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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION, 


I. CONSONANTS. 


g as in (gJa). 
h ... ho ! (hou). 
r ... m (ron), terrier (te'risi). 
i ... her (hoi), farther (ISuSat). 
s ... ree (si), c ess (ses). 
w ... wen (wen), 
hw ... when (hwen). 
y ... jes (yes). 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values. 

}> as in thin (fin), bath (baf). 

3 ... then (Sen), ba the (b^'3). 

/ ... sho-p (Jpp), difA (dij). 

tf ... <r/iop (t/pp), ditch (ditj). 

5 ... virion (vi-gan), de/euner (depone). 

dj ... judge (dgodg). 
g ... (si-gig), thi«k (figk). 

■Jg ... (figgsi). 


(FOREIGN.) 

h as in French -nasal, environ (anviron). 

It ... It. sera^/io (sara-lra). 
nT ... It. si|T 2 ore (sincere). 

X ... Ger. a ch (ax), Sc. loch (lox, 

X 7 ... Ger. i ch (ix T )» Sc. nicht (nex T t). 

y ... Ger. sa^en (za-yen). 

yJ ... Ger. le^en, re^nen (iZ-yTen, xe‘y 7 nen). 


ORDINARY. 

in Fr. et la mode (a la mod’). 

.. aye =yts (ai), Isaiah (aizara). 

.. man (rnnen). 

,. pass (pas), chant (tjant). 

.. loud (land), now (nan). 

.. cwt (k»t), son (son). 

.. y«t (yet), t«n (ten). 

,. snrwy sh. (s B'rre), Fr. attach/ (ata/o). 
.. Fr. chfif (Jff). 

ever (evai), nation (n^-Jbn). 

I, eye, (ai), bind (bsind). 

Fr. eau de vie ( o do vr). 


a as 
ai ., 
as ., 

a 

au ., 

v ., 
e 
e 

tt« . 

a . 

si . 

II* . 

i ... sit (sit), mystic (mistik). 
i ... Psyche (sarki), r<?act (rijse-kt). 

0 ... achor (/*’koi), morality (moras'liti). 

01 ... oil (oil), boy (boi). 

o ... hero (hI®To), zoology (zoiplodgi). 

2 ... what (hwpt), watch, (w2tj). 
pj* .. gat (gpt), soft (s^ft). 

|| 6 ... Ger. Koln (koln). 

II o ... Fr. p eu (pa), 
n ... full (ful), book (buk). 
iu ... deration (diur^-Jan). 
u ... unto {vntu), frwgality (frw-). 
i u ... Matthozo (mas’fia), virt«a (vautiw). 

|| ii ... Ger. Mziller (mirier). 

|| ii ... Fr. dzzne (dim). 

^ i »“ ™. P- “»». ■“>«* 3- 

’ as in able (Z'bT), eaten (it’n) = voice-glide. 


1L VOWELS. 

LONG. 

a as in alms (ami), bar (baa). 


v ... cmtI (koil), fwr (for), 

e (e®)... thare (’Se®r), paar, pare (peru). 
/(/*)... r«n, rain (r/ ! n), thry ('S/I), 
f ... Fr. faire ((fr’). 

5 ... fir (for), fern (f§xn), earth (5rf). 


I (1°)... biar (bl»i), char (kll®j). 

1 ... thiaf (J>if), see (si). 

o (o®),.. boor, bare (bo®x), glory (glo®*ri). 

a (a®)... sa, son; (sou), so»l (soul). 

2 ... waik (w§k), wart (wjht). 
p ... short (jpit), thorn (fpjn). 

|| o ... Fr. coeur (kBr). 

|| o ... Ger. Gothe (gate), Fr. j«Jne (g<ni). 
u (u®) .. paar (pu®j), moorish (mu»*ri/). 
iu,*5... -pure (piu«x), l«re (l'u®j). 
u ... two moons (tu m«nz). 
iw, ««... few (fi ii), l»te (l’wt). 

II a ... Ger. gr«n (gr»n), Fr. jws 


OBSCURE. 

a as in amoeba (amf ba). 

se ... accept (rakse*pt), maniac (_me l raiak). 


v ... datwm (do 1 -tom), 
e ... moment (mon-ment), several (several). 
e ... separate {ad/.') (se-par/t). 

e ... addrd (oe‘ded), ostate (est/f't). 


i ... vanity (vafniti). 

/ ... mnain (r/mc l 'n), balieve (btlPv). 

6 ... theory (fi'ori). 

S ... violet (var^t), parody (pae’rJdi). 

$ ... owthority (^fo'rlti). 

/ ... connect (k^ne-kt), amazon (ae’mazffn). 


iu, *u verdure (voudiur), measwre (me-^iu). 
u ... altogether (gltjige-'hai). 
iif ... circwlar (soukijEai). 


* p tire o in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


II Only in foreign (or earlier English) words 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, o, representing an earlier a, axe distinguished as g, p (having the phonetic vain© of g and p, or above) ; as in Qftde from andi (OHG. anti, 

Goth, andei-s), mpnn from mann, pn from an. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... «** adoption of, adopted from. 

a i^as a 1300) = ante, before. 

a,, ad/., adj = adjective. 

absol., absol = absolutely. 

abst = abstract. 

acc = accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol.],,. = adaptation of. 

adv., adv — adverb. 

advb = adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr = Anglo-French. 

Anat. = in Anatomy. 

Antiq = in Antiquities, 

aphet = aphetic, aphetized, 

app = apparently. 

Arab = Arabic. 

Arch == in Architecture. 

arch = archaic. 

Archxol. = in Archaeology. 

assoc = association. 

Astr. = in Astronomy, 

Astral. = in Astrology. 

at t rib = attributive, -ly. 

bef. = before. 

Biol. — in Biology. 

Boh = Bohemian. 

= in Botany. 

Build. = in Building. 

c (as c 1300) « circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) = century. 

Cat. = Catalan. 

catachr. = catachrestically. 

Cf., cf. *= confer, compare. 

Ckem. — in Chemistry. 

cl. L. == classical Latin, 

cogn. w. **> cognate with. 

colled «= collective, -ly. 

colloq. = colloquially. 

comb. = combined, -ing. 

Comb = Combinations. 

Comm *= in commercial usage. 

comp = compound, composition. 

compl. ............ = complement. 

Conch = in Conchology, 

concr. = concretely. 

conj. = conjunction, 

cons = consonant. 

Const., Const. ... = Construction, construed 
■with. 

Cryst. as in Crystallography. 

(D.) = in Davies (Sapp. Eng. 

Glossary). 

Da «= Danish. 

dat — dative. 

def. = definite. 

deriv. «■ derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. ......... = dialect, -al. 

Diet = Dictionary. 

dim. =» diminutive 

Du = Dutch. 

Eccl. = in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellipt = elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi ■= east midland (dialect). 

Eng. *» English. 

Ent. = in Entomology. 

erron. = erroneous, -ly. 

esp., esp..,, «=> especially. 

etym =» etymology. 

tuphem. «= euphemistically. 

cxc. ■= except. 

f. [in Etymol.) ... «* formed on. 

£ (in subordinate 

entries) « form of. 

fern, {rarely f.) ... ■> feminine. 
fig. .................. ■= figurative, -ly. 

F. , Fr. - French. 

freq. = frequently. 

Fris. m Frisian. 

G. , Ger. ... ......... m German. 

Gael. = Gaelic. 


gen* 

g'«» 

gen. sign ■ 

Geol 

Geom : 

Goth 

Gr 

Gram 

Heb 

Pier. 

Herb 

Hort 

imp. 

impers 

iinpf. 

ini. 

indef. 

inf. 

infl 

ini. 

intr 

It. 

J.. (J.) 

(Jam.) 

(Jod.) 

L 

(L.)(in quotations) 

lang 

LG 

lit 

Lith. 

LXX 

Mai 

masc. ( rarely m.) 

Math 

ME 

Med. 

med.L 

Mech 

Metaph. 

MI-IG 

midi 

Mil. 

Min 

mod 

Mus. 

(N.) 

n. of action......... 

n. of agent 

Nat. Hist. 

Naut 

neut {rarely n.) 

NF., NFr. 

N. O. 

nom 

north 

N. T. 

Numism 

obj 

Obs., obs., obs. ... 

occas 

OE. 


OF., OFr. 
OFris. .. 

OI-TG 

Ofr. 

ON 

ONF 

Opt. 

Omilh. .. 

OS 

OS 1 

O. T 

OTeut. .. 
orig. ..... 
Pal&ont. 
pa. pple. .. 
pass 


genitive, 
general, -ly. 
general signification, 
in Geology, 
in Geometry. 

Gothic ( = Moeso-Golhic). 

Greek. 

in Grammar. 

Hebrew, 
in Heraldry, 
witli herbalists, 
in Horticulture. 

Imperative. 

impersonal. 

imperfect. 

Indicative. 

indefinite. 

Infinitive. 

influenced. 

interjection. 

intransitive. 

Italian. 

Johnson (quotation from), 
in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 
Jodrell (quoted from). 

Latin. 

Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 
language. [} ohnson. 

Low German, 
literal, -ly. 

■ Lithuanian. 

Septuagint. 

Malay, 
masculine, 
in Mathematics. 

Middle English, 
in Medicine, 
mediaeval Latin, 
in Mechanics, 
in Metaphysics. 

Middle High German, 
midland (dialect), 
in military usage, 
in Mineralogy, 
modern, 
in Music. 

= Nares (quoted from). 

= noun of action. 

= noun of agent. 

= in Natural History. 

= in nautical language. 

3 neuter. 

= Northern French. 

= Natural Order. 

= nominative. 

= northern (dialect). 

= New Testament. 

= in Numismatics. 

* object. 

= obsolete. 

= occasional, -ly. 

= Old English (=< Anglo- 
Saxon). 

= Old French. 

= Old Frisian. 

= Old High German, 
a Old Irish. 

= Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 
= Old Northern French, 
a in Optics. 

=* in Ornithology. 

« Old Saxon. 

= Old Slavonic. 

= Old Testament. 

= Original Teutonic. 

= original, -ly. 

= in Palaeontology, 
a passive or past participle. 

= passive, -ly. 


pa. t => past tense. 

Path = in Pathology. 

perh *= perhaps. 

Pers = Persian. 

pers. — person, -al. 

pf. = perfect. 

Pg = Portuguese. 

Philol. = in Philology. 

phonet ■= phonetic, -ally. 

phr. = phrase. 

Phren = in Phrenology. 

Pkys. = in Physiology. 

pi.,//. 3- plural. 

poet = poetic. 

pop = popular, -ly. 

ppl. a., ppl. adj.... participial adjective. 

pple = participle. 

Pr =■ Provencal. 

prec = preceding (word or article). 

pref. = prefix. 

prep = preposition. 

pres — present. 

Prim . sign -- Primary signification. 

priv = privative. 

prob = probably. 

pron — pronoun. 

pronunc = pronunciation. 

prop = properly. 

l 3 ros = in Prosody. 

pr. pple = present participle. 

Psych — in Psychology. 

q.v = quod vide , which see. 

(R.) = in Richardson’s Diet. 

R. C. Ch = Roman Catholic Church. 

refash » refashioned, -ing. 

ref. , refl. = reflexive. 

reg. = regular. 

repr. = representative, representing. 

Rhet = in Rhetoric. 

Rom = Romanic, Romance. 

sb., sb. = substantive. 

Sc «= Scotch. 

sc *= scilicet, understand or su pply. 

sing. = singular. 

Skr = Sanskrit. 

Slav = Slavonic. 

Sp = Spanish. 

sp =* spelling. 

spec. = specifically. 

subj s= subject, subjunctive. 

subord. cl. = subordinate clause. 

subseq. a=. subsequently. 

subst a=s substantively. 

suff. as* suffix. 

superl = superlative. 

Surg. = in Surgery. 

Sw = Swedish. 

s.w. *=s southwestern (dialect). 

T. (T.) = in Todd’s Johnson. 

iechn = technical, -ly. 

Theol. as* in Theology. 

tr. a** translation ofi 

irans. a= transitive. 

transf. = transferred sense. 

Trig. as« in Trigonometry. 

Typog. = in Typography. 

ult. =s ultimate, -ly. 

unkn sb unknown. 

U. S a=> United States. 

v., vb = verb. 

v. sir or w = verb strong, or weak. 

vbl. sb. — verbal substantive. 

var. = variant of 

wd == word. 

WGer. ............ = West Germanic. 

w. midi «=» west midland (dialect). 

WS ==3 West Saxon. 

(Y.) = in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

Zool. 5=3 in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

f =3 obsolete. 

8 s«> not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. 

1 = before 11 00. 
a » 12th c. (xioo to 1200). 

3 s= 13th c. (x 3 00 to 1300). 

5-7 = 15th to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. xxx.) 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, bu 
of which the existence is inferred, 
ass extant representative, or regular phonetii 
descendant of 


The printing of a word In Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 



L. 


L (el), the twelfth letter of the modem and the 
eleventh of the ancient Roman alphabet, 
represents historically the Gr. lambda and ulti- 
mately the Semitic lamed. The earliest known 
Semitic forms of the character are Z and L ; both 
these occur in early Greek inscriptions ; the latter 
was adopted from the Greek into the Latin alpha- 
bet, and is the ancestor of the modem Roman 
forms, but in Greece itself was superseded by the 
inverted form I s , which eventually became A. 

The sound normally expressed by the letter is the 
‘point-side’ consonant, i.e. a sound produced by 
the emission of breath at the sides, or one side, of the 
oral passage when it is partially closed by contact ox 
the ‘point’ of the tongue with the gums or palate. 

In phonetic treatises l is used as a general name for con- 
sonants produced by lateral emission of breath, whether the 
stoppage is produced (as above) by the ‘point or by some 
other part of the tongue ; thus we speak of a ‘ guttural P 
and a ‘ palatal V as occurring in various foreign languages. 

The ‘ point-side ' consonant admits of considerable diver- 
sity in mode of articulation and consequently in acoustic 
quality. The Eng. I differs from that of Fr. and Ger. in 
being uttered with the ‘ front ’ of the tongue more concave ; 
hence its sound is_ ‘ duller’ or ‘thicker’. Its precise place 
of articulation varies according to the nature of the adjacent 
sounds. In Eng, it is normally voiced ; an unvoiced l 
occurring only as a ‘ glide ’ connecting the voiced l with a 
preceding or following unvoiced consonant. Like r and 
the nasals, / may be used as a sonant or vowel (in the 
phonetic notation of this Dictionary indicated by ’ 1 );_ but 
this occurs only in unstressed syllables, as in little (li't’l), 
buckled (bo’k’ld). 

The mod. Eng. I represents not only the OE. I, hut the 
OE. hi (early ME. Ih) and ml. 

In certain combinations an original l has regularly become 
silent, after having modified the sound of the preceding 
vowel. In most of these cases the l is still written, and 
serves to indicate the pronunciation of the preceding vowel. 
The following combinations of letters (when occurring in 
the same syllable, or in derivatives of words in which they 
were tautosyllabic) may be regarded as compound phonetic 
symbols of almost unvarying value : alf(M), alve (av), aim 
(am), alk, aulk (§k), aulm ($m), oik ( 5 “k). In many dia- 
lects, esp. in Sc., the instances in which an original l regu- 
larly disappears are much more numerous than in standard 
Eng.; cf. Sc. awfu’.foti, a t’, etc.; in Sc. the regular repre- 
sentative of ol(l is mu, as mfnvkjpoio. 

I. 1 . Illustrations of the literary use of the letter. 
c 1000 jElfric Grant, x ii. (Z.) 6 Semivocales syndon seofan : 
f l, m, n, r, s, x, 1530 Palsgr. 32 The soundyng of this 
consonant L. Ibid. 46 So often as l cometh before A havyng 
his aspiracion ..it is the errour of the printers whiche knowe 
nat their owne tonge. 15®® Shaks. L. L . L. iv. ii. 60 If 
Sore he sore, then ell to Sore, makes fiftie sores O sorell : 
Of one sore I an hundred make by adding but one more L. 
1597 A. M. tr. Gmllemeaii's Fr. Chirurg. 24/1 Wordes in 
the which manye R. R. R. and L. L. L. come. 15.. Gude 
4 Godl. B. Calendar (S, T. S.), Where ye shal finde a 
Capital L there begine for the finding of Lent. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. L, The French loms d’ors have a cross 
on them consisting of eight L’s interwoven, and disposed in 
form of a cross. x8qz Daily News 5 Sept, s/ 2 t here are 
pedantic persons who would bid us pronounce the 1 in 
‘ salmon ’. 2897 Spectator * 2 Jan. 1 3/1 For the sake of 
Learning, with a capital ‘L*. .... 

2 . An object shaped like the letter L. (Also 
written ell.) a. An extension of a building at right 
angles to the main block, giving the whole the shape 
of the letter L. 

1874 Webster, Suppl. s.v., L (of a house). 1883 Harper s 
Mag. Feb. 358/a An L of the house where she was horn is 
still standing. . , . . 

b. A pipe-joint connecting two pipes at right 
angles ; an elbow-joint (Knight Diet. Mech. Snppl. 
1884). 

3 . attrib, and Comb., as D-shaped adj. ; L desk:, 
a reading-desk of which the ground-plan is of the 
form of the letter L. 


1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Ch. ix. 57 That glorious 
compromise called an L desk. x88a Macm. Mag. XLVI. 
332/2 It is. .an L-shaped room. 1897 Alllmtt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 347 An L-shaped pad. 

II. Symbolical uses. 

4 . Used like the other letters of the alphabet to 
denote serial order ; applied e. g. to the twelfth (or 
more usually the eleventh, either I or J being often 
omitted) group or section in classification, the 
eleventh sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc. 

1850 Forshaix & Madden Wyclif's Bible Pref. xxxi, 
[Manuscripts] E, L, and P frequently agree together in 
differing from the other copies. 1844 N. B. Daily Mail 
16 Feb. s, Companies L, D, and H of the Californian Volun- 
teers. 1894 Sir A. West Recoil. I. iv. 104 He had carefully 
put it [an umbrella] away under the letter L. 

5 . In Cryst ., h, k, l are used to denote the quan- 
tities which determine the position of a plane. 

1868 Dana _Min. Introd, 28. 2895 Story-Maskelynb 

Crystallogr. ii. 19. 

6. The Roman numeral symbol for Fifty. 

As in the case of the other Roman numeral symbols, this 
was originally not the letter, but was identified with it owing 
to coincidence of form. In the ancient Roman notation L 
(with a stroke above) represented 50,000. 

1484 Caxton Babies of Page iv, xl or 1 crownes. 

IH. 7 . Abbreviations. 

L.= various proper names as Lionel, Lucy, etc. L. = + Lord, 
Lordship (pi. LL.) ; t lawful (money! ; in Bot., Linnseus ; 
Latin ; in Stage directions, left ; in abbreviations of degrees, 
Licentiate, as L. D. S. = Licentiate of Dental Surgery ; 
(< Ghent .) Lithium. _ L or 1 [L. libra -]=* pound of money (f for- 
merly also im weight, now lb.), now often repr. by the 
conventional sign £ ; e.g. iool. 01 £100 ; see also x.. s. d. 
The three L's {see quot. 1867). 1 = in ship’s log-book, 

lightning ; in references, line, as bk. 4, 1. 8 ; in solmization, la. 
1 . b. w. {Cricket ), leg before wicket ; l-c. ( Printing, >, lower 
case. L. C. M, ( Arith .), least common multiple. L. M. 
(Prosody), long metre. See also LL., LXX. 

1527 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 117 My lord, we your 
seruandis. .hes ressauit your 1. guid mynd. .touching your L 
brig of Dee. 1554 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 2 1 8 It 
was . . ordered by the L. L. 1577 Ibid. 389 Appointed by order 
from their LLs. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) 
Ab, If your L. vouchsafe to receive it. 1637 Heylyn Anew. 
Burton 61 Vour dealing with my LL. the Bishops. *684 Acts 
Tonnage 4 Poundage 86 Alabaster the Load. .02/. oar. 00 d. 
1684 R. Waller Ess. Nat. Jixper. 103 A mass of 500/. 
of Ice. 1701 Dr. Wallis in Collect, (O. H. S.) I. 329 An 
allowance of 20 £ a year, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) 
I. 591 An xooooo /. was given. 1774 Connect . Col. Rec. 
(1887) XIV. 299 To pay said sum of £ 54 140, !* money, 
1795 in Lillywhite Cricket Scores (1862) I. 190 Hon. J. 
Tufton, lbw, b Wells ... 3. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
L.A.C., an abbreviation used by the dispensing surgeon 
or chemist, implying that he is a ‘licentiate of the Apothe- 
caries Company’. 1865 Derby Mercury 26 Apr., A .. divi- 
dend of xs. in the £. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk,, L. 
The three L’s were formerly vaunted _by seamen who 
despised the use of nautical astronomy; viz. lead, latitude, 
and look-out. .. Dr. or Captain Halley added the fourth L— 
the greatly-desired longitude. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 
127 Crataegus, L. Hawthorn, Whitethorn. 1885 Law Jml. 
17 Jan. 38/2 A salary of 4!. a week. 1891 W. G. Grace 
Cricket i. in Out-door Games 17 You should all know how 
difficult it is to get any one l.b.w. when [etc.]. 

La (la), sb. Mus. [Orig. the first syllable of L. 
labii : see Gamut.] The name given by Guido 
d’ Arezzo to the sixth note in his hexachords, and 
since retained in solmization as the sixth, note of 
the octave ; also (now rarely) used as in Fr. and 
It. as a name of the note A, the sixth note of the 
‘ natural ’ scale of C major. 

c 1325 in Rel. Ant. 1 . 292 Sol and ut and la. 1597 JMorley 
Introd, Mus, (xwx) 4 There he in Musicke but vi. Notes, 
which are called vt, re, mi, fa, sol, la. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. 
ii. 149 O these Eclipses do portend these divisions. Fa, Sol, 
La, Me. C1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. Iv. 77 The other*, 
will drink often musically a health to every one of these 
6 notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La ; which, with his reason, 

1 are all comprehended in this exameter, Ut R elevet Miserum 


Fat-um Solitosque Labores, x8ix Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3) 
s.v. Solmization, Of the seven notes in the French scale, 
only four were for a while used by us, as mi, fa, sol, la. 

ha, (la, la), int. [Cf. Lo (OK Id and early 
ME. Id).] An exclamation formerly used to in- 
troduce or accompany a conventional phrase or an 
address, or to call attention to an emphatic state- 
ment j also la you. In recent use, a mere ex- 
pression of surprise. Now only dial., vulgar , and 
arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. j. i. 86, I thank you alwaies 
with my heart, la : with my heart, Ibid. 324 You doe 
your selfe wrong indeede — la. x6ox — Twel. N. 111. iv. 
nr La you, and you speake ill of the diuell, how he 
takes it at heart. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer tv . ii, 
O la now! I swear and declare, it shan’t be so. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones iv. xii, La, ma’am, what doth your 
layship think. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, x, La, Miss La 
Creevy, how very smirking. 1844 Willis Lady Jam 
m3* 1 He’d a caressing way — hut, la ! you know it’s A sort 
of manner natural to poets 1 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
Fleet III. 230 ‘ La, sir/ she asked, ‘ Is it the voice of your 
sweetheart? 

+ Repeated (a) as a refrain; (b) as an ex- 
pression of derision. Obs. (Hence La-la adj., 
« * so-so poor.) 

X578 Gude 4 Godl. B. (S. T. S.) 138 Christ .. Quhilk 
meiklie for mankynde, Tholi.t to be pynde. On Croce Cruel* 
lie. La. La. Ibid, 83 La Lay La. 1607 Shaks. Tinton in. 
i. 22 [He] hath sent to your Lorship to furnish him ; nothing 
doubting your present assistance therein. Luc. La, la, la, 
la: Nothing doubting sayeshee? 

La, obs. form of Law, Lay v., Lo int. 

Laace, obs. form of Lack. 

Laaelte, obs. f. Latch v. ; var. Lashe Obs., lax. 
Laad, Laade, obs, forms of Load, Lade. 

H Laager (la-goi), sb. Also lager. £S. African 
Du. lager— G. lager, Du. leger (see Leagues).] A 
camp, encampment ; among the S. African Boers, 
a temporary lodgement in the open marked out by 
an encircling line of wagons. 

1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter’s Life S, Afr. (ed. 2) I. 202 
Their tents and waggons were drawn up on every side of 
the farm-house. .. The Boers informed me that all their 
countrymen, and also the Griquas, were thus packed to- 
gether in ‘ lagers or encampments. 1883 Standard 7 Sept. 
5 Captain Mansell, with the native police force, has been 
obliged to go into laager at Ekowe for safety. X89X R. W. 
Murray S. Africa 177 Laager was formed that same even- 
ing about five o’clock. 1899 Times 25 Oct. 5/2 Our men 
dashed forward to carry the laager with bayonets. 

II Laager (la-gai), v. [f. Laagee * 5 .] trans. To 
form (wagons) into a laager ; to encamp (persons) 
in a laager; also with up. Also absol. or intr. 
Hence Laagered///, a,. Laagering vbl. sb. 

1879 Daily News i M ar., The waggons were not ‘ laagered * 
or drawn up so close as to make it difficult to force the 
camp. 1881 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 222 The laagered waggon 
their sole protection, X883 Standard 17 May 5/4 Four 
hundred Boers, laagered in Stilleland, have threatened to 
attack Mankoroane. 1894 Daily News 14 Sept. 5/2 The 
Army Service Corps were drilled in laagering. r89§ Tablet 
22 Feb. 290 We stopped firing at about seven o’clock, and 
laagered up for the night. 

Laak, obs. form of Lack, Lake. 

Laan, Laar, obs. forms of Lawn, Lose. 
Laard, Laas, obs. forms of Labd, Lace. 
Laat, Laaft, obs. forms of Late, Loath. 

Lab (lseb), sb. Obs. or dial. Also 4-5 labbe, 
8 labb. [Belongs to Lab ».] A blab, tell-tale. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 323 , 1 nam no labbe N e though 
I seye I am not lief to gabbe. c 1423 HocclkVe Jereslaus's 
Wife 542, I neuere was yit of my tonge a labbe. c 1440 
Protnp. Pare). 282/2 Labbe, or he that can kepe no counsel, 
anubicus. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 25 Ees dedent 
thenk tha had'st a be rich a Labb o’ tha Tongue. 1847 
HAttiWELL, Lab, a tittle-tattle; a blab. Also called a lab- 
o-the-tongue. West . 
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•{•Lab (lmb) , v. Oh. [? Onomatopoeic ; cf. 
Du. labben — klappen ‘ garrire, blaterare, labulari ' 
(Kilian).] trans. and intr. To blab. Hence 
Tabbing ppl. a. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xt. 102 No Jnnge bat is pryue jut Mice 
bow* it neuere, Neyther for loue laude [MS. B. lab] it noujt 
ne lakke it for enuye. 1393 Ibid. C. nil. 39 No^er for loue 
labbe hit out ne lacke hit for non enuye. c 1380 Chatjcer 
Epil. Merck, T. 10 Of hir tonge a labbyng shrewe is she. 
c 14.75 Partenay 3751 By your labbyng tonges iongling. 

Labadist (lse’badist). Eccl. Hist. [ad. F. Laba- 
diste, f. Labadie : see -ist.] A follower of Jean de 
Labadie (1610-74), who seceded from the Roman 
Church and founded a sect holding Quietist views. 
So Iia'badism, the doctrines or practice of Labad- 


ists. • ' v 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Labadlsts. 1883-3 Schaff 
in Eficycl. Pel. Know!. II. 1604. 

1 * La'bant, a,. Oh.—° [ad. L. labant-em , pr. 
pple. of l abare .] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Labcuit , sliding, falling down, wavering, 
tabarde, obs. form of Leopard. 

Labarinth, obs. form of Labyrinth. 

II Lab arum, (lee'bamn). [L. ;=Gr. \a(iap 6 v, of 
unknown origin.] The imperial standard adopted 
by Constantine the Great (306-337 a.d.), being 
the Roman military standard of the late Empire 
modified by the addition of Christian symbols ; 
hence gen., a symbolical standard or banner . 

1658 Phillips, Labarum, a military streamer, or flag, 
also a Church Banner, or Ensign. 1683 Wheler Journ. 
Greece u. 189 On the South-side, .is the Labarum; which is a 
Knot, consisting of the first Letters of Xpioror, which the 
Christian. Eraperours, from Constantine, placed in their 
Banners. 1835 Browning Paracelsus 54 A. labarum was not 
deem’d Too much for the old founder of these walls. 1830 
Sir J, Stephen Ess. Eccl. Biog. (ecL 2) 1. 347 The Labarum 
of Luther was a banner inscribed with the legend, ‘Justifi- 
cation by Faith’. 1850 Lkitch tr. C. O. Mulled s Anc. Art 
S 2x3. 206 Constantine wears the labarum and the phcenix. 
1869 Farrar Font. Sp : <1873) iii. 106 That body of sacred 
truth, .should now be inscribed upon the common labarum. 
+ Laba'Scate, v. Obs ~ 0 [erron. f. L. I aba- 
se Jrc, inceptive f. labSre to totter.] intr. ‘To 
begin to fall or slide’ (Bailey vol. II, 1 737). 

1 " Labascency. Ohs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. *Iaba- 
scmtia , noun of state f. labascere to totter: see 
-ency.] Tottering state or condition. 
a 1657 A Loveday Lett. (1663) 174 He that can take 
commission from his own sloth, to iet fail the thred of. a 
friendly intercourse, betrayes a labascency and a languor in 
his amicable resentments. 

11 Is abb a (lmba). [? Native name.] One of the 
cavies, Ccelogenys paca, native to Guiana. 

1825 Waterton Wanderings i. (1870) 92 The Tapir, the 
Labba, and Beer, afford excellent food. *876 C. B. Brown 
Brit. Guiana ii. 25 [He] went . . to procure some game for 
us, and returned with three fine labba {Ccelogenis paca). 
Labbe, obs. form of let be : see Let v. 
Labdaeism : see Lambdacism. 

II Labdanum (lse’bdaimm). Also 6, 8 lapda- 
nua [med.L.; form of L .ladanum.] =Ladanuh. 

[n 400 Lanfratte's Cirurg. v. ii. 334 LapdanumJ *503 
Arnolds Chron. (x8n) 234 [In list of spices] Lapdanum. 
1533 Elycit Cast. Helthe (1541) 11 a.Thinges good for a colde 
head: Cububes: Galingale: .. Labdanum. x6ix Cotgr., 
Labdane, Labdanum; a fat, dammie, transparent, ana 
sweet-smelling Gumme. 17x4 Pr. Bk. of Rates 93 Lapdanum 
per 100 Weight 02 60, 1775 R. Chandler Tram. Asia M. 
(1825) 1. 307 Hills green with flowering shrubs, and in parti- 
cular with labdanum. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bat. 15a 
The resinous balsamic substance called Labdanum. *835 
Browning Paracelsus xox Heap cassia, sandal-buds, and 
stripes Of labdanum. 

La-bee, obs. form of let be: see Let v. 
Lahefact (Ire-bifokt), ppl. a. rare. [ad. L. 
labefad-us, pa. pple. of labcfacLre : see Labeey. 
Cf. It, labefatto (Florio).] Shaken, tottering. 

1874 Bushwkll Forgiveness 4 Law i. 86 The integrity of 
the heathen world in. general is just so far labefact, prosti- 
tute, and morally rotted away, as it has religiously abounded 
in expiations. 

+ La befact, v. Oh. [f. ppl. stem of L. labe- 
facHre : see Labefy.] trans. To shake, weaken. 

<1x540 Aar. Parker Corresp. (1853) xx Not with covert 
inventions to labefact the credence of the people, 
t Labefaxtate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. labefac - 
tSt-, ppl. stem of labefadare, freq. of labefadre : 
see Labbfy.] tram. To cause to totter or fall. 

1657 Tomlinson tr. Renou’s Dt'sp. 428 It labefactates 
houses by its weight. 

Labefactation (lteblfhektff'-Jsn). rare. [ad. 
L. labefactfitidn-em, n. of action f. labefaet&re (see 
prec.).] =»nexL 

1775 Johnson in Boswell. There is in it [the ‘Beggars’ 
Opera ’] such a laberactation of all prindples as may be 
injurious to morality. 

Labefaction (bebffse’kjsn). [n. of action 
corresp, to Lab key : see -FAcrxotr.] A shaking, 
weakening; overthrow, downfall. 

x6ao Vennrr Via Recta in 41 A suddaine labefaction of 
the Kuer, Ibid. vii. 133 It .. resisteth the corruption of 
humors, and labefaction of the vitall and naturall parts. 
*793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 36 (1794) II. 41 We should 
..join them. In promoting the labefaction of all human 

f ovemment. 1834 Gladstone in Liddon Life Pusey (1893) 

. xili. 309 Until the whole body of Churchmen is In such 


a state that all will be . . secure against labefaction. 11878 
R. W. Dixon Hist. Ck. Eng. I. v. 321 To private difficulties 
and causes of labefaction such as these, must be added 
several notable measures of confiscation which, took place 
within the same limits of time. 

t La'befy, v. Oh. rare. [ad. L. labefactre (f. 
root of labare to fall, totter + facere to make) : see 
-ft.] trans. To weaken, impair. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 178 Not .. to oppresse and 
labefie the digestiue faculty . .with too great variety of meats. 

Label (Lri'bel), sb. 1 Forms: 4 lable, 4-6 
labelle, 5-7 labell, 6 labil, 4- label, [a. OF. 
label (also tablet) ribbon, fillet, file (in Her. ) ; of 
obscure etymology; by some scholars thought to 
be of Teut. origin (cf. OHG. lappa : see Lap sb. 1 ). 
The synonymous OF. lambel, lembel is app. a 
variant: see Lambeau.] 

1 . A narrow band or strip of linen, cloth, etc. ; a 
fillet, ribbon, tassel; the infula of a mitre. 

c X320 Sir Beues 074 King Ermin . . ?af him a scheld gode 
& sur Wib bre eglen of asur, pe champe of gold ful wel 
i-dist Wib fif tables [MS. S. labelles, MS. N. lambels] of 
seluer brijt. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 129, I wyll recompense 
the with a labell, refonam appendice quadam. 1530 Palsgr. 
237/1 Labell, hm>ppe. 1552 Hulokt, A labell hanging on 
each side of a miter, infula. Labelles hanging down on 
garlands, or crownes, lemnisci. 1564 tr. Jewel s Apol. Ch. 
En<e. Pvjb, Peter .. sytting in his Chaire, with his triple 
Crowne full of labelles. xS77 tr. Bullingers Decades (1592) 
335 Broade beneath and sharpe aboue, in fashion somewhat 
like to the label of a bishops Miter. 1597-8 Bp. Hall 
Sat. iv. ii. 24 A knit night-cap .. With two long labels 
button’d to his chin. 1640 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exevtp. in. xv. 
79 Persons . . whose outside seemed to have appropriated 
religion to the labels of their frontlets. 1872 Shipley Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms 199 s.v. Fillet, The labels of a bishop's mitre. 

42 . A small strip of paper or parchment attached 
to a document by way of supplement to the matter 
contained therein ; hence, a supplementary note, 
comment, or clause, a codicil. Also fig. Obs. 

<11380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 331 Certis if i>ise popis bulles 
shulen be undurstonden wi)> siclx a label, pea-ne pei weren 
not profitable to ]>e purchasour ne to be churche. — Sel. 
Wks. II. 399 And so sich cursing of popis is tokene of 
blessing of God. And if 1* Chirche were wel unformed of 
|ns sentence, wif> hise iabellis, men shulden not drede 
feyned cursingis, ne lette for hem to sue Cristis lawe. 1562 
Apol. Priv. Masse (1830) 39 It is but a very fond dalliance 
to brawl upon the labels before you agree upon the original 
verity. The true sense of this little sentence, This is my 
body that shall be delivered for you, is the root and the 
original of all such labels as we teach. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
tfjul. iv. i. 57 Ere this hand by thee to Romeo seal’d, Shall be 
the Labell to another Deede. . this shall slay them both. x6xx 
— Cymb. v. v. 430 When I wak’d, I found This Labell on my 
bosome. 1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exemp. m. 75 Make us. . read 
our duty in the pages of revelation, not in the labels of 
accidental! effects. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. 1 80 It was 
presented to the King without any such saving label. 1658- 
1706 Phillips, Labels .. little pieces of parchment cut out 
long-wayes, and hanging upon Indentures, or other kinde 
of writings. 

+ 3 . Astron. and Surveying. In an astrolabe or 
a circumferentor, a narrow thin brass rule used 
chiefly in taking altitudes. Obs. 

C 1391 Chaucer Astrol. L §22 Thanne hastow a label, that 
is schapen lik a rewle, save that it is streit & hath no plates 
on either ende with holes. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. vi. 
Introd. (1636) 607 This Labell is_ divided into 90 degrees 
twice set doune therein with Aiithmeticall figures. 1674 
Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) n. xiiL 50 The Astrolabe is a 
round Instrument flat on either side. . . Upon the Center is 
a moveable Label or Ruler . . whereupon is placed two 
Sights. Ibid. 51 The degree and part of degree that the 
Label lies on is the height of the Sun above the Horizon, 

+ 4 . gen. A slip or strip of anything; a narrow 
piece (of land) ; a clamp (of iron) ; etc. Obs. 

<1x440 Promp. Pare. 282/2 Labelle, labe llum. X577-87 
Harrison England 1. x. in Holinsked I. 34 By north of 
the Brier, lieth the Rusco, which hath a Labell or Byland, 
stretching out towards the southwest. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. xv. 39 They . . * sealed the grave, and rolled a 
great stone at the mouth of It 1 and as an ancient tradition 
says, bound it about with labels of iron. 1650 F ullkr Pisgah 
iv. i. 25 Where Balak met Balaam, standing as it were on 
his tiptoes on the very last labell of his land, to reach forth 
welcome to that false prophet. 1679 Hist, of fetter 5 The 
flesh and skin hung down in long Collops and Labels. 1682 
Wheler Joum. Greece hi. 249 Its Lungs . . consisting of a 
thin, skinny Substance.. divided into two Labels, placed on 
each side, and filled with Air ; which being let out, those 
Labels shrunk together. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 335 Nine 
fryingpan-plates . . claspt together by turning up 4 Labells 
which are ordinarily fixt to the lower plate, 

5 . Her. A mark of cadency distinguishing the 
eldest son of a family and consisting in a band 
drawn across the upper part of the shield having 
(usually three) dependent points ( label of three 
points ') ; cf. File sbP 5. f Also, one of the depen- 
dent points (or latnbeaux). 

(1394 in Rymer Fcedera (1709) VII, 763 Habeat justum 
Titulum hsereditarium ad portandum, pro Cresta sua, unum 
Leopardum de Auro, cum uno Labello Albo.l la *4x2 Lydg. 
Two Merchants 868 For now of trowthe no man can contryve 
A verray seel or thenpreent i-grave Withoute a label his 
armes hool to save. 1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 35 My 
best herte of gold with aungellys and a ruby with iiij. iabellys 
of white innamyl. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. friib, Off 
arrays barrit and of Iabellis borne in armys. cxeoo Sc. 
poem on Heraldry 44 m Q. Elia. Acad., ate. 95 Nobillis here 
merkis, to mak be knawin, ther douchtynes-.The fader the 
hole, the eldas son deffer[e]nt, quhiche a labelle ; a cressent 
tho secound. 156a Leigh Armtrrit (1597) 107 [see Fils 


sb? si- *6io Guillim Heraldry 1. vi. (1660) 33 The Labell 
of the Heire apparent (saith Wyrley) is seldom trans- 
ferred unto the second brother. x6xx Cotgr., Lambel, 
..a File with three Labells pendant. Ibid., Pendante, a 
labell pendant, c 1640, 1727 [see File sb A 5]. 1708 Cham- 

berlayne State Gt. Brit. 1. 11. v. (1743) 58 The Arms of the 
Prince of Wales at this Day differ from those of the King 
only by addition of a Label of three points. 1863 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist. <5- Pop. ix. 46 A Label is sometimes borne as 
a sole Charge. Ibid. xiv. 153 A silver label of five points. 

6. A narrow strip of material attached to a docu- 
ment to carry the seal. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 344 An instrument or wrytynge, at 
y» which hynge many Iabellys with sealys. 1679-88 Seer. 
Semi. Money Chas. If y<zi.(Camd.) 64 For writing, flourishing, 
and embellishing and guilding the subscripc’on and labells 
of a Tre sent to the Czars of Russia, a 1680 Butler Licen- 
tious Age Chas. II X42 Until the subtlest of their conjurers 
Seal’d up the labels to his soul, his ears. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parerg. 131 On this Label of Lead, the Heads of the two 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul are impressed from the 
Papal Seal. 1738 Birch App. to Life Milton M.’s Wks. I. 
88 He did stitch the silk Cord or Label of that Seal with 
silk of the Colours of the said Label, and so fixed the Label 
and Seal to the said Commission. 

7 . A slip of paper, cardboard, metal, etc. attached 
or intended to be attached to an object and bearing 
its name, description, or destination. (The chief 
current sense.) Also fig. 

1679 Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 549 Let several Labels from 
their mouths proceed, To note the different Tribes o' the Holy 
Seed : Here, * Root and Branch ’ ; there, ‘Down with Babel, 
down 1 ’ 16&0 Dryden Sp. Friar 1. i, About his Neck There 
hung a Wench; the Label of his Function. 1702 C. Mather 
Magru Ckristi in. 111.(1852) 556 A poor Indian having a 
label going from his mouth, with a come over and help us. 
1722 I)e Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 261 The hamper was 
directed by a lable on the cording. 1765 H. Waltole 
Vertue's A need. Paint. (1789) IV. 155 Sometimes a short 
label [in or on Hogarth’s figures] is an epigram, and Is 
never introduced without improving the subject. 1773 Loud. 
Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 Labels for bottles. 1797 Godwin 
Enquirer 1. xv. 129 A collection of books, .is viewed through 
glass doors, their outsides and labels are visible to the child, 
but the key is carefully kept. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii. With 
a brass label and number round his neck. 1841 Forbes 
Eleven Vrs. Ceylon 1. 131 ‘ Fine cold-drawn castor-oil ’ was 
found printed on the label. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 4 
To the criticof the schools, ever ready with the compendious 
label, he is the revolutionary destructive. 1888 A. K. Green 
Behind Closed Doors vii. Poison that is bought at a drug- 
store usually has a label on the bottle. 

1 ). An adhesive postage-stamp, bill-stamp, or 
the like. (Now only in official language.) 

1840 in Phitbrick & Westoby Postage Stamps Gt. Brit. 
(1881) 46, I beg to enclose you two specimens of the Penny 
and Twopenny stamped Covers and Envelopes, and two of 
the Penny adhesive Labels. Ibid. 47 Sheets of id. Labels 
containing 240 Stamps. 1861 Brit. Postal Guide Jan. 14 
Postage Stamps. Every Postmaster is required to have 
on hand a sufficient stock of postage labels and embossed 
penny envelopes. 

8. Arch. A moulding over a door, window, or 
other opening ; a dripstone. 

1823 In Nicholson Pract. Builder 587. 1850 Parker's 
Gloss. Arc hit. (ed. 5) s. v. Dripstone, The term Label is 
borrowed from heraldry, and therefore in strictness is only 
applicable to the straight form which Is used in Perpendicu- 
lar work, which resembles the heraldic label. 1851 Turner's 
Dom. Archit. 13. ii. 30 The arches have no projecting label. 
1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Med. Archit. I. vi. 225 As the 
junction of the arch with the wall above was but slightly 
marked a small projecting moulding was introduced which 
we call the drip-stone or label. 

©. atlrib. and Comb., as (sense 7) label-licking, 
-paster\ label-cloth, cloth used for the making 
of labels for books; label-ink, ink used in the 
marking of labels; f label-lolling a., projecting 
like a label (sense 7) ; label-mould, -moulding 
= sense 8 ; + label-seal, a seal attached to a docu- 
ment by a * label ’ ; label-stop Arch., a boss or 
corbel supporting the end of a label or dripstone. 

x8ox Daily News 1 Dec. 2/3 The manufacture of book 
cloth, tracing cloth, ‘label cloth, and grey cloth. 1863 
Fownes' Man. Elent. Chem. (ed. 9) in. 683 [It] forms a most 
excellent “label-ink for the laboratory, as it is unaffected by 
acid vapours. 1899 Daily News 9 Sept. 3/4 “Label-licking, 
which is practised largely in thread mills and aerated water 
factories. 16*5 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe v. 237 These 
mushrumps (grounded vpon a lesse motiue) may not bee 
questioned, though nothing so euident as a blareing ‘label- 
lolling tongue, which without the helpe of a Muffler, could 
not be so well concealed. 1878 M'VrrriE Ch. Ch. Cath. 67 
Over the large pointed arch is a “label-mould. 1830 Mrs. 
Bray Fits of Fitzford iv. (1884) 33 A well-turned archway, 
ornamented with the oak-branch and the “label-moulding. 
1889 Pask Eyes Thames 172 They have been book-binders, 
boot-closers, “label-pasters, and such like. 1679 Willoughby 
in Mansell's Narr. Pop. Plot 21 A Commission, with thir- 
teen “Label-seals, and as many Names thereto. X894G G. 
Harfer Marches of Wales 132 A carefully rendered little 
head .. carved on the “label-stop of the canopy, 

Label (Lr J *bel), sbfi Bot. [ad. L. Labelltjm.] 
f a. ? A segment of a leaf (obs.). b. The lip of 
a ringent corolla. 

_ 1671 G«Kw Anat. Plants iv. 5 x6 If the Leaves be much 
indented or jagg’d, now we have the Duplicature; wherein 
there are divers plaits in one Leaf, or Labels of a Leaf. 
1707 Sloane Jamaica L 162 The flower stands on a three 
inches. long foot-stalk, is made like the flowers of the Aris- 
tolochia . . the label being covered with a yellowish farina. 
x888 Syd. Sec. Lex., Label, same as Labellum. 

Label (lF'-bel), V. Also 9 lable. [f. Label 
sb. 1 ] trans. To affix a label to, mark with a label. 
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16*1 Shaks. Twet. N. i. v. 265, I will glue out diners 
schedules of my beautie. It shalbe Inuentoried and euery 
particle and vtensiie labell’d to my will : As, Item two lippes 
indifferent redde [etc,]. 1786 Mad. D’Akblay Diary 2 Aug 
The Queen .. employed the Princess Royal to label them 
[books], 1790 W. Hastings Let, 2 Dec. m Boswell John- 
son (1703) III. 315 A parcel containing other select papers, 
and labelled with the titles appertaining to them. 1831 
Carlyle /tfttf.II. 309 Common ashes are solemnly labelled as 
fell poison, c 1865 J. Wvlde in Circ. Set. I. 313/2 This may 
be labled * oxygen mixture 1885 Law Times LXXVIU. 
385/2 The due diligence of the consignors in labelling and 
delivering the goods to the carriers. 1893 Matheson About 
Holland 22 A carriage labelled Niet rooken. 

b. fig. To describe or designate as with a label; 
to set down in a category (as so and so). 

<11833 Robertson Led. ii. (1S58) 59 This foolish and 
wicked system of labelling men with names. 1871 Morlky 
Voltaire (1872) 277 We cannot label Vohaire either spiri- 
tualist or materialist. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 293 He 
despatches the bad to Tartarus, labelled either as curable 
or incurable. 1881 M. Arnold Byron in Macm. Mag. 
XLIIL376 It would be most unjust to label Byron., as 
a rhetorician only. 

Hence La-balling- vbl. sb. Also La'beller. 

1871 Echo 8 Feb,, The public .. condemn us for labelling 
the Poison. . . By inserting this in your next issue you will 
greatly oblige one of the labellers. 1895 Athenaeum 17 Aug. 
219/3 A labelling of Welsh names. 1896 Wcstm. Gax. 

26 Mar. 2/1 Bottle fillers, washers, and labellers. 

Eabellate (labe*I 2 t), a. Z00L [f. L. Labele- 
11 m + - ate 3 .] (See quot.) 

_ *846 Dana Zoofih. (1848) 432 Lahellate .. Long-lipped, or 
in shape nearly like the blade of a shovel . . It passes into 
the dimidiate form. 

Labelled (le'-beld), a. [f. Label sbP and v. 

-h -ED.j a. Her. Of a mitre : Having labels or 
infulse (of a particular tincture). Labelled line (see 
quot. 1753). b. Arch. Having a label or drip- 
stone. C. Marked with a ticket bearing the name, 
description of contents, etc. of the article. 

1570 Levins Matiip. 49/37 Labelled, infulatus. *733 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp., Labelled line, in heraldry, a term used 
by some to express the line in certain old arms, called more 
usually urdee or champagne. Others apply the same word 
to express the patee or dovetail line, calLed also the inclave 
line by Morgan. X841 R. P. Ward De Clifford II. x. 115 
A castle . . with . . its towers, and labelled windows. 1863 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. < 5 - Pop . xxi. 358 Arg„ on across sa., 
a mitre labelled or. 2895 Bookseller's Catal. , Leech him- 
self in a nightcap sitting by the fire with a labelled bottle on 
the mantelshelf. 

Labelloid (labe-loid), a. Bot. [f. next + - 0 ID.] 
Lip-like, lip-shaped. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 275 Periantlffum minute, 
either a single labelloid lobe, or an urceolate 6-toothed body. 

i! Labellum /abe'l#m). [L. ‘ little lip dim. 
of labrum lip.] 

1 . Bot. The lower division or ‘ lip ’ of an orchida- 
ceous corolla, often enlarged or curiously shaped. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 263 Sometimes it [jtc. the 
anther] stands erect, the line of dehiscence of its lobes being 
turned towards the labellum. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
vi. (1873) 154 This orchid has part of its labellum or lower 
lip hollowed out into a great bucket. 188* Vinks Sachs’ 
Bot. 882 The labellum of Megaclinium falcatum. 

2 . Ent. One of a pair of tumid lobes terminating 
the proboscis of certain insects, 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entamol. III. 361. 
f La-bent, a. Obs.~ 0 [ad. I,, Idbenl-, pr. pple. 
of Idbl to fall.] ‘Falling, sliding, fleeting, run- 
ning, or passing away’ (Bailey 1737 vol. II). 

fLabeon, labion. Ohs. rare, [ad .L.labeon- 
em, labion-em, augmentative, f. labium lip.] One 
who has large lips. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropamet. (1653} 175 The same or worse 
must befall these artificial! Labions, for their Lips must need 
hang in their light, and their words stick in the birth. 1638 
PmiAtrs, Labeons, blaher-Iipped persons. 

Laberinth, -ynth, obs. forms of Labyrinth. 
Labey (lte-bi). Sc. Also 9 laby, lebbie. 
[Of obscure origin ; cf. Gael. lebbag‘ little shred or 
fragment’ (M C L. & D.); also Lap sbff] A loose 
garment or wrap ; the lappet or skirt of a coat. 

<11597 Saiir. Poems Reform, xliii. 190 The hirdis and 
hinde men in their labeis lay. 1811 A. Scott Poems, Coun- 
try Smiddy 68 (Jam.) His new coat labey. 1825-80 Jamie- 
son, Lebbie, the lap or fore-skirt of a man’s coat. 1890 J. 
Service Thir Noiaudums iv. 20 The iabies o’ his Sark. 
Labia: see Labi dm. 

Labial (labial), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. labial- 
is, f. labi um lip. Cf. F. labial (1690 in Furetiere).] 
A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the lips. 

1630 Bulwer Antkropomet. xi. 107 Lip-Gallantry, or certain 
labial Fashions invented by diverse Nations. 1837 Marryat 
Dog-Fiend xix, The olfactory examination was favourable, 
so he put his mouth to it— the labial essay still more so. 
1848 Clough Amours de Voy. ii. 157 The labial muscles 
that swelled with Vehement evolution of yesterday Mar- 
seillaises. 1867 Jean Ingelow Lily Cf Lute ii. ro8 More than 
I can make you view, With my paintings labial. 1867 A. J. 
Ellis E. E. Pronunc, r. in. § 3. 161 The volume of the 
mouth is divided into two bent tubes of which the first may 
he termed the lingual passage as its front extremity is 
formed by the tongue, and the second, the labial passage, 
b. spec, in Anal., Z00L, etc. Pertaining to a Up, 
lip-like part, or Labium ; having the character or 
functions of a lip. # ... 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s-v. Vein, Labial veins , the lip 


vemes, whereof there are two on each innei aide, both of 1 
the upper and under lip. 17** Quincy Lex. Physico-.U ed. 
led. 2) 227 Labial Glands. 1826 Kirby & Sf, EntomoL III. 

35 ft Palpi Labiales (the Labial Feelers). 1831-6 Woodward 
Alollusca. 21 1 The lips and labial tentacles of the ordinary 
bivalves. 2879 T. Bryant Pract.Svrg . II. 230 Labial cysts 
are very common, and are usually met with on the inner side 
of the labia. 1881 MivartCh/ 27 The mem b ran r lining the 
mouth abounds in small glands, those within the cheeks 
and lips being termed buccal and labial respectively. 

_ o. Labial pipe : an organ-pipe furnished with 
lips, a flue-pipe. 

i8s2_Sf.idel Organ 21 An organ . . which contained the 
following labial or languet registers. 1863 Tyndall Heat 
viii. App. 280 The flame is also affected by various D’sofan 
adjustable labial pipe. 1876 Riles Catcch, Organ iv. (1878) 

23 Flue-pipes are also called Labial, or lip-pipes. 

2 . Phonetics. The distinctive epithet of those 
sounds which require complete or partial closure 
of the lips for their formation, as the consonants 
p, b, m, f, v, w, and the * rounded’ vowels. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 87 The Hebrewes 
name their letters, some guttural! . . ; others dentall 
so they call others, labiull, that is letters of the lips, c 162a 
A. Hume Brit. Tongues. vii, I beginning to lay my grundes 
of labial, dental, and guttural soundes and symboles. Ibid. 

A labial letter can not symboliz a guttural syllab. 1668 
Wilkins Head Char. m. xiv. 379 The Vowels, as they are 
distinguished into Labial ; being framed by an emission of 
the Breath through the Lips [etc.]. 1863 Tyloti Hist. Man. 
iv. 73 Words containing labial and dental ltitera. 

B. sb. 

1 . A labial sound. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. m. xiv. 380 Tbs Labials are 
represented by two curve Figures for the Lips. <1x709 
W. Baxter Let. in Gloss. Antiq. Rom. (1731) 409 The 
third Sort are Labials formed by the Lips alone. 1849-50 
Thackeray Pendennis xlvi. You have out the same four 
letters to describe the salute which .. you bestow on the 
sacred cheek of your mistress — but the same four letters and 
not one of them a labial. 1864 Max Muller Set. Lang. 
Ser. ir. iv. 162 It is a fact, .that the Mohawks . .have no p, b, 
m, f, v, w — no labials of any kind. 

2 . A labial part or organ, e.g. one of the plates 
or scales which border the mouth of a fish 01 xep* 
tile, one of the labial palpi of insects. 

1885 W. K. Parker Mammalian Desc. iL 46 The finished 
labials (lip-cartilages) of the types just referred to. 

Hence La-bially adv., with, a labial sound of 
utterance. 

X798 H. T. Coi.ebrooke tr. Dig. Hindu Law (1801) I, 
xxvii, Sometimes pronounced gutturally, sometimes labially. 

Labialism (IJ'-bializ'm). Phonetics. [f.LABiAl 
+ -ism.} Tendency to labialize sounds ; labial 
pronunciation. 

1881 Encycl. Brit , XIII. 810/2 In one set/of cognate 
words] we see the phenomenon of labialism, hi the other 
assibilation, but no touch of labialism. 

Labialize (l^'biatsiz), v. Phonetics, [f. Labiai 
+ -ize.] tram. To render (a sound) labial in 
character; to ‘round’ (a vowel). Also absol. 
Hence La/bialized ppl. a. 

1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. iii. § 3. 160 Round or 
Labialised Vowels. Hid. 162 Thattu) is almost (a) labialized 
or rounded. Ibid. 163 By merely neglecting to- labialise, 
(u, k) are convened into («?, e). 1874 Sweet Hist. Eng. 
Sounds 74 The i has been gutturalized and labialized into it 
by l. 1876 Douse Grimm's Law § 37. 140 The labialized K' s. 

Hence l.aMaliza'tion, the action of labializing 
or the condition of being labialized ; * rounding ’ (of 
a vowel). 

1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. r. iii. 74 The vowels differ 
by the important distinction of labialisation. 1877 Sweet 
Primer Phonetics § 36. 13 Rounding,.. a contraction of the 
i mouth cavity by lateral compression of the cheek passage 
and narrowing of the lip aperture, whence the older nam« 
i labialization. 

I Labiate (l^’bii#.), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L, 
labiat-us, f . Labi-um : see -ate 8.] A. adj. 

X. Bot. a. Lipped: applied to flowers which 
have the corolla or calyx divided into two parts 
opposed in such a way as to suggest lips; bila- 
biate. b. Belonging to the N.O. Labiatse , con- 
sisting of herbaceous plants and under-shrubs, 
characterized by flowers of the form above de- 
scribed, opposite leaves, and usually square stalks, 
e.g. the mints, ground-ivy, the dead nettles, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Labiate Flowers (among He*, 
balistsi are those that have one or two Lips ; some of which 
represent a kind of Helmet, or Monk’s Hood. 1783 Mar- 
tyr Rousseau's Bot. iv. 46 The white Dead-nettle bears a 
monopetalous labiate flower. 1835 Lindley Introd. Bat. 
(1848) I. 334 When the two lips are separated from each 
other by a wide regular orifice, .. the corolla is said to be 
labiate or ringent. 1862 Bellew Miss. Afghanistan 451 
The greensward . was covered with a variety of labiate 
herbs, amongst whichthe wiid thyme, mint, basil, sage, and 
lavender were recognized. 1881 Sci. Gossip 254 The black 
horehound and other labiate plants. 

2 . a. Anat. and Zool. Formed like or resembling 
in shape, function, etc. a lip or labium, b. Ent. 
Of an orifice : Having thickened, fleshy margins. 
In recent Diets. 

33 . sb. Bot. A labiate plant. 

1843 Lindley Sch. Bot.vi. (1862) 95 Order XLIV. Lamiacese 
— Labiates. 1861 S. Thomson Wild Flowers in. (ed. 4) 196 
The common bugle, . . one of the labiates. 1879 Lubbock 
Sci. Led. i. 19 Generally in the Labiates, the corolla has 
the lower lip adapted as an alighting board for insects. 


Labiated (l^-bipJted), a. Bot. and Zool. 1 0 bs. 
[Formed as prec. + -E».} Lipped, labiate. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica I. rjy Small stalks, having . . many- 
white labiated flowers. 1776 W ithe ring Brit. Plnntsttqcfi) 
III. 26 The labiated shape of the calyx. 1835 Kirby Hab. <4 
Inst. Anim. I. xii. 333 In some [Amielidans] it [the mouth] 
is simple, orbicular or labiated. 

LabiatifLorous O^bhi'tifloe-ros), «. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. labidius Labiate + -jldr-its (f. for-, jdes 
Fbowee) -t-oub.] Having a labiate corolla. Also 
3 La:biattao‘raI <r. (in recent Diets,). 

1833 Mayne Expos. Lex ^ Lubiat fonts . . laKatifiorons. 
x88o Gray Struct. Bot. 417 Labiatiflorous. Said of certain 
Compositae with bilabiate corollas. 

Labidometer (Imbidp mftai). Swg. [f. Gr. 
Aa/ 3 <So-, Aaj 3 ty forceps + pirpov -METE8. Cf. F. 
labidometre.] An instrument consisting of * pair 
of obstetric forceps with a graduated scale attached 
for measuring the size of the foetal head. 

1833 in Dunghson Med. Lex. (ed. 9). 

•(" Labies, sb. pi. Obs. [Plural oi ^labie, *laby, ad, 
Labi-um. Cf. obs. F. labie (Cotgr.).] Lips, 

1341 R. Copland Galyen's Thcrap. 2 C iv, "Yf a shepebercU 
sawe the Iabies of a sore harde, flynty, wan, and blacke. .he 
wold haue no dowbte for to cut it. 

Labile (l-Miii, larbil), a. Also 5 labyl, 7 Iabil. 
[ad. L. Idbil-is, f. labl to slip, fall. Lame : see -nua, 
Cf. F. labile.-] 

1 . Liable or prone to lapse. •[ a. Prone to fall 
into error or sin ; Theol. liable to fall from it-.no- 
cenee (obs.). b. Of a fund, etc. : Lapsable. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 147 M3’ labyl mynde and 
the dulnesse Of my wyt. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 199 
The supralapsarian Divines, who make man as labile the 
object of reprobation. 1740 Cheyne Regimen iv. 140 AIL 
Creatures being finite and free, must necessarily, by their 
Nature, be labile, fallible and peccable. 1894 Forum June 
449 These funds are no more labile than any other form of 
trust or mortmain. 

T 2 . Apt to slip away, slippery, lit. and jig. Obs. 
1623 Cockeram, Labile , slipperie, unstable. 1634 J'-R- 
Taylor Real Pres. 14 Now a man would think T.-* had him 
sure ; but his nature is labile and slippery. 

3 . Prone to undergo displacement in potation or 
change in nature, form, chemical composition, etc. ; 
unstable. Now only in Physics and Chemistry. 

1603 Florio Montaigne il xii. (1632) 340 Pithair.oras [said] 
that each thing or matter was ever gliding and labile. 1634 
Ter. Taylor Real Pres. § 1 Wood . . can .. be made thin, 
labile and inconsistent. 1878 Foster PAysie n. v. 363 
More labile than tissue proleid and yet more stable than 
the circulating proteid. 1889 BuRDON-SANDKJtwm in Nature. 
Sept. 26 Protoplasm . . comes to consist of two things . . of 
acting part which lives and is stable, and of acted-on part 
which has never lived and is labile, that is, In a state of 
metabolism. 1894 Ld. Salisbury in Pop. Sci. Monthly Nov. 
40 The genius of Lord Kelvin has recently discovered what 
he terms a labile state of equilibrium. 

4 . Electr. Said of the application of a current 
by moving an electrode over an affected, region 
instead of holding it firmly at one part. 

1888 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 A. S. Eccles Sciatica vi. 63 
With the anode labile over the foot, leg, and thigh. 1896 
AUbuti's Syst. Med. I. 369 The battery current labile over 
the affected muscles. 

Hence Lability, proneness to lapse, instability 
of form or nature. 

1646 Gaulk Cases Cause. 34 Vanity of Science, error of 
Conscience, lability of innocence. 1634 Jisr. Taylor Real 
Pres. xi. § 32. 247 Consistence or lability, are not essential to 
wood and water. 1740 Ciieyne Regimen v. (1790) 218 But 
Sensibility and Intelligence, being by their Nature and 
Essence free must be labile, and by their Lability may 
actually lapse, degenerat [etc.]. 

Labi-meter. Burg. [ad. F. labimltre, in- 
correctly f. Gr. XajSts (nom.) : see Labidometeb.J 
=Labidometek. 

1833 in Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 9b 
Labio- (l<?‘ - bi£>), taken as comb, form of L. 
labium lip, (a) in Phonetics , with the sense ‘ formed 
with lips and (some other organ) as labio-dental 
adj. and sb., labio -guttural, -lingual, -nasal, 
-palatal (hence labio-palatalize vb.), -velar adjs, ; 
(nonce-wd.) labio-palato-nasal adj. ; (b) Path., 
* affecting or having to do with the lips and (some 
other part) ’, as labio-afveolar , labio-gtosso- laryn- 
geal, - pharyngeal , labio-mental [L. mentum chin], 
etc. (Syd, Soc. I.ex. 1888). Also la'biomancy 
[Gr. pavrtia. divination], lip-reading. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech 71 P. and B. are Labial: Ph. 
and Bh. are * Labio-dental. Ibid. 138 The Labiodentals. 
1748 Phil. Trans. XL V. 405 The labial and labio-dental Con- 
sonants. 1887 Cook tr. Sievers' O. E. Gram. 100 A sonant 
spirant, either labial or labio-dental. 1874 A. J. Ellis M. E. 
Pronunc. iv. xi. § 2 No. 7. 1353 Labials ,. Labio-dentals... 
*Labio-linguals. 1876 Clin. Soc. Tram. IX, 82 Progressive 
*labio-glosso-laryngeal paralysis. 1897 Ajlbiitt’s Syst. Med. 
IV. 862 In labio-glosso-laryngeal paralysis anesthesia of the 
larynx has been observed. 1879 H. Nicql in Encycl. Brit . 
IX. 632/1 French and Northern Provenfal also agree in 
changing Latin w from a *labio-guttural to a *labic-palatal 
vowel. 1686 Plot Stajffbrdsh, 288 So . . skill’d was she in 
this Art (which we may call *Labiomaney}« .that., when in 
bed, if she might lay but her hand on their lipps so as to 
feel the motion of them, she could perfectly understand 
what her bedfellows said. 1812 Evrop. Mag. LXIL 287 
[Title of article.] Labiomancy. 1874, A. J. Ellis E. E. Pro- 
nunc. iv. xi. § 9 No. 7, 1350 Granting that consonants may 
be labialised, or palatalised, or *labio-palatalised. 1867 
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LABOROUS. 


LABIOSE. 

O. W. Holmes Guardian Angel ii. (1891) x6 A sort of half- 
suppressed 'labiopalato-nasal utterance. 1894 Lindsay 
Latin Long. Index, 'Labiovelar Gutturals], 

Labion, variant of Labkon. 

Labiose (lc‘’bi(?«s), a. Bot. [f. Labi-atb, with 
substitution of suffix,] (See quot.) 

183a Lindley Introd. Bot. 1. ii. § 7. 119 If the [polypetalous] 
corolia . . resembles what is called labiate in gamopetalous 
corollas, it is termed labiose. 

Labirinth, -ynth, obs. forms of Labyrinth. 

It Labium (l# 1 -bism). [L. = * lip ’.] A lip or 
lip-like part. (Cf. Labrtjm.) 

1 . Anat. fa. One of the sides of the aperture of 
a vein. Obs. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 28/4. When we 
bende the elbowe, both the labia or lippes of the vayn do 
separate themselves, 

b. Chiefly in pi. labia, in full labia pudendi : 
The lips of the female pudendum ; the folds of in- 
tegument on either side of the vulva. 

1722 Quincy Lex- Pkysico-Med. (ed.2) 174. The Labia, or 
Lips of the great Chink. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 21 When the 
uterus remains within the labia. 1872 Thomas Die. Women 
10 An ichorous, fetid, nauseating fluid bathes the labia 
majora. 1879 T, Bryant Bract. Burg. II. 229 In women, 
the labium may be the seat of an inguinal hernia. 

2 . In insects, crustaceans, etc., the organ which 
constitutes the lower covering or ‘floor’ of the 
mouth and serves as an under lip. (Cf. Labrom.) 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 209 They [Myriapoda] 
have .. a labium or lip without palpi, formed of united por- 
tions. 1862 in Goldsmith's Nat, Hist. II. 575 The mouth 
has usually two mandibles, a labium, or lip below, and from 
three to five pairs of jaws. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur s Comp. 
Anat. 24s When those gnathites are fused in the middle 
line the so-called labium is formed. 

b. Conch. The inner lip of a univalve shell. 

1839 Sowbrby Conch. Man. 54 Labium , or inner lip. Is 
used to express that side of the aperture which is nearest the 
axis, and generally contiguous to the body whorl, the lower 
part of this, when sufficiently distinct from the part which 
overwraps the body whorl, is called the Columella. 1851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 240 The labium , or columellar lip. 

3 . Bot, The lip, esp. the lower or anterior lip, 
of a labiate corolla. (Cf. Galea.) 

1823 Crabb Techno!. Diet., Labium, the Lip, the exterior 
part of a labiate or ringent corolla. It is distinguished into 
upper and lower; but sometimes the upper lip is called the 
labium,' and the lower galea. 1880 Guay Struct. Bot. 419 
A bilabiate corolla or calyx.. is cleft into an upper (superior 
or posterior) and a lower (inferior or anterior) portion or lip 
(labium). 

4 . The lip of an organ pipe (Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Mus. Terms). 

II Lablab (Ise’bkeb). [Arab. t_>ULJ lablab l\ 
The Egyptian or black bean, a native of India, 
but naturalized in most warm countries, 

2823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Lablab , the Dolichos Labial 
of Linnaeus. 1866 Treas. Bot., Lablab, a genus of tropical 
pulse formerly included in Dolichos, The two recognised 
species are natives of India, but . . they are now found 
naturalised in most tropical countries. 1886 A. H. Church 
Food Grains India 161 Of the numerous forms of Lablab the 
majority are eaten as a green vegetable. 

Labor : see Labour. 

+ Laborant. Obs. [ad. L. labdrant-em , pr. 
pple. of labor are to Labour.] A laboratory work- 
man ; chemist’s assistant ; a working chemist. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. 11, iii. (1848) 105 As I am wont to 
reverence vulgar Chymists, I then envy’d their Laborants, 
whose imployment requires them to attend the Fire. 1680 
•— Exper. Chem, Brine. 1. 39 We caused the Laborant with 
an iron rod dexterously to stirr the kindled part of the 
Nitre. 1694 Phil, Trans. XVIII. 303 Glauber., a very 
Chymist or Laborant, and nothing at all of a clear Philo- 
sopher. 

T La'borate, V. Obs. rare. In 7 labourate. 
[f. ppi. stem of L. laborare to Labour.] tram. 
To elaborate. 

1662 J. Chandler tr. Van Hehnant’s Oriat. 298 The tran- 
spiring or breathing thorow of Spirits iabourated in the heart, 
+ Labora’tion. Obs. rare— 1 . Also 5 -aoion, 
[ad. L. labSration-em, n. of action f. laborare to 
Labour.] Working, work, labour. 

4146a Ashby Poems 77 Wisdam must haue grete appli- 
cacion In meche redyng and other laboracion. 1727 Bailey 
voh II, Laboratian, a labouring. 

Laboratorial (ke-borato»-rial), a. [f. Labo- 
ratory + -At.] Pertaining to the laboratory. 

1862 II. Marryat Yr. in Sweden II. 368 A large glass 
bowl, with a laboratorial spout. *881 Nature XXlII. 569 
Their courses of instruction whether lectures or laboratorial. 
LaboratoTian, a. and sb. rare. [f. Labora- 
tory + -an.] A. adj. = prec. B. sb. A chemist 
who works in a laboratory, 

*860 Pirns Lab, Chem. Wonders 135 Young laboratorians 
at home . . will not be slow to show their dexterity. Ibid, 
X73 The labomtorian chemists can liquify this metal. 

Laboratory (lse’bSr&tari). Also 7 laboritary, 
labratory. [ad. med.L. labSrdtdri-um, f. L, labd- 
rare to Labour : see -ory, Gf. F, laboraioire. It., 
Sp., Pg. laboratorio ; also Euaboratory.] 

1 . A building set apart for conducting practical 
investigations in natural science, orig. and esp. in 
chemistry, and for the elaboration or manufacture 
of chemical, medicinal, and like products. 

1603 Timme Quersit, iil 191 Wee commonly prouide that 


they bee prepared in our laboratory. a 1637 B. Jonson Mer- 
cury Vital. Induction, A Laboratory or Alchemist’s work- 
house. 1683 Wilding in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 238 For seeing 
y° Labratory ,. 00 00 06. 1691 Wood A tk. Oxon. II. 392 He 
had a Laboratory to prepare all Medicines that he used 
on his Patients. 1763 H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) III. 248 His best pieces were representations of 
chymists and their laboratories. 1802 Med. jfrnl. VIII. 87 
To establish in London a laboratory, or manufacture of 
artificial mineral waters. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
Introd. 9 The greater number of the experiments were 
made in the laboratory of the Royal Institution^ 1881 Sir 
W. Thomson in Nature 435 The electro-magnetic machine 
has been brought from the physical laboratory into the pro- 
vince of engineering, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1664 Power Exper. Philos . t. 65 The Soul (like an 
excellent Chymist) in this internal Laboratory of Man, by 
a fermentation of our nourishment in the Stomach [etc.]. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 461 Fissures and caverns 
of rocks are the laboratories, where such operations are 
carried on. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 15 The soil is 
the laboratory in which the food is prepared, i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog.Seaxviii. § 740 Like the atmosphere it [the sea] 
is a laboratory in which wonders by processes the most 
exquisite are continually going on. 1870 J. H. Newman 
Gram. Assent 11. viii. 260 A notion neatly turned out of the 
laboratory of the mind. 

2 . Mil. ‘A department of an arsenal for the 
manufacture and examination of ammunition and 
combustible stores’ (Voyle Milit. Did. 1876). 

1716 Land. Gas. No. 5439/3 The Ammunition Laboratory 
. . was . . set on Fire. 1804 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Deep. 
(1837 ) III. 528 The arsenal, the laboratory [etc.].. are under 
his immediate superintendence. 1846 Greener Gunnery 85 
A fuse, invented., by. .a person employed in the laboratory 
at Woolwich. 

3 . Metallurgy. 1 The space between the fire and 
flue-bridges of a reverberatory furnace in which the 
work is performed ; also called the kitchen and the 
hearth ’ (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881), 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 822 The flame and the smoke 
which escape from the sole or laboratory pass into con- 
densing chambers. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 
393 The laboratory is 9 feet long, 6 feet 9 inches wide, and 
connects with the chimney, 2 feet 6 inches square, by a flue. 

4 . altrib., as laboratory apparatus, chemist, ex- 
periment , fire, forge, furnace, machinery, man, 
(sense 2) stores , work ; laboratory-chest, a chest 
containing ammunition and explosive stores. 

i860 PtKSSE Lab. Chem. Wonders 143 As the botanist 
does with plants so does the 'laboratory-chemist with the 
salts. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780! Dd, A 'labora- 
tory-chest is to be on board each bomb-vessel, in the captain’s 
cabin, in which all the small stores are to be kept. 1808 
Daily News 8 Feb. 3/2 Most of this evidence has had to be 
tested by 'laboratory experiments. 1870 Tyndall Heat v. 
§ i8|. 148 My assistant dissolved the substance in a pan over 
our 'laboratory fire. 1866 Odling A nim.Chem. iv.78Whether 
the chemist may not effect in his 'laboratory-machinery a 
similar intercombination of deoxidised carbonic acid and 
water. 1822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 449 Coal 
heavers, dustmen, 'laboratory-men, and others who work 
among dry powdery _ substances. 1828 Spearman Brit. 
Gunner 8 Ammunition and 'Laboratory Stores. 1881 
Lockyer in Nature 318 Whether we passed from low to 
high temperatures in ^laboratory work. 

t Laboriferous, a. Obs, rare [f. L. 
labSrifer (f. labSrif)- Labour + -fer bearing) + 
-ous : see -Fergus.] (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Ldbomferous, that takes pains, 
that endures labour, painfull, difficult. 

La,bormth, -ynth, obs. forms of Labyrinth. 

j* Laboriose, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. laborios-us (see 
Laborious).] ‘Laborious, pains-taking’ (1727 
Bailey vol. II). 

Laboriosity (labo'ri|fi-siti). rare. [f. L. 
laboriss-us (see next) + -ity. Cf. F. laboriositi. J 
Lahoriousness. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Laboriosity, painfulness, labori- 
ousness, or laborosity. 1840 Btachw. Mag, XLVIII. 132 
Numberless folio and quarto dissertations . . attest their 
invincible laboriosity. 184a Blackik in 'Bait’s Mag. IX. 
749 The lumbering laboriosity of dead grammars and 
dictionaries. 

Laborious (labo®Tfos), a. Also 6 -yous(e. 
fad. F. laborieux (i2-i3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or 
ad. L. laborios-us, f. labor Labour : see-ious.] 

X. Given to labour or toil; doing much work; 
assiduous in work, hard-working. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 90 If thou wolt here Of hem that 
whilom, vertuous Were and therto laborious, c 1407 Scogan 
Moral Balade 69 Therefore laborious Ought ye to be, 
beseeching god . . To yeve you might for to be vertuous. 
1555 Eden Decades 318 Thmhabitauntes are men of good 
corporal ure, and laborious. 1634 Rainbow Labour (1633) 5 
The limbs of your industry are so strong and laborious. 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert Autobiog. Life (1886) 192 He .. was 
observed seldom or never . . to sweat much, though he 
were very laborious. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 24a 
AH., com bine to drive The lazy Drones from the laborious 
Hive, 1709 Steele Tatler No. at p 5 Laborious Ben’s 
Works wilt bear this Sort of Inquisition. _ 175a Hume Pol. 
Disc. i. 17 Their own steel and iron, in such laborious 
hands, become equal to the gold and rubies of the Indies. 
1837 Ld. Dvffbrin Lett. Jr. High Latitudes (1867) 78 
Those calm laborious minds . . pursuing day by day with 
single-minded energy some special object. 1871 Mobley 
Voltaire (1886) 9 He was always serious in meaning and 
laborious in matter, 
b, = Labouring ppl. a. r. 

1777 Hums Ess. 4 Treat. I. 280 By this means, .a greater 


number of laborious men are maintained, who may be 
diverted to the public service. 179S Burke Th. Scarcity 
Wks. VII. 378 The moral or philosophical happiness of the 
laborious classes. 

2 . Of actions, conditions, etc. : Characterized by 
or involving labour or much work ; toilsome. + Of 
wages : Hardly earned. Obs. 

14. . Chaucer' s Friar's T. 130 (Corpus MS.) My office [is] fui 
laborious. 1326 Pitgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1531) 83 Nothynge 
is more, .laboryous to kepe, than is virgmite. 154? Leland 
(title) The Iaboryouse J ourney and Serche of Johan Ley- 
lande for Englandes Antiquitees. 1607 Topsell Hist. 
Four-f. Beasts (.658) Pref., I have not any accesse of main- 
tenance, but by voluntary benevolence for personal pains, 
receiving no more but a laborious wages. 1611 Bible 
Ecclus. vii. 15 Hate not laborious worke, neither husbandrie. 
1637 Milton Lycidas 72 To scorn delights, and live laborious 
dayes. 1723 Pope Odyss. in. 127 Shall I the long laborious 
scene review, And open all the wounds of Greece anew? 
1752 Johnson Rambler No. 204 P ir Forced jests, and 
laborious laughter. 1781 Gibbon Decl. f F. III. 202 The 
subject of minute and laborious disquisition. 1843 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 7 In a laborious anxiety to be correct, 
they have evaporated away all the spirit of their book, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. iv. 33 These days were laborious and in- 
structive. 1878 Jevons Primer Pol. Econ. 43 The great 
advantage of capital is that it enables us to do work in the 
least laborious way. 

b. Of concrete objects : Entailing labour in con- 
struction or execution ; involving much elaboration, 
f Also (rare~ L ), Causing wearisome toil. 

1333 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb. 1 49 The laborious Taber- 
nacle whiche Moises btiylded. 1666 Pkpys Diary 14 July, Up 
betimes to the office to write fair a laborious letter. 1705 
Addison Italy (1733) 105 The long laborious Pavement here 
he treads. 1824 M iss Ferrier Inker, xl vii, A most laborious 
and long-winded letter. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 20 
Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere. 1836 Kane Arct. 
Expl. II. iii. 43 We have a large and laborious outfit to 
arrange. 

3 . Midwifery . Attended with severe labour. 

1637 T. Morton New Eng, Canaan (1883) 148 Very apt 

are they to be with chiide, ana very laborious when theybeare 
children, 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 23 Labours 
in such Circumstances are generally laborious. 1734-64 
Smellie Midwifery I. 242 Laborious births, 1833 Maynr 
Expos. Lex,, Labour, Laborious t or Instrumental . . that 
requiring the use of extracting instruments for its com- 
pletion . . also called Difficult Labour. 

+ 4 . Pertaining to labour. Obs. rare — l . 

1632 Quarles Div. Fancies n. Ixxvi. (1660) 89 Me thinks 
that they should change their trade [rc. that of the theatre] 
for shame Or honour’t with a more laborious name. 

Laboriously (laboa-riosli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In a laborious manner; with labour or 
assiduous toil. 

41310 More Ficus Wks. 16 Thet, that . . in the space of 
this temporal! death laboriously purchase themself eternall 
death. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. viii. 65 The 
Experiment was laboriously try’d. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 
597, I chuse laboriously to bear A weight of woes. 1828 
D’ Israeli Ckas. I (1830) III. i. 12 Never was there a 
Monarch who employed his pen so laboriously. 1836 Kane 
Arct. Expl. II. xvti. 180 The laboriously-earned results 
of the expedition. 1883 J. Hawthorne in Harper's Mag. 
Nov. 034/2 The . . beams of the .. ceiling, .were laboriously 
carved. 

Laboriousness (labowriasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] Laborious character or condition ; as- 
siduity in work ; toilsomeness. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 89 That great 
labonousnesse they so much frame to themselves. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 38 To strenuous minds there js 
an inquietude in overquietness, and no laboriousness in 
labour. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 133 The exceeding 
Laboriousness of my Work. 1818 Hallam Middle Ages 
(1853' II- 62 Masdeu, in learning and laboriousness, the 
fir-t Spanish antiquary. 1861 Lytton & Fane Tannhduser 
32 Leaf and stem disintertwined itself With infinite 
laboriousness. 

j* Labor o-sity. Obs. rare— [f. L. *labdros-us 
(see next) + -ity.] Laboriousness. 

1636 [see Laboriosity]. 

t La’borous, a. Obs. Forms : 4-7 laborous, 
5 -ose, 5-8 labourous, 6 -orouse, -crus, 5-6 
-erous, Sc. laubo(u)r( o)us, [a. OF. laboros, -us, 
laboureux L. * labor os-us, f. labor Labour (cf. 
doldrosus, f. dolor) ; see -ous.] = Laborious. 

41386 Chaucer Friar’s T. 130 Myn offyee is ful laborous 
[Corpus MS. laborious], a 1430 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 
4 Huntyng haukyng and fowlyng be so laborous & greuous 

! iat [etc.]. 41430 tr. De Imitatione in. Iii. 123 Whe)>er all 
aborose Jnuges be not to be suffrid for euerlasting lif? 
4 1460 Ashby Poems 87 Be ye therm right laberous. c 1470 
Henry Wallace xi. 938 His laubourous mynd on otiiir 
materis wrocht. 1313 Douglas Mneis in. vi. 199 Quhow 
thow may all laubourus pane sustene. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 11. 72 We nede not a longer or more laborous 
pr fe. 1391 Spenser M. H-ubberd 266 For husbands life is 
labourous and hard. 1393 T. Hsu. Gardening 3 Then 
must you dig a pit (although y° same wil be very labourous). 
1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Parnass. isg Why should we 
undertake the laborous business of dividing the world into 
equal partitions? 1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4057/3 After a 
labourous.. March, 1782 T. Vaughan Fash. Follies I. 67 
Reading and writing .. were too laborous [ed. 2 (1810) 
laborious] for the nerves of a man of fashion. 

Hence + I>a’borcrasly adv,, f La-boronsness. 
41450 tr. De Imitatione in. v. 69 Ojfir, j?at .. desiren la- 
borously binges euerlasting. Ibid, hi. xxxvi, 106 pat pat is 
laboresly goten by mannys witte. 1530 Palsgr. 237/1 La- 
bourousnesse, laboriositi. 1331 ElyotGW. hi. x. (1880) II. 
273 He laborousely and studiousely discussed controuersies. 


LABOUR. 


LABOUR. 


Labour, labor (itf‘‘bai), sb. Forms : 4-5 l a . 
bore, 4 -6 -ar, -oure, 5-6 Sc. laubour, 4- labour, 
5- labor, [a. OF. labor, labour (mod.F. labeur), 
ad. L. labdrem labour, toil, distress, trouble. Cf. 
Pr. labor, laor, Sp. labor, Pg. lavor, It. labors. 

As in favour, etc., the spelling with -our is preferred in 
the British Isles, while in the U.S. - or is more common.] 

1 . Exertion of the faculties of the body or mind, 
esp. when painful or compulsory ; bodily or mental 
toil. Hard labour : see Hard a. 18 b. + To do 
one's labour : to exert oneself, make efforts {to do 
something). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23699 pan sal it [pe erth] blisced be 
and quit o labur, and o soru, and sit. 13 E. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 633 Why schulde he not her [i.e. innocents’] labour 
alow? c 1386 Chaucer Prioress’ T. 11 To telle a storie 
I wol do my labour. <71400 Destr. Troy 10770 Hit were 
labur to long hir lotis to tell. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
Auian (1889) 2 He that wylle haue .. worship and glorye 
may not haue hit withoute grete laboure. 1533 Gau 
Richt P ay (1888) 93 O heuinlie fader gifif vsz alsua necessar 
thingis to our corporal sustentatione be our aune richtus 
laubour. 1535 Coverdale Eccl. ii. 18 , 1 was weery of ail my 
laboure, Which I had taken vnder the Sonne. 1611 Bible 
Ps. civ. 23 Man goeth forth vnto his worke: and to his 
labour, vntill the euening. 1619 Drayton Idea lix, Labour 
is light where Loue . . doth pay. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 
1021 So he with difficulty and labour hard Mov’d on, 
with difficulty and labour hee. 1732 Hume Pol. Disc. 
i. i2 Everything in the world is purchas’d by labour, and 
our passions are the only causes of labour. 1781 Cowper 
Hope 20 Pleasure is labour too, and tires as much. 1827 
Lytton Falkland 15 Nothing seemed to me worth the 
labour of success. 1833 Tennyson Lot os- Eaters 87 Ah, 
why Should life all labour be ? 

personified, c 1400 Rom. Rose 4994 With hir Labour and 
Travaile Logged been. 1764 Golosm. Trav. 82 Nature . . 
Still grants her bliss at Labour’s earnest call. 1804 Grahame 
Sabbath 2 Mute is the voice of rural labour. 

transf. 184a Combe Digest. 267 The stomach, having less 
labour imposed upon it, will require less blood, 
b. Phr. Labour in vain, lost labour. 

[1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 181 [They] helden hem vn- 
harcfy and here conseille feble, And leten here labowre lost 
& alle here longe studye. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 293 Whan 
he sigh . . that his labour was in veine.] 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixvi. 13 The leill labour lost, and leill seruice. 1335 
Coverdale Ps. cxxvii. 2 It is but lost labour that ye ryse 
vp early. 1613 T. Adams England's Sickn, 10 Let Nature 
doe her best, we dwelt at the Signe of the Labour-in-vaine. 
Onely Christ hath washed vs. a 1670 Hacket A bp. Wil- 
liams 11. (1693) 67 That Commission ended at Labour in 
vain ; not, as the old Emblem is, to go about to make a 
Black-moor white, but to make him that was White to 
appear like a Black-moor. 1679 Dryden Tr. 4 Cr. u. ii. 
The sign-post for the labour invain. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physick (1762) p. xviii, Add to the rest (for it is not labour 
lost) that old unfashionable medicine, Prayer. 

•f c. Bodily exercise, (Cf. Gr. ir 6 vos.) 

1384 Cogan Haven Health i. (1612) x Labour then, or 
exercise is a vehement moouing, the end whereof is altera- 
tion of the breath or Winde of man. 1666 Harvey Morb. 
Angl. x. (1672) 28 Moderate labour of the body is univer- 
sally experienced to conduce to the preservation of health. 

•f d. An alleged term for a ‘ company ’ of moles. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans f vj b, A Labor of Mollis. 

2 . spec, in modern use : Physical exertion directed 
to the supply of the material wants of the com- 
munity ; the specific service rendered to production 
by the labourer and artisan. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. I. Introd. 1 The annual labour of 
every nation is the fund which originally supplies it with 
ail the necessaries and conveniences of life, which it annually 
consumes. Ibid. I. 1. v, 35 Labour, therefore, is the real 
measure of the exchangeable value of all commodities. 
1798 Malthus Popul. iv. iv. (1806) II. 348 If the popu- 
lation of this country were better proportioned to its 
food, the nominal price of labour might be lower than it 
is now. 18*3 Edin. Rev. XLIII. 14 The ,. remedy is to 
diminish the supply of labour. 1842-39 Gwilt Arckit. 
Gloss., Labour, a term in masonry employed to denote 
the value of a piece of work in consideration of the time 
bestowed upon it. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. u iii. § 1 (1876) 28 
Labour is indispensable to production, but has not always 
production for its effect 1863 Barry Dockyard Econ . +3 
The difficulty of organising labour, particularly in masses, is 
well known. 1883 Act 48 4 49 Piet. c. 36 Preamble, Doubts 
have arisen as to whether or not it be lawful for an employer 
of labour to permit electors in his regular employ to absent 
themselves. 

b. The general body of labourers and operatives, 
viewed in its relation to the body of capitalists, or 
with regard to its political interests and claims. 
Chiefly attrib. (see 8). 

1880 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. III. xiii. 228 Labour . . was 
radually discovering the truth of the old saying, that God 
elps those who help themselves. Mod. The parliamentary 
representation of labour. 

3 . An instance of bodily or mental exertion ; a 
work or task performed or to be performed. A 
labour of Hercules, a Herculean labour : a task 
requiring enormous strength. Labour of love (see 
Love sb.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2229, I rede we bigin a laboure . . and 
make a toure. 1432-30 tr. Rigden (Rolls) I. rx If that a 
pigmei scholde make him redy to conflicte after the labores 
of Hercules plenerly finisenede. 1535 Coverdale Rev, 
xiv. 13 Yee the sprete sayeth, that they rest from their 
laboures. 1530 Taverner Prov. 34 Laboures ones done, be 
swete. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 257. 1599 — Much 
Ado 11. i. 380. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta s Hist. 

Indies iv. vii. 226 They are two insupportable labours 
in searching of the mettall ; first to digge and breake the 
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rockes, and then to drawe out the water all together. 16x7, 
* 73 * [see Herculean a. 3]. 1702 Rowe Tanterl. Ded., 
When they shall reckon up ins ^ Labours from the Battle of 
Seneff. 1732 Law Serious C. iii. (ed. 2) 32 Whose lives have 
Men a careful labour to exercise these virtues. *835 Lytton 
Rienzi i. i. 4 My labours of the body, at least, have been 
light enough. 1871 Davies Metric Syst, 11. 29 The rich 
treasures of their labors. 

4 . The outcome, product, or result of toil. Also 
pi. Obs. exc. arch. [Cf. L. hominumque boumque 
labores , Virgil.] 

<1x300 Cursor M. 1986 3 eildes til your creatur J>e tend 
part o your labour. 1432-50 tr. Htgdett (Rolls) I. 7 Y . . 
mtende to compile a tretys . . excerpte of diuerse labores of 
auctores. 1333 Coverdale Ps. civ. 44 They toke the labours 
of the people in possession. 1350 Crowley Epigr. 307 To 
worke what they can, and lyue on theyr laboures. x6xx 
Bible Transl. Pref. 12 Others haue laboured, and you may 
enter into their labours. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, m. 688 
Thewaxen Labour of theBees. X709Swift Pind.Bickerstaff 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 174 , 1 saw my labours, which cost meso much, 
thought and watching, bawled about by common hawkers. 
1720 Pope Iliad xvm. 536 Five ample plates the broad 
expanse [of the shield] compose, And godlike labours on the 
surface rose. 1736 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. IV. 176 The Thing 
they want is the peaceable Possession of their Labours. 

+ 5 . Trouble or pains taken. (Occas. pi.) Obs. 

X4. . Sir Beues (MS. O.) 928 ‘ Haue this ’, he sayde, ‘ for 
thylabour !’ 1520 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 27 
The auditors .. be diligent and take labors herapon. 1391 
Shaks. Two Gent. 11. i. 139 If it please you, take it for your 
labour; And so good-morrow Seruant. x6xx Bible Transl. 
Pref. 2 The Emperour got for his labour the name Pupillus. 
a 1636 Ussher Power of Princes it. (1683) 141 He caused the 
Fellow to be soundly whipped for his labour. 

+ b. esp. The exertion of influence in furthering 
a matter or obtaining a favour. To make labour'. 
= Labour v. 13. Obs. 

1454 T. Dbnyes in Poston Lett. No. 199 (1897) I. 274 
Aftirward my wif was sum dele easid bi the labour of 
the Wardeyn of Flete, for the cursid Cardenale had sent 
hir to Newgate. 1461 J. Paston ibid. No. 408 II. 35, I 
understand tner shall be labour for a coroner that day, for 
ther is labour made to me for my good wyll here. 148a 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlviiL 313 By labour of lordes that 
wente bytwene ther was a poyntement taken that ther was 
no harme done. 1491 Act 7 Hen. PH, c. 22 Preamble, 

I pray you make laboure unto my Lady Warwyk to write to 
the King of Fraunce. X540 Act 32 Hen. Pill , c. 42 § 2 
Without any further sute or labour to be made to kyngs 
highnes . . for the same. 1342 Udall in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camd.) 2 Your labour for my restitution to the roume of 
Scholemaister in Eton. 1365 Stow in Three 15 th e. Chron. 
(Camd.) 136 Y e paryshe of S. Marie Magdalyn in Mjdke- 
stret, makynge labour to y* byshope, had by hym amynister 
apoyntyd to serve them with communion that day. 

6. The pains and efforts of childbirth; travail. 
Phr. in labour. 

1393 Spenser Epithat. 383 Sith of wemens labours thou 
hast charge, And generation goodly dost enlarge. x6xx 
Bible Gen, xxxv. 16 Rachel traueiled, and she had hard 
labour [Coverdale : the byrth came harde vpon hir]. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. Pill, v. i. 18 The Queens in Labor They say 
in great Extremity, and fear’d Shee’i with the Labour, end. 
1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 477 [She] had then been in labour about 
two hours. .. Interrogating her afterwards respecting her 
former labours [eta]. 1819 Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) II. 
308 She has. .brought me a fine little boy, after a labour of 
the very, very mildest character. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. 
Dis. Women vi. (ed. 4) 34 In the first labour the woman’s 
power and especially the labour, including the uterine, 
power is the greatest, 
b. fig. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 6- Cl. nr. vii. 81 With Newes the times 
with Labour, And throwes forth each minute, some. x6xa 
Bacon Ess., Beaut jr (Arb.) 208 As if nature were rather busie 
not to erre, then in labour to produce excellency. 1634 
Heywood Maydenhd. well lost 1. B 3 b, My brain’s in labour, 
and must be deliuered Of some new mischeife. 1663 Manley 
tr. Grotius’ Low C. Warres X21 And now that sentence is 
brought forth, wherewith . , the Warre had now been in 
labour for the space of nine years. 1797 T. Holcroft tr. 
Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) II. Ixvi. 29 We beheld . . the mountain 
incessantly in labour. 

f 7 . Eclipse. [A Latinism.] ObsM*- 
1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, n. 679 Teach me the various 
Labours of the Moon, Ana whence proceed th’ Eclipses of 
the Sun [L. defedus solis varies, lunsequt labores'], 

8, attrib. and Comb. : simple attrib., as labour- 
sphere ; (sense 2 b) labour bank , leader, member , 
party, question', objective and objective gen., as 
labour-easing, -saving, -worthy adjs. ; instrumental, 
as labour-bent, coarsened, dimmed adjs. ; also 
labour book, a book containing accounts of labour 
employed ; f labour - fellow, fellow - labourer ; 
*t* labour-house, a laboratory ; labour-market, 
the supply of unemployed labour considered with, 
reference to the demand for it; labour-pains, 
pains of childbirth; labour-show Obstetrics, the 
mucous discharge streaked with blood which imme- 
diately precedes the occurrence of labour ; labour- 
starve v. trans., to impoverish (land) by expending 
too little labour upon it ; labour-time (see quot.) ; 
labour-yard, a yard in a workhouse or prison, 
where enforced labour is done by the inmates, 

1847 Illustr. Lond. Hews 28 Aug. 135/3 The Chartists are 
raising subscriptions to establish a bank, to be called the 
‘"Labour Bank’. 1883 Fortn. Rev . x Nov. 609 The., 
"labour-bent back of the labourer. 1893 Jml. K. Agric. 
Soc. Dec. 663 Taking notes from farmers’ "labour-books. 
1866 Howell Penet. Life xx. 343 Her "labour-coarsened 
hands. 1867 M. Arnold H eine’s Grave 89 The weary Titan 1 


with deaf Ears, and "labour-dimm'd eyes. 1837 Wheel- 
wright tr. Aristoph. I. 196 The fertile vine, whose tendrils 
bear The "labour-easing grape. 1349 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasin. Par., Phil. 9 My "labourfelowes in y gospell. 
*557 N. T. (Geneva) 1 Thess. iii. 2 Timotheus . . our 
labour felowe in the Gospel of Christe. 17x3 Black more 
Creat. 169 Did chymic chance the furnaces prepare. Raise 
all the *labour.houses of the air? 1892 Zangwill Bow 
M yst. viii. 113 A hand was laid upon the "labour leader's 
shoujder. a x6x8 Sylvester Spectacles ix. (Grosart) II. 298 
Th* idle Lubber, "labour-loathing. 1861 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Audi Alt. III. 149 The expenditure consequent on 
this, is thrown into what people call the *labour-market. 
1876 H. Fawcett Pol. Econ. n. iv. 146 The home labour- 
market is relieved by emigration. 1895 Whitaker’s Al- 
manack 134 The House of Commons . . Liberals, 267 (in- 
cluding 4 "Labour. Members). ^54-64 Smellie Mid- 
wifery I, 197 If it is delivered without any other assist- 
ance than that of the ’’labour-pains the birth ought to be 
called natural. 1799 Adolphus Mem. Fr. Rev . I. 2 The 
dauphiness. .was unexpectedly seized with labour-pains, and 
delivered. x886 Pall Mall G. x8 May 3/r The position 
attained by the new "Labour party. 1888 E. Bellamy Look- 
ing Backward v, What solution, if any, have you found for 
the * la hour question? X77. Adam Smith (Worcester), A 
■“■labor-saving machine. 1870 Lowell A mongyiy Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) xxo Only too thankful for any labor-saving contrivance 
whatsoever, 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 60 Leu- 
corrheaNabothip'La.haar-Shio'/f. x868 J. H. N ewman Perses 
Par. Occasions 140 Severed . . F rom thy loved ’’labour-sphere. 
1891 Daily News 28 Mar. 2/6 The land of Lincolnshire . . 
was "labour-starved. 1898 Jf. Arch Story of Life viii. 183 
Hundreds and hundreds of labour-starved acres. 1887 
Kirkup in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 212/t The "labour-time 
which we take as the measure of value is the time required 
to produce a commodity under the normal social conditions 
of production with the average degree of skill and intensity 
of labour. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat ii. (1867) 116 It will 
be a "labour-worthy discourse. 1836 Reade Never too late 
x, He went into the "labor-yard, looked at the cranks [etc.]. 

IiaTjonr, labor (L?‘-b3.i), v. Forms: 4laborie, 
-y, labre, 4-5 labora, -er, 4-6 laboure, 5 -owre, 
Sc. lauber, 5-6 labur, Sc. laubour, 6 -or, -ur, 
-yr, 4- labor, 5- labour, [a. F. labourer (early 
laborer, 10th c.), ad. L. labordre, f. labor-, labor 
(see prec.). Cf. It. lavorare, Sp. labrar , Pg. 
lavrar. 

In mod. Fr,, Sp., and Pg. the word is chiefly restricted to 
the specific sense * to plough ’, the wider sense having passed 
to the vb. represented in Eng. by TRAVAtL.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To spend labour upon (the ground, + vege- 
table growths, etc.) ; to till, cultivate. Now poet. 
or arch. Also, in recent use, to work (a mine). 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 303 To labor vyne watz dere J>e 
date. C1470 Henry Wallace vm. 1607 The abill ground 
gert laubour thryftely. 1481 Caxton Godfrey vm. (1893) 29 
They laboured no londe by eryng. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. clxxxviii. 223 The landes were voyde and nat laboured. 
1549 Conipl. Scot. xv. 123 The grond that i laubyr. 1596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. m. 197 He gaue her landes and 
steddings, with seruandes to labour thame. r6o2 Carew 
Cornwall 82 a. To labor the Lords vineyard. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xn. x8 Labouring the soile, and reaping plenteous crop. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5) s.v.,To Labour the Ground, is to manure 
the Ground by removing the Earth. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 115 r 5 The Earth must be laboured before it gives its 
Increase. 179a A. Young 7'rav. France 411 The English 
labourer . . hazards much when he labours land for him- 
self. 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s xxviii, The garden was 
weeded, and the glebe was regularly laboured. 1833 [see 
Laboured///, a.]. 1876 Morris Sigurd 11. X40 Fair then 

was the son of Sigmund as he toiled and laboured the 
ground. 1897 Westrn. Gaz. 3 Sept. 2/1 A claim must.be 
properly laboured by the owner or by someone paid by him. 

2 . gen. To spend labour upon; to work upon ; 
to produce or execute with labour. (Also with 
cogn. obj.) Obs. or arch. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode II, Ix. (1869) 99 Litel rouht 
hire of spinnynge, or to laboure oojier labour. 1432-30 tr, 
Higdeti (Rolls) I. 67 In eny other welle whiche hathe be 
laborede by diuerse kynges of Egiple. c 1440 Jacob’s Well 
4 Now haue I ymagyd and cast all myn jiool werk of }>is 
welle; which I schal laboure to 30U Ixxxix. dayes and v., 
ere it be performyd. X523 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 328 All manere goods and marchandis as 
shalbe labored, tracted, and adventured by ony of the in- 
habitants of this citie. 15. . Withals Diet. (1368) xx/x Claye 
labored to make pottes. 1399 Broughton's Lett. vii. 24 With 
this Rabbinicall rubbish . . haue you laboured a lomie and 
sandie building. x6ii Bible Transl. Pref. 1 Whether it be by 
deuising any thing our selues, or reuising that which 
hath bene laboured by others. 1623 Whitbourne New- 
foundland 82 The other are to labour the fish at land, 
(of which sixteene) seuen are to be skilfull headders, 
and splitters of fish. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, iv. 82 
They , . labour Honey to sustain their Lives. - — PEneid 
Vi. 859 Anvils, labour'd by the Cyclops Hands. 17*5 Pope 
Odyss. viii. 3x7 A wondrous net he labours. 1830 Tennyson 
Poems in Love laboured honey busily. I was the hive and 
Love the bee. 183a Standish Maidofjaen 8 The diamond 
labour'd from the mine. 

t b. To labour one’s needs : to work for one’s 
livelihood. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 6688 A man . , That . . wol but only 
bidde his bedis, And never with honde laboure his nedis. 

+ 3 . To use labour upon in rubbing, pounding, 
or the like ; hence, to rub, pound, beat, etc. (Gf. 
•work vb.) Obs, 

1486 Bk. St. Albans a. vb, Take y» white of an egge, & 
labur thessame in a sponge. 1344 Phaer Regim. (1560) 
Siijb, Laboure the sope and the rose water wel together. 
Ibid. S vi b, Red coral,. hanged about the neck, wherupon 
the childe should oftentymes labour his gummes, 1369 
R. Androsb tr. Alexis' Seer. IV. HI. 125 Boyle them, 


LABOUR, 

laboring them with the spatter. 1607 Markham Cava!, tu 
(1617) 79 As he trotteth, labour his contrarie side with the 
calfe of your leg. a r66t Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 486 
Take to every six gallons of water one gallon of the finest 
honey, and put into the boorn, and labour it together half 
an hour. 

4. To belabour, ply with blows. Ohs. exc. dial. 

*394 Carew H uart's Exam. Wits xiii. (1556) 211 The 
Asse. .if he be laboured with a cudgell, he setteth not by it. 
*645 SuNGSny Diary (1836) 177 Our horse did so fast labour 
ym w (h their longe tucks y‘ they could not endure it. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iil 639 Take a Plan t of stubborn 
Oak ; And labour him with many a sturdy Streak. 

mod. Sc. He took a stick an’ laubor’d [or labber’d] the heast 
terrible wi’d. 

6 . To work at or treat laboriously; to take great 
pains with (a matter) ; to work out in detail, to 
elaborate. Now almost exclusively in to labour a 
faint, a question, and similar expressions. 

C1449 Pecqck Repr. L xvi. 91 So preciose and vnlacke* 
able occupacion to be had and labond among hem. *548 
TJdaix Erasmus Par. Pref. 13 b, Verai fewe studentes dooe 
vse to readeand laboure anyone autour in anyone particuler 
facultee or disciplyne. 1605 Bacon A dv. Learn, n. xxiii. 8 3. 
aao Science of government, which we see is laboured and in 
some part reduced, a 1610 Fotherby Atheomastix 11. xi. 


labour’d. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 92 T 13 These lines, 
laboured with great attention, c 1730 Shknstone Solicitude 
39 How the nightingales labour the strain. 1784 Cowper Task 
111. 787Th' accomplished plan That he has touch’d, retouch’d, 
many a long day labor’d, and many a night pursued in 
dreams. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace tv. Wks. 1842 II. 337 
Though he labours this point, yet he confesses a fact . . 
which renders all his labours utterly fruitless. 1846 Ellis 
Elgin Marbles II. 223 In a single figure, parts are often 
highly laboured. 1863 C. Clarke Shakesp. Char. x. 254 
The reason why the poet has so laboured the character of 
his hero. 189a A. J. Balfour Sp, in Standard 11 Apr. 3/3, 
I do not desire on the present occasion to labour this pro- 
position. 

+b, =■ Elaborate v. 2. Obs. 

1615 Crookk Body of Man 373 In the cauity of this 
ventricle the vitall spirits are laboured. 1668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barthol. Anai. n. vi. 06 The Heart ..is the fountain 
of Life and labors the vital Spirits. 

6 . To endeavour to bring about (a state of things) ; 
to work for or with a view to (a result) ; to work 
hard for (a cause or the like), (Cf. 12 .) Obs. or arch. 

In early legal use often associated with sue. 

*439 E. E. Wills (1882) ri8 The mater so to be Iaboryd 
and sewyd that he be constrayned ther to do hit. 1463 
in Bury Wills (Camden) 40 If ony wil labonre the contrarye. 


labord by J>e said Richard Davis. *323 m xoth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm, App. v. 328 If ony such parson ..shaft 
sue or laboure ony such writte. rfiri B. Jonson Catiline 
111. i. Two things I must labour, That neither they up- 
braid, nor you repent you. 16x3 Porchas Pilgrimage, 
j Vescr. India (1864) 38 The Mother of Echebar . . laboured 
st peace, but not preuailing, fell sicke. *639 Fuller Holy 
War iv. xviii. (1647) 199 [She] laboured bis cause day and 
night, «r66x — Worthies (1840) III. 2 When Shat-over 
woods- . . were likely to be cut down, the university by letters 
labored their preservation. *<>78 Dryden Kind Keeper 11. i. 
Dram. Wks. 1725 IV. 303 Is this a Song to be sung at such 
a time when I am labouring your Reconcilement t 174a 
Young Nf. Th. 52 And labour that first palm of noble minds, 
Amanly scorn of terror from the tomb. 1793 Burke Observ. 
Cand, Minority Wks. 1842 I. 6x2 How much I wished for, 
and how earnestly I laboured, that re-union. *817 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India 1 . 111. iv. da* In labouring the ruin of Nujeeb 
ad Dowlah. 

+ 7. To endeavour to influence or persuade; to 
urge or entreat. (Cf. 13 .) Obs. 

146* Paston Lett, No. 404 II. 31 Tudynham, Stapylton, 


the antheerd speafee ere he die. *577-87 Holinshed Chroit . 
III. 1223/2 He was laboured and solicited dailie by wise 
and learned fathers, to recant his diuelish & erronious 
opinions. *398 Spenser in Whs. (ed. Grosart) I. 539 The 
landlords . , began . ,to labourtheErle of Tireonevnto tbeire 
parte. *603 Knollbs Hist. Turks (1621) 604 Hee began 
cunningly to labour divers of the noblemen one by ope. 
162a Bacon Hen. VII 1*9 Yet would not the French King 
deliver him up to King Henry (as hee was laboured to doe!. 
*633 Campion Hist. Irel. u. hi, 75 [He] laboured the King 
..earnestly for their pardons and obtained it. 

+b. To advocate strenuously, urge (a matter). 

*477 Poston Lett. No, 783 III. 17a That ye schttld labur 
the mater to my mahter, *< 5 x 6 F, Cottington in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) L 183 Much it is laboured there 
that he should come as ordinary, and not for a small time. 

1 8 . (with, compl.) To bring Into a specified con- 
dition or position by strenuous exertion, Obs. 

0x485 Digby Mysf. m, *823 per is a woman pat hetber 
hathlaberyd me owt of mercyll. *530 Crowley Way to 
Wealth 171 Loke if thou haue not laboured him oute of his 
house or ground. 160a Marston Antonio's Rev. v. iii. 
Wks. X&56 I. 134 , 1 have beene labouring; generall favour 
firme. x6xx Second Maiden's Trag. v, £ 1 . In Hail Dodsley 
X. 465 Our arms and Ups Shall labour life into her. Wake, 
sweet mistress 1 x6xs T. Adams Spirit. Navigator 34 
Whiles he labours them to Hell, wind* and Tide are, on his 
side, a 1617 P. Bayne Ephes, (1638) 17 Men must labour 
their hearts to a sense of the worth of the benefits. 1S33 
Earl Manch. Al Monde (1636) x 6 To labour the eye to 
see darkness*. 1635 Moupkt & Bonnet Health's Imprav. 
(1746) 131 Drink., a good Draught of your strongest Beer,, 
and then labour it ou t, as Plowmen do. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. ML 6s Sisyphus that labours, up the Hill The reading 
Rock in vain. 


+9. To impose labour upon; to work (an animal); 
to use (the body or its parts, occas. the mind) in 
some work. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory A rthur xviil xvii, The hors was passynge 
lusty and fresshe by cause he was not laboured a moneth 
afore. ergoo Yng. Children's Bk. in Babecs Bk. (1868) *0 A 
byrde hath wenges forto fle, So man hath Ames laborya to 
be. 7326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 303 b, Thou were so 
ferre ouer laboured & faynt for payne. 1533 Coverdale 
Dent. xxi. 3 A yonge cowe which hath not bene laboured, 
ner hath drawen in the yocke. 1543 Ascham Toxopk. 1. 
<Arb.) 46 A pasty me., where euery parte of the bodye must 
be. laboured. *638 Tarlton’s Test. Cjb, My fore-horse .. 
being let bloud and drencht yesterday, I durst not labour 
him. 1671 Milton Samson 1298 This Idols day Labouring 
thy mind More then the working day thy hands. 

+ b. To cause to undergo fatigue. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Shipman’s T. 1298 , 1 trowe . . that our gode 
man Hath yow laboured sith the night bigan. c 1400 Destr. 
T 13490 A tempest hym toke . . pat myche laburt the lede 
er he lond caght. 1496 Bk. St. Albans , Fishing (18x0) h v, 
Yf it fortune you to smyte a grete fysshe wyth a smalle 
hamays ! thenne ye must lede bym in the water and labour 
him there tyll he be drownyd and ouercome. 1632 J. Featly 
Hon. Chast. 23, I will not labour your cares with the many 
and vulgar arguments to prove a God. 

+ 10 . To burden, overwhelm, oppress, distress, 

14S0-X53O Myrr. Our Ladye 240 The drede of god, by 
whiche she was ful sore laboured & troubeled. 148a Monk 
of Evesham (Arb. ) 19 Sore labouryd with gret febulnes and 
wekenes, x6ri Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. (1632) 908 
Nature being sore laboured, sore wearied and weakned. 

H. Intransitive senses. 

11, To use labour, to exert one’s powers of body 
or mind ; in early use chiefly said of physical work, 
esp. performed with the object of gaining a liveli- 
hood; to exert oneself, toil; to work, esp. to work 
hard or against difficulties. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vjl 26, I wol helpe pee to labore 
whil my lyf iastip. Ibid. 117 We haue no lymes to labore 
[C, ix, 135 Iaborie] with. Ibid. 259 pat Fisyk schal . .beo fayn 
. .his fisyk to lete. And leome to labre wipe lond lestelyflode 
faile. Ibid. B. xv. 18a panne wil he some tyme Labory in a 
lauendrye, C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 387 He. .preyde hem 
to labouren in this nede, And shapen that he faille nat to 
spede. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles nr. 267 Not. .to laboure 
on pe lawe as lewde men on plowes. 0x400 Maundev. 
(1839) vi. 64 Thei tylen not the Lond, ne thei laboure 
nougnte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5862 He . . Hade laburt so 
longe, hym list for to rest. £-1460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Liml 
Mon. xiv. (1885) 142 This serche. . hath be a digression (from 
the mater in wich we labour. X542 Brinklow Cornpl. xvi. 
(1874) 4 ° He that labory th not, let him not cate. x6xx Bible 
Isa. xlix. 4, 1 have laboured in vain, I have spent my 
strength for nought 1631 Hobbes Leviatk. n. xxx. r8r It 
is not enough, for a man to labour for the maintenance of his 
life. 1698 Fryer East India <5- P. in Who Run . . or else 
Dance so many hours to a Tune . . when they labour as much 
as a Lancashire man does at Roger of Coverly. X770 Lang- 
horne Plutarch (1879) 1 . 239 Those who laboured at the oars. 
*895 Bookman Oct. 16/2 [He] labours hard over his proofs 
of the book. 

indirect pass. 1713 Db Foe Font. Instruct . 1. i. (1841) 
I. 22 You must be instructed and laboured with to be a 
good child. 

+ b. refi. in same sense. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus xv. 981 (1009), I mene as though 
I laboured me in this, To enqueren which thing cause of 
which thing be, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. C viij b/r Grete in 
contemplacion of heuenly thynges and a tylyar in labour- 
yng hymseif. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. I53x> 171 b, The 
more y u enforcest & labourest thy selfe in y* begynnynge. 

12. To exert oneself, strive ( for some end); to 
endeavour strenuously {to accomplish or bring 
about something). 

7398 Trevisa Barth. Do P. R. xvm. lxxxvii. (1495) 836 
They., labouren to helpe eche other wyth ail theyr myghte. 
c 1430 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 847 Laboryng the Seruyce of 
God to Multyply. *300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxi, ro Is nane 
of ws .. Bot laubouris ay for vthiris distructioun. *326 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 2b, They laboured, .to knowe 
the natures of thynges m this worlde. 1533 Coverdalk 
Ps. cxx. 7, I laboured for peace. — 2 Macc. iv. 7 Iason 
the brother of Onias laboured to be hye prest. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies 11L iv,. *3r They 
which saile from. West to East, labour alwaies to be 
out of the burning Zone. *6tx Bible Isa. xxii. 4, I will 
weepe bitterly, labour not to comfort me, *6x3 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, in. ii. 191 For your highness’ good I ever labour’d 
More than mine own. 168a Dryden Mac Fhcknoe 157 
When false flowers of rhetoric thou would’st cull, Trust 
nature, do not labour to be dull 1711 Steele Sped. No. 93 
r 4 True Affliction labours to be invisible. X766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W, xxv, I laboured to become cheerful. 1796 Jane 
Austen Pride + Prej. vii, Most earnestly did she labour to 
prove the probability of error, a 186a Buckle Civiliz, (1873) 
III. v. 387 Water is Constantly labouring to reduce all the 
inequalities of the earth to a single level.. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. $3 (r88a)37i Parker was labouring for a unformity 


+18, To exert one’s influence in urging a suit or 
to obtain something desired. Const, to (a person). 

?i475 Plumpton Carr, 31, I have receaved from you 
diverse letters ». that I shoid labour to Sir John Pilkinton, 
to labor to my lord of Glocester or to the king. Ibid. 51 
This day com Wylliam Plomptoa to labor for Haveray 
Parke. XS33 More A pel. viiLWks. 860/* If I desired a 
manne to geue me a thynge, and laboured muche to hym 
therefore, c XSSS Harts held Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 
236 He laboured to the Pope to have a dispensation. 1577- 
87 Holinshed Chron. I. r88/r His coosen. .who was about 
to labour to the king for his pardon. 

, 14. To move or travel, esp. with implication of 
painful exertion or impeded progress, lit. and Jig. 


4*400-50 Alexander 4814 pai labourde vp.a-gayn J>c lift 


that In , the se was Abrod, Vpp and down labowred. 15*3 
Lix Berners Froiss. I. xxiv. 34 The kynge . . retourned 
agayne into Englande, and laboured so longe that he came 
to Wyndesor. 1530 Palsgr, 600/2 This horse is nat very 
fayre, but he laboureth well on the waye, . . il cheminebien. 
rfiri Bible Josh. vii. 3 Let about two or three thousand 
men goe vp,. .and make not all the people to labour thither. 
1715-20 Pope Iliad xii. 458 He poised, and swung it round ; 
then, toss’d on high, It flew with force and labour’d up the 
sky. 1877 L. Morris Epic of Hades 1. 3 The stream Which 
laboured m the distance to the sea. 

b. quasi-trans. To labour one's way : to pursue 
it laboriously. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxiii. 231 Laboring our way with 
great difficulty upon the ice-belt. 

+ c. To make little progress, suffer impediments. 

*736 Chandler Hist. Per sec. 360 The job was labouring for 
three years space. X765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass, I. iii. 360 . 
A petition of Capt. Hutchinson and others labored, although 
their title was onginallyderived from thelndian sachemsand 
proprietors, and the lands had been long possessed. 

, 15 . To be burdened, troubled, or distressed, as 
by disease, want, etc. ; to be trammelled by or 
suffer from some disadvantage or defect. Const. 
under (also + of, with , on, in). 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 345 Lawberand [v.r. lau- 
bount] in mynd thai had beyne alf that day. 1378 
Banister Hist. Man 1. 16 No maruaile . . if the eye in 
dolour labouryng, this Muscle sometyme be affected also. 
X615 G. Sandys Trav. rod Whereby vnprofitable marishes 
were drained .. and such places relieued as laboured with 
the penury of waters. 1641 Milton Reform, n. (1831) 
69 This our shaken Monarchy, that now lies labouring 
under her throwes. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 15 Speech labours 
of a blinde crampe, when it is too concise, confused or 
obscure. 1662 H. More Philos. Writings Pref. general xi, 
Men of very excellent spirits may labour with prejudice 
against so worthy an Authour. a 1677 Barrow Euclid 11714) 
Pref. 3 Seems .. to labour under a double Defect, rdgy 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 746 The wheasing Swine With 
Coughs is choak’d, and labours from the Chine. 1709 
Berkeley Ess. Vision § 83 The visive faculty . . may be 
found to labour of two defects. 171a Addison Sped, No. 
267 F 3 Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has nothing to 
boast of as to the Unity of his Fable.. Some have been of 
opinion, that the jEneid also labours in this Particular. 1769 
Warbdrton Lett. (1809) 434 , 1 was then labouring on my 
old rheumatic disorder. I have not yet got rid of it. 1784 
tr. Bedford's Vathek (1868) 113 From time to time he 
laboured with profound sighs. 1839 *. n Spirit Metrop. 
Consent. Press (1840) I, 273 Some timid conservatives., 
labour in the same mistake. 1857 Kingsley Two V.Ago 
(1877) 416 You are labouring under an entire misappre- 
hension. 186a, Sir B. Bsodie Psychol. Inq. II, iv. xro If he 
laboured under a perpetual toothache. 

+ 16 . Of women: To suffer the pains of child- 
birth ; to travail. Also fig. Obs. 

1434 Paston Lett. 1 . 274 Aftxr she was arestid she laboured 
of fur child, that she is with all. ^27 Andrew Brunswyke's 
Distyll. Waters K iv, Yf a woman dronke it, the cnylde 
sholde dye, and she sholde laboure before her ryght tyme. 
X548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, All women labour, 
yng of cbylde. 1388 Shaks, L. L. L, v, ii. 521 When great 
things labouring perish in their birth. 1604 ■ — Oth. 11. i. 
128 But my Muse labours, and thus she is deliuer’d. 1653 
Parish Reg, Finghall , Yks. (MS.), Baptised Elizabeth the 
daughter of John Parke ofWensley, whose wife laboured at 
Burton in her journey homeward. X71X Pope_ Temple of 
Fame 212 Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seem’d to labour with th’ inspiring God. 

17 . Of a ship : To roll or pitch heavily at sea. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 40 We say a ship 
doth Labour much when she doth rowle much any way. 
1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. vi. 104 The ship laboured very much 
in a holLow sea. 1810 Byron yuan n. xli. The ship labour’d 
so, they scarce could hope To weather out much longer. 
X840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxv. 82 The ship was labour- 
ing hard under her top-gallant sails. 

Labour- : see Labob-. 

+ La-botirable, a. Obs. [a. F. labourable 
(1409 in Hatz.-Darm.) arable, f. labourer to La- 
bqub.] Capable of being laboured or worked. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey lxvii. (1893) 112 A londe . . ful of. , 
good feldes labourable. 1343 in Archiv Stud, neu, Spr. 
XCIX. 23, I am Sunday moste honorable: That day all 
thynges laborable Ought for to rest. x6rx Cotgr., Labour- 
able, labourable, workable, fit to be wrought on ; also, 
nauigable. 1693 Evelyn De laQuint. Compi. Gard. I. 21 
Three Foot of good Mould, very soft or labourable on the 
Top. *738 Wasburton Div, Leg. II. 274 To drain the 
swampy Marshes of this vast extended Level : and to render 
the whole Labourable. 

Labourage (l^-bdrSdg). Also 5 labonrrage, 
9 laborage. [a. F. labour age (1 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.- 
Daim), f. labourer to Laboub. In sense 3, £. 
Labour sb. + -age.] 

+ 1 . Ploughing; cotter, ploughed or cultivated 
land. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 65 Lahouragis and approwementia of 
lonaes and pastures. Ibid. 70 In tilieng, ering, and labour- 
age of his londis to here come and fruit 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. rso6) iv. xxi. 286 Whiche by huntynges 
endomageth gretely corncs, grasse, or other labourages. 

+ 2 . Labouring, labour, work. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of ASsop vi. x. (1889) 205 They 
retorned to theyr labourrage. 1660 Hexham Dutch Did., 


3. Payment for labour. 

1826 MS, Bill of John Earle, Hull, Laborage, Shipping, 
and Wharfage 41. *890 East. Mom. News 14 Feb. 3/5, 
I allude specially to the question of labourages which shows 
a very great increase. 




LABOTTBED. 

Laboured, labored (l^-bad), ppl. a . [f. 

Labour v.+ -ed i.j 

1. •)• Cultivated, tilled, ploughed (obs.) ; also, of 
a mine, worked. 

1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Oct. s8 Whereon he earst had 
taught his flocks to feede, And laboured lands to yield the 
timely eare. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 414 Root up 
wild Olives from thy labour'd Lands. 1833 Tennyson 
CEnone 113 Or laboured mine undrainable of ore. 

1 2. Employed in labour; hard worked; op- 
pressed with labour or toil. Obs. 

IS9S Shaks. John 11. i. 232 Your King, whose labour’d 
spirits Fore-wearied in this action of swift speede. 1634 
Milton Comus 291 What time the labour’d Oxe In tus 
loose traces from the furrow came. 1682 Dryden Dk. 
Guise 1. 1, Turn’d out, like labour’d Oxen, after Harvest, 
•hb. Worn with use. Obs. 

IS3S Coverdalk x Sam. xiii. ax The edges of the plow, 
shares, and mattockes, & forckes, and axes were laboured, 
and the poyntes blont 

3. Wrought, produced, or accomplished with 
labour ; highly elaborated ; hence in depreciatory 
sense, performed or accomplished only by the ex- 
penditure of excessive toil or tedious elaboration, 
and consequently showing indications of heaviness 
or want of spontaneity. Also, of physical action : 
Heavy, performed with great effort. 

1608 Shaks. Per. n. iii. 17 In framing an Artist, art hath 
thus decreed, To make some good, but others to exceed. And 
you are her labourd scholler. a 1658 Cleveland Elegy B, 
Jon sou 63 The marbled Glory of thy labour’d Rhyme. 
1703 Pope Thebais 202 Labour'd columns in long order 
plac’d. 1740 ’SvrsfEneid x. 739 High in my Dome, are Silver 
Talents roll’d With Piles of Labour’d and Unlabour’d Gold. 
1736 Burke Subl. 3. v. v, There is not perhaps in the 
whole Eneid a more grand and laboured passage than the 
description of Vulcan’s cavern in Etna. *826 J. Foster in 
Life Corr. (1846) II. 84 Other writing of a laboured and 
tedious kind. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 213 A labored 
investigation of evidence. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 15 
The dialogue is generally weak and laboured. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 156 The laboured beat of the engines. 
1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 72 Laboured mounds, that 
a foot or a wanton stick may subvert 

Labourer, laborer (l^-barar). [f. Labour 
v. + -ifiE 1.] One who labours. 

1. One who performs physical labour as a service 
or for a livelihood ; spec . one who does work requir- 
ing chiefly bodily strength or aptitude and little skill 
or training, as distinguished, e.g., from an artisan 
(often with defining word prefixed, vs agricultural) 
bricklayer's , dock , farm , mason's labourer , etc.). 

Statute of Labourers : the mod. designation of the statute 
jDe Seroientibus (23 Edw. Ill), regulating the rate of wages. 

c 1323 Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy) lxv, A wrecked 
laborer That lyveth by hys hond. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 

6 It maketh me drawe out of the way In solein place by my 
selve, As doth a laborer to delve. X442-3 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 273 Will’o Harpur laborere laboranti 
infra Infirmariam, 7s. 7 d. 1470-83 Malory Arthur m. xi. 
1x3 As Kynge Pellinore rode in that valey he met with 
a poure man a labourer. *513 Douglas AEneis iv. xi. 01 
With fire and swerd to persew and doun thring The 
laboraris [L. Solanos’] descend from Dardanus. 1343 tr - 
Act 23 Edw. Ill heading, Here begynnethe the Statute 
of Labourers. 1348 Act 2 $ 3 Edw. VI } c. is § 4 No 
Person . . shall . . let or disturb any . . Bnckmaker, Tile- 
maker, Plummer or Labourer. 1390 Greene Neuer too late 
(1600) 119 The labourer to the fields his pi ough-s waynes 
guides. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Fff4, Tra- 
vailleurs , the ordinary, or labourers, &c. employed to assist 
in fitting out shipping for the sea. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 342 Common labourers earn between one 
smiling and one shilling and three pence a-day. 1847 James 
Convict xx, I am a labourer by trade. 1878 JevONS PHmer 
Pol. Econ. 71 Bricklayers’ labourers refuse . . to raise bricks 
to the upper parts of a building by a rope and winch. 189* 
Daily News 1 Sept. 3/1 An intelligent villager— not a 
labourer, but a man of the working-class. 

+ b. Mil. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V 36 b, The pyoners cast trenches 
and the laborers brought tymber. Ibid,, Hen. VIII 1x4 
Of bill men five. M. of pioners and laborers .ii. M. .vi. C. 

c. Labourer-in-trust : one of a number of offi- 
cers (ranking next below the ‘clerks of works’) 
who formed part of the staff employed for the 
repairs of the royal palaces. The office ceased to 
exist in 1824. 

1833 W. Terdan Autobiog. IV. 32 He became what Is 
called a labourer-in-trust on the establishment which has 
the charge of the Royal palaces. 1884 Trans. Lond. $■ 
Middlesex A rchoeol. Sac. VI. 486 Mr. Adam Lee, the 
Labourer-in-Trust of the Houses of Parliament. 

2. gen. One who does work of any kind, a worker. 
1x1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 1348 Swych laborer (>e 

kythe heere in ]>ys lyf, pat god )>i soule, . . Reioise may. 
c X511 1st Eng. 3k. Amer, (Arb.) 33/1 They be .. great 
labourers. 130* Child Marriages (1897) 97 The said Ellin 
was taken for an honest wenche and a good laborer. 1607 
To (-sell Four-f. Beasts (1638) 55 Which Kine are of the 
smallest body, and yet the greatest labourers. x6xx Bible 
Luke x. 7 The labourer is worthy of his hire. 1783 Paley 
Mor. Philos. Wks. 1825 IV. 25 To the labourer, every 
interruption is a refreshment. 1841 Trench Parables ix. 
(1877) 176 In the kingdom of heaven it is God who seeks 
his labourers, and not they who seek Him. 

3. One of the class among colonial insects that 
performs the work of the community; a ‘worker*. 

1601 Shaks. Alts Well 1. ii. 67 Since I nor wax nor home 
can bring home, I quickly were dissolued from my hiue To 
lue some Labourers roome. xtSi Smeathman in P hii, 
Vans. LXXL 14s The working insects, which, for 




brevity, I shall generally call labourers. *834 McMurtrie 
Cuvier's Attim. Ringd. 430 The neuters or labourers .. as 
to size, are intermediate between the males and females. 
Hence t Laboiiress, a iemale labourer. 

1370 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 10 For Clementes paynes in 
die kychen a daye, laberess. 1809 Spirit Publ. Jmls. (1810) 
XIII. 164 Two other fellow-labouresses. 

Labourh.ood(l£ 1 *b3ihud). rare - 1 . [See - hood.] 
Laborious condition, laboriousness. 

1838 Bailey Age 21 A life of most melodious labourhood. 

Labouring’, laboring (l^-bsriij), vbl. sb. 

[f. Labour v. + -iwe Lj The action of the vb. 
Labour ; performance of labour or work ; culti- 
vation (of land) ; + travail of child-bearing ; la- 
boured or heavy motion, etc. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6393 That he ne shal .. With propre 
hondis and body also, Gete his fode in laboryng. i486 
Nazi. Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 23 Marriners reteyned for the. . 
laboryng in castyng out of the ballast. 1323 Lix Berners 
Froiss. I. exci. 228 There was no labourynge of the yerth. 
1324 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 329 The 
, ,acte..made against the laboring of writts. 1396 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, n. _i. 57 Thou variest no more from picking of 
Purses, then gluing direction, doth from labouring. 1397 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 35 b/2 Some woemen 
ar as yet not vsed unto the labouringe of childe, 1611 Bible 

2 Macc. ii. 31 To vse breuitie, and auoyde much labouring 
of the worke. 1619 Visct. Doncaster Let. in Eng. <5- 
Genn (Camden) 134 There had beene some . . underhand 
labouring., to promote the Duke of Bavaria. 1644-5 Chas. I 
Let. Wks. (1662) 332 There were great labourings to that 
purpose. *748 Anson’s Voy. 1. v. 56 To render the ships 
stiffer, and .. prevent their labouring in hard gales of 
wind. x88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The heavy labouring of the 
brig. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxiv. 158 He .. pressed 
one hand hard at his breast to quiet the labouring of his 
heart. 18519 Westm. Gas. xx Apr. 2/1 Doing a bit of dock- 
side labouring. 

attrib. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 1. i. 4 Vpon a labouring day. 
1734 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law ( 1809) 356 By labouring time 
is understood, that time, in which that tenant, .is ploughing. 
1836 Olmsted Slave States 55 A slave woman is commonly 
esteemed least for her laboring qualities, 
b. concr. A farm. Sc. 

1782 Sir J. Sinclair Obsero. Scot. Dial. 181 A labouring, 
a farm, a 1814 J. Ramsay Scotl. if Scotsm. in 18 th c. 
(1888) II. ix. 180 My noble hostess took me then (1792) to 
see her labouring or farm. 

Labouring, laboring ppl. a. [f. 

Labour v.+ -iiro , 2 .] 

1. That labours or toils; esp. (of persons) per- 
forming or engaged in unskilled labour, as in 
labouring man , population . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxiv. (1493) 361 In the 
euentyde labourynge men ben rewarded and payed and 
goo to reste. 1304 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione 1. ii. 154 
A pore homely laborynge man. 1333 Coverdale Eccles . 
v. 12 A labouringe man slepeth swetely, whether it be litle 
or moch that he eateth. x6ox Shaks. Alls Well xi. i. 
121 Labouring Art can neuer ransome nature From her 
inaydible estate. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Itnpr . 
(1653) 8 Labouring Countrie people for the most part brew 
their own Beer. 1671 Milton P. R. ih. 330 Of labouring 
Pioners A multitude with Spades and Axes arm’d. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 808 The waxen Work of lab’ring 
Bees. 17*3 Pope Odyss. xir. 326, I .. oar’d with lab’ring 
arms along the flood. 1797 Burke Reg. Peace iii. (C. P. S.) 
219 We have heard many plans for the relief of the 
‘Labouring Poor ’. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 421 
Other writers did their best to raise riots among the labour- 
ing people. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life Southern C. 194 
The labouring lads often amuse themselves searching for 
these creatures [bats]. 

b. Of cattle : Engaged in or used for labour. 

*323 Fitzhrrb. Sum. xxv. 49 Laborynge horses and 
mares. 17x3 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 57 Stables 
for labouring Cattle, such as Oxen and Horses. *807 
Robinson Archasol. Grmca. in. xix. 312 The custom of 
killing laboring oxen. 

+ 2. Of a woman: Suffering the pangs of child- 
birth, travailing. Also transf, Obs. 

1543 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (? 1564) fix The midwife 
shall sit before the labouryng woman, 0x700 Dryden 
(W ore.), The laboring mountain must bring forth a mouse. 
a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 1730 I. 64 Cure hogs of 
measles, visit labouring swine. 

3. Striving or struggling against pressure or some 
obstacle; that is in trouble or distress; (of the 
heart, etc. ) struggling under emotion or suppressed 
feeling; also in physical sense, heaving, palpitat- 
ing ; (of a ship) rolling or pitching heavily. (Often 
with more or less direct reference to 2.) 

C1425 Found, St. Bartholomew's (E. E.T.S.) 31 [They] 
besowght the Apostle that with his woonnte pyte to [? read 
he] wolde succur this laborynge virgyne. 1586 Marlowe 
Jew of Malta 1, xi, I’de passe away my life in penitence, . . 
To make attonement for my labouring soule. 1393 Shaks, 
2 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 163 [The blood] Being all descended 
to the labouring heart. 1604 — Oth. U. i. 189 Let the 
labouring Barke climbe hills o f Seas Olympus high._ 1693 in 
Dryden' s Juvenal (1697) 88 When Falern Wines the 
latrring Lungs did fire. 1706 Rowe Ulyss. n. i, Her 
labouring Heart is rent with Anguish. 1738. Glover Leo- 
nidas 1. 268 Her lab’ring bosom blotted with her tears. 
18x4 Scott Lord of Isles v. xxx. The vest Drawn tightly 
o’er his labouring breast. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) III. xxx. 389 The labouring vessel of the state was 
guided into port by his policy. 1878 W kite Life in Christ 
ih. xvii. 202 The thought of it weighs more and more 
heavily on the labouring mind. 

+ b. Of the moon : Eclipsed. (A Latinism.) 
2638 Wilkins New World 1. (1684) 9 She was able to 
make noise enough to deliver the labouring Moon. 1665 
Glanvill Scepsis Sci, xix. 122 Nor do the eager clamors of 
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contending Disputants yield any more relief to eclipsed 
Truth ; then did the sounding Brass of old to the labouring 
Moon. [1667 Milton P. L. n. 663 While the labouring 
Moon Eclipses at thir charms.] 

4 . Labouring oar : the oar which requires the 
most labour to work it ; hence fig. esp. in phr. To 
pull, tug , ply the labouring oar : to take a great or 
aiduous share of the work. 

1697 Dryden AEncid v. 137 Three Trojans tug at ev’ry 
lab 1 ring Oar. 1709 Steele TatlerHo. 141 p 1 , 1 shall still let 
the labouring Oar be managed by my Corresponden ts. X779 
Hume!)/#/. cone. Nat. Ret. xi. (ad fin.) II. 443 Tug the 
labouring oar._ 1894 W. B. Carpenter Son of Man among 
Sons of Men iv. xofi They vainly ply the labouring oar. 
1900 G. C. Brodrick Mem. <$• Impressions 386 Having 
found it difficult to pull a labouring oar on the City Council, 
without neglecting other duties. 

Hence La'bouringly adv., laboriously. 

1862 Lytton Strange Story 11 . 276 Reason is coming 
back to her — slowly, labouringly. 

Labourless, laborless (l,? 1 -buries), a. [f. 
Labour sb. + -less.] Without, devoid of, or un- 
accompanied by labour; requiring no labour; doing 
no labour. 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. in. Schism 694 There 
(labour-less) mounts the victorious Palm. 1673 Hobbes 
Odyss. (1677) 22 5> f doubt thou ne’r wilt labour any more, But 
rather feed thy carcass labourless. 1834 Eraser's Mag. L. 
70 This labourless Hercules. 1880 Tennyson Voyage of 
Maeldune viii, Bread enough for his need till the labourless 
day dipt under the West. x888 Rhys Hibbert Lect. 643 A 
fabled age of. .labourless plenty and social equality, 
fb. Not requiring fatiguing toil. Obs. 

1630 Brerewood Sabaoth 48 In forbidding of worke, . . 
they intend not your precise abstinence from any light and 
labourlesse worke, 1631 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 109 
Such light and labourlesse workes were no transgressions. 

Labcrarsome, laborsome (ltf l *bais#m), a. 
[f. Labour sb. + -some.] 

fl. Given to labour; hard-working; ••Labor- 
ious 1. Obs. 

xSSx Edw. VI Pol. Ess, Lit. Rem, (1857) II. 481 So ought 
ther no part of the commenwealch to be but labor som in his 
vocation. 1575-85 Abp. Sandys Semi. iii. 46 The vineyard 
that shall fructifie must fall into the hands of a skilful and 
laboursome husbandman. 1607 Markham Caval, 1, (1617) 
79 The braine of a man being a busie and laborsome woric- 
maister. 1620 — Farew. Hush. 11. xvii. (xfi68) 75 Although 
it [the ant] he but a little creature, yet it is so laboursome, 
that [etc.]. 

2 . Requiring, entailing, or accompanied by labour; 
••Laborious 2. Now rare or dial. 

1377-87 Holxnshed Chron. II. 28/x The painefull dili- 
gence, and the laboursome industrie of a famous lettered 
man M. Peter White. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
11. 33 Those studies, which seeme laborsome in youthfull 
yeares, are made right pleasant rest vnto old age. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 59 (Qo. 1604), Hath .. wroungfrom me 
xny slow leaue, By laboursome petition. x6ri Cory at 
Crudities 330 A way . . very laboursome and painfull to 
trauell. 1636 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 150 The 
laborsom journey which leads towards the obtaining of 
Supreme Honors and Dignities. *855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss. s.v., We have a lang laboursome hill to climm. 1898 
Trask Norton-sub-Hamdon 33 Life was laboursome, but 
not without hope. 

f b. Of land : Difficult of cultivation. Obs. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies tv. ii. 208 
The like hath God done for this land so rough and labour- 
some, giving it great riches in mines. 

3 , Of a ship : ‘ Subject to labour or to pitch and 
roll violently in a heavy sea’ (1850 JSudim. Nav. 
128). 

xfigx T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 127 What makes a Ship 
Roll and laboursome in the Sea ? 1764 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
8 o/t Most., died in the passage, it beng so very long, and the 
ship so very laboursome. X794 Rigging if Seamanship^ II. 
336 The . . topsail should be the last . . sail taken in, in a 
laboursome ship. 

Hence Da-boursomely adv., laboriously ; I>a’- 
bouxsomenesH, laboriousness. 

1532 Edw. VI Jrnl. Lit. Rem. (1857) H, 420 They had., 
passed many a strait very painfully and lahorsomly. 1361 
Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (1373) 68 b, ‘And they have no 
rest, &c.’, signifie not any laboursomnes or paynefulnes, but 
a continual holdyng on and tunable agrement in praysing 
God. 159a R. D. Hypnerot. 6 b, Which immence . . forme 
. .mounting up laboursomly foote by foote, conteyned 14x0 
degrees or steppes, x88o Rhoda Broughton Second Th. 
I. 1. ix. 152 It seems as if to each breath a heavy stone were 
tied, so laboursomely does he drag it up. 

Labrador (lseibrad/u), the name of a large 
peninsula in British North America, used attrib . 
in the following specific collocations : Labrador 
blue, the tint of blue reflected from labradorite; 
Labrador duck, a sea-duck of the north-east 
coast of North America, Camptolmmus labradorius ; 
Labrador falcon, a very dark variety of gerfalcon 
found in Labrador, Falco labradorius ; Labrador 
feldspar, spar, atone (also simply labrador ) = 
Labradorite ; Labrador hornblende = Ensta- 
tite (so called because it comes from Labrador 
and resembles hornblende) ; Labrador tea, either 
of the two shrubs of the genus Ledum (N.O. 
Ericaceae) of North. America, viz. L. latifolium 
and L. palustre, which have evergreen leathery 
leaves that have been used for tea. 

x88x A. Leslie NordenskiSlds Voy. Vega II. xi. 55 If., 
one walks along the beach on the snow which at ebb is 
dry . . there rises at every step one takes an exceedingly 
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Intense, beautiful, bluish-white flash of light, which in the 
spectroscope gives a one-coloured “labrador-blue spectrum. 

1 884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) IV. 151 The “Labrador 
duck ts now extinct, or at least very nearly so. 1794 Kirwan 
Min. 1 . 324 “Labradore Felspar of Werner. 1807 Aikin Diet. 
I. 428 Labradore Felspar . . is smoak-grey. 1794 Kirwan 
Min. 1 . 22% *Labradore Hornblende. 1819 Bakewell Min. 
315 Hypensthene, Labrador Hornblende. 1799 W.Tooke 
View of Russ. Emp. 1 . 121 If we except .. window-mica, and 
a little Labrador spar. 1778 Woulfe in Phil. Trans. LX.IX. 
23 The “Labradore stone is also a Feld spar. 1794 Kirwan 
Min. 1 . 324 , 1 conclude Labradore to be specifically different 
from common felspars. 1834 Alcan Min. 134 A grey felspar 
totally distinct from the species Labrador. 1784 M. Cutler 
in Life , Jrnls. <§• Corr. (1888) I. 103 Large beds of what is 
called the “Labrador tea, of a very aromatic taste and smell. 
*88* Garden 29 Apr. 286/2 Labrador Tea.. is really a good 
and distinct hardy bush. 

Labradorite (lsebradp’rait). Min. [f. prec. 
+ -1TB. (Named. Labradorstein by Werner in 1780, 
because it came from Labrador.)] A kind of feld- 
spar, which shows a brilliant variety of colour when 
turned in the light. 

1814 Allan Min. 18 Opalescent [felspar], Labradore stone 
..Labradorite. 1850 Daubeny Atomic Theory xii. led. 2) 
417 Recent lavas . . are made up principally, of labradorite, 
a silicate with 1 atom only of acid, and of hornblende or 
augite. 

Hence Iiabradori'tlc a. In mod. Diets, 
Labral (labral), a. [f. Labr-um + -al.] Per- 
taining to a labrum or lip-like part. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 259 A suture.. con- 
nected with the labral suture by one or two sutures. 

t Xiabras. Obs. rare “h Pistol’s blunder for L. 
labra, pi. of labrum lip. 

159S Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 166, _ I combat challenge of 
this Latine Bilboe : word of denial in thy labras there. 
Labratory, rare obs. form of Laboratory. 

II Xiabrarc (l^’brseks). [mod.L., a. Gr. Aa/3paf.] 

‘ A ravenous sea-fish, perh. the loup de tner, bass ’ 
(Liddell arid Scott) ; Ichthyol., a genus of fishes of 
the perch family, including the sea-bass, 

*854 Babham Halieut. ii. *9 Oppian ., strongly recom- 
mends as bait a living labrax, if you can get one. 

Labret (l<? u bret). [f. Labr-um + -et.J An 
ornament consisting of a piece of stone, bone, shell, 
etc. inserted in the lip. 

*857 A. Armstrong N. W. Passage 1 vii. 103 In the Es- 
quimaux .. we observed the lower lip perforated in the 
males, for the admission of labrets or lip ornaments. 187* 
R. F. Burton Zanzibar I. iv. 113 As a rule, the South 
American 1 Indians ’ pierce for their labrets the lower lip. 
*884 J.G. Bourne Snake Dance of Maquis xxil 243 They 
do not tattoo, do not use nose-rings or labrets. 

Labrinth, obs. form of Labyrinth. 

Labroid (ltf l- broid), a. and sb. Ichthyol. [ad. 
mod.L. Labroidea, f. Labras , generic name, f. 
labrum lip : see -oid.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the family Labridee or 
superfaroily Labroidea of acanthopterygian fishes 
of which the typical genus is Labrus. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 262/1 Those Labroid fishes which 
approach the genus Labrus in having the lips thick and 
fleshy. 1B64 Reader No. 86. 239/3 A new Labroid genus 
allied to Trochocopus. *89* Athenaeum 26 Mar. 407/a The 
labroid fishes of America and Europe. 

B. sb. A labroid fish. 

*854 Owen in Circ. Set. (01865) II. q 6 '2 Sparoids, labroids. 
1865 Reader No. no. 143/2 Fishes which . . pass to the type 
of Labroids and Lophioids. 

Labrose (l<? 1- brJ“s), a. [ad. L. labros-us, f. la- 
brum lip.] Having (large) lips ; see also quot. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Labrose , that has a Brim, Border, or 
Bank. Also in recent Diets. 

t La-brous, a. Obs. rare— 0 , [f, LABRUM + 
-OU8, after L. labrbsusi] =prec. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Labrous , that hath a brim, bank 
or border. Also that hath great lips. 

II Labrum (l^-br&n). PI. labra- [L., cogn. 
w. Labium.] A lip or lip-like part. (Cf. Labium.) 

a. In insects, crustaceans, etc. : A part forming the 
upper border or covering of the mouth, b. Conch. 
The outer lip of a univalve shell. 

*8t6 T. Brown Elem. Conchol. 154 Labra, the lip. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 381 In the Ephemerina the 
parts of the mouth except the labrum and palpi appear 
to be mere rudiments. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 301 A mouth composed of a lahrum. two mandibles, 
a ligula, and one or two pairs of jaws, and branchiae. 1849 
Murchison Siiuria x. (1867) 237 \Pterygotus\ The mautn 
. .protected by a large heart-shaped lahrum. *85* Richard- 
son GW.viii. 240 The labrum, or outer lip. . is the expansion, 
or continuation of the body of the shell, on the right margin 
of the aperture, *880 Huxley Cray-Fish ii, 51 In front, 
the mouth is overlapped by a wide shield-shaped plate termed 
the upper lip or labrum. 

i Labrirscose, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. labrusca , 
•tan wild vine and its fruit.] (See quot.) 

*7*7 Bailey vol. II, Labruscose, full of or abounding with 
wifd Vine or Briony. 

Laburnum (labirinfai). Also 8 liburnum. 
[L. (Pliny).] A small leguminous tree, Cytisus 
Laburnum , a native of the Alps, much cultivated 
on account of its profuse racemes of bright yellow 
flowers. Applied also to other species, as C. al- 
finus (Scotch laburnum), and similar plants of 
other genera (see quot. 1098). 


1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixvi. 741 Of Anagyris, Laburnum, 
and Arbor Iuda. Laburnum . . The flowers do grow very 
thicke togither hanging by a very slender stemme. *68* 
Wheler Journ. Greece iv. 290 The Flowers [of Anagyris 
foetida ] also grow out in little bunches, like the other 
Laburnum but larger. 1754 Dodsley Agriculture ii. 387 
And pale laburnum’s pendent flowers display Their different 
beauties. 1764 Wesley fml. n June, We have a tree. ., the 
wood of which is of full as fine a red as mahogany, namely, 
the Liburnum. 1784 Cowper Task vi. *49 Laburnum, rich 
In streaming gold. <*182* Keats Ep. 271 The dark-leaved 
laburnum’s drooping clusters. *830 Tennyson In Mem. 
Ixxxiii, Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 1898 Morris 
Austral Eng., Laburnum, Native, the Tasmanian Clover- 
tree, Goodenia latifolia .. Laburnum, Sea-coast, also called 
Golden Chain, Sophora tomentosa. _ 

b. attrib., as laburmmi chain, gold, yellow. 

1893 N. Gale Country Muse Ser. 11. 2 The glory of 
laburnum-gold. 1899 Daily News 23 May 2/3 The labur- 
num chains are dwarfed. 1 bid. 27 Feb. 6/6 Rose-pinks, 
laburnum-yellows, leaf-greens. 

Labyrinth, (lae'birin))), sb. Forms : 6 labor- 
ynth, lab(e)rinth, -irinth, 6-7 -arinth, 7-erinth, 
-irynth, -orynth, 7 -8 poet, lab’rinth, 6- labyr- 
inth, [ad. L. labyrinlh-us , a. Gr. kafivpivQ-os, 
of unknown (prob. non-Hellenic) origin. Cf. F. 
labyrinths (1418 in Hatz.-Darm.),] 

1. A structure consisting of a number of inter- 
communicating passages arranged in bewildering 
complexity, through which it is difficult or impos- 
sible to find one’s way without guidance ; a maze. 

a. With references to the structures so named in 
classical antiquity. 

[1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 9 pis matir,as laborintus, 
Dedalus hous, hap many halkes and hurnes .. wyndynges 
and wrynkelynges. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. ccxxxviii. 
277 This house, after some wryters, was named, labor intus 
or Deladus (v.r. Labyrinthus or Dedalus) werke.] 1549 
Canpl. Scott, vi. 64 Dedalus maid the laborynth to keip the 
monstir minotaurus. 159* Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii. *88 Thou 
mayest not wander in that Labyrinth, There Minotaurs and 
vgly Treasons lurke. 1591 Spenser Ruins of Rome 22 
Crete will boast the Labyrinth. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 99 
The Labyrinth built vp in the lake of Moeris without any 
iot of timber to It. Ibid. II. 578 This Labyrinth in Crete is 
counted the second to that of /Egypt : the third is in the 
Isle Lemnos : the fourth in Italy. 1836 Thirlwall Greece 
II. xii. 1 12 Theodorus, .. the builder of the Lemnian 
labyrinth. 

b. In mod. landscape gardening, a maze formed 
by paths bordered by high hedges. 

*611 Coryat Crudities 298, I sawe a fine Labyrinthe made 
of boxe. 1666 Pepys Diary 25 June, Here were also great 
variety of other exotique plants, and several labyrinths. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Labyrinths are only proper 
for Targe gardens, and the finest in the world is said to be 
that of Versailles. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 7 The 
labyrinth [at Chantilly] is the only complete one I have 
seen, and I have no inclination to see another : it is in gar- 
dening what a rebus is in poetry. 

2. transf. An intricate, complicated, or tortuous 
arrangement (of physical features, buildings, etc.). 

*6*5 Crooke Body of Man 465 A mazey laberynth of small 
veines and arteries. *634 Milton Comus 277 Co. What 
chance good Lady hath bereft you thus ? La. Dim dark- 
nes, and this leafy Labyrinth. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 
415 The scented dew Betrays her [re. a hare’s] early laby- 
rinth. 1777 Watson Philip II (1793) II. xm. 133 Leyden 
lies . . in the midst of a labyrinth of rivulets and canals. 
*778 Robertson Hist. Amer. I. 11. 122 He was entangled 
in a labyrinth, formed by an incredible number of small 
islands. *843 Lytton Last of Barons 1. iv. 56 He suddenly 
halted, .to find himself entangled in a labyrinth of scattered 
suburbs, 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 400 The labyrinth 
of peristyles and pediments in which her children dwell. 

+ b. Rushy labyrinth = Gr. in ax°^ wv kafivpivOos 
(Theocritus), applied to a bow-net of rushes. Obs.— 1 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 42 The rushy laby- 
rinths of Theocritus. 

c. (a) Metallurgy. A contrivance of winding 
channels used for distributing and separating the 
ores in the order of the coarseness of grain. (3) 
A chamber of many turnings for the condensation 
of fumes arising from dry distillation, etc. (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). 

*839 Ure. Did. Arts, etc., Labyrinth, in metallurgy, 
means a series of canals distributed in the sequel of a stamp- 
ing-mill ; through which canals a stream of water is trans- 
mitted for suspending, carrying off, and depositing, at 
different distances, the ground ores. 

8. Anat. A complex cavity hollowed out of the 
temporal hone consisting of a bony capsule ( osseous 
labyrinth') and a delicate membranous apparatus 
( membranous labyrinth ) contained by it ; the in- 
ternal ear. In birds, ‘the membranous capsule 
which encloses the end-organs of the auditory 
nerve’ (Newton Diet. Birds 1893, 180). 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Labyrinth.. In Anatomy, the Third 
Cavity in the innermost part of the Ear, resembling the Shell 
of a Snail. 1700 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. *25, I 
search’d for the Labyrinth, or Linea Semilunares, hut could 
find none. *722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 126/2 The 
Labyrinth is made of three Semicircular Pipes, above half 
a Line wide, excavated in the Os Petrosum. *840 G. V. 
Ellis Anat. 290 There is. ,a fluid.. contained in the osseous 
labyrinth, and in it the membranous labyrinth floats. 1873 
Mivart Elem. Anat. ix. 392 A labyrinth composed of three 
semicircular canals is also almost universal. 

b. Applied to other organs of complex or intri- 
cate structure (see ouots.). 

*774 Goldsh. Nat, Hist., Birds 1. i. (1824) II. 214 It is some- 


times also seen that the wind-pipe makes many convolutions 
within the body of the bird, and it is then called the labyrinth. 
1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Labyrinth , a name given to the cells in 
the lateral masses of the ethmoid bone. . . ethmoidal , the 
irregularly divided space formed by the anterior, middle 
and posterior cells of the ethmoid bone. . . L., olfactory , the 
contorted structure formed by the upper end of the middle 
turbinate bones. 

4. fig. A tortuous, entangled, or inextricable 
condition of things, events, ideas, etc. ; an entan- 
glement, maze. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 47 When the Earle was thus 
..escaped all ye daungerous labirinthes and snares that 
were set for him. *571 Digges Pantom. 1. xxx. Kb, The 
Geometer .. without practise . . shall fall into manyfoulde 
errours, or inextricable Laberinthes. 1606 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. 
11. iii. 2 How now Thersites t what lost in the Labyrinth of 
thy furie? 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 211 All will 
run into a Laborinth and confusion. 1642 Sir E. Dering 
Sp. on Relig. xvi. 74 We shall run our selves into a.. 
Labyrinth of words, and lose the matter. *756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc, Wks. 1842 I. 17 The more deeply we 
penetrate into the labyrinth of art, the further we find 
ourselves from those ends for which we entered it. *8*6 
T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall v, Unravelling the laby- 
rinth of mind. 1818 Scott Rob Roy i, He found himself 
. . involved in the labyrinth of mercantile concerns without 
the clew of knowledge necessary for his extraction. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. South-Sea Ho., She traced her descent, 
by some labyrinth of relationship . . to the illustrious, but 
unfortunate, house of Derwentwater. 1828 Macaulay 
Ess., Hallam (1851) I. 53 In this labyrinth of falsehood 
and sophistry the guidance of Mr. Hallam is peculiarly 
valuable. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv. 92 Even in the 
dark labyrinth of evil there are unexpected outlets. 1885 
Law Times LXXIX. 130/1 To thread the labyrinth of the 
statutes under which London is governed. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as labyrinth cave, thread ; 
labyrinth-like, -stemmed adjs. ; labyrinth, fret 
Arch, (see quot.) ; labyrinth reside Anat., a 
cavity or furrow in the labyrinth of the ear. 

1817 Shelley Rev. Islam vni. xi, From slavery and 
religion’s “labyrinth caves Guide us. 1842-59 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss., * Labyrinth Fret, a fret, with many turnings, 
in the form of a labyrinth. 1851 Penrose A then. A rch. 56 
The labyrinth fret beneath the mutules. 1622 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xxil. 22 In “Labrinth-like tumes, and twinings intri- 
cate. 1855 Richardson Geol. 302 The labyrinth-like arrange- 
ment of the dentine, from which Professor Owen derived the 
name Labyrinthodon. i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. iv. 240 
Its forests are sombre-leaved, “labyrinth-stemmed. 18*3 in 
Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 210 Life’s “labyrinth-thread 
deceives, and seems but sand. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur' s 
Comp. Anat. 44 The “labyrinth-vesicles of the Vertebrata. 

Labyrinth, v. [f. Labyrinth jA] tram. 
To enclose in or as in a labyrinth ; to arrange in 
the form of a labyrinth. 

*8o8 J. Barlow Columb. ix. 201 Close labyrinth’d here the 
feign’d Omniscient dwells. 1820 Keats Lamia 11. 53 How 
to entangle ..Your soul in mine and labyrinth you there. 
1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851) II. in. § i. v. The purple 
clefts of the hill side are labyrinthed in the darkness. 

LaT3yrin.th.al (Isebiri-n) al), a. rare. [f. Laby- 
rinth sb. + -al.] Labyrinthine. Hence X,aby- 
ri’ntlially adv. 

1669 Addr. Hopeful Yng. Gentry Eng. 42 The soul is . . 
more labyrinthally and securely imprisoned. iqyjThe College 
42 Each lymphatic fills From myriad springs its labyrinthal 
rills. _ *88* Arctic Cruise of the Corwin 30 (Cent.) The 
labyrinthal ice mazes of the Arctic, 
t La’hyrinthed, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. as prec. 
+ -ed 2 .] Full of labyrinths or complications. 

1650 tr. Caussin's Ang. Peace 57 Thorow the labyrinthed 
Successions of so many Ages. 

t Labyrinthial, a. Obs. Also -all. [f. as 
prec. + -ial.] Labyrinthine. 

a 1550 Image Ipocr. n. 310 in Skelton’s Wks. (1843) II. 426 
By lawes absynthyall And lahirynthyall. a 1711 _ Ken 
Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 34 He o’er the Universe 
presides, And Labyrinthial Casualties guides. 
Labyrinthxan (Isebiri-njiian), a. Also 7 -man, 
7, 9 -ean. [f. Labyrinth sb. + -ian.] = Labyrin- 
thine, in various senses. 

*588 J. Harvey Discoursive Problem e 42 This intricate 
Labyrynthian monument. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. (1753) 48 His 
linnen collar labyrinthian set. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xm, 
iii. 332 To guide me through the laborinthean maze In which 
my brain's intangled. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. vi. § 7. 
647 The Labirynthian head of Martius could not allow of 
such plaine reason. *6*5 Crooke Body of Man 15 The 
Labyrinthsean Mazes and web of the small arteries. 174a 
Young Nt. TE ix. 1029 The labyrinthian turns they take 
The circles intricate, and mystic maze. 1837 Fraser’s Mag. 
XVI. 71 The labyrinthean mazes of a female heart 1854 
Bakewell Geol. 43 This peculiar labyrinthian structure of 
the teeth. *864 Hawthorne Grimshawe xxi. (1891) 286 
It is a labyrinthian house for its size. 1900 H. W. Smyth 
Grk. Melic Poets p. xcii, Clews to guide us through the 
labyrinthian mazes of the theme. 

Labyrinthi-branch (IsebirrnJnbrasjk). Ich- 
thyol. [ad. mod.L. Labyrinthibranchii (see below), 
f. Gr. \aBbpiv6-os Labyrinth + Bpbyx ia gills.] One 
of the Labyrinthibranchii, a family or division of 
acanthopterygian fishes. So J^abyrintMBra'ncli- 
iate a., pertaining to the Labyrinthibranchii, which 
have labyrinthine gills. 

Labyriatbic (laebm-n>ik), a. [ad. late L. 
labyrinthic-us , a. Gr. kafivpivOin-os, f. Xafibpivdos 
Labyrinth.] = Labyrinthine, in various senses. 
Labyrinthic cavity : the labyrinth of the ear. Z. 
teeth (see quot. 1888). 
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1641 Vicars God in Mount 20 Its craft and labyrinthick 
intncacie [rc. of an oath]. x 79 8 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXVII. 529 I he labynnthic paths of hypothesis and 
fiction. 1811 Shelley St. Irvyne x, Thence was I led into 
a train of labynnthic meditations. 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res. (1858) 20 In that labyrinthie combination, each Part 
overiaps, and indents, and indeed runs quite through the 
other. 1836-3 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 536/2 In many fishes 
the labynnthic cavity forms one with that of the cranium. 
187s Huxley in Encyd. Brit. I. 762/2 The complicated or 
labyrinthie structure exhibited by transverse sections of the 
teeth of typical Labyrinthodonts. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Labyrinthie teeth, teeth which have numerous radiating, 
sinuous, vertical grooves, which penetrate their substance 
and interdigitate with similarly shaped processes of the 
pulp-cavity ; as in the Labyrinthodon. 

Labyrmthical (lsebhrnjikal), a. rare. 
[Formed as prec. + -al.] = prec. 

1628 Donne Serm. xlviii. 486 Poor intricated Soule! 
Riddling perplexed labyrinthical Soule. 1670 Swan Spec. 
Mundi 449 The ears be like certain doors, with Labyrinthical 
entries, and crooked windings. 1681 H. More Expos. 
Dan. Pref. r 9 , I preferred it before what was more operose, 
intricate and labyrinthical. 1873 [Lingham] Set. of Taste 
v. 141 Our laws are a labyrinthical fabric of artificial and 
incomprehensible complexity. 

Hence Iiabyri/nthically adv. 

1849 Carlyle Irish Journ. 115 The muddy meanders of I 
Cork harbour labyrinthically indenting it. 

LabyriutMform (ltebirrnjifj&m), a. [ad. 
mod.L. labyrinthiform-is, f. labyrinth-us Laby- 
rinth : see -form.] Having the form of a 
labyrinth ; characterized by sinuous and intricate 
conformations, markings, etc. ; Ichthyol. having 
labyrinthine gills. 

1835 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xix. 295 Her next 
labour is to spin a spiral or labyrinthiform line. 1868 Nat. 
Encycl. I. 657 The pharyngeal apparatus being labyrinthi- 
form. 1870 tr. Pouches s Universe 255 The anabas.. fills 
with water a labyrinthiform cavity which is also situated 
above its branchiae. 1883 F. Day Ind. Fish 30 The laby- 
rinthiform climbing-perch and its allies. 

Labyrinthine (lffiblrfnjwm, -in), a. [f. Laby- 
rinth sb. + -TNE.] 

1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature or form of, a 
labyrinth ; having or consisting of many intricate 
turnings or windings. 

1747 Spence Polymetis (L.), She [Ariadne] preserved him 
in the labyrinthine mazes of Crete. 1817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam i. S3 The long and labyrinthine aisles. 1837 Howrrr 
Rur. Life 11. vi. (1862) 163 The midges are celebrating their 
airy and labyrinthine dances with an amazing adroitness. 
1863 N. Hawthorne Our old Home 240 The lanes, alleys 
and strange labyrinthine courts. 1863 H. W. Bates Natu- 
ralist on Amazon iv. 132 A large flat Helix with a laby- 
rinthine mouth. 1872 Nicholson Palseoni. 351 The parietes 
of the teeth are deeply plaited and folded, so as to give rise 
to a complicated ‘ labyrinthine ’ pattern in the transverse 
section of the tooth. 1876 Ruskin A rroius ofChace (1880) 

1 . 172 Your labyrinthine magnificence at Burlington House. 

2 . jig. Intricate, complicated, involved, inextri- 
cable. 

1840 De Quincey Style 1. Wks. 1830 X. 158 To follow the 
discussion through endless and labyrinthine sentences. 1853 
F. W. Robertson Serm. Ser. m. iv. (1872)45 An entangled, 
labyrinthine enigma. 1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan.16/1 [Brown- 
ing] is apt to entangle the reader in labyrinthine thoughts. 

8. Pertaining to the labyrinth of the ear. 

1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 101 Labyrinthine disease. 
Labyrinthodon, (lsehirrn]xfd£?n). Palstont. 
[mod.L, (R. Owen), f. Gr. \a$vpiv&os Labyrinth 
+ bSovr~ s 6Sovs tooth : cf. note s. v. Glyptodon.] 
Any of the large fossil amphibians of the genus 
Labyrinthodon, characterized by teeth of labyrin- 
thine structure having the enamel folded and sunk 
inward. 

1847 Ansted Anc, World vii. 132 The numerous and 
gigantic labyrintbodons. .as large as a rhinoceros. 1854 R. 
Owen in Circ. Sci. (c 1865) II. 97/2 The extinct gigantic 
lizard-like toad, called Labyrinthodon. *876 Page Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. xvi. 294 The batrachian or frog-like laby- 
rinthodon. 

Lab yrint ho don't (Isebirrnfdd^nt), sb. and a. 
Balmont. [Formed as prec.] 

A. sb. =prec. 

1849-52 Owen in Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 867/2 A singular 
family of gigantic extinct Batrachians which I have called 
‘Labyrinthodonts'. 1873 Dawson Earth 4 Man viii. 201 
The crocodilian newts or labyrinthodonts of the Carboni- 
ferous. 

B. adj. Having labyrinthie teeth ; spec, pertain- 
ing to the genus Labyrinthodon of fossil amphi- 
bians. 

1867 Smyth Coaly} Amphibian Labyrinth odont reptiles. 
1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol, xiv. 254 Those labynntho- 
dont reptiles that come boldly into force in the Permian 
and Triassic eras. 

Lac 1 (lsek). Forms: a. (6 lacha, lacta), 6-9 
laeca, (7 laeka, 8 laca, lakka). ft. 6-8 lack(e, 
(7 lache, 7-8 lacque, 8 lacc, 8-9 laque), 7- 
lac, [ad. Hindustani lakh Prakrit lakkha 
Skr. lakshd , also rakshd. Cf. F. laque, Pr., Sp. 
laca, It, lacca.] 

1 . (Also gum-lac.) The dark-red resinous incrus- 
tation produced on certain trees by the puncture of 
an insect ( Coccus or Carteria laced). It is used in 
the East as a scarlet dye. The incrusted twigs are 
called stick- lac\ the resin broken off the twigs and 


triturated with water to remove the colour is called 
seed-lac-, melted, strained, and formed into ir- 
regular thin plates, it is known as shell-lac or 
Shellac. 

a . 1553 Eden Treat. Nettie Ind. (Arb.) 21 marg . , Lacha, 
Lacca, or Lacta, is ye gumma of a tree wherewith silke is 
colored. 1622-62 Heyun Cosmogr. m. (1682) 217 Lacca 
(a gum there made by Ants, as here Bees make Wax). 
1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 934 Manna and Gum Lacca he 
clearly shews to be Spontaneous Exudations. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lacca, A tincture of gum lacc may be 
thus prepared. 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Techn. 223 
Lacca . . is found mcrustated on sticks or branches of trees. 
1809 Wilford in Asiat. Researches IX. 65 This Amber of 
Ctesias is obviously the Indian Lacca, which has many 
properties of the Amber. 

fi. 1618 T. Barker in St. Papers Col., E. Indies 1617-21 
(1870) 159 Saffron, gumlac, indigo, copper. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Mandelslo's Trav. n, (16691 122 At Bantam ..they sell 
store of Lacque, whereof they make Spanish wax. 1698 Phil. 
Trans. XX. 273 Gum Lack is the House of a large sort of 
Ants, which they make on the Boughs of Trees. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Gum, Powder of Oister-shells, or 
Gum Lacque in Powder. 1794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIV. 383 White lac, in its dry state, lias a saltish and 
bitterish taste. _ 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 550 
Lac . . is deposited in different species of trees in the East 
Indies, namely, the ficus ittdica , ficus religiosa, and rham- 
nus jujitlu. 1877 C. W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. i. 15 
The different varnishes and lacs remain soft and sticky. 

't* 2 . The colour of lac ; crimson. Also, a pig- 
ment prepared from lac. Obs, (Cf. Lake j/.C) 

1677 Grew Colours Plants iii. § 13 Spirit of Sulphur on 
a Tincture of Violets turns it from Blew to a true Lacke, or 
midle Crimson. 1689 Marvell Instr. to Painter 636 Scarce 
can burnt iv’ry feign a hair so black. Or face so red, thine 
ocher and thy lack. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 659 There are three 
sorts of lacque : _ the fine Venice lacque, the Columbine 
lacque, and the Liquid lacque. 

+ b. An extractive pigment; = Lake sb . 6 3. 

1682 Weekly Memorials 27 Mar. 74 He also teaches us a 
way of preparing a sort of Lacca, or Paint, out of every 
Flower, by which it may he drawn or pictur’d in its own . . 
Native Colour. 

+ 3 . The varnish made -from lac; also applied to 
various resinous varnishes used for coating wood, 
etc. ; = Lacquer 2 a, 2 b. 

1598 W. Phillips tr. Linschotcn 1. lxviii. 117 Desks, 
Targets, Tables [etc.] ..that are all couered and wrought 
with Lac of all colours and fashions. 1669 Phil. '1 vans. 
IV. 985 No Arts are to he met amongst them, that are not 
known in Europe, except that of making Lacca. 1697 
Dampier Voy, (1729) II. 1. 24 The Lack with which Cabinets 
and other fine Things are overlaid. 1727 A, Hamilton New 
Ace. E. Indies I. ii. 126 The Lack is clear enough, hut always 
clammy. 

4 . Ware coated with lac or lacquer. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo’s Trav. 1. (1660) 24 Boxes of 
Lacque or Silver. 1861 C. P. Hodgson Redd, in Japan 28 
By degrees, the eye becomes accustomed to old laque. . Old 
laque is, like old lace, inimitable. x888 Pall MallG.11 Feb. 
3/1 The gems of Mr. S.’s unrivalled collection are here to 
show the supreme masterpieces in ‘lac'. 

5 . attrib., as lac-panel, -resin, - tree , -varnish ; 
lac-cochineal, the insect that produces lac ( Coccus 
lacca ) ; lac-dye, a scarlet dye prepared in India 
from lac ; lac-lake, the purple or scarlet pigment 
obtained from lac. 

1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. 11 T. 191 The “lac cochineal. 
1846 Pope's Jml. Trade p. xxxi, Cochineal, Indigo, “Lac- 
dye. 1883 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Oct. 683/1 Comparatively 
few people know how the lac-dye they read of in commerce is 
produced. 1895 Daily News 24 May 6/6 A gold box.. with 
old “lac panels. 1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 296 
The “gum lac resin is employed to consolidate the carbon- 
peroxide of manganese mixture, 1763 W. Lewis Comm. 
Phil. Techn. 331 The species, called by Mr. Miller the true 
“lac tree, was found to contain, in its bark . . a somewhat 
milky juice. 1688 G. Parker & J. Stalker Japaning x 
The other [strainer] for your “Lacc-varnish. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory 1 . 178 Make a paste of chalk and lack varnish. 

Hence + I>ac v. tram., to cover or varnish with 
‘lac’ ; to lacquer. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX, 275 And then with a Brush [they] 
lay it smooth on any thing they design to Lack. 1727 A. 
Hamilton New Acc. E. Indies I. xi. 125 They make fine 
Cabinets, both lack’d and inlaid with Ivory. Ibid, 126 
They lack wooden Dishes and Tables, but not so well as in 
China. 

Lac 2 , la&h. (laek). Anglo-Indian. Forms: 7 
laches, le(c)k, leake, lacque, laqueaaa (? from 
Skr.), 7-9 lak, lack, 9 lac. [ad. Hindustani lakh 
:— Skr. laksha masc. and neut., lakshd fern.] One 
hundred thousand : a. of things in general ; occas. 
used for an indefinite number; b. spec, of coins, 
esp. in a lac of rupees. 

a. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage v. vi. (1614) 478 Euery 
Laches containeth an hundred thousand yeares. _ 1653 
H, Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. lvii, 225 There was slain . .sixteen 
Laquesaas of men, each of which an hundred thousand. 
1698 J. Fryer E. India 4 P. 104 With Lamps to the Number 
of two or three Lacques, which is so many Hundred 
thousand on our Account. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg. 62/2 The 
troops of that country [China] were upwards of three lacks 
of horsemen. 1804 Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1877) 
454 Calamities would fall on lacs of human beings. 1820 
T. Maurice Hist. Hindostan I. 1. iv. *26 Four Vugs, or 
forty-three lacks and twenty thousand years, x88x Lubbock 
in Nature No. 618. 407 The Laccadives, .meaning literally 
the ‘ lac of islands ’. 

to. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage v. xvii. (1614) 544 Euery 
Crou is a hundred Leckes, and euery Lecke a hundred 
1 thousand thousand [sic] Rupias. 16x5 Com M Lett, fr. India. 


in Crudities (1776) III. L 6, The whole Present was worth 
ten of their Leakes, as they call them ; a Leak being tea 
thousand pound sterling. 1687 A. Loveli, tr. ThevenoCs 
Trav. hi. 1. ix. 18 Great sums of money are reckoned by 
Leks, Crouls. 1692 in J. T. Wheeler Madras in Old. Time 
(1861) I. 262 A lak of Pagodas. 1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 145 
Whilst Patriots of presented lacks complain, And Courtiers 
hrih’ry to excess arraign. 1802 Wolcot iP. Pindar) Great 
Cry Cf Little Wool Wks. 1812 V. 175 The lacks are not easily . 
got Nor honestly made in a hurry, t8sg Th ackeray Virgin, 
xliii, Making rather too free with jaghires, lakhs, gold 
mohurs. 1871 Mateer Travancare 72 The annual revenue 
of the Travancore State amounts .. to about forty lacs of 
rupees. 

Lae, obs. form of Lack sbX and vX 
Laca, laee, laeea : see Lao 1. 

Laccage : see Laokase. 

Lascar, obs. form of Lacquer. 

La’ccate, sb. Chem. [See -ate 1 .] A salt of 
laccic acid. 

1794 Pearson Table Chem. NomencI, § 31. 

Laccate (Ise'krit), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. lacca LaoI 
+ -ate 2 .] Of leaves: Having the appearance of 
being lacqnered. In some mod. Diets. 

Laece, Laceb.(e, obs. forms of Lack v. Latch v, 
Lacchesse, obs. variant of Laches. 

Laccic (larksik), a. Chem . [f. mod.L. lacc- a 
LAcf-p-ic. Cf. F. laccique.] Only in laccic acid, 
the acid procured from lac. 

1794 Pearson Table Chem. NomencI. § 31 Laccic Acid. 
18x9 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 277 Laccic acid is obtained 
from stick-lac. 

Laccin (larksin). [f. as prec. + -in. Cf. F. 
laccine.] The colouring principle in lac. 

1838 Thomson Organic Bodies 552 A colouring matter, a 
peculiar body to which he [Dr. John] gave the name of 
laccin. 

Laccolite (lse'kifloit). Geol. [f. Gr. \&kko-s a 
reservoir + -Lite. So named by Gilbert in 1877.] 
A mass of igneous rock thrust up through the 
sedimentary beds, and giving a dome-like form to 
the overlying strata. 

1877 Gilbert Rep. Geol. Henry Mis. ii. x 9 For this body 
the name laccoliie., will be used. 1896 Pop, Sci. Jrnt. JL 
241 These are connected.. with Plutonic plugs, laccolites. 
Hence Laccolitic a., pertaining to a laccolite. 
X877 Dutton in Gilbert Rep, Geol, Henry Mis. 69 Lacco- 
litic nuclei. 1879 Nature XXI. 179 It is not likely that 
the Henry Mountains are the only ones constructed on the 
laccolitic type. 

Laccolith (lse'k<yii]>). Geol. [f. as prec. + Xid-os 
stone.] “Laccolite. 

1879 Dana Man, Geol. (ed. 3) 840 The laccolith, as is seen, 
rests on horizontal strata. 

Lace (W), sb. Forms: 3-4 las, 4-5 laas, (4 
lasse, Sc. laise, 5 laaee), 5-7 lase, (5 Sc. les, 6 
laze, Sc. lais), 4- lace, [ad. OF. laz, las (mod.F. 
lacs, with etymologizing spelling), f. popular L. 
*lacium (L. laqueuni) a noose. Cf. It. laccia, Sp, 
Pg .lazo.] 

+1. A net, noose, snare. Chiefly jig. Obs, 

13. . K, Aliy. 7698 Woman the haveth bycought : Woman 
the haveth in hire las 1 c 1380 Chaucer Kut.'s T. 2389 
Vulcan us had caught thee in his las, _ 1430-40 Lydg, 
Bochas, Dance Machabree (1554) 222 Sithens that death 
me holdeth in his lase. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W, de 
W. 1495) 1. i. 6bj, How they myghte esebewethe laces and 
temptacyons of the deuyll. 1590 Greene Never too late 
ir. 1x600) 03b, Thus folded in a hard and mournfull laze 
Distrest sate bee. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 11. xx, The king had 
snared been in loues strong lace. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mar. 973 And yet if the polype can get and entangle him 
j once within his long laces, hee [the lobster] dies for xt. 
f 2 . A cord, line, string, thread, or tie, Obs. exc. 
spec, as in 3 a. 

01x300 Cursor M. 15880 (G8tt.) par he [ludas] liuerd his 
maistir up J>ai bunden had wid las [Cott. lajas], <1x340 Ibid. 
22967 (Fairf.), I salle . . breke jiaire bandis & hair lacis. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 237 They taughten him a lace to braide. 
1405-6 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 400 Cum .. lacez et 
anulis pro ridellis. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxii, 
And bym to treyne [they] layde out hoke & lase. a 1425 
Wyntoun 0 -rig. Cron. iv. x. 1231 Off gold thrawyn all lyk 
a les. 1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 42 A stoon and a reed 
lace with a knoppe. 1484 Caxton Fables o/JEsop 1. xviii. 
(1889) 27 The ratte beganne . . to byte the lace or cord. 1535 
Coverdale Eccles. xu. 6 Or euer the sjduer lace be taken 
awaye. 1639 Fuller Holy War iii. viii. (1647 )_ 123 Pitie it 
was that Rahab’s red lace was not tied at his window, 

+ b. transf. and fig. Obs. 
a 1547 Surrey in Totiels Misc. (Arli.) 4 To seke the place 
where I my selfe had lost, That day that I was tangled in 
the lace. 1555 Eden Decades 200 Abowte whose leaues 
there growe and creepe certeyne cordes or laces. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 30 The roote hath many smal strings 
or threddy laces hanging thereby. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. ii. 143 The red scarlet lace of Christs blood, 
must be entortled and interwoven into a bracelet, with a 
white silken tbred of holinesse and regeneration, 1650 
Fuller Pisgak 11. iv, 103 Some fancy a small Lace of land 
(or rather a thread for the narrowness thereof) whereby 
Naph tali is tyed unto Judah. 

3 . spec. a. A string or cord serving to draw to- 
gether opposite edges (chiefly of articles of clothing, 
as bodices, stays, boots and shoes) by being passed 
in and out through eyelet-holes (or over hooks, 
studs, etc.) and pulled tight. Cf. boot-, shoe-, stay- 
lace. 
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f Unde? lace : under the bodice ; in ME. poetry — ‘under 
gore’. 

13.. Gam. 4 Gr, Knt. 1830, I sciial gif yow my girdel, 
bat gaynes yow lasse. Ho la^t a lace ly3tly, \>&t leke vmbe 
hir sydez. V a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 843 And shod he 
was with greet uiaistrye. With shoon deeoped, tk with 
laas. c 1375 Sc. Leg-. Samis, Baptista 1208 To quham I 
ame nocht worth! loute na of his schone fie laise tak oute. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crsde 79 To wetien pat j>e lace of oure 
ladie smok lijtejj hem of children, c 1440 I polity don 326 
(Kolbing) He., drew a lace of sylke full ciere, Adowne 
than felle hys mantylle by. c 1440 Hone Flor. 1817 They. . 
betoke hur to the marynere, That lovely undur lace. 1534 
More Picus Wks. 30 Ne none so small a trifle or conceyte, 
Lase, girdle, point, or proper gloue straite. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. PI, iv. ii. 49 She was indeed a Pedler’s daughter, 
and sold many Laces. 1611 Btm.ic Exod. xxviii. 28 They 
shall bind the brestplate.-vnto the rings of the Ephod with 
a lace of blewe. 1623 K. Long tr. Barclay s Argents 1. x. 
28 Sprinkling water in her face, and cutting her laces, they 
made her fit abate. 1676 Grew A nut. Flowers i. § 3 As 
Teeming Women, gradually slaken their Laces. 1709 Blair 
in Phil. Trans. XX.V 1 I. 96 Like so many Thongs or Laces 
whereinto a piece of Leather had been cut. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 193 The Flowers hear a resem- 
blance to tags at the'End of long Laces. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (181 1) I. xvi. 10S When I recovered, [I] found .. 
my laces cut, my linen scented with hartshorn. 1879 
BitowNtNG Ned Bratts 133 He taught himself the make Of 
laces, tagged and tough. 1885 Law Rep., Q. B. D. XV. 360 
The two ends were rivetted or laced together with metal 
rivets or leathern laces. 

*11 Formerly sometimes used to render L. fibula 
4 brooch 

1382 Wyclip 1 Place, x. 88 He sente to hym a golden lace 
[L. ftbulani]. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 283 it Lace, fibula, 
laqueum. 1570 Levins Manip. 6/35 A lac a, fibula. 

+ b. A cord used to support something hanging, 
e. g. a sword ; a baldrick, belt. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 21 His hat heng at his 
bak doun by a laas. 1490 CaxtoN Eneydos xvi. 63 Eneas 
.. had a bystorye .. hangynge at a silken lase by his side. 
***533 Ld. Berners 11 non xxii. 66 He hade about hys 
necke a ryche borne hangyng by two lases of goide. 1397 
Montgomerie CJunie 4 Sloe 113 His quauer by his naked 
thyis Hang in ane siluer lace, 
f 4 . 1 transf. from 3 a. In building : A tie beam ; 
a brace. Also, a panelled celling ( =L. laquear) . 

ax^oo Cursor M. 1728 Noe. .self festuid bath band and 
lace. Ibid. 8778 Quen al was purueid on j>e place, And bunden 
samen balk and lace, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 283/1 Lace 
of an howserofe, lap tie area. 1392 Nottingham Rec. IV. 235 
Settinge in a lace toPosterne Bridge rayle. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. s8x A man may .. bestow them [beams] againe 
fast enough without laces to bind them. 

5 . Ornamental braid used for trimming men’s 
coats, etc.; + a trimming of this. Now only in 
gold lace, silver lace, a braid formerly made of gold 
or silver wire, now of silk or thread with a thin 
wrapping of gold or silver. 

a 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. VI If 239 Flatte goide of Dam- 
ma-.ke with small lace myxed betwene of the same goide, 
and other laces of the same so goyng traverse wyse, that the 
grounde lytle appered. 1391 Greene Disc. Coosnage ill. 36 
The Tayler had . . so much gold lace, beside spangles, as 
valued thirteene pound. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Peace ii, 
Surely, though 1 1, This [a rainbow] is the lace of Peaces coat. 
1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. 13s Garters deepe fringed with 
old lace. 1681 Dkyden Prol. to Univ. 0/ Oxford 16 Tack 
ut a cooper lace to drugget suit. _ 1702 Land. Gaz. No. 
3793/4 Mary Presbury. . Goid and Silver Lace-seller. 1704 
Swift T. Tub §2. 67 So without more ado they got the largest 
Gold Lace in the Parish, and walkt about as fine as Lords. 
1787 O'Keefe Farmer n. iii, But now a saucy Footman, 
I strut in worsted Lace. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 
1749, In a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lace, and a 
gold-lace hat, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Lace, the 
trimmings of uniforms. 

t b. Iransf A streak or band of colour. Obs. 
rare — l . (Cf. Lace v. 6.) 1613 [see Guard sb. n c]. 

6. A slender open-work fabric of linen, cotton, 
silk, woollen, or metal threads, usually ornamented 
with inwrought or applied patterns. Often called 
after the place where it is manufactured, e. g. 
Brussels lace . For bobbin chain-, pillow-, point-, 
etc. lace , see the first member. Also Hone-lace, 
Bride-laoe. 

xSSS Watreman Fardle Facions i. v. 50 The men satte at 
home spinnyng, and woorkytig of Lace. 1613 {title) The 
King’s Edict prohibiting all his Subjects from using any 
Gold or Silver, either fine or counterfeit; all Emhroiderie, 
and all Lace of Millan, or of Millati Fashion. 1715 Gay 
Epist, Earl Burlington 118 The busy town . .Where finest 
lace industrious lasses weave. 1837 Goring Microg. 208 
Manufactured fabrics, such as lace, blond, muslin, [etc.]. 

iransf. x866 G, Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 
axx In the shadows lay fine webs and laces of ice. 

7 . A 4 dash* of spirits mired with some beverage, 
esp. coffee. (Cf. Lace vf 9 and Laced ppl tr.i 6.) 

In quot. CX704 the meaning maybe ‘sugar as Johnson 
supposes. (Cf. quot, a 1700 s.v. Laced ppl. aP 6.1 
c 1704 Prior Chameleon 26 He drinks his coffee without 
lace. 171a Addison Spect. No. 448 r x He is forced every 
Morning to drink his Dish of Coffee by itself, without the 
Addition of the Spectator, that used to be better than Lace 
to it, 1733 Johnson, Lace , sugar. A cant word. [With 
quot. c X704.J 

8. General comb. : a. simple attributive, as (sense 
3 a) lace-hole , (sense 6) lace-curtain, -tracery, 
-trade, -work, -worker ; lace-like adj. b. objective, 
as lace-buyer , -designer, - dresser , -maker, -making, 
-mender, -seller, -weaver, o. instrumental and 


parasynthetic, as lace-covered, -curtained, -edged, 
-loaded, -trimmed adjs. 

1679 Land. Gaz. No. 1391/4 Taken .. from two “Lace- 
buyers . . two Geldings. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 

ii, A dainty '“lace-covered parasol fell over the edge. 1891 
C. James Rom. Rigmarole 128 Dainty, “lace-curtained 
windows. 1890 Daily News 16 Apr. 2/4 Thomas Argyll, .. 
■“lace-designer. 1879 E. James Ind. Househ. Man. 31 “Lace- 
edged antimacassars. 1871 Figure Training 34 At the age 
of fourteen or thereabouts, the front rows of “lace-holes may 
be omitted. 1833 J. Rennie A Iph. Angling 4$ All the species 
of dragon-fly, with the exception of one or two, being 
characterised by very clear, *lace-like, pellucid wings. 1873 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 125 Lacelike curves of 
ever-gaining, ever-receding foam. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 

iii. 86 The strapping, state-fed, “lace-loaded lacqueys of the 
Mansion-House. 1389 Rider Eng.-Lat. Diet., A *L ace- 
111 dcett,fibularius. x6n Cotgr., Passementier, a Lace-maker. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. v. § 9. 100 Weavers and lacemakers. 
1835-37 Southey in Cowper’s Wks. I. 202 *Lace making 
was the business of the place. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. 
vii. 227 *Lace-menders examine every piece, and mend, with 
needle and thread, every defect. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3793/4 
Gold and Silver “Laceseller. 1890 ‘Rolf Bqldrewood’ 
Miner's Right xliv. 185/1 A faint “lace tracery of mist. 18x9 
Rees Cycl. s.v. Lace , The “lace trade of Nottingham. .1894 
Daily News 5 June 8/4 Scarves oferepon with “lace-trimmed 
ends. 17x5 Loud. Gaz. No. 5327/2 The Company of “Lace- 
Weavers at Augsburg. 1802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12} s.v. 
Locle, Famous for watchmakers, laceweavers, goldsmiths. 

1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Legacy xxiv. 242 A white cravat 
the ends of which were in open “lace-work. 1873 Tristram 
Aloab ix. 173 Numbers of stones with very pretty Iacework 
of various patterns. 1896 Daily Nexus 1 Oct. 2/2 His sister, 
another “laceworker, is in charge of the family during their 
sojourn in London. 

9. Special comb. : lace-bark (tree), (a) a West 
Indian shrub ( Lagetca lintearia ), so called from 
the lace-like layers of its inner bark ; if) in New 
Zealand, Plagianthus betulinus , ribbon-wood ; 
lace-border, a geometrid moth ( Acidalia ornata ) 
with a broad lace-like border to the wings ; lace- 
coral, a fossil polyzoan of the family Fenestellidte', 
laoe-fc-rn, ( a ) a small elegant fern (Cheilanthcs 
gracilUma) having the under side of the frond 
covered with matted wool ; (b) any of the several 
species of the germs Hymenophyllum ; lace-frame 
(see Frame sb. 13b); laee-glasa, Venetian glass 
with lace-like designs; *{■ laoe-head, a head-dress 
of lace ; lace-leaf (plant), Ouvirandra fenes- 
tralis, of Madagascar; lace-lizard, an Australian 
lizard ( Hydrosaurus varius ) ; lace-mam, a man 
who manufactures or deals in lace ; lace-paper, 
paper cut or stamped in imitation of lace ; lace- 
pigeon (see quots.); lace-pillow, the pillow or 
cushion which is laid on the lap of a woman engaged 
in making pillow-lace ; lace-plant, ? = lace-leaf 
plant ; lace-runner (see quot.); j- lace-shade, a lace 
veil ; laoe-tree, ? = lace-bark tree ; lace-wing (fly), 
a fly with delicate lace-like wings, esp. one of the 
genus Ckrysopa ; also lace-winged fly ; lace- 
woman. a woman who works or deals in lace. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 371 The Lagetto or “Lace-bark 
Tree. The hark is of a fine texture, very tough, anddivides 
into a number of laminrn. 1830 Lindi.ey Nat. Syst. Bot. 76 
In Jamaica a species is found which is called the Lace Bark 
Tree. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 79 The “Lace Border 
(. Acidalia ornata ). X885 Lady Brassey The Trades 239 The 
“lace- or fringe-fern . . grew in wild profusion. 1893 Daily 
News 5 Dec. 6/x Selling a couple of old “lace-frames to 
some Frenchmen for 200/. apiece. 1883 Mollett Did. A rt 
156 There are six kinds of Venetian glass. .(6) Reticulated, 
filigree, or “lace glass. 1884 Mag. of Art Feb. 155/2 
Briati., was especially celebrated, .for his beautiful work in 
lace-glass. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 33 Shou’d 
a . . Flanders 'lace head . . Gar thee grow forgetfu’. 1809 
F.din. Rev. XV. 73 He will hear of lace-heads and ruffles. 
x 856 Trees. Bot. (1870), “Lace-leaf plant, Ouvirandra. 
1880 J. Sibree Jr. Gt. African 1st. iv. 100 This is the 
Lace leaf plant, or water-yam; in scientific phraseology, 
Ouvirandra fenestralis. x88x F. McCoy Prodromus Nat. 
Hist, of Victoria 4 Dec. (Morris), The present “Lace Lizard 
is generally arboreal. 1669 Pepys Diary 26 Apr., Calling 
at the “lace-man’s for some lace for my new suit. 1737 
Fielding Miser v. vii, The laceman will be here immedi- 
ately. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 3 Dec. 3/r A laceman of a good 
many years’ standing. 1765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons X43 The 
“Lace Pigeon. • .They are valued on account of. .the pecu- 
liarity of their feathers; the fibres, or web of which, appear 
disunited from each other throughout their whole plumage. 
1839 Brent Pigeon Bk. 34 The Lace or Silky Pigeon. . .The 
fibres of the feathers are all disunited,.. which gives them a 
lacy or silky appearance. 1793 Cowpkr Let. 9 Jan. in 
T. Wright Life (1892) 260 The “lace pillow is the only thing 
they dandle, 1863 C. Knight Passages Work. Life III. x. 
205 The jingling rhymes sung by young girls while engaged 
at their lace-pillows. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 426 
A plant . . called the ‘ “lace-plant from the extreme delicacy 
and beauty of its foliage. *844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. 
vii. 225 The term embroidery does not seem to be much used 
in . . the Nottingham Jace-trade, most of those who work on 
net with the needle being termed ‘ “lace-runners 1803 Jane 
Porter Thaddetts (1831) 273 Her “lace-shade .. half veiled 
and half revealed her graceful figure. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 460 The public may . . see in our stoves 
the rare “Lace tree of Jamaica. 1863 Wood Nat Hist. 
III. 491 The beautiful “Lace- wing Flies, or Hemerobiidae. .. 
Several species of the Lace-wings are also called Golden 
Eyes. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. 94 The beautiful 
“lace-winged flies {Hemerobius). X609 B. Jonson Silent 
Wont. 11. iii, Tailors, lineners, “lace-women, embroiderers. 
1896 Daily News x Oct. 2/2 She is a lacewoman in the 
Exhibition. 


Lace (lF's),w. Forms ; 4 lacye, 5 laeyn, (lyce), 
5-6 lase, 6 Sc. laise, 7 ? leese (sense 2 cl), 4- lace. 
Pa. pple. 3 i-laced. [ad. OF. lacier (F. lacer) 
popular L. *lacidre to ensnare, f. Hacittm : see 
Lace sb. Cf. Pr. lassar, Sp. lazar, Pg. la$ar, It. 
lacciare.] 

+ 1 . trans. To catch in, or as in, a noose or snare ; 
to entangle, ensnare. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3178, I trowe never man wiste of peyne. 
But he were laced in Loves cheyne. 1426 Lydg. De Quit 
Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) 13,076 Folkys vnder my demeyne, 
Swych as be laeyd in my cheyne. c 1483 Digby Myst. v. 580 
Fortune in worldes worsliepe me doth lace. 

2 . To fasten or tighten with, or as with, a lace or 
string ; to tie on ; to fasten the lace of. In mod. 
use spec, to fasten or tighten (boots, stays, etc.) 
with a lace or laces passed alternately through 
two rows of eyelets. Also with down, on, together. 

a 1223 A nor. R. 420 Sum wummon. . were '5 . . |je strapeles 
adun to hire uet i-laced fill ueste. <21300 K. Horn 870 
Horn his brunie gan on caste, And laced hit wel faste. 
c X386 Chaucer Miller's T. 81 Hir shoes were laced on hir 
legges hye. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvi, 121 pal er .. 
laced togyder with lacez of silke. <11450 St. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 3933 He kist be clathes as fai hade bene lasyd 
And on the saint body brasyd. 1530 Palsgr. 600/2, I wyll 
lace my doublet first for takyng of colde. 1506 Shaics. 
Tam. Shr. in. ii. 46 A paire of bootes that haue been 
candle-cases, one buckled, another lac’d. 1672 W iseman 
Treat. Wounds 1. iv. 43, I caused a straight stocking to be 
laced on both legs. 1709 Steele & Addison Taller No. 73 
P 8 To see me often with my Spectacles on lacing her Stays. 
17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuilder's Assist. 129 Lacing the 
Mizon. 1748 Anson’s Voy. in. viii. 380 The galeon was .. 
provided against boarding . . by a strong net-work . . which 
was laced over her waist. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 286, I lace and 
unlace ladles stays of the first fashion, every day of my life. 
1789-96 Morse Amor. Geog. II. 35 They fix the rein-deer 
to a kind of sledge .. in which the traveller, well secured 
from cold, is laced clown. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
III. xiii. 259 Ofltimes he laced and ofttimes he unlaced his 
mantle. 1885 Law Rep., Q. B. D. XV. 360 The two ends 
were, .laced together with, .leathern laces, 
b. Iransf and Jig. 

13. . Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 466 Heil beo 
whom be godhed In vr flesch was laced, a 1550 Christie 
Kirke Gr. xviii, Hir glitterand hair that wes full gowdin, 
Sa hard in lufe him laist. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 35 
When he sawe the perill of 11s all, lincked and laced to the 
daunger of hym selfe. 1578 N. Baxter tr. Calvin on Jonah. 
64 Jonas.. stood harde lased [L. quasi con strictus], because 
[etc.]. x86o Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887) II. 298 Each series 
of facts is laced together by a series of assumptions, 

e. intr. (quast-/a.w.) To admit of being fastened 
or tightened with laces. 

1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Wks. III. 37 She wailing, in 
most piteous case, Of stubborn stays — that would not lace, 
1888 P. Fuunivall Phys. Training 6 Shoes .. should .. 
lace from the toe, as high up the foot as is possible. 

d. Naut. ‘To apply (a bonnet) by lacing it 
to a sail’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). Also 
with on. (Cf. F. lacer.) 

1635 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 169 You may take 
off the main bonnet and top bonnet, . . and in a short time 
you may- lace them on again. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
1. 16 Leese in [ed. 1684 Lace on] your Boonets. 

3 . To compress the waist of (a person) by draw- 
ing the laces tight. With qualifying adv. ( straitly , 
tight, etc.). Also fig. To lace in-, to compress 
the waist of (a person) by lacing. Similarly, to 
lace down. 

a 1566 R. Edwards Damon 4 Pithias (1S71) B iv, Whiche 
bothe are in vertue so narrowly laced, That [etc.]. 1399 

Porter Angry Wont. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 107, I do 
not love to bee last in, when I goe to lase a rascall. 
1668 R. Steele Husbandm. Call. x. (1672) 262 They grow 
crooked by being lac’d too strait. 1700 Congreve Way of 
World iii. x, Like Mrs. Primly’s great Belly; she may lace 
it down before, but it burnishes on her Hips. 182s Scott 
Font. Let. 23 Jan. {1894) II. 230 Rather straitly laced in 
her Presbyterian stays. x88a World 21 June 18/1 The 
bodice, .laced-in a waist of twenty inches, 
b. ref., and intr. for refl. 

1650 _ Buuver Antkropomet. 193 Better advised are the 
Venetian Dames, who never Lace themselves. 1871 Figure 
'Training 9T0 lace or not to lace. Ibid. 99, I can, if dis- 
posed, lace in to sixteen inches. 

4 . trans. To thread or interlace (a fabric of any 
kind) with a lace, string, or the like ; to embroider. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1483 Wardr.Acc. in An/iq. Repert. (1807) I. 30 The fore- 
saide canapies sowed with oon unce of silk, and lyced with 
x lb. xj unces of grene threde. 1376 Turberv. Venerie 21 
You shall haue a net made of strong thread laced with a 
thong. 1630 R. N. Camden’s Eliz. 11. 68 Silkes, glittering 
with gold and siluer, eyther jmbroydered or laced. 1774 
West Anliq. Furness p. xxii, Marie and soil, laced with 
fibres of vegetables. 1879 H. George Progr. <$• Pew. vn. 
v. (1881) 253 We . , lace the air with telegraph wires. 1880 
Paper 4 Print. Traiies Jrnl. No. 32. 38 Oblong vellum 
binding laced with cat-gut. 

b. To pass (a cord, etc.) in and out through 
a fabric by way of ornament, through holes, etc. 
t Also with in. Also fig. 

1638 Sanderson Serrn. (1681) II. 108 To lace in a prayer, 
a. blessing, a thanksgiving. 1880 Zaehnsdorp Art Book- 
binding 1 1890) xiv. 57 The boards having been squared, they 
are to be attached to_ the book by lacing the ends of the cord 
through holes made in the board. 

c. To intertwine, to place together as if inter- 
woven. 
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s88j Hall Caine Cob™. ofCrit. vT. r 7 fi The poet, .lacing 
and interlacing his combinations of thought and measure 
1883 F. M. Pbaru Caul's Sister I. viii. 238 Lucy . . laced 
her white fingers across her forehead, 

t d. ? nance-use. To pierce repeatedly with shots. 
s6za R. Hawkins Coy. S. Sea x. 21 Wherevpon the Gunner 
at the next shott, Iact the Admirall through and through. 
5. To ornament or trim with lace. 

1599 Shaics. Muc/i Atio 111. iv. 20 Cloth a gold, and cuts, 
and lac’d with siluer. 1670 Lady M. Bertie in 12 tk Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 21 'I'he under pettycoatt very 
richly laced with two or three sorts of lace. 1727 Swift 
Further Acc . E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 161 Have not I 
clothed you m double royal, .. laced your backs with gold. 
1760 tr. A eysleds Trav. II. 354 A chair covered with velvet, 
and laced with gold. 1841 James Brigand xxvi, The king 
was habited . . in black velvet richly embroidered and laced 
with gold. 

0. To mark as with (gohd or silver) lace or em- 
broidery ; to diversify with streaks of colour. 

I59 1 Shaks. Rom. tf y«l. hi. v. 8 Looke Loue what 
enutous streakes Ho lace the seuering Cloudes in yonder 
East, c 1600 — Satin. Ixvii, That smne by him aduan- 
tage should atchiue, And lace it selfe with his societie. 1603 
— -Mach. 11. iii. 118 Here lay Duncan, His Siluer skinne, lac’d 
with his Golden Blood. 1602 M Alston A ntonids Rev, 1. iii. 
Wks. 1856 I. 81 The verge of heaven Was ringd with flames, 
and ail the upper vault Thick lac’t with flakes of fire. 1648 
Gage IV est, Jnd. xvii. (16551 113 A pleasant and goodly 
valley, laced with a River. 1850 Whittle Ess. <(• Rev. (ed, 3) 
I. 28o_The gloom of his meditations is laced with light in all 
directions. 1850 Beck’s Florist 200 Very smooth, stout petal 
laced with rosy purple, i860 Kingsley Misc. II. 259 A 
Waterfall of foam, lacing the black rocks with a thousand 
snowy streams. 1861 L. L. Noble After Icebergs 67 Boats 
..freighted with the browner cod, laced occasionally with a 
salmon. Ibid. 139 The ocean with its waves of Tyrian dye 
laced with silver. 


T b. Painting, absol. To insert streaks of any 
colour, e.g. white. Obs. 

1634 Peach am Gent!. Exerc. 74 It is the best white of all 
others to lace or garnish, being ground with a weak gumme 
water. 

c. intr. Of a flower : To acquire the streaks of 
colour prized by fanciers. (Cf. Laced ppl. a. 4 .) 

1852 Beck’s Florist 2x0 The varieties [of pinks] generally 
laced very well. 

7. To lash, beat, thrash. 

1599 [see 3]. 161s Band, Ruffe 4 Citffe (Halliw.) 10 If I meet 
thee, i will lace_ thee roundly. 16x8 Fletcher Loyal Subj. v. 
iv, He was whipt like a top ; I never saw a whore so lac'd. 
1692 R. L’E strange Fables. Life of AEsop xx Go your ways 
.. or I’ll lace your coat for you. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morell) I, To lace, . . ctedo, verier o. 1847 C. Bronte J. 
Eyre xxi. (1857) 234 A., switch., waiting to leap out imp-like 
and lace my quivering palm. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk., Lace, to beat or punish with a rattan or rope's end. 

T 8 . Cookery . To make a number of incisions in 
(the breast of a bird). Obs. 

1638 T. Mayerne A rchimag. Anglo-Gall. No. 36. 33 
Take a Wigeon . . or Mallard . . and with your knife lace 
them down the brest. 1*1704 Compleat Servant-Maid 
(ed. 7) 33 Lace down the Breast on both sides. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xxvi. 382 Cut off the legs, lace the breast 
down each side. 

9, To put a * lace * of spirits (or f of sugar) into 
(a beverage) ; to mingle or ‘ dash ’ (with spirits). 

[1677 : see Laced ppl. at 6.] 1687 Miege Gt. Fr, Diet. Ji, 
s. v.. To lace Coffee, mettre -un peu de Sucre dans une tasse 
de Caphi. 1815 Scott Guy M. xi, He had his pipe and his 
tea-cup, the latter being laced with a little spirits. 1832 
Thackeray Esmond 1. ix. (1878) 84 Polly loves a mug of ale, 
too, and laced with brandy. x88x Black w. Mag. CXXIX. 
195 Abraham began by lacing his cups for him. 1898 Steven- 
son St. Ives 53 A jug of milk, which she had handsomely 
laced with whiskey after the Scottish manner. 

10. Comb., as lace-boots ; also lace-up adj. and sb. 

1827 sporting Mag. XX. 272 Strong lace-boots coming 

just over the ancle. 1836 Dickens -ST. Bon (1850) 45/2 To 
fit a pair of lace-up half-boots on an idea! personage. 184* 
J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 22 A stout pair of lace-ups. 
1831-61 Mayhew Land. Labour III, 4x0 He wore the heavy 
high lace-up boots, so characteristic of the tribe. 

Hence Laming ppl. a. nonce-use = Interlacing. 
Also Lamer, one who laces, in comb, tight-lacer. 

1871 Figure Training 48 So far as I have observed, tight- 
lacets are, as a rule, active, brisk, healthy young people. 
1873 G. G. Davies Mount. 4- Mere xiii. 99 We catch glimpses 
of it sometimes through the lacing branches. 


Laced (l£ l st), ppl. a, 1 [f. Lace v. + -ed 1 .] 
f 1, Of a plant : Entwined with a climbing plant. 
1333 Elyot Cast. Helth m. v. (1541) 60 b, Lased sauerie. 
1351 Turner Herbal 90 We call in england sauery that 
hath doder growinge on it, laced sauery : and tyme that 
hath the same, laced tyme. 1533 Eden Decades 200 I'he 
herbe which we cauls lased sauery. 1640 Parkinson Theat, 
Bot. 1740. 

2. Of shoes, etc. : Made to he fastened or tight- 


ened with laces. 


1676 Wiseman Chimrg. Treat. I. xxiii. 124 A pair oflaced 
Stockings. 1697 Land. Gas. No. 3275/4 One pair of new 
Laced Shooes. 18x3 J. Thomson Lect. Inflamm. 447 The 
laced stocking was much used, and is particularly recom- 
mended by Wiseman. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Madding 
Crowd viii, He wore breeches and the laced-up shoes called 
ankle-jacks. 

3. Ornamented or trimmed with lace: a. with 
edgings, trimmings, or lappets of lace. b. with 
braids or cords of gold or silver lace. _ 
a. 1668 Davenant Man’s the Master it. i. Wks. 1874 V. 
23 , 1 left your lac’d linen drying on a line. 1673 E. Brown 
Trav. Germ., etc. (1677) 11a Two Feather-Beds, with a 
neat laced sheet spread over. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5881/3 
A fine Valencia grounded laced Suit of Night Clothes. *7®S 


H. Walpole Verities Anted. Paint.(iySS) III. 221 They are 
commonly distinguished by the fashion of that time, laced 
cravats. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 82 Mother bends 
her laced and feathered head in distant signal from the 
table top. 

b. 1663 Boyle Occas. Reft. v. v. (18481 3x4 A Lac’d, or an 
Imbroider’d suit . .would, now . . make a Man look . -like . . a 
player. 1786 Mad.D’Ahblay Diary 12 Aug., We met .. 
such superfine men in laced liveries, that we attempted not 
to question them. 1841 Catun N. Amer. Indians (1844) 

II. Iv. 198 H.s coat, .was a laced frock, 

4. Diversified, with streaks of colour. Of birds : 
Having on the edge of the feathers a colour different 
from that of the general surface. Of a flower : 
Marked with streaks of colour. 

1834 Mudie Brit. Birds I. 74 'I'he principal ones [fancy 
pigeons) are. .the Jfacobine, the Laced [etc.]. 1867 Teget- 

meier Pigeons xxiii. 177 Examples of very good laced Fan- 
tails. 1882 Garden 7 Oct. 312/2 The edged, tipped. Or laced 
Dahlias require a good deal of shading. 1888 Poultry 
27 July 377 Hen nicely laced on breast. 

1 5. Laced mutton (slang) : a strumpet. Obs. 
Mutton was used alone in the same sense. 'I’he adj. may 
mean' wearing a bodice’, possibly with a pun on the culinary 
sense Lace v. 8, though the latter is not recorded so early. 

1578 W hetstonk Prom. 4 Cass. 1. iii. Biij, And I smealt, 
he lou’d tase mutton well. 1591 Shake Two Lent. 1. i. 102. 
1599 N. Breton Pkisition’s Let., You may.. eat of a little 
warm mutton, but take heede it be not Laced, for that is ill 
for a sicke body. 1607 R. C. tr. H. Stephen's World of 
Wonders 167 The diuell take all those maried villains who 
are permitted to eate laced mutton their bellies full. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. Prol. (1737) p. lxxxiii, With several 
coated Quails, and lac’d Mutton. 

8 . Ol a beverage : Mixed with a small quantity 
of spirits. (But see quot. a 1700 ; also 1687 in 
Lace v. 9.) 

1677 Wycherley PI. Dealer hi. I, Prithee, captain, let’s 
go drink a dish of laced coffee, and talk of the times. 
<1x700 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lac'd Coffee , Sugar'd. 1712 
Addison Sfect. No. 317 T 39 Mr. Nisby of opinion that 
laced Coffee is bad for the Head. 18x9 Anderson’s 
Cumbertd. Ball. 108 Set on kettle, Let aw teake six cups o' 
leac’d tea. 1886 Jllustr. Lond. News Summer No. 14/2 
He took a sip at his laced coffee. 

7. Of the spokes of a bicycle : Set so as to cross 
one another near the hub. 

1883 Cyclist 19 Aug. 1107/a, 52m. Rudge bicycle No. x, 
laced spokes. 

f 8 . Laced stool ; ? one made with a cane or rush 
seat, or one with a cloth seat stretched by cords. 

1649 in Bury Wills (Camden) 2x2, 1 give vnto my daughter 
Anna.. a greene chaire and foure laced stooles. 

9. Comb., as laced-jackefed, -waistcoated adjs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VII. 495 A couple 

of brocaded or laced-waistcoated toupets. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. F. xlviii, The laced-jacketed band of the Life Guards. 

+ Laced, ppl. af Her. Obs. Also 5 lassed, 

6 lased. [more correctly lassed, for lessed, pa. pple. 
of Less w.] Lessened, diminished. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. b ij b, A lassed cotarmure is on 
the moderis parte. 1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 98 A gentle- 
woman borne, wedded to one, hauing no cote Armour, they 
hauing issue a sonne, . . The same sonne . . may beare her 
cote armour, during his life, with a difference Cynquefoyle, 
by the enrtesie of armes, and this is called a lased cote 
armour. 1386 Ferne Blaz. Gen-trie 66 She must be an heire 
to her auncestour, or els her issue can not beare the Laced 
coat. 

Lacedaemonian (lse.'sidtmJifnian), a. and sb. 
[f. L. Lacedxmoni-us, Gr. AaKeSaiftovios (f. Lace- 
dxmon, Gr. Aa Ktlcdp.<uv) + -an.] A. adj. a. Of 
or pertaining to Lacedaemon (Sparta) or its inhabi- 
tants. b. Of speech or correspondence®* L aconic. 
33. sb. A native of Laced tem on. 

1780 Cowper Let. 1 6 Mar., Wks. 1837 XV. 50 Till your 
letters become truly Lacedaemonian, and are reduced to a 
single syllable. 1807 Robinson Archseal. Grose a 11. xv. 168 
Their clothing was so thin that 1 a Lacedaemonian vest ’ 
became proverbial. 1870 Emerson Sac. tf Solit. iv. 87 If 
any one wishes to converse with the meanest of the 
Lacedaemonians. 1900 Daily News 15 Mar. 6/3 The 46th 
owed their name of’ The Lacedemonians ’ to their colonel’s 
stirring speech on the ancient Spartans. 

La’ce-piece. Shipbuilding. [?f. Lace sb. 4 
+ Piece.] The part of the prow of a wooden 
vessel above the cut- water and behind the fignre- 
i head. Also called lacing (see Lacing vbl. sb. 3 d). 
1874 The A rle Nav. Archit. 64 The main rails extended 
generally from the catheads to the lace piece. 

Lac er ability (laeiserabrliti). [f. next : see 
-ITT.] The condition of being lacerable. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 713/x Simple lacerability is 
frequently set down to softening. 

Lacerable (lse'serab’l), a. [ad. late L. lacer- 
abilis, f. lacerare to Lacerate. Cf. F. lacdrab!e.~\ 
That may be lacerated, susceptible of laceration. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. x666 Harvey Mori. Angl. xxii. 
51 The Lungs .. must necessarily lye open to great.. dam- 
mages . . because of their thin, and lacerable composure. 
1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 346/2 The bronchi are . . easily 
lacerable tubes. 1879-89 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dip. Women 
vii./ed. 4) 40 The uterus .. may be extremely thinned and 
easily lacerable. 

Laceraat (Ise’serant), a. nonce-wd. [ad. L. 
lacerant-em, pres. pple. of lacerdre to Lacerate.] 
Of a sound : Tearing, harrowing. 

1888 Howells Annie Ed Hum xxv, The bell, .called the 
members . .with the same plangent, lacerant note that sum- 
moned them to worship on Sundays. 


Lacerate (lse'seivt), ppl. a. [ad. Is lacerdt-uSf 
pa. pple. of lacerare to Lacerate.] 

1. Mangled, torn, lacerated. Also jig. Distracted. 

1342 Hen. VIII Dtclar. 205 Our realme bathe ben for 

a season lacerate and tome by diuersitie of titles. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 281 That this town [Alex- 
andria] should now be brought to so lacerate acondition, that 
was for many ages one of the most ample. 1805 Southey 
Madctc il viii, His hands transfix'd, And lacerate with the 
body’s pendent weight. 1878 Symonds Satin. Campanella 
xxviii, Now stays with limbs dispersed and lacerate. 

2. Lot. and Zool. Having the edge or point irre- 
gularly cut or cleft as if torn; jagged. 

1776 J. Lee In trod. Bot. Expl. Terms 384 Lacerant, 
lacerate, where the Margin is variously divided, as if torn. 
1794 Martyn tr. Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 380 Many varieties 
.. with laceiate leaves and simple ones. 1846 Dana 
Zoaph. (1848) 324 Folia thin, . . sometimes lacerate. 

b. In combining form lacerato- ; as lacerato- 
dentate, -subdivided. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848! 223 Lamella thin, lacerato- 
dentate. Ibid. 706 Small ; . .sometimes lacerato-subdivided. 
Hence La’cerately adv., in a lacerated manner, 
with laceration. In recent Diets. 

Lacerate (Ise'sendt), v. [f. L. lacerat-, ppl. 
stem of lacerare, f. lacer mangled, torn.] 

1. trans. To rend, tear, mangle; to tear to pieces, 
tear up. Also, t to separate by violence. 

1392 Wii.mot, etc. Tanered <5- Gism. v. i. G3, The dead 
corps Which rauenous beasts forbeare to lacerate. 1633 
Brome Antipodes iv. ix, In stgne whereof we lacerate these 
apers. 17x3 Derham Phys. 7'keol. 11. v. 48 If the Heat 
teaks through the Water with such fury, as to lacerate, 
and lift up great quantities or bubbles of Water, it causeth 
what we call BoyJing. 1791 Cowper Iliad v. 354 He 
crush’d the socket, lacerated wide Both tendons. 1798 
Marshall Garden, xviii. (ed. a) 283 So .. the fibres will not 
he lacerated. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. vu. 232 Shells and 
langrage lacerate the ground. x868 Farrar Silence <3- V. vi. 
(18751 107 If they could show you how their feet have been, 
lacerated by the thorns. x88o Times 18 Sept, 9/4 Jagged 
rocks, .will rend and lacerate the helpless being. 

2. With immaterial objects and Jig. ; esp., to 
afflict, distress, hariow (the heart). 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) III. 6 The Wars that have 
lacerated poor Europe. 1773 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 
17 Mar., Necessity of attention to the present preserves us 
.. from being lacerated . . bv sorrow for the past. 1780 — 
Lei. to Lawrence 20 Jan. in Basouetl, The continuity of being 
is lacerated. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet. I. ii. 33 
How cruelly the old heart was lacerated by that hitter 
letter. 1871 R.W. Dale Ten Conimandni. ii. 54 The writers 
of the New Testament make no attempt to lacerate the 
heart by insisting on the details of our Lord’s sufferings. 
Hence La'cerating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1816 Bykon Parisina xx, Scars of the lacerating mind 
Which the Soul’s war doth leave behind. 1872 Geo. Eliot 
Middlan. lxxxi, Will Ladislaw’s lacerating words. 1877 
Black Green Past. vii. (1878) 34 The lacerating of a 
mother’s heart. *893 Athenseum 19 Ang. 263 3 The 
lacerating pangs of neuralgia. 

Lacerated (larsereked), ppl. a. [f. Lacerate 
v. + -ed 1 .] In senses of the vb. lit. and fig. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxvii. 358 The lacerated 
Empire of the Romanies, though with griefe, Disclaim’d 
the Brutaines. 16x2 Woodall S-itrg. Mate Wks. (1653 304 
Observe in great lacerated wounds, as followeth, &c. 1768 

Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778 ) II. 183 (Bout bonnois) He finds 
the lacerated Iamb of another’s flock. x8oo Med. Jrul. 
XXI. 209 The following Case of lacerated Urethra. 18x8 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XX.XIII. 238-9 To seize hold of., 
parcels .. of the lacerated country. 1849 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. v. 1. 536 Under the soothing influence of female friend: 
ship, his lacerated mind healed fast. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. Rep. IX. 364 Large lacerated wound 3 inches long, 
b. Lot. = Lacerate a. 2 . 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Svpp. s.v. Leaf, Lacerated leaf. 
*830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. xox Stigmas . . either 2 and 
lacerated, or discoid and 4-lobed. 

Laceration (lEeseribjbn). [ad. L. laceration- 
em, u. of action f. lacerare to Lacerate. Cf. F. 
laceration.] The action or process cf lacerating ; 
an instance of this. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gutllemeau's Fr. CMrurg 5/2 Througbe 
laceratione of some vayne or arterye. 16x5 Crooke Body oj 
Man 344 The orifice . . doth . . inlarge it selfe without feaxe 
of laceration or tearing, a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 38 
Forbearing all lacerations, .and woundings of one another. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. v. 88 The nitrous . . 
exhalations . . force out their way, not only with the break- 
ing of the cloud, but the laceration of the ayre about it. 
1731 Arbuthnot A liments (1735) 167 The Effects are, Exten- 
sion of the great Vessels, Compression of the Iesser ? and 
Lacerations upon small Causes. 1783 P. Pott Chirurg. 
Wks. II. 26 The difference between dilatation and laceration 
of the peritoneum. 1846 Landor Imag, Convert. Wks. II. 
236/1 The scars and lacerations on your arms. 1862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. 1. v. §32 (1873) 1x3 No mental revolu- 
tion can be accomplished without more or less of laceration. 
Lacerative (lerserativ), a. rare. [f. L. type 
*laceratlvus, f. lacerare to Lacerate.] Tending 
to produce laceration. 

1666 Harvey Mori. Angl. xiii. 32 The continual afflux of 
lacerative humours. 1879-89 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. 
Women xviii. (ed. 4) 140 This arises from lacerative injury. 

T Lacerfc 1 . Obs. rare. Also 6 laserte. [ad. 
L. lacerta or lacer tus, in the same sense.] A lizard. 

*382 Wyclif Levit. xi. 30 A lacert, that is a serpent that 
is clepid a liserd. 1578 Banister H ist. Man iv. 44 A muscle 
..of the likenes of the little beast called a Laserte. 1585 
H. Lloyd Treas. Health Bij, Sprynkle it oner with the 
Ashes of a grene Lacerte burnt. *610 J. Denton Acc. 
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Estates in Cumberld. (1887) 128 His seal was a griphon 
eating a lacert. 1696 Phillips, Lacert , . . a Lizard. 

t Lacert 2 , Obs. [a. OF. lacerte, ad. L. lacert-us 
the fleshy part of the arm (? similative use oilacertus 
lizard; cf. tnusculus muscle, lit. ‘little mouse ’).] 
A muscle. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1895 Every lacerte in his brest 
adoun Is schent with venym and corrupcioun. c 1400 
Lan franc's Cirurg. 292 If hole of he festre . . touche he 
place of he lacertis of he ers. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. Ciij b, Lyke as those two beestes [the lizard 
and mouse] are byg in the middle and sclender towarde the 
tayle so is the muscle or lacerte. 1386 Vigo Wks. 287 b, 
There is a great lacert which hath two heads and keepeth 
the bone of the adjutorie that it be not displaced on that 
side. 1696 Phillips, Lacert , . . the Brawny part of the Arm. 
Lacerfcian (lass’ .ttian, -J an), a. and sb. [f. L. 
lacert-a lizard + -ian.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the lizards or Lacertilia ; lizard-like, saurian. 

1843 in Humble Diet. Geol. 1847 Ansted A ne. World 
viii. 155 The lacertian type — that exhibited in the lizards of 
the present day. 1877 Dawson Orig. World xv. 338 The 
lacertian reptiles. 

B. sb. A lacertilian ; a lizard. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 265/2 Under the family name_ of 
Lacertians Cuvier arranged — 1st. The Monitors. .2nd. The 
Lizards properly so called. 

Lacertid (lassutid). [ad. mod.L. Lacertid-x : 
see -id S .J A lizard of the family Lacertidx. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Lacertiform. (Ias5-.itifp.im), a. [f. L. lacerta 
lizard + -(i)eobm:.] Having the form of a lizard; 
lacertilian. 1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Lacertilian (laeismti’lian), «. and jA [f. mod. 
L. Lacertili-a pi. the lizard tribe + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the Lacertilia. B. sb. An 
animal of the order Lacertilia. 

1834 Owen in Circ. Set. (c 1863) II. 63/2 Lacertilian order. 
1881 Nature XXIII. 551 Its lacertilian affinities are well 
shown in its long and rat-like tail. 

So Iiacerti'lioid a. ™prec. A. In mod. Diets. 
Lacertiue (lassutsin), a. [f. L. lacert-a lizard 
+ -ine l.] 

1. ■= Lacertian. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 910/2 The Lacertine Sauria 
are possessed of an inverted mtromittent organ. 1863 
Reader 31 Oct. 502 The lacertine tail curves round again 
to the level of the forehead. 1882 Academy No. 509. 75 
The ornament consists chiefly of serpentine and lacertine 
creatures interlaced. 

2. Of ornament; Consisting of intertwined lizard- 
like figures. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 448 A lacertine open-work ornament, termi- 
nating in a monster’s head. 1886 Quaritch's Catal. MSS, 
3498 Painted in interlacing or lacertine patterns. 

Lacertoid (lasautoid), a. [f. as prec. + -oid.] 
Lizard-like ; pertaining to the super-family Lacer- 
toidea of lizards. 1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

+ Lacertose, lacertous, a. Obs. Also 5 
lacertos, 6 lazaxtua. [ad. L. lacertSsus (OF. la- 
certos), i. lacertus Laoekt 2 : se e -ous.] Consisting 
of muscles ; having large muscles ; muscular. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 107 (Askm. MS.) f>e skyn hat is 
aboue ]>e brayn panne is lacertose [ Add. MS. lacertos] and 
ful of picke^ fleisch. 1341 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. 
Chirurg. Ciij, The other is flesshe musculous or lacertous y» 
is harde as bawme styffe or knotty. 1348-77 Vicary Anat. 
iii. (1888) 25 The Skinne of the head is more lazartus, thicker, 
and more poixus than any other Skinne of any other member 
of the body. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Lacertose, having great 


Brawns, brawny, musculous, sinewy. 1835 Mayne Expos. 
..... ■ xr full of muscle, lacertous. 

[f. Lace sb. + -ery.] Lace- 


Lacery (l^’suri). 

like work. 

1893 Lady Burton Lift Burton II. 66 The flutings of the 
open-work are delicate m the extreme, and the general effect 
is a lacery of stone. 

Lacet ( 1 /se-t). [f. Lace sb. + -et.] (See quots.) 

188a Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needlework , Lacet 
stitch, another term for Half Stitch. Lacet work, this work 
is made with a braid known as Lacet Braid, which is either 
of silk or cotton, and woven of various widths and descrip- 
tions. 1883 Standard 26 June 3/3 ‘ Lacet ’ . . in principle is 


Lacey, variant of Lacy. 

Laefc, obs. variant of Lash, Latch, Laugh, Law. 
Lacha, obs. form of Lao l . 
fLacfcanize, ». Obs. rare- 0 . [ad.Gr.Aaxa- 
vt£-e<r 0 ai to gather vegetables.] 1623 in Cockeram. 
+ Lachauopolist. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. Gr. 
Xaxavoir&k-ijs a seller of vegetables (f, kaxavov a 
vegetable + -irwXj/r a dealer) + -ist.] A green- 
grocer. *636 In Blount Gtassogr. *727 in Bailey vol. II. 
t Lackanopoll. Obs. rare-°; [ad. Gr. ka X a- 
yoTtwkrjS (see prec.).] =5 prec, *623 in Cockeram, 
t Laclie, v. Sc. and north. Obs. rare. Also 6 
latehe. [ad. OB’, lascher (F. Mcher) popular L. 
*lascare » class.L. laxdrt, f. laxus loose, Lax.] 

a. traits. To be careless about, to neglect, slight, 

b. intr. To be negligent, to lag, loiter. 

axepa Rclig, Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 13 To lache 
any gude dedis hat we sail do J>at may turne vs till helpe. 
1513 Douglas s&neis xn. x. 146 And mony tymys hym 
selvyn hes accusyt, That he sa lang had laehic and reffusyt 


To ressaue glaidlv the Troiane Ene. 1330 Palsgr. 604/1, 

I latehe, I lagge, I tary behynde my company, je tarde. .. 
You ever latehe whan you be sente upon an erande. 1607 
Markham Caval. (16x7) iii. 4 If either of the match horses 
shall latch or linger behind. 

Lache, early form of Lash a. Obs., slack. » 
Laehe, obs. form of Lao 1 , Latch v. 

Lache, var. Letoh dial., wet ditch, bog. 
t La'ChedneSS. Obs. In 5 lachednesse, 
latehe dues, -nesse. [f. * lacked, pa. pple. of Lache 
v. + -ness. Cf. lacheness, Lashness.] Laxness or 
slackness (of mind) ; remissness. 

1484 Caxton Royall Bk. d vj, After [forgetfulness] cometh 
latchednes, that niaketh a man latchous and appayreth fro 
day to day so moche that he is al recreant and defayllyng. 
— Qrdre of Chyualry 72 Latchednesse and cowardyse. 
1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvi. 36 aa, Feere 
of dethe folowyth ; Desyre of shrewdnes : Lachednesse of 
vertue ; and wekenesse of courage. 

Lacheness, var. Lashness Obs., slackness. 
Laches (lse’tjez), sb. Also 4 lacchesse, 5 
latohes(se, 7 lasehes, lachess, 4-7 laohesse. 
[a. OF. laschesse, AF. lachesse, laches, f. OF. lasche : 
see Lash a. and -ESS 2 . For the form cf. riches.] 

+ 1- Slackness, remissness, negligence; also, an 
act or habit of neglect Obs. 

1362 Lanql. P. Pi. A. ix. 32 Ther weore the monnes Iyf 
i-lost thorw lachesse [1377 lacchesse] of himselue. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. x The firste point of slouth I calle Lachesse. 
c 1420 Govt. Lordships (E. E. T. S.) 82 Some .. engendryn 
sleuthe and lachesse. 1440 Promp. Parv. 284 Latchesse 
\y.rr. lahehes, lahehesse], or tarniynge, tnora, tarditas. X494 
Will Mongomery (Somerset Ho.), To pardone me of the 
laches of my prevy tythes. 

2 . Law. Negligence in the performance of any 
legal duty ; delay in asserting a right, claiming a 
privilege, or making application for redress. 

1374 tr, Littleton's Tenures 87 a, No laches may be ad- 
judged by the lawe in him y‘ hath no discrecion. a 1626 
Bacon Maxims 4 Uses Com. Law iv. (1630) 23 The reason 
of these cases is the default and laches of the grantor. 1660 
R. Sheringham icing’s Suprem. Asserted iv. (1682) 24 No 
laches, folly, infancy, or corruption of blood can be judged 
in him. 1741 Robinson Gavelkind 11. ii.172 The Laches of 
the Husband in gaining an actual Seisin by Entry. 1788 
J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 261 Though, there be no de- 
fault or laches on the part of the devisee himself, the devise 
fails. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 493 The right of renewal 
may be forfeited by the laches of the tenant, in not applying 
for a renewal within the time mentioned in the lease. 1843 
Stephen Blackstone II. 304 It is indeed laid down generally 
as a maxim, that no laches or negligence shall be imputed 
to an infant. 1894 Times 5 Feb. 3/3 To decide whether the 
party applying has not, by laches or misconduct, lost his 
right to the writ. 

b. transf. Culpable negligence in general. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby n. i. 58 We may visit on the 
laches of this ministry the introduction of that new principle 
and power . . Agitation. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. Iii. 
(1873) I 53 His conduct had shown laches which others .. 
were free from. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer 
1. 146 I£ he became temporarily abstracted while musing . . 
the dog, .would be sent round, .to. .warn him of his laches, 
t Laxfc.es, a. Obs. Also 5 lacsch.es, latches, 
[alteration of lache , Lash a., influenced by Laches 
sb. or Lachoos.] a. Loose, lewd, wanton, b. 
Lax, careless, remiss. Hence + X>a chesness. 

c 1423 St. Mary of Oignies r, x, in Anglia VIII. 143/41 
Fonned wymmen . . J>at wi]> hir vntoune and lacches songes 
kyndelib \>t fyre of lecchery. Ibid. 146/41 Woo to ?ow hat 
are lacches, slepynge in softe shetys. ? 1461 Poston Lett. 
No. 428 II, 72 For cause ye wer to laches, and cam not in 
tyrne, the mater yede a mys. 1481-4 Ibid. No. 859 III. 
279 Her mynde hathe ben other weys ocapyed than as to 
huswyfery, whyche semyth welle by the latchesnes of the 
tylthe of her landes. 1343-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. xx § x 
Some of the said shiriffes . . haue ben negligent and laches. 

t Laxfces, lacfce’sse, v. Obs. [f. Laches sb.] 
a. intr. To be idle, careless, b. trans. To neglect, 
slight. Also with inf. as object. 


Tymorosely 

laches the preceptis of the Apostle. Ibid. 32 Youre Patrone 
by specyal priuylege grawntid of God to yowSe lacches to 
calle. 1478 Poston Lett, No, 8xi III. 216 Let it not be 
lachesyd, but with effect aplyed now. 

Lach.es, obs. form of Lao 2 . 

!! Lacfcesis (larkesis). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
A axearts the name of one of the Fates.] A genus 
of venomous American snakes of the rattlesnake 
family {Crotalidx). 

187a. Darwin Emotions hr. xoa In the Lachesis..the tail 
ends in a single, large, lancet-shaped point or scale. X887 
Homeopathic World 1 Nov. 492 The writer speaks of afirm 
. . using 230 Lachesis ’ . . tails per annum. 

Lacfcet(t(e, obs. form of Latchet. 

+ La ‘Chous, a. Obs. In 5 lachoous, latchous. 
[f. lache , Lash a, + -ous.] Negligent. Hence 
f La cihousness, remissness, neglect. 

1484 Caxton Royall Bk. d v, Whan ne is slawe, latchous 
and slowful to do wel, — Ordre of Chyualry 43 In the 
asquyer whyche arte latchous and slowe to be a knyght, 
1496 Will Muse (Somerset Ho. 1, Lacheousnes & slownes of 
my labours. 1502 Qrd. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) 11. vii. 
10a Undennes is a slouth and lachousnes to accompiysshe 
ye commaundementes of god. 
t Lachrymafcle, lacrymable, a. Obs. [ad. 
L. larrimabilis, f. lacrima-re to shed tears.] 

1. Meet for tears or weeping; lamentable. 


1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 32 To make hir to ouerthrowe 

6 to brynge hir in-to exyle lacrymable. 1327 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII I. 228 The hevy and lacrymable successe of 
Rome. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus t. 359 To vthers lufe is 
richt Lacrymabill, 1394 and Rep. Dr. Faustus in Thoms 
E. E. Prose Rom. (1858) III. 373 The most lachrimable Sight. 
1648 J. Quarles Pons Lachrym. A 7 Never were. .Lamen- 
tations more requisite than in these Lachrymable Times. 

2 . Expressive of mourning ; tearful. 

1609 J. Davies (Heref.) Holy Roods (Grosart) 28/1 In 
Grones, and Sighes, and Lachrimable Noise. 1635 Heywood 
Hierarchie lit. (1655) 158 Musicke can shew us which are 
the lacrymable notes. 

+ Lachrymabund, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. lacrima- 
bundus, {. lacrima-re : see prec.] * Weeping ripe, 
big with tears' (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

|| Lachryma Christi (Jurkrima kri-stai). Also 

7 lachrymse Cirri sti, and simply 9 laorima, 8 pi. 
laorimse. [L. = It. lagrima (or lagrime) di Cristo 
Christ’s tear (or tears).] A strong and sweet red 
wine of southern Italy. 

[1611 Coryat Crudities (1776) II. 72 Their Lagryme di 
Christo . . so toothsome ana delectable to the taste.] 1670- 
81 Blount, Glossagr., Lachrymal Christi. 1731 Fielding 
Author’s Farce it. i, Tokay I have drank, and Lacrimae 
I have drank. 2820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 44 The Parsons 
should grow misty On good Lac Virginis, or Lachryma 
Christi. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 1. iii, The old lacrima, 
a present from the good Cardinal. 2880 Macm. Mag._ XLI. 
237 The ‘red fat sweet and gratefully poignant wine’., 
called Lachryma Christi. 

Lachrymal (lse-krimal), a. and sb. Also 6 
lachximail, 6-7 lackrymall, 8 lacrimal, 8-9 
lacrymal. [ad. med.L. lacrimalis, lackrymctlis 
(Lanfranc), f. L. lacrima, lacruma , OL. dacruma, 
cognate with Gr. Saupv a tear. Cf. OF. lacrimel , 
lachrymal (F. lacrimal). 

The ch of the prevailing spelling of this and the related 
words is due to the med. L. practice of writing ch for c before 
Latin r; cf. anchor, pulchritude, sepulchre. The y, in 
med.L. a mere graphic variant of i, has been retained in 
mod. Eng. orthography from the erroneous notion, that 
lacrima is an adoption of Gr. fiaxpu/ua. The theoretically 
correct spelling lacrim- has at present no currency, but 
some writers have adopted the half-correction lacrym -.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to tears ; occas. characterized 
by, or indicative of, weeping. Of a vase ; Intended 
to contain tears. 

1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus (1809) III. iiL 70 A lachrymal 
scene. 1809 W.Irving KnickbA 1861) 249 Collecting the drops 
of public sorrow into his volume, as into a lachrymal vase. 
2809 Syd. Smith Methodism Wks. 2834 1 . 299 The lachrymal 
ancf suspirious clergy. 2837 Marryat Dog-Fiend ix, Small- 
bones made up a lachrymal face. 1833 Bain Senses ty Intel l. 
11. iv. § 22 (2864) 297 The lachrymal effusion is an accompani- 
ment of grief. 

2 . Anat. and Phys. Applied to the organs con- 
cerned in the secretion of tears, as lachrymal canal, 
duct , gland, sac , etc., and to structures forming part 
of these organs, as lachrymal bone, sinus, etc. 
Lachrymal fistula , one situated between the skin of 
the cheek and the interior of the lachrymal sac. 

[c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 252 Fistula lacrimalis.] 2597 
A. Ml. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 40/1 Archigenes hath, 
cauterised the lachrimall fistles with liquefacted leade. 
1602 Holland Pliny II. 367 The fistulaes which are be- 
tween the lachrymall corners of the eies and the nose. 2696 
Phillips, Lachrymal-Point [= L. punctum lachrymale ], 
a Hole in the Bone of the Nose, by which the matter that 
makes Tears passes to the Nostrils. 2727 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. I. s. v. Eye, It . . readily closes up all lacrimal Fistulas. 
2780 Blizard in Phil. Trans. LXX. 230 The internal surface 
of the lachrymal sac. 1787 Hunter Ibid. LXXVII. 438 The 
lachrymal gland is small. 1800 Med. Jml. IIL 78 From 
these lachrymal ducts . . the tears flow through the ducts of 
the nasal hones. 2835 Holden Human Osteal. (1878) 102 
The lachrymal bone is situated . . on the inner wall of the 
orbit. 2868 Nat. Encycl, I. 803 Many antelopes possess 
lachrymal or sub-orbital sinuses. 187a Huxley Physiol, ix. 
233 The secretion of the lachrymal canal is carried away as 
fast as it forms. _ 1879 Harlan Eyesight 11, 27 The lachrymal 
apparatus consists of the gland for secreting tears and the 
passages for draining them off. 

3 . nonce-uses. Resembling a tear or tears. 

x6o7 Brewer Lingua iv. i. H, A great quantity of drop 
shot both round and lachrimall. 1829 Galt in Blackw. Mag. 
XXVI. 243 The milk was pale and lachrymal. 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. The lachrymal organs. 

2542 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Pj b, Lylcewyse 
they [cauteres] be applyed to y a lachrymalles to consume 
the superflue flesshe. 2844 [see Lachrymatory B. 2]. 
b. Anat. A lachrymal bone. 

1872 Mivart Anat. 85 The lachrymals are small bones, 
one of which is placed at the anterior part of the inner wall 
of each orbit. 

2 . pi. Lachrymal performances ; fits of weeping. 

*753 Richardson Grandisou ( ij&i) VI. xlv. 291 Something 

. . that made her laugh in the midst of her lacrytnals. 1789 
Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (1814) IV. 28 Do have done 
with these perpetual lachrymals. 

3 . = Laoheymatoby sb. x. 

2769 R. Griffith Gordian Knot II. 16 Certain urns, stiled 
Lachrymals. 1839-40 W. Irving Wolfert’s Roost ( 2855) 94 
His rooms were decorated with, .old vases, lachrymals, and 
sepulchral lamps. 2832 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 
31, 1 would but turn these lachrymals to use, Fill them with 
fresh oil. 

Lacfcrymary (larkrimari), a. and sb. [f. L. 
lacrim-a tear + -abyI and *.] = Lachbymatoby. 
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LACHRYMATE. 

170s Addison Italy (1733) 188 What a Variety of Shapes in 
the Ancient Urns, Lamps, Lachryraary Vessels [etc.]. 1854 
Lady Lytton Behind tke Scenes I. n. iv. 242 The aforesaid 
capacious handkerchief . . might have served as the general 
lachrymary of a joint stock widows' company. 

f Eaciiryinate, v. Obs.~* [f. L. lacrimare to 
weep: see -ate 3.] (See quots.) 

16Z3 Cockeram, Lachrymate, to lament, to bewaile. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Lachrymate , to weep, to drop with 
moisture. 

Iiachrymatioxs. (lsekrim* 1 jan). fad. L. lacri- 
mation-em, n.ot action f. lacrimare , f. lacritna tear.] 
The excretion or shedding of tears; weeping. 

157a Scholeho. Worn. 767 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 134 Mighty 
Sampson two wiues had, . . The first him caused by lacri- 
macion His probleme to hear. 1631 Biggs New Listens. 
181 There doth weep forth the lachrymations of an ichorous 
substance. 1863 R. F. Burton Abeakuta I. 204 The priest 
will squirt capsicum . . into the eyes of the accused, and 
lacrymation proves guilt. 187a Darwin Emotions vi. 171 
A strong light acting on the retina, when in a normal con- 
dition, has very little tendency to cause lacrymation. 

Lachrymatory (lae’krim atari) , a. and sb. [ad. 
L. type * lacrimatdrius , f. lacrimare : see prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to tears ; tending to 
cause a flow of tears. Of a vase: Intended to 
contain tears. 

a 1849 Poe Loss of Breath Wks. 1864 IV. 303 A thousand 
vague and lachrymatory fancies took possession of my soul. 
1831 Hawthorne Twice-t. Tales II. xiii. 2x0 Drinking out 
of. .a lachrymatory vase, or sepulchral urn. 1873 Herschel 
Poj>, Led. vii. § 3. 328 The presence in the lacrymatory 
secretion of extremely minute globular particles of equal size. 

33. sb, 

1 . A vase intended to hold tears ; applied by 
archaeologists , with doubtful correctness, to those 
small phials of glass, alabaster, etc., which are 
found in ancient Roman tombs. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, 23 No.. Lachrymatories, or 
Tear-Bottles attended these rural Urnes. a 1711 Ken 
Hymnoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 72 Magdalen’s Tears.. her 
Lachrymatory daily fill'd. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 
I. 1. iv. 147 There have been dug up here.. a Roman lachry- 
matory, and also a pig of lead ; _ 1842 Carlyle in Mem. Ld. 
T ennyson (1837) 1. 214 There is in me what would fill whole 
Lachrymatories, as I read. 

2 . humorously. A pocket-handkerchief. 

1823 New Monthly Mag, XIII. 208 Women will be 
stationed in the pit with white cambric lachrymatories, to 
exchange for those which have become saturated with the 
tender tears of sympathy. 1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 
331/1 Our lachrymals were unhumected, our lachrymatories 
never called into requisition. 

t Lacliryme. Obs. rare—'-, In 5 lacryme. [ad. 
OF. lacrimer, ad. L. lacrimare. ] intr. To weep. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 104 Thenne she began som- 
what for to lacryme & syghe vpon the bed. 
f Iiachryme’ntal, a. Obs. rare—'. In 7 -all. 
[f. L. lacritna, after the analogy of adjs. ending in 
-mental.} Mournful, tearful. 

1623 A. Holland in J. Davies Scourge of Polly (Grosart) 
81 Diuers deadly elegies, compil’d. .In Lamentable Lachry- 
mentall rimes. 

Lachrymiform (l0e-krimif^.im), a. Bot. and 
Zool. Also 9 incorrectly lachrymsoform. [f. L. 
lacrim-a tear + -(i)eorm.] Having the form of a 
tear; tear-shaped. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 654/1 Lachrymteform, tear-shaped; the 
same as Pear-shaped, except that the sides of the inverted 
cone are not contracted. 

Ztaclirymist (lse-krimist). [f. L. lacrima tear 
+ -1ST.] One addicted to tears ; a weeper. 

1620 J. Melton Astrolog, 18 These Gold-engendring 
Chymists, are Archymists, rather Lechyraists, and make all 
those that follow them, Lachry mists. 1660 tr. Paracelsus' 
Archidoxis 1. x. 135 The Lacrymists, that gape on Gold. 
1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 229 Yet the man who could 
move an audience to tears, .was any thing but a lachrymist 
by temperament. 

La:chrymo-na’sal, a. [f. lachrymo-, used as 
comb, form of L. lacrima tear + Nasal.] Pertain- 
ing both to the lachrymal and the nasal bone. 

1883 Martin & Moole Verteh. Diss. 103 Anterior to the 
orbito-temporal fossa the triangular lachrymo-nasal opening. 

Lachrymose (lrn’kiirnffus), a, [ad. L. lacri- 
mos-us, f. lacrima tear.] 

+ 1 . Having the nature of tears ; liable to exude 
in drops. Obs, 

1661 Lovell Hist, Anim. 4 Min. 264 As for wax, its 
begotten of the lachrymose and gummose parts of plants, 

b. Bot. Rearing tear-like bodies. 

1871 M. C. Cooke Handbk. Brit, Fungi 1 . 113 Agaricus 
{Hebeloma) fastibilis, . .gills broad, edges often lachrymose. 

2 . Given or ready to shed tears. Of the eyes: 
Suffused with tears. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Lacrymose, full of Tears, sorrowful. 
1812 Examiner 23 Nov. 737/1 What [is there] in my Lord 
Eldon hut a lachrymose impotence? x8is T. L. Peacock 
Nightmare Abb. (18x7) 94 A very lachrymose and morbid 
gentleman of some note in the literary world. 1838 
Thackeray Virgin, lxix. (1878) 365 The eyes that were look- 
ing so gentle and lachrymose but now, flame, with sudden 
wrath. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 383 Disease of this 
nature is sometimes attended with lachrymose depression. 

b. Of a tearful character; calculated to provoke 
tears ; mournful. 

182a M. A. Kei.ty Osmond 1 , 89, I want something now 
in the way of sentiment ; tender, lachrymose. 1838 Sat. R ev, 
VI. 331/2 lachrymose doggrei. 1884 Manch. Examiner 


x Nov. 5/1 Mr. Maciver dealt with the subject in a lachry- 
mose and declamatory fashion. 

Hence La'chryinosely adv . ; lachryino'sity, 
the quality or condition of being lachrymose. 

1834 Campbell Mrs. Siddons II. xiii. 39: As I cannot bear 
to think of her gloomily, I have not written her life lachry- 
mosely. 1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) I. i. 3 Those 
gentlemen who write the most liberally and lachrymosely 
about the errors of female education. x88o Vern. Lee 18 th 
C. in Italy vi. 270 The dullness, the vulgarity, the falseness, 
the lachrymosity of the Sposa Persiana, 

Lachrymous (lse'krimas), a. rare. [f. L. la- 
crima tear + -out!. Cf. OF. lacrimeus.} fa. Of 
an ulcer : Exuding drops like tears {obs.). b. = 
Lachrymose 2. 

xfixa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 216 An excellent 
remedy against any lacrimous or weeping ulcers. 1866 
J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti n. 399 Bidding performed by 
servants lachrymous. 

Laeht, .Sc. f. Law, Low a. ; pa. t. of Latch. 
La*cllter. Sc. [? cogn. w. ON. lagS-r of the 
same meaning.] a. A flock of wool, b. A lock 
of hair. 

1776 Bothwell in Herds Collect. I. 84 He gied me. .Three 
lauchters of his yellow hair. 1821 Blackw. _ Mag. Jan. 
VIII. 402/2 Keeking aye in the maiden's face ilka lauchter 
he lays down, 

Lachter, Sc. form of Lauchter 2 . 

Lacing (l^’sig), vbl. sb. [f. Lace v. 4- -ing L] 

1 . The action of the vb. Lace, in various senses. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1646 Gigginge of sheeldes, with 

layneres lacinge. 1377 Fenton Gold. Ep. 13 To breakeyour 
fast standing and whitest your armour is in laceing. 1399 
Life Sir T. More in Wordsworth Eccl. Biog. (18531 H. 114 
What paines she took, .with lacinge in of her bodie. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 248/2 For cutting, edging, 
stiffning, and for lacing. 1821 Byron Juan iv. lxxxvi, (MS.), 
To help the ladies in their dress and lacing. 1871 Figure 
Training 75 The lace.. at the first lacing was moderately 
tight. 1888 Lockwoods Did. Meek. Engin., Lacing, the 
union by means of laces of the ends of leather belting used 
in driving machines. 1893 H. Vizetelly Glances Back I. 
ii. 41 The sound lacing which the young rascal should 
inevitably receive. 

2 . concr. or quasi-concr. a. That which laces or 
fastens; a fastening, tie ; a shoe-string, b. Orna- 
mental braiding for men’s clothes (cf. Lace sb. 5). 

c. The coloured border on the petal of a flower ; 
also, a similar marking on the feathers of birds. 

d. A small quantity of spirits mingled with some 
beverage. 

a. a 1400 Sir Perc. 744 He ne couthe never fynd righte 
The lacynge of his wede. c 1400 Apol. Lollards 34 NeJjer 
is np man worjri to opun b e lasing of His scho. 1391 R- 
Percival Sp. Did., Abrochadura, lacing of a coate, 
strictures. x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 48 Studding 
sails are generally brought to with a lacing. 1881 Confess. 
Frivolous Girl 120 Canvas shoes with colored lacings. 

b. 1393 Rotherham Feoffee's Acc. 24 Paid, .for fowertene 
yeardes of lacing, . .[etc.] 2.7. tod. i6xx Cotgr., Passement, . . 
a lace, or lacing. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1808) 
I. 27 He. . began to cut, and rip, and rend away the lacings 
of his suit, without sparing cloth or seam. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 

9 Nov. 3/2 The half-state uniforms are made of royal blue 
cloth, with gold lacings. 

C. 1850 Beck’s Florist 144 Pinks whose delicate lacings 
are spangled with the early dew. 1882 Garden 25 Mar, 
202/1 [The] colour and lacing [of a Gold-laced Polyanthus]. 

d. 1862 A thenseum 27 Sept. 396 So long as it [water] be. . 
united with a proper ‘ lacing ’ of wine or brandy. 

3 . In various technical uses ; a. Bridge-building. 
(See quot. 1885.) b. Mining. (See quot. 1883.) 
c. Math. A complex of three or more endless cords 
so arranged that they cannot be separated, though 
no two are interlinked, d, Naut. and Ship-building. 
(See quots. c 1850 and 1867.) 

c 1830 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 128 Lacing, owe of the 
principal pieces that compose the knee of the head, which 
runs up to the top of the hair bracket, and to which the 
figure and rails of the head are secured. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Lacing, rope or cord used to lace a sail 
to a gaff, or a bonnet to a sail. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal 
Mining, Lacing , 1. timbers placed across the tops of bars 
or caps to secure the roof between the gears. 2. Strips or 
light bars of wrought iron bent over at the ends and wedged 
in tight between the bars and the roof. 1885 Waddell 
Syst, Iron Railr. Bridges Japan 246 Lacing, a system of 
bars, not intersecting each other at the middle, used to con- 
nect the two channels of a strut in order to make them 
act as one member. 

4 . attrib., as lacing-bar, - silk ; lacing-cutter, 
lacing-hook (see quots.). 

1338 Richmond. Wills 4 Invent. (Surtees) 127, iij ounce 
of lasing silke. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl., Lacing 
Cutter (Leather), a knife with a gage, to preserve the width 
of the strip. Lacing Hook { Boot), _ hooks on the margins 
of the upper, over which a lace is caught side by side 
alternately to close the opening of the shoe. 1883 Waddell 
Syst, Iron Railr. Bridges Japan 246 Lacing Bar, a bar 
belonging to a system of lacing. 
llLacima(lashua). Pl.laeiniffl. [L. = lappet.] 
1 . Bot. A slash in a leaf, petal, etc. ; the slender 
lobe thus produced. 

_ 1699 Phil. Trans. XX. I. 65 Their . . Leaves are . . divided 
into narrower and deeper Laciniae or Jags. X760 J. Lee 
Inirod. Bot, 1. xii. (1765) 27 The Variations of the Corolla 
in respect to Number concern either Petals, or Lacinise, 
Segments. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 190 Five nerves 
..continued through the axes of the lacinise. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Peruv, Bark 191 Flowers .. white, with rose- 
coloured lacmise. 


2 . Ent. The apex of the maxilla, esp. when slender. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 446 Slender lacinim or 
lappets fringed with hairs. _ 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoeven’s Zool. I. x6x Proboscis short, with . .sulcated lacinia. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv, Anim. vii. 402 The galea and 
lacinia of the maxilla. 

Laciniate (lasi’ni<*t), a, Bot. and Zool. Also 
9 err on. lacinate. [f. prec. + -ate 2.] Cut into deep 
and narrow irregular segments ; jagged, slashed. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. m. v. (1765) X79 Laciniate, 
jagged ; when they are variously divided into Parts, and 
those Parts in like manner indeterminately subdivided. 
1794 Martyn tr. Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. 337 Five or six lobes, 
laciniate on their edges. x8x6 T. Brown Elem. Conchol, 154 
Lacinate. 1849-32 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1202/1 Having 
the branches . . finely laciniate. 1836 8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoeveds Zool. I. 800 Phasianella .. Body margined by a 
laciniate membrane. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 16 Cheli- 
donium magus ., A variety occurs in cultivation with 
laciniate petals. 

b. Comb., &s laciniate-leaved : also in pseudo-L. 
combining form, laciniato-denticulate , - palmate . 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 322 Lamella; crowded.. laciniato- 
denticulate. Ibid. 543 Fronds stout, multifid, laciniato- 
palmate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 174 The ‘ Cut- leaved 
Klde-’, a laciniate-leaved variety. 

Laciniated (Iasi minted), ppl.a. Also 8 la- 
einated. [f. as prec. + -ED L] =prec. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. 118 That (sc. Aspin] whose 
leaves are laciniated. 1734 Derham in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 465 A Bank of Vapours, not curved at Top. .but 
lacinated, or broken. 1748 Hill Hist. Anim. 124 The 
subulated,echinated and laciniated Cochlea. 1806 J. Galpine 
Brit. Bot. 16 With many-cleft laciniated pencil-form lobes. 
1850 Beck's Florist 189 The pinnules deeply laciniated and 
tufted. 

Lacinia-tion. [f. Lacinia : see -ation.] A 
cutting into lacinise or fringes. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 196 The slender laciniations of 
the upper margin of the crest-like folia are half or three- 
quarters of an inch long. 

Ladniform (lasrnifprm), a. Ent. [f. Lacin-ia 
+ - (1 jeorm.J (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 332 Ladniform . . when 
they [the base-covers] are long, of an irregular shape, and 
appear like lappets on each side of the trunk. 

Lacinioiate (lasi-nidlct), a. Bot. [f, mod.L. 
*laciniola, dim. of Lacinia + -ate 2 ,] Delicately 
fringed ; having minute lacinise. In mod. Diets. 
Laciuiose (lasimiffus), a. [ad. L. lacinidsus : 
see next.] =La 0 INI 0 US I . In some recent Diets. 

+ Lacrnious, a. Obs. [ad. L. lacinidsus (sense 
2), f. lacinia : see Lacinia and -ous.] 

1 . Bot. Having many lacinise. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 3x7 The first [Mugwort] is 
latifolious, lacinious and marginally dissected. 

2 . fig. Full of folds or windings; hence, over- 
loaded, prolix, redundant 

1632 Urquhart Jewel 1x3 The sweet Labyrinth and 
mellifluent aufractuosities of a Lacinious delectation. 1633 
Gataker Vind. of Annot. 132 Mr. Swan returns a long 
lacinious answer, winding and turning to and fro. 

II Ziacimila (lasi-nirfla). Bot. [mod.L., dim. of 
Lacinia.] A diminutive lacinia ; the inflexed point 
of the petals of the Umbelliferm. 

1836 in Hknslow Did. Bot. Terms. 

Bence Lacixiulate a. [-ate 2 ], furnished with 
lacinulse. 1835 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Jjack (Jaek), sb. 1 Forms : 3-5 lac, 4 6 lak(e, 
(5 laak), 5-6 lakke, 5-7 lacke, 6-8 Sc. laik, 4- 
lack. [Early ME. lac corresponds to MLG. lak, 
MDu. lac deficiency, fault, blame (mod.Du. lak 
masc, calumny). Cf. Lack <2.] 

+ 1 . A defect; failing; a moral delinquency, 
fault, offence, crime; rarely, a natural blemish. 
To give the lack of', to impute the fault of. Obs, 
c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 Fader & sune & holi gost on 
god in brimnesse inne )>e ms lac ne lest au3 alle holinesse. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)29 Constantyn . . Brak his 
feaute sone, of treson it is lak. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Egipciane 657 And for my lake be put away, c 1386 Chaucer 
Merck. T, 953 If I do that lakke .. in the nexte ryuer do 
me drenche. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 99 She hath no lith 
without a lack. <2x400 Odouian 1394 And all maner of 
hors he knew, Bothe the lake and the vertu, <1x420 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 369 For in hys talkyng no man cowde 
fynde laic. 1443 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 213 Esaw wolde have 
founde a laak. Cause that Jacob was put out of prees. 
c 1450 M irourSaluacionn 2744 That man .. to the ordeign- 
aunce of godde of his synne gyves the lakke. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 507/1 Yet baue I before at large 
opened you y» lackes therof. 1353 Latimer Serin. (1584) 
294 The lacke is not in the law, hut in vs. 1398 Q, Enz. 
Plutarch ii. 193 The Curius more profit yeidz Ins foes than 
good vnto himself ; that telleth them ther Lacks. 

f b. Without lack : without defect, flaw, or fault, 
whether physical or moral ; also, without fail, Obs. 

CX300 Havelok xgx He garte the erl suere, That he sholde 
yemen hire wel, Withuten lac. <7x330 R. Brunne Chron, 
(1810) 95 Fair scho was . . & gode withouten lak. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xv i. 4 J>ou alowed it as wijjouten lake 
[v.r. lacke]. <7x380 Sir Ferumb, 1589 A tok a spere wij>- 
oute lak. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1x85 The botelles of bawme 
withoute lake, c 1440 York Myst. xi. 109, I am tby lorde, 
with-outyn lak. c 1460 Urbamtatis 86 in Babces Bk., Lette 
)>y Ryzth sholdur folow his bakke, For nurtur J?at ys, with- 
owten lakke. 

f 2 , Sc. A fault that brings disgrace ; disgrace, 
reproach, shame. (Often coupled with shame.) Obs, 
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c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninittn 644 For thru it haldtne wes 
Jar name in gret lak and in schame. c 1470 Henry W allace 
ix. 820 Off us be found no lak eftir to reid. 1313 Douglas 
JE.tie.is n, x. 46 Schamfull hir to sla, Na victory, bot lak 
following alswa. 1560 Rolland Crl. V situs 1. 455 To schame 
& lak thir twa thair seruand drawis. 1603 Philotus Ivii, 
To slay ane taine man, war bot lack allace. 
f b. Blame, censure for a fault. Oh. 

*4.. Haw Good Wife taught, Dau. 230 in BarbouVs 
Bruce, The cumpany quhar that tak Sail neuir chap for- 
emen lak. 154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 174 He dyd_ not 
stayne ne putte to lacke or rebuke hys royall autoritie in 
geuynge sentence of iudgement. 

3 . Deficiency, want, need (it/" something desirable 
or necessary) ; also, an instance of this. In early 
use often pi. 

c *398 Chaucer Fortune 5 But natheles, the lak of hir 
favour Ne may nat don me singen [etc.]. 4143a Lydg. 

Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 158 Lak of discrecioua causeth 
gret blyndenesse. 4x449 Pecqck Repr. 108 Manye vn- 
helpis and manve lackis of helpis, 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxi. 13 Lak of spending dois him spur. 1534 More 
Can/, agst. Trib. m. xxii. (18471 285 That affection happeth 
in very few, but that either the cause is lack of faith, or 
lack of hope, or finally lack of wit. 1549 J. Cheke in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 8 Among other lacks I lack painted 
bucrum. 1570-6 Lambardk Peramb. Kent, (1826) 3 The 
lacke [of barley] is more commonly supplied with oates. 1588 
Exhort. Subjects in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 105 Remember 
the remedies, supply the lakes, remove the impediments. 1603 
Shaks. Meets, for M. v. i. 68 Many that are not mad Haue 
sure more lacke of reason. 165a Brome Mad Couple nr. 
Wits. 1873 I. 48 The ablest [servant] that any Lady of your 
lacks ana longings ever bestow’d a favour on. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1, i. 441 we shall not need to say what lack Of 
Leather was upon his Back, 1753 Life /• Frith (1829) 75 
He being driven to necessity and lack of money, was forced 
(etc.]. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps i. § xi. 21 It is less the 
mere loss of labour that offends us, than the lack of judg- 
ment implied by such loss. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 64 No 
genius and no talent can compensate for the lack of obe- 
dience. 

b. No lack {of) : Enough, plenty (of). 
c 1305 Land Cohayne 29 per n’is lac of met no clop, xfixx 
Bible ExoA. xvi. 18 He that gathered litle, had no lacke. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Tale Tyne vi. 109 There was no lack 
of loyalty among our people. 1840 Dickens Barn. Budge 
x, There seems to be no lack in this great mansion. 1870 
Max MQu.br Set. Relig, (1873) xor There is no lack of 
materials for the student of the Science of Religion. 

0. Nor (occas. by, from, through) lack of\ for 
want {rarely loss) of. 

41386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 48 On the Manciple he 
gan nodde faste For lakke of speche. — Sqr.'s T. 422 She 
swowneth now and now for lakke of blood. CX470 Henry 
Wallace v. 827 For lak off blud he rnycht no forthir gang. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 147 b, Y" many for lacke 
of mortifyenge tasteth not of this feest. 41560 A. Scott 
Poems ( 8 , T. S.lxiii. 16 Throw laik of speich 1 thoill ry‘ grit 
distress. 1674 Playfobd Skill Mus, 1. 61 He, .slew some of 
them with his fist for lack of another weapon. 1775 B urke 
Sp. Cone. A mer. Wks. III. 88 By lack whereof they have been 
oftentimes touched and grieved by subsidies given. 1781 
Burns ‘ Tibbie, I hae seen the day T , For laik o’ gear ye 
lightly me. 18x6 Scott Tales My Landlord Ser. 1. Introd., 
Those who came to my Landlord for liquor, and went thirsty 
away for lack of present coin. *884 Bosanquet Lotze's 
Metaph. 226 A fourth dimension, now unknown to us from 
lack of incitement to construct it. 

d. Proverb. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 8 In loue is no lacke. x6ig 
Drayton Idea lix, In Love there is no lack, thus 1 begin. 

4 . The state of being in want; indigence, strait- 
ened circumstances. Also, the condition of wanting 
food ; famine, starvation. 

x55S L. Digges (title) A prognostication of right good 
effect contayninge . .rules to' mdge the wether, .. with a 
hrefe iudgement for euer of Plentie, Lacke, Sickenes [etc.]. 
1563 Homilies u. Agst. Gluttony {1850) 306 Pinched by 
lacke and poverty, 1568 T. Howell Net oe Sonets (1879) 
156 Where one wee see to be preferde, three Hue for lacke 
as starued. ax 60s Polwart Flytingw. Montgomerie 737 
Woodtjfk, boodpyk, ay like to liue in lacke 1 x68x W. 
Robertson Phrased, Gen. 1x6931 797 Lack or want, indi- 
gent! a. 

1 5 . The fact that a person or thing is not present ; 
absence. 06 s, 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mait xviii. 9a So greued 
with the lack of one lost shepe. 1575 Laneham'sLet. (18711 
53 Not so goodly ax Paradis., yet better a great deel by 
the lak of so vnnappy a tree. 1596 Lady Pembroke Lay 
Clorinda 89 in Spenser’s Wks. (Globe) 563/1 Wbilest we 
here, wretches, watle his private lack. 1605 Verstegan Dec. 
Intell. iv, (1628) 98 Shewing the lacke of the matter or sub- 
stance which it lrath lost. 

6. qnasi-twitr. a. The thing wanted, rare. 

1540 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 28 That men ,, need- 
ing divers things, may in litle roome know where to frade 
their lack. 1599 Hakluyt Fay. II, n. 65 Knowing that out 
of his countrey the Realme of England might be better 
serued with lackes, then hee in comparison from vs. 1848 
W. H« Bartlett Egypt to Pal. vl. (1879) 138 One great 
lack here and elsewhere is the green sod. 

fb. The weight deficient in a specified quantity ; 
short weight. Oh. 

178* Phil. Trans. XCIII. 135 The average of weight hath 
been only * grains 153 decimals lack per lb. which was paid 
by the moneyers at the scale. 

t Lack, sb.'i Obs. [See Alack int. and Good 
a, 6 b.] Only in the exclamation Good lack l 
*638 [see Good a. 6 b]. 1672 H. More Brie/ Reply 134 
Good, lack t X775 Sheridan St. Patrick's Dm 11. Hi, Good 
lack, good lack, to think of the instability of human affairs. 
X777 — Sch, Scandal ixl ii, Good lack, you surprise me 1 
*807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 822 * Good-lack ’, quoth Jamqs, 
‘ thy sorrows pierce my breast 


+ Lack, sbfi Obs, rare -1 , [ad. F. lacs, a special 
use of lacs noose.] An instrument formerly in use 
for extracting a foetus ; -= Fillet 2 c. 

1754-64 Smellie Mithuif. I. 250 Different practitioners 
had recourse to different kinds of fillets or lacks. 

t Lack, a. Obs. Also 5 lakk, 6 lacks, [ad. 
or cogn. with ON. lak-r OTeut. *lako-, cogn. with 
Lack sbj The mod.Du, lak insipid , luxurious, may 
possibly be connected.] 

1. Of a quantity in measurement: Short, wanting. 

1479 Surtees Misc. (1890) 20, vj yerdes, ane ynche lakk. 

1589 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 79 A yeard 
lacke nale tuft e taffete, iijr. iijn’. X644 Nye Gunnery 2nd 
Aiphah. (1670) x6 Your degree of Random is four and three 
quarters, or five lack one quarter. 

b. Little lack of", not far short of (a specified 
condition). 

1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. May 264 Sicke, sicke, alas, and 
little lack of dead. 

2. Missing. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xvn. xxviii, When he found his 
wife and men were lack. 

3 . Sc. Deficient in quality, inferior, poor. 

14. . How Good Wife taught Dau. 56 in Barbour's Bruce, 
And hear honour, bettir thing, And lawar stat, lakar 
clething. 4x470 Henry Wallace ix. 98 The lakest ship, 
that is his flot within, May sayll us doun on to a dulfuli 
ded. 150X Douglas Pal. Hon., 1. 534 Diuers vthers . . 
Quhais lakkest weed was silkis ouir brouderit. 1582-8 Hist, 
yas. VI (1804) 245 As to the laik money printed at his 
awin comand before he was Regent. 

Lack (lffik), vj Forms : 2 laoen, 5 laken, 4 
lac, 4-6 lakyn, lake, lakke(n, -in, -yn, 4-7 
lak, lacke, (6 laooe), 6-7 Sc. laik, 4 lacky {s.w. 
dial. 8 lackee, 9 -y) ; pa. pple. 4 i-lakked. [f. 
Lack sbf or a. Cf. MDu. laken to be wanting, to 
blame (mod.Du. to blame, despise, condemn).] 

+ 1 . intr. To be wanting or missing; to be de- 
ficient in quantity or degree. In early use const, 
with dative or to. Oh. (But to be lacking is current j, 
see Lacking///, a) 

a xx 75 Cott. Horn. 233 Wat lacede seu an alle mire rice 
J>at 3i6 [etc.]. 4x250 Gen. fy Ex. 1231- 1 ’id-like hem gan Sat 
water laken. 1362 Lakgl. P, PI. A. v. 238 And thauh my 
lyflode lakke letten I nulleThatvche non schal habhen his. 

4 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 498 Ther lakketh no thyng 
to thyne outter eyen That thou nart hlynd. 4 1430 Pilgr . 
Lyf Manhade iv. ix. (1869) 181 A crooked staf me lakketh 
for to cholle with. 4x460 Fortescue Abs. fy Lint. Mon. 
xi (1885) 137 A subsidie .. as shall accomplishe. that wich 
shall lakke hym off such livelod. 1515 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 758 His drift covertly conveyed, lacked not 
in helpyng forth his brother Duke of Clarence to his death. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 154 b, In him lacked neither 
good will nor courage. 1588 A, King tr. Canisius' Catech. 85 
Ye. .effectual grace of sa gret a sacrament can na wayis laik 
herein. 1611 Bible Gf«. xviii. 28 Peraduenture there shall 
lacke fiue of the fiftie righteous. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley 
iv. 36 A man in whom awe, imagination and tenderness lack, 
j- b. To be a defaulter, to be absent. Obs. 
c 1465 Pd. Rel. 4 L. Poems 5 Many yeeris hast J>ou lakkyd 
owte of this londe. _ 1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 386 Yf eny of 
the xlviij lakke or dissease. 

f c. To be faulty or defective ; to offend ; (with 
dative) to offend against. Oh. 

13 .. E. E. Allit. P. B. 723 Fyfty Pat neuer lakked by 
laue, bot joued ay_ traujie. c 1450 Holland Hcrwlat 994 Bot 
| gif I lak in my leid, that nocht till allow is. 

"Sfd. = Lag v. (Cf. also Lache v. b.) 

X775 S. Thayer /ml. (1867) 14 The people are very weak 
and begin to lack in the rear, being so much reduced with 
hunger and cold. 

2. trans. To be without, not to have ; to have too 
little of ; to be destitute of or deficient in. 

4x320 R. Brunne Medii. 883 Ful feyn bey wulde Ibesu 
downtaken But strengbeand ynstrument ys Dothe bey lakkyn. 
1470-84 Malory Arthur iv. x. For though I lacke wepen, 
I shall lacke no worship. 1484 Caxtqn Fables 0/ A Donee 
iv, Thow rendrest not to me al my gold . . For of hit I lack 
four hondred pyeces. x$z& Pilgr. Per/. (W, deW. 1531)1 b, 
Ascrybe it . . to my insuffycyency and ignoraunce, whiche 
lacke both lernynge and eloquence. 1573 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxix, 70 Not laiking na thing that belangit to 
weir. 1588 Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) xo Rather than hee 
[Judas] woulde lacke money he would sell lesus Christ bim- 
selfe. 1611 Bible Luke viii. 6 It withered away, because it 
lacked moisture. 4x680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 183 
What can they lack who live with him! 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg, l 73 Learning we lack, not books. 1813 Scott 
Rokeby 1. xii, I could have laughed— but lacked the time. 
1833 Mrs, Browning Promcth. Bound Wks. 1850 I. 140, 
I lack your daring, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xii. 88 Though 
not viscous, the ice did not lack the quality of ‘adhesive- 
ness V 1870 Mrs. Riddell Austin Friars iv, Luke Ross 
felt his life lacked something. x88o Miss Braddon fust as 
/ am vii, Dorothy's face lacked colour and brightness. 

+ b. with cannot : To do or go without. Obs. 
1551 Ascham Let. to E. Raven ao Jan., Wits. 1865 I. n. 256, 
I was afraid when I came out of England to miss beer ; but 
I am afraid when I shall come into England, that I cannot 
lack this wine. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 22 The forlorne 
mayd did with loves longing bume, And could not lacke 
her lovers company. 159a Babington Notes on Gen. vii. 
(1639) 29 The raine from aboue and the fountaines beneath 
are things wee cannot lacke. 

+ e. To perceive the absence of; to miss. Obs. 
X604 Shaks. Oth. ni. iU. 318 Poore Lady, shee’l run mad 
When she shall lacke it. X605 — Macb. m. iv. 84 My 
worthy Lord Your Noble Friends do lacke you. 1607 — 
Cor. iv. L 15, I shall be lou'd when I ana lack'd. 

3. To need, stand in need of, + Frequent in the 
salesman’s cry What d'ye lack t {oh.) 


1530 Palsgr. 601/1, I lacke, I want a thynge. 1535 
Coverdale fames i. 5 Yf eny of you lacke wyszdome let 
him axe of God. 1547-8 Ordre of Communion 7 Lackyng 
comfort or counsaill. 16x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fair n. i. 
What do you lacke! what is’t you buy! what do you lack? 
rattles, drums, halberts, [etc.]. 1668 Dkyden Evening’s 

Love v. i. Wks. (1883) III. 363 To draw us in, with a what- 
do-you-lack, as we passed by. 

4 . intr. To be short of something. Now rare. 

+ Also simply, to be in want. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxviii. 141 , 1 shall go abrode. . 
and gette vytayle. .forwithin a whyle we shall lacke. 1560 
Holland CVA Venus 1.33 , 1 alone of sic curage did laik. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanie n.v.Wks. 194 Lin’d he now, heshouid 
lack,__Spight of his farming Oxe-stawles. x6xi Bible Prov. 
xxviii. 27 He that giueth vnto the poore, shall not lacke. 
1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sun III. 144 Though individuals 
may lack of breeches. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 87/1 
Coffee, .we were compelled to crush, lacking of a coffee mill. 

+ 5 .' trans. To find ‘lacks’ or faults in; to find 
fault with, abuse, blame, reproach, vituperate. Also 
absol. Oh. {Sc. and north, dial.) 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 797 He loves men J» at 1 ° aid 
tyme has bene. He lakes J>a men bat now are sene. 2377 
Langl. P. PL B. xi. 2 Thanne Scripture scorned me. .And 
lakked me in Latyne. 1393 Ibid. C. xvi. 78 Me is lo]> .. to 
lacky eny secte. a 1425 Wyntoun Orig. Cron. ix. xiii. 1475 
Yhe wene to lak, bot yhe commend, c 1475 Rauf Cei/yar 
87 First to lofe, and syne to lak, Peter 1 it is schame. 1496 
Dives Paup. (W. de W.) v. iv. 200/x The flaterer laeketh 
and baebyteth al tbo that he liateth. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1856) II. 102 In euerie land with all leid we are lakkit. 
1558 Q. Kennedy Contpend. Tract, in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 
(1844) 98 Love or lack, prayse or condempne. <1x605 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. Poems xliii. 17 Thy leiving no man laks. 

fb. To lack (gerundial inf. passing into an adj. 
phrase): to blame, blameworthy. Oh. 

Scott seems to have taken the phrase to mean * wanting 
on the analogy of to seek. 

a, 1300 Cursor M. 9037 Quilk er to lac, quilk er to luue, 
pair aun werckes will Jam prone. 4x330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 194 He sais behind pi bak..Wordes pat er to lak. 
4x480 Lyfylle Childr. Bk. 76 in BabeesBk. , N e drynkbehynde 
no mannes bakke, For yf J>ou do, thow art to lakke. [1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles ii. xxvii, If Bruce shall e’er find friends 
again.. Old Torquil will not be to lack With twice a thou- 
sand at his back. x8a8 — F. M. Perth xiii, Your house has 
been seldom to lack, when the crown of Scotland desired 
..wise counsel.} 

TQ. In. weaker sense; To depreciate, disparage, 

* run down \ Obs. (Chiefly Ar.) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 198 As a lyoun he loketb there 
men lakketh his werkes. 4x400 Gamelyn 276 Felaw he 
seyde why lakkest thou his ware. 41470 Henry Wallace 
viii. 906 Thocht he wes best, no nothir lak we nocht. 15x3 
Douclas JEneis 1. Prcf. 275 Na man wil I lakkin or despyse, 
1533 Gau Richt Vay 17 Thay that lichtlis and lakkis their 
mebburs guidis to oders. 1691 in Ray S. 4- E. C. Words 104. 
17 . . Ramsay The Cordial st. x Is that the thing ye’re laking ? 

Proverb. 1546 J. Heywood Prov, (1867) xo Better leaue 
then lacke. 1598 Barret Theor, Warres vl i. 224. 

7 . Comb, in various adjs. and sbs. indicating the 
absence or want of what is signified by the second 
member, as lack-beard, -brain, -grace, -mind, -sense, 
-wit sbs. ; lack-laughter, -life, -linen, -pity, -spittle, 
thought adjs. ; lack-learning, -love adjs, and sbs. ; 
lack-all, one who is in want of everything ; hence 
lack-allism (nonce-wd.) ; + lack -looks, a woman 
who is wanting in good looks ; lack-stock {nonce- 
wd.), one who has no money in stocks. Also Lack- 
land, Lack -latin, Lack-lustbe. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. i. 46 Vagrant *Lackalls, 
foolish most of you, criminal many of you, miserable all. 
x886 W. Graham Social Problem 7 Both the labourers and 
the lack-alls who do not labour. Ibid. 8 The' great inter- 
, mediate and_ most anxious class, whose condition shades 
; into ’’lack-allism. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 196 For my 
Lord ’’Lacke- beard there, he and I shall meete. 1596 — 
x Hen. IV, u. iii. 17 What a *lacke-braine is this! 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 277 We should .. consider it as a 
*lack-grace returned from transportation. *850 Blackie 
sEsckyhis I. 48 Many force _*Lack-laughter faces to relax 
Into the soft lines traced by joy. 1590 Davidson Reply to 
Bancroft in Wodrmu Soc. Misc. 516 So is there no shaft that 
oftner flieth out of their hag against others, than the boult 
of *lack learning. 1602 T. Campion Art Eng, Poesie in 
Ascham' s Scholem. (1863) 261 In those lack-learning times 
• -.began that . . kind of Poesie . . which we abusively call 
Rime and Meeter. 1765 Blackstone Comm, I. 176 The 
name of parliamcntum indoctum, or the lack-learning par- 
liament. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck, fy Friar i. (1844) 
16 Our common nomenclature still bears testimony to the 
lack-learning of ancient times. 1889 j. Hirst in Archseol. 
Instit. / ml. No. x8i. 32 The dreamy, ’’lack-life, symbolic 
and ideal creations of the Assyrians. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
11. iv. X34Y0U poore, base, rascally, cheating, *lacke-Lixmen- 
Mate. x86x K. H. Digby Ch. St. John (1863) 325 The 
fustian rascal and his poor lack-linen mate. x6x8 Owles 
Aim., Our *lack-lookes and barren-beauties. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids, N. 11. ii. 77 Pretty soule, she durst not lye Neere this 
*lacke-loue, this kill-curtesie. _ 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
txxxi. 3 Only the lack-love signor, a wretch from sickly 
Pisaurum. 1887 H. Knollys Life Japan 17 ’•Lack-minds. . 
whose stagnant curiosity is satisfied by staring over the 
ship’s side, x88r Ckr. Rossetti Pageant, etc. 122 Self stab- 
bing self with keen *lack-pity knife. x88x J. M. Brown 
Stud, Life 9 Many a *lacksense it has led to waste his 
patrimony, a 1834 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. CXXXI. 
(x88a) 123/2, 1 have not words to express the chopped straw, 
*lack-spittle, dry -chewing feel I experience in reading them. 
1820 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 212 We poor lacklands. and 
•lackstocks who have to earn our livelihood. 1829 — 
Kpist. Anniversary vj Sauney and sentimental, with an ahr 
So *lack-thougbt and so Iack-a-daisycal, X667 Dkyden Sir 
Martin Mar-alt iv. i. Wks. (1883) HI. 53 A conceited *lack- 
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wit, a designing ass. 1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sim 1 . 4.0 
Alexander, the Lackwit ■ 

Lr&ck (lsek), vA Obs. exc. dial. Also 0 lacky. 
tram. To beat. 

? c 147S Hunt. Hare 141 Thei leyd at her with mallus 
strong As fast as they might lacke. 1847 PIalhwell, Lacky, 
to beat severely. Devon. 

[Lack, V., a spurious word explained in some 
Diets. ‘ to pierce the hull of (a vessel) with shot’, 
is evolved from lad = ‘ laced ’ (in quot. for Lace v. 
4 d), misunderstood as ‘ lacked ’ by Kingsley {West- 
ward Ho l xx and xxviiiXj 
Lack, Lacka, obs. forms of Lac! and 2 . 
Lackadaisical (lsekad?*zikal), a. Also 8 
-daysical, 9 -daisyeal. [f. Lackadaisy + -10 + 
-An.] Resembling one who is given to crying 
‘ Lackaday ! ’ ; full of vapid feeling or sentiment ; 
affectedly languishing. Said of persons, their 
behaviour, manners, and utterances. 

1768 Sterne Sent.Joum. (1775) I. 61 (Pulses, Sitting in 
my black coat, and in my lack-adaysical manner, counting 
the throbs of it. 1807 Anna Porter Hungar. Bro. vi. 
(1S32) 77 What do you cast up your lack-a-daisical eyes at, 
Forshiem? 1818 Hazutt Eng. Poets vi. (1870) 146 No 
man has written so many lack-a-daisical.. verses as he. 1834 
Beckford Italy I. 337 Lackadaisical loitering on the banks 
of the Arve. 185a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour lxviii. 
384 The . . lackadaisical misses whom he could love or not, 
according to circumstances. 1870 L’Estrange Miss Mit- 
ford' I. v. 149 They {Miss Seward's Letters] are affected, 
sentimental, and lackadaisical to the highest degree. 

Hence Lamkadaisioa-lity, X.ackadai'sicaluess, 
the quality of being lackadaisical; lua^ckadai'si- 
cally adv., in a lackadaisical manner. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 169 They conceive the 
eternal . . lackadaisicalities touching the matter of Walter 
Scott’s ‘more last dying words’. 1828 Miss Mitford Vil- 
lage Ser. hi. (1863) 59 Her father’s odd ways ..and her 
mother’s odd speeches, and her sister’s lack-a-daisicalness. 
1829 Lytton Devereux 11. iv, ‘ I think I am reiterated the 
dead man, very lackadaisically. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles 
xii. 121 He stands .. with one leg drawn up, and his ten 
fingers interlaced lackadaisically. 1887 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept, 
13/2 If Ministers refuse replies. .Don’t charge them with., 
lackadaisicality. 

Lackadaisy (lse-kSd^zi), int. {sb., a.) [Ex- 
tended form of Lackaday.] -Lack-a-day, hence 
as sb. the utterance of the interjection ; an instance 
of this ; as adj. = Lackadaisical. 

179a Wolcot (P. Pindar) Wks. III. 38 The Swain, in 
Lack a daisy sort, Held down his head as sorry for’t. 
1823 R. P. Ward Tremaine II. xii. i2x She, with many 
lack-a-daisies, begged her to come in and dry herself. 1847 
H At. li well, Lackadaisy, alack; alas 1 

La*ck-a-day, int, Obs. or arch. [Aphetized 
form of Alack- a-day.] = Alaok-a-day. 

1695 Congreve Love f or L. ii. ii, Good lack-a-day, ha, ha, 
ha. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 189 Lack-a-Day, Sir, 
everything will be dwindled away to just nothing. 17x9 
Fielding Tom Jones x. ix, Good-lack-a-day I why there 
now, who would have thought it ! 1779 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary Nov., I wish all the cloth were like him; but, lacka- 
day 1 ’tis no such thing. 1820 W. Tooke tr .Lucian I. 455 
Lackaday ; they are gone every mother’s son. 1849 Miss 
M clock Qgilvies xvi. (1875) 127 Ah, lack-a-day! it’s a 
troublesome world ! 

Lackage (.lse’kedg). In 9 laccage. [f. Lack v. 
+ -age. (Cf. Anglo-Latin lacta in Du Cange.)] 
Deficiency of coins below standard weight. 

1840 Ruding Annals Coinage I. 283 In his [Edw. IV’s] 
fifth year it was enacted fin the Irish parliament] that the 
noble of due weight should be of the value of ten shillings. . 
and that for laccage of weight in such pieces, of gold they 
should be refused. Ibid. 284 It was enacted, in his seventh 
year, that the laccage in weight should not be a cause for 
refusing the money, but that the value of such laccage 
should be paid in current silver. 

Lacke, obs. form of Lao 1 , Lack. 

Lacked (lsekt), ppl. a. rare, [f. Lack vX + 
-ed 1 .] That one has been (long) without. 

*590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii, 27 My long lacked Lord. 
+La*cken., v, Obs. rare~K [f. Lack sb. + 
-en 5 .] trans. To depreciate, disparage. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. To Rdr„ If I give out 
I set highly by it, I should lacken it as much by making 
such a Fondling the Penman of it. 

t Lacker. Obs. [f. Lack vX + -eeL] One 
who lacks, a. One who blames or disparages, 
to. One who is missing or wanting. 

1496 Dives <?• Pauj>. (W. de W.) v. iv. 200/2 Comonly grete 
praysers be grete lackers, a 1618 J. Davies (Heref.) Wits 
Pilgr., etc. (Grosart) 24/1 The lack of one may cause the 
wrack of al : Although the lackers were terrestrial gods Yet 
wil theyr ruling reel, or reeling fall. 

Lacker, variant of Lacqueb sb. and v. 
tLacket. Obs. rare~ x . [ad. OF. laquet, obs. 
f. laquais.] A lackey. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss .. L xviii. 26 [They sent back] 
theyr lackettis, and pagis in ii. shippes. 

Lackey, lacquey (Le-ki), sb. Forms ; a. 6 
lakay, -ey, -ye, lackeie, laequie, 6-7 lackie, 

6- 8 lacky, 7 laequay, -aie, la(ok)quay, lacquy, 
laquey, 6- lackey, lacquey; pi. 6- lackeys, 
lacqueys, etc. ; also 6 lackeis, -y es, 7 lack(e)yes, 

7- 8 laquies, 6-9 lackies. j 3 . Sc. 6 alakay, al- 
lacay, 7 allakey. [ad. F. laquais, in OF. pi. la- 
quais, laquetz, also alacays, {hjalaques (whence the 
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0 forms), in 15th c. a kind of foot-soldier, subse- 
quently a footman, servant. The etymology is 
obscure ; cf. Sp>, Pg. lacayo ; It lacchl is from Fx.j 
L A footman, esp. a running footman ; a valet. 
a. 1329 Sufi />lic. to King (E. E. T. S.) 32 His wiffe, her 

f entle woman or mayde, two yowmen, and one lackey. 1396 
Iunday Siivayris Orator 354 How naanie Noble men doe 
burst their lacquise legs with running. 1616 R. C. Times’ 
Whistle iii. 1067 Lackies before her chariot must run. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 159 The lackey rides, and the Prince goes 
on foote. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 44 ? 1 The Coachman 
with a new Cockade, and the Lacqueys with Insolence . . 
in their Countenances. 18x6 Byron Ch. Har. it. Notes Wks. 
1 . 160 He was wronged by his lacquey, and overcharged by 
his washerwoman. 1849 Cobden Speeches 10 Popes and 
potentates have run away in the disguises of lacqueys. 1853 
Motley Dutch Rep. 11. ii. (1866) 146 He was not her lackey, 
and. .she might send some one else with her errands. 

0 . *538 Sc, Ld. Treasurer's Acc. in Pitcairn Crimin. 
Trials I. 292, ix Pagis, iiij Allacayis, iij Mulitaris. 1360 
Rolland Crt. Venus n. T035 At ilk bridle ane proper 
Alakay. x6oo Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1816) IV. 2x2/2 Ane allakey 
put ane steil bonnet on his held. 

to. Jig. f A constant follower {obs .) ; one who is 
servilely obsequious, a toady. 

1388 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 19, I thinke Simonie be the 
bishops lacky. 1651 Biggs New Disp, § 72. 37 There are 
some flowers that are the Laquies of the sun. 169a Washing- 
ton Milton's De/. Pop. iii. (1851) xoo In Politicks no Man 
more a Lackey and Slave to Tyrants than he. x88o Spurgeon 
7 . Ploughm. Piet. 25 It is right to be obliging, but we are 
not obliged to be eveiy man’s lackey. 

2. A hanger-on, a camp follower. Obs. ox arch. 
1356 Acc. in Sharpe Gov. Myst. {1825) 193 Payd to xiiij 
gonners and a lakye lixs. 1380 North Plutarch. (1676) 427 
Slaues, . . Lackies, and other Stragglers that followed the 
camp. 1600 Holland L ivy v. viit. 183 Like to lawlesse 
lackies that follow the campe. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 11. 
i. 122 The . . lackeys and dross of the camp — false alike to 
Henry and to Edward, 

3. = lackey -moth (see 4). 

1857 Stainton Brit. Butter/ ies Moths 1 . 136 Clisto- 
carnpa castrensis (Ground Lackey). . . C. ncustria (Lackey). 
1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 42 The Lackey (Bomlyx 
neusiria). 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as lackey-boy, -brat, -slave ; 
also lackey-like adj. and adv. ; lackey-cater- 
pillar, the caterpillar from which the lackey- 
moth is developed ; lackey-moth, a bombycid 
moth of the genus Clisiocampa (for the origin of 
the name see quot. 1868). 

1575 Turbervile Faulconrie 371 By misfortune or negli- 

f ence of your “lackey boyes. 1677 Lovers Quarrel 73 in 
lari. E. P. P. II. 256 Away this lacky boy he ran. 1399 
Marston Sco. Vittanie 1. iii. Wks. 180 Shall thy Dads 
“lacky brat Weare thy Sires halfe-rot finger in his hat? 
1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosm, (Grosart) 37/x Sweat 
before Vertue “lacky-like doth rin To ope the gate of 
Glory sempiterne. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1837) II. 19 The 
Sieur Longchamp’s . . most lackey-like Narrative. 1868 
Wood Homes without H. xxx. 577 The “Lackey moths are 
so called on account of the bright colours of the caterpillars, 
which are striped and decorated like modem footmen. 1690 
Eleanor Ormerod Injur. Insects (ed. 2) 292 The cater- 
pillars of the Lackey Moth are injurious to the leafage of 
apples, a 16x1 Chapman Iliad v. 207 Like a “lackey slave. 
Hence various nonce-words, f Da ckeyan a,, of 
or pertaining to a lackey; lackeyed ppl, a ., 
attended by lackeys ; la'ckeyism, the service or 
attendance of lackeys ; laxkeysMp, the condition 
or position of lackeys ; lackeys collectively. 

1620 Shelton Qtdx . IV. xv. 120 The little blind Boy, . . 
Love, would not lose the occasion offered to triumph upon 
a Lackyan Soul. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixi. [Ixiv,] r 5 For our 
pleasure the laequied train, .moves in review. 1830 Exam- 
iner 706/2 Creating a hereditary lackyship in the servant’s 
hall. 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. III. 11. xiv. 64 As 
he is awkward in all his operations he cannot enter the ranks 
of lackeyship. 1843 Carlyle in Froude Life Land. (1884) 
I. 312 Sound sleep for st few hours, and a lackey to awaken 
you at half-past six. It is over now, all that lackeyism, 
thank God ! 

Lackey, lacquey (larki), v. Forms : see 
the sb. [f. Lackey, Lacquey rA] 
tl. intr. To do service as a lackey, esp. as a 
running footman ; to run on errands, dance atten- 
dance, do menial service. Frequently fig. of per- 
sons and immaterial things. Const, after, by, to, 
upon ; also, to lackey it. Obs . 

1368 Hist. Jacob <$• Esau 11. iii. C iv, I must lackey and 
come lugging greyhound and hound. 139* Lyly Galathea 
iv. ii, Cupid, ..you shall, Jackie after Diana all day, 1393 
Marlowe Lust's Dom. 1. iv. (1657) B xj b, Alv. Shall they 
thus tread thee down, which once were glad To Lacquey by 
thyconqueringChariotwheeles? 1604 Dek ker K ingjsEnter- 
tainm. 323 The Minutes (that lackey at the heeles of Time) 
run not fester away then do our joves. 1613 Heywqod 
Brazen Ages. 178 lie lackey by the wheresoe’re thou goest. 
1615 Chapman Odyss. v. 131 Who would willingly Lackey 
along so vast a lake of brine ? 1633 Stafford Pac. Bib. it. 
iii, (1821) 243 Making him lackie it by his horse ride on foot® 
likeacommon Horseboy. 1640N. Fiennes in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. in. (1692) I. x8x Let the high and great Censure of the 
Church ho longer lacquy after Fees. 1642 Hales Tract on 
Schism 13 This abuse of Christianity to make it Lacquey to 
Ambition, is a vice for which [etc.]. _ 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
Selv, 18 The whole of this is eternity, . . that share of it that 
ckies it by the worlds ride is time. 1676-7 Hale Cmtempl. 
il 73 Intellect, that in the Throne should sit, Must lackie 
after Lust a 1677 Manton Christ's Tempt, iv, Wks. 1870 1 . 
295 That his power and goodness should lacquey upon, and 
be at the beck of, our idle and wanton humours. 1678 


Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 864/x It being Indecorous that 
this Divine . . Power should constantly lacquey by and 
attend upon natural generations. 1697 Dry-den VEueid 
Ded.ei, He is a Foot-Poet, he Lacquies by the side of Virgil 
at the best, but never mounts behind him. 

2 . Nans. To wait upon as a lackey; to attend 
closely upon ; to dance attendance upon. Chiefly 
transf, and fig. 

1599 Mars-l-on Sco. Villante 11. vii. Wks, 203 Note no more, 
Vnlesse thou spy his fairs appendant whore That lackies 
him. 16x2-13 Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T. xix. ii, Elijah . . 
had lacquaied his coach, and tooke a peaceable leaue at this 
Townes end. 1629 Ford Lover’s Mel. r. ii, [He] Lackeys 
his letters, does what Service else He would employ his man 
in. 1646 Boyle in Life Wks. (1772) I. 29, I saw one poor 
rogue, lacqueyed by his wife. 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Earn. Ep. Wks. (17x11 144 So many dangers and miseries 
lackeying them. 1764 Churchill / ndependen ce Poems II. 2, 

I see Men . . lacquey the heels of those Whom Genius ranks 
amongst her greatest foes. 2801 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. II. 505 The syllable ty , . came over in the suite of the 
Norman families of words, and lacqueys only its early con- 
nexions. 183a Fraser’s Mag. V. 671 Why should it lacquey 
unlearned opinion, and. .submit to become the mere registry 
of popular judgment? 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 402 
The artificial method proceeds from a principle the reverse 
of this, making the spirit lackey the form. x88x Q. Rev. 
Apr. 319 He had lacqueyed and flattered Walpole. 

Hence La'ekeying ppl. a. 

18x9 Keats King. Stephen 1. iv. 42 The generous Earl .. 
with a sort of lackeying friendliness, Takes off the mighty 
frowning from his brow. 

LacMag (Ise-kiij),^/. sb. [f. Lackz /1 -h-nrol.] 
1 . The condition of being without or in want of 
(something) ; deficiency. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xttt. 26 And as low as a lombe for 
lakkyng of that hym nedeth. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xix. xiil. (1495) 872 The body is pale, .for scarsytee and lack- 
ynge of blood, c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. { W . de W. 1494) 

I. liii, This nought is no thinge elles but derkenes of 
conscyence, a lackynge of loue and of lyghte. 1309 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xxt. (Percy Soc.) too Where that is mesure 
there is no lacking. 1343 tr. ActxR ich. Ill, c. 13 The sellar 
shall allow or rebate at the same pryce to the Byar . . 
asmoche moneyas suche lackyng [F. defaute ] after the rate 
shall amount to. a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. I D233 At every 
table were apoynted .v. or .vi. gentelmen . . to se them served 
without lacking, a 1831 Moir Birth Flowers iy. Poet. Wks. 
(1832) I. 133 The Dreamer wist not what might be The 
thing a-lacking. 

f 2 , The action of blaming, the condition of 
being blamed ; blame, censure. Obs. 

1387-8 T. Use Test. Love in. ii. 112 Nothing by reason of 
that, turneth in-to thy praisinge ne lacking, c 1440 Hylton 
Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xxii, To suffre at that may 
felle, ease or unease : praysyng or lackyng. 

Lacking (Isedrig) , ppl. a. [f. Lack vj+ -ing 2 .] 

1 . Of things : Not at hand ; missing ; also, short 
in quantity. 

1480 Waj-dr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 145 Except ij yerdes 
lakking in alle. _ 1366 Eng. Ch. Furniture (x866) 82 The 
Rood with a paire of Clappers Lackinge. x6ix Bible Lev. 
ii. X3 Neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the Couenant of 
thy God to bee lacking from thy meat offering. . 1879 Tyn- 
dall Fragm. Sti. (ed. 6) II. ii.11 Flour _was lacking to make 
the sacramental bread. x88x Evans in Speakers Comm. 
N. T. III. 241 Historical materials are lacking. 

2 . Of persons, etc. : Deficient, falling short, in 
want ; also, defaulting. '[Of a limb : Crippled. 
Of a district: Destitute. 

1637 Reeve God’s Plea 18 Clisophus the Sycophant of 
Philip feigned himself lame, because his Master had through 
a wound a laking legge. 1803 W. Taylor in Arm, Rev. 
III. 310 The lean and lacking corners of the empire produce 
the most hardy and robust people. 1838 Chalmers Wks. 
XIII. x86 He may regard God in the light of a jealous 
exactor and himself in the light of a lacking tributary, 1868 
Nettleship Browning i. 44 The tree must give me its leaf 
or I must go lacking. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 

II. vii. 23 In all kingly qualities he was utterly lacking. 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 61 Grant,. This same law found 
lacking now. 

Lackland dse’klsend) , sb. and a, [f. Lack z <.1 
■f Land sb.] A. sb. One who has no landed posses- 
sions ; one who rules over no territory. 33 . adj. Of 
persons: Having no land. 

Used by mod. historians as a rendering of L. Sine Terra 
(c 1x96 Will. Novoburg. Hist. ji. xviii.), AF. Sanz tere 
(c 1367 Eulog. Hist. v. cxii,), the designation of King John. 
Trevisa tr. Hig den's Poly chron. vii. xxxii, calls him ‘John 
wib oute londes ’ ; Grafton and Stowe ‘ Without land’. 

1594 Greene Looking Glass Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 40 How 
cheereyou, gentleman ? you crie ‘ no lands ’ too ; the Judge 
hath made you a knight for a gentleman, hath dubd you sir 
John Lack-land. 1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 255 John 
sumamed Sine terra, that is, Without Land [ tnarg . Or nick- 
named Iohn Lack-land]. 1622 Rowlands Good Newes <$• 
Bad 12 What remedy gainst Fortunes raging fits, But Hue 
like other lackelauds, by my wits ? 1646 "Buck Rich. Ill, 1. S 
Sobriquets. , Sansterre, Lackland. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. I. 
ix. 330 John who inherited no territory . . was thence com- 
monly denominated Lackland. x8ao [see lack-stock , Lack 
7]. x8ao Penny Cycl. XIII. 126 John, King of England, 
surnamed Sansterre or Lackland, a common appellation ol 
younger sons, whose age prevented them from holding fiefs. 
x88i Spectator 22 Jan. xao Whatever the lacklands of the 
League may say to the contrary. 1887 Pall Mall G. ax July 
3/2 If they voted for the lackland lawyer they would in the 
winter starve. 1899 Cardl. Vaughan in Westm. Gas, 29 Aug. 
a/3 The transference.. of the great commons of England to 
the rich created a lackland and beggared poor. 

Lack-Latin (stress even or variable), sb. ana a. 
[f. Lack vX + Latin sb.] f A. sb. One who knows 
little or no Latin ; chiefly in Sir John Lack-latin, 



LACKLESS. 

a name for an ignorant priest. Obs. 33 . adj. Igno- 
rant of Latin ; unlearned. 

c 1534 Sir F. Bygod Treat, cone, impropriations C vj, Is it 
nat great pitye to se a man to haue thre or foure henefyees 
.. whiche he neuer colneth at, but setteth in euery one of 
them a syr John lacke laten, that can scarce rede his porteus. 
1552 Latimer Serin. St. Andrew's Day (1584) 236 [The 
patron] will .. hyer a Syr Iohn Lacke Latin, whiche shall 
say seruice. 1608 J. Day Law Trickes t. i. (1881) n Your 
selfe and such lacke-Latin Aduocates Infect the heart. 1614 
Jackson Creed in. iii. § 5 We are bound to believe the 
Church’s decisions read or explicated unto us (by the pope’s 
messenger though a Sir John Lack-latin). 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Rich. 11 343 ’Tis but in Ayre, as on the Earth, 
one Cause ; Wee haue our Lack-Latms, and They, their 
Dawes. 1832 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 257 
That sad lack- Latin prelate Lewis Beaumont. 

f Luckless (larkies), a. Obs. [f. Lack sbA 
4 -less.] Without fault or blame; faultless, 
blameless. Const, of 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 382 If a man migte make hym- 
selfgoed to )>e poeple, Vch a lif wold be lakles. la 1500 
Cluster PI. (E. E. T. S.) vu. 544 He said to me sleeping, 
that shee lackles was of sinne. 

Lack-lustre (stress even or variable), a. and 
si. [f. Lack v . 1 + Lustre.] 

A. adj. Wanting in lustre or brightness : orig. 
of the eyes, countenance, etc., after Shakspere. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. n. vii. 21 He drew a diall from his 
poake: And looking on it, with lacke- lustre eye, Sayes 
[etc.], 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) III. clxxii. 257 With 
hollow and lack-lustre eye. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. it. vi. 
Through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Ckuz. iii, From a gaudy blue to a faint lack-lustre 
shade of grey. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxi, Existence 
in these foul-smelling lanes . . seemed a lack-lustre kind of 
thing. 

B. sb. The absence oflustre or brightness, rare 
<1x788 Porr Chirurg. Wks. II. 92 The eyes have now a 

languor and a glassmess, a lack-lustre not easy to be 
described. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Dackltrstrous a ., wanting in lustre, dull. 
1834 blew Monthly Mag. XL. 80 The most lacklustrous 
of all games. 

Lackquaie, -ay, obs. forms of Lackey, 
Lacky, dial. f. Lack v. ; obs. f. Laokey. 
Lacmoid (lse’kmoid). [f. Lacm-ijs 4 -om] 
A coal-tar colour used in dyeing. In some mod. Diets. 
Lacmus (lse’kmos). [ad. Du. lakmoes , f. lak 
Lac 4 moes pulp.] = Litmus. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 258 The tincture of lacmus. 
*812 J. Smyth Tract, of Customs (1821) 150 Litmus, or 
Lacmus, in the Arts, is a blue pigment, formed from Archil. 

Laconian (lakJu-nian), a. and sb. [f. L. La- 
coni a (f. Gr. Aaicojv Laconian) 4 -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Laconia or its in- 
habitants ; Lacedaemonian, Spartan. B. sb. An 
inhabitant of Laconia. 

1 60a M etamorph. Tobacco 41 The rude Laconians, whom 
Lycurgus care Barr’d from the traffick of exotick ware. 
1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 201 The Laconians differ in 
manners and address from their neighbours the Arcadians. 

Comb. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 44 Some had reason 
which said heretofore, to speak Laconian-like, was to be 
Philosopher-like. 

Laconic (lakp-nik), a. ,and sb. Also 6 -ike, 7 
-ique, 7-8 -iak. [ad. Gr. AattcnviK-is (L. LacSnic- 
us ), f. Aaicoiv Laconian. Cf. F. laconique .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Laconia or its inhabitants, 
made or written in Laconia; Lacedaemonian, 
Spartan. Now rare. 

1583 Exec, for Treason Pref. (1675} A iij, Plutarch often 
quotes the Delphick and Laconick Commentaries. i6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 613 There be many other Emerauds,. 
taken forth of the mountain Taygetus in Laconia, and those 
therefore be named Laconick. a 1633 Sidney Disc. Govt. 
in. vi. (1704) 251 This was not peculiar to the severe Laconic 
Disciplin. 1807 Robinson Archmol. Graeco 11. i. 131 The 
River Eurotas, which runs into the Laconic Gulf 1830 
Chubb Locks 4 Keys 5 The Laconic keys consisted of three 
single teeth, in the figure of the letter E. [Cf. clavem 
laconically Plaut. Most.] 

b. Characteristic of the Laconians ; Spartan-like. 
1787 J. Adams Def Constil. Govt. Pref., Wks, 1851 IV. 
287 The latest revolution that we read of, was conducted 
. . m the Grecian style, with laconic energy. 

2 . Following the Laconian manner, esp. in speech 
and writing; brief, concise, sententious. Of persons: 
Affecting a brief style of speech. 

1389 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett , Ser, 1. III. 28 To excuis 
me for this my laconike writting I ame in suche haist. a 162s 
Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr, Lawyer v. i,_ If thou wilt needs 
know . . I will discover it . , with laconic brevity. 1867 E. 
Chamber!, ayne St, Gt. Brit. 1. Introd. (1684) 6 Brevity and 
a Laconick stile is aimed at all along;. 1668 Davenant 
Man's Plaster 11. 1. Wks. 1874 V. 32 This laconic fool makes 
brevity ridiculous. 1756 Pope Let. Swift 17 Aug., Wks. 1871 
VII. 34s, I grow laconic even beyond laconicism. 1800 Mrs. 
Hervby Mourtray Fatn. 1 . 149 This cold laconic note . . let 
down all Emma’s hopes. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 
Banker \. ii. 29 'None but friends, I see’ said the laconic 
Mr. Williams. 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxix. (1879) 311 
That ... laconic dignity, which is the good side of the 
English peasants' character. 1888 Anna Green Behind 
Closed Doors iii, ‘Trust me ’ was his laconic rejoinder. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absolutely.) 

+ 1 A laconic speaker. Obs. 

1628 T. Gauge Pract. Theor. Patteg. 22 The most compen- 
dious Laconicke with a reinserted Parenthesis of (vt tribus 
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dicam verbis) amongst many words, will promise to dispatch 
in Three. 1692 L’Estrange Fables ccccxcii. 467 It was the 
111 hap of a Learned Laconique, to make use of Three 
Words, when two would have done, .his business hardly. 

2 . Laconic or concise speech, fl. Brief or con- 
cise sentences. 

1718 Addison Let. to Swift in Swift’s Lett. II. 540 Shall 
we never again talk together in laconic? 1871 E. F. Burn 
Ad Fidem xvi. 341 A man’s hand writes startling laconics 
on the wall. 

+ 3 . =Laconicum Obs. 

1713 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) II. 55 Laconic, the 
Sweating Room in the Palestra;. 

t Laco'uical, <z. Obs. [f. Laconic a. 4 -al.] 
= Laconic a. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 236 The Epistles of Nucillus 
were so Laconicall and shorte. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 1.(1594) * 21 Laconicall sayings, that is, short and 
sententious. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 338 Proposing 
forsooth a streight and laconicall manner of life. 1627 
Bp. Hall Epist. 1. v. 282 All that Laconical! discipline 
pleased him well, a 1658 Cleveland Poems (1677) 134 The 
Spartans . . studying their Laconical Brevity. 1698 Fryer 
E. India 4 P. 362 Distinctions and Laconical Evasions. 

Laconically (lakpmikali), adv. [f. prec. 4 
-lyA] After the manner of the Laconians or 
Spartans, esp. in brevity of speech. 

1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 572 He. .writ thus to the 
Abbot Laconically . .Who answered as briefly. 1631 Brath- 
wait Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 298 Farre bee it from me to be 
so . . Laconically severe. 1742 Pope Let. to Warburton 
28 Dec. Wks. 1751 IX. 254, I write, you know, very laconic- 
ally. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 32 The king laconically 
replied, that he should wait for the English .. till Friday. 
1851 Alford in Life (1873) 206 The * Christian Remem- 
brancer’, .has taken notice of my answer very laconically. 
1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 4 Mere xiv. 109 1 Donkeys ’ he 
answered laconically. 

Laco’uicaluess. rare-\ Laconical quality. 

1830-1 Bentham Wks. (1843) XI. 104/2 The laconicalness 
of tne observation. 

Laconicism (lakp’nisiz’m). [f. Laconic a. 4 

-ism.] = Laconism 2 and 2 b. 

1636 Blount Glossogr ., Laconicism, a short speech, con- 
taining much matter. 1694 tr. Gracian’s Courtier's Oracle 
Pref. Aiij“, This made the learned. .Author affect a certain 
vigorous Laconicism in all his writings. 1736 [see Laconic a]. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 1 . 374 Graceful without 
diffusion, and terse without laconicism. 1801 Hist. Europe 
In Ann. Reg. 207 note. Highly as the laconicism of Buona- 
parte has been admired we [etc,]. X865 R, F. Burton (title) 

Wit and Wisdom from West Africa, a book of . . Idioms, 
Enigmas, and Laconicisms. 

+ Laecrniely, adv. Obs. rare. = Laconically. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 33. 3/2 When he Laconicly 
Harangu’d. 

II Xiaconicmn (lakfnik&n). [L., neuter of 
Laconicus Laconic, sc. balneum bath.] The 
sweating-room in the bath, so called from having 
been first used by the Spartans. 

1696 in Phillips (ed. 5). 1832 Gell Pompeiana I. v. 86 
The hot air of the laconicum. 1837 Birch Anc. Pottery 
(1858) II. 226 The upper floor bricks, or tiles .. formed the 
floor of the laconicum. 

Laconism (lse-k^niz’m). [ad. Gr. katccuvuTpos, 
{. kcucaivfuv to Laconize. Cf. F. laconisme.\ 

1 . Partiality for the Lacedaemonians ; the practice 
of favouring the Lacedaemonian interest, rare. 

1633 Stanley Hist. Philos, iii. (1701) 118/2 Xenophon., 
was banished for Laconism, upon his going to Agesilaus. 
1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtius' Hist. Greece II. ill. ii. 375 
' Laconism’ was with increasingplain-spokenness designated 
as treason against the national interests of Athens. 

2 . The habit or practice of imitating the Lace- 
daemonian manners, esp. in brevity of speech. 

1570 Levins Manip. 146 Laconisme, laconismus. 1607 
Walkington Opt. Glass 31, I doe here passe the limits of 
laconisme. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. x. 109 Is not 
Laconisme, or a short stile, provided it be ful and evident, 
best ? 1697 J. Collier Ess. ii. 120 And as the Language of 
the Face is universal, so ’tis very comprehensive. No 
Laconism can reach it, 1791-1823 JD'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 
205/1 This spiritual laconism invigorated the arm of men. 
1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 484 There is a good tone of laconism 
hit off in that dialogue. 1838 Julia Kavanagh Adile I. i, 6 
His will was brief to laconism. 

b. A laconic speech ; a short and pithy sentence. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor 1x756) 33 The hand of 
Providence writes often by abbreviatures .. which like the 
Laconism on the walk are not to be made out but by a hint 
or key. 1791-18*3 DTsraeli_ Cur. Lit. (1866) 393/x The 
' laconisms 1 of the Lacedaemonians evidently partook of the 
proverbial style. 1838 D. Jerrold Men Charac,, Chr. 
Snub iii. Wks. 1864 111 . 426 The highway laconism of ‘your 
money or your life ’. 

t Laxonist, Obs. rare— °. [ad. Gr. XaHaivi- 
ari\s, agent-n. f. Xattaivifav to Laconize.] One who 
imitates or takes part with the Lacedaemonians. 

1370 in Levins Manip. 147. 

Laconize (lee'k^nsiz), v. [ad. Gr. Xatewvlfav, 
f. Adieuv Laconian : see -ize.] 

1 . intr. To favour the Lacedemonians ; to imi- 
tate their customs or mode of speech ; to side with 
them in politics. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 203 If he he disposed to 
laconize a little . . he would . . say : He is not, 1792-1823 
DTsrakh Cur. Lit. (1866) 392/1 The philosopher assures 
those who in other cities imagined they laconised .. that 
they were grossly deceived. 

2 tram. To bring under the Lacedaemonian 
dominion or form of government. 


LACQUER. 

a 1873 Lytton Pausanias 11. iii. (1878) 420 We will 
Laconise all Hellas. 

Hence La'conizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1792-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 393/x The very 
instances which Plato supplies of this * laconising ’ are tvim 
most venerable proverbs. 1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' 
Hist. Greece II. in. ii. 372 The dangerous consequences of 
his Laconizing tendency. _ 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 1x8 
The mistake of the Laconizing set in supposing [etc.]. 
Lacque, obs. form of LaoL 
Lacquer, lacker (los'kat), sb. Also 6 leckar, 
6-7 laker, 7 laecar, laquer, 7 lacre. [ad. obs. 
F. lacre (17th c.) a kind of sealing wax =• Sp., 
Pg. lacre , l6tb c. It. lacra, Pg. alacre , laquar 
(Yule) ; an unexplained variant or derivative of 
Pg. lacca Lac. Lacquer is the later form, influ- 
enced app. by F. laque Lao jA 1 ] 

+ 1 . =Lac rA 3 - 1. Obs. 

1379 Hakluyt Voy. (1598) I. 432 Enquire of the price of 
leckar, and all other things belonging to dying. 1582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanheda' s Conq. E. Indies 33 marg., 
Laker is a kinde of gum that procedeth of the Ant. 1633 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xvii. (1663) 58 Oxen.. laden with.. 
Ivory, Wax, Lacre, Benjamin, Camphire and Gold in Pow- 
der. Ibid. Iii. 207 They caused . . a great deal of Lacre, which 
is like unto hard Wax, to be dropped scalding hot upon me. 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 45 Lacker for Paint or Dying. 

2 . a. A gold -coloured varnish, consisting chiefly 
of a solution of pale shellac in alcohol, tinged 
with saffron, analta, or other colouring matters; 
used chiefly as a coating for brass. 

1673 Marvell li eh. Transp. 11. Wks. II. 243 His soul 
seemed to have set up a gilt vehicle of the new lacker. 1697 
Evelyn Numism.yi. 215 A sort of fine Varnish or harder 
Laccar. 1708 Brit. Apollo I. No. 2. 3/1 Lacquer [is per- 
form’d] with Leaf Silver, ting’d to a Gold Colour, by a 
Varnish compos'd of Rectify’d Spirits and Gums. 1773 Phil. 
Trans. LX 1 II. 326 The best apartments .. have usually a 
broad cornish of lacker, or false gold, round their coved 
ceilings. 1825 J. Nicholson Opernt. Mechanic 731 To make 
Lacquer of various Tints. 1835 Browning Old Pictures 
Florence xxxii, No civic guards, all plumes and lacquer. 

Jig. 1681 T. Flatman Heracl. Ridens (17x3) 1. No. 37. 
241 They have got such a trick of gilding this Pill of Damna- 
tion with the spiritual Lacker of a safe Conscience and 
Protestant. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. ii. 30 The thin 
superficial lacker with which Miss Phoebe was coated. 

b. Applied to various kinds of resinous varnish, 
capable of taking a hard polish, used in Japan, 
China, Burmah, and India for coating articles of 
wood or other materials ; chiefly the ‘ Japanese 
lacquer ’, obtained from the Rhus vernicifera. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. (1729) 400 Laquer which is used in 
Japanning of Cabinets. x888 Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 2/1 
Lacquer is the sap of the laeguer-tree, Rhus vernicifera , 
drawn off by making incisions m the bark during the rainy 
season. 1889 Nature 31 Oct. 655 Japanese lacquer is the 
product of a tree, the Rhus vernicifera. 

3 . The class of decorative articles made of wood 
coated with lacquer (sense 2 b), and often inlaid 
with ornaments of ivory, mother-of-pearl, or metal ; 
chiefly made in Japan, China, and India. Also pi. 
works of art of this kind. 

1893 Daily News 17 May 6/2 Rare specimens of the finest 
old lacquers by great masters. Mod. Really good Japanese 
lacquer is not easy to procure. 

4 . Comb . : + lacquer-bat (see quot.) ; lacquer- 
tree, the tree ( Rhus vernicifera ) that yields Japan 
lacquer ; also, a similar tree in S. America ; lacquer- 
ware = sense 3 ; lacquer-work, the making of 
lacquer-ware; also = lacquer -ware] lacquer-wort, 
? = lacquer-tree. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Lacker-Hat, a Hat made 
without stiffening. [1863 Bates Nat. A mazon vii. (1864) 175 
Its borders were composed in great part of . .*Lacre-trees, 
whose berries exude globules of wax resembling gamboge.] 
1884 Pall Mall G ■ 24 Apr. 2/2 The cultivation of the lacquer 
tree has rapidly declined. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. (1729 > 409 
They make very fine *Lacquer-ware. 1705 Land. Gaz. No. 
4x66/3 Laden with raw Silks, China Lacker- Ware, and Salt- 
petre. x86x C. P. Hodgson Rest'd. Japan 28 It is . . dis- 
graceful for a Japanese to part with old lacquer ware. 1669 
Pepys Diary 23 Apr., Sir Philip Howard and Watson (the 
inventors, as they pretend, of the business of varnishing and 
*lacker-worke). 1878 J. J. Young Ceram. Art (1879) 165 
In Japan Princes are said to have engaged in lacquer-work. 
1659 Torkiano, Silphione, “laker-wort, some say it is an 
hearb yielding the gum Beniamin. 

Lacquer, lacker (lse-kai), v. Also 8 laccar. 
[f. Lacquer rA] trans. To cover or coat with 
lacquer ; hence gen. to varnish ; occas. of the ma- 
terial : To serve as a varnish for. Also with over. 
_ x688 G. Parker & J. Stalker Japaninguv iii. 56 To lacquer 
in Oyl, such things as are to be exposed to the Weather. 
169a Land. Gaz. No. 2813/4 The places appointed for 
receiving Guns, and Pistols . ., or other Ironwork to be 
Lacquer’d .. are [etc.]. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 

xviii, (1840) 313 Her stern .. was now all lackered. 1743 
J. Mason Self-Knowl, 111. viii. (1853) 210 A smooth and 
shining varnish, which may lacker over the basest Metal. 
1822 Imison Sci. 4 Art II. 14 The best material for the 
lamp furnace is brass lackered. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 129 The Black Lac of the Burmah country, with which 
the natives lacker various kinds of ware. 1859 L. Oliphant 
China 4 Japan II. x. 227 A very handsome china bowl, 
curiously lacquered inside. 

transf, and fig. 1703 T. Bradbury Serin. 3 Nov. iox 
They may have Names that are laccar’d over with a false 
Divinity. 1720 Gay Poems (174s) II. 22 From patches 
justly plac’d they borrow graces And with vermilion lacker 


LACQUERED. 

o’er their faces. 1755 Connoisseur No. 65 P 2 A pretty 
fellow lacquers his pale face with as many varnishes as 
a fine lady. 1807 Opie in Led. Paint, iv. {1848) 336 
The knowledge of his principle .. served only to lacquer 
over poverty of thought and feebleness of design. 1831 
Edin. Rev. hill, 223 Lackered over with an outer coating 
of fair-seeming. 

Lacquered, lackered (Ise'kaid), ppl. a. [f. 
Lacquer v. + -ed 1 ,] Covered or coated with 
lacquer ; varnished. 

1687 Land. Gas. No. 2273/7 Lackered Ware Trunks. 173* 
Swift Answ. Simile ns Apollo stirs not out of door With- 
out his lacker'd coach ana four. 1777 Robertson Hist . 
Amer. (1783 ) III. 370 They are composed of., lacquered 
copper-plates. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, vi, With spears 
in their hands like lackered area railings. 1835 Thackeray 
Newcomes II. 240 The other passed into the club in his 
lacquered boots. 1839 L. Oliph ant China <5- Japan II. x. 227 
A lacquered cabinet, very highly finished. 

transf. and Jig. 1803 Sir M. A. Shee Rhymes on Art 
{1806) 42 Life a listless, lacker’d gloom.. 1831 D. J errold St. 
Giles xxiii. 241 The thief s face . . wore the smug, lackered 
look of a fortunate scoundrel. 1834 Thackeray Newcomes 

I. 74 His lacquered moustache. 1884 Browning Ferisktah's 
Fancies (1883) 94 Knowledge, the golden ? — lacquered ignor- 
ance ! 

Lacquerer, lackea?er(]arkara.i). [Y. Lacquer 
v. + -ER i .J One who coats with lacquer ; one who 
lacquers, lit. and fig. 

134s Miau. in Nonconf. V. 260 Mr. Macaulay, the best 
lacquerer of historic ware which modern times have fur- 
nished. 1884 B'kam Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/4 Lacquerer 
Wanted, used to Brass Bedstead Work. 1899 C. J. Holmes 
Hokusai 43 The lacquerer Korin alone seems to have 
stiffened the sweetness of his country with a proportionate 
measure of strength. 

Lacquering, lackering (larkomj), vbl. sh. 

[f. Lacquer v. -t- -in & ‘.j The action or process 
of coating with lacquer ; varnishing. Also quasi- 
concr., the coat of lacquer laid on. 

1688 G. Parker & J. Stalker Japaning xxi. 64 To make 
Lackering shew like Burnisht Gold. 1822 Imison Sci . tj- Art 

II. 314 This is in fact rather lacquering than staining. 1874 
M icklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 301 Lacquering, which 
is the usual method of finishing brass-work. 1877 Sir R. 
Alcock in Art Jrnl. June 162/2 In some cases the lacquer- 
ing is in relief. 

b. attrib as lacquering-stone (see quot.). 

1834 Tomlinson Cycl. Useful Arts II. 104 In brasswork 
factories, a lackering-stone, with a broad fiat top, is used for 
holding the articles which are to be heated preparatory to 
lackering. 

Lacquey, laequie, -y : see Lackey. 

Lacre, variant of Lacquer. 

Laerim- : see Lachrym-. 

Lacrosse (lakr^s). [F. la the + crosse a hooked 
stick.] A North American game at ball, introduced i 
into England from Canada. In the general arrange- 
ments it resembles hockey or football, but the ball 
is a small one, driven and caught with a Crosse. 

[1763 A. Henry Trav., The Indians call the game bag- 
gatiway. By the French in Canada it is named ‘le jeu de 
la crosse’. 1805 Pike Sources Mississ. (1B10I 18 Passed, .a 
prairie called Le Cross, from a game of ball played fre- 
quently on it by the Sioux Indians.] 1867 [title) Laws of 
La Crosse. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. Canada 22s 
Lacrosse is the national game of Canada, practised by the 
Indians long previous to the arrival of Europeans. 

b. allrib., as lacrosse-man ; lacrosse -stick* 

Crosse. 

1882 Sun 14 May 6/3 The lacrosse men greeted this with 
hisses and groans. 

Hence Lacro'sser, one who plays at lacrosse. 

1884 Sporting Times 9 June 3/5 The lacrossers of the 
South [of England]. 

Lacrym- : see Lachrym-. 

Laeta: see LacL 

f Lacta’ceous, a. Obs. rare - t . [f. L. lad-, 
lac milk -t- -aobous.] Milk-like, milky. 

1656 Ridgley Prod. Physick 18 The cause is a watery, 
sharp, sait, lactaceous humour, 
f La'Ctage. Obs. [f. L. lad-, lac milk + -AGE. 
Cf. OF. laidageis, F. laitage .] Milk produce. 

1733 Shuckford Creation <j- Fall Man Pref. 98 Abel did 
not sacrifice a Lamb; but perhaps only some Wool and 
Cream, of the Lactage, and Growth of the Firstlings of his 
Flock. 

Lactagogue (lm-ktagpg), a. [f. L. lad-, lac 
milk + Gr. hytuybs leading.] Adapted to produce 
a flow of milk. 

1887 Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 389 Tonic, alterative, 
aphrodisiac, demulcent, and lactagogue. 

Lact amide (lse-ktamoid). Chem. [f. L. lad-, 
lac milk + Amide.] The amide of lactic acid. 

1848 FownesC&iwl (ed. 2) 389 Lactide .. combines with 
ammonia, forming lactaraide. 

Lactaut (lse’ktant), a. rare [ad. L. lac- 
tant-em , pr. pple. of lactare to suckle.] Suckling. 
1727 in Bailf.y (vol. II). 

Lactareue, lactarine (laj'ktarfh). [f. as 
next + -ENE , -jne,] A preparation of casein from 
milk, used in printing calico. 

1838 in Simmonds Dict.Trade, i860 O'Neill Chem.Calico 
Printing 166 Lactarine an d other preparations of milk . . are 
..employed for fixing ultramarine and similar colours. 

Lactarious (lfekteo’rias), a. rare “®. [f. L. 

lact drills Lactaky + -ous,] = Lactary a . ; (ap- 
plied to some of the agarics which yield a milky 


juice* (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855b Hence lac- 
ta'riously adv. { jocular nonce-wd.) on milk diet. 

177s C. Sturges in J. Granger's Lett. (1803) 167 Her 
little boy goes on lactariously well. 

II Lactarium (laeki;e» - nsPin). [L. neut. of lac- 
tariuS' pertaining to milk, f. lad-, lac milk.] An 
establishment for the sale of milk ; a dairy. 

1809 European Mag, LX. 22 Our milk houses are called 
lactariums. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 103 He [S. Crisp, 
d. 1784J was the institutor of the Lactarium in St. George's 
Fields. 

Lactary (lae'ktari), a. and sb. rare . £ad. L. 
laciari-us, i. lact-, lac milk.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to milk ; concerned 
with milk, f Of a plant : Yielding a milky juice. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 323 Why also 
from Lactary or milky plants which have a white and 
lacteous juice dispersed through every part, there arise 
flowers blue and yellow? 1637 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 
263 A Lactary and a ferulaceous Herb. 1727-31 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Column , Lactary Column , at Rome [=L, lactaria. 
columna ]. 1892 Ld. Lytton King Poppy 1. 381 The Titular 
Head Of the State's Lactary Department, she. 

33 . sb. f a. (See quot. 1625.) Obs.~ u b. A dairy. 
1623 Cockeram, Ladarie , She that selleth milke. 1669-81 
Worlidge Syst. Agric., Diet. Rust., Lactary , a Dairy- 
house. 1753 in Johnson. Hence in niod. Diets. 

Lactate (lae-ktA). Chem. [f. Laci-ic + -ate 4.] 

A salt of lactic acid. 

1794 Pearson Table Chem. Nomencl. § 24 Lactates, com- 
pounds of Acid of Milk with different Bases. 1819 J. G. 
Children Chem. Anal. 3x7 Lactate of lead. . ; lactate of 
iron. . ; lactate of copper. 1899 Cagnf.y Jaksch’s Clin. 
Diagn. vi. (ed. 4) 234 Crystals of lactate of lime occur in the 
discharges of children. : 

Lactation (lsekt^'Jbn). [n. of action f. L. 
lactare to suckle. Cf. F. lactation.] 

1 . The action or process of giving suck to an 
infant ; suckling. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, it.ix, § 2. 233 Lactation, giving 
suck. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 2x3 The remote causes of 
nervous diseases, &c. viz. in . . Lactation. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Melaph. I. App. 410 By the end of the f ull period 
of lactation, it has . .reached the full proportion of the adult. 
i860 Tanner Pregnancy ii. 48 During the periods of lac- 
tation and pregnancy. 1879 Khory Princ. Med. 18 Pro- 
longed lactation also causes giddiness. 

2 . The process of secreting milk from the mam- 
mary glands. 

1837 J. H. Walsh Don. Econ. 539 The establishment of 
lactation is the turning-point of the iyiug-iu-room. 

Lacteal (lsedctz'.al), a. and sb. Also 7 laoteall. 
[f. L. lacte-us (f. lad-, lac milk) + -al.] 

A. adj. 

1. O or pertaining to milk; consisting of milk. 
Lacteal fever, milk fever. 

1638 Phillips, Lacteal, or Lacteous, milky, milk white, or 
made of milk. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Lacteal fevers, 
a term used by medical writers to express what the women 
call milk fevers. 1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 443 Restoring a 
certain degree of order in the process of lacteal secretion. 
1834 Owen Steel. 4 Teeth (1855) 70 The lacteal organs of the 
dugongare placed on the breast. 

jocularly. 1868 Davy Tel. 14 Apr., She proceeded very 
quietly to give him [her infant] a lacteal lunch. 1882 Sala 
Amer. Revis. (1885) 246 The animals [cows].. are driven 
home, there to yield their lacteal tribute. 

b. Resembling milk ; milk-white. rare~ l . 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple /si. 11. xii, Like the lacteal 
stones which heaven pave, 1658 [see i], 

2 . Of a vessel, etc. in the animal body : Convey- 
ing a milky fluid, sc. chyle. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 66 The Stomach and guts, 
and their appendent Vessels, the lacteal Veins. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1692) 66 There should have been some lacteal 
Veins formed. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 357 Sub- 
stances which.. the lacteal absorbents refuse to take up. 
1843 J. G. Wilkinson Swedenborg's A nim. Kingd. 1. v. 144 
They have lacteal vessels, or lymphatics. 

Hence Iiaoteally adv. (Webster, 1864). 

33 . sb.pl. 

1 . Phys. The lymphatic vessels of the mesentery, 
originating in the small intestine, and conveying 
the chyle from thence to the thoracic duct ; chyli- 
ferous vesseds. 

1680 Plot Slaffordsk, (1686) 290 How it should pass the 
Lacteals, or with the blood through the other_ small capil- 
laries. 1601 Ray Creation n. (1692) 63 Driving by their 
Peristal tick Motion the Chyle into the Lacteals. 1738 
Johnson Idler No. 17 r 8 [Against vivisection,] He surely 
buys knowledge dear, who learns the use of the lacteals 
at the expence of his humanity. 1809 Med, Jrnl. XXI. 296 
Air will he absorbed from it by the lacteals as well as 
chyle. 1822-34 Good's Bk. Nat. I. 275 The vessels are 
called lacteals, from the usual milky appearance of the 
liquid they absorb and contain. 1885-8 Fagge & Pye-Smith 
Princ. Med. (ed. 2) 169 The absorption by the lacteals of 
matters from the affected parts of the intestine, 

*t* 2 . Pot. The lactiferous duels. 

1672-3 Grew Anat. Plants lu iiL § 25 (1682) 68 The 
Lacteals of Dandelion, 

Lactean (lse'kt/an), a. [f. as prec. + -an.] 
f a. * Lacteal a. i b (obs.). b. * Lacteal a. 2 . 
(In mod. Diets.) 

1639 Moxon Tutor Astron, 1. 23 Blaeu saith, This Lactean 
whiteness and clearness ariseth froma great number of little 
stars, constipated in that part of Heaven. 

Lactein. (lse'kt/in). Also -ine. [ad. mod.L. 
ladeina (F. lactiine'), f, L. lacte-us : see Lacteal 


LACTIFEROUS. 

and -IN, -ine.] Solidified milk obtained by 
evaporation. 

1855 in Mayne Expos, Lex., Lactein. 1888 Syd. Soc.Lex .„ 
Lacteine. 

Lacteous (lse-ktws), a. [f. L. lacte-us (see 
Lacteal) + -ous.] 

1 . Of the nature of milk ; milky. 

1646 [see Lactary at], 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 174 
There is a lacteous, and a caseous part therein. 1696 J. 
Edwards Demonstr. Existence God 11. ror Others reckon 
it to be a lacteous excrement. 
jig. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 188 Pro- 
fessors who were forever assiduously browsing in vales of 
Enna .. slowly secreting lacteous facts. 

2 . Resembling milk; of the colour of milk. 

\ Lacteous circle-, the Milky Way. + Lacteous 
star : one belonging to the Milky Way. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 211 Though we 
leave out the Lacteous circle, .yet [etc.]. 1669 W. Simpson 

Hydrol. Chyrn. 278 The lacteous cremor or milky juyee. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 48 Two small and very weak springs, 
of a lacteous colour but no such last. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. hi. § 24 Numerous numbers must be content to 
stand like lacteous or nebulous Stars. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. IV. 278 Lacteous ( lacteus ), white with a slight 
tint of blue, 

f3. * Lacteal a. 2. Obs. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iii. 8 The Lungs are suitable 
for Respiration,, .the Lacteous Vessels for the Reception of 
the Chyle. 

Hence La’cteously adv., in a lacteous manner 
(Webster, 1864). 

t Lactesce, ». Obs. rare~ l . In j laotess. 
[ad. L. lactesc-ere : see Lactescent.] intr. To 
become milky. 

1696 W. Cowper in Phil. Trans. XIX. 305 By evaporating 
such Urine by heat, as in a Spoon over a Candle it will lactess 
and become thick. 

Lactescence (laekte’sens). [f. Lactescent ; 
see -ence.] 

1 . A milky appearance ; milkiness. 

1684-3 Boyle hist. Min. Waters 57 We perceiv’d a light 
lactescence to be produc’d, and a whitish Precipitate very 
slowly to subside. _ 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters _ I. 139 The 
solution of soap mixes smoothly and causes a slight lactes- 
cence. In mod. Diets. 

2 . Bot. An abundant flow of sap from certain 
plants when wounded, commonly white, but some- 
times red. 

1760 Lee Introd. Bot. in. xx. (1765) 2x6 Lactescence, 
Milkiness, is when a copious Juice flows out on any injury 
done to the Plant. In mod. Diets. 

t Lacte'scesicy. [f. as prec. : see -ency.] 
* Lactescence i. 

1757 Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 124 A solution of sac- 
charum Saturni.,le(t the upper parts of the water clear and 
colourless, but formed a laotescency towards the bottom. 

Lactescent (lsekte'sent), a. [ad. L. lactescent - 
em, pres. pple. f. laciescere, inchoative vb. i.lactere 
to be milky, f. lad-, lac milk.] 

1 . Becoming milky ; having a milky appearance. 

r668 Phil. Trans. III. 752 Concerning lactescent Bloud in 

a man .. whose Bloud alwayes turn’d into Milk._ 1757 
Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 133 Saccharum Saturni being 
added to the solution, precipitated a thick lactescent cloud. 
1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI, 63 The lactescent juice of the 
former [lettuce] is powerfully narcotic. 1876 Gross Dis. 
Bladder 196 The urine assumes a turbid, purulent, or lac- 
tescent aspect 

2 . Of plants: Yielding a milky juice. 

1673 Phil. Trans, VIII. 6006 Cheggio, a lactescent plant, 
found in Cambaja. 1724 Switzer Pract, Gard. yn. lviii. 
(1727) 308 Common ladies thistle . . on account of its lactes- 
cent quality. 1S30 Lindley Nat. Syst , Bot. n Liranocharis, 
a genus belonging to Butomese, is lactescent. 1880 in Gray 
Struct, Bot. (ed. 6) 417/2. 

H 3 . Used for : Producing or secreting milk. 

1796 Duncan Ann. Med. I. 236 Tension of the nippies of 
lactescent women at the sight of a child. 1835 Kirby 
Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. II, xxiv. 478 The entire skin of the 
abdomen forms a pocket, inclosing the lactescent organs. 

Lactic (ke'ktik), a. Chem. [f. L. lad-, lac 
milk + -10.] Of or pertaining to milk. Lactic 
acid (C 3 H B 0 3 ), the acid formed hi sour milk. Lactic 
fermentation, the souring of milk, induced by 
certain bacteria, which decompose the milk sugar. 

1790 Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elem. Chem, 121 Lactic acid. 
1822 Imison Set. tg Art II. 139 The lactic acid is found in 
sour whey. 1874 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxxiv. 367 Lacti c acid 
is contained in sour milk, and is formed from sugar by a 
peculiar change called the lactic fermentation. 1879 St. 
George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 163 Treatment was by port-wine, 
salicylate of soda, and lactic acid spray. 

Lactide (lse'ktaid). Chem. [f. as prec. + -ide.] 
A substance, C 0 H 8 O 4 , formed by the decomposi- 
tion oflactic acid. 

1848 FqWnes Chem. (ed. 2] 389. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
368 Lactic acid . . when heated, forms lactide, an d dilactic acid. 

i- La'ctifer. Obs. rare— *. [a, late L. lactifer 

milk-bearing, f. lacl(i)-, lac milk + -fer bearing.] 
A lactiferous vessel. 

1673-4 Grew Anat. Plants in, 1. ii. § 16 (1682)109 The 
outmost which make the other Rings [of the Bark] in Arched 
Parcels, are the Lactifers. 

Lactiferous (lsekti-feras), a. [f. L. ladifer 
(see prec.) + -ous.] 

X. Of animals and their organs: Producing, 
secreting, or conveying milk. 


LACTIFIC. 


18 


LACUSTRINE. 


1691 Ray Creation. 1. (1692) 144 He makes the Breasts to 
be .. Glandules .. made up of an infinite number of little 
Knots or Kernels, eacn whereof bath its excretory Vessel or 
lactiferous Duct. 179476 E. Darwin Zoom. I. 171 The 
females of lactiierous animals have another natural inlet of 
pleasure or pain from the suckling of their offspring. 1803 
Bingley Auim. Biog. 11813) I. 15 The class of animals de- 
nominated .. Mammalia, comprehends all those which 
nourish their offspring by means of lactiferous glands or 
teats. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 193 Perfect 
milk in every separate lactiferous tube. 

' 2 . Of plants and their organs: Conveying or 
yielding a milky fluid. 

1673-4 Grew Anat. Plants in. 11. iv. § 10 (1682) 133 The 
Lactiierous and Resiniferous Vessels of Plants. 167s Phil. 
Trans, X. 487 He finds sap vessels to be .. Lymphaed ucts 
and Lactiferous. 1753 in Chambers Cyd. Supfi. 1801 
Trans. Soc. Arts XIX. 198 Lettuces running to seed . . are 
known to be more particularly lactiferous. 1834 J. Hogg 
Microsc. 11. iv. 409 Plants are likewise furnished with lac- 
tiferous ducts or tissue. 

Hence Lacti ferouaness, tlie quality of yielding 
milk in abundance. 

1879 Punch 1 Nov. 195/2 The natural lactiferousness of 
the Alderney. 

•f IiTCtrfic, a. 06 s. rare— 1 , [f. L. lad i)-, lac 
milk + -fic. Of- F. lactifique. ] Milk-producing. 

1637 W. Coles Adam in Aden xciv, The lactific vertues 
which do reside in this herb. 

So f Laeti'fical a., in the same sense. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Lactifical , milk-breeding, milk- 
making, milk-yeelding. 1676 in Coles; 1721 in Bailey; 
and in mod Diets, 

T Lactifica tion. Obs. rare [Seeprec.aad 
-FfCATioN. | The making or secreting of milk. 

*656 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 106, I shall only mention 
five;. . Chylillcation, Sanguification, Assimilation, Lactifi- 
cation, and Spermification. 

LactifLorous (l3e;ktff}5»T3s), a. rare. [f. L. 
lacti - j lac milk + jlor-em flower +• -ous.] Having 
flowers white like milk. 1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Lactifluous (lmkti-flwas), a. [as if f. L. *lacti- 
flu-us (after the analogy of mellijluus, f. lad{iy, lac 
milk +Jlu-, stem of jltiere to flow) + -ous.j Flow- 
ing or abounding with milk. 

1774 Curtis Flora Land, (1777) j. xxxv, Most plants of 
this Genus [Euphorbia] contain in them this milky and 
gummy substance . . and this lactifluous property. 1833 
Bailey Mystic 82 And that, lactifluous, from whose flowur- 
tipped stem . the Caraccan Indian drains, At day-dawn, 
creamy draughts. 

t La-ctiform, a Obs , rare - 1 . [f. L. lacti-, 
lac milk + -form.] In the form of milk, like milk, 
1681 in tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab. 
Lacfcifugal (la&tHizZgal), a. Med. [f. next 
+ -AJL.] Acting as a Inctifuge. In mod. Diets. 
Lactifuge (larktifizrd:;). Med. [f. L. lacti-, lac 
milk + -FOGE.j A medicine which relards the se- 
cretion of milk. 1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Lac tin (Lc'ktin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. L, 
lad-, lac milk -t- -in.] = Lactose. 

*844 Fownes Chem. 364 Sugar of milk ; lactine. 1858 
Ibid. (ej. 7) 410 Lactin. 

Lactivorons (laektiworas), a. rare. [f. L. 
lacti- , lac milk + -var-us devouring + -ous.] Milk- 
devouring. 

1814 Nem Monthly Mag, MX. 314 Babies. — Noisy lac- 
tivorous animaicuhe. 1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 
Lacto- (larkia), used as combining form of L. 
lad-, lac milk : as in Laictobutyro 'meter, an 
instrument for estimating the amount of butter in 
a given quautity of milk. Da’ctocele = Galacto- 
CEU5. Lacto-pLo 'spliate, a salt of lactic and 
phosphoric acids in combination. La'Cto-protein, 
a normal albuminous constituent of milk. La cto- 
scope [see -scope], an instrument for ascertaining 
the purity of milk from the amount of resistance it 
offers to the passage of light. I»w cto -thermo - 
meter, an instrument for ascertaining the tempera- 
ture of milk. 

1884 Health Bxhib, Cxtal, 23/1 Graduated Cream Glasses, 
♦Laetobutyrometer. 1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., *LactoceIe, 
1878 A, Hamilton Nervi. Dis, 335 The syrup of the *lacto- 
phosphate of lime. 1864 Reader No, 86, 239/2 A new 
albuminoidal substance found in milk .. *lactQ-proteine. 
1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, *Lactoscope, ..an instrument 
invented by M. Donne, of Paris, for ascertaining the opacity 
of milk, and thus estimating the richness of the fluid in 
cream. 1884 Health Exhib , Caial. 25/1 Milk Thermo- 
meters ,. ^Lacto-Thermometer, 

Lactometer (Isekt/rmitaj). [f. Lacto- + 
-meteb.] An instrument for gauging the purity 
of milk. 

*8*7 Blackw, Mag, II. 2x9 A Lactometer, for ascertaining 
the comparative value of each cow’s milk in a dairy. 187a 
Echo 8 Oct, 5 Milk which was proved by the lactometer to 
he more than half water. 

Lactone (larkt#m). Chem. [f. L. lad-, lac 
milk + -one.J ( See qu ot.) 

*848 F ownes Cheat, (ed. a) 389 Another product of theaction 
of heat on lactic acid, is lactone, a colourless volatile liquid. 

Hence Lactomic a., of or pertaining to lactone. 
fLaotory, an erroneous form of Laotary.] 
Lactose (larktmis). [f. L. lad-, lac + -osk 2 
Cf, F. lactose.] A saccharine substance present in 
milk, commonly called sugar of milk. 


*838 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 7) 410 Sugar of milk ; lactln ; 
lactose. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 396 Lactose, or milk 
sugar, occurs only in the milk of mammalia. 

11 LactOSUria (kektusitwria). Path. [quasi- 
Latin, f. prec. + Gr. ovp-ov urine + -ia.] (See quot.) 

*866 A. Flint Princ. Pled. (xS8o) 73 Milk-sttgar is present 
in the urine, of females during lactation. This condition 
Is lactosuria. 

11 Lactucarium (laektiwkeo'ricm). [mod.L., 
f, L. lactiica lettuce.] The inspissated juice of 
various kinds of lettuce, used as a drug. 

*836 J, M. Gully Magendie's Formal, (ed. 2I 165 Dr. 
Duncan has described the different modes of obtaining 
lettuce juice, by him called lactucarium. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. (ed. 6) 541 French lactucarium is formed into circular 
cakes inch in diameter, 

Lactucic (Isektiw'sik), a. Chem. [f. as next + 
-10. Cf. F. laciucique.] Lactucic add : a crystalline 
acid found in the juice of the Lactuca virosa. 

1838T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 159 Lactucic acid was 
discovered by Pfaff. *863-72 in Watts Diet. Chem. III. 465. 

Lactucin (lse'ktiwsin)* Chem. [f. L. laciuc-a 
lettuce + -IN. Cf. F. lactucine .] A crystalline 
hitter substance contained in lactucarium. 

1875 H. C. Wood Thtrap. (1879) 206. 

Laetyl (lae'ktil). Chem. [f. L. lad-, lac milk 
+ - YXi.J An organic radical derived from lactic 
acid. Also attrib. 

*868 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 10) 764 Laetyl Chloride is a 
colourless liquid. 

Laeuna (lakiw na). PL lacunae, lacunas, [a. 
L. lacuna ahole, pit, f. lacttsl.xvm sbA Cf. Lacune.] 

1. In a manuscript, an inscription, the text of 
an author: A hiatus, blank, missing portion. Also 
transf. 

1663 Sir A. Moray in Ltmdcrd, Papers (Camden) I. 
381 You do well to leave no Lacunas in your letters. 1694 
Gibson in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 228 The lacuna of his 
behaviour in Holland, Dr. Gregory perhaps may be able to 
make up. *83* D. Wilson Trek. Ann. iv. v. 11863) II. 326 
The context which fills up the numerous lacunae of the 
time-worn inscription. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 256 The 
description given . . is followed by a lacuna in the manu- 
script 1892 Zangwill Bow Myst. 147 There were various 
lacunas and hypotheses in the case for the defence. 

2 . Chiefly in physical science : A gap, an empty 
space, spot, or cavity, a. gen. 

1872 Phuctor Ess, A stron. xxiv. 303 The gaps and lacunae 
are left relatively clear of lucid stars. 1879 Rutley Stuay 
Rocks x. 107 Fluid lacunae . . are of frequent occurrence in 
nepheline. 1880 Sat. Rev. 15 May 637 The curious lacuna 
in the field of vision, known as the blind spot. 

b. Anal. * A mucous follicle ; also, a space in the 
connective tissue giving origin to a lymphatic* 
{Cyd. Soc. Lex. 1888). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Lacunae are certain small Pores 
or Passages in the Neck of the Womb. 1722 Quincy Lex. 
Physico-Med. (ed. 2' 175 Between this Muscle [Sphincter] 
and the inner membrane of the Vagina, there are several 
little Glands, whose excretory Ducts are called Lacuna:. 
*874 Van Buren Dis. Genii, < ’rg. 77 Inflammation seals the 
orifice of the follicle and the lacuna is converted into a cyst 
containing pus. 

e. Anal. One of the small cavities in the hone 
substance which contain the bone coipuscles or 
osteoblasts (Syd. Soc. Lex. 188S). 

*843 Todd 8t Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 109 They [pores] 
soon arrange themselves in sets, each of which, .discharges 
itself into a small cavity or lacuna. 1830 [see Lacunal a.]. 
1867 J. Hogg Mictvsc. 1. ii. 57 The observation of., the 
Haversian canals and the lacuna: of bones. 

d. Zool. One of the spaces left among the tissues 
of the lower animals, which serve in place of vessels 
for the circulation of the body fluids. 

*867* J._ Hogg Microsc. n. iii. 566 Minute capillary ramifi- 
cations [in flukes] terminating in small oval shaped sacs or 
lacuna:. 

e. Bat. An air-space in the cellular tissue of 
plants, an air-cell. Also, a small pit or depression 
on the upper surface of the thallus of lichens, 

1836 Loudon Jincycl. Plants 948 | Lichens] Lacunae are 
small. hollows or pits on the tipper surface of the frond. 
*836 in HensloW Diet. lid. Terms, 1874 Cooke Fungi 
41 In Tuburcinia, the minute cells are compacted into a 
hollow sphere, having lacunas communicating with the 
interior, 

Lacunal (laki'/bnal), a. [f. Lacuna + -At.] 
Of or pertaining to a lacuna, resembling a lacuna, 
*846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 58 The intermediate lateral 
pores or lacunal. spaces. 1839 J, Tomes Dental Sure. 86 
A bone lacuna, situated within a semi-circular indentation 
in the dentine, gives the appearance of a lacunal cell. 1874 
Van Buren Dis. Genii. Org. 77 Another form of lacunal 
inflammation is where the lacuna magna in the roof of 
the urethra continues inflamed. 

Lactuxar (lakbJ'nar). jA Arch. Pl.Iaeunars, 
lacun aria (laeki#nea*ria). [a. L. lacunar, f. la- 
cuna : see Lacuna.] a. The ceiling or under 
surface of any part, when it consists of sunk or 
hollowed compartments, b. pi. The sunken panels 
in such a ceiling. 

*696. Phillips, Lacunar riti Architect.), the flooring or 
planking.above the Porticoes ; a cieled roof arched or fretted. 
*727-41 in Chambers Cyd. *727-1800 in Bailey, 1823 
P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 587 I.acunarite, or Lacunars , 
panels or coffers formed on the ceilings of apartments, and 
sometimes on the soffits of coronae in the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite orders. *843 Athenaeum 11 Jan. 48 On the 
grounds of the coffers forming the lacuuaria of the ceilings. 


] Lacunar (lakhrnai), a. [f. Lacuna -f- -AB.] 
Of or pertaining to a lacuna or lacunae ; consisting 
of or characterized by lacunae. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life p. cv, The circulation is 
always more or less extensively lacunar, even arteries may 
he wanting. *871 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. i. (1877) 57 
The venous system remains more or less lacunar. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bargs Phaner. 430 The zone of lacunar 
parenchyma, .surrounds the vascularbundles. 1897 Atlbntt's 
Syst. Med. IV. 743 The only affection that can be confused 
with this mycosis is chronic lacunar tonsillitis. 

Lacuuary (lakiw-nari), a. [f. Lacuna + -aby 2 ; 
alter F. lacunaire. ] 

1 . Of ox pertaining to a lacuna ; consisting of or 
resembling lacun re. 

1857 E. C. Otte Quatrefages ’ Rambles Nat. II. 2S9 
Lacuuary passages connected these two cavities together. 
*868 P. Si. Duncan Insect World Introd. 14 On reaching 
the interior of the head it opens in the lacuuary inter- 
organic system. 

2. Math. Lacunary function (see quots.). Lac-u- 
nary space : an area in a plane, every point of which 
is the affix of a value of the variable for which a 
given function has no determinate values. 

1893 Caylky in Q. Jrnl. Math. May 28* A function such 
as tins, existing only for points within a certain region and 
not for the whole of the infinite plane, is said to be a 
lacunary function. 1893 A. R, Forsyth Theory Functions 
§ 87. 141 ' Weierstrass was the first to draw attention . to 
lacunary functions as they may be called. Ibid. 143 The 
first step in the construction of a function which shall have 
any assigned lacunary space. 

+ Lacun ate, v. Obs, rare— °. [f. L. lacunal-, 

ppl. stem of lacitndre, f. lacuna .] 

*623 Cociceram, Laeunate , to make ditches or holes. 
Hence + Lacuaa'tion, a making of holes. 

*658 in Phillips. 1676 in Coles, 

Lacun e t,laki« n). [Anglicized form of Lacuna. 
Cf. F. lac urn-] 

1. = Lacuna i. Now rare. 

170X Beverley Apoc. Quest. 43 Which . ,T look upon as a 
very Great Lacune in his Scheme. 1784 Henley in Beck- 
ford's Fathek (18681 189 note, There being a lacune in his 
transcript of the original. 1814 \V. Taylor in Robberd 
Mem. II. 450 He could trust to his extempore eloquence for 
supplying the lacunes of his text. 1887 Dublin Rev. July 
213 In the episcopal succession there are some few lacunes 
which there are no data to fill. 

2. = Lacuna 2 . 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 35 The various cavities, 
lacunes, or pores in the tissues of the animal. 

Lacune, obs. form of Lagoon. 

Lacunose (laki«'n<?»s), a. [ad. L. laciinos-tts, 
f. lacuna Lacun a.] Abounding in lacunae ; a. 
Having many cavities or depressions; furrowed, 
pitted ; spec, in Nat. Hist. 

*8*6 T. Brown Elem, Conchol. 155 Lacunose, having the 
surface covered with small pits. 1826 Kirby& Sp. Entomol. 
IV. 270 Lacunose (lacunasd), having a few scattered, 
irregular, broadish But shallow excavations. 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 56 These latter have either a smooth, warted, spinu- 
lose, or lacunose epispore. 

fo. Of a manuscript : Full of gaps or hiatuses. 
*894 R. Ellis Fables of Pkaedrus 9 The lacunose con- 
dition of both MSS. at this part of Book iv. 

*l) In combining form lacunas 0 - : lacruioiso-fL'stix- 
lose a. Bot., having laennse and fistula*; lactmoiso- 
xrrgfose a. Bot., wrinkled with irregular farrows. 

*866 Treos. Bot. 655/2 Lacunoso-rugose , marked hy deep 
broad irregular wrinkles, as the shell of the walnut, or stone 
of the peach. X887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 13 Ribs 
slender, solid, not lacunoso-fistulose, as in the preceding. 
Hence Xmcuncsity, lacunose quality. 

*893 Athenaeum 31 Aug. 290/2 The vocabulary conveys a 
general impression of lacunosity and inconsistency. 

t Lacu'nous, a. Obs. rare— ». [f. Lacuna + 

-ous.] Resembling a hollow or lacuna. 

*653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 272 This lacunous hollow of 
the upper lip, between the nostrils and the upper lip. 
Lacuuulose (lakizniztloas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. lacunula (dim. of Lacuna) + -osk.] Minutely 
lacunose. 

*882 Tuckerman N.Amer, Lichens r, 61 P[armelia ] lophy- 
rea. Acb. lobes flatfish lacunulo.se, flexuous. 

Lacuscular (lakn-sfeirflai), a. [f. L. lacus- 
cul-us (dim. of lacus Lake sbp ) + -AB,] Of or per- 
taining to a small pool ; frequenting small pools. 

1878 J. Cqlqi’hovn Moor Loch (1880) I. 266 Perhaps 
the most lacuscular is the tuft. 

Lacusti’a'i (lak^-stral), a. rare [f. asnext 
+ -AL.J —Lacustrine. 

*843 in Humble Diet. Gent. *863 in Page Handbk. Geol. T. 
Laeastrian (lakzrstiian), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. as next + -Ian.] A. adj. = Lacustrine i b. 
jB. sb. An inhabitant of a lacustrine dwelling. 

1865 Reader 8 July 30 The waters of the Lake of Con- 
stance have been so low this winter as to allow important 
researches to be made concerning the lacustrian habitations. 
1884 W. ^Westai.l in Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 70 There is 
ample evidence that the Lacustrians of the Bronze Period 
had reached a high degree of civilization. 

Lacustrine (lakwstrin), a. [f. as if L. *la- 
custri- (f. lacus Lake sbA, after the analogy of 
palustri-, paluster, f. paiud-, palus marsh) + -INE.] 
Of or pertaining to a lake or lakes. Said esp. of 
plants and animals inhabiting lakes, and Geol. of 
strata, etc,, which originated by deposition at the 
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bottom of lakes ; also with reference to 1 lake- 
dwellings ’ such as those of prehistoric Europe. 
Lacustrine age , period-, the period when lake- 
dwellings were common. 

1830 Lyf.i.l Princ. Gaol. 1. ill. 49 The lacustrine and allu- 
vial deposits of Italy. 1833 Ibid. III. 220, I collected 
six species of lacustrine shells. 1843 Pom lock Geol. 16s 
The clays_ and sands . . on Lough Neagh . . were of lacus- 
trine origin. 1830 H. Miller Footpr. Creat. i. (1S74) 9 
Lacustrine plants. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. i. 
38 The lacustrine habitations of Switzerland. x868 Peard 
Water-Farm. iii. 30 The stream we design to cultivate must 
possess no lacustrine head. 1869 Lubuock Preh. Times ix. 
led. 2) 2pr The bones generally occur in the lacustrine shell 
marl. 1875 Emerson Lett. <5- Sec. Aims, Prog. Cult. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 225 Who would live in the stone age .. or the 
lacustrine? 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 143 Lacustrine Delta. 
The alluvial tract formed by a river at its embouchure into 
a lake. 1879 Rutley Study Pocks iii. 15 Identified with a 
marine or a lacustrine fauna, 1880 Hartino Brit. A mm. 
Extinct 3 Wild boars, .wallowing, .in lacustrine mire. 

. || Lac Virginia. [L., lit. milk of the Virgin.] 
f I. Some cosmetic. Ohs. 

1477 Norton Qrdin, v. in Ashmole Thcat. Chem. (1652) 77 
As Water of Litharge which would not misse With Water 
of Azot to make lac virginis. 159a Nashe P. Penilesse C 2, 
She should haue noynted your face ouer night with Lac 
virginis. 1641 French Distill. (1651) v. 142 This salt'., is 
as good as any Lac virginis to clear, and smooth the face. 
1698 Sir R. Southwell in Phil. Trans. XX. 88 This maketh 
the Lac Virginis for the common Wash. 

2 . A kind of wine ; ? = G. Liebfraumilch. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 44 The Parsons should grow 
misty On good Lac Virginis, or Lachryma ChristL 
Lacy Also lacey. [f. Lace sb. -t- -Y b] 

Consisting of, or having the appearance of, lace. 

1804 in Charlotte Smith’s Convers. I. 57 Eluding him, on 
lacey plume The silver moth enjoys the gloom. 1823 Galt 
Entail I, xv. 112 A thin mist, partaking more of the lacy 
character of a haze than the texture of a vapour. 1848 Sara 
Coleridge in Q. Rev, Mar. 439 To display the lacy vein- 
work of a leaf apart from the’ cellular tissue. 1883 Miss 
Broughton Belinda. 1 . 1. ix. 157 Clad in one of those lawny, 
lacy gowns. 

Laeye, -yn, obs. forms of Lace v. 

Lad (lsed ), sbO Forms : 4-6 ladde, 6-8 Sc. lawd, 

7 ladd, 5- lad. [ME. ladde, of obscure origin. 

Possibly a use of the definite form, of the pa. pple. of 
Lead v. ; in ME. lad is a dialectal variant of led pa. pple. 
The use might have originated in the application of the 
plural ladde elliptically to the followers of a lord. Actual 
evidence, however, is wanting. It is noteworthy that a 
‘ Giuliic Ladda' attests a document written 1088-1123 
(Earle Land Charters 270). If this cognomen be (as is 
possible) identical with ME. ladde, its evidence is unfavour- 
able to the derivation suggested above. 

Quite inadmissible, both on the ground of phonology and 
meaning, is the current statement that the word is cognate 
with the last syllable of the Goth, juggalanps young man ; 
the ending -limps (stem -lauda- adj., lattdi- sb.), which does 
not occur as an independent word, has iu. compounds the 
sense ‘ having (a certain) growth or size ’, as in hwelaups how 
great, swalatips so great, samalaups equally great. The 
Celtic derivations commonly alleged are also Worthless : the 
Welsh Bawd is a dictionary figment invented to explain the 
feminine 'lodes ( in Dictionaries Bodes), which Prof. Rhys has 
shown to be shortened from herlodes, fem. of herletmd, a. ME, 
he riot Harlot ; and the Irish lath does not exist in either 
the earlier or the later sense of ‘ lad but means ‘ hero ’ or 
' champion ‘.] 

f 1 . A serving-man, attendant ; a man of low 
birth and position ; a varlet. Obs. 

c 1300 Havelok 1786 ‘ Hwat haue ye seid quoth a ladde. 
13 .. E. E. Allit. P. C. 154 Mony ladde [er forth-lep to 
laue & to kest. 1377 Langl. P, PI. B. xix. 32 To make 
lordes of laddes Of lond that he wvnneth. <1x380 Sir 
Ferumb. 4451 And we ben art ]>ou ; b ov ladde prout? c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8280 Whan Serenides the Ring had, 
Glad she was, and called a lad. c 1440 York Myst. xxix. 
390 pis ladde [Jesus] with his lesyngis has oure lawes lorne. 
C1485 Digby iilyst. 11882) in. 43 Lord and lad, to my law 
doth lowte. 1513 Bradshaw St. Wcrburge 1. 1013 A lad to 
wedde a lady is an inconuetiyent. c 1330 L. Cox Iihet. 
(1899) 77 He had with hym syngyng laddes and women 
seruantes. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 331 Pandaris, 
pykthankis, custronis, and clatteraris, Loupis vp frome 
iaddis, sine lychtisamang lardis. 1333 Coverdale x Sam. 
ii. rs Or euer they burned the fatt, the prestes lad [Vulg, 
puer] came : and sayde [etc.]. 1549-50 in Swayne Churchw. 
Ace. Sarum (1896) 277 Smytbe the carpenter for j dayes 
Labor for his servaunte Cletke and his ladde for takyng 
downe of the tymbre. 1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 240 Lay up 
like a Laird, and seek like a Lad. 

2 , A boy, youth; a young man, young fellow. 
Also, in the diction of pastoral poetry, used to 
denote ‘ a young shepherd \ In wider sense applied 
familiarly or endearingly (sometimes ironically) to 
a. male person of any age, esp. in the form of address 
my lad. Lad of wax : a shoemaker. 

|<: 1440 Promp. Parv, 283/1 Ladde, or knave, garcio. 
1483 Calk. Angl. 206/1 A Ladde, vbi a knaffe.] 1533 
Coverdale Prov. xxii. 15 Foolishnes. sticketh in the herte 
of y lad, but y° rod of correccion driueth it awaye. 1332 
Latimer Serm. (1584)323 First he is a childe ; afterward 
he becommeth a ladde ; then a yong man, ar.d after that a 
perfect man. 1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 53 Lymmer 
lawdis and litle iassis. 1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV. 1, ii. 112 
Prin. Where shall we take a purse to morrow, Iacke? Fal. 
Where thou wilt Lad. 1600 Deickkr Honest Wh. u. 
Dram. Wks. II. 115 How now old Lad, what doest cry? 
160a Narcissus 11893) 78 Why, well said, my ladds of 
mettall. 1608 Willet Hexafila Exod. 787 Our blessed 
Sauiour .. said to his disciples, children, or lads, haue 
ye any meate? <1x630 Captain Carr 30 in Fumivall 
Percy Folio I. 81 ‘ lie not giue over my house shee said, 


* neither for Ladds nor man 1709 Byrow Lit. Rem. (1834) 

I. 1. 6 The other two sizers, one sophister, the other a 
Lancashire lad of our year, 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Pope 1 Apr., The young lads . . divert themselves 
with making garlands for their favourite lambs. 1724 Da 
Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 269 The old lad was not to be 
caught. 1794 Sporting Mag. 111. 201 Requesting you as 
a brother lad of wax to make me some of your tight shoes. 
1829 Hood Eug. Aram viii, My gentle lad. what is’t you 
read ? 1856 R. M. Ballantyne Snowfl akes <$• Sunbeams 
xxviii. 390 What did you say struck you, Harry, my lad? 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxxviii, 4 Lovely the lady, the lad 
lovely, a company sweet. x886 Rusk in Frzterita. I. v. 
140 All handsome lads and pretty lasses, 

T b. A man of spirit and vigour. 
a 1333 Udall Royster D. iv. vii. Arb.) 71, I trowe they 
shall finde and feele that I am a lad. 

3 . Sc. A sweetheart. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. ii, And am I then a match 
for my ain lad ? 1781 J. Mayne Logan Braes in Chambers' 
Cycl. Eng. Lit. II. 493 While my dear lad maun face his 
faes Far, far frae me. 1785 Burns Dream xiv, Ye royal 
Lasses dainty, Heav'11 . . gie you lads a-plenty, 

4 . alt rib., as lad-porter ; f lad-age, the age of 
boyhood ; lad-bairn, -wean Sc., a male child. 

1603 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. 1. Vocation 170 Here 
have I past my *Lad-age fair and good. 17. . Herd's 
Colled. Sc. Songs (1776) II. 149 This maiden had a braw 
*lad-bairn. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish xix. 180 There was a 
greater christening of lad bairns than had ever been in any 
year during my incumbency. 1894 Daily News ix Sept. 
5/3 A Had porter on- the .. Railway. 1821 Hogg Jacobitt ; 
Relics II. 17s Bonny orphan lad-weans twa, 

Iieace the nonce-sods. La'd&ess, a girl, lass ; 
I,a'd.clisin, the condition or character of a lad; 
Iia'di-ood, the state of being a lad, 

1768 H. Walpole Corr, (1837) II. 407, 1 know that he is 
a very amiable lad and I do not know that site is not as 
amiable a laddess. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIII. 80 They'.', 
emerge, into the full and perfect imago of little lords 
without any of those intermediate conditions of laddism, 
hobble-de-hoyisin [etc.]. 1883 Spectator 28 Apr, 343 Youth 

or ladhood was now protracted further into life. 1891 
Century Mag. Nov. 61 In this region I grew to ladhood. 

+ Lad, sbfi Cbs. rare. A thong. Hence 
f La dded a., thonged. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 283/1 Ladde, thwonge (AT. thounge, 
S. thangi, lignla. Laddyd, l/gulatus. 1847 Halliwkll, 
Lad, a thong of leather ; a shoe-latchet. 

Lad, obs. pa. t and pple. of Lead v. 

II Ladaimm (lse’dan&n), Also 6 ( anglicized ) 
lad ante. [L. Iddanutn, lidanum, a. Gr. AuSaiw, 
Xrt^avov, f. A?J 5 ow mastic. Cf. Laudanum: and 
Laudanum.] 

1 . A gum resin which exudes from plants of the 
genus Cistbs, esp. C\ ladanifertts and C. Creticus, 
much used in perfumery and for fumigation. 

[C1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 179 ladaui % j, & resolue It 
ink iiij of oile of mirtilles. Ibid. 188 OHum ladani.] 1531 
Turner Herbal 1. K vj, Ladanum .... hath the propertie to 
hind to gather to warme, to make softe and to open the 
mouthes of the veynes. 1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 31 
Eikand thairtill . . sa meikill of lndane as salhe thocht ex- 
pedient. x6ix Cotgr., Ladane, the sweet Gumrae Lada- 
num. 1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. 1. xii. 40 Sistis (that 
beareth that excellent gumme Ladanum). 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. (1869) 194 How can I chuse but kisse her, whence 
do’s come The storax, spiknard, myrrhe and ladanum. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower. PL I. x6x The balsam called Ladanum 
. .is produced by the Cistus Creticus. 

+ 2. =Laudanum. Obs . 

1627 tr. Bacon’s Life 1]- Death (1651) 29 The compound 
Opiates are Treacle, Methridate, Ladanum, &c. 

Ladde-borde : see Laeboaed. 

Ladden, rare obs. pa. pple. of Lade v. 

Ladder (lsedai), sb. Forms : I hinder, hit? d« 
der, 2-4 leddre, 4 Kent, lheddre, 3-5 (6 Sc.) 
ledder,4-5 leddir(e, leddyr, 3-4 laddre, 4 lad- 
dir, 6- ladar, 6-7 lather, 4- ladder. [OE. 
hl;rd(d)cr str. fem., corresp. to OFris. hleder , 
hladder-, MDu. ledere (Du. leer, also ladder from 
Fris.), OHG. leitara (MHG., mod.G. letter)'.— 
OTeut. *hlaidrjd, f. Teut. root *Mi - : Mai- (whence 
Lean v.) Aryan *klf - ; cf. Gr. «Af/xaf ladder.] 

1 . An appliance made of wood, metal, or rope, 
usually portable, consisting of a series of bars 
(‘ rungs ') or steps fixed between two supports, 
by means of which one may ascend to or descend 
from a height. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 209 [>asr wars ftewuna J>»m folce . , [at 
hie after hlaeddrum up _ to fern gitesenmn fate astigon. 
c 1000 AEi.fr ic Gen. xxviii. 12 pa geseah he on swefne stan* 
dan ane hlaedre [ram eorftan to heofenan. a xxoo Gerefa. in 
Anglia (1886) IX. 263 Hlaedre, horscamb and seeara, <1x250 
Gen. 4 Ex, 1607 He-.sa^ . . fro <Se erfie up til heuene l>em, 
A leddre stonden. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 3103 Hii,. cables 
vette ynowe & laddren & leuours. c 1340 Cursor M. 3779 
(Fairf.) In slope a ladder him [ojt he seyghe fra [e firma- 
ment ri^t to his eyghe. 1373 Barbour Bruce x. 6 42 Thai 
set thair ledder to the wall, c 1400 Destr. Troy 4761 pai 
wonyn on the wallis lightly with ladders. *560 J. Da us tr. 
Sleidane' sCb-on. our Time 159 The Emperour goynge forth 
as farre as the ladder of the shippe to mete him, receaveth 
him in. 1587 Fleming Cbutn. HodnshedlU. 356/1 A lather 
of fourteene staves would but reach to the top. 1621 G- 
S anoys Ovid's Met. xiv. 1x626) 298 [He] oft a lather tooke 
To gather fruit. 27*677 Swift Gulliver 1, i. 25 That several 
ladders should be applied to my sides, on which.. the inha- 
bitants mounted. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xl, Kit mounted 
half way up a short ladder. 


•pb. esp. The steps to a gallows. Chiefly in 
phr. to bring to the ladder. Groom of the ladder 
(jocular) : a hangman. Obs. 

a X533 Ld. Berners Hiioit lix. 204 [Iuoryn] commaundyd 
a .xxx. men to lede hym to y> galows & . . they causyd the 
niynstrell to mount vp on y ladder. 1594 Nasui: Unfort, 
Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 138, I . . should haue been hanged, 
was pro light to the ladder, .. and yet for all that scap’d 
dancing in a hempen circle. Ibid. 151 Casting mee off the 
ladder. Ibid. 183 A (idler cannot turne his pin so soone, as 
he [an executioner] would turn a man of the ladder. 1601 
Dent Path-w. Heaven 311 Many . . haue beene brought to 
the gallowes, and haue confessed vponthe ladder, that’fetc.]. 
a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (iS8x) 72 A kinsman of mj’nethat 
is grome of the ladder and yeoman of the corde. 1633 Gur- 
NALL Chr. in A rm. xix. (1669) 233/2 The offer of a~pardon 
comes too late to him that has turn'd himself off the Ladder. 

e. fig. Also in phr. f To draw up the ladder 
after itself [cf. F. aprls Ini il fattt tirer Etc he lie] : 
to be unapproachable. To see through a ladder'. 
to see what is obvious. To kick doivn the ladder : 
said of persons who repudiate or ignore the friend- 
ships or associations by means of which they have 
risen in the world. 

<•1175 Lamb. Horn. 129 ©is Is sunfulla monna leddre. 
<*1223 Ancr. R. 354 And fortSi pet Dauid hefde [eos two 
stalen of pisse leddre, pauh he king were, he clomb upward. 
x34o_ Ayenb. 246 pis is | e laste stape of fie lheddre of per- 
feccion. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 44 The Fende. .kith a 
laddre there-to, of lesynges aren the rouges, 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 77 Men sette moche store by the 
foresayde science and was their opynion that it was the 
laddre to go vp into alle other sciences. 1393 Shaks, 
Rich. II, v. i. 55 Northumberland, thou I .udder where- 
witball The mounting Bullingbrooke ascends my Throne. 

<2 x623 CorE in Gutch Call. Cur. I. 133 It is not the true 
way . . for men to raise themselves by ladders of detraction. 
1670 Lassels Voy. Italy t. 87 After the Domo, I saw the 
Church of the Annunciata, which draweth up the Ladder 
after it for neatness. X794_ Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(ed. 2) I.449 Duncan is, I think, a little altered; there is 
nothing like kicking down the ladder a man rises by. 1843 
Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. I. 1. iv. 74 With these two 
houses alone I have worked up the medical ladder of my 
life. 1848 Thackeray Book of Snobs vii. (1872) 27 She has 
struggled so gallantly for poiite reputation that she has won 
it: pitilessly kicking down the ladder as she advanced 
degree by degree. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C.-v t. 
37 Can’t ye see through a ladder, ye biack nigger? x868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. 11876) 11 . vii. 73 He now began to 
climb the ladder of preferment afresh. 

2 . With qualifying words indicating its use, con- 
struction, position, etc., as fire-, extension-, rope-, 
scaling-, step-ladder, etc. Also Kant,, as accom- 
modation, bowsprit, entering, gallery, quarter, 
stem ladder. Also Jacob's ladde b. 

1626 Cart. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men 13 An entring 
ladder or cleats. 1706 PfHLMrs (ed. Kersey) s. v. Ladders, 
the Bolt-sprit-ladder, at the Beak-head, made fast over the 
Bolt-sprit, to get upon it. 1738 Sharp in Naval Chron. 
VIII. 154 He. .got intbs a boat from the stern ladder. *769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Ladder, Accommodation 
Ladder, is asort of light stair-case, occasional!}; fixed on the 
gangway of the admiral, or commander in chief, of a fleet. 
Ibid., Quarter-Ladders, two ladders of rope, depending 
from the right and left side of a ship's stem. 

3 . Applied to things more or less resembling a 
ladder. Often with qualifying words, as cheese, 
cooper's, paring ladder (pee quots.); fish ladder (see 
Fish sb. 1 7). 

x688 R. Holme Armoury lit. 318/2 The paring Ladder, 
or Coopers Ladder . . By the help of this all Barrel Staves 
or Boards are held fast and sure while the Work-man is 
paring or shaving them. Ibid. 335/1 A Cheese Ladder . . 
serveth to-lay over the Cheese Tub for the Cheese Fat to 
rest upon, while the Dairy Woman presseth the Whay 
out of the Cruds. Ibid, 339/2 The Cart Lathers are the 
Crooked peeces set over the Cart wheels to keepe Hay and 
Straw ioaden off them. 1831 Catal. Gt. Exkib. 376 Scotch 
cart., with ladders complete, so as to be used as a dung or 
harvest cart. 1875 Plain Needlework 10 A crochet needle 
(to pick up the ladders in stockings). 1873 Knight Diet. 
Meek,, Ladder, a notched cleat or stick in a bookcase, for 
supporting shelves. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 90 
Two Salmon Ladders, One Jumping Ladder, One Swimming 
Ladder. 1888 Lockwood's ; Diet. Mech. Ertgin., Ladder, 
a series of mud buckets which are carried up and down in 
an oblique direction, for emptying and refilling in dredging 
operations. 1890 Wesleyan Methodist's Mag. Mar. 162 A 
woven-ladder tape for Venetian blinds, in lieu of band-made 
ladders. 1892 Daily News 25 Jan. 3/3 The flowers are 
formed into ruches, which trim the skirt and are carried up 
the sides, with a ladder of ribbons between the lines. 

4 . In names of plants, as Christ's ladder (see 
C heist 5). Ladder to Heaven (see quots.). Also 
Jacob's laddeb. 

1640 Parkinson Thcat. Bot. 699 Wee in English [call it] 
Salomons Seale most usually, hut in some countries the 
people call it Ladder to Heaven, .. from the forme of the 
stalke of leaves, one being set above another. 1760 Lee In- 
trad. Bot, App, (1765) 316 Ladder to Heaven, C onvallaria. 
*879 Britten & Holland Plant-n,, Ladder to Heaven, (x) 
Polemonium cxruleum, L. is) Polygonaium multiflorum. 

5. attrib. and Comb, a, simple altrib., as ladder 
foot, rung, T stale, stave ; b. objective, as ladder- 
climber (in quot. fig .) ; e. instrumental, as ladder- 
travelling'. ladder- bridged adj. ; d. similative, as 
ladder-path, road ; laddenvise adv. 

1898 Wcstm. Gaz. s6 Aug. 8/2 The '"ladder-bridged 
, crevasse. 1870 Even. Standard 17 Sept., The *ladder- 
dimbers, who now direct the affairs of Paris, c *470 Henry- 
son Mor.Fttb, v. {Pari. Beasts) xliii. Syne furth Jim. led, 
and to the gallowis gais, And at the *ledder-fute his leif he 
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tais. *814 S, Rogers Jacquel. Poems (1839) 26 Up many a 
‘ladder-path he guided. 2828 J, R. Best Italy as it is 30 
We had descended many steps of the ‘ladder-road. 1620 
in Swayne Ckurchm, Ace. Sarunt (1896) 171 For a peece of 
Timber to make *Ladder Rungs, 12 ti. a 1223 Ancr. R. 354 
peos two [pinges] scheome and pine..beoS J?e two ‘leddre 
stalen bet beoo upriht to be heouene, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
203/1 ‘Leddyr stafe, scalariuni. 1608 Willf.t Hexapltt 
Exod. 606 As ladder staues they were equally distant one 
from another. 185s Cornwall 156 The ‘ladder-travelling 
is rendered less fatiguing, by being varied and broken up 
into short journeys. 1593 Q. Eliz. Boethius 1. pr. 1. 7 Be- 
twine bothe lettars, ‘ladarwise, certain steps wer marked. 

6. Special comb. : ladder-braid, a kind of braid 
made on the lace-pillow ; ladder-carriage, one 
for conveying fire-ladders (Knight Did. Mech. 
1875); ladder company, detachment Mil. (see 
quot.) : ladder-dance (see qnot.) ; hence ladder- 
dancer ; ladder-dredge, a dredge having buckets 
carried round on a ladder-like chain ( Cent . Diet.)', 
ladder-like a., resembling a ladder, gradational; 
also adv . ; ladder-man, * in a fire-brigade, a 
member of a hook-and-ladder company’ (Cent. 
Diet.)', ladder party = ladder detachment', lad- 
der point, a form of ladder stitch ; ladder shell, 
a marine shell of the genus Scalaria, a staircase- 
shell, wentletrap ; ladder stitch, a cross-bar 
stitch in embroidery ; ladder-truck, a vehicle for 
carrying fire-ladders and hooks; ladder-walker 
«= ladder-dancer ; ladder way, a ‘way’ by which 
one descends or ascends by means of a ladder, ( a ) 
in the deck of a ship, ( 6 ) in the shaft of a mine ; 
ladder-work, work done with the help of a ladder, 
e.g. house-painting, etc. (Simmonds Did. Trade 
1858k 

1882 Caiii.feild & Saward Diet. Needlework 43 * Ladder 
Irani. 1884 Mil. Engineering n. 87 The men told off to 
one ladder (4 files or more, according to length of ladder) 
form a “ladder detachment 1 and the detachments for one 
line of ladders form a ‘ ‘ladder company or ‘ ladder double 
company ’. 1801 Strutt Sports $ Past m. v. 173 The 

‘Ladder-dance; so called, because the performer stands 
upon a ladder, which he shifts from place to place, and 
ascends or descends without losing the equilibrium, or per- 
mitting it to fall. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 12 I* 18 ‘Ladder- 
dancers, Rope-dancers, Jugglers. 1839 Cornwallis New 
World I. 21 A ‘ladder-like (light of steps. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. 303 Parallel bundles, . .connected 
in a ladder-like manner by transverse branches. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 565 The great parallel terraces 
over which, ladderlike, the neighbouring Congo has cut its 
bed. 1898 P. Manson Trap l Diseases x. 181 A gradual 
ladder-like rise [of temperature], *884 Mil. Engineering 1 . 
it. 98 It is always advisable to have officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, .with ‘ladder parties. 1891 A. H. Craw- 
furd Gen. Crawfurd <5- Light Div, 230 Fleming . . fell 
leading the ladder party . . at Badajoz. 2882 Caui.feii.d 
& Saward Diet. Needlework 186 * Ladder stitch , there are 
two kinds of this stitch, the open, called " Ladder Point, or 
Point d'Echelle, in which the bars forming the stitch are 
taken across an open space, and the closed, known as Jacob, 
and Ship Ladder, in which the bars are worked on to the 
material itself, 17x1 Steele Sped. N o. 258 f 3 Why should 
not . . ‘Ladder-walkers, and Posture-makers appear again 
on our Stage? c 1850 Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 128 * Ladder- 
ways, the openings in the decks wherein the ladders are 
placed. 1875 J. H. Collins Metal Alining 77 A shaft 
. . large enough to allow of ample pumping space, a good 
ladder-way [etc.]. 

Hence nonce-wds. ladaerless a ., having no 
ladder; Laddery a resembling a ladder. 

1852 Prosed s Mag. XLVI. 455 Short flights of abrupt lad- 
dery steps. 1897P. Warung TaltsOld R egime 78 They were 
separated from the surface by sixty feet of ladderless shaft. 

Ladder (lae’dai), v. ? Obs. [f. Ladder j£,] 
tram. To scale with a ladder; to furnish with 
a ladder or with ladders. Also absol. 

a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 191 His 
friends came rushing forward to ladder the walls. 1382-8 
Hist. Jas. VI (1804) 173 The men of Leith, .looking for na 
other thing hot. .to haue ladderit and winn the hous. 1643 
Session Rec. in Hist, Brechin (1867) 232 To Alexander 
Talbert for laddering the church 3* t,d- 1663 J> Webb 
Stone-IIeng (1723) 188 They came from their Stations . , by 
Planks laid from His unto their Stones, and otherwise they 
could not, without laddringup and down. 

Ladder, obs. form of Lather. 

Laddered (be’dard), a. [f. Ladder sb. + -ed 2 ] 
Furnished with a ladder; Jof a rope, made into 
a ladder. 

*608 Middleton Fam. Love 1. ii, Attempt not to ascend 
My chamber-window by a ladder'd rope. 187 . Stevenson 
Childs Gard. Verses (1895) 81 He [the sun] Into the 
laddered hayloft smiles. 189a Ld. Lytton King Poppy iv. 
83 Their ladder’d scaffolds swarm’d, as high in heaven. 

Laddie (lse’di). Chiefly Sc. [f. Lad sb. + -m] 
A young lad, a lad. (A term of endearment.) 

*346 Bale Eng. Votaries j, (1530) 16 b, He had a laddy 
waytynge on hym called Benignus. 1721 Ramsay (title) 
Yellow Haired Laddie. 1728 — Soger Laddie, *789 Burns 
Ep. to Dr, Blacklock vi, I hae a wife and twa wee laddies. 
xtos.G. Macdonald A. Forbes 31, I ken naething agen the 
laddie. 2884 Annie Swan Dorothea Kirke xvii. 155 ‘Aunt 
Janet V ‘ Ay, laddie *. 

t Lade, sbX Obs. Also 1 hired, 3 ladd. [f. Lade 
v. (OE. kited is commonly compared with ON. 
hlad stack, pile, and interpreted ‘ mound’, because 
it renders L. agger ; but the sense of ‘ burden ’ is 
possible.)] a. Draught, b. Load, burden, lading. 
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eg 97 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xxi. 160 BesittacS bie 
utan . , & beraS hiere hlaed to [L. comportabis aggerem]. 
c 1200 Ormin 29313 We lodenn alle twinne ladd Off hiss god- 
nessess welle. c 2433 Torr. Portugal 1663 With hym faught 
a yong knyght Ech on other laid good lade. 2302 Arnolde 
Chron. (2811) 220 That they may be in our sayde landis 
and lordshippys for too bye and gader lade and freith and 
cary awaye, or doo to bee caryed awey and conueied into 
the sayde kyngdom of England. 

Lade ile'd), sb . 2 [app. a variant of Lead sb . 2 
(which occurs much earlier in the same sense) ; 
perh. confused with lade, the regular Sc. and northern 
form of Lode, OE. lad. The synonymous Leat is 
not etymologically related.] 

1 . A channel constructed for leading water to a 
mill wheel ; a mill-race. (Often in comb, mill- 
lade.) Chiefly Sc. 

2808-80 Jamieson, Lade , lead. 2862 Act 25 $ 26 Viet, 
c. 97 § 6 The construction or alteration of mill dams, or 
lades, or water wheels so as to afford a reasonable means 
for the passage of salmon. 2864 A. M'Kay Hist. Kil- 
marnock (2880) 206 Acorn-mill, which was driven by a lade 
that flowed through the same spot. 2868 Perthsh, Jrnl. 

28 June, Some fine sport was enjoyed; but the salmon 
on two or three occasions made a rush into the lade and 
escaped. 

12 . A sb. lade , with a sense ‘ channel, water- 
course, mouth of a river’, has been evolved by 
etymologists from place-names in which the last 
element is -lade (OE. gelid channel, as in Crecca- 
gelid Cricklade) ; the interpretation has been sug- 
gested by Lade v. The word was admitted into 
Bailey’s and Johnson’s Diets., and has occasionally 
been used in literature. 

[2623 Lisle VElfric on O. 4 N. Test. To Rdr. 34 How 
many learned men haue mistaken the name of a place neere 
Oxford called Creklade? as if it sauored of Greeke, when 
it is but old English, and signifies Ostium riuuli, a place 
where some Creelce or little brooke doth lade or empty it 
selfe into a greater water.] 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey!, 
Lada (in old Records),., a Lade, Lading, or Course of 
Water. 2721-1800 Bailey, Lade , a Passage of Water, the 
Mouth of a River. 2865 Kingsley Ilerew. II. xi. 180 
Cotinglade . . seemingly a lade, leat, or canal through Cot- 
tenham Fen to the Westwater. 2873 H. Kingslf.y Oakshott 
xxvi. 284 Every trickling tiny lade, every foaming brook, 
told its own si ory. 

Lade (D*d), sb 3 local. [?f. Lade zl] A board 
or rail fixed to the side of a cart or waggon to 
give greater width. 

1686 Land. Gas. No. 2188/4 Lost . . a short turn Waggon, 
with two pair of Harness and a Cart Saddle, with Wheel 
Lades. 2847 in Halliwei.l. 1875 Blackmore A. Lorraine 
III. v. 72 The vice-president’s cart was in the shed close 
by, and on the front lade sat Bonny. 

Lade (D’d), v. Forms : 1 Wad an, (ladan), 

3 ( Orm .) ladenn, (4 lhade, 6 laade, 7 laid), 

? 3, 4- lade. Pa. t. 1 Mod, (once gelildod), 3-4 
lode; weak 5- laded. Pa. pple. 1 (se)Maden, 

4 i-lade, 4-6 (8 Sc. poet.) lade, (6 ladden. Sc. 
ladin), 4-laden ; weak 5 ladyd, 6~ laded. 
[Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. hladan ( hlid, gehlctden), 
corresp. to OFris. hlada, OS, hladan (Du. laded), 
ON. hlada (Sw. ladda ) ; with consonant-ablaut the 
word appears in OHG. hladan (G. laden), Goth. 
(af)hlapan OTeut *hlaj>-, hlad- pre-Tent. 
*klat-, parallel with *klad- in 0 S 1 . klasti to place. 
The general Teut. senses are those represented by 
branch I; branch II is peculiar to Eng., but OS. 
has the sense ‘to put (liquor) into a vessel’, as 
a particular application of a sense similar to 2 
below. Another derivative of the root is MUG. 
luot burden, mass, multitude OTeut. *klSpd ; in 
the OE. hlid booty, multitude, OLG. hlStha booty, 
this type seems to have coalesced with OTeut. 
*hlanp&. 

The pa, t. has from 15th c. been conjugated weak. The 
pa. pple. is. still usually strong when used in the senses of 
branch I ; in those of branch II it is now always weak.] 

I. To load. 

1 . trans. To put the cargo on board (a ship). 
Also (now only in passive) to load (a vehicle, a 
beast of burden). 

Beowulf (Z.) 896 Sashat %ehleod. Ibid. 2897 pa waes on 
sande sae^eap naca hladen herewasdum. 13. . Coer de L. 
2384 Thrittene schyppys i-lade with hyvys Of bees. Ibid. 
2388 Another schyp was laden .. With an engyne hyghte 
Robynet. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls' IV. 297 A boot pat 
was so hevy lade wip men pat folowede hym pat it sanke 
doun. a 1420 Hocclkvb De Reg. Princ. 983 To lade a 
cart or fill a barwe. 2323 Douglas /Ends in. vi. 211 Our 
keryalis howis ladis and prymys he With huge charge of 
siluir. 2333 Coverdalk Ezek. xii. 22 The chefest that is 
amonge you, shall lade his shoulders in the darcke, and get 
him awaye. 2622 Bible Gen. xlii. 26 They laded their asses 
with the corne, 2722 Addison Sped. No. 69 r 5 Our Ships 
are laden with the Harvest of every Climate. 2830 Scorr 
Demand, ix, A foreign ship richly laded with wines. 2833 
K\nt;Grtnneil Exp. xxxvi. (2856) 325 A sledge. .kept laden 
to meet emevgencies. 2864 Tennyson En. Ard. 827 He., 
help’d At lading and unlading the tall barks. 

b. To load (a person) with gifts, etc., (a tree, 
branch) with fruit ; to charge or fill abundantly. 
Now only in pa, pple. laden, loaded, fraught, 
heavily charged with, f Also, to lade up. 

2482 Caxton Godfrey iv. 22 Whan he myght fynde the 
messagers of Charlemayn, he charged and laded them alle j 
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with richesses of thoryent. 2484 — Chivalry 4 A tree wel 
laden and charged of fruyte. 2629 Capt. Smith Trav. 
Adv. 9 With every man a bundle of sedge and bavins still 
throwne before them, so laded up the Lake, as [etc.]. 2674 
Ray Collect. Words, Hush. 130 Corn, .the earlier it is sown, 
exteris paribus, the better laden it is. 2693 Dryden Ovid’s 
Met. xiii. Acts 72 Than apples fairer, when the boughs they 
lade. 2820 Shelley Sensit. Plant in. 222 A northern whirl- 
wind .. Shook the boughs thus laden. 2847 Wilson Chr. 
North (2857) I. 231 Shores laden with all kinds of beauty. 
2849 Murchison Siluria iv. 67 These, .sandstones are laden 
with a profusion of fossils. 2863 Trollope Belton Est. xxiii. 
279 Her eyes were laden with tears. 2878 H uxley Physiogr. 
47 [The air] must have become laden with moisture. 

e. To burden, load oppressively; chiefly in 
immaterial sense. Now only (somewhat arch.) 
in pa. pple., burdened with sin, sorrow, etc, 

_ 2338 Starkey England 1. ii. 28 Yf we be thys lade wyth 
ignorance, a 2333 TJdall Royster D. in. ii. (Arb.) 4T Doth 
not loue lade you? 2333 Eden Decades 139 It is not lawful 
for any to lade his neighbours waules with ratters. 2602 
Life T. Cromwell 11. lii. 93 Lade him with irons. 2606 
Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. v. ii. 223, I.. do confesse I haue Bene 
laden with like frailties, a 2628 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 54 
'To lade no one man with too much preferment. 2635 Cul- 
pepper & Cole Riverius xv. vi. 420 Miserable Woman-Kind 
is commonly laded with . . manifold Diseases, a 2656 Bp.Hall 
Breath, Devout Soul 268 Saviour, thy sinner is sufficiently 
laden, with the burden of his iniquities. 2724 Ramsay Health 
243 Phimos, who by his livid colour shews Him lade with vile 
diseases. 2842 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 90 Laden with the sin 
which they had committed. 

2 . To put or place as a burden, freight, or cargo ; 
now only, to ship (goods) as cargo. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2775 Him on bearm hlodon bunan and discas 
sylfes dome, a 1000 Riddles iv. 63 (Gr.) Ic. .me [on] hryc£ 
hlade, past ic habban sceal. a xooo Cxdmon's Gen. 2902 (Gr.) 
Ongan (>a ad hladan. <2x300 K. Horn 2409 Ston he dude 
lade, And lym therto he made. 2472 Waterford A rch. in 20 th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 309 From the porte that 
the saide marchandise is lade unto the porte of the said citie. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay won xxviii. 580 Thenne fet he 
stones ti morter in grete plente . . and I promyse you that 
reynawd laded more atones than xv. other dyde. 2542-3 
Act 34 4- 35 Hen. VIII, c. 9 § 3 No person. .shall enbote 
or lade . . anie wheate . . in anie picard. 1663 Land. Gaz. 
No. 26/2 A Legorn ship .. bound to Tunis with moneys to 
lade Corn. 2799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 347 
He had his Vessel seized by the Genoese, when lading wine 
for our Fleet. 2800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames viii. 262 
It is impossible to lade or deliver Cargoes. 2888 Bryce 
A titer. Comtiiw. III. vi. cxiv. 641 The surplus products., 
must be laden on hoard the vessels, 
b. absol. or intr. 

CX470 Henry Wallace ix. 704 Quhen thai off hay was 
ladand most bysse. 2622 Bible Nek. iv. 27 They that hare 
burdens, with those that laded. 2667 Land. Gaz. No. 202/2 
As many light ships come in the last evening Tyde to lade. 
2722 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 179 At this High land of Ari- 
quipa, is good anchoring, where Vessels use to lade. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 450 A pier.. at which vessels .. lade 
and unlade. 

J 8. To lay a burden of (guilt) upon. Also absol. 
2535 Coverdale Deut. xxii. 8 Make a battlement aboute 
thy rofe, that thou lade not bloude vpon thine house yf eny 
man fall therof. a 2342 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (2861) 296 Him 
seemeth that the shade Of his offence again his force assays 
By violent despair on him to lade. 

-(• 4 . To load or charge (a gun) ; also, to load 
(cartridges) in a gun. Obs. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. in. viii. (1810I 569 Going to 
lade her againe, their Gunner was slaine at his Peece. 2635 
Ld. Lindsey in Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 
335/1 To command the Gunners to laid Cartrages. 2690 
Mor. Ess. Present Times vii. 229 Cannon-like, will dis- 
charge but once till they are new Laden. 

XI. To draw water. 

6. trans. To draw (water) ; to take up or remove 
(water or other fluids) from a river, a vessel, etc., 
with a ladle, scoop, or by similar means ; to bale. 
+ occas. with cogn. obj. (Now chiefly techn. and 
dial . ) 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John iv. 7 Cuom uif of 8aer byrij; to 
ladanne [Ruskw. hladanne] uxter. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John 
ii 9 pa Jxmas soSlice wiston |>e [iset waeter hlodon. c 2000 
./Ei.fric Horn, II. 280 TEnne ealdne munuc waeter hladende. 
c 2200 Ormin 24044 Gap. -and ladepp upp & berepp itt Till 
pallderrmann onn hasfedd. Ibid. 29323 We lodenn alle 
twinne ladd Off hiss godnessess welle. c 2330 Arth. <y 
Merl. 2475 (Kiilbing) pai. ,p e water vp loden po, A1 way bi 
to & to. 2340 Ayenb. 278 Alsuo ase hit behouep ofte pet 
ssip lhade out pet weter pet alneway gep in. C1440 Promp. 
Parv, 283/2 Ladyn or lay water, .vatilo. c 2430 Merlin 37 
Thei badde a-wey the erthe, and fonde the water, and dede 
it to laden oute. 2530 Palsgr. 600/2, 1 laade water with a 
scoup or any other thyng out of a dytche or pytte. a 2648 
Digby Closet Open. (2677) 8 Then lade forth your liquor and 
set it a cooling. 2674 Kay Collect. Words, Smelting Silver 
224 It is laded out and cast into long square bars. 2725 
Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Brewery, 'The first Wort.. must 
be pumped or laded off into one or more Coolers, 2784 
Twamley Dairying 47 To lade off the Whey clear from 
Curd, 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 585 By lading the glass out of 
one pot into another . . with copper ladles. 2842 J. Ajton 
Damest. Econ. 332 Out of this underbuck you must lade 
the ale-wort into the tun-tub. 
b. absol. or intr. 

2622-23 Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. n. v, She did not 
think best to lade at the shallow channel, but runs rather 
to the well-head. 2613-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. I. v. 
(2772) I. 242 Or with their hats lade [for fish] in a brooke. 
2742 Compl, Fam.-Piece 1, vi. 279 You must gradually lade 
out of the second Copper. 

+ 0 . To empty by ‘lading’. Obs. 
c 253a Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 2020 Whan a man 
doth come to the great see for to lade [F . espuiser) it. 
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LADED. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. ii. 139 Like one that .. chides 
the Sea . . Saying hee’le lade it dry. 1618 Bp. Hall Old 
Relig. (1686) 73 We are not they who think to lade the sea 
with an egg-shell. 

+ 7 . irans. Of a ship : To let in (water). Obs. 

_ 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. iii, The shyp . .was so staunche 
it myht no water lade. 1330 Palsgr. 601/1 , 1 lade, I take 
in Water, as a shyp or bote that is nat staunched. ..This 
bote ladeth in water a pace. 

8. Comb . The verb stem used in comb, with 
names of vessels used in lading, as lade-f bowl, 
■bucket, -gallon (dial, gawn, gorn), + -mele [? ME. 
Mele, bowl], -pail. 

IJ.20 Inv. in Line. Chapter Acc. Bk. A. 2. 30 If. 69, 

* “Iadebolle. , 6 d. 1891 Hartland Gloss., *Lade-bucket , a 

small dipping-bucket, used in brewing, &c. c 1575 Bal- 
four's Practicks (1754) 234 The air sail haue . . the best 
brewing leid, the mask fat, with tub, barrellis, and *laid- 
gallon.. 1881 Leicester Gloss., * Lade-gawn, . . any vessel 
for lading out liquid. 1847 Halliwell, *Lade-gorn, a pail 
with a long handle to lade water out with. Derb. Also 
called a lade-pail. 1379 in W. H. Turner Select. Bee. 
Oxford 401 Bruers measures, as barrells, kilderkins, firkins, 
runletts, “lademeales, gallons. 1358 Ludlow Churchw. 
Acc. (Camden) 87 Paid for a vesselle and a Had payle to 
putt in lyme. 1886 Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Late 
pail. .A late-pail (or lade-pail) is commonly used for dipping 
hot water from a copper, or for making cider. 

Lade, Sc. and north, form of Load sb. 
Ladeborde : see Larboard. 
t Laded, fpl. a. [f. Ladew. + -edL] = Laden. 

1630 Drayton Descr. Elysium 3 Pomegranates . . Their 
laded branches bow. 1697 Dryden Virs. Georg, it. 752 The 
laded Boughs their Fruits in Autumn bear. 1708 Rhode 
Island Col. Rec. (1859) IV. 58 Very few of the enemy’s 
privateers, .will, .outsail one of our laded vessels. 

t La-del. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. lade Lode sb. + 
-EL 1 .] ? A little path, by-path. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. iii. (Skeat) 1. 42 By smale 
pathes, that swyne and hogges hadden made, as lanes with 
ladels their maste to seche. 

Laden (l^’d’n), v. Also 6 Sc. ladin, ladne, 
laiden, 7 laidin. [f. Lade v. + -en ; but perh, 
partly a Sc. var. of Loadbn v.] traus. = Lade v. 

1514 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. 80 The . . gudis that 
happinnis to be input and ladnyt in the samyn schippis, 
*53* Ibid. 142 The losing and laidnyng of schippis. 
*579 Munday in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 151 Euery prisoner 
being most grieuously ladened with yrons on their legges. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 356 To ladne him 
with deceitful leisingis, criminable crymes, and tailesvntrue. 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 147 Trees . . ladened with . . 
fruits. 1632 Gaule Magastroin. 303 They., used him with all 
curtesie, and ladened him with gifts. 1746 W. Horsley 
Fool (1748) II. No. 63. 94 Let each Mule carry his own 
Burthen, and not laden him further. 1808-18 Jamieson, 
Ladenin time, the time of laying in winter provisions. 1885 
Mrs. C. L. Pirkjs Lady Lovelace I. i. 19 He ladened him- 
self obediently with Edie’s belongings. 1890 Cushing Bull 
i' th' Thom II. xiii. 243 The air was ladened with the fra- 
grance of jasmine. 

Laden (L? l 'd’n), ppl. a. [str. pa. pple. of Lade 
v.] Burdened, loaded, weighed down (lit. and 
fig-)- Often in comb, with sbs,, as sorrow-laden ; 
also Heavy-laden. 

_ *393 Maynarde Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 3 A man enter- 
ing into matters with so laden a foote, that the other’s meat 
would be eaten before his spit could come to the fire. 1693 
Dryden Ovid's Met. xiii. Acis 118 The laden boughs for 
you alone shall bear, a 1790 T. Warton Eclog. iii. 94 
Where . . clust’ring nuts their laden branches bend. 1830 
Robertson Serrn. Ser. ill. v. 70 The better . . impulses of a 
laden spirit. _ 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Laden, the 
state of a ship when charged with materials equal to her 
capacity. 1868 Lynch Rivulet cum. ii. Now mount the 
laden clouds, Now flames the darkening sky. 1897 Daily 
News 13 Sept. 7/1 The laden trains start hence. 

Laden, obs. form of Latten, brass. 

Lader (l^’doi). ? Obs. [f. Lade v. + -er 1 .] 
One who lades ; esp. one who freights a ship. 

*542-3 Act 34 <$• 35 lien. VIII, c. 9 § 3 The said owner or 
lader of the said ptcard bote or other vessel. 155a Act 5 <$• 

6 Edw. VI, c. 14 § 7 The Buying of any Corn . . by any such 
Badger, Lader, Kidder or Carrier. 1626 Impeachm. Dk. 
Buckhin. (Camden) 42 The name of the lader of the fore- 
said hides. 1697 View Penal Laws 9 A Lader of Corn or 
Grain. 17SS M agens Insurances I. 494 The Goods . . appear 
to have been ., restored .. to the Masters of the Ships in 
which they were laden ; and, by the Customs of the Sea, the 
Master is in the Place of the Lader, and answerable to him. 

Lade sterne, obs. form of Lodestar. 
La-di-da (ladida - ). slang. [Onomatopoeic, in 
ridicule of * swell ’ modes of utterance. Cf. 
Haw-haw.] A derisive term for one who affects 
gentility ; a ‘ swell ’. Also aitrib. or adj. « Lardy- 
dardy. 

c 1883 in Atkin House Scraps (1887) 166 The young 'nn 
goes to music-halls And does the la-di-da. 1893 Gunter 
Baron M antes in. viii. 77 That French brother of his, Frank, 
the Parisian ia-de-da. 1893 Westm, Gaz. 31 Jan. 3/2, 1 may 
tell you we are all homely girls, We don't want any la-di-da 
members. 

+ La-died, *. Obs, rare— 1 , [f. Lady sb. + 
-ED.] Lady-like ; soft, gentle. 

1628 Feltham Resolves n. [1,] viii. 20 Sores are not to bee 
anguish’t with a rusticke pressure ; but gently streaked with 
a Ladyed hand. 

Ladify: see Ladyfy. 

Ladin, obs. Sc. f. Laden v. ; obs. Sc. pa. pple. 
of Lade v. 

Lading' (l^-diq), vbl. sb. [f. Lade v. + -ing L] 


1. The action of the verb Lade ; the loading of 
a ship with its cargo ; the bailing or ladling out of 
water, etc. Bill of lading (see Bill sb. 3 10 ). 

*300 Galway Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. I 
v. 391 In lading and discharding of his goodes. .into forayn I 
realmis. *661 Feltham Resolves , Lusoria xxxv. (16771 3 2 
Must we haue fire still glowing under us, Only that we 
with constant Lading may Keep our selues cool? 1743 
Land. <4 Country Brew. ir. (ed. 2) 121 Where the Water is 
put over by the Hand-bowl, or what is called Lading over. 
1839 Ure 'Did. Arts 589 The transfer of the glass into the 
cuvettes, is called lading. 

2 . concr. That with which a ship is laded; freight, 
cargo, t Also transf. (see quots. 1611, 1621). 

1326 Tindale Acts xxvii. 10 Syrs, I perceave that thys 
vyage wilbe with hurte and domage, not off the ladynge 
and shippe only: but also off oure lyues. 1611 Cotgr., 
Prendre son set, to swill, quaffe, caroose ; to take in his 
lading, or his ‘liquor, to the full. 1621 Molle Camerar. 
Liv. Libr. v. xiii, 369 Drunkards . . when they haue their 
lading of wine. 1669 Narbouough Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late 
V oy . 1. (1694) 7 With much ado I got off a boats lading of 
Water. 1670 Ibid. (1711) ox, I was bound for China, and. . 
had rich Lading for that Country. 1709 Land. Gaz. No. 
4598/4 Two Ships lading of . . Russia Rhine Hemp. 1834 

H. Miller Scenes Leg. xxi. (1837) 303 A small sloop ■ . 
entered the frith, to take in a lading of meal. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria II. 169 The crews were saved, but much of 
the lading was lost or damaged. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. Ill, iv. 184 A lading of great rarities. 

fig. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xxv, When mighty Love 
■would cleave in twain The lading of a single pain. 

+ 3 . A place where cargoes are laded. Obs. 

1394 Nohdf.n Spec. Brit., Essex (Camden) 10 It is in- 
uironed with creekes, which leade to certayne ladinges, as 
to Landymer lading, .wher they take in wood. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as lading-can (dial.), ^ gin, 
hole, utensil, well. 

1886 Cheshire Gloss., * leading can, a small tin can, con- 
taining two or three quarts, used for taking hot water out 
ofa boiler. [Common m the north midlands and Yorkshire.] 
1497 Nav. Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 103 “Lading gynne..j. 
Ibid. 104 Lading gynnes..iij. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
589 Glass-making, In this operation [‘lading’) ladles of 
wrought iron are employed, which are plunged into the pots 
through the upper openings or Hading holes. 1872 Hard- 
wick Trad. Lane. 189 The only “lading or baling utensil 
employed by the miserable sinner should he a limpet shell. 
1769 Johnson Let. to Mrs, Thraie 14 Aug., The “lading- 
well in this ill-fated George Lane lies shamefully neglected. 

Ladiship, variant of Ladyship. 

Ladisman, variant of Lodesman. 

La*dMn. [f. Lad sb. + -KIN.] A young lad. 
1642 H, More Song of Soul 1. m. xxxi, Tharrhon that 
young ladkin bight. 

Ladle (le 1- d’l), sb. Forms: 1-2 hlaadel, 3 
ladele, 4-5 ladel , 5 laddil, ladlU, ladyl, ladyll(e, 
5-7 ladell(e, 6 ladil, 7 ladul, 5- ladle. [OE. 
hlmdel, f. hladan Lade z>. : see -el.] 

1 . A large spoon with a long handle and cup- 
shaped bow!, used chiefly for lading liquids. 

41000 OE. Gloss, in Haupt’s Veiisckrift IX. 418 Antlici, 
mid hlaedele. a xxoo Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 264 Cytel, 
hlmdel, pannan. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 187/94 Sethje 
salt heo nome And Mid ladeles on is wondene it casten. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 274 A ladel bugge with a longe 
stele, That cast for to kepe a crokke to saue the fatte 
abouen._ c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1162 The cook yscalded, 
foral his longe ladel. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 283/2 Ladylle, 
pot spone, coneus. 1468-9 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) I. 
92, 2 laddits et 1 scomer de cupro pro coquina, 23d. 1590 

Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 36 Some stird the molten owre with 
ladles great. 1602 Plat Delightes for Ladies Recipe liv. 
You must haue a fine hrason ladle to let run the sugar 
vppon the seedes. x68o Boyle Exper. Produc. Chym. Princ, 

I. iv. 48 The materials of Glass., having been. .kept long in 
fusion, the mixture casts up the superfluous salt, which the 
work-men take off with Ladles. ci7i8PRiORA<xff//'i35 Aladle 
for our silver dish Is what I want. *744 Berkeley Eet. Tar 
Water § 2 Wks. 1871 III. 462 Stir . . with a wooden ladle, 
or flat stick. 1773 Land. Chron, 7 Sept. 248/3 Punch ladles, 
1844 Mem. Babylonian P'eess II. 54 Jaffa contains some 
fine marble fountains, to which ladles are attached by chains, 
for the convenience of the stranger who is athirst. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Paying-ladle, an iron ladle with 
a long channelled spout opposite to the handle; it is used 
to pour melted pitch into the seams. 1893 Daily News 
12 Sept. 3/s An egg-and-ladle race, 

2. In various technical applications. 

a. Gunnery. ‘An instrument for charging with 
loose powder; formed of a cylindrical sheet of 
copper-tube fitted to the end of a long staff ’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). Also a similar instru- 
ment for removing the shot from a cannon. 

1497 Nav. Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 85 Charging ladells . . ii, 
Rammers. . ij. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy.S.Sea ^ 1847) 185 We 
. .could not avoyd the danger, to charge and discharge with 
the ladell, especially in so hotte a fight. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram, viii. 34 The Master Gunner hath the 
charge of the ordnance, and shot, powder, match, ladles [etc.]. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {1780) 14 b, Cannon are 
cnarged. . with an instrument . . termed a ladle. 1831 Douglas 
Nav, Gunnery led. 3) 518 To practise with the Eprouvette, 
charge it with a small quantity of loose powder, by means 
of a ladle. 

b. Founding. A pan with a handle, to hold 
molten metal for pouring. Also in Glass-making, 
a similar instrument used to convey molten glass 
from the pot to the cuvette. 

*483 Cath, A ngl. 206/2 A Ladylle for yettyn %<s,fusorium. 
*495 Nav, Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 19s Ladylles of iron to 
melt lede. 1823 P. N icHQLson Pract. Build. 404 Ladles are 
of three or four different sizes, and are used for melting the 


solder. 1839 [see Lading vbl. sb. 4]. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Ladle, a vessel into which molten metal is conveyed 
from the furnace or crucible, and from which it is poured 
into the moulds. 

+ 3 . Applied to the cup of an acorn. Obs. 

1599 A. M. tr ; Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physicke 172/1 Take of 
the best Aquavitae a quarte..and Akorne dishes or Ladles. 

4 . One of the float-boards of a water-wheel. 

1611 Cotgr., Aubes, the short boordes which are set into 
th’ outside of a water-mills wheele ; we call them, ladles, or 
aue-boords. 1673-4 Grew A nat. Plants in. vii. § 6 (1682) 
138 The Ladles and soles of a Mill-wheel are always made 
of Elm. 1731 Brighton in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 11 The 
Ladles or Paddles 14 Foot long. 1873 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

]- 5 . Sc. ‘ A burghal duty charged on grain, meal, 
and flour, brought to market for sale ; also, the 
proceeds or income obtained from that duty \ 
Also, * The dish or vessel used as the measure in 
exacting this duty ’ (Jam. Suppl.). Ohs. 

1574 Burgh Rec, Glasgow (1876) I. 14 The casualiteis of 
the mercat callit the Laaill is sett to Robert Millare, mele- 
man, quhill Whitsone tysday nixtocum. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as ladle-staff, -washer ; ladle- 
shaped adj. ; ladle-board = L adle 4; ladle-dues 
Sc. (see sense 5) ; ladle-furnace, a gas furnace 
in which the metal to be melted is contained in 
a ladle; ladle-man, + (a) (see quot. 1750); (/) 
a workman who uses a ladle (sense 2 b) ; ladle- 
shell (local U. SI), a name for certain large shells 
(Fulgur, Sycotypus, etc.), which are or may be used 
as ladles in baling out boats, etc. (Cent. Diet .) ; 
ladle-wood Bot., the wood of a S. African tree 
(Cassine Colpoon), used for carving (Treas. Bot. 
1S66). 

1744 Dksaguliers Exper. Philos. II. 92 Therefore the 
“Ladle-Board is struck by twice the Matter. X793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 197 To knock off the Floats or Ladle-boards 
from the wheels. 1833 Glynn Power Water App. 148 The 
floats or ladle-hoards. 1832-33 Whislle-Binkie { Scot. Songs) 
Ser. 11. 120 note, Farmer of “ladle-dues. 1880 Cooley's Cycl. 
Pract. Receipts (ed. 6) I. 772 “Ladle furnace. This takes 
ladles up to 6J inches diameter, and will melt 6 to 8 lbs. of 
zinc in about 15 minutes. X73o W. Eu.is Mod. II usbandm. 
III. 1. 184 An Insect seldom, or never, misses attacking 
our green Cherries with so much Diligence and Fury, as 
to spoil great Numbers of them, by eating into their very 
Stone; and, because of this hollow Operation, we call 
them *Ladlenten , or the Green Fly, or Bug. 1884 St. 
James's Gaz. 13 June xx/i Thomas Green, a ladleman .. 
was fearfully scalded all over the body. 1883 Census In- 
structions 93 Bessemer Steel Manufacture .. Ladle Man. 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 1? Mining 384 [The clay] is 
beaten in with a “ladle-shaped instrument attached to a long 
handle. i66q Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 68 Put the Ladle 
home to the Chamber stedily holding your Thumb upon the 
upper part of the “Ladle-staff. 1470- 85 Malory A rthur vii. 
v. 219 What arte thou but a luske and a torner of broches 
and a “ladyl wessher. 

Ladle (li^’d’l), v. [f. Ladle fA] trans. a. To 
fit up (a water-mill) with ladle-boards, to. To lift 
out with a ladle. Also with out. 

15ZS in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 53 Ladillyng 
of myll, makyng of the flodde yates. C1532 Du Wzs Inirod. 
Fr. m Palsgr. 945 To ladle, espuiser • 1838 Lytton What 

Will He do 1. iv, Vance ladled out the toddy. 

transf. 1873 G. C, Davies Mount. Mere xiii, 102 
Insinuate your fingers softly under him and ladle him out. 

Ladlefal (l^-d’lful). [f. Ladle j 5 .+-eul 2.] 
As much as fills a ladle. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 8 pan caste a ladel-ful, or more 
or lasse, of boter J>er-to. 1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. A ij b, 
The first ladlefull had a sinacke as soft as pap. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 900 The . . Cook . . cast a Ladle-full 
of Boiling Water in his Face. 1727 Swift Wonder of all 
W. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 56 He takes a pot of scalding oyl and 
throws it by great ladlesfuh directly at the ladies. 1871 
C. Gibbon Lack of Gold vi. He raised the ladleful of the 
liquid and allowed its contents to drip into the glass. 

Ladler (l^dlai). [f. Ladle v . + -er L] 

1 . One who ladles. 

1875 Whyte Melville Katerfelto I. (1876) 4 ‘A fine!’ 
objected the punch-Iadler, judicially, 1883 Census Instruc- 
tions 89 Rolled Plate Glass Making-. Ladler. 

2 . Sc. ‘ The customer of the ladle in the grain 
market’ (Jam. Suppl.). 

1643 Burgh Rec, Glasgow (1881) II. 57 It is to he remem- 
bred that the ladlearis lies receavit seavme ladils. 1644 Ibid, 
71 The ladillars hes gottin seavin ladils. 

La dlike, a. [f. Lad 1 + -like.] Resembling 
a lad ; in quots. + churlish, unknightly (cf. Lad 1 1). 

1430-70 Gotagros Gaw. 95 Y hit ar thi latis vnlufsum and 
ladlike. Ibid. 160 He was ladlike of laitis, 

Ladne, obs. Sc. form of Laden v. 

Ladner, var. Labdinkr Obs. 

Ladroae. Also 8 Sc. ladren, laydron, la- 
therin, 7, 9 ladron, 9 lath(e)ron. [a. early OF, 
ladron (see Larodn):— L. latron-em robber. In 
mod, use ad. Sp. ladron L. latron-em .] 

1 , Sc. (Stressed la'dron.) Used as a vague term of 
reproach : Rogue, blackguard. 

a 1557 Lyndesay in Pinkerton’s Sc. Poems (1792! II. 8 
Quhair hes thaw bene, fais ladrone lown ? 1706 J. Watson's 
Collect, Poems 1. 11 But when Indemnity came down, The 
Laydron caught me by the Thraple. 1718 Ramsay Christ's 
Kirk Gr. in. xv, Whisht, ladren. 1789 D. Davidson Sea- 
sons 90 Maggy wha fu’ well did ken, The lurking Latherin’* 
meaning. *887 Service Dr, Dugtdd, Thou impiddent 
latheron 1 

attrib. 1811 Galt Ann. Parish xxiv. 159 She. .would not 
let me.. mess or mell with the lathron lasses of the clachan. 
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2 . (ladnfun.) Used occas. in books on Spain or 
Spanish America for : A highwayman. Also attrib. 
(see quot. 1867). 

[1626 Shirley Brothers: v. iii. (1652) 62 Fed. I am become 
the talk Of every Picaro and Ladron.] 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra. I. 17 With the protection of our redoubtable 
Squire, Sancho, we were not afraid of all the ladrones of 
Andalusia. 1851 Maynk Reid Scalp Hunt. ix. 7+ There 
are other ladrones besides the Indians. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk ., Ladrone ship, literally a pirate, but it is the 
usual epithet applied by the Chinese to a man-of-war. 1883 
Ld. Salto cjn Scraps I. ii. 189 They would have been bold 
ladrones that molested any travellers conducted by him. 

+ Iia'dry. Sc. Obs. [a, F. ladrerie, lit. leprosy, 
f. ladre (see Lazar).] Impure discourse. 

14 .. How Good Wife taught Dau. 8(5 in Barbour's 
Bruce, Thoill thaira nocht rage with rybaldry, Na mengill 
tharne with neuir vith ladry. a 1491 Priests ofPeblis 17 Thay 
lufit nocht with ladry, nor with lown. Nor with trumpours to 
travel throw the town, a 1500 Kalis Raving lit. 184 Luf 
nocht raginge na rebaldry, Na onr loud lauchtyr na ladry, 
For mailer makis man of valour. 

La-d’ s love- died. [Cf. Bov’s lovs,] The 
Southern-wood ( Artemisia Abrotaniint). 
a 1825 Fans vVoc. E. Anglia, Lad's-love, the herb southern- 
wood. 1827 Clare Sheph, Cal. 58 Sprigs of lad's-love. 1831 
Mayhew Land. Labour I. 137 Southernwood (called ‘lad’s 
love ' or ‘ old man ’ by some). 1884 J. Hatton in Harper's 
Mag. July 234/2 Roses, and 4 lad’s-love or ‘ old-man 

Iiady (le 1 di), sb. Forms : I hleefdi'sa, hleefdf, 
hleef-, hlefdij?, Northumb. hlafdia, Mercian 
hlafdla, 2-4 lefdi, 3 laefdi, Icevedi, laf(e)dl(e, 
lafvedi, leafdi, leivedi, leofdi, leveda, Orm. 
laffdis, 3 -4 lave di, levedi, -y, 4laidi, -y, lavsda, 
laydy, ledy, lefdye, lsvdi, -y, levedie, levidt, 
llievedi, -y, livedi, 4-5 lavedy, lefdy, lade, 4-7 
ladi(e, -ye, {pi. ladisei, 6, 9 Sc. leddy, 9 arch. 
ladye, 4- lady- [OE. hlkflige wk. fem. ; f. hi if 
bread, Loaf + root dig- to knead ; see Doogh. 

Like the corresponding masc. designation hldford , Loro, 
the word is not found outside Eng. (the 1 cel. laftfi is adopted 
from ME.). The etym. above stated is not very plausible 
with regard to sense; but the attempts to explain hlxfdige 
as a deriv. of hhiford are unsatisfactory: the fem. suffix 
in OE. is -iige, not -i-e, and the umlaut in the first syllable 
is difficult to explain on this supposition. 

The OE. x, being regularly shortened in ME. before two 
consonants, yielded regularly a and e according to dialect. 
The ME. llfdi, Itvdi, is represented by Sc. leddy. The 
other form l&fdt { = * {audit became Ihvedi (3 syllables), and 
by regular development Ihvedi: afterwards the e became 
silent and the v was dropped ; hence the mod. Eng. form. 

The genitive sing. (OE. hlxfdt&iwi) became by regular 
phonetic change in ME. coincident in form with the nom. ; 
hence certain syntactical combs, have the appearance of 
proper compounds, as lady -bird. Lady-day , Lady -chapelt} 
X. As a designation for a woman. 

+ L A mistress in relation to servants or slaves ; 
the female head of a household. Obs. 

The iSth c. instances In brackets seem to represent a re- 
development of this sense from sense 6 a. 

£-•825 Vesp. Psalter cxxii[i]. 2 Swe swe e^an menenes hon- 
dum hlafdian hire, a 1000 Laws of Penitents ii. § 4 in 
Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 184 jif hwylc wif .. hire wifinan 
swingS & heo J>urh )>a swingle wyrff dead . . fzeste seo hlref- 
di?;e .vii. sear. a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 310 26 
Materfamilias, hiredes moder offffc hlaefdige. a 1225 A nor. 
R. 4 Ant beos riwle nis bnte vorto send be offer. J>e offer is 
ase lefdi : i>eos is ase buften. c 1250 Gin. 4 Ex. 967 Forff 
siffen qhe hi abram slep, Of hire leuedi nam 3he no kep. 
1382 Wycuf P's. cxxii[i]. 2 As the e3cu of the hondmaide, 
in the hondis of hir ladi. — Prov. xxx. 23 Bi an hand 
womraan, whan she were eir of hir ladi. [1718 Freethinker 
No. 17. 116 Her Maid . . lisps out to me that her Lady is 
gone to Bed. a 1745 Swift Direct. Servants iii. (1745) 50 
When you are sent on a Message, deliver it in your own 
Words, .not in the Words of your Master or Lady.] 

2 . A woman who rules over subjects, or to whom 
obedience or feudal homage is due ; the feminine 
designation corresponding to lord. Now poet, or 
rhetorical, exc. in lady of the manor. + In OE. used 
spec, (instead of twin, Queen) as the title of the con- 
sort of the king of Wessex (afterwards of England). 

a 1000 O. E. Citron, an. 918 Her fEffclflasd forffferde 
Myrceim hkefdtse. 1038-44 Charter of /Elf wine in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. IV. 76 Eadweard cinge and -/Elfsyfu seo hlef- 
diz,e, and Eadsi^e arcebisceop. c 1203 Lay. 6310 Bruties 
nemnede }ia la3en sefter J>ar lafuedi. 1383 WycLif Isa. 
xlvii. 7 Thou agreggedist the 30c gretli, and seidesc, In to 
cuermor I shal ben a ladi. 1387 Trkvisa Higdtn Rolls) 
IV. 129 j>e laste lady of Cartage hadde rijt suche a mauere 
ende as Dydo fie firste lady hadde. CX450 Merlin 362 
‘ And also ’, quod she, * 1 am lady of the rearoe cleped the 
londe susteyne ’. 1481 Caxtqn Myrr. 11. ii. 65 Asia the 
grete. .taketh the name of a queue that somtyme was lady of 
Bus regyoti and was callid Asia. 1562 Win jet Cert. Trac- 
tates 1. Wks. i883 I. 10 We suspect nocht zoure gentle 
humanitie, .. to be offendit with vs zour pure anis, hot our 
Souerane Ladyis fre liegis. 1390 Spenser F. Q. r. Introd. 
4 Great Lathe of the greatest Isle, c 1630 Risdon Sum, 
union § 43 IiBioi 50 Beatrix de Vallihus was lady of this 
land. 1633 Milton Arcades 103 Bring your Flocks, and 
live with us, Here ye shall have greater grace, To serve the 
Lady of this place. 17x1 Act 9 Anne in Land. Go*. 
No. 4870/1 Any Lord or Lady of a Manor might appoint 
several Game-keepers. 183a Tennyson Dream Fair Wo »t. 
97 No marvel, sovereign lady ; in fair field Myself for such 
a face had boldly died. 

tb. transf and Jig. Obs, 
ax**)} After. R. 17 6 Jet fleschs wolde awiligen & bicomen 
to ful itowen touward hire lefdi, jif hit nere ibeaten. 1382 
Wvclif Isa. xlvii. s Thou shalt no more be clepid the 


ladi ofreumes [x6xx the Ladie of kingdomesj. 1563 Cooper 
Thesaurus s. v. Astspex, Musa auspice , . the ladle of learn- 
yng beyng our guide. 1387 Golding De Mornay xvi. 263 
This Spirit of ours . . was free of it selfe, and Ladle of the 
bodie, and therefore could not receyue her first corruption 
from the bodie. 1391 Sparry tr. Cattan's Gcomancie Bab, 
By the influence of the Sunue she (the Eagle] hath a inar- 
ueilous property, which is, to be Lady of all other birdes. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commit:. (1603) 107 Rome, once 
the Lady of the world, a x6xo Healey Epictetus (1636) 

79 Beware that thou hurt not thy minde, the Lady of thy 
workes, and thine actions governesse. 

e. A woman who is the object of chivalrous 
devotion ; a mistress, ‘lady-love’. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylusi. 811 Many a man hath love ful 
dere y-bought, Twenty winter that his lady wiste, That 
never yet his lady mouth he kiste. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xviii, (Percy Soc.) 83 You are my lady, you are my masteres, 
Whome I shall serve with all my gentylues. a 1347 Surrey 
in Toitel's Misc. ( Arb.) 20 A praise of his loue : wherein he 
reproueth them that compare their Ladies with his. X588 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 436. 1633 T. James Voy. 71 This 
euening being May enen ; we. .chose Ladies, and did cere- 
moniously weare their names in our Caps. 1807 Tennyson 
Window tao Never a line from my lady yeti Is it ay or 
no ? a x88x Rossetti House of Life viil, My lady only loves 
the heart of Love. 

3 . spec. The Virgin Mary. (Usually Our Lady 
— L. Domina Nostra , and equivalents in all mod. 
European langs.) -j* Our Lady’s bands : pregnancy. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 2S4 Cristes }> e snas cwejxtff ond 
singaff Jjtct i ; u sie h laefdi.se halgum meahtum wuldor- 
weorudes. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 17 He wes iboren of ure 
lefdi Zeinte Marie, c 1200 Trite. Coll. Horn. i6r Maidene 
maide and heuene quen and engiene lafdi. c 1200 Ormin 
2127 Ure deore laffdbj wass ]>urrh Drihhten nemmnedd 
Mar3e. c 1323 Metr. Horn. x6o like day deuotely Herd 
scho messe of our Lefdye. c 14x0 Love Bonavcnt. Mirr. 
ii. 28 (Gibbs MS.) pan come ]>ei forjjermore to j> e house of 
cure lady cosyn Elizabeth. 1313 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 761 By Gods blessed Ladie (that was ener his 
otliel. XSS3 BeCon Reliques of Rome (15631 233* Ye shall 
also praye . . for the women that bene in our Ladyes bandes 
and with clulde. a 1555 A riicles imputed to Latimer in 
Foxe A. 4 M. (1563) 1309 ’2 No doubt our lady was, through 
the goodiies of God, a good & a gratious creature. 1392 
Shaks. Rom. 4 ful. 11. v. 63 O Goiis Lady deare, Are yow 
so hot? marrie come vp I trow. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian xi, On the morning of our high festival, our Lady’s 
day, it is usual for such as devote themselves to heaven to 
receive the veil. 1833 Tennyson Mariana iii, Low on her 
knees herself she cast, Before Our Lady murmur'd she. 

t b. Our, the Lady in March , or Lent : the 
Annunciation, Mar. 25. Cur Lady in Harvest: 
the Assumption , Aug. 1 5 . Our l.ady in December : 
the Conception, Dec. S. (See Lady-day.) 

C1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9080 Vr leuedy [v.rr. leuedi dai, 
lefdi day] in decembre. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues (E.E.T.S.) 
28/21 Our ladye in marche. Ibid. 28/23 Our lady in hemest. 
1608 Acc. Bk. IV. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 213 A great 
fro-t from Martinmas till almost y« Lady in lent, 
fc. An image of the Virgin Mary. Obs. 

X563 Homilies u. Agst. Idolatry ni. (1859) 225 Christo- 
phers, Ladies, and Diary Magdalenes, and other Saints. 
x6o6 Arraignm. late 'Traitors D 1 b, Their [Papists’] kiss- 
ing of babies, their kneeling to wedden Ladies. 

4 . A woman of superior position in society, or to 
whom such a position is conventionally or by cour- 
tesy attributed. Originally, the word connoted a 
degree equal to that expressed by lord ; but it was 
(like its synonyms in all European langs ) early 
widened in application, while the corresponding 
masc. term retained its restricted comprehension. 

In mod. use lady is the recognized fem. analogue of 
gentleman, and is applied to all women above a 
loosely-defmed and variable, but usually not very 
elevated standard of social position. Often used {esp. 
in ‘this lady’) as a more courteous synonym lor 
‘ woman ’, without reference to the status of the per- 
son spoken of. See also Fine i.ady. Young- lady. 

As the traditional association of lady with lord still 
sumves, the former is a title of ostensibly higher dignity 
than gentleman. Hence, and not directly as the result of 
the sentiment of gallantry, the customary order of words in 
1 ladies and gentlemen ’. 

c 1203 Lay. 24715 Aile }>a lafdies leoneden wood walles to 
bihaldeu ba duijoSen. c 1230 Hall Meid. 9 Askc )>es ewenes, 
bes riche cuntasses, b= s modie lafdis. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 
3280 Mony was be vayre leuedi bat icome was ber to. X340 
Ayenb. 215 pe greate lhordcs and be greats lheuedyes. 
£■1350 Will. Palertte 2968 Whan bat loveli ladi hade 
listened his worries, .for toye sche wept. 1377 Langl. P.Pt. 

B. xvm. 335 Ylyke a lusarde with a lady visage, c 1386 
Chaucer Knits T. 898 A companye of ladies . . dad in 
clothes blake. i486 Bk. St. A /bans F vj, A Beuv of Ladies. 
1326 Pitgr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 268 Labouryng it 
seruyng for these two ladyes, Lya & Rachel. £1360 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) vi. 27 A lord to lufe a silly lass, 

A leddy als, for luf. to tak Ane propir page. X588 Shaks. 
L. L. L, H. i. 192 What l.ady is that same ? 1389 Putten- 
ham Eng. Poeste in. xxiv. (Arb.) 296 For Ladies and women 
to weepe . . it is nothing vncomely, 1611 Beaum. & Fl. 
Knt. Bum. Pestle m. iv, To punish all the sad enormities 
Thou hast committed against ladies gent. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. in Sylva, etc. (1729) xqo Keep your Wall and 
Palisade- Trees . . sharp’d like a Lady’s Fan. 1674 Dryden 
Epil. Misc. (1685) 289 A Country Lip may have the Velvet 
touch, Tho’ She’s no Lady, you may think her such. 170a 
Addison Dial. Medals u Wks. 1721 I. 438 We find too on 
Medals the representations ofLadies that have given occasion 
to whole volumes on the account only of a face. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (2834) L R+d This is giving the ladies' 
reason, * It is so because it is ’. 1791 Cqwfkk Retired Cat 38 | 


Linen such as merchants introduce Frorn India, for the 
ladies’ use. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. xviii. <1860) 414 It 
appears to be an established maxim . . that a lady loses her 
dignity when she condescends to be usefuh 18S6 Miss 
Mulock K. Arthur i. xi Poor lady! .. But if she were a 
real lady she would never be an opera-singer. 1888 H arper's 
Mag. N ov. 060/x She was horn, in our familiar phrase, a 
lady, and .. throughout a long life, she was surrounded with 
perfect ease of circumstance. 

b. vocalively. (a) In the singular, now confined 
to poetic or rhetorical use. (p) In the plural, the 
ordinary term of oral address to a number of 
women, without reference to their rank] corre- 
sponding to ‘ Madam ’ in the singular. 

_ The uneducated, esp. in London, still often use ‘ Lady" 
in the sing, as a term of address for 1 Madam ’ or 4 Ma'am’. 

£1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 519 Lady, granule us now 
good fame. £1400 Sowdone Bab. 1889 Noe, certes, lady, it 
is not I. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado h. i. 285 Pedr. Come 
Lady, come, you haue lost the heart of Signior Benedicke. 
1634 Milton Comm 277 What chance, good Lady, hath 
bereft you thus? Ibid. 319, I can conduct you, Lady, to a 
low But loyal cottage. 1808 [see Gentleman 4 b]. 1819 

Shelley Ccnci v. ii. 172 Know you this paper. Lady? 

f c. Lady errant : a humorous feminine ana- 
logue of ‘ knight errant ’. 

a 1643 Cartwright (title) The Lady Errant. 1653 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. vi. vii. 364 Conscientious Catholicks conceived 
these Lady Iirrants so much to deviate from feminine .. 
modesty, .that they zealously decried their practice. 

d. Applied to fairies. 

x6a8 Milton Vacation Exerc. 60 At thy birth The Faiery 
Ladies daunc’t upon the hearth. <11630 K, Arthur's 
Death 235 in Furmvall Percy Polio I. 506 He see a barge 
from the land goe, & hearde Ladyes houle & cry. 

e. Phraseological expressions. Lady of the lake, 
(a) the designation of a personage in the Arthurian 
legends, Nimue or Vivien ; j- (/>) a nymph ; f (c) a 
kept mistress. Lady of pleasure, a courtesan , whore. 
Lady of easy virtue , a woman whose chastity is easily 
assailable. Lady of the frying-pan , a jocular term 
for a cook. Lady of Babylon , of Borne, abusive 
terms for the Roman Catholic Church, with refer- 
ence to the ‘scarlet woman’ of the Apocalypse, 
j* l.ady of honour, j- lady of presence, a lady who 
holds the position of attendant to a queen or 
princess (cf. maid of honour) ; similarly lady of the 
bedchamber, lady -in-availing. 

1470- 83 Malory A rtkur 1. xxv. 73 What damoysel is that? 
said Arthur. That is the lady of the lake, said Merlyn. 1530 
Palsgr. 237/x Lady of presence, damoiselle dhonneur. 
1336 Hen. yl.ll Let. 10 Jan. in Halliwell Lett. Eng. Kings 
(1846) I. 352 At the interment [of Katharine of Arragon] it 
is requisite to have the presence of a good many ladies of 
honour. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. izo They bene all 
Ladyes of the lake behigbt [E. K. Gloss, Ladyes of tlie lake 
be Nymphes], 1623 Massinger New Way ii.i. Thou shalt 
dine . . With me, and with a lady. Marra/l. Lady? What 
lady? With the Lady of the Lake, or Queen of Fairies? 
1631 High Commission Cases (Camden) 187 The Lady 
Willoughby . . now one of the Ladyes of Honour attendant 
upon the Queene. 1637 Shirley (title) The Lady of 
Pleasure. CX64S Howell Lett. (1650) I. 447 He hath no 
such cloisters or houses for ladies of pleasure. 1678 Butler 
H ltd. in. L S69 The difference Marriage makes 'Twixt Wives, 
and Ladies ofthe Lakes. 1708 Moiteux Rabelais 1:737) V. 
217 Kept-Wenches, Kind-hearted-Things, Ladies of Pleasure, 
by what.. Names soever dignified. 1785 Grose Did. Vulg. 
Tongue, Lady of easy virtue, a woman of the town, a pro- 
stitute. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias in. x. r 4 The lady of the 
frying-pan ..was assisted in her cookery by the coachman. 
1809 (see Easy a. 12]. 1838 Trollope Barchester T. xx. 
150 The ordeal through which he had gone, in resisting the 
blandishments of the lady of Rome. x86o — Castle Rich- 
mond L v.83 The pope, with his lady of Babylon, his college 
of cardinals [etc.]. x86a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib . M. 
xii. 205 Making the avowal as freely as though he had pro- 
claimed that his mother was lady-in-waiting to the Queen. 

6. A woman whose manners, habits, and senti- 
ments have the refinement characteristic of the 
higher ranks of society. 

x86x Geo. ICuoxA/Atr M. s. xi. 185 She had the essential 
attribu tes of a lady — high veracity, delicate honour in her 
dealings, deference to others, and refined personal habits. 
1880 C. E. Norton Ch.-building Mid. Ages ii. 40 Her 
[Venice's] gentlemen were the first in Europe, and the first 
modern ladies were Venetian, 

6. As an honorific title. 

a. A prefix forming part of the customary de- 
signation of a woman of rank. Also in My lady, 
an appellation used (chiefly by inferiors) in speak- 
ing to or of those who are designated by this prefix. 

In the X3~x6th c., The (or My) Lady was prefixed to the 
Christian name of a female member of the royal family, as 
* Princess ’ is now. With regard to the use of the prefix in 
the titles of the nobility of the British Isles, usage has 
varied greatly at different times, but the following rules are 
now established: (1) In speaking of amarchioness, countess, 
viscountess, or baroness (whether she be such in her own 
right, by marriage, or by courtesy), the prefix Lady is a 
less formal substitute for the specific designation of rank, 
which is not used in conversational address : thus ‘the 
Marchioness (of) A.’ is spoken to, and informally spoken of, 
as * Lady A.’ (2) The daughters of dukes, marquises, and 
earls have Lady (more formally, e. g. on a superscription. 
The Lady ) prefixed to their Christian names. (3) The wife 
of the holder of a courtesy title in which Lord is prefixed to 
a Christian name is known as ‘(The) Lady John B.’ (4) 
Tile wife of a baronet or other knight (‘Sir John C.’) is 
commonly spoken of as ‘Lady C.’, the strictly correct 
appellation ‘ Dame. Mary C.’ being confined to legal docu- 
ments, sepulchral monuments, and the like. 
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c 1489 Caxton Blanc hardy n Ded. 1 Unto the right noble 
puyssant & excellent pryncesse, my redoubted lady, my 
lady Margarete, duchesse of Somercete. 1509 in Fisher's 
Whs. (1876) 288 The moost excellent pryncesse my lady the 
kynges graundame. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 238 b, 
The Ladye Marques Dorset. 1555 Grimald in Tetters Misc. 
(Arb.) 113 An Epitaph of the ladye Margaret Lee. 1594 
Shaks. .Rich. Ill, l. ii. Stage direct.. Enter the Coarse of 
Henrie the sixt . . Lady Anne being the Mourner. 1599 
Brought mis Lett. vii. 21 Who selected him. .to hee the Lady 
Margarets Reader, a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Feb. xi. § 23s 
The general’s wife, the lady Fayrefax. 1694 Congrev k Double 
Denier Dram. Pers., Lord Touchwood,. .Sir Paul Plyant.. 
Knight . . Lady Touchwood . . Lady Plyant. a 1715 Burnet 
Own Time 1. (1724) I. 19 Lady Margaret Dowglas was the 
child so provided for. Ibid. m. 333 The Lady Bellasis, the 
widow ot the Lord Bellasis’s son. 1719 Prior (title) Verses 
spoken to Lady Henrietta Cavendish-Holies Harley, 
Countess of Oxford. 1766 Gent l, Mag. XXXVI. 103/1 
Lady North,— of a son. Ibid., Lady Anne Conway, eldest 
daughter to the Earl of Hertford. 1833 Tennyson [title) 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 1864 — Aylmer's F. 190 My 
lady's Indian kinsman. 1870 Disraeli Laihair II. xiv. 148 
Lothair danced with Lady Flora Falkirk, and her sister, 
Lady Grizell, was in the same quadrille. 

b. Prefixed to the names of goddesses, allegorical 
personages, personifications, ete. Obs. or arch. 

craos Lay. 1198 Leafdi Diana: leoue Diana he3e Diana, 
help me to neode. c 1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 239 My 
lady Diane, the goddesse. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 74 
Thare saw I . . The fresch Aurora, and lady Flora schene. 
Ibid. 210 A wofull prisonnere To lady Beautee. 1551 
Robinson tr. More’s Utop. n. (Arb.) 160 If that same 
worthye princesse lady money did not alone stop up the 
waye betwene vs and our lyuing. 1566 Drant Horace's 
Sat. 1, iii. B vj. Thus graunte you must, that feare of wronge 
set ladye lawe in forte. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch . 20 
[Those] that make so small accowmpt of religion and good 
lyfe, otherwyse then of there belly God and ladie pleasure. 
a 1625 Boys Whs. (1629) 487 Ladie Venus dwels at the signe 
of the I uie bush. 

c. Prefixed to titles of honour or designations of 
dignified office, as an added mark of respect. Obs. 
or arch. Lady Mayoress : see Mayoress. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prioress’ ProL 13 My lady Prioresse. 
*530 Palsgr. 237/1 1 -ady maystres, dame dhonnevr', govuer- 
nante. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 169 You shall haue 
two noble Partners with you : theold Duchesse of Norfolke, 
and Lady Marquess Dorset. 1638 Ford Fancies iv. ii, Are 
you not enthroned The lady-regent ! 17x0 Shaftesb. Adv. 
Author m, ii. 167 The Method of expostulating with bis 
Lady-Governess. 1721 Stryfe Feel. Mem. II, i. 3 The Lady 
Mary, the Kings daughter, appointed for thelady godmother. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Aug., The lady-directress of 
the ball . . had her conveyed to another room. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xii, ‘They call me Lady Abbess, or Mother at the 
least, who address me ', said Dame Bridget. 

d. Prefixed to designations of relationship, by 
way of respectful address or reference. (Cf. F. 
Madame votre mire, etc.) arch. 

*5- . Roberte the Deuyll 522 in Hazlitt E. P. P. I. 239 And 
when he sawe hys mother goynge, He sayde, alas. Lady 
mother, speake with me. 1528 More Dial. w. xii. Wks. 
327/2 But were I Pope. By my soule quod he, I would ye 
wer, & my lady your wife Popesse too. 1602 md Pt. Re- 
turn Jr. Parnass. 11. vi. 983 A Turkey Pye, or a piece of 
Venison, which my Lady Grand-mother sent me. 1628 Ford 
Lover's Mel. iv. ii, Yonr business with my lady-daughter 
toss-pot ? 1655 Dryden [title] Lines in a Letter to his Lady 
Cousin Honor Driden. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. v, 
Answer for yourself, lady cousin. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 
vi. xxiii, But that ixw ladye-mother there Sits lonelyiu her 
castle-hall. x8ao W.Tookk tr. Lucian I. 730 As to your lady- 
bride, I envy not her beauty, X855 Tennyson Maud x. iv. 
*5, I bow’d to his lady-sister as she rode by. 

7. Wife, consort. Now, as in the original use, 
chiefly restricted to instances in which the formal 
title of ‘ Lady’ is involved in the relationship. In 
the 1 8th and the former half of the 19th c. the 
wider use was prevalent in polite society, but is 
now regarded as vulgar, esp. in the phrase your 
good lady, 

c 1205 Lay. 2864 Swa he king haihte, to wrSscipe hislasfdi. 
<1x400-50 Alexander 517 Sire here sail borne he a harne of 
J»i blithe lady. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour cxxxv. Mvb, 
A grete lady, whiche was lady to a baron. 1613 Organ 
Specif. Worcester Cathedral, S r Jo Packinton & his Lady. 
1686 S. Sewall Diary 23 Sept., Gov. Bi adstreet is gone 
with his lady to Salem, a 17x3 Burnet Own Time it. 
(1724) I. 338 About the end of May, Duke Lauderdale came 
down with his Lady in great pomp. *756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) IV. 7 The lady of a noble Venetian . . is in- 
dulged with greater freedom in this respect. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Joum. 1x775) II. 98 [Sword) The Marquis.. supported 
his lady. <11796 T. Twining Trav. Arner. (1894) 87 She 
was granddaughter of Mrs. Washington, the President's 
lady. 1796 Lamb Let. to Coleridge Corr. & Wks. 1868 I. 
xx It has endeared us more than any thing to your good 
lady. 1796 Jane_ Austen Pride fffirej. (1833) 1 * My dear 
Mr. Bennet said his lady to him one day, ‘have you 
heard ’ fetc.J. — Sense >f Setts. (1879) 1 By a former mar- 
riage, Mr. Dashwood had one son ; by his present lady, 
three daughters, 1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. iv. ii. 
313 The unfortunate governor and his lady lost their lives. 
*841 If pool Mercury xi June 195/4 On Thursday, the 3d 
instant, the lady of Thomas William Phillips, Esq. .. of a 
daughter. .. On Monday last, at Everton, the lady of 
Thomas Shaw, Esq., of a daughter. X84X C. Anderson 
Anc. Models xox An organ was lately given by the estima- 
ble lady of the Rev. J. B. Stonebouse . . to the church of 
Owston, 1845 Stefhen Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) II. 6o3 
As where it [i.e. a peerage] is limited to a man and the heirs 
male of his body by Elizabeth, his present lady, i860 
O. W. Holmes Elsie V. vii. (x86x) 71 ‘How's your health, 
Colonel Sprowle*. ‘Very well, much obleeged to you. 
Hope you and your good lady are well ’. 


II. In transferred applications. 

f 8. A queen at chess. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sous ofAymon xxii. 478 The duk rycharde 
, .helde in his hande a lady of yvery, wherwyth he wolde 
have gyven a mate to yonnet. 

9. A kind of butterfly; now fainted latiy. 

x6xx Flokio, Papiglione, any kind of Ladie or butter-fiie. 
1846 Embleton in Proc. Beriv. Nat. Club II. 171 Not a 
single specimen has been observed of the Peacock, Wood 
Lady, Wall Brown, or the Dark Green Aglaia. X803 Earl 
Dunmohe Pamirs 1 . 197 This ‘painted lady ’ was the name 
by which a certain gaudy butterfly was known. 

10. The calcareous structure in the stomach of 
a lobster, serving for the trituration of its food; 
fancifully supposed to resemble the outline of a 
seated female figure. 

1704 Swift Bait. Bhs. Misc. (17x1) 253 Like the Lady in a 
Lobster. 1796 J. Adams Diary 28 July Wk.s._r85i III. 4-21 
To-day, at dinner, seeing lobsters at table, I inquired after 
the Lady, and Mrs. B. rose and went into the kitchen to 
her husband, who sent in the little lady herself, in the cradle 
in which she resides. 1804 Farley Loud. Art Cookery (ud. 
10) 47 Take out their bodies, and what is called the lady. 

11. The smallest size of Welsh [and Cornish) 
roofing slates. (Cf. Countess, Duchess.) 

1803 Sporting Mag. XX. 109 He had delivered to (he 
defendant eight thousand Countesses and eleven thousand 
Ladies. X859 Gwii.t Archit. 11. ii. (ed. 4) 501 Ladies are 
generally about 15 in. long, and about 8 in. wide. 1893 
Brown Opening Fly. to Delabole xxiii , We've countess, 
duchess . .doubles, ladies, slabs, and flags. 

12. A female hound. (Cf. 14b, send, lady pack 

1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. x. 80 Nineteen couple 
are they of ladies, with the cleanest of heads and necks. 

13. Naut. (See quots.) 

171X W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 43 A Lady’s Hole, 
or Place for the Gunner’s small stores, which Stores are 
looked after by one they call a Lady, who is put in by turns 
to keep the Gun-room clean. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk.. Lady of the Gun-room, a gunner's mate, who takes 
charge of the after-scuttle, where gunners’ stores are kept. 

III. In Combination. 

14. appositively (quasi-aw)/.). a. Prefixed, with 
the sense * female ’, to designations of employment, 
office, function, etc., which are ordinarily applied 
to men, as in lady actor, citizen , clerk, critic, doctor, 
farmer, friend , guest, page , president , reader , singer, 
superintendent, tyrant , etc. 

1684 Otway Atheist 11. i. Wks. 1728 II, 29 The Lady- 
Tyrant of your Enchanted Castle, a 1687 Waller Wks. 
(1729) 222 Prologue for the Lady- Actors. 1694 Congreve 
Double Dealer Epil., The Lady Criticks who are better 
Read, Enquire if Characters are nicely bred. 1775 Mad, 
D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. xcp She has a fine voice, 
and has great merit, for a lady singer. 1784 R. Bagr 
Barham Dmons I. 9 Instead of hunting for . . a wealthy 
widow, or a rich lady citizen, he retired to his country seat. 
1818 Shelley Rosalind Helen 91 Bring home with you 
That sweet strange lady-friend. 1826 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. it. (1863) 428 A good sort of lady-farmer. X827 G. Darley 
Sylvia x 10 Or any lady-page that soothes A steed whose neck 
she hardly smoothes. 1837 Dickens Pkkw. xxx, If our ob- 
servant lady readers can deduce any satisfactory inferences 
from these facts, we beg them by all means to do so. 1848 
Blackw. Mag. Aug. 186 Miss Martineau is lady-president 
of the go.ssip school. x86o G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 137 
These hinds, .are the lady-superintendents of an educational 
institution for young stags. 1890 * Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. 
Reformer (1891) 333 The first lady-guest ever seen at Rain- 
bar. 1891 Argus (Melbourne) 7 Nov. 9/2 The ‘ lady doctor’ 
has become an institution in Victoria. *894 Dally News 
28 Mar. 3/a To the lady clerks is allotted half the ledger 
keeping. 

b. Used jocularly for ‘female' with names of 
animals. 

2820 Shelley (Ediptis M. i. 157 Gentlemen swine, and 
gentle lady-gigs. 1832 Irving Alhambra II. 33 The very 
beetle woos its lady-beetle in the dust 1887 G. Ii. Sims 
Mary Jane's Mem. 37 The dog. . had five beautiful puppies 
afterwards, it being a lady-dog. 1894 G, R. 0 *Reiu.y in 
Pop. Sci. Monthly Nov. 77 One . . night an old lady cobra 
surprised me by depositing a number of living young ones. 

e. Prefixedtodesignationsofemploymentusually 
associated with inferiority of social rank, to denote 
that the person is or claims to be regarded as a lady, 
Cf. lady-help (see 16 below), 

x8xi L. M. Hawkins C'tess ff Gerir. I. 94 Some lady- 
nurses .. forego not an hour’s amusement. 1873 St. Paul's 
Mag. 11. 233 He, a dignified ecclesiastic butler, with a per- 
fect palate for port, to be levelled with a pert little chit of 
a ‘lady-housekeeper’. 1898 Advt. in IVestm. Gas. xx July 
2/3 Lady-Cook, also Lady-Parlourmaid wanted, .lady-nurse 
and man kept. 

15. Obvious combinations; a. attributive (per- 
taining to a lady or ladies), as lady-bower, - cham- 
ber ; (characteristic of or befitting a lady), as 
lady-air, -fingers, -look, - slang , -trifle ; (consisting 
of ladies), as lady portion, train, world, b. simu- 
lative, as lady-clad, -faced, -handed, -looking, - soft 
adjs, c. instrumental, as lady-laden adj. 

<11637 B. Jonson Underxvoads, Eupheme ix, She had a 
mind as calm as she was fair, Not lost or troubled with light 
“lady-air. *741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I, xv. 253 What, 
1 say, had I to do, to take upon me lady-airs, and resent! 
1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle 19 The burly thane.. oft in 
# lady-bower wouhi long remain, 1853 Merivale Rom. Rep. 
xi. (1867) 323 This tender nursling of a patrician '’lady- 
chamber was climbing mountains on foot. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess Prol. 1x9 But while they talk’d, above their heads 
I saw The feudal warrior “lady-clad. c x6xo Sir J. Mklvil 
Mem. (Bannatyne) 120 He wesvery lusty, berdles, and “lady 


facit, 1831 Howitt Seasons (1837) 3x7 Rose-wood desks, 
where ‘lady-fingers pen lady-lays. 1728 Ramsay Archers 
diverting themselves 28 The *)ady-handed lad. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 24 June 4/4 Every balcony, .was ‘ “lady-laden 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 4, I have never 
seen any one in her station who possessed so thoroughly that 
undefinable charm, the “lady-look. 1834 H. Miller Scenes 
<)• Leg. xx. (1857) 2gx So ’lady-looking a person, and an 
heiress to boot. 1866 W hittier Marg. Smith's Jml. Prose 
Wks. 1889 1 . xi His daughter, Rebecca, is just about my 
age, very tall and lady-looking. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood* 
Col. Reformer (1891) 165 The “lady portion of the guests. 
*821 ‘ P. Atall’ [title] The Hermit in Philadelphia, Second 
Series, containing some Account of Young Belles and Co- 
quettes.. Dandy-Slang and “Lady-Slang. 1607 Markham 
Caval. 11. (1617) 15 This Cauezan I haue seen very good 
hors-men vse, but with such a temperate and “Lady soft a 
hand, that [etc.]. 1717 E. Fenton Poems xxx The “Lady- 
Train dispers’d, the pensive Form Of Agamemnon came. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- CL v. ii. 165, I some “Lady trifles haue 
resent'd Immoment toyes. 1775 Mad. D’Arblay Early 
Diary 21 Nov., Being herself a performer of reputation in 
the “lady world, she [etc.]. 

16. Special comb, (in many cases orig, syntactical 
uses of lady genitive, in sense 3) : Lady-altar, an 
altar in a Lady-chapel ; lady-apple, a kind of 
small apple, with a red waxy-looking skin ; valued 
chiefly for its ornamental appearance ; also at t rib . ; 
Lady-bell (also Our Lady bell), a bell for ringing 
the Angelas ; lady-bug dial, and U. S. ■= Lady- 
bird ; lady-chair, a seat formed by the hands of 
two persons standing facing each other : each per- 
son grasping his own left wrist with his right hand, 
and the right wrist of the opposite person with Ms 
left hand, or vice versa ; lady -clocks I jlDY-bikd*, 
lady-court, the court of a lady of a manor (in 
mod. Diets.) ; lady-crab, a name given variously 
to certain specif s of ciabs remarkable for elegance 
of colouring or form; (Our) Lady eve, even, 
the day before a Lady-day ; lady-fluke (see 
quot.) ; lady-fly = Lady-bird ; lady -fowl, a name 
for the smew or the widgeon ; lady-help, a woman 
engaged to perform domestic service on the under- 
standing that she is to lie considered and treated 
by her employers as a lady ; lady-killer humorous , 
a man who is credited with dangerous power of 
fascination over women ; so lady-killing sb. and 
adj. ; Lady-meat (also Lady's meat), alms given 
in Our Lady’s honour arch. ; lady-monger con- 
temptuous, a * lady’s man’ ; lady-pack, a pack of 
female bounds ; > 1' lady-pear, some variety of pear ; 
(Onr) Lady-psalter, the ‘ Psalter of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary ’ ; Lady-quarter, the quarter in which 
Lady-day occurs ; Lady -tide, the time of the year 
about Lady-day ; j' lady- wit, an effeminate pre- 
tender to culture; Lady-worshipper, one who 
worships the Virgin Mary, Also Lady-bird, Lady- 
cow, etc. 

1898 Weekly Reg. 16 July 68 Mrs. Franks .. presented a 
carved oak “lady-altar in memory of her late father. xS6o 
O. W. Holmes Prof. Brcakf-t. xii. (Paterson) 50 Joe, with 
his cheeks like “lady-apples. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta. 
(1890) 24 The girl with the lady-apple cheeks. 1541 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 8 For mersdynge of the whele of 
our '-Lady belle. 187a Ellacombe Bells of Ch. viii. in Ch. 
Bells Devon 395 Six other bells from the rood tower, called 
the Lady Bells. , 1787 Grose Pop. Superstit. in Provbtc. 
Gloss., etc. 64 It is held extremely unlucky to kill a cricket, a. 
“lady-bug, a swallow [etc.]. *869 Mrs. Stowe Oldtowu Folks 
xxvi. 298 Tina, .insisted upon it that we should occasionally 
carry her in a “lady-chair over to this island. 1848 C. Bronte 
J. Eyre (1857) 255 That wasonly a“lady-clock, child, ‘ flying 
away home ’. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 113 A lady- 
clock settled on her wrist. 1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 200 
The Velvet Fiddler Crab .. in the Channel Islands is known 
as the “Lady Crab, from its velvet coat. 1884 Stand. Nat. 
I/ist. 1x888) II- 63 Plniyonichus oceilatus, lady crab. *885 
C. F. Holder Matveis Attim. Lift 171 Their motions ... 
resembling those of our common lady-crab. X306 Pot. Songs 
(Camden) 219 This wes on oure “Levedy even, a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII 255 The Quene his wife was delivered of 
a daughter, on our lady Even before Christmas. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokesh. (1891) 191 At vsuall feastes that ys the one on 
our ladie Eve in March, the other at Maye Eve. 1836 
Yarrkll Brit. Fishes II. 323 “Lady fluke. The Holihut, 
Hippoglassus vulgaris. 1714 Gay Shefh. Week Thursday £3 
This “lady-fly I take from off the grass. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. I. 309 Lady-fly with freckled wings, Watch her up 
the tall bent climb. *772 Rutty Nat. Hist. Dublin I. 335 
The “Lady- Fowl.. is much esteemed in the London market 
..the Male being distinguished by the name of Easterling, 
and the female strictly called the Lady-fowl. Ibid. 336 
The cock Lady-fowl is entirely distinct from the cock 
Widgeon. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds, Lady-fowl, said to be 
a name of theWigeon. 1875 Punch 1 1 Sept. 98/1 In poor 
genteel families, “ladv-helps could hardly expect any wages. 
x88t Miss Braddon One Thing Needfulix, I suppose we must 
call this paragon of yours a lady-help. 18x1 Ora $ Juliet II. 
197 Upwards of twenty sat down at table, amongst whom 
was the “lady killer, or Colonel Sackville, 1884 Graphic 
40ct, 362/1 He had been a lady-killer in his day, and washy 
no means out of the hunt yet. 1825 C. M. W estmacott Eng. 
Spy 1 . 192 “Ladykilling coterie. 1837 M arRyat Dogfiend Ii, 
' Pretty lady-killing), muttered the sergeant. 1858 R. S. Sur- 
tees Ask Mamma i. a Nature had favoured Billy’s preten- 
sions in the lady-killing way. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 
ix, 384 Many an alms was given for Mary’s sake, and the food, 
so set aside, went by the name of ‘ “Lady-meat’. 1879 E. 
Waterton Pittas Mariana xxj Bread and meat given in our 
Ladye’s love were called Saint Marye’s loaf, and Ladymeat. 
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*597 M# W. Reiurn.fr. P amass, iv. 1 . 1236 This haberdasher 
of lyes, this bracchidochio, this ♦ladyemunger. 1678 Butler 
Hud. m. i. 378 He serv'd two Prentiships and longer I' th’ 
Myst'ry of a Lady-Monger. 1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. 
Hurb. 10 He did not quite fancy making one of that crowd 
of irregular-horse who appear on a Wednesday at Crick or 
Misterton, to the unspeakable dismay of the Pytchley *lady 
ack. 1896 Westm, Gaz. 18 Dec. 4/1 Crossing the Swift 
rook the lady pack made play across the meadows beyond 
at a rare pace. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. in Sylva etc. 
(1729) 223 Sugar- Pear, *Lady-Pear, Amadot, Ambret. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel, Wks. I II. 1 13 Te seie eche day our ’ Ladi sauter. 
1547 Homilies 1. Good Wks. m. (1859) 61 Papistical super- 
stitions and abuses . . Lady Psalters and Rosaries. 1803 in 
Naval Citron. XV. 217 The men working in *Lady Quarter, 
1802. x888 Bill-heading at Maidstone, *Ladytide. 1894 
Athenaeum 17 Mar. 341 Ji The practice of sending sheep to 
be kept in the Weald districts from Michaelmas to Ladytide 
is not wholly abandoned. 1647 H. More Song of Soul To 
Rdr. 6/1 Some *Lady-wits that can like nothing that is not 
as compos’d as their own hair, or as smooth as their Mis- 
tresses Looking-glasse. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
893/2 If God do make men thathaue some deuotion, whiche 
are *Ladie worshippers [etc.]. 

t>. In names of plants : lady-bracken, the 
brake, Pteris aquilina ; lady-fern, an elegant fern, 
Athyrium Filix-femina ; lady-key(s, (a) the prim- 
rose, Primula veris (Britten and Holland Plant-n. 
1879) ; (b) (see quot.); lady-lords (see quot.). 

1820 Blackw. Mag. June 278/1 Having removed the heather 
and decayed leafs of *lady-bracken which covered the in- 
scription. 1825-80 Jamieson, Lady-bracken , the female fern. 
1825 J. Wilson Noct. Amir. Wks. 1855 I. 73 Groves o’ the 
*ladyfern embowering the sleeping roe. 1859 Capern Ball. 

<fr Songs 137 A crown of lady-fern she wore. 1863 Kingsley 
Water-Bab. 14 The great tuft of lady ferns. 1887 Kent. 
Gloss.,* Lady-keys, same as Lady-lords. * Lady-lords, lords 
and ladies ; the name given by children to the wild arum. 
17 . Specialized collocations with the genitive 
lady’s (occas. ladies ") : lady’s companion, a small 
case or bag arranged to hold implements lor needle- 
work, etc. ; ladies’ fair ? nonce-wd. , a bazaar ; ladies’ 
gallery, a gallery in the Houseof Commons reserved 
for ladies ; lady’s gown./ a gift made by a purchaser 
to the vendor’s wife on her renouncing her life-rent 
in her husband’s estate ’ (Cassell) ; lady’s hols, 
(a) JVaut. (see quot.) ; (b) a card game (also my 
lady's hole ) ; lady’s hood Sc., the omentum of a pig; 
lady’s ladder, ‘shrouds rattled too closely ’(Smvth 
Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867) ; lady’s loaf — lady meat 
(sense 16) ; lady’s maid, a woman servant whose 
special duty it is to attend to the toilet of a lady ; 
lady’s or ladies’ man, a man who is devoted to 
the society of women and is assiduous in paying 
them small attentions ; ladies’ school, a school 
for the education of ‘ young ladies ’ ; lady’s wind 
Naut. (see quot.) ; + lady’s woman, ( a ) ? one who 
professes devotion to Our Lady; (b) a lady’s maid. 

1844 Mass. Fuller Wont, 19/A C. (1862) 33 Governors of 
♦ladies’ fairs are no less engrossed by such a charge, than 
the governor of a state by his. 1897 Ouida Massareues 
xvii, The speaker’s box. -is much more comfortable than the 
♦Lady’s Gallery, mi W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. . 43 
A* Lady's Hole, or Place for theGunner’s small Stores, which 
Stores are looked after by one they call a Lady. 1732 M rs. 
Pendarves Let. to Mrs. A. Granville in Mrs. Delcmy's Life 
fy Corr. 385 We got early into our inn, played at my lady’s 
hole, supped, and went early to bed. 1813 S farting Mag. 
XLII. 273 From whist, that charms the noble’s soul, To 
kitchen putt and lady’s hole. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Amir, 
Wks. 1835 1 . 133 What black puddins t— and oh what tripe 1 
Only think o’ the ‘leddy’s hood and monyplies ! — Then the 
marrowbanes. 1875 T. E. Bridgett Our Lady's Dowry 243 
Alms, which naturally accompanied fasting, were also given 
in our Lady’s honour. Indeed this was so constant a practice, 
that it acquired a peculiar name as Lady’s meat or ♦Lady’s 
loaf. 1808 Ann. Reg. 71 Elizabeth Daniels, ♦lady’s maid, 
said Sir A. Paget always visited at the house. 1840 Dickens 
Old C, S/tof xxxix, The man who sang the song with the 
lady's-maid. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet. (1878) I. 

iii. 23 The German governess and the Parisian lady’s-maid 
still attended upon Vane’s daughters. 1784 Cowper 7'iroc, 
423 A slave at court, elsewhere a *lady's man. 1809 M alkin 
Gil Bias vn. vii. (Rtldg.) 23, 1 should have chosen the 
youngest, and the most of a lady’s man. 1842 Thackeray 
Fitz- Boodle Pap. Pref. (1887) to, I am not .. a ladies’ man. 
1891 N. Gould Double Event 149 They told me you were 
not a ladies' man, Mr. Smirke. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. 1. 

iv, He had an order for another ♦Ladies’ School . .door-plate. 
t836 Century Mag. XXXII. 700/2 A gentle breeze blew 
from the Shore . . a * *lady’s wind ’, sailors would call it, 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 885/2 Hee [St, Paul] 
saith not women but simple women, as if he said, these little 
♦Ladies women [orig. ces petites bigoted], that wcmlde eat 
the crucifix (as we say) which make a shewe of great devo- 
tion. X748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xi, The deplorable vanity 
and secondhand airs of a lady’s woman. 

b. In names of plants. 

Lady's here is in origin a shortening of Our Lady's, and 
became familiar through the 16th c. herbalists j in more 
recent times ladies' has in some cases been substituted, the 
change being perhaps assisted by the old spelling ladies of 
the possessive singular. The designation is usually given 
to plants of a more than visual beauty or delicacy, (Cf. G. 
Marien-, /raven-, and F. de notre Dame.) 

Lady’s bedstraw (see Bedsteaw) ; lady’s 
bower, clematis j lady’s comb, the Shepherd’s 
Needle, Scandix Pecien ; lady’s delight, the 
violet ; lady's foxglove, the Great Mullein, Vtr- 
bascum Thapsus ; lady’s glass, looking-glass, 
Campanula Speculum ; (Our) Lady 's hair, (a) the 


grass Brisa media ; ( b ) Adiantum Capillus-veneris, 
also called Venus’ hair; + lady’s linen, ? = Lady- 
smock ; + (Our) Lady’s milkwort, a name for 
Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis ; + (Our) Lady’s 
mint, Mentha viridis ; lady’s navel [adaptation 
of L. umbilicus Veneris ], a name for Navelwort, 
Cotyledon Umbilicus ; t (Our) Lady’s signet = 
Lady’s seal ; lady’s thimble, (a) the Heath Bell, 
Campanula rotundifolia\ (b) the Foxglove, Digi- 
talis purpurea ( Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888); lady’s thumb 
U. S. , Polygonum Persicaria ; + (Our) Lady’s tree 
(see quot.). See also Lady’s finger, Lady’s glove, 
Lady’s laces, etc. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal it. cccxxvi, (1633) 887 * Ladies 
Bower is called in Latine A mbuxum. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), 
Ladies Bower, {Clematis), a Plant, which . . is fit to make 
Bowers and Arbors, even for Ladies. 1760 J. Lee lntrod,Bot. 
App., Lady's Bo wer, Clematis. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccc. 
884 The Latines call it Scandix .. of others Acus Veneris, 
and Acus Pas tor is, or Shepheards Needle, wikie Cheruill, 
and *Ladies Combe. X783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1. 
s. v. Comb, Lady's comb, Pecten Veneris. x 85 o O.W , Holmes 
Elsie V. v. (x86i) 46 Flower-de-luces, and *lady’s-delights. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3] II. 248 Great White 
Mullein . . *Ladies Foxglove. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. 
civ. § 4. 356 It is called .. Venus looking glasse, Speculum 
Veneris, or *Ladies glasse. 1551 *Ladyes heyre [see Hair 
sb. 4 b]. 1597 Gerarde Herbal it. cccclvii. 983 In English 

black Maiden haireand Venus haire, and may be called our 
Ladies haire. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xiii. 133 Briza 
or ladies' hair. 1761 W. Stukeley Palmogr. Sacra (1763) 
23 Botanists . . show a very particular regard to the fair sex 
. . as we may well conclude from so many names they give 
to plants; ladys fingers, ladys traces, *ladys linen, . ..ladys 
slipper, etc. 1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. 1740 ♦Ladies, or 
Venus looking-glasse. 1677 Grew Anat. Plants, Colours 
Plants i. § 15 (1682) 271 The youngest Buds of Ladys- 
Lookinglass. X879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., *Lady’s 
(Our) Milkwort, Pulmonaria officinalis. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. eexv. 353 In English Speare. Mint, _ common 
Garden Mint, *our Ladies Mint [etc.]. Ibid, cxliii. § 3. 424 
Nauelwoort is called, .in English Pennywoort, Wall Penny- 
woort, ♦Ladies nauell, and Hipwoort. _x6xx Cotgr., 
Escueller, Hipwort, Wall-penniewort, Ladies-nauell (an 
hearbe). 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cxd. 299 The 
black Bryony is called Sigillum Sanctae Marine, our *Ladies 
Signet. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E.Bord.X. 134 
Campanula rotuudifora. Blue-Bells: *Ladies’ Thimbles. 
Ibid. 158 Our little girls glove their fingers with them 
[Digitalis purpurea ] and call them Ladies’ thimbles. 1608 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 601 In ancient time, the ignorant 
multitude, seeing a Birch tree with green leaves in the 
Winter, did call it our *Ladies Tree, or a holy tree, at- 
tributing that greenness to miracle. 

Hence La’dydom, the realm of ladies. La-dyish. 
a resembling a lady, having the objectionable 
characteristics of a 'fine lady’, La-dyism, the 
manners or behaviour of a lady (cf . young-ladyism). 
La-dyness, (a) cf. quot. 1,838 ; ( b ) effeminacy. 

1538 Latimer Serm. <$; Rem, (Parker Soc.) 403 By reason 
of their lady [a wooden image of Our Lady] they have been 
given to much idleness ; but now that she is gone, they be 
turned to lahoriousness, and so from ladyness to godliness. 
1785 [E. Perronet] Occas. Verses, Who 4- What is a Man f 
135 Powder’d fops of ladyness. 1830 Examiner 773/1 The 
whining of an artificial and lady-ish City Miss. 1843 Fraser's 
Mag. XXVIII. 368 Accustomed to the atmosphere and 
language of Ladydom. 1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. 
xxi, Miss Molasses, the pink of propriety and ‘ what-would- 
mamma-say ’ ladyism. 

Lady (le'-di), v. [f. Lady sb.] 

■f 1 . tram. To make a lady of ; to raise to the 
rank of a lady ; to address as ‘ lady ’. Obs. 

1607 Marston What you will 1. i. Wks. 1887 II. 337 
Taco. Nay, sir, her estimation's mounted up. She shall be 
ladied and sweet-madam’d now. Ran. Be ladied ? Ha t 
ha ! 16x4 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) A iij b, 

Widowes with their heapes of hourded gold, That would be 
Ladied though a month to hold. 

+ b. To render lady-like or feminine. Obs. 

X656 W. Montague Accompl, Worn. 121 It is to be feared 
that Ladies too Chevaliere, are beyond modesty : Men too 
much Ladyed, are short of Manhood. 

2 . intr. To lady it : to play the lady or mistress. 
(Cf. to lord it, queen it.) rare. 

x6oo Breton Pasquil's Mad- caffe 27 A Iacke will be a 
Gentleman And mistris Needens Lady it at least, a 1658 
Mede Wks. 1. (1672) 140 That great seven-hilled City still 
Ladies it over the Nations of the Earth. x868 W. Cory 
Lett, fy /mis. (1897) 252 My lawn with a single harebell 
Iadying it over the grass. 

Laay-tor& (ltf‘-di|b§id). [In sense 1, f. Lady 
sb. 3 (genitive, as in Lady-day). Cf. G. Marien- 
huhn , Marienkafer , Marienwurmchen . ] 

X. The common name for the coleopterous insects 
belonging to the genus Coccinella. 

1704 A. van Leuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1613 
Flies, in likeness to Cow-ladies or Lady-birds, as some call 
’em. 18x6 Kirby & Sp, Entomol. II. 9 Many years ago, 
those [«?, the banks] of the Humber were so thickly strewed 
with the common Lady-bird (C. Septemfnnctata, L.) that 
[etc.]. x86x Dei.amer Fl. Gard. x6o Encourage lady-birds 
. . which eat or rather suck the aphides. 

2 , A sweetheart. (Often used as a term of en- 
dearment.) 

159* Shaks Rom. 4 ; Jul. 1. ill. 3 What Lamb: what 
Lady-bird . . Where’s this Girle ? 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. n. i, Is that your new ruffe, sweet lady-bird ? 1656 
R. Fletcher Poems 176 A cast of Lacquyes, and a Lady- 
bird. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lady-birds , Light or 
Lewd Women. *858 Lytton What will he do I. xiv, Let 
us come into the town, lady bird, and choose a doll. 


Lady chapel. Orig. Our Lady (or Lady's) 
chapel, A chapel dedicated to the Virgin, at- 
tached to large churches, generally situated east- 
ward of the high altar. 

1439 in E. Eng. Wills 114 A C lb wex to mynystere and 
to serue to the vse of the Salue of oure lady chapell yn the 
said chirch of seynt Austyns. 1553 T. Rose in. Foxe A. * 
M . ( 1383 1 1 1 . 2084/2 , 1 was called agay ne into Christes church 
within their Ladies chapell (as they termed it), a 1562 G. 
Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 78 Ana there., in our Lady 
Chappell he sayd his servyce & masse. 1710 Hearne 
Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) II. 339 Queen Katherin . . was buried at 
Westminster, in our Ladies Chapell. 1718 B. Willis Mitred 
Abbeys I. Index 2 The Lady Chapel [in text our Ladys 
Chapel] adorn'd and other parts of the Church improved. 
1880 Times 8 June 4/1 There was a chancel at the east end, 
and at the side a 1 Lady chapel ' — each with its altar. 

Lady-OOW (l^’dqkau). [f. Lady sb. 3 (geni- 
tive, as in next). Cf. G. Marienkuh .] 

1 . = Lady-bibd. (Cf. Cow-lady. ) 

X606 Sylvester Du Bart as it. iv. 1. Trophies 274 [Goliath 
says to David:] O Lady-cow [Fr. Ha petit Damereau 7 ], 
Thou shall no more be-star thy wanton brow With thine 
eyes rayes. 1S30 Drayton Muses Eliz. viii. 70 The Lady- 
Cow ; The dainty shell vpon her backe Of Crimson strew’d 
with spots of blacke. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol. 8 note , 
Wasps, Bees, ..and Lady-Cows. _ x868 Daily News 15 Aug., 
The earth for several miles adjoining the river Severn, .was 
thickly covered with insects commonly called ‘ lady cows 

2 . nonce-use. A term of mock dignity for a cow. 

1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 63 A rev’rend lady-cow 

d 1 awes neere, 

Lady day (l^-diid,? 1 ). Orig. Our Lady day. 
[f. Lady sb. 3 (genitive : see the etymological note 
on the word).] A day kept in celebration of some 
event in the life of the Virgin Mary. Now only 
March 25 th, the Feast of the Annunciation ; formerly 
also Dec. 8th, the Conception of the Virgin, Sep. 
8th, the Nativity, and Aug. 15th, the Assumption. 

1297 [see Lady sb. 3 b]. a 1300 Cursor M. 17288 + 65 On 
our laidy day als-soo, pe syn was first wroght. a 1450 Knt. 
de la Tour (1868) 37 It happed that oure lady day felle on 
the sonday. c X450 Merlin 120 This was on oure lady day 
in septembre. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 2 Then was 
a grete wynter of frost and colde that lastyd from new- 
yeres daye unto our lady day the Annunciacion. 1578 
S cotter Manor Roll (N. W. Line. Gloss.), Euery one shall 
take vppe ther tuppes or rammes before the first ladie daye, 
1611 Cotgr. s. v. Dame, L'assumptiou notre Dame, Our 
Ladie day in Haruest, 1665 Wood Life 13 May, Rent 
which was due the last Our Lady day. 1888 M. Arnold in 
xg th Cent. Jan. 27 On Lady Day he [Shelley] was summoned 
before the authorities of his College, 

Lady-fish, (l^'dbfij), A name applied ia 
various parts of the world to many different species 
of fish, as Albula vulpes , Harps rufa, Scomberesox 
saurus, Sillago domina. 

1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 341 The Lady-Fish, being a very 
small Sort taken off Cape St. Lucas. 1884-5 Stand. Nat, 
Hist. (1888) III. 137 A single species ( Albula vulpes) the 
bone-fish or ladv-fish of our Atlantic coasts.. 1885 Daily 
Tel. 25 Sept. 2 A The dainty, long-jawed beings which in 
the Soudan were called ‘ lady-fish ’. 

Ladyfy, ladify (l^-difsi), v. [f. Lady sb. + 
-FY.] trans. To make a lady of; to give the title 
of ‘Lady’ to. Hence La'dyfled ppl. a. (colloq.), 
having the airs of a fine lady. 

xfioa Dekker Satiromastix Wks. 1873 I. 221 lie enter 
into bond to be dub’d by what day thou wilt, when the next 
action is layde upon me thou shalt be Ladified. 1622 Row- 
lands Good Newes Sf B.q She. .would be Madam'd, Wor- 
ship’d, Ladifide. 1632 Massinger City Madam xv. iv, He 
made a knight, And your sweet mistress-ship ladyfied. x68a 
Mrs. Behn City-Heiress 61 How, Mrs. Dy Ladyfi’d ! This 
is an excellent way of disposing an old cast-off Mistriss. 
x88x Oxfordsh. Gloss., Ladyfied, lady-like. [1883 D. C. 
Murray Hearts III. xxxiii. 229 Azubah had certainly 
grown wonderfully fine ladyfied in the last year or two.] 
1885 T. Mozley Remin. Towns, etc. II. 222 . They could 
hardly be restrained from ladifying every plain Mrs, who 
came near them. 

t La dyliead. Obs. rare — 1 . In 4 ladyhede. 
[f. Lady sb. + -head.] —Ladyship. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 40 Whan she goth to here masse 
That time shall nought overpasse, That I napproche her 
ladyhede. 

Ladyhood (L? l -di|hud). [f. Lady sb. + -hood.] 

1 . The state or condition of being a lady; the 
qualities pertaining to a lady. 

1820 Coleridge Lett,, Cativers., etc. I. 42 She often 
represents to my mind the best parts of the Spanish Santa 
Teresa ladyhood by nature. 1878 Bf.sant & Rice Celia's 
Arb. xli,.A lady about five-and-forty. .with delicate feature* 
and an air of perfect ladyhood. 

2 . Ladies collectively ; the realm of ladies. 

x8zx Blackw. Mag. X. 63 The gallantry of ladyhood i* 
abroad. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 46 That 
wonderful storehouse . .preserves for us an inimitable picture 
of the knighthood, ladyhood, and yeomanry of the Middle 
Ages. 

Ladykin (D‘-dikin). [f. Lady jA +-kin.] A 
little lady; occas. used as a term of endearment. 

■ t 1853 Miss Sheppard Ch. Auchester I. 321, I had missed 
it in my room — that baby of mine, that doll, that ladykin. 
1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 313 The young ladykin 
whom the solemn vowing concerned had lingered round the 
choir screen. 1884 Browning Ferishtah, Camel-driver 46 
4 Ha, Ladykin, Still at thy frolics, girl of gold?' laughed he. 
La’dykind. rare. [f. Lady sb. + Kind, after 
womankind.] The lady or female portion of a 
party; also loosely, a woman. 


LADYLESS. 
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LADY’S TRACES, 


1829 Scott Jrnl, 24 Mar., This morning our sportsmen 
took leave, and their ladykind . . followed after breakfast. 
1878 E. J. Trelawny Shelley , etc. (1887) 107 An ordinary 
lady-kind would have screamed. 

Ladyless (l^-diles), a. [f. Lady sb. + -less.] 
Having no lady ; unaccompanied by a lady. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xm. xxvi, Sythen I am lady les 
I wil wyn thy lady. 1858 Morris K. Arthur's Tomb 37 
Perchance, indeed, quite ladyless were best. 1888 Bryce 
Artier. Commw. III. vt. cv. 518 At hotels their [women's] 
sitting-room is . . sometimes the only available public room, 
ladyless guests being driven to the bar or the hall. 

Ladylike T^-diiaik), a. and aclv. [f. Lady sb. 
+ -LiKn.J A. adj. 

1 . Of a woman: Having the distinctive appearance 
or manner of a lady. Also (in early use chiefly) 
said sarcastically of men : Effeminately delicate 
or solicitous about elegance or propriety. + In a 
personification : Comparable to a lady ; queenly. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd, <5- Commw. (1605) 30 And 
Madera, famous for the Wines which grow therm, and the 
lady like Hand of all the Atlantiijue sea. 1656 Artif 
Hnndsom. 179 Some of these so rigid, yet very spruce and 
Ladylike preachers, think fit to gratilie as their own persons, 
so their kind hearers and spectators. 1756 Cowper Let. to 
Town Wks. (1837) XV. 262 Those lady-like gentlemen, 
whom we may distinguish by the title cf their mother’s own 
sons. 1813 Examiner 8 Mar. 156/2 Miss Smith is a very 
lady-like actress. 1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets viii. (1870) 196 
He is a very lady-like poet. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxi, 
Tell me now, how look I, thus disposed on the couch- 
languishing and ladylike, ha? 1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 
II. 199 A pretty, ladylike, rather silly young woman. 

2 . Befitting a lady ; resembling what pertains to 
a lady ; sometimes with depreciatory sense, effemi- 
nately delicate or graceful. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. u. ix. (1592) 37 With fingers 
Ladie-like. 1687 Dryden Hind 4* P. n. 686 The dew-drops 
on her silken hide Her tender constitution did declare Too 
lady-like a long fatigue to bear. 1698 Crowne Caligula 1. 
Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 358 A manly daring soul lurks deep, 
Under this gentle lady-like outside. 1739 Cibber AJrot, 
(1756) II. 31 After a tew days of these coy lady-like com- 
pliances on his side, we grew into a more conversable 
temper. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) III. xvii. 137 
Perhaps you mean no more than to give a little specimen of 
Lady-like pride in those words. 1816 Scott Antiq, xi, The 
controversy began in smooth, oily, lady-like terms, but is 
now waxing more sour and eager as we get on. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. r. (1863) 216 Her lady-like spirit 
would have scorned the idea of selling them 1877 Mrs. 
Forrester Mignon I. 53 You have not a very lady-like way 
of expressing yourself. 1890 L. Falconer Mile. Ixe 1, 
(1891) 20, ‘I hope you will teach Evelyn some of these 
pretty things ’, sa ; d Mrs. Merrington. 'There is something 
so ladylike about them’. 1900 Skeat Chaucer Canon 139 
Both [poems], .are wholly lacking in interesting touches of 
personal character. Whatever opinions tney express are of 
a highly genteel and ladylike order. 

Hence La'dylikeness. 

1875 Howells Foregone Concl. (1882) 305 He remembered 
the charm of her perfect ladylikeness. 

f B. adv. As a lady does ; in the guise of a 
lady. Obs, 


1*1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 126 Nor didst thou two 
years after talk of force, Or, lady-like, make suit for a 
divorce, c 1650 Roxburgh Balia is (1888) VI. 544 Achilles 
he was in disguise, When first he heard of this enterprize, 
He Lady-like with a Lady lay. 

La&yling (lF'cUlirj). rare. [f. Lady sb. + 
-LiNO.J A little lady. 

1855 Bailey Mystic 137 Ladylings and lordlings dancing, 
piping, harping. 1895 F. Thompson Sister Songs 5, I hid 
them dance, I bid them sing, For the limpid glance Of my 
ladyling. 

La’dy-love. Also pseudo-zzrcA. ladye-love. 
[f.LADYYA(in sense 1 appositive; in sense 2 attrib.).] 

1. A lady who is loved ; a sweetheart. 

A supposed example quoted from R. Wilson’s Coblers Pro- 
phesie (15941 is not to the point ; Venus is called * Lady 
Love ’ by more than one of the dramatis persona;. 

*733 Theobald's Shahs, Rom. 4 Jul. 1. ii. 102 Your Lady- 
love [1623 Ladies loue], 1S05 Scott Last Minstr. w. xix, 
With favour in his crest, or glove, Memorial of his ladye- 
love. 1841 James Brigand ii, What man is there without 
a lady-love. < 1871 Miss Yonge Cameos II. xxxii. 331 She 
begged the King to consen t to his., marriage with his lady-love, 

2. Love for ladies. 


1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xl, The minstrel who .. Sang 
ladye-love and war. 

La'dyly, a. Obs. exc. as nonce -it/d. Also 5 
ladily. [f. Lady sb. + -BY h] Befitting or char- 
acteristic of a lady, ladylike. 

13.. E. E, A llit. P. A. 773 Ouer alle o|>er so hy3 Jjou 
clam be, To lede with hyin so ladyly Iyf. ? a 1400 Marti 
Arth. 3254 In a surcott of sylke .. with ladily lappes the 
lenghe of a tjerde, c 1477 Caxton Jason 12 b, He brought 
to his mynde her fair and fresshe colour— her ladyly may- 
tiene and her noble facoun and corpulence. 1840 T ait's 
Mag. VII. ^85 We do not refer to the fashionable annuals, 
those very ineffable bulletins of lordly and ladyly inanity. 

t La’dyly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ly A] In 
a manner befitting a lady ; as a lady. 

ex 450 Lonelic n Grail xxvi. 120 This duchesse., nolde 
therto assente,.and excused here ful ladyly. 

Lady’s cushion. Also 6 Out Lady’s cush- 
ion. fa. The plant Thrift, Armeria maritima. 
Obs. b. The Mossy Saxifrage, Saxifraga hypnoides. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens iv. 1 ' 509 That kinde of grasse whiche 
groweth by the sea syde, is called.. in Englishe our Ladies 
quishion. 1597 Gerarde Herbal it. clxxvii. 483 In English 
Thrift, Sea grasse, and our Ladies Cushion. *794 Martyn 


Rousseau's Bot. xix. 271 From the manner of its growth In 
a thick tuft, it [mossy Saxifrage] has acquired the English 
name of Ladies Cushion, 1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. in. 
(ed. 4) 201 The Lady’s cushion — mossy saxifrage. 

Lady’s fi.nger 5 lady-finger. PI. occas. 

ladies’ fingers. 

1 . sing, and pi. The plant Anthyllis vulneraria , 
the Kidney Vetch. 

Also applied dial, to various other plants, as Lotus carni - 
culatus : formerly called lady-finger grass) : see Britten aud 
Holland Plant-n, 

1670 Ray Catal. Plant , A ngl. 24 Anthyllis legutninosa. . , 
Kidney- vetch, Ladies finger. 1743 in W. Ellis Mod. Hus- 
bandm. (1750) II. 1. xv. 148 Your Lady-finger-grass (or Birds- 
foot Trefoil, .which is tiie Botanical Name). 1756 Watson 
in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 842 Kidney Vetch, or Ladies Finger. 
1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 306 A nthyllis vulneraria, 
variety Dillcnii, Lady’s-fingers, occurs, .all along the coast. 

2 . Applied to various objects of long and slender 
form. a. A kind of cake (cf. finger- biscuit) . ? Obs. 

1820 Keats Cap <5- Bells xlviii, Steep Some lady’s-fingers 
nice in Candy wine. 1828 Lights 4 Shades II. 196 Honey 
and ladies' fingers for tea. 

b. Austral. A kind of grape. Also, a banana. 

1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 90 The very finest 

ladies’-fingers, sweet-waters, and muscatels. 1893 Mrs. C. 
Praed Outlaw 4- Lawmaker II. 91 They were sitting .. 
in the banana grove, whither Elsie had gone on pretext of 
finding some still ungathered * Lady’s fingers 

c. U.S. {a) A variety of the potato ; {b) One 
of the branchice of the lobster ; (c) A variety of 
apple. {Cent. Did.) 

Lady’s glove. Also 6-7 Our Ladies, 7-8 
ladies’ gloves, 9 lady glove. [Orig. Lady 
sb. 3] The foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. The 
name has been applied to several other plants, e. g. 
T Lungwort, J'ulmonaria officinalis ; Fleawort, 
Inula Conyza ; the Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus cor - 
nicttlafus (dial.). 

_ 1538 Ei.yot Did. Addit., Bacchar . .bxi herbe ..some do call 
it . . our ladies gloues. 1611 Cotgr., Gantelee , the hearbe 
called F ox gloues, our Ladies gloues. 1621 Beaum. & Fl. 
Pilgrim v. vi, Full of pincks, and Ladies gloves {mod. edd, 
lady-gloves], Of hartes-ease too. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 
11. iv. | 3. 80 Sage of Jerusalem, Ladies-glove [marg. Pul- 
monaria\. 1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 369 Ladies Gloves. 
The.vertues of this plant [fleawort] are to warm and dry; 
but it is also an opener. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 
Lady glove, Digitalis purpurea. Ibid., Lady’s glove, Lotus 
corniculatns. 

Ladyship (l^-dijtp). sb. Forms: see Lady 
and -ship. Also 7-8 colloq. la’ship. 

1 . The condition of being a lady ; rank as a lady. 

a 1225 finer. R. 100 ] if pu hauest uorgiten nu hi wurSfule 

lefdischipe, — go & folewe [mos geat. £-1230 Hali Meid. 7 
And trukie for a mon of lam b e heuenliche lauerd & lutlln 
her lafdisehipe. 13 . . E. E. A llit. P. A. 577 More haf I of 
ioye & blysse here-inne, Of ladyschyp gret & lyuez blom. 
*623 Massinger Bondman ill. lit, How dost thou like Thy 
ladyship, Zanthia ? 1771 Contempt. Man. II. 152 This Lady 
did not enjoy her Title long — she died in the fifth Year of 
her Ladyship. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. 1874 II. 
134 What facility and plenteousness of knighthood, lord- 
ship, ladyship, royalty, loyalty ! 1874 Trollope Lady Anna 
iv. 26 He hated the countess-ship of the countess, and the 
ladyship of the Lady Anna. 

2 . The personality of a lady. In Iter , your 
ladyship , a respectful substitute for she, you, re- 
ferring to a lady; in mod. use only to one whose 
rank is designated by the titular prefix ‘ Lady 
Also used sarcastically. 

c 1374 Chaucer A net, Arc. 191 She..drof hym forthe, 
vntiethe list her knowe That he was servaunt vn to hir ladi- 
shippe. £1400 Destr. Troy 3352 Ne trawes not, tru lady, [at 
I take wolde Thy ladyship to losse, ne in lust holde. a 1400- 
So A Itxander 3715, I leue it to 3our ladyschip bis lange no?t 
vnknawen. <21500 Flower Sy Leaf Ixxt, Yet I would pray 
Your ladiship . . That I might knowe .. What that these 
knightes be in rich armour. 1551 Crowley Pleas. 4- Pain 
Ded, I thought it my duty to dedicate the same vnto youre 
La ishyppes name. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 1. ii. 120 If it 
please your Ladiships, you may see the end. 1650 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) 174 Lord Jermyn in a jeering manner, as 
her ladyshipp conceaved, told her he hoped now shortly 
Sir Edward Herbert would returne to Paris. 1700 Congreve 
Way of World ir. v, O Mem, your Lasbip staid to peruse 
a Pecquet of Letters. 1711 Addison Sped, No. 37 r 1, 
I waited upon her Ladyship pretty early in the morning. 
a 1839 Praed Poems (18651 11 . 34 Her ladyship is in a huff. 
fig. 1595 Shaks. John in. i. 119 Thou Fortunes Cham- 
pion, that do’st neuer fight But when her humorous Ladi- 
ship is by To teach thee safety, 
fb. concr. — Lady. Obs, 

1390 Gower Can/. II. 301. My sone, of that unkindship, 
The which toward thy ludiship, Thou pleignest, for she 
woll the nought, Thou art to blamen of thy thought. 

c. notice-use. One who is called ‘her ladyship’. 
1784 Cowper Task ir. 386 Constant at routs, familiar with 
a round Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor. 

1 3 . Kindness or beneficence befitting a mistress. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 128 This maide..To whom this lady 
hath behote Of ladiship all that she can To vengen her upon 
this man. Ibid. III. 66 Tho quod the quene, .1 wol do the 
such ladiship, Wherof thou shalt for evenno Be riche. 

4 . A district governed by a lady, nonce-use . 

X709 Steele Tatler No. 46 F 3 All that long Course of 
Building is under particular Districts or Ladiships, after the 
Manner of Lordships in other Parts. 

Hence La'dyship v. {nonce-wd.) trans., to give 
the title of ‘Your Ladyship’ to. Also to lady- 
ship it. 


1813 E. S. Barrett Heroine (1815) III. 9 ‘ Ladyship 1 Oh, 
her ladyship 1' and away he cantered, ladyshipping it, till 
he was out of hearing. 1820 Hermit in London IV. 165 

He so ladyshiped Lady what’s her ugly name, that it 

was quite disgusting. 

t Lady-silver. Obs. Also 5 ladesilver. f? f. 
Lady : possibly because payable at Lady-day.] 
1425-6 Dnrh. MS. Burs. Roll, vjr. viijrf. rec. pro ladesilver 
ejusdem ville per annum. 1536-7 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 672 Etde fir. 8 d. rec. de eodemColl. pro ladysiluer 
debit, tenentibus ibidem. 

Lady’s laces. + Also lady-laces. The 
striped garden variety of Phalaris arundinacea. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. iv. 5 The grasse called in Latine 
Gramen sulcatum, or Pic turn : and by our English women. 
Ladies Laces, bicause it is striptor furrowed with white and 
greene strakes, like silke laces. x6ix Cotgr., Aiguiltcttcs 
d'armes, the hearbe, or grasse, called Ladies laces, white 
Cameleon grasse, painted, or furrowed grasse. X70S Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Lady-Laces, a sort of striped Grass. 1713 J, 
Pf.tiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 179 Painted Grass, or 
Ladies Laces. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 97, 1 . . Tried 
through the pales to get the tempting flowers, As lady's 
laces, everlasting peas. 

+ Lady’s longing. Obs. In 7 ladies long- 
ing ; also 6 lady longing. A variety of apple. 

1591 Lvly Endym. in. iii. 38 For fruit these, fritters, 
medlers, hartichokes aud ladylongings. 1664 Evelyn Nat. 
Hort. in Sylva, etc. (1729) 213 Apples. The Ladies Longing, 
the Kirkham Apple, John Apple [etc.]. 1676 Worlidgb 

Cyder ( 1691) 211 There is a curious apple newly propagated, 
called Pome-appease.. .1 suppose this is that which is called 
the Ladies Longing. 

Lady’s mantle. Also 6 Our Ladies, 6 8 
ladies. [Lady sb. 3 ; cf. G. Frauen Marien- 
mantel. ] A common name for the rosaceous herb 
Alchemilla vulgaris. Also applied, with, qualifi- 
cation, to other species (see quot. 1864). 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 82 Alchimilla ., is called 
in english our Ladies Mantel or syndow. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. xcviii. 140 Great Sanicle or Ladies Mantell, groweth in 
some places of this countrey. x6n Cotgr., Alchimille, 
Lions foot, Ladies mantle, great Sanicle. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xv, 167 Ladies mantle has a calyx of one 
permanent leaf divided into eight segments. 1864 Sower by 
Brit. Bot. (ed. 3) III. 140 Silvery Lady's-Mantle. Ibid. 141 
Alpine Lady’s Mantle. 1882 Gd. Words 673 Silken Alpine 
lady's mantle rare. 

Lady-smock. Also lady’s, ladies’ smock. 
A common name for the Cuckoo-flower, Carda- 
mine pratensis. (Applied locally also to Convol- 
vulus septum.) 

1588 Shaics. L. L. L. v. ii. 905 Ladie-smockes all siluer 
white. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. xviii, 203 They are com- 
monly called in Latine, Flos Cucuh ; in English Cuclcowe 
flowers, .at the Namptwich in Cheshire .. Ladie smockes. 
1648 Herrick Hesper, (1869) 121 Dispose That lady-smock, 
that pansie, and that rose N eatly apart. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bot. xxiii. 325 Ladies Smock, (forgive the vulgar 
namel has the calyx gaping a little. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 83 Some of the convolvu- 
luses, vulgarly called lady s-smock. 1874 T. Hardy Farfr. 
Madding Crowd I. 239 Clear white ladies’ smocks. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic q6 Chains of lady’s-smock. 

Lady’s seal. ? Obs. Also 6 Our Ladies seals. 

1 . The plant Solomon's Seal, Polygonatum multi- 
Jlorum. 

? 15x6 Crete Herball Ziij, Sigillum sancte marye or sigil- 
lum Salamonis is al one herbe that is called Salomons seale 
or our ladies seale. 1870 Treas. Bot., Lady’s seal, ConvaL 
laria Polygonatum. 

2 . The Black Bryony, Tamus communis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ill. xlvli. 383 Our Ladies Seale hath 
long branches, flexible, of a wooddishe substance. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal n. cccvii. 722 Called .. in English blacke 
Bryonie, wilde Vine, and our Ladies Seale. 171a tr, Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs I. 30 The Black Vine, which some have given 
the name of our Lady’s Seal. 

Lady’s slipper. Also 6 Our Ladies slip- 
per, 8-9 ladies’, lady slipper. 

1 . A common book-name for the orchidaceous 
plant Cypripcdium Calceolus. Also applied occas. 
to the cultivated calceolaria, and the Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil, Lotus corniculatns. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal n. evii. 359 Ovr Ladies Sbooe or 
Slipper, hath a thicke knobbed roote. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bot. xxvii. 422 The Ladies Slipper . . its singular, 
large hollow inflated nectary. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. II. 116 Lotus comiculatus . .commonly called Lady's 
Slipper. 1872 Oi.iver Elem. Bot. 11. 266 One extremely rare 
British species, the Lady’s Slipper ( Cypripedium Calceolus), 
1894 Wilkins & Vivian Great bay tree II. 161 The boxes 
of geranium and lady-slipper in the window, 

2 . ? U.S. 'The garden-balsam, Impatiens balsa- 
mina {Cent, Diet.). 

Lady’s thistle. Also 6 Our ladies, 6 - 7 
lady, 8-9 ladies’ thistle. [Cf. G. Frauendistcl, Du. 
Vrowuiendistcl. ] The thistle Carduus Marianus. 
1552 Elyot Did. s.v. Spina , Spina alba, Our ladies 
Thistle. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. lxii. 525 Our Ladyes Thistel 



63/2 The Lady-Thistle is our common Thistle. 17316-96 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. xgo Milk Thistle. 
Ladies Thistle. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 436 
Ladies’ thistle. Carduus marianus. 

Lady’s traces, tresses. Also 6-9 lady, 
ladies’ traces, lady’s traces. Name for the 
plants of the genus Spircmthes (N.Q. Orchidacex) ; 
also locally applied to grasses of the genus Briza. 

*548 Turner Names of Herbes 70 Satyrioa , , bryngeth 
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■furth whyte floures in the ende of harueste, and it is called 
Lady traces. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 11. lvi. 222 The swede 
Orchis, or Ladie traces are inoste commonly to be found in 
•high, untilled, and dry places, 1597 Gkrarde Herbal 1. 
cii. 168 Friezland Ladie traces hath two small round stones 
or bulbes. 1611 Cotgu., Satyr ion a trois couillons , Triple 
Orchis, or triple Ladies traces. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xxvii. 419 The spiral Ophrys commonly called Triple 
Ladies' Traces. 1842 c. W. Jonusotl ' Parmer's Ency cl., 
Briza media , common quaking grass ; ladies’ tresses. 1848 
C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 310 Neottia spiralis. Lady’s 
tresses, an orchideous plant about six inches high. 

■ || Lsea (l£’n). O.E.Law. [OE. Ifen : see Loan.] 
An estate held as a benefice. 

a 983 in Birch Cart, Sax. III. 329 pa jewat Eadric eer 
yElfheh cwideleas & rElfeh feng to his lame, a 1000 zElfric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 115/36 Prccarium, landeslatn. 1844 
Lingard Anglo-Sax. Clt. (1858) I. App, K. ^.National 
property at the disposal of the king, to be distributed by 
aim as laens (loansi or benefices. 1876 Digby Real Prop. 
1. i. § 2. 17 The person having the ‘laen’ possessing only 
the usufructuary enjoyment to a greater or less extent. 

b. Comb. : 1 sen-land, land held as ‘ hen ’ ; 1 ten- 
right, beneficiary right. 

983 in Kemble Codex Dipl. III. 217 Fif hida Se Oswald 
. . bocap Eadrice . . swa swa he hit ter haefde to Imnlande. 
1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 117 Laenlands, or bene- 
fices. Ibid. 153 In property held by Laen-right possessions, 
privileges and obligations devolved upon the eldest horn. 
2874-3 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 77 Either bookland or 
folkland could be,, .under the name of lx aland, held by free 
cultivators. 

Ijaaotropic (hVtrfrpik), a. Also err on. leio-. 
[f. Gr. Aaio-? left + rpovut-bs turning, f. rpoirr] a 
turn.] Turned or turning to the left : said of the 
whorls of a shell ; opposed to dexiotropic. 

,1883 [see Dexiotropic]. 

Iiseasd, Lffision, variants of Lesed, Lesion. 

= || Lset (let). Hist. [OE. Ixt (found only once) 
= 0 EICt. l&g (? descendant of a freedman ; glossed 
lihertinus) OTeut, *lxto-z, app. related to OE, 
Isetan Let ».l] The Old English designation for 
a person of status intermediate between that of a 
freeman and a slave. 

a 1000 Laws JEthelb. (Liebermann) § 26 Gif Uet ofstehft, 
jfone selestan xxx sell, for^elde; jjif h a;!e oJ)erne of slahS, 
lx. scillingum forgelde; Sam Ixriddan xl scillingum for- 
gelden. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iv. 64 The three ranks 
of men, the noble, the freeman, and the last. 

t I«a3 - table, 01. Obs. rare— 0 , [ad. L .Ixiabilis, 
f. Imtari to rejoice, f. lset us joyful] * Worthy to 
bee reioyced at ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

t Lseta’tion. Obs. Also 7 letation. [ad. L. 
Ixtdlibn-em, f. late L. Ixt are to render fertile, 
f. hvt-us fertile, joyful.] A manuring; also quasi- 
concr. manure. 

(Frequent in Evelyn ; in the Advertisement prefixed to 
fed. 3 of Sylva, 1679 he says that ' the meaner capacities’ 
among his readers may ‘read for letation, dung’.) 

1664 Evelyn Sylva j, ii. (1670) n Meliorating barren- 
ground with sweet and comminuted lactations. 

Laetic (Irtik), a. Hist. [ad. late L. Isetic-us, f. 
lx tus (see below); the word is usually viewed as 
adopted from Teut. * lx to -2 (see Last).] Of or 
pertaining to the Iseti, a class of non-Roman culti- 
vators under the later Roman empire, who occupied 
lands for which they paid tribute. 

1839 Kkightley Hist. Eng. I. 129 At a subsequent period 
[in Roman history] lands denominated Laitic were given in 
the interior of the provinces to larger bodies of the Bar- 
barians on similar condition. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 
vi. 161 As the freemen were mingled more or less with lactic 
or native races. 1892 C. M. Andrews Old Eng. Manor 
'Introd. 39 Portions of the Teutonic laetic organization may 
have lingered in Kent. 

Lsetificaixt, a. rare- 1 , [ad. L. Isetificant- 
em, pres. pple. of Ixtificare to make glad, f. 
Ixtificus gladdening, f. Ixt-us joyful.] Of a 
medicine : Cheering, stimulating, 

1627 tr . Baton’s Life y Death. (1651) 38 Vapours work 
powerfully upon the Spirits, .by lastificant Medecines,. .See. 
*833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Laiificans ,. .letificaiit. 
t Lsetrficate, V. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L .Ixtifi- 

cat-, ppl. stem of Ixiijua-re (see prec.),] trans. 
To make joyful, cheer, revive. 1623 in Cockeram. 

_ Hence + Justification, rejoicing ; also, a making 
joyful, d XiEeti ficative a., adapted to cheer. 

<11485 Digby Myst, (1882) I. 26 The shepherdes of Cristes 
birthe made letilicacion. 1623 Cockeram ji, Reioycing, 
Ratification. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disf. 386* 
Storax is a good ingredient for cordial and lastificative 
antidotes. 

‘ Lsavigate, obs. form of Levigate. 

Lae VO- , levo- (lf'vn), used as combining form 
of L. Imzuts, in the sense ‘(turning or turned) to the 
left’, in physical and chemical terms, chiefly having 
reference to the property possessed by certain sub- 
stances of causing the plane of a ray of polarized 
light to rotate to the left (cf. Dextbo-). Among 
.these are : a. Leevogryrate, Jjaevogyrous adjs., 
characterized by turning the plane of polarization 
to the left. I.a8vo-rota-tio3i, rotation to the left. 
XiWTo-rp-tatory a., <= Lasvogykate. b. Lsevo- 
co-inponnd, a chemical compound which causes 
irevo-rqtation. I.8avo-glu'coae ==L/rvulose. Lce- 
▼o-racemic, Laevo-taxta ric aoid, the modifica- 


tions of racemic and tartaric acid which are lsevo- 
rotatory, Hence Lsevo-ra'cemate, -tartrate, 
the salts of these. 

<21836 I-Iaydn (Cent. s.v. Levogyraie), If the analyser has 
to be turned from right to left to obtain the natural order 
of colours, the quartz is called left-handed or *levogyrate. 
1853 *Levoracemic acid [see Dextro- b]. 1882 Nature 

XXV. 283 With each electrode, diverging currents produce 
dextro- and converging ones *lsevo-rotation. 1873 Downes' 
Cheat, (ed. xr) 779 Both are Tevorotatory. 1897 Allbutt's 
Sysi. Med. III. 216 When the urine is lsevo-rotatory after 
trituration with Fehling. 1876 tr. Schiitsenberger's per. 
went. 6 Paratartaric acid easily splits up . . into dextro- 
tartaric and *lsevo-tartaric acid. 

Ii8evulin, levnlin (Irvfrrlin). Chetn. [f. L/E- 
vul-ose -1- -in.] A substance resembling dextrin, 
obtained from the roots of certain composite plants. 
Hence Lsevulinic, only in /. acid (see quot. 18S8). 

1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lxvulin, CcHioOfl. .Ltevulinic acid 
.. CsHsOs. 1897 Naturalist 44 The root contains . . also 
sugar, levulin, while its juice exposed to the air ferments. 
IiEevulose, levulose (lrvitffrus). Chan. [f. 

L. Icev-us left + -ule -1- -ose.] The form of Glucose 
which is lsevo-rotatory to polarized light ; fruit- 
sugar. (Cf. Dextrose.) 

1871 Roscoe Elem. Client. 396 In manna and honey mixed 
with levulose, or left-handed glucose. 1878 Kingzktt 
Anim. Chem. 404 Cane sugar is first resolved into dextrose 
and kevulose before it ferments. 1897 Allbntt's Syst. Med. 
III. 386 Cane sugar. is partly left unchanged, partly con- 
verted into glucose and Isevulose. 

Hence Lsevulosane [ + -ane] (see quot). 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 792 Heated to 33B°lsevu- 
lose loses water and is converted into lmvulosane. 

Lafayette (lafrye-t). U.S. [f. the name of 
the French general Lafayette.] 

1 . A sciaenoid fish of the E orthern United States 
( Liostom us xanthurus') . 

1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Lafayette fish ( Leiostomus 
olliquits), a delicious sea-fish, which appears in the summer 
in great abundance at Cape Island on the Jersey coast. . , 
The name Lafayette. . was given it on account of its appear- 
ance one summer coinciding with the last visit of General 
Lafayette to America. 

2 . A stromateoid fish ( Stromateus triaeanlhus'). 

1884 s Stand. Nat. Hist, (1S88) III. 215 A much smaller 

species . . otherwise known as * Lafayette ’ or * Cape May 
goodie ’. 

Laf(e, obs, f. Lave sb. ; obs. Sc. f. Loaf sb. 
3 jafer k, obs. Sc. form of Lark. 

LafF, Laffe, obs. forms of Laugh, Lave sb. 
Lafful, obs. form of Lawful. 

Daft, Sc. form of Loft. 

!Laft(e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Leave. 
Lafter, dial, form of Laughter^. 

Lafully, obs. form of Lawfully. 

Lag (lmg), sb. 1 and a. [Belongs to Lag vfi ; 
the origin and mutual relation of the words are 
obscure. 

In some parts of England fog, seg, lag , or foggie, seggie, 
laggie. are used in children's games as substitutes for 
‘first, second, last’ (see Eng. Dial. Did. s.v. Eog). This 
suggests the possibility that lag may have originated in the 
language of sports as an arbitrary distortion of last ■ hut 
even in that case the word may have coalesced with a 
homophone of independent origin. The current hypothesis 
that the adj. is a. Welsh llag (earlier llac), Ir. and Gael. 
lag, slack, weak, is highly improbable. There is some 
affinity of sense between lag and Lack a. and v. (cf. to 
come lag and to come lack) ; the former might conceivably 
be, an alteration of the latter under the influence of words 
like Flag 7/. 1 , Fag sbA Cf. further MDa. lakke to go 
slowly (Kalkar).] 

A. sb. 1 . The last or hindmost person (in a 
race, game, sequence of any kind). Now rare exc. 
in schoolboy use. 

1514 Barclay 1st Eclogue in Cyt. y UpJondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) p. xii, In the tavern remayne they last for lag. 1567 
IIraht H orace's Ep. B vj, Since eche man bragges, the lagge 
of vs A shendefull slutmehiin take. x6ii Cotgr. s.v. Dernier, 
Le dernier le loup le mange ... lags come to the lash. 1641 

M. Frank Berm. vii. (1672) 112 The novissimus virorum, 
the lag and fag of all a very scum of men. 1687 Mif.ge 
lit. Er. Diet, n, Lag , a School-Word that signifies the last, 
le dernier. As the Lag of a Form, le dernier d'une Classe. 
1700 Dkyden Iliad 1. 337 In threats the foremost, hut the 
lag in fight. 1776 Jefferson Writ. (ed. Ford) II. 39 The 
omission of H — and B — and my being next to the lag [in the 
nomination of delegates] give me some alarm. 1777 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs. Thraie 25 Oct. , Ho w long do you stay at Bright- 
helmstone? Now the company is gone, why should you l e 
the lag ? 1823 Sporting Mag. XVI. 310 Ward first mounted 
the stage and Cannon "was no lag, 1859 Farrar J. Home 
iv. 38, I say, Julian, I vote we both try for lag next trials. 
It’d save lots of grind. 1890 A. Lang Sir S. Northcote 1. 1. 
15 Stafford Northcote occupied the undistinguished place 
of 1 lag ’ in his form. 

b. Comb.', lag-out (=‘last out’), the name of 
a boys’ game. 

1843 in Brasenose Ale 76 No marble in circles on the hall- 
step rolls, We cannot play lag-out, nor yet three-holes. 

1 2 . pi. What remains in a vessel after the liquor 
is drawn off ; dregs, lees. Obs. 

13.. Regal. Househ. Earl Northumb. (1770) 57 That 
Vinacre be made of the brokyn Wvnes. .And that the Laggs 
he provide by the Clerks of the Ilous and markid after thei 
he past drawing that thei can be set no more of broche. 
1594 Plat Jewell-ho. in. 6s Transmutations .. of old lags 
of Sacks or Malmesies .. into Muskadels. 1613 Markham 
Eng. Housew. n. iv. (1668) 116 Laggs of Claret and Sack. 


1703 Art fy Myst. Vintners 21 Muskadel is sophisticated 
with the Lags of Sack. 

■f 3 . The lowest class. (Cf. lag-end.) Obs.— 1 
1607 Shaks. Tim on in. vi. 90 The Senators of Athens, 
together with the common legge [Rowe (1709) and later 
editors lag] of People. 

4 . [from the vb.] The condition of lagging. 

1837 Fraser’s Mag. XVI. X14 When Spaniard meets 
Spaniard, then comes, not the tug, but the lag, of war. 

b. Physics. The retardation in a current or 
movement of any kind ; the amount of this retar- 
dation. Lag of the tide : the interval by which 
the tide-wave falls behind the mean time in the 
first and third quarters of the moon. 

1835 Ogilvie Suppl, s.v., The lag of the tide. . . The lag of 
the steam-valve of a steam-engine. 1881 Ciiambf.ks in 
NatureXlX. III. 399 The remarkable lag which takes place in 
the occurrence of the critical barometric epochs at the more 
easterly stations. 1892 Electrical Engineer 16 Sept. 287/1 
It is obvious that at the point wheie B cuts the axis the 
induction is a maximum ; hence if there were no ‘ magnetic 
lag ’ and no currents in the iron, this point should occur at 
the same time as that at which the current is a maximum. 
B. adj. 

1 . f Last, hindmost (obs.) ; belated, lingering 
behind, lagging, tardy (now rare). (In early in- 
stances only absol. or predicative , and hence hardly 
distinguishable from the sb.) t (To come ) lag of \ 
short of, too late for, or in arrear of. 

1552 Huloet, Lagge and last. 1568 Hist. Jacob <;■ Esau 
v. v. F ivb, Haue not we well hunted, of blessing to come 
lagge? 1589 R. Harvey PL Here. 22 Beshrow him that 
comes lagge in so good a course. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
11. i. 90 Some tardie Cripple. .That came too lagge to see 
him buried. 1605 — Lear 1. ii. 6, I am some twelue, or 
fourteene Moonshines Lag of a Brother. 2612 Two Noble 
K. v. iv. 8 Beguile The gout and rheum, that in lag hours 
attend For grey approachers. 1624 Sir C. Mountagu in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 260 Your neigh- 
bour will struggle so long for place as he will be cast lagg. 
ax 639 T. Carew To Mistresse in Absence 31 There seated 
in those heavenly bowers, Wee’le cheat the lag andlingring 
hours. 1678-9 Dkyden & Lee (Edip/ts in. i, Then hell has 
been among ye, And some lag fiend yet lingers in the 
grove. 1691 Wood A tk. O.xon. I. 594 A fourth person, who 
comes lagg, as having lately appeared in print .. tells us . . 
he died. 1742 R. Blair Grave 731 Even the lag flesh 
Rests. 1783 Burns Address Dcit iii. An’ faith 1 thou ’s 
neither lag nor lame. 1832-53 Whist le-Binkie (Scot. Songs) 
Ser. 11. 100 Lauchie had looms, but was lag at the weaving, 
b. as an exclamation at play (see quot. 1869). 
1609 Arm in Maids of Moi e-Cl. C3 Boy. Now lohn. i’le 
cry first. Jolt. And i’le cry lagge. I was in hoblies hole. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Lag or Lag last is said by boys 
when playing at pitch and toss, or other games, in order 
that they may bespeak the last pitch. 

2 . Special collocations (sometimes hyphened) : 
lag-end, the hinder or latter part, the fag end 
(now rare)-, j- lag-man, the last man, the one 
who brings up the rear; flag-tooth, a wisdom 
tooth (from its late appearance). Also Comb. : 
lag-bellied a., ? slow-paced, tardy. 

1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV , v. i. 24, I could be well content To 
enteriaine the Lagge-end of my life With quiet hours. 1599 
Nashe Lenten S tuple 57 The Essex calfe or lagman, who 
had lost the calues of his legs by gnawing on the horsiegs. 
16x1 Florio, Sophronisteri, the two teeth which grow last 
when a man is about twentie yeares ould, lag-teeth. 1624 
Heywqod Gunaik. 1. 17 In the lagge end of the same troope 
were driven a certaine number of faire and goodlie oxen. 
1822 Hood Lycus the Centaur fa From the lag-bellied toad 
To the mammoth. 1857 Mrs. Mathews Tea-Talde T. I. 
204 A shelter.. where they may,. wear away the lag-end of 
their madness. 

Lag vlseg), sb.'b Also 7 lagg. [app. a. ON. Ipgg, 
recorded only in the. sense ‘rim of a barrel ’ (cf. 
1 b) ; but the Svv. lagg means also * stave’, whence 
laggkdrl vessel composed of staves, cask,] 

1 . A stave of a barrel. Now dial. 

1672 Hoole Contemns' Vis. World 16s The Cooper . . 
maketh Hoops of Hassel-vods..and Lags of Timber. 1676 
Bnrgery of Sheffield 209 For mendyng the church yatis 
and barrel! laggs and nayles 4 s. A,d. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 
fb. (See quot.) Obs. rare — °. 

1688 R. Holme A rmoury in. 108/1 Lag, is a piece put into 
the top of a Barrel staff that is broken off at the Grooping. 

2 . One of the staves or laths forming the covering 
of a band-drum or a steam boiler or cylinder, or 
the upper casing of a carding machine. 

1847 specif. Sykes' $ Ogden’s Patent No. 11798 On these 
hands [in a carding engine] we fix a continued series of 
lags or small blocks of wood. 1873 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

3 . Comb. : lag-link, a link for holding a lag or 
bar (Cent. Did .) ; lag-machine, a machine for 
shaping wooden lags (see sense 2); lag-screw, 
(a) a flat-headed screw used to secure lags to- 
cylinders or drums ; (b) U. S. = coach-screw . 

*873 J. Richards Wood-working Factories 26 Almost any 
kind of shafting can be hung with safety on wood screws, or 
lag screws. 1873 Knight Did. Mech., Lag-machine. 

J Lag, sb. 3 Obs. [Of unknown origin ; cf. G. 
lac he cleft or mark in a tree. Cf. Lag w/*] A 
cleft or rift in timber. Also Comb., as lagelift 
(unless lagge in quot. 1579 be the adj.). 

*579 Hyll Ord. Bees (1608) 24 Thestocke thus cut asunder 
at both the ends, cotter with a faire sheete, lest any lagge 
clifts appeare after the cutting. 1790 W. Marshall Midi. 
Counties II. 333 The Tag’ .. is a cleft, or rift, reaching 
sometimes from the top to the bottom of the stem, and, 
perhaps, to near its center. 
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+ Lag, st 5 . 4 ' Cant. Ohs. Also 6 lagge. [Pos- 
sibly f. /«£■, Lage v. to wash.] Lag of duds : a 
‘ buck ’ or ‘wash’ of clothes. 

1567 Harman Caveat 86 We wyll fylche some duddes of 
the Ruffemans, or inyll the ken for a lagge of dudes. 162a 
Beaum. & 1 ‘’l. Beggar's Bush v. i, If it be ’milling of a lag 
of duds, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lag-a dudds , a 
Buck of Cloths. As me cloy the Lag of Dudds, come let 
us Steal that Buck of Cloths. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 
Lag (keg), sb 5 Cant. [f. Lag vA] 

1 . A convict who has been transported or sen- 
tenced to penal servitude. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Lag, a convict under I 
sentence of transportation. 1828 ‘ Jon Bint* Living Piet. 
Loud. 39 A few are ‘returned lags'. 1887 IVesint. Rev. 
June 383 It was no uncommon thing to see an old ‘lag’ 
-enlarged for good conduct. 1894 H. NtstiRT Busk Girl's 
Rom. 232 As Wildrake was walking along the beach, he met 
a lag who had got his tieket-of-Ieave. 

2 . A term of transportation or penal servitude. 

1821 Haqgaist Life 84 Another prisoner, .under sentence 

of lag for fourteen stretch. 1896 Daily News 13 May 9/5, 

I have liad a look round with another man who did a lag 
-with me. 

3 . Comb . : lag-fever, -ship (see quots.). 

18x1 Lex. Bala! ran. , Lag-fever, a term of ridicule applied 
to men who being under sentence of transportation, pretend 
illness, to avoid being sent from gaol to the hulks. 18x2 
J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Lag ship, a transport chartered 
by government for the conveyance of convicts to New South 
Wales ; also a hulk or floating prison. 

J Lag, .(A 0 Obs. rare. ? A flock (of geese). 

1624 Mountaoue New Gagg, To Rdr,, Hee hath stopped 
the mouths of all Protestants for euer ; the proudest of them 
■dare not hiscere hereafter against Himselfe, or any one of 
his Lagg. Ibid. 180 This Goose the Gagger may put his 
Gag into the Bils of many of his owne Gaggle, as well ns 
into others Lagges. [1896 Eng. Dial. Diet., A-lag, Cum., 
the sporting term for a flock of geese.] 

-j* Lag, vJ Obs. [Of obscure origin ; cf. Dag 

vfi, Clag vi\ 

1 . trans. To daggle, render wet or muddy. 

[a 1300 ? Implied in Belag v.] c 1440 Promp. Parv. 283 
Laggyd, or bedrabeiyd, labef actus, paludosus. Laggyn, or 
drablyn, palustro. 

2 . intr. To daggle, become wet or muddy. 

1682 Bunyan Holy War 230 Let them [your new gar- 
ments] not lag with dust and dirt. 

Iiag (lteg). vfi Also 6-7 lagg, 6-8 lagge. [See 
Lag s/k l and a.] 

1 . intr. To fail to maintain the desired speed of 
progress ; to slacken one’s pace, as from weakness 
or sloth ; to fail to keep pace with others ; to hang 
back, fall behind, remain in the rear. Often with be- 
hind adv. or const, after , behind preps,; also with pm. 

1530 Palsgr. 601/1 , 1 lagge behynde my felowes, je tra-yne. 

. .Why lagge you ever behynde on thisfacion? 1570 Levins 
Manip. 10/23 To l,&g, fatigare, fatiscere. 1607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. 11. Exh, To prison with the Villaine. Death shall 
-not long lag after him. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 173 The adtniralL. began to lagge a . sterne. and with 
him other two shippes. 1631 Davenant Gondihert m. in. 
xxvi, And lagg’d like Baggage Treasure in the' Wars. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 266, I shall not lag behinde, nor erre The 
way, thou leading. 1697 Dryden At mid xit. 379 He lags 
and labours in his flight. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 137 f 4 
His Master . . wondered what made the lazy young Dog lag 
behind. X748 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 313 Super- 
fluous ‘lags’ the vet’ran on the stage. 1800 Wordsw, 
Brothers 363 He, at length Through weariness, .. lagged 
behind. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Knapsack (1832) 298 My 
poor fellows, how they lag ! 1824 W. Irving Trav. II. 107 
Suffering them [his mules] to lag on at a snail’s pace. 1837 
— Capt. Bonneville II. 46 He grew silent and gloomy, and 
lagged behind the rest. ^857 Hughes Tom Brawn it. iii. 
(1871) 260 When they had crossed three or four fields 
-without a check, Arthur began to lag. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. IV. 492 If the sign is present, the upper eyelids lag, 
not closely following the movements of the eyeballs, 
b. of immaterial things and fig. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. Vi, in. iii. 34 Fortune, in fauor makes 
him lagge behinde. a i65x F uu.iin Worthies (1840) Ilf. 408 
And this our Gildas [the Fourth] ; who laggeth last in the 
team of his name sake*. 1703 4- Savage Lett. A ntieutsvl. 
40 We lagg in the care of Tilings of no kin to us. 1713 
Swift C detenus § Vanes'sa 353 Ideas came into her mind So 
fast, his lessons lagg'ti behind. 1762 Foots Lyar iii. Wks. 
1799 I. 322 Think now the tedious time has lagg’d along. 
X775 Burke Sp, Cone. Anier. Wks.TII. 44 VVhen we speak 
•of the commerce with our colonies, fiction lags after truth. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 94 The vocal parts generally 
lagging a little behind the instrumental. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Fr. Wines <$• Pol. vi. 8$.' Business lagged in every 
department of the administration. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xvii. ii. (1S72) VII. 14 Military preparation does lag 
at a shameful rate. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. §_6. 333 
The work lagged for five years in the hands of the bishops. 
1892 Electrical Engineer xfi Sept. 287/2 The maximum in- 
duction lags behind the maximum magnetising force. 

2 . trans. To cause to kg; to retard 3 to tire. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1570 [see 1]. 1632 Heywood 1 st Pi. Iron Age v. Wks. 
1874 III. 338 The weight would lagge thee that art wont 
to flye. 1638 R. Brathwait Psalm cli. 298 Thine Armours 
load, but laggs faintheart, for flight the more unfit. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Lagg’d, tired as with carrying a load. 

f 3 . trans. To drag after one. 
x53» Palsgr. 6oi/x He laggeth the dogge at his horse 
tayle : it trayne le chien a la queue de son cheual. 

Hence f Lagged pfil. a., delayed, tardy. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. i. Wks. 1836 I. 73 O, I 
could eate Thy fumbling throat, for thy lagd censure. 


Lag (iseg), vA 

fl. trans. To carry off, steal. Obs. 

XS73 Tussf.r. H-usb. xx. (1878) 54 Some come away lag in 
bottle and bag. Some steales, fora iest, egges out of the . 
nest. ibid, xxxvi. 86 Poore cunnie, so bagged, is scone 
ouer lagged. 

2 . a. To transport or send to penal servitude. 
x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Lag, to transport for seven 
years or upwards. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xvi, They’ll 
ask no questions after him, fear they should be obliged to 
prosecute, and so get him lagged. 1870 Reade Put Yourself 
in His Place II. 288 Let Little alone, or the trade will 
make it their job to lag you. 
b. To catch, apprehend. 

1847 De Quincey Schlassers Lit. Hist. Wks. 1858 VIII. 

58 Aladdin himself only escaped being lagged for a 
rogue and a conjurer by a flying jump after his palace. 
1838 A. Mayhew Paved w. Gold m. i. 252 They tell him 
adventures of how they were nearly ‘lagged by the con- 
stables ’. 189X N at Gould Double Event xxxiv, I’m a dead 

un. You'll never lag me alive, you cur ! 

Lag 1 (lseg), v.i [f. Lag sbfi] trans. To cover 
(a hoiLer, etc.) with wooden ‘lags’, strips of felt, etc. 

1887 Ewing in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 488/1 The loss of 
efficiency due to this cause will therefore be greater in an 
unprotected cylinder than in one which is well lagged or 
covered with non-conducting material. x888 in Sheffield 
Gloss.. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Lagging a boiler, 
covering a boiler in a steamship with some material to keep in 
the beat. 1898 Dublin Rev. Apr. 423 Lagged outside with 
layers of felt two centimetres thick. 

Lag, vfl dial. [Cf. Lag j/.3] (See quot.) 

[1370: Levins renders lag v. by fatiscere, which it is 
barely possible may be meant to express the sense of this 
vb. along with that of Lag ?'.*] x88i Leicestersh. Glass., 
Lag , to crack or split from the centre like wood from heat 
or hasty drying. x838 in Sheffield Gloss. 

Lag: see Lagis Cant fib. and vi). 

Lagan (Ise’gan). Law. Also 6 It gen, 7, 8 lagon, 
ligan, 9 lagend. [a. OF. lagan, laguen, lagand 
(whence med.L. laganum ) ; perh, of Scandinavian 
origin, from the root of Lie, Lay vbs. Cf. ON. 
Ipgn, pi. lagnir , ‘a net laid in the sea’ (Vigf.). 
The spelling ligan seems to be due to pseudo- 
etymology.] Goods or wreckage lying on the bed 
of ihe sea. Cf. Flotsam and Jetsam. 

[xaoo Carta de Dunewic in Stubbs Set. Charters {1895) 
311 De ewagio de wrec et lagan.] 1331 Clmrterparty in 
R. G. Marsden Set. PI, Crt. Adm. 11894) 37 Yff the sayd 
shype take any pryse purchase any fiotsan or lagen. 1533 
Ibid., Flotezon or lagason. 1391 Articles cone. Admiralty 
21 July § 6 Any ship, yron, leade, or other goods floating 
or lying under the water or in the depth, of which there is 
no possessor or owner, which commonly are called Flotzon, 
Jetson, anti Lagan. 1603 Coke Rep. v. (1624) 106 b Lagan (vel 
potius ligart) est quand [etc.; translated in quot, 1641], idea 
Calms St at. Sewers (1647)18 [citing Coke] Flotsan, Jetsan 
and Lagan are goods on or in the Sea, and. .they belong to the 
King. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 193 Lagan is such a parcellof 
goods as the Mariners in a danger of shipwracke cast out . , 
and fasten to them a boigh or corke, that so they may finde 
them. . . These goods are called Lagan or Ligan a ligando. 
X707 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. II. X. 143 To the Lord 
High Admiral belongs., a Share of all lawful Prizes, Lagon.. 
that is, goods lying in the Sea, on Ground. 1865 Kingsley 
Herew. I. vi. 171 Prowling about the shore after the waifs 
of the storm, deserted jetsom and lagend. 1894 Act 57-8 
Viet. c. 60 § 310 In this Part of this Act . . 1 wreck ’ includes 
jetsam, flotsam, lagan, and derelict found in or on the shores 
of the sea or any tidal water. 

Hence -(• I. a - gander, an officer (at Calais) who 
takes charge of lagan or wreckage. 

1526 in Dillon Customs of Pale (1892) 86 If ther he anie 
manner of Wracke found by the sea coste, it muste be pre- 
sented to the Laganrler or to the Sergeante . . broughte to 
the foresaide Lagander’s hous. 

|] Laga’rto, Obs. [Sp. lagarto : see Alliga- 
tor.] An alligator. 

1S77 Fhampton Joyful News n. 73 b, Pimple stones . . 
wlitche are founde in greate quantitie in the mawes of 
Cairoanes, y« are called Lagartos. 1596 Raleigh Discov. 
Gvianct 48 We saw in it [the Oreuoque] diners sorts of 
strange fishes, & of maruellous bignes, but for Lagartos 
it exceeded, for there were thousands of those vglie serpents. 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 489 In this riuer we killed a, mon- 
strous Lagarto or Crocodile. 

t Lage, lag, sb. Cant. Obs. Also 7 lagge. 
[Originand phonetic form uncertain.] Water; urine. 

1567 _ Harman Caveat 83 Lage, water, xfiio Rowlands 
Martin Mark-all E 3, Lagge, water or plsse. 1641 Brome 
Jovial l Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 391, I bowse no Lage, but 
a whole Gage Of this Pll bowse to you. x66 3 R. Head 
Fug. Rogue 1. v. (1680) 46 Lage, water. 1676-1708 Coles 
Lage. 1839 Matsell i'oe. (Farmer), Lag. 

Hence f I»ag-(e v. a. intr. To make water, 
b. trans. To water (spirits). Also, lo wash off. 

1567 Harman Caveat 85, _ I will lage it of with a gage of 
benebouse... I wull washe it of with a quart of gooddrynke. 
x8xa J. H, Vaux Flash Did., Lag, to make water. To 
lag spirits, wine, &c., is to adulterate them with water, 

La- gen. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 laggon, 7, 9 
lagan, [ad, L. lagbna, lagena, flagon, ad. Gr. 
Aaywos.] A liquid measure (see quots.). 

1570 Levins Manip, 163/44 A Laggon, lage.ua. 1607 
Cowtii.L Interpr., Clerk of the market . .is an officer., whose 
dntie is to take, charge of the kings measures..: as of 
elns, yards, lagens. 1676 Coles, Lagen. .a measure of six 
Sectaries. 1841 Tytler Hist, Scot. I1879) I. 237 With an 
obligation to sell their ale to the abbott at the rate of a lagen 
and a half for a penny. 1891 J. Tait Two Cent. Border 
Clt, Life II. 2x8 The lagan was equal to 7 quarts. 

Lagen, variant oi Laggin. 


LAGGrEB. 

t LagenaTlOUS , a. Obs. rare - *. [f. L. lagena 
a flagon-e -ARioua.] Flagon-shaped. 

1637 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 241 Four sorts of ; Cucutw 
bites, the greater, the lesser, or the lagenarious. . .1 

Lagend, Lagene, obs. ff. Lagan, Laggih. 
Lagenian (ladgrnian), a. Zool. [f. L. lagena. 

+ -ian.] Like or pertaining to the genus Lagena of 
Foraminifera, having a straight chambered shell. 

1890 in Webster. ' 

Lageiliform (ladgPnifpim), a. Zool. and Boh 
[f. as prec. + -,i)form.J (See quot.) 

1826 KrRBY & Sp. Eutomol. IV. 2G8 Lageniform. .bellying 
out and then ending in a narrow neck, something like a 
bottle. 1862 M. C. Cooke Man. Bot, Terms, Lageniform, 
shaped like a Florence flask. x8S8 W. B.Caiu'ENter Micro- 
scope (ed. 4) § 382. 500 The shell of Nodosaria is obviously 
made up of a succession of Lageniform chambers. 

Lager beer (la’gsiibN-Jt). Also simply lager, 
[ad. G. lager-bier beer brewed for keeping, f. lager 
a store + bier beer.] A light beer, consumed 
largely in Germany and America, and to some 
extent in England. , 

_ 1833 Ure Did. A rts (ed. 4) 1. 133 Beers at present brewed 
in Germany. .. it. Wheat Lager-\rxc (slowly fermented), 
1838 N, K Express June (Bartlett', The German drinks his 
lager, and drinks it apparently in indefinite quantities. 1863 
Dicey Federal Ct. 1 1 . 80 Neither for love nor money could 
a stranger obtain a drink more intoxicating than lager beer. 

attrib. 1882 Sal A A-mer. Reids. (1885) 401 Tinware shops, 
butchers’, bakers’ and lager beer Saloons. 

I: Lage’tta, lage’tto. [West Indian.] Agenus 
of dicotyledonous trees of the W. Indies (N.O. 
Thymdmaceffi)-, also called lace-bark. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica 371 The Lagetto or Lace-Bark 
tree. 1773 Phil. Trans. LX1I1, 492 Specimen of the 
Lagetta Tree, and its lace-like Bark, from Jamaica. 
Laggard (lm - gajd),tf. and sb. Also 9 laggart. 
[f. Lag vi 1 f -ard.] 

A. adj. Lagging, hanging back, loitering, slow. 
Chiefly of living things, their actions, . and attri- 
butes. Occas. of days, time, etc. ! 

1702 Rowe Tamerlane tv. i, Tho’ Laggard in the Race; 

. . 1 will pursue the shining Path thou tread’st. 1706 
[Ward] Wooden World Dissected (1708) 31 [The press-gang^ 
lieutenant] heats up all Quarters . . and drives the laggard 
Dog along the Streets, - with as much noise and Bustle 
as Butchers do Swine to SmithfielJ. _i7i3 J. Hughes 
Ode to Creator World 4 Decrepit Winter, laggard in 
. the Dance ... A heavy Season does maintain. 1747 Col- 
lins Passions 112 Than all which charms this laggard 
age. 1814 Scott Lord of Isles iv. xviii, And Lennojf 
cheer’d the laggard hounds. 1842 Manning Germ. xvi. 
(1848) I. 235 Ours is a .. laggard obedience at the best.! 
1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems gx My heart outruns these lag- 
gai t limbs. 1889 Jessoit Coming of Friars iv. 183 The 
Angel of Death moves at no laggard pace. 

IB. sb. One who lags behind ; a lingerer, loiterer; 
x8o8 Scott Harm. v. xii, A laggard in love, and a dastard 
in war. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 1, 89 He meant to let the 
laggards off for a long pull and a hearty fright. 1860 Raw* 
linson Herodotus IV. ix. Ixxvii. 449 They declared thems 
selves to deserve a fine, as laggarts. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv., 
Phys. Sci. x. (ed. 2) 259 Formed of the laggards, as it were, 
which have been thrown out of the race. 

Hence Xa'ggarcl to play the laggard. Also 
Ita-ggardism, I»a , g - gardly adv. , lia’g’gardsiess; 
1833 Posey Lei. to Newman in Liddon, etc. Life Pussy 
1 (1893) II. i. 8 [It] hardly seems to come heartily, because; 
it has not come before, but comes laggardly, 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xv. viii. (1872) VI. 40 Austrians mainly are 
gone laggarding with D’Ahremberg up the Rhine. 1863 
Sat. Rev. XIX. 756/1 The insolent contempt of labour 
on the one hand, and the petty aping of laggardism and 
polite inanity on the other. 1869 Goulburn Purs. H olincst 
1, 10, That laggardness of will. 

Laggen, variant of Lagcin. 

Lagger (lte’gar), sbP- [f. Lag w . 2 + -er 1.] 

1 . One who lags or hangs back ; a lingerer, 
loiterer. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xvii, x8 Theyr hole host, .are 
all a horsebacke . . without it be the traundals and laggers 
of the oost, who folow after a foote. 1682 Dryden Duke of 
Guise iv. it, The guard is mine, to . . lash the laggers front 
the sight of day. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. 286 
The mob .. lash the laggers along with great indignation. 
1844 Stanley Arnold 1 . iv. 235 Himself always keeping 
with the laggers, that none might strain their strength by 
trying to be in front with him. 1832 ,R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour li. 291 The laggers were stealing quietly 
up the lanes and by-roads. 1878 Fk. A'. ' Kemble Record 
Girlhood II. iv. 131 The laggers who would fain have fallen 
a few paces out of the sound of the dreary parrotry of her 
inventory. 

2 . slang. A sailor. [? A distinct word: cf. Lage.] 

x8x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Lagger, a sailor. 

Lagger (lte-gau), sbA Cant, [f. Lag v.^oisbs] 
A convict undergoing or having undergone penal 
servitude. _ 

18x9 Sporting Mag. III. 230/3 The laggers had an interest 
as to the result. x88o S. Lakeman Kaffir-Land 19 Many 
of them were what they termed at the Cape, laggers;. inert 
who, having got away from Norfolk Island, or other pen- 
folds for black sheep, lag behind, under the guardianship 
of Dutch laws. 

f La'gger, v. Obs. [? f. Lag w . 2 -l -er -2 ; but cf. 
Icel. lakra to loiter.] intr. To lag, linger, loiter, 
cx6ao A. Hume Brit . Tongue Bed. (1865) ia. _Heere.my 
harte laggared on the hope of your Majesty’s judgement. 
1623 R,.‘ Preston Godly Mans Imfuis. ' ii. 49 They shall 
netter come to the Lord, that lagger t>y the’ way. 
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LAICIZATION, 


Laggin(lse - gin). Sc. xsxdi north. Also6laggyxxe, 
lagene, 8 lagan, 8-9 laggen, 9 lagen. [f. ON. 
Ipgg of the same meaning : see Lag sb . 2 The 
identification of the suffix is uncertain; it may he 
-ing 2 (cf. Lagging vbl. sb. 3 ).] 

1 . The projecting part of the staves at the bottom 
part of a cask or other hooped vessel. 

1587 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) III. 522/1 That. . he edge of 
]>e bottom, entring within the laggyne, be pairit outwith, 
toward he nethir syde. 1893 in Northumbld, Gloss. 
b. =Lag sb 2 I. ? Obs. 

1825 B rockett N. C. Words, Laggins, staves. 

2 . The inner angle of a wooden dish, between the 
sides and the bottom. 

1786 Burns Dream xv, But or the day was done, I trow, 
The laggen they hae clautet Fu* clean that day. 1802 R. 
Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 24 When on the teable furst 
they set The butter'd sops, sec greasy chops, ’Tween lug 
and laggen 1 oh what fun, To see them girn and eat ! 
iransf. 1842 Chr. Jrnl. 309 The ‘ laggin’ of the So wen-pot. 

3 . Comb. : laggen-gird, a hoop securing the 
bottom of a tub or wooden vessel. Phr. 7 b cast 
a laggen-gird : to have an illegitimate child. 

1718 Ramsay Ckristis KirkeGr. in. ix, I..coostaLegen- 
girth my sell, Lang or I married Tammie. 1821 Bladen). 
Mag. Jan. 406/3 Ye’ll souk the laggin-gird off the quaigh, 
and mar yere minstrelsy and our mirth. 

Lagging (lse'gig), vbl. sbA ff. Lag vfi + 
“1NG L| The action or condition of Lag v . 2 

1600 Holland Livy vi. vii. 221 What meanes this strange 
and unwonted lagging behind? 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 41 
The westward tropical flow is due simply to a slight lagging 
of the waters. 1867 Denison Asirott. without Math. 123 
This is called the priming and lagging of the tides. 1897 
Allbuti's Systi Mod. II. 915 Cardiac irregularity is a fre- 
quent consequence of tobacco-smoking/lagging and inter- 
mission being the earlier forms of it 

Lagging (lae-gig), vbl. sb . 2 [f. Lag ®.3 + 
-ING L j A sentence or term of imprisonment or 
penal servitude. Also attrib. (see quot. 1812). 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Lagging matter, any species 
of crime for which a person is liable on conviction to be 
transported, ., Speaking of, a person likely to be transported 
they say lagging dues will be concerned. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xliii, If they do [get fresh evidence], it's a case of 
lagging*. 1844 Port Phillip Patriot 22 July 2/6, 1 remained 
with him five years after I served my Magging 

Lagging (lse-gii)), vbl. sb. 3 [f. Lag vA + 

-ING i.J Tne action of the vb. Lag 4 . 

1 . The action of covering a boiler, an arch, a wall, 
etc , with strips of wood or felt. 

1870 Eng. Meek. 11 Feb. 516/1 This may be .. prevented 
by careful Magging’ with non-conductors of heat. 1895 
Hatch & Chalmers Gold Mines of Rand vi. 121 Side 
lagging is seldom necessary after the first 50 or 100 feet. 

attrib, 1884 Leisure Hour Sept. 531/2 The old engine- 
house was exchanged for part of the old lagging shop. 

2 . pi. and collect, sing. The material with which 
this is done. Also attrib. 

1851 Pract, Mech . Jrnl. Ill, 342 The boiler is covered 
with lagging and Russia sheet iron. 1867 ‘ Ben Brierley ’ 
Marlocks Merriton 68 The fence (his own making) was but 
a rickety fabric of * laggins ’, worn-out treadles [etc.]. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Laggins, the part of the wooden frame 
work upon which the stones are laid when building an arch. 
*870 Span's Did, Engineering x\. 479 The term bolster has 
also been applied to the pieces of timber placed across the 
ribs of the centering of an arch to support the voussoirs ; 

i name of laggings. 


_ . planks, slabs, or 
• placed over the caps orbehind the posts of the 

timbering. 

Lagging (largiq), ppl a. ff. Lag ®. 2 + -raa 2 .] 
That lags ; behindhand, lingering, loitering, tardy. 

>393 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 214 Foure lagging Winters, 
and foure wanton springs End in a word 1655 Fuller Ck. 
Hist. v. i. § 4 The lagging money which was last sent 
thither. 1697 Drvden Virg. Past. vm. 25 Come, Lucifer, 
drive on the lagging Day. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 280 
A lagging Line Of babling Curs Ishall] disgrace thy broken 
Pack. «*»■» Siwr-r tw/L t.t a Wh, w 


x8x^ Scott Trierm. m. xxxiii, A Jo ft y lay Seem'd 


thus to chide his lagging way._ 183a Ht. Mautineau Berne- 
rara i, 6 The slaves came with a lagging step. 1859 G. 
Meredith R. Fever el xxxiii, The eager woman hastened 
Ms lagging mouth. 

Hence Xiaggingly adv. 

01817 Hogg Tales fy Sk, III. 50 Moves heavily and lag- 
gingly along. 1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin xxxvi. (1875) 210 
Thoughts that came laggiugly. 

Laggon, variant of Lagen. 

Laggoose(lse'gig£s). a. (See Grey lag goose.) 
-j- b. Gill Laggoose : a personification of sloth. 

>373 Tusser Husb. lxxxv, (1878) 174 Beware of Gill lag- 
goose, disordring thy house. 

Xiagh(e, lajlie, obs. forms of Laugh, Law, Low. 

Light, lajt, obs. pa. t. of Latoh vA 

Laghter, -ir, etc., obs. forms of Laughter. 

Laghtnos, obs. form of Lowness, 

Lag-last. [f. Lag ». 2 + Last adv.] One who 
lags or lingers to the very last. Also attrib. 

X830 Tames Damley ix. 41 He’ll be lag last. *83* 
Fraser s Mag. XLIlf. 634 The laglasts, springing simul- 
taneously out of bed, turned the late quiet dormitory into 
a very noisy assembly-room. x86* Chr. Rossetti Goblin 
Market, etc. (1884) 84 One day in the country Is worth a 
day and a year Of the dusty, musty, lag-last fashion That, 
days drone elsewhere. 1869 [see Lag a. x b]. 

adv. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. Lag a, + -ly 2 ,] 

*6x* Florio, 149 Dirrtanamente, lastly, lagly, behind all. 


Lagomorph (lae'gdinfut). Zool. [f. Gr. Xayut-s 
hare + poppy form.] One of the Lagomorpha , a 
group of rodents of which the hares form one 
family. Hence l»agomo rpMc a., having the form 
and structure of a hare. 

1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 423 The lagomorphs ihares), 
almost exclusively of the northern hemisphere. 

|| Lagomys (Ise'g&nis). Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Xayuj-s hare + pvs mouse.] The tailless hare, the 
typical genus of the group Lagomyidm of rodents. : 

1869 Lubbock Preh. Times ix. 297 The lagomys, or tailless 
hare, . has been identified by Prof. Owen among the bones 
from Kents Cavern. 

Lagon, obs. lorm of Lagan. 

Lagonite (lae-gdnoit). Min. [f. It. lagone 
Lagoon 15 ; named by Huot, 1841: see -ite.] A 
hydrous borate of iron from the Tuscan lagoons. 

1850 Dana Min. 446 Lagonite, An earthy mineral of an 
ochreous yellow color. x868 Ibid. (ed. 5) 600 Lagonite .. 
occurs as an incrustation. 

Lagoon 1 (lag«*n). Also 7-9 laguna, and 7-9 
in It. form laguna, pi. laguna, [ad. F. lagune, 
ad. It. and Sp. laguna\~L. lacuna pool,] 

1 . An area of salt or brackish water separated 
from the sea by low sand-banks, esp. one of those 
in the neighbourhood of Venice. 

x6i2 in Crt. 4 Times fas. /(1848) I. 184 He was observed 
that day to row to and fro in the laguna towards Murano, 
to see what show his house made. 1673 Ray Journ. Low 
C, 8 The Lagune or Flats about Venice. 1697 Dam- 
fier Voyages I. 241 They went into a Lagune, or Lake 
of Salt-water [on the Mexican coast]. The mouth of this 
Lagune is not Pistol-shot wide. 17x6 Land. Gas. No. 
5407/2 People . . have come over the Lagune on the Ice. 
1763 W. Roberts Mat. Hist. Florida 8 This river.. forms a 
lagune at the mouth. 1789 Mrs.Piozzi Journ. France l. 
187 Covering the lagoons with gaiety and splendour. 1803 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1. 32 The ornithorhynchus, .. an 
animal peculiar to the lagoons in N ew. South Wales. _ 1818 
Shelley Lett. Pr. Wks. 18S8 II. 237 He took me in his 
gondola across the laguna to a long sandy island. 1856 
Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh vn, 715 God alone above each, 
as the sun O’er level lagunes. 1874 Lyell Elem. Geol. i. 4 
‘Lagoons’ nearly separated by sand bars from the ocean. 
X883 F. M. Peard Contrad. I. 1 Behind them and beyond 
the lagoons lay the tossing and flying waves of the Adriatic. 

2 . The lake-like stretch of water enclosed in an 
atoll. 

1769 Cook Jrnl. 4 Apr. (1893) 55 Found it to he an Island 
. ,of an Oval form, with a Lagoon in the Middle, for which 
I named it Lagoon Island. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 
326 Reefs of coral rock, generally-disposed in a circular form, 
and enclosing a lagoon. 1878 Huxley 


Physiogr. xv. (ed. 2) 
How lake, or lagoon, 


254 Inside the rim of land, there is a shallow ! 
of clear green water. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as lagoon- channels lagoon- 
island, an atoll ; lagoon-whaling, the occupa- 
tion of hunting the grey-whale in the Californian 
lagoons {Cent. Did.). 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 452 This is one of the 
lagoon-islands (or atolls) of coral formation. Ibid. 469 The 
depth within the Lagoon-channel, .varies much. 

Hence I>agoo - nish a,, characterized bythe presence 
of lagoons ; Lagoo'nless a., having no lagoon. 

1841 Tail’s Mag. VIII. 348 The numerous creeks, islands, 
and inlets in this lagoonish . . coast are minutely described. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. ii. (1879) 142 Sometimes the 
lagoon closes up, and a lagoonless island is the result. 

Lagoon 2 (lagiPn). rare, [Anglicized form (after 
Lagoon 1 ) of It. lagone , augmentative of logo:— 
L. lacus Lake jA 4 J In Tuscany, the basin of a hot 
spring from which borax is obtained. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 882 Larderellite.. Occurs at the 
Tuscan lagoons, 1885 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. in. 1. i. § 2 
(ed. 2) 2x8 The lagoons of Tuscany. 

II Lagophthalmus (lee^f jise-lmtfs). Path. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. XaytL^oA/xos adj. ‘ hare-eyed’ 
(i.e. unable to close the eyes, as the hare was 
supposed to be), f. Xayws hare + o<p 6 aXp 6 s eye. 
The disease is called by Galen rb XayiupOaXfsov.] 
A morbid condition, in which the eye remains wide 
open. Also called || LagophthaTmia, and in an- 
glicized form + Lagophtha lmy. Hence Xag-oph- 
thaTmic a., pertaining to, or affected with, 
lagophthalmus. 

1657 Physical Did., Lagophthalmus. 1656 Blount, Lag- 
ophthalmy. X676 Coles, Lagophihalmia. x888 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Lagophihalmia, Lagophthalmic, Lagophthalmus. 

Lagopode (lse'g/fpuud). [ad. Gr. AaywiroS-, 
Xay&nrovs, f. Xayw-s hare + nob-, novs foot.] A 
ptarmigan. (Cf. LagopUS.) In some mod. Diets, 
Lagopodous (lagp-p/dss), a. Zool. [f.asprec. 
+ -ous. J H aving feet like those of a hare ; having 
the foot thickly covered with feathers or fur. 
x8ss in Mawe Expos. Lex, 

Lagopous (lagdTpss), a. Pot, [f. mod.L. 
lagap-us (see Lagqpus) + -ous.] Of certain plants : 
Having rhizomes resembling a hare’s foot. 

In some mod. Diets. 

tLagO’pus. Obs. [a. L. lagopus , Gr. Xaydt- 
irovs, i Aayius hare + irons foot.] A bird with a foot 
resembling that of a hare ; the ptarmigan. 

1693 Sir T, P. Blount Nat. Hist. 385.861061, Birds, .live 
upon the highest tops of the Alps, and that all the winter 
too . .as. .the-LagopuSi among birds./ *773 Barrington in 


Phil. Trans. LXIII. 224 The Lagopus, of which M. de 
Butlon gives an engraving, is in its winter plumage. 

Lagotic (lagJu'tik), a. [f. Gr. Xaybj-s hare + 
wt-, oSs ear + -ie.] Having ears like a hare’s. 

In some mod. Diets. 

II Lagre (lagr). [Fr.] In sheet-glass making : 
A sheet of perfectly smooth glass, plaeed between 
the flattening stone and the cylinder to be flattened. 

1883 H. Chance Priuc. Glassmakiug 129 The flattening- 
stone, from the slight irregularities of whose surface it is 
protected .by a lagre or sheet of glass laid upon the stone. 
1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 148 In his furnace is a stone 
with a piece of glass on it ; upon this so-called ‘ lagre ’ the 
cylinder lies with its split side uppermost. 

Lagune, variant of Lagoon L 
Lagwort (largwau). [f. Lag v . 2 + Wort.] 
The plant Petasiies Vulgaris (Britten & Holland). 

1702 in J. K. Did. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Syrup, 
The Roots of Lagwort, Iilicampane, Smallage and Fennel. 

Lahe(n, lahjenn, obs. forms of Laugh v. 

Laht, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Latch vA 

f Lailter. Obs. Forms : 1 leahtter, 2 lehter, 
3 leihter. [OE. leakier, f. OTeut. *lakan (OE. 
Uan) to blame.] A vice, sin, crime. 

eg 00 tr. Bmda’s Hist. m. xi. [xiii.] (1890) 190 Ic ma syn- 
num & leahtrum heovide, b omle Codes bebodum. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 163 Ne hie naenij; leahter ne drefde. a 1175 
Cott. Horn . 243 In J>cs deofles fieristoie fihteA agen us his 
iferred gewerged gastes, and unbeawes and unwraste lalitres. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 ©e fule lehtres him holden 
hunden on here bralshipe. a 1225 Ancr. R. 156 Non empti 
stude iSe heorte to underuongen flesliche leihtren. 

Lahter, obs. form of Laughter. 

Lai, obs. f. Lay sb, and v., and of lap, pa. t. Lie. 

Laic (IrHk), a. and sb. Forms : 6-7 laik(e, 
(7 lay eke), 7-8 layick(e, 7-9 laick(e, 6- laic, 
[ad. late L. laicus, Gr. Xaiicos, {. Kaos the people. 
Cf, OF. laic, laique.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a layman or the laity; 
non-clerical, secular, temporal ; = Lay a. 

1362 WinJet (title) The last Blast of the Trompet of Godis 
worde..Put furth..At the desyre of ye inferiour ordoure of 
Clergie, and laic men. 1596 Dalrymple tr.. Leslie’s Hist. 
Scop 1. 10s marg., Thrie ordourisof the Realme, Ecclesiastik, 
Nohilitie, and the laik sorte. 1626 Meade in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. III. 220 It understands the King not to be 
merely laic, but a mixed person, X634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 86 A well voiced boy from the . . top of their 
Churches sings Eulogies to Mahomet . . and then each 
Laycke Pagan fals to devotion. 1662 J. B ■.rgrave Pope 
Alex. VII (1867) 38 To avoid the appearance at a laic 
King’s court. 1736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 10 The prose- 
cution [of Socrates] was truly laick. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
Intpcrf. Sympathies, A kind of secondary or laic-truth is 
tolerated, where clergy-truth — oath-truth, by the nature of 
the circumstances, is not required. 1861 Tui.loch Eng. 
Purit. ii. 291 The common life, clerical and laic, is of a very 
coarse kind. 

33 . sb. One of the-laity ; a layman or lay person ; 
one who is not an ecclesiastic. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 297 He sendis 
messingeris . . with the fyre crose in tiiair liandes, . . sulde 
shaw it out to al man baith laikis and kirkmen. 1609 Bp. 
Hall Disswas. fr. Poperie Wks. (1627) 642 How wretch- 
edly and fearefully must their .poore layicks needs die ! 1660 
R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 167 - If he be a Laick, he shall be 
excommunicated from every Christian thing. 1739 J. Trapp 
Right, overmuch 10 For unletter’d Laics to take upon them 
to expound or interpret the Scriptures. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins 
Johnson 26 The clergyman was now become an amphibious 
being, that is to say, both an ecclesiastic and a laic. 1823 
Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 245 A committee of thirty-two 
members, half laics and half clergymen. 1847 Bushnell 
Chr. Nurt. iv; (1861) 114 No person, whether laic or priest. 
1884 Tennyson Bechet 1. i, Laics and barons, thro' The 
random gifts of careless kings, liave gvaspt Her livings. 

Laic, variant of Lake sb . 2 Obs. , play. 

Laical (l^^ikal), a. Also 6 lad-, lay call. [f. as 
prec. + -AL,] = prec. Also occas., non-professional. 

[ra9o Rolls of Parlt. 1. 60/2 Exactionibus. .per quas plus 
extorquent depopulo quain omnes Cur’ laycales.] 1563-87 
Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 1050/1 The distinction used to be 
made betweene the priestes communion and the laicall com- 
munion. 1596 Bell Surv. Popery n 1. x. 408 The faithful 
laycall people, 1656 in Blount Glossogr. X704 Nelson 
Fest. Hf Fasts x. (1739) 603 The Canon Law.. declares that 
every Laical Person who., shall take a Bribe for a Presenta- 
tion . . shall be excommunicated, x8x8 Lady Morgan 
Autobiog. (1859) xo6 This religious house .. is almost laical. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 557 No complaint is 
so common as fever; none in which mankind, wbetlier pro- 
fessional or laical, are so little likely to be mistaken. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 175 A phrase commonly indicated 
in laical literature by the same sign which serves for 
Doctorate in Divinity. 1886 Athenmum 17 July 79/2 The 
special circumstances of Dulwich make its headmastersbip 
one more laical, .than that of other leading schools. 

absol. 1605 Camden Rem,, Wise Sg. 180 In all ages the 
Clericall will flatter, as well [as] the Laicall. 

Hence X.aioa - lity, the slate or condition of a 
layman; La'ically adv., in a laical manner; after 
the manner of a layman. In mod. Diets. 
Laicization (liFhissiz^'Jbn). [f. next + -ATION. 
Cf. F. laicisation, ] The action or process of ren- 


>884 Ch. Times 13 June 445/3 There is one reform which 
we desire to see carried out-. . that is what we may call the 
laicisation of the parish churches. -., ,1889, Times 5 Jan. 5/3 
The laicization of the hospitals has provoked, and still 
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provokes, , extreme irritation. 1896 Speaker 25 July 102/2 
The laicisation of elementary education may easily be 
exaggerated. 

Laicize (DHsaiz), v. Also -ise. [f. Laic a. 
+ -vie. Cf. F. laiciser."] trans. To make lay ; 
to deprive of a clerical character; to secularize, 
esp. to commit (a school, etc.) to the direction of 
laymen ; to make (an office) tenable by laymen. 

1870 Nonconformist 30 Nov. 1133 A measure tending 
.. to laicise .. the constitution and government of the 
Universities. 1882 Q. Rev, Oct. 491 Clerical fellowships 
have been extinguished, and the Headships of Houses 
lajcjsed. 1885 Pall Mail G. 16 June 3/2 The proposal to 
laicize the names of the Paris streets, and banish therefrom 
the word ‘Sainte’. 1896 Edin, Rev. July 21 x It is com- 
petent for the authority to laicise a public school. 

Hence La-icizixtg' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also X,ai- 
cizer, one who laicizes. Xta’icism (see quot. 1 796). 

1796 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 185 This occasional exercise of 
the priestly function was denominated laicistn, and repre- 
sented as sacrilegious usurpation of the sacerdotal rights. 
1884 Athenaeum 19 July 79/3 The laicizing of the staff of 
masters. 1890 Ch. Rev. 22 Aug., First we had the laicising 
of the dons, then the marrying of the fellows. 1891 Tablet 
2 May 691 In five years tire laicisers have squandered 
35 millions of francs. 1893 Nation. (N. Y.) 24 Aug. 133/3 
Certain lacking Catholics, 1897 Bowden Fr. Lit. 73 
Whether it had its origin in a laicising of the irreverent 
celebration of the Feast of Fools. 

Laid (Dkl), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Lay za] In 
various senses of the vb. + Of a design : Deliber- 
ately framed. Laid drain (see quot. 1811) ; laid 
paper (see quot. 1839) » laid wool, tarry wool; 
laid- work (see Couching vbl. sb. 2, qu^t. 18S4). 
(Cf. best-laid, New-laid.) 

a 1547 Surrey YEn. 11. 954 My shoulders broad, and laied 
neck [L. subjectague colla] with garments gan I spread. 
*697 in Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Cel. Ch. I. 46 A laid designe 
to obstruct . . the business . . of the College. 1720 Ozf.ll 
tr. Vcrtot's 'Rom. Rep, I. in. 169 'There seemed to be 
a laid Design of making away with all the Senators. 
1733 Berkeley Vind. Theory Vision § 5 Wks. 1871 1 . 374, 
I think one may observe a laid design gradually to under- 
mine the belief of the Divine Attributes and Natural 
Religion. 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Laid , just 
frozen. When water is slightly frozen, it is said to be laid, 
Norf. 1803 Southey Ballads , etc. Poet. Wks. VI. 266 The 
Old Dragon’s own laid egg was this. 1803 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl, II. 127, 25, i lib. of what is called laid wool 
to the stone. 1811 G. S. Keith Agric. Sutv. Aberd. 426 
It is generally found advisable to use a laid dram. i. e, 
a row of stones laid on each side, .. and a course of flat 
stones laid above these. 1818 J. Hassell Rides 4 Walks 
II. 106 Mr. Staines manufactures wove drawing papers and 
laid writing ones. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
373 Observing that the laid wires should be parallel with 
the axis. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 927 A strong raided wire is 
laid along each of the cross bars [of the mould] to which 
the other wires are fastened ; this gives the laid paper 
its ribbed appearance. 1880 Paper 4 Printing Trades 
Jr til. xxx. 8 The thick cream laid paper on which this 
work is printed. i 836 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/1 There 
are many good standing pieces [of wheat] . . A laid crop 
being quite a rarity, except in some of the fens. 1900 IVestm. 
Gaz. 10 July 10/r Harvest labour .. is .. much greater for 
laid fields than for good standing crops. 

b. of rope, with some defining word prefixed, 
as cable-, hawser-, short-, slack-, soft-, twice-laid, 
for which see the first member. 

e. with adverbs, as down, out, up ; + laid in = 

1 inlaid ’. 

1398 Inv. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 325 
A. . bedsteade of walnuttree varnished vpori layd in woorke. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Laid-up, the situation 
of a ship when she is either moored in a harbour during 
the winter-season, or laid by, for want of employment : or 
when by age and craziness she is rendered incapable of 
further service. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 390 An 
ill laid-out place . . is, generally speaking, the work of the 
owner. 1831 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Nortkumb. 4 
Ditrh. 34 A laid out tub of coals is a tub of coals con- 
taining stones or foul coal beyond a certain specified 
quantity, usually one quart. 1832 C. W. H[oskins) Talpa 
60 However good in their way broad principles, and laid 
down courses of cropping or of treatment may be. _ 1882 
De Windt Equator 22 In the midst of beautifully laid-out 
gardens, is the.. Palace of the Raja. 

Laid(e, Sc. and north, form of Load sb. 
Laidly «• Now Tit. and arch, (with 

allusion to ballad use). Also 4 laithly, 5 lathely, 
6 laithlie, 7, 9 laidiie, 8 laxly. [Northern var. 
of Loathly.] Offensive, hideous, repulsive. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2406 (Gott.) Sore i me drede, par we wend 
bi pis laithly lede. a 1400-30 Alexander 491 He , . Lete sa 
lathely a late. 1313 Douglas YBncis iv. viii. 100 Wynis gude 
Anon returnit into laithlie hlude. 1367 Gude 4 Godly Ball. 
(S. T. S.) 40 Lickand the fylth furth of his laithlie flesche. 
a 1605 Polwart Fly ting w. Montgomerie 132 With laidiie 
language, loud and large, a 1800 Laily Worm 4 Machrel 
ih in Child Ballads (1884) I. 316/1 She has made me the 
laily worm, That lies at the fit o the Tree. 1843 Blarkw. 
Mag. LIII. 177 When first the destrier eyed The laidly 
thing, it swerved aside, 1849 Lytton K. Arthur vi. lxvi, 
TheJaidliest widows find consoling mates. 1878 rath Cent. 
992 Her laidly wooer, whose income was better than his looks. 
1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 326 Long black boats, outriggered, and 
manned, as one might think, by a lot of overgrown black 
spiders, so long, so lank, so ‘ laidiie ' are the crew. 

Laid-sterne, obs. form of Loadstar. 

+ Laidure. Obs. [a. F. laideur,i. laid ugly.] 

Ugliness, deformity. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/i, I wold fayne susteyn on 
my jyppes suche laydure or shame as long as I shal lyue soo 
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that alle the euyl vyce of sweryng were lefte and caste out 
from alle our royame. 

Laier, Laiety, obs. ff. Lair sb., Layer, Laity. 
Laife(o, obs. form of Lay ere. 

Laigh (lex), a --> adv„ and sb. Sc. Also 4-9 
laich(e , 5 laych, 4 la-web., 5 laueh. [See Low a.] 
A. adj. — Low a. in various senses: Near the 
ground, not elevated; f inferior in rank or quality; 
not loud. 

*373 Barbour Bruce xiu. 651 And it, that wondir lawch 
wer ere, Mon lowp on loft in tiiecontrere. c 1373 Sc. Troy- 
bk. n. 1719 Now as hillis hie yt schauris Now set laich 
with ane no]>ir skift. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 622 The 
lauch way till Enrawyn thai ryd. 1581 Satir. Poe ins 
Reform, xliv. 119 Go hence then, lounis ! the laich vay in 
Abyssis. 1582-8 Hist. fas. VI (1S04) 75 Finding the len- 
tell stane of the bak zet to he sumquhat laiche. *693 
Scot. Presbyt. Elaq. (1738) 124 Christ .. rode upon an Ass, 
which is a Laigh Beast. 1728 Ramsay Last Sf. Miserxxv, 
Sic are but very laigh concerns, Compar’d with thee. 1733 
Scots Mag. Apr. 162/2 The commissioners .. shall meet 
in the laigh council-house, Edinburgh. 1816 Scott Ah; it/. 
i, A sharp-looking old dame., who inhabited a ‘ laigh shop’, 
anglict, a cellar. i88i Stevenson Thrawn Janet Wks. 
1895 III. 253 It’s a lang, laigh, mirk ekalrner. Ibid. 257 
W hen a ’ of a sudden he heard a laigh, uncanny steer upstairs. 
1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 74 One of the farms at 
the ‘ laigh ’ end of the parish. 

~B. adv. in a low position ; to a low point ; in 
a low tone. 

1383 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 349 Laich in a lyrnbus, 
whair they lay. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vn. 

2 Quhen he saw the v ertues of the Bruse . .and how laich [he] 
was brocht. 1792 Burns Bessy 4 Spinnin Wheel i, I’ll 
set me down and sing and spin, White laigh descends the 
simmer sun. 1868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer 1 . 18 Speyk 
laicher, man; she’ll maybe hear ye. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 20 But — laigh in your ear, man — I’m maybe no 
very keen on the other side. 

G. sb. a. A hollow, b. A low-lying ground. 
t... Chart, Alerbrotkok (Advoc. Libr. MS.] 79 Passand 
eist dowmvart to the greyn laigh to Gemylis myr. 1768 
Ross Helenore (1789) 47 A burn ran in the laigh, ayont 
there lay As many feeding on the other brae. 1798 Statist. 
Acc. Scot. XX, 232 The whole laigh of Moray had been 
covered with the sea in the year ioxo. 1811 G. S. Keith 
Agric. Sum. Aberd. 172 Low wet lands, called laighs, 
Laik, Sc. form of Lack ; variant of Lake. 
-laik, suffix, in the Ormvilum written -le^ge, in 
northern and north-midland texts usually -laik, 
-layk(e, in the Ancren Riwle (MS. Nero) and a 
few other 1.3th c. texts -leic, -lec, -leik ; appended 
in ME. to adjs. to form sbs. of quality, none of 
which have survived into mod. Eng. Etymologi- 
cally it represents the ON. -leik r str. masc. which 
(with a parallel form -leike wk. masc.) is the or- 
dinary suffix in ON. corresponding functionally to 
the Eng. -ness ; its use in Eng. must have originated 
in words adopted from Scandinavian, as godlejjc 
(Ortn.) from ON. gdiSleikr ; but already in the 
Ormulum (c 1200) it is added freely to native 
English adjs., as in clxnlejjc cleanness, gredijlejjc 
greediness. Ormin has in all 28 words of this 
formation ; in some instances he originally wrote 
-nesse, but -lejjc has been substituted * in a nider 
but apparently contemporary hand ’ (editorial note 
in Orm. II. 349) ; the reason was peril, metrical, 
as -lej)c and -nesse were in Ormin’s prosody equi- 
valent only before a vowel. Except in the Ormulum 
the suffix is somewhat rare, and no instance is known 
of its being appended to an adj. of Romanic origin. 

The ON. -leik-r corresponds in form with the OE. suffix 
-lac (usually neut., rarely masc.), now -lock (q v. for the 
etymology) ; but in function the two are distinct, the ON. 
suffix being appended only to adjs., and the OE. suffix 
only to sbs. or verb-stems to form sbs. expressive of action. 
Occasionally the suffix representing OE. -Idc was in northern 
or north midland texts written -laik, so that it became 
coincident in form with the Scandinavian suffix, e,g. in 
divimerlaik (Alex.), wedlaik (R. Brumie). 

Laike, variant of Lake vf, sb,~, sb. 3 
Lain, variant of Leal. 

Laily, variant of Laidly a. 
t Lain, sb. i Obs. Also 5-6 layn(e, 6 lane, 
[f. Lain v. ; cf. ON. leyni neut., hiding-place, 
{ leyni in secret.] Concealment; chiefly in with- 
out (or but) lain , without concealment or disguise. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 139/16 (Cott.), I sal spek of his sisters 
tua, ]>at was martha, wit-vten lain, and als sua mari mag- 
dalain. c 1460 Tcwneley Myst. xvi. 146, I kepe not layn, 
truly Syn t hay cam by you last, An where way in by thay 
soght. 1335 Stewart Cron, Scot, I. 306 To say the suith but 
lane. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 760 Tbe fourt I can find 
3 it withoutin lane. 1373 Wyft Lapped in Morrelles Skin 83 
in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 184 Her mother doth teach her, with- 
outen layne To be mayster of her husband another day. 

T Lain, sbf Obs. Also 6 laine, 6-7 lane. [?f. 
lain pa. pple. of Lte w. 1 ] A layer, a stratum. 

1577 Harrison England n, xii. (1877) I. 235 In plastering 
. , of our fairest houses ouer our heads, we vse to Jaie first 
a laine or two of white morter tempered with haire, vpon 
laths. 1584 R. Scot Discern, Witcher, xm. xxx. 279 The 
bottome being no deeper than as it may conteine one lane 
of come ox pepper glewed thereupon. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
260 After every six inches thickness of Corn, a stratum of 
Pebbles, . .then Corn again to the same thickness, and so SSS 
[i. e. stratum super stratum] to ten lains apiece, 91682 
J. Collins Making of Salt in Engl. 121 The Meat ..is 
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pack’d . . with Salt betwixt every Lane or Lay. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Laines (in Masonry), Courses or Ranks laid in 
the building of Stone or Brick-walls. 

Lain., V. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 4, 6leyn(e, (6-7 
lean(e, 7 lene), 4-5 (9 Sc.) layn(e, 4-6 lane, lain(e. 
[a. ON. Ipyna to conceal, corresponding to OE. 
It e\nan to deny, OS. Idgnian (Du. loochenen), OHG. 
loug K i)nen (MHG. lougenen, G. laugnen, leugtien), 
Goth, (and OTeut.) laugnjan ; f. OTeut. *lattgnd 
str. fem. represented by OHG. lougtta denial, ON. 
laun (Sw., Da. Ion) secrecy, concealment ; f, Teut. 
root *laug- ( : leug- : lug-) : see Lte sbP, v.% 
Phonologically some of the forms might descend from OE. 
(Anglian) *l£gnan\ but the examples seem to show the 
specially ON. development of sense.] 
trans. To conceal, hide; to be silent about, dis- 
guise (a fact). Also absol. Not to (ore/) lain : not 
to be concealed. Hence Laining, vbl. sb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1549 (Cott.) In sua lang time, es noght 
to lain, Jie planetes all ar went again. Ibid, 2738 (Gott.) 
Abraham , . fra be wil i noght leyne mi priuite. c 1330 
Will. Palerne 906, 1 wol it noiup. layne. c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints , Symon 4 ludas 162 Of our kme gyf j>ou wil frane, 
■we are hebreis, nocht to layne. ? a 1400 Marie A rth. 419 
Gret wele Lucius, thi lorde, and layne noghte jiise wordes. 
c 1400 Vmaine 4 Gaw. 703 Thou mon be ded, es noght at 
laine, For my lord that thou has slayne. <11400 tr. Secreta. 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 100 But pai layned it to his ffader. 
<21420 Avow. Arth. xxxiii, Hit is atte the quene wille Qwi 
s chul cl I layne? c 1440 York Myst. xxv. 101 This tydyngis 
scball liaue no laynyng. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 
II. 648 Makdufe..m nothing wald lane, How Makcobey 
bayth wyfe and barnis had slane. 1398 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence, Adelphi in. iii,He lained nothing [L. nihil reticuit ]. 
1638 Brathwait Bessie Bell iv, ’Las, maidens must faine it ; 
1 love though I laine it. <21650 Earle Westnwrld. 120 in 
Furnivall Percy Folio I. 305 Duke Iohn of Austria is my 
Masters name, he will neuer Lene it vpon the sea. a 180a 
Jamie Telfer xxx. in Child Ballads (1890) IV. 7/1, I winna 
layne my name for thee. 1862 Hisi.or Prov. Scot, ara 
Women and bairns layne what they ken na. 

Lain, pa. pple. of Lie. 

Lame (Dffi). local. A name given to certain 
tiacls of arable land at the foot ofthe Sussex Downs. 

1794 Ann. Agric. XXII. 219 Rent of the arable, including 
the laines, is 15s. per acre. Ibid. 230 The laines or bottoms.. 
Laine land or arable. 1797 Ibid. XXVIII. 124 His course is 
what is called in Sussex three laines, that is, wheat once in 
three years. 1881 Sawyer Land Tenure Bright an in Proc, 
Incorp. Land Soc. 95 [Outside the boundaries of Brighton] 
■were five large tracts of land, known as the Tenantry 
Laines, and called the East Laine, Little Laine, Hilly 
Laine, North Laine, and West Laine. ..These Laines were 
again divided into furlongs. .. The/ Tenantry flock ’ was., 
when taken from the Down, invariably kept in the fallow 
lands or grattens in the ‘ Tenantry Laines ’. 18. . Spectator 
No. 2137. S74 (Cent.; reference erroneous) Light falls the 
rain on link and laine. 

Lainer (D-umi). Obs. in literary use. Also 4-7 
layner, 5-7 laner, 5 lanyr. [a. F . lanilrc', 
afterwards re-adopted as lanytr, corrupted into 
Lanyard.] A lace, strap, thong, lash. 

e 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1646 Gigginge of sheeldes, with 
layneres [Camb. MS. lanyerys] lacinge. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdeti (Rolls) V. 369 Hire hosen . . i-teyed wij> layners al 
alioute. 14. . Sir Beues 2753 + 85 (MS. E.) Hese laynerys 
[printed layuerys] he took anon And fastenyd hys hawberk 
bym vpon. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 286/1 Lanere, ligula. 
c 1450 Merlin 697 A-noon brake the layners that he had 
bounden vp his hosen of stiell. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
338/1 Layners or lachettes of theyre skynne were cutte 
cute of theyr back. — G. de la Tour Cjb, Yf I shold 
sytte lowe 1 myght breke my poyntes or layners. 148s 
Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 37 Layners for the truss perefi 
■ j. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 542 An oxe hide 
cut out into very smal laners, that we call Thongs. 1616 
I'ULLOicAR, Layners [printed Layuers], thongs of lether. 
Mod. (Essex) This whip wants a new lainer. 

Laing, Sc. form of Long. 

Laip, obs. Sc. form of Lap ».l 
Lair (leer), sbj Forms; 1 leger, 3-6 leir, 5 
layere, 3-7 lare, layxe, 5-7 leyre, 6-7 lear(e, 
laire, laier, (lieare), 6-9 layer, 9 Ac. layre, 
dial, lear, 4-- lair. See also Layek. [OE. leger 
str. neut., corresponding to Otris. leger lying, 
situation, OS. kgar neut., bed, bed of sickness (Du. 
leger bed, camp), 0 I 1 G. leger masc,, bed, camp 
(mod .G. lager, influenced by lage, lying, situation), 
ON. legr neut., seduction, Goth, ligr-s masc., bed 
OTeut. *legro-, f. root *leg- : see Lie zl 1 ] 
f 1 . The action or fact of lying, Obs. 

Beowulf (Gr.) 3043 Se [sc. se draca] wees fifties fotfce- 
mearces lang on lexere. C893 zElrred Or os . 1. i. § 23 Mid 
J>an langan le^ere pa:s deadau mannes inne. 1513 Douglas 
YEncis vni. iv. 70 All the beistis war Repaterit weyll 
eftyr thair nychtts lair. 1631 Markham Way to Get Wealth 
v. 11. xviii. (1668) 87 Touching the keeping of Corn after it 
is thraslit and drest, it is divers wayes to be done, as by 
stowage or place of lear. 

+ To. A lying with a person ; fornication.^ Obs. 
1296 Durham Halmote Rolls (Surtees) t Eda filia Eater 
N oster pro leyr, 6d. 1332-3 Ibid. 13 De Ivetta Horner, pro 
leyr in adulteno, ar. 1361 Ibid. 27 De Christiana ancilla 
Willelmi capellani pro leyr cum capellano, 2 s. 

+ c. Of land : The state of lying fallow. Obs. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 20a, The Tiller., is driuen to giue 
it at least seuen or eight yeres leyre. 

2 . The resting place of a corpse ; a grave, tomb. 
Now only Sc., a plot in a graveyard. 
c 1000 Laws Northumbr. Priests § 62 in Schmid Gesetee 370 
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police he ctenesleseres. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III.2S8Unsac 
he waes on life beo on legere swaswahu mote. ‘lax/tfiaMot te 
Arlh. 2293 Sir Arthure..ledde hytne to the layere thare the 
kynglygges. C1425 W'yntouk Cron.'n [. x. 3243 He dies yd his 
layra in till Ketsew. c 1470 Harding Chron. lxxxxv. iii, 
The mynster churche . . Of Glastonbury, where nowe he hath 
his leyre. 1533 Stewart Crou. Scot. (1858) I. 118 Ane feild 
full fair, Quhair that him self befoir ckesit his lair, a 1378 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) I. 134 Sanct 
Salvatouris colledge quhairin he maid his lair verri cureous- 
lie and costlie. 1883 McQueen in Macm. Mag. XLVI. 
162 Some of the inhabitants . . had their family * lair ’ or 
burying-place in the graveyard of a village. 1890 [Notice 
in Stromness Ch.-yard] The Committee appointed by the 
Heritors to take charge of the new Burial Ground have had 
before them alternative plans for placing of lairs. 

3 . That whereon one lies down to sleep ; a bed, 
couch, i* At or to lair : in or to bed. + To take 
ones lair : to take to one’s bed. Now chiefly 
with some reference to sense 5 b. 

a 1000 Wifi’s Compl. 34 Frynd letter weardiab bonne ic 
on uhtan anagonge. c izoo Trin. Coll. Mom. 103 He beS 
neSer fan tie he er was, alse fro sete to leire. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 29091 In askes and in hare, and weping and vneses lair. 
<11423 Dispute Mary <5- Cross 96 in Leg. Rood (1871) App. 
200 My love I lulled vppe in hys leir. 1494 Acta Dorn. 
Cone. (1739! 372/2 His wifif wes hand in cheld lied lare, 
1619 H. Hurros Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 35 Robin has 
for tobaccho sold his chaire, Reserving nothing but a stoole 
for ’s lare. 1633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Pet. i. 9(1865) 107 
The physician coming to his patient inquires the time when 
he took his layre. 1821 Clare Pill. Minstr ; XI. 24 The 
shepherd .. on the sLoping pond-head lies at lair. 1831 
Carlyle Sari. Res. (18581 13 Wretchedness .. shivers 
hunger-stricken into its lair of straw. 1831 Maynk Reid 
Scalp Hunt. xx. 139 There were ‘ lairs ’ among the under- 
wood, constructed of branches. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log of 
a Sea-waif 160 The villainous den beneath the top-gallant- 
forecastle, far in the fore-part of the ship, which is the lair 
of seamen in most English ships. 

transf. and fi'. 1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles iv. iv, Till 
stretch'd upon the bloody lair Each rebel corpse was laid 1 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 687 We make there our 
liquid lair. 

4 . A place for animals to lie down in. a. for 
domestic animals. Also, a haunt or range. 
Now spec, an enclosure or large shed for cattle on 
the way to market. 

By Spenser, if the reading be correct, used pseudo-anr/t. 
for 1 pasture ’. 

c 1420 Pal lad. an Hush. 1. 52 Take heede ek if the 
dwellers in that teir Her worn bis sidis, reynys swells or ake. 
2313 Douglas /Ends xnr. Prol, 44 All stoyr and catall 
seysit in thar lair. 1S73 Tusser Hush. cxiii. (1878) 206 
Borne I was.. In Essex laier, in village faier, that I<i lien- 
hall hight. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv, viii. 29 More hard for 
hungry steed t’ abstaine from pleasant lare. a 1603 Mont- 
gomerie Mindes Mel., Ps. xxiii. s He makes my leare In 
feelds so fare. 1649 Blithe Eng. Intprov. Impr. (1653) no 
The Warmest parts of many Pastures, which Sheep and 
Cattell chuse alway for their Lieare. iflgyDRVOEN Virg. 
Georg, m. 233 Nature shall provide .. Mo’ssy Caverns for 
their Evening lare. 1725 Bradley Fata. Diet. s.v. Cow, 
You must.. (ill up the Holes carefully that are in the Cow- 
house-yard or Layer. 1810 in Risdon's Sun’. Devon 406 
Each flock of sheep has its particular range, . .These places 
are called iears. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 105 Low of 
distant cattle . . dropping down to lair. 1865 Daily Tel. 
22 Aug. 5/s These lairs . . are tolerably comfortable places, 
and the cattle have food and water while staying there. 1887 
Times 27 Aug. it/4 Hay, straw, and forage for use in the lairs. 

b. for beasts of chase or of prey. Phr. At lair ; 
in his or their lair. 

1376 Turberv. Venerie 115. _ 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 
(ed. 2) 31 b, All the nimble Citizens of the wood be took C 
them to their Laire. 1626 Breton Fantasticks, Summer 
(1857) 324 The stately Hart is at Layre in the high wood. 
1667 Milton P. L. vh. 457 Out of the ground up rose, As 
from his lake the wilde Beast. 1733 Somerville Chase in. 
294 Fierce from his Lair springs forth the speckled Paid. 
1B40 Thirlwai.l Greece yu. Iv. 96 They were hunted like 
wild beasts into their lairs. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 
It. 535 In that forest was the lair Of a great boar. 

transf. and Jig 1814 Byron Lara 11. ix. He had hoped 
quiet in his sullen lair, i860 W. Coluns Wont. While 111, 
viii. 383, I had stirred in its lair the serpent-hatred of years. 
187a Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxii. 6 Before the great 
devouring floods leap forth from their lairs. 

c. of other animals. 

1841 Browning Pipfia 167 That mossy lair of lizards. 
i860 Emerson Conti. Life, Pate Wks. (Bohn) II. 324 Every 
creature, — wren or dragon, — shall make its own fair. 1867 
F. Francis Angling v. (18S0) 1B2 A fish feeding in his lair. 

5 . Agric. Nature or kind of soil, with reference 
to its effect on the quality of crops, or of the 
animals pastured upon it. 

1319 Hcjrman Vulg. 178 The tyllnr wyll .. shone it as 
poysonde leyre. 1330 Palsgr. 237/2 Layre of a grounde, 
terroy[r\. 1373 Tusshjr Uusb. (1878) 141 What laier much 
better then there, or cheaper (thereon to doo well?) 1610 
Folkingham Art of Survey 1. viii. 15 Virgill infers the 
best layer for Tillage to be an Earth which is blackish 
and darke. i6i6_ Surfust & Markh. Conntrey Farms 
117 Sheepe bred either of a fruitfull ground., and rich leare, 
or vpon barren ground, and poors leare. 1623 Markham 
Cheap! t tf Good Hush. (ed. 3) 104 Leare, which is the 
earth on which a Sheepe lyeth, and giueth him his colour. 
Is much to be respected; the red Leare is held the best. 
1653 Moppet & Bknnet Health's hnprov. (1746) 158 Chuse 
the Female before the Male [rabbit],, .and both from out a 
chalky Ground and a sweat ^ Layer. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury n. 135/2 Sheep at their Lear. Some say, Feeding 
or Grasmg. 1799 A. Young Agric. Lutes. 211 Where 
the soil is so good as to run well to grass good layers are 
easily formed. 1847 Jml. R. Agric . Soc. vm, 1. 64 Manure 
is used heavily on clover-layers. 

fig. 1363 Jewel Repl. Harding (161 1) 355 Lacke of Demo- 


tion both in the people and in the Priest, is a good leare to 
breed Masses. 1602 Breton Wonders worth hearingiGxosoaf) 
8/1 His Bride, and hee were both Rabbets of one Laier. 

6. Comb , : lair-holder Sc., the owner of a grave ; 
f lair-stall, *j* -stead, a grave within a church ; 
t lair-stone, a gravestone ; f lair-stow, a burial- 
place. 

1864 N. B. Mail 2 Nov., The subcommittee of the * lair- 
holders thought it would [etc.]. 1341 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 195 Pro denariis debitis pro le Hayrestall infra eectesiam. 
1672 Fes try Bks. (Surtees) 338 For laying downe layerstalls, 
5-s. 1359 Richmond. Wills ( Surtees 1853} 130, 1 gyue for 
my Hare stede in the churche iij\ hip. 1533 Invent, in 
Arclueologia. LI. 71 Itm the laton on the 'lares tones, v<f. 
1563 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 247 For his lairstone 
in ye church iij 3 . iiij d . c 1632 in Brand Hist. Newcastle 
(1789) I. 370 note, One swea tree with two rolles for taking 
and laying down lairstones. c 1000 ZElfric Horn. (Th.) i. 
430 Ypolitus 5a bebyrijde Sorte halgan licliaman on there 
wudewan ‘‘le^er-stowe. <11203 Lay. 22874 Me 110m alle 
{?a dede & to leirstowe heom ladden. 

Lair flc-i), sbfi Now dial. Also 4, 8 lar8, 
4-5 layre, 4-5, 9 laire, 8 laier. [a. ON. ieir{ Sw. 
ler, Da. leer) OTeut. type *laizo-n , ? cogn. w. 
laimo- Loam.] Clay, mire, mud. f Under lair-. 
under the ground. 

<11300 Cursor M. 519 O watur his blod, his (less o lair, His 
hete o fir, hijs and of air. <21340 Hampoi.e Psalter lx viii. 
18 Out take me of the lare that .1. be not infestid. 
<11400 50 Alexander 4445 All sail leue 30W at he laste and 
in-to laire worth, c 1440 I 'ork Myst. xxxi 213 One Lazar 
.. Lay loken vndir layre fro lyinme and fro light. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 276 My short legs could 
not step ouer this lair or sinking mire. 1787 Grose 
Prov. Gloss., Laier . , soil, dung. Ess. and Sufi. Lare, a 
quagmire. N. 1803 W. S. Rose Arnadis 76 He sees two 
damsels o’er the laire advance. 1823 Brockett N, C. 
Words, Lair, mire, dirt. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Lair, 
mud, ‘ sleek ’, quicksand, or any soft yielding surface, 1893 
Crockett Men of Moss Hags 31 He was covered with the 
lair of the moss-hags. 

t Lair, sbfi Obs. Also 5-6 layer, 6 leyar, 
leire, laira. A ewer. 

1491 Will of Vaughan (Somerset Ho.), A layer of sihier ouer 
gilt. 1308 Sponseiles L. Marye 23 in Camden Misc, (1895), 
No sake, cuppe, or layer. . set on the horde. 1565 in Lelandis 
Collect. (1770) I. 11. 691 The Communion Table was richly 
furnished with Plate . . viz. . . Two great Leire.s, garnished 
with stones. 1376 in H. Walpole Virtue's Anted. Paint. 
(1786) I. 287 A fair bason and lair guilt. 

Lair (leoa), v. 1 Also 2 leire. [f. Lair 
+ 1 . tram. To prostrate, lay on the ground. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 J>e rihte bileue and he so5e 
luue. . ben leirede and slaine on his heorte. 

2 . a. intr. To lie, repose {on a bed), b. Of 
cattle: To go to their lair. e. tram. To place 
in a lair. Also reji. To find one’s lair. d. To 
serve as a lair for ; in quot. 1870 fig. 

1607 Topsei.l Serpents (1658) 766 Vnder this herb a 
Snake full cold doth lear [ — L. Intel anguis sub hcrbd\, 
1663 G, Swinnocic Life of Christ Pref., O how sad is it 
that so many precious souls should be laring on their beds 
of security and idleness. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 74 
The berries of the brambly wood . . Which, when his cattle 
lair, he runs to get. 1831 RIayne Rf.id Rifle Rangers i. 
13 The jaguar is not far distant, ‘laired’ in the secret depths 
of the impenetrable jungle. 1833 Alex. Smith Life Drama 
x. 183 I’d rather lair me with a fiend in fire Than look on 
such a face as hers to-night. 1870 Lowell Cathedral Poet. 
Wks. (1879) 453 As a mountain seems To dwellers round 
its bases but a heap Of barren obstacle that lairs the 
storm. 1890 Daily Tel. 22 May 5/6 At this moment there 
are over 7,000 beasts laired in Deptford Market. 

Lair (le-u), vA Also 6 lare. [f. Lair sbA] 

1 . intr. To stick or sink in mire or bog. 

<11572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 86 Some Scottismen 
.. not knowing the ground lared, and lost thair horse. 
a 1573 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyae Club) 252 In the quliilk 
passage ane of thair greit peices of ordinance larit. 1783 
Burns Winter Nt, iii, Silly sheep, wha .. thro’ the drift, 
deep-lairing, sprattle. 1803 State, Leslie o/Powis 74 (Jam.) 
His cattle sometimes laired in the waggle. 1880 in Antrim 
fy DownGloss. 1897 Crockett Lads' Love xxix. 29o,lfeared 
0’ lairin’ in the moss mysei’. 

fig. 1839 Cairns in Life (1895) 438 The subject [origin of 
Evil] is the deepest bog In which the human mind can lair. 

2 . traits. To cause or allow 10 sink in mire or 
a morass. Also refi. 

cis6o A, Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xx. 46 Thow wald no 4 
rest but vaik, And lair thee in bo myre. <*1378 Lindesay 
(P itscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 405 They come to ane 
place call'd the Solloun mose .. and thair in Taint and mis- 
cheiffit thair horm, 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets iv. 76 
But past relief Inr'd in a midding, He’s now oblig’d to 
do her bidding. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) II. iii. xliv. 
510 In Scotland .Cattle venturing on a £ quaking moss’, are 
often mired or ‘ laired 1875 W. M 'Ii . wraith Guide Wig- 
townshire 76 Watery flows, in which sheep and cattle some- 
times lair themselves. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 213 
They say that King Robert, .laired and bogged a hale army 
0* the English there. 

fig. a 1810 Tannahill Poems (1846) 83 Some .. polemic 
wight. .Wlia lairs himself in controversy. 

Lair, obs. f. Layer; Sc. f. Lon®, learning. 
Lairage (le®’r&ig), [f. Lair sb . 1 or v.l + -AG®.] 

1 . The pla cing of cattle in a lair or lairs. 

1881 Daily News 31 Jan. 2/6 The lands and buildings at 
Birkenhead approved by the Privy Council for the landing 
or lairage of foreign animals. x88i Cork Constitution 12 Apr., 
The housing and lairage of stall-fed cattle. 

2 . a. collect. Space where, cattle may lie down 
and rest. b. An establishment where cattle are 
placed in lairs. 


1883 Summary 26 July 6/4 Cattle lairage will he provided. 
1887 L'pool Daily Post 14 Feb. 3/7 He visited the lairages 
and found several oxen suffering from suppurating wounds 
on the head. 1803 Standard 15 Aug. 5/1 The butchers .. 
prefer to attend the lairages at Birkenhead. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1871 Daily News 16 Sept., His duty being to collect the 
outdoor lairage accounts. 188a Pall Mall G. 26 July 7/2 
Increasing, the lairage accommodation at Deptford Cattle 
Market. 1883 Kosher Princ. Rating 25 Lairage dues, 
levied on the consignees of foreign cattle. 1896 Times 
(weekly ed.) 599/2 Lairage-slaughtered beef and mutton. 

Lairbar : see Larbar. 

Laird (lemd). Sc. Also 5-7 lard(e. [The re- 
gular be. form of Lord (repr. northern ME. laverd), 
surviving only in a special sense. 

The southern form lord was as early as the 14th c. intro- 
duced into Scottish use in the English senses of the word. 
The native form lard appears occasionally in the 15th c. 
instead of lord : for examples see Lord s< 5.] 

A landed proprietor. In ancient times limited to 
those who held immediately from the king. 

<•1430 Holland Htnvlat 193 Pure freris./lhat, with the 
leif of the lard. Will cum to the corne 3ard At evvyn and at 
morn. 1308 Kknnedie Fiyting w. Dunbar 515, I sail ger 
bake the to the lard of Hillhouse. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) I. 65 Ouir all the land lord or laird wes nane, Bot he 
tuke part at that cyme uitht the tane. 1396 Dalrymrle tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 177 The lard of Cesfurde.. meites 
him. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Iieb. 11. § 19 A petition drawn 
up in the names of the nobility, lairds, clergy and burgesses, 
to the King. 1716 Land. Gas. No. 5424/2 Our Detachment 
burnt the Laird’s House. 1721 Ramsay Whin-Bush Club 
i, Tho’, to my loss, 1 am nae laird. By birth, my title’s fair. 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs 51 Our Laird gets in his racked 
rents. 1846 M c Culi.och Acc. Brit. Em/>. (1854) II. 205 By 
the lesser barons were meant the proprietors of the smaller 
class of estates, provincially called lairds. 1872 E. W. 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 138 note. In Scotland every tenant 
in capite, holding in Ward and Blench, continued to be 
reckoned as a Baron and was known as the Laird. 

lienee (chiefly nonce-wds.) Lai'rdess, a laird’s 
wife ; Larrdie, a petty laird; Lai'rdly a., having 
the rank or quality of lairds ; Iiairdo oracy [after 
aristocracy ], lairds as forming a ruling class. 

17.. in Hogg Jacob. Relics (1819) I. 83 Wha the deil hae 
we gotten for a king Rut a wee wee German lairdie? 1819 
Metropolis III. 83 The Highland and Border Lairdies. 
1848 Tait's Mag. XV. 123 The Scotch lairdocracy may 
take it into their heads. 1837 Aiton Domest. Econ. 
51 The Court of Teinds, . . by their cruel bias to the lairdo- 
cracy, starve the ministers of the kirk. r863 Burton Book 
Hunter 10 Her sister lairdesses were enriching the tea- 
table conversation with broad descriptions of the abomin- 
able vices of their several spouses. 1877 Tinsley’s Mag. 
XXI. 46 He yet was descended from an ancient lairdly 
stock in that northern county. 

Lair&sMp (leaudjip). [f. Laird + -ship.] 

1 . The condition or dignity of a laird. Also 
quasi -<w?<w. Lairds as a whole. 

1834 H. Miller Sch. f Schtn. (1858) 395 The august 
shadow of lairdship lay heavy on society. 1870 Ramsay 
Retain, (ed. 18) p. xxviii, The annals of ‘ Forfarshire Laird- 
ship \ 

2 . The estate of a laird. 

1649 Bp. Guthrie Meat. /1702) 91 Mr. A. M. . .having been 
..preferr’d to the Lairdship of Balvaird. <<1693 Urquhart's 
Rabelais hi. ii. 26 He wasted, .the.. Revenue of his Laird- 
ship. 1725 De Foe Journey thro' Scotl. (1729) 4 (Jam.) A 
lairdship is a tract of land with a mansion house upon it, 
where a gentleman hath his residence. 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, xl, When ye tak up the lairdship, ye maun tak the 
auld name and designation again. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 
II. ii. 182 An estate held directly of the crown was a lairds 
ship. 

fig. 1794 Burns Contented wi' Little ii, My Freedom’s 
my lairdship nae monarch dare touch. 

Lairg(e, obs. Sc. form of Large. 

Lairoek, obs. form of Lark. 
t Lair wile. Old Law. Also 1 leserwfte, 3 
learwite, 4 lsyrewita. [OE. kgtrwlte , f. legcr 
lying, Lair sb . 1 + wile fine.] A fine for fornica- 
tion or adultery, esp. with a bondwoman. 

[<t 1133 Laws of Hen. I, xxiii. § 23 in Schmid Gesetze 447 
Si quis blodwitam, fightwitam, legerwitam et hujusmodi 
forisfaciat.] C1230 Halt Meid. 47 pu. .waldes warpe me as 
wrecehe iju learwite. 1387 Tkbvisa Higden (Rolls) II. 97 
I .eyrewite, amendes for liggynge by a bond womman. 1670 
Blount Law Diet. s.v. Adultery, The penalty of this sin 
was called Lairwite by our Saxons, 
t Larry, sb. Obs. rare — In 6 layrie, 7 lairie. 
1398 Fi.orio, Couata, ..any birds hatching or sitting, a 
nestfull, a layrie [1611 lairie], an eyas. 

Lairy (lewd), a. Also 4 lay(e)ry. [f. Lair 
sbA + -Y L] t a. Earthly, filthy (obs.), b. Boggy, 
miry, swampy. 

a X340 Hampolf, Psalter xviifij. 36 [32], I lepe ouer all };e 
thorny and ]>e lairy besynes of |>is vvarld. C1340 — Prose 
Tr. (18661 13 All /at it duellis in it lyftes abowrte layery 
lustes and vile couaytes, 17.. Donald fi f lora 19 (Jam.) 
Did ony [ewes] .Come near the lairy springs. 1855 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. II. 7«4 Lairy (Scot.) wet, swampy. 1897 
Crockett Lads' Love xxix. 290 Wallowing mid-thigh in 
the lairy depths of the Muckle Flowe. 

Lais, obs. Sc. form of Lack. 

Laisar, -er, obs. forms of Leisure. 

Laise : see Lbksk v. 

II Laissez- filler (Ii? 1 *s<? se-L; Fr. lgs« ale). 
Also laisser- alter. [Fr. ; as next + alter to go, 
i.e. let. (persons or filings) go.] Absence of re- 
straint ; unconstrained ease and freedom.. 
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184* Thackeray Miss Lowe Misc. Ess. (1885) 310 As 
Wilder said with some justice, though with a good deal too 
much laisser-aller of tongue. x86z — Philip II. xxi, Sir 
John . . was constrained to confess that this young man’s 
conduct showed a great deal too much laissez alter. 

attrib. 1818 Lady S. Morgan Flor. Macarthy II. iii. 
178 He .. found or fancied in her what he called the 
‘ delicious laissez aller ease of a charming French woman’. 
183* Ld. Lytton Godolphin xx, Those well-chosen laissez 
aller feasts. 1839 Dickens Nidi. Nick. Pref., A magnificent 
high-handed laissez-aller neglect. 

II Laissez-faire QeHe fe®i ; Fr. ]gK« fj-r). Also 
laisser-faire. [Fr. ; laissez imp. of laisser to let 
+ fairs to do, i.e. let (people) do (as they think 
best). 

Laissez faire et laissez passer was the maxim of the 
French free-trade economists of the 18th c. ; it is usually 
attributed to Gournay (Liitrc s. v. lauscr).) 

A phrase expressive of the principle that govern- 
ment should not interfere with the action of indi- 
viduals, esp. in industrial affairs and in trade. 
Also attrib. Hence Iiaissez-faireism. 

1823 [Mauq. Nohmanby] Eng. in Italy I. 296 The laissez 
faire system of apathy. 1848 Simmonds's Colon. Mag. 
Aug. 338 Mammonism, laissez-faireism, Chartism, cur. 
rency-restriction [etc.]. 1873 H. Spenckr Stud. Social, xiv. 
352 Shall we not call that also a laissez-faire that is almost 
wicked in its indifference. 1887 Contemp. Rev. May 696 
The ‘ orthodox ’ laissez-faire political economy. 1891 S. C. 
Scrivener Our Fields 4 Cities 168 Laissez-faire is the 
motto, the gospel, of the person who lives upon the work 
of another. 

Laist, Sa, form of Laced pa. pple. of Lace v. 
Laistoff, -stowe, variants of Laystow. 
t Lait, sbL Obs. Forms: 1 le3at(u, lisit(n, -yt, 
1^3etS, 2-4 leit, 2, 4 leyt, 3 lijt, 4 laite, layt(e, 
leyljt, 4-5 lsate, late, 6 layth. [OE. left, 
liget masc. and neut., Ugetu fem., f. leg, lieg flame. 
Cf. Lait 7 ). ' ] Lightning; occas. flash of fire. 

egoo tr. Baida’s Hist. iv. iii. 11890) 268 Drihten . . lexetas 
sceotaS of heofonum. 971 Blickl. Horn. <ji Lifter p;nm 
wolene cymep le.^etu. eiooo rigs. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 3 
Hys ansyn wass swylce lisyt [c 1160 Hatton , leyt]. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 43 Heore ejiem scean swa deS pe leit a-monge 
punre. c 1205 Lay. 25599 Me puhte. .pat ha scegon toberne 
of leite & of fure. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6283 Kch dnnt 
pa,te li(t [. 1 /Y. B leyat] as it were and pondring. 13. . Gaw. 

£ Gr. /Oil. 199 He loked as layt so ly3t. 1340 Ayenb. 66 
hapj> pet smei) efter pe layt. 1382 Wyci.if Exod. ix. 23 The 
Lord }af. .dyversly rennynge leytis upon the erthe. c 1449 
Pecocic liepr. 482 Leit gooth out of the eest and apperith 
into the west. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvn. xi, Tlier felle 
A sodeyne tempest and thonder layte and rayne. ? a 1500 
Chester Pl. II. 85 Leate, thounder, and eirth beganne to 
quake, Therof I am adreade. 1513 Bradshaw St. IVer- 
htrge n. 121 Thondryng and layth, erth-quake moost terrible. 

+ Lait, sbf Obs. Lf. Lait vf] In 5 laytt. 
Searching, search, 

C1460 Towneley Myst. xxiv. 238 Lefe syrs, let be youre 
laytt and loke that ye layu. 

t Iiait, v . 1 Obs. Forms: 3-4 Ieite(n, 5 layt, 
pa. t. 3 leited, 5 layt, laytid. [? OE. *ldgettan, 

i. Eg, lieg (p—*laugi-z) flame ; cognate and parallel 
formations are Goth, lauhatjan, QYLG. lohatfan, 
lohejiht, - 6 n , lougazzan.] intr. To flash, gleam, 
lighten. Hence fLeitende tailing) ppl. a. 

c 1205 Lay. 18539 Ofte he hire lokede on & leitede mid 
ejene. a 1225 Leg. Rath. *370 Ipeleitende fur, bet warpeil 
euch fot. a 1225 St. Marker. 13 Ich loki ne mei, swa paet 
liht leomeS ant leitecS. a 1225 Auer. A’. 356 Ne kurneS non 
into Parais bute puruh pisse leitende sweorde. 1390 Gower 
Cotrf. III. 95 The thunder-stroke smit, er it leite. <71425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 2228 Hyt laytyd, thondred, and reynned 
among. Ibid. 2234 Hyt raynyd ne thondryd ne layt nout 
Sythen thou wentyst out of thys toune. 

Lait (L’t), vf Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4 latt, 
4-5 layte, lait(e, 5-9 late, 9 lait. [a. ON. leit a, 
corresponding to OE. wlatian to behold, Goth. 
•wlaitCm {-nepiriXeTreiTdai ) ; related by ablaut to ON. 
lit-r, OE. ivliie aspect, appearance, OS. ivliti face, 
form, Goth, vilit-s face, and ON. llta, OE. wlitan 
to look.] 

1 . trans. To look or search for; to seek, try to 
find. Also with inf. or clause as object. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7323 Omang pir puple sal pou latt 
A stalworth man pat saul haitt. 13.. E. E. AUii. P. C. 
277 He lurkkes & laytes where watz le best. <11350 Si. 
fames 305 in Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. \1881) 101 Graithly 
up he laites and hikes All his bagges and all his bokes. 
<11400 Sir Perc. 255 The grete Godd for to layte Fynde 
hyme whenne he may. c 1400 Finable 4 Gaw. 237 Aven- 
tures for to layt in land, a 1400-1450 A lexander 2341 (Dubl.) 
bates ane oper lodesnian, alosed more of strenth. c 1440 
York Myst. xvii. in Vn-witty men 3e werre To lepe ouere 
lande to late a ladde. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words, T o Late, 
Cumb. to seek. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Lait, to seek 
any thing hidden. N. _ 1864 Atkinson Stanton Grange 122 
Now, all you can do is to late her poor little body. 1891 
— Moorland Par. 156 Are you lairing goud? 

t b. To search or look through ; to examine. 
13.. St. Erkenwolde 155 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
269 We haue oure librarie laitid pes longe seuene dayes. 

2 . absol. or intr. To look, search. Also dial. 
To look for a word ; to hesitate in speech. 

c 1300 Cursor M, 5975 Quar-to snld yee ferrer lait 13. , 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. 97 Sayde pe lorde to po ledez, lavtez 
3et ferre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7669 All. .laited aftur pe lede 
■with alight wille. c 1460 Towneley Myst. x, 137 And this 
is, who wyll late, The sext moneth of hyr conceytate, That 
geld is cald. Ibid, xviii. 180 Thise ar the commaundmentys 


ten, who so will lely layt. 1804 R. Anderson Cumberld, 1 
Ball. 87 He ne’er lies a teale widoutlaitin. 

Lait, Sc. and north, form of Late. 

Laiter, obs. variant of Lauohteu 2, 

Laith, Laith- : see Loath, Loath-. 

Laithly, obs. form of Laidly a. dial. 
t Larting. Obs. Also 4 leityng^e. [f, Lait 
zil + MSak] Lightning, 

<•1340 Cursor M. 533 (Trin.) ponder & leitynge [Colt. 
leuening], 1388 Wycuf Eccliis. xxxii. 14 Leltyng schal go 
bifore hail. 1422 tr. Seercta Secret., Priv. Priv. 141 Of 
tlie Reyne also comyth, .manyharmes, As thondyr, laitynge. 

Laity (LF l *Iti). Forms: 6 lays tie, 6-7 lai-, 
lay tie, 6-S laiety, 7 lay(e)ty, 7- laity, [f. lai. 
Lay a. + -(i)ty. An AF. lain occurs, with the 
sense of ‘lay property’ (cf. realty, spiritualty), in 
Year-hk. 33 Ed, I (1864) 41 1.] 

1 . The condition or state of a layman ; the not 
being in orders. 

1616 Bullokak, Lottie, the estate or degree of a lay 
man. 1726 Ayusfe Parergon 208 The more usual Causes of 
this Deprivation are such as these, viz. a mere Laity, or 
want of Holy Orders [etc.]. 1831 Manning Let. in Life 
(1895) I. x. 72 The objection against my laity has been 
strongly urged. 

2 . The body of the people not in orders as op- 
posed to the clergy; laymen collectively. (The 
older term for ‘ the laity’ was Lay Fee. . In 1348 
a synonymous lenity occurs app. as a non_ce-wd.) 

? 1541 Constitute T. Cranmeri et atiorum in Wilkins 
Concilia (1737J III. 862/2 In the y ere of our Lord MDXLL 
it was agreed .. that if any of the inferiour degree dyd 
receave at their table any Arch-bishop, Bishop,.. or any 
of the laitie of lyke degree, as Duke, Marquess [etc.]. 
1546 Langley tr. Pol. Verg. De Invent, iv. iii. 85 In the 
Christen common welthe there bee two sortes of menus one 
called the laytie. 1579 Fknton Guicciard. HI. (1599) 143 
The diuision being no lesse amongst the spiritualty 
then the layetie. *660 R. Coke Power f Subj. 82 Both 
of them have power to consecrate the Sacrament of our 
Lord’s Supper, and give it to the laity. 1710 Prideaux 
Or/g. Tithes iii. t6a_ The Alienations . . of Tithes which 
gave unto the Laiety in France a civil Right to them. 1780 
W. Cole in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 68 Most 
of tire Clerical Subscribers, and possibly many of the 
Layity. 1837-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. I. 1. iii. § 42 The clergy 
were now retrograding, while the laity were advancing. 
1870 Dickens A". Drood ii, You may offer bad grammar 
to the laity, or the humbler clergy, but not to the Dean. 

3 . Unprofessional people, as opposed to those 
who follow some learned profession, to artists, etc. 

*832 Austin Jurispr. xxxviii, The laity (or non-lawyer 
part of the community) are competent to conceive the more 
general rules. 1875 Helps Ess., Organiz. Daily ; Life 107 
Artists are wont to think the criticisms of the laity raiher 
weak and superfluous. 1880 H. QuIlter in Macm. Mag. 
Sept. 393 Most of the laity still connect the word pre- 
Raphaelitism with visions of gaunt melancholy women. 
1898 Allbutis Syst. Med. V. 281 The disease being one of 
the existence of which the laity may be said to be ignorant. 

Hence La’itysliip nonce-ivd the position or 
personality of one of the laity; in quot.ajocular title. 

1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 128 Should I make thy laity- 
ship heir of such an estate .. thou wouldest count me the 
wisest man that ever was since the creation. 

Laizer, obs. form of Lazar. 

Lak, obs. form of Lack ; var. LAC 2 . 

Lakay, Laka(y)n, obs. ff. Lackey, Lakin 1 . 

+ Lake, cbf Obs. Forms : i lfto, 2-3 lao, 
(lak-1, 3 loc, (lok-), loao. [OE. lac (:— prehis- 
toric *laiko m , *MM) neut. and fem. ; not found 
with the same meaning in any other Tent, lang., 
but usually identified with the Com. Teut. *laiko- 
‘play’, Lake sbf With regard to the sense, it 
may be compared with OE. llcian to please, Like 
v., from another grade of the same root.] An 
offering, sacrifice ; also, a gift. Only OE. and 
early ME. J'o lake (cl at.), as a gift. 

Beowulf {Z.) 1584 He . . oSer swylc ut of-ferede laS-licu lac. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. viii. 4 Ac gang at-eowe Jze pam 
sacerde and bring hym pa lac pe moyses behead on hyra 
7ecySnes.se. c 1175 Lamb. Horn.' 39 Ne con him crist na 
mare pong pene pah he sIo3e pin child and here pe bis 
heaued to lake, cp zoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 45 pe pre loc pe 
ich er nemde pat is gold, and recbeles and mirre. <11225 
Leg. Rath. 63 De riche reo 3 eren..brohten to lake, a 1225 
A ta r. R. 152 pe preo kinges..offren Jesu Crist peo deore- 
wnrS'e preo lobes, c 1250 Gen. 4- Etc- 1798 And iacob sente 
fer bi-foren him riche loac, and sundri boren. 

t Lake, sbf Obs, Forms: 2 Orm. 1033k, 3 
leyk, 4 laic, 4-6 laik(e, layk(e, 5 lak(e. [a. 
ON. leik-r play, corresp. to OE. Idc neut. or masc. 
warlike activity (once only; but see Lake rA 1 ), 
OHG. leich masc. and neut. song, melody, Goth. 
laik-s dance :-OTeut. *laike~, a verbal sb. from 
*laikan to play, Lake ®.l] 

1 . Play, sport, fun, glee. In pl. games, tricks, 
goings on. 

c xzoo Ormin 2i66_ Inn aegaede and in Ie33kess. c 1300 
Havelok 1021 For it ne was non horse-knaue , . That he 
ne kam thider, the leyk to se, 13.. E. E. Altit . P. B. 274 
pat for her lodlych laykez alosed pay were, 1340-70 A lex. 
<5- Bind. 465 We ne louen in our land no laik nor no mirthe. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 1704 The childe hadd no powste His 
layltes to lett. a 1400-50 A lexander 4685 pe cursed laike 
o couatis. ware clene with it drenchid. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xvi. 66 Welcom hym worshipfully laghyng with lake. 
1570 Levins Manip. 198/15 A layke, play, Indus , 


LAKE. 

b. A stake at play. 

1597 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slae nog, I pledge, or all 
the play be playd That sum sail lose a laike. 

2 . A fight, contest. 

[<z 1000 Guthlac 1007 Wi^a nealaeceS unlast laces.] c 1400 
Destr. Troy 10408 pe lyght wex lasse, and pe laik endit. 
c 1420 Anturs of Ardt. 538 (Douce MS.) Lordes and ladies 
of pat laike likes, c X470 Golagros 4 Gaw. 832 Thus may 
ye lippin on the lake, throu lair that I leir. 1515 Scot, 
Field. 569 in Chet ham Misc. (1856) II, This layke lasted oa 
the lande, the lengthe of lower bowers. 

Lake (l^k), sb. 8 Obs. exc. dial. [OE. lacu 
str. fem. ; the sense shows that it is not ad. ’L.lacus 
(see next) but a native word, from a Teut. root 
*lak- denoting moisture ; cf. OE. lytcan to moisten. 
Letch v ., also Leak sb. and v. 

The OHG. lahha iG. Incite) pond, hog, is formally co- 
incident, but is perh, of Latin origin.] 

A small stream of running water ; also, a channel 
for water. Obs. exc. dial. 

955 Charier of Edred in Earle Charters 382 Daet to 
Mas7.Se forda andlang lace ut on Temere. 1235-52 Rentalia 
Glaston. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 35 Pro decern acris inter Lak. 
£■1450 Holland Howlat 19 This riche Revir dovn ran.. 
Throwe ane forest . . And for to lende by that laike 
thocht me levar. 1559 M orwyng Evonym. 346 The matter 
must . . be by and by tied and pressed in a little presse of 
wood, with a little lake or gutter of wood, c X630 Risdon 
Surv. Devon § 341 (1810) 351 Lyn, a pretty lake, streameth 
out of the Exmoor hills. 1630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845) 
265 We shall And him [TawJ a very small lake at his birth 
in Dartmoor. 1842-71 Pulman Rustic Sk. 6 Vrem rise to 
mouth there’s lots o’ lakes,— An rivers zum — that into ’n 
fall. 1880 E. Cornw. Gloss., I-ake, a small stream of 
running water. 1885 Pall Mail G. 11 June 4/1 Each tiny 
drain, called locally a ‘ lake ’, was edged broadly by a band 
of great saffron-hued king cups. 

b. Comb.: flake-frith, the close- time for fish- 
ing in a stream ; f lake-rift, a gully made by a 
stream. 

x 235-52 Rentalia Glaston. (Somerset Rec Soc.) 141 Et 
debet servare I.akefrithe. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 536 
And Ivonnez and lebardez to pe lake ryftes. 

Lake (U*k), sbA Forms : 3, 5 lac, 3, 4 lak, 
4-5 laake, leke, 4-6 lacke, 5-7 Se. laik(e, 6 Sc. 
layk, 7 laque, 3- lake. [Early ME. lac, a. OF. 
lac , ad. L. lacus basin, tub, tank, lake, pond ; the 
popular form of the word in OF. was lai. The 
present Eng. form lake (recorded from the 14th c.) 
may be due to confusion with prec., or perh. rather 
to independent adoption of L. lacus.} 

1 . A large body of water entirely surrounded by 
land ; properly , one sufficiently large to form a 
geographical leature. but in recent use often applied 
to an ornamental water in a park, etc. 

CX205 Lay. 1279-80 Ouer pen lac of Siluius & ouer 
pen lac [c 1275 lake] of Philisteus. <11300 Cursor M. 
2863 A stinkand see, pat semes als a lake of hell, 13.. 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. 438 penne lasned pe llak pat large 
watz are. <r 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. ( Blast us ) 226 Quhy 
tilde 3e pame oure godis lak, & pis to kast pame in pe lak ? 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 98 In pe grand of pat lac er 
funden faire precious stanes. <r 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 
799 par is a grete lake here hand. 1513 Douglas YE nets 
vn. xii. 150 Of thair bruyt resoundis the river And all the 
layk of Asia fer and neyr. 1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng,, 
Descr. Irel. 5/1 The ryver Ban renneth out of the leke into 
the. north ocean. 1657 Howell Londinop. 382 Being built 
on the South side of a large Laqne. 1696 Wiuston Theory 
Earth iv. (1722) 362 There were only smaller Laites and 
Seas, hut no great Ocean before the Deluge. 1774 Guldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 84 Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the landscape which this lake affords. 1813 Byron Let. 
5 Sept., in Moore Lett. 4 fmE, (1830) I. 426 Rogers wants 
me to go with him on a crusade to the Lakes. 1835 
Wordsworth (title) A Guide through the District of the 
Lakes. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I, 210 The navigation of 
the lakes is carried on by steamboats. 1853 M. Arnold 
Sahrab 4 Rustum Poems 1877 I. xo8 Never more Shall 
the lake glass her, flying over it. 

b. Iransf and Jig. (perh. in some instances from 
sense 2). 

a X225 St. Marker. 14 Ich leade ham. ripe ladliche lake of 
the suti sunne. 1526 Tindale Rev. xx. 14 Deth and hell 
were cast into the lake of fyre, 1669 Sturmy Mariner’s 
Mag. Verses a 4 Over the Ocean’s Universal Lake, 1866 
G. Macdonald Anti. Q. Neighb. ii. (1878) 21 Close by 
the vestry-door, there was this little billowy lake of grass. 
X890 W- J- Gordon Foundry xog We can see the wide lake 
of liquid metal simmering and spurting like porridge. 

e. The Great Lake (a phrase borrowed from 
the North American Indians) : the Atlantic ocean. 
The Great Lakes : the five lakes Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, which form the 
boundary between Canada and the U, S. 

1727 C. Colden Hist. Five Indian Nations 64 We have 
put ourselves under the great Sachem Charles, that lives on 
the other side of the great Lake, 1857 G. Lawrence Guy 
Liv. xxxi. 308 The most terrible tempest that ever desolated 
the shores of the Great Lake. 

1 2 . A pond, a pool. Obs. 

a 1000 O. E, Chron, sen. 656 (Laud MS.) purh mile pa 
meres and feonnes pa liggen toward Huntenduue porte and 
pas meres, and Jaces. <1x300 Cursor PI. 11934 parbi satt 
lesus on his plai, And lakes seuen he made o clai. <1x325 
Song Mercy 162 in £. E. P. (1862) 123 We slepe a[s] swolle 
swyn inlake, c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol, 269 Ne noon so 

f reygoos gooth in the lake, <2x400 Pis till of Sttsatt 229 
le lyft vp pe lach and leop ouer pe lake, pat aouthe. 
?<t 1500 Chester Pl. (E. E. T. S.) vii. 291 Lye there, lydder, 
in the lake. 1609 Tc. Acts fas. VI (1816) IV. 432/1 All 
vtheris, garthis, pullis, haldis, Laikis and nettis. 
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LAKIE, 



1 3 . [after Vulg. locus] A pit ; a den (of lions) ; 
occas. a grave. Obs. 

c X320 R. Brunne Medit. 34.7 For }>ey to my soule deluyn 
a lake, a 1340 Hampole Psalter vii. 16 pe lake he oppynd 
and vp grofe it. 138* Wyclif Isa. xxxviii. 18 Thai shut 
not abyden thi treuthe, that gon douu in to the lake, a 1430 
Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soe.) 350 Whan he dede ryse out of his 
lake Than was ther suche an erthe quake That [etc.]. 
1306 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 33 And set hym in y 4 
lake of lyotts where Danyell the prophetc was. 

Jig. <11400 Prymer (1891) 83 He ladde me out of pe 
laake of wrechchednesse. 

fb. An underground dungeon ; a prison. Obs. 
138* Wyclif per. xxxviii. 6 Thei putte doun Jeremye in 
cordis and in to the lake. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb. ) 
73 Cristyn thus entryd was In to that horribyl and lothful 
lake. 

f 4 . Used after L. locus** a wine-vat. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ren, xiv. 20 And the lake is defoulid with 
oute the citee, and the hlood wen te out of the lake vn to 
the brijdels of horsis. 1657 (?. Thornley Daphnis <5- Chloe 
48 Daphnis cast them [sc. grapes] into the presse, and trod 
them there; and then anon, out of the Lake, tunn’d the 
Wine into the Butts. 

5 . attrib, and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as lake- 
fishery, -fowl , -level, -shore (in quot. attrib.), - side , 
-system ; also lakeward adj. and adv. Also in the 
names of fishes, as lake-herring , -shad, - sturgeon , 
-trout, - -whiting , for which see the second member. 

1883 F. A. Smith Swedish Fisheries 13 (Fish. Exh. Publ.) 
It is scarcely possible to find the approximate value of the 
"lake fisheries of Sweden by the official returns. 18x3 Hogs 
Queen’s Wake , Nt. Second Wks. (1876) 26 The Make-fowl's 
wake was heard no more. x86o Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) xii, $ 538 A lowering of the *lake-level. 1896 Howells 
Impressions Sf Exp. 7 In that cold "lake-shore country 
the people dwelt in wooden structures. 1560 J. Daus tr. 
Sleuiane's Comm. 323 After they couche them selues in a 
pece of grounde, by the "lake side. X727 Philip Quarll 
(1816) 31 He attended me to the lake side. 1871 W. Morris 
in Mackail Life (1899) I. 238 A swan rose trumpeting 
from the lakeside. x86x Times 22 Oct., Canada and the 
Make system, .cut into the States on the north. 1871 W. 
Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 270 The slope on the 
•lakeward side. 

b. instrumental, as lake-moated ’ -reflected, sur- 
rounded adjs. C. locative, as lake-diver ; lake- 
resounding adj. Also lake like adj. 

1657 Reeve God’s Plea. 23 What art thou? .. Adam’s 
Ulcer, . . the "lake-diver, the furnace brand, the brimstone- 
match of that cursed man. 1843 Ruskin Alod. Paint. I. 
it. hi. iv. 251 White and "lake-like fields [of mist], 1820 
Scott Abbot xxxviii, The locked, guarded, and "lake-moated 
Castle of Lochleven. x8ai Shelley Promt th. Unb, r. i. 744 
He will watch .. the "lake-reflected sun illume the yellow- 
bees. 1717 Parnell Homer’s Bait. Frogs 4 Mice 5 The 
"Lake-resounding Frogs selected Fare. x8ax Shelley Pro- 
ttteik. Unb. 11. ii'. 38 Like many, a "lake-surrounded flute, 
Sounds overflow the listener's brain. 

6 . Special comb. : lake-basin, a depression which 
contains, or has contained, a lake; lake-country 
= Lake-land ; lake-crater, a crater which contains 
or has contained a lake; lake-fever US. local, 
malaria; lake -fly U.S., an ephemerid {Ephe- 
mera sitnulans), which swarms in the Great Lakes 
late in July (Cent. Diet .) ; lake-lawyer U. S., a 
jocular name given to two different fishes, the bow- 
fin and the burbot, in allusion to their voracity; 
lake-lodge, -ore (seequots.) ; lake-weed, water- 
pepper ( Polygomim hydropiper). Also Lake-land. 

1833 Lyeli. Prim. Geol. III. 9 The whole assemblage 
must terminate somewhere ; ..where they reach the bound- 
ary of the original 'lake-basin. 1875 Lowell Wks. (1890) 
IV. 363 The greater part of Wordsworth’s vacations was 
spent m his nati.e "Lake-country. 1833 Lyell Print. 
Geol, III. 197 If we pass from the Upper to the Lower 
Eifel we find the celebrated "lake-crater of Laach. 1859 
Bartlett Diet. Amer., *Lake lawyer, the Western 
Mud-fish. Dr. Kirtland says it is .. called the lake 
lawyer, from its ‘ferocious looks and voracious habits'. 
X884 Evangelical Mag. May 212 [Beavers’] Lodges are 
built sometimes on the shores of lakes .. These are called 
‘"lake-lodges’. 18S4T. L. Pihpson Utiliz. Minute Life x. 
256 In the lakes of Sweden there are vast layers of iron 
oxide almost exclusively built up by animalcules. This 
kind of iron-stone is called "lake-ore, 1653 Phil. Trans. 
XVII, 876 ‘Tis branched and seeded something like Spinage 
or Mercury, but leaved rather like "Lake weed. x7<io J. Lee 
Introd Bei, App. 316 Lake weed, Polygonum , 

b. Lake poets, school, terms casually applied 
to the three poets, Coleridge, Southey, and Words- 
worth, who resided in the region of the English 
Lakes ; lake poetry, the poetry written by them. 

18x7 Edin. Rem. Aug. 509 When we have occasion to 
consider any new publication from the Lake school. 1837 
Penny Cycl.VlI. 343/2 The appellation of Lake-poets, given 
to these three individuals after the publication of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads.’ 1843 H. N. Coleridge in Stanley Life 
Arnold (1884) I, i. 16 What has been somewhat 'unreason, 
ably called the Lake Poetry. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library \ 1. 307 To the whole Lake school his [Hazlitt’s] 
attitude is always the same— justice done grudgingly. 

< 0 - Lake-dweller, one who in pre-histone times 
lived in a lake-dwelling or lake-habitation, 

i.e. one built upon piles driven into the bed of a 
lake; lake-hamlet, -settlement, -village, a col- 
lection of such dwellings; lake-man « lake-dweller . 

1863 Lyell A ntiq, Man si In the stone period the "lake- 
dwellers cultivated all these cereals. Ibid. x8 The Swiss 
"lake-dwellings seem first to have attracted attention during 
the dry- winter of 1853-4, 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept, 


X2 Researches into the lake-dwellings of West Scotland. 
1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 69 The piles used in the Swiss 
Stone age "Lake-habitations were evidently. . prepared with 
the help of stone axes. Ibid. (1878) 34 A. .piece of pottery 
apparently intended to represent a "Lake-hamlet. 1884 W. 
Westall Coniemp. Rev. July 70 The brain of the "lake- 
man was equal to that of the men of our own time. 1363 
Lyell Antiq. Man 23 The reindeer is missing in the Swiss 
"lake-settlements. 1863 Lubbock Preh. Times 126 The 
"Lake-villages of the Bronze age were contemporaneous. 

f Lake, sbA Obs . Also 6 Sc. laik, 7 layke. 
[First found in Chaucer ; prob. a. Du. taken, corresp. 
to OJL.lachen ‘ clamidem’ (Wr.-Wiilcker 377/22), 
OFris. leken, OS. lakan mantle (chlamys), veil of 
the temple, OIIG. lahhan (MUG. lachen), mod.G. 
lakan from LG.] Fine linen. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 147 He dide next his white 
leere Of clooth of lake fyn and cleere. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 73 Biyngyng hir brede als whyt as lake. 
1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. i.lii, Thir fair ladyis in silk and 
claitli of laik. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 234 Quhilk 
causit hes to lurk wnder the laik Richt mony cowavt durst 
nocht cum to straik, X603 Philotus lx, The quliytest layke 
hot with the blackest asse. 

Sake (M'k), sb. 6 [Orig. a variant of Lac. 1] 

1 . A pigment of a reddish hue, originally obtained 
from lac (cf. LacI 2), and now from cochineal 
treated as in 3. 

xSx6 Bullokar, Lake, a fatre red colour vsed by painters. 
162a Peacham Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 130 Lay your colours 
upon your Pallet thus : first your white lead, then Lake. 
1674 Beale's Pocket Bk. in H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) III. 131 Several parcells of Lake of my own 
mafeeing. 1728 Desaguuers in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 608 
Instead of Vermilion the red Paper may be painted with. 
Carmine or Lake. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 
751 Deep Prussian blue and lake, .form a purple of the next 
degree of excellence. X859 Gullick &_Timus Paint. 224 
The common lake is prepared from Brazil wood. 

2. transf. as the name of a colour. 

1660 Albert Durer Revived xx Lake ..is an excellent 
Crimson-colour. 1686 Aglionby Painting Illustr. 1. 23 In 
imploying of fine Colours, as fine lacks Ultra Marine Green, 
ric- 1882 Garden 7 Oct. 312/3 Of new flowers there are . 
Constancy, yellow, deeply edged with lake. 

3 . In extended sense : A pigment obtained by 
the combination of animal, vegetable, or coal-tar 
colouring matter with some metallic oxide or earth. 
Often preceded by some qualifying word, as crim- 
son, Florence, green, madder, yellow, etc. lake. 
Indian lake : a crimson pigment prepared from 
stick-lac treated with alum and alkali. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 137 How to take the Lake 
of any Flower. 1791 Hamilton Bcrthollet's Dyeing I. 1. 1. 
ii. 37 If a solution of a colouring substance be mixed with 
a solution of alum .. [and] if .. we add an alkali ., the 
colouring particles are then precipitated, combined with the 
alumine . . this compound has got the name of Lake. 1812 
Sir H. Davy Ghent. Philos. 430 The red juices of fruits 
were fixed by it [tungsten] so as to make permanent and 
beautiful lakes. 1822 Imisqn Set. 4 Art II. 4x0 The lakes 
chiefly used are red colours, and these are of different quali- 
ties. 1833 W. Gregory Inorg. Client, (ed. 3) 204 Carmine 
is a lake of cochineal. 1866 Roscoe Elent. Client, xx. 180 
Alumina . . has the power of forming insoluble compounds 
called lakeswith vegetable colouring matter. 1877 O’Neill 
in Encycl. Brit. VII. 573/1 The precipitate is usually called 
the ‘lake ’ of the particular metal and colouring matter. 

4 . Comb., as lake-red, vermilion sbs. and adjs. ; 
lake-coloured adj. 

X764 Mus. Rust. I. 166 note. The lake-red used by the 
painters in enamel is composed of fine gold dissolved 
in aqua regia, with sal armoniac. X796 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 31 IV. 214 Pileus fine lake red, changing with 
age to a rich orange and buff. 188a Garden 23 Mar. 
196/2 A leafy cluster of blossoms., of a brilliant lake-vermil- 
lion hue. 1898 P. M anson Trof.Diseases i. 23 The black 
pigment shews up very distinctly in the homogeneous lake- 
coloured sheet of free haemoglobin. 

Lake (l£‘k), vA Now chiefly dial. Forms; 1 
Moan, 4 leyke, laiky, 4-6 Mike, layke, 6, 9 laak, 
8 -9 laik, 4- lake. [A Com. Teut. reduplicative str. 
vb,, OE. lacan, pa. t. Hole, /A- ON. leika, pa. t. Uk 
(Sw. leka, Da. lege), Goth, laikan, pa. t. lailaik , 
MHG. leicken, pa. t. leichte , pa. pple. geleichen. 
The word seems in ME. to have been re-adopted in 
the Scandinavian form. Its currency is almost 
entirely northern, no forms with 0 being known. 
The inflexion has been weak since the 13th c.] 
tl- intr. To exert oneself, move quickly, leap, 
spring ; hence, to fight. Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2848 Da ne dorston aer dareffftm lacan on 
hyra man-dryhtnes miclan pearfe. a xooo Juliana 674 Heli- 
seus . . leolc ofer la^uflod longe hwile on swonrade. c 1205 
Lay. 21270 ArSur him tec to swa hit a liun weoren. Ibid. 
28522 Hit tec toward hirede folc vnimete. 0x400 Destr . 
Troy 9997 Thus pai laiket o pe laund the long day ouer, 
fp. trans. To move quickly. 

CXS05 Lav. 29662 Up he tec pene staf pat water per after 
leop. 

2 , intr. To play, sport; occas. in amorous or ob- 
scene sense ; dial, to take a holiday from work ; 
to be out of work. Also with about, away. 

cx 300 Havclok 950 The children.. with him leykeden here 
fille, X3, . E. h, Allit, P. B. 872 Laykez wych hem as 
yow lyst & letez my gestes one. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 
187 And yf hym luste for to layke panne loke we mowe. 
c mm Desir. vv»« This Clunestra . , For lacke of hit 


c 1400 Destr. Troy 12734 This Clunestra . . For lacke of hir 
lord latked besycle. c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 238 How pis 
loseli laykis with his lorde. 1370 Levins Manip, 198/13 


1399 T. Cutwode Caltha Poet. Pref. (1815) Av, Let the 
lasses giue over laaking in the greene. 1674 .Ray N. C. 
Words 28 To Lake : to Play, a word common to all the 
North Country. 1803 R. Anderson Cumber Id. Ball. 62 
The peat-stack we us’d to lake roun ’ll be brunt ere this ! 
a 1804 J. Mather Songs (1862) 91 (Sheffield Gloss.) Why 
don’t these play-acting foak lake away? 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxxiii, Any tidy lass . . that . . would not go laiking 
about to wakes and fairs. 1839 Mrs. Gaskell Round the 
Sofa II. 101 The men [in Westmoreland] occasionally going 
off laking.. that is, drinking, for days together. 1892 Spec- 
tator 16 Apr. 529/1 The Yorkshire word to signify playing, 
as generally understood, is ‘ laking ’. 

f b. quasi-f«z;zj. To sport with. mock. Obs. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1212 A! hou wimmen conne hit 
make Whan thai wil ani man lake ! 
f 3 . refl. To amuse oneself, play. Obs. 
cx 350 Will. Paterae 31 [He] Iayked him long while to 
lesten fat merpe. c 1380 Sir Fcrunib. 3356 pai hadden . . 
burdes brijte & bolde . . to layky hem wan pay wolde. a 1400- 
30 Alexander 1770 Se quat I send to pe, son pi-selfe with 
to laike. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. it. xiv. 1271 As this Queyne 
apon a day Hyr laykand in a medow lay. 

floake, vf Obs. [f. Lake jA 1 ] trans. To 
present an offering or sacrifice to. 

_ci2oo_Ormin X172 pa lakesst tu Drihhtin wipp shep Gast- 
like i pine pmwess. Ibid. 7430 pa pre kingess lakedenn Crist 
Wipp prinne kinne lakess. 

Iiake (l<?‘k), vA [f. Lake r />.'■] trans. To 

make lake-coloured. 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 446 This difficulty [number 
of chromocytes obscuring leucocytes] may be overcome by 
using Thomas) 0-3 acetic add solution for diluting the 
blood, this having the effect of 1 laking ’ the chromocytes. 

Lake, obs. form of Lac sbO, Lack. 
jLalreism ; see Lakism. 

Ica-ke-land, la keland, [f. Lake sbA + 
Land.] The land of lakes ; spec, the region of the 
English lakes, consisting of parts of Cumberland, 
Lancashire, and Westmoreland. Also attrib. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 130 Those contests were 
carried on at a distance from our Lake-land. 1883 Spectator 
ox July 928/r Lovers of English lakeland. 1884 Illustr, 
Loud. News 22 Nov, 491 Will you enlighten us lakeland 
folk? 1893 Daily News 19 Aug. 3/1 How delicious are 
these lakeland gardens. 

Hence La-kelaader, a dweller in lakeland. 

1895 Daily News 19 Aug. 3/r As to the rain, Lakelanders 
seemed to think their district is greatly maligned. 

ILakeless (L^'kles), a, [f. Lake sbA + -less.] 
Having no lakes. 

1882 G. Allen Colin Clout's Cal. (1883) 216 Relatively 
hilly and lakeless Europe. 1893 Daily News 17 Nov. 5/4 
In respect of equability of flow.. the Thames is probably 
superior to all other lakeless rivers in this country. 

Lakelet (Lri'kilet). [f. Lake sbA + -let.] A 
small lake. Also transf. 

1796 W. Marshall W. England 1. 13 Dosmary Pool, a 
small lakelet., lies among the mountains. 1863 Livingstone 
Zambesi xix. 393 The fine fish which abound in the lakelet. 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 81 A little white lake* 
let of fog would be seen far down in Napa Valley. 
Daken, obs. f. Lack vA; variant of Lakin. 
I„aker (l^’kai) L [f. Lake sbA 4 -er L] 

+ 1 . A visitor to the English lakes. [A pun: see 
quot. 1805.] Obs. 

1798 [J. Plumptre] (title) The Lakers ; a Comic Opera 
in Three Acts. 1803 Bp. Watson in R. Watson Life 4818. II. 
269 Lakers (such is the denomination by which wedistinguish 
those who come to see our country, intimating thereby not 
only that they are persons of taste who wish to view our 
lakes, but idle persons who love laking’. the old Saxon 
word to lake, or play, being of common use among school- 
boys in these parts). 1806 Southey in C. C. Southey Life 
III. 41 You would come as a mere laker and pay a guide 
for telling you what to admire. 1829 — Sir T. More (1831) 
1. 42 A stepping-stile has been placed to aecommodate Lakers 
with an easier access. 

2 . One of the ‘ Lake poets’. 

1819 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. 73 
Apropos to Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Wordsworth, I want you 
to read one fair specimen of the great Laker. 1876 E, Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. 1x889) I. 381 The Lakers all .. first despised, 
and then patronised ‘ Walter Scott ’. 

3 . ( U. S. local.) A fish living in or taken from a 
lake, spec, the lake-trout of N. America. 

X846 J. Wilson Let. in Hamilton Mem. vii. (1839) 234 
, Fresh- water ones [trout] found Lu the river, but more like 
lakers. 1876 Forest 4 Stream 13 July 368/2 He pulls like 
a laker, ana you'll think you’ve got a whale. 

I 4 . A boat constructed for sailing on the great 
I lakes of America. 

1887 Century Mag. Aug. 484/2 A twenty-foot laker can 
slip through any lock without scraiching her paint. 
I.a*ker 2 . [f. Lake vP + -ER 1 .] One who ‘lakes’. 
1803 [see Laker 1 x]. 1876 in Whitby Gloss., s.v. Lake . 
Xiake-wake, erroneous form of Like-wake. 
Lakey, obs. form of Lackey; var. Laky aA 
Lakh: see Lac 2 . 

Lakie (ltf^ki). A. Also 8 leaky. An 
irregularity in the tides observed in the Firth of 
Forth (see quot. 1 7 Q 5 )- Also lakie-tide. 

17x0 Sibrald Hist. Fife ( 1803) 87 There are lakies in the 
river of Forth, which are in no other river in Scotland. 
X79S Sinclair Statist. Acc. Scot. XIV. 612 The tides in 
the_ river Forth . . exhibit a phenomenon not to be found 
(it is said) in any other part of the globe. This is what 
the sailors call a leaky tide. ..When the water has flowed 
for 3 hours, it then runs back for about an hour and a 
half; .. it returns immediately, and flows during another 


LAKIN. 



hour and a half to the same height it was at before, and 
this change takes place both in the flood and ebb tides. 
1885 D. Beveridge Culross 4 Tnlliallan I. i. 35 The lakie 
tide never recedes much more than two feet before returning 
on its regular course. . . When the lakie has run its course, 
the. tide flows or recedes, as the case may be, to the proper 
limit of high or low water. 

LaMu 1 (l^-kin). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 lakan., 
lakayn, 5-6 laykin, -yn, 8 laken, laking, 9 (in 
glossaries) lairkin. [app. connected with Lake 
v . 1 ; cf. ON. leika plaything.] A plaything, toy; 
in quots. 1440, 1460 said of a baby. 

Bp. . Kennet (c 1700), quoted in Promp, Para., gives 
‘Leikin, a sweetheart. Northumbl 
c 1440 Gasia Rom. xxxii. 123 (Harl. MS.) He putt vp in 
his bosom b es iij. lakayns. c 1460 Town e ley Myst. xiii. 242 
Ilk y ere that commys to man She bryngys furth a lakan. 
1570 Levins Manip. 134/5 A Laykin, babie, crepundia. 
1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl., Takings, playthings 
for children. North. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler VVestmld. Dial. 
(1821) 87, I brout her a Lunnon laken, a conny bab. 1853 
Robinson IV hitby Gloss., Lairkins, children’s toys ; trinkets 
in general. 

■f Lakin. 2 . Obs. Also 5, 7 lakan, 6 lakens. See 
also Byklakin. [Contracted f. Lady 4- -kin ; cf. 
bodikins , pittikins.) Only in By {pur) lakin, a 
trivial form of By Our Lady. 

1496 Dives 4- Paup. (W. de W.) n. xii. 121/2 Some [swere] 
by laken, some by our lady. 1333 More Apol. iv. Wks. 
849/2 By our lakens brother husband . . yet woulde I rather 
abyde the perill of hreding vvormes in my bely. rfiro Shaks. 
Temp. m. iii. x By’r lakin, I can goe no further, Sir, My old 
bones akes. 1616 [W. Haughton] English-men for my 
Money C 4, Bir laken sirs, I thinks tis one a clocke. a 1623 
[see Byrlakin]. 

Laking 1 (l^’kig),®#/. jA 1 Now dial [f. Lake 
V . 1 + -ing 1 .] Playing, amusement. Also alt rib. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 594 When he es yhung and 
luil'es laykyng. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. vin. xxxv. 5188 
Than he Sayd . . God mot at yhoure laykyng be 1 a. 1816 
[see Laker]. 1857 E. Waugh Lane. Life 216 They were 
used to call this pastime .. Making wi’t’ Boggart’ ; that is, 
playing with the Boggart. 1884 H. Seebohm Brit. Birds 
II. 436 These ‘ laking ’-places, as they are locally termed, 
are frequented by 1. great number of males, who fight for 
possession of the females. 

Laking 1 (lj^kig), vbl. sb 2 [f. Lake sbA + -ing 1 .] 
a. Visiting the English lakes, b. Writing poetry 
in the style of the Lake school. 

1822 J. Wilson fakes Note, Wks. 1856 VI. 103 We should 
suppose that Spring was a season by no means amiss for 
Laking. 1837 Foreign Q. Rev. XIX. 301 German romanti- 
cism and English laking are one. 

Lakish (l?‘kij), a. [f. Lake sbA + -ish.] 

a. Abounding in lakes or pools, b. In- 
habiting a lake. Obs. 

1390 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) F 3 , 1 know he knowes that 
watrie lakish hill. . x66x Lovell Hist. Anim, 4 Min. 
Introd., Fishes which are . . lakish, as the Umbla, trout, 
carp [etc.]. 1681 Ghetham Angler's Vade-m. xi. § x (1689) 
no All Fishes, whether Maxine, Fluviatile, or Lakish. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Lake poets; resem- 
bling the productions of those poets. 

1819 Abelard 4 Heloisa 222 Oh ! that we had the lakish 
pow’r To dwell on owls ! — for half an hour. 1822 Blackw. 
Mag. XI. 478 The Edinburgh Reviewers would say it was 
a Lakish rant. 1831 Ibid. XXIX. 218 This couplet .. was 
pronounced ‘ lakish ’. 

Hence La-kishness. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 2x8 Talking of lakishness — 
the Southrons . .have a strange idea of the Lakes. 

Lakist (l^**kist) . [f. Lake sbA + -ist. Adopted 
in Fr. as lakisle. ] A member or adherent of the 
* Lake School ’ of poetry ; a Lake poet. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 546 Voted at last a rhymer 
and a pedant by the lakists and cockneys. <2 x849 P° E 
Cockton Wks. 1864 III. 462 The cant of the Lakists would 
establish the exact converse. 1883 B'ham Daily Post 
2 Apr. 5/1 The last surviving son of another ‘ Lakist ’ has 
followed him. 

So La'kism, affectation of the style of the Lake 
poets. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 462 The third canto of Childe 
Harold . . which from beginning to end is Lakeism— rank 
Lakeism. 

Lakka, Lakke, obs. forms of Lao Lack. 
Laky (lj I- ki), a . 1 [f. Lake ji.44.-yi.] Of or 
pertaining to a lake ; lake-like, 
x6xx Cotgr., Lacustre, lakie, belonging to a lake. x8o8 
Scott Marm. v. Introd., By , . flanking towers, and laky 
flood, Guarded and garrison'd she stood, x8z6 W. Elliott 
Nun 43 And all the Italian glory of the day, seems sweetly 
sleeping in each laky ray. 

Laky (1 j u ki), a . 2 Also 9 lakey. [f. Lake sbf 
+ -yLJ Of or pertaining to lake ; of the colour of 
lake ; spec, of the blood, when the red corpuscles 
are acted upon by some solvent. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 420 The gray stones. .are of a 
delicate hue, blue intermingling with pale greenish and 
lakey tints. x8o8 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxxi. 457 note, 
The haemoglobin has become diffused and the blood lakey. 

Lakye, obs. form of Lackey. 

La-la (la-la - ), a. [adj. use of la la interj. : see 
La int. b.) ‘So-so not so good as it might be, 
poor. 

1800 in Spirit Pull. fmls. (x8ox) IV ., 253 Finding my 
appetite very la, la, took two glasses of hitters. . 1806 Surr 
Winter in London I. 240 As to his singing, it is but , 1 a la. 
a 1849 Hartley Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 94 A species of 
composition so la-la and lackadaisacal. 
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LAMB. 


+ LaXe, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. Da. lalle to prattle.] 
intr. To speak. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 133 pen pe lorde wonder loude 
laled & cryed. Ibid. B. 9x3 pen laled Loth, ‘lorde what is 
best?’ [1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Lall , to cry out.] 

Lall (lael), v. [Echoic, after L. lallare.) intr. 
To say ‘ lal, lal ’ ; to speak childishly. Hence 
Ladling vbl. sb. Also attrib. 

1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. xxxv. 844 When 
stammering attains such a grade that the speech is thereby 
rendered very indistinct or entirely unintelligible, it is 
called lalling ( lallatio ). Ibid., When the attendants are 
silly.enough to imitate this lalling, ..the speech may retain 
a childish, lalling character. , ■ 

Lallan (larlau), a. and sb. Sc. [variant of 
Lowland.] A. adj. Belonging to the Lowlands 
of Scotland. B. sb. (Also Lallans .) The Low- 
land Scotch dialect. 

1783 Burns Addr. to Dell xix, But a’ your doings to 
rehearse ..Wad ding a’ Lallan tongue, or, Erse, In prose 
or rhyme. — To IV. Simpson, Postscr. ii, They .. spak 
their thoughts in plain, braid Lallans. 1791 A. Wilson 
Laurel Disputed Poems (1816) 40 (Jam.) Far affour gentles 
for their poets flew, And scorn’d to own that Lallan songs 
they knew. 1887 R. L. Stevenson Mem. 4 Portraits, Pas- 
torn l 99 , 1 translate John’s Lallan, for I cannot do it justice, 
being bom Britaimis in montibus. 

f LaTlate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. lallare : see next.] ‘ To speake baby-like’ 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Lallation (l&l^'jbn). [n. of action f. L. lallare 
to ‘sing lalla or lullaby’ (Lewis & Sh.). Cf. F. 
lallation.) f a. Childish utterance {obs.). b. An 
imperfect pronunciation of r, by which the sound of 
that letter is confused with that of / ; lambdacism. 

1647 E. Baron Cyprian Acad. A ij b, This makes me hope 
that you will dispence with the Lallation and Low dialect 
of this babe [sc. a book], whose tone is rude. 1864 R. F. 
Burton Dakome I. 158 The Popos and Dahomans have the 
same lallation as the Chinese, who call rum ‘ lum ’. 

Lam (lcem), sbf [? £ Lam v. (sense 2 b).] A 
kind of fishing net. Also lam-net. (Cf. Lammet.) 

1626 Spelm an Gloss, s.v. Lama, Sed nos hodie retis genus 
quo vtuntur piscatores, a lam vocamus. 1893 E. Angl. 
Gloss., Lam net, a net into which fish are driven by beating 
the water. 

Lam (Item), sb . 2 Weaving, [ad. F. lame (lit. 

‘ blade’) in the same sense.] (See quot. 1883.) 

x8ox J. Butterworth in A. Barlow Weaving (1878) 317 
The generality of weavers couple the first and third healds 
or shafts, and so are enabled to weave it with only two 
lams. , 1883 Almondb. 4 Huddersf Gloss., Lams, pieces of 
wood in a loom, connected with the treadles by strings, 
which are connected also with the jacks (above) in a similar 
way, and work the yelds. 

Lam (Isem), v. Forms : 6-8 lamme, lamb, 
7 lambe, 8 larnm, 6- lam. [Cf. ON. Ipnja (pa. t. 
lamtSa ), lit. ‘to lame’ («= QH£..l%niian, f. lama Lame), 
but chiefly used with reference to beating.] 

1 . irans. To beat soundly; to thrash ; to ‘ whack’. 
Now colloq. or vulgar. 

1595 [implied in Belam]. X396 Thomas Diet. (1606), 
Defust 0, to lamme or bumbast with strokes. 1631 Celestina 
lx. iii They will not sticke to strip them and lamme them 
soundly. 1719 Ozell tr. Misson's Mem . 306 A Fellow, 
whom he lamb'd most horribly. X783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) 1, Lammed, Verberatus. x8xa H. & J. Smith 
Rej. Addr., G. Barnwell, Quoth he, I would pummel and 
lam her well, 1869 F. H. Ludlow Little Bro. x6, I wish 
I’d been there ; I’d ha’ lammed him, I would ! 

transf. 1898 IVestm. Gaz , 20 July 7/2 The Lancashire 
amateur . . woke up in astonishing fashion and lammed the 
ball in every direction to the delight of all beholders. 

2 . intr. Chiefly school-boy slang, as to lam ( it ) 
into one, to lam out. 

1873 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 179 ‘ I had six cuts. . 
and Vialls did lam into me.’ 1882 * F. Anstey * Vice Versa 
(ed. 19) 84 ‘ Let him undress now, and we can lam it into 
him afterwards with slippers.* 1894 Conan Doyle Round 
Red La?np 276 ‘ Lam out with your whip as hard as yon 
can lick.’ 

b. dial. (See quot.) Cf. Lam j 3 ,1 
1893 E. Angl. Gloss., Lamming for eels, thrashing the 
water to make the eels go into a net. 

Hence Lamming vbl. sb., a beating, a thrashing, 
xfixx Beaum. & Fl. King, 4 no K, v. iii. One whose dull 
body will require a lamming, ifirx Cotgr,, Gaulle, .. a 
cudgelling, basting, thwacking, lamming. 1883 A Imondb. 4 
Huddersf, Gloss., Lammin, i.e. lamming, a heating. 

Lam, obs. form of Lamb, Lame, Loam. 

Lama 1 (la-ma). Also 9 err on. llama. [Thi- 
betan blama , the b being silent,] The title given 
to the Buddhist priests of Mongolia and Thibet. 
The chief Lamas of Thibet and Mongolia are called 
respectively Dalai {dalae or delliylama, or simply 
Dalai , and Tesho- or Teshu-lama ; the former is 
the higher in dignity, and is known to Europeans 
as the ‘ Grand Lama’. 

The Dalai Lama lives in the strictest seclusion, and is 
worshipped with almost divine honours. .When he dies, the 
lamas profess to search for a child who gives evidence that 
the soul of the deceased pontiff has entered into him ; when 
found, the child succeeds to the office. 

1634 tr. Martinis Cong, China 13 This Letter.. he sent by 
one of their Indian Priests (whom they call Lama). 1698 
J. Crull Muscovy 64 A certain High Priest, whom they 
call Dalae-Lama, or Lamalamalow. 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. ii, xvi. 68 Their supreme deity is the delli lama. 
1807 W. Irving Life 4 Lett. (1864) I. X99 When surrounded 


like the grand Lama., by a crowd of humble adorers. 1876 
Times 15 May 5/2 The greater in this last respect .. is the 
Dalai (or ‘Ocean’) Lama of Lhasa; the other is the 
Panchen Rinboche Jewel Doctor ’), or Teshu Lama of 
Tashi-lunpo. x88x Ch. Belts 10 Dec. 24/1 In spite of the 
determined antagonism of the preaching of the Shamans 
and Lamas from Mongolia. 1893 Waddell Buddhism of 
Tibet x Tibet, the mystic Land of the Grand Lama, joint 
God and King of many millions. 

attrib. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. II. 119 We 
find in the russian empire .. the lama, and the sebamane 
religions. x86x Swinhoe A t , China Camp. 366 The majority 
of the llama temples were situated outside the wall. 

Hence X>a - xnaic a., of ot pertaining to the lamas ; 
believed or taught by the lamas. La maism (also 
lamism), the system of doctrine and observances 
inculcated and maintained by the lamas. Xa'ma- 
ist, one who professes lamaism; also attrib. 
Lamai'stic a., of or pertaining to the lamaists. 
Zaa-maite = Lamaist. Lamai-tic a. = Lamaistio. 

18x4 tr. Klaproth's Trav. 115 This is the greatest festival 
of the Lamaites. _ 1817 Edin, Rev. XXVIII. 313 Prayer is 
one of the principal duties enjoined by Lamaism. 1827 
H. E. Lloyd tr. Timbowskis Trav. II. 207 Before the 
introduction of the Lamaic religion among them [the 
Mongols], 1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 108 The 
cruel and senseless penances and punishments sustained in 
many of the convents and nunneries of Lamism. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (1858) x88, I find Grand Lamaism itself 
to have a kind of truth in it. 1832 Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 
347 The Lamaitic worship. 1883 A theme um 24 Feb. 242.1 
The Lamaistic deviations from the simplicity of Gautama’s 
teaching. 1889 Century Mag. Mar. 657/2 The great annual 
festival of the lamaists in J uly. 1895 Waddell Buddhism 
of Tibet 2S7 The Lamaist temple is called ‘God’s house'. 
Ibid. 298 The Lamaist sceptre or Dorje. 

|| Lama 2 (la-ma). [Sp. ; lit. ‘plate’.] Gold 
or silver cloth, originally made in Spain. 

x8x8 La Belle Assemblce XVI I. 133/2 A gold embroidered 
lama_ drapery .. Borders of silver lama on crimson satin. 
x8ax in Mrs. Armytage Old Crt. Customs (1883) 36 A dress 
of silver lama over French lilac. 

Lama, erroneous form of Llama. 
t La* maoism. Obs, [Alter F. lamanisme 
(Hue),] == Lamaism. So Sjama-nical a. = Lamaic. 

1832 Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 339 The Tibetan portion . . 
is inhabited by a rough race, . . retaining many primitive 
superstitions beneath the engrafted Lamanism. 1867. M. 
Jones Hue's Tartary 243 The foundation of the lamauical 
hierarchy, framed in imitation of the pontifical court. Ibid. 
252 It is with this view [of enfeebling the strength of the 
Mongol princes] that the Emperors patronise lamanism. 

Lamantiu (lamm-ntinj. Also 8-9 lamen- 
tine, lamentin, 9 lamantine. [a. F. lamanlin , 
lament in.) The manatee. 

1706 Phillips, (ed. Kersey), Lamenting. 1762 Genii, 
Mag, 208 Tortoises also and lamantins are found here in 
great plenty, [in Granada]. 1797 Naval Chron. VII. 333 
The . lamentin (sea-cow or manattee), 1827 G. Higgins 
Celtic Druids 138 The hones of mammiferous sea animals 
namely, of the. Lamentin and of seals. 1863 Lubbock 
Preh. Times viii. (1869) 250 The Manatee or Lamantin. 

Lamar, variant of Lambek x , amber. 
Lamarckian (lama-rkian), a. and sb. [f. 
Lamarck, the name of a French botanist and 
zoologist (1744-1829')+ -IAN,] 

A., adj. Of or pertaining to Lamarck or to his 
theory respecting the cause of organic evolution, 
which he ascribed to inheritable modifications pro- 
duced in the individual by habit, appetency, and 
the direct action of the environment. B. sb. One 
who holds Lamarckian views. 

1846 Dana Zooph. vii. g 106 (1848) 107 These remarks are 
intended to support no monad or Lamarckian theory. 1838 
Darwin Life 4 Lett. II. 121 To talk of climate or Lamarck- 
ian habit producing such adaptations to other organic 
beings, is futile, 1893 A thenesnm 12 Aug, 220/2 Hegel was 
a keen enough scientific critic to see the defects of the 
Lamarckian theory. 

So Xiama-xcManism, S.ama-rcklsm, the doctrine 
of the origin of species as laid down by Lamarck. 
Iiama rcMte ==Lamakckian sb, 

1884 Stand, Nat. Hist. (1888) I. p, Ivi, These views essen- 
tially agree with what is known as Lamarckianism. 1884 
Ray Lankester in A thenteum 29 Mar. 412/2 Lamarckism 
looks very well on paper, but .. when put to the test of 
observation and experiment it collapses absolutely, 1890 
Times (weekly ed.) ro Jan. 7/3 There are [in biology] pure 
Darwinists, Wallaceists, Weissmannists, Lamarckites, and 
Romanesists. 

Lamasery (lama-sari). Also lamasary, lama- 
serai, lamassery, lamastery, lamestery. [a. F. 
lamaserie, app. formed irreg. by Hue from lama ; 
see Lama 1 . . 

The spelling lamaserai indicates that the word has been 
supposed to be a compound of Pers. sar&i inn (see Serai).] 
A Thibetan or Mongolian monastery of lamas. 
1867 M. Jones Hue’s Tart ary 36 During our stay at 
Tolon Noor, we had frequent occasion to visit the Lamas- 
eries, or Lama Monasteries, 1870 Pall Mall G. 23 Nov, 
x x, I was for seven years steward of the grand lamasary of 
Ga-den. 188a Baber in R. Geog. Soc. Suppl. Papers I. 1. 
p6 It Contains many lamaserais of 200 or 300 monks, some 
indeed of 2000 or 3000. 

Lamasse, obs. form of Lammas. 

Lamb (lsem), sb. Forms: a. 1 lnm(b, lamp, 
If mb, 2, 4-6 lam, 4-6 lame, 4-7 lambe, 5-6 
lamme, 7 lamm, 2- lamb. PI. 1 lamb, 3 
lambre, Orm. lammbre, 3-5 lambren, 4 1am- 
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berne, 4-5 lambryn, 5 lamber, lamboTn, lam- 
bres, lambron, 6 lambes, (lames, Sc. lammis), 
6- lambs, fl. 1-5 lomb, lombor, 2-5 lombe, 
3 lombbe, 4 lome, loombe, (lowmpe), 4-5 
loomb, 5 loom. PL 1 lomber, lombern, lom- 
bor, lombro, lombur, 3 lombren. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. lamb , lambor ( Igmb , Igmbof), fymb str. neut., 
corresponds to OS. lamb (Du., MLG. lam) , OHG. 
lamb i MHG. lamf, lamp, mod.G. Icimm ), ON. 
lamb (Sw. lamm , Da. lam) , Goth. Iambi— OTeut. 
*la;nboz *lambiz - ; no certain extra-Teut. affinities 
have been found. 

The regular pi. form in OE. was Ipmberu ( *lantbent ) : — 
OTeut. *lambnza ; there were disyllabic forms produced by 
omission of the final or syncopation of the middle vowel ; 
the occasional form lamb is due to the analogy of animal 
names of the o declension. In ME. the plural was 
assimilated to that of the -« declension (cf. children , 
calveren, brethren).) 

1 . The young of the sheep. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) E 216 Enixa est genuit 
agnam idest ceolbor lomb. £825 If esp. Psalter cxiii. 6 
Muntas for hwon uphofun &e swe swe rommas & hyllas 
swe swe lomberu scepa. 858 Charter of ABthelberhl in 
O. E. Texts 438, xx lamba & xx fehta. a goo Kent. Glosses 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 61/29 Tit quasi agmis lascltiiens , and swa 
ple^ende lamp. £950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke x. 3 Ic sendo 
tuih sua torabro bi-tuih ulfum. c 1000 jElfric Exod. xii. 5 
Witodlice (wet lamb sceal beon anwintre pur lamb claeue 
and unwemme. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 37 j>et i-offrede lomb pet 
fie engel het offrian bitacnefl cristes deope. a 1223 A ncr. 11. 
66 Monie cumeS to ou ischrud mid lombes fleose, & beo 5 
wode wulues. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7609 Wolues dede 
hii niniefi vorp, pat er dude as lombe. a 1300 Cursor M. 
11302 Wit hir child suld offer pare, A lamb if sco sua 
riche ware. 1387 Trkvisa Higdeti (Rolls) II. 229, label., 
departide kydes from lambren. c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of 
Gods 801 Humylyte was the furst : a lambe he bestrode. 
£ 1440 Jacob's Well 38 pe tythe owyth to be payed of lam- 
bryn. i486 Bk. St. Albans C vij b, Take pressure made of 
a lombe that was borne in vntyme. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxxviii. 18 He for our saik that sufferit to be slane, And lyk 
a lamb in sacrifice wes dicht. is lyk a tyone rissin vp agane. 
1535 Coverdalb Is. Ixv. 25 The wolff and the lambe slial 
fede together, a 1330 Christis Kirke Gr. xx, Bludy berkit 
wes tbair baird, As thay had worriet lammis. 1386 P’estry 
Bks. (Surtees) 21 Item receaved of Nicolas Newbye for twoe 
lames ijs. vjd, 1621 Middleton Sun in Aries Wks. 
(Bullen) VII. 348 Illustrated by proper emblems .. as . . 
Sincerity by a Lamb. 1687 Milton P. L. xj. 643 Ewes 
and tliir bleating Lambs. 1735 Somerville Chase in, 26 
The poor defenceless Lamb, .. Supplies a rich Repast. 
1784 Cowper Task vi. in Sheepwalks . populous with 
bleating lambs. 1813 Shelley Q . Mab viii. 128 His teeth 
are harmless, customs force has made His nature as the 
nature of a Iamb. 1884 Roskin Pleas. Eng. (1885) 133 
A Lamb means an Apostle, a Lion an Evangelist 
transf. and fig. 1450-1330 Myrr. our Lad ye 87 Yf we be 
hys trew shepe, fruytfull in wolle of verteues . . and in 
lambren of good dedes. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 97 
Alas poor Proteus, thou hast entertain’d A Foxe, to be the 
Shepheard of thy Lambs. 

To. Proverbs. 

1620 Shelton Quix. ir. vii. 40 As soone goes the yong 
lambe to the roste, as the olde sheepe. 1748 Richardson 
Clanssa I. x. 60 In for the lamb, as the saying is, in for the 
sheep. 1768 [see God 5 b]. Mod. As well be hanged for 
a sheep as a lamb. 

2. fg. Applied to persons, a. A young member 
of a flock, esp. of the church. 

£iooo Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 13 He cwteS to him heald 
mine iamb [cgSo Lindisf., £ii6o Hatton lombor]. £1200 
Ormin 13329 To stanndenn gaen be labe gast, To werenn 
hise laminbre. a 1223 St. Marker. 12 Icham mi Iauerdes 
lomb, ant he is min hirde. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 718 
Therfore shul they neuere han part of the pasture of lambes, 
that is the blisse of heuene, 1326 Pilgr. Perf. ( W . de W, 
1531) 2 To shewe the waye of vertue to his yoiige pilgrymes 
& tender lambes. 1761 Wesley Jrnl. 21 Jan. (1827) III. 
38, I spent a hour with one who was as hot as any of the 
lambs at the tabernacle ; but she is now a calm, reasonable 
woman. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 361 Leolin, I almost 
sin in envying you : The very whitest lamb in all my fold 
Loves you. 

b. One who is as meek, gentle, innocent, or weak 
as a lamb. 

£ xooo AIlfr i c Horn. I. 390 He jefullode < 5 one wulf and 
rework te to lambe. 13. . Cursor M. 20010+671 (B. M. Add. 
MS.) lesu crist, godes sone, of a wilde hounde hah made a 
lomb. £1460 Tcnuneley Myst. xxiii. 391 Maria. Alas, 
my lam so mylde, whi wille thou fare me fro Emang 
thise wulfes wyide. 1S00-20 Dunbar Poems lib 4 He is na 
Dog ; he is a Lam. 1389 PutteNham Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 299 It is comely for a man to be a lambe in the house, 
and a Lyon in the field. 1819 Shelley Cenci n. i. 136 
Innocent lambs 1 They thought not any ill. 18S8 Lytton 
What will he do I. xiv, The Baron was a lamb compared to 
a fine lady. 

0. used as a terra of endearment. 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. i. iv. (Arb.) 2 7 Ah sir, be good 
to hir, she is but as gristle, Ah sweete lambe and coney. 
1673 Kirkman Unlucky Cit. 165 But Lamb [jc, his wife], you 
mistake the matter quite. 1713 De Foe Eton. Instruct. 1. 
fii. (1841) I. 39 To hear the dear lamb ask me, Father, will 
not God be angry with me. 1820 Shelley Fiordispina 76 
And say, sweet lamb, would you not learn [eta]? 

d. A simpleton ; one who is cheated ; esp. one 
who speculates and loses his money. 

1668 Leathermore's Adv. cone. Gaming^ (ed. 2) 3 When 
a young Gentleman or Prentice comes into this School 
of Vertue unskil’d in the quibbles and devices there 
practiced, they call him a Lamb. 1680 Cotton Comfil. 
Gamester (ed. 2) s_ And then the Rooks . , laugh and grin, 
saying the Lamb is bitten. 1881 J. Mills Too fast to last 
III. x. X2j ‘In order— That we may not be among the 


skinned lambs interrupted William Bottles. 1884 Chicago 
Tribune Feb., ‘Lamb’ is an outsider who goes into the 
market and leaves his money. 1886 Gladden Applied Chr. 
204 A recent estimate . . puts the amount of which the 
‘lambs’ are shorn in this New York stock market alone at 
eight hundred million dollars a year. 

8. The Lamb, + God's Lamb, the Lamb of God. 

(After John i. 29, Rev. xvii. 14, etc.) 

a 1000 Gutklac 1015 1 Gr.) Ic siflSan mot . . godes lomber in 
sindreamum siflSan awo for 5 folgian. c 1000 Ays. Gosp. 
John i. 29 Her is godes lamb, her is se \>e de'6 awe£ middan- 
eardes synnse. c 1200 Ormin 12649 Crist Wass Godess 
Lamb 3ehatten. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 413 My lorde 
)>e lombe, }> ur 3 hys god-hede, He toke my self to hys 
maryage. 1340 Ayenb. 232 Vokjeb j>et lamb of mildenesse 
bet is lesu crist. a 1400 Prymer (18911 68 Loomb of god . . 
haue mercy on us. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 33 pis lomb, y spak 
of him. pat al be worldis synne a-batys. 1367 Glide <$• Godlie 
Ball. (S. T. S.i 43 That Lamb for sober suinme was sauld. 
1S11 Bible Rev. xxii. 1 A pure riuer of water of life . . pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God, and of the Lambe. X784 
Cowper Task vi. 792 One -;ong employs all nations, and all 
cry, ‘Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us!’ 1842 
Tennyson St.Agnes' Eve 17 So shows my soul before the 
Lamb, My spirit before Thee, 
b. Her. Holy Lamb *= Agnus Dei b. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. 1843 Fosbroke Cycl. 
Antiq. 815 Holy-Lamb. This was anciently a lamb with 
St. John pointing to him, and was ordered to be changed 
into the human form by the Trullan canons made in 633. 
1882 Cussans Her. vi. ted. 3) 100 The Paschal or Holy 
Lamb is a Lamb passant supporting with its dexter fore-leg 
a staff, usually in bend-sinister, from which depends a 
Banner, charged with a Cross of St. George. 

4 . pi. a. The name given to the proverbially 
cruel and rapacious soldiers of Col. Kirke’s regi- 
ment in 1684-6, in ironical allusion to the device 
of the Paschal Lamb on their flag. b. The name 
given to bodies of 1 roughs ’ hired to commit acts 
of violence at elections. (The ‘ Nottingham 
Lambs’ were notorious about 1860-1870.) 

1744 Ralph Hist. Eng. I. 888 So infamous was the Be- 
haviour of his own particular Corps, that he [Kirke] him- 
self, by way of Irony, call’d them his Lambs ; an appella- 
tion which was adopted by the whole West of England. 
1737 Hume Hist. II. 387. 1844 Times 4 Nov. 5/2 Upwards 
of 200 ‘lambs ' were employed by the same political party 
to carry off voters. Note. ‘ Lambs ’ . . means ruffians em- 
ployed at elections to impress upon the persons and property 
of the peaceable inhabitants the ' physical force ’ doctrine. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 334 As they had been 
levied for the purpose of waging war on an infidel nation, 
they bore on their flag a Christian emblem, the Paschal 
Lamb. .. These men, the rudest and most ferocious in the 
English army, were called Kirke's Lambs. 1869 Latest 
News 17 Oct., .Samuel Dawson was examined at some 
length in reference to the employment of a number of 
‘ lambs or roughs, in Stracey’s interest at the last election. 

5 . In various applications, a. The flesh of the 
lamb used as food. 

1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 50 Lambe of two or three 
moneths old is the best. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 02 
There is no flesh either more healthy or grateful than Lamb. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 123 Lamb or Mutton cut into 
small pieces. 

fig. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. xii. (Rtldg.) 384 The 
happy man.. seemed to be very little less happy than his 
partner .. ; and one would have sworn .. that he liked 
mutton better than lamb. [Said of a bridegroom and his 
elderly bride.] 

b. short for Lambskin. 

132 7 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. 6 My gowne furrett 
w‘ whyte lambe. 1567 R. MulcastEr Fortescue's De Laud. 
Leg. (1672) 123 b, The Serjeants Cape is ever Furred with 
white Lambe. 1889 Daily Netus 24 Dec. '2/7 Allow me to 
state what means are employed to procure the Persian lamb 
or Astrakhan. 

C. Vegetable lamb : = Barometz. 

1698 A. Brand Emb. Muscovy io China 123, I am not 
very apt to give credit to the Relations of the vulgar sort in 
Muscovy, among which, that of the Vegetable Lamm is a 
general received Fable. 

0 . attrib, and Comb . ; a. simple attributive, as 
lamb-cote, *j* -fell, -flesh, -fold, -glove, - hurdle , 
-meadow, -shepherd, -trade, b. objective, as lamb- 
hymning, - shearing . c. instrumental (sense 5 b) 
as lamb-lined. 

1439-60 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 320 Pro tectura 
apud le “lambecote. c 1500 in Arnold Chron, (i8it) 73 
“Lambefelle for the C...i. d, £1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh . 78 Meene metys engendrys noght bolnynges 
ne superfiuy tes, as “lombe fflessh, motoun and Capouns. 1884 
Gilmour Mongols 91 Most of the west side [of the tent] 
was taken up by a “lamb-fold. x8n Self Instructor 121, 
3 pair of fine “lamb gloves. 1803 R. W. Dickson Prod. 
Agric. (1807) 1 . 160 Fig. 7 represents a “Iamb-hurdle. <11711 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 3 66 As we wander o’re 
the blissful Plains, You daily shall compose “Lamb-hymn- 
ing strains. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 706 A 
payr of “Lamb-lyn’d buskins on her feet. 1459-60 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 320 Pro falcacione de le “Laramedowe. 
1774 “Lamb-shearing [see lamb-ale in 7 below). 1886 C. 
Scott Sheep-Farming 130 Lamb-shearing has long been an 
established practice in East Cornwall and other parts. 
a 1711 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 331 May I, like 
you, sing the “Lamb-Shepherd’s Love. 1895 Daily News 
31 May 8/7 “Lamb trade firm. 

7 . Special Comb. : lamb-ale (see quot.} ; lambs’- 
cage (see quot.) j lamb-oreep, a hole in a hedge 
or hurdle just large enough for lambs to get in and 
out of the fold (see Cheep sb. 4) ; lamb-emptied a. % 
emptied of lambs ; Iamb-fashion, after the fashion 
of a lamb; used in prov. phr. mutton dressed 


lamb-fashion , applied to an old woman dressed in 
youthful style; lain b -florin Hist. , a florin stamped 
with the * Agnus Dei ’ ; lamb’s fry (see quot.) ; 
lamb-hog, a lamb of the second year; lamb- 
house (see quot.) ; f lamb’s-lease, a meadow 
in which lambs are reared; f lamb’s leather, 
lambskin ; lamb-ram, a ram under two years old ; 
lamb-stones, the testicles of a lamb; lamb- 
suckler, lamb-suckling (see quots.X 
1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry ( 1S40) III. no “Lamb- 
ale is still used at the village of Kirtiington in Oxfordshire, 
for an annual feast or celebrity at lamb-shearing. 1857 
Toulmin Smith Parish 503 The ‘Ales’ were numerous. 
Brand mentions .. Lamb-Ales, Leet-Ales, [eta]. 1813 T. 
Davis Agric. Wills 264 * Lambs' -Cages , cribs for foddering 
sheep in fold ; they are usually made semi-cylindrical, with 
cleft Ash-rods about six to seven feet long and about one 
foot diameter. 1886 (J. Scott Sheep-Fanning 167 If the 
ewes and lambs are folded, “lamb creeps can be brought 
into use. 1898 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Rom. Canvass Tcrmn 
96 The ewes of the “lamb-emptied small yard are then care- 
fully counted out. 1810 Splendid Follies 1 . 131 Ewe mutton 
without garnish is a tough bite, to be sure ; but methinks 
she’s dished herself off to day, “lamh-fashion. 1885 R. 
Sharpe Cal. City Letters 107 The 170 “lamb-florins in their 
keeping. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s. v., 
The product of lambs’ castration are called * lamb’s-fries. 
1E91 Hardy Tess (1900) 8/2, I should like for supper, — 
well, lamb’s fry. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 493 
As, the first year, we call it in English a Lamb, so, the 
second year, a Hog, *Lam-liog, or Teg if it be a female, 
1891 'Times 28 Sept. 4/1 Lamthogs, i8r. to 28.T. per head. 
1819 Rees Cycl. XX, *Lamb-honse, . . the place where 
lambs are fattened. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ, Nameless 
Cath. 58 Wherein, if the Reader obserue (as if he had 
beene brought vp in “Lambs-lease) he seemes for the most 
part very tenderly affected. 1607 T. Cocks Acc. 27 Apt, 
( Canierb . Cath. Libr. MS. E. 31) “Lambes lether gloves 
6 d. 1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 74 A good strong 
“lamb ram will serve as many as twenty-five ewes without 
hurt. <11613 Overbury Charac., Ordinarie Fencer Wks. 
(1856) 1 12 For an inward bruise, “lambstoties and sweet- 
bieads are his onely sperma ceti which he eats at night. 
1677 Complcat Servant-Maid 87 Put in Lamb-stones and 
sweetbreads. 1819 Rees Cycl. XX, * Lamb-snckler, . . a 
person who.. carries on the business of fattening house- 
lamb. Ibid., * Lamb-suckling,., the art of fattening house- 
lamb. 

b. In various plant names, as lamb’s cress, Car- 
damine hirsuta ; lambkill, (a) Andromeda mar- 
iana (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1888 ); (J>) U.S. the sheep- 
laurel, Kalmia angustifolia ; lamb’s lettuce =* 
Corn-salad ( Valerianella olitoria) ; lamb’s quar- 
ter^, (a) Atriplex hastata or palula ; (b) Cheno- 
podium album ; lamb’s tails, the catkins of the 
hazel, Coryhts Avellana ; lamb(’s toe(s, a name 
for Lotus cornzculatus, Ant hy His Vulneraria, and 
Medicago lupulina. Also Lamb’s tongue. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 24 Cersan ssedes, sume tnen hatacJ 
“lambes cersan. a 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 300/14 Thias- 
pis, lambescerse. 1882 jn Friend Devonshire Plant-n. 
1831 S. Judd Margaret xiv. (1871) 90 Cymes of viburnums, 
rose-blooming “lambkill. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. xxxv. 
§ 1. 242 “Lambes Lettuce. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
197 The young leaves of the species of Valerianella are 
eaten as salad, under the French name of Mache, or the 
English one of Lamb’s Lettuce, 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot . 
n. 192 Corn-salad, or Lamb’s-lettuce .. is eaten as a salad, 
1773 Hawkksworth Voy. III. 442 We also once or twice 
met with a plant like what the country people in England 
call “Lamb’s quarters, or Fat-hen. 1869 E. A. Paiikes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 233 A salad made of the ‘lamb’s 
quarter’ (Chenopodium album), was found very useful. 
1882 Garden 4 Feb. 77/1 That modest kind of beauty which 
these catkins, * pussies ’, and ‘ “lambs’-tails ’, as the country- 
people call them, suggest. 1896 Wa-rwicksh. Gloss., Lautbs'- 
tails, the male catkins of hazel and filbert trees. 1821 Clare 
Vill. Minstr. II. 94 Handfuls, .of rose and “lambtoe sweet, 

3iamb (Item), v, [f. Lamb jA] 

1. tram, {passive only.) To bear or bring forth ; 
t« ‘drop’ (a lamb). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 5 It. .inableth the lambe 
to seeke after a livinge soe soone as it is lambed. 172s 
Bradley Earn. Did. s.v. Lamb, If he be like to dye when 
first Lambed, it is usual to open his Mouth and blow therein. 
1793 Hollym Inclos. Act 13 A modus of one shilling a score 
of all lambs lambed and living at Midsummer, c 1817 Hogg 
Tales fy SA. IV. 199 The.. shepherd.. found her with anew- 
yeaned lamb on the very gair of the Crawmel Craig, where 
she was lambed herself. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby I. 214 
Not one of these [rams] was lambed before Feb. 6, 1828. 

2. intr. To bring forth a lamb; to yean, 

1611 Cotgr., Agneler, to lambe. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 3 An ewe putt into a goode pasture three weekes 
afore shee lambe, is as goode as to lett her goe in a goode 
pasture three weekes after. 1701 J. Brand Zetland (1703) 
75 As for the sheep, . . they Lamb not so soon as with us. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. p. xxii, Each 
ewe. .lambing at two, three, and four years old. 

3. Of a shepherd : To tend (ewes) at lambing- 
time. Also, to lamb down. 

1830 Jrnl. R. Agric, Soc. XI. 1. 76 The flocks are usually 
lambed down about the latter end of March. 1851 Ibid. 
XII. 11. S74 Every shepherd considers himself an adept at 
lambing his ewes. Mod. Advt,, Wanted, a Cowman, one 
used to lamb-down a few Ewes preferred. 

4. Xiamb down. Austral. [? a transferred use 
of sense 3 .] tram. a. To part with, pay down 
(money), esp. recklessly. Also absol. 

x8go Melbourne Argus 7 June 4/2 The paying off of 
drovers, the selling off of horses, the ‘lambing down’ of 
cheques. Ibid. 9 Aug. 4/5 The old woman, of course) 


LAMBA. 

thought that we were on gold, and would lamb down at the ' 
finish ill her shanty. 

b. To induce (a person) to get rid of his money ; 
to ‘ clean out Also absol. 

' 1873, M. Clarke Holiday Peak , etc. 21 Trowbridge’s did 
not ‘ lamb down ’ so well as the Three Posts. 1890 Mel- 
bourne Argus i6Aug. 4/7 One used to serve drinks in the bar, 
the other kept the billiard-table. Between them they lambed 
down more shearers and drovers than all the rest on the river. 
Hence Lambed///, a., Lambing {down) vbl. si?. 
t 6 ix Cotgr, Agnele, lambed. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm 
II. 599 Of the lambing of ewes. Udd. 601 Think also what 
sort of care is bestowed on a newly lambed flock. *850 jrtil. 
R, Agric. Soc. XI. 1. 76, I have kept 500 ewes in lamb this 
way. .and had them in very high condition, .on their lambing 
down. 1867 Gainsborough News 23 Mar., 200 lambed and 
in-lamb ewes and gimmers. 1873 J. B. Stephens Black 
Gin 51 It is the Bushman come to town. .Come to do his 
* lambing down i 33 o G. Walch Victoria in 1880. 130 
The operation— combining equal parts of hocussing, over- 
charging, and direct robbery . . and facetiously christened 
by bush landlords * lambing down 

Lamb, obs. form of Lam v. 

Lamba (lse-mba). [Malagasy.] A large cloak 
worn by the natives of Madagascar. 

x8So J. Sibree Gt. Afr. Island xvi. 326 The specially 
national article of dress is the lamba, a piece of cloth about 
three yards long and two wide. 1893 Daily News 21 Nov. 
5/3 The natives in their white Iambus. 

+ Lamback, v. Obs. Also 6 lambaeke, 
lambeak(e. [? f. Lam v. + Back ri.j tram. To 
beat, thrash. Also fig. 

1389 Rare Triumphs Love Fort. iv. in Five Old Plays 
(Roxb) 122 You are no devill ; mas, and I wist you were, I 
would lamback the devill out of you. 1391 Nashe Prog- 
nostication 17 Sundrie tall fellowes .. armed with good 
cudgels, shall so lambeake these stubborne hus-wiues. 1592 
G. Harvey Four Lett. iii. 21 That brauely threatned to 
coniure-vpp one, which should massacre Martins witt, or 
should bee lambackd himself with ten yeares prouiston. 
1601 Munday Death Earl Huntington v, t.R 1 a, With this 
dagger lustilie lambackt. 

Hence f X.amback sb., a whack, a heavy blow. 
Also f Xiam'backer, one who beats or drubs. 

1391 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) 25 Flue or sixe wiues 
.. gaue him a score of sound lambeakes with their cudgels. 
1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 131 Out upon thee for a 
cowardly lambacker. 

Lambaste (lmmb/'st), v. slang and dial. 
Also 9 lambust. [? f. Lam v. + Baste v.] trans. 
To beat, thrash. Hence Lamba*sting vbl. sb. 

*•537 I- Jones & Davenant Brit. Tri. 18 Stand off awhile 
and see how lie lambaste him. 1678 J. Phillips Taver- 
nier's Trav. 1. viii. 52 Otherwise they would be fin’d, and 
lambasted with a good Cudgel. *694 Motteux Rabelais 
iv. xii. 4S If they were long without a tight Lambasting. 
1837 HaliburtoN Clockm. 1. xxiii, I am six foot six in my 
stockin feet, by gum, and can lambaste any two of you in 
no time. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Lambasting, a 
starting with a rope’s end. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Lam- 
baste, to beat. 

Lambative, variant of Lambitivb Obs. 
Lambda (larmda). Also 7 larnda. [Gr. Xag 08 a 
(or Act/lSa).] 

1. The 1 ith letter of the Greek alphabet. A, X. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iii- 20 Thei clepen hem . . a Alpha 
. . k Kappa, A Lambda. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 
1324 Whether in the Future tense it [the verb /HAAo/J 
should lose one of the two Lamdaes? 1799 Kirwan Geol. 
Ess. 285 The calcareous mountains of Savoy are often arched 
like a lambda. 

2. Anal. ‘ The point of junction of the sagittal 
and lambdoidal sutures’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888 ). 

[c *400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. rog A boon )>e which is clepid 
alauda. ( The Latin has : ad modum I i term laudae grecse.)] 

3. Lambda moth , a moth so called from a mark 
on its wings, resembling the letter (Webster 1890 ). 

1798 Nemnich Polyglot Lex. Nat. Hist., Eng., Lambda 
moth, Phalaena gamma. 

Lambdacism (larmdasiz’m), labdacism 
(larbd-J. [ad. L. lambdacismus, labdacismus, a. 
Gr. \a{ix)B5aicLa/x6s, f. \a{f)l3Sa Lambda.] 

1. A too frequent repetition of the letter l in 
speaking or writing. 

1638 Phillips, Labdacisme, Lambdacisme. 1676 Coles, 
Lambdacism. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Labdacism, 
AajSSa/ctcr/xds, in rhetoric, the too frequent repetition of the 
letter L. 

2. A faulty pronunciation of the letter r , making 
it sound like l ; lallation. 

1864 R. F. Burton Dakome I. 158 Allada is called by 
older authors Ardrah, another Instance of lambdacism, con- 
fusing the L and the R. 

+ La’mbdal, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Lambda + 
-al.J = Lambdoidal. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey's Chimrg. x. viii. (1678) 234 If 
that part of one of the bones of the Bregma, which is next 
to the Lambdal suture [orig . suture lantbdoide J be smitten. 

Lambdoid (leeundoid), a. [a. F. lambdoide, 
ad. mod. L. lambdoidSs, ad, Gr. Aa/tj3So«t5-ijs : see 
Lambda and -oid.] -Lambdoidal i. 

1397 A. M. tr. Guillenteau’s Fr. Chimrg. 42/2 In the end 
of the suture lamdoid, behind vnder the eare. 1741 Monro 
Anat. (ed. 3) 70 The old Anatomists reckoned the proper 
Lambdoid Suture to terminate at the Squamous Sutures. 
*866 Huxley Prek. Rent. Caithn. 88 There is a large 
Wormian bone in the right crus of the lambdoid suture. 

Lambdoidal (laemdordal), a. Also 7-9 lam- 
doicial. t [f, prec. + -al.] Resembling the Greek 
letter lambda (A) in form. 


1. Anat, lambdoidal suture (•)* commissure'), the 
suture connecting the two parietal bones with the 
occipital. Also lambdoidal ridge (seequot. 18 S 8 ). 

*653 Urquhakt Rabelais 1. xxvii, If any thought by flight 
to escape, he. made his. head to fiie in pieces by the Lam- 
doidal commissure, which is a searne in the hinder part of 
the scull. 1698 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. 148 The Lamb- 
doidal Suture.. 1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 70 The Lamb- 
doidal Suture, begins some way below, and farther back 
than, the Vertex or Crown of the Head, whence its two 
Legs are stretched obliquely down and to each Side, in 
Form of the Greek Letter A. 1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. 
Caithn . 86 The coronal suture is traceable throughout ; the 
sagittal and the middle part of the lambdoidal are almost 
completely obliterated, i8£8 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lambdoidal 
ridge, the edge of the occipital bone forming the lambdoid 
suture, which in some animals, as the cat, forms a salient 
ridge for the attachment of muscles. 

2, nonce-use. Resembling the shape of the small 
Greek letter lambda X. 

1818 J. Brown Psyche 189 Bid her forbear when males are 
by, To stand like an inverted Y. Since modesty and sense 
avoid all Postures and attitudes lamdoidal. 

Lambe, obs. form of Lam v. 

Larabeak(e, variant of Lamback v. Obs. 

II Lambeau. Obs. Also 6 lambewe. Pl. 
lambeaux (also erroneously used as sing.). [Fr. : 
see Label.] A strip or fillet hanging from a 
head-dress or garment. In Her., one of the 
dependent points of a label (see Label 5 ) ; occas. 
the label itself. 

*562 Leigh A rrnorie (1597) 107 He beareth Argent,, a fvle 
with lij Lambeaux Azure, lor a difference. Some will call 
them a Label! of three pointes. .. The field Argent, a File, 
and one Lambewe Vert. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. il. 11. 81 At 
his cappe bang certa'me Lambeaux much like vntoa Bishops 
Miter, ifito Guillim Heraldry 1. vi. (1611) 22 Some other 
authors call them files, and others Lambeaux or labels. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 1. 108/2 Lambeaux, Plaits of a 
Garment. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Cross lam- 
beaux is the bearing of a cross upon a lambeaux or label. 

Hence t La'mbeauxed a., • dovetailed ’ {Gloss. 
Her. 1847). 

II Lambel (loe'mbel). Her. [Fr. ; older form 
of Lambeau (see prec.).] In Fr. Heraldry, a file 
used as a mark of cadency. 

1847 Gloss. Her., Lambel, see Label. 1896 Daily News 7 
Apr. 5/4 Before the death of the Comte de Chambord, the 
Comte de Paris had a horizontal bar or lambel on his shield. 
This showed that he belonged to a younger brunch of the 
Royal family. 

Lambency (Ite'mbensi). [f. next: see -ency.J 
1. The state or quality of being lambent or shin- 
ing with a clear soft light like a flame. Also (with 
//.) an instance or occurrence of such shining. 

1817 L. Hunt Day by the Fire in H azlitt's Round Table 
II. 146 Sometimes a little ilame appears at the corner of the 
grate like a quivering spangle ; sometimes it swells out at 
top into a restless and brief lambency. 1833 New Monthly 
Mag. XL 1 IL 305 The morning star, melting into the east 
with its transcendent lambency and whiteness. *843 De 
Quincey Suspiria de Profundis 1. in Btackiu. Mag. LVII. 
279 The fitful gloom and sudden lambencies of the room by 
fire-light suited our evening state of feelings. 1836 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v. viii. § 9 The soft lambency of the 
streamlet. 

Jig. i865 Carlyle Retain. (1881) I. 86 But there were 
sacred lambencies, tongues of authentic ilame from heaven 
which kindled what was best in one. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets viii. 250 So that his [Aristophanes’] splendour is like 
that of northern streamers in its lambency, though swift and 
piercing as forked lightnings in its intensity. 

b. transf. Brilliance and delicate play of wit or 
fancy. 

*871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 153 Thought, 
flowing out in lambencies of beautiful spontaneous wit and 
fancy. 1871 Morley Vauvenargues in Crit. Misc. 1. (1878) 
14 The presence of a certain lambency and play even in 
the exposition of truths of perfect assurance. 1886 Steven- 
son Pr, Otto 1. iv. 51 A man of great erudition and some 
lambencies of wit. 

II 2. In etymological sense : The action of licking. 
1834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. I. 176 The mother’s tongue . . with 
assiduous lambency has licked the unsightly cubs into shape. 

Lambent (loe’inbent), a. [ad. L. lamlent-em, 
pr. pple. of lamb He to lick.] 

1. Of a flame (fire, light) : Playing lightly upon 
or gliding over a surface without burning it, like a 
‘ tongue of fire ’ ; shining with a soft clear light and 
without fierce heat. 

1647 Cowley Mistress , A wav. Platouicks, As useless to 
despairing Lovers grown, As Lambent flames, to men i’ th’ 
Frigid Zone. 1656 — Pindar. Odes, Destinie iv, The Star 
that did my Being frame, Was hut a Lambent Flame, And 
some small Light it did dispence, But neither Heat nor 
Influence. 1607 Dryden AEneid vii, 114 Lambent Glories 
danc’d about her Head. 1781 Cavallo in Phil. Trans. 
LXXI. 330 Because its light.. was stationary and not lam- 
bent. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. xxviii. 
(1849) 323 Those lambent, diffuse flashes of lightning with- 
out thunder, so frequent in warm summer evenings. 1834 
Thackeray Newsomes I. 284 The lambent lights of the 
starry host of heaven. *871 Rosa® Elem. Chcm. 13 Sul- 
phur, which in the air burns with a pale lambent flame, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1682 Dryden MacFlecknoe lit His brows thick fogs instead 
of glories grace, And lambent dulness played around his face. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xxxi. 187 My next 
point will be to make her acknowledge a lambent flame, a 
preference of me to all other men at least. 1841 Myers Cath. 
Th. iv. xxxiii. 340 A mild and lambent light of Prophecy may 
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he considered as encircling their [the Jews’] whole consti- 
tution. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neigkb. xii. (1878) 
235 His intellect, was rather a lambent flame than a genial 
warmth. 

e. By extension, of eyes, the sky, etc. : Emitting, 
or suffused with, a soft clear light ; softly radiant. 

1717 Pope Eloisa. 64 Those smiling eyes, attemp’ring ev’ry 
ray, Shone sweetly lainbeut with celestial day. 1808 J. 
Barlow Columb. v. 304 A. general jubilee, o’er earth and 
heaven, Leads the gay morn and lights the lambent even. 
1867 Lydia M. Child Rom. Rcpub. i. 3 Her large brown 
eyes were. .lambent with interior light. 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule vi. 94 The strange lambent darkness . . of those 
northern twilights. 1877 — Green Past. iv. (1878) 29 The 
great acacia spread its feathery branches into a cloudless 
and lambent sky. 1887 Ruskin Prstterita II. 159 The 
Rhone flows like one lambent jewel. 

d. fig. Of wit, style, etc. : Playing lightly and 
brilliantly over its subjects ; gracefully sportive. 

. 1871 Morley J. de Maistre in Crit. Misc. 1. (1878) 1x2 
A humour now and then a little sardonic, but more often 
genial and lambent. 1879 O. W. Holmes Motley viii. 59 
Lambent phrases in stately articles. 1880 Disraeli Lndym. 
lxxvii, The style so picturesque and lambent 1 
2. In etymological sense : Licking, that licks, 
•j* Also = Lambitive a. rare. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). Lambent, licking with the 
Tongue; as, Lambent Medicines , ie. such as are taken by 
licking off from the end of a Stick of Licorish, &c. 1784 

Covvt'EU Task vi. 782 To dally with the crested worm . . or 
to receive The lambent homage of bis arrowy tongue. 1826 
Kinky & St'. Entomol. (18281 IV. 492 The Hynienoptera 
generally lap their food with their tongue and may be 
called iambent insects; 

Lambently (Jarmbentli). adv. [f. prec. + 
-BY -.] In a lambent manner. 

1819 Shelley P. Bell yd vi. xxvi, In the death hues of 
agony Lambently flashing from a fish. *883 F. M. Craw- 
ford Mr. Isaacs xiii. 289 The blazing eyes flamed, lam- 
bently under the black brows. 1889 Universal Rev. III. 
143 Its wit played lambently over the doings of Society. 

t lamher 1 . Obs. Chiefly north, dial. Also 
4-6 lambre, 5 laumb(e)re, lambur, lawrn er, 
6, 9 lammer, 9 lamar, -er, -our. [a. F. 1' ambre, 
applied esp. to atnbre jaune ‘ yellow amber i. e. 
amber as distinguished from atnbre gris or Amber- 
gris.] Amber. Also attrib., as lumber beads, 
colour. 

a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anec.d. Oxon.) 26 Kacabre, L 
lantbre. c 1400 Maundf.v. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 Bedes of laumbre, 

, 1429 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1 . 417 A pate of lantbre bedes. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 26 Take. .Satron, jtat it haue afayre 
Laumbere coloure. c 1450 Bk. Cnriasye 480 in Babees Bk., 
Btdys of coralle and lambur. 1330 Lyndesay Sgr. Meld ruin 
1008 Than scho passit vnto hir Chalmer, And fand hir madin- 
nis, sweit as Lammer, Sleipand full sound. 1532 Hulokt, 
Ambre called lambre or yelow Ambre. 1603 li. Fairfax 
Eciog. iv. in Eliz. Cooper Muses Libr. (1737) L 368 Crown thy 
Lamber Horns with Corall Roses. 1610 M af.kiiam Masterp. 
1. xiv. 38 If the vrine . . be. .high-coloured, bright and cleare 
like lamber and not like amber. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(1733) 1 . 107 Pier locks that shin’d like lammer. 1806 R. 
Jamieson Pop. Ballads I. 181 It is your lady’s heart’s 
blood ; Tis as clear as the lamer. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xiii, Dinna ye think poor Jeanie’s een wi’ the tears in them 
glanced like lamour beads, Mr. Saddletree? — Br. Lamm. 
xii, A grogram gown, lammer beads, and a clean cocker- 
nony. 

Lamber 2 (loe-mai). [f. Lamb v . + -erL] 

1. One who tends ewes when lambing. 

1809 D. Price in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxviii. 71 
Many lambs may be lost without its being possible to charge 
the lamber with neglect or ignorance. Ibid, in H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm 118491 1 - 591 A Lambing presents a scene of con- 
fusion. .which it is the lamber’s business to rectify. 

2. A lambing ewe. 

1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 80 At the end of the first 
week the second lot of lambers maybe brought in. 

Lamber(ne, obs. pl. form of Lamb. 
Lambetive, variant of Lambitive Obs. 
Lambewe, variant of Lambeau Obs. 
Lambbood (larmhud). [f. Lamb sb. +-hood.] 
The state of being a lamb ; the youth of a sheep. 

1833 Ld. Cockburn Circuit Journeys (1888) 397 It was a 
leg which told bow it had strayed among mountains from 
its lambbood to its death. 1891 E. & D. Gerard Sensit. 
Plant I. n. vii. 279 They themselves will have left their 
lambhood behind them for ever. 

Lambie (las’mi). Sc. Also lammie, lammy. 
[See -ie, -Y.] A term of endearment for a lamb 
and hence for a child or young person. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. hi. xx, She her man like 
a lammy led Hame. 1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 14 For 
tweesh twa hillocks the poor lambie lies. 1783 Burns Holy 
Fair iii, The third cam up, hap-step-an’-lowp, As light as 
ony lambie. 1801 Macneill Poems IL 84, I held her to 
my beating heart, My young, my smiling Lammie! 
Lambiness (ke’mines). nonce-wd. [f. Lamb sb. 
+ -Y (adj. suffix) + -ness.] Lamb-like quality. _ 
1886 Stevenson Pr. Otto 11. iv. 105, I have always abomin- 
ated the lamb, and nourished a romantic feeling for the 
wolf. O, be done with lambiness ! 

Lambing (lsemrig), vbl. sb. Also 6 lamming, 
[f. Lamb v. + -ing L] The parturition or yeaning 
of lambs ; (of a lamb) birth, time of birth. Also 
attrib., as lambing fold, season, time, 

1373 Tusser Husb. xxxv. (1878) 80 Now therefore thine 
ewe, vpon lamming so neere, destreth in pasture that all 
may be cleere. 16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Agneler, At lambing time 
we find what Ewes were full. 1616 Surpl. & Markh. 
Country Farme xix When the Ewe is in Lambing. 
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*797 Monthly Mag. III. 486 A premium of five guineas to 
the owner of the best South-down wether, to be two years 
old last lambing-time. 18x3 Examiner 3 May 279/2 The 
lambing has been .. successful. x86x Pearson Early Sr 
Mid. Ages Eng. 141 The tithes . . were due three times a 
year, — at the lambing season, at harvest-time, and at Mar- 
tinmas. x88r A. C. Grant Bush Life Queensland xxxii, 
(1882) 328 Stone had also done very well ; his lambings had 
been good. x 885 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 79 Admirable 
lambing folds can be constructed very readily . . with no 
Other materials than wattled hurdles and straw. 

La’mbing, ppl. a. [f. Lams v. + -ins 2 .] Of 
a ewe : Breeding, with young. 

x86x Times 24 Sept., The roots are .. carted to lambing 
ewes on the pastures. 1883 Pall Mall G. 17 Mar. a/i They 
smash the farmer’s gates, level his fences . . frighten the 
lambing ewes. 

Iiambish (Ise-miJ), a. rare. [f. Lamb si. + 
-ish. Cf. sheepish .] Lamb-like, meek as a lamb. 

c 1374. Chaucer Former Age 50 The lamhisshe pepyl voyd 
of all vice, Hadden noo fantasye to debate, c 1470 Harding 
Chron. lxii. ii, He had also a lambish patience To here all 
pleyntes mekely with sobemes. 

+ La-mbitate, v. Obs.rare~ a . [f. "LJambitSt-, 
ppl. stem of lambitare , frequentative of lambere to 
lick.] ‘To lick or lap’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

+ LamM'tion. Obs. rarer- °. [n. of action f. L. 
lambere to lick.] (See quots.) 

1658 Phillips, Lambition, a licking, or lapping with the 
tongue, also a going over a thing with a soft touch. 11576 
in Colbs. 1721-1800 Bailev, Lambition, a Licking, 
t La’mbitive, ct. and sb. Obs. Also 7-8 lam- 
bsut ive, lambetive. [ad. mod.L. lambittv-um 
(=B. below), f. lambHre to lick : see -ive.] 

A ,adj. Of medicines : Taken by licking up with 
the tongue. B. sb. A medicine so taken. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. viii. 198 In affections 
both of Lungs and weazon, Physitians make use of syrupes, 
and lambitive medicines. 1656 W. D. tr. Comentus' Gate 
Lat. Uni. § 818. 255 Lambatives, or medicines to be lickt 
in. 1671 Blagrave Astral. Physic 87 These lambetives are 
usually taken with a liquorish stick. 1684 tr. Bowl's Merc, 
Compit. xiv. 479 Some Physicians do ill in prescribing 
Lambitives at the first visit. 1696 J. Edwards Demonstr. 
Exist. God 11. 44 Lohocs and the like lambitive medicines 
for distempers in the lungs. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 266 
p 3 Upon the Mantle Tree . , stood a Pot of Lambetive 
Electuary. 1710!’. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. l have 
utterly denied the immediate descent of Lambatives into the 
Lungs. 

Lambkin (loe’mkin). [f. Lamb sb. + -kin.] 

1 . A little lamb, young lamb. 

*579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Dec. 8 0 soveraigne Pan 1 .. 
Which of our tender Lambkins takest keepe. 16x3-16 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii, Doridon..Goes sadly forth -.To 
ope his fold and let his Larnkins out. 1693 Dryden tr. 
Ovid's Mel. xiii. Acts 129 In their warm folds their tender 
lambkins lie. 1723 Pose Odyss. ix. 160 The kid distinguish’d 
from the lambkin lies. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 
I, v, xo8 The new-dropped lamb recognizes each of his 
fellow-lambkins as a whole. 

2 . transf A young tender person ; chiefly used 
as a term of endearment. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, v. lit. 121 Sir John, thy tender 
Lamb-kinne now is King. 1599 — _ Hen. V, 11. j. 133 Let 
vs condole the knight, for/Lambekms) we will liue. i68x 
Otway Soldier's Fort. nr. i. Wks. 1728 I. 370 Poor Fool ! 
poor Birdsnies 1 poor Lambkin 1 1741 Richardson Pamela 
I. 162 Well, well, Lambkin (which the Foolish often calls 
me). x8ia Shelley Devils Walk vii. 3 One would think 
that the innocents fair, Poor lambkins ! were just doing 
nothing at all. i860 Rf.ade Cloister H. lxxviii, We will 
pray for her, won’t we, my lambkin; when we are old 
enough ? 1889 H. F. Wood Eng. Rue Cain ii, It staggered 
me, and I’m no lambkin, 

Lamb-like, lamblike (lacmlaik), a. Like 
a lamb, or that of a lamb ; gentle, meek. 

iS99 ?Kyd Scliman c$- Perseda 1. A 4 Put Lamhe-Iike 
mildenes to your Lyons strength. xSx6 R. Sheldon Surv. 
Miracles Ch. Rome 161 What else doth the beast, .portend 
by his lambe-like homes but Anti-christ? 1621 Quarles 
Esther (163B) 105 Thy Lamb-like Countenance so faire, so 
meeke. a 1711 Ken Sion Poet, Wks. 1721 IV. 334 With 
nerves of Lambs, Soul, string your Lute, They'll best with 
Lamb-like Agnes_ sute. 1840 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 119, 
I am very lamb-like to-day, 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr, i. 
iii. (1845) 19 What a lamblike Insurrection 1 
Lambling (lse’mliq ). rare. [See - ling.] A 
young or little lamb, a lambkin. 

1591 Sylvester DuBartas 1. ii. 181 The Lambiing tender, 
1839 Bailey Festtis (1840) 77 Like lambiing strayed from 
some gold-fleecy flock. 1857 Thackeray Virgin. (1858) I. 
v. 36 It was over the black sheep [negroes] of the Castle- 
wood flock that Mr. Ward somehow had the most influence. 
These woolly lamblings were immensely affected by his 
exhortations. 

Lambly (Ite’mli), a. nonce-wd. [See -ly T] 
Resembling (that of) a lamb, lamb-like. 

1868 Bushnell Serm. Living Subj. 437 Yet in Christ 
there is a godly or rather lambly sorrow. 

Lamb mass, -mes(se, obs. ff. Lammas. 
Lamborn, obs. pi, form of Lamb. 

Lamboys (ke-mboiz). Antiq, [In quot. a 1548 
(the source from which the word is derived) the 
meaning is obscure, and it has been suspected 
that lamboys is a mistake for some form of Jam- 
bbrs or Jambeaux.] The name given by mod. 
antiquaries to : An imitation in steel of the ‘ bases * 
or skirt, reaching from the waist to the knee ; 
occasionally found in armour of the Tudor period. 


If the word meant what Meyrick supposes, there is an 
anachronism in Hall's use of it. 

,21548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 12 The tasses, the lamboys, 
the backpece. 1824 Meyrick Anc. Armour II. 220 The 
large puckered plates of steel, which cover each thigh to the 
knee, and continue behind, except where hollowed out for 
the saddle. These plates are. .in imitation of cloth, and called 
lamboys. 1834 Planchb Brit. Costume 225 The lamboys, . . 
a sort of petticoat of steel in imitation of the puckered skirts 
or petticoat of cloth or velvet worn at this time. 1841 J. 
Hewitt Tower 66 On the edge of the lamboys or skirts are 
the initials of the royal pair. 1863 Thornbury True as 
Steel I. 132 The spreading lamboys or steel skirts of the 
period. 

Lamb-pie. 

1 . lit. A pie made of lamb ; + fig. applied to a 
young woman. 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country 1. i, A Surgeon, I 
must confesse an excellent desector; One that has cut up 
more young tender Lamb-pies — . 

2 . punningly. (Cf. Lam v., Lambskin.) 

1607 Markham Caval. vm. (1617) 6 This beating of horses 
thus amongst Horse-coursers is called giuing them Lambe- 
pye, from a knauish iest of a horse-coursers Boy. 1609 
Deuker Lanthorne # Candle-light x. Wks. (Grosart) HI. 
280 How a Horse-courser makes a lade that has no stomach 
to eate Lamb-pye. a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant Crew, Lamb-pye, 
Beating or Drubbing. X791 Pegge Derbicisms Ser. n. 109 
Lam, to beat ; hence Lamb-pye, a drubbing, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia. 

Lambre(n, obs. pi. forms of Lamb. 
Lambrequin, (lseunbrekin). Also 8 ? lame- 
quln, 9 lamorikin. [a. F. lambrequin .] 

1 . A scarf or piece of stuff worn over the helmet 
as a covering. In Her. represented with one end 
(which is cut or jagged) pendant or floating. (In 
18th c. works explained as = Label or Lambhacj.) 

1725 J. Coats Did. Heraldry, Lambrequin, the Point of 
a Label ; or Label of a File. 1780 Edmondson Heraldry 
II. Gloss., Lambrequin, or Lameqnin. a 1843 Southey 
Comm.-pl. Bk. (1831) IV. 202 Lambrequins, ribbands 
embroidered with silver and gold, which hung from the 
armets of the knights. x86g Cussans Her. (1893) 190 
The Mantling, Lambrequin or Cointise is the ornamental 
accessory which generally appears behind and around the 
Escutcheon. It was probably devised to protect the Helmet 
from the rain and sun, in the same manner that the Surcoat 
rotected the armour. 1891 Cornk. Mag. May 456, 1 might 
ear it as a token or lambrequin upon my helm. 

2 . U.S. A cornice with, a valance of pendent 
labels or pointed pieces, placed over a door or 
window ; a short curtain or piece of drapery (with 
the lower edge either scalloped or straight) sus- 
pended for ornament from a mantel-shelf. Also 
transf. and attrib. 

1883 F. M. Crawford _ Dr. Claudius iii, Mr. Barker 
smiled under the larobrikin of his moustache. 1885 
Howells Silas Lapham (1891) II. 55 Heavy curtains., 
hung from gilt lambrequin frames at the window. 1885 
Century Mag. Aug. 581 At dull times it is usual to renovate 
an entire floor [of a Hotel] with carpets, curtains and 
lambrequins. 1888 T. W. Higginson Women 4- Men 162 
The carved marble mantle-piece was concealed by a 
lambrequin. 

3 . Ceramics. Ornamentation consisting of solid 
colour with a lower edge of jagged or scalloped 
outline. Also attrib. 

1873 Mrs. Palliser tr. facquemart' s Ceram. Art 362 
Let us explain what we understand by lambrequins, den- 
telles and style rayonnant. 1878 J. J. Young Ceram. Art 
(1879) 127 On others are.. lace or lambrequin patterns. 

Lambres, -ron, -ryn, obs. pi. forms of Lamb. 
LambsHu (ke'mskin), sb. Also lamb’s skin. 

1 . a. The skin or hide of a lamb with the wool 
on. Proverbial phr. a wolf (or fox) in a lamb's 
skin. b. The same dressed and used for clothing, 
for ornamentation of dress, for mats, etc. Often 
in collect, sing., denoting die material or fur so 
prepared. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 229 A burnet cote . . Furred 
with no menivere, But with a furre rough of here, Of lambe- 
skinnes hevy and blake. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. 
( Juli an) 506 For he resemblyt fore to be worthy and gud ; 
hot 3et he wykyt wolfe wes withine, & heylyt in a lame- 
skine. Ibid. xxxi. {Eugenia) 378 He is wolf in lamskine 
hyd, & ful verray ypocrite. 1492 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot l. I. 
202 Item, for quhyte smal cotton lamskynnis to lyne this 
go.wne. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 37 Sum in une lamb 
skin is ane tod. 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 22 § 1 Yt shall 
not bee lawful . . to pull, sheare, clippe ; or take away the 
wool of ante sheepe skinne or lambe skinne. 1571 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxix, 45 Schawing quhow, wolhs in lam 
skynis ! puke scheif) 30 misgyde. a 1586 Sidney A rcadia 
11. (1622) xis Like rich Tissew furd with Lambe-skins. 
1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. iii. ii. 9 A fur’d gowne to keepe 
him warme; and furd with Foxe and Lamb-skins too. 
1682 Otway Venice Preserved 1. i. Wks. 1727 II. 276 A 
Rogue that uses Beauty like a Lamb-skin, Barely to keep 
him warm. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 139 A kind 
of cloak . . furred with lambskin. 

2 . Leather prepared from the skin of lambs. 

*743 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 266 Her 

gloves, lambskin, from Berwick and Northumberland, or 
Scotland, _ 1890 Westm. Gaz. 1 June 3/2 The volumes, .are 
bound in limp lambskin, gilt lettered. 

8. Woollen cloth made to resemble lambskin 
(Ogilvie). 

+ 4 . punningly. A heavy blow. Obs. (Cf. Lamb- 
skin v., Lam v. ) 

[*346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 62 She must obey those 
lambs, or els a lambs skyn, Ye will prouyde for hir, to lap her 


in.] 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. [Camden) 14 Les if you get 
ous within the half swutd you chaunc to give us the lam- 
skin. 1600 S. Forman Aniobiog. (1849) 7> I did give her 
three or four lambskines with the yerd. 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea xli. 97, I discovered their slynesse, and with 
a truncheon, which I had in mine hand, gaue the Indians 
three or foure good lamskinnes. 

5 . Mining. Anthracite slack, culm. 

1873 Weale's Diet. Terms (ed, 4), Lamb-skin, a name given 
to a variety of anthracite coal sold at Swansea. 

6. attrib . : •[ lamb-skin-man (see quot.). 

ax 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lamb-skin-men, the 
Judges of the several Courts. 

t Lambskin, v. Obs. [f. Lambskin jA] trans. 

To beat, to thrash. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. B, He hath giuen the cause sicken a 
wipe in his bricke, and so lambskinned the same, that the 
cause will be the warmer . . for it. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. 131 To Jambaek him with ten yeares preparation, 
that can lamskin thee with a dayes warning. 1635 Brome 
Sparagus Gard. iv. v. Wks. 1873 III. 185 Or if I baste you 
not well a fine, and Lamhe-skinne your jackets till your 
bones lattle i’ your hides. 

Lambskin -it : see Lansquenet. 

Lamb’s tongue. 

1 . A name given to species of plantain (tr. med. 
L. arnoglossa, Gr. apvoytwacrw), and other plants. 

_ 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. lxiii. 92 Plantayne is called in Greeke 
aproyAwcovc that is Lingua Agniua , Lammes tungue. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal n. xcii. § 6. 340. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
11. 64/2 A bunch of Plantan Leaves . . some call it Lambs 
Tongue. 1803 Trans. Soc. Arts XXI. 171 A sort of weed 
provincially termed Lamb’s Tongue (somewhat resembling 
the sweet gale in appearance, but not in smell). 

2 . A sort of plane (see quot.) ; also the moulding 
shaped by this plane. 

1858 Skyring s Builder's Prices (ed. 48) 36 If astragal and 
hollow, lamb's tongue or other modern bar, add %kfi. 1875 
Knight Diet Meek., Lamb's-tongue, a plane with a deep, 
narrow bit for making quirks. 

Lamb’s-wool (lse’mzwul). 

1 . The wool of lambs ; soft fine wool used for 
hosiery and other clothing ; clothing-material made 
of this wool. 

1552 Act 5 6- 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § x Some by myngelinge Fell 
Wooll and Lambes Wool . . withe Fleese Wooll. 1631 Star 
Chatnb. Cases (Camden) 13 They changed the markes of the 
sheepe, and deteyned the lambes wooll, and when it was de- 
manded it was denyed as if it were upon the sheepes backes. 
1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 163 The poor little 
creatures, shivering tho’ wrapt in lamb’s-wool and swan’s- 
down. 1854 Emerson Lett, fy Soc. Aims, Resources Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 199 The invalid sits shivering in lambs-wool 
and furs. 

fig. 1869 Trollope He knew iv. (1878) 19 Wrapping 
himself up for life in. the scanty lambswool of a fellowship, 
b. attrib. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxiii, White lamh’s-wool 
stockings. 1837 J. F. Palmer Deyonsh. Gloss., Lambs- 
wool-sky, a collection of white orbicular masses of cloud 
(cirrostratus). 1886 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 179 The sponges are 
sorted . . into glove, reef, Iamb’s wool, grass, &c. 

2 . A drink consisting of hot ale mixed with the 
pulp of roasted apples, and sugared and spiced. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 33 Drinking a Cupp of 
Lammeswool. 1595 Pekle Old Wives T. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
446/1 Lay a crab in the fire to roast for lamb’s-wool. 1621 
Burton Anat Mel. 11. v. iii. i. (1651) 399 , 1 finde those that 
commend use of Apples in Splenatick and this kinde of 
M elancholy (Lambswooll some call it). 1666 Pepys Diary 9 
Nov., We to cards till two in the morning, and drinking 
lamb’s-wool. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 147 They roast 
a ripe plantain and mix it with a pint and half of water, 
and it is like Lamb’s Wool. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xi, 
The lamb’s wool, even in the opinion of my wife, who 
was a connoisseur, was excellent. 1839 Mrs. Palmer 
Devon. Dial. iv. 59 ‘ There is two special stubberd trees, vor 
making squab pies and lambs wool.' 

Lambur, variant of Lamber 1 Obs., amber. 
Lamda, Lamdoidal : see Lambda, -doidae. 
Lame (iF'm), sbP ? Obs. Also 6-7 lamm, 7- 
lame. [a. F. lcime:~~L. lam{pi)ina, lamna thin piece 
or plate.] A thin plate, esp. of metal ; a thin piece 
of any substance, a lamina ; spec, applied to the 
small overlapping steel plates used in old armour. 

. <*■ *S86 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 288 He strake Phalantus 
lust vpon the gorget, _so as he battred the lamms thereof, 
xoxi I'lorio, Ali, wings. Also among armorers called 
lamms. 1633 J. Done Hist Scptuagint 47 Thinke not it 
was couered with Plates or Lames of Gold superficially but 
was made all of solide, massie, pure and fine Gold, 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet s. v. Nose, It has a great Extent in a 
small Space, because it wraps up all the bony Lames that 
stick to the cribrous Bone. 1834 Planch& Brit Costume 
223 The helmet assumes the form of the head, having move- 
able lames or plates at the back to guard the neck. 1869 
Boutkli, Arms Arm. viii. 147 To the lower part of this 
demi-cuirass there was attached a system of articulated 
lames, or narrow plates, in their contour adapted to cover 
the figure. 1894 Antiquary Jan. 26 The most curious part 
of the present suit is the tonlet, a system of lames or half- 
hoops of steel, which, supported by leather straps inside, 
descend nearly to the knees in form of a short petticoat. 

_ 1" Lame, sb.Z Obs. [f. Lamb a.J Lameness j 
infirmity. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22323 >Cott.) A mikel man . . Luued wel 
wit-vten lame, wit-vten last al his Hearn. C1340 Ibid. 5153 
(Trm.), I may not rise he seide for lame, C1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. vm. xxxv. 5243 He sayd, that he wald [ayl] na-thyng. 
..Thus hajinyd till hym off this lame. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxv iii. 34 Off God grit kyndness may je clame, That 
heipis his peple fra cruke and lame. 


LAME. 


LAMELLIFEBOTTS, 


Lame (te'm), a. Forms: i lama, (lama), 
loma, 3 lomme, 3-4 lome, 4 lam, 2- lame. 
[OE. lama, Igma (the wk;declension is, from some 
unexplained cause, used in indefinite as well as 
definite context, the form in -a being, moreover, 
commonly used for *, all genders), corresponding to 
OFris. lam, lorn, OS. lumo (Du. lam), OIIG. lam 
(MHG. lam, tnod.G., lahtn), ON. lame (wk.):— 
OTeut, *lamo- ; an ablaut-variant is *ldmjo- in 
OHG. luomi, MHG. liieme dull, slack, gentle, 
early mod.G. lumm, whence liimmel blockhead. 
From the same root is 0 S 1 . lomitt to break.] 

1 . Of a person or animal : a. Crippled or im- 
paired in anyway; weak, infirm; paralysed; un- 
able to move. Const, on . of (yd. 1 c). Obs. exc. arch. 

eyas Corpus Gloss. 815 Conclamatns, commotus loma. 
egoo tr. Baidals Hist. v. v. (1890) 396 He wses loma& ealra 
his lioma Jresnunga benumen. eiooo A gs. Gasp. Matt, 
ix. 2 Da brohton hig hym aentie lamati [L. paralyticum] on 
bedde liegende. c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 112/32 
Pleuriticus, on sidan lama, uel sidadl. Ibid. 162/1 Debilis , 
uel eneruatus , lame, a 1252 Owl 4 Night. 363 3et |m me seist 
on ojjer schome bat ieh am on mine e^en lome. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 5153 (Gott.), I may noght rise, i am sua lame. 1530 Palsgr. 
317/1 Lame of all ones iymmes, ferclus. 1581 Mo [.caster 
Positions xxii. (1887) 94 They did thinlce the childe lame of 
the one side. 1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 63 
A Germaine.. who was lame of halfe his body, and simple. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. iv, 37 One gets old and lame, 
And then the Gods themselves forget their words. 

b. Crippled through injury to, or defect in, a 
limb ; spec, disabled in the foot or leg, so as to 
walk haltingly or be unable to walk. 

Proverb. To help a. lame dog over a stile', see Dog sb, 15 f. 
c 1000 /Elfp.ic Saints' Lives (1885) I. 220 pa Iteg her sum 
creopare lama fram cild-'nade. c 1205 Lay. 19479 IJder \>e 
lome [c 1275 lame] mon. a. 1300 Cursor M. 8136 An here- 
mite bar bai fand at ham, In. pat montan, was halt and lam. 
1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. v. 8 A blynde man and lame schulen 
not entre in to the temple, a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng 
512 Up she stert, halfe lame, And skantly could go For 
payne and for wo. 16x1 Bible 2 Sam. xix. 26 Thy seruant 
sayd, I will saddle me an asse that I may ride thereon, .. 
because thy seruant is lame. 1762-71 H, Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 76 He hurt his hip at the fire of 
London and went lame for the rest of his life. 187X Miss 
Yonge Cameos II. xxx. 314 He kicked her downstairs, so 
that she broke her leg, and went lame ever after. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 364 In the use of the hands we are 
in a manner lame. 1880 Times 18 Sept. 9/5 Lame men 
might be illustrious warriors like Agesilaus, bold horsemen 
like Scott, extraordinary swimmers like Byron. 

C. Const, of, in, + on, + with (the crippled parti. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12260 pat Jje poueral get sum bote, And 

H anging pat ar lame 0 fote. <1x460 Play Sacram. 768 
onathas on thyn hand thow art but lame. 1581 Savile 
Tacitus’ Hist. iv. Ixxxi. (1591) 232 Another lame of a hande 
[L. mastum aiger ]. c 1645 T. ’Cully Siege of Carlisle ,1840) 
36 Hinks, .. being lame in that hand he was shot in. 1646 
Sir J. Temple Irish liebell. (1746) 206 Her hand grew black 
and blew, rankled, and she was extreme, lame with it. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad 11. 193 Lame of one Leg he was. 1683 Land. 
Gaz. No. 2072/4 A Man, ,. ruddy Countenance,., and lame 
of one of his little fingers. 1766 Entick London IV. 283 If 
they were lame in their arms. 1870 L’Estrange Miss Mil- 
ford I. v. 132 Poor Marmion is lame in one of his hind legs, 
d. absol. 

a xooo Elene 1214 (Gr.) Oft him feorran to Laman, limseoce; 
lefe cwomon. <*1300 Cursor M. 19096 pe oncall of his halt 
nam, has lent us hele nu to pis lame. 1377 Langl. P, PI, B. 
xix. 120 He made lame to lepe. 1484CAXTON Fables of 
Alfonce vii. (1889) 272 Of euery lame scabbed and of alle 
suche that had ony counterfaytour on theyr hodyes he tooke 
a peny. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxii. 53 Through 
streittis nane may tnak progres, For cry of cruikit, blind, 
and lame. 1335 Coverdale fob xxix. 15, I was an eye 
unto the blynde, and a fote to the lame, a 1619 Daniel ( j.), 
Who reproves the lame, must go upright. 1715 Gay Trivia 
Xi. 51 But above all, the groping blind direct, And from the 
pressing throng, the lame protect. 

e. said of the limb; also of footsteps, etc, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17050. His lymmes. .3ft are lame. 1592 
Davies Immort. Soul xxx. xiii. (1714! 93 Most Legs can 
nimbly run, tho’ some be lame, a 1636 Bp. Hall Soliloq. 
26 What have I got by it but a lame shoulder and a galled 
back? 1673 W. LIarbord Let. to Earl Essex in Essex 
Papers (Camden) 1. 318 Had not my lame foote compelled 
me to make use of my Coache. 1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4784/4 
The Thumb on his Right Hand is Lame. 1773 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs. Thrale 17 June, Her present qualifications 
for the niceties of needlework being dim eyes and lame 
fingers. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 99 Tossing, .from 
eight to ten thousand hides, until my wrists became so lame 
that I gave in. 1839 Tennyson Enid 628 Myself would 
work eye dim, and finger lame. 1885 R. Bridges Eros 4 
Psyche, Apr. 24 With footsteps slow and lame They gather'd 
up their lagging company. 

+ f. tram/, of trees. Obs. 
x6oa Surflet Country Farm hi. xlvii. 522 Trees become 
lame when they be planted in too drie a place. Ibid, 
{margin) Lame trees. 

2 . Jig'. Maimed, halting ; imperfect or defective, 
unsatisfactory as wanting a part or parts. Said 
esp. of an argument, excuse, account, narrative, 
or the like, f Phr. lame to the ground (cf. Antrim 
& Down Gloss, s. v. Lame ‘A stab of a bayonet 
■which has lamed me to the ground ’). 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus 11. Prol. 17 Disblameth me yf ony 
word be lame. For as myn auctor seyde so sey I. 1390 
Gower Coif. II. 218 The gold hath made his wittes lame. 
1331 Elyot Gov. i. xxv, That the knowlege and contempla. 
tion of Natures operations were lame and .. imperfecte, 
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if there followed none actual! experience. 1581 J. Bell 
// addon's Answ. Osor. 164 b, Let us yet helpe bis lame 
Logicke as well as we may. 1604 Shaks. Oth. ■ it. i. 162 
Oh most lame and impotent conclusion. 1634 Canne Necess , 
Separation (18491 287, I will not contend much with him . 
about the proposition, which is lame to the ground. x668 
Hale Prof, to Rolle's Abridgm. 9 Tables, or other Re- 
pertories .. are oftentimes short, and give a lame account 
of the Subject sought for. 1670 Temple Let. to Sir J. 
'Temple Wks. 1731 II, 245, I found the Business of. ad- 
mitting the Emperor into the Guarantee, went downright 
lame, a 1677 Barrow Semi. Wks. 1686 HI. 208 Nothingof 
worth or weight can be atchieved..with a faint heart, with 
a lame endeavour. 1699 Bentley Thai. 259 Our Argument 
from the Date of Phrynichus's Phoenissa will be very lame 
and precarious. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 253 Alterations, 
or Tearing and pulling the Building to pieces after it is 
begun .. makes the. Building lame and Deficient. . 1726 
Swift Gulliver in. iii. 197 The theory of comets, which at 
present is very lame and defective. x8oo Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fam. II. 104 Her account was so lame and im- 
perfect, that Mrs. Mourtray lost all patience. x8i8Hazlitt 
Eng. Poets iv. (1870) too His grammatical construction is 
often lame and imperfect. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. iv. 218 This certainly seems a very lame story. 

b. Const, of, in (the defective part) ; cf. 1 c. 
Also with to and inf, 

ex 366 Chaucer A. B. C. 76 And who so goth to you ]>e 
rihte wey Him thar not drede in soule to be lame, a 142 a 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2797 Swich vnbuxumnesse Suf- 
fred, vs make wol of seuerte lame. 1378 Banister Hist. 
Man yin. 99 Idiotes and foolish hodyes, who hauyng defect 
in this [reason], . are lame in all the rest, c 1386 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. chi. i, What gratious he , . hath done for thee, 
Be quick to mind, to utter be not lame. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 

I. iii. 63 Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, a 1656 
Bp. Hall Soliloq. 35 Alas, we cannot be but lame in all our 
obediences. 18x9 Shelley Peter Bell %rd vi. xxi. 4 His 
thoughts grew weak, drowsy, and lame Of their intelligence. 
i860 Motley Net her l. (1868) I. iii. 77 This course seemed 
to be lame in many parts. 

c. Said of metrical ‘ feet ’ or the verses composed 
of them : Halting, metrically defective. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. hi. ii. 178 Cel. That’s no matter: 
the feet might beare y 9 verses. Ros. I, but the feet were 
lame and could not beare themselues without the verse. 
x6o8 — Per. iv. Prol. 48 The lame feete of my rime. 1693 
Drydkn Persius, Sat, i. (1697) 406 The Prose is Fustian, 
and the Numbers lame. 1751 Chatham Leit. Nephew 1 
Your translation .. is very close to the sense of the original 
..the numbers not lame, or rough. 

3 . Phr. Lame duck : see Duck j <$.1 9. f To 
come by the lame fast : (of news, etc.) to be behind 
time. 

1638 Osborn fas. I iii. Wks. (1673] 469 Till by a lamer 
Post he was advertised of his being joyfully Proclaimed in 
London by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 1701 Mott in 
Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold, Bath, 11. 240 Yours of the 24 th of 
May I received, but it had the misfortune to come by the 
Laine Post, or else you had sooner received an Answer. 

4 . Comb., as lame-bom , -footed , -horsed, -legged, 
f -limb adjs. 

1823 Bentham Not Paul 306 The *Iame-bom cripple, 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. World iii, (1634) 67 Seldome the villaine 
though much haste he make * Lame-footed Vengeance fades 
to overtake. 1881 Blackmore Christo-well xl, Labouring 
along with the _* lame-horsed guns. x6xo Holland Camdeits 
Brit. 1. 515 Being skornfully rejected by Judith the mother 
for that he was *lame-legged. 1383 T. Watson Ceniurie of 
Loue x cviii. Poems (Arb.) 134 Loue is. .A *Lamelimme Lust. 

Lame (l£ l m) , v. [f. Lame a. ; OE. had Ionian 
of equivalent formation ( = ON. l^mja) which did 
not survive into ME.] tram. To make lame; to 
cripple. 

c 1300 Havelok 2755 Hwan he hauede him so shamed. His 
hand of plat, and yuele lamed, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 1836 pen was Coryneus a-sehamed pat he was 
for pe geaunt lamed. 1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 284 The 
kyng, throu his cheuelry, Wes laid at erd and lamyt bath. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 286/1 Lamyn, or make lame, acclau- 
dico (MS. K. claudico). 1460 Lybeatts Disc. 1917 Hys 
stede was lamed. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. vii. 7, f cannot 
helpe it now, Vnlesse by vsing meanes I lame the foote Of 
our designe. x6so W. Brough Sttcr. Princ. (1639) 2x9 
Covetousness, .lames the hand to good works. 1700 Dryden 
Fables, Cock 4 Fox 644 The son and heir Affronted once 
a cock of noble kind, And either lam’d his legs, or struck 
him blind. 1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 338 They 
killed eleven or twelve, .and lamed as many. 1839 Tennyson 
Elaine 487 A spear Down-glancing lamed the charger, 
b. transf and fig. To cripple, maim, d isable. 
X568 Satir, Poems Reform, xlvii. 51 Now 30 arlamit fra 
labour, I lament it, x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 62, I neuer 
heard of such another Encounter; which lames Report to 
follow it. — Cymb, v. v. 163 For Feature, laming The 
shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. u. 129 We kept firing at her, in hopes to have lamed 
either Mast or Yard. 1863 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. iv. x. (1872) 

II, 37 The Spanish Navy got well lamed in the business. 
x868 Tennyson Lucretius 123 My mind Stumbles, and all 
my faculties are lamed. 1878 E. Jenkins Haverholme 43 
Lamed by the reticence imposed on him as a condition of 
his office, he had made a halting explanation. 

Hence Lamed (L?imd), ppl. a. 

#1386 Sidney Arcadia in, (1590) 293 b, His minde was emit 
wayted on by his lamed force, so as he raeeyued still more 
and more woundes. x6oa F. Hering Anat, 4 One-eyed or 
lamed Fencers. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iii. (1838) 15 That 
was a broken reed to lean bn .. and did but run into his 
lamed right-hand. 

absol. 1567 Gude 4 Godly Ball, (S. T. S.) 67 He haillit 
the seik, sair, lamit, and blinde. 

Lame, obs. f. Lamb; Sc. and north, dial. f. Loam. 
Lamel (larmel). Now rare. [ad. L. lamella 
(see next).] »* Lamella. 


1676 Coles, Lamel, a little thin plate. 1677 Grew Anat. 
Plants iv. hi. i. § 8 (1682)180 From this utmost Paren- 
chyma Nine or Ten Insertions or Lamells are produced. 
x68t H. More Postscr. to Glanvill's Sadduchnnts 39 By 
vertue of any Lamels or Plates of Metal. 1848 in Craig. 
1871 Miss Yonge Canteos (1877) II. xiv. 159 Every mottoed 
lamel, so tersely and correctly sculptured, associated also so 
closely with his historical and English recollections. 

II Lamella (lameria). PI. lamellae (lamed*). 
[L. lamella, dim. of Lamina.] A thin plate, 
scale, layer, or film, esp. of bone or tissue ; e.g. 
one of the thin scales or plates which compose 
some shells, one of the gills forming the hymenium 
of a mushroom, one of the erect scales appended 
to the corollas of some flowers. 

1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 977 These Lamells, wherewith the 
saidTunick is roll’d up in so many more folds. 1741 Monro 
Auat.Boues{s d. 3) 87 Thenasal Lamella of the ethmoid Bone. 
*777 G. Forster Toy. round Worlti I. 302 A talcous stone, 
which when exposed to the sun and air . . dissolves into la- 
mellae. 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 244 Corolla monopeta- 
lous . . 5-lobed, with 2 lamella: at the base of each lobe. X84X- 
71 T. R. J ones A ntni. Kingd, (ed. 4) 428 The ventral surface 
of the central lamella of the terminal fin. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks x. 87 More than fifty lamellae have been noted, 
under the microscope, in a single crystal. 

Lamellar (lamedax), a. Chiefly scientific, [f. 
prec. + -ar. Cf. F. lamellaire.] Consisting of, 
characterized by, or arranged in, lamellae or thin 
plates or scales. 

X794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 439 Its texture, lamellar or 
scaly. X7s6 Kirwan Elent, I tin. (ed. 2) I. 244 Lamellar, 
by some called foliated, or sparry quartz. 1849 Dana Geol. 
iii. (1850) 274 The lava is lamellar in structure. 1870 
Hooker Stud, Flora 244 Convolvulaceae. .Stigmas capitate 
linear or lamellar. x88x Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. II. 34 
If a magnet can be divided into simple magnetic sheds, 
either closed or having their edges on the surface of the 
magnet, the distribution of magnetism is called Lamellar. 
Hence Iiame-llarly adv., in thin plates or scales 
(Webster, 1828), 

Lamellate (lscmel/t), a. [ad. mod.L. lamel- 
Idtus : see Lamella and -ate 2 .] Furnished with 
or arranged in lamellae ; lamellar. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 311 Lamellate ( Lamellati ), 
when the last joint is divided into transverse lamella;. 1846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 359 Cones acervate and proceeding from 
lamellate cells. 

Hence J»ameTlately adv. 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. § 48 (1848) 54 The lamejlse of the 
stars in an Astriea . . extend, throughout the interstitial 
spaces between the cells, striating lamellately the surface. 
Lamellated (lse’mekked), a. [formed as La- 
mellate + -ed 2 .] = Lamellate. 

1713 Derham Pltys.-fheol. vm. iv. 402 The lamellated 
Antennas of some, the Clavellated of others. 1780 J. TV 
Dillon Tram. Spain- (1781) 211 This lamellated metal is 
composed of various plates. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet' s Anat. 
413 A true lamellated lobule, composed of a great number 
of parallel transverse Iaminse. 1831-6 Woodward Mollusca 
24 The lamellated tentacles of the nudibranchs. 
Lamellibranch (lame-librseijk), sb. (a.) Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. lameltibranchia pi., f. L. Lamella 4- 
Gr. pay-gin gills.] A lamellibranchiate or bivalve 
mollusc ; one of the Lamellibranchiata . .. 

1833 H, Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 1. ii. ts In the 
Lamellibranchs several such . . ganglia are distributed . . in 
different parts of the body. 187a Nicholson Palxont. x88 
No Lamellibranch is destitute of a shell. 

b. attrib. or adj. =Lamellibbanchxate a. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. n. ii. 377 The contents of the 
stomachs of most Lamellibranch molluscs .. exhibit a con- 
siderable admixture of the minute calcareous Foraminifera. 

Lamellibranchiate (lamelibrarijkiiA), a , 
(sb.) Zool, [ad. mod.L. lamellibranchiatus (im- 
plied in -ata sb. pi.) : see prec. + -ate 8.] Belong- 
ing to the group Lamellibranchiata of molluscs (so 
called as having lamellate gills) of which the ordi- 
nary bivalves (oysters, mussels, etc.) are typical. 

x8ss Ogilvie, Suppl., Lamellibranchiate, relating to the 
lamellibranchiata. 1863 Lvell Antiq, Man xx. 404 The 
existing lamellibranchiate bivalves. x88o Huxley Crayfish 
356 The little lamellibranchiate mollusk, Cyclas fontinalis. 

b. sb. A lamellibranch ; a bivalve mollusc. 

1842 Brande Diet. Set. exc,, Lamellibranchiates, Lamclli- 
branchiata, an order of Acephalous Mollusks. 
Lamellicorn (lame-lik^in), a. and sb. Ent. 
[ad. mod.L. lamellicomis , f. L. lamella thin plate 
+ cornu horn.] A. adj. Belonging to the Lamelli- 
comes of Latieille’s system or the modem group 
Lamellicornia of beetles, having antennae charac- 
terized by a lamelliform club. 33 . sb. A lamellicorn 
beetle, as the dung-beetle, cockchafer, etc. 

184a Brande Diet. Set. etc. Lamellicoms. 1843 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. II. 3x4 The dung-chafers . , and others of the 
lamellicorn beetles. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man I. xl. 390 We 
know that ants and certain lamellicont beetles are capable of 
feeling an attachment for each other. 

So LameUicoTuats, -cotuous adjs.** prec. adf- 
*833 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. vii. 237 The Indians 
assured us that the guachara does not pursue .. the lamelli- 
cornous insects. 1835 Maynk Expos. Lex., Lamellicomis 
..lamellicornate. 

LameUifercmS (ltemeli-feras), [f. L amella 
+ -(i)fkrous.] Having a lamellate structure. 

183a Lyell Princ. Geol. It. rn The madrepores, or lamelli. 
ferous polyparia. 1876 Page Ado. Text-Bk. Geol. xiv. 243 
Lamelliferous corals. 
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LameUiform (lame-lif^im), a. [f. Lamella | 
it- -(i)EOUM.j Saving the form or structure of a : 
•lamella or thin plate. , 

x8xo G. Samouku.e Entomol. Com fend. 233 Antennae 
lamelliform, small, [etc.]. *869 Gillmore tr. Figuier's 

'Kept, Birds ii. 253 The Scoters have the bill broad, with 
dilated margins, and coarse lamelliform teeth. 1882 Vines 
Sachs' ' Bot. 338 The hymenium .. covers the surface of the 
lamelliform, peg-shaped, or tubular projections of the under* 
side of the pileus. 

Iiamelliped (lame'liped), a. and jA Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Idmellipedia (pi.), f. L. lamella thin plate 
fped-, pes, foot.] A. adj. Belonging to the 
Lamsllipedia, a division of conchiferous molluscs, 
having a flattened lamelliform foot. B. sb. One 
of the Lamellipedia. 

1833 Ogilvie, Suppl., Lamelltpeds, a section of conchifers 
containing bivalves with the. foot broad and thin, as in 
Cardiacete, &c. 1888 Syd. Sac. Lex., Lameliipede, having 
flattened and lamelliform feet, 

Iiamellirostral (la.melirp-stral), a, and sb. 
Ornith. [f. mod.L. lamettirostris , f. Lamella + 
L, rostr-um beak + -al. ] A adj. Belonging to 
the Lamellirostres, the fourth family of Cuvier’s 
sixth order {Palmipedes) of birds, so called as hav- 
ing lamellose hills. B- sb. A lamellirostral bird, 
.1833-6 Todd Cycl. Aunt. I. 277/2 The lamellirostral 
Palmipedes. 1839-4.7 Ibid. III. 387/1 The flat and sensitive 
bill of a lamellirostral bird. 1842 Branoe Did. Set. etc., 
Lame litres :ra!s, Lameltirostres , a tribe of swimming birds 
, .comprehending those in which the margin of the beaks are 
furnished with numerous lamella; or dental plates, arranged 
in a regular series, as in the swan, goose, and duck. 

Also Latnelliro'strate a. ■= prec. adj. (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1855 ) : Lamelliroster « prec. sb. 
{Cent. Did.). 

Lamellose (lame’lffns), a. scientific, [f. Lam- 
ellae -ose.'J Arranged in or composed of lamellae. 

_ 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 418 The beak of the Anas 
Is convex . . the whole verge is furnished with transverse, 
lamellose teeth. 1846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 371 Glomerate 
or lamellose. _ 1854 Woodward Mollusca ti. 237 Upper 
valve limpet-like, smooth or concentrically lamellose. 1873 
Blake Zi>ol. 266 The branchiae are at the sides of the body, 
i. mostly lamellose. 

‘ b. Comb, lamellose- (also quasi-L. lamelloso-) 
dentate a., having lamelliform teeth, as the bill 
of a duck ; lamellose-stellate having lamellae 
arranged in star-shaped groups. 

1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Lamellosodentatus . .lamelloso- 
dentate. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der II erven's Zool. I. 83 
Polypary conical, with base acuminate, cell single, terminal, 
lamellose-stellate. Ibid. II. 383 Bill with margins lamellose- 
dentate internally. 

• Lamelloxis (lame-las), a. rare. [f. Lamella 
+ -ocs.] -Lamellose. 

*803 Med. Jml, X. 43 A lamellous, or fibrous matter. 

Lamellule (lame-liwl), [f. Lamella + -ule.] 
A small lamella. x 888 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 
Lamely (l^-mli), adv. [f. Lame a. + -lxA] 
In a lame manner; with halting steps or limbs; 
haltingly ; imperfectly, defectively, inefficiently. 

xsgt Shaks. Two Gent. 11. i. 97 Vat. She enjoin'd me, To 
Write, some lines to one she loves. . . Speed. Are they not 
lamely writt? 1594 — Rich. Ill, 1. i. 22 Deform’d, vn- 
finish d . . scarse nalfe made vp, And that so lamely and 
vnfashionable, That dogges barke at me, as I halt by them. 
XS99 Lifc_ More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) II. 94 This 
booke .. is translated ... into English absurdly and lamely. 
*614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Trias. Dam. lxxi. 18 A comedy 
that .. goes lamely off in the last act, finds no applause. 
1679 Dryden Troylus ^ Cr. Pref., So lamely is it left to us, 
that it is not divided into Acts. X709 Steele & Swift 
Tatler No. 66 r 1 They who speak gracefully, are very 
lamely represented in having their Speeches read or repeated 
by unskilful People. 1739 Hume Hum. Nature (1874) 1. In- 
trod. 305 Principlestaken uponJrust, consequences lamely de- 
duced from them. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv, iv, Halting 
lamelyalong, thounotmest next Bishop Talleyrand-Perigord. 
1883 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. Ill, 201 Cardwell lamely 
tries to screen Ridley, 

Lamen, variant of Lamin. 

Lameness (l^-mues). [f. Lame a. + -ness.] 
The condition or quality of being lame; unsound- 
ness of a limb causing halting movement ; fig. im- 
perfectneSs, defectiveness. 

1330 Palsgr. 237/x Lamenesse, mekaygnett. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guiilemeau's Er. Chirurg. 31/1 The patient is wholye 
cured, without retayninge any lamnes in fiis arm. 1638 A, 
Fox Wurtd Surg. n. lx. 78 On the Temple is a sinew, 
which if that be cut, it causeth lameness in the jaw bone. 
*658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) III, x8, I love not to hear it, 
that there is a lameness in this House, 1670 Dryden 2nd 
Ft. Cong, Granada 163 The lameness of their plots- *7*3 
S. Morland Spec. Lot. Diet. 9 As for the Law, care has 
been taken to help the Lameness of their Latin. 1782 
Wilson in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 161 The lameness of the 
views , . may . . proceed V, from our . . imperfect knowledge. 
*84* Catun N. Amer. Jnd. (1844) Ii. xl. 50 Complaining 
of the lameness of our bones from the chase on the former 
day. *846 Grots Greece (1862) II. vii. 189 Respecting the 
lameness of Tyrtasns, we can say nothing. 

Lamenrie, -y, variants of Lemanby. 

Lament (lament), sb. [ad. L, lament-um 
wailing, weeping, lamentation.] 

1. An act of lamenting, a passionate or demon- 
strative expression of grief. Also poet, the action 
of lamenting, lamentation. 
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1591 Stiaks. x Hen. VI, 1. i.103 To adde to your laments 
. . i must informe you of a dismall fight, Betwixt the stout 
Lord Talbot, and the . French, c 1592 Marlowe Jew of 
Malta i, ii, Why standyou thus, unmoved with my laments ? 
1629 Milton Christ's Nativity 183 A voice of weeping 
heard, and loud lament. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 666 
All her fellow ■ Nymphs the Mountains tear With loud 
Laments. 1713-20 Fore Iliad xxin. 17 The troops, .thrice 
in order led . . their coursers round the dead ; And thrice 
their sorrows and laments renew. 1768 Beattie Minstr. i. 
xxxiv. When the long-sounding curfew from afar Loaded 
with loud lament the lonely gale. 1821 Shelley Hellas 868 
Voices Of strange lament soothe my supreme repose. 1869 
J. Martineau Ess. II. 283What is this but the morbid lament 
of scepticism? 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. v. 136 On his knees 
With sad lament he fell. 

2. A Set or conventional form of mourning ; a 
song of grief, an elegy ; esp. a dirge performed at 
a death or burial ; also, the air to which such a 
lamentation is sung or played. 

1698 M. Martin Voy. St. Kilda (1749) 37 Upon those Occa- 
sions [they] make doleful Songs, which they call Laments. 
1791 Burns (title) Lament for James, Earl of Glencairn. 
1814 Scott Lord of Isles v. xxvii, Soon as the dire lament 
was play ’d. 1822 D. Stewart AT’. Highlanders I. 81 Solemn 
and melancholy airs or Laments (as they call them) for their 
deceased friends. 1882 Ouida In Maremma I. 154 It was 
rarely that she chose other .themes than the passionate 
laments of the provincial canzoni. 

Lament (lamemt), v. [ad. L. lament-art, f. 
lament-nm Lament sb. Cf. F. lament er. ] 

1. trails. To express profound sorrow for or con- 
cerning; also, in mod. use, to feel sorrow for; to 
mourn for the loss of (a person) ; to bewail (an 
occurrence, etc. : with simple obj. or clause). 

1535 Coverdale. Luke xxiii. 37 There Flowed him a greate 
multitude of people and of wemen, which bevvayled and 
lamented him. 1348-9 (Mar.) iiL Com. Prayer Collect 
Ash- Wednesday, Wee worthely lamentyng oure synnes. 
x6ix Bible i Sam. xxv. 1 Samuel died, and all the Israelites 
..lamented him. 1667 Milton P.L. 1. 448 Thammuzcauie 
next .behind, Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur’d The 
Syrian Damsels to lament his fate I11 amorous dittyes all a 
Summers day. 1712 Hearne Collect. <0. H. S.) 111. 453 
He died in the 32“ Year of his Age, and is much lamented. 
1756-7 tr. Keysier's Trav. 11760) IV. 94 This stone laments 
the death of Andrea Pisano. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, 
Udolpho xxx, For your own sake I lament this. x8ox Med. 
Jml. V. 559 As she was thus lamenting her situation, she 
was seized by a very violent convulsive fit. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vi. 12 The parliament had lamented 
that the duties of the religious houses were left unfulfilled. 

2. intr. To express (also, simply, to feel) pro- 
found grief; to mourn passionately. Const, for, 
rarely after \ also with indirect pass. 

1330 Palsgr. 603/2 , 1 lamente, I make mone for a losse, je 
lamente. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lxxxii. 256 It wolae 
haue made a hard herte to lament. 1395 Locrine 111. i. 160 
He loves not most that doth lament the most. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 106 Greatly lamented for by 
ail the Christians in Syria. x6xx Bible i Sam. vii. 2 All 
the house of Israel lamented after the Lord. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 671 Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turnd full sad. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 
743 Her. Children gone, The Mother Nightingale laments 
alone. 1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 245 Forget not her, who 
now for thee laments. 1830 Tennyson Dying Swan 7 With 
an inner voice the river ran, Adown it floated a dying swan, 
And loudly did lament. 

b. ref. in the same sense, arch. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones 11. vii, Because he does not cry 
out and lament himself, like those of a childish or effeminate 
temper. 1768 Sterne Sent. Jottm. (1775) 124 ( Fragment ) 
The poor notary .. lamented himself as he walk'd along in 
this manner. 1788 Charlotte Smith Emmeline (i8x6j IV. 
178 She. . bursts into tears, and laments herself over him. 1830. 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast . Ord. (1863) 99 When Hugolin. 
returned, he began to lament himself because of the robbery, 
f 3. causative . To cause grief to, distress. Ohs. 
1580 Lupton Sivqila t. 131 What paines he hath put me 
to euer since, bothe nighte and day, it would lament you 
If you knewe it. 1583 Stocker tr. Civ. Waives Lowe C. 
1. 113 a, It greatly lamenteth, and maruellously amazeth vs. 
1704 in Ashton Social Life Q. Anne (1882) 1. 124 He lay 
much Lamented and wonderfully affrighted with the Old 
Woman coming to afflict him. 

Lamentable (lse-mentab’l), a. (sb.) [a. F. 

lamentable as ad. L. lamentdbil- is, f. lamenta-rT to 

Lament : see - abln.J 

1. Of persons, their appearance, actions, voice, 
song, etc. : Full of or expressing sorrow or grief ; 
mournful, doleful. Now rare or arch. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 317 In whiche place.. lament- 
able voices be herde ofte tymes, 1494 Fabyan Chron. tv. 
Ixxv. 53 The lamentable request made vnto hym by the 
savde Ambassade. 1302 Will of Auncell ( Somerset Ho.), 
An Image of o r blessid lady of grace as lamentable as can 
be devised. 15x3 Douglas RE nets it. vi. [v.] 38, 1 see stand 
me befor,..maist lamentable [L. mxstissimus ] Hector, With 
large fluide of tens. 1329 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 16 § xi Our 
true and faithful Subjects, .exhibited unto us a lamentable 
Bill of Complaint a *348 Hall Chron,, Hen. IV 9 With 
a lamentable voyce and a sorowfull countenance. x6oo 
Hakluyt Voy, (1810) III. 380 Dancing and singing in a 
lamentable tune. 1636 Blount Glassogr,, Elegtographer , 
a writer of Elegies, or lamentable verses. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
x, 61 r Where . . Cocy tus’ lamentable waters spread. 1739 Ld. 
Castledurrow in Swift's Lett, (1766) II. 201 A lamentable 
Hymn to Death, from a lover, ascribed to his mistress, 1848 
C. Bronte J, Eyre (1873) 2 With ceaseless rain sweeping 
away wildly before a long and lamentable blast. X85X Haw- 
thorns Snow Image, Old News (1879) 1 S4 The lamentable 
friends, trailing their long black garments. 1873 Svmonds 
Grk. Poets xi. 370 With this wail the thin lamentable voiae 
of the desiccated rhetorician ceases. 
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2. That is to be lamented ; such as to call for 
lamentation, sorrow,. or grief; pitiable, deplorable. 

c X430 Lydg. Minor P. .145 That owgly careyn lamentable. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 16 It is a greuous tbyng to me to 
passe ouer so lyghtly the lamentable circtimstaunces. .in soo 
fewe wordis. 111500 Assembly of Ladies 686 The case 
itself is inly lamentable, 1343 Brinklow Compl. xxiii. 
(1S74) 58 What a lamentable thing is this, that men shuld 
be dryuyn from the Gospel of Christ. 1387 Coli.ixgwood 
in Border Papers (1894) I. 259 The .. lamentable estayt of 
this ruinose and vvaysted cuntre. 1590 Spenser E. Q. hi. iv. 
42 They, .strowe with flowres the lamentable beare. 1639 
Woodall Whs. Pref. (1653) 18 The most lamentable 
diseases of poor men require the most care of the Surgeon. 
r667 Milton P. L, 11. 617 Thir lamentable lot. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 509 P 2 A lamentable change from that 
simplicity of manners. 1833 Macaulay H 1 st. Eng. xiii. III. 
331 Another Macdonald, destined to ■ a lamentable and 
horrible end. 

to. In jocular or trivial use : ‘ Pitiful, despicable ’ 
(J.) ; wretchedly bad. Cf. deplorable, 
a X699 STILUNGFL. (J.), This bishop, to make out the dis- 
parity between the heathens and them/ files to this lament- 
able refuge. 1876 Stedman Victorian Poets iii, 65 But 
when he [Landor] .. attempted to regulate the orthography 
of our language the result was something lamentable. 

-f* B. sb. pi. Laments, complainings. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 5 Come, come, 
good Norton,, .you are up again with your lamentables 1 
Hence Da'mentableness. 

1589 Rider Eug.-Lat. Diet., Lamentablenes, elegia. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Lamentableness, wofulness, pitiableness. 
Lamentably (larmentabli), adv. Also 6 la- 
mentablsly. [f. Lamentable + -l’y 2 .] 

1. With lamentation or passionate expression of 
sorrow; mournfully, ’dolefully. Now rare. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur v. v, They lefte her shryking 
and cryenge lamentably. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . vii. 

5 She . . lamentably recounted to hym all the felonyes and 
injuries done to her by Syr Hewe Spencer. 1334 More 
Com/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1201/2 Lette him lamentablye 
beseche God of hys gracyous ayde and helpe, to strength 
hys infyrmitie, 1575-85 Abp. Sandys Serin, xv. 260 Of this 
h.s great miserie lie eomplaineth him lamentably in diuerse 
of his Psalmes. x6xx Shaks. Whit. T. iv. iv. 190, I loue a 
ballad but euen too well, if it be dolefule matter merrily set 
downe : or a very pleasant thing indeede, and sung lament- 
ably. 1679 Hist. Jetzers.nh. She complains , Lamentably 
of the affront done her. X783W0LCOT (P. Pindar) Odes to 
li. A.'ss i. Wks. 1812 I. 64 Pity it is! 'tis true ’tis pity. 
As Shakspeave lamentably says. 1847 James J. Marston 
Hall xii, He spoke learnedly and lamentably upon the evils 
and. inconveniences qf his own profession. 

2. So as to call for lamentation or mourning'; 
pitiably, deplorably; hence (with weakened mean- 
ing), woefully, grievously. 

1577-87 Hoi.inshkd Chron. III. 355/2 A hundred and 
twentie temporall men with diuerse preests and manic 
women were drowned and lamentablie perished. 1583 J. 
Norden Sinf. Man's Solace i. 13 b, Lazarus, who lament- 
ablely oppressed with hunger . . begged' at his gate. x6o6 
Shaks. Ant. ^ CL 111. x, 26 Our Fortune on the Sea is out 
Of breath, And sinkes most lamentably. 1671 GlanvIll 
Disc. M. Stubbe 23 What you add .. is lamentably imper- 
tinent. 1678 Wanley Wand. Lit. World v. ii. § 78. 472/1 
The miserable Emperotir being lamentably trod to death in 
the Throng. 1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall ii, It will 
grow small by degrees and lamentably less. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. I. 212 He had a strong though a lamentably 
perverted sense of duty and honor. 1883 Leeds Mercury 
24 June 4/4 The new Government will be so lamentably 
weak in debating power. 

t Lamenta’do. Obs. rare ~ k [quasi-Sp. f. 
Lament.] Lament, lamentation. 

16x8 Lithgow i title) The.Pilgrimes Farewell to his native 
Country, .with his Lamentado in his second Travels, his 
Passionado on the Rhyne, &c. 

, Lamentation (IsemenhF'-jun). [a. F. lamen- 
tation or ad. L. lamentation- em, n. of action f. 
lament art to Lament.] The action of lamenting; 
the passionate or demonstrative expression of grief; 
mourning ; in weakened sense, regret. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 282 The lamentarioune .. That 
that folk for limit lord maid. 1382 Wvclif Luke vii. 32 
We han maad lamentacioun, _and 3e han not wept, c 1400 
Destr, Troy 7156 Myciieweping&wo, ..And lamentacioun 
full long for loue of hym one. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xxxv. x 10 They all made gret lainentasyon for his depart- 
yng. 1535 Coverdale Ps. Ixxvii. 64 Their prestes were 
slayne..and there were no wyddowes to make lamentacion. 
x6ox Shaks. All’s Well 1. i. 64 Moderate lamentation is the 
right of the dead, excessiue greefe the enemie to the liuing. 
1667 Milton P. L. it. 579 Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation 
; loud Heard on the ruful stream. 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. i. 
185 There shall be lamentation heard in Heaven As o’er an 
angel fallen, 1830 M'Cosh Div. Govt. in. iii. (1874) 435 
Another subject of general lamentation is the evil produced 
by party spirit. 

_ attrib. 1817 Cobbett Pol. Reg._ XXXII. 122 The Morn- 
ing Chronicle . . treated the town with some neat lamentation 
puffs. 

to. An instance of this; a lament. The Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, or, shortly, Lamentations [Vulg, 
Lament ationes, LXX. Qprjvoi] : the title of one of 
the poetical books of the Old Testament, tradition- 
ally ascribed to the prophet Jeremiah, and having 
for its subject the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans. 

1382 Wvclif 2 Chron. xxxv, 25 As lawe it is hadde in 
Iraei, Loo ! it is told writen in the Lamentaciouns. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon lv. 189 He caused his Nephew to be 
buryed with sore wepynges and lamentacyons. 1535 Cover- 
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DALE Jer. xlviii. 5 At the goihge vp vnto Luhith there shall 
arise a lamentacion. 1611 Bible Esek. xix. t Take thou vp 
a lamentation for the princes of Israel. 1725 De Fob Voy. 1 
round World (1840) 87 A sad lamentation and howling." 
1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 45 The lamentations of women 
who had lost some relative in the foray. 1841 Lane A rab. 
Nts. I. no, I will call it the House of Lamentations. 1855 
Kingsley Heroes, Theseus n. 237 A great lamentation arose 
throughout the city. 

c. Eccl. One of the lessons (taken from Lamen- 
tations') in the office of Tenebrse. 

1853 Dale tr. Baldeschi's Ceremonial 185 The latter 
having made a_ genuflection to the Altar, arid a reverence ■ 
to the_ choir, sings the Lamentation, without asking the 
Benediction. ’ 

Hence Lamentational a. 

1827 Brntham Whs. (1838-43) X. 61 Half lamentational, 
half congratulation^, rhythmical commonplaces. 

t Lamentations, a. Ubs. rare- 1 . In 4 
lamentacious. [f. Lamentation: see -ous.J 
Marked by lamentation. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1. 128 The soune of 
my lamentacious wepyng. 

t Lamentatory, a. Obs. rare — x . [f. L. 
lameniarl to Lament : see -oky.] = prec. 

I57 6 Fleming Panrpl. Epist. To Rdr. T 5 b note, Nunci- 
atorie, Lamentatorie, Mandatorie, Laudatorie. 

Lamented sjamemted), fpl. a. [f. Lament v. 

+ -ed !.] Mourned for ; bewailed ; regretted. 

1611 Cotgr., Regret tc, . . bewayled, lamented. 1667 
Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 73 Involuntary and lamented 
distractions., 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 733 This humble praise, 
lamented shade ! receive. 1784 Cowrer Task iv. 576 
Lamented change 1 1859 M. Thomson Caiunpore 83 We 
thought it a more savoury meal than any of the recherche 
culinary curiosities of the lamented Soyer. 1864 Lb Fanu 
Uncle Silas I. xxiv. 297 Your late lamented father. 

Hence f X»ame'ntedly adv. 

1643 Milton Colast. 24 Somtimes they are not both actors, 
but the one of them most lamentedly passive. 

Lamenter (lame-nt3.i) . [f. Lament v. + -erL] 
One who laments or mourns. 

1589 Rider Eng.-Lat. Did., A Lamentour, lamentatar. 
1607 Hieron Wks. I. 362 The renued spirit .. for sinnes 
past and committed is an vnfained lamenter. c 1610 Women 
Saints 206 This spake I with as highe a voice as I coulde, 
to the end that I mightdrowne the sounde of the lamer! ters. 
1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 405, I might have continu'd 
on in the Words of the Royal Lamenter. 1748 — Clarissa 
(i8ri) IV. 7 What a cruelty in my fate! said the sweet 
lamenter. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. iii. 3 66 Pie was a 
great lamenter of the extremities of the times. 

Lamentful (lamemtful), a. rare- 1 , [f. Lament 
sb. + -FUL.] Charged with lament ; mournful. 

1876 Dowden Poems 82 But thou art terrible, with the un- 
revealed Burden of dim lamentful prophecies. 

Lamentin(e, variant of Lamantin. 
Lamenting (lame’ntii)), vbl. sb. [-ingL] The 
action of the verb Lament ; lamentation. 

1513 Douglas AEneis xr. ii. 7 To be present at the lament- 
yng Of his fadir, to confort his murnyng. 1330 Palsgr. 
237/1 Lamentyng, regret, 1605 Shaks. Maco. 11. iii. 61 
Our Chimneys were blowne downe, And (as they say) 
lamentings heard i’ th’ Ayre. 1680 Otway Orphan iv. vi. 
1562 Should’st thou know the cause of my lamenting. 1819 
Shelley Julian t,- Maddalo 216 Fierce yells, and bowlings, 
and lamentings keen. 

Lamenting (lament! 3),///. a. [-ing 2,] That 
laments or mourns. 

1381 Sidney A pal. Poctrie (Arb.) 28 The. . lamenting looke 
of Lucrecia. Ibid. 44 The lamenting Elegiack. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 1079 By this, lamenting Philomel had ended The 
well-tuned warble of her nightly sorrow. 1674 R. Godfrey 
Inj. <$■ A b. Physic 122 He domineering through deficiency 
in Medicine, causeth the lamenting Patient to cry out . . 
Give me a Medicine or else I die. a 1822 Shelley Dante's 
Canvito 10 How the lamenting spirit moans in it. 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 4, They saw kings and rich 
men coming down to the shore of Acheron, in lamenting and 
lamentable crowds. 

Hence Lame'ntingly adv. 

ci 6 ia Sir J, Melvil Mem. (173s 10 Then_ said the 
Treasurer lamentingly, ‘My Life or Warding is a small 
Matter '. 1635 Simeon Ashe Funeral Strut. R. Robinson 
18 June 7 Laying lamentingly to heart the death of righteous 
and mercifull ones. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1839) 2 S/ 2 
When sad the voice of Cona, in the gale, Lamentingly the 
song of Selma sang. 1831 Fraser’s Mag. III. 433 He 
informs [them], very lamentingly, that they must grow old. 

Lamer, variant of Lamber amber. 

Lamesse, obs. form of Lammas. 

Lamester (l^-mstor). [See -ster.] = next. 

1639 W. Sclater Worthy Communicant Rewarded 19 As 
those Lamesters at the poole of Betbesda. 1830 James 
Old Oak Chest III. 12 A rude man . . who would not even 
ask an old lamester like mysel* to sit down. 

Lameter, lamiter (1^' mi tor). Sc. and dial. 
Also 9 lametar, laimeter. [f. Lame a.; the 
formation is obscure.] A lame person ; a cripple. 

1804 J. Strothers Poor Mau’s Sabbath Wks, 1850 I. 43 
A lisping lamiter, of feeble frame, c 1817 Hogg Tales § Sk. 
V, 358 He proved a lametar to the day of his death. 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xxxvi. (1857) 448 You have, .friends who 
will .. not suffer you to devote yourself to a blind lameter 
like me. 1884 J. Payne root Nts. VIII. 119 The king .. 
sent after her that one-eyed lameter, for that he was his 
chief vizier. 1896 Crockett Men of Moss Hags xliii. 307 
A foot.. came into the passage, dunt-duntin’ like a lameter 
hirplin* on two staves. 

attrib. 1822 Galt Entail I. xili. 93 Jenny Hirple, a 
lameter woman, who went round among the houses of the 
heritors of the parish with a stilt. 


II Lametta (lameria). [It,, dim. of lama =* 
Lame Brass, silver, or gold foil or wire. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

II Lamia (k? I- mia). F orms : 4 lamya, 4- lamia. 
PL 4 lamie, 7, 9 lamise, 9 lamias. Also (angli- 
cised) 4 lamije, 4, 6 lamye, 8 lamie. [L. lamia 
a witch who was supposed to suck children’s 
blood, a sorceress, also, a kind of flatfish, a species 
of owl, a. Gr, Addict a fabulous monster, also, a 
fish of prey. Cf. F. lamie . 1 
1 . A fabulous monster supposed to have the body 
of a woman, and to prey upon human beings and. 
suck the blood of children. Also, a witch, she- 
demon. 

The word is used in early translations of the Bible in 
Isa. xxxiv. 1 5 and Lam. i v. 3, where the A. V. has respectively 
‘ shrichowle’, marg. * Or, night-monster and ‘seamonsters’, 
marg. 1 Or, sea cables’. 

1382 Wycuf Isa. xxxiv. 15 There shal lyn lamya.. and he 
fyndeth to himself reste. — Lam, iv. 3 The cruel beestis 
clepid lamya, nake.ien ther teles, jeeuen ther whelpus 
souken. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xlviii. (1495) 
809 In Sicia ben beestys wyth shape of men and fete of 
horses 1 and suche wonderful! beestys ben cal)yd_Lainie 
amonge many men. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. iii . ii. 1. L (1660) 
438 Apollonius . .by some probable conjectures, found her out 
to be a Serpent, a Lamia. [Hence 1820 Keats {title) 
Lamia.] 1622 Massinger Virg. Mart. iv. i, Where’s the 
lamia That tears my entrails? 1674 Cotton Campl. Gamester 
(1680) 13 For here you shall be quickly destroy’d under 
pretence of kindness, as Men were by the Lamite of old. 
1737 E. Perronf.t Mitre 1. xi, As plump as Lamies fed with 
fawn. 1855 Baring-Gould Werewolves xv. 255 Troops of 
lamias, female evil spirits. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 
h. iii. 1 13 They are the Laraiae, wenches vile, With brazen 
brows and lips that smile. 

1 2 . Ichth. In Willoughby’s and some later 
classifications, a genus of sharks. Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Fish, The cam's carcharias, 
or lamia, the white shark. 1776 J. Neill Scrm, 214 
Whatever kind of fish it was, whether it was a whale or a 
lamia, . .where is the occasion for. .condemning this passage 
of Holy Writ as fabulous? 

3 . J£nt. A genus of longicorn beetles (J. C.Fabri- 
cius, 177*;). 

In recent Diets. 

Lamiger (Ise’mitlapi). dial. Also lammiger. 
[Cf. Lameter.] A lame person, a cripple. 

1847 Halliwell, Lameter, a cripple. North. In the 
West of England a lamiger. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor of 
Casterbr. II. 220 What can we two poor lammigers do 
against such a multitude 1 

Larniu (lse-min). Forms: g-fi lamyn(e, 6-7 
lamia©, 6- lamia, 7- lamen. [Anglicized form 
of next. Cf. F. lamine.] A lamina ; a thin plate 
or layer (of metal, etc.) ; a plate of metal used as 
an astrological instrument or as a charm. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ir. xxxv. 147 Thys engyn is 
called Towre. It behoueth hym to be couered that may 
with lamynes of yron lest fyre sholde be caste or sette 
therin. 1376. Baker Jewell of Health 42 b, Spreade that 
sediment on a Lamyne of Iron polyshed and burning, or 
redde hote. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xcvii. 485 Without 
exact knowledge of the Astrologicall planetary_ hour, no 
worthy work can be done, with it wonders, either in collect- 
ing Hearbs, framing Sigils, Images, Larnens, &c. 1678 
Phil. Trans. XII. 976 The cavities hereof [the Nose] are 
fill'd with many Cartilaginous Lamines distinct one from 
another. 1682 Phil. Collect. XII. No. 3. 159 The increase 
of the Oyster shell is caused by the addition of a new lamen 
or plate in the shell. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 
508 An exfoliated circular lamen of the green part of the 
tree, 1816 Scott Anfitp. xxiii, You have used neither 
charm, lamen, sigil, talisman, spell, crystal, pentacle . . nor 
geomantic figure. 1873 Blackmorb^I. Lorraine III. xxvil 
340 Its lustre and versatile radiance flow from innumerable 
famins, united by fusion in the endless flux of years. 

II Lamina (lse-mina). FI. lamina (larminz). 
Chiefly scientific. [L. lam(ni)ina. Cf. Lame j/i. 1 ] 
A thin, plate, scale, layer, or flake (of metal, etc.). 

1636 Blount Glassogr., Lamina, a thin plate of any 
mettal, most commonly such as Sculpters use to engrave 
upon. 1670 J. Beale in Phil. Trans. V. 1159 ’Tis. .full of 
very small and thin Lamina:, seeming to he Metalline, and 
bright like the purest Silver. *674 Petty Disc. Dupl. 
Proportion 122, I think it easiest to consider Elastic, 
Springing, or Resilient Bodies, as Lamina, Laths, or Lines. 
1709 I. Hauksbee Pkys. Mech. Exper, Suppl. (1719) 329 
Pieces of Brass Lamina, whose Thickness when laid one 
upon another, .. made a Distance between the Planes equal 
to js of an inch. 1793 Belknap Hist. New-Hampsh. III. 
98 This bark is composed of several lamina. 2797 M. 
Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 31 Many small broken lamina 
of the coagulable lymph. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Client. II. 63 
Lead, .may be reduced into lamina and plates thinner than 
paper. 183a Gell Pompeiana II. xiii. 22 The chamber 
was covered with lamina of rare marbles, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxi. 148 At some places the ice had been weathered 
into lamina not more than a line in thickness. 

b. Anat., etc. A thin layer of bone, membrane, 
or other structure. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Anatomy, Lamina; are 
the Plates or Tables of the Scull, two in number. 1815 
W. Phillips Ou/l. Min. 4 Geol. (1818) 103 These shells, .are 
. . extremely brittle, and readily separate into lamina. 1843 
Youatt Horse 373 The Horny Lamina [of the foot], 1839 
Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (18721 183 The middle and longest 
lamina in the Greenland whale is ten, twelve, or even 13 feet 
in length. 1864 Mayhew Hlustr. Horse Managemt. 95 
The lamina, or the highly-sensitive covering of the internal 
foot, secrete the inward layer ofhorn. 1881 MiVart Cal 35 A 
superior broad and flat portion called the neural lamina. 


LAMINATE. 

e. Geol. The thinnest separable layer in strati- 
fied rock deposits. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 421 In caverns and fissures 
lamina Of spar . . crystallize in various forms. 1849 
Murchison Situria vii. 129 The lamina of deposit being 
marked by layers of shells and corals. 1873 Nicholson 
Palseont. 6 The finer beds of clay or sand will ail be 
arranged in thicker or thinner layers or lamina. 

d. Bot. ( a ) A thin ‘ plate * of tissue, as in the 
* gill ’ of a mushroom, (b) The blade, ‘ limb 
or expanded portion of a leaf, (c) The (usually 
widened) upper part or ‘ limb ’ of a petal, (d) The 
expanded part of the thallus or frond in algse, etc. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. iii. (1765) 7 Lamina, a thin 
Plate, which is the upper Part, and usually spreading. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 393 The 2 lamina 
[.s/e] or plates which constitute each gill. 1830 Lindlf.y 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 153 Leaves radical, with ahollow urn-shaped 
petiole, at the apex of which is articulated the lamina. 1861 
Cooke Man. Struct. Bot. (1893) 63 The upper or free portion 
[of a petal] is called the lamina or limb. 1873 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs' Bot. 296 A cellular lamina or a mass of tissue 
which fixes itself by root-hairs and produces the thallus by 
growth at its apex. 

e. Kinematics. 

1837 Wh EWEI.L Hist Induct. Set. vm.vi.II. 331 Any com- 
bination of rods, strings, and laminte. 1878 Wolstenholme 
Math. Probl. (ed. 2) 416 A lamina moves in_ its own plane 
so that two fixed points of it desciibe straight lines with 
accelerations f, f\ 1882 Minchin Unipl. Kittemat. 39 The 
locus traced out in the body, .is a circle concentric with the 
lamina. 

Laminable (lae'minab’l). a. [f. L. *ldmindre 
(see Laminate v.) + -able.] Capable of being 
formed into thin plates or layers. 

31796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 103 Laminahle as 
Gold. 1856 Leisure Hour V. 268/1 Beautiful white metal, 
..ductile, laminahle, fusible, and tough. 

Hence IiaminahiTity, laminable quality. 

1839 IT re Diet . A rts s.v. Laminable, A table of the relative, 

. lammability of metals. 1881 Nature No. 627. 14 Iron.._com- 
hines the qualities of tenacity and_ laminability, with a 
greater sensitiveness in its electric resistance to temperature, 
changes than either gold, platinum, or silver. 

Lamiaal (terminal), a. [f. Lamina + -al.] 
Formed into laminse; laminar. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic . 727 Untilthe whole 
he precipitated upon the zinc, which will assume the form 
of a tree or bush,- whose leaves and branches are laminal, or 
plates of a metallic lustre. 

T.n.intna.T tlse'minar), a. [f. Lamina + -AR.] 
Cf. F. laminaire.l Consisting of or arranged in 
laminae, thin plates, or layers. 

i8ri Pinkerton Petral. I. 220 Laminar pitch-stone, in 
thin horizontal layers. 1843 Petrie Round. Towers IreL 
11. iii. 210 Bracteati — by which is understood, thin laminar 
pieces, usually of silver. 1834 Woodward Mollusca 11. 214 
Discina and Lingula consist almost entirely of a horny 
animal substance, which is laminar. _ 1873 Blake Zool. 203 
Gills laminar, with a small proportion of the border free. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6 ) 75 Soft laminar crystals. 
Laminarian [liEminea-rian), a. [f. mod.L. 
Laminaria name of a genus of seaweeds (see quot. 
1883), f. L. lamina thin plate.] Laminarian zone : 
the zone of the sea, extending from low-water 
mark to a depth of ninety feet, in which seaweeds 
of the genus Laminaria are found. 

1831-6 Woodward Mollusca 149 The key-hole limpets .. 
chiefly inhabit the laminarian zone. 1883 Good, W ords Aug. 
530/1 Below the littoral we come upon the great laminarian 
zone, the region of waving laminaria, or sea-tangle. 
Laxuinarite lUe-minarait). Geol. [f. as prec, 
+ -rrE.J A broad-leaved fossil seaweed supposed 
to be allied to the genus Laminaria. 

1830 Penny Cycl. XIII. 283/2 Lamina-rites. Brongniart, 
classing fossil fuci according to the analogy they offer to 
recent tribes, uses this term for one species found in the 
secondary strata of Aix, near La Rochelle. 

Lamiuary (lse -minari) , a. [f. Lamina + -ary. 
Cf. F . Jaminaire.} Laminar. 

1830 Maunder Treas. Know l. 1., L-aminary, composed 
of layers. 1833 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. xxxii. 381 
Pegmatite, composed of laminary felspar. 

Laminate (l£eTnin<?t), a. [ad. mod.L. lami - 
ndt-tis : see next and -ate 2 .] Having the form 
of or consisting of a lamina or thin plate ; furnished, 
with a lamina or laminse. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. § 6. 128 Exanguious animals 
..having a broad head with two short, broad, laminate 
prominencies from it. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 300 
Laminate Horn (Cornu taminatvm), a horn dilated at its 
base into a flat plate. Ibid. 346 Laminate (laminatie), when 
the posterior coxa: form a broad thin plate which covers the 
trochanter and the base of the thighs. 1832 Dana Crust, u 
316 Upper finger laminate. 

Laminate (Ise-minrit), v. [f. L. *ldminat- i 
ppl. stem of * 2 aminare, f. Lamina : see -ate 3 . 
Cf. F. laminer, It. laminarel\ 

1 , Bans. To beat or roll (metal) into thin plates. 
1666 Boyle Orig, Formes !p Qual. 370. We take then the 

; finest Gold we can procure, ancf having either Granulated it|. 
or Laminated it, we dissolve it. 1684 — Porousu. Anbn. 
Sf Solid Bod. vii. 108 We took good Copper laminated to the 
thickness of a shilling or thereabouts. 1823 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 633 Milled lead is laminated, .by means 
of a roller or flatting-mill. 1831 J. Holland Manuf Metal 
I. raa The art of laminating ductile metal by passing it 
between a pair of rollers. 

2 . To separate or split into layers or leaves. 
Also intr. for rejl. 
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Phil. Trans. III. 781 Very many vasa lacrymalia 
oi Glass, which by length of time were become laminated 
dl \ e r s J\ aves * i86 4 Jrnl. A\ Agric, Soc. XXV. n. 373 
When dried by exposure, it laminates like thin slate. 1866 
Rogers Agrzc, <§* Prices I. ii. 19 Where stone was easily 
laminated, a rude drain was formed by laying large stones 
in the course. 

3 . To cover or overlay with plates (of metal). 

1697 Evelyn Numism. vi. 2x3 Laminated only with a thin 

r on . .of. . Metal. 2869 Latest News 3 Oct. 15 Gold richly 
laminated with flowers or texts from the Alcoran. 

4 . To manufacture by placing layer upon layer 
of material. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 224 My method of laminating 
steel. 1888 Scribners Mag, Aug. 180/2 ‘Laminating the 
armature core , that is, making it up out of a great number 
of thin sheets of iron. 

Hence La'minating vbl. sb. (in comb.). 

1823 P._ Nicholson Pract, Build, 406 In the operation of 
making it (milled lead], a laminating-Toller is used. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech,, Laminating-machine, a gold-beater's 
rolling-mill for reducing the ingot of gold to such a thickness 
that a square inch will weigh 64 grains. 

Laminated (la-minuted), ppl. a. [f. Lami- 
nate v. + -ed L] Consisting of, arranged in, or 
furnished with laminae ; formed or manufactured 
m a succession of layers of material, as some 
metallic objects, etc. In armour (see quot. 18S0). 
Soc C, LePit ?&) iir£ie : the nodule of the cerebellum (Syd. 

,^Wilk,ns Real Char. 11. iii § a . 6x [Stones] of a 
laminated figure, either natural, or factitious. 1677 Plot 
V T . hose [Lmps of pyrites] from Clifton aforesaid 
seem to be laminated. 1768 Pennant Bool. I. Pref. 4 The 

• ulUiTw. C A7 , 0r f T of - Lo I c1 Hoptoun’s mines. 1794 Sul- 
“ t* % ew H- 332 Crystals and gems . . are all found 
to pe ot a foliated or laminated structure. 1833 Lyell 
Print- Geol, III 78 Volcanic tuff thinly laminated. 1851 
{{{f r ‘ C g tal -Gt. Bxhtb. 311 Section of rail and laminated 
£*??*• . Richardson Geol. viii. 230 They respire by 
brancbl: e- l8 S 8 Greener Gunnery 222 A lamin- 
ated steel barrel has never been known to burst, i860 
lioUTELL Amts $ Arm. xii. 51 laminated corslets .. of iron 
or steel— corslets, that is, formed of rows of metal scales sewn 
upon garments of leather or linen, in such a manner that the 
scales in each row would overlap those in the row below 
vp?"!-;,/ 8 ?* Hu xley Dkys. xi. 262 Overhanging the fourth 
V™ e n “ f S reat laminated mass, the cerebellum. 1873 
Diet. Meek, Laminated A rch, a timber arch made 
arJ U o CCeSSl j e tkic knesses of planking bent on to a centreing 
and secured together by tree-nails. S 

Lamination (Isemin^-jan). Tf. Laminate v. : 
see -ATiON.J 

. action of laminating or beating metal 

into thin plates, rare— 0 , b. ‘In Midwifery, ap- 
1 u - t0 t * le met ^°d of reducing the size of the 
skull in embryotomy by cutting it into slices ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1888). v 

1676 Coles, Lamination, a beating into a Lamina. 

A. lne condition of being laminated ; arrange- 
ment in lamin® ; laminated structure. Also concr. 
in pi. lamin®. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 205 The lamination of some of 
the concentric masses of San Filippo is so minute, that sixty 
may be counted m the thickness of an inch. 184s Todd & 
Bowman /' Ays. Anal. I, 120 The lamination of bone. 1848 
S^1 KIE Doulder xu 226 A few thin laminations of 
coal, i860 Tyndall Glac. u xxL 148 Near to the moraine 
. .a magnificent lamination was developed. 1870 Rolleston 
Amm. Life Introd. ^3 Its grey matter however is consider- 
able in quantity, owing to its transverse lamination. 

La-mmg, sb. dial ? Obs. [?f. Lame sb. 1 + 
-ING 1 ; or var. Lamin.] (See quots.) 

s w'J w S gJfg d f c L - 131 The partings or lamings which 
the coal has in it self ; . . all coale-Mmes . . haveing divers 
partitions in the body of the coal it self, made by thin sub- 
stances ca led partings or lamings. Ibid. i 4 r The Laming 
(that lyes between the measures of the coal). *847 Halu- 
Well, Lamings, the partings of coal. Staff 

Laming (tfi'miq), vbl. sb. [f, Lame z/. + -ingU 
The action of the verb Lame; rendering lame, 
halting, or defective. 

1383 Babington Commandm. vi. (1637) 40 Hurting and 
°“ r a br ® t, r l T ren »« %ht. 1399 Life More in Wo^dsw. 
f ,f wg : l 1 ,® 535 n - 118 do the laming and blemishing of 
a most notable sentence. 1849 Grote Greece it. Ixi, <1862) 

»«L r ivr e »I a r inS f lh r S1 l h Vr es on the bard and stony soil. 

l8r ’ 1 have given myself a 
bdci neadache in addition to my other lamings. 

Lamini- (lie -mini), comb, form 0 of Lamina, 
as in Ihamini-ferotis ‘having a structure 
consisting of lamin® or layers’ (Ogilvie 1851). 
Xami niform a., laminar in form or structure, 
taminiplamtar «. Ornith. [L. plant a sole], 
having laminate tarsi ; pertaining to the Lamini- 
planlares of Sundevairs classification. I»amini- 
plantation, the quality or condition of being 
lammiplantar. & 

lali 3 fr^M MuRTRm cuvie < s Kin $ d - 345 The four 

a ™ compressed, ciliated, or Taminiform. 1872 
Coues A eyN. Amer. Birds (1884) 126 This results from 
the iamimplantation..and Is equally well exhibited by most 
pasBerme birds, whether they have booted or anteriorly 
scutellate tarsi. 1888 Syd, Soc. Lex., Laminiplantar, 
applied to the metatarsus of birds when the integument 
lorms a continuous horny sheath along its anterior and 
lateral surfaces, as in thrushes. 

Ii Laminitis (ImminaFtis). [f. Lamina + -ms.] 
Inflammation of the sensitive lamin® of a horse’s 
hoof. 


*843 Youatt Horse 382 Chronic laminitis. .is a species of 
founder. 

Laminose (lse-min^s' , a. [f. Lamina + -ose.] 
Consisting of or having the form of lamin®. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. IV. xxxviii. 57 Laminose or 
foiiaceous respiratory appendages distinguish the sides of 
the larvae, .of the Ephemerae. 1871 Cooke Brit. Fungi I. 
314 Thelephora fastidiosa . . Effused, soft, amorphous, in- 
crusting, white, passing into laminose branches. 

Laminous (larminas), a. [f. Lamina + -00s.] 
= pree. 

1798 Landor Gebir 11. 9 Wks. 1846 II. 490/1 Some raise the 
painted pavement, some on wheels Draw slow its laminous 
length. 1800 A siat Ann. Beg. 276/1 Leaves opposite, 
..fruit laminous. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
11 The whole of this rock is of a laminous character. 

Lamish, (1^-miJ), a. [f. Lame a, + -ish.] 
Somewhat lame. 

1392 Nashe P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 68, I could 
no refraine but bequeatli it to the Priuie, leafe by ieafe as I 
read it, it was so vgly, dorbellicall, and lamish. 1689 Land. 
Gaz. No. 2448/4 One Grey Geluing about 14 hands and a 
halfe high, goes lamish behind. 1711 Ibid. No. 4895/4 
Trots lamish with his off Leg behind. 1881 Carlyle in 
Remin. I. 164 Something lamish about one of the knees or 
ankles. 1887 Jessopp A ready ii. 41 He was lamish and 
walked with a stick. 

Lamism. : see under Lama. 

Larrikin, obs. form of Lambkin. 

Lamm, obs. form of Lam v., Lamb, Lame sb . 1 
Lammas (larmas), sb. Forms : 1 Hl&f-, Hl&m- 
mmsse, -messe, 2-7 Lammasse, 3 Lanmasse, 3-4 
Lamasse, 3-5 Lam(m)es(s)e, 6-7 Lambmes(se, 
Lammes, 7 Lamas, 8 Lamb mass, 5- Lammas. 
[OE. hlafmsesse, f. hldf bread, Loaf + msesse 
Mass ; atterwards popularly apprehended as if f. 
Lamb + Mass.] 

1 . The 1st of August (Festum Sancti Petri ad 
Vincula in the Roman calendar ; see also Gule), 
in the early English church observed as a harvest 
festival, at which loaves of bread were consecrated, 
made from the first ripe com. (In Scotland, one of 
the usual quarter-days.) Also, the part of the year 
marked by this festival. 

C 893 K. Alfred Oros. v. xiii. § 2 past (waes) on bare tide 
caleudas Agustus, & on >am dmge \>s we hataS ‘hlaf- 
maesse . 1134 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 (Laud MS.) On bis 
3sere for se king. ,_ouer ste ast te Lammasse. c 1290 -S’, Eng. 

37A 2 4 Bi-fore lamasse seuenijht. 7^x400 Morte 
Art ft. 421, I sail e at l^ammese take leue. <71440 Promp. 
Paw- 286/! Lam messe, festum agnornvi> vet Pestum ad 
Vincula Sancti Petn. 1480 Caxton Chron. Erg. eexliv. 

mete at Southampton by lammasse next sewyng 
•um r,,, “ "" 0 * tder's 


without ony delay. 1570^. ^Ministerin' Yanaers 
Fractate (1864) Pref. 10 William Lauder, Minister of For- 
gondynye (m 1567), [his stipend] iiijxx/z. [/8o], and xu.lt, 
mair sen Lambmes, 1569. a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
U043) II. ^93 Adam, called Bishop of Orkney, was delated 
, .”5 visiting the kirks of his countrie, from Lambmesse 

to AUhailowmesse. 1716 Addison Drummer v. i, Six years 
old last Lammas. 1833 Tennyson- in Mem. (1897) I. 112 A 
voice ran round the hills When corny Lammas bound the 
sheaves. 

t 2 . Short for Lammas-wheat. Obs, 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 151 The white Lammas bias both 
ears and grain white, and the red Lammas both red. 

« 5 . Latter Lammas (f day), a day that will 
never come, Lit lailer Lammas : humorously for 
‘ Never 

«6 7 Gascoigne Instruct Making Verse Posies (1575) 
U ij, Many writers . . draw their sentences in length, & make 
an ende at latter Lammas. 1376 — Steele Gl. (Arb.) 53 
i nis is the cause (beleue me now my Lorde). .That courtiers 
thriue, at latter Lammas day. 1642 Fuller Holy A Prof, 
‘ v - xv - 316 This your will At latter lammas wee’l 
fulfill, ax 734 North Lives (1826) I. 4 The very expecta- 
tion of them puts me in mind of latter Lammas. 1803 W. 
I aylor in Ann. Rev. III. 244 This convocation was some- 
what unbecomingly postponed to latter Lammas. 1837 
Kingsley Two Y. Ago vii, A treatise .. which will be pub- 
lished probab y .. in the season of Latter Lammas, and the 
Greek Kalends. 

4 . attrib. ^ and Comb. : chiefly with the sense of 
‘occurring’ or (of fruits) * ripening at Lammas,’ as 
Lamntas-apple, - assize , -eve, -feast, -month, -night, 
-tide, -time-, Lammas-day, August 1 ; Lammas- 
land (see quot. 1870); similarly Lammas-fit Id % 
-mead, -meadow- ground, -rights', Lammas-tower 
(see quot. 1792); Lammas-wheat = winter wheat, 
1886 ElworthyJV Somerset Word-bk,*Lammas-aMe. 
<•1603 Acc. Bk. IV. Wray m Antiouary XXXII. 213 This 
yeare (1604) was lammasse svsies holden at Rippo’. ciooo 
Sax. Leechd. III. 290 Nim of Sam *ehalgedan hlafe be man 
hahge on _ hlafmtesse dteg. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8669 In 
a poresdai it was & be morwe al so After lammasse day y bat 
ydt ? - it? 87 Trevisa fligden (Rolls) V. 239 Of 
hem is )>e feste [of] Lammesse day, bey Peter were broust 
out of prisoun abaute Ester tyme. a 1357 Dium, Occurr 
n 9 Wpoun the Lambes day, the king 
ifi,Tw f p a his officians renunciatioun of thair offices 2 
1677 W. Hughes of Sm 11, viii. 122 On the first of 
j hat .f. t<s Reacler m ay not forget it). 

S ’ Rot v * ’• 113U V 0f 011 daies in the yeare 

Eue nlght shal1 she be fourteene. 1820 

to Lamm^Fv 1 ; 132 1 T he ’ n ,f]* ve ^om Midsummer 
to Lammas Eve. 1721 Ramsay Ricky 4- Sandy 40 We’ll 
meikle miss his blyth and witty jest, At spainine time or at 

The Rman^K feaSt ' 1872 n Rober1 'SON Hist. Ess. 246 
I he Roman tribesman . . would probably have followed the 
early custom retained in the regulations of the ‘ "Lammas 
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common pasturage as soon as the crops were off the 
ground. 1787 Mrs. Trimmer CEconomy Chanty 113 The 
privilege, of the people to turn in on the ‘Lammas lands 
is insensibly sliding away. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. x. 
(1875) 445 Thus our ‘ Lammas Lands ’ were so called, be- 
cause they were private property until Lammas Day (Aug. 1) 
after which period they were subject . to common rights of 
pasturage till the spring. 1826 Sunday Times 27 Aug. 3/3 
To enquire to whom the right of hiring, mowing or feeding- 
off the crops on King’s or ’‘Lammas, Meads vested. 1694 
Land. Gas. No. 2989/4 [It] has the benefit of a good Com- 
mon, and several Acres of ‘Lammas Meadow-Ground. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 369 Claudius bygan to regne in 
* Lammesse monjie [L. mense Augusto], 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 11650 In a “lammasse ni^t . . Out of Wurcetre he 
wende. 189a Law Ref. Weekly Notes 165/1 Lands which 
were subject to “lammas rights had been acquired by the 
Ealing Local Board. CI330 R. Brunne Chron. (18101 221 
pe fift day it was after “Lammesse tide, & writen is in [at 
pas, at Etiesham gan pei ride. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut, 
1. iii. 15 How long is it now to Lammas tide ? 1362 Langl. 
P. PL A. lx, 314 Bi this lyflode we mot lyue till “Lammasse 
tyme. 1792 Archieol. Scot. I, [194 Each of these communi- 
ties agreed to build a tower in some conspicuous place . . 
which was to serve as the place of their rendezvous on 
Lammas day. Ibid.] 198 The name of “Lammas towers 
will remain, .after the celebration of the festival has ceased. 
1394 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 6 Some bring a 
plentiiull encrease of good “Lammas Wheat. 1832 Leg. 
Subst, Food 31 Winter, or Lammas Wheat— Triticum 
hybernum. 

Lammbre, obs. pi. form of Lamb. 

Lamme, obs. form of Lam v., Lamb. 

Lammer, variant of Lamber l Obs., amber. 
Lammergeyer (larmargsiai). Also lammer- 
geier. [a. G. lammergeier, f. lammer, pi. of lamm 
lamb + geier vulture, Geir, hence lit. ‘ lamb- vul- 
ture’.] The Bearded Vulture, Gypaetns barbatus ; 
it is the largest European bird of prey, and inhabits 
lofty mourn ains in Southern Europe, Asia, and 
Northern Africa. 

1S17 L. Simond Switzerland (182a) I. 239 An inaccessible 
shelf of rock,., upon which a lammergeyer .. once alighted 
with an infant it had carried away. 18. . Mrs. Hemans 
Cavern Fhree Fells Poems (1875) 341 They start not at,, 
the Lammer-geyer’s cry. 1867 A. L. Adams Wand. Nat. 
India 78 Ihe Lammergeyer is easily distinguished from the 
other vultures by its pointed wings and wedge-shaped tail. 

1 Lammet, Obs .~ 1 [Cf. Lam ^.i] A kind 
of fishing-net. 

i $5% Act i Eliz. c. 17 § x No Person . . with . . Weblister, 
beur, Lammet, or with any Device or Engine. .shall take.. 
Spawn or Fry of Eels, Salmon, Pike or Pikerel. 

Lanrmie, laimny (l®-mi). [Peril, a parti- 
cular use of lammie, Lambie.] A thick quilted 
woollen over-garment worn by sailors in cold 
weather. In quot. altrib. 

1886 Genii. Mag. Oct. 390 The look-out, who, wrapped in 
his lammy suit, was stationed in the bows. 

Lammie, -y, valiants of Lambie. 

Lamnoid (larmnoid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Lanina (a genus of sharks ; a. Gr. Lagoa 
some kind of fish of prey) + -oid.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to or resembling the Lamnidx , a family of 
sharks. B. sb. One of the Lamnidse. 

In some recent Diets. 

Lamour, variant of Lamber 1 Obs., amber. 
Lamp (l®mp), sb . 1 Forms : 2-7 lampe, 3-6 
laumpe, (4 lompe, 5 lawmp(e), 4- lamp. [ad. 

I. lampe (recorded from 12th c.) = Pr. and It. 
lampa, ad. L. lampas, Gr. Lapnds, f. Launeiv to 
shine.] 

1 . A vessel containing oil, which is burnt at 
a wick, for the purpose of illumination. Now 
also a vessel of glass or some similar material, 
enclosing the source of illumination, whether 
a candle, oil, gas-jet, or incandescent wire. Often 
preceded by some defining word, as arc, Argand, 
Davy, electric, gas, spirit, sun, Vesta lamp. 

0200 Vices 4- Virtues 33 Hit wile on lampe bernen 
brihte. c IZ30 Halt Meid. 45 As is wiftute lihte oile in a 
laumpe. 13. . K. Alts. 5253 Tofore the kyng honge .. two 
thousande laumpes of gold. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 11. 186 
Hit is as lewede as a lamp }iat no lyght ys ynne. <11440 
Pecock Refr. n. xvm. 258 A laumpe liangith bifore Semt 
Kateryn. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Hides 70, I haue 
putte more oille in my lampe to studie by. 1326 Filer. 
Perf CN. de W, 1531) 128b, Apperynge to hym .. in y» 
similitude of the good aungell, with great lyghtes and 
Jampes. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. i. (1886) 295 
Also their lamps, .. alembicks, viols, croslets, cucurbits, 
[etc.]. 160s Shaks, Macb. 11. iv. 7 Darke Night strangles 
the trauailing Lampe. _ 1683 Land, Gaz. No. 2092/4 
A Patent , ; for enlightening the Streets, by a new sort of 
rrr nte o£ o Wlta Lamps, 1756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) 
HI. 186 Seven golden lamps are continually burning before 
he image. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson’s Funeral 13 Lamps 
Living two candles m each. 1829 Nat. Philos., Heat ix. 47 
- . ■’-) f. quantity of the liquid., was . . rapidly distilled 

td?., ^ g j°| ) - e ’ b Y T i lle heat of an Argand lamp. 1830 L. 
hfp l 1 ^ 2 | I Hieir [actor, s 7 ] only one object in 

l/mr. ’ ^ fL ke , ep themsel . ves * as they phrase it. ‘before the 
l aa P’ s .’. tba V s to say ’. ln tbe eyes of the audience, and in 
he receipt of personal applause, c 1865 Letheby in Circ. 

r*? 7 ?. Among the disadvantages of the Vesta lamp 
%J.l% ! lablbty -.to smoke, and its disagreeable smell. 1892 
Sept - 283 - /l Forked terminals fixed 
tb . a f nds of tbe connecting wires serve to complete the 
circuit between lamp and battery. 1 
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b. (Said of a literary composition). To smell 
of (or f taste ) the lamp : to be the manifest pro- 
duct of nocturnal or laborious study. 

' *57? North Plutarch, Demosthenes (1595) 889 Pytheas. . 
taunting him on a time, tolde him, his reasons smelled of the 
lampe. Yea, replied Demosthenes sharply againe : so is there 
great difference, Pytheas, betwixt thy labor and myne by 
lampelight. 1613 in Breton’s Charac. Essaies iGxcuzxt) 4/x 
He that shall read thy characters . . must say they are well 
written. They taste the lampe. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. v. 
g 20 That dry . . pedantic . . style, which smells of the lamp and 
college. 1768 Chesterf. Lett. 268 But they [Familiar Let- 
ters] should seem easy and natural, and not smell of the lamp. 
*837 Saintsbury Elizabethan Lit. iv. 91 Hardly any poet 
smells of the lamp less disagreeably than Spenser. 

c. Used for torch-, (inquots. I722andi848~9 with 
allusion, after Plato Legg. 776 B and Lucret. ix. 79, 
to the Grecian torch-race : see Lampadedromy). 

1382 Wyclif Song Sol. viit. 6 The laumpis -of- it the 
laumpes of fir, and of flaumes. *6ro Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 23 
Therefore take heede. As Hymens Lamps shall light you. 
X722 Wollaston Relip. Nat. vi. 136 Or death extinguishes 
him and his title together, and he delivers the lamp to his 
next man. 1848-9 Kingsley Poems, Worlds Age ii, Still 
the race of Hero-spirits Pass the lamp from hand to hand. 

d. -safety-lamp. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, Lamp 0/ Davy. 1883 in Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Mining. 

2 . transf. a. sing. One of the heavenly bodies, 
the sun, moon, a star or meteor; also, a flash (of 
lightning), pi. The stars or heavenly bodies in 
general. Also lampis of the night , the world. 

1423 Jas. I, Kingis Q. lxxii, Esperus his lampis gan to 
light. 15.. in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 329 The Sterne of 
glory is rissyn ws to gyd,..Abone Phebus, the radius lamp 
divrn. 1591 Harington Orl. Bur. ix. lxix, Straight like a 
lampe of lightning out it flies. 160* Holland Pliny 1 . 17 
Those lampes or torches, make long traines. 1613 Purch as 
Pilgrimage 11614) *3 ft is high time for me to descend from 
these measures of time ; the lampes of the world. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 5 When they see Sun, we see 
the Lamps of night. 1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Wks, III. 
198 Mild and placid as the light Shed by the Worm, the 
lamp of dewy night. 1813 Scott Trierm. in, ii, Thus as he 
lay the lamp of night Was quivering on his armour bright. 
*821 Shelley Prometh . Unb. 1. i. 362 Yon clear lamps that 
measure and divide the weary years. 1830 Hogg in Blackw. 
Mag. XXVII. 767 Lamps of glory begemm’d the sky. 
b. pi. The eyes (formerly poet.', now slang). 

*59° Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 315 My wasting lampes 
some fading glimmer left. *647 Fanshawe Faith/. Skeph. 
(1676) 77 Behold that proud one on me turn Her sparkling 
lamps. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet,, Lamps, the eyes; to 
have queer lamps, is to have sore or weak eyes. 

3 . fig. A source or centre of light, spiritual or 
intellectual. Also, lamp of beauty, joy , life , etc. 

.‘Seven lamps’ are freq. mentioned, in Biblical passages 
either as part of the Temple furniture or in symbolic 
references (e. g. Ex. xxv. 37, Zech. iv, 2, Rev. iv. 51; 
hence allusive uses as in quots. 1582, 1849. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxvii. 2 Blyth Aberdein, .. The 
lamp of bewtie, bountie, and blythnes. Ibid, lxxxvi. 13 
O lamp lemand befoir the trone devyue 1..0 mater Jhesu, 
salue Maria ! 1567 Gude 4 Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 162 Go, 
hart, vnto the lampe of lycht, ..Go, hart, vnto thy Sauiour. 
*576 Fleming Panopl. Ep. 434 note, Cambridge and Oxen- 
ford the twoe lampesof England, for learning, knowledge, etc. 
1582 Bentley (title) The Monument of Matrons ; contein- 
ing seven severall Lamps of Virginity, a 1626 Bacon New 
A tl. (1650) 33 We have Three that take care, . to Direct New 
Experiments, of a Higher Light, . .These we call Damps. 
1633 Bp. Hall Medit. 4 Vows (1851) 78 Blessed be God, that 
hath set up so many clear lamps in his Church. 1635 R, 
Bolton Com/. Afil, Consc. xviii. (ed. 2) 331 Hold out a lamp 
of goodly profession to the eye of the world. 1717 L. Howel 
Desiderius (ed. 3) 86 This Lamp is called by the Name of 
Good Conscience. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiv. (1840) 249 
The great lamp of instruction, the Spirit of God. 174a 
Young Nt, Th. in. 2 Reason, that heav’nlighted lamp in 
man. 1780 Cowper Table T. 556 Ages elapsed ere Homer’s 
lamp appeared. *814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. xi, Quench’d 
is his lamp of varied lore. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 2x8 
Quesnay’s lamp, .kindled the lamp of Adam Smith. 1849 
Ruskin (title) The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1878 
. P. Hopps Jesus ii. ii Whoever despaired of the world, 

e. at least, kept the lamp of hope burning brightly in his 
soul. 

4. attrib. and Combs, a. simple attributive, as 
lamp accident, -j- basin, -bracket, -burner, -chimney, 
’■cotton, -fete, -fire, -glass, -globe, - house ; f -micro- 
meter, -room, - scissors , - sconce , -shade, - soot , -stand, 
-stead, -stove, -student. 

1895 Daily News 17 Oct. 6/6 Switzerland appears to share 
with Germany practical immunity from “lamp accidents. 
*53* MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp., Canterb., Paid for mend- 
yng of the “lamp basyn viijxf. 1552 Inn. in Archseol. Cant. 
VIII. xox Item an old lampe-bason oflaten. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., * Lamp-bracket. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gi. Ex- 
hib. 1106 “Lamp-burners in different numbers. *782 Her- 
Schel in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 167 The wick of the flame 
consists only of a single very thin “lamp-cotton thread. 1899 
Watts-Dunton Aylwin (1900) 82/2 It is one of the great 
“lamp-fetes of Sais. 1707 Curios, in H usb. <$• Card. 344 
Make a “Lamp Fire under it. 1521 MS. Acc. St, John's 
Hasp., Canterb., Paied for a “lampe glasse yd. *876 F. S. 
Williams Midi. Railw. 655 The driver., now takes lus lamps 
to the “lamphouse to be cleaned and trimmed by the lamp- 
men. 1782 Herschel in Phil Trans. LXXII. 165 The 
instrument I am going to describe, which I call a “Lamp- 
Micrometer, is free from all these defects. *895 Daily 
News 25 Sept. 7/2 The boatswain was in charge of the 
“lamp-room, but did not trim the lamp. 1766 Amory J. 
Buncle (1825) II. 82 The golden “lamp-sconce of seven 
golden candlesticks. 1853 Kane Grinned Exp. xxxix. 
(*856) 355 Our clothing .. was black with “lamp-soot. 


*897 Micklethwaite Ornaments Rubric 3oWe find a “lamp- 
stead in a wall in the form of a niche. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * Lamp-stove. x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 798 “Lamp-students, that study by the lamp, or candle. 

D. objective, as lamp-bearer, - bearing . -cleaner, 
-maker, - trimmer , f -waster ; lamp-lighting adj. j 
and sb. 

1849 James Woodman xiv, You must he my “lamp-hearer. 
1824 J. Symmons Aeschylus' Agam. 31 Such is the course of 
the “lamp-bearing games. 1898 Daily News 17 Nov. 5/4 
He gossiped with the *lamp-cleaner and the porter. 1823 
Byron Juan xi. xxvi, The French were not yet a “lamp- 
lighting nation. 1872 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Innoc. Abr. xii. 82 
We went out to a restaurant, just after lamp-lighting. 1598 
Florio, Lamparo, a “lampe-maker. 1875 Carpentry % Join. 
100 A disc of talc, to be had of any lampmaker, will 
answer even better than tin. 1882 Navy List July 466 
“Lamptrimmer. .in xst Class Ships. 1641 Marmion Anti- 
quary hi. L F3b, Head-scratchers, thumb-biters, “lamp- 
wasters. 

e. instrumental, as lamp-decked, -heated, - lighted 
\ -lined, -lit, -warmed adjs. Also lamp-like adj. 

1826 Milman A. Boleytt (1827) 33 Around the “lamp- 
deck’d altar high and dim. 1875 Carpentry Join. 95 We 
will now describe a better class of “lamp-heated case. 1844 
Dickens Mart, Chuz. v, The now “lamp-lighted streets. 
1674 Petty Disc. Dnpl. Proportion . 95 Let there be a 
“Lamplike Vessel of common Aquavitse. 18x9 Shelley 
Cyclops 615 Fire will burn his lamp-like eyes. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah u. viii. 174 Gedeons men by order from him brake 
their “lamp-lined pitchers. 1835 Court Mag. VI. 82 In 
“lamplit vistas cold and grey, The streets deserted stretch 
away. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 8 No bigger than a 
glow-worm shone the tent Lamp-lit from the inner. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 286 Sundry “lamp- 
warmed dishes of savoury grills. 

5 . Special comb. : + lamp-beam, ?a chandelier ; 
lamp-fish, (see quot.) ; lamp-fly, ? a glow-worm ; 
lamp-furnace, a furnace in which a lamp was used 
as the means of heating ; lamp-hole, a hole or 
opening to receive a lamp; in sewers, a hole to 
admit of the passage of a lamp; J lamp-iron, 
a projecting iron rod from which a lamp was 
suspended; in the French Revolution sometimes 
used as a gallows ; lamp-jack U. S. (see quot.) ; 
lamp-man, (a) a manufacturer of or dealer in 
lamps ; (b) one who has charge of or tends lamps ; 
lamp-moss, moss used as material for lamp-wicks ; 
lamp-shell, a brachiopod, esp. one of the genus 
Terebratula or family Terebratulidx ; lamp-wick, 
(a) the wick of a lamp ; (/) the labiate plant 
Phlomis Lychnites. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met, xu. (1567) 151b, He ran And 
pulled downe a “Lampbeame [L. fun alc\ full of lygbtes. 
1883 C. F. Holder in Harper’s Mag. Jan. 186/1 The 
Scopelus resplendens . . is called the brilliant “lamp-fish 
. .from the fact that it has upon its head at night a glowing 
light. 1840 Browning Sordello hi. 105 Thorn-rows Alive 
with “lamp-flies. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 153 There 
is another sort of “Lamp furnaces with three candles. 
x65o Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 195 Therefore may you 
with much facility hatch three or four douzen of Eggs 
in a Lamp-furnace made of a few Boards, only by the heat 
of a Candle or Lamp. 1770 Hewson in Phil. Trans. LX. 
385, I therefore prepared a lamp-furnace with a small 
vessel of water upon it, 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 55/2 
Ventilator with Dirt Boxes and “Lainphole Cover com- 
bined, 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 151 The second-class 
passengers . . drenched by the rain pouring through the 
lamp-hole! 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 171 Though 
the latter should act with the libel and the “lamp-iron. 
183* Soc. Li/e Eng. 4 Fr. 411 The lamp-iron yet remains 
at the corner of the Place de Greve, to which Foulon 
..was suspended in July 170a 1840 Miss Warner Wide 

wide World i, As he hooked his ladder on the lamp-irons, 
ran up and lit the lamp. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. SuppL, 

* Lamp jack (Railway), a hood over a lamp chimney on the 
roof of a car. 1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4060/6 “Lamp-men, 
Ironmongers, Brasiers. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar 
Girl (1813) V. 240 Fiddlers, tailors, lampmen, and all 
sorts of trades. *876 [see lamp-house in 4]. 1892 Daily 
News 3 Mar. 3/6 The lamp man inside . . hands out the 
check and a lamp to collier No. 46. 1865 Lubbock Preh. 
Times 40X The women have lamps and stone kettles, “lamp- 
moss [etc.]. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 209 The Brachio- 
poda are bivalve shell-fish. . . Their forms are symmetrical, 
and so commonly resemble antique lamps that they were 
called lampades or ‘“lamp-shells’ by the old naturalists. 
1876 Huxley Amer, Addresses ii. (1877) 36 One of the 
cretaceous lamp-shells (Terebratula). *863 Berkeley Brit. 
Mosses ix. 39 One species [of moss] affords a substitute for 
“lampwicks to the Esquimaux. 

+ Lamp, sb. 2 Obs. rare —1 . [? for *lampne, ad. 
L. lamina (cf. Lamb jA 1 ).] ? A plate. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4 T. six And in an 
erthen potte howput is al, . And wel y-coveied with a lampe 
[v.r. lamp, laumpe] of glas. 

Lamp (Iserap), vj [f. Lamp jA 1 ] 

1 . intr. To shine. Also 

xfiog Daniel Civ. Wars vin. lxiv, A cheeriiness did with 
her hopes arise That lamped cleerer then it did before. 
1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 22 (1822) 1. 175 An evil fire out 
of their eyes came lamping. 1827-35 Willis Scholar of 
Thebet Ben Khorat 37 White-brow’d Vesta, lamping on her 
path Lonely and planet-calm. 18715 Browning Aristoplu 
Aiol, 5345 Fire — with smoke— All mght went lamping on 1 
% trails. To supply with lamps. 

?cx6oo Distracted Emp , I. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. III. 172 To 
play with Luna or newe lampe the starres. 160a Marston 
Antonio's Rev. in. i. Wks. 1856 I. 105 Set tapers to the 
toumbe, and lampe the church. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. 
Railway 128 Men engaged at out stations in cleaning, 
lamping, and examining carriages. 


3 . transf. To light as with a lamp. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb, ix. 5 Like one surrounding sky 
Lamp’d with reverberant fires._ 1839 Bailey Festus xxxl 
(1852) 515 Falling stars. .Lamping the red horizon fitfully. 
x868 Browning R ing <5- Bk, vi. 1173 Scattered lights Lamp- 
ing the rush and roil of the abyss. 
fig. 1890 E. Gosse in Athenaeum 10 May 605/2 A star to 
lamp Man’s heart to heaven. 

Hence Lamped///, a. 

1822 B. W. Procter Let. of Boccaccio iv, Some lampifd 
feast. 

Lamp (lsemp), v. 2 Sc. [? An onomatopoeic 
formation suggested by Limb v. Cf. Lamfeb vi] 
intr. * To go quickly by taking long steps ’ (Jam.). 

a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xli. 39 The stoned 
steed stampis Throu curage and crampis, Syn on the land 
lampis. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d (1827) 3 
Lampin’ alang in joyous glee Frae jaw to jaw athort the 
sea. 1820 Scott Monastery xxxiii. It was all her father’s 
own fault, that let her run lamping about the countiy, riding 
on bare-backed nags. 1884 T. Speedy Sport xvi. 278 Those 
who . . shoot down the hares as they come unsuspectingly 
* lamping ’ forward. 

Lampad (ise-mp^d), poet. rare. [ad. G x.ka/x- 
xraS-, kapirds, Lamp r/. 1 ] In pi., the seven ‘ lamps of 
fire’ burning before the throne of God (Rev. iv. 5). 

1796 Coleridge Ode Departing Year v. 76 Till wheeling 
round the throne the Lampads seven, (The mystic Words 
of Heaven) Permissive signal make. 1862 Trench Poems 
132 Now I know To what was likened the large utterance 
sent By Him who mid the golden lampads went. 

Lampadary (lae-mpaclari). [ad. L. lampada - 
rius, Byzantine Gr. kafj.rrabapi.os, f. Xa/nras (see 
Lamp sbJ) ; in sense 2 as if ad. L. *lampaddrium. 
Cf. F. lampadaire .] 

1 . Hist. An officer in the church of Constantinople, 
whose duty it was to provide for the lighting of 
the church, and to bear a taper before the emperor 
and the patriarch in processions. 

1727-41 in Chambers Cycl. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 

2. A cluster of lamps ; a candelabrum, rare. 

1885 Pall Malt G. 1 June 7/1 At nightfall thirty-two 

lampadaries were lighted, the lamps in the Champs Elysdes 
and the streets being covered with crape. 

Lampadedromy (lseimpade’dromi). Gr. An- 
tiq. [ad. Gr. ka/iirabi/bpofiia, f. kapuaS-, ka/ivds 
torch + -5 popiia running.] A torch-race; a race 
(on foot or horseback) in which a lighted torch 
was passed from hand to hand. 

1848 Craig has the incorrect form Lampadrome. So in 
many later Diets. 1889 Ceniuiy Diet., Lampadedromy. 

Lampadephore (lse-mpad/foei). Gr. Antiq. 
[ad. Gr. kap-itabipbipas, f. kapirab-, kapiras torch + 
qop-, (pep-, stem of (pipe iv to bear.] A torch-bearer ; 
spec, a competitor in a torch-race. 

II Lampadephoria, lampadoplioria 
(lsemipad/-, laNmpadHjrria). Gr, Antiq. [a. Gr. 
XapirabTjpopia, kafivaSopopLa, f. asprec,] = Lampa- 
dedromy. 

1848 Craig, Lampadephoria. X850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mul- 
ler's Anc. Art § 423 (ed. 2) 608 On a vase found at Kertsch 
..the beginning of a lampadophoria. 

Lampadist (lae-mpadist). Gr. Antiq. [ad. 
Gr. kapirabiarifs, agent-n. f, ka/maSi(uv to run a 
torch-race, ka/rnaS-, kapirds torch, Lamp.] A com- 
petitor in a torch-race. 

1838 Fraser's Mag- XVIII. 512 As amid the race of 
torches one Succeeds another Lampadist in the course. 
*848 in Craig; and in later Diets. 

Lampadite (larmpadoit). Min. [Named by 
Huot in 1841, after Prof. W. A. Lampadius, who 
first described it : see -ite.] A cupriferous variety 
of wad. 

1850 Dana Min. 461 Wad, Earthy cobalt, . . Lampadite. 
189a Ibid. 258 Lampadite is found at Schlackenwald. 

Lampadomancy (lse-mpad&naensi). [ad. 
med.L, Hampadomantia, f. Gr. kapna S-, ka /liras 
Lamp sb/ + yavrela divination.] (See quots.) 

1652 Gaule Magastrom.xix. 166 Lampadomancy, [divining] 
by candles and lamps, 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lampado- 
mancy, a mode of divination by the observation of substances 
burned in a lamp. 

Lampas (lEe'mpas), sb. 1 Forms: 6 lampysse, 
6-7 lampasse, .7 vulg. lamprey (e)s, 8 1ampars, 
lampra(y)s, larnpus, 8-9 Hampers, 6- lampas. 
[a. F. lampas (in i6thc. also lampasf), in 1 2-1 5th c. 
gen., a disease producing intense thirst (e. g. attri- 
buted to ‘Dives’ in hell), later only a disease of 
horses. . 

The origin is obscure. The primary sense may be ‘inside 
of the mouth ’ ; this is not proved by the existence of the 
phrase humecter le lampas ‘to wet one’s whistle ’, but cf, 
lamp asst (Her.) ‘langued’ (see LamfassingY; some Fr, 
dialect glossaries, also, have the word with, the sense 
‘uvula’. Florio has It lampasco as the name of the 
disease, and Littrd cites a Fr. dial, form empas, which is 
due to mistake of the initial / for the article.] 

A disease incident to horses, consisting in a swel- 
ling of the fleshy lining of the roof of the mouth 
behind the front teeth. 

i£z3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 81 In the mouthe is the lampas, 
& is a thycke skyn full of bloude, hangynge ouer his tethe 
aboue, that he may not eate. 1547 Saleshury Welsh Diet. 
Mintag, Lampysse. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. ii. 52 His 
horse . . troubled with the Lampasse. 1607 Topsell Four-/ 
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Beasts (1658) 282 The Lampass, called of the Italians, 
Lampascus , proceedeth of the abundance of bloud. . 1702 
Land. Gaz. No. 3868/4 A Strawberry Gelding with a bald 
Face, . . newly burnt of the Lampus. 1741 Compl. Fam.- 
Piece hi. 446 Let a Smith burn it down with a hot Iron; 
this is a compleat Cure for the Lampars. 1772 N ucent tr. 
Hist. Fr. Gerund II. 418 My girl thy cuzzen Isidora first 
of all had the lampreys or soare mouth, then she had the 
small-pox. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 127 The Lampas 
is. .a swelling, .of some of the lowermost ridges or bars of 
the palate. 1884 Bradford Observer 1 5 May, He mentioned 
. . that the horse did not eat well, and said it was suffering 
from ‘ lampas \ 

Lampas (lse'mpas), sbfi Also 4 lawmpas, 6 
lampors. [The combination lampas douck (Du, 
doek cloth) in the second quot. suggests that the 
word may be adopted from Du. ; the recorded form 
in MDu. and early mod. Du. is tampers (cf. the Eng. 
form lampors ) ; mod.Du. has lamfer (the MDu. 
lamfeter, denoting some appurtenance of a hawk, 
is identified with this by Venvijs and Verdam, but 
with doubtful correctness). The etymology is quite 
obscure ; derivation from Gr. bapirpis, shining, was 
suggested in the 16th c. In sense 2 the Eng. word 
is a. F. lampas , recorded only from the 1 Sthc., and 
possibly a different word.] 
fl. A kind of glossy crape. Obs. 

1390 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) I, 130 Half a pes of lawmpas.. 
A volet of lawmpas neu. a 1548 Hw.l Chron., Hen. Fill 
(1809) 519 Ye orreiettes were of rolles wrethed on Lampas 
douck holow so that the Golde shewed tliorow the Lampas 
douck. X559 Letter (X.), Before the stoole of estate satt 
another mayde, all clothyd in white, and her face coveryd 
with white lampors. 

2 . A kind of flowered silk, originally imported 
from China. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1262 Piece of figured 
lampas, in Algerian silk, crop of 1850, manufactured at 
Lyons. 1889 Pall Mall G. 17 Apr. 2/1 The new-made 
Countess, who Is in white lampas, with spotless ermine and 
yellow for relief. 1894 Daily Her us 11 Apr. 3/1 The over- 
dress is in rich lampas of the same period. 

t Lampas, v. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Lampas ri.l] 
tram. To cure a horse of the lampas. 

1536 MS. Arc. St. John's Hasp., Canterl ., Payd for 
lampasyng off owre mare j d. 

f Lamp as sing, vbl. sb. Obs. rare Her. 
[f. F. lampassi langued, f, lampas ; see Lampas 
sb. 1 ] The manner in which an animal is langued. 

1586 Ferne Blitz. Gen trie 306 The difference of the cultors, 
in their attyring arming lampassing or membring, will so 
differ and make diuers the sayde nrmes. 

+ Lampate. Chem. Obs. [f. LaMP-io 4- -atp.] 
A salt of * lampic ’ acid ; an aldehydate. 

1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 282 Lampate of mag- 
nesia. 1839 Una Diet, Arts s.v. 
fLampatram, Obs. rare - 1 . 
a 15Z9 Skelton E. Rummyng 506 Quake, quake, sayd the 
duck In that lampatrams lap. 

Lamp-black t lannpbltedc, lmmpblse’k). Also 
7-8 (and 9 dial.) lam-black. A pigment consisting 
of almost pure carbon in a state of fine division ; 
made by collecting the soot produced by burning 
oil or (now usually) gas. Also attrib., as in lamp- 
black-ink • lamp-black furnace, an apparatus 
for making lamp-black. 

1598 Haydocke tr. Lomazzo in. iv. 99 The shels of 
almondes burnt, ball hlacke, Lampe-blacke. xdxa Pkacham 
Gent. Exerc. 1. 76 The making of ordinary lamp blacke. 
Take a torch or linke, and hold it vnder the bottome of 
a latten basen, and as it groweth to be furd and blacke 
within, strike it with a feather into some shell or other, and 
grind it with gumme water. 1723 J. Smith Art Faint, in 
Vyl (ed. 5) 29 Lam-black, a Colour of so greasy a nature. 
1772 Van Haakr in Abridg. Specif. Ship Building (1862) 
23 [To the deposit on the interior of a vessel held over 
tne cylinder in which the mineral Is heated so as to receive 
the smoke] I give the name of lamp black. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 37 Draw with the lamp-black-ink lines from 
one side to the other. 1879 Prescott Sp. Telephone 38 The 
best substance for these disks is lamp-black, such as is pro- 
duced by the burning of any of the lighter hydrocarbons. 

Lamp-black (lsjempblark). v. trans. To paint, 
smear, or coat with lampblack. 

1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer hi. i, The Clerks Ink is scarce 
off of your fingers, you that newly come from Lamblacking 
the Judges shooes, and are not fit to wipe mine 1 a 1704 T. 
Brown Praise Poverty Wks, 1730 I. 08 A . . scoundrel who 
knows no pleasure beyond . . lampblacking signs. 

Hence Lamp-bla'cRed ppl. a. 

1864 Morning Star 25 May 4 The lamp-blacked nigger 
melodists. 1889 Land. 4 Ediub. Philos , Mag. Ser. v. 
XXVII. 2 A thickly lampblacked thermometric apparatus. 
1899 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 11900) 132/2 Piles of lamp- 
blacked coffins. 

Lamper (larmpai), sb. U.S. colloq . [f. Lamp 
aM + -kk*.] (See quot) 
x886 Pall Ma ll G. 23 Sept, 12/r In Philadelphia, women 
make a good living as professional 1 tampers They con- 
tract to call each day, and trim and keep in perfect order 
the lamps of the household. 

Lamper (Ite*mp3j),w. dial. [? freq. of Lamp z>. 2 ; 
see -ait »,] intr. (See quot. 1895.) 

1727 Bradley Earn. Did. s,v. Hart, Now there are three 
ways to know when a Hart is spent, i. He will run stiff, 
high and tampering. 1895 E. Angl. Gloss., To tamper 
along, to take big strides. 

Lamper-eel, [? f. lampre, var. of Lamprey 
+ Etth. But cf. Lamprel.] 


1. = Lamprey. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Lamper eels, . . com- 
mon in spring wells during summer, a 1825 Forby Foe. E. 
Anglia, Lamper-eel, the lamprey. 1885 Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 659/1 Lamper-eels ascended the river. 1897 Outing 
(U. S.) XXX. 440/1 The lamprey, or lamper-eel, may once 
have been considered a delicacy. 

2 . U. S. The mutton-fish or eel-pout (Zoarces 
anguillaris) of N. America. 

1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 259 Mutton-fish, .. eel- 
pout, and lamper-eel are names bestowed on the Zoa/'ces 
anguillaris. 

Lampem (Le-mps-in). Forms : 4-5 laumprun, 
lamproun, 4-8 lampron, 5 lampren, lamprone, 
lamprun(e, 5-6 laumpron, lawmpron, lawm- 
perowne, 5-7 lampurne, 7 lamper lie, 1am- 
proon, 7- lampem. [a. OF. lamproyon, lam- 
prion, lampreon, dim. of lampreie Lamprey.] 
The river lamprey ( Peiromyzon jluviatilis). 

1324-5 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 14, 60 Lamprouns, 
1382 Wyclif Job Prol. 671 As if thou woldest an eel or a 
laumprun holde with streite hondis. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 588 Elis & lampurnes rested. 1589 Cogan I-Iaven 
of Health ( 1636; clxxx. 165 Lamprayes or Lampurnes bee 
partly of the nature of Kelts. 4655 Moufet ti Ben net 
Health’s Improv. (1746) 277 The little ones called Lamprons 
are best broil’d, but the great ones called Lampreys are best 
baked. 1730 Mrs. DelANY in Life G Corr. (1861) I. 265 
Many thanks for the lamperns. 1838 Johnston in Proc. 
Beno. Nat. Club I. No. 6. 176 The Lampern or River 
Lamprey. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 125 Weels 
used on the Apron of Weirs for taking Lamperns. 

attrib. 1565 Richmond. Wills (Surtees 1853) X78 Fyve 
long spets, j lampron spet. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ir. 
325,2 A Lampron-Grigg, then a Lampret, then a Lamprell, 
then a Lamprey. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 57 Eel 
Wheels or Traps. Lampern Spurts as used in Thames 
Fishery. 

Hampers, variant of Lampas 
L amport, obs. form of Limpet. 

Lampful (Ise mpfuT, a. poet. [f. Lamp sbj + 
-fob.J Of the sky: Full of * lamps starry. 

1598 Sylvestf.r Du Bartas 11. ii. 1. A rk 500 A temporal 
beauty of the lampfult skies. 1866 W. Stokes Goidelica 
(1872) 125 Let lampful heaven’s Sovran spare us from our 
misery. 

+ La mpic, Chem. Obs. ff. Lamp sb. + -ic. 

(The name was proposed by Daniel! ; the substance was 
first prepared by burning ether in a lamp with a platinum 
wire twisted round the wick.)] 

In lampic acid : an earlier name of aldehyde. 

1819 J. F. Daniell in Jrnl. Sci. 8 Arts VI. 320 After 
much consideration, it is but with diffidence that I venture 
to propose for it the appellation of Lampic acid. 1819 
J. G, Children Chem. Anal.yt&z Lampic act'd formed from 
ether is a colourless fluid, with an intensely sour taste, and 
pungent odour. 1839 Ure Diet. A r/s 738. 

Lamping (lte-mpig'), vbl. sb. [f. Lamp vX + 
-ing L] A sudden blaze of light. 

1814 Cary Dante , Par. xxv. 80 A lamping [It. lampo\, as 
of quick and vollied lightning, Within the bosom of that 
mighty sheen, Play'd tremulous. 

Lamping (he-mpig), ppl. a. [f. Lamp vX + 
-INU 2 . Perh. suggested by It. lampante.] Flash- 
ing, beaming, resplendent. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. jii iii. 1 Most sacred fyre, .. ykindled 
first above Emongst th‘ eternall spheres and lamping sky. 
16 to G. Fletcher Christ's Fict. t. x, Her eye with heav’ns, 
SO, and more brightly shin’d Her lamping sight. 1828 
Black w. Mag. XXIII. 688 His bright forehead .. and his 
large lamping eyes. 1859 Ld. Lytton Wanderer 8 Hot 
oleanders in a rosy vale Searched by the lamping fly. 1885 
R, F. Burton Arab. Nts. V. 353 She flew off, like the 
wafts of the wind of the lamping leven. 

Lampion (Le-mpion). [a. F. lampion, ad. It. 
lampions carriage or street lamp, augmentative of 
lampa Lamp j< 5 .J A pot or cup, often of coloured 
glass, containing oil or grease with a wick, used in 
illuminations. 

1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair lxiii, At the French Chan- 
cellery they had six more lampions in their illumination 
than ours had. 1855 Browning Men 4 Worn., Respect- 
ability iii, Eh 1 down in the Court three lampions flare — 
Put forward your best foot ! 1889 G. W. Cable Stories 
of Louisiana no Hidden among the leaves were millions 
of fantastically colored lampions seeming like so many 
glow-worms. 

Lampist (krmpist). [ad. F. lampisle, f. lampe : 
see Lamp sbX and -tst.] 

1 . One skilled in, or employed in, the construction 
or management of lamps. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 735 The operations of the 
lampist .. belong to a treatise upon handicraft trades. 
1855 Silliman in Cone & Johus Petrolia iv. (18701 64 , 1 have 
submitted the lamp burning. Petroleum to the inspection of 
the most experienced lampists who were accessible. 1858 
Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Phil. 124 One of the difficulties 
with which lampists have had to struggle was, to [etc.]. 

2 . nonce-use. (See quot.) 

1887 RibtoN-Turner Vagrants <S; Vagrancy xxvii. 559 
Allampadati, or. Lampists, who. during Passion Week and 
at the great festivals begged oil for the lamps which are 
lighted in front of the host, or the images of the virgin. 
Lampistry (larmpistri). rare. [ad. F. lampis- 
terie, f. lampiste : see prec. and -key.] The kind 
of plastic art appropriate to the decoration of 
lamps. 

1874 Edin. Rev. July 199 We may observe the difference 
between lampistry and sculpture. 

Lampit, Sc. form of Limpet. 


Lampless (lse-mples), a. [f. Lamp sbX + -less.] 
Destitute of lamps. 

a 1625 Fletcher Mad Lover ir. i, Your Ladies eyes are 
lamplesse to that vertue. 1819 Shelley Cenci v. iv. 59 The 
wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world 1 1849 J- Ster- 
ling in Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 411 A lampless archway. 
1884 A. J. Butler Anc. Coptic Ch. I. i. 36 More often in 
the present day they are nncolourtd and lampless. 

L ample t (larmplet). [f. Lamp sbf + -let.] 
A small lamp. 

1621 Quarles Argahes <$- P. (1678)97 Enter you Lamplets 
of Terrestrial fire. 1855 Bailey Mystic 141 Emerald lamp- 
lets ranked around it, tempered this with cooler ray. 1884 
Chr. Commw. it Dec. 119/5 Electricians will probably have 
invented a lamplet which will last for months. 

r Lamplight (lm mpilaxt). [LLamp^.i + Light.] 
The light afforded by a lamp or lamps. 

1579 [see Lamf ji.* ib], 1705 Hickeringill Pries t-cr. 1. 
(1721) 53 Juglers play their Tricks, .by Candle-light, or dim 
Lamp-light. 1822 Byron Werner ui. iii. 23 A distant lamp- 
light is an incident. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 
I. 397 We descended by lamp-light to a considerable depth. 
1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story iii. in Harper's Mag. Feb. 457/1 
Lamp-light and fire-light revealed a group. 

Lamplighter (Ise-mpilsitaa). [f. LampjA 1 + 

Lighter.] 

1 . One who lights lamps ; one whose business it 
is to light the street lamps. 

Like a lamplighter ; said with allusion to the rapidity with 
which the lamplighter ran on liis rounds, or climbed the 
ladders formerly used to reach the street lamps. 

1750 Baker in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 601 A Lamp-lighter 
was giving an Account, that [etc ]. 1776 Court 4- City Reg. 
167/2 John Bird, master lamp lighter. «xSi3 A. Wilson 
Hogmenae Poet. VVks. (1846) 293 ho Dempster, and Brodie, 
in Co,, Like lamplighters ran to the baker's. 1830 Marryat 
King's Own xxxiii, Skim up the rigging like a lamplighter. 
1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 68 That’s Lucifer, flying 
about like a lamplighter. 1874 Burnand My time ii. 12 The 
arrival of the lamplighter in the winter-time was quite tne 
event of the day. 

2 . If. S. A contrivance for lighting lamps ; e. g. 
a spill of paper, a torch, or an electric appliance. 

1859 Emily Dickinson Lett. (1894) I. 194 Please, now I 
write so often, make lamplighter of me. 

3 . local U.S. The calico bass. 

In recent (American) Diets. 

Lamp oil. Oil used for burning in a lamp; 
also Jig. nocturnal labour or study. 

1581 Sidney A pol. Poefrie (1505) H b, Seme of my Maisters 
the Phylosophers, spent a good deale of theyr Lamp-oyle, in 
setting foorth tbe excellencie of it. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres 735 Common lampe oyle. 1657 W. Coles Adam 
in Eden cli. 231 The Couritrey-man . . that had eaten Fish 
fryed with Lamp-Oyl. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy iii, 
Andy, .returned with a can of lamp-oil to Dick. 1895 Daily 
News t7 Oct. 6/7 The question of the safety of the lamp oils 
that are now finding their way into the English market. 

attrib. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lamp-oil seeds, the seeds of 
Ricinus viridis. 

Lampoon (laempw-n), sb. [a. F. lamfon, 
recorded from 17th c. ; the vb. + lamfonner, to 
ridicule, is cited from Brantome (died 1614). 

The Fr. etymologists regard the sb. as f. lampons ‘ let us 
drink ’, imperative of lamper (slang) to booze, guzzle,] 

A virulent or scurrilous satire upon an individual. 
1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 174 Here they still paste up 
their drolling lampoons and scurrilous papers. 1689 Shad- 
well Bury F. 1, i, I pepper’d the Court with libels and 
Lampoons, a 1704 T. Brown Pindar. Petit. Lds. Council 
Wks. 1730 I. 61 Should you order Tho. Brown, To he 
whipp’d thro’ tbe town. For scurvy lampoon. 1779-81 
Jchnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 3 On his master at Twyford 
he had already exercised his poetry in a lampoon. 1830 
D’Israei.i Chets /, III. vii. 153 This circumstance only 
appeared by two bitter lampoons in the works of Jonson, 
1843 De Quincey Paean Oracles Wks. 1858 VIII. 172 The 
rancorous lampoons of Gregory Nazianzen against his sove- 
reign. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 1. ii. 145 Taking the 
lampoons of the time as documents of literal fidelity. 

Comb. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem, II. vii. 54 Among the rest 
[of the ballads] there was published a very unlucky one, 
lampoon-wise, .pretending to take the part of the papists 
against the preachers. 

Lampoon (kemp/Fn), V. [(.Lampoon^;.] trans. 
To make the subject of a lampoon; to abuse or 
satirize virulently in writing. 

a 1657 Lovelace Poems (1864) 233 The noblest matrons of 
the isle lampoon. 1706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer 1. i. 
Wks. 1892 II. 131 Suppose we lampooned all the pretty 
women in town, and left her out ? 1708-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 362 Thwarted in the cabinet, batted in parliament, 
and lampooned in public. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. I. vi. 125 
He lampooned the French Revolution when it was hailed 
as the dawn of liberty by millions. 1878 Maclear Celts 
vii. 1x5 The bards, .did not scruple to defame or lampoon 
any who annoyed them. 

Lampooner (lsempzrim). [f. Lampoon v. + 
-ek 1.] One who lampoons. 

1693 Dryden Juvenal (1697) p. lix, How.few Lampooners 
are there now living, who are capable of this Duty, X779-8X 
Johnson L. P,, Pope Wks. IV. 77 A lampooner, who scat- 
tered his ink without fear or decency. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (18651 IV. xxxiii. 103 Augustus had the good sense to 
bear with temper tbe virulence of clandestine lampooners. 
1879 Sala Paris herself again (1880) II. xxv. 350 The stern 
Republican, tbe unsparing lampooner of Louis Philippe. 

Lampoonery (lmmpw-nari). [f. Lampoon sb. 
+ -EUY.j The practice of writing lampoons ; lam- 
pooning quality or spirit. 

* 7 XS Key to Lock (1718) 21 A very artful Pun to conceal 
his wicked Lampoonery. 1889 Voice (N. Y.) 12 Dec., We do 


LAMPOONIST. 

not complain of the lampoonery and ferocity of the expres- 
sions, 

Lampoonist (laempas-nist). [f. Lampoon sb. 

+ -ist.J A writer of lampoons. 
i83o Standard 1 2 July 4/8 The shafts of that lively lam- 
poomst [M. Rochefort] will now be directed a gains t the 
Republic. 

Lampors, obs. form of Lampas sb. 2 
1 Lamp-post (larmpipj-st). [f. Lamp sb. + 
JPost.J A post, usually of iron, used to support a 
street-lamp- Sometimes with allusion to its use 
during the French Revolution for hanging a victim 
of popular fury. 

1790 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 164 The same socket 
that fitted the top of the flag-staff, or lamp-post, could be 
applied to the tripod. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 109 
This sort of discourse does well enough with the lamp-post 
for its second. 1865 Dickens JUut. Fr. 1. v, He contrived 
a back to his wooden stool by placing it against the lamp- 
post. 1880 L. Wallace Ben- II ur 295 A platform garnished 
by some lamp-posts. 

Lampras, -ays, obs. forms of Lampas jAI 
1 'Lamprel. Obs. Forms: 6 lawmprell, lam- 
prile, 6-7 lamprel(l, 7 lamprsel, -pril(l. [?f. 
lampre Lamprey + -elL Cf. F. lamprillon.'] Some 
fish resembling the lamprey ; accord mg to R. liolme 
the lamprey at a certain stage of growth. 

1536 Hansel i. Exp. Sir T. Le Strange (B. M. Add. MS. 
27448. If. 30 b), Item, .ij lawmprells and'acounger, iijA 1561 
Hollybush Ham. Apoth. 38 b, Such diseased must beware 
of smouth fishes, as lies, Lampriles, Barbels, Tenches. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 2+6 The table is serued with a kinde of 
Lamprels or Elepouts like to sea Lamprais. 1633 Walton 
Angler xiii. 165 Fish, whose shape and nature are much 
like the Eel. .namely, the Lamprel, the Lamprey, and the 
Latnperne. 1688 [see Lampret], 

Lampren, obs. form of Lampern. 
t Lampret. Obs. Also 7 lamprete, -prid. 
[Orig. a mere var. of Lamprey; but the ending 
was apprehended as the dim. suffix -et.] A lamprey 
at a certain stage of growth. 

X65S W. D. tr. Camenius' Gate Lat. Uni. 5 153. 45 Others 
are smooth, slippery, long, as the Eel, the Conger, the 
Lamprey, the Lamprete. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 
325/2 How several sorts of Fish are named according to 
their Age, or Growth. ..A Lamprey, first a Lnmpron — 
Grigg, then a Lampret , then a Lamprell, then a Lamprey. 

A Lampron , first a Barle, then a Barling, then a Lavtprell, 
and then a Lamprey or Lampron. 

Lamprey (lse-mpri). Forms: 3, 6-7 lamprei(e, 
-ye, 4-7 lampray(e, laumpray, -ee, -ey, 5 laum- 
perey, lawmpery, 5-7 lampre, 6-7 lampry, 1am- 
prie, 4- lamprey, [a. OF. *lampreie (OF. and 
mod.F. lamproie) = Pr. lanipreza, lamprea, l am - 
prada. It. lampreda (the Sp., Pg. lamprea seem to 
be from Fr.) med.L. lampreda (glossed mnrxna 
f 1050 in Wr. -Wiilcker 180/28); the word was 
adopted into the Teut. lungs.: OE. lamprede (also 
fympedu Limpet), OHG. lampreta (mod.G. lam- 
Prete , whence Sw.,Da. lampret ), MDu. lampreide. 
The ulterior etymology is uncertain. 

The med.L. lampreda is usually believed to be an altera- 
tion of the synonymous lampetra (recorded earlier, viz. in 
the Glossary of Philoxenus, ? 4“5th c.), which is explained as 
f. L. lambere to lick + petra stone, in allusion to the fact 
that the lamprey attaches itself by a sucker to stones. The 
use of med.L. lampreda for the Limpet as well as the 
lamprey gives some plausibility to this ; but possibly lam- I 
petra may be merely an etymologizing perversion.] 

A fish of the genus Petromyzon , resembling an 
eel in shape and in having no scales. It has a 
mouth like a sucker, pouch-like gills, seven 
spiracles or apertures on each side of the head, and 
a fistula or opening on the top of the head. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9114-17 {>0 he com he willede of an 
Iampreye to ete . . & et as in luper cas, vor pulke iampreie 
him slou. 1333-4 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 21 In xij 
Laumprays. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7038 They defende hem with 
lamprey, With luce, with ells, with samons. a 1400-50 
Alexander 5473 Lamprays of weijt Twa hundreth pond ay 
a pece. 1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 2x8 Withoute avys 
make no comparysoun Atween a laumperey and a shynyng 
snake. 1531 Tindale Exp. 1 John Pro!., Wks. (1573) 388/2 
The boy . . would fayne haue eaten of the pastie of lamprese. 
1634 R. H. Salernes Regim. 88 Although Lampreyes be 
a little wholesommer then Eeles. and lesse jeopardous. 
1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. Wks. 1776 II. 61 He hath 
been fed all his life with vipers insteed of lampres, and 
scorpions for cray fish. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 122 
Why then send lampreys? fy, for shame ’Twill set a 
virgins blood on flame. 1837 M, Donovan Dom. Ecan. II. 
2oi The Lamprey, like the eel .. is remarkably tenacious of 
life. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 324 Lampreys reach 
this country packed in jars with vinegar, . . and bay leaves. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as lamprey-pie , -wee l ; 
lamprey bake = lamprey-pie ; lamprey-eel, the 
Sea-lamprey ( Pteromyzon marinus ) ; lamprey- 
stock (see quot.). 

c 1440 Douce MS. 55 If. 31b, *Lampray bake, c 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 630 Fresche lamprey bake pus it 
must be dight. 1883 C. F. Holder in Harper's Mag. Dec. 
102/1 Very similar in its habit of erecting a nest is the 
•lamprey-eel ( Petromyzon marinus). IS99 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner M 3 Many in England have surfeited of 
*Lamprypies,as our Chronicles wilt tell us. 1599 Massinger, 
etc. Old Law n. i. (1656) 22 Backe Snakes for Lamprie Pies, 
and Cats for Cunnies. 1883 Fisheries Exhih, Catal. 365 
•Lamprey ‘ Stock ’.—A wooden Cylinder for catching Lam- 
preys. Ibid . 366 * Lamprey- W eel. 


Lamprey (e)s, obs. form of Lampas sb . 1 
Lampro- (larnrpro), repr, Gr, Xapcnpo-, com- 
bining iorm of Gr. A apmpbs bright, shining, as in: 
Iia mprophane [Gr. </>au-, cpalveiv to showj Min., 
a mineral occurring in long, thin, cleavable folia at 
Longban, Wennland, Sweden (Cassell, 1885); 
Lamprophomer [Gr. <}>wvq + -er], an instrument 
for increasing the intensity of sound ; so Lasnrpro- 
pho'ny, a term for a clear and sonorous state of the 
voice (Mayn & Expos. Lex. 1855); Lamprophyre 
[Gr.(irop)<pupsos purple: see Porphyry], the name 
given by Giimbel to rocks, considerably varied in 
lithological character, occurring in dikes in strata 
of pakeozoic age ; hence Laonprophyric a., of 
or pertaining to lamprophyre {Cent. Piet.) ; Lam- 
protype [Gr. tvttos type] Phologr. , a paper print 
glazed with collodion and gelatine {Cent. Piet.). 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Lamprotype (Photography), 
a polished collodion picture. 1897 Amer. Ann. iAvi/'June 
265 In the Indiana Institution experiments are In pro- 
gress with the ‘ lamprophoner an instrument which., 
increases the intensity of sound. 

Lampron, -roon, etc., obs. ff. of Lampern. 
Lampns, obs. form of Lampas sb . 1 
Lampyrine (bemipirin), a. and sb. [f. L. 
lampyris glowworm (adopted in mod. Latin as 
the name of the glowworm genus), a. Gr. A ap-rrvpis, 
f. A apireiv to shine. See -1NE.] A. ad/. Of or 
pertaining to the Lampyrinx or fire-flies. B. sb. 
One of the Lampyrinx. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc. s.y. Lampyrinx, The females 
of some of the Lampyrine tribe are apterous . . and are 
luminous. All the Lampyrines, when seized, press their 
feet and antennae against their body, and remain as motion- 
less as if they were dead. 

Lampysse, obs. form of Lampas sb . 1 
Lamyn'e, variant of Lamin. 

Lan, variant of Loan sb 1 , reward, recompense. 
Lan, pa. t. of Linne Obs., to cease. 

|l Lana (ltf'ma). [S. American.] (See quot.) 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Lana, a close grained wood 
obtained in Demerara from Gcnipa Americana.. .The fruit 
yields the pigment known as Lana dye, with which the 
Indians stain their faces and persons. 

Lanar, obs. form of Lan nek. 
t Lana’rious, a. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. L. Idndri-us 
(f. Idna wool) +■ -ous.] ‘ Of or belonging to wool ’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656-Si). 

Lanarkite (loenaikait). Min. [Named by 
Beudant, 1832, from Lanarkshire, where it was 
first found. See -ite.] Sulphoearbonale of lead, 
found in greenish-white, grey, or yellowish crystals. 

1835 Shepard Min. n. I. 300 Lanarkite. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 628 Lanarkite, Sulphato- Carbonate of Lead. 

+ La' nary. Obs. rare— 0 , [ad. L. Idnaria 
(? sc. fabrica) fern, of landrius : see Lanarious.] 
‘A wool-house, a warehouse or storehouse for 
wool’ (1727 Bailey vol. II). 

Lanate ( 1 <? i- nFt), a. Pot. and Ent. [ad. L. 
lanat-us, f. Idna wool : see -Ate 2 .] Having a 
woolly covering or surface. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bat. in. v. (1765) 182 Lanate, woolly, 
when they are covered as it were with a spider's web. 
1826 Kirry & Sp. Entomol. IV. 275 Lanate f Lanata), 
covered with fine, very long, flexible and rather curling 
hairs like wool. 

So Lanated a., in the same sense. 

1828-32 in Webster. 

Lancashire (lse-qkajhi). [f. Lancaster the 
name of the county town -1- Shire, with contrac- 
tion.] The name of one of the northern counties 
of England, used attrib. in Lancashire boiler (see 
quot. 1888) ; also (in quots. ellipt. as sb.) as the 
designation of a breed of cattle ; also, of a breed 
of canary. 

1834 Youatt Cattle vi. 203 The dairy-farmers . . if they 
permit any admixture of short-horn blood . . are anxious 
that that of the old Lancashire’s shall decidedly prevail. 
1888 Lockwood's Diet. Meek. Engin., Lancashire Boiler, 
a horizontal, cylindrical, internally fired boiler, having two 
flues. 1898 Daily News 28 Nov, 3/3 Slim and sprightly 
Yorkshires . . contrast strongly with the equally esteemed 
Lancashires of pale yellow plumage. 

Lancaster (lse’jgk£esta.i). [f. the name of the 
inventor, C. W. Lancaster (died 1878).] In full 
Lancaster gun, rifle, the name of a cannon and 
rifle (respectively) having a slightly oval bore. 

1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. iv. 40 Guy’s great Lancaster 
rang out with the roar of a small field-piece. 1858 Greener 
Gunnery 121 Wrought iron shells have already been 
thoroughly tried in the Lancaster oval gun. i860 All 
Year Round No. 73. 545 As for the Lancaster guns, how 
they burst i 

Lancasterian (Lerjkasstie-rian), a. Also 
(early in 9) Lancastrian, [f. the proper name 
Lancaster + -IAN,] Of or pertaining to Joseph 
Lancaster (1778-1838) and the monitorial form 
of instruction which he established in schools. 

1807 G. W. Marriot in Southey Life A. Belli 1844) II. 200 
He praises Lancaster as the founder of the Lancasterian 
System. x8xa Southey Lett. (1856) II. 255 The Lancastrian 
scheme must needs operate to undermine the Churcli Estab. 
lishment. *813 L. Hunt in Examiner 17 May 305/2 The 
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Church is against the Lancasterian system. 1832 G. 
Downes Lett, Cant. Countries I. 465 lie has founded a 
Lancasterian School for boys. 1870 Anderson Missions 
A mer. Bd. III. vit. 95 He established several Greek Lancas- 
terian schools, with the New Testament for a class-book. 

Lancastrian (laujkarstrian), a. and sb. [f. 
Lancaster + -l\n. Cf. Yorkist,] 

A. ad/. Pertaining to the English royal family 
which based its title on its descent from John of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaster (died 1399), or to ite 
party (whose emblem was the Red Rose) that 
supported this family in the Wars of the Roses. 

1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 145 For his good 
service in the destruction of the Lancastrian faction. 1861 
Bat. Rev. 21 Dec. 643 The deaths of the Lancastrian 
Princes did not. .open to him a near prospect of the crown. 

B. sb. 

1 . An adherent of the house of Lancaster; one 
of the Lancastrian faction in the Wars of the Roses. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 129/1 Henry VI was after his 
death revered as a martyr by the Lancastrians. 

2 . A native of Lancashire, 

x888 Bryce Amer. Contmw. III. vi. cxiii. 627 The differ- 
ence between a Yorkshireman and a Lancastrian. 

Also + Lanca'strist — prec. B. I. 

1654 Vii.vain Epit. Ess. iv. 66 Yorkists and Lancas Crists- 
on English land Darraind twelv cruel conflicts. 

Lance (Ians), sb . 1 Forms: 3-8 launce, (4 
laneie), 5 Ians, launse, lsnce, 6 lanse, (launch), 
lawnce, 8 Sc. lanss, 4- lance. See also Launce. 
[a. F. lance =Vx. lansa, Catal. llansa, Sp. lanza , 
Pg. lan fa. It. lancia L. lancea. The F. word 
has been adopted in all the Teut. langs. : MDu. 
lanse, laneie (Du. Ians), MIIG., mod.G. Ianze, 
Da. landse, Sw. Ians. 

According to Varro the L. word xvas from a Spanish 
(? Iberian) source. Connexion with the synonymous Gr. 
Aoyx>) is phonulogically improbable.] 

1 . A weapon, consisting of a long wooden shaft 
and an iron or steel head, held by a horseman in 
charging at full speed, and sustained formerly by 
a rest, now by a strap, through which the arm is 
passed. To break a lance (see' Bueak v. 3). Lance 
in rest (see Rest). 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 281/118 preo launcene he heold in is 
hond. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. in. 303 Alle that bereth 
baslarde, brode swerde or iaunce. .Shal lie denied to the 
deth. c 1473 G. Ashby Active Policy Prince 541 Youre 
Comyns shude nat bere dagger, ne Lance, Ne noon other 
vvepins defensife. 1580 Sidney Ps.xx.xv. i, O Lord . . 
take thy launce, and stoppe the way of those That seeke 
my bane. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 
iv. 303 The Indians kil them with launces and crossebowes. 
1673 Ray youru.LowC. 234 Hie combatants being mounted 
on horseback with Lattnces in their hands, run one at 
another a full gallop. 1777 Watson Philip II 1 1839) 43 The 
count’s lance broke on Henry’s corslet. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
Cf F. lviii. III. 434 The lance was the. .peculiar weapon of 
the knight. 1815 Emhinstone Aec. Caubul (1842.1 II. 193 
Their arms are a long and heavy lance and a shield. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 351 And in his hond with many 
a hr y launce He ‘[Cupid] voundeth ofte. 1430-40 . Lydg. 
Eachas 1. iv. (1494) bij b/x Tyme..all consumith with his 
sherpe launce. 1713 Young Last Day 1. 128 And death 
might shake his threat’ning launce in vain. 1825 Longp. 
Sunrise on Hills xo Many a pinnacle Through the gray 
mist thrust up its shattered lance. 1880 C. & F. Darwin 
Movem. PL 79 Their [the leaves] lamin® were .. pressed 
against each other, forming a lance or wedge by which 
means they had broken through the ground. 1887 Mrs. 
Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy v. 86 He liked the . big 
broad-branched trees, with the late afternoon sunlight 
striking golden lances through them. 

f c. Jig. Career as a soldier. Obs. rare — v . 
a 1635 In aunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 29 Hitherto I haveonly 
touch’d him in his Courtship. I conclude him in his Lance, 
fd. As a unit of measurement, Obs. rare— 1 . 
1604 E. G[rimstonr] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxxvii. 
31X It tiseth many elles, yea, many launces in height. 

2 . A similar weapon, used for various purposes, 
e. g. for spearing fish; also in the whale-fishery, 
with modifying prefixes, as bomb-, gun-, hand- 
lance, an instrument for killing the whale, after he 
has been harpooned and wearied out. 

r727~4i Chambers Cycl. s.v. Fishery, [YVhale-Fishery.] 
Thrusting along steeled lance under his gills into his breast. 
1790 Asiatic Res. II. 342 When a man dies, all his live 
stock, cloth, hatchets, fishing lances,, and in short every 
moveable thing he possessed is buried with him. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. ipcj Earliest types of the hand- 
lances, formerly. .used for killing whales, .the old-fashioned, 
non-explosive gun-lance, and the bomb-lance. 

3 . —Lancet. N ow rare. 

1375 Turberv. Faulconrie 346 If the pin open not of it selfe, 
slit it and open it with a little sharp launce of steele made 
whot. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 1. x. 83 The 
veynes . . swel out . . offering themselues to the Launce, 
by incision hansomly to be cut. x68i Gdanviu. Sad- 
ducismus 11. x8x [He] took a Launce and launc’t one of her 
hands. 1769 R. Griffith Gordian Knot II, 122 By.. the 
surgeon's lance I was dragged back to life and wretchedness 
again. 1878 L. P. M erkditk Teeth x8o If the lance is sharp, 
it generally does not hurt at all. 

4 . A horse-soldier armed with a lance ; a lancer. 

x6oa Sugar Hon. Mil. 4 Civ. iv. xiv. 224 Esquires ..able at 

theMustersto present a Launce or light horse, for the Prince s 
seruice, 1633 T. Stafford Pete. Hib, ii.xxvi. (1810) 467 There 
is now in readinesse X50 Launces, which shall be presently 
embarqued, 1724 Dk F oe M an. Cavalier (1840) 227 Those 
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lances . were brave fellows. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang-, ii, A 
lance, in other words, a belted knight, < ommands this party. 

b. Hist. A man-at-arms with his attendant 
archers, foot-soldiers, etc. Cf. F. lance fournic, 
1818 Hall am Mid. Ages (1872) I. 468 A lance in the 
technical language of those ages included the lighter cavalry 
attached to the man at arms, as well as himself. 1864 Kirk 
Chris. Bold 1 1 , tv. iii. 413 The ‘ lance ’ was simply the feudal 
family— the baron, or knight, with his wonted retiuue of 
kinsmen and dependents. 

+ 5 . A branch, of a tree, a shoot. Ohs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 977 Lurked by tauncez so lufly 
leued. 1523 Fitzherb. H-usb. § 138 Thou muste get thy 
graffes of the fayrest lanses, that thou canste fynde on the 
tree. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 132 Those [Graffs] 
youiind to shoot up in one Lance, pinch off their tender tops. 

6. In technical uses : a. Carpentiy. * A pointed 
blade, usually employed to sever the grain on each 
side of theintendedpath of a chipping-bit or router’ 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1S75). 

b. Mil. ( a ) ‘An iron rod which is fixed across 
the earthen mould of a shell, and which keeps 
it suspended in the air when it is cast (b) ‘ An 
instrument which conveys the charge of a piece 
of ordnance and forces it home into the bore’ 
(James Milit. Diet. 1802). 

o. Pyrotechny. (See quots.) [F. lance a feu .] 
1878 Kentish Pyrotcchn. Treas. 112 Lances. These are 
little cases charged with white or coloured star composition. 
1879 W. H. Browne Pyrotechny vii. 81 Lances are. .small, 
thin cases, containing compositions which burn with a white 
or coloured flame. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attributive, as 
lance-blade, -bucket, -butt, - game , -head, - rest , 
-shaft, -throw, -thrust ; b. objective, as lance- 
breaking', C. instrumental, as lance-pierced , -worn 
adjs. ; cl. similative, as lance-acuminated, - leaved , 
-like, -shaped adjs. 

1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Mhc. Tracts 271/1 Ovate, *Iance- 
acuminated, entire towards the base. 1849 Stovkl Canne's 
Necess. Introd. 9 Truths in his hand were Tike ’"lance-blades 
in a cupping instrument, they entered the whole length of 
their steel. 1829 Scott Ho. op Aspen 1. i, Neither hunting, 
nor feasting, nor Jlance-breaking for me 1 1876 J as. Grant 
One of the ‘ 600 ’ i. 5 Captains of troops will report to Lieu- 
tenant ,. on the state of the saddlery, holsters, and *lance- 
buckets. i86g Kingsley ffereio. i. (1877) 36 When he came 
to the abbey-gate, he smote thereon with his ’’lance-butt. 
1801 Strutt Sports <£ Past. iii. i. 108 The Just or ’’lance- 
game, .differed materially from the tournament. 1831 D. 
Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. vi. 173 The arrow and *lance 
heads, constructed from the amorphous masses of native 
flint. 18x1 A. T. Thomson Lond.Disp. (1818) 609 Take of 
* lance-leaved cinchona bark bruised, an ounce. 1579 J. 
Jones Preserv. Bodief Soule 1. xl. 87 Biasing Starres .. 
as berdelike, ’’launcelike, swordlike . [etc.]. 1868 Lynch 
Rivulet CI.XHI. ii, The lance-like rain, the darting hail. 
1897 Dublin Rev. Apr. 37s The *lance-pierced side of 
Christ. 183s Ogilvie, Suppl., * Lance-rest. 1869 Boutell 
Arms <§•. Arm. x. 206 At this period [01450-1500] a lance- 
rest was fixed to the upper part of the breast-plate 011 the 
right side. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1 . 314 It is not , . 
likely that all the long and round and straight poles found in 
the Danish Mosses, .have always been ’’Lance-shafts. 1776 
J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 389 Lanceolatse, ’’lance- 
shaped. 18S4 T. Moore Brit. Ferns 26 The leafy part of the 
frond is lance-shaped. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. 1 1 . xxviii. 282 
On two occasions we came upon the walrus sleeping,— once 
within actual *lance-thrust 1842 Faber Styrian Lake 269 
Like bruised embossing on a *lance-wom shield. 

8. Special comb. : lance-corporal [after Lance- 
Tesade] (see quot. 1802) ; fiance-egged a, Bot. » 
lance-ovate ; lance-famed a , famed for prowess 
with the lance ; lance-fish. = Launch ; lance-head 
= lance-snake ; lance-knife, ? = Lancet ; lance- 
linear a. Bot., narrowly lanceolate, almost linear ; 
lance-man, f (a) a highwayman ; (b) a warrior 
armed with a lance; lance-oblong a. Bot., nar- 
rowly oblong ; lance-oval a. Bot., narrowly oval ; 
lance -ovate a. =* prec. ; lance-sergeant [on 
analogy of lance-corporal ], a corporal acting as 
sergeant ; lance-snake, a venomous snake of the 
American gtm$Bothrops(px Craspedocephalus), esp. 
B. lanceolatus, of the W. Indies ; = Fer-de-uanoe 2. 

1786 Grose Milit. A ntiq. I.311 The lancepesata, anspesade, 
or as the present term is, *lance corporal, 1803 C. James 
Milit , Did. s.v. Corporal, Lance-Corporal, one who acts as 
corporal, receiving pay as a private, 1844 Regnl, 4 Ord. 
Army 133 Corporals may be appointed to act as Lance- 
Serjeants, and the most approved Private Soldiers as Lance- 
Corporals. 1787 Ram. Plants I. 242 Divisions of the Border 
”lance-egg’d. 1718 Pope Iliad xiii. 278 The *Lance-fam'd 
[8ouj>m£Avtq«I Ido men of Crete, 1839-62 Sir J, Richardson, 
etc. Museum Hat. Hist. (1868) II. 40/2 Amongst the former, 
or spine-tailed species [of Crotalidas], are the *Lance-heads 
(Crastedocepkatma) of the New World. Ibid. 41/1 The 
Lance head is the. most abundant of all serpents in the 
islands of Martinique and St, Lucia. 1610 Markham 
Masterp. a, cxi. 396 Others take a sharpe *launce-knife, 
and [etc.]. *787 Pam. Plants I. 30 Petals , . *lance-linear. 
* 5 *H> Rider Eng.-Lat. Did., A *Launce man, hastiger. 
*392 Greene Canny Catching 11. A 3b, The Priggar is he 
that steales the horse. .. The Priggar if he be a Launce 
man, that is, one that is already horst, then [etc.]. *398 
Flqrio, Lanciatore . . a lance-man, a pike-man. 1808 Pike 
Sources Missies. m. App, (1810) 11 The lancemen arealways 
mounted. *787 Fam. Plants I. 285 Germ ’’lance-oblong, 
compress'd. 12x794 Sir W, Jones in Asiatic Res. (*795) 
IV. 262 Leaves opposite, ’’lance-oval, pointed at both ends, 
*889 m Lancet 27 Apr. I, 866/a The cocci, as found in 
the blood of an inoculated animal, are, as a rule, oval or 
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lance-ova! in form. 1799 Asiatic Res. VI. 349 Leaflets.. 
*lanee-ovate, entire, smooth. 18*5 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. 11838) XII. 617, I now beg leave to recommend to 
you *Lance Sergeant Graham of the Coldstream regiment 
of Guards. 1880 Cassell's Hat. Hist. IV. 319 The last 
group of the American Pit Vipers is that of the * Lance 
Snakes. One of these is the Yellow Viper, of Martinique, 
called Fer-de-lauce there. 

f Lance, sb.* Obs. In 4 (5.) launce, lansa. 
[f. Lance w.J 

1 . A leap, bound, dash. (Cf. Launch sb.) 

1373 Barbour Bruce x. 414 And he that was in iuperdy 
Till de, a lanss [MS. Ii. launce] till him he maid. 

2. A cut, incision, slit. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. vii. § 10(1681)132 It [Pinching] 
gives not that wound to Trees that Incisions or Lances 
usually do. . . Giving the Lance close behind a Bud, a thing 
to be especially observed in Pruning. Ibid. 133 When you 
cut any Pithy Tree, .make your Lance under, or on one side. 

Lancs (Ions), v. Forms: 4-8 launce, 4 Sc. 
launss, 4-6 chiefly if. lans(s, g lawnee, 5-6 
launse, 4- lance, [a. OF. lander (F. lancer) 

L. lanceare, f. lancea Lance sbP ; the ON F. form 
lanchier was adopted as Launch v. In branch II 
f. Lance sb. 1 ] 

1. 1 . trims. To fling, hurl, launch, throw (a 
dart, also fire, lightning, smoke) ; to shoot out (the 
tongue) ; to put forth (blossoms). Also with forth, 
out, up. Now rare (chiefly poet.). 

*3. . Guy Warm. (A. 2394 To him }iai launced bo}>e spere 
and swerd. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 10 The tree hihte 
trewe-ioue. .launce)? vp blossemes. C1394 P. PI. Crude 351 pel 
[friars] iautxcej? heh.e her hemmes wip babelyng in stretes. 
e*S 32 Dv Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 949 To lance, lancer. 
1398 Barret Theor. Warres m. i. 32 A Iauelin . . they did 
lance or dart at the enemie. 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie II dig. 
Stoic iii. (1685) 28 As beams are lanced out from the body 
of the Sun. 17x0 Loud. Gaz. No. 4653/1 A spread Eagle, 
representing his Majesty’s Arms, lanced a Rocket. 179S-7 
Southey ‘juvenile 4 Minor Poems Poet. Wks. II. 210 The 
lightning is lanced at our sires. 1801 — Thalaba v. xi, 
Tne adder in her haunts disturbed Lanced at the intruding 
staff her arrowy tongue. 1827 I. Taylor Transm. Anc. 
Bks. xviL 279 He affirms [Xerxes] to have lanced darts at 
the sun. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 488 Rolling 
in smoaky wreaths and lancing out ragged shreds from 
their lower edges. 1898 M. P. Shiel Yellow Danger 136 
The torpedo-boat lances one of her horrid needles of steel. 

b. with immaterial obj., e.g. a look; f also 
with forth. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 350 Lo! my lore is in pe loke, 
lance hit perinne. *635 Person Varieties 1. 15 The Stars, 
and these celestiall bodies., doe lance forth their power 
upon the Earth also. *732 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 9 The 
pope was to lance his censures against the common enemy. 
*763 H. Walpole Otranto iv. (1798) 76 Here I lance her 
anathema at thy head. 183a Examiner 436/1 He lances 
one of his droll looks. .1833 M. Arnold The Voice 3 As the 
kindling glances ..Which the bright moon lances From her 
tranquil sphere. 1898 M. P. Shiel Yellow Danger 157 
Suddenly he lanced a horrid shriek. 

+ e. ref. To hurl oneself, to spring, shoot. Obs. 
c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth._ Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 183 He 
launced hymselfe [from the ship] & lepte into the myddes of 
the prease wyth his good swerde in his hande. 1638 R. 
White tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (*660) 20 The light. . lancing 
herself by a marvellous celerity on all sides by streight lines. 

2 . int. for refl. To bound, spring, move quickly, 
rush. Alsowith forth , out. Const, on. Obs. exc. dial. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 94 With a herde )>ei mette, 
a herte j»erof gan lance. *373 Barbour Bruce lit. 122 He., 
strak.with spurs the stede in hy, And he lansyt furth 
deiyvirly. c 1470 Golagros 4 Gaw. 901 He lansit out our 
ane land, and drew noght ane lyte ; C1470 Henryson Mor. 
Fab. v. (Part. Beasts) vii, Ane vnicorne come lansand ouer 
ane Saw. 148* Caxton Godfrey xliij, 82 The conestables.. 
launced on this partye of thoost whiche was not yet passed. 
*3*3 Douglas Aiueis ix. ix. 74 Turnus, Ianssand lyehtly our 
the landis. *330 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 353 3e, that now 
bene lansyng vpe the ledder, Tak tent in tyme. 1840 Evi- 
dence Hull Docks Comm. 74 When there is no wind, we 
lance along with poles. 1883 Hantpsh. Gloss,, Lance, to 
leap, bound; the deer are said 1 to lance over the turf’. 

t b. transfi and fig. Of leaves, fire: To spring, 
spring forth, shoot up. Of pain : To shoot. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Kni. 526 f>e leuez lancen fro J>e lynde, & 
lyjten on j>e grounde. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 966 As 
lance leuez of pe boke J?at lepes in twynne. *393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. xm, 185 Of greyn ded in erthe Atte laste launceth 
vp wher-by we lyuen alle. a 1400 Pistill of Susan 109 pe 
Lilye, pelouache, launsyng wip leue. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
vu. 429 The lemand low sone lanssyt apon hycht. *736 
Mounsey in Phil. Trans. L. 21 The pain on the stomach re- 
turned, which lanced to die left side, with dartings inwardly. 
1 3 . irons. To launch (a boat). 
c *s*s Cocke LoreW s B. *2 Some y s longe bote dyde launce, 
some mende y* corse. 

b. intr. To launch forth, push out. 

*326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. *53*1 *4*b, Now bath y* 
patriarke Noe all his chyldren . . in his shyp, & is launced 
from the lande. 138* Studley tr. Senecas Agamem, 1. 
Chorus 61 Nor launcing to the depe where bottom none is 
found. 1393 Maynarde Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soq.) 7 Had 
wee lanced under the forte at our first cominge to anchor, 
we had [etc.]. 

+ 4 . To throw out (a tale, words, etc.) ; to titter. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 12x2 A1 lasande J?e lady lanced po 
bourdez. Ibid. 2124 pat I schal lelly yow layne, & lance 
neuer tale. 

f 5 . intr. To make a dash or stroke with a pen. 
*588 J, Mellis Briefe Instruct. Eiij, When yee haue 
thus entered it into Journall, then presently after in the 
memoriall. .yee shall launce or make a stroke. 


LANCE-KNIGHT. 

H. 6. To pierce with or as with a lance or a 
Lncet ; to cut, gash, slit. Also, to slit open ; to 
open. Obs. exc. poet. 

*3.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1428 [He] comaundes hym cofly 
coferes to lance, c *440 Promp. Pa.ru. 290 Lawncyn [?'. r. 
lawnchyn], or stynge wythe a spere, or blode yryne, 
lanceo. *386 Marlowe id Ft. Tamburl. 1. ii, We will 
lift our swords, And . . lance his greedy thirsting throat. 
1613 G. Sandys Trav. 12 In the Summer they lanced 
the rine with a stone. 1638 Penit, Conf. vii. (1657) 153 
Baals Priests, lancing themselves to procure audience, 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 167 Then they Lanced his flesh 
with Knives. 1713 Tickell Guardian No. 125 f 9 Bold 
Nimrod first .. lanc’d the bristling boar.. *728 Morgan 
Algiers II. iii. 253 They lanced the Ravisher, and every 
one of the Turks. *783 Phil. Trans. LXXIil. 241 On the 
brain being lanced, the . .whale died immediately. 
fig. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 431 Many with great honours 
I dyd whylom auaunce, That nowe with dyshonoure doon 
me stynge and launce. 1828 Blackw. Mag.fX.lH. 716 The 
jagged lightning lanced the forest-gulfs with its swift and 
perilous beauty. 

b. intr. To pierce. 

ax 400 Leg. Rood. (1871) 142 pe swerd of loue J>orw hire 
gan launce. 

c. trans. To wound or kill with a lance. 

*898 Westm. Gaz, 6 Apr. 6/3 The troopers lancing and 
sabring, and the officers pistolling the Dervishes. 

7 . S-urg. To make an incision in (the gums, a 
sore, a tumour) with a lancet ; to cut open. Occas. 
with a person as object. Also, to fetch out or let 
out by lancing. 

1474 Caxton Cheese m. v. bj b, The surgyens.. ought not 
to be hasty to launce and cutte aposthumes & soores. *326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. *531) 278 O blessed lorde, here in 
this lyfe, cutte me, burne me, launce me, that fynally thou 
mayst haue mercy on me. 1573 Turberv. Faulconrie 
257 The way to cure it, is to give the humor a vent by 
launsing it. 1578 T. Wilcocks Serm, Pawles 93 Thrust 
diligently your sword of iustice in, to launce out all corrup- 
tion and bagage which is gathered in the bowels. 16*3 
Latham Falconry (1633) 132 Vou must haue care to launce 
it long wayes as the sinews do run. 1634 Trapp Comm, 
job v. 18 He is both a Father and a physitian, hee lanceth 
us not unlesse need be. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 268 To 
lance and dress the .. Tumours. 1723 Pope Odyss. xiv. 87 
Of two [porkers] his cutlass lanced the spouting blood. 1878 
L. P. Meredith Teeth 36 1 he dentist .. sees the immediate 
beneficial results of lancing hot, congested gums. 
jig. *561 Daus tr. Buliinger on Apoc. (1373) 38 We are 
many tymes launced and cut with the word of God,, to our 
great profit and discipline. 1621 Quarles Esther xii. 1 2b, 
When Haman then had lanc’d his rip’ned griefe, In bloody 
tearmes, they thus appli’d leliefe. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi, 
in. vi, The Orator, .is more sollicitous to tickle their Ears, 
than., to launce their Consciences. 1703 Hickeringill 
Priest-cr. n. viii. 90 Some Inconvenienciesin Church-Govern- 
ment, are better palliated, then lanced to the bottom, 
b. absol, or intr. To make an incision. 

*646 J. Hall Horae Vac. 48 They doe better Launce into 
secret humours. 

Hence Laneed ppl. a. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 316 To . . spread them vpon 
the aforesaid eaten or launced woundes. 

Lanced (lanst), a. [f. Lance sb ri + -ed2 .] 
Having a lance or point ; pointed or shaped like 
a lance. ■ 

1787 Fam. Plants I. 32 The leaflets lanced. 1813 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. I. 391 The bloodthirsty gnat has five [suckers], 
some acutely lanced at the extremity. 1894 Blackmorb 
Perlycross 23 The delicate bells of sky-blue flax quiver- 
ing on lanced foliage. 

Lancegay (la'nS|g<n). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
4-8 laui-cegay(e, 5 lawncegay, 6 launce zagaye, 
launsgay, 7 err on. lance de gay, [a. OF. lance- 
gaye, f. (with contraction) lance, Lance sb. 1 + zagaye 
(see Zagaie, Assagai).] A kind of lance. 

[1383 Act 7 Rich. II, c.13 § i Le Roi defende quedesoremes 
null homme chivache deinz le Roialme armez , . ovesque 
lancegay.] c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 41 In his hand a 
launcegay A long swerd by his side. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
369 A firy lancegay, Which whilom through my hert he 
cast. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 388 That no man go armed, 
to bere launcegayes, Gleyves, Speres, and other wepyn. 
C1500 Robin Hood (Ritson) 18 He bare a launsgay in bis 
honde. *391 Sir J. Smyth Instruct. Milit. 199, I would 
wish them to have Launces commonly called Launceza- 
gayas of good, tite, and stifle ash. 1603 Camden Rem. 
(1657) 209 To speak of lesser weapons, both defensive and 
offensive of our nation, as their granad, baselard, launce- 
gay,. &c. would be endless. . *6x4 Raleigh Hist. World 
v. iii. § 1. 339 These carrying a kinde of Lance de gay, 
sharpe at both ends, which they held in the middest of 
the staffe. 1799 Scott Sheph. Tale , A launcegay strong, 
full twelve ells long, By every warrior hung. 

attrib. 1436 Nottingham Rec, II. 158 Duorum garmen- 
torum, unius clocher, et unius launcegaysshaft. 

La nce-knight. Hist. Forms : see Lance 
sb, and Knight. Also 6 lance-kneyglrt, 9 
lance-knecM ; and see Lansquenet, [ad. G. 
lanzknecht (lanz — Lance sbX), an etymologizing 
perversion of landsknecht , f. lands, genitive of land 
Land sb. + knecht servant. 

Originally the G.. word denoted the mercenary foot-soldiers 
belonging to the imperial territory, in contradistinction to 
the Swiss ; but it was very early applied in a wider sense; 
afterwards the etymological association with lance caused it 
to be restricted to men armed with a lance or similar weapon.] 

A mercenary foot-soldier, esp. one armed with 
a lance or pike. 

1530 Palsgr. 237/1 Lansknyght, lancequenet. *530 W. 
Lynne Carion's Cron , 248 Many Launceknyghtes of the Ger* 
may ne nation sawe with their eyes that [etc. ] . isssHuloet, 
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Men bearyng shyldes of siluer, called launce knyghtes, 
argyraspidse. 1579 Digges Straiiot. 120 The Lance 
Kneyglits also encamp always in the fielde very stronglye. 
1381 J. IS ell H addon's A nsw. Osar. 463 b, Although Aoyxaios 
be nothing els thenagreelce word,signifiyngalaunceknight. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. n. i, Well, now must 
1 practise to get the true garbe of one of these Launce- 
kmghts. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 14s The Lansknight 
and the Switzer vse also the fife at this day with the drum. 
18*3 Scott Talism. vi, Give him a flagon of Rhenish to drink 
with his besmirched baaren-hauters and lance-knechts. 

attrib. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais t. xxxv, Tripet would 
have traiterously cleft his head with his horsemans sword, 
or lanse-knight fauchion. 

transf. c 1626 Dick of Devon iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. II. 63 
The needle lance knights, .put so many hookes and eyes to 
every hose and dubblet. 

Lancelot (krnslet). Also 6 lanealette, 
launoalet, -lot, 9 lancelot. [f. Lance sb , 1 1 -let.] 
+ 1. A lancet. Obs. 

1573 Baret Alv. L 77 A Lancelette or like instrument, 
scaiprum chirurgicum. 1389 Rider Rng.-Lat. Diet. s.v. 
Launce , A Launcelot to cut wounds, smilium. 1533 G. 
Harvey New Letter 12 Pierces Supererogation . . is lest 
beholding to the penknife : Nashes S. Fame hath somewhat 
more of the launcelet. 1636 Blount Glossogr Launcelot , 
or Lancelot. 

2 . Zool. A small fish-like animal ; = Amphioxus. 
1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 468 The Lancelet, Am- 
phioxus lanceolatus. 1846 Carpenter Physiol. 382 The 
Amphioxus or Lancelot. 1847-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. I V. 450/2 
In the. .lancelet the only vestige of a distinct hepatic organ 
is a large coecum. 1839 Darwin Grig. Spec. iv. (1873) 03 
Members of the shark family would not tend to supplant the 
lancelet. 

t Lancell. Obs. Also 4 launsele. [a. OF. 
lancele, dim. of lance Lance r< 5 .l] A herb ( Plan - 
tago lanceolate t). 

a 1400 Med. MS. in Archasologia XXX. 356 Take jws of 
launsele I seye W 1 y’ whyte of tweyne eyre. 1338 Turner 
Libellus, Lancell, Plantago. 

f La ncely, d. Oh. In 6 launcoly. [f. Lance 
sb .1 + -LY 1 .] Proper to a lance ; lance-like. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia it. (1622) 179 His Lances .. strong 
to giue a launcely blow indeedc. 

t La'ncemeat. Ohs. rare [f. Lance v. 

+ -mens. Cf. F. lancement.\ The action of 

lancing or cutting ; an incision. 

1638 Sir T. Mayerne Archimag. Anglo-Gall. xix. 15 You 
must make some Lancements or inlets [in the fowl] .. that 
your said spices may the better hold or fasten, 
t La’nceut, a. and sb. Obs, Also 5 lance- 
aunt, lawncent. [a. F. lancant, pres. pple. of 
laficer Lance vi] A. adj. That lances, adapted for 
lancing. B. sb. = Lancet (if not a scribal error). 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret ., Gov. Lordsh. in Oj>er Instru- 
ment3 perceaunt & lanceaunt. 21440 Promp. Pan). 290 
Lawncent [v. r. lawnset], or blode yryne, lanceola. 162a 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. n. 142 It is now 
a great while agoe since I finger’d my fleame or lancent. 

Lanceolar (krns/<?lai), a. [f. L. lanceola 
(see next) + -ab.] = next. 

1810 Asiatic Res. XI. 163 Leaves broad, lanceolar, sub- 
sessile on their sheath. 

Lanceolate (la - ns/Jl<?t), a. Chiefly in scientific 
use. [ad. L. lanceolatus , f. lanceola small lauce ; in 
med.L. lancet , dim. of lancea Lance ji.i] Resem- 
bling a spear-head in shape ; narrow and tapering 
to each end. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. v. (1765) 176 Lanceolate, 
Spear-shaped ; when the Figure is oblong, narrowing 
gradually at each End towards the Extremity. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 313 Toadflax has linear leaves 
inclining to lanceolate. 1843 Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 
26 Wood Anemone. ■ ■ Leaflets lanceolate, lobed, and cut. 
1831-6 Woodward Mollusca 69 Laligo vulgaris : . . Pen 
lanceolate, with the shaft produced in front. 1869 Gillmorb 
tr. Fignieds Reptiles 4 Birds ii. 46 The broad, flat, and lanceo- 
late form of head is exemplified in certain Tree Snakes. 

H b. Used for ‘ lancet-shaped ’. 

1883 Century Mag. Apr. 821/1 The long, shapeless splits 
in the walls became the delicate lanceolate windows. 

0. Comb., signifying * lanceolate and . . . ’, ‘ be- 
tween lanceolate and . . . ’, as lanceolate-acute, 
-linear, -subulate adjs. ; also in quasi-Lat. form 
lanceolato-, as lanceolato- hastate, -subulate adjs. 

1806 Galpine Brit. Bot, 184 L[eaves] lanceolato-hastate. 
1836 Loudon Ettcycl. Plants 897 Sphagnum cuspidatum,. 
Leaves lanceolato-subulate lax. 1843 Lindley Sch. Bot. vi. 
(1838) 82 Leaves green, smooth, lanceolate-linear. 1847 W. E. 
Steele Field Bot. 73 Sep[als] lanceolate-acute. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 240 Sepals slender lanceolate-subulate. 

Hence Lamcsolately ai/s?., in a lanceolate shape. 
Also liancoola’tion, the property of being lanceo- 
late (in recent Diets.). 

1872 H. C, Wood Freshwater Algal 109 [ Closterium ] 
Narrowly lanceolately-fusiform. 

Lanceolated (hrnsfWded), a. [formed as 
Lanceolate +■ -ed.] = Lanceolate. 

1733 Sir J. Hill Hist. A nitn. 78 The sharp-homed 
Phalmna . . with white lanceolated wings. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Lanceolated Leaf. 1769 Pennant 
Zool. III. 62 The tail is lanceolated and sharp at the end. 
1782 Marshall in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 220 A delicate 
point or sting. . which on a cursory view appears to be a 
simple lanceolated instrument. 1821 Scott Pirate xxv, 
The votary dropped his offering . . through the mullions of 
a lanceolated window. 

Lancepesade, lanceprisado (lans,peza-d, 
lamsipriza’do). Hist. Forms: a. 6 lancepezzade, 


7 lance-, lans(e)pe8ade, -ado, lanspasata, 8 
lancepesata, lanspessade. Ci. Anspessade. 
/ 9 . 7 laticepers-, -pres-, -press-, -pris, -prizade, 
-ado, Ians-, launcepres-, -prisade, -ado, 9 lance- 
prisade. [a. F. lancepessade (now anspessade) 

‘ lancepesado, the meanest officer in a loot-com- 
pany ’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. lancia spezzata, lit. ‘ broken 
lance ’ ( spezzare to break in pieces, ‘ dispiece 
f. s- — dis- + pezza piece). For the quasi-Sp. 
ending of some forms see -ado ; the forms with r 
are due to association with Sp. presa grip, clutch. 

The It. word is recorded only in the senses ‘one of a 
prince’s bodyguard’ and (in pi.) 'soldiers of a superior class 
not included in the ordinary companies ’ ; Florio (s.v. 
Spezzato) renders it ‘ a demi-lance, light horseman Italian 
etymologists suggest that the primary sense was ‘one whose 
lance has often been shivered in warfare, one who has seen 
much service’ (Tommaseo s.v. Spezzato). The peculiar Fr. 
and Eng. sense (=lance-corporab can be accounted for only 
conjecturally, but it may have arisen from the practice of 
appointing specially experienced privates, in emergencies, 
to act as officers of the lowest rank.] 

a. (bee quot. 1578.) b. A non-commissioned 
officer of the lowest grade ; a lance-corporal. 

1378 Fenton Guicciard. 11. 104 The Marquis .. being 
followed with a valiant companye of younge gentlemen and 
Lancepezzades (these are braue and proued souldiers inter- 
teyned aboue the ordinary companies). 1603 Tryall Chev . 
in. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 305 The tother Launcepresado. 
[Applied derisively by a soldier to an officer of high rank.] 
1611 Chapman May Day Plays 1873 IL390 Serjeant Piemeat, 
Corporal! Conny, Lanceprizado Larke. 1617 Middleton & 
Rowley FairQtcarrel iv. iv, I will learne to roare, and still 
maintain the name of captaine over these Launcepresadoes. 
1623 Markham Soldier's Accid. 7 The Lanspresado. .in the 
Corporalls absence, as vpon a guard or otherwise, doth all 
the Corporalls duties. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4420/7, 10 Ser- 
jeants, 10 Corporals, 10 Lanspessades. 1758 J. Watson 
Milit. Diet. (ed. 5) Lancepesade, an inferior. Officer, sub- 
ordinate to the Corporal, to assist him in his Duty, and 
supply his Place in his Absence. 1826 Scott Woodst. 
xxxiv, Thou, Zerubbabel Robins, I know wilt be their 
lance-prisade. 
e. transf. 

a 1605 Polwart Flytingw. Montgomerie 795 Beld bisset 1 
marmissed 1 lansprezed to the lownes 1 162a Massinger 
Virg. Mart. it. i, This Bacchus, who is. .lanceprezade to red 
noses, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crest), Lanspresado, he 
that comes into Company with but Two pence in his 
Pocket. 

Ii In the Italian sense (see above) with corrupt 
It. form. 

1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2250/3 His Eminencies own Equipage 
consisted of.. 12 Pages, as many Lanspasatas or Gentlemen, 
walking on foot by him, 12 more on Horse-back [etc.]. 
Iiancequenet, obs. variant of Lansquenet. 
t Lancer L Obs. Forms: 5 laneeour, 6-7 
launcar, 7 lancer, [ad. OF. lanceor , lanceur, 
f. lancer to lance, throw, or f. Lance v. + -er 1 .] 
One who, or that which, lances, in senses of the vb. 

1 . One who lances or throws (a dart). 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., PHv. Priv. 215 Archeris, abblastres, 
and Lanceouris of Dartes brandynge. 

2 . = Lancet. 

1537 Matthew's Bible, 1 Kings xviii. 28 They . . cut them 
selues as their maner was with knyues and launcers [1611 
lancers]. 1387 Mascall Gov. Cattle (1627) 177 Raze him 
with a crooked launcer, from the heele to the toe. x6n 
Florio, Lanciatore, a launcer. 1614 T. White Martyrd. 
St. George C b, The Pincers, Lancers, Hunger, Thirst did 
tyre His holy bodie. a 1525 Boys Wks. (1629-30) 39 They 
see him whetting his lancer to cut the throat of the disease. 
1688 R. Holme a rmaury in. 324/2 Another [Farriers Instru- 
ment] with a sharp point, called a Lancer. 

La*ncer 2 (lcrnsoi). Forms : 6 lane ere, 6-7 
launciar, 6-8 laneier, 7 lanceer(e, lannceer, 
launcer, 7- lancer, [a. or ad. F. laneier, f. lance 
Lance sb. 1 Cf. late L. lancearius or lancidrius.] 

1. A (cavalry) soldier armed with a lance ; now 
only, a soldier belonging to one of certain regi- 
ments officially called Lancers. 

In the British army there are now six regiments of 
Lancers, the 5th, 9th, 12th, 16th, 17th, and 21st. They are 
armed with carbine (formerly sword) and pistol as well as 
lance. 

1590 Marlowe and Pt. Tamlurl. I. ii. F 5 b, Backt by 
stout Lanceres of Germany. 1611 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit, 
ix. xiii. § 107. 740 In his Company were, .not aboue fifteene 
Lanciers. 1611 Florio, Lanciere, a launcier. 1648 Lane, 
Tracts (Chatham Soc.) 263 Cotlonal Thornhaugh . . was 
slaine, being ran into the body, and thigh, and head, by the 
enemies Launcers. 1713 Perquisite Monger 14 Invested 
with the Command of a Regiment of Horse and a Troop of 
Lanciers. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 159 The lancer is 
to have his lance near the right foot. 1879 Cassell's Techn, 
Educ. III. 362 The lancer has sword and pistol besides his 
lance. 

transf. <21637 Lovelace Poems (1864) 177 The heron 
mounted doth appear On his own Peg’sus a lanceer. 

2 . pt. The name of a species of quadrille. Also 
the music proper to this dance. 

1862 A thenseum 25 Jan. in The* .Lancers', now so fashion- 
able, was introduced by Laborde in 1836. 1868 B, Hartb 
Arctic Vision, Trip it all ye merry dancers In the airiest of 
lancers. 1870 H. Smart Race for Wife i, As she whirls by 
in the Valse, or glides in front of them in the lancers. 

3 . attrib and Comb,, as lancer-braiding, -cap, 
-regiment ; also lancer-like adj. 

1897 Daily Ncsos 16 Mar. 6/4 Bolero white cloth, is 
arranged under the “lancer braiding. 1844 W. H. Max- 
well Sports 4 Ads). Scotl, iii. (1853) 43 The ‘lancer cap and 


f reen habit of the Honourable Juliana BeningfieldS 189a 
1 . Reeves Homeward Bound 248 Making .. quadrille and 
*lancer-like figures with sudden turns on the toes. 1868 
Regul. fr Ord. A rmy I* 1146 In a “lancer Regiment, the Men 
who collected the lances, are to be marched to the baggage 
waggons. 

Ijaucet (la'nset). Forms: 5 lan-, lawneette, 
lawnset, 6 launcette, 6-8 latmcet, 6- lancet, 
[ad. OF. F. lancette, dim. of lance Lance sbP CL 
It. lancetta .] 

1 1 . a. ?A small lance, a dart. b. In whale- 
fishery = Lance sb. 1 2. Obs. 

21420 Siege Rouen in Archeeologia XXI. 52 And also 
lawnsetys were leyde on hey, For to schete both ferre an 
ney. 1732 Bond in Phil, Trans. XLVII, 430 Which the 
fishers observing, row up and dispatch the whale with long 
lancets. 

2 . A surgical instrument of various forms usually 
with two edges and a point like a lance, used for 
bleeding, opening abscesses, etc. 

£1440 [see Lancent]. 1474 Caxton Cltesse 86 He dyd his 
vysage to be kutte wyth a knyf and lancettis endlong and 
overthwart. 1530 Palsgr. 237/1 Lancet, an instrument, 
lancette. 1343 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 64 Cut the 
Scrophule . . with a sharpe instrument, as with a launcet. 
1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 18 Without question 
each Surgeons Mate knoweth a Launcet as well as myself. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 11. iv, And calls for a Lancet, rather 
than a Julep. 1773 Sheridan St. Patr. Day 1. i, Such an arm 
for a bandage, veins that seemed to invite the Lancet. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 146 When they underwent 
the operation of the lancet, the doctor’s wife and another lady 
■were present. 1836 Druitt Surgeon’s Vade nmurn 631 The 
operator . . pushes the lancet obliquely into the vein, 
b. Ent. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby &Sp. Entomol. III. 362 Scalpella (the Lancets), 
a pair of instruments, usually more slender than theCultelli, 
which probably enter the veins or sap- vessels, and together 
with them form a tube for suction. 

3 . Hiort for lancet-arch, - light , -window. 

1848 B. Webb Continent. Ecclesiol. 45 Two stages of tall 
Pointed arches, and a huge lancet within each. 1864 Tenny- 
son Aylmer's F. 622 Greenish glimmerings through the 
lancets. 1870 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. I. 296 Some 
gable-end with its lofty lancets shows the noble scale of the 
ancient church. 

4r. attrib. and Comb., as lancet edge, f -ichthyo- 
dont ; lancet-shaped adj. ; lancet-fish, the doctor- 
fish ( Acanthurus ) ; + lancet-loupe, a loophole 
for throwing darts (cf. la). 

1873 Carpentry !( Join. 52 A side fibster . .having a second 
point or “lancet edge to cut the fibres across as the work 
proceeds. 1840 Mudie Cuvier's Attim. Kingd. (1849)303 
Acanthurus , “Lancet-fishes, have, .a strong spine on each 
side of the tail, as sharp as a lancet, with which they inflict 
severe wounds. 1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 The “Lancet 
or Mucronated Ichthyodont. 1562 Phaer HSneid ix. Ccj, 
The Troyans, .through their “launcet loupes their whirling 
darts do thick bestowe. 1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch’s Clin. 
Diagn. vi. (ed. 4) 232 Certain “lancet-shaped bodies. 

b. Arch., as lancet arch, one with an acutely- 
pointed head resembling the blade of a lancet; 
lancet window, a high and narrow window ter- 
minating in a lancet arch ; similarly, lancet Gothic, 
lancet light, lancet style. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 587 “Lancet-arch. 1848 
Rickman Archit. 50 Lancet arches,. have a radius longer 
than the breadth of the arch. 1836 Genii. Mag. Feb. 164/2 
A chapel . . The style is the “lancet Gothic. 1874 Parker 
Goth.Archit.x. iv. 131 In the transept of Salisbury Cathedral 
. . is h good example of a window of four “lancet-lights. 1849 
Freeman Archit. 352 The details lose the great distinctness 
of the “Lancet style. 1781 J. Wakton Kifdington (1783) 17 
Mouldings of “lancet windows. 1866 G, M acdonald Ann. 
Q. Neighb. ii. (1878) 20 The dusky light that came through 
a small lancet window- 

Hence Dancetee’r, one who uses a lancet; a 
surgeon. Xiauce'ted a., (of a window) having a 
lancet arch ; (of a church) having lancet-windows. 

*824 Examiner 8/2 A person named Mort-r, a lanceteer, 
residing in the same place. 1833 Whewell in Mrs, S, 
Douglas Life (1881) 362 Where, rich-glowing, the light 
streams through the lanCeted window. 1864 Crowdy Ch. 
Choirmaster 27 A little lancetted church. 

Xiancewocd (la , ns 1 wud). [f. Lanoe sb. 1 + 
Wood sb .] a. A tough elastic wood imported 
chiefly from the Westlndies, used for carriage-shafts, 
fishing-rods, cabinet-work, etc. Also, a fishing-rod 
made of this wood. b. A tree yielding this wood ; 
the best known are JDuguetia quitarensis from Cuba 
and Guiana and Oxandra virgata from Jamaica. 

‘The name in Australia is given to Backhousia myrtifolia 
and in N ew Zealand to Panax crassifolium ' (Morris .<4 ustral 
Eng. 1898). 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 118 The Lancewood grows strait 
like our young Ashes; it is very hard, tough and heavy. 
1756 P, Browne Jamaica 177 The aculeated Lycium or 
Lance-wood. This shrub is common in most parts of the 
island. 1858 O. W, Holmes Aut. Break f, (1883) 221 He 
sent for lancewood to make the thills. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. IV . 160/2 The very best ash. . is greatly inferior to 
lance- wood both in strength and elasticity. 1893 Outing 
(U.S.) XXVI. 376/1 We put the little lancewoods together 
and started out. 

Xianch, obs. form of Launch sb. and v. 
t Xtaucliara. Obs. Also 7 lanchare, 9 
Lantcha. [a. Pg. lanchara, ad. Malay lancharan 
(Kinkert), f. lanchar quick, nimble.] ‘ A kind of 
small vessel often mentioned in the Portuguese 
histories of the 16th and 17th centuries ' (Yule), 
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1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, ix. 27 These things being 
laden aboard a Lanchara with oars. Ibid. vii. 18 Five Lan- 
chaies. 

Lanchet : see Landshard. 
t Lauci ferotlS, a. Obs. rare . [f. med.L. 
lancifer (f. lanc-ea lance + -liefer bearing) + -ous.l 
Bearing a lance. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1676 in Coles. 

Lanciforin (lu-nsifp.im), a. [f. Lance sb. + 
-(i)porm.] Lance or lancet-shaped. 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex, 1861 Sat. Rev. 27 July 102 
These humble buildings have sometimes no east window at 
all : at other times only a single narrow lanciform light. 

Lancinate (lamsinAt v. rare. [f. L. land- 
ndt -, ppl. stem of lancinare to rend, tear to pieces 
(rendered 'to strike, thrust through’ in Cooper 
Thesaurus 1565).] tram. To pierce, tear. 

1603 Ha ns met Pop. Impost, gt Blacke hel-mettal . . to 
excoriat and lancinate a deuil. 1623 Cockeram, Laminate , 
to thrust through. . 1876 Overmatched I. vii. 117 How had 
she lancinated the wound, already, as she could see, quick 
and bleeding 1 

Lancinating (lamsin^Uq), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ING-.] Chiefly of pain : Acute, darting, piercing. 

1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 77 She complained of 
frequent lancinating Pains. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 
39 The pain is lancinating. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 
4T$ A burning and lancinating sensation. 1861 F. _H. 
Ramadge Curabil , Consumption 71 Lancinating pains 
shooting in the direction of the ear. 

fig. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 147 He inflicts, without 
mercy, the most ingenious, home-directed and most lancinat- 
ing cuts. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 12 Feb. 3/2 Simplicity in re- 
counting his own exploits excuses lancinating criticisms 
about other people. 

Lancinaticm (lansintf'-Jsn). [as if ad. L. *!an- 
cindtion-em , n. of action f. lancinare to Lancin- 
ath.J The action of lancinating ; cutting, lancing. 

1630 Donne Serm. xiii. 132 Every Sin is an Incision of the 
Soule, a Lancination, a Phlebotomy, a 1670 Racket Cent. 
Serin. 241 He took upon him to cure us.. by cutting and 
lancination. 

b. transf. A cutting into, an indentation. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. v. xii. 164 Undoubtedly Judah 
his portion made many incisures and lancinations into the 
Tribe of Simeon, hindering the entireness thereof. 

C. Jig. Piercing pain ; acute agony. 

1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. Exhortation § ts With what 
affections and lancinations of spirit, with what effusions of 
love, Jesus prayed. 1669 Addr. Hopeful Young Gentry 62 
[Love] breaks in upon you withal the noise, tumult and 
lancination of distracted passions. 

Lancing (lamsitj), vbl. sb. [f. Lance v . + -ing b] 

1 . The action of the vb. Lance in various senses : 
e. g. t a. Launching (of boats). + b. Piercing, 
pricking, e. Cutting with a lancet. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur xxi. ii, Thenne there was laun- 
cytige of grete botes and smal. 1392 Davies Immort. Soul 
n. vii. (1714! 2$ The cruel Lancing of the knotty Gout. 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II) 202 You make with 
it [syllogisme] a wholesome and delightful lancing. _ 1643 
Milton Tetrach. Introd., Wks. 1851 IV. 140 The launcing of 
that old apostemated error. 1633 Wood Life 17 Dec., Which 
caused a swelling in his cheek, .and that a lancing thereof, 
which made him unlit to appeare in public. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles til. 105 God forbids his people this funeral rite 
of cutting and lancing because abused to Demon-idolatrie. 

attrib. 1330 Palsgr. 604/2 , 1 launce a sore, as a cyrurgien 
dothe with a launsyng yron. 1839 Sala Gas-light 4 D. x. 
1 19 He has curiously a dominant passion for leaping, darting 
the lancing pole, .and other feats of strength and agility. 

2 . Acting as a lancer. 

1838-9 Thackeray Major Gahagan iii, A hall . .put a stop 
to his lancing. 

Lancing (lcrnsig), ppl. a. [f. Lance v . + 
-ING a .j That lances : a. Darting forward ; fig. 
? bold, dashing, b. Of a ship : Launching, put- 
ting forth, e. Cutting, piercing. 

1573 L, Lloid Pilgr. Princes (1586) 6b, Hercules.. hearde 
the offers of these two launcing Ladies. 1633 Person 
Varieties u 12 The Comets, and these lancing Dragons, 
and falling Stars, &c. . . we visibly see. 1647 Stanley Prep's 
Oronta (1650) 5 Along the shore ihe wretched mothers stray 
..The lancing ships beholding from on high. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iji. 695 When the launcing knife requires his 
hands. 1736 Mounsey in Phil. Trans. I. so But the scene 
soon began again with lancing pain in the left eye. 

Land (laend), sb. Forms : 1- land; also 1, 3-5 
7 lond, 4-6 londa, 4-7 lande, (3 loande, 4 loond, 
lont, 5 lonn.de, lannde, 8-9 Sc. Ian, lan’). [Com. 
Teut. : OE. land, Ignd str. neut. = OFris. land, lond, 
OS. (Du., LG.) land , QHG. lant (MUG. land, 
land-, mod.G. land), ON. (Sw., Da.) and Goth. 
laitd:— OTeut, *lando m , cogn. w. OCeltic *landd 
fern. (Irish land, lann enclosure, Welsh Han en- 
closure, church, Cornish lan, Breton lann heath), 
whence the F. lande , heath, moor. The pre-Teut, 
*londh - is not evidenced in the other Aryan langs., 
but an ablaut-variant *lendh- appears in 0 S 1 . Ifiina 
heath, desert (Russian Jifljia, and in MSw., 

mod.Sw. Hilda waste or fallow land.] 

I. The simple word. 

1 . The solid portion of the earth’s surface, as 
opposed to sea, -water. Cf. firm land (see Firm a . 
8), Dry land. + Occas. classed as one of the 
‘ elements 1 = Earth sb.l 14. Often in phr. to 
land, on land (cf. Aland), by land (in quot. 1 841 
transf.) ; also f at land «* on land, ashore. 


Beowulf 1623 Com pa to lands lidmanna helm swiSmod 
swymman. c 900 tr. Bseda’s Hist. n. iii. (1890) 104 Seo is 
monigra folca ceapstow of londe & of we cumendra. c 1203 
Lav. 117 On Ital^e he com on lond. CX250 Gen. <5- Ex. 103 
It hiled al 3is werldes drof, And Her, and walkne, and 
water, and lond. . C1300 Havelak 721 Fro londe woren he 
bote a mile. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 322 pe barrez of vche 
a bonk ful bigiy me haldes, pat I may lachche no lont. 
c 1330 R. Brunnb Chroti. (i8roj 266 Nouper suld werri 
hi lond, no in water bi schip. c 1386 Chaucer Man 
of Law’s Prol. 29 Ye seken lond and see for yowre 
wynnynges. C1400 Maundev, (1839) >• 6 He may go by 
many Weyes, bothe on See and Londe. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Pros/. (1552) 13 It is most pleasaunte rowynge nere 
the land, and walkynge nere the sea. 1590 Spenser P. Q. 
iii. ii. 7 To hunt out perilles. . By sea, by land, where so they 
may be mett. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
it. xi. 107 We feele greater heat at land then at sea. Ibid. 
in. ii. j 18 It behooves vs now totreateof the three elements, 
aire, water and land. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 122, I not 
doubt He came aliue to Land. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 337 
His Omnipresence fills Land, Sea, and Aire. 1675 tr. 
Machiavelli's Prince xii. (1883) 82 They began to enterprise 
at land. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. viii, I fairly descry’d Land, 
whether an Island or a Continent, I could not tell. 1798 
Coleridge Anc. Mar. vn. xiii, And now, all in my own 
countree, I stood on the firm land 1 1841 Fr. A. Kemble 
Roc. Later Life (1882) II. 142 At the beginning of railroad 
travelling, persons who preferred posting on the high road 
were said to go by land. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe 
VIII. 628 All the great defeats of France at land have come 
from England. 18S5 Kingsley Hereto, i. (1877) 44, I was 
never afraid . . to speak my mind to them, by sea or land. 

b. Nautical phrases, t To take land : to come 
to land ; to land, go ashore. Land to : just within 
sight of land, when at sea. j* To raise land : to 
sail with the land just within sight. To lay ihe 
land-, to lose sight of land. J To set {the') land: to 
take the bearings of land. Land ho! a cry of 
sailors when first sighting land. Land shut in 
(see quot. 1733). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 59 Whan pe kyng wist, 
pat pei had taken land, c 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 351 
Quhill thai. .On vest half, toward Dunfermlyne, Tuk land. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Hutm xiii. 528 They . . aryuyd at the 
parte ofMarseyle there they tokelonde. 1611 Cojcr. ,Surg/r, 
to arriue, take land, goe ashore. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man’s Gram. ix. 43 One to the top to looke out ‘for land, 
the man cries out Land to ; which is iust so farre as a ken- 
ning, or a man may see the land. And to lay a land is to saile 
from it iust so farre as you can see it. 1633 T. J ames Voy. 28 
We hull’d off, North North-East, but still raised land. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 21 When we set Land, some 
this, some that do guess. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v,, 
Land shut in, at sea, When another point of land hinders 
the sight of that which a ship came from, then they say the 
land is shut in. Setting the Land , at sea, is observing by 
the compass how it bears. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780), Terre qni fuit, double-land, or land shut in behind 
a cape or promontory. 1840 R. PI. Dana Bef. Mast iv. 8 
A man on the forecastle called out 1 Land ho I ’ 

e. Phr. How the land lies : primarily Naut. (see 
quot. a 1 700) ; now chiefly fig. *= what is the state 
of affairs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, How lies the Land ? How 
stands the Reckoning 1 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vn, vii. 

(Rtldg.) 14 Several gentlemen . . had a mind to feel how 
the land lay. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne I. vii. 99 
"Uncle Charles’s eyes had discovered how the land lay as 
regarded Rose and himself. 

+ d. A tract of land. Also transf. of ice. Obs. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies in. x. 153 
There is a straight and a long and stretched out land on 
eyther side. 1632 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. To Rdr., 
A large Bay or inlet of the Sea, .. entering in betwixt two 
lands. 1669 Sturmy MarincPs Mag. iv. 139 Captain Luke 
Fox in his North-West Discoveries . . complained fearfully 
of the fast Lands of Ice upon those Coasts. 

2 . Ground or soil, esp. as having a particular use 
or particular properties. Often with defining word, 
as arable land, corn-land, plough-land , stubble land. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter evii. 37 And seowun lond & plantadon 
wingeardas. <21050 Liber Scintill. x. (1889) 31 Fairlic & 
swiSlic storm on hryre landu [L. am a] forhwyrfS. c 1030 
Supp. /Elfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 177/it Seges, gesawen 
aicer vel land, c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 35 Lond 
wel eerid and wel dungid. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 8 Tilynge 
is vs to write of euery londe. C1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 796 Hec bovata, a hoxgangyn lond. . . Hec virgata, 
a eryd lond. Hie sells, a ryggyd lond. 1632 Milton 
L' Allegro 64 While the Plowman neer at hand, Whistles 
ore the Furrow'd Land. 1697 Dhyden Virg. Georg, iii. 603 
And from the marshy Land Salt Herbage for the fodd’ring 
Rack provide. 1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mushroom, 
They are never found but on burnt lands. 1732 Hume Ess. 
4 Treat, (17771 1 . 283 In England, the land is rich, hut coarse. 
*813 Shelley Q. Mat v, 8 Loading with loathsome rottenness 
the land. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 593 The land to a 
great extent round his pleasure grounds was in his own hands. 
1836 Olmsted Slave S tates 6 r6 The conversation was almost 
exclusively confined to the topics of steam-boats,.. black- 
land, red-land, bottom-land, timber-land [etc.]. 

T b. poet. = Ground in various senses. Obs. 
a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 203 (Gr.) Inc is .. wilde deor on 
geweald geseald & lifigende, 5 a 5 e land treda 5 . 14.. 
Fencing w. Two Handed Sword in Rel. Ant. I. 309 Fresly 
smyte thy strokis by dene, And hold wel thy lond that byt 
may he sene. 1396 Spenser P. Q. v. vii. 7 Her selfe uppon 
the land She did prostrate. 1716 Pope Iliad vn. 18 He., 
roll'd, with Limbs relax'd, along the Land. 

3 . A part of the earth’s surface marked off by 
natural or political boundaries or considered as an 
integral section of the globe; a country, territory. 
Also put for the people of a country. 

(Sometimes defined by a phrase containing the name of the 
country or stating one of its prominent characteristics or 


LAND. 

products, as the land of Egypt, the land of the midnight 
sun, the land of the chrysanthemum, etc. Cf. b and c.) 

£-725 Corpus Gloss. 1995 Territorium, lond. a goo O.E. 
Chron. an. 787 (Parker MS.) pffit w reran ba eerestan scipu 
Deniscra monna pe. Angel cynnes lond gesohton, 97r Blickl. 
Hom.igi ponne is seo cirice on Campania pres landes semaero. 
1154 O.E. Chron. an. 1132 (Laud MS.) ©is gear com Henri 
king to pis land. C1205 Lay. 1244 Albion oatte pat lond. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10154 He sende to alle pe bissopes 
of pis lond is- sonde, <1x300 Cursor M. 3766 pis esau.. 
Oute o pe land did iacob chace. 13.. E. E. Allit. P, 
A. 936 In ludy londe. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxi. 33 Abyma- 
lech and Phicol .. turneden a3en into the loond of 
Palestynes. CX400 Destr. Troy 13932, I haue faryn out of 
fere lannd rriy fader to seche. 14 . . Sir Beues 2327 (M S. M .) 
All the lond alter hem drowse Armyd with good harnes 
inoutje. 14. . Dyal. Gent. 4 Husb. in Rede me, etc. (Arb.) 
148 God left neuer lande yet vnpunished which agaynst his 
worde made resktence. <.'1450 Merlin 26 Vortiger . . often 
tyme faught so with them that he drof hem oute of hys 
londe. 1535 Coverdale Exod. iii. 8 To carye them out of 
that londe, m to a good and wyde londe, euen in to a londe 
that flowetb with mylke and bony. 161X Bible Josh. ii. 1 
Go, view tlie land, euen lericho. — Isa. ix. 1 When at the 
first lie lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtuli. 1629 Milton Hymn Nativity in. He feels from 
Juda’s Land The dredded Infants hand. 1697 Dryden 
sEneis vu. 148 These Answers in the silent Night receiv’d 
The King himself divulg’d, the Land believ’d. 1770 Goldsm. 
lies. Village 51 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 1819 Shelley 
Peter Bell v. xv, He made songs for all the land bweet both 
to feel and understand. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 
279 In our own land, the national wealth has, during at least 
six centuries, been almost uninterruptedly increasing. 
fig. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 439 Her bare brest, the heart of all 
her land. _ 1395 — John iv. ii. 245 In the body of this fleshly 
Land, This ktngdome, this Confine of blood, and breathe. 

b. Phrases. Law of the land (j -land's law : see 
Land-law i) : see Law sbL Land of promise 
(f promission, repromission, f behest), promised 
land : see Promise sb., etc. Land of cakes (Sc.) : 
see Cake sb. 1 b. See also Holy Land. 

c 1300 [see Behest sb. x]. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref, 1 
pe land of repromission, pat men calles pe Haly Land. 1313 
Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 1612 Duke Iosue..Ledynge the 
Isrehelytes to the lande of promyssyon. c 1730 Burt Lett. 
N. Scotl. (1760) II. xxiv. 271 The Lowlanders call tlieir part 
of the Country the Land of Cakes, a 1846 J. Imlah Song, 
Land o' Cakes, An’ fill ye up and toast the cup, The land 
o’ cakes for ever. 

C. Jig. — Realm, domain. Land of the leal (Sc.): 
the realm of the blessed departed, heaven. Land of 
the living: the present life. In the land of the living 
(a Hebraism): alive. Land of Nod: see Nod. 

<1825 Vest. Psalter cxiv. 9 In londe lifaendra. <1x230 
Hali Meitf. 13 Ipis world pat is icleopet lond of unlicnesse. 
13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 637/22 Ye 
shal not with-outen Strif fro this world passe to pe lond of 
lyf. x6xx Bible Jer. xi. 19 Let vs cut him off from the 
land of the lining. 1671 Milton Samson 99 As in the land 

01 darkness yet in light, To live a life half dead, a living 
death. X707 Curios, in Husb. 4 Card. 313 In the Land of 
Nature we are often out of our Knowledge. 1798 Lady 
Nairne Song, The Land of the Leal, I’m wearin' awa’ 
John, . . To the land o’ the leal, 1806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. Introd. iiC You’d better have 
sent out Jedidiab Buxton if he is still in the land of the 
living. 1819 J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1857) I. 223, 1 was 
frequently travelling in the Land of Nod. 1836 Irving As- 
toria 1. 129 They dug a grave, .in which they deposited the 
corpse, with a biscuit . . and a small quantity of tobacco, as 
provisions for its journey in the land of spirits. 1871 MorlBy 
Voltaire (i386) 10 There are unseen lands of knowledge and 
truth beyond the present. 

t d. In ME. poetry used vaguely in certain 
expletive phrases : on or in land, to come to land. 
Cf. similar uses of Town. Obs. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 65 To eni monne pet is on londe. c 1300 
Harrow. Hell 46 pritti winter and pridde half 3er, Haui 
woned in londe her. c 1320 Cast. Love 551 Maken I chulle 
Pees to londe come, . .And sauen al pe folk in londe. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 2793 Welawo to longe y lyue in londe. CX386 
Chaucer Sir Thopas 176 His steede . . gooth an Ambil in 
the way Ful softeiy and rounde In londe. 

U e. US. Substituted euphemistically for Lord, 
in phrases the land knows. Good land! 

1849 Miss Warner Wide wide World xiv, ‘ But what are 
they called turnpikes for?’ ‘The land knows — I don’t’. 
1889 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Yankee Crt. K. Arthur xi. no Good 
land ! a man can’t keep his functions regular on spring 
chickens thirteen hundred years old. 

4 . Ground or territory as owned by a person or 
viewed as public or private property; landed 
property. ( Common , concealed, copyhold, debatable, 
demesne, fabric, fiscal land or lands : see the 
defining words. Also Bond-land, Crown-land i.) 

971 Blickl. H om. 51 pa teopan sceattas . . ge on lande, ge 
on oprum pingum. cizos Lay. 3914 His lond be huld half 
Jer. a 1300 Cursor M. 4033 To dele pair landes pam be- 
tuixs pat aiper might pam aid wit his. X363 Langl. P. PI. 
A. vii. 295 Laborers that haue no lond to liuen on bote 
lieore honden. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 579 Worthy to been 
stywardes of rente and lond Of any lord that is in Engelond. 
1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi, (Percy Soc.) 72 Borne to great 
land, treasure, and substaunce. 1587 Lady Stafford in 
Collect. (O, H. S.) I. 209 They have recovered their land, 
with the Arrerages. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 113 This fellow 
might be in’s time a great buyer of Land. x6xx Bible 

2 Kings viii. 3 She went foorth to crie vnto the king for her 
house, and for her land. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 1 A 
convenient house with a hundred acres of land adjoining 
to it. _ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. X42 He had no 
intention of depriving the English colonists of their land. 
1878 Tevons Prim. Pol. Econ. x2 Some one will say that 
he is beyond question rich, who owns a great deal of land. 


LAND. 
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b. pi. Territorial possessions. + Also rarely in 
sing., a piece of landed property, an estate in L.nd. 

c xooo Atriitc Saints Lives (1885) I. 192 Feower land he 
for^eaf ford In mid him aal >eodisum to andfenoge and to 
relmes-daxlum. c 1350 Gen. $ Ex. 1843 Dor him soide an lond 
kinge emor. c 1330 Spec. Gy Warm. 163 pouh man liaue 
muche katel As lotides, rentes, and ojzer god. a 1450 Knt. 
de let Tour (1868) 86 [He] became .. riche .. and purchased 
londes and possessionem. 1560 Daus tr. Sieidanes Comm. 
423 b note, John Frederick demaundeth his landes and 
dignities. 1599 Silmcs. Hen. V, 1. i. 9 All the Temporall 
Lands which men deuout By Testament haue giuen to the 
Church, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 1x660) 143 Whoshould 
have your Lands but your heirs? 1787 Burns Poems (1S09) 
II. iox note, The Earl gave him a four merk land near the 
castle. 1827 Jarman Powell's Denises II. 135 All his 
messuages, lands, and tenements. 1841 W. Spaldin a Italy $■ 
It. Isl. I. 84 Considering this grievance more tolerable than 
..the loss of the public lands. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 
II. 130 Their lands had been divided by Cromwell among 
his followers. 

c. Law. (See quota.') 

1628 Cos \tOn Lift. 4 Land in thelegall signification compre- 
hendeth any ground, soile or earth whatsoeuer, as meadowes, 
pastures, woods, moores, waters marishes, furses and heath, 

. .It legally indudeth also all castles, houses, and other build- 
ings. 1767 Blackstonr Comm. II. 18 Land hath also, in its 
legal signification, an indefinite extent, upwards as well as 
downwards. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 300/1 Land in its most 
restricted legal signification is confined to arable . ground. 
.. In its more wide legal signification land extends also to 
meadow, pasture, woods, moors, waters, &c. 
t 5. The country, as opposed to the town. On 
{in, f Sc. to) land : in the country ; also, into the 
country ; hence, to distant parts. 06s. 

rgoo tr. Baida's Hist. m. xx. [xxviii.] (1890) 246 Byrfc & 
lond & ceastre & tunas &hus. ctooo/Elfric Gram, xxxviii. 
(Z.) 234 Ruri, on lande. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 702 A poure 
person dwellynge vpon lond. — Nun's Pr. T. 4069 Swichea 
loye was it to here hem synge, . . In sweete accord. My lief is 
faren in londe. ? a 1400 Plowman's T. 1138 Tnou .. iivest 
in londe, as a lorell. 1423 Sc.^Acts Jos, I (1814) II. 11/2 
Ande at pis be done als wele in borowis as to lande throu 
al be realme. C1470 Henryson Tale 0/ Dog 123 [He] dytis 
all the pure men up-on-land. 1491 Sc. Acts fas. IV (1814) 

II. 226/2 The aulde statutis and ordinances maid of before 
baith to burghe and to lande. 1513-73-1818 [see Burgh bj. 
n 1800 Jock the Leg in Child Ballads (1894) V. 128 In 
brough or land. 

6. Expanse of country of undefined extent ; = 
Codntuy 1 b. rare exc. with qualifying word, as 
down-land , Highland, Lowland, mountain-land , 
etc. 

xSio Shaics. Temp. iv. L 130 Leaue yo urcrispe channels, 
and on this greene-Land Answere your summons, 1784 
Cowper Task x. 323 The Ouse, dividing the well-watered 
land, Now glitters in the sun, and now retires. 1833 
Tennyson May Queen m, 7 And sweet is all the land about, 
and all the flowers that blow. 

7. One of the strips into which a corn-field, or 
a pasture-field that has been ploughed, is divided 
by water-furrows. Often taken as a measure of 
land-area and of length, of value varying according 
to local custom. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 38 Feith had first si3te of hym 
..And nolde noutjt neighen hym by nyne londes lengthe. 
1522 Will in Market Harboro' Rec. (1890) 2it A lond of 
barly next the whet lond. 1523 Fitzherb. Hitsb. § 2 In 
Kente they haue other maner of plowes,. some wyll tourne 
the sheldoredth at euery landes ende, and plowe all one 
waye. ■ — Sum. 38 b, A furlong called Dale furlong y” 
whiche furlong conteyneth .xxx. landes and two heed landes. 
a 1550 Merry Jest My her A lyngton 77 in Ha/ 1 . E. P. P. 

III. 103 The mylners house is nere, Not the length of a 
lande. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus, A repennem, a measure of 
ground as much as our lande or halfe aker, 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 5 To putt ewes into the Carre three 
wuekes before Lady-day, allowing five ewes for a lande. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 21 To cut down one Land of 
Corn. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 137/1 Land, or Lond, 
or Launde, in some places called a Loone, it is as much as 
two large Buts. 1767 Cries of Blood 7 He went down 
Campden field . . about a land’s length. 1786 The Har'st 
Rig xxv. (1801) 12 O' Gath'rers next, unruly-bands Do 
spread themsel’s athwart the Lands. 1791 Cowper Retire- 
ment 421 Green balks and furrowed lands. 1793 Trans. 
Soc. Arts V. 83 The produce of one land or ridge of each 
crop. 1817-18 Cobbiytt Resid. U. S. (1822) 114, I made a 
sort of land with the plough, and made it pretty level at top. 
x86i Times '4 Oct. 7/4 Fields laid out in six-yard lands with 
deep water-furrows for the sake of drainage. 

8. Sc. A building divided into fiats or tenements 
for different households, each tenement being called 
a ‘ house \ 

1456 Extracts Burgh Rec. Peebles (1872) nr A land Hand 
of this side the Hau. 1457 Ibid. 116 A land was his faderis 
Hand in the burgh Peblis. 1466 Extracts Abend. Reg (1844) 
1 . 26 He conquest a lande within your saide burgh. 1482 Act. 
Audit. (1839) 107/2 Diuerss housis. .lying in the brugh of 
Edinburgh, on pe north side of pe strete. .betuix pe land of 
■ Johne patonsone & pe land of Nicol spedy on he est & west 
partes. 1333 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 490/2 The ahnuellar 
hauand the grownd annuell vpone ony brint land quhilk is. 
or beis reparellit. 1753 W. Maitland Hist. Edin. 11. 140 
The Buildings here, elsewhere called Houses, are de- 
nominated Lands. 1776 E. TophAM Lett. Edin.g] These 
buildings are divided by extremely thick partition walls, 
into large houses, which are called lands, and each story of 
a land is called a house. Every land has a common stair- 
case. 1780 Arnot Hist. Edin. 11. i. (1816) 185 The houses 
were piled to an enormous height, some of them amounting 
to twelve stories. These were called lands. £1817 Hogg 
Tales Sk. V. 68 , 1 showed him down stairs ; and just as 
he turned the comer of the next land, a man came rushing 
violently by him. 1838 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Norlaw 
I, 308 The Hand or block of buildings in which it was 
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placed, formed one side of a little street. 1864 Burton 
Mot Air. 11. I 117, I remember an old Hand’ in the. High 
btreet of Edinburgh. 1893 Stevenson Catriond 238 A cer- 
tain frail old gentlewoman . . who dwelt in the top of a tall land 
on a strait close. 

9 . Technical uses, a. [Iran./ from 7.] The space 
between the grooves of a rifie bore ; also, the space 
between the furrows of a mill-stone, b. In a steam- 
engine, ‘tlie imperforated portion of the face-plate 
ol a slide-valve’ (Knight Diet. JMech. 1875). c. 
‘The lap of the strakes in a clincher-built boat. 
Also called landing ’ {find.). 

1834 Chamb. Jrnl. II. 202 These furrows and belts [in the 
bore of a cannon], technically called lands. 1837 Sir P. De 
Colquhoun Compau. Oarsman’s Guide 28 The tans are 
where one straik overlaps another. 1864 Daily Tel. 15 J une, 
Some of the ‘ lands ’ being slightly injured, as might . . have 
been expected with so delicate a system of rifling. 1E81 
Metal W )>id No. 9. 131 The circular or angular lands and 
furrows [of a mill-stone]. 

li. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

10 . General relations, a. simple aitrib., as land- 
belt, -boom, -cape, -crescent, - development , - estate , 
t -ground, -labour, -mass, j- -people, -price, - rent , 
-revenue, - sculpture , - security , -spit, -strip, - tenant , 
-tenure, -wave, -wealth. 

185S Kane Arct. Expl. I. viii. 78, I am obliged to follow 
the tortuous *land-be!t, 1891 Stevenson & L. Osbourne 
Wrecker (1892) 288 There was some rumour of a Napa 
Hand-boom. 1636 Blount Glossogr., * Landcape, an end of 
land that stretcheth further into the Sea then other parts of 
the Continent thereabouts. 187s W, McIlwraith Guide 
Wigtownshire 48 The Hand-crescent that forms the bay. 
1893 Law Times 13 July 254 If the Company is a “Land- 
d evelopment one. 1690 M or. Ess. relat. Pres. Times iii. 41 
The Enjoyment of “Land Estates. 1375 Laneiiam Let. (1871) 
4 “Londground by pool or riuer. 1776 Burke Let. 14 Aug., 
Condemned to “Land Labour at the last Assizes for this 
County. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. i. 16 The probable exten- 
sion of the Hand-masses of Greenland to the F ar N 01th. x88x 
Judd Volcanoes 287 The land-masses of the globe, c 1440 Eng. 
Cong, Irel. xxxvii. 91 'The Honde-Pepill that crystyn shold be. 
1898 A tlantic Monthly Apr. 498/2 Immigrants were pouring 
into the state, and ‘'land-prices were rising. 1706 in Arbuth- 
not’s Misc. IVks. (1731) II. 192 Paying high Interest for 
Money, which “Land-rents cannot discharge. 1733 Swift 
Reasons agst. Settling Tithe of Hemp, etc. Wks. 1761 III. 
313 The land-rents of Ireland are computed to about 
two millions. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2472/4 The Office of 
Receiver of the “Land-Revenues for the Counties of Suffolk 
and Cambridge. 1800 Asint . Ann. Reg., Proc. Pari. 15/2 
Land revenues to the amount of 191,042/. 1882 Geikie 
Text-bk. Geol. va. 922 A chief element in the progress of 
“land-sculpture, is geological structure, 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Improv. 17 The “Land Security was so uncertain and 
bad, and it was so trouhlesome and chargeable getting their 
Moneys again when they had occasion to use it. 1863 Sat. 
Rev. 5 Aug. 182 Two Handspits and three bays are ignored 
by Van de Velde. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 10 To that 
“land-strip waters wash. 1343 tr. Act 14 Edw, III, stat. 
i. c. 3 The heyres executours, and “lande tenauntes of suche 
ministers and reeeyuours. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Land 
tenent. 1876 Digby Real Prop. 1. i. § x. 2 The main features 
of “land-tenure. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahonte 33 Gentle 
ridges . . not unlike the wrinkles or “land waves behind S. 
Paul de Lo.mda. 1843 Darwin in Life <5- Lett. (1887) I. 
343 note, So as to lessen the difference in “land-wealth. 

b. objective and objective genitive, as land-buyer, 
-catcher, - ditching , -hirer, -hunter, - monger , -mono- 
polist, -nationalisation, - nationalizer , -occupier, 
-proprietor, -roller, f - title , -tiller, -tilling-, land-de- 
vouring, -eating, -scourging, - tilling , -visiting adjs. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 209 A ledere of louedayes and a 
“lond biggere. 1398 R. Bernard Terence, Hecyra in. v. 
They . . are no great land-biers, a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Wit 
without M. v. li, Thou most reverent “land-catcher. 1641 
Vicars Godin Mount 12 These and such like “Land-devour- 
ing enormities. 1806-7 A. Young Agric. Essex ( 1813) 1 . 116 
“Land-ditching is done at different prices. *883 G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads xl. (1884) 315 Walberswick is a decayed 
port, a victim of the “land-eating sea. 1532 Huloet, “Lande 
hyrer, redemptor. 1894 Outing (U. S.) June 172 Four or 
five rough-looking men — evidently “land-hunters. 1647 Har- 
vey Schola Cordis vii. 7 The greedy Handmunger. 1798 I. 
Allen Hist. Vermont 21 The persecutions of the settlers 
were carried on by the Governor and his ‘land-monopolists. 
1882 A. R. Wallace (title) “Land Nationalization. Its neces- 
sity and its aims. 1884 Pall Mall G, £ Mar. 3 /i One point. . 
will, .be seized upon by the Hand nationalizes. 1576 Act 18 
Eliz. c. 10 § 10 All the Inhabitants and “Land-occupiers 
within the whole Isle. 1829 Southey Sir T. Mare (1831) 

II. 135 The relation between land-owner and land-occupier 
has undergone an unkindly alteration. 1815 L. Simond 
Tour Gt. Brit. I. 172 The “land-proprietor does not get 
more than three per cent. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
* Land-roller, one for leveling ground and mashing clods 
in getting land into tilth for crops. 1641 Vicars God in 
Mount 48 Such a “Land-scoiirging rod. c 1205 Lav. 14847 
We sciillen..wurc 5 en mils li'Se wio |ra “lond-tilien. 1587-8 
T. Usk Test. Love 1. Hi. (Skeat) 1 , 32 Than good “lond- tillers 
ginne shape for the erthe . . to bringe forth more. corn, c 1475 
Piet. Voc. in Wr,-Wtilcker 804/34 Hie cultor, a londtyllere. 
X895 Q. Rev. Apr. 533 The interests of the landowner and 
the land-tiller became antagonistic, c 1420 Pallad. on H usb. 
x. 528 Donge offowlis is ful necessary To “lond tiling. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 140 ?e ben wastours . . that deuouren 
That leel “land-tylynge men leelliche byswynken. 1883 
C. F. Holder in Harpefs Mag. Dec. 107/2 Jumping and 
“land-visiting fishes. 

c. instrumental, as land-penned, sheltered , sur- 
rounded adjs. ; similative, as land-like adj. 

1804 Coleridge Lett. [1895) 470 This [the green on the 
water], though occasioned by the impurity of the nigh 
shore ..forms a home scene ; it is warm and “landlike. 
*830 Tennyson In Mem. ciii. 56 We steer’d her toward a 


crimson cloud That landlike slept along the . deep. .1883 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 453/1 “Land-penned rivers. 1883 
Moloney W. African. Fisheries (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) 27 
Grassy banks of “land-sheltered waters. . .1776 Mickle tr. 
Cantoens' Lusiad 479 “Land-surrounded waves. 

11. attrib., passing into adj., with the sense : 
Belonging or attached to, or characteristic of, the 
land ; living, situated, taking place, or performed 
upon land (as opposed to water or sea ) ; terrestrial : 
as in land-admiral, -army, - battery , -battle, -com- 
munication, -company, -engine, -fight, -form, 
-goods, -gunner, -f -herd, -journey, -life, -monster, 
-passage, -pilot, -plant, -prospect, -siren, -soldier, 
-spout, -trade, -travel, -wages, -war, warfare, etc. 

1490 Act 7 Hen. VII , c. x § x If any Captain . . give them 
not their full Wages .. except for Jackets for them that 
receive Land-wages. 1393 Spenser Cot. Clout 278 Thefields 
In which dame Cynthia her landheards fed. 1618 Bolton 
Floras in. vi. (1636) 19X Impatient of land-life, they launcht 
againe into their water. 1623 Queries agst. Dk. Buckhm. in 
Rushw.// At. Co//.(x6s9>I.2i7Admiral and General in the Fleet 
of the Sea, and Land-Army. 1623 Fukckas (title) Purchas 
his P’llgrimes contayning a History of the World in Sea 
Voyages and Lande Travells. *630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vi. 
51, 1 intreated him for a commission and patent for a land 
company in Flanders. 1634 Milton Counts 307 To find 
out that.. Would overtask the best Land-Pilots art. 1667 
Phil. Trans. II. 4B8 '1 heir Land-voyage from Pekin to 
Goa, %66j Pepvs Diary 4 Apr., I made Sir G. Carteret 
xnerry with telling him how many Land-admirals we are to 
have this year. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. To Rdr., 
A most useful Instrument for all Land and Sea Gunners. 
1682 Southerne Loyal Bro. ui. Wks. 1721 I. 44 Curse on 
these land-syrens ! 1694 I.ond. Gaz. No. 3023/3 They, .are 

to lie provided for in their way as Land-Soldiers are in 
their march. 1693 Prior Taking Namur 86 The water- 
nymphs are too unkind To Villeroy ; are the land-nymphs 
so? 171X Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) II. 289 Anchoring at 
sea, remote from all land-prospect, X774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. I. 393 The nature . . of these land spouts. 1783 J. 
Phillips Treat, Inland Navig. p. vi, Roads for land-com- 
munication and carriage. X8X7 Part. Deb. 316 Of the lords 
of the Admiralty, three of the sea officers, and one of the 
land lords, were efficient officers. 1822 Specif, Brunei’s 
Pa:ent No. 4683. 3 The common governor usually applied, 
to land engines cannot act regularly at sea. 1844 H. H. 
WrLSON Brit. India I. 335 Being exposed to the fire of the 
land-batteries as well as of the shipping. 185a Grote Greece 
11. lxxxii. X. 665 If the preparations for land-warfare were 
thus stupendous, those for sea-warfare were fully equal if not 
superior. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 300 The 
foliage of land-plants. 1897 Wuxis F tower. PI. I, 169 All 
the Water-plants that are here dealt with are undoubtedly 
descended from land forms. 

b. Prefixed to names of animals to indicate that 
they are terrestrial in their habits, and esp. to dis- 
tinguish them from aquatic animals of the same 
name ; as land-animal, -beast, -bird, -cormorant, 
•dog, ^ -dove, - dragon , -f '-eft, -fowl, - mammifera , 
-mouse, -molhtsca [hence land-molluscan adj.), 
f- fullen , -reptile, -scorpion, - spaniel (also fig.), 
-toad ; land-beetle, a terrestrial predatory beetle, 
one of the group Geadephaga ; land-bug, a bug of 
the group Geocores', land chelonian, a tortoise; 
land-cod, a kind of catfish, the mathemeg, Amiu- 
rus borealis (Cent. Diet.) ; land-crocodile, + {a) 
? meant to designate the Cayman ; ( b ) the sand- 
monitor, Psammosaurus arenarius (Cent. Diet.); 
land-leech., a leech of the genus Htemodipsa , 
abounding in Ceylon ; land-lobster, -martin 
(see quots.) ; land-otter, ‘any ordinary otter of 
the subfamily Lulrince, inhabiting rivers and lakes, 
as distinguished from the sea-otter, Enkydris ma- 
rina' 1 (Cent. Diet.); land-pike, = Hell-bendeu 
1 ; land-shell, a terrestrial mollusk or its shell ; 
land -slater, a terrestrial isopod crustacean, a 
wood-louse; land-snail, a snail of the family 
Helicidm ; land-sole, the common red slug, Arion 
rufus\ land-tortcise, -turtle, any tortoise or 
turtle of terrestrial habits; f land-urchin, the 
hedgehog; + land-winkle, a snail. 

X69X Ray Creation (1692) 62 So necessary is it [air] fat 
ns and other “Land-Animals, 1748 Anson's Voy . 11. viii. 
217 Besides these mischievous land-animals, the sea .. is 
infested with great numbers of alligators. x6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 191 Let vs returne now to discourse of other 
liuing creatures ; and first of “land-beasts. 1836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. II. 888/1 This division into lobes occurs 
in most of the “land-beetles. 1370 Order for Swans in 
Hone Every-day Bk, (1827) II. 939 The ,. custome of 
this Realme. .dothe allow to every Owner of such ground 
..to take one “Land-bird. 1863 Kingsley Water- Bab. 
vii, 343 The sea-birds_ sang as they streamed out into the 
ocean, and the land-birds as they built among the boughs. 
c 1865 Circ. Set. (ed. Wylde) II, 184/1 The Geocores or 
“Land-bugs. 1880 Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 240 The “I/and 
Chelonians. a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll iv. 4 “Land-Cormorants 
may Challeng them for food. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
n. 139/2 He beareth Azure, the Bresilian “Land Crocodile, 
proper. 1664 Cotton Scarron. iv, (1715) 69 Curs, Spaniels, 
Water-dogs, Bandogs, and “Land-dogs. 17x2 E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea 319 Saw some Widgeons, and many “Land- 
Doves. 1894 Mivart in Cosmopolitan X_VL 344 The 
enormous Hand-dragons that lived by rapine. 1768 G. 
White Selhorne xvii. 49 The water-eft or newt is only the 
larva of the “land-eft. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 
304 If “Land-Fowl gather towards the Water. 1839 
Tennent Ceylon I. 302 Of all the plagues which beset the 
traveller in the rising grounds of Ceylon, the most detested 
are the “land leeches, 1897 Wesfm. Gaz. 20 Aug. 2/1 
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Huge '“land lobsters ’—the ‘ robber crab’ of the Pacific 
Islands. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 96 The annihilation 
of certain genera of “land-mammifera. 1674 Ray Collect. 
Words , Png. Birds 86 The “Land-martin or Shore-bird : 
Hirwuio riparia. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 403 A certain 
wel, wherein there keep ordinarily “land-mice. 1881 Na- 
ture XXIV. 84 The *land-molluscan fauna of Socotra. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Land-Pike, a Creature in 
America, like the Fish of the same Name, but having Legs 
instead of Fins. 1601 Holland Pliny, I. 507 Hens, and 
other “land pullen. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxviii. 315, 

I narrowly escaped being bitten by a * land -scorpion. This 
insect is of the size of a small cray-fish. 1853 Zoologist XI. 
4127 In *land-shells .. the locality would not be easily sur- 
passed. 1880 A. R. Wallace l si. Life v. 76 The air-breathing 
mollusca, commonly called land-shells. *863 Wood Nat. 
Hist. III. 632 The * Land-slater (Oniscus asellus). 1729 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 1. I. 151 A “Land-Snail, 
incrusted over with.. fine Stoney Matter. 1854 Woodward 
Mollusca. u. 168 The *land-soles occasionally devour animal 
substances. _ 1376 Fleming tr. Cains' Eng. Dogs § 2 (end) 
“Land spaniels. 161 6 Rich Cabinet 55 b, He would proue . . 
a good land-spaniel or setter for a hungry Courtier, to smell 
him out a thousand pound sute, for a hundred pound profit. 
1624HEYWOOD Captives iv . i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Proceed sea- 
gull. Thus land-spaniell ; no man can say this is my fishe till 
he finde it in his nett. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist.( 1776] VII. 105 
It is only the Rubeth, the* land toad, which has the property 
of sucking. Ibid. VI. 380 The “land tortoise will live in the 
water, and . . the sea turtle can be fed upon land. 1830 Lyell 
and Visit If. S. II. 293 In Mr. Clark’s garden were several 
land-tortoises ( Testudo clausa, Say). 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 100 We refresht our selves very well, both with “Land 
and Sea Turtles. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxiii. 163 
The land-turtle of Surinam is not more than eighteen or 
twenty inches in length. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 
973 The hedghoge, or *land urchin. 1601 — Pliny I. 218 
Of the Viper, *Land-winkles or Snailes, and Lizards. 

12 . Special combinations : land abutment, the 
terminal pier at the landward end of a bridge; 
land-agency, the occupation or profession 0 f a 
land-agent ; land-agent, a steward or manager of 
landed property ; also, an agent for the sale of land, 
an estate agent; land-arcli, an arch or bridge which 
spans dryland; f land-bat, a measure of land of 
varying length ; land-berg 1 nonce-wd. (after ice- 
berg), an ‘ice-mountain’ on land; land-blink, an 
atmospheric glow seen from a distance over snow- 
covered land in the arctic regions; + land-board 
? nonce-wd. (after seaboard ), the borders of a coun- 
try; f land-born a., native; land-breast, the whole 
frontage formed by the abutment and wing-walls or 
retaining walls of a bridge ; land-bred a., brought 
up on land (as distinguished from on sea) ; also, 
native, indigenous; fland-earraok, (a) ? a coasting 
vessel ; {b) = land-frigate ; land-east, an orienta- 
tion ; land-chain, a surveyor’s chain (Simmonds) ; 
+ land-coal, coal transported by land; land-com- 
munity, joint or common ownership of land; land- 
company, a commercial company formed for the 
exploitation of land; land-cook U.S., one who 
‘ cooks * land for the market ; land-dummier 
Austral, (see Dummy v.) ; so land-dummying; 
+ land-evil, {a) an epidemic ; ( b ) 1 the falling sick- 
ness, epilepsy ; flandfang, holding-ground for an 
anchor; f laud-fast, an attachment on the land for 
a vessel ; f land-feather, a bay or inlet ; + land- 
fish, (a) ? fresh-water fish ; (Z>) a fish that lives on 
land ; hence, an unnatural creature ; + land-fri- 
gate, a harlot, strumpet ; land-fyrd OE. and Hist., 
the land force; + land-good [ad. Du. landgoed], a 
landed estate ; land-honour (see Honour sb . 7) ; 
land-horse, the horse on the land-side of a plough; 
land-hunger, keen desire for the acquisition of 
land ; hence land-hungry a. ; land-ice, ice at- 
tached to the shore, as distinguished from floe ; 
t land-ill, an epidemic (cf. land-evil ); land-job- 
ber, one who makes a business of buying and selling 
land on speculation ; so land-jobbing; land-lead, 
a navigable opening in the ice along the shore ; 
t land-leak, ?a leak produced in a vessel before 
starting on a voyage; land-looker U.S. (see 
quot.); t land-lurch v., to rob of land (see 
Lurch v.) ; ■f' land - male, ‘ a reserved rent 
charged upon a piece of land by the chief lord of 
the fee, or a subsequent mesne owner’ (Wright 
Provinc. Diet, 1857) ; also attrib. land-male-book ; 
+ land-march, territory bordering on another 
country; land-marker, 4 a machine for laying out 
rows for planting’ (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875); 
f land-mate (see quot.) ; + land-mead, a tract of 
meadow land; land-mistress => Landlady 1; 
f land-neck, an isthmus ; + land-oath (see 
quot.); land-office U.S. and Colonial (see quot. 
1855); land-packet U.S. (see quot.); land- 
passage, + (a) an isthmus ; (b) passage by land ; 
+ land-peerage (see quot.); land-pirate, one 
who robs on land, a highwayman ; f also, a lite- 
rary pirate; land-plaster, ‘rock-gypsum ground 
to a powder for use as a fertilizer’ { Cent. Diet ,); 
+ land-pole, the pole or perch; land-presser, 
an apparatus for pressing down the soil ; land- 


province, ‘ a province of the land distinct from 
others in the assemblage of plants or animals 
which it contains, or in their distribution ’ (Cassell, 
1884); f lan d-raker (see foot-land-raker , s. v. Foot 
sb. 35) ; land-reeve, -roll (see quots.) ; + land- 
rush, a landslip ; land sale, ( a ) a sale of land; (b) 
applied attrib. to collieries which are worked on 
a small scale and from which coal is supplied only 
to the country round ; pi. the coal so disposed of ; 
land-score, Hist. , a division of land [repr. OE. 
landseoru ] ; f land-scot, a tax on land formerly 
levied in some parishes for the maintenance of the 
church ; land-scrip U. S., a negotiable certificate, 
issued by the U. S. government or by corporate 
bodies holding donations of land therefrom, entitling 
the holder to the possession of certain portions of 
public land (Webster, 1864) ; land-scurvy, scurvy 
occurring on land, as amongst inmates of work- 
houses, armies, etc. ; land -sergeant (see quot 
1893) ; also, the steward of an estate ; land-shark, 
(a) one who makes a livelihood by preying upon 
seamen when ashore ; (b) rarely, a land-grabber ; 
land-sick a., (a) sick for the sight of land ; (b) 
Maui., (of a ship) impeded in its movements by 
being close to land ; land-slide U. S. = Landslip; 
alsoy%*. (cf. avalanche ); + land-speech, a language, 
tongue ; + land-stall, a staith or landing-place ; 
•{•land-stead a. Colonial, provided with landed 
property ; land-steward, one who manages a 
landed estate for the owner ; land-stone, a stone 
turned up in digging ; land-stool, ? Sc. — land- 
stall ; f land-strait, an isthmus ; land-stream, 
a current in the sea due to river waters ; •[ land- 
strife, strife with respect to land, agrarian conten- 
tion ; land-swarmer, app. a kind of rocket ; land- 
swell, the roll of the water near the shore ; land- 
thief, (a) one who robs on land or ashore ; ( b ) a 
robber of land ; land-tide Sc., ‘ the undulating 
motion of the air, as perceived on a droughty 
day ’ (Jam.) ; land-trash, broken ice near the 
shore ; + land-turn, a land-breeze ; land- valuer, 
one whose profession is to examine and declare 
the value of land or landed estates ; land- waiter 
= landing-waiter (see Landing vbl. sb.) ; land- 
war, ( a ) a war waged on land, opposed to a 
naval war ; (b) a ‘ war ’ or contention with respect 
to land or landed property ; land-warrant U. S. 
(see quot. 1858) ; land-wash, the wash of the tide 
near the shore; t land- water a., amphibious, 
nondescript ; •[* land- wine [cf. Du. landwijn , G. 
landwein\, wine of native or home growth; land- 
worthiness nonce-wd., fitness to travel over land; 
land-yard local (see quot. 1828). 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 7 It was composed of 
twenty Arches, nineteen Piers, and two “Land Abutments. 
1868 M. Pattison A cadent. Org. iv. 1 10 The requirement that 
he should he experienced in “Sand-agency, may seem in itself 
not unreasonable. 1846 Cobden Sp. (1870) I. 354 We know 
right well that their [landlords’] Hand agents are their elec- 
tioneering agents. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 274 The 
bridge consists of ten arches, one of which is a “land-arch. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire xvii.liSgi) i3sThe*)ande batte or 
pole of Penbrokshire is in Kemes xij foote. .Penbrokshire xj 
foote. *853 Kanf. Grinnell Exp. xlv. (1856) 420 When first the 
mass separates from the “land-berg or glacier. 1833 Sin J. 
Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. iii. 41 The “landblink was now very per- 
ceptible; and in the evening we discerned the land itself. 1790 
J efferson Writ. { ed. Ford) V.229 IfGreat Britain establishes 
herself on our whole ‘land-hoard [z. e. along the Mississippi], 
1796 — in Pickering Vocab. U.S. (1816) 170 The position and 
circumstances of the United States leave them nothing to fear 
on their land-hoard. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie lit. xix. 
(Arb.) 215 The “land-borne Hues safe, the forreine at his ease. 
*739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers Wes tin. Bridge 70 Each of 
the 'Land Breasts are to spread about 25 Feet on each Side 
of the Bridge. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 160 We re- 
semble “Land-bred Novices New brought aboord to venture 
on the Seas. *396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 627/2 
Whatsoever relickes there were left of the land-bredd people. 
1887 F. M. Crawford Paul Patoff 1 . viii. 273 Till one day 
the land-bred boaster puts to sea in a Channel steamer. 
*604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 50 Faith, he to night hath boarded 
a “Land Carract. *629 Davenant A Heroine hi. i, Grim. I 
must, be furnish’d too. Cutty. With aMistresse? Grim. 
Yes, inquire me out some old Land-Carack. 1881 Black- 
more Christ dwell 1 , He turned upon his track., and making 
a correct “landcast this time, found his way to the fountains 
of the Taw. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Shropsh. (1662) II. 1 
One may observe a threefold difference in our English Coale. 
1 Sea-coale,. 2 “Land-coale, at Mendip, Bed worth, &c. and 
carted into other Counties. 3 What one may call River or 
Fresh-water-Coale. _ 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 83 The 
historical township is the body of alodial owners who have 
advanced beyond thestage of “land-community. 1834 Lowell 
Jml.Jn Italy Prose Wks. 1890 1 . 172 Nothing else but an 
American, “land-company ever managed to induce settlers 
upon territory of such uninhabitable quality. *807 Edin, 
Rev. X. 112 How comes it to pass that the American “land- 
cook is cunning enough to carry on his. trick. 1880 Genii. 
Mag. CCXLVI, 77 The successes and failures of Australian 
“land-dummiers.. Ibid. 76 The fraudulent transaction known 
as “land-dummying, a xxxpAncr. R. 360 f>et “lond vuel J>at 
alle londes leien on, & liggeS jet monie. c 1440 Promp. Pant. 
3*2/1 Lond ivyl, sekenesse (P. londe ettyll), cpileucict, 1337 
Burhough in Hakluyt (1886) III, 133 Where a ship may ride 


. . in 4 fadome . . of water, and haue “Landfange for a North 
and by West winde. 1703 W. Dampier Voy. 111 . 36 There 
is not clean Ground enough for above 3 Ships.. One even of 
these must lie close to the Shore, with a “Land-fast there. 
c 1382 Diggks in A rchseologia XI. 236 The south baye or 
“landfether of the great sluce. 1419 Liber A Hits 221 (Rolls) 

I. 376 Qui ducit “landfisshe post prandium, bene licet ei 
hospitari piscem suum, et in crastino ponere piscem suurn in 
foro Domini Regis. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4;- Cr. ill. iii. 264 Hee’s 
growne a very land-fish, languageles.se, a monster. 1611 
L. Whitaker in Coryat Crudities Introd. Verses, Here to 
this “Land-Friggat he’s ferried by Charon, He herds her ; 
a seruice a hot and a rare one. x* . . O. E. Chron. an. 1001 
(Laud MS.), Ne him to ne dorste scip here on s«e, ne “land- 
fyrd. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 75 The Land-Fyrd, or 
general levy of fighting men. 139* Horsey Treat. (Hald. 
Soc.) 246 Purchasing . . howses and “landgoods upon which 
they did inhabite, 1671 Madox (title) Baronia Anglica, 
a History of “Land-Honours and Baronies, and of Feu- 
dal Tenure in capite. <21848 Finlayson in Chambers' s 
Inform. I. 486/2 The . . most forward horse, should be put 
in the furrow, and only hound hack to the right or off theet 
of the “land-horse. 1862 J. M. Ludlow Hist. U. S. vi. 221 
The “land-hunger of the South now outstripped even the 
ambition of conquest of Mr. Polk. 1889 Century Mag. Jan. 
369/2 When the “land-hungry band of Welsh and Norman 
barons entered Ireland. 1820 Scoresby in Ann.Reg. 11. 1524 
“Land-ice consists of drift-ice attached to the shore; or drift- 
ice, which, by being covered with mud or gravel, appears to 
have recently been in contact with the shore ; or the fiat-ice, 
resting on the land, not having the appearance or elevation 
of ice-bergs. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxiii. 281 Crossing 
the land-ices by portage. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age (1894) 
547 These boulders could not have been carried by land-ice. 
c 1500 Addic. Scot. Cron. (1819) 4 The “land 111 was so 
violent )>* bar deit ma [A yere than euir bar deit ouder in 
pestilens [etc.], a *743 Swift Direct. Servants vii. 74 Let him 
he at Home to none but . . a “Land-Jobber, or his Inventor 
of new F unds. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. IV. xv. 419 A 
physician, land-jobber, and subservient political intriguer. 
*836 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxviii. 278 Here the “land-leads 
ceased, with the exception of some small and scarcely 
practicable openings near the shore. *649 G. Daniel Triti- 
arch., Hen. V, xcii, What horror stops my Quill ? ere yet 
aboard Wee see the Royall Fraught, a“Land-Leake Springs. 
1891 R. A. Alger in Voice (N. Y.) 15 Oct,, What woodsmen 
call a ‘ “land-looker i.e. a timber expert whose business it is 
to locate pine timber land in Michigan. 1602 Warner A lb. 
Eng. ix. xlvi. 217 Hence countrie Loutes “land lurch their 
Lords. 1390-91 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 392 Pro 
“landmale, 9 d. *416-17 Ibid. 614 Pro ligatura cujusdam 
libri vocati le landmalebok, 16 d. 1429 Ibid. 60 In laynd- 
mayle solut. sacrist® Dunelm., fjSd. *377 in Balfour 
Oppressions in Orku. Shetl. (1859) 18 Ane dewitie thai 
pay to the Kingis Maiestie for thair scat and landmales 
zeirlie. *663 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 218, 15 August, Paid 
for Land Male, it. gd. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 212 
Many of the Imperial Marquisats ..had their names from 
being “Land-marches of the State, and not from their mari- 
time situation. 1670 Blount Glossogr., * Land-mate, in 
Herefordshire he that in Harvest-time reaps on the same 
ridge of ground, or Land, with another, they call Land- 
mates, that is fellow Laborers on the same land. 1577-87 
Harrison England 1. xviii. (1877) III. 132 Our medowes, are 
either bottom.es . . or else such as we call “land meads, and 
borrowed from the best and fattest pasturages, i860 Gen. 
P. Thompson A udi Alt. II I. cxxxiv. 102 If our Welsh “land- 
mistress said, * Here are Martin and John making me fair 
offers for the farm ’ [etc.]. 1618 Bolton Floras 11. xvi. (1636) 
140 At the very entrance of the Isthmus or “Land-neck. 1672 
Petty Pol. Anat. xii. Tracts (1769) 364 Of all oaths they 
[the Irish] think themselves at much liberty to take a “land- 
oath, as they call it : Which is an oath to prove a forged 
deed, a possession, livery or seisin, payment of rent, &c. in 
order to recover for their countrymen the lands which they 
forfeited. 1790 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 48 It seems 
requisite that the general “land-office should he established 
at the. seat of government. 1833 Ogilvie, Suppl., Land- 
office, in most colonies there are land-offices, in which the 
sales of new land are registered, and warrants issued for 
the location of land, and other business respecting unsettled 
land is transacted. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. P-tec. Met. U.S. 
153 It is owned by the Union Mill and Mining Company, 
which once did a land-office business in ore crushing. 1847 
W. T. Porter Quarter Race 115 Known as the Captain of 
a ‘ “land-packet ’ — in plain terms, the driver of an ox-team. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 78 Another “land passage or Isthmus 
there is of like streightness, .and of equall breadth with that 
of Corinth, *643 Declar. Chas. I to Farit, in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. iii. (1692) 1 . 602 He hath, .cut the Banks, and let in the 
Waters to drown the Land-passages, and to make the Town 
inaccessable by that way. a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii, 

vii. 190 There is no Land-passage from this Elder World unto 
that of America. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind II. viii. 273 A 
Custom ..issetupat presen t in most M anors of . . the . . Weald 
under the Name of “Landpeerage ; whereby the Owners of 
the Lands, on each side the Highways, claim to exclude the 
Lord from the Property of the Soil of the Way, and of the 
Trees growing thereon. 1609 Dekker Lanth. 4- Catidle-l. 

viii. Wks. tGrosart) I II. 262 The Cabbines where these “Land- 
pyrates lodge in the night, are the Out-barnes of Farmers. 
ct6ja in T. Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 388 Some .dishonest 
booksellers, called land-pirates, who make it their practice 
to steal impressions of other men’s copies. <11700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Landpirates, Highwaymen or any other 
Robbers. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Miner's Right (1899) 
148/1 A bloody murdering land-pirate that ought to be hung 
at the yard-arm. 1603 Owen Pemlrokesk. xvi. (1891) 133 
The vsuall measure of land vsed in this shire much differeth 
from the statute acre, for yt differeth all together in sum- 
minge vp, as albo in the “land pole. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
224/2 In such soils an artificial pan may be formed by the 
“land-presser or press-drill. 1842 Bkande Diet. Sci, etc., 
* Land-reeve, a subordinate officer on an extensive estate, 
who acts as an assistant to the land steward. 1838 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade, * Land-roll, a clod-crusher and seam- 
presser. *549 Compl. Scot.v i. 39 Mony hurlis of stannirs 
& stanis that tumht doune vitht the “land rusche. *708 

J. C . Compl. Collier (1845) 47 “Land-Sale Collieries. 1848 
Simmond's Colon. Mag. May 63 The whole sum realised 
by land sales, i860 Eng. $ For. Mining Gloss., New- 
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castle Terms , Landsale , coals sold to the country in the 
neighbourhood of the pit. 1886 J. Boyd Bewick Gleanings 
2 His father and grandfather before him, had . . held a 
small ‘landsale’ colliery near their home at Cherryburn. 
1828 N. Carlisle Acc. Charities 295 Anciently the greatest 
part of the Country lay in common, only some patcels 
about the villages being inclosed, and a small quantity in 
“Land-Scores allotted out for tillage. 1617 in G. W. Hill 
& W. H. Frere Mem. Stepney Parish (1891) 77 There 
shalbe a generall “Landskot and assessem 1 made of all the 
inhabitants of the parish .. toward the necessarie repayre 
of the Church. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Lanscot 
or Landscote. 1789 W. Been am Dorn. Med. (1790) 397 
Harrowgate-water is certainly an excellent medicine in 
the “land scurvy. 1891 C. Creighton Hist. Epidemics 
60s note. At one time land-scurvy was detected (under 
the influence of theory) in many forms. **1775 Hobie 
Noble ix. m Child Ballads (1890) IV. 2/2, I dare not 
with you into England ride, The “land-sergeant has me 
at feid, 1893 Northnmbld, Gloss., Latid-serjeant, one 
of the officers of the Border watch, under the Warden 
of the March. 1894. R. S. Ferguson Hist. Westmorland 
197 The steward or land-sergeant of their barony or manor. 
1769 Wesley Jrnl. 30 Mar., Let all beware of these “land- 
sharks. 1813 Scott Guy M. xxxiv, Lieutenant Brown., 
told him some goose’s gazette about his being taken in a 
skirmish with the landsharks. 1837 Kingsley Two V. Ago 
iv, Can’t trust these landsharks ; they'll plunder even the 
rings off a corpse’s fingers. They think every wreck a god- 
send. 1846 H. Melville Types i. heading , A * land-sick ship. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv. 65 Slain by a “land-slide, like 
the agricultural King Onund. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
240 The Roman road, which linked them with the only 
past they knew, had been buried under the great bar- 
barian land-slide. 1870 Anderson Missions A liter. Bd. II. 
xxxiv. 308 A terrible landslide occurred, an eruption of mud, 
earth, and rocks. 189s Century Mag. Mar. 734 There was 
then a great landslide of votes for McClellan, c 1350 Gen. 

Ex. 669 Sexti “lond-speehes and .xii. mo, weren delt Sane 
in werlde So. 1739 N. Riding Rec. VIII, 227 Money laid 
out in repairing the “land stall leading to Burn and Masham 
Bridges. 1688 New Jersey Archives (1881) II, 31 There is 
a gushet of about 2000 acres . . which I design to take vp for 
you, being good land ; so I think by farr you will be the 
best “land-stead of any concerned in the province, c 1701 
Ibid. II. 34 He says I was in 1688, the best Land-stead of 
any concern’d in the Province. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 679 His “land-ste wart in the tyme he maid Ouir all 
Scotland. 1701 Steele Funeral v. i. (1702) 72_ He is not 
now with his Land-steward. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 
xiv. 100 ‘ My lord ’, answered the land steward, meekly, 
‘were it a thing’ [etc.]. 1796 Capt. Haig Diary in J. 
Russell Haigs ( 18811 482 Many “land stones, some whin 
ones, but mostly all fine quarried stones. 1813 R. Kerr 
Agric. Bent). 35 In all free soils, numerous stones, pro- 
vincially termed land-stones , are found. x885 Cheshire 
Gloss., Laud stones, the name given .. to the pebbles and 
boulders turned up in digging and draining. 1873 W. 
McDowell Hist. Dumfries 1. 584 The pier or “landstool 
was commenced, x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. ft Conttmu. 
(1603) it Peruana is. .enuironed on al sides with the sea, 
saue wheras the forsaid “Land-streight doth ioyn the same 
to Mexicana. 1623 Bp. Mountagu App. Cmsar 11. v. 
158 In a Foreland or Landstreight where two Seas meet. 
1868 Swinburne Poems ft Ballads (ed. 3; 73 The “land- 
stream and the tide-stream in the sea. 15S3 Grimalde 
Cicero’s Offices 11. (1558) 109 Did not “land striues bring 
them to distraction ? 1799 G. Smith Laboratory l. 10 Charge 
for “land swarmers, or small rockets. 18x2 J. Wilson Isle 
of Palms iv, 352 As her gilded prow is dancing Through the 
“landsweli. 1396 Shaics. Merck. V. 1. iii. 24 There be land 
rats, and. water rats, water theeues, and “land theeues. 1863 
Kingsley Hereto. I. x. 229, I am Hereward the Berserker, 
the laud-thief, thesea-thief. 1894 H. Spencer in Wes tm. Gaz. 
29 Aug. 8/2 The stronger peoples have been land-thieves 
from the beginning, and have remained land-thieves down 
to the present hour. x8x8 Edin. Map;, Oct. 328/2 Whar 
the dew neer scanc't, nor the “landtide danc T t_ Nor rain 
had ever fawn. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxvi. 341 The 
“land-trash is cemented by young ice. 1676 Coles, * Laud- 
turn, the same from off the land by night, as a Brieze 
is off the Sea by day. 1844 Cobden Sp. (1870) I. 127 
They are all auctioneers and “land-valuers. 17x1 Swift 
Examiner No, 28 r 4 Give a Guinea to a Knavish “Land- 
Waiter, and he shall connive at the Merchant for cheating 
the Queen of an Hundred. 1809 R. Langford Inlrod. 
Tratie 132 Land waiter or searcher, a Custom-House 
officer who enters goods imported. 17x4 Q. Anne in Land, 
Gaz. No. 5204/2 They are Delivered from a Consuming 
“Land-War. 1870 Emerson Soc. ft SoLit. x. 204. Who, sitting 
in his closet, can lay out the plans of a campaign, — sea-war 
and land-war. 1873 J. Godkin (title) The Land-War in 
Ireland. 1787 Jefferson WTyV. (1859* II. 334 Sharpers had 
duped so many with their unlocated “land- warrants. 1838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Land-warrant, a title to a lot of 
public land ; an American security or official document for 
entering or settling upon government land, much dealt in 
among jobbers. 1337 W, Towrson in Hakluyt Toy. (1589) 114 
The “land wash went so sore, that it overthrew his boate, 
and one of the men was drowned. 1891 Blizzard of 1891 
ii. 26 Breakers fell with great force close to the landwash 
and over the promenade. 1721 De Foe Moll Flanders 
(ed. 31 58 This amphibious Creature, this “Land- water* 
thing, call'd, a Gentleman-Tradesman. 1390-1 Earl Derby's 
Exped. (Camden) 47 Lautre barell contmente xxix stopas 
de “lande-wyn. 1373 Baret Ain. L 80 Land wine, or 
of our owne couutne growing, vinum indigena. 1782 
Pownall Antiq, 140 The .. state .. of the “land-worker. 
1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 192 When the borders of 
Europe began to be settled and cultivated by the land- 
workers. 1794-1811 Ld. Ellenborougii in Esjainasse Rep. 
III. 259 He would expect a clear “landworthiuess in the 
carriage itself to be established, 1828 N. Carlisle Acc. 
Charities 29s Two staves or 18 feet, in . . Cornwall, are 
a “Land Yard, and 160 Land Yards are an English acre. 
1869 Blackmorf. Lorna D. xii, I could smell supper, when 
hungry, through a hundred landyards of bog, 

Land (Lend), v. [f. Land sb. (OK. had lyidan 
of similar formation : see Lend 57.)] 

I. Transitive senses. 
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1 . a. To bring to land; to set onshore; to dis- 
embark. 

a 1300 K.Horn 779 A gode schup he hurede, pat him scholde 
londelnWestenelonde. 1508 Kennedie Ply ting w. Dunbar 
461 The skippar had ger land the at the Bas. 1663 Boyle 
Occas, Refl. iv.xii. (1848) 246, 1 see the Water-man prepare 
to Land us. 1678 Wanley Wend. Lit. World v. ii. § 79. 
472/r He Landed. an Army in Apulia. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 
ii. xiv. 286 Our ships, when we should land our men, would 
keep at.. a distance. 1838 Thirlvvall Greece III. xx. 149 
The troops, having been landed in Cephallenia. 1842 
Campbell Napoleon ft Brit, Sailorly He should be shipped 
to England Old Atid safely landed. 1894 Hall CaiNe 
Manxman v. iii. 288 Four hundred boats were coming, .to 
land their cargoes. 

b. To bring to the surface (from a mine). ? Ohs, 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire xx, (1891) pi These persons 
will Lande about, .hundred barells or coale in a dave. 

2 . To bring into a specified place, e. g. as a stage 
in or termination of a journey ; to bring into a certain 
position : usually with advb. phr. Also fig. to bring 
into a certain position or to a particular point in a 
course or process. (Cf. 8.) 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded. a 3 b, It is onely a 
holy life that lands us there [sc. in heaven]. 1649 Blithe Eng. 
Irnprov. hnpr. (1633) 57 This drain to be continued to that 
place where you have most conveniencie to land your water. 
1830 M‘'Cosh Div. Govt. 11. ii. (1874) 212 The pantheist, 
when compelled to explain himself, is landed in Atheism. 
1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xix. Now then, give us 
your hand ; one foot on the box, one on the roller-bolt, and 
now you’re landed. 1839 Thackeray Virgin. II. i. 4 Poor 
Harry’s fine folks have been too fine for him, and have 
ended by landing him here. 1874 Burnand My time xxviii. 
271 A jerk that nearly landed me on his [the horse's] back. 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 200 The pass over the Cottiart 
Alps . . would have landed HannibaL in the territory of the 
Taurini. 1882 Besant Revolt cf Matt vi. (1883! 126 Such 
a sermon . . would infallibly land its composer . , in a 
prison.. 189a Bookman Oct, 29/2 His wile, his temperament, 
his philanthropy contrive to land him in fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy. 

b. To set down from a vehicle. (Cf. 8 b.) 

1831 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iii, (1853) xo8 The Exeter 
Fly ..having, .landed its passengers for supper and sleep. 
1839 — Virgin. 1 . xxvii. 213 One chair after another landed 
ladies at the Baroness’s door. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella. 
II. 267 His hansom landed him at the door of a great 
mansion. 

e. slang. To set (a person) *on his feet'. 
x868 Yates Rock Ahead u. vi, Lord Ticehurst, having 
done his duty in landing Gilbert [viz. by giving him an 
introduction], had strolled away. 1876 Hindley Adv. 
Cheap Jack 33, I bought a big covered cart and a good 
strong horse. And I was landed 1 1879 ‘ A utobiog. of a 
Thief' in Macm. Mag. XL. 502 , 1 was landed (was all right) 
this time without them getting me up a lead (a collection). 

d. A'aut. To lower on to the deck ox elsewhere 
by a rope or tackle. 

1867 Smyth SuilaPs Word-bk., To land on deck. A nautical 
anomaly, meaning to lower casks or weighty goods on deck 
from the tackles. x882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 61 Land 
them on the taffrail. 

e. slang. To get (a blow) home. 

1888 Runciman Chequers 93 Their object is to land one 
cunning blow. 1891 Gentl. Mag. Aug. xio That’s right, 
Captain Kitty ! .. Land him [re. the Devil] one in the eye. 

f. A 'porting colloq. (with and without compl.) To 
bring (a horse) * home i. e. to the winning post; to 
place first in a race. Also intr. to get in first, win. 

1833 Whyte Melville Digby Grand I. vi. 151 St. Agatha 
. .after one of the finest races on record, is landed a winner 
by a neck. 1890 * Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer 1891) 
291 A shower of flukes at the latter end landed him the 
winner. 1891 Licensed Victuallers Gaz. 20 Mar. (Farmer), 
Had the French, filly landed, what a shout would have 
arisen from the ring! 1898 Daily News. 28_May 8/3 The 
Prince’s colours were landed amid enthusiastic cheering. 

3 . Angling. To bring (a fish) to land, esp. by 
means of a gaff, hook, or net. Also, to land the net. 

1613 J. Dennys Secrets Angling u. xxi, Then with a net, 
see how at last he lands A mighty carp. 1633 Walton 
Compl. Angler iv. 105 Help me to land this as you did the 
other. 1787 [see Landing-net], 1867 F. Francis Angling 
viii. (1880) 297 When you have hooked a grayling your next 
job is to land him. 1873 Act 36 ft 37 Viet. c. lxxi. § 14 Any 
person who shall, .work any seine or draft net for salmon. . 
within one hundred yards from. . any other seine or draft net 
. . before such last-mentioned net is fully drawn in and landed, 
shall . . be liable [etc ]. 1883 Manch. Exam. 30 Oct, 8/4 , 1 will 
not trouble you with an account of the trout and grayling 
we landed during the first two or three days of our visit, 
1884 Pae Eustace 62 They were pretty constantly engaged 
in shooting and landing the net 

b, fig. To catch or ‘get hold of’ (a person) ; to 
secure or win (a sum of money, esp. in betting or 
horse-racing). 

1834 Whyte Melville Gen. Bounce II. xx, 114, 1 landed 
a hundred gold raohrs by backing his new lot for the 
Governor-General’s Cup, 1837 Hughes Tom Brown n. vii. 
You must be gentle with me if you want to land me. 1876 
Ouida Winter City vi. 143 So' that they land their bets, 
what do they care? 1884 Black in Harper's Mag. Dec. 
24/1, I can’t say I’ve landed a fortune over its tips. 

f 4 . To throw (a bridge) across a river. Obs. 

1637 Petit, to CAas. I in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I, 91 They may be suffered at their owne chard ge to 
land a bridge over y 8 river. 1638 Chas. I Let. to King's 
College , ibid., To permitt them at their owne charge to land 
a bridge from the middest of y l o' Colledge. 

+ 5 . To bestow land upon. Obs. nonce-use. 

1624 Heywood Captives 1. i. in Bullen 0 . PI, IV, Thou 
hast monied me in this, Nay landed me .. And putt mee in 
1 a large possession. 


LANDAULET. 


6. a. Tolandupi tofillorblockup (a watercourse, 
pond, etc.) partially or wholly with earth ; to silt up. 

1603 'Nux.xlt Hexapla Gen. 30 Gobaris caused the naturall 
current, landed vp, to be opened and enlarged. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War 307 Diabolus sought to land up Mouthgate with 
dirt. 1793 R. Mylne Rep. Thames ft Isis 16 These lands 
have a very imperfect drainage at present, by the water- 
courses and ditches being landed up. 18x5 W, Marratt 
Hist. Lincolnsh. III. 243 A serpentine fish pond.. partly 
landed up. 1831 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 300 The 
river became landed up by the sediment of the tides, 
b. To earth up (celery). Also with up. 
a 1806 Abercrombie in Loudon Gardening 111. i. (1822) 723 
Repeat this . .till by degrees they are landed up from iwelve 
inches to two feet. 1836 [see Landing vbt. sb. a]. 

IX. Intransitive senses. 

7 . To come to land; to go ashore from a ship 
or boat ; to disembark. Of a ship, etc. : To touch 
at a place in order to set down passengers. 

In early use occas. conjugated with the verb to be. 

1382 Wyclif x Macc. iii. 42 The oost appliede, or londide, 
at. the coostis of hem, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 151 
Irisch Scottes Iondede at Argoyl. 41400 Sir Bettes p, 24 
(MS. S.) With her ship here gon hey lond. 411430 Le 
Morte Arth. 3034 He wende to haue landyd .. At Dower. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur 1, xvii, The Sarasyns ar loaded 
in their countreyes mo than xl M. a 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 259 b, He had knowledge . . that the Frenche 
army entended. to land in the Isle of Wight. x6ix 
Bible Acts xxi. 3 We . . sailed into Syria, and landed 
at Tyre. x66x Dryden To his Sacred Majesty 9 Thus, 
royal Sir, to see you landed here Was cause enough of 
triumph for a year. 1723 Pope Odyss. xm. 156 Behold him 
landed, careless and asleep, From all th’ eluded dangers of 
the deep 1 1748 Anson's. Voy. 11, xiii. 276 No place where 

it was possible for a boat to land. 1837 Marryat Dog- 
jdendxxu, The dog.. landed at the same stairs where the 
boats land. 1882 Mrs. B. M. Croker Proper Pride I. ii. 
xi Among the passengers who landed at Southampton from 
the Peninsular and Oriental Rosetta. 

8. lit. and Jig. To arrive at a place, a stage in 
a journey, or the like; to come to a stage in a 
progression ; to end in something. (Cf. 2.) 

1679 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 133 Landing by the first pair 
of Stairs with your Face towards the East. 1721 Ramsay 
Elegy Patie Birnie iii, When strangers landed. 17*6 
Woitrow Ccrr. (1843) III- 243 Thus this matter is entered 
on ; where it will land, the Lord himself direct. 1727 Ibid. 
304 If any subordination and dependence [of the Persons of 
the Trinity] .. were asserted, he could not but think it 
would land in a dependent and independent God. 

b. To alight upon the ground, e.g. from a vehicle, 
after a leap, etc. (Cf. 2 b.) 

1693 Southerns Maid's Last Prayer tll.ii, Lady Susan. 
There’s a Coach stopt, I hope ’ tis hers. Jano. ’Tis my Lady 
Trickit’s; she’s just Landed. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4427/14 
To receive them as they Landed out of their Coaches. 
1814 Sporting Mag, XLIII. 287 The spot where the horse 
took off to where he landed is above eighteen feet. 1837 
Marryat Dog-fiend xxxvii, It landed among some cabbage- 
leaves. 

1 c. fig. To fall, light (upon). Obs, 
a 1670 Hacket 2 nd Serm. on Incamat. (1675) 1 r Each 
parcel of comfort landed jump . .in the same _mode! of Ground. 
1727 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 304 We inquired into the 
reports, found them all land on Mr. Simson. 

Land, obs. f. Lant sbl, urine ; var. Laxjnd Obs. 
Landabrides, erron. f. Lindabrides Obs. 
t La’lldage. Obs. In 5 londage. [f. Land v. 
+ -age.] Landing, coming ashore. 

1470-83 Mtcuom Arthur xxi. ii, There was syr Mordred 
redy awaytynge vpon his londage to lette his owne fader to 
lande vp the lande that he was kyng ouer. 

i| Landamman(n (la’ndamau). [Swiss Ger. ; 

f. land Land sb. -1- ammanin « G. amtmann, L amt 
office, magistracy + maim man.] In Switzerland, 
the title applied to the chief magistrate in certain 
cantons, and formerly also to the chief officer in 
certain smaller administrative districts. 

1796 Morse Arner. Geog. II. 308 The village of Gersaw. . 
has its land amman, its council of regency. 1822 L. Simond 
Switzerland I. 438 All the landaramanns and statthalters. 
x8S8 Kirk Chas. Bold 111. v. iii. 435 The old landamman 
of Schwytz, Ulrich Katzy, gave wiser counsel, 

Landar, obs. variant of Launder. 

Iiandart, Sc. form of Landward. 

Landau (Ise*ndp). Also 8 landeau, lando. 
[f . Landau, the name of a town in Germany, where 
the vehicle was first made. The Ger. name is 
landauer, short for landauer wagcni\ A four- 
wheeled carriage, the top of which, being made in 
two parts, may be closed or thrown opert. When 
open, the rear part is folded back, and the front 
part entirely removed. Also landau carriage. 

1743 in J. Strang Glasgow (1856) 17 The coach or lando to 
contain six passengers. 1748 - St, James's Even. Post No. 
5982 Three Landaus with six Horses each . . waited his 
coming. X753 Shenstone Whs. ft Lett. III. 218 There 
were near 200 people gathered round Lady Luxhorough’s 
landeau at Birmingham. 1786 Wesley Wks. (1872) XI. 
322 The Pope was in an open landau. 1794 W, Felton 
Carriages (1801) I. 22 The body of a landau carriage differs 
nothing in shape from a Coach. The landau is the Coach 
form, the landaulet the Chariot form. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. IV. 306/1 The landau .. combines more than the 
advantages of three distinct vehicles — a close carriage, a 
barouche or half-headed carriage, and one entirely open. 

Landaulet (laaindgle-t). Also -ette. [f. prec. 
+ -let.] A small landau ; a coupd with a folding 
top like a landau. Also called devti-landau. 



LAND-BANK. 

1794 [see Landau], _ 1799 Gentl. Flag, 1. 449 A vehicle with 
a bow-window, that is not a coach, or landau, or chariot, or 
landaulet, or sociable. c 1815 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) 
II. xii. 438 The mistress of a very pretty landaulette, 1880 
Tennyson Sisters 84 An open landaulet Whirled by. 

La - nd-ba:nk. A banking institution which 
issues notes on the security of landed property. 

1696 (title) Remarks on the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners for putting in Execution the Act past last Session 
for establishing a Land-Bank. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) III. 45 In Egypt, the generation or tribe, being once 
set apart as sacred, wou'd. .be able., to establish themselves 
a plentiful and growing fund, or religious land-bank. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 4x6 To establish a current cir- 
culating credit upon any Land-bank . . has hitherto prove_d 
difficult. 1900 Pilot 19 May 351/1 A gentleman energetic 
in promoting the spread of landbanks (perhaps the best of 
several good things which Mr. Plunkett has introduced in 
Ireland). 

La’nd-boc (-bonk). Hist. [OE. ImdbSc , f. land 
Land sb, + hoc Book xL] A charter or deed by 
which land is granted. 

961 in Earle Land Charters (1888) 199 pis is Jraera feower 
hyda land hoc tet wipi^lea he eadgar cing luefb sebocod 
cenulfe on ece yrfe. a 1000 Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 225/2 
Donatio , landbec. a 1207 Gervase (of Canterbury) Gesta 
Region Wks. (Rolls) II. 59 Has scedulas tunc temporis 
* land-bokes id est libros terrarum, Angli vocabant. 1676 
Coles, Landboc, a Deed whereby lands are holden. 1839 
Keightlev Hist, Eng. I. 78 Landbocsor grants and charters 
were there [i>. in the H undred mote] read out and published. 

Xia^ncVbreeze. A breeze blowing from the 
land seawards. 

1667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II. 499 There is little of 
Land-hrise, because the Mountain is remote from thence. 
1698 Fryer Ace. R. India 4 P. 55 The Land-Breezes brought 
a poysonous Smell on board Ship. 1783 Cowpek Loss R. 
George 9 A land-breeze shook the shrouds, And she was 
overset. 1846 Grove Greece u. xlix. (1862) IV. 316 The 
strong land-breeze out of the Gulf of Corinth. 

+ Land-brist. Sc. Obs. Also byrst, hirst. 
[Cf. ON, brest- r outburst, crash.] Surf. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 444 Bot the vynde wes thame 
agayn, That it gert sa the land-brist [v.r. byrst] ry-s, That 
that myeht weld the se na viss. 1513 Douglas JEncis vin 
Prol. 21 Landbrist rumland rudely. Ibid, x , vi, xi Na land 
brist [ed. 1553 hirst] lyppering on the wallis. 

La'iid-cairriage. [See Land sb. n.J Car- 
riage, conveyance, or transport by land ; also, the 
cost of such carriage. 

1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1864) 63 Spices are deere in 
Persia by reason of the long land-carriage from Masulapatan 
this way.. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archil, I. 4/2 The easy 
bringing in ,, of Necessaries, both by Land Carriage and 
Water Carriage. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 526 
The expense of quarrying, laud-carriage to the place where 
it is to he used [etc], e 1850 A rah. Ads. (Rtldg.) 120, 
I. .sent it by land-carriage to the nearest seaport. 

La*nd-clxeap. Obs. exc. Hist. [OK. landciap, 
f. land Land sb. + dap Cheap sb. Cf. ON. land- 
kaup.] A customary fine paid to the lord upon 
the alienation of land. 

c 848 in Birch Cartul.Sax. T887) II. 35 Ego Berchtwulf 
cyning sile FortSrede minmn Segue. nigen hfeida lond .. he 
salde to lond ceape xxx mancessan & ni^en hund sciflinga 
wio haem lonrie. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Land cheap, 
ascertain ancient customary Fine, paid either in Mony or 
Cartel, at every alienation of land lying within some 
Mannor, or within the liberty of some Borough. 
Lanclchet, variant of Landshabd. 
Land-crab. [See Land sb. 1 1 .] Any of the 
various species of crabs that live mostly on land but 
resort to the sea for breeding. 

*638 T. Visrney To Sir E. Verney in Verney Papers 
(1853) 195 Thees land-crabs are innumerable, ..they are very 
like our sea-crabs, but nothing att all soe good, becaus most 
of them are poysonous. 1779 Forrest Roy. N. Guinea 
74 Some Papua people brought me land crabs, shaped like 
lobsters, 287* Mather Travanrore qst . Landcmhs burrow in 
the rice fields, and are used as food by the slave castes. 

, transf. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 178 The little Mite-worm, 
which I call a Land-crab. 

t Land-damn, v. Obs. rare— 1 , trans, ? To 
make a hell on earth for (a person). 

The sense is uncertain ; the te\t may he corrupt. The 
alleged survival of the word in dialects, with the sense 1 to 
abuse with rancour' (E, D. D.), appears to he imperfectly 
authenticated. 

1611 Shaks. Wint. T, tt. 3, 143 Von are abus’d, and by 
some putter on, That will be damn’d for’t j would I knew the 
Villaine, I would Land-danme him. 

11 Landdrost (lsend|dm«st). Also erron. land- 
ro'olst. [S. African Dn. ; f, land Land sb. drost 
(see Dkossabd) ] A kind of magistrate in Suuth 
A rica, 

_ X73 J Medley Kolben’s CapeG. Hope II. 10 He gave this 
Lanu-Urost the powers of a Fiscal , , to seize and prosecute 
all criminals, vagabonds, and disorderly persons, i838 
Times ( weekly ed.) 25 May 7/3 President Kruger appointed 
as land roost an Austrian gentleman. 1895 C. S. Horne 
Story 0/ the L. M. S. 64 The local magistrate, or landdrost. 

II Lands (land).. [Fr. See Latino, Lawn.] 
A tract of wild land, a moor. Used by Eng. 
writers chiefly with reference to S. W. France. 

479a A. Young I'rnv, France 43 These laitdes are sandy 
tracts covered with pine trees. 1883 Ouida Wanda II. 19 
Out on. the laitdes some cows were driven through the 
heather and broom. 

Lands, Landeau, obs. ff. Lahnd, Landau. 
Landed (larnded', a. i ff,. Land sb. +, -bd 2 . 

The OE. lelaudod (=MHG. gelandet], which occurs once 
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in the sense 1 below, is of different formation, the pple. of a.vb. 
*laudian icf. giidian to endow with goods).. It is possible 
that the mod. word may partly represent this.] 

. 1. Possessed of land ; having an estate in land. 

Formerly often qualified by advs., as most, wet!, best 
landed', also in parasynthetic comb., as great-landed. The 
collocation landed man was not uncommonly written with 
a hyphen and occas. as a single word. 

r 1000 Laws of Mthelsian § n in Schmid Gesetse 26 /E!c 
minra pegna J 1 ® jjelandod ay. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 312/1 
Londyd, or indwyd wythe lond, terradotatus. . c 1470 
Henry Wallace ix. x8xo Na landyt man chapyt with him 
bot ane. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 76 How sold I leif that 
is not landit? 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf Diij, Noble 
men and other great landed ones. 1595 Shahs. John 1. i. 177 
A landlesse Knight, makes thee a landed Squire. 1605 
Camden Rem. (1637) 212 Descended from an Ancestor well 
landed in Kent. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng'. 1. xxii. 
(1739) 40 In such case a Country-Gentleman should be fined 
one hundred and twenty shillings if he were landed, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) II.. 454 Sir Oliver Hingham was 
born, richly landed, and buried in Hingham. 1691 Locke 
Consid. Lower. Interest (1692) 16 The Landed man who 
thinks perhaps by the fall of Interest to raise the Value of 
his Land. 17x4 Swift Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 
202 The majority of landed-men. 1778 Boswell Johnson 
(1831) IV. 104 That a landed gentleman is not under any obli- 
gation to reside upon his estate. 1849-50 Alison Hist. 
Europe XIV. xcv. § 96. 190 The gradual extinction of the 
old landed aristocracy. 

b. transf {/tumorous'). Characteristic of, or 
giving the impression of, a landed man. 

1826 Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) II. 88/2 A large man, with a 
large head, and very landed manner. 

2 . Landed interest : interest or concern in land 
as a possession ; the class having such interest. 

1711 Addison Spec/. No, 126 r 8 The first of them inclined 
to the landed and the other to the monied Interest. 1719 
W. Wood Sum. Trade 76, I have shewn, how much it con- 
cerns the Landed and Trading Interests to he Friends to 
each other. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Mattuf. II. 265 It be- 
came evident that the landed interest Were mistaken in the 
views they entertained, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. 
(1861) V. 126 The old landed interest, the old Cavalier 
interest, had now no share in the favours of the Crown. 
1880 Disraeli Endyrn. I. i. 7 There are other interests 
old landed besides the landed interest now. 

3 . Consisting of land; consisting in the posses- 
sion of land ; (of revenue) derived from land. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 69 r 7 It has multiplied the 
Number of the Rich, made our Landed Estates infinitely 
more Valuable than they were formerly. 1796 Ld. Shef- 
field in Ld. Auckland's Corr. III. 357 Not because 
they had .. talents .., but because they have landed pro- 
perty. : 1800 Stuart in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 575 The 
landed revenues of Guzerat are also very considerable. 
1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 126 Those tribes, .which 
possess individual landed property, 1862 Trollope Orley 
F. i, A landed estate in Yorkshire of considerable extent 
and value. 1896 Law Times Cl I. 124/2 Could the coroner 
himself be removed for want of the landed qualification ? 

Landed (Isemded),///. a. [f. Land v . + -ed L] 
That has landed or gone ashore : in comb, as new-, 
newly -landed. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. 235/2 The new-landed throng Find 
no. lodging at hand. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Miner's 
Right (1899) 76/1 For a newly-landed official, I don’t recol- 
lect seeing your equal. 

Land-end. Now dial. A piece of ground at 
the end of a ‘ land ’ in a ploughed field. (See also 
qiiots; 1S77, 1893.) 

1555 Stanford Churchw. Acc., Antiquary XVII. 119/2 
For Reping doune ye come yt growyde at mens landds 
endds y 4 wich Was sooyd to farre upon the comon viij‘ l . 
1610 Quarter Mess. Rec, in N. R. Record Soc. I. 202 (N. W. 
Line. Gloss.) Tho. Skelton . . tooke vj- 1 a daie . . and a land 
eiid of grass besides, of Geo. Osborne of the same, 1624 
Rental m Sheffield Gloss., Rich. Shirtclyffe had 8 land ends 
at willvijs. 1870 in E. Peacock Ralf Skirt. III. xv. 240 An’ 
the eller tree blossoms like snaw was besprent On the land 
ends ’at ligs by the side o’ the Trent. 1877 N, W, Line. 
Glass., Land-ends , (i) small portions of cultivated land 
between the Trent bank and the road, at the ends of the 
lands in the open fields, more commonly called groves. 
1893 Nortkumbld. Gloss., Landin , Land-end, the end of 
a ridge or of a furrow in ploughing, or of a drill in drilling 
. . where it meets the heedrig. 1899 Dickinson & Pkevost 
Cumber Id. Gloss., Needlin ' . . . Land end, head rig or head- 
land, or those butts in a ploughed field which lie at right 
: angles to the general direction of the others. 

Lauder (larndo-i), [f. Land v . + -br b] 

1 . One who lands or goes ashore. 

1859 Tennyson Enid 330 The sweet voice of a bird, Heard 
by the lander in a lonely isle. 1890 C. Martyn W. Phillips 
16 The famous landers on Plymouth Rock. 

2 . Mining. The man who “ lands ’ the kibble at 
the mouth' of the shaft. 

1847 in I-Ialliwell. 1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 
8 Wagons .. are filled by a party of men .. called ‘fillers', 
while a similar number of ‘ landers ’ and 1 emptiers at the 
surface, receive and dispose of their freight. 

Lander, -erer, variants of Launder, -eber. 
Landert, Sc. form of Landward. 

Landfall (lue-ndigl). 

1. Naut. An approach to or sighting oflnnd, esp. 
for the first time on a sea- voyage. To make a good 
{of bad) landfall : to meet with land in accordance 
with (or contrary to) one's reckoning. 

1627 Capt, Smith Seaman's Grant, ix. 43 A good Land 
fall is when we fall iust with our reckoning, if otherwise 
a bad T-arffi fall. 1670 Narboeough in Aicc. Sev. Late Vay. 
h GJrtj) 79 .The best Laud-fall in my Opinion, is to make the 
face of Gape Desseada for to come out of the South Sea to 
go into the Streight of Magellan. 1706 [E. Ward] Wooden 


LAND-GRABBER. 

World (1708) 89 If his Reckoning in a long Voyage, jump 
with his Land-fall, he’s as exalted [etc,]. 1850 Scokesby 
Cheever’s Whalem. Adv. xviii. (1859) 281 It is not until a 
captain has made three or four good landfalls ., just accord- 
ing to his calculations that the living by faith in . . the results 
upon his slate hegiri[s] to come easy. 1891 Winsor Colum- 
bus ix. 214 Las Casas reports the journal of Columbus 
unabridged for a period after the landfall. 

b. concr. The first land * made ’ on a sea-voyage. 
1883 T. W. Higginson in Harper's Mag. Jan. 2x8/2 His 
1 Prima Vista or point first seen — what sailors call landfall 
— was .. Cape Breton. 1884 Sir T. Brassey in 19 th Cent. 
May 833 The Bahamas will be for ever memorable as the 
landfall of Columbus. 

2 . ‘ A sudden translation of property in land by 
the death of a rich man ’ (J.). 

1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘ They’ve got a bonny land-fall 
a large amount of property bequeathed. , . ,. Vr . 

3 . A landslip. (Ogilvie, 1882.) "'Hi 

t Landfall, Naut. Obs. rare [f. prec.] 

intr. To make a ‘ landfall’. 

1727 Boyer Eng.-Fr. Diet,, To land fall (a Sea-term), 
atterrer. 

Land-flood. Overflowing of land by water 
from a swollen river or other inland water. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 126 Febtuar, which .. with lond- 
flodes in his rage At fordes letteth the passage. 1523 
Fitzheub. Hush. § 54 Grasse, that the lande-floudde renneth 
ouer, is verye ylle for shepe, bycause of the sande and fylthe 
that styoketh vppon it. 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 
303 Like a land-flood, quickly come, quickly gone. 1720 
De Foe Capt. Singleton ix. (1840) 166 The rivers were .. 
swelled with the landfloods. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. HI. 
181 The land-floods which accompany earthquakes. 

attrib. 1852 Wiggins ^Embanking 69 Any. .rush of tidal 
or land-flood waters against the bank. 

b. fig- 

1579 Fenton Gnicciard. vn. (1599) 296 The furie of 
Almaines entring Italie as a landflood. a 1628 Preston 
A'ew Coyt. (1630) 83 It is but a Pond, it is but a land-floud, 
the spring of comfort belongs only to the Saints. 1830 
Scott Demonol. viii. 242 Some of the country clergy were 
carried away by the landflood of superstition. 

Laildfolk (isd'ndlmik). ? Obs. Also 9 lands- 
folk. [OE. iandfolc, f. land Land sb. + folc 
Folk. Cf. MHG. lantvolc , G. landvolk/\ The 
people of a land or country. 

c 1000 /Elfric Saints' Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 324 pa. .com 
bait land-folc to fie |iaer to lafe wss );a. c 1205 Lay. 30930 
pat lond-folc wes bliSe for heore leod-kinge. a 1250 Owl J 
Flight. 1156 That lond-folc wurth i-dorve. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 9752, I sal. .saue pi land folk al fra wa. c 1425 Eng. 
Conq. Jrel. xxxvii. 90 (Dubl. MS.) pe lond-foike, that crystal 
shold be. 1865 Kingsley Herew. I. xvii. 304 Tosti . . went 
off to the Isle of Wight and forced the landsfolk to give 
him money. 

La-nd-force. A force serving on land; a 
military as opposed to a naval force. Also pi. 
the troops or soldiers composing such a force. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World in. (1634) 73 The Navie of 
Athens, .over-threw the fleet of Xerxes, whose Land-forces 
were soone after discomfited by them. 1790 Beatson Nav. 
S,- Mil. Mem. II. 191 Having on board . . near 3,000 land- 
forces. 1849 Grote Greece 11. jixxviii. V. 38 He surveyed 
..his masses of land-force covering the shore. 

+ Land-gate. Obs. [See Gate r/ri] 

1 . Sc. Way or passage over land ; also used advb. 
— by land. Also f X.andg'ates adv., 1 landwaid, 
away from the sea. 

1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 143 He began to., 
come landgait ouir the riveir of Levin. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) 1. 456 If ye.. w>‘ have only summer weather and 
a land-gate not a sea-way, to heaven. 1765 Ross Helenore 
(1789) 95 Land-gates unto the hills she took the gate. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1726 Kersey, Landgale , a long and narrow Piece of Land. 

Land-gavel (lm-ndgaNvel). Hist. Forms: x 
land-gafol, 3 lond-gavel, lon-^avel, 4 lond- 
gov(e)l, 5 Inngable, 7 languable, 7, 9 land- 
gable, 9 -gavel. [OE. landgafol, f. land Land sb. 
+ gafol Gavel r/ri] Land -tribute, land-tax ; rent 
for land, ground-rent. Also att/ ib. 

c xooo Red. Sing. Pers. c. 2 in Schmid Gesetze 372 He 
sceal land-gafol syllan. c 1205 Lay. 7465 Fehten he wold 
wi3 Cezar pe axede lon-3auel her. Ibid. 7789 Jeond al he 
sette reuwen. .po fengen pa lcmd-gauel. 1308 Cat. Close 
Rolls (1892) 59 [There are delivered to him ?.s. t id. of rent 
called] Londgovl [to be received in New Bukenham from 
the following tenants]. 1478 R. Ricart Mayor oj Bristol's 
Cal. (.Camden) 9 This Toune of Ilristowe is hoide of oure 
souueraigne Lorde the Kinge in frank burgage and with- 
out meane by reason of his langable of the same, c 1640 
J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 338 Out of his landgable 
rents of Bristoll, he gave yearly 3“. 6*. 8 ! . to a preist. 1670 
in Blount Law Did, 1676 Wood’s Life , etc. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) II. 340 The townsmen would have the college pay for 
it as a languable. 1882 Bramstqn & Leroy Historic Win- 
chester 6g The King’s lands in Winton rendering Land- 
gable and Burgage. 1897 Maitland Domesday <V Beyond 
182, 310 tenements paying landgavel to the king's farmers, 
La’nd-gra : bber. One who grabs or seizes 
upon land i landed property or territory), esp. in 
an unfair or underhand manner; spec, in reference 
to Irish agrarian agitation, a man who takes a 
farm from which a tenant has been evicted. 

1872 Goldw. Smith in Fodn. Rev. Mar. 254 The great 
Elizabethan mansions.. are the graceful monuments of the 
Tudor land-grabbers. 1880 Times 24 Nov. 6/x The holding 
had been taken by, a land-grabber. 1883 A'oncmif. 4 Inuep. 
28 Dec. 117(3/2 Filibustering operations of ‘land-grabbers' 
in New Guinea. 


LA3STDGRAVATE. 
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LANDISH. 


So namd- grabbing vbl. sb., the action or prac- 
tice of a land-grabber ; La-nd-gra^bing ppl. a. 

1880 Daily Tel. 27 Oct., To protest against land grabbing. 
1884 Maky Hickson Ireland in 17 th C. I. Introd. 6 That 
selfish, land grabbing spirit. 1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1169 
‘Land-grabbing’ as it is called,— i.e., the taking of land 
from which another has been evicted. 

Landgravate (lte ndgr^t). [f. next + -ate 1.] 
= Landgr i VI ate. 

1761 Brit. Mag. If. 162 By accounts from Turingia, we 
learn that his Prussian Majesty . . has already entered that 
landgravate. 1S02 Brool.es’ Gazetteer led. 12), .Leuchtenberg, 
a town of Bavaria, in a landgravate of the same name. 
1865 Comh. Mag. Aug. 221 Hesse- Homburg . . is a Land- 
gravate. .and its capital is Homburg. 

Landgrave (lanulgr^v). Also 6 langrave, 
6-7 lantgrave, 7 landtgrave. /3. 6 lan(t)z-, 
laadisgrave, 7 lanbs-, landsgravs. [a. MHG. 
lantgrave (G. landgraf ) = MLG. landgrave (Du. 
landgraaf) : see Land sb. and Grave sb£] In 
Germany, a count having jurisdiction over a ter- 
ritory, and having under him several inferior 
counts ; later, the title of certain German princes. 

1516 Fabyan’s Chron. (1811) II. vit. 328 After the deth ofliir 
husbonde, Langraue, duke of Thorynge in Almayne. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 57 b, Then was he led to Duke 
George of Saxonie, and to the Lantzgrave, 1616 J. Wheler 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 179 A daughter 
of the Lantsgrave of Hessen. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Land- 
grave, or Landsgrave. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 78 The 
Lantgrave of Darmstadt. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 421 
Hanau had formerly counts of its own, but the last of them 
dying in 1736 without issue, it devolved to the landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel. 1839 Penny Cycl. XL 192/1 The Temporal 
princes were: — the archduke of Austria, .the landgraves of 
Hessen-Cassel and Hessen-Darmstadt . . the landgrave of 
Leuchtenburg [etc.]. 

+ b. In the colony of Carolina (see quots.j. Obs. 
1702 S. Carolina Slat. (1836) I. 42 The upper bouse, con- 
sisting of the Landgraves and Casiques..are. .a middle 
state between Lords and Commons. 1707 J. Archdale 
Carolina 13 They are there by Patent, under the Great 
Seal of the Provinces, call’d Landgraves and Cassocks, in 
lieu of Earls and Lords. 

Hence Da mag-rave ship = Landgraviate. 

Xamdg-ravess = Landgravine. 

1669 Locke Dft. Constit. Carolina xii. in 33rd D. K. R. 
259 Upon y" devolution of any landgraveship or eassiqueship. 
1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Crit. hist. 107 At Jena 
in the Landgraveship of Thuring. 176a tr. Busc/iing's Syst. 
Geog. IV. 429 Caroline Christina, who had been espoused 
Landgravess of Hesse-Philipstbal. Ibid. V. 504 Christina 
Magdalena, Landgravess- dowager to Hesse- Homburg, 
1809 Southey Q. Rev. II. 329 The Landgraveship with 
which Locke had been requited for his legislative labours. 

Landgraviate (lsendgr^-vi^t). [ad. med.L. 
landgraviat-us, f. Landgrave (med.L. -gravid) : 
see -ate 1, Cf. F. landgraviatl] The office, juris- 
diction, or province of a landgrave. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 454a/r 
His Imperial Majesty, .has been pleased. .to grant him the 
Landgraviate of Leuchtenberg, an immediate Fee of the 
Empire. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 290 Charles managed to 
acquire the landgraviate of Alsace. 

Landgravixte (l^ndgravih - ). Also 7. '-inns, 
[ad. G. Tandgrafin , Du. landgravm. ] The wife of 
a landgrave ; a female ruler of a landgraviate. 

1683 Land. Gaz. No. 1744/2 The Landgravinne of Hesse. 
1779 J- Moore View Soc. Fr. II. liii. 33 The Landgravine 
plays at Quadrille, and chooses her own party every night. 
1882-3 Schaff Eticycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1261 The widowed 
landgravine Elizabeth. 

La ildll 0 : lder. A holder, proprietor, or occu- 
pier of land; in mod. use sometimes (opposed to 
land-owner ), a tenant holding land from a pro- 
prietor. 

1414 Rolls Par It. IV. 58 They have eleymed.. the Kynges 
trew lieges, that ben his fre tenentz annexed to his Coroune, 
as for her bonde bore men, and her bonde lond holderes. 
1662 Dugdale Imbanking 51 The Land-holders in the said 
Marsh. 1691 Locke Consul. Lower. Interest (1672) 88 
Here is one fourth part of his yearly Income goes imme- 
diately out of the Landlords and Landholders Pocket. 7741 
Tailfer {title) A . . Narrative of the Colony of Georgia ill 
America . . By Pat. Tailfer, M.D. ..and others, Land-holders 
in Georgia. 1800 As : at. Ann. Reg., Chron. 28 1 The great 
body of the land-holders appear fully .impressed with a 
sense of the superior comforts they, enjoy.. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. i. § 1. 3 In the very earliest glimpse we get of 
the German race we see them a race of land-holders and 
land-tillers. 1880 M'-Carthy in 19 th Cent. Aug. 3x0 A com- 
bination of all the great interests concerned, the landowner 
as well as the landholder ; the peer as well as the peasant. 
So Landliodding a. 

1876 Digby Real. Prop. 1. i. § 1. 8 The assembly of land- 
holding inhabitants considered as tenants of a lord. 

T Landier. Sc. Obs. Also laundier. [a, F, 
landier-. see Andiron, Landiron.] An andiron. 

1437 Extracts Burgh Rees. Peebles (1872) 119 A spet 
and iantter, a peudar chader, a dis [etc.]. 16x2 Sc. Bk. 
Rates in H alyburion s Ledger (1867) 292 Brassin wark sic 
as landiers, chandlers, baissones [etc.]. Ibid. 317 Laundiers, 
of latten. .of irne. 

Landimere (lsemdimfoi). Obs. exc. Sc. Also 
9 landimar, lanimer. [OE. landgemxre, f. land 
Land sb. + ge-mxre boundary, Mere.] Boundary 
of land. Landimere’s or Lanimer day, the day 
onwhich theannual perambulation of the boundaries 
is made in Lanarkshire and Aberdeen. 
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944 in Earle Land Charters (1888) 178 Dis sint j?a land 
gemasra & se embegang jjara landa to baddan byrig & to 
doddan forda & to eter dune. 1823-80 J Aumsox, Landimar, 
..2. A march or boundary of landed property, Aherd. To 
ride the Landimeres, to examine the marches, ibid., 
Lariarks. . , The day in which the procession is made is 
called Landimere's day. 1864 Edin. Daily Rev. xi June, 
Lanimer Day at Lanark. 1888 Scott. Leader 16 May 5 
Lanark Landimeres. 

1l ‘A land-measurer... This word is here [viz. in 
Skene] used improperly ’ (Jam.). 

1397 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. Particata, The measurers 
of land, called Landimers, in Latine, Agrimensores. 1670 
Blount Law Diet., Landimers,m.aa.'-,mtzc&of Land, anciently 
so called. 1825-80 Jamieson, Lannimor, a person employed 
by conterminous proprietors to adjust marches between 
their lands, Ayrsh. 

landing- (Iee'ndirj), vbl. sb. [f. Land v. + 
-ing I,] I. The action ot the verb Land. 

1. The action of coming to land or putting 
ashore ; disembarkation. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 319/1 Londynge fro schyppe and 
watur, applicacio. . 1577-87 Holinsiied Chron. I. 9,2 They 
take landing within the dominion of king Goffarus. 1635 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 308 Att his landing att 
Towre wharfe. 1697 Da. mime R Voy. I. 264 ’There is Water 
enough for Boats and Canoes to enter, and smooth landing 
after you are in. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. vii. 355 The Com- 
modore., was saluted at his landing by eleven guns. 1798 
Dk. Clarence in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 10 note, The 
French cannot effect a landing in Ireland. 1853 Stanley 
Mem. Caiiterb. i. (1857) 3 There are five great landings in 
English history, each of vast importance. 

b. Arrival at a stage or place of landing, e. g. 
on a staircase. 

1703 Addison Trav. Italy 433 A Stair-Case, .where.. the 
Disposition of the Lights, and the convenient Landing are 
admirably well contriv'd. 

e. Coming to ground at the end of a leap. 
x88x Times 14 Feb. 4/2 The taking off at the jumps was 
awkward, and the landing more ugly still. 

2. a. Landing tip : blocking up of a watercourse 
by earth or mud. b. Earthing up of plants. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World in. v. 11732) 352 This Landing up 
and Atterration of the Skirts of the Sea. a 1806 Aber- 
crombie in Loudon Gardening nt. i. (1822 723 Give them 
[celery-plants] a final landitlg-up near the tops. _ 1856 Lever 
Martins of Cro'M. 4 Celery, that wanted landing. 

3. Angling. (See Land v. 3.) 

1884 j Public Opinion 5 Sept. 302 Ji His attention is fixed 
upon, .the skilful ‘landing’ of his fish. 

4. Mining. (.See quot. i860 and Land v. l b.) 

i860 Eng. # For. MiningGloss., S. Staffs. Terms , Landing, 
the banksman receiving the loaded skip at surface. 

II. Concrete senses. 

5. A place for disembarking passengers or un- 
lading goods ; a landing-place. 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars vtl. xxxvi, Defend all landings, 
barre all passages. _ 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 100 
Amending the landing at the Edystone. Ibid., As my 
proposed materials would not swim, a safe landing became 
a still more important object. 

b. * The platform of a railway station ’ (Sim- 
monds Did. Trade 1858). ? Obs. 

6 . A platform in which a flight of stairs termi- 
nates ; a resting-place between two flights of stairs. 

1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archil. (1818) 122 A resting- 
place, or landing, should be contrived after 9, it, or at the 
utmost 13 steps. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bob ii, He took to 
pieces the eight day clock on the front Landing. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed, 3) 308 The ablution rooms., 
must be placed on the landings. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLVL 
441 The five bedrooms all opened on a square landing. 

b. Stone used in or suitable for the construction 
of staircase landings. 

1847 Smeaton Builler's Man. T90, 6-in. rubbed York 
landing. 1838 Skyring's Builders’ Prices [ed 48) 84, 
3 inch Portland balcony bottoms, or landings. 1886 Mod. 
Newspaper A dpt ., All kinds of flags, steps, laudings, . . &c. 

7. Various technical senses (chiefly l/.S.). . a. 
(See quot. 1844.) b. Lumbering. A place where 
logs are landed and stored, c. ‘A platform of 
a furnace at the charging height’ (Knight Diet. 
Mech . 1875)- A. Boat-building. = Land sb. 9 c 
(q.v.). e. Mining. A place at the mouth of a 
shaft for the landing of kibbles or other receptacles’ 
{Cent. Diet.), f. Fortif. ‘ The horizontal space at 
the entrance of a gallery or return’ (Ibid.). 

1844 Gosse in Zoologist II. 706 Every extensive planter, 
whose estate borders on the river [Alabama], has what is 
called a landing; that is a large building to contain bales of 
cotton. 1868 Harper's Mag. XXXVI. 420 We emerged 
from the thick timber into an opening through which ran 
Tibbett’s Brook. Here was what is called the landing, .we 
could see thousands of logs that had been hauled. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Landing, a level stage for 
loading or unloading coals upon. 

8. aitrib. and Comb., as (sense i) landing-pier, 
-quay, - stairs , -steps, (sense 3) landing-gaff, -hook, 
dring-, landing charges, rates (Ogilviei, ‘charges 
or lees paid on goods unloaded from a vessel * (Web- 
ster, 1864) ; landing floor = sense 6; landing- 
stage, a platfonn, often a floating one, for the 
landing of passengers and goods from sea-vessels ; 
landing-strake Bo at -building, 1 the upper stroke 
but one’ (Weale’s Kudim. Nav. 128) ; landing- 
surveyor, a customs officer who appoints and 
superintends the landing waiters; landing-waiter, 



a customs officer whose duty is to superintend the 
landing of goods and to examine them. Also 
Landing-net, -place. 

1856 Cafern Poems (ed. 2) 143 A cautious footfall stealing 
Gently o’er the “landing-floor. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. 
ii. 330 A young Angler should be furnished, .with.. “Land- 
ing-Hook, ..Shot and Floats of divers Sorts. 1838 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade, * Landing-pier, Landing-stage, x86x 
M. Pattison Ess. <1889) 1. 45 Broad “landing quays covered 
with cranes lined the river bank. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, 
Catal. 51 “Landing Rings, Gaffs, Nets, &c. x86x Dickens 
Gt. Expect, liv, An old “landing-stage. x868 Less. Mid. 
Age 269 On Monday morning, in a thick white fog, I entered 
a little steamer at the landing-stage at Liverpool. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist viii, The steps . . form a “landing-stairs 
from the river. 1887 Spectator 21 May 692^1 Jack is going 
to sea, and his friends are on the landing-stairs to take leave 
of him. 1838 Thiulwali .Greece HI. xxii. 239 He. -advanced 
foremost on the “landing-steps. 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies 
Pole. 28 A little natural pier, in which landing-steps had 
been cut. x8xz J. Smyth Pract. of Customs ( 1821! 144 Sail- 
cloth and Sails ate tequired to be stamped in the presence 
of a “Landing-Surveyor and Landing-waiter, on the common 
quay. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 480 Mr. J. Brook, “lauding 
waiter ot the custom-house. 

La’ll din g, ppl, a. [-ING 2 .] That lands; in 
Mil. phr. landing force, party. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 8/1 1'his was due to the French 
having no landing force. 1894 Ld. Wolseley Life Marl- 
borough II. 175 Sending three armed boats ashore, a landing 
party took the'battery. 


La ’ll ding-net. _ A net for landing large fish. 


1653 Walton Angler ii. 60 Reach me that Landing net. 
zBest 


1787 "Best Angling (ed. 2) 15 A landing net, to land large; 
fish with, and which are made with joints to fold tip in 
a small compass. 1848 Thackeray Ilk. Snobs x.vvi, Fish- 
ing-rod?, and landing-nets. 1885 A thenceum x Aug. 136/3 
Mr. Webster does not appear to use any landing-net, which 
increases the difficulty of capturing fish. 

b. transf. 1 A pair of forceps with a small net 
attached to the blade, devised by A. Buchanan, 
for the removal of the calculus from the bladder 
in lithotomy’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). 

Landing-place. 

1. A place where passengers and goods are or can 
be lauded or disembarked. 

1312 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 1 § x The Frenchemen . . knows 
aswell every haven and creke within the sayde Countie as, 
every landyng place. 1620-55 I- Jones Stone-Hcng (1725) 
13 They were imbarked, dk-imbarked, and brought from 
their landing Place to Salisbury Plain. 1687 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2221.8 Lost between Richmond and Putney Landing- 
place, a Point Crevat and Cuffs. X748 Anson’s Voy. il vi. 
191 Pilots were ordered to'., conduct him to the most con- 
venient landing-place. 1840 R. H, Dana Bef. Mast vii. 15 
Waiting at the landing-place, for our boat to come ashore, 
b. A platform at a railway station. 

x8 8 z in Ogilvie. 

2 . —Landing vbl. sb. 6 (now the usual word). ; 

x6xx CoTGii.-, Aire, ..the halfe-pace, or landing place of; 

a half-pace, staire. 1625 Bacon Ess., Building (Arb.j 550 ; 


The Staires likewise . . let them bee vpon a Faire open 


Newell, and finely raild in ..And a very Faire Landing 
Place at the Top. 1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 
II, 7 Simon.. flew tip stairs, fell over the lai .ding-place, and 
quiie harr’d up the way. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ix. 
His stealthy footsteps on the landing-place outside. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 352 'The staircases and landing 
places are not wanting in grandeur. 

aitrib. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxxiv. 
(1893) 193 ’The dinner and hall invitations gradually dwindled 
away, till be became a mere stop-gap at the one, and a 
landing-place appendage at the other. 

3 . transf. and Jig. (in prec. senses). A place at 
which one arrives; a stopping- or resting-place. 

1727 Arbuthnot 'Tables Anc. Coins, etc. vii. 151 What th<S 
Romans called Vestibulum was no part of the House, but 
tlve Court or Landing-place between it and the Street. 1850 
'Tennyson In Mem . xlvii, He seeks at least Upon the last 
and sharpest height.. Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 
‘ Farewell ! We lose ourselves in light’. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf.I. Introd. 2 Tom was beginning to 
feel that it was high time for him to be getting to regular 
work again.. A landing place is a famous thing, but it is 
only enjoyable for a time by any mortal who deserves one 
at all. 1884 J. Tnrr Mind in Matter (1892) 245 When the 
conscience-troubles, .lead to scepticism, the ultimate laud- 
ing-place. .is superstition. 

t Landiron L Obs. Also 5 launclyren, 6 
lawnclyrne, laund(e iron, 6-7 landyron, 7 
-iyron. [An alteration (influenced by Iron, as in 
Andiron) of Landier a., F. landier = def. article 
V + OF. andier andiron.] An andiron, fire-dog. 1 

1459-60 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 89 It, ij cobeitez 
alias laundyrens, ij rostyngyrens. 15H Nottingham Rec. 
No. 1384, 42 Unum lawndyrne, pretii xviijff. 154110 Lane. 
Wills Invent. I, 128, ij. old great laund irons, vs. 1590 
Inv. Line, in Midi. Co. Hist. Coll. II. 31 Item, .ij landyrons, 
one fire shovel], X640 Brathwait Boulster Left. 304 Her 
Pots, Pipkings, Kettles, band-irons with all her other 
Utensiles. 1685 Inv. Ck. Wetkerill of Keadby xs May 
(N. W. Line. Gloss.), One iyron potte and one land iyron 
with spitts and racks and crookes. 

d* Landiron 2 . Obs. [? f. Land sb. + Ikon jA] 
A kind of iron. _ - ! 

1428 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 8 Sent liym with hys aweti 
caringe Hj" & di. of landyren. Ibid. 3 He iiad mykyll with 
in him of dross and landtren. ' 

+ La’ndisb, a. Obs. Also 3 londisse, 5 land- 
ysshe. [f. Land sb. + -ish.] a. Belonging to the 
land or country; native, b. Of the commons or 
common people. 
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LAlND-JUNKEIt. 

aijoo K. Horn 634 A1 wi]> sarazines kyn, And none ! 
londi-.se Men [Ritson Mid uniondisshe menne, Of Sarazynes 
kerme]. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. x. 26 They putte no 
dyflfeience betwene them [.vc. the noblemen] & the landish- 1 
men. Ibid. xxiv. 76 Tke..alarme that the landysshe peple ' 
or commons maken. 1 

!i La,u&-jxmker (-yu-gksi). Also anglicized 
-younker. [(Jer.J A country- squire. i 

1840 Th ackkray Catherine ii, I . .eased a great fat-headed 
'Warwickshire land-junker . . of forty pieces. 1860 Motley 
Netherlands II. 548 Land-younkers. .paid their black-mail. 

Landlady (las'iidH’di). [f. Land sb. + Lady sb. 

Cf. landlord. J 

1 . 4 A woman who has tenants holding from her ’ 
(J.); ^fig. a mistress, rare. 

a 1536 Tisdale Expos. Matt. v. Wks. (1573I 210/1 Let thy 
wife visit thy Landladye three or four tymes in a yeare, 
wyth spised cakes . . and such like. 1600 Dekkf.r Fortnnntns 
Wks. 1873 I. 84 Great landlady of hearts pardon me. 1687 
Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. n,s.v. Landlady , I am the Tenant, and 
she is my Landlady. Mod. Our landlady lives next door. 

2 . The hostess of an inn ; the mistress of a lodging- 
or boarding-house. 

1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden! II. 56 She called for the 
Landlord and Landlady of the Lodging. 1637 Pepys Diary 
7 Oct., There was so much tearing company in the house 
that we could not see the landlady. 1734 Berkeley Let. to 
T. Prior 30 Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 227 The landlady of the 
lodging must . . be obliged to furnish linen. 1824 Scott 
Red gaunt let let. xii, We soon reached the Shepherd’s Bush, 
■where the old landlady was sitting up waiting for us. 1837 
Dickens Lett. 11 880) II. 30 We have a very obliging and 
comfortable landlady. 1S8S Rijskin Prceterita I. vii. 209 
The early widowed landlady of the King’s Head Inn. 

3 . Sc. One’s hostess, the wife of one’s host or 
entertainer. ? Obs. 

1815 Scott Guy M. iii, The circumstances of the landlady 
IMrs. Bertram, wife of the laird] were pleaded to Mannering 
. . as an apology for her not appearing to welcome her guest. 
Hence ( nonce-wds .) Jjandladydoin, the realm of 
landladies. La’udladyliood, -ship, the position 
or dignity of a landlady. LamcUadyish a., resem- 
bling or characteristic of a landlady. 

1854 Tati’s Mas- XXI. 349 The end of my landladyship 
is drawing nigh. 1862 J. Skinner Let. 12 July in Life xi. 
(1884) 209 Maggie was in all the dignity of landlady hood. 
1864 Realm 30 Mar. 8 Mrs. Falconer as Dame Quickly 
displayed a proper amount of landladyish indignation at 
her corpulent customer’s misdeeds. 1890 Baring-Goo ld 
Pennycomcqukks 194 When I come to landladydom. 
Land-law. [In sense i repr. OK. landlagu , f. 
land Land sb. + lagu Law sb} ; otherwise a modern 
formation. Cf. ON. lands fyg.] 

1 . (Also + land's law.) The law of a land or 
country ; the ' law of the land 

41000 Red. Sing. Pers. c. 4 in Schmid Gesetze 376 Beos 
landing u staent on suman lande. Ibid. c. 21 ibid. 382 
Landla^a syn mistlice, swa ic ser..sasde. <11300 Cursor 
M. 12095 hat he yu ne luue mare j>an lands lau, c 1380 
Wycuf Wks. (1880) 132 To stryue and piede for worldly 
possessions by londis lawe. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, 
’It’s the fashion here for decent bodies, and ilka land has its 
ain land-law '. 

2 . Law, or a law, relating to land considered as 
property, 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 253 The land-laws of that 
*ou n try, 1894 Daily News 20 Apr. 4/7 Mr. John Stuart 
Mill pointed out that the English land law system was 
peculiar, and even was alone, among the land law systems 
of Europe. 1894 F. N. Thorpe Govt. _ U. S. g Land-laws 
originate in the use of the laud for grazing. 

Land league. An association of Irish tenant 
farmers and others, organized in 1870 by Charles 
Stewart Parnell under the name of 4 The Irish 
National Land League’ (and suppressed by the 
Government in 188 1), having for its object primarily 
the reduction of rent, and ultimately the carrying 
out of radical changes in the Irish land-laws, e. g. 
by the substitution of peasant proprietors for land- 
lords. Hence Da-nd-league v. traits., to treat 
according to the principles of the Land League. 

I.a - nd-leagTier, a member of or sympathizer with 
the Land League, la’nd-lcaguism, the principles 
or practice of the Land League. 

1880 Libr, Univ. Know!. (N. Y.) VIII. 136 The Incendiary 
speeches of the Land Leaguers. 1881 Times 17 Jan. 12/2 
The Land League strikes at the root of Irish misery. i88it 
C. Gibbon Heart's Problem iv. (1884) 5® He could quite 
believe that the old tailor and his family had gone to 
America on some Land League commission. 1881 Sullivan 
in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 343 The Land League and Land 
Leaguism have kept the peace in Ulster on this occasion. 
1886 Sat. Rev, 6 Man 315/2 A Welsh Parliament, in 
which they might disestablish the hated Church, land- 
league the landlords. 

+ Land-leaper. Obs. Also 4-6 -leper(e, 5 
-lapor, 7 Sc. -leipar. [f. Land sb. + Leap v. (in 
1 he sense ‘ to run ’) + -eii l.j = Land-loper. 

[136a Lanol. P. PI. A. v, 258 pat Penitencia is pike he 
schulde polissche newe, And lepe with him ouerlond al his 
lyf tyme,] 1377 Ibid. B, xv. 207 He ne is noutjtc in lolleres, 
ne in _ lande-Ieperes [v. r. land-lepynge] bermytes. 14,. 
Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 565/46 Arvambultts, a londlepar. 
4x460 Towueley Myst. xvi. 166 Gett I those land lepars 
I breke ilka bone. 1560-77 Misogonus iv. ii. it (Brandi) 
Thou landleper, thou runagat roge, 1565 Calfhill Atisw. 
Treat. Crosse 51b, Then eyther was your author a Iyer, or a 
leude byshop: to forsake hys charge and be such a land- 
Jeaper. 1621 Burton Anat. Riel, 1. ii. m. xv. (16761 83/2 Let 
Marriners learn Astronomy.. Landleapers Geography. Ibid. 
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n. iii. iv. 212/2 Alexander, Caesar, Trajan, Adrian, were as 
50 many land-leapers, now in the East, now in the West, 
little at home. <11670 Hacket A bp. Williams 11. (1692) m 
As Budaeus says proverbially of a Land-leaper, that makes 
himself a Cripple and cries out for help, Tolle eum <jui non 
uovit. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Land-leaper' s-spurge, 
a kind of Herb. 

Hence •(- Xandleapt a., ? vagabond, runaway; 
Land-leaping sb. (arch.), ? vagabond style of 
living; ^a., vagabond. 

1377 Land-lepynge [see above]. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
x. Iv, {1612) 245 With her, Mendoza, Papists heie, forren, 
and Land-leapt Foes, x886 M. K. Macmillan Dngonet the 
Jester iii. 135 In good sooth your learning and land-leaping 
is nought but a kind of fooling. 

t Land-leave. Obs. ? A fee paid for permis- 
sion to convey goods over ce tain land. 

? 4x357 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 560 Pro 3 par. 
Molarum lucrand. .. praeter Lanaleve et cariag. eorundem, 
xiijx. iiijrt’. 1664 in Bargreave Coll. Tracts (1787) I. 57 The 
defendants pretended title to it as parcell of the town of 
Plymouth, and shewed usage to have had certain customs 
called land-leave, terrage, &c. 1669 in 4 th Rep. Hist. 

MSS. Comm. (1874) 405/2 Penrose .. said .. that he had 
always received a 15 th part of all goods cast on shore upon 
his ground for Landleave. 

Landless (lari! dies), a. [f. Land sb. + -dess.] 

1 . Not possessing land; having no landed property. 

4X000 La-tvs of Ac ihehtan 11, c. 8 in Schmid Gesetze 136 

Be lancileasum niannum . . j^if hwyle landless man foljode 
on oSre scire. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov, 115 We shall 
neither haue usurour dwell in this citee, nor gentilmen 
landlesse. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. i. 98 Young Fortinbras .. 
Hath. .Shark’d vp a List of Lnndlesse Resolutes. 1638 
Brome Antipodes 1. i. Wks. 1873 III. 234 As mad as land- 
lesse Squire could bee. 18x4 Scott Let. of Isles in. xxxi, 
A landless prince, whose wandering life Is but one scene of 
blood and strife. 1865 Edin. Rev. CXXI. 36 Turned 
adrift landless and homeless. 1878 N. A liter. R ev. CXX V 1 1 . 
102 The negro, poor, landless, and deserted by the North. 

2. Without land, void of land. 

1605 Sylvester Du JSartas 11. iii. 111. Law 1107 A Fruit- 
less, Flood-less, yea a Land-less Land. 1868 Morris 
Earthly Par. (1870) I. 16 Risk dying in an unknown land- 
less sea. Ibid., Within the landless waters of the west. 
Hence Lamdlessness. 

1851 H. Melville Whale xxiii. 118 In landlessness alone 
resides the highest truth. 

La-nd line. 

1 . The outline of the land against sky and sea. 

1875 W. MTlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 50 Ross Isle 

terminates the land-line of the view. 

2 . A telegraphic line running overland, as opposed 
to a cable. 

1834 S. E. Dawson Handllt. Canada 21 The [telegraphic] 
cables and the land-lines in British Columbia. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 9 Dec. 8/1 The Western Union now controls the 
land-line system of the United States. 

3 . f ishing. Line passing from the end of the seine 
to the shore (Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1SS4). 

Land-lock (lae’ndlpk), sb. rare. [? Lack-forma- 
tion from next.] 

+ 1 . The condition of being landlocked. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Grant, jx. 45 Land locked. 
Land locke, is when the land is round about you. 

attrib. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Shropsh. 111. (1662) t, 
I behold it [44. Shropshire] really (though not so Reputed) 
the biggest Land-lock-shire in England. 

2 . Landlocked country. 

1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVII. 239/2 From Prospect Hill is 
had a delightful view of the Devonshire Valley, one of those 
many deceptive land locks, which [etc.]. 

Landlocked (ke-udlpkt), pa. p pie. and ppl. a. 
[See Lock v .] Shut in or enclosed by land ; almost 
entirely surrounded by land, as a harbour, etc. 
Also transf. of fish : Living in land-locked waters 
so as to be shut off from the sea. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 92 In the lesser of 
these iiands, is a cave for a small ship to ryde in, land-lockt. 
1697 Dryden Firg., Georg. Ded. (1721) I. 194 A good Con- 
science is a Port which is Land-lock’d on every side. 1740 
YVoodroofe in li airway's Trav. (1672) 1 . iv. lix. 275 Twelve 
or fifteen sail of ships might lie land-locked, with the utmost 
security. 1779 Forrest Foy. N. Guinea 253 Went farther 
round into a land-locked bay, and moored the vessel. 1840 
R, H. Dana Bef. Mast xiv. 36 Decidedly the best harbour 
on the coast, being completely land-locked. 1868 Rep. U S. 
Commissioner Agric, 324 The taking of. .land-locked salmon 
by any other means than by hook and hand-line is pro- 
hibited, 1876 Page Adv. Text-bit. Geol. ii. 44 The shores 
of the iand-locked Baltic. 

b. Hemmed in, limited, or hindered from move- 
ment by surrounding land. 

X770 Baretti Journ. Lend, to Genoa I. xiv. 88 Our land- 
lock’d Ladies on the other side the Alps. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred Hi. vii, The little caravan was apparently land- 
locked. _ 1855 Kingsley Glaucus (1878)62 Along a pleasant 
road, with land-locked glimpses of the bay. 

Land-loper, -leraper (ltemdl^-upor, -lampai). 
Now chiefly Sc. Also 7 -lowper, 8 -looper. [ad. 
Du. landlouper ( = MHG. lantloufsere, G, land- 
Idufer), f. land Land sb, + loopen to run: see 
Leap v. Cf. Landleapkr.] 

1 . One who runs up and down the land ; a vaga- 
bond ; Jig. + a renegade ; an adventurer. 

15.. tr. Bull Pope Martin (c 1417) in Foxe A.tf M. (1583) 
648/2 Certaine Archheretickes haue risen and sprong vp. . 
being landlopers, schismatikes, and seditious persons. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Fit villotier, a lande loper, 
a runnagate. a 1605 Polwart Flyting -w. Montgomerie 
757 Land lowper, light skowper, ragged rowner like a 
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raven. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 1x4 Hee [Perkin Warbeck] 
had beene from his Child-hood such a Wanderer, or (as the 
King called him) such a Land-loper. 1642 Howell For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 57 Such Travellers as these may bee termed 
Land-lopers, as the Dutchman saitb, rather than Travellers. 
x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 799 A Land- 
loper, prxdo. ' 1701 C. Wollhy Jrnl. New Vink (i860) 
19 The materials of this Journal have laid by me several 
years expecting that some Landlooper or other in those 
parts would have done it more methodically. 1816 ScoTr 
Antiq. xiii. This High-German iand-louper, Dousterswivel. 
2855 Motley Dutch Rep. iv. iii. (1866) 596 Bands of land- 
loupers had been employed, .to set fire to villages and towns 
in every direction. 

Comb. 1787 Burns Let. to W. Nicol 1 June, My land- 
lowper-like stravaguin. 

T 2. — Land-lubber. Obs. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xviii, We lay by and run adrift, 
that is in a Landlopers phrase, we temporis'd it. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Land-lopers or Land-lubbers , 
Fresh-water Seamen so called by the true Tail's. 1725 in 
New Cant. Diet. 

La’nd-lo:piii,g, -lotcpisig, ppl. a. Now Sc. 
[Lack- formation irom prec. 1 -ingL] Wandering, 
roving, vagabond. Also fig. 

1577 Holihshed Chroii. 11807-8) II. 401 These his land- 
loping legats and Nuncios have their manifold collusions 
to cousen Christian kingdoms of their revenues. X694 S. 
Johnson Notes Past Let. Bp. Burnet 1. 32 It is a Lond- 
lopeing Argument. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxvi, I canna think 
it an unlawfu' thing to pit a bit trick on sic a land-louping 
scoundrel, that just lives by tricking honester folk. 1828 
— F. M. Perth iv, These land-louping Highland scoundrels. 

Landlord (lse-ndlpad), sb. Aiso 6 land(i)s- 
lord. [f. Land sb. + Lord sb. OE. had land- 
hlaford , but the mod. word is a new formation.] 

1 . Originally, a lord or owner of land ; in recorded 
use applied only spec, to the person who lets land 
to a tenant. Hence (perh. already in 16th c.) in 
widened sense (as the correlative of tenant ) : A 
person of whom another person holds any tenement, 
whether a piece of land, a building or part of a 
building. 

<21000 in Earle Land Charters (1888) 376 Ait selcum were 
$e hinnan Sam .xxx. bidan is gebyreS oefre se oSer fisc Sam 
landhlaforde. c 1000 Laws of Edgar Suppl. c. 11 in Schmid 
Gesetze xo6 Healde se land-hlaford bset forstolene orf. .oS 
[iset se asenfrigea just ^eacsige. 14x9 I-iber Albus 192 b 
(Rolls) 1. 221 Le lessour, appelle 4 landlorde'. 1455-6GREGORY 
Chron. (Camden) 199 Tne Lombardys. .toke grete old man- 
cyons in Wynchester . . and causyd the londe lordys to do 
grete coste in reparacyons. 1552 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) 
App. in. ii. 152 Suche rate as thei paye in yerely rent, .to 
the landelordes therof. 1553 T, Wilson Rhet. 15 Would 
servamites obey their masLers..the tenaunt his landlorde. 
1557 F. Seager Sck. Virtue 1071 in Bnbees Bk., Ye that 
be landlordes and haue housen to let. 1587 Sc. Acts 
fas, VI (1814) III. 462/x pe landislordes and baillies vpoun 
quhais landis and in quhais Jurisdictioun [>ai duell. c 1590 
Greene Fr. Bacon x. 11, 1 am the lands-lord keeper of thy 
holds. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 113 Landlord of England 
art thou, and not King. 1662 Stillingkl. Orig. Sacr. m. 
iii. § 1 His Landlord may dispossess him of all he hath 
upon displeasure. 1701 De Foe Orig. Power People Misc. 
(1703) 157 If the King was universal Landlord, he ought to 
be universal Governor of Right. 1809 Lamb Let. to 
Coleridge 7 June, I have been turned out of my chambers 
in the Temple by a landlord who wanted them for himself. 
18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 282 Six months notice to quit 
must be given by a landlord to his tenant at will. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 381 The doctrine was 
established that the King was the supreme landlord. 1878 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 92 The laws concerning landlord 
and tenant have been made by landlords, 
b- fig- (said of God.) 

a 1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 6 It wounded me the Land- 
lord of all times Should let long lives and leases to their 
crimes. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of People 59 It is no 
wonder if God our great Land-lord, layes his arrest upon 
our tillage. 

2 . a. In extended sense: The person in whose 
house one lodges or boards for payment; one’s 
‘ host ’. b. The master of an inn, an innkeeper. 

<11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xm. § 86 He new dressed 
himself, changing clothes with his landlord. 1692 Luttrkll 
Brief Ret. (1857) II. 411 His landlords daughter testified 
that [etc.]. 1724 Swift Diapier's Lett. i. YVks. 1761 III. 
21 Suppose you go to an alehouse with that base money 
and the landlord gives you a quart for four of those half- 
pence. 1774 Goldsm. Retal. 3 If our landlord supplies us 
with beef and with fish. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. i, 
I suppose, sir, 1 must charge the landlord to be very 
particular where he stows this? 1870 Daily News 16 Apr., 
The word landlord is never used here [re. New England] in 
its primary or English signification, and is applied only to 
the keeper of a tavern or boarding house. 

3 . A host or entertainer (in private). Chiefly Sc. 

1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 65 Which their new 

landlords took very kindly. 1858 Ramsay Remin, Ser. 1. 
(1860) 256 Persons still persist among us in calling the head 
of the family, or the host, the landlord. 1864 Burton Scot. 
Abr. I. i. 26 Not so satisfactory . . as the confiding landlord 
expects it to he. 

Landlordism (lce-ndlp.idiz’m). [f. prec. sb. + 
-ISM.] The principles or practice of landlords ; 
the system according to which land is owned by 
landlords to whom tenants pay a fixed rent (chiefly 
used with reference to Ireland) ; advocacy or prac- 
tice of such a system. 

1844 Marv Hknnell Soc. Systems 82 The Mail, the 
recognized organ of Irish landlordism. 1849 Cobden Speeches 
87 If it is the spirit of landlordism that stands in the way 
of improvement in Ireland. 1880 McCarthy Own Times 
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IV. 281 The landlordism of Ireland was, compared with 
most European institutions, a thing of the day before 
yesterday. 

La'ndlordly, a. [-lyL] Belonging to or 
characteristic of a landlord or landlords. 

1853 Lowei.l Moorehead Jrnl. Prose Wks. 1890 I. r8 He 
waits upon it himself in the good old landlordly fashion. 
1866 Daily Tel. 8 Jan. 4/6 Landlordly coercion. 1897 
Maitland Domesday Beyond 199 As far as landlordly 
rights are concerned. 

t La ndlordry. Obs. rare - 1 . [-BY.] Land- 
lords as a class. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. i. 98 Such pilfri.ig slips of Pety 
land-lord rye, 

Lanalor&sMp. [-ship.] The position or 
condition of a landlord ; the tenure of such a 
position. Also, with poss. pron,, used as a title. 

[1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 15 The evil system of middle- 
landlordship ] _ 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. lit. 44 
[He] did not intend to retire yet awhile to the landlord- 
ship_ of the Bell. 1874 Ruskin Fore Clan. IV. 199 Neither 
British constitution nor British law ., can keep your land- 
lordships safe, 1897 Maitland Domesday <$• Beyond 172 
Lordship in becoming landlordship begins to lose its most 
dangerous element. 

_ Land-lubber (larndlzubai). [Lubber occurs 
in the 16th c. in this sense.] A sailor’s term of 
contempt for a landsman. 

a 1700 [see Land-lofer 2]. 1752 Johnson RamblertJo. ig8 
P ix My Uncle. .hid me prepare myself against next year 
for no land lubber should touch his money. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Tram. (1849) 417 There was many a land-lubber looked 
on that might much better have swung in his stead. 1875 
R. F. Burton Gorilla L. II. 15 The philosophic landlubber 
often wonders at the eternal restlessness of his naval brother- 
man, 1884 Par Eustace 130 The service is not intended to 
pamper landlubbers, but to make smart seamen. 

Hence Landlubberish, La'ndlubberly ad/s. 
1829 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 912 Land- 
lubberish terms. 1860 Dickens Lett. 4 Sept. 11880) II. 119 
The costermongers in the street outside, .have an earthy, 
and, as I may say, a.landlubberly aspect. 1893 Vizetelly 
Glances Back I. viii. 166 My land-lubberly intelligence 
failed to grasp the proper meaning. 

Landman (lae’ndmsen). [OE. landmann. f. 
land Land sb. + mann Man sb. Cf. MHG. lant- 
man native, mod.G. landmann , Du. landman 
countryman, peasant, farmer. Of. Landsman.] 

+ 1 . A man of a (specified or indicated) country. 
Countryman i. Obs. rare. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Exod . 179 (Gr.) Feond onsexon laflum 
eaxan landinanna cyme, c 1000 Ordin. Dunssete c. 6 in 
Schmid Gesetze 360. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vii. 29 The 

Englishman of many other nations is least atheisticall. . ; 
hut . . he may fall not unlikely sometimes as anv other land 
man into an uncouth opinion. 

2 . A countryman, peasant. 

(In Carlyle, after G. landmann.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28072 Nu sal i tell [>e . . Hu |>u sal sceu (ii 
scrift to preist, ..pat landmen mai suinquat lere, To scape 
pair scrift wit pis samplere. Ibid. 29411 Quen he [a clerk] 
chaunges ernn or wede, And funden [es] in land mans dede. 
1407 Extracts Aberd. Rest. (1844) I. 60 That euere burges 
saf inbring certaine landmen, out duellaris . . to remane 
within the tone. 1543 Ibid, rgt The toune is hauely mur- 
murk be the landmen. 1825 Carlyle Schiller in. (1845) 215 
They are no philosophers or tribunes, but frank, stalwart 
landmen. 

3 . = Landsman 2. Now rare or Obs. 

1480 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 9, iij. M. men, lande 
men and maryners ... arrayed for the werre. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. Cl. iv. iii. n If tomorrow Our Nauie thriue, I 
haue an absolute hope Our Landmen will stand vp. 1664 
J. Keymor Dutch Fish. 6 Thus they make their Land- 
men Seamen, their Seamen Fishermen, their Fishermen 
Mariners. 1752 Fielding Amelia 111. iv, What inspires a 
landman with the highest apprehension of danger gives not 
the least concern to a sailor. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 
(ed. 7) II. 129 The Distinction between Landmen and Sea- 
men on board, which used to create Animosity, and subject 
the Landmen to some Hardships. 1808 G. Edwards Bract. 
Flan i. 7 The facility with which these convert landmen into 
sailors. 1846 Whatf.ly A ddit. Elem. Rhet.3 Nautical terms 
..it is little loss to a landman to be ignorant of. 

+ 4 =. A man having landed property. Obs. _ 

1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 156 But kirkmennis cursit 
substance semis sweit Till landmen, w‘ pat leud burd lyme 
are lytlit. 1670 Blount Law Diet. (1691), Landman , the 
Terre-tenant. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. Ill, 
iii. (1737) 405 A Gentleman of three Generations claims 
Precedency from any ordinary Land-man, who has but 
newly acquired his Lands. 

Landmark (lse’ndmark). [OE. landmearc fern. : 
see Land sb. and Mark sb, (Cf. G. landmark 
boundary, landmarke sailor’s landmark.)] 

1 . The boundary of a country, estate, etc. ; an 
object set up to mark a boundary line. 

J** in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 189 Seo landmearce 1$ of 
Terstan upp be Hohtunmga mearce. a 1000 Juliana 635 
Da waes xdasded lond-mearce neah. 1535 Coverdale Job 
x.siv. 2 Some men there be, that remoue other mens londe 
markes. 1611 Bible Deut. xxvii. 17 Cursed be he that 
remooueth his neighbours land-marke [Coverdale mark]. 
1791 Burke Corn-. (1844) III. 211 When.. he returned to the 
possession of his estates, . . he found none of the ancient 
landmarks removed. 1838 Tmrlwall Greece II, xiv. 235 
The landmarks of Plattea . . were carried forward to the 
Asopus. Ibid, IV. xxxvi. 416 The landmarks which separated 
the two states had been removed. 

Jig. a 165a J. Smith Sel. Disc, iv. 126 May we not too hastily 
displace the ancient terminL-and remove the land-marks of 
virtue and vice? 1771 Junius' Lett. Ixi. 319 He has intro- 
duced new law, and removed the landmarks established by 
former decisions. 1858 Bright Sp . , Reforms 27 Oct. (1876) 


284, 1 do not wish to endanger or remove any of the ancient 
landmarks of our Constitution. 

T to. A district. Obs. [Ho formerly G. landmark.) 

1550 W. Lynne Carton's Cron. 255 He wrought much wo 
to the citie of Brunswike, roauing and burnyng in her 
suburbes, villages, landtnarkes, and jurisdictions. 

2 . An object in the landscape, which, by its 
conspicuousness, serves as a guide in the direction 
of one’s course (prig. and esp. as a guide to sailors 
in navigation) ; hence, any conspicuous object 
which characterizes a neighbourhood or district. 

1570 Dee .Math, Pref. 18 Hydrographie, reqttireth a par- 
ticular Register ot certaine Land markes . . from tiie sea. 1637 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 43 A Land marke, is any 
Mountaine, Rocke, Church, Wind-mill or the like, that the 
Pilot can know by comparing one by another how they 
beare by the compasse. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 432 1th’ 
midst an Altar as . the Laud-mark stood. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. ii. 11840) 34 Having no chart for the coast, nor 
any land-mark. 1856 Fuoude Hist. Fug. (1858) 11. vii. 183 
Like unskilful sailors who have lost the landmarks of their 
course.. 1859 Dickens Lett, 11880) II. 91 The bouse alto- 
gether is the great landmark of the whole neighbourhood. 

fig. 1712 Hughes Sped. No. 3 1 6 y 2 Now one' Face of Indo- 
lence overspreads the whole, and I have no Land-mark to 
direct myself by. 1880 Times 18 Sept. 93 Two or three 
land-marks, however, in the dreary waste [of evidence] 
attract attention. 

3 . (In mod. use.) An object which marks or is 
associated with some event or stage in a process ; 
esp. a characteristic, a modification, etc., or an 
event, which marks a period or turning-point in 
the history of a thing. 

1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. ii. 46 This important land- 
mark in our social history. 1862 Mill Util it. 5 This. .man, 
whose system of thought will long remain one of the land- 
marks in the history of philosophical speculation. 1870 
Rolleston Aitim. Life 127 The black pigment specks which 
are seen in this variety [of leech]. . seem to point in the same 
direction as those more constant land-marks just specified. 
1884 W. K. Parker Mammal. Descent vii. (1885) 177 In 
these skulls the landmarks are all gone, except the holes for 
the vessels and nerves (etc.]. 

La*nd-marsh.al. [ad. Sw. landtmarskalk, 
G. landmarschall ,J a. In Sweden, the speaker or 
president ot the assembly of the first estate, b. In 
Prussia, Austria, etc., the marshal of a province. 

1682 Loud. Gas. No. 1767/1 His Majesty has named Baron 
Fabian Wrede, to be Land-Marshal, that is, Speaker, or 
President, in the Assembly of the Nobility and Gentry. 
1711 Ibid. No. 4808/1 His Majesty has. .conterr’d the Em- 
ployment of Land-Marshal of Prussia upon his Chamberlain. 
1862 H. Marrv'at Year in Sweden I. 408 No member was 
allowed to leave the chamber during the transaction of 
business without permission of the landinarshal. 1898 Daily 
News 29 Jan. 7/3 The Moravian Diet at Briinn. . . The 
Landroarsnal, who was presiding, asked them to leave 
the Diet. 

La nd-measure. +a. Measurement of land 
(obs,). b. Any of the denominations of measure- 
ment used in stating the area of land (e.g. the acre, 
the rood, etc.) ; also applied as a name for the 
system of such denominations in current use. 

1611 Cotgr., Latte . . a Land-measure . . in some places 
longer then in other. 166a Atwei.i. Faithf. Surveyor i. 1 
Of errours in Land-measure. 1837 Boucher Mensuration 5 
Land Measure by Gunter’s Chain. 100 linear links = 1 linear 
chain. 1900 Addy in N. .)• Q. 20 Oct. 303/1 (heading) English 
and Roman Land Measures. 

So La'jid-naeasuring, -measurement, the art 
or process of determining by measurement the area 
of lands, fields, farms etc. : properly a subordinate 
branch of land-surveying, but the terms are often 
used synonymously. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 14 Other Philosophers, writing 
Rules for land measuring. 1849 Chambers' Inform. II. 624/1 
The principle of throwing the area of any given field or set 
of fields into triangular spaces, is that pursued in all pro- 
cesses of land-measurement. Ibid. 624/2 In land-measuring, 
the scale of operations is ordinarily too limited to require 
any such allowance for difference of levels. 

La’nd-measurer. 

1 . One whose occupation is land-measuring. 

1632 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Layd out on 

our selues and the landmeasurer when we went to . . laye 
out our land. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. m. 232 
A staid, thick, sober, silent, middle-aged personage, who 
united the offices of schoolmaster and land-measurer. 

2 . [tr. mod.L. geometra.) A geometer moth. 

r88 . Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 66 The Geometrae (or Land 
Measurers). 

La'nd-mere. ? Obs. In 7 -meare, 9 -meer. 
[f. Land sb. + Mere sb. (OE. nnkre). Cf. Landi- 
mere. ] A boundary of land. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 5 And then by land- 
mearesfrom Kilhredyn to Cronmere Water. 1884 C. Rogers 
Soc. Life Scot/. 1 1, xiv. 333 Land Meer Processions, or Riding 
of the Marches, 

t La’nd-meter. Obs. In 6-7 -xneater, 7 
-meeter. [f. Land sb. +• Meter, agent-n. f. Mete 
v,, to measure.] A land-measurer or surveyor. 

158a E. Worsop (title) A Discoverie of Sundrie errours 
and faults daily committed by Landemeaters to the damage 
of her Maiesties subiects. 1608 Norton Sievin' s Disme 
D 2 The greater number of Land-meaters vse not tbe Pole, 
but a chayne line of 3, 4 or 5 Perch long, c *613 Soc. Cond. 
People Anglesey (i860) 32 The English yard . . is used by,, 
masons, carpenters, lancf-meeters and others. 1636 Bedwell 
(title) The Way to Geometry, being necessary . , for Astro- 
nomers, Geographers, Land-meaters [etc.], by Peter Ramus. 


So f lana-mete, a measurement ofland ; + Xand- 
xneting’, land-measuring. 

1608 Norton Steviu's Disme D 1 b. Of the Computations 
of Land-mealing. Ibid. D 4 b, Tbe like is sufficiently 
maniiest amongst Land-meats an surfaces. 

La-nd-metsfcer. Sc. [See Metster (f. Mete 

V. + -SUER).] = LAND-METER. 

1726 Minutes Presbytery in Sage Memorab. Domesiica 
(1889) I. 7 Cite masons, wrights, and land metiers [‘/read 
-met sters]. The said, .land-melsters [read metsters] being 
duly sworn. 1822 Law Case, Rev. D. Macarthur (Jam.), 
John Currie, land-metster. 

L an do, obs. form of Landau. 

Landocracy (laendp-krasi). jocular, [f. Land 
sb. : ste -cracy.J The class of people which owes 
its controlling position in the country to its posses- 
sion of landed property. So La’ncLocrat, a member 
of this class. 

1848 Simmonds's Colon. Mag. Aug. 343 The Landocracy 
— in which term we comprehend all landowners great and 
small, a 1865 Cobden in Daily Nevis (1869) 16 jam. The 
aristocracy and landocracy and moneyocracy who govern our 
elections, 1882 T. Mozley Remin. II. xcviii. 173 [I felt] 
a deep grievance with the British landocracy. 1893 Nat. 
Observer 23 Sept. 4E4/1 The wail of the landocrat is heard 
in the land. 

Landowner (larnddnnai). [f. Land sb. + 
Owner.] An owner or proprietor ol land. Hence 
Iia'ndownersMp. 

a 1733 North Ld. Npr. North (1742I 137 Any Land Owner 
may make that which they call a Key, next to the River. 
1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. xii. (1879) 255 Each landowner in 
the valley possesses a certain portion of hill-country, 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 141 Landowners hastened to 
sell their estates for whatever could be got. 1867 Mus- 
grave Nooks Old France II. 334 England’s landownership 
will never he without the representatives and reflected 
honours of her ancient Aristocracy. 1878 Jevons Print. 
Pol. Econ. 91 Many large land-owners in England refuse to 
let their land for long periods. 

So Iia’ndovming' sb. and a. 

*845 Miall in Nouconf. V. 149 The landowning majority 
contemplate no concessions. 1881 Maau. Mag. XLIV. 127 
Landowning and farming are as much businesses as cotton- 
spinning. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 1 . 280, 1 ., have 
no landowning relations. 

Landrail (lte’ndr? 1 !). [See Bail sb. ; cf. water- 
rail. So G. landralle.) The corn-crake, Crex 
pratensis. 

1766 Pennant Zeal. (1768) II. 387 The land rail lays from 
twelve to twenty eggs, of a dull white color, marked with 
a few yellow spots. 1828 Stark Flem. Nat, Hist. I. 302 
The Land-Rail is a migratory species, appearing in Britain 
about the latter end of April, and departing about the 
middle or close of September. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 
1. 3 Through the dew The landrail brushed. 

La’nd-rat. [Cf. G. landratte , -raize land -rat, 
land-lubber.] A rat that lives on land, f Also 
used as a term of abuse. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. iii. 24 There be land rats, and 
water rats, water theeues.and land theeues — I mean, pirates. 
1609 Dkkker Gut's Horne-bh. Wks. (Grosarti II. 233 The 
Duke’s 7 'omb is a Sanctuary, and will keepe you alive from 
wormes and land-rattes, that long to be feeding on your 
carkas. 1632 Shirley Ball iv. ii, I.o. Will you not draw? 
Bo. Not against your honour, hut you shall see. La. And 
vex my eyes to look on such a Land-rat. i860 Wynter 
Curios. CivVizat. 129 There are in England two kinds of 
land-rats, — the old English black rat, and the Norwegian 
or brown rat. 

Landress, Landrie, obs. ff. Laundress, -by. 
La’Ud-rigllt. OE. and Hist. [OE. landriht 
(see Land sb. and Right sb.) : cf. OS. landreht , 
OFris. landriucht, OHG. lantreht, G. landrecht.) 
‘Law of the land ; legal rights of natives of the 
country ; legal obligation connected with land or 
estate ’ (Sweet Ags. Did.). 

Beowulf Or.) 2886 Londrihtes mot ftere mse^burje monna 
aexhwylc idel hweorfan. a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 1911 iGr.) 
Unc modige ymb mearce sittab. ,ne willafr rnmor unc land- 
riht heora. — Exod. 354 Landriht xej>ah. *872 E, W. 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 236 note. In later days it was a prin- 
ciple of Laud-right that no freeman should be amerced 
* above his wer’, 1892 Stopford A. Brooke E. E. Lit . i. 6 
He received money and landright from the King. 

Landscape (lsemdskeip). Forms: a. 7 lan-(d)-, 
landtsehap, lantschape, landb-shape, landseap, 
-ekap, (lantskop, land-scept), 7-8 landskape, 
-scltape, -shape, -ehape, 7- landscape. 0 . 6-8 
(9 arch.) landskip ; also 6 lauuee-skippe, 7 
lan(d)tskip, lantse(h)ip, lansoippe, land-, lant- 
skipp. [a, Du. landschap (— OE. landscipe masc., 
OS. landscepi neut., OHG. lantscaf, mod.G. land- 
schaft fern., ON. landskap-r masc.), f. land Land 
sb. + -sc hap (see -ship). The word was introduced 
as a technical term of painters J the corrupt form in 
-skip was according to our quots. a few years earlier 
than the more correct form,] 

1 . A picture representing natural inland scenery, 
as distinguished from a sea picture, a portrait, etc. 

n. 1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 13 The cunning 
Painter .. Limning a Land-scape, various, rich, and rare. 
1605 B, Jonson Masque Blackness Wks. (1616) 893. First, 
for the Scene, was drawne a Landtsehap, consisting of 
small woods. 16., A. Gibson II Envoy in Guillim's 
Heraldry (16 60), As in a curious Lant-scbape, oft we see 
Nature, so follow’d, as we think it’s she. 1683 Dkvdrh 
Lift Plutarch Ded. 18 Let this part of the landschape be 



LANDSCAPE. 

cast into shadows that the heightnings of the other may 
appear more beautiful. 1821 Craig Led, Drawing' v. 271 
If. .you paint your landscapes in oil-colours. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Ess., Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 145 In landscapes, the painter 
should give the suggestion of a fairer creation than we 
know. 1899.L. Gust in Nat. Gallery Brit. Art 8 The land- 
scapes exhibited on this occasion by Constable. 

1598 R. I-Iayducke tr. Lomazzo in. i. 94 In a table 
donne by Cresar Sestius where hee had painted Landskipes, 
1615 G. Sanoys Tran, 154 Vallies such as are figured in the 
most beautifull land-skips. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 216, 

I give alsoe vnto her .Lam’, the landskipp inamiled vpon gold 
which is in the Dutch cabinett in my closett. 1698 Fever 
Acc. E. India $ P. 83 Such a Troop as went to apprehend 
our Saviour, dressetl after the same manner we find them on 
old Landslips. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 116 The perfections 
of a fine Landskip decrease, when you behold it at a close 
view. 1718 J. ClIAMBEHLAYNfC A 'dig. Philos. (1730) III. xxv. 

§ 29 A noble Landskip of Men, Trees, Flowers . . and such 
like. 1723 Watts Logic 11. iv, As a Painter who professes 
to draw a fair and distinct Land-lap in tne Twilight, when 
he can hardly distinguish a House from a Tree. 

f b. spec. The background of scenery in a portrait 
or figure-painting. Ob s. 

1656 Blount Glossagr., Landskip, Parergou, Paisage or 
By-work, which is an expressing of the Land, by Hills, 
Woods, Castles, Valleys, Rivers, Cities, &c. as far as may be 
shewed in our Horizon. All that which in a Picture is not 
of the body or argument thereof is Landskip, Parergon, or 
by-work. 1676 Beale Pocket-bk. in H. Walpole Vertue's 
A need. Paint. (1786) 111. 134, I gave Mr. Manby two ounces 
of very good lake.. in consideration of the landskip he did 
in the Countess of Clare’s picture. 

2. A view or prospect of natural inland scenery, 
such as can be taken in at a glance from one point 
of view ; a piece of country scenery. 

a. 1725 Pope Odyss. m. 630 O’er the shaded landscape 
rush’d the night. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 773 Sumptuous 
Cities ..gild our Landschape with _ their glut ’ ring Spires. 
1750 Gray Elegy 5 Now fades the glimmering landscape on 
the sight. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm.y. 99 There are no 
two more different landscapes than the same under altered 
skies. *877 Black Green Past. ii. (1878) it What could be 
a fitter surrounding for this young English girl than this 
English-looking landscape? 

(3. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 7oStreit mine eye has caught 
new pleasures Whilst the Lantskip round it measures, 1635 
A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 86 As terrible to them as 
a Lanscippe with a May-pole in it, . 1697 Addison Ess. 
Georg, in Dryden’s iTrg. sig. r 4 It raises in our Minds a 
pleasing variety of Scenes and Landskips. 171a — Sped. 
No. 411 r 2 Scenes and Landskips more beautiful than any 
that can he found in the whole Compass of Nature. 1748 
Anson's Voy. u. i. in Thus we coasted the shore, fully em- 
ployed in the contemplation of this diversified landskip. 1853 
Bailey Mystic 107. Where bright Herat, city of roses, fights 
With dome and minaret the landskip green. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders (ed, 31 29 The hues of the landskip and the sen. 

3. In generalized sense (from 1 and 2 ) : Inland 
natural scenery, or its representation in painting. 

a. 1606 DttKKKR Sev. Sinties Ded., A Drollevie (or Dutch 
peece of Lautskop). 1747 Hoare in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 
570 These Pictures shew, that the Antients understood Per- 
spective and Landschape. 1795 Coleridge Lines on Climb- 
ing Brockley Coomb, What a luxury of landscape meets My 
gaze 1 1844 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851) I. Pref. to ed. 2. 23 
The true ideal of landscape is precisely the same as that of 
the human form. 1873 Pater Renaissance 142 The feeling 
for landscape is often described as a modern one. 

fi. 1602 Dekker Satirowaslix C 2, Good peaces of lant- 
skip, shew best a far off. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems 104 Like imagin’d Landskip in the Aire. 1667 
Milton P. L. v. 142 The Sun . ,■ Discovering in wide Lant- 
skip all the East Of Paradise and Edens happie .Plains. 
1678 Cud worth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 855 Landskip in Picture. 

4. In various obsolete transf. and fig. uses. 

+ a. A view, prospect of something. 

1612 W. Parkf.s Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 22 In my mentall 
and priuate Peregrinations, taking a view and land-scape . . 
of all the famous Courts and Cities of the world. 1638 R. 
Franck North. Mem. (1821) 195 Come, then, let us break 
the heart of these hills, and bless our eyes with a landskip 
of the Lowlands. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India if P. 3 Too 
great a distance to take a perfect Landschap, it being only 
discernible to he Land, a 1711 Ken Serin. Wks. (1838) 153 
The Love of God. .presented Daniel with a clearer land- 
scape of the Gospel than any other prophet ever had. 
f b. A distant prospect : a vista. (Of. 2 b.) 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V, 204, I care 
not, if in a diinroe farre of lattnce-skippe, I take the 
paines to describe this .. Metropolis of the reticle Fish. 
a 1S13 OverBuky Charac,, Whore 1 1616*, The sins of other 
women shew in Latidscip, far off and full of shadow ; hers 
in Statue, neere hand, and bigger in the life. 1643 T. 
Fuller Seim. Reform. {1875 ) 6 The Jewes..saw Christ 
presented in a land-scept, and beheld him through the 
perspective of faith. 1634 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 6* 
These storms appeared as Land-skaps and aloof. 1698 
Norris Prod. Disc, IV, 221 Nothing which this visible 
World can set before us is, worthy our regard, especially 
when at the End of the Landskip the Invisible Glories of 
Heaven Solicit and Court our Love, 
fo. The object of one’s gaze. 

1639 Lady Alimony 11. v. C 4, There is a Caranto-man 
with all my heart ! must Beauty be his Laud-skip on the 
seat of Justice? 1664 Li>. Falkland Marriage Nt. 1. i, 4 
At distances she is a Goodly Landskip. 

f d. A sketch, adumbration, outline ; occas, a 
faint or shadowy representation. 
a 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. Irene Wks. (1711) 168 Imaginary 
and fantastical councils, landskips of commonwealths. 
165° Charlbton Paradoxes 69 Every single entity con- 
tames. .an adumbration or landskip of the whole Vntverse. 
a 1680 Charnock A ttrib . God (1 68z) 420 This is but a small 
Landskip of some of his Works of Power, the' outsides or 
extremities of it. 1693 Bentley Boyle Led., x. (1715) 366 
This short but true Sketch and faithful Landskip of Popery. 
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1709 Mrs. Manley New A tal. (ed. 2) II, 57 A Feint, a dis- 
tant Landshape of immortal joys. 

f e. A compendium, epitome. 

1636 in Clarendon Hist. Kelt. xv. §. 1 13 That Landskip 
IMS. lantskipp] of iniquity, that Sink of Sin, and that Com- 
pendium of baseness, who now calls himself our Protector. 
a. 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 11. (1693) 39 London .. is .. 
our England of England, and our Landskip and Represent- 
ation of the whole Island. 1679 C. Nksse Antid. agsi. 
Popery 104 To give but a scantling and landskip of some of 
them. Ibid, 197 This scantling landskip or compendium. 
[1826 Scott Woodst. xxv, That landscape of iniquity, that 
sink of sin, . . Oliver Cromwell.] 

j*f. A bird's-eye view ; a plan, sketch, map, 

1642 Howell For, Trav. (Arb.i 21 Some have used to get , 
on the top of the highest Steeple, where onemay view. .all 
the Countrey circumjacent, .and so take a Landskip of it. 
c 1643 — Lett, 117261 87 If you saw the Landskip of it {viz. 
a house] you would be mightily taken with it. 1657 R. 
Ljgon Barbadoes (1673) 2 The weather clearing up, the 
Master and Mates drew out several plots and Landscapes : 
which they had formerly taken upon the Coast of Fiance 
and England. ? a 1700 Frost of 1683-4 (Percy Soc.i p. xiv, 
There was first a map, or landskip, cut in copper, represent- 
ing all the manner of the camp. 1723 Pres, State Russia !, 
306 It rather resembles a Landskip of many Boroughs than 
a City. 

+ g. The depiction or description of something 
in words. 

1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) III. 119 Precepts and 
Discourses of Virtue are, only the dead Pictures and artificial 
Landskips and Descriptions of it. 1689 Burnet Tracts 1. 

5, I will not describe the Valley of Dauphine, all to 
Chambery, nor entertain you with a Landskip of the 
Country, which deserves a better Pencil than mine. 1704 
Addison Italy Pref. (1733) 12 To compare the Natural 
Face of the Country with the Landskips that the Poets 
have given 11s of it. 1712 — Sped. No. 416 r 5 In this case I 
the Poet seems to get the better of Nature ; he takes indeed : 
the Landskip afier her, but gives it more vigorous Touches. 

5. alt rib. and Comb., as landscape art , book-plate, 
draughtsman , - lover , -work ; landscape-garden- 
ing, the att of laying out grounds so as to produce 
the effect of natural scenery ; so landscape-garden , 
-gardener ; landscape lens, a lens used in pho- 
tographing landscape; landscape marble, a 
variety of marble which shows dendritic markings 
resembling shrubbery or trees ; landscape mirror, 

= Clauds Lohuaine glass {Cent. Diet.) ; land- 
scape-painter, one who paints landscapes, a land- 
scapist ; so landscape-painting ; -j* landscap e - 
worker, a landscapist. 

1874 R. Tyrwhitt Sketch. Club p. vii, A series of papers on 
■’’Landscape Art — that is to say on all works of art in which 
landscape is concerned. 1880 \V ariien Book-plates vi. 52 The 
‘landscape book-plate, .was rather the lineal descendant of 
the Chippendale than of the Jacobean style, 1861 Thorn- 
buhy Turner I. 50 Daves, the ‘landscape-draftsman and 
geographical artist, 1806 J. Dallaway Obse/v. Eng. A rchit. 
243 Detached pieces of architecture are essential in creating 
a ‘landscape garden. 1827 Stkuakt Planter's G. (1828) 
386 Useful to the General Planter, as well as to the * Land- 
scape Gardener. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1S86) 333 
The landscape-gardeners of literature give to a paltry half- 
acre the air of a park. x8og H. Rei-ton {title) Observations 
on the Theory and Practice of ‘Landscape Gardening, 
x86x Delamer FI. Gard. 5 A park in the Brownean style 
of landscape-gardening. 1890 Anthony's Phoiogr. Bull. 
III. 170 A fairly good camera and a single ‘landscape lens'. 
*882 Tennyson To Virgil ii, ‘Landscape-lover, lord of 
language. 18x6 R. Jameson Min. II. 196 It resembles in 
many respects the ‘landscape marble. 1S83 Encycl. Brit. 
XV. 529 The well-known landscape marble or Cotham 
stone. 1793 A. Murphy Tacitus 11811) I. p. Ixii, Wlmt 
‘landslip painter can equal the description [etc.]. 1842 

Tennyson Ld. of Burleigh 7 He is but a landscape-painter, 
And a village maiden she. 1861 Thornbury Turner I. 22 
Most true, yet most poetic oflandscape-painters. 1706 Art 
of Painting (1744) 406 He understood ‘landskip-painting 
and perform’d in it to perfection. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
Sr It. 1 st. IL 402 Landscape-painting.. may be said to have 
owed its origin to Titian, 1632 Sherwood, * Landskip works 
(in painting), . paisage, grotesques, 1398 R. Haydocke tr, 
Lomazzo in. i. 94 Barnazano, an excellent *Landskip-worker, 

Hence Landscape v. tram., to represent as a 
landscape ; to picture, depict. 

x66c Holy d ay. Su rz*. World To Rdr., As. weary travelour 
.. oft .. Landskippes the Vale, wish pencil; placing here 
Medow, there Arable [etc.]. 1868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. 1, 
1352 Putting solely that On panel somewhere in the House 
of Fame, Landscaping what I saved, not what I saw. 

Landscapist (laemdsku'pist). [f. as prec. + 
-IST.] A painter of landscape, landscape-painter. 

1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint, ii. 1. vii. § 16 (1851) I. 90 The 
professed landscapes of the Dutch school. 1869 — Q. of 
Air 199 If you are a landscapist, Turner must be your only 
guide. x88o Athenmum 20 May 700/2 For the greater 
number of our landscapists Girtin and Turner have lived in 
vain. x88* Grant White Eng. Without <4 Within 453 
Like the ideal composition of an imaginative landscapist. 

Land’s end. 

+ 1- = Land-end. Obs . 

c 1394 A PI- Crede 437 And at he londes ende laye, a litell 
erom-bolle, 13. . Wife of Anchtermuchty (Bann. MS.) 9 
He lowsit the plucbe at the landis end, And draif his oxin 
bame at evin. 156a J. Hey wood Prov. <$■ Epigr. (1867) 68 
Lhou gossepst at home, to meete meat landis ende., 

2, The extremity or furthest projecting point of 
a country. Now only as the proper name of the 
most westerly point, of Great Britain. 

14., Sailing Directions Circiimnavig. Eng. (Hakluyt 
Soc. 1889) 17 A newe cours and tide betwene Englonde and 
Monde and the Londis end. Ibid. x8 The Londes end of 


LAKDSMA3ST. 

Irlonde. 1604 E. G[rimstoneJ D' Acosta's Hist. Indies try. 
xi. 156 They passed on no .further, neyther could they dis- 
cover the lands end (which some holde to be there). 1793 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIil. 190 We .. were barely able to lay 
a course through the passage between those i.-.lands and the 
Land's End. ' 

La n,d-seTvice. Service performed on land ; 
military, ,as opposed to naval, service. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 123 Seeing wherein the 
Sea-discipline differed from Land-service. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 154 As I was then adulsed by my learned 
Councel, in the lawes of this Land-seruice, I did not come. 
1697 Dryden sEneis De d. f3, I Writ not always in the 
proper terms of Navigation, Land-Service, or in the Cant 
of any Profession. 1725 De Foe Voy. round II arid (1840) 
37 A good army- for land-service. xSox T. S. Surr Splendid 
Misery II. 194 Salano, a Neapolitan pirate originally, .took 
to the land service afterwards, and committed murders out 
of number. 1819 Byron Juan 1. iv, The prince is all for 
the land-service, Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and 
Jervis. 

Landsfolk : see Landfolic. 

Landsgrave : see Landgrave. 

Laildshard (larn(d)Ja.ul). dial. Also land- 
sherd, laudehet, lanchet, lanshet, langet. [f. 
Land sb. + Shard sb. The forms show contamina- 
tion with the synonymous Undid .] = Lincbet. 

1813 T. Davis Agric. Wilts App. 259 Linch, Linchet , or 
Landshard, the mere green-sward dividing two pieces of 
arable in a cominon-field called in Hams, a lay bank. 1847 
Haluwkll, Langet, a strip of ground. West. x886 IV. 
Somerset Gloss., Landsherd, a ridge or strip of land left 
unploughed or untilled. 1891 T. Hardy Tess (1900) 104/2 
A stretch of a hundred odd acres, .rising above stony lan- 
chets or lynchets. 1893 H. J. Moule Old Dorset 8x The 
terraces called landchets or Buckets. 

Land-side. 

+ 1. The shore. Obs. 

a 1S33 Ld. Berners Huon cxxiil 443 He caste his ancre 
nere to the land syde. Ibid. clxi. 623 And then the wanes 
brought nre to the lond syde, 

2. The side towards the land or on which there; 
is land (not water). 

1840 Thiklwall Greece VII. 343 To assault the city on 
the land-side. 1852 C. W. Hoskyns Talpa 181 Playing 
upon the edge, or land-side of the trench as it advances, 
1875 W. M'Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 51 On the 
accessible land-side a double line of protection was thus 
formed. : ' 

8 . The flat side of a plough which is turned 
towards the unploughed land. 

1765 A, Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2') 239 The plough 
being confined on the land-side, and at liberty on. the lur« 
side, which naturally gives it less land. 1875 in Knight 
Did. Mech. 

Landsknecht : see Lansquenet, 

Landslip (lse-ndslip). The sliding down of a 
mass of land on a mountain or cliff side; land 
which has so fallen.. Also fig. and attrib. '. 

1679 R oxb. Ballads IV. 349 Paint dismal Ruin stalking 
in the rear, Than Landslip Desolation far and near. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 158 Those disruptions of hills, 
which are known by the name of land-slips. 1830 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. I. 276 There was an immense land-slip from 
this cliff, by which Dover was shaken as if by an earth- 
quake. 1872 Baker Nile '1 ribut. iv. 62 The valley was 
a succession of landslips and watercourses. 1894 Pop. Sci ’« 
Monthly June 281 Landslip lakes have been noticed by 
Lyell, and Gilbert records the formation of small lakes 
behind landslip terraces. 

Hence Iia-ndslipped, Iiam&slippy adjs., charac- 
terized by landslips. 

1883 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 474 An eerie 
and dangerous path, dilapidated and often landslipped. 
1893 G. Allen Scallywag I. 49 Where the rocks towards 
the slope Were loosest and most landslippy. 

Landsnaau (lmmclzmEeuV PI. landsmen. [£; 
geuit. oi Land sb. + Man sb, Cf. Landman.] 
fl. A native of a particular country. Obs. 

c 1000 /FiLFRic Horn. II. 26 Twegen landes menn and ari 
aefijeodig. xx . . O, E. Chron, an. 1068 (Laud MS.) Da cornon 
8a landes inenn to^eanes him & bine ofslogon. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. X97 OSer kinnes neddre is ut in ocSer londe,.and 
te londes' men hire bigaleS oSer wile and swo lacheS and 
do8 ofliue. 1387 Thevisa Higden (Rolls) VII, 33 It were 
a vvrecclied schame |>at a newe comynge schulde putte olde 
londesmen [L. veteres incolas] out of here place, 
b. One’s fellow-countryman, rare. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. in. Furies 806 If (brave 
Lands- men) your war-thirst be Such [orig. Que si taut, 9 
Franfois, vans cerchez les bat a? ties] . . What holds yoti 
here? 1823 Scot?’ Quentin D. vi, I am innocent— I am 
your own native landsman. 1882-3 SchafFs Encycl, Relig, 
Knmvl. I, 319/2 , [He] boldly dissuaded his landsmen fronf 
idolatry. 

2. a. One who lives or has his business on land; 
opposed to seaman, b. Mint, 'The rating for- 
merly of those on board a ship who had never 
been to sea, and who were usually stationed among 
. the waisters or after-guard ’ (Adm. Smyth). 

*666-7 Pepys Diary 2 Jan., The French.. have certainly 
shipped landsmen, great numbers,, at Brest. 1788 Burns 
1st Ep. to R, Graham 50 Weak, timid landsmen on life's 
stormy main. 1830 Marryat King's Omni, Employed, a$ 
a landsman usually is, in the afterguard, or waist, of tbd 
ship. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. x. (1879) 208 Sailors . . can 
make out a distant object much better than a landsman) 
*883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. iv. xViii, Thomas Redruth 
landsman, shot by the mutineers. 

So La’iidswomaii. . : 

* 89 * H. S. Merriman Prisoners 4 - Capi. III. viii. x 44 .The 
strangeness, of a la.ttdswoiiiR« to all things maritimei, , 


LAND-SPUIN' G. 

La'Hd-Sprmg. ‘ A spring which comes into 
action only after heavy rains ’(Webster). Also fig. 

■ 1642 Rogers Naamau To Rdr., All he hath is drawn 
from a land-spring of naturall parts and gifts, 1675 E. 
Wilson Spadacr. Duttelm. 15 Such are only Land-springs, 
and in no sort to be called perpetual Springs. 1774 G. 
W hite Sflborne 14 Feb., Landsprings, which we call levants. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 11863) 37 Our land- 
springs were dried up : our wells were exhausted. 1898 
Watts-D unton Aylwin (1900) 109/1 Enormous masses of 
the cliff newly disintegrated by the landsprings. 

Hence iLa'nd-sprbng'y a., full of land-springs. 
1767 Bush Hibernia Cur. (1769) 80 In very moist, 
land-springy grounds. 

Landsquenet, ofas. form of Lansquenet. 

. II Lamdsturm (la - ntftui m). [Ger. = lit. ‘ land- 
storm In Germany, Switzerland, etc., a general 
levy in time of war; the forces so called out ; the 
militia force consisting of those men not serving in 
the army or navy or in the landwehr. 

1814 A Ipine Sk. i. ao Some skirmishing between about 
sixty Cossacks . . and a strong party of the landstrmn 
[mc]. 1866 Cornli. Mag. Nov. 553 The ‘ Landsturm ’ . . 

should only be employed in the home districts. 1874 Miss 
R. H. Busk Tirol ix. 288 The Landsturm was out. 

La’Ud-SXirvey ing, The process, art, or pro- 
fession of measuring, and making plans of, landed 
property. 

177 1 Breaks (title) A complete system of Land-Surveying. 
1849 Chambers' Inform. II. 633 -'i Trigonometry . . is of 
great importance.. in land-surveying, Ibid. 624/1 A prin- 
ciple of measuring by triangles, which is common alike to 
land-surveying and the trigonometrical survey's of engineers. 
1858 Sim.monds Diet. Trade , Land-surveying Chain-maker , 
& manufacturer of the chain-links used by surveyors. 

La’nd-sxirveytor. 

i - 1. = landing-surveyor (see Landing vbl. sb 8). 
*755 Chamberlayne State Gt. Brit. 11. 111. 58 Port of Leith 
..William Towrie . . Land-Surveyor. 1776 Addit. to Pope 
I. 2 note , When George I. made him [Rowe] one of the land 
surveyors of the port of London. 

2 . One who.-,e professional occupation is to measure 
land, draw up plans of estates, and the like. 

1792 B. Marston in N. E, Hist. <5- Gen Register (1873) 
XXVII. 399, 1 am engaged to go out with a large Company 
who are going to make a Settlement on the Hand Bulam.. 
as their Land Surveyor General, a 1815 G. Rose Diaries 
(i860) II. 443 Mr. Wakefield, the land-surveyor, was at 
Cuffnejls. 1853 Herschel Pop. Lcct. Set. n. vii. (1873) 54 
The triangle in question is always what a land surveyor 
would call a favourable one for calculation. 

II Laud-tag (la-nt|iay/. Also 6 landtaye, 7 
landt-tag ; {anglicised) land-day. [Ger. (MHG. 
lanttac ) — lit. ‘ land-day ’.j In Germany, the diet 
or legislative body of a state ; formerly, the Diet 
of Empire or of the German Confederation. 

1591 Wotto.n Let. 27 Feb. in Reliq. IV. (1685) 628 Of our 
Landtaye we hear nothing yet, but the necessity is such as 
it must be shortly. 1665 Land. Gaz. No. 11/1 It’s now 
determined in Concilia Senatontm, at Warsaw, that the 
Parliament shall begin the 17th of March, and the Landt- 
tag the third of February. 1668 Ibid. No. 225/2 The Land- 
day for Prussia is to begin the third day of the next month 
at Marienburgh, in Order to the General Diet. 1684 Scan- 
derbeg Rediv. ii. 22 They have a Convention held in each 
County, call’d The Landt-Tag, six weeks before the Session 
of the Diet. 

La nd-tax. A tax assessed upon landed pro- 
perty. 

1689 Bp. G. Hooper {title') The Parsons Case under the 
Present Land-Tax. 1690 Consid. Raising Money 34 There 
will be nothing., so much for the good of the Nation, as a 
Land-Tax. 1709 Royal ProLiant, in Land. Gaz. No. 4510/1 
Receivers or Collectors of the Land-Taxes for the years 1708 
and 1709. 1827 Hau.am Const. Hist. (1876) III. xv. 135 The 
first land-tax was imposed in 1690, at the rate of three 
shillings in the pound on the rental. 1858 J. B. Norton 
Topics 82 Pitt's scheme of the year 1798 for the redemption 
of the land-tax. 1882 Macm, Mag. XLVI. 366 The old 
military tenures were abolished and the land-tax was im- 
posed by way of compensation to the Crown for the dues 
■which it thereby lost. 

attrib. and Comb. 1740 Lady Hartford Corr. (1805) II. 
92 The land-tax gatherers. 1765-93 Blackstone Comm. 
(ed. 12) 174 The land-tax and malt-tax acts are passed for 
one year only. 1858 Ln. St. Leonards: Handy-Bk. Prop. 
Law ix. 62 The Clerk of the Land-tax Commissioners. 

Laud-tie (lsendtsi). ■ A rod, beam, piece of 
masonry, etc. imbedded in the earth at one end, 
and connected at the other end with a wall or other 
building in order to secure it in position, or to 
relieve it from the pressure of a bank, etc. 

1715 Leoni Palladio’s Archit. (1742) I. 82 The Banks are 
exposed to be wash'd away by the Waters, whence the 
Bridge in such a case would become destitute of I and-tyes, 
and remain an Island. Ibid. II. 27 Another Waif with Stone 
Land-ties, that enter’d into the Hill. 1874 Thearle Naval 
Archit. 9 In the Royal dockyards, where the ground of the 
building slip is paved with hewn stone, it is _ customary to 
alternate with the latter transverse baulks of timber, termed 
1 land. ties ’. 1875 Knight Diet. Aleck., Land-tie , a rod 
securing a face.wail to a bank. 

Landward (lse'ndwg id), adv. and a. Also 6 
landewarde, Sc. 5-8 landwairt, 8 landart, 9 -ert. 
[f. Land sb. : see -ward.] 

A. adv, 

1 . In phrases with preps. , 
fa. To landward, in (the) landward-, in the 
country, as opposed to the town. Sc. 

1424 Sc. Acts fas. I, c. 21 (18x4) II. 8/1 f>ai .. sail lraue 


a certane takyn to landwart of Jie schireff & in burowis of 
he aldermen & jw baReis. 1457 Ibid. 49/1 Within burowis 
and commonys to landwart, 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
xu. v. (1821) 1 1. 264 Ane vailyeant and lusty man, of greter 
curage and spreit than ony man that was nurist in landwart, 
as he was.. a 1572 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 276 Als- 
weall within townesas to landwarte. 1753 Scots Mag. Apr. 
203/1 No part of the parish is to landward. 

b. To {the) landiuard : towards or in the direc- 
tion of the land ; on or to the land side {of). 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 631 Whils wer Jms to 
landward boune. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxix. 17 In 
burghis, to landwart and to sie. 1555 Edf.n Decades 352 
Vppon the innermoste necke to the landewarde is a tufte of 
trees. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents 11. i. 68 Where 
the mountaine looks to landward of the ile. a 1674 Milton 
Hist. Mosc. Wks. 1738 II. 129 To the Land-ward [stand] 
Mezen and Slobotca . . : To Seaward lies the Cape of Can- 
dinos. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 65 As for 
fortifications to the landward, they had none. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 86 Except to landward, there is 
nothing to arrest the eye. 1876 T. Hardy Eiheiberta (1890) 
26 On the broad moor to landward of the town. 

2 . Towards the land ; = 1 b. 

x6to Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 318 Couched betweene 
a high cliffe sea-ward and as high an hill land-ward. 1816 
Wounsw. Ode , ‘ Imagination — ne'er before content' 13 A 
sudden shower That land-ward stretches from the sea. 
1868-70 Morris Earthly Par. I. 237 Landward she saw the 
low green meadows lie. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vi. 90 Deep 
and narrow valleys, that ran landward. 

3 . Sc. In the country ; =ia. rare. 

1827 Scott Surg. Dan. i. Within burgh, and not land- 
ward. 

B. adj. 

1 . Sc. Belonging to, inhabiting the country ; 
country-, rustic. 

1533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 5 It wes callit eftir Pagus, 
that is to say, ane landwart towne. 1585 J as. I Ess. Poesie 
(Arb.) 63 Gif zour purpose be of landwart effairis, To vse 
corruptitand vplandis wordis. 1596 Dalkymple ir. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. x. 344 The burgessis, and landwart men. 1637- 
50 Row Hist. Kirk iWodrow Soc. 1 24 The communion to 
be celebrated within burghs four times in the yeare, in 
landwart twise. 1649 Bp. Guthrie Mem. (17O21 54 A Land- 
ward Kirk in Galloway. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's 
Autobiog. x. (1848) 168 The common people in the land- 
ward round about the town. 17.. Ramsay Birth of Drum- 
lanrig ii, Some landart lass. 1725 — Gent. Sheph. iv. ii, 
I’ve shook off my landwart cast In foreign cities. 1816 
Scorr Old Mart, viii, The door was locked, as is usual 
in landward towns in this country. Note, A landward town 
is a dwelling situated in the country. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 
<$• Selim. 11858) 362 The landward contemporaries of my 
grandfather. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scot. 11. ii. 127 The 
town councils generally took more interest in the welfare of 
a school.. than the landward heritors. 

2 . Lying or situated towards the land (as opposed 
to the sea) ; occas. belonging to the land. 

1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 129 The 
Upper and Lower Circular Roads, which nearly encompass 
the city on its eastern or landward side. 1859 R. FI Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 436 The tree . . 
ceases to be found at any distance. beyond the landward 
counterslope, and it is unknown in the interior. 1865 
Reader 2 Sept. 253/2 This barbarian iunocency on the part 
of our landward population as to the teeming plenty of the 
deep. 1881 J. Grant Cameramans I. i. 16 On the landward 
side the view was different. 

3 . Comb, landward-bred a. (Sc.), country-bred. 

1816 Scott Old Mori, xiv, I am. landward-bred. 1893 

Stevenson Catriona 7 If you are landward bred it will be 
different. 

Hence landwardness {lander tness) Sc. , rusticity. 
1882 Stevenson Earn. Stud, 61 He [re. Burns] affected 
a rusticity or landertness. 

Landwards (lae-nd wgrdz) , adv. [f. Land sb . • 
see -wards.] = prec. A 2. + Also to the land- 

wards. 

1574 W. Bourne Regt.for Sea xiv. (1577) 41a, If yon 
come directly to the Tandwarde;. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Tale of Tyne v. 82 Not only was there this treacherous 
Cut to beguile them land wards., but there was a labyrinth 
| at sea. 1885 Last) Times LXXIX. 317/2 The soil as far 
j landwards as where the ordinary high-water mark was 
before the construction of the pier. 

Sa-nd-watter. a. Water that flows through 
or over land, as opposed to sea water, b. A land- 
flood. c. Water free from ice along a frozen 
shore. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen.. VIII c. 5 F, Lande waters, and other 
outragious springes in and upon medowes, pastures, and 
; Other lowe groundes. 1598 W. Phillips Linschoten (1864) 
192 The land-waters that by the contiunall raine falleth 
from, the Hills. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ A costa’s Hist. 
Indies 11. vi, 91 Land-waters, as rivers, fountaines, brookes, 
springs, floods, and lakes, a 1631 Donne Serin. Ii. 520 
Sudden riches come like a Land water and bring much foul- 
nesse with them. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World ( 1840) 
335 Which river they supposed to be.. swelled with a land- 
water. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 297 No springs 
or land- waters are to be found here. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl, 
i II. xx vi. 264 We . . found ourselves in a stretch of the land- 
water wide enough to give us rowing-room. 

La-nd-way. 

f l. A way or path over land. Also advb. — by 
land. Obs, 

C1230 Gen. $ Ex. 2681 Bi alond wei^e he wente riijt. c 1470 
Harding Citron, clxxviii. xv,Thei tooke none hede of shippes 
; home again But landewfly ride for all the Scottes dain. 

■f 2 . local. A path by which coal is landed. Obs, 

1603 Owen Panbrokesh. xi. (1801) 89 The people carried 
; the coales vppon their backes alonge siayres which they 
called lande wayes. 


LAKE. 

3 . U. S. A road giving access to land. 

2899 D. P. Corey Hist. Naldcn 90 The land-way and drift- 
way along the five acre lots ended at the head of the North 
River. 

So Xia’nd-ways adv., by land, overland. 
a 1670 Spalding Troitb. Chas. I (1829) 14 He has them 
landways to London, and from thence transported them by 
sea over into France. 1804 Southev in Ann. Rev. II. 63 
It is remarkable that Newcastle coal should be cheaper than 
Coal carried landways. 

11 Landwehr (lamdvqr). [Ger. = * land- 
defence ’.j In Germany and some other countries, 
that part of the organized land forces (correspond- 
ing to the militia of Great Britain) of which con- 
tinuous service is required only in time of war. 
Also transf. (quot. 1855]. 

18x5 Hel. M. Williams Pres. St. France xiv. 313 A great 
part of these troops were of the landwehr, or Prussian levy 
in mass. 1855 Grote Greece 11. xcii. (1856) XII. 77 The 
poor and hardy Landwehr of Macedonia, constantly on the 
defensive against predatory neighbours. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Nov. 552 To every district was assigned a detachment of the 
Landwehr proportionate to its population. 1878 Seeley 
Stein II. 130 The Prussian Landwehr dates. .from X813. 
b. attrib., as landwehr man. 

1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 553 The Landwehrmen were to 
provide their own uniforms. 

Land-wind. A wind blowing from the land 
seawards. Also attrib. (Cf. Land-breeze.) 

1598 W. Phillips Linschoten 11864) 192 "t he East windes 
begume to blowe from off the. Land into the Seas, whereby 
they are called Terreinhos, that is to say, the Land windes. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies in. viii, 142 
There be foraine or land windes which come from the land. 
1793 Sm baton Edystone L. § 12 Being a Land-wind, it must 
blow hard before it raises any considerable sea at the rock. 
1804 Med. frul. XII. 538 It is not uncommon, during the 
land-wind, for the thermometer to stand at upwards of ioo° 
in the shade. 1848 Longf. Sir II. Gilbert v, Alas ! the 
land-wind failed. 186a Mrs. Speid Last Years Ind. 44 In 
the land-wind season. 

t La’nd- wrack, -wreck. Obs. A wreck on 
land; the destruction ot some object on land; the 
object so destroyed. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. IV, xxiii, Thus Land- 
wraks Gaidars lye, Or Cockle Shells vpon the Shores are 
drye. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 32 What they took 
being in a kind of Land-wreck, wherem no body owned 
goods, a 1707 Bp. Patrick Autobiog. ( 38391 12 Mr. Fuller 
. .was mistaken in saying til's College was like a landwrack, 
..in which theie was one left to keep possession. 

Lane (H : n), sb. Also 5 laane, 6 laine, layne. 
See also Loan fA 2 [OE. lane, Ipne wk. fern. ■» 
OFris. lana, Iona, laen (North Ft is. lana, lond), 
Du. laan (16th c. lae>i).’\ 

I. 1 . A narrow way between hedges or banks; 
a narrow road or street between houses or walls; 
a bye-way. Blind lane, t lurn-again lane-, a cul- 
de-sac (see also quot. 1725). 

971 Blickl Horn. 237 Forhon f>e..})inne lichoman geond 
fusse ceastre lanan hie tostenceaS, 13. . Sir Beues (A.) 4439 
pe cri aros be ech a side Bope of lane and of strete. c 1386 
Chaucer Can. Yearn. Prol. 4- T. 105 In the suburbes of 
a toun .. Lurkynge in heroes and in lanes blynde. 1478 
Botoner Itin. (Nasmith 1778) 177 A laane goyng yn the 
south syde of Seyut Stevyn church. 1480 Caxton Citron. 
Eng. eexlii. : (1482) 278 Euery strete and lane in london and 
in the subarbes, 1511 Nottingham Rec. III. 338 Clensyng 
of the lanys at the comyng in off the towne. 1331 Tindale 
Expos, x John ProL- ■ Whs. (1573) 388/1- It is becomme 
a turnagaine lane vnto them, which they can not goe 
thorough. x6xx Bible Luke xiv. 21 Goe.. into the streeteS 
and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poore. 16x1 
Shaks. Cymb. v. i i. 13 Lo. Where was this Lane? Post, 
Close by the battell, ditch’d, and wall’d with turph. 1698 
J. Fryer Acc. E. India P. 105 The Hedges and Lanes are 
chiefly set with two sorts of Bushes. 1725 AVw Cant. Dii t.. 
Blind Lane , a Lane fit to mn down to avoid Pursuers, 
after a Villainy committed. 1794 Act Inclos. S. Kelsey 

12 Any of the Roads or Ways within the Manor., which 
shall be made into Lanes, or fenced on both Sides, 1828 
Miss Mitfoud Village Ser. 111. 148 Their way., leading 
through cross country lanes. 1832 Tennyson Miller's Dau. 
130 The lanes were white with May. 1837 Dickens Pick w. 
vii, Their walk lay through shady lanes. 

fig. a 1625 Beaiim. & Fl. Laws of Candy 1. ii. The man 
That had a heart to think he could ’but follow, .through the 
lanes Of danger and amazement, 
b. Proverb. Also allusively. 

1778 Foote Trip Calais 11. Wks. 1799 II- 355 It is a long 
lane that has no turning. 1890 W. E. Norris Misadventure 
xvii. The longest lane, however, has a turning. 1893 
Miss Harrai.kn Ships that pass , etc. 158 The lane bad 
■ come to an ending at last, and Mr. Reffold was dead. 

IX. Transferred senses. 

2 . A narrow or comparatively narrow passage or 
way, or something resembling this ; esp. a channel 
of water in an ice-field (also called a vein); the 
course prescribed for ocean steamers. _ 
c 1420 Paltad. on Ilttsb. ix. 170 And yf hit happe an Ml 
: thi water mete, Let make a lane & tborgh thi licour hale. 
1714 Gay Trivia in. 25 Forth issuing from steep lanes, the 
colliers' steeds Drag the black load. 1835 Silt J. Ross 
JVarr. and Voy. Explan. Terms 15 A lane or vein, a narrow 
channel between two floes or fields, or between the ice and 
the shore. 1842 Tennyson Gold. Year 50 And like a lane 
of beams athwart the sea. 1847 — Princess v, 6 By glim- 
mering lanes and walls of canvas led Threading the sqldier- 
city. 1853 Kane Grinnell -Exp. xxviii, (1836) 228 A black 
lane of open water stopped our progress, 1862 Sir H. 
j Holland Am., Atlantic ■ Ocean 223 It is proposed to mark 
1 off lanes, 20 or 25 miles in width ., as the routes to be 
followed and adhered to, by all steam vessels. 
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b. A passage between two lines of persons ; a 
way to pass through a crowd. 

1523 Ld. Bern eks Froiss, II. ccxvii. [ccxiii.] 672 The people 
. . made a lane for hym to passe thorough. 1387 Fleming 
Contn. Ha Unshed III. 1996/1 A double canon .. shooting 
off, made, .a lane among the Frenchmen. *6 77 Land. Gaz. 
No. 1206/1 The Magistrates did . . pass through a Lane of 
their own guards. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 393 The 
People made a Lane for him and the Chariot to pass. 1806 
Naval Chron . XV, i4r The 7th Royal Veteran battalion . . 
formed a lane two deep, i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. 
Breakf.-t. v. (Paterson) 100 The fire-buckets passed along 
a * lane ’ at a fire. 1867 Morris Jason 11. 287 Then moved 
the princes. . Between a lane of men. x87STENNYSON().VI/ii29' 
x. i, Stand back, keep a clear lane 1 1893 Forbes-Mitchell 
Remiu. Gt. Mutiny 145 Every charge [of grape-shot] . . 
leaving a lane of dead from four to five yards wide. 

Jig. 1641 Milton Ck. Govt. vii. (1851) 132 Passe on . . to 
establish the truth though it were through a lane of sects 
and heresies on each side. 

3 . Austral. Along narrow yard leading into the 
final yard in a kangaroo drive. 

x8S5 Conih. Mag. Dec, 741 Longer enclosures, called 
1 lanes led in circuitous fashion to this oubliette. 1890 
‘ Rolf Boldisewood ’ Col. Reformer xviii. 226 About fifty 
head have been run into the drafting lane. The Mane’ is 
a long narrow yard about three panels wide and eight in 
length —a panel of fencing is not quite nine feet in length — 
immediately connected with the pound or final yard. 

4 . slang. The throat ; chiefly in the lane, the 
narrow, red lane, etc. 

1342 Udall Erasm.Apoph. tig Whole mainour places .. 
thei make no bones ne sticke not, quite and clene to s wallowe 
down the narrowe lane, and the same to spue vp again. 
a r553 — Royster D. i, iii. (Arb.) 20 Good ale for the nones, 
Whiche will slide downe the lane without any bones, 1812 
G. Colman Poet. Vagaries (1818) 75 O butter'd egg ! . . I bid 
your yelk glide down my throat’s red lane. 1863 Lond. 
Soc. Jan. 13, I eat the macaroon. You see it’s all gone 
down Red Lion Lane. 

b. The lane : short for various ‘ lanes ’ in the 
City or for buildings situated there, e.g. Drury 
Lane ( Theatre), Petticoat Lane , etc. : see quots. 

1856 Mayhew Gt, World Lond. 82 note , Horsemonger 
Lane Jail — The lane. 1879 ‘A utobiog. of a thief in Macnt, 
Mag. XL. 500 We used to . . sell it . . to a fence . . down the 
Lane (Petticoat Lane). 1880 G. R. Sims Ballads Babylon , 
Forgotten 9 Whenever the Lane tried Shakespeare, I was one 
of the leading men. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 24 Apr. 2/3 When 
people who know that district [Drury-Iane] hear it said that 
there has been ‘another murder in the lane ’, they have no 
need to ask what particular lane is referred to. 

5 . Sc. A sluggish stream of water; also the 
smooth part of a stream. (Peril, a different word.) 

1823-80 in Jamieson. 1891 Daily News 2 July 4/8 Vast 
pastoral expanses, with here a loch, and there a Mane’ or 
sullen deepstream threading the wilderness. 1897 Crockett 
Lads' Lave xxv. 253 The still, black pools of the lazy, 
sluggish, peaty ‘ lane \ 

Iii. 6. attrib. and Comb., as lane-end -side, 
•way, lane fiiling ad]. ; lane-born a., country- 
born, rustic; lane-galloper hunting, one who keeps 
to the lanes in preference to riding across country ; 
lane-route, a route laid out for ocean steamers. 

1834 Landor F.xam. Shaks.N ks. 1846 II. 279/2 *Lane born 
boys, .embezzling hazel-nuts in a woollen cap. 1898 Westm. 
Gaz. i2 Mar. 2/1 A proclamation . . was . . posted at every 
*lane-end throughout his dominions. 1831 Howitt Seasons 
(1837) 13 Deep, hane-filling, hedge-burying snows, 1826 
Sporting Mag, XVII. 361 That when the select few have 
got well away with the hounds, .they should be stopped, to 
enable tailers, *lane-gaIlopers, and all the 01 iroAAot of the 
field to come up. 1463 Bury Wilts (Camden) 22 Y* doore 
be the “lane syde. 1882 Standard 8 Dec. 3/4 There was a 
border, or *laneway, near the house of the Prisoner. 

t Laxte, v. dial. Obs. rare. [f. Lane jA] 
trans. To lane off \ To mark the course of (intended 
roads) ; to mark the roads on (land). 

177a Welton inclos. Act 13 After the same [roads] shall be 
laned-off. 1773 Harpham Inclos. Act 13 At all times after 
the same [lands] shall be laned off. 

Lane, Sc. form of Loan sb. and v., Lone a. 
Lane, var. Lain sb., concealment ; v., to conceal. 
Lane, variant of Lain sb. 2 , stratum. 

Lane, obs. form of Lawn, linen. 

Laneing, var. Loaning- Sc. and north., a lane, 
t Laneous, a. Obs, rare~°. [f. L. lane-us (f. 
I ana wool) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to wool. 

1676 in Coles. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Laaer(e, variant of Lainer, lash, thong. 
Lansr, Laneret(te : see Lanner, -et, falcon. 
Lanesome, Sc, form of Lonesome. 

Laney (jlF'-ni), a. nonce-wd. [f. Lane * 5.1 + 
-Y 1 .] Of or pertaining to a lane. 

1876 W. Marston Dram. + Poet. Whs. II. 345 Whether 
they rise by grey-walled Towns. .Or bend from laney nooks 
that skirt the bay. 

Lang, Lang-: see Langue i. Long, Long-. 
Langaon, variant of Longanon Obs., rectum. 
Langage, -ed, obs, forms of Language, -ed. 
Langald, Langate : see Langle sb., Languet. 
Langbanite (lanjbanait), Min. [Named by 
Flink, 1887, from Langban, Sweden, where it was 
first found : see -itk.] Silicate of manganese with 
antimonate of iron in black hexagonal crystals. 
1887 Amer. frnl. Sci. Ser. in. XXXIV. 72. 
Langdebeef, -befe, etc,: see Langue dr bceuf. 
Lange, obs. variant of Langue, Launch v. 


f Langell. dial. Obs . Also laungell. [? a. 
OF. langeul popular L. *laneolum, dim. of Id- 
neum something woollen, f. Idna wool.] A woollen 
rug or blanket. 

1324-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 163, v" iiij™ uln. 
pautu pro lanugells [ read laungells] et pro coopertuns, 1054. 
gd. 1366-7 in Charters, etc. Priory Fine hale (Surtees) lxxii, 
xxviij ulnis pro saccis, et blanketts pro langells. 1383-4 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 390 In 14 uln. de blanket 
empt. pro langels..4r. 4<f. 

Langel(l, variant of Langle. 
f Longer, adv. north, and Sc. Obs. Also lan- 
gare, -ayr, -eir. [f. long Long adv. + Eke adv.] 
Long ere, long since. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10660 But, langer hat y 
sykerde |>e, Shalt J> ou haue no ska)>e for me, a 1373 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. App. iv, 338 Two wyues sat ponder, langare. 
1313 Douglas PEneisy. Pro!. 33 Langer in murning, nowin 
melody. Ibid. xii. xi. 40, I knew full weill at it was thou, 
langere, That [etc.]. 

+ La’ngern, v. Obs. rare — | . [? f. Languor + 
-EN “.] inlr. To languish, lie sick. 

c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. i.W, de W, 1494) n. xvii, He 
shall langern [1333 Unger] a grete whyle or that he be fully 
hole. 

Langet, variant of Landshard, Languet. 
tLangfad. Sc. Obs., original- form (a. Gaelic 
langfhada , f. lang ship + fhada long) of Lymphad, 
q.v. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 43 With mony 
galyouns and lang faddis. 1641 in, Rushw. Hist. Coll. lit. 
(1692) I. [407] The numbre of Bottis or Lime Faddis. 

Langlialde, -hold: see Langle sb. 

La, aging, obs, form of Longing. 

Langite (lte'rjgoit). Min. [Named by Maske- 
lyne, 1 664, after V. von Lang : see -its.] A hydrous 
oxy-sulphate of copper, resembling brochantite. 

1863 Reader No. 114. 259/1 Langite and gypsum. 1867 
Reaiiwin Index Min. 21. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 663. 
Xsang-ka.il. Sc. [f. lang Long a. + kail Kale.] 
A variety of borecole ; sometimes called ‘ Scotch 
kale Also attrib. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 89 And there will be 
lang-kail and pottage And bannocks of barley-meal. 1789 
Burns Caft. Grose's Peregrin, viii, The knife that nicket 
Abel’s craig .. was a fau filing jocteleg, Or lang-kail gullie. 
1820 Scott Monast. i, The ill-cultivated garden afforded 
1 lang-caie ’, and the river gave salmon. 

Langle (Ise'qg’l), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
4 langald, langhalde, 6 langhold, 8 langel(l, 
8, 9 dial, langle. [Of obscure origin ; both form 
and sense appear to point to an OF. *langle, 
*lengle L. lingula thong, strap, dim. of lingua 
tongue ; but the word is app. not recorded in 
French. Cf. Lingell.] A thong, rope, or other 
contrivance used to confine the legs of an animal in 
order to prevent its straying ; a hobble. Also fig. 

*3<)4“5 Durham Ate. Rolls (Surtees) 599 In 3 Tethirs cum 
paribus de langalds 22 d. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvm. xiv. (1495) 774 An oxe herde fedeth and nouryssheth 
oxen : and byndeth their fete with a langhaides. 1609 J. 
Pory tr. Leo’s Africa in. 137 Certaine langols or vviths, 
which the Africans put upon their horses feete. 1737 
Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1797) 95 Ye ha’e ay a foot out o’ the 
jangle. 1880 Antrim + Down Gloss, s.v., A * sheep’s langle ’ 
is a short piece of any kind of rope, with a slip knot at each 
end. The loops are passed over the fore and hind leg of a 
sheep. 

Langle (Ise-rjgT), v. Obs. exc. dial. In 5, 8 
Itingel. 7 langol. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To fasten 
with a thong ; to confine (the legs of an animal) with 
a thong, rope, or the like. Hence Langled ppl. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Pnrv. 286/2 Langelyd, or teyyn to-gedyr, 
colligatus. Ibid., Langelyn or byynd to-geder, colli go (/’. 
compedid). 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. vii. 24 This carcase 
of sin to which I am tied and lungold [«'c]. 1630 — Comm. 
Gen. iv. 12 He was langold to it, and must abide by it. 1753 
Forbes Ajax' Sp. 23 This.. your sma banes wou’d langel 
sair. Ibid., Key, J. angel, entangle. 1790 Grose Prov. 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Langled , having the legs coupled together 
at a small distance, North. 1880 Antrim 4 Down Gloss., 
Langle, to tie the nind foot and the fore foot of an animal 
together, to prevent it straying far. 

Langobardic (Isegg/fbaudik), a. [ad. late 
L. Langobardic-us , f. LangobardI the Lombards.] 
= Lombardio. 

1724 W ate m. and A than. Creed 30 The character of the 
manuscript is Langobardick. Ibid. vi. 86 The manuscript 
of Bobio, in Langobardick character. 

t LangOO’n. Obs. [ad. F. Langon, name of a 
town on the Garonne.] A kind of white wine. 

1674 Gallantry A la Mode 15 Suspition then I washt 
away With old Rangoon and cleansing Whey. 1680 Shad- 
well W otn. Captain 1. 5 He us’d to let him have very good 
Langoon and Burdeaux. 1693 Content. Liquors 7 (Stanf.) 
The White Wines . . And Trusty Langoon. 1730 E. Smith 
Contpl. H ouseiu. (ed. 14) 116 't he best langoon white wine. 

II Langooty, lungooty (lcqgw’ti). Also lan- 
gotee, -ty. | Hindi Tangoti.] (See quots.) 

1816 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master n. 43 note. The hamauls, or 
bearers of India, are literally naked, with the exception of an 
article of dress called a langooty . . which I cannot describe 
better to my female readers, than substituting a pocket- 
handkerchief for Eve’s fig-leaf. 1826 J. Leyden & W. 
Erskinr tr. Mem. Baber 333 A langoti. .is a piece of clout 
that hangs down two spans from the navel. 1889 Blackw. 
Mag. Aug. 242 He ordered the natives to muffle the cubs 
Ui their turbans or langooties. 
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Langorius, obs. Sc. form of Languorous. 
Langot, obs. form of Languet. 

Langrage (lte'rjgred:;). Naut. and Mil. Also 
langridge. [Of unknown origin.] Case-shot 
loaded with pieces of iron of irregular shape, 
formerly used in naval warfare to damage the 
rigging and sails of the enemy. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Langrel, or langrage, 
a particular kind of shot, formed of bolts, nails, bars, or 
other pieces of iron tied together, and forming a sort of 
cylinder, which corresponds with the bore of the cannon. 
1796 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 146 It is well known 
that English ships of war are furnished with no such 
ammunition as langrage. 1839 W. O. Manning Law 
Nations iv. vi. (1875) 203 Except the use of langridge 
(mitraille). 1862 Beveridge Hist. India I. in. xi. 637 A 
twenty-four pounder, double loaded with langrage. 

attrib. 1781 Justamond Prht. Life Lewis NV, III. 383 
The gunners .. could not stand the langrage-shot. 1813 
Southey Nelson v. (Rtldg.) 128 Nelson received a severe 
wound on the head from a piece of langridge shot. 

t Langrel, sb. Naut. Obs. Also 7 -rill. = prec. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 67 Langrill shot. 
Langreli shot runnes loose with a shackell, to be shortened 
■when you put it into the Peece. 1669 Sturm y Mariner’s 
Mag. 1. 19 Be sure to load our Guns with Cross-bar and Lan- 
grel. 1769 [see Langrage]. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Langrel, or Langrage. 

Langrel, a. Obs. exc. dial. [? f. lang Long a . ; 
cf. gangrel .] Tall, ‘ lanky ’. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658! 8to The wary Bird soared 
so high above his reach, that the langrel Serpent could not 
catch him. 1847 Halliwell, Langrel, very tall, .lanky. 

f La’ngret. Obs. A kind of false die. 

c 1530 Dice-Play Ajb, A bale of Langretes contrary to 
the vantage. Ibid. Cj, A well fauored die that senteth 
good & square : yet is the forhed longer on the cater 
and tray, then any other way, and therfore holdeth the 
name of a langret. 1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 
The Chetor with a langret, cut contrarie to the vantage, 
wil cros-bite a bard cater tray. 1600 Rowlands Lett. 
Humours Blood Ui. 59 His Langrets, with his Hie men, 
and his low, Are ready what his pleasure is to throw. 
Langridge, variant of Langrage. 

Langs ettle (Iffi'qset’l). north, dial. Forms : 
4 langsedil, 5 -sedylle, -cetel, longsetylle, 6 
langsaddil, -saild, -settell, 7 long settle, (9 dial. 
lang-, long-saddle), 8-9 lang-settle. [f. lang 
Long a. + Settle sb.] A. long bench or ‘ settle 
usually with arms and a high back. 

1332-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 208, 1 langsediL 
c 1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 657/9 Doc sedile , langsedylle. 
14.. Nom. ibid. 723/37 Hoc sedile, a longsetylle. 1371 
Wills 4 I mt. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 366 A langsettell, a round 
dyssenge table. 1622 N. Riding Rec. IV. 156 Convey- 
ance of a cottage house and heirloomes (one long settle 
onelie excepted). 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Lang- 
settle, abench like a settee. North. 1841 C. Anderson Anc. 
Models 128 What is vulgarly called the long saddle in an 
ale-house. 1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Lang settle, a 
long seat or form with a back-rail and arms ; in some cases, 
however, the back, &c., is an entire boarded surface, 
b. attrib., as langsettle-bed, -end, form. 

1566 Inv. R. Wardr. (1813) 173 Item, ane langsaddil-bed. 
15 . A herd. Reg. XVI. (Jam.), Ane langsaild bed. Ibid., 
XVII. t ibid.), Ane langsadill form of fyr worcht iiij sh. 1783 
Hutton Bran New War/e 137 (E. D. S.) Bibles and testa- 
ments were formerly seen on the sconce or lang-settle end. 

Langshan (ltE’rjjaen). [Name of a locality 
about fifty miles from Shanghai ; in Chinese — 
* wolf hill ’.] A breed of domestic fowl, introduced 
from China (see quots.). 

1871 in A. C. C. & C. W. G. Langshan Fcnvls ii. 11, 1 send 
you some fowls byS. S. Achilles.. they are black, and are 
called Langshans. 1884-5 L. Wright Poultry 227 About 
the year 1872 .. a fresh importation of black Chinese fowls 
was shown.. .At first shown as Cochins, they were very soon 
shown by their admirers as * Langshans ’, which was alleged 
to be their native name in North China. 

Langspiel (larijspfl). [a. Norw. langspil , f. 
lang long + spil play.] A kind of harp tortnerly 
used in Shetland. 

1822 Scott Pirate xv. The sound of the Gue, and the 
Langspiel. 

Langsyne (lte^sai-n), adv. (sb.) Sc. [Properly 
two words : see Long adv. and Syne adv.] Long 
since, long ago. Also sb. esp. in auld lang syne. 
(Somewhat common in English use with allusion 
to Burns’s song.) 

1300-20 Dunbar Foetus xxiv. 34, 1 bad bene deid langsyne, 
dowtless. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xvii. 3 In eirth lang 
syne yair had been nothing than, Saif only vice, a 1774 
Fhrgusson Poems (1807) 309 Hame-o’er langsyne you hae 
been blithe to pack. 1788 Burns Auld Lang Syne, For 
auld lang syne, my dear, For auld lang syne, We’U tak 
a cup o’ kindness yet, For auld lang syne. 1820 Scott 
Monast. iv, Like what I hae seen langsyne, when we dwelt 
at Avenel. 1841 Lytton Ft. 4 Morn. it. vii, A friend . . of 
the happy lang syne. 1870 H. Smart Race for Wife ii, In 
days lang syne. 

Langteraloo, -trilloo, var. ff. Lantebloo Obs. 
tLangtra. dial. Obs. ? =Lanterloo. 

. *796 Pbgge Anonym. (1809) 243 Langtra, as they pronounce 
it, is a game at cards much played in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire. 

Languabl'?, obs. form of Land-gavel. 
Language (lse-rjgwedg), ^( 5.1 Forms: 3-6 Ian- 
Sage, (3 langag, 4 longage, langwag, 5 lang- 
wache, langegage), 3, 5- language, [a. F. Ian- 
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gage (recorded from X 2 th c.)-»Pr. leng(u)atgs, len- 
gage , Sp. lenguaje , Eg. Jinguage(m, It. liiiguaggio 
pop.L. type Hinguaticum, f. lingua tongue, lan- 
guage (F. langue : see Langue). 

The form with u, due to assimilation with the F. langue, 
occurs in AF. writings of the 12th c., and in Eng. from 
about 1300.] 

1. The whole body of words and of methods of 
combination of words used by a nation, people, or 
race ; a ‘ tongue Dead language : a language no 
longer in vernacular use. 

c 1290 .S'. E. Leg. I. 108/55 With men }iat onder-stoden hire 
langage. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1569 Vor in he langage of 
rome rane a frogge is- a 1300 Cursor M. 247 (Gcitt.) Seldom 
was for ani chance Englis tong preched in france, Gif we 
Jjaim ilkan Jra-ir language [MS. Cott. langage], And ban do 
we na vtetrage. Ibid., 6384 (Gott.) pis mete, .pai called it 
in pair langag man. 1387 Trevisa Ifigden (Rolls) II. 157 
Walsche men and Scottes, pat beep nou^t i-medled wip oper 
nacions, holdep wel nyh hir firste longage and speche. 
c 1400 A pol. Loll. 32 In a langwag vnknowun ilk man and 
woraman mat rede, c 1449 Pecock Refir, 1. xii. 65 Thei. . 
han vsid the hool Bible . . in her modris langage. c 1450 
Mirour Sahmcioun 3650 Wymmen spak these diuerse lange- 
gages. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 40 They haue beene at 
a great feast of Languages, _ and stolne the scraps. 1589 i 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. iv. (Avb.) 156 After a speach is 
fully fashioned to the common vnderstanding, and accepted 
by consent of a whole countrey and nation, it is called a 
language. 1699 Bentley Phal. xiii. 392 Every living 
Language . . is in perpetual motion and alteration. 1769 
De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 303 It is called in the 
Irish Language, I-colm-kill; some call it Iona. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. III. 44 A dead language, in 
which nothing is mean because nothing is familiar. 1823 
De Quincey Lett. Yng. Man Wks. i860 XIV. 37 On this 
Babel of an earth, .there are said to be about three thousand 
languages and jargons. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 13 
In fact, Bede is writing in a dead language, Gregory in a 
living. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. 414 The use of the 
English language in the Courts of law was ordered in 1362. 
fig. 1720 Gay Pro!. Dione 4 Love, devoid of art, Spoke 
the consenting language of the heart. 181a W. C. Bryant 
Thanat apsis 3 To him who in the love of Nature holds Com- 
munion with her visible forms, she speaks A various language. 

b. transf. Applied to methods of expressing 
the thoughts, feelings, wants, etc., otherwise than by 
words. Finger language = Dactylology. Lan- 
guage of flowers : a method of expressing sentiments 
by means of flowers. 

i6o5 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. tv. v, 55 Ther’s a language in her 
eye, her cheeke, her lip. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Snbj. it. 
120 As the language of the Face is universal so/tis very 
comprehensive. 1711 Steele Sfiect. No. 66 P 2 She is utterly 
a Foreigner to the Language of Looks and Glances. *827 
Whately Logic (1850) Introd.'S 6 A Deaf-mute, before he 
has been taught a Language, either the Finger-language, or 
Reading, cannot carry on a train of Reasoning. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 282/2 Dactylology must not be confounded with 
the natural language of the deaf and dumb, which is purely 
a language of mimic signs. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. vi. 
134 All action is . . besides being action, language. 1880 
Times 23 June 9/5 Teaching the deaf by signs and by 
finger language. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent. Man 212 A 
sign Language is of 110 use when one savage is at one end 
of a wood and his wife at the other. 

e, transf. Applied to the inarticulate sounds 
used by the lower animals, birds, etc. 

1601 Shaks. A IPs Well tv. i. 22 Choughs language, gabble 
enough, and good enough. 1667 Milton P. L. vhi, 373 Is 
not the Earth With various living creatures, and the Aire 
Repleriisht, . . know’st thou not Thir language and thir 
wayes ? 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) L P> xxvii, The 
notes, or as it may with more propriety be called, the 
language of birds. 

2. In generalized sense : Words and the methods 
of combining them for the expression of thought. _ 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 98 There is not chastitie 
enough in language, Without offence to vtter them. _ 1644 
Milton Educ. Wks, (1847) 98/2 Language is but the instru- 
ment conveying to us things useful to be known. 1781 
Cowper Conversat, 15 So language in the mouths of the 
adult, Too often proves an implement cf piay. _ 1841 
Trench Parables ii. (1877; 25 Language is ever needing to 
he recalled, minted and issued anew. 1862 J. Martineau 
Ess. (1891) IV. 104 Language, that wonderful crystallization 
of the very flow and spray of thought. 1892 _W kstcott 
Gospel of Life 186 Language must be to the last inadequate 
to express the results of perfect observation. 

b. Power or faculty of speech ; ability to speak 
a foreign tongue. Now rare. 

1526 Wolsey Let. to Tayler in Strype Reel. Mem. I. v. 
66 A gentleman .. who had knowledge of the country and 

f ood language to pass. 1601 Shaks. All's Well iv. i. 77, 
shall loose my life for want of language. If there be 
heere German or Dane, Low Dutch, Italian, or French, let 
him speake to me. 1610 — Temp. it. ii. 86 Here is that 
which will giue language to you Cat; open your mouth. 
1790 Cowper Receipt Mothers Piet. 1 Oh that those lips 
had language! 

3. The form of words in which a person expresses 
himself ; manner or style of expression. Bad 
language : coarse or vulgar expressions. Strong 
language', expressions indicative of violent or 
excited feeling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3743 Iacob . . pat es to sal wit right 
langage, Supplanter als of heritage. . c 1384 Chaucer H. 
Fame it. 353 With-outen any subtilite Of speche, .For 
harde langage and hard matere Is encombrouse for to 
here Attones. £1425 Lydg. Assembly Gods 368 In elo- 
quence of langage he passyd all the pak. 1430-40 — 
Bochas n. xiii. (1554) 53 a, Though some folke wer large 
of their langage Amisse to expoune by report, c 1489 



Caxton Blanchardyn I. 14 For it is sayde in comyn lan- 
gage, that the goode byrae affeyteth hirself. a 1333 Ld. 
Berners Huon lxix. 236 Come to y> poynt, and vse no 
more such langage nor suche serymonyes. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, iv. ix. 45 Be not to rough in termes, For he is 
fierce, and cannot brooke hard Language. x6zz Bible 
Ecclus. vi. 5 Sweet language will multiply friends. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 5 By his sentence I stand 
excommunicated : Heretick is the best language he affords 
me. 1694 Penn Pref. to G. Fox's Jml. 1x827) I. 15 They 
also used the plain language of Thou and Thee. 1770 Junius 
Lett. 187 They suggest to him a language full of severity 
and reproach. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 135 These 
pretended constitutionalists recurred to the language, of in- 
sult. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 118 He lived and 
died, in the significant language of one of his countrymen, a 
bad Christian, but a good Protestant. 1855 Motley Dutch 
Rep. 11. ii. (1856) 155 In all these interviews he had uniformly 
used one language : his future wife was to ‘ live as a 
Catholic 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 21 V. 348 The language 
used to a servant ought always to be that of a command. 

b. The phraseology or terms of a seience, art, 
profession, etc., or of a class of persons. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W, 1506) Prol. 4 The swete 
and fayre langage of theyr phylosophy. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 21, I can drinke with any Tinker in his 
owne Language. i6xr — Cymb. lit. ill. 74 This is not 
Hunters Language. 1651 Hobbes Leoiath. hi. xxxiv. 207 
The words Body, and Spirit, which in the language of the 
Schools are termed Substances, Corporeall and Incorporeall. 
1747 Spence Polymetis vm. xv. 243 Those attributes of 
the Sword, Victory, and Globe, say very plainly (in the 
language of the statuaries) that [etc.]. 1841 J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert, i. 10 Thus can be expressed in the language 
of algebra, not only distance but position. 1891 Speaker 

2 May 532/r In it metaphysics have again condescended 
to speak the language of polite letters. 

c. The style (of a literary composition) ; also, 
the wording (of a document, statute, etc.). 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 285 P 6_ It is not therefore suffi- 
cient that the Language of an Epic Poem be Perspicuous, 
unless it be also Sublime. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 236 
A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, The language 
plain. 1886 Sir J. Stirling in Law Times Rep . LV. 283/2 
There are two remarks which I desire to make on the 
language of the Act. 

d. Long language : f (a) verbosity (tr. Gr. patepo- 
\oyia ; (6) language composed of words written 
in full, as opposed to cipher. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxii. (Arb.) 264 Macro- 
logia, or long language, when we vse large clauses or sen- 
tences more than is requisite to the matter. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amnsem. 34 Those Greeks did not use cypher, 
hut the long language of the country. 

e. 'vulgar , Short for bad language (see above). 

1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon u. xxv, That rude eloquence 

which is known in Ivy Lane as 1 language 1893 Selous 
Trav. S. E. Africa 3 The sailor. .Had never ceased to pour 
out a continuous flood of 1 language ’ all the time. 

1 4. The act of speaking or talking ; the use of 
speech. By language : so to speak. In language 
with ; in conversation with. Without language ; 
not to make many words. Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. iv. Noah's Flood ii, Afftyr Adam with- 
outyn langage, The secunde fadyr am I [Noe] in fay. 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 18 My fader sette me in 
langage with her. *461 Pasion Lett. No. 393 II. 17, 

I said I dwelled uppon the cost of the see here, and be 
langage hit were more necessare to with hold men here than 
take from hit. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides 57 One 
was surer in keping his tunge, than in moehe speking, for in 
moche langage one may lightly erre. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxvui. 107 Wythout eny more langage dydo .. 
seased thenne the swerde. 35x4 Barclay Cyt. fy Up - 
londyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. xviii, To morowe of court we 
may have more language, 

f b. That which is said, words, talk, report; 
esp. words expressive of censure or opprobrium. 
Also pi. reports, sayings. To say language against : 
to talk against, speak opprobriously of-_ Obs. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 2 And so thei dede bothe 
deseiue ladies and gentilwomen, and bere forthe diuerse 
langages on hem. 1465 Mari;. Paston in P. Lett. No. 502 
II. 188, 1 hyre moch langage of the demenyng betwene you 
and herre. 1467 Mann. f Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 172 ]e 
haue mekel on setenge langwaehe agenste me, were of 
I mervel gretelyfor I have 3effen gowe no schwsche kawse. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. xl, Euery daye syre Palomydes 
braided and sayd langage ageynst syr Tristram. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 225 Feragus said in this manere. . . The 
valyaunt Rolland was contente ryght wel, & accepted hys 
langage, 1636 Sra H. Blunt Voy. Levant 33 A Turke . . 
gave such a Language of our Nation, and threatning to all 
whom they should light upon, as made me upon all demands 
profe-se my selfe a Scotchman, 

5 . A community of people having the same form of 
speech, a nation, arch. [A literalism of translation.] 

1388 Wycuf Dan. v. 19 Alle pupils, lynagis, and langagis 
[1382 tungis], 1611 Bible Ibid, 1653 TJrquhart Rabelais 
1. x, All people, and all languages and nations. 

b. A national division or branch of a religious 
and military Order, e g. of the Hospitallers. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl., Language is also used, in the 
order of Malta, for nation. 1728 Morgan Algiers 1 . v, 3x4 
Don Raimond Perellos de Roccapoul, of the Language of 
Aragon,.. was elected Grand Master. 1885 Catholic Diet. 
(ed. 3) 4x3/2 The order [of Hospitallers] ..was divided into 
eight ‘languages’, Provence, Auvergne, France, Aragon, 
Castile, England, Germany, and Italy. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
language-capacity , -family , -history, -turn ; b. 
objective, as language- meeker, -teachers, language- 
master, a teacher of language or languages. 


LANGUE. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 281 Every division of the 
human race has been long enough in existence for its 
“language-capacities to work themselves out. 1891 T ablet 29 
Aug. 331 The rank it holds among the “language-families of 
the world. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. Pref. 5 Scholars .. 
versed in the facts of “language-history. 1607 Brewer 
Lingua in. v. E' 2, These same "language makers haue the 
very quality of colde in their wit, that freezeth all Hetero- 
geneall languages. together. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 305 
r xi The Third is a sort of “Language-Master, who is to 
instruct them in the Style proper for a Foreign Minister 
in his ordinary Discourse. 1831 T. Moore Mem. (1854) VI. 
190 It turned out that what his friend, the language-master, 
had. . been teaching him was Bas- Breton ! 1826 Pusey Let. 
to Lloyd in Life (1893) I. v. 97 A “language-teacher gives me 
lectures . . five times a week. 1803 Southey Let. to C. W. 
W. Wynn 9 June, In all these modern ballads there is a 
modernism of thought and “language-turns to me very per- 
ceptible. 

[Language (lse-tjgwedg), v. [f. Language sA] 
trans. To express in language, put into words. 

1636 Abp. Williams Holy Table (1637) 95 Learn, Doctour, 
learn to language this Sacrament from a Prelate of this 
Church, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. xiii. 11821) 294 The 
style and manner of languaging all pieces of prophecy. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. v. False Miracles § 11 Predic- 
tions, .were languaged in such doubtfull Expressions, that 
they bare a double sense. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 
185 Seneca has languaged this appositely to us. 
b. transf. To express (by gesture). 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 196 ’Twas languaged by the 
tell-tale eye. 

Hence Larnguaging vbl. sb. In qnot. attrib. 

1875 Lowell in N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 395 It is very 
likely that Daniel had only the thinking and languaging 
parts of a poet's outfit. 

Language, variant of Languid sb. (sense 2). 
Languaged (lse-qgwedgd), ppl. a. [f. Lan- 
guage sb. + -ED 2 .] 

1. Skilled in a language or languages. Also 
well languaged. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8005 poghe he were wyser 
ban Salamon And bettyr langagede pan was Mercyon. 1513 
Earl Worcester, etc. Let. to Hen. VIII in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. (1721) I. 6' If any Doctors of Civil Lawand Languaged 
might he found in England. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
in. xxiii. (Arb.) 278, I maruell your Noblemen of England 
dee not desire to be better languaged in forraine languages. 
1593 T. Mathews Let. to Burgkley 2 Aug. in Tytler Hist. 
Scot (1864) IV. 200 Well languaged in the French and 
Italian. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone 11. ii, Great generall 
schollers, .. The onely languag’d-men, of all the world! 
1627-77 Fkltham Resolves 1. lxxxvii. 135 Well uersed in the 
World, languaged and well read in men. 1628 Earle 
Microcosm., Meere Dull Phisitian (Arb.) 25 He is indeed 
only languag'd in diseases, and speakes Greeke many times 
when he knows not. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 222 
The six Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber should be well 
languaged. 

b. Provided with or having a language. Chiefly 
with qualifying word prefixed: Characterized by 
tbe use of or expressed in (such or such) a language, 
or (many, etc.) languages. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. Intel l. i. (1628) 5 This towre by 
these new languaged Masons thus left vnfinished. 1628 
Bp. Hall Old Relig. xii. § 2. 121 How doth hee tell vs that 
in a strange languaged prayer the vnderstanding is vnfruit- 
full. 1725 Pope Odyss. m. 408 He . . many languag’d nations 
has survey’d. 1708 Canning New Morality 46 in Ant i- 
Jacobing July, The stream of verse and many-languaged 
prose. 1865 D’A. W. Thompson Wayside Tit, of Asopko- 
philos. 1. 5 The many-languaged harbour. 1870 Lowfxl 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 151 That tree which Father Hue 
saw in Tartary, whose leaves were languaged. 187% G. 
Macdonald Sonnets concerning Jesus v, How had we read, 
as in new-ianguaged books, Clear love of God. 

2. With qualifying word prefixed : Having (good, 
etc.) speech, (well or fair) -spoken, "i Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vit. xxxvi, This syr Gareth was 
a noble knyghte and a wel rulyd and fayr langaged. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxi. 316 These two sage ana 
well languaged knightes. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's 
Courtyer V yiv, To be well spoken and faire languaged. 
16x3-16 W. Browne Brit, Past, n. 303 Well-languag’d 
Daniel. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. m. Wks. 1874 IV. 43 
Pray be more open languag'd. 1652 Kirkman Clerio if 
Lozia 44 Her gently languag’d mouth opened it self to 
disclose the dream to Vincta. 

8. Ex pressed in language, worded. Also with 
qualifying word, as well. 

1646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 236 Because an opinion 
comes languaged under the most receptible termes. 1691 
Wood A th. Oxon, II. 169 His .. well-languag’d Sermons 
speak him eminent in his generation. 

Languageless (Ise’r) gw eddies), a. [f. Lan- 
guage sb. + -less.] Without language. 

*606 Shaks. Tr. <?• Cr. m. iii. 264 Hee’s growne a very 
land-fish, languagelesse, a monster. 1848 Lytton Harold 
vh. v, They understand me- not, poor languageless savages. 
1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) I. 37 Tool-less, 
houseless, languageless, except for a few guttural sounds, 

+ Languager, Obs. rare. Also 5 langageur. 
[a. OF. langageur £ a prater . . . babler ’ (Cotgr.), f. 
langagier to talk abundantly, f .langage Language.] 
a. A verbose person, b. One versed in languages. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Bviijb, We ought not to 
stryue ayenst them that ben langageurs and full of wordes, 
c 1570 Pride 4- Lowl. (1841) 30 Travayled he had, and was 
a languager. 

II Langue (lang). In 4 lange, 7 lang. [Fr.] 
f 1. A tongue or language. Obs. rare, 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 125 And |>erfore 
for be comonalte pat blythely wild listen to me, On lights 
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LA.3ST GrTTED. 

lange I it "began. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xi. t_The lond was of 

0 langage [2 MSS. lange], — Esther i. 22 In dyuerse 
langagis [fl/S 1 . C. langis] and lettris. C1665 R. Carpenter 
Pragm. Jesuit Rpil. 66 If your lang be scanty, Th’ Italian 
Tongue welcoms you titttie quant i. 

2 . = Language si. 5 b. 

1799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (184s) , 111 . 313 If it is in 
my power, you shall be elected a Chevalier of the Order. 

1 find the Russian Langue has the privilege of admitting 
married men. 1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 124 There shall 
be no English nor French Langues. 1888 Ch. Times 13 July 
6t3 There is no reason why each nation or langue should 
not maintain at Rome a sort of embassy, with its chapel at 
St. Peter’s. 

Itaugued Qaaggd), a. Her. [f. F. langue 
tongue + -ED 2 ; cf. F. languid^ Of a charge: 
Represented with a tongue of a specified tincture. 

1571 Bossewell A rmorie n. 37 One Lyon Saliant d’ Azure, 
armed, langued, and crowned Gules. 1610 Guilum Heraldry 
vi. vii. (1611) 276 A lion Rampand Pearle, armed and 
langued saphire, 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 259 Armed, as 
Heraulds cant, and langued Or, as the Vulgar say, sharp- 
fanged. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scot. V. 497 On a branch in the 
sinister side a bell laugued or. 1870 Rock Text, Fair. 1. 

49 A hound, green, collared, armed, and langued white. 

t Langue de bosuf. Obs. Forms : 5-6 
lang(e)debefe, -beefe, -boef, -beafe, -biefe, 5 
landebaffe, long debefe, long debeof, 6 langne- 
debxefo, -bauf, ling du beafife, landebeuf, 7 
langdebeaf, -bauf, landebeef, (8 Langley beef). 
[Ft. ; lit. ‘ ox tongue \] 

1 . A name variously applied to certain bora- 
gineous and other plants with rough leaves, as 
Hchium vulgare, Helminthics echioides, Borrago 
officinalis, etc., for most of which the etymologically 
synonymous name Bugloss has been applied. 

c 1400 Secret a Secret . , Gov. Lordsh. 84 Of water of lange 
de boef, a Rote, c 1440 A nc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
426 Take cole, and borage, and lang de beeff, and parsell. 

[c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 24 Buglossa . . (gall, lange 
de beof), anglice oxtunge,] 1531 Turner Herbal t. Giv b, 
Bioscorides. .saytlie that Cirsion (whyche I take to he oure 
langdebefe) hath longer leues than buglossum. 1573TUSSER 
Husb. xxxix. (1878) 93 Seedes and heroes for the Kitchen . . ■ 
Langdebiefe. 1597 Geearde Herbal n. cclxx. § 2. 634 Lang 
de Beefe is a kinde heereof, altogither lesser. Ibid, cclxxi. 
656 Landebeuf. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 279 The leaves 
[of Cirsion] in forme resemble an ox tongue or the hearbe 
Langue-de-bocufe. 1615 Markham Eng. Housenu. n. j. (1668) 

14 To quicken a mans wits, spirit and memory, let him take 
Langdebeef, which Js gathered in June or July. 1620 
Venner Via Rectaxii. 146 Langde beufis.. of like operation 
with Borage and Buglosse. 1732 Ellis Pract. Parmer 
(ed. a) 47 That called here Langley-Beef. 

2 . A kind of spike or halbert, with a head shaped 1 
like an ox tongue. 

1430 Rolls of Parlt. V. 2x2 Arraied in fburme of werre, 1 
with Jakkes Salettez, longe Swerdes, long Debeofs, Bore- 
speres, and all other unmerciahle forbodon wepons. *453 , 
Nottingham Rec. II. 216 Cum. uno langdebefe et dagario. 
*487 Will off. Cooke (Somerset Ho.), A jak, a salett & a 
long debefe. 148 8 Will of Shamebourne (ibid. ), viij saletty 
& iiij landeheffe & pollax. 1885 Fairholt Costume II. 271. 

II Languedoc (langddk). Wine produced in the 
old province of Languedoc, in the south of France. 

1709 Addison Tatler No. 131 T 7 Two more [drops] -. 
heightened it into a perfect Languedoc. 1733 Gentl. Mag. 
XXV. 326 Much lov’d Languedoc that guggles forth From 
mouth of lotig-neck’d bottle. 

+ La’iiguefy, v. Obs.rare. Also-ify. [Formed 
to represent L. languefacere, f. languere : see Lan- 
guish v. and -FT.] 

X. trans. To make faint or languid. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. it. vi. 39 By the clamour 
■whereof how many. . were couched and languefied? 

2 . intr. To become weak or languid. 

<11734 North Exam. i.iu. § no (1740) 197 The Plot .. 
began to languify, and must haue gone out, like a Snuff, if 
this Murder had not happened. 

Hence -|- La-nguefying pfl. a. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. t 207 Physicians may deservedly 
suffer, the lash and feel compunction for their inhumane 
languifying practises. 

Langue!!, variant of Langel Ois. 
t La nguent, a. Ois. [ad. L. languent-em, 
pr. pple. of langitert : see Languish v. j That is 
.sick ; in quot. absol. 

ciSro Barclay Mirr.Gd. Manners (1570) F ij, Geue nowe 
topoore languent spirituall medicine. 

Languescent (.laeijgwe’sent), a. rare. [ad. 
L. languescent-em , pr, pple. of langueseZre to be- 
come faint, f, languere ; see Languish v.] Grow- 
ing faint or languid. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. t. xi, Scarcely have the 
languescent mercenary Fifteen Thousand laid down their 
tools. *833 Bailey Mystic i 3 In massive ease and power 
Languescent. 

Languet (larggwet), sb. Also 5-7 langettfe, 
5-8 langet, 6, 9 languette, 7 langate, langot. 
[a. F. languette , dim, of langue tongue,] Anything 
shaped like a little tongue, 
f 1 . The tongue of a balance. Ois. 

1413 Pilgr. Semite (Caxton) 1. xiv, (1859) 11 Pledours in 
worldly courtes hanen tonges lyke to the languet of the 
balaunce that draweth hym. .to the more peysaunt party. 

1 2 . A tongue-shaped ornament ; esf. a ‘ drop ' of 
amber, jet, etc. Ois. 

. 143 ° Will of Grymston (Somerset Ho.), J par precum de 
jete langettes. *43* Will cf Halle (ibid.), Par precum de 



Aumhre voc. langetes. *338 Elyot Did., Langumim, 
langettes of aumbre, lyke to longe beadestones. a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII (1809) 791 A clothe of estate of the same 
worke, valaneed with frettes knotted and langettes tassaled 
with Venice golde and siluer. 

1 3 . The thong used for tying a shoe, a latchet. 
c 1460 Tffttmeley Mysi. iii. 224 Take the ther a langett To 
tye vp thi hose. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 28 The Langot of 
the Shooe ; The latchet of the shooe. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 291/2 The Punching Lead is for the Punching 
of Holes in the instep and Langetts of a Shooe for the ties 
to go through. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Langot. 

4 . Applied to tongue-shaped parts of various 
implements; e. g. a narrow blade projecting at the 
edge of a spade. 

j6ii Florio, Lingula. .Also that parte of the barre which 
is put vnder the weight, and stteketh in the roller, the point, 
end or languet. 1649 Blithe Eng. Jmprov. Impr. (1653) 68 
Which Spade shoo must be made with two sides, or Langets, 
up from the end of the bit, like as if you would plant two 
broad Knife Blades to look upwards with their points upon 
a common Spade. 1639 Toruiano, Stile, a languet on pin 
of a pair of writing-tables. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric, 
(16S1) 231 For the cutting Trenches in Watery, Clayie, or 
Morish Lands, they usually use a Spade, with a Langet or 
Fin like a knife, turned up by the side of the Spade, and 
sometimes on both sides. 1677 Plot Qxfordsh. 238 [A pipe] 
terminated in a very small Cistern of water behind a stone 
of the rock, and having a mouth and Languet just above its 
surface. 1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s v. Chimney , If the 
Funnel is loose, you must have Languets or Tenons at the 
Sides. 1873 Knight Did. Meek., Languet, Languette., 
2. A thin tongue of metal placed between the blades of a 
comb-cutter’s saw, to preserve their distance. 3. A small 
piece of metal on a sword-hilt which overhangs the scabbard. 

5 . Organ-building. In a flue-pipe: A flat plate 
or tongue fastened by its edge to the top of the 
foot, and opposite the month. Also Languid sb. 

1832 Seidel Organ 21 An organ .. which contained the 
following labial or languet registers. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. s. v. Mouth-pipe, At a point opposite the mouth ., a 
languette, or plate, is placed, nearly closing the interior 
area of the pipe. 

t 6. a. A spatula, b. (See quot. 1656.) Ois. 
1380 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong, Magdaleons , a langate, 
or roller, little round stones like a roller. 1611 Cotgk. s. v. 
Magdaleon. 1611 Florio, Lingua .. Also a little spade or 
languet to take salues out of a boxe. 1656 Blount GUissogr,, 
Magdaleon, a Langate or long plaister like a Rowler. Dr. 
Btfowne]. 1823 Ckabb Technol. Did., Langate, a linen 
roller for a wound. 

7. A 1 tongue 5 or narrow projecting piece of land. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 606 From the Citie, 
Northwestward, there Shooteth out a languet of land or 
promontorie of the maine-land into the Sea. 1652-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 40 At the point of a long Languet, or 
tongue of Rock. 1670 Blount Glossogr., Langate or Lan- 
guet, a long and narrow peece of land or other thing. 1673 
Ray Jaunt. Low C. (1738) I. 239 The haven of Messina is 
. . compassed almost round with the city on one side, and a 
narrow languet or neck of land on the other. 

T 8. gen. A tongue-shaped piece of anything. Ois. 
1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 266 A true Hippomnnes, or Languet 
of flesh of a dark purple colour near four inches long, that 
dropt from the forehead of a Colt newly foled. 

9 . Zool. One of the row of little tongue-like or 
tentacular processes along the dorsal edge of the 
branchial sac of an ascidian. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 1219/2 The branchial sac of 
the Botiyllida is very similar to that of the Clavetliuidx. 

. . The crest or fold corresponding to the anterior border of 
the branchial sinus has no membraneous languet. 1870 
Rollkston Anim. Life 67 Along the opposite side of the 
branchial sac there runs the ‘oral lamina' which in other 
species, such as Ascidia Iniestinalis , may he represented 
by a row of ‘languettes’. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. 
A nat, 401 The tongue-like appendages i‘ languets’) found 
in Ascidians. .form a long row along the dorsal surface. 

+ Langnet, v. Obs. rare—', [a. OF. languet- er 
to wag the tongue, chatter.] intr. To chatter, 
.talk idly. Hence f Langue ting vbl. sb. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode m. xxxii. (1869) 133 So michel 
haue j gabbed and forsworn, and so falshche languetted, 
that j sbal neuere be bileeued. Ibid., And for the 
brennynge that she hath, to assemble ootheres goodes bi 
false languetinges and vntrewe sweringes. 

Languid (Ise-ijgwid), sb. Also (in sense 2) 
language. [Corruption of Languet.] 
fl 4 1 . = Languet 3. Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 14/2 Close Shooes, are such 
as have no open in the sides of the Latchets or Languides. 
2 . = Languet 3. (Also attribi) 

1832 Seidel Organ 78 The language, just above the foot to 
which it is soldered on. 1855 Hopkins Organ 360 The lan- 
guage or languid is the flat plate of metal that lies horizon- 
tally over the top of the- foot, just inside the mouth. Ibid. 
375 Languid Wood Pipes are sometimes made. 1876 Hn.ES 
Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 24 A flat piece of metal called the 
language, or languid. 

Languid (larrjgwid) , a. [a. F. languide or ad. 
L. languid-us, f. languere to Languish.] 

1 , Of persons or animals, the body, etc. : Faint, 
weak ; inert from fatigue or weakness ; wanting in 
vigour or vitality. 

1597 A. _M. tr. Gtdllemeau's Fr. Ckirurg. soh/z The 
natural caliditye being in these partes feeble and languide. 
1615 Crookk Body of Man 338 The first births in the 
beginning of the seauenth moneth are . . verie languid and 
weake. 1707 Floy hr Physic. Pulse-Watch 33 A languid 
Pulse depends on languid Spirits. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. 
Health m._ 381 Happy he whose toil Has o’er his languid 
powerless limbs diffus’d A pleasing lassitude. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist . (1776) VII. 168 ( Serpents ) Their lungs, .are long 


and large, and doubtless are necessary to promote their 
languid circulation. 1816 J. Wilson City Plague 11. ii, How 
pale you look ! Wearied, and pale, and languid. 1837 Mrs. 
Gatty Parables fr. Nat. her. 11. (1868) 144 Languid, indeed, 
was the voice, and languid were the movements of the 
grub. 1876 J. Saunders Lion in Path xi, This recent ill- 
, ness had still left him languid. 

trans T. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 218 Unknown to them when 
sensual pleasures cloy, To fill the languid pause with finer 
joy. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-eaters $ All round the coast the 
languid air did swoon. 1871 M iss Yonge Cameos II. xxxii. 
333 No doubt he had longed for her in the weary languid 
hours before Meaux. 

b. Of persons and their deportment : Slow in 
movement ; showing an indisposition (natural or 
affected) to physical exertion. 

_ 1728 Young Love Fame v. The languid lady next appears 
in state, Who was not born to carry her own weight. 1863 
Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 67 They are languid in 
their deportment. 

2 . Ot persons, their character, feelings, actions, 
etc. : blot easily roused to emotion, exhibiting only 
faint interest or concern ; spiritless, apathetic. Of 
interest, impressions: Faint, weak. 

1713 Addison Cato 1. v. I’ll hasten to my troops, And fire 
their languid souls with Cato’s virtue. X713 Steele 
Guardian No. 18 p 1 [Death] which, by reason of its 
seyming distance makes but languid impressions upon the 
mind. 1742 Pope Dune. 1 v. 46 With mincing step, small voice, 
and languid eye. 1751 Butler C/targe Clergy Durham 
Wks. 1S74 II. 331 Without somewhat of this nature, piety 


languid_debate in this house. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest i, Madame gazed with concern upon her languid 
countenance, 1849 Lytton Caxtons 12 He was too lazy or 
too languid where only his own interests were at stake. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Lng. ii. I. 177 In him dislike was a 
languid feeling. Ibid. v. 570 A war of which the theatre 
was so distant, .excited only a languid interest in London. 
Ibid, xvii, IV. 90 An appeal which might have moved the 
most languid and effeminate natures to heroic exertion. 
1870 Howson Metaph. St. Paul iv. 153 What a contrast 
this is to our dull and languid Christianity ! 

b. Of ideas, style, language: Wanting in force, 
vividness, or interest. Said also of a writer. 

a 1677 Barrow Sep/t. Wks, 1686 III. xxxvi, 404 Methinks 
the highest expressions that language, .can afford, are very 
languid and faint in comparison of what they strain to 
represent, when [etc.], n 1704 T. Brown Sat. Antients 
Wks. 1730 I. 24 To hear Homer call’d dull and heavy, .and 
Horace an Author unpolished languid and without force. 
1864 Burton Scot. Abr. II. ii. 179 They. sent me two inscrip- 
tions but they were long and languid. 1863 Carlyle F'redk. 
Gt. ,xx. vi. 11872) IX. 108 He had written certain thin Books, 
all of a thin languid nature, 1865 Seeley Ecce Homo iii, 
(ed. 8i 25 The languid dreams of commentators. 

3 . Of business, trade, or other activity viewed 
externally to persons : Sluggish, dull, not brisk or 
lively. 

1832 Dibdin (title) Bibliophohia. Remarks on the present 
languid and depressed state of Literature and the Book 
Trade. 1833 Bt. Martineau Van-grput $ S. iv. 64 The 
business has been very languid. i£66 Crump Banking viii. 
169 On account of the circulation ot their currencies being 
more languid. 1866 Rogf.rs Agric. ,§• Prices I. xvili. 406 
The market for exports was exceedingly languid. 1887 
Daily News 20 June 2/5 A languid tone has been observed 
in many quarters. 

4 . Of inanimate things, physical motion, etc.: 
Weak, wanting in force ; slow of movement. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. til. xxv. 176 A languid 
and dumbe allision upon the parts. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Led. 190 No motion so swift or languid, but a greater 
velocity 4 or slowness may still be conceived. 1715 20 
Pope Iliad ix. 279 When the languid flames at length 
subside. 1748 Shenstone Odes, Verses to W. Lyttletou iv, 
When languid suns are taking leave Of every drooping 
tree. 1830 I.yell Prime. Geol. I. top That the same power 
.. should even in it’s more languid state be capable of 
raising to the surface considerable quantities of water from 
the interior. 1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854I 302 Two 
rivers met, the one gentle, languid, and though languid, yet 
of no depth. 

b. Of colour : Faint, not vivid. 

1747 Gould ling. Ants 3 The first are of a languid Red; 
the second extremely black and shining. 1764 Reid inquiry 
vi. § 22 The colours of objects, according as they are more 
distant, become more faint and languid. 

Languidly (lanygwidli), adv. [f. Languid a. 
+ -ly a] In a languid manner. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xlii. 386 The Men- 
struum also working as languidly upon the coral, as it did 
before they were put into the Receiver. 1729 Butler 
Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 99 Peevishness, .languidly discharges 
itself upon every thing which comes in its way. 1747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 86 When the Nerves perform 
their Office too languidly. 1798 Malthus Popul. '1817) L 
247 With a population nearly stationary, or at most increas- 
ing very languidly. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 548 
They either neglected it altogether, or executed it languidly 
and tardily. 

Languidness (Im-rjgwidn&s). [f. Languid a. 
+ -ness.] The quality or condition of being 
languid ; languor. 

1665 Boyle Exp. Hist. Cold xiii. (1683) 132 This languid- 
ness of operation may perhaps proceed in great part from 
the smalness of the Pieces of Ice that were imploy’d. 1678 
Wood LifeZ Jan., Colds without coifing or running at the 
nose, onlie a languedness and faintness. 1744 Wall in 
Phil. Trans. XLII I. 224 The Operation of Musk much 
resembles that of Opium ; but . . it leaves not behind it any 
Stupor or Languidness. *762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 
32 The seeming Languidness and Inactivity of the contained 
Humour. 



LANGUIPIC. 

t liangtli'fic, a. Obs. rare-*, [ad. late L. 
languific-us, f. languere : see Languish v. and 
-no.] =next. (Bailey vol. II. 1727.) 

+ Langurfical, a. Obs. rare-*, [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Langnifical, that makes faint or 
weak. 1676 Coles, Languifical , causing languor. 

languish. (larqgwij), sb. [f. the verb.] 

1 . The action or state of languishing. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. 1. 198 Crist was . .occupied 
in heeling of syke. men and men faat were in lang uishe. 138a 
— Luke iv.40 Sike men with dyuerse langwischingis \v.r. 
languyschis, languisches]. 1483 Caxton C/tas. Gt. 233 Of 
the languysshe that was comynge to Charles, he wyste not, 
how soue it was comyng. 1362 Phaer Aiueid ix. 15 b iij b, 
The purple floure that .. In languish withering dies. 1392 
Shaks. Rom. Sf Jnl. 1. ii. 49 One desperate greofe cures 
with another's languish. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Bast. 1. 
i. 11 Faire Nymph, surcease this death-alluring languish. 
1682 T. A. Carolina ig ft . . being . . admirable in the 
languishes of the Spirit Faintings. 1718 Entertainer X. ix. 
129 Religion is. upon the Languish, and only the Ghost of 
Godliness remains. 1833 Hartlby Coleridge Poems 1. 118 
A long record of perishable languish. 

2 . A tender look or glance. 

1715-20 Pope I Had xviii. 50 The blue languish of soft 
Alia’s eye. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 949 Then forth he 
walks, Beneath the trembling langui -h of her beam. 1802 
W. Irving Lett. J. Oldstyle . 1824) ig An arch glance in one 
box was rivalled by a smile in another ; . . and in a fourth 
a most bewitching languish carried all before it. 

+ Iia/nguisll, a. Obs . rare-*. [?f. the vb.] 
Languishing, sickly. , 

1552 Hulokt, Languyshe to be, langueo. 1660 Hexham, 
ten Vlockaert , a Pyning or a Languish man. 

Languish, (ke’qgwij), v. Forms : 4 languis, 
-uysca, 4-5 -uess(e, -uysh.(e, -uysclife, -wisse, 
-wys(ae, -wisch(e, -wis(s)li(e, -usch(e, -ussh.(e, 
4-6 -uiss(e, -uissh(e, (6 language), 4- languish, 
[a. F. languiss languir, — Pr., Sp., Pg. langidr, 
It. languire popular L. *langutre for class. L. 
langue-re (inchoative languesclre ) ; perh. cogn. w. 
L. lax-us (see Lax a .) and Tent. *slako~ Slack a.] 

1 . intr. Of living beings (also of plants or vegeta- 
tion) : To grow weak, faint, or feeble: to lose health, 
have one’s vitality impaired ; to continue in a state 
of feebleness and suffering. + In early use often : 
To be sick (const, of). 

<11300 Cursor ill. 14138 In his sekenes he languist sua, pat 
he na fate had might to ga. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
IVaee (Rolls) 9550 Bedrede doun ful longe he lay, & 
languissed so forjt fro day to day. 1382 Wyclif Dan. viii. 
27 And Y, Danyel, languyshide, and was seeke by ful manye 
days. 1494 Faijvan Citron. 651 He lastly fell in a greuouse 
sykenesse . . And so languysshynge by the space of thre 
yeres more before he dyed. 1601 Shaics. A It’s Well 1. i. 37 
Wliat is it.. the King languishes of? Laf. A Fistula, my 
Lord. 1635 It. Bolton Comf. Affl. Const, v. (ed. 2) 202 
Some for the losse of an over-loved child have languished, 
fallen into a consumption and lost their owne lives., 1744 
Berkeley Sir is §77 Those who had been cured by evacua- 
tions often languished long. 1759 tr. Dnhamel's flush, n. 
i. (1762) 123 Disserving one day a tuft of wheat which 
languished. 1783 Crabbe Village 1. 141 Health, Labour's 
fair child, that languishes with wealth. 1798 Ferriar 
Illustr. Sterne ii. 24 He wrote for the recreation of persons 
languishing in sickness. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. (1863) 197 It was said of him that he did not live, but 
languished through life. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, xiv. 180 
He lies languishing of wounds. 

fig. 1652-62 Hey un Cosmogr. tv. (1682) 26 It began to 
languish, and was at last reduced to nothing but a few 
scattered Houses. 1882 Pebody Eng. ‘Journalism xviii. 
134 The Morning Chronicle, .languished and died. 

b. To live under conditions which lower the 
vitality or depress the spirits. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. III. xxiii. 223 To .. make hys 
prysonners to langwysshe in pryson. 159a tr. Junius on 
lieu., ix. 4 The miserable world languishing in so great 
calamities. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 181 P 2, 1. .have ever 
since languished under the Displeasure of an inexorable 
Father. . 1797 Mrs. Radcuffb Italian xi, The unfortunate 
captive is left to languish in chains and darkness. 1828 
Carlyle Misc. 11857) f. 195 The street where he languished 
in poverty is called by his name. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 329 Peoples languishing under the withering atrophy 
of Turkish rule. 

2 . Of appetites or activities: To grow slack, lose 
vigour or intensity, f Of light, colour, sound, etc. : 
To become faint. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 255 Visibles and Audibles . . doe 
languish and lessen by degrees, according to the Distance 
of the Qbiects from the Sensories. 1633 R. Bolton Com/. 
Affl. Consc. xii. (ed. 2) 509 The brightness of lamps languish 
in the light. 1707 Watts Hymn , ‘ Conte holy Spirit, heavenly 
Dove) iii, Hosannas languish on our Tongues, And our 
Devotion dies. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 516 
Along the eastern frontier of France the war during this 
year seemed to languish. 1871 Napheys Prev. 4 Cure Dis. 
n. i. 414 The appetite languishes. 

+ b. Of health: To fall off. 

*729; Savage Wanderer v. 670 Late months, that made the 
vernal season gay, Saw my health languish off in pale decay. 

3 . To droop in spirits; to pine with love, grief, 
or the like. 

<21300 Cursor M. 24646, I languis al for pc. 138a Wyclif 
Song Sol. v. 8, I languysshe for looue. <11386 Chaucer 
Frankl. T. 222 He dorste nat his sorwe telle But lan, 
gwissheth as, a furye dooth.in helle. C1400 Desfr. Troy 
9154 Made hym langwys in Lotte & Longynges grete. 
1483 Caxton Cato G lj b, Whan the courage languyssheth, 


& .. is abandonned to slouthfulnesse. *509 Hawes Past. 

P leas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 72 Languysshe no more, but plucke 
up thyne herte. 1562 Eden Let. to Sir W. Cecil 1 Aug. 
in 1st 3 Eng. Bks. A liter. (Arb.)p. xliij, My spirited hereto- 
fore no lesse languysshed for lacke of suche a Patrone. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. AT. il i. 29 Loue and languish for his 
sake. 1604 — Oth. 111. iii. 43 A man that languishes in your 
displeasure. . 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 334 With two 
fair Eyes his Mistress burns his Breast; He looks, and 
languishes, and leaves his Rest.. 1791 Burns Bonie Wee 
Thing, Wishfully I look and languish In that home face 
o’ thine. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. lxii, 134 The spirit 
languished as the body decayed. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
xxxiu 11 A lover Here I languish alone. 

. b. To waste away with desire or Ion ginger, to 
pine for. Also const, with infinitive. 

[1611; see 4 a.] 1699 Eclat. Sir T. Morgan’s Progr. in 
Somers Trads Ser. iv.1175 1 ) III. 160 Major-general Morgan 
desired the Marshal not to let him languish for Orders. 1720 
Ozeli. V ertot'sRom. Rep. I.v.282 The People languished for 
the Restoration of their Tribunes. 1738 Wesley Psalms vi. 
iv, Yet still with never-ceasing Moans I languish for Relief. 
1791 Cowper Iliad ir. 430 What soldier languishes and sighs 
To leave us? 1847 Die Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun i, The poor 
nuns, who . . were languishing for some amusement. 1870 
Bryant Iliad 1. 11. 49 All give way to grief And languish to 
return. 

c. To assume a languid look or expression, as 
an. indication of sorrowful or tender emotion. Also 
quasr-frawr. 

1714 Mrs. Manley Adit. Riveilayt, I saw his Eyes always 
fix d on her with unspeakable Delight, whilst hers languish'd 
him some returns. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis lx, When 
a visitor comes in, she smiles and languishes, you’d think 
that butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. 

4 . a. quasi-ri'fljzj’. (usually with out ) : To pass 
(a period of time) in languishing. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 72 To think that man. .will’s free 
homes languish For assured bondage. 1683 Temple Mem. 
Wks. 1731 1, 449 He languish'd out the rest of the Summer, 
and died. 1713 Addison Cato 11. v. But whilst I live I must 
not hold my tongue, And languish out old age in his dis- 
pleasure. 1734 tr. Rolltn's Aitc. Hist. xvt. ii. § 8. VII, 302 
Those who chose rather to destroy one another, than languish 
out their lives in that miserable manner. 

f b. causal. To make to languish. Obs. rare. 
157S Fenton Gold. Epist. (1582) 222 The displeasures 
passing in our house pearce deeper, and as a martyr lan- 
guishe the heart euen vnto death. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
hi. v. 529 Least by that jouissance he might or quench, or 
satisfie, or languish [F. allangui>\ that burning, flame., 
wherewith he ytoryed. 

t Languishant, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [partial 
anglicizing of F. languissant, pres. pple. of lan- 
guir to Languish.) Languishing, suffering from 
languor. 

[1673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode til. i. 37 Mel. That glance, 
how sutes it. with my face? Phil. Tis so languissant 1 
Mel. Languissant 1 that word shall be mine too.] 1674 T, 
T CRNOR Case Bankers ff Creditors Introd. 4 The whole body 
in fine becomes Feavourish and Languishant. 

Languished (lce-rjgwijt), fpl. a. Poet. [f. 
Languish v. + -ed 3 -.) Reduced to languor, that is 
made or has become languid. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. x. (1632) 16 Cyllenius spyes 
How leaden sleep had seal’d vp all his eyes ; Then, silent, 
with his Magiek rod he strokes Their languisht lights, which 
sounder sleep prouokes.. 1634 Milton Jipit. March, Win- 
chester 33Aud thelanguisht Mothers. Womb Was not longa 
livingTomb, 1667 — P.L.V 1.497. 1671 — Samson 1 19 W tth 
languish’! head unpropt. 1693 Watts Death Mrs. M. W. 
Wks. 1813 IX. 298/r Groaning and panting on the bed, 
With ghastly air, and languish’d head. 1697 Dryden Aineid 
x. ioi3 - I'he Troops. .Their Darts with Clamour at a distance 
drive: And. only keep the languish’d War alive. 

Iiauguisher (lse-ijgwijbi), [f. Languish a. + 
-Eft 1 .) One who languishes or pines ; also, one 
who assumes languid looks, or casts glances ex- 
pressive of amorous languor. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stnffle 37 Our modeme phisitions, that 
to any sicke languishers if they be able to waggle their 
chaps, propound veale for one of the highest nourishers. 
1713 Steele Guardian No. 87 F 1 The very servants are 
bent upon delights, and commence oglers and languishers. 
1731 Mrs. E. Carter in Rambler No. 100 j* 2 These un- 
happy languishers m obscurity. 1759 Mason Caradacus 
77 Mingle the potion soy that it may kill me Just at the 
instant, thisjpoox languisher Heaves his last sigh. 

Languishing (lse - qgwijig), vbl. sb. [f. Lan- 
guish v. + -iNGhJThe acrion of the verb Languish; 
languor. With a and pi . : An attack of languor or 
faintness, esp. such as proceeds from disease. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1, 529 Then were I quyt of 
langwysshyng yn drede. 1382 Wyclif Luke iv. 40 Sike 
men with dyuerse langwischingis. C1477 Caxton Jason 
8h, Feling also the languishing and smarting of their 
woundes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 23 Bncht sygn, 
gladyng our languissing. 1601 Shaics. Alls Wells, iii. 235 
A remedie . . To cure the desperate languishings whereof The 
King is render'd lost. 1611 Bible Ps. xli, 3 The Lord will 
strengthen him vpon the bed of languishing. <1 1688 Cud- 
worth Immnt. Mor. (1731) 161 If this Harmonical Tem- 
perature of the whole Body he disturbed . . Weakness and 
Languishing will immediately seize upon it. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 140 P 2 He . . speaks of Flames, Tortures, Lan- 
guishings and Ecstasies, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) 
I. 301 He fell into a languishing, which, after some months 
carried him off. 1816 Chalmers Let. in. Life (1851) II. 53 
To sustain you under all the sickenings, and faintings, and 
languishings of your earthly disease. 

Laaguisuiug (lse qgwijiq),///. a. [f. Lan- 
guish v. + -TNgCj That languishes. 

1. Declining in health, pining away, drooping. 


LANGUISHMEWT. 

Now rare. + In, early use : Suffering from sickness 
or disease. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (tS66) 2 Shewe pc to b* s 
languessande, be >ou leche vn-to J>is woundyde! 138s 
Wyclif John v. 3 A greet multitude of langwischmge men. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health vi. (1697) 100 The gasping 
parched Earth and languishing Nature, a 1715 Burnet Own 
Time (1724) I. 585 He was now in so languishing a state, 
..that. .his death. .seemed to be very near. 1719 London 
& Wise Cotnpl. Card. 112 The weaker and more languishing 
a Tree is, the sooner it ought to be prun’d. 1777 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs. Thrale 27 Aug., The poor languishing Lady is 
glad to see me. 1858 Bryant Rain-dream ii, A thousand 
languishing fields, A thousand fainting gardens, are re- 
freshed. 

b. Said of a sickness,, a death : Lingering. ? Obs. 
x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. v. 9 These most poysonous Com- 
pounds, Which are the moouers of a languishing death. 1612 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 1S5 A Flux drawing to 
a languishing dropsie is mortal. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health, xix. 11697) 424 Consumptions, and other languishing 
Diseases. 1709 Steele. Tattler No. 78 r 8, I am just 
recovered out of a languishing Sickness. 1768 H.. Walpole 
Hist. Doubts 129 His wife, who died of a languishing dis- 
temper. 

C. fig. of immaterial things. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. xvii. 8 Fro the languysshende soule. 
1661 (title} An Humble Representation of the Sad Condition 
Of manyof the Kings Party, Who since His Majesties Happy 
Restauration have no Relief, and but Languishing Hopes. 
1697 Jos. Woodward R el. Soc, London Ded. (1701). 6 Do 
all that you regularly can, toward . . the revival of languishing 
religion. <21711 Ken Divine Love Wks. (1838) 327 My 
weak and languishing soul. 

2 . a. Pining with love or grief, b. With reference 
to looks or behaviour: Expressive of sentimental 
emotion (now used in ridicule). 

1 <11400 Morte Arth. 4339 Ladys languessande and low- 
rande to schewe. 1657 G. Thornley Daphnis 4- Chloe 61 
They [lovers] are languishing and careless© to other things. 
*683 DTJrfey Neio Collect. Songs 9 Possess the pleasing 
toil oflanguishing Embraces t 1683 Tryon Way to Health. 
xix. (1697) 428 Whether they look Soberly, or Merry, Lan- 
guishing, or withWide Mouths. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
lxii. (1804' 445 Looking at me with a languishing eye, he 
said [etc.], 

3 . Suffering from, or exhibiting, weariness or 
| ennui ; acting in a slow or tardy fashion. Of a 

narrative, etc.: Failing to excite interest. 

" 1655 Earl Orrery Part hen. (1676} 1 With so languishing 
and careless a pace, a 1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 7 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Johnson .. were two such languishing 
Gentlemen in their Conversation. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
255 I* 1 The soul . . is . . slow in its resolves, and languishing 
in its executions. 1741 tr. D'Ar gens' Chinese Lett, xxiiu 
162 Our Poets deprive themselves of a great Advantage, fay 
t rejecting almost all Narratives as languishing, and! putting 
the most simple and most cruel Things equally into Dialogue 
and Action. 

! LangmsMngly (larijgwijigti), adv. [-ly 2.] 
i In a languishing manner. Now chiefly, in a manner 
| expressive of sentimental tenderness, 
i 1579 Tvvyne Pkisicke agst. Fort. 11. xlix. 225 a, Sorerwt . 
My chylde is dead of afal from an hygh. Reason. Vnto 
them that dye languishingly, death often times seemeth the 
sharper, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1622) 291 Howsoeuer 
the dulnesse of Melancholy would haue languishingly 
yeelded therunto. 1657 R. Mossom in Spurgeon Treat. 
i Dan. Ps. xxx. 7 The soul _ becomes languishingly afflicted, 
even with all variety of disquietments. 1668 Dryden All 
for Love in. i. (1678) 35 She.. cast a look so languishingly 
sweet, As if, secure of all beholders hearts, Neglecting she 
could take ’em. 1733 Cheynf. Eng. Malady 1. x 1. § 13 (1734) 
107 The Digestions, and Secretions must be weaker and 
more languishingly perform'd than they ought to he. 1761 
J. Hawkesworth Edgar f Emm. 11. 1. 2t Edgar, being 
fir’d with the charms of Emmeline, first gaz d languishingly 
upon her. 1813 Byron Giaour xviii, Her eye’s dark charm 
'twere vain to tell* But gaze on that of the Gazelle, It will 


golden tresses waved languishingly downward in the breeze. 
1856 CAatub. Jml. V. 157 A fat, fair, .creature, shuttmgone 
eye languishingly. 

Languishme nt (1» ggwljment). [f. Lan- 
guish V. + -MENT.] 

1 . Sickness, illness ; physical weakness, faintness, 
pining, or suffering. 1 Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. O. tv. xii. 23 Who now was faint into 
new languishment Of his old hurt, which was not throughly 
cured. 1609 J. Davies (Heref.) Holy Roods F 3 b, That in 
the Lab’rinth of his Languishment [sc. Christ's passionlWe 
may, though lost therein, find solageraent. _ 1625 Jacksok 
Creed v. viii. 73 The languishment of a certain friend ..hath 
taught me of late, that we are best men when we are 
sickly. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vir. xiii. 364 He 
dyed at Chalcis of a naturall death and languishment of 
stomack. 174a Young Nt. Th. v. 496 When by the bed of 
Languishment we sit. 1809 Kendall Traw. II. hi. an 
Pulmonary consumption. ..This disease, which, after the 
country-people among the whites, they call a languishment, 
is equally fatal to the Indians. 1831 J. Wilson in Blackw. 
Mag. XXIX. 289 A hue foreboding langukhment and 
decay. 1845 Wordswv Love Lits Bleeding 8 Thus leans.. 
Earthward in uncomplaining languishment. The dying 
Gladiator. 

b. pi. Sufferings, fits of weakness or illness. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. ir. fit (1S4S) 107 IF it [a Disease] 
tire out the Patient with tedious Langaishmeuts. 1674 
T. Turnoh Case Bankers 4- Creditors Conch 33 The Law,, 
acquits the person that steals viands to pacify the present 
Languishments of nature: *685 Evelyn Mrs. Godalphinisp 
Thus ended this incomparable Lady ; . . leaving - . a discon- 
solate Husband, whose vnexpressible griefe.. would hardly 
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suffer him to be spectator of her languish merits. 170a C. 
Mather Magn. Chr. in. 111. (18521 577 He fell into some 
languishments attended with a fever. 

e. ’Weariness, lassitude, languor ; listlessness, 
inertness. 

c 1620 T. Robinson Mary Magd. 388 Parte of her time in 
idle languisbement . . shee spent, a 1680 Charnocic A ttrib. 
God (1834) II. 23 God can produce more worlds than the 
sun doth plants every year, without weariness, without lan. 
guishment. 1748 Thomson Cast. IndoLi. 39 Each sound, 
too, here to languishment inclined. Lulled the weak bosom, 
and induced ease. 

d. fig. Of things : Decline, decay, loss of activity, 
1617 Hieron Wks. (1619-20) II, 252 The graces of re- 
generation and sanctification, when they are abused and 
brought to a kinde of languishment. 1626 T. H[awkins] 
Caussin's Holy Crt. 117 The first is acertaine languish- 
ment, and debility of Fayth. 1821 Examiner 546/2 There 
is a languishment here for want of persecution. 

2 . Mental pain, distress or pining; sorrow, 
trouble, grief; depression or affliction of spirits, 
sadness. 

*591 Spenser Ruins Time 159 Yet it is comfort in great 
languishment, To be bemoned with compassion kinde. 
1591 Troub. Raigne K. John (1611) 38 Madame good 
cheere, these drouping languishments Add no redress to 
salue our awkward haps. 1626 T. H[awicins] Caussin's 
Holy Crt, 427 Mariamne resisted the dull languishments 
of this captiuity with a generous constancy. 1681 Glanvill 
Sadducismus 11. 20 6 He would put him m a course to rid 
his Wife of this languishment and trouble. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No.. 159 r it Who can wonder that the mind .. 
quickly sinks into languishment and despondency, 

3 . esp. Sorrow caused by love or by longing of 
any kind ; amorous grief or pain. 

a 1541 VixhTvComfil. Love vxTottels Misc. (Atb.) 48 Thence 
came the tears, and thence the hitter torment, The sighs, 
the words, and eke the languishment. 1594 Spenser 
Amoretti lx, The spheare of Cupid fourty yeares containes : 
Which I have wasted in long languishment 1596 Edw. Ill, 

II. i. 14 How heart-sick and how full of languishment Her 
beauty makes me. a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 

III. 237 As a chast Dove. . For her dead Mate a lively Love 
retains, And in continued Languishment remains. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 423 t 5 The Comparison of Strephon’s 
Gayety to Damon’s Languishment. 1819 Keats Somt., 
'Happy is England ’, Vet do I sometimes feel a lan- 
guishment For skies Italian. 182a B W. Procter Scenes 
Julian Apostate ii, That inward languishment of mind, 
which dreams Of some remote and high accomplishment. 
1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. i. 21 Love-agonies and 
languishments beyond the reach of words. 

to. Expression of longing or tenderness. 

*709 W. King Art of Love iv. 19 Whilst sinking eyes with 
languishment profess Follies his tongue refuses to confess. 
17x7 Lady M. w. Montagu Let. to Ctess Alar\% Apr., Her 
eyes 1 — large and black, with all the soft languishment of 
the blue. 1748 Smollett if od. Rand. (1812)1. 361 A look 
full of languishment. 1814 Scott Wav. ii, The sighs and 
languishments of the fair tell-tale. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. y. xxxv, Adorers who might hover around her with 
languishment. 

t laa/ng'nish.ness. 06s. rare— 1 , [ff Languish 
a, + -ness.] Languor, languid condition. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Vines' Instr. Chr, Worn. (1592) Ri, That 
languishnes should be avoided and put from the body. 

Languister, obs. var. Linguistbr. 

Languor (lse’qga-i, lse-qgwpT), sit. Forms : 4-5 
langur (a, langoure, 4-6 langor(e, 4, 6, 8 lau- 
guour, (6 Sc. langre), 4-7 (8-9) langour, 4- 
languor. [a. OF. languor , lango{ii)r (mod.F. 
langueur), ad. L. languor-em , f. langu-ere : see 
Languish v. Cf. Pr. languor-s , Sp., Pg. langor. 
It. langitore of the same meaning; Roumanian 
l&ngoare ' nervous fever ’.] 

+ 1 . Disease, sickness, illness. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3596 Sua has eild now bis ysaac ledd pat 
he In langur lijs in bedd. Ibid. 14179 To ded sai noght his 
langur turn, c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16675 
In langour lay he many a day, & deyde b* twelfte kalende 
of May. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 142 He lecbede hem 
of here langoure lazars and blynde bothe. c 1425 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 1853 In hele and in langoure. 1544 
PitAER Pestilence (1553) Kivb, [He] curethe..all theyre 
gryeuous soores, languoures and dyseases. X5go Spenser 
F. Q. in. xii. 16 From thenceforth a wretched life they 
ladcf, In wilful! languor and consuming smart. 1593 Nashe 
Christ's T. 86a, Hee will..heale euery disease and languor 
amongst you. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, 9 Gif they.. verifies 
in the court, the infirmitie to he ane langour (or ane vehement 
seiknes of bodie or of minde). [a 1850 Rossetti Dante <$• 
Circ. 1, (1874) 136 Over the curse of blindness she prevails, 
And heals sick languors in the public squares.] 

+ 2 . Distressed condition, sad case, woeful 
plight. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 4499 Bot Joseph in bat prisun lai, Wit 
langor lengand and with care. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 117 
Beggeres. .That a] her lyf ban lyued in langour and in de- 
faute. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 417 Off the Erl Hugelyn 
of Py2e the langour Ther may no tonge telle for pitee. c 1450 
Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 606 Jif it so be that I from 30W go, 
Neuere geten 30 helpe ne Socour 30W to bryngen owt of this 
langour. 1462 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1 . 267 In wnos ty me_ ther 
was habundaunce with plentee of welthe and erthely joye, 
withoujt langoure. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 68 And 
how this lyfe is of no suerte Now in great languor now in 
prosperyte. 1390 Spenser F. Q. in. iii. 35 Whiles thus thy 
Britons doe in languour pine. 

+ 3 . Mental suffering or distress, pining, sorrow, 
affliction of spirit. To make languor', to mourn, 
make lament Obs. 

a *300 Cursor M, 24603 Mi sorful sours pat pai sagh ledd 


wit sli langurs, c 1350 Will. Palerue 986 His liif nel nou^t 
for langour last til to-morwe. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
T 649 [He] hath swich langour in soule, that he may neither 
rede ne singe in hooly chirche. c 1450 Miraur _ Saluaciaun 
3769 In whas absence alwaye sbo brent in swilk langoure. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 270 For dreid thar of in gret 
languor he grew. 1470-85 Malory Arthurs., viii, There 
he made grete langour and dole. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
58 b/i, I shal not brynge none of the langours no sorowes 
upon the. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. hi. 1 . 13 My harts deepe 
languor, and my soules sad teares. 1593 T. Watson Tears 
Fande iii. Poems (Arb.) 180 That she would worke my 
dollor, And by her meanes procure my endles langor. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World n. xxii. § 5 (1634) 465 The text, .sai th, 
they exercised upon Joas ignominious judgements and that 
departing from him, they dismissed him in great languor. 

b. Sc. [? associated with lang, Long a. and v.] 
+ ( a ) Longing for some object ( obs .). fi) Ennui. 
To hold out of langer: to amuse. 

1596 Dalrymplf. tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. x. 457 To recreat 
the quene and bald her out of Langre. x6x6 Pollock On 
the Passion 383 If thou hast not a desire, but art afraid to 
flit, it is a token that thou hast no langour of God. 

4 . Faintness, weariness, lassitude, fatigue (of 
the body or faculties). 

165 6 Blount Glossogr., Languor. ; faintness, feebleness, 
want of spirit. 1707 Fi.oyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 34 Great 
Evacuations produces Languor of Spirits._ 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 90 p 2 That can hardly Hail to relieve the 
languors of attention. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. xliv, All the 
senses seem so combined, as to be soon tired into languor 
by the gratification of any one of them. 1789 W. Buchan 
Done. Med. (1790) 141 When the fever comes on gradually, 
the patient generally complains first of languor or listless- 
ness. 1818 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst. iv. 11865) 68 , 1 nearly 
sank to the ground through languor and extreme weakness. 
1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 50 The feverishness and the languor 
that are the necessary consequences of prolonged artificial 
wakefulness. 1878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ i. 31 In the 
midst of the languor or pains of death. 

to. Expression or indication of lassitude, in the 
voice, features, etc. 

1760-72 tr. Juan Ulloa’s Voy. fed. 3) 1 . 122 Here their 
pronunciation has a faintness and languor. 1783 Pott 
Chirurg. Wks. II. 92 The eyes have now a languor and 
glassiness. 

e. Habitual lassitude and inertia in one s move- 
ments and behaviour, want of energy and alertness 
(whether as a natural quality or an affectation). 

1825 Lytton Falkland 30 There was spread over his 
countenance an expression of mingled energy and languor. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi, She now opened her 
eyes, and seemed quite to forget her languor. 1863 Mrs. 
Oliphant Salem Ch. x. 171 That stick over which his tall 
person swayed with fashionable languor. 

d. Tenderness or softness (of mood, feeling, etc.) ; 
lassitude of spirit caused by sorrow, amorous long- 
ing, or the like. Said also of a melody. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 94 r 2 The same languor of 
melody will suit an absent lover. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest i, The languor of sorrow threw a melancholy 
grace upon her features. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 
Jl. 170 A softer tone of light pervades the whole And steals 
a pensive languor o'er the soul. 1819 Byron Juan 1. cxiv, 
The silver light. .Breathes also_ to the heart, and o'er it 
throws A loving languor, which is not repose. 1832 Tenny- 
son Eleanore 77 Whene’er The languors of thy love-deep 
eyes Float on to. me. 1865 Swinburne Poems 4 Ball., 
Dolores 67 The lilies and languors of virtue. 

5 . Of immaterial things: Depressed or drooping 
condition, want of activity or interest ; slackness, 
dullness. 

a 1748 Watts Tmprov. Mind 1. xiii. (1868) 114 Academical 
disputation . .relieves the languor of private study and medi- 
tation. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 153 r 18, 1 had formerly 
been celebrated as a wit, and not perceiving any languor in 
my imagination, I essayed to revive that gaiety. 1752 Hume 
Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) I. 348 The arts must fall into a state of 
languor, and lose emulation and novelty. 1769 1 urke 
Late St, Nat, Wks. 1842 I. 89 Possibly some parts of the 
kingdom may have felt something like a languor in busi- 
ness. 1786 W. Thomson Philip III, v. 329 A place, .where 
she would be freed from the languor of her present solitude. 
Ibid. 353 Since that time, it [that monarchy] had exhibited 
a striking token of improvidence and langour. Ibid. 402 
A manifest langour and irresolution appeared in her [Spain’s] 
counsels. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. xxii. 218 Athens 
discovered none of the langour of recent convalescence. 
28515 Daily News 18 June 2/6 Extreme languor now charac- 
terizes the trade for field seeds. 

to. Of the air, sky, etc. : Heaviness, absence of 
life and motion, oppressive stillness. 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 442 When the sun Shakes from 
his noonday throne the scattering clouds, Even shooting 
listless languor thro’ the deeps. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 304 
Lily-silver’d vales, Diffusing languor in the panting gales. 
176a Falconer Shipwr. 1. 332 A sullen languour still the 
skies opprest, And held th’ unwilling ship in strong arrest. 
2772-84 Cook Voy. 12790) IV. 1245 The sky became serene; 
hut with a haziness and languor, as if the current of air, 
like water upon an equipoise, moved only by its own im- 
pulse. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jmls. II. 220 The 
languor of Rome,— its weary pavements, its little life. 

+ La*nguor, v. Obs. Forms: 4-5 lamgor(e, 
langur(e, 5 languowr(e, -tiyre, -wyre, langer, 
5-6 langour, 6 languor, [a. OF. langor er, also 
langcrir, f. langor sb. : see prec.] = Languish v. 
(in various senses). 

C 2350 Will. Palerue 983 He has Iangured for Jour loue 
a ful long while, c 2386 Chaucer Merck . T. 623 (Corpus 
MS.) Now wol I speke of woful dauyart patlangurep [v.r. 
langwissheth] for loue as 3c schullen heere. c 1400 Lan- 
franc’s Cirurg, 73 pci ben so feble pat pei dien, or ellis pei 


languren [v.r. langoren] longe tyme. 24. . Circumcision in 
‘1 'undale's Vis. (1843) 95 Salue unto hem that langor in 
sekenes. £2440 Gesta Rom. 11. xxiv. 342 iAdd. MS.) The 
lady for love be-gan to langour. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
ix. xx, He came to the herd men wandryng and langerynge. 
2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 2532) 255 b, Our blessed 
sauyour.,so thyrsted and langoured for the saluacyon of 
mankynd, that [etc]. 

Hence + La ngouring vbl. sb. and ffl. a. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 9565 Our lcyng 
}>at lay in langoryng. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. xiv! 
(Skeati 1 . 59 Thus as an oxe to thy langoryng deth wer thou 
drawen. 2450-1530 Myrr. our Lcuiye 111 To. vysyte the 
languiynge poure. 255a Huloet, Languerynge in care, 
sorowe or thought, lauguidits. 

t Languorment. 06 s. [f. Langour v . + 
-Mr nt.] A state of languishing. 

2593 Nashe Christ's T. (2613) 54 With a hoarse sound, 
(such as fitteth farre-spent languorment). 

Languorous (lte-qgworos), a. Also 5 langor- 
ous, 6 Sc. langorius. [ad. OF. lango(u)reux, 
f. langor Languor jA] 
fl. Distressful, sorrowful, mournful. Obs. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 20 Durynge the langorous tyme 
that polidorus tolde this vysion myserable. 2549 Compl. 
Scot. Epist. 1 Ane. .medicyne. .to.cure. .al the langorius 
desolat & affligit pepil. Ibid. vii. 70 Quhen this lady 
persauit hyr thre sonnis in that langorius stait. 2590 
Spensf.r F. Q. ii. i. 9 Deare lady ! how shall I declare thy 
cace, Whom late I left in languorous constraynt? 2834 
Beckforo Italy II. 295 Then succeeded some languorous 
tirannas. 

2 . Full of, characterized by, or suggestive of, 
languor (see Languor sb. 4-5). 

a 1822 Keats Sonn,, The day • is gone, Bright eyes, accom- 
plish’d shape, and lang’rous waist. 2847 Tennyson Princess 
vn. 48 A medicine in themselves To wile the length from 
languorous hours, and draw The sting from pain. 1879 
Mrs. Pattison R enaissance Art Fr. viii, The languorous 
sentiment of the Italian model was dispelled by the liveli- 
ness native to the French character. 1882 J. Payne iooi 
Nts. I. 155 Slender and sleepy-eyed, and languorous of 
gait. 2883 Lady Violet Greville Keith's Wipe II. 95 
She threw killing glances from her languorous black eyes. 
188S Symonds Renaiss. It., Cath. React. (2898) VII. xii. 
200 The devotion of the cloister was becoming languorous 
and soft. 1887 Old Maris Favour II. 286 The atmosphere 
was. .languorous and heavy with the rich scent of flowers. 
Hence Xia-nguorously adv. 

2875 Howells Foregone Concl. 25 The air,. was here 
almost languorously warm. 1879 Athenseum 24 May 671 
A portrait . of a young mother . . languorously reposing m 
a crimson chair. 

|| Langur (lzrrjgu'u). Also lungoor, lungar, 
langour. [Hindi langur, cogn. w. Skr. lahgitlin , 
having a tail.] The name applied in India to 
certain species of monkeys of the genus Semnofi- 
t heats, esp. S. entellus (see Entellus) and S. 
schistaceus. 

<11826 Hkbf.r Journ. Upper Pram Ind. (1844) II. 85 Why 
do you challenge the lungoor? he cannot answer you I 
2842 Penny Cycl. XXI. 223 Lungar. 2860 Russell Diary 
India I. 249 The trees, affording. .cover to innumerable 
langours. 2880 V. Ball Jungle Life India i. 3 Troops of 
long-tailed monkeys called Langurs, 
t Languste. Obs. rare. [a. OF. languste (cf. 
F. langouste crayfish), repr. L. loatsia.] — Locust. 

£-2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 Weste was his wunienge and 
stark hatre of oluente his wede, wilde hunie and languste his 
mete and water was his drinke. 

t Lanhure, adv. Obs. [A comb, of the 
synonymous Hure adv . ; the prefixed element 
seems connected with OE. Id Lo ml.] At least. 

a 2225 Leg. Hath. 557 Ich mihte. . wel, habben awealt hire, 
3 if ha nalde wiS luue, wiS lufter eie, lanhure. a 2225 St. 
Marker. 12 Swic nuthe lanhure swikele swarte deouel. 
c 1230 Halt Meid. 21 pat he greiSede ham lanhure pa ha 
walden of meidenes henscipe. 

Laniard, variant of Lanyard. 

Laniariform (lsenie<>-rif£im ).a. [f.L. laniari-us 
Laniaky a. + -norm.] Shaped like laniary teeth. 

2847-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 881/2 The office of the two 
laniariform teeth is to pierce and retain the prey. 2882 
Owen in Nature XXIII. 523 The molaTS probably . . all 
more or less laniariform. 

+ Lama-rions, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-cus.] Butcher-like. 

2652 Biggs New Disp. r 236 They have a trick of paring 
away, (palpably lanianous) and wounding the membrane. 

+ Laniary,^. 1 Obs.~° In 7 laniarie. [ad. L. 
lanidrium , 1, lanius butcher.] A shambles (Cock- 
eram, 1623). 

Laniary (las’niari), a. and sbf [ad. L. laniarius 
pertaining to a butcher, f. lanius butcher, f. lanidre 
to tear.] A. adj. Of teeth : Adapted for tearing ; 
canine. B. sb. A laniary or canine tooth. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 1 1 1 . 445 These are principally 
their daws or laniary teeth. 2839-47 Todd Cycl. A nett. III. 
242/1 The laniaries [of Insectivora] small. 2854 R. Owen 
Skel. 4 Teeth in Circ. Set., Organ. Nat. I. 270 The laniary 
or canine teeth of carnivorous quadrupeds. Ibid. 272 Some 
[teeth] present the laniary type. 2888 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Laniary teeth. 

Laniate (lae-ntf't), v. rare— 1 , [f. L. laniat-, 
ppl. stem of lanidre to tear.] trans. To tear to 
pieces. So La'niated ppl. a. (Cockeram, 1623). 

1722 Bailey, Laniate, to butcher, to cut up, to quarter, to 
tear in Pieces. (Hence in Johnson 2755; and in later 
Diets.) 1886 Burton Arab. Nts. I. 115 Bedded on new 
made scones and cakes in piles to laniate. 
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1 " Lania-tion. Obs,~° [ad. L. lanidtion-em , 
n. of action f. lanidre to tear.] ‘ A tearing like 
a butcher’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

Lanier, obs. form of Lanner. 

Laniferous (l?nrferas), a, [f. L. lanifer (f. 
Idna wool + -fer bearing) + -ous.] Wool-bearing. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1676 in Coles. 1794 Mrs. 
Piozzi Synon. I, 353 Care and cultivation.. in laniferous 
animals is of apparent use. 1803 Luccock Nat. Wool 28 
The laniferous animals were very early diffused over the 
western parts of Asia. 

Xiamfic (lftirfik), a, rare. [ad. L. Idnific-us , 
f. Idna wool + -ficus making : see -no.] a. Wool- 
bearing. t>. Busied in spinning wool. 

a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais m. li. (1737) 353 All the 
Lanific Trees of Seres. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 
772 The distinct offices of the lanific sisters, as Catullus 
calls them, were afterwards transferred to the distaff and 
the rock. 

So f Lanrfical, a. (1656 in Blount Glossogr.), 
t lam-flcous, a. (1721 in Bailey). 

'(• La'llifice. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. lanifice, 
ad. L- Idnijicium, f. lanificus : see prec.] A spin- 
ning or weaving of wool ; also cancr. wool-work. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 696 The Moath breedeth vpon Cloth, 
and other Lanifices. 1633 Prynne Histriom. 21 Or use 
any spelles or ceremonies, .in their lanifices. 

Laniflorous (LfbniflSe-ras), a. [f. L. Idna 
wool + fior-,Jids flower + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne. Expos. Lex., Laniflorus, having woolly 
flowers, as the incisions or divisions of the limb of the corol 
of Asclepias laniflora'. laniflorous. 

Lanigerous (l^'nrdgerss), a. [f. L. Ictniger 
(f. lana wool + ger- carrying) + -ous.] Wool- 
bearing ; woolly. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 784 Whether there be within 
them [spiders] a certain lanigerous fertility . . as in silk- 
worms. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Lanigerous Trees , those 
sort of Trees that bear a woolly, downy Substance; as .. 
Poplars, Willows, and Osiers. 1786-7 tr. Savory's Lett.fr. 
Egypt I. 316 This triangular rush [the papyrus] , . bears 
a lanigerous tuft. 1839 G. Raymond in New Monthly 
Mag. TV II. 408 He had a bushy, lanigerous head. 1841 
T. Southey ‘ title) A Treatise on Sheep ; .. suggesting ideas 
for the Introduction of other Lanigerous Animals suited to 
the Climate. i88x Academy No. 491. 252 To him the republic 
is a.. lanigerous and pelliferous region. 

Iianimer : see Landimer. 

+ Earning. Obs. rare - l . [f. Lane sb. + 

-ins 1 .] = -Loaning. 

c 1648-30 Brathwait fiarnabees Jrnl. hi. P4 Singing 
along ^ down Sautry laning, I saw a Tombe one had beene 
laine in. 

t Lauio’nious, a. Obs. rare [f. L. la- 
nioni-us (f. lanion-em = lanius butcher) + -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to a butcher. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
+ Eanipen dious, a. Obs. rare [f. L. 
lanipendi-its (f. Idna wool + pend-ere to weigh) 
+ -ous.] Engaged in weighing or spinning wool. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1676 in Coles. 

II Eanista(lani*sta). Rom.Antiq. [L.] Atrainer 
of gladiators. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii n. 5 , Our lanista would tell a different 
story. Comb. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 432, I did not 
tell thee that I am lanista-taught. Defend thyself 1 

Lank (lmrjk), a. (sb.) Also 6-7 lanck(e, 
lanke. [OE. hlanc ; not found in other Teut. 
langs. ; a primary sense 4 flexible ’ may be inferred 
from the factitive vb. (OTeut. *hlankjan) which 
appears in Ger. lenken to bend, turn aside. Other 
cognates are ME. Lonke = OHG. lancha (whence 
Rom. *fianco Flank) ; see also Link sb.} 

A. adj. 

1 . Loose from emptiness; not filled out or 
plump ; shrunken, spare ; flabby, hollow. 

a. of the animal body or its parts. 

a xooo Judith 205 (Gr.) pass se hlanca gefeah wulf in 
walde. 1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 8ob/x Lanke or thinne 
in the bodie, as they that be ieane, strigosus, macilentus. 
1576 Turberv. Venerie 362 And that oftentimes is the foulest 
and worst favourd by cause he is overwearied and lankest. 
1583 Stanyhurst AEneis m. (Arb.) 89 With lanck wan 
visadge. 1603 Dekker Grissit (Shaks. Soc ) 10 In the lean 
arms of lank necessity. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xti. 
xxxii, Long sootie hair Fill’d up his lank cheeks. 1648 
Hunting of Fox 21 They must looke to goe out as lank and 
lean as they came in. 1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch., Hen. V, 
cci, A Tiger, (whom lanke Ravin fires To sett vpon the 
Herds). 1668 Culpepper & _Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. xiv. 37 
Because any Artery being tied, is full, and swells towards 
the Heart, but is empty, and lank towards the Veins. 1709 
Steele Taller No. 28 r 6 The Men of the Service look like 
Spectres, with long Sides, and lank Cheeks. 1713 — 
Engliskm. No. 40. a6r A lank Monsieur with a huge, firuz 
Wigg, .. is France in little. 1726 Gay Fables 1. xxiii. 20 
Cats, who lank with hunger mew’d. X791 Boswell Johnson 
15 Mar. an. 1779, The bard was a lank bony figure, with 
short black hair. X820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 334 He 
was a huge feeder, and though lank, had the dilating 
powers of an Anaconda. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. If Leg, 
Art ! (1850) 4s This lank, formal angel is from the Greco- 
Italian school of the eleventh century. 

b. of vegetable growth. Of grass : Long and 
flaccid, f Of a harvest : Meagre, scanty. 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham. Soc.) 36 Here is barren 
dry sandy land as in Sherwood Forest, like Bowden Downs, 
save longer lank grass. 1645 Quarles Sol, Recant, xi. 75 
Cast not lank grain upon too lean a ground. 1658 Whole 



Duty Man xvii. § n If by the sparingness of our alms, we 
make ourselves a lank harvest hereafter. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11. 342 Lest the lank.Ears in length of Stem he 
lost. 1884 Mrs. C. Praed Zero ii, These lank, sickly gum- 
trees make me feel quite sentimental. 

c. of inanimate things, esp. of a bag, bladder or 
purse. ? Obs. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Gr.) cxviii. 83 Ic eom nu geworden werum 
anlicast, swa ]>u on hrime setest hlance cylle. 157X Campion 
Hist. Jrel. 11. x. (1633) 138 If your bagges bee full where 
theirs were lancke. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 132 The 
Commons hast thou rackt, the Clergies Bags Are lanke and 
leane with, thy Extortions. 1602 and Pt, Return fr. Par- 
nass. lv. iii. 1934 Drinking a long lank watching candles 
smoake. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. xiii. 84 A great 
Bladder well tyed at the N eck, but very lank. 17x9 D’U rfey 
Pills I.272 My Purse .. is but lank. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. 

11. x. (1849) 73 A day at this time was precious to my light 
and lank purse. 

+ d.. of immaterial things. Also fig. Obs. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 27 His conceit is as lancke 
as a shotten Herrin. 1615 T. Adams White Devil 26 That 
subtle, winnower. .w d keep the soule, .lanke with ignorance. 
1622 in Reliq. Wott. (1685) 248 The Empire grew lank 
and the Popedom tumorous. 1638 Bp. Reynolds Serm. 
July xoth 43 Men of greene heads, of crude and lanke 
abilities, a 1650 Scot. Field 269 in Furnivall Percy Folio 

I. 226 Now lanke is their losse : our lord itt amend ! 1663 

J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) xxx Tempted to blow out with 
their quills a lean and lank occurrence. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 360 It is but a lank business to take notice of 
one single Statue for Idolatry. X729 Young Imperium 
Pelagi Pref., Lank writing is what I think ought most to 
be declined. 1780 Cowper Table T. 532 From him who 
tears a poem lank and long. 

2 . Of hair: Without curl or wave, straight and 
flat. 

1690 Shadwell Am. Bigot in. i, Thick lips and lank 
flaxen hair. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Hair, To make 
that which curls too much, lanker, anoint it thoroughly .. 
with Oil of Lillies, 1776 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
5 Apr., Two of her curls came quite unpinned, and fell lank 
on one of her shoulders. 1835 Willis Pencillings I. xxiv. 
168 High cheek bones, lank hair, and heavy shoulders. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. i. I. 82 The extreme Puritan was at 
once known, .by. .his lank hair. 

+ 3 . Drooping, languid. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1634 Milton Com/s 835 Nereus, ... piteous of her woes, 
rear’d her lank head. 

4 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as lank-bellied, 
-cheeked, -eared, -haired, -jawed, -sided, -winged 
adjs. ; also lank-blown, -lean adjs. 

1691 Land. Gaz. No. 2559/4 Stoln.., a black Gelding.. 
Hank Belly’d, and a switch Tail. 1785 Franklin Eett. 
Wks. 1840 VI. 507 A *lank blown bladder laid before a fire 
will soon swell, grow tight, and burst. 1838 Jas. Grant 
Sk. Lond. 184 A little, *lank-cheeked, sharp-eyed man. 1820 
Keats Hyperion 1. 230 0 *lank-ear’d Phantoms of black- 
weeded pools ! 1687 Lond, Gaz, No. 2207/4 T. L. and C. L., 
middle-sized men . . *lank-hair’d. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 370 Puritan coffee houses, .where lankhaired men dis- 
cussed election and reprobation through their noses. *778 
Miss Burney Evelina (1787) III. xxi. 233 Is he as *lank- 
jawed as ever? 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 11. i, Our red-faced 
yeomen, alas, are fast sinking into lank-jawed mechanics. 
1599 Shaks. Hen, V, iv. Prol. 26 Their gesture sad Inuesting 
*lanke-leane Cheekes. 1743 R. Blair Grave 337 The *lank- 
sided Miser, .meanly stole . . From Back and Belly too. their 
proper Cheer. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, lx v iii, 
Where *lanke-wing d Puttocks hope to catch their Prey. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . Leanness, scarcity, thinness. Obs. 

Only in proverbial phrase. (See quots.) 

1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. iii. § 16. 47 margin, A Bank and 
a Lank of Charitie. a 1661 — Worthies , Shropsh . hi. (1662) 
xo This Joseph collected from the present plenty, that a 
future famine would follow, as in this kind, a Lank con- 
stantly attendeth a Bank. 1727 Boyer Eng.-Fr, Did. s.v., 
A Lank makes a Bank. Ce Proverbe s' applique aux Femmes 
qni dicMent dbs le moment qu'elles sent enceintes jusqu’d 
ce que leur ventre commence a lever. 

2 . A lanky or lean person. 

1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Love III. 212 You are not 
such a peaky lank as you were. 

Hence + Xiamkisb. a., somewhat lank; + Bamkly 
adv., in a lank manner ; Larnkness, the condition 
of being lank. 

x6xx Cotgr., Maigrement, M eagerly, . . lankly, slenderly. 
Ibid., Maigretl, Meagamesse, leannesse, thinnesse, lanke- 
nesse, 1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. xxiv. 209 She, like the 
humble one, falls fiat, and lankly lies upon the earth, a 1643 
W. Cartwright Ordinary in. v, Hungry Notes are fit for 
Knels: May lankenes be No Quest to me. a 1648 Digby 
Closet Open. (1677) 160 They [the guts) are to be cleansed in 
the ordinary manner and filled very lankly. 1689 Land, 
Gaz. No. 2483/4 A Tall fresh coloured Fellow, with lankish 
white Hair. i774Gor,nsM. Nat. Hist. '1776) 1 . 317 Being thus 
compelled to open its jaws, it [a viper) once more resumed 
its former lankness. 1824 Examiner 23/2 There was a 
haggardness and lankness about bis cheeks. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudgc xxxv, A certain lankness of cheek,, added 
nearly ten years to his age. 

+ Lank, Obs. [f. Lank a.] 

1 . trails. To make lank. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 39 b, As soone as thou arte vp lanke 
thy bely [L. leva to ahum] and spett out rotten fleme. 156* 
Leigh ArmoHe (1597) 44b, The Lion, .(if he be in dauneer 
to bee chased) . . vomiteth at his will, and lanketh bimselfe. 
1604 Meeting of Gallants 7 , 1 rack the vaines and Sinewes, 
lancke the lungs. x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, 1. xiii, 
Greefes companie. .lankes the cheekes. 

2 . intr. To become lank or shrunken. 

*6o6 Shaks.j 4 «/. 4 Cl, 1. iv. 71 And all this.. Was home 
so like a Soldiour, that thy eheeke So much as lank’d not. 
Banket (lte'rjket), v. died, [f, lanket, dial. 


form of Langet.] trans. In the Isle of Man : 
To tie the legs of an ox, a horse, etc. together, as 
a restriction on its movements ; to hobble. 

1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. x. 3x3 There were a few 
oxen also, tethered and lanketted. 

Xianktraloo, variant of Lanterloo Obs. 
Lanky (largki), a. [f. Lank a. + -tL] Awk- 
wardly or ungracefully lean and long, f Also 
(of hair) somewhat lank (obs.). 

1670 Lond. Gaz. No. 437/4 He is. .of a tall Stature, with 
fair lanky hair. _x8i8 Todd, Lanky adj., a vulgar expression to 
denote a tall thin person. 1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon 
<3- Pearls v. 82 Their worn and lanky frames. 1847-8 H. 
Miller First Impr. L (1861) 3 A tall lanky Northumbrian. 
186a All Year Round No. 72. 509 , 1 pass by many a church, 

. . with their tall hulking fronts and lanky pillars. x86x W. H. 
Russell in Times 12 July, A sharp-looking Creole, on a 
lanky pony, . . superintended their labours. 1874 Burnand 
My time ii. 21 The lanky Charles.. did something with a 
chorus to it. 1892 Baring-Gould Str. Survivals v. 1x2 The 
spiral coil would prevent thelanky rushlight from falling over, 
b. Comb., as lanky-eared, -limbed adjs. 

1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 82 The station of 
groom to a lanky-eax’d Neddy. 1896 Mary Beaumont Joan 
Seton 170 A schoolboy, bright-eyed and lanky-limbed. 

+ La imard. Obs. Also 6-7 lanard(e. [variant 
of Lannbr, ? after haggard sb.] = next. 

1530 Palsgr. 237/2 Lanarde ahauke, lanier. 1598 Florio, 
Lainero, a kind of hauke called a lanard or a lanaret. 1607 
Brewer Lingua 11. vi. E 2 A wondrous flight Of Falcons, 
Haggards, Hobbies, Terselets, Lanards and Goshaukes. 
a 1627 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy iv. iii, That young 
lannard . . if you can whistle her To come to fist, make trial. 
Banner (lce-nsi). Forms : 5-7 laner(e, -yer(e, 
(5 lan are, 6 lanor), 6-7 lanier, 6 lanar, 7 lannar, 
6- lanner. [ad. F. lanier, app. a subst. use of the 
OF. lanier cowardly. 

Cf. the med.L, synonym tardarius, and the description 
‘le lannier. .est mol et sans courage ’, quoted by Godef. s.v.) 

A species of falcon, found in countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, f alco lanarius or F.fel- 
deggi. In Falconry , the female of this species. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 117 Gentill fawcouns, 
laneres, sagres, sperhawkes, *486 [see Lanneret). 1575 
Turberv. Faulconrie 114 You muste haue a gentle Lanner. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bart as 1. v. 720 The Marlin, Lanar, and 
the gentle Tercell. 1637 T. Morton Neto Eng. Canaan 
(1883) X98 The use whereof in other parts makes the Lan- 
nars there more bussardly then they be in New England. 
1676 Lond. Gaz. No, 1127/4 Lost Aug. 27. at night, a young 
Lanner Nyes Hawk without Bells or Jesses. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1768) 1 . x 34 Except the Lanner none seem to have been 
noted among the British birds by any of our countrymen. 
1834 R. Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 87 The Lanner {Falco 
Lanarius) bears some resemblance to the peregrine, but 
it is smaller. 1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Indus ii. r8 
The female was called a Lanner, the male a Lanneret. x86o 
Longf. Wayside Inn, Crew Long Serpent i, Downward 
fluttered sail and banner as alights the screaming lanner. 

attrib. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 1. 82 Lanner- 
Hawks, Gos-Hawks, Hobbies. 1873 Tristram Moab ii. 39 
A pair of lanner falcons. 

Laimeret (lseneret). Forms: 5 lanret(t, 5-6 
lanerette, 6 lanaret, 6-9 lanexet, (6 -at), 7 1am- 
naret, 7- lanneret. [ad. OF. and F. laneret in 
same sense.] The male of the lanner. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 339 Hawkes that he called 
lanerettes sprinted lauerettes). c 1440 Promp. Pan). 286/2 
Lanret, hauke, tardarius. 1486 Bk. St. Albans D iv, 
Ther is a Lanare and a Lanrell ft read Lanrett). And 
theys belong to a Squyer. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII c. 17 
Laner lanerette or fawcon. X575 Turberv. Faulconrie 125 
The myllane and the lanerette. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. 
Canaan (1883) 196 At my first arrival! in those parts [I] 
practised to take a Lannaret, which I reclaimed. 1838 J. P. 
Kennedy Rob of Bowl xiv. 151 The falcone [was] bent to 
fly the cast of lanerets. 

Lanolin (l8e-n<flin). Chan. Also lanoline. [f. 
L. lana wool + ol-eum oil + -IN 1 . Named by O. 
Liebreich.] The cholesterin-fatty matter extracted 
from sheep’s wool, used as a basis for ointments. 

1885 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 5 Dec. II. 1075/1 Dr. Oscar Lieb- 
reich read a paper on Lanolin before the Berlin Medical 
Society, on October 28th. *894 Brit. Jrnl, Photogr. XLI. 

x6 First grease their hands with lanoline or vaseline. 

Lanose (l^'noiis), a. scientific, [ad. L. IdnSs-us, 
f. Icina wool.] Of the nature of wool ; woolly. 
Hence I>ano •sity, woolliness (Syd. Soc. Lex . 1888). 
1852 Dana Crust. 1 , 335 Hand naked and smooth without, 
..within over a spot lanose. 1871 Cooke Fungi 786 My- 
celium forming white lanose patches. 

Lanret(t, obs. form 01 Lanneret. 
Lansforclite (lsemsf^rdait). Min. [Named by 
Genth, 1 888, from Lansford in Pennsylvania, where 
it was found: see -its.] Hydrous carbonate of 
magnesium, resembling paraffin when first found. 

x888 in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. in. XXXVI. 156. 189a in 
Dana Min. 305. 

Lanshet, variant of Landsiiard. 
f La’nskefc. Obs. rare -1 . 

a 1625 Fletcher Woman’s Prize 11. vi, How knowst thou 7 
Jaq. 1 peep’t in At a loose larisket. 

Lansquenet (lernskenet). Forms : 7 lance- 
quene(n;t, larnsquenight, 7-8 lanskenot, 8 
landsquenet, (sense 2 only, lamb-skin-it), j, 9 
lansquenett(e, 9 (sense 2) lamsquiimet, 7- lamsr 
quenei. 0 . (sense 1 only) 9 landsknecht, lanz- 
knecht. See also Lance-knight, [a. F. lansquenet, 
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ad. G. landsknecht lit. servant of the country, f. lands 
(gen.) country + knecht servant. The Ger. word 
was at an early date miswritten lanzknecht, as if 
f. Ians lance.] 

1 . Hist. One of a class of mercenary soldiers in 
the German and other continental armies in the 
17th and iSlh centuries. 

Originally applied to the serfs brought into the field by 
the nobles within the territories of the Empire, in contra- 
distinction to the Swiss mercenaries. Subsequently this 
distinction became obsolete, and the designation seems to 
have connoted a particular kind of equipment, of which 
a lance was part. 

1607 Dekker Knight's Conjuring (Percy) 50 Our lansque- 
night of Lowe-German ie. 1608 E. Grimstone Hist. 2 ' ranee 
U6tx) 662 Christopher., brought ten thousand Lansquenets 
to passe the Alpes, 1622 A. Court Constancie 1. 8 Certaine 
Women. .cryed out, ..That the Lanskenets had eaten vp 
Children. 1726-31 Tindal R aphis Hist. Eng. xvit. (1743) 
II, 138 Ten thousand Switzers, two thousand Landsquenets. 
1824 Byron Defiimed Trans/. 1. ii, From some Stray 
bullet of our lansquenets. 1845 S. Austin tr. Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. I. 23s In the year 15x3, the authorities hesitated 
to punish some deserters from the Landsknechts. 1855 
Motley Dutch ii eg, n. ii. (x866) 163 Some were disguised 
as hussars, some as miners, some as lansquenettes. 1884 
Cantemp. Rev. June 818 He gave up entire communes to 
be pillaged by the lansquenets. 

13 . in the incorrect Ger. form lanzknecht. 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 240 If. .his German lanzknecht* 
had stormed the Holy City. 

2 . A game at cards, of German origin. 

1637 Loud. Gaz. No. 2263/3 Strictly forbidding all Per- 
sons . . to use or allow any Gaming in their Houses, more 
particularly the Games of Hoca, Bassett, or Lansquenett. 
1707 J. Stevens Qutvedo’s Cow. Wks. (1709) 204 We play’d 
at Lanskenet. 1735 Bailey, Lamb Skin-it, a certain Game 
at Cards. 1766 Anstey Bath. Guide lx, (1804) 72 And to 
play I bid adieu, Hazard, lansquenet, and loo. Fairest 
nymph, to dance with you. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xli, 
He dines at White's ordinary, and sits down to Macco and 
lansquenet afterwards. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest 
Woman vi, Each day she dreaded to hear tliat he had lost 
everything at lansquenet. 

Lanss, obs. be. form of Lance. 

Laut (bent), sb\ Now rare. Forms : 1 
hland, lilond, 7-8 land, 7- lant. [OE. hland, 
hlgnd = ON. hland. (The form lant seems to 
belong to n.w. dialects ; cf. Lancashire bant for 
band.)] Urine, esjb. stale urine used for various 
industrial purposes, chamber -lye. 

c 1000 Sax, Leechd. I. 362 Wearrns & weartan on we^ 
to donne ninx wulle & wset mid biccean hlonde. Ibid. II. 
40 Wi3 earena deafe genim hryjieres ^eallan wi|> gasten 
hland jjemensed. x6ix Cotgr,, Vrine, vrine, lant, stale, 
chamber-lye. X634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 106 
The linen do so strongly taste and smell of lant and other 
noisome savours, as that [etc.]. 1640 Glapthorne Wit in 
Constable II. Wks. 1874 I. 191 your nose by its complexion 
does betray Vour frequent drinking country Ale with lant 
in't. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Laud, or Lant, urine. 1839 
Autohog. Beggar boy 105 Twice a- week I had to collect 
stale lant (urine), from a number of places where it was 
preserved for me. 

attrib. 1870 tr. Rrckmann-C hair intis Blockade Piutls- 
burg 139 A lane. .full of dungheaps and lant-holes. 

Lant (lsent), sb . 2 A fish. = Launch. 

1620 J. Mason Newfoundland (1887) May hath cods 
and lants in good quantity. 2880-4 Hay Brit. Pishes 1 . 332 
Ammodytes tobianus . . Lesser lauuce . . lant, Cornwall. 

lant, sb.'b dial Short for Lanterloo. 

1706 Acc. Bk. Sir J. Foitlis (1894) 422 Lost at lant with 
L. Col. his lady &e. £0 10. 2. 1899 Prevost Cumberld. 

Gloss., Lant, l.auter , the game of Loo. A distinction is 
made between Lant, and Lanier, five cards being required 
for the latter. The proper designation may be three-card 
and five-card loo. 

+ Lant, v. Obs. Also 7-8 leint. [f. Lant sb.i] 
tram. To mingle with * lant \ 

1630 Tinker of Turvey Ded. Ep. 5, 1 have drunke double- 
lantcd Ale, and single-lanted, but never gulped dowue such 
H ypocrenian liquor in all my life. 1662 M. W. Marriage 
Broker v. i. 73 My Hostess takings will be very small, 
Although her lamed ale be nere so strong. 1674 J. Wright 
Mack- Thyestes 134 Dead drunk with double lanted Ale. 
1674-9 f Bay N. C, Words 42 To Leint Ale, to put Urine into 
it to make it strong. 1787 in Grose Prov. Gloss, s.v. Land. 

tram/ 1656 [S, Holland] Wit <fr Fancy in a Maze i. vi. 
58 They found their eares unguented with warm water, 
well lanted with a viscuous Ingredient. 

Lant, obs. pa. t. of Lend. 

Lanta’do, lante'do. Short for Adelantado. 

x6oa Middleton Blurt iv. iii. Gib, Your Lantedoes nor 
your Lanteeroes cannot serue your turne. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. 11. iii. (1810) 253 They reported that the Lautado 
wished raiher his person then the Ship. 

II Lantana (lmnG'ma). [mod,L. ; the name is 
found in Gesner.j A genus of gamopetalou.3 
plants of N.O. Verbenacex , remarkable for their 
bright flowers. 

. *79 * W, Baktram Carolina 103 There grows on this 
island, many curious shrubs, particularly a beautiful species 
of Lantana, x88a Cornh. Mag. Jan. 24 Frit* Mfilier noticed 
a lantana in South America which changes colour as its 
flowering advances. 1893 Daily Hews 26 July 7/4 That 
showy flower, the Lantana. 

Lantane, obs. form of Lantern. 

Lantanium, variant of Lanthanidm. 
Lantarmric (l£entaniu»‘rik), a. Ghent, [f, 
Lantana + U bio.] Lantanuru acid (see quot.1. 

_ 18S6 Odlino Anita. Client. 135 Lantanuric acid is probably 
identical with the allanturic acid of Pelouze. 


Lantarne, lanter(e, obs. fF. Lantern. I 

II Lantcha (Ise’ntja). [Shortened from Lan- 
chara.] = Lanchara. In some recent Diets, 
t La-nterloo. Obs. Forms: 7 lanter(e)loo, 
(langtrilloo, lanktraloo), 8 lan(g)teraloo, lanc- 
trelooe, lantreloo. [ad. F. lantur{e)lu , orig. 
the unmeaning refrain of a song popular in the 
I7thc. (cf. the earlier lature/ure ). Cf. Du. Ian ter he.] 
The older form of the game now called Loo. (The 
knave of clubs, called * Tam was the highest card.) 

1668 Etheredge Site Would if She Could v. i. Wks. (1888) 
213 They are. .playing at lanterloo with my old Lady Love- 
youth and her daughter. 1679 Shadwell True Widow iv. 
49 Let’s send for some Cards, and play at Lang-trilloo in 
the Box. 1685 Crowne Sir Courtly Nice m. 22 Thou art., 
the very Pam at Lautereloo, the knave that, picks up all. 
1710 Steele Tatler No. 245 ? 2 An old Ninepence bent 
both Ways by Lilly, the Almanack-maker for Luck at Lang- 
teraloo. 17x1 Puckle Club § 123. 23 Guess then the num- 
bers of frauds there are at. .Lantreloo. 

Lantern (tamtam), sb. Forms: 3-4 lanter(e, 
4-6 laun.tern(e, 4-7 lanterne, (4 -time, 4-5 
-tyrne, 5 -tame, laterne), 5 lantane, lawnterne, 
-tryn, 5-6 lantron, 6 lantren, -trin, -turn©, 6-7 
lanthorne, S-9 lan them, 6-9 lanthorn, 4- lan- 
tern. [ad.F. lanterne, ad. L. lanterna , also Idlema, 
believed to be ad. Gr. Kapurr-rip (f. kapr-etv to shiue, 
cf. Lame sb.), with ending after L. liicerna. 

The form lanthorn is prob. due to popular etymology, 
lanterns having formerly been almost always made of horn.] 

1 . A transparent case, e. g. of glass, horn, talc, 
containing and protecting a light. For blind , bull's 
eye, Chinese, friar' s lantern, see those words. Also 
Dark Lantern, Magic Lantern. 

a 1300 Cursor lit. 12910 He he chess als his lanter Be-for his 
face he light to bere [Gott. lantern : bern]. Ibid. 15847 Qttar- 
for haf yee taken me, And als a theifvm-soght Wit lantern. 
c 1383 Ciiaucer L. G. W. 926 Dido, I shal as I can ffolwe thyn 
lanterne as thow gost byforn. a 1400 5° Alexander 5398 
Lijt lemand ejen as lanterns he had. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
xi. 1253 Lyk till lawntrynsitillnminytsocler. 1387 Fleming 
Contn. Holitished III. 376/2 The said lanthome to be .main- 
tained by those two widowes that shall haue the hanging of 
them out. 1615 Ckooke Body of Man 460 It is like a sliuer of 
the Muscouyglasse whereof we vseto make Lanthorns. 1635 
Quarles Embl. v. xii. 289 Alas, what serves our reason, But, 
like dark lanthornes, to accomplish Treason With greater 
cioaenesse ? 1755 J ohnson, Lantern. , it is by mistake often 
written lanthorn. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 238 The 
streets are.. well furnished with lanthorns for the winter 
nights. x8x6 C. Wolfe Burial of Sir J. Moore 8 By the 
struggling moon-beam’s misty light And the lantern dimly 
burning. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xiii, Our poop lanterns 
Were so large that the men used to get inside them to clean 
them. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 4 Mere xvi. 140 Fishing 
up a lanthorn he turned the light on her face. 

b. t Lantern and candle-light : the old cry of 
the London bellman at night. Hence f lantern 
and candle man: a bellman. 

1392 Nashe P. Penilesse C 2, It is said, Lawrence Lucifer, 
that you went vp and downe London crying then l.ke 
a lanterne and candle man. 1600 Heywood Fdw. IV, 1. 
(1613) C, No more calling of lanthorne and candle light. 
1602 Dusker Satiromastix I 2 b, Dost roare, bulcnin, 
dost roave? th’ast a good rounciuall voice to cry Lanthorne 
& Candle-light. 

C. Proverbs, f To bear the lantern : to show the 
way as a leader. 

at 483 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 283 Of alle the remes in the 
worlde this beryth the lanterne. 136a J. Heywood Prov. 4 
Fpigr. (1867) ao 5 A Lanthorne and a light mayde : manerly 
sayde. 1683 Burnet More's Utopia 2 They need not my 
Commendations, unless I would, according to the Proverb, 
Shew the Sun with a Lanthorn. 1827 Carlyle in Froude 
Life (1882) 1. 374 To prove the existence of God, as Paley has 
attempted to do, is like lighting a lament to seek for thesun. 
d. spec. — Mao re Lantern. Chiefly attrib. (see 8). 

2. a. transf. Now rare. 

. c 1374 Chaucer T royltts v. 543 O lanterne, of which queint 
is H light. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvr. xii. (Tollem. 
MS.) In a temple of Venus is made a candeistik, on ]>e 
wliiche was a lantarne so brennynge pit [etc.]. 15x3 Douglas 
Alueis iii. ix. 91 Lyk onto the lantrin of the mone. 1336 
Bev.lsnden Cron. Scot. (1B211 I. 52 U thcris . . belevit . . that 
the . . ianternis of the hevin, war verray Goddis. 1641 
J, Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 25 Others [Nero] staked 
through, rosined and waxened over their bodies, and so set 
them lighted up, as torches and lanthornes to passengers. 
16154 Power Exp. Philos . 1. 24 The Gloworm. .This is that 
Night Animal with its Lanthorn in its tail. 1880 W. Wat- 
son Prince's Quest (1892) 92 And now the Moon her laut- 
horn had withdrawn. 

b. Jig. Applied to things metaphorically giving 
light t Formerly often of persons. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1046 pe lombe her lantyrne with- 
outen drede. _ 1382 Wyclif Ps. cxviii[i], X05 Lanterne 
to my feet thi woord, and li^t to myn pathis. 1387 'Tre- 
visa Higden (Rolls) VII. 171 Two lanternes of pc world 
. . Lanfranc, and Anselme. la 1412 Lydg. Two Merck. 454 
His lives lanterne, staff of his crokytl age. 1423 Jas. I 
Hingis Q. lxxi, And [Muses] with jour bryght Ianternis 
conuoye My pen, to write my turment and my Ioye. 1303 
Hawks Examp. Virt. xtv. (Arb.) 66 0 geme of gentylnes 
and lanterne of plasure. 1348 Vicary Anat. To Brethren 
(1888) 11 Galen, the Lanterne of all Chirurgions. 1358 Knox 
First Blast (Arb.) 31 Those that shula haue bene the 
lanterns Jo others. 1377-87 Hounshed Scot. Chron. (1805) 
II. 42 The cathedrell church of Murrey, the lantren and 
ornament of all the north part of Scotland. 1391 Spenser 
Ruins Time 169 Camden 1 . . lanterne unto late succeeding 
age. 1627-77 T eltham Resolves 1. xviii. 31 Extreme poverty 


LANTERN. 

one calls a Lanthorn, that lights us to all miseries. 1766 
Smollett 'Trav. 99 This great lanthorn of medicine is 
become very rich. 1874 Bancroft Footpr. Time \. 38 
The lantern of science has guided us on the track of time. 

3 . fa. A lighthouse, b. The chamber at the 
top of a lighthouse, in which the light is placed, 
f c. Some part of a ship. 

a. 1601 Holland Pliny I. no In truth it [a watch-tower] 
serueth in right good stead as a Lanthorne. 1613 G. Sandys 
Trav. 40 Vpon the shore there is an high Lanterne, large 
enough at the top to contains about threescore persons, 
which by night directeth the sailer into the entrance of the 
Bosphorus. 1703 Addison Italy 258 Caprea, where the Lant- 
horn fix’d on high. Shines like a Moon through the benighted 
Sky, While by its Beams the wary Sailor steers. 

b. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 440 Within that stands 
the lanthorn. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. xxxv. 9 The height 
. . measured from its base to the top of the lanthorn, is sixty, 
nine feet. 1831 lllustr. Cat at, Gt. Exhib. 320 The bird., 
was carried against the lantern in a gale. 1882 Standard 
23 May, The height of the new tower above high water to 
the middle of the lanthorne is 130 feet. 

C. x66x Pepys Diary 17 Jan., The ‘Sovevayne’ .. is 
a most noble ship : . . all went into the lanthorne together. 

4 . Arch. An erection, either square, circular, ellip- 
tical, or polygonal, on the top either of a dome or 
of an apartment, having the sides pierced, and the 
apertures glazed, to admit light ; a similar struc- 
ture serving as a means of ventilation, or for any 
other purpose. In quots. 1600 used to translate 
L. culmen and fastiginm. 

c 1406 Script ores ires (Surtees) 144 Hie etiam magnam 
partem cainpanilis, vulgo lantern, minsterii Eboracensis 
construxit. 1547 Boohde lntrod. Know l . x. (1870) 151 'The 
spyre of the churche is a curyous and a right goodly 
lantren. x6oo Holland Livy x. xxiii. 368 The image of 
Iupiter himselfe in the lanterne or frontispiee of the Capitoll. 
Ibid, xxxvii. iii. 946 Both the lanterne, yea and the leaved 
dores thereof, were foully disfigured. 1634-5 Brereton 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 174 A tower-like building, almost 
like your lanthorns in college halls. 1766 Entice London 
IV. 291 Upon which tower a short spire rises, with its base 
fixed on a broad lanthem. a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. New 
Eng. 1 1821) 1. 321 The prospect of this town, and its environs, 
is taken completely from the lantern of the State-House. 
X831 Lytton Godolpk. lx, Lady Erpingham was in the lantern 
of the House of Commons. 

5 . A name of certain fishes (cf. lantcrn-jish in 9). 
a. The whiff, Arnoglossus megastomus. b. ? U. A. 
A species of gurnard, Trigla obscura. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sea Fishes too Lanterns : Lug 
aleth Cornubiensibus. 1686 — Willughbf s Ichthyogr. iv. 
102 Arnoglossus.. species ilia quam piscatores nostri Cor- 
nubienses a pelluciditate sua a Lantern, .vocant. 1880-4 
F. Day Brit. Fishes II. 22 Arnoglossus megastoma, .. 
Names, . .lantern, referring to its semi-transparency when 
held up against the light. 

6. a. The luminous appendage of the lantern-fly. 

1750 G. Edwards Birds tit. 120 The Fly, I take to be 

a Kind of Fire-Fly, and that part on his Head, the Lant- 
horn. 18x0 A. v. Sack Voy. Surinam 279 From the head 
rises a large proboscis of an oval form, but tapering most 
towards the head, and making one third of the whole size 
of the insect, which is vulgarly called the lantern, emitting 
a bright light. 

b. Lantern of Aristotle (see quots.). 

[This is derived from Arist. Hist. Anhn. iv. v. (Bekker 
p. 531) where the body of the echinus is said to be shaped 
like the frame of a lantern (An/urnjj.).] 

1841-71 T, R. Jones Amin. Hingd. (ed. 4) 216 Dental 
system of Echinus. 1. Represents three of the pyramidal 
pieces forming the ‘lantern of Aristotle’ in situ. 1870 
Nicholson Man. Zool. xvii. (1880) 198 In Echinus this 
[masticating apparatus] consists of five long calcareous rod- 
like teeth, which perforate five triangular pyramids, the whole 
forming a singular structure known as ‘ Aristotle’s Lantern '. 

7 . Technical uses. a. Calico-printing, etc. A 

steam chamber in which the colours of printed 
fabrics are fixed. 1839 in Ure Diet. Arts 233. 

b. Electricity. The part of the case of the quad- 
rant electrometer which surrounds the mirror and 
suspension-fi bres. 

1872 Sir W. Thomson Electrostatics <$■ Magn. 263 Plate t 
fig. 1 represents the front elevation of the instrument, of which 
the chief bulk consists of a jar of white glass, .supported on 
three legs by a brass mounting, cemented round the outside 
of Us mouth, which is closed by a plate of stout sheet-brass, 
with a lantern-shaped cover standing over a wide aperture 
in its centre. For brevity, in what follows these three parts 
will be called the jar, the main cover, and the lantern. 1889 
in Century Diet. 

c. Founding. ‘ A perforated barrel to form 
a core upon ’ ( W.). 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 519 The lantern is a cylinder or 
a truncated hollow cone of cast iron, about half an inch 
thick ; and differently shaped for every different core. 

d. Mech. A form, of cog-wheel (see quot. 
1S12-16). Also lantern-wheel. 

Leak Walermks. x8 Near the end, there is . . a 
Lanthorn or Pinion of 12. Staves. 1709 F. Hauksbf.e Phys .• 
Meek. Exp. 1 The Winch is fasten’d to a Spindle, that 
passes thro’ a Lanthorn, whose Pins perform the Office 
of Cogs. 1805 Brewster in J. Ferguson Led. I. 82 note, 
A lantern. 1812-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) 1. 79 Some- 
times the smaller wheel is a cylinder, in which the top arid 
bottom are formed by circular plates or boards, connected 
by staves inserted at equal distances along their circum- 
ferences, serving as teeth; this is called a lantern. 1829 
Nat. Philos., Meek. n. vii. 30 (U. K. S.), The teeth of the 
wheel, instead of working in the leaves of a pinion, are 
made to act upon a form of wheel called a lantern. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch y Clockm. 208 The screw is slipped 
into a hole in a narrow-faced ‘lantern 
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8. attrib. and Comb.; a. simple attributive, as 
lantern-glass, - horn , -post ; also (sense i d) lantern 
entertainment, - photograph , -plate, - size ; (sense 4) 
lantern roof, tower, turret, b. objective, as lan- ' 
tern-bearer, -maker, c. instrumental, as lantern- 
led, -lit adjs. 

1365 Cooper Thesaurus, Laternarius, a ‘lanterne bearer. 
1833 Stevenson Treas. I si. 1. v, A rush was made upon 
the ‘Admiral Benbow’, the lantern-bearer following. 1611 
Cotgr., Lanternier, a ‘Lanterne-carrier. 1890 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. II I. 37 ‘Lantern entertainments. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 590 , 1 see he has smashed the ‘lantern 
glass again. 1543 tr. Act 1 Rich. Ill , c, 12 No merchaunt 
Straungier [shall] . . brynge into this Realine of Englond to 
be sold any maner. .‘lantern homes. 1820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. I. 486 It is. .semi-transparent, almost like lan- 
tern-horns. 1808 Scott Mann. iv. i, Better we had through 
mire and bush Been *lanthorn-led by Friar Rush [ef. Milton 
L' Allegro 104]. 1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 218 We 

enjoyed our coffee al fresco in the cool ‘lantern-lit garden. 
1598 Florio, Lanterna.ro, a *lanterne maker. 1668 H. 
More Div. Dial. 11. 193 To prevent the Art of the Lantern- 
maker. 1884 B'hain Daily Post 3 Nor. 7/3 Three of the 
members will demonstrate the processes of photography, by 
*lan tern-photographs . . taken during the conversazione. 1889 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 291 Placing the negative in a 
printing frame, the ‘lantern platewaslaidupon it, film to film. 
1871 Morley Condorcet in Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (18781 53 
Summary hangings at the nearest s lantern-post. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mi. Royal I. ii. 46 Its wide shallow staircase, 
curiously carved balustrades, and *lantern roof. 1889 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 66 Carriers, to carry quarter 
plates or ‘lantern-size plates. 1896 IVestrn. Gaz. 8 Sept. 3/3 
Amateur photographers are learning to make ‘lantern slides 
from their own negatives. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 4 ofig., 

F. the foote of the ‘Lanterne Tower. 1762 H. Walpole 
Pert ue’s A need. Paint. (1765 ) I. 121 note. The Lantern- 
tower in the same cathedral [Ely]. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. 
Archit. II. 262 The dome [of the Baptistery at Florence] 
had formerly an eye, like the Pantheon, but has now a 
‘lantern turret. 

9 . Special combs. : lantern-bellows, a kind of 
bellows resembling in structure a Chinese lantern ; 
lantern-braces (see quot.) ; lantern-carrier (also 
-bearer) —lantern-fly, lantern-face, ? = Lantern- 
jaws ; lantern-fish., the smooth sole ; lantern- 
fly, one of several species of insects of the family 
Fulgoridx (see quots.); f lantern-leaves, thin 
sheets of horn for lanterns ; f lantern-lorry, ' some 
trick of producing artificial light’ (Nares); lan- 
tern-light, (a) the light from a lantern ; (J>) a 

* light ’ (i. e. a glazed frame or sash) in the side of 
a lantern (sense 4) ; (c) an arrangement for giving 
light through the roof of an apartment ; lantern- 
man, one who carries a lantern, f spec, one who 
empties privies by lantern-light, a nightman ; 
lantern-pier, ? a pier supporting a lantern (sense 
4) ; lantern-pinion = lantern-wheel ; lantern- 
pump (see quot.) ; lantern-service, a religious 
service during which magic-lantern slides are em- 
ployed to furnish illustrations ; lantern-shell, the 
bivalve genus Anatina, with a translucent shell ; 
lantern-spar (see quot.) ; lantern-sprat, a sprat 
infested by a Lerntean parasite (see quot.) ; + lan- 
tern-stairs (see quot.) ; lantern-wheel = sense 
7 d. Also Lantern-jaws. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Lantern-bellows, so called 
from its resemblance to a paper lantern. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.,* Lantem-braces, iron bars to secure the 
lanterns. iSxo A. v. Sack Foy. Surinam 279 The ‘Lantern 
Carrier. .The ‘Lantern Bearer. 179s J. Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Royal Tour 10 Lo, Pitt arrives 1 alas with ‘lantern face 1 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., * Lantern fish, *769 Pennant 
Zool. lll. 191 It [the smooth sole] is a scarce species, hut 
is found in Cornwall, where from its transparency, it is 
called the Lantern Fish. 1822 Couch in Linux an Trans. 
XIV. 78 Carter, or Lanternfish, Plewonedes megastoma 
..It is also called Marysole. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Lanthorn fish , a smooth sole. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 

* Lantern fly. 1780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain (1781) 474 
Those harmless insects called lanthorn flies. 1802 Bingley 
Anim. Biog. (1813) III, 172 The Great Lantern Fly. 1883 
C. F. Holder in Harper's Mag. Jan, 191/1 The Chinese have 
the curious lantern-fly {Enlgara Candelaria), with its Jong 
Cylindrical proboscis, from the transparent sides of which a 
brilliant light appears. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 44 ‘Lanthorn- 
Leaves, as mercery, per too Weight, 03 00. 1721 C. King Brit. 
Merch. I. 294 Lanthorn Leaves, c 1630 B. Jonson Expost. 
Inigo Jones 72 Smiling at his feat Of vi lamem-lerry. C1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 50 If men caste in to it . a 
*lanterne-light, it fletez abouen. 1814 Southey Roderick 
xxi. 139 Why ’twas in quest of such a man as this That 
the old Grecian searched by lanthorn light. 1823 P. 
Nicholson Prod. Build, 188 With regard to the lighting 
of a grand stair-case, a lantern-light is the most appro- 
priate. 1897 Hall Caine Christian x. There was a 
refreshment-room with its lantern lights pulled open. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stujfe 57 Wee will make him ..tell what 
‘Lanterneman or groome of Hecates close stoole bee is. 
1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 4 The lanthorn-man should be 
silent, nor show the light till at the place of sport. 1889 P. H. 
Emerson Eng. Idyls 89 Now he felt sure a lantern-man 
was approaching him. 1848 B. Webb Continent, Ecclesiol, 
98 The four evangelists are in niches over the ‘lantern-piers. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 140 ‘Lantern pinions 
answer admirably as followers, hut are not suited for driving. 
1875 Knight Did. Mech., * Lantern-pump, one having 
a pair of disks at the end of a flexible cylinder, like a Chinese 
lantern. 1897 Ch. Times 20 Aug. 187/1 The ‘lantern services, 
especially that on the * Life of Christ \ proved most helpful 
to the people. 1851-6 S. P. Woodward Mollusca_ 11. 321 
Anatina, Lamarck. ‘Lantern-shell. 1777 Watson m Phil. 


Trans. LXVIII. 867 A piece of rhomhoidal, otherwise called 
refracting or ‘lantern spar, was broken into four smaller 
sleeps. 1880-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes II. 233 This Lernea is 
uminous at night-time, and fishermen assert that shoals of 
sprats are often preceded by several of these fishes infested 
by parasites and which have occasioned their being termed 
1 ‘lanthorn sprats ’. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. liii, Between 
every tower, in the midst of the said body of building, there 
was a paire of winding (such as we now call ‘lantern) staires. 
1792 Young Trav. France 11889) 17 The stone drawn up by 
‘lanthorn-wheels of a great diameter. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk 
Manuf 199 These parallel spokes are then connected together 
by bands of string, thus forming a kind of lantern-wheel. 
Hence + X.a'nteruer, a maker of lanterns. 
c 1515 Cocke Lendls B 10 Lanterners, stryngers, grynders. 
Lantern (lpe'ntn.m), v. Also 8-0 lanthorn. 
[f. the sb.] 

1 . a. Ira ns. To enclose as in a lantern, b. To 
furnish with a lantern ; to light with a lantern. 

1789 Ii. Darwin But. Card. u. (1791) 1x2 Prometheus., 
lantern’d in his breast,.. Bore the bright treasure to his 
Man of Clay. 1799 Southey Nondescripts iii. 24 Were it 
midnight, I should walk Self-lanthorn’d, saturate with 
sunbeams, 1832 Lamb Let. to Cary in Talfourd Final Mem. 
xviii. 174, I dreaded that Argus Portitor who doubtless lan- 
terned me out, on that prodigious night. 1846 C. Maitland 
Ch. Catacombs 227 If a Christian woman marries a Pagan 
..she must go in and out of a gate laurelled and lanterned. 

2 . To put to death by hanging upon a lamp-post. 
(=F. lantemer.) 

1853 in Wright. x86o in Worcester ; and in later Diets. 
H ence Lanterned ppl.a., furnished with a lantern, 
1800-24 Campbell Grave of S uicide 6 Nor will the lantern’d 
fisherman at eve Launch on that water. 

Lantern, variant of Lentren Sc. , Lent. 
Lanternist (Isemtoinist). [f. Lantern sb. + 
-1ST,] One who uses a magic lantern. 

1880 Ch. Times 12 Nov. 744 Photographs of the persecuted 
clergy, with their churches, &c., would be of great use to 
‘ lanterni-sts ’ this winter. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 
IV. 336 A bad lot of slides.. or a bungling lanternist. 

Lantern-jaws. Long thin jaws, giving a 
hollow appearance to the cheek. Hence Lantern- 
jawed a., having lantern-jaws. 

[1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 163 Hongur ..buffetede the 
Brutiner aboute bothe his chekes; He lokede lykalanterne 
al his lyf after.] ax 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lantern 
jaw'd, a very lean, thin faced Fellow. 1707 J. Stevens Qne- 
vedo's Com. Whs. (1709) 372 A Lanthom-Jaw’d Woman, with 
a Hatchet-Face. 1711 Addison Spied. No. 173 r 5 APIough- 
man ..being very lucky in a Pair of long Lanthorn-Jaws, 
wrung his face into., a hideous Grimace. 1778 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Poetic Ep. Reviewers Wks. 1812 1. 3 The censure 
dire my lantern jaws will rue. 1818 Scott Rob Roy vi, His 
lantern jaws and long chin assumed the appearance of a pair 
of nut-crackers. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxix, Drink 
yourself, and light up your lantern jaws, old boy. 1863 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 30 To give himself a lantern- 
jawed look. 

Ii ant grave, obs. form of Landgrave. 
Lanthanite (lm-njjanoit). Min. [f. next + 
-its. Named by Haidinger, 1845.] Hydrous car- 
bonate of lanthanum , found in white tabul ar crystals. 

1849 J. Nicol Min. 344 Lanthanite .. is found in the 
emerald mines of the Musso V alley. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 
709 Lanthanite.. Effervesces in the acids. 

Lanthanum (larnjianom). Chern. Also 9 
lant(h)anium. [f. Gr. A av$ay-eiv to escape notice 
(see quot. 1841).] A rare element belonging to 
the group of earth metals, found in certain rare 
minerals, e.g. cerite ; it was discovered by Mosan- 
der 1839-41. Symbol Ln. Also aitrib. 

1841 Brands Man. Chem. (ed. 5) 877 Another metallic oxide, 
which, as it has hitherto lain concealed in oxide of cerium, 
he [Mosander] designates Lantanum (Xavliaveiv, to lurk). 
184a Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 338 Oxide of lantanium. 
1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 167 Lanthanum. 1863 
Fannies' Chem. fed. 9) 320 Metallic lanthanium is prepared 
like cerium. Ibid., A tolerably pure lanthanium salt may 
be obtained by [etc.]. lZyifhd. (ed. xx) 381 Lanthanum 
Sulphate forms small prismatic crystals. 

Lanthern, variant of Lantern. 

Lanthopine (lte-nKpin). Chem. [f. Gr. Xav- 
O&veiv (see prec.) + Op-ium + -ine : see -ine.] 
An alkaloid found in opium. 
x888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lanthapin, C23 H25 NO*. 

L anthor n . variant of Lantern. 

+ La’ntify, v. Obs. rare [f. Lant sb .1 + 
-(i)fy.] irans. To wet with urine. 

a 1632 A. Wilson Inconst. Lady .11, ii. (1814) 37 A goodly 
pence of puff pac’t, A little lantified, to hold the gilding, 

Lantirne, obs. form of Lantern. 
t Lantone. Obs. rare [Anglicized form 
of Lantana.] The wayfaring tree, Viburnum 
Lantana. 

1733-7 Miller Gard. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v. Viscttm, The Bark 
of our Lantone or Way-faring Shrub. 

Lantreloo, variant of Lanterloo Obs. 
Lantren, -in, -on, obs. forms of Lantern. 
Lants-, lantzgrave, obs. forms of Landgrave. 
Lamtum (larntfim). [prob. merely echoic.] 
A kind of accordion or concertina, shaped and 
played like a hurdy-gurdy. 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Terms. 

Lanturne, -yrne, obs. forms of Lantern. 

-f Lanuge. Obs. rare *-». [ad. L. lanugo, f. 
lana wool.] (See quot.) 


1623 CockeraM, Lanuge, Downe, or the beard When it 
first appeares to grow. 

Lanuginic (lainiMdgrnik), a. Chem. [f, L. 
lanugin- (see next) + -ie.] L. acid (see quot.). 

1888 Syd. Soc, Lex., Lanuginic acid, an acid obtained by 
boiling wool in potash. 

X2ams.gin.0se (lanitt-dsjindks), a. scientific, [ad. 
L. Idmlginas us, f, lanugin- ( lanugo ) down, L lana 
wool: see -OBE.] =next. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 684 The Stone is oblong flatfish, 
and lanuginose, 1731 Massey ibid. XXXVII. 2x8 These., 
soon became covered with an exceeding white fine lanu- 
ginose Substance. 1826 in Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 275. 

Lanuginons (lanizz-dginss), a. Chiefly scien- 
tific. [ad. L. Idnuginds-us : see prec. and -ous.] 
Covered with down orfine soft hair ; havingasnrface 
resembling down ; of the nature of down ; downy. 

1575 Lan eh am Let, (1871) 56 Lanuginoous az. a lad of 
eyghteen yeefrjz. x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 670 Hairy 
or lanuginous Caterpillers. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2167 
That Lanuginous Stone, called Amianthus. 1684 Ibid. 
XIV. 823 A lanuginous matter exactly resembling that of 
pappous Plants. 1706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold 
Bath. 11. 236 The Mouth and Tongue . . by reason of its 
downy and lanuginous Membrane. 1762 Nat. Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. 76/1 Clothed with a lanuginous skin. 179S 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 28 Found in Lanuginous 
Crystals on the walls of an old cellar. 1877 'Coues & Allen 
N. Amer. Rod. 46 Lanuginous tufts of hair. 

Hence Lauu-glnousness . (Bailey, vol. II. 1727.) 

II LauugO (laniw-ge). scientific. [L. f. lana 
wool.] Fine soft hair or down, or a surface re- 
sembling this ; spec, that covering the human foetus. 

1677 Phil. Trans. XII. 904 The lanugo seen upon a Peach, 
Quince, or the like. 1766 Misc. Ess. in Ann. Reg. 192/1 A 
Monchinel-apple falling into the sea and lying in the water 
will contract a lanugo of salt-petre. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Man I. i. 23 The. .so-called lanugo, with which the human 
foetus during the sixth month is thickly covered. 1876 
Duhring D is. Skin 33 Very fine, soft hair, called lanugo, 
found upon the face, trunk, and other regions. 

attrib. and Comb. 1891 \V. A. J amieson Dis. Skin i. (ed. 3) 

4 The small lanugo hairs seem as if dependents of the 
sebaceous glands. 1897 Allbu/fsSyst. Med. III. 686 Atuft 
of delicate lanugo-like hairs. 

II Lanx (lceijks), Aniiq. [L,] A large dish. 
1837 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) 11.3x7 The catinus was 
large enough to hold the tail of a tunny, the lanx could 
hold a crab._ 1864 ^. Rev. July 233 The maguificent silver 
‘ lanx 1 or dish, weighing 150 ounces, which was found ia 
1734 at Corstopitum. 

Lanyard (Ite'nyaid). Forms: a. 5 laujer, 
5-6, 9 dial, laxtyer, 7 larmier, 9 dial, larmer.. 
P. 7 lanyeard, lennerd, 7-9lan(n)iard, 8 err on. 
land yard, 8- lanyard. [A re-adoptiou of F, 
laniere (see Lainbr) .] 

1 1 . <= Lainer. Obs. 

1483 Cat A. Angl. 208/x A lanjer, ligulct. 1530 Palsgr. 
237/2 Lanyer of Tether, lasniere. 1787 Marshall Norfolk 
(1795) II. 383 Lanniard, the thong of a whip, a 1825 Fohby 
Vac. E. Anglia, Lanner, Lanyer, the lash of a whip, 

2 . Naut. ‘A short piece of rope or line made 
fast to anything to secure it, or as a handle ’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.). 

a. Used to secure the shrouds and stays. 

1626 Capt. Smith A ccid. Yng, Sea-men 15 They liaue all 
of them pullies, .. Lany cards, caskets, and crowes feete. 
1627 — Seaman’s Gram, v, 19 Those Larmiers are many 
small Ropes reeued into the dead mens eyes of all shrouds. 
1700 Loud. Gaz. No. 4543/1 Having, .cut all the. Land yards 
of the Falmouth’s Fore and Mizen-shrowds. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. 1. x, X04 We exerted ourselves the best we could.. to 
reeve new lanyards. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle (1862) 347 
A hammock, slung., by two lanyards fastened to rings. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast Gloss., Lanyards, ropes rove 
through the dead-eyes, for setting up rigging, x88x Sir T. 
Martin Horace 1. xiv, Dost thou not., hear thy lanyards 
moan and shriek J 

L. Used for firing a gun, 

1825 H. B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 93 Captains of the guns 
their Laniards bear. 1836 Marry at Midsh, Easy xxx, The 
captains of the guns had dropped their lanyards in dis- 
appointment. 1861 W. PI. Russell in Times xo July, The 
gunner pulled the lanyard hard, but the tube did not explode. 
*876 Daily Nexus 30 Sept, a/a The artillerymen would , .have 
no objection to firing the gun themselves with a lanyard. 

c. Used for various other purposes. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 17 Stand by to hawl off 
above the Lennerd of the Whipstaff. 1797 Nelson In 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 417 Four ladders, (each of which to 
have a lanyard four fathoms long). 1864 Reader 8 Oct. 454 
A small knife lashed with a lanyard to the wrist, 1883 
Stevenson Treas. Isl. 11, x. He carried his crutch by a lan- 
yard round his neck, 1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 
76 The lanyard of a bell that hung just behind the windlass. 

d. The material of which lanyards are made. 

1862 Times 7 Mar., A packing of lanyard [was] put between 

the armour plates and screw nuts. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 24 Tarred Russian Hemp Laniard. 

tLa*nyer, v. Obs . [f. lanyer (see prec.).] 

tram. To bind with a thong. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 208/1 To lan3ere, ligulare. 

Lanzteaecnt (Ger.) : see Lansquenet. 
Laodicean, (lz^disran), a, and sb. [f. L. lad- 
die? a (a. Gr. AaoB’uceia) a city in Asia Minor + -an.] 
A. adj, a. Of or pertaining to Laodicea. 
b. Having the fault for which the Church of 
Laodicea is reproached m Rev. iii, 15,16} hence, 
‘lukewarm, neither cold nor hot% indifferent in 
religion^ politics, etc. 



1633 Earl Manch. Al Mottdo (1636) 127 Worse.. is profane 
N ewtralitie, or Laodicean coidnesse. 164a Rogers Naaman 
94 Lazy, Laodicean temper of a fulsome, carelesse, surfeted 
spirit. 1877 L. Toli.ema.che in Fortn. Rev. Dec. 857 
Laodicean liberals sometimes boast that [etc.]. 1888 Mrs. 
H. Ward R. Elsmere 165 You will loathe all this Laodicean 
cant of tolerance as I do. 1889 Times 12 Sept. 7/1 A force 
of which Englishmen in these somewhat Laodicean days 
may easily fail to take proper account. 

B. sb. a. An inhabitant of Laodicea. b. One 
who is lukewarm or indifferent in religion, poli- 
tics, etc. 

1611 Bible Rev. in. 14 And vnto the Angel of the Church 
of the Laodiceans, write. 164S P. Buliceley Gospel Covt. 
Hi. 239 These are . . Laodiceans, who are poore, and blind 
and naked. 1772 Fletcher Appeal. Wks. 1795 I. 230 
Antinomian Laodiceans, and Antichristian Pharisees, are 
equally blameahle. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 233 
Two years earlier he would have been pronounced by 
numerous bigots on both sides a mere Laodicean. 1881 
T. Hardy {title) A Laodicean. 

Hence Laodice-anism, lukewarmness, indiffer- 
ence. 

1774 J- Adams Lett. Wks. 1830 II. 340 There is, in this town 
and county, a Laodiceanism that I have not found in any 
other place. 1835 S burgeon New Park St. Pulpit I. 204 
Let not Laodiceanism get into Southwark. 

Lap (hep), x3.1 Forms : 1 lseppa, 3-7 lappa, 
6 lapp, 4 - lap. [OE. lappa, Ixppa wk. masc. =* 
OFris. lappa, OS. lappa (Essen gloss.), MDu. lappe 
(Du. lap), OHG. (with unexplained pp instead of 
pf) lappa ihm. (MUG. lappe masc. and fem., mod.G. 
lappen masc.); cf. ON. lepp-r clout, rag, lock of hair. 

App. the OTeut. type would b e* lappen- with pp for earlier 
pn ; the pre-Teut. root might be either *loff, *loi>-, or *lobh -. 
Scholars have variously suggested connexion with Gr. Ao ; 3oc 
Lobe (see sense 2 a below), with Skr. rami lamb-, to hang 
loose, or with Lith. Upas patch.] 

1. A part (of a garment or the like) either 
hanging down or projecting so as to admit of 
being folded over; a flap, lappet. In later use 
chiefly, a piece that hangs down at the bottom of 
a garment, one of the skirts of a coat, a portion of 
the skirt of a robe. Hence pi. ( colloq '. ) a tail-coat. 

C897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past, xxviii. 197 [Dauid] for- 
cearf his mentles asnne hep pan [L. oram c!tlamydis\. ci 290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 101/29 And cam ant touchede pe lappe of 
ore louerdes clones ene. 13. . E. E. Allit.P. A, 201 Wyth 
lappez targe, ti. . Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 1356 Bt he by}t al of he 
hy^es, pelappez bay lance bi-hynde. Chaucer Troylus 

11.399 (448) She hym a-gayn by}>e lappe caughte. a 1400 Sir 
Beues 2456 (MS. S.) pe Lyoun . .with his teej>_. .kitte a pece of 
bis lappe. ?« 1400 Mode Artk. 3255 And with ladily lappets 
the lenghe of a jerde. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. li. 
(1869) 200 And hadde trussed hire lappes in hire girdel, redy 
. . for to wrastle, c 1460 Etnare 654 Her vysage she gan hyde, 
With the hynther lappes [of her surkote]. 1302 Ord. Crysteu 
Men 11. v. (W. de W. 1506) 93 Pryde is shewed in gownes, 
in furres, with sleues with syde lappes or plyted. 1330 
Palsgr. 237/2 Lappe or skyrt,gyw#. 1533 Coverdale Ezek. 
v. 3 Take a little off the same & bynde it in thy cote lappe. 
1555 W. Watreman Far die Radons it. xi. 258 Their women 
. .vpon their heades do vse a certeine attire, . . wherof the 
one lappe so rangeth vpon whiche side semeth her good. 
1583 Satlr. Poems Reform, xlv. 870 Who tuke him by the 
lap and lewch. 1608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 638 The Ephod 
. .had foure laps or wings. 1620 in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 172 
They were never able to cut so much as the lap of her coat. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I, 200 Let me beseech your 
Lordship to draw by the lap of time’s curtain and. to look 
in thro' the window to great and endless eternity, a 1656 
Hales Gold. Rem. (16B8) 262 When David had cut off the 
lap of Saul’s Garment. 17,. Mary Mylex ii. in Child Ballads 
(1889) III. 386 The lap cam aff her shoe, c 1817 Hogg Tales 
\Sk. III.259 Wiped his eyes, .with the lap of his plaid. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet xi, With the lap of my cloak cast over 
my face. 1828 — F. M. Perth viii, The . . horseman’s feet 
did not by any means come beneath the laps of the saddle. 
*876 Whitby Gloss., Laps, the skirts of a coat. 1878 Moz- 
ley's Ess. I. Introd. 16 A little fellow in a jacket, which had 
to be exchanged for * laps ’ before the examination. 
fig. 1651 Coronal. Chas. II at Scoone 7 That we may be 
far front cutting ofalap of that just power. .which God hath 
allowed to the King. 

+ b. transf. The outlying part (of an army). 
Cf. the use of ‘ skirt Obs. 

a 1578 LiHdesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Soot. (S. T. S.) I. 311 
The laird of Cesfurde..sett on fercelie wpoun the lape and 
winge of the laird of Balclucheis feild. 

2. Applied to certain parts of the body • 

a. of the ear, liver, lungs : = Lobe. Obs. exc. 
in ear-lap. (A Com. Teut. sense.] 
ciooo Sax. Leecltd. II. 198 Sio [lifer] bib on fia swijtran 
sidan ajtened oj> ]>one neweseojian sio haefS fif lasppan. 14. . 
Foe, in Wr.-WiUcker 63r/8 Lap of | re ere. 1338 Elyot Diet., 
Ftime, are the extreme partes^ of the liuer, the hart, or the 
lunges, or of other thinges wherin is any diuysyon, they maye 
be called lappes, brymmes, *373 Baret Alv. L 86 The lappes 
of the lights or lunges, fibne pulmonis. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 402 The laps or fillets of the liver of a Mouse, 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 1 17 The Synod 
, .decreed that men should cut their Hair so as their Eyes and 
laps of their Ears might be seen. 1638 Rowlands Monfet’s 
Theat. Ins. 91a The convulsion of the laps of the lungs 
(which useth to be a deadly disease), 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 799 The lap of the ear, loins. 1722 
Ramsay Three Bonnets it. 52 Require a thing I'll part wi* 
never I She’s get as soon a lap o’ my liver. 

+ b. A fold of flesh or skin j occas. the female 
pudendum. Obs. 

1308 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xvttt. xiii, {MS. Bodl. 
3738) lit Siria beb oxen bat haue no dewe lappis nother 
fresche lappes vnder jirote [L. paleana sub gut lure], c 1420 


[see Dewlap]. 1553 Eden Treat. Nnve Did. (Arb.) 16 
The two great tuskes . . hauinge on euerye syde lappes 
hanging downe of the bignes of two hand brea[d]th. too 3 
Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 60 By reason of his soliditie and 
hardness inconcocted. .it doth fret and teare the laps of the 
stomach. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 74 The. female 
[is gelded] by searing her privy parts within the bntn and 
laps thereof with a hot iron. 1613 Crooke Body of Man 250 
The Clitoris is a small body, not continuated at all with the 
bladder, but placed in the height of tile lap, 
f 3. A piece of cloth, a cloth, clout. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 529 That he pryuely Sholde 
this child . . winde and wrappe And carie it in a cofre or in 
a lappe. la 1400 Morte Arth. 3286 Nowe es lefte me no 
lappe my Iygham to hele. c 1460 Towneley A/yst. xxiv, 265 
A lap-.ffor-tatyrd and torne. 14 .. Pol. Rel. 4 A. Poems 
227 For ich nabbe clout ne lappe. 

4. The ‘lap’ (sense 1 ) of a garment used as 
a receptacle, f a. The fold of a robe (e.g. the toga) 
over the breast, which served as a pocket or pouch ; 
hence, the bosom. 

In figurative use this sense is sometimes hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from sense 5. , , 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 284/229 In heore lappen huy 
broupen mete. 1393 Langl. P . PI . C. xix. 273 In bus bosom 
he bar a thyngand that heblessede ofte. And ich Joked in hus 
lappe, a lazar lay ther-ynne. c 1400 Sou* done Bub, iboo i hai 
smyten of here hedes alle, Eche man toke one in his lappe. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixix. 321 (Harl. MS. j Such ben to he put out 
of be lappe of holy chirche. 1484 Caxton Chivalry \. 6 He 
beganne to rede in a Iytyl book that he had in his lappe. 1313 
D. uglas /Ends xl. xv. 19 Hysrych mantill, of quham the 
forbreist lappis. .was buklit wyth a knot, c 1386 C tess Pem- 
broke Ps. cxxtx. iv, [Your harvest] Filling neither reapers 
hand Nor the binders inbow’d lapp. 1600 Holland Lnyxxi. 
xviii. 403 Having made a hollow lap within the plan and fold 
of his side gowne. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 14, 31 It 
was the Christian Church which, .did preserve m the sacred 
lappe and bosome thereof, the pretious Rehques even of 
Heathen learning. 1643 M ? st In!( l- 3 He desires that the 
Prince of Wales might be brought backeagaineinto the lap 
of the Romish Church. 

b. The front portion of a skirt when held up to 
contain or catch something, 

13. . SeuynSag. ■ W.) 901 Ful he gadererle his barm, In his 
other lappe he gaderede some, c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s 7’. 433 
She. .heeld hir lappe abrood, for wel sche wisteThe ffaukon 
moste fallen fro the twist. 1636 Heywood Loves Mistress 
11. i. Wks. 1874 V. 109 Hold up your lapps ; tho’ them you 
cannot see That bring this gold. 1843 Lytton Harold 1. i, 
Followed by girls with laps full of flowers. 1848 M rs. Jameson 
Sacr. $ Leg. Art{ 1850) 41 Some come dancing forward with 
flowers in their hands or in the lap of their robe. 

5. The front portion of the body from the waist 
to the knees of a person seated, considered with 
its covering garments as the place in or on which 
a child is nursed or any object held. 

C127S Lav. 30261 Com j>ar a bour-cniht and sat adun forJ> 
riht . . he nam ]> an kynges hefd and leyde vppe his lappe 
{earlier text in his baerm], 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6766 
Als a childe )>at sittes in jie moder lappe. c 1386 Chaucer 
Frol. 686 His walet lay biforn hym in his lappe. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 283 Ich sauh hym [Lazarus] sitte . . in 
Abraham’s lappe. c 1422 Hoccleve Min. Poems (1892] 231 
Streeche out anoon thy lappe, In which wole I myn heed 
doun leye and reste. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxv. 286 (Harl. MS.) 
She late hit [a stone] fail in be lappe of gwido. 1333 Cover- 
dale Prov.xvi. 34The!ottesarecast in to the lappe, but their 
fall stondeth in the Lord. 1605 Shaks. Mod. 1. iii. 3 A 
Saylors Wife had Chestnuts in her Lappe. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. ro6o So rose. .Herculean Samson from the Harlot- 
lap Of Philistean Dalilah. 1709 Steele Taller No. 13 p 2 
She lays me upon my Face in her Lap. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 387 A child will never grow- to vigorous 
manhood, who is kept always in his mother’s lap. ijgz 
Charlotte Smith Desmond III. 125 Of those six [persons], 
three were infants in lap. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 
43 Dora had sunk down at her mother’s feet, hiding her 
face in her lap. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman vi. iii, The 
child lay outstretched on Grannie's lap. 
b. transf. A hollow among hills. 

1743 Warton Pleas. Melanch. 253 Sunny vales In pros- 
pect vast their level laps expand. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk., Leg. Sleepy Hollow (18637 416 A little valley, or rather 
lap of land, among high hills. 1847 Ltt Fanu T. O'Brien 
3/2 A little village lay in the lap of a hill. 1870 F. R. 
Wilson Ck. Lindisf. 126 Edlingham church stands in a 
reen lap of a vale, 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 327/1 Two 
undred miles west.. lies Altoona, in the lap of the.. Moun- 
tains, 

C. fig. Freq. in such expressions as in fortune's, 
nature's, pleasure's lap ; bred up, nursed, etc. in 
the lap of (luxury, etc.). + To lay in ( a person's ) 
lap ; to thrust upon his notice. For in the lap of 
Providence , the future , cf. Gr. deaiv iv yovvaou, 

1331 Elyot Gov. u. iv, Lete yonge gentilmen haue often 
times tolde to them, and (as it is vulgarely spoken) layde 
in their lappes, how [etc.]. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. ii. 47 
Who are the Violets now, That strew the greene lap of the 
new-come Spring? 1598 Spenser Wks. (Grosart) 1. 344 A 
Countrie of yo r owne dominion, lying hard vnder the lapp 
of England. 1616 R, C. Times' Whistle v. 2123, I luld 
a sleep in pleasures lap. 1617 Hieron Wks. II. 266 He 
would . . sleepe securely vpon the lap of Gods protection. 
1646 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 124 When they finde 
these wishes tbrowne in their lap, [they] will be apt enough 
to turne their sailes another way. 1667 Milton P. L. ix, 
1041 Flowers were the couch . . Earth’s freshest softest lap. 
171a Prideaux Direct. Ch, -wardens (ed. 4) 103 There is in 
the Lap of Providence an appointed Time yet to come. 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 593 They pine beneath the 
brightest skies, In Nature’s richest lap. 174a Young Nt. 
Th. 1. 259 What Numbers, once, in Fortune's Lap high-fed, 
Solicit the cold Hand of Charity 1 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 

172 But winter lingering chills the lap of May, 1796 Morse 


Atner. Geog. I. 30 Nursed in the lap of indolence. Z797 
Godwin Enquirer 11. xii. 402 Bred up. .in the lap of repub- 
lican freedom. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 
vi. 36 Brought up in the lap of luxury. 1803 R. Hall Wks. 
(1833) I. 190 Freedom poured into our lap opulence and arts. 
1806 A. Duncan Nelson 317 A thorough seaman, .nursed in 
the lap of hardship. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. v. 
217 The current of presents, .flowed very naturally, and very 
copiously, into the lap of the strangers. 1820 Keats Eve 
St. Agnes xv, Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 1822 
Byron Werner 11. ii. 103 Rash, new to life, and rear’d in 
luxury's lap.. 1884 Pall Matl G. 10 May 1/2 These things, 
however, lie in the lap of the future. 

1 6 . To fall into the lap or laps of : to come 
■within the reach, or into the power, of. Also, to 
be left in the laps : to be left in difficulties, * in 
the lurch’, ( Lapse is sometimes written for laps, 
by confusion with Lapse sb.) 

The origin of this use is somewhat obscure ; it may he 
from sense 5 ; but cf. G .durchdie lappen gehen , to escape, 
get clear off, where lappen means literally a contrivance for 
catching deer. 

1538 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. iv. 5 Clemency to be 
extended not before they do . . acknowledge themselves to 
have falien in the Lapse of the Law. 1360 Daus tr. Slddane's 
Comm. 153 b, In the retire they fel into the lappes of their 
ennemies. *598 R. Bernard Terence, Andria in. v, Dost 
thou not see me left in the lapps thro’, thy device and coun- 
saile? 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. li. (1612) 230 They will 
exact by Torture what thou thinkest, .. till in the Lapse 
thou fall, a 1618 Raleigh Rem, (1644) 122 Let them blame 
their own folly if they, .fall head-long into the lap of endless 
perdition. <21642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts v. (1704) 
463/1 They cannot avoid falling into the lap of one of the 
other two [ships], 

7. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5 ) + lap-child 
-cloth, j- -mantle, - spaniel (cf. Lapdog), -thing; 
lap-board, a board to lay on the lap, as a substi- 
tute for a table ; lap-cock (see quot. 1848) ; flap- 
lettuce, ? curly lettuce ; f lap-lock =• Dewlap ; 
lap-shaver (see quot.) ; lap-table = lap-board ; 
lap-tea (U. S. local), a tea at which the guests take 
refreshments in their laps, not at a table. Also 
Lap-dog, Lapstone. 

1875 Knight Diet. Aleck., *Lap-board, a board resting on 
the lap and hollowed out on the side next the user. Em- 
ployed by tailors and seamstresses to cut out work upon. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. iii. § 3 Canterbury his servants 
dandled this *lap-chi!de with a witness. 1849 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers I. v. 409 The Tap-clotb, under the name of ‘ gremiale ’, 
is still employed in our ritual. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 
iv. xiv. (1884) 22 3 They laved their hands again, had their 
lapcloths shaken out. 1802 Dubourdieu Statist. Suru. 
Down 125 It [grass] is made into small cocks called Nap- 
cocks. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 513 Lap-cocks, i.e. 

. .small heaps of the dimensions just capable of being taken 
up in the arms. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xx. (1813) 42s 
Small sallading and *lap lettuce . . on a iiLtle heat. 1 660 
Hexham Dutch Diet., Faen, the Bullocks, or ’Lap lock of 
Oxen. 1603 Q- Eliz. Wardr. in Leisure Howdi&v 673/2, 
18 Nappe mantles. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.,* Lap-shaver, 
a machine for shaving leather to a thickness. . . The term 
is derived from the old practice of shaving away in- 
equalities by means of a knife while the leather is laid upon 
a board in the lap. 170s Lond. Gaz. No. 4144/4 A *Lap 
Spaniel . . Bitch. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., *Lap 
table, a sewing or cuiting-out table, supported in or over 
the lap. x866 Lowell Biglow P. Introd., Poems 1890 IL 
197 * Lap-tea : where the guests are too many to sit at table. 
1740 J. Miller Mahomet u. ii, Shall enervating contagious 
love . . make a Napthing of me? 

Xiap (ltep), sbfi Also 4 lappe. [f. Lap v. 1 ] 

1. Something that is lapped. 

a. Liquid food for dogs. Also slang and dial., 
any weak beverage or thin liquid food (cf. Cat- 
lap). b. slang. Drink, liquor in general. 

a. 1367 Harman Caveat 83 Lap, butter milke or whey. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lap, Pottage, Butter-milk, 
or Whey, c 1700 Street Robberies Consider d, Lap, Spoon- 
meat. a 1754 Fielding Jon. Wild 1. xiv,_ As when their lap is 
finished, the cautious huntsman to their kennel gathers the 
nimble-footed hounds. 1781 P. Bf.ckford Hunting (1802) 
50* If your hounds are low in flesh, and have far to go to 
cover, they may all have a little thin lap again in the evening. 
a 1823 Forby Foe. E. Anglia, Lap, thin broth or porridge ; 
weak tea, & c. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v,, 
‘ Call this here tay 1 I calls it lap '. 

b. 1618 Hornby Scourge Dronk. (18591 *7 Flee which will 
not take his lap downe free, Lap, so they terme it, such as 
dogs do vse. _ 1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (1630) n. 29 
They will . . inforce mee to drinke . . with such a deale of 
complementall oratory, as off with your Lap, Wind vp your 
Bottoms [etc.], a 1:625 Beaum & Fl. Bonduca 1. ii, A pretty 
valiant fellow, Die for a little lap and lechery ? 1641 Buome 
Jovial Crew it. Wks. 1873 III. 388 Here’s Pannum and Lap. 
1725 New Cant. Diet., Lap. . also strong Drink of any Sort. 
1815 Scott Guy Mann, xxviii, The gentry .. would have 
given baith lap and pannel to ony poor gypsey. 1863 Slang 
Did., Lap, liquor, drink. 

2. The action or an act of lapping ; so much as 
may be taken up thus ; a lick, smack, taste. Also fg. 

*393 Langl. P. PL C. iii. 37 What man hat Ioue(> mede 
..He shal lese for hure loue a lappe of trewe charite. 1820 
Mrs. Piozzt Let. 9 June, Mr. Ive-on will have a Lap of the 
Pellegrini Picture, a 1837 Beddoes Sec. Brother 1. i, These 
veiny pipes hold a dog’s lap of blood, i860 Holme Lee 
Leg. Fairy Latid 77 He persuaded them [two puppies] to 
take a lap at his breakfast. 

3. A sound, resembling that of lapping ; e. g. that 
produced by wavelets on the beach. 

1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 43 Only the lap of the 
rippling wave Broke on the hush of their solitude. 1889 
Amelia Barr Feet of Clay iv. 64 The lazy whish and lap of 
the ocean. 
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Lap (Isep), sbA [f. Lap vA] 

1 1 . ? Something wrapped up ; a bundle. Obs. 

1673 New "jersey Archives 11880} I. 132 In token whereof 
they presented about 20 deer skins, 2 (qs 3 laps of Beaver, 
and 1 string of Wampum. 

2 . The amount by which one thing overlaps or 
covers a part of another; hence concr. the over- 
lapping part. 

1800 Trans. Sac. Arts XVIII. 377 Stopping the apertures 
between the laps of glass with putty. 1808 Pike Sources 
Mississ. 11. (i8to' 194 note, Those logs were joined together 
by a lap of about two feet at each end. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Tract. Build. 399 All kinds of slate have a lap of each 
joint, generally equal to one-third of the length of the slate. 
£1830 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 128 Laps, the remaining 
part of the ends of carlings, &c. which are to bear a great 
weight or pressure, such as the capstan-step. 1869 Sir E. 
Reed Ship build, ii. 39 The laps of the outer keel-plate and 
garboard . . require the usual double row [of rivets], 1895 
Jrnl. R. hist. Brit. Arckit. 14 Mar. 351 The roof should 
. . have a lap of at least 34 inches of tiles. 1897 Daily News 10 
May s/s The hand-made cigarette, .having a smaller 1 lap ’. 

b. Half -lap : an arrangement for the joining of 
rails, shafts, etc., consisting in cutting away half 
the thickness of each of the two ends to be joined, 
and fitting them together. Also attrib, 

1816 Specif Lash 4 Stephenson' s Patent No. 4067. 6 The 
half lap joinings of the rails. 1825 N. Wood Railroads 
(1838) 42 [The rails] are now formed with a half-lap. 1875 
Carpentry tp Join. 71 The half lap dovetail . . has this one 
advantage, that [etc.]. 

c. Steam-engine. The distance traversed by a 
slide-valve beyond what is needed to close the 
passage of steam to or from the cylinder. 

1869 E. Malbon in Eng. Meek. 3 Dec. 282/2 Ascertain if 
they have had equal lap on the steam and exhaust side. 
1881 J. W. Aston in Metal World No. 18. 274 The amount 
that these faces overlap the steam-ports being termed the 
lap of the valve. 1895 Mod. Steam Eng. 38 The lap of the 
slide being equally divided. 

d. U.S. ‘Any portion of a railroad track used 
in common by the trains of more than one system’ 
(Funk’s Stand. Did. 1893). 

3 . Euchre. (See quot.) 

x88S Euchre : how to play it iii. 40 The Lap game maybe 
played by two, three, or four persons, when they agree to 
play a series of games, so that the lap may be applied, 
which is simply counting upon the score of the ensuing 
game all the points made over and above the five of which 
the game consists. 

4 . A layer or sheet (usually wound upon a bobbin 
or roller) into which cotton, wool, or flax is formed 
in certain stages of its manufacture. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 381 The cotton is in 
this state called a lap. 1888 J. Paton Wool in Encycl. Brit. 
XXIV. 638 The wool [for felted cloth] is scribbled or carded 
out into a uniform lap of extreme thinness. 1890 W. J. 
Gordon Foundry 163 The scutcher turns out the fibre in 
a thick fleecy mat, or ‘lap’, which is wound round a roller. 

5 . The act of encircling, or the length of rope 
required to encircle, a drum or wheel. Also, enough 
of silk, thread, etc., to go once round something. 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coal 4 Coal-mining 163 A large vertical 
cylinder . . 16, 18, or even 20 feet in diameter at the first lap 
of the rope. 1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 134 It 
should be tied by a lap or two of silk. 1888 Lockwood's 
Diet. Meek. Engin., Lap .. (4) a single turn of a rope or 
chain around a barrel. 

b. Racing. One of the number of turns round 
the track, that are required to complete the course. 

1861 Chantl, Jrnl. 23 Nov. 333 They had gone fourteen 
‘ laps ’ (as these circuits are technically called), 1870 R. 
Burn Rome 297 The number of laps was usually seven. 
1884 Dickens' Diet. Land. 27/2 A running track, three laps 
to the mile. 1894 Astley 50 Years Life II. 155 Having 
measured off the requisite number of laps to the mile on the 
gravel walks in our kitchen-garden. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 2] lap-butt, -cart- 
ing, - dovetail , -dovetailing, -jointed ; lap-weld sb. 
and vb. ; (sense 4) lap-bobbin, - cylinder , - machine , 

- roller ; (sense 5 b) lap-scorer , -sprint. Also lap- 
joint (see quot. 1847) ; flip-yard, the part of 
a roll of cloth which forms the outside wrapper. 
Also Lap-streak. 

1892 Daily News 9 Sept. 6/1 The shell plating . . is fitted 
on the Map- butt principle. 1874 Themo-c. N aval Archit. 
When these carlings are required to resist an upward in- 
stead of the ordinary downward thrust, they .. lap over the 
under side of the beams, in which case they are termed Map 
carlings. 1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 263 This felt or 
lap is delivered to a wooden Map-cylinder. _ 1847 Smeaton 
Builder's Man. 89 Fig. 24 represents the pin part of a Map- 
dovetail. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 588 *Lap 
dovetailing conceals the dovetail, but shews the thickness 
of the lap on the return side. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 164 Folding doors, which meet together upon a Map- 
joint. 1847 Smeaton Builder 1 s Man. 93 In a lap-joint, that 
is, in lapping two pieces together, supposing them of equal 
thickness, half the substance of each should be cut away. 
1874 Thearle Naval A rchit. 113 The bulkheads, .are con- 
nected by single-riveted lap joints and butts.. Ibid., Liners 
are required behind the stiffeners by the Map-jointed system. 
1879 Cassell's Teckn. Edttc. IV. 209/1 Carding engines, ’'lap- 
machines or doublers [etc.]. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 25 July 5/2 
At one corner outside the track a little shed is filled with the 
‘ "lap scorers ’. 1886 Cyclist 25 Aug. 1174/1 Fenlon, by a fine 
•lap sprint, landed a winner by five yards. 1873 Knight 
Diet. Meek., * Lap-weld {Forging), a weld in which the 
welding edges are thinned down, lapped, and welded. Mod. 
Catal . , The tubes are Mapwelded. 1733 P- Lindsay Interest 
Scot. 93 No Part of it [Linen Cloth] worse than the ’ Lap- 
yard or outside Cover. 


Lap (lsep), sbA [Of obscure etymology ; perh. 
a use of prec., as the original tool may have been 
a ‘ lap ’ or wrapping of cloth or leather.] A rotating 
disk of soft metal or wood, used to hold polishing 
powder in cutting or polishing gems or metal. 

18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art I. 35 In the 
manufacture of cutlery, the use of the stone is followed by 
that of the lap or glazor. X833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 
II. 29. The blade being properly ground, is then giazed. . by 
applying it to the lap. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 
Llockm. 212 A soft steel lap at first and afterwards a zinc 
one are generally used. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Lap, a wooden 
wheel with a leaden surface usedto glaze razors. 

b. Gun making. (See quots.) 
x88x. Greener Gun 238 The lap is fixed into a head 
revolving 630 times a minute. The barrel is moved back- 
wards and forwards upon the lap. 1886 Walsingham 
& Payne-Gallwey Shooting I. 71 The polisher, or ‘lap’, as 
it is called, consists of an iron rod round which is secured 
a leaden plug the exact size of the tube. 

Lap(lsep),2>.i Forms: a. 1 lapian,4-6,8Ac. lape, 
5-6 Sc. laip, 9 Sc. lepe. B. 4-6 lappe, 4- lap. 
[OE. lapian = M LG. and MDu. la pen, OHG. laffan\ 
cf. Icel. lepja ; the OTeut. root *lap- (cogn. w. L. 
lambire, Gr. X&tttciv to lick, lap) is represented also 
by OHG. leffH, mod.G. loffel spoon. The normal 
representative of the OE. word is the obsolete lape\ 
the form lappe, lap may be due to the influence of 
F. laper (an adoption of the Teut. word).] 

+ 1 . intr. To take up liquid with the tongue. 
In OE. const, on, in early mod. Eng. in, Obs. 

c 1000 Sax. Lee did. II. i84Gebeorh ptet hie. . neaht nestige 
lapien on bun 13. 13.. E. E. A llit. P. B. 1434 Let pise 

ladyes of hem lape. 1390 Gower Conf III. 215 What man 
that hath the water nome Up in his hande and lappeth so, 
To thy part chese out alle tho. c 1470 Henryson Mot. Fab. 
xu. {Wolf 4 Lamb) i, [The lamb] In the streme laipit to 
cuill his thrist. 01370 Marr. Wit 4 Science iv. iii. D iij, 
Alas why hath she this delite to lap in giltles Mode? 1607 
Shaks. Titnon in. vi. 93 Vncouer Dogges, and lap. 01630 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 286 (1810) 296 Cattle accustomed to 
drink or lap. 1721 Ramsay On a Punch-bowl 7 lake up my 
Ladle, fill, and lape. 1731 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVII. 172 And then he lapped again, but could not 
stand on his Legs. 

2 . tram. Of animals, rarely of human beings: 
To take up (liquid, rarely food) with the tongue; 
to drink greedily up (like an animal). Also with tip. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter Ixvii. 25 Berkand agayn wickid- 
nes & lapand watire of grace. 1382 Wyclif Judg. vii. 5 
Thilk that with hoond and with tonge lapen the wairis, 
1481 Caxton Reynard xvi. (Arb.) 34 There lerned I fyrst 
to lapen of the bloode. 1513 Douglas AEneis x. x. 44 
Thyr sey monstreis . . [sal] Tape thy blude tbar hungeir to 
nsswage. 1610 Shaks. Temp. n. i. 288 They’l take sugges- 
tion, as a Cat laps milke. 1681 W. Robertson Phrased 
Gen. (1693) 799 They lap up their meat, what they eat. 1700 
Steele Tatler No. 40? 9 He had the Cholick last Week 
with lapping sour Milk. 1733 Somerville Chase 1. 153 
Soon as the growling Pack .. Have lapp’d their smoaking 
Viands. 1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 177 He baitit the lyon 
to diedis of weir, Quhill he lepit the blude to the kyng- 
dome deire. 18x9 Moore Torn Crib (ed. 3) 21 Up he rose 
in a funk, lapp’d a toothful of brandy, And to it again. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 384 Some basons of water for 
washing were suffered to pass. . . The jurymen, raging with 
thirst, soon lapped up the whole. *871 Rossetti Poems, 
Eden Bmver xlix, The soul of one shall be made thy brother, 
And thy tongue shall lap the blood of the other. 

+ 3 . To suck (a teat). Obs. rare~ l . 

1362 Pharr AEneid viii. C c j b, Their mammies teats thei 
lap w< hungrie lipps. 

4 . intr. Of water : To move with a rippling sound 
like that made in lapping. Also with in, up. 

1823 Scott Peveril xxxvi, Flinty steps,. . against which the 
tide lapped fitfully with small successive waves. 1840 
Mar kyat Poor Jack xxii, You’d think that the water was 
lapping in right among us. 1842 Tennyson Morte d’A rtkur 
1 16, I heard the water lapping on the crag. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xxiii. 384 The sea lapped around the boat. 1887 
Ruskin PmteritaW. 152 The water, .lapping up, or lashing, 
under breeze, against the terrace wall. 

5 . trans. To beat upon (the shore, etc.) with a 
lapping sound. 

1834 Mrs. Gaskkll North 4 S. vii. The distant sea, 
lapping the sandy shore with measured sound. 1874 Longf. 
Cadenabbia iv, I . . hear the water . . lapping the steps beneath 
my feet, 1883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 39 Where 
was a rotting old boat, which the waves lapped lazily. 

Lap (lsep), vP Forms : 4-6 lappe, 4-5 wlappe, 
5-6 lape, 4- lap. [Not in OE. or in any other 
Teut. lang. ; first recorded c 1200-1225 in the com- 
pound bi-lappe, bi-leppe. Prob. f. Lap sbO in the 
sense 1 fold ’ or ‘ piece of cloth ’. The perplexing 
form wlappe (Wyclif, Pecock) is prob. not original, 
but due to the influence of the synonymous Wrap 
v. ; it is hardly likely that OF. vloper , veloper, vo- 
loper can have contributed to the change of form.] 
1 . trans. To coil, fold, wrap (a garment, or any- 
thing supple). Const, about, in, ton, f over, round , 
■f to, f until ; also with about, round advs, 
a 1300 Sarmun xxxix. in E. E. P. {1862) 5 In to Jiis world 
..he bro3te a stinkind felle i-lappid i?er an. <11330 St. 
Laurence 194 in Horstm. Alteugl. Leg. (1881) no Iren 
plates he gert (ram glew And lap until his sides ay new. 
1390 Gower Conf II. 268 That yonge fresshe quene That 
mantel lapped her aboute. c 1440 Gesta Rom. vii. 17 
(Harl. MS.) She lappid hire taile aboute he corde of the 
-belle. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 3 Paill Aurora .. 
Her russat mantill . . Lappit about the heuinly circum- 


stance. 1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 38 a, The vine 
.. lappeth it selfe fast, to what soever it commeth neare. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 19 Nature hath in such 
wise lapped, and fastened to the tooth [of the Vertebra] a 
solid Ligament. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 1 1820) III. 497 The frier 
lapping a garmente about his arme [etc.]. 1677 Moxon 

Mech. Exerc. 18 Hammer the Plate that is lap a over the 
wyre close to the wyre. 1704 Swift T. Tub xl. He would 
lap a Piece of it about a Sore Toe. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV. 121 This is lapped round the rest of the 
body. 1832 Blackui. Mag. XXXI. 625 Lapping the skirts 
..about the little feet. X839URE Diet. Arts 215 After they 
are bleached . . they are lapped round in great lengths of 
several pieces. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 140 Its upper 
roll, instead of being lapped about, was kept fastened in its 
place.. by a golden pin. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vm, v. 
363 They .. mutually entwined their trunks, lapped them 
round their limbs and neck. 

trnnsf. c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 146 The wer schippis 
was lappyt thaim about. 1513 Douglas AEneis n, x. 201 
About my feit My spous lappit fell doun into the 3et. 

b. intr. for reji. Const, about, round. Now 
rare exc. dial. 

1363 Homilies 11, Agst. Disobedience 4 Rebel, iv. (1859) 
577 A great tree, .caught him by. .his goodly hair, lapping 
about it as he fled. 1680 Find. Reforming Clergy (ed, 2) 
x6 This is a fine pliable principle . . ’twill lap about your 
finger like Barbary Gold. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to C'tess Mar 1 Apr., This [dress] . . laps all round 
them, not unlike a riding-hood. X845 Sir W. Napier Conf. 
Scinde il vi. 387 The two regiments thus opposed, lapped 
round the nearest point of the houses. 1885 Almondbury 
Gloss., Lap, the end of a piece of cloth, which in weaving 
laps round the low beam. 

t 2 , To fold, fold up, together ; to roll up in 
successive layers. Const, into. Obs. or dial. 

1390 Gowf.r Conf II, 320 She wafe a cloth of silke all 
white .. And lapped it together. 1398 Trf.visa Barth. Dc 
P. R. xvii. xciv. (14951 661 The leues of Lappates ben .. 
wonderly wrallyd and lappyd. a 1400-30 Wars Alex. 4568 
Quen he had lokid on lyne he lappid it to-gedire. 1548-77 
Vicary Anat. iv. (1888) 30 This Piamater deuideth the sub- 
staunce of the Brayne, and lappeth it into certen selles or 
diuisions. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on A poc. (1373) 95 As a 
booke lapped vp together, a 1568 Ascham Let. to E. Raven, 
That he may both see news &c. largely told, and also learn 
to lap up a letter. 1641 PI. Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 22 
To give charge that in lapping up a fleece, they allwayes 
putte the inne side of the fleece outwardes. 1678 Duchess 
of N ewcastle in Bnccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 330 
Since I lapt up my letter I writ this. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 347 Bulls’ hides joined, and lapped and 
rolled one over another, c 1790 Imison Sch. Art II. 80 A. . 
clean linen rag lapped up. 

fig. 1577-87 PIounshed Citron. (1807-8) IV. 401 Lapping 
up (among a bundle of other misfortunes) this evill chance. 
3 . To enfold in a wrap or wraps, to enwrap, 
swathe ; hence, to clothe, to bind tip, tie round. 
Const, in, f with, j* within. Also with j- in, over , 
round, up. To lap on : to attach or fix on with a 
lapping of thread or the like. *)• To lap in lead : to 
place in a leaden coffin ; hence, to entomb. 

13. . E. E. A llit. P. B. 173 Alle [yn c}>er lymez lapped ful 
clene, penne may pou se py sauior. c 1325 Kyng 4 Hermyt 
289 in Hazl. £. P. P. I. 24 Go to slope. And 1 schall lape 
thee with my cope, ci 340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 5 
Laid in a crib and lappid in clathis. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
xxvii. 39 The body taken, Ioseph wlappide [i3881appide] it in 
a clene sendel. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 2300 They . . hawmede 
pairehonourliche kynges, . . Lappede them in lede. 0x450 
ME. Med. Bk. (Heifirich) 170 Lappe hem [warts] in wort 
leues. 1530 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 292 Unto every ij or iij 
gud and discreit women that wyndes and lappis my body in 
one sheit. .iiijff. 1578 Lyti; Dodoens ill. iii. 317 The seede, 
lapped as it were in a certaine white wooll. 1601 Dent 
Pathw. Heaven 376 Christ lesus . , will swaddle you, and 
lappe you. x6o8 Middleton Mad World 11. ii. 44 Let him 
trap me in gold, and I’ll lap him in lead. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Grain, xiii. 60 With a malet in the one hand, & 
a plug lapped in Okum . . in the other. 1685 R. Burton 
Eng. Emp. Amer. iv. 83, I shewed the Captain and his 
Wife my Fingers, who . .hid me lap it up again. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver 11. i, I . . laid myself at full length upon the hand- 
kerchief, with the remainder of which he lapped me up to 
the head. 1780 Phil, Traits. LXX. App. 3 This brush is 
again lapped round with thread. 1817 Scott Harold 1. xx, 
The good old Prelate lies lapp’d in lead. . 1821 Clare Villi 
Minsir. II. 31 The mower too lapt up his scythe from our 
sight. 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 624 , 1 had fished .. ; hut 
having broken my top in an unlucky leap, was. .lapping the 
fracture. 1861 Keade Cloister 4 H. Iv. (1896) 154 A good 
dozen of spices lapped in flax paper. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling xiii. (1880) 467 Lay the tail to the hook, .and lap it 
on securely. 1876 Pkeece & Sivewright Telegraphy 233 
The ends are lapped over with tape and yarn to prevent 
abrasion of the guttapercha. 

trausf. 1388 Wyclif Exod. xiv. 27 The Lord wlappide 
hem in the myddis of the floodis, 1587 Golding De Mom ay 
ii. (1617) 16 The Sea and Earth together are lapped vp in 
the Ayre. 1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. in. iii. Wks. 1856 
I. xu Were thy heart lapt tip In any flesh hut in Piero’s 
bloode, I would thus kisse it. <1x628 Preston New Coot. 
(1634) 96 Who lookes upon him as lapping the waters as in 
a garment. 1637 W. Morice Coena quasi Koufij Pref. 2 
The reasons thereof in writing.. I lapt up in one sheet, and 
transmitted to him. 1860 RusKiN ^Woff. Paint. V. ix. ii. 
§ 19. 216 Lapped in pale Elysian mist. 

+ b. To hem in, press close upon with a hostile 
force, or with something noxious. Also with about, 
in. Obs. (in later use only «fe.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 276 Lap J>am bituex 30W. 
c 1430 Syr Tryam. 1057 They lapped hym m on every syde. 
*4.. Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems 94 Thus ame I lappyd all 
a-boute; With todys and snaks. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
ix. x843Thiddyr he past, and lappyt it [Dunde] about. 155* 
Lyndesay Monarch? 39-74 The Romanis lappit thame about, 
That be no waye thay mycht wyn out. 
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LAPIDABIST. 



188s Amer. Nat. XXIL 951 This genus [ Pleocoma J, which 
he insisted was . a Laparostict, and not a Pieurostict 
Latnellicorn, 

Lapdanum, obs. form of Labdanum. 
Lap-dog. [f. Lap sbl 5 + Dog.] A small, 
dug, such as' is allowed to lie in a lady’s lap. 

1645 Evelyn Diary May, The lap-dogs which the ladies, 
are so fond of. 1709 Prior When Cat is Away 56 Nor rats 
nor mice the lap-ciog fear. 1774 Goldsm. Nat . // 1st. 1 1. 168 
The lapdog at the time of Dr. Caius was of Maltese breed. 
1802 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ld. Betgrave Wks. 1812 XV. 516 
A poor tame thing Just like a Lap-dog in a string. 1881 
Besant & It ice Chapt. of Fleet 1. x, The pet and plaything 
. .a sort of lapdog to be carried in. .coaches. 

attrib. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 71 Lap-dog beagles. 
1838 Lytton Alice vi. iii, Had I not fed his lap-dog vanity 
. .you vvould he Caroline Merton still. 

tape, obs. lorm of Lap vfi, u? 

Lap-eared: see Lop-eared. 

Lapel flmpe- 1 ) . Also 9 lapell(e, lappel. [ f. Lap 
f/;.l -K-tL.] That part of the front of a coat which 
is folded over towards either shoulder. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. 340 A stiff brocaded 
silk, and green lapels. 1S03 Jane Porter Thaddcus xiv. 
(1831) 128 The sleet falling on his dress, lodged in its em- 
broidered lappels. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xiv, Laying 
his hand upon the lappel of his threadbare coat. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dtvn. Der. v. xxxvi, He . . held the lapels of his coal 
with his thumbs under the collar as his manner was. 

attrib. 1824 in S. B. Weeks South. Quakers <y Slavery 
131 [In 1824 Fi iends in Southern U.S. record their con- 
demnation of] such articles of dress as lapell coats. _ 1849 
Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. xxv. 261: With inches of ribbon 
in their lappel button-holes. 

Lapelled (l&pe'ld), pa. pple. and ppl. a. [f. 
Lapel sb.\n s if through * lapel vb.) + -ed.] 

1. b urnished with a lapel, or with one of a specified 
kind. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. viii. 68 His waistcoat, 
was of red plush lapelled with green velvet. 1766 in W. 
Smith Bouquet s Exped, (186S) m A short coat of brown 
cloth, lapelled, and without plaits. 1848 J. Grant Adv.yf 
Aide-de-C. iv, A scarlet uniform, lapelled and faced with 
black velvet. 1861 Thornbury Turner I. 65, 1 see, again, 
his frilled shirt, .. his lapelled waistcoat, and his Michael 
Angelo watch-seal. 

2 . Folded over so as to form a lapel. 

1789 E. Darwin Pot. Card. 11. (1791) 148 With net-wove 
sash and glittering gorget dress’d, And scarlet robe lapell’d 
upon her breast, Stern Ara frowns. 1829 Mrs. Southey 
Churchyards I. 290 A . . coat, of dark blue broad cloth, 
lapelled back with two rows of.. buttons. 

Lapful (lm'pful), sb. and a. [f. Lap sb . 1 + -PUL.] 

A. sb. So much as will fill a person’s lap. 

[x6xx Bibi.e 2 Kings iv. 39 One.. found a wild vine, and 

gathered thereof wilde gourds his lap full.] 1611 Cqtgr., 
Gironnie , a lapfull, or bosomefuli of. 1648 Ward {title) 
The Simple Cobbler’s Boy, with a Lapful of Caveats. 17x0, 
Swift Tatler No. 230 p 2 They are handed about from 
Lap-fulls in every Coffee-house to Persous of Quality. 1830 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 3x3 Pier proper 
attribute is the lapful of roses. 1887 Baring-Gould Gave - 
rocks xiii, I have got a lap-full of chestnuts. 

B. adj. Having the lap full. rare. 

1884 Symonds Shaks. Predecessors vii. § 3. 264 Lap-full 
of flowers, .the country lass of English art returns from 
those excursions. 

lapicide (lae'pisoid). [ad. L. lapicTda, contrac- 
tion for lapidicida.i. lapid lapis stone: see -CIDE 1.] 
One who cuts stones, or inscriptions on stone. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Lapicide, a digger, or hewer of 
stones; a Stone-cutterorFree-Mason. 1736 in Bailey ( fol.). 
1831 M. Russell Egypt iv. (1853) 107 The Master Mo- 
hammed Ahmed, lapicide, has opened them. 1889 D. G. 
Hogarth lfevia Cypria 9 The cognomina of the three 
brothers being identical, the lapicide has not repeated them. 

lienee + Lapicidarrial a., of or pertaining to the 
work of a lapicide ; + Lapicidary, one who is 
engaged in stone-cutting ; a lapidary. 

1592 R, D. H ypneroiomachia 23 b, The workemanship.. 
seemed to excell the cunning of any humaine Lapicidarie. 
Ibid. 90 The hollowed and bending leaves with all the other 
Iapicidariall lineaments, were performed with such an emu- 
lation of nature as was woonderfull. 
t La’pi&able, «• Obs. rare~ a . [as if ad. L. 
*lapidaoilis , i. lapidare to stone, from lapid-, lapis 
stone.] That may be stoned. 

1656 m Blount Giossogr. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), 
Lapid able, marriageable, fit for a husband. [This strange 
mistake is copied in some later Diets.] 

Lapidaire, obs. form of Lapidary. 
t Lapidar, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. lapidaris, 
f. lapid-, lapis stone.] Of the nature of stone. 

1767 Bush Hibernia Cur. (1769) 61 A similar natural 
process with many sparry or lapidar productions. 
Lapidar(e, obs. form of Lapidary. 
Lapidarian (Itepidea-rian), a. rare. [f. L, 
lapiadri-us + -an.] a. Versed in the knowledge 
of stones, b. Executed in, or inscribed on, stone. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. n. 4 Our Author., was not a 
Sophisticating Alchimist, nor a Lapidarian Philosopher. 
1864 Webster s.v., A lapidarian record. 1882 Rau (title) 
Observationson Cup-shaped and other Lapidarian Sculpture, 
t LapidariotlS, a. Obs, rare [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.J Consisting of stones ; stony. 

1656 in Blount Giossogr. Hence in mod. Diets, 
t La-pidarist. Obs. rare . [f. next + -1ST.] =* 
Lapidary Bib. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 61658) 340 The skilful lapi- 
darists of Germany affirm that this beast hath a stone in his 


+ 0. To fold (in the arms) ; to clasp, embrace, 
r 1350 Parlt. Three Ages (text B) 247 With ladis full lufly 
lapped yn armes. c 1374' Chaucer Campl. Mars 76 This 
worth! Mars that is of knyghthode wel The flour of feyrenesse 
lappeth in his armes. c 1440 Bone Flor. 113 Sche schall..in 
hur lovely armes me lappe. c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 54 He 
at will may lap hyr in his armys. 1513 Douglas At net's 111. is. 
38 Gruling on his kneis, He Iappit me fast by baith the theis. 

f d. Proverb. To be lapped in ones mothers 
smock : to be born to fortune. Obs. 

1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 262 He was lapt in 
his mother’s smock, ( plane fortune; filius): 

4. In immaterial senses, fa. To involve; to 
imply, include; to implicate, entangle’; to wrap up 
in a disguise. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xlviii. 1 Rightwismen fiat ere not 
.. lappid in ervouvs of lie warld. 1395 Purvey A’ cmonslr. 
(1851) 3 No preest or dekene wlappith hymself in seculer 
officis. c 1423 Lyug. Assembly of Gods 12 6 And .. er they 
coude beware, With a scxleyn pyry, he lappyd hem in care. 
C1440 Gesta. Rom. xxvii. 103 (Harl. MS,), I am a thef, 
scil. lappid with swiche a synne. <11460 Towneley Myst. 
xiii. 4, I am al lappyd In sorov. C1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. 
H 1st. (Camden No. 29 1 1 1 2 Howsooer the matter was lapped 
up, it is apparent. 1349' [see Lapping vbl. sbr x c]. 1352 

Latimer Berm. Gosp. i. 150 He lappeth up all thynges in 
Lotte. — 5 th Serm. Lords Prayer (1562) 37 This Vs 
lappeth m al other men with my prayer. 1389 R. Robinson 
Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 25 No . . secret shift so closely 
lapt, but Time the trueth shall trie. 1594 Carew Hnarte’s 
Exam. Wits xi. (1596) 172 Herein is lapped vp a very great 
secret. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xxix. 218 You shall. . 
whether you will or no . . be lapp’d in some drunken fray. 

b. Of conditions or influences: To enfold, sur- 
round, esp. with soothing, stupefying, or seductive 
effect. Often with round. 

c 135° Will. Palerne 740 Swiche listes of loueliadde lapped 
his herd c 1400 Destr. Tray 465 Soche likyug of loue 
Iappit hir within. C1450 Cost. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 125 The 
plage of dompnesse his leppis lappyd. 1632 Milton 
L‘ Allegro 136 And ever against eating Cares I, up me in soft 
Lydian Aires, Married to immortal verse. 1745 Warton 
Pleas. Melanck. 201 Till all my soul is.. lapp’d in Paradise. 
x8o5 Moore Genius Harmony i. 1 9 Such downy dreams. As 
lap the spirit of the seventh sphere. 1819 S. Rogers Hum. 
Life 757 Lapping the soul in sweetest melancholy 1 r82t 
Joanna Baili.ie Metr. Leg., Ghost of Fadon liv, A spell of 
horror lapped him round. 1833 M. Arnold Requiescat 12 
For peace her soul was yearning, And now peace laps her 
round. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe viii, (1894) 174, 
I was., lapped in some dim consciousness that I had still 
an hour and a half before .. starting. 1877 L. Morris Epic 
Hades 1. 13, I who was .. Only a ca'eless boy lapt round 
with ease. x88o Swinburne Songs Springtides 17 The joy 
that like a garment, .lapped him over and under, 

5. With allusion to Lap sb. 5 : To enfold caress- 
ingly like a child in its mother’s lap; tonurse, fondle, 
caress; to surround with soothing and shieldingcare. 
Now chiefly pass., to be nursed in luxury, etc. 

<1430 Hymns Virg. 3 J>ou .. pat lappid me loueli with, 
liking song, c 1430 Syr Tryout. 417 Sche toke up hur sone 
to hur And Japped hyt fulle lythe, 1336 J. Heywood 
Spider ff F. ii. 16 Who all my life hauebeene Lapped in lap 
of thy fayre flattering flowres. a 1649 Drumm. op Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 18 It is his hap To lie lap'd in her lap. 
1811 W. R. Spencer Nursing True Love 1 Lapt on 
Cyth era's golden sands. 1823 Hazutt Tabled, Ser. 11. xvi. 
11869) 3 2 3 w e grow fastidious, effeminate, lapped in idle 
luxury. 1847 Busiinell Chr. Nurf. 11. ii. (r86il 259 The 
child_ that is . . lovingly lapped in the peaceful trust of 
Providence, Is born to a glorious heritage. 1862 Goulburn 
Pers. Relig. II. in. viii. 202 Moses has been lapped in royal 
luxury from his infancy. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xn. ix. 
(1872) IV. 210 Beautiful blue world of Hills, .fruitful valleys 
lapped in them. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. vi. 189 There is a 
town Lapped in the pasture-grounds. 

6. trans. a. To lay (something) on, over (another 
thing) so as partly to coyer it. b. Of a slide-valve : 
To pass over and close (a port). Also, to cause (a 
slide-valve) to overlap the port. e. ? U.S. Of a 
boat, inracing: To come partly alongside (another). 

1607 Markham Caval. u. (1617) 175 Till you perceiue at 
last he lap and throw his outmost leg ouer his inmost. 1676 
Grew A nat. Plants iv. it, ii. § 2 (1682) 164 The Leaves of 
the Flower of Blattaria. .are so lapped one over another, as 
to make an Equilateral Pentangie. 1678 Moxon Meek. 
H.xerc. 67 Two Boards are thus lapped on the edges over 
one another. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ri) IV. 157 
[She] Lapped one horse-lip over the other and was silent. 
1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 626 When laid on 
the roof, they [slates] are bonded and lapped as in common 
slating. 1869 E. Mai.ron in Eng. Meek. 3 Dec. 282/3 
Lapping the high pressure valves will greatly raise the ex- 
haust side. 1879 Cassell s Tecltn.Educ. IV. 79ft The edge- 
joints, as well as the butts, are generally lapped. 

b. X870 Eng. Mech . 28 Jan. 482/3 The steam- valve . , 
commences to lap its port by the motion of the eccentric. 

0. 1897 Webster s.v. Lap, The hinder boat lapped the 
foremost one. 

7. intr. fa. To lap on to, over , vpon (some- 
thing) : to lie upon, so as to cover partially ; also, 
to lie upon and project over, overlap, b. To pro- 
ject into (something). 

X677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 18 Double the end of the Plate 
, . over the wyre to lap over it. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
(1776) IV. no One edge sticks in the skin, while the other 
laps over that immediately behind it. 1776-96 Withering 
Brit, Plants (ed. 31 II. 399 Calyx segments Japping over 
each other. 1779 Projects in Ann.Reg. 103/2 When either 
of the ends of any of the laths laps over other laths. 1843 
Jmt. R, Agric. Soc, IV. 1. 34 They should be laid as 
regularly as possible— one part lapping on to the next 
layer. 1846 ibid. VII. l 51 The four furrows .. then lie two 


furrows right and left, lapping on to the furrow-slices 
thrown out of the old furrows, c 1850 Rudim. Navig, 
(Weale) 128 The mast-cariings are said to lap upon the 
beams by reason of their great depth ; and head-ledges at 
the ends lap over the coamings. 1833 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. 263 They lap over rocks and shelving 
batiks. 1834 Kelly & Tomlinson tr . Arago’s Astrou. $7 
If the two images of the sun be made to lap over each other. 
1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxiii. 286 One end lapped , into 
the west side a considerable distance. 

S. W ith over adv. : To project beyond something 
else, forming a lap or flap ; fig, to extend beyond 
some limit. 

1631 R. Byfield Doctr.Sabb. 102 The. .end. .lapped over, 
and strucke the cliilde. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 
343 Worldly wealth he cared not for, desiring only to make 
both ends meet; and as for that little that lapped over he 
gave it to pious uses. x68x Grew Musseum X71 The upper 
Wings.., at their hinder ends, where they lap over, trans- 
parent. .like the Wing of a Fly. 1893 Mackail Latin Lit. 
135 He outlived Augustus by three years, and so laps over 
into the sombre period of the Julio-Claudian dynasty. 

9 . a. Ettchrt. [Cf. Lap rf.fi 3.] intr. [See quot.) 
b. Racing. [Cf. Lap rf .3 5 b.] trans. To get one 
or more laps ahead of (a competitor). 

1890 1 Cavendish ’ Pocket Guide to Euchre 9 If the score 
of a game laps (that is, if more points are made than are 
necessary to win a game), the surplus is carried to the next 

S tme. 1890 lllusfr. Sporting ,5- Dram. News 26 Apr. 210/r 
e lapped most of his opponents before half the distance 
was covered. 1897 Daily Nems_ 30 Aug. 3/3 Stocks started 
well, and lapped his opponents in the first 20 miles. 

10 . [Properly another word, f. Lapj/i .3 sense 4.] 
trans. To reduce raw cotton to a lap. 

1831 Art frill. Illustr. Catal p. i v**/i This cylinder is 
cleaned of the teazed cotton by means of brushes, which 
deliver the cotton on to fluted rollers so regularly, that it 
comes out of the machine lapped into the form of a broad, 
fell-like web of cleaned cotton. 1879 Escott England. I, 
150/rhe various rooms for scutching, lapping, carding and 
roving the raw fibre [cotton]. 

11 . Comb., as lap-band, -bander, dial, (see 
quots.) ; lap-work, work in which one part is 
interchangeably lapped over another. 

x68x Grew Musseum 373 The Ground is a Packthred- 
Caule; not Netted, but Woven. Into which by the Indian- 
Women are wrought, by a kind of Lap-Work, the Quills of 
Porcupines. 1829 Brockett N. C. Words, Laplander, that 
■which binds closely one thing to another. . . A. tremendous 
oath is frequently called a lap-bander. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Lap-band, hoop-iron. 

Lap (Imp), w.fl [back-formation from lapcoch. see 
Lap iL 1 9.] trans . To put up (hay) in small cocks. 

1839 W. Carleton Fardorougha (ed. 2) 57 We'd get this 
hay lapp’d in half the time. 

Lap f leepi, vf [f. Lap r/. 4 ] trans. (See quots.) 
1881 Greener Gun 238 Most of the barrels are lapped or 
polished with a lead and emery upon another bench. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Lap, to polish steel on a wood or lead 
surface prepared with flint stone, thus giving it a beautiful 
opalescence. 

Lap, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of Leap. 
t Lapa’ctic, a. and sb. filed. Obs. [ad. Gr. 
Xa7ra«Ttx-ds purgative, f. Xamaaativ to evacuate.] 
A. adj. Purgative, laxative. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1855.) B. sb. in pi. (See quot.) 

1 7S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Lapactics, a term, used by 
the old writers in medicine to express such things as purged 
by stool, or at least gently loosened the belly. 

Lapadary, obs. form of Lapidaky. 

Laparo- (ke’pavo), rarely before a vowel lapar-, 
combining form of Gr. Xairapa flank, f. Xarrapus 
soft, in mod. terms aiAnat., Surg., etc. Lapare c- 
tomy [Gr. hterop.-, here pv nr to cut out], ‘ an ex- 
cision or cutting out of a portion of the intestiue 
at the side’ {S/d. Soc. Lex. 1888). La-parocele 
[Gr. /07A7 j tumour], t (a) ventral hernia at the flank 
or side of the belly ; ( b ) lumbar hernia. iLa'paro- 
tome [Gr. -ropos cutter], an instrument for per- 
forming laparotomy (1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. 
s.v. Laparotonms). Laparotomy [Gr. -to fa cut- 
ting], a cutting through the abdominal walls into 
the cavity of the abdomen ; hence (in some recent 
Diets.) Laiparoto'mie a., pertaining to laparo- 
tomy ; Laparo tomist, one who performs laparo- 
tomy ; Laparo tomize v. trans., to perform lapa- 
rotomy upon. Also prefixed to the names of various 
surgical operations to denote that they are performed 
by cutting through the abdominal wall, as in laparo- 
colo’toiny , -enterodomy, -hysterectomy : for these 
and many similar terms see Mayne Expos. Lex. 
(1855) an d Syd. Soc. Lex. (1888). 

1802-19 Rees Cycl., Laparocele, a term, in Surgery, 
denoting a swelling, or hernia, at the side of the belly. 
1878 T, Bryant Pract. Surg. I, 630 In Laparotomy the 
abdomen should be opened in the median line below the 
umbilicus. 1879 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Worn. viii. (1889) 
49 The laparotomy enthusiasm of recent times. 1885 Lancet 
26 Sept. 566 It indicates the real value of laparotomy as an 
aid to herniotomy, 

Laparostict (larpamiStikt) , a. and sb. Ent. [f. 
Lapaeo- + Gr. tmur-os spotted, vbl. adj. f. txTfeiv 
to prick.] a, adj. Of scarabarid beetles: Having 
abdominal spiracles in the membrane connecting 
the dorsal and ventral corneous plates, b. sb. A 
laparostict beetle. 


LAPIDARY. 

eyes. 1620 Shelton Quix. tv. vi. II. 70 A most precious 
Diamond, of whose Goodness and Quality all the Lapi- 
darists that had view'd the same, would rest satisfied. 

Lapidary (larpidari), a. and sb. Forms : 4-5 
lapidaire, 4-6 A. lapidar, 4-7 lapidarie, -ye, (5 
lapadary, lipidarye), 7 lapidare, -ery, 6- lapi- 
dary. [ad. L. lapidarius , f. lapid lapis stone. 

Cf. F. lapidaire. In B. 2 and 3 ad. L. lapi- 
darium or L. type * lapidaria .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Concerned with stones, rare exc. in lapidary 
bee (see quots. 1854-68). 

1831-57 De Quincey Dr. Parr Wks. VI. 164 That lapi- 
dary style of retort in which their wrath has been trained 
to express itself. 1835 Court Mag. VI. 166/2 An Irish 
pavior expressed an anxiety to enter into partnership with 
a friend, who likewise followed the same lapidary profession. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. # Sclun. (1858) 68 The lapidary red- 
tipped bees, that built amid the recesses of ancient cairns, 
and in old dry stone walls. 1868 Wood Homes without 
H. vii. 138 The Lapidary Bee (Bombus lapidarius'). 

2 . a. Of an inscription, etc. : Engraved on stone, 
esp. monumental stones, b. Of style, etc. : Cha- 
racteristic of or suitable for monumental inscrip- 
tions. 

1724 Life of Dr. Barwich 40 note , See a farther Account 
of him. .in Dr. Jenkins’s Lapidary Verses prefix’d to those 
Sermons. 1730 A. Gordon MaffePs Amphith. 147 These 
Words, .expressed, in the Lapidary Stile, that it was built 
from its very Foundation. 1775 Johnson in Boswell Dec., 

In lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon oath. 1817 Lamb 
Let. to Ayrton in Talfourd Final Mem. x. 101 Tell me 
candidly how you relish This, which they call The lapidary 
style. 1822 Byron Vis. . Judgm. xii, He’s hurled ; save the 
undertaker’s bill, Or lapidary scrawl. 1838-9 Hai.l am Hist. 
Lit. II. yin. it. § 63. 361 They were the encouragers of a 
numismatic and lapidary erudition. 1873 Tristram Moab 
vii. 135 If the new-comers had had any reverence for the 
lapidary records of their predecessors. 1899 Academy 
18 Feb. 210/2 A stanza [which] has a lapidary dignity, as 
of some thing carved in stone. 

B. sb. 

1 . One busied about or concerned with stones. 

a. An artificer who cuts, polishes, or engraves 
gems or precious stories. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xlv. 13 With werk of the lapidarie 
grauun. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ixiii. 15 Glasing wrichtis, 
goldsmythis, and lapidaris. 1555 Eden Decades 233 The 
region of Malabar where are many cunnynge Lapidaries. 
1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife v. ii, An excellent lapidary 
set those stones sure. 1684 Winstanley in Shaks. C. Praise 
401 Cornish Diamonds are not Polished by any Lapidary. 
1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 92/2 Ratchkali, who was 
an exquisite lapidary, had set it in such a manner, as would 
have imposed upon any ordinary jeweller, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xx. 141 Portions of the vertical walls.. are polished 
. .as if they had come from the hands of a lapidary. 1869 
Boutell Arms 4 Arm. v. (1874) 81 The productions of the 
sculptor and the lapidary. 

f b. One who is skilled in the nature and kinds 
of gems or precious stones ; a connoisseur of lapi- 
dary work. Obs. 

<-1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 89 (Harl. MS.) He went to a 
lapadary, that was expert in the verttie of stonys. 1577 
Stanyhurst Descr. Irel._ Ep. Ded. in Holinshed, If it shall 
stand with your honor his pleasure (whom I take, to be an 
expert lapidarie). 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxxii. 14 The 
bright Carbuncle (whose wondrous flame Pussies the skillfull 
Lapidare to N aroe). a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) *66 
The Lapidary tells you how the Compassionate Turcoise 
confesseth the Sickness of his Wearer by changing colour. 
1750. tr. Leonardus' Mirr, Stones 145 (225), 1 find twelve 
species of the emerald described by lapidaries. 1796 Kir- 
wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 361 This name [Pudding stone] 
was invented by English Lapidaries. j 

2 . A treatise on (precious) stones. Obs. exc. Hist, j 

<11375 ritf. Leg. Saints, Margaret 2 Qwa wil fie vertu wyt 

of stanis In fie lapidar ma fynd ane is [etc.], c 1384 Chaucer 
H. Fame m. 262 The fynest stones faire That men reden 
in the lapidaire. C1440 Lydg. Sccrees 539, I dar seyn 
breffly, and nat taiye, Is noon suych stoon ffound in the 
lapydarye. 1652 Ashmole Theat. Chem. 221 Alle Stonys 
in the lapidery. 1884 Symonds Shaks. Predecessors xiii. 
512 The Bestiaries and Lapidaries of the Middle Ages. 
f 3 . collect, [after sbs. in -ery.] Precious stones 
in general ; jewellery. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp ofFolys (1570) 43 There is no. .Car- 
buncle, Ruble,.. Nor other lapidary comparable to me. 
1609 Arm in Maids of More-CL F 4 A lewell .. Whose 
lining beauty staind all lapidary. 

4 . attrib ,, as lapidary(’s-irull, -wheel, the grind- 
ing and polishing apparatus of the lapidary. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 738 The lapidary’s mill, or wheel. 
*875 Knight Diet. Meclu, Lapidary-mill, Lapidary^wheel. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 58 As though they [the crystals] 
had just been polished at the lapidary’s wheel. 

Lapidate (lae-pid^t), v. [f. L. lapidat-, ppl. 
stem of lapidare, in same sense, f. lapid-, lapis a 
stone. Cf. F . lapiderl] trans. To throw stones 
at, to pelt with stones ; also, to stone to death. 

1623 In Cockeram. 1816 Byron To Moors 24 Dec., Whom 
the . . mob quartered and lapidated. 1824 Scott St. R onan's 
xxxi, We were lapidated by the natives, pebbled to some 
purpose, I give you my word. 1837 Fraser's Map. XVI. 
666 They may go on lapidating him. -with paving-stones. 
1876 G, Meredith Beauch. Career II. x. 185 It is better 
they he roused to lapidate us than soused in their sty. 

Lapidation (lsepid^-Jbn). [ad. L. lapidar 
tidn-em, n. of action f. lapidare : see prec.] 

1 . spec. The punishment of stoning to death. 

x6i* Florio. Lapidatione, a Lapidation, a stoning. *662 


Stii.lingft.. Orig. Sacr. 11. v. 8 3 Gods own messengers 
[were] punished with the death of seducers, which was lapi- 
dation. 1796 Morse Amer, Grog. II. 628 Funishments 
.. flaying alive, lapidation, plucking out the eyes. 1830 
D’Israeli Chas. /, III. xv. 328 A man gathering faggots m 
a wood was condemned to the punishment of lapidation. 
1855 R. F. Burton El-Medinah II. xxi. 281 Adultery, if 
detected, would be punished by lapidation, according to the 
rigour of the Koranic law. 

2 . gen. The action or process of throwing stones ; 
pelting with stones. 

_ 1802 A. Ranken Hist. France II. iv. ii. 291 He was 
invulnerable by either fire or lions, or popular lapidation. 
1844 For. Q. Rev. XXXIII. 94 The people, .treated them 
to a taste of lapidation. 1879 Temple Bar LVI. 497 The 
tenants are too hungry to take interest in the lapidation of 
the devoted animal [a donkey]. 

pig. 1864 Sat. Rev. 24 Dec. 766/2 Quite content to await 
the lapidation that is in store for us from Chairmen and 
Secretaries. 

Lapidator (lse-pidelar). [a. L. lapidator, 
ageut-u. f. lapidare \ see Lapidate w.] One who 
stones. 18. . in Ogilvie (citing Scotsman). 

t Laprdemeut. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. F. lapide- 
ment , i. lapuier, ad. L. lapidare to Lapidate.] = 
Lapidation. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 123 b/2, I may not here.. the 
lapydementis that the fendes don to me. 

Lapidecms (laprdibs), a. Now rare. Also 7 
-ious. [f. L. lapide-us, f. lapid-, lapis stone.] 

1 . Of the nature of stone, stony. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. gi The. .lapidificall 
juyee of the sea. .entring the parts of that plant .. converts 
it into a lapideous substance. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 
112 This Lapidious Concretion took up the whole Cavity of 
the Bladder. 1758 Boklask Nat. Hist. Cornwall xv. § 7. 
164 From malleable and metallic they become lapideous. 
1865 A. S. Hbrschel in Intel l. Qbserv. No. 39. 220 The 
lapideous morsels. 

•f 2 . Consisting of or inscribed on stone. Obs. 

_ 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. Pref. 7 Camden, by throw- 
ing his antiquarian eye on the lapideous records, which had 
been dug from its foundations, ascertained that, .fact 
Lapidery, obs. form of Lapidary. 
t Lapide scence. Obs. [f. Lapidescent a. : 
see -ENCE.J Lapidescent condition; petrifaction. 
So f Xiapide'scency, in quot. quasi- concr., a result 
of petrifaction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxiii. 167 Those frag- 
ments and pieces of Lapis Cera Hies, commonly termed 
Cornu fossile. .are but tire Lapidescencies and petrifactive 
mutations of hard bodies. 1650 Charleton Paradoxes 
Prol. 23 A., laborious exploration of the Causes of Coagula- 
tion, conductive to Lapideseence or Petrifaction. 1799 Kir- 
wan Geol. Ess. 125 Some proportion of water Is always neces- 
sary to promote this lapideseence. 

Lapidescent (lsepide’sent), a. and sb. ? Obs. 
[ad. L. lapideseent-em, pres. pple. of lapidescere. to 
become stony, f. lapid-, lapis stone.] a. adj. That 
is in process of becoming stone ; having a tendency 
to solidify into stone. Said chiefly of ‘ petrifying ’ 
waters and the salts dissolved or suspended in them, 
b. sb. A ‘ lapidescent ’ substance. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 77 The drops meeting with 
some lapidescent matter, it converts them into a hard stone. 
1675 — Terra (1676) 42 Worm-casts hardened by_ the air 
and a certain lapidescent succus, or spirit, which it meets 
with. 1694 Salmon Bates Dispens. (17x3) 62/2 Whence the 
Stone and Gravel, and the lapidescent Concretions in the 
Gout are produc’d. 1727-41 Chambers CycL, Lapidescent 
Waters or Springs. 176 . Ellis in Phil. Trans. LVI 1 . 406 
All of them are very distinct ..from all vegetables, on account 
of their lapidescent substance. 1811 K. Mncu&fCi Spar Cave 
62 This lapidescent process is perpetually going forward. 
1828-97 Webster, Lapidescent, sb., Any substance which 
has the quality of petrifying a body. 

t Lapi’dial, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. lapid-, 
lapis stone + -AL.] Resembling stone ; stony. So 
f X.api‘dian a., concerned with stones; working 
on stones. 

*599 A M. tr. GabdhouePs Bk. Physicke 71/2 Till such 
time theVineger be evaporated, and the Alumme agayne of 
a lapidialle ohduratnes. 1600 E. Blount Garzoni’s Hasp. 
Incur. Fonles 21 If thou heest theLapidian Iupiter [orig. se 
tv sei quel Gioue Lapided\, which workest wonders in stones. 

t Lapiclifa ctory, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. La- 
pidify, after the analogy of Calefactory, etc.] 
Of or pertaining to the making of stones. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes Pro). 23 The. .Lapidifactoty 
Principlej to which all Concreted substances owe their 
Coagulation, 

Lapidific (lsepidrfik), a. ? Obs. [f. L. lapid-, 
lapis stone + -(i)fic. Cf. F. lapidijlque .] Adapted 
to or concerned with the making of stones. 

1693 Sir T. P. Blount Hat. Hist. 35 In the Kidneys ,. 
that part which, .is the most Lapidifick of the whole Body. 
1746 Simon in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 317 The finer the lapi- 
dific Particles are, the more beautiful and natural the Petri- 
faction will appear. 1786 Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 516 
Have we any better proof of such an effort of nature, than 
of her shooting a lapidific juice into the form of a shell. 
1802 Playfair Illust r. Hutton. Theory 373 Carrying some 
cementing substance along with it, or some lapidific juice, 
as it is called. 

So + XiapidiTlcal a. — Lapidifio. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ti. i. 50 Crystall . . is . . con- 
creted by. .lapidificall principles of its owne. 1675 E. Wil- 
son Spadacrene D unelm. 46 The Seeds of Petrifaction, or 
lapidifical Principle, which converts all materials it meets 
withallinto a stony concrete. 


LAPIS. 

Lapidification (laphdifike* jbn). [f. Lapidify : 
see -f 10 ati on.] The action or process of convert- 
ing or being converted into stone. 

z6z6 Bacon Syhta g 82 Lapidification of Substances more 
soft, is likewise another degree of Condensation. 1727-5* 
Chambers CycL , Lapidification, in chemistry, an operation 
whereby any substance is converted into a sort of stone. 
1774 Projects in Ann. Reg. 110/1 It turned out akind of 
instantaneous lapidification. 1851 Richardson Geol. (1855) 
31 Cesalpini . . ascribing them [fossils] .. to. ‘the retiring of 
the sea and the lapidification of the soil’. 1875 Lyiu.i. 
Prime. Geol. I. 11. xviii 426 We shall feel no surprise at the 
lapidification of the newly deposited sediment in this Delta. 

Lapidify (laprdiiai), v. [ad. F. lapidifier, ad. 
med.L. lapidijicare, f. lapid-, lapis stone : see -fy.] 
t a. intr. To become stone, b. trans. To make 
or turn into stone. 

1657 Tomlinson R enou’s Disp. 422 Where this Chrystal- 
line humour . . lapidifies. x8i6 W, Smith Strata /dent. 31 
The F uller’s Earth Rock . . in many places is so soft and 
imperfectly lapidified as scarcely to deserve the name of 
stone. _ i860 Mactn. Mag. I. 410 Layers of coloured clayey 
sand, in the_ lowest parts almost lapidified. 1874 Lyell 
Elan. Geol. iv. 45 Yet when the whole is 1 lapidified’ it may 
not form one homogeneous mass. 

Hence Lapi'difled ppl. a. ; Laprdifying vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyrn. 266 From which lapidi- 
fying juyee [etc.]. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol._ I. 25 Porous 
bodies .. might be converted into stone, as being permeable 
to what he [Mattioli] termed the ‘ lapidifying juice ’. 183a 

Ibid. II. 257 Lapidified plants. 283* De la Bechf, Geol. 
Man. (ed. 2) 145 A. .struggle between the destructive power 
of the Hera, and the lapidifying power of the Velino. 1835 
Kiruy Hab. <5- Inst. Anim. I. viii, 260 They [pearls] are pro- 
duced by the extravasation of a lapidifying fluid. 

Lapidious, obs. form of Lapideous. 

1 La’pidist. Obs. rare. [f. L. lapid-, lapis + 
-1st.] = Lapidary sb. 1 a or b. 

1647 Trapp Conan. Mark vii. 33 The wise lapidist brings 
not his softer stones to the stithy. 1691 Ray Creation 1. 
(1692) 81 The factitious Stones of Chymists in imitation 
being easily detected by an ordinary Lapidist. 

Lapi’dity. [ad. med.L. lapiditas, f. L. lapid-, 
lapis a tone: see -ity.] The quality of being stone. 

X750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr, Stones 84 Others say, crystal 
acquires its lapidity from earthiuess and not from coldness. 
1847 [see Aureity]. 

Lapidose (ias’pidffus), a. [ad, L. lapidosus, L 
lapid-, lapis stone.] 

1 . Abounding in stones. Also, of stony nature. 

C1420 Pallad. on Husb. xn. 225 Ther cleyi londis are and 

lapidose, With donge is good to helpe hem. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. it, 83 Cams, .are more numerous 
in North, than in South Britain, from its abounding more 
with lapidose substances. 

2 . Growing in stony ground. 1866 in Treas. Bet. 

+ La'pidous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. lapid-, 
lapis + -ous. Cf. F. lapideux.] Full of stones. 

1610 Barrough Meth. Physickv. xxv. (1639) 352 Commit 
the cure of a Scirrhus spleene and a lapidous liver, to the 
wisedome of the Physician. 

+ Lapillation (ltepil^-Jbn). Obs. [f. L. lapdl- 
Ins , dim. of lapis stone + -ation.] (See quot. 1722.) 

1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 229^ Paracelsus 
calls the same Faculty [of turning any Bodies into a stony 
Nature] in an human Body Lapillation. *724 in Bailey. 

il Lapilli (lapi dai), pi. [L., pi. of lapillus, dim. 
of lapis stone. In the specific sense orig. the 
plural of It. Laitllo.] Small stones or pebbles ; 
now only spec, of the fragments of stone ejected 
from volcanoes. 


1747 Gentl. Mag. 523 Most of their lapilli are a flnoi* of the 
stalactite kind. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. Gloss., Lapilli, 
small volcanic cinders. 1858 Geikie Hist, Boulder xii. 237 


Ashes and lapilli, ejected from, some submarine orifice. 
1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 11. xxvL 18 Ashes and lapilli of 
the size of nuts [were projected] as far as 40 miles. 1883 
R. A. Proctor in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 567 A heavy rain 
of cinders and lapilli. 

Hence kaprlliform a., pebble-shaped. 

1836-9 Todd CycL Anat II. 537/1 A small pouch con- 
taining. .a lapilliform body. 

Ii Lapillo (lapr]|L). [It. ; ad. L. lapillus : see 
Lapilli.] Matter ejected from volcanoes in the 
form of lapilli. 

i8ix Pinkerton Petral. I. 48 Mountains, .formed ofheaps 
of scoriae, fragments of lava and of lapillo. 186* G. P, 
Scuoi’E Volcanos 57 The lapillo is generally of a deep-black 
colour. ■ 

|| Lapis (kepis). The Latin word for * stone 

1 . Used with qualification in several med.L, names 
of minerals and gems : lapis Armenus, Armenian 
stone, a Hue carbonate of copper ; lapis calami- 
naris, calamine; lapis caustieus, caustic potash ; 
lapis divinuB, a preparation consisting of copper 
sulphate, potassium nitrate, alum, ana camphor ; 
lapis granabus, garnet ; lapis haematites, haema- 
tite *, lapis hibernicus (see quot.) ; lapis infer- 
nalis, lunar caustic (cf. Infernal A 4 a] 3 lapis 
Lydius,basanite; lapis judaieus = Jews’ stone i ; 
lapis ollaris, potstone, or soapstone. 

1641 French Distill. m. (1651) 82 Take of "Lapis Armenus 
. .as much as you please, _ 1796 Ktiiwan Elem. f tin. (ed. 2) 
II. 153 Lapis Armenus is Chalk ox Gypsum impregnated 
with the blue Calx of Copper. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), 
Cadmia, Brass Oar or Stone out of which Brass is tryed or 
molten, called by divers ’ Lapis Calaminaris. 1799 G. Smith 
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Laboratory' I. 108 Add to it a third part of powdered 
lapis calaminaris. 1822 Imison Sci. $ Art II. 228^ Brass is 
made by_ fusing together lapis calaminaris (which is an 
ore of zinc) and copper, 1657 Physical Diet., * Lap is 
Granatus, the Granate stone. 1741 Compl. F ant. -Piece 1. i, 
76 Take the fine Powder of * Lapis Hsecnatites. 1778 
Woui.pe in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 25 The Irish slate, "lapis 
Hybernicus of the druggists. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 
40 Take of "Lapis Infernalis one Ounce. _ [c 1400 Lan franc's 
Cirurg. 278 fit, cineris vitris .. lapidis spongie, "lapidis 
iudaici. .ana .x.. j.] 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. lip. 11. v. 92 
Bezoar is Antidotall, Lapis Judaicus diureticall. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1722 Besides the "lapis lydius, we 
found a species of cream-coloured whetstone. 1696 Phillips 
( ed. 5), * Lapis Nephriticus, a Stone of great Efficacy against 
the Stone in the Kidneys. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 
vii. xcv. 437 A cup of lapis nephriticus. *796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min . (ed. 2) I. 135 Pot-stone, *Lapis Ollaris. 1865 
Lubbock Preh. Times xtv. (1869) 482 A.. lamp or shallow 
vessel of lapis ollaris. 

2 . Short for : a. mecl.L. lapis phitosophicus , 
philosophers’ stone ; b. Lapis lazuli. 

1666-7 Locke Let. to Boyle 24 Feb. in B.'s Wks. T772 VI. 
337 He and I are now upon a new sort of chemistry, i. e. 
extracting money out of the scholars pockets ; and if we can 
do that, you need not fear but in time we shall have the 
lapis.. x8ix Pinkerton Petral. II. 89 At Ekaterinburg. in 
Siberia. .1 inquired, .concerning the nature of the mountains 
whence the Lapis is brought. x86x All Year Round V. 14 
Basalt, lapis, syenite. 

fljapise, v. Obs. Also 6 lapyse, -yst, 6-7 
lappise, 8 lapist. [Of. F. glapiss -, glapir (also 
clapir , said of a rabbit) to yelp.] (See quots.) 

1376 Turberv. Venerie 86 Never fearyng to make him 
lappise or call on. Ibid. 240 When they [Hounds] open in 
the string (or a Greyhounde in his course) we say They 
lapyse. *686 Blome Genii. Recr. 11. 82 If the Hound stick 
well upon the Scent, then let him hold him short for fear 
lest he Lapist (that is open). 

Il.liapis lazuli, lapis-lazuli (lee-pis larzizr- 
lni). Min. Also 6-7 lapis lazari, 7 lazaxilli. Also 
shortened Lazuli, [L. lapis + med.L. lazuli gen. 
of lasulum : see Azure.] A complex silicate con- 
taining sulphur, of bright blue colour, used as a 
pigment (see Ultramarine). Also, the colour of 
this mineral. 

. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. cii. (1495) 588 Zineth 
is a stone other a veyne of erthe wherof lapis Lazuli is 
made. 1460770 Bk. Quintessence U. 18 Poudre of lapis 
lasuly. r*S3o in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 341 A peyre of Beydes 
of Lapis Lazary. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 168 It will 
become full of - golden veins very like true lapis lazuli. 
1692 Settle Tri. Land. 9 On the Right and Left of these 
Columns, stand four Pilasters of Lapis Lazari. 1740 Thomp- 
son & Hogg in Hanviay’s Trav. (1762) I. jv, hi. 243 For- 
merly they received lapis-lazuli, and other precious stones, 
from. Biddukshan. 1823 P. Nicholson Preset. Build. 414 
Ultramarine is a preparation of calcined lapis-lazuli. 1870 
Disraeli Lothairhcxx, The terrace .. looked upon a sea of 
lapis lazuli. 

attrib. 1881 E. Coxon Basil PI. II. 78 The splendour of 
the wrinkled lapis lazuli sea. 1896 G. M. Stisted Life R.F. 
Burton xi. 169 The water., was of a deep lapis lazuli blue. 
Lapist, variant of La pis a v. Obs. 

Laplacian (lapla-sian), a. [f. Laplace, the name 
of a celebrated French astronomer and mathema- 
tician + -IAN J Of or pertaining to Laplace ; origi- 
nating with Laplace. 

1881 Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. I. 117 When we have 
to specify a distribution [of electricity] which is at once 
irrotational and solenoidal, we shall call it a Laplacian dis- 
tribution ; Laplace having pointed out some of the most 
important properties of such a distribution. 

Lapland (larplaad). [a. S w. Lappland : see 
Lapp and Land.] The region which forms the 
most northerly portion of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, now divided politically between Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia. 

Formerly, the fabled home of witches and magicians, who 
had power to send winds and tempests, Freq. attrib., as 
Lapland witch, giant, etc. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faustus t. i, Like . . Lapland Gyants, 
trotting by our sides. _ x6ax Burton Anat. Mel , i, if. 1. ii. 
63 And nothing so familiar . . as for Witches and Sorcerers, 
in Lapland, Lituania, and all ouer Scandia, to sell winds to 
•MarrinerSi and cause tempests. 1636 Shirley Duke's Mistr. 
IL i. (1638) C 4 b, I . . dare Encounter with an armie out of 
Lapland. 1640 Habington Q. o/Arragan 1. i, Your Lord- 
ship then Shall walke as safe, as if a Lapland witch., 
'preserv’d you shot-free. 1668 Dryden Even, Love n, (1671) 
26 Not a Ship shall pass out from any Port, but shall ask 
thee for a wind ; thou shalt have all the trade of Lapland 
within a month. 1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits in. (1685) 35 
How travelling Saints, well mounted on a Switch, Ride 
Journeys thro’ the Air, like Lapland Witch. 169s Congreve 
Love for love ml 42 Marry thee 1 Oons I’ll Marry a Lap- 
land Witch as soon, and live upon selling of contrary Winds, 
a id Wrack’d Vessels. 1723 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. it. ii, 
Lapland day,Mixt with the venom of black taids and snakes, 
*802 Wordsw. 1 Dear Child of Nature', An old age, serene 
and bright And lovely as a Lapland night. 

+ b. A native of this region; a Lapland witch, 
*634 T, Hrywood Lane, Witches v. K, Then to work, to 
work my pretty Laplaods: Pinch, here, scratch. *633 — 
Hierarch, vm. s°6 The Finnes and Laplands are acquainted 
well With such like Sp’rits, and, Windes to Merchants sell. 

Laplander (hcplaudai). [f, prec. + -er 1 .] 
An inhabitant of Lapland ; a Lapp. 

*637 Shirley Yng. Admirall iv. G 2 Great Lady of the 
Laplanders. 1647 Case Kingd. 10 As if they ment to 
imprison ASolus.rin a bagge (as tis said of the Laplanders). 
*71* Swift Jml. to Stella 17 June, Can 1 help wind and 
weather? am i a Laplander? am I a witch? 1778 Abigail 


Adams in J. Adams' Fant, Lett, (1876) 343 By Heaven, if 
you could, you have changed hearts with some frozen 
Laplander. 1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia 52/r Others 
. .were smoking, .much after the manner of Laplanders. _ 
So fcapla-ndian, l.apla-adic.I.a-plandish. ad/s., 
of or pertaining to Lapland, its people, or their 
language. 

a 1711 Ken Edmund 1. Wks. *721 II. ro To a delusive 
Banquet, I last Night Sent, the Laplandian Witches to invite. 
*796 Morse A liter. Geog. II. 54 The Laplandic grammar 
of Mr. Lindahl. i88x Med. Temp . ¥rnL XLVII. r 67 A 
steady diminution of the population of the Laplandish part 
of Norrland commenced in 1825. 

Lap-lap (lsepiloep), sb. [Echoic reduplication 
of Lap sb.- 3 .] A frequently reiterated sound of 
lapping. Also attrib. Hence Lap-lap v. intr. 
*834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 60 The rushing water 
. .lap lapping against our bows. 18. . Cornh. Mag. (Ogilv.), 
There was nothing to be heard but the faint lap-lap of the 
water against the pier. *890 W, J. Gordon Foundry 164 
Yarn is being rinsed on square spindles that jerk it with 
a curious lap-lap motion as they turn it round and round, 
sunk to half its length -in the water. 

t Lapling. Obs. [f. Lap sbO- + -LING.] One 
who loves to lie on a (lady’s) lap. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. lviii. 90 He might have swam 
in Gold, and liv'd a lapling to the silk and dainties. 1638 
Hbwytt LastSerm. 7 You must not stream out your Youth 
in Wine and live a Lapling to the Silk and Dainties. 
Laplolly, obs. form of Loblolly. 

Laponian, variant of Lapponian. 

Lapp (lsep), sb. and a. [a. Sw. Lapp, possibly 
in origin a term of contempt: cf. MHG. lap>pe 
simpleton. In med.L. the name was Lap{p)o (pi. 
Lap(p)ones), whence F. Lapon\ see Lapponicj.] 
A , sb. One of a Mongoloid race (called by them- 
selves Sabrne ), characterized by dwarfish stature, 
inhabiting the north of Scandinavia. 33. adj. Per- 
taining to this race, Lappish; also absol. the Lap- 
pish language. 

*839 T. S. Henderson Ment. E. Henderson II. 64 The 
huts where a party of Lapps were located. 1879 J. A. H. 
Murray Addr. Philol. Soc. 46 Used in several cases as a 
supine in Finn and Lapp. 

f Lappa-cean, a. Obs. rare [f. 'L.lappdce-us 
(f. lappa a bur) + -AN.] = next. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Lappaceatn, of or like a bur. 
Lappaceows (lmp^-jas), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling a bur. 
*707 Sloane Jamaica. 38 To which follows several large 
rough lappaceous or echinated seeds. 1866 Treas. Bot. 660/1 
Lappaceous, having the appearance of a lappa or bur; that 
Is to say, of a round body covered with small hooks. 


Lapped (ltept), ppl. a. [f. Lap vf + -ed L] 
In senses of the vb. fa. Wrapped up, disguised, 
b, fig. Lulled, c. Formed with, or arranged so 
as to form a lap or laps. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop, Cerent. Ep. Aijb, The lapped 
Nicodemite, holdes it enough to yeeld some secret assent to 
the trueth. *823 J. Nicholson Qperat. Mechanic 589 Fig. 
602, a lapped and tongued mitre. 1850 S. Dobell Roman 
viii. Poet. Wks. 1875 I. 161/2 The lapp’d sense in soft con- 
fusion own'd Redolent light. 1869S111E. Reed Ship build. 
i. | 7 The plating of the bottom was made flush from this 
point to above the turn of the bilge, by plates worked be- 
tween the lapped edges of the outer over-lapping plates of 
the bottom. 

Lappel, variant of Lapel, 

Lapper 1 (larpsi). [f. Lab v . 1 + -er L] One 
who laps, or takes up (liquid) with the tongue. 

*606 J- Carpenter Solomon’s Solace v ii. 28 Those doggish 
lappers, and those faint hearted dastardes. 1826 Kirby & 
Sp . Entomol. III. 418 The great majority of the Hymen- 
optera order, .though furnished with mandibles and maxilke, 
never use them for mastication, but really lap their food 
with their tongue: these therefore might be denominated 
lappers. *827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 470 The pupils of the 
modern school discover in him but the crafty, cruel, and 
cowardly lapper of blood. 

Lapper 2 (Itepa-t). [f. Lap w. 2 -t- -er L] 

1 . One who laps or folds up (linen). 

1732 Swift Consid. Two ; Bills Pr. Wks. 1898 III. 269 
They may be lappers of linen, bailiffs of the manor, they 
may let blood [etc.]. *891 Labour Commission Gloss., 

Lappers, male operatives who fold into shape for the market 
the various fabrics that are manufactured in the textile 
industry. *893 Star 29 Apr. 2/6 The trade of the linen 
lapper consists in measuring the goods and folding them for 
the different markets. 

2 . = lapping-machine (see Lapping vbl. sb, 2 3). 

In some mod. Diets. 

Lapper 3 (lse-pax). [f. Lap v A + -erL] One 
who uses a lap or lapidary’s wheel. 

1877 Gee Pract. Gold-worker 178 The lapper produces 
the plain and diamond-shaped surfaces by the rotary action 
of the lapidary’s wheel. *896 Mod. Advt., Lapper wanted, 
to fill in spare time with polishing. 

Lapper : see Lopjper. 


Lappet (laeyet), sb. Also 7-8 lappit. [f. 
Lap sbf + -et.J 

1 . A loose or overlapping part of a garment, 
forming a flap or fold, 

IS 73 Twyne AEiteid xr. Kkj b, The yelowish silken weed, 
. . Whose lappets ratling large in knot of costly gold were 
tyde. 1676 Grew Anat, Flowers i. § 3 (1682) 164 Or as 
Taylors use to split their Stomachers into several Lappets, 
to spread. *734 tr. Rollm's Anc. Hist. (1827) II. n. 85 He 
threw out of the lappet of his robe, in the midst of the 
senate, some African figs. *866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex. 


xxviii. 8 It was a shoulder-piece . , or single lappet covering 
the back and reaching under the arm. 

b. gen. A part of anything that hangs loose ; 
a flap ; a key-hole guard. 

1677 Lotid. Gas. No. 1215/4 Lost in Easter Term 1676, an 
Almanack bound with red Leather with a Lappet tyed over 
with a red Ribon. *780 Phil Trans, LXX. App. 32, I .. 
covered everything well with the lappets of the rag. _ 1867 
J. Hogg Mtcrosc. 1. iii. 174 The little lappet of tin-foil can 
be so doubled as to shorten the aperture. *883 C. Gibbon 
Hard Knot I. xv. 212 He closed the door, . . bolted it, and 
drew the porcelain ‘ lappet ’ over the key-hole. 

2 . a. A fold or pendent piece of flesh, skin, 
membrane, etc. (cf. Lap sb .* 2). 

1603 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 66 The salts of mynt and 
worme-wood are good to purge the lappets and tunicles of 
the stomach. 1703 Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXV. 1955 
A thin furrowed lappet exerts itself near r of an inch from 
the side of the Shell. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. Ill, 
446 Slender lacinix or lappets fringed with hair. 1861 J. R, 
Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. 218 The apical ap- 
pendages, or lappets, of some Beroidte.' *863 J effreys Brit. 
Conckol. III. 320 Mantle thin and semitransparent,, .lappets 
large in proportion, forming two saucer-shaped lobes, one 
on each side of the tentacles. 1871 Darwin Desc. Matt II. 
viii. 72 The fleshy appendages about the head of the male 
Tragopan pheasant swell into a large lappet on the throat, 
b. A lobe of the ear, liver, lungs, etc. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxv. iii. 264 An horsemans 
jauelin . . stucke fast in the neather lappet or hllet of his liuer. 
*628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's A rgenis 91 The naturall order 
being broken the lappets of it [the liuer] did appeare out 
of their owne place. 1630 Bulwer Antkropomet. 95 The 
Malabars both men and women, the lappets of their Fares 
are open, a *693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. iv. 49 The Lights 
never cease with its Lappets and Bellows to cool and 
refresh it [the Blood]. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
Ind. II. xxxvii. 56 Their Ears large, and the Lappets very 
thick. *870 Rolleston Anim. Life 32 A triangular lappet, 
the so-called ‘columellar lobule'. 

3 . The flap or skirt (of a coat). Also, the lapel. 

1726 Swift Gulliver 11. 1. too Lifting up the lappet of 

his coat. *812 J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 142 He had 
no pockets to this coat, unless you may call the flannel such 
which interiorly lined the lappets. 1843 Borrow Bible in 
Spain 324 A grey kerseymere coat with short lappets. *883 
D. C. Murray Hearts 1 . 3 Laying hold of him by the lappet 
of the coat. 

4 . An appendage or pendant to head-gear of 
any kind ; esp. one of the streamers attached to 
a lady’s head-dress. Also, in clerical attire, =» 
Band rAS 4 b. 

c 1720 Duke of Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
MSs. Comm.) 1 . 367 Four pinners with . . eight lappets 
hanging down behind. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. Ill, liii, 
297 Two strings or lappets of pearl depended on either cheek. 
1787 J. King Bath Rules in Guide Water.Places (1806) 30, 
adly, That ladies who intend dancing minuets do wear 
lappets. *83* Layard Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh xiii. 324 
With the addition of lappets falling over the ears. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola x, The black cloth berretta, or simple 
cap with upturned lappet. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed, 3) 401 A sealskin cap with ear lappets. *869 
Daily News 30 Jan., He wore the black gown and white 
lappets of the church of England. *876 Humphreys Coin 
Coll. Man. xii. 147 A kind of tiara, with a singular striped 
or plaited lappet falling down at the back. *879 ‘Hesba 
Stretton’ Thro. Needle's Eye I. 151 Mrs. H. .. tossed the 
long lappets of her lace cap behind her shoulders. 

transf. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 229 They [goats] have 
two lappets, locks or plaits as it were of haire, hanging 
downe along their bodie on either side from their neck. 

5 . Short for lappet-moth. 

1857 Stainton Brit. Butterflies 4- Moths I. 157 Gastro- 
pachcc querci/olia (Lappet). *862 E. Newman Brit. Moths 
(1869) 45 The Lappet ( Lasiocampa quercifolia). Ibid. 46 
The Small Lappet ( Lasiocampa ilicifolia\ 

6. altrib. and Comb, in words denoting products 
of or appliances for lappet -weaving (see below), as 
lappet-cloth, -frame , -lay, -loom, -muslin, -needle, 
-wheel. Also lappet-end, the free end of a lappet 
of lace, etc., often highly ornamented; f lappet- 
bead, a head-dress provided with lappets (see 
Labpeted ppl. a.) ; lappet-moth, one of several 
species of bombycid moths; lappet-weaving, a 
method of weaving by which figures are produced 
on the surface of cloth by means of needles placed 
in a sliding frame. 

1863 J. Watson Art Weaving 206 The ground of *lappet 
cloth may be either plain texture or gauze. 1880 A rt Jml. 
Jan. 8/2 Designs.. for Lace *Lappet Ends. 1878 A. Barlow 
Weaving xvi. 189 Fig. 193. .represents, .the *lappet frame 
with four needles only fitted to a loom. 1759 Goldsm. Mem. 
V oltaire (Globe) 500/ 1 He beheld his ugly friend, dressed up 
in a *lappet-head and petticoat, approach to salute him. 178* 
Cowper Truth 139 She sails with lappet-head and mincing 
airs Dulyat chink ofbell to morning prayers. 1863 J. Watson 
Art Weaving 2x1 The *Lappet Lay for a power-loom is 
similar in many respects to a common lay. Ibid. 215 

* Lappet looms. *8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) II. xxi. 
222 One of our largest moths— called by collectors the 

* Lappet-moth. *882 CasselPs Nat, Hist. VI, 62 The 
Lappet Moth ( Gastropacha. quercifolia) . . may be known 
by its reddish-brown dentated wings. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade., * Lappet-muslin, a white or coloured, sprigged or 
striped muslin for dresses, &c. 1863 J. Watson Art Weaving 
211 *Lappet needles are made from brass or iron wire. Ibid. 
205 So "lappet weaving is just to make representations of 
different kinds of flowers, birds, and other things, on the 
surface of woven cloth. Ibid. 218 The "lappet wheel requires 
to be moved one tooth every second shot. 

Saappet (Ise'pet), v. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To 
cover with, or as with a lappet. 

*864 Webster (citing Landor). Hence in mod. Diets. 


LAPPETED. 

Lappeted (lse-peted), ppl. a. [f. Lappet sb. 

+ -ED A] Of a person: Wearing lappets. Of 
a head-dress : Provided with lappets. 

1797-1805 S. & Hr. Lee Canterb. T. V. 177 Her defection 
was lamented by her lapetted, rouged and titled friends. 
1804 Europ. Mag. XL V. 330/1 The Lady had on ..a double 
lappetted head. 1824 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. 1. 37 The 
towering lappeted cap. 1884 Mag. Art Jan. 104 A well- 
dressed woman, in.. a lappeted head-dress. 

Lappewincke, -winke, etc. obs. ff. Lapwing. 

+ Lappian. Obs. [f. Lapp + -ian.] A Lapp 
or Laplander. 

1599 Abbot Descr, World (1634) Damianus a Goes hath 
written a pretty Treatise describing the manners of those 
Lappians. 

Lappic (lte-pik), a. ( sb .) [f. Lapp + - 10 .] 
Pertaining to the Lapps. Also absol. the Lappic 
language. (Ogilvie.) 

Lapping (lee-pig), vbl. sbl [f. _ Lap v.i + 
-ing i.J The action of Lap v. l in various senses. 

1. Taking up liquid with the tongue. 

1 a 1400 M orte Art/i. 3236 Alle fore lapynge of blude of 
my lele knyghtez. c 1440 Promp. Part). 287/2 Lappynge of 
howndys, lambitus. 1611 Cotgb., Lappement , a lapping, 
or licking vp. 

2. Of water : Breaking gently against a solid body. 
1855 Longf. Hiaw. ill. 100 The little Hiawatha . . heard 

the lapping of the water. 1807 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk 
Lappings the undulations occasioned in the waves by the 
paddle-wheels of a steam-boat. 1875 Miss Braddon J. 
Haggards Datt. III. 10 The gentle lapping of summer 
waves upon the pebbly beach. 1884 Harper s Mag. Aug. 
392/2 The gentle lapping of the wavelets, 

Iiapping (Ise-pig), vbl. sb* [f. Lap v.* + 
-ING l.J The action of Lap v* in various senses. 

1 1. The action of wrapping up in something ; 
in quots. cotter. A wrapping ; trappings, wraps, 
b. Folding (in the arms) ; embracing ; also caress- 
ing, fondling. C. Winding tip (of a matter). Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclip Sel. Wks. III. 28 pou reftist him al pe 
lappinge of pride and ipocrisie. £1400 Destr. Troy 476 So 
luffly, so lylcyng with lapping in arrays, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 5x5/2 Wappynge, happynge or hyllynge(.S'. lappynge). 
1549 Latimer 4 th Semt. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 122 There is 
not a more comfortable lesson in all the scripture, then here 
now in the lappyng vp of the matter. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1. xxxi. 54 The loving part in her, wanted an 
object ; so play, and lapping of it [her dog], made her place 
it there. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. 
(1786) IV. 3 As those casual lappings and flowing streamers 
were imitated from nothing, 
d. concr. (See quot.). 

1858 Simmonds Diet Trade , Lapping , a kind of machine 
blanket or wrapping material, used by calico-printers, &c., 
and made either plain, twilled, or fine. 

2. The action of causing one thing to lap over 
another ; the condition of being so placed. Also 
cotter, the part that laps over. 

1607 Markham Caval. n. (1617) 173 Which indeede im- 
portes a lapping or folding ouer of the outmost legge ouer 
the inmost. 1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 67 Two Boards are 
thus lapped on the edges over one another, this lapping over 
is called^ Rabbetting. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 146 
Gain .. is .. us’d for the lapping of the end of the Joyst, 
&c. upon a Trimmer or Girder. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., s.v., In the polar seas, lapping applies to the 
young or thin ice, one plate overlapping another. 

3. The process of forming into laps ; attrib. in 
lapping cylinder , machine ( cf. Lap sbfi 6). 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 381 The doffing- 
plate contjnually strips the doffer cylinder of the carded 
cotton, which it delivers upon the lapping cylinder in one 
continuous web of about 18 inches wide. 1851 L, D. B. 
Goudon in Art Jml, Illustr. Catal. p. iv**/ 1 The. web of 
cleaned cotton, .is passed through a lapping machine. 

Iiapping (lse-pig), vbl. sbfi [f. Lap vA] The 
action or process of grinding or polishing on a £ lap\ 
1877 Gee Pract. Gold-worker 178 Lapping . . is a distinct 

f rocess of finishing jewellery, 1879 Cassell's Teckn. Educ. 

V. 350/2 ‘ Lapping', .consists in grinding small facets such 
as those cut on a diamond to bring up its lustre, and which 
are cut on the gold for the same_ reason. 1886 Walsingham 
& Payne-Gallwky Shooting I, iv. 69 A barrel . . undergoes 
three distinct stages, viz.; rough-boring; fine-boring; and 
polishing or lapping. 

Iiapping (lae-pig), ppl. a 1 [f. Lap vX + -ing h] 
1. That laps or takes up liquid with the tongue. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvrn. i. (1495) 742 Kynde 
ordenyth wysely in houndes and in other lappynge beestes 
tendre tonge longe and plyaunt. 

transf. and fig. 1865 Swinburne //f&tf 80 Roses whose 
lips the flame has deadened Drink till the lapping leaves 
are reddened. *871 Rossetti Last Confess. 349 The . .flame 
. . has come to be The lapping blaze of hell’s i environment 
Whose tongues all bid the molten heart despair. 

2. Of water, waves : Breaking gently on the shore, 
etc. ; plashing softly. 

1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 355 This_ Aphrodite stepping on 
shore from the lapping waters was instantly recognized as 
superlatively beautiful. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvii. 454 
The yacht, .was cutting her placid way through the lapping 
waves. 1894 Gladstone Horace, Odes m. xvii, Where 
lapping Liris pours His current on Marica’s shores. 

Lapping (lse-pig), ppl. a.* [f, Lap vf + 

-ing *. J In senses of the vb. 

1703 T. N. City <y C. Purchaser 195 He Soddereth the 
Lapping-sheet down to the other._ 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
215 To spread out the web as it is drawn over it by the 
rotation of the lapping roller. _ 1876 Preece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 222 The lapping wire was destroyed. 
Lappise, variant, of Lapise v. Obs. 


Lappish. (Ite-piJ), a. and sb. [f. Lapp + -ish.] 
A. ad/. Of or pertaining to the Lapps or their 
language. 33. sb. The language of the Lapps. 

1875 Jevons Money iv. 20 Its equivalent in the kindred 
Lappish tongue. 1877 Dawson Orig. World xiv. 299 The 
smaller or Lappish race. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl, III. 2498/1 He .translated Luther's catechism into 
Lappish ; wrote . . a Lappish spelling-book [etc.]. 1897 
Saga-Bk. Viking Club Jan. 344 Peter being a Finnish Lap 
spoke IC vauisk as well as Lappish. 

Lappit, obs. form ol' Lappet. 
t Lappoint. Obs. rare. [Corruption of Lap- 
wing. Minsheu ( Ductor in Ling. 1617 ) gives 
lapouin as the Fr. name of the bird.] = Lapwing. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xn. xviii. 268 The smoke 
of a lappoints fethers [renders penttse upupse in Wier] driueth 
spirits awaie. 

Lappottian (lsepo>i-nian), a. and sb. Also 8-9 
Xiaponian. [ad. med.L. Lap{p)on-em (see Lapp) 

+ -ian.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Lapps, 
or their language. B. sb. A Lapp. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (16589 459 There was a 
Lapponian which brought one of these into Germany. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. 1. fix, The chill Lapponian’s dreary land. 
1854 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life (1876) II. 377, I amused 
myself with making out a Laponian New Testament by the 
help of a Norwegian Dictionary. 

So Lappo-nic, a. [cf. F. laponiquel\ =* prec. A. 
1800 in Webster. 

tLa-ppy, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Lap sbl + -tL] 
Resembling a lap or lobe. 
x6xx Cotgr., Lobeau, a little lobe, lap, or Iappie peece of. 
t La-pron. Sc. Obs. Also 6 laproun. [ad. 
F. lapereau , lapreau, dim. of lapin rabbit.] A 
young rabbit. 

1547 Prices Provis. in Maitland Hist. Edin. 1. i. (1753) 13 
The best Lapron 2 d . 1551 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 484/1 
Item the laproun .ij .d. Ibid. 486/2 That na maner of per* 
soun tak vpone hand to slay ony Lapronis. 

Laps, obs. form of Lapse. 

Lapsability, lapsibility. ? Obs. [f. next: 
see -ity.] Liability to err or fall. 

x66i Rust Let. cone. Origen 48 Though they should 
through the lapsability of their nature fall from this eminent 
pitch of primitive felicity. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. 
iv. § 36. 565 It implieth imperfection— that is, peccability 
and lapsibility. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. 
80 Hus humane nature being ever void of that lapsabilitie 
which is essential to humanitie. 

Lapsable, lapsible (lse-psab’l, -ib'l), a. [f. 
L. types *lapsabids , *lapsibilis, f. L. lapsare (see 
Lapse v.) or laps-, ppl. stem of lain to fall, slip,] 

1. Liable to pass or change ; liable to err or fall. 
Const, into. ? Obs. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 565 No particular 
Created Spirits [are] absolutely in their own nature im- 
peccable, but lapsible into vitious habits. Ibid. v. 793 The 
Former [Demons] are Lapsable, into Aereal Bodies only, 
and no further. 1702 Pres. State Jacobitism 26 Arguments 
for Compassion maybe drawn from the lapsable Estate of 
Mankind. 

2. Law. Liable to lapse or become forfeited. 

X751 Laws N. Carolina (1791) 147 Which said Lots, by 

Reason of the Proviso in the said Deed mentioned, will 
soon become lapsable. 

Lapse (.heps), sb. Also 7 lap(p)a. [ad. L. 
lapsus {u- stem), a slip or fall, f. lain to glide, slip, 
fall, Cf. F. laps. In Eng. the physical senses are 
of late appearance, though earlier than in the vb.] 

1. A ‘slip’ of the memory, the tongue, the pen, 
or f the understanding ; a slight error, a mistake. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 100 Anone by lapse of 
tonge they ronne in to inconuenyentes. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry 11. viii. (1611) 76 Lest they fall, into the Laps of 
the iteration or doubling of any prohibited words. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 7 Not Heresies in me, but 
bare Errors, and single Lapses of my understanding. 1665 
S’pLUUGFL. Acc. Protest. Relig. 198 Those very words which 
his Lordship, by a lapse of memory, attributes to Occham. 
1674 Dryden State Innoc., Authors Apol. Heroic Poet. 
(1692) Bib, ’Tis. .unmanly to snarl at the little lapses of 
a Pen, from which Virgil himself stands not exempted. 
1706 [Ward] Wooden World (1708) 18 Sometimes their 
villanous Reflexions take Wind, and then ten to one but 
their Bullet-heads compound for the Lapses of their Tongue. 
1885 W. H. Thompson in Athenaeum 23 May 662/1 A 
further lapse of memory in the venerable astronomer’s 
letter is the statement [etc.], 

2. A falling from rectitude, imputable to weak- 
ness or lack of precaution : a moral * slip 

1582 Earl Essex in Ellis prig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 8o, I do 
beseache your good Lordship, notwithstanding the lapse of 
my youth, still to continue a loving frende unto me. z6ox 
Shaks. All’s Well 11. iii, 170, 1 will throw thee .. Into the 
staggers, and the carelesse lapse Of youth and ignorance. 
1672 Wilkins Nat. Relig. 225 The fear of God .. must 
fortifie us in our temptations, and restore us in our lapses. 
17x2 Steele Sped, No. 276 1* 1 To . . abruptly inform a 
virtuous Woman of the Lapse of one who till then was in 
the same Degree of Esteem with her self. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. Cf Is. 11846) II. v. 362 The severe training which he 
had undergone made him less charitable for the lapses of 
others. 

fb. -Thiol. The "Fall’ (of Adam), Obs. 

1659. Pearson Creed x. 729 The first affection we can 
conceive in him upon the lapse of man, is wrath and in- 
dignation. izi7xx Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 2x7 
To heav’nly Truths my Mind Is by the Lapse, bom Blind, 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II, 375 Evil is represented 
to have been brought upon the human race by the lapse of 
Adam. 


LAPSE. 

c. A lapsing or apostatizing from the faith, 
a falling into heresy. Also, in weaker sense, an 
involuntary deviation from one’s principles or rule 
of action. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. v. xvii. 206 Suspecting our 
selves not to have emerged quite out of this General Apos- 
tasy of the Church, into which the Spirit of God has fore- 
told she would be lapsed for 1260 years: let us see if we 
can find out what Remainders of this Lapse are still upon 
us. 1753 Scots Mag. July 3x5/1 Of our lapses and relapses 
since, I may perhaps treat. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. 
Wks. IX. 66 It is from their lapses and deviations from 
their principle, that alone we have any thing to hope. 1828 
D’Israkli Chas. I, I. iii. 43 Laud . . read a list of persons 
whom he had recovered from their lapses into Papistry. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens I. 1. ii. 9 Domingo heard of men 
being stabbed and hung for lapse of faith. 

3. A decline to a lower state or degree ; •fa. fall 
(in. temperature). 

1533 Elyot Cast, Helthe (1541) 8 a, Accordynge to the 
lapse or decaye of the temperatures of the sayd humours. 
1620 Vennkr Via Recta viii. 170 If. .the lapse be in heat, 
meates and drinkes of colde quality agreeable to the lapse 
. . are to be vsed. 1680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 85 So that 
it is plain there is a Lapse of the high powers of the Soul. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 434 The hero sank 
again into a voluptuary ; and the lapse was deep and_ hope- 
less. 1875 Poste Gains 1. (ed. 2) 125 A lapse from liber to 
servus was a dissolution, of marriage, for servus was in- 
capable of matrimony. 1883 H. Spencer in Confemp. Rev. 
XLIII. 5 All these lapses from higher to lower forms begin 
in trifling ways. 

4. a. Law. The termination of a right or privi- 
lege through neglect to exercise it within the limited 
time, or through failure of some contingency. In 
early use only with reference to ecclesiastical 
patronage. 

1570 Act 13 Eliz. c. 12 § 7 No Title to confer or present 
by Lapse, shall accrue upon any Depryvation, ipso facto. 
x6i5_Jas. I in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 171 
Spiritual livings do often fall void either by lapse or by the 
death of the incumbent. 1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. i. § 15 
8 After the five moneths past the Ordinary shall present for 
Lapps. 1654 Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 11661) 69 The King 
only could tncurr no lapse, Nullum tempus occurrit Regi. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 117 A Layman ought to Present 
within four Months, and a Clergyman within six, otherwise 
a Devolution or Lapse of Right happens. 1767 Blacicstone 
Comm. II. 276 The law has therefore given this right of lapse, 
in order to quicken the patron. X788 H. Walpole Rcmin. 
vii. 53 By the lapse of some annuities on lives not so prolonged 
as her own, she found herself straitened. 1827 Jarman 
Powells Devises (ed. 3) II. 51 The destination of sums, given 
out of the produce of land devised to besold, failing by lapse. 
1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 210. The failure of a devise 
by the decease of the devisee in the testator’s lifetime, is 
called a lapse. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvii. 621 The 
Presentation to vacant churches after lapse. 

b. gen, A falling into disuse ; an intermission. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. * Is. (1846) II. xiv. 41 Restoring the 
authority of the law, which was exposed to such perpetual 
lapses. 1847-9 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. (185X) 7 A casual 
function which may be fulfilled at once after any lapse of 
exercise. 

5. A falling into ruin. rare. 

1605 Bacon A dv. Learn, 1. vii. § 6. 35 His [Adrian’s] whole 
time was a very restauration of all the lapses and decayes 
of former times. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 7 The vaults 
of the Waldron race lay at the bottom of half the lapse 
[of a church]. 

6 . A gliding, flow (of water) ; quasi -concr. a 
gliding flood. Also occas. a gentle downward 
motion. 

1667 Milton P. L, vm. 263 Sunny Plaines, And liquid 
Lapse of murmuring Streams, 1725 Pope Odyss. xvii. 232 
From the rock, with liquid lapse distills A limpid fount. 
1784 Cowper Task iv. 326 The downy flakes Descending, 
and, with never-ceasing lapse Softly alighting upon all below, 
Assimilate all objects. 1794 Hurdis Tears Affect. 22 The 
liquid lapse Of Rother gliding o’er some pebbly shoal. 1822 
T. Taylor Apuleius 98 Near the lapse of the fountain there 
was a royal house, 1825 Longf. Burial of Minnisink .4 
With soft and silent; lapse_ came down The glory, that the 
wood receives, At sunset, in its golden leaves. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning My Doves vi, They listen . . For lapse of water, 
swell of breeze. 1856 Aird Poet. Whs. 27 Down comes the 
stream, a lapse of living amethyst. 1879 Trench Poems 52 
With lapse just audible, F rom font to font the waters fell. 
fig. x8oo Moore Remarks on Anacreon 5 The sweetest 
lapses of the cygnet’s song, c 1800 K. White Poems (1837) 
138 And laugh, and seize the glittering lapse of joy. 

b. Of life, time, etc. : The gliding or passing 
away, passage ; a period or interval elapsed. 

1738 Johnson Idler No, 13 P 3 During this gentle lapse 
of life. 1790 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (x8x4)TII. 416 The term 
of his mortal existence was almost commensurate with the 
lapse of the eleventh century. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
II. v. v. 484 Troops, .could hot-.be collected without a 
lapse of time. 1853 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy xv, No, no, 
thou hast not felt the lapse of hours. 1877 Mrs. Ouphant 
Makers Flor. v, 124 A lapse of a hundred years is not much 
in the story of such a city as Florence. 1898 J. T. Fowler 
Durham Cathedral 62OM inhabitants, aflera lapse of nearly 
three centuries and a half, still speak of ‘The Abbey’, 

*i[ 7. Confused with laps, pi. of Lap sb, 

1558, 1602 [see Lap sb . 1 6]. 

Lapse (laeps), v. [ad. L. lapsare to slip, stumble, 
fall, t laps-, ppl. stem of lain to glide, slip, fall. In 
some senses, prob. a new formation on Lapse sb. 
(The physical applications, though etymologically 
primary, are of late appearance in Eng.)] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1. To fall away by slow degrees ; to pass or sink 



LAPSED. 


LAPWING. 


gradually through absence of effort or sustaining in- 
fluence. Also with away, back. Constr .from, into. 

x 6 i\x J. Jackson True Evans'. A i* 39 Many lapsed 
and apostatized from the faith. 1634 H. L’Bstrange 
Chas. 1 (1655) *24 So ill are even the best actions relisht 
of men lapsed into common disdain. 1691 Norms Pract. 
Disc. 169 Man is deeply lapsed and degenerated from 
a state of Excellency. 1704 Nelson Fcst. <$• Fasts vi. 
[ 1 7391 79 Their Fathers lapsed into Idolatry. 1798 Malthus 
Pafiul. (18171 HI. 151 Should the British constitution ulti- 
mately lapse into a despotism. 1804 Knox & Jebb Corr. I. 
i2i Those that are lapsed into some wounding sin. 1851 
lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 205 Hybrids. -gradually lapse 
into the one or the other of the originals. 18. . Dickens 
Kefir. Pieces (1866) 128 They seemed to lapse away, of mere 
imbecility. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. in. ii._(i873) 164 
Take away the variety of vocations, .and. .society lapses 
again into barbarism. 1872 Black A dv. Phaeton xxx. 407 
The road itself seems lapsing back into moorland. 1873 
Burton Hist, Scot. VI. ixviii. 131 In his account of this 
copy of the book, Prynne lapses from his usual exactness. 
1891 E. Peacock A’. Breneion 1 . 25 Joel lapsed into thought, 
'(‘to. simply. To fall into error, heresy, or sin. Obs. 
1611 Shaks. Cymb. in. vi. 12 To lapse in Fulnesse Is 
sorer, then to lye for Neede. 1649 Roberts Claws Bibl. 
368 That highest wisdome cannot secure us from lapsing, if 
the Lord a little leave us to ourselves. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 574 Oft they fell Into the same illusion, not as Man Whom 
they triumph’d once lapst. 

C. notice-use. To pass out of existence ; to 
become eliminated. 

1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 322 The case ( C—a = E+a). The 
part a disappears in our observation from C or is by experi- 
mental means made to lapse. 

2 . To fall into decay. Obs. 

*6zo Venner Via Recta viii. 170 The like respect also, in 
reducing a constitution lapsed, is to bee had of the age, 
1654 H. L’Estrange Chits. /(165s) 167 Having appointed 
the.. Governour of the Castle, to take order for the re- 
edification of what was lapsed. 

3 . Law. Of a benefice, an estate, a right, etc. : 
To fall in, pass away, revert (to some one) owing 
to non-fulfilment of conditions or failure of persons 
entitled to possession. Of a devise or grant : To 
become void. (Quot. 1726 may be pass, of 7.) 

1726 Ayliffe Parergon 333 Such Benefices as are lapsed 
unto the Bishop. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 183 If they 
do not both agree within six months, the right of presentation 
shall lapse. 1806 Surr Winter in Load. (ed. 3) III. 44 
There must be an heir to the Beauchamp estates, or they 
will lapse into possession of the crown. 1827 Jarman 
Parnells Devises (ed, 31 II, 327 If. . the gift were to testator’s 
children, .by name, , .the share of one of the objects subse- 
quently dying in his lifetime would, if the gift were joint, 
survive to the others ; but, if it were several, lapse. 184s 
Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) I. 177 The estate which 
was lapsed or fallen in by the death of the last tenant. 1852 
Hook Ch. Diet. (1871) 430 When a patron neglects to present 
a clergyman to a benefice in his gift within six months after 
its vacancy, the benefice lapses to the bishop; and if he 
does not collate within six months, it lapses to the arch- 
bishop; and if he neglects to collate within six months, it 
lapses to the Grown. 1874 Green Short Hist iy, § 2. 168 
The bulk of the earldoms had already lapsed to the Crown. 
1876 Digby Real Prop. viii. 331 If a devisee dies in the life- 
time of the testator, though the devise may have been ex- 
pressed to be made to him and his heirs, . .the devise lapses, or 
fails to take effect. 1879 Cassell’s Team. Ednc. IV. 90/2 For 
the whole of fourteen years it lay unused, the consequence 
was that the patent altogether lapsed. 1884 Law Times 
Rep. 12 Apr. 202/1 The income, .lapses and goes to the testa- 
tor’s widow and grandson, as next of kin. 

transf. 1882 J. IT. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 2 The govern- 
ment lapsed into the hands of a few working members of the 
Privy Council. 

4 . To glide, pass with an effortless motion ; .also, 
to descend gradually, to sink, subside. 

1798 Landor Gebir Wks. 1846 II. 491 And now one arm 
Fell, and her other lapsing o’er the neck Of Gebir, swung 
against his back incurved. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. % It. 
5 ’mis. II. 127 Where angels might alight, lapsing downward 
from heaven. 1867 Howells Ital. Journ. 317 They rise and 
lapse [ml in intonation] several times in each sentence. 1889 
The Comity ix, I manage a cool * How do you do,; Mr. 
Vaudrey ? ’ and lapse iuto a low chair. 

to. Of a stream; To glide, flow; app. used by 
many writers with a reminiscence or echo of Lap v\ 
(sense 4). Also with along. Occas. of a person, 
a vessel ; To float, glide gently over the water. 

, * 8 ? 2 L - Hum Sonnets Poems ,s« Hear the fruitful stream 
lapsing along ’Twixt villages. — Sir R. Esher (1830) 
35s, I lapsed about the Isis in a boat. 3852 Hawthorne 
Blithedaie Rom. I. xii. 220 , 1 saw the river lapsing calmly 
onward. 1859 Dickens Haunted Ho, iv. 19 Of rippling 
waves, that lapsed in silver bush Upon the beach. 1863 
Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. vi. 142 And, with this, come 
thronging visions of the ‘ silver Thames '..and barges lapsing 
on its tranquil tide, 1865 Corah. Mag. Oct. 447. The mur- 
murous water lapses against the far-off sea-wall with a sound 
as of a distant hum of bees. 1880 W. Watson Prime's 

£ uest, River (18921 132 My soul is such a stream as thou 
apsing along it knows not how. 
c. Of time : To glide past, pass away. 

170a C„ Mather Magn , Chr. iv. iv. (1852) 77 Sixteen 
years will this summer be lapsed since [etc.], i860 Haw- 
thorne Mart, Faun (1878) II. xvi. 118 She knew that the 
momeuts were fleetly lapsing away. 

II. Transitive (causative) senses, 
f 5 , To cause to slip or fall, to draw down. Const, 
into. Obs. 

1664 II. More Myst. Tniq. 250 That notorious serpentine 
shapewhich deceived Adam and Eve and Lapsed them into 
rebellion, 1681 — - Exfi. Dan. App. i. 258 In lapsing and 
keeping down the Empire in Superstition and Idolatry. 
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+ 0. To let slip (time, a term) ; to let pass without 
being turned to account. Obs. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. r 17 We know the danger of 
lapsing time in case of mortgage, hut here our danger is 
greater. 1680 Morden Geog. Red. *1685) 127 Erick the 
Fifth, .lapsed his time of demanding the Investiture of the 
Electorship. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastic!, Chrysostom 528 He 
would many times lapse the usual times of dining, and eat 
nothing till the evening. 1726 Ayuffk Parergon 81 An 
Appeal may be deserted by the Appellants lapsing the 
Term of Law. 

t7. To allow (a right) to lapse; to suffer the 
lapse of (a living) ; to forfeit, lose. Obs. 

1642 Laud Diaiy Wks. 1853 III. 249 Tuesday I received 
a letter, dated Jan. 17, from His Majesty, to give Chartham 
to Mr. Reddinge, or lapse it to him. 1660 Plea for Ministers 
in Sequestration 4 The complainants have lapsed their 
Livings. 1687 in Magd. Coll. <f Jas.il (O.H.S.) 45 Q. Eliz: 
did jure suo make £)* Bond prats: y* Coll, bailing lapsd y r 
election. 1697 Confer. Lambeth in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. 
Amer. Col. Ch. I. 47 A Vestry cannot lapse their right of 
presentation as a patron may. 

11 8 . ? Associated with lapse - laps pi. (Lap 
sb. 1 8 ) : ? To pounce upon as an offender, appre- 
hend. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Tiuel. N. hi, HI. 36 For which if I be lapsed 
in this place I shall pay deere. 

Lapsed (ltepst },ppl. a. [f. Lapse v. + -edL] 

1. That has glided away, dropped out of use, 
disappeared from sight, or fallen into decay. 

1667 Milton P. L. iil 176 Once more I will renew His 
lapsed powers, though forfeit and enthrall’d By sin to foul 
exorbitant desires. 1823 Byron Juan xvi. sari, A monk . . 
appear’d. Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade. 
1834 H. Miller Sch. 4- Schm. iv. (1857J 66 During the 
lapsed century the waves had largely encroached on the low 
fiat shores. 1881 Times 2 Feb. 9/2 The House of Commons 
must recover its lapsed authority. 1890 John Bull 5 Apr. 
231/1 It is probable that the lapsed custom of an annual 
dinner will be revived. 

+ to. That has been let slip incautiously. Obs, 

1741 Watts Imfirov. Mind ix. {1801) 80 Let there be. .no 
sudden seizure of a lapsed syllable to play upon it. 

2. Of a person : Fallen or sunk into a lower grade, 
or a depraved condition; esp. fallen into sin, or 
from the faith (cf. Collapsed 3 ) ; applied Ilist. 
to Christians who denied the faith during perse- 
cution. Lapsed classes, masses : those who have 
dropped out of social standing. Also absol. 

1638 Penit. Cemf. iii. (1657) 36 Such a lapsed sinner may 
not be incapable of pardon. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xiv. 
48 But this plea is in common with the Heathens and lapsed 
Christians. 1668 — Div. Dial. 1. xvi. (1713) 35 That the 
standing Spirits hugely exceed the number of the lapsed. 
1677 Horneck Gt. Law Cansid. iv. (1704) 98 Free you from 
the rubbish the lapsed posterity of Adam lies groaning 
under. 1702 Echard Eccl. Hist. in. v. 406 His greatest 
Concern was for the Case of the Lapsed. 1706 Stanhope 
Parafihr. III. 294 The Author of all Goodness to lapsed Man. 
1734 Richardson Grandison (ed. 6 ) II. 231 May not virtue 
itself pity the lapsed? 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Praise 
Chimneys w., Good blood and gentle conditions, derived from 
lost ancestry and a lapsed pedigree. 1831-3 E. Burton Eccl. 
Hist. xxv. (1843) 532. These lapsedChristians, as they were 
called , .retained their belief in Christ. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 

4 -Schm. xvi. (1857) 367 It almost necessarily takes its place 
among the lapsed classes. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 198 
The lapsed were restored under the prospect of renewed 
persecution. 1887 Pall Mall G. 8 Mar. 2/2 To facilitate the 
elevation of the lapsed masses. 

3. Said of a fief, devise, or legacy, the right to 
which has passed from the original holder, devisee, 
or legatee. 

1617 Minshev Duc/or, s.v. Lapse , That Benefice is in lapse 
or lapsed, whereunto he that ought to present, hath omitted 
or slipped his opportunities. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
513 If the legatee dies before the testator, the legacy isa lost 
or lapsed legacy, and shall sink into the residuum. 1816 Scott 
Antiq, xviii, His lands,, were reassumed by the emperor 
.as a lapsed fief. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 195 The 
devise was lapsed and void. 1896 T. F. Tout Edw. I, i. 16 
The bestowal of lapsed fiefs was among the most important 
of the prerogatives of the Crown. 

Lapser (Im’psm). [f. Lapse v. + kb 1 .] One 
who lapses or falls away/;w« (something, f esp. 
from the Christian faith). 

169s J. Sage Cyfirianic Age Wks, 1847 II, 9 Such as .. 
absolved the lapsers. 1718 Hickes & N ei.son J. Kettlewell 
HI. Iv. 330 With regard to any .. who were looked upon by 
him as Lapsers. 1899 19 th Cent. Sept. 451 These lapsers 
from sobriety. 

Lapsibility, -itole : see Lapsa-. 

Lapsided, variant of Lopsided. 

Lapsing (larpsir)), vbl. sb. [f. Lapse v. + 
- 1 NG L j The action of the vb. Lapse, a. Glid- 
ing or dropping of water. to. In immaterial sense : 
The action or process of sinking or dropping; 
also, of falling to (a public body) as an acquisi- 
tion. 

*663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1663) 145 The lapsing of that 
People to the grossest ignorance. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator 
No. 24 (*822) 1 , 187 In the notes of the birds and the lapsing 
of the water-fall. 1862 Goulburn Pers, Relig. I. 1. iv. 64 
To reduce prayer to a form . . But how to prevent . . its lapsing 
into a form ? 1884 H. Spencer in Pop. Sci, Monthly XXIV? 
727 The law-makers who provided for the ultimate lapsing of 
French railways to the state. 

La-psing, ppl. a. [f. Lapse v. + -ing 2 .] 

1. a. Of water; Gliding, dropping, to. Of time : • 
Gliding or passing away. 


a 1771 Smollett (Worc.Y, To magic murmur of lapsing 
streams. 1794 Mss. Radcliffe Myst. Udalpho xv, At twi- 
light hour, with tritons gay 1 dance upon the lapsing tides. 
1827 in H one Every-day Bk. 1 1 . 893 W e pass near some gently 
lapsing water. 1841 Lady Flora Hastings Poems 11 Though 
many a lapsing year hath intervened. 1862 W. Story Roba 
diR. xvii. 1x8641 352 Rome is the city offountains. Wherever 
one goes he hears the pleasant sound of lapsing water. x86a 
S. Lucas Secularia 381 Test the growth of enlightenment 
by lapsing centuries. 

2 . Sinking (into decay or depravity); failing, 
flagging. 

1667 Decay Chr, Piety vii. 146 The lapsing state of human 
corruption. 166S Howe Bless. Righteous {1825) 90 It is the 
peculiar honor and prerogative of a Deity . . to be the 
fulcrum, the centre of a lapsing creation. 1867 G. Mac- 
donald Poems 67 O lapsing heart ! thy feeble strain Sends 
up the blood so spare. 

Hence I»a - psingTy adv., in a lapsing manner. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 291 The soft moan Of billows 
that shoreward Are lapsingly thrown. 

Lapstar, He. f. Lobster. 

La’pstone. [f- Lap sbP + Stone.] A stone 
that shoemakers lay in their laps to beat their 
leather upon. 

1778 Love Feast 18 Next, black-thumb’d Johson .. throw’s 
his Lap-Stone down. 1794 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode For. 
Soldiers, Behold his pretty fingers wax the thread, And now 
the leather on the lap-stone hole, a x8xo Tannabill Come 
kame to Lingels Poems (1846) 143 Come hame to your lap- 
stane, come hame to your last, It's a bonny affair that your 
family maun fast 1852 Hawthorne Blithedaie Rom. I. v. 
68 A iapstone, a hammer, a piece of sole-leather, and some 
waxed ends. 

La’p-streak. [f. Lap sbf or vf + Streak.] 
A boat in which each streak overlaps the one 
below; a clinker-built boat. 

i860 All Year Round No. 75. 587 Two boats. ..Long 
graceful lapstreaks, roomy and stiff, yet so light that [etc.]. 
1873 Forest § Stream 25 Sept. 10872 Five six-oared shells, 
two six-oared lapstreaks. 

attrib. 1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 488/2 Their boat is of 
lap-streak construction. 

Hence Dapstreaked a., (of a boat) built in 
this fashion. 3 ta*p-streaker (U. -S’.), one who uses 
such a boat. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 30 Aug. xx ft The owner’s gig. .will be 
of cedar, lapstreaked. 

|| Lapsus (larps»s). [L. ; see Lapse lL] A 
lapse, slip, or error. Chiefly in the L. phrases 
lapsus linguee, a slip of the tongue, and lapsus 
calami, a slip of the pen. 

1667 Drvden Mart. Mar-all hi. (x668) 28 What have 
I done besides a little lapsus lingual? 17x3 Addison 
Gtiardian No. 121 T 3 He ..was unfortunately betrayed 
into a lapsus linguae. 1822 J, Flint Lett. Amer. 109 The 
people committed the lapsus, when they [etc.]. 1893 Nation 
tN. Y.) 2 Mar. 165/2 The following .. is a lapsus calami 
whose occurrence it is quite impossible to understand. 

Laputan (lapiw’tan),«. and sb. In Swift Lapu- 
tian. [f, Laputa, the flying island in Gulliver’s 
Travels, whose inhabitants were addicted to 
visionary projects : see -an, -ian.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Laputa ; hence, chimerical, visionary, 
absurd. 33 . sb. An inhabitant of Laputa. 

1726 Swift Gulliver m ii. {heading). The Humours and 
Dispositions of the Laputians described. 1866 Herschkl 
/■'am. Led, ii. 62 After all, Swift’s idea of extracting sun- 
beams out of cucumbers, which he attributes to his Laputan 
philosophers, may not be so very absurd. 1870 O. W. Holmes 
Mechanism in Th, 4- Mor. in Old Vol. of Life (1891) 293 
note. It is curious to compare the Laputan idea of extracting 
sunbeams from cucumbers with George Stephenson’s famous 
saying about coal. 

So Laputically adv. ( nvnee-wd .), after the 
fashion of the Laputans. 

a 1849 Poe R. H. Home Wks. 1864 III. 426 Occupied, 
Laputa ally, in their great work of a progress that never 
progresses. 

Lapwing (Im'pwiij). Forms: x hldapewince, 
4 lliapwynche, 4-7 lapwings, -wynge, lap-, 
lappewin(e)ke, -wynke, (4 leepwynke, 5 
lapwineh, -wynche, 7 -wine(k)le), 4- lapwing. 
Also 6 Lap point. [UE. hlcafcwince, str. fem., f. 
hledpan to leap + * wine - to totter, waver (so 
OHG. winkan, MHG. winken, also to wink; cf. 
OE. wind an to wink. The bird was named from 
the manner of its flight. The current form is in 
part due to popular etymology, which connected 
the word with Lap v.~ and Wing sb. (see quot. 
1617).] A well-known bird of the plover family, 
Vanellus vulgaris or eristatus, common in the 
temperate parts of the Old World. Called also 
Pewit, from its peculiar cry. Its eggs are the 
‘ plovers’ eggs ’ of the London markets. Allusions 
are frequent to its crested head, to its wily method 
of drawing away a visitor from its nest, and to the 
notion that the newly hatched lapwing runs about 
with its head in the shell. 

cxaepAgs. Voc. in Wr.-Wi\lcker 260/2 Cnctt, hleapewince. 
1340 Ayenb, 61 Hy bye]> ase Je lliapwynche bet ine veljie of 
man makeb his nest. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 329 A lappe- 
winke has lost his feith And is the brid falsest of alle. C1430 
Lydg. T e tuple of Glass 493 + 21 Had In dispit, ryght as 
a-mong foulys Ben Iayis. Pyis, Lapwyngis & these Oulys. 
a 1529 Skelton P. Sfiaroive 430 [They] With puwyt the lap- 
wyng, The versycles shall syng. c 153a Du Wes Introd, Fr. 
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LAQUEAR. 

In Peelsgr. 911 The lapwyng, le uanian. 1569 J. Sanford tr. 
Agrippa’s Van. A rts 137 b, The Lapwinke. .seemeth to haue 
some royal! thinge, and weareth a crowne, 139a Greene A rt 
Canny Catching 11. 4 Who . . cry with the Lapwing farthest 
from their nest, 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 192 This Lapwing 
runs away. with the shell on his head. 160 6 Sir G. Goose- 
cappe 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 9 As faarefuil as a Haire, 
and will lye like a Lapwing. 1617 Minsheu D actor, a 
Lappe-sving, q. ieapwing, because he lappes or clappes the 
wings so often, a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 204 Like 
Lapwings with the shels of authority about their necks. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. it. iii. (1810) 239 And left the 
Wood with the Lapwings policie; that they being busied in 
pursuite of them, the other might remaine secure within 
that Fastnesse. 1786 Burns A/ton Water ii, Thou green, 
crested lapwing, thy screaming forbear. 1842 Tennyson 
Locksley H all 18 In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets him- 
self another crest. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. xiii. ted. 4) 260 
You could now hear. . the pleasant peewit of the Lapwing. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as in lapwing stratagem , 
lapwing-like adv. ; lapwing-gull (see quot. 1S44). 

1638 Buathwait Spir. Spicerie 406 Lapwing-like, with 
shell on head, I begun to write, before my yeares could 
well make niee an Author. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love 
iv. i, Your guilt dares not approach what it would hide ; But 
draws me off, and (.lapwing-like) flies wide. 1676 in /list. 
Northfield (Mass.) (1875) 86 Be careful not to be deceived 
by their lapwing stratagems, by drawing you off from the 
rest to follow some men. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
4 - Adv. Scotl. (1855) 326 The Laughing. Gull .. or Black 
Head, .has been called ‘ peewit ’ cr ‘ lapwing gull 
Lapyst, variant of Lapise v. Obs. 

Xiaquais, -ay, obs. forms of Lackey. 

Laque, obs. form of Lac sb . 1 and 3. 

II Lacjliear (Ise’kw/ar). [L. f. laque-us noose, 
band : see Lace j/;.] 

a. Arch. (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey 1 , Laqnear (in A refill.), a Roof, 
the inward Roof of a House; the Roof of a Chamber 
embowed, channelled, and done with Fret-work. 1839 
Gwilt Arc/iit. (ed. 4) Gloss., s.v. Lacunar , The ceiling of 
any part in architecture receives the name of lacunar only 
when it consists of compartments sunk or hollowed, without 
spaces or bands, between the panels ; if it is with bands, it 
is called laquear. 

b. Anal. (See quot. 1888.) 

1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Laqnear, the roof of a part. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women xxii. (ed. 4) 172 Where the 
disease attacks only parts of the passage, as the laqnear. 

Xiaquearian (lsekw?ea*rian), a. [f. L. laque- 
dri-us (see next) + -an.] Of a gladiator : Armed 
with a noose to entangle his antagonist. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxlii. note, Whether the wonderful j 
statue which suggested this image be alaquearian gladiator. 

t La'queary, sb. Obs. rare- 0 , [app. ad. L. 
laquedria (pi. of Laqoear), treated as sing.] 

— Laqueab. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Laqueary , the roof of a cham- 
ber. 1658-96 in Phillips. 

+ La’queary, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. laquc- 
arius, f. laqueus noose.] = Laquearian. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 24 Our inward An- 
tagonists . . like Retiary and Laqueary Combatants, with 
Nets, Frauds and F.ntang!ements fall upon us. 

t La queat, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [ad. L. laque- 
dt-us, pa. pple. of laquedre to ensnare, f. laqueus 
noose ; see Lace sb.} Ensnared. 

1360 Rolland Crt. Venus uu 37s With lust of luif 3k he 
was laqueat. 

t I>acfaea*tioa. Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
laqueare : see prec.] (See quot.) 

1638 A. Read Chirurg. vii. 50 So much I have thought 
good to deliver unto you concerning Iaqueation or dry 
stitching. 

Laquer, obs. form of Lacquer. 

Laquesaa: see Lac 2 . 

II Lar (lai). PI. || lares (leo’riz), lars (larz). 
Also 7 larre. [L. Idr, pi. lares, earlier loses.] 

1. Roman Myth. a. pi. The tutelary deities of 
a house ; household gods ; hence, the home. 
Often coupled with Penates, b. sing. A house- 
hold or ancestral deity; also transf. and Jig. 

1386 T. B. La Primand. Fr, Acad. 1. (1594) 473 The 
ancients had a private and houshotd god, whom they called 
lar, which we may translate into our language, the god of 
the harth. 1600 Holland Livy viu. ix. 287 O yee Lares 
and domestical gods. 1629 Milton Christ s Nativity 191 
In consecrated Earth, And on the holy Hearth, The Lars, 
and Lemures moan with midnight plaint. 1647 R* Stapylton 
Juvenal 278 Build houses ; joyne to ours anothers lares ; 
Sleepe safe, confiding in our neighbours cares. 1648 Herrick 


Pope Dune. 1 v. 366 So shall each youth . . keep hts Lares, tho' 
his house be sold. 1773 H. Walpole Lett. (1837) VI. 270, 
I am returned to my own Lares and Penates — to _my dogs and 
cats. *832 L. Hunt Poems 23,9 So shall no disease or jar 
Hurt thy house, or chill thy Lar. 1889 Lowell Oracle of 
Goldfishes Last Poems (1895) 14 You were my wonders, you 
my Lars, In darkling days my sun and stars. 1889 A thenseum 
20 July 88/3 Thomas Pitt, .through his spas and daughters, 
the great lar of not fewer than five families in the English 
peerage. 

+ c. A sprite, hobgoblin. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Mazzaruolo, a sprite.. a hodgpoker, a lar in 
the chimney. 

2. Zool. The white-handed gibbon of Burmah, 
Ilylobates lar. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., The lar, or, as it is sometimes de- 
nominated the gibbon. 1839 Wood. Nat. Hist. I. 34 The 
Lar, or White-handed Gibbon. 


Larach (la 'rax)- Sc. Also lerroch.. [Gael. 
Ihrach site of a building, habitation. — Olrish 
lathrach (mod. Ir. laithreach ), f. OCeltic % ld to 
extend.] The site of a building or habbalion. 

1703 Court Bk. Barony of Urie 11892) 113 [That] ilke 
tennant keepe ther owen larache. <11774 Fekgusson 
Farmer's ingle Poems (1845) 38 In its auld lerruch yet the 
deas remains. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XII. 273 note. 
Amidst the various changes, .of. .proprietors they have con- 
tinued in the same possession, and on the self-same Larach. 

Ii Lararitmi (lareo’riom). [L. lararium, i.lar-es 
(see Lar).J The part of a Roman house where 
the images of Lares or household gods were kept ; 
hence, a private shrine or chapel. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1816 J. Dallaway Statuary 
<?• Sculpt, iii. 165 The Penates .. were deposited in the 
Lararium or wardrobe which stood in some secret apart- 
ment, the sleeping room or library. 1848 Lytton Harold 
1. i. The old lararium, stripped of its ancient images of 
ancestor and god. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. iii. 98 note. 
The Emperor Alexander Severus admitted an image of 
Christ into his lararium. 

t La'rbar, a. and sb. Chiefly Sc. In 5 larbre, 

6 larbar, la(i)rbair. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
Leer a., empty.] a. adj. Lean ; exhausted, worn 
out. b. sb. A lean, withered, or worn out person. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Eviijb, He is meegre larbre and 
Ieene. 1308 Dunbar Fly ting so. Kennedie 121 Lene larbar, 
loungeour, baith lowsy in iisk and lon-je. Ibid 169 The 
larbar lukis of thy lang lene craig. — fua mariit socmen 
175 His lwine is vaxit larbar, and lyis into swonne. 1603 
Philotus xxxv, With ane lairbair for to ly, Ane auld deid 
stock, baith cauld and dry,. 

Comb. 1603 Philotus cxii, Sa larbair-Iyke lo as scho lyis. 

Larboard (lauboud, -bard), sb. {a.) Naut. 
Forms : a. 4 ladde-borde, 5 ladeborde, lathe- 
borde, latebord. (3. 6 larborde, lerbord, 
leereboord, 6-7 larbo(o)rd, 7 lnbbord, 7- lar- 
board. [ME. ladfl)eborde, latheborde , altered in 
the 1 6th c. into ler-, lecre-, larbord, by form- 
association with the contemporary sier-, -sieere-, 
slarbord. The second component is OE. bord , 
ON. borSe, ship’s side (Board sb. 12) ; the origin 
of the first component, which appears as ladde-, 
lade-, lathe-, late-, has not been determined. 

Some would connect it with Lade v„ taking it to mean 
‘the side on which cargo was received’, or on which deck 
cargo was placed. 

In OE. the corresponding term was bee chord ; this did not 
survive into ME., though its etymological equivalent stili 
remains in all the mod. continental Teut. tongues, and was 
adopted into Rom. (F. bdbord). The word seems to have 
meant * the side at the back of the steersman ’ ; the rudder 
or steering-paddle of early Germanic ships having been 
worked over the right side, whence the name stiorbord 
* steering-side Starboard.] 

The side of a ship which is to the left hand of 
a person looking from the stern towards the bows. 
Opposed to starboard. (Freq. in phr. without the 
article, as + on, + by, f a, to larboard.) 

The term has now been discarded in the navy and sup- 
planted by port, to avoid confusion with the similar- 
sounding starboard. 

a. 13 . . £. E. A Hit. P. C. 106 pay layden in on ladde- 
borde & )ie lofe Wynnes. 1495 Naval Acc. Hen.. VJI 
(1896) 203 Devettes. .j a sterbord an other a latebord. 

fi. 15.. Sir A. Barton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 68 Ethere 
bye lerbord or by lowe That Scootte would overcome yowe. 
Ioid. 69 A larborde wher Sir Audrewe lay. 1583 Stany- 
hurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 21 Theire ships too larboord doo nod. 
1391 Raleigh Last Fight Iiev. (Arb.) 19 Two on her lar- 
boord, and two on her starboard. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 4 
Vpon his steereboord alwayes the desert land, and vpon the 
leereboord the malne Ocean. 1667 Milton P. Z. il 1019 
When Ulysses on the Larbord shunnd Charybdis. 1698 
Froger Voy. 171 We saw five Ships, three to the Star- 
board, and two to the Lar-board. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 

f 380/2 In firing along our Larboard, we saw he had a 
)esign to board us on the Bow. 1853 Herschel Pop. Led. 
Set. l § 17 (1873) 11 She will heel over to larboard. 

f b. as adv. — To larboard ; formerly used as 
a nautical command. Obs. 

*634-3 Brereton Trav. (Chatham Soc.) 169 Larboard, 
that is, to the left hand.. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 224 
Larboard now The reeling tree, then starboard, forc’t to 
bow. 1663 Gerbikr Counsel 32 As weli understood .. as 
one at Sea among Mariners; saying, Steere, or Lar-board. 
1667 Dryden Tempest 1. i, You Dogs, is this a time to 
sleep? Lubbord. Heave together, Lads. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. Belonging to or 
situated on, the left or port side of a vessel. 

*495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 192 Latheborde Bowers 
..Sterbordedestrelles. .Ladeborde destrelles. <116x3 Over- 
bury A Wife, Saylor, In a storma tis disputable . . on which 
side of the ship he may be saued best, whether his faith 
bee starre-bord faith or lar-bord. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
ix. vii. 862 The Land on Larbord side (saith Sir R. Haw- 
kins) is without doubt Hands. 1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. ix. 39 His Mate with his Larboord men. .releeues 
them till foure in the morning. 1669 Sturmy Mariners 
Mag. 1. 18 Cast off your Larboard-Braces. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. t. vi. 59 A signal was made . . to bring to with the lar- 
board tacks. Ibid. it. v. 177 About four points on the 
larboard-bow. 176a Falconer Shiptvr. 1. 282 On the lar* 


b. humorously used for ; Left. 

1781 Cowper Let, to J. Newton 18 Mar., Wks. 1837 XV. 
75 A slight disorder in my larboard eye may possibly pre- 
vent my writing you a long letter. 
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La-rbolins, -ians, sb. pi. Naut. [Short f. 

Larboard + ? -ring. Cf. Stabbouns. j (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, Larbolins , or Larbolians , 
a cant term implying the larboard-watch. 

Larcener (laisfinat). Also 7 lass oner. [f. 
Larceny + -ebL Cf. OF . larcinettr.] One who 
commits larceny ; chiefly petty larcener, one who 
commits petty larceny. Also Jig. 

1634-3 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 20 As a punish- 
ment . . upon whores, petty lurceners, shippers that exact. 
1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat 1 Cor. xf. 30 The whip for the 
petty lassoner. 1642 — Holy 4- Prof. St. 11. xxiv. 152 Thus 
petty Larceners are encouraged into Felons. 1839 Fraser’s 
Mag. XIX. 91 Bother about perjurers, robbers, larceners. 
1854 Lady Lytton Behind Scenes 1. iv, That great petty 
larcener of sentiment, Lawrence Sterne. 1864 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Norm. Eng. Ill, 373 How it was possible., to 
imprison the petty larcener unless the offence was duly laid 
in the indictment. 

La*reenish. (lausenij), a. [f. Larceny + -ish.] 
Disposed to larceny or small thefts. 

1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 50 A tendency to be larcenish. 

Larcenist (lausenist). [f. Larceny •+• -ist.] 
— Larcener. 

1803 Syd. Smith Wks. (1B69) 30 The injuries which have 
been inflicted on society by pickpockets, Jarcenists and petty 
felons. 1882 Macm . Mag. XLV. 379 These have also 
suffered by the predatory fingers of petty larcenists. 

Larcenous (lausenas), a. [f. Larcen-y + 
-ous. Cf. OF', larcineux, larrecinos .} Pertaining 
to or characterized by larceny ; thievish. 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews iv.vfAy’ says the Justice, 
‘a kind of felonious larcenous Thing’. 1807 Syd, Smith 
P. Plymley's Lett. iv. Wks. 1840 III. 403 The acquittal of 
any noble and official thief would not fail to diffuse the 
most heartfelt satisfaction over the larcenous and burglarious 
world. i86t Dickens Gt. Expect, ii, I knew... that my 
larcenous researches might find nothing available in the safe. 
1880 Swinburne Stud. Shaks. 63 In all the larcenous little 
bundle of verse. 1888 Gladstone in 19 th Cent. XXIII. 
783 A huge larcenous appropriation . . of goods which do 
not belong to them. 

Hence Da-rcenonsly adv., thievishly. 

1864 in Webster. 1882 Daily News 3 Jan. 5/4 Moliere 
was accused . . of larcenously conveying the ideas of Les 
Precieuses Ridicules from a piece acted two years before. 

Larceny (lauseni). Law. Also 6 larcenio, 
larsonie, 8 larciny. [app- f- AF. larcin (see 
Larch?) + -r, perh. with a recollection of L. latro- 
cintum . ] The felonious taking and carrying away 
of the personal goods of another with intent to 
convert them to the taker’s use. Also gen. theft. 

Distinction was formerly made between grand and petty 
larceny, the former being the larceny of property having a 
value of more, the latter of less, than 12 pence. Simple, 
mixed, or compound larceny (see quot. 1769). 

c 1460 Fortf.scue A is. 4- Lint. Mote. xiii. (1883) 142 There 
is no man hangyd in Scotlande in vij. yere to gedur ffor 
robbery. And yet thai ben often tymes hanged ffor larceny 
[ed. 1 714 lacenye, MS.Digiy larcerye]. 1581 LambarbeAiiVyw. 
ii. vii. (1602) 272 AH manner of theft, whether it were robberie 
it selfe, or great or petite Larcenie. 1396 Bp. W. Barlow 
Three Seme. i. 126 Egging men on to Larson ies. Thefts. 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 137 Picking of pockets, and such other 
larcenies. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV, 229 Larciny . . is 
distinguished by the law into two sorts; the one called 
simple larciny, or plain theft unaccompanied with any 
other atrocious circumstance ; and mixt or compound lar- 
ciny, which also includes in it the aggravation of a taking 
from one’s house or person. 1818 Scott Rob Roy vi, You 
are not charged with any petty larceny, or vulgar felony. 
1850 Blackie Aeschylus II. 17 This god.. wilt thou Not 
hate, thou, whom his impious larceny Did chiefly iiflure? 
1871 Smiles Charac. vi. (1876) 184 It is said that Lord 
Chatham was the first to set the example of disdaining to 
govern by petty larceny, 1873 Poste Gaius ill. (ed. 2) 462 
By English law, to take a man’s own goods out of the 
hands of a bailee, if the taking have the effect of charging 
the bailee, is larceny. 

Lar eery. Obs. Also 7 lasserie. [Cf. 

Larceny and Labcinry.] Larceny. 

? a 1300 [see c 1460 in prec.] 1611 Florio, Latrodnationt, 
larcene. 1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Pcttilas- 
scrie , stealing of things of no great value. 

Larch, (laitj). Also 6 laTche, larshe. 0 . S 
laxich, larinch, [Introduced by Turner (see quot. 
1548 in 3), ad. G. Icirchc MFIG. lerche, larche 
OHG. *leri/iha, *larihlta, an early adoption 
(prior to the assibilation of c in Latin) of L. laric - 
cm, larix (whence late Gr. A &pi £) : correspond- 
ing phonetically to OCeltic *c tarik- (Irish dair, 
genitive darach, Welsh dar) oak. Other Eng. 
| writers in the 16th. c. adopted the word in the L. 
1 form (see Larix), sometimes corrupted into larinx ; 
hence app. some of the dialectal forms given 
above. Cf. further IDu. lariks, and the unexplained 
forms G-. lorche , Du. lorkcibooni ) ; also It. larice, 
Sp. larice, Pg. larico, F. (Cotgr.) larege, Ictreze, 
med.L. laresus.] 

1. A well-known coniferous tree ; Abies Larix or 
Larix europxa, a native of the Alps, which is 
largely cultivated in this country. Its timber is 
tough and durable. It yields Venetian turpentine, 
and the bark is used in tanning, b. Any tree of 
the genns Larix , e. g. the American Larch, Z. 
americana. 

*348, etc. [see larch-tree in 3]. 1576 Newton Lemnie's 
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Complex, l. 72 Y° best is tliat, which issneth out of y° Larch, 1 
thePyne, or the Firre tree. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Atyst. 
Udolpho iii, The scene of barrenness was here and there 
interrupted hy the spreading branches of the larch and cedar. 
1827 -35 Willis May 15 The larch stands green and beautiful 
Amid the sombre firs. 1832 Planting 33 (L. U. K.) Pirns 
pendula, black larch. — tnicrocarpa, red larch. — larix, 
common larch. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xci, When rosy 
plumelets tuft the larch. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Larix , The 
American Larch, A ties or Larix pendula, is the tree known 
to the Canadians as the Tamarack. 

2 . The wood of this tree. 

*867 W. W. Smyth Coal 141 The props are usually of 
larch, or, in low seams, of oak. 

3 . attrib., as larch-plank, -plant, -tree, -turpen- 
tine ; larch-bark, the bark of the larch-tree ; the 
laricis cortex of the British Pharmacopoeia ; larch, 
red, a substance obtained by boiling extract of 
larch-bark with dilute sulphuric acid (Cassell) ; 
larch-scale, a scale-like insect which infests larch 
trees; larch-wood, (a) the wood of the larch 
tree ; (b) a wood consisting of larch trees. 

1827 Steuart Planter’s G. (1828) 489 The present Mr. 
White, had often drawn more than £400 a year for his 
* Larch-bark only. *847 Smkaton Builder’s Man. 43 Tiberius 
caused the Naumachiarian bridge .. to he rebuilt of * larch 
planks. 187X Palgrave Lyr. Poems 30 The young ^arch- 
plant upon Pelion’s side. 1832 Planting 72 (L. U. K.) 
Coccus lariceo [sic], * larch scale. 1548 Turner Names of 
H tries 46 Larix or laiex groweth. on the highest toppes of 
the Alpes. .frenche men cal it Dularge. It maye he called 
in englishe a *Larche tree. 1578 [see Larix]. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 182 From the Larch tree there issueth a subtill and 
thin liquor. r7o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Larix, the Larinch- 
tree, or Larch-Tree. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 66 
Cedrus Magna .. is a Species of the Larch Tree. 1728 
Kersey, Larix , the Larich-tree, or Larch-tree. 1855 Longf. 
Hiaw. vil. 49 Give me . . of your fibrous roots, 0 Larch-Tree 1 
1616 Bullokar, * Larch Turpentine, akind of Turpentine or 
rosen growing vpon the Larch tree in Italie, vsed often in 
oyntments and emplaisters. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 46 
Another ship built of *larch-wood. 1836 Miss Mulock 
J. Halifax xxv, It was lovely to see the morning sun 
climbing over One-Tree Hill, catching the larchwood [etc.]. 

Larchen (lautjen), a. [f. Lajroh + -bn suffix^. ] 
Consisting of larches, larch-. 

*8x8 Keats Meg Merrilies 10 Her Brothers were the 
craggy hills, Her Sisters larchen trees, a 1851 Moir Poems, 
To Wounded Ptarmigan vii, From larchen grove to grove. 

t La*rcin. Obs. Also 5 larson, 6 larcyne, 
rine, larraeina, 7 larzon, 10x9011. [a. AF. and 

F. larcin, OF. larrecin (also larcine fern.) :~L. 
latrocinium robbery, f, latro robber.] 

1 . = Labceny. 

[1292 Britton i. xxv. § 115 De Apels de Robberies et de 
Larcins,] c 1400 P lawmans T. 323 Tything of bribry and 
larson Will make falshed full foul fall 1 c *330 L. Cox Rhet. 
(1899) 75 To Brytayns, Gascoignes, and Polones, [is attri- 
buted] larcyne _ [v. r. larrecinej. 1398 Florio, Fnrto, a 
theevery, a larcine, a burglarie. 1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. 
Char. Pref, 2 Others content them selves with petty Larcins. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 119 If he be condemned for a 
common Larcin, he ought to be hanged. 

2 . One who commits larceny ; a larcener. 

*596 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 330 Shall any castle 
or habytacle of mine he assailed by a night larcin. 1624 
Bp. Hall True Peace-Maker Wks. (1627) 340 Whips for 
harlots, brands for petty larzons, ropes for felons, a 1656 — 
Rent. Wks, (1660) 11 Some poor petty-largons and pilferers, 
t La’rcinry. Obs. Also 7 larcenary. [f. 
Laroin + -ry.J Larceny. 

a 1639 Carkw Coelum Brit. (1640) 214 The god of petty 
Larcinry. 1656 Earl Monm . A dvt, fr. Pamass. 183 
Having committed many larcenaries. 

Lard (laid), sb. Forms : 4-6 larde, 5 laard, 
5 laurde, 4- lard. [a. OF. (mod.F.)/«r<tf bacon 
( = It., Sp., Pg. lardo) L. Idrdum, Idridum, 
usually believed to be cogn. w. Gr. Sap-Tubs fat, 
\a.p- 6 s pleasant to the taste.] 

+ 1. The fat of a swine; (fat) bacon or pork; 
rarely, other fat meat used for larding. Obs. 

<11420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 12 Take larde of porke, wele 
sopyn. Ibid. 26 Take tho ox tonge. .Sethe hit, broche hit 
in lard yche dele. <11440 Promp. Parv, 288/1 Larde of 
flesche, arda. <1x460 Fortkscuf. A is. fy Lim. Mon. iii. 
(1883) 1x4 That eyten no flesshe but yf it be right seldon 
a litle larde, 1352 Huloet, Larde, succidia. 1607 Topsell 
Pourf. Beasts (1658) 332 The fat of Swine they commonly 
call Lard which groweth betwixt the skin and the flesh. 
16x5 [see Lard v. _i]. i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 997 She got 
a Peece of Lard with the Skin on, and rubbed the Warts 
all oner with the Fat Side. 1693 Dryden Ovid's Met. viii. 
Baucis ffP, 107 By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd And 
to the table sent the smoalring lard. 1723 Bradley Fam. 
Dicti s, v. Swine, Feeding a Hog for Lard or Boar for brawn. 
fig- a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 290 Patience is the 
lara of the leane meat of adversitie. 

+ b. ? A slice of fat. Obs. 

r 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 49 Take lardez of Venysoun. 

2 . (Often hog's lard.) The internal fat of the 
abdomen of a swine, esp. when rendered and clari- 
fied, much used in cooking, and in pharmacy as 
the basis of unguents, 

C1420 Pdllad. on Hush, i. 433 Frote hit wel with larde 
ffaat & decoct. 1336 Withals Diet. (1568) i8 b/i A xungia 
prop rim, \s larde or hogges greace. 1704 Lend. Gag. No. 
4026/3 Lading, consisting of.. Dry Codfish, Dry Jack, 
Hogsfard. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1708) 189 If Hogs get a 
Swelling on the side of their Throat .. anoint it with Hog’s 
Larch 18x1 A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (1818) 728 The 
addition of the metallic solution to the melted mixture of 


lard and oil. _ 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 76 A kind of 
sweet cake fried in lard. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. A not, II. 232/2 
When hog’s-lard becomes rancid, a peculiar volatile acid 
forms in it. 1873 E. Smith Foods 139 Lard is derived from 
the loose fat of the pig, and is a very pure fat. 
b. transf. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans C v b, Yeue hir larde of a gote. 1833 
W. Irving Tour Prairies 306 Fritters of flour fried in bear’s 
lard. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia III. 162 In the 
Greenland whale the layer of this subcutaneous lard varies 
from eight or ten to 20 inches in depth, 
e. Earth lard (see quot.). 
x8ox Trans. Soc. Arts XIX. 175 The Grubs of the Cock- 
chafer .. appear like lumps of white fat. Hence the British 
name ‘ Earth-Lard ’. 

3 . att rib., as lard-slice ; lard-butter, -cheese, 
substitutes for butter and cheese made from lard ; 
f lard-house = Larder; lard-oil, ‘a valuable 
oil made from lard, used for burning, and for 
lubricating machinery’ (Ogilvie, 1882); lard- 
stone, a kind of soft stone found in China; cf. 
agalmatolite . 

x88x Chicago Times x6 Apr., Very little *lard-butter is 
now sold in Chicago. Ibid., Large amounts of butterine and 
*lard-cheese were sold here as the genuine article. 1335 
Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 85 All the salting vessell in the 
*iardhouse. 1399 Minsheu, A Lardary, or lard-house. 
a 1693 Urquhart’s Rabelais in. xxiii. 193 Some Lackey, 
snatching at the *Lard-slices. x8xx Pinkerton Petral, 1 . 
374 The rock called *lard-stone, used by the Chinese. 

Lard (laid), v. [ad. F. lard-er, f. lard (see 

LardjA).] 

1 . Cookery, (trans.) To insert small strips of 
bacon (for of other fat meat) in the substance 
of (meat, poultry, etc.) before cooking. Also absol. 
(Cf. Interlard®. 1.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. Waet (Rolls) 15756 He schar a 
pece out of his fie, & lardid & rostoid. <11420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 21 Perboyle the hare and larde hit wele, Sethyn loke 
thou rost hir everydele. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 18 Take 
Conyngys. .& sethe hem, oper larde hem & Rost hem. 16x3 
Markham Eng. Hmsew. 11. ii. 11664) 73 If you will Roast 
any Venison, . . if it he lean, you shall either lard it with 
Mutton lard, or Pork lard. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. Iff 
Min. 73, The skinn being pulled off, the flesh larded, & stuck 
with cloves, may be rested. *741 Compl. Fam.- Piece 1. ii. 
136 Flea your Hare, and lard it with Bacon. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 127 Take three young 
ducks, lard them down each side the breast. 1884 Girl's 
Own Paper June 491/1 Nearly all lean meat may be larded 
with advantage. 

+ 2 . To enrich with or as with fat; to fatten. 
(Cf. Enlard.) Obs. 

1379 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Feb. no A goodly Oake .. 
Whilome had bene the King of the field, . . And with his nuts 
larded many swine. 1596SHAKS. \Hen.IV,\i.n. xx6 Falstaffe 
sweates to death, and Lards the leane earth as he walkes 
along. 1607 — Timon xv. iii. 12 It is the Pastour Lards the 
Brothers sides, The want that makes him leane. 1607 DkkiceR 
Whore Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 221 This lards me fat with 
laughter. 1621 Burton A Hat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 7 
They lard their lean books with the fat of others works. 
1624 Sanderson Serm. 1 . 184 Thou hast larded thy leaner 
revenues with fat collops sacrilegiously cut out of the sides 
or flanks of the church, a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
240 [Wheat-ears] Naturally larded with lumps of fat. a 1687 
Cotton Noon Quatrains Poems (1689) 235 The lagging Ox 
is now unbound, From larding the new turn’d-up ground, 
f b. intr. for refi. or pass. 

*6x2 [see Larding ppl. <t.]. 

8. transf. To stick all over with ; to cover, line, 
or strew with. Obs. or arch. 

*543 Sir J. Wallop in State Papers IX. 457 Divers of the 
Frenchemen’s horse killed, and well larded with arrows. 
1390 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. iv, He weares a short Italian 
hooded cloake, Larded with pearle. xfioa Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 
37 White his Shrow’d as the Mountaine Snow. .Larded with 
sweet flowers. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. § 55 Their 
sides were altogether larded with arrowes. 1631 H. Shirley 
Mart. Souldier 11. i. in Bullen O. Pi. I. 190 A Soldado Cas- 
sacke of Scarlet, larded thicke with Gold Lace. 1641 Milton 
Reform. 11, (1851) 70 His Navall ruines that have larded our 
Seas. 0x658 Cleveland Times 13 A land, .Larded with 
Springs, and fring’d with curled Woods. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar. 1. ii, Larding himself with sharp knives and bodkins. 

+ b.y%-. 

1565 Jewel Dcf. Afol. (x6xx) 407 Yee thought it good, 
thus to lard the same, by a proper Parenthesis. 1660 tr. 
Amyraldns' Treat, cone. Relig. in. iii. 362 His gross follies 
wherewith he hath larded and strewed it. 1687 Settle Refi. 
Dryden 81 But to lard his gross oversights with some more 
pardonable mistakes. 

4 . To intersperse or garnish (speech or writing) 
with particular words, expressions, ideas, etc, : to 
interlard. 

*549 Compl. Scop Prol. to Rdr % x6, I thocht it nocht 
necessair til hef fardit ande lardit this tracteit vitht exquisite 
termis, . 1581 Sidney Appl. Poetrie (Arb.) 53 They say, the 
Lirick, is larded with passionate Sonnets. 1598 Siiaks. Merry 
W. iv, vi- 14 The mirth whereof, so larded with my matter, 
That neither (singly) can be manifested Without the shew 
of both, xfioa — Ham. v. ii. 20 An exact command, Larded 
with many seuerall sorts of reason, a 1661 Fuller Wor- 
thies xxiv, Monkes began to lard the lives of their Saints 
with lies. _ 01677 Barrow Serm. Wks, 1716 I. 158 How 
mean a skill to lard every Sentence with an oath. 1702 Eng. 
Theophrast. 52 A few modish lewd words to lard his Dis- 
course with, a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo, II (1847) I, 
xii. 404 Lord Egmont . . always larded . . his speeches with 
speculative topics of government. 1823 Scott Quentin D.x, 
Unable to refrain from larding them with inteijections of 
surprise. ^ 1837 Howirr Run Life (1862) 1. iv. 39 Their 
conversation was larded and illustrated with the phraseology 
of their own favourite pursuit. 


LAUDER. 

5 . To smear or cover with lard or fat ; to grease. 
rare. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 436 Vp walle hit euery side In 
lyke maner, eek larde it. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol 11. 306 
His Buff Doublet, larded o’er with Fat Of slaughter’d 
Brutes. 1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof xxviii, Old boxes, 
larded with the steam Of thirty thousand dinners, 
f 8. intr. To ooze with lard or fat. Obs. rare. 
*577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1650) 161 His whole body 
larded and distilled much like unto.. melting wax. 

7 . trans. To adulterate with lard. 
x886 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 3/1 The Mahommedans fear 
that their ghee may be larded. 

Lard, 00s. form of Laird, Lord. 

Lar&aceia (laid^'sfjin). Chem. [f. as next 
+ -in.] A nitrogenous substance found deposited 
under morbid conditions in certain minute arteries 
and tissues of the body. 

1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. xo The so called amyloid sub- 
stance or lardacein. 1890 Athenaeum 15 Mar. 344/1 The 
substance, .may perhaps be allied to lardacein. 

Lardaceous (laid^-Jbs), a. Med. [f. Lard 
sb. -t- -aceous.J Of the nature of or resembling 
lard ; containing lardacein ; spec, applied to a form 
of degeneration characterized by the formation of 
lardacein ; also said of the patient. 

*822 Black •■W. Mag. XII. 526 The body when choked and 
obstructed by this lardaceous incumbrance. 1873 T. H. 
Gref.n Int rod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 59 Amyloid degeneration.. is 
often known as the lardaceous, or waxy change. 1876 
Duhring Lis. Skin 434 A solid, fatty, lardaceous deposit 
beneath the epidermis. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 409 
It was not known when he began to be lardaceous. 
Larda’city, rare. Lardaceous condition. 

1897 A Hindi's Syst. Med. III. 276, 1 have often thought that 
temporary suppuration may produce temporary lardacity. 

Lardarie, -ary, var. Lardry Obs. 

Larded (lauded),///, a. [f. Lard v. + -ed 1 .] 
Stuffed with fat bacon ; smeared with lard, greased. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 288/x Laardyd, lardatus. 1570 
Levins Manip. 49/25 Larded, lardo adipatus. 01700 
Dryden Iliad 1. Fables (1700) xgx Larded Thighs on loaded 
Altars laid. 1709 Addison Taller No. 148 f 5 A larded 
Turkey. 1724 Ramsay Health 67 The larded peacock, and 
the tarts de moy, 1784 Cowper Task iv. 642 As smart 
above As meal and larded locks can make him. 1821 Clare 
Fill. Minstr. I. 43 To hunt the pig, As soapt and larded 
through the crowd he flies. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, 
There’s a very nice ham.. and a beautiful cold larded fowl. 
X862 Fraser’s Mag. July 42 The application of a hot iron 
to his ‘larded’ fee l 

LardeotiS (la’id^os), a. rare— 0 , [f. mod.L. 
lardeus, f. la-rdum Lard : see -ous.] Lardaceous. 
1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Larder 1 (laudsi). Forms : 4, 7 lardere, 5, 7 
lai dr a, 5 lardar, -yr(e, -ure, laardere, lardder, 
larddre, (6 lawder), 7 Sc. lairder, 4- larder, 
[a. OF. lardier, AF. larder med.L. lardarium, 
f. lardum Lard sb. Cf. OF. lardoir, lardouer 
‘garde-manger’.] 

I. A room or closet in which meat (? orig. bacon) 
and other provisions are stored. 

01305 St. Kenelm 236 in E. E. P. (1862) 54 peg his larder 
were ne3 ido & his somer lese lene. c 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. 
(1810) 28 Alle Northwales he set to treuage hie. Tuenti 
ounde of gold be gere. . & per to fyuehundreth kie ilk gere to 
is lardere. <11340 Cursor M. 4688 (Trin.) Moo pen afousaude 
seleres Filled he wip wynes..And larderes \GStt. lardineris] 
wi}> salt flesshe. 1390-1 Earl Derby's Exped.{ Camden) 60 Pro 
ligno et clauis per ipsum emptis ibidem pro la lardre. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 288/x Laardere, lardarium. 1468-9 Durham 
A cc. Rolls ( Surtees) 92, 1 axe pro le lardar. 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VIII c. 12 § 13 The serieant of the larder for the 
time being of the same household. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
105 Espying hir time when and how she may come to the 
Lawder or Vittailehouse. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iv. 5 
Good M. Porter I belong to th’ Larder. 1644 D. Hume Hist. 
Douglas 28 This Cellar is called yet the Douglas Lairder 
[cf. Lasdiner 1. 1375]. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) X. 

378 The hen gratifies her desires in hatching and breeding 
up chickens for the larder. *784 Cowper Task 11. 615 Dress 
drains our cellar dry, And keeps our larder lean. X838 
Prescott Ferd. § Is. (1846) III. xx. 266 The larders of 
Savona were filled with the choicest game. 1858 R. S. 
Surtees Ask Mamma lxx. 311 The whole repast bespoke 
the exhausted larder peculiar to the end of the week. 1877 
Mbs. Forrester Mignon I. 50 Utterly unmindful of the 
probable condition of the larder at home. 

b. transf. and fig. Something serving as a store- 
house. 

1623 Lisle JEljric onO.ffN. Test. Ded. 34 Forth, Taw, 
Cluyd, Terns, Seveme, Humber, Trent, And foure great 
Seas, your Larders he for Lent. 1864 J. S. Harford 
Recoil. W. Wilberforce 195 It [the antediluvian mammoth] 
had only been hanging in Nature’s larder for the last five 
thousand years. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. viii. 
220 His table became the larder and patrimony of the poor. 
+ 2 . fig. Chiefly in phr. to make larder of : to 
turn into meat for the larder; to bring to the 
slaughter-house, hence, to slaughter ; to larder, 
to the slaughter-house. Also occas. simply «= 
slaughter. Obs. 

0x330 Otuel X129 A 1 the Kingesost. .maden a foul larder. 
0 x340 Hampole Psalter lxxxii. xoZebee, that is, swilke J>at 
pe deuyl makis his lardere of. c 1380 Wvclif Eng. Wks, 
(1880) 251 Prelatis courtis pat ben dennys of peues & 
larderis of helle. 1387-8 T. Usii Test. Love 11. xiv. (Skeat) 
1 . 13 Thus drawen was this inoocente, as an oxe to the 
larder., 1390 Gower Conf . III. 124 Than [in November] is 
the larder of the swine. <1x430 Syr Getter, (Roxb.) 7228 Of 
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oon he hoped larder to make. C1450 Merlin 337 The 
knyghtes of the rounde table made soche lardure thourgh. 
the felde as it hadde ben sliepe strangeled with wolves. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. : larder-beetle, an insect 
which devours stored animal foods, Dermestes 
lardarius (Cent. Diet.) ; larder-fly, ? the same ; 
d larder-house ■*= sense 1 ; f larder-silver, some 
kind of manorial tints (cf. larding money). 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 872/2 In the maggot of the 
*larder-(!ies . . the mouth is formed . . differently. 1390-1 
j Earl Derby’s Exped. (Camden) 24 Duobus valettis pro 
mundacione le *larderhous, vj d._ 1460-1 Durham Acc. 
Dolls 1 Surtees) 90 Pro le pavyng in le larderhouse. c 1340 
Boor of. The bokefir to Lome B j b, The celler, the kytehyn, 
the lardevhowse with al other howses of offices, a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 45 This similitude is not rude, 
nor borowed of the larder house. ^86-7 Bailiff's MS. 
Acc. Dunster Boro' De iiij* vj' 1 de profiems cujusdam con- 
suetudinis vocati *Larder sylver. 
lienee IiaTderless a., without a larder. 

183a Ford in Q. Rev. Mar. 436 The barren larderless 
venta. .without shelter or food for man or beast. 

Lardea? 2 . [ 1 - Lard v . + -erL] One who lards. 
1398 Florio, Lardatore , a larder, one that lardes meate. 

Larderellite (laideredait). Min. [Named 
by Bechi, 1854, after Count F. de Larderel, who 
owned the fumaroles where it was found.] Hydrous 
borate of ammonium, occurring as a white powder. 

1834 Amer. frnl. Sci. XVII. 129 Larderellite .. dissolves 
in hot water. 1808 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 882 Larderellite . . 
Occurs at the Tuscan lagoons. 

Larderer (lauclerai). [f. Larder + -er 1 . 

? after Cellarer.] One who has charge of a larder. 

1483 Cath. A n ff. 208/2 A larderere, lardarius. 15 . . 
Regal. Househ. Earl Northumb. (1770) 165 That the saide 
Clarks of the Kechinge . . falle not appoint the Larderer 
ande Cooks. 1530 Bale Eng. Votaries it. 64 b. The Kynge 
had made.. an other Roger whyche was hys larderer, the 
byshop of Herforde. 1S77-87 Hounshed Chron. III. 930/1 
The lord Aburgauennie to be chiefe larderer. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiii. § 2 The Mannour of S. in Norfolke 
was holden of the King by the seruice of Chiefe Larderer 
at his Coronation. 1743 tr. Columella's Husb. xii. iii, 
Such things as we make use of upon holidays, .these we 
delivered to the Larderer. 

Larderie, -ery, var. Lardry Obs. 

+ la’ldet, Obs. rare [f. Lard sb. + -et.] 
A small piece of bacon for larding meat. 

1398 Florio, Lardegli, Lardelli, the' pieces of larde, or 
lardet that they put into rostemeate. 

Lardiform (laudifpim), a. Med. [f. Lard sb. 

+ -(i)form.J Resembling lard, lardaceous. 
i860 in Fowler Med. Voc. 1888 Syd. Soc.Lex,, Lardi- 
form tissue , a term applied to a variety of scirrhous cancer 
having the appearance of lard. 

Larding (laudzn), [f. Lard sb. + -ine.] A 
commercial name for an inferior substitute for lard. 

1888 Grocer 20 Oct. , ‘ Lardine which is made from the 
refuse of lard. 1893 Daily Hews 8 May 8/6 Lardine con- 
sisted of lard and cotton seed oil. 

Lardine?’ (laudinai) . Forms: 4-5 larde- 
ner(e, 4, 7, 9 lardiner, 5 -ynar, lardnir, lard- 
nare, 6 Sc. ladinar, ladner, laidner, 7 Sc. 
lairner. [a. AF. lardiner, an altered form (? after 
gardiner Gardener ; for the form cf. vintner) of 
larder, OF. lardier, f. lard : see Lard sb.] 
fl. = Larder x. north, and Sc. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4688 (GOtt.) Ma ban a thousand celers 
Fild he wid wines.. And lardineris wid saltid fless. 1375 
Barbour Bruce v. 4x0 Tharfor the men of that cuntre, 
For sic thingis thar mellit were, Callit it ‘ the Douglas 
lardenere’. c 1450 Holland Howlat 217 Quhill the lardnir 
[MS. B. lardun] was laid, held he na houss.. 14. . Chalmer - 
Ian A yr c. 20 (Sc. Stat. I.), Item quhen Jiai opyn fische bai 
luke nocht quheder (?ai be mesale fische or wane, bat js be 
cause quhy na fischar suld mak lardnare. 1663 Tnv. Ld. 
J. Gordon's Furniture, Item, in the lairner, ane mat and 
ane pair of blankets. 1710 Colvil Whig Supplic. n. (1741) 
94 His Wardrobe and his Buttery; His Lardner and his 
Bibliotheck. 

2 . An official who has charge of a larder. Obs. exc. 
as the title of an honorary office (see quot. 1887). 
. 1 * 3 - Liber Custumarum (i860) 474 Tenu}. .par le service 
destre Chief Lardiner al Coronement nostre dit Seignur le 
Roy.] <11400 Dogg Lardy ner in Babees Bk. 358 Hoo so 
makyjt at Crystysmas a dogge lardyner and yn March 
a sowe gardyner, . .he schall neuer haue good larder ne fayre 
gardyn. 1469 Househ. Ord. (1790) 93 To see the remaines 
hadde into the lardre, and the lardener to be charged with 
it. 1507 Extracts Aberd. Reg. 11844) L 437 The fleschouris, 
baxteris, brousteris, ladinaris. 1601 F. Tate Hmtsek. Ord. 
Edw. II § 50 (1876) 34 Vsher of the larder, under the lardiner. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 473 Sculton. .was held by 
this tenure, that the Lord thereof on the Coronation daie of 
the Kings of England, should bee chiefe Lardiner. 1679 
Blount Anc. Tenures to. 1887 St. fames' s Gaz. 25 Aug. 
5/1 To the manor of Scoulton, in the county of Norfolk, is 
attached the office of Chief Lardiner, whose duty it is on 
the coronation day to attend to the provisions in the royal 
larder. 

1 3 . attrib. in ladner time, the time when cattle 
were slaughtered; also (confused with Lade®.), 
in f ladner sbip, a freight or transport ship. Sc. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist,, Scot. II. viii. 96 With 
a ladner schip [L. navi onerarid] standeng thair be chance. 
Ibid. II. ix. 237 Certane shipis callet ladner, .1805 in 
Ramsay Sco/l. 4 Scotsmen in 18 th Cent, (1888) II. li. 69 The 
laidner or slaughtering time was therefore an occasion of 
much festivity. 1861 Smiles Lives Engineers II. 97 Salted 
beef and mutton, which was stored up at ladner time, betwixt 
Michaelmas and Martinmas, -.for.. the year’s consumption. 


Larding (laudig), vbl. sb. [f. Lard v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Lard ; the preparation of 
meat for cooking by inserting pieces of fat bacon, 
f Rarely concr. Fat, grease, unguent, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 288/1 Laardynge, lardacio. 1583 
Stanyhurst rEneis m. (Arb.) 79 Soom feioes naked with 
larding smearye bebasted. c 1645 Howell Lett. 11650) I. 
v. xxxviii. 174 He is also good at Larding of meat after the 
mode of France. 1736 Bailey Housh. Diet. 376 Larding is 
done with slips of bacon which must be cut small and of 
a convenient length according to the meat or fowl that you 
would lard. 1884 Girls' Own Paper June 491/1 Larding is 
one of the advanced operations in cookery. 

b. fig. (See Lard v.) 

1674 N . Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. To Rdr., The Larding of 
Latine with High Dutch. 1687 Settle Ref. Drydett 22 
I'le..with Larding of part Quibble, and part Sophistry 
imitate his way of arguing. 

c. attribi and Comb., larding-bacon, bacon 
used in the culinary operation oi larding; + lard- 
ing money (see quot.) ; larding-needle, -pin, 

+ -prick, f -stick, pointed instruments with which 
the meat is pierced and the bacon inserted in the 
process of larding meat. 

1884 Girls' Own Paper June 491/1 *Larding bacon is 
sold by many dealers. 1670 Blount Law Diet. (1691), 

* Larding-money , in the Manour of Bradford in Com, Wilts, 
the Tenants pay to the Marquis of Winchester, their Land- 
lord, a small yearly Rent by this Name. 1870 Warne’s Every- 
day Cookery 23 * Larding needle, made with split ends, like 
a cleft stick, to receive strips of fat bacon. 1598 Florio, 
Lardamola, a lardrie, a larder, a *larding pinne. 1693 
Land. Gaz. if o. 2853/4, 1 Orange Strainer, 1 Larding Pin. 
1697 tr. C'tess D' Aunoy's Trav. 11706)201 Don Augustin in- 
treated me also, to let him have some of my Larding-Pins. 
1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 60 Put the bacon through 
and through the beef with the larding-pin. 1843 [see 
Lardon]. i6ix Cotgr., Larder ,. , to pricke, or pierce, as 
with a Warding pricke. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Vne Lardoire, a *larding sticke. 1611 Cotgr., Lardoire, 
a larding sticke, or pricke. 1694 Mottkux Rabelais iv. 
xxix. (1737) 120 He's the most industrious Larding-stick 
and Skewer-maker. 

Landing,///, a. [f. Lard v. + -ing 2.] Fat- 
tening (in trans. and intr. senses). 

1612 Drayton Paly-alb. _ xiv. 108 Th’ unweldy larding 
swine bis mawe then having fild. <71630 in Risdon Sum, 
Devon § 308 (i8ro) 315 Our lofty tower'd trees. . Did to the 
savage swine let fall their larding mast. 

Lardite (laudait). Min . [ad, mod L. lard- 
ttes (Wallerius, 1778), f. lardttm (see Lard sb.) ; 
its earlier Fr, name was * pierre de lard ’.] f a. A 
synonym of Steatite, b. A synonym of Pagodite. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 153 Indurated Steatites, 
Larditcs of Wallerius. 1814 Allan Min. Nomen. 46 Stea- 
tite .. Lardite. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) Gen. Index 817/2 
Lardite, v. pagodite. 

t LaTalet. Obs. rare— 0 . [f. Lard sb. + -let.] 
A small piece of bacon for larding meat. 

1639 Torriano, Spioccare, to lard birds with lardlets. 

Lardon (laudan), lardoon (hudfrn). Cookery. 
Also 5 lardun. [a. F. lardon (— It. lardone ), 
{. lards see Lard j< 5 .] One of the pieces of bacon or 
pork which are inserted in meat in the process of 
larding. 

c 1430 [see Lardiner i], 1633 Urquhart Rabelais n. xiv, 
The lardons or little slices of bacon, wherewith I was stuck, 
kept off the blow. 1638 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xxv. 
92 A lumpe of Veale that struts about upon its lardons. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery To Rdr., When I bid them lard 
a Fowl, if I should bid them lard with large Lardoons, they 
would not know what I meant : But when I say they must 
lard with little Pieces of Bacon, they know what I mean. 
1843 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery (ed, s) 167 The lardoons.. 
must be drawn through with a large larding-pin. 1884 
Girls’ Own Paper June 491/1 The process of inserting slips 
of bacon, called lardons, into lean meat by means of a 
larding-needle. 

Lardose (landJas). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
laordose. [?a. F. Fardoise ( ardoise slate, with 
prefixed article).] The name given to the screen 
at the hack of the high altar of Durham cathedral. 

1593 Anc. Mon. Rites, etc. Durham (Surtees) 6 Betwixt the 
said High Altar and St. Cuthbert’s Feriture is all of French 
Peere .. with faire Images of alabaster being most finely 
gilted, beinge called in the antient history the Laordose 
[ed. 1672 Lardose], the said curious wovkmanshipp of French 
Peere or Laordose reachinge in bight almost to the middle 
vault 1838 Britton Did. Archit., Lardose, a corruption 
of the French term Tarrilre dos, employed to designate 
the high altar-screen of Durham Cathedral. 1830 in Parker 
Gloss. Terms Archit. 

+ La'rdry. Obs. Forms: 6-7 lardery, -erie, 
lardarie, -y, lardria, -y. [ad. OF. larderie, f. 
lard : see Lard sb. and -ery.J = LarderI i. 

1338 Leland I tin. I. 55 The 4 [Tower] conteinith the 
Botery, Pantery, Pastery, Lardery, and Kechyn. 1394 
Baknfield Aff. Shepk. n. xiv. Then will I lay out all my 
lardarie (OfCheese, of Cracknells, Curds and Clowted- 
creame), 1398 Florio, Carnaio, Camario, a lardrie or place 
to hang and keepe meate in, 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral 
Man. hys Clarke of the Kings Kitchin, and keeper of his 
Lardarie. 1661 Cowley Adv. Exfier. Philos, in Verses 4 
Ess. (1669) 45 That it contain the Kitchin, Butteries, Brew- 
house, Bakehouse, Dairy, Lardry, Stables, &c. 

attrib. 1649 in E. B. Chancellor Hist. Richmond (1885) 
91 One little Gallery above-stayrs, used for the Pantry and 
Larderie men. 

Lardy (la-idi). a. [f. Lard sb. + -t.] Full 
of or containing lard ; fat. 

1881 Oxfordsh . Gloss, Suppl., Lardy cake, lard cake. 


Also Fatty-cake. 1888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold I. v. 98 
The pallid, lardy, stolid face of the publican. 1892 Daily 
Nevus 23 Dec. 5/6 A quality of lean and nutritious flesh 
much superior to the lardy bacons which come from foreign 
countries. 

Lardy-dardy (la\ididaudi), a. slang. [Cf. 
La-di-da.] Characteristic of an affected swell ; 
languidly foppish. 

1861 Miss Braddon Trail Serpent iv. vi. 227 You're not 
much good, my friend, says I, with your lardy-dardy ways, 
and your cold-blooded words, whoever you are. 1874 
Punch 14 Mar. 109/1 This only when the lardy-dardy swells 
are present. 1887 Illustr. Loud. News 15 Oct. 448 The 
modern * lardy-dardy ’ school [of acting]. 

Hence Xiardy -darfiy v. intr., to act the swell, 
to ‘do the la-di-da’. 

1887 S1MS Mary fane’s Mem. 58 Other men were lardy- 
dardying about, .enjoying themselves. 

t Lare \ Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. lams.] ? A sea- 
gull. 

1388 Wycup Lev. xi. x6 A strucioun, and nyjt crowe, 
a lare, and an hauke hi his kinde. 

+ Lare L Obs. [Of obscure origin ; ? connected 
with Lathe j/;.- 5 ] A turner’s lathe. 

1611 Cotgr., Tournoir , a Turne, turning wheele, or 
Turners wheele, called a Lathe or Lare. 1684 R. Waller 
Nat. Exper. 75 To take the Lump of Ice out whole, we 
made a small crease round it, where by putting it again in 
the Lare, it might be cut in two in the midst. Ibid. 77. 

Lare : see Lair, Layer, Lore. 

Laree: see Larin. 

Larel, obs. form of Laurel. 
d* Larew. Obs. Also 1 Mrdow, (larow, 
l&ruu), 2 lareaw, [OE . lardovti, for * Idrfiow 
(whence ME. Lorthew).] A teacher. 

C900 tr. Baida’ s Hist. nr. xviii. [xxiv.] (1890) 240 He htefde 
arest Trumhajre biscop him to lareowe. eg So Lindt f. 
Gosp. John iii. 2 La laruu ue uuton fisette from Gode ou 
jjecuome laruu. c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 390/35 Dogma- 
tista, lareow. a 117s Cot/. Horn. 241 Ur hlaford sanctus 
panlus. .is Jieoden lareaw. c 120a Ormin 7233 Bisskopess 
& larew ess. 

Large Garde's, a., adv,, and sb. Forms: 4-7 
lnrg, 6 largue. Sc. lairg, lairge, large, 6-7 
lardg(e, 2- large, [a. F. large, now chiefly in 
the sense ‘ broad, wide’ L. larga, fem. of largus 
abundant, copious, bountiful, profuse. The rnasc. 
largus gave OF. lare, larg (whence ME. larg, 
la/gue), but these forms were ultimately supplanted 
by the fem. form large ; though in nautical senses 
mod.F. has largue masc. and fem., adopted from 
southern dialects. Cf. Pr. larg, largue, broad, 
Sp., Pg. largo long, It. largo wide.] 

A. adj. 

d I. 1 . Liberal in giving ; generous; bountiful, 
munificent; open-handed. Also, liberal in ex- 
penditure, prodigal, lavish. (Cf. FoOL-LARGE.) 
Const, of, in. Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 143 J)e large Men and milde Men. . 
sculen beon icleoped on pe fader riht halue. a 1225 A ncr. 
R. A 30 Se uor 5 ase je muwen of drunch and of mete and of 
cloo, . . beo 3 large touward ham [servants], [auh ge Jie 
neruwure beon and te herdure to cu suluen. 13. . Guy 
Warw. (A.) 1265 He was large, curteys, and fre. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xi. 148 The landis of Scotland delt he then 
Of othir mennis landis large wes lie. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. 
T. r 391 To he liberal, that is to seyn, large by mesure. 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1393 She [Fortune] lovethe 
yonge folk and large of despeiice. c 1430 Merlin 150 Yef 
euer ye haue be large of yeftes here before, loke now that 
e be larger hensforth, 1470-83 Malory Arthur vn. vii, 
yre knyghte thou art ful large of my hors and my harneys, 
I lete the wete it coste the nonghte. c 1500 Lancelot 1765 
Beith larg and iffis frely of thi thing. 1330 Palsgr. 317/1 
Large in expence, prodigue. 1533 Grimalde Cicero’s Offices 
11. (1 558) 99 That other kinde of largegiuing wliiche proceedes 
of liberalitie. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. ix The poore 
King Reignier, whose large style Agrees not with the lean- 
nesse of his purse. 1664 J. Wilson Cheats v. iii. Dram. 
Wks. (1874) 03 Indeed I won’t 1 You have been large to me 
already. [Jolly would press money upon himl\ 1688 
Drydkn Britannia Rediv. 86 Large of his treasures. 

absol, 13 . . K. A Us. 2054 Theo large geveth ; the nythyng 
lourith. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. xii. (1889) 170 And 
therefore more despendeth the nygard than the large. 

II. Ample, wide, great. 

+ 2 . Ample in quantity ; copious, abundant. 
Obs. ; merged in sense 8. 

The early instances referring to gifts or alms may belong 
to sense 1. ■■'■■■ 

atzzsAncr. R. 168 Noble men & wummen makieS large 
relef. <21240 Ureisun in Cott, Horn. 187 Hwet dej? )>enne 
H blod iscbed on }>e rode, hwet deb benne be large broc of 
bi softe side. <11300 Cursor M. 3964 lacob ban sent him 
of his aght Giftes large, a 1400-30 Alexander 602 Large 
lyonslockisbat langeereand scharpe. C1425 Lydg .Assembly 
of Gods 2067 That to dyscerne I purpose nat to deele So 
large by my wyll hit longeth nat to me. 1532 Huloet, 
Large, aboundaunt or plentyfull, afflttens. 1378 Timme 
Calvin on Gen. 161 This. .offereth unto us, large matter of 
bewailing our misery. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) mark, xii. 40 
These shall receive larger judgement [Vulg . prolix ius 
judicium\ 1611 greater damnation]. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 1. 31 The kings of France and England gaue large money 
towards the maintenance of the army. 1635 R. N. Camden s 
Hist. Eliz. 1. an. 9. 67 She gave them large thanks. 1667 
Milton P. L. v. 358 And we have yet large day, for scarce 
the Sun Hath finisht half his journey, 
f 3 . Ample in spatial extent; allowing plenty of 
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room t spacious, roomy, capacious. Oh. ; merged 
in sense S. 

<11225 Ancr . R. 18 MakieS on ower mube mit te fume 
a creoiz, & et ‘Deus in adjutorium’, a large crooiz rail J;e 
]>reo vingres vrom abuue J>c vorheaued dun £0 jie breoste. 

<• 1330 R. Brunnk Ckron . (1810) I. 144 Large er \>o landes, 
J>at his eldres wonnen. 1382 Wyclif Heb. ix. ix Forsoth 
Crist beynge a bischop of goodis to comynge [entri.de] bi 
a larger and perfiter tabernacle [L. amplius et perjectivs ]. 
1390 Gower Con/. III. 27 He seeth her front is large and 
pleine Withuute frounce of any greine. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
10389 Olofte for to lenge in bis large sete. 1526 Pilgr. Pet/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 2b, The byrde in a cage, be the cage., 
nener so large and hye, can not be contented or quyete. 
1530 Palscr. 237/2 Large grounde, covrtil. Ibid. 317/1 
Large wyde and brode, spacieux, ample. 1604 fi. G[rim- 
stone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies v. xvti. 373 They retired 
themselves into a large place, where there were many lights. 
1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 531 Two Golden Horns on 
his large Front he wears. 

+ b. Const, of 

c. 1340 Cursor M. 22322 (Fairf.) A mikil man of stature 
heye & large of face, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 43 So is 

the Contree large of Lengthe. 1535 Covkrdalb Neh, viL 
4 As for y» cite, it was large of rowrae, and greate. 
c. fig. Of the ‘heart’ : Capacious. Cf. 6. 

In the earliest instances the expression is a literal transla- 
tion from the Heb., where ‘heart’ means intellect. 

*533 Cover dace 1 Kings iv. 29 God gaue Salomon maruelous 
greate wyszdorae and vnderstondinge, and a large hert. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 444 That uxorius King, who>,e heart 
though large, Beguil’d by fair Idolatresses, fell To Idolsfoul. 
x685 Waller H.R.H.Motherto Pr. Orange Poems 244 Tho 
streighter Bounds your Fortune did confine, In your large 
Heart was found a wealthy Mine. 1876 BLACiaE.Skwyr Relig. 

% Life 228 The brain by knowledge grows, the heart Is 
larger made by loving. 

+ 4 . Extensive in transverse dimension ; = BitQAD 
a, 1, 1 b. [The usual sense in mod. Fr.] Often 
in phrase long and large , for which wide and 
large sometimes occurs. Oh. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. 45 Bothe as longe and as 
large bi loft and by grounde. e 1400 Maundev. fRoxb.) 
v. 16 It es nere hand a c. cubites large. 1500-zo Dunbar 
Poems Ixxii. 49 Ane croce that was baith large and lang, To 
heir thai gaif that blessit Lord. 1578 Lyte Dodoem 1. viii. 
15 The great Clote hath leaves very large and long. 1599 
Abb. Abbot Descr. World (1634) 281 The Spaniards., 
entered Florida . . and there conquered a thousand miles 
wide and large. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Tran, xxxviii. 
152 Three hundred ladders made, very strong, and so large, 
that three men might easily mount up on them a front. 1667 
Milton P. L. t. 195 His other Parts . . extended long and 
large Lay floating many a rood. Ibid. vs. 223 Southward 
through Eden went a River large. 1709 Blair in Phil. 
Trans. XXVII. 141 Two Tusks zk Spans large, and 8 foot 
long. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 78 The 
Ways ought to be . . so large, that Carriages and Horses be 
no hindrance to each other when they meet. 

+ 5 . With definite measures of space and time, 
indicating the full or rather more than the full 
quantity : — Good A. 20. Oh. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 162 Leue him on thi left halite 
a large myle or more. 1529 Malory's Arthur x. lxiv, They 
fought . . two large houres and neuer brethed them. 1678 
Land. Gaz. No. 1315/1 At Bucken, a large League from 
Friburg, 1707 Ibid. 4336/7 As to the Breadth of the Chanel, 
it is a large half Mile. 1737 tr. Le Comte’s Mem. Rem. 
China iii. 79 The steps . .being almost all 10 large inches high, 
t b. Of the time of day : Fully come, full. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 352 They slepen til that it was 
pryme large. <1x470 Henry Wallace tv. 223 Thirmen went 
furth as it was large mydnycht. 

6. Of immaterial things: Wide in range or 
capacity ; comprehensive, extensive, capacious. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 93 Mater fynd Re large and brade? 1340 
Hampole Pr. Cottsc. 3915 Bot alle pis dett may )xir be qwytt 
Thttrgh large pardon, wha-swa has ite. <7x400 A pal. Loll. 8 
A feipful curat owib to notify to his sugets, were is pardoun, 
sikirar, largar, & for les price, to be bout to hissogets, 1500 
Galway Arch, in lath Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 391 
In as amputl and lardg manner as wegrauntid to anny other 
fireman. 3x548 Hall Ckron ., Hen. IP 15 b, Exhortyng 
them with large promisses and flatteryng wordes. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleulane’s Comm. 239 b, I wyll sende Ambassadours to the 
assemblye with large commission. 1595 Shahs. John 1. L 
88 Doe you not read some tokens of my sonne In the large 
composition of this man? 1606 — Tr. <5- Cr. 1. iii. 223 Fair 
leane and large security. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 305 From 
imposition of strict Laws, to free Acceptance of large Grace. 
1704 Swift Meehan. Operat. Spir. Misc. C1711) 296 A large 
Memory, plentifully fraught with Theological Polysyllables. 
a X715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 179 It was resolved, that 
whatever should be granted. . should go in so large a manner, 
that Papists should be comprehended within it. 1730-46 
Thomson Autumn 280 Vernal suns and showers Diffuse 
their warmest, largest influence. 1738 Wesley Ps. cxvt. v, 
How good Thou art, How large thy Grace 1 1778 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc, viii, (1876) 450 Notions large, nberal and 
complete. 1779-81 Johnson L, P., Smith, His memory was 
large and tenacious, 1784 Cowper Task m. 423 No portion 
left That may disgrace his art, or disappoint Large expecta- 
tion. 1793 Burke Policy Allies Wks. VII. 176, I speak of 
policy too in a large light ; in which large light, policy too 
is a sacred thing. 184a Tennyson Locksley Hall in 
Yearning for the large excitement that the coining years 
would yield.. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. 1, 106 A good 
reason for giving large powers to a trustworthy magistrate. 
a *859 ibid. xxitL (1861) V. gt The English Government .. 
had been willing to make large allowance for Berwick’s 
peculiar position. 1885 S ttt N. Bindley in Law Times Rep. 
LII. 319/2, 1 think the language is large enough to include 
them. x886 Lam Titties LiX.XXI, 172/x The court had a 
large discretion as to the joinder of parties. 

b. Of persons, with reference to some specified 
attribute or action. Const, in, of. Cf. sense r. 


c 1375 Sc. Leg.Saints, Tlteadera 220 pit art larg of cheryte. 
1574 Hellowes Guevara's Fam. Ep. 11577) 63 It is not 
a lust tiling to be large in sinning, and short in praying. 
1613 T, Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 1 When Paul would be 
large in commending the Church of the Romanes, he 
affirmeth they were full of goodnesse. 167a Wilkins Hat. 
Relig. 326 To be generous and large in their well-wishing 
and their well-doing. 1883 F. M. Peard Con trad, xxvi. He 
was large in his offers of friendship towards a young nephew 
of Mr. Pritchard’s. 

c. With reference to artistic treatment t Broad. 
1782 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. xi. (1876) 28 In his colouring 
he was large and general. 

7 . Of discourse, narrative, or literary treatment : 
Ample, copious, lengthy. Now rare. 

1477 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 799 III. 193 The 
large comunycacyon that dyvers tymes 'bathe ben had 
towcliyng the maryage of my cosyn Margery, .and my son 
lohn. 1526 Tindale Acts xx. 2 When he had gone over 
those parties-, and geveti them large exhortacions. 1577 
Frampton Joyful News 11. (1596) 80 Of many others which 
shoulde bee verie large to speake of. 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea 131 It were large to recount the voyages and 
worthy enterprises overthrowne by this pollicie. 1655 
Stanley Hist. Philos. 11. (1701) 65/1 Plutarch, hath this 
large Discourse upon it. 1675 Temple Let. to Chas. II 
Wks. 1731 II. 344 Since the Prince’s Return, I have had 
two large Discourses with his Highness. 1685 Wood Life 
X3 Apr., Mr. Wyatt spake a large speech by hart. 1705 
Hearne Collect. 23 July (O.H.S.) 1. 13 Mr. Millcs writ 
a large reply. 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. ii. 49 
These observations on Thomson.. would not have been so 
large i f there had been already any considerable criticism on 
his Character, i860 Motley Nether l. (1868) I. v.273 He fell 
into large and particular discourse with the deputies. 

+ b. Of persons : Copious in writing or speech ; 
diffuse, lengthy, prolix. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xviii. § 8 (1873) 181 Antitheta 
are theses argued pro et contra ; wherein men may be more 
large and laborious. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 11614) 108 
My intent is to bee largest in relation of those things which 
are not in the Scriptures. x6x8 Bolton Floras (1636) Ded., 
He held it more honorable to be.. the first among briefe 
writers than one among few in the large ones. 1668 Temple 
Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 II. 82 The Marquis is 
large in arguing to me, that our Interest lies in a joint War. 
1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. App. (1692) 240, I could be very 
large upon this point. 1711 Hearne Collect. (O. H.S.) III. 
136, I am afraid he will be much too large, tho’ ’tis certain 
w 1 he shall do will be very curious and learned. 1737 
Whiston Josephus, A/itiq. xn. vi. § 3 He was very large in his 
encomiums upon the young man, 1763 J. Brown Poetry 
Mas. vi. in Homer is equal, large, flowing and harmonious; 
Eschylus is uneven, concise, abrupt and rugged. 1788 
Priestley Led. Hist. iv. xxiii. 179 His work is an epitome 
of the Roman History to his own times, upon which he is 
more large. 

8. In mod. Eng., a general designation for con- 
siderable magnitude, used instead of great when 
it is not intended to convey the emotional impli- 
cation now belonging to that word. (See Great 
a. 6 .) The more colloquial or less refined synonym 
is big. 

a. Of material objects. Also in phrases like 
large of limb — 1 having large limbs 
Not ordinarily said of persons; the occasional use of 
expressions like 1 a large man ’ is somewhat playful, the 
notion being ‘ taking up a great deal of room ’. To say 
‘the larger (=‘ bigger') children' is admissible, if perh. 
somewhat unusual, but the positive (and, indeed, the com- 
parative in the singular) could not be similarly used. 

In the earlier examples there may be some notion of the 
sense ‘ample’. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan/. 288/1 Large, hey, longe, and semely, 
procerus. _ 1526 Tindale Gal. vi. 1 1 Beholae how large a letter 
I have written vnto you with myne awne honde. c 1560 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 135 Thow art moir lerge oflyth and 
lym Nor I am, besicthre. 1590 Shaks. Mlds.N.iv. 1.4 While 
I. .kisse thy faire large eares. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 46 In this toune is the Kingis castel baith 
lairge and stark. x6xx Bible Mark xiv. 15 He will shew 
you a large [Gr. jicya : earlier versions ‘ great ’J vpper 
roome furnished. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 529 Now Dragon 

f rown, larger than whom the Sun Ingenderd in the 
’ythian Vale on slime. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 805 
A large Cluster of black Grapes. — AEneid x. 432 Great 
Theron, large of Limb, of Gyant height. 1751 Affect. Harr. 
Wager 89 One of us killed a large Seal. .Such Hits as these 
were but rare, and very far from affording Supplies. 1791 
W. Bertram Carolina xc These swamps are daily clearing 
and improving into large fruitful rice plantations. 1803 
Rapton Landsc. Card. (1805) 21 We generally pronounce 
that object large, the whole of which the eye cannot at 
once comprehend. _ 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sci. $ Art 
I. 14 The large vice must b firmly fixed to the side of 
the ivork-bench. 1837 Dickens Pickvt. ii, A large lady- 
in blue satin. 1837 Mrs. Sherwood H. Milner tn. xvi. 
323 An infant, ana three or four larger children. 1840 
Marryat_/- > «oa- Jack i, He was a very large man, standing 
six feet high. 1868 Loctcyer Elem. Astron. iii. ii 16 (1879) 
qt At rising or setting, the Moon sometimes appears to be 
larger than it does when high up in the sky. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood vi, ' Is he a large man, Ma ?’ ‘ I should call him 
a large man, my dear .. but that his voice is so much larger ’. 
1895 Bookman Oct. 26/2 Plans . . should not be large folded 
sheets, but single page plans of small districts, .with a key- 
map, 1896X370 Times Rep. LXX1II. 6x5/1 There were two 
gates, one large one for carriages and the other a smalt one 
for foot passengers. 

absol. 1595 Shaks. John ir. i. xox This little abstract doth 
containe that large, Which died in Geffrey. 

Il Used in the specific names of objects to 
distinguish a kind or variety of greater size than 
the ordinary; also large-paper, a size of paper 
used for a special or limited edition of a book, 
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: & 

having wider margins than that of the ordinary 
edition ; also attrib. 

X714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5225/3 The Price of the few large 
Paper that are printed [will be] 40s. per Book in Sheets. 
1727 Chambers Cyd. s.v. Minion, The large Million, or one 
of the largest size, has its bore 33 inch diameter, and is 1000 
pounds weight. 1802 Dihdin Introd. Classics 11 note, T he 
large paper edition of this work is chiefly sought after 1837 
M AC’Giu.tviiAY Withering's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 334 Large 
White Helleborine. 1859 Stainton Brit Butterflies J,- 
Moths IX . 34 Geometra Japilionarui ( Large Emerald). 1862 
E. Newman Brit. Moths 11869) 299 The Large Nutmeg 
(Mamcstraanceps). 1878 Print. Trades Jr/iL xxv. 20 Large 
post folio size. 1883 Wallem Fish. Supply Norway 16 (Fish. 
Exhib. Publ.) ‘Large’ or North-herring. 1896 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Med. I. 192 Fatty changes in the kidneys . . Large 
white, and small white kidneys. Mod. The second edition 
of the book is <1 large octavo. % , 

e. Of collective unities, quantities, dimensions, 
or any immaterial entity of which extensive as dis- 
tinct from intensive magnitude can lie predicated. . 

1526 Tindale Rev. xxi. x6 The length was as large as the 
bredth of hitt. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. v. (16921 135 [It] 
is., in a large Degree true among us. 1751 Labelye 
Wcstm. Br. 72 At the Commissioners Desire, and before a 
very large Board, I had the Honour of explaining .. my 
Method. 1823 De Quincey Lett. Educ. ii. Wks. (i860) 
XIV. 26 Forty years are not too large a period for such 
a work. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 325 It is certainly 
now more than seven times as great as the larger of these 
two sums. Ibid. vii. II. 216 That party was not large ; but 
the . . virtues of those who belonged to it made it respectable. 
x88x Jowett Thucyd. I. 224 The simplicity which is so 
large an element in a noble nature was laughed to scorn and 
disappeared. 1895 R. L. Douglas in Bookman Oct. 22/2 
Louis [XIV] was in a large measure responsible for the 
horrors of the Revolution. Mod. He made large profits on 
some articles, but his business did not pay on the whole. 

d. Of a movement, pace, etc. : Covering a good 
extent of giound at a step. (Cf. B. 6.) 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 117 He, jo at yn 
goynge, hauys bis paas large and latly, welfare shall folwe 
him yn all his werkys. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xx. (1840) 
358 As fast as we could make our horses go, which . . was 
only a good large trot. 17. . in ‘ J. Larwood ’ (L. R. Sadler) 
Bk. Cleric. Anted. 11871) 229 [A contemporary journalist 
describes Orator Henley as entering like a harlequin by 
a door behind the pulpit, and] at one large leap jumping 
into it, and falling to work. 

te. rarely of actions or processes, with refer- 
ence to degtee. 

1660-1 Marvell Corr. xviii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 50 As I shall 
haue more busynesse or more news, I shall giue you a 
larger trouble. 1748 A nsou's Voy. 11. xiii. 276 They . . 
found every where so large a surf, that there was not the 
least possibility of their landing. 

f. Of a meal : Heavy, abundant (cf. 2). ? rare. 

1748 Anson's Voy. hi. ii. 313 Having .. made a large beef 

breakfast. 1890 Kipling Light that failed vi, After a large 
lunch they -went down to the beach. 

g. Of sounds heard in auscultation : Full, 
sonorous. Also of the pulse : Full. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 544 note, If a pulse 
be both hard and large, it is a strong pulse also. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 10 To the first [‘class] belong the 
large or sonorous, the small or sibilant, and the intermediate 
or subsibilant rhonchi. Ibid. 142 The large, coarse, toneless 
rattles produced by mucus and air in the trachea and 
larger bronchi. 

h. With an agent-noun or its equivalent : That 
is engaged in the occupation or business implied 
on a large scale. 

1883 Manclt. Exam. 29 Oct. 5/4 The largest calico printer 
in the world. 1891 J. G. Baton A. utobiog. 4 Large farmers 
and small farmers. 1892 Law Times XCII. 177/2 A very 
large oyster planter. 

9 . Of speech or manner : Pompous, imposing, 
assuming airs of grandeur, ‘ big ’. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 187 Your large speeches, may your 
deeds approue. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) III. 153 
The prerogative was always named in large and pompous 
expressions. 1894 Hale Caine Manxman m. xx. 192 
Caisar made a prolonged A-hm ! and said in a large way, 
‘ Has the carriage arrived ? ’ 

IU. Not rigorous or restricted*.; lax, free. 
[Developed from sense 3.] 
j- 10 . Indulgent, lax ; not strict or rigorous. Oh. 
c 1440 Jacob’s Well xvi. 108 Takyng non hede of Jn 
wycked suspectys .. ne of j>i consentyng to euyll, ne of 
jri large conscyence. 1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) N ij, Kings 
. . ought . . to be carefull, that they put not couetous men 
& such as haue a large conscience in publick offices & 
authority. 1604 Parsons 3 rd Pt. Three Cowers. Eng, 
374 The King, vpon his first breach with the Pope, was 
somewhat carelesse & large towards the protestants. x6og 
Bible (Douay) 1 Sam. xxiv. Comm., A large conscience 
sticketh at nothing. 1694 Strype Mem. Cranmer HE 
xxx vi. 456 When King Henry was large towards the Protes- 
tants, Cranmer was so also. 1733 Neal Hist. Pttrit. 1 1. 
245 If the Puritans were too strict in keeping Holy the 
Sabbath, his Grace [Laud] was too large in his indulgence. 
+ 11 . Having few or no restrictions or limita- 
tions ; allowing considerable freedom. Also said 
of persons with respect to their thought or 
action. 

c 1510 Lytellgeste Robyn hode (W. de W.) vn. 108 Smyte 
on boldely sayd Robyn I gyue the large leue. a 1548 Hall 
Citron., Hen, IV 10 It was concluded, that kyng Richard 
should continew in a large prisone. 1635 R. N. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz. ill. an. 27. 267 Shee besought that she might be 
kept in larger custody. 167* Milton P. R. i. 365 Leaving 
my dolorous Prison I enjoy Large liberty to round this 
Globe of Earth. 1680 Connect. CoLRcc. (1859) III. 299 Our 
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People in this Colony are, some strict Congregational! men, 
others more large Congregational! men, and some moderate 
Presbeterians. 1793 in Morse Amer. Geog. (1796) I. 274 
General Baptists.. who hold Large Communion. 

+ b. Liberated, free. Const, of. Obs. rare. 
tfioo Fairfax 'Tasso 1. Ixxxiv. 18 Of burdens all he set the 
Paynims large. 

f c. Of ‘ circumstances ’ : Easy. Obs. 

1738 Neal Hist. Ptiril. IV. 404 Many families who the 
last week were in large circumstances, were now reduced to 
beggary. 

■f 12 . Of language : Used in a wide sense, loose, 
inaccurate. Obs. rare. 

C1400 Lai franc's Cirnrg . 305 Cauterium is seid in ij. 
maners, bat is to seie large & streit {L. cauterium dicitnr 
duobus modis, large stride], c 1449 Pkcock Re fir. 1. xix. 
xx6 In thillc maner of vnpropre and large speche, in which it 
may thotq vnpropirli be seid that [etc.]. 

1 ' 13 . Of speech, etc.: Free, unrestrained; (in 
bad sense) lax, licentious, improper, gross. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 804 Sommenseyn he [Diomede] 
was of tunge large. £-1380 Wyci.if Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 73 

1 >ei seie 11 Jjat Baptist was to harde, and Cristis lyfe was to 
arge, but Jpei have founden a good mene. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
4144 On me he leyetb a pitous charge, Bicause his tunge 
was to large, c 1401 Lydg. Flour Curtcsye 157 Dredfnl 
also of tonges that hen large. 1553 Giumalde Cicero's 
Offices 1. (1538) 46 The very maner of our jesting muste not 
be to large nor unsober. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado n.-iii. 206 
The man doth fear God, howsoeuer it seemes not in him, by 
some large ieasts hee will make. Ibid. iv. i. 53, I neuer 
tempted her with word too large. 

14 . Naut. Said of a wind that crosses the line of 
the ship’s course in a favourable direction, esp. on 
the beam or quarter. (Cf. F. vent largue ; also 
FliEE a. 13 b.) 

1591 in Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) III. 491 When the wind 
came larger we waied anchor and set saile. 1627 Capt. ; 
Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 44 When a ship sailes with 
a large wind towards the land. 1669 Narborough in Acc. \ 
Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 8 As we got Southerly and the | 
Wind grew large, we might alter our Course when we i 
would. 1748 Anson's Voy. ti. vii. 215 As we had the wind 
large, we kept in a good depth of water. 1769 Falconer 
Did. Marine (1780) K k 3 b, The ships .. have the wind six 
points large, or more properly on the quarter; which is con- I 
sidered as the most favourable manner of sailing, because ] 
all the sails co-operate to increase the ship’s velocity. 183* i 
in Kipping Sailmaking (ed, 2) 185. 

IV. 15 . Comb. a. Parasynthetic combinations, 
unlimited in number, as large- acred, -bayed ,-bodied, 
-boned, -brained, - browed , - celled , -finned , - flawed, 

- framed , -fronded, -grained, -hcadedgideaed, - leaved , 
-limbed, - looked , - lugged , -moulded, -natured, - quar- 
tered . , -sized, -souled, - spaced , -ihoughted, -utter- 
anced, - viewed , -wheeled adjs. ; also large-bore , 
-calibre, - scale , -type adjs. b. Combinations with 
pa. pples., in which large is used as a complement, as 
large-drawn , -grown , -made adjs. c. Special comb.: 
large-eyed a., having a large eye or large eyes ; 
characterized by wide open eyes ; large-greaved<z., 
the specific epithet of the S. American tortoise 
Podocnemis expansa, having the legs protected by 
large greave-like plates ; large-ltinged a. Path., 
characterized by enlargement of the lungs; large- 
minded a., having a liberal or generous mind ; 
marked by breadth of ideas ; taking a large view 
of things; hence large-mindedness (in recent Diets.) ; 
large- mouth., a variety of the black bass, Micro - 
pterus salmoides ; f large-parted a., of great parts 
or talents. Also Large-handed, Large-hkam’ed. 

1737 Pope Hot. Epist. 11. ii. 240 Heathcote himself, arid 
such *large-acred men. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iii. 1 15 The 
*large-bay’d Barne. *693 Drydhn Persius (1697) 500 Such 
as were to pass for Germans : . . ‘Large Body’d Men. 170a 
Land. Gaz. No. 3849/4 A roan Gelding, . . large Body’d. 
1834 H. Miller Sck. A Schm. (1858) 320 A tall, large- 
bodied, small-headed man. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. 84 A giant of a man . . ’barge-boned and scraggy. 
1839 Geo. Eliot A . Bede i, A large-boned muscular man 
nearly six feet high. 1898 Daily News x Mar. 3/4 The old 
♦large bore pistols. 1874 Carpenter Mint. Phys. 1. ii. § 88 
(1879) 98 * Large-brained persons, of strong Intellectual and 
Volitional powers. 1832 Tennyson Pal. Art xli, Plato the 
wise, and ‘large-brow’d Verulam. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 28 Apr. 
7/2 Nine ‘large-calibre cannon. 1873 Bennett & Dyer 
Sacks' Bet. 440 Smallereells enclosing a ’’larger-celled tissue. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Lay Brown Rosary 11,112 The great 
willow, her latdce before, ‘Large-drawn in the moon, lieth 
calm on the floor. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist, E. Bard. 
1 . 105 The ‘large-dugged sow. 18x8 Shelley Homer's Hymn 
to Sun 4 Euryphaessa, ‘large-eyed nymph. 1861 J. Brent in 
A rchseol. Cant. IV. 28 A large-eyed needle or bodkin. 1876 
Gao. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxix. 2 14 A huge-eyed gravity. 
as 1661 Holyday Juvenal 91 The fair trout and *larg-fin’d 
barbel. 1563 Golding Ovid's Met. m. (1593) 62 Tone of 
them cald jolliboy a great And ‘largeflewd hound. 1890 
‘Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 311 ’’Large- 
framed healthy wethers. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
570 The most exquisite dark-green, ‘large-fronded moss. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1 . 15 Corn which is ‘large grained 
and fine. 1816 W. Phillips Min. 129 Of a large-grained and 
soft calcareous stone. 1838 Greener Gunnery 39 Large- 
grained gunpowder. 1880 Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 253 These 
* Large Grieved Tortoises line theshallow water in great rows. 
1603 Drayton Barons Wars vx. xxviii. 131 The tree.. Whose 
*)arge grown e body doth repulse the wind. 1828 Miss 
Mitfqrd Village Ser. hi. 75 That stunted and ‘large- 
headed appearance which betokens a dwarf. 1883 P. Brooks 
Perm. 279 ‘Large-idead, or small-idead, appreciative or un- 
appreciative. *891 T. Hardy Tess xxvii, The ‘large-lea Yed 
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rhubarb and cabbage plants. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. v. 
238 Where once the portly Oke, and ‘large-Iimb’d Popler 
stood. 1623 Milton Ps. cxxxvi. 69 Large-lim’d Og he did 
subdue. 1647 Crashaw Poems 105 These curtained windows, 
this self-prison'd eye Out-stares the lids of *large-look’d 
tyranny. 1661 K. W. Coif. Ckarac., Informer <1860) 47 
A.. ‘large luyg'd eagle ey'd hircocervus. 1896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. I. 315 Emphysema, in the tense or *large-lunged 
form. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 221 A ’’large- 
made though meagre woman. 1723 Young Sai._ iv. 11 
’’Large-minded men. 1833 J. H. Newman A rians 111.1.(1876) 
247 A generous and large-minded prince. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess v. 509 That ‘large-moulded man, His visage ail 
agrin as at a wake. 1893 Outing (U. S.) XXII. 94/1 In the 
fresh pond above Nag’s Head . .are found the *large-mouth 
black-bass [etc.]. 1897 ibid. XXX. 210/2 Florida large-mouths 
weighing well up in the ‘teens ’. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
Char. Wks. ( Bohn 1 1 1 . 37 They are *large-natured, and not so 
easily amused as the southerners, a 1659 Bp. Browning 
Scrm. (1674) II. xv iii, 234 Quick and ‘large-parted men. 1689 
Laud. Gaz. No. 2432/4 A Marge Quartered brown Gelding. 
1897 Westm. Gaz. 14 Apr. 1/3 The ‘large-scale maps of 
Essex and Norfolk, a 1678 Marvell Poems, Appleton Ho,, 
When ’’larger-sized men did stoop To enter at a narrow- 
loop. 1763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. H. >ed. a) 256 The 
Largest-sized cattle should be placed next the plough. 1853 
Sir" H. Douglas Miiit. Bridges (ed. 3) 271 Two or three 
large-sized pickaxes. 17x5 Tickell Iliad 10 The *Large- 
soul’d Greeks consent, 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 

1 . 10S How much we owe still to that large-souled Augustine. 
18S6 Geo. Eliot E. Holt Introd., The ‘large-spaced, slow- 
moving life of homesteads _ and far-away cottages. 1871 
E. F. Burr Ad Fidem viii. 139 ‘Large-thoughted policy. 
1899 Westm. Gas. 2 Feb. 2/3 The Targe- type letters. 1870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 133 His ‘large- 
utteranced genius. x8gz Forln. II ev. LI. 741 A clear-headed 
andMarge-viewed student of architecture, i860 W. G. Clark 
in Vac. Tour 49 A ‘large-wheeled single-horse vehicle. 

33 . adv. 

f 1. Amply ; fully, quite, by a great deal ; abun- 
dantly. Chiefly north, and Sc. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8812 (Cott.) It wanted large an eln on 
lenght. c 1340 Ibid. 7332 (Fairf.) Saul.. was heyer Jxen any 
man large hi ameten span. C1470 Henry Wallace v. 204 Xv 
fute large he lap out of that in, 1330 Palsgr. 3x7/2 Large 
open, patent. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1327/1 
Garded with such a sufficient companie as might expresse 
the honor of iustice the larger in that behalfe. 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc. ! 281 It is a question if 
papains politicus be not large worse nor papatus ecclesias- 
ticus. 1666 J. Livingstone in Life (1845) I. 163 There was 
large more of that sort the year before. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xi. 728 A Vessel of huge bulk . . and in the side a dore Con- 
triv'd, and of provisions laid in large For Man and Beast. 

1 2. Liberally, generously. Obs. 

1477 Marg- Paston in P. Lett. No. Sox III. 197 That I 
dele not evenly with theym to geve Iohn Paston so large, and 
theym s'o lytyll. *396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 
63 Mail- bountiful and large thay lyue, than evin thair. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 317 Well we may afford Our givers 
thir own gifts, and large bestow From large bestowd. 

T 3. Freely, unrestrainedly, boldly. Obs. 

la 1400 Marti Artk. 1784 ^one kynge .. karpes fulle large 
Re-cause lie killyd this kene. c 1440 York A/yst. xx. xr8 
But 3itt, sone, sehulde }>ou lette Here for to speke ouere 
large. [Cf. in large, C. 8 a.] c 1500 Notbrmvne Maid 167 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. II 279 Theirs be the charge That speke so 
large In hurting of my name. 

+ 4. Of speech and writing: At length, fully. Obs. 
1501 PlnmptonCorr. (Camden) 154 As for all other causes, 
this bringer can shew to you by mouth, as larg as I can 
wryte. 1534 Latimer in Foxe A, <§■ M. (1563) 982 , 1 cannot 
speake Latin, so longe and so large. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hih. 1. xv. {181,0! 172 As I need not huger to expresse it. 
£1645 Milton Sonn., On ike new forcers of Conscience 20 
New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large. 1676 1 . Mather 

K. Philip's War (1862) 83, I thought to have written some- 
what more large with respect to Reformation. 

f 5. ? Far and wide. Obs. 

<2x400 Destr. Troy 741 j>ow loket not large, for lust fiat Jze 
blyndit. 

■f 6. With big steps ; with ample gait. Obs. 

164 z Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. iv. iv. 254 Quick and large- 
striding minds loving to walk together. 1693 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3063/4 A black Gelding, above 14 hands,. .Trotts large. 
7. Naut. a. With a ‘large’ wind; with the 
wind on the quarter or abaft the beam ; * with the 
wind free when studding sails will draw’ (Smyth); 
off the wind ; chiefly in to sail, go large, (Cf. 
Free adv. c.) 

[1313 Douglas AKrteis vi. i. 1 Thus wepand said, and leit 
his flot go large (L. classique immittit habenas).] 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xii. 57 If you weather him,., 
be will laske, or goe targe, a 1688 Dk, Buckhm. Cabin-Boy 
Wks. 1703 II. xox He could Sail a Yatcht both nigh and 
large. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. v. 342 The proas, .lying much 
nearer the wind than any other vessel.. have an advantage, 
which no vessels that go large can ever pretend to. 1789 
Trans. Soc. A rtsVll. 210 It can only operate to steer a ship 
large (and that but very wildly). 1793 Smeaton Edystone 

L, § 139 Two points behind the beam (or large). 1794 
Rigging %■ Seamanship II. 263 The ship runs . . large. 
a 1845 Hood Pain in Pleasure-Boat 16 Nothing, Ma’am, 
hut a little slop ! go large, Bill 1 keep her full ! 

b. By and large : see By adv. 1 d. f Also fig. 
In one direction and another, all ways. 

1669 [see By]. 1706 [Ward] Wooden World Dissected 
(1708) 33 Tho’ he tries every Way, both by and large, to 
keep up with his Leader. Ibid. 106 Take this same plain 
blunt Sea- Animal, by and large, ,. and you’ll find him of 
more intrinsick Value. 

c. ? Wide of a particular course/whether one’s 
own or another’s. 

1670 Lond. Gaz, No. 519/2 The Sally man got large from 
him. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 232 She kept 
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away large, and at too great a distance to perceive any 
j US ‘ ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 1. 15 Why are you 
blind? d — n you, steer large, You’ll get aboard of that coal 
barge. 

d. Naut. and Mil. To go or lead large : in a 
manoeuvre, to break off at a particular point from 
the course marked out, and proceed straight ahead. 

*749 C/' 1 ’’ 1 ’; Innes in Naval Citron. III. 93 Did not the 
Strafford, .obey the Signal for leading large. 1797 Nelson 
in Nicolas Disp. (1843) 1L 341 Perceiving the Spanish 
Ships all to bear jup before the Wind, .. evidently with an 
intention of forming their_ Line going large, joining their 
separated Division,, .or flying from us — to prevent either of 
their schemes from taking effect, I ordered the ship to he 
wore. 1833 Regitl. Instr. Cavalry 1. plate 1, 3 Leading 
File circle. 4 Go large. 

C. sb. 

I. The simple word. 

■+1. Liberality,botmty; ? also = L,\RGFSS 2 c. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 27861 Frenes of hert and large of gift. 
t377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 43 It bicometh to a kynge to 
kepeand to defende, And conquerour of conquest his iawes 
and his large. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr, 451 To he 
Conservyd Afro dampnacion vnder the large off thy Charyte. 
1537 ' n Strype Eccl. Mem. II. i. 3 When the prince was 
christened .. Garter .. proclaimed his name in the foun 
following ‘God.. grant good life and long to the.. Prince 
Edward. . Large, Large ’. 
t 2. Extent, size. Obs. 

c 1470 Golagros * Gtvw. 24X The land wes likaud in large 
and lufsum to call. 

f 3. ? Freedom. Obs. (Cf. 6, 9 below.) 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 182 So that welthe with measure 
shalbe conbyned. And lyberte his Isu-ge with measure sh.dl 
make. 

4. A/us. The longest note recognized in the 
early notation, equivalent to two or three ‘ longs 
according to the rhythm employed; also, the 
character by which it was denoted, viz. osj or i~ ] . 

a 1347. Prov. in A-ntiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 406 He may not 
make bis brevys to short, nor his largs to longe. 1394 Barn- 
field Sheph. Cant, iii, My Prick-Song’s alwayes full of 
Largues and Longs, 1397 Morley Introd. Mas. 9. 1603 
J. Davies Microcosm. (1878) 81 O let the longest Largs he 
shortest Briefes In this discordant Note, 1609 Bouland 
Ornith. Microl. 39 A Large is a figure, whose length is 
thrise as much as his breadth, hauing on the part toward 
your right hand a small tayle. 1706 A Bedford Temple 
Mus.x. i. 227 In Process of Time, they added a longer Note, 

. .which they called a Large. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Note. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 

II. Phrases. 

5. At large, a. At liberty, free, without restraint. 
+ At more large -, at greater liberty. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 396 He . .lete him go at large to 
lepe where lie wolde. a 1420 Hocclevb De Reg. Princ. 277 
Hy tyrne it is to. .walke at large out of ]>i prisoun. 1470-85 
Malory A rthvr v. lx, I wilie slee the and euer I maye gete 
the at large. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxxix. 533 
Thare king detennyned to departe, and go and lye in 
garysons, to be at more large. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
May 40 Letting their sheeps runne at large. 1667 Milton 
P.L. i. 213 Left him at large to his own dark designs. Ibid. 
ill. 430 Here walk’d the Fiend at large in spacious field. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 134 ? 2, I always kept Company 
-with those who lived most at large. 1724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (18401 106 ’The enehiy . . lived a little at large, too 
much for good soldiers, about Cirencester. 1727 Pope, etc. 
Art of Sinking 76 Small beer, which is indeed vapid and 
insipid, if left at large and let abroad. 1833 Hr. Mautineau 
Briery Creek iv. 93 Whether appropriated, or left at large 
because they cannot be_ appropriated, 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev, I. vn. i, The King is conquered ; going at large on his 
parole. *878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 353 They felt also that 
Hannibal was still at large, and it might not be well to drive 
him to despair. 

b. In an unsettled or unfixed state; not limited 
or confined one way or another. ? Obs. 

i6xx Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. i. (16x4) 1/2 Which as a 
matter merely conjectu rail.. I leave at large, a 1713 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I. 183 Another point was fixed by the Act 
of Uniformity, which was more at large formerly. 1782 
Cowper Friendship 136 On points which God has left at 
large. How fiercely will they meet and charge ! 1833 I. 
Taylor Fauat. vi. 169 The tremendous doctrine of eternal 
perdition., will remain at large. .to be drawn on this side or 
that as may best subserve the purposes of intimidation. 

c. Of speech or writing : At length, in full, 
fully. 

1472-3 Rot. Part. 12 <?- 13 Edw. IV 1 36 As in the said your 
Letters Patentes therof is conteyned more at large. 1387 
Masgall Govt. Cattle (1627) 158 1 here he shall finde written 
all things more at lardge. xsg6 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 8, I . . will explicat mair at lairge quhilkes to 
Scotland ar proper. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Yng, Raw 
Preacher (Arb.) 22 His prayer is conceited, and no man 
remembers his Colledge more at large. 1660 Trial Regie. 
23 If you plead Not guilty; you_ shall be heard at large. 
*668 Dhyden Evening' s Love ll. L Wks. 1883 III. 287 I’ll 
wait on you some other time, to discourse more at large of 
astrology. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11, xi. (1840) 237, 1., told 
him the story at large. *845 Stephen Comm, Laws Eng. 
(X874) II.295 As was explained at large in a former chapter. 
1890 Spectator 1 Nov. 590/2 The Oxford speech, which 
Mr. Froude quotes at large. 

f d. In full size: said e.g. in contrast with the 
smaller scale of a model or abridgement. (Cf. 8 b.) 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L, iv. iv, 173 A land itselfe at large, a 
potent Dukedome, 1606 — Tr, <?- Cr. 1. iii. 346 There is 
seene The baby figure of the Gyant-masse Of things to come 
at large. *793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 128 The design for 
the Lighthouse.. was subject to some change in entering on 
the detail of the work at large. *799 Han. More Fern, 
Ecittc. (ed. 4) I. x8x Abridgments., are put. .into the hands 
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of youth, who have, or ought to have, leisure for the works 1 
at large. 

e. As a whole, as a body ; in general ; (taken) 
altogether. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 156 So to the Lawes at large 
I write my name. 1645 Fuller Good Tk. in Bad T. (1841) 

14 Not only of the commission at large but so of the 
quorum. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xx, I now therefore was 
left once more upon the world at large. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. V. 179 All punishments are for example towards 
the conservation of the people at large. 1833 Ht. Martinkau 
Brooke Farm viii. 102 He would be serving me and society 
at large. 1BS2 H. Spencer First Princ. u. i. § 36 (1875) 
130 Moral Philosophy and Political Philosophy, agree with 
Philosophy at large in the comprehensiveness of their 
reasonings and conclusions. 1868 Pref to Digby's Voy. 
Medit. 36 The credit which they obtained him with the 
people at large. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 415 In his 
own day he was the poet of England at large. 

f. In a general way ; in a general sense ; with- 
out particularizing. Now rare. 

1625 Bacon Ess.. Stud. (Arb.) 9 And Studies themselues 
doe giue forth Directions too much at Large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. 16^0 Fuller Joseph's Coat vi. 
(1867) 165 And he not only their acquaintance at large, but 
In ordinary. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 191 Not to know at 
large of things remote From use,, .but to know That which 
before us lies in daily life. 1670 R. Montagu in Bncclmch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 485 Promises made at large. 
1718 Atterburv Serm. (1734) 1. 181 Whether these were of 
the Number of the Eleven, or only Disciples at large. 1896 
LawQ. R tv J uly 199 The Official Receiver rau-t find fraud, 
not at large, but against the particular examinee, 
f g. To the open ; away, off. Ohs. 

1346 J. Heywood Prop. 11867) 35 If this nightes lodgeyng 
and bordyng Male ease the, . . Then welcome, or els get the 
streight at large. 

h.. In the open sea. rare. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. t. § 3 Who had rather 
venture at large their decayed bottoine then bring her in to 
be new trim’d in the dock. 

+ i. Over a large surface or area ; abroad. Ohs. 
1579 Spenser Shepk, Cal. Oct. 44 There may thy Muse 
display her fluttryng wing, And stretch her selfe at large 
from East to West. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 300 
The first thing hee doth is to stretch out his handes at large. 
1675 Land. Gaz. No. 1029/3 We hear that he has quartered 
his Cavalry at large, for their better refreshment in several 
neighbouring Villages. 1713 Leoni Palladio's Archil. 
(1742) I. 101 Seeing that the . . legions were so close and 
crouded, he commanded them to set themselves more at 
large . . so they might have room to handle their Weapons. 
1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 229 They would by their living 
so much at large, be much better prepared, .than if the same 
Number of People lived close together. 

j. Ncmt. going large’ (see B. 7 a). 

1737 Capt. Randall in Naval Chroit. XIV. 98 We.. tried 
them before the Wind-then at large. 

k. Law. (See quot.) 

1767 Blackstone Comm. II. Hi. 34 Common in gross or at 
large, is such as is neither appendant nor appurtenant to 
land, but is annexed to a man’s person; being granted to 
him and to his heirs by deed ; or [etc,]. 

l . U.S. Said of electors or elected who repre- 
sent the whole of a State and not merely a district 
of it. 

1741 B. Lynch Diary fi88o) 161, I was again chose a 
Counsellor in ye 1st 18, and my Coz. Wm. Browne chose 
a Counsellor at Large. 1864 Webster s. v., Electors at 
large, electors chosen to represent the whole of a State, in 
distinction from those chosen to represent one of the districts 
in a State. x 883 Bryce Amer. Comtnw. I. xiii. 166 The 
additional member or members are elected by the voters of 
the whole State on a general ticket, and are called ‘repre- 
sentatives at large 

m. Without definite aim or specific application. 
1863 H. Cox Instil. 11. xi. 569 The pleadings are at large 

. .and do not tend to definite issues. 1891 Edin. Rev, July 
{Tales R. Kipling), He knows that a single stroke well 
aimed returns a better result than a score which are 
delivered at large. 

1 6 - At one’s large : at liberty. Ohs. 
ct 384 Chaucer II. Fame tt. 237 While eche of hem is at 
his large, Lyght thinge vpwarde and downwarde charge, 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1455 It sore me agaste To 
bynde me, where I was at my large. £-1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 1176 pan myght we leue all at oure large. 1479 
Plump ton Corr, (Camden) 34 , 1 will that ye suffer him to be 
at his larg without longer enpresonment. 1302 Arnolde 
Chrott. (rSn) 114 Thex, . may , . at ther large and libartie. . 
goo and come. 

+ 7 . At the large : at the utmost. Ohs. 

laxqpo Morte Arth. 447 Seuene dayes to Sandewyche, 
I sette at the large, Sexty myle on a daye. 

8. In large, fa. In a free, unrestrained, or bold 
manner. Obs. 

41460 Tnumley Myst. xviit. 90 Neuer the les, son, yit 
shuld thou lett her for to speke m large. [Cf. York Myst . 
xx. 1 18 Here for to speke ouere large, ] 

b. On a large scale ; opposed to in little, (Also 
in the large . ) 

*614 Sylvester Little Bartas 13 To do, in Little, what 
in Large was done. 1662 J, Bare rave Pope Alex. VII 
(r 867) 148 The copies of which [picture] in large I gave, 
one to his Ma 11 ',. another., to my patron. 1712 J. James 
tr. Le Blond's Gardening 36 The .. Plates represent, in 
large, the same Designs.. as those described in little. 1793 
Smeaton Rdystone L. § 219 note, I have made trial of this 
method, both in small and in large. 1840 Arnold Let. in 
Life Corr. (1844) II, ix. 200 Viewed in the large, as they 
are seen in India. 1835 Browning Old Piet. Florence xxi, 
Where the strong and the weak, this world’s congeries, 
Repeat in large what they practised in small, 

1 ‘ 0 . To the (or ones) large : to or into a state 
of freedom. Obs. 


*3. . Evang. Nicoa . 1032 in Archiv Stud. next. Sfir. LIII. 
41J How pat he wan o way ffro presoune vn to pe large. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10996 Philmen the fre kyng. . He lete to 
pe large. 41300 Melusine xxxvi. 255 He was out of the 
lane i£ came to his large. 

flO. "With, the largest: iu the most liberal 
fashion. Obs. 

1323 Ld. Burners Froiss. II. cxviii. [cxiv.] 339 They 
.. payed euery thynge with the largeste [Fr. lien (j- large * 
went], so that euery man was contente. 

Large (lately), v. ff. Large a. Cf. OF. largir \ 
and (with sense 3) F. larguer .] 
f 1. trans. To enlarge, increase, widen. Obs. 
a 1340 Hamfoi.e Psalter cxliifi]. 6, 1 largid my willys and 
my werkis. Ibid. Cant. 499 Largid is my mouth abouen 
my emnys. 41380 Wyclif Serm. del. Wks. II. 248 For his 
propre or pryvy avauntage shulde not man lette to large pis 
love. 1382 — 1 Citron, xvlii. 3 Whanne he wente for to 
largen h is em pyre vnto the flode of Eufraten. 4 1440 Promp. 
Pam. 2S8/1 Largyn, or make large, amplio, ainpufico. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul n. i. 1. viii, To large their spirit By 
vaster cups of Bacchus. 

t b. intr. ?To increase {in something). 

41380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 341 pus we largen in sacra- 
mencis, for iche good sensible dede pat we don, or pat 
springith of maunes charite, may be called a sacrament, 
f 2 . intr. To get or keep away from or wide (of). 
1506 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 60 With mervayllous 
dyflycultie we larged frame the shore, 
b. Plant. Of the wind : To become ‘ large ’. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 116 Thwart Cape 
Froward, the wind larged with us. 1633 T. James Voy. 
r8 The winde larged, and wee stowed away S. S. W. 1890 
Hall Caine Bondman xxiv. HI. 4 Suddenly the wind 
larged again. 

f Larked, ppl . a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -ed L] 
Enlarged, unconstrained, slack. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxiii. 26 He werketh In disciplyne, 
and the largid [v.r. large, Vulgate lax a) hood to hym 
seeheth to resten, and secheth fredam. 

Lar^e-handed, a. (Stress variable.) 

■p 1 . fig. Grasping, rapacious. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Timm iv. i. xi Large-handed Robbers your 
graue Masters are. 

2 . fig. Generous, liberal, open-handed. 

a 1628 [implied in Large-handedness], 1883 Cassell's 
Encycl. Diet, s.v., Large-handed charity. 

3 , lit. Having large hands. 

1896 0 . Schreiner in Fortnightly Rev. Aug. 233 They 
[Boers] are generally large-limbed, large-handed men. 

Hence Iiarge-ha' ndedness (,n quot. ? lavish- 
ness, or ? rapacity). 

<1x628 F. Grevillk Sidney xvi. J1652) 208 Shee watched 
over the nimble Spirits, selfe-seeking or large handednesse 
of her active Secretaries. 

Large-hearted, a. (Stress variable ) Having 
a large heart (see Large a. 3 c) ; magnanimous, 
generous ; having wide sympathies. 

1643 Waller C'tess Carlis’e in Mourning 32 Such as 
made Sheba's curious Queen resort To the la r ge hearted 
Hebrews famous Court. 1842 Manning Serm. ii. (1848) I. 
22 We see some men large-hearted and generous, denying 
themselves, almost above measure. 1863 Pusey Truth, ling. 
CJt. 17 It is strange to contrast his niggard concessions with 
the large-hearted statements of Roman Catholics of other 
days. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. Pref. 27 Large- 
hearted and open-handed too he was, when a real case was 
brought before him. 

Hence Sjavge-Bea-rtedness, magnanimity, gene- 
rosity. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xvii. (1647) 452 In regard of 
Reasonable and Spiritual Desires, The effects of this affec- 
tion are : Large-heartedness and Liberality. *831 D. Jer- 
rold St. Giles xxiii. 241 The cobbler . . being mightily 
touched by the large-heartedness of Blast. . 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Serm. iv. (1877) 87 Suddenly endowed with a new 
large-hearted ness and benevolence. 

Largely (laudjli) , adv. Also 3-4 largeliche, 
4-6 largly, -lie, 5 largele, 6 Sc. lairglie. [f. 
Large a. +■ -nr 2.] i n a large manner. 

1 . Liberally, generously, bountifully. Now arch. 
and with mixture of sense 2. 

4 1230 Mali Meld. 29 pat he nule gladluche ifinde Pe Iarge- 
liche al pat te biheoued.. X297 R.Glouc, (Rolls) 7869 He ?ef 
. . To abbeys and to priories largeliche of is golde. <2x300 
Cursor M. 27873 He may . . largely do almus dede. c X49X 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. viii. 22 Some tyme they wyll yeue 
largely. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 258 Take with you Gold, 
and Silver., and depart largely thereof unto your men of 
warre. 1383 Golding Calvin on Dent, lxix. 421 Wee haue 
gods grace much largel.ier towardes vs. 1827 Keble Chr, 
V. Sund, after Ascension, Largely Thou givest, gracious 
Lord, Largely Thy gifts should be restor'd,. X879 Browning 
Pheidipptdes 48 Too rash Love in its choice, paid you so 
largely service so slack ! 

2 . Copiously, abundantly; in a large measure ; 

I to a great extent ; extensively, greatly, consider- 
ably, much. 

. <2x225 After. R. its So largeliche ant so swucSe vleau pet 
ilke blodi swot of his blisfiue bodie. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. m. 138 For thorw lesynges 3e laccben largeliche mede. 
*469 Plwnplon Corr. (Camden) 23 For and it go to matter 
in law, it will cost mony largely. 4x470 Henry Wallace 
xi, 879 He . . Send to the Erll, and thanlut him largele. 2329 
More Oyaloge 1, Wks. 139/2 What so euer fashion of wor- 
shipping of Latria be, the same is as largely done to salutes 
ana ymages as to god, 1380 Sidney Ps. xvm. vi, He lifted 
me, unto a largly noble place. 1394 Bacon Let. to A. Bacon 
in Spedding Lett. (1861) I. 340 There is a collection of Dr. 
James, of foreign states, jargeliest of Flanders, which [etc.]. 
x6it Bible x. Macc, xvi. x6 When Simon and his sonnes 


had drunke largely. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 210 
They sup largely. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 482 The 
salacious Goat encreases more ; And twice as largely yields 
her milky Store. X747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 114 
Drink largely of warm. Lemonade. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iv. I. 432 The patient was bled largely. . 1880 Geikie 
Phys. Geog. iv. § 24.. 228 Water enters largely into the com- 
position of the bodies both of plants and animals. X887 
Lightfoot Leaders North. Ch. (1891) 3 The prosperity of 
a Church, as of a Nation, depends largely on its connexion 
with the past. 1891 Freeman Si. Fr. Trav. 120 These 
surrounding hills are largely rocky. 

+ b. With words expressive of quantity or 
extent: Fully, quite. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10528 Al a 3er largeliche this 
wrechede ilaste. 1377 Langl, P. PI. B. xx. 86 That 
largelich a legioun lese her lyf. 4x386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 
1908 Another, That coste largely of gold a fother. 4x400 
Ywainc A- Gam. 423, I wate that he was largely By the 
shuldres mare than i. 

t if. Of discour-e : At (great) length, in full, 
fully. Obs or arch. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Dv, Gretter boldnesse to 
speke to her more largely. « 1333 Frith Disput. Purgat. 
(1829) 121 Which point I will touch more largely anon. 
1331 Turner Herbal 1. Bvij, This herbe is so well knowen 
in all contrees, that I nede not largelyer to describe it. 
1633 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 55/1 The Feast is 
largely described by Plutarch. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I. Pref. 19, I have written . . largely on the subject of 
the soul. x8oi Strutt Sports <y Past. m. iii. 160 We shall 
have occasion farther on to speak more largely concerning 
all these kinds. 1831 Society 1. 154 The girls had written 
so largely to their friend, she would not repeat news. 

4 . Generally; with a wide or general applica- 
tion or comprehension ; in a wide sense, rare or 
arch. 

c 1380 Wyclif Std. Wks. III. 344 3if men speken largeli, 
many men ben here more blessid ban pe pope. 1333 Frith 
Mirr. Sacrnt. Bapt. (18291 287, I take tne congregation of 
God in this place even somewhat largely, this is, for alt 
them that are thought or counted to be the members of 
Christ. 1370 A ct 13 Eliz. c. 8 § 6 The sayde Statute . . shalbe 
most largely and strongly construed for the repressing of 
Usurie. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 228 This name 
./Ethiopia sometimes taken more la-gely, otherwhiles more 
straitned. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. (1686) 6 
Error, to speak largely, is a false judgement, x.774 Burke 
Amer. Tax. Wks. 1842 I. 155 He was certainly in the right 
when he. took the matter largely. x863 Gladstone Juv. 
Mundiii. (1869) 43 His [Proitos'] subjects may have been 
Argives of Argolis, taken largely. 

f b. Loosely, inaccurately. Obs. 
c 1449 Pecocic Repr. 1. xix. 116 Ech of the xj. gouern- 
auncis, which y schal . . m.enteyne and defende is groundid 
in Holi Scripture largeli and vnpropirli forto speke of 
grounding. 1634 Bramhall just Find. ii. (1661) 17 In all 
Sacraments improperly and largely so called. 

+ 5 . Freely, without restraint. Obs. 

c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1637 Wantons . . Oft sythe 
bryng hem sylf in dystresse, Because they somtyme to 
largely deele. 4x440 York Myst. xxx. 493 Me likes no3t 
[t]bis langage so laigcly for to lye. 4x330 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 396 Ye saye not wysely to call the 
archeby.sshoptraitour. it is to largely sayde. 1564J.RASTF.LL 
Confut. Jewell's Serin. 73 It ys largelye and lovvdelye spoken. 
1 6 . For a large sum ; at a high price. Obs. rare. 
x6xx Coryat Crudities 2.16 Certaine prisoners being largely 
hired by the King of Spaine conspired together. 

+ 7 . Widely. Obs. 

1351 Recorde Pathw. Kiunvl. 1. iii, Open your compasse 
as largely as you can. 

8. In large characters, letters, or outlines ; on 
a large scale (of drawing). Now rare. 

1624 Bedell Lett. iv. 78 On the top of this Tower, was 
this representation curiously and largely cut. x68o Moxon 
Mech. Exerc, 2^7 The Fore-Puppet is more largely delineated 
in Plate 18. 1887 Sir G, Trf.velyan in Standard 27 Aug. 
2/3 You could almost read them across the floor of the 
House, they are so largely printed. 

9 . With lofty demeanour ; loftily, pompously. 
1857 Trollope Parches ter 7 '. xlvi. (1858) 389 He, there- 
fore, walked rather .largely upon the earth. 1887 Hall 
Caine. Deemster xviii. 107 ‘Do you know, my good people’, 
he said largely, ‘I'm at a loss to understand what you 
mean 

t Iia’rgemost, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Labge a. 
•f -most.J Most largely or considerably; most. 
1666 J. Livingstone in Life 1x845) 1. 132 That year was 
to me the largemost profitable year I had in the schools. 

liargen (la-idg’n), V. poet. [f. Large a. + -en 5.] 

1 . intr. To grow large or larger. 

1844 Patmore Poems 145 Eyes, large always, slowly 
largen. 1889 Lowell in Atlantic Monthly LXIV. 148 
The one eye that meets my view, Lidless and strangely 
largening. 

2 . trans. To make large or larger, enlarge. 

1869 Lowell Pict.fr. Appledore vi. 51 No more a vision, 

reddened, largened. The moon dips toward her mountain 
nest. x88x Emily Dickinson Lett. (1894) I. x86 Each new 
width of love largens all the rest, 

largeness (laudgnes). [f. Large a. +-ness.] 
+ 1 . Liberality, open-handedness; freedom in 
giving or spending. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 27404 Lavgenes [es] sett again couetteis. 
4x380 Wyclif Wks. .188 >) 174 Prestis weiward of lif .. 
colouren . . glotonye bi largenesse & fedynge of pore men. 
a 1400-50 A texanaer 3404 Syn it lokid has J>e largenes of 
be lord of heuen, pat me pis diademe of Dary denied is & 
graunted, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 84 Luve makis 
wreebes full of lergeness. <11540 Barnes Wks. (1573) 362/1 
I The grace, which is geueu of the largenes of God. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann, t xi. (1622) 21 That Germanicus 
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had purchased the souldiers fauour by largenesse. a 1626 
Bp. Andrewes Semi, vii. (1661) 436 His largenesse or 
bounty, as it were, .the casting abroad of His new coine. 

personified. 1377 Langl. P, PL B. v. 632 Largenesse the 
lady heo. let in l ul manye. c 1430 Hymns Pirg. 63 Quod 
largenes in almesse dede. 1627 Donne Serin, clvii. VI. 274 
Alacrity married with a Thoughtfulness and Largeness 
married with a Providence. 

+ 2 . Lengthiness or prolixity (of discourse or 
writing). Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. m. 221 Y° stile runneth of 
it selfe into such largenesse with plentie of matter, yt [etc.]. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 1 . § 3 In other things we may 
be more briefe, but the waight of these requireth largenes. 
1635 Fuller Ch. Hist, iv, ii. § 5 The Reader I presume will 
pardon oar largeness .. in relating the proceedings against 
this first Martyr. 1635 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 46/2 
By reason of the largness of the Discourse. 1664-94 South 
Serin. II. 192 If the Matter of our Prayers lies within so 
narrow a compass, why should the Dress and Out-side of 
them spread, .into so wide and disproportioned a largeness? 

3 . Amplitude of dimension ; great size, volume, 
or bulk ; bigness, f Also, magnitude or size in the 
abstract (obs.). 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 7024 My3te no man ayme 
he largenesse [F. grandur], <11430 Syr Getter. (Roxb. 1 794 In 
a twelmonth he waxed more Of largenes. .Than any othir in 
yeres thre. 1448 Hen. VI WiU in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 370 Ouer the said librarie an hows of the same 
largenesse, a 1400-50 A lexamier 68 For all he largenes of 
lenth at he luke my?t. 1323 Act 14 <$• 15 Hen. PI lie.. 6 One 
other way . . of as greate largenesse in bredeth or larger than 
the said olde way. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 8s The bones 
of a great . . man, among the which bones, the buckle bone 
..was of such largenesse, as., did declare the man to be 
.xiiii. foote. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1801) 2 Other sheres 
in Wales of farre more lardgnes. 1633-4 Whitelocke Jml. 
Swed. Emb. (1772) I. in By reason of the largenes, and 
roughnes of the water. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <$■ Min. 
Introd. b 6, Their motion is slow, by reason of their large- 
nesse. 1708 J Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. it. 1. ii. (1737) 
305 Glasgow, - in respect of Largeness, Building, [etc.], .is the 
chief city in the Kingdom next to Edinburgh. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 11. i. 98 Each hook about the largeness of six 
scythes. 1783 Sarah Fielding Ophelia I. xix, The large- 
ness of the assembly. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I, hi. 
x. 458 They were similar, in the largeness of their joints, and 
in the likeness of their hair, 
b. stmi-concr. 

C1611 Chapman Iliad xvm, 314 Then wrapt the body 
round In largenesse of a fine white sheete. 1871 R, Ellis 
tr. Catullus lxxxvi. 3 In all that bodily largeness Lives not 
a grain of salt, breathes not a charm anywhere. 

4 . Of immaterial things : Amplitude ; (large) 
size or extent ; extensiveness. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 220 Of suche largenes 
it may of ryght be sayd and called catholicall. 1603 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 1. Ded., I.. wonder at., the largenesse of 
your capacitie. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 8? Cr 1. in. 5 The ample 
proposition that hope makes .. Fayles in the promist 
largeness. 1631 Fuller Abel Rediv., Fox (1867) II. 85 
Considering the height of his friends ancl largeness of his 
deserts. 1832 Ht. M artineau Each tj-A ll viii. 109 Complaints 
were made against the largeness of their profits. 1836 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 57 The largeness of the power, .com- 
mitted to the councils was at once a temptation, .to abuse 
those powers. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. (1870) 428 The 
largeness of his information. 1886 Manch. Exam, 9 June 
3/3 The unexpected largeness of the majority. 

•I* 5 . Breadth, width. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 258 It . , strecchethe toward 
the West in lengthe. .in largenesse, it durethe to the Cytee 
of Alizandre. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chimrg. 14/2 
Consideringe the largenes and length of the wounde. 1607 
Markham Caval. vi. (1617) 19 Lay ouer it two or three 
other Blankets at their vttermost largenesse. 1747 Carte 
Hist, Eng. I. 11 The largeness, depth or rapidity of the 
stream of rivers, which they had occasion to pass. 

6. The attribute or quality of not being circum- 
scribed or limited in scope, range, or capacity; 
tlie reverse of narrowness. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings iv. 29 God tjaf wisdam to Salomon, 
and myche prudence . . , and laargenesse of herte. iSSi T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 8 b, If any worde be used that hath 
a double meanyng, restrain the largenesse thereof, and 
declarehow you will have it taken. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, iv. 
xvii. (1695I 388 Some Men of that Strength of Judgment, and 
Largeness of Comprehension, that [etc ]._ 1692 L r EsTRANGE 
Fables viii. (1708) to If the Largeness of his Heart shall carry 
him beyond the Line of Necessary Prudence. *11715 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I. 589 A man of his temper, and of his large- 
ness in point of opinion, 1843-6 Trench H uls. Led. Ser. 1. iii. 
36 One who ..in (he largeness of his love would send none 
empty away. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 492 A man 
.. distinguished .. by the largeness of his views and by his 
superiority to vulgar prejudices. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. § 1. 456 The largeness of temper which characterized 
all the nobler minds of his day. 

b. Of artistic treatment : Breadth. 

1883 Manch. Exam. 21 May 5/4 A frequent largeness of 
phrase, with quaintness of response. 1883 A thenseum 23 May 
669/3 This picture, .maybe mentioned as a true illustration 
of breadth and largeness of style. 

+ 7 . Freedom, scope, opportunity. Obs. rare. 
<21631 Donne Lett. lxxx. Serm. etc. (Alford) VI. 397 Your 
man brought me your letter of the 8th of December this 
21st of the same, to Chelsey and gives me the largeness, 
till Friday, to send a letter to Paul's house. 

8. Lofty bearing, pomposity. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxvii. 175 The perspiration 
started from his temples, but his dignity and his largeness 
did not desert him. 

*t* Largeonr. Obs. rare —l . In 6 largeouer. 
[a. F. largeur, f. large Large a ] Width, girth. 
*545 Raynold Byrth Mankytide 1, iv. 23 A certaine thinne 


..skinne . .which compasseth round the amplitude and large- 
ouer of the belly. 

t Largeous, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Large a. + 
-ous.] Liberal, bountiful. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. Iijb, But as some be over 
largeous, so some are spare enough. 

t Iiargerly, adv. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. larger, 
comp, ot Large a. +• -ly a . Cf. largier ly , bloodier ly.] 
More largely. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 176 Lest J>cr falshede 
growide more and largerli [v.r. largerely] envenymede be 
Chirche. 1632 Sit.lman Hist, Sacrilege (1846) 121 Largerly. 

Largess, largesse (laud^es). arch, and 
literary. Forms : 3-4 largesce, 4-7 larges, 

(5 -eys, -is, 7 lardg 3 s), 3- largesse, 6- largess, 
[a. F. largesse = Pr., Sp. largueza , It. larghezza 
late L. *largitia, f. largus (see Large <z.).j 
+ 1 . Liberality, bountifulness, munificence. Obs. 

. a 1223 A ncr. R. 416 Of ancre kui tesie, and of ancre largesse, 
is i-kumen ofte sunne. c 1340 Cursor M. 27404 (Fairf.) 
Largesse gaine couaitise is sette. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 2io Jhesu Crist yeueth us thise yiftes of his largesse and 
of his souereyn bountee. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Hides 
8 Largesse and liberalite is knowen whan a man is in 
necessite and pourete. 1349 Covf.rdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Tim. 12 Himnes wherwith the larges of god is praysed 
before meate. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xx. (Arb.) 
38 The Prince hauing all plentie to vse largesse by. 1623 
Cockeram, Largesse , Liberalitie. 

personified. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 112 Largesse the 
ladi ledeth in ful monye. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1157 
Not Avarice, the foule caytyf, Was half to grype so ententyf, 
As Largesse is to yeve and spende. <11420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 4119 Of myne helply lady souereyne Largesse, 
my lady, now wil I ryme. 

2 . Liberal or bountiful bestowal of gifts ; occas. 
t lavish expenditure ; concr. money or other gifts 
freely bestowed, e. g. by a sovereign upon some 
special occasion of rejoicing or the like. 

<21340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 505 Worshipful he is in 
larges of giftys. c 1470 Golagros 4 Gaiu. 423 For na largese 
my lord noght wil he neuer let. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 67 
Whan it shal be tyme of necessite to make largesse his 
houdes must gyue and dispende. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. iii. xx, (1634) 431 So great and so plenteous largesse 
of his benefits doth in a manner overwhelme us, 1393 
Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iv. 44 Our Coffers, with too great a Court, 
And liberall Largesse, are growne somewhat light. 1614 
Lodge Seneca 3 Neither can the prodigalitie and largesse 
of anything bee honest. 1622 Hakewiu. David's Pom ii. 86 
The widowes . . heart being put to her mite, gave it weight 
aboue the greater ,. largess of the Pharisee. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India Hr P. 107 The Governor goes in Procession, 
and bestows his Largess. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 302 
The handsel-day belongs to the New Year itself. It is still 
in full practice in Scotland as a day of largess. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood xiii, Largess, ill the form of odds and ends of cold 
cream and pomatum, . . was fteeiy distributed among the 
attendants. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 256 Your 
planned benevolence To man, your proposed largess to the 
Church. 1887 Bowen Pirg. Alneid v. 248 <Eneas .. then 
gives to the crews Largess noble of three steers each. 

b. In particularized sense : A free gift or dole 
of money, etc. 

1561 Daus tr. Ballinger onApoc. (1573) 187 Least any man 
shoulde vnthankfully and uniustly take away this larges of 
the French Kyng. 1600 Holland Livyxxiv. xxi. 522 There 
was good hope that the souldiours should haue a largesse 
dealt amongst them out of the kings treasure. 1611 Hey- 
wood Gold. Age .11. i. Wks. 1874 III. 52 Let all raryeties 
Showre downe from heauen a lardges. 1635 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, in. (1701) 101/2 Courting vulgar Applause with 
Largesses and Feasts. 1725 De Foe Pay. round IPorld (1840) 
103, I gave a largess or bounty of five dollars a man. 1814 
Scott Chivalry 11874) 38 Largesses to the heralds and 
minstrels, .were necessary accompaniments to the investiture 
of a person of rank. 1840 Arnold Hist. Rome (1846) II. ix. 
34 His triumphs were followed by various largesses of 
provisions and money to the populace. 

e. Largess ! or f A largess ! : a call for a gift of 
money, addressed to a person of relatively high, 
position on some special occasion. (Still in use 
locally at ‘ harvest home ’ ; otherwise Hist.) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 449 A blynd man . .To crie 
a largesse by-for oure lorde, c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 
219 Ther mette I cryinge many oon A larges larges, c 1483 
D'gby Myst. (1882) hi. 261 A largeys, lord, I crye his day. 
1S73 Tusseu Hush. (1878' 129 Giue gloues to thy reapers, a 
larges to crie. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1342/2 
Then the heralds cried A larges, and the trumpets and drums 
were sounded euerie where. 1674-91 Ray A. 4 E. C. IVords 
104 A Largess, .. a Gift to Harvest-men particularly, who 
cry a Largess so many times as there are pence given. 1688 
R, Holme Armoury *• 3/ 2 Heraulds have a right three 
several times to cry Largesse. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss . s.v,, 
The reapers in Essex and Suffolk ask all passengers for a 
largess, and when any money is given to them, all shout 
together largess, largess. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. xi, Now- 
largesse, largesse, Lord Marmion. <2x825 Forby Poc. E. 
Anglia, Largess , a gift to reapers in harvest. When they 
have received it, they shout thrice, the words 1 halloo largess . 
8. transf and fig. (from 2). A generous or 
plentiful bestowal ; something freely bestowed. 

<11333 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel . (1346) E vij b, 
The greateste vyllany in a villayne is to be gyuen in largesse 
of lyes. 1682 Dryden R elig. Laid 364 The Book’s a common 
largess to mankind. 1688 Crownk Darius 1. Dram. Wks. 
1874 III, 382 He’s like the sun, a largesse to the world. 
1783 Cowper Needless Alarm 62 How glad they catch the 
largess of the skies. 1832 Tennyson ‘All good things have 
not kept aloof ’ 4, I have not lacked thy mild reproof, Nor 
golden largess of thy praise. 1888 Lowell Protest 2, I could 
not bear to see those eyes On all with wasteful largess shine. 


f 4 . Freedom, liberty. At his largesse , at liberty 
(cf. at one's large), at one’s own discretion. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 427 Quhar he mycht at his largess 
be. c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1327 There to haue.. 
largesse to stryke as longeth to thy cure, ci 470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 524 Thai, .maid thaim fre, at their largis [v.r. 
at larges] to pass. 1347 Act 1 Edw. PI, c. 3 § 4 He shall 
not goe abroad, and at larges. 1394 Carew Hnarte's Exam. 
Wits (1396) 225 Discoursing of the largesse and liberty which 
souldiers etiioy in Italie. 

5 . atlrib. (dial.) 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1047 The ‘ Largess '-cry, 
the ‘Harvest-home!’ 1836 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 79 Two 
especial seasons of jollity among them generally occur in 
each year — the harvest-home, . . and the largess feast. 

jjarget (laudget). [Fr. ; f. large Large a .] 

‘ A piece of bar-iron, cut off to a length. . forming 
a blank to be heated and rolled into a sheet of 
iron’ (1875 Knight Did. Mech.). 

Largier, comp, of Largy a. Obs. 

+ Largierly, adv. Obs. rare ~K In 6 lax- 
gyorly. [irreg. f. largier , comp, of Largy a. 
-LY 2 .] More fully, at greater length. 

1536 R. Beerlf.y in FourC. Eng. Lett. 34 Wych fault he 
shall know of me heyrafter more largyorly. 

+ Largi’fical, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. largific-us 
(f. largus \ see Lakge a.) + -al.] Liberal, bountiful. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr, 1708 Brit. Apollo I. No. 33. 
2/1 The Benignity of our Largifical Essence. 1709 Ibid. 
II. No. 64. 2/2 Largifical Redundances. 

t targi-'flueH-tj a. Obs. rare~ x . In 5 largy-. 
[f. L. largiflu-us (Lucretius) + -ENT.] 
c 1460 Play Sacram. 824 O thu largyfluent lord most of 
lyghtnesse. 

t targi'loquent, a. Obs. rare— 0 . [f. L. 
largiloqu-us, t. largus (see Large a.) + loqui to 
speak : see -ent.] ‘ Full of words, that is liberal 
of his tongue ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
f La'rging, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Large v. + 
-ING L] Enlargement. 

1510 Acc. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 200 The 
largienge of the vestrie dore. 

Largish (la-idgij), a. [f. Large a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat large. 

1787 Fam. Plants I. 90 The divisions roundish, concave, 
expanding, largish. 1807-26 S. Cooper Snrg. 108 The largish, 
ligatures used in Mr. Warner's time. 1872 Besant & Rice 
Ready Money M. v, He carried about with him a largish, 
sum in valuables and money. 

Comb. 1831 A. Headley in J. Raine Mem. % Hodgson 
(1858) II. 208 A largish sized box. 

Largition (la-idgi-Jan). Now rare. [ad. L. 
largilion-em, n. of action f. largiri to be liberal 
or bountiful, f. largus (see Large a,). Cf. obs. F. 
largitionl\ The bestowal of gifts or largess; 
bountiful giving. Also an instance of this. 

1533 Beh.enden Livy 11. (1822)169 The Faderis. .dredand 
Cassius, be thir largiciouns, to conques sic favoure and 
riches that micht be noysum to thair liberte. 1570-6 Lam- 
BARDE Peramb. Kent (1826) 456 He had, by great largition 
and briberie, prevailed at Rome, a 1670 Hacket A bp. 
Williams 1. (1692) 225 Necessity is the companion of im- 
moderate largition. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Connect. 318 The 
largition enabled them to build a meeting and settle a 
minister. 18S4CARDL. Wiseman Fabtola 11. xxviii. (1833) 
307 The separate cell, which Agnes had obtained, .backed 
by her parents’ handsome largitions. 

Hence Largi’tional a., of the nature of largess. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

t ILargitude. Obs. rare - 1 , [ad. late L. 
largitndo , f. largus (see Large a.) : see -itude.] 
Breadth, width. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 112/1 Cut the 
same of such a largitude as you desire to have it. 

|| XiargO (laugb). Mus. [It. = broad.] A 
term indicating that a passage is to he Tendered in 
slow time and with a broad, dignified treatment. 
Also transf. 

1683 Purcell g-Pt. Sonnatas To Rdr. (1893I, Presto Largo, 
Poco Largo, or Largo by it self. 1724 [see Grave <z. s J. 1733 
Chambers C'ycl. Supp., Largo, in the Italian music, a slow 
movement, one degree quicker than grave and two than 
adagio. 1866 Geo. Euot F. Holt I. xiii. 279 The gathering 
excitement of speech gave more and more energy to his 
manner ... he .. ended with his deepest-toned largo, keeping 
his hands clasped behind him. . 

t Largy, a., adv., and sb. Obs. [f. Large a. 
+ -Y.] A. adj. Large. B. adv. Largely. C. sb. 
At the largiest \ in the fullest manner. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) iS4_0f this abhominaqoua 
it is seid largiere bifore in the ij. article, cxaoo Destr. Troy 
4961 Largior (jen a lawriall & lengur with all 1333 Cover- 
dale 2 Mace. ii. 32 He..vseth few wordes, and toucheth 
not the niatter at the largiest. 1555-8 Phaer PEneid 1, 
B iij, Largy streames out from his eies he shed. _ 1567 
Turberv. Ovid’s Eft. 143 b, In largie seas . . Aye fleeting to 
and fro. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 102 Who open . . saw 
this largy gate. 

Lariat (lse’ri&t), sb. Also lariette, larriefc. 
[a. Sp, la reata (see Riata).] A rope used for 
picketing horses or mules ; a cord or rope with 
a noose used in catching wild cattle ; the lasso of 
Mexico and South America. 

1835 f RV J NG Tour Prairies 26 Lariats, or noosed cords, 
used in catching the wild horse. 1839 Marcy Prairie Trav. 
i, 41 Lariats made of hemp are the best. x86x G. F. 
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Berkeley Sporism. IV. Prairies xv. 250 Two mules put so 
near together that they had got their larriets entangled. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly {xZyy) 3 The horsehair 
lariette, which serves the Western Nimrod for lassoing by 
day and for keeping off snakes at night. 

Hence Xi&riat v. trams., to secure with a lariat. 
1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xi. 11862) 104 My mules had 
already been caught and lariated. 

Lariat, obs. form of Loriot, golden oriole. 
Larick (larrik). Sc. and north. Also lerriok. 
[sing. f. Laeix taken as a pi.] = Larch. 

.1803 A. Scott Poems 197 (Jam.) A planting .. Where 
pilches an’ laricks were seen. 1893 Northumbld. Class., 
Larick, larch fir. 1896 Lumsden Poems 160 Lang tail an’ 
swirly Twinklin’ on the lerrick taps. 

Laricl (Ite’rid). Ornith. [ad. xnod.L. Larid-tv , 
f. lanes gull.] A bird of the Laridse or gull 
family. In recent Diets. 

Hence taridine a ., having the characters of 
the gull family. 

1877 Coues Birds N.-W. 589 Various classifications of the 
Laridine birds .. have been proposed. 

Larie, Lariell9, vars. Laury, Laurel. 
Lariette, variant of Lariat. 

Larigot (lse*rigpt). Mus. [ad. F. lari got, OF. 
larigau ‘ a Flute or Pipe . . called so by the 
clownes in some parts of France 1 (Cotgr.), of 
unknown origin.] An organ-stop : see quot. 

1876 Hiles Catech, Organ ix. (1878) 69 Larigot, Nine- 
teenth, Octave Twelfth, a snrill metal Mutation stop. . . The 
larigot sounds a perfect fifth above the Fifteenth, and 
consequently a Nineteenth above the Diapasons. 

L irikin, variant of Larrikin. 

II Larin (larrin). Also 6 larine, (larijn), 8 
laryn ; 7 lari, lar(r)ee, lawrea. [Pers. lan , 

? f. Ldr name of a territory on the north of the 
Persian Gulf (Yule).] A kind of Persian and 
Arabic money formerly in use, consisting of a 
strip of metal bent over in the form of a hook. 

1588 Hicicocke tr. Frederick's Voy. hid. 33b, I bought 
many salted kine there.. for halfe a Larine a peece, which 
Larine may be twelue shillinges sixe pence. 1616 N. 
Whitihngton in Purchas Pi'gnms (1625) I. 484 We agreed 
with one of the Ragies or Governours kinred for twenty 
Laries (twenty shillings) to conduct vs. 1623 Docitm. fm- 
peachm. Buckhtn, (Camden) 77 Lawrees, beinge peeces of 
silver, .wortlie abotite tenne pence. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 151 Larrees fashioned tike point-aglets, and are worth 
ten pence. i68t R. Knox Hist. Eel, it. iv. vi. 144 Five and 
twenty Larees, that is, five dollars. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) III. 822/2 The most current coin here are the 
Silver Laryns , each whereof Is worth about 30 d. 

Larine (lse ria), a. Ornith. [ad. mod.L. 
Larin-ie , f. tarns gull.] Pertaining to the Larins , 
a sub-family of the Lands. In recent Diets. 
Lari'itoid, a. rare. [f. Gr. XapTv-bs fatted + -om.] 
i860 Fowler Med. Voc. Larinoid, syn. of lardaceoits. 
1888 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Larix (lasTiks). Also 8 laryx. fl. 6 larnix, 
7 larinx, 8 -ynx. [L. (see Laroh).] 

1 . a. = Laroh. Also attrib., as larix tree, wood. 
(Now only Sc. : cf. Larick. 1 
1572 J. Jones Bailies of Bath it. tab, The oke trees, 
pyne trees, larnix [mV] trees, fir trees, ash trees. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoens vi. xcii. 775 Of the larche or larix tree, xfiix 
Cotgr., Larege, the Larch, or Lar'mx tree. i6z6 Bacon 
Sylva § 642 The Mosse of the Larix Tree burnetii also 
sweat, and sparkleth in the Burning. 1744 Drummond 
Trav. j. (1754) 16 The larynx is as frequent upon the 
mountains in this country, as the white pine, or common 
Scotch fir. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 513 
A small summer-house finished with Larix wood. 1791 
Newte Tour Eng. # Scot. 240 Plane trees, poplars, birches, 
limes, larixes. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scott. I. 429 They 
[squirrels] attack the young Scotch firs, hut more particularly 
the larix and elm. 1842 J. Aiton Dennest. Econ. (1857] 
163 Gates should he made of . .Larix wood. 

1| b. Bot. The genus of coniferous trees to which 
the larches belong. 

f 2 . The herb Camphorosma monspeliacum. Obs. 
1348 Turner Names of Herbes 26 Chatnepeuce is a very 
rare herbe.rit may be called in Englishe Alpeare or Petie 
Larix. 1624-61 Davenport City Nightcap 1. 2 Beauty, like 
the Herb Larix, is cool i’ th’ water, But hot i' th’ stomaek. 

Lark (lark), sb.l, laverock (larvsrak, Sc. 
U'vrak). Forms: a. 1 ldferce, law-, ldu(w)erce, 
1 amerce, lduricm, -e, 3-4 laverke, 5 laveroc, 
-k(ke, (lavercok, lawrok), 6 lavero'k(e, lavo- 
rooke, Sc. laferok, 7 laveraeke, lavroc, leve- 
ro(c)k, -uoke, 9 dial, lair-, layrook, 5- chiefly 
Sc. lav(e)rook, lav’roek. B. 4-7 larke, 4- lark. 
[OE. ldferce , older l&twerce, iduricx, wk. fem., corre- 
sponding to Du. leemverik. OIIG. Mrahha (MUG. 
and mod.G. lerche ), ON. Isevirke (masc.), MSw. 
l&rikia ( Sw , liirka, Da. lerke ) ; not found in Goth. 

The ulterior etymology is unknown : some of the OE. 
forms, and the ON. Mvirke (only in the Edda Gloss., and 
perh. from Eng.) lend themselves to the interpretation 
‘treason-worker’ (OE. Ithv. ON. he, treason; cf. ON. ill- 
virke worker of ill); but, apart from the fact that nothing 
is known in folklore to account for such a designation, the 
Teut. forms generally seem to point to some such OTeut. 
type as * iaiwirakjdu-.] 

X. A name nsed generally for any bird of the 
family Alaudidm, but usually signifying, when 


■used without a prefix, the Skylark {Aiauda 
arvetuis). The lark has a sandy-brown plumage, 
and remarkably long hind-claws (cf. Larkspur). 

a. c 723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) 71/2 Laudae, laurice, 
c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 131/28 Aiauda, 
lauerce. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 67/455 A gret hep of lauer- 
kene opon t e churche a-li3hte. a 1310 in Wright Lyric 
P. xi. 40 Ich wold ich were a thre.-telcok, A bountyng 
other a lavercok, Swete bryd ! 'la 1366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 662 Ther miglite men see many flokkes Of turtles 
and laverokkes. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 36 Other 
smalle bryddes . . As osel, smityng, laveroc gray, Pertryk, 
werkock. 1438 Bk. Alexander Gt. (Bannatyne) 12 It semis 
thay sparhalkis war And we lawrokis that durst bot dar. 
a 1650 Eger 4 Grine 922 in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 383 
The throstlecocke, the Nightingale, the laueracke, & the 
wild woodhall. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1 :. iv, Hark how 
the lav’rocks chant aboon our heads. <21810 Tannahii.l 
Winter tup his cloudy brow Poems (1846' 112 Now lavrocks 
sing to hail the spring, And nature all is cheery. 1837 
R. Nicoja Poems {1842) 77 Where laverocks lilting sing Is 
the place that I love best. 1897 Outing (U. S ) XXIX. 
595/1 A colony of tuneful lavrocks darted their almost per- 
pendicular flight above our heads. 

jS. la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 915 With fynche, with 
lark, and with archaungelie. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1498 On 
j>e morwe wan it was day, & },t larke by-gan to synge, pys 
messegers come in god aray. c 1430 Holland Howlat 714 
The blyth Lark that begynnis. 1583 Shaks. Tit. A. hi. i. 
158 Did euer Rauen sing so like a Larke? 1620 Venner 
Via Recta iii. 63 Larkes are of a delicate taste in eating. 
1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 10 An hawk .. perceives 
a lark at a distance which neither men nor dogs could spy. 
1828 Wordsw. Morn Exerc. iv, Ne’er could Fancy bend 
the buoyant Lark To melancholy service. 1876 Smiles 
Sc. Natur, xiii. (ed. 4) 260 You could now hear the. .bright 
carol of the Lark. 

b. With allusion to the lark’s habits; e.g. its 
early song, and the height it attains in contrast 
with the low position of its nest. 

1580 Lyly Eitfihues (Arb.) 229 Goe to bed with the Lambe, 
and rise with the Larke. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 56 
Stir with the Larke to morrow, gentle Norfolk. 1613 — 
Hen. VIII, h. iii, 94 With yourTheame, I could O’re-mount 
the Larke. 1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe Whs. 1873 II. 295 
We. .must he vp with the lark. 1798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. 
v. xv, Sometimes a dropping from the sky I heard the Lav- 
rock sing. 1822 B. W, Procter l.ysander lone i, Be 
constant . . As larks are to the morn or bats to eve. 1826 
J. W 11 . son Ncct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 131 Nae lively lilting 
awa like a rising laverock. 1863 Waugh Lane. Songs 26 
Though we livin' o' th’ floor same as layrocks We’n go up 
like layrocks to sing. 

C. Proverbs. 

ri53oR, Hilles Common-Pi. Bk. (1858) 140 And hevyn 
fell we shall have meny larkys. 1546 J. Heywood Print. 
<1867) 9 A leg of a larke Is better than is the body of a 
"kyght. Ibid. 20 Louers Hue by loue, ye as larkes hue by 
leekes. 1589 Greene Mer.aphon (Arb.) 48 Men., die for 
loue, when larkes die with leekes. 1711 Brit. Apollo 111 . 
No. 153. 3/2 When the Sky falls, we shall catch Larks. 

d. With some defining prefix, or qualifying 
adjective, denoting some member of the genus or 
family, as Crested Lark , Horned Lark, Red Lark , 
Shore-lark ; also Skylark, Woodlark. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768' II. 239 Red-lark. 1784-5 — 
Arct.Zool. (1792I II. 84 Shore Lark. .Aiauda a/pcstris. 1837 
Gould Birds Europe III. 165 Crested Lark, A iauda crist ata. 
1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 80 The 
Horned Larlcs are principally northern birds, occurring 
throughout the greater part, of North America .. more than 
one form of Horned Lark is found in the higher ranges of 
the Himalayas. Ibid. 89 The Wood-Lark .. .agrees with 
the Crested lark, . . in having the first primary quill well 
developed. 

2. Applied with defining prefix to birds resembling 
the lark, but not belonging to the Alaudidx ; e. g. to 
certain buntings and pipits. Also Titlark. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 238 It is larger than the 
tit-lark. 1848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The meadow pipet is the 
‘ twit lark ’. 1849 Ibid. VII. 2354 The tree pipet is the ‘ tree- 
lark \ 1862 Wood Nat. H 1 st. 1 1. 484 The Lapland Bunting, 
Snow Bunting. . . In some places it is called the . . White Lark. 
1893 Newton Piet. Birds 512 The Mud-Lark, Rock-Lark, 
Titlark, and Tree-Lark are Pipits. The Grasshopper- 
Lark is one of the aquatic Warblers, while the Meadow- 
Lark of America . . is an Icterus. Sand-Lark and Sea- Lark 
are .. names often given to some of the smaller members of 
the Limicolx. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. 
(x8p6) 70 From tbe_ curious ‘ scribbling ’ on the eggs the 
Yellow Bunting.. is in many places known as the * Writing 
Lark’. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as lark-song , - catcher ; 
lark-awakened , -footed adjs. ; also lark-like adj. ; 
lark-call (see quot.) ; + lark's-claw, the wild lark- 
spur ; lark-finch, -sparrow, a bird of the western 
TJ. S., Chondestes grammacus ; f lark-fish ( = L. 
aiauda) a name given to certain species of Blenny ; 
lark’s-foot = Larkspur; lark’s -heed Naut ., 
a form of bend (Knight Diet. Meek .) ; lavroek- 
height ( nonce wd.), the height that the lark rises 
to ; lark-silver, an annual payment due to the 
Crown from tenants of the Honour of Clare ; 
laTk’s toes = Larkspur ; lark-worm, a kind of 
tape-worm (see quot.). Also Lakk(’s)-hkel. 

1835 Edin. Rev. LX. 324 The tell-tale smoke of ■’’lark- 
awakened ^cottages. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Ga-rd. 1. Notes 
80 There is a whistle, termed a ’’lark-call, which consists 
of a hollow cylinder of tin-plate, closed at both ends. 1881 
Moan. Mag. XLV. 42 A *lark-catcher will catch and 
slaughter ignominiously in a single night more skylarks than 
a falconer can hope to catch with one hawk m a year. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens 11. xv. 163 The wilde [Lark’s spur] is 


called . . in English . ,*Larckes Claw. 1776-96 Withering 
Brit. Plants >ed. 3) II. 494 Larks-claw. 1831 A. Wilson 
& Bonaparte^ mer. Ornith. IV. 126 Fringilla grammaca— 
*Lark Finch. 1898 Burroughs’ Riverby Index, Lark finch or 
lark sparrow, Chondestes grammacus. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
A nim. q- Min. Introd. a 6 S, Fishes . .smooth, as the^Larkfish 
cristate and not cristate. 1373 Tusser H usb. xliii. (1878) 96 
Herbes, branches, and flowers, for windowes and pots, .. 

* Larkes foot. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 510 This Experiment of 
severall Colours, commiug tip from one seed, would be tried 
also in Larkes-Fott. 1607 Topseli. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 253 
The Epithets of a swift running courser are these, winged or 
wing-bearing, ’■Lark-footed. 1783 Burns Halloween xxvi, 
Poor Lizzie’s heart maist lap the hool ; N ear *lav’rock height 
she jumpit. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 20 Pleasure, *Lark-like, 
nests upon the Ground. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds 
Gt. Brit. (1896) 79 The Meadow-Pipit having a Lark-like 
hind claw. 1633 J. Layer in N. fy Q. 9th Ser. V. (1900) 376 
The lete is of Clare, of fee, and ye townsmen paid .. 3.?. per 
annum for ’larkesilver, hut what the meaning of it is, I know 
not. tgoo Ibid., The term larkesilver first occurs in the reign 
of Richard II. The Court Leet at Meldreth has not been 
held for centuries, but the ‘lark silver’ [etc.] are still paid by 
the parish constable to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com . 193 He. .had 
within the month received her ’’lark-song of her betrothal. 
1397 *Larkes Toes [see Lark-heel i], 1863 Wood Nat. 

Hist. HI, 713 ’Lark-worm, Txnia platycephala. 

Lark tlaik), sbf colloq. [Delongs to Lark v.-] 
A frolicsome adventure, a spree. Also to go on, 
have, take a lark. 

1811 Lex. Balatronicum, Lark, a piece of merriment. 
People playing together jocosely. 1812 J. H. Vaux Plash 
Diet., Lark, fun or sport of any kind, to create which js 
termed knocking up a lark. 1813 Byron Let. 27 Sept, in 
Moore Lett. # Jrnis. (1830) I. 428 You must and shall 
meet me . . and take what, in flash dialect, is poetically 
termed 1 a lark ’ with Rogers and me for accomplices. 1835 
Marryat fac. Faithf. xxxviii, Tom was . . always . . ready 
for any lark or nonsense. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, ‘ Here’s 
a lark , shouted half a dozen hackney-coachmen. 1837 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 321 My mother. .once by way of a lark, 
invited her to tea. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xvi. 254 ‘ It’s 
a lark, fellows’, said Mullens from behind his handkercheif. 
1884 Punch x Mar. 108/x Bradlaugh only having a lark 
with the Hon. Gentlemen. 

Lark (lark) , sbf Naut. A small boat (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1S67). 

1796 Grose's Did. Vulg. Tongue, Lark, a boat. 

Lark (lark), v. 1 [f. Lark sbP\ intr. To catch 
larks. In mod. Diets, 

Lark (lark), 5V.2 colloq. (orig. slang ) [Belongs 
to Lark sbA ; the sb, and vb. appear first in 
1811-3. The origin is somewhat uncertain. 

Possibly it may represent the northern Lake v., as heard 
by sporting men from Yorkshire jockeys or grooms; the 
sound (leak, USak), which is written laiik in Robinson’s 
Whitby Glossary and in dialect books, would to a southern 
hearer more naturally suggest ‘lark’ than ‘lake’ as its 
equivalent in educated pronunciation. On the other hand, 
it is quite as likely that the word may have originated in 
some allusion to Lark sbf ; cf. the similar use of skylark vb. 
(which, however, is app. not recorded till much later).] 

1 . intr. To play tricks, frolic; to ride in a frolic- 
some manner; to ride across countiy. Also with 
about. 

1813 Col. Hawkf.r Diary ‘1893) I. 68 Having larked all 
the way down the road. 1835 Nimrod's Hunting Tour 227 
There is another way of making use of horse-flesh . .and that 
is, ., what in the language of the day is called ‘larking’. 
One of the party holds up his hat which is a signal for 
the start; and, putting their horses’ heads in a direction 
for Melton, away they go, and stop at nothing till they 

f et there. 1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. St. Cnlh- 
ert, Don’t ‘lark’ with the watch, or annoy the police! 
1846-37 De Quincey Kents Wks. VI. 276 note, It is a ticklish 
thing to lark with honest men’s names. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Ixv, 496 J umping the widest brooks, and larking 
over the newest gates in the country. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown I. v, Larking about at leap-frog to keep themselves 
warm. 1861 Whyte Mei.vii.i.e M/it. Harb. 56 If we are to 
lark home.. I may as well ride a nag I can trust. 1871 
‘ M. Legrand 1 Cambr. Freshm. 261 These . . expert riders 
. . set off to ‘ lark ’ it home. 1889 H. O'Reilly 50 Years on 
Trail 3 , 1 was always larking about and playing pranks on 
my schoolfellows. 

2 . trans. To make fun of, tease sportively (a per- 
son) ; to ride (a horse) across country. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixvi. 603 A staid English 
maid .. whom Georgy used to ‘lark 1 dreadfully, with 
accounts of German robbers and ghosts. 1861 Whyte 
Melville Mkt. Harb. 21 ‘May I lark him?’ said he, pull- 
ing up after a short canter to and fro on the turf by the 
wayside. 

S. To clear (a fence) with a flying leap. 

1834 Ainsworth Rooktuood iv. vii, Bess was neither 
strained by her gliding passage down the slippery hill side, 
nor shaken by larking the fence in the meadow. 

Larker 1 (laukar). [f. Lark sbf + -er L] One 
whose occupation it is to catch larks. 

1634 A. Warwick Spare Min. (1637)68 When I see the 
Larker’s clay net spread out in a faire morning. 1766 Pen- 
nant Zool. (1768) II. 235 When the weather grows gloomy 
the larker changes his engine. 1789 G. White Selbome 
xxvii.(iS53) 108 The larkers in dragging their nets by night 
frequently catch them [fieldfares] in the wheat-stubbles. 

Larker 2 (laukai). colloq. [f. Lark vA + -er I.] 
One given to ‘ larking * or sporting. 

1826 Sporting^ Mag. XVIII. 285 He has been a bit of a 
larker in his time. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 3 July x/3 He was 
conveyed by the ‘larkers’, who were medical students, to 
the statue of William III. 

Larker 3 (laukar). [Cf. Lark jA 3 ] (See 
quot.) 



LARK-HEEL. 

1888 Argosy XIX. 278 Seine fishing is carried on by com- 
panies, each company owning 3 boats — the ‘seine boat’., 
the ' vollier\ .and another small boat called a larker. 

Lark-R^el, lark’s-heel. 

1. a. = Larkspur. b. Indian cress or garden 
nasturtium ( Trop-volum). 

1397 Gkrarde Herbal n. ccccxxvi. 923 Fins Regius ..in 
English l.arkes spur, Larkes heele, Larkes toes, Larkes clawe 
and Munkes hoode. 1612 Two Noble K. 1. i. Song, Mary- 
golds, on death beds blowing, Larkes-heeles trymme. 1669 
Woklidoe Syst. Agric. (1681) 280 Now sow Larks-heels, 
Canditufts, Columbines, &c. 169s Tate tr. Cowley's Plants 
IV. C.’s Wks. 1721 III. 360 The Indian-Cress our Climate 
now does bear, Call'd Larks-heel, ’cause he wears a Horse- 
mans Spur. 1706 J. Gardiner Rapiu's Gant (1728) 18 The 
Larkheel train, And Lychnis famous for her scarlet stain. 
1760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. App. (1765) 316 Lark’s Heel, Del- 
phinium. 1827 Clare ShepA. Cal. 58 The tall topp’d lark- 
heel’s, feather’d thick with flowers. 

2. The elongated heel, common among negroes. 

i85s Livingstone Zambesi 501 Nor do we meet what is 

termed the lark-heel any oftener here than among the 
civilized races of Europe. 1872 — in Daily News 29 July, 
Prognathous jaws, lark heels, and other physical peculiari- 
ties common among slaves and West Coast negroes. 

Hence I.ark-lieeled a. (See quots.) 

1837 Gould Birds Europe III. 169 Lark-heeled Bunting, 
Ptectrophanes Lapponica , Selby. 1833 Rob.nson Whitby 
Gloss., Lairock-heel d, having an uncommon projection of 
heel. 1862 Wood Nat. Hist. II. 367 The Coccyginse, or 
Lark-heeled Cuckoos, so called from their long hind toe. 

Larking (la-ikig), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Lark v. 1 ft 
-IMG L .J The action or process of catching larks. 
attrib. in larking-glass, a machine with, mirrors, 
used to attract larks to the net. 

1826 S. R. Jackson in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 118 
Persons go out with what is called a larking glass. 

Larking 1 (la-rkiq), vbl. sb. 2 colloq. [f. Lark 
v - + -1 kg l.J The action of Lark vA ; fun, frolic. 

_ 1813 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 68 Much as larking was 
in force, there had been no spree to top this. 1823 Kkddoks 
Let. 19 July in Poems p. xlvii, Two Oxford men, professors 
of genteel larking. 1838 Lady Granville Lett. 14 July, 
He . . like me, shuns actual practical larking. 

Larking (lauknj), ppl. a. colloq. [f. Lark 
vf + -1NG ^.] That larks; frolicsome, sportive. 

1828 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 182, 1 have learned to 
leap. . which is a larking thing for a don._ 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs x, The ‘ larking ’ or raffish Military Snob. 1889 
‘Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery wider Arms \ 1890) 330 
Maddie was in one of her larking humours. 

Hence La - r kingly adv. 

1896 H. W. Wolf in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 204 Larkingly 
engaging in acrobatics. 

Larkish, (laukij), a. colloq. [f. Lark sb. 2 + 
-ISH.j Of the nature of a ‘ lark ' ; frolicsome. 

1882 Echo 29 Aug. 1/5 Foote lost his leg owing to amputa- 
tion caused by a larkish exploit with the Duke of York. 
Hence La’rkishness. 

a 1893 Sir A. Blackwood Records Life (1896) 14 One other 
exploit was the result of West’s and my Iarkishness that halt 

Larksome (la'-ikszmi), a. colloq. [f. Lark 
sb. 2 + -some.] Given to ‘ larking sportive. 

1871 Daily News ir Sept., Hinting .. that the melodrama 
had not been produced for larksome purposes. 1890 Longtn. 
Mag. Sept. 574 Obstreperous and larksome ghosts. 

Larkspur rfaukspiyi'). Bot. [f. Lark sb. 2 + 
Spur.] Any plant of the genus Delphinium ; so 
called from the spnr-shaped calyx. The common 
larkspur is D. Consolida. 

1378 Lyte Dodoeus n. xv. 163 The garden Larkes Spurre 
flouretb all the Somer long. *397 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
ccccxxvi. 922 The garden Larkes spur hath a rounde stem 
full of branches. Ibid. 923 The wilde Larkes spur hath most 
fine iagged leaues. 1664 Evelyn Hal. Hart. Feb. (1679) xr 
Sow also Lark-spurs, &c. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 

(ed. 7) I. 89 In the Ground between these Hills and Cam- 
bridge grows naturally abundance of Larkspur. 1836 Miss 
Mulock J. Halifax xxi, Sweet-Williams and white-Nancies, 
and larkspur and London-pride. 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 91/2 
Larkspurs are exceedingly showy annuals. 

Lark-spurred, a. (See quot.) 

xSo 5 _J. Lawrence Cattle (1809’! 531 The old shepherds had 
a comical notion, that sheep blind in the summer were lark- 
spurred ; that the sheep having trod upon a lark’s nest, the 
old one. .had spurred the intruder in the eye. 1837 Youatt 
Sheep x. 406. 

Larky (la-iki), a . colloq. [f. Lark sb. 2 + -Y.] 
Inclined or ready for a lark ; frolicsome, sportive. 

1831 H. Mayo Pop. Supers t. (ed. 2) 133 When the Devil is 
larky, he solicits the witches to dance round him. 1866 
Spectator 24 Nov. 1301/1 An under-bred, ignorant, larky 
young naval lieutenant. 1885 ‘F. Anstey’ Tinted Venus 
24, ‘I look larky, don’t V, said poor Tweddle, dolefully. 

t Lanxt, sb. Obs . Also 6-7 larme. [Aphetic 
form of Alarm sb. CL Larom and G. larm noise.] 
= Alarm sb. 4. Also to blow, ring a larm. 

XS30 Palsgr. 237/2 Larme in a felde, alarme. 1357 
Tottel's Misc . (Arb,) 198 Then come they to the larme, 
then shew they in the fielde. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidanes 
Comm. 65 Therfore he ryngeth a larme and admonysheth 
all men to [etc.]. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus s. v, Cano, 

Bellicum canere , . . to blowe a larme. 1381 Stud ley Seneca's 
Hercules CEtseus 2x6 To thumpe vppon thy sounding breast 
thy griefe with doleful larmes. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
1 st. xi. 2 To change my oaten quill For trumpet ’terms. 

+ b, attrib. larm-list, ?a body of firemen or 
militia. U.S. Obs. 

*779 Hist. Pelham , Mass. (1898) 133 Voted that the Arms 
. .be sold at Public Vendue to the' Highest Bidder, None to 
bide But the training band and Lann, list. 
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Larm, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [Aphetic form of Alarm 
zr.j trans. To alarm. 

1738 S/I'iiompson Diary 20 July (1896) 11 In the morning 
10 men in a scout waylaid by the Indians, and shot at and 
lanned the Fort. 

Larmier (larm a?). Also 7 larmer. [a. F. 
larmier in same sense, f. larme a tear.] 

1. Arch. = Corona 4, Drip sbP 4 a. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Larmer. 1723, Chambers tr. Le 
Clerc’s Treat. Arckit, I. 25 Corona with its Larmier or 
Drip underneath. 1727-41 Chambers Cyc/., The Larmier is 
also called corona, and in English the drip. 1873 in Knight 
Diet. Mech. 

2. A nat. (See quot.) 

1848 in Craig. _ 1893 Lydekker Horns <?• Hoofs 64 The 
lachrymal fossa — in which rests the gland termed thacrumen, 
larmier, or ‘ tear-bag ’. 

Larmoyailt (laimorant) , a. [ad. F. larmoyant, 
pres. pple. of larmoyer to be tearful, f. larme tear.] 
Given to tears, lachrymose. 

[1813 Byron Let. 2 Oct. in Moore Life (1830) II. 430 But 
thou know’st I can be a right merry and conceited fellow, 
and rarely ‘larmoyant’.] 1824 Mtss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1. (1863} 81 Ellen and I, although not at all larmoyante 
sort of people, had much ado not to cry. 1897 Naturalist 
270 Another strange face, though not so larmoyant, provoca- 
tive of laughter unto tears. 

Larom(e, -owme, obs. forms of Larum. 
t Laron. Obs. Also 4 laroun, 6 la-roone, 

7 lar(r)one, larroone. [ad. OF. laron (F. lar- 
ron) L. latrffn-em. CL Ladrone.] A robber. 

13.. K. Alis. 4209 Of theflhe Y wol me defende, Ageyn 
knyght, swayn, and baroun, That Y no am no iaroun. 1398 
Shaks. Merry IV. 1. iv. 71 O Diahle, Diable : vat is in my 
Closset? Villanie, La-roone: Rugby, my Rapier. 1631 
H. Shirley Mart. Souldier 11. iii, I am Prince over those 
Publicans, Lord over these Larroones, Regent of these Rugs. 
a 1636 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 358 But like a very Laron, 
sought to strip his brother of all that he had in his necessity. 

Larrecine, variant of Larcin Obs. 

Larree : see Lauin. 

Harriet, variant of Lariat. 

Larrikin (larrikin). Chiefly Austral. Also 
larikin. [Of uncertain origin ; possibly f. Larry 
(a nickname for Lawrence, common in Ireland) 
+ -KIN. 

The word seems to have originated in Melbourne not long 
before 1870; but the current story that it was evolved by a 
reporter from an Irish policeman's pronunciation of larking , 
heard in a Melbourne police-court in 1869, appears to be 
a figment, no trace of the incident being found in the local 
papers of the time. (See Morris, Austral Eng., s. v.l A 
guess that has been proposed is that it is short for Eng. 
slang kary kincken .] 

A (usually juvenile) street rowdy ; the Australian 
equivalent of the ‘ Hoodlum ’ or * Hooligan \ 

1870 Melbourne Herald 4 Apr. 3/2 Three larikins . . had 
behaved in a very disorderly manner in Little Latrobe- 
street. 1886-7 Burton Arab. Nts. 1 . 4 Story of the Larri- 
kin and the Cook. 1890 Melbourne Argus 26 May 6/7 He 
was set upon by a gang of larrikins, who tried to rescue his 
prisoner. 1898 G. W. Steevens With Kitchener to Khar- 
tum 142 Lord and larrikin, Balliol and the Board Scliool, 
the Sirdar's brain and tbe camel’s back — all welded into one. 
b. attrib. passing into adj. 

1870 M. Clarke Goody Two Shoes 26 He’s a lively little 
Larrikin Lad, and his name is Little Boy Bine. 1884 Lit. 
Era II. 165 Such a larrikin phrase as ‘O crimini’ is to be 
found, .in his writings. 1891 E, Kinglake Australian at H. 
xo8 The larrikin hordes of the cities of Australia. 

Hence Larrikiness, a female larrikin ; Larri- 
Mnism, the habits and practices of larrikins. 

1870 Australian (Richmond, Viet.) xo Sept. 3/3 (Morris) 
A slight attempt at ‘larrikimsm’ was manifested. 187X 
Collingwood Advertiser ( Austral.) 22 June 3/5 (ibid.) Evi- 
dence was tendered as to the manner of life led by these 
larikinesses. 1891 E. Kinglake Australian at H. 106 
Larrikinism confines itself to no particular class. X892 G. 
Parker Round Compass Austral, xii. 224 Nor does the 
young larrikiness. .exist as a class. 

Xiarrom, -urn, obs. forms of Larum, 

Larrup (lae’rpp), v. dial, and colloq. Also 
larxop, Hrrop. trans. To beat, Hog, thrash. 
Hence La-rruping vbl. sb. 

1823 Moor Suffolk Wds. 208 Larrup, to beat— similar to 
lace, lather [etc.]- 1824 Peake Amer. Abr. 1. i. I’ll larrup 
you till you can’t stand, a 1825 Jennings Observ. Dial. W. 
Eng. S3 To Lirrop, to beat. This is said to he a corruption of 


this a land of liberty, where a man can’ t larrop his own nigger? 
1833-4 Jack Giant K. v. xiv. in Comic Nursery T. (i8a6 ) 
v. 44 Drinking success to the hero stout Who larruped the 
Giants out-and-out. *874 M. Collins Transmigr. I. xii. 221 
He larruped me once when I was a boy for throwing stones at 
scat. 1889 ‘Rolf Boldrewood' Robbery under Arms (1890) 
156 ‘Your father’ll give you a fine larrupin’ if he comes home 
and there’s that cow lost ’. 1893 ZiNcke Wherstead 261 Here 
[in East Anglia] the farmer used in old times to ‘larrup’ his 
idle disorderly boys. 

Larry (larri), sbd dial. 

1. Confusion, excitement. 

1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta. (1890) 358 ‘My brain is all in 
a spin, wi' being rafted up in such a larry !’ 1886 • — Mayor 
of Casterbr. xxxvi, * The worst larry for me was that pleasant 
business at Horewood’. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1883 Nature XxVII. 432 The ‘Larry 'is a dense mass of 
rolling white land fog, and is confined to the bottom of the 
Teign valley. 


LARVA. 

Larry (Ise-ri), sb. 2 dial. a. (See quot. 185 .), 
lb. Liquid mortar, grout. Hence ha rry v. dial. 
(see quot. 1890). 

183 . Diet. A rchit. (Arch. Publ. Soc.), Larry, a kind of 
long handled iron hoe with holes in it, used by bricklayers 
in making mortar ; and to rake backwards and forwards the 
mortar laid on walls when mixing it with water to form 
grout. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., Larry , liquid mortar, growt. 
Hence ‘ to larry it in ’ means to flush up well with growt. 
Larry, variant of Lorry. 

Larson, Larsonie : see Larcin, Larceny. 
Larthew, variant of Lorthew Obs. , teacher. 
Lamm (le»’r£>m, larizhn), sb. Forms : 6 
larom(e, larowme, 8 larrom, -um, 6- larum. 
[Aphetic form of Alarum.] 

1. A call to arms, a battle-cry; news of an 
enemy’s approach.; any sound to warn of danger, 
i' Hence ( rarely ) a sudden attack. 

1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasttt. Par. Eph. p. xiv, What larum 
soeuer happeneth, with this buckeler it shalbe vaynquished. 
ISS5 Eden Decades 56 They fiercely assayled theyr enemyes 
with a larom e. 1355 Proctor Wyat’s Rebell. D iij b, In the 
night . . there happened a larom, sundrie criinge : treason, 
Treason. 1539 Pabyan's Citron, vii. 707 Sir Thomas’ 
Poinynges . • cried a newe larum, and sette on the French- 
men. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iv. 9 Then shall we heare their 
Larum, & they Ours. 1733 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, 
Mass. 11895) I. 638 We fired several larrums and the great 
gun at Fort Dununer was shot. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
569 The first larum of the cock’s shrill throat May prove 
a trumpet, summoning your ear To horrid sounds of hostile 
feet. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. n, 72. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
F'r. Wines ft Pol. vii. xoo The drums and Tarums which kept 
all Paris awake. 1847 Lytton’ Lucretia (1853) 185 A larum 
[of a door-bell] loud enough to startle the whole court. 

Jig. 1650 R. Stapyltqn Sirada's Low C. Warres 1, 7 
Warned by his disease, that still rung the larum of death. . 

Tb. In wider sense: A tumultuous noise; a 
hubbub, uproar. 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon cxxix. 472 Then the crye and 
larum began. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 147 Remained! 
nought but . .with low’d Lamms [to] welcome them to Rome. 
1396 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. vir. 5 Thay 
crie a larum, that [etc.]. 1800 Coleridge Wallenst, t. vii, 
But whence arose this larum in the camp? 1840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) X51 His invention has not made so 
much noise and larum in the world as some others. 1858 
G. Macdonald PAantastes xix. in Wks. Fancy ft Imag. 
(1871J VI. 96 The continually renewed larum of a landrail. 
fig. 1393 R. Harvey Philad. x, I will be so bold as 
answere your larum, touching the history of mighty Brute. . 
+ e. An uneasy condition. = Alarm 12. Obs. 
1398 Shaks. Merry W. in. v. 73 The peaking Curnuto 
her husband.. dwelling in a continual larum of ielotnde. 

f 2. An apparatus attached to a clock or watch, 
to produce a ringing sound at any fixed hour. Obs. 

1386 Bright Melanc. xiii. 66 Automatical! instruments as 
clockes, watches, & brums. 1607 Dekker Whore Babylon 
"Wks. 1873 II. 264 What houre is this? does not my larum 
strike ? This watch goes false. 1648 Bp. W ilkins Math. 
Magick, Daedalus iii. 171 That larum. .which, .would both 
wake a man, and of it self light a candle for him at any set 
hower of the night. x6ga Locke Educ. xiv. Wks. 1727 III. 6 
Others . . have set their Stomachs by a constant usage, like 
Larums to call on them for four or five. 1807 Southey 
in Rem. H. K. White (1819)1. 34 He would . rise again to 
his work at five, at the Call of a larum , which he had fixed 
to a Dutch clock in his chamber. 
transfi. and fig. x66i Cowley Dire. Govt. O. Cromwell in 
Verses <5- Ess. (1687) 70 There needs no Noise at alt 
t’ awaken Sin Th’ Adulterer and the Thief his Larum has 
within. 1691 Shadwell Scourers l. ii. Dram. Wks. (1720) 
326 Will the larum of your tongue never lie down. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 11 r r She had often an Inclination to 
interrupt him, but could find no Opportunity ’till the Larum 
ceased of its self. 1778 G. White Selbortie 9 Sept., By this 
[crowing] he has been distinguished in all ages as the 
countryman’s clock or larum. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as larum- call, -clock, -watch. 
Also Larum-bell. 

end. Goa. No. 1846/4 A large Silver Larum Watch 
with a Chain. 1697 Ibid. No. 3251/4 Lost. . a Larum Clock 
in a little Box. x8ax Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg., Ghost 
Fadoti xxii, Till they heard a bugle's larum call. 

Lamm (ke*rom), v. Obs . exc. dial. Also 8 
larom. [f. Larum $i.] 

-j* 1. trans. a. To sound forth loudly- b. To 
alarm. Obs. 

1595 P. T„ G, tr. Blanckardine 11. Ded., Hauing presumed 
to tune my rustic stringes to iarum foorth my simple musicke. 
1758 S. Thompson Diary ax July (1896) 12 At prayer this 
evening we were Laromed by a false outcry. 

2. intr. fa. To rush down with, loud cries [obs.). 
b. * To talk incessantly ’ {Ilolderness Gloss. 1877). 

1728 Pope Dune. iii. 158 Down, down they brum, with 
impetuous whirl, The Pindars and the Miltons of a Curl. 
Xia’rnm-bell. Obs. exc. poet. [f. Larum sb. 
+ Bell.] = Alarm-bell. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (X879) 57 Lest by the way 
some watchman by, to ring the brome belL 1390 Spenser 
F, Q. 11. lx. 25. 1397 Shaks. a Hen. IV, in, 1. 17. 1609 
HKYWopp Brft. Troy xv. Ixxi, The Larum Bels of death 
on all sides ringing, a 1634 Chapman A Ipkonsns Plays 1873 
III. 248 Run to the Tow’r and Ring the Larum Bell. 18x3 
Scott Rekeby is. xxv, Ring out the castle larum bell ! 

Xiarva (lauva). PI. larv®. [L. larva a ghost, 
spectre, hobgoblin ; also, a mask.] 

1. A disembodied spirit; a ghost, hobgoblin, 
spectre. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1631 Baxter Inf. Baft. 273, 1 live almost perpetually in 
my bed or chair or pulpit; as Calvin said of Cassander ; such 
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LARYNGOSCOPY, 


a larva. I am that here am called up. 1882 Ehcycl. Brit.~X.VJ . 
3x3/2 The dead . . were . . spirits of terror . . : in this fearful 
sense the names Lentures and still more Lams were appro- 
priated to them. „„ . , 

fig. 1827 Syd. Smith in Edin. Rev. Mar. 429 there is the 
laTva of tyranny, and the skeleton of nialice._ 

2 . a. An insect in the grub state, i.e. from the 
time of its leavingthe egg till its transformation into 
a pupa. b. Applied to the early immatu. e form of 
animals of other classes, when the development to 
maturity involves some sort of metamorphosis. 

In the first quot. the word is used in a general senses 
‘mask’, ‘guise’: the technical restricted use is due to 
Linnaeus. In the larva the perfect form, or imago , of the 
insect is unrecognizable. ■ , 

[1691 Kay Creation 1. (1692) 7 We exclude both these 
from the degree of Species, making them to be the same 
Insect under a different Larva or Habit.] 1768 G. white 
Selborne xviii. (1789) 54 The larva of insects are full of eggs. 
1770 Pennant Zool \ IV. 37 The two small ones [sc. lizards] 
are Lams, with their branchial fins, which drop off when 
they quit the water. 1815 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 1 . 67 I hts 
Linne called the larva state, and an insect when in it a 
larva. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 2x2 Among 
aquatic larvte, the most beautiful and delicate are those of the 
numerous species of gnat. 1849 AIurchisun Sihtria App. 13 . 
539 They are larvte of Echinoderms. 1859 Darwin Orig, 
Spec. xiii. 440 Cuvier did not perceive that a barnacle was . . a 
crustacean; but a glance at the larvasbows this to be the case. 
1874 Brewer in Coues Birds Id. IV. 65 Collecting flies and 
larvae among a clump of locust trees, 1897 Baity News 
23 Jan. 6/1 This plaice larva has no mouth, at least no open 
mouth, „ . , 

Jig. 1834 H. Rogers Ess. II. 1. 32 He is sure to deposit in 
its own writings the larvae of future controversies, 
c. attrib., as larva form, -state. 

1791 E. Darwin Hot. Card. 1. 107 So in his silken sepulchre 
the worm, Warm’d with new life, unfolds his larva-form. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys, 1. ii. § 59 (1879) 58 The change 
from the larva to the perfect or imago state of the Insect. 

Larval (lauval), a. [ad. L. larval-is pertaining 
to larvae, or ghosts,] 

+ 1- (See quot.) Obs, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Larval, belonging to a night- 
spirit, goblin or masker, haggish, ghastly, dreadful. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a larva or grub; character- 
istic of a larva. 

1848 in Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. 791. 1851-6 Wood- 
ward Molluscaiv. 21 The young [of mollusca] generally pass 
through one preparatory, or larval, stage. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. ii. (1878) 35 The immature and larval states of many 
of the lower animals. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 352 
The larval forms of the Star-fish or the Sea Urchin, .are 
disguised past all recognition. 

b. Of an animal: In the condition of a larva. 
1864 Reader IV. 669/1 The mode in which the larval 
flukes found in the molluscs re-enter the sheep. 1866 Dk. 
Argyll Reign Law iv. led. 4) 197 The eating of some larval 
parasite into the tissue of the wing. 

3 . Path. Of a disease : Latent, undeveloped. 
Also, ‘applied to certain diseases in which the 
skin of the face is disfigured as if covered by a 
mask ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 

1897 A llbutfs Syst. Med. III. 172 Certain irritations in 
the various organs, such as characterize irregular or larval 
gout. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Bis. vi._ 105 The quinine test 
is generally conclusive in .. the various larval forms of 
malaria. Ibid. viii. 159 Abortive or larval plague. 
Larvate (lauvrit), a. [ad. mod.L. larvat-m , 
i, larva a mask: see -ate 2 2. Cf. F. larvL] 
Masked, covered as by a mask. 

1846 Buchanan Techml. Diet., Larvate , masked ; applied 
in entomology. 1848 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. 791 
Larvate, masked, as a larva or caterpillar. 1888 Syd. Soc. 
Lex . 

Larvated (lauvrited), a. [£ prec. + ED 1.] 
■fa. Provided with a mask (obs.). b. Iransf, 
Masked, concealed. In Path, (see quot. 1888). 

1623 Cockeram, Laruated, masqued. 1658 Phillips, Lar- 
»<i/rif,masqued or visarded for the representingsomeGobling 
or dreadful Spirit. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1832 W. Stephen- 
son Gateshead Poems 39 He., can place his soul at stake, 
With sanctity larvated. 1888 S 'yd. Soc, Lex., Larvated, 
applied to diseases whose ordinary symptoms are hidden. 

t Larva’tion. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ATION.] 
A discoloration of the face in a fever-patient, 
producing a resemblance to a mask *, a masking. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 1*834 These larvations vanish, the 
leaver being taken away. 

Larve (laiv). [a. F, larve, ad. L. larva,] 

L — Larva i. 

1603 Florid Montaigne 1. xvii. (1632) 27 Larves, Hob- 
goblins, Robbin-good-fellowes, and such other Bug-beares. 
j8aa W._ Irving Braced. Hall (1823) 1 , 174 The opinions of 
the ancient philosophers about larves, or nocturnal phan- 
toms. 1863 Vertmia III. 147 Elementary spirits, .for which 
a later philosophy has furnished the designation of larves. 

+ 2 . A mask ; lit. and fig. Obs, 
a 1656 Hales^ Gold. Rem, (1688) 423 Under this larve, 
tht • whiffing suit of Toleration, there lay personated more 
dangerous designs. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 365 
Hpdywirov signifies, .the face, that part, .which was covered 
. .with the larve or visard. 

3 . = Larva 2. 

X769 Pennant Zool. III. 15 We . . are uncertain whether 
we ever met with it [a lizard] under the form of a larve. 
1 822-34 _ Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 353 Sometimes 
resembling tlxe larves of Insects. 1852 Dana Crust, n, 1594 
The animal isjprobably the larve of some Penseidean. 

+ Larved, a. Obs , rare — l . [f, L. larva mask 
■t -ed.] Masked, concealed. 


1654 Vilvain Tlteol. Treat, vi. 174 That grand general 
Apostasy into Analogical larved Idolatry. 

Larvi- (la'ivi), combining iorm of L. larva, 
Larva. La'rvicide [-oide I ] , a preparation adapted 
to kill larvte ; also attrib. or adj. So Larvicidal a. 
Lar vi 'colons a. [L. col-ere to inhabit : see 
-otjs], living in the body of larvte (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1855). Larviforxn a. [-form], having the 
form of a larva. Larvi 'serous a. [-gerous], 
bearing or containing larvte. Larvi-paroris a. [L. 
par-ire to bring forth : see -ous], (a) producing 
young in the condition of larvae, (b) produced in 
the form of larvte. 

1900 Brit. Med. Jrnl. No. 2041. 305 A cheap Harvicidal 
substance .. not injurious to the growth of the rice plants. 
Ibid. 325 The *laTvicides are intended to be_ used for the 
destruction of mosquito larvae and pupae in pools and 
ditches. Ibid., Professor Celli showed experiments at the 
Institute of Hygiene with certain insecticide and larvieide 
substances. 1848 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. 791 *Larvi- 
form, shaped like a larva. 189* C. L. Morgan Anim. Life 223 
The females of certain beetles . . are described by Professor 
Riley as larvifbrm. 1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) II. 428 
When ready to change into the *larvigerous pupae they [the 
maggots of the bot-fly] dislodge themselves. 1815 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. I. 103 So Aristotle employs it, when he 
says that all insects produce a Scolex, or are riarviparous. 
x8z6 Ibid. III. 65 Larviparous, coming forth from the matrix 
in the state of larvae. 1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud .. 285 The 
viviparous or larviparous generation effects a multiplication 
of the plant-lice adequate to keep pace with the rapid 
growth and increase of the vegetable kingdom in spring 
and summer. 

I, ary, variant of Laury Obs., laurel. 

Laryngal (lari'rjgal), a. [f. mod.L. laryng- 
Lakynx + -al.] Produced in the larynx. 

1818 60 Whatelv Commpl. Bk. (1864) 168, B, D, &c. are 
sounded in the larynx . . so that they might be called . . the 
laryngal . . letters, X883 Scotsman 9 May 6/4 That the only 
service of praise acceptable to the Deity consists in human 
laryngal sounds. 

Laryngeal (lari'ndgfal), a. and sb. Anal . and 
Surg. Also 9 laringeal. [f. mod.L. larynge-us 
(f. laryng-, Larynx) + -al.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the larynx ; e.g. 
laryngeal muscle , nerve. Of a disease : Affecting 
or seated in the larynx. Of an instrument : Used 
in treating or examining the larynx. 

*795 Haighton in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 198 The eighth 
pair of nerves communicates energy to the larynx by means 
of the laryngeal branch. 1854 Bushman in Circ. Sci. ic 1865) 
I. 282/1 The superior laryngeal nerve._ x86x T. J. Graham 
Pract. Med. 179 Constituting what.. is frequently spoken 
of. as laringeal phthisis. . 1871 Darwin Desc, Man II. 
xviii. 276 The male gorilla . . when adult is furnished 
with a laryngeal sack. x88o M. Mackenzie Bis. Throat 
g Nose I. 235 The patient may be directed to practise on 
himself.. with the laryngeal mirror. 1881 Mivart Cat 229 
There are no less than eight pairs of laryngeal muscles. 
1897 A llbutfs Syst. Med. IV. 791 The chief lemedy is the 
application of astringents to the cords by means of the 
laryngeal brush. 

B. sb, A laryngeal nerve or artery. 

In some mod. Diets. 

So Lary-ng-ean, a. [see -an.] = Laryngeal. 
1828 m Webster. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Laryngectomy (lserindge-ktomi). Surg. [f. 
Gr. Xapvyy-, Larynx + en out + -to fa a cutting.] 
The excision of the larynx, 
x888 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897 A Ubntt's Syst. Med. IV. 840 
Thyrotomy, or subhyoid pnaryngotomy, with removal of 
the growth by excision and partial laryngectomy, offers 
the best chance of getting rid of the whole disease. 

Hence Laryngectomic a. I n some mod. Diets. 
Laryngic (lari'ndgik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] 
= Laryngeal. 

2822-34 Good s Study Med. (ed. 4! I. 459 L ctryngism its. 
Laryngic suffocation. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 7/1 The 
disposition to laryngic catarrh is also much less marked. 

I! Laryngismus (Iserindgi'zmfts ). Path. [mod. 
L. laryngismus, f. laryng-, Larynx. Gr. Xapvy- 
ytcr/xus had the sense of shouting, f. Xapvyyfeiv (f. 
Xapvy£ larynx) to shout.] Spasm of the muscles 
closing the larynx ; laryngic suffocation. 

1 1822-34 Good 's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 460 In spasmodic 

laryngismus the constriction commences in the larynx. 
1897 pi Ubntt's Syst. Med. III. nx In these cases laryngis- 
mus is a constant accompaniment. 

Hence Laryugi-smaJ. a., of or pertaining to 
laryngismus. 

x_88o Encycl. Brit. XI. 390/a Tracheotomy in laryngismal 
epilepsy. 

Ii Laryngitis (lseirindgoi-tis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. as prec. H- -itis.] Inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the larynx. 

. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 460 Laryngitis or 
inflammation of the larynx. 1879 St. George's Hosp, Rep . 
IX, 55S t The treatment of the earlier stages of catarrhal 
laryngitis. 

Hence Laryngi'tic a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of laryngitis. (In recent Diets.) 
Laryngo- (larrrjgo), before a vowel laryng-, 
combining form of Larynx, chiefly in anatomical, 
pathological and surgical terms. Laryngo- 
cata'rrh, catarrh of the larynx (Mayne Expos. 
Lex, 1885). Laryingo-fi'ssu.re, the division 
of the thyroid cartilage (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). 


Laryngography (-p-gra.fi) [-graphy], a descrip- 
tion of the larynx (Mayne). Larymgolo'glcal a., 
pertaining to laryngology, laryngologist, one 
who is versed in laryngology. Laryngology 
(-p'lodgi) [-logy], that branch of medical science 
which treats of the larynx and its diseases. Lax- 
ymgo-pharyngeal a., pertaining both to the 
larynx and to the pharynx. Laryngo-pha'rynx, 
the larynx and the pharynx together. Laryngo- 
phony (-p'foni) [Gr. -tywvia sounding], ‘ the 
sound of the voice as heard through the stetho- 
scope applied over the larynx* (Grant Lloopers 
Lex. Med. 1839). Lp-rymgophtM'sioal a., per- 
taining to laryngophthisis (Mayne). Laryngo*- 
phthisis, consumption of the larynx (Mayne). 
LarymgorrhoB'a [Gr. pola a flowing], ‘apituitous 
or serous flow from the larynx’ (Mayne). Lar- 
yngospaism, spasm or convulsion of the larynx 
(Mayne). Larymgosteno'sis [Gr. arevanris a 
being straitened], contraction of thelarynx(Mayne). 
Laryugostrotoo'soopy [Gr. or polios a whirling 
+ -scopy] (see quot.). Laryngotra'olieal a., 
pertaining to both the larynx and the trachea or 
windpipe. Larymgotraclieo'tcmiy, Laxymgo- 
typhoid, Larymgo-typlras (see quots.). 

1888 M. Mackenzie Fredk. the Noble i. it, I had never 
seen him mentioned in *iaryngological literature. 1871 
— Growths in Larynx iii. 18 From the varying, .character 
of the voice. . the presence of a growth may lie occasionally 
inferred by the experienced ^laryngologist. 1842 Dunglison 
Med. Lex., * Laryngology. 1887 {title), Journal of Laryngo- 
logy and Rhinology. 1892 Pall Mall G. 4 Feb. 6/2 Laryngo- 
logy being his almost invariable subject. 1872 Cohen Bis. 
Throat 10 The *laryngo-pharyngeal sinuses. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. IV. 754 When the *laryngo-pliavynx and 
oesophagus are the primary seat [of cancer], the cervical 
glands are not so rapidly implicated. 1862 H. W. Fuller 
Bis. Lungs 105 In *laryngophony . . the voice seems not only 
to lie produced but to be concentrated immediately beneath 
tlie stethoscope. 1880 M. Mackenzie Bis. Throat <5- Nose I. 
289 Excessive secretion from the larynx (*laryngorrhoea). 
1878 Cassell's Fa>u. Mag. 574/2 *Laryngostroboscopy .. 
a method of examining the vibrations of the vocal chords 
during the production of sounds. 1880 M. Mackenzie Bis. 
Throat ft Nose I. 559 Contraction of the *laryngo-tracheal 
canal. 1897 Allbutts Syst. Med. IV. 764 The front part of 
the neck corresponding to the larynx and upper part of the 
trachea, the laryngo-tracheal region. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. Rep, IX. 587 *Laryngotracheotomy was therefore 
performed. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., L aryngotracheotomy, 
the operation of opening the larynx by division of the crico- 
thyroid membrane, the cricoid cartilage, the crico-tracheal 
membrane, and some of the upper rings of the trachea also. 
1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Pled. I, 812 In very rare cases [typhoid 
fever commences with] laryngeal _ symptoms (,*laryngo- 
typhoid). Ibid, 8x8 Ulcerations, which according to some 
observers are due to the typhoid bacillus, and may thus be 
looked upon as a typical form of typhoid, ‘laryngo-typhoid 
1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Laryngotyphus, a form of typhus 
fever in which there is secondary ulceration of the larynx 
and necrosis of its cartilages. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med'. II. 
364 Its occurrence \sc. laryngitis in typhus] led Rokitansky 
to give to this variety the name of Laryngo-typhus. 

Laryngoscope (lari'qgffiskjup). [f. Laryngo- 
+ -scope.] An apparatus which by a combina- 
tion of mirrors enables an observer to inspect 
a patient’s larynx. 

1860 Med. Times .$■ Gass. I. 453 The highly practical 
results obtained on the Continent by the use of the Laryngo- 
scope. 1864 Max Muller Sci. Lang. Ser. 11. iii. (1868) 109 
The newly-invented laryngoscope (a small looking-glass, 
which enables the observer to see as far as the bifurcation 
of the windpipe and the bronchial tubes). x88o M. Mac- 
kenzie Bis. Throat $ Nose I. 213 There is no trace of 
a laryngoscope before the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Laryngoscopic (lariiqg<y,skp-pik), a. [f. as 
prec. : see -scopic.] Of or pertaining to the 
laryngoscope, or to inspection of the larynx. 

1861 tr. Czermak's Uses of Laryngoscope i. x My laryngo 
scopic studies. 1864 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (1870) IV. 5x8 
Mackenzie’s ‘rack movement laryngoscopic lamp ’..is ad- 
mirably adapted for use in the consulting room. 1872 
Cohen Dis. Throat xx A good light is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to a laryngoscopic examination. 1896 Allbutt’s 
Syst, Med. _ I. 287 There is slight hoarseness with the 
laryngoscopic appearances of laryngeal catarrh. 

So Larymgosco'pical a. = prec. ; whence 
Laryn.ig'osco'pically adv., with respect to, or by 
the use of the laryngoscope. 

1861 tr. Czermak’s Uses of Laryngoscope i. 6 On the manner 
of obtaining the laryngoscopical image enlarged. 1864 T. 
Holmes Syst. Surg , (1870) IV. 519 Laryngoscopical and 
other examinations. 1879 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 322 A Com- 
mittee so laryngoscopically learned. 1880 M. Mackenzie 
Bis. Throat § Nose I. 558 That this condition, .arises after 
tracheotomy has been proved laryngoscopically by Gerhardt. 

Laryngoscopist (lceriqgp'skopist). [f. La- 
ryngoscope + -1st.] One who uses, or is skilled 
in using, the laryngoscope. 

1864 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (1870) IV. 514 Dr. B. G. 
Babington appears to have just claims to be considered the 
first successful laryngoscopist. 1880 M. Mackenzie Bis. 
Throat St Nose I. 221 Various lamps, .recommended by 
different laryngoscopists. 

Laryngoscopy (Iseriqg^-skdpi). [f. Labyngo- 
+ Gr. -aieoma inspection.] Inspection of the 
larynx,; the use of the laryngoscope. 

1861 Braithwaite’s Retrosp, Med. XLII. 90 Those who 
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wish to occupy themselves with laryngoscopy will do well 
to follow Tiirck’s advice. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 
672 For rhinoscopy the same reflector and source of illumina- 
tion are employed as for laryngoscopy. 

S- Laryngotome (larrrjgflttmm). Surg. [f. 
Laryngo- + Gr. -TO/J.OS cutter.] An instrument for 
performing laryngotomy (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 
Laryngotomy (kerirjgjrtomi). Surg. [ad. Gr. 
\apvyyoTo/j.La, f. Rapvyyo- Larynx + -TOjxia cut- 
ting.] The operation of cutting into the larynx 
from without, esp. in order to provide an aperture 
for respiration. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anint. 4 Mitt. 334 The quinzey .. ; it’s 
cured, by . . laryngotomy, and thin diet. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Comfiit. 1. 13 Breath may be restored to the Choaking 
Patient, by the help of Laryngotomy. 172s N. Robinson 
Theory of Pkysick 273 In this Case, Laryngotomy is the 
last Refuge the miserable Patient has for his Life. 1872 
Cohen Die. Throat 43 The wound left after laryngotomy 
or tracheotomy. 

Hence Larymgfoto-inic a ., pertaining to or of 
the nature of laryngotomy. In some mod. Diets. 
Larynx (ke-riqks). Anal. PI. larynges 
(larrnagiz). Also 6-7 larinx, 6 laringa. [a. Gr. 
\apvy£, mod.L. larynx !\ A cavity in the throat 
with cartilaginous walls, containing the vocal 
cords, by means of which sounds are produced. 
In man and most animals this cavity forms the 
upper part of the trachea or wind-pipe. In birds 
there are two larynges, one at each end of the 
trachea ; the lower of these, called Syrinx, is the 
true organ of sound. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 16 b, This Larinx is the 
Organ, by which we receiue and put forth breath ; as also 
of makyng and fourmyng voyce. 1597 A. M. tr. Guille- 
meau's Fr. Chirurg. 19/2 Muscles situated aboute the 
Laringa. 1633 P- Fletcher Purple l si. iv. 45 note, The 
Larynx, or coveryng of the winde-pipe is a grisly sub- 
stance. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 387 The Ulcer may 
break suddenly into the Larynx with the danger of Suffoca- 
tion. 1802 Paley Hat. Theol. x. § 5 The larynx, .besides its 
other uses, is also a musical instrument. 1881 Mivart Cat 
223 At its front end the trachea expands into a membranous 
and cartilaginous box-like structure called the larynx. 1900 
West m. Gaz. 20 June 1/2 Splendid lungs and larynges 
which had never known a London fog. 

attrib, i8Sx Braithwaile's Retrosp. Med. XLII. 88 The 
observer, .introduces the larynx-speculum. 

Larzon, variant of Laroin Obs. 

Las (las), ini. [aphetic form of Alas.] =Alas. 
1604 Bekker Honest Wh. 1. x. G, Las ! now I see The 
reason why fond women loue to buy Adulterate complexion. 
1694 Congreve Double Dealer iv. iii, 0 las 1 no indeed, Sir 
Paul. 1844 Mrs. Browning House of Clouds xii, Poet’s 
thought, — not poet’s sigh. 'Las, they come together 1 

Las, obs. form of Lace, Lass, Less. 

Lasar, variant of Lazar. 

Lasar (e, obs. Sc. form of Leisure. 
t Lasar cl. Obs, rare — \ [? a. F. lizard, lit. 
* lizard in 17th c. the name of some kind of fire- 
arm.] A kind of musket. 

1641 Earl Cork Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) 
V. 201 Paid Tho. Badnedg for five new lasard muskets. 
Lascar (Ise’skar, lseskau). Also 7 laskayre, 
(luscar), 7-8 lascarr. [Either an erroneous Euro- 
pean use of Urdu lashkar army, camp (see Lash- 
kar), or a shortened form of its derivative lashkar! 
(see Lasoarine). In Pg. c n 5 oo las char occurs in 
the same sense as lasquarim, i.e. native soldier ; this 
use, from which the current applications are derived, 
is not recorded in Eng. (but see quot. 1698 in l).] 

1 . An East Indian sailor. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. v. 650, I caused all my Las- 
kayres to remaine aboord the Vnicorne. 1696 Ovington 
Voy. Surratt 464 The English Sailers . . perceiv'd the soft- 
ness of the Indian Lascarrs ; how tame they were [etc.]. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 107 The Seamen and Soldiers 
differ only in a Vowel, the one being pronounced with an u, 
the other with an a ; as Luscar is a Soldier; Lascar , a_Sea- 
man. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. (1718) 3x1, 36 Manila Indians, 
call’d Las-carrs. 1777 Miller in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 172 
Besides the four lascars that rowed the boat. 1800 Asiatic 
Ann. Reg,, Chron. 46/1 There were only the captain and 
three officers, with 13 lascars, able to do duty. 1832 
Marryat N. Forster xli, If we only had all English sea- 
men on board, instead of these Lascars and Chinamen. 
1849 Longf. Building of Ship 161 Where the tumbling 
surf, O’er the coral reefs of Madagascar, Washes the feet of 
the swarthy Lascar. 

attrib. and Comb. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 2/2 The 
second mate of a Lascar-manned ship is on watch until 
four o’clock. 1900 Daily News 20 Sept. 9/4 Sickness broke 
out among the Lascar crew. 

2 . Anglo-Indian. 1 A tent-pitcher ’ ; also, an in- 
ferior class of artilleryman (more fully gun-lascar). 

1798 Webbe in Owen Wellesley's D esp. 7 A body of about 
14,000 men can be drawn together, including Lascars and 
pioneers. 1799 Baird ibid. 126 One hundred artillerymen 
with a proportion of gun lascars. 1800 Wellington, in. 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) I. 125 We can get neither recruits, 
servants, lascars, coolies, or bullock drivers. 1876 J. W. 
Kaye Hist. Sepoy War II. iv. iii. 89 All the natives m the 
Magazine, the gun-lascars, the artificers and others. 

Lascaree (lseskarf). Also 8 lascari. [a. 
Urdu (Pers.) lashkar! \ see next.] 

+ 1 . = Lascar i. Obs. 

1712 E. Cooke Voy.S. Sea 354 All the Prisoners were put 
Aboard the Bark, except about 30 Lascaris. 


2 . f A short spear used in the East Indies as a I 
hunting-spear, or more rarely as a javelin for ! 
throwing’ {Cent. Diet.). 

+ Lascari ne. Indian. Obs. Also 6 laseariin, 

8 -yn, 9 laseoreen. [ad. Pg. lasquarin, - im , a. Urdu j 
(Pers.) lashkar I (adj., military; hence as sb., a 
soldier), f. lashkar army : see Lashkar.] An 
East Indian soldier ; also, one of the native police. 

1398 W. Phillips Linschoten 1. xxxix. 74 The soldier of 
Ballagate, which is called Laseariin. 1704 Collect. V oy. 
(Churchill) III. 706/2 A Convoy of 20 Lascaryns, under the 
Command of a Colonel. 1807 Cordiner Ceylon I. 170 
A large open boat formed the van, containing his ex- 
cellency’s guard or lascoreens. 1825 Heber Jrul. xxvii. 
(ed. 2) 140 Attended by some lascarines, who answer in some 
respects to our peons in Calcutta. 

Lasee, obs. form of Lass. 

+ Lasch. Obs. In 5 lassche. [The rede 
lassche of the quot. represents OE. riadlesc ' pellis 
rubricata’ (Napier Gil. no. 5324) ; cf. OhlG. loski 
(MHG. losche , early mod.G. lasch, lasch).] A fine 
kind of red leather ; ? morocco. 

14. . E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 86 To make rede lassche, 
take [etc.]. 

Lasche, obs. form of Lash sb. 1 , a., and v . 1 

+ Laschety. Obs. rare. Also 8 laschete. 
[ad. F. lascheti, now Idchete : see Lash a. and 
-TY.] Laxity, carelessness. 

1673 O. Walker Educ. 11. iv. (ed. 2) 263 The general 
defect being negligence, laschety, and love of ease. 1702 
C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. iv. (1852) 83 He had a certain 
discretion, without any childish laschete or levity in his 
behavior. 

Lascitt, variant of Lasset Obs. 

t Lasci’ve, ct. obs. rare~ x . [a. F .lascive, ad. 
L. lascivus.) Lascivious, wanton. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. evii. 537 Lyra.. inclines to gravity 
and sobriety, yet but with outward pretences, for usually 
the person is lascive. 

+ Lasciviate, v. Obs. rare , [erroneously ad. 
L. lascivire, alter verbs in -iate : see -ate 3 .] intr. 
To sport wantonly; to indulge in unseemly jesting. 

1627-77 Feltkam Resolves 1. xx. 36 Divinity should not 
lasciviate [ed. 1709 has be wanton]. .. Gravity becomes the 
pulpit. 1656 in Blount Gtossogr. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence Laser via ting ppl. a. 

1660 Ckarac. Italy To Rdr. A iij, He will . . say these 
Whimsies are but Ingenii laichnentis Jlosculi, the super- 
fluous Excrescencies of lasciviating wit. 

t Lasciviency. Obs. rare. [f. next: see 
-ency.] Lasciviousness, wantonness. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xii. 133 Any villanies. .that the 
lasciviency of their own lawless phancy shall suggest. 1681 
Hallywell Melnmpr. 9 Men, . . through the , . lasciviency 
of the bodily life, quite lose the . . sense of true Goodness. 

f lascivient, a. Obs. [ad. L. lascivient-em, 
pres. pple. of lascivire to be wanton, f. lascivus 
wanton.] Wantoning, lascivious. 

1633 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 21 Set upon doing 
things, .according as the various toyings and titillations of 
the lascivient Life of the Vehicle suggested to him [Adam]. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. 1 Cor. v. 5 For the destruction 
of the flesh, so lascivient in him. 

Hence + Iiascrviently adv. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 331 Men ran up and down in 
Vizards madly and lasciviently. 

t Laseivio'sity. Obs. rare 1 " 0 , [f. next + -ity.] 
Lasciviousness. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Lascivious (Iasi ’vies), a. Also 5 lassivyous, 
6 laoivioua, [ad. late L. lascivios-us (Isidore), 
f. L. lascivi-a (n. of quality f. lascivus sportive, in 
bad sense lustful, licentious) : see -ous.] 

1 . Inclined to lust, lewd, wanton. 

c 1423 Lyog. Assembly of Gods 686 Lastyuyous [wrrflascy- 
uyous] lurdeyns, & pykers of males. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 
402 Y" lassiuyous and wanton disposicions of the sayd Pyers 
of Gaueston. _ 1333 Eden Decades 141 He chaunced to lyue 
in those lasciuious and wanton dayes. 1367 Maplet Gr. 
Forest 88 The Gotebucke is verie wanton or lasciuious. 160 r 
Shaks. A ll's Well iv, iii. 248 , 1 knew the young Count to be 
a dangerous and lasciuious boy. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 344 
One picture tbere_ is of his doing, wherein he would seeme 
to depaint Lascivious [quoted in mod. Diets, as ‘ lascious ’] 
wantonnesse. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1014 Hee on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious Eyes. 1781 Cowper Anti-Thely- 
phihora 199 The Fauns and Satyrs, a lascivious race, 
Shrieked at the sight. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 
m. 767 Thin dangling locks, and flat lascivious mouth. 

Comb. 1386 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie D iiij, He. .is wholy 
to bee reputed a laciuious disposed personne. 

b. Inciting to lust or wantonness. + Also in 
milder sense, voluptuous, luxurious. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. ix. [x.] (Arb.) 97 Carols 
and rounds and such light or lasciuious Poemes. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 13 He capers nimbly in a ladies 
Chamber, To the lasciuious pleasing of a Lute. 1602 T. 
Fitzherbert Apol. 36 b, How many are there .. that . . 
make no scruple to keep lasciuious pictures to prouoke 
themselues to lust? 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. ir. ii. ii. 
(1631) 240 By Philters and such kinde of lascivious meats. 
1660 F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc’s _ Trav. 13s Their garments 
are something lascivious, for being cut and open their skin 
is seen. 1671 L. Addison W. Barbary 150 That they should 
have Chaires there to sit in with as much lascivious ease, 
as at home. 1780 Cowper Table T. 462 To the lascivious 
pipe and wanton song, That charm down fear, they frolic 
it along. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. iv, Not thine the lascivious 
arts of the Moorish maidens. 


f 2 . Used for : Rank, luxuriant, 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 243 Forded several Plashes 
where flourished lascivious Shrubs. 

Lasciviously (lasi-viasli) , adv. [f.prec. + -LY 2 .] 
1. In a lascivious manner, lewdly. 

1346 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. iii. ix. 76 b, Menne 
& Women were permitted moste Iasriuiously._ to bath 
together. x6ix Beaum. & Fl. King 4 No A", m. iii, I would 
desire her loue Lasciuionslie, leualie, incestuouslie. 1624 
Wotton Archit. 1. 37 The Corinthian, is a Columne, 
lasciuiously decked like a Curtezane. 1786 tr. Bedford's 
Vathek (rS68) no A throng of Genii_ and other fantastic 
spirits of each sex danced lasciviously in troops. 
f 2 . (In sense of L. lascive.) Sportively. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 32 A young, maid, 
playing with the bear lasciviously, did so provoke it that 
he tore her in pieces. 

Lasciviousness (lasiwiasnes). [f. as prec, 

+ -NESS.] The quality of being lascivious. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. Ded. Verses to Raleigh, Thevertuous- 
nes of Belphcsbe, the lasciviousnes of Hellenora, and many 
the like. 16x1 Bible Eph. iv. 19. x68o Drvden Ovid's 
Epist. Pref., The lasciviousness of his Elegies. 1796 Morse 
A mer. Geog. II. 346 They acquire, as they grow warm in 
the dance, a frantic lasciviousness. 1900 Kipling in W estm. 
Gaz. 14 May 5/3 If, through any intellectual lasciviousness, 
we . . prefer to tickle our emotions by being generous . . at 
other people’s expense. 

I - Lasci’vity. Obs. [ad. F. lasciviti, ad. L. 
lascivitdt-em , f. lascivus.] —prec. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 37 To rendre theym from theyr 
lacyuj’te in-to. .shamefaste chastyte. 1513 Bradshaw St. 
Werlnirge 1. 1923 The naturall mocyou of his lascyuyte 
Was shortly slaked. 

f Xiascivy. Obs. rare [ad. L. lascivia: see 
Lascivious a.] Lasciviousness. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
Lase, obs form of Lace ; obs. Sc. form cf Lass. 
Laser iL? l- s3i). Hist. Also 6 lasser, 7 lazer. 
[a. L. laser.] A gum-resin mentioned by Roman 
writers ; obtained from an umbelliferous plant called 
laser pi cium or silphium (criNftov), 

[c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. iv. 326 Stampe a quantite of 
laseris with wyne.] 1378 Lyte Dodoens 111. cxii. 303 From 
out of the rootes and stalkes being scarified and cut floweth 
a certayne strong liquor, .. called Laser. 1579 Langham 
Gard. Health (1633) 411 The hearbe being rubbed, smelleth 
like vnto Laser. 1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Benjity, herbe 
laser. 

b. Comb. : f laser-tree, the tree yielding laser; 
laser-wort, any plant of the genus Laserpitium , 
esp. L. lalifolium. 

%6z6 Bacon Sytva § 535 A Kind of Spongie Excrescence, 
which groweth chiefly upon the Roots of the * Laser-Tree. 
1307 Gerarde Herbal it. cccxci. (1633) 1007 Laserpitium 
called in English *Laserwort. 1638 J. R. tr. Mimffct's 
Theat. Insects 1037 Take Castoreum, Lazerwort, Pepper, of 
each four drams. 1760 J. Lf.e Introd. Bot. App. 316 Laser- 
wort, Laserpitium. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. I. 188 Great 
laserwort, and Wild Angelica. 1870 Treas. Bot., Laserwort, 
Laserpitium ; also Thapsia Laserpitii. 

Laser, var. Lazar; obs. form of Leisure. 
Laserte, variant of Lacekt 1 Obs. 

Laset, variant of Lasset Obs. 

Lash (kef), sb . 1 Also 4-6 lasshe, 5 las(c)he, 
[? f. Lash zt.ij 

1 . t a. gen. A sudden or violent blow ; a dashing 
or sweeping stroke {obs.) . b. spec. A stroke with 
a thong or whip. 

c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 9373 (Kiilbing) Kehenans com wlj> gret 
rape & 3af kin g Arthour s wiche a las, pat Arthour al astoned 
was. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 220 Proude bayard gynneth 
for to skyppe. .Til he a lassh haue of he long whippe. X387 
Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) VI, 31 Fours score lasshes [L. ado - 

f inta verbena), c 1460 Play Sacram. 468 On lashe I shalle 
yine lende or yt be long. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Heb. 23 Oure parentes.,dyd wyth lashes teache vs 
the commen behauiour of this lyfe. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta’s Hist, Indies v. xvii. 374 Therewith they whipped 
themselves, giving great lashes over their shoulders. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 11, xi. (18401 64 All desiring to have a 
lash at the dog in the manger. x66i T. Lyk in Morn. 
Exerc. Cripplegate xviii. 439 , 1 that have deserved the blow 
of an Executioners Axe, am sent away with the Lash 
only of a Fathers Rod. 1733 Somerville Chase H. 116 
Let each Lash Bite to the Quick, till howling he return. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 165 The private men have .. five 
hundred lashes if they desert. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest ii, I gave my horse a lash that sounded through the 
forest. 1844 Regal. 4- Ora. Army 230 The Mutiny Act 
restricts the award of Corporal Punishment by a General 
Court-Martial to 200 Lashes. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy 
4 Viola I. 175 The first lash brought the colour to her 
cheeks. 

transf and fig, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 139 
Moostdomage of all and perylous lasshe they procure to 
themselfe. 1399 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. Proem., Skud 
from the lashes of my yerking rime. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
in. i. 30 How smart a lash that speech doth giue my Con- 
science. 1693 in Dry den's Juvenal iv. Argt., The Poet .. 
brings in Crispinus, whom he had a lash at in his first 
Satyr. 1697 Bentley Phal . Pref. (1699) 3 This was meant 
as a lash for me. 1710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 2 r 5 
The first lash of his Satyr falls upon the Censor of Great 
Britain. 

2 . The flexible part ot a whip ; now sometimes 
in narrower sense, the piece of whipcord or the 
like forming the extremity of this. Cf. Lash sb . 2 

c 1382 Chaucer Pari. Eoules 178 The boxtre pipere, 
holm to whippis lasch. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul, 1, iv. 63 
Her Whip of Crickets bone, the Lash of Philome. xyxx 
Addison Sped. No. 108 p 2, I observed, .that your Whip, 
wanted a Lash to it, a 1800 Cowper Morning Dream 30 
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In his hand . . A scourge hung with lashes he here. _ 1819 
Shelley Ceuci iv. i. 6g He will not ask it of me till the 
lash Be broken in its last and deepest wound. 1859 
Jephson Brittany vii. 94 Employing himself in plaiting 
fresh pieces [of whipcord] . . on the lash of his whip. 

b. Used poet, and rhetorically — ‘whip, scourge’. 
lit. and fig. Also in phrase, T Out of (a person’s) 
lash : out of danger from (his) attacks. 

1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irtl. in Holinskedl I. 98/1 He was 
out of his lash that minded to haue betraied him. a 1656 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks . (1660) 209 The slave fears the lash 
of his cruell Master. 1659 Bp. Walton Consul. Considered 
197 The Vulgar Latin scapes the lash pTetty_well. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad v. 457 The lash resounds, the rapid chariot flies. 
173a Swift Corn. Wks. 1841 II. 671 Lest they should fall 
under the lash of the penal laws. 1786 Mad. D’Aublay 
Diary 28 Nov., With all this, .she has not escaped the lash 
of scandal. 1820 Shelley Hymn to Mercury Ixxxv, 
Apollo.. gave him in return the glittering lash, Installing 
him as herdsman. _ 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 288 The 
Persians . . were driven on to the conflict by the lash of 
their commanders. 1887 Bowen Virg. Mneid vi. 571 
Tisipbone . . Scourges the trembling sinners, her fierce lash 
arming her hands. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields 4 
Cities 137 Hunger is as keen a lash as the whip of the 
overseer of slaves. 

e. The lash : the punishment of flogging. 

1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables (1706] I. vii. 238 Such Vaga- 
bonds. .would, .look upon honest Industry as more eligible 
than the Lash. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 157 ? 6 This Custom 
of educating by the Lash. 1781 Gibbon Bed. 4- F. xxxi. 
III. 126 He expired under the lash. i860 Knight's Eng. 
Cycl., Arts 4 Sci. V. 654 Serious breaches of discipline are 
still punished with the lash. i 83 i Times 29 Mar.^9/3 There 
is throughout these kingdoms a strong instinctive dislike 
of the lash. 

f d. ?The next place to the front in a team of 
four horses. Cf. lash-horse in 5. Obs. rare ~ l . 

1607 Markham Cnval. v. (1617) 56 Cause him to be put 
rnto the Cart, placing him in that place which the Carters 
call the Lash, so that bee may bane two Horses to follow 
behindehim, whome together with the loade .. he cannot 
draw away. 

^Je. An alleged name for a 'company* of 
carters. Obs. rare~ K i486 Bk. St. A Ibans F vij, 

3 . Short for Eve-lash. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 267 Priestley 
[makes them arise] from inflection through the lashes. 1797 
Coleridge Christal’d 1. 316 Tears she sheds — Large tears 
that leave the lashes bright ! 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge 
i, Long dark lashes . . concealed his downcast eyes. 

+ 4 :. Phrases of obscure origin in which tire 
identity of the word is doubtful. To leave in the 
lash — to leave in the lurch. To lie in the lash : 
to be left in the lurch. To run in or upon the lash : 
to incur more debts than one can pay. Obs. 

[Possibly we should compare in the lash with out of his 
lash (quot. 1586 in 2 b). The passage from Tusser (quot. 
1573 below) is given hy Johnson as his only example of the 
sense ‘ a leash or string in which an animal is held, a snare ’ 
(cf. Lash sb. 2 ). Some have assigned to the sb. in these 
phrases a sense ‘ mire ’. ] 

1573 Tusser Hush. Ixiii. (1878) 144 The fermer they leaue 
in the lash, with losses on euerie side. 1575 Gascoigne 
Fable Peril, leron. Posies 228 My Nell hath stolne thy 
finest stuffe and left thee in the lash. 1576 Woolton Chr. 
Manual I iij, The wyse and welmeaningdebtour who, goeth 
eyther vppon the score, or booke, hath oftentymes an eye 
vnto the score ; least he be ouerreckoned and runne in the 
lashe. 1584 R, Wilson Three. Ladies Loud. ii. A iij, I will 
flaunt it and braue it after the lusty swash : lie deceiue 
thousandes, what care I who lye in the lashe? 1607 Hieron 
Wks. I. 436 We runne on still vpon the lash, and neuer 
Iooke on the score, a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632) no 
When we lost Callis in his quarrell, he left vs in the lash, 
and gaue vs the slip. 

5 . attrib. and Comb as (sense 1) lash-free \ 
(sense 3) lash- shaded, -shadowed adjs. ; lash-horse 
(see quot.); lash-whip, a whip with a lash, 
opposed to a ' crop ’ (see Crop sb. 7 c). 

1623 B. Tonson Masques, Time Find., I with tbiswhipp 
you see Doe lash the Time, and am my selfe “lash-free, 
1887 Kentish Gloss., * Lash-horse, tlte_ third horse from the 
plough or wagon, or horse before a pin-horse in the team. 
1872 J- H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire in The aquiline nose 
and the “lash-shaded dark, bright eye. 1891 T. Hardy Less 
(1900) it 5/2 Her.. *lash-shadowed eyes. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado ’ 
Acad. Horsemen (18091 35, 1 would advise you always to 
ride with a “lash whip ; it shews the sportsman. 

Lash, (kef), sbd [Peril, vav. of Latch sb., a. 
OF. lache vbl. sb., f. lachier, dial, variant of lacier : 
see Lace v. Cf. Swiss Get. laschen shoe-lace. 

It is possible that the three senses below have arisen from 
the substitution of Lash sb . 1 for other words of somewhat 
similar sound and meaning.] 

. + 1 . A string, cord, thong. Cf. Lace sb. a, Latch 
sb. 1 1, Obs. (Quot. c 1440 is somewhat doubtful; 
throat-lasli is current as a var. of throat-latch.) 
c 1440 Promp. Faro. 288/1 Lasche, stroke [«V], ligula. 

f 2 . -Lasso i. Obs. rare. 

vj/fi Anson's Voy. 1. vi. 65 A machine, which the English 
. .at Buenos Ayres, generally denominate a lash. It is made 
of a thong of several fathoms in length .. with a running 
noose at one end of it Ibid. 66 The address both of the 
Spaniards and Indians in , . the use of this lash or noose, 
o. Weaving. = Leahu or Leash, 

1731 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 106. 1831; 

G. R. Porter Silk Mnnnf, 246 Eight rows, forming as 
many leases or lashes in the warp. 1857 Parkhill Hist. 
Paisley xiv, 113 In the shawl manufacture the lashes have 
to be drawn twice. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Lash (Weav- 
ing), a thong formed of the combined ends of the cords by 
which a certain set of yarns are raised in the process of 
Weaving Brussels carpet. 


XiBiSlx (IseJ), a. Obs. ex c. dial. Also 4-5 lache, 
5 laach, lacehe, 5-7 lasch(e, 6 lashe. [a. OF. 
'lasche (F. Idche) vbl. adj., f. OF. lascher (F. Idcher) : 
see Lache v. With sense 3, cf. Lush a.] 
f 1 . Culpably negligent or remiss. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boelh. iv. pr. iii. 122 Yif he he slovve 
and astoned and lache he lyueb as an asse. c 1422 Hoc- 
clevk Learn to Die 267 How laach and negligent Hauey 
been. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 146 Thai that var lasche 
couuardis gat nothing. 1567 Sadr. Poems Reform, v. 64 
Sen God hes to 30W power lent, Gif ye be lashe ye ar Jo 
blame. 1673 O. Walker Educ. v. 39 Immoderate praise 
makes him. .lasch and negligent.. 1694 L’Estrange Fables 
385 A lasche demission of Sovereign authority. 

2 . In physical sense : Loose, lax, relaxed. Obs. 
1513 Douglas -Ends ix. xiii. 81 Hys wery breist and 
lymmys lasch. 1530 Palsgr. 317/1 Lashe nat fast, lache . 
1546 Phayer Regini . Lyfe Liij, Goute, which procedeth som 
time of debility of the synowes being lashe. 

3 . a. Of food, fruits, grass, etc. : Soft, watery, 
b. Of weather: Raw, wet. C. Of a hide: Tender, 
d. Lash egg (see quot. #1825). Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1440 Promp . Parv . 288 /t Lasche, or to fresche, and vn- 
savery. 1599 H. Buttes Dyelsdrie Dinner I, Not so good 
for the weake. .stomackes, for it is of a lash and yet grosse 
substance. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card . Cyrus v. 71 Fruits 
being unwholsome and lash, before the fourth, or fifth 
Yeare. 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1705) II. 383 Lash , 
or Lushy, very wet; as ‘cold lashy weather', 1798 Amu 
Agric. XXX. 314 A thick hide is bad, and a very thin one 
too lash, a 1825 Forby Foe . E . Anglia , Lash - egg , an egg 
without a full formed shell ; covered only with a tough film. 
1857 Borrow Romany Rye (1858) I. 299 ‘After September 
the grass is good for little, lash and sour at best.' 

Hence t La’shly adv. 

1694 Sir W. Hope Sword-man's Vade-nt. 12 That he may 
not by being advised to play calmly, fall into the other 
extreme of playing too carelessly, lasldy, and perhaps 
timerously. 

XaasK(la-’J),z'. 1 Forms: (fa.t. 4last,laiste),4-6 
las(s)ch(e, lasshe, 5 lassehyn, 5-6 lashe, 6- lash. 
[Of difficult etymology. The quots. seem to show 
that in branch I. the vb. is the source, not the deri- 
vative, of Lash sb . 1 An onomatopoeic origin is pos- 
sible, and is favoured by the early appearance of the 
parallel and nearly synonymous Lush v. ; cf. dash, 
dush, flash, Jlush, mash, mush, smash, smush, etc. 
Some uses resemble those of F- Idcher (OF. lascher) 
to loose, let go ( Idcher un coup) to ' let fly’). The 
senses in branch II. are from the sb., and in mod. 
use have coloured the other senses.] 

I. To move swiftly and suddenly. 

1 . intr. To make a sudden movement; to dash, 
fly, rush, spring, start. Of light : To flash. Of 
tears, water : To pour, rush. Oecas. with allusion 
to Lash sb. 1 2. Also with about, f asunder, away, 
back, down, out, + together. Const, at, from, into, 
fon, out of, to. 

c 1330 Arth. 4 Mcrl. 9263 (Khlbing) Mani geauntes . . pat 
on Arthour at ones last & wip his hors to grounde him dast. 
13.. S. Erkenwolde 334 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
273 L^tly lassbit per a ieme loghe in pe abyme. 13. . Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 502/346 VVip his teth 
anon He logged, pat al in-synder gon lasch. ? a 1400 Morte 
Arlh. 2801 Wbene ledys with longe spans Lasschene to 
gedyrs. ,21400-50 A lex antler 553 fie li3t lemandlate laschis 
fra pe heuyn. c 1460 Evtarc 298 The teres lasshed out of his 
yyen, 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xi. 200 Al thre lasshed 
on hym at ones with swerdes. Ibid. xii. 203 Thenne they 
drewe her swerdes and lasshyd to gyder egerly. 1627 Felt- 
ham Resolves n. [i.J xl[iii.] 11628) 39 Thou knowest not .. 
what ioyes thou losest, when thou fondly lashest into new 
offences. 1633 Quarles Ded. to P. Fletcher's Poet. Misc., 
I . . Past on my way ; I lasht through thick and thinne. 1670 
Cotton Espernon m. xi. 562 To keep them.. from lashing 
into those extremes, whereinto [etc.], a 1716 South Serm. 
(1744) XI. 249 When it [sin] finds the least vent, it lashes 
out to the purpose. 1820 Edin, Mag. May 423 \Vi’ swash 
an’ stvow, the angry jow Cam lashan’ down the braes. 1851 
Rusk IN Slones Ten. (1874) !• xxv. 283 A lizard [in stone] 
pausing and curling himself round a little in the angle; 
one expects him the next instant to lash round the shaft 
and vanish. 1883 Annie Thomas Mod. Housewife 124 The 
rain was still .lashing down furiously. 1897 AUbutl's Syst 
Med. II. 1065 The Filar ix sanguinis . . wriggling and lashing 
about, .among the corpuscles. 

2 . To let fly at, make a dash or rush at. aim a 
blow at. t Also with at used adverbially. In later 
use, with mixture of sense 6. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1392 Archars . . Lasch [Dublin MS. 
lashe] at ham of loft. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. x. The 
chorle..lasshyd at hym with a grete clublie. 1313 Douglas 
Kinds xii. ix. 67 Now lasch that at with hluily swerdis 
brycht. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 16 l.a-liing dreadfully 
at every part. Ibid. v. v. 6 She hewd, she foynd, she lasht, 
she laid on every side. 1693 Drydkn Persius' Sat. v. (1607) 
471 Tolaugh at Follies, or to lash at Vice. 1728 T. Sheridan 
Persius Prol. 1*739) 4 He rather lashes at those Poetasters. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 563 Each, .lash’d at each . . with such 
blows, that [etc.]. 

t>. To lash out : to strike out violently, to lay 
about one vigorously; (of a horse) to kick out. 
Also fig. *|* Also to lash it out. 

*567 T riall Trias. (1850' 42 Yet will I . . repugne, lashe 
out, and kicke. 1587 F leming Conin. Holinshed XW, 321/2 
After that to the barriers, where they lashed it out lustilie, 
and fought couragiouslie. 185a Smkdley L. Arundel xxxv. 
2$9 Lewis., lashed out coo, when he was first put in harness. 
1884 Truth. 4 Sopt. 360/2 , He .. ‘ revived pamphleteering’ 
only to lash out at a famous Quarterly Reviewer for the 
great Tory historian’s vilification of Carlyle. 1900 E, Anstey 


Brass Bottle xiv. 222 He might . . be lashing out with his 
hind legs and kicking everything to pieces, 
fe. irons. To assail, attack. 
c 1330 A r!h. 4 Merl. 9783 (Kolbing), Boliort als a geaunt 
laiste & pe heued al todaiste. 

S. trans. To dash, throw, or move violently. Obs. 
exc. in technical use. + Also with forth, out, up. 
To lash off, to strike off. 

e 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 7584 (Kolbing) Among J>e ribaus anon 
he dast &sum)>eheued ofhe laist. a 1400-50 A lexauderz-yz^ 
He laschis out a lange swerde quen his launce failes. c 1430 
Chcv. Assigne 323 Feraunce launces vp his fete & iasschethe 
out his yen. 1519 Horman Fulg. 54 He lasshed ageynst 
the grounde the cuppe that I loued beste. 1542 Lam. 4 
Piteous Treat, in Hart. Misc. (Malb.) I. 241 Lashinge 
oute, and shotyngeof, in all the haste theyr greategownes 
and harquebusshes. 1693 Lryden Ovids Met. xn. 472 He 
falls; and lashing up Ins Heels, his Rider throws. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 37S/1 The wool-comber.. throws 
or ‘lashes ’ a handful of wool . , over the points of the teeth. 

+ 4 . To lavish, squander. Chiefly will) out. Obs. 
1513 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 62/x There was dayly pilled 
fro good men & honest, gret substaunce of goodes to be 
lashed oute among vnthnftes. 1539 Taverner Erasm, 
Prov. (1552) 11 They had leuer lash out theyr wicked Mam. 
mon on the dead than on the quicke. 1573 Tusser Hush, 
xx iii. (1878) 64 Some borsekeeper lasheth out prouender so 
. . that come loft is empted er chapman hath his. 1586 J. 
Hooker Hist, Irtl. in Holinshed II. 30/1 Then would he 
lash & powre all that euer he had in stove or treasurie. 
1603 H. Crosse Fertnes Connmv. (1878) 64 [He] must in- 
stantly, .lash out that riotously, that his father got miserly. 
1609 w . M. Man in Moonc C 3 h, You suppose it a great glory 
'to lash your coyne, you care not where, nor vppon whom. 
1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentian. (1641) 88 Neither to hoard 
up niggardly nor lash out all lavishly. 1657 S. Puechas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. n. 327 A wicked man doth prodigally lash 
out all his joyes in the time of his prosperitie. 

fb. To pnurot// 017^)'/ /t impetuously (words, etc.). 
1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 287/1 Colis . . lasheth out 
scripture in bedelem as fast as they botbe in Almayn. 
c 1555 Hartsfield Divorce Hen. Fill (Camden) 232 Then 
iasneth he forth many authorities and examples. 1556 
J. Heywood Spider 4 F. ii. 56 Hate, lashth out trewth, 
foes to displease. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 129 
Som menjash out cursings and othes of God, thereby pro- 
uoking him to anger. 1653 H. Cggan tr. Pinto’s Trav. v. 
13 Lashing out some words, that were a little more harsher 
than was requisite. 

5 . intr. Of persons. With out : To rush, launch 
out, into excess of any kind; to break out into 
violent language ; to squander one’s substance, be 
lavish. (In some quots. » absol. use of 4.) 

a 1560 Becon Sick Mads Salve (1572) 145 Then lash they 
out, & liberally geue unto the poore, because they can keepe 
it no longer. 1592 Gueene Def Canny Catch. (1859) 13 
A yoong youthful Gentleman, given a little to lash out 
liberally. 1594 T. B. La Prhnaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 287 So 
that hee . . fall into no excesse, neither lash out beyond all 
reason and measure. 1629 Z. Boyd Last flatiell 826 That 
I lash not out into the excesse of supperfluitie of wickednesse. 
1664 Floddan F. 111. 22 Alas too lewdly he lashed out And 
foolishly his Ordnance spend. 1670 Cotton Espernon in. ix, 
470 Yet could not the Duke . . sometimes forbear lashing 
out into very free expressions. 1709 Sthype Ann. Ref. I. 
xiv. (1824) 281 It consisted not with the gravity, .of a nation 
professing true religion, to lash out so excessively that way 
[ill dress]. 

II. Senses referring to Lash sbL 

6 . trans. To beat, strike with a lash, whip, f rod, 
etc. ; to flog, scourge. 

1398 Trevjsa Barth, de P. R. vi. xii. (Tollem. MS.), A 
bonde seruaunt ..is bete and lasshid with jerdis. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 288/1 Lasschyn. .verbero. *500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxvi. 75 llelliall, with a brydill renjie, Evir lascht 
tbame on the lun3ie. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 165 Why dost 
thou lash that Whore ? 1660 F. Brook e tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 
363 Some . . furiously lash their bare shoulders with thorns. 
*725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 89 What became of 
the fellow that was lashed we knew not. 1839 Dickens 
Fitch. Nick, vii, Lashing the pony until they reached their 
journey's end. *858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett 1 1 . 361 The lady 
lashed her horse and set off in pursuit. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
JEneid v. 147 The charioteer as he speeds 'Josses his flowing 
reins, and arising, lashes his steeds. 

absol. a 1684 T. Lye in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. 
30-4 He lashes in love, in measure, in pity, and compassion. 
1697 Deyden Virg. Georg, ui. 169 The Youthful Charioteers 
..Stoop to the Reins, and lash with all their Force, 

b. trans/., esp. of the action of waves upon the 
shore, etc. Occas. intr. To fall with a lashing 
movement ok the shore. 

c 1694 Prior Lady's Looking Glass 16 Big waves lash the 
frighten’d shores. 1735 Somickvllle Chase lit. 255 Ah ! what 
availfs], . thy length of Tail. That lashes thy broad Sides. 
1762 Falconer hhipivr. Proem 52 From where th' Atlantic 
lashes Labrador. 1818 Shelley Lines Euganean Hills 186 
Poesy’s unfailing river. . Lashing with melodious wave Many 
a sacred poet’s grave. 1837 Apperi.ey Chase, Road 4 Turf 
(1898) 48 Another hound slips out of cover. . with his nose to 
the ground and his stern lashing his side, a 1851 B\o\n. Poems, 
Starlight Reft., Lash the hoarse billows on the shore. 1853 
C. Bronte Fillet te i. (1876) 3 It was a wet night ; the rain 
lashed the panes. 1887 Bowen Virg. /Erteid iv, 249 Atlas 
the rude.. lashed by the wind and the rain evermore. 

c. fig . ; esp. ‘To scourge with satire’ (j.); to 
castigate in words, rebuke, satirize, vituperate. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. u. i. 15 Why, headstrong liberty 
is lasht with woe. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. i. 1. i, (1651) 
221 He calls a Magician Gods Minister and his Vicar . . for 
which he is lashed by T. Erastus. 1661 T. Lye in Mom, 
Exerc. Cripplegaie xviil. 436 It is true God may frown on, 
ea, and severely lash a Solomon, a Jedidiah, when they 
reak his Statutes, a 1704 T. Brown Persius' Sat. 1. Wks. 
1730 I. 53, I must .. Lash the vile town with my satirick 
rtume. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 1. ii. 27 They [the hunt- 


LASH. 

ing clergy] were severely lashed by the poets and moralists. 
1837-9 Hal. lam Hist. Lit. 1. vii. 1. 391 He does not fail to 
lash the schoolmen directly. 1859 Tennyson Pelleas <$• 
Ettarre 581 A scourge am I To lash the treasons of the 
Table Round. 1877 Black Green Past. xxv. 203 Balfour. . 
found himself lashed and torn to pieces every morning by 
the ‘ Englebury Mercury’. 

7 . With adv. or phrase as complement : To urge 
or drive by, or as by, lashes. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. II 7 , v. iii. 328 Let’s whip these straglers 
o’re the Setts againe, Lash hence these ouer-weening Ragges 
of France. 1666 Drydrn Ann. Mirab. cclxxii, Those that 
disobey'd H e lash’d to duty with his sword of light. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad x. 584 These [steeds], with his bow unbent, he 
lash’d along. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Proposals, etc. 182 He 
does not threaten to disarm him, but. .to lash him from the 
Assembly. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imfir. (1757) II. 132 The 
passionate_ pedantic Schoolmaster, that lashes his Disciples 
into Learning. 1781 Cowper T-ruthribo A glassy lake. .. Lashed 
into foaming waves. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxviii, The 
excitement into which she had been lashed. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmer’s F. 325 Should I find you by my doors again, My 
men shall lash you from them like a dog, 1871 Miss Yonge 
Cameos II. xvii. 188 The violence of a weak nature lashed 
up to rage. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 89 Then I see., 
the waves Lashed into madness. 1893 Selous Trav.S.E. 
Africa. 307 A strong head wind lashed the river into waves. 

absol. a 1716 South Serin. (J .), Let men out of their way 
lash on ever so fast, they are not at all the nearer their 
journey’s end. 

f b. To force out by a lash or stroke. Ohs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 23 Others have their eie lasht out 
by a twig in their travaile. 

Lash (lsej) , vA [Perh. f. Lash sbA, or a. OF. 
lachier , dialectal var. of lacier : see Lace v. 

Words of similar sound, and somewhat approximating in 
sense, are Du. lasschen, to patch, sew together, to scarf 
(timber); G. laschen to fit with a gusset, to scarf; from 
M.Du. lasche (mod. lasch) rag, patch, gusset ; G. lasch, 
lasche flap, lappet, gusset, scarf-joint. But it does not 
appear probable that these have any connexion with the 
Eng. word.] 

f 1 . tram. To lace (a garment). Ohs. 
c 1440 Pronip. Pam. 288/1 Lasschyn, lignlo. 1602 Mid- 
dleton Blurt 11. ii. Dib, An Eele-skin sleeue lasht heere 
and there with lace, Hye coller, lasht agen ; breeche lasht 
also. 1611 Cotgr., Aiguilletter, to whip, or lash, with 
points. 

2 . Chiefly Naut. To fasten or make fast with a 
cord, rope, thong, piece of twine, etc. ; + to truss 
(clothes) ; to fasten to (something). Also with 
down. on. together ; f refl. of a plant. Lash away , 
lash and carry (see quots. 18671. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 194 Her Ordnance being 
lashed so fast they could not be vnloosed. 1692 Capt. Smith’s 
Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 79 Lash the Fish on to the Mast. 1711 
W. Sutherland Ship build. Assist. 37 Bolts to lash the Boats 
on the upper Deck. *712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs I. 31 This 
Plant . . lashes itself round any tree that is near it. 1748 
Anson's Voy.m. iv. 330 We bad not a gun on board lashed. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 1956 A child ,. had been 
lashed under the thwarts of the canoe. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 07, note. The rods were here lashed together 
by a packthread. 1829 Longf. Wreck Hesperia xx, Amaiden 
fair, Lashed close to a drifting mast. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria II. 257 The Indians had lashed their canoes to 
the ship. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 105 All our 
spare spars were taken on board and lashed. 1853 Sir R. 
Douglas M itit.Bridges (ed.3>66 tnarg., Lashdown Pontoons. 
1807 F. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 461 This process of 
lashing on a hook. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ,, Lash 
and carry , the order given by the boatswain and his mates 
oil piping up the hammocks, to accelerate the duty. Ibid., 
Lask away, a phrase to hasten the lashing of hammocks. 
1879 Lady Brassey Sunshine Storm 26 Our chairs were 
lashed. 1889 Anthony's Pkotdgr. Bull. II; 55 Lash all 
together by passing a string several times round each end 
of the package. 

Lask flsej), vA dial, trans. To comb (the hair). 
Also with out, 

1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorks. Dial., Go and lash thee hair 
out, child. 1886 Alice Rea Bcckside Boggle 9 I’s just wesh 
me and lash me hair. 1894 Hall Cainf, Manxman nr. xii. 
170 Take the redyng comb and lash your hair out. 

b. Comb. : lash-comb, a wide-toothed comb 
( Lonsdale Gloss. 1869). 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster vi. 38 When the lash comb 
had tossed back his tong hair. 1894 — Manxman 108. 

Lashed (teft), ///. a. 1 [f. Lash vA + -edL] 
Beaten with or as with a whip. 

x6xx Cotgr., FoiletU , whipped, lashed, scourged, a 1625 
Fletcher Love's Cure n.i, Your lashed shoulders [covered] 
with a Velvet Pee. 1818 Shelley, Rev. Islam 1. iii. 3 And 
the lashed deeps Glitter and boil beneath. 

Lashed (Irejt), ///. a A [f. Lash vA + -ed*.] 
Fastened with a lash or cord. 

1897 R. Kipling Ca/itains Courageous 53 The lashed 
wheel groaned and kicked softly. 

Lashed (Left ),ppl. a A [f. Lash sbA + -rn 2.] 
Furnished with lashes. Chiefly with qualifying 
word prefixed, as black-, dark-, long-lashed. 

1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 389, Ciliatx, 
lasned like the eye. 1854 Whittier Maud Muller 32 A 
pleased surprise Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

Lasher ihvjai [f. Lash vA , 2 + -m b] One 
who or that which lashes. 

1 1 . One who beats or whips. Also Jig. 

1602 B. Jonson Poetaster Apol. Dial., Wks. (1616) 352 Or 
I could doe worse, Arm’d with Arcbilochvs fury, write 
Iainbicks, Should make the desperate lashers hang them- 
selues. i6n Cotgr., Foiietteur, a whipper, scourger. .lasher. 

2 . In the names of fishes, e.g. lasher bull-heatL 
Also Father-lasher. . 


1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Lasher bull-head, a name 
for the fish Coitus scorpius. 

8. Naut. (See quot. 1848.) = Lashing vbl. sbA 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 20 Make ready to hoard 
him; Have your Lashers clear, and able men with them. 
1711 W. Sutherland Ship build. Assist. 143 Lashers for the 
Yards as big as the Lanyards of the Shrowds. 1848 
Biddlecombe Art of Rigging. 20, Lashers. — The ropes 
employed to lash or secure particular objects ; as jeers, etc. 

4 . Chiefly local [on the Thames). The body of 
water that lashes or rushes over an opening in a 
barrier or weir ; hence the opening itself, and by 
extension, a weir. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 183 Our Mills and Locks have most 
of them back streams and lashers to carry off the water 
when it is too plentiful. 1800 Hurdis Fast. Village 96 
Not louder falls The foamy lasher’s cataract superb In 
fullest flood-time. 1840 Ann. Reg. 15 The lasher is an 
opening to let off the water when too high. 1858 Hughes 
Scouring White Horse 16 The great lasher at Pangbourn, 
where the water was rushing and dancing through in the 
sunlight. .1884 Blackett. Mag. 342 The huge rafts of silver- 
fir. .shoot the lashers in safety. 

b. The pool into which the water of the lasher 
falls. 

1851 G. Butler Let. in Recoil. (1892) 70 , 1 bathed in a lasher 
about four iniles from Oxford. 1853 M. Arnold Scholar- 
Gipsy x, Men who through these wide fields of breezy grass 
..To bathe in the abandon’d lasherpass. 18S1 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. II. xii. 232 He sculled down to Sandford, 
hathed in the lasher, and retained in time for chapel. 187a; 
Daily News 3 May 5/3 If the. .Board can prevent bathing in 
these dangerous lashers It ought to do so without delay. 

Lashing (lse-Jiij), vbl. slid [f. Lash vA + 
-ing kj The action of Lash vA in various senses ; 
beating, flogging ; an instance of this. + Lashing 
out , lavishing, squandering. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6789 Mony lyue of lept with, lasshyng 
of swerdis. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 288/2 Laschynge, or 
hetyuge. 1553 Gpimai.de Cicero's Offices (1556) 85 These 
lasshinges oute of money which bee done to clawe the mul- 
titude; 1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serin, far Year (1678) 344 
Those secret lashings and whips of the exterminating Angel. 
1791 Burke Th. Fr. Affairs Wks. (1808) VII. 41 The king 
[of Sweden] . . keeps up the top with continual agitation 
and lashing. ; j8or T. Milner hi Life xiii. (1842) 246 He 
said some things which .. called for a fresh lashing. 1900 
Daily News 19 Feb. 2/5 As a rule the natives took their 
; lashings quietly. 

b. pi. {.Anglo-Irish),. * Floods’, abundance. 

_ 1829 Scott Jrnl, 18 Mar., Cigars in loads, whisky in lash- 
ings. 1841 S. C. Hall Ireland (1843) III. 334 There’s lasliins 
of holy water, and blessed palm. 1856 Lever Martins of 
Cro’M. 84 A good dinner, some excellent port wine, and 
‘lashings ’ of whiskey-punch. 1883 Ld. Saltqun Scraps I. 
1x6 There's plentyof sport to be had, an’ lashtns of parties, 
an’ balls, an’ picnics. 1884 Illustr. Land. News 24 May 
■ 5 IQ 3 ‘ There’s lashins of room said the driver. 

Lashing 1 (Ice/fti)), vbl. sbA Chiefly Naut. [f. 
Lash vA + -ing 1 .J The action of Lash vA ; the 
action of fastening any movable body with a cord. 
Hence concr. the cord used for this purpose. 

1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. j. ii.20 Loose theLachings, 
we will sheer off our Ship. 1729 Capt. W. WrigleswortK ; 
MS. Log-bk. of the ‘ Lytll ’ 20 Oct., At 8 cast off our Lash- 
ings and made Sail. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 6 
A hammock, with a lashing, shall be delivered him, and a' 
birth assigned to haiig it in. 1789 G. Keatf. Peteiv 1 st. 4 
In the afternoon the lashings of the booms broke. 1834-47 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (18511 139 The. .side rails are 
secured with rack lashings to the extreme balks. 1836 
W, Irving Astoria III. 220 It was impossible to stand at 
the helm without the assistance of lashings. 1869 Trovte 
Change Ringing 5 It is well to keep lashings ready for all 
the bells in a tower. *872-6 Voylk 8c Stevenson Milit. 
Diet, Lashings, used in mounting and dismounting guns 
are of different dimensions. 

Comb. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 19 
Lashing Rope. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Lashing- 
eyes, fittings for lower stays, block-strops, See., by loops 
made in the ends of ropes, fur a lashing to be rove through 
to secure them. 1884 Knight Diet. Merit., SuppL, Lashing 
knot, A form of bend. 

Lashing (larjig), ppl. a. [f. Lash vA +■ -ing 2.] 
That lashes. 

14.. Siege Jerusalem 17/304 Was nojt bot . . red lasch- 
yng lye [t. e, flame] alle fie lpnde ouer. c 1645 Howell 
Lett. 1. 2 Under a learned (though lashing) Master. 1693 
Dryden Juvenal u (1697) 11 The Lady, next, requires a 
lashing Line, Who squeez’d a Toad into her _ Husband’s 
Wine. 1714 Gay Trivia II. 231 The lashing whip resounds. 
r8ia Byron Ch. Har. t. lxxv, Bounds with one lashing 
spring the mighty brute. 1820 Shelley Cloud 9, I wield 
the flail of the Sashing hail. 1827-44 Willis Elms New 
Haven 129 The air Below the lashing tree-tops was all black. 
1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 198 A certain day of lashing 
rain in December. 1900 Edinb. Rev. Oct, 379 This lashing 
sarcasm was undeserved. 

Hence La - shingly adv., in a lashing manner ; 
fa. Lavishly, b. By means of the lash or whip, 

. IS 73 Tusser, Hush. ix. (1878) 17 To lash not out too lash- 
inghe, for feare of pinching penurie, 1839 New Monthly 
Mag. LVI, 358 Tripes bawled out, *Wo-ho!'— a sound 
Woodpecker and oid Peter willingly obeyed, in spite of 
: Dick’s persuasions lashingly applied. 

La*ship, obs. colloquial form of Ladyship. 

II Lashkar (larjkar). Indian. Also 7 lescar, 
leskar. [Urdu (Pers.) lashkar army, 

camp. See Lascar.] f a. A camp: of native 
Indian soldiers (obs.). b. In the . newspaper ac- 
counts of the Afridi campaign of 1897, frequently 
used. for : A body of Afridi soldiers. 


Ii ASK. 

x6i6 Sir T. Roe in Purclias Pilgrims (1625) I- 559 , 1 toofee 
horse to auoyd presse and other inconuenience and crossed 
out of the Leskar before him. 1625 Terry ibid. II. rx. vi. 
1481 There being no lesse then two hundred thousand men, 
women, and children in this Leskar, or Campe, 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav, 32 Normall his Queene .. had passed 
safely ouer the Riuer, with most part of the Lescar, or Array, 
which shee immediately put into Battaglia. 

Lashless (ke-jles), a. [f. Lash j< 5.1 (sense 3) 

+ -XESS.J Devoid of (eye-)lashes. • ; 

18x2 Keats Lamia 11. 288 Plis lashless eyelids stretch 
around his demon eyes. 1840 Browning Sordeilo m. 350 
Tiring suitors out With . . lashless eyes Inveterately tear- 
shot. 1879 Bowden Southey i. 5 Ma’am Powell.. with her 
lashless eyes gorgonized the new pupil. ■?;•■ 

+ La'shiite, lashlight. Obs. Also 7 lagft- 
slite, 8 lagslits. [Blundered form of OE. lahslit, 
f. lah law + slit tear, breach.] The fine imposed 
for breach of (Danish) law. 

c 1030 Laws of Cnut n. c. 15 (Liebermannt 318 Beo se wiS 
hone cinge exx scyll’ scyldig on Engla la£e . . and on Dena 
la£e lahslites scyldij. xx . . Laws of Will. I c. 39 (Schmid) 
345 1 n Danelahe erit foris factura de suo laslite [AF. lax lit <?]. 
xx.. Laws of Hen. I c. 11 § 11 (Schmid) 443 St quis Dei 
rectitudines per vim teneat, solvat lashlite cum Dacis plenam 
witam cum Anglis. 1607 Cowei, litterpr., Laghslite. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xl. 59 Even in Germany they 
had learned the trick to set a price upon that crime; and 
this they afterward called ..lash light. 1721 Bailey, Lags- 
lrte,a. Breach of the Law. 1862 Miall Title Deeds Ch. 

' Eng. 21 note, Lashlite denoted a common forfeiture among 
the" Danes. '• 

: t La*slmess. Obs. Also 5-6 lachenes, 6 
lasstmesse, 7 lasch(©)rtes(s. [f. Lash a. + 
-ness.] Slackness (of body or mind) ; remissness; 
also, cowardice. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 15, I cannot haue meruaitle ynough 
of the grete slouthe and lachenes of your men. 1484 — 
Grdre of Chyualry 77 GIoutouye..engendreth slouthe and 
lachenes of body. 1530 Palsgu. 237/2 Lasstmesse, lascheti. 
1533 St. Papers Hen. VIII , II. 162 The great lachenes my 
Lord of Ossory hath imputed to me. 1591 R. Bruce Serrn. 
vi. O v b, Let it not come to passe be 3our misbehaneour and, 
lashnes, that the glorie of God. .he impared in any waies. 
1641 R. Baillie Lett. Jm/s. (1841) I. 347 In the end, after 
some Iashness and fagging, he made . .ane pathetick oration, 
1673 O. Walker Educ. \. v. (ed. 2) 36 Not to . . degenerate 
into softnes and laschenes. 

Lasionite (Ite-z^nsit). Min. [Named by Fucbs 
1816 ; irregularly f. Gr. Xamov, neut. of Kacnos hairy 
: (in allusion to its fibrous structure and capillary 
crystals) + -ite.] A synonym of Wayeliate. 

1819 Ann. Philos. XIX. 281 Lasionite must be ranked 
; among the salts. x86i Bristow Gloss. Min. 209 Lasionite, 
Fuchs. A var. of wavellile, 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 576. 
Lask (lask), sbA Also 6-7 laske. [a. ONF. 
Hasqtte- Central GF. lasche loosening, relaxation, 
f. lasher — lascker (mod.F. Idcher ) to loosen.] 

1 . Looseness of the bowels, diarrhoea ; an attack 
of this; =Lax sbA 1. Now only in veterinary use, 
1542 Fabyan’s Citron , vii. 701 Many honeste persones, 
died of y“ hote agues, and of a greate laske. 1574 N f.vvton- 
Heaith Mag. x6 Meate excessively ingurgitate and eaten. . 

; engendreth .. laskes and, vomit. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
93 The Cornell tree, is not good for bees, for if they chance: 
to tast the floure therof, they fal presently into a vehement 
lask. 1671 Salmon Syn. Lied. tu. xxii. 433 Flixweed, the', 
seed stops laskes, and issues of blood. 1727 Bradley Fant. 
Diet., Aniseed, has the Virtue to appease Belly-Rumblings 
and Gripes, Lask, Vomiting, and the Hiccup. 1803 Macnab 
in Prize Ess. Highi.Soc.Xl.zoZTht Lask or Scour, .generally 
originates from feebleness, cold, or grazing on a soft rich 
pasture, without a mixture of hard grass. 

T 2 . A laxative, aperient ; Lax sbA 2. 

a X550 Image Ipacr. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 433 They 
gave tlier lorde a laske To purge withall his caske. 

H. Comb, \ laskwort, a fieri) supposed to he a 
; remedy for * lask’ or diarrhoea. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, ix. 64 Violets, Laskwort [etc.]. 

Lask (lask), sbA [? a. M Du. lasche (prob. pro- 
nounced lasxa ; mod.Du. lasch, pronounced las) 
piece cut out, flap.] (See quols.) _ . 

1864 Couch Brit, Fishes II. 125 A hook baited with a 
slice (termed a lask) from the side of a rnackarel. 1874 
' Wood Nat. Hist. 581 To pass the hook through the thicker 
end of the strip— technically called a ‘ lask’. 

+ Lask, a. Obs. Also 5 laske. [? a. ONF. 
*lasqtte — Central OF. laschc. see Lash a.) Loose 
(in tiie bowels) ; relaxed, weak. Cf. Lash a. 2. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 91 He [buttir] norishethe 
a man to be laske. 1721 Bailey, Lask, loose in the Belly. 
1727 Bradley Fant. Diet. s. v. Fever, His [horse’s] lips and 
j all his body grows lask and feeble. 

Lask (lask), v. Also 4-7 laske, 5 leske. [? a. 
ONF. *lasquer — Central OF. lascker (mod.F. 
Idcher) to loosen, relax popular L, *lascdre « 
class. L. laxare , f. lax-us Lax a.) 
tk trans. To lower in quality, quantity, or 
; strength, relax; to thin (the blood); to shorten 
| (life); to alleviate (pain). Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 570 Height hevene king to gode 
liavene me sende ober laske mi Iiif daywes wib inne a_litel 
terroe. Ibid. 050, I wol a Lite! and litel lask it [/.<?. lask it) in 


& her hete. Ibid. 296 pou schalt laske his greet blood wi(> 
bload-letyngis, c 1440 Jacob’s Weil 196 For fits superfluyte 
mayst fiou neuete ben heyl in soule, tyl fils blood be leskyd 
in blood-letyng. a 1450 Myrc 1736 Laske hys peynes or cese 
hys syune. , 
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f 2 . indr. To become loose in the bowels; to purge. 
1552 Tsee Lax »,]. 1598 Sylvester Dn Bartas n. 1. in. 
Furies 529 Soft Child-hood puling . . Are apt to Laske 
through much humidity. 1618 Oiules Almanack 43 Then 
will they untrusse a hoope and laske like a squirt. 1634 R. H. 
Salcrnes Regim. 23 Goates milk, .maketh a man to laske. 

3. Naut. To * go large’ ; to sail neither * by the 
•wind’ nor ‘before the wind’. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 40 When we cast 
about, shoe beganne to vere shete, and to goe away 1 asking. 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men. 29 Goe large, laske, 
ware yawning. 1684 Bucaniers A mer. 11. (16981 138 We bore 
up one point of the compass thereby to hinder her lasking 
away. 1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 378 You must 
put the Ship away lasking, or afore the Wind. 1756 Genii. 
Mag. XXV I. 602 The admiral, .kept lasking away, angling 
from the enemy. *867 Smyth Sailor’s IVord-bk., Lasking 
along, sailing away with a quartering wind. 

'/}• 4 . . Mining . ( App. used as a word of command ; 
see qriot.) Obs. ■ Yv 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dick Liij, Lash [is] a word used in 
drawing Shafts, Sumps, &c. for Spare Rope, or not enough ; 
as Lash, the Drawer understands he must let down more 
Rope ; and no Lash is that the Rope is too short to hang 
on the Corfe. 

Hence f La-siting 1 vbl. sb., purging, diarrhoea; 
Xa* siting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Naut., ‘ (going) large’. 

1527 Andrew Bmmivyke's Disiyll. Waters Biv, The 
same water, .stopped all manerof laskynge. .1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Lasking (Sea-Term', when a Ship sails neither 
by a Wind, nor directly before the Wind,, .she is said To go 
lasking. 1882 T. Roosevelt Naval War 1812 (1883' 120 
The Java .. came down in a lasking course on her adver- 
sary’s weather quarter. 

Lask, Laskayre, obs. ff. Lasque, Lascae. 
Lask(e, variant of Lesk, flanlt, groin. 

Lasket Ua*sket). Naut. [Perh. an alteration, 
after Gasket, of F. lacet (see Latchet) which is 
used in the same sense.] One of the loops or rings 
of cord by which a bonnet is attached to the foot 
of a sail. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn., Laskets or Latches, are small 
Lines like Loops, fastned by sowing into the Bonnets and 
Drablers of a Ship; in order to lace the Bonnets to the 
Courses, or the Drablers to the Bonnets. 1721 in Bailey. 
1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

t La*sky,«. Obs.— ®. ft. Lask + -y.] = Lask a. 

1532 Hui.oet, Laskie and laxatiue. 

Iri so, variant of Lasso. 

t Lwspick. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. F. V aspic 

( = Aspic s with prefixed article).] = Aspic. 

176X Bill of Fare in Pennant London (1813) 563 Garnished 
round with Plates of sorts, as Laspicks, Retards, &c. 

La* spring. [Perh. a corruption of lax -pink 
(see Lax sb . 1 b) ; interpreted as a contraction for 
last spring ] cf. last brood in quot. 1861.] One of 
the many names for the young salmon. Also gravel 
laspring. 

>760 Hawkins in Walton’s Angler 1. vi. 143 note, Asmall 
but excellent fish of the Trout kind, called a Last-spring. 
Ibid. vii. 153 note.' 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 50 
Brandling, Fingerling, Skirling, Gravelling, Laspring, 
Sparling, &c. 1861 Act 24-5 Viet. c. 109 § 4 "Young of 
Salmon ’ shall include . . Par, Spawn, Pink, Last Spring, 
Hepper, Last Brood, Gravelling fete.]. 1881 19 ih Cent. 
Apr. 693 It is.. unlawful for me.. to catch a small samlet or. 
laspring as long as my finger, although there are thousands 
on the streams below my house. 1889 ‘ J. Bickerdyke ’ 
Bk. All-round Angler in. 7 Gravel laspring, same as par. 

Lasque (lask). Also 7 laske, 8 lask. [? a. Pers. 

lashk, bit, piece.] (See quots.) Also lasque 
diamond. 

_ 1678 Land. Gaz. No. 1330/4 A Laske, Indian-cut,, .weigh- 
ing 6 . carrets J full. 17s 1 D. Jeffries Diamonds 115 
Lasks . . are in general ill shaped, or irregular ih their form 
at the girdle. 1813 Mawe Diamonds (1823) 81 Lasquesare 
formed from flat or veiny diamonds. 1874 Westrorp 
Precious Stones 4 Lasque diamonds are the flat thin stones 
used much in native Indian work, in neck and head-hands, 
bangles, rings, See. 

Lass thes). Forms: 4 las, lasce, 4-7 lasse, 
6 Sc. lase, 6-lass. [ME. lasce, las(se ; perh. a pre- 
historic ON. *lasqa, wk. fern, of *lasqar unmarried : 
cf. MSw. Usk kona unmarried woman. 

The adj means primarily ‘free from ties’; hence the above 
sense ana those of ‘ unoccupied ‘ having no fixed abode 
which are also recorded in MSw. The Icel. igsk-r occurs 
only in the sense 1 idle, weak Y 
The phonology of the Eng. word, according to the above 
conjecture, is somewhat difficult ; but the same sound- 
change occurs in other northern forms, as ass for *ask (ashes), 
asse for ask v., buss for busk. ] 

1. A girl. 

_ In northern and north midland dialects the ordinary word ; 
in the southern counties it has little or no popular currency. 

a 1300 Cursor ill. 2608 Til abram J?an dame sare said, 
‘Yone lasce. .For- Jit [>at sco has barn 0 be, Als in despit sco 
haldes me c 1325 Metr. Horn. 39 Bifor him com a fair yong 
lasce That Berodias dohter was. 0x373 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Baptista 632 Medyature als wes he, betwene ws &}>e trinite. 
jet he, pat of sic uertu wes, wes gefine til a Iurdan las. 
a 1400-30 Alexander g)A& If any consaue bar a knaf ban 
kepis bun his modire .. Vij jerewith-in oure-selfe. .. And 
he scho lyuir of a lasse scho lengis irt our hurje. <1x329 
Skelton CW. Chute 436 The money for theyr masses spent 
among wanton lasses, <2x592 Greene Geo, a Greene (1599) 
D2, He that is olde, and marries with a lasse, Lies but at 
home and prooues himselfe an asse. i6rr Shaks. Wink 
T. , iv. iv, 156 This is the prettiest Low-bome Lasse, 
that euer Ran on the greene-sord. 1645 Waller Battle 
Summer Isl. ri. 47 A goodly theater, where rocks are 
round; With reverend age, and lovely lasses crown’d. 167* 


Westminster Drollery u. 80 Come lasses and lads Take 
leave of your Dadds And away to the May-pole hey. 1678 
Ray Prtro. (ed. 2) 80 The lass i’ the red petticoat shall pay 
for all . . meaning . . a wife with a good portion. 1722 Dk 
Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 7 Pray which is the little lass that 
is to be a gentlewoman? 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scandal m. 
ii. (song), Let the toast pass, Drink to the lass. 1786 Har'st 
Rig 55 The Highland lasses raise the song, In music wild, 
and sweet, and strong. _ 1803 Wordsw. Prelude vin. 38 But 
one there is, the loveliest of them all, Some sweet lass of 
the valley. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 49 You are 
a good and warm-hearted lass, Jenny. 

b. spec. A maid-servant. Sc. and north, dial. 

1788 Marshall Yorksh. II. 339 Lass, the vulgar name of 
a maid servant. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VIII. 350 As far 
as the lass has cash or credit, to procure braws, she will, 
step by step, follow hard after what she deems grand and 
fine in her betters. 1815 Scott Gny M. xlv, It will may be 
no be sae weel to speak about it while that lang-lugged lim- 
mer o’ a lass is gaun disking in and out o’ the room. 

e. Applied playfully as a form of add, ess to a 
mare or a bitch. Cf. Gist, sb. 2 *[f, 

1834 Ainsworth Rookwood III. iv. viii. 332 ‘ Art _ hurt, 
lass?’ asked Dick, as she [Bess] shook herself and slightly 
shivered. 1837 Dickens Pick-wick x\ x, ‘ Hi, Juno, lass — hi, 
old girl; down, Daph, down’, said Wardle, caressing the 
dogs. 

2 . A lady-love, a sweetheart. Also transf 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 14 And eke that Lady, his faire 
lovely lasse. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iii. 17 It was a 
Loner, and his lasse. 1697 Duyden Virg. Georg, in. 33s 
The youthfull Bull .. Forsakes his Food, and pining for the 
Lass, Is joyless of the Grove. 1784 Cowter Task 1. 36 
There might ye see . . the shepherd and his lass. 1788 R. 
Galloway Poems 90 The lads upon their lasses ca’d To see 
gin they were dress’d. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as lass- quean (dial.); f lass- 
lorn a., forsaken by one’s lass or sweetheart. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 68 Thy broome groues ; Whose 
shadow the dismissed Batchelor loues, Being lasselorne. 
s8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxii, Ask the lass-quean there, if it 
isna a fundamental rule in my household. 

+ La*ssate, a. Obs. rare~ l . [ad. L. lassdtus, 
pa. pple. of lassare.f. lassus, weary.] Tired, wearied. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. 248 You . . there your Lassate 
Corps reanimate. 

f La'ssate, V. Obs. rare — °. [f. L. lassat- : 

see pree.] trims. To weary. 1623 in Cockeram n. 
t Lassa'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. lassarc : 
see Lassate a.] Relaxation ; weariness. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes 139 The Imagination in this 
life is not onely subject to lassation. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydro!. Chym. 97 The animal spirits. are . . wearied and 
willingly give themselves up to a lassation. 

Las se for lat see : see Let v. 

Lass a, obs. form of Lass, Less. 

Lasserie : see Largest Obs. 
t La*sset. Obs. Also 6 laset, 7 laseitt. [a. 
G. lasset, lassitz, of Slavonic origin ; cf. OSl. lasica, 
Czech lasice, laska, Russian itacTKa, F. I as quelle.] 
Also lasset-mouse, -weasel, a fur-bearing animal; 
the ermine or miniver. 

x59i G. Fletcher Russe Cotnm-w. (Hakl. Soc.) 14 Their 
beasts of strange kinds are the losh , .the gurnstale, the laset 
or minever. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 424 There 
is no difference between the Laseitt mouse and the Laseitt 
weesill. x6xx Cotgr., Rat de Lasse, the Lasset Mouse; a 
beast that beares the Furre which we call Mineuar. 

Lassie ( 1 ® si). Chiefly Sc. Also 9 lassy. [f. 
Lass + dimin. suffix -ie (-t).] A lass, girl. 

X725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. song vi, I yield, dear lassie, 
ye hae won, 1792 Burns ‘ What can a young lassie’ i, 
what can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man ? 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. ix. 74 What sort of a lassy 
is the cobbler’s daughter ? 1889 Barrie Window in Thrums 
x6p Na, it’s other lassies' brothers they like as a rule. 

Hence Lassieliood., girlhood. I«»‘ssieislx a., 
young-womanish. 

1857 A. Wallace Gloaming of Life ii. 28 Where Robin 
., has to make the important transition from the equivocal 
garb of lassie-hood into his first * corduroys’. 1882 J. Brown 
Horse Subs,, J. Leech , etc. 307 There is a somewhat vulgar 
and lassieish objection to Landseer’s subjects, that they are 
painful. 

Lassitude (lee - siti«d). [a. F. lassitude, ad. L. 
lassitudo {. lassies weary.] The condition of being 
weary whether in body or mind ; a flagging of the 
bodily or mental powers ; indifference to exertion; 
weariness ; an instance of this. 

1333 Elyot Cast, Helthe (i54t) 84 b, Lassitude is a dis- 
position towarde syckenesse, wnerin a man feleth a soore- 
nesse,. a swellinge or an inflammation. X581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxiii. (1887) ri9 Though they faint, and feele 
some little lassitude and weariries, 1626 Bacon Sylva 
6.73° Lassitude is remedied by bathing or anointing with 
oil and warm water. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. ix. 37 Such 
as will labour to lassitude. 1633 H. More Conject. Cabhal. 
(17x3) 19 Lassitude of Contemplation, and of Affectation of 
Immateriality, .brought upon him remisness and drowsiness 
to such like exercises. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 11. 
11. i. 1 15 Ordinary Lassitudes, Uneasinesses, and Defects of 
Disposition. 1756 Burke Subl. 4 B. IV. vi, A long exercise 
of the mental powers induces a remarkable lassitude of the 
whole body. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola. xvi, The feverish 
excitement, .had given place to a dull, regretful lassitude, 
*886 Ruskin Prseteriia 1. 307 Periods of renewed enthusiasm 
after intervals of lassitude. 

Lasso (lae*sd), sb. Also 9 laso, lassie, lazo. 
[Sp. lazo (in America pronounced la‘st>) - OF. laz : 
see Lace iA] 

1 . A long rope of untanned hide, from xo to 30 


yards in length, having at the end a noose to catch 
cattle and wild horses; used chiefly in Spanish 
America. 

[1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 221 The lajo is a 
long thong of leather, at the end of which they made 
a sliding noose.] 1808 Narr. E-vped. Gen. Craufurd 11, 
viii. 189 Numbers of these fellows, with the lazie, hovered 
about us. 1833 \V. Irving Tour Prairies xix, The coil of 
cordage, .is called a lariat, and answers to the laso of South 
America, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xxv. (1891) 356 
Measuring his distance . .as nicely as if he were throwing his 
lasso. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia v. 66 Before it could 
recover Garcia’s lasso whizzed through the air and lighted 
on its neck. 

2 . Mil. -- lasso-harness. 

1847 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man, (ed. 4) 167 The first 
time they were required to draw by means of the Lasso. 
1868 Regul. 4- Ord. Army S 614 Ten Men per Troop . . are 
to be equipped with the tackle of the Lasso. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as lasso-man ; lasso-like 
adj. ; lasso-cell, one of the urtieating cells of the 
Ccelenterata, which eject the contained thread in 
the manner of a lasso ; lasso-b.arn.ess, a kind of 
girth placed round a cavalry horse, with a lasso or 
long rope attached, for use in drawing guns, etc., as 
an assistance to the draught-horses. 

1863 Agassiz Seaside Stud. Nat. Hist. 18 The*lasso-cells 
are very formidable weapons. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels 
Anim. Life 25 The beautiful sea-anemone .. covered in 
many parts by lasso-cells that hurl out sharp, poisonous 
dans. 1847 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Matt. (ed. 4) 166 *Lasso 
Harness consists of a brown leather circingle, and one trace. 
1841--71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 58 The inner 
wail [of the thread-cell] is much stronger, having one ex- 
tremity open and prolonged into a stout rather fusiform 
sheath which terminates in a long *lasso-like filament. 1808 
Brig.-Gen. Craufurd in Trial cf Lieut. -Gen. J, Whitelocke 
I. 196 * Lasso men employed in killing cattle for the troops. 

Lasso (best?), v. Also lazo. [f. Lasso sb.] 

1 . trans. To catch with a lasso. 

1807 Exped. to Buenos Ayres 6 Here and there they 
‘lassoed’ the stragglers. 1831 Trelawny A dv. Younger 
Son xxv. (x8oo) 116 Like the wild horse .. lazoed by the 
South American Gauchoes. _ 1881 P. B. du Chaillu Land 
Midn. Sun 1 1 . 80 A man went into the wood and returned with 
a deer he had lassoed. 189rSMH.ES J.Murrayl I.xxviii.252 
He.. crossed the Pampas, catching and lassoing wild horses. 

2 . Mil. To draw (guns, etc.) with lasso-harness. 

1864 Daily Tel, 14 Mar., The mode of lassoing guns, as 
practised by the mounted troop of the Royal Engineers 

Hence Iia ssoed ppl. a., X.a'ssoing' vbl. sb. Also 
Da’ssoer, one who lassoes. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 5 May, Called in to treat cases of 
private shooting, stabbing, and lassoing. 1881 Darwin in 
Life tjr Lett. III. 245 A struggling and lassoed cow. x88a 
Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 4*3 The. .neighing of our lassoed 
horses. X896 Chamb. Jml. XIII. 16/2 The lassoers often 
manage to take two or three [horses] per man. 

Lassoek (lte-spk). Sc, [f. Lass + diminutive 
suffix -OCK.] A little girl. 

x8x6 Scott Old Mart, v, I mind, when I was a gilpy of a 
lassoek, seeing the Duke. 1818 — Rob Roy xxxvi, I wadna 
for ever sa muckle that even the lassoek JMattie kenn’d ony 
tiling about it. 1887 R. Buchanan H eir ofLinne i, A young 
lassock’s petticoat from the linen-press. 

Lassy me, int. vulgar. Also latxsy me. 
[? Contraction of Lord save me /] Used to express 
surprise. 

1840 Barham IngoJ, Leg. Ser. 1. Spectre Tappmgton, 
‘Lassy me ! ’ said Miss Julia. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only 
a Sister 338 Lausy me ! what’s in the taking now, dearie. 

Last (last), sbP Forms : x last, lsest, lseste, 
4-8 laste, 4-5 lest(e, 4- last. [OE. Iasi masc., 
footstep, Lest fem., boot, Ikste fem., shoemaker’s 
last, cogn. w. Du. leest masc., OHG. leist (MHG, 
leist, mod.G. leist e\n masc.), last, ON. leist-r foot, 
sock (Sw., Da. last last), Goth, laist-s footstep, 
track (.txi'os), cogn. w. OHG. ( wagan ) -leisa track, 
rut (MHG. leisip fem., geleis truckway, mod.G. 
geleise, gleise rut) ; by most recent scholars referred 
to a Teut. root *lais- ( :lis -) to follow a track 
(whence in immaterial sense Goth, lads pret.-pres., 
I know, and the related words : see Learn v.. 
Lore), cogn. w. L. lira furrow. Some, however, 
would connect it with the Teut. *laip~, laid- (: OE. 
lid an to go) ; see Load j^.] 

T I. A footstep, tack, trace. After OE. only 
in Sc. phrase Not a last : nothing, not at all. 

Beowulf (Z.) 132 Hie basis laSan last sceawedon. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 127 Man daeghwamlice j?a moldan nimej> 
on baan lastum. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiv. ( Pelagia ) 
102 Oure verray spouse, rekis nocht a laste how foule ore 
vnfaire we be. Ibid, xliii. (Cecite) 580 }> u ma with jri 
handis taste, po l u ma nocht se a laste. a 1500 Ratis Raving 
u 2339 That louit neuer his lord a last. 

2 . A wooden model of the foot, on which shoe- 
makers shape boots and shoes. 

c 1000 /Ei.fric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 125/32 C atop odium 
itel mustricwla , teste, a 1300 Sat. People Kildare xiii. in 
E. E ; P. (1862) 154 Hail be je sutlers [? read sutars] wij> jour 
mani lestes. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 298/2 Leste, sowtarys 
forme, formula. 1483 Cath. Angl. 209/1 A Laste of asowter, 
fonnula. 1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 54 That as he 
were a Coblers eldest sonne, would by the laste tell where 
anothers shooe wrings. 1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 6 
These Lawyers . . stretch Scripture as they please, just as 
the Shoe-maker doth bis leather with his teeth, to fit it to 
his Laste. 17x4 Gay Trivia 1, 33 Should the big Laste ex- 
tend the shoe too wide. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXY. 192 


LAST. 

[A prize-fight] between two brethren of the last. 1842 
Dickens A trier. Notes { 1850) 69/2 Occasionally there is a 
drowsy sound from some lone weaver’s shuttle, orshoemaker’s 
last. 

b. trnnsf. and fig. ? Obs. 

<11592 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) I. 391 All three are of one 
last. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 138, I set 
my braines vpon an vpright Last. 1607 Middleton 
Michaelm. Term 1. i, Here’s gallants of all sizes, of all 
lasts. 1613 Puhchas Pilgrimage (1614) 372 Lesse matters 
set on the Friers lasts, make seeiy Papists beleeve [etc.]. 
*625 Fletcher Noble Gent. in. ii, As though his spirit were 
a last or two Above his veines and stretcht his noble hide. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. liii. (1739) 94 The Normans 
had reduced the Saxon law.. unto their own Last, which 
Stretched their desire as far as the estate would bear. 

e. With allusion to the proverb Let the cobbler 
stick to his last (‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam’). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. (f Jul. 1. ii. 40 Heere it is written, that 
the Shoo-maker should meddle with his Yard, and the 
Tayler with his Last. 1605 Heywood If you know not me 
Wks. 1874 I. 210 Shoomaker, you goe a little beyond your 
last. 1692-4 R. L’ Estrange Arti/gs ccxxv. (1708) 243 The 
Cobler is not to go beyond his Last. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II. 330 To enter upon these discussions would 
be carrying the shoemaker beyond his last. 1875 Jowktt 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 53 Great evil may arise from the cobbler 
leaving his last and turning into, .a legislator. 

3 . Comb., as last-maker. 

1583 Faversham Par. Reg. (MS.), John Wythers, an olde 
man, a lastmaker. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 8 
The second sort of lever is presented to us in the cutting- 
knives used by last-makers. 

Last (last), sb. 2 Forms: x hlssst, 4-6 laste, 
lest(e, (6 lasse), 4- last. [OE. hlsest neut., cor- 
resp. to OFris. hlest, MLG., MDu., Du. last masc. 
and fem., OHG. blast, last masc. and fern. (MHG., 
mod.G. last fem.); according to the now prevailing 
view repr. a pre-Teut. type *hlat-sto- (sti-), parallel 
with *klat-to- represented by ON. hlass neut., load ; 
f. *klat- root of Lade v. 

Some scholars still adhere to the older view that WGer. 

* blast- and ON. hlass both represent a pre-Teut. *klatt-, 
the divergence being conjectured to be due to difference of 
accentual conditions.] 

+ 1 . A load, burden, weight carried. Obs. 

Beowulf [ft) 52 Men ne cunnon secgan..bwa psem hlaeste 
on-feng. c 1000 R iddles ii. 15 (Gr.) Saj;a, hwamec |>ecce.offe 
hu ic hatte, be ha hlaest here. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 
iv. 74 Than lay the lordis a-lee with laste and with charge. 
And bare aboute the barge and blamed the maister. 

2 . A commercial denomination of weight, capa- 
city, or quantity, varying for different kinds of 
goods and in different localities. Cf. G. last. 

Originally the 1 last ’ must have been the quantity carried 
at one time by the vehicle (boat, wagon, etc ) ordinarily 
used for the particular kind of merchandise. As a weight, 
it is often stated to be (like the Ger. weight of the same 
name' nominally equivalent either to 2 tons or to 4,000 lbs. 
In wool weight it is 4368 lbs. (= 12 sacks), A last of gun- 
powder is said to he 2,400 lbs. (= 24 barrels), and of 
feathers or flax 1,700 lbs. 

The equivalence of the last of wool with 12 sacks seems 
to have led to an association of the word with thenumher 
twelve. Thus a last of hides was formerly 12 dozen (also 
20 dickers of 10 hides each) ; of beer 12 barrels ; of pitch 
12 (sometimes 14) barrels; of cod and herrings 12 barrels 
(but of red herrings and pilchards 10,000 to 13,200 fish). 

As a measure for grain and malt, the last was in the 16th c. 
32 quarters, but is now 10 quarters = 80 bushels. 

[13x4-5 Rolls of Parlt. I. 3x2/2, tin. lest' & dim’ de 
quyre.] 1333-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 30 In 
uno last et ix M 1 allec. melioribus emp. .. vjfz. vj.r. 
viij<f. X390-X Earl Derby's Exfed, (Camden) 58 Et 
pro j laste de beer .. Et pro j laste de vino de Ryne. 
3396-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees! 600 In j last bitu- 
minis, 34J. 1428 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 2 John Bower 

proferd to sell hym a laste of osmundes. 1469 Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 102 White Herringes a laste, that is to say, xij bar- 
relles. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues vi. 21 Menselle the goodes, 

. .By sackes or by lastes. i486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 
15 A last of pitch and Tarre. 1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, 
c. 20 § 1 For the Subsidie ., of every laste of hydes 
Ixvjr. viijtf. 1540 Act 32 Hen . VIII, c. 14 For every laste 
of whete and rye xxvir. viihf. 1548 Privy Council Acts 
(1890) II. 174 Serpentyne pouldre, iij lestes. 1583 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xlv. 882 To get a licence. . For fortie last of 
Inglis heir. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign, s.v, Serolaith, Item 
24mealesmakisa»eLast. Item, of meilleand malt called coist, 
ane last makis ane Scottish chalder. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stujfe Ep. Ded. (end), For a whole laste of redde Herrings, 
xfiia Hopton Conserv. Veares 164 A Last of Wooll is 4368 
pounds, or 12 Sackes. 1640 in Entick Londonjl. 170 Quern- 
stones, the last. 1665 Land. Gaz. No, 8/1 Sixteen Lasts of 
Gunpowder, and Four thousand Musquets are brought in 
hither. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet., s.v., A Last of Cod 
Fish is twelve Barrels ; a Last of Herrings is twenty Cades, 
or ten Thousand. 1727 Ibid. s.v. Ale, Twelve Ale-Barrels 
making a Last. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 4T8 An extra- 
ordinary duty of ten shillings on a sack of wool, and a last 
of leather for one year. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vn. 
Ixxxvi. 401 They have . . exported fourteen thousand lasts, 
or twenty-eight thousand tuns English of all sorts of grain. 
2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 412 A grant of., forty 
shillings on the last of leather. 1884 Brit. Almanac If 
Companion 33 A Yarmouth last of herrings is supposed to 
count 13,200 fish. 1893 Lang Red Fairy Bk. 318 Someone 
who could brew a hundred lasts of malt at one brewing. 
3894 R. Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 143 A single 1 last’ 
[of herrings] being equal to ten thousand fish, 

i* b. transf A huge indefinite number. Obs. 
c 3386 Chaucer Prioress' Prol. 4 God yeve this Monk a 
thousand last quade yeer. 1581 Rich Fare w. Mi/it. Pro- 
fess. Tj, Goyng his waie to his sweete harte, tellyng her 
the whole discourse . . with a whole laste of kisses. 371a 


Arbuthnot John Bull m. ix, Ten thousand last of devils 
haul me, if I don’t love thee as I love my life. 

1 3 . A unit in the measurement of a ship’s burden 
= 2 tons (occas. 1 ton). Obs. 

1643 Declar. Lords 4 Comm., Red. Irel. 46 The ship called 
Saint Michaell the Archangel! of burden an hundred and 
twentie Lasts or Tuns. 172a Land. Gaz . No. 6096/3 The 
..Snow.. is of the Burthen of 50 or 60 Tons or 25 or 30 
Lasts. 1796 in Morse Amer, Geog. 1 1. 52 The Swedish 
vessels which perform the voyage to China, are generally 
of four hundred lasts burden. 

1 4 . ? A dozen (of hawks). Obs. 

162. Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 234 Two white garr- 
faulkens, a last of girckens and a last of sloght faulcons 
and two gashaukes. 

+ 5 . Shetland- Last of land : a quantity of land 
= 18 merks. Obs. 

3605 Feu Contract in Mill Diary (1889) 193 The said 
twa last of land in Sandwick. a 1733 Shetland Acts 36 in 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. (1892) XXVI. 201 That none have 
more swine than four upon a last of land over winter. 

+ Last, sbf Obs. Also 3-4 lest. [a. ON. 
Ipst-r (genit. lastar , dat. lesti) OTent. *lahst-uz, 
f. *lah-, whence OHG. lahan, OE. I l an to blame. 
Cf. Lahtee.] A fault, vice, sin; blame; also, a 
physical blemish. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 145 Summe men luuiefl .. galiche 
lectres_ and luflere lastes. c 1200 Ormin 4522 Forr gredi3- 
nesse iss hefi3 lasst Biforenn Godess e^hne. c 1205 Lay. 
22974 f>e mon he him weore lafl him eufle last finde. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 22324 (Edin.) Wi(>outin laste al his 
became, a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Betere is were 
thunne boute laste, then syde robes ant synke into synne. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 459 For bos y ben in batail schent it 
ys no lest for hem. 

Last (last), sbA Also 5 lest. [f. Last z\>] 

1 . Continuance, duration. Now rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19562 In last o cristen mans lijf. c 1470 
Henry Wallace vi. 90 Fy on fortoun, fy on thl frewall 
qulieyll; Fy on thi traist, for her it has no lest. 1587 
Fleming Conin. Holinshed III. 1549/2 Things memorable, 
of perpetuitie, fame, and last, a 1626 Bacon New Atl. 
(1650) 29 These Drinks are of Severall Ages, some to the 
Age or Last of forty yeares. 1884 Pall Flail G. 12 Jan. 4/2 
Another omission, and a more important one, from the 
point of view of the literary last of the book, is [etc.]. 

2 . Power of holding on or out ; ‘ staying’ power. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown n. vii, It’s a fair trial of skill 

and last between us and them [the masters], 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 16 May 10 His [a waterman’s] 1 last ’ is not in the 
same proportion to his pace as that of the amateur. 

Last (lost), sb . 5 Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. Anglo- 
Latin las turn, lestum (Domesday Hook lest) , used 
as the regular equivalent of late OE. lx} Lathe sb. 1 

The etymology is obseme : it is difficult on the ground of 
sense to suppose the word to be connected with Last sb: 2 , 
or with the OF. lest loading of a ship. It is also difficult on 
the ground of form to connect the word with OE. leep ; it 
is conceivable that the Norman lest might represent this by 
sound-substitution, but no analogous instance is known.] 

= Lathe sb T Also as the designation of an ad- 
ministrative assembly (see quot. 1670) ; more fully 
last-court. 

1086 Domesday Bk. I. 1/3 Has . . leges regis concordant 
hostes de quatuor Lestis, hoc est Boruuar Lest, & Estrelest 
& Linuuartlest & Wiuuartlest. c 1120 Rochester Bridge-bote 
Charter in Birch Cart. Sax. III. 658 ( Latin text), Postea 
sexta pera debet fieri de holingeburna et de toto illo lesto 
quae [fie] ad hoc perlinet. Ibid. {OF. text) bonne is syo 
syoxte per to holingan human & to eallan j>am lae^e. a 327* 
Charter Romney Marsh (1597)73 Sialiquis. .conuincaturper 
testimonium Balliui et Iuratorum in communi lasto, amer- 
cietur[etc.J. C1380 W. Thorn Chron. vn'Lv/ys.&tnHist.Angl. 
Scriptores decern (1652) 1777 Hie [re. Elfredus] constituit 
Hundred & Lestes. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 
165 Of this place the whole Last of Shipwey (conteining 
twelve Hundrethes) at the first tooke, and yet continueth, 
the name. 166a Dugdale Imbauking 54 Also it was decreed 
and ordained that twice every year, for ever, there should be 
held a principal and general Last, within the said Land and 
Marsh. 1670 Blount Lmv Did., Last also, in the Marshes 
of East Kent, signifies a Court held by Twenty four Jurats, 
and summoned by the two Bailiffs thereof, wherein they make 
Orders, lay and levy Taxes, impose Penalties, &c. For pre- 
servation of the said Marshes. 1729 in Jacob Law Diet. 
1753 in Chambers Cycl. Snpp, 

Last (last), a., adv., and sb.O Forms : 1 latost, 
(latest), 2-3 latest, latst, (3 Ormin lattst), 3 
least, 3, 4-5 (A.) lest(e, 4-6 laste, 6 Sc. laist, 
4- last. [OE. latost, Northumb. Ixtest, super], of 
l set adj., late adv. Cf. OFris. letast, lest, OS. latst, 
last, Itfist (MLG. lest, Du. laatst, lest), OHG. 
lazgpst, lyjst (MHG. letzest, letzst, letst, mod.G. 
leizP, ON. latasl-r. The syncopation of the vowel 
before -st must have originated in the inflected 
forms ; for the subsequent dropping of the t cf. Best. 
The mod. Latest does not descend from early ME. 
latest , but is a new -formation on the positive.] 

A. adj. Following all others ; coming at the end. 
I. As simple adjective. 

1 . Following all the others in a senes, succession, 
order, or enumeration ; subsequent to all others in 
occurrence, existence, etc. 

For the syntactical relation involved in last comer and 
the like, cf. early riser y etc. (See Early a. 1 a note.) 

c 3200 Ormin 4168 J>e sefennde, be lattste da}3, He sette 
be^m to resste. a 1300 Cursor M. 1492 pe formast werld 
adam be-gan, bar-of iameth [i.e. Lamech] be last man. 
1340 Ayenb. 245 pe laste yefpe and be meste and pe hejeste 


LAST. 

is be yef]>e of wysdom. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 58 In be 
laste chapitie of ps firste book, c 144a Promp. Parv. 288/2 
Laste, save one, penultimus. a 1548 Hall Chron., lien. 
VIII 244 She was the last of the right lyne and name, of 
Piamaqenet. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xii. 51 It is 
hot waist Mo wirde to taist, Je half my laist. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 12 b, A prophete that sayd Maximilian 
should be the last Germaine Emperour. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xxviiL 415 The twelfth 
and last month was called Aymara. ifitx Cotgr. s.v. 
Dernier , The last cummers get the maisterie. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage 116x41 223 This last clause.. is added by the 
Talmudists. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 166 Fairest of Starrs, 
last in the train of Night, If better thou belong not to the 
dawn. Ibid. xii. 330 Of Kings The Last. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 275 This was the last day of May. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho iv, The sun now gave 
his last light. 1800 Wordsw. Waterfall 4 Eglantine , The 
Briar quaked — and much I fear Those accents were his last. 
1842 Tennyson Love <§• Duty 65 A hundred times In that 
last kiss, which never was the last. Farewell, like endless 
welcome, lived and died. 1864 — Fn. Ard. 217 When the 
last of those last moments came. 1864 Le Fanu Uncle Silas 
II. v. 70 So the morning came — my last for many a day 
at Knowl. 

b. W ith a cardinal numeral. In this combina- 
tion two varieties of word-order are commonly used. 
(a) The more frequent form till the 17th c. appears 
to be the two {three, etc.) last ( = F. les deux der- 
niers , G. die zwei letzten) ; the variant seven the 
last appears in one example, (b) The form the 
last two {three, etc.) is now the more frequent of 
the two, exc. where last is equivalent to ‘ last- 
mentioned’; see also 3. 

(«) 1382 Wyclif Rev. xv. i, Seuenaungelshauingeseuen the 
laste plages [so 1388, with v.rr. the laste seuene, the seuene 
laste ; later versions the seven last(e], c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 144 A veyne by twene two laste fyngeres. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) t b, The two last dayes [per- 
teyneth] to the contemplatyue lyfe. 1710 C. Wheatly Ch. 
Eng. Man's Companion 51 The two last of these versicles. 
<23715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 591 Three parliaments 
had sat. The two last had not mentioned him. 3779-83 
Johnson L. P., Young Wks. IV. 242 T he three last stanzas 
are not more remarkable for just rhymes. 1818 Hazlitt 
Led. Eng. Poets iii, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. . .The two last have had justice done them by the 
voice of common fame. 


(4) 1388 [see 1 a)]. 1660 Sturm y Mariner's Mag. iv. 205, 
In the 12th and 13th, or fast two Columns of your Journal. 
1805 Johnson's Diet. s.v. Disloyal, The last three [ed. 1755 


three latter] senses are now obsolete, 1833 Regul. Instr, 
Cavalry 1. 98 Place the last three fingers behind the steel. 
1898 Daily News 8 Aug. 6/5 The last two volumes (fifth and 
sixth) of their new edition of Macaulay’s History, 
e. Coupled with least. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1633) 14 Among many strange 
conceits you told me . . truely even the last, .would not seem 
the least unto me. 1589 Nashe Pref. to Greene's M cnaphon 
(Arb.) 17 For the last, though not the least of them all. 

1595 Spenser Col. Clout 444 And there, though last, not 
least, is Aetion. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Ciij, 
Both these, are of last and least request. 1601 Shaks. Jul. 
C. hi. i. 189 Though last, not least in loue. 385a Dickens 
Bleak Ho. lviii, Volumnia . . is a prey to horrors of many 
kinds. Not last nor least among them, possibly, is a horror 
of what may befall her little income. 

t d. ellipt. The last day (of a month). Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, no The last of June, 

1596 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 319 This 

laste of octob r . 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vi. 52 He. .dyed, 
Nouember the last, 1623. 1683 Trvon Way to Health v. 

(1697) 86 From the midle of June to the last of October. 

e. In spatial sense : Utmost, extreme, remotest 
(rare), f Also, hindmost, rearmost. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 586 Clerkes . . of alle clergies ut of 
Alixandres lond be alre leste ende [v.rr. laste, leaste], 
a 3548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 235 The kyng rode to the 
last ende of the ranke where the bperires or Pencyoners 
stoode. 1549 in Strype Feel. Mem. II. App. DD. 104 The 
L. Gray was fain . . to retyre to our last horsemen and foot- 
men. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixviii. 102 The land’s 
last verge Holds him. 

2 . Belonging to the end or final stage, esp. be- 
longing to the end of life or the end oi the world. 
(In some applications only a contextual use of 
sense 1.) + Last age : the closing years of life, 
old age. The four last things (Theol. ; — L. qua- 
tuor novissima) : Death, Judgement, Heaven, and 
Hen. 

c i2oo Vices 4- Virtues (1888) 19 Des werjinge nls bute 
erres of flare laezste [? = latste or lasste], c 3200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 5 Of 8e lateste to-cume of ure louerd speefl \>t 
holie hoc on ofler stede. 1382 Wyclif Wisd. iv. 8 The laste 
age [3388 eelde, Vulg. senccUts] forsothe wrshipeful is not 
longe durende. 3382 — 1 Cor. xv. 52 In a moment, in the 
smytinge of an y^e, in the laste trumpe. 2440 J. Shirley 
Dethe AT James 29 Translated . . bi youre symple subget 
John Shirley, in bis laste age. 2479 Earl Rivers i title) 
The book named Cordyal which treteth of the four last and 
final thinges. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 216 b, He 
confessed his doctryne constantlye even to the laste breathe. 
<11621 Bkavjm. & Fl. Thierry 4- Theod. v. ii, Bear vm vnto 
their last beds. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. II.) 59 
Having performed to him the last duties. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 763 With his last Voice, Eurydice, he cry’d, 
1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 403 That sun . . Which from the first 
has shone on ages past, Enlightsthe present, and shall warm 
the last. 2781 Cowper Truth 564 'Twas the last trumpet 
— see the Judge enlhroned._ 1833 J - Newman Arians 
iv. iii. (1876) 326 Hosius..with his last breath, abjured the 
heresy. 

to. -j- [One's) last day', the day of one’s death 
(obs.). The last day: the Day of Judgement, the 


LAST. 

end of the world. The last days : the concluding 
period in the life or history of (a person, etc.) j 
also the period including and immediately pre- 
ceding the Last Judgement. Similarly the last 
time, times. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5458 Thinges .. J>at .. suld in last dais 
bi-cidd. / bid. 23928 On min aun last dai. 1340 Hamfole 
Pr. Cause. 1986 pe last day of man is hyd. Ibid. 2596 
Swilk als his last day fyndes a man . . Swilk mon he be 
demed at be ende. 1388 Wyclif Isa, ii. 2 And in the lasts 
dales the hil of the hotts of the Lord schal be maad redi in 
the cop of hillis. 1560 Daus tr. Sicilian?' s Comm. 189 b. 
Before the laste daye of judgement, ifiri Bible John vi. 
39, 1 should lose nothing, but should raise it vp againe at 
the last day. — 1 Pet. i. 5 Ready to be reuealed in the last 
time [hv Katya eo-yartu]. Ibid. 20 Who . . was manifest in 
these last times [Iw’ eo’yarwi' toy ypoi'wi ] for you. 1613 
Porch as Pilgrimage (1614) 548 Our English first had 
Trade heere in the last times of Queene Elizabeth. 1651 
Hobbes Levin th. ni. xii. 262 The day of Judgment, (which 
is therefore also called, the last day). 1834 Lytton {title) 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 1883 R. W. Dixon Memo 1. iv, 
10 Wherefore the last days seem to be begun. 

c. Last end\ the very end, + the utmost extre- 
mity or limit ; esp. the end of life, death. (Cf. 
MHG, das leizte ende ; OE. had seytemesta ende.) 
arch, and dial. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 133 Alias ! hat ricchesse shal reue 
and, robhe marines soule Frara be loue of owre lords at his 
laste ende! £"1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. Prol. 31 Off this 
Tretys the last end Tyl bettyr than I am, I commend. 
1430-1330 Myrn our Ladye 260 This I haue writen vpon 
this aiuempne for the laste ende semelh darckely spoken, 
1611 Cotgr. s. v. Final , Fin finale, the last end of all, 
1611 Bible Hum. xxiii. io Let mee die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his. c 1623 
Milton Death Fair Infant 77 Till the worlds last-end 
shall make thy name to live. 1637 Sc. Bk. Com , Prayer, 
Public Baptism (Rubric), At the last end, the Presbyter . . 
shall say this exhortation following. 1889, N. IF. Line, 
Class., I caame at th’ start, an' I’ve seed th’ last end on it 
[a salej . -She’s been aailin’ a long time, poor thing, bud her 
last end’s cutn’d at last. 

3 Occurring or presenting itself next before a 
point of time expressed or implied in the sentence; 
the present time, or next before; most recent, 
latest. J - The last. age-, recent times. 

With a cardinal numeral the order is now always the last 
two {three, etc.); 

1377 Langl, P. PI. B. xvtir. 311 And now for thi last 
lesynge ylore we haue Adam, And al owre lordeship. 141 1 
Rolls of Parti. III. 650/1 The last Parlemenc of oure sayd 
liege Lord, a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. IF, 18 So muche 
was their courages abated, .with the remembiaunee of the 
last conflicte and batail. 1362 WinJet Cert. Tractates 
i. Wks. 1888 I. 7 >our eldaris in the last aige foresaiti. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IF. iv. ii. g8 To meete him at the doore with 
it, as they did last time. 1610 — Temp. v. i. 153 When did 
you lose your daughter? In this last Tempest. i 65 o 
F. Brooice tr. La Blands Trav. 246 For those three or four 
last Ages. 1669 Marvell Con-, exxx. Wks. 1872-5 II. 294 
Having writ to you last post saves me the labor of a long 
letter this. 1678 T. Rymer {title) The Tragedies of the 
last Age consider’d. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 71 t* ix 
Among the improvements made by the last centuries in 
human knowledge.^ 1797-1803 S. & Hr. Lee Cante>i>. V. 
V. 292 He wore his best Brutus wig, which was curled in 
the fast new taste. 1804 Med, Jrnl, XII. 166 In the last 
fortnight, a number of subjects, .have been submitted to the 
test. 1843, H. Miller in J. L. Watson Life R. S. Candlish 
vi. (1882) 78 'Hie events of the last twelve days. 1883 J. Payn 
Talk of Town 1 . 168, ‘ I say, my astute young friend, .where 
have you been to these last three hours?’ Mod. We have 
been having bad weather these last few weeks. 

b. Said esp. of the period, season, etc., occurring 
next before the time of writing or speaking, as last 
Wednesday, last Christmas, Last day (now dial,"), 
yesterday ; flasl morning, yesterday morning ; last 
evening, yesterday evening. Cf. equivalent phrases 
in B. 2 b. 

(Orig. used with a demonstrative, this or the, and still 
sometimes with the former when a very recent date is indi- 
cated ; with the names of days and months, the adj. may 
precede or follow the sb., as last Tuesday at Tuesday last, 
last Tan nary or January last.) 

c 1390 Cursor M, 16122 (Trim) A skjt pat she In hir slepyng 
say pis like taste ny3t. a 1400-50 Alexander 2785 Two. .pat 
lost wer nowe be last day. 1302 Privy Parse Exp. F.liz . of 
York (1830) no Tbarrerags of the last yere. a 1533 Udai.L 
Royster D. it. i. (Arb.S 33 Loe yond the olde nour.se that was 
wyth vs last day. 1560 Daps tr. Sleidane's Comm. 201 b, 
Commyng thither the laste yere in Decembre. 1391 Shaks. 
Two Gent. n. i. 86 Last morning You could notsee to wipe my 
shooes. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 96 On Bartholmew 
day last 1613. 1677 E. Smith in 12 th Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 37 His Majesty, .went on Munday last to Windsor 
to see his workemen. 17x1 Steele Sfect. No. 53 p 4 Yours 
of Saturday last. 171* Abdison Sped. No-, 305 T 1 In the 
Daily Conrant of last Friday. 1784 Cowpek Tiroc. 834 
Their breath a sample of last night's regale. 1787 Burns 
H amble Petit. Brrtar Water iii. Last day I grat wi’ spite 
and teen, As Poet Burns came by. ^sCowper Pairing'/ ime 
Anticipated 28 A Finch, .With golden wing and satin poll, 
A last year's bird. *8*6 Byron Ch. Har. mi. xxviii, Last 
noon beheld them full of lusty life, last eve in Beauty’s 
circle proudly gay., 1847 Haluwkll, Last-dav, yesterday. 
West, 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 185 Last 
fall a Chicago merchant shipped a fair stock of merchandise 
to Eldorado. 

0. With, ellipsis of letter. Now chiefly in com- 
mercial use. 

1638 Wotton Let. to Dr. C. in Reliq. (1651) 501 , 1 find in 
the howels of your last . .much harsh and stiffs matter from 
Scotland. 11x643 Howell, Lett. I. vi. xv, (1650) 202 Your 


86 

last utito me was in French of the first current. *749 
Fielding Tom Jones xvm. iv, My worthy friend, I informed 
you in my last. 

d. ellipt. (colloql) (A person’s) latest joke, freak, 
characteristic action or utterance. 

Mod. Have you heard Professor X.’s last? 

4. That comes at the end of a series arranged 
in order of rank or estimation ; lowest. Chiefly 
ellipt. 

1382 Wyclif Mark ix. 34 If any man wole be the first 
among ijou, he schal be the laste, and mynystre of alle. 
1601 Chester in Shake. C. Praise 43 King Arthur the last 
of the nine Worthies. X709 Pope Mss. Crit. 196 Oh may 
some spark of your celestial fire, The last, the meanest of 
your sons inspire. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 183 
[The manati] may be indiscriminately called the last of 
beasts, or the first of fishes. 1781 Cowpisr Expost. 242 The 
last of nations now, though once the first. 1871 R. Ellis 
tr. Catullus xlix. 6 He as easily last among the poets As 
thou surely the first among the pleaders. 

5. Remaining or arrived at after others have dis- 
appeared, have been removed, exhausted, or spent; 
the only remaining. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xii. 59 Thou schalt not go thennis, til 
thou 3eide also the last ferthing. 1388 — Amos ix. x, 
Y schal sle hi swerd the laste of hem. 1360 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 120 Than fiye they unto her, as unto the 
laste ancker. Ibid. 216 They of nece.ssitie doe flee to the 
laste remedye. 1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 
682/2 Such an one I could name, upon whom .. our last 
hopes now rest. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF , iv. ii, 44 Wee 
readie are to trye our fortunes. To the last man. 1613 — . 
Hen. Fill, m. ii. 453 'lake an Inuentary of all I haue, To 
the last peny. 1637 Milton Lycidas 71 That last infirmity 
of Noble mind. 1697 Duyden Firg. Georg, iv. 274 Having 
spent the last Remains of Light. 1697 Dam pier Fay. I. 20 
This night our last Slave run away. 1742 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Mr. Worthy 10 June, Being always at his 
last shirt and last guinea. 1781 Covvper Hope 378 Mercy, 
fled to as the last resort. <*1836 0 . W. Holmes Last Leap 
viii, If I should live to be The last leaf upon the tree. 1857 
Buckle Civiliz, I. xii. 686 There can be no doubt that 
rebellion is the last remedy against, tyranny. 

to. With the application defined by a relative 
clause or to with injin. Often with idiomatic force 
= ‘ mostunlikely V most unwilling’, ‘most unsuit- 
able’, 

a *450 Knt. de la Tour. (1868) 61 The .ix. foly, and 
the last, that Eue dede was the grettest. 15x3 More 
in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 757 In the Sommer last that 
ever he sawe. 1335 Coverdale 2 Sam. xix. 11 Why wyl 
ye be the last to fetch the kynge agayne vuto his house? 
a 1548 Hall Citron., lien. V lit, 243 b, This was the last 
Monke that was seen rin his ciothyng in Englande. 1388 
Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. i6t, I am the last that will last 
keepe his oath. 1639 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 138 
This Was the last favour Fortune did this Darling of hers. 
X790 Cowper Catharina 9 The last evening ramble we made, 
— Catharina, Maria, and I. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life in 
Wtlds Iv. 53 One of the last men we could spare. 1838 
Prf.scott Herd. 4- Is. it. xvL III. 251 _ She was the last 
person tube approached with undue familiarity. 1832 Mrs. 
Stowe uncle Tonis C.xxx. 279 It’s the last night we may 
be together. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. (ed. 2) III. 
cixxvii. 213 Bellona is the last of the goddesses to be flirted 
with. 

6. After which there is nothing to be done or 
said; final, conclusive, definitive. ?Now only in 
the collocation last word. 

1654 Bramiiai.l J/tst Find. viL (x66x) 228 All Christian 
Nations do challenge this right . . to be the last Judges of 
their own liberties and priviledges. ibid. viii. 232 The 
Cathoiick Church, .is the last visible Judg of controversies, 
and the supream Ecclesiastical Court. 1678 Butler Hud. 
m. ii. 1350 Money that like the Sword of Kings, Is the last 
Reason of all things. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 142 r 8 
Whatever shall be the last decision- of the law, i88x 
S. Colvin Pref. to Select. Lander's Writings (1882) fi Con- 
cerning this part of Bandar’s work,.. Mr. Swinburne has in 
those two felicitous lines said the last word. 1891 Church 
Oxford Movement x, 167 It [Evangelical theology] regarded 
the Episslesof St Paxil as the last word of theGospel message. 

+ b. Last hand-, the final or finishing stroke or 
touch. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon, Ded. a iij. Some yeer since it was 
finish’t, wanting, only in some parts, my last hand. 1648- 
1865 fsee Hand sb, 13b]. 1676 Dryden Dram. Wks. (1725) 
I V. 81 To recommend it to the King’s perusal, before the 
last Hand was added to it. 1704 Swifts T. Tub To Rdr.,, 
Whether the work received his last’ hand or whether he 
intended to fill up defective places. 1715-20 Point Iliad 
xviii. 702 Thus the broad shield complete the artist crown’d 
With his last hand. 

7. Reaching its ultimate limit ; attaining a degree 
beyond which one cannot go; utmost, extreme., 
Now chiefly in pbr. of the last importance. (Cf. 
F. dernier, ) 

ax6 74 Clarendon Hist. Feb. xiv. § 139 He told the earl 
that ha would impart at secret to him of the last importance. 
1693 Dryden Lucretius u. 13 Their last endeavours bend 
To outshine each other, *703 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 424 
One of the last Affronts, capable of being passed upon any 
Man, 171X Light to Blind tn rath Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. no A Prince, who with the last zeal is. desir’d by 
suffering nations. _ 1773 Harris. Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 
348 Demosthenes, in whom rhetoric attained its last perfec- 
tion, *827 Scott Napoleon xxxvt, Territory of the last 
and most important consequence. *849 Macaulay Hist* 
Eng- ix. II. 305- Their Church was suffering the last excess 
of injury and insult. 1875 E. White Life in Christ m. 
xxti, (1878) 325 The citation of these words ,, in order to 
support the speculation, .seems to the last degree perverse.. 
iSSi.Mahaffv Old Greek Educ. i’ti. 26 Rowing, .was of the 
last importance in their naval warfare. 


LAST. 

ellipt. *667 Milton P. L. ix. 1079 Even shame, the last 
of evils. *727 Fielding Love in Sew. Masques 1. v, Well, 
positively, going into a bookseller’s shop is to me the last 
of fatigues. _ 

8. Special collocations. Last brood, last 
spring (see Laspking), terms denoting a young 
salmon at a certain stage of growth. 

*86* Act 24-5 Viet. c. 109 § 4. 

*11 For last cast, l. ditch, 1. extremity. 1. gasp, l heir , 
/. honour{s, l. legs, l. multiplier, l, name, l. post , 
l. straw, l. will, see the sbs. 

II. absol. (quasi-xA) 

9. In certain absolute uses. 

a. With a demonstrative or relative adj. ; The 
last-mentioned person or thing. 

*560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 44 b, Which two last were 
not agreed upon. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Made r. (Ward) 33/2 
These two last will teach him to acknowledge and admire 
other men’s better faculties. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 215 With 
a Fireship and 3 Tenders, which last had nota constant crew. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. Sf. -Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 418 
It. .contains, as it ought, the history of the knowledge, and 
of the errors of his time. These last are sometimes imputed 
to him very unjustly. 1864 M1SS Braddon H . Dunbar II, 

iii. 43 To this last, love is faith. 

f to. 7 he last (advb.) : at last, finally. Sc. Oh, 
c 1340 Cursor M. 68x8 (Trin.) pe fiesshe pat beest bifore 
hap last Ete 3e not perof pe last {Colt., Fairf, a last(e], 
a 1378 Lindesay_ (Pitseottie) Ckron. Scot. (S. _T. S.) I. 35 
[They] maid greit lauboris and traxvellis to bring them to 
peace and concord whill the last they brocht them togither 
in S. Geillis kirk. 

j- e. The latest or most recent part ; conclusion, 
end. Ohs. 

*607 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 107 Sit still, and heare the last 
of our sea-sorrow. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 18 We 
will draw to the last with a Man of War in Chase and tak- 
ing of her Prize. 

f d. The last time. Ohs. rare. 

1601 Shaks. A it’s Welt v. iii. 79 The last that ere I tooke 
her leatie at Court. 

e. The last day or last moments (of a life) ; the 
end of life, death. Chiefly with a possessive. 

*382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxx. 1 That he glade in his laste 
[V ulg. ut Ixtetur in novissimo suo\. 1618 Bolton Floras 

iv. vi. (1636) 303 Who would not wonder that those most 
wise men used not their own hands at their last? a. 1635 
N a unton Fragm. Reg. ihrb.) 44 The haughtinesse of his 
spirit, which accompanied him to his last. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1426 The last of me or no I cannot warrant. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa VII. 4x8 She regrets to this hour, and 
declares that she shall to the last of her life, her cruel treat- 
ment of that sister. 18x7 Byron Manfred in, i. 88 When 
Rome’s sixth Emperor was near his last, i860 Lever One 
of them xlvi, As he drew nigh his last his sufferings gave little 
intervals of rest. Mod. Towards the last the pain seemed to 
leave him, and his end was very peaceful. 

£ One's last-, the last thing a person does or 
can do ; used esp. with, certain verbs, the sb. im- 
plied by them being understood, e.g. to breathe 
one's last (sc. breath 1 , to look one's last (sc. look). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jitl.v. iii. 112 Eyes looke your last. 
Armes take your last embrace. 1393, 163*, 1714 [see 
Breathe v. io c]. 1397 Shaics. LovePs CompL 168 The 

one a palate hath that needs will taste, Though Reason 
weep. and cry ‘It is thy last ’. 1607 — Timon iii. vi. 100 
This is Timons last, a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 68 On his Cross breathing his painful last. 1717 
Addison Dz/zV’x Met , n. Poems (1790) 118 The swans, .now 
sung their last, and dy’d. 1790 Burns Tam o’ Shorter 73 
The wind blew as ’twad' blawn its last. 1864 Le Fanu 
Uncle Silas II. v. 71 , 1 was looking my last .. on the old 
house, and lingered. 

t g. The utmost, the extremity. Oh. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 11. xxiii. (x8xo) 433 Hee and 
ail his would rather endure the last of misery, then bee 
found guilty of so fowle a treason. 

ll. mod. calloq. The end of one’s dealings with 
something. 

1854 Dickens Hard T. 1, viii, If it was ever to reach your 
father's ears I should never hear the last of it. Mod. cailoq . 

I am glad I’ve seen the last of that dismal creature. 

10. In phrases formed with prepositions. 

a. At last, at the last (ME. at or a fan laste , 
atte laste ; also alas, He, 0 least, Alast adv. ; in 
Grmin ait iallre laltste — at the last of all) : at the 
end, in the end, finally, ultimately. In ME, poetry 
often in fine ’, ‘ after all 
c 1200 Ormin 133x9 Te Laferrd Jesu Crist Himm se^de 
att tallre lattste, JN’u shall-t tu nemmnedd beu Celas. c 1203 
Lay. 26785 A fian laste [c 1273 at }>an laste] ne mihte mnn 
wire wha oSerne smite, a 1223 Leg. Hath. 41 O least wiS 
stronge tinlreohen & licomliche pinen. c 1340 Cursor M. 
4274 (Trin.) At he taste hit most be kidde. 1363 Langl, P. 
PI. A. m. xxo Hit schal bi-sitten oure soules sore atte laste. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. pr. vi. 54 And at J>e laste I may con- 
clude be same hinge of al he 3ift.es of fortune, c 1386 — Prol. 
707 Trewely to telien atte laste, He was in chirche a noble' 
ecclesiaste. a 1400-50 A iexander 1007 Be he floure neuer 
sa fresebe it fadis at J>e last, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1 868) 
18 Atte the laste she waxe right famtlier with me, *533 
Coverdale Ps. lxxxix. 13 Turne the agayne (o Lorde) at 
the last, and lie gracious ynto thy servauntes. 1396 Shaks. 
Tam. f 'hr, v. i. 130 Happiiie I haue arriaed at the last Vnto 
the- wished hauen of my blisse. 1620 Skelton Quix. II. iv. 
iv. 46 It is- not lost, that comes at last. 1668 Dryden Even, 
Lane Prol. 28 But at the last you threw them off with scorn. 
x68x Flavel Moth. Grace v. 67 Nothing can comfort a man 
that must to hell at last. 171* Steele Sfect. No. 2 r x His 
Temper being jovial, he at last got over it. 1819. Shelley 
Cenci n. i. 57 O 1 before worse comes of it Twere wise to 
die : it ends in that at last. *821 Keats Isabella xxii, And 
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at the last, these men of cruel clay Cut Mercy, .to the bone. 
1868 Dickens Uncomm. Tran. xxviii, At last to my great joy, 

I received notice of his safearrival. 1886 Ruskin Prauerita 
1 . 268 Here at last I had found a man who spoke only of 
what he had seen, and known. 

b. At {the) long last : at the end of all; finally, 
•ultimately. [Peril. associated with Last sbA] Now : 
rare. ' 

1523 Skelton Gar?. Laurel 1398 How than lyke a man 
he wan the barbican With a sawte of solace at the longe 
last. 1692 R. L'Estrange Fables cxcviii. 168 This Woman, 

1 say . .was at the Long-Last prevail’d upon to hear the Will 
read. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 21 1 At long last, on 
Sunday. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 131 We can find a 
useful and_ instructive solace in a hearty abuse of human 
nature, which at the long last is always to blame. 

+ c. By the last : at the latest. Obs. 
a 1x7s Colt. Horn. 231 He..sette ;cnne dejie pat hi allebe 
pe latst to pa de-jie per were. Ibid. 235. c 1330 Arth. 4 
Merl. 4786 (Kolbing) And that strengpe him last Fort ame- 
morwe bi pe last. 

t d. In the last : in the end, finally. Obs. rare. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 42 And in the last. When he had 
carried Rome, and that we look’d For no lesse Spoile, then 
Glory. 

e. To the last : + (a) to the utmost ; (b) tip to 
or until the end, esp. up to the last moment of life, 
to the point of death ; also till the last. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 12015 When the Cite was sesit & 
sercnet to the last. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 100 He seem’d 
to finde his way without his eyes, For, out adores he went.. 
And to the last,_ bended their light on me. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe n. xvi. (1840) 326 He was always the same to 
the last, c 1730 Moribundus in Bucdeuch MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 380 This fate must necessarily attend the 
honestest who pays to the last. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 
107 It. .brands him to the last What atheists call him — a de- 
signing knave. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 665 To the 
last she preserved a tranquil courage. 1835 Ibid. xii. III. 196 
The men who guarded these walls . . were determined to resist 
to the last. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 714 And these had 
been together from the first ; They might have been together 
till the last. 1878 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXVI. 422/1 
Almost from his boyhood, and to the very last, his thoughts 
were well-nigh engrossed by the radical problems of mind 
and matter. 1883 'Manch. Exam. 23 May 5/4 He refused to 
the last the religious, consolations which the Archbishop of 
Pans was wishful to offer him. 

33 . adv. 

1. After all others ; at the latest time; at the end. 

Occas, coupled with least, 

c 888 K. tElfred Booth. (Sedgefieldi xxxiv. § 10 ptsx pasr 
..hit hraSost weaxan mass & latest wealowian. C975 
R-ushw, Gosfi. Matt xxii. 27 fie latest [Lindisf. Se lset- 
xnesta] ponne ealra & fact wit ek a-swalt. 1382 Wyclif 

2 Sam. xix. 11 Whi hen 3e comen last to brynge a^en the 
kyng into his hows? c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. x. 155 Gith 
is last eke in this mone ysowe. c 14S0 ME. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 14s Geue pe seek to drinke last, when he gos to 
bedde, 1326 Tindale Matt. xxii. 27 Laste of all the woman 
dyed also. 1362 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 160 
He that cumth last make all fast, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xc. 

9 If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 1613 — 
Hen. Pill, in. ii. 444 Love thy selfe last. 1667 Milton 
P. L. m. 278 Nor Man the least Though last created. 
1713-20 Pope 'Iliad xxm. 607 Last came Admetus, thy un- 
happy son. 1808 Scott Marm. 1, viii, Last, twenty yeomen 
two and two. 

2. On the occasion next before the present ; in 
the last instance ; most lately ; latest. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3989 Vte-puer |fis Sum, last quen i ferd. 
171300 Hfivelak 678 panne i lastfe] spak with pe. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 307 Those seuen wordes.. 
whiche thou spake last before thy moost precyous defh. 
1391 Shaks. Two Gent, 11. i. 12 , 1 was last chidden for being 
too slow. 1613 Porch as Pilgrimage (1614) 632 Since I last 
published these Relations, certaine _ Letters have beene 
printed. 1719 De Foe Crusoe it. xiii. (1840) 280 He came 
last from Astracan. 1818 Cruise Digest ted. 2! III. 408 
The paternal grandmother of the person last seised, 1819 
Shelley Cenci v. ii. 22 When did you see him last ? 1822 — 
Hellas 209 The robes they last On Death’s bare ribs had cast, 
*t* b. Last past, also Sc. last by past, last was : 
(with dates) = L ast a. 3 b ; also (of a period of time) 
extending to the present, (the) past (year, etc.). Obs. 

1411 Rolls oj Parlt. III. 650/1 The Saterday neghst 
after the fest of Saint Michael last passed.^ 1461 Poston 
Lett. No, 368 I. 343 The Bysshop of Norwich sente us on 
Thrusday laste paste to gader the dymes. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of AEsop iv. xvii, What hast thow done al the 
somer last passed. 1349 Latimer i st Serm. bef. Edit), VI 
(Arb.) 19 Sermons .. preached in Lente last past. 0:1337 
Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 123 Vpoun the xxv day of 
August last by past. 1339 Kennedy Let. in Wadr. Soc. 
Misc. (1844) 266 The day .. (quhilk wes Sounday last wes), 
*711 Steele Sped. No. 48 r 2 The Beau has varied his 
Dress every Day of his Life for these thirty Years last past. 
Ibid. No. 53 P 7, I am a Gentleman who for many Years 
last past have been well known to be truly Splenetick. 

3. As the last thing to be mentioned or consi- 
dered ; in the last place, lastly, 

1560 Daos tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 114 b, Belmen are hyred 
..to declare the name. .also wher and wban they shal be 
buried, and last to exhorte the people to prayefor the dead. 
1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. Epil,, First, my Feare : then, 
my Curtsie : last my Speech. 16x3 — Hen. VIII, in. ii. 
403 Last, that the Lady Anne, Whom the King hath in 
secrecte long married. This day was view’d in open. 1819 
Shelley Cenci in. i. 354 You may Conceive such half con- 
jectures as I do. From her fixed paleness, and the lofty grief 
Of her stern brow,, and last From this. 1831 Kingsley 
Yeast xvii, Last, but not least, is it not the very property of 
man that he is a spirit invested with flesh and blood? 

4. In the end, finally. 

*667 Milton P. L. vi. 797 By force or fraud Weening to 


prosper, and at length prevaile Against God and Messiah, 
or to fall ln universal ruin last. Ibid. xi. 542 In thy blood 
will reigne A melancholty damp of cold and dry To waigh 
thy spirits down, and last consume The Iialine of Lile. 
a 1700 Dryden Ostia's Met. x. Pygmal. 12 Pleas’d with his 
Idol, he commends, admires, Adores ; and last, the Thing 
ador’d, desires,_ 1839 Tennyson Enid 42 The King Mused 
for a little on his plea, but, last, Allowing it, the prince and 
Enid rode. . to the shores of Severn. 1871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus lxiv. 239 So fora while that charge did Theseus 
faithfully cherish. Last, it melted away. 

C. Combinations. 

1. Chiefly of the adv. with ppl. adjs., as last- 
born, -cited, -erected, -made, -mentioned, -named. 

x868 Milman St. Paul’s 230 And, ’‘last-born, Christian 
tolerance and charity. 1639 Pearson Creed (1859) 164 If 
then we consider the two 'last-cited verses by themselves. 
1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. viii. 129 The last cited statute. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (3813) 97 In the ’'last-erected cot- 
tages, I ... have made a double roof. 1626 Jackson Creed 
viii. 1. v. § 1 The_ new and *'last-made visible creature man. 
1863 Lyell A ntiij. Man 23 This *last-men tinned race. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xlii, The ’‘last-named apartment. 1869 
Dunkin Midn. Sky 39 The last-named being near the 
horizon. 

2 . occas. of the adj. qualifying a sb., the whole 
being used attrib., as last-century , last- time, 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xx. 12 Last-century chil- 
dren. 1894 W. C. Simpson in Mem. (1899) 132 The votes 
are to be given to the most pressing last-time case. 

Last (last), Zb* Forms : 1 laestan, lestan, 2-4 
lasten, lesten, 3 Isesten, leasten, Orm. lasstenn, ^ 
4-5 laste, -in, leste, -yn, least, 5-6 Sc. lest, 
4— last; also Ylast, pa. t. 1 lleste. 2 lastede, 

3 leeste, leaste, 4-5 last(e, laste, 4 lasted v e, -et, 
-id(e, lested(e, 4, 6 lastit, 5- lasted, pres pple. 
4lastand(e, -onde. pa. pple. 4 last, 5 Sc. lestyd. 
See also Ylast. [OE. licstan wk. vb., corresponds 
to OFris. l&sta, lest a to fulfil, to pay (duties), OS. 
listian to execute, OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) leisten 
to afford, yield, Goth, laistjan to follow, f. QTeut. 
laisti- {-to-) : see Last r/t.ij 

1 1 . trans. a. In OE. only: To follow (a leader ; 
with dative), to follow, pursue (a course, a prac- 
tice; with accusative), b. To accomplish, carry 
out, execute (a command), perform (a promise) ; to 
pay (tribute), to abide by, maintain (peace). Obs. 

Beowulf (Gr.) 2663 Leofa bicnvulf licst eall tela. 837 
Charter of BadandS in O. E. Texts 450 Ic bkldo . . Saet se 
morm se higon londes unnen to brucanne ( 5 a ilcan wisan 
leste on swaisendum to minre tide. 971 Blickl. Horn. 185 
Gif pu wilt his wordum hyran & his bebodu lmstan, pu 
forleosest pin rice, a 1000 Boeth, Metr. i. 27 (Sedgefield) 
peah wses magorinca mod mid Crecum, xif hi leodfruman 
lmstan dorsten. c 1200 Trin. Coil. Horn. 189 He him seluen 
com and lestede his bihese. c 1203 Lay. 9848 pa mine fader 
swore to lasten alche :ere .. gauel in to Rome. £1250 Gen. 

4 Ex. 2906 Bat ic Se haue hoten wel, Ic it sal lesten euerile 
del. 013x5 Shokeham 63 To leste Of chaste professioun 
Hys solempne by-heste. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
383 [Philip] wolde by-hote more J?an he wolde laste. <2x420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2218 Hym oghte .. heete naght 
a deel By word ne bond, hut if he wole it laste. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxvii. 204 This pees for to holde 
and last. 

2 . intr. Of a state of things, a process, period of 
time : To continue, endure, go on. 

<1900 Cynewulf Crist 1288 bonne him da^as laestun. 
1134 O. £. Chron. an. 1137 f Laud MS.) And Set lastede xix 
wintre wile Stephne was King, c 1200 Ormin 2228 And tatt 
himm shollde hiss kinedom A lasstenn butenn ende. a 1223 
Ancr, R. 20 SiggeS non efter mete . . fie hwule J> et sumer 
lested. 01250 Gen, 4 Ex. 2932 Dis wreche, in al egypte 
riqt, Lestede fulle seuene ni^L 13. . Sir Bettes 2789 (MS, A) 
So he-twene hem leste Jiat fi^t, Til it was fie }>erke ni3t, 
0x430 Hymns Virg. 87 It is likened to a schadewe t> at may 
not longe leste. <21500 Flower § Leaf did, The justes last 
an houre and more. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot, xx 1. 96 
This seige lastit langer nor the seigeris thairof luikit ffor. 
1580 Sidney Ps. xx. iii, Their renown, which seem’d so like 
to last, Thou dost put out. x6ix Bible Jndg, xiv, 17 Shee 
wept before him the seuen dayes, while the feast lasted. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 405 For length of Ages lasts 
bis happy Reign. 1781 Cowper Hope 746 These shall last 
when night has quenched the pole. 1806 Med. prut. XV. 
507 The pain returned about eleven, and lasted till one. 
1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 190 While the civil 
war lasted, his vassals could not tend their herds, .in peace. 
1893 Law Tunes XCIX. 499/2 Even if fine weather lasts, 
days are considerably shorter at this time of year. 

+ b. 'With complement or prepositional phrase : 
To continue in a specified condition, course of 
action, etc. ; to remain or dwell in {at, etc.) a 
place. Also, to last long that . . . not, to be a long 
time before doing so-and-so. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Aar. 4147 And $03 him [Moyses] lestede 
hise si3te briqt. a 340 Cursor M. 2479 (Trin.) Abraham 
last & his fan Bisyde fie lond of canaan, 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xx. 272 In bff quhill he lestit ay, With all our fais 
dred war we. CX380 Wyclif Whs. {1880) 71 Graunte fi 
seruauntes grace to laste trewe in fe gospeL 1382 — Acts 
xii. 16 Forsoth Petre lastide knockynge. CX38S Chaucer 
L. G. W. 791 Cleopatra, And longe hym thoughte that the 
sunne laste That it nere gon vndyr the se a doun. <11400 
Apol. Loll, 38 If fei last in fier synne,. .fer blessing is 
turnid in to cursing. <5x470^ Henry Wallace 1. 412 On 
athir side full fast on him tnai dange ; Gret pencil was giff 
thai had lesstyt lang, 15x3 Douglas AEneis x. v. 51 Amangis 
the fludis for to leyf and lest. 1667 Milton P. L, vi. 093 
Whence in perpetual fight they needs must last Endless, 
and no solution will be found. 

8. To hold out, continue fresh, unbroken, unde- 


cayed, unexhausted. Also (now rarely) of per- 
sons : To continue in life. 

ax-yoa Cursor M, 12764 Ferli fam tlioght hu he moght 
last, Wit sua gret trauail and fast. 1390 Gower Conf. 
11 . _ 195 While thilke mirrour last, Ther was no lond, 
which [etc.]. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 pai trowed 
fat he schuld hafe bene hingand apon pat crosse als lang 
as pat crosse myght last, a 1400-30 Alexander 989 Aires 
for nane alyens_ quits Alexander lastis. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans Ev, While that frute may last his time is nener 
past. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. hi. ii. 207 At last, if promise 
last, I got a promise of this faire one heere To haue her 
loue. 1602 — Ham. v. i. 183 A Tanner will last you nine 
year. 1631 Gouge God’s Arrows m. § 65. 304 To annoint 
their rollts. .with aliquour. .which kept them from rotting, 
and made thein last the longer. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
239 Those. .Bricks .. will last to Eternity. 1713-20 Pope 
fit ad xxrv. 779 The rock for ever lasts, the tears for 
ever flow, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 6. 168 , 1 would 
have, then, our ordinary dwelling-houses built to last. 
1874 Helps Soc. Press, ii. 17 The cows do not last a third 
part of the time that they would last in the country. 1884 
Spectator 4 Oct. 1286/1 He was able by rationing the towns- 
men as well as his troops to make this supply last to the 
present time. 

b. With indirect obj. : To suffice for a person’s 
(or animal’s) requirements for a specified time. 

1330 Palsgr. 604/1 This govvne hath lasted him longe. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P- 263 A stock of Hard Eggs 
..which will last them from Spahaun to the Port. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe yi. iv. (1840) 71 They should have a pro- 
portion of corn given them to last them eight months. 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. I. vi. 56 Our two bears lasted the cor- 
morants hut eight days, 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 
ns As much corn,, as will last us a month. 

c. quatA-lraus. {a) To continue in vigour as long 
as or longer than (something else). Now only 
with out. i* ( 5 ) To sustain, hold out under or 
against. 

c 1300 Lancelot Six Bot al to few thei war, and mycht 
nocht lest This gret . Rout that cmnmyth one so last. 
1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. 11. i. 139 This will last out a 
night in Russia When nights are longest there, <216x1 
Beaum. & Fl. Maul's Trag, in. ii, I pray, my legges Will 
last that pace that I will carrie them. 1638 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, v. 27 Old Families last not three Oakes. *875 
Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 290 He who lasts out his com- 
petitors in the game without missing, shall he our King. 
1878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. civ. 23 If labour lasts 
out the average daylight it is certainly all that any man 
ought to expect of another. 

T 4 . To extend in space ; to reach, stretch. Obs. 
c 1205 Lay. 5819 Ne leaste hit [a ditch] na wiht ane mile. 
13. . K. Ails. 2596 Of his people theo grete pray Laste 
twenty myle way. C1315 Shoeeham 3 Thy laddre nys 
nau3t of wode That may to hevene leste. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 266 Ther. .deynteuous vitaille. .may be founde 
as for as last ytaille. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 108 pe 
firste boon, .lastip to pe seem pat departip pe heed quarter. 
41450 Merlin 274 More than a myle lasted the route. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur xvii. iv. He hunted in a woode of 
hxs whiche lasted vnto the see. 1493 Fest iv ail (W. de W. 
1515) 53 b, Than he was ware of a pyller of fyre that lasted 
from erthto heuen. 1577 Hellowes Guettara's Chron. 29 
A broad high waye that lasted two leagues and halfe. 

+ Last, v- 2, Obs, rare — 1 . [OE. (gefdoisian, f. 
hla'st Last sb . 2 ] trans. To load, burden. 

[£900 tr. Bieda's Hist. v. ix. (18901412 Mid pv heo fia 
pact scip gehlested hefdan mid paem pingtam.] 13. . £. E. 
Allit. P. A, 114s, I loked among his meyny schene, How 
pay wyth lyf wern laste & lade, 
t Last, w. 3 [ON. las la, f. last-, Igstr blame.] 
irons. To blaspheme, blame. 

a 1223 Juliana 70 And feng to fiten his mawmez and lasten 
his lauerd. a 1225 Ancr. R. 332 Preise him, laste him, .. 
al him is iliche leof. c 1300 Thrush 4 Night. 107 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. I. 52 Thou lastest hem, thou hauest wou. 

Last (last), pA [f. Last trans. To put 
(a boot or shoe) on the last. 

1880 Times 21 Sept. 4/4 Light boots., are lasted inside 
out, sewed by machine as by hand, and then turned. 
Jjasfrage (lerstedg). Also 4-5, 8 lestage, 7 
lastidge. [a. AF. and F. lestage (med.L. lesla- 
gium), f. lest = Last 

L A toll payable by traders attending fairs and 
markets. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[1290 Roils " of Parlt, I. 60/1 Thomas de Hamuli’ 
recepit lestagium .. de omnibus Mercandisis. 1292 Brit- 
ton 1. xx. § 1 De pleder en sa court pletz de vee de 
naam, on de aver lestage, ou amerciement de ses tenauntz.] 
1387 Tuevssa Higden (Rolls) II. 97 Lestage, custom i-cha- 
langed in chepynges and in feyres, 1302 Arnold is Chron, 
(t8if) 17 That alle the citezens of London be quyt off toll 
and lastage. 1616 Bullokar, Last age, a terme in the 
common law, which signifieth to be quite of a certaine 
payment in faires and markets, for carrying of things where 
a man will. 

-p 2 . The ballast of a ship. Obs. 

[1397-8 A ct 21 Rich. II, c. 18 Toutz maneres dez Niefs 
au dit porte,. portent ovesq eux tout lour lastage des bones 
piers covenables pur lestuffure de les Beeknes susditz.] 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 299/1 Lestage of a shyppe, sabtrrra. 
XS43 tr. Act 2i_ Rich. If, c. 18 All maner of shyppes 
shall brynge with them ill theyr lastage of good Stones. 
1736 Ainsworth I. at. Diet, n, Saburra. .Ballast, or lastage. 
3 . A payment for liberty to load a ship ; a port 
duty levied at so much per ‘ last’. 

1592 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I, 70 [the various 
heads under which dues were claimed are set forth as fol- 
lows :-] Daiage ; Lastage ; Wharfage [etc. ]. X603 O wen Pern- 
hrokeshire (1891)164 Anchorage, lastage, and balmit. 1706 in 
Picton L'pool Muntc. Rec. (1886) II, 21 Free from all loll, 
, Passage, Lastage. 1739 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 97/2 The better 
regulation of lastage and ballastage in the i. names, 1789 
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Brand Hist . Newcastle II. 714 Lastage is three-pence per 
last [of goods on board ships piloted]. 1865 C. R. Man- 
ning in Norfolk Archeology VII. 4 Sir William Gerberge 
■was possessed of a moiety of the lastage at Yarmouth. 

4 . An impost levied on the catch of herrings at 
so much per last. 

1601 J. Keymor Dutch Fish . (1664) 4 There was paid 
above 300000/. 14 years past, .for Exizes, Licences, Wastage, 
and Lastage. 1641 S. Smith Herring Buss Trade 2 In the 
Xastidge where the nets are haild in. 

5 . = Tonnage. Cf. Last rA 2 2. 

1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 247 The Tonnage or Lastage 
of Ships. 

f 6. Garbage, rubbish. Ohs. rare ~ °. 

1691 B count Law Diet., Lastage , was also used for Gar- 
bage, Rubbidge, or such like Filth. 

7 . Comb, lastage-free a., free of lastage (sense 3). 
139S in Rolls Parlt. V. 405/1 Quod sint Wrecfry & Wite- 
fry, Lestagefry & Lunatofry. 

t Lastage, v, Obs. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
supply with lastage or ballast. 

155a Huloet, Lastaged or balased, sahnrratus. 1599 
Minshf-U Sp. Diet., To lastage, or balasse, lastrar, 
Laster (la* Star), shf [f. Last sbJ + -erL] In 
Bootmaking , a workman who shapes a boot or 
shoe, by fixing the parts smoothly on a last. 

1878 Ure's Diet. Arts IV. 121 The sole, .is now taken in 
hand by the laster, who secures it by a few tacks to the 
upper [etc.]. 1885 Harped s Mag. Jan. 282/2 The laster is 
about the only shoemaker left who can still talk .. of his 
4 kit', 

laster (lcrsta.i), sb.t [f. Last vA + -er L] One 
who or that which lasts, a. O f a person : One who 
has staying power. 1 ). Of a fruit : That continues 
fresh and sound. 

1719 London Sc Wise Comp!. Gard. iv. 56 The Russellet. 
It’s no long laster, but soon grows soft and pappy. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf.xvi. (1889) 152, I put him 
down as a laster, and he has trained well. 

[Lastery, spurious word in Diets., is from the 
early edd. of Spenser F. Q. II. ix. st. 41 ; hut in the 
< Faults escap’d in the Printing’ the word is cor- 
rected to Castory, q.v.] 

fla’Stfal, «. Obs. rare. Also 1 gslfetful. [f. 
OE. ge-ldst duty + -ful.] Helpful, serviceable. 

c 1000 Laws of Aithdstan vi. c. 4 (Schmid) 160 £>mt selc 
man wsere o'Srum selastfull. c 1200 i'rin. Coll. Horn. 1S3 pu 
ware me lastfui on alle )>o he ich wolde we ware onmode 
godes wille to done. 

lasting (la-stiq), sb. [Elliptical use of Last- 
ing ppl. aT] A durable kind of cloth; = Ever- 
lasting B. 3. 

1782 Pennant Journ. Chester to Land. i4i_ The making 
and sale of shags, camblets, lastings, tammies, &c. 1844 
G. Dodd Textile Mannf. iv. 113, 3-4 Lastings, 3-4 Fancy 
Lastings. 7857 James Hist. Worsted Manuf. x. 362 There 
were different sorts of lastings as prunelles wrought with 
three healds. Also serge de Berry. 1871 Echo 14 Jan., 
Other branches of trade, . . such as damask and lastings, 
have much benefited by the war. 1878 A. Barlow Weaving 
440 Lastings, a strong cloth used for ladies’ boots and made 
of hard twisted yarn. 1895 Strand Mag. Mar. 311 The 
man is clothed in a suit of ‘lasting ’—that curious leathery 
material affected by the London apprentices in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, 
b. attrib. 

1872-6 Voylr & Stevenson Milit. Diet., Lasting Cloth, 
a material similar to prunella cloth... It has the property of 
not readily catching fire. 1802 Labour Commission Gloss., 
Lasting-shoes , shoes of which the tops or upper parts are 
made from lasting. 

lasting (Icrstig), vbl. sbA Also 4-5 lasting, 
[f. Last w.l + -ing 1 .] The action of Last v . 1 ; 
continuance, duration, permanence. 

41340 Cursor M. 19562 (Fairf.) In lasting of cristen 
manms life. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 283 Thai had bath 
hot schort lestmg, For thai deit soyn eftir syne, e 1400 
tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 108 After be quantyte of 
by tresour is }>e lastyng and b e defens, of by kyngdom. 
c 1440 Pro/np. Pam. 299/1 Lestynge, or yndurynge, perdu- 
rado, 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tang, Longue dune, of 
long during or lasting. 1507 Bacon Ess., Reg. Healt/i{A.vb.) 
58 To be free minded, ana chearefully disposed at howers 
of meate, and of sleepe, and of exercise, is the best precept 
of long lasting, 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. it. iii, Thou 
art made for euer..if this felicitie haue lasting, 1715 
Lkoni Palladio's Arckit, (1742) I. 30 To prevent the Doors 
and Windows from being press’d with too much weight .. 
is of no little importance for the lasting of the Building. 
*765 A. Dickson Treat, Agric . 11. {ed.2) 230 The lasting 
of the iron plough, and the value of the iron, 
b. Staying power ; = Last sbA 2. Also attrib. 
i860 Russell Diary India II. 346 Essentials to develope 
a man in stature, or strength, or * lasting ’. 1898 St. James's 
Gas. is Nov. 4/t That mysterious thing known as ‘lasting 
power ’, or ‘ staying quality '. 
f la'sting, vbl. sb? Obs. Also 3 laatung. 
[f. Last v.% + -ing l,] Abuse, blame, reproach. 

Aiaag A tier. R, 66 Vor heo huntecS efter pris, & kecchet! 
lastunge, Ibid. 312 t>uruh more lastunge heo wrenched hit 
to wurse. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 270 A bef is more 
worbi to be suffrid ban be lastynge of a lesyngmongere. 

lasting (lerstir)), vbl. sbfi [f. Last vA + 
-ing LI The action of shaping a boot or shoe 
on the last : chiefly attrib., as lasting-awl, - machine , 
f -slick; lasting-jack, -pincers (seequots.), 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech., * Lasting-jack, an implement 
to hold the last while straining and securing the upper 
thereon, 1805 Daily News 13 Mar, 3/2 There is a magnetic 
"lasting machine which takes up the tacks and presses them 


into a boot when it is on the last. 1875 Knight. Diet. 
Mech., * Lasting-pincers ( Shoemaking ), a tool to grip the 
edges of the upper leather of a boot and draw it over the 
last. 1719 D’Urfey Pills VI. 92 My Lasts, .and my "last- 
ing Sticks. 

lasting (Icrstiq), ppl. a. and adj, Forms : 
2-3 lestend, -inde, 3 leastinde, 4-5 lastand, 
-end, -ond, 4-6 Sc. and north, lestand, 4- last- 
ing. [f. Last vA + -ing 2 .] 

1 . Continuing, enduring ; also of long continu- 

ance, permanent. (In early use often contextually 
= ’ everlasting ’.) \ Always (or + ay) lasting — 

Everlasting. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 159 Eche hele, lestende liht, and 
endeies lif. a 1225 Leg. Hath, 2294 To arisen from ream 
to aa lestinde lahtre. 1258 Charter Hen. Ill in Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. (1700) II. App. 25 We willen thet this beostede- 
fasst and lestinde. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 221 
Stoutly was bat stoure, long lastand bat fight.. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce xx. 620 God . . Bryng ws hye till hevynnis 
bliss, Quhar all-wayis lestand liking is. 41440 York 
Myst. i. 46 In blys for to byde in hys blyssyng, Ay las- 
tande. 41470 Henry Wallace vu. 104 To thi reward thou 
sail haiff lestand blyss. ? a 1550 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 
328 Fall on kneis doun Befoir the king of lestand lyfe and 
lycht. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 337 b, The strongest 
building, and lastingest monarchies are su biect to end. 1603 
B. Jonson K. Jas! Entertainm. Coronation Wks. (1616) 
862 That , did auspicate So lasting glory to Avgvstvs state. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xvii. 87 Somwhat else required 
to make their Agreement constant and lasting. 168a Sir T. 
Browne Let. Wks. (1836) I. 346 Retarded By the lasting 
south-west wind. 1738 G. Lillo Marina m. ii. 47 The 
lasting’st peace is death. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ff F. xii. I. 
346 A lasting deliverance from the inroads of the Scythian 
nations. 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 312 It is not.. from a vast 
variety of external applications . . that we are to expect lasting 
or even temporary benefit. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xv. III. 506 The husband of that Alice Lisle whose death 
has left a lasting stain on the memory of James the Second. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2)V. 363 All these things are only 
lasting when they depend upon one another. 

2 . Of material substances : Durable. + Of pro- 
visions, fruit, etc. : Keeping well ; continuing fresh 
and pndecayed (obs.). 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 173 6 [She] laced wel eche leme wib 
lastend Conges. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner N v, 
Creame . . neither is it so lasting as butter. 1602 Siiaks. 
Ham. 1. iii. 8 A Violet . . Forward, not permanent ; sweet, 
not lasting. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies 
in. xvii. 173 This stone .. is light and lasting. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 55 A sort of good fasting fish. 
1669 Sturm s Mariner s Mag. vu. 50 And Spanish Brown 
will make a lasting Colour for course Work. 1721 Berkeley 
Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. III. 199 Our black cloth is 
neither so lasting, nor of so good a dye as the Dutch. 

3 . Sporting slang. Of a horse: Able to ‘stay’; 
possessed of staying power. (Cf. Last sbA ) 

1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 135 To get not only speedy 
but lasting racers. 1821 Ibid. New Ser. VIII. 88 How 
much a.. lasting English racer, is capable of performing. 

Lastingly (lcrstirjli), adv. Forms : 4 lasten- 
lyohe, lestendliclie, 4-5 lastandly, 5 Sc. les- 
tandly, 4- lastingly, [f. Lasting a. + -ly 2.] 
In a lasting manner ; continually, enduringly, per- 
manently, perpetually, persistently. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 13, I salt seke H face 
lastandly til my ded. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 45 Lesten- 
liche for to fyndyn..on candelle. 4x400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 60 Wynter and somer bat God hauys lastandly 
stabyled of cold and hete. 4 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 659 
Thocht he refusyt it [the croun] lestandly to her. a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 15 So to incorporate wine and oil 
that they may lastingly hold together. 1749 Wesley 
Jrnl. 14 Apr., Some . . were deeply and lastingly affected. 
1798 Mad. D'Arblay Let. Mar., I have escaped offending 
lastingly the Royal Mistress I love and honour. 1856 
Miss Bird Engliskw. in Amer. 273 Kindness which 
should make my recollections of Quebeclastingly agreeable. 
x86o J. F.Thrupp Introd. to Ps. II. 65 As though in them 
were lastingly perpetuated that olden hatred wherewith 
their forefather Esau had hated Jacob. 

Lastingness (lcrstiqnes). [f.as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being lasting ; continuance, dura- 
tion, permanence. Also, durability, + constancy, 
perseverance. 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter ii. 7 pe lastandnes of god euer- 
mare is all at ans. c 1440 Jacob's Well 289 Lastyngnes 
fayleth noijt in wele ne wo tyl be lyues ende. 4 1470 Henry 
Wallace vm. 1319 Pees is in hewyn, with blyss and lestand- 
nas. <2x586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 8 The consideration 
of the exceeding lastingnesse. 41645 Howell Lett. (1650) 
II. 36 Though the heart be the box of love, the memory is 
the box of Tastingnes. 1670 Clarendon Contempt Ps. in 
Tracts (1727! 621 The lastingness of anything adds very 
much to the esteem of it. 1704. Newton Optics in. i. (T721) 
322 The lastingness of the Motions excited in the bottom 
of the Eye by Light. 17x5 Lkoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 
I. 10 The solidity and lastingness of the Work. 1820 
Examiner No. 650. 609/r It was all over with them, as to 
any real tenure of empire, any lastingness of dictation. 
*8511 Caroline Fox Jrnl. (1882) II. 160 The lastingness of 
an individual conviction is with him a pledge of its truth. 
1885 Pater Marius II. 19 Anxious to try the lastingness of 
his own Epicurean rose-garden, 
t Isa stless, a. Obs. Also 3 leasteless. [ad. 
ON. lastalauss, f. last-, Ipstr (see Last jA 3 ) + 
-lauss, -less.] Blameless, 
axaas St. Marker, 12 Ah leaf me gan lefdi leasteles Ich 
e bidde, a 1225 Juliana 44 Godes licome bat he nom on 
e iastelese meiden. 4 1250 Compassio Marios v. in Holy 
Rood (1894(79 pine loates weren lasteles. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xvi. 52 A lussum ledy lasteles. 
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Lastly (Icrstli), adv. Also 4 Sc. lesteljr. [f. 
Last a. + -ly A] 

1 . At the end; in the last instance; ultimately. 
Obs. or arch. exc. as used to indicate the last point 
or conclusion of a discourse or the like : In the last 
place, finally. 

4 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulas 187 Wit b u pat scliorte 
tyme I sail tholl now, hot lestely I sail luf sine with my lord 
Ihesu withowtyn fyne. 41586 C’tf.ss Pembroke Ps. li. 
viii, Lastly, O Lord, how soe I stand or fall, Leave not thy 
loved Sion to embrace. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 104 Our 
Brothers were beheaded, Our Fathers teares despis'd, .. 
Lastly, my selfe vnkindly banished. 1598 — Merry W. 1. 
i. 142 There is three Vmpires in this matter, . . that is, Master 
Page . . and there is my selfe . . and . • (lastly, and finally) 
mine Host. 1605 Wii.let Hexapla Gen. 386 Lastely he 
made him ruler of his house. 1611 Bible 1 'ransl. Pref. x 
And lastly, that the Church be sufficiently provided for. 
1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 697 Alice his wife (who 
lastly married one William Ramsey). 164X J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. 11. 115 S. Peter .. lastly was crucified 
under Nero. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 240, I for his sake will 
leave Thy bosom, .. and for him lastly die Well pleased. 
1749 Bracken Farriery (ed. 6) 20 Fourthly, and Lastly; 

I recommend Purging as usefull in gross Habits. 1783 
Hailes Antiq, Chr. Ch. ii. 44 And lastly, that the argu- 
ments of the Apostle satisfied some of the Jews. 1861 
Lytton & Fane Tannhiiuser 113 With the strength that 
lastly comes to break All bonds. 1875 Lightfqot Comm. 
Col. (1886) 2x8 Lastly of all, show your gratitude by your 
thanksgiving. 

f 2 . Conclusively, finally. Obs. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. v. 79 Then take my finall doome 
pronounced lastlie this. 1637 Milton Lycidas 83 As he pro- 
nounces lastly on each deed. 

1 3 . Very lately, recently. Obs. 

1592 Greene Groat's W. Wit (16x7) 36 Young Iuuenall, 
that byting Satyrist, that lastly with mee together writ a 
Comedie. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 50 The blood 
of him. .who lastly suffered, it may be yesterday, or to day. 

Iia'stness. rare. [f. Last a. + -ness.] The 
condition of being last or of there being a last one. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, i. 89 If the world be eternall, 
then neither was there any first man, neither can there be 
any last: without which lastnesse there cannot be any 
generall resurrection of men. 

II Lat (lat). [Hindi lat, lath.] a. A staff, pole 
(rare in Eng. use), b. Antiq. e An obelisk or 
columnar monument ; specifically used for the an- 
cient Buddhist columns of Eastern India’ (Yule). 

1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. Tracts 313/2 A high pillar 
of stone called Bheem-lat, or the Tealee, or oilman’s lat or 
staff. 1876 J. Fergusson Hist. Ind. 4 East, Arckit, 1. ii. 
52 The oldest authentic examples of these lats that we are 
acquainted with are those which King Asoka set up. 
1899 Westm. Gaz. 18 Aug. 2/1 A bamboo lat descended 
on his skulL 

Lat, obs. and dial. f. Late, Lath. 

Lat, obs. form of Let v. 

II Lata (la'ta). Also latah. The Malay name 
under which a form of religious hysteria is known 
in Java. It is characterized by a rapid ejaculation 
of inarticulate sounds, and a succession of involun- 
tary movements, with temporary loss of conscious- 
ness (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). 

1884 Western Daily Press 25 June 7/5 This disease has 
been met with in Java, where it is known as Lata. 1895 
W. G. Ellis in Jrnl. Ment. Sci. (1897) 32 (heading) Latah. 
A Mental Malady of the Malays. Ibid, 33 Under the name 
* Latah ’ the Malays describe a variety of peculiar nervous 
conditions of a transitory character. 

LataHa (lsetakf - fi( [Short for Latakia tobacco.] 
A fine kind of Turkish tobacco produced near and 
shipped from Latakia (the ancient Laodicea), a sea- 
port of Syria. 

1833 Disraeli Corr. w. Sister 19 Jan., Smoking Latakia. 
1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxix, Enveloped in fragrant 
clouds of Latakia. 

Latch, (laetj), sb. 1 Forms : 4-5 laoh, lacch(e, 
5-6 (7) lacEe, 5-6 latehe, 6- latch. [The 
equivalence of sense x with Laos sb. suggests that 
the word (in that sense at least) may be a. OF. 
lache lace, a vbl. noun f. ladder (= Central OF. 
lacier) .-—popular L. *laciare, f. *lacium Lace sb. 
Sense a is prob. a development of this; on the 
other hand, the analogy of catch sb. gives some 
support to the view that it may be f. Latch w.l] 

1. A loop or noose ; agin, snare; a ‘tangle’; a 
latchet, thong. A latch of links : (dial.) a string 
of sausages. Obs. exc, dial, and techn. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1624 Love wil noon other 
briclde cacche Though he sette either net or lacehe. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 129 She [the ship] was fast in the 
latch of our cable, which in haste of weighing our anchor 
hung aloofe. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Tram. xxii. 79 All 
Scepters do serve but as latches to his most rich sandals. 
1840 Spurdens Suppl. to Forby (E.D.S.), Latch, ..Asa sb., 
it means a thong of leather. 1895 E. Angl. Gtoss., Latch of 
Links, a string of sausages. 

2 . A fastening for a door or gate, so contrived 
as to admit of its being opened from the outside. 
It now usually consists of a small bar which falls or 
slides into a catch, and is lifted or drawn by means 
of a thumb-lever, string, etc. passed through the 
door. Now also, a small kind of spring-lock for 
a front-door (more fully night-latch) which is 
opened from the outside by means of a key. On 
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the latch : (said of a door) fastened with a latch 
only; so off the latch , unlatched, ajar. Also with 
qualifying word, as dead-, night-, spring-, q.v. 

1331 [? Implied by Draw-latch 2]. 1382 Wyclif Song 
Sol. v. 6 The lach of my dore I openede to my lemman. 
a 1400 Pistil l of Susan 229 To pe sate japely they 3edyn 
..And he left up be lacche. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. st. 732 
And breke up bothe lok and lache. c 1440 Partonope 5440 
Vp she nome The lacch of the dore and in she come. 
1520 [see Catch sl>. 1 10]. 157s Gaium. Gurton 111. iii, 

Take heede, Cocke, pull in the latche ! 1611 Shaics. Wiut, 
T. iv. iv. 449 If euer henceforth, thou These rurall Latches, 
to his entrance open. 1624-5 in Swayne Churchm. Acc. 
Sarum (1896) 180 A cache and a Lache for the Church 
gate. 1637 Hf.ywood Roya.ll King tit. vii. Wks. 1874 VI. 
47 Pray draw the latch, sir. 1765 Wesley Jml. 25 May, 
The door [is] only on the latch. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Briery Creek iii. 54 For want of a latch, the gate .. was 
tied. 1842 Tennyson Dora 127 The door was off the latch : 
they peep’d and saw The boy set up betwixt his grandsire's 
knees. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. 11. In the Garden, To thee 
it [the thought of death] is not So much even as the lifting 
of a latch. 1885 Black Wh. Hea'her ii, The outer door 
is on the latch, thieves being unheard of in this remote 
neighbourhood. 

3 . techn. *j* ( a ) The click of the ratchet-wheel of 
a loom (obs.). f fi) See quot. 1704 (obs.). (c) 
Naut. — Lasket. (d) 1 A. cord clamp which 
holds the in-board end of a mackerel-line ’ (Knight 
Did . Mech. 1875). (e) The part of a knitting- 

machine needle which closes the hook to allow 
the loop to pass over its head ( = Fly sbP 5 f). 

x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 107/2 The Latch [of a 
Loome] is an Iron or peece of Wood that falls into the Catch 
of the Wheel aforesaid, which holds the Yam Beam from 
turning. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Latches are those 
Parts of a Clock which [wind] up, and unlock the Work. 
1710 Ibid. II, Latches , in a Ship, are the same with Laskets, 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 1238/2 Two positions of the 
latch-needle: one with the latch lying hack, .. the other 
showing the hook closed by the latch. 

+ 4 :. Mil, Antiq. (See quots.) Ohs. 

1547-8 in Meyrick.-l«t Arm. (1824) HI. 10 Crosse-bowes 
called latches, windlasses for them. 1786 Grose Armour 
4 Weapons 59 There were two sorts of English cross bows, 
one called Latches, the other Prodds. 

5 . at t rib. and Comb., as latch-hole ; latch-like 
adj. ; latch-closer, -lifter, -opener, devices for 
closing and opening the latch of a knitting-machine 
needle (Knight Diet. Mech.iS'jj)-, f latch-drawer, 
one who draws or lifts the latch to enter for an 
unlawful purpose = Draw-latch 2; latch- needle, 
a kind of knitting-machine needle, the hook of 
which is closed by a latch (see 3 e). Also Latch- 
key, Latoh-stiuno. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 288 Lyers and *lacche-drawers. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 134 Lacche-drawerys, patvndon mennys 
dorys. 1861 Geo. Eliot Si as M. iv, Dunstan .. pushed his 
fingers through the *iateh-hoIe, 1894 Crockett Raiders 
246 One that came to the door and spied upon me through 
the latch-hole. 1875 *Latch-needle [see 3]. 

+ Latch, sbA Naut. Obs. [?cf. Lurch rib] 
?■= Lurch. (See also lee-latch, Lee sb.) 

<2x687 Petty Pol. A rith. iii. (1691) 51 Such [Ships] as 
draw much Water, and have a deep Latch in the Sea. 
Latch, (laetjl, v. 1 Forms: 1 l*cc(e)an, se- 
l£ecc(e)an, Northumb. lsecea, 3 Orm. lacchenn, 
3-4 (6) lache, 3-4 lacche, 4 lach, (laohohe, 
laache,lachi), 4-5 lachen, 6 latche, (Sc. lauch), 
6- latch. Pa. t. a. 1 (ss-)lseht(e, Northumb. 
(Se)lahte, 3 laht(e, 3-4 laght, lau.gt(e, (3lahut, 
4 laughfc, laujtte, lauht, lante, lawte, lawght, 
legte), 4-5 lagt. 0 . 4 laohed, Sc. lacht, 7 
latcht, 7- latched. Pa. pple. a. 1 (s9-)la8ht, 3 
lah(h)t, lagt, 4 lauht, laught(e, 4-5 laugte, 5 
lagt, laght(e, y-laugthe. 0 . 4lachched, lached, 
6 Sc. lachit, 4, 7- latched. [OE. lmcc(e)an 
(Northumb. luecca) wk. vb. ; not found in the other 
Teut. langs. ; the OTeut. type *lakk- may repre- 
sent either pre-Teut. *laqn- cogn. w. L. laqueus 
(see Lace sb.), OS 1 . l&a to catch, ensnare, po-lfcl 
snare, or *lagn- cogn. w. Gr. XdfaQai (:— *lagy-) 
to take.] 

f 1 . trans. To take hold of, grasp, seize (esp, with 
the hand or claws) ; to clasp, embrace (with the 
arms). Also intr. or absol. with at, on, till. Obs. 

c 1000 /Elpric Horn. II. 122 Germanus Relsehte 5 one pistol 
set Gregories aerendracan, and hine totaer. c 1x60 Hatton 
Gasp. Mark ix. 18 Se swa hwser he hine laecd [Ags. Gosp, 
jetecS] forgnit hine. 01x225 Ancr. R. 102 HweSer be cat 
of helle claurede . . , & cauhte [v. rr. lahte, lachte], mid his 
cleafres, hir heorte heaued? a 1225 Juliana 38 pis eadie 
melden , . ben engel leop to ant lahte him. c 1250 Gen. <$• 
Ex. 2621 A fostre wimman, On was tette he sone aueS la^t. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7240 Quils sampson slepped, sco laght 
a schere, His hare sco kerf. 13. . Parlt. thre Ages 52 Bot 
at the laste he loutted doun & laughte till his mete. 13. . 
Gaw. <J- Gr. Knt. 328 Lyutiy lepez he hym to, & last at his 
honde. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. iii. (Skeat) 1 . 51 Then 
were there inowe to lache myne handes, and drawe me 
to shippe. c 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 6221 219 And whan he 
[Alexius] seide had al his wille be holy gost hir laujtte. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev. 827 And I in armus had y-laujthe 
That coinmely and swete. 

fb. To grasp with the mind, to comprehend. 
c 1000 ASlfric Gram. viii. (Z.) 23 Bis bing- ic gelaehte. 
a 1300 K. Horn 243 Horn in herte lajte Al pat he him tajte. 
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c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Barnabas 140 And fra Barnabas had 
tauchte jje trewcht to hyme, he it sone lacht. 

f c. To pull or strike swiftly off, out, up ; to dart 
out (the tongue). Also fig. Obs. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 9 Lahte ut his tunge swa long bathe 
swong hire al abuten Iris swire, ant semde as b a ha scharp 
sweord of his mu 3 lahte. 13. . E. E. AUit. P. C. 425 Now 
lorde lach out my ly_f, hit lastes to longe. CX350 Will. 
Paleme 1244 panne ligtly lep he a-doun & lau3t out his 
brond. _ Ibid. 2308 Our wurbi werwolf .. laujt vp be 3ong 
lyoun lbjtly in his.moupe. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 15x5 pay 
ledde hym furthe in be rowte, and lached ofe his wedes. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 76 For deeb his swerd out hap lau3te. 
I S3S Stewart Cron, Scot. (1858) 1 . 383 Helme and hewmont 
wer hewin in schunder, Lymms war lachit bard of be the kne. 

1 2 . To take with force ; to capture, seize upon 
(a person or his goods). Obs. 

c 950 Limits/. Gosp. Mark xiv. 48 Allsuae to Seafe ftie 
foerdon mi 3 suordum et stengum. .to keccane mec. tiooo 
Ags. Laws, Instil. Polity § 19 (Th.l II. 328 Hi . . IreccaS 
of manna begeatum hwaet hi xefon magan. <21300 Cursor 
M. 6766 If 1 giue be for to kepe Ox or ass . , And it wit 
wiperwin be laght. Ibid. 7928 For to spar his aun aght 
bis pouer mans seep he laght. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. in. 215 
And if 3e lacche lyere let hym nat a-skapie. 1399 — Rich, 
Redeles u. 159 The knyttis . . That rentis and robis with 
raveyn evere lau3te. 1535 Stf.wart Cron. Scot, (1858) 1 . 277 
The Romanis fled.. thai war lachit at the last. 

■fb. To catch (with a snare, net, etc.). Obs. 
c 1200 Ormin 13474 To lacchenn him wibb speltess nett To 
btinngenn himm to Criste. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1057 Lim 
and grinei..Sette and lede the for to lacche. a 1300 
Cursor M. 29532 Ar pou be laght in Andes snarr. c 1350 
Leg. Cathol,, Pope Gregory 17 Out of an abbay thai weren 
ysent With nettes. .To lache fische, 

3 . To catch (something falling) ; to catch or re- 
ceive in (a receptacle). Obs. exc. dial. 

1530 Palsgr. 604/1, I latche, I catche a thyng that is 
throwen to me in my handes . . je happe. If I had latched 
the potte betyme, it had nat fallen to the grounde. 1579 
Spenser Sheph . Cal. Mar. 94 Tho pumie stones I hastly 
hent And threwe ; but nought availed : He . .oft the pumies 
latched. 1600 Holland Livy 161 Some latch the firebrands 
as they flew. 1601 — Pliny 1 . 301 Vnlesse there be good 
heed taken that the eggs he latched in some soft bed vnder- 
neath, they are soone broken. _ 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate 
Lang. Uni. xxxv. § 415 A dairy-maid milketh out milk 
latching it in a milk-paile. Ibid, xli. § 445 The droppings, 
or any thing else spilt by chance, is latcht in a latch-pan. 
1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) II. 383 To Latch, to 
catch as water, 'the. a 1825 Fokuy Poe. Ii. Anglia, Latch, 
to catch what falls. 

4 . To be the recipient of, to get; to receive 
(a name, gift ; a blow, injury) ; to catch, take (a 
disease). Obs. exc. dial. 

4x1300 Cursor 19038 pai pat had hus or ant aght par 
said pam and be pris laght, Be-for be apostels fete it broght. 
c 1300 Haveloh 744 The stede of Grim the name laute. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 94 pe kyngstode ouer nehi, 
be stroke he lauht so smerte. Ibid. 332 pe erle of Arundelle 
his londes lauht he pan. —Chron. Ware (Rolls) 8813 po 
pat were seke, or had laught skapes. 1340-70 Alex. <f- Dind. 
40 For we ben hid in oure liolis or we harm laache. 1340-70 
Alisaunder 4 Lordes, and ooper . . pat boldely thinken..For 
to lachen hem loose. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. it. xor Thei 
shoulde . . neuere leue for loue in hope to lacche seluer, 
c 1400 Ywaine 4- Gaw. 3230 For nowther of tham nawoundes 
laght. 1513 Douglas Mnets vni. Prol. 27 All leidis langis 
in land to lauch quhat thaim leif is. c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. 
cxiii, Mine eye ,. no forme deliuers to the heart Of bird, of 
flowre, or shape which it doth latch, a 1603 T, Cartwright 
Confut. Rhem. N, T. (16x8) 306 They should haue warded 
and latched the enemies strokes. 1605 Shaks. Macb.w. iii. 
192, I haue words That would he howl’d out in the desert 
ayre Where hearing should not latch them, 1633 P, F letcher 
Purple hi. ix. i, The Bridegroom Sunne. .Leaves his star- 
chamber . . His shines the Earth soon latcht to gild her 
flowers. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc, n. x. (1650) 155 A man 
that latches the weapon in his own body to save his Prince. 
c 1655 Loveday Lett. (1659) 47 My first request then is, that 
if you latch any news that [etc.] .. you will not grudge to 
send it me. 1875 Lane. Gloss. s.v., To latch a distemper. 

f b. In ME. poetry often used (esp. for allitera- 
tion) in various senses of Take ; e.g. in phrases to 
latch, delight, to latch one's ease, one's leave. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 2445 To pastur commun f>ai laght pe 
land pe quilk pam neiest lay to hand. Ibid. 4999 pair leue 
bai laght._ Ibid. 10778 pan was pe mat ioseph bi-taght, And 
he has hir in spusail laght. 13 . . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1676 
For-py pow lye in py loft, & lach pyn ese. 13. . E. E. 
AUit. P. A. 1128 To loue pe lombe his meyny in melle, 
I-wysse I la^ta gret delyt. _ 1377 Langl. P. PI, B, xvn. 148 
The sone that sent was til erthe. .and mankynde lattjte. 
Ibid, C. iv. 26 Whenne thei had lauht here leue at pys lady 
mede, c 1400 Destr. Troy 13360 Euery lede to the Iona 
laghtyn pere gayre. a 1400-50 A lexander 3861 He. .po3t 
pare a longe quile to lie & lachen his esee. 

5 . To reach, get to (land, a destination); to 
take, * get on’ (the water, way). Obs. 

cx 330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 120 With hors & herneis 
Bristow has scho latched. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 750 Laun- 
chez lede apone lufe, lacchene per depez. _ c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 5702 And who pat lacchit the loud with the lyf pen, 
Were, .tyrnet to dethe. Ibid. 12483 Thus the lordes in hor 
longyng laghton be watur. c 1400 Ywaine # Gaw. 2023 Fra 
his lord the way he laght. 

0 . intr. To alight, settle, dial, 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. A nglia, Latch, ■ . to alight. Ex. ‘He 
will always latch on his legs.' 1847 Haluwkll, Latch , to 
light or fall. Suffolk. Kennet gives these meanings as 
current in Durham. 1871 East Anglian IV. xix Tho 
Golden crested Wren, often caught by the hand while 
‘ latching ' in the rigging. 

Latch (lsetj), vA [f. Latch trans. To 
fasten or secure with a latch. 


LATCHING. 

xS3o Palsgr. 604/1, I latche a doore, I shytte it by the 
latche. 1556 J, Hf.ywood Spider # F. lvii. 89 The very 
locke and key, That lacheth and lockth vs all, from quiet 
stey. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. May 291 He popt him in, 
and his basket did latch. 1865 Dickens Mut.Fr, iv. xv, 
He latched the garden-gate. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort, 
Pools, xxxi, The street door was to be latched, but not bolted, 
b. slang. (See quot.) 

<■1700 in Street Robberies Consider’d. 1725 New Cant 
Diet., Latch, let in. 

t Latch, vA Building. Obs. rare, [? a. ONF. 
lachier = Central OF. lacier Lace vl\ trans. To 
cover with interlaced work. (Cf. Lace sb. 4.) 

1598 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 252 The par- 
ticions betwixt euery fellowes chamber on both sides of the 
same to be double latched with good lath lyme and hare. 
1625 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1369 Rampiers made of that 
woodden walled fashion, double, and betwixt them Earth 
and Stones, but so latched with crosse Timber, they are 
very strong. 

Latch, Latche, variants of Leach v. , Lache v. 
Latched (lsetjt), ppl. a. [f. Latch v . 2 and sb. 

+ -ed.] Fastened with or having a latch. 
c 1440 Promp, Parti. 284/1 Latchyd, or speryd wythe a 
leche, pessulatus. 1693 Locke Educ. § 131. 161 The Door 
was only latch’d, and when he had the Latch in his Hand, 
he turn’d about his Head [etc.]. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1840) ij 8 He had left the Door open, or only latched. 

Latchednes, -nesse, vars. Lachedness Obs. 
Latches (se, obs. forms of Laches. 

Latchet (laetjet). Forms : 4-6 lachet, 4-5 
lacohet, 5 lachett, 6 latchett, 6- latohet. [ad. 
OF. lachet , dial. var. of lacet, dim. of laz, las , 
Lace sb.] 

+ 1 . A loop ; a narrow strip of anything, a thong. 
Obs. exc. as in c. 

C1350 tpomadon 4458 (Kolbirigl He gaff hym suche a 
spetuous falle. In sunder hrast the lachettes all, That shuld 
his helme socoure. 13.. Gaw. # Gr.Knt. 591 His barnays 
watz ryche, pe lest lachet ou[p]er loupe lemed ofgolde. 14. . 
Siege Jerusalem 42/748 A grete giraelof gold. .Layp vmbe 
his lendis, with lacchetes ynow. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
338/r Layners or lachettes of theyre skynne were cutte 
oute of theyr hack. 1660 Hexham Dutch Diet., Een 
Klinck-snoer, a Latchet, Thong, or Cord that Rings the bell 
in a house. _ 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 45 And Paris then was 
mightily distrest, Choakt by the latchet underneath his 
chin. 1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 145 There were 
two Latchets, or Foldings of Wire plac’d in the inner side, 
f b. Naut. =Lasket. Obs. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 321, iiij Smale lynes 
for lachetes & Robyns to the seid Ship, x6xx Cotgr,, Les 
nervine des bonnet les, the latchets wherewith bonnets be 
fastened to a sayle. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant. 
v. 24 Latchets are small lines sowed in the Bonnets and 
Drablers like loops to lash, .the Bonnet to the course, or the 
course to the Drabler. 

c. A thong used to fasten a shoe ; a (shoe-)lace. 
Now only dial. exc. in Biblical allusions. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 284/1 Lachet of a schoo, tenea. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 166 b/x They of the towne within had so 

f rete defaulte that they ete theyr shoys and lachettis. 1526 
indale Mark i. 7 Whos shue latchett I am not worthy to 
stoupe doune and vnlose. 1535 Coverdale Isa. v. 27. 1555 

Eden Decades 298 Patentes of woodde whiche they make 
faste to theyr feete with latchettes. 1688 Caft. J. S .Art of 
War 16 Keeping . . the but-end near the Latchet of your shoe. 
1785 Boswf.ll Tour to Hebrides 11 Aug. an. 1773, Dr, Adam 
Smith ., told^ us he was glad to know that Milton wore 
latchets in his shoes instead of buckles. 1827 Scott Two 
Drovers ii, I would not kiss any man’s dirty latchets for 
leave to bake in his oven, X839 Longf. Hyperion iv. v, Day, 
like a weary pilgrim, had reached the western gate of 
heaven, and Evening stooped down to unloose the latchets 
of his sandal-shpon. 1859 J. Brown Rab <5- F. (1862) 27 He 
. .put them [shoes] on, breaking one of the leather latchets. 

+ d. Phrases. To go above or beyond one's latchet : 
to meddle with what does not concern one. (C£ 
Last sbf 2 c.) A lie with a latchet : a great lie. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 475 And yet in that goe not 
aboue thy latchet. 1603 H. Crosse Verities Commw, (1878) 
61 The shomaker must not goe beyond his latchet. x6xo A. 
Cooke Pope Joane 20 He writes, that, in as much as she 
was a Germaine, no Germaine could euer since be chosen 
Pope, Which is a lie with a latchet 16x2 Woodall Surg. 
Plate Wks. (1653] 263 , 1 to my Latchet will return, and rest 
me in a mean, 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 49 You will say X 
am now beyond my latchet ; but you would not say so, if 
you knew how high my latchet will stretch, when I heare 
a lye with a latchet, that reaches up to his throat that first 
forged it. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xxx. 152 That's a 
Lye with a Latchet : Tho(twere<Elian that Long-Bow-man 
that told you so, never believe him. 

2 . A catch or fastening for a shutter-bar. [? Another 
word, f. Latch ^.1 + -et.] 

1842-59 Gwilt A rchit. n. iii. § 2263. 593 Door springs., 
door chains.. bars with latchets, shelf brackets [etc.], 
f 3 . Comb . : latchet-line, cord for latchets. 

1468 in Mann. # Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 347 Paid for ij. 
pertz lachet lyne and halff . . xyV. oh. 

Latchett (lae'tjet). Also latchet. A name 
applied to the gurnard, Trigla cuculus. 

x88aW. Houghton in Academy 14 Oct. 280 Latchett — This 
name . . is used to designate one of the gurnards or gurnets. 
It is well known in the Grimsby fish-market. *889 Catholic 
News i June8/4 Latchets 8 j. to ixr. per box. 

Latching (lae-tjiq), vbl. sb. [f. Latch + 

- 1 NG h] 

f 1 . The action of the vb. Latch. Obs. 

1362 Langl. JP. PI, A. 1. xox And leuen for no loue ne 
lacching of jiftus. a 1400-50 Alexander 1835 For Jae lach. 
| ynge of your Lorde sail noght a lede weynde. 
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.LATCH-KEY, 

2 / Naut. =Lasket, Also latchings keys 4 

1704 Rigging <$- Seamanship 84 A bonnet . . has latchings 
in the upper part . . to go : through holes in the foot of tne 
Sail. 1851 Kipping Sailwaking (ed. 2) 37 The additional 
parts of sails, made to fasten with latchings to the foot of 
the sails. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Latchings keys, 
loops on the haad-rope of a bonnet, by which it is laced to 
the foot of the sail. 

Latch-key (lsetfikt). A key used to draw back 
the night-latch of a door. 

1839 Dickens Nick, Nick, xvi, Here, at all hours of the 
night, may be heard the rattling of latch-keys in their re- 
spective keyholes._ 1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 270 He 
opened the door with his latch-key. 

attrib. 1892 Zangwill Low Mystery 37_The front door. . 
is guarded by the latchkey lock and the big lock. 
Latehous, var. Lachgus a. Ohs., negligent. 
La*tcll-pan. dial. [See Latch vJ] (Seequots.) 
1639 Horn's: Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xti. § 44s The drop- 
pings, or any thing else spilt by chance, is latcht in a Iatch- 
pan. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Latch-pan , the pan 
placed under the joint while it is roasting, to latch the 
dripping. 

Iia'tch-strillg’. A string passed through a 
hole in a door so that the latch may be raised from 
the outside. Hence fig. in U.S. colloquial phrases. 

1861 Geo. Eliot Silas At. iv, Intending to shake the door 
and pull the latch-string up and down, not doubting that 
the door was fastened. 1887 E. Eggleston Graysons xxiv. 
(1888) 254 Zeke impatiently rattled the door of the cabin, 
the latch-string of which had been drawn in to lock it. 1887 
Rail Mall G. 8 Jan. 6/2 We have, .hung our latch-string out 
to you and yours. 1889 in Times 5 Mar. 9/2 Her [the United 
States’] free latchstring never was drawn, in Against the 
meanest child of Adam’s kin. 1893 Advance iChicago) 
16 Mar. 209 ‘ Our latch string is out’, has become a classic 
expression of cordial hospitality. 1893 Daily News 19 Apr. 
4/7 The latch-string of English society hangs outside the 
door for an American. 

fLate, sbO- Ohs. Forms: a. 3-5 late, 4 lat, 
5-8 Sc. lait, (6 laitt, laytt). ( 3 . 3-5 lote, 4 lot. 
7. ,2-4 lete, 3 lasts, [a. ON. (1) Idt let, letting (as 
in blSQ-ldt blood-letting/, loss, in pi. manners, 
sounds ; (2) lade (only in nom. and acc.) manner, 
Sound ; f. root of Lei w. 1 ] 

L Look ; appearance, aspect ; outward manner 
or bearing. 

a. c izoo Ormin 1213 Jiff }>u . . hafesst jet, tohh J?u be 
Jung, Elldernemanness late, a 1225 Ancr. R. go gif (>u 
rnakest . . eni luue lates touward unSeauwes. c 1320 Sir 
Tristr. 2097 It semejj by his lat As he hir neuer had sene 
Wib sijt. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix. ( Bartholomaeus ) 235 
With gret noyse & il-mowtht late. 137s Barbour Bruce 
VII. 127 Thai changit contenanss and late. £1470 Golagros 
4 Gaw. 746 Lufsum of lait. 

/ 9 . c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2328 Wid reweli lote, and sorwe, and 
wep. 13.. E. E. Allit.P, A. 89s Lyk to hymself of lote 
& hwe. 

y. CI17S Lamb. Horn. 69 Habben [we] feir lete and ec 
skil. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 He makeS lete of pole- 
burdnesse and neSeles ne haueo non. c X205 Lay. 18543 
Ofte he hire loh to & makede hire letes. a 1250 Owl 4 
Night. 35 For bine vule lete. c 1340 Cursor M. 14053 
(Trin.) Iliesu bo bilielde hir lete. 

b. pi. Looks, manners, behaviour ; hence, ac- 
tions, goings-on. 

«. C1205 Lay. 1196 Ofte he custe bat weofed mid wnsume 
lates. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 105 peos lufsume lafdi wiS laste- 
lese lates. a 1400 Jsumbras 180 So come a lyonne with 
latys un-mylde. ? a 1406 Morte Artk. 248 Lughe one 
hyme luffly with lykande lates. a 1400-50 Alexander 3998 
Porrus, as a prince suld, persayued par latis. c 1470 Gola- 
gros 4 Garni. 160 He wes ladlike of laitis, and light of his 
fere. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. 302 Men that callis 
ladyis Udder, And licht of laitis. c 1560 A. Scott Poems 
xxxiv. 84 Auldit rubiatouHs To hant the laittis of lawdis. 
*500 A. Hume Hymns, etc. (1832) 2 Alace, how lang haue I 
delayed To leaue the laits of youth 1 1728 Ramsay Monk 
is Miller’s Wife 215 Sic laits appear to us sae awfu', We 
hardly think your learning lawfuh 
p. c 1205 Lay, 14321 Freond sacitSe to freonde mid fasire 
loten hende Leofue freond was hail, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
10770 Hit were labur to long hir lotis to tell. 

y. c 1205 Lay. 15661 Vortigerne ,.ba Iseuedi aueng raid 
swtoe uaiire laten. a 1300 Cursor M. 3285 Ne was sco not 
o letes {Fair/, lates] light. 

2 . Voice, sound. 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 12496 Quen iesus herd bis quaining gret 
be late pai thorn be cite let, He had par-for wel gret pite. 
01325 Metr. Horn. 123 Hir lufli lat [MS. C. voice] es win 
gastlye, That Iesus drinkes ful gladlye. 13.. E. E. A Hit. 
P. C. 161 pH lot of be wyndes. 13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1398 
Wyth lotez b at were to lowe. a 1400-50 Alexander 4384 
pan we haue liking to lithe be late of be foules. 

Late (ltf't). a. 1 (sb. 2 ) Forms: x lest, (lat-), 3 
let, 3-7 chiefly Sc. and north, lat, (4 latt, 5 laat), 
3- late ; Sc. ( and north.) 4-5 layt, 4-6 lait, 5 
layte, 5-7 laite, 6 lett. For the comparative and 
superlative see Later, Latter, and Latest, Last. 
[Pom. Tent. : OE. lsst~ OFris. let, OS. lat, LG. Idt 
(Du. laat), 0 HG-, MHG. /«? (G, lass), ON. lat-r 
(Sw. lat, Du. lad), Goth, lots, all in the sense of 
‘slow, sluggish, lazy’:— OTeut. *lato- ; f. *lat- (:— 
pre-Teut. *lad-, cf. L. lasstts weary ®= *lad-tus) 
ablaut : var. of *let- : see Let ®.l] 

1 . Slow, tardy ; dial, slow in progress, tedious. 
Const, to with inf, ; also with gen, or of. Now dial. 

Bemuulf i'cp’) Eft waes unned, nalas elnes lset. 0897 K. 
JElerbd Gregory' s Past. xxxviii. 281 SwiSe geornfull to 
^ehieratine, & swioe last to sprecanne. 971 Btickl. Horn. 
43 Se massse-preost se be bio to last bset he baot deofol of 
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tnen adrife. c 1000 Sax. Leechd, II. 238 Be latre meltunge 
innan. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 To gode bu ware slau & 
let, & tp euele spac & hwat. c 1230 HaliMehi. 37 His wax- 
unge se lat & se slaw his thrift!, a 1300 Cursor id. 17288 
+ 374 ‘A ! foyls’, quod our lord, ‘ful latt are je to traw’. 
13.. E: E. A /lit. P. B. 1172 Ofleaulehewatz lat to hislorde 
hende. a 1375 Joseph Arim. 695 Ioseph . . Called him Mar- 
drey ns * a lat mon ’ in troube. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv. 223 Laat of mevynge, and Slow to take nedys but yf 
thay bene grete. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 42 Lat, late, 
slow, tedious. . .Lat week. 1826 Wilbraham Gloss. Cheshire 
53 Lat-a-foot, slow in moving. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., 
Lai. .141 tedious. ‘A lat job’. 

2 . Occurring, coming, or being after the due or 
customary time ; delayed or deferred in time. 
Const, to with, inf., and for. Frequently in the 
impers. phrase it is (too) late to do something. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke i. 21 pset folc waes zachariam jean- 
bidiende & wundredon fret he on j>am temple lat waes. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7824 It was bo to late ynou. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxix.. (Placidas) 2 Lat penance is rycht 
perolouse. Ibid, xxxviii. (Adrian) 77 Jet wil I, bo it lat be, 
to criste and his treutht tak me. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 113 b, She aunswereth that it is to late nowe to 
examyne the licence, whicbe so longe synce they bad 
allowed, a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks, 1846 I. xz6 Thei 
begane to suspect, (albeit it was to lett). 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L, 1. i. 108 So you to studie now it is too late. 1676 
Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
33 A great snow with us makes the post so late that [etc.]. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Prior Wks. III. 144 Of bis be- 
haviour in the lighter parts of life, it is too late to get much 
intelligence. 18x6 A. C. Hutchison Pract. Obs. Surg. 
(1826) 206 ‘Ah Pat, my boy, you are just in time to be too 
late*. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 349 Their late 
repentance might perhaps give them a fair claim to pardon. 
1862 Mrs. H. Wood Channings I. iv. 58 The head-master 
. .is waiting for you ; marking you all late, of course. 1884 
May Crommrlin Brown-Eyes x. 102 The cab is at the door ; 
don’t be late for the train. 

b. Of plants, fruit, etc. : Flowering or ripening 
at an advanced season of the year. 

01440 Promp. Parv. 28B/2 Late frute, sirotimis. 1697 
Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 184 The late Narcissus. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Flower, Autumnal or late Flowers, 
denotes those of Septemberand October. 1796 C. Marshall 
Gardening (1813) 405 Sow annuals of all sorts for a late 
blow. 1837 Macgiluvray Withering's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 
332 Late Spider Orchis. .Early Spider Orchis. 

e. Of fruit, etc. : Backward in ripening. Of 
seasons : Prolonged or deferred beyond their due 
time. + dial. Of weather : Unseasonable. 

1631 Milton Sonn., Arriv. Age Twenty-three 3 My late 
spring no bud or blossom shew'th. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 
s.v. Lat, Lat weather; wet or otherwise unseasonable 
weather. x886 Cheshire Gloss., Lat, . . (2) backward ; 1 A lat 
spring ’. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss, s.v. Lat, * My wuts bin very 
lat this ’ear ’. 

d. With agent-nouns and vbl. shs. (For the 
syntactical relation, cf. Early a. I a note.) 

> Late comers in Fr. Hist, (transl. of F. tard-veuns), the 
name given to troops of soldiers, who were disbanded after 
the treaty of Bretigny (1374) and overran and ravaged 
France (see quot ; 1869). 

c 1430 How Wise Man taught Son 69 in Babees Bk., Of 
late walking, comeb debate. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 
153 This is enough to be the decay of lust and late- walking 
through the Realme. 1612 Bacon Ess., Custom, For it is 
true that late learners cannot so well take the plie. 1869 W. 
Longman Hist. Edw. Ill, II. iv. 63 A cloud of Lorrainers, 
Brabanters, and Germans spread themselves over Cham- 
pagne and the countries of the Upper Meuse, and these 
called themselves the* Tard venus’, or late comers, ‘ because 
they had not as yet much pillaged the kingdom of France ’. 
1873 Hameuton Intell. Life x. x. 387 The late-risers are 
rebels and sinners— in this respect— to a man. 1891 Cornli. 
Mag. Oct. 416 His whole life was spent in raids . . upon the 
Brabanters, late-comers, flayers, [etc.]. x8g2 J. S. Fletcher 
When Chas. I was K. (1896) 18 Then did late-comers, hear- 
ing the solitary bell, hurry their movements. 

H. Advanced in point of time in the course of the 
day or night. (Frequent in the impers. phrase it is 
late - the time is advanced.) Plir. late hours : hours 
which, encroach on the proper time for sleep. 
Hence colloq. of persons, in the sense ‘ keeping late 
hours, rising or going to bed late ’. 

axoooA ndreas 12 10 (Gr.) N is seo stund lam. 1340 II ampolk 
Fr. Const. 1433 Now es arly, now es late, Now es day, now es 
nyght. 1375 Barbour Bruce vu. 23 6 It wes weill lat of nycht 
be then, a 1400-50 Alexander 5051 Par logis he fra Jie late 
nist till efte J»e lijfc schewis. C1470 Henry Wallace v. 244 
‘Quhat art thow walkis that gait ‘A trew man, Scbyr, 
thocht my wiagis be layt 1513 Douglas AEneis vn. i. 34 
In silence, al the lait nycht [L. sera sub noetc ] rummesand. 
a 1548 Hall Chroit., Hen. VIII, 240 To se. .how late It was 
in the nyght yer the footemen coulde get ouer London 
Prydge._ 1634 Milton Comus 179 The rudenesse, and 
swill'd insolence Of such late Wassailers. 1732 Berkeley 
Alcipkr. 11. § 13 Without love, and wine, and play, and late 
hours we hold life not to be worth living. 1776 Trial of 
Nitndocamar 2/1 It being late, the Court adjourned till the 
next morning at seven o’clock. 1842 Tennyson Vision Sin 
i, I had a vision when the night was late. 1870 Swinburne 
Ess. t>f Stud. 367 The stunted bi-ushwood, the late and pale 
sky. 1884 Bread Winners 76 Drunkenness, late hours, and 
botchy work. 1897 Ouida Massarenes xiv, We are all of us 
very late people. 

fig. phrase. 1797 Washington Let. Writ. 1892 XIII. 411 
It is too late in the day for me to see the result. 1824 
Byron Def. Trans/, n. ili. J55 A sage reflection, But some- 
what [ate 1’ the day. 

4 . Belonging to an advanced stage in a period, 
the development of something, the history of a 
science, language, etc. Also occas. in partitive con- 
cord, the late portion of (a period, season). 


LATE. 

C1380 Wvclif Wks. (1879) 332 What meued }>is late popes 
to make fur.st pis lawe..and god meued not crist ne hise 
Viliers to sue it. 1583 Fulke Defence iii. 114 The laie 
pettie Prelates of the seconde Nicene Councell. 1777 
Sir W. Jones Turkish Ode x. Poems 93 Late gloomy 
winter chill’d the sullen air. 1781 Cowper Retirement 31 
Looked for at so late a day, In the last scene of such a 
senseless play. 1784 — Tiroc. 143 E’en in transitory life’s 
late day. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 141 The Chaldee 
of the late Scriptures of the Old Testament. 1849-52 Rock 
Ck. of Fathers 111 . i. 194 note , The ‘Dome’, or last judg- 
ment, is shown in late but beautiful Flemish stained glass 
at Fairford. x868W. K. Parker Shoulder-girdle <)■ Sternum 
Vertebr. 185 The ossification of the sternum in the Hemi- 
pods is very late, as compared with the Fowl. 1888 Sweet 
Hist. Eng. Sounds § 609. 164 The late Latin hymn metres. 
Ibid. § 756. 200, 1800-1850 Early Living English. 1850- 
1900 Late Living English. 

5 . Of a person : Thar was alive not long ago, but 
is not now ; recently deceased. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 28 Her swete and late amyable 
husbonde. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 10 b, The home- 
cide of Thomas his uncle late duke of Glocester. 1570 
Buchanan Admouitioitu Wks. (S.T.S.) 22 Ye murtbour of 
ye lait King Henry. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. 11. vii. 
§ 7 The late learned Rabbi Manasse Ben Israel. 1727 Db 
Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 84 Our late friend Jonathan. 
1794 Mrs. Radcufi-e Myst. Udolpho xxv, I did nothing 
but dream I saw my late lady’s ghost 1838 Lytton Alice 
23 , 1 always call the late Lord Vargrave my father. 1884 
Times iweekly ed.) 5 Sept 1/1 The remains of the late Lord 
Ampthill. 

b. That was recently (what is implied by the sb.) 
hut is not now. [App. developed from the use of 
Late adv. 4 b.] 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 19 b, [He] marled Jane 
Duches of Britaine late wife to Jlion duke of Britaine. 
Ibid., Hen. VIII, 240 At the late Freers walle all men 
alyghted savyng the Kyng. 1680 Wood Life 7 Nov., A late 
Roman Catholic schoolmaster, .hath embraced his former 
persuasion, viz. protestancy. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxv, 
Our late dwelling. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 48 All the 
splendid furniture of his late residence. 1842 Macaulay 
Ess., F'red. Gt. (1887) 717 He conceived himself secure from 
the power of his late master. 

6 . Recent in date ; that has recently happened 
or occurred ; recently made, performed, completed ; 
of recent times ; belonging to a recent period. Now 
Obs. of persons, and chiefly in phr. of late years. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11 . 803 All things 
were in late dayes so covertly demeaned. 1560 Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm. 168 b, Thekynge. .was than scarcely amended 
of a late disease. 1573 Saiir. Poems Reform, xl. 210 Of lat 
jeiris. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 61 Who are the late 
Commissioners? 1667 Milton P, L. v. 113 111 matching 
words and deeds long past or late. 1685 Baxtf.r Parnphr. 
N. 7 '., 1 Tim. iii. 6 Not a late young Convert. 1711 Budgell 
Sped. No. 161 r 1 My late going into the Country has 
encreased the Number of my Correspondents. 1817 Cole- 
ridge Biogr. Lit. 103 The late war, was a war produced 
by the Morning Post. 1838 Macaulay Let. to Napier in 
Trevelyan Life (1876) II. vii. 10 His late articles, particu- 
larly the long one in the April number, have very high 
merit. 1849 — Hist. Eng. vi. II. 104 During the late reign 
Johnson had published a book entitled Julian the Apostate. 
1893 W. P. Courtney in Academy 13 May 412/3 The public 
appetite for the consumption of memoirs has been wonder- 
fully sharpened of late years. 

7 . colloq. Having to do with persons or things 
that arrive late. 

Late mark, a. mark indicating that a scholar is late for 
school ; so late book , a book to contain such marks. Late 
fee, an increased fee paid in order to secure the dispatch 
of a letter posted after the advertised time of collection 
(earlier late-let ter fee). 

1862 Mrs. H. Wood Channings I. xv. 237 They escaped 
the ‘late ’mark. 1864 Brit. Postal Guide Jan. 16 Upon 
payment of a late fee of fonrpence. 1889 Shrink Mem. E. 
Thringfi. 9 Excluded wretches.. entered, and. .wrote their 
names in the late-boolc. 

B. absol. or quasi-rA 
+ 1 . Lateness, tardiness. Obs. rare. 

a 1400 ^ Destr. Troy 9679 The store was full stith, hen 
stynt f>ai for late. Ibid. 10913 All left jrai for late & lackyng 
of Sun. 

2 . Of late : during a comparatively short time 
extending to the present ; recently, lately. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 757 Sen I off laitt now come 
owt off the west In this cuntre. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xiv. 46 Sa mony jugeis and lordis now maid of lait. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon li. 172 Of late I haue lost my goode lorde 
and mayster. i6ix Bible John xi. 8 Master, the Iewes 
of late sought to stone thee, and goest thou thither againe ? 
1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 121 Till of late that some of 
the stones were carried away to repair the city walls. 
1716 Addison Freeholder No. 32 r 2 Great Numbers of 
them [women] have of late eloped from their Allegiance. 
1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) i4_ Since the Ladies of 
late have become students of Chemistry. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 1 L 744 In modern times, and 
particularly of late, various alterations have been introduced. 

+ Late, a. 2 Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. lat-us broad.] 
Broad, wide. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 297 Leaves . . long, late, 
mucronated, hispid. 

Late ( 1 ^‘t), adv. Forms : 1 late ; the rest as 
in Late aJ [OE. late ~ OHG. laz, lapip slowly, 
lazily (comp, lazzdr ) ; f. Imt, lat- Late a. r \ 

+ 1 . Slowly. (Only OE.) 

ctoooSax, Leechd. II. 196 Late mylt gteten flaesc. cx 050 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 430/15 Lento, late. 

2 . After the proper or usual time ; at an advanced 
or deferred period ; after delay ; at a late stage or 
season. . 


LATE, 
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a rooo O. E. Chron, an. 867 (Parker MS.) Late on ?;eare. 
cxooo Juliana 444 Ic |>a:t sylf gecneow to late micles. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 128 Wei late he latheS uuel were [e ne 
mei hit don ne mare, c 1200 Ormin 753 [att te;3 swa late 
mihhtenn child I mikell elde streonenn. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 
695 Fair his tale hi gan Rohand, [ei he com late, c 1375 
Sc. Leg'. Saints xviii. {Egipciane) 1483 pocht at I lat turne i 
me to [e, dere laydy, 3et [u succure me. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. P300 Whan he comth by thilke encheson to late to 
chirche. 1483 Cath. Angl. 209/2 Late ripe, serotinus , tardus . 
1560 D.vus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 13 Then shal we bewaile 
our bondage all to late. 1598 Shaks. Merry IP. 11. ii. 328 
Better three houres too soone, then a mynute too late. 
a 1657 Sir W. Mure Misc. Poems i. 127 In tyme tak heid 
then, least too lait thou mourne. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. VP, ii, 
But not till too late 1 discovered, that he was violently 
attached to the contrary opinion. 1862 Thackeray Philip 
xxxv, Philip had come late to dinner. 

ti-ansf. 1897 W. C. Hazlitt 4 Gen. Lit, Fam, II. 153 
Byron said, her costume began too late, and ended too soon. 

Proverb, c 1385 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. ,y T. 857 For 
bet than never is late, c 1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1304 
He seyde Vyce to forsake ys bettyr late then neuer. 1529 
More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 336/2 Sith that late is better then 
neuer. 1708 Ockley Saracens (1848) 222 Whilst he was 
murdering the unhappy Aleppians, Kaled (better late than 
never) came to their relief. 

■ b. Coupled with, early, (f ere) , soon, (f rathe') . 

c 1200 Ormin 6242 Beon ar & late o 3unkerr weorre. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 338 Ofter it:h hit do ungledliche ocSer to er 
oSer to leate. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvi. 99 Er ant 
late y be thy foO. c 1340 Cursor M. 1318 (Trin.) Fison, 
gison, tigre, & eufrate A1 er[e [ese weten erly & late. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. 13 Uobet. .seruep pat Iadi lelly 
hope late and rape, c 1425 [see Ere A r). 1430-40 Lydg. 

Bochas hi. i. (1554I 69 b, Glad Pouert, late nother sone, 
With thy riches hath nothing to done. 1578, 1795 [see Ere 
A 1]. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. clxxi, A weight.. which 
crushes soon or late. 

3 . Of the time of day : At or till a late hour. 

c 1400 LanJ. raw's Cirttrg. 189 Herwip pou schalt anoynte 
hir face at euen late, c 1475 Rauf CoiRear 40 Euill 
lykand was the King it nichtit him sa lait. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems lvii. 8 Sum lait at evin bringis in the 
moreis. 1540 Bible (Great) Ps. cxxvii. 2 It is but loste 
laboure that ye haste to ryse up early, and so late take 
reste fi6n to sit vp late], 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 
210 They continue singing till late in the night. 1697 
Drydkn Pirg. Georg, iv. 197 Late returning home he 
supp'd at Ease. 1698 Fryer Acc. R. India tf P, 74 It is 
dangerous to walk late for fear of falling into the Hands 
of those . . Rascals. 17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 22 r 3 
We sat pretty late over our punch. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst, Udolpho xv, After supper, her aunt sat late. 1837 
Dickens Pickwick xxxvii, I was up very late last night. 

4 . Recently, of late, lately ; in recent times ; not 
long since ; but now ; -f not long [ago, before). 
Now only poet. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810I 149 He regnes after him, 
and Tate had pe coroune. c 1340 Cursor M. 7917 (Trim) 
Twey men were late in lands A pore and a riche wononde. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. m, 105 Ichaue a Kniht hette Con- 
science com late from bi-jonde. 1377 Ibid. B. xVl. 249, I 
herde seyne late Of a barne pat [etc.]. 2x400 Destr. Troy 
4887 Noght leng sithen but late. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
xiv. viii, She asked hym yf he had ete ony mete late. 
Nay madame truly I ete no mete nyghe this thre dayes. 
X490 Caxton Eneydos Prol, 1 A lytyl booke in frenshe, 
whiche late was translated oute of latyn, 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. 1x568) II. 767 The great obloquy that he 
was in so late before. 1530 Palsgr. 143 Nagvayres , lately 
or late a go. 1592 Shaks. Pen. 4- Ad. 1131 Their vertue 
lost, wherein they late exceld. 1665 Manley Groiius’ Low 
C. VParres 625 The Castle,. which he had late before ren- 
dred to the people of Cleves, 1677 W. Mountagu in Buc- 
cleuch MSS. ([-list, MSS Comm.i I. 325 The sickness late 
upon her. 1769 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 
17 The bower, which late outshone the rosy morn. x8xa 
Byron Ch. Har. To Ianthe i, Those climes where ! have 
late been straying. 1820 Keats St. Agues xii. Pie had a 
fever late. x883 R. W. Dixon Mano t. viii. 20 Gazing the 
sky which late thou seemedst to shun. 

b. Not long since (but not now) ; recently (but 
no longer). (Cf. Late a. 5 b.) 

1474 Caxton Cltesse 57 John the monke late cardynal of 
Rome. 1491 Act 7 Hen. PI I, c. 15 John Mountagu late 
Erie of Sarum. 1512 Act 4 Hen. PHI, c. 10 The Domy- 
nyons. .that late were to Edwarde Courteney. xsgoSi’ENSER 
F. Q. in. iii. 42 Late king, now captive ; late lord, now 
forlorne. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 282 His brother 
Archbishop, late of Canterbury. 1605 — Ham. it. ii. 530 
A clout about that head. Where late the Diadem stood. 
x6<$9 f title ) The mute Christian under the Smarting Rod.; 
By Thomas Brooks late Preacher of the Word at St. Mar- 
garets New Fish-street, London. 1706 Land. Gaz. No. 
4249/4 John Barton, late of London, Clothdrawer. 1852 
Thackeray Esmond 1. xiv, As Esmond crossed over to his 
own room, late the chaplain’s. 

1 5 . Behind the others ; in the rear. rare. 

1697 Dryuen Pirg. Georg, m, 708 Where.. thou seest a 
single Sheep .. Listlessly to crop the tender Grass, Or late 
to lag behind. 

6. Relatively near the end of a historical period 
or of the history of a nation, etc. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 22 Some faint traces of 
the institution of villenage were detected by the curious so 
late as the days of the Stuarts, 

7 . Comb. When qualifying a following ppl. adj., 
the word, like most other advs,, is commonly 
hyphened, forming innumerable quasi-compounds, 
as (sense 2) late-begun, • blowing , -barn, -coming, 
-flowering, -lamented, - lingering , -protracted', (sense 
4) late-betrayed, -built, -coined, -come, - disturbed , 

- embarked . -filled, -found, - imprisoned , - kissed , -lost, 
-met,- raised, -sacked, -taken, -transformed adjs. 


1651 J er. Taylor Serm. for Year 1. vi. 75 Ai .Hatfe-begtin 
repentance. X59X Shaks. x Hen. PI, in. IL.8a As sure as 
in this Hate betrayed Towne, Great Cordelions Heart was 
buryed. a 1800 Cowper Winter Nosegay iii, The charms of 
the *late-blowing rose. x88x M. Arnold Westminster Abb. 8 
Hither he came, Hate-born and long-desired. 1709 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4535/3 An excellent Hate-built dwelling House. 
1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq , (1625! 29 Novi, /id est, *late- 
coyned Nobles or vpstarts. xfit» Fuller. .Bofy War it. 
xxix. (16471 81 The Hate-come Pilgrims. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 421 A *Late-Comming Fruit. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IP, it. 
iii. 62 Like bubbles in a Hate-disturbed Streame. 1592 -7 
Pen. 4* Ad. cxxxvi, As one on shore Gazing upon a ’'late- 
embarked friend. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 43 At 
the head of a Hate filled Grave. 1814 Wordsw. While 
Doe Ryl. iv. 86 *Late-flowering woodbine. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep. (1861) I. X2 That noble Language which her 
late-flowering literature has rendered So illustrious. X559 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 169 The Hate founde 
Ilandes. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 1. iv. 8 Whilst our late 
found advantage all is ceased. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 488 
Around them throng With leaps and bounds their Hate- 
imprison’d young. 1599 Marston Sco. ViUanie 11. vi, 
Mato, .with his Hate kist-hand my booke doth grace. 1819 
Shelley Promcth. Unb. 1. 608 An early-chosen, Hate- 
lamented home. 1859 Ld. Lytton VPanderer (ed. 2) 297 
The maid, *Late-lingering in her lover’s arm. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem, xiii. 2 A Hate-lost form that sleep reveals, 
1631 Chapman Caesar Pompey Plays 1873 III. 152 In our 
Hate-met Senate. X790 Han. More Relig. Fash. World 
(1791) 211 The frequent and "late-protracted ball. 17x1 Light 
to Blind in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 126 Many 
regiments of his Hate raysed army. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 
eexlix, Who like a ’late-sacked island vastly stood, a 1580 
Sidney Arcadia 1. (1622) 42 Remembering that it was Hate- 
taken loue, which had wrought this new course. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. x. 532 Mean-while the Goddess, with indulgent cares 
And social joys, the Hate-transiorm’d repairs. 

Late, var. Lait; obs. f. Lath; see Let v. 

Latebord, obs, form of Larboard, 

II Latebra (lse’t/bra). Embryology. [L., = * hid- 
ing-place f. late- re to be hid.] ‘ A small spheri- 
cal mass of white yolk in the centre of the yellow 
yolk of a fowl’s egg.’ if yd. Soc. Lex. 1888). 

Latebricole, a. rare ~°. [ad. mod. L. late- 
bricola, f. L. latebra (see prec.) -+• col- ere to inhabit.] 
(See quot.)' 

1889 in Century Diet. 1894 Gould tllustr. Did. Med., 
Latebricole , in biology, inhabiting a hiding-place, as Certain 
spiders, crabs, etc. 

t Latebrous, a. Obs. rare—. 0 , [ad. L. laie-i 
bros-us, f. latebra : see prec.] ‘ That is full of holes, 
and dens to hide in’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Lated (l^’ted), ppl. a. poet, [as if f. Hate vb. 
(f. Late «!) 4. -eij T] « Belated. 

a 1592 Greene Orpharian Wks. (Grosart) XII. 73 Cvpid 
abroad e was lated in the night. 1592 Warner A lb. Eng, 
vm. xii. 116x2) 198 If, perhaps, he lated weare. x6bs Shaks. 
Macb, iii. iii, 6 Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 1606 
— Ant. 4- Cl. ill. xi. 3, I am so lated in the world, that I 
Haue lost my way for euer. X697 Drydbn Pirg. Fast, vtl, 

f 6 Come when my lated Sheep at Night return. _ 1812 
Iykon Ch. Har. 1. lxxii, Ne vacant space for lated wight is 
found. X813 Sco tt Rokehy n. x, The lated peasant shunned 
the dell. 1829 — Doom Devorgoil n. ii, Some hedge-inn, 
the haunt of lated drunkards. 1867 G. Macdonald Poems 
67 High sails the lated crow. 1898 1’. Hardy Wessex Poems 
80 Albeit therein— as lated tongues bespoke— -Brunswick’s 
high heart was drained. 

Lateen, (loetpn), a. ( sb .) Also 8 latin, 8-9 
latino, 9 lattine, latteen. [A phonetic spelling 
of F. lat ins (in voile latine, ‘ Latin sail’, in allusion 
to its use in the Mediterranean), fem. of latin 
Latins. Cf. It. latina (Florio).] Lateen sail : a 
triangular sail suspended by a long yard at an 
angle of about 45 degrees to the mast. Hence, 
belonging to or having such a rig, as lateen mizzen, 
vessel, yard. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Sail, Others are triangular 1 , 
called . , by some Latiu-sails, because chiefly used in Italy. 
1769 Falconer Viet. Marine (1780), Lateen-sail, .. fre- 
quently used by xebecs, polacres, settees, and other vessels 
,. in the Mediterranean sea. Ibid. Tt 4, All yards are 
either square or lateen. 1777 Forster Poy. round World 
1, 462 Their sails, which are latine, are made of strong mats. 
1779 Forrest V r oy. N. Guinea 10, L .gave her a lateen 
mizen. 1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy xiii, The white latteen 
sails of the gun-boat. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer x 1, There 
was a spanking felucca, with her long lateen sails brailed 
up. 1842 E. Napier Mediterranean I. 312 These Latine 
vessels, or 1 misticos ’ and 1 feluccas as they are generally 
termed, are fine boats. 1848 W. Irving Columbus 1. 130 The 
latine saiis of the Nina were also altered into square sails, 
that she -might work more steadily and securely. 1S83 G, C. 
Davtes Norfolk Broads ix, 67 In the old times the almost 
universal rig was the lateen, the most picturesque of all rigs, 
Comb. 1880 Daily Tel, 17 Sept., Lateen-rigged feluccas, 
b. A lateener. 

1836 Mark vat Midsh. Easy (1863) 275 Only three men 
were left in the latteens, and four in the galliot. 

Hence latee ner, a vessel with a lateen rig. _ 

1882 G. C. Davies Riv. if Broads Norf. 4- Snff. viii. 49 An 
eight-ton lateener. 1883 — Norfolk Broads ix. 68 One or 
two ancient craft at Norwich, are the only survivors of the 
old lateeners. 

t La’teful, a. Obs, [f. Late a. I + -ful.] Late 
in season. 

1382 Wyclif Jos. v. 7 An erthe tilyer abijdith precious 
fruyt of the erthe, paciently suffringe, til he receyue tyrrie- 
ful and lateful Iso 1388). _ 1388 — Has , vi. 3 He schal come 
as a reyn to vswhich is timeful and lateful [1382 latfe), ' 
Lateis, obs.' form of Lattice. 


LATENCY* 


+ La*tfelia.ess« Obs. rare . Also 4 latlynes* 
[f. next 4- -MSB,] a. Tardiness, b. Recency. * 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxx \ x [ '24 ]>at hulynea 
latlynesj J>at lie will hot bifclf. 1605 Raleigh Int rod. Hist'. 
Eng. (1693) 2 A Work difficult, as Well for the Antiquity, as 
the Latefinfess of things done, xfixo HeAley Si. Ang.Citii 
of God xv. xx. 557 The latelinesse of maturity, whereby they 
were not enabled to generation Viltill they were abOue one 
hundred yeares old. / ' /" 

tlja'telyj obs. [f. l.vte a.i 4- -lt i,] 

1 . Slow. 


ex 400 tr. Secret a Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 117 He, f>at yn 
goynge, hauys his pans large and latly, welfare shall folwe 
him yn all ins werkys. 

2 . Recent, late. ‘ 

1581 Stubbes Two Wunderf. Examples In Shaks. Sod, 

Papers (1849) IW 85 Remember thou thy lately plague, of 
blayne, Of botche, and bile. 

Lately (l^-tli), adv. [OF. ixitice (= ON. 
latliga), £ Imt- Late aX + -lice -i,Y 2 ; but mostly 
a mod. formation. (The inflected comparative and 
superlative are obs.l] 

•J 1 . Slowly, tardily, sluggishly ; reluctantly,’ 
sparingly, Obs. 

etoop Life of Guthlac xx. (1848) 80/12 Da andswarods 
he him laetlice. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxi. 15 Wise men 
of werldes witte wenes pat pai be Hghtwis .. & forthy [ai 
are latlier turned till shrift, a 1400 Relig. Pieces 'fr/, 
Thornton. MS. 17 pou sernys ilke a daye [at at noghtq 
avayles the, and euer mare ouer lattly [at it niay av'aile 
the. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret,, Gov. Lordsh. 55 Do he hit 
noght otter latly" ne ouer hastly. , lbul. 73 Sterynge of 
body, ne bathes vse but latly. Ibid, X14 Of a meene heutitj 
bytwen greet and lytill, latly spekyng, but mystere be. ] 
'[ 2 . After or beyond the usual pr proper time; 
behind time ; at a late hour, late. Obs. 

15x5 Barclay Egloges n, (X570) Avb/t That bath ma 
caused so lately to be here. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perl. 
(isgoj 2 A policie.. which they put in practise too lately: 
16x4 Lodge Seneca x Being badly lent, they are worse 
satisfied, and being unrestored are too lately complained of, 

3 . Not long since ; within a short time past; 

within recent times • recently, of late. 1 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 2x0/1 Latly, -Hyper, 1494 Fabyan Chron. , 
1. iv. ix There to buylde a Cytie in. the remembraunca of 
the Cytie of Troye lately subuerted. _ 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xiii. 6 Bot laitly licntit of my meir, I come of Edin* 
burch fra the Sessioun. 1526 TiNdale Acts xviii. 2 A. .iewe 
named Aquila, latly come from Ita.lL 1533 Gau RUM 
Pay (S. T. S.) J04 The sekkis , . quhilk ar rissine laitlie in the 
kirk. 1581 Savile Tacitus’ Hist.il. liii. (1591) 85 To enquird 
newes of the passengers which latelyest came from those 
quarters, xggt Sylvester DuBartas 1. vi, 1x31 ‘T wasfirst 
a green Tree; then a gallant Hull, Lately a Mushroom, noW 
a flying Gull. *645 Milton Tetracit, Wks. 1851 IV. 167 They 
were suspected of pollution by some sects of Philosophy and 
Religions of old, and latelier among the Papists. 1670 Lady 
Mary Bertie in xzth Rep. Hist. MSS , Comm, App. v. 2a 
There is letely come out a new play by Mr. Dreyden, a 1758 
Ramsay Pision vi. Thy graneing, and maneing, Have 
laitlie reich’d myne eir. *766 Goldsm. Vic, W. xvi. One of 
your tenants, whose mother is lately dead. 1849 MaCAPLaV 
Hist, Eng. ix. I. 469 The Exclusionists, lately so powerful, 
might rise in arms against him, ■ 


b. In comb, with ppl. adjs. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 230 Some vnexperlenced & lately- 
pressed souldiers, 1612 Drayton Polyolb. xVii. 267 The 
lately-passed times denominate the new. 1619 — Leg. Rbbi. 
Dk. Normandy exxi, Dealing abroad his latqly-pUrchas’d 
Prey. 1848 Buckley Iliad 239 With lately-whetted axes. ' 

If 4 . At a later time, subsequently. Obs, rare *“ l . 

1673 Wood Life 14 July, He said that he would leave it 
(being too long to recite) to a book that Would lately come 

t La'temost, a. obs. Forms : I loet(e)mest, 
(hlsetm.est'i, 3 latemist, -most, 7 latmost. [OE. 
ltet{e)mest, £. Imt Late aX + stiperl. suffix - meet :] 
Last. 

c 950 Lindisf Gosp. Luke xii. 59 Ne gtes Su Sona oSS 
uutedlice Sone hlsetmesto [Rushw. Imtemestu, Ags. Gosp. 
ytemystan] pricclu Su for^elde. ^973 Rns/rw. Gosp. John 
vi. 40 Aweco ic hine ofi Stem lsetemesta dse^e. c 1273 Lay, 
1 1080 [at was [e latembte [ earlier text utemesten] read 
[at Custance iwar[ dead, la 1300 Death 49 in O.E. Misc , 
171 [e latemest dai de[ haue 3 ibrouhit. a 1638 Mede Wks, 
(1672) iii, 597 The latmost Head is counted both a Seventh 
and an Eighth, though in truth it he hut the Seventh 
according to the Vision. Ibid. 609 The latter times of the 
Fourth Kingdom .. are the latmost times of the last times, 
or last times in special. 

Lateu (l^-t’n), v. [f. Late tx.f + -ek.] a. 
intr. To become or grow late. b. trans. To 
make l ate. Hence La’tening vbt/sb, and ppl. a, 

x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. iti. y. Meanwhile the rich 
summer iatens. X887 Athenaeum 19 Feb. 252/2 The.. cal- 
culation of fifty minutes’ latening l of the moon] every day. 
1889 Pull Mall G. 14 Nov. 2/1 The first numbers of the new 
daily will have to go to press as early as it p.m., latening 
the hour by degrees. 1890 Temple Bar Aug. 474 At this 
latening season. r 

Laten, obs. f. Latin var. Lat test; obs.fwf.LET. 

Latence (I/'Tens). rate. [f. Latent a. : see 
-knce.] ■ =next. ■ 

1794 Goleridgk Destiny Nations iii, Infinite Love Whose 
latence is the plenitude of all. 


Latency (l^’t&isi). [f. Latent a. \ ■ see -enotvI 
The condition or quality of being latent ; concealed 
condition, nature, or existence; rAr-. in ,/BioL (see 
quot. 1888). ; . : . . / - ' 

011638 Mede Wks. ixfq-xi v. 921 By the Woman in the 
Wilderness, I understand the condition of tlm, true Church 
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in respect of her Latency and Invisibility to the eyes of 
man. 1794PALEY Evid. (1800) II. n. vii. igs.Which unde- 
signedness is gathered from their latency, their minuteness, 
their obliquity [etc.]. 1817 Chalmers A stron. Disc, iv, 

(1852) 93 Beneath the surface of all that the eye can rest 
upon, there lies the profoundness of a most unsearchable 
latency. 1883 Tyndall in Times 28 May 5 Every great 
scientific generalisation . .is preceded by a period of latency, 
to use a medical term. 1883 Proc. Roy. Sec. Lond, XXXV. 
a8t On the Variations of Latency in certain Skeletal 
Muscles of some different Animals. 1888 Syd. Sac. Lex., 
Latency, t a term applied to certain dispositions, powers, 
capabilities, ot faculties, which may lie concealed in a plant, 
an animal, or a race, and only become manifest when the 
necessary conditions for their development are supplied. 
1890 Nature it Dec. X23 The transfer and latency of heat. 
1898 Allbutt'' s Syst. Med. V. 173 The extreme latency of 
the tubercle bacillus postulated by some writers. 

Lateness (le l *tnes). Also 1 la&tays, 4-5 lat- 
B.es(se, [OE. Iseines, f. Ixt Late a. 1 + -nes -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being late. a. Slow- 
ness. (Now dial.) b. The being advanced in 
some period of time. c. The being behind usual 
or proper time. d. Recency. 

£1050 ByrktfertK s Handhoc i n A nglia (1885) V II 1 . 308 Eall 
swa (were sunnan lastnys binnan feower x ear a faece. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipdane) 19 f>e lames of be houre. 
c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret., Gov. Lardsh. 89 f>e souerayn vertu 
maynteignes alle binges, ffor it genes latnesse, and it makys 
swyftnesse. 1587 Golding De Mornay viii. (1617) 112 Thus 
do ye see the latenesse of the Westerne Nations. 1727 Swift 
Lei. to Gay 23 Nov., Whs, 1841 II. 6ro Your lateness in 
life, .might be improper to begin the world with, but almost 
the eldest men may hope to see changes in a court. 1750 Cos- 
tard Dissert Kesitah 29 A farther proof of the lateness of that 
Composition [jc. the Book of Job], 1840 ThirlWall Greece 
VII. 3ti The lateness of the season. 1874 Savce Coni par. 
Philol. vl 216 The existence of compounds in a language 
may be considered a mark of lateness. 1881 Fitch Led. 
Teaching 74 A systematic record for each pupil of these 
particulars :. .(3) absence ; (4) lateness. 1883 Bookseller May 
454/2 Its palpable lateness of date. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., 
Latn'ss, delay, slowness. 

Latent (latent), a. [ad. L. latent-em, pres, 
pple. of latere to be hidden. Cf. F. latent .] Hid- 
den, concealed (+ rarely const, from) ; present or 
existing, but not manifest, exhibited, or developed. 
(The opposite of patent.) 

Latent ambiguity, in Law, a doubt as to the meaning of 
a document, not patent from the document itself, but raised 
by the evidence of some extrinsic and collateral matter 
(Wharton Law Lex. 1848). 

1616 Buiaokar, Latent , hiden, or secret. 1624 Gataickr 
Transubst., etc. 107 The pretence of a Church and Religion 
like to theirs in former ages canot..be defended. .. Some 
will haue it to haue beene latent and invisible for 800 . . 
yeers. 1631 Baxter Inf, Bapt. 241 Though the Historicall 
part have some latent corruption in it. *671 J. Webster 
Metallogr. iii. 55 A metalline plastick principle latent in it, 
1689 T. Plunket Char. GoodConunander Prol., New Neces- 
sities Will things produce, now latent from the wise. 1736 
Butler A nal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 1 . 26 We know not what latent 
powers and capacities they [brutes] may be endued with. 
1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks, 1842 II. 530 An 
exertion of a latent genius. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 
100 Under this apparent concord a great schism was latent. 
Ibid. v. 568 The meaning latent under this specious phrase. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule xv. 241 The latent force of character 
that underlay all her submissive gentleness. 1879 Hadijam 
Apost. Slice, iv. 80 DOUinger’s expression, that the Episco- 
pate was from the first latent in the, Apostolate. 

b. Of material things. ? Obs. 

_ 1646 SrnT. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 223 That most 
insects are latent, from the setting of the 7 Starres. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 138 His admirable writings of 
mathematics are latent with some private possessors, c 1690 
Scottow in Harper's Mag. Mar. (1883] 391/2 A snake which 
Lay Latent in the Tender Grass. 1700 Dryden Ajax 4 
Ulysses 172 The glitt’ring helm by moonlight will proclaim 
The latent robber. 1769 Gray Ode for Music 3rd Air, Thy 
liberal heart . . Shall raise from earth the latent gem To glitter 
on the diadem. 

c. That is really but not evidently what is im- 
plied by the sb. ; disguised, rare. 

1662 J. Bahgravk Pope Alex. VII (1867) *9 This latent 
nuntio gave over his fruitless design. 1723 Pore Qdyss. in. 
54 Then first approaching to the elder guest. The latent 
goddess in/ these words addrest. 1892 Stevenson Across 
the Plains i. 26 , 1 had been but a latent emigrant, now I was 
to be branded once more, and put apart with my fellows. 

d. Path, * Applied to diseases, the usual symp- 
toms of which are not manifest, and to symptoms 
which do not appear under conditions in which 
they are natural’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). Also 
latent period, the period during which a disease 
lurks in the system before manifesting its presence. 

1684 [see Latic], _ 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Cancer, 
Primitive Cancer, is that which comes of it self, and appears 
at first about the bigness of a Pea or Bean, causing an inward 
continual and pricking Pain ; during wh'ch time it is call’d an 
Occult, Latent, or Blind Cancer, 1834 J. Forbes Laenncc's 
Dis. Chest fed. 4) 97 The constant presence of a catarrhal 
affection ofthe lungs, either latent or manifest. *837 M. Hall 
Med. 143 Rubeola is unequivocally contagious. A latent 
period of from ten to fourteen days intervenes between ex- 
posure and the development of the febrile symptoms. *897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV, g The foregoing train of symptoms 
being , . known as those of ‘gouty dyspepsia' or as ‘sup- 
pressed \ ‘anomalous ’ or latent gout. 

e. Physics. Latent electricity : see quot. 1885, 
Latent heat : see Heat sb. 2 c; so f latent caloric. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sen 4 Art II. 334 Latent caloric 
may become sensible in a variety of ways, 1883 Watson & 
Bukbury Math. Theory Eledr. 4 Magn, I. 83 The fluid of 


either kind in any electrified body in excess of that of the 
opposite kind is called the Free Electricity of the body, and 
the remaining fluids of the body, consisting of equal amounts 
of fluids of opposite kinds, together constitute what is called 
the Latent, Combined or Fixed Electricity of the body. 

f. Pot. and Loot. 

1787 Families of Plants I. 263 The rudiments of eight 
anthers latent in the bottom of the flower. 1826 Kirby & 
Spence Entom. IV. 348 Latent (Latens) when it [the post 
dorsolum] is covered by the mesothorax. 1836 Henslow 
Diet. Bot. T erms, Latent, lying-dormant till excited by some 
particular stimulus; as the adventitious buds occasionally 
developed in trees. 

g. Photogr. 

c 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sci, I. 157/2 The latent picture 
becomes developed. *878 Abney Treat. Photogr. id. 18 The 
invisible image is frequently termed latent, an appellation 
•which, though convenient, is yet open to some criticism. 

Hence I»a - tently adv., in a latent manner, so as 
to be hidden or invisible ; La'tentness, latency. 

xfigi Raleigh's Ghost 103 Who would not affirm that a 
certain understanding . . were invisibly and latently in the 
said things? *660 J. Durham Comm. Rev. xii, 531 Her 
latentnesse and inconspicuousnesse. 1684 T. Burnet Theory 
Earth 1. 285 Neither can we . . judge . , of what things the 
memory may be still latently conserv’d. 1837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sci. iv. v. I. 343 The lateral support .. was 
supplied latently. 

Later (]/ u t3i), a. and adv. Also 6 Sc. laitter. 
[f. Late aP- + -er 3 . (The OE. comparative la! or 
is represented by Latter a. ; the modem word is 
a new formation.)] 

A. adj. More late; coming at a longer interval 
after the usual or proper time ; further advanced in 
a period ; more recent. 

1539 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Classen a, I have folowed 
Ptolomaius in certaine pointes . . In th’ other, 1 have used 
later writers travelles. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. 1 . 5 The laitter historiographers, 1632 Milton Pen- 
seroso ror Or what (though rare) of later age, Ennobled 
hath the Buskind stage. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ty P. 
75 This seems to be of later date than that of Canorein. 
1784 Cowper Tirec. no In early days the conscience has 
in most A quickness, which in later life is lost. 1871 Moki.ky 
Voltaire (1886) 8 The strange and sinister method of assault 
upon religion which we of a later day watch with wondering 
eyes. 1878 R. H. Hutton Scott ii. 19 The later border songs 
of his own country. 

B. adv. At a later time or period; subse- 
quently. Later on: subsequently. 

1348 UnALL, etc. Erasnt, Par. Matt. ii. 1-2 Christe is no 
■where knowen later or with more diffieultie, than in., princes 
courtes. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Tran. 393 The Tide 
and Ebbe coming sooner or later. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 613 
To destroy, or unimmortal make All kinds, and for destruc- 
tion to mature Sooner or later. 18^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iv. I. 518 Three days later the King informed the House 
that [etc.]. 1868 Freeman Norm. Long. (1876) II. vii. 127 
A foretaste of what was to come fifteen years later. 1882 
Times 12 July 5 The Admiral ran up the signal . . and later 
on sent the Bittern and Beacon to assist in the work. 

Comb. 1823 Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 273 Leave 
we the clouds of ancient story, For scenes of later-parted 
glory. 

Later, obs. form of Latter a. 

Later ad (lseTersed), adv. Anat. [f. L. later-, 
latus side + -ad (see Dextrad).] Towards the side. 

18x4 Wishart Scarpa's Hernia 1. 79 note. More dorsad 
and laterad and yet more to the dermal aspect. 18B8 A nter. 
frut. Psychol. 1 . 492 Caudad the cells were connected with 
the postero-lateral column, while cepbalad and laterad they 
could be seen to be connected with the direct cerebellar tract. 

Lateral (lateral), a. and sb. [ad. L. lateralis, 
f. later-, latus side. Cf. F. lateral .] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the side; situated at or 
issuing from the side ; side-. +In quot. 1600, of 
a look : Directed sideways. 

Lateral branch (of a family) : a branch descended from a 
brother or sister of a person in the direct line of descent. 
Lateral moraine i see the sb. t fudge lateral : an assessor ; 
cf. side judge. 

1600 B. Jonson Underwoods xxiii. (In A ut harem), One 
coming with a lateral view, Unto a cunning piece wrought 
perspective, Wants faculty to make a censure true. 1611 
Florid, Loteralc, laterall, of one or some side, belonging 
to a side. 1681 W, Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 779 
A Judge-lateral, adsessor. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., 
fudge Lateral, one that assists and sits on the Bench with 
another Judge ; an Assessour. 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's 
Amphith. 287 The four lateral Arches at the two greatest 
Gates. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 289 He has 
but one son, whose name is Jesse, which has been much of 
a family name in the lateral branches. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. 1 1 . 200, 1 . . found my way to a lateral portal which 
was the every-day entrance to the mansion. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xxxi. There is produced the appearance of two 
persons moving in opposite directions, constitutingwbat has 
been termed a lateral mirage 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1863) I. vii. 284 By a lateral movement they reached tne 
hanks of the river, i860 Tyndall Glue. n. xviii, 325 In 
virtue of the quicker central flow the lateral ice is subject to 
an oblique strain. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880I 14 He 
should.. let his motions be as little lateral as possible. *874 
Micki.ethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 23 All the main en- 
trances, whether western or lateral. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
118 The river and its lateral streams. 

+ 2 . Existing or moving side by side. Of winds : 
Coming from the same half (eastern or western) 
of the horizon. Also in comb, lateral-sited adj. 

ci6ix Chapman Iliad ix. 4 As, two lateral-sited winds (the 
West wind and the N orth)Meete at the Thracian seas hlacke 
breast. 1633 ‘SwAN Spec. M. \ 1670) 143 Eurus on the one 
side and Csecias on the other, being. . lateral winds pertinent 


LATERAL. 

to the East. *634 H. L’Estrange Chits. I (1655) 221 The 
Commons Charge-.and the Earls Defence run lateral and in 
pale each with other. 166a Hobbes Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 
VII. 42 It must needs move the air before it, even to the 
earth, and the earth repel it, and so make lateral winds 
every way'. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 705 Eurus and Zephir, 
with thir lateral noise. Sirocco and Libecchio. 

3 . Specific scientific uses. 

a. Anat. and Zool. Situated on one side or other 
of the mesial plane, as lateral eye , fin, lobe, ven- 
tricle. 

1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 50 This Plexus 
reaches from one lateral Ventricle to the other, passing 
under the Fornix, above the third Ventricle. i8z6 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. IV. 314 Lateral . . when they [eyes] are 
placed in the side of the head. 1830 R. Knox Beclard's 
Anat. 232 The external ligaments are .. placed at the two 
sides of the articulation, and for this reason are called lateral 
ligaments. 1840 E. Wilson Anat ; Vade M. (1842) 340 The 
lateral sinuses are often unequal in size. 1870 Rolleston 
Anvn, Life Introd. 62 The sensory organs developed in 
Fish, in connection with the * lateral line ’. x88o Gunthf.r 
Fishes 68 The articulation with the vertebral column is 
effected by a pair of lateral condyles. 

b. Pot. Belonging to, situated or borne upon 
the side of an organ, as lateral bud, flower, petal. 

1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 306 Umbels 
on fruit-stalks, both lateral, and terminating, 1787 Families 
of Plants I. 5 'The lateral divisions of the exterior corol. 
1830 LiNDi.EYiVtf/. Syst. Bot. 2x6 The two carpellary leaves 
of which the fruit is formed are lateral, or right and left 
with respect to the common axis of the inflorescence. 1837 
Macgillivray Withering' s Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 88 Lateral 
flowers destitute of germen. 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot. 155 Lateral shoots arise far most frequently at a greater 
distance from the apex of the stem than the youngest leaves. 

e. Path. Of diseases : (a) Affecting the side 
or sides of the body ; (b) confined to one side of 
the body (see quots.) ; (c) (of curvature of the 
spine) directed sideways. 

1724 Bailey, Lateral Disease [tr. L. morbus lateralis ], the 
Pleurisy. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Palsy, Lateral 
Palsy, called also Hemiplegia, is the same disease with the 
paraplegia; only that it affects hut one side of the body. 
1832 Miller Practice Surg. (ed. 2) xxiv. 303 Lateral curva- 
ture of the spine. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl.' Med. XIII. 453 
That form of chronic myelitis called lateral sclerosis. 

d. Surg. Lateral operation : a mode of cutting 
for the stone, in which the prostate gland and neck 
of the bladder are divided laterally. Also lateral 
lithotomy. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Lithotomy , The lateral opera- 
tion, invented by Frere Jacques . . of the third order of 
S. Francis. 1730 Hist. Litteraria I. 416 The lateral Opera- 
tion for the Extraction of the Stone. 1870 T. Holmes Syst. 
Surgery (ed. 2) IV. 1059 The causes of death after lateral 
lithotomy are the following. 

e. Conch. Situated on one side or other of the 
hinge, as lateral tooth. 

1816 T. Brown Elem. Conehol. 20 Lateral Teeth are teeth 
which diverge from the umbo. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. 
Hist. II. 106 Shell regular, inequivalve, inequilateral; a 
single primary tooth in each valve.. no lateral teeth. 

ff. Math. Of a quantity: Of the first power. 
Of equations : Linear. Obs. 

1674 S. Jbake Arith. (1701) iv, iv. iv. 643 If 170304 782 be 
divided .. by 1250, the Quotient shall be Quadratical, and 
if by 6480, the Quotient shall be Lateral. Ibid., If then 
the lateral Coefficient 15, and Voi6o, and VC1250, and 
yqq 6480 be made Sursolids, they shall produce four Homo- 
geneal Species of Affections. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Lateral Equation fin Algebra), such an Equation as has but 
one Root. 

g. Cryst. Applied to those axes of a crystal or 
crystalline form which are inclined to the main or 
‘ vertical ’ axis ; also to edges, faces, or angles, con- 
nected with such axes. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 104 Lateral edges 
are the edges of the lateral faces of the lable, so that there 
are eight lateral edges in a four-sided table. 1823 H. J. 
Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 207 Class g. Lateral solid 
angles replaced by single planes inclining on the superior 
edges. 1851 Richardson Geol. v. (1855) 86 The edges pro- 
duced by the meeting of the lateral planes, are termed 
lateral edges. 1868 Dana Min. Introd. 21 [The Hexagonal] 
system differs from the Tetragonal in having three equal 
lateral axes ., instead of two; theverticah.isatrightangles 
to the lateral. 

h. Physics and Mechanics. Acting or placed at 
right angles to the line of motion or of strain. 

Lateral pressure or stress, a pressure or stress at right 
angles to the length, as of a beam or bridge. 

Lateral strength, strength which resists a tendency to 
fracture arising from lateral pressure. (Webster, 1864.) 

1803 Jf. Wood Princ. Meek. vii. 154 When the lateral 
motion is entirely prevented by the adhesion of the body to 
the plane. 1881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
§ 441. 193 We must now proceed to the method of forming 
lateral joints. 1883 J. A. L. Waddell Syst. Iron Railr. 
Bridges fapan 246 Lateral Rod . . Lateral Strut . , Lateral 
System, 

B. sb. 

1 . A lateral or side part, member, or object ; + a 
wind that is * lateral’ (see A. 2) to another (obs .) ; 
a lateral shoot, tooth, branch, etc. 

1633 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 145 These winds . . if at any 
time they blow up rain.. then continue it by the space of a 
whole day. The reason of which 1 take to be, because . . 
their laterals, not being absolutely of the same quality, may 
arise together with them and so bring Rain. 1730 A. 
Gordon Maffei’s Amphith. 298 In the Walls of these 
Laterals are’ two Hollows. 1851 Beck's Florist 107 As 
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laterals are produced, I pinch them off; but I never stop 
the main stem. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 157 Chiton 
Squamosus . . lingual teeth 3 ; median small, laterals large. 
1856 Olmsted Slave Sta'es 366 From this trunk [road] 
there are many laterals, i860 Df.lamer Kitch. Gard, (1861) 
177 Look over tomatoes, and suppress all useless laterals. 
1866 Tate Brit. Alollusks iii. 50 The term laterals is em- 
ployed . . to designate a series of teeth between the rachidian 
and the uncini. 1887 Pall Mall G. 22 June 5/2 llissus . . 
would not make a lateral for an irrigating ditch in Colorado. 

T 2 . One of a series of numbers in arithmetical 
progression from which a series of ‘triangular’ 
numbers are formed by the summation of each 
successive term and all those preceding it. See 
Figurate a. Obs. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 162. 
Laterality (lseterae-liti). [f. prec. + -ity,] 
fa. The quality of having (distinct) sides; (right- 
or left-) sidedness; also, the condition of being 
sideways. Obs. b. (See quot. 1894.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ilfi. iv. v. 187 This preva- 
lency is uncertainly placed in the laterallity, or custom 
determines its indiflferency. Ibid. 191 These lateralities in 
man are not only fallible, if relatively determined unto each 
other, but made in reference unto the heavens and quarters 
of the Globe. Ibid. 192 We may as reasonably conclude 
a right and left laterallity in the Ark or naval! edifice of 
Noah. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Laterality, the side-being, 
or being side-ways of a thing. 1894 Gould Illustr. Viet. 
Med., Laterality , excessive development on one side. 

Lateralized (loe'teralaizd) , ppl. a. [f. Lateral 
a. + -ize + -ed 1 .] Rendered lateral in position ; 
placed at the side. Lateralized operation — lateral 
operation. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 400 The lateralised. .operation 
for stone. 1891 Sir D. WrLSON Right Hand 198 The 
viscera of the quadruped have the same general lateralised 
position as in man. 

Laterally ijae'terali), adv. [f. Lateral a. + 
-LY 2 . j At the side ; to or from the side ; in a side 
direction ; sideways. 

1561 Eden tr. Cortez' Arte Haitig. 1. viii. 10 The inferior 
parte is moued. .laterally. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. lip. 
jv. i, 181 Pectinals, or such as have their bones made laterally 
like a comb. 1694 W. Holder Disc. cone. Time 89 The 
Days whereof are set Laterally after and against the Columns 
of [the] Golden Number. 1797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg's 
Trav. (ed. 2j III. lxxx. 259 A rope, .was fastened laterally 
to a wall. 1857 C. Bronte Professor I. x. 160 [She] 
turned her eye laterally on me. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
v. 38 The greater portion of it [the water] escaping later- 
ally from the glacier. 1861 Hulme tr. Moqum-l'andou 11. 
in. iii. 96 The rostrum [of the Crayfish] is dentated laterally. 
1866 Howells Venet. Life 128 They, .abandoned the main 
subject of dispute and took up the quarrel laterally. 

Lateral! (lse'teran). [ad. L. Later an-a, Later- 
an-um.\ The name of a locality in Rome, originally 
the site of the palace belonging to the family of 
the Plautii Laterani, afterwards of the palace of the 
popes of the same name, and the cathedral church 
known as St. John Lateran [L. Sancti Joannis in 
Later ano). Also attrib, or as adj. ( = Eccl. L. 
Later anensis), esp. with reference to the five general 
councils of the Western Church held in the church 
of St. John Lateran. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1568 [Nero] let hit rere a noble 
court .. & clupede laterane [v.r. be court laterane]. Ibid. 
1573 f>e verste churche me let in be world rere, Seint 

i ones de lateran. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 18 b, 
'he decrees of the last counsel of Laterane. Ibid. 19 Then 
called he a Counsell agaynste the nexte yeare, to begynne 
at Rome . . in the Churche Laterane. 1692 Burnet Past. 
Care v. 92 The Thirteenth Canon of the Third Lateran 
Council runs thus. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A church 
called S- John of Lateran. Ibid., Canons Regular of the 
Congregation of the Lateran. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. I. 333 The decision of the Lateran council. 1896 Ch. 
Times 1 May 505/4 The Lateran and Tridentine dogma of 
Transubstantiation. 

Lateran, Sc. form of Latrine and Leotern. 
Lateratour, obs. form of Literature. 
Lateri- (larteri), combining form of L. later-, 
latus side, in scientific terms : cf. Latero-. JhaTeri- 
cirmbent (-kwmbent) a. [L. cumbent-em , pr. pple. 
of cumbereio lie], lying ontheside. Lateri-fLexion 
[cf. F. laterifexiori], a flexion or bending sideways; 
lateral curvature ( Cent . Diet.). Laterifloral, 
-florous (-flovral, -flo«T3s) adjs. Bot. [L. flor-, 
fids flower], having lateral flowers. Laterifolious 
(-teu-lbs) a. Bot. [L. folium leaf], of flowers: see 
quot. Iia terigrade (-grF'd) a. Zool. [L. - grad-us 
walking], belonging to the group Laterigradx of 
spiders, which run sideways; sb. a spider of this 
group ; so Laterigradous a. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1855). Iia'terinerved (-noivd), -ne'rvousa., (of 
leaves) having lateral nerves. Laterive-rsion, a 
turning or deviation to one side. 

1883 Wilder & Gage Anat. Technol. (Cent.), * Lateri- 
cumbent, with a block transversely under the neck. 1888 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *LateriJloral, having at the side flowers. 
1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Lateriflorus . . *lateriflorous. 
*760 J. Lee Inlrod.Bot. in. xxi. (1765) 218 * Laterifolious, 
such as come out at the Side of the Base of the. Leaf. 
1887 A/ner. Hat. XXI. 966 The Thomisidae, or *laterigrade 
spiders. 1866 Treas. Bot., * Laterinerved, straight-veined, 
like the leaves of grasses. 1898 G. E. Herman Vis. W omen 
x. 103 *Lateriversion is either normal . . or results from the 
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uterus being pulled aside by adhesions, or pushed aside by 
a swelling. 

Laterite (loedercit). Min. [f. L. later brick 
+ -ITE 1 .] A red, porous, ferruginous rock, form- 
ing the surface covering in some parts of India and 
south-western Asia. 

1807 F. Buchanan fourn.fr. Madras II. 460 In general, 
the Laterite, or brick-stone, comes very near the surface. 
1871 Tylor Prim.' Cult. I. 53 In the gravel-beds of Europe, 
the laterite of India, and other more superficial localities. 

attrib. 1851 R. F. Burton Goa 17 6 A pile of laterite rock 
rising abruptly from a level expanse of sand. 1S86 Guille- 
Mard Cruise Marchesa II. 327 The red laterite roads. 

Lateritic (beterPtik), a. [f. prec. + -IC.J Re- 
sembling or of the nature of laterite. 

1847 Capt. Newbold in fml. Asiatic Soc. Bengal XIV. 
305 Lateritic sandstone. 1880 V. Bail fungle Life lud. 

1. 4 A very notable change . . from a swampy alluvium into 
a lateritic gravel. 

Lateriticms (ltcteri-Jss), a. Also laterieeous 
(in mod. American Diets.), [f. L. lateritius, -Icitts, 

i. later brick : see -itious L] Pertaining to or re- 
sembling brick ; of the colour of brick, brick-red : 
said chiefly of urinary deposits. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Lateritious, made of brick, or like 
brick. 1658 Phillips, Laiencions. 1733 Cheyne Eng. 
Malady 11. xi. § 2 (1734) 229 The Water . . never witli a 
gross or full lateritious Sediment, 1763 E. Stone in Phil. 
Trans. LI II. 200 The longer they are kept the more they 
incline to a cinnamon or lateritious colour. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 418 A secretion of thick lateritious urine. 

t La-termore, a. obs. [A double comp. f. 
Later + -MOUE.] Later, last. 

1548 Udall, etc. Eras/u. Par. Mark i. 12-15 Is it.meete 
that the carnall be fyrste, and that latermore, wliiche is 
spirituall and gostely. 

Laterne, obs. form of Lantern. 

Latero- (lae-tem), taken as combining form of 
L. later-, latus side : cf. Lateri-. Prefixed to Eng. 
words, forming compounds, usually hyphened (a) 
in sense ‘ pertaining to the side (and another part) ’, 

* pertaining to the side of (a specified structure) 
e.g. latero-anterior, - caudal , - cervical , -dorsal, 
-marginal, -nuchal, -posterior, -ventral adjs. ; (b) 

* on or towards the side’, e.g. latero-f exion, -prone 
adj., -pulsion, -version. 

1848 Johnston in Proc. Berm. Hat. Club II. No. 6. 296 
There are four eyes in two *latero-anterior groups. 1852 
Dana Crust. 1. 625 Latero-anterior spines large. 1083 
Comstock lntrod. Entomol. 1. ix, 219 *Latero-caudal 
angles of the head unarmed. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Latero- 
cervical, relating to a side and a neck, or to the side of the 
neck. * Latero-dorsal, situated on the side of the back. 
1857 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif. 54 This inflexion may 
take place anteriorly, posteriorly, or laterally, and lias been 
styled accordingly anteflexion, retroflexion, and *latero- 
flexion. 1869 T. H. Tanner Pract. Med. (ed. 6) II. 349 
Where the uterus is bent and its. fundus fixed to the right 
or left side, the cervix remaining in the median line (latero- 
fiexion) this deviation from the natural position will [etc.]. 
1881-2 W. S. Kent Man. Infusoria II. 792 A few postero- 
marginal or caudal, but never a continuous series of *latero- 
marginal setae. 1872 Coues Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 
734 * Latero- nuchal feathers elongated. 1852 Dana 
Crust. 1. 217 The *latero-posterior margin is somewhat 
less oblique. .1856 Woodward Mollusca 446 The latero 
po.sterior margins of the body. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 340 The patient being placed on the back, or else in 
the *latero-prone position. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Latero- 
pulsion, an involuntary impulse towards one or other side. 
1881-2 w. S. Kent Man. Infusoria II. 790 The composi- 
tion of each of the *latero-ventral rows. 1869 T. H. Tanner 
Pract. Med. (ed. 6) II. 351 Supposing the fundus to be in- 
clined to one side of the body while the os uteri looks to- 
wards the opposite side (*lateroversion), there will [etc.]. 

Lates, obs. form of Lattice. 

Latescent (L'te-sent), a. [ad. L. laiescent-em, 
pr. pple. of latest ere, inceptive of latere to be hid.] 
Becoming latent, hidden, or obscure. So Z>ate’s- 
cen.ee, latescent condition or quality. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. XXX.J185 9) II. 215 This 
obscuration can be conceived in every infinite degree, be- 
tween incipient latescence and irrecoverable latency. Ibid. 
xxxii. II. 251 The under play of the latescent activities, 
f Lateship. Obs. rare ~ x . In 4 latschipe. 
[f. Late a. 1 + -ship,] Slowness, sluggishness. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E.T.S.) 523/26 
J>orw hi-ginnyng vertu encrescej), And {>orw latschipe hit is 
wij>-drawe & cesej>. 

Latesome (l<?'ts»m), a. (and adv.). Obs. exc. 
dial. Also 4 latsom, -sum. [ OE. Isetsum, f, Ixt 
Late ad +-some.] Backward; slow, sluggish; late. 

n. . O. E. Chron. an. 1089 (Laud MS.) Waes swiSe leetsum 
gear on come. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 793 He es swyft 
to spelt, .And latsom and slaw for to here. 1382 Wyclif 
Exod. iv, 10 Y am of more latsum and of more slow tongue. 
c 1450 Mironr Saluacioun 1142 And broght hym preciouse 
giftes and latsomest to fynd. 1469 Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 
2i Whether is so latesum in this cuntrey, that men can 
neither well gett come nor hay. 1847 Whistle-Binkie (Scot. 
Songs) (18901 II. 200 We've dandered baith latesome and 
early. 1877-89 in N. IV. Line. Gloss. 

Hence + Latesomeness. 

«i34o Hampole Psalter xx iii. 3 Wha is sett here for lat- 
sumnes. 1357 Lay Folks Cateck. 528 Of this syn [slauthe] 
comes.. latsumnesse or lite to draw opon lenthe Any gode 
dede that we sal do. 

Latesse, obs. form of Lattice. 

Latest (latest), a. 1 {adv. , sb.). Also 5 lattest. 
[A mod. superlative f. Lateul 1 + -est, the connexion 


of Last a. (repr. OE. latest, latst), -with the posi- 
tive having been obscured by its change of form 
and its independent sense-development.] 

1 . = Last. Now arch, and poet. 

[c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 363 The see grauel is lattest for 
to drye, And lattest may thow therwith edilie.] 1588 Shaks. 

L. L. L. v. ii. 797 Now at the latest minute of the houre, 
Giant vs your loues. 1591 Troub. Raigne K. John (t6n) 

29 1 le fight it out unto the latest man. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 

28 To leaue that latest, which concemes him first. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 337 The thinnest or latest part of 
the milk ofa Mate. 1619 Drayton Idea No. 61 Now at the 
last gaspe of Loues latest Breath. 1669 Dryden Tyr. Love 

v. 1 Tis done, tyrant, this is thy latest hour. 1795 Southey 
foan of Arc 1. 320, I had her latest look of earthty love, 

I felt her hand’s last pressure. 1821 Keats Isabella xliii, 
How she might , . sing to it one latest lullaby. 1864 Tennyson 
Enoch A. 723 For Phillip's dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landward, 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano u 
i. 1, I, Fergant, living now my latest days. 

absol. c 1440 Girald. Hist. Irel. 26 Thay wer fyrst y-sete 
yn ke latest of Jie host. 

2 . Most late ; most recent. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. vi. 1 The latest newes we heare, 
Is that [etc.]. 1825 Southey T. Paraguay Ded. viii, 'lake 
therefore now thy Father’s latest lay, . . Perhaps his last. 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 3/2 The latest .. of these 
speeches. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 198/1 The passengers in 
all except the latest trains are as a rule orderly enough. 
1900 F. Anstey Brass Bottle i. 5 Let’s have a look at 
Beevor’s latest performance. 

b. Pbr. At {the) latest: at the most advanced 
hour, at the most distant date (cf. An prep. 25 c). 

1884 Times 30 Jan. 9/3 Between February, or March at 
latest, and May. 

3 . quasi -adv. (e.g. in Comb, with ppl. adjs. : cf. 
Late adv. 7). 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 18 My fairest, my espous’d, my 
latest found. 1864 Tennyson Enoch A. 150 Nursing the 
sickly babe, her latest-born. 

Late-wake, corrupt form of Lykewake. 

1771 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1769, 112 The Late-wake 
is a ceremony used at funerals. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 

vi. xxxiv, Bid Ninian’s convent light their shrine. For 
late-wake of De Argentine. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish xxiv. 
222 The body was., removed to Mr. Mutc.hkin’s brew-house, 
where the lads and lassies kept the late wake. 

Latewar, variant of Lectuary. 
t La teward, a. and adv. Obs. Also 5-6 lat- 
■ward. [f. Late a. 1 + -ward.] A. adj. 

1 . Late, slow, backward : said mostly of fruit and 
crops ripening, and seasons of the year. 

1538 Elyot Viet., Corduni fatnunt, latewardehaye. Cordi 
agni, kitewarde lambes. 1546 Supplic. Poore Commons 
(E. E. T. S.) 71 They rnighte not gather their grapes nor 
frutes twyse, but must leue the latward fruit. 1587 Golding 
Ve Mornay viii. 93 If Greece were to lateward therein [the 
studie of wisedome], where shall the antiquitie thereof be 
found among the Gentiles? 1589 Fleming Virg, Georg 1.9 
There Vesper or th euening doth kindle lateward lights. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 501 Trees which be late-ward and 
keep their fruit long ere they ripen. 1611 Cotgr., Amtre- 
saison , . . a late harvest, a lateward yeare. a 1659 Osborn 
Ess. iii. Wks. (1673) 568 The Garden having not yet pro- 
duced any Fruit so lateward. 1719 London &Wise Cotnpl. 
Gard. 273 We sow our last Cucumbers about the tenth or 
twelfth of this Month, to have some lateward ones. 1745 
tr. Columella's Husb. xi. ii, Now it is time to have finished 
the digging and dressing of your lateward rosebeds. 

2 . Pertaining to a late period, rare. 

1577 Harrison England n. ix. (1877) I. 190 Such also was 
the lateward estimation of them [the old laws] that [etc.]. 

IB. adv. 

1 . Of late, recently. 

1471 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett, No. 670 III. 6 As myche 
plesyer and hertys ease as I have latward causyd you to 
have trowbyll and thowght. 1649 Bp. Hall Confirm. (1651) 
28 Deducing it self through all the ages of the Church, 
(though lateward not without some taint of superstitious 
interspersions). 

2 . Late, after the due time or season. 

157a Mascall Plant. $ Graff, v. 24 Whether the tree he 
forwarde or not, or to be graffed soone or latewarde. 1573 
Tusser Husb. xlvi. (1878) 101 Who soweth too lateward, 
hath seldome good seed. 1609 Bible (Douay) fer._ ii. _ 31 
Am I become a wildernes to Israel, or a lateward springing 
land ? 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar, Clergy in, § 13 The cited 
clergy and laity doe now thus late-wara discusse de iure. 
1659 Torriano, Sero, late, or latewaid. 

3 . ? Towards the last. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 622 The most losse turned euer 
latewarde vpon y“ Englysh partie. 

Also J* Z.a*tewards adv., lately, recently. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 13 The Butts of Malmseys late- 
wards brought into this.. Realm. 

f La'tewardly, a. Obs. rare. [f. Lateward 
+ -LY 1 .] «= Lateward a. 1. 

1573 Tusser Husb. xxi. (1878) 56 Leaue latewardly rering, 

t La'tewardly, adv. Obs . [f. as prec. + 

-by 2 .] a. Of late, lately, b. At a late date. 

1720 Strype S tends Surv. Lond, 1. 6 This our City of 
London was also walled with Stone in the Time of the 
Roman Government here; but yet very latewardly [edd. 
1598-1633 lately]. For it seemeth not to have been waked 
in the Year of our Lord ccxcvi. 1721 — Eccl. Mem. II. i. 9 
His tutors were latewardly much detained at court. Ibid. 
III. xviii. 147 Here latewardly also were J.Pilkington [etc.J, 

ILatewes, obs. form of Lettuce. 
Late-while(s, adv. [f. Late a.i + While sb., 
with and without genitival j.] Of late, recently. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 227 Hast met that anger 
late- while ? 1887 A - . Cheshire Gloss., Late-w/teiles, of late 
. . 1 1 banna seyn nowt on her late-wheiles \ ■ ’ 1 
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II LateiX (MHeks). [L., = liquid, fluid.] 

+ JL. Old Phys. The name given to juice of any 
sort in the body ; esp. the watery part of the blood 
and other secretions. 

1662 J. Chandler Helmonfs Oriat, 215 Religion is 
amazed, .at the finding of a latex or liquor, which being 
reduced to the least Atonies possible to nature, as loving a 
single life, would despise the Wedlocks of every ferment. 
Ibid. 194 Seperation of the Liquor Latex, Urine, and Sweat 
doth employ the Liver. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chynt. 
31 The exorbitant latex, which before was extravasated runs 
in its own chanels again. 1766 Spry in Phil. Traits. LVII. 
91 Her blood appeared of a good texture, otherwise than 
giving off a little more than its due proportion of latex. 

2 . Pot. A milky liquid found in many plants 
(in special vessels called laticiferous), which exudes 
when the plant is wounded, and coagulates on ex- 
posure to the air. 

1835 Lind ley But. (1848') XI. 338Manyplants. . when 
old, have a milky latex, 1858 Carpenter Peg. Phys.f. 58 
Destined for the conveyance of the latex or prepared juice 
of the plant. 1883 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 96 Upon expo- 
sure to the air latex coagulates, and forms upon drying 
a sticky, elastic mass. 

attrib. 1874 Cooke Fungi 23 True latex vessels occur 
occasionally in Agaricus. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 93 
Latex-cells are not restricted to any one organ of the plant. 
Lateys(e, obs. form of Lattice. 

Lath, (laf)), sb. Forms: a. 1 leett, (pi. lastta, 
latta), 5-8 lath, 6-7. latte, 5, 7-9 dial, lat ; pi. 
4-6 lattes, -is, 5 lattys, lates, latez, 6 layttes, 
6- latts, 8- lats. 13 . 4-6 lathe, (4 lappe, latthe), 
6- lath. [OE. belt sb. fem. (whence mod. dial. 
lat ) corresponds to MDu. latte (Du. lat), HG. dial. 
latz, Da. (16th c.) latte, Ixtte, lecthe (now livgte, 
which is phonetically difficult). The ME. lappe, 
from which the modem standard Eng. form de- 
scends, prob. represents an OE. as this 

would correspond to the synonymous QilG. lat(t)a, 
ladda (MHG., mod.G. latte ) ; but the mutual re- 
lation of the two types is obscure, and the occur- 
rence of a geminated } in OTeut. has no known 
parallel or explanation. Some scholars think that 
the substitution of J> for t was clue to the influence 
of the synonymous (and perh. cognate) Welsh 
Hath .=» Irish slat OCeltic *slattd. The Teut. 
word has passed into the Rom. langs. (cf. It. latta, 
Sp. lata, F. latte) ; it is ttsu. regarded as cogn. w. 
MUG. lade plank (mod,G. laden counter, shop).] 
1. A thin narrow strip of wood used to form a 
groundwork upon which to fasten the slates or tiles 
of a roof or the plaster of a wall or ceiling, and in 
the construction of lattice or trellis work and Vene- 
tian blinds. Double, single, pantile lath : see quots. 
1825, 1842-59. 

a. c raoo ASlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 126 Asserts, 
lsetta. c 1030 Suppl. All/ rids Gloss., ibid. 183 Asserts, 
latta, net reafteres. 1361-2 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 
383 Cum calce, lattes, et sclatstan. 111400-30 Alexander 
756* (He] stighiilys hym. in som stede, a stable by bym 
one, With long lates of yren, bat he might lig in. c 1423 
St. Mary of Oignies 1. it. in Anglia VIII. 136/1 She slepte 
but litil & bat vpon a fewe lattys. c 1430 St, Cutkbert 
(Surtees) 642 Be be lattis it toke festnyng. 1483-4 in 
Swayne Churckw. Acc, Sarwn (1896) 33 For v bondellez 
of latez. 1315-16 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 233 In le 
Storehouse .. ccc layttes. 1378 Richmond. Wills { Surtees 
1853) 282 Woodd and bords. .with stangs, hots, and cares, 
and spelks, and latts, xxj. 1641 Best Farm. Bits. (Surtees) 
148 They wilt sowe dovvne theire thatch in fower places . . 
allsoe sowmge once aboute a latte, ever betwixt sparre and 
sparre, 1662 J. Davies tr. Qkarius'. Voy. Amb. 395 The 
houses of this Village were very , wretched ones, as being, 
built only with lats nail’d across, and plaister’d over with 
clay. 1674 Ray N.C, Words 29 A Lath is also called a 
Lat in the Northern Dialect. 1779 Mann in Phil. Trans. 
LXIX. 626 Latts .. were nailed against each end. 1878 
Cnmbld. Gloss., Lat, lath . . ‘As thin as a lat 1886 S. W. 
Line, Gloss,, Lai, a lath. 

A 1330, Kenfig Ord. in Gross Gild Merck. II. x34 Noe 
burgess shall buy . . boards, lathes, tyles. c 1380 Wyclie 
Seym. Sel. Wks, IL 167 Bi J>e laj>(>is Jxu senten him doun,> 
wib his bed. 1398 Trevxsa Barth. De P. R. xvxx. clxvil 
(1495) 7 Ir The lathe is longe and, somwhat brode and 
playne and thyn and is naylled thwart ouer to the rafterers 
and theron hangyth slattes, tyle arid shyngles. 1523 Fitz- 
herb. Hush. § 15 They [harowe bulles] . . baue shotes of 
wode put through theym lyke lathes. 1363 Hyll Art 
Garden, (1593) 7 The Romans vsed to inclose arid fence 
their gardens with stakes and laths, 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 244 Laths ..are made of heart of Oak, for outside 
Work,,; and of Fir for inside Plastering. 2723 Bradley 
Earn. Did. s. v., A Bundle of Laths is generally call'd a 
Hundred of Laths. 1825 J. Nicholson Ope rat. Mechanic 
6x1 The single we the thinnest . . those called lath and 
half, are supposed to be one third thicker than the single; 
and the double laths are twice that thickness. 1842-59 
Gwilt Archil. Gloss, s. v. Lath, Pantile laths are long 
square pieces of fir, on which the pantiles hang. 1866 
Rogers A gric. fy Prices I. xx. 487 Stout oak laths rent from 
heart timber. x88x Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
§i7S Specialities in Venetian bund laths* Ibid, § 445 In 
planing, .laths for trellis- work. 


b, collect. Laths as a material used, in building 
(chiefly as a groundwork for a coating of plaster) 
to form a wall or partition. Freq. in lath and 
plaster (often written with hyphens, esp. when used 
attrib. or quasi-<n#'.) ; also rarely lath and clay. 


1573T0SSER Mush. xvil. f 1878) 36 A frower of iron, for clean- 
ing of lath. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 79 Ruff cast upon Lath . . 
is worth eighteen pence the yard. 1715 Prior Down-Hall 152 
A house should be built, or with brick, or with stone. Why 
'tis plaster and lath. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe ix. xiv. 11840) 
28s It was . . a house built, as we call it in England, with 
lath and pilaster. 1765 Griffith in Phil. Trans. LV. 274 
A lath and plaister wall. 1807 Ckabre Par, Reg. 1. Wks. 
1834 II. rjo A paltry screen Of paper’d lath. 1839 Car- 
lyle Chartism viii. 158 Dons, Tons . . not a few. .of burnt 
brick, of timber, of lath-and-clay. 1839 Jewison Brittany 
xvi. 269 Buildings of lath and plaster. 1866 Rogers Agric. 
4 Prices I. xx. 496 Lath-and-plaster work. 

2 . In wider application: A thin,, narrow, flat 
piece of wood used for any purpose. Also, as the 
material of a counterfeit weapon, as low , sword of 
lath. "{• Dagger of lath : see Dagger 1 b. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jut. 1. iv. 5 No Cupid . Bearing a 
Tartar’s painted Bow of lath. 1616 Suurx. & M auk 11. 
Country Farm 35 Hee shall cut the roots of the Vines, 
and set square Laths or Props for the defending of them. 
1638 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 11. xvii. 124 One lath or splinter 
will serve the turn here. And apply the lath either above 
or below the great sinew on the Arm. ■ 1796 I. Owen Trav. 
Europe II. 504 An old woman.. holding a lath lighted at 
one end. 2820 Scott Ivanhoe i, A sword of lath. 

b, transf, applied to what is slender or fragile. 
1633 Quarles Prelim. Verses to FletcheVs Purple I si.. His 
ribs are laths, daub'd o’re Plaister’d with flesh, and bloud. 
1748 Smollett AW. Rand (1812) 1, 59 You man of lath. 1799 
Mad. D'Arulay Lett, to Dr. Burney, July, 1 You used to 
be as thin as Dr. Lind*, says the King. Lind was then in 
sight — a mere lath. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. i. Inter!., 
Some phantom, fashionably thin, With limb of lath. 

U. Tne bending part of an arbalest or cross-bow. 
1345 Rates Custom ho. a vii, Crosbowe lathes the pounds 
iiii;/. 1683 Boyle Effects of Mot. viii. 91 When the Lath 
of a Cross-bow stands bent. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
lath-hammer, - wood ; b. quasi -adj. (in sense 
of ‘made of a lath or of laths’, as lath-house, 
partition, sword, wall, -work', c. objective, as 
lath-cleaver, -maker, -render, -river, -splitter, 
splitting ; d. parasynthetie and similative, as 
lath-backed, -legged, -like adjs. e. special com- 
binations, as lath-bedstead, a bedstead with laths 
to support the bedding ; lath-brick, a long narrow 
brick used for the floors of grain-kilns ; f lath- 
brod, ? a small lath-nail ; lath-coop, -pot U.S. 
(see quot. for lath-pot ). Also Lath-nail. 

1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer xi. i, Thou pitiful, paltry, 
Hath-back’d Fellow. 1830 R. B. Peake Crt, 4- City 1. ill. 
Brother, observe his make — none of your lath-backed wishy- 
washy breed. 1806 Med. Jrnl XV, 11 A Hath bedstead. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 251 "* Lath-bricks .. are put in the 
place of the Laths or Spars (supported by Pillars) in Oasts 
for drying mault. 1823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 587 
Lath-bricks, .used for drying malt upon. 1536-7 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 698, 2000 Hatbroddes ad 2s. id. 1620 
N amort k Housek. BAs. (Surteesi 132, c. of late broades, iijrf. 
1622 Canterb. Marriage Licences (MS.), Will’m Paine of 
the Citty of Cant. Hatcleaver. 1825 J. Ntcholson Operat. 
Mechanic 612 The lath-cleavers having cut their timber., 
cleave each piece with wedges. 1573 TusseK Husb. xvii. 
(1878) 37 A Hath hammer. 1882 Garden 7 Jan. x/2 Azaleas, 
&c. are kept under a Hath-house shelter through the 
summer months. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 78 The ,ix. proper- 
tyes of an asse .. the syxte, to be ’'lathe-legged. 16x1 
Cotgr., Tr ingle, a. .Hath-like peece of wood. 2674 Moxon 
Tutor Astron, (ed. 3) 201 A sphear is complicated only of 
Lath-like Circles to represent each Orb. 1330 Palsgr. 237/2 
’Lathe maker, faisevr de lattes. 1333 MS. Acc. St. 
ychu's Hasp., Canterb., To the lathe maker .. xvijif. 2607 
Canterb. Marriage Licences {'MSA, Abraham Garke of 
Marden, latmaker. x886 Rusicin Prxteritd I. 286 Sepa- 
rated only by a Hath partition. 1887 G. B. Goode, etc. 
Fisheries of U.S. II. 666 Tile term ’‘lath-pot is almost uni- 
versally employed to designate the common forms of closed 
lobster traps, , . providing they are constructed of laths or of 
any narrow strips of wood. Other names, .are ‘ box-traps 
‘house-pots ’, ‘ stick-pots ’, ‘ Hath-coops ’. 2688 Land. Gaz. 

No. 23x8/4 A Man . . by Trade a Hoopshaver, or ’Lathrender. 
2610 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1898) XI II. 524 A "lath Ryver. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Lat-rrver, one who splits laths for the 
plasterers. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Lath-spliiUr . 
2882 Oan.V!E, * Lath-splitting. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, 
xv. x68 The God obscene, who frights away, With his "Lath 
Sword, the Thiefs and Birds of Prey, 2756 Bp, Pococke 
Trav. (1889)11. 228 Outhouses, .built.. with what they call 
“lath walls. 2642 Best Farm. Dies. (Surtees) 16 Ashen 
barres .. very streight and riven very thinne allmost like 
unto Hatte-wood. 2887 Moloney Forestry l¥. A fr. 3 
Foreign and Colonial Timber used for. .lath-wood, shingles 
for roofs, &c. 2622 Cotgr., Lat age , . .Hath-worke. 2663 

Gerbier Counsel 79 Ruff cast upon Lath-work, the owner 
finding all, is worth eight pence a yard. 2863 R. B. Peacock 
S. Lonsdale Dial, in Trans. Philol, SoC. 262 He's gloorin 
out a ’t winda, en shewin’ hissel through 't lat-wark. 

Lath (.lalO, v. Also 6 lathe, 7-9 dial. lat. [f. 
Lath sli] traits. To cover or furnish (a wall or 
ceiling) with laths for plastering. Also with over. 

c 2332 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 049 To lathe with 
lathes, latter. 2373 Chvrchw. Acc. Stanford in Antiauary 
XVII. 271 Alt. for lathing & mending the ehurche howse 
mounds vd. 2600 Surflet Gountrie Farms 1. xviii. 113 
[The feasant] house shall be . . thicke latted and of clouen 
boardes. 2641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 148 After that 
an house is latted, the first thatch that is layd on woulde 
bee of rye-strawe. 2725 Bradley Font. Diet. s.v. Walls, 
Walls, .being quarter'd and lath'd between the Timber, or 
sometimes lathed all over, they are plaister'd with Lome. 
2833 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, xxq When lathed over, 
the lath may be equally stiff to sustain the plaster. 2860 
Daily Nates to Sept., The dining-rooms .. in the sixteenth 
century were neither lathed nor plastered. 1886 S. IV. 


Line. Gloss., Latted, pari., covered with laths : as ' I'll have 
it studded and latted ’. 

absol. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 79 To Lath and lay with 
Lime and haire. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 250 A Budget 
..to put their Nails in when they Lath. 

Hence Lathed ppl. a. Also LaHBer, one who 
fixes laths or makes lath-work, 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 65 Like the plaster, or dawbe 
vnto the latted house. 2897 Daily Nnos 8 Dec. 4/4 By em- 
ploying lathers to do the lathing work instead of plasterers. 
Lath, obs. form of Loath. 

Lathe ( 11 ?*$), sb . I [Late OE. 1x6 str. neut., 
corresponding to ON. MS (poet.) landed posses- 
sion, land :-~GTent. *li?po m ; according to some 
scholars cogn. w. -Idif- in Goth, un-leds poor (? lit. 
without landed possessions) . OE. ten-lxdf wretched. 

The form lathe (recorded from 14th c.) would, if it repre- 
sented a pronunciation handed down by oral tradition, imply 
that the.OE. word had a short vowel, and connexion with 
labian, to summon, would then be possible. Probably, how- 
ever, the word had little oral currency, so that its form may 
have been influenced by the spelling of early documents. 
The identity of the word with ON. lad (which involves the 
conclusion that the pE. form was Ido) is rendered almost 
certain by the following facts, ix) The OE. word is in one 
instance recorded in the seme of the ON. word, viz., in the 
legal formula ‘ ne Jtyrne ic (fines ne lifcSes ne landes ne sace- 
ne sdene ’ (Schmid, Gesetze der Angetsachsen, app. xi), 
where it has the same alliterative association as in the 
frequent ON. phrase ‘land ok laS ’. (2) This alliterative' 

association recurs in our first quotation, where the word has 
its specific Kentish application. (3) Our second quotation 
implies that ‘ the lathe of Ayiesford ’ was the territory that 
was under a jurisdiction attached to the manor of Ayiesford, 
so that the development of the special Kentish, use from the 
general sense of ‘ landed possession ’ presents no difficulty. , 
The possibility is not excluded that the Kentish term may 
represent a coalescence of the original OE. ItirS, territory, 
with other words of similar form: cf. ON. /eiS fem. a court 
or judicial assembly, and OE. -lib or -tide in mdtlxbu pi., 
attendances at a ‘ moot ’ or assembly (? related to ON. llta, 
OE. Ilian, to go) ; also mod. Da. Isegd ‘ division of a parish 
for military purposes ’ (f. root of Lie, Lay vbs.). 

The latinized leidegrevei (see b) may, as is commonly 
assumed, represent an OE. *lddgerifaa ‘lathe-reeves’; but 
the text is of little authority.] 

One of tlie administrative districts (now five iti 
number) into which Kent is divided, each com- 
prising several hundreds. 

? a 2200 Charter in Birch Cart. Sax. III. 162 Seo du3u<5 
folces on westan Camt, J>acr Jxet land and Jiset la$ to li<5. 
c 2220 Rochester Bridge-bate Charter ibid. 659 Of aixles- 
forda & of ellan (am Taebe (>e fair to li(>. [Latin text : De 
/Eilesforda et de toto ilio lesto quod ad illud manerium 
pertinet. (See Last sbp)) c 2250 in Lams o/Edw. Conf. c. 32 
(interpolation) in Schmid Gesetze 508 note 5, In quibusdani 
vero provineiis Anglice vocantur let) [ v.r . vocabatur led], 
quod isti dicurit tithinge [v.r. trihinge]. 2392-3 Rolls Parlt. 
HI. 305/1 Certains Wapentakes, Hundredes, Rapes, Lathes, 
Baillies . . & Villes, qUeux furent grant parcelle del Ferme des 
corps des Countees. 2343 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 25 § 9 In 
every such Shire Riding Lathe Wapentake Rape Citie Towns 
Borough Isle. 2370-6 Lambarde Peravtb. Kent (1826) 3 
The whole Shyre hath long been divided into five partes 
communly called Lathes. 2670 Blount Law Diet., Lathe or 
Let A,.. is a great part of a County, sometimes containing 
three or more Hundreds or Wapentakes ; as it is used in 
Kent and Sussex. 2763 Blackstone Comm. 1. 1x6 In some 
counties there is an intermediate division between the shire 
and the hundreds, as lathes in Kent, and rapes in Sussex. 
2832 Act 2 3 Will. IV, c. 64 § 9 Such Eastern Division shall 

include the whole of the respective lathes of St. Augustine 
and Shepway. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 100 In Kent 
.. the hundreds are arranged in Lathes or Lests. 

b. Comb. ; T lathe reeve, the official chaTged 
with the administration of a lathe; f lathe silver 
(see quot. 1778). 

c 2200 London interpolation in Leges Hen. T, c. 7 § 2 (MS. 
c 1310) in Schmid Gesetze 440 note 4, Leidegrevei, vicariL 
2763 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 116 These had .. their lathe- 
reeves and rape-reeves, acting in subordination to the shire- 
reeve. 1778 Hasted Kent I. 224 The chief-rent payable to 
the crown, called lath or tythe silver, .. was 8r. as was 
returned by the survey taken in 1650. 

Lathe (M'S), sb.- Now only dial. Also 6 laythe, 
6-7 lath, 7, 8 dial, leath, 9 dial, leathe, laith(e. 
fa. ON. hlada (Sw. lada. Da. lade), connected with 
hlcCSa Lade v.] A barn. 

ciz$aGen.lr A’ v.2134 Tomaken laSesand gaderen coren* 
a 2300 Cursor M. 4681 (GOtt.) Wid win and corn, fiess and 
mele, And [? read jrai] fild h e lathes here and (xar. <12384 
Chaucer H. Fame in. 1050 For alle mote oute other late 
or rathe, Alle the sheves in the lathe. C2425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 670 Hoc orreum, lathe. Hoc gra.na.rium, idem 
esL CX450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 7643 He gart bigg 
thaim in house and lathe, c 2330 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 
257 They ar threshing in the one lath beanes and barley 
both. 2603 Camden Rem. 101 Lath, a Barne among them 
of Lincolnsture, 2781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. 
92 Leath, barn. 2847 E. Bronte Wnthering Heights I. ii. 
26 ‘ Goa rahnd by tb ' end ut’ laith 2893 Peel Spen Valley 
293 Garside’s old laithe stood about where Mr. Dawson’s 
shops now are. 

b. attrib., ns lathe-door, -yard, 
c 2746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 67 Just as i’rgett’n to tb’ Leath Dur. 2892 Atkinson 
Last of Giant Killers 214 The fowls of the lathe-yards even 
had not been spared. 

La>the (le'$), sbf Also 5, 7 lath. [Of obscure 
history ; prob. cognate with Da. lad, in drejelad 
turning-lathe, also in other compounds in which it 
has the general sense of ‘stand, supporting frame- 
work’, e.g. savelad saw-bench, sengelad bedstead, 
tpndelad gantry, v sever lad loom. The Da. word 


I 


LATHE, 


LATHING. 


is prob. a special use -of lad pile, heap regularly 
built up ON. Mad, related to hlada to Lade. 

If the coincidence in form and meaning with Da. lad he 
not purely accidental, the Eng. word must, notwithstanding 
its late occurrence, have come down from the time of the 
Danish settlements in England. (A native OE. cognate is . 
out of the question, as it would have had d, not 3 '. ) The Da. 
word, in compounds, is cited by Kalkar from the i5-i6thc. 

As the older form of turning-lathe, used as late as the 
19th century, was worked by means of a spring-lath over- 
head (see dra vying in Encycl. Brit, ed.o, XI V. 323), it is not 
wholly impossible that the word maybe a modification of : 
Lath sb . ; hut against this is the occurrence of the word in 
the wider Danish sense (see sense 1). 

The ON. laud { in Diets, miswritten left, and explained 
‘smith's lathe’) is commonly given as the etymon, but 
erroneously. All that is known of the word is that it was 
used in composition to form poetic synonyms for gold.] 

+ 1. '/gen. A supporting structure, stand, scaffold. 
1476 Record St, Mary's Ratcliffs in An! it). Sarisb. (1771) 
209 A new Sepulchre .. with all the ordinance that longeth 
thereto; that is to say, A lath made of timber and iron 
work thereto; Item, thereto longeth Heven, made of timber 
..Item Hell made of timber and iron-work with Devils. 

2. spec. (More fully turning-lathe'. ) A machine 
for turning wood, metal, ivory, etc., in which the 
article to be turned is held in a horizontal position 
by means of adjustable centres and rotated against 
the tools with which it is cut to the required shape. 

The lathe is used chiefly for turning circular and oval 
work, but it is also used for turning irregular forms and 
in engraving figure-work and geometrical designs on metal. 

i6xx [see Lare -]. 1659 Leak Waterwks, 25 As in a Turners 
Lathe. 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 376 Could turn his Word 
and Oath and Faith As many ways as in a Lath. 1733 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 58 A turner, in his lathe, might 
turn a much finer neck, 18:2-16 J. Smith Panorama Set. 

$ Art I. 31 A file.. to smooth wood or metal revolving 
in the lathe. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 616 In the 
form of a globe, round as from a lathe, 

b. With qualifying words indicating (a) the 
source of driving power, as engine -, foot-, hand-, 
etc. ; (b) a special form of construction, as centre-, 
chick-, duplex-, mandrel-, pole-, etc. ; ( c ) the kind 
of work done with it, as chasing-, fitting-, oval-, 
screw-cutting-, etc. ; for which see those words. 

e. A machine for ‘throwing’ and turning pottery- 
ware, the article being placed upon a revolving 
horizontal disc. (More explicitly potter’s lathe.) 

1773 Encycl. Brit. III. 506/2 The wheel and lathe are the 
chief .. instruments in pottery; the first for large works, 
and the last for small. .. The potter’s lathe is aI-,o a kind 
of wheel, hut more simple and slight than the former. 
1839 Uue Did. Arts 1012 In large potteries, the whole of 
the lathes, hotly for throwing and turning, are put in motion 
by a steam engine. 

3. aitrih. and Comb., as lathe-chuck, -drill, 
-frame, -mark, -work ; lathe-turned adj. ; lathe- 
bearer, -carrier, -dog, various names for the 
appliance which connects the object to be turned 
with the centres of the lathe ; lathe-bed, the lower 
framework of a lathe, having a slot from end to 
end in which one or both of the heads may be 
moved backwards or forwards ; lathe-frame, the 
frame upon which the lathe stands ; lathe-head, 
(a) the head-stock of a lathe ; {b) * a small dental 
or laboratory lathe that may be fitted to a bench ’ 
(Cent. Did.) ; lathe-man (see quot) ; lathe- 
treader, a man or boy employed to turn the 
potter’s lathe. 

1833 (). Bvrne H andhh. Artisan 146 Sometimes .. the 
grinder is laid upon the "lathe-bearers or other support. 1849 
Weale Did. Terms 253/1 A long frame, called the "lathe- 
bed . . is fixed at each end upon two short standards. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Editc. IV. 266/1 The slide-rest will, .move 
along the lathe-bed. 1873 J. Richards Wood-2 vorMns; Fac- 
tories 160 The shear, or "lathe frame ..can be made of 
■wood. 1893 Labour: Commission Gloss., *La!h Men , brass- 
finishers employed solely in turning at the lathe and not 
engaged in fitting at the bench or vice. 18S8 G. Stephens 
Runic Mon. I. 287 On the battered and broken metal we 
can still see traces of the "lathe-mark. 1863 Ei.iza Mete- 
yakd Life J. Wedgwood I. 338 This branch of the trade 
employed a skilled body of men . . and the boys called 
*lathe-treaders who made the necessary movements for 
them. 1868 G. S tephens Runic Mon. I. 286 ‘ Barbarian * 
work of this period was as often "lathe-turned as Roman. 
1875 Carpentry A- Join. 146 For "lathe work I have pursued 
a different course. 

Lathe ■; Mb’?) , sbP In 7 lath., 7-8 leath. [Cogn. 
w. Sw. lad, of the same meaning; cf. prec. and Lay 
sbi] The movable swing-frame or batten of a loom. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. 11635} 2S1 At every change the 
Shittle fives thorow and thorow it [the web) ; and ever and 
anone the Lath thumps and smites it. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 107/2 The Leath, that is a moving Frame in 
which the reed is placed by which the Woof is knockt or 
beaten into the Warp, 1743 Maxwell Set. Trans. 342 The 
Weaver should . .likewise he .careful each time he throws 
the Shuttle, that he draws the Thread straight and light to 
the Cloth, before he strikes with the Leath. 1889 Posski.t 
Techn, Textile Design 123 Lay, Lathe or Batten, a part 
of a loom. To it are secured the shuttle-boxes and the reed. 

Lathe, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 dial. laith(e, 
[OE. lad lan = OFris. lathia, ladia , OS. lad i an, 
OHG. ladSn (MUG., mod.G. laden), ON. lada, 
Goth. Iab6n\ cogn. w. Goth. la)aleik& willingly.] 
tram. To invite, call. 

c 900 tr. Beeda's Hist. in. iii. [v.] (1890) 160 J>6nne lapode 


he hi hast hi onfengan pam geryne Cristes jqeleafnn. c *050 1 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 429 fnuitat me, he me lathath. CI175 
Lamb. Horn. 143 Ach him is wel 'pet is ilaSed from lutel 
weole to muchele. a 1223 Auer. R. 144 Eihte hinges nonie- 
liehe niunegeS & laSieS us to wakien i sume gode. 13.. 

E. E. A Hit. P. B. 163 To ]>is frelych feste [at fele arn to 
called. For alle arn labed lufiyly. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 

V. 275 Hengistus callede or lathede by treason the kynge 
of Briteyne. 2859 Waugh Poems Cf Lane. Songs 11. (1870) 

82 Aw’ll laithe a rook o’ neighbour lads. 

Hence t Datlier, one who invites or summons. 

<11173 Cott. Horn. 233 An besser ltiye of J>e within wer 
lafiieres moche. Ibid. 237 An pisser beoo bedeles and 
laSieres, [Cf, lazier, leader (Pembrokesh.) s seeE. D. D.] 

Lathe, obs. form of Loath, Loathe. 

Latheborde, obs. form of Larboard. 

II Lathee (latr). Anglo-Indian. Also lathi, 
latti. [Hindi lathT.'] A long heavy stick, usually 
of bamboo and bound with iron. 

1830 Fanny Farkes Wand. Pilgrim I. xiv. 132 A very 
heavy lathi, a solid male bamboo, five feet five inches long, 
headed with iron in a most formidable- manner, i860 Rus- 
sell Diary India II. 317 Sometimes a peasant runs away 
with a long lathee or stick over his shoulder. 1878 Life 
in Mofussil 1. 114 We came upon about a hundred men., 
all with latties . . in their hands. 1893 Mrs. B. M. Choker 
Pillage Tales (1896) 187 A man’s body found in a nullah, 
killed by a sickle or a lathi (heavy stick). 

Lathen (IcrV’n), a. rare. ff. Late sb. + -en 4,] 
Made of lath. 

1843 H. Ainsworth Windsor C. tv. v. Settle the grievance 
with thy [a jester's] lathen dagger. 1868 Browning Ring 
<$• Bk. 1. 1239 In the plain closet. .With, .one stool One table 
and one lathen crucifix There sits the Pope. Ibid. v. 849 My 
poor lathen dagger puts aside Each pass o’ the Bilboa. 

Lathes? (lsrfrai), sb. Also I lealSor, 7 ladder, 
favour. [OE. leader str. neut. »= ON. laudr wash- 
ing soda, foam (Sw. ladder Soap) OTeut. type 
*lauprd m pre-Teut. * loutrom ( = Gr. Kotrpdv, 
Xovrpuv bath, Irish loafhar washing vessel), f. root 
*lott- to wash ( = L. lav are) -j- -tro- instrumental 
suffix.] 

I. j- a. (OE. only.) Washing soda. b. A froth 
or foam made by the agitation of a mixture of soap 
and water. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd, III, 2 Lege on claS gnid in waiter 

P nid swiSe b*t heo sy eall gelefired Jjweah mid )iy lenfive 
;et heafod fcelome. c 1030 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 455/8 
Nitria, bait is of leaSre. Ibid. 456/14 Nitrum, leafier. 1383 
Stubbhs Anat. Abus. it. (1882) 50 Then shall your mouth 
be bossed with the lather .. (for they haue their sweete 
bailes wherewith-all they vse to wash-:;. *669 W. Simpson 
Hydro l. Chynt. 335, 1 ordered the maid to put some of the 
usual soap thereto . . and it made a very good lather (as they 
call it). 1677 Con/pl. Servant Maid 64 Wash them very 
well in three Ladders. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 392 
Take scalding hot water, and . . with Newcastle soap beat 
and work up a clear lather. *815 Scott Let. to Dk. Buc- 
c hatch Dec. in Lockhart, It looked like a shaving-brush, and 
the goblet might be intended to make the lather. 1873 E. 
Smith Foods 279 Hard water, .prevents the formation of a 
lather, until a large quantity of soap has been added. 

Jig. 1725 Bailey Erasiii. Collaq. 570 Such as by the 
Lather of Tears, and Soap of Repentance .. have washed 
away their Pollutions. 

b. transf. Violent perspiration, esp. the frothy 
sweat of a horse. 

x66o F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc’s Trav. X43, I could not 
possibly bring forth a word. .being all in a lavour with 
agony and distresse. 1828 in Wehster. 1837 Mrs. Sher- 
wood H. Milner m. v, Miss Bell had already exercised her 
[a mare] so well, that, to use a jockey term, she was all in 
a lather. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicesiersh. 
238 The mare ..was covered with lather. 

2. The action of lathering or applying lather to. 
1626 Middleton Women Beware IV. it. ii, She’d, .sponge 
up herself, And give her neck three lathers. 

3. alt rib. ana Comb., ns, lather- bowl, lather-dried, 
-making adjs. ; lather-boy, a boy employed in 
a barber’s shop to lather the chins of customers, 
1856 R. W. Procter Barter's Shop xxi, (1883) 216 , A 
"lather bowl. 1898 Daily News q Dec. 5/7 They were, 
‘"lather boys to a barber’. 1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Tour (1893) 294 Reining in the now "lather-dried brown. 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad xi. 370 His 4 lather-making jaws. 

Lather (los'Sh-i), v. Forms : 1 ( 3 e)leSran, 
lfSrian, 3 lepere, liSere, 3 latlxere, 6 - lather, 7 
ladder, laver(in lavering\if\..n6) ). [OE. * lied ran, 
Udran, corresponds to ON. Ifydra OTeut. *lau- 
prjctn, f. *laupro m : see Lather sb. 1 From the 
1 6 th c. the word has been assimilated in form to 
the sb. ; cf. I cel. laudral] 

1. irans. To cover with or as with a lather; to 
wash in or with a lather. 

0 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xi. 2 Maria uutudlice waes Sio 
XeOuoK 7 vl sniiride vet lefirede Sane drib ten mi?> smirinise. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 124 Ly[re mid sapan. Ibid. 111. 2 
[see Lather sb. 1 a], 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes it. i. 33 
Their Horses, .by excessive heats, continual!- evaporations, 
and sweats, .were Hundred and ladder’d. 17x3 Addison 
Guardian No. )T T 4 He would rub and lather a mail’s 
head, till he had got out every thing that was in it, 17x5 
tr. Pandrollus' Rerum Mem. I. i. iv. 12 Cleaner and 
brighter, than if it had been ..lather’d with a Wash-hall. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. viii. (1804) 36 He lathered my 
face. 1851 D. Jerrqld St. Giles xxui. 235 The self-same 
brush that had lathered the beard of that very vulgar man. 
x86a Geo. Eliot R omnia xvi, Netlo skipped round him, 
lathered him, seized him by the nose, and scraped him; 

Proverb, i860 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf, xxiii, 'Twas 
waste of soap to lather an ass. 


J* D. absol. or intr, Obs. rare. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. Iii. (1869) 32 And for that j 
kan so wel Wasshe, so wel lathere . . hath god maad me his 
chambrere. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Cleans 
Linnen Wks, 11. 169/1 For Laundresses are testy .. When 
they are lathering in their bumble broth. 

T <*• intr. in quasi-passive sense. 

1691 Phil. Trans. XVII. 532 [They] put them over a Fire 
till they are more than Blood-warm ; which will make them 
[skins] ladder and scour perfectly clean. 

2. intr. To become covered with foam ; now 
chiefly of a horse. 

axps Juliana x6 And beten hire swa luSere Jrat hire 
leofhche lich lioeri al oblode. [Similarly' <z 1223 Leg. Nath. 
I 554 -] ee 1225 St. Marker. 5 Hit brek oueral ant litherde o 
blode. c 1273 Lay. 7489 ^ swang in fan fihte hat heleperede 
[c 1205 lauede] a swote. 1884 -S' A James’s Gaz . 1 May 7/1 
Harvester . . lathered a good deal before being saddled. 

3. To produce and form a lather or froth. Said 
esp. of water when mixed with soap ; also of soap. 

1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 21 The trotting of this mule 
made the mingled confection lather. 1677 Plot Oxjordsh. 

36 Water, .such- as-., would lather well. *7x3 Gay Ep. to 
Earl Burlington 106 Our shirts her busy fingers rub, While 
the sope dathers oer the foaming tub. 1789 G. White 
Selborne i. 3 A fine limpid water, .but which does not lather 
well with soap. 1796 Kirwan Elan. Min, (ed. 2) I. 189 It 
[indurated lhhomarga] does not lather, yet is detersive. 

4. trans. To spread on like lather. 

1883 Maiith. Exam. 10 Feb. 3/3 In other pictures coarse 
yellow paint appears to have been lathered on with a trowel. 

5. To beat, thrash. Also intr. with into. Also fig. 

*797 Sporting Mag. X. 320 He was so well lathered that 

he was near his end. 1830 P. Crook War of Hats 54 The 
uxorious cleric loo was . . lathered with a cane. 1886 Max- 
well Gray S Hence Dean Maitland I. v. X29 He was a 
latherin’ into Hotspur [a horse] like mad. 

Hence Da’tlierecl ppl. a., X.a'th.exing' vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Also Da therer. 

1398 Flcirio, Saponata, a soping, a lathring. 1630 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Praise Cleane Linnen Ded., Wks. 11. 
164 Not doubting but the lathering suds of your lennitie 
will wash away all such faults. 1647 H. More Insomit . 
Philos, i. 178 Her curbed steeds foaming out lavering tarre. 
1814 Sout hey Carmina Aulica Poet. \vks. III. 315 When 
at the looking-glass With lather’d chin .. I sit. 1836 E. 
Howard R. Reefer lvi, A stubble of your growih . . requires 
a double lathering. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romota xvi. The 
doctor had his lathered face turned towards the group. 
1863 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xvm. x. (1872) VII. 283 Such a pell- 
mell, .our King must have given them a dreadful lathering. 
1899 Westtii. Gaz. 18 May 2/3 Boys employed as latherers in 
barbers’ shops. 

Lather, obs. form of Leather. 

Latherin, -on, obs. Sc. forms of Ladbone. 
Lathery (lm-bari), a. [f. Lather sb. + -y 1 .] 
Consisting of or covered with, or as with, lather. 
Chiefly fig., ‘frothy’, unsubstantial. Also of a 
horse : Covered with foam. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 399 A certain lathery 
tautology which makes a mouthful of breath into a cisternful 
of sud. 18x9 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 150 Having set 
aside a paper . . to substitute a lathery composition of his 
own. 1880 Blackmore M. Anerley I. xvii. 273 Sluicing, 
and wringing, and rinsing went on, over the bubbled and 
lathery turf. x8go B. Perry Broughton Ho. xiii. 271 (Funk) 
The horse was lathery from his ten miles of uphill work. 
Lathing (la - [in), vbl. sbJ Also 8 latting. 
[f. Lath v. + -ikgL] 

1. The action of the vb. Lath. 

1344 Chitrchw. A cc. St. Giles, Reading 70 To a mason for 
Iathyng [an]d dawbyng iiij d. 1663 Gerbier Counsel (1664) 
78 Lathing is worth six pence the yard. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Tract. Build, 372 By lathing is meant the nailing up laths.. 
on the ceiling and partitions. 

2. concr. Lath- work. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 342 The outward part of the 
trunk [of CocoaNut] is made into lattings. *825). Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 612 Lathing, laying, and set ... is, 
when the work, after being lathed, is covered with one coat 
of lime and hair, and afterwards , . a thin and smooth coat 
spread over it, consisting of lime only, or, as the workmen 
call it, putty, or set. . . Lathing, floating, and set . . differs 
from the foregoing, in having the first coat pricked up 
to receive the set, which is here called the floating. 1858 
Simmonds Diet, Trade, Lathing, small wooden bars to fix 
mortar in ; bed staves for the centre-frame of a bedstead, 
to rest the bedding on. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 
9 Thin lathing should be tacked on over the paper joints. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 14 May 1/3 The plaster., is spread 
upon expanded metal lathing. 

3. Comb.’, lathing hammer, + hatchet, a 
lather’s hammer with a cutting peen for shortening 
laths ; lathing saw, a saw for cutting iron laths; 
lathing staff [see quot. 1703 ). 

1703 Moxon Meeh. Exerc. 249 A "Lathing Hammer., 
with which the Laths are nailed on with its head, and with 
its Edge they cut them to any length. 1797 Trial oj J, 
Dobbins , at Worcester, 3 A "lathing hatchet. 1890 W, J. 
Gordon Foundry 223 "Lathing saws. 1577-87 Hounshed 
Chron. (1807-8) II. 736 Mir husband [Ionn Tiler] ... came 
running home with his "lathing staffe in his hand. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc, 248 A Lathing Staff of Iron, in the 
form of a Cross, to stay the cross Laths while they are 
nailed to the long Laths, and also to clinch the Nails. 
Lathing' (l^-ulq), vbl. slip 06s. exc, dial. Also 
1-3 lathing (e. [f. Lathe v. + -ing L] An invi- 
tation ; a calling together. Also, a congregation. 

£897 K./Elfred Gregory's Past. Iii. 405 Be fere milt- 
sunga setter fere lafenga is swiSe wel gested -Surb Essaias 
Sane witxan. - £1*75 Lamb. Horn .. 93 And alleheo ileafulle 
laS tinge him ihersumniede. 01203 Lav. 5115 pa makeden 
heo ane lafiunge [£1275 lajnnge] of heore feoue folke. 1347 
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Salesbury Welsh Diet., Gzvys gmakadd, lathyng, byddyng. 
x6n Cotqr., Semonce, a bidding, lathing, hunting. 1674 
Ray N. C. Words 29 Lathing , entreaty or invitation: 
You need no lathing : You need no invitation or urging. 
*746 Exmoor Scolding 1. 189 (E. D. S.) Tha wut net look 
vor Lathing, chell warndy, 1857 Waugh Lane. Life 54 
* Come, poo a cheer up ’, said he, ‘ an’ need no moor lathein 
La’tk-nail. A nail for fixing laths upon 
battens. 

1388-9 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 54 In latthes etlatthe nayl 
vjr. 1422-3 Ibid. 97 In lathnail et bordnail emptis iijf. i4 8 3“4 
in S wayne Ckurchw. Acc. Sarurn (1896) 33 For iiij ml. latez 
nayllez, 1509-10 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 105 Pro v 11 
lattnalis. 1540 Ludlow Ckurchw. Acc. (Camden) 3 Payd 
for horde nayle and lathe neale for the same cofer. 1667 
H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II. 502, I heated a Lath-nail 
glowing hot. 1881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
§ 330 The lath nail . . used for nailing laths to quartering. 

Lathy (la-pi), a. [f. Lath sb. + -Y L] 

1 . Resembling a lath ; thin or long and thin like 
a lath. Said esp. of a very thin person. 

5 1672 Wood Life (0. H. S.) II. 239 Duns Scotus his picture 
— a leane lathie man. a 1756 G. West Abuse Tran, xx, 
He.. eft his lathy falchion brandished. 1784 J. Barry in 
Led. Paint, iii. (1848) 148 In some parts of the profile view 
it is too lathy and slender. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii. His 
figure was gaunt and lathy. 1851 Eraser's Mag. XLlIl. 
167/1 From the hips downwards he was remarkably well 
made, straight, and lathy. 1881 Grant White Eng. With- 
out <5- W. ix. 201 The elder daughter was, I will not say a 
lathy girl, but very slim. *893 E. H. Barker Wand. S. 
Waters 265 The lathy poplars leaning in every direction. 

2 . Made of lath (and plaster). 

1804 Collins Scri/>scarf 12 One of John Bull’s True 
Breed, overhearing, by chance, Through a lathy partition, 
those good friends to France. 1855 Hmseh. Words XII. 
215 We are divided only by a lathy partition. 

Lathyrie ilapi-rik), a. Path, [f. Lathyr-us 
+ -IO.J Produced by the use of the seeds of a plant 
of the genus Lathyms ; causing lathyrism. 

1897 A llbutt’s Syst. Med. 1 1. 806 This .. would suggest a simi- 
larityof action between the lathyric and the ergotic poisoning. 

Lathyrin (Ise-pirin). Chem. [f. as prec. + -IN.] 
An amorphous, yellow, bitter substance obtained 
by Reinsch from the species of the genus Lathyms 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 188S). 

Lathyrism (larjnriz’m). Path. [f. Lathyk-US, 
+ -I3JI.] A condition produced by the use as 
food of the seeds of some species of the genus 
Lathyrus. It is characterized by formication, 
tremors, convulsive movements, and paraplegia. 

1888 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897 A llbntt's Syst. Med. II. 
461 A paralytic affection called lathyrism, resulting from the 
use of a dal prepared from a Lentil — Lathyrus sativus, 
prevails extensively in upper and Central India. 

II Lathyrus (lse-fnros). [mod.L.,a Gr .\a 6 vpos 
a kind of vetch.] The name of a genus of plants 
(N.O. Leguminosx ), comprising the ‘everlasting 
pea ' (Z. latifolius) and other species. 

1741 Cornel. Pam. Piece n. ill 386 Blue flower'd Lathyrus. 
1778 G. W kite Setbonie xli. (1789) 236 Lathyrus sylvestris, 
narrow-leaved or wild lathyrus. 

Lati- (D’ti, lseti), combining form of L. latus 
broad, as Latino-state a. Zool. [Cost ate], having 
broad ribs (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855 ! an d in later 
Diets.). Latide-ntate a. Zool. [Dentate], having 
broad teeth (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855 1 ar >d in later 
Diets.), latifo-liate a. Sot. [Foliate] =next 
(Ogilvie Suppl. 1855 ; and in recent Diets.). Lati- 
folious a. [f. L. latifoli-us (f. latus broad + folium 
leaf) +-ous], having broad leaves. Latipe-nnata 

a. Ornilh. [Pennate], having broad wings (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1855) ; so Latipe-rmine a. (in recent 
Diets.), f Latiro-strous a. Omith. [L. rostr-um 
beak + -ous], having a broad beak ; so Latiro's- 
tral, Latiro-strate adjs. (in recent Diets.). La-ti- 
aept a. Pot. [Septum], having a broad septum. 
Latlste-mal a. [Sternum], having a broad 
breast-bone. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., * Latifoliaus. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
IX. 581/1 The latifolious, or everlasting pea. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. ill. xxv. 172 Yet have they a knowne 
and open disadvantage from an other, which is not common 
unto any singing bird wee know, that is a flat bill: For no 
*I,atirostrous animal, .were ever commended for their note. 
1650 Ibid. v. i. 234 Latirostrous or flat bild birdes. 1877 
A. W. Bennett tr. Thome's Bot. 413 The silicuta is said to 
be angustisept . , or *latisept. 1880 Libr. Unvu. Knowl. 
(N.Y.) XII. 324 They [anthropoid apes] have a sternum, 
and are therefore sometimes called Hatisternal apes. 

Latialits (l^'Jalait). Min. [f. L. Latial-is 
of or belonging to Latium + -ITE.] =>HaOyne. 

1868 Dana Min. 332. 1869 Phillips Vesuv, x. 293 Haflyne, 
or Latialite occurs disseminated and in cavities of gray 
micaceous or augitic lava, 

Latian (l^-J'an), a. [f.L. Lati-um (see Latin) 
+ -AN.] Of or belonging to Latium ; Latin. 

_ 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. it. vili. (1622) 149 What., 
if any of the Latian Senators fall to decay ? 1631 Mas- 
singer Believe as you List t. ii, All rich ornaments of your 
Latian dames. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. (1874) 4 No 
magnificent remains of Latian porches . . are to be found in 
Britain. 1870 M. Pattison Milton iii. (1880) 42 [In the 
Epitaphium Damonis] Milton takes a formal farewell of 
the Latian muse, 

+ Latibulate, v. 06s. rare- 9 , [f. ppl. stem 
of L. latibuldri, i. latibulum : see next.] 
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1623 Cockeram, Lctiibulafe, privily to hide ones selfe in 
a corner. 

t Latibule. 06s. rare. Also 7 latible. [ad. L. 
latibul-wn , f. latere : see Latent.] A hiding-place. 

1623 Cockeram, Latibule , a denne or lurking place. 1658 
Phillips, Latible, a hiding or lurking place. [1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1692; 114 One great Mother-wasp .. lying hid 
in some hollow tree or other latibulum.] 

Latibulize (lati-bizriaiz), v. rare. [f. L. lati- 
bul-um a hiding-place + -ize.] intr. To retire into 
a hiding-place or retreat (for the winter). 

1802 Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 1. it note. When kept in gardens 
in Italy and Germany, it [the Tortoise] is observed to latibu- 
lize in October, and to reappear in April. 

■j* Latic, a. 06s. rare. In 7 latick. [ad. mod. 
L. latic-a, a. Arab. Hd lajiqah (Avicenna Qanun 
iv. fen I, treat, ii. p. 23).] A quotidian fever, or 
phlegmatic lever, in which there are no symptoms of 
apyrexy or intermission (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Comfit, vi. 226 In a Phlegmatick 
Ague, which the Arabians call Latick, or Latent. Ibid., In 
a Latick Ague we must have a care of Purges. 

Laticiferous (loetisi-feras), a. Pot. [f. L. 
latic-, Latex h- -(i)ferous. Cf. F. laticif'ere, ] 
Bearing or containing Ialex. Laticiferoas tissue , 
tissue containing laticiferous tubes or vessels. _ 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. { 1848} II. 392 A portion of 
cinenchyma, or laticiferous tissue. 1861 H. Macmillan 
Footn. Page Pat. 257 Like the milk in the laticiferous 
vessels of. .lettuce. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 
432 The laticiferous tubes .. traverse the entire body of the 
plant as a continuous system. 

Laticlave (loe-tilcl^v). Rom. Antiq. [ad. 
late L. laticlavium, laticldvus, f. latus broad + 
cldvus purple stripe. (In d.L. the term was latus 
clavus.)] A badge consisting of two broad purple 
stripes on the edge of the tunic, worn by senators 
and certain other classes of persons of high rank. 

1658 in Phillips. 1739 Mf.lmoth I'itzosb. Lett. (1749) 
II. 125 When I was first invested with the laticlave. 1781 
Ghibon Decl. <$• F. xvii. II. 30 The Roman knights who 
were distinguished by the permission of wearing the laticlave. 
1793 A. Murphy Tacitus (1805) VIII. n Pliny the younger 
shews, that the laticlave was a favour granted by the emperor 
on particular occasions. 1871 Farrar Wttn. Hist. iii. 100 
A symbol more glorious than the laticlave of consuls or the 
diadem of kings. 

transf. 1848 B. Webb Continental Ecclcsiol. 433 Angels 
who are in white, with laticlaves of gold. 

II LatifuJldia (Itfhifwndia), sb, pi. Also 7 an- 
glicized l.itifunds. [L. pi. of lalijundium, f. latus 
broad + fundus estate.] Large estates. 

1630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845) 242 Each of them having 
their parks and large lati-funtls. 1809 Rogers Hist. Glean- 
ings Ser. 1. 66 The iaiifundia of our time had hardly begun 
to exist. [1874 Mahaffy Hoc. Life Greece xii. 375 The 
Roman lafifwuiia.} 

Hence liatifu-ndian a., nonce-ivd., possessing 
large estates. 

a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. § 156 (1740) 414 Although the 
Interest of a very latifundian Faction was concerned. 
Latljs, obs. form of Lattice. 
t La'timer. Obs. Also 4-5 latymer, 4 ? laty- 
nier, latynere. [a. OF. latim{m)ier, a corrup- 
tion (peril. orig. graphic, but adopted in oral use) 
of latinier, f. Latin : see Latin jA] An interpreter. 

c 1205 Lay_. 14319 He wes )>e bezste latimer pat zer com 
her. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xv 49 Lyare wes mi latymer. 
13. . K. Alls. 7089 Ther he fond latimeris, That ladde him 
to hyghe rocheris. c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
7573 Pys Brep was )>e kynges latynier. 61400 Maundev. 
(1839) v. 58 And alle weys fynden Men Latyneres to go with 
hem. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lvii. 41 A latymer told the 
kyng the full understondyng ther of wassaylie. 

Latin (lae’tin), a. and sb. Forms : 3-6 Latyn, 
3-7 Latine, 5-6 Latyne, Laten, 6 Latten, 
(Lattin, Sc. Latyng), 3- Latin, [a. L. Latin- 
us adj., f. Latium , the portion of Italy which in- 
cluded Rome. Cf. F. latin. The word (as sb. 
denoting the language) was adopted in OE. as 
Ixden (see Lit den).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Latium or the ancient 
Latins (or Romans). 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol. 2 As wel as suffyseth to 
thise noble clerkes Grekes thise same conclusiouns m Greek 
. and to the Latin folk in Latin. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer 
Ordin. Pref., Learned in the Latyne tongue. 1557 Grimald 
in Totted s Misc. (Arb.) 116 Caiet the Phrygian .. who gaue 
to Latine stronds the name. 1644 Milton Areof. (Arb.) 
37 Nmvius and Plautus the first Latine comedians. 1670-98 
Lassels Voy. Italy Pref. 3, I am writing of the Latin 
country, 1883 Ouida Marenmia I. 149 The ruins of 
Roman roads, of Latin castles. 

2 . Pertaining to, characteristic of, or composed 
in the language of the ancient Latins or Romans. 
Of a writer, scholar, etc. : Versed in the Latin 
language, 

cpSo Lindisf. Gosf. Matt. Prol., La'inis exemflarihts, 
latmum bisenum. c 1470 Henry Wallace xr. X4i3lEftyr the 
pruff gevffy n fra the Laty n buk. 1535 Stewart 6Vo«. Scot. II. 
356 In Latyng lettetis and in dowhin forme Tha wrait it. 
1588 Shaks, L. L. L . hi. i. 138 Remuneration, O, that's the 
Latine word for three-farthings, a 16x4 Donne BiabavaTos 
(1644) 160 The Latine Text is thus cited. 1668 Wilkins 
Feat Char. iv. vi, 453 Latin Grammar. 1712 in Picton 
Lfool Muiuc, Rec. (i8tJ6) II. 6 In the Chancery of England 


in the Petty Bag Office or Latin side. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. I. ito He sometimes subjoins the Latine termi- 
nation. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 451 A 
Latin translation of them appeared in Germany. 1845 Stod- 
dart Gram, in Encycl. Metrof. (1847) I. 163/1 Adelung . . 
is of opinion that the Latin et, and Greek ere are identical 
in origin with the Teutonic end, unte, &c. 

b. transf. {jocular). 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. i. 50 Hang-hog is latten for 
Bacon. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets (trie Dinner K iv, So these 
two words, Eate it, are the unlettered mans latine for any 

f ood meate. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 11. 157 Brandy is 
,atin for a Goose, and Tace is Latin for a Candle. 

8. The distinctive epithet of that branch of the 
Catholic Church which acknowledges the primacy 
of the Bishop of Rome, and uses the Latin tongue 
in its rites and formularies. Also applied to its 
rites, clergy, etc. 

1560, a 1600 [see Greek a. 3]. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres. 67 These words . . are usually called the words of 
Consecration in the Latine Church. 1796 H. Hunter St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 689 To have the Latin 
offices of our churches chanted in French. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke’s Hist. Kef. I. 483 He wished to break up the unity 
of Latin Christendom. 1869 H. Vaughan Year of Pre- 
faration 1. x Li .1 1 3 The Easterns deliberated among them- 
selves without the presence of any Latin bishops. 1899 
J. Stalker Christol. Jesus ii. 47 The Greek and Latin 
Fathers, from Irenaeus downwards, thus employ it. 

4. a. Hist. Applied (in opposition to Greek ) to 
what pertains to the peoples of Western Europe, 
viewed in their relations with the Eastern Empire 
and with the Saracens and Turks, b. Used as a 
designation for the European peoplrs which speak 
languages descended from Latin ; often with impli- 
cation of the erroneous notion that these peoples 
are of Roman descent. 

Latin League : a proposed association of Latin nations, 
advocated by the Spanish minister Castelar in 1884, to 
restore the balance of power in Europe, and check the 
increasing influence of Germany. Latin Union : the mone- 
tary alliance formed in 1865 by France, Belgium, Italy and 
Switzerland, and afterwards joined by Greece, its object 
being the adoption and maintenance of a uniform system of 
bimetallic coinage in each of these states, and the recog- 
nition by each state of the coins of the others as legal tender. 

1788 Gibbon Decl. F, Iviii. heading VI. 1 Charac- 
ters of the Latin princes. — . . Godfrey of Bouillon, first 
King of Jerusalem. — Institutions of the French or Latin 
Kingdom. Ibid. Ixi. heading VI. 174 Partition of the 
Empire by the French and Venetians. — Five Latin Em- 
perors of the Houses of Flanders and Courtenay [1204-1261]. 
x8zx Byron ‘ The isles of Greece' xiv. [Don Juan in.), But 
Turkish force, and Latin fraud, Would break your shield, 
however broad. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Tru >h Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 1. 51 The Teutonic tribes have a national singleness 
of heart, which contrasts with the l.atin races. 1882 Sat. Rev. 
18 Mar. 323/1 One of Senor Castelar’s tirades on the Latin 
League. 

yd. Of a kind of printing type = Roman. Obs. 
1709 Tanner 3 Oct. in Ballard MSS. IV. 53 Their Latin 
Small-Letter being worn out. 

0. Phrases. Latin cross: see Cross sb. 18. 
Latin square (in Math.) : see quot. 

1890 Cayley Coll. Math. Papers (1897) XIII. 55 If in each 
line of a square of id compartments the same n letters a, 
b, c, .. are arranged so that no letter occurs twice in the 
same column, we have what was termed by Euler 1 a Latin 
square.’ 

33. absol. and as sb. 

1. The language of the Latins or people of ancient 
Rome ; the Latin language. 

_ c 050 Lindisf, '.Gosf . Mark v. 41 Inierfraetatuni, xe trail tad 
in latin. c 1275 Passion our Lord 470 in OE. Misc. 50 Hit 
wes iwryten on ebreu on gry v and latyn. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
1. 143/1305 pat ne conneniatin non. c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 
Prol. 2 For latyn ne kanstow yit but smal, my lite sone. 
a 1420 IIoccleve De Reg. Pritic. 1854 Endue in frensch 
or latyn pi greef clere. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind, 
title-p., Translated out of Latyne into Englishe. 1623 B. 
Jonson in Shaks. Wks. (1st Fo.) Pref. verses, And though 
thou hadst small Latine, and lesse Greeke. 1678 Cudworth 
lntell. Syst. 1. v. 894 When a man speaking Latin, observes 
not the laws of grammar. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 296 E 1 
They adore and honour the Sound of Latin as it is old Italian. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess, [18891 K 13 The Latin which Gregory 
writes is, with little difference, his native tongue. 1847 
James f. Marston Hall vii, I was filled with a great deal 
more Latin than I ever knew what to do with. 

b. with qualifying words, as good , bad, etc. 
Dog-latin : see Dog sb. 17 c. False Latin : Latin 
which is faulty in construction; hence transf., a 
breach of manners. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike ''1580) 3 A Grammarian is better 
liked, that speaketh true & good Latine, than he y l 
speaketh false. 1588 Shaks. L. L, L. v. i. 83 Oh I smell 
Talse Latine_, dunghel fur ttngueni. a X626 Bacon New A tl. 
(19001 2 Written . .in_ Ancient Greeke, and in good Latine 
of the Schoole, and in Spanish. 1G65 G. Havers P. della 
Valle's Trav. E. India 186 He (the King) bid us several 
times put on our Hats ; but our Captain, .answer’d that he 
would not, that they should not cause him to commiL that 
false Latine. 

c. Thieves' Latin, the secret language or ‘ cant’ 
of thieves. 

x8ax Scott Kenibw, xxix, A very learned man.. and can 
vent Greek and Hebrew as fast as I can Thieves’ Latin. 
1824 — Redgaunt/et ch.xiii, The thieves- Latin called slang. 

2. An inhabitant or native of Latium ; one who 
possessed the ‘Latin right’ of citizenship, f Also, 
one who spoke or wrote the Latin language; a 
Latin writer or author {obs.). 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cviii. 61495) 670 Many 
Latines calle the not.te tre louilanus. a 1400 50 A Uxander 
5652 Sum in latens lare sum laugage of grece. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc, m. j. xxxvi. (16361 351 Time consisteth of 
two_parts..kmt together by a common band, called of the 
Latines Nunc, /hat is to say, now. 1615 Bedwell Mokaiu. 
hup. 1. §15 The languages of .. the Syrians, Greekes, and 
Latines. 1644 Digby Bodies xxxii. (1645) 336 So that to 
exercise sense (which the Latines doe call s .entire..) is [etc.]. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy ,)• It. I si. I. 326 The Sabines and 
Latins worshipped the powers of external nature. 18S0 
Muikhead Gains 1. §28 Latins may attain to Roman citi- 
zenship in many ways. 

3. (Chiefly in pi.) a. Hist. The designation given 
at the period ol the Crusades to persons belonging 
to any of the Western nations of Europe, in contra- 
distinction to the ‘ Greeks’; = Frank si. (Cf. A 
4 a.) to. A member or adherent of the Latin or 
Western Church ; now rare or obs. exc. with refer- 
ence to subjects of the Turkish Empire. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iii. ig [Men of Grece] suffre 
not the Latynes to syngen at here Awteres. 1547 [see 
Greek si. a]. 1682 Q. N. tr. Soileau's Lutrin iv. 296 

Why vex we then Dead Fathers, Greeks and Lattins? 
Our Mother Tongue will serve to Mumble Mattins. 1788 
Gibbon Decl. <5* F. iiii. V. 510 After the restoration of the 
Western empire by Charlemagne and the Othos, the names 
of Franks and Latins acquired an equal signification and 
extent. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. "76 It was only 
intended for the Catholics (here [at Jerusalem] called 
‘ Latins '). 1881 Conuer in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 644/1 The 
Latins in Palestine are not numerous, the country villages, 
when Christian, belonging generally to the Greek Church. 

1 4. A translation into Latin, as a school exercise. 
Chiefly pi. 

c 1300 Song fa Ref Ant. I. 1x7 Latens for to make. 155* 
Hui.oet Nniij, With all the Lattens to the sayde nombres. 
a 1568 Ascham. Scholem. (Arb.) 88 The hard pointes of 
Grammar . . which scholers in common scholes, by making 
of Latines, be groping at. 1607 Statutes in Hist. Wake- 
j/ield Gram. Sck. (1892)68 Makinge of translations or Latins. 
1679 W. Walker ling. Particles Pr'ef., The first column 
contains some Englishes, the second such childish and bald 
Latines as we often find them turned into. 

5. Comb.-, f Latin-maker, a writer of Latin, a 
Latinist; + Latin making, Latin composition; 
f Latin- wit, wit that depends for its quality on 
being expressed in Latin. 

14. . Horn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 682 Hie laiinista , a *Latyn- 
maker. 121568 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 102 Though ye say 
well, in a *latin making, . . yet you being but in do[u]bte . . 
ye gather and lay vp in memorie, no sure frute of learning 
. .But if ye fault it) translation, ye ar[e] easelie taught, how 
..toamende it. 1670 Eachard Cant. Clergy 36 Such things 
as these go for wit so long as they continue in Latin ; but 
what dismally shrim’d things would they appear, if turn’d 
into English 1 And . .we shall find the. advantages of *Latin- 
wit to be very small and slender, when it comes into the world. 

+ X« a/tin, v. Obs. [f. Latin jA] 

1. trans. To render or turn into Latin. 

1563 L. Humfrey {title) The Nobles or of Nohilitye. .. 
Whereto for the readers comrnoditye, . . is coupled the 
small treatyse of Philo a Jewe. By the same Author out 
of the Greeke Latined. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witckcr. vi. 
i. ( 1 886 1 89 Chasaph, being an Hehrue word, is Latined 
Veneficium. 1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy yi He hales in 
all proverbs, .. tales ready latin'd to his hand out of 
Lico-.thenes. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. i. § 3. 5 That 
of the Greek Poet, Latin’d by Cicero. 

b. To Latin it : to speak or write Latin. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions i. (1887) 3 Though he tliinke 
he liaue the habite and can Latin it exceading well. 

2. To interlard with Latin, rare — 1 . 

* 553 T. Wilson Rhet. 86 b, The.. foolishe phantasticall that 
smelles hut of learnyng . . will so latine their tongues, that 
the simple cannot hut wonder at their talke. 

Hence Latined ppl. a., versed in Latin ; La-tin- 
ing vbl. sb. 

1579 Folks Confut. Sanders 626 He chargeth the bishop 
with false Latining and worse Englishing of this greeke. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. E ij, That the Latined Reader, 
may be the sooner acquainted with this toong .. let him 
marke this table following, which I set downe in Latine. 

Iiatin(e, obs. form of Lateen, Latten, 
Latiner (lseTinw). colloq. [f. Latin sb, or v. 
+ -ek l . Cf. F. latineur , G. Lateiner. (Distinct 
from latynere Latimer.)] A Latin scholar ; one 
who speaks Latin. 

a 1691 in E. Poeoek's Life § 3 (1816) 95 ‘ Our parson is one 
Mr. Pococlt, a plain honest man ; but roaster ', said they, 
‘he is no Latiner’. 1727 W. Mather Vug. Man's Comp, 
17 K is not heard in Back .. for the Latiners made the same 
sound with c alone. 1752 Foote Taste 1. Wks. 1799 I. 13 
The children are all wonderful latiners. 1834-43 Southey 
Doctor xxiii. (1862) 55 Rowland Dixon is no Latiner. .. 
Schools are the proper place for representing such pieces, 
and if I had but Latiners enough we would have them 
ourselves. 1857 Borrow Rom. Rye xlii, The chap that I’m 
talking about . . came out first-rate Latiner. 

Latinic (latrnik), a, [f. Latin + -to.] Of or 
pertaining to the ancient Latins or to the modern 
Latin nations. 

*875 Whitney Life Lang, v ii. 116 A nearly pure Latinic 
dialect. 1894 Deview of Rev. (Amer. ed.) Aug. 166/1 
France and the Latinic countries. 

+ La’tinish, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Latin + -ish.] 
Of the nature of Latin. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem, If. T. (1618) 632 
Avoyding the word dedicated as forraine and Latinish. 

Latinism (lse-tiniz’m). [f. Latin + -ism. Cf. 
F. latinisme .] An idiom or form of expression 


characteristic of the Latin language, esp. one used 
by a writer in another language; conformity in 
style to Latin models. Also, rarely , the modes of 
thought characteristic of the ancient Romans. 

1570 Levins Manip. 146 Latinisme, latinismus. 161a 
Brinsley AW. Lit. 98 That the Latinisiros bee obserued.. 
and to expresse them by as elegant and fit phrases as wee 
can in our tongue. 1643 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 310 
Preferring the gay ranknesse of . , any moderne fustiariist 
before the native Latinisrns of Cicero. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 285 1* 9 Milton. . has infused a great many Latinisrns, 
as well as Gnecisms . . into the language of his poem. 
1837 Thackeray Carlyle's Fr, Res’., It abounds with Ger- 
manisms and Latinisrns. 1845 Eraser's Mag. XXXIX. 
394 He is so imbued with Latinism that the whole beautiful 
Hellenic manifestation seems., an impertinence to his 
eyes. . 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. vii. (1864) IX. 23S His 
Launisms, and words of Latin descent, might seem drawn 
directly from the Vulgate. 1875 Stedman Victorian Poets 
(1887) 161 Milton’s Latinism is so pronounced as to be un- 
English. 

Latinist (lartinist). Also 6 Latenyste, 7 
Lattinist. [f. Latin + -ist. Cf. med. L. 
Latmista, F. latinisief 

1. One who is versed in the Latin language; a 
Latin scholar ; f occas. a writer of Latin. 

1538 Coverdale Let. to Ld. Crumwell Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 494 There is diversity of reading among the 
Hebrews, Chaldees, and Greeks, and Latinists. 1547 
Boohde 11 rev. Health Ixxx. 33 Some grekes with the ]a- 
tenystes doth name it Cholera. . . In Englyshe it is named 
the belly ache.. 1583 Stanyhurst VEneis Ded. (Arb.) 4, 

I heeld no Latinist so fit.. as Virgil. z6xz Brinsley Lvd. 
Lit. 158 For., placing the words after the manner of the 
purest Latinists. 1660 Pf.i>ys Diary 29 June, My Lord 
must have some good Latinist to make the preamble to his 
Patent. 1784 Cowukr Tiroc. 382 Church-ladders are not 
always mounted best By learned Clerks and Latinists pro- 
fess’d. 1821 Jefferson A ntobiog. Writ. 1892 I. 3 My 
teacher, .was hut a superficial Latinist. 1882 Masson Edin. 
Sketches 230 The worst Latinist in the whole school. 

ait rib, 1602 snd Pt. Return fr. P amass, iv. ii. 1677 
(Arb.) 54, I am stil haunted with these needy Lattinist 
fellowes. 

2. A theologian of the Latin Church. 

121568 Coverdale Hope Faithf. xviii. (1574) 140 Among 
the Greekes also and Latinistes there wer excellent men. 

Latinistic (Isetini-stik), a,, [f. Latinist + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by latinism ; charac- 
teristic of a latinist. 

1804 Coleridge Let. 10 Mar. in Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 413 
[Sir T, Browne’s diction is] hyperlatinistic. 1886 Symonds 
Renaiss. It., Catholic React. (1898) VII. viii. 23 The clas- 
sical enthusiasm of the Renaissance is on the point of expir- 
ing in those Latinistic artifices. 

So Latinrstical a. 

1723 Mather Viud. Bible 45 Latinistical words are to be 
found in the New Testament. 

Latinitaster. rare — °. [irreg.f. next + -aster.] 
A petty latinist. , 

1836 Smart Walker remodelled p. 1 , [Examples of suffix 
-aster] grammaticaster, latinitaster. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Latinity (lati'niti). [ad. L. latinitatem , f. 
Laimas : see Latin and -ity.] 

1. The manner of speaking or writing Latin ; 
Latin (with reference to its construction or style). 

In the first quot. the sense of the word is doubtful, and the 
text insecure. 

1619 in Crt. fy Times pas. / (1848) II. 172 One Shingle- 
ton .. who preaching in Pauls .. glanced, they say, scan- 
dalously at him [Bacon], and hisLatinities.ashe called then). 
a 1656 Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 241 The Romans expressed 
the womans marriage by, nubere, which signifies to vail. . . 
Neither doubt I hut before all.latinity wasliatched this was 
alluded to by Abimelech, Genes. 20. 16. xC6i Boyle Style 
of Script. (1675) 148 That cardinal .. that said, that once 
indeed he had read the Bible, but if he were to do it again, 
'twould lose him all his Latinity. 178* Gibbon Deck ff F. 
xlvii. II. 738 His latinity is pure. 1826 Miss M itford Village 
Ser. HI. (1863) 519 [He] used to .. growl as he compounded 
the medicines over the bad latinity of the prescriptions. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. {1858) 81, I undertook to compose his 
Epitaph.. which, however, for an alleged defect of Latmity 
..still remains un engraven. 1865 Meri vale Rom. limp. 
VIII.. Ixiv. 100 The last remains we possess of classical 
Latinity are the biographies of the later emperors. 

2. Roman Latio. The status of a Latin citizen. 

1880 Muirhead Gains 1. § 22 note x On the nature of 

colonial latinity see Savigny. Ibid. § 96 Latinity is either 
the greater or the lesser. There is the greater latinity when 
those who .. fill some high office or magistracy, acquire 
Roman citizenship along with their parents, wives; and chil- 
dren ; the lesser, when those who . . hold a magisterial or 
other high office, themselves alone attain to citizenship. 

Latinization (lsednsiz^-JVn). [f, next 4 - 
-ation.] The action of latinizing or making Latin 
in form ; the rendering or turning into Latin. 

1830 De Quincey in Blackw. Mag, XXVIII. 646 The 
Latinization of Grecian proper names. 7837 T. Hook Jack 
Brag xiv, Andrew Borde, or according to his own absurd 
latimsation of his name, Andreas Perforatus. .1861 J. G. 
Sheppard Fall Rome viii. 409 From that invasion we may 
date the era of its complete Latinization. xSSi M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France 172 By the mixture of our race, by the 
Latinisation of our language. 1898 Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Soc, XXVIII. 49 A Latinization of the speculative and 
didactic poem of Empedocles, 

Latinize (lse’tinsiz), v. [ad. L. talinizare, f. 
Latinns Latin : see -ize.] 

1. trans. To turn into Latin, to write in Latin s 
to give a Latin form to (a word, ete., of another 
language). 


1589 Nashe Pref. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 9 That 
could scarcelie latinize their necke-verse. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne < 1634) 555 To vtter this verse, latinized by Cicero. 
<21682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 86 Pliny hath latinized that 
word into TEra. 1651 Wood Ath. Oxen, II, 10 He bad 
a hand in latinizing that .. book. 1728 N. Salmon in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 361 They took the antient names of 
Rivers and Provinces, only latinizing them. 1855 Trench 
Eng. Past $ Pres. iii. 107 The tendency to latinize cm r speech 
received a new impulse from the revival of learning. x£8r 
Atheuieum 26 Feb. 294/1 That island ., which forages our 
geographers have insisted on Latinizing from the Russian 
Novaya Zemlya into Nova Zembla. 

2. To make Latin or Latin-like ; to make con- 
formable to the ideas, customs, etc. of the Latins, 
or to the rites, etc. of the Latin Church. 

1603 Florio M oniaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 84 My Father and my 
Mother learned so much Latine. .To be short, we were all so 
Latinized, that [etc.], 1682 Wheler Jonrn. Greece 1 . 31 They 
make profession of the Greek Religion ; hut are in most things 
Latinized, except in Obedience to the Sea of Rome. 1699 
Wanley in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 273 The help of many 
such at Rome (being Latiniz’d), father Kircher could not 
want. 1866 CornhilL Mag. May 539 Gaul was Latinized 
in language, manners, and laws, and yet her people remained 
essentially Cel’.ic. 1882-3 G. Washburn in SchafF Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. 549 The Roman Catholic Church has.. made 
great efforts to Latinize its Oriental branches. 

8 . To transcribe in Latin characters. 

1837-p Bai.lam Hist. Lit. ii. 1. § 7_Tl)es_e sprinklings of 
Greek m mediaeval w ritings, whether in their proper charac- 
ters or latinised. 

4. intr. To use Latin forms, idioms, etc. 

7642, 1724 [see Latinizing ppl. <*.]. _ *646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep'. v. vii. 246 Matke who writ his Gospell at Rome 
did Latinize and wrote it Nnfaprjvos. 1697 Dkyden Ded. 
VEneis (near end), I will not excuse but justify myself for 
one pretended crime. .that I latinize too much. 1849 Tick- 
nor Sp. Lit. II. 485 note. He Latinizes less in the poems 
that follow, because it is more difficult to do it in verse. 
1892 Guardian 18 May 743/2 Some of the correctors Latinise 
strongly. Ibid. 743/3 The MS. quite certainly does not 
Latinise but Graecises. 

Hence La'tinized. fpt. a . ; La’tinizing vbl. sb. 
and fpl. a. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1738 I. 127 The lofty 
nakedness of your latinizing Barbarian. *724 Waterland 
A than. Creed. 96 It is plain from the copy it self, that it 
was no Latinizing Greek that made it. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia 1 . 1. i. 16 note, Dnrius is merely the latinized Dur. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist.Lit, vii, 11. § 9 A Latinised phraseology. 
1849 Tick nor Sp. Lit. III. 350 They had fled from the 
ruins of the Latinized kingdom of the Goths. 1853 Kings- 
ley Plypatia ix. 109 They spoke with sneers of Augustine’s 
Latinizing tendencies. 1870 Lowell Study H ind. (1886)329 
It was of Latinising in this sense that Dryden was guilty. 
1896 Tablet 9 May 725 The outcry against Latinizing is a 
favourite battle-cry. 

Itatinizer (lse’tinsizsi). [f. Latinize v. + 
-ER 1. Cf. F. latiniseur.~\ One who latinizes ; a 
latinist. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxv. H632) 81 These collegiall 
Latinizers. 1885 Homilet. Rev. Feb. 98 Half-educated men 
who can beat him as latinizers. 

Xiatinless (lse-tinles), a. [f. Latin sb. + -less.] 
"Without Latin ; ignorant of Latin. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuff e 64 Latinless dolts. 1615 tr. 
Bright man’s Revelation T44 There is no Castle so defenced, 
which a latinlesse Asse laden with golden metall may not 
scale and Conquerre. 1848 Lytton Harold vi. vi, An example 
of learning to our Latinless nobles. 

+ jLatxaly (lartinli), adv. Obs. [f. Latin a. + 
-LY 2 .] In Latin ; in good or pure Latin. 

1388 Wyclip Ps. Prol., A Sauter . . that .. Latinli is seid 
an orgne. 1548 Q, Kath. Parr Let. to University Cambr. 
in Strype Eccl , Mem. II. App. K. 39 Your letters .. be 
Latyneiy wrytten, 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 67 They which 
speake not very aptly 11 or latinly. a 1577 Sir T. Smith 
Comm vi. Eng. hi. x. 128 Fidei commissum, or more latinely, 
yidei commit tere, 1606 Warner Alb. Eng, xv. xciii, 374 
Rome lieere prevailing, latenlie, old Britons, Piets, were said 
Of their self-painting. 1656 Heylin Slav. France ill. iii. 
1 50 "You shall hardly findea man amongst them [the French] 
which cannot make a shift to expresse himself in that lan- 
guage [sc. Latin] ; nor one amongst an hundred that can 
do it Latinly. 

1 Iiation. Astro!. Obs. [a. L. latidn-em, n. of 
action f. lat-, ppl. stem of ferre to bear, carry.] 
The action of moving, or the motion of a body 
from one place to another ; motion of translation. 

1603 Sir C, Heydon Jud. Astral, xii. 290 Then Lation 
or locall permutation should not be the first of all motions. 
01619 Fotherby Atheom. n. i. § 4. 177, I meane Lation, or 
local-motion from one place to another. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. (1869) 64 Make me the straight and oblique lines. 
The motions, latidns, and the signes. 1655 Stanley Hist, 
Philos. 1. (1701) y/r The four kinds of motion (viz. Lation, 
Alteration, Diminution, Accretion), *690 Leybourn Curs. 
Math, 431 The Mundane System is comider’d. .having the 
Sun in the Centre, exempt from any motion of Lation. 
Latipennate, -r ostrous, -sept, etc. : see Lati-. 
Xtatisli (l^J'tiJ), a. Also lateish. [f. Lath a. 
+ -1SH.T Somewhat late. Also quasi adv. 

1611 Cotgr,, Tardelet, latish; or, somewhat tardie. 
1741 Richardson Pamela II. 172 It will he a little latish 
today. 1817 R. B. Haydon Let. in Reals' Wks, (1889) 
III. 49 I’ll be at Reynolds tonight but latish. 1837 T. Hook 
Jack Brag xiv, It was lateish in the evening when he 
reached Hastings. *865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vm. iii. 11872) 
111 . 14 It is Sunday 27th of May, latish. 189a Stevenson 
Across the Plains 204 Latish at night. 

Zsatitancy (lseffitansi). [f. next : see -anct.] 
The state of lying concealed or hid; spec, in Phys. 
and Path, (see quots.). Of an animal : Hibernation. 




LATITANT. 


LATITUDINAL. 


1645 Sir T. Browns Pseud, Ep. ni. xxi. *63 [The 
Cameleon] by reason of its .. latitancy in the winter . , will 
long subsist without a visible sustentation, _ Ibid. iv. 
xiii. 223 By this way Aristotle through all his books of 
Animals, distinguisheth their times of generation, latitancy, 
migration, sanity, and venation. 1701 Beverley Apoc , 
Quest. 37 If we can find according to Prophecy there ought 
to be such a Latitancy, or Secrecy of the Papacy. 18S8 
Syd. Sac. Lex., Lati;ancy, .. A term expressive _of the 
hypothesis that the ovum and. the spermatozoa lie in wait 
for each other, as it were, after insemination. 1890 Billings 
Mat. Med. Diet., Latitancy, the condition of lying in wait, 
of waiting for development under favorable circumstances. 

Latitant (Ise'titiint),#. {sb.) \pA.Y,. latitant -cm, 
pr. pple. of latitare to lie hid. j That lies con- 
ctaled or hid; lurking; latent; (of an animal) 
hibernating. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. tit. xxi. 163 Lizards, 
Snails, and divers other insects latitant many moneths in 
the yeare. 1650 Chari. Eton Paradoxes 77 In the outward 
man .. the Magicall power is latitant. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 11653) 264 The .Latitant effect is supposed 
greater than indeed it is, which had not been so much 
suspected had she not painted her selfe. 1660 Boyi.e New 
Exp. Phys. Meek. xvii. 128 By forcing the. small latitant 
bubbles of Air to disclose themselves and break. 1660 H.' 
More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 20 Some latitant averseness or 
enmity to Religion it self. 1682 — Annat. Gianvill's Lnx 
O. 81 That facultie or measure of it in their Plastick, 
essentially latitant there. 

b. sb. One who is in hiding. (Cf. next word.) 
1887 Edin, Arm July 146 Leaving him in the position of 
a latitant from justice. 

Latitat (lae-iitset). Law. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. 
L. latitat , 3 rd pars. sing, inch pres, of latitdre to 
lie concealed.] A writ which supposed the defen- 
dant to lie concealed and which summoned him to 
answer in the King’s Bench. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Annotnre reos absentes, when 
the Judge ordeineth persons accused in their absence to be 
sought for : as to send out a latitat, c 1570 Pride # Ltnvl. 
(1841) 75 Then ryseth quarrell : . . out gon sub penes, out 
flaien latitattes. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 67 Writs, Latitats, 
and Procidendos. 1647 Ward Simp. C abler 66, I desire him 
also to conceale himself as deeply as he can, if he cannot 
get a special! pardon, to weare a Latitat. about his neck. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. 111. 236 There Issues out a writ 
of latitat, to the sheriff of another county. 1796 J, Anstey 
Pleader s Guide { 1 803! 55 If haply John-a-Stile provoke The 
legal fight 'gainst John a-Noke, The Latitat the foe besieges 
And baffles him in Banco Regis. 1843 Lever J. Hinton 
v. (18781 32 You may laugh at a latitat, .. and snap your 
fingers at any process-server. 1848 Stewart Mem. A. 
Averell xviii. 375 Having bailiffs serving him with latitats. 
+ b. transf. = L mutation. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1647 R. Stapylton yusicnal 248 In which his flight ... he 
was a while in Latium, which took the name from his latitat. 

tLa'titate, •V. Obs. rare-*., [f. L. latitat-, 
ppl. stem of latitare to lie hid.] intr. ‘ To lurke ’ 
(Cockeram 1623 ). 

Latitation (lsetitfi’jbn). [ad. L. latit at i an- 
ew, f. latitare to lie hid.] The fact of lying, con- 
cealed ; hiding, lurking. 

1623 Cockeram, Latitation, a lurking. 1629 Jackson 
Creed vs. n. xxxviii. § 6 The Women of Hungary .. buried 
their children alive lest their timorous outcries might bewray 
the place of their abode or latitation. 1875 Poste. Gains 
iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 510 Avoidance of in jus vocatio by 
latitation or keeping house rendered a defendant liable to 
ntanus injectio. 

Latitude Ose'titiwd). [ad.L. latitud-o, f. Idius 
broad, wide: see -tude. Cf. F. latitude.] 

I. Breadth, width. 

1. Transverse dimension ; extent as measured from 
side to side ; breadth, width of a surface, as opposed 
to length; also Array, spaciousness. Now ovAt jocular, 
C1391 Chaucer Astral, it. § 39 }>e latitude of a climat is a 
lyne ymagined from north to south j>e space of the erthe, 
fro the byginnyng of the firste clymat vnto the verrey ende 
of the same climat. 1398 Trevisa Earth. Dl P. R. viit, 
xxiv. (1495) 335 Orion, .his lengthe and longitude stretchyth 
nyghe to the brede and latitude of thre sygnes. 1412-20 
X.VDG. Citron, Troy m. xxvi, Twenty pase was the latytude. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. u. xi. in Ashm. (1652) 137 Alty. 
tude, Latytude, and Profundyte. 1559 W, Cunningham 
Cosnwgr. Glassc 25 The latitude and bredth of theZodiack 
is .xij. degrees. 1571 Digges Pantom. 1. xxv. H b, The 
square of y“ ditches latitude. 1613 G. S andys Trav. 2 The 
Gulph of Venice, .being seuen hundred miles in length, 
arid Seuen score in latitude. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 364 The 
great latitude and capacity of the Temple consisted in the 
outward Courts, a 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man, t. ii. 64 
Though his frA man’s] Feet, the Basis of the Pillar of his 
Body, be much narrower than'Jhe latitude of his Body. 
1692-4 L’Estrange Fables ccclyii, (1708) 375 'Tis a Field of 
a Huge Latitude that the Devil has to Dance . . in. 17x3 
Pope Fremy y, Dennis MiscelL (1732) III. 4 The Latitude 
of whose Countenance was not a little eclips’d by the F ullness 
of his Peruke. 1739 Nkve Builders Did. (ed, 3) s.v. Build- 
ing, The Longitude, Latitude and Crassitude of Ground- 
plates. 1830 T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845) 99 His beaver 
was. .distinguished by an unusual latitude of brim. 

f b. A tract or area as defined by its breadth; 
a wide compass or extent. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I, 81 Motiy multitudes of peple 
may sytte vnder the latitude of oon figge tre. 1605 Bacon 
A (tv. Learn, r. yii. § 1 (1873) 52 Fruitful showers ..serve 
but for that season, and for a latitude of ground where they 
fall, 1650 Fuller Pisgdh 11. iii, 95 A chnce with a ven- 
geance all the latitude of the land, the Canaan ites flying as 
far as sea or mountains would give them leave. * S 7S.B ROOKS 
Gold._ Key Wks. 1867 V. 59 What a vast distance is there 
betwixt the east and west! of all visible latitudes, this Is. 
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the greatest. 1791 Cowter Yardley Oak 21 Thy yet close- 
folded latitude of boughs. 

2. Extent, range, scope. Also, great or full extent. 
Now rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ir. xxv. § 9 (1873) 258 It is a 
thing of great use well to define what, and of what latitude 
those points are. 1625 Bacon Ess., A theism 1 Arb.) 337 Even 
those Barbarous People, have the Notion, though they have 
not the Latitude, and Extent of it. 1646 Sik T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. 33 For bis great learning and latitude of 
knowledge sirnained Magnus, 1655 Fuller C it. Hist. 11. ii. 
8 77 Grant this Miracle of Oswald’s Hand literally true in 
the Latitude thereof. 1674 Playforij Skill Pins. hi. 16 
'They have assumed the nature of some part for a Note or 
two, and so want the full latitude of a Bass in those Notes. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 123 The Greek word 
in the latitude of its signification., comprehendeth all these 
senses. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 167 To compass and 
comprehend the whole Latitude of Learning. 1751 John- 
son Rambler No. 105 f 1 The latitude to which this design 
may be extended. 1776 R. King in Life <$• Corn. 11894) I. 
22 Had the scheme teen executed with success, in its 
greatest latitude. 1801 Strutt Sports <$- Past. 1. i. 16 If 
this record he taken in its full latitude. 1851 Mansel Pro!. 
Logica !i86a) 40 The often quoted passage of Locke, .when 
understood in its proper latitude; 

t b. The range within which anything may vary. 
1533 Elyqt Cast. If clike (1541) 52 a, Meats but a lyttel 
excedynge temperance, .may yet kepe the body within the 
latitude or boundes of heklie. 1645 Fuller Good T/t. in 
Bad T. (1680) 68, I find myself in the latitude of a fever : 
I am neither well nor ill. 1649 Jf.r. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 
11. Disc. ix. no Our love to God consists not in any one 
determinate degree, hut hath such a latitude, as best agrees 
with the condition of men. 17x7 J. Keill Anim. ( he on. 
(1738V247 The Latitude of a natural Perspiration is from 
about a Pound and half to three Pound. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. ted. 21 I. 160 Few stones admit of a greater 
latitude of composition. 

f e. Local range ; wide diffusion or prevalence. 
1612 Davies Why Ireland, 610.(1787)177 The execution 
of all these laws had no greater latitude than the Pale. 1638 
Chillingw. Relig. Prat. 1. vi. § 42. 363 If you should 
contend for latitude with any one Religion, Mahumetisme 
would carry the victory from you. 

3. Freedom from narrow restrictions; width or 
liberality of construction or interpretation ; toler- 
ated or permitted variety of action ox opinion. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. iii. § 2 (1873)99 Allowing., 
that latitude which is agreeable and familiar unto divine 
prophecies ; being of the nature of their author, with whom 
a thousand years are but as one day. 164a Chas. I in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692). m. I. 595 The Latitude they 
allow us of granting or denying of Pardons. 1647 Cla- 
rendon Hist. lieb. vi. § 198 A latitude of Judgement 
110 Court can challenge to it self in any Cases. 1648 
Eikon Bas. xiv. 113 In such latitudes of sens, I believ 
manie that love Mee and the Church, well, may have taken 
the Covenant, who [etc.]. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bait. 246 A 
greater latitude there must be left in’ doctiinals.tlien prac- 
tical 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. i. § 51 Christ went down 
to Hell (to preach to the Spirits there,) which last clause is 
left out in these Articles, and men left to a latitude concern- 
ing the cause, time, and manner of his Descent. 1687 
Leyden Hind fyP. hi. 160 Your sons of latitude that court 
your grace. [Cf. 1. 187 Your sons of breadth.] 1711 Addison 
Spect. No. 44 r 8 There is a much greater Latitude for 
comick than tragick Artifices. 1726 Da 'Foe Hist. Devil 
J. ii. (1840? 28 The devil has some little latitudes and advan- 
tages for mischief. 1749 Fielding Tom fouesxv ix, He gave 
a latitude to his friends tongue, and desired him to speak 
plainly what he knew. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 11. xvi, 
70 A latitude to kill migut subject the innocent to great 
inconveniencies. 1779 J, Moore View Soc. Fr, (1789) I.x. 
68 The greatest ease and latitude allowed in behaviour and 
dress. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. iv. § 27. 163 
Natural good has been defined by .Cumberland with more 
latitude than has been used by Paley. 1858 Ld. St, 
Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop, Law ii. 7 The latitude which 
a court of equity allows itself in enforcing agreements 
against the letter. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) I. xi. 150 
In regard to time the Emperor grants you no latitude. 
x868 Stanley Westm. Abb. iv. 323 Courayer’s ‘ Last Senti- 
ments whRh were of the extreme^ latitude in theology. 

t b. Laxity of conduct or principle. Obs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 127 They live with that 
latitude and licentiousness, as if there were neither God, 
nor Justice for them. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. iii. (1692) 
7 Which way soever this ungodly Latitude came in. 170a 
Eng. Theophrast . 237 If statesmen ... worked their heads, 
there would be no occasion for Latitude and insincerity, 
c. attrib. + latitude man = Latitudinakian. 
1662 S, P. (title) Brief Account of the new Sect of Latitude- 
men, Ibid. 5 In opposition to that hide-bound, strait-lac’d 
spirit that did then prevail, they were called Latitude-men. 

II. In Geography and Astronomy. 

4. Geog. a. Angular distance on a meridian : 
only in degree, minute, etc. of latitude, b. The 
angular distance on its meridian (of any place on 
the earth’s surface) north or south from the equa- 
tor ; quantitatively identical with the elevation of 
the pole above the horizon, and with the declina- 
tion of the zenith. 

For circle, p/arallcl of latitude, see those words. 

[In their original geographical use latitude (L. latitude, 
Gr. rAriTo?) and longitude iL. longitudo, Gr. irrjicos) meant 
quite literally the T breadth ’ and ‘ length ’ of the oblong 
map of the known world ; this literal sense remained eveni 
in the expression ‘degreesof latitude and longitude’ (poipai 
irAdrous /cat ntjnavs). By a natural development the terms 
afterwards came (in late Latin, app. not yet in Greek) to 
denote the distance of any place, in the breadthwise and 
lengthwise direction .respectively, from, the circle assumed 
as tfie origin of measuremen t.] 
r X39* Chaucer Astral. Prol., A suffisaunt astralabie as 
for owre orizonte, compowned after the latitude of Oxen- 


ford. Ibid 11. § 22 The latitude of any place in a regioun 
is the distance fro the senyth vnto the Equinoxial. 1527 
R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. '1589) 253 'Phis latitude is the 
measure of the world from North to South, c 1350 Disc. 
Common Weal Eng. (1893) 13 I), How could youe knovve 
towarde what coste ye te sea driven withoute knowledge 
of the latitude of the place by the poolle and the lenglhe by 
the starres? 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Giasse 123 
Titer shalbe so many, as there are paralleles of latitude, 
whose nombre as I saide uas .90. 1622 Drayton Poly-alb. 

xix. 316 To fortie three Degrees of North'ly Latitude. 1669 
Stuumy Mariners Mag. iv. iv, 157 How to correct the 
Account, when the Dead Latitude differs from the Observed 
Latitude, if the Difference of Latitude be less by Estima- 
tion than it is by Observation (etc.]. 1698 Krill Exam. 

Theory Earth 11734) 107 The Latitude of Paris being 
48 ‘ - 45'. 1706 Phillips ted. Kersey) s.v., Whenever a Ship 

sails to or from the Equinoctial on either side, her way thus 
gain'd is call’d her Difference of Latitude, 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxxviii, We have made a famous run. It’s 
twelve o’clock, and if you please I’ll work the latitude. 1867 
Dknison Astron. without Math. 9' A degree of latitude 
measured, on any meridian is about 69 miles everywhere. 

e. A locality as marked or defined by parallels 
of latitude ; usually in pi. — regions, climes, parts 
of the world. Also_/?f. , 

1632 Massinger City Madam 11. ii, They serve For any 
latitude in Christendom. 1704 Land. Gas. No. 3988/1 A 
French Privateer ..'which he took in this Latitude. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe t. vi. (18401 101, I was something chilly, 
which I knew was not usual in that latitude. 1760-2 
Goldsmith C it. of the World cxiv. '(Globe) A lady’s 
whole cargo of smiles, sighs, and whispers, is declared 
utterly contraband, till she arrives in the warm latitudes of 
twenty-two. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 59 Very little 
meat and wine are necessary in these hot latitudes. 1835 
Prescott Philip II 1. v. (1S57) 75 The flag of Castile was 
seen in the remotest latitudes. — on the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the far-off Indian seas. 1871 Morley Carlyle (1878) 157 
Men who have long since moved far away from these, 
spiritual latitudes. x88z W. R. Greg Misc. Ess. Ser. 1. v . 
103 Those latitudes and altitudes where no crops will glow. 
1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Theory 1. 115 Leaving blank 
vast latitudes on the map of human thought. 

5. Astron. The angular distance of a heavenly body 
from the ecliptic : called spec, celestial latitude. 
(See also Ascending vbl. sb., Geocentric a. 1 , 
Heliocentric a. 1 , Heliographic a. 1 .) 

The history of this sense appears to be as follows. Orig. 
the word was applied, on the analogy of the geographical 
use (see 4) to denote the angular distance of a point in the 
celestial sphere from the equator, measured along a secondary 
to the latter. 'This, however, was not accurately distin- 
guished by name from the distance of a point from the 
ediptic K the terms ‘latitude’ and ‘declination’ being em- 
ployed indiscriminately with reference to both these ways 
of indicating position. (Cf. quot. 1391.) In mod. use, the 
terms have been differentiated, declination being appro- 
priated to what was originally and with historical propriety 
called ‘ latitude ’, while latitude became the name for 
distance from the ecliptic. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, n. § ry Fro the Equinoxial may 
the declination or the latitude of any body celestial be 
rikned, after the site north or south,.. & riht so may the 
latitude or the declination of any body celestial, sane only 
of the sorine . . be rekned fro the Ecliptic lyne. 1551 
Records Cast. Knowl. (15561 176 Proprelye they doo call 
that the Latitude of the Planetes, when they swarue from 
the Ecliptike line. _ 1594 Blundevil Ex ere. m. 1. xi. (1636) 
298 The Latitude is counted from the said Ecliptique line 
towards any of the Poles of the Zodiaque. x6ot Holland 
Pliny I. it Mars in his latitude leaueth the eclipticke line 
foure halfe degrees. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s v., Ap- 
parent Latitude, is the Distance of the apparent, or seeming 
Place of any Planet from the Ecliptick; and True Latitude 
is the Distance of its real Place from the same Ecliptick. 
x868 Locicyer Klein. Astron. § 555. 269 The right ascension 
and declination are then easily converted by calculation 
mto celestial longitude and latitude if required. 

Latitudinal (laetiti«-dinal), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Idtitildin-, -tudo Latitude + -al.] 

1. Relating to breadth or width, rare. 

1671 Grew A nat. Plants 1. ii. § 28 (1682) 17 The Latitudinal 
growth of the Root. 1879 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women 
l (1889! 2 Bounded below by a, horizontal or latitudinal line 
which joins the iliac crests. 

2. Relating to, connected with, or depending on 
geographical latitude ; corresponding with lines of 
latitude. 

1778 Shuckburgh In Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 687 note. Be- 
tween the lat. 56 J and 79° .. the zero of the scale moves 
through a space of no less than 32°; whereas, between the 
lat. 46° and 56) it is perfectly stationary, .which great want 
of proportion.. is of itself some argument against the exist- 
ence of such a latitudinal equation. 1855 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea v. § 289 The latitudinal limits of the northern 
edge of the northeast trade-winds are variable. X867 Raw- 
linson A uc. Moil. IV. i. 31 Its principal mountain ranges 
are latitudinal, or from west to east, 1874 Coues Birds 
N. W . 19 In respect of latitudinal distribution the Tufted 
Titmouse offers much the same case as the Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher. 1880 HaugHton Phys. Geog. v. 204 The latitudinal 
width of this part of _ Africa is 63A 1897 Allbntfs Syst. 
Med.- IV. 137 The latitudinal ana altitudinal relations of 
hepatic abscess. ; 

f B. sb. Anat. The name of two muscles of the 
epigastrium. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don’s Quest, Chirurg. I j b, Of what 
vines is the stomacke composed... Of longytudynalles to 
drawe m & tranuersalles to reteyne & latitudinalles to put 
forth. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. viii. (1888) 63 Two Latitu- 
dinales comming from the backe-wards to the wombe. 

Hence Latitu'dinally adv., in respect of breadth 
or latitude. 

1853 Lytton My Novel ix. v it, The bones, .in the skin of 
Jackeymq spread -out- latitudinally. 1884 Manch. Exam. 


LATITUDI3STAE.IAN. 

so Aug. 6/3 This submarine swamp extends fifty miles lati- 
tudinal! y. 

Latifcudina*rially, adv. rare — J . \i.*latitudi- 
naricd (formed as next) -t- -ly -.] With latitude or 
laxity of distinction. 

1833" De Quincey Autahieg, Si., Laxton Wks. 1863 XIV. 
400 note, Colours were as loosely and latitudinarially dis- 
tinguished by the Greeks and Romans as degrees of affinity 
and consanguinity are everywhere. 

Isatitucliliarian (losuitiz/dine-urian), a. and sb. 

[f. L. latitudin latitude Latitude, after trini- 
tarian, etc. Cf. I 1 ’, latitudinaire. ] 

A. adj. Allowing, favouring, or characterized by 
latitude in opinion or action, esp. in matters of re- 
ligion ; not insisting on strict adherence to or con- 
formity with an established code, standard, formula, 
etc. ; tolerating free thought or laxity of belief on 
religious questions ; characteristic of the latitudi- 
narians (see B). 

' 1673-1702 Comber Comp . Temple. 368 There were no 
sucn Latitudinarian Principles among the Apostles. 1697 
Collier Ess. Mor. Snip. 1, 1x7091 166 When you have made 
the most of it, I foresee this Latitudinarian. Love will be 
expensive. 1733 Let. to Air, Holden 26 in Ellys Tie, 1 
/or Sacram. Test. (1790) 39 The prevailing opinion of 
England is Latitudinarian. 1794 Sullivan I'Ve™ Nat. V. 
200 There was a latitudinarian harmony. . among the reli- 
gions of the ancient world. 1812 Shelley Proposals Prose 
Wks. 1888 I. 273 It is a very latitudinarian system of 
morality that permits its professor to employ bad means 
for any end whatever. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 470 Herpes .. being ... by others extended so widely 
as to include both the preceding and the ensuing genus 
.. and in the latitudinarian sense of the term, it is em- 
ployed by Mr. B. Bell. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. • 1876I 
III. xiv. 56 The men most conspicuous in the reign of 
Charles 1 1 .. were of the class who had been denominated 
Latitudinarian divines. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
182 His opinions respecting ecclesiastical polity and modes 
of worship were latitudinarian. 1858 Loncf. in Life 11891) 
II. 360 The sermon, .very latitudinarian in doctrine. 

B. sb. One who practises or favours latitude in 
thought, action, or conduct, esp in religious mat- 
ters ; spec, one of those divines of the English Church 
in the 17th century, who, while attached to episco- 
pal government and forms of worship, regarded 
them as things indifferent ; hence, one who, though 
not a sceptic, is indifferent as to particular creeds 
and forms of church government or worship. 

1662 S. P. New Sect Latitude-men 7 Our Latitudinarians 
..are by all means for a Liturgy. 1669 Pefys Diary 
16 Mar., Dr. Wilkins, my friend, the Bishop of Chester . . is 
a mighty rising man, as being a Latitudinarian. 1676 
Wycherley Pl. Dealer 1. i, Why, thou art a Latitudinarian 
in Friendship, that is no Friend ; thou dost side with all 
Mankind, but wilt suffer for none, a 1680 Butler llem. 
(1759) II. T77 A Latitudinariaii.. believes the Way to Heaven | 
is never the better for being strait. 1684 J. Goodman Old 
Relig. (1848) 42 To be. such Latitudinavians, as to think it 
indifferent what religion a man be of. 1696 Phillips 
( ed. 5), Laiitndinarians in Religion, are those who profess 
a Freedom, and as it were a greater Latitude than usual 
in their Principles and Doctrine. It is also vulgarly applied 
to such as take a more than ordinary Liberty in their Lives 
and Conversations, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lati- 
tndinarian , a Churchman at large, one that is no Slave to 
Kubrick, .and in fine looks towards Lambeth, and rowes to 
Geneva. 1703 Hearne Collect. 22 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 92 
This Discourse is a Justification of a Latitudinarian (the 
word was first hatch’d at Cambridge) against ye Zealous 
Nonconformists. 1753. Wesley Eng. Diet., . Latitudi- 
nariaii, one who fancies all religions are saving. 1823 
Syd. Smith Wks. (1867I II. 6 These latitudinarians leant to 
Arminiamsm rather than to high Calvinism. 1839 All Year 
Round No. 28. 38, ‘ I am afraid going abroad has made you 
a latitudinarian she said, anxiously. 1862 R. Vaughan 
Nonconformity 393 According to Baxter, the Latitudi- 
narians were mostly Cambridge men. 

Batitu&inarianism (laNtithldinefrianiz’m). 
[f. prec. +• -ism.] Latitudinarian doctrine, opinions, 
principles, or practice; the professions or practice 
of a latitudinarian or the latitudinarians. 

1676 R. Grove Vind. Canforming Clergy (1680' 25 Let 
us see what he understands by this fearful Bugbear of 
Latitudinarianism. 1771 Wesley Wks, ' 1872) V. 502 A 
catholic spirit is not speculative latitudinarianism. 1844 
Disraeli Caningshy in. ii, There must be substituted for 
this latitudinarianism something sound and deep, a 1839 
Macaulay Biag. (1867) 12 The majority of King William's 
bishops were inclined to latitudinarianism. 1867 Fhuuiie 
Short Stud. ted. 2) 57 Latitudinarianism loosens the ele- 
mentary principles of theology. 

Batitn ' dinary, a. [f. L. latitudin- Latitude 
+ -aby.] - L atitudinarian A. 

1834 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 507 The latitudi- 
nury divines of Cambridge. 

t Batitu’diaism. Ohs. [Formed as prec. + 

-ism.] = Latitudinarianism. 

1667 Locke Toleration in Fox Bourne Life (1876) I. iv. 
X94 Whether toleration and latitudinism would prevent 
those evils. 1685 M. Barne Authority Ch. Guides Pref. 4 
Latitudinism in Principles is evermore accompanied with 
Libertinism in Practice. 

Batitudinous (Isetitiw-d inos) , a. [ F ormed as 
prec. + -ous.] Characterized by latitude of inter- 
pretation. 

1838 Calhoun Wks. III. 223 These [impediments] . .ought 
to be irresistible with all, except the latitudinous in con- 
struction. 1863 Greeley After. Cotifl. I. viii. 82 These 
were . . accused of seeking its subversion through .. latitu- 
dinous and unwarranted construction. 


Latli, rare obs. form of Loathly. 

Latly, -most, etc. : see Lately, Latesiost, etc. 
Latoen, -one, obs. forms of Lai ten. 

Jjatomy (lartomi). Hist. rare. [ad. Gr. Karo ft a, 

{. Actay, Ads stone + -ro/xia cutting.] A stone 
quarry; spec, of those at Syracuse. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Latomy , a Quarry of stones. 
1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 504 Were these 
embassies mere child’s play, or were there Timoleons con- 
cealed in the latomies? 

Baton : see Latten. 

Batoilian (latffmnian), a. (sb.) [f. L. LStdni-us 

f. Ldtona, a. Gr. (/Folic) Aa tojv, (Doric) A area, 
(Attic) ArjTtlj : see -an.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
Latona (=Gr. Leto', the mother of Apollo and 
Diana. B. sb. The Latonian : Apollo. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 538 Latonian Twins,; 
why hide you so your shining Fronts? 1636 Blount 
Glossogr . s. v., We use Latonian lights for the Sun and 
Moon (Latona's children). 1819 Shelley Lett. Pro.e Wks, 
1880 IV. 82 A spectacle little suited to the antique and 
Latonian nature of the place. 1820 — Hymn to Mercury 
lxxi, He . . Subdued the strong Latonian, by the might Of 
winning music. 

Latony, obs. form of Litany. 

+ La’tor. Sc. Obs. In 6 latour. [a. L. Hit or . 1 
The bearer (of a letter). 

1329 Earl Angus in St. Papers Hen. VI If, IV. 562 As 
forthir the said latour can mail- largely tnak manifest unto 
zour Grace. 

Latoun, obs. or arch, form of Latten. 
t Latrabi'lity. Obs . [f. L. latrabil-is bark- 
ing + -ity.] The quality or faculty of barking. 

1668 H. More Div, Dial, tit, xxxiv. (1713) 272 These 
rational Creatures may.. agree all in Rationality; as the 
sundry species of Dogs here on Earth agree in Latrahility. 

Latrant (Intrant), a. [ad. L. latrant-em , pr. 
pple. of latrare to bark,] Barking. Chiefly Jig. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vit. App. (1852) 620 The 
balant and latrant noises of that sort of people. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Latrant, barking ; as A Latrant 
Writer, an Author that does nothing but hark' and snarl at 
others. 1714 Tickki.i. Eragm. on Htmtingm Steele Poet. 
Misc. 178 The Minds and Genius of the Latrant Race. 
1737 M. Green Spleen 464 Whose latrant stomachs oft 
molest The deep-laid plans their dreams suggest. x86i 
R. Quin Heather Lintie (1866) 115 Thy latrant inuse aye 
glooms sae sour. 

t Bat rate, v. Obsr~ 0 [f. L. latrare to bark: 
see -ate.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockf.ram, Latrate, to barke like a dog. I bid. n. 
To Carps, Conlatrate, Latrate. 

Batration (latiA'jbn). [n. of action f. L. latrare 
to bark.] A barking ; also fig. 

1623 Cockeram, Latration, a barking. 1691 E. Rawson 
in Andros Tracts I. 68 It must needs be beneath a great 
Mind to take notice of such I nitrations, or to answer them 
any otherwise than with contempt. 1824 New Monthly 
Mag. XI. 424 We have no three-headed dog chained at the 
gate of Tartarus to startle the visitants by his tri-lingnar 
lat rat ions. 1828 Blac/tw. Mag. XX 1 I 1 . 194 If a dog bite 
a pig, the narrative teems with ‘virus’, the ‘ rabid animal 
and the ‘ latration’ of the patient. 

|| Latrator. Obs. ~ 0 [L. ld.tr ator, f. latrare.'] 
1623 Cockeram, Lairator, which barketh, or rayleth, or 
scoffeth. 

t Batrede, a. Obs. rare. [OE- inti ride, f. lent 
Late a. + rxd counsel, Rede.] Slow, tardy. 

£897 K. /Elf red Gregory’s Past. xx. 148 Oft mon hiS 
swiSe wandriendeast telcum weorce & swiSe laetraede. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. r 644 Whan a man is so latrede [v.rr. 
laterede, latred, lattred] or tarying er he wil torne to god. 

Batretltic (latrzrtik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. Xa- 
rptvTiK-os pertaining to divine worship, f. Xarpev-etu: 
see Latrta.] Of the nature of Lathi a. 

1843 Lingard A nglo-Sax. Ch. II. x. 1 tx note, He venerates, 
indeed, the holy images, but pays latreutic worship to the 
Holy Trinity alone. 

Ba.treTTt.ical, a rare. [f. prec. + -at,.] = prec. 
1627 Bp. Hall No Peace tv. Rowe § 19 That in the 
Sacred Slipper there is a sacrifice. . none of vs euer doubted: 
but that is then either latreulicall, as Bellarmine distin- 
guishes it not ill, or eucharisticall. 1833 Rock Hierurg. I. 
17 1 Sacrifice .. is severally denominated Latreutical, or of 
praise and supreme adoration, Eucharistic, or of thanks- 
giving, Propitiatory and lmpetratory, 

ilBatria (latrai-a). Theol. Also 7 latreia. 
[late L. latrTa, a. Gr. Xarptia service, service to 
God, divine worship, f. Xarpev-etv to serve, serve 
with prayer.] In Roman Catholic language ; The 
supreme worship which is due to God alone (distin- 
guished from Dulia and Hyi’ERDULTA]. 

[1426 Lydg, De Guil. Pilgr. 22932 Off this place, ffolkes 
alle, ‘ Latrya ’ they me calle. Myne offyee is moste in 
wakynge, To kepe the gate aboute the kynge.] 1326 Pilgr. 
Peif. (W. de W._ 1531) 44 b, This Iatria is holy and due 
reuerence to god in prayers, vowes, tythes, otbes and in the 
aeruice of gou. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr, 1. iii. (1636) 131 
It isjhe common opinion in Spaine and Italy that Latria, 
or divine honor, is due to the Crosse. 1643 — Heresiogr. 
(ed. 2) 147 The. Papists make two Degrees of Religious 
worship ; the highest they call Latreia. 1843 Lingard 
A agio. Sax. Ch. II. x. 111 The worship of latria due to 
God only, and that of dulia, the respect which may justly 
be shewn to his creatures. 1839 I. Taylor Logic in TheoL 
225 What now becomes of the distinction between the 
dulia, and the hyper-dulia, and the latria? 

Hence + Latrial, +• Iiatrian adjs. rare, of the 
nature of latria. 
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1530 TIalf. A pol. 141 They can make false Goddes, and 
gyve to them latryall honours. . 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 

11. vii. (1636) 68 The Romists say that they give to the 
Saints one kinde of worship, to wit, Dulian, and to God 
another and a greater, Latrian. ■ 

Latrine (lat rru). Also .7 Ac. latron, lateran, 
[a. Fr. (chiefly in pl. latrines ), a. L. Idtrlna privy, 
contr. f. lavatrtna , f. lavare to wash.] A privy, 
esp. in a camp, barracks, hospital, or similar place. 

1642 Spalding Troub. Chas. /(Bannaiyne Ciub) II. 82 He 
also lirred the laterans in the Colledge, whereby the stu- 
dentis had not sic naturall eisment as befoir. 1673-88 
Fount ainhall in M. P. Brown Svfipi. Decis. (1826) 111 . 293 
Tlie public river of Tweed, whose use is common, and 
which dimits in the sea which is the latrous and receptacle of 
the universe. 1808 T. Craufurd Uuiv. Edin. 150, 1628 and 
1629, the publick latrines. . were built where now theystand. 
1867 Standard .23 Nov. 3 The longer the occupation of 
the, camp the greater necessity for good drainage, for 
making new and filling up old latrines, 1869 E. _A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 31 311 Cesspits are now discontinued 
in most barracks, and water latrines are used. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. 59/1 Enamelled Earthenware Latrine. 1897 
Hughes Mediterr. /.AVer v. 181 Latrines are for want of 
space often in close psoximity to bed-rooms. 

Batrobite (lae-tiffbait). Min . [f. the name of 

its discoverer, the Rev. C. J .'fat robe 4 - -ite,] A 
pink variety of anorthite from Labrador. 

1837 Dana Min. 299 Latrobite has been found only on 
Ametik island near the coast of. Labrador. 

t Batrocinate, v. Obs.~ 0 [f. L. latrocindrl 

to rob on the highway: see -ATE.] (See quot.)’ 

1623 Cockeram, Latrocinate, to rob, to play the theefe. 
t Latrocisxatiosi. Obs - 0 [ad. L. latrociua- 
tion-em, f. latrocinari (see prec.).] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Latrocinaiion, theft, robbery. 

T Batrcciny. obs. Also 5 -synie, -cynye, 

7 -cinie. [ad. L. latrocini-um highway-robbery, 
band of robbers, f. latro : see next. Cf. Larceny.] 

1 . Highway-robbery, brigandage, freebooting, 
plundering. 

c 1430 Pilgr Lyf Mauhode m. xvii. (1869) 144 Contte 
bourse it is cleped, and latrosynie the defamede. 1607 
Tor . sell Four-/. Beasts { 16581 263 These .. possessed the 
Mountains ana Desert places of Thessaly, being given to 
all manner of Latrociny and Depredation. 1619 Puhchas 
Microcosntus xlvii. 438 Publike Latrocinies, Rapes, Mur- 
thers, Hell vpon Earth. 1657 Thoknley tr. Longtts' 
Daphnis >y Chloe 40 Escaping two dangers at once, ship- 
wreck and latrociny. 

2 . A band of robbers. In qnots. transf. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. i. (x86o) I viij b, A rnyame wyth 
out habundaunce of goodes . . may better be eailyd a latm* 
cynye ora nest of tlieuystlian a royame. ct 643 Maximcs 
Unfolded 35 Because the faction sought by force to prevaile, 
it was aptly called a Latrocinie. 1732 Stackhouse Hist. 
Bible in. v. 1x752) I. 389 When .. Oppression rul’d, and the 
Government was turn’d into a mere Latrociny. 

i Latron. Obs. [ad. L. lalron-em, latro, hire- 
ling. mercenary, freebooter, robber. Cf. LaDRONE.] 
A robber, brigand, plunderer. 

1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage 11. vii, (1614) 133 , 1 meane those 
Latron-patrons and. Patron-lati ons, wheTeof these extend to 
the vtmost whatsoeuer. might, and whatsoeuer colour of right, 
in Exemptions, Customes, Priuiltdges and prauileges 
whereby euery ‘ John-a Stile’ shall intercept the Churches 
due. 1634 Cannk Necc'ss. Scpar. 1 1849) 272 In their writings 
against the pielaLes ., they call them all latrous. 1637 
Thorn lev tr. Longtts' Daphnis § Chloe 108 Counting such 
actions to suit better with a Latron than the Grand Captain 
of an Army. 1638 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 1x6 What may 
sacrilegious latrous expect? 1879 G. Meredith Egoist III. 
iii. 74 The hymeneal pair are licensed freebooters levying 
black mail on us; . . I apprehend that Mr. Whitford has a 
lower order of latrons in his mind. 

Batron, obs. Sc. variant of Latrine, Lectern. 
t Ba tronage. Obs. rare ~K [f. Latkun 1 + 
-age. | Robbery, brigandage. 

x6xo Purchas Microcosinus lxii. 624 Abusing . . the Courts 
and Lawyers, to Patronize his Patronage and Violence. 

Latrosynie, variant of Latrociny Obs. 
Batru’iicnlar, a. rare—', [f. L. latrwicitl-us 
robber, piece in the game of ‘ latiunculi ' + - ail] 
Pertaining to the ancient Roman game of latrun- 
culi, somewhat resembling draughts or chess. 

1823 Fosbuoke Encycl. Antiq, (1843) II. 678 Circumstan- 
tial evidence supports Montfaucon in his latruncular origin 
of it [chess], 

-latry, - olatry , representing Gr. -bar pda wor- 
ship, as in eldwhoXarpcia Idolatry. Other exam- 
ples, legitimately formed on possible Gr. types, 
are avgelolatry , astro lat ry, bibliolalry , cosmoladry, 
denionolatry, gr animal olatry, Mariolatry , q. v. 
Hence, in humorous nonce-use, have been formed 
divers hybrids, as labyolatry (q. v.), crochetolatry, 
dutiolatry, lordolatry. Corresponding to this is the 
termination -\oYtater, representing Gr. -Xarpnjs, as 
in idolater, bibliolater, 

1848 Thackeray Bit. Snobs iii. 11892) 13 How should it be 
otherwise in a country where Lordolatry is part of our 
creed ? 1859 F. L. Paget Curate of Cumb., etc. 330 She 
was immolating health and spirits in crochetolatry. 1891 
Harper’s Mag. Oct. 770/2 The question of how far the 
Puritan civilization has carried the cult of the personal con- 
science into mere dutiolatry, 

Latschipe, -som, -sum : see Lateship, -some. 
Latst, obs. form of Last a. 

Latt : see Lait v„ Late, Let. 
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LATTER. 

Latteen, variant of Lateen. 

Latten. (larten). Forms : 4-5 (also 9 arch) 
latoun, latun, 5-6 latyn, 5-7, 9 laten, (5 latoen, 
-one), 5-8 latin, 6 lattinne, -oun, -yne, -yng, 
latynn, 6-7 latine, lattyn(n, 6-9 lattin. (7 
laden), 4- laton, 5- latton, latten. [a. OF. 
laton, leiton , mod.F. laiton = Pr. lato, Sp. laton, 
Pg. latao, Piedmontese lot on, It. oltone (tlie initial 
l having been dropped through being mistaken 
for the def. article). The relation between these 
forms is obscure; if the Fr. form be original, it 
would point to a popular L. type *lacton-em ; if 
the word was originally Sp., it maybe a derivative 
of Com. Rom. *lalta lath, tin-plate (It. lotto, Sp., 
Pg. lata, F. latte ; of Teut. origin : see Lath). 
F’rom Fr. the word was adopted into the Teut. and 
Slav, langs. ; cf. Du. laloen , ON. l&tun , Russian 
.laryiiK] 

1 . A mixed metal of yellow colour, either identical 
with, or closely resembling, brass ; often hammered 
into thin sheets. Now only arch, and Hist, 

The word occurs not infrequently as a translation of L. 
orichalcum. 

[1339 i' 1 Riley Land. Mem, (1868) 205 Sex Instrumenta 
de Tatone, vocitata Gonnes.] 1340 Hampolb Pr. Consc. 
4367 His fete er tike latoun bright A Is in a chymne bryn- 
nand light. 138a Wycuf i Kings v ti. 45 Alle the vessels . . 
weren of latoun [L. de aurichalco]. c 1386 Chaucer Pro f, 699 
He hadde a croys of laton ful of stones. — ■ Frank!. T. 
517 Phebus wax old and hewed lyk laton. 14.. Sir Bates 
(MS. M) 1134 Pelouris and durris were all of brasse, With 
laten sett and with glasse. c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 653/15 
Hoc auricalcttm , latone, 1494 Fabyan Chron. vt. clvi. 145 
An horologe or a clocke of laten. 1528 More Dyaloge t. 
Wks. 132/2 Whan we se dayly a great 1 ece of siluer, brasse, 
laten or yron drawen at length into stnale wier. 1538 luv. 
in A rchoealogia LI . 71 Itm the laton on the larestones, vr. 
1553 Inv. Ch. Goods, Stafford in A nn. Dioc, Lichfield 11863) 
49, ij candelstyks of lattyn, one crysmatorye of latten. 
1582 N. T. iRhem.) Rev, i. 15 And his feete like to kitten 
as in a burning fornaee. 1600 Df.kker Foriunalus Wks. 
1873 I. 124 Whether it were lead or lattin that haspt downe 
those winking casements, I knowe not. 1639 F ulcer Holy 
l Par in. xiii. (1840) 138 It was concluded, that they should 
not celebrate the sacrament in glass ..but in chalices of 
latten. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard., Direct. 
Melons 4 The Noses of the Pipes might easily be Inserted 
into a larger Pipe of Laton. 1713 Le'oni Palladio's A rchit. 
(1742) I. 3 Latten . . is another sort of Copper colour'd with 
Leipis Calaminaris. *883 R. F. Burton root Nts. I. 141 
A dome of yellow laton from Andalusia. 3890 W. Morris 
in Eng. Illnstr. Mag. July 753 She brought him the hand- 
washing water in a basm of latten. 

b. Black to/e« = latten-brass (see 3 b). Shaven 
latten, a thinner kind than black latten. Roll latten, 
latten polished on both sides ready for use (Sim- 
monds Diet, Trade 1858). 

1660 Act 12 Chets, ll c. 4 Sched. Rates Inwards, Lattin 
vocant hlacke Lattin the hundred weight ij ti. shaven 
Latiin. . iij li. vj s. viij d, 1714 Pr. Bk. of Rates 413 His 
Majesty.. does. permit the Danish and Swedish Ships to 
come loaded with . . Latten-black, or ruled. 1812 J. Smyth 
Pract. of Customs 1 , 1821)120 Shaven Latten is distinguished 
from Black. Latten by its thinness and brightness on both 
sides of the sheets. 

2 . Iron tinned over, tin-plate; more explicitly 
white latten. Also, any metal made in thin sheets. 
No w dial. 

xfixx Cotgr., Per blanc, White Lattin. 1613 De Motet- 
fort's Sum. E. fad. 37 A little hollow pipe of white latten. 
1669 Boyle Conin. New Exp. 1. (1682) 43 Pipes of. .Tin or 
Laton as they call thin Plates of Iron Tinn'd over. 1676 
Worudgb Cfder (1691) 147 Your vessel ought to be of 
latten. .the tin yielding no bad tincture to the liquor. 1706 
Phillips led. Kersey', Latten or Lattin, Iron min'd over. 
1728 Rutty in Phil. Trans, XXX. V, 630 The making of 
Tin-plates, or Lattin, as it is called, being not commonly 
practised in England. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 238 
The art of making tin plates or latten. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. 
of Customs 11821) x2o Iron Plates tinned over are sometimes 
termed Latten. a 1823 in Forisy Voc. E. Anglia, Latten , 
We do not mean any mixed metal, but give the name to 
common tin-plate. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek., Latten, th in 
metal. Metal in sheets. 

3 . attrib. often passing into adj. = Consisting or 
made of latten. 

1492 Nottingham Rec. III, 24, j laton bason, pretit ijr. 
*3x3 Douglas Mmis vit, Prol, 4 Cleir schynand bemys, 
and goldin symmeris hew, In lattoun colour altering haill of 
new. 1329 Chttrchw. Acc. St. Giles , Reading 37 Laten 
wire for the chyme. 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas ti, iv. iv. 
Decay 944 A Dry-fat, sheath'd in latton plates with-out. 
1623 Webster Devil's law-Case iv. ii, Here’s a latten spoon, 
and a long one, to feed with the devil, 1633 Mrq. Wor- 
c ester Cent. I nv, § 39 A Lattin or Plate Lanthorn. *670-1 
Nakborough jrnl, in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 37 In 
a hole of the Pool Jay a Latten or Tin Box. 1673 Shadwell 
Epsom Wells iv, ii. wks, (1720) 248 No people in the world 
can make Lattin ware, or work our tin well but they, 1714 
Pr. BE of Rates 270 Latin Plates or White Iron per Barrel 
containing 450 double Plates. 1729 Shelvqckr Artillery 
v. 338 Bind It upon them with Iron or Lattin Wyre. 1823 
Scott Betrothed xx, A latten chain will become me as well 
as beaten gold. 1863 Swinburne Masque Q. Bersal<e 83 
Low-barred latoun shot-windows. 1877 W. Jones Finger- 
ring 89 A massive latten thumb-ring. 

t>. Latfcen-brass, milled brass in thin plates or 
sheets, used by braziers and for drawing into wire. 

1676 W. B[rownb] Man. Gotdsm, 97 The Grain Weights 
are made of pieces of thin Brass, commonly called Latin- 
Brass, x8xa J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (x8ax) 120 Black 
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Latten, or Latten Brass, is imported in thin sheets of 
various sixes, sometimes scraped with a knife. 

Used with a pun on Latin. 

1607 Brewer Lingua in. v. F 2, Congealing English 
Tynne, Graecian Gold, Romaine Latine all in a lumpe. 1624 
Bedell Lett. vi. 96 The Barbarous not Latine but lead of 
the stile, . . doe conuinee them of folshood. 1631 Brathwait 
Whimzies 119 Of all metals, hee hates Latin : for hee hath 
heard how it was sometime the Roman tongue, a 1633 
Sir N. L’Estrange in Shaks. C. Praise 282 [Alleged saying 
ofShaks.j, I faith Ben: 1 'le e'en give him a douzen good 
Lattin Spoones, and thou shalt translate them. 

Lattener (Ls'lensi). Also 4-5, 9 latoner, 5 
-enere, -ennare. [f. Latten + -er h] A worker 
in or maker of latten. 

1392-3 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 757 Et ij latoners 
per ij dies ij s. 14x3 York Mysl. Introd. 26 Latoners. 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 288/2 Latenere, or latennare {S. lato- 
nere), erarius. x88s A tkenxum 17 Oct. 513/3 1 Latten ' or 
some other word connected with the craft of the founders 
and latoners. 

Latter (lae-tar), a. ( adv .) Forms : 1 lator 
(t idv .), latera, lmtra (ad/), 2 leter (adv.), 3 
lattre, 3-4 latere, 4-5 lattere, latir, -yr, {Sc. 5 
lattire, 5-6 letter, 6 -yr, 6-7 -er, 7 ?l3ater), 3-6 
later (and 6-7 in sense 5), 3- latter. [OE. Infra 
(fem. and neut. -e) adj., lator adv., compar. of hvt 
Late; cf. OFris. letora, lettera latter, Du. later 
later, MUG. lazier later, ON, la tare more slug- 
gish. 

The mod. Latee is a new-formation on the positive ; it is 
difficult to determine how far it goes hack, as the Spelling 
later may have represented the form with short vowel even 
as receutly as the 17th c. ; in sense g later is here treated as 
a spelling of latter in the more recent as well as in the 
earlier examples.] 

A. adj, 

*)’ l. Slower. OE. and early ME. 
ctooa Lams Eccles » Instil. § 3 in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 
404 past he py iaetra biff to uncystum. c xooo zElfuic Exod. 
iv. 10 (Gr.i Siffffan pu spratce to pinum peowe, ic haefde pe 
Isetran tungan. c 1203 Lay. 3911 Weoren heo of Rome alle 
ridinde, pa oftre a foten .. and slowen alle here hors ; h^re 
hasp wes pe laettere, 

2 . Belonging to a subsequent or comparatively 
advanced period ; later. Sometimes contextually 
— ‘ second ’ (cf. Lattermath). Now only poet, or 
arch, with reference to periods of the year and 
their productions. 

c 1200 Okmin 15409 pin forrme win iss swipe god, pin 
lattre win iss bettre. Ibid. 19984 Att Cristess lattre come. 
c *230 Halt Meid. 7 Hire latere were is lasse vvurS & lesse 
hauc -3 pen hauede ear hire earre. 1596 Dalrymplf. tr. 
Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1 . 4 The lattir historiographers [called 
us] Albians, and the Realme Albanie. Ibid. 86 In thir lattir 
dayes,.is sa brocht to passe, that in the people is gretter 
constancie. x6xi Bible Transl. Pref 3 We forbeare to 
descend to latter Fathers. — Joel ii. 23 He will cause to come 
downe for you the raine, the former raine, and the latter rains 
in the first month, 1624 Quarles Job xv. 19 My kindly words 
were welcome as a latter Raine. 1649 Milton Eikon. 136 
Former with latter steps in the progress of well doing need 
not reconcilement^ 1662 Stilungel. Orig. Saer. in. ii. § 7 
The latter Platonists. 1708 Swift Sentim, Ch. Eng. Man 
Wks. 1755 II, 1. 54 The opinion and practice of the latter 
Cato. 1727 Bradley Pam. Diet,, Eddish, ., the latter 
Pasture or Grass that comes after Mowing or Reaping. 1801 
Strutt Sports 6- Past. 1. i. 7 These pursuits are said by 
latter writers to have been [etc.]. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. 1 , 
Be near me when my faith is dry, And men the flies of latter 
spring. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shahs. Char. xv. 373 Gaunt 
suddenly feu away from him, like the latter snow. 1864 
Swi.n’surne Atalanta 1397 Pale as grass, or latter flowers. 

b. F Latter lady {in harvest), the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Virgin Mary (cf. Lady sl>. 3 b). 
t Latter Mary day [Saint Marie day the latter, 
etc.), one of the later feasts of the Virgin Mary, as 
the Nativity, Sept, 8, or the Assumption, Aug. 15. 
f Latter meat (Sc.), ‘ victuals brought from the 
master’s to the servant’s table’ (Jam.), Latter 
Lammas : see Lammas. 

xx., O.E, Chron, an. 1052 (MS. D.Vpis waes sedon .vii, 
nihton sr pare Iateran sancta Maria masssan. 1297 R, Glouc. 
(Rolls! 7843 pe morwe after seinte mari day pe later [v.r. 
latter] dec! he was. 13. . Aberd. Reg. XV. 617 (Jam.) At the 
assumptioune of our Lady callikthe letter Mareday. 1541 
Ibid. XVII. (Jam/, The nativite of our Lady callit the 
Letiir mareday nixt to cum. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 11 Tuppes beinge fedde are to bee kept noe longer 
then Latter-lady in harvest. 1660 J, Lamont Diary (Mait- 
land Dub) 124 Johns Paterson, me as on in Auchtermouchtie, 
strake throw new doores in the leater meate rotime. 172* 
Ramsay F.le.gy nn Patie Biruie xv, Ane’s tlnawart porter 
wadna let Him in while latter meat was belt. 

8. Pertaining to the end of life, of a period, a 
temporal sequence, the world ; =Last. Ohs. exc. 
arch, in latter days. 

1513 Douglas /Eneis it. v, 93 We fey pepie, .Quham till 
this was the dulefull lettir day. Ibid,y\x\. ix. 94 At lattyr 
poynt [L. digressu supremo] quhen thai war to depart. 1530 
Proper Dyaloge (Arb.) 129 Your fraudes, almoste at the 
latter cast. 1335 Covrrijale J er. xxiii. 20 In the latter 
dayes ye shall knowe his meanynge. a 1347 Surrey ASneid 
11. 414 The later davand fate of Troy is come, 1388 A. King 
Canisius' Catech. j iiij, On ye letter day of december. Ibid. 
is In the letter day of iudgment. 1394 Marlowe & Nashe 
Dido n. C 1 b, At whose latter gasps Ioues marble statue 

f an to bend^ the brow, 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ivi. t' 9 
'hat life which shall make them glorious at the later day. 
*609 Skrns Reg, iliaj, 35 She may make na dwposition m 
her letter will, anent her husbands gudes and geir. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawtk. Hist. Jets. V, Wks. (1711) 114 The 


LATTERMATH. 

cardinal put in his hands some blank papers, of which th ev 
composed a latter-will. x8x6 Jefferson Writ. (1830) lv. 
296 All the latter years of aged men are overshadowed with 
its gloom. 1883 R. W. Dixon Plano 1. iv. 11 This sign 
moreover doth St. John transmit, That in the latter days we 
shall be tricked By Satan’s legates. 

b. Latter end : the concluding part (of a period, 
etc.) ; the end of life, (one’s) death. Also ptm- 
ningly , the posteriors. 

c 1290 Y. Eng. Leg. I. 256/33 In pe latere ende of Jeneuer. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3891 Him limpis all pe loose be pe 
lattire end. c 1420 Chron. I Hod. 2219 In ]>e laterhende 
of pe office. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 135 He 
that hit wil not desyre, he shad atte the latyr ende be shente. 
<1x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 243 b, In ye latter ende of 
this moneth. 1368 Grafton Chron. It. 292 From the later 
ende of Marche untill the later ende of July. 1630 Prynne 
Anti-Annin. 122 What is the chiefe grounde . . of most 
mens delaying their amendment to their latter ends. 1657 
Dam pier Voy. 351 About the latter end of August. 17x0 
Palmer Proverbs 247 Death, .shou’d never be spoken of in 
jest : for a man may play with almost any thing safer than 
his latter-end. 1843 M. Pattisqn Ess. (1889) I.17 At the 
latter end of the spring of 577. 1832 R. Coombes in Aquatic 
Notes Cambridge 104 Throw the body forward with a spring, 
as if your latter end was made of Indian-rubber. 1893 
G. E. Matheson About Holland 10 The latter end of the 
Rhine is not so romantic.. as its earlier career in Germany, 
f 4. Sc. Hinder, hindmost. Ohs. 

1533 Bku.enden Livy 11. (1822)199 The Volschis. .followit 
feirsiy on the latter skirtis of thair arnxye. 

5 . That has been mentioned second of two: 
opposed to former. 

IS 55 ‘ n Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xliv. 126 Tills latter 
sort. .are more hated in the sight oi God than the other. 
1632 Sanderson Serm. 58 of the later sort are such outward 
actions [etc.]. 1755 Johnson s.v. Dfr/<ri<x/4The three latter 
senses are now obsolete. 1780 Bentham Princ, Legist. 
xvii. § 6 The latter mode is not less certain than the former, 
b. absol. or ellipt. 

1608 Shaks. Per. m. ii. 29 Vertue and Cunning Were en- 
dowments greater then Noblenesse & Riches; Carelesse 
Heyrcs May the two latter darken and expend ; But Im- 
mortalitie attendes the former Making a man a god. x6xx 
Bible Transl. Pref. 8 To the later we answeie; that wee 
doe not deny [etc.]. 1678 Y oung Serm. at Whitehall 29 Dec. 
7_ The Civilians distinguishing a Law into parts , the Precep- 
tive Part, . . and the Distributive Part, . . are pleas'd to call 
this later the Sanction .. of the Law. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 99 A nave and chancel, with a small vestry on 
the north side of the latter. 

+ B. adv. a. More slowly, b. Later, 06 s. 
c 1050 Byrhlferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII, 324 
Me lator pon . 11 . Id. martii. 01x75 Lamb Horn. 15 Eour 
eyper sunegaft bi-foran drihten and ec leter 3e beoS sahte. 
<*1200 Moral Ode 131 03 er rafter offer later; milce he seal 
imeten. 01200 Okmin 13206 pohliwheppre comm he lattre till 
To lefenn uppo Criste. 1362 Langl. P. Pl. A. 1. 173 pat nis no 
treupe of Trinite but tricherie of helle, And a leornyng for 
lewed men pe latere [v.rr. latter; e] forte dele, c 1400 Lan- 
f tauc's Cirurg. 217 Ful seeklen it comep of colre, & more 
lattere of malancoli. 1413 Pilgr. Stnvle (Caxton 1483) v. 
xiv. 109 The sone dependeth of the fader nouther more ne 
lesse neither latter ne rather than the fader. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 220 More latre Is he [the 
Malencoly man] wourthe than a colerike man. 

Comb. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 79 My wife, more care- 
full for the latter borne. 

Latter, variant of Laughter 2. 

La-tter-day, adjective phr. Belonging to * the 
latter days ’; modern. Latter-day Saints, the 
name by which the Mormons call themselves. 

1843 Cakwall City of Mormons 22 On the door . . was an 
inscription to the following effect : ‘ Office of Joseph Smith, 
President of the Church of Latter Day Saints’. 1830 
Caui.ylb (title) Latter-day Pamphlets. 1831 Mayhkw Land. 
Labour I. 22 Neither the Latter-day Saints nor any similar 
sect, have made converts among the costermongers. 1855 
Trollope Warden xiv. 222 The painting of some of these 
latter-day pictures [re, of the Pre-Raftaeilite School]. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 29 Feb. 5/3 The whole circumstances were 
thoroughly mediaival from a latter-day English point of 
view. 1897 Dowden Pr. Lit. tv. iv. 329 Andre Che'rtier . . 
a latter-day Greek or demi-Greek himself. 

Latterkin (Imtarkin). Also j laperkin, 9 
? latherkm (Sirmnonds 1858). A glazier’s tool 
used in making lead-lights (see quot. 1825). 

1688 R, PTolme Armoury jii. 384/1 In this square are three 
Glasiers Tools; the first . . is termed a Laperkin. It is a 
short piece of Wood made streight on one edge [etc ]. . .With 
this, being a kind of Ruler he [the Workman] cuts Quarries 
of any Size. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 638 The 
latterkin is a piece of hard wood pointed, to run in the 
groove of the lead, and widen it for the easier reception of 
the glass. 1859 Gwilt Encycl. Archil, (eel. 4) 586. 

Latterly (lse'taili), adv, [f. Lattek a. + -LY 2 .] 

a. At the latter end (of life or of some period). 

b. Of late, lately. 

1734 J. Richardson Life Milton 2 Latterly he [Milton] 
was — No; Not Short and Thick, but [etc ]. 1735-6 Pegge 
Kenticisms (E. D. S.) Latterly, adv., the latter part of his 
time. 1733 Johnson, Latterly , . . alow w ord lately hatched. 
1762-71 H. walpolb Vertue' s A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 143 
Pie died Sept. 23, 1766, at Hammersmith, though latterly 
he resided chiefly at Bath. 182* J. Foster in Life fr Carr. 
(1846) II, 46 A languid tone of health into which I have 
latterly fallen. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxix. 339 He. . gave 
away so much that, latterly, lie had little left. X885 Manch. 
Exam. 24 Feb._5/i If there has been anything like an in- 
crease of ill-feeling latterly. 

Lattermath (lsetaxmaj)). dial. Also6-7later- 
matb(e, 7 lattor-meatb, leather-math. [f. Latter 
a. + Math (OE, map) mowing.] The ‘latter’ mow- 
ing ; the aftermath. Also, the crops then reaped. 


LATTEHMLNT. 

1530 Palsgr. 237/2 Latermathe. 1587 Harrison England 

I. xvtii. (1881) in. 133 Of such [medowes] as are twise mowed 
I speake not, sith their later math is not so wholsome 
..as the first. 1611 Cotgu., Arriere-saUon, later math. 
1660 Chctrae. Italy 84 Some Soyls ., afford four Latter- 
meaths of Hay. 1692 Tryon Good House-wife vii. fed. 2) 
70 [Butter made in Summer] is much finer than that which 
is made of Rowings or Leather-Math (as they call it). 1736 
Ainsworth Lat. Did. s.v. Cordus, Fannin cordum, the 
latter math. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client . (1814) 363 
Grasses, .which afford.. the greatest quantities of spring, 
summer, latter-math and winter produce. i 83 o Jefferies 
Gt. Estate 128 The aftermath, or, as country people call it, 
the ' lattermath 

La’ttermint. rare. [f. Latter a. + Mint j/>.] 

? A late kind of mint. 

1818 Keats Endynt. iv. 579 Savory, latter-mint, and colum- 
bines. 

lattermost (Imtoinwust), a. [f. Latter a. + 
-most. ] Last. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 116 Domesticus, the foremost man, 
is not more of a ring-leader, .than Mr. and Mrs. Crux, the 
lattermost. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia vm. 222 Fresh Issues 
upon the Universe that sum Which is the lattermost of lives. 

Jjattern, Sc. form of Lectern. 

t Ina'tterness. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Latter a. + 
-NEss.J The condition of being later or subsequent. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Seht. 14 Any other word that 
can., cut off all formerness and latterness. 

f loa-tterward, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Latter 
+ -WARD.] = Late ward. 

1572 Mascall Plant, 4 Graff. (1651) 43 Ye shall graffe 
them on a latterward fruit, as Pome Richard. 

t La’ttew. Obs. Forms : x iadpeow, -teaw, 
-t(e)ow, l&SISeow, ldteau, -daw, -eow, laifteow, 
-tdow, -tduw, -tfow, Northumb. lafcua, 2 ladtew, 
loed-, laetteow, 3 lat’Sseu, latteu, lattow. [OE. 
Iddtiow, Idttjoiv, IdtSIow, f. lad leading, Lode + 
peow servant, Thew.] A leader. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xxx. 4 Ladtow me ftu bist. c88S 
K. Alfred Boeth. xxxiii. § 5 pa eart mgcier ge weg, ge 
ladb-ow, je sio stow Se se weg to 1138. c xzoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 161 For bat b e storres liht is hem god lutSxu. Ibid. 
197 Alse mannes heued is behest lime and latteu swo wisseS 
rihtte bi-leue l e soule. <1x223 Juliana 33 Lauerd liues 
lattow lead me purh bis.. Iff. 

Lattice (ke'tis), sb. Forms: 4 latijs, lat is, 
pi. latises, -is, 4-6 latys, 5 lates, lateys(e, 
5-6 latyse, 6 lateis, latesse, latise, lattes(e, 
-is, lettise, pi. lattas(s)es, 6-7 lattesse, 6-8 lat- 
tisa, lattice, 7 latice, latteise, pi. lettases, 6- 
lattice. [a. OF. and F. lattis, f. latte Lath.] 

1 . A structure made of laths, or of wood or 
metal crossed and fastened together, with open 
spaces left between ; used as a screen, e. g. in 
window openings and the like; a window, gate, 
screen, etc. so constructed. 

1382 Wyclif Prav. vii. 6 Fro the windowe . . of myn hous 
bi the latys I beheeld the Aunge man. 14.. Chaucer's 
Troylus 11. 566 (615) 1 Harl. MS. 3943) A ! go we see, caste 
up the latis [v.r. yates] wyde, For thurgh this strete he 
most to palays ryde. c *440 Gesta Rom. lxxx. 400 (Add.MS.) 
The pareshe preste. .sate at his selle, and lokede oute at his 
latyse towarde the kyrke. 1452-3 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge u886) II. 449 Pro factura x lateys in deamhulatorio. 
cx 47s Partenay 4747 He.. The lateis unshitte. 1362 J. 
Heywood Prov. 4 Elpigr. (1867) 116 Lattise keepeth out the 
light and letth in the winde. 1369 Bury Wills t Camden) 
155 The glasse lattases and bourdes belonging^ to the bowse. 
1611 Bible 2 Kings i. 2 Ahaziah fel downe thorow a lattesse 
in his vpper chamber, a X674 Milton Hist. Mosc. Wks. 1738 

II. 130 Small Windows, some of Glass, some with Latices, or 
Iron Bars. 1693 Evelyn De laQuint. Compl. Gard. II. 1x4 
A Lattice of narrow Laths nail'd a cross one another checker- 
wise, every square consisting of about twelve Inches. 171 7 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 1 Apr., They are 
made a good deal in the manner of the Dutch stage coaches, 
having wooden lattices painted and gilded. xj^xtv.D'Argens 
Chinese Lett. xxv. 172 When they don't choose to be con- 
cealed, they open the Lettices. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles v. i, 
The sunbeam, through the narrow lattice, fell Upon the 
snowy neck [etc.]. x8aa Byron Werner v. i. 44 The flowers 
fell faster — Rain'd from each lattice at his feet. 1866 Rogers 
Agric, <5- Prices I. xx. 488 The diamond shape of the glass 
of old casements was suggested by the ancient lattice. 

fig. 1621 Donne Progr. Soul, 2nd A nttiv. Poems (1639) 243 
Thou shalt not peepe through lattices of eyes, Nor heare 
through Labyrinths of eares. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. 
St. v. xiii. 409 He will . . creep out at the lattice of a word. 
1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 93 Stand not at a distance 
behind the walls : shew thyself through the lattice of thy 
ordinance. 1742 Young Hi. Th. in. 473 Life’s a debtor 
to the grave, Dark lattice ! letting in eternal day. 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. lxx, _Th.ro' a lattice on the soul Looks 
thy fair face and makes it still 

fib. A window of lattice-work (usually painted 
red), or a pattern on the shutter or wall imitating 
this (see Chequer sb. 1 4), formerly a common mark 
of an alehouse or inn. Obs. 

1373 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. iv. vi, There, at a howse with 
a red lattyce, you shall linde an old baude . . and a yong dam- 
sell. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) *5 As they which 
determine vpon an Ale bench whether the passenger that 
passeth by the lettise be a Saint or a Diuell, 1392 Arden of 
Faversham H 2, He. .had beene sure to haue had his Signe 
puld down, & his latice borne away the next night. X594 
Plat Jewell-ho. it. 15 Some Alewiues, if they had knowne 
this receipt . . wold haue hung out holly bushes at their 
red lettises, and so they might haue beene mistaken for 
Tauerns, of many ale knights. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
11. ii. 86 He call’d me euen now (my Lord) through _a 
red Lattice. 1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. hi. iii, 
At the signe of the water-tankerd, hard by the greene 


lattice. 163 , Wotton Educ. in Reliq. (1672) 97 Amongst 
Tradesmen . . they are not poorest, whose Shop windows 
open over a red Lettice. 1639 Mayne City Match 1. ii, If 
he draw not A Lattice to your doore, and hang a bush out, 
1689 Shadwell Bury Flu i, She by Art makes her face 
look like a new white wall with a red lettice. 1733 Dyche 
& Pardon Diet., Lattice . . with us now is generally an 
ensign of an Alehouse, which to make it the more con- 
spicuous is commonly painted of various Colours, and those 
who have not a real Wooden one up at their Door, cause 
Chequers or Squares like 'em to be painted on their Window- 
shutters, Walls or Side-posts of the Door, &c. 

e. Work of the kind described in 1 ; lattices 
collectively ; = Lattice- Work. Also fig. 

x 577 Harrison England it. xii. (1877) 1. 236 Our countrie 
houses, in steed of glasse, did use much lattise. 1597 Shaks. 
Lover's Compl. 14 Some beauty peept through lettice of 
sear'd age. 1601 — All's Well 11. iii. 225 My : good window 
of Lettice fare thee well. 16a Corvat Crudities 50 The 
vpper part of the window . . is made of glasse or lattise. 
1890 F. G. Carpenter in A mer. Agriculturalist Oct. 512 
(Funk) Rude frames of lattice filled with greased paper to 
act as windows. 

2. transfi Something with open interlaced struc- 
ture like that of a lattice. 

x 6 S 7 Tomlinson Reuou's Disp . Pref., This harmless Essay 
. . may,. induce your charity to connive at our imbecility, 
by glancing through the Lattice of a diminishing Telescope. 
1684 R. Waller Nat. Exfier. 132 Taking a sheet of Paper, 
we made several little Lattices in it. 1895 C. R. B. Barrett 
Surrey iii. 91 An oak tree with a curiously twisted lattice of 
roots. 

f 3. A part of the auditorium of a theatre (see 
quot.). Obs. 

x8x8 J. Warburton etc. Dublin II. 1113 Box®. 5s. ; 

lattices 4s. 4 d. ; pit 3$. 3 d. ; gallery 2s. 2d. Ibid. 1x8 note. 
The interior of the house [C1793] formed an ellipse, and was 
divided into three compartments — pit, boxes, and lattices, 
which were without division. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as lattice-blind, -bough, 
-closing, -edge, -hole, -maker, - nail , -pane, -pattern ; 
lattice-bar Bridge-building (see quot.) ; lattice 
beam = lattice girder ; lattice-braid, a narrow 
lattice-like braid made on the lace-pillow (Caul- 
feild and Saward Did. Needlework 1882 p. 43) ; 
lattice -bridge (see quot. 1857); J* lattice cal- 
trop (see quot.) ; lattice-cell (see quot. and cf. 
Latticed 2 b); lattice frame, girder, a girder 
consisting of two horizontal bars connected by 
diagonal bars crossed so as to resemble lattice- 
work ; lattice leaf (plant), the Ouvirandra fene- 
stralis or lace-leaf of Madagascar ; also lattice 
plant ; lattice moss, a moss of the genus Cin- 
clidotus ; lattice point Math, (see quot.); lat- 
tice-stitch (see quot.) ; lattice-truss, * one having 
horizontal chords and inclined intersecting braces’ 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); lattice-wise adv., in 
the form of a lattice or lattice-work. 

1883 Waddell Syst. Iron Railr. Bridges Japan 246 
* Lattice-bar, a bar belonging to a system of latticing. 1830 
G. D. Dempsey Iron Girder Bridges iv. 36 "Lattice beams, 
1832 Tennyson Mariana in S. 87 Backward the '"lattice- 
blind she flung. 1878 Symonds Many Moods 173 The star 
of Love, those "lattice-boughs between. 1838 D. Stevenson 
Civil Engin. N. Amer. viii. 231 Town’s Patent "Lattice 
Bridge. 1837 Humber Iron Bridges 4 Girders 1 4 The Trellis 
Girder or Lattice Bridge, consisting of a top and bottom flange 
connected by a number of flat iron bars which are rivetted 
across each other at a certain angle, thus forming a lat- 
tice. 1497 Nav. Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 97 "Latescaltraps 
[Footnote, Perhaps coltraps united by lattice work or rods 
forming a kind of cheval-de-frise, and thus distinguished 
from ‘casting caltrops’]. *888 Syd, Soc. Lex., lattice- 
cells, in Botany, Mold's term for cells whose walls are irre- 
gularly thickened in such a manner as to form a kind of net- 
work sculptured in relief, c 1425 St. Eliz. of Spalbeck in 
Anglia VIII. 114/46 pe chapel is departyd fro pe chautn- 
byr wijj a smalle "latys-closynge. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
ii. 15 Here and there on "lattice edges lay Or book or lute. 
1838 D. Stevenson Civil Engin. N. A mer. viii. 233 "Lat- 
tice-frames. 1832 Rep. Brit. Assoc. Notices 123 Barton 
(title of art.) On the Calculation of strains in "Lattice Gir- 
ders. 1897 Daily News 6 Sept. 5/3 A steel pillar with a 
lattice girder construction. 1336 J. Hf.ywo_od Spider 4 F. 
i. 32 In at a "lattes hole .. fast flew there in a flie. x866 
Trects. Boi. s. v. Ouvirandra, O. finestralis .. is best 
known as the "Lattice-leaf plant, from its singular leaves 
resembling open lattice-work. 1872 Oliver Blent. Bot. 11. 
232 Allied to the Pondweeds is the rare Lattice-leaf ( Ouvi • 
randra fenestralis) of Madagascar. 1562 J. Heywood 
Prov. tf Epigr. (1867) xi6, I wishe . . "Lattise makers few, 
and glasiers many. 1868 Tripp Brit. Mosses 108 Cincli- 
dotus,. ."Lattice Moss. X480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 
122 For dT Ml of "latis-naille price itjff. 1840 Mrs. Norton 
Dream 268 Beaming all redly thro’ the "lattice-pane. 1873 
Fortnum Majolica viii. 71 "Lattice and diaper patterns. 
1877 Bennett Thoml's Bot. 457 The aquatic Ouvirandra 
or "lattice plant. 1857 in Cayley Coll. Math. Papers (1890) 

III. 40 Imagine now in a plane, a rectangular system of 
coordinates (x. y) and the whole plane divided by lines 
parallel to the axes at distances = 1 from each other into 
squares of the dimension =1. And let the angles which do 
not lie on the axes of coordinates be called ‘"lattice points’. 
1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlewk. 187 "Lattice- 
stitch, a stitch used in Ticking work and other ornamental 
Embroideries for borders and formed of straight interlaced 
lines. X538 Elyot Diet., Cancelli, latteses, or any thynge 
made "lattese wyse. <21348 Hall C /iron.. Hen. VIII 239 
Ryche cloth of golde traverced latyse wyse square. 1601 
Holland Pliny f. 166 Some sinewes running streight out in 
length, others crossing ouerthwart lattise-wise. *715 Leoni 
Palladio's Archil. (1742) II. 37 An additional Door.. made 
Lettice-wise ; to the end that the People standing without 
might see what was done in the Temple. 


LATHS. 

Lattice (lae'tis), v. [f. prec.] trans. To furnish 
with a lattice or lattice-work. Also with up, over. 

, . 1428 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (18291 5 The seide parlore 
and tresancelattizld, gtazid and selyd with othir necessariis. 
1538 Leland It in. I. 53 A Closet in the midle of 8 Squares 
lausid abcute. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Clathrare, to close 
with crosse barres, or trayles : to lettise vp. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 7 Her eye is all latticed or chequered with 
dimples like Common Flyes, 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. iv. 
73 Each Window was latticed with Iron Wire on the out- 
side. 1836 Kane A ret. Exfil. I. xi. 117 It was a wooden 
structure, latticed And pierced with auger-holes. *867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. 1. 9 The narrow streets which are 
latticed over with matting. 

■ Lattice, obs. form of Lettuce. 

' Latticed (Ite’tist), a. Also 6 lattis(e)d, let- 
ticsd, -uced, -ised, latized, 7 latised. [f. Lat- 
tice sb. + -EI) 2.] 

- 1 . Furnished with a lattice or lattice-work. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. it. (1593) 32 Their hooves they 
mainely beat upon the lattisd grate. 1662 Grf.enhalgh in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. IV. 12 A low, long, and narrow 
latticed window. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc m. 2 The 
early sun Pour'd on the latticed cot a cheerful gleam. 
a 1845 Hood Open Question i. Shut the gardens ! lock the 
latticed gate ! 1863 Geo. Eliot Ramola iii, A latticed 
screen . . divided the shop from a room of about equal 
size. 

. 2 . Shaped or arranged like a lattice, a. gen. 

1377 B. Googe Heresbaclis Husb. (1586) 25 b, You must 
. .harrowe it. which is don with a lettused instrument ful 
of teeth. 1787 Glover Athenaid xxvn. xo8 Huge alders., 
shed Disparted moonlight through the lattic'd boughs. 

b. Nat.- Hist. Having a conformation or mark- 
ing resembling lattice-work. Of plant-cells : see 
quot. 1877 and lattice-cell, Lattice sb. 4. Of leaves 
= Cahoellate. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 25 Her eye is..foraminulous 
and latticed like that of other Insects. 1816 T. Brown , 
Elent. Conchol. 155 Latticed, having longitudinal lines or 
furrows, decussate by transverse ones. x86a Cooke Brit. 
Fungi 93 The Latticed Stinkhorn ( Clathrus cancellatus). 
1862 Nkwman Brit. Moths (1869) 87 The Latticed Heath 
(Streuia 1 clatkrata). 1877 Bennett Thome's Bot. 49 
Sieve-tubes, ot bast-vessels result from the coalescence of 
cells standing one over another, the partition walls of which, 
or sieve-discs, have become perforated in the manner of a 
sieve. . . Of similar construction are latticed cells, the parti- 
tion-walls of which are not actually perforated, but only thick- 
ened in a sieve-like manner. 1883 A. S. Pennington Brit. 
Zoophytes i6x Pheilia Brodricii , . The Latticed Corklet’. 

c. Her. 

1847 Gloss. Heraldry, Lattised, Treille, or Portcullised, 
a pattern resembling fretty, but placed cross-ways. It may 
be interlaced or not. 

Lattice-window. A window furnished with 
a lattice ; also, in mod. use, one composed of small, 
diamond-shaped panes set in lead-work. 

1513-16 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 23 Pro 
factura fenestrarum . . scilicet latyswyndows. a 1333 Ld. 
Burners Huon clviil 609 Out of y® chaumbre wheras she 
shal be in she shal se them all, -thrughe a lateyse wyndowe. 
1369 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 32 b, The Doctors of 
Divinite stande in the latesse windowes. *6xx Coryat 
Crudities 207 Brasen dores, whereof the middle . . is made 
of solid brasse, the other foure in the forme of latteise 
windowes. 1743 Pococke Descr. East I. 16 They [galleys] 
are made with lattise windows all round. 1838 Dickens 
O. I wist xxxiv, A cottage-room, with a lattice-window. 
1880 Disraeli Endynt. I. xi. 86 An old hall with gable 
ends and lattice windows. 

Lattice-work. Wood or metal work con- 
sisting of crossing strips with small openings ; == 
Lattice sb. I. Also, something resembling this. 

1487 Will in Paston Lett. III. 463 A nother towell of 
latise werk. 1600 Surflet Country Farm 509 The latice 
worke or climing and running frames made for the vine. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos . r. 25 The like curious Lattice- 
work I have also observ'd in the crustaceous CoVnea of the 
Creckets Eye. *784 Cowper Task 1. 42 The cane, .severed 
into stripes That interlaced each other, these supplied Of 
texture firm a lattice-work. *838 Thirlwall Greece III. 
xx. 143 It. .was guarded on either side by a strong lattice- 
work of forest timber. 1833 Sir H. Douglas Milit. 
Bridges (ed. 3) 340 The bow-arid-tie construction is thought 
to be superior in strength to lattice- work, .for a bridge. 

Latticing (Ice'tisirj). [f. Lattice sb. or v. + 
-INC l .] The process of making a lattice or lattice- 
work ; in Bridge-building (see quot). 

1883 Waddell Syst. Iron Railr. Bridges Japan 246, 
Latticing, a system of bars crossing each other at the 
middle of their lengths, used to connect the two channels 
of a strut in order to make them act as one member. 
Lattine, obs. variant of Lateen. 

Lattin(ne, -o(u)n, -yn(e,-yng,-ynn, latun, 

obs. forms of Latten. 

Lattly, obs. form of Lately adv. 

Lattouce, obs. Sc. form of Lettuce. 

Lattyn : see Let v. 

II Latns 1 (le l, \tfs). Math. pL. = side.] Used in 
the followingterms in Conic sections : latus rectum, 
a straight line drawn through the focus of a conic 
at right angles to the transverse diameter, the 
parameter ; latus primarium (see quot. 1 706) ; 
flatus transversum, the transverse diameter. 

1702 RalphSon Math. Diet. App. Conic Sections xi In a 
Parabola the Rectangle of the Diameter, and Latus Rectum, 
is equal to the Rectangle of the Segments of the double 
Ordi nate. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Latus primarium, 
..a Right-line drawn thro’ the Vertex, or Top of the 
Section, parallel to the Base of the Triangular Section ot 
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LATUS, 

the Cone, and within it. Ibid., Lotus Transversnm, (in , 
an. Hyperbola) is a Rightrline lying between the Vertex’s 
of the two opposite Sections. 1734. J. Ward hit rod. 
Math , iv. I. (ed. : 6) 367. The Diameter of. a Circle being 1 
that Right-line which passes thro’ its .Centre or Focus ... 
jhay. .he properly' call’d the Circle's' Lotus Rectum : And 
altlio’ it loses the Name of Diameter when the Circle de- 
generates into an Ellipsis, yet it retains the Name of 
Laths' Rectum. 1839 Parkinson Optics (1866) 256 A. lumi- 
noui! point is placed at one of the foci of a'seini-elliptie.arc 
bounded by the axis major : prove that the whole illumina- 
tion of the arc varies inversely as the latus' rectum, 

jlljatllS 2 fltttiq.fh ate L. = Gr. Adros.] 

A large fish inhabiting the Nile and other regions, 
1598 Epulario F iiijb, To dresse a Latus or shadow fish. 
1706.PHiu.1rs (ed. Kersey « -a huge Fish peculiar to 
the River Nile, which ' is often of Two Hundred Pounds 
Weight. 1753 Chambers CyckSupp., Latus, ..the name 
of a fish of the covacinus, or umbra kind., 1837 Birch Auc, 
Pottery (1858) I. 90 Among fishes, the latus,.. and the 
oxyrhyncus, 

L&tyn, obs. form of Latin, Lattex, Let v. 
•Latynere, -tynier : see Latimer. 

Latyng, -ynge, obs. forms of Latin, Letting. 
Latynn, obs, form of Latter. 

.Lau, obs. form of Law, Low. 

■XAUbanite (lg'banoit). Min. [Named by 
Traube, 1887, from Laid an in Silesia, where it : 
was first found; see -ITE.J Hydrops silicate of 
aluminium and calcium, resembling stilbite, 
1888/Uwr. Jrnl. Set, Ser. in, XXXV. 418 Laubanite. 

A zeolite resembling stilbite, , ' 

Dauber, -or, etc., Sc. forms of Labour, 

Xiauch.: see Latch v; 1 , Laugh, Law, Low. 
Laueliful, obs. Sc. form of Lawful. 

Laucht, obs. Sc. form. of Laugh v,, Low <*« 

>[ Lau cMane, a.. Sc. Ok. [a. Gaelic lach- 
<?«««= Irish lachtnaL] Hull coloured, swarthy. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xix. 67a A lawchtane [ MS. E lauch- 
tajie] mam ill than hyip by Lyand apon the bed he saw, 
ais68 in Pinkerton Anc. Sc. Poems (1786) 192 My ruble 
cheeks, was reid as rone, Ar Ieyn, and lauchtane as the leid. 
Lauchtei’, -iy, obs. Sc. forms of Lau ghtek. . " 
Lauch.tfu.ll, ctbs. So, form of Lawful. 
liaucycms©, var. Lautious Ok., luxurious. 
Laud (l§d), sbL F orms. ; 4-7 lauds, 6-7 

lawd(e, 6- laud. : [a. OF. laude, ad. L. laud-em, 
Aw praise.] — 

1 . Praise, high commendation. Also + in laud of, 
honour and laud, laud and glory (honour, thanks ) ; 
j- to give laud. ' Now rare exc. in hymns. 

p 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 232 Pursevantes and 
herauldes That crieu ryche folkes laudes. c 1386 — Prioress' 

T: 8 In laude . . Gf thee . . To telle a storie I wol do my 
labour. — Friar's T. 55 He was, if I shal yeven him his 
laude,. A thaef, and eek a somnour, and a baude. a 1470 
Tiptop t C cesar iv. (1530) 3 That the enterpryce myght be to 
the lawd and profyte of his legion . . *494 Fabyan Citron, v, 
cxviii. 94 To hym that; laude St tbankys shplde he geuen 
vnto, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. (Percy Soc.) 187 
To the.Iau.de and glory Of wyse dame Pallas .it was so 
edified. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche ams Onely to God be; 
laude and glore, . 1393 Q. Euz. Boeih. m. pr. vi, 33 They 
that falsely be praised, .needs must they Mush at their 
own laude. x6aa Bacon Hen. VII 106 For which this 
Assembly and all Christians, are to render laud and thatikes 
unto, God. *640 Gent Knave in Gr. n i E b, So well, as 
ASsop could discharge bis scene, whereby he won most laud- 
1725 Pace Odyss. xiv. 44a Qreat laud and praise were 
mine . . for spotless faith' divine. 1819 Jefferson Autobiog. 
App., Wks. 1839 I. 117 We willingly cede to her the laud' 
of having.. been ..’ the cradle of sound principles’. 1849 
Lonqf, Kavanagh .xvjL Prose Wks. 1886 II. 346 Sibylline 
leaves ... in laud and exaltation of her modest relative. 

' X838NBALE Bernard de M. (1865) 27 His laud andbenediction 
Thy ransomed people raise. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. xxiv. 
250 His chief employment being the laud of his dead love. 

■ b. A cause or subject for praise, rare. 

1360 Holland Crl. Venus ti. 331 It was na laude, nor ?it 
H'utnanitie Gn sic ane wicht to schaw thatne villanous. 
*890 J- Ii. Stirling Gifford Led. xiv. 278 That is not a 
fault : that is rather a laud. 

f c. ? Praiseworthiness. Ok. 

1576 Gascoigne Compl, Philomene (Arb.) 94 And by the 
lawde of his pretence His lewdnesse was acquit. 

2 . pi. The first of the day-hours of the Church, 
the Psalms of which always end with Pss. cxlviii-cl, 
sung as. one psalm and technically called laudes. 

■* *34»*Ham»H! Pmlter bdi, 1 Jlis salme is aysongen in 
Jie lauds, a 1400 Prymerjyiqx) 88 Hqre begynneth laudes, 
c 1460 Towueley Myst. xiii. 180 Sir, this same day at morne 
I thaym left m the corns, ; When they rang lawdys. 
*3*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1*331)' 251 Meditacyons at fee 
laudes, vnto the ende of matyns, diuided aceordyng to, 
euery psalme. a xyir Ken Hymns Fesiiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I. 20 The Evening. LAmb .. Was by the hallow’d Fire but 
half-consum’d, When Mary rose to Lauds. 1803 Scott 
Last Minstr. 1, xxxi, Now midnight lauds were inMelrose 
sishg. 1843 M. Pattiscn Diary in .Mem. (1883) rgo At 6 
went to Matins, which with Lauds and Prime take about 
an hour aud a half. 

tram/. 1309 Hawes 'Pasi.Pleds. xxxnr. {Percy Soe.) *69 
The lytle byrdes swetely dyd syrtg Laudes to their maker 
early in the inorayng. 1577 V Allans T. Two Swaunes in 
Lclandt s I tin, (1759! V. p. viii, The merrie Nightingale .. 
Rmges out all night the never ceasing laudes Of God. 
1639 Hammond On Ps. lix. 16 Paraphr. 300 To malce this 
the matter of my daily morning lauds. 

3 . A hymn or ascription of praise. 

*539 Palsgr. 237/a Laude a prayse, laude. *604 Shark 
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Ham. iv. vij. ,178 (and Qo.) Which time she cbaunted snatches 
of old laudes. *657 Sparrow BL Com. Prayer 247 So was 
it of.old.ordained . . that the Lauds or Praises should be said 
, . immediately after the Gospel. 1737 w aterlanu Eucharist 
49 The Chris dans offered up Spiritual Sacrifices, Prayers 
and Lauds. 1877 Symoniis Kenaiss, Italy ,1 1. 320 An author 
of devotional lauds [= it. laude] and mystery; piays. 
t Isaud, slu * Ok. [ad. med.L. laud-um, vbl. sb. 
f. laudare (Laud v.), used in the extended sense ‘to 
give a. judgement upon \] Decision, judgement, 
<71463 Eng-. Citron, (Camden 1836) 77 After long trete 
bothe'partyes submytted theym tothe laudeand arbytrement 
of the kyng. *343 Sc. Acts Mary (18x4) II. 416 Lo hcre 
and se he decrete laude and sentence of forfaltour gevm. 

laud »• Forms ; 5-7 lauds, (5 loud), 

6-7 lawde, 6- laud. [ad. L. laud are, f. laud-, 
hits praise ] trans. To praise,^ To sing or speak ’ 
the praises of ; to celebrate. Often to laud and 
bless (/raise, magnify). Originally implying an 
act of worship. - * 

1377 Langi.. P. PI. B. xi. 102 Neyther loue laude it 
nou3t ne lakUe it for enuye. <rr44o Bone Flor. 1883 The 
lady . . forthe ys gon, Loudyng the trynyte, To a noonve. 
1477 EAHL Rivers iCaxton) Dictes 63 So ye shal be happy, 

&. your werkes lauded. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas, vm. 
(Percy Soc.) 32 We ought to laude and magnify Your excel- 
lent springes of famous poetry. 1326 Pilgr. Peff. iW. de W. 
15,11) Sjr We excite & moue. .all creatures to taude & blesse 
god. C1610 Women Saints , 34 They therefore fast aud 
pray and lawde our Lord. 1670 Walton Lives iv. 317 
[Thev] did at Night., betake themselves to prayers, and 
lauding God. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Cwi 
Bimoi x ii, To build a temple worthy of a god, To laud 
a monkey. 1833 Ht, JVIartineau T, of Tyne vi! 122 He 
lauded the arrangements. 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke v. 
To be called . .ambitious for 1 1 ta very same aspirations which 
are lauded. up to. the skies in .the sons of the rich. : 1868 
Hawthorne Amen Note-B/es. II. 1, 1 .laud my stars, how*, 
ever, that you will not have your first impressions of,, our 
future home from such a day as this. 

absol. 1830 Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 168 Sing we 
lauding And applauding. 

Hence Lau’cled ppl. a. 

1824* Duront Lihr. Comp. 337 Son of. the above lauded 
octogenarian, 1836 J. Young Demmiol. iv. vi! 437 More., 
than, .all the elaborate disquisitions or lauded aphorisms of 
I ancient and modern wisdom together. 

absol, x88y Cltamb. /rnl. IV, » A rising power that 
, would crush . . the lauders and. the lauded. 

i Laud, obs. form of Lewd. 

Siauclability (Igtlabi-liti). rare. [ad. L. laud- 
: alrilitas, f. laudqbilis : see next.] The quality of 
, being a fit subject for praise ; praiseworthiness. 

*715 Mem. Abp. Tenison $ Names .. however instructive 
; by the Laudability of their Character. 1829 S. Turner 
i Hist, Jung, it. xxxi., IV, 363 This doctrine of the laudability 
; and right of assassinating sovereigns was taught by others 
‘ . .of the Jesuit fraternity. 

: IiaudaMe (ip-dab’l), a. Also 6 lauclabul, 

* Iawd(e';able, 6-7 laudibla. [ad, L, lauddbilis, 

; f. laudare : see Laud v. and -able.] . 

, 1 . Of immaterial things, actions, etc. : Praise- 
■ worthy, commendable, f Also, in early use, of 
; the nature of praise, laudatory, 

c 1430 Citron. Vilod. (Horstm.) 1339 And dred j>us laudable 
; wordus more in hure Imujt. 1479 > n Lng\ Gilds (1 870) 413 The 
. . laudable custumes foresaide, 1503-4 /I cf 19 Hen. VII c. 4 
After the lawdeable custome used in tyme of his moste noble 
progenytours. 1383 Stubbes Atuit, Alms. M. ( 1883) 33 The 
laudable sciences of phisick and surgerie. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. xv. ii. 76 This earthly world : where to do harme ls 
ofteh laudable, cihio W omen Saints 178 When his precious 
ashes and laudable corps' was caried to the martyrs seate. 
1670 Walton Lives iv. ayS A laudible ambition to he some- 
thing more than he then was, into Steels Tatter mo. j8q 
F 6 In the Sight of Reason, nothing is laudable but what is 
guided by Reason. 1761 Hume Hist, Eng. III. liv, 163 His 
conduct . . was innocent, and even iaudable. 1791 Genii. 
Mag. 1/2 A wi*h that so laudable an institution may be more 
generally known, 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, vi, II. 74. 
Using scandalous means for the purpose of obtaining a 
laudable end. 1879 Miss Brahoon Cm. Foot II I, 269 He 
carried out this resolve with laudable firmness, . x886,Ruskin 
; Prxtcrita I..398 Laudable curiosity. 

f L. Of testimony : Trustworthy. Obs. 

,1664 Evelyn Sylva s 84 Upon laudable and unsuspected 
Record. 

: 2 . Of material objects and physical conditions : 

Of satisfactory nature, quality, or operation ; 

| healthy, sound, wholesome. Now only Med. of 
I secretions, esp. pus (see quots.). 

'. 1 S I 4 Barclay Cyt. ff Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 4 The 
i somer season men countefe now laudable. <11550 Lloyd 

* Treas. Health (1585). bij, A bloudy fluxe, an hidropsy or 
; madnesse after a frenesy, are laudable. 1607 Topsell, 

Four/. Teas is (16581 464 The sheep of the Isle Chius are 
; very small, and yet their milk maketh very laudable cheese. 

' *634 R, H. Salomes Regim, 27 Kids flesh is better and 
1 more iaudable then any other flesh. 1673 Evelyn Terra 
: (1*676) 127 It may be a laudable Compost for moist grounds. 
*669 Boyle Coniu. Hew Exp. m. (1682) 183, I found the 
Apple of a laudable colour, c 1720 Gibson Farrier's Gieide 
it. h». (1738); 207 To promote a laudable growth of flesh. 
1733* N. Robinson Theory Physick 269 If after the third* 
| Day a laudable Expectoration does not appear, .then [etc.]. 
; *794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 30* Ulcers which are said' 
j to alrnund with laudable pus. 18*9 Health ft Longevity 
; 229 Easier and sooner reduced to laudable chyle< *878 
i *’ Bryant pTLtet^ & urg, I, When thick cTeamv, it is 
, known as healthy or laudable pus. * 

8. sb. in pi. a. Laudable qualities, good points, 
i D* Persons of title, dignities. Obs. or nonce-uses. 


LAUDATIVE. 

*7*5 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 321 To do Justice, even 
to ones Enemy's Laudables. _ 1813 Q. Rev. XlV. 135. The 
number of these Laudables, including Dukes [etc.]. 

Hence Lau dableness. 

1693 J. Edwards Perfect, Script. 423 He asserts the truth 
of his. doctrine, and the laudableness of bis actions. 1730-6 
in Bailey (fol.).* 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1834) I- 243 We 

shall . . look upon the laudabk-ness of an aciion as a certain 
evidence of its usefulness. 

■ Laudably (lg-dabli). adv. [f. prec. -f- -ly 2.] 

1 . In a praiseworthy manner, so as to deserve 

praise. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 87 He ansuerd to speke 
litii and laudably. *533 in Vicaiy s Anat. (i8a8) App. xiv. 

263 Occupacions lawdablye vsed and contynued withyn 
this Cytye. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 322 The 
Chyinists have attempted laudably, reducing their causes 
unto Sal, Sulphur, and Mercury. *748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) I. xxviii. 199 Would not love and pity excusably, nay 
laudably, make a good wife . . give up her own will to 
oblige a husband. *876 Black Madcap V. vi. 52 A. .young 
man . . laudably, anxious to be instructed, 
j- 2 . In a sound and healthy manner, Obs. rare. 

1699 Evelyn Aceiaria 129 Some Plants not only nourish 
laudably, but induce a manifest and w holsom Change. 

Laudanine (Ip-danain). Chan. Also -in. 

[f. Laudan-um + -jne 8.] A colourless to pale 
red crystalline alkaloid contained in opium. 

1892 JUoRi.EV & Muis Watts' Diet. Chan. III. 120 
Laudaniue C20H25NOS. 

Laudanum (V'd’niJm). Also 8 lodanum, 9 
dial, lodlum, .Sc. lodomy. [a. rnod.J, laudanum, 

. used by Paracelsus as the name of. a medicament for 
which he gives a pretended prescription, the ingre- 
dients comprising leaf-gold, pearls not perforated, 
etc. (Opera 1658 1 . 492/2). It was early suspected 
, that opium was the real agent of the cures which 

* Paracelsus professed to. have effected by this costly 
; means; hence the name was applied to certain 
: opiate preparations which were sold as identical 

with his famous remedy. 

It is doubtful whether the word as used by Paracelsus was 
: a fanciful application of laudanum a med.L. variant of 
Ladanum, or was suggested by laudare to praise or by 
some other word, or was formed quite arbitrarily.] 

1. In early use, a name for various preparations in 
which opium was the main ingredient. Now only: 

1 The simple alcoholic tincture of opium; 

1602-3 M anni ngham Diary (Camden) 46 There is a certaine 
kinde of compound called Laudanum . .the virtue of it is 
very soueraigne to mitigate aniep'ayne. 1643 SmT. Browne 

* Retig. Med. 11. § 12, I need no other Laudanum than this 
to make me sleep. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 

, 267/2 It is of the Nature; of other Laudanums. 1704 F. 

! Fuller Medic. Gynm. (17111 255, I was detiy'd likewise the 
,i Ease which is to be obtain’d by Laudanum. 1739 ‘ R. Bull ' 
tr. Dedekindus' Grobuinus 166 Your Mischief, being fully 
i done, Will make you sleep as well as Laudanum, a 1828 

■ Lang Johnny Blare ix.in Child Ballads (1892) IV. 398 They 
..gae him draps o lodomy That laid hint fast asleep. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Unde Tonis C. xxxiv. 310, 1 gavehitn laudanum, 
and held him close to my bosom while he slept to death, 

pig. _ <t 1711 Kkn Dedicat. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 3 Pain 
haunting me, I court the sacred Muse, Verse is the only 
Laudanum I use. *789 G. Keate Peiew 1 st. 293 The 
Laudanum of rhetoric, whose property will occasionally, 
benumb, .the power of common understandings. 

* 1 2 . * Ladanum i. 

1616 Bui.lokar, Laudanum, a yellowish gmnme, as 
some write ; notwithstanding others affirm it to be made of 
a dew, which falleth vpon a certaine herbe in Greece, *702 
W. J. Bntyn's Voy: Levant lxxii. 272 Laudanum .. proceeds 
from a Dew which falls on the leaves of a small Plant about 
half a foot high, which does something resemble small Sage. 
8. Comb., as laudanum-raised adj. 

1800 Weems Washington i. (1877) 8 The fine laudanum- 
: raised spirits of the young sparklers. 

Hence tau-flamim v. Ivans., to dose with lau- 
1 danuni. . 

1839-40 Thackeray Catherine v, You’d laudanum him. 

i Laudation (lgt’^'j 3n ). [ ac i. l. laudation- cm, 

' n. of action f. laudare to Laud.] The action of 
; praising; an instance of this, a laudatory inscrip- 
tion. Also, the condition of being praised, as f ta 
be or to have in laudation. 

c 1470 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 123a Poems 09, And his 
figure in Recommendadon Shal be had, and in Laud avion. 
*{5°9 Hawes Past. Picas, xliv. (Percy Soc.) 212 Dame 
. fame was in laudation. ? a 1330 in Dtinbar’s Poems (1893); 
329 And on this day in his laudatioitn AueRedemptorlesu 1 
all se cry. 1848 Dickflns Dombey vii. Notwithstanding 
; his liberal laudation of himself, however, the Major was 
selfish. 1865 Reader 27 May 389/3 Success in this matter 
would, stamp him as a man of talent. He would be singled 
; out for laudation. 1868 Stanley Westm. Abb, iv. 338 A& 

| we read the long laudation on the pedestal. 

Laudative (ljrdativ), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
L. laudatlv us, f. land&t-, ppl. stem of laudare to* 
Laud. Cf. F. laudalifi] A. adj. Expressive of 
praise : laudatory. Const, of. 

. Ru*? Holland A vim. Marcell. xvi. i. 52 Now whatsoever 
. m this narration shall he delivered . . shall pertaine in, manner 
to a laudative argument. 1656 Blount Glossagr., Lauda, ■ 
fire, of or belonging to commendation, wherein praise is 
contained. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV I. 3 Strains hot simply 
laudative of Oporto, but vituperative .*. of Bordeaux. 

Comb. 1833 Carlyle In. Fro.ude Life (188*2) I I. 346 Akind 
of lampoon, laudative-vituperative (as it ought to be); 

+ B. sb. A laudative expression or discourse ; a. 
eulogy, panegyric. Obs. 


LAUDATOR. 
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1603 Bacon Aitv. Learn, i. v. § 12 (1873) 44, I have tio 
purpose to eater into a laudative of learning. 1633 Wotton 1 
Let. in Reliq. ( 1631) 456 A tempest Of- Panegyricks and 
Laudative* of their Princes. 1674 T. Turnor Case Bankers 
ft Creditors Introd. 2 Thuanus .. unto other Laudatives of 
that Princes Reign, adds this. 

Laudator (lgd<?>-tai). [a. L. laudator , agent-n. 
f. laud Jr a to Laud.] One who praises : a eulogist. 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 177 Of our magazine he" is a 
most determined reader. .and frequently not a laudator. 
1830 G. R. G1.KIG Country Curate I. ix. 174 Suspecting . . 
the design of his laudator was to pass censure upon myself. 
1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 715 Consequences never contem- 
plated by the laudators of the peace-loving priesthood. 

Laudatory (lo'd atari), a. and sl>. [ad. L. 
laudator ins adj., f. laiidare to Laud.] A. adj. Ex- 
pressive of praise ; eulogistic. Const, of 
1555 Abp. Parker Ps. 326 This laudatory is : and thankth 
God's gentlenes. a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 190 His 
[Christ's] Laudatory Sermon to the People concerning John. 
1821 Foster in Life <5- Or. (1846) II. 44 The laudatory 
testimony inscribed upon it. 1824 Bentiiam lik. Fallacies 
Wks. 1843 I I. 413 The object of laudatory personalities is 
to effect the rejection of a measure. 1838 James Robber 
viii, Wiley muttered something not very laudatory of his 
companion. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. frith. I. 291 An 
artist is not apt to speak in a very laudatory style of a 
brother artist. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 10 Oct. 13/1 Monu- 
mental inscriptions, laudatory of gods and kings. 

t B sb. A laudatory discourse, a eulogy. Obs. 
1620 E. IIlount Horae Subs. 353, I will not enter into a 
Laudatory thereof. 11542 Milton A pot. Sneed. 77 A 
laudatory of itself obtruded in the very first word. 

Hence Lau'datorily adv. 

1847 Blackw. Mag. LXII. 323 A dangerous competitor 
recently and laudatorily noticed in the pages of Maga, 

Laudean, obs. form of Laudian. 

Lvudefy, variant of Laudipy Obs. 

Lauder (.Ip'dai). [f. Laud v. + -erL] = Lau- 
dator. 

i6ix Cotgr., Louangicr, a praiser, lauder, commender. 
1827 Beddoes Let. in Poems (1851) p. lxxv, He . . is a 
deep philosopher, a lauder of Spinosa. 1871 Daily News 
13 Jan., We cannot sufficiently condole with the lauders of 
those old times.. 

Laudian (’§ dian), a. (sb) Also 7-8 laudean. 
[f. name of William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury 
1633-45 -l- -ian.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of Laud ; favouring the tenets or practices 
of Laud ; instituted by Laud. Also as sb., a follower 
of Laud. 

1691 Baxter Nat. Ch. xiv. 68 The Laudian New Church 
men, that are for a For reign Jurisdiction. 1710 Managers' 
Pro 4 Con 47 The Modern Laudeans can scarce bear the 
Word Reformation. 1738 Neal Hist. Pnrit . IV. 408 The 
Earl of Clarendon was a Protestant of Laudean principles 
in Church and State. 1853 M arsden Early Pnrit. 445 The 
tendency of the Laudian theology. 1861 W. S. Perry Hist. 
Ch. Eng. I. xv. 555 The Laudian system of Church Govern- 
ment. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 495 The Laudian 
clergy ..regarded it [Sunday] simply as one among the 
holidays of the Church. 

Hence lau diauism, the principles and practice 
of Laud and his follo wers. 

1872 R. Rainy Led. Ch. Scot. ii. 61883) 94 He will say this 
is Laudianism, in principle identical with the Anglican 
High Churcbisra. 

Laudible, obs. form of Laudable. 
Laudifica’tion. rare — L [f. L. laudific-dre 
(see next) + -atiqn.] The action of extolling with 
praise. 

1890 Marq. Salisbury Sp. 6 Aug., Questions.. so con- 
structed as to conduce, .in the greatest possible degree to 
the self-laudification of the questioner. 

+ LaU'dify, v. Obs. rare. Also laudefy. [ad. 
L. laudificare (only in Gloss.) f. laud-, laus praise; 
see -fy.] (rans. To extol with praises. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. xxxix. iii, For whiche he was full 
greately magnified In all his realme with people laudefyed 
(printed landefyed]. Ibid, xlvii. iv, Ioseph [i.e. Josephus] 

. .fully laudifyed {printed landifyed] The la we of Christe. 

Lauding (lg'dirj),»£/. sb, [f. Laud v. + -ingL] 
The action of the vb. Laud ; laudation. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. x. 26 Vegece thus saith to 
the lawdyng and praysyng of them, c 1500 Mclusine xxxix. 
304 Wherof they gaaf lawdyng to our lord god deuoutely, 
1533 Articles imputed to Latimer in Foxe A, 4 M. (1563) 
13x0/2 Salutyng or gretyng, laudytig or praysing is not 
properly prayeng. c 1610 Women Saints x 9 Who .. talke 
nothing but that appertayneth to the lauding of god. _ 
attrib. 1827 Edin. Rev, XLV1. 359 It is the inevitable 
consequence of such lauding-bouts, that the little are 
exalted. 

Lauding (lg’dirj), ppl. a. [f. Laud v. + -ing 2 .] 
That lauds or praises. 

1895 H. Spencer in Contemp. Rev. 229 We meet with the 
lauding official in his simplest form — the orator. 

Laudism (l$rdiz’m). [f. Laud (see Laudian) 
+ -ISM.J The principles and practice of Abp. 
Laud. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rent. ( 1839) IV. 154, I spoke above 
■of* Romanism But call it, if you like, Laudism, or Lam- 
bethism in temporalities and ceremonials. 1841 Miall in 
Nonconf. I. 73 Laudism and ultra-churchism. 

Laudist 1 (Ig-dist). [f. Laud sbJ- + -is®.] One 
•who writes ‘ lauds’ or hymns. 

1890 Harper's Mag. July 272/2 The thought came into 
tCarducci's] head . . to show that . . without any faith at all 
■one might reproduce the forms of the blessed laudists of 
the thirteenth century. 


Laudist 2 (Ig’dist). [f. Land (see Laudian) 
+ -IST.J A follower of Laud or bis principles. 

1730 Swift Vend. Ld. Carteret 27, I do not find hovvhis 

E y can be justly censured for favouring none but High- 

Church, High-Flyers, Termagants, Laudists [etc.]. 

Laue, obs. form of Law, Low. 

Laugh, (kif), sb. Also 9 Sc. laueh. [f. next 
vb. CL MHG., mod.G, lache, Du. lac hi] 

1 . The action of laughing ; laughing, or an in- 
clination to laugh’; laughter, rare. 

1690 Crowne Eng. Frier v. 45 Oh, I ’me full of laugh, and 
must give it some vent. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer ni. 
ix. 37 You are never pleased but when we are all upon the 
broad grin ; all laugh and no Company. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man 1, Do you find jest, and I’ll find laugh, I promise 
you. 1891 S. J. Duncan Amer. Girl in Lond. 191 Mr.Pratte 
had very blue eyes with a great deal of laugh m them. 

2 . An instance of laughing ; (a person’s) charac- 
teristic manner of laughing. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 29 p x The laugh of men of 
wit is for the most part but a faint constrained kind of 
hatf-laugh. a 1732 Gay Fables 11. i. 36 So monstrous like 
the portrait's found, Ail know it, and the laugh goes round. 
1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i. 33 The heart’s Sight laugh 
pursued the circling jest. 1796 Jane Austen Sense ft 
Sens. (1849) 227 Elinor could have forgiven everything but 
her laugh. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. A mbr. Wks. 1855 1. 175 His 
licht-blue cunnin een, and that bashfu' lovin laucli. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece IV. 215 That the people could be ex- 
pected to join in the laugh raised at the expense of the 
demagogues. 1848 Thackeray Ld. 4 Oct. in Scribner's Mag. 
I. 399/1, 1 laughed a sad laugh. 1837 Spurgeon New Park 
St. Pulpit II. 131 It is a figment and a fiction, a laugh and 
a dream. 

fig-' 1841 L. Hunt Seer (1864] 4 When she stooped, .over 
the tinder-box on a cold morning, and rejoiced to see the 
first laugh of the fire. 1894 W. Watson To R. H. Hutton 
Odes, etc. 2, 1 have seen the morn one laugh of gold. 

3 . In plir. To have the laugh at or of, to raise 
the laugh against (a person), to have tor get the 
laugh on one's side. On the laugh ; laughing. 

c 1712 Swiit Hints Ess. Conveys. Wks. 1763 XIII. 257 
Singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh on his 
side, and then carrying all before him. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. 
IV. vii, This effectually raised the laugh against poor 
Moses. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 17 May, He.. found no 
great difficulty in turning the laugh upon the aggressor. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. F'orest v, You’ve beat us . . and 
have the laugh on your side now. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair vi, ‘Of course you did cried Osborne, still on the 
laugh. 1863 Kingsley Hereto, ii. 63 If I have had my laugh 
at them, they have had theirs at me. 1881 Frewer Ho tub's 
7 Years S. Afr. II. iv. 80 Meriko had the laugh of me. 

4 . - Laughing-stock, rare. 

1817 Byron Bcppox cviii, He oft became the laugh of them. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as laugh- maker, • shriek ; 

+ laugh-dove = Laugher 2. 

1753 Man No. 6. p 1 The cry of the laugh-dove. 1834 
H. Cauntf.r in Oriental Ann. xiv. 187 The shrill laugh- 
shriek of the jackal. 1830 Ht. Mahtineau Hist. Peace II. 
602 The great laugh-maker, Liston. 

Laugh^af),®. Forms; 1 hlehhan,Mi(e)b.' v h.)an, 
~bleeh(h)eia.,A T orthu?nb. hlrehha, 2-4lei3en,3leh-, 
lihgen, lahe(n, lauhwen, Orm. lahjhenn, 4 
\s3e(n, leyghe, -;j(h)e, 1(11)0350, lee3e, ley}©, 
lyhe, ly^he, lhje, la3(h)e(n, lau3e, law^he/n, 
lay(g)hyn, Sc. laucht, 4-5 lagh(e, laje, 
lau3w(bi)e, la-w3(e, la3we, 1039, 4-6 langhen, 
lawghen, law(g)whe, law3h(e, (5 ley3h, 
lawhyn), 5-6 lawe, la3e, late, Sc. lach, 6 
laffe, Ioffe, 5-9 Sc. laueh, ] awch, 5- laugh. 
Pa. t. 1 hlo5, hloh, 4-5 logh(e, lough(e, lowh(e, 
41030, lou3(h), louh, lou, lohu, I00W3, low3(e, 
I003, loowe, 5 lowgh, lou3e, Sc. lugh(e, 
5-6 Sc, leughe, 101130, 6 lawgh, lewgh, low. 
Sc. louche, lewch, luiche, 6- Sc. leuch, leugh. 
weak forms, 4 lei3ede, -ide, la3ed, laughede, 
loght, Sc. laucht, lueht, 5 leyghed, lau3ed, 
louohed, Sc. lauchit, 6 lawght, lought, 5— 
laughed. Pa. pple. 4 laughen, lawhen, 6 Sc. 
lachin, 5- laughed. [A Com. Teut. str. vb., 
but in the later periods of most of the langs. con- 
jugated wholly or partially weak. OE. hlfhhan, 
hliehhan, Anglian h Infill an, pa. t. hldg, hlih , pL 
hldgon, pa. pple. *hlagen, *hlxgen, corresponds to 
01 ‘ris. hlacka, pa. t. blockade , OS. *hlahan, pa. t. 
pi. hldgun, pa, pple. hlagan (MDu. lagehen, lachen, 
pa. t. loeg, pa. pple. gdaghen, mod.Dn. lachen , pa. 
t. lachtc, pa. pple. gelachen), OHG. hlahhen , pa. t. 
hldch, also hlahhbi, pa. t. hlahheta (MHG., mod, 
G. lachen, pa. t. lachie , pa. pple. gelachl), ON. 
hlttja, pa. t. hli, pi. hldgu, pa, pple. hlegenn (Sw. 
le, pa. t, log. Da. le, pa. t. Id), Goth, hlahjan, pa.t. 
hldh (whence causative ufhl&jan ) ; the Tent, root 
*hlah-( : *hl 6 li-\*hlag-) represents a pre-Teut,*i/a^-, 
prob. echoic; cf. *klok- in Gr. uXuiaativ to cluck. 
The OTeut. type has a yb-sufhx in the present- 
stem, but not in the pa. t or pa. pple. The mod, 
Eng. form descends from the Anglian hltehhan.] 

1 ; intr. To manifest the combination of bodily 
phenomena (spasmodic utterance of inarticulate 
sounds, facial distortion, shaking of the sides, etc.) 
which forms the instinctive expression of mirth or 


of sense ’of something ludicrous, and which can 
also be occasioned by certain physical sensations, 
esp. that produced by tickling. Also transf. to 
have the emotion (of mirth, amusement, scorn) 
which is expressed' by laughing. 1 

C897 K. zElfred Gregory's Past, xxvii. 187 Wa eow S'e 
nu hliehaS, forflam. ge sculon eft wepan. c 1000 /Elfric 
Gen. xv iii. 15 pa.atsoc Sarra : Ne hloh ic na: God ewa;? 
jja . - ac jru hloge. c 1300 Vices <$• Virtues) 1888) 127 pat 
mann is swa blind Sat he farS to helle leiijinde. c 1200 
Oiimin 5663 He wepeJ>J> ec forr alls pa. pact lahBhenn her 
wipp sinne. a 1225 Auer. R. 230 And feonne mid ispredd'e 
ermes leapeS lauhwinde uor3 . 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
2233 |>e king bigan somdel to lyhe, po hehurdepis. . a 1300 
Floriz ft Bl. 477 pis obere lojen and hadde gleo. 13.. 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. 653 penne )>e burde bybynde pe dor for 
busmar laied. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1582 Sche com wip adrink 
of main and 10113. 1340 Ayeitb. 93 Ne pet ne is na3t iyf of 
man, ac of child pet nou wepp nou lhe3p. c 1375 Sc. Leg- 
Saints i. {Petrus) 240 Ymagis . . of brass, and stane, pat 
semyt to laucht all elane. c 1383 ChaucLr Z. G, IV. ProL 
93 Ryght so mowe ye oute of myn hert bringe Swich vois, 
ryght as yow lyst, to laughe or pleyn. c 1425 Lydg. Assembly 
of Gods gn Pan gan to carpe of hys lewde bagpype, whyche 
caused the company to lawe. c 1460 Timmelcy Myst, xxiv. 96 
So we loghe and maide good chere. c 1470 Golngros <5- Gdv). 
1063 The lordis on the totbir side for liking thay leugh. 
1481 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 92 Ye lawhyd for. ye 
were wel plesyd. 1535 Eden Decades 26 They, sawe the 
Lieuetenaunte laugh, xspo Shaks. Mids. N . 11. i. 35 Then 
the whole quire hold their hips, and Ioffe. £1*657 Sir W. 
Murk Jllisc, Poems ii. 88 Lauching to sie my trickling teirs 
doune go. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 561 And then the GoriS 
laught all at once outright. *728 Ramsay Anacreontic on 
Love 32 He leugh and with unsonsy jest, Cry'd, ‘ Nibour, 
I’m right blyth in mind’. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew 
v. 35 It is generally better to smile than laugh out. 1839 
Lane Arab: Nis. I. 98 The ’Efreet laughed, and, walking 
on before him, said, O fisherman, follow me. 1868 G. Mac* 
donald R. Falconer I. 28 He leuch, and speirt gin I wad 
list, and gae me a shillin. 1890 Hall Caine Bondman 
1. x. Then she laughed like a bell. ’ 

"b. In proverbial and fig. phrases. To laugh in 
one's sleeve : to laugh to oneself, to nurse inward 
feelings of amusement. To , laugh on the others 
wrong side (of one's face, mouth ) : to change from, 
laughter and exultation to sadness and vexation. , 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 64 If I coveted nowe to 
avenge the injuries that you have done me, I myght laughe 
in my slyve, 1362 Heywood Prov. ft Epigr. (1867) *6.3 
They laugh that win. 1622 May Heir in. i. Let them laugh 
That win the prize. 1642 Rogers Nauruan 228 Thou . . hast 
fleerd and laught in thy sleeve at the sincere. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals 11. i, 'Tis false, sir; I know you are laughing in your 
sleeve. 2779 Cowi-er Love of World Reproved 24 You laugh 
- — 'tis well — the tale applied May make you laugh on t’ other 
side. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias n. v. F 2 We were made to 
laugh on the other side of our mouths by an unforeseen’ 
occurrence. 1853 M. Arnold Empedocles on Etna 1. ii, The 
Gods laugh in their sleeve To watch man doubt and fear, 
1889 1 Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery Under A ruts xxxiii, I’ll 
make some of ye laugh on the wrong side. y, 

c. Attributed poet, and rhetorically to inanimate 
objects, chiefly with reference to movement or play 
of light and colour which is apprehended as the 
expression of joyous feeling. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 636 Firy Phebus riseth vp so 
brighte That al the Orient laugheth of the lighte. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. 1. (1495) 485 For fayrnesse 
and grene springynge that is therin jt is sayde that meedes 
laughe. T1420 Auturs of Art h. 161 (Douce MS.) My lera 
[was] as pe lele, louched one highte. . 1333 Coverdale 
Ps. ixv. 13 The valleys stonde so tliicke with corne y‘ 
they laugh and synge. 1723 Pope Odyss. in 661 In the 
dazzling goblet laughs the wine. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 8x7 
The fruitful field Laughs with abundance. 1803-6 Wordsw. 
Intim. Intmort. iv. The heavens laugh with you in your 
jubilee. 1803 — Prelude xv. Poems (1888) 261/r The sea 
lay laughing at a distance. 1818 Milman Samar 9 The 
sparkling wine laugh’d up, As eager 'twere to touch so fair 
a lip. 1832 Hawthorne Grandfather's Chair n. i. (1879) 
75 The wood fire, .laughs broadly through the room. 1873 
Longf. Masque of Paiulora. i. The waters of a brook.; 
Limpid and laughing in the summer’s sun 1 1894 Barino- 
Gould DesertsS. France 1. 2 This mountain plateau laughs 
with verdure, 

■f d. Laugh and lay (or lie) down : an obsolete 
game at cards. 

152a Skelton Why not to Court^S Now nothynge but, 
pay, pay, With, laughe and lay dowue, Borowgh, cyte, and 
tovvne. 1591 Florid and Fruit es 67 What game doo you 
plaie at cards? At primero, al trump, at laugh, and lie 
downe. 1394 Lyly Moth. Bomb. (1632) Dd ij. At laugh and 
lie downe. if they, play, What, asse against, the sport cap 
bray ? 1634, S. R. Noble Soldier), ii. in Bullen JI. I t. I. 26^ 
Sorrow becomes me best. A suit of laugh and lye downe 
would wear better, 011823 Forby Voc, M. Anglia, Laugh- 
and-lay-dtnvn, a childish game at cards, ,) 

2 . cfLocii-trans. with cognate object Also, to 
utter laughingly or with laughter. 

c 1470 K. Estmerc 235 in Percy's Reliq.,, The ladye lough 
a loud laughter, As slice sate by , the king. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 
4 Cr. 1. iii. 163 The large Achilles.. laughs out a loud ap- 
plause. c 1650 Lad of Learne 215 in Furnival! Percy Folio 
I. 190 A loud laughter the Ladie lought, 1842 Tennyson 
Lady Clare , He laugh’d a laugh of merry acorn. 1848 [see 
Laugh sb. aj. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus xxxj. 14 Laugh 
out whatever laughter at the hearth rings clear, 
b. in passive (nance-use), . ■ 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poems 1850 I. 66 For 
is all laughed in vain ? ■ :i 

3 . With dat. of person, and to with sb. expressing 
the effect, as in to laugh to rrpm (liow arch, anif 
literary ), f to faugh to bismer, hething, hoker. 



LAUGH. 

The vb. in these phrases is now apprehended as transi- 
tive : cf. sense 6. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 270 Hwon Jet habben herdi bileatie 
mile buten lauhwen him lude to bismare. a 1240 Wbhunge 
in Cott, Horn. 283 Ha..lahhen J>e to hokere her )>u o rode 
hengest. <11300 Cursor M. 15881 (Gott.) J)e feluns logh 
[a.r. low3e] him til hething on ilk side, alias 1 C1340 Ibid. 
2028 (Trim) Cam, .was vnkynde ynouije To scorne he his 
fadir lou^e. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 184 
Alle wolle }>ei fill 3are Lauhwhe be to bisemare. c 1423 
Seven Sag (P.) 199s The clerkys, . fouhe to scorne the em- 
perour. 1535 Covf.rdale Is. xxi[i], 7 All they y l se me, 
laugh me to scorne. 1340 — Fruit/, Less. i. (1593) P 1 b. 
The wisest of all is laughed to scorne. a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 395, I laughed to scorn the elements — And chiefly 
those of Learning. 1866 Howells Venet, Life 306 This 
was too much, and we laughed him to scorn. 

4 . With, preps, a. With at, f of, j- on, over , in- 
dicating the cause of laughter, f Also with on, 
upon (rarely up, to) in the sense : To look pleasantly 
on, to smile on. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter li[i]. 8 Rehtwise. .ofar hine hlaehaS. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 2722 (Giitt.) Sare Herd pis word and 
lohu [v.rr. loghe, low:je] par-att. c 1300 Havelok 903 The 
kok stod, and on him low. *340 Hampole Pr, Cansc. 
1092 be world laghes on man and smyles. X377 Langl, 
P, Pi. B. xi. 203 For thi loue we as leue bretheren shal 
and vche man laughe vp other, c 1380 Wyci.if Serm. 
Sel. Wks. 1 . 150 ?if . . pe world leije to him in killynge of 
his enemyes. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 1 Whan folk 
hadde laughen at this nyce cas. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5660 She 
..Iaugheth on him, and makith him feeste. c 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 3253 Thoo Anazaree vpon him lough, c 1500 
Three Kings' Sons 37 The quene & fferaunt lough wele at 
the wordes of hir : doughtir, 1533 Coverdale i Esdras iv. 
31 Yf she laughed vpon him, he laughed also. 1622 Mabbe 
tr. Aleman’s Guzman, d' A if 11. 226 Whereat they laugh't 
a good. 1634 Whitlock. Zootowia 65 He had the picture 
of a foole at the entrance, . . laughing on an Urinall. 1669 
Pepys Diary 7 Jan., A bold, merry slut, who lay laughing 
there upon people. i8zi Byron Juan iv. iv, If I laugh at 
any mortal thing, ’Tis that I may, not weep. 1880 Mrs. 
Forrester Roy 4 V. I. 7 Dreams, indeed, my dear ! . . I 
have not forgotten them : I often laugh heartily over them. 

b. To laugh at (rarely f of, -|- upon ) : to make 
fun of, mock at j to deride, ridicule. Also in. in- 
direct pass. 

ex 374 Chaucer And. <5- Arc. 234 He laughethe at my 
peyne. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop 11. xii, Of the euyfle 
of other, men ought not to lawhe ne scorne. 1513 More in 
Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 781 [He] laughed upon him, as 
though he wottlde say, you shall have neede of one sone. 
13. . Peebles to Play ix, All that lookit them upon Leugh 
fast at their array. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 18 b, 
A lighte and verye weake reason . . and even laughed at of 
the Romanes themselves. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s 
Hist. Indies 1. i. 2 In his Commentaries vpon the Epistle 
to the Hebrewes, he doth laugh at those, which hold the 
heavens to be round. 1722 De Foe Plague (1840) 12 My 
Brother . - laught at all I had suggested. 1724 — Mem. 
Cavalier 11. 202 Our Major was .... laughed at by the whole 
Army. 1786 Burns Ordination iv, How graceless Ham 
leugh at his Dad. 1802 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 25 
Far maist I leugh at Grizzy Brown. 1807-8 1 rving Salmag. 
<1824) 97 Giving parties to people who laugh at them. x866 
Reader No. 169. 295/2 Laughed at by jnerelitterarians. 1880 
L. Stephen Pope iv. 89 Though Pope laughed at the advice, 
we might fancy that he took it to heart. 

J 5 . tram. To laugh or mock at, deride. Obs. 
£■950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. ix. 24 xehlogun hine. c 1000 
jElfric Horn. II. 482 Da apostoli hlogon 8*ra der.fla 
leasunga. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 66 She . .laughes 
the songes, that Colin Clout doth make. 

6 . With obj. and compl. or advb. phr. : To pro- 
duce a specified effect upon (a person) by laughing. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I, 305 Men laughe hem selve 
to aea|». 1603 Shaks, Meets, for M. 11. ii. 123 Angels, .who 
with our spleenes, Would all themselves laugh mortal. 1610 
— Temp. n. i. 188 Will you laugh me asleepe, for I am very 
beauy. Ibid. ii. 159, I shall laugh my selfe to death at this 
puppt-headed Monster. 1647 Trapp Comm. Epist, 4 Rev, 
296 [2 Thess. iii. xi] Whose whole life is to eat, and drink. . 
and laugh themselves fat. x 658 Ch as. 1 1 in J uha Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 264 James did maintaine for 
some time that she was not painted, but he was quickly 
laffed out of it. 1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pardoned 11. ii, 
(1713) 196 The company . . laughed the cunning man out of 
countenance, c 17x2 Swift Hints Ess. Corners, Wks. 1765 
XIII. 262 Love,. honour, friendship, generosity,. .tinder the 
name of fopperies, have been for some time laughed out 
of doors, 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. hi. § 15 These authors 
laugh men out of their religion, as Horace did out of their 
vices. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 321 Whom [has it] laughed 
into reform? 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 248' Is there any- 
body living . . who has not often been laught out of what 
be ought to have done, and laught into what he ought not 
to have done. . 1863 Cowdrn Clarke Shaks. Char. x. 268 
A fellow who will joke and laugh the money out of your 
pocket. 1890 ' Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 
X02 Sure ye cl be laughed out of any hunting-field in Britain 
if ye took one of them things there. 

7 . With adverbs. To laugh away : + (<*) to let go 
with a laugh ; (b) to dismiss or get rid of with a 
laugh ; (c) to while away (time) with laughter. 
To laugh down : to subdue or silence with laughter. 
To laugh off, out => to laugh away (b). To laugh 
over: to recall or repeat with laughter or mirth. 

1391 Spenser M. Hmberd 704 Yet would he laugh it out 
.. And tell them that they greatly him mistooke. 1398 
Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 256 Let us. .laugh- this sport ore by 
a Countrie fire. 1604 — Oth. iv. i. 113-Now. he denies it 
faintly: and laughes it out. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. 11. vi. 109 
Pompey doth this day laugh away his Fortune. 17x3 
Vanbrugh Country Ho, i.I, They all got drunk and lay in 
the Barn, and next Morning laugh’d it off for a Frolick. 
X780 Cowter Table T. 239 And laughs the sense of misery far 
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away. 1781 — Retirement 452 He. .talks and laughs away 
his vacant hours. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffb Italian xiii, 
Vivaldi tried to laugh away her apprehension. x8o6 Surr 
Winter in Lorni. III. 221 Though burning with envy . . her 
grace attempted to laugh out the scene. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias xii. i. r 8 Instead of laughing it off, I was fool enough 
to be angry. 1820 Byron Mar. Pal. iv. i. 10, I strove 
Tolaugh the thought, away, 1842 Tennyson Locfesley Hall 
89 Baby lips will laugh me down. 1855 — Maud 1. xix. 
60 Whenever she touch’d on me This brother had laugh’d 
her down. x88o Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel of Fam. ii, 
Clarissa.. laughed off the proposal as a joke. 

Laughable (ladab’l), a. [f. Laugh v . + -able.] 
That may be laughed at ; to be laughed at. 

_ 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 56 They’ll not shew their teeth 
in way of smile, Though Nestor sweave the iest be laugh- 
able. 1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697)52 He [Persius] 
was not a laughable Writer. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. (185S) 
293 Puritanism was only despicable, laughable then ; hut 
nobody can manage to laugh at it now. 1833 Reade Chr. 
Johnstone 258 [He] had fallen in love with her in a manner 
that was half pathetic, half laughable. 1870 Ovn>.\ He/diu 
Bondage 78 She could not see that she had said anything 
laughable. 

Similarly laugh-at-able. ( nonce-wd'. ) 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 IV. iv, His being deemed 
so laugh-at-able a character. 

Hence Sjau'gliably adv., Iiatrgha'bleness. 
x8x5 Lady Granville Lett. 1 Aug. (1894) I. 68 Shefollows 
and watches him quite laughably. 1833 Kane Grinnell 
Exp, xxx. (1856) 259 All our eatables became laughably 
consolidated, and after different fashions. 2864 Webster, 
Laughableness. 1872 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Innoc. Air. 194 The 
dress of the men is laughably grotesque. 

Laughee (lafP). nonce-wd. [f. Laugh v . ■+ 
-ee.J The person laughed at. 

1829 Carlyle M/sc. (1872) II. 134 Laughter seems to 
depend not less on the laugher than on the laughee. 

Laugher (lcufai). [f. Laugh v. + -eb L] 

1 . One who laughs ; one addicted to laughing ; 
also, a scoffer. 

£•1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS,), Crystes 
wepyngesand teers comforteth not dissolute laughers, c 1515 
Cocke Lore/ Is B. 11 Swerers, and outragyous laughers. 1397 
Shaks. Lover's Compl. 124 To make the weeper laugh, the 
laugher weepe. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode in. ii, Softly, 
these are Laughers, _ you do not know ’em. 1702 Steele 
Grief a la Mode 1, i. 1 You are of the Laughers [mispr. 
Laughters], the Wits that take the Liberty to deride all 
Things that are Magnificent and Solemn, a 1715 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) 1. 260 For the author of the Rehearsal 
Transprosed had all the men of wit (or, as the French 
phrase it, all the Laughers) on his side. 1784 Cowper 
Let. to IV. Unwin in Corn (1824) I. 331 The laughers you 
mention may live to be sensible of their mistake. 18x2 
D'Issaeu Calaw. A nth. (1867) 115 The wit has gained 
over the laughers on his side. 1821-30 Ld. Cockburn 
Mem. ii. (18741 92 The public sided with the best laugher. 
1897 * Mark Twain ’ More Tramps Abr. lxvii, Most of them 
are. .good-natured, and easy laughers. 

2 , A variety of the domestic pigeon, so called 
from its peculiar note. 

1763 Treat. Dow. Pigeons 133 The laugher is about the 
size of a middling runt, and of much the same .make. 1867 
Tegetmeier Pigeons xviii. 159 Under the title of the 
Laugher, Moore describes a variety that, like the Trumpeter, 
has a very peculiar voice. 

LaugMul (lawful), a. [f. Laugh sb. + -ful.] 
Full ol laughing, mirthful. 

1823 Scott Talism. xv, The laughful look of some merry 
one has taken thine eye. 1883 Wingate Lost Laird xvi, 
After one brief, laughful apology she took her whiff when 
she desired it. 

Laughing' (la-fiq), vbl. sb. [f. Laugh v. + 
-1NG Lj The action of the vb. Laugh ; laughter ; 
f an instance of this. Phrase, to burst out {a) laugh- 
ing. 

1340 Ayenb. 128 He . . euremo ssolle by myd god ine paise 
and ine lejinge. 138a Wyclif Job viii. 21 To the time that 
thi mouth be fulfild with filing, 4x440 Jacob's Well 171 
Leyjhyng & enioyng, in a seke body, is sygne of deth. 
<2x450 Knt. de la Tour (x868) 42 He saw the fende write 
alle the laugbinges that were betwene the women atte the 
masse. 2563-83 Foxb M. * M. II. 1212/2 Whereat was 
goo_d laughyng in sleeues of some. 1376 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 281 At the estate of such as are to he lamented, you 
fail a laughing. 1630 Hobbes Hum. Nat. ix. 104 Laughing 
to ones seif putteth all the rest to jealousie and examination 
of themselves. 1692 L'Estrangb Fcdles. Life AEsop (1708) 
18 bis, They all burst out a laughing by Consent. 1737 
Fielding Hist. Keg. hi. Wks. 1882 X, 230 He’s a laughing 
in h is sleeve at the patriots. _ x8ox M a r. Edgeworth A ngelina 
iv. (x83») 69 ‘ Nat 1 ’ exclaimed Miss Hodges, bursting out 
laughing, 1812 Pari. Debate 7 May in Examiner 11 May 
207/2 Hear, hear, and laughing. 1848 Kingsley Yeast viii, 
‘ Be you a laughing at a poor fellow in his trouble ? ’ 
Proverb. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon Af.S’ ,(E.E,T.S.) 
534/185 pe foT is knowen bi his lauhwhing. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret. , Priv. Priv. 141 By ofte laghynge thow mayste know 
a foie. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as laughing-humour , -side, 
-thing, -time ; + laughing-game == Laughing- 
stock ; laughing-matter (esp. in phr. it is no 
or not a laughing matter), a subject for laughter ; 
laughing-muscle, the risonus, or the muscle that 
produces the contortions attendant upon laughter ; 
t laughing-peal, a peal of laughter ; f laughing- 
post, -stake = Laughing-stock. 

1564 tr. Jewel’s Apol. Ch. Eng. 1. (1859) 5 [They] did 
count them [Christians] no better than the vilest filth, the 
offscourings and ’’‘laughing games of the whole world. 1873 
JowetT Plato (ed. 2) I. 436 Though not in a “laughing 
humour, I swear that 1 cannot help laughing. 1363-83 Fqxe 
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A.fy M. II. 1763/1 Then the audiencedaughed agayne : and 
Maister Latimer spake vnto them saying: why my maisters, 
this is no “laughyng matter. I aunsweare vppon lyfe and 
death. 1793 Sheridan in Sheridaniana 141 A joke in your 
mouth is no laughing matter. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vn. 
xiv, These little festivities were laughing matters. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple ix, It was not exactly a laughing 
matter to me. 1393 ‘Foulface’ Bacchus Bountie C’3, 
The whole hall for loy did ring out a loud “laffing peale. 
x8xo Splendid Follies II. 150 Nobody can’t say I have 
stuck myself up fora “laughing post. 1864 Knight Pas- 
sages Work. Life I. i. xo6 One | person] 1 especially remem- 
ber as looking upon the “laughing side of human affairs. 

<z 1623 ? Fletcher Faithf. Friends 1. iii, He lay in Vulcan’s 
gyves a “laughing-stake. 1342 R. Copland Galyen's 
Terap. 2 F iv h, It shuld be a “laughyng thynge that so 
many of dyuers and often contraryes sbuide be taken of a 
communyte. 1534 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. xiii. (1553) c v b, 
To proue that thys lyfe is no “laughyng tynie. 

Laughing (la-fig),///, a. [f. L augh v. + -ing 2.] 
That laughs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 73 66 In visage es he bright and clere, 
In red of heu, o laghand chere. 13,. Gaw. J Gr. Knt, 
988 pus wyth la3ande lotez pe lorde hit tayt makez. 1373 
Barbour Bruce 11. 34 [He] schawyt him, with_ lauchand 
cher, The Endentur. c 1332 Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 
922 A gyrle havyng laughyng eyes. 1557 Tottel’s Misc. 
(Arb.) 257 Wo shall yeld thee frendes in laughing wealth 
to loue. C1390 Mauifolde Enormities in Chetham Misc. 
IV, The Scornefull laffmge Countenance of other soni. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 58 r 2 A Man would be apt to 
think in this iaughing Town, tliat [etc.]. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
ix. 10 O’er tlie foaming bowl the laughing wine. 1761 
Churchill Night Poems I. 00 Night’s laughing hours un- 
heeded slip away. 1781 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. (1791) 5 
And tunes to softer notes her laughing lyre, 1821 Shelley 
Adonais xlix, A light of laughing flowers along the grass 
is spread. 1831 Carlyle Sterling in. iii. (1872) 183 A brisk 
laughing sea. . made apleasant outlook. 1883 J. Payn 'Talk 
of Tmvn I. 75 Maggie he’d up her finger reprovingly, but 
her laughing eyes belied the gesture. 

b. In the names of animals, so called from their 
cry or aspect : laughing-bird dial, , the green 
woodpecker ( Gecinus viridis) ; laughing-crow, 
a name for various Asiatic birds ; by some writers 
used as ~ laughing- thrt/sh ; laughing-goose, the 
white-fronted goose {Anser albifrons ) ; laughing- 
owl (see quot.) ; laughing-thrush, a name given 
to certain Asiatic birds (see quots.). See also 
Gubu sbJ, Hyena, Jackass. 

x86a Wood Nat, Hist. II. 345 The “Laughing Crow- of 
India ( Garrulax leucolophus), 1879 Rossiter Diet. Sci. 
Terms s.v.. Laughing Crow, Cinclosoma erythrocephalus, 
a bird belonging to Merulidse. X772 Forster in Phil. 
Trans. LXII. 415 The “laughing goose is of the size of the 
Canada or small grey goose. 1S30 Col, Hawkf.r Diary 
(1893) II. 13 Bagged 3 of the white-fronted laughing geese. 
1873 W. L. Buller Birds N. Zealand 21 Sceloghiux albi- 
facies (“Laughing Owl). 1839-62 Sir J. Richardson, etc. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. (1S68) I. 331 The “Laughing Thrush 
(Pterocyc/us cachiimans) .. is especially abundant in the 
thick woods which clothe the Neiigherries. 1879 Rossiter 
Diet. Sci, Terms, s.v., Laughing Thrush, Trochaloptera 
phmniceum. 1880 A. R. Wallace I si. Life iii. 44 The fine 
laughing-thrushes, forming the genus Garrulax. 

Hence X.au'g'hing’ly adv., in a laughing manner. 

_ 1563-83 Foxe A. ISf M. II. 1524/1 For (saytli he laugh- 
ingly; hisChapleine gaue him counsel not to strike me with 
his Crosierstane, for that I would strike agayne. 1823 Hone 
Every-day Bk. I. 112 Laughingly he taunted them. 1874 
Green Short Hist. ix. § 3. 617 Charles laughingly bid him 
set all fear aside. 2894 Fenn In Alpine Valley II. 139 To 
take troubles laughingly. 

Laughing gas. Nitrous oxide, N 2 0 ; so 
called from the exhilarating effects it produces 
when inhaled. (See also Gas sb. 3d.) 

2842 Brande Diet. ScL, etc., Nitrous oxide. ..When 
nitrous oxide is respired, it produces effects somewhat 
similar to those of intoxication ; hence it has been called 
laughing gas. i860 Daily News 2 Jan., Protoxide of nitro- 
gen, more commonly called laughing-gas. 

Laughing-stock, [f. Laughing vbl. sb. + 
Stock.] An object of laughter; a butt for ridi- 
cule; said both of persons and things. 

1533 Frith Bk. agst, It as/ ell (1829) 219 Albeit ..I he 
reputed a laughing-stock in this world. 1381 Sidney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 20 Poetry., is fallen to be the laughing 
stocke of children, 1667-8 Pepys Diary 4 Jan., I perceive 
my Lord Anglesey do make a mere laughing-stock of this 
Act. 1773 Sheridan St. Pair. Day n. iv, You’ll be a 
laughing stock to the whole bench, and a byword with all 
the pig-tailed lawyers, -s&x-i Sporting Mag. XLII, 213 
He could not see any fun in being made a laughing-stock oh 
1832 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1864) 369 A numerous party 
to whom the old superstition was a laughingstock. x88x 
Macm. Mag, XLIV. 118 No wonder that the parish priest 
becomes the laughingstock of the nobles. 

Laughsome <Ja-fs£m), a. [f. Laugh sb. + 
-some.] a. Of persons: Addicted to laughing, 
mirthful. Id. Of things : Provocative of laughter ; 
laughable. 

1620 Shelton Quix. iii. vi, ‘No more/good Sir’, quoth 
Sancho; ‘fori confess I have been somewhat too laughsome*. 
1798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. 1, iii, Nay, ifthou’st got a laugh- 
some tale, Mariner ! come with me, 1884 G. Allen Phi- 
listia I.iv. 1 13 Fly away, sweet little frolicsome, laughsome 
creature. 

Laught, obs. pa. t. of Latch. 

Laughter 1 (Ja'ft3.i). Forms : i bleahtor, 
hlahter, i, 3 leahter, 3 lahter, lehter, leih- 
ter, 4 laghter, lajter, laght[t)ir, laujtur, 
lauhter, leister, 5 laghtur, laugbtir, (laughtre), 
i 5-6 lauohtir, 6 laughtur, Sc. lau-, lawcbter, 4- 
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laughter. [OF. hkahtor str. masc, «* OHG. hlahtar 
(MHG. /abler , whence collective gelehter, mod.G. 
geldchter ), ON. hldir (MSw. later , I)a. latter) 
OTeut. *hlahlro-z, f. root *hlak- : see Laugh v.j 
1. The action of laughing; occas. a manner of 
laughing. Homeric laughter (see Iliad i. 599, 
Odyss. xx. 346). 

Beowulf 6 1 t (Gr.) Dser wass lutlejja hleahtor. 1:897 K. 
jEi.fred Gregory's Past, xxxiv. 230 Hie liabbaS swue micle 
mede o'5.:rra munna goclva weorca, . . swse we habbacS 
tj.es hleahtres, Sonne we hlihha'5 gligmonna unnyttes 
crashes, a 1050 Liber Scmiiil. lx. (18S9) 171 purh leahter 
stunt wyrcS scylda. 41205 Lav. 3045 Mid gouiene & mid 
lehtre [4 1275 iihtrc). 1340 Hamfolb Pr. Cause. 1451 Now 
es laghter and now es gretyng. 1383 Wyclif job viii. 21 
Til tf’.i mouth be fiHid with letter. <1x400-30 Alexander 
96 A lowde latter he lo^e. 14. . How Good Wife taught 
Dan. 13 in Harbour's Bruce, Nocht lowd of lauchtir, na 
of langage crouss. 1535 Covf.rdale Ps. cxxv. 3 Then shal 
cure mouth be fylled with laughter. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 283 When I behold there undiscrete behauours, .. I 
cannot but burst out into laughter. 1588 Shahs. L. L. L. 
v. ii. 80 O _ I am stab’d with laughter. x6st Hobbes 
Leviath. 1. vi.27 Much Laughter at the defects of others, is 
a signe of Pusillanimity. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 29 I* 25 
Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy. 1754 Chatham Lett. 
Nephew v. 35 It is rare to see in any one a graceful laughter. 
1793 Holcroft Lavater's Pkysiog. xxx. 148 The physio- 
gnomy of laughter would be the best of elementary books for 
the knowledge of man. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. it. xcvii, 
Laughter, vainly loud, False to the heart, distorts the hollow 
cheek. 1826 J. Wilson A’o£/. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 174 The . . 
hubbub o’ curses, endin’ in shouts o’ deevilish lauchter. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xii, In the vain laughter of folly 
wisdom hears half its applause. x8S6 R. Chambers Ess. 
Ser. n. 180 Man . . has a faculty of the ludicrous in his 
mental organisation, and muscles in the face., to express the 
sensation m.. laughter. 

Personified. 1632 Milton V Allegro yz Laughter holding 
both his sides. 

transf. 1823 Longf. Spirit Poetry 16 The silver brook 
.. Slips down through moss-grown stones with endless 
laughter. 

b. An instance of this, a laugh. Now rare. 

071 Blickl. Horn. 59 Hwair beof> }?onne .. )>a ungemetliean 
hleahtras. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 149 Forlete lahtres, 
and idele songes. 41205 Lav. 1219 His lauedi Diana hine 
leofiiche biheolde mid wnsume leahtren. a 122s Ancr. R. 
156 To underuongen flesliche leihtren. 13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. 
Knt. 1217 pus lie bourded a^ayn with mony a blype latter. 
la 1400 Morte Arth, 2673 With lowde laghttirs one lofte 
for lykynge of byrdez. 1346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 78 
Better is the last smyle, than the fyrst laughter. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 57 b, Then with a greate laughter (lie 
saide) they would have it so. 1651 Life Father Sarpi 
(1676) 10 Whereat the Duke breaking into a laughter, 
replyed. 1692 R. L’Es trance Fables, Life JEsop 11708) 8 
Whereupon /Esop brake out into a Loud Laughter. 1775 
Goldsm. Scarron II. 22 They broke out into a laughter for 
four or five several times successively. 1840 Browning 
Bordello in. 98 Exchanging quick low laughters. 

+ c. In various obsolete phrases. 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 212 To bringen o leihtre hore ontfule 
louerd. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1120 (1169) She for 
laughter wende for to dye. a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
App. iv. 324 He barst on lauhtre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5054 
Diamede full depely drough out a laughter. <21400-50 
Alexander 5303 pan has pat hende him by pe hand & hent 
vp a la3tir. <11420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3400 The 
Kyng tooke up a laughtir, and went his way. 1480 Caxton 
Ckron. Eng. cxxviii. (1482) 107 The kynge, .a grete laughter 
toke vp. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scofl. II. vm. 
125 A1 war lyk to cleiue of lauchter. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. 
(1842) 32 Shee forgetting modesty, gapte out a laughter, 
d. Used for : A subject or matter for laughter. 
1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, n. ii. 101 It would be argument 
for a Weeke, Laughter for a Moneth, and a good iest for 
euer. 1601 — Jnl. C. iv. iii. 114 Hath Cassius liu’d To he 
but Mirth and Laughter to his Brutus? 1864 Tennyson 
Enoch Arden 184 All his Annie’s fears, Save, as his Annie’s, 
were a laughter to him. — Aylmer's A. 498 A mockery to 
the yeomen over ale, And laughter to their lords. 

112. An alleged name for a company of ostlers. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Laughtre of Ostelores. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as laughter-book , -burst, 

- maker ; laughter-dimpled , - lighted , -lit, -loving, 
-stirring, -twinkling adjs. ; + laughter-crack vb. 

1851 Mad. de Chatf.lain (title) A * Laughter- Book for 
Little Folk. 1868 Ld. Houghton Select, fr. Whs. 208 
Each repeated Haughter-burst. 1634 Heywood Lancash. 
Witches 11. Wks. 1874 IV. 188 Our sides are charm’d, or 
else this stuffe Would Haughter-cracke them. 1887 G. 
Meredith Ballads % P. T13 A Naughter-dimpled counte 
nance. 1813 Scott Trierm. 1. xviii,*Laughter-lighted eyes 
<2x847 Eliza Cook Rory O' More vi, Apollo with “laughter 
lit face. 1592 Daniel Delia , Sotm. x, Thou.. Laughter 
louing Godaesse, worldly pleasures Queen. 1807-8 W, 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 126 One of those confounded good 
thoughts struck his laughter-loving brain. 1850 Grote 
GreeceuAxvil. VIII. 456 The professional jester or ’’laughter- 
maker at the banquets of rich Athenian citizens. 1877 
Dowden Shaks. Prim. vi. 66 41 Laughter-stirring surprises. 
1826 Hor. Smith Tor Hill 11838} 11. 2x5 The. ."laughter- 
twinkling eyes of the Frenchman. 

Hence X.au gfUterfu.1, Lau-gliterless adjs. 

1825 Blackm. Mag. XVIII. 440 No unfit haunting place 
For things of . . laughterless beatitude. 1897 Ibid. Nov, 
680/1 The brute . . takes himself with the most laughterless 
gravity. 1898 Sat. Rev. 9 July 39 A teacher as rich and 
laughterful, as mendacious and corrupting as life itself. 

Laughter 2 (lcrfcu). dial. Also 7 laiter, 8 Sc. 
lachter, 8—9 lafter, 9 dial, latter, lawter. fa. 
ON. *lahtr, Idttr OTeut. *lahtro m , f. *lag-, 
root of Lay v.] The whole number of eggs laid 
by a fowl before she is ready to sit, 


x6ox Holland Pliny I. 298 Pullets lay more than old 
hennes, but they be lesse, especially the first and last of one 
laiter. 1703 Thoresuy Let. to Ray s.v. (E, D.S.i, A hen lays 
her laughter; that is, all the eggs she will lay that time. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Lafer [primed Raster] or Lauder, 
thirteen eggs to set a hen. 1790 iVi orison Poems 68 Her [44. 
a_goo.se] lachter’s laid with which she’s set. a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Latter. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Lafler , the 
number of eggs laid by a h„n before she begins to wish to sit. 
Lau* gh.w0rth.3r, a. I leserving to be 1 anghed at. 
x6i6 B. Jonson Epigr. cxxxiii, Tbey laugh’t at his laugh- 
worthy fate. 1848 Thackeray in Punch 20 May 207 Be- 
cause the object was latighwoi thy. 

Laughv flu ii), a. rare. [f. Laugh sb. + -t 1.] 
Inclined to laugh. 

1837 Thackeray Rarenswiug i, Let us laugh when we 
are laughy. 

Latimer, obs. form of Laughter. 

Laurrib(e)re, variant of LambkrI Obs., amber. 
Xsaumontite (lg-mffhtsit). Min. Earlier lomo- 
nite, laumonite. [Named (G. lomonit ) by Wer- 
ner, 1805, after Gillet de Laumont, its discoverer; 
see -iTE.j Hydrous silicate of aluminium and 
calcium, found in crystals which lose water when 
exposed to the air. 

1805 Jameson Sysi. Min. II. 539 Lomonite, 1808 T. 
Allan Alphab. List 42 Laumonite. 1843 Porti.ock Geol, 
218 Laumonite has only been observed at Portrush, and is 
there very rare. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 400 Laumontite 
occurs in the cavities of trap 1894 A titer, jfrnl. Sci. Ser. m. 
XLVIII. 190 Laumontite. .Loses about j its water at 300°. 
Laumpe, obs. lorm of Lamp sbl 
Iiaumpron, -un, obs. forms of Lampern. 
t Lauuce 1 . Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. lance-m 
{lam r), It. lance.] A scale, balance. 

1590 Sfenser F. Q. iii. vii. 4 Need teacheth her .. That 
fortune all in equall launce doth sway. 

Lauuce 2 (Ians). Zool. Also 7 lawnce, lance. 

[? identical with Lance sbJ ; the name may allude 
to the shape of the fish ; cf. Lanci let, and G. 
lamenjisch, a kind of chastodon.] A fish of the 
germs Ammodytes: the sand-eel; = La NT sb . 2 Also 
called sand-la(ti)nce. Sable launce: the capelin. 

1623 Whitbourne Newfoundland 89 A sufficient quantity 
of Herrings, Mackerel, Capeling, and Lawme, to bait their 
hooks withal. Ibid. 114 Mackareil, Herrings, Lance, Caplin, 
Dogfish. 1691 Ray Creation (1701) 156 We found the 
stomach of one we dissected full of Sand-eels or Launces, 
which for the most part He deep in the sand. 1769 Pennant 
Brit. Zool. III. 123 The launce is found on most of our 
sandy shores during some of the summer months. 1848 
C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 26 The launce or sand-eel is 
a small cylindrical fish from six to twelve inches long. 1883 
L. Z. Joncas Fish. Canada 13 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The 
cod-fish resorts .. to the coast . . in pursuit of the caplin or 
sable launce, on which it feeds. 

Launcelet, -ot, obs. forms of Lancelet. 
Launeer ,Launeet(te,oljs. ff. Lancer 2 , Lancet. 
Launch lartjj, sb~L [f. Launch tl] 

*fl. The action or an act of lancing; a prick. Obs. 
1558 1 ’raheron in S. R. Maitland Ess. Reform. (1849) 
80 If I shal perceaue that it shalLe to your welth, I wil not 
sticke to giue you a launch or two. xsg6 Spenser Hymn 
Heavenly Love 162 What hart can feele least touch of so sore 
launch ? 

2 . The action or an act of launching, shooting 
forth, or springing. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 290/2 Lawnche, or skyppe, salt ns. 
<2x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Launch , a long stride. 

-j- 3 . concr. Shoots of a plant. Also fig. Obs. 
<21400 Pistill of Susan (Ingilby MS.) 109 f>e lyly, Jre 
louage, h e launches so iefe. 4x430 Hymns Virg. 3 Veni de 
libano, jjou loueli in launche. 

4. a. The action or process of launching a vessel. 
Also Jig. with out. b. The starting off of a bird 
in flight. 

1814 Scott Let. to Southey 17 June in Lockhart, The 
first time I happened to see a launch. 1835-6 Tone Cycl. 
Anat. I. 298/1 The first launch of the bird into the air is 
produced by an ordinary leap from the ground. 1879 J. 
Martineau Ess. (1891) IV. 271 Its daring launch-out on the 
ocean of real being. 1879 Cassell's Tec/m, Educ . IV. 
223/2 Bearing surfaces should he well greased, .before the 
launch takes place. 

8. concr. in Ship-lmilding. (See cjuot. 1850.) 

171X W, Sutherland Shipbuild, Assist. 23 Erecting a Ship 
on the Launch, and launching her from thence. 1712 Lond. 
Gaz. No. s oI 9/S Wherein are two large Launches and 
a large dry Dock. 4x850 Rudint. Navig. (Weale) 128 
Launch, the slip or descent whereon the ship is built, 
including the whole of the machinery used in launching. 

6. dial. A trap for taking eels. 1847 in Halliwell. 

7 . attrib., as launch-block, Hunch-ways {Cent. 
Diet.) = launching-ways, launching-planks. 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton iii. (1840) 50 A launch-block 
and cradles. 

Launch (IgnJ, lanf), sb . 2 Also 7-8 lanch. [ad. 
Sp. lancha pinnace, perh. of Malay origin: see 
Lanciiara, Lantcha.] 

1 . The largest boat of a man-of-war, more flat- 
bottomed than a long boat, for use in shallow 
water, usually sloop-rigged. 

1697 Dampieu Voy. {1729) 1. 2 The Craft which carried us 
was a Lanch, or Long Boat. 1742 Woodroofs in Plan-way 
Trav. (1762) 1. 11. xvii. 76 We had. a launch of ten tuns with 
sixteen oars. X833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 248 The 
launch, yawlj first and second cutters, were the boats ap- 
pointed for the expedition. 


LAUNCH. 

2 . A large boat propelled by electricity, steam, etc. 
(electric launch, steam- launch) used for transporting 
passengers, or as a pleasure-craft. 

1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 423 Natives from all parts 
of the country came to see the launch. 1880 Daily Tel. 

26 Nov., The Judge directed them that to find a verdict of 
guilty they must be satisfied that the defendant omitted to 
perform an obvious duty in navigating his launch. 

Comb. 1894 C. H. Cook Thames Rights 21 On the 
Thames, some 370 launch-owners endanger the lives of many 
thousands of people. Ibid. 28 A man absolutely ignorant 
of steam or other vessels may be a launch-driver. 

Launch (lgnj, lanj), w. Forms : 4-5 laurche, 

(5 laun-, lawnahyn, launsche ' , 5-6 lawnche, 
5-9 lanch(e, (6 lange, launga), 6- launch, [ad. 
ONF. lancher=* Central OF. Ian Her : see Lance vi] 
f 1 . trans. To pierce, transfix, wound; cut, slit; 
to make (a wound) by piercing. Also with up. Gbs. 

4x400 Destr. Troy 6811 Toax.,with a tore speire .. hym 
launcbit to dethe, 1460 Libeans Desc. 293 (Kaluga) Wi|> his 
sper he will launche All fat a^ens him rit. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of AEsop v. x, Two rammes within a medowe whiche 
with theyrhorneslaunchedecheother. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
iii. ii. 37 Whose love hath gryde My feeble brest of late, 
and launched this wound wyde. 1596 Ibid. vi. ii. 6 A sharps 
bore-speare, With which he wont to launch the salvage hart 
Of many a Lyon. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 12 In the beginning 
of August lanch they the rine, from whence the masticke 
distilled). 1622 Bkaum._ St Fl. Faitkf. Shepherdess iv. 
iii, Hee, Directed by his fury, Bloodelye, Lanch’t vpp 
hi-r brest. 1670 Dryden 1st Pt. Cong. Granada 1. i, Nine 
Bulls were launch’d by his victorious arm. 

fb. To cut with a lancet, to lance ; to let out 
(infection) by lancing. Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De Gull. Pilgr. 18357 For pouerte Is bothe 
medicyne and leche To launche the bocche off Properte. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. 82a, So wil they giue them more . 
to feede their sores then to launch them. 1598 Q. Eliz. 
Plutarch xiv. 23 As wound that blondies hit self while hit 
is Launged. 1604 Dravton Owl 3x0 To lanch th’ infection 
of a poysoned state. 16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 10 If you be wary, you need not launch or cut the 
gum at all. 1641 T. Edwards Reasons ngst. Jndcpcndancy 
30 Thefoote, .is dressed, lanched and ordered, not by it selfe, 
but by the hands and eyes. 

fig. 1625 Quarles Sion's Elegies n. xiv. Dab, Thy 
Prophets . . Rubb’d where they should liaue launcht. 1640 
Fuller Joseph's Coat, David s Repent. (t86;) 224 Nathan, 
than whom was none more skilled to lanch A festered soul. 
2 . To hurl, shoot, discharge, send off (a missile). 
(Cf. Lance v. i.) j- Also, to heave (the lead). 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 750 Schipe-mene . . Launchez lede 
apone lufe. 4 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliii. 164 Launch- 
ynge ar.d castyng to hym speres and dartes. 1697 Dryden 
Hint-id ii. 364 And launch’d against their Navy Phrygian 
fire. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ix, All the thun- 
ders of heaven seemed launched at this defenceless head. 
1808 Scorr Mann. 1. Introd. 80 Nor mourn ye less his 
perished worth Who. .launched that thunderbolt of war On 
Egypt. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I, 268 Much as 
they thirsted for his blood, they forebore to launch a shaft. 
absol. 41500 Melusinexxi. 137 Thantte bygan theCypryens 
..to shote & to launche on thepaynemes. 

b. with immaterial object, e.g. a blow, censure, 
threat, sentence. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 196 The best in the 
world to launch a guess. 1865 Lecicy Ration. 11878) I. 251 
Week after week he launched from the pulpit the most 
scathing invectives. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (x8;6) III. 
xii. 89 The assembled Fathers at once went on to launch 
the censures of the church against offenders of every degree. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 345 A threat launched 
especially at the Despensers. 1886 G. T. Stokes Celtic Ch. 
(x888) 171 Jerome, therefore, launched a treatise against him. 

f c. To throw (a person) ; rejl. to litul oneself, 
dart, rush. Obs. 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1904 The louerd. .in a bed he dede 
hire launche. X604E. G[ himstonk] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
iv. xxxix. 3x5 Then do they launch themselves foortb. 

d. To dart forward (a weapon, a limb, etc.). 
Now only, to dart out (something long and flexible). 

4 1386 Chaucer Sornpn, T. 437 Doun his band he launched! 
to the clifte. 1426 Lydg. DeGuil. Pilgr. 461 Hyr syxthe 
hand she gan to launche Lowe doun vn-to hyr haunche. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Aesop hi. ii, The booll . . smote 
strongly whith his feet after the man and launched his 
homes at hym. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 293/1 The 
whole tongue is then launched out with a rapidity that is 
perfectly amazing. 

3 . i/itr. for rejl. To be set into sudden or rapid 
motion; to rush, plunge, start or shoot forth; 
^ to leap, vault ; transf. to ‘ skip ’ in reading. Obs, 
exc. dial. 

13. : K. Alls. 3746 He gan in the water launche: Up he 
cam in that othir side. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 194 Of like a 
leche the lowe launschide fulle hye. Ibid, 2560 Who lukes 
to the lefte syde, whene his horse launches. 4 1400 Destr. 
Troy 12307 j>ai demet Je duke ..to. .launche outoftowne. 
4x440 Promp. Pam. 290/2 Lawnchyn, or skyppyn ouer a 
dyke, . .perconto. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. xix, The 
mortal fioodes launebid in by the places opend, ? a 1500 
Chester PI. vii. 469 Lanch on ! I will not be the last upon 
Mary for to marveyle. 1552 Hulokt, Launche to shore, 
appellere ripam. *570 Levins Manip, 22/34 To lanch ouer 
a b o\e.,percitrrere. 1787 Best A nghng (ed. 2) 45 He [a fish] 
will launch and plunge m such a_ manner, that, .he will tear 
away his hold. 18x4 W. Irving in LifeJ Lett. (1864) I. 317 
The poor animal, .gazed at me. .and then launching away 
to the left, 1 presently heard it plunge into the river, a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Launch , to take long strides. 

J-b. transf. To shoot, sprout. Also; to project. 
1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 90 Thei ben bastard Launches 
that launchen from oure bileve. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 
^ P. 49 The Cape lanches into the Sea with Three Points. 
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LATIN CHAN T. 

e. fig. (Now usually with out.) To enter boldly 
or freely into a course of action; to rush, into 
expense; to burst out into unrestrained speech. 

*j- To launch it out : to flaunt, make a display. 

x6o8 Middleton Fam. Love v. iii. 1 3, 1 f master Gerardlne 
. . would yet be induced to take your Neece . . would you 
launch with a thousand pound, besides her fathers portion ? 
1635s Fletcher Sp. Curate it. i,\Vhen you love, lanch it out 111 
silks and velvets. 1624 Bedeli .Lett. vii. 115 Thus Pamelius ; 
and presently lunches forth into the Priuiledges of the See 
of Rome. 1685 Boyi-E Enq. Notion Nat. vi. 196, 1 want time 
to launch into ail simple discourse. 17x1 Steele Sped, 
No. 49 r 4 He enjoys a great Fortune handsomly, without 
lanching into Expence. 1713-13 Pope Guardian No. 4 T 6 
There is no subject I could lanch into with more pleasure 
than your panegyrick. 1732 Aubuthnot Rules of Diet 430, 

1 have lanch’d out of my subject in this Article. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 136 One launching out upon 
my complexion, another upon my eyes. 1743 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman (1841) I.vii. 49 He has perhaps launched out 
in trade beyondhis reach. c 1820 S. Rogers Italy Descents 
For awhile he held his peace . . But soon, the danger passed, 
launched forth ajjjain. 1835 M 1 lm a. N Z- ni.vii, (1864) 1 1> 

143 The triumphant Pontiff, .launches out into a panegyric 
on the mercy and benignity of the usurper. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk, Gt. xvt. xv. (18721 VI._ 316, 1 began to launch-out on 
Friedrich’s actions, but he rapidly interrupted. 1887 J icssorp 
A ready i. 9 The small man .. is . . slow to launch out into 
expense when things are going, well. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men 1. iii. 358 You could not vex him more than by 
launching out against some common acquaintance. 1889 
Ruskw Prmtcrita III. tx She launched involuntarily into 
an eager and beautiful little sermon. 

4 . trans. To cause (a vessel) to move or slide 
from the land, or the stocks, into the water; to 
set afloat ; to lower (a boat) into the water.. 

? a 1400 Movie Artk. 3921 He'.. Gers lawnche his botes 
appone a lawe watire ; 1511 Nottingham Rec. HI. 332 
To lawnche the boote in to the water. 1523 Ln. Berners 
Froiss. I. ccccxiii. 722 There came two other barkes . . and 
anone they were langed into the ryuar, 155S Act 2 43 Ph. 4 
Mary c. 16 § 7 Before the said Route .. bee lunched out of 
the Yarde or Grounde. c 159a Marlowe xiii.91 Was 
this the face that launch’d a thousand ship-a 1653 Hol- 
croft Procopius in. x. 92 He lancht into the Tiber also 200. 
Pinnaces. 1702 Pope Sappho 250 0 launch thy bark, nor 
fear the wat’ry plain. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (17601 IV. 

45 From these sheds they are launched into.the deep canals. 
1821 Joanna Batu.ib Metr._ Leg., Columbus lviii. 2^ Ere 
from his home He launch his vent’rous bark. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Expl, II. ill 45 Our boats must be sledged over some 
60. .miles of terrible ice before launching and loading them. 

b. In wider sense: To send off, start upon a 
course, send adrift. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii. 62 Out goes the 
boat, they are lanched from the ship side, a 1680 Butler j 
Rem. (1759) I. 217 When Pudding-Wives were launcht in 
cock quean Stools. 1715-20 Pope Iliad pun. 455 Haste, 
lanch thy chariot, thro’ yon ranks to ride. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxxi. Fling open the door, and lanch the floating 
bridge. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. xiii. 359 The 
planets, like the comets, might have been launched in 
different directions. 

e. fig, To start (a person) in, into, or on a 
business, career, etc. ; to set on foot (a project) ; to 
commence (an action). Also with out. To launch 
into eternity : rhetorically for ‘ to put to death ’. 

1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. tv. Gb, "Was neuer Prince 
.. With louder shouts of tryumph launched out Into the 
surgy maine of gouernment. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 
217 Being lanched again into the gulf of misery, 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 108 r 7 We find several Citizens that 
were lanched into the World with narrow Fortunes. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe 11. xiii. (1840) 274, 1 am now launched quite 
beside my design. x8oa Med. Jml. vm. 275 The mention 
•of this term serves to launch the author into a digression. 
xSi2 Examiner 30 Nov, 768/1 The platform, from whence 
he was to be launched into eternity. 1837 W, Irving Capt. 
Bonneville I. 43 The worthy captain, . ; fairly launched on 
the broad prairies, with his face to the boundless west. 
1839-40 — Wolfed' s R. (1853) 213 It was agreed that . . 
as soon as I should be fairly launched in business we would 
be married. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola vi, The pretty 
youngster., was well launched in Bardo’s favourable regard, 
187a Yeats GunutJt Comm. 275 The Mississippi scheme 
launched by John Law. 1884 H. 11 Buckley in Lam Times 
Rep, 22 Mar. 115/1 The plaintiff himself has launched this 
action in the Chancery Division. 

+ 5 . intr. Of the ship : To be launched, to pass 
into the water. Obs. 

1665 Loud. Gas. No, 5/4 The Resolution how in the Dock, 
Launches on Tuesday 28. 1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin 
m. iii. 67 A fourth, . . with some Prayers and three signings 
of the Cross made a Ship lanch with few men, 1769 Fal- 
coner Diet. Matins (1789) PI 4, Cradles, placed under the 
bottom, to conduct the ship, .into the water whilst lanching, 

6 . To push forth, out from land, put to sea, 
advance seawards ; lit, and jig. To launch into 
eternity : rhetorically for ■ to die ’. 

1534 Tindale Luke v. 4 He sayde vnto Simon : Launche 
out in to the depe, 1555 Eden Decades 55 He lanched 
from that lande and directed his course to Vraba, 1598 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. xiii. 33 Thel’hames. .That danc’d tny 
Barge, in lanching from the_stayre. 1604 E. G[ri.mstonk] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. xviii 60, 1 doe not finde in ancient 
bookes, that they have lanched farre into the Ocean, a *656 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks, (1660) 385 What need I lanch forth 
into this forrain deep? 1676 Dryden A urengz, it. i. 23 
lynching out into a Sea of strife. 1720 M rs. Manley Power 
of Love (1741) I. 123 He was afraid his Soul should launch 
into Eternity without a Guide to direct his Penitence. 
*745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. ii, 12 The time of 
tny servitude being at length expired, I am now launched 
forth into the great ocean of business. 1766 Hume Let. to 
II. Walpole in Wls Remits. 165, 1 find I am launching out 
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insensibly into an immense ocean of common-place. 1769 
Burke Late St. Nation Wks. II. 160 To have launched 
into a new sea, I fear a boundless sea, of expence. 1773 
Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 21 Sept., We launched into 
one of the straits of the Atlantick Ocean. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece II. xii. 107 Before any Greek navigator ventured . . 
to launch out beyond Sicily. 1875 Longf. Masque of 
Pandora ii. Forth I launch On the sustaining air, 

7 . trans. Naut. fa. To set up, hoist (a yard). 

b. To move (casks, heavy goods, etc.) by pushing. 

c. ‘■Launch-hpl The order to let go the top-rope, 
after the top-mast has been swayed up and lidded’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). _ 

1627 Gait. Smith Seaman's Grant, ix. 41 Vnparrell the 
mizen yard and lanch it, and the saile ouer her Lee quarter. 
1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 79 When a Y ard 
is hoisted high enough, they usually call aloud Launch-hoe, 
that is hoise no more. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. 
Assist, i6r To Launch; .. to leave off pulling, haling, or 
heaving. X7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Launch , a term 
used in several sea phrases, as launch out the capstan bars, 
that is, put them out; launch aft, ox foreword on. that is, 
when things are stowed in the hold, to put them more aft, 
or foreward on. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Lanch, 
the order, to let go the top-rope, after any top-mast is jided. 

8. Ihtblic School slang, (bee quots.) 

1865, G. F. Berkeley My Life, etc. I. 129, I had [at 
Sandhurst about 18x5] to undergo the usual torments of 
being ‘ launched that is, hat ing my bed reversed while I 
was asleep [etc.]. 1878 H. C. Adams Wykehamica 426 

Launch, to drag a boy, bed-clothes, mattress, and all, off 
his bedstead on to the floor. 

9 . intr. To propel a boat with a pole, etc. ; spec. 
iu Wildfowl shooting (see quot. 1824), 

1824 P. Hawker Instr, ing: Sportsmen ed. 3' 329 Off they 
set, crawling on their knees, and shoving this punt before 
them on the mud. Thus travelling all night (by ‘launch- 
ing ’ over the mud, and rowing across the creeks). _ 1856 
P. Thompson Hist. Boston 713 Launching - propelling a 
barge or small vessel in a river by means of a poy. 

10 . dial. (See quot.) 

1847 Halu\vells.v., To launch leeks is to plant them like 
celery in trenches. West. 

+ Launcliailt, a- Obs. [a. ONF. lanchant, 
pres. pple. of lanchicr Launch v.] Darting, leaping. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 4630 With a Iaunchant laite lightonyd 
the water. Ibid. 12006 All the cite vnsakrely pai set vppon 
fyre, With gret lauiichaund lowes into the light ayie. c 1450 
Merlin 2S0 The toon myght not come to that other but 
iaunchant. 

Launched (Ignjt, lanjt), ppl. a. [f. Launch v. 
+ -ed t, j In senses of the vb. 

i6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. Fij, With goarie sides, and 
deeper lanched brest. 1639 G. Daniel Eccius. xli. 54 Let 
thy blushes rise From a ianch’t heart. 2875 Browning 
Aristoph. Apol. 95 The launched lie Whence heavenly fire 
has withered. 1896 Daily News 1 Apr. 6/5 A launched vessel 
always begins her career by [etc,]. 

Launcher (lg-njht, lamjhi). [f. Launch v. + 
-erL] One who launches, in senses of the vb. 

1824 P. Hawker Instr. Vug. Sportsmen fed. 3) 329 A 
family .. who are by far the best launchers in Hampshire. 
1827 — Diary 11893) I. 302 The vagabond mud launchers. 
1807 IVcstin. Gaz. 19 Aug. 6/3 To make the launchers of 
schemes responsible for their promises. 1899 Daily News 
4 May 7/3 Ail hands turned out at once to launch the life- 
boat, .. four of the most useful launchers, .being women. 

Launching (Ignjlq, la-njiij), vbl. sb. [f. 
Launch v. + -lire 1 -.] The action of the vb. Launch. 

1592 Davies Immort . Soul xxx. lviii. 1x714) 104 That 
Launching, and Progression of the Mind, Which all men 
have. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. vi. 95 Nought 
hut lanching can the wound auayle. 1605 Sylvester Du 
Barta t 11. iii, 11. Fathers 67 Such ill-rigg’d ships would 
even in lanching sink. 1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 259 This 
signified! our launching into Eternity. 1745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman (1841) I. vi. 44 Such miserable havoc has 
launching out into . .remote undertakings, made amongst 
tradesmen. X75X Labf.lye Westm. Br. 28 The lowering or 
launching of the finished Caisson. 1822 J. Flint Lett. 
Amor. 129 The launching of, a large steam-boat attracted 
a great assemblage of spectators, 1824 P. Hawker Instr. 
Yng. Sportsmen (ed. 3) 332 Birds may be approached much 
nearer by this means than by any other kind of ‘ launching ’. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as launching-cord, -cradle, 
-line ; launching-cleat, the block of wood fastened 
to a ship when in dry dock or on the, slips, to catch 
the head of the * shore’; launching-planks (see 
quot.) ; launching-punt, -sledge, a boat used in 
shooting wild fowl (cf. Launch v. 9) ; launch- 
ing-tube, a tube in a war-vessel for launching 
torpedoes ; launching-ways, = launching-planks. 

1898 Westm. Gaz. 13 Dec. 4/1 The Princess, .has only to 
sever the ‘launching cord to set the Irresistible free. Ibid., 
The ’‘launching cradle is a massive structure of wood and 
iron, weighing 300 tons. 1691 T. H[alk] Acc. New Invent. 
124 It swims at the line representing the ‘launching line. 
41850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 128 * Launching planks, a 
set of planks mostly used to form the platform on each side 
of the ship, whereon the bilgeways slide for the purpose of 
launching. 1824 P. Hawker Instr. Yng. Sportsmenpd, 3) 
326 Hampshire *Launching-punt. Hid. 332 The light 
‘launching sledge is in the foreground. 18,' A. Young 
Naut . Diet., * Launching-ways, the same as Bilge-ways. 
Laund (lgnd). Obs. exc. arch. Forms : 4-6 
launds, 5-9 lawnd(e, (5, 7 land, 7 launt), 6- 
laund. See also Lawn sb% [a. OF. lautide, F. 
lande wooded ground, a. OCeltic *landa (Irish 
lann, Welsh ttan, Breton lann ) : see Land j 5 .] 
An open space among woods, a glade (=L. salt us ) ; 
untilled ground, pasture. 


LAOTDEEER. 

1340 A yen?/. 216 pe foie wyfmen pet guoh mid stondind 
nluclce as hert ine launde. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1209 
Loutie ahtrom vpon iaunde lulled was }>enne. 1387 Tbevisa 
Higdon (Rolls) V. 2 Som of hem com out of hilles and 
laundes, here mannes help failede. 4x425 Wyntoun Cron. 
vii. i. 50 Thare thai fond A fayre brade land and a ple-and. 
15. . Adam Bel 419 in Ritson Auc. P. P. 21 Then went 
tney down into a launde, These noble archares all thre. 
1551 Rouinson tr. Move's Utop. 41 You loste no small 
quantity of grounde by forest es, chases, laundes, and parkes. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. I T, in. i. 2 Through this Laund anon 
the Deere will come. 1631 Brathwait )! hhttsies, Forrester 
37 The laivnd is his temple, the birds his quin-esters. 1650 
T. Bayly Herba Parietis 3 A. bridge, between which and 
the palace, was a stately launt. 1700 Dryden Fables, 
Palawan 4 Arc. in. 898 That grove for eve green, that 
conscious lawnd Where he with Palamon fought hand to 
hand, a 1825 Forhv Voc. E. Anglia, Lawnd, a lawn. 1891 
Atkinson Last of Giant Killers 204 Through the founds 
and glades, out on to the moor. 

attrib. 1x1440 Sir Degrev. 396 Undir a lynd orthei lente, 
By a Iaundesyde. c 1440 Promp. Paw. zgxji Lawnde kepare, 
salator. 1523 Fitziierb. Sum. 5 All the grounde within 
pale or hedge as well the launde grounde as of the wode- 
grounde. 

Laund(e, obs. form of Lawn sb 1 (fine linen). 
Launde iron, variant of Landiron Obs. 
Launder (lphidai, la-ndai), sb. Forms: 4-9 
lander, 4 Sc. landar, laynder, 5-7 la(-u)ndre, 
law(e)nder(e, 5- launder. [Contraction of 
Lavender jAIJ 

’[ 1 . A person (of either sex) who washes linen. Obs. 
a 1350 St. Brice 71 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (x 881) 156 
A woman pat his fonder was. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvx.- 
273 It is ane landar. .That Mr chiklyne richt now hass tane. 
4x440 Promp. Pars/. 290/1 Lavnitlere, tutor, lotrix. 1477 
Norton Ord.Alch. v. m Asian. (1652) 79 As Laundres wit- 
ness evidently, When of Ashes thei make their Lye. as 530 
Heywood Play Weather ( Brand b 894 She wolde banyshe 
the sotine And then were we pore launders all vndonne. 
X573 Tusser Hush, lxxxiii. (1878' 173 In washing by hand, 
liaue an eie- to thy boll, for founders and millers, be quick 
of their toll. 1584 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 28 Amylum' 
is taken to be starch, the use whereof is best knovvue to 
Launders. 111603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. 
{1618) 31 How small things they be, that these cunning 
Launders can with so small cost make white. 

2 . a. A trough lor water, either cut in the earth, 
or formed of wood ; esp. in Aiming, a trough for 
washing the ore clean from dirt. b. A rain-water 
gutter. + 0. A tube made out of a hollow tree (obs.). 

1667 Primatt City 4 C. Build. 8 The water brought to 
the top of the wheel, in landers or troughs which cast the- 
same into Buckets made in the wheel. 167X Phil. Trans. 
VI. 2108 The Launder (i.e. a trench cut in the floor, 8 foot 
long, and 10 foot over) stopt at the other end with a turf, so 
that the waters run away, and the Ore sinks to the bottom. 
1734 Desaguuers Ibid. XXXIX. 48 This centrifugal Wheel 
can in a little Time drive down Air through wooden Trunks 
(or Launders) of seven Inches bore. X753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v. Dressing, The founder, .fills up with the dressed 
ore. 1865 Crt. Com. Pleas 10 July, A fonder or trough .. 
had been constructed to carry water to his works across 
the defendant’s fond. 1884 West. Morn. Nestis 9 Aug. 1/4 
Lot of Launders, 14 buddies. 1891 Blizzard of 1891 25 
Icicles hung inches long from windowsills and founders of 
the houses. 

Launder (Ig-ndai, la-nd3i), v. Also 7 lander, 
laundxe. [f. Launder 
1 . trans. To wash and ‘ get up ’ (linen). 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. 1. 171 It does your visage more 
adorn Than if'twere prun’d, and starcht,. and lander’d. 18x8 
Scott Bride of Lamm, xviii, The picture, .is up in the old 
Baron’s hail that the maids founder the clothes in. 1883 
G. Cable Dr. Sevier xvii, His dress was coarse but clean ; 
his linen soft and badly foundered. 1890 Century Mag. 
Oct. 933/1 White duck, which they were permitted to send 
outside to be foundered. 

absol. 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (ed. 2) 1. 150 Some 
of their beggarly Soldiers Trulls does nothing but Launder 
for ’em, they’r always at the Wash-Tub. 

transf tmdfg. 1597 Shaks. Lover' sCompl. x6 Laund’rlng 
the silken figures in the brine, That seasoned woe had pel- 
leted in teares. 1654 [see Lather v. x]. 1878 Swinburne 
Poems If Ball. Ser. it. 223 (tr. Villon) The ram has washed 
and laundered us all five. 

+ 2 . To * sweat 5 (gold or plate). Obs. 

x6io B. Jonson Alch. 1. i, I’ll bring . . Thy necke within 
a nooze, for foundling gold and barbing it. 

Hence Lairndered ppl. a. 

1892 Daily News 31 Mar, 5/3 Ravachol . - is rather a dandy, 
and affects nicely-laundered shirts. 1893 Kate Wiggin 
Cathedral Courtship 131 A freshly laundered cushion cover. 
Launderer (Ig-ndsrsi, lamdaroi). Also 5 lawn- 
derer, 6-7 lamderer, 7 laundxer. [f. Launder 
sb.: see -ER* 3 ; now regarded as f. Launder &.] 
1. One who launders (linen). Obs. exc. U.S. 

c 1475 Cath.Ar.gl. (Add. MS.) 210/2 ~L,awx\<\e.';e.x,candidaria, 
lotrix. 1550 J. Coke Eng. 4 Fr. Heralds § xox (1877) 89 
Launderers ; 1508 Kitchin Courts Loot (1673) 379 The 
Woman which is Landerer or Nurse shall be essoined. 1631 
Brathwait Whimzies, Lamiderer 56 A launderer may bee as 
well a male as a female, by course of nature. x666 Evelyn 
Mem. (1837) III. 185 The cook and laundrer comprehended 
in the number, X876 Dixon White Conq. I. xvii. 171 
Having their work done better and cheaper by., Chinese 
launderers in Jackson Street. 1884 Circular [The makers 
of an ironing machine shown at the Health Exhibition ask 
the support of] launderers and laundresses. 1889 Daily 
News 8 June 5/1 A laundress, or washerwoman [in America], 
is now ‘a lady launderer’. 

, fig • a *680 Butler Rent. (1739) II. 386 An Anabaptist . . 
is a Landerer of Souls, and tries them, as Men do Witches, 
by Water. 

f 2 . One who * launders ’ gold or plate ; a sweater. 




LATODON. 

. 1632 D. Luptom Land. .$• Country Carbonadoed (1857) 277 
Some of the men are cunning Landerers of plate, and get 
much by washing that plate they handle, and it hath come 
from some of them. , a great deale the lighter. 

+ Laundon. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF, landon, f. 
lande : see Laund.] 0 laundon : on the field. 

! 1 a 1400 A/or A’ Arth . 1768 The kynge of Lebe be-fore the 
wawurde he ledez, And alle his lele lige mene o laundone 
ascriez. 

Laundress (Ig'ndres, la-ndres), si. Forms: 
6-7 laadres(sQ, laundres(se, (7 landeress, 
lawndresse), 7-8 landless, 7- laundress, [f. 
Launder sb.+ -ess.] 

1 . A woman whose occupation it is to wash and 
‘get up’ lineu. 

iS5 ° Coverd. Spirituall Perle vi. (1560) 75 As the dier, 
bleeher, or the laundresse washeth . . the foule, vncleanly 
and defiled clothes. 155s Eden Decades 319 He sent to 
lande certeyneofhis men with the landressesof the shyppes. 
1598 Shahs. Merry IK in. iii. 135 Carry them to the 
Landresse in Datchet mead. 1623 Middleton More Dis- 
semblers'! i. 104 His jealous laundress. That for the love 
she bears him starches yellow. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 189 
r 3 Write down what yon give out to your Landress, and 
what she brings Home again. 1732 Berkeley Alctphr. 
n. § 2 She employs milliners, laundresses, tire-women. 
a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. V. 68 A Dutchwoman 
-employed as a laundress at Whitehall. 

2 . A caretaker of chambers in the Inns of Court. 
1592 Greene Groat's IK IVit (1617) 29 His hostesse writte 

vp the wofull remembrance of him, his Laundresse and his 
boy. x6ix Barruy Main Alley 1. i, No punie Line a Court 
But keepes a Landresse at his command To doe him sendee. 
1731 Geutl. Mag. 1. 206/2 He had been very careful to avoid 
the Use of the Words Chambers, Laundress, &c. 1836 
Dickens J’ickw. xx, It’s a. curious circumstance, Sam, that 
they call the old women in these inns, laundresses. 1841 
S. Warren Ten 7'hous. a Fear III. 357 Greatly to the 
surprise of his laundress, he made his appearance at his 
chambers between six and seven o’clock in the morning. 

t iLau ndress, v. Obs. [f. Laundress jA] 
a. tram. To furnish with laundresses, b. inir. 
To act as a laundress. 

1612 Webster White Devil G 2, Did I want Ten leash of 
Curtisans, it would furnish me; Nay lawndrese three 
Armies. 1636 Sir H. Blount Koy. Levant 14 Their Wives 
are used.. but to dresse their meat, to Laundresse [etc.]. 

Laundry (Ig'ndri, la ndri). Also 6 landerie, 
-y, 8 landry. [Altered form of Lavendrv after 
Launder.] 

f 1 . The action or process of washing, Obs. 
a 1530 Heywood Play Weather (Brandi) 8y6 Excepte the 
sonne shyne that our clothes may dry, We can do ryght 
nought in our laundry. Ibid. 1100 Then came there a nother 
that lyueth by laundry, c x6ix Chapman Iliad xxn. 135 
Where Trojan wives and their fair daughters had Laundry 
for their fine linen weeds. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 394 Chalkie 
Water is too fretting As it appeareth in Laundry of Clothes, 
■which wear out apace, if you use such Water. 

2 . An apartment or establishment, where linen, 
etc. is washed and 4 got up 
1577 B. Googb Heresbach's Hush. (1586)13 Hyther also 
runnes the water from the Laundry to moist it the better. 
1648 Mayne Amorous War 11. iv, To starch, and to belong 
Unto their Laundries, 1713LEONI Palladio's Archil. (1742) 
1. 51 The Wood-house, the Landry, and apretty fine Garden. 
X798 Canning Elegy ii. in Anti-Jacobin 14 May (1852) 132 
No story half so shocking By kitchen fire or laundry. 1807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. n. 89 Fair Lucy first, the laundry’s grace 
and pride. 1851 Illitslr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 194 Sample of 
refined Indian blue, for the laundry. 

3 . Used blunderingly for Laundress. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. ii. 5 There dwek one Mistris 
Quickly, which is in the manner of his Nurse, or his dry 
Nurse, or his Cooke, or his Laundry. 

4. attrib., as laundry-battledore , -blue, - blue-bag , 
f -house, -maid, -man, -woman. 

a z 663 .Davenant Play-ho. to Let Wks. (1673) 77 We'll 
make ’em bring Their * Laundry Battledores. 1899 Westm. 
Gaz.8 Aug. 6/1 Large supplies of. Alanndry blue. 1880 Plain 
Hints Needlework 33 Run a tape through the holes, and it 
will make a ‘ *Laundry Blue-bag 1585 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees 1860) II. io8Toeuerieof the maides of the ’landerie 
house 2S . 6d. 1632 B. Jonson Magit. Lady iv. h I will., 
cry it through.. every office of the ’‘laundry-maids. 1855 
Mrs. Gaskell. North A S. ix, She was no longer Peggy 
the laundry-niaid, but Margaret Hale, the lady. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. m. List xlix, (1743)162 The 
Matron is to take care of the Men's Linnen..& deliver it to 
the *Laundryman once a week.. 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
Squatters 14 There are the blacksmith’s, . . and Kong Sam 
Kee, the Chinese laundryman’s. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Rest'd, 
in Georgia 24 The eldest son of our *laundry-woman. 

+ Lau*ndy, a. Obs.rare~°. [f. Laund + -Y*.] 
«= Lawny a.* 

16x1 Florio, Landoso, laundie, full of laund es. 

Laune, obs. form of Lawn sb. 

Latmge, obs. form of Launch v. 

Launsgay, variant of Lancegay. 

Haunt, variant of Laund Obs. 

Launtern(e, obs. form of Lantern. 

• || Laura (lg - ra). Christian Antiq. [Gr. Xavpa, 
lane, passage, alley.] An aggregation of detached 
cells, tenanted by recluse monks under a superior, 
in Egypt and the desert country near the Jordan. 

1727-52 in Chambers Cycl. 1819 Southey in Q. Rev, 
XXII. 66 Likeone of the eastern Lauras— an assemblage of 
separate cells, each inhabited by a recluse. 1845 Petrie 
Reel. Archit. Jrel. 425 These [separate cells] formed a 
Laura, like the habitations of the Egyptian ascetics. 1871 
Farrar Witn. Hist v. 170 It would have perished in some 
lonely laura of desert cenobites. 


Lauraceous (Ipr^-Jas), a-. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Laurdce-x + -ous.J Ol or belonging to the N.O. 
Lauracex or laurel family. In recent Diets. 
Laurate (l§'re*t). Chem. [f. L. lanr-us laurel 
-h -ats. See Lauric.] A salt of lauric acid. ; 

1873 Holmes' Chem. (a d. 11) 690 The laurates of the 
alkali-metals and of barium are soluble in water. 

+ Laure. Obs. Also 1 laur, lawer. [OE. laur, 
ad. L. law us, Cf. OF. laure (peril, the source in 
ME.).] The laurel or bay-tree ,* also, the leaves 
of the same woven into a chaplet. Also laure tree. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 187 Simon . .mid la were gebea^od ongan 
fieoym. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 20 Wijj healfes heafdes ece, 
genim laures croppan dust. £1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 

17 Tho\i shalt see me go Unto the nexte laure I see And 
kisse hit for hit is thy tree. 1549 Compl. Scot l, xvii. 149 
He vas crounit vitht ane croune of laure tre. 1567 Glide <S- 
Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 98 Sum tyme a Tyrane llureis haif 
I sene Lyke lawre tre, quhilk euer growls grene. 

Laureal, laure ar, obs. forms of Laurel sbX 
Laureate (l9’ri|tff),tz. and sb. Also 4-5 lauriat, 
fi-6 lawreat, 5-7 lawriat(e, 4-9 laureat. [ad. 

L. lauredl-us crowned with laurel, f. laurea laurel- 
tree, laurel crown, fern, of laureus made of laurel, 
f. laur-us : see Laurel.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Clowned with laurel, wearing a laurel crown 
or wreath (as a symbol of distinction or eminence). 

x6x6 Bullokar, Laureate, crowned with Laurell. a 1618 
Sylvester Du Bnrtas (Grosart) I. 9 These laureat Temples 
which the Laurel grace. 1637 Milton Lycidas 151 To 
strew the Laureat Herse where Lyeid lies. 1742 Collins 
Ode Simplicity 33 While Rome could none esteem But 
Virtue's Patriot Theme, You lov’d her Hills, and led her 
Laureat Band. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har, iv. lvii, The crown 
Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore, 1864 J. 
Evans Coins Ane, Brit. 38 The laureate head of Apollo. 

b. Of a crown, wreath : Consisting of laurel, or 
imitating one composed of laurel (blending with 
the attributive use of the sb.). Hence (Joel.) 
laureate shade. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy Prol. (1513) A ij, The palme 
laureat Wliiche y 6 they wan by knygthode in theyr dayes. 
1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 243/1 He . . saws . . saynt domynyk 
crowned with a crowne of gold laureate. 1597 Pilgr. Par- 
nass , 1. 51 There may youre templs be adornd with bays . . 
There may you sit in softe greene lauriate shade. 1628 
Wn her Brit, liememh. iv. 1794 The Lawreat Wreath. 1655 
H. Vaughan Silex Scint. Pref., That is the Bpaffeioo, and 
Laureate Crown, which idle Poems will . , bring to their 
unrelenting Authors. 1744 Akenside Pleas. Imag. 1. 54 Un- 
fading flowers Cull’d from the laureate vale’s profound 
recess, Where never poet gain’d a wreath before. 1769 
Gray Ode for Music \ ii, To grace thy youthful brow The 
laureate wreath, that Cecil wore, she brings. 

f c. Laureate letters [tr. L. lit terse laureatse ] , 
a letter or dispatch announcing a victory. Obs. 

1508 Kennedib Flyting no. Dunbar 28 Thow fall doun att 
the roist, My laureat lettres at the and I lowis. _ 1533 
Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 442 Come laureat letteris fra 
Posthumius, scliawing all this victorie as it was fallin to 
Romanis, a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 549 Lucullus 
dispatched his letters laureat to the Senate. 

2 . With a sb. denoting an agent or the like: 
Worthy of special distinction or honour, pre-eminent I 
in the (indicated) sphere or faculty. 

The adj . often followed the sb,, in imitation of Latin order. 

a. gen. ? Obs. 

1508 Dunbar Ballad Ld. Barnard Stewart 4 Most 
valyeand, most laureat hie wictour. 1508 Kennedie Flyting 
tv. Dunbar 524 Judas, iow, iuglour, Lollard laureate. C1590 
Marlowe Faust, iii. 32 No, Faustus, Thou art conjuror 
laureat. That canst command great Mephistophilis. 

b. spec. Distinguished for excellence as a poet, 
worthy of the Muses’ crown. Poet laureate -, in 
early use, a title given generally to eminent poets, 
and sometimes conferred by certain universities; 
in mod. use, the title given to a poet who receives 
a stipend as an officer of the Royal Household, 
Iris duty being to write court-odes, etc. 

The first poet laureate in the modern sense was Ben 
Jonson, but the title seems to have been first officially given 
to his successor, Davenant (appointed 1638). 

£1386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol. 31 Fraunceys Petrak the 
lnuriat poete. 1 c 1400 Lydg. Also p's Fab. Prol. 8 This poyet 
laureate Callyd Ysopos. 1423 J as. I KtngisQ. cxcvii, Gowere 
and chaucere. . Superlatiue as poetis laureate. 1432-50 tr. 
Ht'gden (Rolls) 1. 13 That nowhle and laureate poete callede 
Homerus. [1486(11 Rymer Fcedera XII. 317 Cum Nos .. 
concesserimus Bernardo Andrea* Poet® Laureato quandam. 
Annuitatent Decern Marcarum.] 1490 {title) The Dylectable 
Newesse. .of the Gloryous Victorye of the Rhodyans agaynst 
the Turkes. Translated from the Latin of G. Caoursin by 
Johan Kaye (Poete Lawreate). 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
262 O morall Gower, and Ludgate laureate. *1529 Skelton 
! Agsi. Garnesche iv. 84. At Oxforth, the vniversyte, Auaunsid 
I was to that degre ; By hole consent of theyr senate, I was 
made poete lawreate. 1586 W. Webhe Eng. Poetrie (Arb. ) 
19 The famous and learned Lawreat Masters of Englande. 
1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 27a The laureat 
fraternity of Poets. 1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 275 Robert 
Whittington . . was a great Grammarian, Poet laureat of 
Oxford, and Protavates Angliae. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxott. 
II. 255 Sir Will. D'avenant, sometimes Laureat Poet to the 
said King. 1697 Verdicts Kirg. <5- Homer ft. zb Our Laureat 
Poet tells us, that [etc.]. 1738 Johnson London 198 The 
laureat tribe in venal verse relate, How virtue wars with 
persecuting fate. 1843 Dyce Skelton's Wks. I. p. xv, There 
would . . be no doubt that Skelton was. .poet laureat or court 
poet to Henry the Eighth, if [etc.]. 


LAUREATESHIP. 

3 . transf. of things : Worthy of the laurel -wreath ; 
deserving to be honoured for eloquence, etc. In 
later use also ; Of or pertaining to poets, or to a 
poet laureate. 

1533 Stewart Cron. Sect. (1858) I, 32 With goldin toung 
and hppis laureat. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 13 Luifsum 

I. adie-., of langage Laureat. £1595 J. Dickenson Sheph. 
Compl. (1878) 13 O Jiow diuinely would the swaine haue 
sung In Laureate lines of beauteous Ladies praise. 1598 
Marston I’yginal., Author's Praise 136 Come, Come, 
Augustus, crowtle my laureat quill. 1815 L. Hunt Feast 
Poets 18 The fancies that flow’d at this laureat meeting. 
1821 Byron Juan m. lxxx-, There was no doubt he earn’d 
his laureate pension. 1847 G rote Greece (1862) III. xliii. 
556 The laureat strains of Pindar. 

B. sb. 

1 . —Poet laureate (see A. 2 b). 

a 1529 Skelton Calliope Wks. fed. Dyce) I. 197 Calliope. . 
Whiche gaue to me The high degre Laureat to be Of fame 
royall. 1597-8 Be. Hall Sat . 1. ix. 2 Cupid hath crowned 
a new laureat. a 1618 Svi.vester F.pist. Wks. (Gro-ait) 

II. 337 O thou that art the Laureat’s liberall Fautor!,, 
Guide thou, Apollo, this first course of mine. 1687 M. 
Clifford Notes Dry den ii. 7 Our Laureat has not 
pass’d for so Learned a man as he desires his unlearned 
Admirers should esteem him. _ 1780 Cowper Table T. 
109 The courtly . laureat pays His quit-rent ode, his pepper 
corn of praise. 1806 Surr Winter in Land. (ed. 3) III. 
134, I really think the fire of the laureat, Pye, in- 
creases with his years. 1825 Keble Occas. Papers 11877) 
102 The panegyrical strains of this greatest of laureates 
[Spenser], 1841 W. Si-aluing Italy It. 1st. II. 20 Ciaudian 
. . was the court laureate of the western empire till his 
patron’s fall. 1884 Chr. World 2t Aug. 629/1 Keble may 
be spoken of.. as the laureate of the Church. 

b. A court-panegyrist, . 

1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char, xii.305 He has indeed 
been their champion, their laureate, their brother, their 
friend. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 11876) I. iv. 169 An 
author who was writing as the mere laureate of the Norman 
court. 1868 Ibid. II. vii. 3 He is very di tinctly not an 
historian, but a biogtaplier, sometimes a laureate, 

2 . U.S. (See quot.) Cf. Lauhkate v. 2 a. 

1888 Bryce Arner. Connmo. III. vr. cii. 445 note, Mr. D. C. 
Gilman . . mentions the following among the degree titles 
awarded in some institutions to women, the titles of Bachelor 
and Master being deemed inappropriate '.—Laureate of 
Science, Proficient in Music, Maid of Philosophy. 

3 . Nttmism. = Laurel sbX 4, 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Coin, In England, the current 
species of gold are, the guinea, half-guinea, jacobus, laureat, 
angel, and rose-noble. Ibid., The Carolus or Laureat, 23s. 

Laureate (Ig’n'i^t), V. Obs. exc. Hist. Pa. t. 
i 7 {Sc.) laureat ; pa. pple. 4-5 lauriat, 4-7 lau- 
reate , 5 lawriate, 6 lawreat. [f. L. lauredt-us : 
see prec. and -ate 3 ,] 

1 . trans. To crown with laurel in token ofhonour ; 
to crown as victor, poet, or the like; to confer 
honourable distinction upon. 

£ 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 706 To Rome agayn repaireth 
lulius With his triumphe lauriat ful bye. 1430 Lydg. St. 
Margaret 497 Of martirdam thus she toke the croun. .Was 
laureat thurgh hir parfit sttffraimce. 1430-40 — Bochastn. 
xv. (1554) 88 b, Thus in short time this prince in his estate 
On land and water was twise laureate. £1470 Henryson 
Mor. Fab. \m. (Preach. Swallow) xxxix, Esope, that noble 
clerk, Ane poet wirthie to be lawriate. 1509 Barclay Shyp 
of Falys(i8n) II. 17 By bis reygne is all Englonde lawreat. 
c 1510 — Mirr, Gd , Manners 1 1570) D j, Before the victorie 
no man is laureate, At ending thou shalt haue palme, victory 
and mede. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) ,60 Let vs 
rather plant more Laurels, for to engarland our Poets 
heads, (which honor of beeing laureat, as besides them, onely 
tryumphant Captaines weare, is [etc.)). 

2. spec. a. To graduate or confer a University 
degree upon. b. To appoint (a poet) to the office 
of ‘ Laureate 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 447 After he had 
past lm course of philosophic, and wes laureat in St. 
Androes. 1662 Ray Three l tin. it. 157 Most of the students 
here .» wear no gowns, till they be laureat as they call it — 
that is, commence. 1695 Sibbald A utobiog, (1834) x*9i I was 
a.Basleraml Magistrant under Mr, William Tweedy, who 
laureat me July 1659. 17x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 23 

H e , R.Wliiitington] supplicated the venerable Congregation 
of Regents .. that he might be laureated.^ He was very 
solemnly crown’d, or his Temples adorn’d with a Wreath of 
Lawre l : tliat is, doctorated m the Arts of Grammar and; 
Rhetorick. 1729 Pope Of Poet LaurenteSPic.. 1886 X. 448 
If Mr. Cibber , he laureated. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry xxv..(iS4o) II. 332 About the year 1489, Skelton was 
laureated at Oxford, and in the year 1493, wasjoennitted to 
wear his laurel at Cambridge. 1864 Burton .SVd/ Abr. I. v. 
252 That old community of privileges which made the 
member of one university a citizen of all others, .. whether 
he were laureated in Paris or Bologna, Upsala or St. An- 
drews. *884 J. Harrison Cure T minis Collcdge iii. 63 In 
Aug* 6 1587 Roilock laureated his first class, 

Laureated (lp r/i^'ted), ppl. a. [f. Laureate zj. 
+ -ED 1 .] Crowned with laurel ; = Laureate a. 
16x1 Florio, LaVclauio, a kind of long Imperiall robe, 
that. , triumphant Generals, laureated Poets, . were wont to 
weare in Rome. 1644 Evelyn Diaty 14 Nov., Before this, 
go many crown’d and laureated figures. 1656 Blount 


This voice, coming to you from the laureated singer of 
England [Tennyson]. 1879 H. Phillips AdHit. Notes 
Corns 8 A fine bronze medal exhibits a laureated head of 
Napoleon. 

LaureatesMp (lg-rzViJip). [f. Laureate sb.. 
A -ship.] a. The office of (poet) laureate. 



LAUREATIOK. 

1785 Rolliad t. {title) Probationary Odes for the 
Laureatship. 1813 Scott Let. to Jits, Ballantyne 24 Aug. 
in Lockhart , 1 have a ietier by order of the Prince Regent 
offering me the laureateship in the most flattering terms. 
1858 Masson Milton I 387 The year 1632 was (nominally) 
the thirteenth year oi the laureateship of Ben Jonsun. 

b. The personality of a laureate (used jocosely, 
with possessive pron., as a title). 

1732 Genii. Mac 563/2 Heie, replied his Laureatship, 
are my Works, presenting a large Volume n Quarto. 1829 
Southey lip-stle in Anniversary 21 To personate my in- 
jured Laureateship. 

Laureatioa.(l0«V I, f- , )n). [f. Laureate v.: see 
-ation.J The action of crowning with, laurel or 
making laureate; in the Scottish Universities, a 
term for graduation or admission to a degree ; also, 
the creation of a poet laureate. 

1637 50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 422 Mr. Patrick 
Sitnson, after his laureation, went to ltigland. 1649 l!c. 
Guthrie blent, (1702) 2t Being a Professor of Philosophy in 
St. Andrews he did at the Laureation of his Class chu.se 
Archbishop Gladstone for his Patron. 1680 G. Hickks 
Spirit of Ropery 28 Yet they now complain of the King, 
Parliament, and Council, for obliging Expectants, and 
Scholars, at their Laureation to take the Oath of Allegiance. 
1730 T. Boston Mem. it 17 Being allowed only hCi Scotts 
by my father for the laureation, I borrowed 20 merks from 
O', e of my brothers. 1774 Wakton Hist . Eng. Poetry xxv. 
(ii4ot II, 331 These scholastic laureations, however, seem 
to Have given rise to the appellation in question [poeta 
laureates]. 1834 Sttt W. Hamilton Discuss. {1852] 483 
The right of laureation conceded to the University of 
Vienna by Maximilian I . . constituted what may be held 
a distinct faculty,- a Collegium Poeticum. 1843 Dyce 
Pref. to Skeltons Wks. it Skelton’s laureation at Oxford. 
1867 Masson Jut in. Sketches 39 Their graduation, or, as it 
was called, their 1 laureation in Arts. 

Laurel (1^'rel), si . 1 Forms : a. 4 lo~er(e, 
lorrer, 4-7 laur;-;r(e, 5-7 lawror(e, 5 laurear, 
-ier, lawrare, 6 lawxyr, 7 low ier. / 3 . 4laure.1l, 
5 lauri.ille, -yol, lawriall, -ielle, (loryel, larel, 
-ielle), 5-6lorelT, 6-7 lau-, lawrsll, 7 lawreall, 
7-8 1 vwrel, (7 lowrell), A- laurel, [ad. F. laurier 
for lorier, f. OF. lor:—L. laur-us : the /3 forms arise 
from the common substitution of l for a second r 
in a word. Cf. mod.Sp. laurel. In some of the 
forms there may be confusion with Laubeolk.] 

1 . The Bay- tree or Bay -laurel, Laurus nobilis : 
see Bat sb . 1 2. Now rare exc. as in 2. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 8235 He ..planted ties j>at w-ar to 
prais, O cedre, 0 pine, and o lorrer. c 1381 Chaucer Pari. 
Ponies 182 The victor palm, the laurer [v.rr. lawrer, 
Iaureol] to deuyne. a 1400 Med. MS. in A rcheeologict XXX. 
338 Lewys of iurere & rwe y“ take. 1412-20 Lydg. Citron. 
Troy 1. viii, With y“ lawrer .. They crowned ben. C1500 
Lancelot 82 To my spreit vas seen f% Lirclc, yat was as oriy 
lawrare green. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems x Ivi. 6 V pone a bli.sfttl 
brenche of lawryr grene. 1652 AshmolK Theat. Chan . 214 
The Laurer of nature ys ever grene. 

(3. c 1350 [ ee laurel-tree in 6], c 1400 Destr. Troy 4961 
A tre..Largior fen a lawriall & lengur withall. c 1420 
Antnrs of 'Art A. vi, By a lauryel he lay. yndur a lefe sale. 
1496 Hives 4 Paup. (W. deW.> 1. xxviii, 66 Some he or* 
deyned to be grene wynter & sonter, as lorell, boxe, holme. 
1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 25b, Take., the leaves of 
Lorel or Baye. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 173 The Lawrell, 
both leafe, hark, and berry, is by nature hot. 1624 Cart. 
Smith Virginia t. 10 A scope, a ktnde of Tree like Lowrell.' 
1734 Pope Ess. Man tv. it "Twin’d with the wreaths Par- 
nassian laurels yield. 1808 Scott in Biog. Notices (188.1) 
19 He would have twisted another branch of laurel into his 

f arland. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. <ed. 6) 450 The Laurel, or 
weet Bay, is a native of the North of Asia and the Medi- 
terranean regions. 

1' b. The leaves of the same used medicinally. 
1477 Norton Oni, Alch.v. in Ashm. (1652) 67 Lawrell 
the Laxative. 1533 Elyot Cast. Hedthe 11539) 60 Lawrell, 
c. Any plant, of the genus Laurus or the N.O. 
Lauracese. 

1846 Lindley Veg, Kingd. 535 Order ccv. Lauraceas— 
Laurels. Ibid. 537 In some cases a volatile oil is obtained 
from the Laurels in large quantities. 

2 . The foliage of this tree as an emblem of 
victory or of distinction in poetry, etc. 

a. colled, sing ; 

a, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 169 Hoom he rood anon With 
laurer crowned as a Conquerour. C1425 Lydg. Assembly 
Gods 791 Crowuyd with faurer as lord vyctoryous, 1515 
Barclay Egioges 1. (15701 Aj b/2 Then who would ascribe, 
except he were a foole, The pleasant laurer vnto the mourn- 
ing cowle. 1604 J. Webster Ode in S. Harrison A rchs Tri. 
B b, 1’oeuery brow They did allow The lluing Laurer which 
begirted round Their rusty Helmets. 

p. 1387 Trrvjsa Nig dat (Rolls) V. 169 pere he dede 
meny victories, and gat a crown of lnurenl fat hyng bitwene 
tweie pilers. c 1460 Play Sacram. 83a Gyff lawrefle to that 
lord of myglit, a 1631 Donne Epigr. (1652) 97 It with 
Lawrell crown’d thy conquering Browes. 1813 Scott Trierm. 
hi, xxxv, A crown did that fourth maiden hold, Of glossy 
laurel made. 

b. A branch or wreath of this tree, lit , and fig. 
b. 1429 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 141 God of his grace gaf to 
thy kynrede The palroe of conquest, the laurere of victorye. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 26 Laurear of martira, 
foundid on holynes 1 *607 Dkkkbr Kills, Canjur, (1842)75 
These elder fathers of the diuine furie gaue him [Spenser] a 
lawrer, and sung his welcome. 

jS. 1578 Timme Caluina on Gen. 207 The 0)iue.,was a sign 
of peace, even as the LawrelJ is a token of victory. _ 1709 
Steele TaHer No. 76 p 4 Virtue need never ask twice for 
her Lawrul. <11718 Prior Ladle 36 Fame flies after with 
a laurel. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 
387 Still he is a poet-s-poet of a prouder laurel than any 
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contemporary. 1850 Prescott Peru IT. 351 The laurel of 
the hero . . grows best on the battle-field. 

c. pi. in the same sense, lit. and fig. Also in 
phr. to reap , unit ones latsrels, to repose , rest , retire 
on one s laurels. To look lo one's laurels : to beware 
of losing one’s pre-eminence. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 23 Phoebus crowns all verses 
. , wilh’Laurers always grene. 1606 Shahs. Tr. <y Cr. t. iii. 
107 Prerogatiue of A ,;e, Crownes, Scepters, Lawrels. 1642 
Fuller No/ye,- Prof. St. m. in. 157 The Conquerours in the 
Olympian games did not put on the Laurells on their own 
heads. 1680 Otway Orphan Ded,, Under the Spreading of 
that Shade, where two of the best [Poets] have planted 
their Lawrels, 1758 Johnson [dler'G.a. 21 p 4 They neither 
pant for laurels, nor delight in blood. 1805 Med. Jrni. XIV. 
372 Puny attempts to blast the laurels., of Jenner. 1818 
Byron Juan 1. cxxvi, ’Tis sweet to win, no matter how, one’s 
laurels. 1855 Motley Hutch Rep.v. i. U8661 6,,i Here he 
reaped his first laurels. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser it I. 
To Rdr. 6 They might really repose upon their laurel-.. 1874 
Deutkch Rene. 250 Let them rest on their laurels fora while. 
1882 Mils, Riddell Pr. nf Wales's Garden-Party 306 The 
fair widow would he wise to look to her laurels. 1886 ‘ H ugh 
Conway’ Living or Dead xxx, Rothwell ,. wrote one more 
book ; then retired on his laurels. 

f d. The dignity of Poet Laureate. 01s. 

1700 Drvoen /-aides Pref. (1721) 3 My countryman and 
a predecessor in the Laurel [Chaucer]. 1 1814 Edits, Rev. 
Jan. 454 A Dramatic Poem; which we earnestly hope 
was written before he [Southey] came lo his Laurel and 
Butt of Sherry. 

JJ. In modern use, applied to many trees and 
shrubs having leaves resembling those of the true 
laurel; esp. Cerasus Laurocerasus, the common 
laurel or cherry-laurel. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1679) 33 [Plants] not perishing 
but In excessive Colds, .. Laurels, Cherry Laurel. 1736 
Bailey Househ. Diet. 378 Laurel, the Cherry Laurel or 
common Great Laurel. 1785 Mautyn Rousseau's Bo>. vii. 
79 The genus Plum, comprehending the Apricot and Cherry 
. .and also the Laurel. 1820 Wokusw. To Rev. Hr. Words- 
worth i, The encircling laurels .. Gave back a rich and 
dazzling sheen. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Preset. Agn'c. red. 4) 
II. 17 The common laurel . .was brought from Constantinople 
to Holland in 1576. 1888 Miss Braddon kata/ Three 1. v, 
A winding walk through thickets of laurel and arbutus. 

it b. Some forms of this word were by certain 
writers of the 1 6th c. appropriated to the Spurge 
Laurel (see Laureolk). 

1543 Turner [see Laurv]. 1578 Lytb Dodocns in. xxxvi. 
367 Lauriel groweth of the heigth of a foote and a halfe or 
more. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 452 In this rank is to be 
reckoned the wild shrub called Lowrier or Chanuedaphue. 

e. With defining word : Alexandrian Laurel, 
Tuscus racemosus ; American Dwarf or Moun- 
tain Laurel = Kalmia ; Cherry Laurel (see 
sense 3 above) ; Copse Laurel = Spurge Lattrcl ; 
G-reafc Laurel, an American name lor Rhodo- 
dendron maximum ( Treas. Bot. 1866); Japan 
Laurel= Aucuba ; ETative Laurel (Tasmania), 
Anopterus glandalosus ; Portugal Laurel, Cera- 
stes Lusitanica ; Seaside Laurel, Xylophylla lati- 
folia ; Spurge Lrurel, Daphne Laureola. For 
Ground-, Rose-, Sheep-laurel, see the first member. 

1611 Cotgr., Laureate, spurge Lau re 11, little Laurell. 
1736 [see 3]. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Pot. App, 316 Laurel, 
Alexandrian, R ttserts. Laurel, Dwarf, of America, Kalmia. 
Laurel, Sea-side, Phyllanthus. Laurel, Spurge, Daphne. 
1774 N icholls Let. in Carr. w. Gray 1843) 174 The Portugal 
laurel, your favourite Portugal laurel, grows to a size here 
which would tempt you to poison it through envy. r83a 
Garden 4 Feb. 85/2 The Alexandrian Laurel (R itscus race- 
mosus) is one of our most precious plants for foliage with 
cut flowers in winter. *889 J. H. Maiden Useful' Native 
Plants Austral, 292 ‘Native Laurel '. ‘Mock Orange’., 

4 . Numism. One of the English gold pieces (esp. 
those of 2 qj,), first coined in 1619, on which the 
monarch’s head was figured with a wreath of laurel. 
Cf, Laureate sb. 3. 

a 1623 Camden Ann. Jas. /, an. 1619, 3 Sept,, Auvea Re- 
gis moneta prodiit cum ejus capite laureate, unde Laurells 
nomen statim invenit apud vulgus, diversi valoris, seil, xxs. 
enm xx. xs. cum x, & quinque solidorum cum v. 1743 
Sneli.ing Gold Coin 20 The Unite or Laurel. 1866 Crump 
Banking x. 224 Gold laurel James I. 1884 Kenyon Gold 
Coins Eng. 137 The Laurels \v ere also called Broad Pieces. 

5 . alt rib. and Comb .: a. simple attributive, as 
laurel-band, - berry , -bough, -branch, -bush, - chaplet , 
-crown, - garland , -leafi, -shade, -shrub, -thicket, 
-wreath ; b. parasynthetic, as laurel-leaved adj. ; 
C. objective, as laurel-bearing, -worthy adjs. ; d. 
instrumental, as laurel-browed, -crowned, -decked, 
- locked , -wreathed adjs. Also laurel- like ndj. 

1584 Hudson Du Barbas' Judith title-p. (1611', Binde 
your browes with “Laurer band. 1611 Flour), Laurifero, 
“laurell-bearing. 1561 Hollybush Mom. Apoth, 3 A penny 
■worth of “lorel or baye berries. 1811 A. T, Thomson Land. 
Lisp. (1818) 230 Laurel berries., are imported from the 
Streights. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 246/2 They that 
vaynquysshyd in bataylle were crowned wyth “laurier 
bowes. a 1593 Marlowe Faustus 11604) Fa, Cut is the 
branch that might hatie growne ful straight, And burned is 
Apolloes Laurel bough. issoLyndesay Test. Sqr. Meldrmts 
138 Ilk Barroun I. eirand, in his hand, on hie, Ane “Lawrer 
branch®, in signe ol'victorie. 1622 Bacon Hen, K/78_s Rather 
with an Oliue-branch.. then a Laurel-branch in his Hand. 
1823 Byron Juan xm. xxxiii, The blaze Of sunset halos 
o’er the “laurel-hrow’d. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. xx. 5 They 
presented a Palm, or “Laurel-bush, to Jupiter. 1830 
wordsw. Russian Fugitive in, ii, Conquerors thanked the 
Gods, With “laurel chaplets crowned. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 


LAURELLED. 

iv. vi. 34 To whom the Heau’ns, in thy Natiuitie, Adjudg’d 
an Oliue-Branch and “Lawrell Crowne. 1882 A. Hare 
in Gd. Words May 338 The poet Empedocles, draped in 
purple robes, wearing" a laurel crown, c 1374 Chaucer 
Troyhts v. 1107 The “laurer crowned Phebus. 01847 
Eliza Coon Song Old Tear ii. 15 Chant a. roundelay 
over my “latirel-deck'd bier. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing 
(1843) joi A Christian man ought not to go with a “laurell 
garland vpon his heade. 1607 F. Mason Author. C/s. Ep. 
Ded. 3 Who,,., decked their victorious heads with lawreall 
garlands. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 205 For cove- 
tise of..“latmal leves wi]> oute eny fruyt. c 1450 ME. 
Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 146 Take of-.percely, saueyne, lorel 
Icnes. 1747 Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 56 As much 
as lies on a sixpence of powder d Lawrel Leaves, 1787 
Pam. Plants I. 379 “Laurel-leaved Tulip-tree. 1833 Hr. 
Mautineau Cinnamon <5- P. iii. 41 The “laurel-like cinna- 
mon. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 223 Her [Italy] 
’laurel-locked .. Ctcsars passing uninvoked. 1894 Glad- 
stone Horace Odes it. xv. 9 Dense “laurel-shade shall stop 
the rays Of Summer. *830 Tennyson Poet's Mmd 14 
Every spicy flower Of the “laurel-shrubs. 1840 Browning 
Sot della Wks. 1896 I. 132 Beneath a flowering “laurel 
thicket lay Bordello. 1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. u. i, 
In “Laureil-wurthy rymes Her loue shall Liue vntill the end 
of times. 1731-2 Amherst Term Fil. No. 10 (1754) 48 This 
. . hard has . . lampoon’d those, who fix’d the immortal 
“laurel-wreath upon his brows. 1818 Byron CA. Har. iv. 
xli, The true laurel-wreath which glory weaves Is of the tree 
no bolt of thunder .cleaves. 1878 Symonds Many Moods, 
Love <y Death, 165 The “laurel-wreathed choir. 

6 . Special comb.: laurel-bay, f (a) =~ laurel- 
berry ; fi) = Bay-laurel (sense 1) ; laurel-bottle, 
a. bottle containing crushed laurel leaves, used by 
entomologists for killing insects ; laurel-cherry 
» cherry laurel ; hence latirel- cherry water - laurel 
water ; + laurel-man, ? a member of one of the 
pat ties disaffected to the Hanover dynasty ; laurel- 
oil *= oil ofi laurel, a solid fat obtained from the 
berries of Laurus nobilis (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; laurel- 
thyme «= Lauuustinds ; laurel-tree = sense 1 ; 
laurel-water Med., the water obtained by distil- 
lation from the leaves of the cherry-laurel and con- 
taining a small proportion of prussic acid. 

c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 198 Tak .. “lorel 
bayes nistad in oyle. 1813 Scott Trierm. in. xxxix, 
Round the Champion's brows Were bound The crown . . Of 
the green laurel-hay. 1872 Wood Insects at Home 26 The 
following is the neatest way of making a “laurel-bottle. 1787 
Pam. Plants I. 339 “Laurel-cherry. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed.4) I. 487 Laurel-cherry water. 1730 Swift find. 
Ld. Carteret 27 Inflamers of Quarrels between the two 
Nations, .. Haters of True Protestants, “Lowrel-men, 
Amiists, and the like. 1838 T. Thomson Chens. Org. 
Bodies 439 “Laurel oil is expressed from the berries of 
the laurus nobilis. 1693 Evelyn He la Quint. Compl. 
Card. II. 173 We have now. .but few Flowers, except those 
of “Laurel-Time, or Laurus Thymus, c 1350 Will. Palerue 
2983 Vndera louely “lorel tre in a grene place, c 1415 Lydg. 

, Temple of Glas 115 Daphne vnto a laurer tre I turned was. 

1549-62 Sternhoi.d & H. Ps. xxx vii. 35. Flourishing .. 

- as doth the Laurell tree. 1731 Madden in Phil. Traits. 
XXXVII. 85 One Part of “Laurel-Water to four of Brandy. 
1829 Carlyle M/sc. (1857) II. 25 Counter-plottings, and 
laurel-water pharmacy. 

lienee Laivrelsliip = Laureateship. 

1820 Examiner No. 6t2. 1/2 Receiving the laurel which 
, had been worn by Dryden, and Spenser, and Ben Jonson, 
, and Daniel (a list of laurelships somewhat doubtful). 

Laurel ( 1 ^'rei), sbf A salmon that has remained 
in fresh water during the summer. 

1861: Act 24 <5 • 25 Viet. c. tog § 4 All migratory Fish of the 
Genus Salmon . . that is to say . . Kelt, Laurel, Girling. 

t Lau rel, a. Obs. [f Laurel Crowned 
or wreathed with laurel ; hence, renowned. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 131 Lycomedes . . hauing 
taken very rich furniture and flags, did afterwards conse- 
crate them to Apollo laurell. [Sic ', but perh. mispr. for 
laurel-bearer ; Amyot snrnomml Port ant laurier.] 1606 
Shaks. Ant, <$- Cl. 1. iii. too Vpon your Sword Sit Laurell 
victory. 

Laurel (lp'rel), V. [f. Laurel sbM\ trans. To 
wreathe with laurel; to adorn with or as withlaurel, 

1631 H. Shirley Mart. Souldier v. in Bullen O. PI. I. 
242 The good, how e’re trod under, Are Lawreld safe in 
thunder. 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig, Stoic xvi. 11685) 
143 Lawrel'd and rewarded. . 1762-71 H, Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1785) V. 87 Sir Edward Nicholas, secretary 
of state; oval frame laurelled. 1831 IVestm. Rev. Jan. 234 
Our Caesar was bald, and we laurelled his defect. 1850 
Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 153 Laurelled with the stole vic- 
torious. 1867 F. M. F inch Blue <5- Gray in A tlantic Monthly 
Sept. 370 They banish our anger forever When they laurel 
the graves of our dead 1 

b. To serve as a decoration for. 

1821 Sporting Mag. VII. 192 Ever green be the garland 
that laurels thy fame. 

Laurelled (I^-reld ),ppl, a. [f. Laurel sb. 1 or 

v. + -ED.] a. Adorned, crowned, or wreathed with 
laurel. Hence fig. honoured, illustrious : cf. 
Laureate. + Laurelled letters', cf. Laureate 
A. 1 c. b. Covered with a growth of laurel ; also, 
made of laurel. . 

1682 Dryden Dk. Guise m. i, The Trophies of my Lawrell’d 
Honesty Shoti'd bar me from forsaking this bad World. 
1893 — Persists Sat, (1607) 496 Th’ Express is come With 
Laurell'd Letters from the Camp to Rome. 1700 Prior 
Carmen Seculars 379 From his oozy Bed, Boyn shall raise 
his Laurell'd Head. 1744 Akensioe Pleas, Imag. 1. 413 
The choir Of laurel'd science. 1791 E. Darwin Bot, Caret. 
1. 56 Liberty returns' with laurell'd peace. 1815 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. LXXVII. 471 Laurelled rather than ex- 
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cellent in funeral eulogy. 1822 Wordsw. Sonn., New 
Churches, Laurelled armies, not to be withstood — What 
serve they? _ 1867 M. Arnold Heine's Grave 57 Here no 
sepulchre built In the laurell'd rock. 1879 Froude C&sar 
xxvi. 442 With laurelled fasces and laurelled wreaths. 1886 
Symonds Kenaiss. I:., Catholic React, (1898) VII. viii. 32 
How touching was the destiny of this laurelled exile [Tasso], 

+ Lau rence L Qbs. In 5-6 lowrance, *ence. 

[? The Christian name : see next.] A name for the 
fox. Cf. Lowky. 

<•1470 Henryson Mor, Fab. x. ( Fox fr lValf) iii, The 
wolf was neirar nor he wend, For in ane busk he lay, and 
lowrence baith. 1528 Lyndesay Drone 89s Lowrance . , 
dois, but reuth, the sely scheip dounthryng. 

Laurence 2 , Lawrence (tyrens). fad. L. 
Laurentins. J A Christian name, used to denote a 
personification of indolence. Laurence bids wages : 
a proverbial phrase meaning that the attractions 
of idleness are tempting. Also Lazy L.aurence, 
a reproachful designation for an idle person. 

Possibly the alliteration of the last-quoted phrase may 
sufficiently account for the use of the name ; some, however, 
have suggested an allusion to the heat prevalent about 
St. Laurence’s day (Aug. xo). Another conjecture is that 
there was a joke to the effect that when the martyr St. 
Laurence told his tormentors to turn him round on his 
gridiron, it was because he was too lazy to turn himself. It 
is important to note that the equivalent G. der faule Lens 
(Lenz= Lorenz; has been in use from the x6thc. ; see Grimm 
s.v. Lens. 

1796 Pugge Anonym. (1809) 348 Laurence bids wages ; 
a proverbial saying for to be lazy ; because St. Laurence’s 
day is the 10th of August, within the dog-days, and when 
the weather is usually very hot and faint. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Miustr. II. 23 When, .the warm sun smiles And ‘Lawrence 
wages bids’ on hills and stiles. 1880 E. Cornw. Gloss., 
He’s as lazy as Larence. One wad think that Larence had 
got hold o'n. 

Laurentian (lgre’npan), a. Geol. [f. L. Lau- 
renti us Laurence r -an.] A designation of certain 
sedimentary strata found in Canada near the rivet 
St. Lawrence. Also quasi-sA in collective sense 
1863 A C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. v. (1878) 55 The Laurentian 
rocks are the oldest formations at present known in the 
world. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks ii, 21 The Lauren- 
tian, or basement, sedimentary deposits are divided into 
two series. 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life vii. 176 The Lower 
Laurentian of Canada, .is found to contain thick and widely 
distributed beds of limestone. x8;6 Page Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. x. 187 The Laurentian strata, till the year 1862, were 
regarded as roetamorphic. 

tLaureole. Obs. Also 4, 5 lauriol(e, lawryol. 
[a. F. laureole , ad. L. laureola, lit. a little garland 
of laurel.] Spurge Laurel, Daphne iMureola. (In 
early use not clearly distinguished from Lauuel^ 1) 
c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 143 Of lawriol, Centaure, 
and ffumetere. c 1430 Lydg. Commend. Our Lady t 3 Thou 
mirthe of martyrs, sweter than citole, .. Unto virgynes 
eternal lauriole. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 291/1 Lamjryol, herbe 
(lawryal K., lawryol S.), laureola. 1596 P. Burrough Meth. 
Phisick ed. 3) 444 Laureole is more forcible in operation. 

Lauresfcinus, variant of Laurustinus. 

-f* Iiauret. Obs. [Corruption of Laureate.] = 
Laurel jA 1 4. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 

Laurie (lg’rik), a. Chem. [f. L. laur-us Laurel 
+ -ic.] Laurie acid, a white crystalline compound 
(CioH 21 0 2 ) obtained from the berries of Lmtrus 
nobilis. Hence in Laurie aldehyde , ether : names 
of compounds derived from this acid. 

1873 Fffwnes' Chem. (ed. 11) 689 Laurie acid is insoluble in 
water. 1876 Harley_AT«i!. Med. ted. 6) 680 Besides which 
there are small quantities of lauric aldehyd Ci2H2tQ. 

t Lauricomous, a. Obs.~° [f. L. lauricom-us, 
f. laurus laurel + coma hair +■ -ous.] ‘ Full of Bays 
at Top, having Hair like Bays 5 (Bailey vol. 11,1727). 
t Laurrferous, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. laurifer, 
f. laurus laurel + -ous.] Laurel-bearing. 

_ 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 172X-X800 in Bailev. Hence 
in mod. Diets. 

+ Laurrgerous, a. Obs. rarer 0 , [f. L. lauri- 
ger, f. laurus laurel + -ger bearing + -ous.] ‘ Wear- 
ing a garland of Bays ’ (Bailey vol. II, flip), 
Laurin (ljjPrin). Chem. [f. L. laur-us A- - in 1 .] 
A crystalline substance (C 2 2H 3(> 0 3 ) obtained from 
the berries of Laurus nobilis. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies 910 The laurin of 
Bonastre has an acrid and bitter taste, and its smell is 
analogous to that of laurel oil. 

+ Laurine, a. Obs. [ad. L. {oleum) iaurinum, 
f. laurus laurel.] (Oil) of laurel. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 57 Hote oiles, as oile of coste, 
oile of taurine [Add. MS. oyle .lauryne]. c 1420 Pal lad, on 
Husb. iv. 145 Madifie hit so in oil lauryne. c 1450 ME. 
Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 170 Tak anoynement, jmt ys y cleped 
agryppa, & oyle lauryne. 

Laurionite (lg-riffnait). Min. [Named by 
Koehlin, 1887, from Laurion, in Greece, where it 
was found: see -ite.] Oxy-chloride of lead, formed 
by the action of sea-water on ancient lead slags. 

1887 Amer. Jrnl.Sd. XXXV. 4,18 Laurionite occurs in 
white prismatic crystals. 1900 Brit. Mus. Return 156. 

Lauristiiras, variant of Laurustinus. 
Laurite (Ig-rait). Min, [Named by Wohler, 
1866, after Mrs. Laura Joy: see -ite.] Sulphide 
of ruthenium, found with platinum in small brilliant 
crystals. 


1866 Amer. y, ul. Sci. XLII. 422. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) j 

74 Laurite. . . From the platinum washings of Borneo. 1 

t Lau rlae, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [t. L. laur-us (see | 
Laurel rA l ) + -iee.] trans. To crown with laurel. 

yt 1618 Sylvester Bonn, iii, Our humble notes, though 
little noted now, .. Lauriz’d (hereafter) 'mong the loftie- 
mounted; Shall sing a part that Princes shall allow. 

Laurustiae (ljniistoin). Also erron. 7 lauri-, 

9 laure-. f Anglicized form of next ] — next. 

1683-4 Robinson in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 477 Myrtles, .. 
Bays, Laurustines. 1693 Dr. T. R. in Phil. Trans. XVII. 
686 The Luuristities or Wild Bays. 1739 G. White Selborne 
lx. 290 The bays, laurustines, and laurels, were killed to the 
ground. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxi, Myrtles and 
glistening laurustines. 

II Laurustinus (lg-ri>stai-nz>s) . Also 7-8 laurus 
tin.us, 9 erron. laures-, lauristinus. [a. mod.L. 
(orig. two words) laurus tinus (L. laurus laurel, 
limes a plant, perh. the laurustinus) .] An evergreen 
waiter-flowering shrub. Viburnum Tinus. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1679) 9, January.. Flowers in 
Prime.. Prim-roses, Laurus-tinus, Mezereon. 1723 Bradley 
/•’am. Did. s. v., There are three Sorts of the Laurus Tinus 
cultivated in our Country. 1763 Wilkes Carr. (1805) II. 140 
Laurels and laurustinuses were in all the hedges. 1840 
Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. 1. Spectre Taffhiglon, From the 
midst of a thickset laurustinus [he] diew forth a gardener's 
spade, 1861 Delamer FI. Card. 3 Laurustinuses,. and even 
Portugal laurels, are kept in tubs, that they may be housed 
when frost comes. 1882 J. Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
IX. No. 3. 435 The Laurestinuses have been sore damaged. 

t Laury. Obs. Also 4 lorrei, lorry, 5 lorey, 

6 loury, lowrie, laurye, ?laurew, 7 lary, -ie, 8 
lowry. [?f. L. laurea, fem. of adj., but used 

as sb. for the tree itself.] = Laurel sb.l 
. a 1400 Med. MS. in Archseol. XXX. 368 Whanne yis erbe 
is gaderid yus, In lewys of lorry it must be wounnde. 14 . . 
Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 577/26 Dampnis, a loreytre. Ibid. 
592/4 Laurus, a loreytre. 1422 tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv. 245 A1 the grene is fadid, outake the Pynes, lorreis, 
olyues, and few othyr tren. 1303 Dunbar Ballad Ld. B. 
Stewart 67 Thi cristall helme with lawry suld be crownyt. 
XS33 Bellenden Livy 11.(1822) 181 He wald not ressave 
the crown of laurew [v.r. laurel], to have the samin deformit 
with the public doloure. 1348 Turner Names of Herbes 34 
;E D. S, 1 Daphm.ides called of the commune sort Laureola, 
in englishe Lauriel, Lorel, or Loury. 1349 Compl. Scot. 
vi. 60 The laurye tiee. 1398 Florio, Laureola, the 
herbe perwinkle. Also the shrub lowrie or lawrell, 1681 
CoLytL Whigs Suppltc. (1751) 106 Turpentine and larie 
berries. Ibid. 121 Trembling he stood, in a quandary, And 
purg’d, as he had eaten lary. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Lowry or AawanyqaShrub, o herwise call’d Spurge- Laurel. 
Iiaus(e, latisen, obs. ff. Louse a., Lose v. 

|| Laus tibi. Obs. [L. — ‘praise to thee’.] A 
name for the White Narcissus, Narcissus poeticus. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 55 Narcissus, .wyth 
a white floure..it is called of diuerse, whyte Laus tibi, it 
maye be called also whyte daffadyl. 1367 Mapi.et Gr. 
Forest 48 Laus tibi or white Daffadiil in Greeke is called 
Narkissos. 1573 Tusser Husb. xliii. (1878) 96. 

Lauta, laute, obs. Sc. ff. Lewty. 

+ Lautious, a. Obs. rare — l . In 6 laucyouse. 
[Improper formation f. L. laut-us (see next) + 
-ious.] Luxurious. Hence X>atitiou.sly adv. 

1347 Boordf. Brev. Health cxliii. 53 With meates and 
drynkes lautiously educated. Ibid, cclxxx. 93 This impedi- 
ment [fatness] doth come of. .laucyouse fedyng. 
t Lautrticms, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. lautitia 
magnificence (f. lautus washed, sumptuous) + -OUB.J 
Sumptuous. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Invitation (1869)281 Such lautitious 
meat, The like not Heliogabalus did eat. 

II Lautu (lau'tzr). [Quichua ttaulu (Tschudi), 
llauto (Gongalez, 1608).] ‘A band of cotton, 
twisted and worn on the head of the Inca of Peru, 
as a badge of royalty 5 (Webster, 1828-32, citing 
Barlow). 

1807 J. Barlow Colu/ub. iii, 136 The white lautu graced 
his lofty brow. 

Lauwhen, obs. form of Laugh v. 

Lauwine (Ig’win, Ger. lauvrna). Alsolawine, 
[ad. G. lawine, aceordir.g to Kluge f. lau mild, 
tepid.] An avalanche. 

x8i8 Byron Ch. Har, iv. xii, Nations melt . .and downward 
go, Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain's belt. 1833 
Penny Cycl. I. 389 Generally termed Avalanches, or some- 
times lau wines. ^ 1845 Biackw. Mag. LVIII, 34, I see., the 
cliff-cradled lawine essay its first motion. 1881 J. Niciiol 
Death Themistocles , etc. 131 Down whose slope the Lauwine 
thunders. 

Latoce, obs. form of Lax, salmon. 

Xiauyst, obs. superl. of Low a. 

Lava (la-va). [a. It. lava (f. lavare to wasb : 
see Lave zi. 1 ), orig. ‘ a streame or gutter suddainly 
caused by rain e 5 (Florio 1611), applied in the 
Neapolitan dialect to .1 lava-stream from Vesuvius ; 
hence adopted in literary It., where it developed 
the senses represented by 2 and 3 below. Hence 
Sp., Pg., Ger., Du., Da., Sw. lava, F. lave.] 
ft A stream of molten rock issuing from the 
crater of a volcano or from fissures in the earth. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII, x, 52 The wells, .near the 
places where the lava’s stopped, are sometimes found full. 
1767 Hamilton ibid. LVIIf. 6 Another lava forced its way 
out of the same place from, whence came the lava last year. 

2 . The fluid or semi-fluid matter flowing from 
a volcano. 


1760 Ann. Reg., Chron. 86/1 On the 21st ult. .. all the 
neighbourhood of Mount Vesuvius was overflowed by a 
deluge of, burning bitumen called lava. 1820 Keats Lamia 
1. 157 As the lava ravishes the .mead. 1832 De la Beche 
Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 109 The lava burst out. .at three different 
points, about eight or nine miles from each other. 1883 
Times 27 Aug. 5 The phenomenon which these people 
understand by ‘ aluvioti ' is really the stream of lava. 
fig. 1821 Shelley Lett. Prose Wks, 18S0 I V. 197 We are 
surrounded here in Pisa by revolutionary volcanoes . . the 
lava has not yet reached Tuscany. 1876 Humphrey Coin. 
Coll. Man. xix. 247 The lava of Roman power overflowed 
its native crater. 

3 . The substance that results from the cooling of 
the molten rock. 

1730 Phil. Trans. XLVII. xxi. 130 This lava . . is a very 
hard substance, like stone, of a slate colour. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Jouru, France II. 36 One of these towns is crushed 
. . under loads of heavy lava. 1806 Gazetteer Scott, (ed. 2) 
306 The greater part of it is composed of lava, in which the 
different layers or currents are very evident, 1837 W. 
Irving Capt. Bonneville 0849) 243 Great masses of lava 
lay scattered about in every direction. 1882 Rep. to 
Ho. Ilcfr. Tree. Met. U. S. 622 Volcanic breccia and vol- 
canic conglomerates are likewise designated by the term 
‘lava’. 

b. A kind of lava, a bed of lava. 

1796 Km wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 400 Any matter that 
has issued out of a volcano in a liquified state .. is in 
general, styled a lava. 1809 Brydone Sicily vii. 71 They 
pierced through seven distinct lavas one under the other. 
1872 Dana Corals ii. 154 The caviiies of a lava or basalt 
become filled. 1882 Guikie Text-bk. Geol, nr. 1. i. § 1. 203 
Lavas differ from each other in the extent to which they 
are impregnated with gases and vapours. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attributive, as 
lava-ash, -column, -cone, -curient, -flow , -plain, 
-rill, -sea, -stream, -torrent ; lava-like adj. ; also 
lava-flag, -millstone (see quots.) ; lava-streak 
U.S., a basaltic dyke ; lava ware (see quot.). 
b. instrumental, as lava- capped, -lit, -paved aejs. 

x88z Ref. to Ho. Refr. Free. Met. U.S. 634 The filling 
up. .of the old river beds by *lava-ash. Ibid. 633 The bed- 
rock of almost every ’’lava-capped mountain shows the same 
peculiarity. x86a G. P. Sckore Folcanos 23 The *lava- 
column having seemingly sunk too far within the vent. 
1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. U(. 1. i. § 3. 246 A flat *lava- 
cone 13,760 feet ab ove the sea. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 
327 Tile *lava-current. .may still be traced, by aid of the 
scorire on its surface. x8ix Pinkerton Petrol. II. 236 A . . 
basalt fragment, .called *lava flag. >883 J. Prestwich Geol. 
II.. gt Beds of contemporaneous *lava-(lows. 1802 Playfair 
lllustr. Hutton. Theory 274 Crystallized, sparry or k lava-like 
structure. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, IV. lx v. 294 The 
*lava-lit track of her troubled conscience. 1838 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, * Lava-millstones, hard and coarse basaltic 
millstones, obtained from quarries near Andernach on the 
Rhine. 1837 W, Irving Capt, Bonneville III. 77 The 
immense Nava plain of San Gabriel. 1869 Phillips Vesuv, 
iii. 83 Small *iava-rills among them. 1871 W. Morris in 
MackaU Z//S (1899) I. 268 A low_ mound of soft grass, rising 
like an island from the much-riven "lava- sea. 1872 R, B. 
Smyth Mining Statist. 47 ‘ ’Lava streaks’, or dykes, are 
found associated with all the main lines of reefs at Sand- 
hurst. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 184 The branches., 
are formed simply of two "lava-streams. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 192 These "lava-torrents are often of great magni- 
tude. i860 lire's Die:. Arts (ed. 5) II. 641 * Lava-ware, a 
peculiar stoneware, manufactured and coloured to assume 
the semi-vitreous appearance of lava. 

c. similative (quasi ^ -adj.). 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. Iv. Ii, While thy lips are With lava 
kisses melting while they burn. 

II La/vabo (lav^-bu). [L . lavabo, 1st pers. sing, 
fut, t. of lavare to wash.] 

1 . Eccl. a. The ritual washing of the celebrant’s 
hands at the offertory, accompanied in the Roman 
rite by the saying of Ps. xxvi. 6, beginning Lavabo 
inter innocentes manus meas. b. The small towel 
used to wipe the priest’s hands. C. The basin used 
for the washing. 

1858 Direct. A ngl. Gloss. 232 Lavabo, the secreta oratio 
of the Priest when water is poured on his fingers before the 
Prayer of Oblation. [An incorrect explanation] 1870 Rock 
Text. Fabr. 1. 203 These small liturgical towels got . . the 
name of Lavabo cloths or Lavaboes. 1885 Pater Marins 
iv. xxiii, The . . pontiff, as he . .^moved lus hands . . at the 
Lavabo, or at the various benedictions. 

2 . a. A washing trough used in some mediaeval 
monasteries, b. A vvash-st and. (In some mod. Diets.) 

1883 Mag. of Art Dec. 47/1 We give a reproduction of. . 
one aspect of the lavabo, or washing- trough, which gives 
its name to the lavatory. 

f Lava’cre. Obs, Also 6 Sc. lavachra. [ad, L. 
lavderum bath, f. lavare to wash : see Lave za 1 ] A 
bath or font ; esp. in figurative phrases descriptive 
of baptism, e.g, lavacre of regeneration, of salvation, 
after Tit. iii. 5 Vulg. lavacrum regenerationis (cf. 
Laveb sbfi 2). 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke iii. 47 To consecrate 
and halowe the lavacre or founte of eternall salvacion. 
<21572 Knox Hist, R ef. Wks. 1846 1. 304 Thei war receaved 
in lus houshold by the lavachre of spirituall regeneratioun, 
i 6,S7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 183 They were so much 
taken with Lavacres that some of them, . would bathe them- 
selves seven times a. day. 

II Lavade-ro. Obs. [Sp., f. lavar to wash : see 
Lave z».l] A place for washing gold ore. 

1717 tr. Freziefs Voy.S. Sea no On the Descent of the 
Mountain . . they shew’d me a Stream, where there isa rich 
Lavadero, or Place for washing of Gold. 1760-72 tr. JuanSt 
Ullaa's Fay. (ed. 3) I. 452 The gold taken out of all 
these Lavaderos or mines in the province of Quito, 1799 
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W. Tooice View Russian Emfi. III. 414 To these mines 
belong three lavaderos. .together having 861 troughs'. 
Lavage Uarved^, hr. lava - :;). [a. F. lavage, f. 
laver to wash.] A washing, spec, in Med. a cleans- 
ing of the stomach by means of emet.cs administered 
in large quantities of water. 

1895 Mouison Pyloroplasty 4 The treatment consisted of 
daily stomach lavage. 1898 Daily News 2 Aug. 5/2 This 
native treatment is the lavage of hot oil to stop the bleeding. 

Lavage, -aige, obs. forms oi Lavish a. 
Lavalto, variant of La volta. 

F Lavament. Obs. [ad. med.L. lavamentum, 
f. lavare to wash. Cf. Lavement.] A washing ; 
cotter. ., a wash, lotion. 

I 597 A. M. tr. G nil le menu's Fr. Cirnrg. 3411/2 With 
cleane linneti. .and with decent and convenient lavamentes, 
we ought to sustayne them [fistulous guts]. Ibid, 49/2 
We may, in this disease vse certayne exsiccating Lava- 
mentes. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Sttrg. n. xii. 93 Make a 
Lavnment of Liquorice, let it run gently into the Wound. 
1823 J. Badcocic Dom. A muse m. i3 Herrings .. undergo 
the first lavament in stale chamber-lye. 

' Lavand, obs. Sc. form of Lavender sbf 
Lavander, obs. form of Lavender. 
Lavandrie, . variant of Lavendky Obs. 

II Lava'llge. rare. [F. lavange, also lavanche, 
believed to be an alteration of Avalanche due to 
association with laver to wash.] = Avalanche. 

x8o6 J. Montgomery Wanderer Switz. Tit. xxxii, Like 
a Winter's weight of snow, When the huge Lavanges break, 
Devastating all below. 

Lavant (larvant), sb. [? subst. use of next.] 
(See quot. 1 774.) 

15174 G. Wmru Selborne xix. (1789) 174 The land-springs, 
which we call lavants, break out much on the downs of 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Wiltshire. 1875 Sussex Gloss. 

S. v., How it did rain ! It ran down the street in a lavant. 
1900 Academy 28 Apr. 365/1 The waterings and ' lavants’ 
from the hills leave her [Bye] arid. 

F Lavant, a. Obs. [a. F. lavant , pr. pple. of 
laver to wash.] That bathes ; given to bathing. 
x66r Lovell Hist. Anini. <$• Min. Introd. a 5, Birds .. are 
.. pulveratricious lavant, as the pigeon, ring-dove [etc.]. 

Lavatic i.lavartik), a. [f. Lav-a + -atio.] 

*830 Maunder Treas . Knouil. 1, Lavatic , consisting of or 
resembling Java. 

Lavation (lav?' ,, j’.'>n). [ad. L. lavation-em, n. of 
action f. lavare to wash.] The action of washing, 
an instance of this ; cotter., water for washing. 

1627 H akf.will A pol. iv. i. § 6. 283 Such filthy stuffe was 
by loose lewd varlets sungbeforeher[Herecynthia’s] charet 
on the sotemne day of her lavation. 1652 H. C. Loaking- 
Glasse for Ladies 14 If women once he cleansed by lava- 
tion. _ 1800 M at. Jrnt. IV. 27 The beneficial effects of cold 
lavation in febrile disorders. 1827 Lytton Pelham viii, 
Our lavatious are performed in a cracked basin. 1853 

T. Guthrie Gospel in F.zek . (1856) 247 With this sacred 
lavation the priest sprinkles the man. 1879 Sala Paris 
herself Again ted. 4) II. xii. 185 The lavation of their 
befouled linen. 1894 Gould Illustr. Diet. Med., Lavation 
of the Blood , intravenous injection of water. 

Hence LavaTional a ., pertaining to lavation. 

1887 Halliwell Life of Shahs. II. 368 Towels, .employed 
for lavational purposes were called washing-towels. 
+X»a"vative. Obs. [f. L. lav -are to wash 4 - 
-ativk.] A draught to wash down food or medicine. 

2633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. viii. 30 Now and then they 
will afford themselves a cup of good liquor, as a lavative, 
to wash downe this rubbish. Ibid. nt. xv. 288 As for the 
lavative, ordinarily given after purgations. .it is hard to 
determine the particular houre. 

Lavatorial (lsevatoo- rial), a. [flLflavatori-us, 
f, lavare to wash 4 - -ad.] Of or pertaining to washing. 

' 1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) TI. iv. 117 Three pair 
of cotton stockings , . bearing very bilious symptoms of the 
lavatorial skill of Sally. i8g8 Daily Nexus 3 Sept. 3/1 The 
simplicity of the lavatorial arrangement could hardly be 
improved upon. 

Lavatory (lac-vatsri), sb. Forms: 4-7 lava- 
torie, -ye, 6 lavatori, lavetarye, 4- lavatory, 
[ad. L. lavdtonum a place for washing,' f. lavare 
to wash : see Lave w.v) 

1 . A vessel for washing, a laver, a bath. Also 
Eccl. f (a) a piscina ; ( b / [see quot. 1866). 

a I37S Bay Falks Mass Bk. App. iv. 606 Whon he hap 
vsed he walkejr riht To Lauatorie per hit is diht For to 
wassche his hende. 1382 Wyci.if F.xod, xxx. 18 And thow 
shalt make a brasun lauatory with his foot to wasshe with. 
14. . Lydg. in Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. v. J35 Whan the 
preste gothe to the lauatori. 1412 Contract for C attends 
Church (1834) 10 An awter and a lauatory acordaunt in the 
esteetid. 1433 Contract for Fatkeringhay Church in Dugdale 
Mottast. (1673) HI, 11.163 Lavatoris in atther side of the wall, 
which shall serve for four Auters. 1319 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
V.roo To be buried w‘in the where, nyghte to the lavatori. 
1538 Inv. in ArchieoL LI. 72 Itm the lavetarye of tynne and 
lead. r649-jER. Taylor Gt, Exempt, m. sect. xv. 77 They 
should dip in his lavatory, and be washed with his baptism. 
1839 Long?. Hyperion iv. iii, On a lavatory, below, sat 
a cherub. 18S6 Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 355 Lavatory, a water 
drain in the Sacristy where the Priest washes his hands 
before vesting. 

Fb. Jig. and in fig. phrases. Cf. Lav acre, 
Laver sb .* 

1447 Bokbnham Seyntys (Roxb.) 74 The lavatorye we 
graunte of immortalite Here in this watir. a xfioo Mankind 
(Brandi 18961 39/12 By hys gloryus passyone, bat blyssyde 
lauatorye. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 60 b, As in 
the lauatory of grace thou mayst wasshe . . the . . by con- 
fessyon. 1631 Weevkr A tic. Funeral Mon . 310 The laua- 


torie of holy regeneration, a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 196 
Converting it [j ordari] into the Lavatory of liaptisme. 

2 . a. Eccl. The ritual washing of the celebrant’s 
hands : («} at the offertory (cf. Lavabo i a) ; f (&) 
alter the cleansing of the vessels following the 
communion., 

a 151a Fabyan Will in Citron. Pref. 4 W*- condicion that 
at the tyme of the Lavatory etieryche of theym turne theym 
lo the people, arid exorte theym to pray for y soules follow- 
ing. *326 Pilgr. Perf. pvV. de W. 1531) 261 Front the latter 
lauatory vnto Ite nvissa est. *363-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1596) 
899/2 When he had sayd Masse, he made Dukes and Carles 
.. to hold the bason at the Lauatori es. 1896 Brightman 
Liturgies E. Sf IV. I. Gloss., Lavatory, the handwashing 
on the part of the minister at the offertory. .. While the 
offertory either wholly or in part, has been moved back to 
the beginning of the [Eastern] liturgy, the lavatory has 
generally kept its place. 

b. gen. The act of washing. 

*620 Shelton Qxtt.x. n. xxxii. 211 The Duke and Duchesse 
. .stood expecting what would- become of this Lauatory. 

F 3 . A lotion, a wash. Obs. 

*490 Caxton Eniydos xxviii. no They’ must be wasshed 
wyth wyne or wyth some other lauatorye. *544 Phaer 
Regim. Lyfe (15601 H ivb.Ve may minister the lavatorie 
that lierafterensueth. 1615 Harvey A dviceagst. P lague 14 
Lavatories to wash the temples, hands, wrists, and Jugulars. 
1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 19 Barbers use them for 
their grateful smell to perfume their lavatories and washes. 

4 . An apartment furnished with apparatus for 
washing the hands and face. Now often including 
water-closets, etc. 

1656 Blount Glossngr., Lavatory , a place or vessel to 
wash in, a Font or Conduit; 1661 [ addition] such is that 
at the Buttery door of the Inner Temple, where the 
Gentlemen wash their hands; also a Laundry. 1845 
W. Saunders Guide Brighton 68 By a sudden turn 
to the left, we attain ‘The Cottage’ ; at the far end of its 
porch is the gentlemen’s room, denominated by a con- 
temporary a Lavatory, i860 Luck of Ladysmede II. 78 
The good Benedictine carried him off into the lavatory. 
1864 Morning Star 2 Feb., There are sepanue lavatories 
for the men and for the women and children, 

5 . A laundry. 

1661 [see pree. sense], 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 
180 We landed at a floating lavatory; where the washer- 
women were still beating tire clothes. 

6 . = Lavadero. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl., Lavatory, or Lavadero. 

. 7 . (See quot ) 

185 . Archil. Diet. (Archit. Puhl. Soe.), Lavatory, a paved 
room, belonging to a dead-house, in which a corpse that is 
to be examined is kept under a shower of some disinfecting 
fluid. 

8 . attrib. : + lavatory stone, a piscina. 

1487-8 Durham A cc. Rolls (Surtees) 651, Iiij“ r spultes cum 
j lavatory stone. 

Lavatory (larvatari), a. [ad. assumed L. *lavd- 
tori-us, {. lavare to wash : see Lave ti. 1 ] Of or 
pertaining to washing, 

1846 in Worcester citing Month. Rev. i85s Mkrivale 
Rom. Emp, VIII. lxvi. 217 The latter. . contrasts the lavatory 
resources of Rome with those of Grecian cities generally. 
1890 Ccrnli. Mag. Oct. 358 His linen long-coat is a perfect 
marvel of the lavatory art,, .so snowy white is it. 

F Lavatrine. Obs. rare— 0 , [ad . L. lavatrina, 
f. lavare to wash ; see Lave w. 2 ] (See quot.) 

*623 Cockeram, Lanatrinc, a square stone in a kitchin, 
with a hole to auoid water, a sinckef. 

t Lavatrix. Obs. rare- 0 , [assumed L. fem. 
(=L. lot fix’) of lavator one who washes, f. lavare 
to wash.] A woman who washes. 

*623 in Cockeram. 

t Lavatur. -SV. Ohs. Also 6 lavatar. [ad. 

1 F. lavatoire Lavatory.] = Lavatory i. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (18581 I. 101 With lauatar, 
lamp, with buke and mony bell Thir Drewideis thair syne 
did gar to dwell. _ 1342 Inv. R. PVardr. (1815) 58 Item, ane 
gryt dam shell gilt for the lavatur. 

f Lavature. Obs. [ad. L. type *lavatura ( = cl. 
L . lotiira), f. lavare t.o wash.] A lotion, a wash. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 72 A lauature [of mallows] re- 
pressed all tettars Ibid. 170 The leitues boiled in rain 
water, together with the barke of the blacke fig-tree.. do 
make a lauature or water to colour the hair [blacke]. 

Lave (k-'v), sb. 1 Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : 1 lfif, 2 
(to) lafon, 3 loavs, 3-5 law(e, 4 laf(e, laffo, 
4-7 laif. laiff(e, layfe, -ff, 6 le(a)ve, 7 laiv, 4- 
lave. [OF. laf — OFris. lava, OLG. leva, OHG. 
leiba, ON. Icif, Goth, laiba OTeut. *laih& str. 
fem.; for the further etymology see Leave w.] 
What is left, is over, or remains ; the remainder, 
the rest a. of persons. (In OE. the word had 
also the sense ‘relict, widow’.) 

a 1000 0 . E. Chron. an. 867 (Parker MS.), Sio laf wif> hone 
here frif> nam. c 1373 Saints, Andreas 987 Syne 

>e lawe ine har degre War to met set. 1373 Barbour Bruce 

H. 306 The lave sone wnarmyt war. c 1450 Holland Howlat 
446 With lordis of Scotland, lerit, and the laif. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace n. 175 All weildand God, resawe My petows spreit 
. . mnange the law ! 15x3 Douglas AExieis v. ii. 67 Quhnm 
followis all the laif in Tyke maneir, 1573 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxix. 228 As for the leue, thair wes bot lytill l«Jd. 
1664 Flodden F. 1. 9 Of doughty Knights the lusty lave 
I never could by name repeat. 1723 Ramsay Gentle S/teph. 

I. i, My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, To a' the lave I’m cauld. 
1786 Har'st Rig 45 Auld Rodney., didna loiter like the 
lave. 18x6 Scorr Antiq. xlv, ‘Auld Mucklebackit's gane 
wi’_ tlie lave.’ x88i L B. Walpord Dick Netherby v. 57 
‘Gif heT ain fayther has his fling at my puir bairn, it’s like 
the lave will follow. 1 


b. of things. 

971 Blickl. Horn, in Hwast bih la ellcs seo laf buton 
wvrma mete, a 222$ Alter. R, 168 Nis pis large ^relcf? 
Nis [is muchel loaue? <1x300 Cursor M. 7116 His wijf 
fader and moder he gane O his bony at ete ]»• lane, e 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Panins 351 Paulis hed, hat har wes hyd 
A-mange he lafe, a hyrd has tane. _ 1427 -\<t. A cts fas. I 
(1814) II. 15/1 pe quhilkis comrnissavis sal hat ful ancle playn 
power of al |« laif of he schirefdome. c *46° St. Cut/ibert 
(Surteest 1306 Half his brede his horse he gaue, And kepid 
to him sell - [e laue. xS3 ° Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 825 
Andrew and Ihone did leif thare possessioun, Thar schippis, 

& nettis, lyinnes, and all the laue. 1583 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xlv. 224 Five hundreth merkis he to him gave, 
And tuik in hand to pay the leave. 1721 Ramsay Prospect 
of Plenty x, Excepting some wlia a’ the lave will nick. 
1783 Burns folly Beggars Air v, Your every care and fear 
May whistle owre the lave o’t. 1816 Scott Old Mart, vi, 
I’ll pay the lave out o’ the butter siller. 1863 G. Macdonald 
A. Forbes 44 Jist help me oot, an’ lea the lave to me. 

f e. in atlj. phr. To la?je »* remaining, surviving. 
971 BliM. Horn. 79 pa hi ?yt genaman |>®s folces he h«r 
to lafe wees, .hum! leonti^ huseut 1 * 1, axsqsCott. Horn. 221 
pe 01300 werod, h e l ler to lafon were, c 1205 Lay. 28583 
pa nas |> er 11a mare i ban felite to laue. 

Lave, Sbf rare. [f. Lave tiJ] a. The sea. 
b. The action of laving, wash. . 

1825 ‘ Blacicmantlh ’ (Westmacott) Engl. Spy (1826) 177 
Like the sea-mew that skims o’er the lave. 1865 Dublin 
Univ. Mag. II. 350 The crystal lymph Through sands and 
ivy pulsed with ceaseless lave. 

FLave, a. Obs. Also 7 Ioave,7-S corntfifyleaf. 
[See Lave v.' 1 } Of ears ; Drooping, hanging, 
<21400-50 Alexander 4748 With kith leggis & lange & twa 
laue eres. 2606 Wily Beguiled fb And I were a woman, 

I would lug offhis laue eares. 165 § Lady Alimony 11. \i, But 
take especial care You button on your nigh Leap — Morisco. 
After th’ new fashion With his leave Ears without it. 1673 

J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal ii. 9 Here the little Ear, there 
the lave Ear, 

b. Comb. \ lave-ears, drooping or hanging ears 
(of a horse) ; hence lave-eared (corruptly loaf- 
eared)!*., having ‘lave-ears \ 

1570 Levins Manip. 42/45 Laue eared, plaudits. 1597 
1 st Pt. Return P amass. 1. i. 345 Thou lave-ear'd ass, that 
loves dross more than arts 1 1607 Markham Coral, vn. 

(1617)43 Of the disease belonging to the ernes of a Horse, 
and first of the laue-eares, or hanging eares. 16S5 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2092/4 A large strong grey Gelding, .. somewhat 
leaf-ear’d. 1701 Ibid. No. 3750/4 Stolen orstrayed. .a strong 
bay Cart-Horse ..very wide Lave-Ear'd. aijzo Gibson 
Diet. Horses viii. (ed. 3) 128 This Method is commonly used 
by the Jockeys to Leaf-eared Horses, to Cause them to carry 
their ears more upright. _ 174* Compl. lam.-Piece m. 463 
The hanging of the Ears is called by some the Lave-ears. 

Lave (kw), vJ Now chiefly poet. Forms: 1 
1 aft an, salafian, 2-3 lavin, 7 Sc. lawe, 4- lave. 
[Two distinct foimations appeartohavecoalesced — 
(1) OE. had lafian to wash by affusion, to pour 
(water), corresponding formally to MDu., Du. 
laven, OHG. labbn (MHG., mod.G. labeti) to 
refresh ; cf. OHG. laba, mod G. labe refreshment. 
By some scholars the OE., Du., and Ger. words 
ate considered to represent aWGer. adoption of 
L. lavare to wash. This view involves some diffi- 
culty, as the numerous OHG. examples refer to 
refreshment by food, drink, or warmth, so that the 
assumed primary sense ‘ to wash if it ever existed, 
must have been quite forgotten. The L. origin, 
however, accounts well for the senses of the OE. 
word, which perh. may be only accidentally similar 
in form to the continental words. (2) In ME. the 
representative of the OE. vb. blended indistinguish- 
ably with the vb. a. F. laver ( “ Pr., Sp., Pg. lavar, 
It lavare ) L. lavare = Gr. Kovuv, f. OAryan root 
*lou- to wash (whence Lather).] 

1 . trims. To wash, bathe. 

Becnmilf 2722 .Gr.) pejn un^emete till winedryhten his 
vaeteie selafede. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 48 Lafa pin 
heafod mid do swa oft swa be beaifi sy. r 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 145 Hie his fet lauede mid hire hole teres. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 337 She was anone with water laved. 
1596 Shaks, Tam. Shr. n. i. 350 Basons, and ewers, to laue 
her dainty hands. 1637 M Ii.ton Lycidas 175. 1650 Bulvver 
Anthropomet. 159 Who could not endure the liquid test, but 
were soon laved into a ridiculous aspect. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. vi. 44 The wave, Where their fair vests Phmacian 
virgins lave. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 181 Tumultuous 
soon they plunge into the Stream, There lave their reeking 
Sides. 1827-35 Willis Leper 152 He took a little water in 
His hand And laved the sufferer’s brow. 1858 Neale 
Bernard de M. (1865) 35 Who . . Bore with me in defilement 
And from defilement laved. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 162 
Now in. waters clear thy feet like ivory- laving. 
fig. X605 Shaks. Mach. iu. ii. 33 Wee must laue Our 
Honors in these flattering streames. 1810 Scott Lady of 
L. 1. xv, And when the midnight moon should lave Her 
forehead in the silver wave. 1843 Lytton Last Bar, 1, ii, 
In those bitter tears, childhood itself was laved from her 
soul for ever. 

b. intr. for refl. To bathe, lit. and Jig. 

170X Cibber Love makes Man n. ii, Happy he that,. un- 
confin’d may lave and wanton there. 1704 Pope Windsor 
For. 209 In her chaste current oft the goddess laves. 1801 
Foster in Life 4- Carr. (1846) I. 129 To lave in the stream, 
the tide of deeper sentiments. x8ix Miss Mitford in Life 
1, v. 129 The calm lake . . Where the young cygnets lave. 

F c. To lave a (=with): to be bathed in or 
covered with (blood, sweat). Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 7489 He swonc i b l>n febte pat al he lauede 
asweote [c 1275 lejerede a swote]. a 1300 fitdas in Rel. 
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Ant. 1 . 144 'He drou hymselve bi the cop, that al it lavede 
a blode. 

2 . Ircms. Of a river, a body of water : To wash 
against, to flow along or past. 

1623 tr. Fa-nine's Thcat. Hon, 11. i. 67 For this River., 
commeth to laue the Towns of Namiire. 1606 Dryden 
Amt. Mirab. cfni, Guns . . Whose low-laid mouths each 
mounting billow laves. 1704 Addison haly X7gf tag The 
bord'ring Ocean laves Her silent Coast, a 1717 Parnell 
Night-Piece on l)>atk 20 A place of graves. Whose wall the 
silent water laves. 1791 Cowpur Iliad xxi. 318 The flood, 
Jove's offspring, laved his shoulders. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles'!, viii. He leant against a stranded boat,. .And counted 
every rippling wave, As higher yet her sides they lave. 1839 
Cavern Bali, if- Songs 47 Where Torridge laves its banks of 
green. 1887 Spectator 30 July 1016/2 The shire is laved 
by a sea teeming with fish. 

absol. x8o3 Scott Mann. in. x, There, through the summer 
day, Cool streams are laving. 

3 . To pour out with or as with a ladle; to ladle. 

Also absol . Const. + in, into , on, upon. 

c 1000 Sax. Lcechd. II. 124 Hat waiter lafa on. (11310 
in Wright Lyric P, xxv. 72 Ihesu, . .The deu of grace upon 
me lave. 13. . E. E. A Hit. /’. A 607 He laucz hys gyftes as 
water of dyche. a 1400 Sir Perc. 2230 'Thay wolde not iett 
loi g thotie, Bot lavede in hit- with a spone. a 1648 Digby 
Closet Open. (1677) 24 This being done lave and bounce it 
[the honey and water) very well and often. 1703'!'. N. City 
if- C. Purchaser 190 The Lead being melted.. is laved into 
the Pan. a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 8t 
The Saint . . on his Head the hallow’d Water lav'd. 1823 
Lockhart Reg. Oat ton vi. i. 11842) 350 He. .laved a few cool 
drops upon his brow. 1862 Mann. Mag, Apr. 519 Lave the 
water, .in slight handfuls, .gently over the head and face. 

+ b. intr. To run, stream. Obs. 
c. 1425 Festivals Ch. 220 in Leg. Rood (1871) 217 Dropes 
rede as ripe cherrees, hat fro his flesshe gan lave. 

f 4 . Ivans. To draw (water) out or up with a 
bucket, ladle, or scoop; to bale. Also with out, 
up, with complement, and absol. Obi. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 154 Mony ladde her forth-lep to 
laue & to best, Scopen out the scahel water, c 1374 Chaucer. 
Boetk. 111. metis xii. (E.E.T.S.) 107 [Orpheus) spak and song 
in wepynge alle bat ever he hadde resceyued and laued oute 
of he noble vvelles of hys modir calliope. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls’ III. 415 Pat lorde was woned to .. lave 
up water of pitts. 1438 in Turner Dom. Archit. III. 

41 With xi. laborers lavyng- at onys. 1308 Kennedib. 
Elyting tv. Dunbar 471 l’how fylde faster than fyftensum 
mycht lawe. x6oi W. Parry T race. Sir A. Sherley 6 To 
la ie water out of this roiten boute. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. ii. iv. vii. (1651) 167 When I have laved the sea dry, 
thou shalt understand the mystery of the Trinity. 1644 
Evelyn Diary it Oct., As we were weary with pumping and 
laving out the water, a 1700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Met, xi. 
Cevx cf- Alcyone 109 A fourth, with Labour, laves Th’ in- 
truding Seas, and Waves ejects on Waves. 1708 J. C. Cornpl. 
Collier A 1845) 13 It were Fully and unreasonable Charge., 
to Lave, or fill 20 or 30 Tubs of Water per hour. 

transf. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 5 It [a storrn of wind] was 
yet so violent, that it laved water out of the River Cherwell, 
and cast it quite over the Bridge at Magdalen College. 

t Lave, vA Obs. rare . [Cl. ON. lafa to 
droop.] Of the ears : To droop, hang down. 

1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 72 His eares hang laving, like 
a new-lug'd swine. 

Lave, obs. form of Law. 

Laveer (lavi'-i), v. Naut. Obs. exc. in literary, 
use. Forms: 6-7 lavere, (7 laver, -eir, -ier, 7-8 
loft-veer), 7- laveer. [ad. Du. laveer en, in 1 7th c. 
also/o«ft';v»,MDu, laeveren, lover en, ad.F.(i6thc.) 
loveer, now loitvoyer (for the suffix in Du. cf. domi- 
neren Domineer v), f. lof windward (of Du. or 
LG. origin : see Luff), The Du. word has been 
adopted' in other langs. as G. lav; even, Sw. lofoera , 
Da. lavere. ] intr. To beat to windward ; to tack. 

1398 W. Phillips tr. Linschoten 1. xevi. 170 The Indian 
ships, .durst not anker there ; but only vsed tolauere to and 
fro. 1608 Hieron 2 11 d Pt. Def. Ministers' Reasons for 
Refits. Subscript. 149 The winde being against him, he 
laveirs and turneth another tacke. 1648 Earl Westmore- 
land Otia Sacra (1879) 163 Lie oh a Tack Port and Laveer, 
Sometimes to weather, then to Lee. 1662 Dryden Astr&a 
Redux 65 Those that 'gainst stiff gales laveering go, Must 
be at once resolv’d and skilful too. 1718 J. Chamberlayne 
Re tig. Philos. (1730) II. xix. § 38 They can always pass 
through this Streight by Laveering or Tacking, even tho’ 
the \Vind be contrary. 1876 Ba nukoet// av.l U . S. Y. xxiii. 
393 It went for the Chesapeake, laveering against the stiff 
southerly winds of the season. 

pig. a 1667 Cowley Liberty Verses & Ess. (16S7) 81 To 
bend and turn about his own Nature, and laveer with every 
wind. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 3x9 Instead of 
bearing down on the point for which he is bound . . Klopstock 
is continually laveering. 1883 Mrs. C. L. Pirkis Lady 
Lovelace II. xxiii. 55 Neither skilful nor resolved enough to 
‘ laveer’ against them [the fates). 

Flence f Xavee-rer, one who laveers. 

1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 183 They [the School- 
men] are the best Laveerers of the World. 

-j Lave!.. Obs. rare~ l . [ad. It. lavello ‘ a lauer in 
a Barbers shops’ (Florio), ad. L, labelliim bowl, 
bathing-tub.] A wide shallow pan or bowl. 

1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic vi. ii. 179 Let water be often 
poured into the lavel [L. in labclhwih and stirred about. 
Ibid., Skim the lavel [L, conca decapulettir\. 

+ Lavell. Obs. The epiglottis. 

1530 Palsgr. 237/2 Lavell that standeth in the myddes of 
the throte, alovette. 1847 Halliwkll, Lavell, the flap that 
covers the top of the windpipe. Still used in Devon. 
LaveTlan. Sc. A kind of weasel (Jam.). 

1684 Sibbald Scot. Illnstr. II. m. 11 Lavellan, Animal In 
Catbanesia frequens. 1771 Pennant lour Scotl. in 1769 


(t774] 1 7 5 j I' enquired here after the Lavellan, which, from 
description, I suspect to be the Water Shrew Mouse. 

Lavement (te’-vpnent). [a. B'. lavement, f. 
laver to wash ; cf. LavaMEnt.J 
, 1- The action of washing, or cleansing, rare. 

1630 Ashmoi.k Ckym. Collect. 23 In the fourth distillation 
follows the Lavement. 1891 Corah. Mag, Mar. 323 Those 
down below pause in the lavement of their hands. 

2 . Med. An injection. 

*794 IJ- W ili.iams). Crying Ep. to Ceil. Mack 18 -Bring 
a hot lavement, and infuse it Mack. 1825 W. Hkbekdkn 
tr. Cicero's Lett, to Atticns x. 13 He ordered them to come 
again the next day, as he. .was taking a lavement. 1872 
Lontemp. Rev. XXL 149 The application of lavements to 
women and children. 1876 Curling Dis. Rectum (ed. 4)48 
.they have regularly used the cold-water lavements, 
t La - vender, sbf Obs. Forms : 4-5 laven- 
dere, 4-6 lavendre, 5 lavan-, -en-, -under, 
-dyrs, 4- lavender. Also in contracted form 
Launder, [a. OF. lavandier masc., lavandiere 
fem. (rnod.F. lavandiere fern.) = Sp. lavandero 
masc., -era fem., l J g. lavandcira fern., It. lavandaio 
masc., lavandaja , lavandara fem., ad. late L. lavan- 
ddriies , -aria (whence OHG. laventari , ladantari 
‘fullp’i, i. lavanda (ori g. neut, pi. ‘things to be 
washed’, but in Kom. used as fem. sing. ; cf. It. 
lavanda washing), f. lavdre to wash : see Lave v. 

Cf, L. layandfiria neut. pi. (occurring once) ‘ things to 
be washed’. For the formation cf. also med.L. referenda - 
rius.\ 

A washerwoman, laundress, -\- Formerly also 
{rarely), a man who washes clothes, a washerman. 

[« 1300 Citron. PetroburgA Camden No. 47) 122. Da catallis 
Johann s le Lavatidere, fugitive] a 13x0 in Wright LyricP. 
xv. 49 Prude wes ray plowe fere, Lecherie my lavendere, 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 358 Enuye . . is lauender In 
the grete court alway. £1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.i 2328 The 
lauenders she saw in the lloode, Ful besilie washing a shert. 
£1479 Harding Citron, exem. ii. Ladies faire.with their 
geniilwomen Chamberers also and lauenders. a 1483 in 
Houselt. Ord. (1790) 85 Of the whiche soape the seyde 
clhrke spicers shalle take allowaunce in his dayly dockette 
by the recorde of the seide yeoman lavender. 1301 Will of 
Weuiyngtm '(Somerset Flo.', My lavendre KateryneGybl.es. 
a 1536 Will of P' cess Catharine in Strype Reel. Mem. I. 
App. Ixjx. X70, I ordain that my lavander be paid of that 
which is due unto her. 1367 in Chalmers Mary (18187 177 
Lauandrie. Margaret Balcomie, iauander. 

Lavender (lse-vendar), sb.~ and a. Forms: 
3-6 lavendre, 5 lavendere, 6-7 lavander, 6- 
lavender. Also 6 Sc. lavand. [a. AF .lavendre 
(OB'. *lavandre , whence mod. Prov. alebandro) 
for *lavendle:— med.L. lavendula, also lavandula, 
livendula, livendola (io-nth c. in Goetz Corf. 
Gil. Latin. III. 629/5), Lvindola, lavindnla ; cf. 
It. lavendola (Diez ; not in Diets.), Sp. lavandula 
(in Diets, only as a botanical name) ; also F. la- 
vande (cited from Christine de Pisan, 14-rcth c.), 
It., Sp. Luanda. The med.L. lavendula was taken 
into OHG. or early MUG. as laveudla (in MSS. of 
12th c. ; setAltd. Clossen III. 105), whence M BIG. 
and early mod.G. lavendel{e, lobendel, lobengele, \ 
laitbangel, lavandel, lavander , lafander ; the stand- 
ard .form in Ger., Du,, Sw., Da. is now lavendcl. 

The current hypothesis is that med.L. lavendula is a cor- 
rupt form of lavandula, a dim. of the shorter word which 
appears in It. as lavanda isee above). This is commonly 
identified with It. lavanda ‘ washing ’, the supposition being 
that the name refers to the use of the plant either for per- 
fuming baths (so_ already in 16th c. writers or as laid among 
freshly washed linen (see 2 below). But on the ground of 
sense-development this does not seem plausible; a word 
literally meaning ‘ washing’ would hardly without change of 
form come to denote a non-essential adjunct to washing. 
Besides, the earliest form appears to be livendula ; if this 
could be connected with L. livere to be livid or bluish, the 
sense would be appropriate, but the formation is obscure; 
M. Paul Meyer suggests, as a possibility, that the original 
form may have been 'llvindnla for *lividnla, f. Itvidus , 
Livid. (A med.L. word of about the same date and of app. 
similar form is calendula marigold.) It is not certain that 
the word has not changed its application, as in early glosses 
livendula, lavendula, are given as synonymous with saut- 
sitens and amaracus, winch properly mean * marjoram ’; 
but plant-names were applied often very loosely. The lt. 
lavanda, F. lavand e, would seem to be a back-formation 
from med.L. lavandula.\ 

A. sb. 

1 . The plant lavandtda vera (N.O. Labiatse), a 
small shrub with small pule lilac-coloured flowers, 
and narrow oblong or lanceolate leaves; it is a 
native of the south of Europe and Northern Africa, 
but cultivated extensively in other countries for its 
perfume. Also applied, usually with defining wed, 
to the two other species of Lavandula , L. Spica 
(distinguished as French lavender and f Lavender 
spike), and L. Starhas (formerly + Lavender gentle). 

Oil of lavender, the essentia! oil obtained by distillation 
of the blossoms ML. vera, used in medicine anti perfumery. 
An inferior kind is obtained from the two other species, and 
is used in making varnishes and for other industrial pur- 
poses; that from L. Spica is called ‘oil of spike’. 

£1263 Voc, Plants in Wr. Whicker 557/9 Lauendula , 
lauendre. c 1440 Prontp, Pam. 290/1 Lavendere, herbe, 
Lavendula. c 1450 A tphita • Anecd. Oxon.) 92/1 Lavendula , 
gall, et angl. lauendre. 1330 Palsgr. 237/2 Lavendre an 
herbe, lauende. 1338 Turner Libcllvs, Lavender , pseudo- 
, , nardits. £1330 LLOYD Treas. Health (1385) JLj, Take 


of lauender gentle .5. & a half. 1370 Saiir. Poems Reform, 
xv. 9 Thow Lauand, lurk; thow time, be tint ; 'Tliow 
Margelene, swaif. 1373 Bakkt A iv., Lauander. . lancnduld. 
XS77 8. Googk Hercsiiach’s Hush. (1586) 66 Lavender is 
called in l.atine Lavanda or Lavendula. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
11 Ixxxvi. 264 Lauender is of two sortes, male and female. 
7597 Gerardk Herbal n. clxxix. (1633' 584 Lavender Spike 
is called in Latine Lavendula. 1611 Siiaks. Mint. T. iv. 
iv. 104 Here’s flowres for you: Hot Lauender, Mints, 
Sauory, mariorum. a 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. lit. vi. 
280 The Seeds of Lavander kept a little warm and moist, 
will turn into Moths. 1751 Hill Hist. Mat. Med. 424 
Lavender has at all times been famous as a cephalic, nervous, 
and uterine medicine. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xvi. (1813) 
268 Lavender .. is for its pleasant aromatic scent found in, 
most, gardens. 1839 Gullick & Tiwns Paint. 209 The 
English oil of lavender, or the inferior foreign oil of spike 
(a larger species of lavender 1, is preferred in enamel painting. 

b. Applied to certain other plants. Sea Laven- 
der, Statue Limonium ; also called f Marsh Laven- 
<afe7‘(obs.), Lavender Thrift. ■fLavender of Spain 
- Lavender cotton. 

X530 Palsgr; 237/2 Lavendre of Spaygne, ciprcs. 1397 
Gehakde Herbal H.Txxxvit. § 2. 333 The people neere the 
sea side where it groweth do call it Marsh Lauander, and ,. 
Sea Lauander. 1760 J. Lee lutrod. Bot. App. 316 Sea . 
Lavender, Static/. 1837 Macgtu.ivray Withering's Brit. 
Plants (ed. 4) 154 S[ta//ce] Limonium, Lavender ’Thrift. 

2 . The flowers and stalks of Lavandula vera, 
placed among linen or other clothes in order to 
preserve them from moths when they are to be 
stored for some time. To lay up) in lavender', 
(a) to lay aside carefully for future use ; [b) slang , i 
to pawn ; (c) to put out of the way of doing harm, 
as a person by imprisoning him or the like. 

1384 Stanford Chnrchm. Acc. in Antiquary XVII. 2x0 h 
It. lavender for the cburche clothes. 1589 Nashe Prep 
Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 8 Bought at the deerest though > 
they smell of the Triplets lauander halfe a yeere after. 1592 
Greene Upst. Courtier (1871) 34 He is ready to lend the 
loser money upon rings .. or any other good pawn, but the 
poor gentleman pays so dear for the lavender it is laid up 
in, that [etc.]. 1603 Chapman, etc. Eastw. Ho. G 2, Good 

faith rather then thou shouldest pawne a rag more il’e lay 
my ladiship in lauender, If I knew where. 1628 Earle 
Microcosm., Yng. rave Preacher (Arb.) 23 He. .ha’s a iest 
still in lauender for Bellarmine. a 1639 Wotton Let. to 
Walton in Reliq. (1651) 512 Yours hath lyen so long by me 
(as it were in lavender) without an answer. 1648 Petit. 
East. Assoc. 9_It is the duty of a State to lay him [the 
king] solemnly in such kind of Lavender as grows in the 27 
of Deuteronomy, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Loyd - 
■up-in Lavender, when any Cloaths or other Moveables are 
pawn’d or dipt for present Money. 1822 Scott Nigel xxiii, ■ 
Lowestoffe is laid up in lavender only for having shown you 
the way into Alsatia. 1826 — Mai. Malagr. ii, The orna- 
ments are redeemed from the pawn-brokers, worn perhaps on 
the Sunday, and returned to lavender ias the phrase goes) 1 
on the next Monday. 1838 T hackeray Virgin. I. xxxiih 
258 What woman . . has not the bridal-favours and raiment 
stowed away, and packed in lavender, in the inmost cup- 
boards of her heart? 1888 Academy 18 Feb. 111/3 The old ‘ 
maid . , with her little romance carefully preserved in the 
lavender of memory. 

8, The colour of lavender-flowers, a very pale 
blue with, a trace of red. 

1882 Garden 16 Dec. 533/3 Chrysanthemums, .. Fee 
Rageuse, a large recurved, flower, .colour white tinted with 
lavender. 1886 Fenn Master Ceremonies i, They were of 
richest purple, failing into lavender and grey. 

4 . alt fib. and Comb., as lavender-growing', 
lavender-blue, -brown, -grey, -scented adjs. ; la- 
vender-sugar, a sweetmeat medicated with 
lavender. • : 

1796 Kirwan Eteiu. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 28 *Lavender blue— blue 
with a mixture of grey, and a shade of red. 1813 Sketches 
Charac. (ed. 2) 1. 218 Spangled crape petticoat, with' 
“lavender brown train. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Counex. 
Phys. Sci. xix. (1849) 181 Visible rays of a “lavender grey, 
colour. 1900 Daily News 28 Aug. 5/1 Some persons find 
“lavender-growing very profitable. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 
4 Merck. I, ii. 60 Linen “lavender-scented. 18x0 Splendid 
Follies 1 . 19 Hand “lavender-sugar to the old man. 

B. adj. Of the colour of lavender-flowers (see 
A. 3). Also in Comb. 

1882 Garden 20 May 354/3 Clematises.. with flowers of a 
delicate lavender shade. 1883 Congregationalist Nov. 900 
He moved on, with springy step, wearing lavender kid 
gloves. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. Refonner\ 1801) 162 
The lavender-kid-wearing tribe of modern youth. *897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 341 Obanjo evidently thought 
him too much of a lavender-kid -glove gentleman to deal 
with bush trade. 

La-vender, v. [f. La vendees/. 2 ] tram. Toper- 
fume with, lavender ; to put lavender among (linen'. 

1820 Keats Eve St, Agues xxx, In blanched linen, smooth, 
and lavender'd. 1839 H. Rogers Ess. II. iii. 148 The word 
‘ stench ’ is lavendered over into ‘ unpleasant effluvia ’, or an 
1 ill odour a 1843 Hood Two Peacocks o/Bedfont xxv, The 
solemn clerk goes lavender’d and shorn. 1874 M. Collins 
Transmigr. 111. i. 3, I lay there, amid lavendered linen, 
1873 Tennyson Q. Mary in. V, It shall be all my study for 
one hour To rose and lavender my horsiness. 1893 M. Gray 
Last Sentence 1. v. Snowy linen lavendered by the young 
bride’s own hands. 

Ii Used (after Lavender r/.l) for Launder v. i, 

1843 Willis New Mirror (Cent,), The smell of soap, from 
the lavendering in the back-yard, : 

La-vender co-tton. A name for Ground 
cypress ( Santolina Lhameecyparissas) ; formerly 
confused with Artemisia Abrotanon or maritima. ; 

1330 Palsgr. 237/2 Lavendre cotten, cipres. *538 Turner 
Libellus, Lavender cotton, Absinthium. 1577 B; Googb 
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Hernbach’s HusbAi^ZS) 66 b, Lavender cotten,.. some call it 
. . Santonia and female Sothernewood. 1579 LanGham Card. 
Health (1633) 349 Lauender cotton, or garden Cypers, 
drunke with wine, is good against all poyson & venom : it 
is _the female kind of Sothernwood. 1741 Compl. Ham- 
Piece 1. i. 37 Lavender-Cotton, . . Camomile, Lavender-tops 
. .of each of these Herbs a small Handful. 1882 Garden 
17 June 427 '1 As edging plants . . Lavender Cotton. 

La vendsr-wa:ter. A perfume compounded, 
with alcohol and ambergris, from the distilled 
flowers of lavender. 

1563 Hyll Art Garden, (1503) 99 Distil it in a limbek of 
glas . . into which put a little Lauender water & peper. 
1758 J. S Le Drai/’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 294 They bathed 
the Part with Lavender Water, a 1863 Thackeray Fits- 
Boodle's Prof. Rlisc. Wks. IV. 21 What a line odour of 
lavender-water ! 

+ Laven&ry. 06 s. Forms : 4-5 lavendrye, 

5 -drjy, 6 lavandrie. [ad. OF. lawn laven- 
der ie, f. lavandier Lavender ri. 1 ] a. =Launjdhy 
1 ; b. = Laundry 2 ; c. —Laundress s 6 . x. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 182 panne wit he some tyine 
Labory in a lauendrye. 1393 /bid. C. xvu. 330 And kiuep 
hem in f>e lauandrie. a 1483 Liber Niger in House h. Ord, 
(1790 85 Office of Lavendrey, two yeomen;.. and if there 
he a Queene in housholde. then there be weomen lavendvyes 
for the chambre, warderobe, &c. 1567 [see Lavender sb.lj. 
Lavendulan (lavemdullan). Min. Also -ane. 
[Named by Breithaupt, 1837 ; f. mod.L. lavendala 
lavender + -an.] Arseniate of copper with cobalt, 
of a lavender- blue colour. 

1844 Dana Min. 527 Lavendulan. .Fuses easily before the 
blowpipe. 1872 Neviu. Catal. Min. 144 Erythrite . . var. 
Lavendulane. 1892 Dana Min. 814 Lavendulan .. Occurs 
with cobalt and other ores. 

Lave’Xldulite. Min. [f. as prec. ■)■ -ITE.] - prec. 
1878 Mineral. Mag. II. 101 Lavendulite occurs in large 
blocks of coball ore. 

Lave met. [Of unknown origin ; cf. Laji met, 
lam-net (s. v. Lam w.).] (See quot. 1883.) 

1875 Buckland Log-hk. 346 Three fishermen were standing 
waiit deep.. working their lave nets. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, 
Catal. .ed. a) 125 Lave Net . . used in the estuary to take 
salmon on the sands in the shallow water. 1894 Wes tin. 
Gaz. 30 July 8/2 On Thursday Mr. Heavy Cadogan, with 
a lave net, caught in the same water a young shark. 

Lavemite (larvenait). Alin. [Named by 
Brogger, 1885, from the Laven (Sw. I.&ven) islands, 
where it was found.] Silicate of zirconium, found 
in brown monoclinic crystals. 

1886 A nter, fritl. Sci. Ser. in. XXXI. 230 LSvenite is a 
mineral of chestnut brown to yellowish color, 

Lavemtime (larventin). [Corruption of Levan- 
tine.] A trade name for a mixture of silk and 
cotton. In some mod. Diets. 

Laver vai), sbA Also 1 labor, [a. L. layer.] 

■[ 1 . A water-plant mentioned by Pliny ; — Gr, 

ctiov. 06 s. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 254 Decs wyrt be man sion & oSrum 
naman laber nemneb byfl cenned on wsetum stowum. 1562 
Turner Herbal 11. 32 Sion otherwise called lauer is found 
in waters with a fat buslieryght vp with brode levies. x6ot 
Holland Pliny II 255 The roots., are as effectual in this 
case as green Lauer [margin, Water cresses], 

2 . From the 17th c. applied by writers to various 
marine algae, and now used as a trade or culinary I 
name for the edible species. Purple laver, Por- 
fhyra laciniata. Green laver, Viva lalissima and 
Ulva lactuca. 

1611 CoTGR., Herbe marine , Slanke, Wrake, Lauer, Sea- 
grasse. 1732 Arbuthnqt Rules of Diet 257 Laver, which is 
the Lad tua Marina or Sea-Lettuce. 1766 Anstey Bath 
Guide v. 32 Fine potted Laver, fresh Oysters, and Pies! 

1 343 Statist. Acc. Scot VII. 400 The Ulva lalissima which 
makes a pickle called 1 laver is found on the coast. 1847 
Sir J. C. Ross Voy.S Seas II. 266 The green, pink, and 
purple lavers of Gveat Britain may be readily recognized. 
2894 Daily 'Mews 1 Dec. 5/4 Laver is now in full season, 
and is best imported straight from Ireland. 

altnb, 1873 M. Collins Squire Siichester I. xv. 191 You 
don’t get moor mutton with not laver sauce every day. 

Laver (l<?"vai), sbf Forms: 4-6 lavor, la- 
vour ( e, 5 lavowre, lavre, lavyre, lawore, -owre, 
-orre, Sc. levare, 5-6 Sc. lavar, 6 Sc. lawer, 
lawarfe, ( dial, le.yver), 5- laver. [a. OF. la- 
veoir , lavur :~L. lavatdrium : see Lavatory.] 

1 . A vessel, basin, or cistern for washing ; in early 
use, chiefly a wash-hand-basin or a water-jug, 
usually of metal ; occas. a pan or bowl for water, 
irrespective of its purpose. Now only poet, or 
rhetorical. ^ Also applied to the piscina, and to 
the lavatory in a monastic cloister. 

<11386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 287 Assen, oxen, liors, and 
houndes, . been assayd at diuerse sroundes, Bacyns, lauours, 
er that men hem bye. c 1394 P. PI Crede 196 pan kam I to 
pat cl oh ter . . it was. , Wip lauoures of fatun louelyche 
y-greithed. <11400 Oct anion 1299 Lauor and basyn t hey 
gon callcj To wassehe and aryse. 1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 
46 Also iij. basc[i]mts, . .with ij. lauerus. C1460J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 23a j)y Ewry horde with basons & lauour, 
watur hoot 8c gold, eche ober to alay. 1483 Act 1 Rick. I/I, 
e, 12 § a That no merehaunt Straungier .. brynge into this 
Realme . . Clmfynge disshes hangynge lavers [etc.]. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 442 b/i He wesxheth his handes at the 
pyscyne or lauer for this y‘ no thynge of the Sacramente ne 
may abyde at his handes, 1487 Will of Laurence (Somerset 
Ho.), A water laver for the fyu 1488 Inv. R, Wardr. (1813) 
10 Item a levare of silver ouregilt with a cover. 1507 Pilton 
Churchw, Acc. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 53 Item j basen and 


j lauer of laten. 1349 Compl. Scot. Ep. to Q. Mary 7 He 
gart delyuir to the said pure man . . ane goldin vattir lauar. 
1552-3 Inv. Ch. Goods , Staff, in Ann. Lichfield (1863) IV. 

31 A handbell, a crosse of wodde, a surples, and a lavor. 
1557-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 715 In factura unius 
husdi pro le lavers, 8 d. 1579 Langiiam Card. Health (1633) 
514 Wash thy bands in a lauer, wlierin is put some Sage. 
1593 Rites of Dark. (Surtees) 70 Within the Cloyster Garth 
. . was a fair Laver or Conditt. 1598 Florio, Vacite, a basen 
to wash hands in, a lauer. 1605 Timme Qversit. 1. xiii. 58 
Vulcan washed Phoebus in the same lauer. 1647 A. Ross 
Mysi. Poet. xvi. (1648) 388 In her temple at Cumae .. 
Justin Martyr saw tbe three lavers where she used to 
wash her self. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 1 82 With copious water 
the bright vase supplies A silver laver, of capacious size. 
Ibid. hi. 558 Young Aretus .. Brought the full laver o’er 
their hands to pour. 1864 Tyssen Ch. Bells of Sussex 11 
[The Bell-founders’ arms.] A chevron between three lavers. 

b. Used to render V ulg. labrum , Heb. nvo kiyydr, 
applied to tbe large brazen vessel for the ablutions 
of the priests, mentioned in the descriptions of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle and of the Temple of Solomon. 

1535 Coverimlk Exod. xxx. 18 Thou shalt make a brasen 
lauer.. to wash. — 1 Kings vii. 39 The lauer set he before 
on the righte hande towarde the south. 1647 R. Baillie 
Anabupfism 166 The laver. , was not of the capacity for one 
man to bath. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace 4 Truth (1S75) 

46 NicoHemus, as a teacher in Israel, should have been 
looking for the antitype of temple and laver. 

c. The basin of a fountain. Obs. exc. arch. 

1604 Dekker King's Entcrtainm. E 3 b, Some prettie 

disiatinee from them an artificiall Lauer or Fount was 
erected. 1645 Evelyn Diary _ 18 Jan., Many stately foun- 
taines. .casting water into antiq lavors. 1664 Pepys Diary 
14 June, A mighty fine, cool place it is, with a great laver 
of water in the middle. 1670 Blount Glossogr., Laver, 
a Pond or washing place. 1825 Longf. Spirit Poetry 14 
Where the silver brook, From its full laver, pours the white 
cascade. 

2. iransf. and fig. The baptismal font; the spiritual 
‘washing’ of baptism; in wider sense.anyspiritually 
cleansing agency. After Gr. Kovrpbv iraKryyevtaias 
Tit. iii. 5 : cf. Lav acre. 

1340 Ayenb. 162 pet oper ping is zope ssrifte pet is pet 
lauor huer he him ssel ofte wesse. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton) 1. xiii. (1859) 9 Eke thenne hit sheweth that he 
hath this lauure desalowid. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Private Baptism, This holesome lauer of regeneracion. 
1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 29 Seeyng that Baptime is 
called the Lauer of newe birth. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus ii. 14 This is the onely fonntaine opened to the 
house of Dauid for Sinne and Vncleaimesse, this is the 
onely lauer of the Church. 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral 
Mon, 59 At whose hands he receiued the lauer of baptisme. 
1670 Moral State Eng. 2 Baptism is the Lavre of Regenera- 
tion. <21684 Leighton Whs. (1835.1 L 115 No other laver 
can fetch it out but the Sprinkling of 'The Blood of Jesus 
Christ. 1846 Keble Lyra Inuoc. (1873) 49 Christ’s Laver 
bath refreshing power. 

f 3. A process or mode of ablution. Obs. 

1671 L, Addison W. Barbary Em. 148 All the Musalmim of 
the Alcoran use washing in a mystic signification of internal 
purity, and . . the soul receives the benefit of their corporeal 
Lavors, 1671 Milton Samson 1727 And from the stream 
With lavevs pure and cleansing herbs wash off The clotted j 
gore, a 1684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 303 No other i 
Laver can do it, no water, but that fountain opened for sin. 
4 . attrib. \ 

1660 Act 12 Chas. //, c. 4 Schedule s .v. Brass, Brass of 
Laver Cocks the pound j. s. iv d. 

La’ver, sb.Z Her. [? For ^lever-cutter (alluding 
to the name Leversedge ') : see Lever, iris-plant.] 

A coulter or ploughshare when used as a bearing. 
Also laver cutler. 

1828-40 in Berry Encycl. Herald. T, (whence in recent 
Diets.) 1894 Parker's Gloss. Her, s.v. Plough, Argent, a 
chevron between three laver cutters (or ploughshares, also 
called scythe blades) sable — Leversedge, eo. Chester. 

+ La’ver, *z. Obs. rare— *. ? = Blabber a. 

1598 Mahston Pygmal. xv. [v.] 75 Let his [the hound’s] 
lauer lip Speake in reproch of Natures workmanship. 

t La - ver,w. Obs. [f. Laverjt/l^] intr. To bathe. 
7607 Walkington Opt, Glass 37 With surfets tympany he 
ginning swell All wan eft lavers in Saint Buxtons well. 

Larer, obs. form of Lather v. 

Laveraeke, -cok, -oe,k, -ok(ke : see Lark sb. i 
Laverd, obs. form of Lord. 

Lavic (la-vik), a. [f. Lava + -ic. Cf. F. la- 
vi<]ue .] Of or pertaining to lava, 

1835 For. Q. Rev. XV. 82 The three volcanic periods 
termed by geologists trachytic, basaltic, and lavic. 

t Lavi-dman. Obs. rare- 1 , [prob. from Celtic 
Cornish ; cf. ‘ Visnan , vidnan, a sand lance or sand 
eel’ {West Cormv. G'Zo.tr.).] A fish of some kind. 

1606 Act 3 fas. I, c.12 For taking of Herring, Pilchards, 
Sprats or Lauydnyan. 

Laving vbl, sb. [f. Lave v . * + -ingL] 

The action of the vb. LavkI in various senses; 
f baling; washing. Also attrib., laving-bowl, a 
baling bowl or scoop. 

*758 R. B’annande I user, St. Helen’s, Abingdon in Leland 
Jtiu. 11769) VII. 80 Then the strenghe of the stremeastoned 
them strong®, In labor and lavyng moche money was lore. 
* 484 -$ Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 649, vij lavyng bollez. 
*611 Florio, Lauatura, a washing, a lauing. 

Laving (IP’virj [f. Lave w.i + -ing 2,] 
Tha t laves in various senses ; ■f flowing, washing, 
purifying ; bathing (in quot. intr.). 



lay with lauande teres. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 280 As I rose 
out of the laving stream. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. it. xxiv, 
Thus bending o’er the vessel’s laving side, To gaze on Dian's 
wave-reflected sphere. 

+ Lavish., sb. Obs. Forms : 5 lavas, 6 lavess(e, 
lavasse, lavish, [a. O F. lavasse , lavache, deluge of 
rain. Cf. OF. lavis torrent (of words).] Profusion, 
excessive abundance, extravagant outpouring or 
expenditure ; prodigality, lavishness. Phr. to make 
lavish. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 364/2 Ther was no lauas in their 
speclie ne euylle. 1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices (1540) 

11, 101 The other large lauesse is appropried as to flatterers 
of the commen people. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vii. 

86 b, Dooest thou see this woman . . makyng lauasse of hir 
precious perfumed oynctemente. 1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. 
Faith X17 They ryot not in lauish, hut liue in fasting. 1583 
Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 40 If euerie brooker would 
deale thus, their would not so many false knaues bring 
them such lauish of stollen goods, as they do. 1589 Nashe 
Introd. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 8 The sweete sadetie of 
eloquence, which the lauish of our copious Language maie 
procure. C1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris xxiv. 102 He 
loves me . . that makes most lavish of his blood. 1597 
J, Payne Royal Exch. 11 You shall surely answere ana 
make accowmpte for the lavess and misspendinge of your 
maysters goods. 

Lavish, (lrn-vij), a. Forms : 5-6 lavas, lavage, 

6 laves, laveis, lavaige, Sc. lawags, lavash, 6 - 
lavish. [f. Lavish 47 ).] 

1. a. With refeience to speech : Unrestrained, 
effusive; esfi. in phrase lavish of {one's) tongue. 
Now only as contextual use of 2 . 

1485 Eliz. C’tess Surrey in Poston Lett. No. 886 III. 323 
They have not ben of that disposicion to be lavas of theyr 
tungys, whan they had moore cause of booldnes than they 
have nowe. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 245/1 [Though 
many confessors are] in al other thing so light and laues of 
theyr tong, .yet finde we neuer . . cause giuen of complaint, 
through .. secretes vttred . .by tlieconfessoure. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 114 ‘Trow Je ’, be said, ‘for 3our speiking 
so proude, Or lichtlie langnge bayth lawage and loude, . . 
That I dar nocht to my purpois proceid’. 1594 1st Pt. 
Contention 1. i. 25 Th’ excessiue loue I beare vnto your 
Grace, Forbids me to be lauish of my tongue. 1675 Tra- 
herne Chr. Ethics 4x5 How do old men even dote into 
lavish discourses of the beginning of their lives. 1701 Rowe 
Ambit. Step-Moth, n. ii. 7 6r, 1 bore his lavish Tongue. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 284 But why on Time so lavish is 
my song? 1807 Crabbe Birth of flattery 264 The lavish 
tongue shall honest truths impart. 

f b. Of conduct or disposition : Unrestrained, 
impetuous ; loose, wild, licentious. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, tv. iv. 64 When Meanes and lauish 
Manners meete together. 1605 — Macb. 1. ii. 57 Curbing 
his lauish spirit. 1634 Milton Comns 465 When lust.. by 
leud and lavish act of sin, Lets in defilement to the inward 
parts. 1640 Quarles Enchirid. lit. 28 If he be given to 
lavish Company, endeavour to stave him off with lawfull 
Recreations. 

+ c. Extravagant or ‘wild ’ in speculation. Obs. 

1S93 J. Edwards Auth, O. 4- M. Test. 252 If.. Ihave 
shewed my self arbitrary and lavish in some of the deriva- 
tions. 

2. a. Expending or bestowing without stint or 
measure ; unboundedly liberal or profuse ; prodigal. 
Const • of in. In early use often : Wasteful, extrava- 
gant. 

c 1475 Cath. Angl. 2x0 (Add. MS.) Lavage, firodigus. 
1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 54 He is so laueis, the 
stocke beginneth to droope. 1548-67 Thomas Hal. Diet., 
Discipatrici, lauage woman, they that will spend out of 
reason. 7553 CRi.MALDECiVm/s Offices 1.(1558) 21 Lauisher 
than their goods wil beare. 1565 Golding Ovid’s Met. 180 
The lauas earth doth yeeld you plenteously Most gentle 
foode, &c. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Eplst. 240 Lest you be 
carefull in keeping.. or to prodigall and lavash in wasting 
them. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 111. ii. 39 Had I so lauish 
of my presence beene, So common hackney'd in the eyes 
of men. 1597 Hooker Reel. Pol, v. Ixv, § 20 The liberall 
harted man is . . by the iudgement of the miserable lauish. 
1605 Play St why in Simpson Sck. Shaks, (1878) I. 262, 
I ever fear’d that my courageous brother . . would be too 
lavish of his person. 1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea 11. 
vii. (1652) 276 You often tell 3’our lavish wasting servants, 
they will be glad of a crust before they dye. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. vn. 76 Lavish Nature laughs, and strows her 
Stores around. 1710 Hearne Collect . ( 0 . H. S.) III. 51 
When we are so lavish of our Money upon Trifles. *1763 
Shenstone Elegies i. 17 The mourner, lavish of his tears. 
179X Boswell Johnson (1816) IV. 482, 1 have not been lavish 
of useless letters. 1824 W. Irving T, Trav. I. 113 His 
bounty _was lavish and open-handed. 1849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps iv. § 3. 97 In this respect Nature is sparing of her 
highest, and lavish of her less, beauty. 1867 Freeman 
Norm, Cotiq, 11876) I. iv. 152 The people thus formed .. 
were, .the most lavish in gifts to holy places, 

b. Expended, bestowed, or produced in unstinted 
profusion ; profuse, abundant. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 220 He writeth to Dionysius. . 
and alies, to leave off their lavash cheare and delicates. 1603 
Shaks. Meas.for M. ii. ii. 24 Let her haue needfull hut not 
lauish meanes. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 423 The low’ring 
Spring, with lavish Rain, Beats down the slender Stem and 
bearded Grain. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Youngypxs. IV. 277 
His three Plays all concluded witlx lavish suicide. 1832 
Tennyson Eleanors 12 Thou wert nursed in some delicious 
land Of lavish lights, and floating shades. 1848 W. H 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. II, 446 He . . received 
him at Neuilly with lavish marks of regard. 1883-4 
O’Donovan Story Mere ii. 26 He wore a silk tunic, .with 
lavish gold embroidery. 

3. dial. Of grass or wheat : Rank, overgrown. 

c 1730 Poynter MS. Gloss, in N. 4 Q. Ser. vi. VIII. 45 
Lavage, rank. 1842 Pulman Sketches (1871) in The grass 




LAVISH. 

is too lavidge. 1844 Barnes Poems Rural Life Gloss., 
Lavish, rank. ‘ That wheat is lavish.' 

Ii&visll (lse-vif), v. Also 6 lavesse. [f. La- 
vish a. j 

1. intr. To be lavish, *[ a. To be profuse in ex- 
pense ; to plunge into (excess). Also to lavish it. 
Obs. b. To be lavish of words ; to exaggerate. 
Obs, C. Of rain : To pour along in torrents, rare. 

1567 Matlkt Gr. Forest 105 He, fearing the Female to 
lauish and to be no sparer of such vittailes as they haue 
..stenteth the Female. 1S13 R. Cawdrby Table Alplt., 
Lavish, to spend extraordinarily. 1614 D. Dyke Myst. Self- 
deceiving xdii. 274 The Scripture saith not the minister may 
luxuriously lauish it, but onely line of the altar. 1623 
Cooke Pope Joan 69 You lauish when you talke of 400. 
yeares after. For I haue prooued vnto you alreadie, by 
the bookes that are yet extant, that it was knowne sooner. 
*623 Bp. Mountagu App. Csesarzsq S. Aug. in commending 
him did not lavish at all, where he saith, that he was , . 
viagui nominis [etc.]. 1642 J. Ball A asm. Canne 1. 54 You 
lavish somewhat when you say without limitation [etc.]. 

1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4 T. 162 His Father dying soon, 

. . he . . lavishes into Excesses not approved of. 1830 Galt 
Laurie T. m. iii. (1849) 90 The rain came lavishing along 
as if the windows of heaven were opened. 

2. trans. To bestow, deal out, distribute, or spend 
profusely and recklessly; also with away , out. 
Const, in, on or upon, rarely to. 

a. with material object. Also, to shed (blood) 
in profusion. 

1342 Udall tr. Erasmus' Apophth. 135 Those personcs, 
who of a ryottousnesse did prodigally Iauesse out and 
waste their substaunce . . vpon cookes, or reuellers [etc.]. 
1392 Nobody # Hornet), in Simpson Sch. Shahs. (1878) 1 , 

28s Helpe us to lavish our abundant treasures In masks, 
sports, revells, riots, and strange pleasures. 1611 ilium 
Isa. xlvi, 6 They lauish gold out of the bagge. 1630 W. 
Brough Sacr Trine. (1659) 407 Shall all be lavished away 
that should be so laid out?. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's 
l)tf. Pop xii. 229 That he might . . lavish out in one House, 
the Riches and Wealth .. of three Nations. 1713 Addison 
Cato 11. i, We lavish d at our deaths the blood of thousands. 
a 1713 Burnet Chon Time {1724) I. 243 Money, which she 
lavished out in a most profuse vanity. 1788 Burke IV. 
Hastings Wks, 18421 1 . 143 That excessive salat ies and emolu- 
ments. .ha\e been lavished by the said Warren Hastings to 
sundry individuals. 1798 Campaigns 1793-4 I. I. ix. 92 
’Twas a pity brave men should be lavish'd away. 1820 W 
Irving Sketch Bk. 11 . 156 The children ., lavish all their 
holyday money in toys. 1831 D. G. Mitchell Fresh 
Clean. 129 The savings of the week are lavished upon the 
indulgences of Sunday. 

b. with immaterial object. 

1581 Sidney Apoi. Poetrie. (Arb) 67 But I haue lauished 
out too many wordes of this play matter. 1021 Quarles 
Esther m. E 3 b. Kach Virgin keepes her turne, and ail the 
night They lewdly lauish in the Kings delight. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 11. xxxiv. (1840) 95 Pity it is that any 
pity should be lavished on them. 1653 tr, Hales' Dissert, 
de pace iv. 19 Is it credible that he will lavish out so 
excellent gifts . . on men depraved with so many errors. 
1672 Dryden Con 7. Granada 1. i, Ev’ry Life You lavish 
thus, in this intestine Strife, a 1704 T, Brown Praise 
Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 100 Lavishing your favours. 1783 
W. Harris in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 401 His good 
nature . . was lavished away on those .who had least pre- 
tence to his favour, 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W xxi, To see 
her lavish some kind looks upon my unfortunate son. 1843 
Ford Haitdbk Spain 1. 50 [Nature] lavishes .. her fairest 
charms where most unseen. 1836 H. Rogers Ess, II. viii. 
368 No end of controversy has been lavished on the 
philosopher's precise view. 1861 J. M artinuau Ess. 11869) 

II. 400 The blind force of instinctive life.. Plato treats with, 
none of the admiration lavished on it by Mr. Cailyle. 

Hence X»a'visb.er, one who lavishes. 

16x1 Cotgr., Gaspilleitr, a spend-all, .. Iauisher. a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. it. i. § 8 (1622) 189 God is not a Lauisher, 
hut a Dispenser of his blessings 1634 Sir M. Sandys Ess. 
209 Let those LavLhers then, that made the Covetous their 
\ cyders, Live so thriftily, as to pay their debts in their 
life time. 

Lavishing (laewijirj), vbl. sb. ff. Lavish v. + 
-iN&b] The action of the vb. Lavish, 

1373 Baret Alp, L 127 Lauishing or wastfull ryot. 1381 
Savile Tacitus , Hist.u. lxxxii. 1.1591) 101 A man ..fame 
against these lauishings to souldiers. 1812 Examiner 28 
Sept. 620/1 These . . sacrifices, and lavishing* of money, are 
. . to be attempted for not one single good. ,1850 M c Cosh ] 
Dir. Govt. in. i. 1x874 ■ 317 Love without justice is the mere 
lavishing of a weak affection. 

Lavishing (lse-vtfirj), ///. a. [f. Lavish v. + 
-!NG 2 .] That lavishes ; extravagant ; j- given to 
reckless or unrestrained behaviour. 

1398 Grhnewey Tacitus' Ann. iv. v. (1622)93 By reason 
of his owne lauishing toong. 1639 Howell Lex., Prop. 
Let. of Advice, Be wary of too costly and lavishing a Wife. 
Hence .La'visMugly adv. 

a 1583 A bp. Sandys Sen/i, xvi. 284 It is the wives dutie. . 
not lauish ingiy to wast or spoile their goods; but [etc]. 
1688 Bunvan Jems. Sinner Saved ( 1886) 71 To those that 
sinned not lavishingly. 1794 Hist, in Ann. Rey. 2% 1 It was 
. .a secret why the troops were paid for so lavishingly. 

Lavishly (loe'viJIij, adv. [f. Lavish a. 4 -ly 2 .] 
In a lavish manner. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixvi. 13 They lauisbly [L. 
fiUiliter ] force vpon God whatsoeuer comes at theire tunges 
etide. 1377 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 421 They could 
not but bee greatly offended, to see the Gentiles so 
lauisbly to vse the thinges prohibited. 1397 Shark. 2 Hen. 
IV, iv. ii. 57 Some about him haue too lauishly Wrested 
his meaning and Authorise. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows ti, 
vii. 142 What is violently or fraudulently gotten, will be 
lavishly spent, a 1656 Ussher A nn. vi, (1658) 354 So lavishly 
insulting over the fall of so great a person. 1769 Junius 
Lett. (1804) I. 29 Whether or no the man, who has praised 


him so lavishly, be himself deserving of praise. 2843 Gal- 
lenga Italy,! ast fy Pr. >1848) I. p. xxvii. They shed blood 
lavishly. 1836 Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 207 No praise 
of mine — . . however lavishly it was squandered — could 
possibly raise you in your own esteem. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cow]. (1876) II. vii. 33 If they took with one hand 
[they] gave lavishly with the other. 

Lavishment (lmwijment). Now rare. [f. 
Lavish v. + -ment.] The action of lavishing. 

1630 Lord Hist. Banians 44 Yet giuen to lavishment of 
their gettings, if they were not admonished by their Law, 
1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat, 273 This, .might 
..remain safe for a long time, without a lavishment of the 
health. 17x1 Suaftksb. Charac. (1737) III. Misc. tn. ii. 172 
Let us suppose him., without any apparent Luxury or 
Lavishment in his Manners. 18x4 Cary Dante, Hell xi. 47 
Whoe’er .. In reckless lavishment his talent wastes. 1839 
Bailey Rest us (1848) 311 To feel . .That hope, nor love, nor 
fear. .Can check the royal lavishment of life. 

Lavishriess (lac vijties). [f. Lavish a. + -ness,] 
f i. Absence of restraint, recklessness. Obs. 
c X477 Caxton Jason 141 And [Eson] shewde how he 
wolde punisshe his sons Iason for the lauesshenes of his 
body 1533 Brendk tr. Q. Curtins iv. 45 b, Ponishing with 
losse of lief, the lave.-nes of the tounge. 1333 Eden Decades 
72 marg, Hurt of lauyshenss of the tonge. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp, 11. Ad Sec. xii. 57 Lest as it happens 
in sudden joyes, the Iavislnies.se of his spirit should transport 
him to intemperance. 

2 . Unlimited bounty ; extravagance, prodigality. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. u. vii. 12 Riches .. First got with 
guile, . . And after spent with pride and lavishness. 1623 
Bingham Xenoph., Comp. Rom. j Mod, Wars X 3, Lest it 
might be consumed by their Cabin-mates in lauishnesse and 
idle expences. 1683 Blair Autobiog. vii, (1848) 93 My 
foolish lavishness gaue to his servant two Jacobuses. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 53 r 13 They . . scatter with a kind 
of wild desperation and affected lavishness. 1337 Ruskin 
Pol. /icon. A rt 12 The lav ishness of pride. 1839 IT F, Burton 
Centr, Afr. in Jrul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 213 The wondrous 
lavishness of Nature. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 5. 389 
The lavishness of a new wealth united with a lavishuess.of 
life, a love of beauty, of colour, of display, to revolutionize 
English dress, 

Lavolta (lav]Hla), sb. Obs. exc. arch. Also 6-7 
lavalto, -olto, levalto, -olto, (7 lovalto), angli- 
cized la volt, 6 - lavolta. [f. It. la the + volta turn] 

‘ A lively dance for two persons, consisting a good 
deal iii high and active bounds ’ (Narcs). Also 
transf. find fig. 

[1584 R. Scor Discov, IVitchcr. m. ii. 42 These .. night- 
dansiug witches brought out of Italic into France that 
danse which is called La volta.] c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon 
viii. (1630) D 4, And draw the Dolphins to thy louely Eyes, 
To dance Lauoltas in the purple streames. 1399 Marston 
Sco. Villanie ti. Ad rithmum 193 Come prettie pleasing 
symphonie of words .. And daunce Leuoltoes in my poesie. 
1600 S. N icholson Aco/astus (1876) 47 Behold the suime- 
beames fir thy Beauties sake, Dancing Lauoltoes on the 
liquid floare. 1603 J. Davies Microcosmos iGrosarti 94/1 In 
Matecheines, Lavolts, ami Burgamasks. 1627 B. Jonson 
Chlorida 1 16301 ti, Ixion . . does nothing but cut capreols . .and 
leades Lauoltos with the Lamiae. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 
i. xiii. 21 Mortality , . checks us in the frisks and levaltoes 
of our dancing blood. 1671 Crowne Juliana v. 49 His soul 
shall dance Levaltoes in the aire at the Queens wedding. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 6- P. 128 The busy Apes.. made 
strange Levaltoes with their hanging Brats from one Bough 
to another. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie in. xiv. 231 He 
first danced round her several times, .and executed his old 
lavolta of delight. 

+ LavoTta, v. Obs. exc. arch. In 6 lavalto, 
anglicized 6 levalt, 9 lavolt. [f. prec, sb.] intr. To 
dance a lavolta; to caper as in the lavolta. 

1390 Nashe Almond for Parrat 19 b, The legs ..they 
leapt, they daunced, and I leualted to the Vials of vanitie. 
1599 — Lenten Stuffe 36 Do but marke him on your walles 
..how he sallies & Iaualtos. 1822 W, Tennant Thane of 
Fife II. 63 Like spark from fire lavolting through the dance, 
t Lavoltetee'r. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Lavolta sb. 
+ -eer, ? after charioteer^ One who dances the 
* lavolta ’. 

1623 Fletcher Fair Maid of Inn in. i, A lavolteteere, 
a saltatory, a dancer with a Kit at his bum. 

Lavrock, variant of Lark. 

Lavrovite (lse-vrdVait), Min. Also lavrofflte. 
[Named by von Kokscharov, 1867, in honour of 
N. von Lavrov : see -ite.] A green variety of 
pyroxene, containing vanadium, 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 216 Lavrovite , . is an alumina 
pyroxene, colored green by vanadium. 1879 Amer. Jrul. 
Sci. Ser. 11. L. 272 Lavroffite (Lawrowite) has been.. shown 
to be a vanadiferous diopside. 

Lavy ( lse*vi). A local (St. Kilda) name for the 
guillemot. 

1698 M. Martin Voy. Hilda (17491 7 Eighteen of the Eggs 
laid by the Fowl called by them Lavy. Ibid. 31 The Lavy, 
so call’d by the Inhabitants of St. Kilda. 1766 Pennant 
Tool. (1768VII. 410. x8oz G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 
54s. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

Law (l§),fAl Forms : 1 lasu (oblique cases lage, 
nona. and acc. pi. laga, once lagan ; in comb, lah-), 2, 
lajwe .laja, 2- 5 la3 e , 3 Lay a mon l8e3a,leewe,3 laha, 
3-5 lagh(e, 3-7 lau(e, lawe, Ac. lauwe, 4 lach.(t, 
laght, (lake ) , lauh., 4, 6 Ac. la, lawoh, 5 Ac. lauoht, 
laue, laugh, 5-9 Ac. lauch, 5- law. [Late OK. 
(c rooo) lagu str. fern. (pi. laga' , a. prehistoric ON. 
*lagu (:— Olcel. Ipg), pi. of lag neut. ; in sing, the 
worth meant in Olcel. ‘ something laid or fixed’ 
(specific senses being, e. g. ‘ layer, stratum ’, ‘ share 
1 in an undertaking ‘ partnership ’, ‘ fixed or market 


price ’, { set tune ’, etc.) ; the pi. had the collective 
sense * law and in ONorw. its form became (as in 
OE.) a fem. sing. ; cf. OSw. high neut. sing, nnd pi., 
law, Sw. lag, pi. lagar , Da. lov. The ON. lag 
corresponds to OS. -lag neut. (in the compounds 
aldar-lagu pi. destined length of life, or-lag fate, 
war) OTeut. *lago m , f. root *iag- O Ary an *logh- 
(: *legh-) : see Lay, Lie vbs. The Lat. leg-, lex is not 
now generally believed to be cognate (being referred 
to the root *leg- of legcre to gather, read, Keyeiv to 
gather, say) ; but in many other langs. the word for 
‘ law ’ is derived from roots meaning ‘ to place ’ ; 
cf., e. g., Eng. Doom, Gr. Oepis, Otffpos, L. statutum , 
G. gesets. The native word in OE. was k : see M. 

As law is the usual Eng. rendering of L. lex, and to some 
extent of_L. jus, and of Gr. i'6/j.cic, its development of senses 
has been in some degree affected by the uses of these words.] 

1. A rule of conduct imposed by authority. 

* Human law. 

1 . The body of rales, whether proceeding from 
formal enactment or from custom, which a parti- 
cular state or community recognizes as binding on 
its members or subjects. (In this sense usually the 
law.) ^ Also, in early use, a code or system of 
rules of this kind. 

_ [As the word was in Scandinavian a plural, though adopted 
tt\_OE. as a sing., this collective sense is etymologically 
prior to that of ‘ specific enactment' (sense 2).] 
it xooo Laws of Ethclred vi. c. 37 (Schmid) gif he bine 
laSian wille. .do Sait be Sam deopestan aSe. .on Engla lage, 
and on Deua la-e, be Sam Se heora lagu si. xx.. 0 . E. 
Chran. an. 1064 (Laud MS.) He niwade Stcr Cntites lage. 
c 1205 Lay. 6303 pa makede heo ane lieije, and Hide 3eon 
pat leode. a 1300 Cursor M. 19270 pe wick pai hald pe lau 
fordrede. <7x425 Wyntoun Cron. iv. vii 672 iHe) governyd 
wytht his lauch the land. <£1548 Hall Citron.., Hen. VIII, 
247 All offices had by dower .. to be confiscat and spent 
to the use and custome of the law. 1556 Shaks. Merck. V. 
iv. i. 178 The Venetian Law Cannot impugne you as you 
do proceed. 1662 Bk. Comm. Prayer Fref., Injoyned by 
the Lawe of the Land. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. v, But he 
was at a loss how it should come to pass, that the law, which 
was intended fur every man’s preservation, should be any 
man's ruin. 1764 Goldsm. Trap. 386 Laws grind the poor, 
and rich men rule the law. 1783 Pa lev Mar. Philos. Wks. 
1823 IV. 184 The law of England constrains no man to 
become, his own accuser. 1S33 Ht. .Marti neau blanch. 
Strike i. 10 Had we not our combinations, when combina- 
tion was against the law? 1896 Law Times Rep. I.XXIII. 
690/1. This court has no jurisdiction over the pioperty in 
America ; it is governed by the law of that country. 

b. Often viewed, with more or less of personifica- 
tion, as an agent uttering or enforcing the rules of 
which it consists. 

1313 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 774 Then the lawe 
maketh me his garden. x6xx Shaks. IVint. iv. iv. 715 
This being done, let the Law goe whistle. 1628 Sir J. Eliot 
Speech Pari, in Forster Life II. 124 The law designs to every 
man his own. 1728 Young Love Fame 1. (1757) 80 When 
the Law shews her teeth, but dares not bite. 1794 Burke 
Carr. (1844) IV. 228 The law is wiser than cabal or interest. 
X838 Dickens O. Twist li, ‘If the law supposes that,' said 
Mr. Bumble,.,* the law is a ass — a idiot’. 

e. In proverbs and pro verbial phrases. The law 
0/ the Medes and Persians, often used (with allusion 
to Dan. vi. 12) as the type of something unalterable. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. vi. 15 The lawe of Medis and Persis. 
1564 tr. P. Martyr's Comm. Judges xi. 189 b, It is an olde 
Prouerbe - . Lawe and Country. For every region hath 
certaine custonies of their ow'ne, which cannot easelye be 
chaunged. 18x6 Scott A ntiq. xxvi, Aweei, aweel, Maggie, 
ilka land has its ain lauch. 1833 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdant Green 
1. ii, Ilis word is no longer the law of the Modes and 
Persians, as it. was at home. 1884 Rider Haggard Dawn 
xxxv, Once given, like the law of the Medes and Persians, 
it altereth not. 

t d. What the law awards; what is due accord- 
ing to law. Obs. 

1470-83 Malory A rthur vm. iL 275 Wei said the King 
Melyodas, and therfor shal ye haue the lawe. And soo she 
was dampned. . to.be brent. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 
2x4 .This is the Law, and this Duke Plumfreyes dooms. 

e. Jo wage one' slaw. Wager of law \ see Wage 
v., Wager sb. 

2 . One of the individual rules which constitute 
the ‘law’ (sense 1) of a stale or polity. In early 
use only pi. The plural has often a collective sense 
(after I, jura, leges) approaching sense 1. 

a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. (1883) 275 Racde ge nu fori) lagan 
gode fyrftor. 11,. U, E. Chron. an. 1086 (Laud MS.). He 
lsegde laga ., Smt swa hwa swa sloxe heort ot)8e hinde 
ftmt bine man sceolde blend ian. <,-1203 Lay. 2078 And 
he heom onleide pat weorett lawen gode. 1297 R. Glouc, 
(Rolls) 0642 William bastard .. hiper lavves made ynou. 
<21300 Cursor M. 12115 Of your laues i am vttan For 
erthli fader haf i nan. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 904 Tvo 3ere 
he sett pat land His lawes made he cri. r. 1400 A jot. 
Loll, 63 To swilk lauis & to swilk maueris scliuld ilk 
iuge obey. <7x460 Fortrscue A 6 s. 4 Lint, Mon. ii. 
(1885) Ha Therfore it is that pe lawes seyn, quod priucipi 
placnit iegis kabet vigorem. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 
28 That all the Iawis ar not sett by ane bene, a 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. IV, 7 b, He said that the lawes of the realme 
were in his head. 1560 Da us tr. Slvidane's Comm. 382 b, 
Such thinges as were decreed in the counsel in fourmet* 
yeares, ought not to have the force of a law. 1613 Shaks, 
Tien. VIII, in. ii. 334 His faults lye open to the Lawes. 
1637 Decree Star Chamb. § 3 in Milton’s A reap (Arb.) 10 
That all Bookes concerning the common Lawes of this 
Realme sha'l he printed by the especiall allowance of the 
Lords chiefe Justices. 4 *670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 
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LAW. 

(1677'! 32 A Law is tiie Command of laim, or them that 
have the Sovtraign Power. 1683 Col, Rec. Pennsylv. I. 
21 Other duties by any law or statute due to vs. 1690 
Chii.d Disc, Trade (ed. 4) 6x The French peasantry are 
'a slavish, cowardly people, because the laws of their country 
has made them slaves, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1734) 
II. i8g By the Portian Law, no Citizen could he put to 
Death for any Crime whatsoever. 1735-8 Boungurohe 
On Parties 104 The Laws of the Lana are known. 1843 
Carlyle Past .)• Pres. j. iii, And other idle Laws and Un- 
laws. 1856 Knight Pop. Hist. Eng-. 1 . xxiv. 364 The Saxon 
King and Confessor,, for whose equal laws the people had 
'been clamouring for two centuries. 

■ b. Proverbs. 

C1470 Haroing Citron, txxxvt. v, Wronge lawes maketh 
sliortegouernaunce. a 1548 H a ll CY: ran.,}/ en. VI, i69Tholde 
spoken proverbs, here toke place: New Lordes, new lawes. 
1578 Timme C at nine on Gen. 70 According to the common 
Proverb ‘Of evil manners spring good laws'. 1874T. Hardy 
Madding Crowd v\\\, ‘New lords new laws', as thesaying is. 

3. In generalized sense. 

a. Laws regarded as obeyed or enforced ; con- 
trolling influence of laws ; the condition of society 
characterized by the observance of the laws. Often 
in phrase law and order. Proverb : Necessity has 
(or knows) no law. 

c 1175 Lamb Horn. 109 ^if^e biscop biS^emeles, and |>et folc 
butan steore eft butan la^e. 61250 Ten A buses in O. E. Misc. 
184 bond wiS-utelatje [tv. lawe]. ax-gsT Pol. Songs (Camden) 
150 Thus wil walketh in londe, and lavve is for-lore. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. II. Prol. 122 The Kyng and the comtine and 
kynde with the thridde Shope lawe and lewte eche man to 
knowehisowne. m555 Ridley Lament. Ch. 11566) Div, The 
latter reason . . includeth a necessitie which, after the common 
sayinge, hathe no lawe, 1601 /Marston Pas/juil <V Hath. 
I. 68 Poore and neede hath no law. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, xlvi. 268 Necessity, which hath no law, com- 
pelled us thereunto. 1847 Marry at Childr. N. Forest xvii, 
.Her father could not do otherwise. Necessity has no law, 
x88x in T. W, Reid Life II’. F.. Forster (1888) 11 . viii. 
371 To support the Lorn- Lieutenant . . in maintaining law 
and order in this country [Ireland]. 

b. (a) Laws in general, regarded as a class or 

species of human institutions. Court of law. see 
Court j/j.1 11 , (b) That department of know- 

ledge or study of which laws are the subject-matter ; 
jurisprudence. 

14. . Sir Bates 3573 (MS. N.) Sir King, bat may not ben 
don bi lawe. 1:1430 Hymns Virg, 61 Quod re-oun, ‘ in 
age of .xx. 3eer, Goo to oxenford, or lerne lawe’. i6xx 
Florio, Lecito, lawfull, good iri law. 1635 Sibbf.s Soul's 
Conjl.xv ii. (1833) 136 Law being the joint reason and consent 
of many men for the public good hath a use for guidance of 
alt action that fall under the same. 1644 Milton Educ. 5 
After this, they are to dive into the grounds of law, and legall 
justice. 1680 Dryden Ovid's Epis!. Pref., He was design’d 
to the Study of the Law. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. vii. 
Wks. 1761 III. 140 In all free nations I take the proper defini- 
tion of law to be, The will of the majority of those who have 
the property in land. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 53 
Juries do not sit in a court of consciencej but of law. x8r8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 1 14 A person having an estate . . by 
the operation of some principle of law. x8zx J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 113 The pound of 15 
ounces ..has never been recognised in England by law. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 188 The 
intellect.. judges law as well as fact. 184a J. H. Newman 
Par. Serin. VI. xxiii. 359 He consults men learned in the 
law, X882 Hinsdale Garfield 4- Educ. w. 295 If you become 
a lawyer, you must remember that the science of law is not 
fixed like geometry, but is a growth which keeps pace with 
the progress of society. 1891 Law Times XClI.ggA This 
natural sequence hardened first into custom and then 
into law. 

e. + In law (of wedlock ) : lawfully married. 
Also in the combinations Brother-in-law, Father- 
in-law, etc., for which see those words; and in 
t law's father , f father in the law, rarely used for 
‘father-in-law’; so also •'i mother of law. 

[Cf. x6th c. F. fere en lot demariage (Godef.).] 

c 1230 Haii Meid. 21 pis is tenne hare song hat beon ilahe 
of wedlac. c 1250 Gen, 4- Ex. 2764 To wife in laje be hire nam. 
1538 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 154 Ionat Harbour, his 
moderoflaw. X552 Latimer Serin. 1st fund. Epiph. (158.1l 
301 h, The house where Jesus was, with his mother, and Joseph 
his Father in the lawe. 1593 Q. Euz. Boeih. 1. pr. iv. 12 M y 
holy lawes fathr Symmacus,. .defendes vs from all suspicion 
of this cryme. [1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, iv. i, 24 Their Aunt 
I am in law, in loue their Mother. 1596 — Tam. Shr. iv. 
v. 60 And now by Law, as well as reuerent age, 1 may 
intitie thee my louing Father.] 

d. In more comprehensive sense: Rules or injunc- 
tions that must be obeyed. To give (the) law (to) : 
to exercise undisputed sway ; to impose one’s will 
*f* upon (another), + To have (the) law to do some- 
thing : to be commanded f Law will I : arbi- 
trary rule, making one’s own will law. 

a 1225 Leg, Kath, 779 Ne lift hit nawt to jje to leggen lahe 
upon me. c 1340 Cursor M, 5729 (Fairf.) Moyses had he 
lagh_ to kepe to his eldefadere shepe hat was he prest of 
niadian,_ c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints ii. {Panins) 202 To thre 
knychttis bane wes he tawcht, hat hym to sla son has lacht. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knits T. 306 Who shal yeue a louere any 
lawe? 121564 Becon Catech. Wks. 1564 I. 495 To con- 
uince them, not with fyre & fagot ..or with lawe will I. 
i6ox R, Johnson Kingd. Sc Comtmu, (1603) 38 We have 
Seen the Portugals, by reason of their sea forces . . to have 
iven the law to those famous princes. 1617 Moryson 
tin. 11. 63 He hoped shortly to give law to their irregular 
humours. 1656 B, Harris Parival's Iron Age (1659) 142 
.Every body stood mute, at the expectation of a success 
which was to give the Law. 1712 Swift Proposal for cor 
reel. Eng. Tongue Miscell. (1727) I. 327 A Succession of 
affected Phrases, and new conceited Words borrowed 


from those, who, under the Character of Men of Wit and 
Pleasure, pretend to give the Law. 17Z6-3X Tindal Rapin' s 
Hist. Eng. (1743 1 II. no The Gantois seeing their neigh- 
bours so powerful and able to give them law. 1775 John- 
son Tax. no Tyr. 70 No man ever could give law to lan- 
guage. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 397 In literature 
she gave law to the world. 1852 Thackeray B. Lyndon i. 
For a time . . Mr. Barry gave tie law at Castle Brady. 1866 
Conington PEueid v.i 33'l'he wind gives law, your toil is vain. 
predicatively. 1842 Tennyson Dora 96 You knew my 
word was law, and yet you dared To slight it. 1853' C. 
Bede * Verdant Green 1. ii, Like a good and dutiful son, 
however, his father's wishes were law. 

4. With defining word, indicating some one of 
the branches into which law, as an object of study 
or exposition, may be divided, according to the 
matter with which it is concerned, as commercial, 
ecclesiastical , etc. law , the law of banking , of evi- 
dence. , etc. ; or according to the source from which 
it is derived, as statute law, customary law , case- 
law (see Case sbf), etc. ( The) Canon Law. see 
Canon! i b. See also Civil law, Common law. 
Martial law : see Martial. 

b. Both laws [after me.<liL.(doctor,e.tc..)utriusque 
juris') : in mediaeval use referring to the Civil and 
the Canon Law ; in modern Scotland, the Roman 
Civil Law and the municipal law of the country. 

X577-87 Hounshed His!, Scot. 234/1 Peter Mallart doctor 
of both lawes. 1S08 Scott Mem. in Lockhart i, We attended 
the regular classes of both laws in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

c. International law , the law of nations , under 
which nations are regarded as individual members 
of a common polity, bound by a common rule of 
agreement or custom ; opposed to municipal law, 
the rules binding in local jurisdictions (see Muni- 
cipal). 

The term law of nations (L , jus gentium) meant in Roman 
use the rules Common to the law of all nations (often coupled 
with law of nature in sense 9 c; so in Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iv. 
80 and Trail, n. ii. 184). The transition to the mod. sense 
was facilitated by the appeal to 1 the law of nations ’ in rela- 
tion to such matters as the treatment of ambassadors or 
the obligation to observe treaties. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 229 He was an officer of 
armes (to whom, credite, by the lawe of all nacions, ought 
to be geven). 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i..x. §12 There is 
a third kind of law which touches all such several bodies 
politic, so far forth as one of them bath public commerce 
with another. And this third is the Law of Nations, c 1651 
Hobbes Rhtt. (16B11 39 The Law or Custom of Nations. 1723 
Pres. State Russia II. 283 Beaten, and contrary to the Law 
of Nations, taken into Custody. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. 66 The law of nations is a system of rules .. established 
by universal consent among the civilized inhabitants of the 
world. 1870 Pall Mall G. '24 Dec. xo Between municipal 
law .. and international law, there is only a qualified and 
even a somewhat remote analogy. 1896 Lord Russell of 
Kili.owen in Law Quart. Rev. XII. 313 The aggregate of 
the rules to which nations have agreed to conform in their 
conduct towards one another are properly to be designated 
‘International Law . Ibid. 3x7 International Law, as such, 
includes only so much of the law of morals or of right 
reason or of natural law (whatever these phrases may 
cover) as nations have agreed to regard as International 
Law. 1899 J ustice Gray in U. S. Rep. clxxv. 700 Inter- 
national law is part of our law, and must be ascertained 
and administered by the courts of justice of appropriate 
jurisdiction, as often as questions of right depending upon 
it are duly presented for their determination. 

5 . In English technical use applied in a restricted 
sense to the Statute and Common Law, in contra- 
distinction to Equity. 

1591 Lambarde Archeion (1633) 68 Besides his Court of 
meere.Law, he must .. reserve to himselfe.. a certaine 
soveraigne and preheminent Power, by which he may both 
supply the want, and correct the rigour of that Positive or 
written Law. 1745, 1765 [see Equity 4]. 1818 Cruise 

Digest (ed. 2) 'II I. 460 He would give law and equity, and 
not pronounce upon law and equity. 1832 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. Ixii, Did you ever know English law, or equity either, 
plainandtothepurpo.se?. 

6. Applied predicatively to decisions or opinions 
on legal questions to denote that they are correct. 
Also good or bad law. 

, iS93 [see id]. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. Introd. 70 If 
it be found that the former decision is manifestly absurd 
or unjust, it is declared, not that such a sentence was bad 
law, but that it was not law. 179. Wolcot iP, Pindar) 
Exposl. Odes vi, What's sound at Hippocrme, the Poet's 
Spa, Is not at Westminster sound law ! 1891 Ln Coleridge 
in Law Times Rep. LXV. 580/1 We are unable to concur 
in these dicta, and speaking with all deference we think 
they are not law. 

7. (Usually the law.) The profession which is 
concerned with the exposition of ihe law. wilh 
pleading in the courts, and with the transaction of 
business requiring skilled knowledge of law ; the 
profession of a lawyer. Orig. in man of law (now 
somewhat arch.), a lawyer ; so f f gentleman) 
toward the law. 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Cause. 5942 Men of laghe [er balden], . 
to travayle and to counsaile parti pat askes counsayle, c 1386 
Chaucer Prol, 309 A Sergeant of the lawe, war and wys. 

Man of Law's Prol. Introd. 33 * Sir man of lawe 1 quod 
he, ‘so have ye blis Tel us a tale anon’, c 1460 Towneley 
Myst, xxx. 8 Ther may no man of lagh help with no 
quantyce, 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. n. (Arb.) 128 
Euery man should tel the same tale before the iudge that 
he wold tel to his man of law. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, 473 Leaving the practise qf the law. 1563 B. Googe 
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Eglogs (Arb.) 75 Lawe gyues. the gay ne,. and Physycke fyls 
the Purse. 1566 Acts «$■ Coustit. Scotl. To Rdr. 4 " iij, Our 
Souerane Lady seing the Lawis..to be for the maist part 
unknawin, hot to the lugeis, and men of Law. 1592 Greene 
Art Couny Catch, m. 14 They espied a Gentleman toward 
the lawe entring in . . and a countrey Clyent going with him. 
c 1780 Coweer Jackdaw v, The world, with all its motley 
rout, Church, army, physic, law. Mod. Three of his 
brothers are in the law. 

b. Legal knowledge ; legal acquirements. 

1630 Be Bedell in Uss/ier's Lett. (1686) 454 This Pro- 
testation having neither Latin, nor ' Law, nor common 
Sence, doth declare the Skill of him that drew it 1645 
Milton Colas/. Wks. 1851 IV. 348 These made the Cham- 
party, hee contributed the Law, and both joynd in the 
Divinity. 1884 Church Bacon iii. 63 Coke thoroughly dis- 
liked Bacon. He thought lightly of his law. 

8. The action of the courts of law, as a means of 
procuring redress of grievances or enforcing claims ; 
judicial remedy. Frequent in phrases to go to 
(f the) law, to have or take the law of or on (a 
person), j- to call (a person) unto the Law , + to draw 
into laws. Hence cow. used — recourse to the courts, 
litigation, j- The day of law : the day of trial. 

c 1450 Holland Hoxvlat 224 The crovss Capone ..Was 
officiale . . that the law leidis In caussis consistoriale. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xiii. 79 Sum bydand the law layis land in 
wed. 1523 Lu. Berners Froiss. I. xii. 11 That she and her 
sonne shttlde take ryght and lawe on them, accordyng to 
theyr desertis. 1526 Tindal.e x Cor. vi. 1 Howe dare one 
of you.. goo to lawe vnder the wicked? 1535 Coverdale 
Prov. xxv. 8 Be not haistie to go to the lawe. 1562 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. tf Epigr (1867) 193 You beyng a pleader at 
law, Pray hir to let fall thaction at law now. 1565 T, Ran- 
dolph in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. ipSTheDaye of Lawe 
agaynste the iiii liourgois men of thy>s towne is lylte to 
bolde. 1573 L. Lloid Pilgr. Prtnt es 11607) 133 Being striken 
and spurned by the same man. Socrates was counselled to call 
the same vnto the law before the Judges. 1596 S i'K ns er At.it e 
Irel. Wks. (Globe) 623/1 Soe as it was not . . possible to drawe 
him into laues .. it is hard for eveiye trylhng dett .. to he 
driven to lawe. c 1630 Risdon Sum. Deion § 47 (18101 54 
There was a long suit in law. 1677 Yarrani on Eng. Improv. 
24 For ten years there will be more Law than ever to clear up 
Titles. 1711 Addison Sped. No 122 p 4 A Fellow famous 
for taking the Law of every Body. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertne's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 234 Dubose, with whom he 
broke and went to law. 1780 Newgate Cal. V. 27 Surely 110 
man in his senses would deliberately embark in law. 1796 
Paine Writ. (1895 1 III. 239 A sharper. .may find a way. .to 
cheat some other paity, without that party being able, as 
the phrase is, to take the law of him. 1800 Mar. Edge- 
worth Castle Rackrent Gloss. 24 ‘ I’ll have the law of you, 
so I will!’— is the saying of an Englishman who expects 
justice, 1809 Mai.kin Gil Bias 1. v. r 11 The hangers-on 
of the law. 1848 Thackeray Van. F. vi. 52 ‘There's a 
hackney-coachman down stairs, .vowing he’ll have the law 
of you . Ibid. vii. 61 ‘ She was as bad as he said Tinker. 

‘ She took the law of every one of her tradesmen X891 E. 
Kinglake Australian at Ii. 35 The very name of ‘Law * 
js a bogie that frightens a man out of his wits. 

b. transf. To take the law into one's own hands : 
to redress one’s own grievance, or punish an offender, 
without obtaining judicial assistance. To have ihe 
law in one's own hands : to possess the means of 
redress, to be master of the situation. 

1573 G. Harvey Lctter-bk. (Camden) 3 The law was now 
in there own hands. 

e. Halifax law, Lidford law : the summary 
procedure of certain local tribunals which had or 
assumed the power of inflicting sentence of death 
on thieves ; the rule proverbially ascribed to them 
was ‘hang first, try afterwards’. + Stafford law : 
?pnnningly for a thrashing. Cf. Lynch LAW. 

1565 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 356 But heerebe thought 
..to call vs Theeues, and wicked Judges, and to charge vs 
with the Law of Lydford. 1589 It ay any Work A iij, Non 
would be so groshead as to gather that I threatned him with 
blowes, and to deale by Stafford law. a 1641 Wentworth 
Let. to Ld. Mountm orris in N. iff Q. 5th Ser. IV. 16 
Hallifaxe lawe hath ben executed in kinde, I am already 
hanged, and now wee cum to examine and consider of the 
evidence. 1710 Brit. Apollo II. No. 3. 5/2 First Hang and 
Draw, Then hear the cause by Lidford Law. 

** Divine law. 

9. The body of commandments which express the 
will of God with regard to the conduct of His 
intelligent creatures. Also (wilh a, the, and//.) 
a particular commandment. 

a. gen. So Cod's ( Christ's law''., the law of God „ 

a 1023 Wui.fstan Horn. (1883) 158 Codes lage healdan. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 55 Halde we godes laje. c 1205 Lav. 
14803 He..tahte (mn folke godes teje. c 1275 Passion our 
Lord 674 in O. E. Misc. 56 Seoj>l« in alle londes hi eoden 
vor to prechen, and . godes lawe techen. a 1300 Cursor M, 
2690 Ful wel bis lagh sal he yeme. c 1330 Spec. Gy Wane. 
38 A good man . . pat liuede al in godes lawe. c 1380 Wycuf 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 26 To J>is ende shulden clerkes traveilc.. 
for love of Goddis lawe. 1382 — Rom. vii. 25 , 1 my rilf by 
resoun of the soule serue to the lawe of God. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 289/2 Law of Godde. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) jit. 
1857 Crystes servont and yower to be, & be lave of hym 
ever to fulfyll, a 1548 PIall Chron., Hen. VIII 246 To be 
observed by christen men, as . . consonant to the law of 
God. 1683 Trvon Way to Health xix. (1697) 4 1 9 The good 
and holy Pear of the Lord, and his Innocent Law. 

b. as communicated by express revelation, esp. in 
the Bible. Hence occas. the Scriptures themselves. 

c 1025 Rule St. Bend (Logeman) 88 Si serajd mtforan bam 
cuman seo godcunde la^e. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 In (fisse 
worlde [xc. the age before Moses] nas na lhfte, ne na larbeu. 
6 X i 300 E. E. Psalter i. 2 But in lagh ofa lauerd his wille be 
ai, And his lagh tliinke lie night and dai. 1567 Good J 
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Godly Ball. (S. T. S.) 190 Goddis word and lawis the peple 
misknawis. 1611 Bible Ps. i. 2 His delight is in the Law 
of the Lord. 1719 Watts Ps. i. (Short Metre) 5 Who., 
makes the Law of God His Study and Delight. 

e. as implanted by nature in the human mind, 
or as capable of being demonstrated by reason. 
Formerly often the law of nature (now rarely, 
because of the frequency of that expression in 
sense 17 ), + law of kind , natural law, the law of 
reason, etc. 

The expression law of nature (lex naturae or naturalis, 
jus naturale) in Cicero, Seneca, and the Roman jurists, is 
ultimately derived from the (bvcnubv SUaiov of Aristotle. 

c 1235 Leg. Kath. 964 Hit is a^ein riht ant a3ein leaue of 
euch cundelich lahe. 0:1300 Cursor M. 28491 (Cott.) And 
haf i broken wit foly, J>e high o kyud thorn licheri. C1340 
Ibid. 1576 (Trin.) pe lawe of sopenes nyof kyude Wolde );ei 
no tyme fynde. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 272 but he the 
bestes wolde binds Only to lawes of nature, c 1470 G. Ashby 
Active Policy Prince 695 Poems 34 If forgoten be al lawe 
positife, Remembre the noble lawe of nature. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of /Esop a. Proem, The Athenyens the whiche lyued 
after the lawe of Kynde. 1513 More in Grafton Citron. 
{1568) II. 774. The lawe of nature wylleth the mother to 
keepe the childe. 1531 St. German Doctor fy Stud. 1. ii, 
The lawe of nature . . consydered generally . . is referred to 
all creatures as well reliable as vnresonable . . the lawe of 
nature specially consydered, whiche is also called the lawe 
of reason, parteyneth onely to creatures reasonable, that is 
man . . As to the orderyng of the dedes of man, it is preferred 
before the lawe of god. And it is writen in the herte of 
euery man. a 1548 Ham. Citron., Hen. V 73 b, I shuld not 
•do that whiche by the lawes of nature and reason I ought to 
do, which is to rendre kyndnes for kyndnes. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. § 8 The Law of Reason or Human Nature. 

§ 9 Laws of Reason. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, in. ii. 357. 
a 1614 Donne Ikaflai/aro? (1644) 34 That part of Gods Law 
which bindesalwayes, bound before it was written, .and that 
is the Law of nature. 1693 South Berm. (1697) I. 482 The 
Law of Nature, . . I take to be nothing else, but the mind 
•of God, signified to a Rational agent by the bare discourse 
•of his Reason. 1712 Berkeley Passive Obed. § 33 Self- 
preservation is . . the very first and fundamental law of nature. 
1765 Blackstonk Comm. I. Iutrod. § 2. 39 This will of his 
maker is called the law of nature. 1780 Ben s ham Princ. 
Legist. Wks. 1843 I. 9 Instead of the phrase, Law of Nature, 
you have sometimes Law of Reason. 1878 Gladstone 
Prim. Hotner xog Natural law was profoundly revered, 
while conventional law hardly yet existed. 

10. The system of moral and ceremonial precepts 
•contained in the Pentateuch ; also in a narrower 
sense applied to the ceremonial portion of the 
system considered separately. More explicitly, the 
law of Moses , the Mosaic or Jewish law , etc. 

c 1000 /111 eric 0 . T. in Grein Ags. Prosct I. 5 God him 
■sette as, >;et ys open lagu, ham folce to steore. c 1200 Ormin 
1961 Annd tatt wass tied tatt, 3I10 wass |>a Wij>J> Godess 
la} he weddedd. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2500, 1 j>e munt of Synai 
J>er Moyses fatte pe lahe et ure lauerd. 01250 0 . Kent. 
Serin, in O. E. Misc. 26 po dede he somoni alle ho wyse 
clerekes pet kuhe he laghe. a 1300 Cursor M. 6451 heading, 
(G’itt.) Tell i snl of moyses law. c 1330 Spec. Gy IV arm 358 
At he mount of Synay. .par god him taf pe firste lawe. 1398 
Tuevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxvi. (1495) 363 Alway in the 
Saterdaye preestes declaryd and expownyd the lawe to 
the peple. a 1400-50 Alexander 1546 lustis of iewry & iogis 
•of the lawe. c 1585 R. Browne Anew. Cartwright 54 They 
read in the Booke of the Lawe. 1611 Bible Rom. ii. 14 The 
Gentiles which haue not the Law, doe by nature the tilings 
■contained in the Law. 

b. In expressed or implied opposition to the 
Gospel : The Mosaic dispensation ; also, the system 
of Divine commands and of penalties imposed for 
disobedience contained in the Scriptures, considered 
apart from the offer of salvation by faith in Christ. 

1382 Wyci.if Gal. iii. it No man is justified in the lawe 
anentis God. 1529 F kith Pis tie Chr. Rdr. (1829) 461 The 
law was given us, that we might know what to do and what 
to eschew. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 180 The Canon of the 
Law is laide on him. 1758 S. Hayward Serin, i. 2 To guard 
the Galatians against a dependence on the law. 1827 Ruble 
Chr. Y. Easter Sunday 20. No brighter. .Than Reason’s or 
the Law’s pale beams. 1843 ), H. Newman Par. Serin. 
VI. i. 2 Vain were all the deeds of the Law. 1859 J- 
Gumming Ruth vi. 109 By what he suffered 1 escape the 
law’s curse. 

c. The Pentateuch as distinguished from the 
other portions of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

1382 Wyclip John viii. 5 Moses in the lawe coinaundide vs 
for tostoouesiche. 1526 Pitgr. Serf. 1 W. deW. 1531)298 b, O 
very messyas, piomysed in the lawe for mannes redempeyon. 
1611 Bible 2 Mace. xv. 9 Comforting them out of the law, 
•and the prophets. 

til. A ' dispensation \ 7'he old law : the Mosaic 
■dispensation, the ‘ Old Covenant’ ; also, the books 
of the Old Testament The new law : the Gospel 
■dispensation. 

c 1000 /Elf rids Past. Ep. xl. in Thorpe Laws II. 380 Nu 
is seo ealde lagu geendod tefter Cristes td-cyme. a 1175 
Cott. Horn. 235 pas fif cheffen beoft fif la^an for pan he god 
is burh pesen ijecnowe. C1200 Vices <5- Virtues (1888) 7 
Airier ffurh ffare ealde kuwe and iec ffurh ffare niewe. 
■c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 3 Aduent bitocneS bre time, on pe 
was bi-fore be old laje, be offer was on b e hokle la^e, and 
be bridde was on be news la3e. a 1225 A tu r. R. 58 Uorpi 
was ihoten a Godes half iffen olde lawe pset put were euer 
iwrien. a 1300 Cursor M. 21285 Tuin axils er tuin laghs. 
Ibid. 21644 pe licknes o bis tre sa tru, In be aid lag h was 
be-for he neu. a *340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 99, I vndir- 
stode bettire ban b e docturs of be aide laghe. c 1450 Com- 
pendious olde treat. <Arb.) 172 As kiuge Antioche came in 
the ende wellnygh of ye olde lawe, and brent the bokes of 
gods lawe.. So now Antichrist, .brenneth nowe nygh thende 
of ye new lawe theuangely of Christa. 1542 Becon Potation 
for Lent Wks. 1564 I. sob, Christ the true lyght of the 
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world is com, therfore those Ceremonies of the olde law are 
nowe nomore necessary. 

fl2. A religious system ; the Christian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, or Pagan religion. By my law. 
by my faith ; also to swear one’s law. Cf. Lay sh 3 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1349 We leaueff bi lahe . . Ant turneff alle 
to Criste. c 1290 S. Lug. Leg. I. 17/564 Heore lawe nas 
rqt nou^t, pat lie bi-liefden noujt on be rode, a 1300 K. Horn 
65 Hi here la3e asoke. 13 . . Sir Bettes 1 A.) 1780 pe seue 
kmijtes of hefien lawe Beues slout that ilche stounde. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints vii. i Jacobus Minor) 190 Faraseis & wys- 
mene of Iowis lach mad answere bane, a 1400 Pi si ill of 
Susan 3 .He was so lele in his lawe. c 1400 Maundkv. 
(1839) xxiii. 252 Thei suffren, that folk of alle Lawes. may 
peysjbely duellen amonges hem. a 1400-50 Alexander 4306 
In him we lely beleue & in na la^e ellis. t 1450 Si. Culhbert 
(Surtees) 4S24 And forsake his paynym lawe. c 1477 
Caxton Jason 86 b, By my lawe sire sayd Mopsius I see no 
way. c 1500 Melnsine xlix. 324 He sware hys lawe that 
lytel or nought he shuld entrete hym. 16x3 I’urchas 
Pilgrimage 11614) 312 But the Mufti being highest Inter- 
preter of their Law. .must indeed have preeminence. 1685 
Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. i. 9 Here the first Disciples of the 
Catholick Law found an ancient Church. 

*** Combined applications. 

13. Often used as the subject of propositions 
equally applying to human and divine law. In 
juristic and philosophical works often with defini- 
tions intended to include also the senses explained 
in branches II and III below. (See quots.) 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. ii. § 1 That which doth assign 
unto each thing the kind, that which doth moderate the 
force and power, that which doth appoint the form and 
measure, of working, the same we term a Law. Ibid. xvi. 

§ S Of Law there cun be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world. x6xx BttiLE 1 'ransi. Prof. 3 The Scripture is., a 
Pandect of profitable lawes, against rebellious spirits 1651 
Hobbls Leviath. 11. xxvi. 137 My de.Mgne being not to shew 
what is Law here.aml there, but what is Law. 1690 Locke 
Govt. 11. vi. § 57 Law, in its proper Notion, is. .the Direction 
of a free and intelligent Agent to his proper Interest. 1765 
Blachstone Comm. 1 . 39 This then is the general significa- 
tion of law, a rule of action dictated by some superior being. 
133S J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. Noles (1852) 344 Law 
speaks the language of indignation against crime. 1889 
Kuskin Pneterita III. 159 Men of j.ei feet genius aie known 
in all centuries by their perfect respect to all law. 

II. Without reference to an external commanding 
authority. 

+ 14. Custom, customary rule or usage; habit, 
practice, ‘ways’. Lena of (the) land -. custom of 
the country. At thieves' law : after the maimer 
of thieves. Ohs. 

cirj$Lanifi Horn. 25 panne hafest Jm pes hundes la^e, 
pe nu speoweff and efftj hit fret. ci2oo Ormin 2373 Jho 
wollde. ben Rihht la^helike fesstnedd Wipp maccne, swa 
summ i patt aid wm lajhe to ben fesstned. c 1220 Bestiary 
23 De ffridde la3e halted ffe leun. _ a 1225 Juliana xo ^ef b u 
wult leauen be lahen bat tu list in. a 1300 K. Horn 1109 
(Ritson) An horn hue her an lionde, For that wes lawe of 
londe. 13 ..Gaw 4- Or. Knt. 790 Enbaned vnder pe 
abataylment in be best lawe. C1330 R. Brunne Citron. u8xo) 
322 pe lord of Badenauh. . Lyued at theues lauh. a 1400-50 
A lex under 4402 A-nothire Ia}e is inyoure la’ude at oure lord 
hatis. 1535 Coverdalk i Sam. viii. 9 Yet testifye vnto 
them and shewe them the lawe of the kynge that shall 
raigne ouer them. 15 . . Adam Bel, etc. in Had. E. P. P. 
II. 158 Whan they came before the kyng, As it was the 
lawe of the lande, They kneled downe. 

fl>. Old Cant. With distinctive word prefixed r 
A particular branch of the art of thieving. 

c 1550 Dice-Play Bivb, Thus giue they their owne con- 
ueyance the name of dieting law, so do they other termes, 
as sacking law : high law, Fygging law, and such lyke. 
1591 Greene Disc. Coosnuge { 1859) 33 Hereupon doe they 
give their false conveyance the name of Conny-catching 
Lawe, as there be also other Lawes, as High -Law, Sacking 
Law, Figging Law, dieting Lawe, Barnards Lawe. 

1 15. What is or is considered right or proper ; 
justice or correctness of conduct. Also right ami 
law j against, in, out of, with law. Of a law : with 
good reason. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 6256 pe biirp himm biddenn don b® rihht & 
la^he. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 536 Wapmeti bi-gunnen quad 
muster.. A ffefis kinde, a-^enes lase, 13 .. Guy IVarw. iA.) 
410 Bi mi trewbe. .Schal Y mi fader b® tiding here, Thou 
worbest to hewen . . O >er wib wilde hors to-drawe For bi 
foly, & but wer lawe. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron, (x8to) 113 
Dauid did but lawe, Maid had his seruage. CX340 Cursor 
M. 13052 (Trin.) ?itt is she |>i brob«r wif whom bou shuldes 
not haue with lawe. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret . , Priv. Priv. 128 
To deme bet wen al maner of folke. .wythout goynge assyd 
owt of lawe. a 1400-50 Alexander 4666 Neuir-be-les of 
a la^e hald we vs dristins. c 1440 York Myst. viii. 10 Alle 
in lawe to lede ber lyffe. 

16. A rule of action or procedure; one of the 
rules defining correct procedure in an art or depart- 
ment of action, or in a game, f Also, manner of life. 

a 1225 [see 3d], a 1300 Cursor M. 7940 Godd mad be king 
of israel, To lede be folk wit laghes lei. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv, 149 Ouer al thynge the wysdome of a 
kyng sholde his law goueme aftyr the law of god. C1460 
T owne ley Myst. xxviii. 44 Wherfor in woman is no laghe 
fforshe is withoutten aghe. i6xx Bible Rom. ii. 14 These 
[tiie Gentiles] hailing not the Law, are a Law vnto them- 
selues. 1638 Baker tr. Batznc's Lett. (vol. Ill 1/102 And the 
lawes of dec'encie are so ancient, that they seem to be a part 
of the ancient religion. 1671 L. Addison IV. Barbary 50 
Contrary 1 to all Ingenuity and Laws of Hospitality. Ibid. 
2 That he who aspires after.. Couquest, ougiitnot to binde 
imself to the Laws of a fair Gamester. . 1683 Tryon IVay 
to Health xix. (1697) 430 The Lord endued Man with the 
Spirit of Understanding, by which he might be a Guide and 


Law unto himself. 1736 Butler Anal. j. iv. 134 A few who 
shamelessly avow, .their mere will and pleasure to be their, 
law of life. 1742 Hoyle (title) A short treatise on the game 
of Whist. Containing the laws of the game. 1837 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic v. (1866) I. 78 For free intelligences, a law 
is an ideal necessity given in the form of a precept, which 
we ought to follow. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. i. 29 Self- 
protection is the first law of lile. 1867 (title) The laws of 
Football, as played at Rugby School. 1877 K. R. Conder 
Bus. Faith vi. 259 A moral law states what ought to be. 

b. The code or body of rules recognized in a 
specified department of action. Law of arms : 
the recognized custom of professional soldiers ; 
t also, the rules of heraldry. Law of honour (see 
Honouk sb. 9 h). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26276 Lagh o penance will pat [etc ]. 
1486 Me. St. A 'bans b. iij, By the law of venery as I dare' 
vnder take, c 1500 in Q. Elis. Acad. (1879) too Law of 
arrays disponys (for theme be sett and portrait with pic- 
touris. 1530 Palscr. 237/2 Lawe of armes , dt oict darmes. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 255 He might have kepte 
therm in straite prison, by juste lawe of Armes. 1557 f ot! ell's 
Misc. (Arb.) 139 Of louers lawe he toke no cure. 1626 Jack- 
son Creed vm. xiv. § 2 Unto Satan the professed rebel 
against him . . he did vouchsafe the benefit of the law of 
Armes or duel. 

III. Scientific and philosophical uses. 

17. In the sciences of observation, a theoretical 
piinciple deduced from particular facts, applicable 
to a defined group or class of phenomena, and 
expressible by the statement that a particular 
phenomenon always occurs it certain conditions be 
present. In the physical sciences, and occasionally 
in others, called more explicitly law of nature or 
natural law. 

The 1 laws of nature , by those who first used the term in 
this sense, were viewed as commands imposed by the Deity 
upon matter, and even writers who do not accept this view 
often speak of them as ‘obeyed 'by the phenomena, or as 
agents by which the phenomena are produced. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 31 The changes be varied according 
to very odd Laws. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. iv. vi, The 
Wisdome. .of God does, .confine the creatures to the estab- 
lish’d Laws of Nature. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iii. § 13 
A law of Nature, .something that we being ignorant of may 
attain to the knowledge of by the use and due application 
of our natural Faculties. 1697 Duyi-en Vng.Georg.11 698 
Happy the Man, who, studying Natures Laws, Thro' 
known Bfiects can trace the secret Cause. 1755 Johnson, 
Law, an established and constant mode or process ; a fixed 
cortespondence of cause and effect. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. 

§ 13 The laws of nature axe nothing else but the most 
general facts relating to the operations of nature. 1794 
J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 16 We.. name those rules of 
action the laws of nature. 1827 Whately Logic (1837) 361 
The conformity of individual cases to the general rule is 
that which constitutes a Law of Nature. 1865 Reader2qL.pt, 
484/3 A Law expresses an invariable order of phenomena 
or facts. 1875 Maine Hist. Jnstit. (ed. 4) 373 Law . . has 
been applied derivatively to the orderly sequences of Nature, 
1883 H. Drummond Hat. Law in Spir IV (ed. 2) 5 The 
Laws of Nature are simply statements of the orderly con- 
dition of things in Nature. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. 
Hist. 62 Those firm laws Which we name Gods. 

b. With reference to a particular science or field 
of inquiry. 

Laws of motion : chiefly used spec, for the three following 
propositioxis formulated by Newton : (1) A body must con- 
tinue in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line, unless acted on by some external force ; (2) Change of 
motion takes place in the direction of the impressed fotce, 
and is proportional to it ; (3) Action and reaction are equal, 
and in contrary directions. 

*668 Phil. Trans. I II. 864 A Summary Account given by 
Dr. John Wallis, Of the Geneial Laws of Motion,., communi- 
cated to the R. Society, Novemb 26. 1668. 1669 Ibid. IV. 

925 A Summary Account Of the Laws of Motion, communi- 
cated by Mr. Christian Hugens in a Letter to the II. Society. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astrou. 1 . 112 '1 he Law of Attraction 
being the same as before. *727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Motion, The general laws of motion were first brought into 
a system .. by L>r Wallis, Sir Christopher Wren, and M. 
Huygens. 1765 Blackstonk Comm. 1 . lntrod. §2. 38 The 
laws of motion, of gravitation, of optics, or mechanics. 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Fug. i. L 48 Whoever passes in Ger- 
many from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant principality,, 
finds that he has passed from a lower to a higher giade of 
civilization. On the other side of the Atlantic the same law 
prevails. 1854 Brewster More Worlds xv. 221 The law of 
universal gravitation is established for several of these 
systems. 1857 S. P. Hall in Merc, Marine Mag. (1858) V. 
ii It does seem strange that, .greater attention is not given 
to the Law of Storms, i860 Tyndall GtaC. tl.xi. 289 As 
regards the motion of the surface of a glacier, two laws are to 
be borne in mind. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 308 The fact that 
water stands at this level is ranked among many other facts, 
which are comprehended under the general statement called 
a Law of Hydrostatics. 1877 E. R. Condkr Bus. Faith iii. 122 
The laws Of reasoning. 1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph. 333 Stated 
in its complete logical form a law is always a universal 
hypothetical judgment, which states that whenever C is or 
holds good, E is or holds good, 

c. In certain sciences, particular ‘laws’ are known 
by the names of their discoverers, as in the follow- 
ing examples. (M ost of these terms are of general 
European currency, their equivalents being used in 
Fr., Ger., It., etc.) 

id) Astronomy . 

Bode’S law, an empirical formula representing the dis- 
tances of the orbits of the other planets from the orbit of 
Mercury as forming an approximate geometrical progres- 
sion. Kepler’s laws, the three propositions established 
by John Kepler (1571-1630) with regard to the planetary 
motions : (1) That the planets move in ellipses, the sun being 
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in one of the foci ; (2) That the radius vector of a planet 
describes equal areas in equal times; 13) That the square 
of the periodic time of a planet is directly proportional to 
the cube of its mean distance from the sun, 

1781 Chambers' Cycl., Kepler's Law, isthat law of the plane- 
tary motions discovered by Kepler. 1805 Eilin. Rev. Jan, 
443 Kepler's Laws, 1833 Hers enter. A sir on. Index, Bode’s 
law of planetary distances. 1837 Wn ewell I nil net. Sci. 1. 416 
One of the important rules known to us as 1 Kepler’s laws 
(b) Physics. 

Avogadro’s law, the law that equal volumes of different 
gases, pressure and temperature being equal, contain the 
same number of molecules. Boyle’s law, the principle, 
published by Robert Boyle about 1662, that the volume of 
a given mass of gas (the temperature being constant) varies 
inversely as the pressure. Charles’s law, the law dis- 
covered by Alex. Cesar Charles (1746-1823) that for every 
degree centigrade of rise in temperature, the volume of a 
gas increases by *00366 of its amount at zero. Dulong and 
Petit’s law, the law that all the chemical elements have 
approximately the same atomic heat. 

i860 Maxwell Sci. Papers (1890) I, 389 Boyle and 
Mariotte’s law. 1863 Atkinson Ganoi's Physics no The 
laws of the compressibility of gases were studied separately 
by Boyle and by Mariotti. . . Each of these philosophers ar- 
rived at the same law, which in England bears the name of 
Boyle’s, and on the continent of Mariotti’s. Ibid. 288 Dulong 
and Petit’s law may be thus expressed ; tbe same quantity 
of heat is needed to heat an atom of all simple bodies to the 
same extent. x83o Cleminshaw tr. Witrtz' Atomic Theory 
v. 95 The ‘law’, as it is generally called, of Avogadro and 
Ampere may be enunciated as follows : Equal volumes of 
gases or vapours contain the same number of molecules. 1884 
Danikll Prim. Physics 223 Then the volume varies as the 
‘absolute temperature’ (Charles’s Law, often attributed to 
Gay Lussac). 

(V) Philology. 

Grimm’s law, the rule formulated by Jacob Grimm (in the 
2nd ed. of his Deutsche Grammatik , 1822) with regard to the 
representation in the Germanic langs. of certain consonants 
of the primitive Aryan language. Grimm’s statement was 
that original aspirates becamemediae in Gothic, Low German, 
English, Old Norse, etc. and tenues in High German; 
original medite became tenues in Gothic, etc., and ‘aspirates’ 
(supposed to oe represented by spirants and affricates) jn 
High German; and original tenues became ‘aspirates’ in 
Gothic, etc. and medise in High German. The formula is no 
longer accepted as correct, but thenameof ‘ Grimm's law ’is 
still applied to its rectified form, which is too complicated to 
be stated here. Verner’s law, discovered by Karl Verner 
of Copenhagen in 1875, deals with a class of exceptions to 
Grimm’s law, and is to the effect that an original Germanic 
voiceless spirant, when following or terminating a primi- 
tively unaccented syllable, became a voiced spirant, which 
in the historic Germanic langs. is under certain Renditions 
represented by a media; the z which according to the 
‘law’ results from 4 is, except in Gothic, normally repre- 
sented by r. Grassmann’s law, published by Hermann 
Grassmann in 1863, is that when primitive Aryan had two 
aspirates in the same or successive syllables the former of 
them was in Sanskrit changed into the corresponding 
media, and in Greek into the corresponding tenuis. 

1841 Latham Eng. Lang. 190 An important fact relating 
to the change of consonants, which is currently called 
Grimm’s Law. 1878 Sweet in Academy 9 Feb. 123/2 Ver- 
ner’s law [explained]. 

(d) Pol. Econ, 

Gresham’s law, the principle, involved in Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s letter to Q. Elizabeth in 1558, that ‘bad money 
drives out good’, i.e, that when debased money (sc. coins 
reduced in weight or_ fineness, or both) is current in the 
same country with coins of full legal weight and fineness, 
the latter will tend to be exported, leaving the inferior 
money as the only circulating medium. 

1858 Macleod Eton, Pol. Econ. 477 As he was the first 
to perceive that a had and debased currency is the cause of 
the disappearance of the good money, we are only doing 
what is just, in calling this great fundamental law of the 
currency by his name. We may call it Gresham's law of 
the currency. 

18. In generalized sense; Laws (of Nature) in 
general ; the order and regularity in Nature of 
which laws are the expression. 

a 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. iv. iii. (1876) 26 Such an 
event is invariably followed by such a consequence. This 
we call law. 1865 Mozi.ey Mirac. ii. 39 In the argument 
against miracles the first objection is that they are against 
law, 1866 Dk. Argyll Reign Lmo ii. (1867) 64 We have Law 
as applied simply to an observed Order of facts. 1873 
H. Spencer Stud. Social ii. 42 The accepted conception of 
law is that of ah established order to which the manifesta- 
tions of a power or force conform, 1883 H. Drummond 
Nat, Law in Spir. IV. i. 1, (1884' 5 The fundamental con- 
ception of Law is an ascertained working sequence . .among 
the Phenomena of Nature. 

19. Math. The rule or principle on which a series, 
or the construction of a cm ye, etc., depends. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Mi#,(zd. 3) 163 The law which 
produces an octahedron from a cube. 

IV. 20. Sport. An allowance in time ox dis- 
tance made to an animal that is to be hunted, or 
to one of the competitors in a race, in order to 
ensure equal conditions ; a start ; in phrases to get, 
give, have {fair) lav) (of). 

1600 R, Whyte in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz, III. 91 Hir 
Grace ,. sawe sixteen buckes (all having fayre lawe) pulled 
downe with greyhoundes, in a laund, 1607 Markham Cavat, 
Hi. (1617) 8a That the formost getting his law of the hind- 
most, do win the wager, 1611 — Country Content, 1, vif. 
(1668) 43 That the Fewterer shall give the Hare twelve score 
Law, ere he loose the Greyhounds. 1666-7 Denham Direct. 
Paint. 1. v. 7 So Huntsmen fair unto the Hares give Law. 
*704 Collect. Voy, (Churchilh III. 40/1 If the Bird has Law 
of him, he will hardly overtake him, 1706 E. Ward Hud. 
Rediv. (1707) I. 1. as The silly Hare.. Having good Law, 
sat down to rest her. 1787 G. White Selborne vi. (1789) 18 
When the devoted deer was separated from bis companions, 


they gave him, by their watches, law, . .for twenty minutes. 
1811 Sporting Mag. XXX IX. 142 Give her law and she’ll 
hold it a mile. 1829 J. R. Best Pers. <)• Lit. Mem. 77 The 
accident was owing to his giving his horse too much law. 
1861 Whyte Mei.viu.e Mkt. liarb. x. (ed. 12) 82 The fox., 
having obtained, .a little law of us pursuers, takes advantage 
of the lull to slip away. 1883 E Pennei.l-Elmhirst Cream 
Leicestersh. 332 The pack were now together,, .the fux had 
gained but little law. 

b. Hence, Indulgence, mercy. 

1649 Fuller fust Man's Funeral 77 God will give them 
fair law. 1719 De Foe Crusoe it. xi. (18401 236 Merchant- 
ships show but little law to pirates, if they get them in their 
power. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss .7 Gain 289 We shall have 
you back again among us by next Christmas . . I can’t give 
you greater law. 1849 E. E- Napier Exairs. S. Africa II. 
301 The ‘on Hit ’ is that he has ten days more law. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. _594> I "ill never grant One 
inch of law to feeble blasphemies. 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

21. Simple attributive, a. Pertaining to the law 
as a body of rules to he obeyed, as in law-system ; 
pertaining to law as a clepaitment of study, as in 
law authority, dictionary, - faculty , language , - learn- 
ing, - library , - lore , - pedant , -point, -school, -student, 
-tractate, - vocable , -word ; pertaining to the legal 
profession, as law-craft, -gentleman, -list, -person, 
f -solicitor’, pertaining to forensic procedure and 
litigation, as in f lazv-bzr, -case, -charges, -chicanery, 
costs, -court, -fight, - quirk , -reports, -sale, -suitor, 
-writings; pertaining to the Mosaic dispensation 
or to the iaw in opposition to the gospel, as in law- 
covenant, -curse, -ivork, -worker. 

iBx3 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 381 His book is the 
greatest of all “Law-Autijoriries. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
xv. Ixxiii. 302 At Westminsters “Law-Barres. 1710 Taller 
No. 190 «* 3 No one would offer to put a * Law-Case to me. 
1776 Foote Bankrupt 111. Wks. 1709 II. 126 The Attorney 
General to the paper, that answers the law cases, is not come 
yet. i66g Marvell Corr. cxii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 271 Your 
’law-charges here amount not to 5IL 1819 Hermit in Loudon 
II. 135 Long acquainted with law-persons and law-charges, 
1795 Burke Tracts Popery Laws iv. Wks. IX. 304 Vexatious 
litigation and crooked ’law-chicanery. 1618 Bolton Floras 
IV. xii. 136,561 325 Hee durst set up a ’Law-court, and sit in 
judgement within his Campe, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 258 Justification . . is a term taken from the law- 
couris. 1878 N. Airier. Rev. CXXVI1. 57 Condemned by 
the law-courts. 1803 A. Swanston Sena, Led. II. 168 
The term of the “law-covenant might be somewhat relaxed. 
*587 Golding De A! or nay xx. (1617) 345 “Lawecraft hath 
almost as many sundry lawes as cases. 1832 Southey in 
Q. Rev. XLVII. 504 The sober follies which disgrace our 
jaw-craft. 1786 A. Gib Sacred Contempt, n. 1. iii. 177 
Through a full effect of the "law-curse to which they are 
naturally subjected. 1594 Carew Hilaries Exam. Wits 
xi. (1596) 3.54 In the ’law-faculiy euery law contained) 
a seueral particular case. 1880 Mrs. Oliphant He that 
mill not , etc. xxxi, He could not fight for his inheritance. . 
unless indeed it were a “law-fight in the courts. 1837 
Dickens Pic km. xlvi, If you “law-gentlemen do these things 
on speculation, why you must get a loss now and then you 
know, 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 43 “Law-learning, with 
falsbood for the basis of it. 1799 H. K. White Let.' to bro. 
Nettkile Rem, (1825) 379 With. .a very large ’law library to 
refer to. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. x, Almanacs, diaries, 
and “law-lists. 18x2 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 179 The. . 
chaos of “law-lore from which we wished to be emancipated. 
1751 H. Walpole felt. (1846) II. 382 You would easily 
believe this story, if you knew what a mere “law-pedant 
it is ! 1819 “law-persons [see law-charges above]. 1819 
Scott in Biog. Notices ii. (1880) 385 If a “lawpoint were 
submitted to him. _ 1667 Decay Chr. Piety vii. IP10 Solicitous 
. . to leave nothing to the mercy of a “law-quirk. 1888 
Lighthall Vug. Seigneur 70 Before the parish church, just 
after mass on Sunday forenoon, the bailiff cries his “law-sales. 
1738 Warburto uDiv.Legat. 1. 433 Tbatknown Story of two 
“Law Sollicitors. 1884 Harper sMag. LXV1 1 1.817 Thenext 
call was upon S — , a young ’ law-student, a 1720 Sheffield 
(D k. of Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I. 160 We did not, as “law- 
suitors for contention, Disburse more charges than the prize 
was worth. 1880 Gladstone in Daily News 17 June 2/4 
Allowing for all the differences in the “law system of the 
two countries. 1649 Milton Eikon. v. 45 To which and 
other “Law-tractats I referr the more Lawyerlie mooting of 
this point. 1845 Carlyle Cronmelt (18711 V. 60 Hundreds 
of * Law-vocables, a 1654 Selden Table ■ T. (Arb.) 64 A Ra- 
dium is a “Law-word contrairy to Feudum. 1645 Ruther- 
ford Tryal $ Tri. Faith (18451 *98 God liealeth the sinner 
from his guiltiness (it is a law-word). Hid, 149 It is likely 
Judas and Cain.. had some “law-work in their heart, and 
yet were never converted. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, xii, Wi’ 
ony rag of human righteousness, or formal law-work. i85o 
N. Macmichaf.l Pilgrim Ps. 253 Law-work keeps him 
struggling . . for years before he finds peace in believing. 
1577 Vautrouiluf-r Luther^ on Ep. Gal. 131, I haue the 
author and Lord of the Scripture wyth me, on whose side 
I will rather stand, then beleue all the rablement of “Law- 
workers. 1701 Loud, Gaz. No. 5749/6 The original Titles 
to Estates, and other “Law- Writ mgs. 

b. Pertaining to or commonly used for legal 
treatises or documents, as law-binding, -calf, -sheep. 

*7*7-5* Chambers CjfW’.s.v, Book-binding , French-binding, 
law-binding, marble-binding [etc,]. *837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxxiv, Goodly octavos, with a red label behind, and that 
underdone-pie-crust-coioured cover, which is technically 
known as * law-calf", 1879 Cassell's Techn, Ednc. IV, 89/1 
The uncoloured skin . . is used in the peculiar style of binding 
called Law, 1895 J. Zaehnsdorp Hist. Baakbind. 25 Law 
Calf,— Law hooks are usually bound in calf left wholly un- 
coloured. 

c. with the sense ‘ as defined hy law, according 
to the legal view as in law-goodness, - guilt , - infant , 
obligation, f power, reckoning, righteousness j law- 
honest adj. 


1850 Robertson Semi, Ser. m. v. 65 Goodness . . which is 
produced by rewards and punishments — “law goodness, “law- 
righteousness. 1643 Rutheri-ord Try at ty Tri. Faith*. 1845) 
197 Not only shall justification free us. .from all “law-guilt. . 
hut [etc.]. 1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 236/2 To find repre- 

sentatives who after a double winnowing are commonly 
* “law honest ’, will abstain fiom actual bribes or actual 
plundering of the State till. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 62 
The consent and approbation of the fair “law-infant. 1643 
Rutherford Tryal <)• Tri. Faith (1845) 201 Christ’s pardon 
in like manner doth remove a “law-obligation to eternal 
death. 1647 Mercurius Brit., His 'Spectacles 4 A King., 
whilest be is absent from his Parliament as a man, he is 
Lgallyand in his “Law-power present. 1800 A. Swanston 
Serin. V Led. I. 326 The sufferings which Christ endured 
are his by God’s gracious imputation and in “law-reckoning. 

22. a. Objective, as law-bearer, -evader, framer, 

- -fu (filler , f- monger , -preacher, J- -r acker ; law- 
catching, -making, -preaching vbl. sbs. ; law- 
magnifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a.; law-contemning , 
-cracking, -loving, f -m tinging, -revering adjs. b. 
Instrumental, as law-beaten , -bound, •condemned, 
-forced, - locked , -made, -ridden adjs. C. Locative, 
as law-learned adj. ; hence law-learnedness. 

1483 Calh. Angl. 210/2 A “Law berer, legifer. 1643 
Milton Tetrdch. Wks. 1851 IV. 190 Let the buyer beware, 
saith the old “Law-beaten terme. a 1633 Overbury Charac.,. 
Franklin Wks. (1856.1 349 To bee “law-bound among men, 
is like to be hide-bound among his beasts. 1625 Fletcher 
& Shirley NT. Walker iv. i, I’ll . . let my Lady go a-foot a 
“Law-catching. 1681 F lav el Meth. Gi ace vi. 120, I am a 
“law-condemned, and a r elf-condemned sinner. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr. iv. xxiv, Your “law' contemning kinsmen. 1606 
Wily Beguiled B 4 b, This “lawcracking cogfoyst. 1894 H. 
Gardener Unoff. Patriot 2 Being both a law-breaker and a 
“law-evader. 1704 Coleridge Relig. AI usings I. 302 The 
morse! toss’d by ’ law-forced charity. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke 
lll.xiii. 392-3 Expert “law-framers. 1870 Sturgeon Treas. 
I), iv. Ps. xl. 8 The atoning sacrifice, the “law-fulfiller. 1606 
Sylvester Du Bart as 11. iv. 11. Trophies 3308 The “Law- 
learnd Sage. 1638-9 Burton's Diary (3828) IV. 321 A law- 
learned head and an eloquent tongue. 1895 Jane Menzies 
Cynewulf's Elene 38 The law-learned one, the ancient sage. 
1826 Bentham in West m. Rev. Oct, 402 “Law-learnedness 
in this and the higher grade. 1886 G. Allen Maimie's 
Sake xiv, We must behave ourselves like civilized people, 
clothed and “law-locked. 1698 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 
hi.. Colonies 424 Th’ ingenious, Towr-full, and “Law-loving 
Soil, Which jove did with his Leman’s name en-stile. 1622 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 133 His father the lord Wells, who 
be suppos’d might stray His so outrageous son with his 
lov’d “iaw-made brother, Sir Thomas Dymock. 1744 E. 
Erskine Serm. Wks. 1873 III. 185 The “law-magnilying 
righteousness of Christ. 1786 A. Gib Sacred Contempt 337 
The justice-satisfying and law-magnifying of His atonement. 
1690 Child Disc. Trade led. 4) 33 livery nation does pro- 
ceed according to peculiar methods of their own in.. “law- 
making. 164s Milton Colast. 18 Though this ca:ering 
“Law-monger bee bold to call it wicked, a 1693 Vrqie- 
hart's Rabelais in. xliv. 362 * Law-rnonging Attorneys. 
1645 Rutherford Tryal if Tri. Faith (3845) 344 Your 
“law-preachers lead men from the foundation, Christ. 1873 
E. White Life in Christ hi. xxii. (187S) 322 Those ante- 
diluvians who had heard the “law-preaching of Enoch and 
of Noah. 1633 B rath wait Arcad. Pr. 217 If I should be 
Judge, .. “Law-rackers should he all made readers of the 
Anatomy Lecture in Pluto’s court. 1862 S. Lucas Secniaria 
200 Their act is memorably characteristic of our “law- 
revering race. 183s Marhyat Vila Podr. iii, England is 
no longer priest-ridden .. but .. she is’ “Zaza-ridden. 1874 
Helps Sac. Press, ii. 23 A very considerably law-ridden 
country. 

23. Special comb. : law-act, (tz) a transaction in 
law; (l>) (see Act sb. 8); law-bible, applied by 
Irish Roman Catholics to the Authorized Version ; 
law -bred#., bred or trained in legal studies ; law- 
church. (disparagingly), the Established Church ; 
•)- law-daughter (see 3c above); f law-driver, 
one who drives or works at the law ; a lawyer ; 
t law-father (see 3 c above) ; f law-free a., not 
legally convicted or condemned ; law-French, the 
corrupt variety of Norman French used in English 
law-books; + law-house, a court of justice; law- 
keeper, f (a) a guardian of the law ; = Gr. vofw- 
<l>vXa £ ; (b) an observer of the law ; law-Latin, the 
barbarous Latin of early English statutes; law- 
lord, (a) one of the members of the House of Lords 
qualified to take part in its judicial business ; (b) in 
Scotland colloq., one of those judges who have by 
courtesy the style of * Lord’; law-lordship, the 
office or dignity of a law-lord ; law-neek-cloth, 
humorous for ‘a pillory’; law-offioe (U. S.), a 
lawyer’s office ; law-officer, a public functionary 
employed in the administration of the law, or to 
advise the government in legal matters; spec, in 
England, law-officer (of the Crown), either the 
Attorney or Solicitor General; hence law-officer- 
ship; J- law-place, (a) a post as law professor; 
[b) position in the eye of the law; law-post, ?a 
post marking the limit of ‘ law ’ (sense 20) ; + law- 
prudent a. [after juris prudential, marked by legal 
learning ; flaw-puddering, pothering about the 
law; flaw-setter, a lawgiver; law-term, (a) 
a word or expression used in law; (b) one of the 
periods appointed for the sitting of the law-courts ; 
law-writer, +[.«*.) a legislator ; (b) one who writes 
books on law ; (c) one who copies or engrosses, 
legal documents. 
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LAW. 


1645 Rutherford Try a! <4 Tri. Faith (1845) 215 The re- 
newed apprehension of the grace of God . . maketli not 
a new forensical and “law-act. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. 
Gt. Brit . 1. m. xi. 470 After a Man has been five years 
Batchellor of Law, or seven years Master of Arts, he may 
be Doctor of Law, provided he keep two Law-Acts, and 
Oppose once. 1847 W. Cakleton Traits Irish Peasantry 
(i860) II. 5 The consoling reflection that he swore only on 
a “Law Bible. 1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xxxii. 251 
The fault of a “law-bred mind lies commonly in seeing too 
much of a question, not seeing its parts in their due pro- 
portions. *8z6 in Cobbett li nr. Rides (1885) II. 185 He 
wishes to support the Haw-church, and the army. 1845 
G. Oliver Biog. Jesuits 42 A minister of the Law-church 
was called in for his opinion. 1583 Stanyhurst EEneis 11. 
(Arb ) 60 And Hecuba old Princesse dyd I see, with number, 
an hundred *Law daughters. 1623 Fletcher & Shirley 
Jit. Walker iv. i, She’s the merriest thing among these Haw- 
drivers, And in their studies half a day together. 1583 
Stanyhurst Nine is n. (Arb. ) 54 Next cooms thee lusty 
Choroebus Soon to king Priamus by law : thus he Hawfather 
helping, at 1670 Spalding Traub. C/uts. /(Bannatyne Club) 

L 12 To quyte him who had married his sister, so long as 
he was Haw free, he could not with his honour. 1644 Milton 
liduc. Wks. (1847) 99/2 To smatter Latin with an English 
mouth, is as ill a hearing as Haw French. 1876 Digby 
Real Prop. v. 205 note, The reports in the Year Books are 
written in the strange jargon called law-French. a 1610 
Hf.aley Theophrastus (1636) 91 Strouting it in the “Lawe 
house,saying; There is no dwelling in this Citie. 1644M1L- 
ton A reop. (Arb.) 49 That no Poet should so much as read to 
any privat man, what he had writt’n, untill the Judges and 
“Law-keepers had seen it. 1894 H. Gardener Unof/. Patriot 
3 [A man may] be at once a law-breaker and a good man, 
or a law-keeper and a had one. a 1613 Overbury A Wife 
(1638) 192 He hates all but “Law-Latine. 1713 Berkeley 
Guardian No. 62 p 4 An imitation of the polite style, . . is 
abandoned for law-Latin. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, I ken 
our law-latin offends Mr. Butler’s ears. 1773 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 444 The measure . . will not be opposed in council 
by any great Haw-lord in the kingdom. 1883 Freeman in 
Longnt. Mag. II. 482 There has been something like the 
revival of a kind of professional peerage in the persons of 
certain of the law-lords. 1901 Dundee Advertiser 12 Apr,, 
‘Lord Newbottle’ — there never was such a title in the 
Scottish Peerage, though it was a law-lord's title._ 1882 Daily 
News 3 June 2/2 An Irish Judge had been nominated to fill 
one of the “law-lordships of the House of Lords. 1789 Wol- 
cor (P. Pindar) Expost. Ode vi. Wks. 1812 II. 228 Perchance 
“Law Neck-cloths, form’d of deal or oak. .Shall rudely hug 
his harmless throat. 1896 Chatauqua Mag. Dec. 322/1 The 
daily routine and drudgery of aHaw-office. 1781S1U W.Joni-s 
Ess. Bailments 85 The great “law-officer of the Olhman 
court. 1817 Sp. Earl Liverpool in Pari. Debates 778 It 
might turn out, that the law officers in i8ci had acted upon 
their own opinion. 1896 Daily News 1 July 7/2 An Under- 
Secretaryship for India . . was a poor substitute for a 
“Law Olficership. 1387 in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 25 A “Lawe place now voyde by the departure of 
M r Doctor Day. a 1771 J. Gill in Treat. Dav. Ps. cxix. 122 
Put himself in their law-place and stead, and became re- 
sponsible to law and justice for them. 1741 Compl. Earn.- 
Piece 11. i. 309 The first, which is next the Dog-house and 
Pens, is the “Law- Post, and is distant from them 160 Yards. 
1643 Milton Tetrach. 55 Heerin declaring his annotation 
to be slight & nothing “law prudent. — Colast. 16 The 
Servitor . . declaring his capacity nothing refin’d since his 
“Law-puddering, but still the same it was in the Pantry, 
and at the Dresser. 1572 L. Llovd Pilgr. Pr, (1607) 65 
Lycurgus that auncient “law-setter. 1693 Dryden Juvenal 
(1697) p. lxvi, Writings, which my Author Tacitus, from 
the "Law-Term, calls famosos libellos. 1738 S. Hayward 
Serin, i. n The word Condemnation is a law-term. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Legislateur, . .a Law-maker, 
a Hawe-writer. 

t Law, sb . 2 Obs. Also 5 lagh, 6 Sc. lacht, 
lauch. Cf. L AWING sb. Sc. [ad. ON. lag market- 
price.] Score, share of expense, legal charge. 

c 1410 Hoccleve Crt. Good Company 33 Paie your lagh. 
15. . Peebles to Play xi, Ane had pay, ane ither said, nay, 
Byd quhill we rakin our lauch. 1330 Extracts A herd. 
Reg. (1844) I. 137 The said day, Iohne Anderson was con- 
victed in ane lacht of vj scillingis . . because he [etc.]. 

Law (lg), sb . 3 Sc. and north. Also 3-5 lau(e, 
4 , 7 lawe. [Northern repr. OE. hldw Low sb.'] 

I. A hill, esp. one more or less round or conical. 
Sometimes with local designation prefixed, as 
North Berwick Law, Cushat Law. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4081 Wit hair fee hituix hair lauus. 
Ibid. 7393 * He es ’, he said, ‘ har he es won, Wit our seep 
apon f>e lau.’ 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 092 N 031 saued watz 
hot Segor hat sat on a lawe.. C1470 Henryson Mar. Fab. 
v. (Pari. Beasts) vii, Ane vnicorne corne lansand ouer ane 
law. 1628 Cokf. On Litt. 5 b, Law signifieth a hill, 1807 
Headrick Arran 154 Artificial hills, called laws, in various 
parts of the country. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 69 We 
raide the tod doune on the hill, The martin on the law, 1825 
J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. I. 96 Ilk forest shaw and 
lofty law Frae grief and gloom arouse ye. 1892 Stevenson 
Across the Plains 209 You might climb the Law . . and be- 
hold the face of many counties. 

attrib. c 1420 Anturs of Arth, iii, He ladde pat lady so 
longe by he lawe sides. 

+ 2. A monumental tumulus of stones. Obs. 

1607 Camden Britannia 660 In qulbus quod mireris, 
plures sunt lapidum. strues admodum magnte Lawes 
vocant, quas in memoriam occisorum olim aggestas credunt 
vicini. 

Law (lg), v. [OE. lagian, f. lagu Law tA 1 ] 

T 1. trails. To ordain (laws) ; to establish as a 
law; to render lawful. Obs. 

<21023 Wulfstan Horn. li. (Napier) 274/7 La^jah gode 
woroldla^an and lecjaS ]r®rtoeacan, J>«t ure cristendom 
faeste stande. a 122s Leg. Kath. 1206 As his aline goddlec 
lahede hit ant lokede. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 

II. xxvii. (1739) T24 The King hath a power of Lawing and 
Unlawing in Christ’s Kingdom. 
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b. To command or impose as law. rare— 1 . 

1835 Bailey Mystic 82 The vast Baobab.. Within whose 
cavernous, .trunk Meet village senates, lawing peace and 
war To dusky tribes. 

+ c. To law it: to act the lawgiver. Obs. 

1633 H. Cogan Scarlet Gown Ep. Ded., That pragma- 
tique Superintendent Court, and Consistory, which Lords and 
Lawes it, or would willingly doe so, over the whole world, 
d. Sc. (? nonce-use. ) To give the law to, control. 
1783 Burns Women's Minds iv, But for how lang the Die 
may stting, Let inclination law that. 

2. intr. To go to law, litigate. Also to law it. 
Also colloq. or dial, in indirect passive. 

? a 1330 liye Way to Spy t tel Ho. 799 in Hazl. F. P. P. IV. 
59 They that lawe for a debt vntrew. 1581 Mulcastf.r 
Positions xxxvi. (1887) 138 He will needes lawe it, which 
careth for no lawe. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wipe iv. iii, Ye 
must law and.claw before ye get it. 1712 Arbuthnot John 
Bull 11. iii, If we law it on, till Lewis turns honest, I am 
afraid our credit will run low at Blackwell Hall ! a 1734 
North Lives I. 10S There [rr. PIo. of Lords] the knight 
lawed by himself, for no person opposed him. 1866 Geo. 
Eliot E. Holt (1868) 7 People who inherited estates that 
were lawed about. 

qnasi-trans. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews 11. v, Two of my 
neighbours have been at law about a house, till they have 
boih lawed .themselves into a gaol. 

b. traus. To go to law with, proceed against in 
the courts. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. vi. 7 By your litigious lawing 
one another, you betray a great deal of weaknesse. 1786 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 169 One sends me a chal- 
lenge ; another Laws me : but I keep them all off. i860 
Reade Cloisters, ■ H. (i£6i) IV. 398 Alas, poor soul ! And for 
what shall I law him? 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 
117 You can’t law a man ye knaw for a job like that. 

3. To mutilate (an animal) so as to render it 
incapable of doing mischief. Almost exclusively 
spec, to Expeditate (a dog). Obs. exc. Hist. 

1334 G. Ferrers tr. Carta de Forest a in Gt. Charter etc. 

§ 6 (1542) B ij b, He whose dog is not lawed [orig. ex~ 
pediiatus ] & so founde shalbe amercyed [etc.]. 1610 \V. 

Foi.kingham Art of Survey in. iv. 71 Foote-geld implies 
a Priuiledge to keepe Dogges within the Forrest not ex- 
peditated or lawed sans controule. 1616 Rich Cabinet 54 b, 
His own [cattle] are so ringed, and yoakt, and lawde, that 
they neuer trespasse on any oLher man. 1866 Chamb. Jml. 
xxviii. 261 They were forbidden to take anything for lawing 
dogs. 1886 Coniemp. Rev. XX. 505 The cur which the 
husbandman kept might only exist if he had been 1 lawed ’, 
or so mutilated, that the idea of poaching was for ever 
banished from his mind. 

Law (lg), iut. Now vulgar. Also 9 laws. 
[Cf. La, Lo, of which it may have been in origin 
an alteration prompted by an instinctive sense of 
expressiveness in the vowel sound ; in later use it 
has coalesced with lor' = Lord as an exclamation.] 
An exclamation now expressing chiefly astonish- 
ment or admiration, or (often) surprise at being 
asked a question ; in early use chiefly asseverative. 
With •flaw ye cf. la you s.v. La. 

1383 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 414 To begin Wench, so God 
helpe me law, My love to thee is sound sans cracke or flaw. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 125 Lawe 
I, I begin to swell — puffe. 1620 Shelton Quix. 11. xxv. 
169 Law ye there (quoth Sancho) did not I tell you [etc.]. 
1762 Ann. Reg. 134 ‘O law, madam) said the poor children. 
1813 Sketches Charac. (ed. 2) I. 59 Law ! I wonder at that, 
replied Mrs. Mansell. 1853 ‘C. Bede’ Verdant Green 
1. vi, ‘ Law bless me, sir ’. 1863-5 J. Thomson Sunday at 

Hampstead ix, But law ! Think of becoming a poor naked 
squaw 1 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. iii. 26 Laws, he’s 
an old bachelor. 1887 R. M. Johnston in Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 729/1 Ah, law me ! But it’s no business of mine Ibid. 
720/2 Good gracious, laws o’ mercy, sister 1 

Law, obs. form of Lave, Lay sbd, Low. 
Law-abi’ding, a. [f. Law rL 1 + pr. pple. of 
Abide v. The formation nmy have been due to 
a reminiscence of Law-biding.] Abiding by, 
i.e., maintaining or submitting to the law. 

1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I, vi. 538 The great Earl., 
who on every other occasion appears as conciliatory and law- 
abiding. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 63 If the Roman 
people had not been the most law-abiding people in the 
world all public business must have come to a standstill. 

Hence Law-abiding-ness. 

1880 Fortn. Res>. Feb. 3tr National self-respect demands 
a decent conformity to law-abidingness and morality. 1889 
Spectator 28 Sept., That most useful of civic virtues, law- 
anidingness, 

Lawaier, -ayer, obs. forms of Lawyer. 
Lawarfe, obs. Sc. form of Layer sb.~ 
t Law-hiding, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. [f. Law sb/ + 
pres. pple. of Bide v. to await.] 

1. ‘ Waiting the regular course of law’ (Jam.). 
1397 Skene De Verb, Sign. s.v. Recognition, Gif the 

vassall is fugitive for slauchter, and not law bidand, the 
superiour may [etc.]. 

2. a. Standing good in law. b. Able to answer 
an accusation. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862I I. 268 , 1 cannot take God’s 
word without a caution as if Christ had lost and sold His 
credit and were not in my books responsal and lawbiding. 
17SS Guthrie's Trial 112 (Jam,) The soul is pursued for 
guilt more or less, and is not law-biding ; Christ Jesus is the 
city of refuge. 

Law-board (-brod, etc.), var. Lay-board dial. 
Law-book. [f. Law sb/ + Book; cf. ON. 
Ipg-bik.] 

1. A book containing a code of laws. 


c laoo Ormin 16944 he riahht majj ec bitacnenn uss All 
bate stafilike lare Off Moysaesess laghehoc. i 85 o Max 
Muller Hist. Sanskrit Lit. Introd. (ed. 2) 62 The different 
dates ascribed to Manu as the author of our Law-book. 

2. Chiefly/ 1 /. A book Healing of law. 

1533 Gardiner Will in Wills Doctors Com. (1R63) 43, I be- 
queath to ThomasWorlieheaUmy humanilie and lawe bookes. 

1 660 Triad Regie. io Gentlemen, Let me tell you what our 
Law-bookssay. 1720-21 C. Phipps in Swift's Lett. (1766 II. 
j3 The oldest man alive, or any law-book, cannot give any 
instance of such a proceeding. 1781 Gibbon Deal. 4 F. xvii. 
II. 42 In the fourth century, many camels might have been 
laden with law-books. *876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. xvii. 
495 Europe suffered from the multiplication of law-books. 

Law-borrow. Sc. Law. Now only in plural. 
Also 5 -burgh., pi. -borowis, -bowrous, -boris, 
7-9 -burrows, [f. Law sb/ + Borrow sb.] The 
legal security required from a person that he will 
not injure the person, family, or property of another; 
security of the peace. Also action , bond of law- 
borrows. To swear a law-borrows against (a person): 
to make an affidavit of being in danger from him. 

1437 Sc. Acts Jas. II (1874) II. 51/1 And gif oiiy man be 
fedyt ... be schirref sail furthwiibe of hath j> e parteis tak law 
borowis. 1474 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 406 He was 
nocht under law borrowis anent the said William of Cadiou. 
1484 Ibid. 40 William Futhes is becumin law burgh that Wil- 
liam Vmfray salbe vnscathit in tym cuming. 1397 tic. Acts 
Jas. II, § 13 heading. , The Proclamation of generall peace : 
Of kiw-burrowes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Crimes 142 Gif 
ane complains to the Schiref, and desires lawborrows of 
ane other man ; and the Schiref doe not his office thereanent, 
he sail pay l’ourtie pouisdes. 1732 J. Louthian Form of 
Process App. led. 2) 281 Interdictions, Inhibitions, and Law- 
burrows. 1864 A. Leighton Leg. Edin. 11886) 171 Had 
forced the deacon to swear a lawborrows against him. 1884 
Manch. Exam. *8 Sept. 5/5 John Fraser, sheriff officer, 
raised an action of lawburrows against John NorrieAnderson. 
fig. 1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862J 1. 174 Men would have 
law-borrows against Christ’s cross. 

t Law-breach. Obs. [OE. lahbryce, f. lah~, 
lagu Law sb/ + bryce breaking.] A breach or 
breaking of the law. 

10*4 Wulfstan Serin, ad Anglos in Horn, xxxiil (Napier) 
166 note, pat was ^eworden. .omTi lajwedra lahbryce. 1382 
Wycuk Isa. i. 5 Lawe breche or trespassing ajeins the lawe. 

+ Law-break, v. Obs. rat e~'. [f. Law sb. 1 + 
Break v. ; after next sb.] intr. To break the law. 

*382 Wyclif Is. xlviii. 8, I wot forsothe, for lawe lireking 
thou shall lawe breke [L. praevaricans praevaricaberis\. 

Law-breaker. [OE. had lahbreca of the 
same meaning.] One who violates the law. 

[<2*050 Liber Sciniill. ii. (1889)9 P ar healdan gejryld we 
na scylan ac wicSstandan lam lahbrecan.] c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 289/2 Lawe brekave, legirumpus. c 1430 Mirour 
Saluncion n 3550 Lawbrekers and ydolatrers with bolde 
visage blamed hee. 1547 Primer O j, Deliuer me . . out of 
the hande of the. .lawe breaker, *6** Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 
75 Thou art a Robber, A Law-breaker, a Villaine ; j-eeld thee 
Theefe. 1663 Killigrew Pai son's Wed. v. ii. (1664) 141 
That Tongue, which now growes hoarse with flattering the 
great Law-breakers. *876 Oxford Bible-Helps, Mountains, 
It was on Mount Ebal that the cursing of the law-breakers 
took place. 

Bo Law-breaking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1767 Sp. agst. Suspending S,- Disp. Prerogatives Hansard 
Pari. Hist. (1813) XVI. 258 There was no such distinction 
in the days, when the law-making and the law-breaking pre- 
rogative walked forth at noon tide. 1881 Times 9 Apr. 
ji/ 5 Temporal Courts would deal more timidly with clerical 
law-breaking. 

Laweh, Lawchter: see Laugh v.. Laughter 1 , 
Lawd, obs. form of Laud, Lewd a. 
Law‘-day, Obs. exc. /list. [f. Law jfi.!] 

1. The day for the meeting of a court of law, 
esp. of the sheriff’s court, once in six months, or 
of the court leet, once a year ; hence used for the 
session of such a court, and the court itself. 

* 2 35 “ 5 2 Renl.GlastOK. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 189 Salvisduobus 
laghedaghes. 1292 Year-bk. 20 $ 21 Edw. J (Rolls) 359 
A deus lauedaues [ Printed lauedanes] par an. *331 Lit. 
Cantuar. j* Oct. (Rolls) I. 403 Ad exigendum et manu- 
tenendum jura..ac etiam Curiam nostram de Godmersham, 
quse dicitur Laghe daye, die Veneris proxime sequente. 1444 
Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) L 399 The law dayis eftir 
Michelmess. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 370 That the articles 
of the yelde aforeseid he redde and declared at the lawday. 
*316 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 16 Two tyinys 
yn y B yere to kepe a lawedaye there. 1535 Hr? N Hen. VIII, 
c. 26 § 23 [Lordes marchers] shall have, .their Lurdshippes 
Courtis Baron Court letes and Lawedayes. 1589 R. Hauvky 
PI. Perc. 1 1860) 5 , 1 will present y ou at the law day for a ryot. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. hi. iii. *40 Who ha’s that breast so pure, 
Wherein vncleanly Apprehensions Keepe Leetes and Law- 
dayes ? 1613 Purckas Pilgrimage (16114) 201 Thirdly, that 
Thursday should be Court or law-day for deciding contro- 
versies. *64* Tenues de la Ley 194 Law-day signifies 
a Leet or Sheriffes tourne. 17*0 Hkahne Collect. 23 Apr. 
(O. H, S.) 11 . 379 A Lawday of the Dean and Canons of 
Hereford, 1890 Gross Gild Merck. II. 105 The ‘curia 
legalis ’ [Law-day) was held yearly the Monday next after 
the feast of St. Hilary. 

2. A day appointed for the discharge of a bond, 
after which the debtor could not at common law 
be relieved from the forfeiture. 

1492 Ryman Foetus xcii. 6 in Archly Stud, neu. Spr. 
LXXXIX. 266 , 1 make an ende within shortespace. I sette 
no lawe day in the case. 

Lawdeable, obs. form of Laudable. 

Lawe, obs, form of Laugh, Lave. 
t Lawed, ppl., a. Obs. [f. Law sbJ + -ed 2 .] 
Provided with laws. 
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1639 Sai.tmarsh Policy 109 In attempts of conquest spie 
out and informe your selfe first, whether they he such as 
are well lawed and disciplined, or carelesseand disordered. 

Lawed, obs. form of Lewd. 

Laweour, -er(e, -eyer(e, obs. ff. Lawyer. 
Lawer(e, obs. Sc. form of Laver sbf 
Lawful (Ig-ful), a. Forms : 4 laghful, 4-6 Sc. 
laohful, (5 laffull], 5-6 Sc. laueh(t)ful v l, 6 lau- 
full, law(e)foll, 6-8 law full, 6- lawful, [f. 
Law sb . 1 + -foe. Cf. ON. k'gfullr.] 

1 . According or not contrary to law, permitted 
by law. Frequent in predicative use. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P.R. xvn. xlviii. (1495! 632 It 
was not lawfull to defoylle the laurer tree in vnhoneste and 
vnlawfull vses. c 1440 Protnp, Pctrv. 289/2 Lawfulle, iegi- 
timus. 1526 Tindai.e John v. 10 It is the sabboth day, it 
is not laufull for the to cary thy beed. 1535 Coverdale 
Esek, xxxiii. 16 In so modi as lie doth now the thinge that 
is lawful! and right, he shall lyue. 1360 Dams tr. Sleidane's 
Comm - 250 It is lawful! for all men, to save themselves 
from violence. 1390 Swinburne Testaments 11 By this 
•word lawfull. is excluded . . whatsoeuer is contrary to iustice, 
pietie, or equity. 2663 Manley Grot ins' Low C. Warres 
739 Upon debate of the matter In the great Council of the 
Kingdome, and in a lawful manner. 1718 Lady M. \V. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess Bristol 10 Apr., He .. inquired .. 
whether it was lawful to permit it. 1796 H. Hunter St.- 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 642, 1 shall not examine 
whether that possession be lawful. 1817 W. Ski.wyn Law 
Nisi Pri/is (ed. 4) II. 922 It shall be lawful for the jury. . to 
find a verdict for the plaintiff. 1835 I. Tayior Spir. Despot. 
vi. 249 Constantine's establishment of Christianity .. de- 
claring it to be a. . Lawful Religion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eitg. v. I. 567 A lawful military operation. 

fb. Permissible; allowable, justifiable. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. I", iv. viii. 122 Is it now lawfull and 
please your Maiestie, to tell how many is kill'd? 1717 
Khkziek i'ov. S. Sea 69 It seems lawful to believe, that, 
among the Children of our common Parent, God has formed 
three Sorts of Colours in the Flesh of Men. 
to. Of a disease; ? Normal. Obs. 

1610 Bakwouuh Meth. Physick v. xxi. (1639! 318 Foure 
particular orders to be kept in curing a lawful! Oedema. 

2 . Appointed, sanctioned, or recognized by law; 
legally qualified or entitled. Now chiefly in certain 
traditional collocations, as /awful heir, king, money, 

■ parliament , sovereign, succession, title ; also, lawful 
captive, prey, prize, {to be) lawful game. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 26903 pas oper [plightes] the quilk he bette 
Bot noglit wit penance laghful sett. 1439 E. A'. Wills 11882) 
122, xx markes of laufull money, c 1440 Jacob’s Well 98 
Foiqeue jo lawefull accyoun, & seke ferst loue, 1436 Use- 
tracts Burgh Bee. Peebles (1872) nr Geyf thar was ony 
lachful ar to that land. 1526 Galway Arch, in xoth 
Rep. Hist. MSB, Comm. App. v. 402 No carpenter nor 
masson shall have no workeman but that which shallhe 
laufull workeman in that sience [r/fj. 2533 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (18581 HI. 393 His eldest sane., to his place sold 
succeid As lauchtfull air. 1560 Da us tr. Sicilians s Comm. 
20 b, Lawfull succession. Ibid. 243 Yf they have any lawful 
impediment. 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. rS88 I. 2 
Thre Question L, tweehing the lauchful vocatioun of Iohne 
Knox. 1371 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvi. 118 He being 
Crownit in Inuchfull Parliament. 1381 ibul. xliv. roi That 
kiuchfull pastors of the Kirk sould be depryuit. 1395 Shaks. 
John n. 1. 93 Thou hast vnder-wrought his lawfull King. 
1604 — Oth. uii. 51 If it proue lawful! prize, he's made 
for euer. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxviii. 165 A Banished 
man, is a lawfull enemy of the Common-wealth. 1763 
Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1861) VI. 359 All mortgages, 
bonds, [etc.] . . wherein the payment of money is . . pro- 
mised, shall be taken and understood to mean lawful 
money. 27S6 Fordyck Serm. Vug. Worn. (1767) I. iii. 108 
They will consider her as lawful game. 1768 Blackstonb 
Comm . IIL69 Prize vessels ..condemned in any courts of 
admiralty or vice-admiralty as lawful prize. 1817 W. Ski.wyn 
Law Nisi Prius led. 41 II. 854 Having no lawful impedi- 
ment. 3818 Cruise Digest ted. 2) VI, 278 So that my 
executrix shall pay in good time all lawful debts. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Couq, 1,1876) IV. xvii. 54 Himself in his 
own reading of the law, a lawful King. 

t b- el lipt. *■ lawful money, weight. Obs. 

1333 Chttrclnv. Acc. Croscombe (Som. Rec. Soc.) 40 For to 
delyver the sayd x scheppe so good as they ware or ells 
xiijr. iiijrf. in good and lawfoll. 1778 A. A bams in Font, 
Lett. (18761 343 It takes, .fifty pounds lawful for a hundred 
of sugar, and fifty dollats for a hundred of flour. 

c. Of a marriage ; Such as the law permits ; and 
regards as valid. Of offspring; Bom in lawlul 
wedlock, legitimate. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxviii . {Margarets 163 , 1 wes borne 
this towne within, In lauchful bed of folk mychtty. 1513 
Douglas Aineis m. v. 23 Helmuts, The lachfull sene of the 
king Priamus. a 1348 Hall Citron., Rich. HI, 40 Makyng 
much suite to have her joyned with him in lawfull matri- 
mony. 1360 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 3c b, The same . . 
ought nowe to be every where received for lawfull wives. 
Ibid. 424 Moste men doubted of the lawful birth of his 
syster. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L, ill. iii. 71 Truly she must be 
giuen, or the marriage is not lawfull. 1606 — Ant. Sc Cl. 
m. xiii. 107 Haue I .. Forborne the getting of a lawfull 
Race, a *637 Bib W. M ure Hist. Rtnualiau Wks. (S. * 1 '. S.) 
11 . 249 The great Stewart .. invited home againe Elizabeth 
Mure to his Lawfull bed. a 1699 Laly Halket t Antobiog, 
(1873) 1 Constant to the only lawfull . embraces of ti.e 
Queen. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises (ed. 3) II, 247 In 
case M. B. should die., without leaving lawful issue of her 
body. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 270 Had been the 
lawful wife of the testator, and Adelinda his legitimate 
daughter by her. 

d. Lawful age, years : the age at which a person 
attains his legal majority ; also, the age at which 
a person becomes legally competent to perform 


some act or to hold some office. Lazvful day: 
one in which it is lawful to transact business, or 
some particular kind of business. 

a 3348 Hall Citron., Hen. V , 80 b, Til my sonne come to 
his lawful age. 3560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 424 Lie 
himselfe was oflaweftillyeres. 1708 Royal Proclam. 11 July 
in Land. Gaz. No. 4456/1 Upon the Tenth Day of October 
next to come,, .if the same be a Lawful Day. 

+ 3 . Observant of law or duty ; law-abiding, 
faithful, loyal. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Lag. Saints it. (Panins) 218 For I am cristis 
lauentful knycht. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 113 Ech man pat., 
louejr a lawful lijf to lede. c 1475 Rauf Coiiyar 508 Bot as 
ane lattcbfull man my laidis to ltid. 3483CAXTON Cato Givb, 

It is the souerayn gybe of god for to haue a good and 
lawful wyf. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus i. 581 Lule is tres- 
sonabla : Nocirt lauchful], but scho is lamentable. 3642 
J. Marsh Argurn. Militia 4 Every lawfull Subject is taken 
to be within the protection of the King. 

■f 4 . Pertaining to or concerned with law. Obs. 

3387 Trevisa Higtlen (Rolls) I. 35 Lawefulman in ho peple 
[L. politici in populo], 3633 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 
722 In matters lawfull to depend vpon the pleasure and 
direction of the Archbishop. 

+ 5 . a. quasi-rA ; b. quasi-rtt/». ; C. as an excla- 
mation. Obs. 

1502 Ord. Crystcn Men (\V. de W. 1306) it. vi. 99 In 
kepynge faytlie, trouth and lawfull for y loue of god 
pryncypally, 1656 Philui’S Parch. Pa t. 11676 2 That th’ 
Seller be so old, That he may lawful sell, thou lawful hold. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Lawful, Oh lawful case, an 
interjection, Derb. 1790 Pegge Derbicisms (E. D. S.) s.v.. 
Ah lawful, and ah lawful case 1 exclamations. 

Lawfully tlp'fuii), adv. [f. Lawful + -ly 2 .] 
In a lawful maimer. 

1 . In accordance with law. 

a 1300 Cwsor M. 261 1 r Scrift es opin scheuing o breist 
Laumlli mad be-for j>e preist. c 3380 Vv'vclik Wks. (1880) 74 
pes false men seye in here doyiuge )>at crist was lafully 
don to the de]>. c 1400 Destr. I 'roy 3512 Qwyle ye lawfully 
lefe may rk your lyfnaue. £ 2430 kreemasonry 300 Jet most 
the mayster, by good vesone, Warne hem lawfully by-fore 
none. £1470 Henryson Tale of Dog 66 This exceptioun 
Wes of na strenth, nor lanchfullie mycht stand. ?ai5oo 
Chester PI. iShaks. Soc.i 1. 208 This woman. .Was wedded 
lawfuliye this other yeaire. 1312 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 9 
Preamble, The heires males of his body laufully begoten. 
2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W.de W. 1531) 165b, Thus, we may per- 
ceyue what thoughtes we may lawfully adrayt .. in y° 
tyme of theseruyee of god. <11348 Hall Citron., Hen. fill 
242 b, That ihe kyug might lawfully mary where he would. 
1352 Am*. Hamilton Cat ceil. (1884) 5 General Cornwallis 
htuchfullygaderit in the lialye spreit. c 1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S T. S.) xxxiv, 58 Jit thair is le.su in lufe That lawfully 
suld lest. 2588 A. King tr. Cauisitts' CMeclt., Confess. 9 
Aduiterie lauchefullieprouen. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 
74 The dtfender being lawfullie summoned, may vse his 
lawful! essonzeis. 2638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. III. 202 
There are certain bounds., which neither you nor we can 
lawfully passe. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiv. 69 What 
1 lawfully Covenant, 1 cannot lawfully break. 2763 Black- 
stone Comm. I. xvi. (1793. 573 He may lawfully correct his 
child, being under age, in a reasonable maimer. 2817 W. 
Skuvvn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1116 ’Lite declaration 
ought to have stated, that the mare was lawfully on the 
common. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 316 Wiihout 
having issue on her body lawfully begotten. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng- ii- I. 139 Each provincial assembly might law- 
fully have a permanent president. 288s Duncklky in 
Ma/tch. Weekly Times 24 Feb. 5/5, I cannot pray for those 
who tire engaged, however lawfully as mm may think, in 
shedding blood. 

+ 2 . Loyally, faithfully. Obs. 

c 2500 Mehtsine vi. 32 And indide I lawfully [Fr. leaulment) 
protuyue you .that so shal I doo. 

Lawfulness (lg-iulnes). [f. Lawful + -ness.] 
The quality of being lawful ; legality ; in early use 
respect for law. 

a 2250 Chulg Night. 1741 Nawt for hire tale. Ah do for mire 
lahfuliies.se. 2330 Palsgr. 237/2 Laufultiesse, licititf, loysB 
blcte. 2597 Hooker Reel. Pot. v. xlviii. § 7 The lawfulnesse 
of our prayer for deliuerance out of all [calamities]. 1632 
Gouge God's- Arrows j. xJiii.69 This great instance of Gods 
being angry, gives an evident demonstration of the lawful- 
nesse of anger. 2635-36 Cowley Davideis iv. Notes (1669) 
149 That is no more a proof of the Right, than their Prac- 
tice was of the Lawfulness of Idolatry. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela I. 240 Let him, who has Power to command me, 
look to the Lawfulness of it. 2853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxi. IV. 566 To question the lawfulness of assassination 
..was to question the authority of the most illustrious 

Jesuits. 

Lawgh, obs. form of Laugh v., Low. 
Lawgiver (Ig-givaL. [f. Law sbJ +• Giver. 
Cf. Icelandic log-gjafari , La. lovgiveri] One who 
gives, i. e. makes or promulgates, a law or code of 
laws; a legislator. 

2382 VVyci.je Job xxxv i. 22 Lo I hseje God in his strengths, 
and noon to hym lie in lawe ijiueres [Vulp. legislatordms). 
C240 o Apol. Loll.' 74 Not only is holi writ desptcid bi |>at 
sciens, & blasfctnid, but God Himsilf J>at is he law ijeuar. 
2335 Cover dale Isa. xxxiii. 22 The Lords shalbe oure 
lawe geuer. 2397-8 Bacon Ess,, Honour { Arb.) 70 In the 
second place are Legislatures, Lawgiuers. 1621 Bible Ps. 
lx, 7 hiclah is my Law^iuer. 2689-90 Temple Ess. Learn- 
ing Wks. 1731 I, 292 '1 hey are content Pythagoras should 
pass for a Law-giver, hut by no means for a Philosopher. 
2786 A. Gib Sacred Contempt, i, iii, 36 The Supreme Law- 
giver is entitled to the absolute subjection of his reasonable 
creature. 1833 Thihlwall Greece I. 135 Minos appears in 
the. . character, .of a wise and just lawgiver. 1841 Mull 
vn Ndnconf. II. 2 We how to no law-giver in the church but 
Christ. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. Index. 510 ISir 
Geo. Calvert] a wise and benevolent law-giver. 


Law-giving, vbl. sb. Also 5 lawes-yovyng. 

[{. Law sb . 1 r Giving vbl. ^.] The action, or pro- 
cess of giving laws ; legislation. 

2473 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 73 They bene christen men, 
and lyvyng under your obeissaunce, lawes-yovyng, and 
yelding to youre lavves. 2643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 185T 
IV. 778 This is the very end of Lawgiving, to abolish evil 
customs by wholsom Laws. 1876 OxJord Bible-Hel/s, 
Mountains, Mount Horeb was the scene of the burning- 
hush and of the law-giving. 

Law-giving, ppl. a. [f. Law sb. 1 + Giving 
fpl. a.] That gives or makes laws. Also occas. 
that ‘ gives the law’ to or determines. 

1582 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 22 In Turky, besides 
their lawe-giuing Diuines, they' haue no other Writers but 
Poets. 2643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 196 As if the 
will of God were becom sinfult, or sin stronger then his 
direct and Law-giving will. 2827 Hare Guesses (1859) 310 
Men would still worship the creature, under the form of 
abstractions and laws, instead of the living, lawgiving 
Creator. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 11 The nature of number 
was imperative and lawgiving. 

Law-hand. The style of band-writing used 
for legal documents. Also occas., matter written 
in this hand. 

2731 Gentl. Mag. I. 98 It is not the Lawyers that have 
invented these Law-hands, to keep their clients in ignon 
ance. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 302 The common 
Round-hand, various Law-hands, and various Short-hands. 
2776 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 433 You must make your- 
self sufficiently acquainted with law-french and with the 
abbreviated law-hand, to read and understand the cases 
reported in these books. 2832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xlviij 
An immense desert of law-hand and parchment. 

Lawhe, -hyn, obs. forms 01 Laugh v, 
Lawier(e, obs. form of Lawyjkb. 

Lawine, variant of Lauwine. 

La, wing (lg-iq), sb. Sc. [f. Law sb.- + -ing b] 

A reckoning at a tavern ; a tavern-bill. 

2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (2858) II. 633 The Scottis 
couutit thair lawing so deir. 1686 G. Stuart Jaco-sen 
Disc. 68 Come to my house some other day I’ll pay the 
lawing, gang your way. 2728 Ramsay Lure 4 Night- 
drinking sots counting their biwin. a 2774 Fkrgussom 
Leith Races Poems (1845) 33 They rake the grunds o’ ilka 
barrel To profit by the lawin. 1824 Scott Redg aunt let 
ii, No man should enter the door of a public-house without, 
paying his lawing. 

b. Comb . ; lawing-free a., not called upon for 
one’s share in the bill ; scot-free. 

17.. Song, Andro 4- his Cutty Gun in Ramsay Tea-t.. 
Aiisc. (i77S ’ II. 229 Sheheght to keep me lawing-free. 1794 
Poems, Eng. Scot. § Lat. 103 I'm no for letting ye, ye see, 
(As 1 ware richj gang lawin free. 

Lawing (lgrirj), vbl. sb. [f. Law®. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Law. 

X. Going to law : litigation. Obs. exc. arch. 

£2483 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 52 As many as her doth 
here F’or lawing schalle they not stere, 1326 Tindai.e 
2 Cor. xu. 20, I feare lest there be founde amonge you 
lawynge [Gr. eptts, Wycl. stryuyngis, Cov. debates, i6it 
variance, 2882 (R.V.i strife]. 2354-9 T. Watkrtoune in 
Songs <7 Bail, (i860) 10 Behold throughe lawyng howe som 
be brought bar. 2386 J. Hooker Hist. tret, in Holinshed 
II. 54/2 Lawing & vexation in the towns, one dailie suing 
and troubling another. 1602 Cakkw Cornwall 64 a, To 
defray the extraordinarie charge of building, marriage, 
lawing, or such like. 1640 D. Cawdrey Three Serm. (1641) 

2 Wan e is but a more public kind of Lawing. 1737 OzeiX 
Rabelais w. v, 33 note, So Lawing was his natural Klement. 
1891 B. FIarte i st Earn. Tasajara iv, It might be a matter 
of * lawing’ hereafter. 

Proverb. 1562 J. Heywood Epigr. (1867) 180 Great 
lawyng, smiill louyng. 1631 Dr. Wehbk Quictn. (1657) 201 
Then should we have less Tawing and more love. 

atirib. 2398 Barret The or. IVarres 167 It is not so light 
a matter to skirmish among the musket bullet, as to pert 
out a Lawing plea. 

2 . The action of cutting off the claws or hall of 
a dog’s foreleet ; expectation. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2636 Blount Glossogr., lowing of dogs. 1768 15 lack- 
stone Comm. III. 72 The court of regard, or survey of 
dogs, is to be bolden every third year for the lawing or 
expeditation of mastiffs. 2876 Freeman Norm. Cottq. V. 
xxiii. 163 In his love for the chase he. .kept up the_ cruel 
mutilation, the lawing, as it was called, of all dogs in the 
neighbourhood of the royal forests. 

t Law*ing, ppl. a, obs. rare - 1 . [f. Law v. + 
-ING Aj Given to litigation. 

1640 D. Cawdrey Three Serm. (1641) Ep. Ded., To strangle 
the lawlesse contentions of this Lawing age. 

fLawish, a. Obs. [f. Law j^Ta-ish.] Per- 
taining to the law, savouring of the law. In quots, 
referring to the ceremonial or Mosaic law. 

1360 Becon Cat ech, Wks. 2564 I. 444 b, This lawysh 
sprinkling was a figure of the bloud of Christ. 2654 Vilvain 
Theol. Treat, iv, 118 A1 Lawtsh Ceremonies which pie- 
figured him [are] abolished. 

Lawlt, obs. .So. form of Lewd, lay. 

Lawk, lawks (l§k(sj, ini. Also 8-9 lauk. 
[vulgar form of Lack sb, - or deformation of Lord,] 
== Lord ! Also Lazvk-a- daisy (me) and as sb. = 
Laok-a-daisy. Lawk-a- i/mssy =■ Lord have nieicy!; 
also as v, - to cry ‘ i.awk-a-tmissy ! ’ 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (2834) II, 168 Lauk 1 that can- 
not be like mistress, for she has never a blue gown. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxix, Lauk, Mr. Weller,,, bow you do 
frighten one I <12845 Hood Lost Heir 25 Lawk help me, 
I don’f kpqw where to look. 1864 J. Payn Sir Massingberd 
33 Spread-eagled fruit-trees, or, as school-boys cailed them, 
* lawk-a-dalsies 1886 Pioneer (N 1 , V.) Oct. (Cent.), 
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« Lawks ! exclaimed Mrs. Partington, ‘ what monsters these 
master-builders must.be !’ 1890 Baking-Gould Armiuell 
xiix. 464 Lawk, miss ! She wouldn’t stand no nonsense. 
1893 — Cheap Jack Z. I. 10 The servant maids, .were 
. . lawk-a-mussying and oh-mying over the bargains. 

Xi awl and, So. form of Lowland. 

Lawle, obs. Sc. form of Lowly. 

Lawless t.l§les), a. [f. Law sb. 1 + -less.] 

1. Without law, having no laws ; ignorant of, or 
not regulated by law. Of a law : Not based on 
principles of right. Now rare. 

a xzoo Moral Ode 291 per bu3 |io hebeneinen, }>e were 
lawelese [w.r. la^e-lease]. _ a 1327 Pol. Songs tCamdenl 254 
For miht is riht, the loud is laweles. 1340-70 A lex. <$• Dind. 
906 For as bestes ben by no skile retried, . . So be 3e, ludns, 
by-lad & lawe-les alse. 1470-85 Malory A rthurx, xix, Titer 
was oomen in to their landes people that were laules. 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 20 A barbarous and inhumane people 
whose law is lawlesse. a 1656 lip. Hall Sp. Defence Con- 
vocation, Shall the enemies of the Church . . say we are 
a lawless Church ?_ 1789 Belsham Ess. I. 4 If the deter- 
minations of the will are themselves lawless and uncertain. 
18x2 Byron C/i. liar. n. xlvii, Albania's chief, whose dread 
command ls lawless law. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 254 
Commercial feuds in the lawless depths of the wilderness. , 
b. Exempt from law, not within the province of 
law, above or beyond the reach of law. + Also, in 
the position of an outlaw. 

cx 2S0 Bracton Dc Legibus m. tract, n. xi. § 1 & extunc 
utlagabitur,sicut ille qui est extra legem, sicut Laugbelcsman 
[nr. Laghelesman]. 1602 How to choose good wife H 4, I 
haue procur’d a licence, and this night We will be married in 
a 'lawlesse Church. 1632 Massinger City Madam v. ii, You 
shall find you are not lawless, and that your moneys Cannot 
justify your vill uiies. 1656 S Ii. Gold. Law 49 He is not 
bound to it, for the Lord of the Law is Lawless, 1685 B yxtkr 
Paraphr. N. T. Matt, xii 37 Christ hath not made us lawless 
. .in vain. 18S5 Mozi.ey Mirac. vi. xx^ Such an anomalous oc- 
currence would be lawless, and a contradiction to known law. 

2. Of persons, their actions : Regardless of, or 
disobedient to law. f Oeeas. of an action : Illegal, 
unlawful ( 06 s.). Of passions, etc. : Uncontrolled 
by law, unbridled, licentious. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7304 (Giitt. > F or nottjier er war ne wise, 
Bot for ^our riches ouer lawe-lis. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 
170, I leue here be sum losynger, sum lawles wrech. c 1394 
P. PL Crede 609 It is a laweles lijf as lordynges vsen. 14.. 
Siege Jerusalem 25/496 Lat neuer bis lawles ledis laus at 
his harmys. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 36 Great is the 
lawlesse laying on of the sword and warlike weapon. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. 1. ii 312 A Valliant sonne in-law thou shalt 
enioy: One, fit to bandy with thy lawlesse Sonnes. 1591 
— Two Gent, iv, i. 54 That they may hold excus’d our 
lawlesse lines. 1594 — Rich III, 1. iv. 224 He needs no 
indirect or lawlesse course, To cut off those that haue 
offended him. 1604 Dekker Honest IV/t. Wks. 1873 II. 133 
Lawlesse desires are seas scorning all bounds. 1642 Fuller 
Holy i$- Prof. St. v. xiv. 4x1 At the limes of Court under 
pretence to learn Law, he learns to be lawlesse. 1597 
Dry den Virg. Georg, n. 637 Wine urg’d to lawless Lust 
the Centaurs Train, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Woman Wks. 
1730 I. 56 Revenge implacable, and lawless fires. 1812 
Ckahhe Tales 3 Beneath him fix’d, our man of law, That 
lawless man the foe of order, saw. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc. 
(1873) 4.0 Shaming lawless mirth. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii. III. 326 Re should be protected against lawless 
violence. 1888 M, Morris Claverhouse x. 183 Among these 
lawless spirits, he who would be obeyed must be feared. 

alisol. 1557 R. T. (Genev.) 1 Tim. i. g The Lawe is. .geuen 
..vnto the lawles. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 137, 
I have said that to withstand the arguments of the lawless, 
the Anti-jacobins proposed to suspend the law. 
b. said of animals and inanimate objects. 

1738 Wesley Psalms lxxxix. vi, Thou dost the lawless 
Sea controul. 1781 Gibbon Decl.fy F. Ixxi. III. 803 The 
lawless river overturned the palaces.. on its hanks. 1854 
Badham Halieut. 154 A prison for wild lawless birds. 

Hence Lawlessly adv., in a lawless manner. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iii. 14 He. .will not vse a woman 
lawlesly. a 1656 Bp. Hall Inifiosition Hands § 14 Wks. 
1808 IX.. 808 How lawlessly vicious are the lives of too many. 

lawlessness (Ig-lusnes). [f. Lawless + 
-NES3.J The quality of being lawless ; disregard 
of, or disobedience to, law or rule. 

1591 Spenser M. Hnbberd 1310 Gluttonie, malice, pride, 
and covetize, And lawlesnes raigning with riotize. x6xx 
Cotgr., Illegality, lawlesnesse. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xviii. IV. 200 A frightful instance of rite lawlessness 
and ferocity of those marauders, i860 J. Thrupp Introd. 
to Ps. II. 69 Unholiness and lawlessness of life. 1871 
Morley Carlyle in Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 215 Byron, whose 
genius, daring, and melodramatic lawlessness, exercised 
what now seems such an amazing fascination over the least 
revolutionary of European nations. 

Law-like (Ip-fink), at [f. Law sb . 1 + Like.] a. 
Like to law, having a resemblance to law, or to 
legal phraseology or proceedings. Now rare. + b. 
Disposed or inclined to law or rule. Ohs. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero’s Of cs 1. (1558) 3 Plato couldehaue 
spoken very gratielie ana plentifully if he would haue 
practised ye lawlike sort of pleading. 157S Gascoigne 
Dulce helium cciii, Let not my verse your lawlike minds 
displease. 1638 Lisle Ags . Monuni., Lord's Prayer &c,, 
The ten lawlike words, that God himself taught Moyses. 
1644 Milton Divorce 11. vii. 47 The giving of any law or 
law-like dispenee to sin for hardnesse of heart, 1818 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXII r. 301 Provisions dressed forth 

with all the ‘ saids ’ and other law-like words. 

+ Iiaw'Xy, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Law sb. 1 : see 
-LY 1 and *.j A. adj. Lawful. B. adv. In a 
lawful manner ; lawfully. 

c raoo Ormin 1965 La3heli3 weddedd wibb ani* macche. 
C X200 Trill. Coll. Ham. 13 Gef he hen la^eliche bispusede, 
bat is unriht. c 1220 Bestiary 695 In boke is oe turtres lit 


wnten <5 rime, wu. laselike 3e holdefi luue al hire lif time. 
aiz 50 Prov. Alfred 72 in O. E. Misc. 106 Hw he schule 
his lond laweliche holde. I bid. 77 pe eorl and b“ ebeiyng 
ibureb vnder godne king, bat lond to leden niyd lawelyche 
deden. 

Lawly, Lawlynas, obs. ff. Lowly, Lowliness. 
Law-maker, [f. Law sb . 1 + Maker] One 
who makes laws; a lawgiver, legislator. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 115 David seijz 
Lord sett bou a lawe maker upon hem, a 1540 Barnes Wks. 
(1573) 2 °7 As though I had condentpned the lawemaker, 
lawe, and execution thereof. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxv. 
3S1 The Scepter shall not be taken from Iuda, nor the 
Lawmaker from betweene her feete vntill Silo come. 1623 
M aksinger Bondman iv. ii, Wise lawmakers From each well 
governed private house derived The perfect model of a 
commonwealth. 1699 Bentley Thai. 335 Aristotle informs 
us, that the best ana most of the Law-makers were Men of 
the middle Rank. 1833 Ht. Martineau Tale Tyne v. 94 
The practice of these lawmakers agreed with their principle. 
x88x Times 5 Feb. 9/3 No laws work uninterruptedly with- 
out the supervision of the lawmaker. 

Lawman (lp-mren). Now chiefly Hist. [f. 
Law sbL 4 - Man ; the OE. lahmann was prob. a. 
ON. laga-, Ifgmann- (non), -ma&r , whence Anglo- 
Latin tagamannus , lagemamius, by some writers 
on legal antiquities anglicized as lageman.] 

1. OE. Law. a. One whose official duty it was 
to declare the law. (Kingsley’s use is incorrect.) 

a xooo Ordin. Dnnstetas c. 3 in Schmid Gesetze 360, xii 
lahtnen scylon riht taecean Wealan and Aingkm, vi F.nglisee 
and vi Wylisce. ? a 1200 Laws Edw. Loaf. c. 38 ibid. sr8 
Postea inquirat justicia per lagemannos. 1865 Kingsley 
Hereto. xx, ‘Wheieis the lawman of the town?’ ‘ 1 was 
lawman last night, to see such law done as there is left’, 
said Pery. 

b. In the five Danish boroughs, one of a specified 
number of magistrates or aldermen (in some cases 
twelve). (As our knowledge of this class of officials 
is mainly derived from Domesday, which uses the 
latinized form lagemamms, the word often appears 
Hist, as lags man. ) 

1086 Domesday Bk. (1783) I, 336 In ipsa ciuitate erant .xii. 
Lageman idest haben.es sacam & socam. 1672 Cowell 
Interfir., Lageman Homo habens legem , or as we term it, 
Homo legalis, such as we now call Good men of the Jury, 
1675 Ogilby Brit. 156 Lincoln . in Doomsday-Bout; ac- 
counted. . 900 Burgesses, with 12 Lage-men having Sac and 
Soc. c 1818 Britton Lincolns! i. 796 In the time of the 
Conqueror, Stamford was governed by the lagemen or aider- 
men. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave A 'arm. A Eng. IV. 5 Lincoln’s 
Lawmen kept their statutes. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. 
xxi. 578 York .. retained .. vestiges of the constitutional 
government by its lawmen which had existed before the 
Conquest. 1897 Maitland Domesday A Beyond 89 The 
lawmen of Stamford had sake and soke within their houses. 

2. Orkney and Shetland. The president of the 
supreme court in the Orkney and the Shetland 
Islands respectively. Also lawman-general. (The 
Scandinavian form lagman occurs in historical use.) 

1554 tr. Diploma Bp. Orkney in Bannatyne Cl. Misc. III. 
(1855) 84 The seill of..Henrie Ratidale lawman [orig. 
legiferi\. 1576 in Oppress. Orkney A Zetld, (1859) 3® 
Tiie electione of Nichole Ayth . . to the office of Lavvman- 
generale of all Zetland. Ibid. 37 Quhilk the said Lawman 
keipit and observit as ane just bismeyre all his dayis. 1805 
Barry Orkney 217 The President, or principal person in the 
Lawting, was named the Great Fond or Lagman. 1892 G. 
Goudie in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot/. XXVI. 190 A functionary 
termed the ‘ Lawman ' held the important office of legal 
adviser and judge of assize, and had generally the super- 
intendence of the framing and interpretation of the law. . . 
The office of Lawman was apparently elective. 

3. A man of law, lawyer. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 

1535 Stevvart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 87 Hehes gart seik in 

mony sindrie land..Leichis, lawmen, and many vtlier mo. 
1588 Fraunce Lawlers Log. Ded., The study of the law,., 
by these lawmens report, is so hard. 1694 R. L’ Estrange 
Fables ccxxvii. (1714) 247 Nothing Commoner in Tunes of 
Danger than for Law-Men to leave their Masters 1830 
J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem, (1858) II. 177 Mr. Howard 
the artist, who resides . . with his brother, 1 think, who is 
a lawman. 

Lawmer, variant of Laaiber. 1, amber. 

Law-merchant. Comm. [f. Law sbL + 
Mekchant a., in imitation of the med.L. lex 
mercatoria.'] A special system of rules for the 
regulation of trade and commerce, differing in some 
respects from the Common Law. 

1622 Malynes (title) Consuetudo vel Lex Mercatoria, 
or the Ancient Law-Merchant. 1663 Marvell Corr. xl. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 88 Those things may better be redressed 
by the law merchant, or lex mercatoria. <11687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. i. (1691) 22 Liberty of Conscience, Registry of 
Conveyances, . .and Law Merchant, rise all from the same 
Spring, tend to the same Sea. 1777 Siieridan Sc/. i. Scaud. 
n. ii, Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for them too. 
1856 H. Broome Comm. Common Law 11 Lord Campbell 
remarks that the general lien of hankers is part of the law 
merchant. 

Lawmp- : see Lamp-. 

Lawn (Ign), sb - 1 Also 5-6 laurVe, lawnd(e, 
5-7 laundte, lawne, 6 la(a)ne. [According to 
Prof. Skeat, from the name of J.aon in France. 

This suggestion has since been independently made by 
A. Thomas ( Romania XXIX. 182, tyoo), who shows that 
linen manufactures were carried on extensively at Laon 
as late as the r8th c. A slight difficulty is presented by the 
fact that the earliest known form of the word is launde, 
which long remained more frequent in use than the shorter 
form ; this, however, may be due to association with Laund, 
Lawn 


1. A kind of fine linen, resembling cambric ; pi. 
pieces or sorts of this linen. 

14x5 Test. Ebar. (Surtees) I. 382, j plice de lawnd. 14 43 
Rolls ofParlt. IV. 239 Item, x remenauntde Laun, cont' via 
alnz pris l'aln’ iii.r. iiitrf. c 1440 Generydes 73 Ther was an 
hanged bedde, And, ther vppon a shete of Jaunde was 
spredde. 1483 Acc. Coronation Rich. Ill, in Antiq. Reper- 
tory II. 251 A coyfe made of a plyte of lawne. 1502 Priv. 
Purse Exp. Ehz.ofYork (1830) 50 A plyte of lau nde for a 
sliirte for the cbilde of grace at Reding. 01548 Hall 
Ckron Hen. VIII, 240 b. But on her head she had a cap 
as she ware on the saturdai before with a cornet of laune. 
1594 Plat Jevsell-ho. iii. 46 You must tie the powder hard 
in a rag of Laune or thin Cambrick. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Tran. 38 Long haire and loose,, .covered with a fine thinne 
vaile of Callico Lawne. 1640 in Noorthouck Lond. 11773) 
838 2 Lawns, the whole piece 2 d. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Lecl. 123 I11 vessels cover’d with fine lawn, so as to admit 
the air and keep out the insects, no living thing was ever 
produced. 1730-46 Thomson A uUtmn 86 Bright in glossy 
silk and flowing lawn 1764 Hadley in' Phil. Trans. 
I, IV. 5 Sold in the shops lor 2 s. 4 d. per yard, under the 
name of long lawn. 1793 Miss Chownk in Ld. A neklana's 
Corr. (1B61) II. 511 If you can get fine lawns, bring them 
with you, fur they are rare. 18x3 Scott Trierm. nr. xi, 
A summer mist arose ; . . 1 1 seem’d a veil of filmy lawn. 1829 
Yng. Lady's Bk. 501 Take a common vase, .and cover it 
entirely with widow’s-lawn. 

transf. and Jig. 1555 Eden Decades t 86 Her hodye was 
..full of a laune wherof they make their webhes. 1591 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 1. vii. 667 Then neat and nimbly her new 
web she [the spider] weaves, With her fine shuttle circularly 
drawn Through all the circuit of her open lawn. 1663 Cow- 
ley Hymn Light xix, The Virgin Lillies in their White, 
Are clad but with the Lawn of almost naked Light. 

Proverb. 1546 J. Hey wood Prov. (1867) 15 Pie that will 
sell lawne before he can folde it, He shall repent him 
before he haue solde it. 1598 Barnfiei.d Pecunia xxxvi, 
No peace of Lawne so pure, but hath some fret. 

2. spec. This fabric used for the sleeves of a 
bishop. Hence, the dignity or office of a bishop. 

a 1732 Gay Fables 11. iv, You ask me if I ever knew 
Court chaplains thus the lawn pursue. 1732 Pore P.p. 
Cobham 136 A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in Lawn. 
1763 Churchill lip. to Hogarth (ed. 2) 6 Whilst Thou In 
Lawn had'st w hisper’d to a sleepi ng croud, c 1800 Syd. Sm ith 
in Lady Holland Mem (1855) I. ii. 28 Those who were too 
honest 10 sell them [.tr. liberal opinions] for the ermine of the 
judge or the lawn of the prelate. 1894 Hall Caine Manx- 
man v, xi. 315 He look one of the two chairs under the 
canopy; the other was taken by the Bishop in his lawn, 
f 3. An article of dress made of lawn. Obs, 

£•1480 Hknryson Test. Cres. 422 Thy gay garmentis, with 
mony gudely goun, Thy plesand lawn pinnit with goldin 
prene. 1573-80 G. Harvey LeUer-bk. (Camclem 103 No 
laanes or the like, to bewitch delite. 1578 T. N. tr. Couq. 
IV. India 204 'They were covered with a lawne called Nacar. 
x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet . 1. liii, Her vpper garment 
was a silken lawne. 1633 P- Fletcher Purple I si. 11. vill, 
lest eyes should surfet with too greedy sight, Transparent 
lawns withhold, more to increase delight, c 1704 Prior 
Henry y Emma 360 To stop the wounds, my finest law n 
I’d tear. x8rz J. H. Vaux Flask Diet ., Lawn, a white 
cambric handkerchief. 

■f b. ? A piece of lawn used to strangle a person. 
1590 Marlowe Edw. 1I ; v. iv. 32 (1598), I learned in 
N aples how . . To strangle with a lawne thrust through [later 
4 Ws down] the tlirote. 1622 S. Ward Life of Fattk in 
Death i. 84 Here thou, .shiuerest to hear of the strappado, 
the racke, or the Lawne. 

4. iechn. Short for lawn sieve : A fine sieve, 
geneially of silk, through which porcelain ‘slip’, 
cement, etc., are strained, to ensure uniform fineness. 

1853 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 453 (s.v. Porcelain ), The 
mixture [of ‘slips ’ or fluid days] is now passed . . through 
fine sieves or ‘lawns' woven of silk, and containing 300 
threads to the square inch. 1895 Times 10 Jan. 3/6 [Cement, 
manufacture). The use of such lawns.. woulcL.be almost 
impracticable. 

5. Bot. A name for Venus’ Navelwort ( Cyno - 
glossnm officinale V 

1778 Milne ISot. Diet. (ed. 3) 22 Cynoglossvm, Hound’s 
Tongue, Venus’s Navel Wort, Lawn. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. attributive (‘ made of 
or consisting of lawn’); b. objective, as \ lawn- 
maker \ c. instrumental, as lawn-robed adj. Also 
Lawn-sleeved a. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vii, in Ashm. (1652) 103 Lawne 
Kercheefes fayre. c 1515 Cocke LoreU's B. 10 Golde sheres, 
keuerehef, launds, and reben makers. 1562 Kulleyn Bk. 
Simfdcs 86 a, Covering the place with a Launde clothe. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. To Rdr. (1593) 4 As Persian kings did 
never go abroad with open face, But with some lawne or silken 
scarfe. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. ii. C4b, Looke 
on those lips, Those now lawne pillowes. 1697 tr. C'tess 
D'Aunny's Treat. (1706) 284 The Embassadors are obliged . . 
to put on certain little Lawn Cuffs, which they wear quite 
fiat upon their sleeves. 1710 Steele & Addison Tatler 
No. 257 P 3 The Lawn Apron that was whiter than Ermin. 
1711 Ld. Marshals Order 26 Apr in Lond. Gaz. No 4840/3 
That the Peeresses .. wear Black Silk, Laune Linnen, ana 
White Gloves. 17x9 Tickell To Earl Warwick, On Death 
Addison , The duties by the lawn-robed prelate pay’d. 1819 
Keats Eve of St. blank 53 From plaited lawn-frill, fine ana 
thin, She lifted up her soft warm chin, X856 Miss Mulock 
j. Halifax ix. (1859) 101 Garnished with die snowiest of 
lawn frills and 11111168. 

d. Special comb.: + lawn-man (derisively', a 
bishop ; lawn-sieve, a fine sieve, made of lawn (of 
silk), used in cookery, porcelain-manufacture, etc, : 
cf. sense 4 . Also Lawn-sleeves. 

179S Wolcot (P. Pindar) Liberty's last Squeak Wks 181a 
III. 432 May those lawn-men, born to happier fate Chase 
not the Curate from their grand abode. 1806 A. Hunter 
Gulina, ted, 3) 33 Run it through a lawn sieve. 1807 T. 


LAWU. 

Thomson Cheat, (ed, 3) II. 492 The day is reduced nearly 
to the consistence of milk with water, and tiie liquid passed 
through lawn sieves gradually increasing in fineness. 

Ijaw.U (lgn), sb.'- Also 6 laune, 7 lawne. 
[Later form of Laund.] 

1 . An open space between woods; a glade. = 
Latino. Now arch, and dial. 

1548 Elyot Diet., Sal’us, a place voyde of trees, as a 
laune in a parke or forrest. 1391 Greene Farew, to Folly 
(1617) D3 b. Her stature and her shape was passing tall, Diana- 
like, when longst the Lawnes she goes, 1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 
202 A goodly forrest .. intermixed with fruitful! and dowry 
lawnes. 1637 Milton Lycidas 25 Ere the high Lawns 
appear'd Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, We drove 
a field. 1730-46 Thomson A utuntn 405 The tlnsily lawn, 
the thick-entangled broom. 1780 A. Young Tour / ret, 

I. xviii, (1892) 404 The hills . . consist of a large lawn in the 
center of the two woods, that to the right of an immense 
extent. 1803 Worosw. Waifgoner IV. 38 Thence look thou 
forth o’er wood and lawn Hoar with the frost-like clews of 
dawn I 1876 Morris Sigurd _ 1. 25 She came where that 
lawn of the woods lay wide in the flood of light. 1899 
Times 3 Mar. 15/3 So long as the favourite feeding places — 
lawns, as they are called— of their cattle are not interfered 
wiLh, ..no possible injury can be done to the commoners 
[of the New Forest], 

fig, 1633 Bratiiwait Arcad. Pr. 1. 120 Privacy was his 
Lawne, and discontent his Lure. 

b. A stretch of untillecl ground; an extent of 
grass-covered, land. Also in generalized sense. 

1674 Ray S. <$• B. C. Words 70 Lawn in a Park : Plain 
untilled ground. 1749 L. Evans Middle Brit. Col. <1755) 11 
They [Indians] fix their Towns commonly on the Edges of 
great Rivers for the Sake of the rich Lawns to sow their 
Com in. X79. Burns My Nannies Awa iii, Thou laverock 
that springs frae the dews o’ the lawn. ^ 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. 1. 124 Vast lawns that extend like sheets of vivid 
green. 1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia 47/1 The roads 
(if a fine turf lawn may be so denominated). 1863 VV, 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., Launt or Lavuui, unplottghed hand ; 
the unplottghed part of an arable field. 1890 Science 12 Sept. 
141 Abirdseye view, .would show 60 acres ofbeautiful lawn 
besprinkled with buildings. 

2 . A portion of a garden or pleasure-ground, 
covered with grass, which is kept closely mown. 

(Somewhat different in early use: cf. quot. 1733 and 
sense 1 ) 

1733 Miller Gardeners Diet., Lawn is a great Plain in 
a Park, or a spacious Plain adjoining to a noble Seat. . . As 
to the Situation of a Lawn, it will be best in the Front of 
the House, and to lie open to the neighbouring Country and 
not pent up with Trees. 1761 Descr. S. Carolina 6 Fine 
Savannahs.. a Kind of natural Lawns, and some of them as 
beautilul as those made by Art. 1829 NVounsw. Poems 
Sentim. xxx, This Lawn, a carpet all alive With shadows 
flung from leaves. 1836 Emerson Eng. 7 rails, Universities 
Wks, (Bohn) 11. 88, l had but a single day wherein to see., 
the beautiful lawns and gardens of the colleges. 1873.]. D. 
Heath Croquet Player 89 Finely sifted earch must now be 
spread over the lawn. 

3. altrib. and Lomb., as lawn-shading adj.; lawn- 
like adj.and adv.; lawn-meet, the meetmgofa hunt 
in front of a gentleman’s house ; lawn-mower, a 
machine provided with revolving spiral knives for 
cutting the grass on a lawn ; lawn-party, a party 
held on a lawn, a garden-party ; lawn-sprinkler, 
a machine with revolving tubular arms from which 
water is sprinkled like rain. Also Lawn-tennis. 

1879 Miss Bird Rocky Mountains 12c Flowery pastures 
..sloping Nawnlike to bright swift streams. 1890 Daily 
News 8 Dec. 5/5 A ’ lawn meet of the We-,t Norfolk Hunt 
took place at Sandringham. 1873 Knight Diet. Meih., 
* Lawn-mower. 1832 W. Collins Basil v. (18561 17 At 
pic-nics, ‘lawn-parties, little country gatherings of all sorts. 
1820 Keats Hyperion m. 25 Poplars, and ‘lawn-shading 
palms. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. SuppL, *Lawn Sprinkler, 
Lawn. (Ign), v. [f. Lawn jA-J tram. To turn 
(arable land) into lawn or grass-land; to make 
(ground) lawn-1 ike. 

1766 [Anstev] Balk Guide Epil. 337 To improve an old 
Family Seat By Lawuing a hundred good Acres of Wheat. 
1781-1814 Parliamentary Hist, XXL r232 Several of the 
country clergy.. chose to lawn their church yards and cut 
away the noxious yew trees. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 
99 A gently failing vale with a little stream through it, 
that might be made anything of for lawning and watering. 
1868 Doran Saints Sin. I. 256 This led in later times to 
lawning cemeteries on the part of incumbents, who would 
not plant since they might not cut down. 

Lawncent, variant of Lancent Obs. 
I»awnch(e, obs. form of Launch v, 

Lawnd'e, var. Laund Obs. ; obs. ff. Lawn jAI 
Lawndere, obs. form of Launder. 
Lawndresse, obs. form of Laundress. 
liawndyrne, variant of Lanhiron* Obs. 
Lawaed (l§nd), ppl, a. IT. Lawn sb . 1 + -ed 2.] 
Decked with lawn, wearing fawn sleeves. 

1794 MATHtAS Purs. Lit. (1798) 109 May the muse in 
lasting strains record That lawn’d Endymion of a happier 
age. 1848 Whittier Prose Wks, (1889) II. 358 Oxford sent 
up its lawned deputations. 

Lawnly, adv. nonce-wd. [f, LawnxAI + -lyL] 
After the manner of a wearer of lawn. 

18, , Landor Exam. Shak, Wks. 1846 II. 286 This is not 
the doctrine of the silkenly and lawnly religious. 

Lawn sleeves, lawn-sleeves. Sleeves 
of lawn, considered as forming part of the episcopal 
dress. Hence, the dignity or office of a bishop; 
also, a bishop or bishops. 

c 1640 Troutbeck in Hickeringill Priest-Cr. (1707I n. tit. 
34 That unhappy Verdict occasion’d to me the loss of 


120 

20000/. of my Uncle’s. .Estate Dis-inheriting me. .lest any 
of the Lawn-Sleeves . . should lay their Fingers on’t. 1674 
Essex Papers (Camden) I. 177 Wee . . find Tittle assistance 
from those we might most justly expect it from ly 6 Lawne 
Sleeves). 1710 Hearne Collect. vO.H.S.) II. 355 A Man 
of great Note For the sake of Laun-sleeves is aturning his 
Coat. 1730 Fielding Rape upon Rape 111. v, Why, I 
should sootier have suspected ermine or lawn-sleeves. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 492 If they [parents] propose 
. divinity, they think of the lawn sleeves. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin. II. x. 73 My lords of the lawn sleeves have lost 
half their honours now. 1882 Bksant Revolt 0/ Man viii. 
(1883) 188 The Bishop himself appeared, in iawn-sleeves and 
surplice. 

lienee Jba-wn-slseved a. 

1651 Clevf.lanp Poems 51 A fair blew-apron’d Priest, a 
Lawn-sleev'd brother. 1682 O. N. tr. Boileau's Lutrin 
i. 162 [Hel Tells them.. what rude Affronters Of Laun- 
sleev d Grandeur were these Sawcy Chanters. a 1743 
Savage Progr. Divine Wks. 1775 II. 125 Lawn-sleev’d, and 
mitred, stand he now confest. 

Lawn-te'nnis. [Lawn jA 2 ] A modification 
of the game of tennis, played in the open air on 
a lawn, or other prepared ground. 

1874 Army ff Navy Gaz. XV. 151 A new game has just 
been patented by Major Wingfield ‘ Lawn Tennis '• — for 
that is the name. .is a clever adaptation of Tennis to the 
exigencies of an ordinary lawn. i83a Miss Braddon Ait. 
Royal I. vi. tmo And now came the brief bright season of 
rustic entertainments, .lawn-tennis— archery — water parties. 
at t rib. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 297/2 Lawn-tennis clubs. 

Lawnterne, -tryn, obs. forms of Lantern. 
Lawny (lg’nil , a\ [f. Lawn sb . 1 + -y.] 

1. Made of lawn. 

1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. tv. 31 When a plum'd Fanne may 
shade thy chalked face, And lawny strips thy naked bosoms 
grace. 1604 Drayton Moses Map Miracles 12 The..winde 
. . was . .angrie with her lawnie vaile,That from his sight it en- 
uiou-ilie should hide her. 1641 Milton CIu Govt. n. iii. Wks. 
1851 1 1 1. 173 Not she her selfe. . bin a false-whited, a lawnie 
resemblance of her. 1637 Thornley tr. Longus' Daphnis 4 
Chine 2 Their vests, and lawnie-petticoats lied, and tuckt 
up at the waste. 1795 Coleridge Lewli v, Perhaps the 
breezes. . Have snatched aloft the lawny shroud Of Lady 
fair — that died for love, x'bxq Keats Sleep 4 Beauty 374 
A fold of lawny mantle dabbling swims At the bath’s edge. 
i3zs Blackw. Mug. XVIII. 446 Heaven's gleam Her light 
loose lawny vestment silver'd. 1853 IDeQuincey A utobiogr. 
Sk. Wks. I. 23 Visions of beds with white lawny curtains. 

b. Dressed in lawn ; also pertaining to a wearer 
of lawn, i. e. a bishop. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobier 71 Let Salvation come . . with . . 
lawny embracements. 1691 C. Blount Opening of Session in 
Collect, of Poems 21 Their Lawney Conscience, whose De- 
signs were seen, In voting out the King to serve the Queen. 
1742-8 Shenstqne Sciwotmistr. 134 The times when .. 
lawny saints in smould’ring flames did burn. 

2 . Resembling lawn ; lawn-like; f soft as lawn. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man v, Pref. (1631) 257 As a Spider in 

the center of her Lawny Canopy with admirable sktl weauelh 
her Cipresse web. *6z8 N. Ward A. Ward's Jethro Ep. 
Ded., Impatient of cure; not only of searching acrimonious 
waters . . but .shie of the most soft and lawny touches. 1880 
Miss Broughton Sec. 7 'h. m. iii, Her eyes are absently 
fixed on the lawny mists that swathe the fells’ fair necks. 

Lawny tlg'ni), a. 2 [f. Lawn rA a + -Y ] fa. 

Containing lawns or glades {obs ). b. Resembling 
a lawn ; covered with smooth green turf. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. i, Through Forrests, 
Mountaines or the Lawny ground. 1727-46 Thomson Sum- 
mer 768 Stupendous rocks That . . lift Cool to the middle 
air their lawny tops. 1809 Campbell Gertrude lit. iv, 
Where . . pines their lawny walk encompass round. 1822 
Shelley Isle 1, There was a little lawny islet. 1871 M. 
Collins Mrq. if Merck . III. vi. 175 The river running be- 
tween lawny margins. 

Lawrare, -er(e, -yr, obs. forms of Laurel. 
Lawreall, -el(l, -iall(e, -ielle, -yel, obs. ff. 
Laurel. 

Lawrencite (ty’renssit). Min. [Named by 
Daubree, 1877, alter ’ ts discoverer J. Lawrence 
Smith : see -lTE.J Ferrous chloride found in 
meteoric iron. 

1877 Amer. Jrnl. Set, Ser. m. XIII. 318. 1892 Dana 
Min. 165 Drops of ferric chloride, ..formed from lawrencite, 
often exude, .from the surface of meteoric iron, 

Lawrie, variant of Lowrie Sc., a fox. 
t Lawrightman. Orkney and Shetland. Obs. 
Also 6 l-twrik-, lawrioht-. [f. Law sb . 1 + Right 
sb. + Man ; intended as a rendering in etymological 
equivalents of the local lagraetman — ON. Ipgrlttu- 
mabr a member of the Ipgrelta ylpg law + rdtta to 
make right) or public court of law held during the 
general assembly (thing).] [See quots.) 

1554 tr. Diploma. Bp. Orkney in Banuatyne Cl. Misc, III. 
(1855) 84 The seill of.. Joanne Cragy myne armyng, of 
Richard Fodringamelawrtk-men myne, of Alexander Sinclar 
myne [etc.], 1576 in Oppress. Orkney 4 Zetld. (1859) 16 Ane 
discreit man of ilk paroche, by the rest, callit The Lawricht- 
man, quha mesurit oure dewitie, callit Wadmell, and weyit 
our dewitie of buttir. 1708 J. Chamberi.ayne State Gt. Brit. 
n, 1. iii. 408 Six or seven of the most honest and intelligent 
persons within the Parish, called Lawrigbtmen. These .. 
have the Oversight of the People, in manner of Constables. 
*733 G ipford Description Zeild. ( 1 786) 48 There is also in each 
parish a lawright man, . . His business is to weigh and measure 
the rent-butter and oil, and also to judge of the quality 
thereof. _ 1805 G. Barry Orkney 1 st. 217 The inferior ones 
had their council also, composed of members denominated 
Lagraetmen or Lawrightmen, who were a kind of constables 
for the execution of justice in their respective islands, 1822 
Scott Pirate xviii, To do justice betwixt man and man, 
like a Fowd or a Lawright-man at a lawting lang syne. 
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Lawrok, obs. form of Lark. 

Lawryol, Lawryr : sec Lauseole, Laurel sb . 1 
f Lawson-eve, -even, short for Low Sunday 
even -- Saturday in Easter week. 

1725 Heahne R. Bruunc's Chron. (iSto) 521/1 Saturday in 
Easter week, or as it is also called with us Lawson even. 
1841 Ham ['SON Med. AEvi Kalend. II. 236 Lawson Even is, 
therefore, Low Sunday Eve. 

Lawsonite (Ip’ssnnit). Min. [Named by 
Ransome, 1895, after A. C. Lawson : see -ite.J 
Hydrous silicate of aluminium and calcium, occur- 
ring usually in light blue crystals. 

3895 A mer. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. in. L. 75 Lawsonite,. is a new 
rock-forming mineral. 

Law-sta*tioner, [f. Law sb . 1 + Stationer.] 
A tradesman who keeps in stock stationery and 
other articles required by lawyers. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, the business includes the taking in of 
manuscripts and legal documents to be fairly copied 
or engrossed. 

1836 Sir H. Tavlor Statesman xxiii. 169 Paying persons 
in the rank of law-stationers and their hired writers at the 
rate of so much per folio. 1831 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 
383 Some copying, that I occasionally obtain from the law- 
stationers. 

f Lawstead. Obs. In 7 laws teed. [f. Law 
sbl + stede Stead, used as equivalent of L. jiisii- 
tium (f. jus law + stare to stand) a standing still 
of law.] A vacation. 

1600 Holland Livy in. xxvii. 10S Then Quintius.. pro- 
claimed! a publicke vacation or Lavvsteed. _ icoS — Sueton. 
124 The.. King of Kings, dissolved the Societie of his great 
Peeres and Princes at his table : which among the Parthians 
is as much as a Law-steed. 

Lawsuit (lg'su/t). [f- Law sb 1 + Suit jA] 
A suit in law; a prosecution of a claim in a court 
of law. 

1624 Gataicf.r Transubst. 131 As if in a Law-suite . . a man 
taketlt hold, .of somewhat that falleth from his adversaries. 
1683 Baxter Parajhr, N. T. Matt. v. 38 etc., Patience may 
cost you less than a Law-suit or Revenge. 1735-6 Sheridan 
in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 153 As I do not wear a sword, 

1 must have recourse to the weapon in my hand. It is 
a better method than a law-suit. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. II x. 26S The bishops made themselves judges in all 
law suits. 1809-ro Coleridge Friend (1865) 137 As if 
a mere lawsuit were carrying on between John Doe and 
Richard Roe ! 1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt (1868) 16 Ah, 
you’ve had Durfey's debts as well as the lawsuits. 

Lawta, -ts, -tie, -tith, -ty : see Leyvty. 
Lawter, variant of Laughter 2 . 

-|- Lawting, dial. Obs. [a. ON. fygjing, from 
Ipg Law sb . 1 + }ing assembly.] In Orkney and 
bhetland, the former supreme court of judicature. 

1805 Barry Orkney 217 With power of holding and ad- 
journing courts called I.awtings, 1822 Scott Pi ate xix, 
The Lawting, with the Raddmen and Lawright men, con- 
firmed the division. 

Lawty, Sc. variant of Lewty. Obs. 
Law-wo:rtliy, a. Ildist. Alsolaw-wortli. [f. 
Law sb . 1 + Worthy : a modem rendering of OE. 
Juvra laga weorSe (}e, etc .), 1 worthy of (i.e. entitled 
to) the laws (which, etc.).’] a. Of persons : Having 
a standing in the law-courts ; possessed of full legal 
rights, b. Of things : Within the purview of the 
law ; able to be dealt with by a court of law. 

[ 1066-75 Charter Will. I to Land, in Stubbs Select Charters 
83 Ic wylle ]>at ^ e t beon eallra jxera laija weorSe xyt 
wmran in Eadwerdes dai^e kynges.] 1818 Hallam Mid. 
Ages (1872) II. 277 The strongest proof of his being, as it 
was called, law-worthy, and possessing a rank. 1837 Toulm. 
Smith Parish 21 The inquiry having been made by the oath 
of good and law-worth men of the neighbourhood. 1884 
W. O’C. Morris in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 177 This enormous 
and growing mass of property was not lawworthy under 
English law. 1896 — Ireland x. 333 The claims, however, 
which in fact, approached a joint ownership over millions 
of acres, continued, as before, to be not law-worthy: they 
had never been recognized by the State. 

Lawyer (lg’ysi). Forms: 4 lawyere, 4-7 
lawer(e, 4,6-8 lawier(e, (5 laweour, Iaweyer(e, 
lawyer, lawyour, 6 lawaier, -ayer), 6- lawyer, 
[f. Law sb . 1 4- -yer : see also -ier.] 

1 . One versed in the law ; a member of the legal 
profession, one whose business it is to conduct 
suits in the courts, or to advise clients, in the 
widest sense embracing every branch of the pro- 
fession, though in colloquial use often limited to 
attorneys and solicitors. J' High lawyer (see High 
a. 21). 

J377 Langl. P. PI, B. vtt. 59 legistres and Iawyeres 
Holdeth this for treuthe. 1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
273 An o her Socrates was of Grees, a greet philosofer and 
lawiere[Higden orator ]. 1413 Pilgr. Sowleig. axton 1483) tu, 
iv. 53 Ye aduocates ye laweours and maynteners of wrong. 
*543, Grafton Conin. Harding, Hen. VII 384 He had 
of his counsaill .. Syr Charles Booth a lawer, then byshop of 
Herforde. 1556 Lauder Tractate 427 Sum Solistars, now thir 
dayis, Vincusis Laweris in thare cause. 1392 Greene Upst. 
Courtier E, Then the lawier was a simple man, and in the 
highest degree was but a bare sermener. 1611 Bible Matt. 
xxii. 33 Then one of them, which was a Lawyer, asked him a 
question. 1637 N abbes Microcosm, v. Gib, Bless me! 
who’s this? one of the divells she lawyers? 1688 Shadwkll 
Sqr. Alsatia u, i. Wks. 1720 IV. 44 A modest learned 
Lawyer, of little Practice, for want of Impudence. 171* 
Steele Sped. No 480 p 7, I am now clerk to a lawter. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 32 A lawyer thus educated to 
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the bar. 1780 Cowper Report Adjudged Case 25 Then 
shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how. 1845 Polson 
Law in Encycl. Metrop. II. 8i9'r Text-books, wriiten by 
eminent lawyers, have, .an authority in Westminster Hall. 

Proverb. 1553 j'; Wilson Rhet. 20 b, The lawyer never 
dieth a begger. The lawyer can never want a livyng till 
the yearth want men. 

b. In mod. versions of the N.T. : An expounder 
of the Mosaic law. 

1526 Tindale Luke x. 25 A Certayne Lawere [Gr. vo/uncoe, 
Vulg. legisperitns ; Wyelif ‘a wise man of the la we’] stode 
vp and tempted hym. 

t e. Sc. ‘ A professor of law’ (Jam.). ? Obs. 

1567 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros (S. T. S.) 14 The 
College of Diuinite. Personis. Ane Principal to be Reidar 
in Hebrew. Ane Lawer. Ibid. 15 The lawar sal reid dayly 
an hore in law. 1379 Sc._ Acts fas. VI (1814) III. 180/2 
That the lawer. .of liefoir in the new college sail [etc.]. 

+ 2. a. A lawgiver, b. A lawmaker. Obs. 

1534 More Onthe Passion Wks. 1294/1 Theyr olde lawyer 
Moises. 1638 New Litany in Bk. Sc. Pasquils (x 368) 53 
From cobling acts of Parliament Against the Lawers intent. 

3. dial. A long bramble. Also in New Zealand, 

etc. , applied to certain creeping plants. 

1857 Reade Course True Love 52 We call these long briars 
lawyers. _ 1863 Kingsle v Water- Bab. 34 The lawyers 
tripped him up and tore his shins as if they had sharks’ 
teeth. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Lawyer, a long bramble full of 
thorns, so called because ‘ when once they gets a holt an ye, 
ye doant easy get shut of ’em’. 1889 H. H. Rom illy 

Verandah in N. Guinea 56 Tearing the vines and lawyers 
with their teeth. 

4. Penang lawyer-, a kind of walking-stick, made 
from the stem of a dwarf palm ( Licuala acutifolia, 
Griffith), a native of Penang and Singapore. In 
England often misapplied to the Malacca cane. 

App. with jocular reference to the use of the weapon in 
settling disputes at Penang. It has been suggested that 
the name may be a corruption of Malay pinang Ityar, wild 
areca, pc pinang layor fire-dried areca. The dwarf pai n 
has prickly stalks, so that the notion may be the same as in 
sense 3 and in iawyer palm. 

1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales fed. 3) II. 64 With 
a Penang lawyer hugged close under his right arm. 1894 
Conan Doyle S. Holmes 10 His stick, which was a Penang 
lawyer, weighted with lead. 

5. Zool. The name given locally in America to 
a the Black -necked Stilt {Himantopus nigricollis) ; 
b. the Burbot ( Lota maculosa), and the Bowlin or 
M lid fish ( A mia calva ) : cf . lake-lawyer (L ak e sbf 6 ) . 

c 1830 Hammond Wild Northern Scenes 45 (Bartlett), 
‘What on earth is that? _ said I to the fisherman. ‘That’, 
said he, 1 is a species of ling ; which we call in these parts 
a lawyer’. 1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Lawyer .. the 
black-necked Stilt. .. On the New Jersey coast it is some- 
times called lawyer on account of its ‘long bill . 1884 

Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 97 A mia calva, the bo w- 

fin, . . or lawyer 

6 attrib and Comb. , as laivyer-craft, -life ; lawyer- 
made adj. ; lawyer-like adj. and adv. ; lawyex*- 
carte, -palm, -vine Austral., names for Ritbus 
australis, ( dlamus auslraiis. and Flagcllaria indica, 
the stems of which are armed with sharp thorns. 

1837 Bkntham Ration. Fvid. Wks. 1843 VI. 351 The 
punishment of death.. (so long as *lawyercvaft reigns) will 
ever continue to be a favourite policy with the English 
lawyer. 1861 W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit 481 Pictures 
of middle-class “lawyer-life. 137s Bricff Disc. Troub. 
Franckford 208 The *lawierlike hearinge off suites that 
appertaine to liuinges. 1637 Documents agsl. Prytine 
(Camden) 83 That it was not possible Mr Burton should 
drawe his aunsweare to Mr. Attornyes soe lawyerlike as it 
was done without the helpe of some lawyer. 287S Fox 
Bourne Locke I. i. 6 Most of the entries are evidently in 
the elder Locke’s own lawyer-like handwriting, i860 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. III. cix. 27 The popular resistance in 
the present case is right, though the “lawyer-made law 
should be wrong. 1890 Lumholtz Cannibals 103 The stem 
and leaves are studded with the sharpest thorns, which 
continually cling to you and draw blood, hence its not very 
polite name of “lawyer-palm. 1892 G. Parker Round 
Compass Austral, xiv, 256 Don’t touch that “lawyer-vine; 
it will tear you properly, and then not let you go. 

Hence I>awyeress, the wife of a lawyer; a female 
lawyer. Lawyering vbl. sb. colloq., the follow- 
ing of the lawyer’s profession ; similarly Lawyer- 
ing///. a. Lawyerling, a contemptuous term 
for a lawyer ; also, a young lawyer, a law-student ; 
also attrib. Lawyer ly a., lawyer-like. Law- 
yer ship, the condition or dignity of a lawyer, 
t Lawyary, lawyers as a class. 

1649 Milton Eikon. v, 45 To which. ; La w-tractats I referr 
the more Lawyerlie mooting of this point. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer iv. i, I have taken my leave of lawyering and 
pettifogging. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. To Rdr, 26 
Our Magnificent Nobility, ..our Munificent Lawyery, or 
our Wealthy Gentry. 1830 D. O'Connell in Ann. Reg,, 
Citron. 176/2 A wretched Engli-h scribe ... urged on by nis 
paltry, pitiful lawyerlings. .. The English Major-general 
and his lawyerling staff. 1833 Grkville Mem , _ Geo. IV 
(1875 HI. xxviii. 278 Dined yesterday with the Vice-Chan- 
cellor ; sixteen people, .almost all lawyers and lawyeresses, 
1861 Mrs. H, Wood R. Lynne i, ‘Egad 1 lawyering cari’t 
be such bad work, Carlyle ’. ‘Nor is it , . But you must 
remember that a good fortune was left me by my uncle . 

‘ I know. The proceeds of lawyering also’. 2862 Mayhew 
Prisons of London 72 A chapel-like edifice called the ‘hall ’ 
. .where the lawyerlings * qualify’ for the bar. 1871 Carlyle 
in Mrs Carlyle’s Lett. II. 374 W. H., the now lawyering, 
parliamenteering, See. ; loud man. 1881 Masson Carlyle in 
Macm . Mag. XLV. 64 The Edinburgh .. of Jeffrey in the 
early heyday of his lawyership and editorship of the Edin- 


burgh Review, 1896 Columbus Dispatch (Ohio) 11 Jan. 4/4 
Miss Nellie G. Robison, the Cincinnati Iawyeress. 

Lax (laeks), sbj Obs. (revived as an alien word.) 
In i leax, laex, lex, 7 lauxe, lask, (//.) lack(e)s. 
[OE. leax — OHG., MHG. lahs (mod.G. lacks), 
Du., ON., Sw., Da. lax OTeut. *lahs- (cons.- 
stem) ; cognate and synonymous forms are Lith. 
laszisza , Lettish lasts, Russian Jiococh, Polish tosot.] 
A salmon; in later use some particular kind of 
salmon (see quots.). 

In the 17th c. the word seems to have been obsolete exc. 
in the north ; southern writers merely guess at the meaning ; 
Minsheu 1617 (followed by Phillips) app. connected the word 
with Lax a. In recent examples it represents the Sw. or Nor- 
wegian word, as applied to the salmon of those countries. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. E 315 Iissox, laex. a 1000 Boeth. 
Metr. xix. 12 Hwy je nu ne settan on sums dune fisenet 
eowru, fionne eow fun lysteS leax o 53 e cyperan? c 1050 
Snppl, /Elfric's Voc. in Wr.-W dicker 180/33 Esocius, uel 
sab/to, lex. c 1300 Havelok 754 He tok j>e sturgiun, and 
be qual, And he turbut and lax with-al. Ibid. 896 He bar 
up wel a carte lode Of segges, laves, of playces brode. 
C1320 Pol. Songs (Camden) 151 Thenne mot ych habbe 
hennen a-rost, Feyr on fyhshe day launprey ant lax. 1488 
Acta Dom. Cone. 89/r Extending 3erely to ix** of salmond 
laxis takin vp be him. 1389 Rider Eng.-Lat. Diet. 1721 
A Laxe, a fish so called, ex os, esox. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 242 The Lax, in the Rhene. 1617 Minsheu I)uctor,Lax, 
a fish so called, a fish which hath no bones. 1621 Naworth 
Honseh. Bks. (Surtees) 165 One great lauxe, iiij*. Ibid. 84 
Lask. 1636 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 134 The 
pointed Sturgeon, and gristly Lax, greatning to the length 
of fowr and twentie feet. 1677 Johnson in Ray's Corr. 
(1848) 127 In the mouth of Eden, in Cumberland, the fishers 
have four distinctions of yearly growth.. before they con e 
to be lackes ; . . the Lacks', or overgrown salmon. 1884 
Mrs. H. Reeve Cookery 4 Housek. xiv. 104 Norwegian 
Lax (Salmon). 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 68 Tunny, 
Char, Lax, Cod, Haddock, Herring, Oysters, &c. 

b. I omb., as lax fisher-, flax-pink, ? a salmon 
at a certain stage of growth (cf. Laspuing). 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 7 The yonge frye spatine or 
brooile of any kynde of Salmon called lakspynkes smowtis 
or salmon pele. 1543 Extracts Abcrd. Reg. (1844) I. 187, 
landjohnn Freser, laxfyschar. a 1670 Spalding Troub. 
Chets. I (llannatyne Club) I. 303 The tnasters and lax-fishers 
of D e and Don. 1873 New H 1st. A berdeensh, I. 99 A very 
pleasant footpath for the lax fishers. 

Lax, sb$ Also 6 -7 laxe. [? f. Lax zlJ 
f 1. A laxative medicine, an aperient. Obs. 

1326 Pilgr Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 171 Pocyons, Iaxes, 

. . and other medecynes. 1344 Phaer Rcgim. Lyfe (1553) 
E j b, It is good to take an infusion or laxe of rubarbe. 

2. Looseness of the bowels, diarrhoea (in men and 
cattle); =Lask j//.1 Obs. exc, dial. 

1340 Hyrde tr. Vises' Instr, Chr. Worn. (1392) Q ij, Often 
changing his sheets and his clouts, because he had an ex- 
ceeding laxe. 1342 Boorde Dyctary xxii. (1870) 286 Maces 
. . is good for the blody fiyxe and laxes. 1373 Tusser Hush. 
xix. (1878' S3 Which so, if yegiue, with the water and chalke, 
thou ntakest the laxe fro thy cow away walke. 1607 Top- 
sell Fourf, Beasts { 1658) 298 The lax or bloudy flix. 1610 
Markham Masterp. 1. lxx. 147 Of the Laxe, or too much 
scouring of Horses. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 
1 . 216 If the Lax or Scouring continues too long upon him. 
1770 Hanly in Phil. ’Frans. LXI. 133 She was seized with 
a smart lax. 1876 in Whitby Gloss. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Lax, a looseness of the bowels. See Lask. 

iransf 1577 Fulke Two Treat, agst. Papists it. 366 
Being trobled with a sore laxe of the tongue, which I take 
to be a like disease in y- mouth that it is in y a wombe. 

3. ? Relief, release, rare ~ l . 

a 1800 Bonny Baby Livingston xviti. in Child Ballads 
(1890) IV. 233/2 O wherefore should I tell niy grief, Since 
lax I canna find ? 

Lax (Iseks), a. [ad. L. lax-us loose; cogn. w. 
languere to Languish, and prob. also with Teut. 
*stako~ Slack a .] 

1. Of the bowels : Acting easily, loose, f Of a 
person : Having the bowels unduly relaxed, 

c 1400 Maundev, (1839) xiv. 152 Men putten it [manna] in 
Medicynes for riche men, to make the Wombe lax, and to 
purge evylle Blode. 1330 Palsgr. 317/1 Laxe as one that 
hath the fiyxe or sqtiyrte,f’yreux. a 1776 R . J ames Dissert. 
Fevers (1778) no, I do not neglect on these occasions, 
proper evacuations by bleeding, and keeping the body 
somewhat lax, 1804 Aueknethy Surg. Obs. 188 The bowels 
lax. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 37 A moderately 
lax state of the bowels lessens the risk of worse consequences 
from dentition. 

2. Slack; not tense, rigid, or tight. Hence of 
bodily constitution or mental powers ; Wanting in 
‘ tone ’ or tension. Now somewhat rare. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, com, Relig. it. i. 154 The 
springs are some too stiffs, and others too laxe. 1669 Hol- 
der Elem. Speech 129 Though their outward Ear be stopt by 
the Laxe Membrane to all Sounds that come that way. 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 409 Especially Mothers of a weak 
lax Constitution. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 85 r 7 That 
neither the Faculties of the one [the mind] nor of the other 
[the body] be suffered to grow lax or torpid for Want of Use. 
X789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 117901 339 When it attacks the 
tender and delicate, or persons of a weak lax fibre. , 184a 
Abdy Water Cure 1,1843) 64 Abdomen soft, lax, and without 
inequalities, 

b. Of the limbs, attitude : Relaxed, without 
muscular tension, rare. 

1832 L. Hunt Hero 4 Leander 11.89 MB tossing hands are 
lax. 1887 D. C. Murray & Herman One Trav. Returns vi. 
91 He fell back in his chair and lay lax with closed eyes, 

c. Of attachment or connexion of any kind: 
Weak in force, easily dissolved. 


178a Kir wan in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 1. 216 Nitrous air 
where the union of phlogiston to the acid is of the laxest 
kind. 

3. a. Of organic tissue, stone, soils, etc. : Loose 
in texture; loosely cohering or compacted ; porous. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 206 That it may firms, stay, 
and as it were knit together his soft and laxe flesh. 1633 

H. More A ntid. A th. 1. xi. 1 1712) 34 This lax pith or marrow 
in Man ’s head. i6pi Ray Creation n. (1692) 127 The flesh of 
this sort of Fish being lax and spungy, and nothing so firm, 
solid and weighty as that of the bony Fishes. 1693 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 77 Not only in the more 
lax, Chalk, Clay, and Marie, but even in the most solid, 

Stone. 1713 Durham Phys.-Theol. 62 Some [delight] in 
a lax or sandy, some a heavy or clayie Soil. 1746 Simon 
in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 314 Wood, Vegetables, or any other 
lax Bodies.. whose Pores, being open [etc.]. i8it Pinker- 
ton Petrol. I. 295 note. Da Costa, .mentions the whet-stone 
of Derbyshire as of a lax texture, easily pervaded by water. 

1833-6 Todd Cycl, Anat. 1. 11/1 The psoas muscle is covered 
with a lax . cellular tissue. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. 

Pathol, (ed. 2) 191 Those organs which possess a lax struc- 
ture .. as the lungs. 1875 Z yell's Priuc. Geol. 1. 1. it. 223 
Their stems had also a lax tissue. 

b. Bot. ‘Said of parts which are distant from 
each other, with an open arrangement, such as the 
panicle among the kinds of inflorescence ’ ( Treas . 

Bot. 1 S 66 ). 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 294 {Equisetmn 
palustre ] Sheaths larger and more lax than those of E. ar- 
vense. 1837 Macgillivray Withering’s Brit. PI. (ed. 4) 18 
The Panicle .. presents the following varieties: Loose or 
Lax, when the stalks are distant, 1843 Lindley Sch. Bot. 
iv. (1858) 32 Racemes lax when in fruit. 1846 Dana. Zaaph. 

(1848) 591 Pinnules oblique, arcuate, lax, 1877-84 F. E. 

Holme Wild FI. p. viii, Flowers in a lax spike, purple, at 
times fragrant. 

4. Of clothes : Loose-fitting, worn loosely. Of 
persons : Negligent in attire and deportment. 

Of handwriting: Not compact; also, careless, not 
precise, nonce-uses. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ill. ii. lit. iii. (1651) 474 They .. 
hurt and crucifie themselves, sometimes in laxe clothes, an 
hundred yards I think in a gown, a sleeve. 1783 Cowpicr 
Let. 7 Mar,, Life & Wks, (1836) II. 120 Your manuscript 
indeed is close, and I do not reckon mine very lax. 1812 
FI. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Theatre 71 Lax in their gaiters, 
laxer in their gait. 1883 W. M. Rossetti in Athenaeum. 

6 May 641/3 The German character for str . .would be con- 
siderably like that for to. . ; in rapid or lax handwriting the 
two might be almost identical. 

5. Of rules, discipline, conduct, observance: Loose, 
slack, not strict or severe. Of ideas, interpretation, 
etc. : Loose, vague, not precise or exact. Said also 
of the agent (in both uses). 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatlone x. xxv. 37 He pat euermore sekij> 
bo binges hat are most laxe and most remisse, shal euer 
be in anguissh. c 1533 FIari-si-'IELd Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 187 If the Queen.. can be moved., to take vow of 
chastity, or enter in laxe religion. 1671 True Nonconf. 113 
As for this your Laxe acceptation of a professed indifferency 
in externals. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. vi. Wks. 1874 I. 113 In 
a lax way of speaking. 1735 Jortin Diss. vi. 26o_The word 
telertms itself is sometimes of a lax signification. 1770 
Burke Pres. Discent. Niks. 1842 I. 146 Under the lax and 
indeterminate idea of the honour of the crown. 1803 R. 

Hall Wks. (1833) 1. 160 A lax theology is the natural parent 
of a lax morality. 2821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Imperfect Sym- 
pathies, The custom of resorting to an oath . . is apt . . to 
introduce into the laxer sort of minds the notion of two 
kinds of truth. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1831) II. 136 
To this enthusiastic neophyte their discipline seemed lax 
and their movements sluggish. 1834 Thackeray Newcomes 

I. 43,1 was a lax and negligent attendant. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xv. III. 370 The oath of allegiance, the Whigs 
said, was drawn in terms far too lax. 1836 Froude Hist. 

Eng. (1858) 1. i. 86 The execution of justice was as lax in 

P ractice as it was severe in theory. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh 
. iv. 68 Writers possessing extremely lax notions of the laws 
of evidence. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § i_o.s8i Richard 
[Cromwell] was known to be lax and godless in his conduct. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 18 June 4/7 They were lax in their 
attendance, losing perhaps one or two days. , per week. 2884 
Ld. Coleridge in Law Rep. 12 Q. Bench Div, 327 Towards 
the close of his life the practice of the Court became some- 
what easier and laxer. 

b. said of versification. 

1749 P inner Pros. Numbers 47 If the antient Poetry was 
too lax in its Numbers, the modern is certainly too strict* 

1817 Moore Lalla R. 11824) 162 The lax and easy kind of 
metre in which it was written. 2847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 

<5- B. II. viii. 145 The lax metre and versification resembling 
those of the second order of French tales in verse. 

0. quasi-aafet. So as to have ample room. [A 
Latinism : cf. Laxity 4 ] 

1667 Milton P. L. vii, 162 Mean while inhabit laxe, ye 
Powers of Heav’n. [Cf. Cicero De domo sua xliv. 223 Ha- 
bitare laxe el tnagnifice voluit.) 

7 . Comb., as lax-fibred, -flowered adjs. 

2762 Pulteney in Phil. Trans. Lit. 353 Women, children, 
and weakly men. .are lax-fibred. 286* Miss Pratt Flower, 

PI. V. 2 to Lax-flowered Orchis. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
356 Acer as anthropophora , . . Spike lax-flowered. 

+ !Lax, v. Obs. [ad. L. laxare, f. lax-us Lax a.] 
trails. To make lax; to loosen, relax; to purge. 

Also absol. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P , R. vt. xxi. (1495) ato Hote 
water clensyth and laxyth and pourgyth the wombe. Ibid. 
xvii. Iv. 63s The whyte rote of Eleborus laxyth both vpwarde 
and dounwarde. 2528 Paynkl tr. Reg, Salerni (1535) 60 a, 

Butter.. laxethe the bealye out of measure, and prouoketh 
one to vomyte, 1540 Raynold Byrth Mankynae 25 b, Yf 
the woman , .haue been longe sycke before her labor, yf she 
haue ben sore laxed [«4 2552 tasked]. 1627-77 Feltham 1 
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Resolves h. 1. 259 That we should laxe our selves in all the 
corrupt pleasures of life. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1676) 57 
Laxing the parts, and giving easy deliverance to its off- 
spring. 1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne 1. liv. (1711) 470 An 
extream Fear, and an extreani Ardour of Courage, do equally 
trouble and lax the Belly. 

Hence Laxed ppl. a ., made loose or slack, relaxed. 
Iia'aang vbl, sb,, loosening. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 268 For brekyng of be siphac 
& of his laxyng. 1623 Cockeram ji, Released , Laxed, 
Relaxed. *679 Evelyn Sylva xxx. (ed. 3) 176 Those laxed 
pans, and Vessels by which the humour did ascend, grow 
dry and close. 1718 Prior Solomon in. 162 When the ktx’d 
Sinews of the weaken'd Eye In wat’ry Damps or dim 
Suffusion lye. 

+ XsVxable, a. Obs. rare~ l . [ad. L. type laxd- 
bil-is, f. lax are : see Lax v. and -able.] Of the 
body : Easily purged, ‘ loose ’. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 337 Drink . . mingled 
with Mares milk, dot h make the body loose and laxable. 

t Laxament. Obs.~° [ad. L. laxdment-um 
an extending, relaxation, etc., f. laxare to Lax.] 
1623 Cockeram, Laxament , a release, 
t La-xate, ®. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. laxare 
Lax zl] trans. To loosen, relax. Also absol. 

1623 Cockeram, Laxate, to release, to loose, to pardon. 
165* French Yorksh. Spa. viii. 72 It corroborates, astringeth, 
and laxateth. Ibid. xi. 96 Exercise is . . very necessary, as 
being good to laxate the passages of the body. i 65 i Lovell 
Hist. Anim. <$• Min. 211 All fat things laxate the stomach. 
Hence f Xia’xated///. a., + La xating vbl. sb. 
1652 French Yorksh. Spa iv. 41 They that have very cold, 
weak and laxated stomacks. Ibid. viit. 73 If by its laxating, 
evacuation is promoted, 

Laxation (feks^’Jhn). [ad. L. laxation-em, 
n. of action f. laxare: see Lax v. and -ation.] 
The action of loosening or relaxing ; the state of 
being loosened or relaxed ; accas. an instance or 
means of relaxing, a laxative application. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. Zb? P. R. vm. xxvii. (1495) 337 Hote 
water is contrary to laxadon yf the heete of the ayre is not 
stronge for the tyme also, e 1350 Lloyd Treas. Health 
(1585) Kiv, Beanes sodde in Veniger. .do greatlye wit hold 
Laxation. 1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort . 1. xxiv. 33 a, 
These are the prouocations of leacherie, these are the luxa- 
tions of libertie. 164,0 Bp. Reynolds Passions v. 34 That 
Law, without execution whereof there cannot but follow 
a laxation of the whole frame [of Nature]. 1661 Lovell 
Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 420 The hernia,.. it’s cured by laxation. 
1669 \V. Simpson Hydro/. Chym. 127 By reason of the laxa- 
tion and flagging of the membranes. 1699 T. Ben net 
Dissenters' Pleas. {17 til 5 By reason of., laxation ofdisciplin 
in those wars. Atheism has much increas'd. 1833 I. Taylor 
Saturday Even. 2 6 The movement — the laxation of the 
human mind in all countries. 1897 Allbuit's Syst. Med. 
IV. 232 An initial mercurial purge, followed by milder saline 
taxations, . will afford some amelioration. 

Laxative (fe'ksativ), a. and sb. Also 4-6 
laxatif, -yf(e, 6 laxitive. [a. F. laxatif, -ive, ad. 
L. laxa/Tv-us , f. laxare : see Lax v. and -ative.] 
A. adj. Having the property of relaxing. 

1 . Of medicines, food, etc. : Having the property 
of loosening and evacuating the bowels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxii. (1495) 675 Same 
ayle. .is laxatyf and nesshynge. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 
184, I ne knewe no medicyu laxatif (rat is so good. 1481 
Caxton Reynardxxxiu (Arb.)go Heknewe.,alle theherbes 
. . whiche were viscose or laxatyf. 1547 Boorde Brest. 
Healthy no Vse laxatiue meates. .if nede do require. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas u. i. in. Furies 646 Our Clysters 
laxative, 1660 F. Brookk tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 183 
Tortoises, .excellent meat, . . but are so laxative, they cause 
even Disenterias. 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet I. 244 
Tamarinds, Astringent, yet laxative to the lower Belly. 
1789 W, Buchan Dorn. Med. (1790] 293 Fomentations and 
laxative clysters are by no means to be omitted. 1809 Pink- 
ney Trav, France 222 Those countries are most healthy 
where, from an ordinary laxative diet, the body is always 
kept open. 1861 Bentley Man. Bat. 579 Some [of the 
Compost tie) are laxative and anthelmintic. 

2 . Of the bowels, or the bodily constitution : 
Loose, subject to * flux ’ or free discharge of the 
feces. Of a disease : Characterized by such dis- 
charge. Now rare. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867I 34 Ve would .. geue me 
a purgacion. _ But I am laxatiue inough. 1573 Baret Alv. 
L 153 Letise is good to make one laxitiue or go to ystoole, 

1608 Middleton Fain. Love in, iii, What a laxatiue fever 
shakes me, 1630 Vknnkr Yia Recta v. 90 A very good 
medicinable meate, for such as are too laxatiue, and subiect 
to fluxes, *635 Brereton Trav. (Chatham Soc.) I. 130 
My body was always ., inclined to be laxative and soluble, 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 38. 3/2 You seem prone to Excess, 
Whence this Laxative Ailing arises. 1722^ Quincy Lex. 
PhysrMed. fed. 2), Laxative , signifies loose in Body, so as 
to go frequently to stool. 1801 Med. frill, V. 261 Bowels 
laxative, tongue and skin healthy. 1822-34 Goad's Study 
Med. (ed, 4) I, 194 If confined in youth, in advanced ltie 
they [the bowels] are often laxative, 

p. tram/. Unable to contain one’s speech or 
emotions. ? Obs. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster Apol. Dial., Fellowes of practis’d 
and most laxatiue tongues. 1607 W. S. Puritan in. F 2, 
I am of such a laxatiue laughter, thatiftheDeuill him selfe 
stood by, I should laugh in his face. 1632 T. Scott Belg. 
Pismire Pref. 2 My owne Countri-men baue tongues laxa- 
tiue enough, and Strangers are in their wordes ..libertines. 
a 1639 W. Whatelev Prototypes \, vi, {1640) 85 This sinne 
proceed eth from a t wattling laxative humour causing that a 
man must vent all he knows and he talking of many things. 
8 . Having a loosing power, affording remission 
or relief, rare. 


1643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 216 A law giving 
permissions laxative to unmarry a wife and marry a lust. 
1649 — Eikan . xiv. 138 The simpler sort he furnishes with 
laxative, hee termes them general clauses, which may serve 
to releeve them against the Covnant tak’n. 

B. sb. 1 . A laxative medicine ; ‘ a slightly pur- 
gative medicine which simply unloads the bowels ’ 
\Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1898 Hym gayneth neither for 
to gete his lif, Vomyt vpward ne dounward laxatif. 
Nun's Pr. T. 142 Er ye take youre laxatyues, Of lawriol, 
Centaure, and ffumetere. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 333 
Whanne his body is maad clene wi[> laxatiuis. 1412-20 
Lydg. Chroit. Troy 1. iii, And made him [sc. Cerberus] voide 
his venym in ye strife And upwarde gaue hym stiehe a laxa- 
tyfe That all the worlde his brethe contagyous Infected hath. 
1572 M ascall Plant. 4 Graff. (1592) 37 The iuyee of Elder, 

. . of Turbith, or such like laxitiues. 1612 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 154 Thou maist also give the partie some 
laxative. 1726 Swift Gulliver in. vi. 83 Lenitives, Aperi- 
tives, . . Laxatives. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. < ed. 4) 1. 37 
If the bowels be confined, we must employ cooling laxatives. 
1874 R. Hooper's Physic. Fade M. j. v. (ed. 9) 230 Brown 
bread often proves an effectual laxative. 

1 2 . ? Relaxed condition of the bowels, ‘ flux 
Obs. rare. 

c 1430 Lydg. Reason <5 • Sens. 3439 The drynke . . Which the 
mynystres of babel Maden . .And gaf hyt to kyng Sedechye 
Wher thorgh he had a laxatyf That he shortly lost hys lyf. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 140 He towth gif cute for 
laxatyve. 1527 Andrew Brunsuyke's Distyil. Waters 
A ij b, Who so drynke the same [walwort] water at eche 
tyme ii ounces or two ounces and a halfe causeth laxatyfe. 

La’xativeness. [f. prec. + -BESS.] Loose 
or relaxed condition (of the body, etc.). 

1610 Markham Masterp. 1. xii. 33 Laxatiuenesse or loos- 
nesse of the body is a signe of a hot liner. 1611 Core it., 
C tmrance, a flux, a laxntiuene-se in the bodie. 1615 Mark- 
ham Eng. Housew. 11. vi. (1668) 142 It. .pruceedeth .. from 
a laxativeness or looseness of milk. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s.v. Scouring-long-songht, Either by over-heating or 
by unwholsome Fodder, which will breed Laxativeness, 
b. Looseness of tongue. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 1 Sent. 254/2 Their silence is quite refresh- 
ing beside the rhetorical laxativeness of others. 

Lass-tor (feks^d^i). Ana/. [mod.L,, agent-n. 
f. L. laxare (see Lax z>.).] Name formerly given 
to a (supposed) muscle of the external ear. 

1799 Home Ear in Phil. Trans. XC. 9 The largest of these 
is called the obliquus, and is the antagonist of the tensor 
muscle; the other is very small, and is_ called the laxator. 
1808 'Med. frill. XIX. 393 Soem marring again errs., in 
considering the muscle as entirely a laxator. 

Laxism (lce ksiz’m). [f. Lax a. + -ism.] The 
views of the ‘ laxists 

1895 Dublin Rev. Oct. 276 Laxism and Jansenism. 

Laxist (fe-ksist\ [f. Lax a. + -ist.] One who 
favours lax views or interpretation : spec, the desig- 
nation given by modern historians to the school of 
casuists in the Roman church who maintained that 
it was justifiable to follow any probability, however 
slight, in favour of liberty. Also attrib. 

1865 F. Oakeley in Ess. Relig. <$• Lit. 144 One of two 
extreme attitudes; that of unpractical theorists, on the one 
hand, or that of practical laxists on the other. 1882 Little- 
dale in Encyd. Brit._ XIV. 638/2 Some of the stricter 
casuists say so, but Liguori sides with the laxists. 1884 
Ch. Times 366/2 There is a disastrous recommendation of 
the laxist school in handling moral questions. 1B90 Guardian 
7 May 741/1 There have been ‘rigorist ’ and ‘laxist ’ views 
on points of morals and discipline. 

La-xifrude. rare- 1 . [See -tube,] Laxity. 

1S61 Wright Ess. A rchseol. II. xvii. 97 The laxitude of 
mediaeval manners. 

Laxity (fe’ksltt). [a. F. laxiti, ad. L. laxi- 
latent, f. laxits Lax a .] The quality of being lax. 

1 . Looseness, irretentiveness (of the bowels, etc.) ; 
slackness, want of tension (in the muscular or 
nervous fibres, etc.). 

1528 Paynkl tr. Reg. Salerni (1535) 119 b, Superfluous 
drynkynge of cold dryiike.. causeth the palsey. or laxite of 
the membres. 1620 Visnnf.r Via Rerta viii . i84.The stomacke 
..if it be subiect to laxitie. 1672 Wiseman Wounds u. v. 36 
There arises a laxity and indigesture in the Wound. 1707 
Ft . over Physic. Pulse-Watch 203 The Laxity of Fibres in 
the Habit of the Body, or Viscera, is restored by Exercise, 
Friction, and cold Baths. 1775 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
Thrale 13 July, lit her early State of laxity and feebleness. 
1789 W. Buchan Dorn, Med. (1790) 319 This disease may., 
proceed from too great a laxity of the organs which secrete 
the urine. 1799 M, Underwood Dis. Childr, (ed. 4) I. 6 
The great moisture and laxity of infants. 

2 . Looseness of texture or cohesion; openness, 
uncompact structure or arrangement. 

1603 tiovxKm Plutarch's Mor. 229 The skin ..by the 
closenesse or laxitie thereof, as he drawes it in, or lets it 
out. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech , xxxvt. 300 The 
dif-form consistence, as to laxity and compactness of the 
Air at several distances front us. 1692 Beni lev Boyle Led. 
vii. (1693! 25 The former [cause] could never beget Whirl- 
pools in a Chaos of so great a Laxity and Thinness. 

3 . Looseness or slackness in the moral and intel- 
lectual spheres; want of firmness, strictness, or 
precision. 

1623 Cockeram, Laxitie, pardon, chiefly cheapnesse. 1656 
Blount Glossogr,, Laxity , looseness, wildness, liberty. 1775 
Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 20 Every expedition would in those 
daysof laxity have produced adistinct and independent state. 
1795 Mason Chi Mus. m. 187, I need not observe on the 
laxity of that Version. 1830 Scott Demonol.v iii. 260 Such 
laxity of discipline afforded scope to the wildest enthusiasm. 


1838 J. H. Newman Par.Serm. (1839) IV. ix. 156 All these 
laxities of conduct impress upon our conscience a vague 
sense, .of guilt. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix, II. 422 The 
very faults of their colleague, the known laxity of his pi in- 
ciples. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 111. xvi. 407 Laxity of 
assertion in matters of number is so habitual as to have lost 
the character of falsehood. 1865 Tyi.oh Early Hist. Man. 
iv. 77 Carelessness and laxity in articulation. 1870 Rogers 
Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 54 Laxity of belief is coupled with 
laxity of practice. 1875 Protests Lords I. Pref. id A laxity 
of language, which must have conveyed far more than the 
framers of the Act contemplated. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 
HI. 265 Such tales .. engender laxity of morals among the 
young. 

+ 4 . Spaciousness. [A Latin ism: cf. Lax a. 6.] 
1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. v. 122 The hills in Palestine gener- 
ally had in their sides plenty of caves, and those of such 
laxity and receit that ours in England are but conny. 
boroughs if compared to the palaces which those hollow 
places afforded. 

Laxly (larksli), adv. [f. Lax a. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In physical sense : Loosely; with loose cohesion; 
slackly, without tension. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters T. 24 With [it] all the other 
elements . . are more laxly or intimately blended. 1887 

D. C. Murray & Herman One Trav. Returns ii. 35 The 
queen s head fell laxly on the arm which encircled her, 

b. Lot., tic . : With loose or open arrangement; 
not closely, compactly, or densely. 

1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 191 The fior thin, laxly 
imbricated. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 586 Hand, .laxly pubescent 
about the fingers. 1867 J. R. Jackson in Intell. Observ. 
No. 62. 129 Laxly or densely imbricate. *870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 101 Vida sylvatica .. Racemes laxly 6-18- 
fiowered. 

2 . With moral or intellectual looseness; without 
strictness, precision, or exactness. 

1680 A us’uk Stillingpleet's Scrm. 12 We will not speak so 
laxly altogether as he does there. 1773 Johnson in Bosn<ell 
24 Oct, Nobody, at limes, talks more laxly than 1 do. 1779 
[Burke] ibid. 12-19 Oct., I do not think that men who live 
laxly in the world, as you and I do. can with propriety 
assume such art authority. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. HI. 
111. vi. 302 The former of these corrective functions must 
have been rather laxly exercised. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cony. (ed. 3) I. iii. 102 The..Thegns would attend more 
laxly. 1868 J bid. (1876) II. ix. 403 We must remember how 
laxly that word is often taken. 1889 H. D Traii.l Straf- 
ford 74 The enforcement of the laxly administered penal 
statutes, 

Laxxnannite (larksmanait - ). Min. [Named 
alter E. Laxntann, a Swedish chemist : see -its.] 
A synonym of Vauquemnite. 

1884 in Cassells Encyd. Did. 

Laxness (fe-ksnesJ . [f. Lax a. + -NES8.] The 
quality of being lax; laxity : a. in physical senses. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parry's Chirnrg. xxvi. xlii. (1678) 658 
Cold Waters or Baths, .help the laxness of the bowels. 1669 
Holder Elan. Spree h 161 It is requisite that the Tympanum 
be tense.. ; otheivvise the laxness of that Membrane will 
..damp the sound 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 1. (1682) 
155 Like some Body passing through an over-large or wide 
hole, where it cannot stick by reason of the laxness of the 
passage. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 6 By the gieater lax- 
ness of its Contexture it will not lie in so little room. 1774 
Garden in Phil. Trans LXV, 105 This carina . . is very 
distinguishable ., by its thinness, its apparent laxness, 
b. in moral or intellectual senses. 

1676 W Hubbard Happiness of People Pref., Too much 
rigidness on the one band, or laxness on the other. 1715 
U odrotv Corr. ( 1843) II. 96 The universal laxness of the 
age. 1841 Eu-hinskink Hist Ind. I. 51 The laxness, con- 
fusion, and barbarism which pervade this branch of the law. 
1843 Thackeray Ravrmvingvii, Deploring .. the dreadful 
immorality which, .arose in consequence of their laxness. 

f La'xy, a. Obs. rare [f. Lax a. + -y L ] = Lax 
a. 3 a. 

1716-zi Mist's Weekly frnl. (1722) II. 24 Her Flesh is 
laxy and flabby 

Lay (l*? 1 )* Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a. 1 lagu, 

3 la^a ; pi. 3 lawes, 4 lauen. 0. 3 lei-e, 3, 5 ley, 

4 leye, laie, 4-5 laye, 4, 9 {dial.) lay. [OE. lagtt 
(oblique cases lafe ) ; the ft forms may represent 
either an OE. dat, acc., or gen., or the ON. 
legi dative, legir plural, of the equivalent lpg-r 
OTeut. *lagu~z pre-Teut. *lakii-s (=L. lacus 
Lake sbA). It is also probable that in some 
instances the j8 forms represent an adoption of 
OF. lai pool L. locum . ] A lake, pool. 

a, ax 000 Boeth. Mcir. ix 40 Lyft and lagu land ymb* 
clyppa]? garsecg embegyrt gumena rice, a 1000 Cwdmon's 
Gen. on (Gr.) Lu^o yrnende a 1300 Childh. Jesus 314-19 
in Horst m. Altengl. Leg. (1875) t2-i3 Watur bare with lime 
he brou3te. His lawes niaken bare inne he [rotate. Bote a 
giw of heorte wrac Alls liise lawes (rare he to brae. Icstt 
him stale with hastiue wille. -Iwi hast Jrou to broke mi lay ? 
1340-70 A lisaimdcr 3856 Theo blod, of heom that was 
slaweri, Ran by flotlis and by lauen, 
p, c 1330 Arth. <7 Merl. 5296 )>e blod ran in be valaie So 
water out of a laie. Ibid, 9652 He made alle a valaye A1 so 
it were a brad leye. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 367 
Alisaundre. .hadde alle mauer bestes in kepyng in hyves, in 
layes, in fissile weres and pondes. 1390 Gower Couf. II. 
167 She was nigh the great lay Of Triton [ L. Tritonia 
pains) founde, where she lay A child for-cast, a 1440 Sir 
Degrev. 239 One a lauride by a ley These lordus dounne 
lyglit. 1481 Caxton Godfrey ecu). 298 The cyte of tabarye, 
whiche stondelh on the laye of Geme. a 1825 Forby Vac. 

E. Anglia, Lay, a very large pond. 1840 Srurdkns Siippl. 
Voc, E. Anglia, Lays: always, I believe, in the plural 
number; as ‘Denham lays’. Ponds in the midst of coppice 
and timber. 
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b. attrib., as lay -fen, -mire. 

C1205 Lay. 22835 Dra3eS hine to ane more & do 3 hine in 
an ley uen [6-1275 la^e fen]. <1x225 Auer. R. 328 So me 
deoppre waded into ])e ueondes le.e uenne [MS. T. iSe 
deoueles lei mure], so me kumefi later up. a 1225 Marhereie 
14 Ich leade ham ij>e leiuen [printed leinen] ant ijie ladliche 
lake of be suti sunne. 6 X230 Mali Met'd. 33 Hvvase liS ileinen 
tz. e. i lei uen, MS. B. ileifen] deope bisunken. 

f Lay, sb/ Obs. In 3 leljhe, lai. [a. ON. leiga 
hire, toll.] Hire. Also in comb, le^hemann 
( = ON. leigumaSr), a hireling. 

c 1200 Ormin 6222 And ^unne birrb ^unnkerr letjhemenn 
Rihht la^helike ledenn. Ibid. 6234 And heore lejhe birrb 
hemm beon Rtetlij J> ar >n itt Lss addiedd. a 1300 Cursor M. 
11814 Nu negbes tint to tak his lai [Fair/, mede, Trin. pay], 
t Lay,^- 3 Obs. Also 3 lei, 3~4lai(e, 5 ley, 5-6 
laye. [a. OF. lei, moci.F. loi law = Pr. ley , lei, Cat, 
lley, Sp. ley, Pg. lei , It. legge L. legem, lex law.] 
Law ; esp. religions law ; hence, a religion, a faith. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. x66 past cristene weren & kafiule in 
godes lei. Ibid, 832 Sone se ich awei warp ower witlese 
lei. c 12S0 Gen. <5- Ex. 1201 Dor-of holden 3 e ieuwes lay. 
c 1290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 457/18 Formest he wende to Or- 
lians to precnie gudes lay. <11300 Cursor M. 1428 Fra 
abraham. .Til rnoyses bat gaf be lai. Ibid. 1474 To fight al 
for be cristen lay. Ibid. 13593 ‘A prophet’, said he, ‘be 
mi lai’. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) X053 pow schelt swere vpon 
be lay. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. ( Panins ) 983 All bat 
e ture war oflowis lay. c 138a Chaucer Sqr.’s T, 10. c 1400 
Sowdone Bab. 764 If he will Baptised be And lefe his fals 
laye. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 105 My fey, 
My byleue, and ray ley, er bes. <1x440 York Myst. xi. 44 
Now are they like to lose our layse. Ibid, xxxviii. 445 It is 
gretely against onre lay. 15x3 Douglas /Ends vi. xiv. 8 
Numa Pompilius, quhilk salL.Begyn and statut with lavvis 
and Italy layis The cheif cetie of Rome. 1534 Tindalk Acts 
xxvi. 5 After the most stray test secte of oure laye [1526 lawe], 
lyved 1 a pharisaye. 1593 Peele Chron. Edw. I, B3, 'Tis 
Churchmans laie and ventie To liue in loue and charitie. 
1599 ? Kyd Soli matt 4 Pers. 1. A 4 b, Welcome vnto thee 
renowned T urke, N ot for thy lay, hut for thy worth in armes. 

Lay (IF 1 ), jA 4 Also 3-4 lai, 4-6 laie, 4-7 
laye. [a. OF. lai (recorded from the 12th c.) = 
Pr. lais, lays ; of uncertain etymology. 

The most likely view is that favoured by M. Gaston Paris, 
that the word is of Teut. origin, an adoption of some form 
of the word represented by OHG,, MHG. kick, play, 
melody, song. The ON. lag (see Law sb}), used in the 
sense of ‘ tune ', would also be phonetically a possible source. 
Connexion with Teut. ~leuJ>o- tOE. loot, Ger. lied) is out of 
the question, as are the Celtic words commonly cited : the 
Irish laoidh is believed to represent an OCeltic type *ludi-\ 
the Welsh Hats voice, sound, is too remote in meaning, and 
the assumed Breton equivalent is non-existent,] 

1 . A short lyric or narrative poem intended to 
be sung. 

Originally applied spec, to the poems, usually dealing with 
matter of history or romantic adventure, which were sung by 
minstrels. From the 26th to the 18th c. the word was a 
mere poetical synonym for ‘song’. This use still continues, 
but lay is now often employed (partly after G. lied, with 
which it is often erroneously supposed to be etymologically 
connected) as the appropriate term for a popular historical 
ballad such as those on which the Homeric poems are by 
some believed to be founded. Some writers have misapplied 
it to long poems of epic character like the Nihelungenlied 
or Beowulf. 

a 1240 U reisun in Cott. Horn. 199 pet ich habbe be i-sungen 
Sesne englissce lai. c 1320 Sir Tristr, 551 An harpour 
made alay. C1320 Orpheo 13-16 In Brytayn this layes arne 
ywrytt . Of aventures that Alien by dayes, Wherof Brytons 
made her layes. C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 637 And in 
a lettre wroot he al his sorwe In manere of a com- 
pleynt or a lay. — Frankl. Prol. 2 Thise olde gentil 
Britons in hir dayes Of diuerse auentures ntaden layes, 
..Whiche layes with hir Instrument! they songe, Or elles 
redden hem for hir plesance. <11400-50 Alexander 6 
Sum has langing of lttfe lays to herken. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur x. xxxi, Thenne came Elyas the harper .. and told 
hym the lay that Dynadan had made by Kynge Marke. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Aj, I made songes layes 
Roundels balades. 1592 Davies hnmort. Soul tx iv. (1714) 
60 The holy Angels Choir Doth spread his Glory forth with 
spiritual Lays. 1608 Shaks. Per. v. Prol. 4 Shec sings like 
one immortall, and shee daunces As Godcl esse- like to her 
admired layes, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 11. 542 To 
Bacchus therefore let us tune our Lays. 1714 Gay Trivia 
!. at My Country’s Love demands the Lays. 1718 Prior 
Solomon 11. 80 Each morn they wak’d me with a sprightly 
lay; Of opening Heaven they sung. <11758 Ramsay Some 
of the Contents iii, Attackis his freind Dunbar in comick 
layis, 1805 Scott (title) The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
1827 Keble Chr. Y., Catechism, Why should we think He 
turns away From infants’ simple lays. 1842 Macaulay 
1 title) Lays of Ancient Rome. 1849 — Hist. Eng. iii. I. 418 
The popular lays chaunted about the streets of Norwich 
and Leeds in the time of Charles the Second. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. xlviii, These brieflays, of Sorrow born. 1886 
F. B. Jf.vons in Jrnl. Hellenic Studies VII. 303 The theory 
of the aggregationists. that the Iliad is an agglomeration of 
originally independent lays. 

b. poet. Applied to the song of birds. 

13.. K. Alt's. 5211 Mery time it is in May, The foules 
syngeth her lay. 1362 Langl. P PI. A. ix. 57 For to Ieorne 
tire. layes that louely foules maden. ex 386 Chaucer Sir 
Thapas 58 The thrustelcok made eek his lay. 1390 Gower 
Cotifi III. 1 19 Whan every bird upon his lay Among the 
grene leves singeth. 1593 Shaks, 2 Hen. VI, 1, m. 93 
Madame, my selle hatte . . plac’t a Quier of such enticing 
Birds, That she will light to listen to the Layes. 1743 
Young Nt. Th. t. 443 Sweet Philomel ! . . ev’ry star Is deaf 
to mine, enamour’d of thy lay. a 1788 J . Logan Cuckoo tv, 
The school-boy . . Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

+ 2 . Strain, tune. Obs. 

<2x529 Skelton Agst. Gamescke tv. 6 Your chorlyshe 


chauntyng ys all o’ lay. 1581 J. Bei l H addon's Ansto. 
Osor. xi8 A continuall ianglyng of this Portingal! Coockoe 
chatteryng alwayes one maner of laye in myne eares. 

+ Lay, sb/ Obs. rare— 1 . [? repr. (JE. = 
ON. lag : see Law sb. 2 ] A bill, score, reckoning. 

13. . Metr. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. 
LVII. 267 He. .bad his hosles feede hem bat day And sette 
heore costes in his lay. 

t Lay, sbfi Also 5-6 laye, laie, 6-8 ley. 
[? Aphetic form of Allay jA 1 ] Alloy. Chiefly 
attrib. in lay metal , the name of a kind of pewter. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg Saints xxxiii. ( George ) 402 pi godis . . Ar 
mad hot of handis of mene Of gold and siluir & of clay, Of 
stok.ofstoneoreof lay. 1489 Will ofiWynter (Somtrsat Ho.), 
j C de fyne metall et j C de lay metafl. 1503 Act 19 Hat. 
VII , c. 6 § 3 That no manere of person, .make no liolowe 
wares of Peauter, that is to say Saftes and Pottes that is 
made of Peweter called Ley Metell, hut that it may be after 
the Assise of Peauter Ley Metell wrought within the Cite 
of London. 1534 in Peacock Eng, Ch. Furniture {186 6) 210 
Item xxv platers of lay metall. 1538 luv. in J, W. Clark 
Barnwell Introd. (1897) 23 Item j lauer of laye mettell. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. <$• Exp. Philos. 1 . App. 562 Lead and 
tin Ley-pewter, soft soldier]. 

Lay (It 71 ), sb.l Also 6-7 laye, laie, ley(e. [f. 
Lay v/j 

+ 1 . A wager, bet, stake. Often in phr. even lay, 
a wager in which the chances are equal on either 
side, an even chance. Hence (in fair , good, etc. 
lay) *» chance, hazard. Obs. 

1584 R, Scot Pisctm. Witcher, vii. iv. (1886) 107 It is an 
eveti laie, that an idiot shall conjecture right. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 27 Cl if. My sottle and bodie on the action 
both. Yor. A dreadfull lay. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 495 
They bound themselues by a sacred lay and oth to fight it 
out to the last man. 1604 Dekk'er Honest IV k. 1. i. Wks. 
1873 II. 17 Done, ’tis a lay, joy ne gols on it. x6xo Beaum. 
& Ft- Scorn/. Lady v. i, If I had been unhandsome, old or 
jealous, 't had been an even lay she might have scorn’d me. 
vqz$NewCant. Piet. s.v. Lay, An Hazard or Chance ; as, He 
stands a queer Lay, Hestandsan odd Chance, or is in great 
Danger. 1726 De Foe Hist. Peril 1. x. (1840! 135 By ven- 
turing my life upon an even lay with him. 1729 E. Erskine 
Wks. 11871) I. 453 What a fair lay sinners living under the 
Gospel dispensation have for the eternal Salvation of their 
Souls. 1769 Chestekf. Lett. 296 You will stand a very good 
lay, for if it is a prize it shall lie yours, it a blank, mine. 

2 . A place of lying or lodging; lair, couch (of 
animals). Now rare. 

1590 Greene Mount. Gar nt. (1616) 42 The Fawne doth 
choose his foode by the laie of the olde Bucke. a 1625 
Beaum. & Fl. Bonditca 1. it, I have found ye. Your lays, 
and out-leaps, J unius, haunts, and lodges. 2867 F. Francis 
Angling vii. (1880) 252 The boatman will probably know .. 
the lay of the trout. 

+ b. ? Right of pasturing cattle ; ? number of 
cattle pastured at one time. Obs. 

1596 in T. Harwood Lichfield (1806) 527 Rec. for the fyrst 
leye into the Churche yarde for foure and tvventye beastes 
and a weanynge calfe — xxxvj. s. 

•j* 3 . A layer, stratum ; a ‘ course * (of masonry). 

X5g4 Plat Jewell-ho. 1. 3s By making a lay of dung of 
a foot in thicknesse. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. l 214 First 
they layed a lay of Brickes, then a Mat made of Canes, 
square as the Brickes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 280 It was 
devised, that a Viall should have a Lay of Wire Strings 
below, as close to the Belly as a Lute. 1678 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 65 Continue your several lays of Plaining, till the 
whole upside of the Stuff be plained, c 1682 j , Collins 
Making Salt 16 It was . . pressed into a Cask, with sprink- 
lings of Salt between each Lay. 1693 Evelyn Pe la Quint . 
Cornpl. Gard., Refl. Agric. 55 These make up what we 
call a Bed or Lay of Roots. X704 Addison Italy (1733) 225 
Different Lays of white and black Marble. 1725 Bradley 
Fain. Diet . s.v. Vertigo, Those [Animal Spirits] that are in 
the Lays of the Optick Nerves. 1769 Mrs, Raffald Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778) 22i Lay them in the same water, with a lay 
of leaves betwixt. 

4 . The act of imposing a tax; an impost, assess- 
ment, rate, tax. Now dial. 

2558 in Picton L'poot. Mimic. Rec. (18831 I. 95 It is to 
he levied by force of one ley yearly to be gathered by the 
Bailiffs for the time being, 1597 Chnrclvw. Acc. Cartmel 
in J. Stockdale Ann. Cartmel , etc. (1872) 36 A caste or laye 
should bee forthwith had throughout all the parish. 1601 
Acc.-Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 79 A note of all 
layes and sesrnents . . one laye of xxxs. 1624 Sin E. Sandys 
15 Apr. in Cobbett Pari. Hist. (1806) I. 142X In the lay of 
the first Imposition, . . it was promised. That [etc.]. 1647 

in Picton Vpool Mimic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 143 A Ley or Taxacion 
of xii*. c i860 Staton Raysfird th' Loomeuary 34 Its some 
beggar, or else its th’ chap ut collects th’ lays. x86x Smilf.s 
Engineers I. 419 In 1750 a lay of 3 d. in the pound produced 
only £6 2*. ild. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Lay, a rate, an assess- 
ment. 

5 . Rate or ‘ terms ’ of purchase or remuneration. 
local U.S. 

171a Conned. Col. Rec. (1870) V, 333 Provided that such 
land.. shall be sold to such possessors thereof at the same 
lay as the residue of said land. 1775 N. Hampsh. Prov. 
Papers (1873 ) VII. 425 Provided there can be more built 
at an easier Lay than in the country by the company. 
1792 B. M akston in N. Eng. Hist. $ Gen. Register (1873) 
XXVII. 399 , 1 am engaged to go out with a large Company 
..[to Africa] as their Land Surveyor General, on a pretty 
good lay. 18x6 Pickering Vocab. U.S . , Lay, terms or con- 
ditions of a bargain ; price. Ex, I bought the articles at 
a good lay; he bought his goods on the same lay that 
I did mine. A low word. New England. 1856 Peter Gott 
(Bartlett), He took in his fish at such a lay, that he made 
a good profit on them. 

6 . slang. A line or plan of business, occupation, 
adventure, etc. ; a (particular) job, ‘ line’, or ‘ tack’ ; 
often in phr. on (a certain) lay. 


1707 Farquhar Beaux Strut, in. iii, Con’d I bring her to 
a Bastard, 1 shou d have her all to myself ; but I dare not 
put it upon that Lay, for fear of being sent for a Soldier. 
1715 Wodrtnv Corr. (1843) II. 97 To distinguish myself 
from the refusers upon a Jacobite lay. 1721 Cibber School- 
boy m. Dram. Wks. 1754 1 . 23 The Puppy will play, tho’ he 
knows no more of the Lay than a Milkwoman. 1760 C. 
Johnston Chrysal (1822) I. 174, I first set them on the 
lay. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midt. xvi, I shall be on that lay nae 
inair. 1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxil, He’s not to be found 
on his old lay. 1858 Gen, P. Thompson A tali A It I. Iii. 
20X It is a sad thing for a great country., to have taken to 
the filibustering lay. If the word is from the vocabulary of 
thieves, to the conduct of thieves it is appropriate. 1876 
Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfiy xxxiv, For a year or two 
he wrote poetry. But the papers in America, he found, 
were in a league against genius. So he gave up that lay. 

7 . The way, position, or direction in which some- 
thing is laid or lies (esp. said of country) ; disposi- 
tion or arrangement with respect to something. 
(Cf. Lie sb.) 

1819 Sporting Mag. V. 50 The correctness of their [dogs'] 
judgment on the lay of the country. 1851 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XII. n. 647 Where the corn has a decided lean in one 
direction, the machine, if worked against the lay of the 
straw, meets with the requisite resistance. 1864 Thoreau 
Maine W. iii. (1S60) 163, I did not know the exact route 
myself, but steered by the lay of the land. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling v. (x88o) 174 If the angler pulls against the. .lay of 
the weed. 1878 H. M. Stanley Park Cent. I. xvi. 434 
Seams of white quartz travelled along the lay of the strata. 
1886 Walsingkam & Payne-Gallwey Shooting I, 89 The 
lay of a gttn to the shoulder when aimed depends .. upon 
the ‘ cast off' and slope of the heel-plate. 

b. Nant. Of a rope : The direction or amount 
of twist given to the strands. (Cf. Lay v. 37.) 
Also in Spinning (see quot. 1851). 

1800 Cart. Harvey in Naval Chron. XII. 195, I was 
inclined to attribute this defect to the soft lay of the cable. 
1839 Ure Piet. Arts 1071 In no one instance has a rope or 
cable thus formed, been found defective in the lay. 1851 
L. D B. Gordon in Art JrnL Catal. Gt. Exhib . v**/z In 
the bobbin and fly-frames, the amount of lay, or quantity of 
twist given to the roving, is as little as is compatible with 
their being unwound without impairing their uniformity. 
<•1860 H . Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 2 By taking a half hitch 
round and against the lay of the rope. 

c. Printing. See quots. ; * the proper position 
of the sheet of paper and the frame of type on the 
bed of a press or machine, when ready for working * 
(Cassell). 

1871 A trier. Eucycl. Print, (ed. Ringwalt), Lay of the 
Case, the system upon which the various letters, points, 
spaces, quadrats, etc., are distributed among the different 
boxes in a case. _ 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab., Lay, this 
refers to the position of the print on a sheet of paper. 

8. A share in a venture; esp. in Whaling, the 
proportion of the proceeds of a voyage which is 
allotted to a man. 

On a lay, on shares (Cent. Piet.). Also, by the lay 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 1867). 

1850 Scosesby Cheever's IVhalem. Adv. iii. (1859) 35 With 
eager hope to obtain the oily material wherewith to. .make 

f ood their ‘lay’. 1859 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc. XX. 1. 113 
I very one on board .. has ‘a lay’ tn the venture. 1879 
H. George Progr. $ Pan. 1. iii. (1881) 47 On American 
whaling ships the custom is not to pay fixed wages, but 
a ‘lay’, or proportion of the catch. 1898 F. T. BulleN 
Cruise ‘ Cachalot ' iv. (1900) 33 Each of us was on the two 
hundredth ' lay ’ . .which means that for every two hundred 
barrels taken on board, we were entitled to one. 

9 . In {good, full) lay. laying eggs. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1267/3, 4 pullets, in full lay. 

10. concr. (See quot.) 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., Lay , a strip 
of leather, which is sewed on the top of another that is 
broader, for the purpose of additional strength, or to confine 
a smaller buckle. 

11 . Comb. : + lay-layer, an assessor of rates. 

1669 in Picton L'pool Mwtic. Rec. (1883) I. 328 The 
common assesso™ or Leylayers of this towne. 

Lay ( 1 <? 1 ), sbfi dial. [var. Lathe sb. 8 and .nU] 
L Weaving. The batten of a loom ; ~ Lathe sbA 
1789 A. Wilson in Poems <5- Lit. Prose (1876) I. 16 The 
palefaced weaver plies the resounding lay. 1825 J, Nichol- 
son Qperat, Mechanic 412 The lay which carries the reed, 
is hung from a bar. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Mamtfi. i. 44 
The batten or lay by which the weft-thread is driven up 
close. 1893 J. M. Barrie Little Minister iii. 20 The lay 
still swung at little windows like a great ghost pendulum. 

b. Comb . ; lay-cap, a wooden bar which lies on 
the top of the reed and is held by the workman in 
working the lay; lay-race (see quot. 1S55). 

The comb, lay-rod, lea-rod, in some Diets, referred to this 
word, is an incorrect form of lease-rod : see Lease sb.*, and 
cf. Lea sb. h 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manufi. 111 A top piece having a 
longitudinal groove along its lower side which is called the 
*lay-cap. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1287 The lay-cap . . is the 
art of the lay which the hand-loom weaver seizes with his 
and, in order to swing it towards him. 1855 Ogilvib 
Suppl., * Lay-race, that part of the lav on which the shuttle 
travels from one side to the other of the web. 

2 . Used for Lathe sb/ 2. 

In parts of Scotland, the turning lath e is still called lay. 
1797 Godwin in C. K. Paul Lifie (1876) I. 259 The potters 
we saw in the morning, turning a wheel, or treading a lay. 
Lay ( 1 <? ! )> a. (and sb.) Also 5-6 lays, 6 leye, 
laii, 5-7 laie, 6-7 lai. [a. F. lai (now replaced by 
the learned form laiqtte) eccl.L. Idicus , a. Gr, 
\aXtc 6 s (cf. Laic). Cf. MDu. letc (Du, leek), OHG. 
Itigo (MHG. leige, leie, mod.G. laie) layman.] 



I . Of persons: Belonging to the 'people 1 as con- 
tradistinguished from the clergy; not in orders, 
non-clerical. 

When prefixed to official titles, the adj. is often hyphened. 
ri33° t see B]. 1432-50 [see Layman], c 1440 Jacob's 

Well 34 Alle relygious men, hat to leryd or to lay-folk 
..mynystren ony of H s e in sacramentys. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey xv. 42 The manors of the Clergye and of the laye 
peple. 1550 Crowley Inform, 4 Petit. 4 The laie and pri- 
vate persons ar as well of the flocke of Christe as the other. 
*577 Co let Fruitf Admon, 5 If thou be. lay and.vnmaried. 
1641 Milton Ck.Govt.vt. iii. 52 Neither did the first Nicene 
councel. -think it any robbery to require the help, .of many 
learned lay brethren, as they were then called. 1651 C. 
Cartwright Cert. Relig. t. 76 It is erroneous . . that a Lay- 
man (as your Lay-Chancellour) should excommunicate and 
deliver up soules to Sathan. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I 
(1655) 186 No Convocation having power to grant any 
Subsidies, or aid without confirmation from the Lay-Senate. 
1717 Berkeley Jrnl. Tour Italy 8 Jan., Wks. 1871 IV. 514 
A good numberof gentlemen, lay as well as ecclesiastic. 1747 
Wesley Whs.fiSjd) II. 67 He expressed the most rooted 
prejudice against Lay-Preachers. 1766 Gray Corr. N. 
Hicholls (1843) 65 Ansel is lately dead, a lay-fellow of your 
college. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) ill. 68 A general pre- 
scription de non decimando can no more be set up against 
a lay impropriator than against a spiritual person. 1820 
Scott Monast. xiii, [A] mill, erected on the lands of a lay- 
baron. 1873 Hamertqn Intel! Life xi. i. (1875I 398 A 
powerful lay element is certainly separating itself from the 
ecclesiastical element all over Europe. X893 Globe 1 J uly 6/4 
The Lay Helpers’ Association of the diocese of London. 

2 . Characteristic of, connected or concerned with, 
-occupied or performed by, laymen or the laity, 

% 1609 Bible (Douay' II. Index, Laiheadshippe of the Church 
is rejected by most Heretiques, and by al Catholiques. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. iv. 11 Had the Cardinall But halfe 
my Lay-thoughts in him. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 

II. Ad. Sec. xi. 25 It cannot halloyv a Lay designe, and 
make it fitt to become a religious ministery. 1675 in Pari. 
Hist. (1808) IV. 783 This bribing men by drink is a lay 
simony. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 129 These were levelled 
against lay-patronages, and the prohibitions of secular 
Courts. X765BLACKSTONE Comm. I. 458 Lay corporations 
are of two. sorts, civil and eleemosynary. 1767 Ibid. II. 61 
The four kinds of lay tenure which subsisted in England, 
till the middle of the last century. 1780 Cowper Progr. 
Err. 371 With reverend tutor clad m habit lay. 1816 
Coleridge (title), The Statesman’s Manual.. A lay Sermon, 
addressed to the higher classes of society. 1867 Trollope 
Last Chron. Ba.net II. xlvii. 31 The bishop strove to get 
up a little lay conversation. 

o. Transferred senses. + a. Uninstructed, un- 
learned. Obs. rare. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 171 Lered men and lay, 
fre and bond of toune. 1535 Covf.rdale Acts iv. 13 They 
sawe the boldnesse of Peter & Ihon and marueyled for 
they were sure y 1 they were vnlerned and laye people, 

b. Non-professional, not expert, esp. with refer- 
ence to law and medicine. 

1810 Bentham [see Gent *i,J, 1826 — in Westm. Rev. 
Oct. 457 Lay-gents however. .will, .see a convenience in it. 
x8Sx Maine Anc. Law (1874) 31 A mine of law unrevealed 
to the bar and to the lay-public. 1883 W. A. Jevons in 
Law Times 27 Oct. 431/2 Lay legislators . , jumped to the 
conclusion that [etc.]. 1892 Lam Times XCIV. 171/2 There 
is a natural confusion in the lay mind between a trustee and 
an executor. 1897 J. W. Clark Barnwell p. lxvii, The 
prevention of disease, as well as the cure of it, is too 
technical for lay interference. 

f e. Unhallowed, unsanctified ; unspiritual, secu- 
lar, worldly, esp. in phr. lay part. Obs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Sam. xxi. 4, I have no lay breads 
[Vulg. laicos fanes] at hand, but only holy bread, a 1613 
Overbury A Wife, etc. (1638J 49 That goodly frame we see 
of flesh and blood, .it is I say But their Lay-part; hut well 
digested food. 16x5 T. Adams Sfir. Navig. 40 We see but 
the lay-part of things with these dpticke Organs. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Priesthood x, Exchanging my lay-sword 
For that of th’ holy word, a 1668 Sir W. Waller Di v. 
Medit. (1839) 58 Thou hast shewed mercy to my worldly 
part, to my lay part ; O heal my spiritual part. 

4 . Special collocations. Lay abbot (see quot.). 
Lay baptism, baptism administered by a layman. 
Lay bishop, + (ft) applied derisively to those who 
set up as teachers of morality ; (b) a playful term 
for a lay-rector. Lay brother, a man who has 
taken the habit and vows of a religious order, but 
is employed mostly in manual labour and is exempt 
from the studies or choir-duties required of the other 
members, f Lay chattels [AF. lai chaiel~\ (see 
quot.). Lay cleric, («) a ‘ singing man * in a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church; (b) a parish clerk: see 
Clerk sb. 2 b. Lay communion, ( a ) the condi- 
tion of being in communion with the Church as a 
layman ; (b) the communicating of the laity in the 
Eucharist, Lay deacon, a man in deacon’s orders 
who devotes only part of his time to religious mini- 
strations, while following a secular employment 
Lay elder (see Elder r A 3 4) ; hence lay-eldership. 
Lay judge, a judge who is not a lawyer ( Cent. 
Diet.). Lay lord, a peer who is not a lawyer; 
opposed to law lord. Lay pope, a layman who 
assumes the authority of a pope, f Lay presbyter, 
lay elder’; hence lay presbytery. Lay reader, 

a layman licensed to conduct religious services. Lay 

rector (see Rector). Lay Bister, the analogue in 
a female religious order of a lay brother. Lay 
vicar (see Vicar). See also Lay-fee. 

187a Gloss. Eccl. Terms (ed. Shipley), s.v. Abbot, *Lay- 


Abbot, a layman in possession of abbey property. Called also 
Abbot Non religious. 1726 Asuvt'BParerg. 105 Such Priests 
as question’d the Validity of *Lay-Baptism. 1693 Dryden 
yrd Miscell, Ded., Those Hay- bishops, as some call them, 
who, under pretence of reforming the stage, would intrude 
themselves upon us, as our superiors. 1870 L’Estrange 
Miss Mitford I. ii. 58 The Colonel [Beaumont] is the 
patron,, .he is what they call a lay bishop, and still receives 
the tributary pence from the communicants. ?X4.. in 
Mirr. our Ladye p. xxi, I N. N. bro-er professyd in the 
order & degre of a Hay brother or fiocary. 1679 Trials 
of Wakeman, etc. 34 He is a Benedictine Monk, or at least- 
wise a Lay Brother. 1743 Pope's Dunciad iv. 576 note, 
‘A Gregorian, one a Gormogon’, A sort of Lay-brothers, 
Slips from the Root of the Free-masons. 1865 Kingsley 
Herew. i. (1875) 39 He dismounted, and halloed to a lay bro- 
ther to see to his horse. x6r8 Selden T ithes ii. 1 3 After those 
Tenths thus disposed of the remnant of that yeers increase 
they called pm.TQ pin that is, as if you should say, 
euery way prepared or fit for common vse, or absolutely 
*Lay Chattels. x8xx B usby Diet. Mas., * Lay-Clerk, a vocal 
officiate in a cathedral, who takes part in the services and 
anthems, but is not of the priesthood. 1877 Lee Gloss. 
Liinrg. <§- Eccl. Terms, Lay clerk, . . a layman who in the 
Church of England, by the tacit consent of the bishop or 
ordinary, or by the direct authority of the parish priest, assists 
in divine service. xSgaJ.C. Blomfield///.!/. Heyford 17 He 
was fulfilling theolfice of lay-clerk in that parish. 1680 Allen 
Peace <$• Unity Postscr. 149 Their concession touching the 
Lawfulness of * Lay-Communion with our Parish Churches. 
X847 Cardl.Wiseman Ess. , Unreality Angl. Belief (1853 TI. 
406 The Host given in lay-communion. x83o W. Smith & 
Cheetham Diet. Chr.Antiq. II. 947 Offences which in a lay- 
man were punished by <x<|>opio7<.6?, . . were in the clergy punish- 
ed by reduction to ‘ lay communion ’. x86t M. Arnold Pep. 
Ed-uc. Prance 117 If the National schools of England were 
taught by an order of '’’lay deacons. 1884 Sat. Rev. 12 July 
49/2 The proposed scheme of starting a new order of minis- 
ters in the Church of England under the strangely paradoxi- 
cal designation . .of * lay-deacons ’. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
Pref. § 4. 22 The power of your Hay elders. 1827 Hai.lam 
Const. Hist. (18761 III. xvit. 314 Each parish had its minis- 
ter, lay-elder, and deacon. 164X Smectymnuus Vind. A nsw. 
xv. 185 Al patrons of "Layeldersiiip, 1863 H. Cox Instit, 11. 
vi. 481 Certain Hay lords expressed an intention of voting, 
but ultimately, on the recommendation of the law lords, with- 
drew. 1S26 W. E. Andrews Rev. Foxe's A . tj- M. 11. 179 The 
mere tools of the royal Hay-pope. a 1663 Sanderson Serm. 
(1681) II. Pref. 7 Where are your Hay-presbyters, your classes, 
ike. to be found in Scripture? 1640 Bp. Hall Efisc. 111. ii. 
224 Wheresoever tbeyfinde mention of an Elder in the New 
Testament, [they] think presently of a ’’Lay-Presbytery. 
1883 Official Year-bit. Ch. Eng. 110 The importance .. of 
recognizing the assistance of * Lay Readers, and of assigning 
them their proper place in the service of the Church. ... 
The office of Lay Reader is also fully recognized in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 1709 
Steele Tatler (No.. 129 T 4 Whether the Ladies so .called 
are Nunsor*Lay-Sisters. 1825 Scott Betrothed xvii, Pier 
cellaress, her precentrix, and the lay-sisters of the kitchen. 

5 . Comb., as f lay-conceited adj. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) To R dr., The very phrase, 
the termes of Art, excluding all hope of accrue to Lay- 
conceited opinions. 

■f B. absol. and sb. The lay people, laity ; also, 
a layman. Obs, 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 100 pe kyng in be courte 
of be lay be clerkes wild justise. £1511 Colet in Lupton 
Life (1887) 302 The clergies, .part ones reformed .. than may 
we with a iuste order precede to the reformation of the lays 
led. 1661 laities ; L. taicalis] part. 1528 Tindale Qbed, 
Chr. Man 40 b, What other thyoge causeth the laye so 
litle to regarde there princes, as that they se them both 
dispised aud disobeyed of the spiritualte? <1x532 Du Wes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1020 All the men,. as well clerkes 
& lays. X579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 76 Men of the laye, 
1602 Warner A lb. Eng. ix. 1 . (1612) 227 From the Laie the 
Scriptures light to hide, c 16x6 Jonhon Efiigr. cxxxi. Wks. 
(x6x6) 813 The Earn’d haue no more priuikdgethen the lay. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks, 1851 V. xSx Sparing 
neither Preist nor Lay. 1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 
23 They were Priviledged to come to the Altar, when all 
other Laies were forbidden. 

(Lay ( 1 ?), vX Pa. t. and pa, pple. laid (l? ! d). 
Infinitive : 1 laegan, leegean, 2-5 legge(n, 6-7 
(sense 1 c) ledge, 3-5 leyn, 4 lein, lain, leye, 
lai, 4-5 leyne, laie, 4-6 laye, ley, 5 leyen, 6 
Sc, la, 6-7 laie, 4- lay. Indicative Present : 
sing. 1st pers. 1 leege, 4 legge, leye (etc.), 4- 
lay. 2nd pers, 1 lesesfc, 3 leist, 6 lay’st, 6- 
layest. 3 rdpers. a. \ lsz(e)8, 2 leisfl, 3 leggetS, 
leias’S, 3-4 leiiS, 4 lay]?, ley]?, leggi]?, 4-3 laie]?, 
5-0 layth, 6 laieth, 4- (now arch.) layetE. 8. 
4-7 layes, lais, 5 legges, 7 laies, 4- lays, plural. 
a. 1 lecgap, leegeap, 3 legge 0'S, legged, leiS. 
8 . 3-6 laye, 4 leyn, lain, leye, leie, 5 leyhe, 6 
laie, 4- lay. 7. Sc. and north. 5 layez, 6 ]avis. 
Indicative Past : sing. 1 st and 3rd pers, 1 legde, 
leegde, ldde, 2 laisde, 2-3 laeide, 2-5 leide, 3 
leaide, Orm, lejgde, 3-6 leyde, 4 leid, legged, 
lait, Sc. lad, 4-5 lade, 4-7 laide, 4-8 layd(e, 5 
leyd, leged, leghed, layid, 5-7 layed, laied, 
7-8 lay’d, 4- laid, plural. 1 legdon, lsagdon, 
leidon, 2-3 lsaiden, 2-4 leiden, 3 ladden, 4 lai- 
den,4~5 ley den, 5 laidon; also (in 4 and subse- 
quently) as 1st and 3rd pers. sing. Imperative', 
sing, 1 lage, 3 Orm. 1033, 3-3 ley, leie, 4 leye, 

5 le, 6 laye, 4- lay. plural, 1 lecgap, 3-4 legge)?, 
4 lei]?, 4- lay. 8. north, and Sc. 4 laes, lays, 
lais. Gerund'. 4-6 lay eng, 5 legginge, legynge, 

6 (sense 1 c) ledging, 5 leying, leiyng, leyng, 


3-6 layng(e, 6 laieng, laiyng, 6-7 layeing, 4-. 
laying. Present Participle : a. 1 leegende, 4 
north, and A. leyond, layand. 8- (as in the 
Gerund). Past Participle : 1 s°ldd, gsleigd, 3 
ileid, yleid, ileeid, Orm. 1233d, 3-3 leid(e, 
leyd, 4 ylaid(e, ylayde, leyde, 4-5 yleyd, 4-6 
layde, 4-7 laide, layed, 4-8 layd. 5 ilaid,leied, 
leyed,led, 61 ayede, (sense 1 c) ledgde, 6-7 laied, 
7 lai’d, 7-8 lay’d, 4- laid. [OE. l$cgan- OFris. 
ledsa, lega, leia, OS. leggian (Du. leggen), OHG. 
lecken, legen (MHG., mod.G. legen), ON. legja 
(Sw. lligga, Da. Iscgge), Goth. ( = OTeut.) lagjan, 
f. % lag- ablaut-variant of OTeut. *leg~ : see Ltu v. 

The normal representative of the OE. inf. and of the xst 
pers. sing, and the plural pres, tense, would be * ledge', the 
existing form of the present-stem is evolved from the 2nd 
and 3rd pers. sing. pres, tense, in which the g of the OTeut. 
vb. was followed not by j but by z, and therefore escaped 
the WGer. gemination, so that OE. in these instances has g 
instead of eg.] 

General sense : To cause to lie. 

I. To prostrate. 

1 . trans. To bring or cast down from an erect 
position (in OE. often, to strike down, slay) ; ffig. 
to cast down, abase, humble. Now only with 
complement denoting prostration or extension upon 
a surface. 7 b lay low : see the adj. 

c 888 K. ASlfred Bocih. (Sedgefield) xli. § 3 He ..hast 
fealdan Jxet sej;l & eac hwilum lecgan b°ne nuest. a 1000 
Lams of Atheist an 11. c. 2 (Schmid) Hine leege for beof se 
tie him tocume. c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 165 Al riht is leid 
and wogh arered. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1650 Who-so 
hym lyked to lyfte, on lofte watz he sone, & quo-so hym 
lyked to lay, watz loxed bylyue. 13.77 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 
359 [He] cau3te hym bi the myddel, For to lifte hym alofte 
and leyde him on his knowes. <11440 Partonope 7007, I 
leyd hym flatt than in the med. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 399 
Shrill we., lay this Angiers euen with the ground? 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 6 With a inortall wound on 
the forehead [lie] laid him dead at his feete. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 11. 332 A multitude with Spades and Axes arm’d To lay 
hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill. 1785 Cowper Poplar 
Field 7 And now in the grass behold they are laid, And the 
tree is my seat that once lent me a shade! 1850 Tait's 
Mag. XVII. 7,54/1 The abbey was laid in ruins by the ex- 
plosion. 1879 Browning /. Ivanozntck 95 We check the fire 
by laying flat Each building in its path. 1890 Guardian 24 
Sept. 1486/1 One third of the town was laid in ashes. 

+ b. To lay to -ground, to earth (Sc. at eird) : 
to stretch upon or bring to the ground ; to bring 
low, throw down, overthrow, destroy. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 27328 We heom scullen awelden leggen heom 
to grttnde. , c 1330 Arth. 4 fieri. 5086 (Kolbing) Hou 
Wawain & his feren . . Hadden . . bre bousand leyd to grounde. 
1375 Barbour Bruce m. 16 And weill ost. .War layd at erd, 
but recoveryng. 1470-85 Malory Arthur j. x. At the 
fourth passage there mette two for two, and bothe were leid 
vnto the erthe. 1513 Douglas sEneis xi. xiii. 62 Mony 
Troianis ded to ground scho laid. 

c. Of wind or rain : To beat down (crops). 
Chiefly in passive. (In i(?-i7th c. spelt ledge.) 

1590 Plain Perc. 21 Send not a whirlwinde amongst them, 
least . . they . . be ledgde on the ground. 1613 R. C. Table 
A Iph. (ed. 3), Cadence . , properly the ledging of corne by a 
tempest. 1626 [see Laying 1 ill. sb. x], X727 Boyer Fr. Diet. 
s.v., The Rain has laid the Corn, la Fluye a conche les Bleds. 
1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 63 The straw grows so luxuriant, 
as to be beaten down and laid by high winds and heavy 
rains. 1799 A. Young Agric. Line. 162 If laid, it [re. flax] 
will not do for seed. 1846 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. n. 288 
It bore wheat again, ..but the weather of July laid it. 
1859 Tennyson Geraint 764 Yniol with that hard message 
went ; it fell Like flaws in summer laying lusty corn. 1870 
Ramsay Rendu, ii. (ed. 18 1 26 The crops being much laid. 

2 . To ' bring to bed 1 of a child ; to deliver (a 
mother). Obs. exc. dial, f Also refi. said of the 
mother. (Cf. 53 c.) 

f 1460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 520 And gyll, my wyfe, rose 
nott here syn she lade hir. 1605 Vestry Bks. iSurtees) 56 
Item given to the hird of Pittington forlayinge a hogge, ij d. 
1669 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1856) V. 14, I went to her father 
Winters house . . as 1 was informed of her being laid ; and 
shee haueing a young child in her lapp, I asked her whoe was 
the father of it. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 168 The midwife 
that laid my mother of me. x 684 Lady R. Russell Lett. 
I. xvii. 50, I hear my Lady Digby is safely laid of a girl. 
17 x 6 C’tess Cowper Diaiy (1864) 126 The English Ladies 
all pressed to have the Princess laid by Sir David Hamilton. 
1724 J. Maubray (title) Female Physician Comprehending 
. . particular directions for laying women, in all cases of 
difficult and preternatural births. 1828 Carr Craven Dial., 
Lay, Lig, to perform the office of an accoucheur. ‘ He com 
to fay my daam’. 1876 in Whitby Close. 

3 . To cause to subside (the sea, a tempest, a cloud 
of dust, etc.) ; f to put a stop to (an annoyance) 
(obs.) ; to allay (anxiety), appease (anger, appetite, 
etc.). Now arch, or dial. exc. in to lay the dust. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxxiv. 4 ]>ou leyed alle bi wreth bat 
bou was inne. c 1340 Cursor M. 5990 (Trin.) To morwe shul bo 
fliijes be leide. 1398 Trkvisa Barth, De P. R. v. vi. (1495) 
xi2Yf the eye lyddes. .ben full of flesshe wythin. .thenne he 
layeth the syghte [L. visum imfediunt ]. c 1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 1782 If ye me doo as ye me seid, A grete part of my 
care is leid. 1508 Dunbar Flyting w, Polwart 96 Jit come 
I hame, fals baird, to lay thy hoist. 1539 Taverner Erasm. 
Prov . (1552) 4 Moue not an euyll that is well layed. 1579 
Gosson Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 25 Terpandrus with his notes 
layeth the tempest *591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11, iii, 35 See 
how I lay the dust with my teares. <2x645 Laud Serm. 
(1847) 127 To show His disciples that His command could 
lay the-sea. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C, Warns 
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iv. 77 This report he was so farre from sleighting..that he 
laid it, before it could passe out of Spain. 1671 Milton 

P. R. iv. 429 Who.. still'd the roar Of thunder, chas’d the 
clouds, and laid the winds. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. 1. 
307 Th’ enchanted Winds straigntway their Fury laid. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 465 f* 1 The doubt which was laid 
revives again, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 60 He 
upon his coming over did for some time lay the heats that 
were among the Highlanders. 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet, s.v., 
To lay the Stomach for a while, etowdir la. grosse /aim. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxii. 308 ‘ It was merely to lay 
the dust’, said Bell, as though she had ordered the shower. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 181 To lay the secret misgivings 
which had begun to rise in his mind._ 1S91 Rutland Gloss. 
s. v., ‘ The bit of fish as you sent me laid my appetite ’. 1900 

Q. Rev. Apr. 459 These fears ought now to he laid. 

b. To prevent (a spirit) from ‘ walking ’. Often 
in fig- context. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 JuL. 11. i. 26 To raise a spirit in his 
Mistresse circle, .. letting it stand Till she had laid it, and 
coniured it downe. 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 466 For 
nothing but his Interest Could lay his Devil of Contest. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Example in. i, When the Devil is up 
in a Woman, the wisest way is to lay it. 1716 Addison 
Drummer n. i, He knows the secret of laying ghosts or of 
quieting houses that are haunted. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. 
xevi. 16 He faced the spectres of the mind And laid them. 
1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xvi. 162 With a strong will, he 
laid the rising ghosts of his boyish days. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. 11. i. 170, I remember his being called upon 
to lay a troublesome ghost. 

4. +To bring down, reduce (a swelling) (obs.) ; 
to smooth down, make to lie evenly. 

1379 Svens TR Sheph. Cal. Oct. 119 When my Gates shall 
han their bellies layd : Cuddie shall haue a Kidde to store 
his farme. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 185 This will 
lay some blisters, and prevent others rising. 1892 Leisure 
Hour Nov. 72/2 Silk hats are ‘renovated ’ by brushing them 
round smoothly with a wet brush to lay the nap. 

5. Naut. To sail out to such a distance as to 
bring (an object) to or below the horizon. (Op- 
posed to raise.) 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea xiii. (1577) 39 a, In going 
to the North, you doe rayse the Pole, and lay the Kqui- 
noctiall. 1711 Milit. 4 Sea Diet., To Lay the Land. When 
they have sail’d out of Sight of Land, they say, they have 
Laid the Land. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4887/3 \Ve chased 
them till Ten, at which time we had laid their Hulls. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (17801, Laying the Land, in navi- 
gation, the state of motion which increases the distance 
from the coast, so as to make it appear lower and smaller ; 
..used in contradistinction to raising the land. 

6. Gardening. = Layer v. i b. Also rejl. of the 
plant. ? Obs. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Sterna, Kites stratse, qnx 
4- constrain. Vines growyng close to the grounde, or layed 
or planted in the earth. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. J uly (1679) 
21 You may lay Myrtils, Laurels, and other curious Greens. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5), To Lay, in Gardening is to bend down 
the Branches,and cover them that they may take Root. 1707- 
12 Mortimer //MrAn.i85The chief time of laying giiliflowers 
is in July. 1770 Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 387 Inferiour 
plants, that sometimes, in the phrase of gardening, lay them- 
selves. 1822 Loudon Encycl. Garden. § 1646. 978 In that 
case the new plants [pinks] are not so well rooted as those 
layed earlier. 1831 B'ham 4 Midi. Gardeners' Mag. May 
68 Lay and peg your plants. 

b. dial. 4 To lay a hedge, to trim it back;, cutting 
the boughs half through, and then bending them 
down and intertwining them so as to strengthen 
the fence’ ( Wiltsh . Gloss.). 

1763 Museum Rust. IV. 80 Making, plashing and laying 
live hedges. 1851 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 336 The 
fences, .have been plashed and laid. 

II. To deposit. 

7. To place in a position of rest on the ground 
or any other supporting surface ; to deposit in some 
situation specified by means of an adverb or phrase, 
f To lay lake : to offer sacrifice (quot. 1225 ). 

<1950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 8 Hia geSurscon tuiggo of 
treum & flebredon vcl le^don on we;;, c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 
101 Da ileaffullen brohton heore gersum, andleiden heo et 
pere apostlan fotan. £1200 Moral Ode. i2_in Trin. Cell. 
Horn., Alto muchel ic habbe ispend, to litel ileid on horde. 
£1200 Ormin 14666 Snip itt, alls it t waere an shep, & le;; 
itt upponn allterr. a 1223 Leg. Kath. 1895 ]ef bu lei-t lac 
to ure liuiende godes. a 1300 Cursor M. 7186 Vp [Sampson] 
bar be yatis o pe tun, And laid pam on a hei dun. c 1330 
Will. Palerne 3234 pat men mi;t legge him mete & wateren 
atte wille. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Petrus') 429 He can it 
ta, . . and syne it lade In his slefe. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 369 He was wont to legge his heed uppon a 
forme of pe chirche. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 186 
Lymed leues were leyde all aboute. c 1450 Two Cookery- 
bks, 109 Take brede . . and make it broune, and ley hit in 
vynegre. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xii. 14 Thornis laid in 
thy way. 1533 Coverdale Lev. i. 8 Y“ peces .. shal.they 
lave vpon the wodd. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt. viii. ao 
The sonne of man hath not where to lay his head. [So 
i6ti; earlier versions ‘rest'd 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta’s Hist, Indies v. xxiv. 394 A 1 the people did 
humble themselves, laying earth vpon their heads. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. Julv (1679) 21 If it prove too wet, lay 
your pots side-long, 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qual. 353, 
I had layd it upon a piece of white Paper by the fires side 
to dry. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 31 Laying a Ruler 
over the Intersections, .draw the line GH. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 64 Plaister thou their chinky Hives with 
Clay, And leafy Branches o’er their Lodgings lay. 170! 
W, Wotton Hist. Rome, Commodus ii, 233 He layd the 
Book upon the Bed. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 
676 Two pieces of paper, .were laid upon each other, and 
allowed to dry. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 532 He 
had contrived to scatter lampoons about the terrace of 
Windsor, and even to lay them under the royal pillow. 


8 . With mixture of sense 1 . 

a. To place (a person, one’s limbs, oneself) in 
a recumbent posture in a specified place. To be 
laid : to lie down, recline (t formerly sometimes 
without a specifying adv. or phrase). 

£1200 Ormin 3401 pe;; fundenn | ter pe child pmr itt wass 
lej3d i cribbe. c 1273 Sinners Beware 284 in O. E. Misc. 

81 Ye me . . leyden in sol'te bedde. a 1300 Cursor M. 8604 
(Cott.) Wimmen .. pat lais [MS. Trin. Teyn] in bedd yong 
barn pain bi. c 13S5 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. B. 208 Whan I 
was leyd, and had myn eyen hed. c 1473 Parienny 28S9 But 
slepe myght he noght when that he was led. a 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V, 80 Kyng Henry wexed sicker and sicker, 
and so was layd in a horselitter. u 1598 Peele Merrie 
Jests (£1620) 13 With much ado her maid had her to bed, 
who was no sooner layd, but she fell fast asleepe. 1608 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 756 When he is laid, he careth not 
for rising again. <11701 Sedley Pindaric Ode Wks. 1778 
II. 17 The bleating sheep are laid; And on the earth the 
nightly dew. distils. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Hi. I. 321 
The coarse jollity of the afternoon was often prolonged 
till the revellers were laid under the table. 1849 Aytoun 
Poems, Hermotimus ii, Fain I’d lay me gently by thy side. 
1853 M- Arnold Scholar-Gipsy iii, The bent grass where 
I am laid. 

b. To deposit in the grave ; to bury. Only with 
adv. or phrase indicating the place. To lay one's 
bones : to he buried (in a specified place). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xx. 15 Sege me hwar pu hine 
ledest [cufio Hatton Gosp. leydest]. xi.. O. E. Chron. an.' 
1075 (Laud MS.) Se cyng hi let bryngan to Westmynstre. . 

& laigde hi wifi Eadward kyng hire hlaforde. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 51 Efterpan pet be mon bi$ dead, me leiS pene licome 
in pere pruh. £1203 Lay. 17842 LeggeS me an test atnde 
inne Stan-henge. a 1223 Leg. Hath. 2251 We. .paet licome 
awei ledden & leiden in eorSe. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 816 
Fowre b : ri«l Sor btn ; Sor was leid adam and eua, Abram 
siSen and sarra. _ a 1300 Cursor M. 17794 Lang es gan Sin 
pai wav ded, laid vnder stan. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. 
(K uterine) 1179 Angelis. .hire body hare to mont synay, & 
lait It pare. 1388 Wyclif Acts xiii. 36 Dauid. .diede, and 
was leid with hise fadris. <11400 Prymer (1891) 50 Thei 
leyde hym in his graue. 1378 W. Hunnis in Farad. 
Dainty Devices 2 After they be layde in graue. 1697 
Dryden AEneis xi. 3x0 Part, in the Places where they fell, 
are laid. 1698 Fryer Acc. £■ India J P. 57 The Air so 
salubrious, that never any English are remembered to lay 
their Bones here. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 1 . 121 My uncle 
was lost a few years ago on this same bar, and I am now 
going to lay my bones alongside of his. 1853 M. Arnold 
Scholar-Gipsy xiv, Thou from earth art gone Long since, 
and in some quiet churchyard laid. 1879 Morley Burke 
ix. 206 lie was laid in the liule church at Beaconsfield. 

e. To lay io sleep, asleep : to put to rest ; to put 
in the last resting-place, to bury ; also Jig. Also 
to lay to rest , *p abed, \to bed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14199 Lazar vr freind es laid on-slepe. 
1340-70 Alisautider 823 Hee sawe .. How pat louelich lif 
laide was a bedde, And a gracious God gripte hur in 
armes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10410 Thai . . logget pe long 
nyght, layd horn to rest. 1391 Spf.nsf.r Teares Muses 
183 0 ! all is gone ; and all that goodly glee . . Is layd 
abed, and no where now to see. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <J- 
Cl. 11. ii. 232 Royall Wench : She made great Caesar lay his 
Sword to bed. 1610 — Temp. ii. i. 284. 1676 Hobbes 

Iliad xiv. 'Table Contents , Juno by the help of Venus 
layeth Jove asleep. 1692 tr. Sallust 33 Malice and Pride 
were laid asleep. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Commodus 
ii. 235 The Poyson soon layd him to sleep. 1814 J. Hunter 
Who wrote Cavendish's Wolsey l 13 There is, in this, what 
might lay a general biographer, who was a very Argus, 
asleep. 1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece II. 11. 
v. 112 He was laid to rest among his ancestors. 1881 
Gardiner & Mullinger Study Eng. Hist. 1. x. 186 The 
questions springing out of the Toleration Act had long been 
laid asleep. 

9, To produce and deposit (an egg). Also absol. 
Often in fig. contexts. 

£ 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 204 Henne segru leegan gestreon 
mid carfulnysse xe[tacnaS]. <11225 Ancr. R. 66 pe hen 
hwon heo naueo ileid, ne con buten kakelen. 13. . K. 
A lis. 568 A faukon . . An ay he laide. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Hush. 1. 583 Wiltow they oftyn bacche & eyron 
grete They legge. 1323 Fitzhkrb. Hush. § 146 Thou must 
take hede how thy hennes duckes & gees do ley. 1553 
Eden Treat. News hid- (Arb.) 9 , 1 wold be loth to lay an 
egge, wherof other men might hatche a serpent. 1611 
Bible Isa. xxxiv. 15 There shall the great owle make her 
nest, and lay and hatch. 1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 625 
Like Nest-eggs, to make Clients lay. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 120 r 14 When she has laid her Eggs in such a manner 
that she can cover them. 1780 Cowpkr Progr. Err. 239 
Remorse, the fatal egg by Pleasure laid In every bosom 
where her nest is made. 1830 Marryat King’s Own xli, 
One of the liens laid astray. _ 1841 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II. 
I. 23 [They] lay their eggs in the bodies of other insects. 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 6/4 [Pheasants] lay freely 
in the thick coverts on the hillsides. 

*p 10. To deposit (payment). Obs. rare, 
c 1473 Rauf Coifyar 299 God forbid. .That for ane nichtis 
harbery Pay suld be laid. 

til* With advb. phr. as complement, e. g. to 
wed, to pledge, in pawn'. To deposit as a pledge 
or in pawn ; hence, to mortgage (lands). Also, 
to lay a wed, Obs. 

1207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8083 He.. leide willam is broker to 
wedde normandye. c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 203 They 
myghten lyghtly ley hire hede to borowe. 1377 Langland 
P. PI, B. xvin. 31 Lyf. .leyth his lif to wedde, pat [etc.]. 
1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 8 pat pey leye a sulfisaunt wed. 
£1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) ii. 6 pe emperour had layd pain 
[hise relyques] in wedd for a grete soume of gold. 1461 
Paston Lett. No. 407 II. 33 A dyamaunt and a gret perle, 
which were leyd to plegge by oure fader. 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems xiii. 22 Sum bydand the law layis land in wed. 


1530 Palscr. 603/1, I lay to morgage, as one dothe his 
herytage. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon cxlvi. 352 Without., 
laynge to p’.egge any fote of londe pertenynge to my churche. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm . 246 b, That he laie to 
them againe in mortgage so mutch of hys owne landes. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IK 11. ii. 5, I haue beene content (Sir) 
you should lay my countenance to pavvne. 1600 Hakluyt 
Koy. (1810) III. 365 She layd part of her owne jewels, .to 
gage. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 49 Ane thing is laid in wad 
to ane certaine day. 1698 [R. Ferguson] View Eccles. 53 
(61), I do pledge and lay my Word to pawn that [etc.]. 

f b. To give up as a hostage. Also, to lay a 
hostage. Obs. 

13 . . Guy IVarw. (A.) 2476 My bodi perfore in ostage 
1 legge. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. I. lxxxviii. no Helayed 
his sonne in hostage, a 1333 — Huon xiii. 37 Y-- - kyng sayd 
that Huon muost lay hostage. Ibid, xvili. 51, I wyli thou 
layest vnto me good hostages, a 1537 Diurti. Occurr. 

(Bannatyne) 10 The next yeir therefter he was redeemit 
and his tua sones laid for him. 

12. To put down or deposit as a wager ; to stake, 
bet, or wager (a sum, one’s head, life, etc.). Also 
to lay a wager. 

a 1300 Floriz_ 4 ) BI. 786 (Hausknecht) 3 eme he wile be 
bidde and preie, pat bu legge pe cupe to pleie. 1303 K. 

Bp.unnf. Handl. Syutte 5598 A waiour dar y wyb Sow ley 
pat [etc.], c 1320 Sir Tristr. 678 pai 3qlden me fat y layd. 

£ 1350 Will. Palerne 2169, I der leye mi lif hit was pe liper 
treytour. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 291 Ich dar legge myn 
eves. 1404 m Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. I. 36, 1 durste lae 
my hede, that [etc.]. £1449 Pecock Repr. 11. ii. 145 Y dare 
avowe and dare leie what waiour eny man wole me forto 
leie, that [etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 602/1, 1 lay a nobyll agaynst 

a peny that it is nat so. 1573 Hew Custom 1. ii. B j, Harke 
Simplicitie hee is some preacher I wyll lay my gowne. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 111, 163a J. Pory in Ellis Orig. 

Lett. Ser. 11. III. 277 Hee would lay ten to one, the king 
was dead. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 79 I* 5 I'll lay what 
Wager she pleases against her present Favourite. 1784 
Cowper Tiroc. 863 Canst thou .. Lay such a stake upon 
the losing side? 1803 M ar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1806) 

I . iv. 19 He spent his time in training horses, laying bets 
[etc.]. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. 111. 29 This heifer I lay 
thee lest thou decline . . what stake for the coming battle 
is thine? 1891 F. W. Robinson Her Love (j- His Life 111 . 
vi. iii. 133, I never lay wagers. 

to. absol. or intr. To wager, bet. 

In ME. poetry I lay, I dare lay is often used as little 
more than a riming expletive. 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 2367 Of Charlemeyn ne his ferede 
nabbep pay non help, y legge. £1384 Chaucer H. Fame 

II. 166 There I seye Mo wonder thyn'ges dar 1 leye. c 1420 
Avow. A rth. xxxviii, Him is lefe 1 dar lay, Tohald that he 
he^te. £1470 Golagros Gaw. 95 Yhit ar thi laths vnlufsum 
and ladlike, I lay. 1533 Coverdale Isa. xiv. 15 Yet darre 
I laye, yt thou shalt he brought downe to the depe of hell. 

1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin m. i. 13 She offers a Wager. 

.. They layi and ’twas for what the Friar owed. <21680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 143 Rooking Gamesters never lay 
Upon those Hands, that use fair Play. 1777 Mad. D’Ab- 
blay Early Diary (1889) II. 211, I ventured not to lay 
against her, because I thought her rather too much in the 
secret. 1883 Stevenson Treas. I si. iv. xx, I know a gentle- 
man, and you may lay to that. 1889 M. E. Carter Mrs. 

Severn I. i.xiii. 254 , 1 lay I’ll keep drier on my own shanks. 

fl3. trans. To relinquish, sacrifice (one’s life); 

— lay down (51 e). Obs. 

c 1330 Arth. Y Merl. 7188 (Kfilbing) 03&in..bare him 
purch wombs & rigge, His ltif he dede him pere legge. 

Ibid. 2026, 6426. 1340 Ayenb. i49_We ssolle legge oure 

zaules uor oure bropren. £1430 Christ's Compl. 591 in Pol. 

Pel. L. Poems ( 1866) 201 For pi loue my lijf ylaied. 1367 

Gude % Godlie Ball. (S, T. S.) 142 Than suld we outlier do 
or die. Or ellis our lyfe we suld lay for it. 
f 14. To lose the faculty of (speech), north. Obs. 

£1330 Medical MS. in Archseologia XXX. 354 3 if a man 
for sekenesse hat leyde speche. 1366 Wills luv. H. C. 

(Surtees 1835) 261 Thes things hearafter fouloing was pro- 
pounded to him when he had layd speteh, and he , . gau his 
consent by sygnes. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 

439 He hoped that he should yit speak, suppose it be said 
that his speech is laid, and show his awin mynde. 

III. To place, set, apply. 

15. To place close to ; to put to for a purpose, 
to apply ; sometimes const, on, upon. To lay 
ear to : to give ear to, listen or attend to. To lay 
to heart : see Heabt sb. 42 . 

<1 1000 Ctedmon's Gen. 2336 (Gr.) Abraham, .le^dehleoron 
eorSan. £ 1000 /Elfric Gen. xxi. 7 pset Sarra sceolde leegan 
cild to hyre breoste to gesoce on ylde. £iooo Sax. Leechd. 

III. 86 Nim winseardes sset &. .lege uppan pat sar. £1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 pe neddre secheo a ston and leiS hire 
on eare per to. c 1220 Bestiary 359 Is non at nede Sat oSer 
lateS, Oc lei:je 3 his skinbon on oSres lendbon. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 16340 (Cott.) Pilate. .Of his clothes vn-clethes him, And 
oper on him did lai. Ibid, 23831 (Cott.) Selden com we sarmon 
nere . . peere par-to selden we lai. c 1340 Ibid. 1241 (Trim) 

Vpon his spade his brest he leide, £137 5 Sc. Leg, Saints 
ii. ( Panins ) 388 pehevid pan to pe fete pai lad., and., a-bowt 
turnyt pe ded body. 1377 Langl. P, PI, B. xvi. 44 The 
Fende . . leith a laddre there-to, of lesynges are the ronges. 

£1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 291 That he that fully knoweth 
therbe May savely ley hyt to his ye. £1400 Rom. Rose 
7611 Ley no deef ere to my speking. £1430 ME. Med. Bk. 

(Heinrich) 201 Tak yarwe & le pe rotes y brused to pe tep. 

1326 Tinpale Luke iii. 9 Nowe also ys the axe leyd vnto 
the rote off the trees. 1602 Shaks. Ham. m, iv. 145 Lay 
not a flattering Vnction to your soule, That not your tres- 
passe, but my madnesse speakes. 1603 — - Macb. 1. iii. 44 
By each at once her choppie finger laying Vpon her skinnte 
lips. 1611 Bible Ezek, xxxvii. 6, I wil lay sinewis vpon 
you, and wil bring vp flesh vpon you. 1817 Blackw, Mag. 

II. 86/1 Instead of passing the one-horse chaise, he [a horse] 
laid his counter close up to it, andstoptit. 1877 Miss Yonce 
Cameos Ser. hi. xiv. 124 He had laid the spark to the train. \ 

+ b. To attach, add, annex to. 
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LAY. 

a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. (Napier) 274 Leofan menn, lagja <5 
gode woroldlajan and lecgaS pEertoeacan, pat [etc.], a 1225 
Leg. Kath, 1434 Se rudie & se reade ilitet eatiereuch leor 
as'lilie ileid to rose. 1388 Wyclif Ecchts. xviii. 5 It is not 
to make lesse, nether to leie to. 1560 Bible tGenev.) Isa . 
v. 8 Wo vnto them that ioyne house to house, and lay field 
to field. 1583 Putten’ham Eng. Poesie ». xi. (Arb.) 117 He 
conquered . .Egypt, and layd it to his dominion. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny I. 53 The towues next to the marches . . laid to 
Boetica. 1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. ii. (1739) 20 
The Incumbent also of every Church had Glebe laid to the 
Church, a 1656 Usshbr A nu. vi. (16583 253 A multitude of 
townes and villages. .all which he laid to Porus liis King- 
dom. 1819 in Pictou L’pool Mimic. Pet'. (1886) 1 1 . 373 The 
buildings., may be removed and part of the land laid to the 
street in the intended line of improvement. 

+ c. To lay front, off : to put away from (one- 
self) ; to take (one’s fingers) off something. Obs. 

<:i37S Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andrew) 684 His clathis all fra 
hym he lad. 1526 Tindale Epk. iv. 22 Laye from you that 
olde man, which is corrupte thorowe the deceavable lustes. 
1601 Shaks Jul. C. j. ii. 243 He was very loath to lay his 
fingers off it. x6ix Bible Jonah iii. 6 He laid his robe 
from him. 

+ d. To put in or commit to (prison). Obs. 
c 1250 Gen. < 5 - Ex. 2603 Dor ise son he lcide in bonde. 1434 
Water/. Arch, in 10th Rep. f list. MSS. Comm. App. v. 297 
The said citsaiue. .shal be commytted and layed to jayle. 
1326 Tindale Luke iii. 20 Then Herode. .added this above 
all and leyd Jhon in preson. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 426 Hughe Latimer. .whomekyng Edward delivered 
out of the tower, layd in there by his father for doctrine. 

T e. To compare with. Obs. 

1577 H, I. tr. Ballinger's Decades 11. viii. 192 They conferre 
the one with the other & lay them with the lawe. 

f. To lay into or in one : to convert into one 
apartment or structure. ? local. 

1849 Jml. K. Agric. Sac. X, 11. 412 Two bad cottages of 
one room each, if laid into one, might make an extremely 
good one. 1861 R. Willis in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III. 174 Whenever the additional structure is com- 
pleted, this wall can be removed, and the whole will be laid 
in one. 

•f g. To lay a name on : to give a name to. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9827 His names er )>ir, wit-vten les, pat 
he prophet has on him laid. Ibid. 10577 Maria to nam on 
hir bai laid, Als he angel had )>am forwit said. 

ll. To put (dogs) on a scent. (Cf. 55 i.) Also, 
To lay a trail on (a quarry). 

1781 Cowt'ER Expos!. 520 Thy soldiery, the Pope’s well- 
managed pack, .when he laid them on the scent of blood, 
Would hunt a Saracen through fire and flood. 1861 Temple 
Bar IV. 53 He gets a little ‘law ’ before the pack are laid 
upon his track. 1888 Times 13 Oct. 7/6 A trail should be 
laid on a man who makes his way along both frequented 
and unfrequented streets and oti to some railway station. 

16. a. To place (affection, hope, confidence) o?i 
or in a person or thing, f Also, to lay praise, 
one's blessing, etc. upon. To lay f prize, store 
upon : to value, set store by. arch. 

<11300 Cursor M. 18341 On all his santes..His saing laid 
hat drightin dere. a 1307 Thrush <y Night. 158 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. I. 56 Thou art ounwis, On hem to leggen so 
michel pris. <7x330 Will. Palcrne 1448 pc loos on hire is 
leide. c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 1846 For he nil falsen no 
wight, dar I seye, That wol his herte al hoolly on him leye. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. ( Petrus ) 236 Sic loiss on hym-self 
he latde. 1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 65 My luf is laid apon aue 
knycht. 1380 Sidney Ps. xxi. vii, Our king In heav’n his 
trust hath laied. 1601 Shaks. A It's Well in. iii, 3 We Great 
in our hope, lay our best loue and credence Vpon thy 
promising fortune. 47x9 Watts Ps. cxxi. i, To heav‘n I lift 
my waiting eyes, There all my hopes are laid. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Mano 1. xiv. 45 And though on Blanche his love 
was wholly laid. 1889 Doyle M. Clarke xxxili, 363 Neither 
now or at any time, .have I laid great store upon my life. 

t b. To lay (one’s care, concerns) on God-, to 
commit, trust to Him. Obs. 

ci 200 Ormin 2381 And all 3I10 le^de f>att o Godd & onn 
hiss lefe wille, patt he (xieroffe shollde don All whattse hiss 
wille ware. 1671 Milton P. R. ii. 54 Let us be glad of 
this, and all our fears Lay on his Providence. 

17. To lay . . . before : to place in front of, to 
bring to the sight of ; hence, to bring to the notice 
of, to submit to the consideration of ; f pass, to be 
in store for. (Cf. branch IV.) 

cxooo zElfric Gen. xxxi. 37 Le^e hit her beforan binum 
freondum. c 1340 Cursor M. 15714 (Trim ) Muchel woo if he 
wist is bifore him leide. c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( Thomas ) 
102 A blak bund ..gat It, & lad before pama all. C1420 
Pallad. onHusb, 1. 661 When she fynt a corn, She chicketh 
hem and layth hit hem byfore. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 
1531) 14 They, .brought thepryce therof, and layde it before 
the fete of the apostles. 153s Coverdale Gen. xxx. 41 He 
layed the staues in the drynkinge troughes before the eyes 
of the flockes. — x Chron. xxi[i]. xo Thre thinges I aye I 
before the, chose y* one of them. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
457 r 1 , I shall this Day lay before my Reader a Letter. 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1734) II. 60a The Lower House 
ordered him to lay the Matter before the Attorney-General 
for his Opinion. 1720 Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 90 We 
ought to day these things plainly and honestly before our 
mind. 176S Goldsm. Vic. W. xxviii, I hope you have no ob- 
jection to laying your case before the uncle. 1849 Aytoun 
Poems, Buried Flowers 163 And I laid my heart before thee, 
Laid it, darling, at thy feet 1 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. ii. 94 Cardinal Morton.. laid the condition of the secular 
clergy before the assembled prelates. 

18. To set (a snare, a trap, an ambush) ; f to set 
(’watch). To lay wait : see Wai nsb. (and Await sb,). 

c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 209 Ure fo..leic 5 grune in a 
witdeme to henten be deor, a 1300 Cursor M. 16894 periling 
on him yee lai. C1400 Dedr. Troy 10743 The ledes with- 
oute. . Laidon wacche to be wallis, pat no wegh past, c 1440 
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Bone Flor. 1338 To kepa the place day and nyghtys, And 
wach abowta bur lay. a 1333 Ld. Bernf.rs Huon Ixxxiii. 
262 We . . layde our busshemeut in a lytell wood. 153s 
Coverdale Ps. lxiv. 5 [They] commoned amonge them 
s.-lues, how they maye laye snares, a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. I 222 b, Watehe was privilie leyd for him. 1391 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, m. i. 22 Thou layd’st a Trap to take my 
Life. 1670 A. Roberts Adv. T. S. ur The first time they 
laid an Ambuscado in their way. a 1839 Macaulay Hist. 
£>ig. xxiii. V. 93 Melfort was particularly active in laying 
traps for the young noblemen and gentlemen of the Legation. 

To. mtr. To lay for: to set an ambush or a trap 
for; to beset the path of ; to lie in wait for, waylay. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 300, ii. M. of his men. .were layde 
for, & distressyd, 1330 Pai.sgk. 602/1, I laye for, as hunters 
or fysshers layeth his nettes lor his praye, je lens. 1 have 
layde for a pickrell, but 1 wene I shall catche a frogge. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 569 Being hardly laied for at 
sea by Coi tugogli a famous pirat. 1609 Holland Amm. 
Marcell. xix. ix. 134 The inhabitants beyond Tigris, 
streightly layed for, were all massacred every mothers child. 
1623 Massinger Dk. Milan v. i. L3, Men in debt. , layd 
for by their creditors. 1648 Bp. Hall Select Th. 84 Even 
our Blessed Leader . . when he found that he was laid for 
in Judaea, flees into Galilee. 1893 Nat. Observer 20 May 22/1 
He was ‘ laid for ' by a scoundrel whom, being a magistrate, 
he had sent up for trial. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
291 The men go and lay for a rubber-hunter. 

f e. trails. To set watch or guard in (a place) ; 
to beset ; to search (a place) for. Obs. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 77 Sotnuche as the waye 
is layde, that I can neyther come norsende unto you. 1393 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 4, I.. durst not peepe out, for all 
the Country is laid for me. 1607 Middleton Your Five 
Gallants iv. 04 b, Maister Primero was rob’d of a Carkanet 
vpon monday last ; laid the Goldsmiths and found it. 1608 
— Trick Catch Old One 1 ii, I have been laying all the 
town for thee. 1621 H. King Serin. 3 As exquisite glut- 
tons lay all markets for fare. <21645 Hkywood Fort, by 
Land <y Sea 11. Wks. 1874 VI. 390 Continue our pursuit, all 
ways are layd. 

19. To lay siege to, unto, f about, -j* against, 
+ before : to besiege ; also fig. to attack. *|* Also 
to lay battery , blockade to. 

c 1400 Sosodone Bab. 2071 The sege he did ieyen a-bowte 
On every side of that Cite, c 1449 Pecock Pepr. 258 King 
Herri leieth a sege to Harflew. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
xx. x. 814 All his boost made hem redy to laye syege aboute 
sir Launcelot. 1485 Caxton L has. Gt. 203 He layed syege 
before it by the space of foure monethes. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xlii. 53 Gar lay ane sege vnto pme fort. 1360 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 184 King Fernando besegeth Offen 
or Buda and layeth to it battery. 1398 Shaks. Merry IV. 
11. ii. 244 To lay an amiable siege to the honesty of this 
Fords wife. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 111. v. 98 Three daies 
after the siege was layed. 1713 Light to Blind in 10 th Pep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 200 His General .. had lay’d 
a blocade . . to Girona with 32,000 men. 1877 Miss Yonge 
Cameos Ser. 111. i. 5 He laid siege to Roxburgh Castle. 

+ 20. To post or station (a body of soldiers, etc.) ; 
to station (post-horses) along a route. Also, to 
beset (a place) with soldiers. Obs. 

1454 Poston Lett. 1. 271 The seide Thomas, .layde dyvers 
folks arraied in maner of werre . in ij busshements. 1323 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xc. 113 The lorde Loyes . . and sir 
Othes Domes, were layd on the see about Gernzay. 1335 
Coverdale 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14 He.. layed captaynes in y» 
strange cities of Iuda. a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 208 
Without anye army layd.. to kepe the Erie from landyng. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 87/2 They . .laie the sea coasts 
full of souldiers. 1596 Spenser State lrel. Wks. (Globe) 
664/1 There is a bande of souldiours layed in Mounster. 
1689 Shadwell Bury F. iv. Wks. 1720 IV. 182 He has laid 
horses, and will be ready to escape. 1736 Lediard Life 
Marlborough III. 299 Parties of Horse.. were laid on the 
Road between Antwerp and that Town, to Escort his Grace. 
x86z Temple Bar VI. 566, I travelled in a manner which .. 
used to be ..very common in India... It is called ‘ laying 
horses * ; that is, you ‘ lay ' out a horse every seven or eight 
miles along the road you are going to take. 

b. To place or locate ( a scene). + Also, to assign 
to a specified locality. To lay the venue : see the sb. 

1370-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826} 185 The book of 
Domesday (speaking of Apuldore) laieth it in the hundreth 
of Blackburne. 1392 Shaks. Font. ft Jul. Prol. 2 (Qo. 
X597) In faire Verona, where we lay our Scene. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny I. 145 Other Geographers. . lay it as a dependant 
annexed to Aflrick. 1668 Dryden Dram. Poesie Ess. (ed. 
Ker) I. 83 The scene of it (The Silent Woman] is laid in 
London. 1784 Cowpkr Task iv. 697, I never framed a wish 
or formed a plan , . But there I laid the scene. 1868 Glad- 
stone Jim. Mundi ii. (1870' 34 In the legend of the birth 
of Eurustheus, the scene is laid in *Apyos 'A^ckkop. 

21. With object denoting a member of the body, 
a. gen. To place (one’s limbs, etc.) in a certain 
position, 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. i 13 And surame leiden the legges 
a-liri as suche losels cunne. 1330 Palsgr. 602/1 Laye your 
legges a crosse and I wyll teache you a play, 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. 11. iii. 424 (Qo.), Then layed his leg Ouer my thigh, 
and sigh'd, and kissed. 1842 Tennyson Beggar Maid 1 
Her arms across her breast she laid. 3859 Jephson Brit- 
tany iii. 29 The horse who was caressed in this affectionate 
style had scarcely the spirit even to lay back his ears, 
t b. To lay eyes on : to ‘ set eyes on look at. 

<x 1225 Ancr. R. 56 Heo lette him leggen eien on hire. 
1676 Marvell Mr. Swirlte 42 The fairest thing that ever 
eyes were laid on. 1818 W. Irving Sketch-bk., Leg. Sleepy 
Hollow, From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
regions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end. 

c. To lay hands (or + hand ) on or upon (f also 
in, to) a person or thing; (in the earliest quota, 
const, dat. pron. as indirect obj, with on adv.) : 
(a) in lit. sense, to place one’s hands on or apply 
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them to, esp. for purposes of appropriation or in 
violence; hence ( b ) to seize, get hold of, appro- 
priate ; (c) to do violence to ; now to lay violent 
hands on (with oneself - to commit suicide) ; (d) 
to perform the rite of imposition of hands in confir- 
mation or ordination. 

c 1000 Riddles lxxx. 4 (Gr.) C wen mec hwilum hwitloecedu 
hond on legeS. c 1203 Lay. 8192 Ne funds he nonne swa 
kene mon, pat hond him durste leggen on. c 1250 Gen. ft 
Ex. 41x3 And Sine hondes ley him on, Sey him on Sin stede 
to gon. C1300 Havelok 994 Neuere more he him misdede, 
Ne hond on him with yuele leyde. a 13,00 Cursor M. 12893 
(Cott.) A 1 Ion . nan was worthier pan pou Hand to lai on 
suete iesu To giue him pat hali sacrament, c 1340 Ibid. 
19393 (Fairf.) On ham pai laide paire hali hande & a quile 
ware praiande. 1340 Ay cub. 41 Sacrilege is . . huanne me layp 
hand ine kueade ine clerk, c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 1 1 1. 321 
Alle popat leyn hond on fndirormodirin violence ben cursed 
of God and man. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymanxxn. 479 
It is trouth that X rybawdes cam here ryght now and layd 
hande vpon me. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lviii. 199 Gera- 
ines. .layd handes on him, as though he toke hym prysoner. 
1350 Crowley Last Trump 9 If God haue layede hys hande 
on the, And made the lowe. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 362 
There was no great Ship on the Sea that the French men 
could lay theyr handes upon. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 192 
Oh heere he is ; lay hand vpon him. Sir. 1606 G. W.tr. 
Justine xliil 133 By meanes whereof, the treason comming 
to light, the Ligurians were laide hand on. _ 1662 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Burial Dead (Rubric), Or have laid violent hands 
upon themselves. 1726 Adv. Capt. P. Boyle 55, I loaded 
them with . . any thing I could lay my Hands on. 1784 
Cowper Task 11. 3Q3 6 ye mitred heads . . lay not careless 
hands On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn. x86o 
Dickens Untomm. Trav, xiii, Any object they think they 
can lay their thieving hands on. 1889 Jf.ssopp Coming 0/ 
Friars ii. 99 A mob. .laid hands on a quantity of timber fit 
for building purposes, and took it away bodily. 1890 Guar- 
dian 29 Oct. 1603 J 3 The Government have laid hands on 
the last fraction of the sum reserved for the redemption of 
the public debt. 

fd. To lay (a) hand-, to assist, ‘lend’ a hand. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 192 Happy is that man or 
child can lay a hand to help to draw it. 1645 Pagitt 
Hercsiogr. (1662 46 Alas our poor Church is oppressed, and 
who layeth hand to help? 

e. To lay a finger or one's finger(s upon: see 
Finger sb. 3 a. 

1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) X57 The Parliament 
began to lay their fingers on the great ones. 1836 Kkbi.e 
Serin, viii. Postscr. (1848) 376 To select for himseli a certain 
number of divine truths out of the great body of the 
Scriptures, on which he may lay his finger and say ; This, 
and this alone, is the Gospel. 1863, 1894 [see Finger sb. 3 a]. 

22. To lay hold (ttp)on, of: to take into one’s 
grasp, to grasp, seize on (with material and imma- 
terial obj.) ; to avail oneself of (a pretext). 

1535 Coverdale Prov. iii. 18 She is a tre of life to them 
that laye holde vpon her. 1579 Gosson Sch. A bitse (Arb.) 
54 If he presume to enter our house, .we lay holde on his 
locks, turne him away with his backe full of stripes 1604 

E. G[rimstone] D'A costa's Hist. Indies tv. vi. 221 Hee 

was forced to lay holde vpon a braunch. x6ix Bible Matt. 
xiv. 3. — 1 Tint. vi. 12. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 

889 Stealing closely, or openly, any tiling they could lay hold 
on. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 194 t 12 For offering in so 
rude a Manner to lay hold on a Virgin. 17x4 Addison 
Sped. No. 556 1* 5, I laid hold of all Opportunities to exert 
it. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724! 1. 245 Lady Dysert 
laid hold on his absence in Scotland to make a breach 
between them. 1726 G. Robert s Four Years Voy. 26, I 
was willing to lay hold of the Frieght offered, for fear his 
Sloop should come. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy ii, So 
saying, the boatswain lays hold of the boy. 1874 Helps 
Soc. Tress, ii. 24 There is no municipality which can lay 
hold of this land. 

23. rejl. and intr. To apply oneself to ; f to set 
oneself against. 

1533 Coverdale i Sam. ii. 29 Why layest thou thy selfe 
then agaynst my sacrifices and meatofferinges? 1856 Kane 
A ret. K.rpl. II, xxix. 297 Not even after the death of the 
usuk did our men lay to their oars more heartily. 1863 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvm. xii. (1872) VIII. 21 When Fried- 
rich laid himself to engineering, I observe, he did it well, 

24. Mil. To set (a gun, etc.) in the correct posi- 
tion for hitting a mark. Also absol. 

1480 [see Laying vbl. sb. 1], *363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. 
Arcus \ Tenders aliqno arcum, to lay or leuell toward. 1839 

F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 103 No 1 commands 
and lays._ 1877 Clery Minor Tactics xi. 134 Not. .so much 
by the distance the gun can carry, as by the accuracy with, 
which it can be laid. _ 1883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps I. 224 A 
young officer of the line regiment asked to be allowed ta 
lay the gun for that shot. 

25. To put into a condition (usually one of sub- 
jection, passivity, or exposure to view or danger: 
cf. the corresponding uses of Lie v.), which is 
expressed by a complementary adj., adv., or advb. 
phrase, as in to lay fallow, idle ; to lay (land) dry, 
under water ; lay under necessity, obligation, diffi- 
culty, a command, dig. To lay bare: (a) to denude, 
remove the covering from ; if) to expose to view, 
reveal, f To lay in forbade : to prohibit the use 
of. + To lay to sight : to reveal, disclose. To 
lay under contribution : see Contribution i b. 
f To lay in (or a) water : fig. to make nugatory 
(see Water). For lay open, waste, see the adjs. 

_ a 1300 Cursor M. 763 pe midward tre is vs outlan Our lauerd 
in forbot has it laid. 1363 Homilies Ii. Matrimony (1839). 
513 Let him . .never lay these matters to sight. 1703 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. 42 It lays him at the mercy of chance 
and humour. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough I. 156 Ha 
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first laid the Country under Water. 1748 A man's Voy. n. 
xii. 262 This laid us under a necessity of filling all our 
casks from the furthest part of the lake. 1748 Chestekf. 
Lett. (1792) II. clxviii. 124 Which might. .lay him under 
difficulties both what to say, and how to look. 1807 Sir R. 
Wii.son Jml. 2 July in Life (1862) II. viii. 291, I rowed part 
of the way in the queen’s boat, an exercise., of which my 
hands will long bear the marks, as they are laid hare over 
the whole of both palms. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, vi. 
44 A space of comparatively dry clay was laid bare. 1877 
Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xxxi. 311 He was laid under 
orders to follow the commands of the Spanish king. 1897 
Daily Hews 26 Feb. 7/3 Another workmen’s train was 
stopped . . many workmen being thus laid idle for the day. 

to. To lay fast : to set last, render unable to 
proceed or escape; f formerly, to put in fetters, 
imprison (also + to lay fast by the feet). Also to 
lay by the heels : see Hbisl sb. 1 18 . 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 42 b, [They] required 
that they might be layde faste by the feete. 1584 [see 
Heel slid 18]. 1623 Lis Lie Mlfric on O. <$- N. Test ., 
Apostles Dispersed, Then laid they his guide fast, that he 
might not any way escape by flight. 1677 Otway Cheats 
Scapin 1. i, 1 know how to lay that rogue my son fast. 1809 
Heber in Q. Rev. II. 2S8 If we are laid fast by want of 
horses, or mutiny of drivers. 1889 Doyle M. Clarke xxxiv. 
308 He had heard that you were laid by the heels 

e. Naut. With advb. compl., as alongside , by the 
lee , etc. To lay aback (see quots. 1867, 18S1). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 43 Lay the ship by 
the Lee to trie the Dipsie line. 1769 "Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780) E ee 4b, Meltre a Seier , . .to back the sails, 
or lay them aback, so as to make the vessel fall asiern. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 69 To bagpipe the mizen is 
to lay it aback, by bringing the sheet to the mi*en-.shrouds. 
1869 W. Longman Hist. Edm. Ill, I. x viii. 326 The King 
ordered his ship to be laid alongside a large Spaniard. 1881 
Hamersi.y Naval Encycl., To lay a yard aback , is to brace 
it in such a way that the wind will blow against the forward 
side of the sail. 1891 Cornh. Mag. June 583 Lay her two 
courses to the wind. 

d. Naut. To lay . . . aboard : to run. into or 
alongside (a ship), usually in order to board her. 
So to lay dose , to lay athwart the hawse. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 25 , 1 lost mine eye in laying the 
prize aboord. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mas;. 1. 19 That it we 
should be laid aboard, we might clear our Decks. 1707 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4369/3 The Sloop soon laid her aboard. 1731 Capt. 
W. Wrkiles worth MS, Logbk. of the 'Ly -ll' » J uly, A Col- 
lier lay'd us athwart the Hawse, and broke our Flying Jib 
Boom [etc.]. 1799 Nelson Let. 9 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. 
(18451 III. 260 Lay a Frenchman close, and you will beat 
him, 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1st. xi. 118861 90 Why, how 
many tall ships, think ye, now, I have seen laid aboard? 

J* e. To bring home to. Ubs. 

1703 Steele Tatler No. 71 r 1 Such a Tract as shall lay 
Gaming home to the Bosoms of all who love . . their Families. 
IV. To present, put forward (cf. lay before, 1 7 5. 
2 d. To put forward, allege (a claim, treason, 
f excuse, t example, etc.) : often with clause as obj. 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) V. 57 He leieb [v.r. leip] 
for hym |ze vers of Jze sawter, ‘ God schal nou3t be wroojl 
for everemore’. 1481 Caxton Myrr. m. xxiv. 193, I 
leye for myn excuse, that I haue to my power folowed 
my copye, 1481-4 E. Paston in P. Lett. III. 279 My 
huswyffe .trimly the to ley to 3ow her huswyferey for her 
excuse. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 2 § 1 Courtes where the 
seid proteecions shalbe pjeded or leyed for any of the 
seid persons. 1513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 789 
When he had layde for the proofe and confirmation of this 
sentence, examples taken out of the olde testament. 1529 
— Dyaloge in. Wks. air/r Many a witnesse was there to 
whom he layd none exception, c 1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 
82 He layeth for hym that his , mothers abhominable iniury 
constrayned him thereto, a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. 
M.Anrel. (15461 Fiij,We muste not lay excuses. <11540 
Barnes IVks. (1573) 345/1 Tne Priests layd that they were 
best worthy. 1562 Apol. Prat. Masse 4 b, If you haue no 
scriptures to lay for you, then trouble our mother the holy 
catholike churche no longer. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1 . 1. 
152 Plantagenet, for all the Clayme thou lay’st Thinks not, 
that Henry shall be so depos’d. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
<$• Cammiu, (1603) 198 These are the reasons which I meante 
to lay. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Written in Juice of Lemon 
vii, And to her Hand lay noble claim. 1847 Mauryat 
Childr. N. Forest xxvi, I prevented it being given to any 
other, by laying claim to it myself. 

to. To present (an information, indictment) in 
legal form. 

1798 Bay Amer. Law Rep, (1809) I. 245 In an indictment 
for manslaughter, it is necessary to lay it to have been done 
voluntarily. 1838 [see Information 5 a ><*)]. 1870 Rogers 

Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 162 Information having been laid 
that he had forsworn himself. 1871 Standard 8 Apr. 5 1 
Anyone, .whether personally aggrieved or not, may lay an 
information. 

c. f (#) To assign (a date). {b) Law. To state 
or describe as ; to fix (damages) at a certain amount. 

C1440 Capgkave Life St. Rath. v. 1609 The day of her 
deth eke fill fayre he leyth Of nouembre moneth.. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover a. Wks. 1799 II. 72 The field .is laid 
in the indictment as round. 1820 Gifford Compl. Eng. 
Lawyer ti. 248 The time of the death must be laid within 
a year and a day after the mortal stroke was given. Ibid., 
The facts must be laid to be done treasonably, and against 
his allegiance. 1891 Athenaeum 7 Mar. 306/1 He laid _ his 
damages at 20,000 l. ; the arbitrators gave him one farthing. 

fa. To expound, set forth, lay open. Ohs. 

■ <11586 Sidney Arcadia 1, (1590) 16 b, And yet thus much 
I wil say for my selfe, that I haue not laid these matters, 
either so openly, or largely to any as your selfe. 

+ e. intr. To give information, tell. Obs. rare. 
. c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 31 To lord Persye off this mattir 
that laid. 

27 . To bring forward as a charge, accusation. 
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or imputation ; to impute, attribute, ascribe (some- 
thing objectionable). Const, to, f unto, t against, ‘ 
+ in, on. ? arch. 

C1425 Lydg .Assemb.Gods 208 Thow mayst he dismayde To 
here so gret compleyntes ayene the layde. 1473 Warkw. 
Chron, (Camdem 5 There was leyde to him hye tresone. 
<■1530 Hickscorner (<1550) Civb, They sayde I was a 
thefe and layde felonye vppon me. <t 1533 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Cviijb, I.ette no man .. lay 
against the goddes, that they he cruell. 1580 Sidney Ps. 
xxxy. v, Who did me wrong against me wittnesse heare, 
Laying such things as never in me were. 1597 Morley 
Introd. Mas. 76 These objections which you laie against 
me. 1611 Bible Job xxiv. 12 God layeth not folly to them. 
1690 Wood Life 25 July, E. G. with child, layd on the tap- 
ster. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. iii, I’ll warrant ’tis not 
her first [illegitimate child], by her impudence in laying it 
to your worship. 1795-7 Southey Juvenile Poems Poet. 
Wks. II. 236 That . . you should lay to me Unkind neglect. 
1861 Temple Bar II. 247 This was laid to her overweening 
pride. 1874 Dasknt Haifa J.ifc III. 288 He had of course 
to lay his sleeplessness on something, and so lie laid it on 
the lobster salad. 1890 Temple Bar Oct. 296 , 1 laid the 
theft on Bastonjee. 

to. Phr. To lay to (a person’s) charge, at or to 
(his) door, fin [his) dish, fin (his) neck: to 
impute to, charge upon. Also to lay to ones 
credit, + r proach, etc. (See also the sbs.) 

1530 Palsgr. 603/1 Wyll you laye thefie to his charge, and 
have no better a grounde ? a 1533 Ld. Berners 11 non 
xxxiii. 102 It shall neuer he layde to my reproche. 1534 
Tindale Acts vii. 60 Lorde laye not this synne to their 
charge. ,1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.i 66 The 
wickedness and follye of others slialbe imputed to hym, and 
layde in his nekke. 1551, 1722 [see Dish sb. x d]. 1681 
PI. More Exp. Dan. 195 The Pontifician Party Piave no 
reason to lay such things in the dish of the Reformed. 1701, 
1749 [see Door sb. 6], 1824 Scott St. Rattan's xxiii, Do 
not force a broken-hearted sister to lay her death at your 
door. 1885 Mrs. C. L. Pihkis Lady Lovelace II. xxii. 53 
You .. laid his death to my charge. 1892 Blackw. Mag. 
CLI. 156/2 This . . must be laid to the credit of the Tories. 
V. To impose as a burden. 

28. To impose (a penalty, command, obligation, 
burden, tax, etc.). Const, on, upon, (+ to). (See 
also Load sb.) 

a 1000 Guthlac 685 (Gr.) past Re . . on his wergengan wite 
leRilon. ii.. O. E. Chton. 1064 (Laud MS.) Hi Uegdon 
aerende on hine to jxun cynge Endwarde. Ibid. ail. 1137 
Hi keiden gaeildes on the tunes, <11225 Auer. R. 346 
pe preost ne berf. .leggen ocSer schrift on ou. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 18455 Sant michael for-bot on us laid. <11380 Wyci.if 
IVks. U880) 336 It were as myclie nede to leye now as 
myche penaunce to summe, as [etc.]. 1423 J as. I Hingis Q. 

exx, Thus sail on the my charge bene Ilaid. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems xxi. 28 On fredome is laid foirfaltour. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Hiton Ixx. 240 You knowe the payne that I 
layde on your hedes yf Huon dyd not accomplysshe my 
message. 1357 N. T. (Genev.) 1 Cor. ix. 16 For necessitie is 
layd vpon me [Gr. anayKij yap g.oi cirucrirai], and wo is it 
vnto me, yf I preache not the Gospel. 1590 Pasquil s 
Apol. 1. Ciijb, People may not looke to lay all vppon the 
Parsons shoulders. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Cam- 
den! 66 Yf . . the delinquent is worthy of a greate punish- 
ment; but, the question is, by whom yt is to be layed? 
1662 Sth.linc.fl. Orlg. Sacr. 11. vi. S 6 We are not to think 
that an Oath layes any greater obligation upon God for 
performance, then the ineer declaration of his will. 1697 
Potter Antiq. Greece I. xxi. (1715) 121 If a pecuniary Mulct 
was laid upon him. 1781 D. Williams tr. Voltaire's Dram. 
IVks. 1 1 . 103 Once only do I mean to lay my commands 
upon you. 1790 Jefferson Writ, (1859) III. 153 The im- 
robaliility that Congress would ever lay taxes where the 
tates could do it separately. 1845 McCulloch Taxation 
11. x. (1852) 345 An additional duty . . was laid on windows. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 554 Northumberland 
strictly obeyed the injunction which had been laid on him. 
1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 195 The burden of 
proof being laid on the accused person. 1877 Miss Yonge 
Cameos Ser. in. xxiv. 230 Severe fines were laid on all the 
villages. 1885 E. F. Byrrne Eutangledll. 11. viii. 265 'The 
dead mother lias laid it upon you to "find it. 

t b. To quarter (soldiers) on or upon. Obs. 

1612 Davies Why Ireland , etc. (1787) 43 The soldiers, for 
want of pay, were ’sessed and laid upon the subjects against 
their will. 1669 Ormonde MSS, in iotk Rep, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 102 Wee require the souldiers to draw off 
from the petitioner and his tenants, and.. to. .shew by what 
authority .. they are layd uppon them. Ibid., It not being 
lawfull to lay souldiers on any persons. 

+ c. To assess, rate, tax (a person). Obs. 
c 1330 R. Bhunne Chron. (1810) 261 Marchaunt & burgeis 
to he sext he laid. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 387 What per- 
soue that refuseth to pa ye, at that tyme as he ys_ assessed 
or leyd, shal paye to the comen cofre xl d. 1707 in Picton 
L'pool Mimic. Roc. (1886) II. 45 He is still lay’d and 
tax’d for it. 171a Prideaux Direc.t, Ch.-wardens ted. 4) 
47 The Lands, in respect of which he is lay’d, are out of the 
Parish. 

29. To cast (blame, f aspersions, f ridicule) on or 
ufon\ also const, fin, fto. 

13 . K, Alls. 1553 ‘ P.yschop,’ he saide, ‘there is a 
sclaunder, Y-layd on me kyng Alisaunder ’. C1330 Spec. 
Gy Warm. 592 Many a skorn [was] on him luid [v.r, 
Ileide], 1390 Gower Con/. I. 76 The blame upon the 
duke they laide. 1530 Palsgr. 602/2 Why lay you the 
blame of this faute to me? 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 
30 The fault is not to he layed in the thyng whiche was 
worthie to he written vpon. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidaue's Comm. 
244 Yf any man shulde lay the blame in us. 1590_.SFEN.sER 
E. Q. ill. 1. 11 And laid the blame, not to his carriage, But 
to his starting steed that swarv'd asyde. 1647 May Hist. 
Pari. 1. i. 14 A declaration . . wherein aspersions were laid 
vpon some members. 1676 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 
130 All y J blame wase layd on y° wine and he pardoned. 
1820 W> Irving Sketc1t-bk., Rip van W., The good wives of 
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the village, .never failed, - to lay all the blame on Dame van 
Winkle. 

SO. To lay stress, weight, emphasis on or upon : 
to emphasize, bring into special prominence, attach 
great importance to. 

1666 Pepys Diary 3 July, The House do not lay much 
weight_upon him, or any thing he says. i676_Glanvill 
Ess. vii. 33 They doated upon little, needless, foolish things, 
and lay’d a great stress of Religion upon them. 1686 
Ho R neck Crucif. Jesus viii. i36_ The Greek Church to this 
day lays the stress of consecration upon the prayer of the 
Holy Ghost. 1700 Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1 . 327 He 
seems to lay weight on this. 1748 J. Mason Elocut. 26 To 
see that it [the Emphasis] be always laid on the emphatical 
Word. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 363 To lay 
the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of 
good sense and attention. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation 11. 
vi. (1852) 307 The only objection, .on which any stress can 
be fairly laid. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist , Eng. fr. 1689. 234 The 
great teachers laid all the stress on dogma. 

31. To bring (a stick, etc.) down upon ; to inflict 
(blows). Also to lay it on (lit. and fig.). 

C1314 Guy Warm. (Aucliinleck MS.) 7524 And we leyd on 
h ;m dintes grete. 1399 I ,angl._ 7 / ich. Redeles hi. 338 They 
leid on fit leigis, Richard, lasshis y-iiow. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixi. 14 Thane is thair laid on me ane quhip. a 1550 
Christis Kirke Gr. xiv, The reird rais rudely with the rapps, 
Quhen rungs wer layd on riggis. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 
268 Layest thou thy Leaden Mace vpon my Boy? 1833 
Macaulay in Life Lett. (1880) I. 337, I have laid it on 
Walpole, .unsparingly. 1879 Fhoude Ctrsar xx. 338 What 
if my son wishes to lay a stick on my back? 

32. absol. and intr. To deal blows ; to make an 
attack. Chiefly in phraseological expressions with 
preps, a. To lay on or upon : to attack vigorously, 
to beat soundly. (See also lay on, 55 b.) 

<t 1225 Auer. R. 292 Mid te holie rode steaue, j>et him is 
loSest kuggel, leie on ]ie deouel dogge. e 1305 Edmund 
Coif. 112 in E, E. P. (1862! 74_And euere seide pis holi man 
as he leide on Hire fa-te Maide ku sehalt lurny Jms awei 
forto caste pi foie wil of ])i flesch. CI330 A rth. tp Mcrl, 
4046 (Kfilbing) Ich on oj>e< gan to legge. c 1460 Tamneley 
Piyst. xvi. 425 Thar was none that I spard, hot lade on ana 
dang them. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lxii. 46 The whyte 
dragon egrely assaylled the reede and layd on hym so 
strongly that [etc.]. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 

253 b, They layde on hym with theyr fystes and other 
wepens. 1590 Webbe Ttav. (Arb.) 20 Ye Turkes woulde 
lay vpon them as vpon Horses, and heat them in such sort, 
as oft times they dyed, c 1610 Women Saints 146 He 
layeth on her with threates. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Rom. 
I. x. 36 They laid upon one another with such fury, as [etc.]. 
1758 G0LDSM. Mem. Trot. (1895) II. 17 Rascal 1 replied the 
Tyrant, give me the Stick ; and taking it in bis Hand .. 
with the most inhuman Barbarity he laid on the unresisting 
Slave. 1814 Southey Roderick xxv, Laying on the Moors 
with that goud sword. 

T to. To lay to, unto : to assault, attack, press 
hard {lit. and fg.). Also to lay home , hard, hardly , 
to. Obs. 

c 1430 Syr Tryam. 1073 Alle the fosters to hym cun lay 
Wytli sterne worde and mode, 1557 N. T. (Genev ) Mark 
xiv. 68 note, Peter prepareth hint selfe to flee if he were 
farther layd vnto. 1581 B. Riche Parity. Mil. Prof. G ivh. 
The Marchaunt . .with greaie iniportunitie requested her in 
the waie of manage, and so hardly he Iaied vnto her, that 
[etc.]. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 1 Looke you lay home to 
him. 1603 Knoli.es Hist. Turks (1621) 19 The warre was 
again begun, and the citie more hardly laid unto titan before. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 109 At this instant they were 
assaulted, and hardly laid vnto vpon the hill. 1650 Tharp 
Comm., Gen. xlii. 329 He lays it hard to them still : As who 
should say, the longer I hear you, the worse 1 like you. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier { i8jo) 284, I found my major 
hard laid to, but fighting like a lion. 

c. To lay at : to aim blows or an attack at ; 
to strike at; to attack, assail (lit. and fg.). In 
3 5-iStb c. often in indirect passive. Now chiefly 
dial. 

?« 1406 A rth. Merl. 2464 (Kolbing), A 100 Sarazens..AU 
att once att him layd. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James 
(1818,1 16 The traitours . . laid at the chaumbur dors . . with 
levours and with axes. 1548 Udai.l, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Matt. xii. 74, 1 am layed at with deadly deceytes. 1561 
IJoby tr. Castiglione's Courtier iv. Vv ij, The beautiful 
women haue alwaies more suyters, and be more instantlye 
laide at in loue [It. sano pin . . sollicitate clamor], then the 
foule. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 214 Fiercely the 
good man at him did laye. 1600 Holland Livy v. xxiv. 196 
The. .Senators .. catne forth to the multitude, and offered 
themselves to be laid at, smitten and slaine. i£ii Bible 
Job xli. 26 The sword of him that layeth at him cannot 
hold. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. v. (1840) 102 Our men being 
thus hard laid at, Atkins wounded. 1728 Ramsay General 
Mistake 82 Even beauty guards in vain, he lays at a". 1876 
Surrey Gloss., The rabbits have laid at that wheat un- 
accountably. 1899 Expositor Jan. 54 The lie lays at the 
truth and the Truth must lay at the lie. 

d. To lay into : to belabour; to ‘pitch into’. 
slang or colloq. 

1838 D. Jf.rkold Men of Char., John Applejohn xiii, 
1 shall he very happy . . to go and hold the door, while you 
lay into the ruffian. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. iv. Laying 
into me with your little bonnet. 1876 1 Mark Twain ’ Tramp 
Abr. iii. (1880) I. 22 He [a bird] laid into his work like 
a nigger. 1887 G. R. Sims Alary Jane's Mem, 108 She 
would lay into Master John with her stick. 

e. To lay about one : to deal violent and repeated 
blows on all sides ; oecas, (trans.) to lay. (a weapon) 
about one. Hence fig. to act vigorously, make 
strenuous efforts, do one’s utmost. 

c 1435 Torr, Portugal 1036 Fast he leyd hym a-bowte All 
)?at somvrres nyght 1596 Spenser P. Q. iv. iy. 32 And 
with his brondiron round about him layd. a 1618 Sylvester 


i 


Sonn. xvi. \Yks. (Grosart) II. 39 When like a Lion to pre- 
serve her yong, Thou laydst about thee to redeeme the 
same. 163* R. Bolton Com/. Affi. Come. 49 Thou, that 
now laies about the for thee world and wealth. 1674 Essex 
Pa-fiers (Camden) I. 279 He lays about him on all hands 
where there is any the least project of gaine. 1690 Locke 
Hunt. Und. in. vi. [1695) 244 Those Words, with which 
they are so armed at all poults, and with which they so 
confidently lay about them. 1720 Mrs. Manley Power 
Lave (1741) I. 55 How they laid about them to commend 
your Soul to God ! 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet, s.v., To lay about 
one’s self, .faire tons les efforts , renm'er del et tern. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia iv. xviil, They laid about them with their 
staves. 1889 Doyle M. Clarke xxxii. 353 We cut a way to 
his rescue, and laid our swords about us. 

f 33. infers. Of the wind, weather : To be 
violent. Obs. 

C1475 Rauf Coifyar 139 Sa troublit with stormis was 
I neuer stad ; Of ilk airt of the Eist sa laithly it laid. _ [Cf. 
1825-80 Jamieson, To Lay On. 1. To ram, to hail, to 
snow heavily; as ‘ It's layin’ o’ snaw ’.] 

+ 34. To strike, beat (a person) on the face, over 
the head, etc. To lay on the lips : to kiss. Obs. 

In these uses the personal obj. is prob. to be regarded as 
a dative. 

1530 Palsgr. 602/2, I lay hym on the face. . . I layde hym 
betweene the necke and the shoulders that I made hym 

f rone. 1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law n. ii, (1656) Ei b, 
le lay you o’th lips and leave you. 1602 Marston 
A nt, # Mel. n. Wks. 1856 I. 25 Faith, sweet, ile lay thee ou 
the lips for that jest. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Upsta; t 
Country Knt. (Arb.) 38 Being once laid ore the shoulder 
with a Knighthood. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo - 
Lat. 228 He laid him over the face with his hands as hard 
as he could strike. 1713 Aubuthnot John Bull in. v, Tne 
cook laid them over the pate with a ladle. 

VI. To dispose or arrange in proper relative 
position over a surface. 

35. trans. To place in tbe proper or designed 
position (something that extends horizontally, e.g. 
a foundation (often fig.), a floor, stones or bricks 
in building, etc.). 

c 1000 Ays. Gosp. Luke xiv. 29 SytWan he psene grand- 
weall le^o [c**6o Hatton Gosh. leigcS]. c 1340 Cursor M. 
13285 (Trim) At be see lame & Ion he fonde As bei were 
lynes leyond. X340-70 A lex. J Dlnd. 438 To legge lym obur 
ston. 1382 Wycuf Heb. vi. 1 Not eftsoone leggynge the 
foundament of penaunce fro deede werkis. C1400 Rom. 
Rose 4149 Aboute him lefte he no masoun/l'hat stoon coude 
leye, nequerrour. £11425 Lyog. Assemb. Gods 596 All the 
baytys that ye for hym haue leyde. 1495 Act 11 H eu._ VII, 
c. 23 The same herynges shuld be wele truly and justly 
leyed and packed. 1536 Tindale Heb. i. 10 Ihou lorde in 
the begynuynge hast layde the t'oundacion of the erth. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. E/dst. 283 They lay traines of treason to 
ovei throw their princes. 1644 Digby A 'at. Bodies x. (1645) 
94 Proceeding upon our grounds before layed. 1662 Ger- 
bier Princ. 33 Paviors (after the Bricks are laid) throw sharp 
Sand over them. 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 2x7 You may 
begin at the Verge, and so lay several Grooves close by one 
another till you come to the Center. 1751 Labelye Wes tut. 
Br. 71 The laying the Foundation cf Stone-Piers. 1800 
Mar. Edgeworth Castle Rackrent 44 She laid the corner- 
stone of all her future misfortunes at that very instant. 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 651 The political conduct of 
the Governor-General lays sufficient ground for .the presump- 
tion that [etc.]. 1823 P. Nicholson Brad. Build. 263 When 
you lay your floors, let the joints be fitted and tacked down, 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxxiii. 125 From the time her 
keel was laid, she had never been so driven. *842-59 Gwilt 
Archit. § 1810 Slating is sometimes laid lozengewise. 1845 
Jr til. R. Agrtc. Soc. VI, 11. 266 The ordinary mode of 
farming is to lay the ground in ridges. 1848 Chambers's 
In/orm. I. 489/1 That manner of ploughing and laying the 
ridges .. which will best keep the land dry. 1890 Com, 4. 
Mag. Sept. 270 The first submarine cable was laid. 

b. To set out (a table), to spread (the cloth), 
place in order (the plates, dishes, knives and forks, 
etc.) in preparation for a meal ; hence, in later use, 
to set out the table for (a meal). Also absol. 
f Also, to prepare (a bed). 

c 1300 Havelok 1722 panne (he) were set, and bord leyd. 
c 1330 A rlh. If Merl. 6508 (KSlbing) pese weschen pis gentil 
man & leyd tables after ban., c 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 388 
The met all reddy grathit, Vith burdis set and clathis laid. 
1530 Palsgr. 603/r Lay the table, for we must dyne in al 
the haste. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, nt. ii. 11 Haue you layd 
faire the Bed? 1668-9 Pepys Diaty 8 Jan., Home to my 
wife's chamber, my people having laid the cloth, and got the 
rooms all clean. . 1788 Clara Reeve Exiles III. xio,I made 
the servant lay his bed in order. 1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar 
Girl I. viii. 257 When the cloth was laying for supper. 1836 
Makryat Ja/thet lxxviii, I found that the table was laid for 
three. . 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiv, A little dinner., 
was laid in the dining-room. 1861 Dickens Gt, Expect, iv, 
We found the tablelaid. .,thedinner dressing. 1883 Black 
Shandon Bells xviii, The little maidservant , .laid the cloth.' 
1890 Weyman House of Wol/iv, These gentlemen will not 
sup with me . . Lay for them at the other end. 

c. To trace (a ground-plan). 

*594 Marlowe & Nashk Dido v, When I was laying a 
platform for these walls. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 99 
Danochares the Architect laid the modell and platforme 
therof [sc. of Alexandria] by a subtil and witty deuise, 1615 
G, Sandys Trav, 29 It is reported that when the workmen 
began to lay the platforme at Chalcedon, how certain Eagles 
conueyed their lines to the other side of the Straight. 

d» + (a) To lay a buck : to put clothes in soak 
for washing (obs.). \6) To lay leaven (see quot. 
1891 ). 

(Possibly confused {a) with some derivative of Lye, and 
(b) with Lay vP, Allay v. ; but this is uncertain.] 

1573 Tusskr Husb. (1878) 166 Maides, three a clock, knede, 
lay your bucks, or go brew. *6u Cqtgr, s.V. Faire, Faire 
la bud, to lay, or wash, a bucke. 1633 D. R[ogers] Treat. 


Sacraments i. 42 Shee that cannot lay a leaven, but thinkes 
of the kingdome of Christ. 1891 Sheffield Gloss, Suppl., 
Lay, to nux ; only used in the phrase 1 to lay leaven .i.e.to 
mix the yeast with oat-meal in making oat-cake. 1893 
Nortkumb. Gloss., Lay, to mix dough for bread making. 
• Lay the breed’— to mix the flour with the yeast, to make 
the dough. 

e. To lay a fire-, to place the fuel ready for 
lighting. 

1876 J evons Logic Prim. 10 If one fire be laid and lighted 
exactly like another, it ought to burn like it. 1886 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon n. i, The fire was laid.. with the resinous 
wheels, which burn fiercely. 

f. Printing. To lay type : * to put new sorts in 
cases ’ (Jacobi Printers' Voc. 1888 ). Also, to lay 


the case. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing 200 The manner bow 
the several sorts of Letters are disposed in the several Boxes, 
is called, Laying of the Case. 1808 C. Stower Printer s 
Gram, vi.151 Laying of Cases. This implies filling them 

with sorts of a new fount of letter. 

33. To re-steel (a cutting instrument), dial. 

*472-3 [see Laying vbl. sb. 1]. *475-6 Durham Ape. Rolls 
(Surtees) 25 Et sol. eidem pro le laynge ij axes, W. 1605 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 55 For layinge the church hack with 
new iron, viijtf. *620 in Swaytie Churchw, Acc. (1896) 172 
For Layinge the pickax is. 8 d. 1893 IViltsh. Gloss., To lay 
a tool, to steel its edge afresh. 1893 in Nortknmbld. Gloss. 

37. Rope-making. To twist yarn to form (a 
strand), or strands to form (a rope). 

1486 [see Laying vbl. sb. 1]. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. vii. 30 If the Cable bee well made, we say it is well 
laid. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 240 Those who 
were ashore made twice lay'd stu ff for rigging. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 281 A bridle cable was laid perfectly pliant. 
1839 Uke Diet. Arts 1070 The last part of the process of 
rope-making, is to lay the cordage. 1853 Ibid. II. 560 The 
manner of laying the yarns into ropes, 
b. intr. said of the rope. 

1796 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 485/1 Then., the top comes away 
from the swivel, .and the line begins to lay. 

38. trans. In immaterial sense: To fix the out- 
lines of, arrange, devise (a plan, plot, scheme) ; J to 
establish (a law), settle, lay down (a principle) ; 
f to draw up the plan of (a literary composition). 
To lay one's account : see Account sb. 15 . 

ii.. 0 . E. Chrott. an, 1086 (Laud MS.) He ssette mycel 
deorfri'5 & he kejde laga pserwifl, c 1430 Freemasonry 449 
Suehe ordynance at the semlile was layd. 159* Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 4 The plot i, laid. *6x6 B. Jonson Epigr., 
To weak Gamester in Poetry, I cannot for the stage a Drama 
lay, Txagick or Comick, 1644 Milton Jdgm. Baser Wks. 
1738 I. 87 If we retain our principles already laid. 1692 R. 
L’EstRANOE Fables, Li/e Aesop (1708) 8 Several Little 
Tales and Jests that I take to be neither well Laid, nor well 
put together. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Marcus v. 83 
His Design had been long laid, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) I. 401 The argument for it was laid thus. *838 
Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 56 His sell ernes also were more 
artfully laid. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N.Y.)VIII. 381 
When tiie conspiracy was laid to put Jesus to death, 
f b. gen. To contrive, arrange. Obs. 

*627 Donne Serin, v. (1640I 51 God had laid it so, that 
Moses should be setled this way. <2*677 Barlow Serin. Wks. 
*7*6 1. 62 Is it not great imprudence so to lay our business 
that any other matter shall thwart or thrust out devotion ? 
*713 Arbuthnot John Bull iii. ii, We have laid it so, that 
he is to be in the next room. 

C. intr, f To make arrangements or plans for 
(obs.) ; to plan, contrive, or intend to do something 
(now dial, and U. S.). (Cf. lay out, 56 f.) 

c 1450 Mi roar Saluacioun 2058 Saul laide for his dethe als 
for hys mortale enemy. 1573 Tusser Husb. lxvii, (18781 156 
Lay thou to saue, ..And then thou slialt enriched be. 1587 
Golding De Mornay xiv. (1617) 222 Mans mind can skill . . 
to lay earnestly for warre in seeking or enioying of peace. 
— Ovids Met. xti. 277 And what is wrought in all the 
world he leaies to vnderstand. *6ot Holland Pliny I. 413 
Men loue rather to haue plenty from their vines, than other- 
wise lay for the goodnesse thereof. *633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts , hi. T. it If he lay to please the one the other will be 
offended. 1648 Symmons Vind. Okas. /, 1*3 Mahomet layed 
to perpetuate his religion by introducing of ignorance, [etc.]. 
<2x825 Fqrby Voc. E. Anglia, Lay, to intend, to lay out, to 
lay a plan. Ex. ‘I lay to plough for turnips tomorrow’. 
1896 Boston (M&m. 1 Jrnl. 3 Dec. 4/3 Fitzsimmons evidently 
laying to get in right on jaw. 

39. f a. In OJi.: To direct (one’s steps), b. Naut. 
To lay one's (or a) course : see quots. 1867 , 1881 . 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen, 2400 (Gr.) Lastas le&don . , o 5 pset 
hie on Sodoman, weall stape bur^ wlitan meahton. 1669 
Stvrmv Mariner's Mag. 1. 18 The Wind will be Northerly, 
make ready to go about; we shall lay our Course another 
way. 1793 RENNKixin Phil. Trans, LXXXI1 I. too We were 
driven to the north of Scilly ; and were barely able to lay a 
course tbiough the passage between those islands and the 
Land's End. 1867 Smyth Sailor's \Vord-bk„ To lay ker 
course, to be able to sail in the direction wished for, however 
barely the wind permits it, 1881 Hamersly Naval Encyd. 
s.v., A ship lays her course when being close-hauled, the 
wind permits the desired course to be steered. 1890 w. F. 
Rar Mavgrove III. ix. 307 The steamer’s course was laid 
for Mlchipicoten. 

+ C, To apply or devote (one’s power, affection, 
possessions) to. Also const, into, Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26294 If,.pou haf oft-sith laid might His 
wrangwis liuelade for to right. 1340-70 A ti sounder 203 He 
had his liking ilaide ]>at Ladie too wedde. a 1400 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 357 5 if eny good man of ]>e town letj> his good 
to Je commune nede of jre town, 1627-77 Fei.th am A’ esolves 
1. 1. 1 He .. lays his heart into pleasures, and forgets the 
future. 


f 40. To set down in writing ; to put into, express 
or * couch ’ in (certain language or terms). Obs, 


C1330 A rth. ,5- Merl. 1288 (Kolbtng) Merlin to Blasi }>er 
meche seyd, pat Blasi al in writt leyd. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chrott. Wace (Rolls) 184 Als Geffrey in latyn sayd So 
Mayster Wace in frankis layd. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
2516 Phillis, Hir lettre..here & there in Ryme I haue it 
laide. ?<* 1400 A rth. ij- Merl. (Douce MS.) 1792 (Kolbing) 
In j>e Bruyt he hit layde. _ a 1631 Donne 6 Serin. (16341 ii. 6 
The phrase, .is thus conceived and layed, In our image and 
then, After our likenesse, 1682 Bunyan Holy War 215 
[The Charter] fairly engraven upon the doors thereof, and 
laid in Letters of Gold. 1714 Steele Lover No. 27 (1723) 
160 They . . carry a secret Instruction, in that they lay the 
Sense of the Author still closer in Words of his own. 1775 
De Lolme Eng. Const. 1. x. (1784) 99 In all writs, care 
must be taken that they be laid and formed according to 
their case. 

41. Art. a. To put upon a surface in layers ; 
to put or arrange (colours, t a picture) on canvas. 

*570 Baret A Iv. L 54 To laie colour on a picture. 
c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. ci, Truth needs no collour, with his 
collour fixt ; Beautie 110 pensell, beautie’s truth to lay. 1671 
Milton P. R. iv. 343 Their swelling Epithet es thick laid 
As varnish on a Harlots cheek. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
n. x. (1695) 71 The Pictures drawn in our Minds are laid in 
fading Colours. 1727 Boyer Fr. Did. s.v., To lay the 
Colours deep (in Painting), empater. 1781 Cowper Retire- 
ment 798 To teach the canvas innocent deceit, Or lay the 
landscape on the snowy sheet. 1859 Rusk in Two Paths 
App. iv. (1891) 259 In every given touch [of colour] laid on 
canvas. Ibid. 261 The refinement of work consists not in 
laying absolutely little colour, but in always laying precisely 
the right quantity. 

b. To lay a ground : to spread a coating over 
a surface, as a basis for colours. So in Photo- 
graphy, to lay the grain. 

*762-7* H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786I V. 141 
Blootelmg . . found out the application of the chisel for 
laying grounds, which much exceeded the roller. *839 
Penny Cycl. XI II. 94/2 Three processes are usually required 
in japanning; laying the ground, painting, and finishing. 
*854 Scopfhrn in Orr's Che. Sci., Chem. 90 The last 
[stage], technically called 1 laying the grain must be 
effected by hand. It consists in rubbing the surface of the 
plate in one direction , by means of a butler. 

42. To cover, sj read, or coat (with something), 
esp. by way of ornament (as in embroidery). 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1076 A robe of purpre. . it 
ful wel With 01 frays leyd was everydel. c 1400 Siege 
of Troy 135 (MS. Harl. 5251 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. 
LXXII. 15 There were sheldis gylt and leyd wyth ynde. 
C1440 Anc. Cookery in Housed. Ord. (1790) 433 Take 
a faire urthen pot, and lay hit well with splentes in the 
bothum, that the flessh neigh hit not. 1562-3 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 296 To the Painter for leyinge 
the Irons of the greale Postes in oyle and red leade iij*. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xix. 29 Softe wollie leaves, as it were 
layde with a certayne downe or fine cotton. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks { 1621) 832 Short cloakes laved with silver lace. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 80 Lathed and laid with Lime and 
haiie. 1820 Scott Mouast. iii. She is convent-bred, and can 
lay silk broidery. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 34 Black steel, 
Laid with gold tendrils. 1889 Froudg Chiefs of Duiiboy 
xxvi. 399 They . . dug a pit, and laid the bottom of it with 
thorns. 1891 Chamb. Jrnl. 5 Dec. 770/1 My bath-room is 
. .a part of the veranda laid with zinc, 

VII. 43. In intransitive uses, coinciding with 
or resembling those of Lie vP 
In the earliest examples the verb appears to be intransitive 
for reflexive or passive. Now (exc. in Nautical lang., 
see brit is only dialectal or an illiterate substitute for lie, its 
identity of form with the past tense of the latter no doubt 
accounting largely for the confusion. In the 17th and 18 th 
centuries, it was not app. regai ded as a solecism. (For lay 
in wait see Wait sb.) 

c 1300 Harrow. Hell 147 Sathanas,y bynde the, her shalt 
thou lay. O that come domesday. *3 . . Sir Beues 2643 
(MS. A.) }>ar he scliel leggen ay, Til hit come domes clai. 
a *400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 363 P l no man ne legge in lond 
ne in tenement, .pe whyle pe suquestre ys pare set. c *420 
Chron. Vilod, 3340 (Horstm.i pe chest . . In pe whyche pis 
blessud virgyn leyth y-closot inne. c 1489 Caxton Blan- 
chardynW. 195 His cheff standarde ouer thrawen and layng 
vpon the grounde. 1498 Will of Woodforde 1 Somerset Ho.), 
Where my wif legges. 1530 Palsgr. 605/2 It leyeth on my 
herte. I tell you as it lyeth on my herte, 1625 Bacon 
Ess,, Nature (Arb.) 363 Nature will lay buried a great 
Time, and yet reuiue, 1628 Earle Microcosm., Pretender 
to Learning (Arb.) 53 Some. .Folio, which, .hath laid open 
in the same Page this half yeere. 1662 J. Strype in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 179 At my first Coming, I laid alone. 
1665 Wood Life 25 Sept. (O. H. S.) II. 46 The lady of 
Castlemaine's two children began to lay at our house. Ibid. 
56 The books layd upon the booksellours' hands. 1736 
Butler Anal. it. vi. 23* The general Proof of natural 
Religion, .does, 1 think, lay Level to Common Men. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones 1. vi, The flame which had before 
laid in embryo now burst forth. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, 
(1834) IL 558 Eating when we are hungry, . . laying down 
when sleepy. 1794 J. Bidlake Poems 4 She., on the ground, 
to catch each sound would lay. 1818 Byron Ch. Uar. iv. 
clxxx, Thou..d.ishest him again to earth there let him 
lay. 1828 J. Raine St. Cuthbert 78 They found the vene- 
rable body., laying on its right side. 1890 Daily News 
13 Oct. 7/1 A large Danish boarlmund .. knocked a little 
boy.. down, laid on him, and bit him over the eye. 1900 
F, Anstev Brass Bottle vi. 80 ‘They're all layin' down on 
the road opposite our door.’ 

b. Naut. To put oneself in the position indi- 
cated by the accompanying phrase or adv., e.g. to 
lay at anchor, to lay by the wind. (See also lay 
along, lay by, lay in, lay out, etc. in branch VIII.) 
To lay on the oars, to cease rowing. 

1530 Palsgr, 605/1, I ley at anker, as a shyppe dothe, je 
ancre. 1549 Edw. VI Jrnl. (Roxb.) II. 227 Tnei laying at 
anker betc the French. *670 A. Roberts Adventures of 
T. S. 8 He commanded to lay by the Wind, until the Ships 
came within Call. 1830 Makryat Ring's Own xlvi, The 
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boats laid upon their oars. x88x Hamerrly Naval Ency cl. 
«.v., To lay is used (although incorrectly) in the sense of to 
go or come ; as lay forward, lay aft , lay down from aloft, 
lay out on the yards, etc. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 
1S1 Captains are saluted by laying on the oars (in other 
words ceasing to row). 

VIII. With adverbs in specialized uses. 

44. lay about. + a, irans. To surround, beset. 

14.. Arth. $ Merl. (Percy MS.) 2432 (Kiilbing), A 100 

Sarazens on a rowte Att once layd him all about. 1335 J. 
Proctor fVyat's Reh. 33 b, The lorde Aburgaueny and the 
shiriffe .. deuised to laye the countree aboute, that they 
[Wyat and others] mought not escape. 

t b. intr. To contrive, plan, take measures (to 
do something) ; to look out or make a search for. 

a i 5 i 8 Sylvester May den's Blush 66 Hee labours, and 
hee layes-about . . that dear Issue to exterminate. 1737 
Boyer /'V. Diet, s.v., To lay about, in order to get an Office, 
briguer, reckercker un Emploi. 1753 Shebbeare Lydia 
(1764) II. 176 She therefore laid about for a proper person 
to dispatch as an emissary to accomplish this design. 

+ c. To strike out with vigour; = to lay about 
one (32 e). Obs. 

[c 1330 A rth. (§- Merl. 2874 (KBlbing) About he leyd on so 
hard, pat his swerd brast atvo ] 1607 Rowlands Hist. Guy 
IVarwicke 29 He drew his sword, and laid about. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. ii. 799 But when his nut-brown Sword was 
out Couragiously he laid about. 

45. lay abroad, trims. To spread out; to set 
out for view ; to spread (a net). Obs. exc. arch . 

1330 Palsgil 601/1, I laye abrode clothes in the sonne to 
be ayred or dried. . . I laye abrode, as hunters or fysshers do 
their nettes. . . I laye abrode monay, or vessell, or bookes to 
be vewed, je mets ait large. 1535 [see Abroad adv. 1 c]. 
1570 Baret A hi. L 34 To late abroade hey in the sunne to 
dne. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v.xxiv. 
395 Hauing layed abroade these bones. 1883 R. W. Dixon 
Mono 1. xvi. 50 For he abroad capacious nets had laid. 

+ 46. lay along, a. tram. To stretch at full 
length (also, all along) ; hence, to lay low, prostrate; 
to destroy, overthrow, kill. 

1413, 1333, 1392, 1761 [see Along adv. 6]._ 1397 A. M. 
tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 35 b /i Shee is without all 
strength, cleane layed a-longe. 1559 Withals’ Diet. 62 b, To 
ouerthrow, lay along, and destroie, sterno. 1697 Dryden 
JEneui 1, 266 The Leaders first He laid along. 

b. intr. (Naut. : see 43 b.) Of a ship : To 
lean over with a side wind. (Cf. lie along.) 

1779 Barnard in Phil. Trans. LXX. 107 That leakage, 
washing from side to side, will cause the ship to lay along. 

+ 47. lay apart, tram. To put aside or away 
from one ; to omit purposely (to do something). 

1326 Tindale fas. i. 21 Wherfore laye a parte all filthynes 
[so 16x1]. c 1S30 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 52 All maters of the 
law layd for the tyme vtterly a part. 1563 Homilies 11. 
Rogation 1, Wee shall . lay apart to speake of the profound 
and unsearchable nature of Almighty God, rather acknow- 
ledging our weakenesse, then rashly to attempt [etc.]. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. j. Introd. 3 Lay now thy ..how apart. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, n. iv. 78 That you diuest your selve and lay 
apart The borrowed Glories, 

48. lay aside, trans. a. To put away from 
one’s person (as a garment, weapon, or the like) ; 
to put on one side. 

CX3S6 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 615 They moste .. 
leye a ly(e hir holinesse asyde As for the tyme. 1340 
Coverdale Fruitf. Less. To Rdr. (1593) A 4 b, The old Adam 
ought we to lay aside. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Condo, 
Seponere 4 condere, to lay aside and locke vp. 1393, 1611 
[see Aside 3]. 1781 D. Williams tr. Voltaire's Dram. Whs. 
II. 140 A father cannot lay aside the father. 1824-9 Landor 
I mag. Conv, Wks. 1846 I. 321 On entering the apartment of 
the women of your country, you lay aside both slipper and 
turban. 1849 Aytoun Poems, Buried Flower 18 r Death had 
laid a-ide his terror. 1890 Lippincott's Mag. May 63a The 
editor laid aside the last proof-sheet. 

b. To reject or dismiss from one’s consideration 
or action ; to abandon or postpone (a design), dis- 
continue (an occupation). 

1440 [see Aside 4]. 1470-85 Malory Arthur tv. xx. 145, 

I praye to god that he send yow honour and worship. A said 
the Knyghte I may laye that on syde. 1330 Palsgr. 603/1, 

I ley away, or I laye asyde my worke to toy ter. 1579 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.) To Gentlew. Lond. 60 When our good 
desires are once laide aside. 1607 [see Aside 4]. 1613 

Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 207 After sunne set, all this while 
the women lay aside their woTke. <2x713 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) 1 . 66 So the design of the rising was laid aside. 1766 
Brooke Fool of Quality (1792) I. 152 Laying Peter aside, 
who think you was the greatest hero among the moderns? 
X824 Mackintosh Sp. Ho. Comm. 1 June, Wks. 1846 III. 
417, I think myself entitled to lay aside . . the testimony of 
the coachman. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xxv. 237 
The burghers laid aside their revelries. 

+ c. To put out of the way, get rid of. Obs. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 275 Quhen he 
had pacifiet his cuntrey, layd asyde his aide enniniies [etc ]. 
1708 Swift Sent. Ch. Eng. Man Wks, 1755 II. 1. 77 When 
a prince was laid aside for male-administration. 1726731 
Tindal R apin’ s Hist. Eng. (1743) II.xvij. 110 To lay aside 
this troublesome Regent. 

d. To set apart for a purpose. ■ 

X7xi Addison Sped. No. 38 p 1, I intend to lay aside 
a whole Week for this Undertaking. 

e. pass. To be incapacitated for work by illness. 

1879 Shairp Burns 172 At this crisis his faithful wife was 

laid aside, unable to attend him. X90X Punch 3 Apr. 262/1 
More than once laid aside by break down of health. 

49. X»ay away, trans. a. = lay aside, a, b. 

a 1400 Ipomedon (KBlbing) 338/7 He laid a way his borne 
& his hunter clothes & armed him all in white. 1526 
Tindale Pleb. xii. x Lett vs.. laye a waye all that preseth 
vs doune, and the sinne that hangeth on vs. 1563-87 Foxe 


A. f M. (1596) 70/2 They were .. readie to laie awaie 
their armour and weapons. 1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. iv. 
(1612) 140 That passion, amongst all other, euen of wise men 
is last layed away. 1628 Hobbes Tkucyd. (18221 4 [ They] 
laid away. . the fashion of wearing linen coats. 1641 Chas. 1 
in Rnshw. Hist. Coll. m. (1692) I. 437 That laying away 
all disputes, you go on chearfully and speedily for the 
Reducing of Ireland. 1845 Longf. Belfry of Bruges, Curfew 
ii. 4 The book is completed, And closed, like the day ; And 
the hand that has written it Lays it away, 
b. To bury. ? U. S. 

1883 M. E. Wilkins in Harper's Mag. Mar. 594/r It was 
hardly six months since my poor sister was laid away. 

50. lay by. a. irans. = lay aside, 48 a, b; 
falso — lay aside, 48 c. 

1439 in Rymer Feeder a (1710) X. 727/2 That Matiere 
.. was so lightly laide by at Arras and noon Inclination 
shewed therto. <11583 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 6 He 
must . . laye by his proofe as vntrue. 1399 Shaks. Much 
Ado v. i. 64, I am forc’d to lay my reuerence by. 1644 
Mi lton A reop. (Arb.) 38 Leaving it to each ones conscience 
to read or to lay by. 1674 Ray Collect. Words , Prepar. 
Tin 123 The cinder or slag .. they take off with a shovel 
and lay it by. x68x Drydf.n A is. y Achit. 507 These 
were for laying honest David by On principles of pure good 
husbandry. 1709 Steele Taller So. 47 p 7, 1 shall therefore 
lay by my Drama for some Time. 1736 Lediard Life 
Marlborough I. 118 It was Pity that so able a Man., 
should be laid by, as useless and forgotten. 1781 Cowper 
Conversat. 670 It views the truth with a distorted eye, 
And either warps or lays it useless by. 1798 Landor Gebir 
1. 31 His buckler and his corslet he laid by. 1867 J. B. Rose 
tr. Virgil’s sEneid 23 3 Lay by your v> oated tasks. 

b. To put away in store; to store up; to save 
(money). Also absol. 

1786 Burns To Auld Mare xvii, A heapit stimpart, I’ll 
reserve ane Laid by for you. 1823 New Monthly Mag. 
XVI. 312 Of her twelve hundred a-year, she regularly lays 
by two-thirds. 1853 Lytton My Novel iv. v, It is a great 
sum,, .but I will lay by, as you aie kind enough to trust me. 
1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 501 Persons who had 
laid by money would rather put it into the Bank. 1873 
H. Spencer Stud. Social, xv. 367 Few of them lay by in j 
anticipation of times when work is slack. 

c. To put away for future disposal or for safety. 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiv. (1S40) 239, I perceived .. two 

miserable wretches dragged from the boats, where, it seems 
they were laid by, and were now brought out for the 
slaughter. 1821 Keats Isabella lii, She wrapped it tip ; and 
for its tomb did choose A garden-pot, wherein she laid it by. 
1893 field 25 Feb. 297/3 She has not been put afloat yet, 
but is laid by till open weather sets in. 

d. pass. To be ‘ laid aside ’ by illness (cf. 48 e). 

1782 Macqueen in Med. Common. I. 60 They are. .seized 

with a Catarrh . . , which rages so fast that in twenty- four 
hours, every individual . . is .. laid by. 1823-80 Jamieson, 
To Lay. By. 1. To overdo, to make unfit for work ;. .2. To 
be confined by ailment; as, ‘He’s laid by’. x88p Mrs. 
Comyns Carr Marg. Maliphant I. xii. 237 Father is often 
laid by, and unable to go round the farm. 

e. intr. (Naut . ) == lay to (58 c). 

1697 Land. Gaz. No. 3287/3 They all laid by a considerable 
time, and then making Sail stood to the Westward. 1741 
S. Speed in Buccleuc/i MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 395 
Their not hoisting their colours.. and.. not laying by for us. 

51. Lay down, trans. 

a. To put (something that one is holding or 
carrying) down upon the ground or any other sur- 
face ; to put off, discard (a garment, armour). To 
lay down (one's) arms : to surrender. 

c 1203 Lay. 5070 Leie a-dun bin haere scrud & }iinne rede 
sceld, and jpi sper longe. a 1300 Cursor M. 3296 Mi hemes 
dun lieir did 1 lai. c 1375 • <iC - Leg. Saints 1. 1 Petrus ) 224, 

I did as myn moder sakle, In be corn niyn howk doun lade, 
and bad it do bat do sulde I. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 
163 Lay doun thy swerd, and I _wil myn alswa 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 423 That with al spede they laye dowhe 
theyr weapons, and devise some meanes of concorde. 1659 
D. Pell Impr Sea 451 note, They laid down their arms, 
and put on mourning. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixvii, 
She laid down the cup of tea. 1890 T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. 
142 Eighteen thousand French soldiers laid down their arms 
to the raw army that had defeated them at Baylen. 

b. To resign, relinquish (office, power, dignity, 
hopes, etc.; + also absol. >= to retire from office, 
etc.); +to discard, cease to bear (a name), dis- 
continue, ‘ drop ’ (a custom, fashion) ; + to give 
up the wearing or use of. 

ci 205 Lay 2037 pa leodene. .leiden adun bene noma, & 
Trinouant heo nemneden. 13.. Sir Tristr. 11S7 Tristram 
he gan doun lain, And seyd tramtris he hi?t. ax 450 Knt. 
de la 7<>wr(i868) 62 Ladyes. .that, .hadde highe homes, the 
whiche the holy man beganne to reprove, and yeue diuerse 
ensaumples to make hem to be layde doun. 15. . in Dun- 
bar's Poems (1893) 327 In hairt be blytht and lay all dolour 
doun. 1577^ Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) 1. 236 Horne 
in windows is quite laid downe in euerie place. 1011 Speed 
Hist. Gt.Brit. ix. xiii. (1623) 752 Those consultations of the 
Laide were laide downe. 1682 Lun hell Brief Rel. (1857) 
1. 176 There is a discourse, .that the loid chanceller will Fay 
down, and be succeeded by the lord cbeif justice Pemberton. 
1697 Dkyhen /Ends xi. 473 What Hopes you had in Dio- 
mede, lay down. 1714 Addison Sped. No. 556 T 1 Upon 
laying down the Office of Spectator, a 1713 Burnet Ozvit 
Time (1724) I. 461 They [the clergy] seemed now to lay 
down all fears and apprehensions of Popery. 1720 De Foe 
Capt, Singleton 'xiii. (1840) 226 It was a good retreat for 
those that were willing to leave off, and lay down. 1778 
Johnson Let. to Boswell 3 July, He has laid down his coach, 
and talks of making more contractions of his expense, 1826 
■ Scott IVoodst. vii, Will he lay down his power? 

e. To place in a recumbent or prostrate position. 
Often ref. (+ in early use conjugated with to be). 
+ Also, to bring to bed of a child (cf. 2 above). 


la 1223 A ncr. R. 288 Hwon pe heorte . ,lei <5 hire salt adune- 
ward, & buhS him ase he bit.] <1x250 Old Kent. Serrn. in 

0. E. Misc. (1872) 32 Ure lord was i-leid him don to slepe, 
<1x300 Cursor M, 15675 Ful buxumli he laid him don apon 
bat erth bare. <1430 Merlin 88 She is now leide down in 
hir bedde of a chiide male. 1481 C’axton Reynard xxxvii. 
(Arb.) 104 Tho wente he and leyd hym doun vnder a tre in 
the grasse. 1535 Coverdale Ac. iv. 8 Therfore wil I laye 
me downe in peace, & take my rest. 1613 Shaks. Lien. VI If, 

1. iii. 40 The slye whorsons Haue got a speeding tricke to lay 
downe Ladies. X78X-3 Cowper Alex. Selkirk 50 The sea- 
fowl is gone to her nest, The beast is laid down in his lair. 
1791 — Odyss. x. 64 Around my head Winding my mantle, 
[ 1 ] Jay’d me down below. 1816 Woi.ff, Burial Sir J, Moore 
29 Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

d. To put down (money) as a wager or a pay- 
ment ; + to pay (a debt). 

14.. Lydg. London Lyckpeny, Lay down your sylver, and 
here you may speede. 1464-3 Manners § Iiousek. Exp. 
Eng. (Roxb. 1841) 487 Paid to Robart Klerke that he 
leid doune, xijrf. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 246 b, 
Besydes those . . Dukates, whyche he hathe alreadye de- 
fray de [he] shall laye downe as muche more at Venise. 
1583 Hollyband Cantpo di Fior 137 What shall we laye 
downe? What shall we slake? ? 1623 Donne Lett. (1651) 
230 He writ to me that 8 1 would discharge him, and that 
M r Selden would lay down half, a 1640 Massinger Very 
Woman 11. i, I have dope nothing . . that may Justly claim 
A title to your friendship ; and much less Laid down the 
debt which.. not I but mankind Stands bound to tender. 
1692 R. L’Estrange Fables, Life of AEsop (1708) 13 Lay 
down the Money upon the Nail, and the Business is done. 

e. To sacrifice (one’s life). 

x6xx Bible John x. 15, xv. 13. 1781 Cowpf.r Expostul. 
536 To waste thy life in arms or lay it down In causeless 
feuds. 1862 Temple Bar VI. 190 Ready .. to lay down 
fortune, freedom, and perhaps life itself, for their sake. 

f. +'lo put down, overthrow (obs.). Also Naut. 
of wind or sea : To make (a vessel) lie on her side. 

e 1205 Lay. 551 A londe & a watere lie heom adun leaide. 
<2x225 Leg. Hath. 773 Jef me is ileuet purh mi leoue laueid 
for to leggen ham adun. 1340 Hampolb Pr. Cause. 4415 
He [Antichrist] sal drawe til hym bathe lered and lewed, 
And crysten law sal be doun layde. C1380 Wyclif Wks. 
(1880) xo Lest here ypocrisie be parceyued and here wyn- 
nynge and worldly fame leid a-doun. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 237 Foure bowsand of Spartanes fil uppon hem 
and leyde adoun and RI0U3 of hem Jiredayes to gidres. 1745 
P. Thomas Jr til, Anson’s Voy. 24 A raging Sea took us., 
with that Violence that it. .laid down the Ship in a Manner 
quite on her Side. 

g. To construct (roads, railways, ships). Also 

to lay down a keel. 

1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1127 Levelling instrument 
. .intended . .for laying down railroads and highways. 1884 
Leeds Mercury 15 Nov. 6/6 It is not. .intended to laydown 
any new ironclads at present. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. 
240 Brunei laid down the Great Western. 1897 Daily News 
23 Jan. 3/5 Her keel will be laid down in the course of a 
week or two. 

h. . To establish, formulate definitely (a principle, 
rule) ; to prescribe (a course of action, limits, etc.). 

To laydown the law : to declare what the law<witli regard 
to something) is; hence collog. to make dogmatic state, 
inents, esp. in argument. 

X493 Festiall (W. de W. 1496) xb, Holy chirche leyth 
downe songes of melody as Te deum lau. Gloria in excelsis. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1623) 63, I have determined 
. . under this Narratoty . . title to lay downe my limits. 1628 
Earle Microcosm ., Medling Man (Arb.) 89 Hee layes you 
downe a hundred wild plots, all impossible things. 1676 
Glanviu, Ess, iii. 13 Laying down Rules for solving some 
Cubick and BiquadratickKquations. 1712 Berkeley Pass. 
Obed. § 16 If the criterion we have laid down be true. 
<1x7x3 Burnet Own Time (1724) L 273 He assured him he 
would pay the debt: But did not lay down any method 
of doing it. 1762 Foote Orators 1. i, 1 tell thee what, 
Ephraim, if thee can’st but once learn to lay down the 
law, there’s no knowing what thee may’st rise. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I. 238 We may now he allowed to lay 
down the law of redress against public oppression. 1843 
McCulloch Taxation \. iv. (185a) 127 It may be safely laid 
down that at all times a considerable number of occupiers of 
land are losing by their business, i860 Tyndall G 7 «f. 11. xv. 
308 He laid down the conditions of the problem with perfect 
clearness. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. xviii. 205 She 
endeavoured to., lay down for herself a line of conduct. 
1883 Mrs. C. Praed Affinities 1 . ix. 206 He was in the 
midst of an argument, . . and was laying down the law in 
this fashion. 

i. To set down or mark out (a plan) on paper; 
to delineate; + to describe (a geometrical figure). 

X669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. l 31 How to lay down a 
Triangle in a Circle. Ibid. v. 6 After you have taken the 
Angles . . You must Protract or lay down the Figure. 1697 
Dampif.r Voy. 1. xvi. 448 Many shoals ., that are not laid 
down in our Drafts. X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 99, 1 was 
.. laying down the measures of the rock upon paper. ^ 18x7 
Scott Search after Happiness iii, If Rennell has it not, 
you’ll find, mayhap, The isle laid down in Captain Sindbad's 
map. 1833 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1, 101 A map on 
which the drains of each field are laid down, 1890 _T. F. 
Tour Hist. Eng. 292 He now laid down clearly the island 
groups of the North Pacific, 

+ j. To put down in writing ; to treat of. Obs. 
1583 Stubbes A nat. Abus. it. (1882) 67, I will laye downe 
vnto you some such corruptions and abuses, as seeme to be 
inormous. 1634 W, Wood New Eng. Prosp. To Rdr., I have 
laid downe the nature of the Countrey, without any partiall 
respect unto it. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 131 , 1 have laid 
down some of my thoughts about this word. They that go 
down. X756 Johnson Observ. St, Affairs Wks.1787 X. 145 
It is then a proper time. . to lav down with distinct particu- 
larity what rumour always huddles in general exclamations, 
or perplexes by undigested narratives. 

+ k. To lay down by : to consider together with. 

*6x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. iii. § 15 Lay down by those 
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pleasures and benefits the fearful and dangerous thunders 
and lightnings, ..with other inconveniences, and then there 
will be found no comparison between the one and the other. 

l . To ‘run and fell’ (a seam); to trim, em- 
broider. Oh. or arch. 

1611 Cotgr., Rentraire, to lay in, or lay downe, a seame. 
ei6 so Johnnie Armstrong vi. in Child Ballads (1889) III. 
369 Ye shall every one have a velvet coat, Laid down with 
golden laces three, 1820 Scott Monast. xtv, A scarlet 
cloak, laid down with silver lace three inches broad. 

m. Agric. To convert (arable land) into pasture ; 
to put under grass, etc. Const, in, to, under, with. 

i 6 o 3 in N. Riding Rec. (1884) I. 122 For converting and 
laying down of 60 acres of arrable land in pasture. 1743 
R. Maxwell Set. Trans. 52 It_ is a prodigious Error to 
overcrop Ground, before laying it down with Grass-seeds. 
1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1.88 Seeds for laying down arableland 
to grass. 1844 Jrnt. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 64 The land is 
laid down with red or white clover. 1843 Ibid. ti. 446 This 
ground was laid down with oats and grass. Ibid. VI. 11, 528, 
14 acres laid down under gorse. 1879 Escott England 1 . 59 
Much of this land has been newly laid down to grass. 

n. To store (wine) by putting it away in cellars. 

1838 Dickers Nich. Nick, xxxvii, ‘That was laid down, 

when Mr. Linkinwater first come, that wine was’. 1878 
Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. xv. (1S87) 108 A generous 
flow of port, of which every respectable Briton then kept 
a cellar, carefully labelled and laid down years before. 

+ 0. To cause to subside ; to pacify, appease. Oh. 
*363 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 19 b, For who can aflinne 
from whence it [wind] was raysed, or where it is laid downe ? 
1628 Earle Microcosm., High-Spirited Man (Arb.) 92 A 
man quickly fired, and quickly laid downe with satisfaction. 

p. Printing. * To put pages on the stone for 
imposition ’ (Jacobi Printer's Vocab. 1888). Also 
(see second quot.). 

1823 Hansard Typographia 411 Having disposed, or ‘laid 
down the pages in this right order. Ibid. 769 To lay down 
a gathering, is to place the several heaps, with their signa- 
tures following each other, upon benches or forms of a proper 
height. 

q. To deposit and fix (a coating). 

*839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 95/1 The composition, which is 
elastic and very flexible, may be immediately laid down 
upon the japanned surface. 

r. Sporting slang. To lay himself (or simply 
lay) down to his -work : of a horse, etc., to put all 
his strength into a race. 

1885 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 63 The mare . . 
understood the signal, and, as an admirer said, ‘she laid 
down to her work'. 1893 Illmtr. Sport. y Dram. News 
20 May 375/1 He never seemed to fairly lay himself down 
to his work, and. .Thomas won as he liked. 

52 . Lay forth. + a. To stretch out in a prostrate 
position ; to bring out and display openly. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1840 (Horstm.) For alle thyng as 
fertile redy j>erto y-leyde. C1430 Hymns Virg. 76 Now 
mote y leie for)> my necke, For deep his swerd out hah 
laupe. 1533 Coverdale 1 Marc. iii. 48 They, .layde forth 
the bokes of the lawe. 1590 Spenser P, Q. i. In trod 2 
Lay forth out of thine everlasting scryne The antique 
rolles, where they lye hidden still. 1630 in Descr. Thames 
(1758) 65 No Fisherman . . shall at any Time hereafter ship 
their Draw-Nets ..into their Boats, before such time as 
they have laid forth all their whole Net. 1667 Milton 
P L. iv. 259 Grots and Caves.. ’ore which the mantling 
Vine Layes forth her purple Grape. 

, fb. To put or bring forward in argument or 
the like ; to expound ; to make patent ; to expose. 
Also rejl. to expatiate Upon. 

£1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 115 Many a subtil 
resoun forth they leyden. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades 
(1592) 1, I will .. laie foorth vnto you.. those things which 
a godly man ought to think. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts , 
N. T. tgi Those wonderful mercies of God w ,h haue been 
now laid forth unto you. 1663 J. Spencer Vnlg. Proph. Pref,, 
The present Undertaking to lay forth the impostures wrapt 
up in this.. instance of Enthusiasm. 1692 R. L Estrange 
Fables xiii. (1708) 16 [The Fox] lays himself forth upon the 
Gracefulness of the Raven’s Person [etc.]. 

+ e. To spend, expend, lay out. Obs. 

1384 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 16 Item laid forth® by the said 
churchwardens, the xxvij day of June for fewer lams, 
vjj. ij d. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 318 She shall 
not . . lay up treasure fur the inriching of herselfe but shall 
distribute it rather and lay it forth for the benefit of Gods 
Saints. 1649 Liberties y Customes o/Myners C, He shall 
pay 42. for the twelve mens dinners, and the Barmaster to 
lay forth the mony. 

d. ? To spread out with a view to ornament; 
to deck, array. Now dial. Cf. lay out (56 j). 

*636 Artif. Handsom. 115 How do they exclaime ,. 
against braiding or laying forth, and powdering, or colour, 
ing their hairs? 2868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Laid 
out. Laid forth , Decked out, arrayed, ‘got up’. 

63 . Lay in, a. irons. See simple senses and 
IN. f To lay in an oar, mentioned as an accom- 
paniment of setting sail; also absol, (in quot. 13 . .). 
To lay in the oars : to unship them. 
e 1300 Havclok 718 Sane dede he leyn in an ore, And drou 
him to )>e heye se, 13., E.E.AUii. P. C. 106 pay layden 
in on laddeborde & pe Iofe Wynnes. *483 Caxton Chas, 
Gt. 37 At the moment when the thorne was drawen fro 
the crowtie he took hys syght, and wlian it was layed in 
ageyn he recouuerd his heeryng. a 1592 Greene Geo. 
a Greene (1599) E4, [Shoemaker speaks in the road] Stay 
till I lay in my Tooles. it69 i Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) C ccb, Levtrrame t Unship the oars ! the order to the 
rowers to lay in their oars. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Lay in the oars, unship them from the rowlocks, and place 
them fore and a« in the boat, 

b. To place in store; to provide oneself with a 
stock of. Also said of ‘taking in’ food; hence 


absol. to feed vigorously (now vulgar). fAlso 
occas. to put stores into, stock (a place). 

1379 Tomson Calvin’s Serin. ’Tim. 297/2 If a man bee 
giuen to quaffing and laying in, he careth not. .howe other 
be prouided for. 1623 Bacon Ess., Plantations (Arb.) 532 
And to be Laid in, and Stored vp, and then Deliuered out 
in Proportion. 1662 Guknall Chr. m Arm. (16691 308/2 
We see in a Town besieged, though it be well laid in with 
Com . . what straits they are soon put to. 1677 Lady 
Chaworth in Hist. MSS. Comm. 12 tk Rep. App. v. 37, 
I have laid you in some beare. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
y P. 246 They observe this Maxim, Always to lay in 
Ballast, they eating heartily. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 131 
P 3 A great Magazine of Wines that he had laid in before 
the War. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 589 The 
rustic Jacobites were laying in arms. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xvi. xi. (1872) VI. 277 So soon as we have horses, it will 
not appear strange that we lay-in a little hay. 2889 ‘ Rolf 
Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms vii, Then.. the eggs 
and bacon — my word ! how Jim did lay in. 

f e. To put in (a claim). Also absol. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 123 The County of 
Tripoli's layd in for himselfe, that he was discended from 
Raymund of Tholous. 2710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 3 
P 2 After this short preface by which. .1 lay in my claim to 
be a Politician, 1 shall enter on my discourse. _ 1734 N. 
Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1870) IV. 842 There is a new 
Church erected at the South end of Boston and they are 
laying in for Mr. Brown. 1747 Mem. Nutreb. Crt. I. x. 169 
She applied^to the. then acting ministers, laying in her claim 
to her principality. 

f d. intr. To scheme or exert oneself to do 
something. To lay in for : to make one’s object, 
lay oneself out for, exert oneself to gain. Obs. 

1399 Sir E. Sandys Enropm Speculum (1629) 178 There is 
scant any office or estate can fall void, but they lay in by 
all meanes to get into it. 2642 Rogers Naamau 502 If 
thou lay in for faith, come with an heart empty of other 
thoughts. 2682 Dryden Abs. y Achit. To Rdr., If I happen 
to please the more moderate sort, I shall be sure of . . the 
best judges . . And I confess I have laid in for those, by 
rebating the satire . . from carrying too sharp an edge. 

e. trans. {Agric.). To enclose or reserve (a 
meadow) for hay. Cf. 60 b (b). 

1600 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1816) IV. 228/1 ] 2 att all persones 
quha hes teillit . . ony pairt . , of his maiesteis . . or vtheris 
commounteis .. That they within ?eir & day ,, lay in the 
samyn commounteis agane. 2727 Cowell's Law Diet. s.v. 
Fakatura , Meadows hay'd, or laid in fer Hay. 2831 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. XII. n. 387 The proportion of hay is not great, 
the meadows are ‘ laid in’ in. April and May. 

f. Gardening. ( a ) To place in position (the 
new wood of a trained tree). ( 3 ) (See quot. 1898.) 

2802 W. Forsyth Treat. Fruit-trees 31 It is too common 
a practice to lay-in the shoots at full length. 1890 Black- 
more Kit III. xiv. i85,_ I can lay a tree in straight enough, 
but I am out of my line telling things. 1898 Wright & 
Dewar Johnson's Gardeners Did 548/2 Laying-in is a 
gardener’s term for training the branches of espaliers and 
wall-trees. Laying-in-by-the-heels is his mode of describing 
a plant's having the roots roughly buried in the soil for 
some temporary purpose. 

g. Printing. (See quot.) 

2683 Moxon Printing 383 When the Press-man lays Sheets 
on the Tympan, it is stiled Laying in Sheets. 
f ll. ? To put (hounds) into cover. Obs. 

2733 Somerville Chase it. 150 Here, Huntsman, bring . . 
all thy jolly Hounds, And calmly lay them in. 

i. To paint (a picture or some of its parts) in 
the first unfinished stage. 

2676 Beale Pocket 6k. in H. Walpole Vertne's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) III. 133 Moneys paid my son Barth, for work, 
laying in the draperys of his mother's pictures. 2784 
J. Barry in Led. Paint, vi. (1848) 223 Painting upon a 
darkish ground.. will.. tend to. .destroy the purity. .of all 
your lighter tints, particularly if you do not employ a great 
body of colour in the laying them in. 1839 Sala Gas-light 
y D. ii. 24 The whitewasher . . is summoned to ‘ lay in * the 
great masses of colour. 2886 Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 4/2 An 
artist ‘laid in ’ a picture for an amateur, who muddled on 
with it for awhile and got it accepted at the Academy, but 
the artist who had laid the picture in was himself rejected. 

+ j. To lay (a cloth) ; = sense 35 b. Obs. 
t 2788 G. Colman Jr. Ways y Means i. i, The cloth is laid 
in for breakfast. 

1 To ‘ run and fell ’ (a seam). Obs. 

2612 [see Sr 1]. 

l . To deliver, * get in ’ (a blow) ; to shed, * turn 
on’ (tears). 

2809 Malkin Gil Bias 11, ii. p 5 Jacintha was by his bed- 
side, laying in her tears by wholesale. Ibid, vii. i. r 9, 
I had no sooner laid in this home stroke [etc.]. 1863 

Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. xiii. (1872) VI. 107 A sharp brush 
of fighting; not great in quantity, hut laid-in at the right 
moment. 

m. To discontinue working (a colliery). 

1846 M. A. Richardson Local Historians' Table-bk. V. 
78 Several collieries having been laid in this day. 2896 
Daily News 28 Sept. 7/5 The miners at Haswell Colliery, 
county Durham, finished bringing their gear to bank on 
Saturday, and the pits are now laid in. 

II. intr. {Naut.) To come in from the yards 
after reefing or furling, (Cf. lie in.) 

2860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech, 46 The outside men 
will lay out and unclamp the booms,, .then lay in again. 

54 . Lay off. fa. trans. To take off, take 
away ; to put off or remove from oneself. 

c 239* Marlowe Massacre Paris (? 1600) B 4, Thou traitor 
Guise, lay of thy bloudy hands l 2638 tr. Tasso s A mint a 
1. 1. B 4 Stay for me till I haue in yon fresh fount Layd off 
the sweat and dust that yesterday I soyld me with. <x 2632 
Donne Serin, lxxxviii. IV. 121 S‘. Gregory says that the 
Soul had bud off. . all outward ornaments. 2727 Boyer Fr. 
Did, s.v., To lay off a Garment, quitter un habit. 


ft). Naut. To steer (a ship) away from the shore. 
Also intr., to remain stationary outside a harbour. 

1620 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 52 Lay her a hold, a hold, set her 
two courses off to Sea againe, lay her off. 1782 Jefferson 
Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 291 Eight of them had got over the bar, 
and many others were laying off. 

e. To mark or separate off (plots of ground, etc.) ; 
to plot out land in some way or for some purpose. 

1748 Washington Jrnl, 30 Mar., This Morning Vegan our 
Intended business of Laying oflf] Lots. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. iri. vi. (ed. 2) 400 Laying off land, after a very 
few crops of corn, into grass for pasture. 2793 J. Phillips 
Hist. Inland Navig. 357 The partial hand of nature has 
laid off America upon a much larger scale than any other 
part of the world. 2802 A. Ranken Hist. France 1 . 442 
They, .directed that the streets should be laid off obliquely. 
2847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VlJI. 11. 370 Care must be taken 
..to layoff the land in broad fiats. 2890 Harper's Mag. 
Nov. 870/2 Laying parterres off in fanciful designs with 
little shells. 

d. To ‘set off’ (distances) upon a surface. 

2797 Encycl. Brit, (ed.3) X V 1 1 . 393/2 Lay off the dimensions 
of the waste rail found in the table ; and. .draw a line [etc.]. 
2830 Ruskin Perspective xvii. 79 The dividing points .. 
will lay off distances on the retiring inclined line. 1882 
Minchin UmpL Kinemat. 2 By laying off the different 
times along Ox. 

e. Shipbuilding. To transfer (plans) from tbe 
paper in the full size on the floor of the mould-loft. 

2863P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 139 The chief draftsman 
and his assistants ‘lay off’, or draw all the lines on the 
mould-loft floor, to the full size. 2893 Field 23 Feb. 297/2, 
1 . advise that the boat be ‘ laid off’ at full size and batten- 
faired. 

f. dial, and U.S. To discontinue ; to discontinue 
the working of; to dismiss (a workman), usually 
temporarily. Also intr., to take a rest. 

2841 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II. 11. 181 It is removed at 
intervals, chiefly in frost, when ploughing is laid off. 2868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss , Laid off. applied to a person 
who from illness or other disablement is incapable of work- 
ing as usual. 2888 Daily News 17 Sept. 2/7 One of the 
leading works in the district at Darlington has been laid off 
by a strike. 2892 Nation (N Y.) 25 Aug. 135/2 To give 
notice of intention to ‘ lay off ’ any hands in their employ. 
1897 W. D. Howells Landlord at Lion's Head 65 When 
the husbands come up Saturday nights, they don’t want to 
go on a tramp Sundays. They want to lay off and rest. 

55 . Lay on., a. trans. To impose (an injunc- 
tion, penalty, tax) ; f to bestow (a name) upon. 
(In early use -with dative pronoun as in 19b.) 

2i. . O. E. Chron. an 1052 (Laud MS.) pe folc geald heom 
swa my cel swa hi heom on leaden, r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 31 
BluSehche he wule herkein pet he preost him iei 5 on. c 2230 
Gen. y Ex 3994 Sal ic non wurd mu3en forS-don, Vten Sat 
god me leiS on. c 1450 Lonelich Merlin 988 (Kiilbing) 
What name they scholden leyn hym vppon. 2813 Gentl. 
Mag. May 429/2, I think laying on a tax would greatly 
enrich the public purse. 2833 Act 3 y 4 Will. IV, c . 46 § 64 
The meeting is for the purpose of laying on an assessment. 
2882 Gardiner & Mullinger Study Eng \ Hist. 1. x, 185 
Charles I had used the special powers entrusted to him.. to 
lay on ship-money. 

b- intr. To deal blows -with vigour; to make 
vigorous attack, assail. (Formerly often with 
dative pronoun denoting the object of attack.) 

c 2205 Lay. 13708 Mid sweovde legge 5 heom on. a 2223 
Juliana 17 LeggecJ on se luSerliche on hire leofliche lich, 
c 2330 A rth. y Merl. 8445 1 Kalbing) H e laid on wifi schourge 
and bad hir go. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1533 Lokeap pat 30 
legge hem an & sle)> hem a-doun wyb my?t . a 2420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 1102 He dremeth theeues comen in And 
on his cofres knokke, & leye on feste. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. eexliv. (1482) 299 Our men of armes .. leyde on with 
stakes. 2330 Palsgr. 601/2 Laye on, lay on upon the jade. 
2398 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. i. viii. (1622) 14 They . . laide 
them on with stripes. 2603 Shaks. Macb. v, viii. 33 Lay on 
Macduffe, And damn’d be him, that first cries hold, enough. 
2693 Dryden Juvenal in. 11697 68 Answer, or answer not, 
tis all the same : He lays me on, and makes me bear the 
blame. 2698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife iv. iii, He came at us.. 
"Njlaid us on with a great quarter-staff. 2836 Marry at 
Mtash, Easy xii, The pleasure of thrashing his enemy. . was 
quite enough— and he laid well on. 2843 Macaulay Lays 
Auc. Rome. Lake Regillns xxvii, I will lay on for Tuscu- 
lum, And lay thou on for Rome 1 2882 Freeman in Stephens 
Life y Lett. (1895) II 267, I fancy people will lay on more 
zealously for either of the extremes. 


vigorously. . Also to lay it on (in quot. _/$•.). 

a I 4 aoOctovian 2061 Ley on strokes with good empryse. 
24. . Libeaus Desconus 2056 (Kaluza) Ley on strokes swifte. 
2622 Beaum. & Fl. K ing No K ing 1 v. ii. (2619) 33 You haue 
paid me equal!, Heavens, And sent my owne rod to correct 
me with . . Lay it on, Justice, till my soule melt in me. 2636 
Baxter Reformed Pastor iii. i, We disgrace them to the 
utmost, and lay it on as plainly as we can speak. 173a 
Fielding Mock Doctor viii, Those blows .. which I was 
ohhg a to have the honour of laying on so thick upon you. 
2892 Field 26 Nov. 799/3 A stirrupleatber well laid on. 

fd. intr. To set oneself vigorously {to do some- 
thing). 

2587 Turbp.rv. Trag. T. (2837) 38 The hungrie dogs,.. 
■Layde on as fast her fieshye flankes to teare. 

e. To lay {it) on : + {a) to be lavish in expense 
{obs.) ; {b) to pile on the charge for goods, etc. 

2390 Marlowe Edw. II (i 59 8) E 4, Thou shalt haue 
crownes of vs t’out bid the Barons; And, Spenser, spare 
them not, lay it on. 2606 Shaks. Tr. y Cr. 1. it. 224 There’s 
no lescing, laying on, tak’t off, who [w]ill as they say, there 
be hacks. 2610 — Temp. in. ii. 160, 1 would I could see 
this Taborer, He layes it on. 1612 Cotgr., C ocher sur la 
grosse tatlle, (as wee say) to lay it on, (take it off who as 
will ;) to spend, or borrow, exceeding much. 1622 Sir C. 


LAY, 


“LAY. 


Mountagu in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 239 
Here is. much preparations at this wedding for masks, .one 
of eight lords and eight ladies, whereof my cousin An Dudley 
on[e], and two from the Inner Courts, who the[y] say will 
lay it on. 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet, s.v., I had a good Fortune, 
and laid on to some Tune, as long as it lasted. 

f. To apply a coat of (paint, varnish, etc.) to 
a surface. Hence in phr. to lay (if) on thick , with 
a trowel , to be excessive in flattery, eulogy, etc. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. ii. 112 Well said, that was laid on 
with a trowell. 1601 — Twel. N. 1. v. 258 Tis beauty truly 
blent, whose red and white. Natures owne sweet, and 
cunning hand laid on. 1611 — Wint. T. v. iii 49. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 7'rav. 379 Pulverized Gold lay’d 
on with gumme. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 95/1 The colours 
are tempered with oil and varnish, and the metallic powders 
laid on with gold size. 1842-59 Gwilt Archit. § 2233 All 
the first coats of plastering are laid on with this tool. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 51 Dyers first prepare the white 
ground and then lay on the dye of purple. 1893 Lam Times 
XCIV. 452/1 It is nauseous to hear the adulation of Mr. 
Neville, who laid butter on with a spade. 

g. Agric. Of cattle: To ‘put on’, increase in 
(flesh) ; also absol. 

1807 Southey Espriella’s Lett. (1808) I. 58 All the fat 
being laid on, as graziers speak, anew. 1813 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon 229 This animal would lay on from the 
middle of May until the middle of November, about two 
score per quarter. 1840 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. I. 111. 333 
Well-bred sheep . . lay on flesh quick. 

h. Printing. To place the sheets of paper on 
the type to be printed. + Hence, to print an edition 
of (so many copies) ; intr. of a bookseller, ? to 
bespeak a number of copies from a printer (obs.). 

1576 in Stationers' Reg. (Arb.) II, 137 Licenced vnto him 
the praise offollie to print not ahoue xv 8 of any impression 
with this condicon that any of the cumpany may laie on 
with hi.n reasonablie at euery impression as they think 
good. 1583 Moxon Meek. F.xerc ., Printing 383 Lay on, 
a phrase used for the Number of Books to be Printed. 
Thus they say, There is 1000, 2000, 3000, &c. Laid on. 1849 
Chambers Inform. II. 720/1 No alteration has been made 
in the manner of ‘ laying on ’ the paper. 

i. To put (dogs) on the scent. Also tram/, in 
jocular use. Cf. 15 h. 

1655 Fullir Ch. Hist. m. iv. § 20 Such hounds are easier 
laid on, then either rated or hollowed off. 1861 Dickens 
Gt. Expect, xliii, How long we might have remained in 
this ridiculous position it is impossible to say, but for the 
incursion of three thriving farmers — laid on by the waiter 
1 think — who came into the coffee-room. 1861 Thackeray 
Four Georges iv. (1862) 186 But now I am ashamed to 
mount and lay good dogs on, to summon a full field, and 
then to hunt the poor game. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bob. 68 
Bring the dog here and lay him on. 1879 Sala Paris Her- 
self Again I. xvii. 276 The oldest waiters . . had seemingly 
been 1 laid on * to attend on the guests. 1891 Field 7 Nov. 
696/2 No horsemen got forward with the stag before the 
hounds were laid on. 

■f j. To trim, embroider. Cf. lay down (51 1). 
1563-83 Foxe A. M. II. 2047/1 His lerkin was laid on 
with gold lace faire and braue. 

k. To provide for the supply of (water, gas, etc.) 
through pipes from a reservoir. 

1853 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 153 The water being 
laid on distributed itself beautifully and evenly over the 
surface. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 319 
Water in large quantities must be laid on in pipes. 

50. lay out. a. tram. To extend at length ; 
to take out and expose to view, to the air, etc. ; to 
spread out in order ; to lay so as to project outwards. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 778 He layd owt a lang neke & hys 
hand likkys 1500-20 Dunbar Poems x. 45 Now spring vp 
flowris fra the rute .. Lay out ;our levis lustely, 1535 in 
Ficary’s A nat. (1888) 1 . 171 That they may have warnyng to 
lay owt theyre offal of theyre howses ynto the opon streates. 
1580 Sidney Ps. x. vi, 0 , with how simple look He ofte 
laieth out his hook 1 1619 R. Harris Drunkard’s Cup 21 

They bee buckt with drinke, and then laid out to bee Sunn’d 
and scornd. 1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing pi?, Layout 
Sheets. When the Press-man takes Sheets off the Tympan, 
and lays them on the Heap, it is stiled Laying out Sheets. 
1748 Anson's Foy. in. v. 341 There is a frame laid out from 
her to windward. 1835 Sir J. Ross Harr, and Voy. xxxiii. 
467 Laying out hawsers to warp her off when this should take 
place. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis_ i, His letters were laid 
out there in expectation of his arrival. 1859 H. T. Ellis 
Hong Kong to Manilla 239 Refreshments .. were laid out 
in an adjoining room. 1890 Conan Doyle Firm of Girdle- 
stone xxxiii. 265 The deal table . . was laid out roughly as for 
a meal. 

b. To stretch out and prepare (a body) for burial ; 
hence (slang) to stretch out in death, to lay low, to 
‘ do for ’ ; Jig. to put ‘ hors de combat \ 

1595 A. Copley Wits, Fits <$• Fancies 195 One said 
to a little child whose father died . that morning, and 
was layd out in a coffin in the Kitchin, Alas, [etc.] 1606 
Shaks. Tr. § Cr. 11, iii. 36 If she that laies thee out 
sayes thou art afair coarse. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton 
vi. (1882) 16/1 They reverently laid out the corpse — Wilson 
fetching his only spare shirt to array it in. 1891 Harped s 
Mag. Oct. 777/2 Hydropathy gave him fits, and eclecticism 
almost lays him out. 1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne 
Wrecker xxv. 4x7 He gave the wretched man an opiate 
that laid him out within ten minutes. X894 Nation (N. Y.) 
22 Nov. 373/2 Never were so many demagogues laid out in 
one day as in the elections of a fortnight ago. 

c. To spend, expend (money). ' ■ Also absol. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 91 Iftherto thei han eny expenses 
bifore leid out and mynystrid. 1486-1504 Let. 7 Jan. in 
Denton Eng. in 15 th C. (1888) 318 note D, Mane men wyll 
ley owt more to kepe vnder the pore tb[en] for to helpe 
thaym. 1535 Coverdale Isa, lv. 2 Wherfore do ye laye out 
youre moneye, for the thinge y 6 fedeth not. x 59 ® Shaks. 
x Hen. IF, iy. ii. 6 Bard. Will you giue me Money, Cap- 
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taine ? Pal. Lay out, lay out. 16x0 — Temp. 11. ii. 34 
When they will not giue a doit to relieue a lame Begger, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. 1615 Tomkis 
Albumasar in. v. F’ 3 h, Lay out some roaring oathes For 
me; I’le pay thee againe with interest. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. 54. (• 2 Most of our Professors never lay out a Farthing 
either in Pen, Ink, or Paper. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 
254, 2 /, ior. was more than I cared to lay out of my own 
money on the article. 1895 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 
471 He laid out all his gains in purchasing land. 

t d. To employ or exercise (powers, effort). Obs. 
1651 Baxter Saints' Rest m. vi. § 26 (ed. 2) 127 They . . 
should lay out all their strength on the work of God. 
1656 Burton's Diary (18281 I. 24 If you do not lay out 
your especial endeavours in the things of God. 1665 Boyle 
Occas , Ref. v. i. (18481 296. A mis-expence of his Time or 
Talents : whether they be laid out upon Speculative Notions 
in Theology, or [etc.]. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 98 P 5 
Nature has laid out all her Art in beautifying the Face. 
<11715 Burnet Own Time, (1724) I. 190 He .. did not lay 
out his learning with the diligence with which he laid 
it in. 

e. rejl. J To exert oneself in, upon (obs.) ; to take 
measures, frame one’s conduct with a view to effect- 
ing a purpose or gaining an object. Const, for, to 
with inf 

1659 C. Noble Anno. Tmmod. Queries 1 The Grandees of 
our Nation, who laid out themselves to the utmost in their. . 
contrivements for the peace, .of their Country. 1678 Butler 
Hud. in. i. 143 Who never fail’d ..To lay themselves out, to 
supplant Each other Cousin-German Saint. 1732 Berkeley 
Atciphr. 1 . 194 You shall often see even the learned.. Divine 
lay himself out in explaining Things inexplicable. 1745 
Lett, in Rep. Cond. Sir J. Cope (1746) 119, I will lay my- 
self out to know the Conduct and Conversation of all my 
Neighbours. 1757 Burke Abridgem. Eng. Hist. 1. iii. Wks. 
X. 228 if they discovered any provincial laying himself out 
for popularity. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. xlvii. 147 A large 
proportion of the inhabitants lay themselves out to give 
entertainment. 1827 Chr. Wordsw. A". Chas. Author Icon 
Basil. (1S28) 140 The running off to quite a different matter 
. . may fairly generate a suspicion, that the writer lays him- 
self out upon what is easy, and was not wanted. 1880 
T. Hardy Trumpet Major xxu, Take it careless, my son,., 
and lay yourself out to enjoy snacks and cordials. 

f. intr. With for : f To make a search for, look 
out for (obs.)-, to take measures to win or get. 
Also, to scheme, plan to effect some purpose. 

1624 T. Davies in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) T40, 1 . .began 
to lay out for those Books you writ for. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, v. (1701) 169/1 Dionysius laid out to take him, but 
could not light on him. 1712-13 Swift Jrnl. Stella 4 Feb., 
Lady Masbam, who has been laying out for my acquaintance. 
a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) 1. 397, 1 laid out for MSS, 
and searched into all offices. 1751 Johnson R ambler No. 97 
P X2 Women .. most observed when they seem themselves 
least to observe, or to lay out for observation. 1813 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 82, I had given up all idea of this 
buck, having laid out for him since about August 3a 1834 
J. H. Newman Par. Serin, x. I. 150 To be seen of men, to 
lay out for human praise. 1867 Howells Ital. Journ. 57 
He laid out to go ashore the next time he came to Venice. 

g. To display, exhibit, expose ; to set forth, 
expound, demonstrate. ?Now rare. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 251 5 °ure langage ?e lay oute to 
lang. But Judas, we trewly j>e trast. 1661 Marvell Corr. 
xxxli. Wks. 1872-5 II. 76 The King’s Counsell is to be heard 
at our barr, to lay out euidence against the King's dead and 
lining judges, 1666 Pepys Diary 14 July, I wrote .. to the 
Duke of York, laying out our want of money again, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time 11724) I. 214 He.. laid out the necessity 
of raising some more force for securing the quiet of Scotland. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) VI. 107 Sally was laying 
out the law, and prating away in her usual dictatorial 
manner. 1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde 1 . 94 Sir Edward 
. .found it doubly delightful to lay out his whole soul in the 
soft and sensible society of Ethelinde. 1855 Bain Senses 
Ini. 1. i. § 4 (1864) 7 The mode of laying out the subject that 
has occurred to an able physiologist. 1864 Froudk Short 
Stud. (1872) I. 2 Laying out his matter as easily . . as if he 
had been talking to us at his own fireside. 

h. To apportion (land) for a purpose ; to plot 
or plan out (grounds, streets, etc.). 

1608 [see Laying vbl, sb. 1 b]. 1632 MSS. Ace, St. John’s 
Hasp., Canterb., Layd out on our selues and the land- 
measurer when we went to . . laye out our land. 1689 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. 1 . 298 An ordr for y 8 laying out a Road 
from Philadelphia to Bucks County, 1705 Addison Italy 
1 The Mountains about the Town .. laid out in beautiful 
Gardens. 1796 Jane Austen Pride 4- Prej. xxviii, The 
garden., was large and well laid-out. xqgg Scotland 
Described, (ed. 2) 18 Pleasure-grounds have been in many 
places laid out. 1840 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. I. m. 259, 
I laid out the drains 30 feet apart. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xii. III. 188 Those who laid out the city had never 
meant that it should be able to siand a regular siege. 1885 
Sir J. Bacon in Law Times Rep. LI I. 509/2 The roads had 
been laid out, hut were not completed. 

1 To plan or map out ; to set as a task or duty. 
1742 Richardson Pamela III. 295 Shall it be as Mrs. B. 
lays it out, or not? 1868 Mrs. Whitney P. Strong viii. 
(1869) 97, 1 know .. what she has laid out for herself to do. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxxi. 412 In laying out plans for 
another month’s holiday. 1879 M. Pattison Milton ii, 20 
Lycidas is laid out on the lines of the accepted pastoral 
fiction. 

fj. To put (false hair) in order. Obs. (Cf. 52 d.) 
1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 445 The haire they lay out 
groweth vpon their owne heads. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 59 
When she laid out the combings of her own or others more 
youthfull haire when her own. .seemed lesse becoming her. 

t k. Cards. (Piquet, Ecarte, etc.) To discard, 
throw out (a card or cards) from one’s hand. 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v„ To lay out his Cards, at 
Picket, faire son icari. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Picquet , If one of the gamesters finds he has not a court 


card in his hand, he has to Declare he has carte blanche, 
and tell how many cards he will lay out [etc.]. 

j-1. intr. To incline and project outward. Obs. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 195 Till the stones are cleared 
of the boat, the shears lay out considerably. 

m. intr. ( Naut .) To occupy a position on a 
yard towards the yard arms for the purpose oi 
manipulating the sails. (Cf. lie out.) 

1829 Maeuyat F. Mi/dmayvii, The men laying out on the 
yards. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, Laying or Lying 
out on a yard, to go out towards the yard-arms. 

57. Lay over, traits, a. To overlay. 

1535 Coverdale Hub. ii. 19 It is layed ouer with golde 
and syluer. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 84 The laying over a 
Wall, white in oil, twelve pence a yard. 1698 Fryer Ace. 
E. India P. 56 Sads, laid over with Boughs. 1732 Lord 
Tykawly in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 381 
Crimson velvet, laid all over with gold lace. 

b. U.S. colloq. To miss, allow to pass by; 
to postpone ; to lay a temporary embargo on. 

1885 A. Gray Lett. (1893) 772 At Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
we. laid over one train, to rest and see the Hot Springs. 
1890 St. Nicholas Mag. Sept. 920/1, I know of tennis 
matches .. that have been laid over lor hours because of 
a sprained ankle. 1890 Standard 20 Nov. 5/2 Great regions 
were 1 laid over’. They were taboo to the hunter until the 
fur animals had time to recover themselves. 

c. V U.S. colloq. To excel, to ‘ put in the shade’. 

1869 B. Haute Luck Roaring Camp (1870) 15 They've 

a street up there in * Roaring ’ that would lay over any 
street in Red Dog. 1876 Mark Twain Tramp Abr. (1880) 
I. ii. 19 In scolding., a blue-jay can lay over anything, 
human or divine. 

1 58. I<ay to. a. tram. To place in juxtaposi- 
tion; to apply (a medicinal remedy) to the body ; 
also to lay to one's ear, to listen to, obey; to lay 
to the deaf ear , to turn a deaf ear. Obs. 

In the Wyclif quets. merely a literalism of translation. 

1382 Wyclif Eccl. viii. 16 , 1 leide to [O.apposui] myn herte. 
— Ecclus. ii. 4 Alle that to thee shul ben leid to [L. quod tibi 
appiicitumfuerit\. C1400 Rom. Rose 2660 Than slialt thou 
stoupe, and lay to ere, If they within a-slepe be. c 1450 
Merlin 261 The rarll leide to the deef ere. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis 1. Prol 488 To ilk cunnand wicht lay to my eir. X551 
Turner Herbal 1. Fjb,The leuesof this herbe layd to with 
salt. 1584 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 25 Being laid to 
outwardly, as a medecine. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 262 
The leaues .. of Ephedros brought into a liniment and laid 
too, do discusse and dissolue them. 1620 Filer Rush 19 
He made a great fire and set on the pot, and layed to the spit. 

fb. To put or bring into action; to bring to 
bear; esp. in A? lay to one's liand(s. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 841 Ley hond to, every man. 
0x440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xxxix, Our 
lorde. .layeth to his honde and smyteth down the deuyll. 
1530 PalSgr. 603/1, 1 laye to my hande to helpe that a thyng 
xnaye be doone. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxviii. [cxix ] 126 It is 
tyme for the (o Lorde) to laye to thine honde. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 233 With all hys force and power, he 
layeth to all hys munition. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
74 Lay too all the might you can make. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
iv. i. 251 Monster, lay to your fingers : helpe to beare this 
away, c 1620 Z, Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 20 Lay to your 
armes, and help.. afford. 

c. intr. (Naut .) To come to a stationary posi- 
tion with the head towards the wind ; = lie by. 

1798 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 20 The Terpsi- 
chore . . continued to lay to under bare poles. x866 R. M. 
Ballantyne Shift. Winds xiii. (1881J 131 [He] was obliged 
to lay-to until daylight, as the weather was thick. 

59. Lay together, a. tram. To place in juxta- 
position; to add together; f to compare; f to put 
together, construct; ^ pass, to be composed of. 

• [a 1300 Cursor M. 29529 (Cott.) f>ir pointes of cursing haf 
i said, and soth and scortly samen laid.) 0x340 Ibid. 550 
(Fairf.) Of [>er Jnnges Jat I haue sayde was adam cors to- 
geder layde. 1530 Palsgr. 605/1, I ley styckes or brandes 
togyther, to make a fyre. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
469 That the same fyre whiche many yeares since they had 
layde together, myght nowe. .breake out. 1565 T. Staple- 
ton Fortr. Faith 74 AH which numbres being layed together 
arising well toward to twenty thousand soules. _ <1x568 
Ascham Scholem, ii. (Arb.) 88 Whan he bringeth it trans- 
lated vnto you, bring you forth the place of Tullie : lay 
them together : compare the one with the other. 1628 T. 
Spencer Lcgick 114 To keepe a dore, and to dwell in the 
tents #0. are layd together. . X678 Bunyan Filgr. 1. Author’s 
Apol. 236 0 then come hither. And lay my Book,, thy 
Head, and Heart together. 169a Burnet Past. Care it. 15, 
I will .. lay both the Rules and the Reproofs that are in 
them together. X707 [see Eye sb. 1 af]. 1727 Boyer Fr. 
Diet. s.v., Lay his Words and Deeds together, comparez ses 
Paroles avec ses actions. 1853 Ure Diet. Arts II. 562 
A simpler, .mode of. .laying the strands together. 

b. To lay . . heads together : to confer together. 
c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 554 The watyr foulis han 
here hedis leid To gedere. 1483 Nottingham Rec. II. 393 
[They] leyd theyr hedes to geder to vnderstand how they 
myght haue verrey evydence and Knolage. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent, clxxviii. xxo8 If all the greatest Doctors 
of y e world shold lay their heads together they coulde not 
attaine to the vnderstanding thereof. 1650 R. Stapylton 
Strada’s Low C. Warres viii. 5 Then laying their heads 
together . . [they] created them a Generali. 1760 Gray 
Corr. (1843) 210 We shall lay our heads together, and try 
if we cannot hammer out as good a thing about you, *893 
Bookman June 83/x [They] laid their heads together ana 
gradually built up this picturesque mountain of Hes. 
f e. To concoct/compose (a story) ; also absol. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 770 At such time as the 
old mans fury was ouerpast, falling of purpose Into lalke 
with him about the matter, she laid together in her sons 
behalf, and alledged [etc.], a 1715 Burnet Own TYsw (1724) 
I. 580 His story was so ill laid together, that the Court 
was ashamed to make use of it. 


LAY. 

+ &. intr. To engage (in combat). Obs, 

c iaog Lay. 5904 Heore wepnen weoreu lihte heo Ieiden 
to-gadere & feorliche fuhten. 

60 . Lay up. a. trans. See simple senses and 
Up ; to put up and extend (one’s limbs) on a couch ; 

•j* to erect (a building) ; fto vomit, ‘ throw up’ (obs.). 

1570 Googe Popish Kingd. iv. 53 And miserably they 
reele, till as their stomacke vp they lay 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 757 Antonius being queasie stomacked with 
his Surfeit he had taken, was compelled to lay up all before 
them, and one of his friends held him his Gown instead of 
a Bason. 1788 J. May Jrnl. 4 Lett. (1873) 26 To-day 
finished laying up the house, and put on the roof, c 1830 
Houlston Tracts No. 87. n Her daughter must go home, 
and lay up her legs till they got quite well. 

b. Agric. (a) To throw up (land) in ridges as a 
preparation for sowing : often with compl., as dry, 
rough , in ridges. ( 6 ) To reserve for hay, Cf. 53 e. 

184* Jrnl. K. Agric. Soc. III. it. 171 Every arable field 
which is laid up in ridges probably requires.. to be drained. 
1844 Ibid. V. 1. 167 After being fed the meadows are laid up, 
ana in about six weeks produce an excellent crop of hay. 
185a Ibid. XIII. 1. 62 The land.. is either sown with wheat 
at Michaelmas or laid up dry, for barley in the spring. 
1883 Froude Hist. Sketches 74 ( Norway Fjords) There 
were forty or fifty acres of grass laid up for hay. 

c. To deposit or put away in a place for safety ; 
to store up (goods, provisions) ; to put by. Often 
absol. to save money. Also with immaterial obj. 
To lay up in lavender : see Lavender shA 2. 

? a. 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 184 Gret tresours up to 
Ieyn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5680 They., ley not up for her 
living. 1526 Tindale Luke i. 66 And all they that herde 
them layde them vppe in their hertes. — 2 Cor. xii. 14 
The children ought nott to laye vppe for the fathers ana 
mothers. [So i6u.] 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 

229 b, That the same should be laied up into a cheste fast 
locked, a 1626 Bacon New All. (1900) 9 The Strangers 
House is at this time Rich, and much aforehand; For it 
hath layd up Revenew these 37 yeares. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xxvi. (1739) 115 It encourages men to 
gather and lay up, when they have Law to hold by what 
they have. 1690 Locke Ess. Hum. Und. n. x. § 10 The 
faculty of laying up and retaining the ideas that are brought 
into the mind. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 91 F 1, I have, by 
leading a very wary Life, laid up a little Money. 1736 
Lediard Life Marlborough III. X94 The Allies designed 
to lay up large Magazines at Douay. *879 Miss Yonge 
Cameos Ser. iv. xx. 216 Lines which she had probably 
composed and laid up in her memory. 1879 M. Pattison 
Milton xiii. 212 His poems he wished laid up in the Bod- 
leian. 1885 E. F. Byrrne Entangled I. j. xiii. 248 You 
could not bear the agony that would be laid up for you in 
an unhappy union. 

+ d. To place in confinement, imprison. Ohs, 
1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Career , Condi in carcerem, 
to be layed vp in [prison]. 1569 in J. Hooker Life Sir P, 
Carew App. (1857) 233 The messenger.. was layed op by 
the helys, x6oa 2nd Pt. Return fr. P amass, t. ii. 240 
Sweete Constable doth take the wondring eare, And layes 
it vp in willing prisonment. 163a Massinger City Madam 
1. iii, When laid up for debt. 

e. To cause to keep indoom or in bed through 
illness; often in pass, to be (taken) ill, to keep 
one’s bed. In recent colloquial use also intr., to 
take to one’s bed. 

1554 Sir J. Mason in Tytler Edw. VT (1839) H. 456 The 
constitution of his body being so easy to be overthrown, as 
a little travel taken more than it be able to bear were 
enough to lay him up. 1600 Skaks, A. Y. L. 1. iii. 7 
Then there were two Cosens laid vp, when the one should 
be lam'd with reasons, and the other mad without any. 
1676 Lady Chaworth in 12 tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 32 This seveare weather which hath laid [me] up in 
the house this ten days. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 82 r 5 
While he was laid up with the Gout. 1771 Foote Maid 
ofB. in. Wks. 1799 II. 230 My gout.. lays me up for four 
or five months in a year. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxi. 
1 17, I should be laid up for a long time, and perhaps have 
the lockjaw. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xxv. 241 
An attack of small-pox. .laid him up for a short time. 1893 
A. S. Eccles Sciatica 49 Busy persons who can iii afford 
to lay up and be absent from their affairs for some days, 
ff. To bury. 06 s. 

rjSt Savile Tacitus, Agric. (1622) 202 Yet wast thou 
laied vp with fewer teares. 1655 E. Terry Voy. E. India 
309 It [Pile] was begun by Achabar-sha..and finished by 
his Son, who since was laid up beside him. 

g. To put away (a ship) in dock or some other 
place of safety. Also intr. for pass, or rejl. 

1667 Pepys Diary 14 June, The counsel that brought us 
into this misery, by laying up all the great ships. 1701 in 
Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 309 Ships that are to be 
layd up, 1725 DeFoe New Voy. x8 At length we., arrived 
again at the Port of St. Julian. .. Here we resolved to lay up 
for the winter. 1795 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 69 
We must both soon be laid up to repair. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece IV. xxvii, 25 The Peloponnesians , . laid up their 
fleet for the rest of the winter. 1849 Tail's Mag . XVI. 
158/1 The < sands, on which a vessel is laid up, are minu tely 
and beautifully detailed. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) it Sept. 
9/3 The ice-hulks and the swift yawls, .moored and laid up 
m ordinary, *890 Murray's Mag. Oct. 469, I shall send 
the yacht round to Gosport to lay up. 

tran f, 1855 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxiv, Mr. F.'s Aunt was, 
for the time laid up in ordinary in her chamber. 

Ii. Ship-building. (See quot.) 

*869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuilding x. 197 The heads of the 
rivets are generally Iaid-up, that is, are made close to the 
surface, against which they fit by a few heavy blows given 
by the workman. 

i. Rope-making. ~ sense 37. 

C1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck, 28 Lay up the centre 
strands together, take the next two strands and lay them 


132 

up together . . ; when you have laid it up to within ten inches 1 
of the end, lay both strands up together [etc.]. 188a j 

Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 26 Gun gear [is] laid up left 
handed. 

j. Naut. (intr.) To direct the course. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster xli. The French squadron .. 
tacked and laid up directly for them. 1858 Merc. Marine 
Mag. V. 71 We neither could lay up for it, nor overhaul it. 

k. Printing. (See quot. 1841.) 

1808 Stower Printer's Grant. 156 A form cannot be well 
laid up without plenty of water. 1841 Savage Did. Print- 
ing s.v., Before the letter of a worked-off form is distributed, 

. .if the work be finished it is unlocked upon a board laid in 
the trough and well rinsed with water, while the compositor 
keeps working the pages backward and forward with his 
hands, and continues pouring water on them till the lye and 
ink are washed away..; this is termed laying-up. 

+ 1 . To surpass, excel. Ohs. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comiww. (1603] 40 In suffering 
of hunger, thirst, heat, cold, labor and extiemities, they wil 
laie up any nation in Europe. 

IX. 61 . Comb. : lay-down a. (also laid- down), 
applied to a collar which is folded over instead of 
standing up; also as sb., a ‘turn-down’ collar; 
j* lay-holding a., that lays hold, tenacious ; lay- 
over a. — lay -down. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1629) 89 Vran .. Laid hold on 
him with most lay-holding grace. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xxvii, A black gentleman, .with a lay down collar 
with two tassels. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
(1893) 339 The three Master Baskets in coats and lay-over 
collars. 1880 Miss Bird Japan I. 47 A laid-down collar. 
*889 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy (1892) 151 Serious 
collars, substitutes for the unprofessional May-downs' I 
usually wore. 

&P Phrase-key. 

To be laid (=to lie down! 8 a; it lays ( intpers . of wind 
and weather) 33 ; lay aback 25 c ; / abed 8 c ; l aboard 25 d ; 
l about 44 ; l about one 32 e j / abroad 45 ; l one’s account 
38; / along 46; / alongside 25c; /an ambush 18; / apart 
47 ; l aside 48 j / asleep 8c; / at (-attack) 32 c ; / at one’s 
door 27 b ; / athwart the hawse 25 d ; / a-water 25 ; / away 
49 ; / the axe (to) 15 ; / bare 25 ; / battery 19 ; / a bed 35 b ; 

/ before 17 ; / a bet 12 ; / blame (on) 29 ; / a blockade 19 ; 

/ one's bones 8 b; / bread, l a buck 35 d; / a burden on 
28; /by 50; /by the heels 25b; / by the lee 25c; / the 
case ( Printing ) 35 f; / claim 26; / close 23d; / the cloth 
35 b ; / colours 41 a ; / (one’s) course 39 b ; /down 51 ; / the 
dust 3 ; / a duty (on) 28 ; / ear to 15 ; / eggs 9 ; / emphasis 
30; /eyes on 21b; /fast 25b; / a finger on are; / a fire 
35 e; / for (=lay wait for) 18 b; / for (=plan for) 38c; 

/ forth 52 ; / from one 15 c ; / a ghost 3b; / the gram, / 
a ground 41 b ; / a gun 24 ; / a hand 21 d ; / hands on 21c; 
/hard(Iy to 32 b ; / (=wager) one’s head 12 ; / to heart 15 ; 

/ a hedge 6b;/ hold (of, on) 22 ; /home to 25 e, 32 b ; / 
a hostage xrb; / in 53; /in one’s dish, neck 27b; / in 
mortgage, pawn, twed n ; / in one,Jntoone 15 f ; / in prison 
15 d_; / in water 25 ; / in words, writing, etc. 40 ; /an infor- 
mation 26 b; / into (= belabour) 32 d; /it on 31, 55 e, f ; / 
the land {Naut.) 5 ; /leaven 35d; /one’s life 12, 13 ; /load 
about one 32c; / load on, see Load sb. ; / one’s love upon 
x6 a ; / low T ; / a name on 15 g ; / off 54 ; / on 55 ; / on 
(= attack, belabour) 32 a; l on a scent or track 15 h; / (a 
person) on the face, tne lips 34 ; / open 25 ; / out 56 ; / over 
57 ; /(a person) over the head, etc. 34; / pay 10 ; / a picture 
41a;/ the scene 20b ; / the sea 3; / siege 19; /a snare t8; 

/ (=quarteij soldiers upon 28 b ; / speech 14; / stress 30 ; / 
a table 35 b ; / a tax (on) 28 ; / to 58 ; / to (=impute or at- 
tribute to) 27 ; / to (=attack) 32 b ; / to do (=plan or intend 
to do) 38 c; / to one’s charge, credit 27 b; / to one’s door 
27 b ; / to ground, earth x b ; / to heart 15 ; / to jail 15 c; /to 
pledge (gage, mortgage, pawn, twed) 11 ; l to rest, sleep, 
bed 8c; / to sight 25 ; / together 59 ; l a trail (on) 15 h; / a 
trap 18; / type {Printing) 35 fj / under contribution, obli- 
gation, etc., under water 25; / unto (=attack) 32 b; / up 
6a; / a wager 12 ; /wait 18; /waste 25 ; / watch x8 ; /a twed 
it ; / weight (upon) 30; l the wind 3; / with (^compare 
with) 15 c; /with (—cover or spread with) 42, 

Lay, vA Obs. [Aphetic f. Allay v. 2, to mix.] 
trans. To mix or Alloy (metals). 

1489 Sc. Acts Jos. IV ( 1814) II. 221/1 Tuiching the article 
of goldsmythis, quiikis Layis and makkis falss niixtouris 
of ewill metale. 1554 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. Sept,, Aucht 
unce of siluer, to mak ane assay of siluer and layit niony. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I, 403 Sche dois sua 
corrupt the layit money, and hes brocht it in sick hasenes, 
and sic quantatie of scruiff, that [etc.]. 

*t* Lay, int. Obs. Aa exclamatory substitute for 
Lord ! 

1700 W. King Transadioneer 33 Gent, Pray what’s that? 
Transact. Oh lay! Why don’t you know? 

Lay, pa. t. of Lie vP Lay : see Lea, Lee, Ley. 
f Layable, ct. Obs. [f. Lay vO + -able ] Rate- 
able, taxable. 

c 1599 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 279 The 
layable rentes of all my landes. 

Laybatld (le^boencl). Also (? 6 laband), 7 ley- 
band. [f. lay. Lea sbA + Band sb. The identity 
and meaning of the word in the first quot. are 
doubtful.] a. The string with which a '‘lea.* or 
skein is tied up. b. (See quot. 1847.) 

1597 Wilts 4 Inv, N. C. (Surtees x86o) 283, v els of 
camericke, 46s. 8 d. v els of lawn 36s. xvj labandes 8s. 1598 

Flouio, Bdndine, the lay-bande of a skaine of threed. 1615 
Markham Eng. Housetu. n. v. (1668) 137 You shall as you 
reel it, with a Leyband of a big twist, divide the slipping or 
skean into divers leyes. 1847 Haluwkll, Lay-band, a small 
roller. West, It is explained as a towelin one MS. glossary. 

Lay-bed. Also 6 labed. [f. Lay vO] The 
bed in which something is laid or lies : a. a grave 
(now dial .) ; f b. a layer, stratum. 

1541 Richmond. Wills (Surtees 2855) 24, I gyf to the 
churche warks and for my labed vjr. vujrf. 1728 W. Smith 


LAYER. 

A nil. Univ. College 251 When, for ought I know, the Statue 
might be in its Lay-bed, and not taken out of the Quarry. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Lay-bed , a grave. 

Lay-board. Pc. and north, dial. Also la- 
board, law-board, etc. [? f. Lay vP- Cf. G. lege- 
brett, Du. legbord, board for laying something on.] 
The hoard on which tailors iron their seams. (Cf. 
lap-board, s.v. Lap shX 9.) 

1804 Galloway Luniarty 57 (E. D D.) His iaboard gave, 
and gives, old Lakers bread, a 1813 A. Wilson Poems 
(1876) II. 44 As soon’s she reekt the sooty Lieid, Whare 
labrod he sat cockin’. 1829 Hogg S/teph. Cat. I. 180 Afore 
I were a landless lady, I wad rather be a tailor’s lay board. 
1867 Gregor Banffs. Gloss., Lay-buird. 

Lay-by (l^'boi). [f. Lay vj + By adv.] 

A sb. 

1 . A ‘ slack ’ part of a river in which barges are 
laid by out of use. 

1879 E. J. Castle Law of Rating 61 Pumping station, 
wharf, lay-by for barges. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 344/2 A lay- 
by near Windsor Bridge. 1892 Ibid. 17 Sept.454/3 Screened 
lay-byes and deep pools. 1899 Daily News 9 1 May 3/r There 
is a river frontage to the Thames of 160 ft. with private dock 
and lay-by for three barges. 

2 . Something laid by or saved ; savings. 

1894 Baring-Gould Kitty Alone III. 65, I had gone with 
all my little lay-by to get you out of your difficulties. 

B. attrib. or adj. Intended to be ‘laid by’. 

1804 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 492 You might . . 
have executed, .a correct and expurgated copy for a lay-by 
edition. 

Laycall, obs. form of Laical a. 

Laych^e, variant of Laigh. 

Laycke, obs. form of Laic. 

Layd, obs. pa. t. Lay vP- ; obs. north, f. Load. 
Lay-day (D l ‘d^). Comm. [app. f. Lay vP] 
One of a ceitain number of days allowed according 
to a charter-party for the loading and unloading 
of cargo. 

1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 141 That he 
will, .load and unload the goods within a certain number of 
days (usually called lay or running days). 1857 C. Gribble 
in Merc. Marine Mag. (1858) V. 5 Your consignees, .do not 
trouble themselves until your lay days are expired. 

Laydman, obs. form of Loadman. 

Laye : see Lay sb., a. and w.,also Leye Obs., flame. 
Layen, obs. pa. pple. of Lie vP 
Layer (lF‘-ai), sb. Forms : 4 legger, leier, 
4-5 leyer, 5 ley are, 5-7 lare, 6 laier, 7 lear(e, 
leer, layre, 8 lair, 7- layer, [f. Lay vP + -erL] 
I. 1 . One who or that which lays (in various 
senses) ; one who lays siege, plots, etc. Also with 
sb. in comb., as f besiege layer, plate layer, etc. 

1538 Extracts Abend. Reg. (1844) I. 156 It selbe lesum to 
quhatsumeuer nychtbour that reprehendis the layaris of 
the _said fulze in the place forsayd [etc.]. 155a Huloet, 
Besiege laier, obsessor. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 
152 Layers of plots and _ traps. _ <1x684 Leighton Comm. 
1 Pet. ii. 6 The Lord Himself is the layer of this corner 
stone. 1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. n.m. 93 Layers 
and Takers of Paper on and from the Rolling-Presses. 1871 
Proctor Light Sci. 311 The layer of the odds 1884 Mrs. 
Houstoun Caught in Snare II. vi. 71 A layer of the demon 
of jealousy. 1891 Pall Mall G. it Nov. 6/3 At St. Ouen 
there was no betting, the layers refusing to do any business. 

fib. One who lays stones ; a mason. (Cf. brick- 
layer.) Obs. 

1382 Wyclif i Chron. xxii. xg Many craftise men, masouns, 
and leyers [1388 leggeris of stonys], — Ezra iii. 7 Thei 
3eve money to heweris of stonus, and to leieris [» r. leggeris, 
1388 liggeris]. 1425 in Dugdale Mouast. III. n. 164 During 
alt the sayd werke the seid Will. Horwode shall nether set 
mo nor fewer Free-Masons Rogh Setters nel.eye[r]s there- 
upon. cswsPromp. Parv, 294/1 Leyare, or werkare wythe 
stone and mortere, cemcntarins. 1641 Sanderson Serin. 
II. 194 The workmen, and labourers (layers, fillers, servers, 
and the rest). 

fo. One who lays or fixes the amount of (an 
impost). 

160a Acc, Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 80 
Irnp’rn. one laye .. of iff. ob. a noble . . Wm. Wray Robb 
Hodgesonn and R, Atkingson beinge layers of the sayme, 

d. Of a hen (with adj. good, etc.). 

1707 Mortimer flush. 191 The oldest [Hens] being always 
reckoned the best Sitters, and the youngest the best Layers. 

1880 Standard 27 Dec., The hens are of a bad breed and 
are infrequent layers. 

e. with advs. (see Lay vP VIII) : layer-on 
(a) Printing, the operator who * feeds ’ a printing- 
machine ; (b) Engineenng, ‘ an automatic mecha- 
nism which in a coining-press, embossing-press, or 
other analogous machine feeds blanks to the dies 
of the press Y (Cent. Piet.). 

X552 Huloet, A layer out of mony, dispensator. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, v, ii. 248 Old Age, that ill layer vp of 
Beau tie. 1635 J. Gore Well-doing 25 A good layer up 
makes a goocTIayer out, and a good sparer makes a good 
spender. x666 Pepys Diary 3 July, The worst judge of 
matters, or layer together of what he hath read, in the 
world. X708 N. Jersey Archives (x88t) III. 280 The layers 
out of _the High way. 17x1 Shaftesb. Cltarac, 11737) II. 
330 Spirit-hunters, witch-finders, and layers-out for hellish 
storys and diabolical transactions. 1797 Mrs. Bennett 
Beggar Girl VII. x. 384 An exceeding good dresser of 
hair and layer-on of rouge. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton 
Leg. vi. One of these [old women] was the layer-out of 
the village, to whom the management of the last dreary 
toilet for the grave was, by long usage, always conceded. 
1849 Chambers' Inform. II. 720/2 This machine requires a 
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layer-on and taker-off of sheets at each end. 1887 Standard 
7 Oct. 3/2 A printer's ‘layer-on’. 1896 W. Morris in 
Mackatl Life (1899) I. 230 The layer-out of a garden* 

XI. Something which is laid. 

2. A thickness of matter spread over a surface ; 
esp. one of a series of such thicknesses ; a stratum, 
course, or bed. In early use chiefly in Cookery. 

161$ Markham Eng. Housew. (t66o) 83 Take Codlins . . 
and lay a lear thereof in the bottom of the pye. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh . Country panne 409 If you lay them 
[Damaske-plums] betweene mulberrie-leaues, or vine-leaues, 
one leare aboue another in a close box made for the purpose. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 126 Just 10 boards in every 
chesse or layer. 1644 G. Platts in Hartlib's Legacy (165c) 
200, 1 would have all the richest Farmers, .to thrash up the 
most part of their other Corn, and to take down the foresaid 
Rick, and to make it up again with a leere of thrashed Corn, 
with chaffe and all together, a 1648 Digby Closet Opened 
(1677) i6 5 Put no more Collops into one pan at once than 
meerly to cover it with one Lare. 1684 T. Burnet Theory 
Earth t. 167 The inner veins and lares of the earth are also 
broken as well as the surface. 1703 T. N. City C. Pur- 
chaser 161 Some Gutters . . have a Lair of Sand for the Lead 
to lie upon. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery iv. 60 Then lay in 
your Dish a Layer of Mince-meat, and a Layer of Yolk of 
Eggs, . . a Layer of Anchovies [etc.]. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) I. 37 These layers of shells .. must have been 
brought there by successive depositions. {17. . Receipts in 
Cookery 11 (Jam.] Lay in a lare of the beef, and throw on it 
plenty of suet with more spice, salt and fruits, do so lare 
after lare, till it be full. x8oz Playfair lllustr. Hutton. 
Theory 44 Rocks having their layers exactly parallel are 
very common. 1807 J. £, Smith Phys. Sot. 30 In the Fir. . 
Each of these circular layers is externally most hard and 
solid. 1828 Carr Craven Dial., Layer, . . 2. a slice from 
the breast of a fowl. 184s Budd Dis. Liver 6 A layer of 
areolar . , tissue. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 132 A deep 
layer of fresh snow overspread the mountain. 1:880 Geikie 
Phys. Geog. iv. xxi. 187 Stripping off the layer of vegetation 
we see below it the layer of soil on which the plants grow. 
fig. a 1658 Clevf.land Poems (1677) 24 So mixt they are 
one knows not whether’s thicker A Layre of Burgess, or a 
Layre of Vicar. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxiii. no 
Gwendolen's better self . . made a desperate effort to find 
its way above the stifling layers of egoistic disappointment 
and irritation. 

3. Gardening and Agric. a. A shoot or twig of 
a plant fastened down and partly covered with earth, 
in order that it may strike root while still attached 
to the parent stock, and so propagate the .plant. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 13 Many Trees are also propa- 
gated by Cuttings, and Layers. — Kal. Hort. June 
(1679) 19 Cytisns lunatus will be multiplied by slips in 
a moist place.. but neither by Seeds or Layers. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 141 The Dutch Lime .. is 
easily produced by Layers. 1772 in Mrs. Delany's Lett. 
Ser. 11. 1. 47s On examining the layers of my large blooming 
magnolia I found one remarkably vigorous. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Ghent. (1814) 361 The grasses that propagate 
themselves by layers. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1 . 31 1 Many layers are lost, or prevented from striking 
kindiy, by being covered too deep. 

b. pi. Patches of laid or trodden corn. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett . (vol. I.) 79 When I see 
the Grasse trodden downe,and .. the Come full of Layers: 
I am well assured it is neither Wind nor Haile, hath made 
this work. 

o. A field of grass or clover ; see also quot. 1793 . 
[Perh. a special development of Lair sb . 1 5 (q.v.), influenced 
by association with Lay re] 

_ 1793 A nn. Agric. XXL 6r t note, Layer is the term used 
in Suffolk for artificial grasses, that rest longer than one 
year. 1895 E. A ngl. Gloss., Layer, arable land in grass and 
clover. 1838 Rider Haggard in Longm. Mag. Oct. 498 
Last year it and No. 39 were clover layers, but the crop 
they yielded was poor. 

d. (See quots.) 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (179s) H. 383 Layer, plants 
of hedgewood ; quick. 1794 Trans. Soc. Arts XII. 106 
Planted with three rows of fine white-thorn layer, inter- 
mixed with Oak and Ash. 1895 E. A ngl. Gloss., Law or 
Layer, young plants, such as whitethorn, crab, and brier. 

4. Other specific and technical senses, a. ? Some 
measure of flax. ?Cf. Lea sbfi j* b. An oyster- 
bed (see quots.). c. Silk-manuf, (See qf'ot.) 
d. A pavior’s flag or flag-stone, e. Tanning. = 
bloomer-pit (see Bloomer 1 -), f. (See quot.) 

a. 1732 Acc. Workhouses 42 Every pound of six -penny 
flax, spun to 24 layers. 

b. 173s Dyche & Pardon Diet., Layer, . . a Place in the 
retired Part of a River, Sea, &c. commonly called a Creek, 
where young Oysters are laid to grow. 1758 Descr. Thames 
238 They [Oysters] are laid in Beds or Rills or Salt-water, 
in order to fat them, and these they term Layers. 

e. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 596 A small 
light rod of wood, called a layer, which has a wire eye fixed 
into it, is placed at a little distance from, and opposite, to 
each bobbin, so as to conduct the thread thereupon ; and as 
the layer moves constantly backwards and forwards, the 
thread is regularly spread upon the length of the bobbin. 

d. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 90 Paviers’ flags, or 
layers. 

e. 1797 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 307/r They [hides] are then 
removed into another pit, called a layer, in which they are 
laid smooth, with bark ground very fine strewed between each 
hide. r88g Harper's Mag.] an. 276/1 Hides remain in a ‘first 
layer’forsix or eight days. The same process is repeated 
in a ‘second layer' in Other vats for about two weeks, and 
in a third, or ‘ splitting layer’, for about four weeks. 

f. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Layer,. . 2. ( Leather-manu- 
facture .) A welt or strengthening strip. 

III. S.attrib. and Comb.-, layer-board.-board- 
ing, boarding for sustaining roof-gutters of lead ; 
also lear-board (Ogilvie) ; layer-coral, a fossil 



coral of the genus Stromatopora ; layer-reared a ., 
reared from a ‘layer’; layer- stool, a root from 
which layers are produced. 

1842-59 Gwilt Encycl. Archil. § 2350. 630 Table for 
guttering. .6-inch “layer-board. 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life 
vi. 156 The Stromatopora, or * layer-corals. 1832 Planting 
(L. U. K.) 34 Grafted and “layer reared species. Ibid.. 35 
Transplanting trees from seed-beds, 'layer-stools, cutting 
grounds. 

Layer (I * 1 *31), v. [f. Layer sb. 3 .] 

1. Gardening, a. intr. To bend down ‘layers’ 
to the ground and cover them partly with earth so 
that they may strike root and propagate the plant, 
b. tram. To propagate by ‘ layers c. To make 
a layer of. 

1832 Planting (L. U. K.) 27 The root which produces the 
young shoots for layering is called the stool. 1841-60 T. 
Rivers Fruit Garden (ed. 9) 4 To make this emission of 
roots . more certain, the stem may be tongued, as usual in 
layering. 1845 Florist's jml. 144 Preparation should be 
made for striking pinks, and layering carnations. 1858 
Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 252/1 If a healthy shoot can 
be layered and struck. 1891 T. E. Kebbel Old $ New 
Country Life 213 Cutting and ‘layering’ the stiff white- 
thorn hedges. 

2. Of crops : To be laid flat as by wind or rain 
in consequence of weakness of growth. 

1882 Vines Sachs' Bol. 851 It is on this that the upgrowth 
of ‘layered’ Wheat depends. 1890 Carter's Seed Catal. 

1 Sept. 35 The Goldthorpe Barley is remarkable for stout 
long straw, rendering it less liable to layer in rainy weather 
than other Barleys. 1891 Times 10 Oct. T2/4 The layering 
. .of the corn rendered the use of machines impossible. 

Layer : see Lair. 

Layered (If 1 -sad), a. [f. Later sb. 2 + -ed 2.] 
Divided into layers ; having layers (of a particular 
character or number) ; covered with layers. 

1852 G. W. Curtis Nile Notes in W. H. Gregory Egypt 
(1859) I. 270 Hills and regularly layered rocks. 1887 A nter. 
Naturalist XXI. 420 Certain two-layered sponge-larva;. 
1898 G. W. Steevens With Kitchener to Khartum 174 
Our faces were layered with coffee colour. 

Layer-over. dial. Also lare -over, lay-over, 
layer, etc. (see Eng. Dial. Diet.). (See quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lare-over, said when the 
true Name of the thing must (in decency) be concealed. 
1725 in New Cant. Diet. 1785 Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongue, 
Lareovers for Medlers, an answer frequently given to 
children, or young people, as a rebuke for their impertinent 
curiosity, in enquiring what is contained in a box, bundle, 
or any other closed conveyance. <21825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Layer-osier, a gentle term for some instrument of 
chastisement. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Layors-for-ineddlers. 
Layery (l^-ori), a. rare. [f. Layer sb. + -y.] 
Consisting of or formed in layers. 

1832 L. Hunt Dryads 17 From hedge to layery beech. 

Layery, Layetie, obs. forms of Laiky a., Laity. 
II Layette (lrye-t). [Fr.] 

1. A complete outfit of garments, toilet articles, 
and bedding for a new-born child. 

1874 Princess Alice Mem. 26 Apr. (1884) 32c Let me 
thank you . .for the present towards the layette— a most 
kind assistance. 

2. (See quot.) 

1885 Farrow Mil. Encycl., Layette, A three-sided tray., 
used to carry powder from one mortar to another in powder- 
mills. 

Layety, obs. form of Laity. 

Layfe, obs. form of Lave sbX 
Lay-fee. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : see Lay a. 
and Fee sb. 2 ; also 4 laifeo, 5 laife, layfe, 6 
laffye. [a. AF. lai fe.\ 

1. A fee or estate in land held in consideration of 
secular services, as distinguished from an ecclesi- 
astical fee. f Also phr. of lay fee (cf. Fee sb . 2 1 b). 

c 1290 Beket 560 in A. Eng. Leg. 122 jfif ani man ofholi 
churche halt ani-H n g of lay-fe [c 1300 (Percy Soc.) 556 
holdeth eni laifeo] .. he schal done }>ere-fore pe seruice fat 
to jm kinge bi-failez. c X330 R. Brunne Chron. fxSio) 285 
‘ Sir’, pe bisshop said, ‘of las we pray pe, pat. .nouht of our 
lay fe Be taxed with non of jours '.la 1400 Plowman's Tale 
741 Therewith they purchase hem lay fee In londe there hem 
liketh best. 1553 Bkcon Reliques ofRome( 1563) 246 b, A 1 y‘ . . 
maken holy churche Layfee, y l is halo wed ana blessed. 1651 
G. W. tr. Cornel's Inst. 148 An Inventory of such Goods and 
Chattels, as they shall finde in the Lay-fee of the party 
deceased. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 283 Arrogating to 
his own courts the cognisance of lay-fees in the case of 
persons of the first quality. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. viii. 182 Besides his archbishopric, he held the 
county of Evreux as a lay fee. 

t 2 . The laity, lay people collectively. Orig. in 
phr. of the lay fee. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 6 It suffyeeth to 
theym whyche hen of the layfee or state, c 1425 Found. 
St. Bartholomew's 19 The peple of boith ordres, the Clergie 
And the laife. £-1449 Pecock Repr. n. i. 136, I wote not 
that it is worth forto talke in resonyng with, eny persoon 
of the laife vpon eny mater of Goddis lawe. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey xv. 43 For tamende clerk es & layefee. <3x529 
Skelton Replyc. 267 Why iangle you suchejestes,.To the 
people of lay fee. 1536 Exhort, to North, in Furnivall 
Ballads fr. MSS. I. 308 The intolierable exactions that 
longe he dyd vsse the laffye emonges, and also the spiritu- 
altye, 1545 Primer, Injunction, To., all other of the 
Clergie : as also al estates and degrees of the laye fee. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 118 A great multitude, of the 
which the king pardoned a great number of the laye Fee. 
1641 Prynne Antip. 79 More of their Tenants went to the 
Kings warres, then of the Tenants of them of the Lay fee. 


LayfF, obs. form of Lave sb. 

Lay figure ( 1 <? U fi’gai). [f. *lay (abstracted 
from Layman 2 ) + Figure jA] A jointed wooden 
figure of the human body, used by artists as a model 
for the arrangement of draperies, posing, etc. 

1795 T. Hurlstone Crotchet Lodge 49 The latter, in 
passing behind the Lay-figure, pushes it, and the Landlord 
down together. M iss Crotchet. Heav’n’s ! my niece's Lay- 
figure is destroyed. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1239 
Lay figures of men ana women .. for artists. 1855 Mrs. 
Gaskf.ll North 6- A. i, Her Aunt asked her to stand as a sort 
of lay figure on which to display them [shawls]. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Flor, xiv. 351 Fra Bartolommeo was the 
inventor of the lay figure. 

b. fig. A person of little intrinsic importance, 
a ‘nonentity’; a character in fiction destitute of 
the attributes of reality. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. 166/2 Let me., guard myself against 
any possible imputation of hostility towards my proposed 
lay-figure. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. I. i. 20, I feel 
more for the mother, who is but a lay-figure, than for the 
daughter. 

Lay(g)hyn, obs. form of Laugh v. 

+ Laylieap. Obs. [?f. lay- in Laystall + 
Heap rA] - Laystall. 

1624 Nottingham Iiec. (1S89) IV. 386 To remoue cartts, 
and layheappes, and other annoyances. 

Layiek(e, obs. form of Laic. 

Laying (l<?‘-iq>, vbl. sb. [f. Lay v. x + -tngL] 

1 . The action of Lay vj in various senses ; putting, 
setting, placing, fixing, esp. in a designed position ; 
+ assessment, taxation; f accouchement; etc. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 261 pe lond fulle hard was 
sette in pat ilk laying. <2x440 Promp. Parv. 294/2 Ley- 
ynge of a thynge, posicio. 1472-3 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 644 Pro le laynge fusi et rynde molendini [cf. 
Lay v. 3 b]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 290 
Anone he leyd his ordynaunce and in the leyng of a 
gonne come a quarell and smote the good Erie Edmond in ' 
the hede. X486 Naval Acc. Hen. PI I (1896) 13 The., 
openyng and newe leying of old Ropes, a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IV, 245 To reise the siege, at the lay erg 
whereof he was counsayler and partener, x6xx Cotgr. 
Proposition d’ errenr, a Writ, or the laying, of Error. x6xx 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 63 Item payed for laying of thre 
hoggs, vj d. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 66y Another ill Accident is 
Laying of Come with great Raines in Haruest. 1660 Shar- 
rock Vegetables 59 Circumposition is a kind of laying . . In 
this the mould is born up to the hough which is to be taken 
off. x66z Pepys Diary 25 May, They do say there are some 
plots in laying. 1712 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 
53 The laying of the Church Rate ought to be according to 
the Lands and the Stock. 1796 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3' XVI. 
485/x The operation of uniting them [i.e. strands of a rope] 
with a permanent twist is called laying. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 373 Laying consists in spreading a single coat 
of lime and hair all over a ceiling and partition. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 112 No. 6. .attends stool bed, 
elevating screw and quoin in laying. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tandon 11. hi. iii. 136 Godard saw a female [Meloe] deposit 
in two layings 2212 eggs. 

b. with advs. or advb. phr. (see Lay vJ VIII). 

1496 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 174 Mappes for layng 
on of piche Rosyn & talow uppon the seid ship. 1526 
Tindale i Tint. iv. 14 Leyinge on of the hondes of a seniour. 
1535 Coverdale i Esdras viii. 51 Because of the layenges 
awayte. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 240 In the dispensing 
or laying out of your goods. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 182 We 
liaue many pocky Coarses now adaies, that will scarce hold the 
laying in. ? 1608 E. M. Wingfield Disc. Virginia in Capt. 
Smith Wks. (Arb.)'t. p. xo, I misliked his leying out of our 
towne. <3x659 Osborn Mi sc. (1673) 603 Her Comings-in 
are Mathematically adjusted to her Layings-out. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. I, 76/1 Ware-houses or Vaults for 
the laying up of Goods. 1817 Keats Let. Wks. 1889 III, 
76 One of my chief layings-up is the pleasure I shall have 
in showing it to you, 1844 Dickf.ns Mart. Chuz. xix, She 
went to a lying-in or a laying-out with equal zest and relish. 
1869 StR E. Reed Skipbuild. xx. 429 The laying-off of the 
ship is proceeded with simultaneously with the preparation 
of the model. 1879 Escott England I. 60 The laying down 
of main roads. x8gz Gardiner Student's Hist. Eng 21 The 
erection of fortifications, and the laying out of streets. 

2 . concr. a. What is laid, in various senses of 
the vb. b. A layer, bed, stratum, c. An oyster- 
bed. d. Building. (See quot. 1823.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R . xn. vii. (1495) 417 Alle byrdes 
that ben lyke to Culuores .. laye not the thyrde tyme but 
whan the seconde layenge is corrupte and dystroyed. 1683 
Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xx iv. r 9 Having laid down 
his Dry Laying, be takes another Quire off the Dry Heap. 
1703 T. N. City <y C. Purchaser 205 You must., cover with 
Sand every Laying, or Bed of Lime. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 391 Laying, in plastering. — The first coat on 
lath of two-coat plaster, or set-work. 1846 McCulloch Acc. 
Brit. Empire (1854) I. 637 The oysters., are deposited for 
a while in beds or layings in the adjoining creeks. 1863 
C. R. Markham in Intell. Observ. IV, 624 The brood 
[oysters two years old] are dredged up out at sea, and placed 
on layings within the river Colne. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Wora-bk,, Layings, a sort of pavement of culch, on the mud 
of estuaries, for forming a bed for oysters. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as laying-place ; laying- 
hook (see quot.) ; laying-house, the house or 
building in which rope is ‘ laid’ or made ; laying- 
machine, a machine for ‘laying’ strands into a 
rope; laying-on table Printing, a table from 
which the machine is fed ; laying-on tool Book- 
binding , the tool with which gold leaf is laid on the 
cover or the edge of a book ; laying-press Book- 
binding, a press i n which books are held while their 
edges are being cut (also called lying-press ) ; laying- 
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tool, -trowel, a plasterer’s trowel (see quot. 1825) ; 
laying-top, a grooved conical piece of wood placed 
between the strands in ‘laying’ a rope, a Top; 
laying-walk, that part of a rope-walk in which 
the rope is laid. 

1794. Rigging .5- Seamanship 55 * Laying-Hook, the hook 
on which the strands are all hung together for laying or 
closing. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Portsmouth, The 
lire was first seen to hurst through the roof of the ’laying- 
house. 1830 Ure Diet. Arts 1091 Captain Huddart con- 
structed a 'laying-machine, which has carried his inventions 
in rope-making to the greatest perfection. 1849 Chambers' 
Inform. II. 719/2 On the gallery are seen eight men at 
so many ‘ *laymg-on- tables feeding the machine. 1858 
Simmonds Diet . Trade , * Laying-on-tool } a bookbinder’s 
tool; a tip. 1865 Dickens Pint. Fr. 1. ix, The favourite 
’’laying-place of several discreet, hens. 1835 Hannett 
Bibliopegia 172 The cutting or ’laying press is formed of two 
strong cheeks of timber, connected together with two wooden 
screws and two square pins. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 606 The ’laying and smoothing tool consists of 
a flat piece of hardened iron, about ten inches in length, 
and two inches and a half wide, very thin, and ground to 
a semicircular shape at one end, but left square at the other. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1073 In laying cables, torsion must be 
given both behind and before the ’laying top. 1703 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. 249 A ’Laying Trowel, to lay the Lime and 
Hair wilhall upon the Laths, it being larger than a Brick 
Trowel, and fastned [to] its handle in a different manner. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Portsmouth , The rope- 
makers’ ’laying-walk and tarring-walk. 

Laying (te u iq), ppl. a. [f. Lay vA + -in&2,] 
That lays : chiefly said of hens. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet . , Ponedera gattina, a laying hen. 
1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story ii. in Harper's Mag. Jan. 288/2, 

I can keep my laying hens warm even in zero weather. 

+ Layit, a. Sc. Oh. [Altered form of lawit, 
Lewd a., influenced by Lay a .] Lay. 

1583 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest, title-p,, Wks. r888 
. I. 47 The Catholiks of the inferiour ordour of clergie and 
layt men. 1621 Gude <y Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) App. 1. 231 
The layit 3e will not teiche. 

Layity, obs. form of Laity. 

Layk(e, Laykin, -yn, obs. ff. Lake, Lakin. 
Lay-land: see Lea-land. 

Layloc(k, obs. and dial, form of Lilac. 
Layman 1 (l^’mssm). Also 5-6 laye-, laieman, 

6 laaman, leman. [Orig. two words : see Lay a ] 

1 . A man who is not a cleric ; one of the laity. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 289 That noo clerke scholde 

receyve investiture of his benefice, .of the honde of a seculer 
lay man. 1520 Caxtons Chroti. Eng. iv. 38/2 This man. of 
a laye man was made pope. *548 Gest Pr. Masse F viij, 

It implieth no more one Christian then another, no more y 8 
spiritual then the leamen. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 

1. 24 Let them |the papistes] no more use this shift to 
say that images are lay mennes bokes. a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 210 A Lay-man .should not intrude 
himself to administer the sacred functions. 1704 Nelson 
Fest. A- Fasts ni. (1739) 473 Nor would the Primitive 
Church have forbidden Deacons . . to have followed secular 
Employments, if they had been mere Laymen. 1782 Priest- 
ley Corrupt. Chr. II, vii. 85 A layman, .might baptize. 1 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi. II. 95 Of the other six com- 
missioners three were prelates and three laymen. 2865 
Kingsley Hereto, iii. (1875) 82 It is as good a rule for 
priest as for layman. 

2 . transf. A man who is an ‘outsider’ or a non- 
expert in relation to some particular profession, art, 
pr branch of knowledge (esp. with reference to law 
and medicine). 

1477 Norton Ord. A Ich. Proem in Ashm. (1652) 6 This Boke 
Is made, that Lay-men shulde it see, And Clerks alsoe .. 
Whereby all Lay-men which putteth them in prease, To seech 
by Alkimy great ryches to winn May finde good Counsell. 
1559 Morwyng Bvouym. 240 Dry it lyghtly by the sun, and 
drawe out an oyll after the maner of the lay men. 1574 tr. 
Littleton s Tenures 69b, To declare and ex pr esse to the 
lay men that be not learned in the law. 1866 Sat. Rev. 

7 Apr. 403/1 No prudent layman will venture to judge of the 
merits of a tailor's log. 1888 Bryce A mer. Commit). 1. 329 
Sometimes this is a simple question which an intelligent 
layman may answer. More frequently it is a difficult one 
which needs . . the subtlety of the trained lawyer. 1807 
A Ubutt'S' Syst. Med. II. 657 The assertion so frequently 
made by ignorant or unscrupulous laymen that the [medical] 
profession has been influenced [etc.]. 

So Lay-woman. 

11529 More Dynlege ni. Wks. 247/1 How the scripture 
might without great perill .. be .. taken to ley men & 
women both. 1553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 95 They 
myght lawfully be baptised in all places.. by a Layman or 
by a Laywoman. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 
140 Had he held that a Lay-man, or woman, may administer 
the Lord’s Supper. 1846 Maskell Mon, Pit. I. p. ccxi, 
Having reference to baptism in times of necessity by laymen 
and laywomen. 

t Lay-man 2 . Oh. [a. Du. Iceman, for *leden- 
man, f. led ‘ membrum, articulus ’ (Kilian), now lid 
limb, joint A man Man Cf. G. gliedcnnann .] 
« Lay-figure. 

1688 H. Testling Sentiments Painters 5th Table, Rather 
make use of Models of Wax, than a Layman of Wood, 1706 
Art of Painting (1744) 31 The Painter ought to avoid all 
manner of stiffness and hardness in his folds, and be careful 
that they dont smell of the lay man, as we commonly say. 
276* H. Walpole Catal. Engravers (1765) 22 Crispin Pass 
. .describes the Use of the maneken or layman for disposing 
draperies. 1796 Charlotte Smith Marehmont 1, 141 She 
seemed as if her shape had been imagined by some joiner . . 
on purpose to serve as a layman for the clothes she wore. 

TLayn(e. Obs. [variant of Lawn j&i] Some 
fine linen fabric ; ? « Lawn sbA 


2561 Tnv. R. IVardr. (1815) 150 Ane bed of layn so wit 
with silk. 1581 Sc. Acts fas. VI, c. 113 Coastelie cleithing 
of silkes . . layne, cammeraige, freinzies, etc. 1612 P. Lowe 
Chyrurgeriev ill. v. 367 Couer it with a Linnen cloth, or for 
persons of higher dignitie take layne [ printed layre] or 
caraerige. 

Layn(e, var. Lain ; obs. Sc. f. Loan. 

Layuder, obs. form of Launder, 

Layner, obs. form of Lainer, 

Lay-out (liF'-cuit). Chiefly If. S. [See lay out, 

Lay vA 56.] 

1 . The laying out, planning, or disposition of 
land, streets, etc. ; also, the land so laid out. ' 

1888 Harper's Mag. July 285/1 Although the conception 
of its lay-out dates back nearly half a century, the tree 
planting that has added so much to Washington was begun 
only in 1872. 1895 Forum ( N.Y.) Sept. 80 In the lay-out and 
construction of a very considerable part of the railway service 
of this country. 1898 C- O. Parmentf.r Hist. Pelham , Mass. 
158 A portion of the town is south of the original layout, 
igoo I. P. Roberts ( title) The Farmstead, the Making of 
the Rural Home, and the Lay-out of the Farm. 

2 . Something laid or spread out ; a display ; a 
‘spread’; the tools or apparatus pertaining to 
some occupation, etc. 

1869 A. K. M' Clure Rocky Af/s. 2x9 His [rr. a miner’s] 
necessities are appreciated by the other owners, who get up 
a most expensive ‘lay-out’ for him. 1898 Mark Twain in 
Cosmopolitan 12 Aug. 426 Of all ihe barbarous layouts that 
were ever contrived this was the most atrocious. 

3 . Cards. In Faro: see quot. 

1889 in Century Diet. 1894 Maskelynf. Sharps Flats 
189 The layout. The designation of this adjunct to the 
game is derived from the fact that it forms that part of the 
table upon which the players ‘ lay out ’ their stakes. Usually 
it is a green cloth, having painted upon it a representation 
of the thirteen cards of one suit. 

4 . ‘ The space occupied or fished over by a haul- 
seine’ {Cent. Did). 

5 . attrib. in lay-out line, ‘ a long line buoyed at 
each end, from which baited hook-lines run into 
deep water ’ {Cent. Did). 

Layr(e : see Lair, Layer. 

Layroek, obs. form of Lark. 
f Lays. Obs. Earlier anglicizing of Sp. lazo 
Lasso. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. 109 [Island of Chiloe on Coast of 
Chilt] They are particularly dextrous in throwing a sliding 
noose at the end of a long thong of leather, wherewith they 
are sure of catching an ox, hoi.se, &c. or any thing, even in 
its full career; this they call a Lays. 

Lays, Lays-band : see Lease 
Laysar, -er, -our, obs. forms of Leisure. 
Layse, variant of Leese vf Obs. 
t Layship, Obs. rare— l . [f. Lay a. + -ship.] 
The condition of a layman ; in quot. used (with 
poss, pron.) as a mock title. 

1641 Milton Ck. Govt. 11. iii. Wks. 1851 III. 168 In respect 
of a woodden table and the perimeter of holy ground about 
it, a flagon pot, and a linnen corporal, the Priest esteems 
their lay-ships unhallaw’d and unclean. 

Lay-soil, rare -°. [r corruption of Laystall, 
after Soil.] ‘ A place to lay soil or rubbish in ’ 
(Crabb Technol. Did. s.v. Lay). 

Laystall (l^’stgl). Also 6 laye-, leystall(e, 
6-7 Isi-, leystal, laystale, 7 leastall, lestal(l, 
1 loystal. [f. Lay v. + Stall ; perh. to be re- 
garded as an altered form of next.] 
fl. A burial-place. Obs. 

X327 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. 16 My bodye to be 
bured w'in the white freris of Chester . . and thei to have 
for my laystall xiij*. iiij 1 . 1541 Ludlow Chunhw. Acc, 
(Camden) 5 Reseyved of mastere Foxe for m r wardens 
leystalle vjs, viijr/, 

2. A place where refuse and dung is laid. 

15S3 Surrey Ch. Goods (1869) 98 A pese of grownd to 
make a leystall for the soyle of the hole paryshe. 1580 
Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Voiries d'vne ville, the lay- 
stall of a towne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 53 Many corses, 
like a great lay-stall, Of murdred men. 1610 Death Rauit- 
hack in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) Ill _ 112 The house.. to he 
utterly ruinated, and be converted into a common leastall. 
1612 Drayton Poly-alb, Pref. A, The common Lay-stall 
of a Citie. 1702 Land. Gas. No, 3S25/4 The Ground called 
the Laystal at Mile-end. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 
26 Five-million quintals of Rags picked annually from the 
Laystall. x88x Times 25 Aug. 7/3 It does not require a very 
old man to remember a universal reign of cesspools, open 
ditches, and public laystalls, even in our largest and best 
kept towns. 

attrib. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. iii. (1841) I. 20 The 
brickmakers all about London mix seacoal-ashes, or laystal- 
stufT, as we call it, with their clay, of which they make 
brick. 

1629 H, Burton Babel no Bethel 66 The Schools and 
Laystall of all impure spirits. 421637 B. Jonson Under- 
woods, Little Shrub Growing by. There he was, Proud, false, 
and trecherous, . . the lay-stall Of putrid flesh alive 1 1644 

Vicars God in Mount 152 Stage-playes . . those most dirty 
and stinking sinks or lestalls of all kinde of abominations. 
a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. § 99 (1740) 191 The Whole was 
no better than a Laystall of Lyes. 

3 , ‘ A place where milch cows are kept in London ’ 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1 858). 

+ Laystow. Obs. Also 5 laye-, 5-6 ley-, 6 
laistow/e, 7 laistoff (?). [f. Lay v. + Stow. Cf. 
Lairstow.] 


1 . = Laystall i. 

• 1452 Will of Vampage (Somerset Ho.), Faciant vnum 
leystowe pro sepulturibus defunctOrum, 1485 Wilt ofRypon 
(ibid.), For my leystow in the seid chirch. 

2 . = Laystall 2. 

1494 Fabyan Ckron. vn. ccxxvi. 254 This place of Smyth- 
feekle was at y 1 daye a laye stowe of all order of fylth. 1577 
Harrison England n. xx. (1877) 1. 325 The ancient gardens 
were but dunghils and laistowes. a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled 
iv. the Spirit x. (1670) 304 The fumes and smells of Laistoffs, 
Dunghills, and putrified bodies. 

Laysu.re, obs. lorm of Leisure. 

Layt(e, variant of Lait Obs. ; obs . f. Late aA 
Laytell, Layth, obs. ff. Little. Loath, Loathe. 
Laytie, -ty, obs. forms of Laity. 

Laytt, variant of Late sb . 1 Obs. 

Layvel, obs. form of Level. 

Laywoman : see under Layman. 

Lazar (l^’-zar), sb. and a. arch. Forms: 4-7 
lazare, lazer, laser, (4 laeer, lazre, 5 lasyar), 

6 lasar, (laiser, laizer), 4- lazar. [a. med.L. 
lazarus, an application of the proper name Lazarus , 
Luke xvi. 20. Cf. F. ladre, It. lazsaro.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A poor and diseased person, usually one afflicted 
with a loathsome disease ; esp. a leper. 

1340 Ayenb. 389 Ine J>e uorbisne of b e riche manne, bet 
onworjiede pane lazre. c. 1350 St. John 254 in Horstm. 
Altengl, Leg. (18811 37 pe Lacer, bat died in disese. 13 .. 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1093 Lazares ful monye, Summe lepre, 
summe lome, & lomerande blynde. c 1420 C/iron. Vilod. 
st. 274 Blynd laxerus and croked in chirche to lede. 1485 
Caxton Chat, (it 37 There atte laste were gnarysshed & 
heled . . viij lazars of the palesey. 1572 Nottingham Rec. 
IV. 142 A lasar of the Spyttyll’ House. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Citron. III. 1082/2 They prouided for the lazer to keepe him 
out of the citie from clapping of dishes, and ringing of bels. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Bril. 1. 522 Lazers .. so they used 
to tearme folke infected with the Klephamlasie or Leprosie. 
421743 Savage Epitaph on Mrs. Jones 15 Did piteous lazars 
oft attend her door? She gave— farewell the parent of the 
poor. ? 1795 Coler! dge Soun., 1 Sweet Mercy The Galilean 
mild, Who met the Lazar turned from rich man’s doors, And 
called hint friend, and wept upon his sores. 1884 Tennyson 
Bechet 1. iv, 1 marked a group of lazars in the market-place 
— half-rag, half-sore — beggars. 
f 2 . (See quot. 1710.) Obs. 

1573 Tusser Husb, xlix. (1878) 108 If Lazer so lothsome in 
cheese be espied, let baies amend Cisley, or shift hir aside. 
1710 D. Hilman Tusser Rediv. (1744! 52 What he [Tusser] 
calls Lazer, which is an inner Corruption, or Rottenness of 
divers Colours, is chiefly occasion’d from their using Beast- 
ings, or Milk soon after Calving. 

0. attrib. and Comb., as lazar-like, f -man, -sore; 
f lazar’s clicket, clapper, snapper = lazarus clap- 
per ; lazar-haunter, one who frequents places where 
lazars are. Also Lazar-cote, Lazar-house, 

1611 Cotgr., Claquettc, a ’Lazers Clicket, or Clapper. 1835 
Browning Paracelsus in. 760 You are not a *lazar-haunter ; 
How should you know? 2602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v, 72 And 
a most instant Tetter bak’d about, Most *Lazar-iike, with 
vile and loathsome crust, All my smooth Body. 1552 
Latimer Serin. 3rd Sund.Efiph. (1584) 309 Note here also 
the behauiour of this ’Lazer man. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xxix. 463 He saw him there lapping vp his sores 
among the Lazermen. 1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. 
xxvi. 98 ’Laze res snappers [orig. cliqnettes de ladres\ 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace t. Wks. VIII. 123 Exposing our 
*lazar sores at the door of every proud servitor of the 
French republick. 

B. adj. Affected with a loathsome disease, esp. 
leprosy ; leprous. Also fig. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108 b/x For the cruelte of Con- 
stantyn god sente hym suche a sekenes that he becam lazare 
and mesell. 1530 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 157 To the 
lazar people beyng at St. Margarets near the towne of 
T[aunton] xijh 1546 Supplic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 
62 Blind, lame, lazar, and other the impotent creatures. 
1599 Shaks . Hen. V, 11. i. 80 Fetch forth the Lazar Kite of 
Cressid’s Kind, Doll Teare-sheete. 1792 D. Lloyd Voy. 
Life 148 Studious to heal a Lazar world. 

Hence f La'zarly a., lazar-like, diseased. 
x 6 i 2 -x 5 Bp. Hall Contempt , N. T. iv. xi, And like another 
lerusalem, for those five leprous and lazarly orders, hath 
built five porches. 

Lazar, obs, Sp. form of Leisure. 

+ La”zar-cote. Obs. [f. Lazar + Cote ,j£.i] 
A hut or lodge for the reception of lazars. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. xxxv, Syr said Gouernaile 
she is put in a lazar cote. 1493 Will of Spencer (Somerset 
Ho.), 'The iiij Lazarcottes nygh London. 1536 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. iii, 157 Thomas Barnwell, .shalbe one of 
the visitors of the spyttelhowses, or lazar cotes, about this 
Citye. 1563 Foxe A. 4 M. 477 (bis) His [Bilney’s] pl each- 
ing at the lazar cots. 

Lazaret (laezare-t). Also 7 lazarett, 8-9 
lazarette, lazzaret. [a. F. lazaret, ad. It. lazza- 
retto, now lazzeretto : see next.] 

1 . * Lazaretto i. 

x 6 ix Cotgr., Lazaret , a Lazaret, or Spittle for Lazers. 
1667 Land. Gaz, No. 133/2 The Grand Visier . . has given 
order for. .raising a Battery near the Lazaret. 1682 Whelk r 
Journ. Greece 1. 16 A large Lazarett, as the Italians call 
a Pest-house. 1783 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 
201 The Lazaret has some cracks in it. 1826 Gazetteer 
Scot. (ed. 2) 128 A lazaret or hospital for the reception of 
sick. 1888 Daily News 29 Nov. 4/8 The lazarets where the 
sick, .so often find their welcome passport to the grave. 

transf. and fig, a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
III. 76 In the great Portico there Night and Day, A Lazaret 
of wounded Spirits lay. 1845 Sir H. Taylor I. Comnenus 


LAZARETTO, 

v. vxi. Wks. 1864 II. 23s Man, for lack of manliness, is made 
A lazaret for the mind’s maladies. 

2 . = Lazaretto 2. 

1721 Act Pari, in Land. Gas. No. 5927/5 Such Ship, House, 
Lazaret, or other Place. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 162 
The same penalty also attends persons escaping from the 
lazarets, or places wherein quarentine is to he performed. 
1800 Act 39 tj- 40 Geo. IU , c. 80 {title) An Act for erecting 
a Lazaret on Chetney Hill, in the County of Kent, and for 
reducing into one Act the Laws relating to Quarantine. 
i860 Merc. Marine Mag-. VII. 147 Only one box .. was 
left in the lazarette. 18516 Daily News 23 July 5/4 After 
purging five days’ quarantine in a lazaret. 
fig. 1819 Byron Juan 11. ccxxv, The liver is the lazaret 
of bile. 

3 . = Lazaretto 3. ■ 

1892 Stevenson & L. Osborne Wrecker xi. 185 From the 
cabin the cook was storing tins into the lazarette. 1897 
R. Kipling. Gx/L Courageous 185 He rolled to the lazarette 
a ft the cabin. 

Lazaretto (Itezareto). Also 7 lazzareto, 
lazaretta, 8 lazeretto, lazareta, 9 lazzaretto. 
fad. It. lazzareto (Florio), now lazzereito, f. lazzaro 
Lazar.] 

1 . A house for the reception of the diseased poor, 
esp. lepers; a hospital, pest-house. (Chiefly used 
with reference to foreign countries.) 

1549 Thomas Hist. Unite 83 a, For the plague there is 
a house . . two miles from Venice, called the Lazaretto. 

1609 W. Biddulph in T. Lavender Trav. cert. Englishmen 
6 The Lazarecta [at ZanteJ, which is a place like vnto the 
pest house in More-fields. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt fount. France 
I. 77 The Lazaretto.. remains a standing monument of his 
piety. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862} 31 Bare as the 
walls of a poor house or lazaretto. 1874 Gkeen Short Hist. 
x. § x. 722 His longing . .led him to examine the lazarettos of 
Europe and the East. 

2 A building, sometimes a ship, set apart for the 
performance of quarantine. 

1605 B. Jonson Fox iv. i. (1607) 12 b, Where they vse To 
lie out forty, fifty dayes, sometimes, About the Lazaretto, 
for their tria.IL 1615 G. Sandys Trav. (1621) 6 When they 
haue Pratticke, they are enforced to vnlade at the Lazaret'o. 
Ibid. 227 To be conueyed by him vnto the Lazaretta , there 
to remame for thirtie or fortie dayes before I could be ad- 
mitted into the Citie. X785 Paley Mor. Philos. (1818) II. 
163 Conveyed to a lazaretto by an order of quarantine. 1833 
Felton Pant. Lett. xxiv. (1865) 210 We could not shake 
hands ; for that would have sent, him to the lazaretto for 
twenty-four hours, as a plague-stricken person. 

3 . Naut. ‘ A place parted off at the fore part of 
the ’tween decks, in some merchantmen, for stowing 
provisions and stores in’ (Adm. Smyth 1867). 

17x1 in W. Sutherland Shifbuild. Assist. 161. 1783 Cole- 
brooke Let. in Life (1873) 7 -t he Duke of Athol, Indiaman, 
took fire by neglect of the steward in drawing off rum in the 
lazareta. 1799 in Naval Chron. I. 303 The fire must be in 
the lazaretto below. C1850 Rudirn. Navig. (Weale) 129. 

La zar-house. A house for lazars or diseased 
persons, esp. lepers ; a leper-house, lazaretto. 

1530 Palsgr. 237/2 Lasarhouse, lasdrierc. 1543 in 
Vic ary s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 149 Mr. R. H. .. appointed 
one of the gouernours and Vysytours of the tazarhouses. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 574 A Lazarhouse of 
women in Wilt-shire wnich one of the said sisters, being 
herselfe infected with the Leprosie built for them that had 
the same disease. 1667 Milton P. L. xr. 479. 17x2 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 363 p 13 A large hospital or lazar-house, 
fill’d with persons lying under all kinds of mortal diseases. 
1794 Coleridge Relig. M usings x, The closing gates Of the 
full Lazar-house. 1889 Jf.ssopp Coming of Friars i. 21 
Lepers.. driven forth to curse and howl in the lazar-house 
outside the walls. 

fig. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. in. i, Tliou must be cleansed 
of the black blood which makes thee A lazar-house of 
tyranny. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 160 Their 
house would be a lazar-house, they would be condemned to 
seclusion. 

Lazarist (larzarist). [ad. F. lazariste, f. the 
proper name Lazare , Lazarus.] * The popular 
name for the “ Congregation of the Priests of the 
Mission ” founded by St. Vincent of Paul in 1624, 
and established a few years later in the College 
of St. Lazare at Paris’ ( Catholic Diet. 1883). 

1747 Genii. Mag. 570 Jesuits, Oratorians, ...Lazarists, and 
other whimsical orders. 1768 Boswell, Corsica i. (ed. 2) 23 
There is here a convent of Lazarists or missionaries. 1900 Ch. 
Times 30 Nov. 614/2 The stupendous labours of Lazarists, 
of Jesuits, of Marist Fathers in China. 

So f La zarite in the same sense. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Lazarus, Fathers o/S, La- 
zarus, called also Lazarites. 

t La'zarole. Obs. [ad. It. lazzaruolo, now laz- 
zeruolo.] The medlar-tree ( Mespilus Germanica ). 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. n. iv. § 7. 113. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 119/1 Pomiferous Trees. .Lazarole. 

t La’zarous, a. Obs. Also 6 Iazarus. [f. 
Lazar + -oua.] Leprous. Also fig. 

XS 35 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 47, v howsses of Iazarus 
pepyll xx d . 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., 
etc. Q iij, To habyte with a lazarous woman. 1635 A. Read 
Tumors <y V leers 225 The Germans have many lazarous 
persons. 1652 T. Adams God's A nger_ 4 Man's Comfort 87 
When that Angel from heaven, gracious repentance hath 
troubled the waters, the lazarous soul does but step into 
them, and is cured. 

Hence + La zarousness, leprosy. 

1648-60 Hexham Dutch Diet,, Melaetscheyt, Leprosie, or 
Lazerousnesse. 

Lazartus, obs. form of Lacertoss. 

Lazarus (lse-zar#s). rare. [Allusive use of the 
proper name; see Lazab.] A leper; a beggar. 
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(In the first quot. the allusion may be to the 
Lazarus who was raised from the dead : see John xi.) 

1508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 161 Thow Lazarus, 
thowlaithlylenetramort. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham 
Soc.) cj Only Lazaruses. .are permitted to beg their victuals. 
X850 S. G. Osborne Gleanings 15 Lazari, to whom the hated 
workhouse had come to be as the palace of a Dives. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 491 The poor, hungry-eyed Lazaruses 
— half-starved slaves!. sat famishing and unrelieved. 

b. attrib. : f lazarus-elapper, a clapper or rattle 
with which a leper gave notice of his approach ; 
f lazarus-house = Lazar-house. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 350 By the waye they set 
on fyre the poore Lazarus house, cleane contrary to the la we 
of armes. 1593 Hollyband Diet., Le Cliqnet de Minis, the 
hammer or ring of a doore, also a lazarous clapper. _ 1634-5 
Brereton 'Trav. (Chatham Soc.) 10 About half a mile troin 
this town is this alms-house, this Lazarus house. 

f La'zary. Obs. Also 6 lazarye, lazery. [f. 
Lazar +• -y.J = Leprosy lit. and fig. 

1502 Arnolds Chron. 149 Our Lord Ihesu Criste..be his 
gret mercy hath purged you of your gret lazarye. 1541 R. 
Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Pj b, To .. conforte the 
heade in palsy, ..and to pale lazery. 1597 A. M. tr. Guide- 
means Fr. Chirurg. 41/1 In those which have the lazarye, 
and theire face corroded and deformed. 

Laze (l/'z), sb. colloq. [f. Laze v.] The action 
of the vb. Laze ; an instance of this. 

1862 Temple Bar V. 328 He will take a quiet laze . 1894 
Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. Sept. 262 The writer contented him- 
self with a laze in the gardens below. 

Laze (}eh), v. Also 7 lase. [Back-formation 
from Lazy a.] 

1 . intr. To lie, move, or act in a sleepy listless 
fashion : to enjoy oneself lazily. Also with advs. 

a 1592 Greene A Iphonsus m.Wks. (Grosart) XIII. 370 And 
carist thou stand still lazing in this sort? 1610 Rowlands 
Marlin Mark-all 17 Worke is left at home vndone, and 
loyterers laze in the streete. 1611 Cotgr., S'endormir en 
seutinello,. . to laze it when he hath most need to looke about 
him. x66x K. W. Conf. Charac., Lawyer (i860) 43 He 
begins to lag and laze, like a tired jade, a 1704 Coittpl. 
Servant- Maid (ed. 7) 7 Incline not to sloth, or laze in bed. 
1802 Southey in C. C. Southey Life II. 195, I must sleep, 
and laze, and play whist till bed time. 1868 Lowell Lett. 
(1804) I. iv. 453, I had a very pleasant time, sailing, fishing, 
and lazing about. 1899 Atlantic Monthly Nog,. 199/2 We 
lazed along, hardly seeming to move at all. 

f b. To laze oneself : to indulge in indolence. 
i6x2 T. Adams Gallant's Burden 28 b, Hence Beggars lase 
themselues in the fields of idlenesse. 1620 Shelton Qui.r. 
11. xxii. 146 Lazing himselfe as if he had wakened out of 
a. .profound sleep. 1658 Gurnai.l Chr. in Arm. (1669) 119/1 
In a summer’s day. .he lay lazing himself on the grass. 

2 . quasi-frawr. To pass away in indolence. 

1627-77 Fei.tham Resolves it. xxxiv. 228 So the bloudless 

Tortoise.. lazeth his life away. 1891 E. Peacock N. Bren- 
dan II. 420 With the firm determination., of ‘lazing ' away 
the rest of the day. 

Hence La-zing vbl. sb. 

<21626 W. Sclater 2 Thess. (1629) 283 The lazing of these 
loyterers is not numbred amongst mortals. 1673 Petty 
Pol. Anat. (1691) 366 Their lazing seems to me to proceed 
. . from want of employment. 1880 H S. Cooper Coral 
Lands II. 309 An hour or so of downright lazing on the 
heath. 

Laze, Lazer, obs. forms of Lace, Lazab. 
Lazie, variant of Lasso. 

Lazily (lc’-zili), adv. [f. Lazy a. + -ly 2.] j n a 
lazy maimer ; without energy, or spirit, sluggishly. 

1587 Golding De Momay xxxiii. 537 He that feighteth 
lasilie shalbe damned in hell. 1688 Bunyan Heavenly 
Footm.fi 886) 147 You run too lazily, the door is shut, 1744 
Armstrong Preserv. Health n. 527 Thro’ tedious channels 
the congealing flood Crawls lazily, and hardly wanders on. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. i, In a certain lazily arrogant air. 
1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 415/2 The clouds that float lazily 
over the enchanted valley. 

Laziness (l£‘ zines). [f. Lazy a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being lazy ; aversion or indisposition 
to exert oneself ; slothfulness, sluggishness. 

1580. in Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
hi. vii. 12 Such laesinesse both lewd and poore attonce him 
made. 1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca (1631) 38 
Laysines the yonger brother of idlenes. 1631 Gouge God’s 
Arrows 1. Ded. 8 Even in leisure lasinesse is to be shunned. 
175(6 Morse Anter. Geog. II. 394 The pride, indolence, and 
laziness of the Spaniards. x8x6 T. Moore Let. 1 July in 
Mem. (1856) VIII. 216 It is not right that you and I, what- 
ever may be our respective lazinesses, should continue so 
long without hearing from each other. 1869 Spurgeon 
f. Ploughm. Talk 7 Every man ought to have patience 
and pity for poverty ; but for laziness, a long whip. 

Lazo, variant of Lasso. 

Lazre, obs. form of Lazab. 

La’zule. ? Obs . Also 6 lazuli, 7 luzzel, 7-8 
lazul. [ad. L. lazulum (see Lapis lazuli).] = 
Lapis lazuli. Chiefly attrib. lazule-stone. 

1598 Florio, Lazoli, an azure or lazuli stone. 16x6 Bul- 
lokar, Lazule stone, a blewish greene stone of the kinde of 
marble, vsed sometime in physicke. 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang, Uni. ix. § go The Azure (Luzzel) stone. 1714 
Fr. Bh. of Rates 384 Merchandizes from the Levant [etc.].. 
Lazule. 1757 tr. Henckeis Pyritol, 284 The blue resembles 
a beautiful sapphire and a lazul-stone. 183a G. Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries I. 320 It is handsomely wrought of 
marble and lazule-stone. 

Lazuli (lae-zizflsi). Short for Lapis lazuli. 
Also attrib., as lazuli-finch, a brilliant fringiiloid 
bird ( Passerina amcena) of the western U. S. 

1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard, a, (1791) 157 Light piers of 
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lazuli the dome surround. 1798 Sothf.by tr. Wtelanfs 
Oberon (1826) II. 172 There gold and lazuli the walls o'erlaid. 
1824 Wiffkn Tasso xvi. xxiii, Flowers that, like lazuli in 
gold, impressed A deeper charm on the beholder's mind. 
1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte Amer. Ornith, IV. 132 
Fringilla amcena, Bonaparte, Lazuli Finch. 

Lazuline (lae'zizzloin), a. rare — [f. Lazuli 
+ -INE.J Of the colour oflapis lazuli. 

1877 Patmore Unknown Eros (1890) 2 Love's three- 
stranded ray, Red wrath, compassion golden, lazuline delight. 

Lazulite (lse-zizHait). Min. [f. med.L. lazul-um 
(see Lapis lazuli) + -ite.] Hydrous phosphate 
of aluminium and magnesium, found in blue mono- 
clinic crystals; also, the colour of this mineral. 
% Sometimes used = LAPis lazuli. 

Named by Klaproth, 1795, from its older name lazurstein. 
2807 Anc in Diet. Client. <y Min, II. 3 Lazxilite.. occurs dis- 
seminated in fine grains. 18x8 W. Phillips Min. 81 Lazulite 
.. is perfectly distinct from Lapis Lazuli. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. viii. II. 268 In that princely house where the 
remains of Ignatius Loyola lie enshrined in lazulite and 
gold. x86x Bristow Gloss. Min. 21 1 Lazulite is distinguished 
from Lapis Lazuli by never being accompanied by Iron 
Pyrites 1883 E. Arnold Pearls Faith iv. 12 His sky is 
lazulite; His earth is paved with emerald-work. 

attrib. 18x1 Pinkerton Petral, II. 88 Lazulite rock. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvii. (1856) 439 The rich lazulite 
blue that was reflected from the bergs. 

Hence Lazuli-tic a,, of or pertaining to lazulite. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. viii. (1856) 62 It reminded me of 
the recent cleavage of sulphate of strontian — a resemblance 
more striking from the slightly lazulitic tinge of each. 

tLa'zure, a- Obs. rare. [See Azuke.] = 
Azure a. r. Also in comb., lazure-coloured adj. 

1671 J Webster Metallogr. xvi 236 Sometimes it is red 
and brown, mixed with a green colour: some are of a lazure 
colour. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 230 The fair 
lazure colored Copper. .Oars. .contain likewise much and 
good Copper 

Lazurite (Ue-ziurait). Min. [f. med.L. lazier 
(see Azure) -t- -ite. Used first by Von Kobell in 
1853, as a synonym of Azukite.] The blue part 
of lapis lazuli. 

1892 Dana Min. 433 Ordinary natural lapis lazuli is shown 
to contain lazurite. 

Lazy (l<? i- zi), a andsA Forms: 6-7 laysy, -ie, 
lasie, -y, lazie, (6 laesie, -y, laaey, leasie), 7- 
lazy. [Of obscure etymology. 

The earliest quoted form laysy would favour the derivation 
from Lay v. with suffix as in tipsy, tricksy , etc. ; hut the 
spelling is not quite early enough to have etymological 
significance. If the word be of early origin, and esp. if the 
alleged dialectal sense ‘ naught, bad he genuine, there may 
possibly be connexion with ON lasenn dilapidated, las-m/tyrr 
decrepit, fragile, mod. Icel. lasfurSa ailing, las-teiki ailment. 
Prof Skeat suspects adoption from Du. or LG., and refers 
to MLG. lasich, losich, mod. LG. l&iisig (Danneil), early 
mod. Du. lenzig.\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Of persons (also of animals), their disposition, 
etc. : Averse to labour, indisposed to action or 
effort; idle; inactive, slothful. 

1549 Bale Labor Journ.Leland Pref. Avi)h,Those laysy 
lubbers and popyshe bellygoddes. 1567 Tnall Treas Aiv, 
Your lasy bones I pretende so to blisse. That you shall haue 
small luste 10 prate any more. X578 T. N tr. Conq. W. 
Indies 191 If they were found to be lazie and slouthfull they 
should he used accordingly. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cat. 
Feb. 9 Lewdly complainest thou laesie ladde, Of Winter's 
wracke. for making thee sadde. 1590 — F. Q. 1. iv. 36 Sathan 
. .forward lasht the laesy teme. 1628 Prynne Cens. Cozens 77 
Who gratifie their owne lasie dispositions. 22x658 Cleve- 
land Wks. (1687) 508 These lazie tender-hearted Clowns. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 242 All, with united Force, 
combine to drive The lazy "Drones from the laborious Hive. 
<2x770 Jortin Serin. (1771) I. i. 13 It is a lazy modesty to 
resign the reason God has conferred upon us. 1807 
Crafibe Par. Reg. in. 143 The lazy vagrants in her presence 
shook. 1878 J evons Prim. Pol. £con. 80 He must not be 
very lazy, .for fear of being discharged. 

b. transf. Applied to things, places, or condi- 
tions, favourable or appropriate to laziness. 

1606 Shaks Tr. Cr. 1. iii. 147 With him Patroclus Vpon 
a lazie Bed the liuelong day Breakes scurrill Iests. 1669 
Dryden Tyrannic Love 1. i, Two tame gown’d princes, who 
at ease debate, In lazy chairs, the business of the state. 
1670 — and Ft. Conq. Granada ill. iii. Love, like a lazy 
ague, I endure. 1680 Otway Orphan 1. i, They cry they're 
-weary of their lazy home. 1721 Ramsay Morning Interview 
87 The nymph, new-wak’d, starts from the lazy down. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop iv. The room is a cool, shady, lazy 
kind of place. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. Road to Hiisihau, 
The great dog. . Hangs his head in the lazy heat. 

2 . Of things: Sluggish, dull, slow-moving ; now 

only transf. from sense 1. + Formerly of literary 

style, and, in physical sense, of heat or chemical 
agents : Languid, having little energy. 

a 1568 Asckam Schalem. 11. (Arb.) 100 Melancthon . . came 
to this low kinde of writing, by vsing ouer moch Paraphrasis 
in reading : For studying therbie to make euerie thing 
streight and easie, in smothing and playning all things to 
much, neuer ieaueth, whiles the sence it selfe he left, both 
lowse and lasie, 1590 Shaks. Midi. N. v. i. 41 How shall 
we beguile The lazie time, if not with some. delight? 159a 
Arden of Faversham Eib, The laysie minuts linger on 
their time, a 1628 F, Grevil Alakant 3rd Chorus 35 A lasy 
calme, wherein each foole a pilot is. 7x630 Milton Time 
2 Lazy leaden-stepping Hours. x668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Anat, 1. xx, 53 The condition of Spirituous blood, 
forcibly issuing forth, and of a dull and lazie urin are diffe- 
rent. 1693 Dryden Ovid’s Met. 1, 362 With rain his xobe 
and heavy mantte flow, And lazy mists are low'ring on his 
brow. 1734 Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 29B There is a great 




deal more of this Substance of the Lazy or Inactive, than of 
the Active or Magnetick sort. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 2 Or 
by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po. 1799 Coleridge 
Lines comp, in Concert-room 26 The lazy boat sways to and 
fro, 1883 R. Bridges Eros <$• Psyche , May 4 The sun 
Sifting his gold through lazy mists. 

1 3 . dial. Bad, worthless. Obs.~° 

1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl.,Lazy , in agro Line, 
usurpatur pro Malus, . . Pravus, Perversus. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 29 Lazy, Naught, bad. 1787 in Grose Prov. Gloss. 
4 . Comb., as lazy-boned, - paced , -puffing adjs. ; 
lazy-board ( U. S.) , a short board on the left 
side of a waggon, used by teamsters to ride on 
(Cent. Diet.)-, lazy-boots colloq. = Lazy-bones; 
lazy -cock ( U.S . ), ‘a cock controlling the pipe 
between the feed-pump of a locomotive and the 
hose from the tank of the tender’ (Funk) ; flazy- 
gut, a glutton ; lazy-guy Naut. (see Guy sbl 2) ; 
lazy-jack, ‘ a lifting device of compounded levers 
on the principle of the lazy-tongs’ (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875); lazy-legs = Lazy-bones; lazy- 
painter, 1 a small temporary rope to hold a boat 
in fine weather’ (Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867) ; 
lazy-pinion, a pinion serving as a transmitter of 
motion between two other pinions or wheels (Cent, 
Diet.) ; lazy scissors = L azy-tongs. 

1873 A, R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 148 One or two *lazy- 
boned fellows worked in bed. 1831 Lytton Eng. Aram 

1. ii, Why don’t you rise, Mr. *Lazy-boots ? Where are your 
eyes? Don’t you see the young ladies? 1863 Mrs. Gaskell 
Sylvia's L. xxxv, Nancy . . is gone to bed this hour past, 
like a lazy boots as she is. 1631 Celestina ix. 105 This same 
*lazy-gut was the cause .. of all this stay. 1838 Dickens 

O. Twist xxi, Don't lag behind already, *Lazy-legs 1 1591 
Sylvester Lit Bartas 1. vi. 106 The ffazy-paced (yet labo- 
rious) Asse. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. 11. ii. 31 When he be. 
strides the *lazie puffing Cloudes. 1836 *Lazy scissors [see 
Lazy-tongsJ. 

Hence X.a'zyhood, laziness. Iiwzyish a., some- 
what lazy. 

1866 B. W. Procter Mem. Lamb 184 The imbecile, or 
those brought up in complete lazyhood. 1892 Argosy Jan. 
42, I have six long, delicious weeks of lazyhood before me. 
1892 Spectator 17 Dec. 878/2 The lazyish, slightly slatternly 
poor. 

t B. sb. Used as a name for the Sloth. Ohs. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 33 To tread a mile after 
. . the heavy measures of the Lazy of Brasilia, were a most 
tiling Pennance. 

Lazy (l* 1 zi), v. [f. Lazy a.] 

1 . intr. — Laze v. i. 

1612 Sylvester Tropheis 90 Nor waits he lazying on his 
bed for day. 1694 R. L’ Estrange Fables 30 They knew no 
reason . . why the One should lye lazying and pampering 
itself with the fruit of the Other's labour. 176s H. Timber- 
LAKE Mem. 76 Hunting, and warring abroad, and lazying 
at borne. 1876 Bbsant & Rice Gold. Butterfly HI. 81 He 
. . lazied under the hanging willows by the shore. 1890 
Mrs. Laffan Louis Draycott 1 . 11. ii. 146 A snug retreat, 
indeed, to read, or think, or 1 lazy ’ in. 

2 . quasi -trans. ~ Laze v. 2. 

1883 Century Mag. XXXI. 197 We lazied the rest of the 
pleasant afternoon away, 1892 Tennyson Si. Telemachus 
21 Wake Thou deedless dreamer, lazying out a life Of self- 
suppression, not of selfless love. 

La zy-back. + a. A sluggard. Obs. b. Coal- 
mining. (See quot. i88r.) c. 'A high back-bar 
to a carriage-seat’ (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875). 
d. Lazy-back-chair , a chair with a reclining back. 
? U.S. 

i6ij Cotgr., Poltron, a . . sluggard lazie-backe, i860 
Eng. tf For. Mining Gloss., S. Staff. Terms, Lazyback, the 
place at surface where the coals are loaded and stacked for 
sale. 1887 Pop. Sci. Mo. XXX. 748 A lazy-back chair makes 
a capital observing-seat. 

La-zy-bed. Potato-growing. A bed about six 
feet wide, on which the potatoes are laid, with a 
trench on each side, two or three feet wide, from 
which earth is taken to cover the potatoes. Also 
attrib. 

1743 R. Maxwell Set, Trans. 150 In ley Ground they 
[Potatoes] are commonly, in Scotland, planted in Lazy-beds, 
as they are called. 1780 A. Y oung Tonrlrel. 1. 300 Mr. Her- 
bert has cultivated potatoes in the common lazy-bed method. 
1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 193 The old fresh lazy-bed 
mode . .seems to have taken great root in Devonshire. 1846 
McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 311 Potatoes . . are 
mostly planted in the Irish fashion, or in lazy beds, i860 
Delamer Kitch. Card. 24 The lazy-bed system may be 
advantageously followed on stiff retentive clays. 
La’zy-bones. colloq. A lazy person. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. {jssP 185 Was .. legier- 
demane a sloweworme, or Viuacitie a lasie-bones. 1600 
Breton Pasquits Madcap (Grosart) 12/2 Go tell the 
Labourers, that the lazie bones That will not worke, must 
sceke the beggar’s galnes. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias n. i. r 6 
Master lazy-bones did not like sitting up ! 1863 R. F. Bur- 
ton A beokuta II. 168 Our lazy bones who had escorted the 
returner had spent four days on a two days march, 

b. (See quot.) Cf. Lazy-tongs. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulg, Tongue , Lazybones, an instrument 
like a pair of tongs, for old, or very fat people, to take any- 
thing from the ground without stooping. 

La'zy-tongs. A system of several pairs of 
levers crossing and pivoted at their centres in the 
manner of scissors, so connected that the movement 
of the first pair is communicated to the last, which 
is fitted with ends resembling those of a pair of 
tongs, for picking up objects at a distance. The 


name is applied also to a similar combination of 
levers used in machinery. 

1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIV. 450/2 A combination of 
levers called zig-zag, or lazy tongs, or scissors. J bid., These 
lazy tongs are ingeniously applied by Mr. Aldous of Clapton, 
for conveying the motion of the beam of his steam engine to 
the crank which gives the circular motion. 1847 Ld. Lind- 
say 1-1 ist. Chr. Art 1 . 109 The other presents him [the Saviour] 
the sponge of vinegar, (on the instrument commonly called 
a lazy-tongs). 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden 1 . 118 
Our course ran zigzag, like a pair of lazy-tongs. a 1864 
Gesner Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865) 31 The Lazy Tongs. .is 
attached by a screw-joint to the sinker bar or other suitable 
rod of iron, and lowered so as to catch the end of the missing 
tool in its jaws. 

II Lazzaro (la'tsam). Plur. lazzari (-<). [It. : 
see Lazar.] -Lazzarone. 

1630 Howell Revol, Naples (1664) 11. 115 The Lazzari 
which are the scum of the Neapolitan people. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian vii, To have as swift a pair of heels to 
assist in carrying him off as any lazaro in Naples need 
desire. 1835 Court Mag. VI. 20/2, I do not pretend .. to 
distinguish between the veritable lazzari, and the vagabonds. 

II Lazzarone (ItezanD-m?, latsarff-ntf). Chiefly 
pi. Forms : sing. 9 laz(z)arone ; pi. 8 lazaroni, 
9 lazzaroni. [It. lazzarone , augmentative form of 
lazzaro (Florio) Lazak.J One of the lowest class 
at Naples, who lounge about the streets, living by 
odd jobs, or by begging. 

1792 Charlotte Smith Desmond II. i2r What wretched 
and dangerous doctrine to disseminate among the lazzaroni 
of England. [Note] Lazzaroni, a word descriptive of 
people reduced to the utmost poverty and wretchedness. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 439 [Naples.] About 30C00 
lazaroni, or black guards. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
ix, A few fishermen and lazzaroni only were loitering along 
the strand. 1832 G. Downes Lett. I. 454 The Italian vet- 
turini, a kind of peiegrinating lazzaroni, never let slip any 
opportunity of paying homage to the goddess Vacuna. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xvii, Neither are picturesque lazzaroni 
or romantic criminals half so frequent as your common 
labourer, 1878 H. M. Stanley DarkCont. II. iii. 74 The 
most ragged British beggar or Neapolitan lazzarone. 

attrib. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Ainer. 34 Lazzaroni huck- 
sters of fruit and sweetmeats. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter 
Medit. 1, iii. 77 Lazarone enjoyment in midwinter of sun- 
shine, air, and scenery. 

lb., abbreviation of L. libra ‘pound’, pi. lbs., 
now only used of pounds weight, but formerly also 
of pounds sterling. 

1390-x Earl Derby's E.rped. (Camden) n Pro ij lb. gyn- 
gere, ijr. xd. 1363-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. 
(S. T. S.) 7 In stiver, five hundret xlvij lbs. xs. xd. 
f Le, lee. Obs. [abbreviation for med.L. (dies) 
legibilis (day) appropriated for reading (see 
Du Cange).] Only in Le day : a day on which 
ordinary exercises (as distinguished from disputa- 
tions) were read in the schools. Cf. Dis. 

1374 M. Stokys in G. Peacock Observ.Stat. Univ. Camb. 
App. A (1841) p. iv, The Questionists shall gyve the Bedels 
warnynge upon the Le Daye. Ibid. p. xiv, All the Deter- 
miners shall stande in the Common Schooles every Lee Daye 
from Ashe wensdaye untyll the last Acte. 

Le, obs. form of Lay, Lea, Lee, Lie. 

-le, suffix, pronounced (’1), of various function 
and origin. 

1 . The usual mod.Eng. form of ME. -el(e, -le, 
repr. OE. -el, -ela, -(e)le in sbs. and -ol, -id, -el in 
adjs. (The form -el is retained where phonetic 
law or orthographical convention does not permit 
the change into -le, as after eh, g soft, n, r, sh, th, 
and v. After tn the suffix becomes -blei) 

The OE. sbs. and adjs. with l suffixes are prob. in most 
cases of pre-Eng. formation. The sbs. formed on noun- 
stems have sometimes an originally diminutive sense, as in 
bramble ; sometimes they express the notion of ‘ an appli- 
ance or tool as in thimble, handle . In those formed on 
vb.-stems the function of the suffix is either agential as in 
beadle, instrumental as in bridle , girdle, or expressive of 
some less definable relation, as in bundle. The adjs., which 
are formed on vb.-stems, have the sense ‘apt or liable ’ (to 
do what the vb. expresses), as in brittle, fickle, gripple, 
nimble , iswikel. 

b. Iu riddle the suffix represents OE, -ELS, the s 
having been confused with the plural ending. 

2 . An occasional representative of ME. -el(l, -elle, 
in sbs. adopted from Fr. This has several different 
sources : in castle, mantle, it is OF. -el L. -el him 
dim. suffix (see -el) ; in cattle it is OF. -el L. 
-die, the neut. sing., and in battle it is OF. - aille 
the neut. pi., of the adjective suffix -alls (see -al) ; 
in bottle it is OF. -eille L. -icula dim. suffix. 

3 . A verbal formative, repr. ME. -(e) len, OE. 
-lian OTeut, type - ilfijan , with a frequentative 
or sometimes a diminutive sense. Among the few 
examples that go back to OE. are nestle, twinkle, 
wrestle. In ME. and early mod.E. the suffix was 
extensively used (like the equivalent forms in 
MHG. and mod.Ger. and in Du.) to form vbs. 
expressing repeated action or movement, as in 
brastle, crackle, crumple, dazzle, hobble, niggle, 
paddle , sparkle, topple, wriggle , etc. Many of these 
formations are from echoic roots, as babble, cackle , 
gabble, giggle, guggle, mumble, etc. 

Lea (If), sb.’i Forms: 1 Idah, Ida, Idas, Ids, 
4 le3, 5~ 6 (9) lee, 5~7 leye, 5 lie,legh, 5-6 le, 6 


lighe, laie, 6-7 laye ; 5-7 lay, 5-9 ley, 6- lea. 
[OE. Ua’.h mase. (genitive leas, Id ages, nora. pi. 
leas), and leak fem. (genitive leage), app. meaning a 
tract of cultivated or cultivable land ; in spite of the 
difference of sense, the words appear to be etymo- 
logically identical with OHG. loh neut. or masc., 
used to render L. lucus grove (MHG. loh, I6ch 
low brushwood, clearing overgrown with small 
shrubs, mod.Ger. dial, loh), and perh. with Flem. 
-loo in place-names, as Waterloo ; the pre-Teut. 
type *loitqo- occurs also in L. Incus grove, and 
Liih. laukas meadow and arable land, as opposed 
to wood ; the root is supposed by some scholars 
to be *leuq- to shine (whence L. lucere, Eng. Light 
sb., etc. ; for the sense cf. clearing) ; others have 
suggested *leu- to loosen (Gr. \veiv, L. so-lv-ere). 

The sense has been influenced by confusion with Lease 
sb . 1 (OE. ids), which seems often to have been mistaken 
for a plural, and also with Lea jA-] 

A tract of open ground, either meadow, pasture, 
or arable land. After OE. chiefly found (exc. 
where it is the proper name of a particular piece 
of ground) in poetical or rhetorical use, ordinarily 
applied to grass land. 

803 in Birch Cartul. Sax. (1885) I. 450 Campus arment- 
orum id est hritSra. leak, 944 Ibid. (1887) 11. 540 ponne 
geufte ic AOlfwiiie & Beorhtulfe |,£es leas & fyes hammes be 
nor'San paire lytlan die. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 93 Bi 
a forest as y gan walke With-out a paleys in a leye. c 1470 
Gotagros <$• Gaw. 312 Thai plantit doun ane pailyeoun, 
vpone ane plane lee. C1470 Henryson Fables viii. 1793 in 
Anglia IX. 458 Luik to the lint that growis on yone le. 
I S I 3 Douglas JEneis xn. Prol. 183 In lyssouris and on 
leys litill lammis Full tait and trig socht bletand to thar 
dammis. 1526 Skelton Mngnyf. 2093, 1 garde her gaspe, 
I garde her gle, With, daunce on the le, the le ! 1535 
St j*. wart Cron. Scot. (1838) I. 627 Eugenius vpoune ane 
lustie le Dewydit hes his ost in battellis thre. a 1341 
Wyatt in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 90 In lusty leas at libertie 
I walke. 1386 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 320, I have bene 
yonder in the lighes.. 1388 Spenser Virg. Gnat 110 Flowres 
varietie With sundrie colours paints the sprinckled lay. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 60 Ceres, most bounteous Lady, 
thy rich Leas Of Wheate, Rye, Barley, Fetches, Oates and 
Pease. 1634 Milton Comus 965 Other trippings . .With the 
mincing Dryades On the Lawns, and on the Leas. 1750 
Gray Elegy i, The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
1790 Burns Elegy Capt. Henderson v, Mourn, little hare- 
bells o’er the lee. 1808 Coleridge Three Graves hi. xxxiv, 
I saw young Edward by himself Stalk fast adown the lee. 
1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 221 Stern Tushilaw strode o’er 
the ley. 1849 Longf. Birds of Passage v, From the land 
of snow and sleet they seek a southern lea. 1830 Tennyson 
In Mem. cxv. Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 1831 
Kingsley Poems, Bad Squire 12 Where under the gloomy 
fir-woods One spot in the ley throve rank. 

transf. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. i, 23 Surging Neptunes 
leas. 

*il Used loosely for * ground*. 

c 1430 Bk. Curtasye in. 441 in Babees Bk., On legh vnsonken 
hit [a pallet] slialle be made. 

b. Occurring in place-names. 

778 Charter of Cynewulf 'in O. E. Texts 427 To brad(an) 
lea^e, illo septo bradan lea^e. 862 Charter of AEielberht 
ibid. 438 Bromlea^— an norSan fram ceddan lease to langan 
lca^e. c 1303 St. Kenelm 342 in E. E. P. (1862) 56 Heo . . 
To-ward wynchecumbe come ri^t vnder soup le3. 1572 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 75 Nor quhen thay come in feir 
of weir Downe to the Gallow Ley. 1620 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 126 A ground . . now commonly called 
S. Thomas’ Leyes. 1844 S. Bamford Life of Radical 39 
We found ourselves traversing Hopwood ley. 

Lea 2 , ley, lay (If, 1 ?), Now dial. 

Forms: 4103130, 4-7 leye, 5 lee, 6 laie, laye; 
5- ley, lay, 6- lea. [Elliptical use of Lea (ley, 
lay ) adj.] Land that has remained untilled for 
some time ; arable land under grass ; land * laid 
down’ forpasture, pasture-land, grass-land. Clover- 
lay, ley : see Clover sb. 4. 

1337 Durham Hahnote Rolls (Surtees) 19 Concelavit eos 
ui depast, fuerunt les leyes. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vm. 5 
reuthe . . had holden hem at hom and heren heore leyjes 
[B. vii. 5 leyes]. a 1400-30 A lexander 3561 Ai wald be wise 
haue wale soile mare ban a wast lee. c 1420 Pallad. on 
Husb. vi. 30 N owe feeldes fatte . . Is good to plowe, and 
leyes vp to breke. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 285/1 Lay, londe 
not telyd. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 8 If thou haue any 
leys, to falowe or to sowe otes vpon, fyrste plowe them. 
1573 Tusser Husb. xxxv. (1878) 83 In Janiuere husband 
that poucheth the grotes will break vp his laie, or be 
sowing of otes. 1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. ii. 

? 6 Rapes require a broken-vp lay and a rich layer. 1638 
)rumm. of Hawth. Irene Wks. (1711) 164 The husband- 
man, .had turned his acres into leyes, his syths and ploughs 
into swords. 1713 Load. Gaz. No. 5143/4, 12 Acres oi 
Meadow Ground, and 4 Leys and a half in St. Ives. 1763 
A. Dickson TreaL Agric, xii. (ed. 2) 259 In plowing lea, 
where the sward is tough. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 
I. 28 He also spreads this manure on lays he intends 
breaking up. 1808 Curwen Econ. Feeding Stock 12 Having 
destroyed all old lays, I have no other hay than clover. 
x886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Lay, ley, land 
which has been sown with annual or biennial grasses, and 
has come round to the time to be reploughed. 1892 Lich- 
field Mercury 20 May 3/2 Good Ley for few Horses, 
b. attrib. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 25 Shorte hey, and leye hey is 
good for shepe. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 12 
Being made into Hay, the Cattle eate it as well as it were 
Lea-hay and like it as well with it. ? 17. . [Burns] There's 
News, Lasses iii, I hae as gude a craft rig As made o’ yird 
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and stane ; And waly fa’ the ley-crap For I maun till’d 
again. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 222, I learned 
from a nobleman . . that good ley hay is much sought after 
..for his Majesty’s horses. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. (1807) I. 16 This is the best object in ploughing for 
a ley crop. 1813 Vancouver Agric, Devon 142 Hacking is 
also performed where lay-wheat is sown immediately after 
the plough, and without a previous harrowing. 

Lea (If), si) A north . dial. Also 5, 9 ley, (6 pi. 
lease), 9 la a, leigh. [a. ON. U (Sw. Ha. Da. 
Use).] A scythe. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 2ii/i A Ley, or a syt\\z, falx, falcicTila. 
1328 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices (1866) 111. 567/2, 3 falces 
called leys. 1373 Richmond. Wills (Surtees 1853)242, vij 
lease, iij*. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. 92 Lea. 
a sythe. 1833 Mor i on Cycl. Agric. II. 724 Lea or Leigh 
(Yorks.), a scythe. 1877 Holder ness Gloss., Ley ; 

attrib. 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Lea-sand, a fine sand 
brought from the eastern moorlands, to lay upon the strickle 
or sharpening tool for the lea. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Leu- 
stone, a scythe-sharpener. 

Lea (If), so A Also 4-5 l>(e, 7- lay, 9 ley. 
[The gloss in the Promp. Parv. suggests that the 
word is a derivative of F. Her (:— L. ligare) to 
bind, tie. But cf. Lease sbf] A measure of yarn 
of varying quantity: see quots. 

1399 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 132 Et in xl lee luminon’ [?] 
emp. pro prsed. torchez 2 s. 6 d. [Note, A lee or lea contains So 
yards.] c 1440 Promp. Pam). 291/2 Lee of threde, ligatura. 
1469 Ripon Ch. Acts 139, x les de coverlett yarn. 1613 
Markham Eng. Housew. n. v. (1668) 137 Some spinning by 
the pound, some by the lay, and some by the day. 1633 
N. Riding Rec. (1885) III. 348 A Huby spinster presented 
for stealing xo leas of harden yarn. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5) 
s. v. ; Every Lea of Yarn at Kidderminster shall contain 
200 1’hreds reel’d on a Reel four yards about, a 1704 Locke 
in Fox Bourne Life{ 1876) II. xiii. 368 Twelve lays of good 
sound merchandable . . linen yarn or thread, each lay con- 
taining 200 yards, and the whole 12 lays not weighing above 
8 oz. avoirdupois. 1776 Act 17 Geo. Ill , c. 11 § 11 Every 
hank of .. yarn shall . , contain seven raps or leas, and .. 
every such rap or lea shall, .contain eighty threads, a 1823 
Forby Yoc. E. Anglia, Lea, forty threads of hemp-yarn. 
1831 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 198 Line, sliver-roving, and 
yarn, from 500 leas to 200 leas, from the flax. . . Piece of 
cloth, 200 leas warp and 200 leas weft. 1882 J. Paton in 
Encycl. Brit. XIV. 666/2 Throughout the United Kingdom 
the standard measure of flax yarn is the ‘lea’, called also in 
Scotland the ‘ cut ’ of 300 yards. 1883 F. H. Bowman Struct. 
Wool Gloss., Lea, the seventh part of a hank ; in worsted 
80 yards; in cotton and silk 120 yards, 
b. (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Lay, a quantity of wool or other 
fiber in a willow or carding-machine. 

Lea, ley, lay (If, If 1 ), a. Forms: 4, 6 leye, 
4-7 laye, 8 le8 ; 5- lay, 6- ley, 7- lea. [? repr. 

OE. *lmge (implied in the comb, lx glory eg Lea-rig, 
where Ixg- cannot well stand for Uah Lea sbA), f. 
the root of Lay, Lie vbs. (cf. ' to lie fallow ’) ; the 
formal equivalent (:— OTeut. *Mgto-) is found with 
different meaning in OHG. aba-l&gi weary, ex- 
hausted, MHG. Htge, early and dial. mod.G. lag 
low, flat, of poor quality, ON. gras-lxgr lyingin the 
grass; cf. Low a.] Of land: Fallow, unploughed. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 6983 A1 pe lond, 
leye hit lay. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xlviii. 
(1495) 484. Euery suche felde other lyeth laye. .other heryth 
trees or is able to pasture, c 1400 Ganielyn 161 Thi lond 
that lith leie wel it shal be sowe. 1391 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 1. vii. 392 A Field, left lay for some few years, will 
yeeld The richer crop when it again is till’d. 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (1676) 63 In our worn-out and exhausted lay-fields. 
1788 Marshall Yorks. II. 340 To lie ley, to lie in grass ; as 
lands in a common field. 1853 Raynbird Suppl. to R ham’s 
Diet. Farm. 466 This preparation may be made before 
harvest, and applied to the lea ground in October. 1883 
Con temp. Rev. Sept. 351 Long night-watches in wet ditches 
and beside hedges for hares on the lea fields. 

Jig. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 70 To reepe myn heruest, whidir 
mai y winde? Mi londis of vertues liggen al lay. 1583 
Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 39 This subiect seame a barren 
ground, With quickest spreits left ley. x6iz T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus i. 3 Every vision is for an appointed time : 
let them seeme to lie lea and voide never so long. 1827 
Scott prut, x 1 Dec., I saw ..no other receipt than lying 
lea for a little, while taking a fallow-break to relieve my 
imagination, which may be esteemed nearly cropped out. 

Leace, obs. form of Lease J&3 
Leach (lftj), sbA Obs. exc. arch. Forms : a. 
4-6 leche, 5-7 leeeh(e, 6 leache, 6- leach. ( 9 . 
5 lese, lesse, lees(s(e, leshe, leak, 6 less. [a. 

OF. lesche (F. lhhe).\ 

+ 1 . A slice (of meat, etc.) ; a strip. Obs. 
a. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 45 Thre leches of bacun 
lay bou mot In hrothe. 0x440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ora. (1790) 435 Cut smal leches of two ynches of length. 
0x500 Porto Serve Ld. in Babees Bk. (1868) 370 Take of 
ij leches of the briste, and cowche legge and whyngge and 
lechis into a faire voyde plater. 

/3. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 30 Tak the 
clodde of beef and make lesks of a span longe. 0 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 610 Put it in a dische leese by 
lees. 

2 . A dish consisting of sliced meat, eggs, fruits, 
and spices in jelly or some other coagulating ma- 
terial. Often in adoptions of AF. combinations, 
denoting particular varieties, e. g. leche frye [cf. 
OF. lechefroie, mod.F. Ihhefrite , dripping-pan], 
damask , dugard, lumbard, purple, royal , etc. Dry 
leach : a sort of cake or gingerbread, containing 
dates, etc. White leach : a gelatine of almonds. 


0. 1c 1390 Forme of Cnry 36 Leche Lumbard. Take rawe 
Pork [etc.J. c 1420 in Q. Eiiz. A cad. 90 Leche fftoree. . . 
leche dalmayn. Ibid. 91 Leche damasque. Ibid. 92 
Leche maskelyn. .. Leche rubby. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in 
Honseh. Ord. (1790) 449 And therwith daryolus, and leche- 
fryes, made of frit and friture. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 5x6 Cow heelis and Calves fete ar dere y-bou^t 
some tide To medille amonge leeches & Ielies. Ibid. 
708 Quynces bake leche dugard. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 
587 Leche damask, w l the kyn_.es worde or prouerbe flour- 
ysslied. 1530 Pai.sgr. 238/1 Leche made of flesshe, gelee. 
1570 in Gucch Coil. Cur. II. 8 For vj lb. of almones to him, 
fordrie leche. 1573 Barf.t --4 lv. L 154 White LuacP., gelarina. 
antygdalorum. 1602 Plat Delightes for Ladies 11605) § 22 
This is your Gingerbread vsed at the Court. .. It is other- 
wise called drie Leach. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. ». 
ii. (1668) 96 To make the best Leech take Ising-glass. .then 
take Almonds. 1750 E. Smith Compl. Housew. (ed. 14) 195 
To make white Leach. 1848 H. Ainsworth Lane. Witches 
1. ix, I pray you taste this pippin jelly . . or some leach of 
almonds. 

/3. c 1430 Two Coakery-bks. 75 Lese fryes. *432 in Wood 
Hist. Univ. Oxon (1792) 1. 599 Leshe damask, c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 504 Alle maner of leessez ye may 
forbere. 

Leach (lft J),j <).2 Also 7 lech., y-pletch, 9 leech, 
[app. f, Leach vA (though recorded much earlier 
than the vb. in the cognate sense) ; in senses 1-3 
prob. short for attributive combs. (LetcH-tA 1 , ditch 
or pool, is etymologically identical.)] 

1 . A perforated vessel or trough used for making 
lye from wood ashes by pouring water over them. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. (1738) I. 172 This powder they 
mingle with a little slaked lime, .which they put into letches 
or troughs, and pouring water upon them make the lixivium. 
1674-91 — S. 4 E. C. Words 104 A Letch or Lech. 1840 
Spurdens Suppl. to Forby, Leach. 1894 Harper's _ Mag. 
Apr. 810 Her elbow struck the leach and knocked it into 
the soap-kettle. 

2 . 7 'anning. (See quot. 1886.) 

1777 Macbride in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 114 The ooze is 
made by macerating the bark in common water, in a par- 
ticular set of holes or pits, which . . are termed letches. 
1852 Morfit Tanning 4 Currying[ 1853) 22 The application 
of heat to bark in leaches. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., 
In the bark-leach, the bark is contained between two per- 
forated horizontal partitions in the leach. x886 W. A. Harris 
Techn. Diet. Fire Incur., Leaches, in tanneries, are the pits 
in which the tan-liquors are mixed, as distinguished from 
the tan-pits, in which the hides are steeped. 

3 . Salt-making. (See quot.) 

1886 Cheshire Gloss., Leach, salt-making term ; the brine 
(fully saturated) which drains from the salt, or is left in the 
pan when the salt is drawn out. Formerly called ‘ leach- 
brine ’. 

4. a. The action of teaching', b. (See quot.) 

1828-32 Webster, Leach, a quantity of wood-ashes, 

through which water passes, and thus imbibes the alkali. 

6, attrib . : + leach-brine = sense 3 ; leach-hole 
(see quot. and cf, sense 4 of the vb.) ; leach-tank, 
a tank for leaching metallic ores ; + leach -trough 
(see quot.). 

1669 Phil. Trans. IV._ 1063 “Leach-brine, which is such 
Brine, as runs from their salt, when ’tis taken up before it 
hardens, c 1682 J. Collins Salt 4 Fishery 56 Cheshire 
Salt-Workers call the Liquor that drops from their Salt, 
being put into Wicker-baskets, Leach Brine. 1837 Thoreau 
Maine W. xvi. (1863) 3x3 A ‘ “leach hole ’ through which 
the pond leaked out. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 
Mining 403 From this line of wooden tubing the bath is to 
he conducted to each “leach-tank by an India-rubber tube. 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 94 Through these being set in the 
“Leach-troughs the salt drains it self dry in 3 hours time. 
Leach, (lftj), vA Obs. exc. arch. Forms: a. 
4-5 leche, 5 leccho, leeche, leyche, 7- leach, 
ff. 5 lese, lessh, 6 lea(c)he. [f. Leach jA 1 ] 
trans. To cut (meat, etc.) in slices ; to slice. 

a. 1 axe/aa Morte Arth.xt>& Seynebowesofwylde bores with 
J,e braune lechyde, Bernakes and botures in baterde dysches. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 Whenne hit is sothun, thou 
schalt hit leche. c 1430 Two Cookery -bks. 35 Take gratyd 
Brede, & make it so chargeaunt fiat it wol be y-Iechyd. 
c 1450 Ibid. 71 Leche hit [brawn] faire, but not to thyn. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans F vij b, Brawne leecbyd. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury hi. 78 Terms for Carving .. Leach that 
Brawn. 1864 H. Ainsworth Tower Lond. 412 In the old 
terms of his art, he leached the brawn. 

/3. 14. . Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 27 Then leshe it 
in dyshes. c 1440 Douce MS. 55 If. 20 Mold it all to gedrys 
with thyn honde till it he so stiffe that it will be lesshed. 
15x3 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 265 Termes of a Keruer. 
Lesche y‘ brawne. 

Hence + Leached ppl. a., sliced, fried in slices. 
+ Lea’ching vbl. sbA, in quot. concr., a slice ; also 
attrib., as leaching-knife. 

1416-17 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 613, 2 ladell de 
auricalco et x lechyngknyfe. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 15 
Kytte hem [cakys] y lyke lechyngys. 1446 Wills 4 Inv. 
N. C. (Surtees 1835) I. 101, iij lesyng knyues. 1461-83 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 38 At supper leyebid beefe & mutton 
roste. 1488 Will ofEliz. Brown (Somerset Ho.), Dressing 
knyfys, lecchyng knyfys, choppyng knyfys. 

Leach, (lftj), vA Also leech, latch, letch. 
[Prob. repr. OE. l$ccan to water (tr. L. rigare ) 
WGer. type *lakkjan -.—^lakjan, f, *lak- : see Lake 
sb. 3 There appears to be no trace of the vb. be- 
tween OE. and the examples of the technological 
use in the 1 8th c., exc. the doubtful instance in Shaks. 
and one other (see 1, 2 below). The form letch is 
normal) the variant leach is phonologically obscure.] 


■f 1 . trans. To water, wet. Obs. rare, 

(In the Shaks. quot. the vb. may possibly belong to Latch 
vJ, in the transferred sense ‘ to fasten ’,) 
o838 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxix, § 13 (Sedgefield) 136/17 
H teslas & snawas & se oftraeda ren leccaS pa eorSan on 
wintra. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 36 (xst Qo.) But hast 
thou yet latcht [2 ttd Qo. 4 xst Pol. lacht] the Athenians eyes, 
With the loue iuice, as I did bid thee doe ? 

•[• 2 . intr. To soften, melt. Obs. 

16x4 H. Greenwood Jciyle Deliv. 470 Merchants wax must 
leach in a candle, before it can take a stampe or impression. 

3 . a. trans. To cause (a liquid) to percolate 
through some material. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 439 Cider.. is first separated 
from the filth and dregs, either by leaching through sand, or 
straining it through flannel cloths. 1828-32 Webster, Leach , 
to wash, as ashes, by percolation, or causing water to pass 
through them, and thus to separate from them the alkali. 
The water thus charged with alkali is called lye. 

b. To subject (bark, ores, etc.) to the action of 
percolating water, etc., with the view of removing 
the soluble constituents ; to lixiviate. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining; 403 Concentrated 
liquid obtained by leaching the ores ui this process, at 
Widnes, in England. 1882 Paton in Encycl. Brit. XI V. 
382/2 The tanning materials so prepared are next leached, 
latched, or infused for preparing the strongest tanning solu- 
tions. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met. U.S. 112 Chlori- 
nation works are needed for leaching the sulpburets. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 276/r Most tanners, .grind [bark] in a 
bark-mill, ‘leaching* the bark to obtain the liquor. 

C. intr. To pass through by percolation (Web- 
ster, 1 864). Also intr. for reft. Of ashes : To he 
subject to the action of percolating water. 

1883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 68 The ashes of 
those ancient wood-fires., went to leach in the spring for the 
making of family soap. 

4 . trans. To take away, out, by percolation. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea i. 16 The tides.. leached out 

of the disintegrated materials . . every soluble ingredient 
known in nature. 1877 N. S. Shaler App. toj. A. Allen’s 
Amer. Bison. 458 Whenever the rocks lie above the line of 
the drainage, these salts have been leached away. 1884 
Engineer 12 Sept., After leaching out the chloride, the tails 
may be treated. 1900 Nature 19 July 277/2 Amoist climate 
would tend to leach the calcareous matter from the rock. 
Hence Leached ppl. a. 

1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. 40 A melancholy heap of leached 
ashes, marrowless bones, and empty oyster-shells. 1895 
Ojpc. Mining Rep. N. Zealand xo Separating the cyanide 
solutions from the leached pulp. 

Leache, Leacher,-y, obs ff Leech, Lecher, - x. 
Leaching, vbl. sbA : see Leach vA 
Leaching (If-tjiq) , vbl. sbA [f. Leach vA + 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Leach A 
a goo Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 56/16 Et inrigatio, and 
leccinc. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 323 The 
percentage of copper, .renders the ore unfit for amalgama- 
tion without previous leaching. 

attrib. 1850 H. Cutts Address Windsor Co. Agric. Sec . 
(U. S.) 12 In China, .every thing is subjected to the leaching 
process, and in the form of liquid decoctions only, applied to 
the land. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 390 The 
bath may he brought in contact with the ore. .by percolation 
in leaching-tanks. 1884 Harped s Mag. Apr. 761/1 This sub- 
soil water, after acting as a leeching agent of a surface, filled 
. .with ..refuse, is scarcely less foul than sewage. 

Leaehy (lrtji), a. ? U. S. [f. Leach vA + -y.] 
Of soils : Of a nature to let water percolate through ; 
not capable of holding water ; porous. 

1879 L. Stockhridge Invcsiig. Rainfall 4 The whole depth 
was 36 inches, and it would be called a very ‘leaehy’ soil. 
x88o S. W. Johnson How Crops Feed 177 When a soil is 
too coarsely porous it is said to be leaehy or hungry. 

Lead (led), sbA Forms : 1-2 ldad, 3 lsed, 3-4 
leodt e, 4 Kentish lyad, 3 6 led(e, 4-6 leyde, 4-7 
leed(e. Sc. leid(e, 5-6 ledde, (6 dial, lydde), 5-7 
lead(e, 4- lead. [OE. Had sir. neut. — OFris. bid, 
Du. load lead, MLG. I 8 d (whence Sw. and Da. lod), 
MHG. lot (mod.G .lot, loth) plummet, sounding- 
lead, also solder; cf. ON. Ian'S fern., doubtfully 
interpreted as ‘draw-plate for wire’ (Fritzner). 

The OTeut. *tauitb :-Pre-Teut. *ioudhom is cogn. with 
Irish luaidhe (:-“ loudhid fem.).] 

1 . The heaviest of the base metals, of a dull pale 
bluish-gray colour, fusible at a low temperature, 
and very useful from its softness and malleability. 
Chemical symbol Pb. Rarely pi. — kinds of lead. 
-f To lie, be wrapt in lead : to be buried in a lead 
coffin. So to lay , lap in lead : see Lae z>. 2 3. Obs. 

c 900 tr. Bseda’s Hist. 1. Introd. (1890) 26 Swylce hit [«, pis 
land] is eac berende on weega orum ares & isernes, leades 
& seolfres. c 1203 Lay. 5692 Ofte heo letten grund-hat ted 
[c 1275 leod] gliden heom an heore htefd. 01290 >S. Eng, 
Leg. I. 208/272 pe feondes welden led and bras. 01300 
Seyn Julian 171 A chetel he sette ouer b e fier, and fulde it 
uol of lede. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 229 pe patriaxk 
be legate liggis in lede. X340 Ayenb, 141 pe asse of pe melle 
jxet ase blebeliche berj> here ase huite, and lyad ase Jet corn. 
01430 Lydg. in Turner Dorn. Archil 111. 39 Euery Jious 
couerid was with leede. 1470-83 Malory Arthur v. viii. 174 
[He] leyd them in chestys of leed. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxvi. xox The feyxidis gaif thame halt leid to laip. c 1340 
Pilgr. T. 24 in Thynnf s A nimculv. (1865) App. i. 77 Houses 
of office on and other Where-on of leyd lay many a fowther. 
1578 Chr, Prayers 83 We Earles and Barons were sometime : 
Now wrapt in lead, are tumd to slime. 16x1 Shaks. Wint. T, 
Hi. ii. 178 What studied torments (Tyrant) hast for me?,. 
What flaying? boyling? In Leads, or Oyles? 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supfi. s.v., Lead and all its products turn into 
glass by a strong fire. 1833 Cornwall 239 The Cornish and 
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Devon leads are very rich in silver. 1871 Roscoe Elcm. 
Chem. 25S Lead does not occur free in nature. 

b. After L. use, lead was ■ sometimes- called 
black lead (=L. plumbum nigrum) in contradis- 
tinction to white lead {plumbum album), used as 
a name for tin, Ohs. 

1367 M.uh.et Gr. Forest 13 There are two sortes of Lead, 
the one white, and the other black. . .That other black Lead 
is found most in Cantabrie. 1678 R. R[usseliJ Geber n. 1. 
it. x. 59 The same Delusion they also find in Black Lead or 
Saturn. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snfip. s.v. Black-lead, The 
common lead being the true black lead, so called by way of 
contradistinction from tin, otherwise called white lead. 

c. With allusion to its qualities ; e g. its weight, 
colour, want of elasticity, low value, etc., in both 
lit. and Jig. expressions. ■ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16454 pai h e fi |le gold for-soke, and to 
)>am to he lede. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11730 (Jys 
Ananyas fyl downe dede As blalc as any lede. C1425 Wyn- 
toun Cron, vi r. x. 3623 Oure gold wes changyd in to lede. 
c 1440 York Myst. xviii. 20 Me thynke tnyne eyne hevye as 
leede. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvn. (Percy Soc.) 76 Dyane 
derlyng pale as any leade. 1551 Robinson tr. More’s lit op. 

1, (1895) 102 They haue wrested and wriede hys [Christ's] 
doctryne, and lyke a rule of leade haue applyed yt to 
mennys matters. 1605 Shaks, Macb. u. I. 6 A heauie 
Summons lyes like Lead vpon me. i 6 o 5 — Ant. * CL m. 
xi. 72 Loue I am full of Lead. 1646 J enkyn R entora 9 Shall 
our Reformation have an heel of lead? _ 1656 Bp. Hall 
Breathings Devout Soul (1851) 200 Pull this lead out of my 
bosom. 1723 Young Love Fame u. 158 How just his grief? 
one carrys in his head A less proportion of the father’s lead. 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vn. viii, The ship went down 
like lead. 1861 J. Edmond Children's Church at Home x, 
157 He might have left everything the colour of lead. 

d. With defining prefix, as cast-, milled-, pig-, 
pot-, sheet-had, for which see the first element. 

2. Red lead : a red oxide of lead obtained from 
litharge by exposing it to hot air, much used as 
a pigment; = Minium. White had (or simply 
lead) : a mixture of lead carbonate and hydrated 
lead oxide, much used as a pigment; = Ceruse. 
Blue lead : see Blue 12 c. 

C1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 203 Tak .. iij quarter of 
whyt led Tak a quart of oile and red led, 1638 W. Sanderson 
Graphite 54 Most excellent pure Virgin Colours are Ceruse 
and White leade. 1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 27 Red-lead, a 
colour unknown to the Antients. 1716 Swift Progr. Beauty 
Wks. 1755 III. 11. 165 White lead was sent us to repair . . 
A lady’s face, and China ware. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s. v., The common calx of lead, red lead. 1827 R. Nesbit 
in J. M. Mitchell Mem. iii. (1858) 80 It [the idol] was painted 
with red lead, 1844 Fownes Chon. 294 Red oxide; red 
lead. Ibid. 295 Carbonate oflead ; white lead. 

3. Short for Black lead, graphite, or plumbago. 
Only with reference to its use as a material for 
pencils. Hence, a small stick of graphite for 
filling an ‘ ever-pointed ’ pencil. 

1840 Penny Cyd. XVII. 402/1 Pencilsarecommonlymarked 
with certain letters to denote the quality of the lead, as H 
for hard, B for black [etc.]. .Most [ever-pointed pencil] cases 
are made with a reservoir at the top, in which a supply of 
five or six leads may be carried. 1881 W. M. Williams in 
Knowledge No. 4. 67 A thin stick . . like vermicelli, or the 
* leads ’ of ever-pointed pencils. 

4 . The metal regarded as fashioned into some 
object, e.g. + a seal, fthe plummet of a plumb- 
line, f a pipe or conduit, a leaden coffin, a bullet, 
the leaden part of anything. 

1340 Ayenb. 150 He dejj al . . to )>e line and to ]>e reule and 
to pe leade and to [>e leuele. Ibid, 151 Efterward he prouej> 
ofte his work mid lead, c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 309 
Men of J>is world dreden more (>e popis leed. 1396 Shaks. 
x Hen. IP, v. iii. 35 Heauen keepe Lead out of mee. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. 1. Eden 58 Let not me. .be like 
the Lead Which to some City from some Conduit-head 
Brings wholsome Water, c 1650 Baltnv iv. in Lanekam's 
Let. 11871) Pref, 172 Theiudge ofheavin and hell By some 

S redestined deadlie lead, . . hath stroke him dead. 1771 
Iurke Corr. (1844) I. 330 My passions are not to be roused 
..by those who lie in their cold lead. 1884 Lazo Times 
Rep, LI. 161/2 The attachments to buildings were made., 
by a bolt screwed into the lead of the ridge. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 23 Dec. 6/1 If you don’t stand loyal ..you will 
get the lead. 

t b. A plate of lead. 06 s. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush, § i22 Layde vpon.. a thynne sclate 
or Teed. 

5 . a. A large pot, cauldron, Or kettle; a large 
open vessel used in brewing and various other 
operations. (Originally, one made of lead, but 
early used without reference to the material.) Now 
only dial. b. dial. A leaden milk-pan. 

a. a rioo Gere/ainA nglia (1886) IX. 264 H wer, lead, cytel, 
etc. c 1230 Death 242 in Q. E. Misc, 182 Also beoS his 
eje-puttes ase a brujjen led. c 1300 Havelok 924 Y shal.. 
make the broys in the led. 13. . m Arckiv Stud. tteu. Spr. 
LXXIX. 449/63 A lede of bras then did he bring with pile 
fullfilled. 1370-80 XI Pains Hell 37 in O. E. Misc. App, iii. 
224 far weore pel turmented in. ho ledes. 1382 Wyclif i Sam. 
ii. 14 He putte it [the fieshhook] into the leede or into the 
cawdrouti. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 203 His eyen stepe, 
and rollinge in his heed, That stemed as a forneys of 
a leed. 1428 Surtees Misc, (1888) 6 Yt suld hafe brynt 
oute his lede bothom. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 39 Caste 
hym to se]>e with }>in grete Fleysshe, in lede ober in Caude- 
roun. 1504 Bury Wills (Camden) lor, I will that they shall 
haue all brewyng ledys. 1352 Lyndesay Monarche 5103 
Sum, brynt ; sum,soddin in to leiddis, 1575 Gamnt. Gun on 
iv. ii, Haue you not. .behind your furnace or leade, A hole 
where a crafty knaue may crepe in for neade ? 1630 T. me 
Gray Compl, Horsern. 137 Put all these into a lead or 
chalderon. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Le&d, a vat for dyeing. 


b. X750 W, Ellis Mod. Hnsbaudm. III. 129 To improve 
Cream. To do this, take a Pint or more of Stroakings, . .and 
divide it into several Pans, or Leads, or Rivers. 1813 Van- 
couver Agrtc. Devon 232 Dairy utensils, consisting of leads, 
kettles, pans. .&c, • 1893 ‘ Rosemary ’ Under the Chilterns 
ii. 69 Rose always scoured the great ‘ leads’, .and left no 
half-cleaned corners to taint the milk. 

6. A ‘ bob ’ or lump of lead suspended by a string 
to ascertain the depth of water ; a sounding-lead. 
Phrases, To cast, heave the lead. 7 'o arm the lead : 
to fill the hollow in the lead with tallow in order to 
discover the nature of the bottom by the substances 
adhering (Smyth Sailor's Word bk. 1867 s.v. Arm). 
d* Also, the leaden sinker of a net. 

c 1440 York Myst. ix. 199, I sail caste leede and loke he 
space, c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) ni. 1440 Ca.-»t a led, & In 
vs gyde. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Sloe 1187 Their 
leid ay , . Micht warn them. 16x3 J. Dennys Secrets 0/ 
Angling 1. xix, Then on that Linke hang Leads of euen 
waight. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men 29 Heaue 
the lead. x6a8 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) rs, I sent my 
shalloppes out with leades to sound the depth. 1637 Trapp 
Comm. Ps. xxv. x 'The best heart is lumpish, and naturally 
beareth downward, as the poise of a clock, as the lead of a net. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) M m 4 Sounding with 
the hand-lead. . is called heaving the lead by seamen. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xxx, A man.. lowering down the 
lead, sounded in seven fathoms. 1840 — Poor Jack xxxv, 
We ran through the Swin by the lead. 1860 Merc. Marine 
Mag. VII. 248 The lead used.. was the ordinary hand-lead 
ofo lbs. instead of the deep sea-lead of 28 to 32 lbs. 

7 . pi. a. The sheets or strips of lead used to 
cover a roof ; often collect, for a lead flat, a lead 
roof, f occas. construed as sing. b. The lead frames 
of the panes in lattice or stained glass windows. 

a. 1578-9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 538 
Mending the leddes over the librarie chambers. 1388 Bi>. 
Andrewes Sernt, Spittle (1641) 5 He looketh downe on his 
brethren, as if he stood on the top of a Leads. 1623 Bacon 
Ess., Building i Arb.)_55o A Goodly Leads upon the Top, 
railed with Statua’s interposed, a 1633 Corbet Iter Bor. 
(1647) 133 Gardens cover howses there like leades. 1726 
Leoni A Iberti’s A rchit. 1 . 78 Leads or Terrasses from whence 
the Soldiers may be molested with stones or darts. 1760 
C. Johnston Chrysal {1822) I. 238 A cat.. whom she used to 
meet in the evenings, upon the leads of the house. 1824 
Scott Redgauutlef ch. xiii, Trumbull . .clambered out upon 
the leads. 1873 Dixon Two Queens II. vn. vi. 42 A blare of 
trumpets from the leads told every one. .that [etc.]. 

b. X705 Hearne Collect. 8 Nov. tO. H. S.) I. 68 After the 
Examination of the Books, & a slight view of the Leads. 
1883 F. Miller Glass Painting vii. 69 It gives the effect of 
weakness to see large pieces of glass leaded with narrow leads. 

8. Printing. A thin strip of type-metal or brass, 
less than type-high, of varying thickness and length, 
used in type-composition to separate lines ; before 
1800 known as space-line. 

1808 Stowkr Printer's. Gram, 515 Leads, 4 to a pica, per 
pound, is. lad. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 125 All 
measures ate made to pica m’s, and all leads are cast to m’s 
of the above body. 1848 Craig, Leads or space lines. 1889 
Harpers Mag. Apr. 819/1 A newspaper which .. avoids 
double leads... and all forms of typographical hysteria. 

9 . In the knitting-machine : The lead or tin socket 
holding the shanks of one or more needles. 

1839 U re Diet. Arts 650 In order to fit the needles for the 
frame, they are now cast into the tin sockets, or leads as 
they are called by the workmen. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

10 . simple attrib. passing into adj. Made (wholly 
or partly) of lead, consisting of lead. 

1379 Mem. Ripon (Surteesl III. 103 Et de j Ledepan. 142a 
Surtees Misc. (Surtees) 16 Yat the lede pype and the shelfs 
be the wyfe’s of Symond of Stele. t$n Scott Biog. Notices 
Prose Wks. (1870) IV. 273 The copies had hung on the 
bookseller's hands as heavy as a pile of lead bullets. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 363 Lead pipes are some- 
times cast in an iron mould, made in two halves. 1868 Rep. 
to Govt. U. S. Munitions of War App. 286 These [Gatling] 
guns discharge half-pound solid lead-balls. 

11 . General comb. ; a. attributive, as tead-cohur, 
-glaze, -grain, f -groove, - mine , -miner, -ore, -slag, 
-vein. 

1658 Rowland tr. Mouffet’s Theat. Ins, 909 Poysoned 
Honey, .staines the honey-comb with a Kinde of “Lead- 
colour. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 416 Of the Com- 

f ound Colours, Lead colour is of indigo and white, 1842 
'arnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 276 A porcelain bason having 
a Head glaze, a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 
1. (1729) I, 207 “Lead-Grains so pure as nearly to approach 
the Fineness of Virgin Lead. C1750 J. Nelson Jrul. (1836) 
84 A great company of men that worked in the Head-groves. 
1653 Manlovb (title) The Liberties and Cvstomes of the 
* Lead-Mines. 1663 Boyle Occas. Ref. 1. iii. heading. 
Wandring, .among cover'd Lead-mines that he knew not of, 
*761 Wesley Jrnl. 9 June, Most of the men are “'lead-miners. 
*653 Manlove Lead-Mines 4 If any. .there “Lead-oar may 

? et. 1661-9 Boyle Physiol. Ess. u. i. 52 So unlike common 
.ead-Oar, that the workmen upon that account are pleased 
to call it Steel-Oar. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. 
Tech not. (ed. 2) I, 108 More adapted for smelting some lead- 
, ores than the others, 1864 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 523 
Analyses of “Lead-slags from Blast Furnace, a 1728 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist, Fossils 1. (1720) 1. 159 Out of a “Lead-Vein 
. . in Wales, 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines ty Mining 313 
Lead-veins, rich in silver. 

b, objective, as lead-burner, -carving, -smelting 
(also attrib.). 

1894 Daily News 6 Sept. 6/7 M — • W — , “lead burner, 
brother of the deceased, said [etc.], 1748 Lady Luxborough 
Let. to Shenstone Easter Sunday, The present fashion at 
London, is all “lead-carving. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
4- Mining p. viii, “Lead-smelting blast-furnaces. Ibid. 296 
Lead-smelting ores can be produced. 
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C. instrumental, as lead-lapped, -lined, -ruled, 
-sheathed adjs. 

1830 Scott Doom Devorgoil 1. i, The dry bones of 
“lead-lapp’d ancestors. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 120 Cartridges, .packed in “Lead-lined Barrels and 
Cases. 1895 E. A. Parkes Health 25 Lead-lined cisterns 
are, on the whole, better avoided. 1871 R. Ellis tr, Catullus 
xxii. 8 The parchment-case “Lead-ruled. 1691 T. H[ai.e] 
Acc. New Invent. 8 “Lead-sheathed Ships. 

d. parasynlhetie, as lead-coloured, -lidded adjs. 
e. similative, esp. with adjs. of colour, as lead-blue, 
-brown, -grey, lead-like adj. and adv. 

1882-4 Varrells Brit. Birds (ed. 4) HI. 505 Legs and toes 
pale blue, becoming “lead-blue a few days after death; 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 90 A slope of smooth and 
“lead-brown slime. xSiiCotgr., Plombasse,. .“lead coloured. 
1823 J. N eal Bro. Jonathan II 1 . 378 Spanish brown, or lead 
coloured roofs. 1837 Gosse in Life (1890) 107 The insects 
were.. of a “lead-grey colour. 1856 Boker Calaynos hi. ii, 
Robs the “lead-lidded god of many an hour. 1842 Tennyson 
St. Sim. Styl. 25 Those “lead-like tons of sin. 1816 Byron 
Siege Cor. xiii, The mail weighed lead-like on his breast. 

12 . Special combs. : lead-arming, the tallow 
used for ‘arming’ a lead (see 6) ; lead-ash, -ashes, 
litharge; lead-back ( U. S.), the American dunlin 
{Cent. I) id.) ; lead-bath, (a) the mass of melted 
lead in a lead-furnace ; {b) the molten lead with 
which gold and silver ores are melted before cupel- 
lation ; lead-comb, a comb made of lead, used for 
the purpose of darkening the hair; j* lead-dust 
(see quot.) ; lead-eater dial, (see quot. 1855); 
f lead foam, the oxide skimmed from the sur- 
face of molten lead ; lead-foot a. — leaden- 
Jooted ; lead glance [ = Du. loodglans\ galena ; 
+ lead-house, ? a plumber’s shop ; f lead-lath, 

? a batten for laying a leaden roof upon ; lead- 
light, a window in which small panes are fixed in 
leaden cames, also attrib. ; lead-line, ( a ) a sound- 
ing-lead or plumb-line ; J) a line loaded with 
leaden weights, running along the bottom of a net ; 
(c) a bluish grey line along the gums at their 
junction with the teeth, indicating lead-poisoning ; 
■(•lead-lustre, lead oxide used as a glaze; tle a <l* 
mall, ?a leaden mallet or a mallet for beating 
lead ; lead-man, (a) a dealer in lead ; (b) a lead- 
miner; lead-marcasite, ? zinc blende (see quot.); 
1-ad-mill, (a) an establishment for producing milled 
or sheet lead; (b) (see quot. 1864); lead-nail 
(mostly//.), a nail used to fasten a sheet of lead on 
a roof ; lead-ochre = Massicot ; lead-paper, a 
test-paper treated with a preparation of lead ; f lead- 
pen ? a metallic pencil for ruling lines; lead-pen- 
cil, a pencil of graphite, often enclosed in cedar or 
other wood ; lead-plant (U.S.), a shrub ( Amorpha 
canescens) found in the west of the Mississippi 
valley, and believed to indicate the presence of 
lead ore ; lead-plaster = Diachylon ; lead- 
poisoning, poisoning (acute or chronic) by the 
introduction of lead into the system; lead-pot, 
a pot or crucible for melting lead ; + lead-pound, 
a measure of weight ; lead-reeve (see quot.) ; 
lead-sinker (see quot. 1875); l:ad-soap (see 
quot.) ; lead-spar = Anglesite or Cekussite ; 
lead-sugar (see quot.) ; lead-tree, ( a ) Bot., a 
West Indian name for the tropical leguminous 
tree, Leucama Glauca ; {b) a crystalline deposit 
of metallic lead or zinc that has been placed in 
a solution of acetate of lead ; lead-vitriol = 
Anglesite ; f lead-walling Salt-making (see 
quot.) ; lead-wash = lead-water ; lead-water 
(= G. bleiwasser), dilute solution of acetate of 
lead {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888) ; lead-work, plumber’s 
work and material ; work in lead esp. glaziers’ 
work ; lead-works pi, an establishment for 
smelting lead-ore ; lead- wort, a herbaceous plant 
of southern Europe ( Plumbago Europma) ; also, 
any plant of the genus Plumbago or the order 
Blumbaginex. 

1882 Ogilv ie, * Lead ash, the si ag of lead. 1523-410 Swayne 
CAurchw. Acc. Sarum (1896) 67 For “lede asches iijrf. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory I. 193 One of lead ashes, 1839 Ure 
! Did. Arts 754 The smelter throws a shovelful of small coal 
[ or coke cinder upon the “lead bath. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech ,, Lead-bath. 1713 Garth Claremont 96 Nor yet 
“lead-comb was on the toilet plac’d. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cyd., *Lead Dust , is a preparation used by the potters ; 
made by throwing charcoal dust into melted lead, and 
stirring them a long time together. 1788-9 “Lead-eater 
[see Caoutchouc x]. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Lead- 
eater, Indian-rubber, for removing pencil marks on paper. 
1532 Huloet, “Leade fome or spume, molybditis. 1896 K. 
Tynan Lover's Breast-Knot 13 “Lead-foot, slow, Did the 
day round to evening-flame ? 1810 J. T. in Risdon's Surv. 
Devon, p. xv, Lead is found in the state of galena or 
“lead glance. 1843 Portlock GeoL x8i Lead glance is also 
occasionally, but not frequently met with, in small masses. 
24 Mein. Ripon. (Surtees 1888) III. 152 Item Ricardo 
orner circa “ledhows a festo Annunciacionis Beat® 
M arise usque ad Pascha per xv dies et di.. . 7s 9 d, 1466 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III, 93 The said Roofe 
shal haue sufficient “leedlathis of herty ooke sufficiently 
dried. 1844 Catholic Weekly Instructor 103 Fixing a small 
copper gutter at the bottom of each “lead-light. 1893 Jrnl. 
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R. fust. Brit. Archit. 14 Mar. 350 All lead-light windows 
should have iron casements. 1485 A aval Acc. Hen. Vll 
(1896) 51 *Leede lynes . .j. 1839 Bailey Festus xx. (1848) 248 
Deeper than ever leadline went. 1879 St. George’s Hasp. 
Rep. IX. 100 The tobacconist had a ‘ lead line ’ on the 
gums. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 39 *Lede malles 
feble. .xiiij. 1497 in Ld. Treets. Acc. Scot. (1877) 1 . 350 Item, 
to the Hede man, making ledin pellokkis. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Riches (Arb.) 235 A Great Coiliar, A Great Corne Master, a 
Great Lead-man. 1633 B. Jonson Love's Welc. Welbeck , 
Such a light and metall’d Dance Sawyou never yet in France, 
And by Lead-men, for the nonce, That turne round like 
grindle-stones. 1889 Times 28 Nov. 5/6 Relaying a whole 
sheet of lead for a single crack is doubtless delightful to the 
leadmen. a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 1. (1729) I. 
183 A *Lead-Marcasite. .much like the Potters Lead-Ore.. 
The Miners call this Mock-Ore, Mock-Lead, Wild-Lead, 
and Blinde. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 109 Chatham 
has a monopoly of the dockyard lead manufacture. During 
the year the *lead-miil turned out .21,852 cwt. iqr. 21 lb. 

1864 Craig Suppl., Lead-mill , a circular plate of lead 
used by the lapidary for grinding or roughing. 1354 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) III. 92 in ccc Hednayle emp. 12 d. 1476-7 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 95 Sol. pro iiij° ledenale 
..12 d. 1536-7 Ibid. (Surtees) 698, too leydnall’, 5 d. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Lead-nails. 1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. 
Diagn. v, (ed._ 4) 159 The brown or black stain upon the 
■•lead-paper will again show the presence of hydrochloric 
acid. 1682 Wilding in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 255 For Paper, 
Inkhorne, and *Lead pen ...00 01 05. a 1693 Urqnhart's 
Rabelais in. xxv. 203 He with a White Lead Pen . . drew 
a. .Number of.. Points. 1688 R. .Holme Armoury m. iii. 
144/2 Black and red "Lead Pencils. 1704 Land. Gas. No. 
4044/r A Letter, .written on Horseback with a Lead-Pencil, 

1863 Emerson Misc. Papers , Thoreau Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 
324 A manufacturer of lead-pencils. 1864 Webster, * Leal- 
plant. 1865 •Lead-plaster [see lead-soap]. 1878 Bristows 
Theory 4 Tract. Med. 617 Chronic *lead-poisoning. 13.. 
Measures of Weight in Rel. Ant. I. 70 Sex. waxpunde 
makiet.j.Heedpound. 1687 Mining Laws in Collinson Hist. 
Somerset I. 117 Any miner who finds himself aggrieved 
complains to an officer called the *Led reeve. 1829 Glover's 
Hist. Derby 1. 242 The improvement (on the stocking-frame) 
.. consisted in applying the Head -sinkers, which are still in 
use. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Lead-Sinker ( Knitting - 
machine ), one of the devices which alternate with the jack- 
sinkers in the depression of the loops between the needles. 

1865 Watts Diet. Cheat. III. 564 *Lead-soaps, lead-salts of 
the fat-acids. Common lead-plaster is a preparation of this 
kind. 1821 R. Jameson Man. Min. 85 Accompanied with 
galena or lead-glance, and Head-spars. 1852 Seidel Organ 
122 The oxygen contained in the atmosphere is imparted, to 
bad brass, and produces what is called Mead-sugar . . which 
is eagerly sought and consumed by mice. 1844 Fownes 
Chem. 199 The common . . experiment of the Head-tree. 

1864 Grisebach Flora W. Indian Isl. 785 Lead-tree, l.eti- 
csena glauca. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Making Salt 
142 A *Lead-walling is the Brine of twenty-four hours boil- 
ing for one house. 1876 Bristowe Theory $ Pract. Med. 
(1878) 330 The local inflammation may be allayed to some 
extent by the use of Head-wash. 1875 Dental Cosmos XVII. 
510 Keep the gum covered with a pellet of cotton saturated 
with Head-water and laudanum. 1641 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1 . 95 *Leadworke in y u East Range. 1825 
T. N ICHOLSON Operat. Mechanic 638 Lead-work is used in 
inferior offices. 1859 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. (ed. 4' 586 
Glazing, .may be classed under the heads of sashwork, lead- 
woik, and fretwork, a 1728 Woodward Nat. H ist. Foss. 1. 
(1720) I. 7 The Lord Derwentwater's *Lead-Works near 
Haden-Bridgein Northumberland. 1897 Daily N °ws 25 Dec. 
5/7 A lad employed at a leadworks. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 

* Lead-wort, a kind of herb. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bat. (ed. 14) 
104 c, Plumbaginacese — Leadworts. . 1852 Morfit Tanning 

4- Currying (1853) 82 The dentellaria, or lead wort. 

b. In names of chemical compounds, as lead 
carbonate, chloride , iodide, salts, etc. 

1873 Fovmes' Chem. (ed. 11) 450 Lead Chloride.. separates 
as a heavy white crystalline precipitate. Ibid,, Lead Iodide 
..dissolves in boiling water. Ibid. 451 Lead Carbonate. .is 
sometimes found, .crystallised in long white needles, accom- 
panying other metallic ores. Ibid., Lead Nitrate. 

c. In the names of diseases caused by the pre- 
sence of lead in the system, as lead-colic, -distem- 
per, -encephalopathy , - palsy , -paralysis, for which 
see also the second member in each. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scott. in 1772, 1 14 The miners and 
smelters are subject here . . to the lead distemper which 
brings on palsies, 1866 W. H. 0 . Sankey Leaf. Meat. Dis. 
viii. 162 Lead palsy ... is accompanied with obstinate con- 
stipation or lead colic, and the gums are marked with a 
peculiar blue line. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 967 Many 
of the miners.. have died from lead encephalopathy. 

Lead (lfd), sbA Forms : 4-6 lede, (4 ledde), 

5- 6 Sc. laid, 6 leade, 7- lead. [f. Lead z».i ; cf. 
OHG. leiti (MHG., mod.G. leite). 

By Johnson, who gives one example from Herring (quot. 
1745 in sense 2), it is stigmatized as ‘ a low, despicable word M 
Todd quotes an instance of it from Burke, and says it is 
used somewhere by Bolinghroke.] 

■j*l. The action of the vb. Lead 1 ; leading, direc- 
tion, guidance. To take to lead ; to take under 
one’s direction or guidance. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1570 pai left pe lede of par lau. Ibid, 
12029 ban tok iosepn iesus to ledde. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
10653 Horn lacked the lede of pe lorde Ector, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 1532 Decest scho was, God tuk hir spreit to 
leid. c 1510 Gest Robyn Hode vn. 368 in Child Ballads 1 1888) 
III. 74/1 Take fyue of the best knyghtes That be in your lede. 

to. Gentleman, man of lead', one who has a 
recognized leading position. Obs, 

1793 Ld. Westmorland in Lecky Eng. in i&th C. (1887) 
VI. 558 The men of talent and lead in his Majesty's service. 
1842 Webster Whs. (1877) II. 130 More than thirty Whigs, 

many of them gentlemen oflead and influence. 

c. Direction given by going in front ; example, 
precedent ; esp. in phr. to follow the lead of. 
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1863 Bright Sp. Amer. 30 June, To accept the lead of the I 
Emperor of the French on.. one of the greatest questions, 
1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 405 The king had set 
an example . . and the subject was only too ready to follow 
the royal lead. 1875 T. W. H igginson Hist. U. S.xx iv. 240 
Under the lead of Josiah Quincy .. a law was passed for- 
bidding the importation of slaves. _ 1884 Lady Venn ey in 
Contemp. Rev. Oct. 546 Is the American model a success — 
a lead which it is desirable to follow out ? 1899 Cheyne 
Chr. UsePs. iii. 56 The early Christians, in interpreting the 
Old Testament, followed the lead of the Jews. 

d, spec, in Hunting, etc., chiefly in phr. to give 
a lead, i. e., to go first in leaping a fence or the like, 
so as to encourage the rest ; in quots. transf. 

1859 G. A. Lawrence Sword 4 Gown v. 52 Two Sundays 
ago ..a Mr. Rolleston .. volunteered to give us a lead... 

He went off at score, and made the pace so strong, that he 
cut them all down in the first two verses. 1862 A. Trollope 
Orlcy Farm I. xxxviii. 296, I lost the run, and had to see 
Harriet Tristram go away with the best lead any one has 
had to afast thing this year. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. A frica 
535 ‘What thing?’ said I, not wishing to give him the lead. 

e. A guiding indication. 

1851 7 ml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 1. 141 As I have a small 
brook passing through the farm.. these carriages take their 
lead from the stream in due succession. 1853 Hum Senses 
4 hit. 11. ii. § 13 (1S64) 202 For the up and down direction 
we have a very impressive lead ; this being the direction of 
gravity. 

2 . The front or leading place ; the place in front 
of (something) ; freq. in phr, to take the (or a) lead. 
Also, the position or function of leading (e. g., 
a party, a deliberative body), leadership. 

1370 Satir. Poems Refirm. xii. 40 His Grandschir slane 
at Lythquo gif I leid. 1745 Abp. Herring Sp. at York 
24 kept. 6 This County .. takes the Lead of the inferior 
Ones. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxvii. 127 He took the 
lead in every jovial conversation. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1775) 72 {Rose) They take the lead, and lose it.. by turns. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 137 To prevent 
those who compose it from having the open and avowed 
lead in that house. 1817 Cobbktt Taking Leave 13 Unless 
they [the country gentlemen] shall cordially take the lead 
amongst those working classes.' 1840 Hood Up Rhine 5 For 
a mile or more the doctor took the lead and kept it. 1840 
Alison Hist. Europe VIII. xlix. § 18. 20 Boldly assuming the 
lead in diplomacy, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv, 11S61) 

V. 169 The lead of the House of Commons had, however, en- 
tirely passed away from Montague. x86o Tyndall Ghtc. 1. 
xxv. 187 Each of our poiters took the lead in turn. 1879 
M. Arnold Equality Mixed Ess. 66 On certain lines, cer- 
tain nations find their strength and take a lead. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 4/1 Germany has.. taken the lead of 
other nations [in the preparation of colours from coal tar], 
b. The body moving in front ; the van. U.S. 

1880 Tourgee Fool's Err. xxxiii. 217 The lawyers were 
of course in the lead. Ibid, xxxviii. 281 Then we started 
on. I rode beside Mr. Watson in the lead. 

3 . cotter. Something that leads. 

a. An artificial watercourse, esp. one leading to 
a mill. Also Mill-lead. Cf. Leat. 

1541 Ludlow Churchm. Acc. (Camden) 9 Item, to Roger 
Me} sy for cuttynge downe of ellorns in the ledes. .ijrf. 1870 
Chambers Fop. Rhymes 17 They took, .a loup in the lead 
and a dip in the dam. 

b. A channel in an ice-field. Cf. Lane sb. 2. 

1833 Sir J. Ross Narr. and Voy. F.xplan. Terms 15 A lead, 

a channel in a direct line through the sea. 1833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xi. (1856) 78 Something like ‘ a lead ’ a little 
to leeward. 1881 A. Leslie NordenskiSld's Voy. Vega I. 
x. 519 Johnson supposed that in a couple of hours the whole 
lead would be completely closed. 

e. A path ; a garden path ; an alley. Blind \ 
lead —blind alley (see Blind a. it). 

1390 Acts Privy Council (1899) XIX. 409 Permytt them , 
to enjoye the libertie of the gardens and the orchards and I 
the leades to walke in. 1883 C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. 
Life 51 Innumerable avenues and blind leads are built to 
mislead the various carnivorous beetles. 

d. A leash or string for leading a dog. 

1893 Daily News 18 J uly 6/3 Daykin bad with him a dog, 
which lie held by a lead. 1898 Wesim. Gaz. 2 Sept. 5/3 
Seeing defendant with a muzzle in her hand and an un- 
muzzled toy terrier on a lead in Holborn. 

4 . Card-playing. The action or privilege of play- 
ing the first card in a round or trick. Also, the 
card so played, or proper to be played, or the suit 
to which it belongs. To return one's partners 
lead : to play from the same suit on getting the lead. 

1742 Hoyle Whist 11 If you have a Sequence of King, 
Queen, and Knave, or Queen, Knave, and Ten, they are 
sure Leads, Ibid. 12 You need seldom return your Partner’s 
Lead, if [etej. 1862 ‘Cavendish’ Whist 11879) 57 If all 
your suits are weak, the lead is very disadvantageous. 
1883 Proctor Whist * i. 21 A forced lead from Queen and one 
other. 1896 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/4 The system of American 
leads— leads more frequently mentioned than adopted ,in 
England. 

5 . a. Curling. The first player, or the stone first 
played. Also, the course along which the stones 
are driven (Jamieson, 1825-80). 

1683 Liniouu Green (1817) 38 Convened for a bonspeel, He 
. .thejr lead, cr driver leal. 1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 52 Who- 
ever is last in order . . is called the driver and the first the 
lead. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 572 The lead, or first stone, is 
always, except on very drug ice, expected to lie short. 

b. Bowls, (See quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Bowling, Lead, the 
advantage of throwing the block and bowling first. 

6. Mining, a. =Lobe. b. Gold-mining. An 
alluvial deposit of gold along the bed of an ancient 
river. Also deep-lead, great- blue-lead (see quots.). 


a. rSra Brackenridge Views of Louisiana (1814) 148 
Leads (or loads), are the smaller fissures that connect with 
the larger, which are called by the miners, caves. 1872 
‘Mark Twain ' Roughing it xl. (1882) 218 A‘blind lead’ is 
a lead or ledge that does not ‘crop out ’ above the surface. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Lead .. See Lode. 1893 
Gunter M iss Dividends 104 Capital, .invested in the silver 
leads of the great mountains. 

b. 1855 Argus (Melbourne) 19 Jan. 6/1 A great curiosity 
was discovered in a hole on this lead — a tree. 1874 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 36 The term ‘great blue- 
lead ’ is employed by the miners to distinguish those portions 
of the alluvium which are found to rest in a well-defined 
channel. x88o Fison & Howitt Kamilaroi 272 note. The 
expression ‘deep lead’ refers to those ancient river-courses 
which are now only disclosed by deep-mining operations. 
1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. i, Who knew .. where the 
richest leads had been in the old days. 

7 . 7 hea.tr. a. The leading or principal part in 
a play. b. One who plays such a part. 

1874 F. C. Burn a nii My time xxv. 229 She was a girl and 
playing the lead in the Northern Circuit. 1884 G. Moore 
Mummer's Wife 11887) ts 6 He had been playing heavy 
leads in Shakesperian revivals. 1885 J. K. Jerome On the 
Stage 63 Grey-headed stars, and respectable married leads. 

8. a. Change-ringing. (See quot. 1874.) b. 

A his. The giving out of a phrase or passage by 
one of the parts in a concerted piece, to be followed 
in harmony by the other parts. 

1671 Stedman Tintinnalogia 55 In Ringing Half-pulls, 
some Peals do cut Compass, that is — the whole hunt comes 
to lead at the hack stroke. 1834 Southey Doctor I. 304 A 
lead single was made in the middle of the peal. 1872 Punch 
27 Apr. 170/1 You always take up that ‘ lead ’ in the anthem 
so dreadfully ‘ flat ’. 1874 Stainer & Barkf.tt Diet. Mus. 
Terms s.v. Bells, A bell is said to he ‘behind’ when she is 
the last of the changing hells, and at ‘lead ’when she is the 
fiist. Thus the progress from ‘ lead 1 to behind is said to be 
‘going up’, and from behind to lead is called ‘going down ’. 

9 . Friendly lead (see 1 * riendly <z. 2 b). Also 
simply lead. 

1851-61 Mayhew Lond. Labour 111 . 154 We went to a 
public-house where they were having ‘ a lead ’, that is a 
collection for a friend who is ill, and the company throw 
down what they can for a subscription, and they have in 
a fiddle and make it social. 

10. In various technical uses. 

a. Electricity, {a) The angle between the plane 
through, the lines of contact of the brushes or col- 
lectors of a dynamo or electric motor with the 
commutator and the transverse plane bisecting 
the magnetic field, (b) A conductor conveying 
electricity from the source to the place where it is 
used. 

1881 Design 4 Work 24 Dec. 455/2 Had properly insu- 
lated and erected ‘ leads ’ . .been employed, no serious result 
would have followed personal contact. 1893 Sloane Eiectr. 
Did., Lead of Brushes in a dynamo electric generator, the 
lead or displacement in advance of or beyond the position at 
right angles to the line connecting the poles of the field 
magnet, which is given the brushes. In a motor the brushes 
are set hack of the right angle position, or are given a 
negative lead. 1898 Wesim. Gaz. xr Nov. 9/1 The use of 
candles could be dispensed with by the use of a wandering 
lead with a hand electric light. 

b. Engineering, etc. The distance to which 
ballast, coal, soil, etc. has to be carted or other- 
wise conveyed (see Lead vA 1 b) to its destination. 

1832 Wiggins Embanking 113 The cost of earth-work 
depends on the nature of the soil, and the distance it has 
to be conveyed, which is called ‘ the lead 1894 Wesim. Gaz. 
xo Feb. 6/1 Instead of sending the coal east and west with 
short ‘leads’, the company had to send it north and south 
with very long ‘ leads ’. 

C, ilorology. The action of a tooth, as a tooth 
of a wheel, in impelling another tooth or pallet. 
x88o Tripflin & Rigg Saunter's Mod. Horology 40. 

d. A'aul. The direction in which running ropes 
lead fair, and come down to the deck (Smyth 
Sailor s Worcl-bk. 1867). Cf. Fair-lead. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seamen’s Caiech. 37 Ropes that want 
a lead can have one . . by using a snatch block. 1863 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Oct. 4 He knows . , the lead of the ropes, the 
use of a boat, and a score of other things. 1897 R. Kipling 
Captains Courageous 73 The lead of each rope was fixed in 
Harvey’s mind by the end of the rope itself. 

e. Sawing. ‘ The overhang of a saw, to extend 
the cut throughout the length of the saw arid to 
carry the saw back in the kerf during the return 
stroke’ (Knight Did. Mech. 1875). 

f. Steam-engine. (See quots.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Lead of the crank, the setting 
of the crank of one engine a little in advance of the right 
angle to the other; namely at ioo° or xiQ°in place of 90 0 . 
This assists in rendering the motion of the piston more 
uniform, by moderating its velocity at the end of the stroke. 
x88x Metal World No. 18. 274 The steam-port is open a 
very small amount when the crank is in this condition [on 
the dead centre], the amount that the steam-port is then 
open being termed the lead of the valve. 1893 Mod. Steam 
Engine sg This amount of opening before the piston com- 
mences its stroke is called the lead of the slide. 

11 . attrib. and Comb . : lead-bars Coaching, the 
bars to which the traces of the leaders are attached ; 
lead-horse, ahorse that is guided by a lead (see 3d) ; 
lead-mule (cf. lead-horse) ; lead-off, a commence- 
ment; also that which ‘leads-off’, the first of a 
series; lead-reins Coaching, the leaders' reins; 
lead-screw, ‘the main screw of a lathe, which gives 
the feed motion to the slide-rest* (Webster 1864). 
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1890 'Rolf Boldrewood' Cot. Reformer { 1891V 188 Both 
check-reins were carried away and the Mead bars broken. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 256 Total weight 
carried by the "lead horse. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
Mining 345 Give me the *lead-mule, and the rest of us 
will go on to camp. 1892 Fun 20 Nov. 225/2. It contains 
‘ Seven Christmas Eves the first or Mead off being by clever 
Miss Graves. 1896 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 111/1 The buckles 
on these Mead-rems should hang even over the leader’s quar- 
ters. . .You have now both lead-reins in your left hand. 
Lead ( 1 /d), v . 1 Forms : 1 lsedan, 2-4 laden, 

3 lseden, lseiden, 2-5 leden, leaden, (3 leoden, 
Orm. ledenn), 3-5 ledde, 4-6led(e, 4, 7 leede, 
4~7 (chiefly 5 Ir.) leide, leyde, 6-7 leade ; 6- lead. 
Pres. ind. ( contracted forms') : 2nd sing. 1 leetst, 3 
last ; 3 rd sing. 1 lset, 3 lat, 3-4 let, 4 lath. Pa. t. 

1 ltedde, 2 leaded, 2-6 ledd(e, 3 lsedde, 3-4 
leede, (3 leadde, ledde da), 4-6 ladde, 4-8 lad, 
5-6 ledd, (5 ledad. Sc. laid), 4- led. Pa. pple. 

1 lseded, lxd, 3-6 ledde, 4-5 ladd(e, lade, 
4-7 lad(e, 7 lead(e, 4- lad. Also 3-5 with pre- 
fix i-, y-. [A Com. Tent. wk. vb. (wanting in 
Goth.) : OE. Ikdan — OFris. leda, OS. lidjan 
(MDu. leden. leiden, Du. leiden), OHG. (ML 1 G., 
G.) leiten , ON. leida (Sw. leda, Da. lede) OTeut. 
*laiijan , f. *laiitd road, journey (see Load, Lode 
sis.), related to OE. Ilian, ON. USa to go, travel. 

The word has always served as the usual rendering of 
L. dueere, and this , has in some degree influenced the 
development of meaning.] 

L To conduct. 

I . trans. To cause to go along with oneself. 

-(• a. To bring or take (a person or animal) to a 
place. Also with away, down, etc. Obs. (Phrases 
like to had captive are now understood in sense 2.) 

£825 Vesp. Psalter \xvvf\\. 19 Asti^ende in heanisse jehefte 
lsedde hefttied. eiooo /Ei.fric Gen. vi. 19 Of eallum nytenum 
. . twegen gemacan pu lsetst in to ham arce mid he. I bid. xtii. 
20 Laede eower/e gingstan broSor to me. a 1175 Colt. Horn. 
221 God 3eledde to him niatenu . . and adam ham alle 
namen 3esceop. c 1205 Lav. 26797 [He] ladde uorS Petreiun 
Iteft peh hit vveore him. £1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 858 Wifwes, and 
childre .. He ledden a-wei wih herte prud. Ibid. 2193 
He dede hem binden and leden dun, And speren faste in 
his prisun. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8803 Oper knfites her 
were inome,. .& ilad in to engelond. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xi. ( Symon 4 Judas) 408 pe forsad byscliapis of hat stede 
al hale he puple with pain lede. 1387 Tuevisa Higdett 
(Rolls) III. 97 pat pe kyng schulde be lad awey prisoner 
in to Babilon, C1400 Maundev. (1839) x ’ ll 3 The Jews 
ladden him upon an highe Roche, c 1460 Towncley Myst. 
xiv. 70 Boldly thou thaym bynde, And with the leyde. 1530 
Palsgr. 604/2 Shall I leade him away with me? 1533 Gau 
Richt Fay 70 God sal leid tliaime vp to the heuine with 
hime quhilk ar deid in christ. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
i63 Ieremy before the people were led awaye, apointeth 
their exile to continue three score and ten years. 1704 
Hearns Duct, Hist. <1714) I. 395 The Pannonians.. he 
successfully subdued, leading away the younger sort into 
other countries. 

quasi-/ajriW in gerund, a 1533 Lt>. Berners Huon cxliv. 
539 The other prysoners, whom we see yonder ledyng to 
the clethe warde. 1757 Enz. Griffith Lett. Henry 4 
Francis (1767) II. 87 Suppose a criminal leading forth to 
execution. 

b. To carry or convey, usually in a cart or other 
vehicle. Now only north, dial. : To cart (coal, com, 
stones, turf, etc.). To lead in (grain) : to house. 

£900 tr. Rada's Hist. 1. i. (1890) 30 Of Breotone nasdran 
on scipnm kedde waeron. Ibid. in. v. [vii.] 168 Haedde 
biscop heht his lichoman . . laedan to Wintaceastre. c 1205 
Lay. 3548 To lseden pis garisume to leuene mine fadere. 
a 1225 Leg. Katli. 2251 We, ajeines pin heast, pset licome 
awei ledaen. a 130a Cursor M. 5129 Siluer and gold bai 
wit ]>am ledd. 1362 Langl. P. PL. A. iv. 130 Lawe schal 
ben a laborer and leden [1377 lede] a-feld dounge. 1375 
Barbour Bruce x. 195 Vith this Bunnok spokin had tnai 
To leid thair hay. £1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 158 The 
vessel of the temple he with hym ladde. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xx ‘h- 2 4^ Thei leiden hire Houses with hem upon 
chariottes. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 33 Whenne thou 
hast covered hit [venison] so, Lede bit home, c 1450 St. 
Culhbert (Surtees) 5300 pare armour hame pai led. c 1450 
Bk. Curtasye 813 in Babees Rk., pe vssher ledes pat on hed 
rytjt. £1470 Henrv Wallace ix. i6ro A drawcht off wod to 
leid. £ 1475 Rauf Coil'gar 597 Leidand Coillis he 3etd To 
Paris the way. 1528 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 260 To Smyth- 
son, for ledinge come at Acclame, vjs. viijrf, 1530 Palsgr. 
604/2 He was ledde thorowe the towne upon a hardell and 
so to the galowes. 1594 A cc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary 
XXXII. 55 For leding ij lodes of have, xijA 1601 Shaks. 
All's Well iv. iii. 208 Faith, sir, ha's led the drumme before 
the English Tragedians. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 
93 And being thus dried throwlte they [turfs] are led home 
and layed then vp. 1683 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 341 For two 
load of lime and leading it, sj. 1721 Ramsay Elegy Patie 
Bimiev , Tho’ peatsand turfsand a'sto lead. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 105 I n no case to reap when they ought to 
be leading in (housing) their grain. 1839 Stoneiiouse Ma-- 
holme 43 One shilling a load is the price generally paid for 
leading a cart-load of warp. 1841 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. II. 

II. 191 He undertakes to convey (or lead, as the term is) all 
the materials for a new building. 1887 Hall Caine Deem ■ 
ster xvi. 800 Dan was sent for the pair of oxen to where they 
were leading manure. 1891 Atkinson Moorland far. 64 
The people of the. farm in question, .had been leading, that 
is, carting hay in a 1 catchy ’ time. 

fo. Of a natural agent, e.g, the wind: To 
carry. Obs. 

1297 R_. Glouc, (Rolls) 2023 He ariuede at soub hamptone 
as pe wind hom adde ylad. a 1300 Cursor M. 1805 pe 
wind him ledd a-pon pe flodd. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
607 Causing the Clouds to lead in store of rain. 


d. To bring forward, adduce ("testimony) ; to 
bring (an action). Now only in Sc. Law. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16278 Quat mister es o witnessing again 
him for to lede? £1450 Holland Hoivlat 224 The crovss 
Capone.. Was officiaie but less that the law leidis. 1503 
Exracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. 430 The richtis, ressonis and 
allegacionis of bathe the said parties, . . led, herde, sene and 
tmderstajidin. 1564 Warrant in D. H. Fleming Mary Q. 
of Scots (1897) 494 Forsamekill as thair wes ane proces of 
forfaltoure led aganis Mathew surntyme Erie Leuenax [etc.]. 
1737 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 379 A process leading ags*. 
my guiltiness. 1831 Sin W. Hamilton Discuss. (18521 228 
No evidence has yet been led to show. 1884 Ld. Watson in 
Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 253 In the Court below, the parties 
were allowed and led proof of their respective averments. 
18S7 Scotsman 19 Mar., Proof was led to-day in this action 
of separation and aliment. 

2 . To accompany and show the way to ; to con- 
duct, guide, esp. to direct or guide by going on in 
advance ; to cause to follow in one’s path. Often 
with ad vs., astray, away , forth, in, on, out, up, etc. 
In early examples app. merely a contextual use of sense 1. 
a goo Martyrol. 26 in 0. E. Texts 178 Mine englas Sec 
lmdriS in 3a hiofonlican Hierusalem. 971 Blickl. Hom. 27 
He hine lsedde upon swipe hea dune, c 1175 Lamb. Hom. 
119 Monie pewas .. ledao to debe on ends p i pe heom duse- 
liche fo^iaS. C1200 Orm in 14468 Caym ledde himm [Absel] 
ut uppo pe feld. c 1205 Lay. 1098 Brutus nom Ignogen & 
into scipe laedde. £1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3607 Go, led Sis folc. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24620 Vnto pe tun pan i me ledd. C1350 
Will. Palerne 2618 pe werwolf hem ladde oner mures & 
muntaynes. £*375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxv. ( Thadce) 47 pane 
till a chawmir scho hym lede mare priue. 1382 Wycuf Ps. 
lxxviifi], 14 He ladde hem thennes in the cloude of the clay. 
c 1475 Rauf C oil-car 263 To ane preuie Chalmer beliue thay 
him led. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxviii. (Percy Soc.) 
196 The gentle pirteres . . on my way then me lede. _ 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xvi. 51 Bot he will leid him in the 
myre Thoeht he hecht to defend him. 1S03 Shaks. Meets, 
for M. in. ii. 47 How now, noble Pompey 1 What, at the 
wheels of Csesar? Art thou led in triumph? 1667 Milton 
P. L. xii. 309 Therefore shall not Moses . . his people into 
Canaan lead. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 321 p 9 Satan is 
afterwards led away to Gabriel. 1742. Young Nl. Th. 1. 
45-7 O letid my Mind . . Lead it thro' various Scenes of Life. 
1847 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 402 The criminal must be 
led back by the same road by which he has heen led astray. 
1879 Miss Yongf. Cameos Ser. iv, xiii. 144 He was led into 
the chamber of presence. 

b. Of motives, conditions, circumstances : To 
guide, direct to a place. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20386 Sais me quat has you hider ledde. 
1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 44 It was a happy hour That 
led me up to l’arnack hill. 1861 Temple Bar 1. 467 Chance 
led him to Basil. 1892 Eng. fllustr. Mag. IX. 867 Instinct 
early led him into the political arena. 

c. Of a clue, light, sound, etc. : To serve (a 
person) as an indication of the way ; to mark the 
course for. Also absol. to lead in (Naut.) : to 
mark the course for entering port. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 222 By the tinkling Sound 
of Timbrels led, The King of Heav’n in Cretan Caves they 
fed. 1824 Campbell Thcodric 185 Led by that clue, he 
left not England’s shore Till he had known her. 1833 
J. H. Newman Hymu, Lead, Kindly Light, amid the 
encircling gloom, Lead Thou me on ! i860 Merc. Marine 
Mag. VII. 316 The two latter Lights in line lead in. 

d. absol., chiefly in figurative contexts. 

1580 Sidney Ps. 1. i, He blessed is who . . [never] loosely 
treads The straying steps as wicked councel leads. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, m. i. 99 We charge you . . To go with 
vs vnto the Officers. King. In Gods name lead. 1602 — 
Oth. 1. i. 31 1 Pray you lead on. £1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 
4 AEneas 1. 89 Quhair ever thou dost leid We follow the. 
1624 Quarles Job xvi. 30 My lips shall tread That ground 
. . as Truth shall leade. 1836 I. Williams in Lyra Apost, 
(1849) 120 Into God’s Word. .Thou leadest on and on. 1863 
Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 390 [They] who desire 
to lead, must at ail events make a show of following. 

e. To lead the way : + la) with personal obj., to 
guide, show the way to (obs.) ; (b) in later use (in- 
fluenced by sense 13), to go in advance of others, 
take the lead in an expedition or course of action. 

£ 1200 Ormin 3465 Ant te33re steorrne wass wip|> hemm To 
ledenn hemm pe \ve33e. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 
203 pe quhilkis ledand hym pe way praide hym [etc.]. 1590 
Marlowe Edw. II, 11, ii. (1598) D 2, Lan. Lead on the way. 
1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc. ) 90 Lead 
thou the way, and let me hold by thee. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. Fill, v. v. 73 Lead the way, lords. 1697 Dryden 
Firg. Georg, in. 123 The first to lead the Way, to tempt 
the < Flood. 1709 Prior Ode to Col. Filliers, And in their 
various Turns the Sons must tread Those gloomy Journeys, 
which their Sires have led. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 170 
He. .allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Ireland ii. 22 Dora, .led the way. .in an oppo- 
site direction. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest vii, I can 
manage it, Humphrey ; so lead the way. 1874 Green Short 
Plist. ii. § 6, 89 In tire silent growth and elevation of the 
English people the boroughs led the way. 

3 . Of a commander: To march at the head of 
and direct the movement of. Also with on. f Also 
to conduct (warfare) =L. dueere bellum. 

a poo O. E. Citron. an. 827 (Parker MS.) Se Ecgbryht 
lajcfde fierd to Dore wiP Norpan hymbre. C1350 Will Palerne 
1609 Wip pe clennest cumpanye pat euerkmg ladde. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 154 Where ben tho that 
ladd the grete hostes? £1470 Golagros 4 Gaw. 655 The 
thrid heght schir Bantellas, the batal to leid. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vii. 1171 Hew Kertyngayme the wantguard ledis 
he. 1513 Douglas AEneis xu tii. 28 Ne na weirfair with 
3our pepill leid I. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 
vi. 332 He leids ane armie till Northumberland. 1605 
Shaks, Macb. v. vi. 4 You (worthy Ynkle) Shall. .Leade our 
| first BattelL 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough II. 267 The 


Prince.. led them on with great Gallantry. 1821 R. Turner 
Arts 4 Sci. (ed. 18)188 Many thousands of them [elephants] 
have at once been led to battle. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. 
Forest iv, He longed . . to lead his men on to victory. 

absol. £1420 Antitrs ofArth. 397 (Douce MS ) Withe a 
launce one loft pat louely cone lede. 1581 Savile Tacitus' 
Agric. (1622) 194 The army.. cried to leade into Caledonia. , 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 10 Cyrus, .told them, that his pur- 
pose was to lead against the great King. 1791 Cowpkr 
Iliad iv. 430 Go therefore thou, Lead on. 

4 . To go before or alongside and guide by direct 
or indirect contact; to conduct (a person) by hold- 
ing the hand or some part of the body or clothing, 
(an animal) by means of a cord, halter, bridle, etc. 
Const, by (the hand, etc.). Also with advs. away, 
in, off, on, out, vp and down, etc. To lead apes (in 
hell ) : see Ape sb. 6 . 

971 Blickl. Hom. 71 His pe^rias . . Itecldon him to pone 
eosol. £ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 14 Se blinda xyf be 
biindne tet hij feallafl begen on aenne pytt. £1175 Lamb. 
Hom. in pet mon .. sarine frefraS oSer biindne let. £1320 
Sir Tristr. 446 Tristrem hunters sei3e ride Les of houndes 
pai ledde. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. ( George ) 274 Ta 
pi belt & hyme [a dragon] lede, & about his hats knyt it 
sone, £1420 Antitrs of Arth. 447 His stede was sone 
stabillede. and lede to pe stalle. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
1. xlix, The brachet was mine that the Knight lad away. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 17 His fa sum by the oxstar 
leidis. Ibid. xc. 35 That ane blytide man is led forth be 
ane uther. 1530 Palsgr. 604/2 Lede my horse, I praye 
you, up and downe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 4 A milke 
white lamb she lad. 1614 Sir A. Gorgf.s tr. Lucan's Phar- 
salia 1. 37 Then doth he take a faire large bull . . And him 
vnto the Altar leades. 1766 Goldsm. Fic. IF. xxiii, The 
captive soldier was led forth. 1813 Sketches Charac. (ed. 2) 
I. 29 [She] returned, leading in a lovely little girl. 1830 
Tennyson Ode Memory ill. 10 In sweet dreams .. Thou 
leddest by the hand thine infant Hope. 1862 Temple Bar 
IV. 252 The chestnut, .was led off to the stable. 

b. To lead (a bride') to the altar, to church (+ also 
simply : ? after L. dueere) : l'o marry. 

1530 Palsgr. 604/2, I lede a bride to churche, je mayne. 
1700 Dryden Ovid's Me/am. xii. 267 He had either led Thy 
Mother then ; or was by Promise ty’d. 1812 Landor Ct. 
Julian v. iii. 5 He leads her to the altar, to the throne, 
1842 Tennyson Ld. of Burleigh 11 He . . leads her to the 
village altar. 

c. fig. (a) In opposition to drive : To guide by 
persuasion as contrasted with commands or threats. 
(Ii) To lead by the nose (for the allusion cf. quot. 
1604) : to cause to obey submissively. Also f to 
lead by the sleeve. 

£1425 Lydg. Assemb. Gods 1680 How false idolatry ledeth 
hem by the sleue. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. exxi. 745 
Men .. suffer themselues to bee led by the noses like brute 
beasts. 1589 Pijttenham Eng. Poesie m. xxiv. (Arb.) 299 
Princes may be lead but not driuen. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 
407 The Moore .. will as tenderly be lead by th’ Nose As 
Asses are. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden.) 20 You shall 
meete with ignorant Juryes, your duty is to open their eyes, 
you may not leade them by the nose. 1749 Smollett Gil 
Bl. (1797) III. 77 They [the great] have favourite domestics 
who lead them by the nose. 1856 Kingsley Plays 4 Purit. 
211 A mob of fools and knaves, led by the nose in each 
generation by a few arch-fools and arch-knaves. 1862 Temple 
Bar IV. 167 She might be led, but would not be driven. 

d. intr. (tyxieix-passive). To be led; to submit 
to being led. 

1607 Markham Canal, r. (1617) 75 Till hee be so tame .. 
that he will leade vppe and downe quietlye. 1822 Scott 
Pirate xxiv, My mester may lead, but he winna drive. 
1887 I. R. Lady's Ranche Life Montana 148 In the morn- 
ing the pupils [colts] have learnt their lesson, and will lead 
anywheie. 

5 . To guide with reference to action or opinion ; 
to bring by persuasion or counsel to or into a con- 
dition ; to conduct by argument or representation 
to a conclusion ; to induce to do something. Said 
both of persons and motives, circumstances, evi- 
dence, etc. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 261 J?e feont. .leade?) [men] to unbileaue. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26696 He said bar-till his wijf him ledde. 
c 1330 Spec. Gy Warw. 62 pe world purw his foule gile Hap 
me lad to longe while, c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 445 
Herby bene man lad in to fendus temptacioun. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 217 Al accordid, that lcynde 
lad the chylde that to done. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 
30 The wyl of man ever commynly folowyth that to the wych 
opynyon . . ledyth hyt. 1586 Hunsdon in Border Papers 
(1894) I. 367.Soudrie cawses. .leades me greatlie to mistrust 
the Kinges good meaning towards her Majesty, a 1605 
Montgomerie Devot. Poems iii. 26 To lyf that leddie sail 
the leid. _ 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 1 Bruit-beasts led with 
sensualitie. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, n, xxx. 177 They ought 
not to be led with admiration of the vertue [etc.]. 1711 Addi- 
son Spect. No. 40 n This Error they have been led into 
by a ridiculous Doctrine in modern Criticism. 1736 Butler 
Anal. Introd., Wks. 1874 I. 9 Our whole nature leads us 
to ascribe all moral perfection to God. 1859 Ruskin Two 
Paths App. 1. (1891) 251 Tintoret . . may lead you wrong if 
you don’t understand him. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 
I. 41 Edward’s foreign policy led him to draw closer the 
ties which connected our country with Germany, 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 239 In studying the radiation of gases we 
are led to some very peculiar laws. 1885 Sir H. Cotton in 
Law Rep. 29 Cb. Div. 479 There was nothing in the pros- 
pectus to lead him to such a conclusion. 1888 H. F. Lester 
H arias Maturin II. vi. 122 She knew the colonel was 
easily led. 

absol. 1597 Bacon Colours Gd. 4 Evil (Arb.) 138 Besides 
their power to alter the nature of the subiect in appearance, 
and so leade to error. 

6. Of a way, road, etc. : To serve as a passage 
for, conduct (a person) to or into a place. Hence 
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absol. or infr. , to have a specified goal or direction. 
Cf. L. via ducit in urbem. Often in fig. contexts. 

a izoo Moral Ode 337 Laete we .. he wei bene }>e Iat he 
n^ete del to helle of manne. c xzoo Ormin 12016 Forr hiss 
Lamb iss hatt rihhte stih patt ledep? upp till heffne. 1340 
Ayenb. 165 pet is he way pet let in-to he helle of god. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. ( Egipciane ) 843 Gyf he . . wald kene 
me the gat, hat mycht me led to the flume Iordane. 138a 
Wyclif Matt. vii. 14 How streit is the jate and narewe the 
■vveye that ledith to lyf. 1509 Bury Wills (Camden) 112 Y° 
hygheway . . ledyng toward Ipswych. 1526 Pbgr. Per f. 
(W. de W. 1531) 14 Yet bothe entendeth to go the iourney 
that ledeth to the hye Jerusalem. 1603 Siiaks. Meas.for 
M. iv. i. 33 A little doore, Which from the Vineyard to the 
Garden leades. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania. 452 The way 
of necessity leading me to follow my disdainer. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 194 ? 2 There was a single Bridge that led into 
the Island. 1720 Ozei.l Vertot's Horn. Rep. II. ix. 48 
There were but two Ways that led equally to all the Digni- 
ties of the Republick. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 1. 288 
The end of the lake at your feet is formed by the root of 
Mangerton, on whose side the road leads. 1791 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Rom. Forest ii, La Motte ascended the stairs that 
led to the tower. 1821 Clare A ill. Minstr. I. 122 My 
rambles led me to a gipsy's camp. 1861 Temple Bar ll, 547 
Broad steps lead down into a garden. 1884 J. Colborne 
Hicks Pasha 69 Then comes the eternal arid plain leading 
to the barren hills. 1889 Repentance Paid Wentworth I. 
ix. 187 Their road.. led them through a little copse. 

b. intr. To form a channel into, a connecting 
link to (something 1 ). 

1833 Act 3 <$• 4 Will. IV, c,.<|6 §95 One waste or foul 
water pipe . . to communicate with any drain . . leading into 
a common sewer. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exkib. 361 
Motion is . . communicated to the rudder by means of two 
connecting rods leading to the tiller. 

c. intr. To lead to : to have as a result or con- 
sequence. 

a 1770 Jortin Serm. (1771) IV. vi. 119 Pride seldom leads 
to truth in points of morality. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. I. 277 The general disapprobation excited by 
the church on such weighty points, naturally led to a dis- 
cussion of its other abuses. x86x M. Pattison Ess. 11889) 
I. 43 Several seizures of English cargoes led to reprisals on 
our part; reprisals led to a naval war. 1873 Bryce Holy 
Rom. Emp. iv. (ed. 5) 35 The victory of Tolbiac led to the 
submission of the Alemanni. 1883 Manch, Exam. 8 July 
5/3 Mr. Beecher’s former opinion that smoking leads to 
drinking. 

7. To lead (a person) a dance : transf. and fig., 
to put to the trouble of hurrying from place to 
place; hence, to compel to go through a course 
of irksome action. To lead (a person) a chase : 
lit. to give (a pursuer) trouble by one’s speed or 
circuitous course ; also fig. Also (by association 
with sense 12) to lead a person a life , 

a 1329, 1599 [see Dance sb. 6 b]. 1601 Shaks. All's Well it. 
iii. 49 Why he’s able to leade her a Carranto. 1607 Hey- 
wood Worn. Killed (1617' A 3, That's the dance her Husband 
meanes to leade her. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 89 P2 You 
know.. my Passion for Mrs Martha, and what a Dance she 
lias led me. 1715 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. iv. (1841) 77 
I’ll lead her such a life she shall have little comfort of me. 
1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 64 They led 
St. Guthlac such a life, that [etc.]. 1861 Temple Bar IV. 33 
He. .often leads them a fine chace over hill and dale. 1883 
Fenn Middy A Ensign xvii. 107 The chaps would lead him 
such a life. 1892 Conth . Mag. July 15 How can the captain 
so forget himself as to lead them a paper chase? 1892 
Sunday Mag. Aug. 509/2 She had led him the life of a dog. 

8. With an inanimate thing as object, a. To 
conduct (water, occas. steam) through a channel or 
pipe. Cf. L. aquam ducere. Also with away, 
forth, off, out. 

c 1205 Lay. 13952 pis wester wes al itede. 1382 Wycltf 
Prop. v. 16 Ben lad out thi wellis withoute forth. 1842 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. III. 11. 273 Deep beds of peat, from 
which the water has been led off by open drains. 1863 
/ bid. Ser. u. I. it. 276 Water may be led away from a hill- 
side and form a perennial stream of the greatest value. 
1892 Chamb. gnil. 4 June 360/1 A dam and shoot were 
constructed .. to lead the water away faster. 1893 Ibid. 28 
Jan. 61/1 The steam, .being led by a bamboo pipe to other 
vessels. 

b. To guide the course or direction of (some- 
thing flexible 1 ); + to train (a vine), + to trace (a 
line, a boundary) ; to draw or pass (a rope, etc.) 
over a pulley, through a hole, etc. 

c 1030 in Thorpe Dipl. Augl. 376 pa ilcan pe him ter 
landxemssre laeddon. 1398 Teevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. 
clxxvii. (1495) 7x9 Vynes mow be lad wyth rayllynge 
aboute houses and townes. 1607 Tofsf.ll Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 441 The nose is blackish, a line being softly led 
through the length, and only through the top of the outside 
thereof. 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. v. 3 Ten small 
sticks, which let him that leadeth the Chain, carry in his 
Hand before. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 
2x9 A charge is laid on the floor . . and it is fired with a hose 
led outside. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 79 Bleed 
and blister, leas a mane, dock a tail. 1869 Boutell Arms 
Sy Arm. viii. (1874) 142 System of pulleys, over which strong 
cords are led. 1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 37 
The insulated wire, .is led up through the copper sulphate. 
1883 R. Bridges Eros f/ Psyche, March 25 Olive-border'd 
clouds o’er lilac led. 1892 Longm. Mag. Nov. 88 Ropes., 
led through blocks fixed to stakes. 

e. Naut. intr. Of a rope: To admit of being 
‘led’. 

c x 85 o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech . 38 The reef tackle 
leads through the upper sheave of the sister block. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Fair-lead, is applied to ropes as 
suffering the least friction in a block, when they are said to 
lead fair. 


f d. To guide, steer (a boat) ; to guide, drive (a 
carriage ; cf. F. conduire ) ; to guide (a pen). Obs. 

1377 Langl. P , PI . B. ii. 179 Cartesadei the comissarie 
owre carte shai he lede. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 

12 Lede pe boot into pe hey see. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 
u. 434 Ptieton, wolde lede Algate his fader carte, and gye. 
1430 Lydg. Rochas v. vii. (.1554) 127 To holde the plough 
and lede it with his bond. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop 
11. xvi, Of a carter whiche ladde a Charyot or carte whiche 
a Mule drewe forthe. 1332 Latimer Serm., St. Andrew's 
Day (1584) 241 Our Saviour, .saith to Peter, Due in altum 
— Lead. thy boate into the deepe. 1567 Satir. Poems Re- 
form. iii. 49 With Romaine hand he could weill leid ana 
pen. 

If e. In literalisms of translation; =L. ducere 
and its compounds. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxvi. 37 Fyue pliers, .before the whiche 
shal the tente be lad. — Ezek. v. 1 Take to thee . . rasour, 
shauynge heeris ; . . thou shalt lede it bi thin heed, and bi thi 
bee.rd. — Mark xiv. 47 Oon of men stondinge aboute, 
leding out a swerd, smot the seruaunt of the hiijeste prest. 

+ t‘. To multiply (a number into another). Obs, 
c 1430 Arte of Nombryng (E E. T. S.) 13 Lede the rote of 
o quadrat into the roote cf the oper quadrat, and pan wolle 
the meene shew. Ibid. 17 A digit, the whiche lade in hym- 
self cubikly [etc.]. 

1 9. To conduct (affairs') ; to manage, govern. 
c izoo Ormin 17238 To ledenn a pe bodi? rthht AH affterr 
Godess lare. <21300 Cursor M. 4236 pan was ioseph ba:h 
luued and dred Wit wisdom al his werkes ledd. c 1320 
Cast. Love 306 Wip-outeu peos foure wib worschipe Mai no 
Kyng lede gret Iordschipe. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
400 She had no-tliiug hir-self to lede. .More than a child of 
two yeer olde. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 38 Alexander the 
King. .That Scotland haid to steyr and leid. 1398 Thevisa 
Barth. De P. R. 1. 11495) 2 This game rule and lede And 
bringe it to a good eude. C1470 Golagros if Gam. 48 Ask 
leifat tile lord, yone landis suld leid. 1367 Gudc Godlie 
Ball. iS..T. S.) 41 Gif tbai heir not the Law, quhilk suld 
thame leide Than sail thay not in ony wayis beleif. 

absol. a 1300 Cursor M. 28277 Maister o childer i was 
sum-quare, I ledd noght lele wit my lare. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. July 185 For shepeheards (sayd he) there doen 
leade, As Lordes done other where. 

+ b. refl. To conduct oneself, behave, act. Obs. 
c 1200 Ormin 1246 ^tff pu pe ledesst all wipp skill, c 1230 
Gen. <5- Ex. 2301 Hu he sulden hem best leden. <11300 
Cursor M. 8470 Hu pat he agh him for to lede. c 1373 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xxx. ( Theodora ) 833 In vertuise . . he . . sa can 
hyme-selfe leyde pat . . pai . . mad hyme abbot. 

+ 10. To deal with, treat (cf. Guids v. 5). In 
pa. pple. ; Circumstanced, situated, in such and such 
a condition. 

c 1205 Lay. 8726 Heo weoren switfe uuele itad. Ibid. 
27713 per weoren Rom-leoden reouliche iledde. <2x223 
Leg. Kath. 624 Hu me ham walde preatin ant leaden un- 
laheliche, c 1340 Cursor M. 13787 (Trim) For so in sekenes 
am I lad pat [etc.]. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. hi. 154 Heo 
ledeth the lawe as hire luste. c 1430 Merlin 331 Whan he 
saugh the kynge Rion so euell I-ledde, it a-noyedhymsore. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 81 Thise glotons that 
leden our folke so cursedly. 

II. To carry on. 

+ 11. To engage or take part in, to perform 
(dances, songs), to utter (joyful or mournful) 
sounds. Cf. L. ducere carmen , choros, G. die 
reihen fiihren. Obs. 

A different sense of to lead a dance appears under sense 13. 
<21000 Andreas 1477 (Gr.) He wees eft svvaar lofkedende. 
c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 699 Of Sis kinge wil we leden songe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28147 Caroles, iotites, and plaies, Ic haue 
be-naldyn and ledde in ways. C1325 Coer de L. 3739 
The dainyseles lede daunse. 13., Gazsj. <$• Gr. Knt. 1894 
5et is pe lorde on pe launde, ledande his gomnes. 1382 
Wyclif Judith iii. 10 Ledende dauncis in trumpis and 
timbris. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 446, I have 
seen Reynawd, Alard, guyehard, & Rychard ledyng grete 
joye wyth grete company of Knyghtes, 1493 Festivall 
(W. de W. 1515) 26 b, Thou hast thyn armes spredde to lede 
karolles and daunces. 

12. To go through, pass (life, + a portion of time). 
Cf. L. ducere vitam, Gr. ajeiv fi'iov, etc. Rarely, 
+ To support life by (bread). + Also with forth. 

c 900 tr. BsedcCs Hist. iv. xxviii. [xxvii,] (1890) 360 Se ter 
in medmyclum ealonde, past is Fame neraned, ancorlif 
ltcdde. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. vii. 4o(Gr.) ForSon orsor.3 lif eal- 
ni<; lasdaS woruldmen wise baton wendinge. c 1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 89 God sette e pam israelisee fotce hu heo sculden 
heore lif leaden, c 1200 Ormin 9359 patt hafi'denn ledd 233 
pe33re lif Affterr pe flteshess wille. a 1300 Cursor M. 4027 
He ledd his liue wit-vten blam. Ibid. 13279 Wit pair 
fissing war pai fedd And pouer Huelade pai ledd. ?«X366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 216 She. .ladde hir lyf only by breed 
Kncden with eisel. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. xvn. 18 That al 
here lyf leden in loweuesse and in pouerte. <11425 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 232 To have another wyf, For to ledde with thy lif. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxtii. 32 Tims this lady ledde 
forth her lyfe ther mekely. 1369 J. Rogers Cl. Godly Loue 
178 Very few leade lyves. .according to the lawesof Christe. 
1579 Lyly Euphues lArb,) 189 He may at his leasure .. lead 
his Winter in Athens his Summer in Naples [etc.]. 16x2 H. 
Peacham Minerva Brit. 46 Heere sits Repentance, solitarie, 
sad, ..As greeuingfor the life, that she hath lad. a x66x 
Fuller Worthiest, 1840) I. 276 He led his old age in London. 
17x0 Steele Tatler. No, 166 1*2 The Tastless Manner of 
Life, which a Set of idle Fellows lead in this Town. 1819 
Crabbb T. of Hall xii, They led in comfort a domestic 
life. x8zx Keats Lamia 1. 312 In Corinth, .she. .had led 
Days as happy as [etc.].. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. 11858) I. 
i. 13 That no human being should be at liberty to lead at 
his own pleasure an unaccountable existence. 1873BUOWN- 
ing Red Cott. Nt.-cap 156 Do lead your own life and let 
ours alone ! 

+ b. To pass through (pain, suffering) ; to bear, 
endure. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 13703 pe strang soru pat he ledd can na 
man rede in run. CX330 R. Brunnh Chron. (1810) 15 SufiVe 
not Sir Frethebald long to lede pis pyne. c 1433 7 orr. 
Portugal 1054 Y t ys wylle the worse to lede. c 1473 Parte- 
nay 3785 Non knew the sorow by thaim lade and bore. 

III. To precede, be foremost. (Cf. sense 2.) 

13. To have the first place in; to march in the 
front line of ; lit. and fig. esp. in to lead the dance 
(see Dante sb. 6), to lead the van. 

cx38o, <2x6x6 [see Dance sb. 6] 1697 Dryden AEnetd 

ix. 31 Messapus leads the Van. Ibid. xi. 905 Asylas leads 
the Chase. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough I. 98 The 
Grenadiers .. led the Van. 1839 Bailey Festus v. (1848) 

49 May our country ever lead The world, for she is 
worthiest. 1863 Lowell Wks. (1890) V. 283 A common- 
wealth whose greatest sin it has been to lead the van in 
freedom of opinion. 1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins’ Hist. 
Greece 1 1 . rn.iii. 478 In ancient times the ckoregi themselves 
led the chorus. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug., Your cousin Gordon 
and I .. had led the van all the morning. 1893 Harper's 
Mag. Feb. 385/2 Of the causes . . pneumonia led the list. 

b. absol. To go first, to have the first place. 
Also with off, 

1798 Capt. Millar Aug. in Nicolas Disp. Nelson VII. 
p. cliv, The Goliath was leading, the Zealous next. 1824-9 
Landor [mag. Coup. Wks. 1846 II. 249 The mounted slave 
. .led off with his master's charger. 1892 Sal. Rev. 2 July 
10/2 The boat . . was leading by two hundred yards, xgoo 
Blackw. Mag. June 789 The Admiral's frigate led, 
fig. 1858 Greener Gunnery 300 If we take thirty or thirty- 
five yards' distance as an average, the latter will not ‘ lead ' 
in the race. 1891 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. 6/1 The small hats 
which are to lead for the coming season. 

14. intr. a. Mils. (See quot. 1880 ) b. Change- 
ringing. Of a bell: To have the ‘ lead’ (see Lead 
sbA 8 a). 

1671 Stedman Tiniinnaiogia 82 Every bell leads four 
times, and lies behind twice, except when [etc.]. 1880 
Grove Diet. Mus., Lead, to, in fugues or imitative music, 
is to go off first with a point or subject, which is afterwards 
taken up by the other parts successively Thus in the 
Amen Chorus in the Messiah the bass ‘leads’. 

15. trans. To direct by one’s example ; to set (a 
fashion) ; to take the directing or principal part in 
(proceedings of any kind) ; to be chief of (a party, 
a movement) ; to have the official initiative in the 
proceedings of (a deliberative body). 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. in. xxv. 228 They should 
rather lead a fashion of thrift, than follow one of riot. 1697 
Humfrey Righieousn. God 1. 2 The Trent Doctrine (which 
is the perfect Papists) I must confess, is lead them by St. 
Austine. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It, 1st. II. 266 The 
famous insurrection led by Masaniello. 1872 C. E. Maurice 
Life S. Langton i. 22 The Abbot. .helped to lead the move- 
ment. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv Bark 335 The Govern- 
_ ment should retain the chinchona plantations, and continue 
to lead the cultivation. 1891 Sat. Rev. 31 Oct. 494/1 
Disraeli still led the House of Commons. 1892 Pall MallG. 
13 Sept. 7/1 He was able to lead the work himself. 1892 
Eng. lllustr. Mag. IX. 867 In conversation he seems rather 
to be led than to lead. 

b. To take the directing part in (singing, a 
musical performance), to perform one’s own part 
so as to guide the others ; so to lead a band , an 
orchestra. Similarly, to lead the prayers (of a con- 
gregation), to lead (a congregation) in prayer. Also 
absol. 

1849 Chambers's Inform. II. 764/2 Sometimes a tenor 
voice will attempt to lead the trebles. 1859 G. A. Lawrence 
Sword fy Gown v. 51 He is so very anxious to get Cecil 
to lead the singing in church. 1866 G. Macdonald A nn. 
Q. Neighb. xiii. (1878) 24s This fine old church in which 
I was honoured to lead the prayers of my people. x88o 
Goi.dw. Smith Confer iii. 41 Cowper himself was made 
to do violence to his intense shyness by leading in prayer. 

1883 Fenn Middy + Ensign xxvi. 159 He . . led the chorus, 
which was lustily trolled out by all present. 1891 Graphic 
31 Oct, 518/3 He went to lead the orchestra at the concert. 
1892 Harper’s Mag, May 821/2 A woman.. led the singing. 

16. Of a barrister : a. trans. To act as leading 
counsel in (a cause) ; to act as leader to (another 
barrister) ; to take precedence of. b. absol. or intr. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life{ 1826) 1. Introd., 
Were I however employed to lead the cause on our side. 
1862 A. Trollope Or ley Farm I . xxxiv. 268 Of course 
I must lead in defending her. 1883 [see Leadf.r 3 c]. 

1884 Law Times 11 Oct. LXXYII. 384/1 It has been the 
practice of English Queen's Counsel to lead colonial Queen's 
Counsel in appeals before the Judicial Committee. 

17. Card-playing, a. intr. To play the first card 
in a round or trick. Also with off. Said also of 
the card. To lead to ox up to : to play a card in 
order to bring out (cards held by another player). 
Also in indirect pass. 

1677 Miegf, Eng.-Fr. Did. s.v.. To lead (in Cards '',jau%r 
le premier. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ombre, Matadores 
..are not obliged to attend an inferior trump when it leads. 
1742 Hoyle Whist xx When you lead, begin with the best 
Suit in your Hand. 1863 ‘Cavendish' Whist (ed. 5) 73 
You would often do better to . . lead up to the weak suit of 
your right-hand adversary, or through the strong suit of your 
left-hand adversary. 1879 — • Card Ess., etc. xxo Lead 
originally from your strongest suit. Ibid, 163 He led off 
with his own strongest suit. 189a Field 16 July xzo/x He 
Was keeping his tenace to be led to. 

b. trans. As first player, to play (a specified 
card) ; to play one of (a suit or a specified suit). 
Also with out. 

1731 Swift Death Dr. Swift 239 , 1 lead aheart. 1742 Hoyle 
Whist (1763) 5 Let us suppose the right-hand Adversary 
leads a Suit. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Imfr. 90 Lead 
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Punto. 1843 Thackeray Ravenswingv, You led the club. | 
1879 ‘Cavendish’ Card Ess., etc. in It is an excellent 

? lau to lead out first one suit and then another. Ibid. 171, 
led knave of diamonds . . The club was then led through 
me. Ibid. 198, lied the king of trumps. 1891 Field a 3 Nov. 
843/1 He ought in any case to lead trumps. 

IV. In idiomatic combination with adverbs. 
(For the non-specialized combinations, see the 
several senses and the advs.) 

18. Lead away. a. irons. To induce to follow 
unthinkingly. Chiefly in passive : to yield to en- 
thusiasm, to give credence to misrepresentation. 

1736 Lediard Life Marlborough III. 163 Some Men are 
led away by the Spirit of Party. 1861 Temple Ear II. 39s 
Grace is easily led away. 

b. Naut. To lead it away : to take one’s course. 
1720 De Foe Capt. Singletarx. iii. (1840) 229 We led it away, 
with the wind large, to the Maldives. 

19. Lead off. a. trans. To ‘open’, take the 
first steps in (a dance, a ball) ; hence gen. to begin, 
make a beginning in ; to open (a conversation or 
discussion). Const, with. b. intr. or absol. 

a. _ 1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Lore I. xiii. 229 The twins 
leading off the family ball. 1890 A. Gissing Vill. Hampden 
II. iv. 66 The dance, .was ledoff to the popular strains of 
the 1 Keel-Row 1893 Illuslr. Land. News 28 Jan. 109.. 2 
A well-known dramatic critic led off the congratulations. 

b. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. of himself 18 On some 
occasions, site would persist in a determined taciturnity, to 
the regret of the company present; and at other times 
would lead off in her best manner. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 
in. v. T 8, I led off with five or six coxcombical bows. 1863 
Temple Bar IV. 500 The primo tenore . . leads off with 
‘ Hard times no more ’. 1882 Stevenson Fam. Stud. 267 
A boy of fifteen to lead off with a lass of seventeen. _ 1893 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 210/2 He led off with his companion in 
a sort of quickstep. 

20. Lead on. a. trans. To induce gradually to 
advance ; to entice or beguile into going to greater 
lengths, b. intr. To direct conversation ft? a subject. 

x598.Sn a ks. Merry IV. ii.i. 98 Giue him a show of comfort 
in his Suit, and lead him on with a fine baited delay. 1833 
Keble Serm. vi. (1848) 141 She will continually be led on 
from bad to worse. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vi, I’ve led 
heron to tell hersecret. 1891 F. W. Robinson Her Lave y 
His Life III. vi. ix. 195 Mike led on to the one subject 
which engrossed him. 1891 Mrs. Henniker Sir George vi. 
X13 Don’t pretend, now, you didn't encourage and lead me on. 

21. Lead out. trans. = Lead off 19 a. Also, 
to conduct (a partner) to the dance. 

1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxxv, The picture of Auld Sir 
Malise Ravenswood came down on the ha’ floor, and led 
Out the brawl before them a'. 1859 Reade Love me little 

xiv. (1868) 190 The stable-boy . . leading out one of the 
housemaids . . proceeded to country dancing. 

absol. 1776 Pratt Pupil Pleas. (1777) I. 172 The soft 
things he said, while we led out. 

22. Lead up. a. trans. = Lead off 19 a. ? 06s. 
i73t Lady M. W. Montagu Poems , Farewell to Bath v, 
I’ve led up many a ball. 1754 Richardson Grandisou VI. 
xxvii. 166 What a frolic dance will she and her new husband, 
in a little while, lead up. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. jx, Mr. 
Thornhill and my eldest daughter led up the ball. 1799 
Mar. Edgeworth Pop. Tales, Limerick Gloves i, She did 
not object to her own Jenny’s leading up the ball. 

b. intr. To lead up to : to prepare gradually 
for ; to form a gradual preparation for. 

1861 Temple Bar IV. 101 The circumstances which led up 
to the explosion of the. .conspiracy. 1880 McCarthy Own 
'limes III. xlv. 381 Perhaps he had deliberately led up to 
this very point. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life Pref. 22 All 
earlier history leads up to the Incarnation. 1892 Sat. Rev. 
a Jan. 16/a The harlequinade.. is led up to by a tasteful 
transformation scene. 

Lead (.led), vX Also 5 lede, leedyn, 6 leed. 
[f. Lead j/;. 1 ] 

f I. trans, a. To make (something) of lead. b. 
To make dull and heavy as lead. Ohs. 

CX420 Pa/lad. an Hash. vs. 175 Or pipis hit to condit me 
may lede. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankodc 11. xc. (1869) tog 
With this ax I dulle and lede [F. fassomme . , et aplomme J 
the clerkes at cherche. 

2. To cover with lead. Also with over, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 292/2 Leedyn wythe leed, plumbo. 
1479 Bury Wills (Camden) 53 A new rooff to the churche 
of Euston and ledyd. 1530 Palsgr. 604/2 , 1 leede, I cover 
a thing, or a rote of a house, with leede. 1552 Inventories 
(Surtees) 10 And the quier all leadid. a 1661 Fuller Worn 
aV;iV?T(i84Q)II.293 She leaded and paved the Friday Market 
Cross in Stamford, J691 T. H[ale] Acc. Hew Invent. 40 
Sent away naked saving in her Keel, which was Leaded). 
vjt\P Anson's Voy. in. ii. 316 The Carpenters .. caulked all 
the seams . and leaded them over. 1826 Scott IVaodst. 
xvii, We gained the roof . . which was in part leaded. x86a 
[see Leaded p pi, a.]. 

3. To arm, load, or weight with lead. 

1481 Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 16 A croked staf wel 
leded Oil thende for to pjaye at the balle, 1483 — Gold, 
Leg. 191 b/s They bete this holy man with. . Scourges leded. 
X651-7T. Barker Art of Angling (1820) 25 Lead the shank 
of the book, 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 12 The line should 
always be leaded according to tne rapidity, or quietness of 
the river you angle in, 

4. a. To fix (glass of a window) with leaden 
cames. Also with in, tip. 

1530 Palsgr. 604/2 , 1 wylt leed no mo wyndowes, it is to 
costely. a x6*6 Bacon New A tl. 1 1900) 26 A carved Window 
ofGlasse, leaded with Gold and blew. 1885 F. Miller Glass 
P dinting vii. 69 Where very small pieces of glass have to he 
leaded in the finest or ‘string’ lead can be used, x886 
Willis & Clark Cambridge 1 . 443 The glass [of the windows] 
■was new leaded. 1899 Mackail Life Morris II. 42 The 
glass was burned and leaded up. 


Tb. To set or fasten in firmly with molten lend. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 274 The next day. .Course 
XXIX. was set, and its circular chain leaded in also. 

+ 5. To line (pottery) with lead or lead-glaze; 
to t;lnze. Also with over. Oln. 

1558 Warde tr. A lexis' Secretes 73 Boyle them together 
in an earthen panne or potte leaded. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. 
11. 30 Great stone pottes that bee leaded within. x6n Bible 
Ecclns. xxxviii. 30 He [the potter] applieth himselfe to lead 
itouer. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 123 After the vessels are 
painted, they lead them, with that sort of Lead-Ore they cal 
Smithum, which is the smallest Ore of all, beaten into dust, 
finely sifted and strewed upon them. 

6. Printing. To separate the lines of type by 
interposing leads (see Lead sbX 8). 

1841 Savage Diet, Printing 179 When a work is double 
leaded. 1852 W. Wilks Half Cent. Pref., Twenty-three 
sheets of bourgeois leaded. 1875 Southward Diet. Typogr., 
Lead out — a direction given in order that leads may he put 
between lines of matter. 

7. intr. Naut, To use the lead ; to take soundings. 

1858 C. Kirton in Merc. Marine Mag. V. 246 He would 

. .sooner haul off the land out of soundings, than run. .close 
in and lead. 

8 . passive and intr. Of a gun-barrel : To become 
foul with a coating of lead. 

1875 ‘ Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. I. xi. § 6. 47 If either 
gun has its barrels leaded. . the scratch-brush must be used 
till the lead is removed. 1881 Greener Gun 130 The barrel 
also leads very quickly. 

9. trans. To smooth the inside of (a gun-barrel) 
with a lap of lead (see Lap sbX b). 

x88x Greener Gun 146 When once rifled, the barrel cannot 
—-as in the Henry, Ratchet, and other riflings— be. leaded or 
otherwise regulated, except with the rifling machine. 

Leadable (lfdab’l), a. [f. Lead vX + -able.] 
That may be led, apt to be led. 

1836 Foreign Q. Rev. XVII. 122 During this last most 
misleadable, if not most leadable, age. X885 Contemp. Rev. 
July 131 The electorate, always. .blind and leadable. 
Hence Lea'dableness, docility. 

1885 Edin. Rev. Apr. 524 Opinions which the curious 
docility and leadableness of her mind had made her believe. 

Leadage (lrdeds). [f. Lead vX + -age.] 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss. , Leadage, distance that 
coal has to be conveyed from the mine to a sea-board or 
railway. 

t Lea’dance. Obs. rare~~ x . [f. Lead vX + 
-ance.] The action of leading; guidance. 

1682 G. D. Season. Caution North to South 7 Written Rules 
. .Which th’ Spirits Leadance lays aside. 

Leaded (le’ded),///. a. Also 3 i-leaded. [f. 
Lead vX + -ed 1 .] In senses of the vb. a. Covered, 
lined, loaded, or weighted with lead. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 418 Ne beate ou..mid schurge i-leSered 
ne i-leaded. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxvi. 
(1495) 619 Smyten downe wyth leded arowes. 1538 Leland 
I tin. V. 39 The Chirch of S. Oswalde is a very faire leddid 
Chirch.- 1625 Bacon Ess., Building (end), Tarrasses, 
Leaded aloft, and fairely garnished. 1726 Cavallier Mem. 1. 
xo8 , 1 perceived by chance in a Dyer’s House great Leaded 
Kettles, of above.seven hundred Quintals weight. 1862 G. G. 
Scott Rep in Willis&Clark Cambridge (sSSbi II. 328 , 1 have 
introduced a timber leaded jflbche as a belfry. 1887 Rider 
Haggard Jess 3 He saw the ostrich’s thick leg fly high into 
the air and then sweep down like a leaded bludgeon 1 1891 T. 
Hardy Test (1900) 124/2 The marble monuments and leaded 
skeletons, at Kingsbere. 

fig. 1889 Shrink Mem. E. Thring 129 Who forgets the 
leaded accents with which he would say, ‘ that’s fatal ! ’ 
b. Of panes of glass: Fitted into leaden cames. 
1855 Ogilvie Suppi., Leaded, . . set in lead ; as leaded 
windows, 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 229 The drone 
Of the great organ shook the leaded panes. 1887 Hissey 
H oliday on Road 27 Gothic porches, leaded latticed windows. 


0 . Printing. Having the lines separated by leads. 
X864 in Craig Suppi. 1871 Avter. Encycl. Printing (ed, 
Ringwalt), Leaded Matter, matter with leads between the 
lines. x886 Pall Matt G. 10 Aug. 1/1 The leaded articles 
penned in Fleet-street. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 166, 
1 wrote three-quarters of a leaded bourgeois column. 

Leaden (led’n), a. Forms ; 1 ldaden, 4 ledun, 
4-5 leden, 5 ledyn, 6 leeden, 6 - leaden.. [OE. 
/laden : see Lead jA 1 and -enL 
The absence of umlaut shows that the word was formed in 
OE., not inherited from WGer. Cf. Du. looden.] 

1 . Consisting or made of lead, 
c 1000 in Schmid Gesetze 414 Si jiaet alfast isen orSSe teren, 
leaden oSfie kemen. . cxooo /Elfiuc Horn. I. 426 Mid lead- 
enum swipum ’.anglice swingan. 1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. iv. 
14 Pleying with ledun disbe. 1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 
Also iij°. of ledyn wy3tis. X596 Shaks. Merck. P. 11. vii. 15 
What says this leaden casket? 1663 Gerbier Counsel 87 
Leaden gutters. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 43 Swifter 
than a whirlwind flies the leaden death. x8x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. $ Art II. 558 Distilled in a leaden, earthen, 
or glass retort. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 638 
Deposited in a leaden coffin. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
252 She descended into the deep like a leaden plummet. 
*883 R. W. Dixon Mano iv. xii. 177 The leaden roofs arose 
like terraces Behind the battlements. 

b. In allegorical contexts, with allusion to 
qualities of the metal or to the fig. senses below, 
as in leaden key, sceptre, attributed poet, to the 
powers of sleep or dullness; leaden sword, the type 
of an ineffectual weapon. 

1579 Fulkk Heskins' Pari. 396 He heweth at it with his 
leaden sworde. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. iv. iii, 268 O Murd’rous 
slumher ! Layest thou thy Leaden Mace vpon my Boy. . ? 
2602 2 nd Pt, Return fr. P amass, iy. iii. 1887 Those leaden 
spouts, That nought downe vent hut what they do receiue. 


X682 O. N. tr. Botleau's Lutrin 1. 35 When Eyes and Ears 
Nights leaden Key composes. X742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 20 
Night, .stretches forth Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring 
world. 1829 H. Neele Lit. Rem. 33 The leaden sceptre of 
French taste was stretched over the tragic drama. 

2. transf. and Jig. a. Of base quality or com- 
position ; of little value ; opposed to golden, b. 
Heavy as if made of lead ; oppressive, burden- 
some ; (of the limbs) hard to drag along, tardy in 
movement ; hence said of movement, etc. ; (of 
slumber or soporific influences) heavy, dull, be- 
numbing. c. With allusion to the want of elasti- 
city in the metal : Inert, spiritless, depressing, d. 
Of a dull, cold, pale colour ; dull grey. 

a. 1577 Batman (title) The Golden Kooke of the Leaden 
Goddes. 1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 11. ii. (1598) Dib, Base 
leaden Earles, that glory in your birth. 1612 Bi>. Hall 
Serm. Imprese of God 11. Wks. (1625) 455 The Church of 
Rome. . (which cares not if she haue golden vessels, though 
she haue leaden Prests). 1616 Capt. Smith Descr. New 
Eng. 33 The golden age and the leaden age. 

b. 1579 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 172 Though God haue leaden 
handes, which when they strike pay home. 1585 Abp. 
Sandys Serm. xii. 197 It is good for a iudge commonly to 
haue leaden feete. 1609 Ev. Worn, in Hum. iii. i. in Bullen 
O. Pi. IV, Lay not a leaden loade of foule reproach Upon 
so weake a prop. 1713 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 13 
[He] courts deforming Death, to mend his Leaden pace. 1725 
Pope Odyss. iv. 610 Leaden slumbers press his drooping 
eyes. 1827-44 Willis Jcphthah s Dan. 25 Onward came 
The leaden tramp of thousands, i860 Reade Cloister 4 H. 
xxxviii. (1896) 112 He has risen, and was dragging his leaden 
limbs along. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalian i. 1 . 15 That 
leaden weight which pressed mine eyelids to reluctant sleep. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 9 Feb. 4/1, I have never felt the atmo- 
sphere of the House so leaden. 

C. 1592 Shaks. Pen. <]• Ad. 34 The tender boy, Who .. 
powted in a dull disdaine, With leaden appetite. 1641 M ilton 
Ch. Gozd, vi. Wks. 1851 III 124 To bring, .an unactive blind- 
nesse of mind upon the people by their leaden doctrine. 
1647 R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 1. 8 Saturne, that leaden planet 
did cast his melancholy influence over all his intellectuals. 
1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. lxiv. 90 Under its leaden 
rule little scope was left for the free and healthy exercise of 
mind. 1889 I 'hues (weekly ed.) 20 Dec. 5/2 In ‘ the Progress 
of Spring are leaden lines. 

d. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <$• T. 175 Wlier my 
colour was bothe fressh and reed Now is it wan and of leden 
hewe. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 1. viii. 65 It de- 
clyneth to a swart and leaden colour, such as we see in men 
in the cold Wynter. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 
V. 131 Sleepless nights passed under the leaden eye of him 
he . . sent to death. 1865 Gossk Land <$• Sea (1874) 4 The 
sky was leaden. 1877 Black Green Past, xxxiv. (1878'- 270 
The green islands lay desolate in the midst of the leaden 
sea. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. II 205 The vesicle. .has a 
uniform purple or leaden appearance. 

3. Qualifying other adjectives. 

1844 Ruskin A rrows Chase (t8So) I. 288 The lights being 
often a blaze of gold, and the shadows a dark leaden grey. 
1846 Beddoes Let. Poems p. cix, Prose of the leadenest 
drab dye has ever pursued Your humble servant. 1885 
Stevenson Dynamiter 126 Within, like a black and leaden- 
heavy kernel, he was conscious of the weight upon his soul. 
1894 R. B. Sharpe Haudbk. Birds Gt. Brit. I. 33 Bill, 
leaden blue. 

4. Comb. Chiefly parasyntbetic, as leaden-coloured , 
-eyed, -footed , -headed, -hearted (hence leaden- 
heartedness), -heeled, -hued, -natured, -pated, 
-skulled, -spirited, -thoughted, -weighted, -willed, 
-winged-, also leaden-stepping, in which leaden is 
quasi-affzi . ; leaden-like adv. 

1598 Florio, Plombeo, . , “leaden coloured. x8x6 Shelley 
A lastor 557 Leaden-coloured even. 1820 Keats Ode Night- 
ingale 28 * Leaden-eyed despairs. 1596 R. L[inche] Diella 
(1877) 61 “Leaden-footed griefe. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log 
Sea-waif 246 Never before. .bad! felt time to he so leaden- 
footed. 1589 Marprel. Epit. E iij, Not. .so “leaden-headed 
as your brother Bridges. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. i, A 
leaden-headed old corporation. 1596 R. L[inchk] Diella 
(1877) 31 “Leaden-harted sleepe. X864 E. Murray E. 
Norman III. 28 He subsided into a sort of “leaden* 
heartedness. xgg8 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 35 Thys “leaden- 
heeled passion is to dull, To keepe pace with this Satyre- 
footed gull. 1877 W. Black Green Past, xxvii. (1878) 221 
Water — “leaden-hued — with no trace of phosphorescent fire 
in it, 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 169 To 
write so beanie or “leadenlike, your. Lordship had no oc- 
casion. 1889 Skrine Mem. E. 'Hiring 42 The . . “leaden- 
natured hoy. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. viii. (1632) 220, 
I was the.. most ’Teaden-pated to leavne my lesson. x68x 
Heraclitus Ridcns No. 42 (1713) II. 19 The Leaden-pated 
Gentleman propounded the Matter. 1 c x6oo Distracted 
Emp. v. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 242 What a “leaden- 
skutld slave he makes me. 1609 J. Davies Humours 
Heaven on Earth (Grosart) 10/2 Let leane-fac’d “leaden- 
spirited Saturnists .. Prate what they list. ? 1630 Milton 
Time 2 The lazy “leaden-stepping hours. 1596 R. L[inche] 
Diella (1877) 52 Now “leaden-thoughted MoTpheus dyms 
each sight. . 1888 T. W. Reid Life W. E. Forster I. 75 
“Leaden- weighted lethargy, 1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. 
Drake (1881) 58 Summons my Muse . . Her “leaden-winged 
crest_ aloft to raise, a 1645 Featly Reynolds in Fuller Abel 
Rediv. (1867) II. 243 We university men were “leaden- 
witted, who admired so dull a man. 

Hence Inea’denly adv., in a leaden manner ; 
without elasticity or spring; after the manner, or 
with the effect of a leaden weight, I>ea dexmess, 
the quality of being leaden both in a material and 
an immaterial sense. 

x6ix Cotgr,, Temissure, palenesse . .leadennesse of colour. 
1870 G. Meredith Egoist II. vii. 141 It had sunk suddenly 
and leadenly under the sense of imprisonment. 1893 Bea- 
trice Haruaden Ships that pass 99 The lovelessness nnd 
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leadenness of his temperament. 1895 Crockett Cleg Kelly 1 
xxvii, She went leadenly up the steps. 

Leaden (led’n), v. [f. Lead sbfi + *en 5 or f. 
Leaden a .] t a. trans. To fasten with molten 
lead. Ol>s. b. To make leaden or chill, e. intr. 
To press down like lead ; only in Leadening' ppl. a. 

1552 Huloet, Leaden or sowdre together, plumbo. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. XII. 637 A leadening weight of something 
indescribable began to gather upon his heart. 1899 Speaker 
29 July 107/1 The very completeness with which Mr. Mends 
has done his work, .leadens his narrative. 

Leaden, obs. dial, form of Leden. 

Leader 1 (Irdax). Forms: 4-6 ledar(e, -er(e, 
(4 ledder, feeder, 5 ledir, leedare), 5-7 Sc. 
leidar, -er, (6 ledair), 6 - leader. [OE. Isedere, f. 
Isedan Lead 7a 1 + -er h] 

X. One who leads. 

1 . gen. in various senses of the vb. : One who 
conducts, precedes as a guide, leads a person by 
the hand or an animal by a cord, etc. Also with 
adverbs, as leader-away , leader-on , for which see 
the corresponding verbal phrases. Follow my 
leader : see Follow v. i c. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter liv. 14 Mi leder, and mi ltowth sa 
gode. c 1374 Chaucer Troy his iv. 1434 (1482) Oon thynketh 
pe here But al a-nother thynketh his ledere. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce vn. 20 He stild ger Bath the sleuthhund and 
the ledar Tyne the sleuth men ger him ta. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt. xv. 14 Thei ben blynde, and lederis of blynde men. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xit. viii. (1495) 418 Curlewes 
haue guydes and ledars as. cranes haue for they drede the 
goshawke. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5675 Wi thou ten 
ledar nedit he [a man struck blind] To abyde behynd. 15x3 
Douglas AEncis 1. xi. 5 Blyithlie following his ledair 
Achates. 155a Huloet, Leder ;iwa.ye,abdudor. 1598 Shahs. 
Merry IV. m. ii. 3 You were wont to be a follower, but now 
you are a leader. 1633 Ford Broken H, 1. ii, Without 
Reason, Voycing the Leader-on a Demi-god. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vi. 451 Leader to free Enjoyment of our right as 
Gods. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 526 Ample Plains, 
Where oft the Flocks without a Leader stray. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xiii, Follow your leader, boys, and take pattern 
by Smike if you dare. 1861 J. Edmond Childr. C/t. at 
Home i. 17 Christ is . . a leader to all that trust him. 
f b. One who has the charge of (animals). 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VI l. c. 34 § 4 The office of the Maister* 
shippe of the leder of the Dere of the parke of Okeley. 

e. f The driver of a vehicle {obs.'). d. dial \ 
A carter. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21283 Bath wise and war es pat leder 
[sc. of pe wainl. 1497 2 . of. Treas. Acc. Scot. (1877) 1 . 353 
Item, to the sand Iedaris, xviijs. 1348 in Burgh Rec. Edin. 
(1871) II. 141 That na maner of persouns ledares of burne 
tak [etc ], 1847 Sheffield ludep. (E. D. D.), A coal leader, 

1887 Donaldson Suppl, to Jamieson s.v., Until compara- 
tively late years the occupation of water-carrier was followed 
by a large numberofmenand women, some carried by hand . . ; 
some by barrow . . ; and some by cart — those were the leaders. 

1888 Sheffield Gloss., Leader, a carter. ‘ A coal leader ’. 

2 . One who leads a body of armed men ; a com- 
mander, a captain. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7630 And of a thusand men o wal He 
made him [David] ledder and marscal. 1387 Trevisa II igden 
(Rolls) V. 217 The oost of pe Gothes was i-slawe in Thuscia, 
and here ledere Ragadasius was i-take. c 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret, Gov. Lords/t. 108-9 Off lederes off ostes and here 
ordinaunce , . Folwe panne vche comandour tena vieaires, & 
vche vicaire tene lederes, & vche ledere tene denys. C1470 
Henry Wallace tv. 143 Our leidar is gayne, Amang our 
fays he is set him allayne. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, I. i. 143 
A worthy Leader, wanting ayd, Vnto his dastard foe-men is 
betray'd. 1663 Manley Grotius' Lena C. Warres 715 Sir 
Horace Vere . . performed the duty, both of a good Leader 
and Souldier. 1828 Scott F . M. Perth xii, All this day . . 
they will gather to their leader's standard. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 20 Detachments of troops were .. 
sent . . to secure the leaders. 

3 . One who guides others in action or opinion ; 
one who takes the lead in any business, enterprise, 
or movement; one who is ‘ followed’ by disciples 
or adherents ; the chief of a sect or party, f In 
early use occas. a chieftain, governor. 

Leader of the House of Commons : the member of. the 
government who has the official initiative in the proceedings 
of the House. 

1373 Barbour Bruce m. 660 Anguss .. wes . . lord and 
ledar. off kyntyr. 1493 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 7 The seid 
. . principall or principally leder or leders that unlau- 
fully cause the seid people to gedre or rise. 1332 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 515/2 The leaders and maisters 
of the christen fayth. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 
47 To be ledar techar & direckar of the same kirk. 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scotl. ix. 213 For his brotheris 
caus he was cheif leider of the ring. 1 666 Temple Let. to 
Godolphin Wks. 1713 II. 18 The Duke of Albuquerque you 
will find.. no great Leader in Council or Business. 1719-29 
Swift Let. Vug. Clergyman Misc. (1727) 1 . 361 Demosthenes 
and Cicero. . each of them a Leader, - in a popular State. 2771 
Junius Lett. liv. 286, I am a partisan of the great leader 
of the. opposition. 1828 D’Israeli Chas . I, II. xi, 269 
A genius so commanding and so turbulent, was fitted to be 
the leader of a party. 1841-4 Emerson Ess,, Manners 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 208 If the people should destroy class after 
class, until two men only were left, one of these would be 
the leader. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5- 500 The 
leaders in the country party., were thrown into prison. 
1883 Froude Short Stud. 1 V. it. ii. 187 Circumstances, in- 
dependent of himself could alone have raised him into 
a leader of a party. 

fb. Phrases. Leader of laws', one who has 
power in the state, a ruler. Leader of hail', a 
guide to salvation. Ob s. 


13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1307 He . . hntz . . [>e lederes of 
her lawe layd to pe grounde. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints i. 

( Petrus ) 674 And pu [Paul] dere brothir, far wele ay 
Uedar of heile and saweoure. c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 55 
O leder of lawis. <11603 Montgomerie Sonn. xxi. 1 My 
lords, late lads, nou leidars of our lauis. 

e. A counsel who ‘ leads’ (see Lead v . 1 16) in 
the conduct of a case before the court ; a barrister 
whose status (in England, that of a King’s Coun- 
sel) entitles him to ‘ lead ’. Also, the senior counsel 
of a circuit. 

1836 Wilkif. Collins A Rogue’s Life v, He had engaged 
the.leader of the circuit to. defend me. 1878 V.MA.Studcnt's 
Guide to Bar 44 At the trial itself he will generally have a 
‘leader 'on whom the conductor the case will wholly depend. 
1883 J. H. Slater Guide Legal Prof. 17 Queen’s Counsel 
are usually termed ‘ Leaders and they sit in front of the 
utter Barristers, whom they are said to ‘lead in any par- 
ticular case in which both are engaged. 

d. The foremost or most eminent member (of a 
profession) ; also, in wider sense, a person of emi- 
nent position and influence. 

1838 0 . W. Holmes A tit. Breakf.-t. v. (1859) IT 5 Judges, 
mayors . . leaders in science . . were represented m that 
meeting. 1884 fllustr. Lond. News 1 Nov. 410/3 Here is 
Mr. F. Archer, the leader of his profession. 

4 . One who leads a choir or band of dancers, 
musicians, or singers. Leader of praise (Sc.) = 
Precentor. 

1330 Palsgr. 238/1 Leeder of a daunce, auant dancevr. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado u. i. 157 We must follow the Leaders. 
iSxx Busby Did. Mus. (ed. 3', Leader, a performer who in 
a concert takes the principal violin, receives the time and 
style of the movements from the conductor, and communi- 
cates them to the rest of the band. 1859 Jephson Brit- 
tany xvi. 269 The leader, as in. our village churches, was 
evidently a person of immense importance. 1892 Glasgow 
H erald 22 A pr. 2/2 Leader of Praise Wan ted. 1900 Blttckw, 
Mag. July 51/1 The leader trills ahead in runs and shakes 
up and down the scale. 

5 . Among Methodists, the presiding member of 
a ‘ class ’ (see Class sb. 7 b). Usually class-leader. 

1743 Weslf.y Nat. United Societies Wks. 1872 VIII. 270 
There are about twelve persons in every class J one of whom 
is styled the Leader. 1791 [see Class sb. 7 b). 

6. The first man in a file, one in the front rank, 
one of the foremost in a moving body. In Survey- 
ing, the foremost carrier of the chain. 

1604 Edmonds Ohseru. Cxsar's Comm 130 Euery one is 
especially to acknowledge his leader or, foremost man to 
be the author of all his motions. 1616-1809 [see file- 
leader, File sb.* it]. 1622. Peacham Compl. Gent. (1634) 
240 The men in the File are to be distinguished by 
the names of Leaders, Bringers up and Middle-men. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown 1. vii, The leaders are busy making 
casts into the fields on the left and right, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxv. 188 Another person was sent forward, who 
drew himself up by the rope which was attached to the leader. 

b. One of the front horses in a team, or the front 
horse in a tandem. 

<11700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew , Leaders.. the Fore-horses 
in Coaches and Teams. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 254 With 
pack-horse constancy we keep theroad. .Trueto thejingling 
of our leader’s bells. 1823 Hone Every-day Bit, I. 1 191 He 
was a capital horse, the off-leader. 1839 Dickens T. Two 
Cities j, ii, The near leader violently shook his head. 1886 
Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. 182 If the. horses were young, .there 
was a postillion for the leaders also. 

7 . a. Cards. The first player in a round ; also, 
one who ‘leads’ from a particular suit. 

1677 Miegk Eng.-Fr. Diet. s. v,, A leader, in Cards, cehti 
auejaue le premier. 1742 Hoyle Whist { 1763) 45 If the 
Leader of that Suit or his Partner have the long Trump. 
1876 A. Campbell-Walker Correct Card Gloss. (1880) is 
Leader, the first to play each round. 

to. Curling. The first player: cf. Lead sb 2 5 a. 
1789 D. Davidson Seasons 166 Next Robin o’ Mains, 
a leader good, Close to the witter drew. 

XI. A thing which leads. 

8. a. gen. to. colloq. A remark or question 
intended to lead conversation (cf. Feeler 4 b). 
e. Comm. (?U.S.) = Leading article 2. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 33/124 pe steorregan softe to glide 
forth, also it were pene way to teche. . . pe Abbot Anourede 
his ledare. C1450 tr, De Imitatione m. lxi. 143 pe crosse is 
pe lif of a gode monke, & pe leder to paradise. 1381 Mul- 
caster Positions Ep, Ded. (1887) 4 It is an argument which 
craueth consideration, bycause it is the leader to a further 
consequence. 1882 Mrs. Riddell Pr. Wales's Garden- 
Party 34 ‘And what did you make of them over the dish 
of tea ? ’ suggested the young man as a leader. 1889 Pop. 
Sci. Monthly XXXIV. 622 A new rival may inflict severe 
loss . . through cutting the price of a staple below cost, and 
making it what is called a ‘ leader '. 1895 Critic 6 Apr. 
263/1 In several Sixth Avenue houses, new books by popular 
writers have long been used as ‘ leaders ' — the technical 
name, I believe, for goods sold at little or no profit, some- 
times even at a loss, for the sake of drawing customers, 
with a view of getting them to buy other wares as well, 

9 . In a tree or shrub : The shoot which grows at 
the apex of the stem, or of a principal branch; 
also, a bine. 

1372 Mascall Plant. <?• Graff. (1592) 73 Ye shall neuer 
leaue aboue two or three leaders at the head of any prin- 
cipall branch. 1822 Loudon Encycl. Gardening 808 Retain 
a competent supply of side-shoots, with a good leader to 
each mother-branch. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 89 The 
leaders of the black bryony, .twist around each other. 189a 
Gardeners' Chron. 27 Aug. 242/1 The trees are allowed to 
waste their energies in the formation of a plurality of leaders 
at the top. 

10 . A tendon. (Cf. guide, guider.) 
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1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 23 Cutting their Leaders 
anu Nerves. 1737 Bracken Farriery lmjpr. (1757) II. 22 
What the common People call Leaders or Sinews. 1834 
Owen Skel. 4 Teeth (1855) 3 The leaders of the leg-muscles 
in the turkey. 1891 Daiy News 4 Sept. 3/7 In his second 
performance he severed one of the leaders of his thigh. 

11. a. In agricultural drainage : A main drain, 
to. A tributary. 

1844 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc.V.i, 9 One of the drains that enter 
the leader. 1833 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 15 
The leaders to these burns aie, in some places, called sykes. 

12 . = Leading a it tic us i. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby n. vi, Give me a man who can 
write a leader. 1847 R. P. Milnes in T. Wi Reid Life Ld. 
Houghton (1891) I. ix. 401 You can get. .a file of the Times, 
the commercial leaders of which you should get up. 1862 
Shirley Nwgx Crit. xi. 482 He thought a page of Clarendon 
as pleasant historical reading as a leader in the Times. 

1892 B. Matthews Americanisms 4 Brit. 22 An American 
..calls that an ‘editorial which the Englishman calls a 
* leader 

13 . Mining, a. A drain or stream that by its 
colour indicates the presence of minerals, to. (See 
quot. 1846.) c. A small and insignificant vein, 
which leads to or indicates the proximity of a 
larger and better. 

1809 A. Henry Trav.ryi A green-coloured water, which 
tinged iron of a copper-colour, issued from the hill ; and 
this the miners called a leader. 1846 B rockett N. C. 
Words, Leader, a small band of coal connecting the por- 
tions of a coal-seam detached by a dyke, and following 
which, leads the miner to the seam again. 1853 Cornwall 
95 Frequently the prevailing mineral runs continuously 
through the lode for considerable lengths and depths, form- 
ing what is called the leader. 1880 C. C._ Alley Rep. 
Pioneer Mining Co. 2 Oct. 1 Two strong veins or leaders 
carrying copper ore have been crossed. 1890 Goidjields 
Victoria 16 The prospects of the mitre have improved, 
two auriferous leaders having been cut. 1900 Daily News 
19 June 3/2 One or two tunnels had been drawn. .on small 
leaders and. .diamonds had been discovered. 

14 . Fireworks and Gunnery. A quick match cm 
closed iu a paper tube for the purpose of conveying 
fire rapidly. Also attrib., as leader pipe (see quot.). 

1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862; 60 Lay a leader 
of quick match along the bore. Ibid. 282. 1878 Kentish 
Pyrotechn. Ire as. 103 Leader Pipes. These are for piping 
quickmatch. 

15 . Fishing. {U.S.) a. The end portion of a 
reel-line, consisting of gut, and having the snells 
of the fly-hooks attached to it ; a casting-line. 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer Leader, a length of finely 
twisted hair, gut, or grass, for attaching an angler’s hootc 
to the line ; a bottom. Called also a Snell. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 777/1 The flies are attached to a leader, or, as 
our English brethren term it, a casting-line. 

b. * A net so placed as to intercept fish and 
lead them into a pound, weir, trap-net, etc.’ 
(Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 1884). 

16 . Machinery , a. (See quots.) 

1805 Brewstf,r in Ferguson's Led. I. 82 note, In a com- 
bination of wheels that which is acted upon by the power, 
or by some other wheel is called a leader. 1823 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 21 When speaking of the action of 
wheel-work in general, the wheel which acts as a mover is 
called the leader, and the one upon which it acts th e follower. 

1893 Mod. Steam Engine 58 The wheels of a locomotive are 
called— 1st, leaders or leading-wheels. 

to. U.S. = leading block, c. £ A principal fur- 
row leading from the eye to the skirt of a mill-stone ’ 
(1875 Knight Did. Mech. s. v. Millstone), d. 
‘ One of the long vertical timbers guiding the ram 
of a pile-driver car’ (Funk’s Stand. Did.). 

17 . Frinting. A line of dots or dashes to guide 
the eye in letterpress. 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. iii. 59 Full points are some- 
times used as leaders m tables of contents. 1871 Amer. 

Encycl. Printing (ed. Ringwalt), Leaders { or -—), 

these consist of two or three dots, similar to full points, cast 
on one type, to the em body; there are also two or three 
em leaders, the number of dots being multiplied according 
to their length. Hyphen- faced leaders are also made (----). 

18 . Sc. and U.S. A pipe to conduct water. 

1875 in Knight Did. Mech. 1890 Lowson Guidfollow 
xix. 161 The name * Spout 'was derived from aspout, stroupe, 
or leader, that was inserted into the bank . . leading the 
water which ran [etc.]. 

19 . U.S. A guiding ring in an animal’s nose. 
{Cent. Diet.) 

20 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 6 b) leader-mule ; 
(sense 12) leader-column, - note , -writer. 

1897 Daily News 3 J une 5/4 The problem set in our "leader 
columns the other day. 1890 L. €. D'Oyle Notches 108 Not 
forgetting . . to bestow an occasional cut upon the '"leader, 
mules. 1888 Bf.sant Inner House 3 No news came. This 
was especially hard on the "leader-writers, 
t Lea'der'A Obs. rare—*, [f. Lead v? (? or sbX) 
+ -EB 1 .] A plumber. 

c 1440 Promp. Para. 292/1 Leedare or plummare. 

Leaderess (lt'dares). Also 6 leadress(e. 
[f. Leader 1 +• -ess.] A female leader. 

1599 Tkynne Animadv. (1865) 74 They agree yt should* 
not be a ‘ minoresse but a ‘ mooveresse ’ or leadresse of and 
to anger and yre. x888 Daily News 9 Nov. 2/1 Mrs. K. 
a leader, or leaderess of the Ladies' Land League. 

Leaderette (lfdsre-t). [f. Leader i (sense 
12) + -kith.] A short editorial paragraph, printed 
in the same type as the ' leaders ’ in a newspaper. 

1880 A themenm 4 Sept. 289/2 One able to write crisp 
Original Leaderettes, .would have preference. 1895 Mas. 
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Corelli Sorrows of Satan ix. (1897) 97 This paragraph 
of mine, .will take the shape of a ‘ leaderette 

Leaderless (lz-darles), «• [f. Leader* + 

-less.] Having no leader ; without a leader. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. iv. 284 Some men must., 
leaderless go forth unto the flame. 1878 Lecky England in 
18 th C. (1883)' I.326 The party.. had been left leaderless by 
the deaths of Stanhope and Sunderland. 1894 Times 
15 Jan. 14/4 The would-be defenders of Paris were little 
more than a leaderless mob. 

Leadership (if doijip). [f. Leader * + -ship.] 
The dignity, office, or position of a leader, esp. of 
a political party; also, ability to lead. 

1834 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Administr. (1887) III. 
130 Is the leadership of the House to be conservatively 
settled by placing the minority in office? 1856 E. A. 
Bond Russia close 16 ih C. (Hakl. Soc.) Introd, 29 An 
invasion of the Crim Tartars . . under the leadership of 
their khan. a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. (1861) V. 
*65 That high position which has now been long called the 
Leadership of the House of Commons. 1870 Pall Mall G. 
26 Aug. 1 Nothing is wanted but military leadership and 
military means. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 351/2 The 
leadership of a great circuit. 

Leadger, obs. form of Ledger. 

Lea’dMllite. Min. [Named by Beudant, 
1832, from Leadhills in Scotland, the locality where 
it was found : see -Ite.] A sulphato-carbonate of 
lead, found in whitish pearly crystals. 

1835 C. U, Shepard Treat. Min. u. 6. 185* Phillips’ 
Min. 565 Haidinger. .was led to suppose the crystallization 
of leadhillite to be oblique. 1885 Erni Min. Simplified 263 
Leadhillite. .crystallizes in the orthorhombic system. 

Leading Ofdiq), vbl. sb. l [f. Lead v. 1 + -ing 1 .] 
1 . The action of Lead vA, in various senses. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2866 If ani fische )>ar-in bigane. Wit 
leding o h e fium iordane, pe liif it es for-don wit stink. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4217 Thurgh ledyng of be fende 
He sal even to Jerusalem wende. c 1380 Wycuv Sel. Wks. 
III. 358 No woundir jif men gone bikke to belle bi be leding 
of suche prelatis. c 1440 Three Kings Cologne 50 porwe \>e 

f ret mercy of god and ledyng of bis sterre, bei com . . in to 
erusalem. 1555 Philpot in Strype Eccl. Mem. hi. App. xlix. 
157 Through hts lovyngand comfortable leading and govern- 
ance. 15570 Dee Math.Pref. djb,Hydragogie,demonstrateth 
the possible leading of Water, by Natures lawe, and by 
artificiall helpe, from any head to any other place assigned. 
1690 Wood Life 15 July, So feeble that he could not goe 
without leading. 1805 Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 35 The 
filling, leading, and spreading of 2500 carts of compost. 
*846 Trench Mirac. Introd. (1862) 73 Humanity is being 
carried forward under a mightier leading than its own, 
1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Leading , conveying coals 
by carts from the pits to the workmen’s houses, 
b. with forth, off. 

<11240 Lofsong in Colt, Horn. 207 Ich bide j>e.. bi his 
ledunge forS, bi al bet me him demde, bi [etc.]. 1890 Daily 
Mews 6 Jan. 3/5 The leading off of the rain from the Vomer o. 
+ c. A figure in dancing. Obs. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xxiv, (1737) 105 Couph . Hops. 
Leadings, Risings. 

d. Light or leading (Milton) «= illumination or 
guidance ; hence in Burke’s phrase, men of light 
and leading (cf. quot. 1 596 in 2). 

_ 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer Wks. 1851 IV. 296, I owe no 
light or leading receiv'd from any man in the discovery of 
this truth. 1790 Burke Pr. Rev. Wks. V. 191 The men of 
England, the men, I mean, of light and leading, in England. 
1846 Disraeli Sp. Ho. Comm. 15 June, The language that 
has been used in this House by men of great light and 
leading. 

2 . The action of commanding and marching at 
the head of armed men. •‘[At one’s leading: 
under one’s command, t Also, ability to com- 
mand, generalship. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 20 Ilk ane admyrall sail hafe 
at his ledyng foure or fyue or sex men of araies. 14x1 
Rolls 0/ Parti. III. 650/2 All the Knyghtes and Esquiers 
and Yemen that had ledynge of men on his partie. c 1470 
Henry Wallace ix. 1285 Anundreth men was at his ledyng 
still, 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv, iii. 17, I wonder much, 
being men of such great leading as you are, That you 
fore-see not what impediments Drag backe our expedition. 
c 1630 Risdon Sum, Devon § 74 (1810) 75 Under the leading 
of the Lord Walter Manny. 164a Commiss. in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I, 529 Commanders for the 

f overning, leading, and commanding of them. 17x9 Dk 
"oe Crusoe 1. xvu. (1840) 293 They would be absolutely 
under my leading, as their.. captain. 1813 Scott Rokeby 
m. xxiii, His gallant leading won my heart, 1828-40 
Tytler Hist. Scot, (1864) 1.167 The civil government in 
Scotland, and the leading of its armies, were in the hands 
of Mar and March. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shake. 1 . 96 A great 
armada was being prepared which was said to he intended 
to pass the seas under the leading of Stucley. 1898 United 
Service Mag. July 406 The higher leading may go to 
pieces, and confusion of command may ensue, 
t b. Government, rule. Obs. 

C1375 6V. Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) 820 A nobil knycht 
had be leding of be land. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 579 Than 
thocht he to have the leding Off all Scotland, c 1430 Syr 
Gener, (Roxb.) 356 All that land was in hir ledyng. 
t c. qam-concr. The followers of a leader. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 302 Thai that war of his leding. , 
War all ded, 138a Wyclif Gen. 1 . 9 He hadde in his 
ledyng [Vulg. in comitatn] chares, and rydyngc men. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 5863 Al the folk of hir leding,. .never wist what 
was fleing. 

+ 3 . Arith. Multiplication. Const, in, into. 

CI430 Art q/Mombryng(E. E.T. S.) 14 N ombre superficial 
is bat eomethe ofledynge of 00 nombre into a-nother. Ibid., 
The solide nombre or cubike is jpal bat comythe of double 
ledynge of nombre in nombre. 


4 . Lead-mining. (Seequots.) Cf. Leader 1 13 c. 

1653 Manlove Lead-Mines 3 If any .. find a Rake, Or 
sign, or leading to the same. X747 Hooson Miner's Diet. 
s.v. Break-off, If it happen that it [a vein] break into 
several Leadings or Strings.' 1802 Maw_e Min. Derbyshire 
Gloss., Leadings, small sparry veins in the rock. 1829 
Glover's hist. Derby 1. 65 The branches [of a vein] have 
a general communication by means of fine slender threads, 
or leadings, as the miners term them. 

5 . A directing influence or guidance ; esp. a 
spiritual indication of the proper course of action 
in any case ; a term used by the Quakers. 

1889 M. C. Lee Quaker Girl Nantucket 8 Ann Millet .. 
began to have ‘ leadings ’ at the age of four years. 

< 3 . attrib. and Comb., as leading-cart ; leading- 
block (see qnots.) ; leading-business ( Thcatr.), 
the parts usually taken by the leading actor ; lead- 
ing-hose, that section of the hose from which the 
water is discharged by a fire-engine ; leading-rein, 
a rein to lead a horse or other animal ; also fig. ; 
leading-staff, f (a) a staff borne by a commanding 
officer, a truncheon; (b) a staff to lead a bull by 
means of a ring through its nose ; leading-strap 
= Lead sb . 2 3d; f leading- weapon, a weapon 
serving as a ‘ leading-staff’ ; leading-wire = Lead 
sb A 10 a ( b ). Also Leading-string. 

1859 E. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 517 A * leading 
block is a fixed pulley, which alters the direction of the 
power, but does not increase it. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word- 
bk . , Leading-blocks, the several blocks used for guiding the 
direction of any purchase, as hook, snatch or tail blocks. 
1880 Era Almanack 95 My First Chapter in “Leading 
Business. 1854 H. Millf.r Sch. <$- Schm. (1858) 238 An entire 
sheaf that had fallen from the 1 ’’leading-cart ’ at the close of 
harvest. 1483 Ward. Acc. in A ntiq. Rep. (1807) I. 32 And 
for “ledyng rayns, xxij yerds of broode riban silk. 1826 
Scott Diary 18 Apr. in Lockhart , He a boy, of six or seven, 
was brought to visit me on a pony, a groom holding the 
leading-rein. 1864 J. Payn S ir Al assingberd 58 If you had 
had a leading-rein yourself, .at seventeen, it would have 
been a great deal better for you. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres 11. i. 29 In musters and traynings to carie . .neither 
Halbard, neither “leading-staffe [etc]. 1634 Ford P.Warbeck 
111. i. stage direct., Enter King Henrie, his Gorget on, his 
sword, plume of feathers, leading staffe. 18x3 Scott Trierm. 

II, xix, And Gynetb then apart he drew; To her his leading- 
staff resign'd. 1889 T. Hardy Mayor of Caster bridge 
xxix, He ran forward towards the leading-staff, seized it, 
and wrenched the animal’s head as if he would snap it off. 
1856 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. m. v. 185 If. .he [dog] 
must be steadily dragged along by the ’‘leading-strap. x6zz 
F. Markham Bk. War v. i. 10 To conclude, the Colonell 
is to bee armed at all points like the Captaine, onely his 
■“Leading-weapon, and Feather-staffe is of a much lesse 
proportion. 

b. with advs., as leading-in , -off, -out ; inquots. 
attrib. (and. haidly distinct from ppl. a.) 

1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 224 On to the 
square terminal pole a hollo w facing or casing is fixed, down 
which the “leading-in wires are led 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch, y Clockm. pi The large amount of power required 
to drive the “leading off rod. 1895 Thompson & Thomas 
Electr. Tab. y Mem, 80 The “leading-out wires of electro- 
magnets. 

Leading- (le-diq), vbl. sb . 2 [f. Lead v . 2 + 

-ing 1 .] The action of Lead 57.2 a. A covering, 
framing, or mending with lead. b. concr. *= Came; 
leadwork in general, e. Printing. The action of 
placing ‘leads’ between the lines of type. d. quasi- 
concr. The fouling of a gun with lead from bullets. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 293/1 Leeding wythe leed .plumbacio. 
1563-83 Foxe A. M. II. 1799/2 Paules Churche. .costeth 
me a good deale of money by the yeare, the leading thereof. 
*573 Baret Alv. L 157 A leading or souldring in lead, 
plumbitura . 1597 MS. Rawl. D. 176 fo. 275 b, The sydes 
of the Chauncelf, the Leadding whereof being defectyve. 
x6ix Cotgr.', Plombcment, a leading or tinning. 1691 T. 
H[alb] Acc. Netv Invent. 83 The leading of the Bread 
room . . was a preservation of the Bread ; . . if it had not 
been for the leading of it, it would not have lasted half so 
long. 1807 Syd. Smith P, Plymley's Lett. ix. Wks. 1840 

III. 440 A Protestant plumber has discovered that it [the 
parish church] wants new leading. 1855 Qgilvie Suppl., 
Leading, separating by leads, as in printing. x88x Greener 
Gun 261 This removes all ‘ leading ' and deposit. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 369/2 The., panes might. .be whirled 
out of their leadings. 1894 Athenxnm 26 May 674/1 The 
‘ leading ' of the pages of the two texts differs considerably. 

Leading (lf-diij), ppl- a. [f. Lead vb + -ing 2 .] 
1 . That guides, directs, or leads to something ; 
•[also, that serves as a precedent 
*1628 F. Grevil Sidney (1652) 188 This She-David of 
ours . . takes the truth for her Leading-Star, a 1633 Austin 
Medit. (1635) 168 This was on,, the Second Lords day 
that was ever kept. And now it began to be a leading 
custome to the Church. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. ii. § 1 
Such as make him a Britan, ground their pretence on a 
leading Mistake. x68i Flavel Meth. Grace xx. 356 It is 
a leading introductive mercy to all other spiritual mercies 
that follow it. 0x708 Beveridge Tkes. Theol. 11710) II. 
235 Have a particular care of leading sins, that seldom 
go alone. 1745 J. Mason Self Knowl. 1. xvii. (1853) 125 
A Man cannot live without some leading views. 1791 Burke 
Let. Member Nat. Assembly Wks. v I. 56 One of the 
strongest acts of innovation and the most leading in its con- 
sequences. 1703 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ. 
(1832) II, 277 , 1 have not proof, but some very leading cir- 
cumstances. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 21 IV, 277 A great 
principle or leading thought suggests and arranges a world 
of particulars. 

b. Special collocations : leading-buoy (see 
; quot.) ; leading ease Law, one that serves as a 


precedent to decide other cases ; leading-light 
Plant, (cf. leading-mark ) ; leading-mark A 7 aut., 
one of ‘those objects which, kept in line or in transit, 
guide the pilot while working into port, as trees, 
spires, buoys, etc.’ (Adm. Smyth 1867); leading- 
motive Phis., occas. tr. Leitmotiv, q.v. ; lead- 
ing note A/us. (see quot. 1889; cf. sensible note); 
leading question, one that suggests the proper or 
expected answer; spec, in Law (see quot. 1848); 
leading seventh Mus. (see quot.). 

1875 Knight Did. Aleck., * Leading-buoy,, a buoy placed 
as a guide in sailing. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. v. § 1 We 
cannot hut gaze at the Novelty of this act ias we conceive, 
a “leading Case in this kind). 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xvii. IV. 48 The leading case was that of Athaliah. 1895 
North in Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 24/1, I will refer to 
Barrow v. Barrow, a leading case perhaps on a married 
woman’s right and power to elect. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Aleck., * Leading-iigkt. 1804 Nelson in ^Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) V. 521 The “leading mark for running in, is the Light- 
House. 1883 F. Hueffer Wagner d. 2) 70 The same melody 
forms a prominent part of the music-drama, and appears as 
* “leading-motive ’ wherever the composer wishes to suggest 
the idea of the love potion. 1894 Times 13 Apr. 10/4 A few 
ofthe ‘leading-motives’, .startle us by their originality. i8rx 
T. Busby Diet. Music ted. 3), “ Leading note. 1889 E. Prout 
Harmony i. § 13 The seventh note of the scale, which.. lias 
a very strong tendency to lead up or rise to the tonic, is on 
that account called the Leading Note. 1824 Starkie Law 
Evid. I. n. 123 Upon the examination of a witness in chief, 
the principal rule to be observed is that “leading questions 
are not to be asked. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Leading 
question, a question which suggests to a witness the answer 
which he is to make. 1849 M acaulay H ist. Eng. viii. II. 381 
Williams put leading questions. 1889 E. Phout Harmony 
(ed. 10) xiv. § 565 The first inversion of the dominant major 
ninth is sometimes called the ‘ Chord of the seventh on the 
leading note ’, and sometimes simply the ‘“Leading Seventh '. 
2 . That takes the lead; chief, principal, promi- 
nent. Leading lady, man : the chief actress or actor 
in a theatrical company. Also Leading-article. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. i, I have read the Elements, 
And Accidence, and all the leading books. 1671 L. Addison 
W. Barbary 35 A leading Person in that part of the Countrey. 
1701 Swif t Contests Nobles 4 Commons iv. Miscell. (1711)71, 

I mean Popular Orators, Tribunes, or as they are now stiled 
Great Speakers, Leading Men and the like. 1711 Stf.ele 
Sped. No, 54 F 2 Several of the leading Men of the Sect have 
a great deal of the cynical Humour in them. 1734 J. Ward 
Introd. Math. 11. v. (ed. 6) 176 The Solution of such Leading 
Questions as are in themselves very easie. 1779 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 275 That profession [the bar] which is so 
leading in this country. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 117 
The great and leading point now_ to be determined was, 
whether the house should be rebuilt with stone. 1806 A. 
Duncan Nelson's Funeral 27 Large sums were given for 
standing in a cart, in a leading street. 18x7 Pari. Debates 
565 Mr._ Brougham., had admitted the leading facts of the 
great distresses. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing iv. 216 The 
leading events of our sacred history. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. I. 666 He had not been one of the leading con- 
spirators. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. vii. 161 He had 
himself, .played a leading part in them [commotions]. 1874 
Hatton Clytie (ed. 10) 96, I should have put it down for a 
leading lady. 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 157 Our 
leading man died suddenly from heart disease. 1898 All- 
butt'sSyst. Med. V. 6 15 Leading physicians both in G ermany 
and America. 

8. That has the front place ; that goes first or in 
front on the line of movement. Leading wheels : 
the front pair of wheels of a locomotive (so leading 
axle, springs; cf. Leader j 16 a). Leading card: that 
which is played first ; also fig. Leading counsel = 
Leader 1 3 c. Leading shoot «= Leader 1 9. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 77 When we speak of a Fuge 
or Canon, in the vnison, fift, or eight : it is to be vnderstood 
from the first note of the leading part. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health xiv. (1697) 318 Drunkenness being the leading Card 
to all Evils. 1690 J. Mackenzie Siege London-Derry 5/2 
If we come to be made a leading-Card, sit not still and see 
us sink, a 1711 Ken Anodynes Poet, (Wks. 1721 III. 432 
When I of God a Song design. Pains intercept my leading 
Line. 17x2 J. Jamf.s tr. Le Blond's Gardening 181 Guide 
the leading Shoot of these young Trees higher and higher. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.y. Fugue, The leading parts 
still flying before those which follow. 1771 P._ Parsons 
Newmarket II. 32 The two leading-horses .. carried about 
eight stone . . each wheel-horse about seven stone. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol, I. 80 This people.. often suppressed the 
leading vowel. 1792 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 18 The vigorous 
leading shoots made by healthy plants from year to year. 
1796 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 60 Every other squadron 
. . and every other regiment . .manoeuvre from a leading flank. 
X798 > Capt. Millar in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
. cliv, The leading Ship to steer one point more to star- 
oard. 1825 J, Nicholson Operat. Mechanic X29 These 
mortises must be square to the leading side of the whip, 
1849-50 Weal e’s Diet. Terms, Leading springs, the springs 
fixed upon the leading axle-box of a locomotive engine, 
bearing the weight above. Leading wheels, the wheels of 
a locomotive engine, which are placed before the driving 
wheels. , *854 J- S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xx. 358 
Here . . he encountered the leading Cossacks of Blucher’s 
army. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 525 He had been 
the leading counsel for the seven Bishops. 1885 U. S. Grant 
Pers. Mem . I. xxii. 302 The leading boat got within a very 
short distance ofthe water battery. 1889 Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. 
3/3 A good * leading ’ deer [of a sledge team] is the most 
valuable of a Samoyede’s possessions. 1895 Mod. Steam 
Engine 67 The leading axle. 1898 Daily News 4 Jan. 5 
The leading engine was overturned. 

4 . That makes to go, drives, or communicates 
motion ; in certain technical collocations. 

176a Falconer Shipwr, 1, 480 The ship , . waited .. the 



LEADING-. 

leading gale. 1773-84 Cook V oy. (1790) VI. 2175 A shoal 
..makes it necessary to warp in, unless there should happen 
to lie a leading wind. _ 1841 Dana Seaman's Man. 113 
Leading-wind, a fair wind. More particularly applied to 
a wind abeam or quartering. 18S7 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ., 
Leading-par! , the rope of a tackle which runs between the 
fall and the standing post. ..It is that part of the fall which 
is to be hauled on or overhauled, to ease the purchase. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek., Leading-screao\ Lathe >,the longitudinal 
screw between the shears of a lathe, by which the slide-rest 
is moved longitudinally of the lathe-bed. Lead-screw. 

5 . Leading coach (sense obscure: cf. quot. 1848). 
1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4052 >x The Gentlemen Ushers in 
waiting in Her Majesty’s Leading Coach. 1734 Ibid. 6233/2 
The Morocco Ambassadour was conducted by the Master 
of the Ceremonies to his Audience of the young Princesses, 
in one of their leading Coaches and six Horses. 1736 H ervey 
Mem. Geo. II, I. xiii. 272 He [re. the Prince of Orange] came 
the next morning to St. James's . . though the equipage the 
king sent to fetch him was only one miserable leading coach 
with only ‘ a pair of horses ’. 1843 Ibid., footn., Strange to 

say, the peculiar meaning of ‘a leading coach ’ has been lost 
in the Master of the Horse’s office, though these offices are 
usually so conservative of etiquette. 

Hence + Laa’dingly a. (jn 3 north, dial, ledand- 
likej, suitable for leading (a procession) ; Xiea'd- 
iagly adv., in a leading manner. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xcvii. 6 In bemes ledand-like [Vulg. 
in tubis ductilibus ] to se. 1801 W. Taylor in Robberds 
Mem, I. 368 You have no other brother so likely to be 
soon and leadi.igly settled. 1862 Rusk in Unto this Last 
6 $ Among national manufactures . . a quite leadingly lucra- 
tive one. 

Leading article. 

1 . One oi the longer large-type articles in a news- 
paper, appearing as the expression of editorial 
opinion on any subject ; a leader. 

1807 Politics Georg tat at Siting 29 The Morning News- 
papers of the metropolis .. in their solemn political para- 
graphs, and especially in those which are called their lead- 
ing articles. 1812 Examiner 25 May 333/2 Your leading 
article of last Sunday. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
v. 295 In the schools of Oxford is now taught in perfection 
the art of writing 1 leading articles ’. 

2 . Comm. a. A principal or prominent article of 
trade, b. In recent use, an article which is ‘ pushed’ 
and sold at a low price in order to attract customers 
for other things. Cf. Leader 8 b. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. tv. v. 163 A leading article 
in the European traffic was the salt-petre produced in Bengal. 

Lea’ding-string. Chiefly pi. 

1 . Strings with which children used to be guided 
and supported when learning to walk. To be in 
leading-strings : to be still a child ; Jig. to be in a 
state of dependence or pupilage. 

1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer 1. i. t But I’ll have no 
Leading-strings, I can walk alone, a 1683 Otway Compi. 
Muse xiii. Wks. 1727 II. 366 In little time the Hell-bred 
Brat .. Without his Leading-strings could walk. 1779 
T. A. Mann in Lett. Lit. Men iCamden) 417, I live in 
a Country where good Philosophy is still in its leading- 
strings. 1780 Coivper Progr. Err. 531 One that still needs 
his leading-string and bib. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 
69 He . . gallops through mud and mire . . merely to show 
that he is a lad of spirit, and out of his leading-strings. 
1831 Mayhew Lond. Laboiir 317 Thus the ‘model’ lodgers 
are kept, as it were, in leading-strings. 1884 Lowell W ks. 
(1890) VI. 135 His [Cervantes'] genius soon broke away 
from the leading-strings of a plot that denied free scope to 
his conceptions. 

2 . A cord for leading an animal. Cf. leading rein. 
1839 Archseol, Cant. II. 106 At the feet of each crouches 

a dog with knotted leading-strings. 1886 Rusicin Pranerita. 
I. v. 159 Led. .by a riding master with a leading string. 
Hence I.eading’-strin.g’etL pa. pple., nonce-wd., 
guided with, or kept within, leading-strings. 

1839 Thackeray Virgin. II. xiv. 104 A powerful mettle- 
some young Achilles ought not to be leading -stringed by 
women too much. 

tLea’dish, a. Obs. [f. Lead sbA + -ish.] 
Somewhat like lead. Also Comb., as leadish - 
coloured adj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixiv. (149s) 280 In 
theym that haue the Lepra the face is ledysshe. 1330 
Palsgr. 317/1 Ledysshe, plum met, plumvteux.^ 1377 Dee 
Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 73 That about the center is of fuskish 
or leadish colour. 1397 A. M. tr. GuiUemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 
3b/i If the Fleshe of the wounde be leadishe-colourede. 
1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. 183 The Excrements, of a wan 
leadish colour. 

Leadless (le’dles), a. [f. Lead sbP + -less.] 
Devoid of lead. 

1809 Byron Eng. Bards 4 Sc. Rev. 466 When Little’s 
leadless pistol met his eye. 1832 Earp Gold Col. A ustralia 
127 Gentlemen, whose seconds take care that they fight with 
leadless pistols. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 23 Feb. 2/1 The itinerant 
vendor of plaster busts and leadless pencils. Ibid. 14 June 
2/2 Messrs. Minton.. have already taken steps.. to discover 
a leadless glaze. 

[Headman, ‘one who leads a dance’ (J.) : see 
List of Spurious Words and leadman in Lead sbX 
12.] 

t Leadsman 1 . Obs. [f. leads, genitive of Lead 
-t 3 . 2 + Man.J A guide, = Lodesman. 

c 1510 Gest R, Hode vn. 369 in Child Ballads (1888) III. 
74/1, I wyll be your ledes-man, And lede you the way. 1398 
Barret Theor. Warres 29 They find their leadsman before 
them in their due distance. 

Leadsman 2 (le-dzman). ff. gen. of Lead 
sbP + Man.] The man who ‘heaves’ the lead in 
taking soundings. 


1837 S. Osborn Quedah xxii. 308 The rippling music of 
my gun-boat’s stem . . and the low call of the leadsman, 
were the only signs of life, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Leadsman. ..In Calcutta the young gentlemen learning to 
he pilots are called leadsmen. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket 
Bk. v. (ed. z\ 153 The foremast awning stanchion ..forms a 
good support for the leadsman’s breast-rope. 1891 Scribner's 
Mag. Sept. 278/2 Skilful pilots; each of whom, brings his 
own leadsman on board. 

Leady (le’di), a. Forms: 4 lesddy, 5 ledi, 

6 ledy(e, laadie, -ye, 5- leady. [f. Lead sbP 
+ -Y L] Resembling lead, usually in colour. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vtit. xii. (1495) 319 Saturnus 
tokenyth sorowe . . his colour is blacke leeddy and false. 
c 1400 Lanfranc' s Cirurg. 197 pe face, .is sunnvhat ledi.. . 
Her nailis bicomel ledi. 1477 Norton 0>d. Alch. v. in 
Ashm. (1652) 65 Wann or leady Colour. 1334 Elyot Gov. 
it. (1357) 124 His ruddy lippes wan, & his eyen ledye & 
holow. a 1336 Beauty 4 Good Prop. Women Cj, And to 
calisto with this gyrdle celestina Shall go and his ledy 
hart make hole & lyght. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trent. 
X02 His eyes grow dim, his heart turtles leady. 1736 
Diet. Arts 4 Set. s.v. Porcelain, This colour has a leady 
cast like metal-burning mirrors. 1824 Mech. Mag. No. 52. 
383 Every part of the iron . . will be found to be unusually 
soft and leady. 1892 Harper's Mag. LXXXIV. 570/2 
Glacier water, .always gray — a sort of lead-y gray. 

Leaf (iff), sb. PI. leaves (Ifvz). Forms : a. 
sing. 1 leaf, 2-4 lef, 3 (6) leif, (3 lief, lieif, 4 
lyeave), 3-6 lef a, (3 levs), 4-5 leyf, leff, (4lyf), 
4-6 leef, (4, 6 leof), 6 leaffe, leefe, (leave, laif), 
6-7 leafe, 3- leaf. tf. pi. 1 leaf, Northumb. ldofo, 
hldofa, ldofa, 3-4 levis, 3-6 leves, (4 leeves), 

4 lewes, Sc. leivis, lewis, 5 lewys, 4-5 levys, (5 
leevys), 6 Sc. levis, 5 le(e)fes, 6 lsaffes, 7-8 
leafs, 8 leafes, 6- leaves. [OE. idaf str. neut. 
(pi. Uaf) = OFris. hif OS. I 6 f IbS (Du. loaf), 
OHG. loup masc. and neut. (MFIG. loup, loub-, 
mod.G. laub neut.), ON. lauf neut. (Sw. Ibf, Da. 
lov), Goth, lauf-s (pi. laubSs ) masc. OTeut. 
*lau 6 o-. By some scholars regarded as cogn. w. 
Lith. litpti, OS 1 . hipiti to peel, strip off.] 

1. The organ of the plant, etc. 

1 . An expanded organ of a plant, produced later- 
ally from a stem or branch, or springing from its 
root ; one of the parts of a plant which collectively 
constitute its foliage. 

It is usually green, and in its most complete form consists 
of a blade, footstalk, and stipules ; in popular lang. the word 
leaf denotes the blade alone, Some mod. botanists use the 
word in an extended sense, including all those structures 
which are regarded as ‘modified leaves’, such as stamens, 
carpels, floral envelopes, bracts, etc. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xxxv i. 2 For8on swe swe he£ hreftlice 
adru^iaS & swe swe leaf wyrta hreSe fallaS. c 930 Lintlisf. 
Gasp. Matt. xxi. 19 And ^esajh Sone fic-beom enne .. & 
naeniht inland in Saer. .buta leofo anum. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 177 Toqanes wintre |:enne alle leues fallen, c 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 7/204 A treo with bowes brode and lere, 
Ake pare nas opon nobur lief ne rinde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
804 pai cled parn . . wit leues brad bath o figer. 1373 Bar- 
bour Bruce xvi. 67 Quhen.. lewis on the branchis spredis. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 230 He sholde rube 
his gomes with lewys of trenne. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
210 Eche man took his owne, and cutte of the bowes & 
leues. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 162 They differ also in the 
color of the leaue. 1640 Howell Dodouals Or. To Prince 
12 They soon will cast thc-ir leafs. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 
480 So from the root Springs lighter the green stalk, from 
thence the leaves More aerie. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Hat. 
ix. 205 Like leaves one generation drops, and another springs 
up. 1830 Tennyson Arab. Nts. via, A sudden splendour 
from behind Flush’d all the leaves with rich gold-green. 
1889 Geddes & Thomson Evol. of Sex vi. § 1 In most 
phanerogams . . male and female organs occur on different 
leaves (stamens and carpels) of each flower. 
fig. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 138 On limitoures and listres 
lesynges I ymped, Tyl the! here leues of low speche lordes 
to plese. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 41 Ne by pe braunches 
ne the leuys of confession. 1613 Shaks. lien. VII l, tu. ii. 
353 This is the state of Man ; to day he puts forth The 
tender Leaues of hopes, to morrow Blossomes. 1&60 Reade 
Cloister ff H. lv. (1896) 163 Yet our love hath lost no leaf, 
thank God. 1882 Jean Watson Life R. A. Caudlish xiv. 
148 How the leaves fall when the autumn of one’s friendship 
has begun. 

Phrase. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) r. xv. ti, I trem- 
ble as doth a ieef vpon a tree. [See also Aspen a. x.] 

b. with qualifying acljs., as compound, fleshy, 
lyrale , etc. q.v. ; also cold, hollow leaf (see quots.). 

1831 CJ. Don Gard. Diet. 1. xvii, Hollow-leaf form of a cowl, 
concave above. 1897 Willis Flower. PI. 1 . 192 Mostofthem 
[Alpine plants] have more or less inroiied leaves, which 
perhaps.. act as a protection against the cold. . .Such leaves 
are termed by Jungner cold-leaves. 

c. Walking leaf \ see Walking^)/, a. 

2 . Popularly used for ; A petal ; esp. in rose-leaf. 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Vnguis, Vnguis rosas ., the 

thicke white parte of a rose leafe nexte the stalke. 1391 
Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. i. 92 This Fellow Vpbraided me 
about the Rose I weare, Saying, the sanguine colour of the 
Leaues Did represent my Masters blushing cheekes. c 1600 
Acc, Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXlI. 80 Take the 
leaues of Blew violetes. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (17651 2 
The Corolla, Foliation, vulgarly called the Leaves of the 
Flower. 1820 Shelley Sensit. Plant m, vii, The rose 
leaves, like flakes of crimson snow, Paved the turf, 1847 
Tennyson Trine, v. 189 Pure as lines of green that streak 
the white Of the first snowdrop's inner leaves. 

3 . collect . The foliage of a plant or tree ; leafage, 
leaves. Chiefly in fax. fall of the leaf In (full ) 
leaf : covered with leaves or foliage. 
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1337 in Lett. Roy. 4 Illustr, Ladies (1846) II. 363, I am 
sick at the fali of the leaf and at the spring of the year. 
1343 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 48 Spring tyrne, Somer, 
faule of the leafe, and winter. 1625 Bacon Ess., Gardening 
(Arb.) 556 The White-Thorne in Leafe. 1660 F, Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 362 The year began in March with 
the coming of the leaf. 1789 G. White Selborue xvi. (1853) 

68 When the leaf is out. *863 Fr. A. Kemble Kesid. in 
Georgia 19 All in full leaf and beauty. 
fig. 1603 Shaks. Mach. v. iii. 23 , 1 haue liu’d long enough, 
my way of life Is falne into the Seare, the yellow Ltafe. 
x8ix W. R. Spencer Poems 44 Ere yet the green leaf of 
her days was come. 

•p b. Used for ‘ season ‘ year ’, in the descrip- 
tion of wine. Obs. [Cf. F. vin de deux feuillesl\ 
1594 Plat fewcll-ho. iii. 71 Wine of nine or ten leaues 
(as they terme it) which is so many yeares olde. 1715 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5385/9 Hermitage Claret, deep, bright, strong, .and 
of the true Leaf. 1720 Ibid. No. 5832/4. 

4 . spec. The leaves of a plant cultivated for com- 
mercial purposes : a. of the tobacco-plant. In 
the leaf, in leaves, i.e. unstemmed and uncut. 

a 16x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 781 Impose so deep 
a Taxe On all these Ball, Leafe, Cane, and Pudding-packs. 
1641 French Distill, ii. (1651) 49 Of Tobacco in the leafe 
three ounces. 1833 Ure Diet. Arts (ed . 4) II. 866 Virginia 
leaf costs in bond 3-id. per lb. . . Ditto strips 5 Id. 1898 Tit- 
Bits 7 May 105/3 Tobacco .. in the Navy, .is usually served 
out in the leaf. 

b. of the tea-plant (see quot.). 

1883 Times 2 Apr. 4 A factory in which the ‘leaf’, as the 
green leaves gathered from the tea bushes are technically 
termed, is manufactured into tea. 

5 . A disease incident to sheep and lambs. (Cf. 
leaf sickness in 17.) lObs. 

1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Leaf a Distemper incident to 
Lambs of xo or 14 Days old. 1749 W. Ellis Syst. improv. 
Sheep 320 Some call it [the disea-e] wood evil, and others 
the leaf. Some suppose they get it by feeding upon wood, 
or some leaf upon the ground. 

6. A representation of a leaf ; an ornament in the 
form of a leaf; esp. in Arch, (see quot. 1842-519). 

1459 in Paston Lett. I. 478, j. close bedde of palle grene 
and whyte, with levys of guide. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's 
Archit. xxix. 70 The Chapter had this in particular, that 
its stalks and flexures of the leaves were made in the form 
of Kantms horns. 1707 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. m. 
iii. (ed. 22) 274 His [an Earl’s] Coronet hath the Pearls raised 
upon Points, and Leaves low between. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Leaves, in architecture, are an ornament of the 
Corinthian capital, and thence borrowed into the Composite. 
1842-59 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Leaves, ornaments imitated 
from natural leaves, whereof the ancients used two sorts, 
natural and imaginary. 

fb. Geom. A leaf-shaped figure. (Cf. Foliate a, 

2 b, and quot. 1796 there.) Obs. 

1713 A. de Moivre in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 330 Whereas 
the Foliate is exactly quadrable, the whole Leaf thereof 
being but one third of the Square of A B. 

II. Similative uses. 

7 . One of the folds of a folded sheet of paper, 
parchment, etc. ; esp. one of a number of folds 
(each containing two pages) which compose a book 
or manuscript, a folio ; hence, the matter printed 
or written thereon. 

C900 tr. Bseda's Hist. 1. i. (1890) 31 Man scof para boca 
leaf, pe of Hibernia coman. c 1203 Lay. 46 I.a3amon leide 
beos hoc & pa leaf wende. a 1223 Si. Marker, x Ich .. 
habbe ired ant araht moni mislkh leaf. 1340 Aycnb. Pref., 
And ine huyche half of be lyeaue be tuaye lettres of pe 
abece. pet is to wytene .A. and .b. .A. betocnep pe uerste 
half of pe leave .b. pe operhalf. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's 
Prot. 69 Who so list it nat yheere, Turtle ouer the leef, and 
chese another tale. 1490 Caxton Eucydos Pro!. 2, [I] toke 
a penne & ynke, and wrote a leef or tweyne. 1335 Joye 
A pot. Tindale (Arb.) 15 Read the xvj. lyne the fyrste 
syde of the xij. leif. 1395 Spenser Sonu. i. 1 Happy, 
ye leaves 1 when as those lilly bands . . Shall handle you. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. 202 It will be fit to have 
a Book in Folio, that a sheet of Paper makes but two Leafs. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii. 131, I. .began the other Page in 
the same manner, and so turned over the Leaf. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 389 None of these [newspapers] 

. .exceeded in size a single small leaf. 
fig. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 117 [They] Are not within 
the Leafe of pitty writ. 

b. Phrases. To take a leaf out of (a person’s) 
book : see Book sb. 15. f To turn down a leaf-. 
to cease for a time. + To turn (over) the (next) 
leaf (obs.) , to turn over a new leaf, etc. : to adopt 
a different (now always a better) line of conduct. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 21/2 He must tnrne the 
leafe, and take out a new lesson, by changing his former 
trade of Huing into better. 1381 Mui.caster Positions 
xxxvii. (1887) 148 The state is now altered,.. the preferment 
that way hath turned a new leafe. 1597 Beard Theatre 
God's Jvdgem. (1631) 92 But as soone as he was exalted to 
honor, he turned ouer a new leafe, and began.. furiously to 
afflict, .the. .faithfull seruants of Christ. x6ox Imp. Cousid. 
Sec. Priests (1675) 90 Let us all turn over the leaf, and take 
another course, a 1639 Osborn Characters, etc. Wks. (1673) 
647 It is time to give over, at least, to turn down a Leaf. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. ii. (Rtldg.) 12, I took a leaf out 
of their book. 1861 Hughes Tom Brcnun at Oxf. xiii. 
(1889) 41 x, I will turn over a new leaf, and write to you. 

1 8 . A lobe (of the lungs). (Cf. F. fueille de 
poulmon Cotgr.) Obs. rare~ x . 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (1495) 130 Thenne 
to shape y“ voys thayre is receyued iny 11 leues of y lounges. 

9 . The layer of fat round the kidneys of a pig; 
also applied to the inside fat of other animals. 
Now only dial. 
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14.. A lie. Cookery in Ho us eh. Qrd. (1790) 425 Take the 
iefe of porke sethen . . and grynde hit smalle. 1552 Hux.okt, 
Leaffe or fat of a swyne, vnetum. 1563 Wills <5- hiv. N. C. 
(Surtees) 1835 1 . 207 Leaves of ij swyne iiij '. 1630 J. Taylor 
Gi. Eater Kent 8 What say you to a leafe or flecke of a 
brawn new kild? 1697 Dampier Coy. 106, I heard of a 
Monstrous Green Turtle. . . The leaves of Fat afforded 8 
Gallons of Oyl. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 48/2 The fore chine 
weighed 64, and the leaves 73 pounds. *834 Thoreau 
Walden x vii. < 1886) 304 A thick moist lobe, a word especially 
applicable to the liver and lungs and the leaves of fat. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Leeaf, or Leaf, the inside layer of fat in a 
pig or a goose. ‘ Geease-leeaf.’ 1886 in S. W. Line. Gloss. 
10 . A very thin sheet of metal, esp. gold or 
silver. (See also Dutch , Florence leaf, Gold leaf. 
Silver leaf.) 

14. . V oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/3 Electrmi, a lefe of goolde. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 10 Vpon a Stith with a Mallet it 
[gold] is brought into most thin leafe or plate. 1380 Fhampton 
Monardes' Dial. Iron 166 Vessels of Copper, or of the leafe 
of Milan.. .The leafeof Milan ismadeoflron. 1707 Curios.in 
Hush. Card. 344 Put it into several Leafs of the finest Gold, 
a 1800 Cowper Flatting Mill vi, He must beat it as thin and 
as fine As the leaf that infolds what an invalid swallows. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Fxhib, 1236 Gold and silver beaten into 
leaves, for gilding, 

b. A thin sheet or layer of other material pro- 
duced either by beating out or by splitting; a 
lamina (of horn, marble, wood, etc.). Lantern 
leaves (see Lantern sb. 9). 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 571 The first who couered all 
the walls . . with leaues of marble. 1640 in Entick Lotuion 
II. 175 Horns of lanthorn, the 1000 leaves. 1668 Phil. 
Trans. III. 783 Very many vasa lacrymalia of Glass, 
which by length of time were become laminated into divers 
leaves. 177a Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund iv. ix. 199 
The modern buildings at Rome . . appear to be all por- 
phyry, marble, .when, in reality, they have no more of these 
stones than a thin superficial leaf. 1830 Scoresby Cheever's 
Whalem. A die iii. (1859) 38 The bones, or rather, slabs of 
whalebone, radiate in leaves that lie edgewise to the mouth. 
1880 Chambers' Encycl. (U. S. ed.) s.v. Deals, When a deal 
is sawed into twelve or more thin planks, they are called 
4 leaves 

+ 11 . The sheet of leather into which the teeth 
of a wool-card were inserted. Ohs. 

1688 R, Holme Armoury in. 92/1 The Leaf, the Leather 
to set the Teeth in. Pricking the Leaf, is making holes in 
the Leather, into which the teeth are put. 

12 . A hinged part or one of a series of parts 
connected at one side or end by a hinge; a Hap. 
Now rare or obs. exc. spec, as in b, c, d, e. 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 A beme hat y weye Jier-wlth, 
and ij leuys. c 1324 Chur chin. Acc. St. MaryhiU, Land. 
(Nichols 1797) xi8 A Spear with 2 leues ; 1326 Pilgr. Per f. 
(W. de W. r 331) 23d He . . wrote them in a payee of tables 
of stone, whiche tables had two leaues or two bredes. 1372 
Lane. Wills (Chatham Soc.) II. 205 One mucke weyne w ll > 
leaves. 

b. One of two or more parts of a door, gate, 
or shutter turning upon hinges. 

c 1380 Sir Ferutnb. 1327 pe wyndowes wern y-mad of 
iaspre . . pe leues were masalyne. 1382 Wyclif jfudg. xvi. 3 
And thens rysynge he [Sampson] took both leeues of the 
3ate. 1581 Lambarde Eiren, 11. vii. (1388) 265 Puttyng 
backe the leafe of a window with his dagger. 1611 Bible 
Ezck. xli. 24 And the doores had two leaues a piece, 
two turning; leaues. 1723 Chambers Le Clerc's 'J real. 
Archil. I. ro2 Coach-Gates . . ate usually made with two 
Leaves or Folding-doors. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xli, Two .. personages in black flung open each a leaf 
of the door as the carriage pulled up. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. tv. 106 The chanted prayer. .Thrilled 
through, the brazen leaves of the great door. 1887 Times 
25 Aug. 4/5 One leaf of each pair of gates. 

c. A hinged flap at the side of a table to be 
raised when required for use. Hence applied gen. 
to any movable addition to the top of a table. 

1338 Bury Wills (Camden) rsr One plaine table w th one 
leafe. 1377 Wills $ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) I. 414 A table 
withe two [eves vjr. vitjaT, 1663 Pepys Diary 28 May, Here 
I saw one pretty piece of household stuff ; — as the company 
increased), to put a larger leaf upon an ovall table. 1797 
Mar. Edgeworth Early Lessons (1827) 1 . 30 , 1 will hold up 
this part of the table which is called the leaf, 1830 Mar- 
ryat King's Own xli, He has finished the spare-leaf of the 
dining-table. *883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 652/2 The table was 
cleared off, and the leaves taken out. 

d. The part of a draw-bridge or bascule-bridge 
which is raised upon a hinge. 

1653 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 117 Liberty, .to alter the drawe 
bridge, whereas it is made [to] rise in one Leafe, and . . to 
make tt to rise in two leaves. 1791 Selby Bridge Act 34 
The leaf or leaves of the said bridge, 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
30 June 5/2 The ponderous bascules or leaves of the [Tower] 
bridge were seen to rise steadily into the air. 

e. A hinged sight on the barrel of a rifle, 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech, s.v, Leaf-sight. 1896 Westm. 
Gaz. 16 Sept. 3/1 Half the company with the leaf of the 
sight raised and half with it down. 1900 Daily News 2 Feb. 
7/x The sighting leaf. 

13 . One of the teeth of a pinion. (See also quot. 

1805.) 

1706 In Phillips fed. Kersey). *729 Desaguuers in Phil. 
Trans. XXXVI. 193 An Iron Wheel, . . to be carried round 
by a Pinion, «, of a few Leaves. 1805 Brewster in Fer- 
guson's Led.' I, 82 note. When the small wheel is solid and 
oblong, and it's teeth longer than their distance from the 
axis, . . its teeth are named leaves. x8i»-x6 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Set. <$• Art I, 358 The tooth of the wheel acts upon 
the leaf of the pinion. 

14 . The brim of a hat, Chiefly Anglo-Irish. 

1767 H. Brooke Fool of Quad, IV. 210 Harry let down the 

leaf of his hat, and drew it over his eyes to conceal his 
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emotions. 1841 H. Ainsworth Guy Fawkes xi, Plis hat 
was .. somewhat broader in the leaf than was ordinarily 
worn. 1842 Lever J. Hinton xxi. 146 A hat . . the leaf 
jagged and broken. X893 P. W. Joyce Short Hist. Ircl. 118 
The barread or hat was cone-shaped and. without a leaf. 

15 . Weaving. Leaf of heddles (see quot. 1839). 
2 will of three, four, etc. leaves : twill woven upon 
three, lour, etc. leaves of heddles ; hence attrib., 
as eight-leaf twill. 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 238 All varieties of twilling 
depend upon the. .working of the different leaves of heddles. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1230 The heddles being stretched be- 
tween two shafts of wood, all the heddles connected by the 
same shafts are called a leaf. Ibid. 1231 The draught of the 
eight-leaf tweel differs in nothing, .excepting in the number 
of leaves. 1888 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 464/2 
Regular twills of from four to eight leaves are woven in the 
same manner. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

10 . a. Simple attrib., chiefly Dot. and Vegetable 
Phys., as leaf-axil, -blade, - disease , -lobe, -shadow, 
-shoot, - stalk , -vein. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 322 Flowers fascicled in the 
upper "leaf-axils. Ibid. 367 "Leaf-blade flat. 1869 Rep. 
Comm. U. S. Agric. 218 Mildew and other '"leaf diseases. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 15 "Leaf-lobes longer. 1863 
Longf, Wayside Inn 1. Falcon of Ser Federigo 50 In the 
"leaf-shadows of the trellises. 1863 Tylor Early H ist. Man. 
vii. 187 A pointed flexible "leaf-shoot of wild plantain. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plants Gloss. 799 "Leaf-stalk, the foot- 
stalk of a leaf. 1839 Lindley Inirod. Bot. (ed. 3) 138 The 
petiole, or leafstalk. 1880 C. R. Markham Perm’. Bark xvii. 
193 Distinguishable by the deep red of the "leaf-veins. 

b. objective, as leaf-eater , shedding ; leaf-bear- 
ing, - eating , -forming. , -shedding adjs. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot 131 Leaves and "Leaf- 
bearing Axes. 1832 T. W. Harris Insects Injur. Veget. 
(3862) 1x7 "Leaf-eaters. Ibid. 121 The tortoise-beetles. .are 
"leaf-eating insects. 1884 Bower & Scott DeBary sljianer. 
63 "Leaf-forming plants. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristo- 
phanes I, 107 Smelling of bind-weed and "leaf-shedding 
poplar. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 316 The leaf- 
shedding season being now at its height. 

c. instrumental, as leaf- entangled, - fringed , 
-laden, -latticed, -roofed, -sheltered, -strewn, -strown. 

1821 Shellf.y Prometh. Unb. iv. i. 258 The emerald light of 
"leaf-entangled beams. 1820 Keats Ode Grecian Urn 3 
What "leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape. . I 1842 
Faber Styrian Lake, etc. 122 "Leaf-laden waters. 1863 
Longf. Wayside Inn 1. Birds Killhigworth 122 The dim, 
"leaf-latticed windows of the grove. 1839 Bailey Festns xx. 
(1848) 238 Old orchards’ ’leaf roofed aisles. 1769 G. White 
Selborne (1789) 69 To yonder bench "leaf-sheltered let us 
stray, 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta 384 The "leaf-strewn path. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 955 These now the lonesome 
muse.. lead into their "leaf-strown walks. 

d. parasynthelic and similative, as leaf-bladed, 
-legged, -pointed, -shaped adjs. ; also leaf-like adj. 

1883 Daily Neius 2 1 Sept. 3/7 Asmall "leaf-bladed sheathed 
dagger. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cii, Of her consuming 
cheek the autumnal "leaf-like red. 1843 Lindley Sch. Bot. 
(1862) 368 The stem, .leaf-like {foltaceus). 1863 Lubbock 
Preh, Times 17 The swords of the Bronze age. .are always 
more or less leaf-like in shape. 2870 Hooef.r Stud. Flora 
nr Rubiis frutkosus . .Sepals ascending often "leaf-pointed. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. in. i. 8 The ancient 
bronze "leaf-shaped sword. 

17 . Special comb. ; leaf-bearing a., having a 
leaf-like appendage; applied spec, to worms of 
the family Phyllodocidm, which have gills in the 
form of leaves; -[-leaf-beaten a., beaten to a 
thin plate or foil ; leaf-beetle, a beetle of the 
family Chrysomelidm (see quot.); leaf-birth, [after 
childbirth], a bringing forth of leaves ; leaf-brass, 
brass foil ; leaf-bridge, a bridge constructed with 
a leaf or leaves (sense 12 d) ; leaf-bud, a bud from 
which leaves are produced (opposed to flower-bud); 
leaf-bug U.S., a heteropterous insect of the family 
Tingitidm {Cent, Did.); leaf-bundle, the bundle 
of fibres running from the stem into the leaf of a 
plant ; leaf-butterfly, one of the genus Kallima; 
leaf-canopy (see quot.) ; leaf-climber (see quot. 
1880) ; so leaf-climbing a . ; leaf-crumpler (see 
quot.) ; leaf-cup, -[- (a) ? a cup shaped like a leaf; 
(b) the plant Polymnia Uvedalia( Treas. Bot. 1866) ; 
leaf-cutting, a leaf used as a cutting in the pro- 
pagation of certain plants ; leaf-cycle Bot. (see 
quot.) ; leaf-door, a flap- or folding-door (in quots. 
transf. and flg.Y; leaf-eared, a corrupt form of 
lave-eared (see Lave a.) ; leaf-fall (poet.), the fall 
of the leaf, autumn ; leaf-fat, the fat round a pig’s 
kidneys; leaf-feeder, an insect that feeds upon 
plant-] eaves ; leaf-finch U.S., the common bull- 
finch, Pyrrhula vulgaris (Cent. Diet.); leaf-flea, 
an insect of the family Psyllidm which lives on 
plants (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888) ; leaf-folder, a moth 
whose larvae fold leaves together to form a pro- 
tective covering ; leaf-footed a., having leaf-like 
feet; leaf-frog, a frog of the genus Phyllomedusa 
(Webster, 1897) ; leaf-gap Veg. Phys., a division in 
the fibre of a plant, caused by the protrusion of a 
leaf-bud ; + leaf-gate, a gate with folding leaves or 
flaps ; leaf-gilding vbl. rA, gilding with leaf-gold ; 
leaf-green a., of the colour of green leaves ; also 
quasi- sb. ; sb. * Chdobophyli, ; leaf-hopper (see 
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quot.) ; leaf-insect, a name for insects of the 
iamily Phasmidx, esp. the genus Phyllium, in which 
the wings and sometimes the legs resemble leaves 
in shape and colour; leaf-joy nonce-wd., leaf- 
lard (see quots.) ; leaf-lichen, a lichen of the 
genus Parmelia or N.O. Parmeliaceve ; leaf-louse, 
one of the aphides which infest the leaves of plants ; 
a plant-louse ; leaf-metal, metal beaten out to a 
thin leaf or foil; leaf-miner, a small caterpillar 
of a tineid moth which eats its way between the 
cuticles of leaves ; so leaf-mining caterpillar ; leaf- 
mould, mould having a large proportion of decayed 
leaves mixed with it ; leaf-netting (see quot.) ; 
leaf-nosed a., having a leaf-like appendage on 
the snout ; spec, applied to the phyllostomoid and 
rhinolophoid bats ; leaf-opposed a. Bot., having 
opposite leaves ; leaf-plant, a plant cultivated for 
its foliage; in quot. attrib.; leaf-red = Erythko- 
PHYiiL {Syd. Soc. Lex.); leaf-roller, the cater- 
pillar of certain (tortricid) moths, which rolls up 
the leaves of plants which it infests; so leaf-roll- 
ing adj. ; leaf-rosette Veg. Phys., a cluster of 
leaves resembling a rosette; leaf-rust, a mould 
which attacks trees, producing the appearance of 
rusty spots on the leaves ; leaf-soale, a scale on 
a plant-stem which develops into a leaf; leaf- 
scar, the cicatrix left on the bark by the separa- 
tion of the leaf-stalk of a fallen leaf ; leaf-sheath, 
an expansion at the axil of a leaf in some plants, 
which embraces the stem and petiole ; also, a 
covering to the leaf-bearing shoots of some grasses, 

e.g. the Equisetacex ; + leaf-sickness (see quot. 
and cf. sense 5 above); leaf-sight (see 12 e) ; 
leaf-silver, silver leaf or foil; hence leif- 
silvering vbl. sb., the process of covering with 
leaf-silver (Lent. Did.) ; leaf-soil = leaf -mould; 
leaf-spine (see quot. 1882); leaf-table, a table 
with a leaf or flap; leaf-tailed a., having the tail 
shaped like a leaf, applied to geckos of the genus 
Fhyllurus (Cent. Did.); leaf-teeth (see quot.); 
leaf-tendril, a leaf, the midrib of which grows 
beyond the blade in the form of a tendril; leaf- 
thorn — leaf-spine (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; d leaf- tin, 
tin-foil; leaf-tobacco (seequot. 1851) ; leaf-trace 
Veg. Phys. (see quot. 1882); leaf-turner, f(a) 
jocular, a reader of a book ; (b) a device for turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book (Knight Diet. Mech. 
1S75) ; leaf-valve, ‘a valve of a pumping-engine 
hinged orpivoted on one side, a flap- valve’ (Knight) ; 
leaf-wasp, 'asaw-fly’ (Webster, 1897); leaf- work, 
ornamental work consisting of leaf-forms ; + leaf- 
worm, a caterpillar that devours leaves. 

1882 Cassells Nat. Hist. VI. 232 The family of "Leaf- 
bearing Worms, the Phyllodocidae, contains very beautiful 
Worms. x66o Hexham Dutch Diet., Klater-goudt, . . "leafe- 
beaten gold, 1832 T, W. Harris Insects Injur. Veget. (1862) 
1 17 Beetles., which, as they derive their nourishment, .from 
leaves alone, maybe called "leaf-beetles. 1887 Bowlin Virg. 
Eclog. hi. 56 Noweach meadow is teeming, in "leafbirth every 
tree. 1708 Phil. Trans, XXVI. 90 The Rosin, while warm, 
would attract "Leaf-Brass. 1841S. C. Bhees Gloss. Civ. 
Engin., "Leaf-Bridge, or Hoist-Bridge. _ 1664 Evelyn KaL 
Hort. Jan. (1706) 4 Learn, .to. .distinguish the Bearing and 
Fruit-buds from the "Leaf-buds. 1839 Lindley Introd. 
Bot. (ed. 3) 74 The usual, or normal, situation of leaf-buds 
is in the axil of leaves, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. 256 All . . are, according to Wigand, 1 true "leaf- 
bundles, since they traverse only one internode and 
then run into the leaf-organs. 1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. VL 
232 "Leaf-butterfly of India f Kallima inachis). 1885 C. F. 
Holder Marvels Anim. Life 147 Java, the home of the 
beautiful leaf-butterfly. 1889 Land Agents' Rec. 9 Feb. 126 
A forest is said to form a leaf-canopy ’ when the crowns 
of the trees touch each other. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 
§ 3 (ed. 6) 52 "Leaf-Climbers are those in which support is 
gained by the action, not of the stem itself, but of the leaves 
it bears. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PL 139 A "leaf- 
climbing plant. 1884-3 Riverside Nat. Hist. (3888) II. 444 
The "leaf-cruirtpler, Phycis indiginella, of North America. 
..The caterpillars draw together and crumple the leaves on 
which they feed. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5409/3 A "Leaf 
Cup without a Cover. 1890 G. M. Gould New Med. Did., 
Bear'sfoot, leaf cup. A popular remedy for enlargement 
of the spleen, or the ‘ ague-cake ’of malarious regions. 1882 
Garden 4 Feb, 74/1, I have been successful with "leaf cut- 
tings of . . Bertolonias. 1877 Bennett tr. Thome's Bot. 87 
If a spiral is drawn round the stem connecting the points of 
attachment of the [alternate or scattered] leaves. .. The 
course of the spiral from any one leaf to the next leaf which 
stands exactly vertically above or beneath it is therefore 
termed the "leaf-cycle. 1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 113 
The two "leafe-dores of quondam honestie, Which on foure 
vertues Cardinall were turned. 1613 Cuoqke Body of Man 
108 Nature hath ordained & scituated a certain value, leaf- 
doore, or floud-gate, at the beginning of this Colon. 184G 
Browning Sordello lti, 93 "Leaf-fall and grass-spring for the 
year. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Sausages, * Leaf- Fat out 
of the Hogs-belly. 1833 Zoologist XL 4023 The seed-feeders. 
. . not betraying themselves by the discoloured blotches as 
the "leaf-feeders do. 1869 Rep. Comm. U.S. Agric. 217 
Illinois : The "leaf folder, thrips, borer, and curculio are 
occasionally found in vineyards. 1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. 
Hist. III. 633 The Phyllopoda, or ’Leaf-footed Entomo- 
straca. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 243 Narrow 
reticulated tracheides at the edges bordering the "leaf-gap- 


LEAF. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 236 The torne Membranes .. do 
somtimes hang downe on either hand in the sides by the 
cleft like vnto values . . or ‘leafe-gates. 1839 Ure Diet. A rts 
613 ‘Leaf gilding, .is done by giving, .a coat of gum water 
or fine size, applying the gold leaf ere the surfaces be hard 
dry. 1853 Ibid. (ed. 4) II. 867 Chlorophyle (*leaf-green). 
1891 Daily News 19 Sept. 2/1 The hat . . is in leaf green 
felt. 1899 Ibid. 27 Feb. 6/6 Laburnum-yellows, leaf-greens. 
1852 T. W. 1 -Iauris Insec.'s Injur. Veget. (1862J 220 Some of 
the insects, .are. .cal led.. frog-hoppers, and toothers [Tetti- 
goniadee] may be applied the name of ‘leaf-hoppers, because 
they live mostly on the leaves of plants. 1861 Tennent Nat. 
Hist. Ceylon 408 * Leaf-insects. 1863 Wood Illnstr. Nat. Hist. 

1 1 1.486 Leaf \nszct, Pkyllium scythe. 1638 Rawley it. Bacon's 
Life % Death ( 1 650 1 34 Hope is as a* Leal e-Ioy [orig. tanquam 
g, indium foliatuvi\\ Which maybe beaten out, to a great Ex- 
tention, like Gold. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , * Leaf-lard, 
lard from, the flaky animal fat of the hog. 1879 Rossiter 
Diet. Sci. Terms, * Leaf lichens, Parmeliacex. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. ( 1824) III. 212 The animal which some have 
called the ‘Leaf Louse, is of the size of a flea, and of a 
bright green, or bluish-green colour. 18x2 J. Smyth Pract. 
of Customs (1821) 15s *Leaf Metal (except of Gold) the 
packet to contain 250 leaves. 1830 J. Rennie Insect A rchit. 
xii. 239 Most of the solitary '‘leaf-miners either cannot or 
will not construct a new mine, if ejected by an experimenter 
from the old. 1883 Wood in Gd. Words Dec. 763/2 Leaf- 
miners — tiny caterpillars which pass their lives between the 
inner and outer layer of leaves. 1830 J. Rennie Insect 
A rchit. xii. 233 ‘Leaf-mining Caterpillars. 1845 Florist's 
Jrnl. S3 A compost of ‘leaf-mould, loam, and sand, well 
mixed together. 1882 Caulfeild & Savvard Diet. Needle- 
work 360 *Leaf Netting. , also known as Puff Netting, and 
worked so as to raise some of the loops of a row above the 
others. 1879 Wright Anirn. Life 64 The Phyllostomidse. 
This family contains the simple ‘Leaf-nosed Bats. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 5 Ranunculus . . Batrachium . . Pe- 
duncles usually ‘leaf-opposed. 1896 Howells Impressions 

# Exp. 214 The ‘leaf-plant beds before the hotel. 1830 
J. Rennie Insect Archit. viii. 158 The caterpillars which 
are familiarly termed ‘leaf-rollers, are perfect hermits. Ibid. 
163 The leaf-rolling caterpillars. 187s Bennett & Dyer 
Sacks' Bot. 169 The ‘leaf-rosettes of Crassulacem. 1865 
Cooke Rust, Smut, etc. 111 A rare species in Britain is 
the oak-*leaf rust ( Uredo Quercus). 1776-96 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 490 Leaves floating, long, grass- 
like, blunt, from ‘leaf-scales. 1833 Lindley Introd. Bot. 
(1848) I. 239 We do not .. usually find any buds in the 
axils of the ‘leaf-scars. 1830 — Nat Syst. Bot. p. xlvii, 

* Leaf sheaths entire . . Leafsheaths slit. 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 370 [Equisetum Telmateia and 
E. arvense] After they have formed several foliar girdles 
and their apex is covered by a firm envelope of leaf-sheaths, 
they break through the base of the parent leaf-sheaths. 
16x4 Markham Cheap. Hush. in. xxvi. (1668) 93 The stag- 
gers, or ‘leaf-sickness .. is ingendered jn sheep by sur- 
feiting on Oak-leaves . . or such like . . it is cold corrupt 
blood, or flegm, gathered together about the brain. 1614 
Camden Rem. 204 Eleauen ounces two pence ferling 
{in the lb. of coin] ought to be of so pure siluer, as is 
called ‘leafe siluer. 1712 Cooke Coy. S. Sea 87 Salvers, 
Spoons,.. &c. cover'd with Leaf Silver and Gold. 187a 
Jrnl. Horticulture 2X Mar. 262/1 ‘Leaf soil decays with 
age, and finally becomes vegetable soil. 1894 Robinson 
Cottage Gardening IV. 12/2. 1877 Bennett tr. Thome's 
Bot. 109 ‘Leaf-spines as in the holly. 1882 Vines Sachs' 
Bot. 215 Leaf-spines are leaves which have developed 
into long, conical, pointed, woody bodies. 1649 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 220 A ‘leafe table, a forme, a great 
kettle. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Barfs Pkaner. 374 The 
‘leaf-teeth of Drosera. . . The leaf of species of Drosera 
. . has at its edge and on its entire upper surface numerous 
filiform teeth with broadened ends. 1877 Bennett tr. 
Thomi’s Bot. 109 Accordingly as they belong to the stem 
as in the vine, or to the leaf as in the tare, they are called 
stem- or ‘leaf-tendrils. x6xx Cotgr., Orpel, . . a kind of 
‘leafe-tinne. x6oo Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vi. 77 
Out upon Cane and ‘leafe Tabacco smell. 1851 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Ex tub. 204 Tobacco . . the raw material, as im- 
ported with the stalk on it, known as ‘ leaf’, or ' unstemmed 
tobacco. 187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 431 We have 
here * common ’ bundles [of Phanerogams], each of which 
has one arm that ascends and bends out into the leaf, and 
another which descends and runs down into the stem ; the 
latter is called by Hanstein the 1 inner ‘leaf-trace 1877 
Bennett tr. Thome's Bot. 360 Leaf-traces. 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. 1. 212 Where then were all your ‘Leaf-turners ? 
x6xx Cotgr., Fueillure, .. ‘leafe-worke, or a leauie flourish- 
ing. 1841 Lqngf. Childr. Lard s Supper 33 Bright-curling 
tresses of angels Peeped .. from out of the shadowy leaf- 
work. c 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxvii. 51 (Spelman) He sealde *leaf- 
wyrme [Jf 5 . C. treowyrme, Vulg. arugini ] wrestm heora, 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxvii. 46 And to lefe-worme bar fruit 
gate he. 1496 Fysshyngc w. Angle (1883) 25 The water 
docke leyf worme and the hornet worine. 

Leaf (Iff), v. See also Leave v. 2 [f. Leaf sl/.~\ 

1. inir. To put forth leaves or foliage. Also to 
leaf out (U'.S.i 

16 1 1 Cotgr., Fueilter, to leafe ; or leaue ; to beare, or 
bring forth leaues. 1693 Evelyn Diary 21 Apr., The Spring 
begins to appeare, yet the trees hardly leaf'd. 1739 B. Stil- 
i.ingfl. Cal. Flora Pref., Misc. Tracts (1762) 233, I marked 
the day of the month on which certain trees leafed. 1837 
Lowell Lett. (1894) I, i. 19 The gooseberrv bushes are 
beginning to leaf out. 1835 Singleton Virgil I. 19 Now 
leaf the woods. 1861 Delamer Ft. Card. 24 By making the 
bulbs leaf in a reserved ground. 1872 0 . W. Holmes Poet 
Breahf.-t. xi. (1883) 286 There it stood , . leafing out hope- 
fully in April. 

2. trans. To cover with foliage, poet. rare. 

X849 Tait’s Mag. XVI. 670 The wood that leafs the hill- 
side. 

b. To shade (a plant) with leafage. 

1846 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 392 The requisites [of 
the pea] are early ripening, short and delicate bine, which 
will not leaf or house the turnips too much. 

3. a. To turn or turn over (the leaves of a book). 
Now U. S. b. To number (a leaf of a book). 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie llelig. Stoic xvi. (1683) 147 Chil- 


dren who love to leaf over talidouce pictures. _ 1875 F. J. 
Furnivall in Thynne’s Animadv. p. xlii, Q q iii is leaft or 
folio’d Fo. CC. xix. 1888 Advance (Chicago! 9 Aug., This 
man in front of me who is leafing the hymn-book. 

Hence Lea'Ang- vbl. sl>., a. the putting forth of 
leaves; b. leaf-painting, leafage fare ) ; Leafing' 
ppl. a., that puts forth leaves. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry nr. vii. (1611) 104 A liuely power 
of growing, budding, leafing, blossoming, and fructifying. 
1759 B. Stillingfl. Cal. Flora Pref., Misc. Tracts (1762) 
233 The leafing, flowering, &c. of . . plants. 1815 L. Simond 
'Tour Gt. Brit. (1817) II. 190 Glover is a very good paysa- 
giste, but his leafing is too spotty. aiS$i Moir Child’s 
Burial in Spring ii. Poet. Wks. 1852 I. 1x7 The birds sang 
forth from many a leafing tree. 1868 Darwin Anim. q- PI. 

I. x. 354 The periods of leafing and flowering differ. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 4x2 Carcx aquatilis . . sheaths all 
leafing, not filamentous. 

Leafage (lrfed-;). Also 6 lefage, 8 lavage, 
[f. Leap sb. + -age.] 

1. Leaves collectively ; foliage. 

XS99 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 34 If morn and eu’n fresh 
lefage they may haue. 1830 Blackie /Eschylus II. 374 
When the leafage first comes out in spring. . 1876 Farrar 
Marlb. Serin, iv. 30 The test of their reality is not the idle 
leafage of profession, but the rich certainty of fruit. 1881 
S. R. Hole Nice iii. 36 The silvery leafage of the. olive. 
1883 Roskin Art Eng. i. 10 The true representation of 
actual Sunshine, of growing Leafage. 

b. The representation of leaves or foliage, esp. 
as an ornamentation. 

1703 T. N. City g C. Purchaser 108 The Drapery or Lev- 
age that is wrought upon the Heads of Pillars, 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 120 The 
leafage of his trees . . is hard. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
HI. 1. § 2. 2 Corinthian capitals, rich in leafage. 1863 
Genii. Mag. Nov. 337 We have also an extreme dislike to. . 
his adopting the modern conceit of leafage in place of the 
long-established., technical term of foliation. . 1893 Archoun 
logia LIII.554 Their freely-carved leafage is far superior 
to any foliage that could have been executed. 

2. Lamination, rare. 

1833 Holland Mantf. Metal II. 349 The leafage of the 
wire is produced by passing it through a numerous succes- 
sion of rayed perforations. 

Lea*f-cutter. 

1. An insect that cuts or eats out portions of the 
leaves of trees ; spec, in leaf -cutler ant, bee. 

1813 Kirby & Sp. Entomol I. 191 The leaf-cutter bee also 
(Apis centuncularis) by cutting pieces out .. disfigures it 
[the rose] considerably. 1881 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 368 
The ... Bees of the genus Megachile are commonly known 
as Leaf-cutters. 1899 Daily News 26 July 8/2 Another 
community, Leaf-Cutter Ants, of North America. 

b. A bird of similar habits. 

1884 G. A llen in /. ongm. M ag. Jan . 291 The South American 
leaf-cutter has . . bony bosses on its beak and palate. 

2. A paper-knife. 1 CIS. rare' {Cent. Diet.). 

So Leaf-cutting ppl. a., in leaf-cutting ant, bee 

~ prec. (sense 1 

1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (18x3! III. 272 The Leaf-cutting 
Bee. 1874 Lubbock Wild Flowers i. 6 A species of acacia 
.. is apt to be stripped of its leaves by a leaf-cutting ant. 

Leafdom (lrfdom). nonce-wd. [f. Leaf sb.+ 
-dom.] The realm of leaves. 

1856 Aird Poet. Whs. 127 What life the little Creeper of 
the Tree To leafdom sends. 1888 Mrs. M. Hungerfoud 
Under -Currents I. i. 1 Clothed with a tender foliage, a very 
baby leafdom, just bursting into the fuller life. 

Leaf-eared : see Lave a. b. 

Leafed (If ft), a. (See also Leaved a.) [f. 
Leaf + -ed T] Having a leaf or leaves. Chiefly 
in parasynthetic formations, as broad-, thick-, tiuo- 
leafed. 

1. Having leaves or foliage ; bearing (a specified 
kind of) foliage, rare except with adj. prefixed. 

1532 PIuloict, Braunched or leafed, frond atus. 1572 
Bossewell Armorie in. 236 The fielda is of the Moone, 
a Therebinthe tree, Saturne ’floured and leafed Veneris. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 257 Some say it is leafed after the 
maner of Squilla or sea-onion. 1660 Blount Boscobel 32 
The colonel made choice of a thick leafed oak. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. Ii. India 4 P. 177 Bamboos, .sending from every Joint 
sprouts of ilie same form, leafed like long Five-fingered 
Grass. 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 199 A thick leafed 
. . plant. 

transf. 1639 Peckf, Parnassi Ptterp. 16 Trees regain 
Hair: and Fields the verdant Glass: But when will your 
Head Leaf'd be, as it was? 

f 2. Of a door, book, etc. : Having (a specified 
number of) leaves. Obs. 

1398 Yong Diana 87 All the windovves were double leafed 
a peece. 1611 Cotgr., Valve, a foulding, or two-leafed 
doore, or window. x6xx Coryat Crudities 211 A two leafed 
brasen gate. 1626 tr. Parallel. A ij, A two leafed Tablet. 

3. (Broad-) brimmed. Cf. Leaf sb. r 4 . 

1841 H. Ainsworth Guy Fawkes i, With a broad-leafed 
steeple-crowned hat . . pulled over his brows. x86x W. F. 
Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 176 A broad-leafed low-crowned 
hat of Flemish beaver. 

Lea-fin, a. rare~ x . [f. Leaf sb. + -en L (? Or 
misprint for beaten.)'] In leafengold- Leaf-gold, 
1746 Hervky Refl. Eltnver-gard. 57 This reddens into 
blood in the Veins of the Mulberry, and attenuates itself 
into leafen Gold to create a Covering for the Quince. 
Leafery (lffari). [f. Leaf sb. + -ehy.] Leafage. 
1834 J. Wilson Let. in Hamilton Mem. V. (1859) 164 The 
matured and almost arid leafery of Summer. 1883 Blackw, 
Mag. July xi6 The rising amphitheatre of wood behind is 
singularly rich in leafery. 

Laafe-sugger, dial, form of Loaf-8ugab. 


LEAFLET. 

•f Lea’fFuI, a. Obs. Forms: 1 (se'ldaffull, 2 
lefull, 3 laefful(l, lefful, leafful. [OE. (g e)tiatfull, 
f. (gejeafa belief, faith + -ful.] F aithlul, believ- 
ing. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 21 ForSon ofer lytla 3 u 
were leaffull ofer monigo Sec ic setto. c 973 Rushsu. Gosp. 
John xx. 27 Nelle Su wosa unjplefend ah leaf-full, c 1173 
Lamb, Horn. 77 He nis nawiht alte monne lauerd . . but 
lefulle monne lauerd. c 1200 Ormin 19242 WiJjjxerblic eijbe, 

& ec Wij>b lteffull herrtess sihlijie. c 1203 Lay. 3033 Cor- 
doille..nom hire leaf-fulne luiie pat heo lijen nolden [1 read 
nolde], c 1220 Bestiary 7x3 List ilk lefful man her-to. a 1223 
Leg. Hath. 1038 Godd (be leadeS euch leafful to treowe 
bileaue). a 1230 Gen. <$• Ex. 3447 If ve listen lefful to me, 
Ic wile min folc owen be. 

Leaf-gold. 

1. = Gold leaf. 

1398 Epnlario Cj, When the Peacocke is rosted, you may 
gild it with leafe gold. 1604 Middleton F. Hubbard's T. 
Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 107 A quaint volume fairly bound up 
in principal vellum, double-filleted with leaf-gold. 1727 
W. Mather Yng. Man’s Comp. 82 Lay a little Leaf-Gold 
upon a fine Earthen Plate. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1.(1863)31 Becoming thin by expansion, like leaf-gold. 
fig. 1672 Dryden Marr. a la Mode iv. iv, The dull 
I'' reach poetry which is so thin, that it is the very leaf- 
gold of wit. 

2. Native gold in the form of larninte. rare, 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines A- Mining 315 Rich nests of 

carbonate of lead, filled with leaf-gold, were, .found. 

Leafiness (If fines), [f. Leafy a. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being leafy. 

1627 Lisander A Cat. 1. 5 Solitarinesse perpetually resides 
there in the shadow of an impend rable leafinesse. 1632 
Cotterell Cassandra 1. (1676) 1/1 Trees whose thick leafi- 
ness cast a very pleasing shade. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Vision Poets Conch iv, While up the leafiness profound 
A wind . . Stood ready to blow on me when I turned that 
way. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon xiii. (1864) 438 The mar- 
gins of these streams were paradises of leafiness and verdure. 

t Lea'fLL Obs. [f. Leaf sb. + -it, ? — et.] = 
Leaflet i. 

1787 Withering Brit. Plants Diet. Terms (1796) I. 66 
Leapt, or little leaf (foliolum) one of the single leaves of a 
compound leaf. 1793 T. Martyn Lang. Bot., Leaflets, 
Foliola. Others call them Leaflts. But I follow the 
analogy of the language in forming diminutives. 1816 
Keith Phys. Bot. II. 453 The leafits of some of the legu- 
minous plants .. are often erected into a vertical position 
on each side the leaf-stalk. 1819 H. Busk Banquet 11.458* 
Smooth from the spatula, heart-shaped, or awi, The winged 
leafits stretch along the wall. 1820 Keats Isabella liv, So 
that the jewel, safely casketed, Came forth, and in perfumed 
leafits spread. 1830 J. Rennie Insect Archit. viii. 164 The 
leafits of the rose . . expand in nearly the same manner as 
a fan. 

Leafless (lPfles), a. Also 6-7 Leaveless, q.v. 
[f. Leaf sb. + -less.] Without a leaf; destitute 
of leaves or foliage. Also fg. 

1590 T. Watson Eclog. Death H'alsingham 277 in Poems 
(Arb.) 163 Now in the woods be leafelesse eury Tree. 1697 
Dryden VEneid xi. 13 Above his Arms, fix’d on the leafless 
Wood, Appear’d his Plumy Crest. 1776-96 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 390 Shoots very long, rather leaf- 
less below. 1824 W. Irving T. 7 ’rav. 1 . 18 A cold leafless 
park. 1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 330 Aphylla:, or Leafless 
flowerless plants. 1839 — Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 127 The petiole 
may exist without the lamina, as in leafless Acacias. 1866 
M. Arnold Thyrsis ii, Leafless, yet soft as spring. The 
tender purple spray on copse and briers 1 

b. leafless tree, the gallows, slang. 

1830 Lytton Paul Clifford I. xi. 261 Oh ! there never 
was life like the Robber's .. And its end? — why a cheer 
from the crowd below. And a leap from a leafless tree 1 
Hence Iiea'ftessness. 

x8x8 Milman Samar v in. 580 Thy o’ersbadowing woods 
One bare, brown leaflessness. 1875 Miss Bird Sandwich 
A/. (1880) 89 Mist, cold, murk, slush, gales, leaflessness, and 
all the dismal concomitants of an English winter. 

Leaflet (lrfiet). [f. Leaf sb. + -let.] A small 
leaf. 

1. fa. Bot. A sepal. Obs. b. Bot. One of the 
divisions of a compound leaf. e. popularly. A 
young leaf; rarely, a petal. 

1787 Earn. Plants 1 . 153 Perianth five-leaved : the leaflets 
lanced, equal, permanent. x8xx A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. 
(i8t8) 404 The leaves are . . pinnate, with a terminal leaflet 
a little larger than the rest. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 344 It 
has a cup shaped calyx .. The leaflets are united at their 
base, of a heart shape and toothed ; stigmas three to five. 
1834 Marion Harland Alone xxviii, The willow leaflets 
were just putting out. 1835 Lynch Rivulet xuv. iv, When 
Their [blossoms’] colour fades, their leaflets dry. 1872 
Oliver Klein. Bot. 1. vii. 76 Compound leaves ..having the 
■ blade divided into leaflets. 1806 Alllmti’s Syst, Med, I. 
340 A decoction of aromatic plants, such as lavender or 
fresh pine leaflets. 

2. Phys. and Zool. An organ or part of an organ 
resembling a small leaf. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 392 Foliola (the Leaflets). 
Rigid . . leaf-like anal organs. 1835-6 Todd Cyd. Anat. j. 
695/r Respiration is effected by means of four branchial 
leaflets . . arranged on either side of the body. 

3. A small-sized leaf of paper or a sheet folded 
into two or more leaves but not stitched, and con- 
taining printed matter, chiefly for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as Flower xv. (1878) 153 
Leaflets (as hpurgeon and Co, have christened very young 
tracts). 1886 Q. Rev. Jan., 12 A generous gift of Liberation 
leaflets for home use and distribution among the neigh- 
bours, x888 Jacobi Printers' Vac., Leaflets, jobs printed 
on single leaves, either one or both sides. 
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Leafull, variant of Leeful a. Obs., permissible. 
Leafy (1* ii), a. (See also Leavy.) [f. Leaf si. 

+ -Y1.J 

1 . Having, or abounding in, leaves; clothed with 
leaves or foliage ; made or consisting of leaves. 

1552 Huloet, Leaffy, or ful of leaues. 1607 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 491 Soft Whispers run along tne leafy Woods. 
— Virg. Past. vn. 7 Ye Trees, whose leafy Shades those 
mossy Fountains keep. 1725 Pope Odyss. xt. 235 Autumn 
.. The leafy honours scattering on the ground. 1798 
Coleridge A tic. Mar, v. xviii, In the leafy month of June. 
1817 Moons Lathi R. Pref. (1850) 8 Stranger, spread Thy 
leafiest bed. 1864 Tennyson En. A rdeti 97 The leafy lanes 
behind the down. 1893 N. Gale Country Muse Ser. 11. 
101 In leafy Warwickshire. 

b. spec, in Sot. Foliate. 

1776 J. Lf.e lutrod. Bot. Explan. Terms 379 Foliatus, 
leafy, furnished with Leaves. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flat a 
1x5 Flowering stems 3-5 in., lateral, ascending, leafy. 

c. That produces broad-bladed leaves, as dis- 
tinguished from other kinds of foliage. 

1879 D. M. Wallace Australas. xi. 222 We have many 
Indian genera of leafy trees, very different from the usual 
Australian type. 

2 . Of the nature of a leaf; resembling a leaf. 

a. Said of the parts of a plant 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iv. § 17 (1682) 32 Every hud, 
besides its proper Leaves, is covered with divers Leafy 
Pannicles or Surfoyls. 1727 Bradley Fain. Diet. s. v. Elm, 
It bears a single leav’d Flower . . which turns to a mem- 
branous or leafy Fruit in the Form of a Heart. 1847 
W. E. Steele Field Bot. 30 Cal. of 3 leafy teeth. i8st 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 466 They may form, .fronds 
(expanded leafy surfaces). 

b. Of other substances : Laminate. 

1754 Lewis in Phil. Trans. XLVI 1 I. 668 Aleafy or fibrous 
texture, a purplish colour .. are peculiar to the mixtures 
with lead. 1791 Pearson ibid. LXXXI. 324 A . . leafy, or 
mica-like sediment. 1881 Borings II. 26 tE. D. D.) Leafy 
clay with scares of sand. 

3 . Comb. , as leafy-branched adj. 

1837 Macgiluvray Withering's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 340 
Leafy-branched Spurge. 

Leager, leagier, obs. forms of Ledger. 
League (%), sbA Forms : 4-5 lsghe, 4-6 
lege, leugs, (4 lewge, 5 lewke, lsuke, leske), 

5- 6 1.3ege, 6 legge, le^a)quo, Sc. lig, 6-7 leag(e, 

6- league. [Late ME. leitge , lege, leghe, etc., ad. 
late L. leitga, leuca ( = late Gr. \tv77, Xevict]), 
according to Hesychius and Jordanes a Gaulish 
word ; hence OF. line, Hive (mod.F. lime), Pr. lega, 
legua , Cat. llegua, Sp. legua, Pg. legoa, It. lega . J 
An itinerary measure of distance, varying in dif- 
ferent countries, but usually estimated roughly at 
about 3 miles ; app. never in regular use in Eng- 
land, but often occurring in poetical or rhetorical 
statements of distance. Marine league', a unit 
of distance = 3 nautical miles or 3041 fathoms. 

Although the league appears never to nave been an English 
measure, leuca occurs somewhat frequently in Anglo-Latin 
law-books (Bracton, Fleta, etc.) ; it is disputed wuether in 
these works it means one mile or two. 

1387 T revisa Higdcn (Rolls) V. 243 panne pey come to 
giders in (re feeldes Cathalmytes, pat conteynep an hondred 
leges [v.rr. leuges, leghes, 1432-50 lewkes] in lengpe and 
seventy in brede. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xv. xxii. (1495) 
497 The walles of Babylone were acountyd for two lewges 
and an halfe. c 1400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 pis ile es 
cccl. leeges ahoute. 1474 Canton C/iesse iv. i. (1481) ivij, 
After the rnaner of lombardye they be callyd myles, and 
in fraunce letilces, and in englond they be callyd myles 
also. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 223/2 Mount Jo ye .. is but half 
a leeke fro seynt James, 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. lxxxv. 
63 An Hundretn Legis . . wherof euery Lege conteyneth 
.iii. Englysshe myles. 1302 Ahnoi.de Chron. 66, xvi. fur- 
long make a frensh leuge [printed lenge]. 1528 Lyndf.say 
Dreme 642-4 The quantytie of the erth Circuleir Is fyftie 
thousand liggis .. Deuidyng, aye,. ane lig in mylis two. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huott lxxxvii. 275 A stronge castell 
with in a .iii. legges of Burdeux. 1555 Eden Decades 1 
Such as are expert sea men affyrme that euery league 
conteyneth foure myles. 1539 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 57 The Gretians [measure] by furlonges: the 
Spaniardes, and French men by leques. 1594 Blundevil 
Exerc. in. 11. vi. (1636) 382 The French league containelh 
two of our miles, the Spanish league three, and the common 
league of Germany foure, and the great league of Germany 
containeth five of our miles. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1, ii. 143 
They hurried vs a-boord a Bnrke Bore vs some Leagues to 
Sea 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776' I. 42 At Touraine. 
in France, .there is a plain of about nine leagues long, and 
as many broad.. 1818 Byron Ch. Har, iv. liii. note, 1 never 
yet saw the picture . . which came a league within my 
conception. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 268 
A league at sea . .contains 3000 geometrical paces, or 3 English 
miles. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain 136 Before us, at the 
distance of about a league and a half, rose the mighty 
frontier chain. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 15 The Spanish 
league is somewhat less than three miles and a half English. 
1855 Tennvson Charge Light Brigade i, Half a league, 
half a league, Half a league onward. 1878 Browning La 
Saisiaz 25 Can I . . sharpen ear to recognize Sound o’er 
league and league of silence? 

b. Comb. : league-long a., that extends the 
length of a league. 

1883 Tennyson Charge Fteavv Brigade Prol. 27 The 
league-long rampart-fire, 1883 Swinburne Les Cnst/uetics 
xxiv, Forth she fared.. For a league-long raid on the bound- 
ing brine. 

League ( 1 %), sb* Forms; 5 ligg, (? 5-)<5 leage, 
St. lig, 6 lege, liage, leag(ge, Sc. laig, lyge, lyig, 


6-7 ligue, leaug(e, 6- league. [The form ligue, 
lig, is a. F. ligue , ad. It. liga, var. of lega, vbl. sb. 
f. legare to bind L. ligdre. The form le\a,)ge is 
perh. ad. It. lega.] 

1 . A military, political, or commercial covenant 
or compact made between parties for their mutual 
protection and assistance against a common enemy, 
the prosecution or safeguarding of joint interests, 
and the like ; a body of states or persons associated 
in such a covenant, a confederacy. 

1452 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 11 . 387, I .. binds and 
obliss me, that I shall make na bond, naiigg. .quhilksall be 
contrar till his heines. 1509 Fisher Funeral Serin. Hen. 
VII, Wks. 11876) 269 Leases and confyderyes he hadde 
with alt crysten prynces. 1513 Douglas JEneis in. vii. 63 
And this same lyge with our posteritie Sail euir remane in 
faith and vnite. 1533 Eden Treat. Neive Hid. (Arb j 13 The 
cytiezins of Aden had . . made a leage with the Portugales. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 132 This League 
or band being maid betweine the king and the hail natione. 
Ibid. v. 262 To make a Leagge or band w l the Scolis or 
Peichtis against the Jnglismen. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
1. i. 95 France hath flaw’d the League, and hath attach’d 
Our Merchants goods at Burdeux. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 
n. xxii. 12X Leagues are commonly made for muntall de- 
fence. 1678 C. Hatton in H. Corr. (3878) 160 Y" league 
offensive and defensive w th y° States Gen 11 . 1783 Watson 
Philip III (1839) 17 Count Hohenloe was in Germany, 
employed in exciting the princes of the league of Munster 
to take tne field against the Spaniards. 1838 Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. xvii. 451 The danger of a Protestant league com- 
pelled the Catholic powers to bury their rivalries. 

b. spec, in Hist. The League, a league formed in 
1576 under the direction of the Guises, to prevent 
the accession of Henry IV to the French throne. 
Holy League, a name given to several leagues in 
European history, as that formed by Pope Julius II 
against the French in 1511 and the Nuremberg 
League of 1538. Hanseatic, Latin League: see 
these adjs. Solemn League and Covenant : see 
Covenant sb. 9 a. 

By writers on ancient history the word is used in the 
designation of certain confederations of states, as the 
AEtolian league, the Amphictyonic league, etc. 

13891. L. (title) Tne Birth, Purpose, and mortal Wound ofthe 
Romish holie League. 1684 Dryden 1 title) The history of the 
League. Written in French by M. Maimbourg. 'Translated 
into English. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Leaguer, one con- 
cern’d in the League or Confederacy in France, in the time of 
King Henry III anti IV. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 
League, by way of eminence, denotes that famous one on 
foot in France, from the year 1576 to 1593. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas. V, iv. Wks. 1813 V. 401 The king of England 
was declared protector of this league, which they dignified 
by the name of holy, because the pope was at the head of 
it. 1838 TmttLWAi,L( 7 mw I. 37s The Amphictyonic league 
or cou.icil. Ibid. III. 39 The Deiphians . .were .. induced 
..to renounce their union with the Phocian league. 1861 
Dyer Mod. Europe II. 194 An alliance against the Sultan, 
called the Holy League, was . . concluded between himself 
[Pius V], Philip II., and the Venetians. Ibid. 450 The 
Catholic States of the Circles of Suabia and Bavaria agreed 
to enter into an alliance which afterwards obtained the 
name of the Holy League. 

e. In recent times often adopter! in the names of 
certain associations of individuals or of societies 
for some common object. Anti-Coin-Law League : 
a political association formed in 1838 to procure 
the abolition of the existing Corn Laws. Football 
League \ see quot. 1 899 Land , Primrose, Reform 
League : see these sbs. 

1846 Wellington in Croher Papers (18841 HI- xxiv. 51 
There were no persons in that assembly capable of sustaining 
in debate the existing Corn Law against Cobden and the 
League, 1883 Catholic Diet. (1896) 554 The Catholic Total 
Abstinence League of the Cross was found, d in 1873. 1883 
WhitakeVs Almanack 227/2 National .Sunday League, .. 
National Temperance League. 1889 Ibid. 364/1 A Football 
League has been formed, including twelve of the leading 
North and Midland clubs. ..These clubs play a sort of 
American tournament for the League Championship. 1894 
Athletic News 5 Nov. 3/2 The position of Notts in the 
League is occasioning very considerable anxiety. 1899 Ld. 
Aldenham Colloq. Currency (1900) Pief. 9 They even pro- 
posed to hear me, as president of the Bimetallic League. 
1899 G. 0 . Smith in Root bull (Iiadm. Libr.) 170 It was at 
this stage Mr. MacGregor, .brought forward his idea of a 
football union between the leading clubs of the day. ..The 
following twelve clubs were invited to form a union between 
themselves. . . Thus was the League formed. I bid. 371 The 
League was formed chiefly for the purpose of insuring 
a series of first-class games [etc.J. 

J* d. A document in which the terms of a league 
ar e set down. Obs. 

1642 C. Vernon Cansid. Exch. 43 The Treasury, where 
the ancient Leagues ofthe Realme. , and divers other ancient 
Records doe lye, 3632 Needham tr. Se Idea's Mare Ci, 89 
The Transcripts of Leagues and 'Treaties. 

2 . gen. A covenant, compact, alliance. Now rare, 
1509 Hawes Conn. Swearers 42 How that ye hreke the 
lege of sothfastnesse. 1334 More On the Passion Wks. 
1323/2 Thys is the bloud of the leage, that oure Lorde hathe 
made with you vupon al these wordes. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. III. i22o/r Contrarieto the leagues and quietnesseof 
both the realmes of England and Scotland. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, 1. iii, 281 Ile kisse thy hand, In signe of League 
and amity with thee. C1600 — Sonn, xlvii. Betwixt mine 
eye and heart a league is tooke, 1604 E. G[kimstonk] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies tv. x. 336 Though there be a league 
and simpathie betwixt golde and quieke-silver. 1611 Bible 
1 Sam, xxii. 8 My sonne hath made a league with the sonne 
of lesse, 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. viii. (3633) 25 


The Appetite . . which by an admirable league of Nature, 
and by mediation of the spirit commands the organ by 
which it moves. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer Wks. 1738 I. 
284 Those duties, .wherby the league of wedloc is chiefly 
preserved, c 1643 Howell Lett. 1. vii. (1650) 10 Our first 
ligue of love, you know, was contracted among the Muses in 
Oxford. 1667 Milton .P. L. tv. 339 Linkt in happie nuptial 
League. 1831 Brewster Newton. 13855) II. xxiv. 339 By 
thus uniting philosophy with religion, he dissolved the 
league which genius had formed with scepticism. 3833 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Product. Mod, Art, What associating 
league to the imagination can there be between the seers, 
or the seers not, of a presential miracle? 

3 . Phr. fa. 'lo enter league : to make a cove- 
nant or alliance; to Intehleague. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 49, I studyed. .to enter league 
with such a one as might direct my steps, 1590 Greene 
Orl. Fur. (1399) C 2, 1 maruaile Medor, what my father 
meanes, To enter league with Countie Sacrepant? 1618 
Bolton Floras (1636) 349 They did choose to enter league, 
when they could have made an end of him. 

b. In league with: having a compact with, 
allied with. 

3563 Cooper Thesaurus, Foederati, . . confederate : in 
league, or alliance with. 1611 Bible Job v. 23 For thou 
shall he in league with the stones of the field. 3:611 [see 
League 7/. 1 3]. 1808 Scott Mann. u. vii, Jealousy.. With 
sordid avarice in league. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 1. 
ii, For anybody on the road might be a robber or in league 
with robbers. 1863 Kingsley Herein, xxi, Look you, villains, 
this fellow is in league with you. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as league breaker , -fellow, 
f -friend, -union ; (sense 1 c) league-game, -system s 
-team ; league-hut (see quot.). 

1561 Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. 304 Beeyng receyued by 
the hande of a ’leaguebreakerpreste. 1673 Milton Samson 
1184 When they took thee As a League-breaker. 3:563: Daus 
tr. Bulhnger on Apoc. (1573) 175 ’The Gothians, and other 
’league fellowes of the People of Rome. 3333 Grimai.de 
Cicero's Offices II. (1558) 83 Warres were made eyther for 
defence of ’leagfrendes or. for empire. 3895 Outing { U. S.) 
XXVII. 231/2 If the American universities would send 
delegates to see our ’league games. 1888 ‘P. Daryl ' Irel. 
Disease 137 These are ’League-huts, a temporary shelter 
which the [Land] League offers to ejected tenants. 1899 
G. O. Smith in Football (Bad m. Libr.) 371 In accordance 
with the ’League system a certain number of clubs play 
home and home matches together. Ibid. 382 Four ’League 
teams. 1639 Glafthorne A rgalus P. iv. 39 Palmes (That 
do with amorous mixture twine their boughes Into a ’league- 
union). 

League (lig), vf [f. League sbf Cf. F. 
liguer, It. legare.] 

1. trans. To form or join into a league ; to band 
together with ; to confederate. 

1611 Cotgr., Ligue, leagued, in league with. 1633 P. 
F letch er Pise. Eclogs, etc. Upon Picture A chinet. Wakeful 
ambition leagu’d with hastie pride. 1638 Drumm. of H awth, 
Irene Wks. U711) 166 To league a people is to make them 
know their strength & power. 1648 Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 219 France, Jermin, and the Parliament of Eng- 
land, are leagued to obstruct his designe. 1667 Mii.ton P.L, 
x. 868 Out of my sight, thou Serpent, that name best Befits 
thee with him leagu’d. 1791 Cowper Iliad xtl. 21 Then 
Neptune, with Apollo leagued, devised Its ruin. 1814 
Wordsw. White Doe 11. 32 Two Earls fast leagued in dis- 
content. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 6. 259 Hotspur., 
leagued himself with the Scots. 

+ 2 . To bind, connect, join. Obs. 
c 3645 Howell Lett. (1630) I. 51 They began to build 
upon those small islands . . and in tract of time they con- 
joined and leagued them together by bridges. 1660 tr. 
Amyraldus' Treat, cone, lielig. in. 1. 304 The tyes that 
ligue us to God. 

a. intr. To join in or form a league or alliance; 
to band together. Also to league against in in- 
direct pass. 

1638 Drumm. of Hawth. Irene Wks. (3733) 166 All the 
world seeth, that to league is imperiously to command their 
king and sovereign to cut short his pinions. 1608 Ckowne 
Caligula v. Dram, Wks. 3874 IV. 416, I never knew they 
leagu'd or lov’d till now. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(3840) 37 The king, .began to .see himself leagued against., 
both by protestant and papist. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab 
vm. 185 Where kings first leagued against the rights of 
men. 1822 — Hellas 537 The tiger leagues not with the 
stag. at bay Against the hunter. 1834 Milman Lat, Chr, 
III. iii. (1864) I 402 Theodoric. .left, .the Bishop of Rome. . 
to league with the rebellious subjects of Byzantium against 
the Eastern Emperor. 

Hence Leagued ppl. a., confederate ; Lea-guing 
vbl. sb. 

.1799 Campbf.i.l Pleas. Hope 1. 351 When leagu’d Oppres- 
sion pour’d to Northern wars Her whisker’d pandoors and 
her fierce hussars. 2807 Chabbe Library 136 Where first 
the proud, the great. In leagued assembly keep their cum- 
brous state. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 11. xiv, A tower 
whose marbled walls the leagued storms withstand ! 382* 
Joanna Baii.lie A/etr. Leg., Wallace xxvii, These are the 
leagued for Scotland's native right. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudgc xxxvi, They can sustain no harm from leaguing for 
this purpose. 1845 & Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref, III. 
499 The leagued states. 1869 Daily News 8 Mar., His 
actual leaguing with the Scots against the independence of 
England. 

t League, vf Obs. rare, [a. F. llgue-r, ad. 
L. legd-re. J trans. To bequeath. 

1623 tr. Favitte's Theat. Hon. v, i. 40 By his testament he 
leagued Normandie to Robert his eldest Sonne. 

Lea'gueist. rare. In 8 leaguist. [f. League 
sbA r -1 st. J A party to or member of a league. 

1762 tr. Bnschings Syst. Geog. V. 285 An agreement was 
made here in 1620 betwixt the United and Leaguists. 

lieaguer (lf’gai), sb . 1 Also 6 legher, legar. 




LEAGUER. 

6-7 leagure, 7 leguer, leager, leagre, 8 leiger. 
[a. Du, leger camp, formally equivalent to OE. 
lezer Lair j^. 1 ] 

1. A military camp, esp. one engaged in a siege ; 
an investing force. 

1577 Hounshed Chron. I. 212/2 But when it was per- 
ceiued that theyr slender ranches were not able to resiste 
the thycke ieghers of the enimies. 1590 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons 2 They [military men] will not vouchsafe 
.. to use our antient termes belonging to matters of 
warre, but doo call a Campe by the Dutch name of 
Lesar. a 1645 F fatly in Fuller's Abel liediv Reynolds 
(1867) H. 240 The leaguer is not yet broken up. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vn. § 204 It would not at first be 
credited at the leaguer that the earl of Essex could be in 
a condition to attempt such a work. 1650 T. B[avley] 
Worcester's Apoplu 100 When General Fairfax came into 
the Leaguer before Raglan. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 120, I came into the imperial leaguer at the siege of 
Leip.sic. 1823 Scott Quentin D. i, He temporised until the 
enemy had broken up their leaguer. 1827 Keble Chr. V. 
2nd Sunday after Trinity, The holy house is still beset 
With leaguer of stern foes. 1865 Parkman Huguenots ii. 
(1875) 20 Villegagnon with six followers .. passed under 
cover of night through the infidel leaguer. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. xiv, 17 He had dispersed the leaguer at 
Lincoln. 

b. In leaguer’, in camp ; engaged in a siege. 

1590 Marlowe ■2nd Ft. Tamlmrl. 1. iii, Our men of Bar- 
bary haue. .laine in leagre fifteene moneths and more. 1600 
Holland Livy 446 Annibail now laie in leaguer, before the 
walls of Gerion. 1675 tr. Machiavelli’s Prince xii. (1883) 
85 They were in leaguer before a town. 1808 Scott Marm. 
vi. i, Where England’s King in leaguer lay. 1879 Butcher 
& Lang Odyss. 39 Now we sat in leaguer there achieving 
many adventures. 

2 . A military investment, siege. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. m. i, It was the first, 
but the best leagure, that euer I beheld, with these eies. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Begger Wks. 1. 100/1 Two 
dangerous hurts hardly brought off from Bummill Leaguer. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 72 At the time of a 
Leagure he must expect often to change his Powder. 1715 
tr, Pancirollus Rerum Mem. I. n. vi. 81 The Waste which 
lay between the Houses in a Time of a Leaguer, was sown 
with Corn. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. nx. ix. (1866) 533 
During the infinite horrors of the Harlem siege, and in the 
more prosperous leaguer of Alkmaar. 1859 Smiles Self- 
Help vii. (i860; 175 The leaguer of Lucknow. 1890 Athe- 
naeum 13 Dec. 811/1 The long leaguer of Miletus in the 
Ionic revolt. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb., as leaguer-proof adj. ; 
f leaguer-basket, a fascine; leaguer-flady, 
-lass, + -laundress, euphemistic names for a 
woman attached to a camp. 

1659 Hoole Comenius (1672) 291 Engineres who lye be- 
hind 'Leagure-baskets [L. gerras], 1702 Steele Funeral 
11. 36, 1 shall take care . . to keep you from Lord Hardy— 
From being a * Leiger Lady, From carrying a Knapsack. 
1822 Scott Nigel xviii. {motto). This were a * leaguer-lass to 
love a soldier, To bind his wounds, and kiss his bloody brow. 
1895 Q. Rev. Apr. 472 Her father had dreamed that Jeanne 
1 went with the soldiers ’, doubtless as a ‘ leaguer-lass . 1629 
Massinger Picture 1. i, Were it not for my honesty, I could 
wish now I were his *leager landresse. c 1645 Howell 
Lett. II. iv, There are some beauties so strong, that they 
are Meager-proof ; they are so barricaded that no battery . . 
can do good upon them. 

II 4 . This word has occasionally been substituted 
by confusion for /eager, Ledger, in attributive use 
and in the phrase to lie leaguer. 

1678 H. Vaughan Thalia Rediv. Wks. (Grosart) I. 303 
Angels descend, and rule the sphere; Where Heaven Iks 
leiguer. 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet. II. s.v., A Leaguer Ambas- 
sador, (one that makes a continuance) Un Ambassadeur 
ordinaire. 1826 Scott Woods t. 1 1. x. 260 He lies leaguer, 
as a sort of ambassador for his worthy masters. 

Leaguer (lrgai), sbf [f. League sb. 2 + -er 1 .] 

1 . A member of a league ; in reference to Fr. 
Hist. , a member or adherent of the League formed 
against the Huguenots in the reign of Henry III ; 
in modern times, a member of the Anti-Coin-Law 
League, the Irish Land League, etc. 

1591 Colynet (title) True History of the Ciuill Warres of 
France, between the French King Henry 4. and the 
Leaguers. 1683 A pal. Prot. France iii. 8 The Liguers 
..did well to cry, To your Quarters White Scarfs, this 
is none of your quarrel. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 168 Here was no leaguers in the field, as in the story 
of Nuremberg. 1729 Tjndal Rapin ' s Hist. Eng. IX. xvu. 
103 note. After the Death of the Duke of Guise Henry III 
was accused by the Leaguers of having caused the Queen 
of Scots to be put to Death. 1844 Cobden Speech, n Dec., 
Speeches 1870 1. 229 One Leaguer in Manchester who has 
given more money than [etc.]. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
23 Aug., This last dirty move of the Loyal Leaguers to spite 
the Copperheads in view of the Chicago Convention. 1880 
[see Landleaguer]. *892 ‘ H. le Caron’ 25 Y. Seer, Ser- 
vice (1893)181 O’Rorke and Andrew Kettle, both Leaguers, 
b. attrib., as leaguer-town. 

1591 Art. cone. Admiralty 21 July § 51 All those, that, . 
haue had trafficke with the Leaguers in France, or shipped 
.. any victuals .. for Spaine, the Islands, or any leaguer 
towne in Fraunce. 1647 May Hist. Pari, il v. 93 Sir John 
Meldrum arrived suddenly at a Leaguer-town called Aulby. 

■(* 2 . ? A term of reproach. ? nonce-use. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. xvn. 285 This same victles Leager, 
This bane of banquets; this most nasty begger. 
Leaguer (lf gsi), sb.'b lObs. Also 8 leagre, 
8-9 leager, 9 legar. [? ad. Du. Hgger a tun, f. 
liggen to Lie vX Of. G. leger (also logger, was- 
ter logger) a measure for. arrack, pi. fresh-water 
casks on board ship.] a. A certain measure of 
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arrack, b. A cask of wine or oil, ? of a particular 
size. c. Naut. (See quot. 1867.) 

1683 in H ache's Collect, Roy. (1699) I, 37 We had gotten 
in 36 Liggets of Water already. 1712 W. Rogers Roy. 398 
Half a Leaguer of Spehnan’s Neep, or the best sort of 
Arrack. 1730 Capt. W. Wuiglesworth MS. Log-bk.of the 
Lyell 15 Aug., Started 3 Leagers of Arrack belonging to 
the Ships Crew, into 3 Butts and a small Cask. 1772-84 
Cook Roy. (1790) I. 362 The provisions for which the French 
contracted this year.. one thousand two hundred leagers of 
wine. 1789 G. Keate Pele-.u 1st, 83 They also discovered 
a cask of Arrack . . it was half a Leaguer. 1800 Naval 
Chron. III. 66 The largest casks are called leagers, and are 
of the following dimensions : Length . . 4 ft. 6 in., Diameter 
of Bouge. .3 ft., Diameter of Chine. .2 ft. 5 in. 1802 Ibid. 
VIII. 82 His object was to purchase 200 legars, to be filled 
with water., for the use of the cattle. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. 
of Customs (1821; 169, Butts and Leaguers. 1837 Whittock 
ok. Trades (1842) 348 [Oilmen] Both parties require roomy 
outskirt premises for their stores ; the former for his casks 
and his ‘leagers’. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IRord-bk., Leaguers, 
the longest water-casks, stowed near the kelson, of 159 
English imperial gallons each. Before the invention of 
water-tanks, leaguers composed the whole ground tier of 
casks in men-of-war. 

Lea’guer, v. [f. Leaguer jA 1 ] 

+ 1 . ref. and intr. To set one’s leaguer, to en- 
camp. Obs. 

1629 S'hertogenbosh 15 Leaguering himself on the East 
side of the Towne. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. 
x. (1848.1 161 Where the army had leaguered the year 
preceding. 

f b. To ‘ lie \ lodge. Obs. rare. 

_ 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 157 When I legerd by him 
in the Dolphin. 

2 . trans. To besiege, beleaguer. Chiefly in 
Lea*guered, Lea’guering ppl. adjs. 

17x5-20 Pope Iliad xviii. 593 Two mighty hosts aleaguer’d 
town embrace. 1794 Coleridge Robespierre 11. i, That the 
voice of truth . . though leagured round By envy and her 
hateful brood of hell. Be heard. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. ii, 
The crescent shines Along the Moslem’s leaguering lines. 
1855 W. Sargent Braddock's Exped. 362 His . . defence of 
Detroit against Pontiac and his leaguering hordes, i860 
J'. Martin Horace 19 The watchfires round Troy’s leaguer’d 
wall. 

t Lea’guer er . Obs. [f. Leag ubr sb. + -erL] 
A (Dutch; trooper. 

1635 Glapthorne Hollander 11. (1640) D 1 b, My naturall 
Dutch too is a Clownish speech, and only fit to court a 
leagurer in. 1639 — Wallenstein lit. ii. E 3 Sure, My 
Lord intends to write some Proclamation ’Gainst wearing 
holland smockes, some furious Edict ’Gainst charitable 
leaguerers. 1654 W ebster A ppins <$■ Rirg. iv ii. 48 Though 
we dine to day As Dutch men feed their souldiers, we will 
sup bravely, like Roman Leaguerers. 

Leahter, obs. form of Laughter, 

Leak (lfk), sb. Forms: 5-6 leke, 6 Sc. lek, 
6-7 leake, 7 Sc. leek, 8 lake, 7- leak. [First 
recorded late in 15th c. ; the proximate source is 
uncertain ; perh., like many other nautical terms, 
adopted from LG. or Du.; cf. LG., MDu. lek, 
inflected lek- (whence G. leek, Da. Isek; the G. 
lecke, Sw. Icicka are f. the vb.), Du. lek ; equivalent 
forms are Ger. dial, lech, leche, ON. leke str. masc. 
It is possible that the Eng. word, notwithstanding 
its late appearance, may represent an adoption of 
the ON, form, or even an OE. cognate. The exact 
relation between the sb. and the adj. and vb. is un- 
determined.] 

1 . A hole or fissure in a vessel containing or im- 
mersed in a fluid, by which the latter enters or 
escapes from the vessel, so as to cause loss or in- 
jury : said orig. and esp. of ships ; also in phr. f to 
fall in leak , to spring a leak. 

1487 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 25 The stopping of 
lekes. Tiff] Ibid. 131 Lost in a ship.. by occasion of a leke 
falling in the same. 1513 Douglas YEneis vi. vi. 67 The 
jonit barge, Sa full of riflis, and wit h lekkisperbraik, 133x7a 
Act 23 lien. Rill c. 7 If . . the shippe . . happen to fall in 
leke. 1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 122 We 
found a great leake in the stemme of our ship, c 1620 
Z. Bovd Zion's Flowers (1855) ix Consider well before a 
leek begin, It seemes I heare the water wheesing in. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 230 The next day the lesser ship 
sprung a leake. 1626 — Accid. Yng. Sea-men 19 Sling a 
man ouerboord to stop the leake, 164a Fuller Holy fy 
Prof. St. 1. viii. 20 Many little leaks may sink a ship. 1727 
Philip Quarll 56 We found our Ship had sprung a Lake. 
1782 Cowper Loss Roy . George ig She sprang no fatal leak. 
1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xviii, Rent was the sail, and 
strain’d the mast, And many a leak was gaping fast, 
b. transf. andyfg. 

1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. ix. 5 2 There, .will be alwaies 
euils, which no arte of man can cure, breaches and leakes moe 
then mans wit hath hands to stop. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. iv. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 120 Fooles, That can not search the 
leakes of his defectes. 162a H akewill David's Row vi. 229 
It being the property of a foole to be full of leakes. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xx. xxxv. 257 
A leak in the waistcoat-pocket in which you carryall your 
money. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life x. viii. (1875 373 An 
able finance minister who has found means of closing a great 
leak in the treasury. 1900. Ld. Rosebery Napoleon xvi. 246 
Russia was the fatal leak in his Continental System. 

2 . The action of leaking ; leakage. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1895 Thompson & Thomas Electr. 
Tab, <$• Mem, 52 It will.. snow the position of a le: k from 
one wire to another, 1896 Academy 11 Apr. 399/1 In 
hydrogen the leak was slowest ..The rate of leak in the 
halogens is also very rapid. 


LEAK. 

3 . attrib. and Comb . : leak-alarm, -indicator, 
-signal, devices for indicating the rising or accu- 
mulation of water in the hold of a ship (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). 

tLeak, a. Obs. Forms : 1 hlec, 6 lekfe, 6-7 
leake, 7 Sc. leek. [In OE. hlec ; after OE. the 
word does not appear until the i6lh c. when it 
may have been adopted from LG., MDu. lek (in- 
flected lek-), whence mod. Du. lek, Sw. lack. Da. 
Ink, G. leek ; cogn. w. ON. lekr, Ger. dial, lech of 
the same meaning, and with Leak sb. and v. 

The OE. form presents difficulties ; the spelling hlec occurs 
in the Hatton MS. of the Pastoral Care (9th c.j and in at 
least three glosses, so that it cannot well be a mere error; 
on the other hand the (apparently) cognate words in the 
other Teut. langs. show no trace of the/;; in the ON. vb. 
leha the initial l (not hi) is attested by the alliteration.] 

= Leaky. 

C897 K. -/Elfred Gregory’s Past. Wii. 437 Swioe lytlnm 
siceraS 8ast winter & swiSe de^ellice on &et hlece scip. 
c xxoo in Napier Glosses ii. 480 Rimosa, hlec. a 1530 Hey- 
wood Play Weather (Brandi) 800 Olde moones be leake, 
they can holde no water. 1544 Extracts Aberd. Reg. 
(18441 E 2 °5 The Inglismen. .knawand that thair schip was 
lek, geve thaim thair leif. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 35 And 
fifty sisters water in leke [ed. 1596 leake] vessels draw. 1622 
R. Hawkins Roy. S. Sea (1847) 131 Thus, this leake-ship 
went well into England. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. 1'ng. 
Sea-men 13 A ship cranke sided, Iron siclce, spewes her 
okum, a leake ship. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk tWodrow 
Soc.) 398 The ship not tight enough, being leek, a 1678 
Marvell Poems, Char, holland 45 Who best could know 
to pump an earth so leak. 

Leak (1/k), v. Forms: 5 leke, 6 leeke, A. 
(also 8 north.) leek, 6-7 leake, Sc. lek(k, 6- 
leak. [Not found before c 1420, but prob. much 
older ; a. or cogn. with ON. leka str. vb. (pa. t. lak) 
to drip, to leak, corresponding to OHG. *lechen 
str. vb., found only in composition (pa. pple. ze- 
lechen leaky), MHG. and dial. mod.G. lecken wk., 
to crack from drought, become leaky, MDu. leken 
(pa. t. lak) to let water through, drip ; f. Teut. root 
*lek-, ablaut variant of *lak- : see Lack a. 

It is very likely that in later use the vb was formed afresh 
from Leak sb. or a. Sense 5 may be plausibly explained as 
a development from sense 2, but it is not wholly impossible 
that it maybe a distinct word, a var, of Leach v., OE. 
Ijlccan. '1 he LG. lecken (whence Sw, Icicka, Da. laekke, 
G. lecken) is derived from, or at least refashioned after, the 
equivalent of Leak a. or sb.] 

1 . intr. To pass (put, away, forth) by a leak or 
leakage. Also fig . , to pass away by gradual waste. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. x 1. 33 Let diche hit deep that 
humour out may leke, If hit be weet. 1648 Wilkins Math. 
Magick 11. v. 181 It is easte to conceive how . . the water, 
which will perhaps by degrees leak into several parts, may 
be emptyed out again. 0x728 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Fossils 1. (1729) I. 243 A Crack, through which a small 
quantity of the Liquor leak’d forth. 1791 Paine Rights of 
Man (ed. 4) 154 The gold and silver.. leak continually away 
by unseen means, at the average rate of about three quarters 
of a million a-year. 1890 Spectator 23 Aug., A democracy 
that has allow ed its chief political interests to leak away. 

b. To leak out (fig.) : to tianspire or become 
known in spite of efforts at concealment. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef, Most xiv. 33 We bad heard rumours 
of such a ship to follow us, which had leaked out from the 
captain. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xix, I can see 
it leaking out in fifty different ways— just that same strong, 
overbearing, dominant spirit, 1884 Manch. Exam. 27 May 
5/1 The outcry which was raised when the rumour of it 
leaked out. 1884 * Rita ’ Vivienne Ii. v, The carefully- 
guarded secret had leaked out in some way or other. 

2 . To allow the passage of fluid through a leak : 
a. inwards. 

15x3 Douglas YE nets 1. iii. 50 Thai all leckit, and salt 
watter stremis Fast bullerand in at every ryft and boir. 
1530 Palsgr. 606/1, I leeke, as a shyppe or bote dothe that 
taketh in water. .. Labour well, syrs, at the pompe, for our 
shyppe leaketlv 1355 Eden Decades 229 One of theyr 
sbyppes leaked and toke water very sore. <1x368 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xlvi. 19 Gif scho lekkis, gett men of skill 
To stop hir hoilis laich in }>e howis. 1708 J . Philips Cyder 
■11. 66 Against a secret Cliff . . A Ship is dash’d, and leaking 
drinks the Sea. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 1317 
Carried pick-a-back by Eldobert Big-bahy-fashion, lest his 
leathers leak 1 

b. outwards. 

*330 Palsgr. 606/1 This hogges heed ot.wyne leaketh. 
1557 S. T. (Genev.) Net. ii. 1 note. Lest like vessells ful 
of chappes we leake, and renne out on euery part. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 47 That the vnited Vessell of their 
Blood (Mingled with Venome of Suggestion . .) Shall neuer 
leake, though it doe worke as strong As Aconitnm , or rash 
Gun-powder, a 1603 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxvii. 21 
Go to— vhat rek? and gar the healing brek; For, fra it lek, 
1 hald the danger done.. 1833 Sir J. Ross Narr. tend Roy. 
vi. 86 The starboard boiler began to leak. 

•jr c. To ‘ make water \ Obs. (vulgar.) 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 11. i. 22 Why, you will allow vs 
ne’re a lourden, and then we leake in your Chimney. 
a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 51 Some great ones drinking so 
hard, that they even leak’d on their supper couches. 1673 
Dhyden A vcboyua v. i. 54 Boy, give me some Tobacco, and 
a Stope of Wine . . And a Tub to leak in Boy; when was 
this 'Fable without a leaking Vessel? X73X Swift Sirefhon 
$ Chloe 164 Twelve cups of tea 1 with grief 1 speak) Had 
now constrain’d the nymph to leak. 1796 in Grose's Diet. 
Vielg. Tongue. 

f 3 . pass. To have sprung a leak ; to be emptied 
by leakage. Obs. 
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1607 Shaks. Timon tv. ii. 19 Leak’d is our Barke. _ ifiza 
in Bradford Plymouth Plantation (1856) 138 Within 14. 
days after she [a ship] came againe hither, being danger- 
ously leaked and brused with tempestious stormes. 1699 
Damiukr Voy. II. 111. vi. 69 Some of the Rum they found, . . 
a Cask in one pla e, and a Cask in another; some staved 
against the Trees, and leeked out. 1748 A nson's Voy. hi. 
iv. 333 We . . found many' of our casks so decayed, as to be 
half leaked out. 

4. trims. To let (water, etc.) in or out through 
a leak. ? Now U. S. only'. 

1687 Hooke in Hist. Royal Soc. (1757) IV. 548 It would 
be next to impossible to make pipes to hold so perfectly as 
not to leak air in some parts. 1692 Locke Ednc. § 7 (1693) 

6 To have his Shooes made so, as to leak Water. 1889 Cent. 
Diet, s.v., The pipe leaks gas ; the roof leaks rain, 
f b. fig. To cause to run out or escape. 

1653 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 1. 94 When a Christian is 
flush of comfort, then Satan lies upon the catch, then to 
inveigle a Saint into one sin or other, which he knows will 
soon leak out his joy. 

5. Brewing. To cause (liquor) to run over, on, 
off. in small quantities or by degrees. Ohs. exc .dial. 

Cf. Sc. ‘To lek, leek, to pour water over bark or other 
substance, in order to obtain a decoction ; to strain off, 
Clydesdale]’ (Jam.). See also Lkck v. in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 29 Leek oit , poure on more, Liquor, 
v.g. 1743 Land. <$• Country Brew. 11. (ed. 2) rig Put your Malt 
in by Degrees, and stir it. . then leak on your Complement. 
Ibid. 122 Leaking over. — Is what may be called putting 
over the Malt, at Times, many Hand-howls of Water, that 
it may run gradually off, and wash away the Flower of the 
Malt by a slow Degree. 1788 W. Marshall E. Yorksh. 
II. 339 To Leck-cm, to add more water, as in brewing. 1790 
Trans. Soc. Arts VIII, 151 Draining the liquor through a 
sieve, instead of leaking it off gradually. 

Leakage (lrked^). Also 5-7 leeage, 6 lekk- 
ege, 8 leekage. [f. Leaic v. + -age. Cf. Du. 
lekkagel) 

1. The action of leaking; admission or escape of 
water or other fluid through a hole in a vessel, 
etc. ; loss of fluid by this means. 

1490 in Arnolde Chroti. (1811) 112 Alle maner auenturs 
fortunes perilles and ioperdies of alle the sayd wynes, leeage 
forst and egirnesse of the same oonly exepte, 1622 Malynes 
A 11c. Law- Merck. 195 Allowances made .. vpon Wines in 
regarde of leeage of tenne or fifteene vpon the hundreth. , 
1633 T. James Voy. 45, I would take no excuse of leakage 
or other waste. 1739 I.abei.ye Short Ace. Piers Westm. 
Bridge 34 By the Help of onty four Pumps .. we easily 
master'd what Leakage we had. 1748 Anson's Voy. it. x. 
241 Jars . . are liable to no leekage, unless they are broken. 
1823 J. Nicholson Oferat. Mechanic 198 We have seen an 
engine of an eight-horse power of this kind at work, with 
a fluid metal on the pistons : it effectually prevented the 
leakage. i 85 i T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. xix. 16 1 The sub- 
soil of London . . converted by gas leakage into one mass of 
pestilent blackness. 1873 H. C. Wood Therafi. (1879) 5°9 
A form of secretion, or. .leakage, from mucous membranes. 

2. Iransf. and fig. Diminution resulting from 
gradual waste or escape. 

164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. Pref. § 7, I will stop the 
leakage of my soul, and what heretofore hath run out in 
writing, shall hereafter, .be improved in constant preaching. 
1673 Bp. S. Parker Reproof Reh, Transfir. 11 They .. 
weaken themselves by too great a leakage of their power- 
1863 Kinglake Crimea I.452 The Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen 
was not famous for its power of preventing the leakage of 
state matters. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 270 The 
leakage of heat is. slow. 1893 Month May 115 The ‘ leak- 
age' going on in the Catholic Church in the British Isles, 
xgoo Speaker 22 Sept. 668/1 The frightful leakage from 
deaths, wounds and sickness. 

3. concr. a. That which leaks or oozes out. 
Also fig. 

a x 65 x Fuller Worthies Hampsh. ir. (1662) 13, I behold 
these his Books as the Receptacle of the Leakage and 
Superfluities of his Study. 1793 Smeaton Edystone § 313 
A very small leakage came in. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bit., 
Stage Coach ( 1865) 234 The privilege of battening on the 
drippings of the kitchen and the leakage of the tap-room, 
t b. A leak. Ohs. rare. 

1776 G. Semite Building in Wafer 102 Get the Water., 
taken out, corking any Leakages that may happen to appear. 

4 . Allowance made for waste of fluid by leakage 
from the containing vessels. 

1391 Wills 4 Inv, N. C. (Surtees i860) II. 108, 40.?. for 
freght, 40s. for impost, the lekkege iu myne owne hand, by 
estimation, 26s. 1733 Connect. Col. Rec. (1873) VII. 563 

The said retailer . . will pay to the said commissioner the 
duty laid thereon by the excise act, substracting only one 
fifth part thereof for leakage and wastage. 1809 R. Lang- 
ford Introd. Trade 132 Leakage, allowance of duty for 
waste oF liquor from the vessels leaking or other causes. 
1861 Smiles Engineers II. 196 The lightermen claimed as 
their right the perquisites of' 1 wastage 1 and ‘leakage’. 
Leake, obs. form of Lao 2 , Leak, Leek. 
Leakiness (lf-kines). [f. Leaky a. + -ness.] 
Leaky condition. 

1628 Digby Voy, Medil, (1868)84 Because of her leakinesse 
and tll-sayling. 1833 Sir J. Ross Harr. 2nd Voy, xxii. 324 
Whence arose some of our leakiness. 1864 Saca in Daily 
Tel. 27 Sept., If a kettle, .shows symptoms ofleakiness. 
Leaking (If kiq), vhl. sh. [-IKG L] The action 
of the verb Leak ; leakage. Also attrib. in + leak- 
ing tub, Tassel (Leak v. 2 c), 
i6m Cotgr., Coulement, . a leaking. 1642 Rogers Mantuan 
To Rdr, 4 As a naile fastned in a sure place from wanting 
a'id leaking out, 1673 Dryden Amboyna v. i. 54 Never 
any thing of Moment was done at our Counsel Table, with- 
out a leaking Tub., great Consultations require great 
Drinking, and great Drinking a great leaking Vessel. 


Lea-king, jfl. a. [-ing 2 .] That leaks or 
lets water in or out ; that has a leak or leaks, 
f Also of weather, showery. 

c 1420 Palin d. on Hush. 1. 450 When this siment is maad, 
hit most insinke Vche hole & chene and euery lekyng ston. 
1534 More Treat. Pass. Wks. 1386/2 Whoso lyke a foole 
placeth hymselfe in a leakinge shyppe. 1610 Foi.kingham 
Art of Surv. 1. xi. 35 A loose and light Sand swords slow 
and thin, yet with rest and lecking sommers it yeelds good 
Come. x6xi Bible Heb. ii. 1 Lest at any time we should 
let them slip \tnarg. run out as leaking vessels] 161a T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 1 Out of a baking vessell good 
things are euer running out. c 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 
/Eneas 1. 290 Their leiking seames drink in the floods so fast. 
1678 Dryden & Lee CEdipus 11. i. (7679) 18 All dart at once 
their baleful influence In leaking Fire. 1863 A. B. Gkosart 
Small Sins 36 Leaking timber. 

Lea'kless, a. [f. Leak sh. + -less.] Not 
having a leak. 

1899 T. S. Moore Vinedresser 4 Choose casks which thou 
hast seen Are leakless. 

t LeaTmess, Ohs. [f. Leak a. + -ness.] 
Leakiness. 

1508 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 439 And cum within 
the hawin and port of the said burgh, be ane north eist wind 
and lekness of ane of thair said schippis. 1623 J. Glanvill 
Voy. Cadiz S3 The leakuess of his shipp. 

Leaky (lrki), a. [f. Leak sh. + -y b] Having 
a leak or leaks ; full of leaks ; giving passage to 
water or other fluid through a hole or fissure. 

1606 Shaks, Ant. 4 Cl. in. xiii. 63 Sir, sir, thou art so 
leakie That vve must leaue thee to thy sinking. 1610 — 
Temp. 1. i. 51. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 67 He 
would not venture himself in our Leakie Cauoo. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 13 A leaky vessel, always filling 
and never full. 1791 W. Jessom* Rep. Riv. William 15 
Lining the Canal through the leaky Soil.. 450/. 1835 Sir 
J. Ross Harr. 2nd Voy. ii. 11 The ship was so leaky as to 
require Lhe constant use of two pumps. 1868 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. 98 We lay Leaky, dismasted, a most help- 
less prey To winds and waves. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 141 Leaky casks. 1881 Daily Hews 10 Mar. 6/1 A 
leaky gas pipe. 

b. Incontinent of urine; passing urine frequently 
or in large quantities. 

1727 Gay Begg. Op. in. ii, The Dog is leaky in his Liquor. 
1897 Allbntt's Syst. Med. III. 242 The patient, .had never 
had an illness in his life, except that he had always been a 
‘ leaky subject Ibid., Such patients seem to drift imper- 
ceptibly into the ‘ leaky’ state. 

e. fig. Of persons, their tongues : Not reticent, 
blabbing. Of memory : Not retentive. 

1692 R. I/Estrange Babies ccccxxvii. 402 Women are 
generally so leaky, that. . I have hardly met with one of the 
Sex that could not hold her Breath longer than she should 
keep a secret. 1703 Quick Dec, Wife's Sister 18 Our 
Memories are exceeding feeble, leaky and forgetful. 1740 
Somerville Hobltinol 1. 242 But be thou, my Muse! No 
leaky Blab. 1805 G. Rose’s Diaries (i860) I. 244 It is true 
he is leaky, hut I believe would not willingly tell anything. 
1843 H. Rogers Ess. I. in. 93 [lt| must depend.. on the 
doubtful authority, and leaky memory of those who report it. 
Leaky, variant of Lakie Sc. 

Leal 0 * 1 ), and adv. Forms : 3-5 lei, 3-6 
lele, 4 liale, 4-5 lell(e, Sc. leile, leyll, 4-5 (7-8 
Sc.) leel, 4-6 leale, 4-7 Sc. leill, 4-8 Sc. leil, 5 
leell, 6 Sc. laill, 8- leal. [a. OF. led, usually in 
semi-learned form leial, leal ( = Pr. leyal, lial, Cat. 
Ileal, Sp. leal , It. leale'), mod.F. loyal (see Loyal) 
L. legdl-is Legal.] 

A. adj. Now Sc. (and north, dial.) and in literary 
use derived from Scottish. 

1. Loyal, faithful, honest, true. a. Of persons, 
etc. Land of the leal : see Land sh. 3 c. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4891 Yon er theues we lelmen wend. 
Ibid. 27847 Lele of hert and fre of gyft. C1350 Will. Paler tie 
4809 |>e grettest lordes of pat land pat lellest were hold. 
1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 576 He that worthy wes and leill. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2877 Lede lelist to his lord leuarid of 
lyue. c 1460 LauuftxljizCt, I yeve the Blaunchard my stede 
lei. 1513 Douglas /Ends 1. Prol. 482 Thocht I be lawit, 
my leil hart can nocht fen^e. <71560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) x. 28 Scho wat w'outtin fail! I am hir luvar laill. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 82 The eath of ellevin leill and vn- 
suspected men. 1721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty vi, Friend- 
ship makes us leal To truth and right, a 1776 Cruel Mother 
iii. in Child Ballads (1882) I. 220/2 She’s counted the leelest 
maid o them a’. 1826 Scott Jrnl. T4 Nov., Honest Allan 
Cunningham .. a leal and true Scotsman. <11839 Praed 
Poems (1864) I. 391 Leal subject, honest patriot, cordial 
friend. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. <5- Life 119 Thou, Scot- 
land's son, that wouldst be leal and true, 
b. Ol tilings, qualities, etc. 

(In ME. poetry sometimes a more or less conventional 
laudatory epithet = * noble’, ‘ fair’.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8294 For wit hat flur sa fress and neu, 
pair stode a selcut lele [Eairf. etc. lou'elly] heu. 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 498/204 pen 
maijt pou synge of loue lele. C1350 Parti, tkre Ages 
(text A) 115 Longe legges and large and lele for to scliewe. 
ri 37 S Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. ( Theodera ) 154 Console kane 
I kene pe gad & leile. 1393 Langu P. PI. C. 1. 146 With 
leel labour to lyue why! lif and londe lasteth. c 1400 Destr, 
Troy 8800 [It] sanke. .to the leel! theghes, Passond by poris 
into j>e pure legges. C1475 Rauf Coihcar 604 To se gif 
the Coihearis lawtie was leill. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxvL 
13 The leill laubour lost, and leill seruice. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Sonn. lxx, 2 Blind btutal Boy, that with thy bou 
abuses Leill leisome love by lechery ana lust. 1721 Ramsay 
Maty's Answer iv, There’s my leal hand Win them, I’ll be 
at your devotion. 1884 Pali Mall G. 25 Apr. 5/1 No man 
ever did more leal service than did Mackenzie during the 
bad days of the miserable Cabul business. 


2 . True, genuine ; real, actual ; exact, accurate ; 
very (truth). Of a blow or shot: Well-aimed, 
hitting the mark. ? Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6478 Ne her j>ou witnes nan hot leie. 
Ibid. 7798, I come to tell jit: riband lei. 13. . Caw. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 35 pis laye. .is stad and stoken, In stori stif & strongs 
With lei letteres token. 13. . E. E. Aliit. P. B. 425 Of pe 
knpe of Noe lyf to lay a lei date, pe sex hundreth of his 
age & none odde 3erez. c 1330 R. Bkunne Chrou. (1810) 69 
perof he mad me slcrite, his note to mak leale. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. xi. eio Men that buth bygetyn Out of matrimonie 
mowe nat haue the grace That leelie legitime by lawe may 
cteyme. c 1400 Melayne 8 The ryghte lele trouthe. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus Prol. 35 The Planeitis . . The quhilks 
are in leill number thir seuin. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. 
s.v. Bona pairia , We sail leil! suith say, and na suith con- 
ceale. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 83 'The 
said Witnesses to bear leal and soothfast Witnessing. 1789 
I). Davidson Seasons 167 With that stepp’d forward Tut 
lochfern, An’ . . A leal shot ettled at the cock. 

f 3 . Lawful ; also, just, fair. Obs. 
c 1350 Will Palerne 1312 Wbanne .. alle lele lawes [were] 
in pat lond sette. 1352 Minot Poems iii. 9 His nione that 
was gtide and lele, Left in Braband full mekiil dele, c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xl. ( Ninian ) 1050 Condemnypbe leile syse. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 Wheder pui be geten in 
leel spousnge or noght. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vit. x. 3x86 
Oure Kyug Alysawndyr tuk Margret, The dowchtyr of this 
Kyng Henry, Into lele matrimony. CX460 Towneley Myst. 
xxiv. 296 To draw cutt is the lelyst, and long cut, lo, this 
wede shall wyn. 1513 Douglas /Eneis in. viii. 8x Obseru* 
yng weill. .the seremonyis lele. 1727 Walker Life Pedest 
134 (Jam.', I have had my leal share of wrongs this way. 

4 . C omh., as leal-hearted adj. 

1721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty xi, The North Sea skip- 
pers are leal-hearted men. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists 
107 The leal- hearted Scot’s last visit to his native land. 

33 . aav. Now only Sc. 

1 . Loyally, faithfully. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6857, I • • sal hald yow lei mi bight. 
<11450 Le Morte Arth. 1066, I trewly many a day Haue 
lovid lelyest in londe. c 1450 Holland H ow Lit 750 Luke 
to the leid that the so leile lufis. <21605 Montgomerie 
Sonn. xlv. 3 Look ony one before me loved so leill. 17. . in 
Herd Sc. Songs (17761 I. 160 Had me fast, let me not gang, 
If you do love me leel. 

2 . Honestly, lawfully. Comb, leal-come adj., 
honestly come by. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4913 Of our lele bl-geten thing. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 46 Bot beneficis ar nocht leill devydit. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. 11862) 1 . 443 Let us claim our leel- 
come and lawfully compressed joy. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. Elo- 
quence (1738) 98 Every Man hath Conversion and the New 
Birth, but it’s not leel come by. 

3 . Truly, exactly, accurately; perfectly, thor- 
oughly. 

c 1400 Destr. Troys ° 2 9 Nouper lynes ne lerkes but full 
leil streght. a 1400-S0 Alexander 5020 Sire, pou ert lele of 
ilk lede pe lorde and pe fadire. c 1460 Tmvneley Mysi. iii. 
446 This forty dayes has rayn beyn, It will therfor abate 
Fulle lele. 1513 Douglas /Ends (ad Jin.), Redis leill, and 
tak gud lent in tyme. 1637-50 Row Hist. Mirk ( Wodrow 
Soc . ) 285 Therby giving Mr. Andro Melvill a faire oppor- 
tunity to light leill upon Bishop Bancroft. 1720 Ramsay 
Wealth 51 The dawted petts of fate .. By pure instinct sae 
leal the mark have hit. 1790 D. Morison Poems 15 [She] 
swore she’d he . . Kiss'd leal frae lug to lug Fu’ sweet 
that day. 

+ Leal, v. Ohs. rare—" 1 . In4lelen. ff. Lual 
a.] tram. To legalize, authorize. 

c 1350 Will , Palerne 5284 Whan . . pe menskfull xnessan- 
geres here message wisten & hade letteres of here lord to 
lelen here sawes. 

Leal, dial, form of Little. 

Lea -land, lay -land (lrlsend, 1^’lsend). 
1‘ orms : 4 leylond, 5-6 lelartd(e, 5-9 ley-land, 
flee-, 6-lay-land, f- lea-land. [f. Lea a. + Land 
4^.] Fallow land ; land ‘ laid down ’ to grass. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Vac. 153/4 Le 
ffally lest sa tere freche {glassed leylond]. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xiii. 1x2 On a ley-land hard I hym blaw. he commys 
here at hand. 1553 Short Catech, Liturgies, etc. (1844) 525 
The husbandmen, that first use to shrubbe and root out the 
thorns, brambles, and weeds, out of their lay-land and un- 
locked to. 1577-95 Drscr. Isles Scotl. in Skene Celtic 
Scotl. III. App. 437 All teillit land, and na girs but ley 
land. 1671 Shetland Document in Pros. Soc. Antiq. Scot. 
(1892) XXVI. 194 To piovyde laufull tennents for his 
Majesteis ley lauds within the said Bailyerie. 1745 tr. 
Columella's II usb. 11. ii, Smaller ploughs, which are not 
strong enough to rip up the fallow grounds or lay-lands. 
*876 Morris Sigurd 11877) 314 They ride the lealand high- 
ways, they ride the desert plain. 1886 Elworthy W. 
Somerset Word-bk . , Ley lands, arable land under a grass 
crop. The word is a very common name for pasture fields ; 
to be found in the terriers of most estates. It will never be 
found in connection with meadow land proper, but it will 
usually denote land once arable but now ‘ laid ’ down. 

Proverbial phrase, c 1500 Payne tj- Sorcnvc Evyll Matyage 
140 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 79 Yf she than wyll be no better, 
Set her upon a lelande, and bydde the devyll fet her. 1599 
Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 103, I thinke she 
is better lost then found . . and they would be ruld by me 
they should set her on the leland and bid the diuell split 
her. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiv. § 1.-226 
She. .is now. .abhorred, .forsaken and disrespected.. set on 
a Lea land as they say, and disrespected. 

Leally (Iz'li), adv. Forms : 4 lellik, -ich.(e, 
-yoke, leellieb/e, leelly, leill, leleli, lelyly, 
lelik, leeliche, leli, leyly, 4-5 lelly, lely, lele, 
4-6 lelely, 5-6 lelile, -y, 6 leillellie, lelalie, 
lealie, leallelie, leily, 9 leally. ff. Leal a. + 
-ly 2, ] 

1 . Loyally, faithfully, truly. 
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a 1300 Cursor- M. 1955 (Giitt.) All pat wil Jeleli [Coif. My ; 
Fair/, lele] hald pair lede. Ibid. 3818 (Cott.) Of all pe god 
he dos me weild Lelik [GStt. lelely] his tend i sal him yetld. 

13 .. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1066 & lelly louy by lorde & ms leef 
worhe. c 1340 Cursor M. 22777 (Edin.) pai foluis lellik al 
hislaues. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 639 pat leeuep fulliche on 
God & lellycne penkep On his lore and his lawe. a 1400 
Destr. Troy 3875 Was neuer kyng . . lellier louyt ledys. of 
his aune. c 1460 Tenoneley Myst. xviii. 182 Thise ar the 
commaundmentys ten, who so will lely layt. a 1578 Linive- 
say (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 21 {He] sould 
stand his fre'.nd leillellie and trewlie. 1588 in Beveridge 
Culross Tullialltin . 1 . iv. 125 They suld use the offices 

faythfullie and lealie till all persones, 1597 Skene £>e Verb. 
Sign. s.v. Iter, The dempster..sall leallelie and trewlie, vse 
and exerce his office. 1773 Feugusson Poems (1807) 304 Sae 
lealy I’ll propone defences, As yet ye flung for my expences. 
1837 R. Nicole Poems (1843) 123 The men . , Who by Scot- 
land, my country, stood leally and true, 
f 2 . Truly, really, actually. Obs. 
e 13 so Will. Palerne 95 pere walked he a-boute pe walles 
to winne in si^t ; & at pe last lelly a litel hole he Andes. 
Ibid. 1 17 But lelliche pat ladi in goupe hadde lerned miche 
schame. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xn. 174 He that knoweth 
clergye can sonner aryse Out of synne . . than any lewed 
lelly [C. xv. 113 sothliche]. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thorn- 
ton MS. (1867) 30 For pat oure saule es lelly lyke vn-till pe 
lyknes of pe ffadyr, and pe Sone, and pe Haly Gaste. c 1473 
Rauf Coilyar 313 Tell me now lelely quhat is thy richt 
name, 

Lealness (IHntis). rare— 0 , ff. Leal a. + -ness.] 
»• LEALTY Q 1882 in Ogilvie. 

Lealty 1 (lf-alti). Obs. exc. arch. [f. Leal a. + 
-ty. Cf. Lewty, Loyalty.] .Faithfulness, loyalty. 

[at 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 53 Heo is solsecle of suet- 
nesse, ant ledy of leahe.] i860 Rkade Cloister <f H. (1861) 

I. 270 They who travel should learn to read faces; methinks 
you might see lealty in mine sith I have seen it in yourn. 
1867 Lady G. Fullerton A stormy Life III. ii. 28 As to 
lealty and gratitude, she sboweth herself as ignorant of these 
sentiments as if they did not exist. 

f Lealty 2 . Obs. rare. [f. le Lay a.l + -al + 
-TY ! after spiritualty, etc.).] Laity. 

1348 Gest Pr. Masse E iij b. So doo all Christianes & 
the fayfhfull lealtye perforate y same. 

Learn (bin), sbd Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 1 leoma, 2 lome, 3-4 leorue, lem, 3 -6 
(9) leme, (4leom, lewme, lime, lym, Sc. leyme), 
4-5 leem, (5 leeme, Sc. Dime), 4, 6-7 leame, 
6- leant. [OE. Uoma str. masc. = OS. Homo, ON. 
lidme OT leu htnon - , f '.*leuh- (see Light j£,).] 
Light, flame ; a flash, ray, or gleam of light ; 
brightness, gleam. Also fig. 

Beowulf 1517 (Gr.) Fyrleoht geseah, blacneleoman beorhte 
scinan. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 77 He him alse pe sunne streonp 
pe lome pet ho spret in to al Pis wide worlde. c 1200 Triu. 
Coll. Horn, toy Leomene fader we clepeS ure drihten for 
pan pe he sunne atend. a 1240 Ureisun in Colt. Horn. 183 
Ihesu mi leof, mi lif, mi leome. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3180 
Out of pe dragons moute tueye feomes per stode pere. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17344 Ne nankins leme [Fairf. lym] o dais 
light. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 191 All the felde ves in ane 
leyme Vith baneris richt fresehly flawmand. C1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1861 Were pou he by pys leem sone pow scholdest 
dye. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls) VII. 279 Of pe welle of 
pat place he hadde pe leme of byleye fL. credendi fl amtnam\ 
1388 Wycuk Bible, Pref. _ Eft. vi, Now newe kyn cometh 
fre, from an hi;, fro heuinli lewmes. c 1400 St. Alexius 
(Laud 463) 439 Out of his moup perstoed a leom. 1430-70 
Golagros fy Gam. 1254 With grete lightis on loft, that gaif 
.Crete leime. c 1430 M irony Saluacioun 1006 A Sterne of 
fulle grete leeme. 1303 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 21 All the 
houss illumynit of hir lemys. 1331 Elyot G07J. i. i, A bright 
leme of a torche, 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 172 Glorious 
with the leames of learning. 1600 Holland Livy xi.. lviii. 
1094 Blasted with leames of lightning that dazzeled their 
eie-sigbt. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iix. § x. 57 Flame, 
Blaze, Coruscation, Flash, Learn, Lightfire. 1724 Ramsay 
Wyfe of Aucktermuchty x. The leant up throu the lum did 
flow. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake, Kilmeny (1814) 172 When 
the ingle lowed with an eiry leme. 1893 Crockett Men 
of Moss Hags 160 The flickering leme of pale lightning. 
Leam (Inn), sbS dial. A drain or watercourse 
in fen districts. 

1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 221 Ye new leame that he 
[Bp. Morton] caused to be made for moreconuenient cariage 
to his towne . . many complaine that the course of the 
riuer Nene into the sea by Clovveros.se is very much hindred 
thereby. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 33 Doctor Morton for his 
private commodity . . brought certain Leames or bigger 
ditches to his owne grounds about Wisbitch. 1861 Smiles 
Engineers I. 67 Many droves, learns, eaus, and drains were 
cut. 1881 Times 13 Jan. 9/4 The existing 1 cuts 1 or ‘ learns ’ 
cease to fulfil their functions . . hy a gradual alteration in 
their own beds. 

Leam, sb.Z dial. Also limb. The husk of 
a nut. 

1834 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss, s.v., (Will you 
buy them in, or out of the limbs ’ is a frequent inquiry in 
our nut-market. Mod. (Northanls.) The boy stained his 
fingers with walnut leams. 

Leam ( 1 /m), y.l Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 3- as in Lbam sbP : also .plume. [f. the 
sb. Cf. ON. Ijoma. also OE. geleomod having rays 
(of a comet), Saxon Leechd. III. 272.] intr. To 
shine, gleam ; to light up. 

<11300 Cursor M. 8197 On pe morn, quen dai suld lem. 
C1310 in Wright Lyric P. 25 Ase jaspe the gentil that 
lemeth with lyht. Ibid. 52 Hire lure lumes liht, Ase a 
launterne a nyht. c 1330 King of Tars 162 Alle the feldes 
feor and neer Of helmes leomede lihte, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
699 A triet Image . . of true golde . . With light that was 
louely lemyng per-in. c 1420 Avow. Arth. lxv, There 



come /Hand a gttnne, And lemet as the leuyn. C1475 
Rauf Coit$e ar 326 The lyft lemit vp beliue, and licht was 
the day. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) III. 232 With 
birneis briclit, Lyke ony lanterne lemit all of licht. 1373 
Mirr. Mag., E/slride xxxv. And when she spake, her eyes 
did leame as fire. 17.. Dame Oliphnnt xxiv. in Child 
Ballads (1886) II. 410/1 He carried the match in his pocket 
That kindled to her the fire .. That leamd oer Lincolnshire. 
1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 55 Now by this time, the sun 
begins to leam. a 1878 H. Ainsli e Pilgrim. Land of Burns , 
etc. (1892) 240 Thei e leem’d a light frae yon high tower. 

Leam, vi 1 dial. Also 8 leam. [Belongs to 
Leam fo. 3 ] a. tram. To free nuts from their husks. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. 339 Leem. 1824 Mac- 
taggart Gallovid. Eucycl. s v. Benjie, The wud sae gay, 
whar mony a day I learned nits wi’ thee. Mod. ( Narthants ). 
He has been learning walnuts for the gardener. 

b. intr. Of nuts ; To separate easily from the 
husk. 1846 Brockett N. C. Words, It leams well. 
Leam, obs. var. Lyam ; Sc. form of Loam. 
t Learner 1 . Obs. rare~ x . In 5 lemer. [f. 
Leam vX + -erL] One that flashes or radiates j 
light. 

c 1440 York Myst. xiv. xn Hayle, my lorde, lemer of 
light. 

Lea'mer dial. [f. Leam sb.s or vi 2 - + -erL] 

A nut fully ripe. Chiefly in brown learner , a nut 
with a brown husk. 

1832 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 126 Clusters of 
ripe nuts, which you can crack when you have gathered 
them, brown learners every one. 1836 Garnett in'(L Rev. 
Feb., Lecmers , a north-country phrase for ripe nuts. 1833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. , Learners , or ‘brown learners' 
large filbert nuts. 

Learner, variant of Ltmer, a hound. 

Lea - min g, vbl. sb. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Leam vf 
+ -ing l.J binning, gleaming, flashing (of light). 
1387 'I ’revisa Higden (Rolls) VII iyx Thunder Iemynge 
brend pe conies. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. vni. xvi, (1493) 
324 The sonne hath vertue of heetynge of leemynge and 
of brennynge. c 1440 Promfl. Parv. 198/2 Glemynge, or 
Iemynge of lyghte, conflagracio. 

Lea-ming, ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Leam v\ 

+ -ING ".] Gleaming, flashing, shining. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3754 pan cald on him our latierd dright, 
Vt of his mikel lemand light. X387 Trevisa Higden 1 Rolls) 
VII, 447 A sterre wip a brist Iemynge creest. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 12517 The hreme lowe Of the leymonde laite. 1313 
Douglas AEneis it. xii. (xi.) 90 Lemand armour and schyn- 
and seheildis brycht. 1367 Drant Horace's Eft. xvi. Ii viij, 

A leminge lampe of light, xfixx Cotgr., Radieux, radiant, 
shining . . learning, full of beams. 17.. folly Goshawk 
xxxiii. in Child Ballads (1886) II. 361/2 With lily-white 
cheeks, and lemin een. 1839 Bah.isy Eestus vi. (1848) 60 
Like a shipwrecked stranger in a lighthouse, I have looked 
down upon the utter side Of such thoughts from the leeming 
room of reason. 

t Lean, sbf Obs. Forms: 1 16 an, 2-3 lean, 
lan, 3 las 11, len, lyen. [OE. lean str. neut. = 
OFris. Idn, OS., OHG., MHG. Ibn (Du. loon, 
mod.G. lohn masc.), ON. lann neut. pi. (Sw. Ion, 
Da. l0n\ Goth, lann neut. OTeut. *laun-. The 
root lau- is referred to the same source as OSlav. 
lovti capture, booty, L. lu-crum gain, Gr. ttiru-A.au- 
eiv to enjoy.] Reward, recompense. 

Beowulf 1021 (Gr.) Scores to leaiie, c 1000 Ays. Gosp. 
Matt. xix. 29 Be hundfealdon he onfelip lean & hixsfS ece 
lif. a xaoo Moral Ode 64 per me seal . . Jeuen us ure 
swinkes lan [12. . in 0 . E. Misc. 60 lean ; a 1300 in E. E. P. 
24 lyen] efter ure erninge. c 1200 Or min 1518 Jiff pu shatw- 
esst hemm whatt lam Iss jarrkedd lienim inn heoffne. 
c 1203 Lay. 16691 Nu pu scab fon pat ten pset pu for-ferdest 
Jerusalem. <1x250 Prop. AElfred 407 in O.E. Misc., pe 
mon pat her wel dep he cumeP par lie lyen fop. ct 230 Gett. 
ty Ex. 2838 Pharaun - - Was dead and hadde is werkes len. 
Lean, sbP : see after Lean a. 

Lean (lih), sbS [f. Lean v.] 

1 . The act or condition of leaning ; inclination. 
On the lean : inclining, sloping. 

1776 G. Semple Building in ULiler 73 Pre-sure from 
either Side, would give them all a lean to the opposite Side. 
1830 P. Cunningham Handbk. I.ond. p. xxxvii/i Leaden 
coffins piled thirty-feet high, and all on the lean from their 
own immense weight. 1831 f ml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. it. 
647 The corn has a decided lean in one direction. 1890 
Clark Russell Ocean Trag. I. v. 106 The rounds of her 
canvas whitened into marble hardness with the yearn and 
lean of the distended cloths, 
f 2 . concr. Something to lean on ; a support. 

1610 He alky tr. Fives’ St. Aug. Citie of God Ded. A, 
How holy . . a man, w'hat a light, what a leane to the Chris- 
tian common-wealth [L. guale specimen columeuque reip. 
Christian<e\, on whom onely it rested for many rites. 

Lean (lm), a. and sb . - Forms: 1 hla?ue, 2-6 
lens, 3 leene, 3, 6-7 leane, 4 Kent, hlene, Sc. 
leine, leyne, 5 leetiie, 5-6 Sc. and north, leyn, 
6- lean. [OE. Illume OTeut. type *hlainjo~, 
perh. repr. a pre-Teut. */jloinio- } related by ablaut 
to Lith. klynas scrap, fragment, Lettish kleins 
feeble. (If so, the word is not related to Lean 
the pre-Teut. initial of which is k, not /.)] 

1 . Wanting in flesh ; not plump or fat; thin. 
Also said t of the flesh, and of a person’s condi- 
tion, growth, appearance, etc. 

c 1000 AJlfric Gen. xli. 3 05 re seofon oxan .. pa wteron 
fule and swiSe hlsene. £1175 Lamb. Horn, 37 pu scalt ., 
festen swa pet pin licome beo pe lenre. c 1203 Lay. 1944s 
No durste Iter biteuen na p:e uatte no le tene. <1x223 
Ancr. R. xx8 Pellican is a leane firne!. <1x290 S. Eng: Leg, 


I. 66/433 His lene bones he wotde drawe ajein pe harde 
grounde. 1340 Aye/tb, 33 pou sselt ueste al huet pou art 
bleche and Ihene, X377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 83 So loked he 
with lene chekes lowrynge foule. c 1460 Towneiey Myst. 
ii. X12 My wynnyngis ar hot meyn, No wonder if that 1 he 
leyn. 1513 Douglas Hi nets xn. iv. 159 Wyth chekis walxin 
leyn. x6ox Shahs, fut. C. 1. ii. 194 Yond Cassius has a 
leane and hungry looke, He tlunkes too much. 1774 
Goliism. Nat. Hist. (1776.1 III. 131 Their heads are small 
and lean, their ears little. 1784 Cowter Tiroc. 656 The 
mere school-boy’s lean and tardy growth. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chnz. liv, She had a lean lank body. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xii. III. 233 Nine horses were still alive. .They 
were so lean that little meat was likely to be found upon 
them. 1883 Mattclt. Exam. 17 Mar. 3/2 The beet-growers 
find a profitable trade in fatting lean stock brought into the 
cou ntry. 

b. with personificat'ons. 

1391 Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. ii. xi My three attendants, 
Leane Famine, quartering Steele, and climbing Fire. 1634 
Milton Counts yog Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 
1835^ Lytton Rienzi 1. viii, Lean fears and hollow-eyed 
suspicions are the comrades of a hated power. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop lxv, The great manufacturing town reeking 
with lean misery and hungry wretchedness. 

C. Proverbinl phrases. 

_ c 1386 Chaucer C. T. Prol. 287 And leene was his hors as 
is a rake. X588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 26 Fat paunches haue 
leane pates. x6xx Cotgr,, s. v. Maigre, Maigres comme 
pics , as leane as Rakes ■ we say), a 173a Gay New Song on 
New Shinties Songs, etc. 1784 II. 115 Lean as a rake with 
sighs and care. 

d. transf. 

1578 Lyth Dodnens m. Ixix. 410 Trichomanes .. hath the 
stalkes of Iris leaves very small and leane. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. 11. iii. 94 The Trees, though Sommer, yet forlorne 
and leane. xsg6 — Merck. V. 11. vi. 19 With oner-wither'd 
ribs and ragged sailes, Leane, rent, and begger'd by the 
strumpet winde. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe 1. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. 111. 7 Theis two strange hungry knights [will] make 
the leanest trenchers that ever I waited on. 1693 C. Dr yd in 
in Dridt-n's Juvenal vii. (1697) 169 The lean Statue of a 
starv’d Renown. 1772 T. Simrson Vermin- Killer xS The 
ears of the corn will he withered and lean. 1871 Rossetti 
Poems, Even so iii, The sea . . Where the lean black craft 
Seem well-nigh stagnated. 

e. Shipbuilding. Clean a. 10 b; ‘sharp’: 
opposed to bluff. 

1769 Fa 1 con er Diet. Marine (1780) G 3, The former of 
these is called by seamen a lean , and the latter a bluff 
how. 1874 Thkarle Naval Arc hit. 17 The lean or acute 
portions of the how and stern of the ship between the ex- 
tremities and the line of the inside of the timbers. 

2 .fig. Poor or meagre in quantity or quality; 
slight, mean. Somewhat arch. Of diet : Poor, 
innutritious. Of employment, (colloij.) : Unremune- 
rative. 

CX325 Poem times Edw. //(Percy) xliii, He wild .. gyf 
the god man to drink Lene broth that is nowjt, c 1400 
Pride of Life (Brandi 1898,’ 39s ping .. yat pou art letiust 
man . .& euirmor hau pout opon pi dredful ending, a 1420 
Hocci.eve Let. Cupid 407 Her lieped vertu hath swich 
excellence That al to lene is mantles facultee To declare it. 
1581 Mui.caster Positions xli. (1887) 250 'The liuings in 
colledges be now to to leane. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 

•«(/.». 56 1 As for that consolation [against death], .it is very 
leane if there he no other. 1601 Shaks. Twel.N. m. iv. 378 
Out of my leane and low ability lie lend you something. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 123 Their lean and flashy songs Grate on 
their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw. 1744-50 W. Ellis 
Mod. H nsbaintm. II. 3 That would .. cause the Farmer a 
lean crop, instead of a fat one, as the usual terms are. 1784 
Cowpkr Task vt. 905 With lean performance ape the work of 
love. X850 Prescott Peru 1 1 . 316 Their miserable carcases 
furnished a lean banquet for the famishing travellers. *875 
Sussex Gloss., s.v., ‘Ah sir ! stone-breaktng’s a lean job for 
those that ain’t used to it.’ 1890 F. M. Cit A wtqrd Cigarettc- 
vtaker's Rom. iv, A11 exceedingly lean diet. 

3 . Of flesh: Containing little or no fat (as dis- 
tinguished from muscular tissue). 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 28 Take lene Porke, and boyle it. 
1496 Fysskyngc m. angle (1S83) 33 Lene llesshe of the liepis 
of a cony or of a catte. 1744 Armstrong A rt Pres. Health 
11. (1797) 25 Clnise leaner viands. 1747 Mrs. Glassis Cookery 
iv. 59 Then cut the lean Meat off the Legs into Dice. _x837 
M. Donovan Dorn. Earn. I I. 6x The flerii of monkeys is so 
lean and dry, that [etc.]. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 244 If lie 
will. Jive chiefly on lean meat.. and drink water. 

4 . Wanting in rich elements or qualities. Said, 
e. g. of soils, limestone, mortar, + water, etc. Now 
somewhat rare. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv ii. ( Machor ) 987 He..gert teill 
a mekill feild of land . . It was leyne & dry. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Hush, v. 6 Hit dongeth londes lene, & heestes lorn flor 
lene hit fedeth vp. *523 Fitzhekb. Husb. § 20 Hawdod., 
groweth comonly in ryevpon leane grounde. a 1592 Greene 
fas, IV, v. i. Lands are leane where riuers do not runne. 
1683 Trvon Way to Healthy \. (1697) 104 Such Springs, .are 
of a lean Saturnine Quality. 1684 T. Burnet Theory 
Earth 1. v. 55 Seeing there are two chief kinds of Terres- 
trial liquors, those that are fat, oily, and light; and those 
that are lean and more Earthy, like common Water. 1686 
Plot Staffordsh. 356 Esteemed but a lean hard water. 
1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 11, 293 The coarse lean Gravel, 
on the Mountain sides, Scarce dewy Bev’rage for the Bees 
provides. 1703 Moxon Mech. Ex ere. 241 Lime., made of 
greasy clammy Stone, is stronger than that made of lean 
poor Stone. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 49/1 For sntall 
Stones, a thick lean Mortar is best. 178* Cow per Truth 
364 As leanest land supplies the richest wine. <21817 
T. Dwight Trav. New Eng, etc. (1821) II. 358 We rode 
through a country rough, lean, and solitary. 1899 H. Sur- 
CLiFt-E By Moor ty Fell i. 4 Above the houses a few lean 
fields slope up to the heather-line. 

5 . Scantily furnished, ill provided. + Also, scant 
of, wanting in. 
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LEAN. 



OS. hlinSn (MDu. linen, Du. leuneri), OMG, 
(h')linen (MHG. linen , lenen , mod.G. le linen, 
whence Da. Imie refl.), f. Teut. root *hlt- (ablaut- 
var. of *hlai - : see Ladder) :~ 0 Aryan *ktt- repre- 
sented in Or. k\i/hi£ ladder, L. clivus declivity, 
etc., Skr. p-i to lean ; the formation of the Teut, 
vb., with n suffix orig. belonging to the pres.-stem, 
is paralleled in Gr. teKivetv to make to slope, L, in- 
dinars to Incline. 


a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 32 My saule, j»at Is lene of 
couauis & riches. 1552 T. Barnabe in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. n. II. 200 The cuntry of Kent, .is verye lene of men by 
the see syde, 1596 Shams, i Hen. IV , 1. ii. 82 Yea, for 
obtaining of suites, whereof the Hangman hath no leane 
Wardrobe. 1623 St. Papers Col. 1622-4. 183 Cash is very 
lene. 1652 Wadsworth tr. Sandovals Civil Wars Sp.6g 
Leaving the Countrie lean, poor, and dismantled of all it’s 
fruits and wealth. 1634 tr. Martini's Conq. China 69 That 
Province which used to be most plentifull, was lean in Corn. 
2677 Yarranton Eng. Itnprov. 28 Scotland is a thin and 
lean Kingdom, and wanting in these things. 1784 Cowper 
Task 11. 6x5 Dress drains our cellar dry, And keeps our 
larder lean. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. iv. 37 My purse 
is lean, so rarely comes an obolus. 

b. Of seasons, etc. : Characterized by scarcity, 
1670 Dryden 1st Pt. Conq. Granada t. i (1672) 5 Lean 
times and foreign Warrs should minds unite. 1890 Spectator 
S Apr., Sir J. Lubbock . . evidently believes that the cycle 
of lean years has fairly passed. 

6 . Printing. In various uses. (See quots.) 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 7 Lean strokes are the narrow 
strokes in a Letter, as the Left Hand stroke in Letter A, and 
the Right Hand stroke in V, are Lean. 1683 — Meek. 
Exerc ., Printing 369 Beat Lean , is to Take but little lock, 
and often : all Small Letter must be Beaten Learn Ibid. 383 
Lean Ashes , Founders call their Ashes Lean, if they are 
Light; because then they have little Mettle in them. Lean- 
Pace, a Letter whose stems and other Stroaks have not their 
full width. 1841 W. Savage Diet. Printing, Lean Face .. 
As now understood, a letter of slender proportions compared 
to its height, [Cf. lean-faced in 7.] 1871 Amer. Eucycl. 
Printing ied. Ringwalt), Lean work, the opposite of fat 
work— that is, poor unprofitable work. 

7 . Comb, chiefly parasynthetic, as lean-chapt , 
-1 cheeked , - eared , -faced, fleshed, - horned. , -jawed , 
-looked. - looking , -minded, -necked, -ribbed, - sou-led , 
-visaged, wilted adjs. ; f lean-kiudad a., belong- 
ing to the lean kind. 

i6zt Quarles Argalus P. (1678) 25 From whom, What 
"lean-chapt Fury did I snatch thee from ? 1812 W. Tennant 
AnsterF, u. lii, *Lean-cheek’d tetchy critics. 1602 2nd Pt. 
Return fr. Parnass. v. iv. 2232 His long ‘ leane eavdlugges. 
1590 Shams. Com. Err. v. i. 237 A hungry "lean fac’d Vil- 
laine. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl. Lean-faced Among printers, 
applied to letters which have not their full breadth. 153s 
Coverdale Gen. xli. 3 Other seuen kyne . . which were eued 
fauoured and ''leane fleshed. 1648 Herrick Hesfier., Part- 
ing Verses to Wife) 1869) i88Not many full-fac’t moons shall 
waine, 'Lean-horn’d, before [etc.]. 1678 Dryden & Lee 
Oedipus iv. i, "Lean-jawed famine. 1601 J. Harrington Let. 
in Nugx Antiq. (1779] II. 64 Many "lean kinded beastes 
and some not unhorned. 1593 Shams. Rich. IT, 11. iv. 11 
And "Ieane-look'd Prophets whisper fearefttll change. 1748 
W. Hamilton Ode to Fancy, In Merits lean look'd form 
t' appear. 17x3 Rowe Jane Shore 1. ii. 9 "Lean-looking 
sallow Care. 1866 C 'RLVLE Retain. 1. 82 A "lean-minded 
controversial spirit. 1608 Armin Nest Nina. 33 The "leane- 
neckt crane, who had the fat f,xe to dinner. 1x1845 Hood 
Lamia vii. 82 "Lean-ribbed tigers. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 
ni. i,_ Poor ‘ lean-soul’d rogues. 1686 Load. Gaz. No. 215 1/4 
He is pretty tall, black hair, "lean-visag’d. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, u. i, irq A lunatike "leane-witted foole, 

B. sb. 

1 . The lean part of anything ; lean meat, 

C1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 121 [T]ake a peece of 
salt beof, pe lene, & noon of he fat. 1598 Epulario C ij b, 
Take the leane of a legge of Veale. x6.. in Wood's Life 
( 0 . H S.) II. 6 note, Some fat to my leane, John Haywood, 
I say some fat to my leane. 1670 Ray Prov. 211 Jack Sprat 
he loved no fat, and his wife she lov’d no lean : And yet 
betwixt them b.th, they lick’t the platters clean. 1771 
Goldsm. Haunch of Venison 4 The fat was so white and the 
lean was so ruddy. 1774 — Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 210 The 
lean, which they boil, is, in his opinion not inferior to beef. 
1848 Chambers' Inform. People 1 . 730/1 The lean of bacon 
is rendered more difficult of digestion by the same process, 
b. The flesh adhering to the blubber of a whale. 
1887 [see Lean ».*], 1888 W. T. Brannt A nitti, Veg. 
Fats t'f Oils 297 Any flesh, termed lean or fat lean, that 
may adhere to the horse pieces is cut off. 

2 . Printing, fa. A thin part or stroke of a 
letter, b. ‘ Among printers, ill-paid work’ (Ogilvie, 
1882). Cf. Fat sb. 5 b. 

X683 Moron Mech. Exerc., Printing'll. 92 V. Dijcks Pearl 
Dutch Letters.. bear such true proportion ,, for the Thick- 
ness, Shape, Fats and Leans, as if with Compasses he could 
have measur’d.. every particular Member. 

Lean (lm), vX Pa. t. and pa. pple. leaned 
( 1 /nd), leant (lent). Forms: 1 hleonian, hlinian, 
Nor thumb, (h)lin-, (h.)lionisa, 3 lilonert, laanen, 
leouien, 2-6 lene, 4 leone, leny(e, len, 4-5 
ly.ee, 5 leone, le(y )nyn, 5-7 Sc. and north. lein(e, 
leynfe, 6-7 leane, 6 -Dan. Pa. t. a. 1 hleonede, 
hlinode, Norlfmmb. hlionade, -ede, 3 lende, 
2-4 laned(e, 4 leonede, lynede, 4-6 Sc. lenyt, 
-it, 6-7 A. leynit, 6- leaned. 0, 5 lente, 5-7 
lente, 8 Sc. leint, 8- leant. Pa. pple. 1 Nor th- 
umb. sehlionad, 3-4lensd ; from 14th c. onwards 
as in pa. t. [ME. lenen OE. hleonian, hlinian, 
correspond ini? to OFris. lena (cf. hlenbcd sick-bedV 


OE. had a causative Jtldnan to make to lean (occurring 
only once as simple vb. and once in each of the compounds 
■up-dhleenan and bihlxnau), corresponding to MDu, leinen, 
OHG. hleinen (MHG. leinen) :-WGer. *hlainjan. If this 
verb survived into ME., it would assume the form lenen, 
thus coalescing with hleonian. Whether the mod. vb, 
actually descends from both the OIL vbs. is doubtful, but 
in view of the rave occurrence of hlxnan in OE. it seems 
more probable that only hleonian has come down; the 
development of transitive senses presents no difficulty.] 

1 . intr. To recline, lie down, rest. Obs. exc. Sc. 
in reflexive construction, t Formerly conjugated, 
with the verb to be. 

C950 Liitdisf. Gosp. Mark ii. 15 Monixjo btersunigo & 
synnfullo astgeadre linigiendo weron miS Sone. hadende, 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 23 An btera leorning-cnihta 
hlinode on b*s hselendes bearme. c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 
39 De unwreste herde hloneS and slep': 3 . 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A. ix. 56 Vnder a lynde, vppon a launde leonede I a stounde. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. I Cristofore) 228 & scantly lenyt 
don he was, Qnhen )>e woyce on hym can cry. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 179 Lenynge on myn elbowe and 
my syde. c 1430 Merlin 168 He . . yede towarde the loges 
where as the thre kynges were lenynge. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans F vij b, An haare in her forme shulderyng or leen- 
yng. 1303 Dunbar 'Thistle 4 Rose 100 This lady..leit him 
listly lene vpone hir kne. 1313 Douglas Mtieis vm. Prol. 

2 As I lenyt in a ley in Lent this last nycht. 1693 Dryden 
Ovids Met. 1. 1012 She laid her down ; and leaning on her 
knees, Invok’d the cause of all her miseries. 1721 Ramsay 
Yng, Laird <$• Eciinb. Katy Hi, Now and then we’ll lean, 
Anil sport upo’ the velvet fog. 1724 Vision iii, I leint me 
down to weip. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xvi. 114 
She ‘ lean’t her doon ’. 

f b. Phr. To lean beside the (or one's) cushion : 
to miss the point, be beside the mark, (Cf. Cushion 
sb. 10 b.) 

1376 Fleming Pannpl. Epist, 30 But this your consider- 
ation and purpose, (except I leane beside my cushing,) hath 
in it a certaine measure and meaning. Ibid. Epit. Bjb, 
Thou leanest beside the cushing : for the epistle which thou 
meanest.. is a president of an epistle Dehortatorie, and not 
an example of an epistle disuasorie, 

f e. Of things : To lie or rest on a surface. Obs. 
a 1000 Phoenix 25 (Gr.) Ne par hleonaft 00 unsmebes wiht. 
x66x Boyle Examen iv. (1682) 28 A small drop, of water or 
Quicksilver, .when it leans upon a dry or greasie plain. 

2 . To incline the body against an object for 
support ; to support oneself on, against something; 
f formerly also const, to, till , up (=• upon), by. 
To lean off something (colloq. in impeiative): to 
cease to lean on. + To lean on the cushion (fig.) : 
? to assume the attitude or position of a preacher. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1610 He. .sa^ . . A leddre stonden..And 
< 5 e iouerd Sor uppe a-buuen Lened 3 oron. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 6329 King edmond . . lenede vp is sseld. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdon "(Rollsi III. 309 A staf for to lyne too. c 1450 tr. De 
Imitatione 11. vii. 47 Truste not ner leene not upon a windy 
rede, c 1489 Caxton Bltinchardyn xli. 153 She was lenyng 
vpon her wyndowe. 1330 Palsgr. 606/1, I leaned with my 
baeke against an oke to rest me. a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon 
xiv. 38 There was lenynge in wyndows ladys & damesels a 
grete nombre. 1607 Topsei.l Fottr-f. Beasts (16581 167 Elks 
. . who. .sleep by leaning unto trees like Elephants, a 1628 
F. Grevil Five Yrs. K. James (1643) 62 [Somerset] thought 
it no matter to leane on the Cushion in publique to check 
some of the Nobility ; and amongst the rest to make a flat 
Breach with my Lord of Canterbury. 1671 Milton Samson 
1632 To let him lean a while With both his arms on those 
two massie Pillars, c 1710 Prior Cupid in Ambush 2 Upon 
his arm, to let his mistress lean. 1727-46 Thomson Sum- 
mer 721 Mid the central depth of blackening woods.. Leans 
the huge elephant. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 248 
They have hard stiff tails, to lean upon when climbing. 
1829 Marryat F. Mildmay ii, Lean off that gun. 1837 
Dickens Pick w. vii, Let me lean on your arm. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola xx, He . . leaned against the wall. 1883 
R. W. Dixon Mauo iv. iii. 147 And ever on him leaned 
she lovingly, Staying on him her body's tender weight, 
b. with Tell. pron. 

c 1220 Bestiary 634 A tre he seke 3 . . andleneiS him trost![i]ke 
5 er-bi. a 1225 A ncr. 11 . 252 (MS. T.) ?if hetani weries, euchan 
leones him to o 3 er. a 1300 Cursor M. 1241 He lened him 
ban a-pon his hak. Ibid. 7805, I ,.fand Saul him lenand on 
his sper. c 1470 Henry H'allace vii. 67 Syne to the grece 
he lenyt him sobyrly. 1323 Skelton Carl. Laurel 17 , 1 lent 
me to a stumpe Of an oke. 1397 Montgomerie Cherrie 
S lae 7, 1 lay and leynit me to ane bus To heir the birdis beir. 
e. transf. Of inanimate objects, 
c 1400 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 161 pese .vij. boonys ben ioyned 
togidere in bis maner bat euery leenep vpon obir. c 1423 
Seven Sag. (P.) 2895 He wolde a toure rare Lenand to 
the mykyl toure. 1611 Bible Hum. xxi. 15 At the streanie 
of the brookes that .. lieth [tnarg. Heb. Ieaneth] vpon the 
border of Moab. 1624 Wotton Archil. 1. 46 That the 
Columnes may bee allowed somewhat aboue their ordinary 
length, because they leane vnto so good Supporters. 1764 
Goldsm. Iras'. 284 Where the broad ocean leans against 
the land. 1887 Ruskin J'rsetcrita II. 423 A burn.. with 
a ledge or two of sandstone to drip over, or lean against 
in pools. 

d. . Mil. To lean upon : to be close up to some- 
thing serving as a protection. 

1813 Examiner 7 June 354/2 The right of the enemy 
leaned upon fortified rising points. 1838 Thirlwai.l Greece 
IV. xxxhi. 303 Cleai chus commanded the right wing, which 
leaned upon the river. 

e. To. press upon ; to lay emphasis upon 

1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 1. s.v. Horse, A. horse that 

Ieaneth too bard on his bit. 1738 Ann, Reg. 22 The winter 
would lean heavier on the besiegers. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 393 [The nickname] sounded awful enough when they 
leaned heavily on the first syllable. 

3 . fig. f To trust to for support (obs.) ; to rely or 
depend on or upon. Also refl. 


a 1225 Ancr. R. 142 Heo owun to beon of so holi Hue bet 
al holi chirche .. leonie & wreoSie upon ham. a 1340 Ham. 
pole Psalter xxii. 5 pi stalworth help bat i len me till. 
c 1430 tr. De Imitatione in. Ii. 123 Wherfore in euery iuge. 
ment recourse owib to be had to me, & not to leyne to 
propre arbitrament. 1526 Pilgr. Per/'. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, 
He sholde not lene to moche to his natural reason. 1577 
Harrison England Pref. (1877) t. p. cix, As one leaning al- 
togither vnto memorie. 1352 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 2 H, 
A simple or single Obligation E that which Ieaneth upon 
right onely. x6xi Bible Prov. iii. 5 Trust in the Lord .. 
and leane not vnto thine owne vnderstanding. 1621 Gude 
4- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) App. 235 Confes thy synnis .. Vnto 
thy God .. And till him leyne for etier mair. 1697 tr. Bur- 
gersdicius' Logic 11. viii. 31 The necessity of consecution, 
which we call’d the soul of syllogism, leans upon certain 
foundations and rules. 1736 Bolingbroke Study 4 Use 
Hist. v. (1752) 1 . 182 Christianity may lean on the civil and 
ecclesiastical power. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 148 
While Clarendon was trying to lean on Rochester, Rochester 
was unable longer to support himself. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) Ill.xi. 55 It was on the tried friendship 
of that true man of God that Harold chose to lean. 1884 
. Daily News 11 Feb. 5/5 He could lean neither on the terri- 
tory traversed nor on Khartoum for his supplies. 

4 . To bend or incline in a particular direction 
(usually indicated by an adv. or advb. pbr.). 
Const, from , over, towards ; also with advs. back, 
out, + up. (Also in passive in the same sense.) 

Beowulf 1415 (Gr.) Ob b ;£t he..fyr^enbeamas ofer harne 
stan hleonian funde. a 1400-50 Alexander 1708 As he 
lenytt & lokett on hys feme, c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
579 Oute of the bed gan she lene. c 1470 Golagros 4- Gam. 
1112 He lenyt vp in the place. 1530 Palsgr. 461/2 , 1 bowe or 
leane out, as a clyffe of a hyll or a thynge that hangeth out- 
warde. c 1390 M arlowe Faust. (1604) D 1 b, Over the which 
foure stately bridges leane. 1700 Dryden Pal. 4 - Arc. in. 
442 The gods came downward to behold the wars, Sharp’ning 
their sights, and leaning from their stars. 1715-20 Pope 
Iliad xi. 60 They. . leaning from the clouds, expect the war. 
1818 Leigh N. Piet. Land. 303 The houses on each side [of 
London Bridge] overhung and leaned in a most terrific 
manner. 1821 Keats Isabella 23 He leant into the sun- 
rise, o’er the balustrade, a 1839 L. E. Landon Poems 11844) 
II. 17 The spent stag on the grass is laid ; And over him 
is leant a maid, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xii. 89 A cone of 
ice forty feet high leaned quite over our track. 1883 F. M. 
Crawford Dr. Claudius i, He leaned back in his.. chair. 
fig. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. of Rom. I. xvi. 69 A Knight 
. . who . . so furiously bestirred himself, that he made the 
advantage lean to that side. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 164 
Ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side. 

t>. To move or be situated obliquely ; to incline ; 
to swerve (aside) ; U. S. to ‘ make tracks 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxvi. (1495) 149 The 
sbarpe ende of the herte lenyth inwarde to the breste. 
a 1400-so A le.xa.nder 5069 Qua list bis lymit ouir-lende,lene 
to pe left hand. 1546 J Heywood Prov. (1867) 47 Ye leane 
to the wrong shore. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
I. 287 Filaments 4, upright, 2 leaning to the same side. 1841 
Catun N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. xiii. 98 Wraps his robe 
around him' and ‘ leans ’ as fast as possible for home. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. Isl. iv. xvi, The gigs had leaned to their 
right. 1894 Pi Pinkerton Adriatica , Sulla Rocca, Asolo, 
It [my love] may not lean Aside, nor choose between Her 
own and lesser beauty. 

5 . To incline or tend towards, to some quality or 
condition. Also, to have a tendency favourable to. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP. R. iv. xi. (1495) 95 The colour of 
malencoly humour lynyth towarde blackenes. 1338 Starkey 
England 1. iv. 121 Hyt [the sentence] leynyth to equyte 
and consyence. 1734 Pope Ess. Man tv. 40 There’s not 
a blessing Individuals find. But some way leans and 
hearkens to the kind, 1771 Junius Lett. lix. 306 The form 
of the constitution leans rather more than enough to the 
popular branch. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, i. (1862) 
6 The Government leans towards Democracy. 1835 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. xv. 111 . 549 His political opinions 
leaned towards Toryism. 

6. To incline or tend in thought, affection, or 
conduct; to be somewhat partial or favourable; 
to be inclined or disposed to or towards, f Also, 
to have an inclination or desire after, 

1330 Palsgr. 396 He Ieaneth to moche to the orthographye 
of the latyne tonge. 1537 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. vi. 24 Or 
els he shal leane to the one, and despise the other. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. xo6 When you perceived the will 
of your . . friend leaning another way. 1396 Spenser State 
Irel. Wks. (Globe) 613/1 They . . delight rather to leane to 
theyr old customes and Brehoon lawes, X604 E. G[kimstone] 
D'A costa's Hist. Indies ill. iii. 124 Aristotle leanes to the 
contrary opinion. 1603 Verstegan Dec. Intell. i. (r6z8) 14 
Such great men or commanders as some might leane vnto 
and follow. 1666 Bunyan Grace Abound. §289, I found my 
spirit leaned most after awakening and converting work. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended i. 93 Thales .. might lean 
a little to the opinion of former Astronomers. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. v. I. 585 The townsmen had long leaned 
towards Presbyterian divinity and Whig politics, x868 
Gladstone Jhv. Mundi v. 1x869) 140, l lean to another 
explanation of the name. 

b. To lean against : to be unfavourable to, not 
to countenance. Chiefly legal. 

1804 Castlereagh in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 258 The 
latter . . leant to Tippoo and against us. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 490 Which snowed how strongly the 
Court had leaned against survivorship. 1826 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1859) II. 1x7/1 If it be true, that Judges in cases of 
high treason are more liable to be influenced by the Crown, 
and to lean against the prisoner. 1884 Sir C. S. C. Bowen 
in Law Times Rep. I. 312/1 The courts lean against this 
interpretation. 

t c. To defer to an opinion. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England u. iii. xqp But I wold Wee schold in 
our reame gyue so much to hys [i.e. the Pope’s! authoryte, 
leynyng therto as to the J ugement of God. 1339 W. Cunino- 
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ham Cosmogr. Glasse 12, I wyll omytte it : and leane to th' 
authoritie of the famous king, and grave Philosopher Al- 
phonsus. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. i. i. 78 ’Twere good, You 
leaii'd vnto his Sentence, with what patience Your wise- 
dorne may informe you. 

7 . Transitive (causal) uses. a. To cause to lean 
or rest, to prop (against, etc.). Const, as in 2. 

13.. Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. 614/82 Bot Godes 
sone . . His hed nou leonep on homes tynde. <71470 Henrv 
Wallace xt. 573 His bow and suerd he lenyt till a tre. 1335 
Coverdale Amos v. 19 He . . leeneth his honde vpon the 
wall. 1391 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, n. v. 43 Leane thine aged 
Back against mine Arme. 1611 — Wint. T. 1. ii. 283, Is 
whispering nothing? Is leaning Cheeke to Cheeke? x68o 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 212 Clasping the Blade of it in your 
Left Hand, lean it stedcly upon the Rest. 1697 Dryden 
AEneid x. 1188 His fainting Limbs against an Oak he leant. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolfiho vi, He leaned his 
head on her shoulder. 1797-1809 Coleridge Three Graves 
rv. xviii, She tried to smiie, and on his arm Mournfully 
leaned her head. 1813 Byron Ch. Har. n. lii, The little 
shepherd, .Doth lean his boyish form along the rock. 184a 
Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 213 Let him .. lean a ladder on 
the shaft. 

fig. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars ill. Ixxx, Whereon their 
low deiected state to leane. 

b. To cause to bend or incline. 

*423 J as. I Kiugis Q. xlii, In my hede I drewe ryght 
hastily, And eft-sones I lent It forth ageyne. 1631 A. Craige 
Pilgrime <5- H. 5 As I lent to my Lug, this well I heard, 
1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing xx ii. ir 4 If his Lines 
were Hard Justified, he cannot perhaps with the first lean- 
ing the Letters back get them clear out of the Stick. 1727 
Boyer Eng.-Fr. Diet, s.v., To lean one's Head back- 
ward, pencher le tete en arriere, 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Lady Geraldine's C. i, 1 would lean my spirit o'er you. 
1887 Bowf,n Virg. AEueid 11. 303, I . . lean mine ear to the 
sounds of the air. 

t Lean, w 2 Ohs. In i hlsenian, 3 leanen, $ 
lenon, lenyn. [OE. hlxnian , f. hlmne Lean a.] 
a. intr. To become lean. b. trans. To make lean. 

<1897 K. /Elfred Gregory’s Past. xiv. 87 Ne bi<5 hit Sonne 
nohtes wan buton forliEefdnesse anre, 5set he his lichoman 
sueuce & hlasnige. Ibid, xliii. 313 Donne Sonne 3ast fliesc 
hlasnaS. c 1230 Mali Meid. 35 pi rudi neb schal leanen & 
as gres grenen. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. Table Contents 
4 Cap. viii of fastnynge a lene lyme, and to lenen a fat 
lyme. c 1440 Protup. Parv, 296/2 Lenyn, or make lene, 
inacero. 1430-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 2 Of thing that leneth 
the body. 1616 T. Adams Dis. 0/ Soul 23 The spirituall 
[dropsy] . . though it leanes the carkasse, lards the conscience. 

Lean (lfu), vP Whaling, [f. Lean a. and sbfi] 
trans. To cut away the ‘lean’ adhering to the 
blubber of a whale. Hence Learning vbl, sb., 
also with up. 

1887 J. T. Brown in Fish. <?• Fish. Indnstr. U.S. V. Hist, 
<5- Met/t. II. 278 The pieces of flesh and muscles or ‘lean’., 
are removed .. with sharp knives. . .This process is called 
‘ leaning Ibid. 281 To sever the muscles or pieces of flesh 
that persist in binding the fat to the body. . . The . . process 
is called .. ‘leaning up'. Ibid. 282 The mate remains and 
4 leans ’ the blubber from the carcass. 

Lean(e, obs. form of Lain v., to conceal. 
Leaner (Irnar). [f. Lean v. I + -er LJ One 
who leans, inclines, or reclines. 

a 1536 Tindale in Marbeck Bk. of Notes (1581) 306 To 
heare tlie law onelie & to be a professour therof and a leaner 
vnto it. 1631 R. H. Arraignnt. Whole Creature i. 11 
A staffe of Reedes, that deceives the leaners trust. 1646 
Gwi.e Cases Consc. 3 Whereas our late leaners and linge;ers 
after such a kinde of sect, could be content to deny all these. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 11. 56 Strong enough to 
bear Such leaners on my shoulder. 

Leaning (Id nit)), vbl. sb. [f. Lean vJ +• -inc 1 .] 

1 . The action of Lean v. 1 ; inclination; reclining. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 46 pa forman hlininga [Vulg. 

primos disentitles ]. c 1440 Promf, Parv. 295/1 Le yjnynge, 
appodiacio. 1330 Palsgr. 238/2 Leaning to, adhesion. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 5 According to the leaning of 
the Chaps of your Vice. 1712 Budgell Sped . No. 277 1 17 
The various Leanings and Bendings of the Head. 1830 
Hkrschel Stud. Nat. Phil 241 If the bricks .. had all 
a certain leaning or bias in one direction out of the perpen- 
dicular. 1883 (jtilmour Mongols xxvii. 321 Inexplicable 
leanings and movements were seen about the shoulders. 

b. Something to lean upon ; j spec. the flat hori- 
zontal surface formed by the thickness of the wall 
on the inner and lower Side of a window. 

c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 894 Lenyng appuis. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 20 Persons, who. .affect low leanings, 
to make use either to sit on.. or to shew themselves.. to 
passengers. 

2 . fig. Inclination, bias ; tendency, ‘penchant’. 

1587 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. 150 [An ‘ Italianate ' 

Englishman says :] He is a foole that, .will come in trouble 
for constant leaning to anie [religion]. 1793 Burke Th. 
on Scarcity Wks, VII. 417 To these, great politicians may 
give a leaning, but they cannot give a law, 1838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. IV. tv. ii, 37 The Utter was as little suspected 
of an heterodox leaning as Petavius himself. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. I. 231 The king was suspected by many of 
a leaning towards Rome. 1871 Smii.f.s Charac , x, 31876) 
290 Frederick the Great . . manifested his strong French 
leanings in his choice of books. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. (=‘for leaning upon or 
against for rest or support’), as leaning-board, 
-carpet, -chair, -cushion, -place, -post, -staff, -sup- 
port-, f leaning-height, the height of the ‘lean- 
ing ’ (see 1 b spec.) of a window from the floor; 
also used adj. — next; + leaning-high a,, of a 
height to lean upon; leaning-note = Appog- 
giatura; leaning-stock, (a) a support (lit. and 
Jig.) • (b) in an organ, the ledgeon which apipe rests. 


IS33 in Bayley Tower Land. 1. (1821) p. xx, It’m a ‘‘lenyng 
borde laide in y“ same chambre wyndow, 1636 Fjnett For. 
Ambuss. 53 A “leaning Carpet laid before them, and Seats to 
sit on. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 485 “Leaning chairs, wherein 
a man or woman may gently take a nap, sitting at ease and 
repose most sweetly. 1586 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 
II. 129 In the greate chambre . . ij long “teaninge cusbins, 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 19 The “leaning height of the Win- 
dowes, ought to be three Foot and a half. 1664 Evelyn tr. 
Freart's Archil. 124 They served for Podia or posaries of 
a leaning-height for which they had a slight cornice as- 
sign’d them. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 49 As for the founda- 
tion of their building, it ought to be raised at first leaning 
hight ; and then to let it rest to settle, for if only brought . . 
a foot high above ground, it will be pusht down again, but 
being “leaning high, it will be preserved, 1811 Busby Diet. 
Mus., Appogialure or “Leaning Note. 1530 Palsgr. 238/2 
“Leanyng place, apuy. 1333 in Bayley Tauter Loud. 1. 
(1821) p. xix, A great carralf wyndow . . and lenyng places 
made new to the same. <21830 Rossf.tti Dante 4 Giro. 

I. 11874) 54 My face shows my heart's colour, verily, 
Which, fainting, seeks for any leaning-place, 1335 Cover- 
dale 2 Chron. ix. x8 It had two “leanynge postes vpon 
both the sydes of the seate. c 1440 Proutp. Parv. 295/2 
“Lefymynge staffe, calopodiutn , podium. 1332 Huloet, 
Lenynge staffe, podium. 1330 Palsgr. 238/2 “Lean- 
yng stoke, apuitxl. 1383 Golding Calvin on Dent. lvi. 
335 They will be a sure and steadie leaning stocke to 
rest vppon. 1642 Rogers Naaman 8 To worship Rimmon 
himself, and be his Masters leaning stock in that worship. 
1832 Skidfa Organ 56 Sometimes this ledge, or leaning- 
stock of the pipe, has a semi-circular cut, into which the 
pipe leans back. 1875 Ouseley Harmony xviii. 206 Afi- 
poggiaturas. .are supposed to be a kind of buttress or “lean- 
ing support to the m,te before which they are placed. 

Leaning (lfnir)), ppl. a. [f. Lean vJ + -ing 2.] 
That leans or inclines ; " 1 * inclining towards a 
person in devotion or affection. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 919/1 [Wolsey] in whome 
the king receiued such a leaning fantasie, for that he [etc.]. 
159S Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xxix, The wel-known right of 
the Earle of March alurd A leaning loue, whose cause he 
did pretend. 1697 Dryden JEneid vtu. 311 The leaning 
head hung threatening o'er the flood, and nodded to 
the left. 1793 S'meaton Edystone L. § 114 The., lean- 
ing tower of Pisa. 1835 Willis Melanie 165 Hidden by 
yon leaning tree, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xii. 89 In front of 
us was a second leaning mass. 

Leanish. (lrnij), a. rare. [f. Lean a. -f-ish.] 
Somewhat lean. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexandenx. 234 Her waxing leanish, 

. .her drooping [etc.]. 1737 Bracken P'arriery Impr. (1757) 

II. 19 The Neck . . should be leanish. 

Leanly (lrnli), adv. [f. Lean a. + -ly 2 ] In 
a lean fashion; with a lean body or form ; meagrely, 
poorly. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Maigrement, leanely. 
1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 152 It was also (though but leanly) 
represented to us by the golden state of old Jerusalem 
in the days of Solomon the King. 1827 Examiner 67/1 
Most leanly shapen. 1876 Lanier Poems, Ps. West 108 
So leanly sails the day behind the day. 

Leanness (lrnines). Also 1 hlamnes, -nys, 
4 leenes, 4-5 lenesse, 5 lennesse, leynes, 5-6 
lenenes(se, 6 leanenesse, leanes, Sc. lein- 
nes. [f. Lean a. + -ness.] The condition or 
quality of being lean ; thinness ; meagreness ; 
poverty (of land) ; barrenness ; etc. 

a xooo in Napier Glosses 192/33 Made, mid hlasnnesse. 
c 1000 HSlfric Horn. (Thorpe) I. 522 Hwast is past man be- 
sette his geSanc on nycSerlicum pingum, buton swiice modes 
hlainnys ? 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxiv. 23 ye shulen . . fade for 
leenes in 30ure wickidnessis. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
v. x. (1495) 1 16 Tomoche lenesse of the forheed and reuel- 
ynge of the skynne. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 86 If pat. . 
pe lymes ben mene bitwene fatnes & lenenes. c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 115 He pat hauys a mene 
fface, in chekys and templys, bowynge to Lennesse. 1347 
Borde Dyetary xvii. 276 The fatnes of flesslte is not so 
moche nutrytyue as the leenes of flesshe. 1362 J. Hey- 
wood Prop, <$• Epigr, (18671 104 Better all be fatte .. Than 
linger in leannesse. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. i. 112 The 
poore King Reignier, whose large style Agrees not with the 
leannesse of his purse. _ x6xx Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. x. 
(1614) 19/1 A sand .. which being spread upon the face of 
the earth, betterefh the leannesse thereof for grain. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 147 The women .. incline rather to 
corpulency than leannesse. 1862 Stanley Jew. £71.(1877) 
I. iv. 66 The sacred kine..fit symbols of the leanness or the 
fertility of future years. 1871 Mobley Carlyle in Crit. 
Misc. Ser. 1. 233 A most unlovely leanness of judgment. 
Leant, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Lean vh 
Lean-to (h"‘ntw), sb. (and a.). Also 5 lenetoo, 
7-8 leantoo, -toe, lentoo, 8 lento, 9 U.S. dial. 
leanter, linter. [f. Lean vh + To advl\ 

A. sb. ‘A building whose rafters pitch against 
or lean on to another building or against a wall’ 
(Gwilt] ; a penthouse. 

1461 in A rchieol. XXIII. 107 Emend’ unius Lenetoo juxta 
parlur’ annex'. Magn’ Aule. x6x8 R. Harris Samuel's 
Funeral To Rdr. 1 1622), Me thought it handsomer to lay all 
my stuffe vpon the foundation, then to set vp a leane-to. 

1638 in T. Lechford Note-Bk. (1885) 54 And also the_old 
house and lean-coos, yard and garden thereto belonging. 

1639 Ibid. 217 Provided that the said Brackenbury shall have 
. . liberty to make a leanto unto the end of the parlor. 1704 
Madam S. Knight Jrnl. (1865) 24 Shee conducted me to a 
parlour in a little back Lento. 1782 Phil. 7 'rans. LXXII. 
358 A wall is continued eastward., having a stable built 
against it as a lean-to. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bhs. 
(1883) I. 509 On one side of the church-tower there was a 
little penthouse, or lean-to, — merely a stone roof, about three 
or four feet high, and supported by a single pillar. x86x 
Mrs. Si owe Pettrl Qrr's I si, 10 A brown house of the 
kind that the natives call ‘lean-to’ or ‘linter’, 1884 Law 


Times Rcp._ LI. 238/2 An old lean-to facing Gower-street 
had been raised and a room erected above it. 

transf. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iv. (1894) lot 
A ledge of snow .. formed a kind of lean-to against the .. 
precipitous rock. 

B. attrib, (or adj.) Belonging to or of the nature 
of a building such as that described in A. Also, 
placed so as to lean against something. 

1649 in J. Merrill Hist. A me shay (1880) 42 A payer of 
hinges of one of y° doores & y* railes y ( lie by y“ leantoo 
side. 1666 Dedham Rec. (1894) IV. 122 The said bridge or 
foot plankesarid leane to rayles. ; 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xxi, The buildings appropriated for the prisoners were built 
with lean-to roofs on one side, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. 
1. iv, A lean-to pigsty. 1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. 
(1884) 236 They had set fire to the lean-to outhouse. 

t Lea'uy, a. Obs. Also 5 leney. [f. Lean a. 
+ -Y 1 .] Lean. 

14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 95 Take leney 
beef and cut it in thyn desks. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
July 199 They han fatte kernes, and leany knaues. 1602 
Davison Rhapsody (i6xr) 39 Thou leany ilocke that didst 
of late lament. 

Leap (Up), sb\ Forms: 1 hlfp, 3 lupe (it), 
leope, leep(e, (lip), 4-6 lepe, 6-7 leape, 6- leap. 
[OE. hlyp, Anglian Vilep str. masc. OTeut. type 
*hlaupi-z, corresponds (apart from declension) to 
OFris. (bec-)hlep, Du. loop, OHG. hlouf (MHG, 
louf, mod.Ger. lauf), ON. hlaup neut. (Da. hpb, 
Sw. lop- in compounds) ; f. root of Leap v.} 

1 . An act of leaping ; a springing from the ground 
or other standing-place ; a bound, jump, spring. 

0900 Cynewulf Crist 747 (Gr.) Swa we men sculon 
heortan sehy^dum hlypum styllan. C1230 Haii Meid. 23 
A rnuche lupe duneward. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
III. ss And forto make ]>at good he lepe ouer [>e wal at 
00 leepe. 0x400-30 Alexander 1761 pou . . maa jn lepis 
& pi laikis & quat pe liste ellis, As ratons or ru3e myse 
in a rowme chambre. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 
3436 He at a leep was at hir and hir kyste. C1450 Mer- 
lin 142 It is grete nede a man to go bak to recouer the 
better his leep. 1470-85 Malory Arthur nr. v, Theherte 
iepte a grete lepe. 1573 Ba ret A lv. L. 204 A leap or jump. 
x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 184 They spring 
away with most stupendous leaps. 1700 Wallis in Col- 
lect. (O. H. S.) I. 3x8 Mr. Bosely [was] observed, to have 
leaped, at six continued leaps, one and twenty yards, three 
quarters and some odd inches. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
223 i* 4 Those who had taken this Leap were observed never 
to relapse into that Passion. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 322 It sometimes happens, however, that they [salmon] 
want strength to make the leap. 1823 Sporting Mag. XV. 346 
Our elders took leaps, now they are all jumps. 1833 Regnl. 
Instr. Cavalry 1. 61 For the * Standing Leap ’, bring the 
horse up to the bar at an animated walk. .. For the ‘Flying 
Leap', the horse must not be hurried. 1867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L. i. 7 The spot ..from whence the Mameluke ., 
took the famous leap on horseback. 

b. transf. and fig. esp. An abrupt movement or 
change; a sudden transition. Also with an adv., 
as leap-up. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 264 De saltu lume , . . pxt Is fes 
monan hlyp for ban fe he oferhlypS senne dses- aizz g 
Ancr. R. 48 pe heorte is a ful wilde best, and makeS monie 
wilde lupes, as Seint Gregorie seiS, ‘nichii corde fugacius 
C1400 Ywaine 4 Gaiv.ja Ful light of lepes has thou bene 
ay. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4767 And for-pi, sone, 
wole I make a leepe ffrom hem [stories], and go wole I to 
pe empryse pat I first took. 1S77-87 Holinshed Chron. 
(1807-8) IV. 653 Leaving the lord lieutenant for a while, we 
will give a little leape to actions of manhood against the 
enimie. 1392 Bacon Observ. Libel Wks. 1826 V. 4x2 One 
Barrow . . made a leap from a vain and libertine youth, to 
a preciseness in the highest degree. x66x Feltham Resolves 
11, xxviii. (ed. 8) 238 'Tis justly matter of amazement, for 
a man in the leap of the one, or in the tumble of either of 
these, to retain a mind unaltered. *701 Swift Contests 
Nobles 4 Comm. iii. Miscell. (1711) 41 Thus in a very few 
Years the Commons proceeded so far as to wrest the Power 
of chusing a King intirely out of the Hands of the Nobles; 
which was so great a Leap .. that [etc.]. 1856 Grindon 

Life i. (1875) 7 The leap of the stamens of the Kalmia from 
their niches in the corolla. x86o Tyndall Glac. it, xi. 289 
The boulders and ddbris.. came in frequent leaps and. rushes 
down the precipice. 1873 Dowden Shaks fere 86 The energy, 
the leap-up, the direct advance of the will of Helena. 1885 
Fairbairn Catholicism 89 Every attempt .. to discover 
method and progress in creation, without leap or gap, vio- 
lence or interference. -was [etc.]. 

e. Phrases. A leap in the dark : a hazardous 
action undertaken in uncertainty as to the conse- 
quences. By leaps, by leaps and bounds : by sudden 
transitions ; used esp. to express startling rapidity 
of advance or increase. 

1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife v. vi, Go, now I am in for 
Hobbe’s Voyage: a great Leap in the Dark. 172* De Foe 
Moll Flanders (18401 75 Make matrimony, like death, a leap 
in the dark. 1851 N ichol A rehit. Heav. 1 34 The telescope, 
in passing through it [the Milky Way], often goes by leaps 
from one cumulus to another. r867 Earl Derby in Han- 
sard Pari. Deb. Ser. m. CLXXXIX. 952 No doubt we are 
making a great experiment, and ‘ taking a leap in the dark V 
1885 Illustr. Lond, News 8 Aug. 143/2 Electricity has been 
advanced ‘by leaps and bounds’. 

2. Aleaping-place; something to be leaped over 
or from. Also, the place or distance leaped. 

Frequent in place-names, as Deerleap, Hind lip. Smug- 
gler’s Leap, Lover's Leap. 

c 1203 Lay. 1928 Nu . . haueS pat clif pare nome on seiche 
leode pat pact weos Geomagoges lupe, <1x400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xiii. 56 Halfe a rayle fra Nazareth es pe leep pat 
oure Lord leped fra pe lews. *539 Dere leapes [see Dee* 
4b], 1613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, v. 1, 139 You take a Precepit 
for no leape of danger. And woe your owae destruction. 
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x6gz R. I, ’Estrange Fables lvii.57 After, they have carry'd 
their Riders safe over All* Leaps. *711 Addison Sped, 
No. 223, r 4.* This Place was therefore called The Lover's 
Leap, 179X G. Gambado Ann. H arson, vi. (1809) 90 The 
soil is pretty stiff, the leaps large and frequent. x8i8 J. 
Lawrence Brit. Field. Sports 410 He ran his Horse at a 
Leap, which every one else in the Field refused. 

b. Salmon leap, a precipitous fall in a river 
(either natural or contrived artificially) over which 
salmon leap in ascending the river for breeding. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls'! I. 369 In Irlond beej> bre 
samoun lepes. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim, § Min. 220 They 
[salmon] are taken at leapes. 

3 . Of animals : ■ The action of leaping (the 
female). 

1607 Markham Casual. 1, (1617) 38 [They] being desirous 
to get into good races, are fayne to get leapes for their 
Mares, either by courtesie, bribes, or stealth. 1697 Dryden 
VEueid vi. 36 The rushing leap, the doubtful progeny. 1708 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4428/16 A Dapple Grey Horse . . to be had 
for a Guinea a Leap, 

Iransf. *6x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass in, in. 11631) 12+ 
M cere raft , . could you ha’ . . Beene satisfied with a leape o’ 
your Host's daughter. 1633 Massinger City Madam iv. 
ii_, I well know him For a most insatiate drabber. He hath 
given, Before he spent his own estate .. A hundred pound 
a leap. 

• 4 . The sudden fall of a river to a lower leveL 

1796 Statist. Acc.Scotl. XVII. 6ir Where the Esk. .forms 

a,, linn or leap. 1809 A. Henry Treat. 16 The Sault de 
Saint-Louis . . is highest of the saiilts, falls, or leaps, in this 
part of the Saint- Lawrence. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 
Ii. v. iii. § 22 The quiet stream is a succession of leaps and 
pools. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (ed. 6) 2S6 The 
water makes five or six leaps in its descent, 

■ *J* 5 . An alleged name for a 1 company * of leo- 
pards. Oh. 

1486 Bk. St. A Ibans F vj b, A Lepe of Lebardis. 

6. Mining. A fault or dislocation of strata. A 
leap tip or leap down , one caused by upheaval or 
sinking of the. strata. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet., Leap .. is when the Vein is 
thrown of from its perpendicular Course, at once into the 
Side; these Leaps, never happen, but at some Wayboard, 
or large Bed-joynt. 1855 Cornwall 109 Vertical Intersec- 
tions. — These are commonly called leaps, or throws. 1874 
J. H. Collins Metal Mining Gloss. s.v. Fault. If [the 
displacement of strata is] upwards, a leap or upthrow ; if 
downwards, a slide or downthrow, 

* 7 . Mus. A passing from one note to another by 
an interval greater than a degree of the scale. 

■ 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. xi. 45 By the taking of the 
greater Sixth that falls by a leap. 1811 Bushy Diet. Mus. 
(ed. 3), Leaps, this word is properly applicable to any dis- 
junct degree, but is generally used to signify a distance 
consisting of several intermediate intervals. 1889 E. Prout 
Harmony (ed. 10) vi. § 164 A second inversion may be ap- 
proached either by leap.. or by step.. from the root position 
of another chord. 

8. Comb . : leap-Christian (see quot.) ; ■)• leap- 
month, February of leap year; leap-ore, ‘the 
most inferior quality of tin ore’ {Cent. Did.) ; 
leap pease, ? parched-peas ; *)• leap-skip a. 

(: nonce-wd '.), applied to the knight’s move in 
chess; *j* leap-staff, a leaping-pole. Also Leap 
day, Leap year. 

1647 Trapp Comm- Ep. 4 Rev. App. 684 “Leap-Cliristians 
are not so much to he liked, that all on the sudden, of noto- 
rious profane become extremely precise and scrupulous, 
1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. IV. 36 The “leape moneth, which 
is February., 1648*60 Hexham Dutch Diet., De Schrlckel- 
moendt, the Leape-month, 1620 Markham Farew. Hush. 
(1625) 137 The field Pease ...are onely for boyling and making 
of deape Pease, or parching, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Fain. Ep, Wks. (1711) 146 Tne lady. .is. .inhibited from the 
“leap-skip bound of the knights, c x6z6 Dick of Devon, iv. 
iii. [n Bullen O. PI. II. 78 One with a “leape staffe may leape 
over it. 

Leap (lip), sbA Forms: 1 Idap, 3-6 lep(e, 
4-5 leop(e, 6-7 leape, 7- leap ; dial. 5 leippe, 
'7-8 lib, 8 lip, 9 lep(e. [OE. Uap str. masc. => 
ON. laup-r (MSw. Hiper).] 

1 , A basket. Now dial. Cf. Seed-leap. 

exooo Wulfstan Horn., De Confessione (Napier) 293 Da 
baer man up of San Se hi laefdon twelf leapas fulle. a 1250 
Owl <J- Night. 359 The3 thu ttime_ evere oth than lepe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4486 A lepe ..Wit bred ]>at i bar on mi 
heued. Ibid. 19719 In a lep men lete him dun Vte ouer he 
walles 0 J>e tun. 1388 Wyclif Exod. ii. 3 Tharme sche 
took a leep ofsegge. - and puttide the ijong child with ynne. 
1432 50 ti •, Higden (Rolls) V. 195 Moyses thabbot . . toke a 
lepe fulle of gravelle on his baeke. 1495-6 Durham A ce. 
Rolls (Surtees). 653 Pro leippez et Scotellez pro granario. 
1530 Pai.sgr. 238/2 Lepe or a basket, corbeille. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 23 The other leape is to putte the 
worst lockes of wooll into, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Lep, lepe, a large deep basket. 

■fb. Used locally as a measure; in Sussex, ac- 
cording to Ray, half a bushel. ? Obs. 

1277 Extent Manor of Cerring , Suss, in .Du Cange s. v. 
Lepa, Et colliget de nucibus in bosco comini tertiam partem 
unius mensurae,, quits vocatur Lepe, quod est tertia pars 2 
bussellorum, et valet quadrantem. 1674 Ray S. 4 E. C. 
Wards 70 A Leap or Lib ; Suss. Half a bushel. 

2 . A basket in which to catch or keep fish. 

c 1000 AJi.fric Gloss, in Wr.-Willoker 167/14 Hass a, 
bogenet, uel leap. 1297 R. Gl.ouc. (Rolls) 5352 In lepes & 
in coufles so ntoche viss hii ssolleb hom bringe Jsat ech mon 
ssal wondry of so gret cacchinge. _ 1382 Wycuf Job xl. 26 
Whether thou shaft fille nettis with his sk-yn, and the lep 
[1388 leep] of fisshis with the hed of hym ? c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 297/1 Leep, for fyssshe kepynge, or takynge, nassa. 
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x4St-9o Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 363 Item . . for 
makenge of lepes and othir gere for the kechyn to kepe 
ynne eles ij. s. ix. ; d. 1530 Palsgr. 287/2 Welle or lepe for 
fysshe, bouticle. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII , c. 7 [No person 
shal take] in.. any wele.. lepe. or by any other epgyne.., 
the yo age frye. .of any kynde of Salmon. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 218 Weaving them close together . . after 
the maner of a fishers leape or weele.net. . 1649 Blithe 
Eng. Improv. hnpr. (1653) 172 The Osier . . is of especiall 
use for .. fishermen for making Leaps & instruments to 
catch fish in. 1873 Act 36. 4 37 Viet. c. 71 § 15 Except 
wheels or leaps for taking lamperns. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as leap maker, weel ; d leap- 
head, a weel ; *|Teap-h.ole (see quot. 1641). 

1360-1 Durk. Ace. Rolls 563 Johanni lepemaker pro 4 
spartis pro bracina, 2 scuteles, 2 flukes [etc.], Bs. 4d. 1483 

Lath. Angl. 213/2 A Lepe maker, cophinarius, corbio. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 248 A wonderfull number of these Yeels 
..insomuch as in the leapweeles and weernets .. there be 
found somtime a thousand of them wrapped together in one 
ball. x6xx Cotgr., Mannequin . .also, a little basket, leape- 
head, or weele, made of bullrushes, and vsed by fishermen. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 61 When . . wee feare that 
it will heate in the mowe, then doe wee drawe up a leape 
aboute the middle of each roomstead ; and soe by this 
meanes the storme getteth a vent by the leap-holes. 

Leap (Ifp), v. Pa. t. and pa. pplc. leaped 
(lfpt), leapt (lept). Forms : 1 hldapan, 3 
leapes., l£epen(n, leoppe, lupe, 4 luppefs, 
lippe, lijpe, lip, leope, Kent. ILeape, 3-4lepen, 
3-6 lepe, 5-6 Sc. and north, dial, leip, 5-7 leppe, 
3, 6-7 leape, 6- leap. Pa. 1 . 1 hleop, pi. hltipcn, 
{subj. hlfepe), 3 leope(n, leop(pe, le(o)up, lupe, 
3-5 lep(pe, leep, (4, /leepe '> 4-5lepe,4lepp,lliip, 
lhiep, lip, loop, lup, 4-7 lope, 4, 6 Sc., 9 lape, 

5 lappe, laup, 6 leap, lapp, loppe, 3-9 Sc, and 
north, dial, lap ; weak forms 3 leopt, 3-5 lepte, 

4 leepte, lepide, lippid(e, lippte, lupten, 4-6 
leped, <5 leapte, 5-7 lept, 6- leapt, leaped. 
Pa. pple. 1 hlaapen, 3 ileope, 3-6 lopen, 5 lopon, 

6 Sc. loppin,6, 8 Sc. loppen, 9 .Sr. luppen; weak 
forms 4 lippid, 6-7 lept, 6- leapt, 7- leaped. 

[A Com. Teut. reduplicating str. vb., which has 
become weak in Eng. : OE. hleapan (pa. t. hllop, 
pi. hlupon , pa. pple. -hleapcn ) corresponds to 
OP'ris. ( h lapa, hliapa, pa. t. hi lip, pa. pple. hlcpen, 
OS. {a-)hldpan, pa. t. pi. -hliopun (MDu. IQpcn, 
Du. loopen, pa. t. Hep, pa. pple. geloopen), OH G. 
{li)laujfan, loufan (MHG. loufen, mod.G. laufen, 
pa. t. lief pa. pple. gelanfen), ON. hlaupa, pa. t. 
hlidp, pi. hlidpom, hlupom , pa. pple. hlaupenn 
(Sw. lopa, Da. Ipbe ) , Goth, us'yhlaupan OTeut. 
*hlaupan. The equivalent Lour, from ON. hlaupa, 
has in Sc. and some noithem dialects supplanted 
the native form in the present stem. 

No certain affinities outside Teut. are known: some 
scholars have suggested connexion with Lith. kldpoti to 
remain kneeling, klupti to fall on one’s knees, to stumble; 
or with Gr. koAu/lil| 3 os diver,] 

f 1 . intr. To run; to go hastily or with violence ; 
to rush, to ‘throw oneself’. Also with advs., as 
forth, out. (In OE., lit hllapan=io escape.) Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 865 Hwilum heapo-rofe hleapan leton on 
Je flit faran feahve mearas. 11.. O. E. Chroit. an. 1072 
(MS. D.) Her Eadwine eorl & Morkere eorl hlupon ut & 
mislice ferdon on wuda. Ibid. an. 1087 (MS. Laud), Roger 
het an of heom se hleop into bam castele set NorSwic. 
c X205 Lay. 24847 3if ArSur ne leope to swulc hit a liun 
weore and ba*s word seide. <11225 Juliana 38 pis eadie 
meiden .. leop to ant lahte him. c 1250 Gen. 4 • Ex. 2726 
And to hemward swide he lep, 1297 R. Glouc. i Rolls) 8170 
Vor hor hors were al astoned . .ac some stode ..stille & some 
lepte her & per. <1x300 Cursor M. 4541 pe boteler to be 
risun lep. <11330 Assnmp. Virg. (B. M. MS.) 613 To )>e 
eere he cam lepand. 1340 Ayenb. 240 po Ihip op be 
mayster and him keste. 1362 Langi.. P. PL A. Frol. 94 
Erchedekenes and Deknes .. Reou lopen to londun. 1375 
Barbour Bruce x. 242 Thai that neir enbuschit war Lap 
out. 1528 St. Papers Hen. VII], IV. 493 The freindes of 
the said traiter are loppen to hym into Scotlaunde. <-1560 
Durham Dtpos. (Surtees) 65 He hard a sturr in the streit, 
and thenvith lap forth, 1596 Dalrymplb tr. Leslie's Hist, 
Scot. 11. 163 1 he Scottis couvagious . . leipis to straikis. 
1644 R- Baii.he Lett. (1841) II. 217 Coll. Macgillespick’s 
son, who, with two thousand five hundred runagates from 
Ireland, are loppen over here. 1716 Ramsay On Wit 15 
Hameward with clever strides he lap. 

f b. To break out in an illegal or disorderly way. 
<11670 J. Scot Staggering State (1754) 153 I-Ie.. grieving 
that he had not that power in court that he thought his birth 
and place deserved, leapt out, and made sundry out-reds 
against the king. 

2 . To rise with both (or all four) feet suddenly 
from the ground or other standing-place, alighting 
in some other position ; to jump, spring. Often with 
advs., as aside, doiun, in, out. Also with cognate 
object. 

C 897 K. TElfred Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 214 Diet hie ne 
hliepen unwillende on fcet scorene clif unSeawa. c 1200 
Ormin 11792 purrh patt te lape gasthimm badd Dun Itepenn 
off be iemmple. <*1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1829 His hors 
for fere gan to turne, And leepe aside, and foundred as he 
leepe. c X450 Merlin 21 He badde lepte in to the ryver and 
drowned hym-self. 1513 Douglas JEneis x. x, 119 The 
tothir fey bruthir. . Lap fra the cart. 1530 Lyndesay Test. 
Papyngo 552 The ledder schuke, he lape, and gat one fall. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858' III. 447 Iiesuld half gart 
him leip Thre Iowpis in ane. x6x* Drayton Poly-olb. it. 
322 Cauerns in the earth, so darke and wondrous deepe As 
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that, into whose mouth the desperate Roman leepe. 1688 
Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things n, 53 He [the frog] must 
shut, his eyes, and so, leap blindly. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 
4382/4 Stolen . .a bright bay Gelding,, .walks, trots, gallops, 
and leaps, ryxx Addison Sped. No. 233 p 2 This Account 
..only mentioning the Name of the Lover who leaped, the 
Person he leaped for. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheplt. 1. i, I., 
lap in o’er the dyke. 1803 Geo. Eliot Romola xx. He 
leaped up the stone steps by two at a time. 1884 Lady 
Verney in Contemp, Rev. Oct. 547 To save himself by 
leaping from the car. 

Proverb. 1546 J. Heywood Prove (1S67) 6 Ye may learne 
. . to looke or ye leape. c 1570 Marr. Wit 4 Science iv. i. 
Civ, But he that leapes before he loke, good sonne, Maye 
leape in the myre. 

b. Phrase. {Heady) to leap out cf f oneself or 
one's skin (as an expression of delight or eagerness). 

x6xx Shake. IVint. T. v. ii. 54 Our King being ready to 
leape out of himselfe, for ioy of his found Daughter. 1629 
Massinger Picture in. i, Tho’ a poor snake, 1 will leap Out 
of my skin for joy. 1776 Foote Cupuchiu 1. Wks. 1799 II. 
388, I should have been ready to leap out of my skin at the 
sight of a countryman in foreign parts. 

c. To spring to one’s seat upon a horse, into the 
saddle. Often with up. Also, f to leap on, -j' to 
leap to horse. 

c 900 tr. lixda's Hist. 11. x. [xiii.] (1890) 138 [He] hleop on 
Jkes cyninges stedan. cx 205 Lay. 9284 Leoup he an his 
stede. <1x290 V. Eng. Leg. I. 41/232 And lupe bou up 
bi-hynde me. c 1330 A rth. 4 Meri. 5278 (Kolbing) Opon 
her hors bai lopen swibe. 13.. Sir Benes 1945 (MS. A.) 
Into fe sadel a lippte. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 28 The 
brass lap on, and thiddir raid, c 1440 Generydes 2262 
Generydes leppe vppe vppon his stede. c 1450 Merlin 236 
Thei dide his comanndement, and lepe to horse, a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon lxii. 216 Huon & his company lept on 
theyr horses. x6oo Disc. Cowrie Conspir. in Moyses Mem. 
Scot. (1755) 265 Before his majestic .. could leape on horse- 
back. a 1670 Spalding 'Ironh. Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) I. 
94 Allwayes, he lap on in Aberdein, about 60 horse with 
swords, pistol Is, [etc.]. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. hid. II. 
ii. 137 Humayun had only time to leap on horseback. 

d. Of a fish : To spring from the water. 

. *387 T revisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 203 A greet fische leep 
into be schip. 1423 Jas. 1. King is Q. cliii, Ly till fischis.. 
with bakkis blewe as lede, Lap and play it. X536 Bellendkn 
Cron. Scot., Descr. Alb. xi. (1541) Cijb, Als sone as thir 
salmond cumis to ye lyn, lb ay leip. 1813 Hogg Queen's 
Wake 71 The troutis laup out of the Leven Louch. 1867 
F. Francis A ngling ix./i88o) 334 Whenever a salmon leaps 
you must keep a slack line. 

e. To leap al ; to make a spring at in order to 
sei2e; fig. to exhibit eagerness i or. Cf. to jump at. 
So + to leap to be or do something. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. in. xiii. 51 if Caesar please, our 
Master Will leape to be his Friend. 1632 Massinger Maid 
of Hon. iii. i, ivly too curious appetite .. Would leap at a 
mouldy crust. 1653 Walton Angler 214, 1 could .. see 
fishes leaping at Flies of several shapes and colours. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Ref. 1. i, But observe this Dogg; I hold him 
outMeat..: ’Tis held indeed higher than he can Leap; and 
yet, if he Leap not at it, I do not give it him. 1671 L. Addi- 
son W. Barbary 20 Large Incoms, the baite disloyalty still 
leaps at. 1824 Scott R ed gaunt let Let. xiii, Saunders lap at 
the proposition. 

3 . To spring sportively up and down ; to jump 
(with joy, mirth, etc.) ; to dance, skip. 

<•900 tr. Beeda's Hist.v. iii. (1891) 390 He up astode & da wses 
gongende & hleapende & Dryhten herisende. c 1205 Lay. 
24697 Smnme heo gtinnen lepen. 1340 Ayenb. 156 pe asse 
. . beginb to lheape and yernp to-yens him. 1382 Wycuf 
Matt. xi. 17 We han sungen to 3011, and 3e han nat lippid, 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxm. iPercy Soc.l 163 My grey- 
houndes leped and my stede did sterte. 1583 Babington 
Commandm. iv. (1637) 39 Asking us if that were to hallow 
the Sabbath . . to swill & to bibble, to leape, to wallow 
& tumble in bed. x6xx Bible Luke vi. 23 Reioice yee 
in that day, and leape for ioy. 1792 A. Wilson Watty 
4 Meg, Watty lap, and danced, and kiss'd her. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning A nr. Leigh 1. (1857) 4 T And ankle-deep in English 
grass I leaped, And clapped my hands. 1896 A. E. Hous- 
man Shropshire Lad x, And brutes in field and brutes in 
pen Leap that the world goes round again. 

4 . To spring suddenly to or upon one’s feet ; to 
rise with a bound from a sitting or recumbent 
position. Often with up. + To leap afoot : to 
spring to the ground from , horseback ; to dis- 
mount. 

c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 7135 (Kolbing) [He] gan arise of his 
SW0U3. -Vp he lepe wtb chaufed blod. C1400 Desir. Troy 
8646 Achilles . . bound vp his wounde . . Lep vp full lyueiy 
launchit on swithe. c 1450 Merlin 195 He lepe upon hys 
feet vigerously. 1481 Caxton Godfrey lxviii. 113 'The due 
leep a ioote & drewe oute his swerde. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 498 Arethusa leaping from her Bed, First lifts 
above the Waves her beauteous Head. 1821 Shelley Pro- 
meih. Unb. \. 96 A pilot asleep on the howling sea Leaped 
up from the deck in agony. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 842 
Vivien. .Leapt from her session on his lap and stood Stiff 
as a frozen viper. 

fig. 1878 Browning La Saistaz 19 The sudden light that 
leapt at the first word’s provocation, from the heart-deeps 
where it slept, 

5 . transf. of things : To spring, move with a leap 
or bound ; esp. to ‘ fly’ (by explosive or other force). 
Often with advs. K\%o fig. 

CX205 Lay. 22031 V< 5en ter leppeoS ut. . fleoS ut a hat lond. 
1340 Ayenb. 27 And uor let ]>e herte vves uol of uenym hit 
behoue)) ]>et hit lheape out be J> e niouhe. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. A*. XII. iii. (1495) 4x1 The goshawke. .smytyth 
and fkippyth her wynges, and in soodoynge the olde I ethers 
lepen out and newe growe. 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 46 
Fyr.st sethe by mustuls quyl shel of lepe In water. C1425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 627 Al the vertu ther schulde bee, Is lopon 
into the lytyl tre. *575 Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew 
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Posies 98 From reas ins rule his fancie lightly lope. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, m. it. 206 He parted Frowning front 
me, as if Ruine Leap’d front his Eyes. 1667 Marvell 
Com. xxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 82 'Tis. probable it [the Bill] 
may this very day leap beyond any man’s reach for the 
future. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. (C. P. S.) 80,. I thought ten 
thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards to 
avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. 1814 
Cary Dante, Par. v. 91 The arrow, ere the cord is still, 

■ Leapeth unto its mark, i860 Tyndaix Glac. 1. x. 65 The 
echos, .leaped from cliff to cliff. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 
64 The vessel was shaken, and the name of Matthias leapt 
out. 1887 Ruskin Pr&tenta II. 154 Above field and wood, 
leaps up the Saleve Cliff, two thousand feet into the air. 

f b. To burst, crack, ‘ fly ’. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 95 Manie 
Claies woll leape in Fier. 1604 E. [Grimstonk] D’ Acosta's 
Hist . Indies in. xxvi. 198 As a chesnut laid into the fire, 
leaps and breaks. 

e. Oftheheart: To beat vigorously, beat ‘high’, 
bound, throb. Also rarely of the pulse. 

1526 Pilgr. Per ‘f. (W. de W. 1531) 289 b, Wherfore the 
herte hoppeth and lepeth in the body. 1596 Br. W. Barlow 
Three Perm. I)ed. 8t Made mens hearts to leape for joy. 
1688 Miuge Fr. Diet. s.v. Heart, His Heart is ready to leap 
into his Mouth. 1822-34 (rood’s Study Med. III. 32 He 
found its [the carp's] heart leaping .. four hours after a 
separation from the body. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 6 
His heart leapt high as he look’d. 1900 Blackm. Mag. June 
789 His pulses leaped, and his comely face Glowed with 
the pride of a fighting race. 

d. colloq . Of frost: To ‘give’ or thaw suddenly. 

1869 H. Stephens Bk. Farm. (ed. 2) I. 139/2. When frost 

suddenly gives way in the morning about sunrise, it is said 
to have 1 leapt 

e. Mining. (See quot.) 

1747 Hqoson Miner's Diet, s.v., Sometimes a Vein. .wilt 
Leap [as] much aside as a Yard .. or more. 1802 J. Mavve 
Min. Derbyshire 206 Gloss., Leap, the vein is said to leap 
when a substance intersects it, and it is found aga.n, a few 
feet from the perpendicular. 

f. with reference to leap-year. 

1600 [see Leap day]. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 6. Where- 
upon euery fifth yeere leapeth, and one odde day is set to 
the rest 1604 Bk. Com. Prayer Rubric, When the yeeres 
of our Lorde may be diuided into foure euen partes, which is 
euery fourth yeere : then the Sunday letter leapeth. <2x681 
Wharton Disc. Vrs. Months ty D. Wks. 11683) 74 By this 
Addition, .the Fixed Holy-days, and the like, do as it were 
leap one day farther into the Week. 

a. fig. To pass abruptly or at a bound (from one 
condition or position to another). Also with back, 
down, up. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 236 Lo ! hwu ]>e swike wolde makien hire, 
a last, leapen into prude. <11240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 
285 For fenne schal i lepen fra rode in to reste. <11300 
Cursor M. 8800 pat pou barfor lepe not in ire. c 1380 
Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 384 pus deede beggers freris, lippen 
up to kynges power. ? <11400 Morie Arth. 2084 Bot some 
leppe fro the lyfe, that one 3011 e lawnde houez. 1368 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xlvii. tor The pairteis mett and maid a fair 
contrack; Bot now, allace! the men are loppin aback For 
oppin sklander, callit ane speikand devill. 1398 Grene- 
wey Tacitus’ Ann. vi. x. (1622) 137 He gaue him time to 
leape backe from their agreements. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age [16141 223 And (to leape back into the Talmud) a cer- 
taine Rabbi.. saw [etc.]. Ibid. 746 Let us draw somewhat 
nearer the Sunne, gently marching., lest if wee should sud- 
denly leape from one extremity to another, wee should [etc.]. 
<21670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I iBannatyne Club) II. 319 
Forgetting his oath . . he lap in to the uther syd. 1692 R. 
L’Estrange Josephus tv. i. 1 17331 78 Without leaping out of 
one Slavery into another. 1846 j. Martineau Ess. (1891) III. 
378 They leap down from Aristotle to Bentham, from Plato to 
Coleridge, with the fewest possible resting-places between. 

b. To pass over at a bound; J- to evade, neglect. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 20 A hot temper leapes ore a 
colde decree. 1638-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 53, 1 could 
leap over the rest, but this passed, I doubt it will never be 
recovered in any age. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 
I. p. xv, I can perceive several Things worth noticing, they 
have neglected or leapt over. 1891 Cheyne Orig. Psalter 
viii. 408 The world’s great change was expected so shortly 
that the brief waiting time might easily be leaped over. 

7 . tram. To spring over; to pass from one side 
to the other by leaping. Also in phr. to leap bounds 
{lit. and Jig.). Also said of a bridge span. 

1432 50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 57 Romulus diede afore 
thro leperige the walles of Rome. 1397 Montgomerie 
Cherrie ,<j- Slue 1046 Schaw skild and ptthie resouns quhy 
That Danger lap the dyke, 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. iv. 21 
Be clamorous, and leape all ciuill bounds. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, nr. 228 Let ’em not leap the Ditch, or swim 
the Flood." 1780 Cowpf.r Progr, Err. 93 The Nimrod.. 
Leaps every fence but one. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 30 He 
was a gash an’ faithful tyke, As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 
1865 Kingsley Herew. xxviii, Come on, leap it like men 1 
1886 Ruskin Prasterita I, 293 The single arched bridge that 
leaps the Ain. 

fig. a 1637 B. Jonson Find. Ode , Mem. Sir L. Cary fr 
Sir H. Morison iii, He leap’d the present age, Possest with 
holy rage, To see that bright eternal day. 

8 . To cause (an animal) to take a leap, Also fig. 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 355 Those restless 

Furies .. will never cease stimulating and spurring us on., 
till they have leapt us headlong into the everlasting Burn, 
ings. i860 Russell Diary India II. 287 [He] had leaped 
his horse across a deep nullah. 

. 9 . Of certain beasts : To spring upon (the female) 
in copulation. Also absol. Also + to leap upon. 

1330 Tindale Gen. xxxi. to All the rammes that leape 
vpon the shepe are stroked, spotted and partie. 1530 
Palsgr. 606/1 Rape your horse in the stabyll, for and he 
leape a mare he wyll be the worse to journey a good whyle 
after. 1S33 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 6. § 4 The Lords, .. shall 
not,. suffer any of the .said mares to be covered or leapt 




with any stoned Horse. 1399 Shaks. Much Adov. iv. 49. 
1636 Ridglky Freud. Physick 251 A Ram that never leaped 
a Sheep. 1737 Bracken Farriery lntpr. < 1757) 1 1. 128 Colts 
got by such Horses that have leaped eight or ten Times 
a Day, 1772 Ann. Reg. 105/1 A bull . . which leaps cows 
at 5/. $s. a cow. 1813 Sporting Mag, XLII. 232 The young 
bull . . will not leap any cows . . till the first of May. 

Iransf. a 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster 11. ii, i had rather 
he Sir Tim the schoolmaster, and leap a dairy-maid. 1639 
Mayne City Match 11. iii. 13 Why what are you? you will 
not leap me, Sir, Pray know your distance. 

10 . Comb . : leap candle (.see quot.) ; + leap-land 
a , vagabond (cf. land-leaper). Also Leap frog. 

1839 W. J. Thoms A need. 9- Tradit. (Camden) 96 The 
young girls in and about Oxford have a sport called ''Leap 
Candle, for which they set a candle in the middle of the room 
in a candlestick, and then draw up their coats . . and dance 
over the candle back and forth with these words [etc.]. 1614 

I). Dyke Myst. Self- deceiving ted. 8) 256 God did not allow of 
such rouing *lep-land-Leuites. 

Leap day. All intercalary day in tlie calen- 
dar, esp. that of leap-year, February 29th. 

1600 Holland Livy xlv. xliv. 1232 This yere leapt, and 
the leap day was the morrow after the feast Terminalia, 
1712 Sivift frnl. Stella 29 Feh., This is leap-year, and this 
is leap-day. 1833 Herschel Astron. xiii. 412 The surplus 
days thus thrown into the reckoning are called intercalary 
or leap days. 1896 Daily News 22 Jan. 5/4 Rossini was 
born on February 29 (or ‘leap-day’), 1792. 

Leapei’ (lPp 3 t). Forms: 1 hleapere, 4 lepere, 
5 lepare, 6- leaper, [OIL hliaperex see Leap v. 
and -hr 1 .] One who leaps, 
f 1 . A runner ; a dancer. Also with advs. Cbs. 
a 1000 (). E. Citron, an. 889 On }>issum *eare wtes nan 
fiereld to Rome, buton tut-gen hleaperas /Elfred cyngsende 
mid gewritum. c iooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 311 Salta- 
ior, hleapere. 1382 [implied in Leaperess] 1393 Langl. 
P. Pi. C. x. 107 The whictie aren lunatik lollers and leperes 
a-boute. c 1440 Promp, Pam, 297/1 Lepare, or rennate, 
cursor. Lepare, or rennar a- wey, fuga.c. 1380 Holi.yband 
Treas. Fr. Tong., Saulteur ou dauseur, a leaper, or daunser. 
fb. [After Du. looper.] An irregular soldier. 
1604 E. Grimstonf. Hist. Siege Ostend ti6 Generali Vere 
sent forth some of his Leapers or aduenturers lo take some 
prisoner of the enemies Campe. 

2 . A person or an animal that leaps or jumps. 

c 1325 Names of Hare in R el. Ant . I. 133 The wilde der, 
the lepere. 1373 Li.oid Pilgr. Princes (1607) 100 Wrastiers, 
leapers, runners and such like games were appointed. 
1700 Wallis in Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 318 Who did .. 
out-leap . . the next-best leaper . . by seven inches. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 366 The Danish horses were 
good leapers. 1836 C. Shaw Let. 9 May in Mem. 11837) 
568 The most extraordinary leaper, and perhaps most active 
man in Europe. 1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. Ha> b. 275 
The two horses.. both capital leapers. 

b. An animal which uses leaping as a mode of 
progression. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 254 They are also called 
springers, or leapers, from the agility with which they leap, 
rather than walk. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 332 
Laurenti, in 1768, in his Synopsis of Reptiles, divides them 
into three orders, viz. Leapers, as the frogs; Walkers, as 
the lizards ; and Serpents. 1881 Cassell sNat. Hist. V. 121 
These true Orthoptera may be readily divided into three 
tribes, namely, the Leapers, or Saltataria, the Runners, at 
Cursoria ; and the Earwigs, or Euplexoptera. 

3 . A hollow cylinder with a hook at one end, 
employed in untwisting old ropes. Cf. Lqpee. 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875.) 

t Leaperess. Obs. rare - l . [f. Leaper + 

-ess.J A female dancer. 

1382 Wycuf Ecchts. ix. 4 With a leperesse, or tumbler 
[1388 daunseresse, Vulg. saltatrice\, be thou not besy. 

Leaperous, obs. form of Leprous. 
Lea’p-frog. [f. Leap vi] 

1 . A boys’ game in which one player places his 
hands upon the bent back or shoulders of another 
and leaps or vaults over him. Also, a jump or leap 
of this description. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 142 If I could winne a Lady at 
Leape-frogge, or by vawlting into my Saddle, with my 
Armour on my backe, 1672 Marvell Reh. Transfi. 1. 15 
Like fair gamsters at Leap-frog. 1797 Holcroft Stolberg's 
Trav. (ed. 2) III. lxxxvi. 402 They . . exercised themselves 
at leap frog. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xix, Massa Twig 
..clapping his hands on the old lady’s shoulders cleared her 
and her tub cleverly by a regular leap frog. 1854 Haw- 
thorne Eng. Notc-Bks. (1883.) I. 464 And ended, .by jump- 
ing leap-frog over the backs of the whole company. 1888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. i. 8 A double row of posts — 
where boys played leap-frog. 

fig. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711I 299 
There is a perpetual Game at Leap-Frog between both; 
and sometimes the Flesh is uppermost, and sometimes the 
Spirit. 1836 Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh 1. (1857) 35 We 
play at leap-frog over the god Term. 

2 . Croquet. (See quot.) 

1874 T. D. Heath Croquet Player 33 The Leapfrog or 
Jump Stroke. This may be called a ‘fancy* stroke .. The 
object is, when a hoop or another ball is in the way of the 
striker’s ball, to make the latter jump over the obstacle. 

Hence Leap-frog v., to leap or vault as at leap- 
frog (intr. and transi). Leap-frogger, one who 
plays at leap-frog. 

1872 G. Macdonald Wilf. Cumb. T. xiii. srs All I had to 
do was to_ go on leap-frogging. 1890 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. 
a / 1 Sometimes a too ambitious leap-frogger ruined his party 
by overbalancing and falling off. 1891 Kipling Life's 
Handicap 210 He., tried to ^leapfrog into the saddle. 1894 
Blackmore Perfycross xxxii. 329 Leap-frogged it [a tomb- 
stone], hundreds of times, when I were a boy, I have. 


+ Lea'pfdl. Obs. [f. Leap sb . 2 + -ful. Orig. 
in syntactical comb.] A basketful, 
o 1000 [see Leap sbf 1]. 01380 Wycuf Serm. Sel, Wks. 
II. 14 Flow many leepfullis of broke mete pei token aftir. 
1382 — Mark viii. 8 v. rr. lepful, leepis ful. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxxi. 207 Ja, lorde, and xij lepfuli per lefte Of releue 
whan all men had eten. 

1 * leap-gate. Obs. Forms; 1 hlypseat, 4 
lip3eb, 5 lyp5et(e, -zet, 7 leap-yeat. [f. Leap 
sb. 1 4- Gate sbf] Alow gate in a fence, which 
can be leaped by deer, while, keeping sheep from 
straying. 

980 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 180/28 Ondlang ^eardes on 
Sait hlypseat. 13.. Eulqg. Hist. (Rolls) III. 224 Fuit ibi 
una porta qua; vocatur in lingua Anglicana lip^et [v. rr. 
14.. Iyp3ete, lypzet]. 1609 in S. Rowe Peratnb. Dartvioor 
(1848) 278 The corne hedges and leape yeates rounde aboute 
the same Common and fforest. CX630 Risdon Sum. Devon 
§ 215(1810) 223 The correction of the ..ditches, and leap* 
yeats, shall be in the court. 

^ Leaping (l**pirj), vld. sb, [f. LEAr v. + -ing t .] 
The action of the vb. Leap, in various senses. 

c 1000 /Cleric H am. I. 480 Da unsta'SSijan hleapunge 
J>»s riiaedenes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xxii. 
U495) 781 The wylcle gote is . . moost lyght in lepynge and 
moste sharpe in sighte. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 207/1 Lepynge 
a-wey,/w ? <t. 1529 Snpplic. to King (E. E. T. S.) 41 Church 
ales in the whiche with leappynge, daimsynge, and kyssyng, 
they maynteyne the profett of their churche. 1611 Florio, 
Chiarania.ua, akindmf Caroll or song full of leapings like 
a Scotish gigge. 1622 Mabbe tr. A temnns Guzman d'A If. 
>1- 49 Which way so euer I sought to winde me, was but a 
leaping out of the Frying Pan into the fire. 1664 Cotton 
Scarron. 30 Our /Eneas, at two leapings, Set the first foot 
upon the steppings. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad 
liv, By brooks too broad, for leaping The lightfoot boys are 
laid. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as leaping-bar, -pole ; 
leaping-head, -Lorn, the lower pommel on a 
side-saddle, against which the left knee presses in 
leaping; a hunting-horn, ‘third crutch’; j* leap- 
ing house, a brothel ; leaping-on-stone, a stone 
for convenience in mounting a horse; a horse- 
block ; leaping time, the time of activity, youth. 

1832 Whately in Life (18661 II. 260 The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill (commonly called ‘Lord John’s *leaping-bar * to 
a fford exercise in jumping over it). 1881 M Rs. P. O Donoghue 
Ladies on Ilorscb. 1, iii. 35 By . . pressing the left knee 
against the ’’leaping-head, you can accomplish the rise in 
your saddle. _ 1839 Art Taming Horses ix. 144 In case of 
a horse ‘bucking’, without the *leaping-horn there is nothing 
to prevent a lady from being thrown up. But the leaping- 
horn holds down the left knee. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. 
ii. 9 What a diuell hast thou to do with the time of the day i 
vnlesse houres were cups of Sacke .. and .diitlls the signes 
of "’Leaping-houses. 1837 Lockhart Scott II. ii. 63 He 
immediately trotted to the side of the * leaping-on-stone. 
of which Scott from his lameness found it convenient to 
make use. 1839 Farrar ful. Home xvi. 205 Trying the 
merits of his alpenstock as a Teaping-pole. 1893 Baring* 
Gould Cheap Jack Z. III. 102 In the Fens, when a man 
requires to traverse a considerable distance, he provides 
himself with a leaping-pole. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. il. 200 
To haue turn’d my “leaping time into a Crutch. 

Leaping (lrpir|), ppl. a, [f. Leap v. + -ing 2 .] 
That leaps (fruns, + dances, etc. : see the vb.), 
c 1000 /Eleric Horn. I. 482 Herodes swor. . . Sait he wolde 
otere hleapendan dehter foroyfan swa hvvait swa heo binde. 
c 1380 Wycuf Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 380 More sutil and sinful 
pan pis lepynge strumpet [«:. .the daughter of Herodias], 
1 a X400 Morte A rtlt. 1460 They luyschene to-gedyres . . op 
leppande stedes. .1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (4658) 12 
There is a remedy to quail these wanton> leaping beasts 
[satyrs]. 1667 Duchess of Newcastle in Life Duke N, 
(1886) Il.ioi A grey leaping horse. 1716 Loyal Mourner % 
And leaping Dolphins catch a distant View. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Far. iv. (1871) zip A joy as of the leaping fire 
Over the house-roof rising higher. 

b. In the names of various animals/plants, etc.,’ 
as leaping cucumber = spirting or squirting 
cucumber (see Cucumber 3) ; leaping-fish, the 
fish Salarias tridactylus, of Ceylon ; so called be- 1 
cause it comes on shore and leaps over the wet 
stones, etc; ; (Oape) leaping Lore = jumping 
hare : see Jumping ppl: a. b ; leaping spider, ‘ a 
jumping spider, one of the Salligradm ’ (W.). ’ 

“Leaping cucumber [see Cucumber 3]. 1861 Ten- 
nent AW. Hist. Ceylon 495 Index, “Leaping fish. 1849 
Mammalia IV. 44 The “leaping hare equals our common 
hare in size; 1839 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 588 The Spring 
Haas, or Cape Gerboa, sometimes called, from its hare-like 
aspect, the Cape Leaping Hare. 

c. Leaping ague, f gout (see quots.). 

1562 Turner Baths 6 This bathe.. is .good for the leping 
goute, , that runneth from one ioynte to another. 1792, 
Statist. Acc. Scot l. IV. 5 A distemper called by the coun- 
try-people the leaping-ague, and by physicians, St. "Vitus’s 
dance. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot!. IV. 375 In the moun- 
tainous part of Angus a singular disease, called there the 
leaping ague, is said to exist, bearing a resemblance to St. 
Vitus’s dance. 

Hence Lea-pingly adv., by leaps. 

1548 Elyot Diet., Assultim, leapyngly, iumpyngly, . 

Leaprous, Leapryy obs. ff, LEi’Roua, Lepry, 
Lea p year. [Late ME., f. Leap sbf ; prob. of 
much older formation, as the ON. hlaup-dr is pre- 
sumably, like othdr terms of the Roman calendar, 
imitated from Eng. ■ ' ' ; 

The name may refer to the fact that in the bissextile yeat i 
any fixed festival after Feb.lfalison the next week-day but 
ope to that on which it fell in the preqedipg year, not oq 
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the next week-day as usual. Cf. med.L. salt us lunx (OE. 

» itSnan hlyf>), the omission of a day in the reckoning of the 
lunar month, made every nineteen years to bring the calendar 
into accord with the astronomical phenomena.] 

A year having one day (now Feb. 29) more than 
the common year ; a bissextile year, ~\' To make 
leap year of: (fig) to pass over. 

J387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) IV. 199 pat tyme lulius 
amended pe kalender, and fonde he cause of the lepe jere 
[L. rationem bisexti invenit], 1481 Cax.ton Alyrr. it. xxxi, 
127 Bysexte or lepe: yere, whiche in iiij .yere falleth ones. 
1562 J. Hey wood Prov. fy Epigr, (1867) 207 The next leape 
yere after: wedding -was first. made. xSo6 Birnse 'Kirk- 
Buna.ll (1-833) '38 In civil'- entries to heritage, if it be for the 
better, men can make leap-yeare, of their father and seeke 
farther uppe. 1704 Hearne Dual. Hist, (1714) I. 3 That 
Year was called the Bissextile; and by us Leap-Year be- 
cause one day of the Week is leaped over in the Observa- 
tion of the Festivals. 1834 Nat. Philos,, Astron. i. 44/1 
(U. K. S.) The years 1600, 2000, 2400, would be leap years. 

Lear 1 (II-'I). Now Sc. and north, dial. Also 
5-7 lore, 6 leare, 6-7 leer(e, 9 loir. [f. Lere 
v . ; but in mod. Sc. use prob. a mere graphic 
variant of lair, lare : see Lore.] Instruction, learn- 
ing ; in early use f a piece of instruction, a lesson ; 

*(• also, a doctrine, religion. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3759 For many leres may pe Hmpe 
slik as pou no3t wenes ! c X440 Sir Gowther 231 Y will to 
Rome er than y reste, To leye up another lere. a 1430 Le 
Morte Arth. 521 The knightis pat were wise of lere. 1579 
Spenser Sheik. Cal. May 262 He, that had wel ycond his 
lere. 1386 Ferne Bias, Gentrie 22 And teach our Gentiles 
vertuous leere. 1594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. h. v, He learn’d 
his leere of my sonne. 1647 H.Mohe Song of Soul n. i. 1. 
xix, Queen of Philosophic and virtuous lear I 1632 Stapyl- 
tqn tr. Herodian 37 So well his leere he couth, 1720 Ramsay 
Edinburgh's Saint, vi, Classic lear and letters belle. 1837 
R; Nicoi.l Poems (1842) 95 He gaed to the school, an' he 
took to the lear. 1882 Stevenson Merry Men ii. Wks. 
1895 VIII. 126 Your heid [is] dozened wi’ carnal leir. 

b. Comb, lear-father, a master in learning ; see 
also quot. 1855. 

*S33 Gau Ric/it Vay 13 Elders teehours and leirfaders. 
1702 C. Leslie Reply to ‘ A nguis Fiagellatns ’ Theol. Wks. 
1721 II. 612 The Man who was call'd G. Fox’s Lear-Father. 
1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, Lay-father ex Lear-father , 
a person whose conduct has influenced others ; an exemplar. 
T Lear <l . Ohs. Forms: 4 lay our, 4-5 liotu\e, 
lyour(e, lyre, 5 lere, 5-6 lyer(e, 6-8 laer(e, 7 
leir, 8-9 lear. [a. OF. lieu re, lyeitre, liure L. 
ligatura-m (see Ligature).] 

1 . Tape ; binding for the edges of a fabric. 

1382-3 Ditrh. MS. Sacr. Roll. In lyour empt. pro le 

Redill’ pro magno altari, ij d. 01440 Promp, Parv. 178/1 
Frenge, or lyoure, tenia. Ibid. 306/2 Lyowre, to bynde 
wythe precyows clothys, ligatorium , redhnicuiwn. 1485 
Cktirchw. Acc. St. Dutisidn's, Canterbury, For lere and 
ryngys to the same bockeram va. 1303 Privy Purse Exp. 
Elk. York (Nicholas. 1830) 91 Item for viij lb. of blewe 
lyere at xijrf. the lb. viijr. 1379 Lyly Euphiies (Avb.) 79, I 
roeane so to mortifie my selfe, that in steede of silkes, I wil 
weare sackcloth : for Owches and Bracelletes, Leere and 
Caddys. 1736 J. Lewis I. of Tenet Gloss. (E.D.S.), Leere , 
tape. 

2 . Cookery. A thickening for sauces, soups, etc. 5 
a thickened sauce. 

to 1390 Form o/Cury (1780) 24 Make a layour of brede 
and blode and lay it perwith. 01430 Two Cookery-bks. 33 
Take Water and let boyle, and draw a Iyer per-to of Brede, 
of pe crornys, with wyne y-now. 1638 Sir T. Mayerne 
Archimag. Anglo-Gall, xxviii. 29 Then make a Leer or 
Sawce for it. 1730 E. Smith Compl. Hoitsew. (ed. 14I 35 
When 'tis baked, put in a lear of gravy with a little white 
wine. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. iv, One of those rich- sauces 
of claret, anchovy, and sweet herbs,., which was technically 
termed a Lear. 

Hence X>ea*riiig vbl. sb. (in quots. liring , tyring), 
binding with tape. 

1480 Wanir, Acc. Edzo. IV (Nicholas 1830) 126 Liour for 
liring and lowping of the same arras. 1512 Househ, Bk. 
Earl Northumb. (1770) 326For Lyring Sewing and Jouning 
of Stuf. . 

Lear 3 (ll<u). Also 7 leere, [Perh. a devel- 
oped use of lear, Lair aA 1 5 ; cf. ' quot. 1623 
there.] Colour (of sheep or cattle), due to the 
nature of the soil. 

jfioi Holland Pliny xxxi. ii. II. 403 In some places there 
is no other thing bred or growing but brown & duskish, in- 
somuch as not only the cattell is all of that leere, but also 
the corn upon the ground. 1616 Surfl. & Markham 
Country Farm l. xxv. 117 Now for the leares of sheepe. 
you shall vnderstand that the browne hazel! leare is of all 
other the best, the redd leare next to it [etc.]. 1883 Advt. 
Handbill, M — -s Fly, Lear, and Vermin Powder will pre- 
vent the Sheep from being struck by the Fly, at the same 
time producing a good Lear, which every farmer must allow 
is a great advantage, 

Lsar, obs. f. or var. of Lair, Leer, Lere, Liar. 
Lea'-xig. dial. [OE. l&ghrycg, f. *lxge Lea a, 
+ hrycg back, Ridge.] A ridge left in grass at 
the end of a ploughed field. 

936 Charter in Birch Cartul, Sax, (*803) III. 96 To emnes 
]>am ealdan keg hrycge. 1349 Compl. Scot . vi. 42 The end 
of ane leye rig. 1792. Burns My ain hind dearie O i, I’d 
meet thee on the lea-rig, My ain kind dearie I 0 . 

Learn (15m), v. Pa. t. and pple. learned 
(lsmd), learnt (ISant). Forms: i leornian, 
Northumb. liornisa,, a leoraen, lornen, 2-3 
leornie-n, 3 -in, leOrny, liernin, lemi(e, 3-4 
lenten,- 4 leorne, lemy, l(e)urne, Kent, lierne, 
lyerne, -i, -y, 4-5 leerne, 4-6 lern(e, 4, 6, 9 


dial, larn, 6 Sc. leyrne, leirne, 6-7 learne, 6- 
learn. Pa. t. 1 leornode, -ade, 3 Orm. lerrnde, 
3-4 leornede, 4 lernid, leernde, lernd, 4-6 
lerned, 5 learned, turned, -et, 5-6 lernyd, 6 
Sc. lernit, leirned, -it, 7- learned, learnt. Pa. 
pple. 3ileornet, 3-5 ilerned, 3, 6 ylerned; from 
14th c. onwards as in pa. t. [OE. leornian, 
Northumb. liorniga «* OFris. lima, lerna, OS. lindn 
(not found in Du.), OHG. lirnen, lernen (MUG., 
mod.G .lernen) :—WGer.*Uznejan,*liznd/an, i.*lis-, 
wk.-grade of *lais~, root of OTeut. * lair a Lore.] 

1. To acquire knowledge. 

1 . trans. To acquire knowledge of (a subject) or 
skill in (an art, etc.) as a result of study, ex- 
perience, or teaching. Const, from, tf/Yarch.), j- at 
(a person). Also, to commit to memory (passages 
of prose or verse), esp. in phrases to learn by heart, 
by rote, for which see the sbs. 

c 900 tr. Bxda's Hrst. in. xvii. [xxiii.] (1890) 232 From ]wem 
he [wet ^emet^eleornade regollices J>eodscipes. c 975 R us/no. 
Gosp. Mark xiii. 28 From fic-beom Sonne liornige bispell. 
c 1050 Byrktferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885' VIII. 308/26 
pam lyste (risne crseft leornian. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 55 
Gif we leorniS godes lare 1 c 1200 Okmin 9309 To leornenn 
lare alt Sannt Johan Off f>e33re sawle nede. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 17 Ate biginninge of cristendom elch man leor- 
nede pater noster and credo, a 1223 Leg. A’a/k.gy.i pes is al 
be lare pat ich nu leorni. 1387 Trevisa Higden( Rolls) V. 167 
p's Julianusin his childehode lerned nygromancie and wicche- 
craft. c 1449 Pkcock Repr, 1. xi. 58 Al that Cristen men 
and wommen oujten kerne thei mowe kerne out of the 
Bible. 1576 Fleming Panofil. Epist. 238, I woulde have you 
to understand and learne this lesson. 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 
360 To learn True patience, and to temper joy with fear. 
1715 De Foe Fane. Instruct, 1. i. (1841) 19 What shall I 
learn there of God? 1845 M. Pattison Ess, (18S9) I. 16 The 
Frank, .learned with implicit belief his faith from the mouth 
of the Roman priest. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. t; t. 162 
It was from Earl Simon., that Edward had learned the skill 
in warfare which distinguished him among the princes of his 
time. 

b. with clause as obj. 

c 1000 /Ei.fric Dent. xiv. 23 Leorna pset pu ondrasde 
Drihten on aelc tid. c 1200 Ormin 4970 Lernepp att me patt 
icc amm wiss Rihht milde and meoc wipp herrte. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 73 Aik po pe ne wilen listen lorspel and 
peron lernen wiche ben sinnen. 1340 Ayenb. 233 0, pu pet 
art cristen, lyerne hon pou sselt louie god. c 1400 Caio's 
Morals 62 in Cursor Al. App. iv. 1670 Lerne . , quat werk 
boa folow salie. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 561 Henceforth 
I learne that to obey is best. 1884 F. Temple Relat. llelig. 
4 Sci. vii. (1885) 220 Scientific men will learn that there are 
other kinds of knowledge besides scientific knowledge, 
e. With inf . ; also with how and inf. 
eg 00 tr. Baeda's Hist. in. xx. [xxviii.] (1890) 246 pa Sa he 
in wreotum leornade to donne. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 117 
Discite bene facere pet is . . korniao god to wurchenne. 
1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 67s Betere him adde ibe Abbe bi- 
ieued her doune pan ilerned vor to fie. Ibid. 10693 So hii 
mi3te lerni traitour to be. c 1340 Cursor M. 74136 (Trin.) 
pou lernedest neuer to fi3t. c 1300 Merck, 4 Son in Halliw. 
Ntigoe Poet. 23 Y wolde lerne of marebandyse to passe 
ovyr the see 1 1347 Latimer and Serm. bef. Edw, VI\ Arb.) 
70 So your grace must learne howe to do of Salomon. 
1602 slid Pt. Return fr. 1 'amass, v. i. 1999, 1 was a game- 
some boy and learned to sing. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 
1873 II. 47 There are times for silence : when they should 
learn to hear, and be attentive. 1838 Longf. Ps. Life ix, 

I. earn to labour and to wait. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 32 We learn morals, as we learn to talk, instinctively. 

d. Phr. I am (yet) to learn : I am ignorant or 
unaware. Now usually I have (yet) to learn. 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. n. s.v.. The truth of it we are 
as yet to learn, nous n'eu savons pas encore la Verite. 1726 
Leon i Albertis Arckit. I. 82, I am not to learn [It. Ne mi 
i nascoso ] that some . . are of opinion that very high Walls 
are dangerous. 1789 Charlotte Smith Etkelinde I. 91 
Whence he came.. Sir Edward was yet to learn. 

2 . intr. To acquire knowledge of a subject or 
matter; to receive instruction. Const, as in sense 1. 

971 Blickl. Horn, 13 Leornia'S mt me, forSon pe ic eom 
mildheort. c 1000 /Elfric Past, Ep. § 46 in Thorpe Laws 

II. 384 Lange sceal leornian se 3e Imran steal, c 1340 Cursor 
M, 6819 (Trin.) Lerne not of him pat islyere, F1420 Liber 
Cocomm (1862) 36 Thus have I lurnet at gentil men. *373 
Brief Disc. Troubl. Franckford 10 God grant, we maye 
lerne at their ensamples. 1603 Shaks. Lear n. ii, 134 Sir, 
l ap too old to learne. 1781 Cowper Charity 120 T is thus 
reciprocating, each with each, Alternately the nations learn 
and teach. 1863 Kingsley Lett. U878) II. x6x The great 
use of a public school education to you, is, not so much to 
teach you things as to teach you how to learn. 1884 F. M. 
Crawford Rom, Singer I. 7 He was always willing to 
learn and to read. 

t b. Const, on (the matter studied). Obs. 
ci 340 Cursor M. 15614 (Trin.) Folwep him goure fadir is ; 
to lerne on his lare. a 1400 Pistill of Susan 135 Wolt pou, 
ladi, for loue, on vre lay lerne ? a 1668 Denham Old Age 
274, I have heard that Socrates the wise Learned on the 
lute for bk last exercise. 

3 . trans. To acquire knowledge of (a fact) ; to 
become acquainted with or informed of (some- 
thing) ; to hear of, ascertain. Also with obj. clause. 

c taoo Ormin 7230 He lerrnde- wel purrh hemm Whatt 
da33, and whaere o lande, patt 3unge wenchell borenn wass. 
*859 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 151 When you will 
learne the time that it shall be full sea. 1376 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 278 You, whom I had learned by common 
voice to be a philosopher, of ^reataTame.: *599 Shaks. Much 
Ado 11. ii. 57, I will presemfte tgoe karn&iheir day of mar- 
riage. ^ 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 27 This good 
newes I have learned by a letter of yours. 1798 Jefferson 


Writ. (1859) IV. 243, 1 . . have not yet learnt bis sentiments 
on it. 1836 W. IkvIng Astoria I. 105 Lest the captain 
should learn the fate-of the schooner. *835 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xxii. IV. 717 All that he knew about their treachery 
he had learned at second hand. 1864 Browning Dram. 
Pers., Air. Sludge 221 He’s dead I learn. 

b. To learn out : to find out, discover. Now dial. 
1629 Maxwell Herodian (1635) 171 Then, secretly tor- 
-turing them, he [Albinus] learnt out all_ their treachery. 
1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 109, I will tell you liow 
the Trick is : And if I had not been an old Clothier and 
a Fulling-Boy when I was young I could not have learnt it 
out. 1899 Raymond Two Men o' Mettdip xv. 250 But if he 
should find out? If any should learn it out an’ tell? 
e. intr. To be informed, to asceitain, hear (of). 
1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 243 It has never, that 
I can kariij been fully observed. 1827 Sir J. Barrington 
Sketches I. ii. 29 How many rogues ’ill there’ be at Reuben, 
as you larn, to-night ?_ 1893 Stevenson Catriona ii. 18 
He’ll have to learn of it on the deaf side of his head no 
later than to-morrow when I call on him. 

II. To impart knowledge. Now vulgar, 

4 . trans. To teach. In various constiuctions : 


a. To teach (a person). 

<1x300 Cursor M. 19028 In crist lai pat folk to lern. 1382 
Wyclif Prov. ix. 7 Who lerneth [1388 techith] a scornere, 
doth wrong he to liymself. c 1440 York Myst. x. 20 pus 
lernyd he me. <21450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 2 A man 
aught to lerne his doughters with good ensaumples. 1333 
Coverbale Ps: xxiv. 5 Lede me in thy trueth and lerne me. 
1349 Compl. Scot. Prol. 14 Quhen ane ydiot . . presumis to 
teche or to leyrne ane man that hes baytht speculatione 
ande experiens. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. xii. 249 No doubt 
the chickens crowed as the cocks had learned them. 1763 
Foote Mayor of G. n. Wks. 1799 I. 178 [An uneducated 
speaker] If they would but once submit to be learned by me. 

b. To teach (a person) to do or how to do some- 
thing. (Also in passive.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 8421 (Trin.) Set him faste to gode teching 
HI he be lerned him self to lede. c 1433 Torn. Portugal 
X897 To lerne you (Tor to ride. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
34 Gentilm-ns children ben lerned and taught from their 
vongth to speke frenssh. a 1340 Barnes Wks. (1573) 352/1 
Dothhee not learne all men to come to Christ. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. vi. 25 He would learne The Lyon stoup to him. 
1666 Runyan Grace Ab. r 27 That my Father might learn 
me to speak without this wicked way of swearing. 1706 
Farquiiar Recruiting Officer 111, i, The captain learned me 
how to take it with an air. 1792 Mary Wollstonecf aft 
Rights U 'om. v. 181 We should learn them, above all things, 
to lay a due restraint on themselves. 1801 Strutt Sports # 
Fast. in. i. 115 The frequent practice of this exercise must 
have learned them .. to become excellent horsemen. 1801 
Coleridge Lett. 1. 365 They learn us to associate a keen and 
deep feeling with all the good old phrases. 1844 Disraeli 
Caningsby vm. iii, Learn to know the House; learn the 
House to know you. 1885 G. Allen Babylon i, ‘Will you 
learn me to draw a church?’ 

c. To teach (a person a thing). Also with clause, 

ci zoo Ormin 19613 To lokenn watt itt lernep uss Off [ure] 

sawle nede. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 171 l.ogyke I lerned 
hir and many other lawes. And alle the musouns in musike 
1 made hir to knowe. c 1420 Lvdg. Assembly of Gods 957, 
I shall lerne hem a new daunce. 4x460 Fortescue Abs. 

Lim. Mon. xi. (1883) 135 Wherbywe bith lerned pat it 
schal . . be goode to owre prince . . that he be weil indowed, 
*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 33, 1 pray you learne 
me th’ use of this table. 1606 J. Carpenter Solomon’s Solace 
xiv. 58 So learneth he all children .. in what honor . . they 
Should hold those persons. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 365 
The red-plague rid you For learning me your language. 
yi9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xv. (1840) 255 Having learnt him 
English. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 353 Her Ladyship 
asked one of the Children .. who learnt her her Catechism? 
1876 Morris Sigurd (1877) 86 Thou.. hast learned me all my 
skill. 1889 1 Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms xliv, 
We made up our minds to learn him a lesson. 


d. To teach (a thing) to a person, rare. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 374 Many tales ?e tellen that 
Theologye lerneth. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton: Dictes 15 b, 
He. .commaunded it shulde not be lerned to any Straungers. 
1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj, 1. 161 ’Tis the Rod, not the 
Inclination, which learns the Lesson. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 21 My father learned it to me. 

+ 6. To inform (a person) of something ; with 
clause or thing as second obj. Obs. 

1425 Rolls of Par It, IV. 271/1 For, as I am lerned, ther 
ar to consider two thinges. 1441 Phimpton Corr. (Camden) 
p. lix, The said misdoers were learned by their especialls 
[mV] .. that the said officers .. had knowledge of their said 
lying in waite for them, a 1436 Ld. Cromwell in Paston 

t e tt. 111. 426 There is a greet .straungenes.se betwix..John 
adcliff and you . .as I am lerned. c 1300 in Q. Eliz. Acad, 
96 Of brutane the duk . . Richast armes is, as I lernit am. 
1606 Shaks. Tr.ty Cr. 11. i. 22 Learne me the Proclamation. 
1697 tr. C'iess D' Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 57 You learn me 
Particulars I was ignorant of. Ibid. 69 Having learnt him 
all which had past. 


Learnable ( 15 ‘jnab’l), a. [f. Leabn v. + 
-able.] That may be learnt. 

1629 T. Adams Medit. Creed Wks. 1099 These bee mys- 
teries, yet in some measure learneable. 1818 Bentham Cit. 
Eng, Pref. xi, I learnt for my first lesson, the matter, in so 
far as it was learnable, of this formulary. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes iii. (1858) 240 Dante,. , we need not doubt, learned 
better than most all that was learnable. 1837 Kingsley 
Two Y. Ago xviii, When the lesson comes . . I suppose it 
will come in some learnable shape. 1883 Tennyson Balin 
127 Gifts Born with the blood, not learnable, divine. 


Learned (launed), ppl.a. [f. Leabn v. + -ed L] 
+ 1 . In distinctly participial sense. Obs. rare. 
4x420 Pallad. on Hush. v. 121 This mone also, by rather 
lerned reson [L. ea rations qua dictum «?] To sette and 
•graffe in places temperate Pomgarnat is. <1 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia 1. (1633) 25 The error committed .. becomes a 
sharpely learn ed experience. *7x4 Tickf.ll Fragni. Hunting 



LEARNED. 

in Steele Poet. Misc, 179 [A hound] True to the Master’s 
Voice, and learned Horn. 

2 . Of a person : In early use, that has been 
taught ; instructed, educated. In later use with nar- 
rowed sense : Having profound knowledge gained 
by study, esp. in language or some department of 
literary or historical science; deeply-read, erudite. 
Const, in, + of. (Superseding the earlier Lebed.) 

Learned society : a society formed for the prosecution of 
some branch of learning or science. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 104x6 (Laud) This lady was of muche 
price lovid and lernyd [older texts lered] ware and wyse. 
138a Wycuf Acts vii. 22 And Moyses was lernd [1388 
lerned] in al the wysdom of Egipcians. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3940 Eneas, .was. .of litterure & langage lurnyt ynoghe. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 48 The byshoppe of Wyn- 
chester, with dyvers other byshoppes & lernede men. 1639 
Fuller Holy [Par jii. xxix. (1840) 170 He was very learned 
. . especially for a prince, who only baiteth at learning. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 1 A Learn’d Society of late 
. . Agree’d . . To search the Moon by her own light. 1698 
Krill Exam. Theory Earth (1734) 312 That very Learned 
Friend of his. .has given the World reason enough to suspect 
him. lyiaHEARNECh/Ach (0. FI. S.) III. 488 He was learned 
in the British tongue. 177a Junius Lett, lxviii. 335 Learned 
..you are, and quick in apprehension. 1791-1823 D’Ishaeli 
Cur. Lit. (1866) 319/2 He is a ‘learned ’ man who has em- 
braced most knowledge on the particular subject of his in- 
vestigation. x8xo Scott Biog. Notices Prose Wks. (1870) II. 
202 That dreaded phenomenon, a learned lady. 1823 — One 
Volume more , John Pinkerton next, and I’m truly concern’d 
. . I can’t call that worthy so candid as learn’d. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess v n. 299 Not learned, save in gracious household 
ways. 1871 C. Davies Metr. Syst. 11. 40 A system . .made. . 
by a committee of learned professors. 1898 H. Calder- 
wood Hume vi. 85 The learned circles of Paris. 

b. absol. Chiefly in pi. the learned = ‘ men of 
learning ', * the literati 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 45 This, lewde and learned, 
by common experience, know. 1591 Spenser Teares Muses 
216 Each idle wit. .doth the Learneds taske upon him take. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 768 Sundry ceremonies, 
which I leaue to the learned in Christian antiquities. 1673 
Dryden Prol. [Silent IVoman) to Univ. Oxford 24 The 
learned in schools . . Studies with care the anatomy of man. 
1736 Bomnguroke Study <y Use Hist. v. (1777) 122 Let us 
leave the credulous learned to write history without materials. 
18x7 Scott Search after Happiness vi, E’en let the learn’d 
go search, and tell me if I’m wrong. 1879 J as. Grant in 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 284/2 His paper on optics 
speedily drew upon him the attention of all the learned in 
Europe. 

c. Inflected in compar. and super l. Now arch. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 43 The hop bushe is called . .of y* 

Barbaras writers humulus, of the later learneder writer 
lupulus. X573-85 Abp. Sandys Serin, xiv. 249 With all the 
learnedst of latter times. 1396 Spenser E. Q. iv. ii, 33 
Canacee . . was the learnedst ladie in her dayes. <21619 
Fotherby Atheom. Pref. (1622) 22 Diuers of my learnedest 
and best affected Friends. 1627 Bp. Hall Passion Semi. 
Wks. 423, I leaue it modestly in the middest ; let the 
learneder iudge. 1646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 101 The 
learnedst men.. may be deceivers. _ 1648 Milton Tenure 
Kings (1630) 51 Among our own Divines two of the lernedest. 
x66x Boyle Spring of A ir Pref. ( 1682! 6 For more learneder 
men than I [etc.]. 1693 W. Freke-SW. Ess. xxxiv. 224, I may 
make myself learneder by reading. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. 
Ser. n. x. (1869) 204 A lady had objected to my use of the 
word learneder, as bad grammar. 1824 Lamb Let. to 
Coleridge Lett. (1837) II. 164 Testimony that bad been 
disputed by learneder clerks than I. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 
Sotit., Success Wks. (Bohn) III. 120 The gravest and learn- 
edest courts in this country shudder to face a new question. 

d. Said of one * learned in the law ’ ; hence ap- 
plied by way of courtesy to any member of the 
legal profession. 

c 1483 Plumpton Corr. (Camden! 48 Yt is thought by the 
forsayd lernedmen, that [etc.]. 1324 Hen. VIII in Buc- 
cleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 220 Our welbiloued 
subgiet Edward Mountegue, lernedman. 1596SHAKS. Merck. 
V. iv. i. 167 You heare the learn'd Bellario what he writes. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 379 The learned Judges 
having given their opinion . . there is nothing remaining for 
the consideration of the House. 

H ©. transf Of an animal trained to make a 
show of intelligence. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple ix. There was also the learned 
pig . . and a hundred other sights. 1837 Lover Rory O' More 
xvi, (1897)128 Here is the wondherful lamed pig that knows 
the five quarters o’ the world, and more. 

3 . Of things : Pertaining to, manifesting, or char- 
acterized by, profound knowledge gained by study. 

1613 Purch as Pilgrimage (16x4) 10, I will not dispute this 
question . . A learned ignorance shall better content _ me. 
xfizs Bacon Ess., Atheism (Arb.) 337 Learned Times. 
163a Milton L' Allegro 152 Then to the well-trod stage 
anon, lfjonson’s learned Sock he on. 1631 Fuller Abel 
Rediv., Perkins (1867) II, 148 The scholar could hear no 
learneder . , sermons. 1763 Dodsley Pref. to Shenstone's 
Whs., The father resolved to give him a learned education. 
j 8 i 3 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 455 A treatise of tenures by 
a learned band. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Tombs in Abbey, 
Your learned fondness for the architecture of your ancestors. 
1824 Ibid., Capt. Jackson, The anecdote, .diffused a learned 
air through the apartment. 1837 Whkwell Hist. Induct. 
Set. (1857} I, 379 The Ancients ... were wanting in Learned 
Ignorance. 1874 Deutsch Rem. 264 A learned and lucid 
paper in the current Edinburgh Review. 

b. In art-criticism often applied to draughtsman- 
ship, colouring, etc,, with the sense : Exhibiting 
thorough knowledge of method. 

a 1830 Hazlitt Fine Arts (1873) 231 The drawing of N. 
Poussin, .is merely learned and anatomical. 

c. Of a language, profession, or science : Pur- 
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sued or studied chiefly by men of learning. Of the 
words in a language ; Introduced by men of learn- 
ing. Of plants : Known only from books (rare). 

1381 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887) 235 The three 
learned toungues, the latin, the greeke, the hebrevv. 1623 
Lisle JElfrit on O. 4 N. Test. Pref. (1638) 2 He knew 
moreover the learneder tongues and arts as well as they. 
1696 Whiston Theory Earth 11. (1722) 139 The learned 
Sciences seem to have been anciently much better known. 
1783 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. Introd. 4 These learned plants 
however must be found in nature. 1824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5) I. 160 The English tongue is, in many re- 
spects, materially different from the learned languages. 
1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 162 Students 
in the learned professions at Rome. 1869 Kitchin Bracket's 
Hist, Pr. Gram. Introd, 32 Words of very different origin, 
..the one popular, the other learned. Ibid. 39 This influx 
of learned words increases throughout the fifteenth century. 

Hence f Xiea’rue&ish. a., learned-like. 

a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 250 Some write in Hebrew.. 

T’ avoid the Critic. .And seem more learnedish, than [etc.]. 

Learnedly (launedli), adv. [f. Learned ppl. 
a. + -ly a .] In a learned manner. 

1349 Bale Labor. Jaunt. Leland Pref. B iv b, So lemed- 
lye, lyuelye, euydently, and groundedlye . . wouide he haue 
. .described, .thys oure realine. 1349 Cheke Hurt Sedit. 
(1641) 6 Yee think it is not learnedly done. 1642 Milton 
Apol. Sniect. Wks. 1851 III. 317 They can learnedly invent 
a prayer of their own. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Mrs. Tkistlethmayte x Apr., I can speak very learnedly on 
that subject. 1863 H. Cox Instil, in. vii. 63o He most 
minutely and learnedly investigated the ancient course of 
the Exchequer. 

Learnedness (launednes). ff. Learned + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being learned. 

1646 E. Fisher Mod. Divinity (ed. 2) 227 Are there not 
some who give themselves to.. learned nesse and clerklike 
skill in this art and that language? x68x H. More Exp. 
Dan. 72 By reason of their Learnedness in the Law. 1869 
Land. Q. Rev. Jan. 266 He is a stumbling-block .. to all 
conventional learnedness. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist II. ii. 
29 The doctor’s learnedness would be a subject to dilate on. 

Learner (launai). Norms : 1-2 leornere, 
4-5 lerner, 6- learner. [OE. leornere, f. leorn- 
ian : see Learn v. and -er 1 .] 

1 . One who learns or receives instruction; a dis- 
ciple. + I n early use, a scholar, man of learning. 

£900 tr. Bteda's Hist. iv. xxv. [xxiv ] (1890) 344 pa heht 
heo sesomnian ealle J?a gelaeredestan men & pa leorneras. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 7 pa apostles itacned pa leorneres pet 
beoo ha wise witeqa pe btoo nu ouer pe halie chirche. 14x3 
Pitgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. viii. 99 No doute that Tubal 
ne Pyctagoras had nought be but lerners and as prentyses 
in tbeyr presence, 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531! 188 
Nedes must the disciple or lerner byleue many thynges y* 
his mayster techeth hym. 1597 Morley Introd. Mns. 182 
Thus hast thou.. my booke. .as I thought most conuenient 
for the learner. 1612 [see Late a. 1 2d]. 1685 Baxter 

Paraphr. A r . T., Matt. xiii. 36 It is the part of Learners, 
to ask their Teachers help. 1733 Berkeley Free-think. 
in Math. § 21 Every learner hath a deference more or 
less to authority. 1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. 
20) 47 To give the Learner some idea of the System of the 
Universe. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xi. (1880) 193 
James II was but the too ready learner of the lessons of 
despotism taught him by Louis XIV. 
f 2. A teacher. Ohs. 

1382 WycLiR II eb. xii. 9 We hadden fadris of oure fieisch, 
lerneris [v. r. lereris, Vulg. erudi/ores], 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. v. cxxvii. 107 A tutoure or lerner of . . knyghtlye 
maners. 

Hence liea-rner-like a., befitting a learner. 
Lea-ruersliip, the position of a learner. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb ) 19 Mooued with our 
learner-like admiration. 1891 Pall Mall G. xj Jan. 6/3 
Candidates.. for male telegraph learnerships. 

Learning (liiunir)), vbl. sb. Forms: 1 le or ri- 
ving, 4 looming, 4-6 lerning, -yng(h)(e, 7 Sc. 
leirning, 9 vulg. larnin, 6- learning. [OE. 
leornung , -mg, f. leonrian : see Learn v. and -ingL 
Cf. OHG. lirnunga.~\ 

1 . The action of the vb. Learn, a. The action 
of receiving instruction or acquiring knowledge. 

£897 K. yElfred Gregory’s Past. Pref. (Sweet) 3 Hu giorne 
hie waeron as^cSer ve ymb lare ^e ymb liornunga. c X340 
Cursor M. 14811 (Trin.) To him was pe lawe bitaujt pat he 
him self bi lernyng lau^t, 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
67 Gladnesse whiche encresses daily in me in lernynghe. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1165/2 He. .for the pouertie 
of his father . . not able to he mainteined here at learning. 
1644 Milton Educ, Wks. (1847) 98/2 The end then of learn- 
ing is to repair the ruins of our first parents. 1740 J. Clarke 
Educ, Youth (ed. 3)18 It., renders the Learning of the 
English Rules more tedious abundantly, than they would 
be. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. iii. 220 Vigilance .. 
requ'red of us, besides learning of many practical lessons. 
1862 R. Owen in xgtk Cent. Dec. (1897) 992 There’s nothing 
so good for learning, as teaching. 

+ b. 'reaching; schooling. Ohs. 
c 1380 Wycuf Sel. Whs. III. 393 pe gospels of Crist 
written in Englische to moost lernyng of oure nacioun. 
1489 Caxton E'aytes of A. iv. x. 25s It is gode for to speke 
therof to the lernynge of thoos that shall most iuge therof, 
1727 Philip Quarll^ (1816) 34 The old man determined to 

f ive him his learning, if his relations would find him in 
oard, and other necessaries. 180a R. Andf.rson Cumberld, 
Ball, 44 O, cud I afford it, mair larnin thou’d get ! 

1 2 . What is learnt or taught : a. a lesson, in- 
struction ; b. information or direction ; c. the 
‘teaching’ of a person; a doctrine; also, a doc- 
trine or maxim in law ; d. a branch of learning ; 
a science ; e. an acquirement. Ohs. 


LEASE. 

a. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 174 That ms no treuthe of 
trinite but . . a leornyng for lewed men, the latere forte dele. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour cxxxvii. M vij, The thre en- 
seygnementes or lemynges whiche Cathon gaf to his sone. 
x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. i. 43 The king .. Puts to him all the 
Learnings that his time Could make him the receiuer of. 

b. £1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 184 Right as hym was 
taught by his lernynge He foond this hooly olde Vrban. 
3.606 Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. n, ii. 47, I did inquire it ; And haue 
my Learning from some true reports. 

C. 1526 Tindale Rev. ii. 24 As many as have nott this 
lernynge. 1549 Coverdalk, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 34 To 
expounde unknowen learnynges. T560 Pilkwgton Aggeus 
Cij (Matt. xv. 9), Teaching learnin-ges which are the com- 
maundementes of men. <21625 Bovs Wks. (1629-30) 128 
Christ the way, the truth and the life . . The truth in his 
learning, the way for his liuing. a 1626 Bacon PI ax. y 
Uses Com. Law Pref. (1636) 2 Particular and positive learn- 
ings of lawes doe easily decline from a good temper of 
justice. 

d. 1370 Billingsley Euclid xi. xi. 315 It is no rare 
thing in all leaminges..to haue one thing more generall 
then an other. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 13 (1873) 

49 He did send his divine truth into the world, waited on 
with other learnings. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 6 The 
rules of Reason are of two sorts ; some taken from forreigne 
learnings, both diuine and humane. 

e. x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 33, I once did hold it . . a 
basenesse to write faire, and laboured much How to forget 
that learning. 

3 . Knowledge, esp. of language or literary or 
historical science, acquired by systematic study; 
also, the possession of such knowledge, learnedness. 

CX340 Cursor M. 16108 (Trin.) Men han seidepat pou art wis 
of lernyng 3ore. *313 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 1. 2016 But 
for marchaunt men hauyng litell lernyng. 1559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. Glasse 175 Oxenford..a norishe of learning, 
and a famous universitie. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 
314-15 Learning is but an adiunct to our selfe, And where 
we are, our Learning likewise is. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref, 2 
The rare learning that he hath attained vnto. 1644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 60 The servil condition into which lerning.. 
wasbrought. 167 6 Lister in Ray'sCorr.( 1848)125 [Plagiaries] 
being the bant- and pest of learning. 1709-11 Pope Ess. 
Crit. 215 A little learning is a dang’rous thing. <11732 
Gay Fables n. xi. 1 1738) 100 Learning by study must be won. 
1736-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) II. 60 That Politianus was 
a man of learning must be confessed. 1771 Junius Lett. 
Ixi. 319 It. .is not much to the credit either of their learning 
or integrity. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <$• P. xxx. III. 136 He had 
betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning to the 
Gothic invader. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. I. viii 167 Learning 
is the knowledge of that which none but the learned know. 
1838 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) I. 1, iii. § 47. 168 Ancient 
learning is to he divided into two great departments. 1887 
Lowell Democr. 122 What we want is not learning, hut 
knowledge. 

b. The new learning : the studies, esp. that of 
the Greek language, introduced into England in 
the ) 6th century ; also applied to the doctrines of 
the Reformation. 

C1530 Latimer in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 11. 119 Ye sayed 
that it was plaine, that this New lernyng (as ye call it) was 
not the trowth. ..Ye call the Scripture the new Leminge; 
which I am sure is eldre than any lerninge, that ye wote to 
he the old. c 1550 Bale K. Johan (Manly) 1x36, I trust ye 
beleve as Holy Church doth teache ye, And from the new 
lernyng ye are wyllyng for to fie. 1577 Northbrooke 
Dicing '1843) 12 Such as impute this thing to the new learn- 
ing, and preaching of the Gospell are shamefully deceiued. 
1732 Neal Hist. Purit. I. 28 The King’s displeasure against 
the.. Bishops of the new Learning. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 4. 305 On the Universities the influence of the 
New Learning was like a passing from death to life. 

4. altrib. and Comb ., as learning-place, -seat. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. (Percy Soc.) 20 , 1 went to Doc- 
tryne, prayenge her good grace, For to assygne me my fyrst 
“lernynge place. 1601 Shaks All's Well 1. i. 191 The 
Court’s a learning-place. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 33 
That is a storehouse riche, a “learning seat. 

t Lea*rxtless, a. Ohs. [f. Learn v . + -less.] 
Devoid of learning. 

1593 G. Fletcher Lida To Rdr. A 4 b, These and such 
like errours..commonlie by learn elesse heades are reputed 
for loves kingdome. 16x0-23 A. Cooke Pope Joane 3 That 
age was a learne-les.se and a witlesse age. 

Learwite, variant of Lairwite. Ohs. 
’t’Lea'ry, a. Ohs. rare — *♦ (Origin and meaning 

obscure.) 

1641 Best Farm. Bis. (Surtees) 3 4 The shortest and most 
leary hey is aliwayes accounted the best. Ibid. 73 Shep- 
heards are to have an especiall eye to their hogges, and 
aliwayes to give them the shortest, learyest, and best hey. 

Leary: see Leery a. 

Leas, pa. t. of Lbese, to lose. 

Leasable (lrsab' 1 ), a . [f. Lease v . + -able.] 
That may be leased. 

i6xx Cotgr., A ffcrntable,. .leasable, lettable, farmeable. 

Lease, sb- 1 , leaze (lfz). How dial. Forms: 
1 l*s, 3-6 lese, 4-5 leese, 5-9 leea, 6 leasse, 
6-7 leas, 6- lease, leaze. [OE. Isis str. fem. 
OTeut. type *l£sw& ; the orig. declension was nom. 
his, acc., gen., dat. hiswe (whence Leasow), but 
in OE. there appears also an oblique form Imse. 
The word has sometimes been confused with the 
plural of Lea sb. 1 

The word is proh. etymologically identical with (lldd-)l&s, 
gen. -Ikswe, (blood i-letting t-OTeut, type *ldswd pre- 
Teut. *lid-twa or *lld-swa, f. root of Let v. ; the original 
meaning would thus be land ‘let alone’, not tilled.] 
Pasture ; pasturage ; meadow-land ; common. 
(Cf. cow-, ewe-, horse-lease,) 
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a tooo AIlfric Cottoq. in Wr.-Wiilcker 91/13 Ic drife sceap 
mine to heora lte.se, a uoo Voc. ibid. 177/10 Compascuus 
ager, gemaane lies, c izgo St. Brendan 13+ in 6'. Eng. Leg. 

I. 223 An ylle fair ynou3, Grene & wij> wel fair lese. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls 1 long Lese [v.r, leseaj last J?er alle winter, 
c 1350 Will. Paterae 175 Hit .. couj>e ful craftily kepe alle 
here bestes & bring hem in ) e best lese. 1387 Tkkvisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 423 In (>ese Itilles Jwre is Leese i-now for al Walks, 
a 1400 Prymer{iZgxi 17 We been his peple and scheep of his 
leese, 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 148 Take thy horse and go 
tedure liym vpon thvn owne lees. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. lxiti. 
91 The three first Plantaynes grow almost every where, .in 
pastures and leases. 1622 Wither Fair Virtue C6 b. And 
my Lambkins changed from Brome leaze, to the Mead at 
home, a 1722 I, isle Husb. (1757) 394 The cattle cannot go 
into those deep leases, theybeingunderwater. 1794 A. Young 
in Ann. Agric. XXII. 231 Much, .common Down, .stocked 
with bullock and sheep leases. 1880 Jefferies Hodge 4 M. 

II. 277 The dead, dry grass, and the innumerable tufts of 
the ‘leaze’ which the cattle have not eaten. 1837 Kent. 
Gloss., Lees , a common, or open space of pasture ground. 
The Leas is the name given at Folkestone to the fine open 
space of common at the top of the cliffs. 1898 T. Hardy 
Wessex Poems 196 The years have gathered grayly Since 
1 danced upon this leaze. 

Lease, sb.- : see Lease a. 

Lease (Its), sbA Also 5 lese, leas, 6 leace. 
[a. AF. les = OF. lads, Ids, les, etc., a letting, leav- 
ing (mod.P., with, pseudo-etymological spelling 
legs, ‘legacy vbl. noun f. laisser to let, leave.] 

1 . A contract between parties, by which the one 
conveys lands or tenements to the other for life, 
for years, or at will, usually in consideration of 
rent or other periodical compensation. Also in 
phr. to put (put) to lease ; by lease , on (+ in) lease. 

b. The instrument by which such a conveyance is 
made. c. The period of time for which the con- 
tract is made. 

The grantor of a lease is called the lessor, and the grantee, 
the lessee. In popular lang. lease is usually confined to a 
conveyance by deed for a term of years. 

[1292 Britton ui, xi. § 26 Qe il ne cleime rien el tenement 
for qe terme des aunz de le les un tiel .1 1483 Act 1 K ich. II l, 

c. 1 1 1 Every ablate feolfement yeft relesse graunte Usds and 
confirmacion of landys. 1493 Act rr Hen. VI t, c. 9 §2 
Lessees, before . . they take or occupie biforce of any suche 
leas any suche londes. 1373 Tusstsit Husb., Ep. to Ld. T. 
Paget viti. (1878) g Though countrie health long staid me, 
yet lesse expiring fraid me, 1383 Stubbes Anat . Abus. u. 
(1882) 31, I thought one might haue had a farme or a lease 
for a reasonable rent yeerely, without any fine or income 
pal eng. 1616 R. C. Times Whistle v. 1981 A., young 
gentleman But out the best part of his land to lease. 1667 
Bepys Diary 4 June, I cannot have a lease of the ground 
for my coach-house. 1690 Land, Gaz, No. 2342/4 To be 
Lett furnished ov unfurnished, by a short Lease or Yearly 
Rent. 1736 H ume Hist. Eng. II. xxviii. 134 He got posses- 
sion, on easy leases, of the revenues of Bath, Worcester and 
Hereford. 1758 Johnson Idler No. x6 r 7 [He] renewed 
his uncle’s lease of a farm. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. 
(1889) II. 420 AH the arable lands which are given in lease 
to farmers. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1834) I, 
149 A tenant without a lease, and, consequently, depending 
on the goodwill and caprice of his landlord, may not de- 
teriorate his farm. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty in Law Times 
Rep. LXVIII. 429/1 The lease. .had been _ lent , , to the 
plaintiff. . for perusal. M od. The lease had still thirty years 
to run. 

2. fig. with reference to the permanence of occu- 
pation guaranteed by a lease ; esp. in phr. a (new) 
lease of life. Also, the terra during which posses- 
sion or occupation is guaranteed. 

c 158(5 Ctess Pembroke Ps. lxxxi. vi, Of my graunt they 
had enjoy’d A lease of blisse with endlesse dace, c 1600 
Shaks. Bonn, cxlvi, Why so large cost, having so short a 
lease. Dost thou vpon thy fading mansion spend ? 1603 — 
Mach. iv. i. 99 Our high plac’d Macbeth Shall Hue the Lease 
of Nature. 1628 Rutherford Lett. 11862) I. 36 Remember 
of whnt age your daughter was, and that just so long was 
your lease of her. 1631 Milton Epit. Marchioness Win- 
chester 32 [Thou] That to give the world encrease, Shortned 
hast thy own lives lease. 1640 Shirley Constant Maul iv. 
ill. The Statutes and the Magna Charts have taken a lease 
at his tongues end. 1641 — Cardinal iv. i. Time has took 
a lease But for three lives I hope. 1647 Cleveland Char. 
Lend. Diurn. 4, I wonder, for how many lives my Lord 
Hoptons Soule took the Lease of his Body, a 1700 Dryden 
Ovid's Met. xv. Pythag, Philos. 603 He., the same Lease of 
Life on the same ' 1 ’ertns renews. 1706 Baynakd in Sir J. 
Floyer Hot 4 Cold Bath. 11. 192 My Lady Loyd's Case, . . 
who when the vital Flame was even blinking in the Socket 
. .had a new Life put to Lease. r8S3 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
II. 227 She was going to have a new Tease of life with better 
health. 1863 Dickens Mut, Fr. 1. xiii, The suspense seemed 
to_ have taken a new lease. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 397 
Wherever Estates still existed, they seemed to have gained, 
a new , lease of life. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 685 
Men and women, who looked, as the saying goes, as if 
you could take a lease of their lives. 

3 . Austral ‘ A piece of land leased for raining 
purposes’ (Morris). 

1890 Goldfields Victoria 15 A nice block of stone was 
crushed from Johnston's lease. 

4 . Comb., as lease-buyer, -letter, -possession. See 
also LKASE-MIWUEK, LlSASIS-j'AROUi. 

1370 Levins Manip. 204/37 Lease letter, locator . ..Lease 
byer, conductor. 1894 A. MoitRisoNpl’/'M/r Streets 286 The 
glories of lease-possession grew dim in his eyes. . 

Lease (I«>), sb/ Weaving. Also 4 lese, leese, 
leys* 9 leas, lays. [app. a var. of Leash sb., 
perh. confused with an adoption of F. lisse, lice 
(:— L. llcia, pi. of Itciuni) = sense 2 bdow.] 
fL A certain quantity of thread. Obs. 
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A Fecamp document of 123s in Du Cange has ‘ In eadem 
Ecclesia reddit Presbyter . . tres leshas cere pro candela 
Cf. Lisa sbA 

1391 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) HI. no Et in xxviij lb. eerie 
pro ij torches ad magnum alrare .. Et in xxiiij leses lintia- 
minis emp. pro eisdem. Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 

633 Pro 4 dd. leese de lechiuo ad 15s i. pro candelis inde 
fieudis, $s. 1437 Ibid. 635, 1 dd. leys de lichino. 

H, The crossing of the warp-tnreads in a loom ; 
the place at which the warp-threads cross. Phr. 
to keep , take the lease. (The corresponding 
Spitaltields term is cross.) 

1839 Ui;e Did. Arts 1284 The lease being carefully tied 
up, aifords a guide to the weaver for inserting his lease-rods. 
1851 Art Jrnl. Itlusir. Catal. p. vii"*/2 Taking the ‘lease’ 
previously to the yarns being submitted to the sizing process. 
1883 Almondbury i? Huddersf. Gloss., s v. Lays,. .When the 
warp is made ready for the loom, the threads are separated, 
and passed alternately above and below a string called the 
laysbaud. Where the threads cross, or perhaps the whole 
arrangement itself, may be considered the lays. 1888 C. P. 
Brooks Cotton. Mann/, 30 The keeping of the lease. The 
latter term will be understood by all connected with weaving 
as being the separation of the threads alternately. 

3 . - Leash 7 a. 

1824 Land. Jrnl. A rts 4 Sci. VII. 1S4 The Improved piece 
of mechanism, .is to be placed immediately over theheddles. 
or leases of the loom. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk Matin/. 238 
Separating the threads of the warp in forming the shed, thus 
according to the weaver's phrase augmenting the number 
of leases in the harness. 

4 . Comb. : lease-band (see quot. 1SS3 under sense 
2) ; lease-rod, one of the rods placed between the 
warp-tlireads to keep the lease. 

1824 Loud. Jrnl. A rts 4 Sci. *14 The warp is drawn from 
this roller over a small roller, and from thence is conducted 
to the lease-rods. 1883 A. Brown Power-loom (ed. 4) 35 
The lease-rods . . play a very important part in power-loom 
weaving. . . Their primary purpose is 10 keep the lease, so 
that when any of the threads are broken their proper place 
may be readily found in the web. 

t Lease, a. and sbA Obs. Forms : 1 leas, 2-3 
leas, 3 lses, 3-5 lese, 3-6 les, 4-5 l:es, lesse, 
4-6 less, 5 6 leaco, Sc. leis(s, (5 leas(s)e, leys, 
6 lase). [Com. Teut. : OE. leas corresponds to 
OFris. Ids, OS., OHG., MHG. lbs (I)u., G. lot), 
ON. lauss (Sw. Id's, Da. Ifis), Goth. Ians OTeut. 
*lauso-, {. *laus- (: *leus- : lus-, whence Lose v.), 
an extension of the O Aryan root *leu- (Gr. Kveiv 
to loosen). The suffix -less is etymologically 
identical with the present word ; Loose a. is an 
adoption of the ON. equivalent lauss. 

In the Teut. laugs. generally the word had the senses 
Moose', ‘free, unoccupied', ‘destitute of', ‘ loose in conduct, 
Immoral ‘ v ain, empty, worthless In OE. the only senses 
are ‘ destitute of’ (see -less) and ‘false, lying ’.] 

A. adj. Untrue, false. Ling. 

a 900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 59/43 Testem fallacem, 
leasa gewitnesse. a 1200 Moral Ode 255 pa pe weren 
swa lese [13.. in E. E. P. 31 lease] pet me hom ne mihte 
ileuen. c 1200 Trite. Coll. Hom. 71 We shuie no ping 
seten pat les beo. a 1225 Leg. Katie. X779 LeaueS to Ieuen 
lengre on pes lease maumez. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3498 Ne 
swer it [God’s name] les to fele in gamen. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Citron. (1810) 34 Bot pe Northeren men held him 
no leaute .. & forsoke Edrede, per were pei les. 'las 366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 8 An Authour. .That halt not dremes 
false ne lees. <1x440 Prottip. Pam, 298/1 Lees, or false, 
/ahets. c 1450 Erie Tolous 1086 So are ye lythyr and lees. 
c 1430 Ccm. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.; 354 He draff from me the 
fendes lees. 

B. sb. Untruth, falsehood, lying. Common in 
M E. poetry in the expletive without(en , but tease. 

f88S K, /Elfreu Booth, x li. § x pone mon mas^ liatan 
huton lease sope sunne. £1205 Lay. 28150- pat isaeid 
ich pe habbe soS buten lease, c. 1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 3514 
False witnesse dat fiu ne here, Ne wit) 3 e lese non ma[u] 
ne dere, a 1300 Cursor M. 5747 O ntoder bath and 
maiden clene, Pat si pen lang, wit-vten less, Bar child and 
sco perof wemles. c 1303 St. Lucy 155 in E. Ii. P. (18621 
105 A ioyfut tepinge ic 30U telle pat sop is and les noijt. 
c 1375 AY. Leg. Saints xix. {Crist n/orc) 99 Sa held he 
furth lange but lese, til he come in a wildirues. <.'1383 
Chaucer L. G. W, 1022 {Dido) Thus seyt the bok with- 
outyn any les._ c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 
1494) 1. xvi, It is soth & no lees, c 1460 Towneiey Myst. 
i. 158 We held with hytn ther he saide leasse. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems 1 . 24 He knawis gif this he leiss. 1313 
Douglas VEneis in. ii. 115 By Olearon, and mony ilis, but 
les. 15.. Adam Bel 460 in Blazl. £. P. P. II. 158 Syr, we 
be outlawes of the forest, Certayne without any leace. 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 188 Flanders of nede must with vs haue 
- peace Or els shee is destroyed without lees. 

‘ Lease (Ifzl, V» l Now dial. Forms: 1 les an, 
4 lease, (pa. t. lase, laas), 4-5 lese, 6- lease, 7- 
leaze. [A Com. Teut. str. vb. (in Eng. wk. since 
the 14th c.): OE. lesan (pa. t. lies, pi. Ixson) to 
gather, glean, corresponds to OFris. lesa to read, 
Ob. lesan to gather (I)u. lezen to gather, select, 
read), OHG. lesan (MIIG., mod.G. lesen to gather, 
to read), ON. lesa to gather, pick, read (Sw. Icisa, 
Da. hvse to read), Goth, lisctn, galisan to gather. 
Outside Teut. the Lith. lesil (inf, lesti), to pick up 
with the beak, mny be cognate,] 

1 . trans. and intr. To glean. + Also with up. 
(In OE. used in wider sense : to gather, collect.) 

cxooo HSlfric Lev. xxiii. 22 Ne ge ne gaderion p;i eorpe,. 
ac Imtao pearfan and ut acymene hig lesan. ' 1377 LANGL. 
P. PI. B. vi. 68 Who so helpeth me to erie..Shal haue leue 
..to lese here in heruest. 1387 Trevisa tligden (Rolls) I. 
jr Ruth pat. .lase [v.r. laas] vp pe eeres after his [rc. Boaz’j 
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ripe men. 1346 Supplic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 71 
No man inyght lease, rake, or gleane his grounde after he 
had gathered of his croppe. 161a Court Rolls of 7 aynton, 
co. Clone., That no person shall lease or gleane vntill the 
corne there growing be carryed. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 15s How hee set with hand.. his beanes; 
and in the bam leazed in the eare. 1684 Dryden Theo- 
critus Idyl iii. 72 Agreo, that in Harvest us’d to lease. 
c 1700 Allen 4 Ella, in Evans Old Ball. (1784) II. xliv. 258 
Together we'll lease o'er the field. 1825 Cobbett Rur. 
Rides (1830) I. 307 No less than eighty four men, women 
and boys and girls gleaning, or leasing, in a field of about 
ten acres. 1879 in Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word-bk. 

2. To pick : in various applications (see quots.). 
<•1420 Pallad. on Husb. vnr. 48 Of wynter fruyt science 
Yet leseth out the smale, vnto the grete So that the tree 
may sende her drynke & mete, c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. si 
Take Rys, and lese hem clene. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. 
(1634) 39 Take four or five good handfuls of wheat or Rye 
leazed out of the sheaf. 1703T11011ESBY Let. to Ray/,. D. S.), 
Leyse, to pick the slain and trucks out of wheat. 1764 
Mm. Rnsticum II. 223 What we ill the North call leasing, 
or gathering out, the blighted ears. Ibid. 226 The greatest 
care should be taken to lease wheat intended for seed. 1891 
Hart land Gloss., Lease (laize), to pick out weed-seeds, & c., 
by hand from imperfectly winnowed corn. 

t Lease, vA Obs. In 4 lase, 6 leaze. [OE. 
Uasian, i. leas Leask a. ; perhaps partly a back- 
formation from Leasing j/a] intr. To tell lies. 

c tooo Ags. Ps. (Spelmant lxv. 2 LeogaS [v.r. leasiap] pe 
fyndpine[L. mentientur tibi inimici tui). c 1340 Cursor 
M. 22042 (Fairf.) per-fore he sais he lesis no3t [Colt, lies* 
Giitt. leies, Trin. liep], 1394 Knack to Know Knave A 4, 
Let Honestie receiue such punishment As he desemes that 
leazes to the king. 

Lease (lls), vA Also 5 lese, 6 leese, lesse. 
[ad. AF. lesser, a specific use of OF. lesser, laissier 
(mod.F. laisser ) to let, let go L. laxdre to 
loosen, loose, f. lax-us loose, Lax a.] 

1. trans. To giant the possession or use of (lands, 
etc.) by a lease (Lease sbA); to let out on lease. 

[1292 Britton ii. xi. § 9 Si cestui .. lesse sa terre a terme 
de la vie le lessour.] 1370 Levins Manip. 204/43 To 
Lease or let leas, lot arc, dimittere. 1592 West xst Pt. 
Symbol. § 25 B, He which letteth, lesseth or setteth any 
thing to be made or used, is called . . the lessor or letter. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 59 This land .. Is now Leas'd 
out .. Like to a Tenement or pelting Farme. a 1600 G. 
Longe in F.lbs Orig. Lett. Ser, n. III. 157 Having them- 
selves no knowledge, [they] were driven to lease out the 
benefitt of their Patent to the Frenchmen, a 1637 B. Jonson 
Pi ltd. Ode Mem. SirL. Caryty Sir II . M orison iv, Leas’d out 
t’advnnce The profits for a time. 1726 Ayuffe Parergon 
285 Where the Vicar leases his Glebe, the Tenant must pay 
the great Tithes to the Rector or Impropriator. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. v. iii. (1869) II. 536 The lands in America, .are 
in general not tenanted nor leased out to farmers. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 288 Lands were leased from the 
roth October 1763, for eleven years. 1868 Peard Water- 
Farm. ii. 21 Each proprietor leased his water to men 
■who having no permanent interest in the river, killed every 
salmon they could catch. 

trans/. and fig. c 1663 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 
Hutchinson (1846) 329 He would not give up bishops, but 
only lease out their revenues. <11843 Hood Plea Mid- 
summer Fairies xii, 1 Alas quoth she, ‘ ye know our fairy 
lives Are leased upon the fickle faith of men ’. 

2. To take a lease of; to hold by a lease. 

1877 * H. A. Page’ De Qnincey I. xv. 319 In 1840 .. the 
Family was' transported to Mavis Bush, a neat little cottage 
. . which was leased for a period of years. 1893 Greta 
Armear What was it ? (ed. 2) 8 A rich Scotchman .. hacl 
leased a large property, .in order to indulge in his favourite 
sport with the famous Ballmore hounds. 1898 Westm. 
Gaz. 11 May 4/2 Angling on the choice streams of the 
South., is ha>d{y to be obtained unless by leasing a rod. 
Hence Leased (Ifst) ppl. a. 

1893 A. J. Wilson Gloss. Terms Stock Exch., Leased 
Lines .. those railway securities whose interest or dividends 
are dependent not on the earning power of the properties, 
but upon the rent agreed to be paid by the lessee company. 

Lease, van. Leese v., to lose ; and see Leash. 
Leasee, -er, -o(u)r, obs. ff. Lessee, Lessob. 
Leasehold (Ia s,h<7«id). [f. Lease sb. 8, after 

freehold .] A tenure by lease ; real estate so held. 

1720 Land. Gaz. No. 5867/3 A Leasehold of 100/. per 
Annum, for 99 Years. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
lxix. 17 He has but a leasehold of his acres, and death ends 
his tenure. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, ii. 25 There is also the 
system of leaseholds, which must be very prejudicial to good 
building. 1881 Gladstone Sp. on Irish Land Bill 19 You 
have the leaseholds and you have the annual tenancy, 
b. attrib. or adj. Held by lease. 

1731 W. Durham {title) A Defence of the Churches Right 
in Leasehold Estates. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 707 In ejectment for a leasehold estate, the lessor 
of the plaintiff produced the original lease. 1838 Bright 
Sp. Reform 27 Oct., A man .. comes into possession of 
leasehold houses. 

Hence I.ea’selioiaer, one who possesses lease- 
hold property. 

1838 J. B, Norton Topics 229 Which thrusts a ‘long 
lease ' upon the ‘ perpetual ' leaseholder. 1883 T. Colborne 
in Law Times 27 Oct. 433/1 The leaseholder, like the 
agricultural tenant under the Act of 1883, is., prevented 
from contracting himself out of the benefits of the Act. 

Leaseless (lrsles), a. [f. Lease sbA + -less.] 
Not having a lease. 

188a Daily News 4 Feb. 3/4 Leaseless tenants’ rights. 

t Lease-monger. Obs. [Lease sb/\ One 
who traffics in leases. 

X549 Latimer 7 thSerm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 208 No bore 
mongers fayth, no lease mongers fayth, no seller of benefices 
fayth. 1350 Crowley Epigr. 1169 Of late a leasemongar of 


LEASE-PAROLE. 

London laye sycke, And thyncking to dye, his conscience 
dyd him pncke. 1615 Stow's Ann. 868/1 Many houses . . 

were all very sudainely inhabited to the great . . aduan- 

tdge of Landlords and Leasemongers. 1884 0. Rev. Jail. 
117 Either by the landlord or the ‘ leasemonger ’ farms and 
tenements were let to the highest bidder. 

So I»ease~mongiiig. 

1380 Ferne Blaz. Centric 99 If such a one. .through good 
husbandrye, cheuisauncing, leasemonging. .shall rise vp to 
a reuenew of hundredes. 

t Lease-parole. Obs. [f. Lease sb . 3 + 
Parole.] (See quot. 1672.I 
a 1392 Lodge & Greene Looking- Glasse (1598) F 2, Clowne. 
At night I wil bring home my mistresse. Smith. Euen 
when you please, good Adam. Clowne. When I please, 
marke thy words,— 'tis a lease parol, to haue and to hold. 
a 16x3 Overbury A Wife (16381 131 He is tenant by custom 
to the Planets, of whom hee holds the 12 Houses by lease 
paroll : paying the yearly rent of his study and time. 1672 
Comet's Interpr. s.v. Parol. Lease-parol, that is Lease per 
Parol ; a Lease by word of mouth, to distinguish it from a 
Lease in writing. 

Leaser J (lrz3.i). Now dial. Also 4 lezere, 
6 lezer, [f. Lease zl 1 + -ek 1.] A gleaner. 

1340 Ayenb 86 Hi abideb and wylneb pane dyap ase dep 
. .J>e lezere his haruest. 1534 Act 25 Hen. VII l , c. 1, Stat. 
Irel, (1678) 46 Every such gatherer, lezer or lexers. 1586 
J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in Halinshcd II. SS/x An act against 
leasers of corne. 1724 Swift Drafiier's Lett. Wks. 1755 
V. 11. 133, I knew' there was no office of any kind, which a 
man from England might not have, .and . . I looked upon all 
who had the disadvantage of being born here, as only in the 
condition of leasers and gleaners. 1828 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. in. 242 You cannot proceed a quarter of a mile, 
without encountering some merry group of leasers. 

t Lea’S er Obs. rare. [OE. leasers. Agent-n. 
to L.case ?>.- : see -ER 1.] A liar. 

C950 Limits/. Gosfi. Matt., Pref. (Skeatl 17 Leaseres vel 
le^eras, falsas. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ Vi mi. Attsw. iii. 48 
Hee. .lays on us unmercifully, calling us Caveliers , Leasers , 
Slanderers. 

Leaser 3 (lPsai). [f. Lease vO + -er L] One 
who takes on lease; a lessee. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 300 The mine has 
been in leasers’ hands. 

Leash (lip, sb. Forms: a. 3, 5 lece, 4l3esse, 
4-5 lees, 4 6 les, lese, 5-7 leaee, lease, (5 
leese, leys, lyes, 6 leasse). fi. 4 Sc. leysche, 
4-7 lssh, 5 leashe, leeshe, 5-6 Sc. lisehe, 6 
leysshe, leshe, leas(s)he, Sc. leish, leiscli, 
leseh, (7 leach), 6- leash, [a. OF. /esse, laisse 
(mod.F. laisse ) ? L. laxa fern, of lax us Lax a."] 

1 . The thong or line in which hounds or coursing- 
dogs are held. Phr. •)' With the hash , f at a 
leash, on or hi (the or a) hash. Proverbial phr. 
t As greyhound ( let out ) of leash. 

a. a 1300 St Gregory 822 in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. 
LVII. 68 Houndes pat were li^t & lent To leten of lece, 10 
cacche beste. 13. . Coerde L. 1923 As greyhounds stricken 
out of lesse, Kyng Richard threst among the press, c 1330 
Arth. q- Merl. 9126 (Kiilbing) Merlin smot forp, pai after 
dasse On aiber half, so grehounde of lasse. a 1400 Octouian 
•jbj As glad as grehond y-lete of lese Florent was than. 

1: 1440 Porto nope 558 Her lees were as softe as sylk. 147s 
Bk. Noblesse 16 Every man. .had a masty hound at a lyes. 
X509 Barclay Shyfi of Polys (15701 85 In comes another his 
houndes at his tayle, With lynes and leases and other like 
baggage. *576 Fleming tr. Cains' Eng. Dogs 7 Beyng 
restrained and drawne backe from running at random with 
the leasse. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 1027 Having in 
his right hand a Club, and in his left hand a Leace, unto 
the which Thyus was tied. 1640 tr. Verdere’s Rom. of 
Rom. I. xxviii. 130 Perceiving a Damsell comming in with 
two Lions in a lease, he went speedily down [etc.]. 

fi. 1356-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 558 Pro catenis, 
chapes, et leshes, et uno Cornu pro venatore,. .7 j. xxd. 1375 
Barbour Bruce vu. 414 His leysche till him drew he, And 
leit his houndis gang all fre. e 1440 Ipomydon 785 Furthe 
he went with greyhondis tlire, In a lesshe he dyd hem do. 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Rolys (1570) 134 He that will labour 
a beast to hunt or chase . . His lines, colors, and leshes he 
must dresse. 1513 Douglas /Ends v. ix. 104 He that the 
lisehe and lyame in schondir draue. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 74/x The Fewterer .. shall receive the Grey- 
hounds matched to run together, into his Leash, as soon as 
he comes into the Field. 1808 Wohdsw. Force of Prayer 
iii, [He] holds a greyhound in a leash, To let slip upon 
buck or doe. 1830 Scott Demonol. iv. 131 She led three 
greyhounds in a leash._ 1879 Ouida C. Casilemaine 5 Fretting 
like staghounds held in leash. 1888 Times 13 Oct. 7/6 The 
hounds, hunted on the leash. Ibid. 16 Oct. 10/5 The hound 
worked on leash from the spot where the deer had lodged. 

iransf. 1741 Mem. M. Scriblerus 1. i. 10 A Paper kite 
which had broke its leash by the impetuosity of the wind. 

+ b. The hash : {a) the department of the 
king’s household concerned with the keeping of 
the hounds ; (b) the art or practice of coursing. 

1526 Househ. Ord. (1790) 194 The charge of 68 loves of 
bread served to the officers ol the Lesh for the expences of 
the Kings Greyhounds. 1552 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 
xxxiii. 540 The office of child of the leashe to lohn Streete 
for life, with the wages of 40*. by year. 1611 Markham 
Country Content. \. vii. (1615) 104 Touching the lawes of 
the lease or coursing. Ibid. 106 Those which are chosen 
ludges of the leashe, shall giue their iudgements before 
they depart from the field. £1628 Warrant in Verney 
Papers 1853) *8o Lord_ Compton, master of his majestys 
leash. 1665 Warrant in Sporting Mag. XLII. 10 Like 
as my perdecessors masters of the Leash. 

2 . A set of three ; originally in Sporting language, 
used of hounds, hawks, foxes, hares, deer, etc. ; 
hence gen. 

o- c 1320 Sir Trislr. 446 Tristrem hunters se^e ride, Les 
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of houndes pai ledde. 1376-7 Durham A cc. Rolls (Surtees] ] 
387 In. uno lese et uno pare de turetteis. 1426 Lydg. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 21424 Swyche houndys . . God wot, I ha mo 
than a les. i486 Bk.St. Albans F vj b, A Lece of thessame 
haukis, iij. 1575TURBEUV. Bk. Eaulcourie 166 They cast off 
a cast or a lease of Sacres, which follow the peregrine I 
falcon. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 231 As we passed 
we see a lease of Bucks. 1690 Dryden Amphitryon iv. 
(1691) 42, 1 put in for a brace, or a lease. 1723 True Briton 
No. 15 I. 126 Giving their Suffrages for the Good of their 
Country, .and this too, not by Couples or Leases, but by 
Scores, almost, at a time. 

A c 1450 Merlin 181 Gawein . .ledde in honde a leeshe of 
grehoundes, and ledde also two brace folowinge hym. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 592 Here is a leysshe ofratches to renne 
an hare. 1582 Stanyhurst /Ends Lp. Ded. (Arb.i 9 Thee 
third [posyj (for I wyl present your lordship with a leshel. 
1S96 Shaks. 1 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 7 Siira, I am sworn 
brother to a leash of Drawers . . Tom, Dicke, and Francis. 
1609 B. J onson Sit Worn. in. ii, I . . kept my chamber a ltash 
of dales for the anguish of it. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 104 
Or Cerberus himself pronounce A Leash of Languages at 
once. 1705 Double Welcome xvi. 7 A Leash of Armies on 
thy Plains appear. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 51 )f 8 
A leash of hares to he potted by his wife. 1792 Munch - 
hausen's Tran. xxi. 88, I have acquired precisely nine 
hundred and ninety-nine leash of languages. 1826 Scott 
W oodst. xxii, A brace of wild-ducks and a leash of teal. 
1838 Apperley Nimrod's North, Tour (1874) 259 We found 
a leash of foxes, one after another. 1859 Tennyson Lynette 
Sojfhen were 1 wealthier than a leash of Kings. 1882 Gd. 
Words 604, I contrived to bag a leash of trout. 

3 . Hawking. 'I he thong or string which is 
passed through the varvels of the jesses to secure 
the hawk. 

!497 Ed. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1877) 1- 366 Item for cliessis 
and lisehis thare vj d. 1575 Ti rberv. Bk. Fuulcouric 147 
Tying . .a cryance unto your hawkes lease. 1615 Latham 
Falconry (1633) Gloss., Lease or leash is a small long thong 
of leather, by which the Faulconer holdeth his Hawke fast, 
folding it. many times about their fingers. 1635 Quarles 
Embl. v. ix. (1718) 282. But her too faithful leash doth soon 
retain Her broken flight, attempted oft in vain. 1686 
Bi.ome Geutl. Recreat. 11. 62 Lease or Leach. 1826 Sir 
J. S. Sebright Hawking (1828) 11 When he has been fur- 
nished with the necessary appendages of hood, bells, jesses, 
and leash, he is. to be tied to the block. 1874 Tennyson 
Vivien 123 Their talk was all of., terms of art. Diet and 
seeling, jesses, leash and lure, 

4 . jig. (with allusion to senses 1 and 3) ; esp. in 
phrases, To hold or have in leash , to have control 
over, keep in bondage. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xl. (1869] 195 She is 
prioresse, whiche leedeth alle pe cloystreres in les, bounden 
hi hondes and hi feet 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
71 Wrath ledeth shame in a lese. 1560 Becon New Catech. 
iv, Wks. 1564 I. 422 For God hathe them in lease. Yea .. 
they are his slaues. 1611 Shaks. lVint. T. iv. iv. 477 What 
I was, I am : More straining on, for plucking baeke ; not 
following My leash vnwillingly. 1648 Boyle AVra/A. Love 
xii. (1700) 62 The ravish'd Soul being shewn such Game as 
that, would hate so eagerly, that she would break those 
Leashes that tye her to the Body. 1821 Shf.lley Prometh. 
Unb. iv. i. 178 We lead along In leashes . . The clouds that 
are heavy with love’s sweet rain. 1842 Tennyson Love 
Duty 40 Thy low. voice. .would.. hold passion in a leash. 
1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 11. iv, His ministers Must lure, 
not drag in hash. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax xvii. (18591 
181 It was easy to see .. that, did he once slip the leash of 
his passions, it would go hard with Richard Brithwood. 
1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (18651 VI, li. 231 The soldiers, 
long held in the leash, .were eager to spring upon the foe. 

1 5 . A snare, noose. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel. $ Arc. 233 With oon worde him 
list not oonys deyne To brynge ageyne my sorouful hert 
in pees, For he is kaught vp in a noper lees. 1814 Cary 
Dame, Par. xxvm. 12 Looking upon the beauteous eyes, 
whence love Had made the leash to take me. 

+ 6. Sc. = Lash shy Obs. [Cf. Leash v. 2.) 
1508 Kennedie Fly ting iv. Dunbar 45 Lat him lay sax 
leichis on thy lendis. 1508 D u n 11 a r Fly ting iv. Kennedie 
100 Thow art hot Gluncoch with thy giltin luppis. That for 
thy lounry inony a leish hes fyld. 

7. Weaving, a. One of the cords (having an 
eye in the middle to receive the warp-thread) 
which extend between the parallel laths of the 
heddle of a loom. Also written leish. 

1731 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 105 Some of 
these Frames are made like a Loom, with a Warp passed 
through the Leishes. 1878 Barlow Weaving 77 The 
headles consist of two laths, between which are stretched 
the required number of ‘leashes’ usually made of linen 
thread, and having an eye formed in the middle of them. 

b. — Lease sbA 2. 

1888 J. Patqn in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 463/2 At each end 
of the warp the threads are, by a mechanical device in the 
heck, made to intersect alternately, forming leashes, which 
are, when taken from the reel, separately tied up, and thus 
aid in maintaining the parallelism of the ends when they 
are bundled up. 

8. at/rib , as leash-hound , -man; + leash-law 
(see quot.). 

1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 46 Leash-hounds or Park- 
hounds, such as draw after a hurt Deer in a Leash or Liam. 
1721 Bailf.y, Leash-Laws, are Laws to be observed in 
Blunting or Coursing. £1817 Hogg Tales ft Sk. II. 91 
[He] ordered that the lenshmen should exert themselves in 
recovering their scattered hounds. 

Leash. (Iff), V. Also 7 lease, [f. Leash sbl\ 
1 . trans. To attach or connect by a leash. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, Pro}, 7 And, at his heeles, (Leasht in, 
like Hounds), should Famine, Sword, and Fire, Crouch for 
employment, a 1658 Lovelace L-ucasta Posth. (1659) 33 
Cerberus, from below Must leash’d t’himself with him 
a hunting go. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xvii. 374 We 
were then two snarling hounds leashed together. 


LEASING. 

b. fig. To link together , esp. in threes. 

1854 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc. XV. I. 18, 1 prefer leashing 
together these points of the discussion. 1887 Baintsbuuy 
Hist. Elizab. Lit. x. (1890) 366 He [Crashaw] was a much 
younger man than either of the poets with whom we have 
leashed him. 1898 Rf.ade in New Century R ev. IV. sor Yet 
were these ri vals leashed by sacred ties. 

2. fTo beat or lash with a leash (obs.) ; to 
whip (dial.). 

1503 Sc. Acts fas. IV, c. 103 (ed. 1566) Gif ony childer . . 
commit ony of thir thingis. .their fathers. ._sall ..deliuer the 
said childe to the juge, to he leichit, scurgeit and dung. 1583 
Balfour Practicks (1754) 27 Ordanis_the Dean of Glide 
..to gar leisch barnis that perturbis the kirk. 1592 
Lyly Midas iv. iii. E 4, If I catch thee in the forest, 
thou shalt be leasht. . . A hoy leasht on the single. 1677 
N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (ed. 2) 81 In many cases heretofore 
Leasing was observed; that is, one must be held, either 
cross a Saddle, or on a mans Back, and with a pair ol Dog- 
couples receive ten pound and a Purse ; that is, ten stripes 
.. and an eleventh, that used to he as bad as the other ten, 
called a Purse. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Leash, leesh, to 
whip. * Leesh yor horse up, man ’. 

Leasie, obs. form of Lazy. 

Leasing (Irziq), sb. Obs. or arch. exc. dial. (Sc. 
and north.) Forms: 1 leastmg, -ing, 2-3 leasung, 
(2 lesung, 3 lesin,l£es(s)ioge, lasings, leosinge), 
3-4 lessinga, 3-6 lesinge, -yng(e, 3-7 lesing, 
(4 lesenge, -ine, leesyrtg, Kent. lye(a)singe, 
leazinge), 4-8 leesing, (5 -ynge, -inge, lesyn, 

6 leasyng(e, Sc. leis-, ley sing, 7 leaeing),? 2,3- 
leasing, [OE. hasung, f. llasian : see Lease 
v . 2 and -ing 1 .] Lying, falsehood. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gasp. John viii. 44 MiSSy spreceS leasuung. 
a 1x75 Colt. Horn. 229 Heo ouscunede . . alle leasunge. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 82 j>e deoueL.is leas, St leasunges feder. 
c 1250 Gen , Aj- Ex. 2578 He wereden hem vvi5 losing, a 1300 
Fioriz ty Bl. 585 ‘ Is pat so}> ? ’ sede he. Heo sede, * 3e, sire, 
withute lesing ’. c 1340 Cursor M. J5412 iTrin.) In to 
3oure hondes I shal him take : holde hit no lesynge. 1375 
Barbour Bruce iv. 480, I wald revard the but lesing. 
a 1450 Knt. de la. Tour u868) 33 Ye saide ye loved us. .the 
which was fals lesinge. 1459 Paston Lett. 1. 497 Walsham of 
Chauncery, that never made lesyng, told me that [etc.]. 1500- 
20 Dunbar Poems ix. 106, I knaw me vicious, Lord, and richt 
culpable In aithis sweiring, leising, and blaspheming. X535 
Covkrdale 2 Esdras xiv. 18 The trueth is fled farre awaye, 
& lesynge is hard at hande. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 102 
No leasing new, nor grandams fable stale. 1601 Dent 
Pathiu. Heaven 75 All yonr faire speeches . . are nought 
else but liypocrisie and leazing. i6ri Bible Ps. v. 6 Thou 
shalt destroy them that speake leasing. 1641 Milton 
A ni man'v. \Vks. 1851 III. 211 And so take againe either 
your manifest lesing, or manifest ignorance. X712 Pri 1 rt 
Alma in. 9 As foiks .. prone to leasing, Say things, at first 
because they’ve pleasing. 1825 Scott ‘Pal ism. xiii, Satan 
is strong within you . .and prompts thee to leasing. 

. b. In particularized use : A lie, falsehood. 
c rooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) v. 5 }>u fordest ha he symle Jeasinga 
specafi. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De defies sed ischeast 
and twispeche and curs and leasinges. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 211/400 pat we with lesingues bi-traieth men. 1303 R. 
Brunne/AtW/. Synne 633 A lesyng ys Whan hou wost hat 
Jjou seyst mys. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 2 Many men 
seyn that in sweveninges Ther nis but fables and lesinges. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 145 (Harl. MS.) Vnhonest and 
vnleful talkinges, lesynges, & baebitinges. 1580 Lyly 
Eupbues (Arh.) 384 So that in giuing credite to thy letters, 
1 may he deceiued with thy leasings. 1590 Sff.nsf.r F. Q. 

I. vii. 48 That false pilgrim, which that leasing told. 1599 
B. Jonson Cynthia' s Rev. 1. iv, He [Lucian] doth feed you 
with fittons, figments, and leasings. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 11. (1634) 197 The Priests.. to magnifie their antiqui- 
ties, filled the Records with many leasings. 1714 Gay 
Sheph. Week Prol. 74 For Trading free shall thrive again, 
Nor Leasings leud affright the Swain. J731 Swift On 

Mr. P y being put out of C. Misc. (1735) V. tip Sir 

R weary’d by Will. P y’s Teazings, Who inter- 

rupted him in all his Leasings. 

C. Comb., as leasing-bearer; leasing-mater, 
a liar; spec, in Ac. faw (now Hist.), one who 
utters untrue and slanderous statements such as 
are likely to prejudice the relations between the 
king and his subjects ; so leasing-making, verbal 
sedition ; t leasing-monger, a liar. 

c 1440 Prompt. Parv. 298/2 “Lesynge berarc, trtendifer. 
1388 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 6 He that gadrith tresours by the 
tunge of a “leesing [maker]. 1424 Sc. Acts fas. I (1814) II. 
8/2 All lesingis makaris & tellaris of bum. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of /E sop iv. viii, The lesynge maker and fiaterer. 
1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3953/1 Act anent Leesing-makers and 
Slanderers, a 1715 Burnet Own Time x. (1724) I. 25 Nor 
had they the nature of the paper before them, which 
was judged by the Court to be “leasing-making. 1863 FI. 
Cox lnstit. 1. xi. 272 note. By the law of Scotland .. verbal 
sedition or ieasing-making, is infeired from [etc.], c 1380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 268 pei ben . . “lesyngmongeris. 1496 
Dives <F Paup. (W. de W.) vn. ii. 277/2 Bacbyters lesyng- 
mongers and wycked spelters.. be the worst theues upon 
the erthe. 

Leasing (iPziq), vbl. sb . 1 Now dial. Also 6 
lezing, [1. Lease v . 1 + -ing 1 .] Gleaning. Also 
concr. = leasing corn. 

1534 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. i Stat. Irel. (1678) 46 Many., 
persons, .will not labour for their living, but have their sole 
respect to gathering and lezing of com in harvest time. 
1772 Graves Spirit. Quixote II. 255 Flow much might she 
earn a day, then, by her leasing? c 1825 Houston Tracis 

II. xlvii. 2 What was to become of the poor, now their 
leasing was all eaten and gone? 

b. attrib., leasing-corn, wheat got by gleaning. 
1857 Eliza Acton Eng. Bread-Bk. 138 note. The wheat 
. .which her family have gleaned,— the leasing corn,— sup- 
posed to make the best bread of any. 
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Leasing (lrsig), vbl. sbP [f. Lease vf> + 
-ins !.] The action of Lease vX ; letting out (on 
lease). Also attrib. 

1521 Bury Wills (Camdenl 124 In lesyng and lettyngy® 
days werke. x6io J, More in Bucclench MS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 90 In case of leasing, whether you will reserve the 
house. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 284 If actual pos- 
session were necessary, a leasing power could never be 
executed where land was in the hands_ of a tenant. 1880 
Times 30 J uly 9/4 The leasing of shooting rights. 

Leasing (lfzirj), ppl. aX [f. Lease vX + 
-IN& 2 .] Gleaning. 

1829 E. Jesse frul, Nat. 361 The allowance of fourteen 
pence a day,, would hardly be accepted by my leasing 
neighbours in place of it [viz. gleaning]. 

Leasing (lrzig), ppl. ap [Formed as a cor- 
resp. adj. to Leasing sb. Cf. Lease vX] Lying. 

1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again xii. 166 Here, take this 
leasing, meeching bard, With priestly aid go bind him hard. 
Leas aw [If S0, le za), sb. Now dial. Forms ; 

I pi. loss we, ldawe, Northumb. ldsua, 3 ? lawse, 
pi. laswa, 3-6 lesewe, 4 leswe, 4-6I3SU.3, 5 leseo, 
liswe, 5, ylesow, 6 leassewe, leyssue, -SF.lesoue, 
7-leasow. / 3 . (chiefly Sc.) 6 l3sur(e, lyssoure, 
lasor, 7 leissoura, laasure, lizura, 8 lizor, 9 
lizzure, leissure, [See Lease sbX] Pasture; 
pasturage; meadow-land. 

£•950 Lindisf. Gasp. John x. 9 Inn-faereS & ut-fsereS Sc 
lesua [ R us/iiv, leswe, Ags.ee Hatton Gosp. ltese] gemoetat). 
10 . . Ags. Vac. in Wr.-Wfdcker 325/25 Pascua, iasswe, 
c 1200 Trim. Coll. Horn. 37 Dis oref is swiSe egerne and 
fecheS his leswe hwile uppen trewes, and hwile uppen 
cliues. £1205 Lay. 2011 Bi-heold he | a leswa [£1275 
lesewes] & bene leofliehe wode. a 1225 A tier. R. 94 Ine 
heouene is large (eswe. £1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1576 Ydumea, 
Sat fulsum lond, Of lewse god, was in hise_ hond. 1382 
Wyclif Ps. xciv. [xcv.] 7 Wee the puple of his leswe; and 
the shep of his hond. — Ter. xxiii. 1 Wo to the shepperdis, 
tliat scateren and to-tern the floe of my leswe, seith the 
Lord. £1440 R. Clone. Citron, 1005 (MS. 8) Hor leseo 
lasteth ettere. Ibid. 7701 Lesow he }af per to. *495 A ct 

II Hen. VII, c. 35 § 4 Medowes lesues pastures. 1502 
Arnoi.de Citron. (1811) 174 Lesurs pasture weies pathes 
wetingliand uniustli. . witholden. 1513 Douglas AZn-is xn. 
Prol. 183 In lyssouris and on leys hull iatnmis Full tait 
and trig socht bletand to thar dammis. 1547 Ncwminster 
Cartul. (1878) 310 All lands medows leyssues and pastures. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 27 A pasture, or as 
we say, a Lesoue. 1658 Disposition in Jamieson Diet. s.v. 
Lesuris, Meadows, leissoureis and pasturages. 169 a Ibid., 
Water stanks, lizures, pasturages. i685 Plot Stajfordsh. 
293 Having a Lesow quite overrun with well grown broom. 
1799 Trans. Soc. Arts xvn. 126 Coarse meadows, or what 
are called leasows, being rough woody pastures. 1825-80 
Jamieson, Leissure, Lizzure. a 1845 Hood Town 4 
Country xv, I hold no Leasowes in my lease, No cot set 
round with trees. 1852 Wigoins Embanking 130 After 
feeding all the summer on the higher grounds, called leasows 
or leazes in the dairy counties. 1894 S, E. Worcester Gloss, 
Lezzow, a meadow. 

Lea/SOW, v, Obs. or dial. In 1 ldes(w)ian, 3 
leswe, leswue, 3-4 lesewe, 4 lesuwe, lisewe, 
4-5 le sows, 7 lessow. [OE .Ikswian (also Hsian), 
f. msw-, Ims Leasow sb., Lease jA 1 ] irans. and 
intr . To pasture, graze. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke viii. 32 Wats Sonne <5er ede vel 
sunor ber^ana moni^o foedendra vel lesuuandra [Ags. 
Gosp. tesiendra]. £1000 /Elfric Gen. xii. 2 (Gr.) II ig man 
Iteswode on morium lande. £1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 pe 
selue herdes be8 pe lorpewes of holi chi riche [>e leseweS 
here orf. a izaz Ancr. R. too And leswe pine ticchenes bi 
heordmonne hulen, of ris & of leaues, 138a Wyci,if Matt. 
viii. 30 A Hoc ., of many hoggis lesewynge was nat fer 
from nem. — > 1 Cor, ix. 7 Who feedith or lesuwith a floe, 
and etith not of the mylk of the flak? £1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. i. v. 212 As catell iesowyda in and oute. 1604 Dray- 
ton Moses 28 Gently his faire flocks lessow’d he along. 
1825-80 Jamieson, Lesnre , both as a s. and as a v., is still 
used in the pastoral districts of Ayrs. , Renfrs., and Lanarks. 
Hence Iiea*sowed (lesewed) ppl. a. 

1382 Wyclif r Kings iv. 23 Ten fat te oxen, twenti lesewed 
oxen [1388 oxis of lesewe, Vulg.^atffNa&r]. 

Leasse, obs. form of Lease. 

Leassee, -our, obs. forms of Lessee, Lessor, 
Leasses, variant of Leases Obs, 

Lsasslie, obs. form of Leash, 

Least ( 160 , (sb.,) and adv. Forms : x lfest, 
lsesaat, lsesest, Northumb. Hascst, 16 asssest, 
leessest, 3 lsesfc, 2-5 leste, 3-4 last, 3-6 leist, 
3-7 (: mrdy 8)(Lest,^ 4-5 leeste, 4-6 least, 3, 6- 
least. [OE. Ikst, Imsest prehlst. *laisisto super- 
lative f. *laisiz- Less ; cf. OFris. leist. An OE. 
Merest** OFris. Urest ;-*laizisto-, occurs in one in- 
stance.] Used as the superlative of Little. A. adj. 
I. In concord with sb. expressed or understood. 
1 . Little beyond all others in size or degree; 
smallest ; slightest ; + fewest. 

Not infrequently coupled with last-, see Last a. 1 c. 
a 1000 Guthlac 74 r Nis P«t huru Imsast pact seo lufu 
cypeo. £1000 Sax. Leeclut, II. 268 pone laestan dasl 

[ mnges. c 1200 Ormin 15277 piss folic iss kqhesst, & tiss 
ott Addlepp pe Iseste mede. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 860 
And best me mai to hom truste, pat of lest wordes [MS. 8 leste 
ofwordys] bep. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vu. 39 Men oflawe lest 
pardoun hadde pat pleteden for Mede. £1400 Lan/ rone's 
Ciritrg. 294 pe veyne pat is bitwixe pe leeste too of his foot. 
c 1470 Golagros Gaw. 289 Lich as leif of the lynd lest, 
That welteris doun with the wynd, sa wauerand it is. 1576 
Fleming J’anopl. Epist, 35 To reckon your owne state 
among things of least estimation. 1697 Dryden AEneid xt. 


664 Th' Italian Chiefs, and Princes, joyn their Pow’rs : Nor 
least in Number, nor tn Name the last. 1725 Ld. Boung- 
broke 24 J uly _ in Swift's Lett. (1767) II. 210 Those, who 
had the least mind to see me in England, have made it im- 
possible for me to live any where else. 1768 Sternf. Sent, 
fourn. (1775) 128 {Act of Charity) A fix’d star of the least 
nagnitude. 1778 Pennant Tour in Wales I. 2 [Flint] is 
the lest of the twelve Welch [Counties]. 1879 Dowden 
Soutluy 8 His last and least pupil. 

ellipt. £1205 , Lay, 28560 Fiftene he hafde feondliche 
wunden mon mihte i pare lasten [c 1275 leaste] twa glouen 
ipraste. a 1300 Cursor M. 16947 Ogair.s leist of his to 
drei. Ibid. 2625a pe ferth point es noght pe lest. 1340 
Ayenb. 44 Huanne me . . beggep be pe gratteste wy^tes . .and 
zellep by pe le r te. £1369 Chaucer Dethe Blanncke 283 No 
more than coude the leste of vs. 1662 J. Davies tr. Matt- 
delslo's Trtiv, 103 The effects of a deep resentment, where 
of the least are cudgelling or caning. 1768 Sterne Sent, 
fount. (1775) 63 [Gloves) She begg'd I would try a single 
pair, which seemed to be the least. 

b. The least : often used, esp. in negative and 
hypothetical contexts, for ‘Any, however small’, 
■p More emphatically, any or one the least. + For- 
merly occas. with omission of the article ; also in 
no least — ‘ not the least ’. 

£1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 143 P0113 he conne not pe leste 
poynt of pe gospel. 1613 Shaks. Hen.. VIII, 11. iv. 153 
Whether euer I . .spake one, the least word that might Be to 
the preiudice of her present State. 1632 Brome North. 
Lasse 1. vii. Wks. 1873 III. 19 One from w'hom You never 
had, or can expect least good. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
73 Without least shew of remorse orpietie. 1659 Hammond 
On Ps. lxxxix. 7 There is no least comparison between all 
the power and operations of all_ those. 1664 H. Power 
Exp. Philos. Pref. aiij. Dioptrical Glasses .. are but a 
Modern Invention : Antiquity gives us not the least hint 
thereof. 1667 MtLTON P, L. 111. 120 Without least impulse 
or shadow of Fate. 1687 Towekson Baptism 269 Without 
any the least hint of their being baptiz’d. 1697 in W. S. 
Perry Hist. Coll. Anter. Col. Ch. I. 14 Without receiving 
any the least assistance from those Guns. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. n. 38 Beef., without the least sign of Fat in it. 
1762 Genii. Mag. 615 The least aperalive [ = aperient] un- 
does all Immediately. 1763 Mus. Rusticum Oct. xxn. I. 109 
Every the least appearance of a weed or root of grass is 
diligently picked off. 1824 Bentham Bk. Fallacies Wks. 
1843 II. 380 Scarce in any instance will be discovered any 
the least danger of final deception. 1834 T. Medwin Angler 
in Wales I, 262 Tiger is not like pheasant-shooting . . and 
the least noise often scares away . . game of the forest. 1851 
Illusfr. Catal.Gt. Ex bib. 330 Fire-escape., intended to be 
always ready . . without the least preparation. 

c. I11 the names of certain animal and vegetable 
species or varieties, distinguished by their small- 
ness from others bearing the same name. (Cf. 
Less, Lesser.) 

1633 Gerarde's Herbal 1. Ixxxvi. 137 The Least Mountain 
White Narcissus. 17*9 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed, 2) 
46 The least Hare’s-Ear. 1766 Pennant Brit. Zaol. (1776) 
il. 171 Lest Hake. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 209 Least 
Golden Crown Thrush. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet. s.v. 
Hare, The least Hare, Lepus minimus, which is the size of 
a rat. 1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte A mer. Ornith. III. 
53 The least bittern is also found in Jamaica. 1837 Mac- 
gillivray Withering's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 335 Least Bog 
Orchis. Ibid. 366 Least Willow. 

d. Least common multiple, least squares, least 
constraint, least resistance : see the sbs. 

2 . Lowest in power or position ; meanest, [arch.) 
t With agent-noun : Having very little practice 
or scope. Also ellipt. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 19 Lytel vel lcasest [/4^£, 
Gosp. best] he biS senemned in ric heafna. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. iil 25 [She] }af. .The leste man of here mayne a 
mutoun of gold, c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 41 
Phelip f)e lest of his clerks. 1567 Gitde $ Godlie Ball. 
(S. T. S.) 44 Bot quha is maist, sail serue the leist. 1580 
Sidney Ps. xxv. x, I am poore and least of all. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. III,v. iii.268 The least of you shall share his 
part thereof, xfiix Bible Matt. ii. 6 Thou . . art not the 
least among the Princes of Iuda 1697 Dryden AEneid xi. 
677, I, Turnus, not the least of all my Name. 1727 S. 
Switzer Pract. Gardiner il vii. 58 All which is obvious to 
the least practitioners in this art. 
f 3 . Phr. a. At the least way(s, wise : see Least- 
ways, Leastwise, b. At least hand-, at least. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia lit, My musicke well assures me 
we are (at least hand) fellow premises to one vngratious 
master. 

II. Absolute uses (quasi-jA). 

4 . That which is least ; the least quantity or 
amount ; f the least part of something. Phrase, 
to say the least [of it). 

a 1200 Moral Ode 112 pe 8e lest wat biseiS ofte mest. 
Ibid. 353 pe pe lest haued haueb so muchel pat he bit no 
more, 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 105 Loue therefore, and 
tongue-tide simplicity, In least, speake most, to my capacity. 
*591 — Two Gent. n. vii. 68 That is the least (Lucetta) of 
my feare. 1597 Bacon Cottiers Gd. 4 Evill (Arb.l 150 
[They] haue no other shift but to bear it out wel, and to 
make the least of it 1850 M'Cosh Dip. Govt. n. ii. (1874) 
197 We hold the moral law to be as much, to say the least 
of it, the appointment of God as any natural law. Mod. The 
very least I can do is to apologize for the mistake. 

Proverb. *773 Gouv, Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. 
(1832) II. 289 OurSeeretaryof State reminds me of a maxim 
of his predecessor that least said_ is soonest mended. 1835 
Marryat Pirate v, The least said the soonest mended. 

5 . Governed by a prep., forming anadvb. phrase, 
a, At least, at the least (also ME. atte leste , 

Ormin att allre Iseste). A qualifying phrase, 
attached to a quantitative designation to indicate 
that the amount is the smallest admissible. Hence, 


LEASTI3STG. 

in wider use, characterizing a statement as certainly 
valid, even if one of a more comprehensive kind 
be not allowable ; =« ‘ at any rate’, ‘ at all events’. 

xi. . O. E. Citron, an. 1049 (MS, D.) Sweden . . hied Ead- 

ward cyng scypfultuiues'psceokle beon set laestan .L. scypa. 
£X2oo Ormin 937 patt he 311W illke Sunemida33 Att allre 
Iseste Iaere. a 1225 A tier. Ii. 164 IhercS nu reisuns hwui 
me ouh for to fleon pene world; eihte reisuns et te leste. 
<11300 Cursor M. 6774 And if i lent pe suilkin beist, pat 
ded be or spilt at leist. .pou sal it quit wit iuiement. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. ( Nyclwlas ) 219 pane a-kit he pame 
to sel vitale A hundre medreiis at pe lest of ilke schipe. 
£1386 Chaucer Man of Law's Prol. 38 Thanne haue ye 
do youre deuoir atte leeste. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xix. 86 pase ymages er ilk ane of pe stature of twa men 
at pe leste. 1526 Tindale John xiv. xx Att the leest 
beleve me for the very workes sake. _ 1552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Pref. to Ordering Deacons , .xxi. yeres of age at 
the least. 1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. 
(1892 8 The nombre of the classis at the_ leist sex. 1576 
Fleming Paitopl. Epist. 355 note, Man being indued with 
reason (or at least ought to Lee), knowledge and under- 
standing. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. v. 52 At least wee’l dye with 
Harnesse on our backe. x6xx Bible Luke xix. 42. 1662 J. 

Davies tr. Olearitts' Voy. Ambass. 93 At lest I can say this, 

I never met with any who were glad when they were beaten. 
1663 Gerbif.r Counsel 53 There are at the least in twenty 
thousand, five thousand unfit for work. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 258 Here at least We shall be free. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 105. r 7 The Book- Pedant is much the most 
supportable; he has at least an exercised Understanding. 
1712 Steelf. Ibid. No. 498 v 3 As had disabled him from 
being a coachman for that day at least. 1802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (1816) I. iii. 17, I hope. .you'll at least tell 
me, that you do not really suspect ine. 1834 J. H. Newman 
Par. Seri/t. (1837) I. iii. 44 Have you not power at least 
over the limbs of your body? 1847-9 Helps Friends in C. 
Ser. 1. (1857) I. 123 At least it does not contain the whole 
matter. 1885 Act 48 4 49 Viet. c. 60 § 4 A session of the 
Council shall be held once at least in every two years. 

Tb. By the least. At least. 
a 1300 K. Horn 6x6 He si 03 per on haste On hundred bi 
pe laste [Cede Kyng Horn 612 at the leste]. £1400 Destr. 
Troy 7623 The llode was so felle, with fallyng of Rayn, 
Hit was like, by the lest, as oure lorde wold With water 
haue wastid all pe world efte. 1513 Douglas AEneis xn. 
xiii. 29 Desist heirof, now at last, be the lest. 

e. In the least. + (a) At the lowest estimate 
(obs.). [b) In the smallest or slightest degree. 

X605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 194 What in the least Will you 
require in present Dower with her. x63o Wood Life 29 Nov., 
He never suffered in the least for his cause. 1662 Stil- 
lingfl. Grig. Sacr. iii. iii. § 4 And is it possible . . to imagine 
that the Scriptures do in the least ascribe _the Origine of 
evill to God? 1702 Addison Dial. Medals ii. Wks. 1721 I. 
461, 1 have been surprized to meet with a man in a Satire that 
I never in the least expected to find there. 1845 S tephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. 1x874) IL 497 So as to restrain or 
diminish in the least any of his rights or interests. 1851 
Ruskin ^owj Veil. (1874) I - xx - zt $ No sculptor can in the 
least imitate the peculiar character of accidental fracture. 

fd. With the least, [a) Inferior, (b) =At 
least. Also, To speak with the least : to say the least, 
(f) With least or most ; at all, in any way. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins 1. 281 She nas not with the leste 
of here stature. 1530-3 Decays of England (E. E. T. S.) 
100 It lesth the kings Maiesty . . .v. thousande markes by 
the yeare with the lest [ printed left], 1575 Gamm. Gurton 
v. ii. 247 Bay ly. Canst thou not say any-thing to that, 
Diccon, with least or most? Diccon. Yea, mary, sir, thus 
much 1 can say : wel, the nedle is lost ! cx68o Beveridge 
Serin. (1729) II. 586 We. .who live.. where the. .means of 
grace are as .. powerfully administer’d, to speak with the 
least, as in any place. 

f 6. as sb. A most minute quantity or part ; 
a minimum. Obs. 

1656 Stanley H ist. Philos, v. (1701) 161/2 There being in 
Nature no least which cannot be divided, 1682 Creech 
Lucretius 1, 23 They all affirm, that Nature never rests In 
breaking Bodies, and admits no Leasts. 1683 Ibid. Notes 
17 Epicurus made all his Atoms to be leasts, and therefore 
insensible, 1766 Amory Buncle (1770) IV. 94 By impreg- 
nating the roost generous white wine, with the minims or 
leasts of antimony, 1813 Busby Lucrdius- i. 658 These par- 
ticles themselves no parts contain, And hence are Nature’s 
Leasts, or finest grain. 

B. adv. In the least degree; in a degree less 
than all others, or than on all other occasions. 

c i2oo Trin. Horn. 75 panne pu lest wenst dead cumep to 
fecchende pe. a 1300 Cursor M, 27201 In lauerd house., 
par man agh lest do dishonor, a 1400-50 Alexander 2546 
He was fallen in a fetter or he lest wende. £1440 Promp. 
Pai~o. 299/t Leest wurthy, eximius. 1526 Tindale i Cor. 

xii. 23 Those members of the body which we thynke lest 
honest, £1600 Shaks. Satin, xxix, With what I most inioy 
Contented least _ 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 679 Mammon, the 
least erected Spirit that fell From Heav’n. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciph. m. § 6 Alciphron has made discoveries where I least 
expected it 1833 Ht. Mautineau Fr. Wines 4 Pol. v. 75 
When the time came for giving up_ his watch or his rat, he 
thought he could least spare his live companion. 1883 R. 
W. Dixon Mano n, i. 65 And when lord Gerbert questioned 

E rivily, Of me he got but little : least of all Upon that noble 
night would I be spy. 

■to. The least : in the least degree, 

1662 J. Davies tr, Mandelslo's Trav, 101 Drunkenness is 
a Vice they can the least of any be charged withal. 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack vi, He wasn’t the least groggy. 1881 
Frqude Short Studies (1883) IV. 351, 1 am not the least 
pretending that this has been the actual history of man in 
this planet. 

Xieast(e, Leastall, obs. ff. Lest, Laystall, 
t Lea’ sting, Obs. rare. [f. Least a. + 
-ing 3.] N. F airfax’s word for * atom 
2674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 30 One atome or leasting. 


LEASTNESS. 

+ Eea stness. Obs. rare. [f. Least a. + 
NESS.] Minimal size. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. 100 A least Litling is made 
as much for cleaving, if it had but a wherewith to be cloven j 
its leastness, not its bodiness forbidding it. 

Leastways (lrstpvAz), adv. [See Way.] 
t a. Orig. two words (subsequently often written 
as one) in the phrase at (the) least way(s = ‘ at 
least ’ (cf. Leastwise). Obs. b. As one word, in 
the same sense, dial, and vulgar. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 910 Do thou thy devoir at the 
leeste weye. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xxi, So this same 
dolorous kny5t serued hem al, that at the lest way he smote 
doune hors and man. 1526 Tindale Acts v. 15 That at the 
lest waye the shadowe off Peter.. myght shadowe some of 
them. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John xviii. 37-40 If 
ye wyll not spare . . hym as an innocente, at leastwaye . . 
pardon hym his life as an offender. 155a Latimer Berm. 
23rd Blind. Trinity (1584) 205 Let vs be moued at the 
least wayes with his promises. 1606 Holland Sueton. 
100 In expectance either of speedy succession after him, 
or at least waies of fellowship in the Empire with him. 
a 1825 Forby Vac. E. Anglia, Least-ways , adv. at least; 
least-wise. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. liv, He was own 
brother to a brimstone magpie — leastways Mrs. Smallweed. 
18S6 G. Macdonald Amt. Q. Neigkb. vii, (1878) 103 She 
lets them, leastways her sister go and see her, 

Leastwise (lrstiwoiz), adv. [See Wise sb., 
-wise, and cf. Leastways.] fa. As two words 
(later often written as one) in certain phrases : 
at (the) least wise, = ‘ at least 5 ; in the least wise, 
= ‘ in the least.’ Obs. b. As one word = ‘ at least’. 
Somewhat rare. 

1534 More Coin/, agst. Trib. nr, xi. (1553) Piij b, Though 
a man . . abide in great autboritie til he dye, yet than "at 
y° le iste wise euery man must leaue it at y° last. 1577 
Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 243, I feele not my 
selfe to haue any righteousnes, or at least wise, I feele it 
but very title. 16x1 Bible Transt. Pref. 2 The first 
christened Emperour (at the leastwise that openly professed 
the faith).. 1676 Temple Let. to M, Pomponne Wks. 1731 
II. 365, I judged it a Matter of too great Weight for me to 
intermeddle with in the leastwise. 1692 S. Patrick Answ. 
Touchstone 12 Impugned. .by the Authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture, or at least-wise, by the Universal Councils of Catholick 
Priests. <21825 Lee Leastways], 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas 
M. xvi. 281 It was a sign that his money would come to 
light again, or leastwise that the robber would be made to 
answer for it. 1883 A. Edersheim Life Jesus I. ii. 20 The 
old Testament, leastwise, the Law of Moses, was directly 
and wholly from God, 

Leat (lit). Chiefly s.w.dial. Also 6 le ate, 7 let t, 

9 loot. [OE. \wsetef)-gelkt(e water-conduit (the 
simple word occurs also in the sense ‘junction of 
roads ’) = 01 : 1 ( 1 . gildz letting, letting out, junction, 
also in comb, wazger gil&z, water-conduit (MHG. 
gelcig. mod.G. gelasz, also MHG. gel age, mod.G. 
gelasze, in many senses derived from that of the 
verbal root) ; f. ge- prefix (see Y-) + root of 
Iktan Li.t v, ] An open watercourse to con- 
duct water for household purposes, mills, mining 
works, etc. 

1590-1 in Trans. Devon. Assoc, (1884) XVI. 526 Item pd 
to 4 trumpeters that were att the leate by Mr Maiors corn- 
maundemt, vs. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. 
(17041 432/1 Straight, River, or other Let of Water, fresh 
or salt. 1671 Phil. Tram. VI. 2098 Cut a Leat, Guvt, 01- 
Trench. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 235 Commissioners 
of Sewers to survey Streams, Gutters, Letts, and Annoy- 
ances. 1796 W, Marshall IV. England II. 260 Rode to 
the head of. Plymouth Leat. This artificial brook is taken 
out of the river Mew, towards its source. 1813 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon 319 The entrance for the leat was cut at about 
thirty. feet above the lip of the weir. 1838 Mrs. Bray 
Tradit. Devon I. 232 note, Leet is used in Devonshire to 
signify a stream of water. 1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho! 
xvi, I have a project to bring down a leat of fair water 
from the hill-tops right into Plymouth town. 1881 Daily 
News 21 Jan. 6/4 The leats cm Dartmoor are choked with 
snow and ice, and no water is flowing into the reservoirs. 

attrib, i88z Burton & Cameron Gold Coast for G. I. iii. 
57 The water-course or leat-road of Santa Luzia. 

Leat, pa. t. of Lout Obs., to stoop. 

Leatch, obs. form of Leech sbO Naut. 

Leath (Iff), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 2-3 left, 
leoft, liop, 3-4 lepe, 3-5 leth,:? 3-4 lyth, 5 letht), 
7 lathe, 7- leath. [Early ME. led, of obscure 
origin ; not connected with Lithe a. Usually 
regarded as equivalent to the sb. from which are 
derived Ger. and Du. ledig unoccupied, also (with, 
negative prefix) MDu. onlede trouble. Cf. also 
Lethe al) 

1 . Cessation, intermission, rest. + A leolS gan 
(early ME.): to make peace. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 35 Swilche pine ic habbe pet me were 
leofere fenne al world, .most ic habben an alpi frage summe 
lisse and summe lefie. c 1205 Lay. 9504 gif he wule a leoS 
gan [<? 127 =; pais makie] & balden me for 1 uterd. c X250 Gen. 
tjr Ex. 3348 WiS Sis mete weren he fed, fowerti winter vten 
le'S. <11300 Cursor M. 23260 Of helle pines.. firen handes 
es pe. nind, pat al pair limes ar bunden wit, witvten leth of 
ani lith. <21400-50 Alexander 4593 pa bat lepros ere & 
lame, pat neuire of leth knewe. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxi. 
142 Oone worde myght thou speke ethe,yit myght ft dp the 
som letht. 1674 Ray N. C. words 29 Lathe , ease or rest. 
Ibid., Lenth, ceasing, intermission: as no Leath of pain. 

2 . Mining. A soft part in a vein. 

. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet., Blanch, a piece of Ore grown 
in tlra hard Rock, or in hard Sparr or Tuft, or any other 
hard Stuff, without any Softness or Leath at all about it. 
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Ibid., Leath. In hard Works it is any Joynt, or softness 
that gives some Liberty and Advantage, for the better free- 
ing the harder Part, in order to Cut or Blast it. 

Leath, v. Obs. exc. dial. F orms : 2 leftien, 

3 leoftien, 4lep(e, 6, 8-9 dial, lathe, 8-9 leath(e, 
leeth. [ME. le}ien, f. lep Leath sA] 

1 . trans. To mitigate, soften, relax. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 Alse wat swo pe man his sinne 
sore bimurneS ure drihten leSeS pe sinne bendes, and blisseS 
swo pe soule. c 1205 Lay. 21922 LeoSe [<1x275 slake] 
vre benden. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 86 Goddes graz . . con, 
forted him . . And iethed his soru and his kare. 13, , E. E. 

A Hit. P. C. 13 Suffraunce may aswagend hem & pe swelme 
lepe. 1796 Marshall Yorks. II. 330 Leathe, to relax ; as 
a cow when near calving. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. 
310 Leathe, to soften, to render that which is rigid more or 
less soft and pliant. 

+ 2 . intr. To cease, abate. Obs. 

1205 Lay. 12042 pat weder leoSede. c 1340 Cursor M. 5572 
(F airf.) Of his wikkenes walde he no3t lep. 13. . Si. Erken- 
wolde 347 in Horstm. Altengi. Leg. (x88x) 274 pe ay-lastand 
life, pat lethe shalle neuer. 13.. 2?.. E. Allit. P. A. 377 
Now I hit se, now lepez my lope. Ibid. B. 648 Er py lyuez 
ly3t lepe vpon erpe .. schal Sare consayue & a sun here. 
Hence Lea-thing vbl. sb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7438 Ai quen [saul] was trauaild mast. . 
And [dauidl blgan to gleu or sing, Of his vn-ro he tok 
lething. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858)1. 219 The king 
of Pechtis, fnto siclike number, Than haistilie come ouir 
the watter of Humber, Without lathen, that tynie he w.es 
not lidder ; Syne in ane feild tha lichtit all togidder. Ibid, 
401 Without lathin he maid no langar lat. 

Leather (le-ftar), sb. Forms : 1 lefter, 4-5 
leder, leper, (leeder), 4-6 ledder, -yr, 3 ledur, 
-yr, (letheir), 3-7, 8 Sc. lether(e, 6 Sc. lathir, 7 
lather, 6- leather. [OE. leder (only in com- 
pounds, as leder-kose, weald-leSer bridle' =■ Of ris. 
leither, leder, lider, leer, OSax. ieb'ar (Du. letter, 
leer), OHG. ledar (MHG., G. leder), ON. letSr 
(Sw. Idder, Da. Iseder) :— OTeut. *lepro m neut. 
pre-Teut MStro™, whence Irish leathar, Welsh lledr, 
Breton ler (earlier lezr)i\ 

X. The simple word. 

1. Skin prepared for use by tanning, or some 
similar process. 

A mericau leather, a kind of oil-cloth ; ‘ an English name 
for what in the U. S. is called enameled cloth’ (Funk); 
patent leather, leather having a fine black varnished sur- 
face ; vegetable leather, a material consisting of a layer or 
layers of linen on which india-rubber is spread; white 
leather, leather dressed so as to retain its natural colour. 
For morocco, russia, Spanish, Turkey leather , see the pre- 
fixed words. 

a 1225 Auer, P. 324 Pe hund pet fret leSer . . me beatixS 
him anonriht. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1581 Alle pat loked 
on pat letter as lewed pay were As pay had loked in pe leper 
of my lyft bote, c 1380 Wycuf Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 45 So 
may men go on he eyre gif it be closid wipinne leper, c 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 33 With leder po mouthe pen schalt 
pou.bynde. c 1440 Jacob's Well 256 pe preest schal clothe 
pe in whygt ledyr. c 1450 Merlin 370 Merlin made hem 
digge depe undir an Oke till thei fonde a vessel of letber. 
1464 Inv. in Turner's Dow. Archit. III. 113 A square 
standarde, and covered with blaak letheir. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis xi. xv, 9 Sovir weid Of curbulge or leddyr wytb gylt 
nalis. 1519 Chnrckm. Ace. St. Giles, Reading 7 For a hide 
of white lether viij 4 . 1546 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1, 238 
Ane hulget of blak ledder. a 1568 Ascham Scholem, (Arb.) 97 
Turning of good wine, out of a faire sweete flagon of siluer, 
into a foule mustie bottell of ledder. 1579 Langham Gard. 
Health (1633) 665 Binde the herbe to the body in Crimson 
lether, to stop bleeding. 1596 Dalrymfle tr, Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. 11. 140 The pennie he causet be cuinget of a buffill 
hyde, to wit of sik kynde of lathir, 1611 Bible 2 Kings i. 8 
Girt with a girdle of leather about his loynes, 1704 F. 
Fuller Med. Gymn. (17x1) 121 We can by squeezing make 
W ater pass through Leather. 1852 Morfit Tanning $ 
Currying (1853) 146 When placed in the tan-vats they [hides 
or skins] become leather. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag I. 97 
That peculiar sort of deep-brown oil-cloth which is known 
. .as American leather. 

fig. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 29 Not a cruel 
man exactly, but a man of leather, 
b. pi. Kinds of leather. 

1853 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) II. 65 A great variety of 
leathers in all conditions and states of manufacture is 
exhibited. 1896 Weshn. Gas. 5 Dec. 3/2 An elementary 
course on the dressing of skins and more advanced courses 
on the tanning of heavy and light leathers, 
e. Proverbs and proverbial sayings, 

1460 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. III. 372 Men cut large 
thongs here of other men’s lether, 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent, cxiii. 696 The common prouerbe which saith that wee 
cut large thongs of other mens lether. 1767 Penning 
Univ. Spelling Bk. 36 A Currier, being present, said . . If 
you have a Mind to have the Town well fortified and secure, 
take my Word, there is Nothing like Leather. X837 Sir 
F. Pai. grave Merck. 4 Priar 1 1 844) 147 Depend upon it, 
Sir, there is nothing like leather. 

d,. Leather and prunella : an expression for 
something to which one is utterly indifferent. 

[This is, strictly speaking, a misinterpretation of Pope’s 
words; the context refers to the difference of rank between 
the ‘cobbler ’and the ‘parson ’, prunella being mentioned 
as the material for the clerical gown.] 

X734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 204 Worth makes the man, and 
want of it, the fellow: The rest is all but leather or 
prunella. x8xx Byron Epitaph J, Blackett , Then who 
shall say so good a fellow Was only ‘ leather and prunella?’ 
1831 Society 1, 32 A preux chevalier, to whom all others 
were leather and prunella. 1879 Trollope Thackeray 192 
The man to whom these delights of American humour are 
leather and prunello. 

2 . An article or appliance made of leather, e.g. 


LEATHEB. 

a strap, a thong ; a piece of leather for a plaster 
or to tighten a tap ; the leathern portion of a bel- 
lows, or of a pump-sucker. Upper leather : see 
Upper. 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 199 Herof Jjou schalt plane vpon 
a leiier, & leie it to j> e lyme fat is forseid. 1486 Bk. Si. 

A Bans B vj, Thessame letheris that be putt in hir bellis. 
1497 Naval Acr. Hen. VII (18961 237 Coueryng & settyng 
the Newe ledders vnto the seid Bellowes. c 1500 Melusine 
ix. 39 At both thendes of the said thonge or leder shal 
spryng out of the Roche a fayre fontayne. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huott xc. 285 He . . stretched him so in his styr- 
ropes that y 8 lethers streyned out threfyngers. 1586 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 22 Item given for the leather which it [the 
bell clapper] hings, iiij<f. 1607 Markham Caval, 11, (1617) 

75 Those . . thrustings forward with your legges, stirrops 
and leathers. 1702 T. Savery Miner’s Friend 82 The 
[friction of the] others are vastly encreased by the Leathers 
of their Suckers. 1703 Art q Myst. Vintners 38 Take 
a course harden Cloth, and put it before the Bore. .then put 
in your Leathers. 1731 Beighton in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 

9 When the Leathers [of a pump] grow too soft, they are 
not capable of sustaining the Pillar lo he raised. 1852 R. F. 
Burton Falconry Indus iv, 47 note, Bewits are leathers 
and bells buttoned round the shank. 1853 ‘ C. Bede ’ Ver- 
dant Green 1. xii, They . . endeavoured to have a game of 
billiards . . with curious cues that had no leathers. 

b. pi. Articles for wear made of leather, e.g. 
shoes, slippers, leggings, breeches. Hence colloq. 
‘leathers’ as a name for one who wears leather 
breeches or leggings. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xix, ‘ Out of the vay, young leathers'. 
1841 Levf.r C. O'Malley iv. 24. His own costume of black 
coat, leathers and tops was in perfect keeping, a 1845 
Hood Agric. Distress vi, He taps his leathers with his 
stick. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xx, ‘ J urap in, old boy- 
go it, leathers ! ’ 1873 Browning Red Cott. NL-cap 1317 
Carried pick-a-back . . Big-baby-fashion, lest his leathers 
leak ! 1883 E. PENNFLL-ELMHiRsyOraw Leicestersh. 152 

They., came in the full glory of pink and leathers. 1887 
I. R. Lady's Rancke Life Montana 64 A great big man 
with a heard, dressed in white leathers and jack boots. 
1894 Conan Doyle A. Holmes 56, I glanced down at the 
new patent leathers which I was wearing. 

c. Cricket and Football. The hall. 

1868 Box Theory # Tract. Cricket 22 They [the French] 
can see no delight in . .getting in the way of ‘ leather ’. x88* 
Daily Tel. 17 May, Spofforth resigned the leather to Bovle. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxvii. Is football 
playing.., With lads to chase the leather, Now I stand up 
no more? 

3 . Skin. Now only slang. To lose leather ', to 
suffer abrasion of skin. Also, -j- a bag or pouch 
of skin. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand 1. Synne 3451 pan wete men neuere, 
whejxer ys whefer, pe gelughe wymple or pe defer [ glossed 
skyn]. 13.. Gaw. <y Gr. Knt. 1360 pe lyuer & fe lygtez, fe 
lefer of • e paunchez. CX400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 269 Whanne 
a mannes bowels fallip into his ballokis leferis. c X440 
Jacob's Well 186 Whann she was deed, here frendys sow- 
edyn [here] in hertys ledyr. c 1500 Melusine x. 41 As moche 
of grounde as the hyde or leder of a hert shall mow com- 
prehende. 1541 R. Copland Gnydon's Quest, Chirurg. 
C ij b, How many maners of skynnes or lether are there. . . 
Two, one is entrynsyke or outforth, and that is proprely 
called lether. 1583 Stubbs Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 37 Did 
the Lord cloth our first parents in leather? 1726 Swift To 
E arl P-b-w Misc. 1735 V. 63 Returning sound in Limb and 
Wind, Except some Leather lost behind. .1807 Sir R. 
Wilson Jrnl. 15 May \n Life (1862) II. vii. 214 Others 
came on slowly to save their horses and their native leather. 
1883 G. Stables Our Friend the Dog vii. 60 Leather — 
the skin, generally applied to that of the ear. 1884. J. Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 50 Most of us, to Use the hunting term, 
were ‘ losing leather ’ rapidly. 

II. atirib, and Comb. 

4 . simple attrib., passing into adj. Consisting 
or made of leather, or of a material resembling it. 

cxooo AElfric Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker 1T7/3 Bulges, leper* 
coddas. 1497 Naval A cc. Hen. VII (1896) 89 Leder bagges. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 134 Lether bagges or 
satchels, to cary powder behind men on horsebacke. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, u. v. 48 His cold thinne drinke out of 
his Leather Bottle. x6ox — Jnl. C. 1. i. 7 Where is thy 
Leather Apron, and thy Rule ? 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
n. ii Wks. 1878 II. 6x Lether-hindges to a dore, 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 146 Their 
Flesh is hardly digested of a weak Stomach, and their 
Leather Coat not easily of a strong. 1682 {title of song) 
The Leather Bottfel. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales (ed. 2) 67 
I Policemen . . in their blue coats and leather hats. 1872 Yeats 
| Techn. Hist. Comm. 159 Leather gloves, saddles and harness, 
b. Some com bs. of the above type occur attrib. 
1658 Guknai.l Chr. in. Arm. (1669) cix/2 A poor Leather- 
coat Christian will shame and catechize a hundred of them. 
1665-6 Answ. Fr. Declar. War m Harl. Mtsc. II. 479 
A fig for France, or any that accords With those Low- 
country leather-apron lords. 1723 True Briton No. 10. I. 
85 When you .. consented to use your utmost Efforts for 
chusing Two proper Sheriffs in Opposition to a Majority of 
Livery Men, and to stretch your Pocket among Leather- 
Apron Stentors. 1769 Dublin Merc. 16-19 Sept. 2/2 Chairs 
and settee . . leather-bottom chairs. 1897 A U butt’s Syst. 
Aled. Ill . 486 The so-called 1 leather-bottle stomach ’. 1900 
Everybody's Mag. III. 497/2 Wool cards— leather hack 
implements set with wire teeth. 

5 . General combs, a. attributive as leather » 
merchant, -work', also leather-like aelj. 

1589 Warner A lb. Eng. vn. xxxvii, (1602) 182 My limber 
wings., were * Leather-like vnplum’de. 1776 Mendes da 
Costa Conchol. 121 A..toughish coriaceous or leather-like 
substance. 1851 Richardson Geo/. (1855) 433 A soft, leather- 
like mouth, capable of protrusion and retraction. 1861 Sat. 
Rev. 3 Aug. 114/1 Great ^leather-merchants, 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I, vn. 22a Tychius, skilled beyond all other men In 
“leather-work. 
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b. objective, as leather-cutter , - dresser , -d/er, 
-glider, f -purer, -seller, -stainer, - worker ; leather - 
cutting , -dressing, -stitching. Also in the names 
of implements used in the manufacture or pre- 
paration of leather : as leather-polisher, -softener, 
-stretcher, -staffer. 

1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. II. 195 Cknmars, or 
■"leather cutters. 1889 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr, iv, 
The class of objects displayed in the shop-windows, 
scythes . . at the ironmongers .. at the glover's and leather 
cutter's hedging-gloves [etc.]. 1873 Jowett Plato ed. 

2) 1. 220 Do you really .. know .. carpentering and 
"leather-cutting? 1611 CoTcn., Megissier, ..a Fellmonger, 
a "Leather-dresser. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hailw. 1. 
xxvi. 134 When the skins came in from the leather- 
dressers they were washed in a tub of cold water. 
c 1515 Cocke Lorelts 11 . n Pardoners, kynges benche 
gatherers, and "lether dyers. 1693 Luttrem. Brief Ret. 
(1857) II. 566 Three clippers seized . . one a "leather gilder. 
1725 Land. Gaz. No. 6403/4 Joseph Woolley,., "Leather- 
Bairer. c 1515 Cocke LorelL's B. 9 Bokeler makers, dyers, 
and Nether sellers. 1847 Quote Greece 11. 1. (1362) IV. 356 
Kleon, the leather-seller. .1825 Hone Everyday Bk. I. 513 
Mr. Bailey, .. ' leather- stainer. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Uur 
Fields 4 Cities 53 Allotments for shoemakers to dig, after ten 
hours of "leather-stitching per diem. 1891 E. Kinglake 
Australian at H. 81 The French "leather-workers have 
discovered the capabilities of their [kangaroos’] skins. 

c. instrumental, as leather-bound, -covered ad\s, 

1894 H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 124 He reached up and 

took down a "leather-bound volume. 1868 Rep. to Govt. 
Li, S. Munitions War 102 A "leather-covered seat. 

d. parasynthetic derivatives (often with simila- 
tive meaning'), as leather-complexioned, -eared, 
-legginged, -lunged, - shinned , -winged adjs. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bins vit. xiii. (Rtldg.) 16 That little 
swarthy, "leather-complexioned Adonis. 1683 Heraclitus. 
Ridens No. 61 (17x31 II- 128 Twelve ‘ Leaiher-ear’d Dis- 
ciples might have been found in the Vicinage. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xix. Here the "leather-leggined boy 
laughed very heartily. 1833 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sfi. 
Tour (1893) 48 First comes a velveteen-jacketed, leather- 
Iegginged keeper. 1846 W. P. Sc-argill Puritans Grave 
20 The ruder shoutings of the "leather-lunged rabble. 1633 
Moufet & Bennbt health's Imprest. 11746) 304 The Pro- 
vence Olives are.. more "leather skin’d, yet better for the 
Stomach than the Spanish. 1896 Mrs. B, M. Croker 
Village Tales 18 An active, leather-skinned man. 1590 
Spenser I 1 '. Q. It. xii. 36 The Nether-winged bait, dayes 
enimy. 

6. Special combs., leather-back, a large soft- 
shelled turtle, Sphargis coriacca ; leather-bark, 
a tree of the genus Thyme Inca ; leather- board, 
a composition of leather scraps, paper, etc., glued 
together and rolled into sheets, used in shoemaking 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); leather carp, a 
scaleless variety of the carp; leather-cloth, cloth 
coated on one side with a waterproof varnish ; 
leather-coat, a name for russet apples, from the 
roughness of thejr skin ; leather-flower, a North- 
Ameiican climbing-plant ( Clematis Viorna) with 
thick leathery purplish sepals ; leather-head, (a) 
slang, a blockhead; (b) Austral, the friar-bird; 
leather-headed a., stupid, slow-witted ; hence 
leatherheadedncss ; leather-hungry, + (a) some 
variety of leather ; (b) dial, skim-milk cheese ; 
leather-hunting Cricket slang (of. sense 2 c), field- 
ing; tleather-kersner [MHG. kilrsenmre , G. 
kiirschner skinner] a pelterer ; leather-leaf, a 
low evergreen shrub of the northern U.S. ( Cas- 
sandra calyculata), with coriaceous leaves ( Treas. 
Dot. Suppl. 1874) 1 leather-man, a leather-seller ; 
leather-mill (see quot. 1727-52); leather- 
mouthed a,, having a leather-like mouth (see 
quots.) ; leather-neck, a sailor's name for a soldier, 
from the leather stock he used to wear ; leather- 
paper, paper having a surface resembling that of 
leather ; leather-plant, a composite plant of the 
genus Celmisia, a native of New Zealand (Treas. 
Dot. Suppl. 1874); leather- turtle - leather-back ; 
leather-wing, a name for a bat; leather-wood, 
(a) a North American shrub of the genus Dirca, 
with a very tough bark ; {It) a Tasmanian wood 
of a pale reddish mahogany colour, Eucrypliia 
billardieri (Morris). Also Leather-jacket. 

X835 Oeuvre Suppl., * Leather-back. 1880 Cassell's Nat. 
Hist. IV. 260 The Leather-back Turtles, whose carapace is 
not covered with scales of shell, but with a dense coriaceous 
skin. 1751 J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Pennsylv., etc. 28 
Abundance of "leather-bark or thymelea, which Is plentiful 
in all this part of the country. 1880-4 F. Day Brit. Pishes 
II. J59 The "leather-carp, Cyprians nrtdus, C. alepidotus, 
C. coriacetts , or C. nodus, in which scales are absent, but 
theskin is very much thickened. < 1857 Mech, Mag. 4 Apr, 321 
A singularly el se and valuable imitation [of leather] known 
as ‘ Cro kett’s "Leather Cloth ’. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v, 
iii. 44 There is a dish of "Lether-coats foryou. 1676 Wor- 
lidgk Cyder (1691) 203 The Leather-Coat or Golden- 
Kusseting, as some calf it, is a very good Winter-Fruit. 
i856 Treas. Dot., "Leather-flower, Clematis Viorna. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, * Leather-head, a Thick-skull’d, 
Heavy-headed Fellow. 1847 L. Leichhardt Overland 
Exped. xiii. 461 The Leatherhead with its constantly 
changing call and whistling. x86o G. Bennett Gather- 
ings Nat. x. 233 Among the Honey-suckers is that singular- 
looking bird, the Leatherhead, or Bald-headed Friar \ Tro- 
pidttrhyncus corniculatus), a x668 Davenant News fr. 
Plymouth Wks. (1673) 20 What a "Leather-headed Dunce 
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Am I, to ask thee. 1876 ‘Mark Twain' Tramp Air. 
(1880) I. 206 His "ieather-headedness is the point i make 
against him. 1478-9 Dur/t. Acc._ Rolls (Surtees) 646 Sol. 
pro corrio de "ledderhungry, iiij.v. 1530 Palsgr. 238/2 
Lether hungry e,cvtr bovlly. 1804 R. Anderson Cumberld. 
Balt. 103 Wi' scons, leather-hungry, and wliusky. 1886 G. 
Sutherland Australia xxvii. 178 Occasionally, in summer, 
there are days when.. the pastime of “leather hunting’ 
becomes somewhat tiresome. 1896 Westm, Gaz. 19 June 
7/1 The We,-.terners hud a long day’s leather hunting at 
Lord’s yesterday. 1226 in Gilbert Hist. <7 Munic. Doc. 
Ireland (Rolls) 83 Reginaldus le "letherkersnere. 1624 
in Gross Gild Merck. II. 12 There have hitherto been three 
Companies in the town, Lhose of Lhe Drapers, "Leathermeu, 
and Firemen. 1737-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mill, "Leather- 
Mills are used to scour, and prepare with oil, the skins of 
stags, buffaloes, elks, bullocks, &c. to make what they call 
buff-leather, for the use of the soldiery. 1893 Outing 
(U. S.) XXVI. 362/1 There is also a flour and leather mill. 
1633 Walton Angler ii. 55 By a "leather mouthed fish, 

I mean such as have their teeth in their throat, as the 
Chub or Cheven, and so the Barbel [etc.]. 1737 Lisle 
Husbandry II. 1 55, I told him the ewes were lealher- 
inouthed with thick lips. 1833 J. Rennie Aiph. Angling 9 
Such fishes as have teeth thus placed far back upon the 
palate and upper part of the throat while they want them 
in their jaws, are termed by anglers leather-mouthed. 1890 
Pall MallG. 24 Jan. 2/1 He [the sailor] nespises his friend 
the "leather-neck for a lazy and luxurious dog, 1890 Hosie 

IV. China 153 That famous tough paper which.. is wrongly 
called ‘"leather’ paper. The mistake is pardonable, fir 
the character which means ‘leather’ also means ‘bark’. 
The paper is made from the fibrous inner bark of the 
Broussonetia papyrifera. 1884 Goode, etc. P'ish. lndustr. 

U.S, 1. 147 lhe so-called ‘"Leather Turtle', or ‘ Luth ', 
or ‘ Trunk Turtle ’. 1851 Gosse Nat. itt Jamaica 298 
The little nimble ‘Leather-wings pursue their giddy play 
in security. 1760 J. Lee Introd. But. App. 317 "Leather- 
wood, Dirca. 1883 Garden 8 Apr. 232/3 The Leather-wood 
..now in flower, though not showy, is interesting. 

Leather (le-itei), v. [.. Leather sb.\ 

1, irans. To cover or arm with leather. 

< 11333 , c 1400 [see Leathered ppl. a.]. 1564-3 Acc. in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (i 3 B 6 ) III. 362 For mending and 
liewe tethering the Colledge Quisshens v‘. a 1774 Goldsm. 
Exper. Philos. (17761 II. 52 The piston or sucker is lea- 
thered so tight as to fit the barrel exactly. 1794 Rigging 4 
SeatttanshipX. 27 The round holes of all caps are leathered. 
1830 Alford in Life (1873) 51 Cleaned, new-leathered, and 
tuned the dining-room piano. 1830 Fanny Parki s Wander. 
Pilgr. I. 133 My. husband used to cut it up to leather the 
tips of billiard cues. 

2. To beat with a leathern thong; hence gen. to 
heat, thrash. 

a 1623 Beau.m. St Fl. Faithf. Friends It. iii, I am mad, .. 
I shall leather ’em. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 

I. 174, I would so swmge and leather my lambkin. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XL V. 161 Sam leather’d his man, and the 
mob were amazed, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on Rl, 1. v, I gave 
Spotmcer a black eye .. that’s what he got by wanting to 
leather me. 1683 Tennyson Promise of May 11. Wks.(i889) 
793/1 I’d like to leather 'im black and. blue. 

b. Jig. inlr. To work hard ; with away , on. 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Bk. (ed. 6) 44 How they leather’d 
away at the job. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 239 So 
their minister simply kept leathering on at the fundamentals. 

tLea-tlxerdoom. Obs. rare ~ l . [Corruption 
of b . Tidredon, — ‘the eiderdown'.] Eiderdown. 

1703 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold Bath 11. (1709) 
285 Winter and Summer lie was forced to wrap himself up 
in Flannel, and Leathercloom. 

Leathered. (1 eSasd), ppl.a. Also tji-lefered. 
[f. Leather sb. or v. + -ED.] Covered, flooded 
or provided with leather, or leathers. Of a ser- 
vant : Wearing ‘leathers’. 

a 1335 Aster. R. 418 Ne ne beate ou ]>er mide, ne mid 
schurge i-le 5 ered ne i-leaded. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5500 Iche 
shalke hade a shild shapyn of tre, Wele leddrit o lofte. x6xo 
Guillim Heraldry vi. ii. (1611) 256 He beareth . . a Spurre 
with the Rowell downwards. Leathered. 1794 W, F elton 
Carriages (i8ox) II. 190 The imperial is a leathered case, 
placed occasionally on the roof of the Coach, for the purpose 
of carrying Clothes. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag xii, A 
strapping livery servant, jacketed, topped, and leathered 
for travelling. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakf.-t. vii. 
(1891) 168 Oars of spruce, balanced, leathered and ringed 
under your own special direction. 

Leatherette (lettered), [f. Leather sb. + 
-ette.] A fabric composed of cloth and paper, 
in imitation of leather. 

1880 Sat. Rev. zo Nov. 655 Messrs. Palziel’s Bible Gallery 
is bound in vellum and leatherette. 1891 Brit. Weekly 
10 Sept. 308 The volume can be had in leatherette for half- 
a-crown. 1897 G. M. Hopkins Exper, Set. (ed. 17) 329 The 
bags — which hold one plate each- are made of the stout 
black paper known in the trade as leatherette. 

Leathering (le-fteriq), vbl. sb. [f. Leather 

V. + -ING 1 .] 

1. The action of covering, fitting, or furnishing 
with leather. 

1317 Acc. in Archseologia XLVII. 3ro For . . naylyng, 
letheryng, bokelyng of mhn'xlvij complete harnes. 1794 
Digging 4 Seamanship I. 27 The .. hole is .. larger ... to 
allow fqr leathering. 1869 Eng. Mech. 26 Nov. 237/3 We 
next come to the very important part of the work — • 
‘leathering’. 

b. concr. A covering or strip of leather. 

1832 Seidel Organ 38 The other ends of the bellows . . 
called the hinges, are provided with a double or triple 
leathering. x86i Jrnl. Soc. Arts IX. 746/1 The leathering 
on the oar, to prevent chafe. 

2. colloq. A flogging, beating. 

1791 A. Wilson Poems 4 Lit. Prose (1876) II. 33 Ye 
deserve a leathering. _ 1894 Baring-Gould Kitty Alone 

II. 169 ‘ Won't I only give that cursed beast a leathering.' 


LEATHEEN. 

3 . Comb, as leatherirtg-bed (see quot.). 

1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. ii. 18/ Leathering bed’. 
Name given to a bed of very hard micaceous marlstone 
found in the Lower Lias. 

Lea“th.er-j a : cket. [f. Leather sb. + Jacket.] 

1. A name given to various fishes, having a 
thick skin ; e.g. Batistes capriscus, Oligoplites sau- 
ries, and species of Monacant/ms. 

1770 Cook Jrnl. 5 May (1893) 246 They had caught a 
great number of small fish, which the sailors call leather 
jackets on account of their having a very thick skin. 1789 

W. Tench Exped. Botany Bay xv, 129 To this may be 
added bass, mullet, skait,. soles, leather-jackets, and many 
other species. 1883 E. P. Ramsay B'ood-Fishes N. S. Wales 
31 (Fish. Exhib Publ.) The ‘ leather jackets ’, Monacanthus, 
are the only members of this family [Sclerodermi] used as 
food. 1884 Goode etc. Fish. 4 Fish. Indmir. U. S. 1. 172 
The Leather-jacket of Pensacola, Batistes capriscus, called 
‘ Trigger Fish ’ in the Carolinas. Ibid. 332 The Leather- 
jacket — Oligoplites saurns. 

2 . Austral. A kind of pancake. 

1846 G. H. Haydon Five V- Australia vi. 131 A 
plentiful supply of ‘ leather jackets ’ (dough fried in a pan). 
1835 R. Howirr Two K Victoria I. 117 (Morris) The 
leather-jacket .. is equal to any muffin you can buy in the 
London shops. 

3 . Austral. A name applied to various trees, on 
account of the toughness of their bark, e.g. 
Eucalyptus punctata ( M orris). 

1874 Treas. Bot. Suppl., Leather-jacket of New South 
Wales, Eucalyptus resinifera, 

4 . 'J he grub of the crane-fly. 

x88x Eleanor Ohmerod Man. Injur. Insects 66. 1898 R, 
K earton Wild Life at Home 76 , 1 watched a female [starling] 
collecting ‘ leather-jackets ' on a newly-mown lawn last J uly. 

t Lea'tlierly, a. Obs. [t. Leather sb. + -ly k] 
Leather-like, tough. 

1573 Tusskr Hnsb. xlix. (1878) 108 Poore Colder he tug- 
geth his leatherlie trash, if cheese abide tugging, tug Cisley 
a crash. 

Leathern (le-ttem), a. Forms : 1 le^Fr(e)n, 
leUren, 4-5 leth.er(e)ne, letheiin, 5 leddering, 
6 letb(e)ren, lethrin, letheryn, Sc. ledderane, 
ledderyn, leddren, lathrone, leathering, 6 - 7 
leatherne, 7 leathren, lethern, 6- leathern. 
[OE. letter en, f IcfSer Leather sb. + -en ; cf. Du. 
lederen, G . ledern. The earlier OE. form was lid T 
erin , USrin = OS. litharin (gloss), OHG. lidrfn .] 

1 . Consisting or made oi leather. Leathern con- 
vcnicnce, -ency : a circumlocution for a coach, 
originally imputed to the Quakers; hence in 
jocular use. 

c 1000 /Ei.fric Gloss, in Wr -Wuieker 123/30 Scortia, 
lebren fast, c 1030 Suppl. AElfric's l Pc. ibid. 179 6 Scortius 
leciern. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. no Lyk a lethe. ne pors 
lullede his cbekes. 1382 Wyci.ip Lev. xiii. 59 This is the' 
lawe of the lepre . . of all letherin purtenaunce. 1488 tnv. 
R. Wardr. (1815) 12 Item in a leddering purs. . . tuelf score 
& xvi salutis. 1321 Churchw. Acc. Pilton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 
74 Item payde (or a letheryn baag to ber y« keys — ini' 1 . 1546 
R.xtracts A bird. Reg. (1844) I. 234 Ane ledderane coit 
worth tun. crovnis of the sone. 1383 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
574 A cott of kelt Weill beltit in ane lethrone belt. 1634 
Milton Coiiius 626 He .. Would .. in requitall ope his 
leather’n scrip. 1683 Brit. Spec. 14 The poorest of them 
were good Leathern Shooes. 1699 E. Ward Land. Spy VII. 
(1702) 3 Our Leathern-Conveniency being bound in the 
Braces to its Good-Behaviour had no more Sway than a 
Funeral Herse. a 1700 B. Ii. Diet. Cant. Crew, LeatherH 
Convenience (by the Quakers', a Coach. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills III. 322 Men with leathern Buckets, do quench Fire 
in a Totvn. 1796 Combe Boydelts Thames II. 123 Robert 
Scot, the inventor of leathern artillery. 1834 Scott St. Ro- 
nan's xx, At the duly appointed hour, creaked forth the 
leathern convenience. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 120 The 
Crow camp . . was composed of leathern tents. 1861 J. Y. 
Simpson Archseol. 56 Human bodies .. covered with the 
leaihern and other dresses in which they died. 

b. Used with rcierence to the skin of the living 
animal. 

a 1323 Names of Hare in R el. Ant. I, 134 The hert with 
the letherene homes. 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. n. i. 37 Such 
groanes That their discharge did stretch his leatherne coat 
Almost to bursting. 1851 Long?. Gold. Leg. iv. Road to 
U irschau, The horses distend their leathern sides with water. 

c. notice- use. Skin-clad. 

1396 Edward ii. 120 Since leathern Adam till this 

youngest hour. 

2 . Made of a substance resembling leather ; lea- 
ther-like. Said esp. of the bat’s wings, hence 
of its flight, and occas. of the bat itself. Aho fig. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xnt. Prol. 33 Vpgois the bak wyth 
hir pelit ledderyn flycbt._ 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. xxv. 164 
An hideous dragon . . With iron pawes, and leathren wings 
displaid. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. hi. 153 But..thelate-cor- 
rected < Leathern Ears of the circumcised Brethren. 1687 
Death's Vis. ix. note 4 (1713) 43 It has been a Question, 
whether the Leathern Bat (as tis call’d) be to be annumber’d 
among Birds or Beasts. 1725 Pope Odyss, xu. 514 So to the 
beam the bat tenacious clings, And pendant round it clasps 
his leathern wings. 1746 Collins Ode to Even, iii, The 
weak-eyed bat . . flits by on leathern wing. 181a H. & J. 
Smith Rej.Addr., The Theatre Who’s that calls ‘ Silence ' 1 
with such leathern lungs? 1879 Todbunter Alcestis xoo 
Death . .Thou shalt fly no more, For all thy leathern wings. 
1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk,, Leathern-bird, 
the bat. 1893 Mrs. B. M. Croker Village Tales (1896! 
xoo Her wondrous loveliness stirred even the leathern hearts 
of these hill-men. 

Comb. 1664 Evelyn Pomona 44 The thick skin, or leathern- 
coat [= leather-coat (apple ], x8x8 W. Irving Sketch, Bk.,, 
Leg.Sleepy PI olltrw, Old farmers, aspare leathern-faced race. 
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Hence Xaea'tihernly adv., ? clumsily. 

159-i Nashe Unfort. Trav. 33 A Comedie . . which was 
so iilthily acted, so leathemly set forth, as would haue 
moued laughter in Heraclitus. 

Leatheroid (le-Saroid). [f. Leather sb. + 
-OID.] A fabric consisting of cotton paper, 
Chemically treated so as to resemble raw-hide. 

x8Sz Knowledge 18 Aug. 193 Leatheroid .. consists of 
a number of thicknesses of cotton paper .. The .. strength 
and adhesion it possesses are derived from a chemical hath. 
S900 Munsey July .517/1 Telescopes made of leatheroid. 

Leathery (le-Ssri), a. [[. Leather sb. + -y.] 
Resembling leather in appearance or texture; fre- 
quent in botanical use — Coriaceous. Of the 
voice : As if proceeding from an organ ofleather. 

1532 Hui.oet, Letherye or of lether. x68x Grew Museum 
111 Wormius calls this Crust a Leathery Skin. 1787 
Families Plants 1. 256 Perianth eight-leaved, leathery. 1821 
Craig Led. Draining ii. 127 The fleshy tints of the pictures 
painted in oil become brown and leathery. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 288 Marrnbium vulgare .. Leaves .. much 
wrinkled, leathery. 1884 Bower & Scott De diary's 
Phaner. 418 Leathery leaves of Conifers. 1888 Century 
Mag. Feb. 565/2 She thrust forward her leathery hand. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 470 The tones of the voice 
were leathery. 1898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 
No. 34.103 The valves of the heart, especially the mitral, 
were thickened and leathery. 

Comb. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxi. 155 The 
hair was all worn off it [a cap], leaving a greasy, leathery- 
looking surface. 1880 C. R. Markham Perm). Bark 167 
Several Calisaya trees were growing on the summit., in 
company with the leathery-leafed hua/uru. 

Iisathic, Leatie : see Liatico. 

Lea’th.wake, a. Ois. exc. north, dial. 
Forms : i litSe-, leotSawac, 4 leotliewok, 5 lith-, 
lythewayke, 6 leath(i)e we(a)ke, lyeth-waike, 
lei.th.weik, 7 leeth-, lieth-, 9 dial, leathwake. 
[OE. USewdc, leobuwdc, f. lid, leoSu limb, Lith si. 
+ wdc soft, pliant : see Weak a.] Having tlie 
joints flexible ; hence gen. pliant, soft. 

c 1000 Endowments Men 84 in Exeter Bk. 298 Sum bit? . . 
for gum-begnum leoht and leo{>u-wac, c 1330 Eel. Ant. II. 
229 Theroure body is leothe-wok,3yf strengthe vrom above. 
1483 Cath. Angt.aiS '2 Lithwayke,./7e.rA///j. 1543 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 129 A fedder is fit for a shafte . . bycause it 
is leathe weake to giue place to the bowe. Ibid. 139 Waxe 
taketh prime whan itiswanneand leathieweke, 1593 Anc. 
Monum. Rites Durham (Surteesi 55 He [St. Cuthbert] was 
taken out of the ground . .lying like to a man sleping, being 
found saife and uncorrupted and lyeth-waike. 1674 Ray N, C. 
Words 30 Leetkwake, limber, pliable. 1788 \V. Marshall 
Yorksh. II. 339 Leathwake, lithe, weak, flexible, limber, 
feeble ; as a hair, a thread, an oziertwig, or an angling rod. 
1828 Carr Craven Dial., Lcathe-wake, supple in the joints. 
Hence + Deathwakeuess. 

1548 R. Hutten Sum 0/ Divinity Si a, [Attributes of a 
glorified body] Leithweiknes & quicknes or redines. 

Leattre, obs. form of Letter. 

Leave (lfv), sb. Forms: 1 leaf, 2 lsef, dat. 
ldve, (3 luve), 3-6 lsve, 4 lef, leef, lyve, Sc. 
leyf(e, leife, 4-5 lefe, leeve, Sc. leiff, 4-6 Sc. 
leif, 5 lewe, 6 leife, Sc. leive, live, lyve, 6-7 
lieve, 3, 6 - leave. [OE. Ida/, str. fem. = OHG. 
*louba (MHG. louhe , str. fem., early mod.G. 
laube ) OTeut. type * latibd , whence *laubjan (see 
Leve vO to permit). 

The etymological sense is prob. ‘ pleasure, approval ’ ; the 
root is identical with that of Love, Lief, Believe, etc. 
The mod. form represents not the OE. nom. (which would 
have given *leaf\ but the dat. and accus. lea/e, which was 
more frequent in use,] 

1 . Permission asked for or granted to do some- 
thing : freq. in phr. to ask, beg, get, give, grant, 
have, obtain leave ; -f beside (obs,), by, with, without 
(the) leave (of). 

By your leave : used as an apology for taking a liberty; 
often ironically used when some remark is made which 
will be unwelcome to the person addressed. 

c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. v. (1890) 278 Baton J>ass biscopes 
leafe. 11. . O. E. Citron, an. 1048 (Laud MS.), [He] saet on 
jiatn biscoprice \>e se cyng him aer ^eunnan iiasfde be his 
fulre leafe. <21131 Ibid. an. 1128 (Laud MS.), Be Jxes kynges 
leue. c 1200 Trill. Call. Horn. 167 Ure drihten . . 3a? leue 
Jie deuel to binimende him his oref and his ahte. c 122 a 
Bestiary 226 Wat if he leue haue of Ure heuen louerd for to 
deren us. ? a 1300 Shires <5- Hundreds Eng. in O. E.Misc. 
145 Myd Jjes kmges leaue. a 1300 Fall <$• Passion 75 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 14 po pilat had igrant is luue glade y-no3 ho 
was : he nem bat swet bodi adun an biriid hir in a fair plas. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14744 Mi hus agh be . . Hus o praier . . And 
yee mak it, wit-vten leue, A to-draght o reuer and thefe. 
c 1323 Deo Gracias 33 in E. E. P. (1862) 125 pen seide be 
prest, sone bi bi leue I most seye forb my seruise. c 1374 
Chaucer Traylus in. 622 But execut was al bisyde hir leue 
At the goddes wil. 137s Barbour Bruce xvn. 863 But leiff, 
he hame has tane his gat. 41380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 40 
Here wyues han 3ouen here bousbondis Iyue [MS. W. 
leeve]. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2283 Philomene, At the 
laste leue hath she to go. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) v. 
17 To haue leue for to passe mare surely thurgh be cun- 
treez. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 395, I pray you giue 
me leaue to goe from hence. 1399 in Buttes' JJyeis drie 
Dinner Pvij b, Buttes (by thy leaue) lie be a Guest of 
thine. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 816 But by their 
leaves these reasons are very weak. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 293 They never goe abroad without leave, 
except to the Bath. 1653 A. Wilson fas. 1 , 112 Sir Walter 
Rawlelgh . . made Accesses to the King, whereby he got 
leave to visit the New World. 1705 Hickeuingill Priest- 
cr. (1721) 1. 41 If the French King invade without putting 
off his Hat, or saying, by yovr Leave. 1713 Addison 


Guardian No. 1401*2 By my correspondent’s good leave, | 
I can by no means consent. 1813 W. H. Ireland Scribble- 
omania 253 Upon which subject I shall beg leave to dwell 
a little. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, in, I’ll speak to you 
a moment, ma’am, with your leave. 1840 — Barn. Rudge 
xvi, The solitary passenger was startled by the chairmen’s 
cry of ‘ By your leave there 1 ’ as two came trotting past him. 
1833 Browning Fra Lippo L. t, I am poor brother Lippo, 
by your leave 1 1883 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 26$ Pur- 

suant to this leave, the daughter . . applied to add to the 
decree. 

b. Proverbs. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 143 Seldom doth the houshande 
thryve withoute the leve of his wyfe. 1346 J. Heywood 
Pros’. (1867) 20 Ye might haue knokt er ye came in, leaue 
is light. 1633 B. Jonson Love's Welcome at Welbeck, 
Leave is ever faire, being ask’d ; and granted is as light, 
according to our English Proverbe, Leave is light. 

•|-c. lb give leave (fig., of conditions or cir- 
cumstances) : to allow, permit. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxix. 7 Quhen I wald blythlie 
bailattis breif, Langour thairto gtvis me no leif. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Episi. 316 As tile measure of myabilitie 
wil give me leave. 1617 Moryson I tin. ir. 109 lie would 
. .kcepe the field as neere Tyrone, as his meanes would give 
him leave. 1644 Direct. Pub/. Worship 39 So far as the 
time will giue leaue. 1797 Encycl. Brit. IX, 14/1 One. .of 
these, columns will become longer., and give the lighter 
fluid, .leave to rise in its place. 

t d. To give (a fish) leave : to give (him) play. 
1653 W. Lauson Comm, on Seer. Angling C 5 When. you 
have hookthim, give him leave, keeping your Line straight. 

e. In military, naval, and official use (also some- 
times in schools) : (a) Leave of absence, or simply 
leave, permission to be absent from a post of duty. 
(See also sick-leave ,) On leave : absent from duty by 
permission, (b) Hence, the period of such absence. 

1771 Burke Let. 31 July, Corn (1844) I. 255 He has got 
a leave of absence. 1802 C. James M Hit. Did., Leave of 
absence, a permission which is granted to officers. . and 
soldiers, to be absent from camp or quarters for any specific 
period. 1829 Marry at/'. Mildnmy x, To-morrow my leave 
expires. 1831 Lamb Ess. Elia Ser. n. Newspapers 35 yrs. 
ago 342 On one fine summer hoiyday (a ‘whole day’s leave’ 
we called it at Christ’s Hospital). 1844 ReguU 4 Ord. 
A rmy 86 Officers, going on Leave of Absence. x86o Reade 
Cloister 4 H. xxxviii, He was going on leave, after some 
years of service, to see his kindred at Remiremout. X864 
Tennyson Sea-Dreams 6 They . . Came, with a month's 
leave given them, to the sea. 1878 N. Anier. Rev. CXXYI. 
93 Furloughed men returned .. before their ‘leaves’ had 
terminated. 

2 . To take (one's) leave (const, of, J- at, -j- to, *f* on) ; 
orig. f to obtain permission to depart (obs. rare) ; 
hence, to depart with some expression of farewell ; 
to bid farewell. + Also rarely, to fang, get, have, 
latch leave, (See also French leave,) 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2697 Mai he no leue at hire taken but-if 
he it mai.miS crafte maken. <1x300 Cursor M. 4999 pair 
leue pai laght [7V<«. toke], and war ful blith. 137s Barbour 
Bruce v. 253 Thar-with-all he lowtit, and his leyf has tane. 
Ibid. xx. 109 Quhen on bath halfis levis wes tane. 41386 
Chaucer Frankt. T. 763 They take hir ieue, and on hir 
wey they gon. a 1400-50 H lexauder 899 Faire atphilip jrefers 
pair leue pai fangen. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 52 He toke nys leve 
at the quene. c 1433 I'orr. Portugal 946 Torrente .. 
toke leve on kyng and knyght. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 31 Aftyr leve takyn to shyp they went. <71460 
j. Russell Bk. Nurture 970 Of youre souerayne take 
no leue; but low to hym alowt cx$oa Melustne Ivii. 334 
He toke leue to the Pope. 1333 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. x. 9 
This lady departed, .and all her company, with syr John of 
Heynaulte, who with great peyne gatte leue of his brother. 
1593 Shaks. Etch. II, 1. iii. 50 Let vs take a ceremonious 
leaue And louing farwell of our seuerall friends. 1596 
Dalrymrle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 458 Jlk front vthur 
takeng thair lyue departet. x6xo B. Jonson Alch, v. iv, We 
will . . take our leaues of this ore-weaning raskall. 1667 
Milton A. L. ui.739 And Satan bowing low .. Took leave. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xvi. (1840)342 T he young lord took 
his leave of us. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 236 Wheu 
she took leave of me the night before starting. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 73 Twa curis or thre hes 
vpolandis Michell Thocht he fra nolt had new tane leif. 1308 
in Dunbads Poems (1893) 321, I tak my leve at all vnsted- 
fastnes. 1397 Morley Introd. bins. 113, I wil then take 
my leaue of you for this time, till my next leisure, at which 
time I meane to leame of you that part of musicke which 
resteth. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 41. 225 We take our 
leaves of Tyndal. x66o Milton Free Commit). Wks. 1738 I. 
587 They may permit us a little Shroving-time first, wherin 
to speak freely, and take our leaves of Liberty. 1703 
Maundrf.ll Jonrn. Jerus. (1732) 108 We went to take our 
leaves of the holy Sepulcher. 1723 Wodrmv Corr. (1843) 
III. 33 There was never a schoolboy more desirous to have 
the play than I am to have leave of this world. 1771 
Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 65, 1 now took leave of 
printing, as I thought, for ever. 

1 3 . Leave-taking ; in phr. audience of leave : see 
Audience 6. Obs. 

cxtfloDestr. Troyv. 1823 An tenor vntomly turnet his way 
Withoutyn lowtyng or lefe. X7ix [see Audience 6]. 1724 

Loud. Gaz. No. 6321/1 Mr. Finch had his Audience of 
Leave of the King and Queen of Sweden. 1734 tr . Rollin' s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. vii. xvii. 226 The king having like- 
wise tendered them very considerable presents at their 
audience of leave, 

4 . To give (a person) his leave-, to give him 
his dismissal. To get one's leave-, to get one's dis- 
missal. Now only Sc. (Cf. F, congi.) 

1508 Dunbar Tua ntariit -wemen 67 We suld --gif all 
larbaris thair leveis, quhan thai lak curage, a 1568 Cover- 
dale Bk. Death xxvi. (1579) 118 The sicke must geue all 
other worldely matters theyr leave. 1637 Rutherford 


LEAVE. 

Lett. {1862) I. 272 He. .wri give an evil servant his leave at 
mid-term. • _ 

5 . at /rib. and Comb., as leave-giving-, leave- 
breaker, a sailor who breaks his leave of absence; 
so leave -breaking ; leave-day (also leave-out 
day , at certain schools, a day on which boys 
are allowed to go beyond the precincts of the 
school; -pleave-niming== Leave-taking. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seunuuis Catech. p. v, ’’Leave-breakers 
prevent the officers from giving, the indulgence. Ibid., 

• Leave-breaking is occasioned by the indu’gence of. .vices. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Li!, 1. x6 In my friendless wanderings 
on our Heave-days. [ footnote ] The Christ Hospital phrase, 
not for holidays altogether, but for those on which the boys 
are permitted to go beyond the precincts of the school. 
1854 Kisblk in Life (1869) xvii. 394 When he comes here 
on leave-out days. 1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 102 Wyt- 
tynge well that the blyssyng, or “leaue geuynge, longeth 
pryncypally to God. 1340 Ayenb. 112 Vor he hit ous let : 
at his “yleave-nymynge and at his laste bequide. 

Leave (lfv), vd Forms; 1 Isefan, 2-3 lseven, 
lefert, lefven, levcn, 3 leafen, leave(n, 4-5 leef, 
leeve, -yn, leff(e, 1 if(e, lev, leyf(f, -fe, -ve, 
(lyve), 4-6 lef(e, leve(n, lewe, leif(f,-6 (leavy) 
Sc. laif, live, f leaf, leav, 8-9 Sc. (colloqi) lea’, 
5- leave. Pa. /. 1 lesfde, 2-3 lsefde, l(e)afde, 
laev-, lefede, 3-5 leve d(e, 4-5 lefid, -it, lef(f yt, 
Sc. lewid, -it, -yt, 4-6 lafde, laf(f)t(e, lefte, 
(5 leeft, lefft, levit, leyfft), Sc. leifit, 6 leaft, 
4- left. Pa. pple. 1 lsefed, 3 leaved, 4le(v)ed, 
-id, -it, leift, leyved; also 4 leven, 5 leve, 
4-5 laf(f)te, -yn, 4-6 lefte, Sc. lev-, lewyt, 

6 leaft, 4- left. See also Y-left. [OE. Id/fan 
trims, and iritr., corresp. to OFris. leva to leave, 
OS. -lebian in farleVid pa. pple., left over), 
OliG., MHG. leiben, ON. let/a to leave, Goth. 
-laibjan (in bilaibjan to leave behind) OTeut. 

* l ait p an, f. *'lait>a remainder, relic (see Lave sb.), 
whence also the iritr. vbs. OS. leMn, OHG. leiben 
to remain. The OTeut. * laibjan is the causative 
of *li£an str. vb., represented by the compounds 
OE. belifan (see Belive vi), OFris. beliva, bliva , 
MDu. bliven (Du. blijven), OHG- beliban (M H.G. 
beltben. bltben, mod.G. bleiben), to remain. 

The root (OTeut. *laib- OAryan *tip-, *leip-, 

*ioipt) has in Teut. only’ the sense ‘to remain, continue’ iso 
in Life, Live v.), which appears also in Gr. Aljrafnji 
persevering, importunate. This sense is usually regarded 
as a development from a primary sense ‘to adhere, be 
sticky’, exemplified • in Lith. lipti, OS1. lipeti to adhere, 
lepiti to stick, Gr. Auras- grease, Skr. rip-, lip- to smear, 
adhere to. 

The view of some scholars, that the Teut. words may 
belong to the Aryan root *leiq- to leave (whence Gr. AeiVni', 

L. Enquire), is plausible with regard to the sense, but the 
tendency of recent research is unfavourable to the admission 
of its formal possibility.] 

I. To have a remainder; to cause or allow to 
remain. 

1 . trans. Of a deceased person : To have remain- 
ing after one (a widow, children, property, repu- 
tation, etc.). 

41000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 22 And eallc seofon hi liEefdon & 
ssed ne lsefdon. 1382 Wyclif A’ nth i. 3 T he housboond of 
Noemie, is deed, and she lafte with the sones. 41400 Apol. 
Loll, 4 Better to die wij> out barnes, pan to lef vnpitouse 
barnis aftir. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
vi. xii. 455 For the entertainment of the family he left. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 512 Incase he should., leave 
no lawful heir. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 165 He left an 
infant son named Amyntas. x88x Gardiner & Mullinger 
SLtdy Eng. Hist. 1. vi. 103 The mc-dieval saints .. had left 
no successors. 1891 Law Reports Weekly Notes 201(1 He 
intended that whatever property he left should be divided. . 

b. Of things or conditions : To have remaining 
as a trace or consequence after removal or cessation. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III, 296 Most chalybeate 
waters leave no common vitriol upon evaporation. 18x4 
Wordsw. Excursion vn. 27) It had left, Deposited upon the 
silent shore Of memory, images and precious thoughts! 
1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt. Blanc 24 This area is so 
detached from the rock, as to leave a crevasse running along 
its base. 1883 Sir J. Itannf.n in Law Reports xo P. D. 87 
A small blister, which subsided in a day or two leaving 
only a redness of the skin, 

2 . To transmit at one’s death to- heirs or succes- 
sors. Hence, to direct that (something which one 
possesses) shall descend after one’s death to a 
specified person, corporation, etc. ; to bequeath or 
devise. Also in indirect passive. 

Beowulf 1170 (Gr.) JJinum magum kef folc ond rice. 4x000 
Ags. Gosp. John xiv. 27 Ic tafe eow sibbe, <1x300 Cursor 

M. 24235 Sin i sal to nu fader fare, I sal Jie leue a fere. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfance iii, A good man labourer wente 
fi-o lyf to deth [and] lefte nothyng to his sone but only 
a hows. 1308 Dunbar Poems vi. 36 Corpus roeum ebriosum, 
I leif on to the toune of Air. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
X531) 27 Than we made our last wyll and testament, whan 
we lefte to the worlde our kynne and frendes. 1359 Wi 
Cunningham Cosruogr, Glasse 3 We should have left many 
more errours to our posteritie. 1580 Sidney Ps. xvii. xi. 
They in riches floorish doe, And children have to leave it to, 
x6sx Hobbes Leuiath. n. xxviii. 162 It was not given, but 
left to him, and to him onely. X676 Lady Chaworth in 
lath Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 29 Poore cosin Brooks 
hath left me xoi 1713 Addison Guardian No. 97 F 1 , 1 was 
left a thousand pounds by an uncle. 1732 Berkeley A Iciph. 

I 1. § 1 A good collection, cbiefly of old books, left bint by 
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a clergyman his uncle. 1844. Dickens Mart. Chut, xliv, 
If I knew how you meant to leave your money. 1849 
Ma.caui.av Hist. Eng, vi. II. 127 The seventeenth century 
has, in that unhappy country, left to the nineteenth a fatal 
heritage of malignant passions. 1876 Mozlev Unto. Ser/n. 
iv. (1877) 87 Suppose him suddenly to be left an enormous 
fortune. 1895 Bookman Oct. 23/1 The great engravers of 
the age of Louis have left us innumerable portraits. 

absol. 1837 Syd. Smith Let. to Singleton Wks. 1859 N, 
Men of Lincoln have left to Lincoln Cathedral, and men of 
Hereford, to Hereford. 

b. In passive : To be {well, etc.) left : to be 
(well, etc.) provided for by legacy or inheritance. 

x6o5 Dekker Sev. Shines v, (Arb.) 36 Richmens sonnes 
that were left well. 187s Jas. Grant One of the * 600’ ii. 21 
Cora shall be well and handsomely left. 

3. To allow to remain in the same place or con- 
dition ; to abstain from taking, consuming, remov- 
ing, or dealing with in some particular manner. 
7'o be left', to remain. 

41000 Ags. Gasp. Luke xix. 44 Hig ne tefaS on stan 
ofer stane. c 1203 Lay. 994 A! heora god we sculen nimen, 
& lutel hem. lseuen. a 1225 Ancr. R. 70 Muche fol he were 
. .^if he grunde be greot & tefde bene hwete. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 4983 pe yongeist . , pai lefte at f>eir fader in. Ibid. 5401 
Es vs noght leued bot erth bar, 1340 Ham pole Pr, Consc. 
ico Wharfor that man may be halden wode, That cheses 
the tile and leves the gude. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 247 Fre 
liking to leyve, or do That at hys hart hym drawis to. 138a 
Wyclif Hum. ix. 12 Thei shulen not leene of it eny thing 
vnto the morwe. 111548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI, 129 It was 
not the poynt of a wiseman, to leave and let passe, the cer- 
tain for the uncertain. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist , 67 
For, what place is left now for honestie? where lodgeth 
goodnes? 1693 Evelyn De la. Quint. Compl. Card., Diet., 
To Head a Tree, is to cut off the Head or Top. leaving only 
the bare Stem without any Top Branches. 1697 Dam pier 
Voy. I. 3x5 The Trunk . . they leave in the Sun 2 or 3 days. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 139 r 1 Business and Ambition 
take up Men’s Thoughts too much to leave Room for 
Philosophy, 182a Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Distant Correspondents, 
If you do not make haste to return, there will be little left 
to greet you, of me, or mine. 1845 Bimo Dis. Lmer 264 
Persons who . . have . . very little liver left. 1898 N. + Q. 
13 Oct. 301/2 The six [criminals] ., were however ‘left for 
death ' as the phrase then went. 

•fb. absol., esp. in the sense ‘not to consume tbe 
whole of one’s portion of food, etc.’; also with 
over. 

1603 Knoi.les Hist. Turks 893 He., made himselfe 
able at his own choice and pleasure to leave or take. x6tx 
Bible Ruth ii. .14 She did eate, and was sufficed, and left 
[1551 Coverdale, left over]. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. 
State iv. xiv. 310 A worthy work (wherein the Reader may 
rather leave then lack). 

e. To have as a remainder (in the operation of 
subtraction). Of a number or quantity : To yield 
(so much) as a remainder when deducted from some 
larger amount. 

£1425 Crafte of Nombrynge fE. E. T. S.) 18 Medie 8. b e n 
bou schalt leue 4. X709 J. Ward Introd, Math. 11. ii. § 2 

(1734) 150, a— b Taken from a+b Leaves 4-2 b for the 
Remainder. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad ii, And 
take from seventy springs a scove, It only leaves me fifty 
more. 

d. With complementary sb., adj., or phrase: To 
allow to remain in a specified condition ; not to 
change from being so-and-so. Often with a nega- 
tive ppl. a., to leave undone , unsaid etc. = to 
abstain from doing, saying, etc. Also, with mix- 
ture of sense 7 b : To put into, or allow to remain 
in, a certain condition on one’s departure. 

41205 Lay. 1508 NulleS heo leaue [1275 lefuen] nenne of 
Qus a-liue. 31300 Cursor M. 11228 The sonne goth thorogh 
glas And levith yt hole as it was. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 
453 He levit nocht about that toune Tour standand, stane 
no wall. 1526 Tindale Matt, xxiii. 23 For ye tythe mynt 
annys and commen and leave the waygthtyer mattres 
of the la we ondone. 1552 8k. Com. Prayer, Gen. Conf., 
We haue left vndone those things which we oughte to 
hauedone. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 301 Then did you 
leave us sticking in the myre. 1591 Spenser Muiopot. 155 
Ne did he _leave the mountaines bare unseene. Nor the 
ranke grassie fenties delights untride, 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 192 The Jewish . . Wise-men, have left no 
part of life unprovided of their superstitious care. 1794 
Pai.ey Evid. (1825)11. xqi To leave the argument without 
proofs, is to leave it without effect 1803 Mary Charlton 
Wife 4- Mistress II, 62 Dolly had left the dressing-room 
door half open. X809-IQ Coleridge Sailor’s Fortune iii, 
Being nowon that part of his life which I am obliged to leave 
almost a blank. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 297 An 
important mijitary resource which must not be left unnoticed. 
1888 Law Times LXXXV. 132/2 If the timber adds beauty 
or shelter to the mansion-house, the tenant for fife must 
leave it intact. 

4. f a. To neglect or omit to perform (some 
action, duty, etc.); = To leave undone [see 3 d); 
also with inf. to omit to do something. Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 3144 He left noght do his lauerd wil. 
£■1380 Wyc vwSel. Wits, III. 348 Y leeve to speke of stelyng 
of wymmen, — Wks. (1880) 328 Sib bat crist nmt not faile 
in ordynaunce to his chirche, & he left bis confessioun, it 
semeb bat it is not nedeful. Ibid. 410 pey leeuen pat crist 
biddib. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxiv. 81 He sholde 
not leue to bnnge her his two doughters, Moa Ord, Crysten 
Men ( W. de W. 1506) Prol. 6 Good werkes that a man leueth 
to do ayenst the mercy of god. 1538 Starkey England 1. i. 
24 Yfwyse men.. wold have bent themselfe to that purpose 
leuyng such fon respecte of tyme and place. 1557 North 
Gueuura's Dinll Pr. (16x9) 69/2 They, .living in flesh, did 
leave to use the workes .. of the flesh. 1558-68 Waroe tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 24 b, Not leaving to dooe their businesse 
abrode notwithstanding. 1597 A. M. tr, Guillemeau's Fr, 
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Chirnrg. 6/r Yet must not we leave to effecte that which 
this arte requireth. 1624 Quarles Sion's Elegies iii. 14 Thou 
leav’st what thy Creator did Will thee to doe. 

absol. 01374 Chaucer Troy f us v. 1518 Weep if thou 
wolt, orleef. c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Iik. (MS. B.j 243 ( )ffer 
or leeue, wheber | e lyst, i486 Bk. St. Albans Cv, That 
an hauke use hir craft all the seson to flye or lefe. 

b. To allow to stand over, to postpone (an 
action, a subject of consideration). 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 115, I will leave 
his composition untill I she* e you the making of it among 
other instrumentes. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Young-man 
(Arb.) 51 Hee leaues repentance for gray hayres, 

5. To abstain from appropriating, dealing with, 
or doing (something) so that another person or 
agent may be able to do so without inteiference ; 
to suffer to be controlled, done, or decided by 
another instead of oneself ; to commit, refer. Const. 
to or dat . ; also with. 

4x300 Harrow. Hell 104 Pleovene ant erthe tac to the — 
Soules in heile lef thou me. i486 Bk. St. Albans Ei.jb, 
All that here skyne and talow and Rounge leue me. 1559 
W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 143, I . . wil leave it to 
such as are Pilotes. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 93 b, For despisyng of the simple truth, men be 
left vp to lying deceauers. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i, vii. 9 
This man forlorne And left t.> loss. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 127, I . . leave such theories to those that study 
Meteors. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 277 The 
flood retiring within its bounds, leaves their dwellings to 
their possession again. 1670 A. Roberts Adventures T.S. 
180 When we had our Dispatches, we left him to his own 
Fortune. 1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 302, I told 
him, I would leave all that to his _ management. _ 1771 
Junius Left. liv. 283, I will leave him to his suspicions. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. (C. P. S.' 73 Nothing in the 
Revolution ,, was left to accident. 1849 Macaulay IT 1st. 
Eng. ii. I. 257 The rage of the hostile factions would have 
been sufficiently violent, if it had been left to itself. 1890 
Ld. Esher in Law Times Rep. LXIII. 692/1 This case 
ought not to have been left to the jury. 1397 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 876 The prospect of success by operation is 
so slight that . . it is better to leave the case to nature. 

b. With obj. and infinitive : To allow (a person 
or thing) to do something, to be done or dealt 
with, without interference. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5 b, Leauynge them 
and suffrynge them to be without meate and drynke a cer- 
teyn season. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 
107 The Great Duke never signs expeditions, but leaves that 
to be done by the Secretaries of State. 1665 Hooice 
Microgr. 85 And what I have therein perform’d, I leave the 
Judicious Reader to determine, 1670 A. Roberts Adven- 
tures T.S. 152 They always left them to enjoy their own 
without disturbing them. 1719 Waterland Vind. Christ's 
Div.' v. (1720) 81 In the Interim I may fairly leave you to 
consider it. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 233 To leave 
the title of the inheritance to go one way, and the trust of 
the term another way. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 
116 He left him to shift for himself. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxv, The Earl rode off . . leaving Albany to tell his 
tale as he best. could. 1881 Gardiner & Mullinger Study 
Eng. Hist. 1. ix. 165 The future was to be left to take care 
of itself. 1895 Law Times Rep. LXXI 1 I. 22/1 The court 
. . left the parties to take their own course. 

C. To leave ( something , much, etc.) to le desired'. 
to be (more or less) imperfect or unsatisfactory. 

Common in journalistic use ; suggested by the F. laisser 
d destrer, which is sometimes, though faultily, imitated in 
its ellipsis of the obj. 

6 . To deposit or give in charge (some object) or 
station (persons) to remain aster one’s departure ; 
to give (instructions, orders, information, e. g. 
one’s name or address) for use during one’s absence. 
Phrase, to leave a card on (a person). 

c 1350 Will. Pal erne 1858 His bag wiS his bilfodur wij> j>e 
best he Iafte. 4x380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 17 Leeve 
j>i offring at j>e auter. <1x548 Hall Chrou, } Hen. VIII, 
104 b, He left another nombre and left capitames to overse 
them. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1, (1701) 30/1 He .. left 
order with his friends that they should carry his bones to 
Salamis. 1704 De Foe in 15 th Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 
App. iv. 83 The letter has not reached your hands, though 
left with your porter last Friday night. 41709 Prior 
Protogenes A pelles 50 Will you please To leave your 

name? 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennf.tt Beggar Girl (1813) IV. 
63 He wanted to leave his address, and she flounced away, 
and would not take it. 1813 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 
65, I left word that if I won the cheese I would give it to 
the old man again. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 117 Until 
we reached the point where we had left our wine in the 
morning. 1861 Dickens 67 . Expect, xxxvii, He left word 
that he would soon be home. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My 
Retain. II. xxvi. 160 A contradictious old man. .had been 
left in charge of a boat which he had moored to the pier, 
absol. <217x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 382 As she 
drew near a village she often ordered, her coach to stay 
behind till she had walked about it, giving orders for the 
ins'ruction of the children and leaving liberally for that end. 
II. To depart from, quit, relinquish. 

7. To go away from, quit (a place, person, or 
thing) ; to deviate from (a line of road, etc,). 

a X225 Ancr, R. 130 Treowe ancren beotS briddes bitocned : 
vor heo leaueS |ie eorSe. a 1300 Cursor M. 17288+296 
* Leues bis he saide, 1 & telles fast mi brether . . bat [etc.] 
4x400 Deslr. Troy. 7549 pen fled all in fere, & the fild leuit. 
Ibid. 9498 The Troiens lighten doun lyuely, lefton thair 
horses, a 1400-50 Alexander 330 With pat rysis vp be 
renke Sc his ro wine lefys. 1535 Coverdale Prov. ii. 13 
From soch as leaue the hye strete and walke in ye wayes of 
darcknesse, a 1557 Diurn.' Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) xx 
Quha causit the said erle leif the toun. 1584 Powel Lloyds 
Cambria 269 Rees leaft the castele with his wife and 
children. 1600 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 18 At two 
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leagues from Outer we left the most part of our company. 
1676 Lady Chaworth in 1 2 th R ep. H ist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 29 The Duke and his family left Whitehall for St. James's 
yesterday. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 33, I left 
Italy in April. 1788 Burns Wks. II. 200, I maun lea'e my 
bounie Mary. 1795 Gent A Mag. 543/2 Whether the antient 
road to the passage over the Severn left the road to Chep- 
stow at Crick or St. Pere. 1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 139 A 
hoarseness came on the eleventh day, and did not leave him 
tilt the eighteenth. 1819 Byron Juan 1. clxiii, Pray, sir, 
leave the room. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
129 If a straight fine be applied to the face of the bar 
from the whip to the end, the face of the bar should leave 
the straight line about the breadth of the bar. 1837 
Dickens Picktw, ii, I think we shall leave here the day 
after to-morrow. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 7 They 
think that, in sleep the soul sometimes remains in the 
body, and sometimes leaves it, and travels far away. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 50, I thought you never left your 
books except To trim the boat, and set the fines. 1887 M. 
Mackenzie Dis. Throat <4 Nose II. 174 He could feel it 
[the gas] leave the stomach. 1891 E. Peacock N, Brendon 
I. 162 He left the table as he spoke. 

absol. ( colloq .) 1791 Bentham Let. 12 May, Wks. 1843 X. 
254 So says Lord L., who himself leaves on the ist. x866 
Thirlwall Lett. II. 70, I do not leave for town until to- 
morrow. 1867 R. S. Candlish in Jean L. Watson Life xiii. 
(1882) 144 We left about eleven, with two horses. 

b. With complementary adj. or phrase, indicat- 
ing the place or condition of the object quitted. 

a iz2$ Ancr. R. 162 He . . wende one uppon hulles, us to 
uorbisne, pet we schullen. .climben mid him on hulles: ]>et 
is, penchen heie, & leauen lowe under us alie eorSliche 
pouhtes. a 1300 Cursor M. 5177 Ioseph hale and sond left 
wee. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. n. 67 Thus left me that lady 
Liggyng aslepe. a 1548 PIall Chron., Hen. VIII, 258 b, 
They., left the toune as they foundeyt. 1559 Scot in 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. x. 27 The inward [thinges] it 
dothe . . so shake, that it leavithe them veiy . . febie. 1699 
Dameier Voy. II. 1. 165 And when the Tide goes out, it 
leaves the Oaz dry a quarter of a mile from the shore, a 1708 
Beveridge Thes. Theol. (1710' I. 330 As death leaves you, 
judgment will find you. 1813 Sketches Charac. (ed. 2,1 I. 
170, I left her very well, a few hours ago. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Mano ir. iv. 78 Him there they overwhelmed, and 
left him dead. 

c. To pass (an object) so, that it ‘ bears ’ so 
and so to one’s course. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 264 As you 
come into the City, you leave on the right hand two very 
high.. Mountains. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. iii. (1840) 47 We 
..steered. ., leaving those isles on the east. 

cl. colloq. (crig. U.S.) To get (or be) left : to be 
left in the lurch. 

1891 New York Weekly Witness 11 Nov. 4/4 The man 
that does not_ sympathize with the Prohibition movement 
is afraid of being left. 1894 G. Moore Esther Waters xii. 
84 While our quarrel was going on Miss Peggy went after 
him, and that’s how I got left. 

8 . To go away from permanently; to remove 
from, cease to reside at (a place), to cease to 
belong to (a society, etc.); to foisake the com- 
pany, quit the service of (a person). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 102 Nim [> el 'to, & lef me hwon ]> e so is 
teouere, 4x300 Beket 884 Mem of Seint Thomas Men 
Levede him for eye. 4 1340 Cursor M. 13033 (Trin.) 
Herodias. .drad to leue herouaes kyng. 1362 Langl. P. PI, 
A. 1. 101 Never leue hem for lone Ne for laccbyng of syluer. 
4x420 Antnrs of Arth. 176 iThornton MS.) Thane wille 
thay leue the lyghtely bat nowe wil the lowte. 1535 
Coverdale Gen. ii. 24 For this cause shal a man leaue 
father and mother. 1651 in Fuller's Abel Rediv., Gerardus 
(1867) II. 264 Leaving of the university, he travelled through 
most parts of France. 1700 Congreve Way of World n. i, 
’Tis better to be left, than never to have been loved. 1720 
Ozell Vertot’s Rom. Rep, I. v. 297 The Soldiers, .thought 
they cou'd not leave their Ensigns . . without offending the 
Gods. 1845 Ld. Houghton in T. W. Reid Life (1891) I, 
viii. 358 My servant Frederick has just left me to set up 
for himself in a public-house. 

absol. a 1549 Lanehanis Let. (1871) Pref. 151 Thoch 
uthers luif, and leif, with all. 1882 J ean L. Watson Life 
R. S. Candlish vii, 87 When he left, it was with no prospect 
of temporal good things, but with a firm trust in God. 

*(- Tb. To part with, lose (one’s breath, life). Obs. 
a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Set. (Wright) 386 That other [soule 
deieth] whan he leveth his breth. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8049, 
I hade leuer my lyf leue in this place, Than [etc.], c 1450 
Lonf.uch Grail Ivi. 14 Mordreins qwene there left hire lyf. 
1570-6 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 216 Sexburga left 
hir fife at the doore of Mylton church. 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr. 1. ii, (1636) 8x They had rather leave their 
lives, then their Religion. 

9. To abandon, forsake (a habit, practice, etc.), 
to lay aside (a dress). Now rare or Obs., exc. in 
to leave off', see 14 c {a). 

a 1225 Log. Kath. 1340 We leaueS \>i lahe and al Jn ne 
bileaue. 41330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 98 Maid be gode 
qu.ene gaf him in conseile, To. .leue alle his tirpeile. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 350 He shukle be holde apostata 
bat lefte his abite for a day. 4 1380 Sir Ferumb. 357 1 Lef’, 
saide he, * by grete foleye ’. 4 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xx. 123 

But if thee wolen leue her vnwijs and proud folie. 1478 Liber 
Niger in Pegge Cur. Misr. (1782) 78 Their Clothing is not 
according for the King's Knights, therefore it was left. 1484 
Caxton Fables of AL sop 1. v, For the loue of a vayn thynge 
men ought not to leue that whiche is certeyn. 4 1525 Tale 
Basyn 2x8 in Hazi. E.P.P. III. 53 Then thai leuyd thair 
lewtnesse, and did no more soo. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. 
Sacram. xviii. 1x2 The confession of a faulte is a profession 
to leaue the same. 1577 Harrison England ii. Vi. (1877) 
I. 163 This fondnesse is not yet left with us. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Trav. 8 He was. .resolved to leave 
Turkisme, and become a Christian again. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 647 Proteus, leave Thy fraudful Arts. 
1740 Johnson Lives, Barretter Wks. IV. 471 Eighteen 


LEAVE 


LEAVED. 


months, during which he . . neither neglected his studies 
nor left his gaiety. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxxvi. 13 
What? u is hard long love so lightly to leave in a moment? 

10 . To cease, demist from, stop; With obj. a sl>. 
or gerund ; also inf. with to. Now only arch . ; 
= leave of (see 14 c (a).) 

c 1340 Cursor AT. 1131 (Trini) His blood. . leuej? not wreche 
to crye. c 1350 Will. Paler ne i'8o6 Soburli seide meliors 
‘sire Ieues youre wordes*. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvii. xxxvi. (1495) 624 Whan the . leuys of Carduus dryen 
the pryckes leuen to pryqke and stynge. c 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 4233 Herre song \>ey laftone & songon nomore. 
1477 Ea rl Rivers (Caxton} Dicies 67 Leuyng to do alle 
tiling that may cause battered. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxxii. xii Now shalle I leue to speke of this mater. 1313 
Life Bridget in ATyrr. our Ladye (187 3) p. lix, But thou leue 
sayde he to speke of thys newe heresye. I [etc.], a 1333 
Lo. Berners Huon lxxxii. 254 Lady, I desyre you to leue 
your sorow. 1343 Ascham Taxopk. (Arb.i 164 If a man 
woulde leaue to looke at his shafte . . he may vse this waye. 
1356 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 20 Thys yere the mayer 
iefte rydynge to Westmyster,. and went be watter. 1370 
Gascoigne Steel Gl. (Arb.) 79 When Cutlers leaue to sel 
olde rustie blades. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 111. 
iv. 1401 Leaue trussing your pointes, and listen. 1603 B. 
Jonson fas. I's Entertainnii Coronation , Zeal when it 
rests, Leaues to be Zeal, a 1626 Bacon New At/. (1900) 20 
And specially, farre Voyages . . were altogether left and 
omitted. 1686 W. be Buitaine Hum. Prud. ix. 42 Never 
purchase Friends by Gifts, for if you leave to give, they 
will leave to love. 1690 Locke Toleration ii. Wks. 1727 
II. 265 It was designed only to make them leave Swearing, 
1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840° 243 The English left chasing 
us. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV . lxxx, Whenever one crime was 
judged penal by the state, he left committing it. 1821 
Clare Pill. Minstr. I. 156 The cat at her presence left 
watching the mouse. 1871 R. Ellis tr . Catullus xxxvi. 3 
If ever I ... Ceased from enmity, left to launch iambics, 
t b. intr. To cease, desist, stop. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor At, 6036 (Cott.) He praid, j>e weder it Iefte 
}>an son. c 1340 Ibid. 4108 (Trim) Til he hem fonde lafte 
he nouijt. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 157 Quha vist euir men 
sa fouly fall As vs, gif that we thusgat lelf ? c 1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 10084 pan leuit the laike for late of pe night. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Bv b, He.. bad her ones or twyes 
that she shold be stylie and leue. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. 
cxcviii, 234 The companyons. .hadde lerned so well to robbe 
and pylt the countrey .. that they coude nat leaue. 1389 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie III. xxii. (Arb.) 265 If he had left 
at the two first verses, it had bene inough. 1394 Marlowe 
& Nashb Dido n. i. C2, I dye with melting ruth ; <Eneas 
leaue. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 298 It shall devoure 
both your tall cedars and your low shrubs ; and shall not 
leave till the very bryars and thornes bee consumed. 

+ 11. trans. In the course of narration : To drop, 
cease speaking of. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 233 We salle leue pat 
pas vnto we com ageyn. 1326 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 
1331) 1 The seconde. boke leueth y a lyfe of y> worlde 
and entreateth what is the iourney of religion, a 1348 
Hall Chron., Hen. PI, 135 b, Now leavyng Scotland, let 
usreturne to the busines of Fraunce. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist, Indies m. xv. 169 But now that we have 
left the sea, let vs come to other kinde of waters that 
remaine to be spoken of. 

f b. intr. To cease, stop, break off in a narra- 
tive. Const, of. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 60 pis Mayster 
Wace per leues he. c 1350 Will. Paleme 1836 Leef we 
now here, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 587 Leve we now of 
Torrent there. 1470-83 Malory Arthur ix. i. heading. 
Here leue we of sire Lamorak and of sir Tristram. 1392 
Shaks. Pen. <5- Ad. 715 Where did I leaue? 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World n. v. § 7. 180 Let us return thither where we left. 

till. 12 . intr. To remain ; to remain behind, 
over ; to continue or stay in one place. Obs. 

c 1000 JElfric Horn. II. 40 Gif 5 «er hwset lsefde. c 1230 
Halt Ateid, 15 Hit ne wuttdeS pe nawt bute hit festni ope & 
leaue se longe pat [etc.], c 1275 Lay. 22303 And wose 
leafde his leome he solde Ieose. a 1300 Cursor At. 7269 He 
left at ham for eild. 1337 Lay Folks Atass Bk. App. 11. 120 
There levyth in the auter no materyal bred. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce in. 282 Hym thocht he had doyne rycht nocht Ay 
quhill to do hym levyt ocht. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
ix. iv. (149s) 349 In that yere comyth vp a Lunacion a mone 
of thyrty dayes and thre dayes leuyth ouer. 1423 Rolls of 
Parlt. IV. 276/1 All the said Merchandises .. that leven 
unsold . . shall be forfaited, c 1425 Craft of Nombrynge 
(E. E. T. S.) 9 Whan pou has pus ydo .. sett pere pat 
Ieues of pe subtiaccioun. c 1430 Holland Howlat 948 
Thar levit allane The Howlat and I. 1460-70 Bk. Quint - 
essence 5 pat pat leeuep bihynde, putte it to pe fier. 1492 
Bury Wills (Camden) 74 The torchys that shall ieve after 
my yere day. 1333 Coverdalk 2 Kings iv. 44 They ate, 
and there Iefte ouer. a 1341 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 
209 Who will’th him well for right therefore shall leve; 
Who banish him shall be rooted away. 

IV. Phraseological combinations. 

13. In various idiomatic phrases, a. To leave 
. . . alone (earlier f to leave one ) : to abstain from 
interfering with; = ‘to let alone’ (see Alone 4 
and Let v. 1 ). In the same sense, To leave .. . be 
(colloq.) where leave has been substituted for let 
without modification of the form of the phrase, 
b. To leave go (of), to leave hold (of), to leave loose 
(of) colloq. : to cease holding, to let go. 

In to leave go, to leave loose, the vb. was orig. transitive, 

f o being inf., and loose a complementary adj. ; but the com- 
inations.being used ahsol. or with ellipsis of the obj, became 
virtually intransitive vbs., and were construed with of. (Cf. 
let go, under Let ».') The frequency in use ofthe three 
expressions leave go, leave hold, leave loose, varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but perhaps none of them can 
be regarded as merely dial. 

The notion expressed in some Diets, that leave in some of 
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these phrases represents ME. Leve (OE. lefan, lyfan), to 
permit, is quite erroneous. 

c 1400 tr. Secrera Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (1898) 88 If .pou 
leue pe water aloon.it shal make whit, and if j>ow ioynge to 
ffyre by pe gyft of god it shal wel fare, c 1483 in E, E. 
Atisc. (Warton Club) 8 Thou woldus gladly with me fare, 
And leve one my taikynge. 1738 [G. Smith] Curious 
Retat. II. 274 A few, who perhaps through Dread had 
left their Hold.. were drowned. 1798 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary (1891) I V. 82 ‘ O, leave him alone 1 ’ cried Mr. Pepys : 

1 take care only of his health and strength *. 1823 J. N eal 

Bro. Jonathan 1 . 37 Leave me be, squeaked Miss Edith, whose 
foot he had caught . .under the table, 1841 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. II. 1. 99 The operator then leaves hold- of the spoke. 
1831 Helps Couth' Sotit. vi. (1854)99 People will not be 
supposed to be educated at the time of their nonage and 
then left sight of and hold of for evermore. *863 F. JE. Paget 
Lucretia 205 Leave go of me. .you young monkey. *88* 
Jefferies Wood Magic I. v. 133 The bridge is now dry, 
and therefore you can pass it easily if you do not leave-go 
of the hand-rail. 1883 At anch. Exam. 5 June 5/1 We 
cannot but wish that Mr, Gladstone had left the matter 
alone. 

14. Combined with advs. (For unspecialized 
combs, see the various senses.) 

a. Leave behind, (Also, to leave behind one.) 
trans. + (a) To neglect, leave undone (obs.). {/>) Not 
to take with one at one’s departure, to go away with- 
out. (f) To have remaining alter departure or re- 
moval, as a trace or consequence, (d) To outstrip. 

a *300 Cursor M. 26389 pis ypocrites. .pai leue pe grettest. 
plight be-hind. c *323 Poem Times Edit). II, 80 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 327 He.-leveth thare behind a theef and 
an hore. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 263 Behind was no name 
laft. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xli. (Percy Soc.) 204 This 
worldly treasure I must leve behinde, *660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le B. ana's Trav. 9 Considering they might leave me 
behind, or sell me. 1670 A. Roberts Adventures T. S. 159 
The Guards that were at the Gate obliged vts to leave our 
Sandals behind. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, m. 306 He ., 
leaves the Scythian Arrow far behind. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 50 F 2 A little Bundle of Papers.. left behind by 
some, mistake. *746 7 Hervey Aledit. (1818) 217 The 
rapidity of an eagle, which leaves the stormy blast behind 
her. 1738 Song , ‘ The girl I left behind me 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 4.96 He made such rapid progress in the 
doctrines of toleration that lie left Milton and Locke behind. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad iii. 1 Leave your home 
behind, lad. 

fb. Leave down, trans. To discontinue, let 
drop. Obs. 

*348 Proclam, in Strype Eccl. Aleut. II. App. 0 . 46 That no 
maner person., do omyt, leave down, ,.or innovate any order, 
rite, or ceremony commonly used.. and not commaunded to 
be left down, .in the reign of our late sovereign lord. 

e. Leave off, (a) trans. To cease from, dis- 
continue (an action), abandon (a habit) ; with obj, 
a gerund or sb., formerly also an inf. with to. 
Also, to cease to wear or use (something). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3587 Lefe of pis langore. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 295 Leffe of pi talke. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 22 Afterward the romayns Iefte of her regniog In 
britayne. 1335 Coverdale Luke v. 4 Whan he had left of 
talkinge he sayde [etc.]. 1563-83 Eoxb A. 4 At. I. 259 

[Francis of Assisi] left of shoes, had but one coate, ana 
that of a course clothe. *38* Mulcastf.r Positions v. 
(1887) 33 That the learning to write be not left of, vntil it be 
verie perfit. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxiii. (Arb.) 
279 Bid him leaue off such affected flattering tevmes. *622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf. 11. 41 His crosse for- 
tune, which did neuer leaue off to persecute him, 1687 
Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. n. s.v., Leave off this wrangling, cessez 
de vous quereler. 1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4083/4 Tho. Brown 
...wears a Wig, but his Hair almost long enough to leave 
it off. *737 Whiston Josephus, A nitty. 1. iii. § 8 But I will 
leave off for the time to come to require such punishments. 
1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 21 III. 303 Those invalids who.. will 
not leave off their habits of intemperance, 1883 G. Allen 
Babylon viii, They left off work early. 189* Field 21 Nov. 
774/3 We had reluctantly to leave off fishing. 

t yp) In occasional uses, now obsolete: To give 
up (a possession, a business or employment) ; to 
forsake the society of (a person) ; to * give up ’ 
(a patient) as incurable. Obs. 

*534 More Comf. agst, Trib. n. Wks. 1200/2 If it so be, 
y‘ a man. .perceiueth that in welth & authontie he doth his 
own souie harme, . . then wold I in any wise adui.se him to 
leaue of that thing, be it spirituall benefice y l he haue, . . or 
temporal rowm & authoritie. 1662 R. Mathew Uni. A left, 
xxxu 27 Left off by a very honest and able Doctor. *706 
Hearne Collect. 2 Jan. (O. H. S. > . 1 . 154 To oblige him to 
leave off Pupils he made him his Curate. *712 Steele 
Sped. No. 264 f 2 He left off all his old Acquaintance to 
a Man. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xx. {1840) 341 He 
would send her sufficient to enable her to leave off her shop. 

(c) absol. and intr. To cease doing something 
implied by the context ; to make an end or inter- 
ruption, to stop. Of a narrative: To end, ter- 
minate. Also Comm, of shares, etc. : To end (at 
a certain price) on the closing of the market. 

141S Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle *52 Your wit is al to 
feeble to despute. .Stynte and leue of. r 1475 Rauf CoiLcar 
174 Is nane so gude as leif of, and mak ha mair stryfe, 
153S Coverdale Ps. xxxvi[i). 8 Leaue of fiom wrath, let go 
displeasure. 1563-83 Foxe A. % M. 16x3/1 Now death 
draweth nye, and I (Bradford] by your leaue must now 
leaue of, to prepare for him. x6u Bible Ecclus. xxxi. 
17 Leaue off first for maners sake, and be not vnsatiable. 
1700 Dryden Pref. Fables Wks. (Globe I 499 He knows 
also when to leave off, a continence which is practised 
by few writers. 1711 Addison Sped. No, 130 F4 Here 
the printed story leaves off, *8x6 Crabb Syuonymes 
(1825) 148/1 A break is made in a page of printing by 
leaving off in the middle of a line. 1875 Jowett Plato 


(ed, 2) I, 206 Take up the enquiry where I left off. *883 
A! anch. Exam. 30 Nov. 4/1 South Austrian shares left 
off at last night's quotations. 1895 Bookman Oct. 25/1 It 
is merely a first volume, and we leave off with an appetite., 

d. Leave out. To omit, not to. insert Of include. 

<21470 Gregory Chron. (Camd;) 203 They seyng and 

redynge hys papyr, commaundyd to leve..,owte and, put 
a way many tniughtys. c 1484 Caxton Proem to Chaucer's 
Cant. T., I erryd .. in settyng in sornine thynges that 
he neuer.. made, and ; leuynge out, many thynges that 
lie made. 1343 Ascham Toxoph , u. (Arb.) no And these 
thynges althoughe they be trifles, yet. 1 woulde not leue 
them out, *613 Purchas Pilgrimage To Rdr. (1614) F v, 

The most leave out their Authors, as if their owne as- 
sertion were sufficient authoritie. 1633 Walton Angler 
. ii. 46 A companion that feasts the company with wit 
and mirth, and leaves out the sin which is usually 
mixed with them. 1676 Lister in Ray's Corr. (184S) 124, 

I shall only put you in mind that you leave not out the 
vinegar. 1733 Lord Tyrawly in Buccleuch AfSS. (Hist. 

MSS. Comm.) I. 387 They could not with any decency do 
it for him and leave me out. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xi, He 
seldom leaves anything out, as he writes only for his own 
amusement. 1843 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 79 They can 
leave out, if they do not put in. 1887 1 L. Carroll ’ Game 
0/ Logic i. § 1. 6 We agree to leave out the word ‘Cakes’ 
altogether, 

e. Leave over, trans. To allow to remain for 
future use ; to let ‘ stand over ’ for subsequent 
consideration. 

1887 Times (weekly ed.) 14 Oct. 3/2 He thought the 
matter might be left over for the present. 

+ f. Leave up. To abandon, give up, resign. Obs. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxiv. (1554) 214b, The second 
[sonne] left up his cleargie. 1323 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. 

Iv. 76 The ky rig might be fayne .. to leave up the siege at 
Tourney. Ibid. cc.w. 271 That was the cause that dyuers 
of them left vp their fortresses. 1330 Compend, Treat. 

(Arb.) 178 He saide that he wold leaue vp the office of 
Chaunceler. 

Xseave (Uv), ». 2 [ME. 7 evi, f. lef Leaf sb., 
with regular change of f into vi] intr. = Leap 
v. i . Also To be leaved out ^U. S.) : to have 
the leaves expanded. 

c 1290 S. Kenelm 168 in S. Eng. Leg. 350 pis maister nam 
be 31-01-de and sette hire on pe grounde And heo bi-gan to 
leui pare in well uyte stounde. 1430-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 

27 The humydite of the erthe..makith trees and herbes to 
leve and flowre. 1715 Petiver in Phil. Trtuis. XXIX. 232 
It leaves like our Corn Marygold. 1789 J. May Jrnl. Sr 
Lett. (1873) 127 The apple-trees are now in blow; the oaks 
and chestnuts but just leaved out. 1864 Webster, Leave, 
to send out leaves ;— often with out. 1890 Century Afag. 

July 448/1 The trees had not yet leaved enough to afford., 
any shade. 1893 Pop. Set. Monthly Mar, 578 The poplars 
were leaved out. 1893 Kath. H mxsoH Miracle Plays 1 . 20, 

I . .watch my lilies bud and leave. 

+ Leave, W - 3 Obs. rare. [ad. F, lever; see 
Levy.] trans. To raise (an army). 

*390 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 31 An army strong she leav’d, 

To war on those which him had of his realm bereav’d. 

Leave, obs. form of Lave sb., Leaf, Live. 

Leaved (livd), a. (See also Leafed a.) [f. 

Leaf sb. or Leave v. + -ed.] 

1. Having leaves or foliage ; bearing leaves, * in 
leaf’, lit. and fig. Also Her. 

c 1230 Gen. J Ex. 3839 It [Aaron’s rod] was grene and 
leaued bi-cumen. c 1350 Will. Palerne 22 pe busehys pat 
were blowed grene, & leued ful louely, 1377 Langl. P. PI. 

B. xv. 95 There somme bowes ben leued and somrae bereth 
none. 1470-85 Malory A rthur vi. vi, They lodged hem in 
a lytyl leued wood. 1572 Mascall Plant. # Graff, vii. (1631) 

40 In the spring time before the trees be leaved. C1S86 C'tess 
Pembroke Ps. civ. vii, Thence, Lord, thy leaved people bud 
and blow. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 216 A foursquare stem, 

..leaued like vnto an Oke. <217x1 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 

1721 IV. 324 The Flow'rs were blown, the Vine was leav’d. 

1864 Boutell Her. Hist. $ Pop. xxi, § 6. 364 Three lilies, 
slipped and leaved. 

b. Having leaves or foliage (of a specified 
number or kind). 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvm. 48 Then grace sholde growe 
aut and grene-leued wexe. 1583 Leg, Bp. St. Androis 303 
Sanct Jhones nutt, and the fo r > levit claver, 1607 Topsell 
P'ourff. Beasts (1638) 258 Three-leaved grass is also good 
for Horses, a 1729 Congreve tr. Ovid's Art of Love nr, 

There tamarisks with thick leav’d box are found. 1787 
Fam. Plants I. 13 Perianth one-leaved. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess ur. 159 The thick-leaved platans of the vale. 

2. Resembling a (piant-)leaf, 

184* S. C. Hall Ireland (1842) II. 84 The base of the 
former [pillar in the Caves of Tipperary] is not simple, but 
composed of stalks cemented together, and having leaved 
or foliated edges. 1865 Spectator 14 Jan. 49 He himself 
describes them as more like ‘ willow-leaves’ .. These leaved 
forms are different in size. 

-p 8. Reduced to a leaf or thin plate ; laminate. Obs. 

1359 Morivyng Evonym, 240 Mixt [rzi;] thesiedes of Rew 
puna with leued gould. 1658 Sir T. Mayerne Receipts 
Cookery xxi. 24 Making them [minced pies] in a paste, or 

dough, very thin, and, as we formerly called it, a leaved , 

paste. I 

4. Of a door: Having (two) leaves. | 

1610 Guillim Heraldry u. i. (1660) 50 The two leaved I 

silver gates bright raies did cast. *6it Bible Is. xlv, 1. | 

i6n Cotgr. s.v. Batant, A fowlding, or two leaued, doore. 

*847 C. Bronte J. Eyre I. xii. 223 The great dining-room, | 

whose two-leaved door stood open. | 

5. Furnished with leaves (of paper). _ j 

1629 Gaule Pract. Theories Rules to Rdr., 'Tis not a | 

winged Bird, but leaued Hooke. 1817 Byron Beppo liv, I 

A new Magazine With all the fashions which the last ’ 

month wore, Coloured, and silver paper leav’d between | 

That and the title-page. | 
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LEAVING. 


+ Lea'Veless, a, Obs. [variant of Leafless, 

■ influenced by the pi. leaves.] .Without leaves. 

.1581 X. Howell Denises (1879 ) 199 When Boreas rough, 
had leaueiesse left eche tree, c t6ii Chapman Iliad 11. 370 
.With wood, leaueiesse, and kindl’d at Apposed, fire, they 
'burns the thiglies. 1038. Carew Verses pref. to Sandy s' 
Div. Poems 34 Then, 1 no more shall court the Verdant 
Bay, But the dry leavelessa Trunke on Golgotha. 

+ Lea’veless, «<&• Ohs . [f. Leave sb . + 

-LESS.] Without permission. 

c 1250 Gen. V Ex. 1848 Dina'Sof mis-dede, jlie nam leueles 
• fro Sat stede. a 1500 Chaucer’s Drone 74 Closed rounde 
about That levelesse none come in ne out. 

Leavell, obs. form of Level, 

Leave-looker, [f. Leave sb . Q in the sense of 
‘ licence ’) + Looker.] A municipal officer in 
several boroughs of Lancashire,- Cheshire, and 
.North Wales, having certain duties of inspection. 

rS5z in Picton L' pool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 59 Leavelookers 
John Walker Robt Mercer. t$gz in J. Hall Hist. Nantwich 
(1883) 73 The leaue lookers or one of them shall euery 
kinding [heating of the salt-pans] goe about wW the stryke 
and measure their owne and euery Occupiers salt. 1599 
List Mayors of Chester in Rigby Myst. (1882) App. to Fore- 
words 26 This Mayor, .restrayned the leaielookers [ another 
version (p. 24) has leaulokers], fur sending wine, on the 
feastifull dayes. 1656 D. King Vale Royal, Chester 11. 157 
The Leave-lookers, who then were the Head and chief of 
the Citizens before a Maior was ordained, and still is 
reputed the head or chief of the fourty, or the Common- 
Councell of the City. 1685 in D. Sinclair Hist. Wigan 
(1882) II. 177 Your pet r was fined in Ten shillings for the 
neglect of his your ,pet r office of a Gatewaiter or Leave- 
looker. 179s J- At kin Manchester 392 Forty common 
councilman two, of whom are leave-lookers, whose office it is 
to inform of all persons exercising trades within the city 
[Chester] without being freemen. 1833 Mimic. Corp. Comm. 
Kept. App. IV. 2621 [Chester] The Leave lookers are., 
appointed annually by the mayor. Ibid. 2663 [Denbigh] 
The Leave Lookers are appointed by the common council. 
Their office. .is quite gratuitous. Ibid. 2709 [Liverpool] The 
Leave Looker has 104/. a year, ibid. 2850 [Ruthin] The 
Leave Lookers are appointed by the borough jury at the 
leet for a year. 1883 J. Hall Hist. Nantwich 68 [Town- 
officers formerly] Leave-lookers ; or Market Inspectors. 
Hence t Leave-looker age (see quot;). 

, 1778 Pennant Tour in Wales L168 Here [re. at Chester] 
are . . two annual officers, called leave-lookers. . . They were 
accustomed, .to take small sums, called leave-lookerage, for 
leave for non-freemen to sell wares by retail. 

Leaven (le*v’n), si. Forms; 4-5 levaynfe, 
4-8 levain(e, 4 levein, 4 -6 leveyne, 5-8 leven, 
(5 lewan), 7 levin, 6- leaven, [a. F. levain 
(recorded from 1 3-1 3th, c.) =* Prov. levam L. 
levamen means of raising (recorded only in the 
sense 'alleviation, relief, comfort’), f. leva re (F. 
lever) to raise.] 

L A substance which is added to dough to pro- 
duce fermentation ; spec, a quantity of fermenting 
dough reserved from a previous batch to be used 
for this purpose (cf . ' sour-dough). f In i6-i8th c. 
often plural. Phrase, f To lay , put leavenf. 

1340 Ayenb. 203 Ase pe leuayne zoureb b et doj. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 294 He is the levein of the brede, Which 
soureth all the past about, C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 352 
Take be wombis of cantarides & grinde hem wib leueyne. 
C142S Voc. ,in Wr.-Wiilcker 663/21 Hoc leuamentum, 
lewan. 1471 Ripley Camp.Alch. .ix. viii. in Ashm. (1652) 
175 Lyke as flower of Whete made into Past, Requyreth 
Ferment whych Leven wa call. <11483 Liber Niger in 
Hoitseh. Ord. (1790) 70 One yoman furnour. .seasonyng the 
ovyn and at the making of the levayne at every bache. 
<■1332 Do Wes Introd, Fr. in Falsgr. 946 To put the levain, 
fermenter. 1533 Elyot Cast. H el the (1539) 2 7 b, Breadde 
of fyne floure of wheate, hauynge no leuyn, is slowe of 
digestion. 1341 R. Copland Gnydon’s Quest. Chirurg. N j, 
And vf y a veynes as yet appere nat wel, a day before he 
must haue a plaster of leueyne, , *573 Tusser Hush, lxxxix. 
(1878) 179 Wash dishes, lay leauens. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 566 The meale of Millet is singular good for Leuains. 
i 6 ij Bible Exed. xii. rs Euen the first day yee shall put 
away leauen out of your houses. 1671 Salmon Sytt. Med. 
Hi. xxii. 430 Rie } the leaven is more powerfuil than that of 
Wheat, in breaking all Aposthumes. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 
S3 Add a Pound of Wheat-flour, fermented with a little 
Levain. _ 1747 Mrs. Glass® Cookery xvii. : 131 The more 
Leaven is put to the Flour, the lighter and spongier the Bread 
will be. 1809 Pinkney Trav. Prance 33 The bread is made 
of wheat meal, but in some cottages consisted of thin cakes 
without leven. 1876 tr. Sckiltzenberger's Ferment, jq The 
ancients used as leaven for their bread either dough that 
had been kept till it was sour, or beer-yeast. 

b. In wider sense: Any substance that pro- 
duces fermentation*, = Ferment sb . x ; occasionally 
applied to the ' ferment ’ of zymotic diseases. 

1638 R, White tr, Digby's Powd. Sytnp. (1660} m Oyt of 
tartar fermented by the levain of roses. 1689 Harvey 
Curing Dis. by Expect, iv. 21 [The] humours . . acquire 
a levam so pernicious, as tp deprave and subvert the animal 
Faculty. 1747 _ tr. Astruc's Fevers 254 Moreover such a 
foreign levain is so disproportioned to our nature, that its 
effects will be the greater; nor must we admire, that this 
mortal, fermerit should be the product of some particular 
countries. 1738 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Sitrg. (7771) 137 
Her Blood was loaded with a bad Leven. 1822-34 Good’s 
Study Med, Jed.. 4) I. 694 The activity of its [typhus’] 
leaven by which it assimilates all the fluids of the body to 
its own nature. 

2 . fig. a. Chiefly -with allusion to certain pas- 
sages of the gospels (e. g, Matt. xiii. 33, xvi. 6) : 
An agency which produces profound change by 
progressive inward operation. 


- 1390 [see sense 1]. ISSS Philt-ot A pal. (1599) B 8 b, What 
Pharisaical leuen dothe they scatter abrode. 1641 Milton 
Reform, it. Wks. 1851 III. 49 The soure levin of humane 
Traditions mixt in one putrifi’d Masse with the poisonous 
dregs ofhypocrisie in the hearts of Prelates. 1647 N . Bacon 
Disc. Govt, Eng. 1. iii. 7 And thus the Romans levened with 
the Gospell. .insinuated that leven by degrees, which in the 
conclusion prevailed over all. 1725 Ld. Bolingbuoke 24 J lily 
in Swift's Lett. (1767) 11. 211 Lest so corrupt a member 
should come again into the house of lords, and his bad leaven 
should sour that sweet untainted mass. 1799 J. Adams 
Wks. (1854) IX. 8 There is a very sour leaven of malevo- 
lence in many English and in many American minds against 
each other. 1865 Parkman Huguenots ii. (1875) 17 To the 
utmost bounds of France, the leaven of the Reform was 
working. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist, III. xxi. 542 The evil 
leaven of these feelings remained. 

b. Used for : A tempering or modifying ele- 
ment ; a tinge or admixture (of some quality). 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 410 You have your fine 
walkes . . and therewithal! communication, seasoned with 
the leven of learning. 1699 Bentley Phat. 406 Their Style 
had some Leaven from the Age that each of them liv’d in. 
1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 124 The latter [Seneca] 
..has a Mixture of the Stoick Leaven. 1793 Holchoft 
Lavaters Physiogn. i. 13 Virtue unsullied by the leven of 
vanity. 1864 Swinburne Atatanta 318 Pleasure with pain 
for leaven. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 185 A leaven of 
gaiety clung to her through life. 1884 Munch. Exam. 23 
June 67 We should remember their temptations and mix 
a large leaven of charity with our judgments. 

c. Phrases. Of the same leaven : of the same 
sort or character. The old leaven ; after 1 Cor. v. 
6, 7, the traces of the unregenerate condition; 
hence often applied to prejudices of education 
inconsistently retained by those who have changed 
their religious or political opinions. 

1398 B. Jonson Ed. Man in Hum. t. ii. 73 One is a Rimer, 
sir, o* your owne batch, your owne levin. 1630 Trapp 
Comm. Nnm. 48 A loafe of the same leaven, was that reso- 
lute Rtifus. 1633 Milton Hirelings Wks. 1738 I. 569 They 
quote Ambrose, Augustin, and some other ceremonial Doc- 
tors of the same Leven. 1722 Sew el Hist. Quakers 4 The 
Prejudice of the old Leaven. 1727 Swift To Very Yng. 
Lady Wks. 1755 II. u. 42 Of the same leaven are those 
wives, who, when their husbands are gone a journey, must 
have a letter every post. 1839 StonehoU.se Axholme 191 
The old leaven of dissent, in which Wesley was brought up. 

3 . attrib. 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health ccvii. 72 Rye bread e, Levyn 
bread,. . and all maner of crustes. 1880 Kinglake Crimea 
VI. vi. 134 The army of General Canrohert was often, .able 
to provide itself with good leaven bread. 

Leaven (leVn], V. Forms : see the sb. Also 
pa.pple. 5 y-lavenyt, 6 levended. [f. Leaven sb.] 

1 . Irans. To produce fermentation in (dough) 
by means of leaven. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 241 The brede be hit 
made of whete and euenly y-lauenyt. 1528 Paynkl Salerno's 
Regim. (1541) 45 b, This text declareth .v. propretes of good 
breadde. The fyrste is, hit must he well leuende. 1535 
Coverdale Has. vii. 2 As it were an ouen y l the baker 
heateth, -till the dowe be leuended. 1611 Bible t Cor. v. 
6 Know ye not that a little leauen leaueneth the whole 
lumpe? 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon’s Life <7 Death (1650) 47 
Bread, a little leavened, and very little salted, is best.. 

_ absol. 2630 Trapp Comm. Exod. 74 In the Meat-offering, 
it was not lawful to offer leaven, or anie thing that leaven- 
eth, as honie. 

2 . fig. (Cf. Leaven sb. 2.) To permeate with 
a transforming influence as leaven does ; to imbue 
or mingle with some tempering or modifying 
element ; T rarely, to debase or corrupt by admix- 
ture. 

1350 Latimer Last Serin, lef. Edw. V I (1562] it 8 b, But 
heware ye that are Maiestrates, theyr synne dothe leauen 
you all. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epjst. 35 Your advise, being 
leavened with singular wisedome. Ibid. 238 When I had 
perceived . . that your friendshippe was leavened with light- 
nesse and inconstancie. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
1. iii. 7 Thus the Romans levened with the Gospell . . 
insinuated that leven by degrees. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 1. § 1 Leven not good Actions nor render Virtues 
disputable. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes Pref. 29 Only 
they were too much leavened with a superstitious conceit of 
the Rights of the Church. <-1718 Prior Ladle 166 That 
cruel something unpossess'd Corrodes and leavens all the 
rest, i860 Reade Cloister 4 H. Iii, When this revelation 
had had time to leaven the city. 1862 Goulburn Pers. 
Retig. iv. xii. (1873) 353 The indolent, evil thought would 
still insinuate itself until it leavened their entire character. 
1863 Mkrjvale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixv. 144 Bithynia . . and 
the adjacent parts of Asia were at the time more leavened 
with Christian opinions than other districts of the empire. 
1877 Mrs. Oi.iphant Makers Floy, xi. 273 A mob which it 
was very easy to leaven with noisy men here and there. 
Hence Leavening vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr, 1. i. 20, 22. a 1626 Bacon New 
Atl. (1627) 37 Breads we haue of several! Graines. .. With 
diuerse lcindes of Leauenings, and Seasonings. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk # Selv. 128 By .. fermentation or bustle of 
the working or leavening particles. 1878 Maclear Celts vii. 
103 It did not retain the leavening influences now intro- 
duced. 1894 A thenmum 10 Nov. 633/2 [The world was] 
seething and fermenting . . under the leavening influences 
of Christianity. 

Leaven, obs. form of Eleven. 

1349 Latimer Seven Sermons Aaiij b, It was a solitarye 
place and thyther he wente w l hys leauen Apostles. 

Leavened (lev'nd), ppl. a. [f. Leaven v. + 
-bi> L] In senses of the vb. 

cx 400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 10 }>e Grekes also makes be 
sacrement of he autere of Ieuaynd breed. 1331 Tindale 
Exp. 1 John (1337 } 76 A leuended maunchet of theyr 


pharisayca.il glosses. 1373- Baret Alv. L 245 Leauened 
bread, pants Jermentatns. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. II. 
161/2 Their old leauened and wicked vsage. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for Mi 1. i. 52 We haue with a leauen d and prepared 
choice Proceeded to you. 1611 Bible Exod. xiii, 3 There 
shall no leauened bread be eaten. 1813 Elph instonb Ace. 
Caulml (18421 II. 191 The Uzbeks breakfast on tea and 
leavened bread. 

Lea’venish., a. rare. [f. Leaven sb. + -isu.] 
Resembling leaven. 

1608 Topskll Serpents (1658) 695. If a perfume hereof 
be made & infused by a tunnel into the holes of serpents, it 
will drive them away, by reason of the sharp and leavenish 
savour thereof. 

Leavemless (lev’nles), a. [-LESS.] Contain- 
ing no leaven. 

1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 240 A second meal 
was served, with bitter herbs and leavenless bread. 

Leavenous (le’v’nife), a. [f. Leaven sb. + 
-ous.] Having the properties ol leaven. 

1649 Milton llikon. ix.Wks. 1851 111,401 A. .vitious clergy 
..whose unsincere and levenous Doctrine corrupting the 
people, first taught them loosuess, then bondage. 1677 War- 
wick Mem. Chas. I (1701) 78 When they [Dissenters] 
would mingle their leavenous zeal with a dissatisfied Lay- 
lump.. it so fermented the blood that at last it cast the 
whole body into a distemper. 

Leaver (lrvai). [f. Leave vP + -er 1 .] One 
who leaves (in various senses of the vb.). 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xix. 96 This vertue 
is more estemed of thaffection of the leaver than of the 
greatnes of the thyng that is lefte. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- CL 
iv. ix. 22 But let the world ratike me in Register A Master 
leauer, and a fugitive. 1652 J. B. To Brome on his Joviall 
Crew Bronre’s Wks. 1873 III. 347 The most our Leavers 
serve for, shews Onely that we’re his friends. 1883 Century 
Mag. June 219/2 Leaders of lonely lives, and leavers of 
great fortunes. 1890 G. Gissing Entancip. 111. it. xvii. 288 
Hither came no payers of formal calls, no leavers of cards. 

Leaver, obs. form of Lever. 

Leavetail, obs. form of Leeftail a. dial. 
Leave-taking (l?vt«? i! kiij '',vbl. sb. [f. Leave 
sb. J The taking leave of a person ; saying farewell ; 
f parting speech. 

1375 Barbour Bruce U. 143 [He] passyt furth but leve- 
taking. c 1564 Lady Mary Sidney. Let. to her Son in 
Symonds Sir P. Sidney (1889) 16 And for a final leave- 
taking for this time, see that you show yourself a loving 
obedient scholar to your good master. 1603 Shaks. Macb. 
11. iii. 150 And let vs not be daintie of leaue-taking. But 
shift away. 1838 Poe A. G. Pym xx, We had agreed., 
to pay a formal visit of leave-taking to the village. 
attrib. 1796 Charlotte Smith Marchmont III. 256 Mrs. 
Glaston, without repeating the usual leave-taking compli- 
ments, departed. 1828 Lights Shades II. 382 The Captain 
urged Charles to deliver a final leavetaking letter to Emily. 

Leaving (lf’viq), vbl. sb, [f. Leave v. + 
-ing *.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Leave in various senses. 
Also in Comb, with a civs., as leaving-off. 

c 1380 VVycuf Set. Wks. III. 350 Forleevyng of dedis of 
ebarite sliulde he noping be blamed. 1450-1530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 38 And yet yf he lefte yt vnsayde he shulde synne 
more greuosly, what shall he then do syth he synnetli bothe 
in the doyne & in the leueynge. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 27 b, Not carnally vnderstandynge this rewarde, 
for than, for the leuyng of one wyfe thou sholdest haue an 
hondred wyues. 1539 Tonstall Serin. Palm Snnd. (1823) 
97 To the Thessalonicense he writeth . . Pray without any 
day leauynge of. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 27 Never .. suffer 
them to begin their Scaffiings in the morning, but before their 
leaving of their work. 1719 Db Foe Crusoe u. iv. (1840) 83 
They, .went in by ways of their own leaving. 1834 Sir W. 
Napier Penius. War xiv. iv. (Rtldg.) II. 250 His leaving 
of Mr. Stuart without instructions. 1861 Trench 7 Ch. 
Asia 77 The suggestion that this leaving of the first love 
can refer to the abating of any other love. 

2 . concr. J a. sing . What is left; remainder, 
residue, remains. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 496, I soght pe lefynge of 
my 3eris. c 1423 Crafte of Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.l 18 
Medye J>at j>e quyeh leues after pe takyinge away of pat 
]>at is odde, |>e_.quych leuynge schalle be 3. c 14S0 Lone- 
lich Grail xlviii. 468 To aleyn token they Ageyn the leveng 
Of that fisch In Certeyn. 1596 B. Griffin Fidessa (1876] 
33, I am no leauing of al-withering age. 

b. pi. in the same sense (Cf. L. reliquiae , which 
the Eng. word often translates in early examples.) 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 16 pai left paire leuyngts 
till paire smale. 1432-50 tr . Higden (Rolls] I. 97 Off the 
levenges of whiche cite, after the seyenge of Seynte Ierom, 
ij. cities wei-e made in Persida. 1326 Tindale Mark viii. 
20 Howe many baskettes of the leavinges of broken meate 
toke ye up. 1352 Huloet, Leuynges or tkinges left, reli- 
guitE. 1555-8 Thaer JEneid in, F iv, The leauinges of 
Achilles wyld. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Fan- 
freluches, rifle raffe, the leauings or shreds of any tiling. 
i6ix Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl m. ii, To dine 
on my scraps, my leavings. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 28 Shall 
God have Satans leavings? 1672 Dryden Couq. Granada 
1. i. Dram. Wks. (1725] 34 Now you have but the Leavings 
of my Will. 1686 Horneck Crucif, Jesus v. 72 The poorer 
sort . . carried the leavings or fragments home. *742 
Richardson Pamela III. 2x5 Truly, she’d have none of 
Polly's Leavings ; no, not she ! C1790 Imison.YcA Art II. 
74 1 he student should make it a rule to save the leavings 
Of his colours. 1834 Macaulay Biog., Pitt (1866) 178 He 
gave only the leavings of his time and the dregs of his fine 
intellect. 1863 Kingsley Water- Bab. 5 His master let 
him have a pull at the leavings of his beer. 1867 M. 
Arnold Soun. Immortality Poems 1877 I. 262 And will 
not, then, the immortal armies scorn The world’s poor 
muted leavings ? 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 207/a Their leav- 
ings — what they did not touch — made a luxurious supper 
for all my waiters. 


LEAVISH. 

+ C. Leaving out: what has been left out, 
omitted matter. Obs. 

1683 MoxoN Mech. Ex ere . , Printing xxii. t* 8 He may 
perhaps get a small word, - into the foregoing Line ; and., 
another, .in the following Line, which if his Leaving out is * 
not much, may Get it in. 

3. attrib., c sp. in the sense of leaving school or 
college, as in leaving certificate , examination ; 
leaving-book, (at Lton) a book presented by 
friends on the occasion of one’s ‘leaving’. Also 
leaving-shop (slang), an unlicensed pawnshop. 

1878 Symonds Shelley 15 Hogg says that his Oxford rooms 
■were full of handsome ■'leaving .books, and that. he was 
frequently visited by old Etonian acquaintances. ■ 1879- 
Mem. Cath. fy Cranford. Tait 483 H is popularity at Eton 
was attested by the exceptionally large number of leaving- 
books’ he got from his friends. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 

26 Sept. 4/1 No German or Saxon can enter the mining. 
School at Freiberg. .unless he have obtained a *leaving ■ 
certificate at a gymnasium or a first-class Real School. 1892 
Daily News 30 June 5/3 The Leaving Certificate Exami- 
nation. 1893 Athenaeum 21 Oct. 555/2 For all schools a 
common *leaving examination. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
u. xii. Upon the smallest of small scales, she was an un- 
licensed pawnbroker, keeping what was popularly called a 
•Leaving Shop, by lending insignificant sums on insignifi- 
cant articles of property deposited with her as security. 
1888 Spectator 7 July 942 The ‘ leaving-shop ', or illicit 
pawnbroker, almost frustrates attempts at protective legis- 
lation for tiie poor. ■ 

+ Leawish. Obs. rare~°. [f. Leaf sb. (ph 
leaves 1 -f- -isu.j 

1530 Palsgk. 317/r Leavysslie full of leaves, fucilln. 
Leavy (If vi), a. [Earlier and more normal 
form ol Leapt.] 

X. Having leaves ; covered with leaves or foliage. 
Obs. exc . foet. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husk iv. 486 With leuy bowls puld ek 
let hem be By nyght. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. xcvi. 
vi, Leavy infants of the wood. 1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 51 
The leauie shelter that abutts against the Islands side. 1634 
Milton Comus 278 Dim darknes, and this leavy Labyrintn. ; 
1651-3 J er. Taylor Serm.for Year 1. xxi. 266 So doth the 
humble vine creep at the foot of an oak. .and [they] are the 
most remarkable of friends.. of all the leavie nation. 1745 
tr. Columella's Hush. ix. ix, A green leavy little tree. 183a 
Tennyson Margaret, v, And faint, rainy lights are seen, 
Moving in the leavy beech 1833 — - Poems 42 , 1 heard 
The nightingale in leavy woods Call to its mate. 

t b. Ola season: Abounding in foliage. Obs. 

X599 Shaks. Much Ado n. iii. 75 'The fraud of men were 
euer so, Since summer first was leauy. 

e. Consisting of or made of leaves (either 
patural or ornamental’). 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. t. xix, He fled thy sight, 
And for his -shield a leavie armour weav’d. i6u Cotgr., 

Fueillwe .. ; also, leafe-worke, or a leauie flourishing, 
f 2 . Of a gate : Having leaves. Obs. 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad Vi. 86 Take the key, vnlocke the 
leauie gates. 

Hence i* Lea’viness, leafiness. 

1611 Cotgr., Fueillure, Leauinesse. 1687 Rycaut Cfln/n. 
Knolles' Hist. Turks II. 252 The shady leaviness of two 
tall elms. 

Leaward, obs. form of Leeward. 

Lease, variant of Lease sb.*, vO, v.2 
Leasing, variant of Leasing Obs., lying. 

II Lehau (le’bten). Also lebban, leben.. [Arab. 
laban , from a root meaning ‘ to be white’.] 

A drink in use among the Arabs, consisting of 
coagulated sour milk. 

_ 1698 Phil. Trans. XIX. 158 Leben, (a thick sour Milk! . . 
is a thing in mighty esteem in these hot Countries, being 
very useful to quench Thirst. _ 1756 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 
345 Their breakfast, .in winter is fryed eggs, cheese, honey 
or leban. 1847 Disraeli Tancred iv. ii, Sheikh Salem will 
never drink ieban again. x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur 231, 

I have bread and leben. 

Lsbarde, leberde, obs. forms of Leopard. 
Leburd(e, variant of Lee-board 1 Obs. 

Leeage, obs. form of Leakage. 

Lecam, variant of Likam Obs., body, corpse. 
Iiecanomaxicy (le-kanomcensi). Also 7 lican-, 
lOeon-. [ad. Gr. Xeuavop-avreid, f. Xacaorj dish, 
pan, pot (f. Xacos of the same meaning) 4- pavreia 
divination. Cf. F. leconomantie (Rabelais).] 
Divination by the inspection of water in a basin. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 294 Hydromnncy. . 
done, .in a basin of water, which is called Lecanomanciei 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 366 They had also their 
Lecanomancie, which was observed in a Bason of Water, 
wherein certaine plates of golde and silver were put with 
Iewels, marked with their jugling Characters. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Licanomancy, a 1693 Urqukart’s Rabelais in. 
xxv. 207 By Hydromancy, by Leconomancy. 1783 T. 
AV ilson A rchceol. Diet., Lecanomancy. 

So f Lecanomancer, f Lecanoxnantic Obs. ~°, 
one who practises lecanomancy. 

1623 CockeRam, Leconomantirke. 1670 Blount Glossogr., 
Lccanomancer, a diviner by water in a bason. 

Lecanoric (lekanp'rik), a. Chem. [f, Leca- 
mra, the name of a genus of lichens.] Lecanoric 
acid : a crystalline substance obtained by Schunck 
from certain members of the genus Lecanora of 
lichens. Hence Lecanorate (- 5 ^rct), a salt of 
lecanoricacid; Xeoanorin. (-6»*rin) — lecanoric acid. 

1844 Fownes Chem. 488 Fresh dye-lichens, exhausted by 
ether, yield a crystalline substance,’ which when purified by 


solution in alcohol, is perfectly white; to this ■ the name 
lecanorme has been given. 1852 Ibid. red. 4) 577 Boiled 
with water for some time, erythric arid absorbs 2 eg. 
and yields picro-erythrin . . and a new acid ., which is 
termed by some chemists lecanoric, by others orsellinic acid. 
1865 Wa its Diet. Chem. III. 565 The lecanorates gradually 
decompose, especially when heated, yielding orsellinic arid, 
and ultimately orcin. 

Xiecauorine (lekano-mn), a. Pot. [f. Lecanora 
(see prec.) + -ink] Resembling the apothecium ‘ 
of the genus Lecanora of lichens. So lecano-- 
roid a. _ _ ; 

1871 Leighton Lichen-flora 5 Apothecia lecanorine. Ibid. 

241 Apothecia pale, plane, leeanoroid. 

Lecclie, bbs. form of Leach v.*, Leech sb.* 
Leccliour, obs. form of Lecher. 

Lece, obs. form of Leash. 

tLech 1 . , Obs. Also 3 lsech, laich.. [App. to ; 
be identified (in spite of the difficult form laichen, 
which may be corrupt) with OE. He masc., cogn. 
w. Idcian to Look.] A look, glance. 

[c 1000 fliLFRic How. iThorpe) 1 1 , 374 Wo sceolon awendan 
urne lec fram.yfelre Resihpe, ure hlyst Irain^yfelre sprasee.J ■ 
C1205 Lay. 1884 Lafiliche leeches heo leiteheni mid^erjan. ' 
Ibid. 3410 He..|>as worde seide mid seorbfulle laichen. 
Ibid. 13703 Mid his lechen he gon lijen. [Often elsewhere 
in Lay.] a 1230 Owl. fy Night. 1138 pine leches beoj? gris- 
liche pe hwile pu art on lif-da3e. 

Ziech 2 (lek). [ad. W. llech (flat) stone = Ir., 
Gael. leac. Cf. Cromlech ] A Celtic monu- 
mental stone. 

1768-9 I. Ci.fxand Spec. Etym. Vocab. 134 A Lech differs 
from a Cromlech, in that it means the top-stone of a Crom- 
lech, or any sacred stone; whereas Cromlech expresses its 
adjunct stones and circle underneath it. X899 Baring- 
Gould Bk. West II. 28 [St. Patrick] did not overthrow 
their lechs or pillar-stones. 

II Lech 3 (lex y ) • [Ger.] (See quot. 1753 -) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Leclt, in metallurgy, a term 
used by the miners to express the gold ore which has been 
powdered, and washed, and afterwards run with the assist- 
ance of lime stone. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 
229 The Schemnitz ore contains a greater quantity of gold 
. .than that of Cremnitz ; but the hard ore of the latter 
yields more lech. 

Lecli, obs. form of Leech sb* 

Lechardemane, obs. form of Legerdemain. 
Xieche (If’tp). Also lechwi, leeohwe. [Sechu- 
ana : cf. Sesuto letsa antelope.] A South African 
water-buck, liobus leche. 

1857 Livingstone Trav. iii. 71 We discovered an entirely 
new species of antelope called leche or lechwi. It is 
a beautiful water-antelope of a light brownish-yellow colour. 
1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 247 My driver told me' 
..that he was a man who could shoot a leche ram. 1893 
Selous T ran. S. E. Africa 450 The graceful water-loving 
leechwe antelopes. 

Leche, obs. f. Leach, Leech, Lich, Like. I 
Lecher (le'tjar), sb. arch. Forms : 2-5 leohur, 

3 -or, 3-6 -our, 4 lichur, -o(ti)re, liccbour, 
lec(c)houre, lech-, lyehure, 4-5 lichour, lec- 
chour, 5 lecheour(e, lechowr(e, -ir, -urre, 
lichir, -or, lyeher, lebchour, 5-6 lyehour, 
(6 leachour, lecherd, 7 lechard), 6-8 leacher, 
leteher, 5- lecher, [a. OF. lecheor, -eur, - ur , 
liceour, lichieor, also lichard, agent-n. f. lechier xo 
live in debauchery or gluttony, mod.F. IScher to 
lick =» Pr. lecar, lechar. It. leccare, ad. OHG. 
leccbn (G. lechen) OTeut. *li kkbjan to Lick.] 
A man immoderately given to sexual indulgence ; 

1 a, lewd or grossly unchaste man, a debauchee. 

CI175 Lamb. Horn. 53 pus heo do 5 for to feiren heom 
seoluen and to dra^e lechurs to ham. a 1225 Ancr. Ii. 216 
pe lechur iSe deofles kurt bifuleS himsulf fulliche, & alle his 
| feolawes, 7297 R. Glouc, {Rolls) 7208 Prustes, mid vnclene 
bonden & mid lechors mod A 1 isoyled. 13. . IC. Alts. 3916 
Fy, he saide, apon the lechour: Thou schalt dye as a 
traytour,! c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) ri The sexte 
commandement es ‘Thou sail be na lichoure’. c 1375 
Cursor M. 31 (Laud) Of chastyte the lechour [ Bedford MS. 
pe lichore] hath lyte. CX386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 242 Sir 
oleie Iecchour, lat thy Tapes be. c 1449 Pecock Repr, 1. 
xviii. 103 Summe ben founde . . to be greet lecchouris; 
Summe to be avoutreris. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm. 
ii, Launcelot now I wel vnderstande that thou arte a fals 
recreaunt knyghte and a comyn lecheoure, and louest and 
holdest other ladyes. 1508 Dunbar Tita Mariit Wemtn 
174 He has bene lyehour so Iang quhill lost is his natur. 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. m. v. 147, I will now take the 
Leacher: hee is at my house. 1603 Florid Montaigne 
(1634) J77 Of Concubines they [men] may have as many as 
they list, and women as many, lechards. 1621 Quarles 
Esther vi, The time is come, faire Ester must Expose her 
beauty to the Lecher's lust. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
in, 148 Half-surpriz’d, and fearing to be seen, The Leacher 
gallop’d from his jealous Queen. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 
502 P 4 You see.. old letchers, with mouths open, stare at 
the loose gesticulations on the stage with shameful earnest- 
ness. 1728 Ramsay Monk $ Miller's Wife 105 The haly 
leteher fled, And darn’d himsell behind a bed. X763 
Churchill Gotham m. (1764) 23 Like a Virgin to some 
leteher sold. X83X Trelawnisy Adv. Younger Son II. 193 
If she is poor, some old lechers, their dormant passions 
rekindled, beset her. 

T Le’cher, a. Obs. [attrib. use of the sb.] 

; Lecherous; also in wider sense, base, vile. 

c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 776 God sente on him sekenesse & care, 
And Tettede al his lecher-fare. Ibid. 1064 A1 Sat burjt folc 
Sat belde was on, De mi3te lecher crafte don. >1300 
■ Cursor M. 28528 Lechur sanges haf i wroght. CX400 Destr. 
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Troy 13037 Thus the lady was lost for liir lechir dedis, 
1603 Florio Montaigne 511 Some, .disgrace alight on his 
Iawfull wife or on his lechard mistris. 

Hence + te’cltexlied. [see -head], lechery; 
f Le’clierlike, -ly advs., lecherobsly; f lae’cher- 
ness, lechery. 

c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 770 Bat foie luuede lecherlike. Ibid. 
1997 He wulde don is lechur-hed wift ioseph, for hise faire- 
hed. c 2400 Destr. Troy 8059 The tothur iurkes in lyehemes, 

& laghes ouerthwert. Ibid. 12604 pan Vlixes the lord, 
licherly ]>ai saide, Preset [etc,], c 15x1 is l Eng. Bk. Avter. 
(Arb.) Introd, 27 The wymen be veryhoote & dyppsed to 
lecherdnes. 

+ Le'cher, v. Obs. [f. Lecher jA] inir. To 
piny the lecher. ILencfe f ’Le'chetins ppf . 

1382 Wyclie Num. Xv. 39 Thei ' folowen not her own e 
thou3tis and eyen,.by dyuerse ' thingis lecherynge. 1 1594. 
Nashe Unfort. Trav. xi How he must , . drinke carouse,’ 
and lecher with him out of whom he Hopes to wring anie 
matter.' x6o5_ Shaks. Leariv.vi. 114 The small gilded Fly' 
Do’s leteher in my sight. x6xx Cotgr., Foutre, to leacher. 
1631 Donne Polydoron 130 To leteher is like the spider that, 
spinns a webb out of his owne ho wells ,to swill and drinke 
in excesse, is to turne trype-wife and wash gutts. "16913, 
Urguhari's Rabelais in. xlviii.' 392 A Lecturing Rogue." 
X756 Demi-Rep 31 If vanity or dress allure her mind To. 
forfeit fame and leteher with Mankind. ' . ‘ 

Lechere, obs. iorm of Leecher. 

Le'Cherer. Obs. Also 5-6 lecher our. [?£ 
Lecher sb. : see -er 1 3.] ■ —Lecher sb 

c 1380 Wyclif' Whs. (1880) 102 1 3 if |>ei meyntenen ... 
leccherours of here owns meynne in here housholde. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Prtv. 230 Tho that haue rogU 
leggis bene lechureris. 1496 Dives fy Paitp. (W. de W. 1531) 
v. xix. 222/2 Yf a clerke saye that it is lefull to slee 
lecherors. .he is yrreguler. 1575 R. B. Appius fy Virginia 
Dij b, The Gods confound such lecherers. X59X Starry tr. 
Cattan’s Geomancie 36 He is. .a glutton, a leacherer. 1605 
Narr. Murihers Sir p. Fits (i860) 11 A roysting drunkard 
is most commonly noted for an incontinent lecherer. 

attrib. X494FABYAN Chron. vi.ccx. 225 She hath, .nempned 
her lecherour letnan Goddes owne preest. 

Lecherous (le-tjai-as), a. arch. Forms: 4 
lictteros, lycher,ojus, le(t)clierousQ, 4-5 lee- : 
cberous, 4-6 licherous, 5 lychorous, luohrua,. 
5-6 lichorous, 6 lecheros, -us, lieharus, leielie- 
rous, 6-8 leteberous, 4- lecherous, [a. OF. 
lecheros , etc., f. lechcur Lecher sb. : see -ous. Cf; 
Lickekocs.] 

I . Addicted to lechery. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl , Syntte 7989 pys -was a prest ry;t 
ainerous— And amerous men are leccherous. <1x386 Chaucer 
626 As hoot he was, and lecherous, as a sparwe. C1400 
MaUndev. (Roxb.) xv. 69 Men er so prowde, so enuyous, 
so grete glotouns, and so licherous. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
T 41 He said he was ane licheruss hull. That croynd bayth 
day and nycht. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 3x5 
Nero that Beast and lecherous monster. x6oa Shaks. Haul. 
ti, ii. 609 Remorselesse, Treacherous, Letcherous, kindles 
villaine 1 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 79 Semiramis 
..a lecherous and bloudie woman was worshipped by the 
name of the Syrian Goddesse, 1773 Brypone Sicily xx. 
(1809) 213 Lazy, lying, lecherous monks. 1876 Blackie 
Songs Relig. fy Life 125 Thy murderous, and lecherous race 
Have sat too long i' the holy place. 

b. Of action, thought, etc.; Consisting in or 

characterized by lechery. ■ 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 65 Licheros lif bei led. 
X393 Langl, P. Pl. C. vii. 194 Ich had lykynge to lauhe of 
lecherous tales. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxxvii. 
(1495) 583 It chasteth lecherous meuynges and maketh good. 

: mynde. a 1400-50 Alexander 4328 And to na licherous 
lustes leeue ve oure raembris, 1533 Gau Richt Vay 16 
Thay - , thinkkis Uchorous thochttis. .1567 Gude fy Godlie 
Ball. (S. T, S.) 216 Jh war his factis sa lichonts. x6ix 
Cotgr., Saffreti, wanton dallying, leacherous ieasting, 
lasciuious toying. 1884 Chr. Treasury Feb. 97/2_Absalorn’s 
plot to assassinate his eldest brother had no justification in 
the lecherous crime of that guilty brother, 

c. Of drink, etc. : Inciting to lechery, 

138a Wyclif P'rov. xx. 1 A leccherous thing win. cx 386 
Chaucer Pard. T. 221. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. u. 25 Loth 
in bus lyue thorw lecherouse drynke Wykkydlich wroghte. 
1596 Dalkymplk tt. Leslie's Hist. Scot. u. 152 He sett out 
sum leicherous lawis, that his flagitious gaird..mycht haue 
occasione frilie to louse a brydle to al than- appetites. 163;* 
Sherwood, Lecherous stuffe, poudre agrippine. (Cotgr., 
Pouldre Agrippine. any iiieat, that prouokes, or enables, 
vntolust.] . ■ 

f 2 . »=s Lickeroos : a. fond of good living, 
gluttonous ; b. (of food) rich, dainty. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1x2 The sight of the noble and 
Hchorous metis. 1483 — G. de la Tour Bvij, How they 
ought not.. to yeue flesshe ne lychorous metes to houndes. 
c 1483 — Dialogues viii, 33 Car clle est pioult gloutee, For 
she is moche lichorous. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 

II. 228 With gluttony and Jichorus appetyte, ' 

Hence le’cherously adv., I>e*clierousness. 

1340 Apenb. 128 pe guode mannes zone Jjet .. leuede 

lecherusliche. 1382 Wyclif Luke xv. 13 There he wastide 
his substaunce in lyuynge leccherously. c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 1651 One leccherously lyving consumes his 
substaunce, 1551 Bible Isa. Ivi. Notes, They were .’, 
dryuen into y‘ profounde and deepe sleepe of ygnoraunce, of 
idleiies, of lecherousnesse, and of pride. 1591 Percivall 
Sp. Diet., Liixuriosamente, lecherouslie. 1895 Min. 9 tk 
■Nat, Council Congreg. Ch. U.S.A. 138 Laws against all 
manner of lecherousness. 

t Le’ch.erwite, a perversion (after Lecher sb.) 
of OE. legertmle (see Lairwite). 

1228 Mem. Ripen (Surtees) I. so Lecherwyt. 

Lechery (le-tjbri). Forms: 3~5 lecoherie, 
3 7 leoherie, (3-5 -ye), 4 leo]rury(e, --ore, -uri, 
-•wry, leo(o)heri, ?lec3ery, licobery, -ie, lit- 
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clieri, lych.ory, -ery, -eri, -ore, lucEery, 4-5 
leecheryi,e, leehory, -i(e, lieliery, -ory, 4-6 
licherie, 5 lecuri?, 6 leicherie, luchrie, li-, 
lychorie, liohery, 6-7 letcherie. 7-8 -ery, lsaeh- 
ery, 5- lechery, [a. OF. lecherie, licherie, f. 
lecheur Lech E it sbl\ Habitual indulgence of lust ; 
lewdness of living, f Also, an instance of this. 
c 1230 Hali Meid. n pat is te lust of leccheiie pat riuleS 
per wiSinne. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3510 Oc horedom Sat Su 
ne do, Ne wend no lecherie to. <11300 Cursor M. 10046 
(Cott.) pe chastite o pis leuidi Ouercumms al lust o lecheri 
\GStt. hchery], c 1340 Ibid. 6476 (Trin.) Do no lecchery bi 
no wommon. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 79 Of pe 
herte cornen yvel po 1131 is, in yvel wordis ; mansleyingis, 
avoutrieris, leccheries. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 762 After 
Glotonye tharme comth leccherie. a 1420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Print. 3656 Leccherye..is hogges lif. a 1568 Ascham 
Scholar. 1. (Arb.) 84 To waulter, with as litle shame, in 
open lecherie, as Swyne do here in the common myre. 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia (,x6z2) 22s The Faulcons fiercenesse, 
Sparrowes letcherie. 1606 Shahs. Tr. 4 Cr. v. i. 106 
Nothing but Letcherie? All incontinent Varlets. 1616 
R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2649 And this I holde, that secret 
letcherie Is a lesse sinne than close hypocrisie, 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 92 The Salacity of a De- 
bauched Life, or lechery produced and confirmed by habit. 
1888 19 tk Cent. July 40 A new motif for art has also been 
discovered in death, disease, and lechery. 
personified. C1400 Rom. Rose .3914 Over-al regnith 
Lecchery, Whos might yit growith night and day. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems xxvi, 79 Lichery, that lathly cores, Berand 
lyk a bagit horss. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 24 And next 
to him rode lustful! Lechery Upon a bearded gote. 1S40 
Yorxe Union Hon. 17 You cherish three daughters, Pride, 
Covetousnesse and Lechery. 

b. M 

<11491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. x. 26 Of this pryde cometh 
a spirituel or ghostli lechery. 1606 Dekicer Sev. Sinn.es 1. 
(Arb.) 17 The Vsurer Hues by the lechery on mony, and is 
Bawd to his owne bags. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. 
187s IV. 77 [He] will violate the ecclesiastical secret rather 
than lose the leachery of his tattle. 1687 Settle Refi . 
Dryden 38 Lash him, and mortify his Letchery of writing 
Nonsense. 1692 E. Walker tr. Epictetus' Mor. (1737) xlvi, 
For Boasting is a most intemperate Vice, ,’tis the Leach’ry 
of the Mind. 

t c. transf. Luxurious or inordinate pleasure. 
1632 Massinger City Madam 11. i, Didst thou know 
What ravishing lechery it is to enter A11 ordinary; cap-a-pie 
trimmed like a gallant 1 

+ Xieclvne, v. Obs. Forms: 1 lsecnian,l^enian, 
Menian, 2 lechnien, pa. pple. ilechned, 3 lac- 
nien, lechinien, Hehni(e, leenen, 4 lechnen. 
[OE. Isecnian, Idcnian = ON. ikkna , Goth, llki- 
n$n OTeut. *l$kindjan, f. *l:Pkjo-z Leech .sA 1 ] 
Irans. To cure, heal, lit. and fig. Also absol. to 
administer medicine. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xviii. [xvi.] (1890) 308 Se 5 a in 
pasm ilcan daeium dea^oll ice laecnod [v.rr. lacnad, lacnod] 
wass from his wunduin. cg3o Lindisf. Gosp. Luke iv. 23 
La tece lecne Sec seolfne. c 1000 ASlfric Gram, xxxiii. (Z.) 
203 Medeor , ic lacnige. 1173 Lamb. Horn. 83 Adam wes 
ilechned purh god almihte solf. c 1203 Lay. 16389 To 
lechinien [c 127s lechnie] pawunden of leofenen his cnihten. 
Ibid. 19300 Sa me seal lacnien [c 1275 lechni] his leomes pat 
heo 5 sare. a 1225 After . R. 330 Uorte leenen mid pe seke, 
& forte healen mide hire cancre. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. lx. 
i8g Lame men he Iechede [MS. M. lechnede]. 

Hence 4 Lechning vbl. sb. 

<-1000 Sax. Leechi. I. xo6 Se serest of pyssum wyrtum 
Isecnunge gesette. a 1223 Juliana 6 Wi8 uten lechnunge 
of hire libben be ne mahte. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 
202 Hit beo mi lechnunge hit beo mi bote. 

laecliriodoilt (le-krwctynt), a. , [f. Gr. A e'x/RO-s 
slanting + bSovr-, oSou'y tooth.] (See quot.) 

1873 Huxley in Rncycl. Brit. I. 760/2 The one end of the 
palatine, .becomes directed transversely to the axis of the 
skull, immediately behind the posterior nostril, its teeth 
continuing the transverse line of the teeth of the vomers. 
Salamanders with the teeth thus disposed have been termed 
Mechriodont’. Ibid. 761/1 The ‘mecodont’ and ‘ lechrio- 
dont' Salamandrida. 

Iiechwi : see Leche. 

Lecideaceous (Usid/^-jbs), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Lecidea + -aceotjs.] Having the char- 
acters of or resembling the genus Lecidea of 
lichens. So Liecide’iform., Lecideine adjs. 

1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Lecideaceous. 1871 Leighton 
Lichen-flora 154 Apothecia simply lecideine or patellaroid. 
Ibid. 392 Ardeilai .. rotundate, lecideiform. 1900 B. D. 
Jackson Bot. Terms, Lecideiform, lecideine, like the apo- 
thecium of Lecidea, which has a margin of the same colour 
as the disk. 

Lecithin (le'sijiin). Client. Also -me. [f. 
Gr. Ae/oOos yolk of egg + -in.] A nitrogenous 
fatty substance found in the nerve tissues, the 
yolk of eggs, blood, and, other fluids of the body. 

i86x Hulmk tr. Moquin-Tandan n. m. ii. 86 Helicine.. 
consists . . of oleine, . . lecithine, and cerebrine, 1896 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. 1 . 163 A phosphoreited fat termed lecithin. 

aitrih. 1873 Ralph Rhys, Chem. 73 Lecithin hydro- 
chlorate. 

Leek (lek), dial. Also 8 lack. A hard sub- 
soil of clay or gravel. Also attrib., as lack-clay ; 
leek- stone, a granular variety of trap rock used 
in some parts of Scotland for the slabs of ovens. 

1780 Young Tour Irel. 1. 199 Immediately under the 
moor, is a thin stratum of what they call lack-clay, which 
is like baked clay, the thickness 6f a tile. 1813 R. Kerr 
Agric. Surv. Berwick 41 A half lapidified tough and 
compact clay, called leek by the quarriers, 1862 Page Adv. 
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Text-Bk. Geol. vii. 126 Before the improved manufacture I 
of fire-bricks, some open-textured varieties [of greenstone], 
known as ‘leek-stones’, were largely used for the linings 
and soles of ovens. 1899 Dickinson & Prevost Cnmberla. 
Gloss., Leek, a hard subsoil of clay and gravel. 

Leek, Leckar, obs. forms of Lac Lacquer. 
Lecontite (l/kp-ntait). Min. [Named by 
W. J. Taylor, 1858, after Dr. J. L. Le Conte , its 
discoverer: see -m] Hydrous sulphate of 
sodium and ammonium, found in colourless pris- 
matic crystals. 

1838 W. J. Taylor in Avter. Jml. Sci. Ser. 11. XXVI. 273 
Lecontite occurs in crystals varying greatly in size. i 863 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) 635 Lecontite .. crystals often have a 
coating of organic matter. 

Lecotropal (Hk^tnypal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Aeso-s- dish + -t pottos turning.] (See quot. 1900.) 

1889 in Century Diet. 1900 B. D. Jackson Bot. Terms , 
Lecotropal, shaped like a horse-shoe, as some ovnles. 
Lectern (le-ktain). Forms : a. 4-5 lettorne, 

5 leteron(e, -vu, letfceroun, letrone, -une, 
leyterrte, letyrn, 5-7 lettron, 6 lettrone, -une, 
letteron, -ane, litterne, letaring, 6-8 latron(e, 
6-7, 9 lettern, 7 lettren, Se. lettering, 9 Ac. 
lateran, lattern. 0 . 5 leetrone, -un, 5-6 lec- 
tron, -yne, 5-7 lectorn(e, 6 lecteron, -erne, 
-urne, 9 leoturn, 6, 9 lectern. 7. 6 leoter, 
lector, lettour. [ME. lettrun, etc., a. Of'. Ict- 
trun , leitrun, semi-popular form of late L. lectrum , 
'analogium super quo legitur’ (Pseudo-Isidore 
Lib. Glossamm), f. leg-, root of legere to read : 
cf. mulctrum milking pail, f. mulgere to milk. 
The 0 forms are influenced by the L. lectrum, or 
perh. rather by the synonymous med.L. lecirmum , 
f. the same root (cf. textrinum weaver’s shop, f. 
tex-ere to weave), which was the more usual word 
in eccl. Latin in the 15th c. 

The mod.F. lutrin (15th c. lieutrin, leutriii) seems to 
represent a mixture of OF. leitrun (the vowel of the first 
syll. being influenced by that of the last) with OF. letrin, 
ad. med.L. lectrinum. There seems to be no foundation 
for the common statement that Isidore’s lectrum is ad. Gr. 
Kiurpoi', for which no other sense is known in Gr. of any 
period than that of ‘ bed ’, ‘ marriage-bed ’.] 

I . A reading- or singing-desk in a church, esp. 
that from which the lessons are read; made of 
wood, metal, or stone, and often in the form of an 
eagle with outspread wings supported on a column. 

a. c 1325 Deo Gratias 18 in E. E. P. (1862) 124 In silke 
bat comely clerk was clad, And ouer a lettorne leoned he. 
c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 648/27 Hie ambo, letrune. 
c 1440 Promp. Pare. 299/2 Leterone, or lectorne, deske (K. 
leetrone, H., P. letrone, or lectrun, S. leteron, or letervn), 
lectrinum. c 1473 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 757/1 Hoc 
lectrinium , Hie ambo, Hie discus, a leyterne. 1541 Ld. 
Treas. Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 320* To be 
coveringis to the Lettronis in b e Chapel!, xij elnis blak 
Birge Sating. 1600 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 278 For mending 
of the letaring, vtd. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. 
ix. (1848) 159 Mr. Blair went to the lettren and took the Bible 
from the reader. 1845 Ecclesiolofist IV. 147 The nave will 
contain both lettern and litany-stool. 1B77 J. D. Chambf.rs 
Din. Worship 6 There should be Desks or Letterns in the 
Choir. 

fig. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 78 So longe .. thou hast 
lerned to lyen that thi tonga is letteroun of lyes. 

0 . 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rollsi VI. 447 [He] puttehis gloves 
on a lectryne whiles he prayede. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
163/1 Thenne thys felowe wente up to the lectron where as 
saynt James preched. 1330 Palsgr. 238/1 Lecterne to syng 
at, levtrayn. 1338 Lf.land I tin. IV. 7 Buried yn the 
Paroclie Chirch of S. Albane under the Place of the lectern 
in the Quier. 1571 Grindal Injunct, at York Bijb, So 
that a conuenient deske or lecterne, with a rowme to turne 
his face towardes the people be there prouided. 1665 in 
Dean Granville's Rem. App. in Miscellanea iSurtees) 263 
The Lectorne and Litany Desk are meane and uncomely. 
1845 Times 3 Feb. 5/5 The reading desk was taken away 
and a ‘faldstool’ and ‘lectern’ substituted. 1832 Hook 
Ch. Diet. (1871) 437 Tlie lectern in English cathedrals 
usually stands in the midst of the choir facing westwards. 
y. 1316 Indenture in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 

II. 243 Of the Qwyer. .the oon halfe thereof on every syde 
shall be double staulled, wyth lyke lettours, Staulls, and 
Seats. 1533 Menciltsham A cc. in 5? A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
593/2 Paydc to Thomas Whyghtyng for makyng of y e lector 
that stonde on the alter liiirf. 1366 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 38 An old lecter wt a deske yet remayninge. 

2 . Chiefly Sc. a. A reading-desk in a private 
house, b. A writing desk ; an escritoire. To be 
bred, sent to the lattern : seequots. 1825-80, 1888. 

1313 Douglas AEneis vu. Prol. 143 Seand Virgin on ane 
lettrune stand, To writ anone I hynt ane pen in hand. 1317 
Watson Ship of Fools Aij, I make my- lectrons and my 
deskes clene rygh[t] often. My mansyon is all repylnysshed 
with bokes 1534 Ld. Treas, Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials I, 284*, niji elnis sad grene, to covir the Latronis in 
the Kingis Study. 1561 MS. Acc. Treasurer Edinb., Ane 
great four-square latterane turning on ane vice. <21373 
Earl Huntly's Death in Bannatyne Jrnl. Trans. Scot. 
(1806) 486 The whole cofferis, boxis, or lettronis, that the 
erle him self bad in handling; and had ony geir in keping 
in. c i6xo J. Melvill MS. Mem. 5 (Jam.) The whole 
expenses of the process and pices of the lyble, lying in a 
several buist by themselves in my lettron. 1691 Z. Haig 
in Russell Haigs xi. 226 At that time I desired to be put 
to a lettering. 1697 Inv. in Sc. N. 4 Q. Dec. (1900) 90/1 
A writting latron and chamber box. 1719 IVodroiv Corr. 
(1843)11.442, I have forgot my book of Ministers’ names. 

. .It stands behind the latron, in that shelf where my manu- 
script sermons stood. 1823-80 Jamieson, • He was bred to 
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the Lettron ’. He was bred a writer ; a phrase still used by 
old people in Edinburgh. _ 1888 J. Ramsay Scot. 4 Scots. 
18 tk C. I. iii. 181 It was in those days [i8ih cent] very 
common for young men intended for the bar to attend a 
writer’s chambers. . . In a word, the lattern, as it was called, 
answered nearly the same purpose in Scotland that the 
Inns of Court did to the English. Ibid. II. 63 People of 
moderate estate used to send their eldest son for some time 
to the lattern. 

T c. 1 .a) A music-stand ; (b) see quot. 1612. Obs. 
1557-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 1886) II. 292 A lec- 
turne for y“ orgaines in the quere. 1612 Sc. Bk. Rates in 
Halyburton's Ledger 11867) 297 Desks or lettrones for 
wemen to work on covered with veluott, the peice vi/. 

d. Sc. (in iorm lateran). The precentor’s desk 
in a Scotch Presbyterian church. 

i860 Ramsay Renan. Ser. 1. 208 What is commonly called 
the Lateran ; a kind of small gallery at the lop of the pulpit 
steps, 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxxv. (1873) 200 
The mole-catcher . . now occupied the precentor’s desk, but 
.. on great occasions he would always have Johnny Gibb 
in the * lateran ’ also. 

Lection (le’kjan). [a. OF. lediun, ad. L. lec- 
tion-em , 11. of action 1. led-, Icglre to read, to choose. 
(Cf. Lesson.)] I. Reading. 

+ 1 . The act of reading. Cbs. rare. 

1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. Pref. (1671) a. The frequent 
Lection of Books of Devotion. 1669 A. Browne Ars Fid. 
To Rdr., I am extreamly unwilling any person should, .take 
the trouble of casting his eye here, were not I modestly of 
the opinion, something may not be impertinent, or unworthy 
curious mens Lection. 

t b. A particular way of reading or interpreting 
a passage. Obs. Cf. F. Upon. 

1540 Cover dale Confict. Standish (1547) kviij, Now is 
xatfoAutus as much to saye as vniuersalis. Which worde 
like as ye leaue out in youre lection [etc.]. 1652 Gaule 
Magasirom. 10 What magician will account of them so, in 
his way of lection? Or astrologer, in his way of configura- 
tion ? 1702 W. J. Brnyn’s Voy. Levant x. 39 To know the 
different Lections of this Inscription. 

c. concr. A reading of a text found in a particular 
copy or edition, Various lections, variant readings. 

<11654 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 22 When you meet with 
several Readings of the Text, . . be sure you keep to what is 
setled, and then you may flourish upon your various lections. 
1639 Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 114 If they be critical 
notes they cannot be either in part or in whole Various 
Lections. 1699 Bentley Fhal. xiv. 461 In the Vossian MS. 
it’s irayra for nano ; which may seem the truer Lection. 
1713 Pope's Iliad 1. note I. 47 The grand Ambition of one 
sort of Scholars is to encrease the number of Various 
Lections. 1830 De Quincf.y Bentley Wks. 1857 VII. 172, 

1 confess that . , I myself am offended by the obtrusion of 
the new lections into the text. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xxxi. (1866) II. 149 Doctrines originating in a corrupt 
lection, -have thus arisen and been keenly defended. 

2 . Eccl. A portion of a sacred writing appointed 
to be read in church ; a ‘ lesson 
1608 Wjllet Hexapla Exod. 179 They write in those 
parchments certaine sacred lections which they call para- 
shoih. 1693 S. Hooper Disc. cone. Lent 355 To this last 
describ’d I e wish Order of Morning Prayers so far did the 
Antient Christian agree, as to begin likewise with Lections 
and Psalmody. 1846 Maskf.ll Mon. Rit. I. p. xxiij, On 
Passion Sunday, the first Lections were from Jeremiah. 
1861 Keresf. Hope Eng. Caikedr. 19 tk C. 157 The ambo 
or anibones . . for the lections of Holy Scriptures. 1883 
Pater Marins the Epic. II. 135 Those lections, or sacred 
readings, which . . occurred at certain intervals amid the 
silence of the assembly. 

1 3 . A professional or tutorial lecture. Obs. rare. 
1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (18921 11 The 
portar . . sal ryng . . at sax to the lesson public ; before viij, 
twys to the ordinar lection. 

T 4 . A lesson to be learnt. Obs. 

1621 Gude 4 Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 233, I cry in generall, 
on Spiriluall & Temporal!, This lectioun that 3e leir. 

IX. ^Election. 

a 1300 Leg. St. Gregory fib. (Scliulz) pe cardinals. .bisou3t 
God, . . Her leecioun wele to do, 1462 Burgh Rec. Peebles 
(1872) 145 like man be his awn vos gaf thair lectioun to the 
sayd Schyr John. 1325 I .D. Berners Eroiss. II. xlii. 129 
heading, Howe pope V rbane and pope Clement were at gi ete 
dyscorde togyder, and howe the crysten kynges were in 
varyaunce for theyr lectyons. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) II. 698 The haill lectioun that tlia had gevin him till. 
Lectionary (le’kjbnari). Eccl. (Also in Lat. 
form.) [ad. eccl. L. leciiondri-tim, f. L. lectidn-em 
Lection : see -aey, Cf. F. lectionnaire .] A book 
containing ‘ lessons ’ or portions of Scripture ap- 
pointed to be read at divine service ; also, the list 
of passages appointed to be so read. 

1780 T. Warton Life Sir T, Pope (ed. 2) 337 note, [The] 
lectionary contained all the lessons, whether from scripture,, 
or other books, which were directed to be read in the course 
of the year. 1790 R. Porson Lett, to Travis 153 A Gallic 
Lectionary, which is reputed to be now about 1200 years 
old, and contains the entire epistle of John, except the three 
heavenly witnesses. 1802 Ranken Hist. France II. ii. 
197 They should be furnished with a mass-book, a lec- 
tionarium, or book of lessons. 1846 Maskell Mon. Rit. 
I. p. xxv, Among the Lambeth MSS. there is an English 
Lectionary. 1863 Ld., Lyttelton in Englishmans Mag. 
Feb. 167 The question of our Lectionary generally, or of the 
selection of Lessons to be read in Church on Sundays and 
on other days. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. 
Missal, Before the offices were combined in a single volume, 
several books were necessary, the Sacramentary, Lectionary, 
Antiphonary, and others. 

1 ! Lectisternium (lektista-mi^m). Also 7 
anglicized lectisternfe. [L. , f. lecti-, lectus couch, 
bed ystern ere to spread.] 
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1. Roman Antiq, A sacrifice of the nature of a 
feast, in which images of the gods were placed on 
couches with food before them as if for them to eat. 

1597 Beard Theatre God's Jndgetn. (1631) 158 The Priests 
going about to pacifie the anger of their gods with Lectisterns 
and sacrifices. 1600 Holland Livy v.xiii. 188 By celebrating 
a Lectisterne. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals >. 19 Lectister- 
niums and a thousand other antiquated names and cere- 
monies. 1857 Birch Anc, Pottery (1858) II. 290 A lectister- 
nium to the infernal gods. 

2. Med. (See quot.) 

1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Mcd., Lectistcrninm is used by 
some Writers for that Apparatus, which is necessary for the 
Care of a sick Person in Bed. [Hence in Bailey, etc.] 
Lector (le'ktp.i). Also 6 leetour. [a. L. lector 
reader, agent-n. f. legere, led- to read. Cf. F. 
ledeurl\ 

1. Eccl. An ecclesiastic belonging to one of the 
minor orders, whose duty originally consisted in 
reading the ‘lessons’. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 201 /h J ulyan . . entrid in to relygyon 
. .and seined to be holy and was made lector. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisins ’ Catech. 106 Four inferiours, to wit, the order 
of ostiars, lectors, Exorcists and Acolyts. 1637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem. iv. iv. 19 A lectors pttblike reading of 
Scripture in the Church upon the Sabbath day. 1847 Ln. 
Lindsay Chr. Art I. p. clxxix, The custom was that the 
lector should not begin to read till the bishop nodded to 
him. 1852 J. H. Newman Callista (1890) 339 The Lector, 
a man of venerable age, taking the roll called Lectionarium , 
and proceeding to the pulpit, read the Prophets to the 
people. 1885 Catholic Diet. (ed 3} 381/1 The singing of 
the Gospel was not always reserved to the deacon . . and .. 
the lector still recites the Gospel in the Greek Mass, 

2. A reader ; chiefly spec, a ‘ reader ’ or lecturer 
in a college or university (now only Hist, and with 
reference to foreign use, e. g. that of Germany). 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892] 6 
Personis. The Principal. Ane Leetour Publik. Vj Recentis. 
Ibid. 7 Wagis of the Personis .. The public leetour ane 
hundreth markis. 165S Phillips, Lecturer, or Leclonr, a 
publick Professour, a Reader of Lectures. 1708 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4406/1 Cardinal Carpegna, First Lector of the French 
College of Theatins. 1889 Edin. Rev. Apr. 331 Vincent de 
Beauvais was lector or Librarian to St. Louis. 1890 ‘ Rolf 
Boldrewood’ Miner's Right (18991178/1 Handing in the 
depositions . . he desired us to read for ourselves. I was 
chosen lector. 

Hence + Lactoress, a female instructor. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 270 Now after she 
hath., bin threescore yeares a Lectoresse in vice [F. a 
tnseignl soixante aits le vice]. 

Lectorate (lcktorA). Eccl. [ad. eccl. L. ledd- 
ratus, f. L. lector Lector.] The office of lector. 

1876 T. A. Dixon tr. Sighart’s Albert Gt. 51 The duties 
of his first lectorate. 1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 510/1 The 
Lectorate was the first order conferred on young clerics. 

Lectorya, obs. forms of Lectern. 
t Lectory \ Obs. rare~~ l . [Put for *aledory, 
ad. L. alecioria, sc. gemma (Pliny), f. Gr. ahetcTup 
cock : cf. Alectorian.] = Cock-stone. 

c 1275 Luue ron 172 in O. E. Misc. 98 Of Amatiste, of 
calcydone, of lectorie, and tupace. 

j; Lectory 2 . Obs. [ad. med.L. ledBri-um, f. 
L. led-, legere to read.] A reading-place. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) III. 361 The seide Plato 
callede the howse of Aristotille the lectory or redenge place 
[L. lectorium]. 

Leetour, obs. variant of Lector, Lecture. 
Lectress (le’ktres). nonce-wd. [f. Lector 
+ -ESS (suggested by F. lee trice : see next).] 
A female reader. 

1867 Miss Thackhray Village on Cliff 35 ‘ She advanced 
through the countries of Devon, Somerset and Gloucester ’ 

. .says the little lectress, in a loud disgusted voice. 

Lectrice (le’ktris). [a. F. ledrice, ad. L. 
ledrix, fem. of Lector.] A woman engaged as an 
attendant or companion to read aloud. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Lectron(e, obs. forms of Lectern. 

Lectrure, variant of Lettrure Obs. 

Lectual (le’ktuqal), a. rare~°. [ad. late L. 
ledudl-is (perh. a faulty reading), badly f. L. lectu-s 
bed, couch.] (See quots.) 

, 1775 Ash, Lectual, confined in bed, proper to he confined 
in bed. 1823 Crabb Techuol. Diet., Lectual, an epithet for a 
distemper which requires a person to be confined to his bed. 

t Le ctuary. Obs. Also 3-5 letuarie, 4 
latuarye, letuare, 4-5 let(e)wary, -ye, 4-6 
letuary, 5 leet-, left-, lytwary, letwerye, 
lattorye, letuarye, 6 lectuarie. [Aphetic form 
of Electuary. Cf. OF. letuairei] An electuary. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 226 He hauetJ so monie bustes ful of his 
letuaries. 01374 Chaucer Troylus v. 741 To late cometh 
)>e letuarye, Whan men he cors vn-to J>e graue carye. c 1400 
; Laufrauc's Cirurg. 183 Make herof a letuarie not to hard 

soden. _ 1422 tr, Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 240 Moche 
worth is the lytwary y-makyd of fuste and aloes.. 1435 
Misyn Fire of Love 1. lii. (1896) 7 With he whilk hat •. has 
gretter comforth ]>en may be trowyd of gostely letwary. 
1 1 453-4 Durh. MS. Com. Roll, In confeccione vocat. lettorye. 

* 5 ° 9 . Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. .(Percy Soc.) 149, I shall 
provide for you a lectuary, Which after sorow into your 
herte shall sinke. 1528 Pavnel Salerne’s Regiin. Yii, 
Whan pepper is ministred in lectuaries it is holsome for the 
coughe.. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vt. xciii. 778 Turpentine in a 
lectuarie with honey, clenseth the breast and the lunges. 

Lectuce, obs. form of Lettuce. 

Leetun,, variant of Leighton Obs., garden. 




t Le'ctural, a. Obs. [f. Lecture sb. + -al.] 
Of the nature of a lecture. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea Ep. Ded. to Relig. Cit. 16 Seholas- 
ticall intricacies, and lecturall disquisitions. 

Lecture (le*ktjiu), sb. Also 5 letture, 6 
lectcur, -tur, 6-7 lector, [ad. L. ledftra, f. 
led-, legere to read : see -ure. Cf. F. leclnre.~\ 
tl. The action of reading, perusal. Also _/$£•. 
Also, that which is read or perused. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. x. (1495) 311 He 
dysposyth a man and makith him able to letture and to 
wrytynge. c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 379 With alle these 
vertues plentevous in lecture. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 24 
By thynspection and lecture of theyr wrytyngys. a 1586 
Sidney Astr. 4 Stella lxxvii, That face, whose lecture 
shewes what perfect beautie is. 1612 Shelton Qnix. 1. i. 4 
He plunged himselfe so deepely in his reading of these 
bookes, as he spent many times in the Lecture of them whole 
dayes and nights. 1642 Boyle in Lismore Papers Ser. n. 
(1888) V. 115, I have receaued a great deal of contentment 
..by the lecture of those particularitys of my Brother’s .. 
victoryes. 1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med,. 54 Were I a 
Pagan, 1 should not refrain the Lecture of it [the Bible]. 
1741 Middleton Cicero II. ix. 290 He addressed it [the De 
Senectute] to Atlicus, as a lecture of common comfort to 
them both, in that gloomy scene of life on which they were 
entring. 1790 Cath. Graham Lett. Educ. 130 The French 
poetry I would limit to Boileau [etc.]. .and the Latin lectures 
to selected plays of Terence [etc.]. 1829 [I. R. Best 1 ] Pars, 

ty Lit. Mem. 401 No one .. ought to he contented with a 
single lecture of a work that requires such attentive study. 

1 2. The way in which a text reads ; the ‘ letter’ 
of a text ; the form in which a text is found in a 
particular copy, a lection. Obs. 

cxe,oaApol. Loll. 32 Be ]>ei ware |> at ]>ei knitt not falsly 
a wey |re witt fro |ie lecture. 1538 Coverdalb Pro/. N. 7\ 
To Rdr., Where as the Greke and the olde awncient 
authours reade the prayer of oure lorde in the xi. Chapter 
of Luke after one maner . , I folowe their lecture. 1680 
Weekly Mem. Ingen. 2 He thinks their multiplicity and 
various lecture prove prejudicial to many Students. 

3. The action of reading aloud. Also, that 
which is so read, a lection or lesson, arch. 

1526 Tindale Acts xiii. 15 After the lectur of the lawe 
and the prophetes. 1334 Sir T. More Treat. Pass. Wks. 
1301/1 And vp on thys arose thys newe counsayle. .whereof 
oure piesent lecture speaketh. 1539 Bible (Great) 2 Cor. iii. 
14 In the lecture of the olde testament. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. lxxv. § 4 With solemne recitall of. .lectures, Psalmes 
and praiers. 1623 Lisle VElfric on O. <5- N. Test. Pref. I> 18 
He that conquered the Land could not so conquer the 
language, but that in memory of our fathers, it hath been 
preserved with common lectures. 1664 Bulteel Birin thea 
74 He repeated the Lecture of this Message. 1764 Mem. 
G. P Salmanazar 272, I could easily enough understand 
both their lectures of the Old Testament and their prayers. 
1849 C. Bront e Shirley xxvii. 396 She began to read. The 
language had become strange to her tongue : it faltered : 
the lecture flowed unevenly. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
IV. xii. 126 Then came a lecture out of some pious writer. 
a 1873 Lytton Pansanias 11. iv. (1878) 427 She seemed 
listening to the lecture of the slave. 

4. A discourse given before an audience upon 
a given subject, usually for the purpose of in- 
struction. (The regular name for discourses or 
instruction given to a class by a professor or 
teacher at a college or University. Cf. sense 5 .) 

153 6 Act 27 Hen. VIII c. 42 § 4 To reade one opyn and 
publique leetour in every of the said Universities in any 
such Science or tonge as [etc.]. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 

Epist. 341 In that College it was his happie lucke, to reade 
in the open schooles in Latins that thereby he .. procured 
to his hearers exceeding great profite by his learned lectures. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 243 Say, we read Lectures to you, 
How youngly he began to serue his Countrey, How [etc.]. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 280b, But now Readings. .haue lost., 
their former authorities : for now the cases are long, obscure, 
and intricate .liber rather to Riddles than Lectures. 1662 
Gerbier Princ. 5 Lectures on the Art of Architecture, which 
have laid before them the most necessary Rules. 1741 
Watts Improv. Mind 1, ii. Wks. 1813 VIII. 19 Public or 
private lectures are such verbal instructions as are given by 
a teacher while the learners attend in silence. 1821 Craig 
Lect. Drawing viii. 420 In this, as I have shown you in 
a former lecture, the statues of antiquity will afford you 
little assistance. *827 Qxf Until. Guide 56 The Common 
Law School, where the Vinerian Professor reads his Lectures. 

• 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) I. 436, 1 can 
spare the college bell. And the learned lecture well. 

to. Applied to discourses of the nature of ser- 
mons, either less formal in style than the ordinary 
sermon, or delivered on occasions other than those 
of the regular order of church services ; formerly, 
a sermon preached by a ‘lecturer’ (see Lecturer 2 ). 

In Scottish use, the term formerly denoted a discourse in 
the form of a continuous commentary on a chapter or other 
extended passage of Scripture. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden] 63 The xxv. day [of 
September, 1549] Cardmaker rede in Powlles, & sayd in 
hys lector that he cowde not rede there the xxvij. day. 
1642 T. Lkchford Plain Dealing 11867) 51 Upon the week 
dayes, there are Lectures in divers townes, and in Boston, 
upon Thursdays. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. xii. 265 
Our late Lectures against Popery. 1696 S. Sewall Diary 
17 Sept. (1878) I. 433 Mr. Moodey preaches the Lecture 
from Acts 13. 36. 1724 R. Wodrow Life J. Wodrow (1828) 
191 Those useful and necessary exercises we in this church 
call Lectures. 1729 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. 
(1895) I. 459 His Custom was to Preach a Lecture once 
a month, and a Sermon the Friday before the Sacrament. 
1773 M. Cutler in Life, <5 -c. (t 888) I. 41 Mr. Leslie preached 
the lecture, afternoon. 1895 A. R. MacEwen Life J. Cairns 
xiii. 323 The lecture gave place to a sermon of a more or 
less hortatory type. 


e. A course or series of lectures, given regularly 
according to the terms of their foundation ; a 
foundation for a lecturer ; a lectureship. 

1615 Sir G. Buck in Stow Annals 980 In this [Gresham] 
colledgeare by this worthy Founder ordained seauen seuei all 
lectures of seauen seuerall Arts and faculties, to be read pub- 
likely. ? <.1650111 Wood A th. O-TYw.u8g9.IlI. 149 Mr. Richard 
Gardner of this parish, a phisitian, gave for a catechisme 
lecture 200 li. *702 C. Mather Magu. Chr. 111. 11. v. (1852) 
382 They gathered among themselves a convenient salary 
to support him still amongst them : though his lecture were 
gone. At Earl’s Coin then he tarried, and prepared for the 
lecture to be settled the next three years in Towcester. 
1730 Hoadi.ey Life S. Clarke 11 C.’s Serm. I, In the year 
1704, He [Clarke] was call’d forth. .to preach Mr. Boyle’s 
Lecture, founded by that Honourable Gentleman, to assert 
and vindicate the Great Fundamentals of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. 1780 J. Bandinel (title). Eight Sermons 
preached, .in the year 1780, at the Lecture founded by the 
late rev. and pious John Bamplon M.A. 

d. The audience or class attending a lecture, 

2848 J. H. Newman Loss 4 Gain 7 He coloured, closed his 
hook, and instanter sent the whole lecture out of the room. 

5. The instruction given by a teacher to a pupil 
or class at a particular time ; a lesson. Obs. exc. 
in University use : see 4 . 

1545 Brink low Cosnpl. xxii. (1874) 52 Let scholes he main- 
teyned and lectures to he had in them of the .iij. tongvs, 
— Hebrew, Greke & Latyne. 1552 Huloet, Lectur, or 
readynge in scholes, called the kinges lectur, or common 
lectur. a 1568 Ascham Scholent. n. (Arb.) 87 These bookes, 

I would haue him read now, a good deale at euery lecture, 
*596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 111. i. 24 You’ll leaue his Lecture 
when I am in tune? 1597 1st Pt. Return fr. Paruass. n.i. 
793 Wilt please you, Sir, to sit downe and repeate youre 
lecture? 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) xoa/i But here 
the main skill and groundwork will be, to temper them 
such lectures and explanations upon every opportunity. 
1765 Foote Commissary j. Wks. 1799 II. 14 The man .. 
attends every morning to give him a lecture upon speaking. 

T b. Jig. A ‘lesson’, an instructive counsel or 
example. Obs. 

1575 Gascoigne Glasse Gov. 1. v. Poems 1870 II. 23, 1 sawe 
a frosty bearded scholema>,ter instructing of four lusty 
young men erewhyle as we came in, hut if my iudgement do 
not fayle me, I may chaunce to read some of them another 
lecture. 1593 Shaks. Lncr. 618 And wilt thou be the 
schoole where Lust shall learne ? Must he in thee read 
lectures of such shame? 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 111. 
xi. 89 He was againe to learne his Lecture by experience. 
1633 Bp. Hall Aledit. Proem, Every thing, that we see, 
reads us new lectures of wisdom and piety. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greeie in. iv. (1715) 21 Achilles’s Shield .. is a Lec- 
ture of Philosophy. 1745 Matrimony , Pro 4 Con 4 Gew- 
gaws of Dress a>e Lectures of the Mind. 1755 Young 
Centaur 11. Wks. 1757 IV. 142 Heaven means to make one 
half of the species a moral lecture to the other. 

to. An admonitory speech ; esp. one delivered by 
way of reproof or correction ; 1 a magisterial repri- 
mand ’ (J.). Phr. to read (a person) a lecture. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. l 11. ii. 365, I haue heard him read 
many Lectors against it. 1602 — Ham. 11. i, 67 So by my 
former Lecture and aduice. 1622 Fletcher Sea Voy. 1 v. ii, 
Ye have read me a faire Lecture, And put a spell upon my 
tongue for fay[n]ing. 1633-1851 [see Curtain-lecture]. 
1706 Reflex, -upon Ridicule (1707) 298 Which moral Lecture 
is out of its Place. 1713 Addison Cato H. i. 29 Numidia 
will be blest by Cato’s Lectures. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. 
vm. 229 Our young bridegroom receiv’d a terrible lecture. 
2867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. xix. (1875)283 The mis- 
sionary answered with a lecture on the duty of forgiveness. 

7. attrib. and Comb,, as lecture-hook, -hearing, 
-room, -table, -theatre', j- lecture-day, ‘the ap- 
pointed day for the periodical lecture of the muni- 
cipality or parish ; in the New England colonies 
it seems to have been usually Thursday’ {Cent. 
Hid.) ; lecture-sermon, a sermon of the char- 
acter of a lecture, or forming part of a set course. 

1857 Pusey Real Presence i. (18691 111 The altered con- 
fession [of Augsburg] . . became the “Lecture-book in 
Lutheran states. 1616 Hieron Wks. I. 589 Let not the 
“lecture-day, now when the sermon is ended, be made a day of 
voluptuousnesse. 1677 in X.’hl&tXwc Prevalency Prayer (1864) 
264 note, It was agreed that Lecture-day, July 25th, 1677, 
should be kept as a Fast. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 207 Placing ail in faith, together with “lecture-hearing, 
hymn- singing, ..and other means of strengthening it. 1829 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 104 The “Lecture 
Rooms. .to be provided with desks. 1703 S. Sewall Diary 

5 Aug. (1879) II. 83 Mr. Thomas Bridge preaches his first 
■“Lecture-Sermon. 1736 J. Eliot (title) The Two Witnesses. 
. . Being the Substance of a Lecture-Sermon, preach’d at 
the North-Society in Lyme, October 29, 1735. a 1751 J. 
Hampton Will, I direct, .that.. a Lectuier be yearly chosen 
. .to preach eight Divinity Lecture Sermons. 1854 in Willis 

6 Clark Cambridge 11886) III. 166 A small room for the use 
of the Lecturer, with a separate entrance to the “Lecture- 
Table. Ibid. 168 The Museum, and “Lecture-Theatre remain 
as at present. 

Lecture (le’ktjm), v. [f. Lecture jA] 

1. intr. To deliver a lecture or lectures. Also 
■f to lecture it. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 16 Men that may lecture it 
in Germany, To all the Doctors of your Belgicke scholes. 
1637-50 J. Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 320 Mr. Robert 
Bruce, . . they now haveing no minister, almost everie day, 
either preaching in the morning, or lectureing at even. 2774 
Goldsm. Retal. 86 But now he is gone, and we want 
a detector, Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kenricks shall 
lecture. 2862 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 631 No one, we should 
think, ever lectured at one of the common institutions. with- 
out seeing the most absurd burlesque of his discourse in the 
next week’s local paper. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 6. 146 
The Oxford Dominicans lectured on theology in the nave 
of their new Church. 


LECTUKER. 

2. trans. To deliver lectures to or before (an 
audience) ; to instruct by lecture, f Also, to stir 
tip by lectures or sermons. 

x68i R. If EsnMtGB'Relaps'd Apostate fed. 3) 48 They set 
to work a Preaching Ministry, and Lectur’d up the people 
into a Gospel-frame. 1706 Reflex, upon Ridicule 249 It is 
but a week ago that Simouet was still lectur’d in the civil 
law. 1735 Pope Ep. Lady 83 So Philomede', leet-ring all 
mankind On the soft Passion. 1776 Adam Smith IV. At. 
v. i. in. ii. 1 1869) II. 348 The teacher, .while he is lecturing 
his students. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 1S2 Front dearth to 
plenty, and from death to life, Is Nature’s progress when 
she lectures man In heavenly truth. 1850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Orel. (1863) 146 He was in the habit of 
lecturing his monks every morning, from; some passage in 
Scripture. 

b. Toreadout(taIes)to(an audience), nonce-use. 

1814 Cary Dante , Par. xv. 118 Another . . lectured them 
Old tales of Troy. 

3. To address with some severity, or at some 
length, on the subject of conduct, behaviour, or 
the like ; to admonish, rebuke, reprimand. 

1706 Reflex, upon Ridicule (1707) 172 The most ordinary 
Folly incident to old Men, is to be perpetually Lecturin ■ 
Youth 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. Jan., I have been., 
plentifully lectured already upon my vexation. 1818 in 
J. Maclean Hist. Coll. N. Jersey (1877) II. 175 This morning 
we suspended one student, and three others were lectured 
before the Faculty. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 
367 I hose whom he had lectured withdrew full of resent- 
ment. I he imputation which he had thrown on Lhem was 
unjust. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xlv. 203 Having 
lectured tom well on the importance of sobriety. 1883 
, roude Short Si ltd. (1883! IV. 1 vi. 7 o He [Becket] lectured 
the bishops for their want of understanding, 
lecturer (le’ktjurai). Also 6 lectorer. [f. 
Lecture a. + -eh 1 : it is possible that the earlier 
lectorer is not a misspelling, but an extension of 
Lector, and lecturer an interpretative alteration. J 
+ 1. = Lector i. Obs. 

157° Foxe A. 4 ilf. led. 2) 94/2 [He] was commended 
of Cyprian to certayne brethren to hatie hym for theyr 
lectorer. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1, x. (1739) 18 
Lecturers came next, who served to read and expound. 

2. One of a class of preachers in the Church of 
England, usually chosen by the parish and sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, whose duty 
consists mainly in delivering afternoon or evening 
‘lectures’. 

*583 Stubues Aunt. Abus. ir. (1882) 87 Preachers and 
lecturers, that haue no peculiar fiockes, nor charges ap- 
pointed them, a 1634 Selden Table-T. (Arb.i 67 Lecturers 
do in a Parish Church what the Fryers did heretofore, get 
away not only the Affections, but the Bounty, that should 
be bestow d upon the Minister. 1666 Pepys Diary 15 
July, To church, where our lecturer made a sorry, silly 
sermon. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Lecturer. .. Used nowa- 
days for a Minister that preaches at a Parish Church in 
the Afternoon, having no settled Benefits, hut only the free 
gift of the Parishioners. <11715 Burnet Own Time 11724) 

I. 178 I hat the half conformity of the Puritans before the 
war had set up a faction in every city and town between 
the lecturers and the incumbents. 1732-8 Neal Hist. Rurit. 
It. 207 These Lecturers were chiefly Puritans, who . . only 
preached in the afternoons. 1827 Ox/. Univ. Guide 10 
Tour Lecturers, appointed to preach in rotation before the 
Mayor and Corporation, are elected by the Mayor, Recorder, 
Airman, and Assistants. 1844 Act 748 Viet. c. 50 
§ 1 Whereas in divers Districts, Parishes, and Places there 
now are or hereafter may be certain Lecturers or Preachers 
in the Holy Orders of Deacon or Priest. .appointed to 
deliver or preach Lectures or Sermons only, without the 
Obligation of performing other clerical or ministerial 
Duties. 

_3. One who gives lectures or formal discourses 
intended for instruction, esp. in a college or uni- 
versity. In some universities, one who assists 
a professor in his department or performs pro- 
fessorial duties without having the corresponding 
rank or title (equivalent to the £ Reader 1 of Oxford 
and Cambridge). 

16x5 Sir G. Buck in Stow^wm/jpSofOresham College] To 
euery lecturer or reader is prouided. . fiftie pounds of Annuall 
Tee. x622Peacham Compl. Gent. ix. (1634) 77 Doctour Hood, 
sometime Mathematical! Lecturer in London. <1x642 Sir 
W. MoNsON iVW Trcicts iv. {1704) 437/2 The Maintenance 
/iiucIT °/ Navigation. 1705 Heahne Collect. 16 July 
(U, ti. t,.) 1. g Mr. Swinfin .. was chosen Lecturer of 
Grammar for the University. 1845 Miss Mitford in 
L Estrange III. xi» 199 Mr* Taylor, the medical 
lecturer at _ Guys. 1882 Jf. an L. Watson Life R. S. 
Landlish via 94 An institution, consisting of a professor 
and lecturer, should be established. 

Lecturership, rare. [f. Lecturer 4 - -ship: 
see next,] =next. 

1891 A thence uni 22 Aug, 2S6/2 More posts, such as lecturer- 
ships, professorships, ordinary or extraordinary. 

Lectureship (le-ktjuifip). [f. Lecture sb. 
(sense 4c) 4- -ship. For the formation cf. clergy- 
ship.] The office of lecturer : a. in a church. 

1634 Cannk Necess. Sebar. i. § 3. 51 Many of these [pastors 
leave them sheep] when theysee a richer lectureship comming 
toward them. X654 Gataker Disc. Apot. 36 The Lecture- 
ship at the Rolls being vacant, 1720 Swift Pates Clergy- 
men Wks. 1755 it »■ 27 He got a lectureship ip town of 
sixty pounds a year; where he preached constantly in 
person. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. It. 370 He served. . the 
curacy and lectureship of St. Botolph. 1900 Ox/. Univ. 
Calendar University Patronage . . Afternoon Lecture, 
ship, St. Giles, Oxford. - Rhayader Lectureship. 

D. in a college, university, or like place. 
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; 1707 FIisarne Collect. 19 Sept. (O. H. S.) II. 49 Levins .. 
got the Moral Philosophy Lectureship. 1863 E. Hitchcock 
K emin. Amherst Coll. 48 A list of the Professorships, 
Preceptorships, Tutorships, and Lectureships in the College 
to the present tinte. 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley ii. 17 
Lecture-.hips in chemistry, botany, and anatomy. 

Lecturess (le-ktjures). [f. Lecturer: see 
-ess.] A female lecturer. 

1825 T. Hook Say. $ Doings Ser. 11, Manof Many Friends 
I. 162 ‘But’ continued the animated lecturess, ‘you must 
understand that’ [etc.]. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxi, 

The lecturess seemed very self-possessed. 

Lecturette (lektjure-t). Also -et. [f. Lec- 
ture sb. + -ettg.] A short lecture. 

18S7 J. Macfarlans Mem. T. Archer iv. 89 The 
lecturette began. 1888 Ch. Times XXVI. 1109 There are 
twenty-three lectures in the volume, and the Preface is 
a lecturet in itself. 1895 Naturalist 1 14 A series of lec- 
turettes on the lower forms of auimal life. 

Lecturing (Ie - ktJuriij), vbl. sb. [f. Lecture v. 
+ -IMG i.j The action of the vb. Lecture. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Some Special, in Life 42 Rem. Wks. (1660), 
Complaining of. .my too much liberty of frequent Lecturings. 
1694 Acts Gen. Assembly 10 That the ministers .. shall 
in their exercise of lecturing read and open up to people 
some large and considerable portion of the Word of God. 
1841 in Mem. G. Ewing (1847) xvi. 610 That department 
of pulpit ministrations called in Scotland lecturing , which 
is so universal in the north, and so strangely rare in the 
south. 1861 Hughes Tom Broun at Ox/, vii. (1889) 60 
A little mild expostulation or lecturing. 1892 Athenaeum 
9 July 53/3 Sir Robert Ball’s chapter on the observatory is 
..composed with that skill which has made his public 
lecturing so famous. 

attrib. 1817 Corbett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 358 There is now 
to be. .no Lecturing place, .without a Licence. 1818 Mrs. 
Shelley Fraukcnst. ii, I went into the lecturing room. 

Le-C tilling, ppl. a. [-TNG 2 .] That lectures. 

1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 359 Hume’s words are 
..remarkable in this lecturing age. 1881 Miss Bkaddon 
Asph. 1. 163 He. was always a lecturing old thing, 
j* Le-cturizs, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Lecture sb. 

4- -IZE.] intr. To deliver lectures, to ‘ hold forth ’. 

1643 A. Bromf. Saint's Encouragemt. vii. Poems (t66i) 138 
We must preserve Mecannicks now, To Lecturizeand pray 

Leeturn : see Lectern. 

Lectuse, obs. form of Lettuce. 

Lecytli (le‘si])). hot, [ad. mod.L. /.ecythis 
(see below).] A plant of the order Lecythidacese 
(typical genus Lecythis ) 


i84_6 LiNdlf.y Veg. Kingd. 740 Lecythidacete — Lecyths. 

(ffi'sijws). Gr. Antiq. PI. lecythi 


Lecytkus. 

1 ad. Ur. krjtcvOos (whence late L. lay thus).] 
A vase or flask with a narrow neck. 

1857 Birch Any. Pottery (1S58) I. 40 A small vase in the 
Museum, .exactly resembles a lecythus, or oil cruse. i88q 
Athenaeum 4 May 575/3 Two white and black lecythi. 
Plence Xae'cytlioid a . , resembling a lecythus. 

1889 ,4 thetueum 4 May 575/3 From the same tomb came., 
a black-figured lecythoid vase. 

Led (led), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Lead zr.n 

1. In various nonce-uses (see the vb ). 

XS70 Levins Man ip. 48/38 Ledde, ductus, a 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia iv. (1629) 425, 1 would suffer this fault . . to be 
blotted out of my nunde, by your former led life. x 7S4 

u X1L 203 ls not in his own power. 
He suffers himself to be a led man. 

<xtW 1895 Daily News xx July 5/1 The fusion is adopted 
by the leaders and half repudiated by the led. V 

2. Led horse, a spare horse, led by an attendant 
or groom ; also a sumpter- or pack-horse. Also 
transf. in led tub, etc., (Mining) : see quot. 1841. 

X662 J. Davies tr. Olearins' Voy. Ambuss. 21 Twenty led 
Horses, with great silver Chains instead of Bridles. 17x8 
freethinker No. 109?* 4 With an Hundred Led-Horsesm 
his Tram. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Funeral 33 The car- 
nage was drawn by six led horses. X842 Barham lugol. 
Leg. Ser. 11, Smugglers Leap 19 The led-horse laden with 
five tubs or more 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms 
Not thumb. <y Durh. 35 A led tub or corf means a spare one 
for the barrow-man to leave empty with the hewer, whilst 
o fu -ll, one 1S be,n S P ut t0 (he fiat or crane. 
a . . I hat . follows slavishly or as a sycophant. 
Led-captam , a hariger-011, dependant, parasite. 
00 also led-pea/er, \ friend, poet 

ff CHER[ f v Love in Wood .. i, Every wit has his 
r,i y ; Ulre hls T ' ed ca P*ain. 1679 Shadwell 

T rue Widmvi. Wks. 1720 III. 123 He is, in short, a Led- 
eater. .and Dry Jester to gaming and jockey-Lords. 1710 

n TI "w E \! 0 ' 203 f 2 L lere * s hardly a rich Man in 

the World, who has not such a led Friend. 1745 H. Wal- 

Tnh n L r,!p V 846) XI ’ 6 o p h ” rchi ' , > wll ose ied-captain he [Sir 
John Lope] was. 1848 I hacker ay Van. Fair 1, A led 
captain and trencher-man of my Lord Steyne, x866 Daily 
lei. 16 Jan. 7/4 In the last century opera singers used to 
keep led-captains in their pay, who. .swore their employers 
were incomparable, and defied those who dared denial to 
the duello. 1881 Saintsbury Dryden 53 Elkanah Settle 
was one of Rochester s innumerable led-poets. 

4. Led farm : a farm held and controlled bv 
a non-resident farmer. Sc. 

1815 Scott Guy M. 1, The Deuke’s no that fond o’ led 
forms. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 58 The Back o' Beyont 
was a solitary place,, .and was situated on a led farm. 

transf. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. it. iv. 92 He trans- 
ferred the Markgrafdom to Brandenburg, probably as more 

Markgrafdom. or^Mm-ck! ’ Sa ' ZWedc! “ hencefortb the Ied 
t 10 j j'^ ,ec ^ ar . e ’ obs - f° rms of Lid, Leader. 
Xieddcrte, -ir(e, -yr, obs. ff. Ladder, Leather. 
xieaay, obs*, Sc* and dial \ form of Ladt, 


LEDE. 

t Lede. Obs. Forms : a. sing. 1 leod 3-e 
leode, lede, 3 ledd, 4 leude, lued, lud(e, 4.-6 
led, 5-6 Sc. leid, 5 leyde, 7 leed. ji.pl. / 2 
leode, 3 leoden, 3-5 ledes, 3 6 ledis, 4-6 
Ie(e)de, 4 leodes, le(u)dez, ludes, -us, leedes 
led, Sc. lide, 4-5 Sc. ledys, 5-6 Sc. leid, 6 Sc 
laidis. [Repr. three different but closely related 
OL. words: (t) OK. Uod fem., nation, people- 
not found elsewhere in Tent, as fern., but corre- 
spondmg in sense with the masc. sb. OHG. lint 
(MHG. hut, also neut.), MDu, lict, ON lyd-r 
people (whence ME. Lith followers). (2) OE 
Idode If oda, Northumb. lioda, pi., men, people = 

(MDo - Kede t Do, liedeti), OHG. liuti 
(MHG. liute, mod.G. leute), ON. lydir. (3) OE. 
leod sir. masc., man (occurring only as a poetical 
word for ‘king’, and in the compounds burhldod 
{-hod) burgher, landhiod inhabitant); not found in 

~c7 0t 7 her J eut kn ? s - Cognates outside Tent, are 
L>ol. Ijiulii masc. sing., people, nation, pi. ljudije, 
people, folks, Lettish laudis fem. si up;, people 

bttween the Tent, words is uncertain, but' 
Tj, Ia ^ vo-Lettic cognates suggest that the OTeut. type was 
a coliecuve sing. * leudi-s masc., people, the plural of which 
had naturally much the same sense icf. polk, folks). The' 
Slng 'V Wlth , die sense ‘ man ’, seems to have been: 
evolved from the plural meaning ‘people’. The fem 

the tfin f te-M° f'/fi pe ° ple ’ an , d the form Uoda dlada) in 

thl sy^nymous f ^ffem: m l ° ^ l ° 41,6 inlluence of 

OArvin' eUt '. co / nmon1 y regarded as from the 

au ,f/ UU Lndh-, whence Goth, hud an, OS. tiodau 
OJL. i^odaUf to grow, spring (from;.] 

i. .A people, nation, race. Also, persons col- 
lectively, ‘ people ’. 

If - 2732 Ic Sas Ieode renkl fifti S wintra. 97 x 

Blichl. Horn, aor Beneuentius & Sepontanus hatton, ba twa 
T2 oO'Ormin 7166^ Forr 3ilfl;e richemann iss braR & 
grunme . . Hiss lede [att iss unnderr himm Himm drede(jb. 

« 1250 Pnrv./Eljredx] in O. E. Misc., pvs queb Aimed 
W ° a v, ye m ‘ t 0lie lusten eui ' e louerde. a 1300 Cursor M. 

W T Lar o sarzm lede. Ibid. 8225 All naciun and 
R d -ru 8ht - r laue [ d , for t0 drede * 13 Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 
f p „ k/ us no laborer in this leod that he loueth more.. 

c ™n. v. xiii 5800 Fra hys kyn till arie 
w "couth led |- 5 J 74 ° Henkv If allace x. 227 F or that me 
ha^-t mar na Sotheroun leid. 

. In the alliterative phrase land and lede, 

1. e. land and vassals or subjects. 
a iooo Andreas 1321 (Gr.) Hafast nu anum eall xetih- 
: had land U leode. c 1330 Arth. 4 Fieri. 86 And gaue him 
bothe !and and lede To help his childer after his da™ 

dmv.H W-i// s ' XV- f 1 When Constantyn . . holykirke 
dotted With londes and ledes lordeshipes and rentes. 1 
CX43° Arx I ryam. 1269 V make the myn heyre Of londe 
° i 2de -, ? C , I4 7S Sor. <W- Uegre 135, I wyll forsake 
both land and ede, And become an hermyte. xs. . Merck. 

$ Son in Hazl. h P. P. I. 133 He was a grete tenement 
man, and ryebe of londe and lede. 

c. 1 hrases. All lede, all people, all the world, 
everybody. In lede, among people, in the land, 
on eauh. 1 1 

- /Elfrllti 33 f in °- E - Misc -t Hit is said in 
ede cold red is quene red. a 1300 Cursor M. 5490 Ouen 

thefTl a J edl f r a ‘- 15480 Ha i ,ou larias? traitur, 

thef, fell, nest in lede. Ibid. 23040 At f>is dome . . sal al lede 

CI32 ° S lf T r i Si ’l 1677 ^ ai loued ^ in lide. 
c 1400 Destr. / <-£>4-5345 Hade he lyuyt in lede, he hade ben 
Iorde here. C1450 Holland Howlat 288 The trewe Turtour 
^ ; * r “ st ' ’ W , r r ait ( t , hlr le «er: is at lenth, lelest in leid. c x 4 6o 
Emate 702 tte thowghth ..That she was non erdvly 
wyght ; He saw never non shuck yn leede. y V 

2 pi Persons collectively, ‘people’; the people 
subject to a lord or sovereign ; one’s own people, 
countrymen. 

( P r ' ) T Vre synt sumeynnesgeata leode. cxooo 
\ XlX P i! 4 ® a hatedon hine his leode.. & 
tYm! L r , I’T ofer us rixie. ci 205 Lay. 1784 
W.m I r a ?0d <® n J? Rt heo on londe comen. ai 3 xo in 
Wught Lytic l . xii. 42 5ef y may betere beode, To mi 

of be & 7 ° A *-r- 1 Di ’d. r 4 i As was ]>e langage 

Whtn b d T w ^- i “ dus °f , ind e. c 1350 Will. Palerne 3 Zo 
Y 1 ';!" N loueli iudes seie here lord come. 1393 Langi, 

A /4 C. xvi. 306 Many man hath hus Ioye here for alle 
di e at Uav d hane’ and Ldyes ben callid for leodes 

• ‘"’"V* An “ ° fhU 

3. sing. A man, person ; esp. one of' the ‘ men 1 
or subjects of a king or chief ; a subject. Also poet. 

in OE., a king. r 

d e T!!{. 34j, (G A Wlanc Wedera leod word tefter sprmc. 

quv'lJ n P F Air? S )% X ^ | ay lurked a HI longe 
? y T *. 3** r* A.lht » . B. 614 Lenge a Ivttel with pv. 
lede I lo 3 ly biseche. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. vr. 6 Thei a leod 
p ette .'!’ Apparayled as a palmere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 64.4.1- 
I'or all the grele of po Grekes, & be grete bronee Was no 

Jeod n bft h liu2b a - f H30 Hymns Virg. 106, I warne vche 
n’ Lade, c 1460 Townelcy Myst. iii. 48 Euery 
•r y L le Y de ;, M° st party day and nyght. 1508 Dunbar 
? e nought, allace 1 Jone lustlese 
LvnMxS m 7 ! S = ’° Wf/'n^-nd. x S3 S Stewart Cron. 
aiSio PaJe S+j Lnthhe'd-.at na leid experience wifi leir. 

o A \ I T ldi fl’uotiand xo til FurnivaU Percy Folio I 
318 A noble Leed of high degree. 

b. As a form of address. 

, 13 .‘ ' Law. 4 Gr. Knt. 675 Bi Kryst, hit is scabe, bat bou 
leude, schal be lost bat art of lyf noble 1 13. . £.E. Allitp'. 

A. 541 pe lorde Called- to \t& reue’lede nav be n w----. ' 
5 3! 7 kANC ?V L. PI. B. 1. X39 To litel Iatyn thou lernedest 
Lede in thi 3puthe. , <1x470 Henry Wallace vm. 1639 And 


LEDELESS, 
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LEDGED. 


'thus lie wrait ..To Wiliam Wallace as a conquerour. ‘0 
ldwit leid, with worsclup wys and wicht; Thow werray , 
help [etc.]. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as lede folk, hemp, king, 
knight, shams, s/el, thegn ; lede bishop, a bishop 
of a district (hence - bishopric ) ; lede-quide, 
national language; lede-rune, ?an ineantaiion; ; 
also, V a mysterious doctrine. 

a 1000 O. E. Citron, an. 071 (Cotton MS.) Se was asrcst to 
•Uorke ceastre to *leod- bisceope gehalgod. ? 1x1300 Shires ‘ 
Eng. in O. E. Misc. 145 Ope )>e leod biscopryche on 
Rouecestre. 4x325 Chron. Eng. 32a in Ritson Metr. Rom. 

M. 283 Ant twenty-sevyn lie. made also Leod bischopes 
thereto, c 1203 Lay. 6627 He fradnede (ns *leod-folc miter 
lieore kineleouerde. Ibid. 6025 Werren on alche legiun bus 
feole *leod-kempen. Beowulf 54 (Gr.) Beowulf Scyldin^a 
ieof *leodcyning. 41205 Lay. 867 Ich habbe (resile leod ' 
king ileid in mine benden. Ibid. 7459 And bene king lairde 
al )>as *leod-cnihtes. I bid. 2914 Kaer Leir ... j)a we an ure 
*leod-quide Leirchestre clepiaa. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 
138 Wifi aelcre yfelre *leodrunan . . gewrit wriq him Jus 
greciscum stafum. c 1205 Lay. 9121 Her beoS to jusse londe 
icitinen seolcuSe leod-ronen. Ibid. 15488 Heo gunnen loten 
weorpen mid heore leod-runen. / hid 26297 Nu is hit 
nmchel *leod-scome jif hit seal |>us a-ligge. Ibid 15757 He . 
cube tellen of seiche *leod-spelle. Ibid. 6674 He..lette 
la'Sien him to al his Hedd-heines. 

Lede, obs. variant of Lead sb. and v. 

Lede, variant of Leed 1 , Obs. language. 
tXedeleSS, a. Obs. rare In 4 leudlez, , 
[f. Lede +• -less.] Without a companion. 

13. . Gam. 4 Gr. Kni. 693^ Oft, leudlez alone, he lengez on 
nyjtez. : ' 

t Ledely, Obs , rare. In ^ leodlieh. Be- 

longing to the people or nation, national. 

. .41205 Lay. 14698 Al hat leodiiche folc h at luueden ure 
drihten. 

Ee’den. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 leden, 
lffiden, lyden, leoden, 3-4 leoden, ledene, 26 
leden, 4-5 ledne, 4 ledone, lidene, ledyn, 
lyd(e)ne, ludene, 4-7 ledden, 5 lydyn, 7 
leaden, 7, 9 lidden. See also Lked h [OE. 
hr den, repr. a Celtic or early Romanic pronuncia- 
tion of L. Lalinum Latin, was confused with the 
native Ihden, lyden, leoden language, f. Ihode people, 
Lede. (For the etymological sense cf. get) hod 
language, f. (Shod people.) The confusion seems 
to have originated with the compound boc-lhden 
•■‘book-language’ (see Boc-leden), which was 
fashioned by popular etymology as a more intel- 
ligible synonym for Idden.] 

+ 1. Latin. (See also Boc-leden-) Only OE. 

4897 K. ZElfRed Gregorys Past. Pref. 3 Of Lsedene on 
Enghsc areccean. 4900 tr. Breda's Hist. v. xx. (1891) 466 
•And Leden him wses swa cuS & swa gemimor swa swa 
Englisc. c 1030 Byrhtferth's Handboc in A nglia VIII. 321 
Enchiridion h®t ys manualis on lyden. 

+ 2 . The language of a nation, people or race ; 
a ‘ tongue \ Obs. 

41000 Sax. Leechd. III. no Past ys on ure . leodene 
hneccan sar. 4x200 t'rin. Coll. Horn. 141 Hie is ihaten .. 
englene quen marie hat; is on ure ledene se-steorre. at 225 , 
Ancr. R. 130 Vor al so muchel seicS his word Dauid, on . 
Ebreuwische leodene, as strong t03ein he ueond. 

■ t b. The speech or utterance of a person or 
class of persons ; form of speech ; way of speak- 
ing. 1 (Cf. Leed I b.) Obs. 

4 1320 Cast. Love 32 No monnes mouh ne be i-dut, Ne his 
ledene i-hud. c 1350 Will. Palerne 782 pan hee meeues too 
hur mouthe & makes his lidene. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. , 
253 Though he crye to Cryst . . I leue His ledne be in owre 
lovdes ere lyke a pyes chiteryng. 4x400 Destr. Troy 13276 
The songe of h° Syrens was selly to here ! With a ledyn 
full lusty & likyng with-all. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 746 
Those that do to Cynthia expound The ledden of straunge 
languages in charge. 1596 — F. Q. tv. xi. 19 He was expert 
in prophecies. And could , the ledden of the Gods vnfold. 

+c. poet. Applied to the ‘language’ of birds. Obs. 
*340-70 Alisa.nnd.er 601 Pe ludene of pat language [44. of 
birds] lelli pei knowe, 41386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 427 She 
vnderstood wel euery thyng '1'hat any fowel may in his 
leden seyn. 1303 Lange. P. PL C. xv. x86 pe larke, pat is 
a lasse fowel is loueloker of lydene. 41425 Seven Sag. (P.) 
3238 And that wyt God hym gafe, That on fouls lydyn he 
cotithe. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvi. xiii. 283 A woondrous 
bird.. That in plaine speech sung .. Her leden was like 
humaine language trew. 1612 Drayton Poly-oll. xii, 503 
The ledden of the birds most perfectly shee knew. , 
d. dial. Noise, chatter. 

1674 Ray N. C, Words 29 A Leaden or Lidden ; a Noise 
or Dm. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. W. Eng. Ser. n. 245 
Hark to his lidden. Listen to his word or talk. 

Leder, obs. f. Leader, Leather ; var. Lither. 
Lederite (le'darait), Min. In the obs. sense 
T later corrected to ledererite. [Named after 
Baron Louis von Lederer'. see -me.] 

+ 1 . A synonym of gmelinite. Obs. 

1829 C. T. Jackson in Amer. JrnL Set. XVI, 207 It is 
the same mineral which has been., termed Lederite. 1834 
ibid. XXV. 80 We propose for this mineral, the name 01 
Ledererite, in honor of the Austrian ambassador to the 
United States. 

2 . A brown variety of titanite, with splendent 
lustre. 

1840 C» U. Shepard in Amer. Jml. Set, XXXIX. 360, 

I shall bespeak for them the name of Lederite. 1892 Dana 
Min. 714 Lederite, brown, opaque, or subtranslucent. 


Ledge (ledg), sb. Forms: 4-6 legge, 6 lege, 
legg, 7 ledg, 6- ledge. [Possibly a ME. forma- 
tion’ from legge (led 34),' Lay v. The various 
senses ol the sb. admit of being accounted for by 
this supposition : cf. Lay sb., and MHG. legge, 
lecke, straturh, layer, edge, border. 

I ‘he ON. tfesTem., rim of a cask (see Lag sb.) is commonly 
quoted as cognate, but it is doubtful whether it even belongs 
to the same root, as it may represent an OTeut. type "iawmit. 
One example of ON F. lege, app. ‘ ledge ’ of leather put on 
a packsaddle, is given by Godef. ; the F. word may possibly 
be the proximate source, in which case the ultimate etyni. 
is prob. Teut.j 

I. A transverse bar or strip of wood or other 
material fixed upon a door, gate, piece of furni- 
ture, or the like. Now dial, and techn. 

c 1330 A rth. 4 Merlin 5673 He toke b e gate bi pe legge 
& slong hem vp at his rigge. c 1440 Promp. Parti. 293/2 
Legge, outr twavte byndynge [R/S. S. ouer wart, MS. P. 
ledge], ligatoriiim. 1453 Mem. Rtpon Surtees) 111 . 160 
Legges de ligno emptis eidem stabulo, vidz. hostio ejusdem. 
1504 A ottingham Rec. III. 322 For vj legges to pe same dore. 
1530 Palsgr. 23S/1 Ledge of a dore, barre. Ibid., Ledge of ; 
a slielfe, apoy, estaye. 1566 Churchm. Acc. St. Dunstau s, 1 
Cauterbiiry, Payed for hordes and palles [i. e. pales] and 
leges for the gatte xvj d. 1638 MS, Ate. St. John's Hasp., . 
Canterb,, A dayes worke in sawinge of ledges and quarters : 
for the steeple. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . 86, 

1 clambered up upon the ledges of the door, and upon the 
lock which was a great wooden one. a 1825 Forbv Foe. E. \ 
A nglia. Ledge , a bar of a gate or stile ; of a chair, table, &c. i 
X825, 1881 [see ledge-door in sense 6]. 

b. Joinery. One of the sides of a rebate, as that ; 
against which a door closes. (See quot.) 

1842 Gwilt A re hit. Gloss, s. v., Ledgesof doors are thenarrow , 
surfaces wrought upon jambs and sofites parallel to the v all 
to slop the door, so that when it is shut the ledges coincide 
with the surface of the door. . .In temporary work the ledges 
of doors are formed by fillets. 

c. Naut. pi, (See quots.) 

1676 Coles, Ledges, small Timbers, coming thwart ships 
(from the wast-trees to the Roof-Trees) to bear up the 
Nettings. X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Ledges, 
..small pieces of timber placed athwartships, under the 
decks of a ship, in the intervals between the beams. : 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 36 After it is floored, ; 
there must be Ledges nailed on to give firm Hold to ! 
the Feet of the Men. 4x850 Rttdim. Navig. (Wealei 129 
Ledges, oak or fir scantling used in framing the decks, 
which are let into the carlings athwartships. The ledges ! 
for gratings are similar, but arch or round-up agreeable to 
the head-ledges. 

d. Arch. (See quots.) 

x6xx Cotgr., Cymace, a ledge, or outward member in 
Architecture, fashioned somewhat like a Roman S, and i 
tearmed a Waue, or Ogee. 1828 Webster, Ledge . . 4. A 
small molding. 1875 Knight Did. Meek., Ledge,, .a small ; 
moulding, as the Doric drop-ledge. 1889 Century Diet., 
Ledge, in arch, a string-course. 

f2. A ‘lip’ or raised edging running along 
the extremity of a board or similar object. Obs. 

1535 Covkrdale i Rings vn. 28 The seate was made so, 
that it had sydes betwene.the ledges [Luther: Leisten\. ■, 
— Ezek.' xliii. 13 This is the measure of the aulter « . his 
botome in the myddest was a cubite longe and wyde, and ■ 
the ledge [Luther : Rand) that wente rounde ahoute it, was 
a spanne brode. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabethaner's B/c. Physicke 
163/2 A boat’de which hath round aboute ledges. ' 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1806) I. 244, I at. first set this 
vase upon the ledge of the tray, and it was nearly falling, 
b. Printing. 

1683 Moxon Meek. E.xerc., Printing 195 The Ledges of 
the Dressing-sticks. Ibid. 218 Placing the first Line close 
and upright against the lower ledge of the Galley, and 
the beginning of his Lines close and upright against the 
left hand Ledge of the Galley. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Printing, From the right side of this plate arises 
a ledge about half an inch high . . serving to sustain the 
letters. 1808 Stower Printer's Gram. 109 The page being 
tied up, the compositor removes it pretty far from the ledges 
of the galley. 

3 . A narrow horizontal surface, formed by the 
top of some vertical structure, or by the top of 
some projection in the vertical face of a wall or 
the like. 

1558 in C. Welch Tomer Bridge (1894) 87 For twoo powles 
for the water drawenge at. the legg on the bridge. 164X , Bp. 
Hall Mischief 0/ Faction Rem, Wks. 77 We are like some 
j fond spectators, that when they see the puppets acting upon 
the ledge, think they move alone. 1715 Desaguliep.s hires 
Impr. 130 Make two Ledges in the Chimney, .. that the 
[Register] Plate may go down no further when it shuts 
close. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxxi, The warder next 
his axe’s edge Struck down upon the threshold ledge. 
1833 Tennyson Miller's Dan. 84 You were leaning from the 
ledge. 1852-61 A rchit. Publ. Soc. Diet., Ledge of a window, 
or window ledge, a name often given to a rounded window 
hoard, when the brickwork under the window is of the 
, same thickness at the sill as the rest of the wall. 1861 M. 
pATTisoN ^tM. (1889) I. 45 On every projecting ledge of the 
heavy wainscot, was displayed, .the silver and pewter plate. 
1874 Micklrthwaite Mod. Par. Churches j8o, I have 
known clocks to be let into the ledge of the pulpit. 

b. A shelf-like projection on the side of a rock 
or mountain. 

X732 Lediard Sethos II. ix. 286 This stone skew’d. .a ledge 
which open’d a way to a sort of cave. 1748 A nson's Roy. 
ii.viii. 2x8 In some parts it ran sloping with a rapid hut 
uniform motion, while in others it tumbled over the ledges 
of rocks with a perpendicular descent. 1850 S. Dobell 
Roman it. Poet. Wks. (1875) 26 That breezy ledge of genial 
rock. 1860 Tyndall Glac, 1. xiv. 94 The face of a cliff., 
afforded us about an inch of ledge to stand upon. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Eitrope liL (1894) 78 We ciung to the 


crannies and ledges of the rock. 1888 F. Hume Mad. 
Midas -x. Prol. , They were hanging on a narrow ledge of 
rock midway between earth and sky. 

e. Fortif. -= Behm. 

1729, 1850 [see Berm i]. 1852-61 A rchit. Publ. Soc. Die/., 
Ledge D applied to the ‘bench’ or ‘berm’ left on the face 
of a cutting. 

4 . A ridge ol rocks, esp. such as are near the 
shore beneath the surface of the Sea; T a range of 
mountains or hills (obs.) ; a ridge of earth. 

*555 Eden Decades 351 There is a kdge of rockes on the 
southeast parte of the rode. 1626 GaI' iC Smith A cent. Vug. 
Seamen 18 A sliuule, a ledge of rockes. 1652-62 Hf.yljn 
Cosmogr. in. (1673) 57/1 W'e must cross Mount Hermon 
a ledg of Hills, which ...bend directly South. 1658 Evelyn 
Er. Card. (1675) 13 Break away the ledge of earth. 1699 
Dam pier I oy. II. 11. 25 To the North of these Islands lyes 
a long ledge of Rocks bending like a Bow. 1725 De Foe 
Fay. round World (1840) 63 A pretty high ledge of hills. 
1762 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 835 That buoyant lumber may 
su.siain you o er The rocky shelves and ledges to the shore. 
1769 — Diet , Marine 11780), Ledge is also a long ridge of 
rocks, near the surface of the sea. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bh., Ledge, a. compact line of rocks running parallel 
to the coast, and which is tiot unfrequent opposite sandy 
beaches. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid 1. 108 Three of the 
ships on invisible ledges the South winds drave. 1891 S. C. 
Scrivener Our Fields A- Cities 31 We have a view of the 
first principal ‘ ledge ’ of land above the Fen country. 
f 5 . A course or layer. Obs. 

1624 Wotton A rchit. 25 That the lowest Ledge or Row 
he meevely of Stone, and the bruader , the better, closely 
layed without Morter. Ibid. 29 That certain courses or 
Ledges of more strength then the rest, he interlayed like 
Bones, to sustaine the Fabrique from totall ruine, if the 
vnder parts should decay. 

b. Mining. A stratum of metal- bearing rock ; 
also,; a quartz-vein. 

1847 Emerson Poems, House Wks. (Bohn) I. 472 She 
ransacks mines and ledges, And quarries every rock. 1863 
Ansted Gt. Stone Rk. Hat. 11. vi. 97 The half-crystalline 
qtiartz that forms reefs or ledges, — the local name for veins 
and bands of quartz in sandstone rock. 1872 Raymond 
Statist. Mines 4 Mining 27 The ledges are small, and 
mostly lie fiat, but are very rich. 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sq. 2 11 Every miner that ever worked upon it says there’s 
bound to be a ledge somewhere. 

6. attrib., as ledge formation, matter, rock\ 
ledge-door •= ledged-door. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 589 A transverse 
piece, called a ledge nailed across, from which the door 
derives the name of a *ledge-door. x£8x Young Every 
Matt his own Mechanic § 832, 384 We may look on them 
[doors] speaking generally as divided into ledge doors and 
framed doors. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S. 109 
An unmistakable Hedge formation carrying quartz the entire 
distance. Ibid. 262 At the depth it (a mine] has now 
attained, the *ledge matter i- larger and richer than at any 
previous period of its history. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XX IV, 
339/2 Up and down the mountains over Hedge rock that 
spread out like stair steps. 

Zaedge, s’- 1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-7 lege, 
legge, 5 leadge. [Aphetie form of alegge, aledge 
Allege z>. 2 (Perhaps sometimes conlused with 
ME. legge, dial, form of lay. see Lay v. )] = Al- 
lege vA Also He dging vbl. sb. 

ax 300 Cursor M. 28646 He. .leghges [Cotton Galba MS, 
aledges] for him no for-bi Rot he na scrift mai vnderly. 
ibid. 28679 If his man. .for-sakes penance neuer ]ie lese, and 
legges febulnes of flexse. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lave 
I. vii. (Skeat) 1 . 73 [They] shoulden seen the same sen- 
tence, thei legen on other, spring out of their sides, with so 
many branches, it wer impossible to nomber. 1401 Pot. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 41 Thou leggist oft Goddis lawe, bot to a 
false entente. ? a 1500 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) II. 187 
Wher is the barren wher is the knightefor me to leadge the 
lawe? a 150 o Chaucer's Drente 816 He said it was nothing 
fitting To void pity his own legging. 41530 Crt. of Love 
1065 So he hath begon To reson fast, and legge: auc- 
torite. 1556 Lauder Tractate 428 For all tbare ledgin of 
the lawis. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, 1. ii. 28 Nay ’tis no 
matter sir, what he leges in Latine. ^ 1867 Gregor Band's. 
Gloss., I..edge, (1) to throw out suspicions; as, ‘ A’ boefie's 
beginnin’ t’ ledge it he’s nae far fae the brackan ’. (2) With 
the preposition up/m, to accuse; as ‘They ledge upon ’im 
it lie cheatit the minister, wee the sellan o’s coo’. 

Ledge, vA rare. [f. Ledge jA] 

1 . intr. To form a ledge. 

1598 Stow Sum. xvi. (1603) 139 Euery Boorde letlging 
ouer other, 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 98 It 
[snow] melts on the south of every furrow leaving a white 
line where it has ledged on the northern side. 

2 . trans. To furnish with ledges (obs.) ; to form 
as a ledge. 

*599 Nash® Lenten. Slvffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 231 The 
burdensome detrimentes of our hauen, which euery twelue- 
month deuoures a Justice of peace iiuing, in weares and 
banckes to beat oft the sand, and ouerthwart ledging and 
fencing it in. 1845 Tai.fourd Vac. Rambles I, 239 The 
road.. sometimes pierced through the blasted rock, some- 
times ledged along it. 

Ledge, obs. and dial, form of Lay vl 
Lodged (ledgd), ppl. a. [f. Ledge sb. + -ed 2 .] 
Having or furnished with a ledge or ledges. 
Ledged door ; see quot. 1842-59, 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 55 A Desk ledgid to set Bookes on. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s .v. Printing, The body of the 
galley is ledged on three sides, to contain the slice. 1842-59 
Gwilt Arehit. n.'iiL § 5 (ed. 4) 2x30 The most inferior sort 
of door used in building is the common, ledged door, in 
which five or six or seven vertical boards are held together 
by usually three horizontal pieces called ledges to which 
the vertical ones are nailed, 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 
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39S Ledged and broken waits and floor. 1898 Daily News 
15 Mar. 6/4 A vast tract of arid rock, crannied and ledged. 

Ledgeless (le-dijles), a. [f. Ledge sb. + 
-i.ess.J Having no ledge. 

1826 Blackw. Mag-. XX. 278 A dizzy and ledgeless bridge, 
over which the very goat would almost fear to clamber. 

Ledgement, lodgment (le-dg,ment). Arch. 
Also 5 lege , ligement. [app. 1. Ledge sb. + 
-MEJfT.J 

1 . * A string-course or horizontal suit of mould- 
ings, such as the base-mouldings, &c., of a build- 
ing’ ( Gloss. Terms Archit. 1850). Also ledge- 
mmt-table. 

143S Contract FotheringJtay C/i. in Ditgdale Monast. 
(1673) Ilf U. 163 When he hath .. set his ground table- 
stones, and his ligements, and the wall thereto witliyn and 
without. 1443 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (18S6J I. 385 
They. .shal. .do be made..iiij ! xvj fote oflegement table... 
And they sliai liatte for euery ciiij fote of the same legement 
. .xxtdijr. itijff. 1849 50 W bale Diet. Terms, Lodgment. 

2. (Seequots.) 

1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Ledgentenf, the development 
of a surface, or the surface of a body stretched out on a 
plane, so that the dimensions of the different sides may be 
easily ascertained. 184s Gloss. Terms A rchit. (ed. 4) 287 note. 
When an apartment, a roof, or other complex structure, is 
delineated by having its plan and other component surfaces 
laid out or developed upon the paper, each in its proper 
relation to the plan as if the whole had been originally 
constructed by folding together and was now laid flat, the 
structure is said to be laid in ledgement. 

Ledger (le'dgaL), sb. and a. Forms : (5 
legerd), 5-9 legger, 6 ledgar, leadger, lydger, 
-ear, ligear, -ier, legior, 6-7 lidger, liger, 
legier, 6-8 lieger, leager, 6-9 leger, leiger, 
7 leidger, liedger, leeger, legar, lyger, leig-, 
lieg-, leag-, lidgier, ligyor. legyor, 6- ledger. 
[The senses represent Du. ligger and legger, f. 
liggen, leggen, Lie, Lay vbs. The Eng. forms 
lidger ledger , cannot be direct adoptions of the 
Du. words, hut may be formations on Eng. liggen , 
leggen , dial, forms of Lie, Lay vbs. + -eu in 
imitation of these.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A book that lies permanently in some place, 
fa. gen. Ohs. 

1338 Wkiothesley Citron. ('1875) I. 85 The curates should 
provide a booke of the bible in Etiglishe, of the largest 
volume, to be a lidger in the same church for the parishioners 
to read on. 

T b. spec, A large copy of the Breviary. Ohs. 
1481 Churchw. Ace. Yatton (Som. Kec. Soc.) 112 To lohn 
Brene writer on part of payment for the legger the x day of 
June. . jA i ij - v j * viii<*. 1484 Ibid. 113 Payd to the Scry vener for 
the legerd . .xxj*. 1496 Will of H envnestowe (Somerset Hod, 
Portlferium alias vocat Legger. 1530 Aim. Warham in 
Wills Doctors' Comm. (Camden) 23 Omnes libros meos 
vocatos ledgers, grayles, et antiphonaria. 1691 Wood Ath. 
Oxon. I. 572 The said Archil, [Warham] left all his.. 
Ledgers, Graytes and Antiphonals to Wykehain Coll. 

+ c. A record-book ; a register. Ohs. 

1330 Acts Privy Council (1891) III. 3 To. .enter, .all such 
decrees, determinacions, and other thinges . . in a booke, to 
remaigne alwaies as a leger. 1533 S. Cauot O dinances in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1389) 259 To put the same into a common 
leger to remain of record for the compauie. 1605-47 
Habington Sum/. Wares, in Proc. Wore. Hist. Soc. I. 33, 
I was suffered by a speciall frynd to see the Legers of the 
Church of Worcester. 1625 Giu. Sacr. Philos, vm. 136 
Some Liger, or booke of record, wherein such memorable 
things were written . . as might serue for remembrance to 
future ages. 1666 Wood Life 23 J nne, Perused the evidences 
of Queen’s Coll,, and afterwards a leiger, or transcript of all 
the evidences. 

d. Comm. The principal book of the * set of 
books’ ordinarily employed for recording mer- 
cantile transactions. 

Its distinctive feature is that its contents consist of 
‘ debtor-and-creditor accounts’. Usually each person (or 
firm) with whom the trader has business relations has an 
account in the ledger, _ headed with his name, and showing 
the sums charged to his debit on the left page or half-page, 
and 011 the right those credited to him. In the system of 
'double entry the ledger includes other accounts of similar 
form to these, but headed with the designations of certain 
branches or subdivisions of the trader's own business. 

1388 J. Menus Briefe Instruct. Civb, After you haue 
thus sette euery parcell orderly in your Iournal, then it 
behoueth you to take out the said parcelles, and compile 
and indite them into the third booke, called the Leager, 
which commonly is made of double so many leaues as is the 
Iournall. 1662-3 Pepys Diary 7 Jan., So to my office all 
the morning, signing the Treasurer's ledger. 1679 R. 
Chamberlain Accomptant's Guide Pref., At the end of the 
Leager there is a ballance of the Leager. 1743 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman (1841) II. xxxii. 43 It is usual to mark the 
ledgers alphabetically thus— Ledger No. A. 1783 Burke 
Rep. Affairs lnd. Wits. XI. 291 The journals and legers of 
the Treasury. _ 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, He had a 
thick ledger lying open before him. 1873 Hamerton hi tell. 
Life x.vui, (1875) 379, The mind is like a merchant’s ledger, 
it requires to be continually posted up to the latest date. 
fig. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend tt8i8) III. 315 An im- 
proved system of book-keeping for the ledgers of calculating 
self-love. 

2 . A horizontal timber in a scaffolding, lying 
parallel to the face of the building and supporting 
the putlogs. (Cf. ligger.) 

157* Stanford Churchw, Acc, in Antiquary XVII. 170/1 
It. for iilj» prays & a hundreth lydgers xijnf. 1703 T. N. 
City $■ C. Purchaser 231 In Building of Scaffolds .. the 


Ledgers, .are those pieces that lie Parallel to the side of the 
Building. 1703 Moxon blech, Exerc . 251 Timber, or short 
Poles . . from the Leggers into their Brickwork. 1823 _P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 303 A frame of wood, braced with 
strong pieces of timber, and secured by ledgers and feet. 
1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 139/1 The scaffolding was 
constructed of five . . uprights and one ledger, this ledger 
being only two boards wide instead of five. 

3 . A fiat sto e slab covering a grave. 

c 1510 Contr. for tomb Hen. VH, in Britton Arch. A ntiq. 
(1809) IT. 2 x, 100 foots of blacke towchestone is sufficient for 
the legger and the base of the said tombe. 1832 J. L. 
Chester IVcstm. Abbey Reg. (1876) 514 note, Buried in the 
North Cloister of Westminster Abbey, under a black marble 
ledger, close to the North wall. 1883 Kerry St. Lawrence, 
Reading 136 The old ledger on which Barton's brass was 
laid, 1890 Archeeol. Jrnl. XLVII. 100 A ledger in the 
chancel at Burton commemorates Sir William Goring. 

4 . The nether millstone. Now dial. 

01330 Hf.ywocd Play Weather (Brandi) 743 Fere not the 
lydger, be ware your ronner. .Perchaunce your lydger doth 
lac be good peckyng. 1686 Plot Staffardsk. 170'i’he Mole- 
cop-stone being always the runner, and the Darbyshire 
stone, the Legier. 1823 J.. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 
451 The bed of masonry which supports the legger. 

5 . Angling. Short for ledger-bait (see 8). 

1633 Walton Angler vii. 149 You may fish for a Pike, 
either with a ledger, or a walking-bait; and you are to note 
that I call that a ledger which is fix’d, or made to rest in 
one certaine place when you shall he absent. 1859 S. C. 
Hall Bk. Thames 278 The usual practice is to fish for 
barbel with the ledger. 1882 Daily Tel. 28 Oct. 2/4 The 
only chance is to fish with a leger on the submerged banks 
in the eddies for roach. 

6 . An ordintuy or resident ambassador; also, 
a papal nuncio. Obs. exc. Hist, in form lieger. 

1348 Hall Chron., lieu. Fill (1809) 724 The Viscount 
Rochforth retorned into England & so did the Bishop of 
Bathe shortly after leavyng Sir Anthony Broune behind for 
a Ligier. 1563-87 Foxe A. <7 M. (1596) 260/1 The realme 
was neuer lightlie without some of the popes ligiers with all 
violence exacting and extorting continuall provisions, con- 
tributions, [etc ]. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 896/2 

The bishop of Bath . laie there for the king as legier. 1599 
Hakluyt Fay. II, 165 William Harborne was sent first 
Ambassadour unto Sultan Murad Can— with whom he 
continued as her Majesties Ligier almost sixe yeeres. 1603 
Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxiii. §20 A Nuntio of the pope, 
returning from a cerlayne Nation, where hee serued as 
Lidger. 1630 M. Gouwyn tr. Bp. Hereford s Ann. Eng. 
(■16751 3? Prat, Leiger here for the Emperour, .. without 
leave withdrew himself from court, a 1639 Spottiswood 
Hist. C/t. Scot. vi. (1655) 35 r By a letter sent from Mr. 
Archibald Douglas that stayed as Lieger in England, he 
found him not well disposed in the businesse. 1653 Fuller 
Ch. Hist, hi. v. § 22 A Nuncio differed from a Legate, 
almost as a Lieger from an extraordinary Ambassadour. 
1853 Costello St or. Screen 3, I was then — as I am now — 
the lieger of the house of Nidau. 

7 . transf. and fig. a. A (permanent) representa- 
tive; a commissioner; an agent; also, an ‘am- 
bassador of the Gospel Obs. or arch, in form lieger. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. m. i. 59 Lord Angelo hauing 
affaires to heauen Intends you for his swift Ambassa- 
dor, Where you shall be an euerlasting Leiger. 1607 
Dekkkr Knts. Conjur. (1842) 34 The poxe lyes there as 
deaths legyer. 1611 Barksted Hireu (1876) 87 But sighes 
he sends out on this embassie, Liegers that dye ere they 
returne againe. 1619 Hutton Fotlie's Anat. A 7 He., 
like a ledger at the Tables end Takes place for an in- 
uited friend. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xii. 19 Every 
good man is a Leiger here for Heaven. 1651 Jer. Taylor 
Clems Dont. 20 God sent at first Embassadours extraordinary 
and then left his Leigers in his Church for ever. 2664 
Butler Hud. it. iii.140 Has not this present Parliament 
A_ Ledger to the Devil sent, Fully empowr'd to treat about 
Finding revolted Witches out? 1671 Flavel Fount of Life 
viii, 23 The Mediator that made it, lies as a Lidger in heaven 
to maintain it for ever and prevent new Jars. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad xxiv. 171 Mark me, — I come, a lieger sent from Jove 
[Gr. Aios Si toi ayyeAos upi]- 

+ b. One who is permanently or constantly in 
a place ; a resident. Obs. 

1309 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hunt, iv, iv, Hee’s a lieger 
at Horne's ordinarie yonder. 1611 Speed Hist. Ct. Brit. 
vi r. xiv. (1623) 416 King Ethelred thus rid of these his 
ynlooked for guests, sought to remoue those leigers that lay 
in Cumberland. i 6 xz Bp, Hall Serin, v. 63 All Palestine 
. . was but, as Jerome which was a lieger there reckons it, 
160 miles long. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 428 Seeing it is said 
of Anna, .that she departed not from the Temple, it will be 
enquired whether any women were constantly Leigers to 
live therein, a 1661 — Worthies (1662) 1. 4 Of these wonders, 
some were transient, . . others Liegers and Permanent. 

fc. Welsh ledger : ? ‘ a jocular name for the 
cuckoo ’ (Nares). Obs. 

1607 Middleton Five Gallants v. I, Your detiice here 
is a Cuckow sitting on a tree, the Welsh Lidger; good. 

8 . attrib. and Comb as (sense x d) ledger-accotmt , 
-clerk, -entry, -man ; also ledger-like adj. ; ledger- 
bait, a fishing bait which is made to remain in one 
place (also attrib.) ; so ledger-hook , - line , -tackle ; 
ledger-blade, in a cloth-shearing machine, the 
stationary straight-edged blade, placed as a tan- 
gent _ to and co-acting with a spiral blade on 
a cylinder, and used to trim the nap and reduce it 
to a uniform length ; ledger-millstone — sense 4 ; 
ledger-stone = senses; ledger-wall = foot-wall. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Book, The '‘ledger account of 
cash. 1633 Walton A ngler vii. 149 Your "ledger bait is 
best to be a living bait, 1740 R. Brookes Art of Angling 
1. ii. 8 Ledger-Bait Angling is when the Bait always rests in 
one fixt and certain Place. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 1323 
The .. fixed or .. "ledger blade. 288.7 Times 10 Oct. 3/3 


The prisoner, who was employed as a "ledger clerk and 
accountant. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges 37 A formal Journal, 
or "leidger Entry. 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 97 Forms 
of Ledger-Entries. 1653 Walton Angler vii. 153 Having 
given you this direction for the baiting your "ledger hook 
with a live fish or frog. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses n. iii. 
{1864. 62 A folio volume of "Eger-like size and aspect. 1882 
Ogilvif, * Ledger-line,, .a kind of tackle used in fishing for 
barbel and bream. 1883 Fisheries Exhih. Catal. 56 Spoon 
Baits, Paternosters, Ledger Lines. 1820 Keats Isabella 
xviii, How was it these same "ledger-men could spy Fair 
Isabella in her downy nest ? 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 
xvii. 140 To be cast headlong into thesea with a great Tidger 
milstone tied about his neeke. 1831 E. Moore in Fen 4- 
Marshland Ch. Ser. 111 (1869) 65 Two stone coffins with the 
"ledger stones belonging to them. 1894 Jessopp Random 
Roaming 188 Certain rather handsome ledger stones that 
were lying in the chancel. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. 
(1880) 51 There are many places, .which . . can only be fished 
with "ledger tackle. 1872 Echo 5 Aug., Heavy leger tackle. 
i88t Raymond shining Gloss., * Ledger-wall. 

B. adj. 

X. lit attributive use. 

f 1 . Ledger- ambassador or ambassador ledger: 
resident or ordinary ambassador. So ledger 
Jesuit. Obs. 

1350 Edw. VI Jrnl. in Rem. (Roxb.) 258 That Sir lohn 
Mason shuld be embassadour ligier. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron., Hist. Scot. 344/2 Monsieur Doisell, liger am- 
bassador for the French King. 1606 Proc. agst. Late 
Traitors 32 Baldwin the Ligier Jesuite in Flaunders. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav, 85 The Kings of England and of France 
haue here their Ledger Embassadours. a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams 1. 1x692) 120 The leiger Embassador of the 
Catholick King. 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. nr A dupli- 
cate of the order [was] sent to Sir Walter Aston, the lieger 
embassador. 1755 Johnson, Leger , any thing that lies in a 
place; as, a leger ambassador. 

transf. and fig. a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 286 
Sleepe is Deaths Leiger-Ambassadour. 1639 Cade Ser/n. 
necess. for Times 10 Gods Lieger Ambassadour residing in 
our hearts. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exentp. Pref. § 45 Christ 
having left his Ministers as Lieger Embassadours to signifie 
and publish the Lawes of Jesus. 

+ 2 . Remaining in a place ; resident; permanent; 
stationary. Also fig. constantly in use ; said, e.g. 
of a joke, ‘standing’, ‘stock’. Ledger side : the 
side on which something lies. Obs. 

1347 Injunct. Edw. FI in Kitchin Winchester Docunt. 
(18S9) I- 184,111) legiorbybles to be hadde continually within 
the Churche. 1642 Fuller Holy fy Prof. S t. iv. xxi. 334 
How merciful! is he to such who not out of leigier malice, 
but sudden passion, may chance to shed blood. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Rob. v. § 146 This Petition, deliver'd 
publickly, and read . . by their Leiger Committee. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. viii. 28 Like a bruised Codling Apple 
a little corrupted on the Leiger side. 1655 Fuller Hist. 
Camb. 156 Their habits, gestures, language, lieger-jests, 
and expressions, a 1661 — Worthies, Kent (1662) 11. 39 
The great Sovereign, built at Dulwich, (in later edd. cor- 
rected WooiwiclU a Lieger-ship for State, is the greatest Ship 
our Island ever saw. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. u. iv. 
§ 8 God had a kind of Leiger-Prophets among his people. 

8. Mus. Ledger line, one of the short lines 
added temporarily above and below the stave to 
accommodate notes in a passage which cannot be 
contained by the usual five lines. They are num- 
bered from the stave upward and downward, 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, etc. ledger lines above or below. Also 
ledger space, a space between two ledger lines or 
between the stave and the 1st ledger line. 

[The origin of this use is not clear; perh. the word may 
be the sb. used attrib. with allusion to sense A 2. The 
common statement that it represents the F. liger light, 
slight, is baseless.] 

1700 Playrord Skill Mus. i. 6 And then you add a Line 
or two to the five Lines, as the Song requires, those Lines 
so added being called Ledger-Lines. 1775 Ash, Leg'erline, 
. . a line above or below the five to receive an ascending or 
descending note. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts V. 123 The ledger 
or occasional lines, drawn through the heads of the notes. 
1818 Busby Grain. Mus. 20 The situation of G in the first 
ledger space, being higher than any within the stave, that 
note is called G in alt. 1879 C. J. Evans Let. in Musical 
Times 1 June, A ledger line has never been typographically 
either lighter in shade or thinner in substance than its 
accompanying stave lines. 

II. In predicative use, esp. in to be, lie ledger. 
(In many cases the word may be taken either as 
sb. or adj.) 

4 . Resident in the capacity of ambassador, com- 
missioner or agent. Obs, exc. arch. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 113 His Ambassadour 
that was ledger at Rome. *1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 121 
He was Natures factour here, And legier lay for every 
sheire. *642 W. Mountagu in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 300 The Committee that are to lie leiger 
there. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. it. § 24 Those who. .lay 
leiger for the Covenant, and kept up the spirits of their 
countrymen by their intelligence, ai 670 Racket Abp, 
Williams 1. (1692) 29 One that lay lieger at London for 
their dispatches. x8z6 [see Leaguer sb. 1 4]. 

1 5 . -Lying or resting in a place ; stationary ; 
resident, a. of persons. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso 1. lxx. 15 Returne not thou, but legier 
stay behinde. 1632 Chapman & Shirley Ball v. i, Two or 
three English spies told us they had lain leger three months 
to steal away the Piazza, and ship it for Covent Garden. 
1638 R. West Tq Mem, T. Randolph, 15 in R.'s Poems, For 
Humours to lye leidger they are seene. a 1636 Ussher 
Ann. vi. (1658) 434 Astymedes remained Lieger at Rome, 
that he might know what things were transacted. 1660 
Milton Free Contmw. Wks. 1831 V. 438 They meet not 
from so many parts remote to sit a whole year Lieger in one 
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LEDGER. 

place, only now and then, .to convey each Man his bean or 
ballot into the Box. 

+ b. of things. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe Heresback's Hush. 25 Wheate . . yf the 
ground be to riche where it is sowen, it wyll growe to ranke, 
and lye leadgefr] vpon the grounde. x6xx Middleton & 
Dekker Roaring-Girl in. i. 91 A name which Ide teare out 
From the hye Germaines throat, if it lay ledger there To 
dispatch priuy slanders against mee, 1639 Fuller Holy 
War 1. xx. (1640) 32 Shiloh, where the Ark was long leiger. 
1650 — Pisgah it. xiv. 300 These wise men perceiving this 
. . to be no light constantly Leiger in the skies, conclude it 
an extraordinary Embassadour sent upon some peculiar 
service, a 1661 — Worthies, Land. (1662) n. 223 A rusty 
Musket, which had lien long Leger in his Shop. 

Le'dger, v. Angling, Also leger. ff. Ledger 
sb. (sense 5).] intr. To use a ledger-bait. 

1688 R. Holme A rnioury it. 324/2 Ledger is another way 
of fishing for a Pike, the Angler being absent. 1855) F. 
Francis N. Dogvane (1888) 19 An adept in spinning, 
trolling, ledgering. 1867 — Angling ii. (1880} 63 The 
fishermen who require to cast a long line on the Thames, 
for ledgering or spinning. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
(ed. 4)106 Jew Fish, caught by Messrs. Curtis and Senior, 
ledgering, Brisbane River, Queensland, Australia. 

Le’dger-book. (Forms : see Ledger.') Now 
Hist. A book containing records ; a register ; a 
cartulary ; a book of accounts ; = Ledger i b, c, d. 

1353 Emv. VI Let. to Ridley in Strype Feel. Mem. II. 
xxii. 421 To subscribe the same [articles] in one ledger-book 
to he formed for that purpose. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 96 
All which particulars, doe most evidently appeare out of 
certaine auncient Ligier bookes of the R. W. Sir William 
Locke Mercer of London. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. 
xxiii. 305 The Liger booke of the Monastery of Peterborow. 
1643 Prynne Open. Gt. Seal 1 Sundry ancient Charters of 
our English Saxon Kings, yet extant in old Leger Books 
of Abbeys, ff 1645 Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 484 When I 
look over my leger Book of accounts, I do not find that 
God-Almighty is indebted to me one Penny. 1659 — 
Lex. Te tragi.. Proverbs To the knowingest kind of 
Philologers, Touching the Method of perusing these Pro- 
verbs or Adages., the Reder shall do well to have his Leger- 
Book about him when he falls upon Them, to Register 
therein such that Quadrat with his Conceit and Genius. 
1665 Wood Life 27 May, The registers teiger-bouks and 
statutes of Oryell College. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Book, Every transaction must be entered in the ledger-book, 
with a balance of debt and credit. 1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
III. x, The ledger- book of the church of Rochester. C1820 
S. Rogers Italy (1839) 100 Among the debtors in his leger- 
book Entered in full. 

fig. 1599 Sir J. Davies No see Teipsum 47 Such formes 
as she doth cease to see To Memories large volume she 
commends. This Ltdger Booke lyes in the braine behind. 

Ledging (le’dgiq). [f. Ledge sb. + -ing 1.] 
cotter. A ledge, or ledges collectively. 

<11817 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. (1837) I. 270 The sea in the 
opening was as bright as a mirror . . and through it I could 
see the ledgins of this amazing cone [an iceberg] spreading 
away shelve below shelve into the channels of the ocean. 
1820 A. Sutherland St. Kathleen IV. 143 He..loupit richt 
ovver my head, far bevont the led gin’ 0’ the brig. 1899 
West/n. Gaz. 17 July 6/3 He. .lay on the main deck ledging 
outside the saloon cabin covering board. 

Ledgit (le’dgit). Sc. j_?f. Ledge sb. + -it = 
-et ; cf. leafitl\ a. (See quot. 1867.) k. A label 
projecting from a leaf of a book, 

1867 Gregor Banjjfs. Gloss., Ledgit, the top of the inner 
half of a window. 1883 Advt. (from Ayr) in Bookseller 
7 Jan. 82/2 English Catalogue of Books, 1863-74. Half-bd. 
With Parchment Ledgits for the Years. 

Ledgy (le'dgi), a. [f. Ledge sb. + -y.] Abound- 
ing in or consisting of ledges or ridges of rock. 

1779 Livermore in Coll. New I-Jampsh. Hist. Soc, (1850) 
VI. 315 This swamp, .has some considerable hills and ledgy 
mountains in it. 1878 Sawtelle. Hist. Townsend ( Mass) 
15 It contains ledgy, waste lands, in which are wild ravines. 
188a Harper’s Mag. LX V. 497 The smali ledgy island known 
as 1 the Nubble ’. 

Ledi- ilfdi), combining form of mod.L. Ledum 
(see Ledum); used in chemical terms: l.edita'n.nic 
{acid), Dedixa-nthin (^ee quots.). 

1865 Watts Diet, Chenu III. 567 Leditannic acid. . . A 
variety of tannic acid, obtained from the leaves of the marsh 
wild rosemary (Lednm falustre). Ibid., Ledixanthin, a 
yellow or red pulverulent substance, produced by boiling 
leditannic acid with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. 

t Ledish, a. Obs. Forms: 3 leodise, leodiss, 
4 ludych, ludisch, ledisch. [f. Lede + -ish.] 
Pertaining to the people, national. 

c 1203 Lav. 2144 Cum li‘ 3 en to loude pset wes an leodise 
king, ff 127S Ibid. 22684 He wolde . . isen Gwenaifer )>e 
leodisse ewene. 13. . E, E, Allit. P. B. 73 pe ludych lorde. 
ibid. 1375 Mony ludisch lordes pat ladies bro3ten. Ibid. 
1556 Ledisch lore, 

II Ledou (1/Wn). [a. Gr. h 7 )dov mastic.] = 

Ladanum. Also kdon-gum (Cent. Diet.). 

1884 Cassell's Encycl. Diet., Ledon. ■ 

+ La-dor. Obs.~° [ad. Gr. AotSopfa.] 

1623 Cockeram, Ledors, biting taunts. 

Ledron, variant of Liddekon Obs. 

II Ledum (lfd»m). [mod.L., a. Gr. RrjSov 
mastic.] A genus of ericaceous shrubs, commonly 
known as Labrador tea, used in the pharmaco- 
poeia. Oil of ladum or ledum-oil, ledum 
camphor, products obtained from L. palustre. 

1834 Good Study Pled. (ed. 4) IV. 456 Infuse four ounces 
of the ledum in a quart of hot water. 1858 Tiioreau 
Winter (4 Feb.) 339 The ledum bears a general resemblance 
to the water andromeda. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem., Ledum, 
oil of. . obtained by distilling the leaves of Ledum palustre, 
with water. 


Ledur, -yr, obs, forms of Leather, Lither, 

Lee (If), sb - 1 Forms : a. 1 hl6o, 4 lej, leo, 4-6 
le, 5 legh, 5-6 lie, 7 lay, ley, 7, 9 lea, 4- lee. 

0 . 1 hleow, 3 leouwe, 3 lue, 8 dial, loo, 9 dial. 
lew. [OE. hi do (gen. hie owes) str. neut. or mase., 
cognate with OFris. hli, hly, OS. hleo neut. or 
masc., Idea lem., shelter, ON. hU neut., ‘lee’ in 
the nautical sense; Sw./«, Da. Ise) :— OTeut fklewo-, 
whence % hlewjo-fhliujo- in ON. hly neut., shelter, 
warmth, hlyja to protect. The word is also found 
as a nautical term in Du. lij, MLG. IS (whence 
G. lee) ; the history of these forms is not clear. 

The OTeut. *Alewo- has no known cognates outside Teut. 
The Goth, hlija tent, is prob. unconnected. 

It is not necessary' to suppose that the nautical use in 
Eng. is of Scandinavian origin, though it is not recorded in 
OE. : the form lee might be either from OE. or ON., but 
the unequivocally native forms lue, lew are found in the 
nautical use.] 

I. 1 , Protection, shelter, rarely pi. Also in 
phrases in, under {the) lee {of) both in material 
and immaterial senses, t Also, a resting-place. 

a goo Cynewulf Crist 6 03 Weder li]>e under swegles h!e_o. 
ff 1000 Ags. Ps. cviii. 10 ponne hi to his huse hleowes wil- 
nian, a 1223 Auer. R. 368 Mid lesten, mid wechchen.. 
mid herd weriunge, herd leouwe. a 1300 Cursor ill. 23326 
pat (rat pe sorfuller sal be pat losen folili has pat le. 13. . 

E. E, Allit, P. C. 277 penne he iurkkes & laytes where 
watz le best, a 1373 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 62 
pen most Merci .. ienge wip vs in leo and lede. ? 41x400 
Morte Arth. 1446 We lurkede undyr lee as lowrande 
wreches 1 1513 Douglas AEneis vti. Prol. 79 The silly 
scheip and thair lytill hyrd gromis Lurkis vndir le of 
bankis. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 55 
It is a bosum of the Sey, in the ley of a hich montane 
conteyned. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia n. iii. (Arb.) 446 
Our quarter . . was onely the open woods under the lay of 
a hill. 1630 Tinker of 'Purvey, Sea-Mans T. roo To 
come under the lee of wedlock, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 123 Any mariner, .arriving near 
the shoar, would- .joyfully enter the lees of a safe harbour. 
1654 H. L’Estrange C/uis. 1 11655) 96 Sheltered under the 
Lee of Royal favour. 1821 I. W. Choker Diary (1884) 

3 June, He wishes to have feel under his lee. 1847 G. 
Mitchell Fresh Gleanings (i&$x) 223 Cameron was thinking 
of Rob Roy’s cave under the Lea of Ben Lomond. 1863 
Wise New Forest 193 The labourer still sits under the lew 
. . of the hedge. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 4 Mere xiii. 101 
There he is under the lee of the opposite hank. 1901 Speaker \ 
5 Jan. 375 2 Under the lee of the Turkish guns. 

b. dial. Something constructed as a shelter. 

1791 Pegge Derbidsms Ser. 11, Lee, shelter ; a Sheep-lee, 
a wall on the moors for the sheep to stand under in bad 
weather. 1794 Annals A, gric. XXII. 273 |E. D. S.) Looes 
or frames . . are fixed all round the kiln, 1887 Kent Gloss. 
Lees, a row of trees planted to shelter a hop-garden. Ibid., 
Lcw,a. thatched hurdle, supported by sticks, and set up in 
a field to screen lambs, etc. from the wind. 

2 . Chiefly A'cmA The sheltered side of any object ; 
hence the side (of a ship, the land, an eminence, etc.) 
that is turned away from the wind. Frequent in 
beneath, under the lee {of). 

c 1400 Destr. T roy 2806 Paris . . Shot into ship with shene 
men of Arniys ; Lausit lo.upis fro the le. 1536 W . Towrson 
in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 99 The 12. day we saw a saile vnder 
our Lee. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Audrois Pref. 104 He lattis 
his scheip talc in at luife and lie. 1390 Greene Never too 
late 11600) 43 He that at euery gust puts to the Lee, shall 
neuer be good Nauigator. 1391 Harington Orl. Fur. x. 
xvi, They bore To come within the lue of Scottish banke. 
1595 Maynarde Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 8 Becalmed 
under the lee of the land. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram, x.ii. 63 They are to come vnder the Lee of the 
Admiral! to salute him. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 207 The 
Pilot . . Moors by his side under the Lee. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xvi. (1840) 274 We run in as much under 
the lee of the point as w e could. 1762 Falconer Skipwr. 
11. 798 For rocky shores beneath our lee appear. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xxiv, Beneath the Castle’s sheltering 
lee, They staid their course in quiet sea. 18x9 Byron Juan 
it. xlv, A tight boat will live in a rough sea, Unless with 
breakers close beneath her lee. 1835 O. W. Holmes Poems 
164 She rends the clinging sea, That flies before the roar- 
ing wind, Beneath her hissing lee. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 

1, xxi. 146 Against.. the Matterhorn the vapour was chilled 
and precipitated in his lee. 1881 Isle of Wight Gloss., Lew, 
the lee side. 1884 Par Eustace 129 The lieutenant sails 
as smooth as a pinnace under his lee. 

b. Nautical phrases. -\Atlee\ (a) windbound; 
{b) under shelter, f ( To bring, fall) by the lee : to 
leeward ; also fg. f ( To bring, lay, lie) upon the 
lee : with sails aback. On, under {the) lee : to 
leeward = Alee. 

1597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 33 The ship on hull, the helme 
on fee. 1607 Marston IV hat You Witlu. i. Wks. 1856 I. 
238 Shoot him through and through with a jest ; make him 
lye by the lee. 16x1 Cotgr,, Bonier vent en penne, to bring 
a ship vpon the Lee. a x6x8 Raleigh Apol 7 The Thunder 
. . by the negligence of her Master, was at Lee in the 
Thames. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Eighty at Sea Wks. 
in. 34/2 They .. passed from vs to lay their ships by the Lee. 
41x642 Sir W. Monson Naval T rads v. (1704) 307/1 The Ship 
lay upon the Lee ; and . .the Master called with the Whistle 
to fill the Sails. x666 Loud. Gaz. No. 59/2 An Hollands 
Man of War .. whom she fought very bravely, and at last 
brought by the Lee, but had not Men enough to hoard her. 
1667 Ibid, No. xeo/i One of them, .was so warmly received 
with a broadside, that he immediately fell by the Lee, 
1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. 1. xvi. 79 A Ship lies 
by the Lee, that is, has all her sails lying flat against the 
Masts and Shrouds. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) 
Z 3, ‘We saw a fleet under the lee', and ‘we saw a fleet to 
leeward ’, are synonymous expressions. 1823 A. Cunning- 
i ham ‘ A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea ' i, Away the good 


ship flies, and leaves Old England on the lee, 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Nine id ur, 478 Yonder her nearest coast late wills 
thee to leave on. the, lee. 

j- 8. A sheltered position or condition ; hence, 
calmness, peace, tranquillity. Chiefly in to leng, 
live, rest in (or on) he. Also, in lithe of {ox on) 
lee : said of the weather. Obs. 

The alliterative phrases, landings, lordship in lee, may 
peril, not belong to this sense. 

13 . . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, (E. E. T. S.) 477/10 pc 
Mon ]>at [)enkej> to liuen in le. 13 .. Gaw. Sr Gr. Knt. 849 
To lede a lor tschyp in lee of leudez ful gode. c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxxviii. ( Adrian ) 416 Of [>e fare nowmir for to be Of 
haly mene &reste in te. a 1400-50 A lex under 5615 Helengis 
in lithis & in lee to his lyues code, c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. 
vn. x. 3620 Alysandyr. .Scotland led in luwe and le. c 1460 
Eutare 348 1 he wedur was lythe of le. c 1470 Golagros 4 
Gaw. 341 Lordingis in le, I rede ye tent tieuly to my teching. 
CX470 Henryson 11 for. Fab. gun. (Frog Mouse ) xxii, 

Better but stryfe allane to leif in le. 1333 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) 1 1 . 128 Amang thair freindis for to ieve in lie. 
a 1630 Turke 4 Gowin 47 in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 92, I 
will neuer flee from noe aduenlure.. whitest I may line on tee. 
II. attrib. and Comb. 

4 . Simple attributive, passing into adj. a. Indi- 
cating that an object is on the lee-side of a vessel, 
or to leeward of some other object, e. g. lee bowline, 
-division, -gunwale, - scupper , etc. 

1513 Douglas AEneis v. i. 30 Himself infangis the te 
scheit of the sail!. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Sea-men 
28 Make ready your loufe howks and ley fagnes. 1669 
Stuumy Mariner's blag. 1. 16 Let go the Lee-Bowling of 
Fore-sail, and Weather-Braces. Ibid. 18 Set in the Lee- 
Braces. 1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy, 291 They could 
help to stay her with a Lee Oar. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. iv. 
163 The Commodore ordered them to bring to under his 
lee-quarter. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. Ixiv. 209 
He commanded the men to carry the vessel’s lee-gunwale 
underwater. 1805 Log of H. MAS. Mars 21 Oct. in Nicolas 
Nelson's Disp. VI 1 . 165 note, At daylight saw the Enemy's 
Fleet on our lee-beam. Ibid. 166 note, At 9.5 answered 
Victory’s signal for the Mars to lead the lee division. 1823 
J. F. Cooper Pioneer xv. (1869) 66/2 Hauling in the slack 
of the lee-sheet. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xii, O’Brien .. 
told me never to mind, but to keep in the lee-scuppers. 
Ibid, xv. She careened over so that her tee channels were 
under the water. 1833 — Pacha v, We descried land on 
the tee beam. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Lee-fang , 
a rope rove through the cringle of a sail, for hauling in, so 
as to lace on a bonnet. Ibid., Lce-gnnwale -under, a col- 
loquial phrase for being sorely over-pressed, by canvas or 
other cause. 1893 F. M. Crawford Ghildr. King I. 9 You 
would rather . . take the tee earing too, in any gale. 1897 
R. Kipling Captains Courageous 188 She cuddled her lee- 
rail down to the crashing blue. 

b. Implying motion to leeward. 

1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy, 120 The Lee-Tide 
being made, I fell short by half a League. 1790 Beatson 
Nav. Sr Mil. Mem. I. 157 The strong tee current. 1848 
Craig, Lee lurch, a sudden and violent roll of a ship to lee- 
ward in a high sea, when a large wave strikes her on the 
weather side. T859 R. H. Dana Cuba tg Back i. 7 The 
..leisurely weather-roll and lee-roll. 

5 . Special combs. : lee-anobor (see quot.) ; lee- 
bow, the bow of a vessel that is turned away from 
the wind ; hence lee-bow vb., to run under the lee 
bow of ; fig. to take advantage of ; lee-gage (see 
Gauge 5); lee-hatch, -hitch (see quots.); lee- 
latch, * dropping to leeward of the course ■ t Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk. 1867) ; lee-most a., furthest to 
leeward ; lee-port, a sheltered port ; lee wheel, 

‘ the assistant to the helmsman’ (Adm. Smyth). 
Also Lee-boabdI, Lee-shore, Lee-side. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.,* Lee-anchor, the leeward 
one, if under weigh; or that to leeward to which a ship, 
when moored, is riding, 1697 Dampier Voy. I, 100 Some of 
them appeared on our Weather-bow, seme on our *Lee- 
bow. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. 83 The anchor on the 
tee bow had worked loose. _ 1893 Outing (U. S.) XXII. 96/1 
Hauling her close on the wind so that she would ‘ lee-bow ’ 
the tide. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v„ Take care oj 
the * Lee hatch, a word of caution to the helmsman, not to 
let the ship fall to leeward of her course. Ibid., * Lee-hitch, 
the helmsman getting to leewatd of the course. 172* 
Bailey, * Lee-latch, P Sea Phrase) have a care of the Lee- 
Latch, i. e. keep the Ship near the Wind. 1622 R. Hawkins 
P'oy. S. Sea (1847) 17 The vice-admirall and her consort .. 
were *lee-tnost and stern-most of all. 1804 Capt. Owen in 
Naval C hr on. XII. 132 The leemost Brigs began to get 
under weigh. 41x649 Drumm. of Hawth, Cypress Grove 
Wks. (17x1) 125 Lords and gods of this earth, steeping in 
the '‘tee-port of honour. 

Hence Lee v. rare ~~ l , trans., to put (the helm) 
a-lee. Fee A-lee. 

1639 Davenant Hist. Sir F. Drake ii. 13 The Master 
alowd bids; Lee the Helm, Lee 1 
laee (If), sb." 2 - Obs. exc. in pi. Forms: sing. 4 
lie, 5 ley(e, lye, 7-9 lee. pi. 4-6 lyes, 5-6 lies, 
6 loose, leeze, lyse, 6- lees. [a. F. lie, Gaulish 
L. Ha, pi. lise (10th c.j ; Celtic origin has been 
conjectured.] The sediment deposited in the con- 
taining vessel from wine and some other liquids. 

+ !• sing. Also fg. Also upon the lee, to drain 
to the lee. Cf. 2 d below. Obs. 

1390 Gowrr Conf. (M.) ni. 895 (I. 309) And thus fuloften 
have I boght The lie, and drank noght qf the wyn. c 1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 32 Whan )?e ley is seh'm hot, caste le Pesyn 
f>er-to, 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. i. 6 The lye whiche is thordure 
abideth byneth in the bottom. 1686 Plot Staffordsh, 338 
Which, .will both stop the fermentation and precipitate the 
Lee. 1700 Dryden Sigism. 4 Guise. 317 A man so smelling 
of the people’s lee, 1703 Art & Myst, Vintners 23 The 
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gross Lees settle quickly, and also the flying Lee !n time. 
1709 Loud. Gas. No. 4512/14 For Sale,. .70 Hogsheads of 
new.. Claret upon the Lee neat. 1718 Prior Henry <f 
JSmmet 497 I’ll mingle with the people’s wretched lee. 1747 
Genii. Mag. 468 This cyder, .should be rack’d off once at 
least from, its gross lee. 1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 183 
Sweet though the draught of pleasure he, Why should we 
drain it to the lee? 

2 .pi. 

c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame nt. T040 Boystes Crammed ful 
of lyes As euer vessel was with lyes. c. 1460 J. Russell 
Bit. Nurture irsThe reboyle to Rakke to he lies of he rose. 
1530 Palsgr. 239/1 Lyse of wyne, lye. 1580 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb ) 328 Ther is. .no wine made of grapes but hath leese. 
164a Fuller Holy fy Prof. St. n. xvi. no Wines the stronger 
they he the more lees they have when they are new. 1692 
Bentley Hoyle Led. iv. n Where all the heavier Lees may 
have time to subside. 1704 Swift Meek. Opera!. Spirit 
Misc. (1711) 302 Other Spirits are produc’d from Lees, by 
the Force of Fire. . 1763 J. Brown Poetry Mns.yi. 119 
Thespis and his Company bedaubed their Faces with the 
Lees of Wine. 1796 Mrs. Gi.asse Cookery xxv. 377 Lay 
them to steep in sack lees, or any white wine. lees. 1830 
M. Donovan Pom, Earn. I. 257 The lees of wine, on dis- 
tillation, afford the greatest quantity of oil. 1861 H. May- 
hew Land. Labour II. 132 Composed of the scum and lees 
of. all broths and soups. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 352 
A Boltle containing Lees of Sardine Oil. 
b. flip. Basest part, ‘ dregs’, ‘ refuse’. 

1593 Nashe Christs T. 30 a, Twenty thousand of these 
dreggy lees of Libertines. . 1621 S, Ward Life of Faith 
xiii. 1 16 In these Lees and Dregges of time. 1651’HoBBES 
Leviath. 1.1839) 3 2r Pretenders to political prudence . . bred 
for the most part in the lees of the people. 1677 W. Hub- 
bard Narrative 119 This company of Treacherous Villains, 
the Dregs and Lees of the Earth. 170S Estcoijrt Fair 
Examp. 1. i. 11 A Man that will always smell of the Lees 
of the People. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 480 He, too, with 
whom Athenian honour sunk, And left a mass of sordid lees 
behind. ,1838 Hall.am Hist. Lit. (1841) I. ii. 216 Slowly purg- 
ing off the lees of this extreme corruption. 1851 H. Melville 
Whale vii. 40 My body is but the lees of my better being. 1859 
Kingsley M isc. 1 . 166 The angler, .has left for his day's work 
only the lees of his nervous energy. 1868 Milman Si. Paul's 
ix. 220 It is impossible to work a revolution, especially a 
religious revolution, without stirring up the lees of human 
nature. 

t 0. construed as sing. Ohs. 

1605 S HAKS. Mach. 11. iii, too The Wine of Life is drawn®, 
and the meere Lees Is left this Vault, to brag of. 

d. In various phrases, chiefly fig., esp. to drain , 
drink the lees, ( to drain, drink, etc.) to the lees, i. e. 
to the last drop, to the very end, {to settle') on or 
upon the lees. 

1611 Bible Isa. xxv. 6 A feast of fat things, a feast of 
wines on the lees. Ibid,, Jer. xlviii, 11 Moab hath bene at 
ease from his youth, and hee hath setled on his lees, and 
hath not been emptied from vessell to vessell. 1612 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 They may not part till they have 
drunk, . the cup of the wrath of God to the very lees. Ibid. 
ii. 6 Settle the soule vpon his lees of sinnefull lusts, a 1639 
VVotton Parallel in Reliq. {1651) 8 His Humours grew 
Tart, as being now in the Lees of favour. 1667 Poole 
Dial, betw. Protest, Papist (1735! 75 Vou are an ob- 
stinate Heretick, and settled upon the Lees. 1696 Tate 
& Brady Ps. lxxv. 8 To drink the very Lees. 1780 Cowpf.r 
Progr. Err, 260 Are sweet philosophy's enjoyments run 
Quite to the lees? 1821 Keats Lamia 1. 143 She felt the 
warmth .. And, like new flowers at morning song of bees, 
Bloomed, and gave up her honey to the lees. 1842 Tf.nnyson 
Ulysses 7, ,1 will drink Life to the lees. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred ii.i, This Parliament will last ; it will go on- to the 
lfees. 1855 Milman La!. Chr. iv. ii. (1864) II. 206 They 
were doomed to drink the lees of humiliation. 1836 BokeR 
Poems {1857) II. 80 I’ll drain the bitter to the very lees. 
1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1.41 The people at large 
were content to settle down on their lees. 1871 Pusky 
Lenten Serm. vii. (1883) 141 We reverse the Apostle’s rule, 
rest on our lees, remember ‘ the things which are behind ’, 
and forget ‘ those which are before ’. 

e. attrih. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 107 Leonardo’s carnations 
have too much of the lees-colour in them. 

't* Lee, a. Ohs. Also 5-6 Is, 6-8 lee. Cf. 
Lew a. [f. Lee rA 1 ] Sheltered from the wind. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy j?ai. .logget hom to lenge in [at le 
hauyn. c 1450 Holland Homtat 18 The land lowne was 
and le, with lyking and luf. . c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab, 
vii. ( Lion (S- Mouse) xxxviii, The fair forest with leuis 
lowne and le. 1513 Douglas /Ends x. iv. 121 The famy 
stour of stremis le Vp welds from the braid palmis of tre. 
1674 Ray A, E. C. Words 70 Lee or Lew, Calm, under 
the wind. Suss. 

1 ^ The ballad phrase in quot. below may possibly 
contain this word, used vaguely for ‘ pleasant ’. 

a 1800 Sweet Willie <$* Fairs Annie xxxv. in Child Ballads 
(1885) II. 189 He is on to Annie’s bower By the lei light o 
the moon. [1875 J. Veitcii Tweed 81 Exploits by lee light 
of the moon.] 

Lee : see Le, Lie, Lye. 

Leeangle (If'Xijg’l'. Austral. Also lliangle, 
leonile, langeel. [Native word, a derivation of 
hang or Hang tooth. Other forms (see Morris) 
are leeawell, leawill.] A wooden club bent at the 
striking end. ( Morris Austral Eng.) 

1845 C. Griffith Port Phillip Distr. N.S.W. x. 155 The 
liangle is . . of the shape of a pickaxe, with only one pick. 
1867 G. G. MacCrar M&ntba. 9 The long leangle’s nascent 
form. Forespoke the distant battle-storm, i860 Ho are 
Figures Fancy 98 Beneath the dread leeangle blow Fell 
many a strong and swarthy foe. 1804 R. Etheridge in 
Jrnl. Anthrop. fnsiit. yZfWl. 317 On a Modification of 
the Australian Aboriginal Weapon, termed the Leonile, 
Langeel, Bendi, or Buccan, &c. 

Lee'-boarcl 1 . Ohs. Forms: 4 lebnrde, 6 


leburd, lea boord, leebord. [a. ON. hlfborb, 
f. hie Lee sbA + herd Board.] -The lee-side (of 
a vessel). 

? a 140Q Marts Arth. 3625 Ledys one lebnrde, lordys and 
o[>er. 1570 Henry's Wallace ix. 56 Leidis on leburd [MS. 
luff burd]. 1582 N. Lichefi eld Casiaukeda’s Conq. E. 
Ind. lxxix. 161 The other Capt ay ns .being a ' Lea boord, and 
hearing the sound of the ordinance, did returne. 1585 
Jas. I Ess. Poesie ‘Arb.) 16 Gvaunt syne, o Neptune, god 
of seas profound, That: readars think on leebord. 

Lee-board 1 tH'i/pord). [f. Lee rZU + Board.] 
A strong frame of plank, fixed to the side of 
a flat-bottpmed vessel, which, being let down into 
the water diminishes her drift to leeward. 

1691 T. H[ai.e] Acc. New Invent. 126 Of the Lee-hoards, 
their use, dimension and place. 173s Lord Tyrawly in Luc- 
cleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS.: Comm.) I. 381 The Molettas .. 
steer almost altogether by tlieir lee-buard. 1813 Genii. Mag. 
June 522/1 With respect to keeping to windward, lee- 
boards and sliding keels will effect this. 1829 Marryat 
F. Mildmay ii, The lee-board of a Dutch sclmyt. 

Leech (lAf), sb.J Forms: 1 lifec b. Nor thumb. 
lsee, 2-6 leehe, 3 lache, Iseehe, liaehe, 3, 6 
leaehe, 4 lsyche, 4 - 5 lecche,4-6 lech-, 5 leeehe, 
lieoba, 6 Sc. laiche, leitehe, 6-9 leach, 6- leech. 
[OE. Idtce sir, mase (once Idea wk.', corresponds 
to OFris. (dative) letza, leischa, OIIG. Mhhi. MSw. 
liikir (Da. hvge ; : ON. has the cognate heknir, and 
mod Sw. Idkare , from the vb. liika to heal’, Goth. 
tikeis OTeitt. *l$kjo-z pre-Teut. *ligio-s ; the 
synonymous Irish liaigh (OIr. Haig, dat pi. legih) 
is app. related in some way.] 

1 . A physician; one who practises the healing art. 
Now arch, (chiefly poet.'t or jocular/, often apprehended 
as a transferred use of Leech si / 1 In the T7LI1 c. it was 
applied in ordinary prose use only to veterinary practitioners, 
and this sense survives in some dialects. (See also the 
combs, bullock-leech, cow-leech , Horse-leech, etc.) 

c 900 tr. B.vi/a's Hist. iv. xxi. Txix.] (1890) 320 CyneferS 
kece, se set hire was, ha heo forSferde. cgso Lindisf. Gasp. 
Luke iv, 23 La lece iecna flee' seoll'ne. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
83 Nu bihouefl [e forwunded wreche ]>et he habbe leehe. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 101/7 On kclies heo hadde i-spendet 
Muche del of hire guod. <11300 Cursor M. 26322 Als lech 
[>ou suld seke man hale, a 1340 Hampole Psalter vi. 1 pe 
hand of he leehe hrennand or sherend. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sompn. T, 248 What nedeth hym (>at hath a pwfit leehe 
To sechen othere leches in the toun? c 1450 Merlin 574 
The kynge delyuered hem leches to couer tlieire woundes. 
13x3 Douglas /Eneisx m. Prol. 80 Als siern of spech As he 
had hene ane. medycyner or lech. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 
17 Many skilfull leaches him abide To salve his hurts. 
a 1656 Hales Serm. at Eton (1673) 40 They that come 
and tell you what you are to believe,, .and tell you not 
why, they are not Medici, but Veterinarii, , they are not 
Physicians, but Leaches. 1713 Rowe Lady Jane Greyi. i. 
2 The hoary wrinkled Leach has . . Try’d ev’ry health- 
restoiing Herb and Gum. 1776 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 498 
A farrier and bullock-leach. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 
(1810) 43 Can this proud leech, with all his boasted skill. 
Amend the soul or tiody, wit or will ? 1820 Scott Abbot vi, 
A learned leech with some new drug, a 1839 Praeo Poems 
(18641 II. 85 Grudging the leech his growing bill. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 121 As one who lays all hope 
aside, Because the leech has said his life must end. 

b. tran.f and Jig. Applied often to God and 
Christ, and spiritual persons. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 303 Ich kail beo gif i seal lichame and 
Soule liaehe. cxzoo Trin. Coll, Hom. 41 Ure louerd ihesu 
crist is alre herdene berde and alre lechene leehe. a 1225 
Auer, R. 182 pus is sicnesse soule leehe, & salue of hire 
wunden, 1340 Aycnb. 129 pe holigost is (re guode leehe (>et 
nmaystreb his zikpesse. c 1386 Chaucf.r Sompn. T. 184 God 
that is oure iyues leehe. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xii. 129 
The best Of beues boyled water may he leehe To sle the 
frost, a 1347 Surrey in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 221 My hartes 
delight my sorowes leehe mine earthly goddesse here. 

J- 2. ~ leechman, Leech-finoer. Ohs. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 308/31 1 pe nexte finguer hatte ‘leehe 
c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.- Whicker 753/2 Hie medius, the 
longman, Hie medi[c[us, the leehe. 11 ic auricularis, die 
lythylman. 

3 . attrih. and Comb., as l9ech-fee, ‘a physician’s 
fee ’ {Cent. Diet.)'; '[leech-house, a hospital; 
leechman, f a physician ; also (now dial.) =. 
Leech-finger. 

14. . Camh, MS. Ff. v. 48 If. 82_ (II alii w., s.v. Fingers ) The 
lest fyngir hat lityl man, for hit is . lest of alle; The next 
fynger hat leehe man, for quen a leehe dos ogt, With that 
fynger he tastes all thyng, howe that hit is wro3t. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 211/1 A Leehe house, lamena,quia injirmi ibi 
iauiantur. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 401 Light- 
bringer, Lanreat, Leach-man, all- Reviver. *6ooF. L. Ovid’s 
Remedy of Love'M 2, The Leachmans skill. 1888 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.g Leechman, a practitioner of medicine. 

Leech. ilitJVs#.* Forms: i Ifece, (lyce), 3 
liehe, 4-6 leobe, 5 Sc. leiche, 6 9 leach, 6- 
leech. [OE. Isece, Kentish lyce str. masc. — MDu. 
lake (Kilian laecke , Hjck-laecke, mod. Flemish lijk- 
lake\ lieke , leke fem. 

Commonly regarded as a transf, use of Leech sbf ; this 
is plausible, but the forms OE ,lyce { early ME. liehe, MD11. 
liehe, suggest that the word was originally distinct, but as- 
similated to Idee Leech sib through popular etymology,] 
1 , One of the aquatic blood-sucking worms be- 
longing to the ord er Uirudinea ; the ordinary leech 
used medicinally for drawing blood belongs to the 
genus Hirudo or Sanguisuga. (See also Horse- 
leech, land-leech (Land sb. 11 b), sea-leech , water- 
leech, etc.) 


a 900 Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Wiilcker 85 In Sangulssnge. 
lyces. c xooo ASlfkic Gloss, ibid. 121/36 Sanguisuga, 
vel hirudo, laece. a 127s From. Hi if red 472 in O. E. 
Misc. 131 Suket jniru is liehe, so dot liehe blod. CX440 
Promp. Parv. 291/2 Leehe, wy(r)m of he watur, son. 
guissuga. 1308 Kennedie Flytiugw. Dunbar 45 Lat him 
lay sax leidiis on thy lendis. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
(1541) 61 Evacuation by wormes, founde in waters called 
bloudde suckers or leaches. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physicle 
154 Leeches set behind the Ears. 1794 Burke Sp. hu- 
peachm. W. Hastings Wks. XV. 351 Fl e was driven out of 
it finally by the rebellion, and, as you may imagine, de- 
parted like a leech full of blood. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 430 
The application of four leeches to each ankle. 1822-34 
hood's Study Med. led. 4) IV, 2 The hirudo viridis or green 
leech [is well known to multiply] by longitudinal sections. 
1861 Hulme tr. lloqviu-Tnndon u. m. iv. 140 There are 
three principal varieties of Leeches employed in France. 
'These are — 1st, the Grey Leech ; 2nd, the Green Leech j 
3rd, the Dragon Leech., (true English or Speckled Leech). 
■transf. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1840-50) II. viii. § 34. 
261 These female furies, aptly termed the ‘ leeches of the 
guillotine ’. 

Proverbial phrase, c 1839 W. E. Forster in Reid Life 
(1888) L iv._it5 Fie (ColxlenJ is. .likely to mistake a crotchet 
lor a principle and stick to it like a leech. 

b. Surg. Artificial leech : see quot. 1S75. 

1838 in Sim.wonijs Diet. Trade. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 
s.v., Artificial Leech , a light glass tube from which the air 
is expelled by the vapor of ether, and whose mouth is then 
applied to a previously scarified portion of the body. 1879 
1 st. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 497 The artificial leech was 
applied to the temple on three occasions. 

e - f l S- 0( ie who ‘ slicks to ’ another for the pur- 
pose ol getting gain out of him. 

1784 Cowper Task m. 817 The spendthrift, and the 
leech That sucks him. 1794 Picott k an ale Jockey Club 
(ed. 4) Pref. 20 Are the hearts of these leeches softened by 
the possession of such scandalous monopoly? 1842 
Tennyson Will. Waterproof xxv, Ere days, that deal 
in ana, swarm’d His literary leeches. 1883 J. Parker 
Tyne Ch. £6 It’s a sticking leech you have laid on me this 
time, and a famous biter. 

2 . alt rib. and Comb., as leech-bite, -bleeder, -breeder, 
-dealer, -family, -gatherer, -tribe; leech-like adv.; 
leech-eater, a name for the Spur-winged Plover 
{Holopterus spinosus) and the Crocodile-bird ( Pln- 
viamis mgyptius) ; leech-extract, an extract pre- 
pared from leeches, used in physiological experi- 
ments for intravenous or intrapeiitoneal injections; 
leech-gaiter, a kind of gaiter worn in Ceylon as 
a protection against land-leeches ; leech-glass 
Surg., a glass tube to hold a leech uhkh it is 
required to apply to a particular spot; f leech- 
worm. = 1. 

1882 Df. Windt Equator 57 We . . reached the bungalow 
v.none the worse, with the exception of* leech-bites and cut 
feet. 1831 in Iliiistr Loud. News 5 Aug. 1 1854) 119* Leech- 
bleeder, ' k !eech-breeder. 1839 1 enny Cycl. XIII. 383/2 The 
*leech-dealers of Bretagne. 1883 Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(1888) IV. too The so-called spur-winged plover \Hoplop- 
terus spinosus).. claims the distinction of being the ‘ ‘leech- 
eater ’ or ‘ trochilos ’ of Herodotus. 1898 Allbntt's Syst. 
Med. V. 420 Organic substances such as fibrin ferment, 
hemi-albumose, peptones, nuclein, ^ and *leech extract, .have 
the. effect^ on injection, of bringing about a marked and 
rapid diminution in the number of leucocytes. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIII .383/1 Cuvier thinks it doubtful whether the 
species of this genus [C lepsina) should be arranged with the 
*leech family. .1839 Tennent Ceylon I. 303 The coffee 
planters, who live among these pests, are obliged . . to 
envelope their legs in ‘ 'leech gaiters’ made ol closely 
woven cloih. 1802 Woudsw. Resolut. Indep. xx, I’ll 
think of the *leecb-gatlierer on the lonely moor. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 384/1 It is difficult to make them fix 
themselves on the particular spot wished ; hut a ’’leech-glass 
will generally effect this 1682 Dryden Medal 149 The 
Witnesses, that, *Leech-like, liv’d on bloud. 18x9 Shelley 
Eng. in 1819, 5 Rulers who neither see nor feel nor know, 
But leech-like to their fainting country cling, Till they 
drop, blind in blood, without a blow. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
A /iat. I. 170/2 There is observed in the * leech- tribe some- 
thing analogous to the lesser circulation. 1794 Sporting 
Mag IV, 271 Observations on the * Leech worm, by a 
Gentleman who kept one several Years for the purpose of 
a Weather-glass. 

Leech, (litj), sba Naut. Forms : 5 let, leehe, 
lyche, 7 leateh, 7, 9 leach, 7- leech. [Of 
obscure origin; app. related in some way to ON. 
lik (a nautical term of obscure meaning ; the Sw. 
lik, Da. lig mean ‘bolt-rope’), Du. lijk, G. lick, 
leech-line.] The perpendicular or sloping side of 
a sail. Also with qualifications, as after-leech, 
masl-leech, roach-leech, weather-leech. 

1483 [see b], . 1496 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) I.. 300 
Item, to. Dauid Gourlay, for making of a bonat and 
the lek to it. 1611 Cotgh., l-'enne d'un voile, . . the Leech 
of a sayle. x.627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 32 The 
Leech of a saile is the outward side or skirt of the saile from 
the earing to the clew, the middle betwixt which wee 
account the Leech. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. it. 62 The 
leeches taught, the hallyards are made fast. 1833 Marryat 
Jac. Fait lif, xvii, They were handing in the leech of the 
sail., when snap went one bunt-line. x88i Clark Russell 
Sailor's Sweetheart I . v. 1 23 The leech of the top-gaiiant sail. 

b. attrih. in f leech-h ook, a hook for attaching 
the leech-line to the sail; leech-line, a rope at- 
tached to the leech, serving to truss the sail close 
up to the yard; leech-rope (see quot. 1769). 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. Vlf (1896) 38Shanke hokes. ., Pakke 
ho kes Leehe hokes. 1493 Ibid. 158 Lyche hokes of 
Yron,..loff hokes of yron. 1626 Caft. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Sea-men 30 Cleare your *leach-lines, 1627 — Seamaits 
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Gram. v. 23 Leech lines are small ropes made fast to the 
Leech of the top-sailes. i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 113 
A leach-line is bent on each yard-arm. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine {1780), * Leech-rope, a name given to that 
part of the bolt-rope, to which the border, or sk.rt of a sail 
is sewed. 1800 A si at. Ann. Keg., Citron. 23/2 The lee. h 
ropes of the fore-sail, main-sail, fore-top sail, and mizen-top- 
sail. 1883 Lady Brass!', y The ./ raves 465 Repaired lee..h 
rope of mizen and set the sail. 

Leech ' V 1AJ i, sb . 4 (See quots.) 

1805 Luccock A at. Wool 15 r l he part of the staple through 
which the shears passed to separate it from the sheep (and 
which is commonly called the lee, h of the fleece). Ibid. 310 
In some instances a quantity of dirt is concealed by the 
custom of winding fleeces with the leech outwards. 189a 
Simmonds Did. Trade Suppl., Leech , the technical name 
for a bundle or small parcel of human hair. 

Leech (lAj), wT Now rare and arch. Forms: 
3 liaclie, Orm. lrochenn ; 3-6 leche, 4-5 liehe, 
5-6 lech., 5, 7 leach, 6 leeche, 9 leech. [Early 
ME., f. Leech sbX ; cf. Sw. Lika, Da. Urge. The 
sense was expressed in OE. by Idcnian, Ixcnian: 
see Lechne zl] traits. To cure, heal. 

c 1200 Orm in 4274 He comm her to laechenn uss Off all 
patt daepess wuude. ibid. 17227 Hiss gast Iss clennsedd & 
rihht Itechedd. a 1300 Cursor M, 176 lesu crist . . openllk 
bigan .. alle pat sek ware to leche. ibid. 11841 pa I moght 
not leche his wa. 1382 Wyclif Job y. 18 [The Lord] 
woundeth and Iechelh; smyteth, and his hondis shtiln 
helen. c 1440 York Myst. xvii. 136 A barne is borne pat 
shall . . leche pant pat ar lorne. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
1832 He taght goddis wordes . . And synfull’ meti lyues 
lechyd. 1564 Louth Corporat. Acc. (1801) 78 Paid for 
leching my horses verie sicke, vs. 1618 Fletcher Loyal 
Sitbj. in. v, Have ye any crack maidenhead to new leach 
or mend? 1820 Scott Ivanh. xviii, Let those leech his 
wounds for whose sake he encountered them. 1850 B1.ACK.1ii 
sEschylus I. 63 A disease that none may leech. 

Leech, v.~ [f. Leech D.~] trans. To apply 
leeches 10 medicinally. Also absol. 

1828 G. Ewing in Mem. (1847) xiv. 5, I was leeched and 
bled in the arm and am almost quite well. 1834 Forbes 
Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 41 427 The patient was bled and 
leeched with relief. 1861 Geo. Euot Silas M. xvi, When 
I'm leeching or poulticing. 1897 AUbutt's Syst. Med. ill. 
346 The protruding tongue must be leeched. 

Leech, obs. form of, or variant of Leach. 
Leecha, variant of Litchi. 

Leechcraft (If tf,kraft). arch. Forms: see 
Leech si a [OE. Ikcecrtyft , f. Ikce Leech sb. 1 + 
croft Craft.] The art of healing ; medical science, 
+ medical attendance, f At leechcraft . under treat- 
ment. f Also concr. Remedy, medicine. 

c888 K. Ait.FRED Boeth. xvi. § 3 Swa msex eac se dream- 
crasft Sset se mm bi£S dreamere, & se Itececreeft part he bit? 
Iasce. c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. II. 8 Lmcecrasftas & doljsealfa 
& drencas wip eallum wundum. c 1200 Ormin 1869 purrh 
Crisstenndomess laechecrafft. c 1203 Lay. 7616 Ne purh 
nenne lmche-crmfte ne mihte he lif habben. a 1225 Alter. R. 
370 God & his deciples speken of soule lechekreft. c 1315 
Shorkham 2 For siknesse lechecreft, And for the goute 
sealve Me makethe. 1393 Langl. A. PI. G. vn. 81 Til Pat 
ich dispice Leche-craft of oure lorde and leyue on a wicche. 
1471 J, P aston in P. Lett. No. 670 III. 7 My horse that 
was at lechecraft at the Holt. ibid. , My leche crafte and 
fesyk, and rewardvs to them that have kept me..hathe 
cost me sythe Estern Day more then vii. 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxiii. 33 In leichecraft he was homecyd. 1377 
Stanyhurst Descr. Del. in Hoi inshed (1807-8) V 1. 68 Their 
common schooles of leachcraft and law. 1392 Davies 
I minor t. Soul lntrod. xxvi. (1714) 7 We Leech-craft learn, 
but others cure With it.' 1626 Vicary’sAnat. nx Letchcraft 
is in two manners, that is both Physicke and Chirurgerie. 
1814 Scott Chivalry (1874) 19 The quality of leech-craft .. 
was essential to the character of an accomplished princess. 
1843 Lytton Last Par. 1. v, Nature, to say nothing of 
Madge’s leechcraft ultimately triumphed. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 111. iv. 196 The black folk E’en saved my 
life from that ill stroke, By leech-craft. 

Leechdom (lftjdamj. arch. [OE. IxccdSm, f. 
Itkce Leech sb. t + -dim -dom.] A medicine, remedy. 

*1900 Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Wiilcker 59/38 Medicinam , 
lecedom. r 900 tr. L'teda's Hist. iv. xxvi. [xxv.] (1890) 350 
Micel wund behofaS micles laecedomes. c 1175 Lamb . 
Horn, nr Mon .. unhaine lechnaS 31'f he lechedom con. 
c 1200 Ormin 1831 Drihhtiness hall3he ltechedom & sawless 
ejhesallfe, 1864 Cockayne (title) Leechdoms, Wortcunning, 
and Starcraft of Early England. 1894 Creighton in Daily 
Hews 3 Sept. 6/2 A collection of receipts, prescriptions, or 
leechdoms, for the various injuries. 

Leech.ee, variant of Litchi. 

Lee'cher. rare. Also 4 lechere. _[f. Leech 
+ -euLJ One who ‘ leeches ’ ; a physician. 

c i 374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 108 (Camb. MS.) Who is 
ellis kepere of good or dryuere a-wey of yuel but gpd 
gouernourand lechere [Add. MS. leecher] of thowthes [brig. 
rector ac medicatar mentium]. 1887 Athenaeum 31 Dec. 
890/r There were also [in Aberdeen] . . the Leechers or 
barber-surgeons, each with their deacon and constitution. 

Leeckery (Iftjari). rare~K Tf. Leech sb. 1 + 
-ery.] The art or practice of healing ; leechcraft. 

[1600 Surflet Country Farm 1. xxviii. 196 marg., The 
horseleacherie of P. Vegetius. 1688 see Horse-i.eechery.] 
1893 C. M. Andrews Old Eng. Manor v. 256 The Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ wyrt’.. included not only herbs .. but flowers and 
vegetables, shrubs and trees, and their importance in Saxori 
leechery is well attested. 

t Leech-finger. Obs. [OE. Imcefinger, a transl. 
of L. digitus medians, Gr. SdnrvKos larpinis. Cf. 
ON : Ixknisfingr ; also the Eng. synonyms + medical 
finger , \ physic finger .] The finger next to the 
little finger. 

r xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 394 Sing on Sine lascefinger in 




pater noster. a 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 307/2 Medians, 
becefinger._ 1387 Tkevisa Higden tRolls) II. 313 pe fourpe 
fynger I at is y-cleped pe leche by cause of pe more hi3tynge 
and fairenesse, for in pat fynger is a veyne pat streechep to 
|e herte. c 1400 LanfranPs Cintrg. 158 Bitwene pe litil 
fyngir pe leche fyngir. 1506 Kalender of Sheph. A vj 
(Sommer) III. 15 The lylell secondc fynger ... the inedyll 
fyngers. .the leche fyngere. 16S1 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
G'eu. (16931 607 The leach-finger, or ring-finger. 

Lee*ching, vbl. sl >. i [f. Lelch v . 1 + -ingL] 
The action ox Leech vf ; heal.ng, medical treat- 
ment. \A or in leeching-, under medical treatment. 

c 1000 Mi. Fine Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 114/16 Pharmacia, 
senlfkecung. a xtt^o Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 1 87 Min heoueti- 
liche leche 1 et makedest us of pi seolf se mihti medicine . . 
hit beo mi lechunge. a 1300 Cursor M. 1-3064 Welcum 
lauerd pat le.hes ail And leching giues to lame. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 73 He..lefte hym pere a lechinge to 
lyuen if he niyghte. c 1400 Yujaine ty Gaio. 2823. Stil in 
lecheing thar sho lay. 1533 Gav Eicht Fay 8 .Quhair thay 
sal. .find help and lechine of lhair' spiritual seiknes. 1340 
Extracts A herd. Keg. (1844! I. 16S The saids Egiptianis to 
pay the harbour for the leyching of the said Barrowne. 
c 1650 Sir C aniline vii. in Child Ballads (1885) IL 58/1 Sir 
Cawline’s sicke, and like to be dead Without and a good 
leedginge. 

Leexhing, vbl. sb.% [f. Leech w . 2 + -tngL] 
The medicinal application or use of leeches. 

1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 6 The leeching and bleeding had 
succeeded well. 1869 ClauiuGe Cold iVater-curc 188 By 
steam-baths and leeching the inflammation was in some 
degree subdued. 

Leeehwe : see Leche, 

Leed 1 (lfd). Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 3 6 
lsde, 4 leyd, 6-7 leid, (6 lead), 8-9 leed, 8 leet, 
9 lied. [ app. a shortened form of Leden.] d Lan- 
guage, ‘ tongue’ = Leuen 2. Obs. 

1513 Douglas rEneis m. iv. 1 Strophades in Grew leid ar 
neimuit so. 1567 Satir. Poems Kejorm. hi. 140 Than sail 
I wryte.in preitie poetrie, In Latine leid. a 1578 Linuesay 
(P itscottiei Citron. Scot. ( S. T. S.) I. 158 Alexander .. was 
send to France to leairne the leid witht wther lettres. 
Proverb. 1808 Jamieson, Ilk land has its ain leid. 
lb. The speech of a person or class of persons, 
talk, utterance ; manner of speaking or writing ; 
phraseology, ‘ patter Obs. exc. Sc. 

a 1300 Body <5- Soul 1 r in M ap's Poems ( Camden) 334 jvrere 
is al thi michele pride, And thi lede that was so loud V 13. . 
Sir Trislr. 1004 Tristrem .. schortliche seyd in lede: We 
no owe pe noping, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix. ( Bertholomeus ) 
68 Al langage spek he cane, & vndirstand al leyd of mane. 
41400-50 A lexander 5007 In quatkyn manir of lede sail me 
pir treissware? _ 1360 Rolland Crt, Venus Prol. 284 The 
ofter that 3c it reid, Je sail the better tak baith the seuce, 
and leid. 1599 Jas.T BatnA. Awpov (16031 115 Not using 
any rustieall corrupt leid, as booke language. 1746 la. 
Erskine Serm. Wks. 1871 III. 305 Let faith get up its 
head and it will speak its own particular leed. 1790 D. 
Morison Poems 77 Let Matrons round the ingle meet. . An' 
in a droll auld farran’ leet, ’Bout fairys crack. 1826 G. 
Beattie John o' A rnha 22 'To hersel’ this leed she mutter’d, 

‘ Frae the east— fra the wast ’ [etc.], a 1828 ‘ Hyrni Horn ’ 
xviii. in Child Ballads (1882) I. 207/1 Auld man, come tell 
to me your leed; What news ye gie when ye beg your 
bread. 1850 W. Jamie Stray Effusions 146 Nae jockeyship 
kent he Nor ploughman leed. 1867 Gregor Banfs. Gloss., 
Leed. .One line of conversation or argument; as, ‘He got 
intil a leed, an oot o' that he cudna get ’. 

c. poet, applied to the ‘language’ of birds. 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 27 The lutel foul hath hire wyl 
on hyre iud to sing. 184 . Laing in H'histU-Binkie (Scot. 
Songs) (1890) I. 374 That wonderfu calf Has Scripture by 
heart, as the gowk has its lied. 

Leed 2 (lfd). local. The grass Glyceria aquatica. 
1607 Camden Brit. 360 Cum aqua se in suos alueos re- 
ceperint, lmtissimo gramine & fteno crassiori (Lid vocant) 
ita luxuriat. 1878 Miller & Skkrtchly F'enland x. 298 
[After quoting Camden on Lid ] This grass is most likely 
the Glyceria, formerly Poa aquatica.. and is still usually 
known by the name of ‘White Lead’. It was once the 
principal grass of the Wash lands. 

Leed, obs. pa. pple. Lay 57.1 ; obs. f. Lide, March. 
Leeder, obs. form of Leather. 

Leedsite (lf'dzait). Min. [Named by J, D. 
Dana in 1850 from Leeds , its locality : see -ITEL] 
A mixture of barium and calcium sulphates. 

1850 Dana Min. 704. 

Leef, obs. f. Leap, Lief; var. Lkve w.t Obs. 
Leefekie, variant of Lypkie Obs., bodice, 
t Lee fkyn. Obs. rare [a. obs. Du. lief- 
kyn : see Lief a. and -kin.] Darling \ 

1340 Palsgr. A colast us m. v. Rjb, I must nedes en- 
brace the my lyfe, i. O my leefekyn. 

Leefael, variant of Levesee, bower. 

Leeftail, dial. Forms: 7 leftal, 8 lieftel, 
leave-, 9 leef-, leevetail. [? repr. OE. lioftkle 
high in favour, desirable, f. Uof Lief, dear + -tskle, 
f. root of tellan to count, Tell. j Much in demand; 
having a quick sale. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words Collect. 30 Lestal [read leftal]; 
saleable, that weighs well in the hand, that is heavy in 
lifting, from the Verb Lift, as I suppose. 1781 Hutton Tour 
to Caves 92 Leavetail, being a great want of, or demand 
for. x 790 Ann Wheeler Dial. 58 Kn wura varra lieftel 
Market. 1847 Haluvvell, Leef tail, quick sale. Cnmb. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Leef-tail, Leevetail, much in demand. 
Leef tenaunte, obs. form oi Lieutenant. 
t Lee’ful, a. Obs. Forms: a. 3,l8effiil, leaflful, 
4-5 leveful, 5 lieveful, 5-6 levefull(e. /3. 4 
leffel, -ol, li(e)fful, leyffull, leoful, leefful(l, 
lefulle, 5 laifull, lefful, 4-6 leful[l, leifull, 4-7 
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leefal(l, 5-6 leafull, 6 lieful(l, leiffull, ley- 
full, lyefull. [ME. leveful, f. leve. Leave sb. 

+ -FGL. Some of the loans may be due to 
association with Lay Permissible, right, 

lawful ; just. 

c I20S Lay. 3033 [Heo] nom hire leaf-fulne hure [c 1273 
lapfolne oh]. Ibid. 10854 For he wes swifie liefiui, allq 
Brut luneden. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. jq> 
(Camb. MS.). Ne I trowe nat by the Iugement of socrates 
pat it weere I.eueful to me to hide the sothe._ c 1380 
Wyci-if Set. IVls. lli. 84 Wip pre condiciouns it is leefful 
to swere. 1387 ' 3 'revisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 431 Wherto 
wilt pou-lyve while it is not covenable, noper leoful [v.rr. 
leefful, leffol, leeful], noper semeliche? 1-1400 Desir, 
Troy 2948 pof it. be laifull to ladys and oper les 
wemen. 1443 Extracts Aberd. Keg. 11844) I. 14 It 
sal be lieveful to the alderman and balyheis for to tak 
[etc.], a 1430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 301 It is not lefful 
to us, 3e seyn, No. maner man for to slen. 1485 Act 
1 Hen. Vii, c. 10 § 10 That it be leeful to youre Higlinesse 
to graunt to youre seid besechers youre lettres of sauf- 
conduyt, 1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 166 Leuefull Company, 
and Honest Besynes. 1326 Tindale Matt. xii. 12 It is 
lefull to do a good dede on thesaboth daye. 1330 Lyndhsav 
Test, Papyngo 274 Halkyng, hountyng, armes, and leiffull 
amour, c 1575 Balfour Tract ichs (1754) 13 It sall he leifful 
to us to put our liandis thairto quhen we pleis. 1606 
Holland Livy vin. x. 288 It is not leeful! the enemie to 
seise thereon. 1614 J. Davies Eclogue in Browne’s Sheph. 
Pipe G 6 b, Hence forward then 1 must., con My leerd 
in leefuli lore. 1802 Scott Minstr, Scot . Bord. (1803) 
III. 77 Tell your sister Sarah To come and lift her leafti' 
lord ! 1814 — For al that an' a' that. The true and leilfu' 
cause. 

b. Leeful lane : substituted for Lee-lane. (Cf, 
Leesomk af b.) 

a 1758 Ramsay Address Thanks xviii, Whilk gart some 
aft their leeful lane, Bring to the warld the luckless wean. 
1832-32 Laing in Whistle- B in hie (Scot. Songs) Ser. in. 9 
The auld gudewife gade out at e’en, An’ owre the craft her 
leefu’ lane. 

Hence t Lee'fully adv., permissibly/lawfully;; 
■f Iiee'fulness, lawfulness. 

c 1340 Hamtolic Prose Tr. (1866) 20. Worldely men or 
■women the which hauntene leuefully worldely (loodes, 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (i8Soi 132 In many cases sugetis may 
leffly wipholde tipis, c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 11. i. 136 Leeful- 
nes and vnleefutnes. 1483 Lath, Angl. 212/1 To do Lef- 
fullness (A . to do Vnlefulnesse), illicebrare. 1490 Caxton 
Fneydos ii. 14 His sone yolus ., beynge. .soo fayr. .it maye 
leefully be sayd that nature hadde doon per deuoyr. 1334 
More On the Passion Wks. 1336/1 The liefulnesse thereof, 
was knowen and taught by the tradicion of thapostles 
theymselfe. 1540 in \V. H. Turner Select Kec. Oxford 159 
LelTally chossen and elected Bayllyffs. 1348 Gest Pr. Masse 
Bvjb, Then could not Irenee leyfully call y" _one part of 
the sacrament a substaunce but an earthlye accidente. 

Leeger, obs. form of Ledger. 

Leek flfk). Forms: 1 llae, 3 lec, 3-5 lek, 4 
lik, 4-6 lake, Sc. leik(e, (5 pi. lecus), 5-7 leeke, 1 
6 like, 7 lieke, leaks, 8 leak, 4- leek. [OE. 
Uac sir. rieut. = MDu. looc (Du. look) neut., OHG. 
louh (MHG. loitch, mod.G. laucK ) masc., ON. 
lauk-r (Sw. Ibk, Da. lj)g) OTeut. Hauko-, whence 
Finnish laukka, OS 1 . luku ; no affinities outside 
Teut. are known.] 

1 . A culinary herb, Allium Porrum (N.O. Lilict- 
ceai), allied to the onion, but differing from it in 
having the bulbous part cylindrical and the leaves 
flat and broad. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 234 Gebeat pat leac & pa rndart 
gegntd togtedere, cszl>$Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wfllcker 555/7 
Parties, poret, lek. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x 1 , { ifinian ) 404 Id 
pe 3ard [he] sorie has sene caile & leikis faire & grene. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 291 Wip pe iuys of a strong ovnoun, or 
wip ius of ielcis. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 47 Grynd by 
lecus in inorter fre, 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 710/23 
Hie bilbus, a I ekes hed. 1328 Paynel Salerne's Regirn. 
(1535) 31 a, Garlike, oynions,and also likes are nat holsome 
for temperate bodyes. 1397 Geraude Herbal 1. lxxxvi. 
138 The Leeke is. hot and dry, and doth attenuate, 1636 
Cowley Pindar. Odes, Plagues Egypt i, But we, alas, the 
Flesh-pots love, We love the very Leeks and sordid roots 
below. 1722 Land. Gas. No. 6043/2 All the Company wore 
Leeks in Honour to the Princess [of Wales]. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. 1. Wks. 1834 II. 148 The leek with crown globose 
and reedy stem. 1843 DAiuvtN Voy. Nat. xviii. (1852) 428 
A leek has over-run whole districts [in New Zealand] .. j it 
was imported as a favour by a French vessel. 

2. Appliedwith qualifications to: a. Other species 

of Allium , as Stone Leek, the Welsh onion j 
A. fistulosum (Treas. Bot. 1866), formerly called 
Holleke, q.v. ; Vine Leek (+ leek of the vibe), 
A. Ampeloprasum (Treas. Bot.); Wild Leek, 
A. ursinum ; French Leek (see French a. 5). 
b. Bulbous plants of other genera, as f Corn-leek 
(see quot. 1551) ; dog(’s) leek, (see Dog sb. 18 a); 
Also Ckow-iyeek, House-leek. J 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. G v b, Bulbine . . may be called in 
English Come leeke or wyldeleeke. 1577 B, Googe Heres- 
: bach’s PInsb. (1586) 60 The headed or sette Leeke,. in 
Latine CapiUitum._ x6xx Gotgr., Oigmm sauvage. .the wild 
field Onyon, Bulbine { . .Corne Leeke. Ibid., Porreau de 
chien , Dogs Leeke, wild Leeke, French Leek, Leeke of the 
Vine. Porreau sectil, ou tondu, the cut Leeke, maidens 
Leeke, blade Leeke, vnset Leeke. Porreau testu, the 
headed or, knobbed Leeke, set Leeke, vneut Leeke. _ 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 198 Allium ursinum. 
Ramps : Wild Leeks. Moist woods and deans, abundant 
and gregarious. 1874 C. Geikie Life in Woods xiii. 203 
The wild leeks in the bushes. 
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LEER, 





alone, by (oue)self. 

*878 Stevenson Merry Men ii, Praying, .that God would 
‘remember,, fower puir, feckless, fiddling, sinful creatures 
here by their lee- lane beside the great and dowie waters 

Lee-lang, Sc. form of Livelong. 

Leeliehe, obs. form of Leally. 


i 3 , Taken as a type of something of little value. 
Also a leek's blade, a leek's clave (Clove sb?- 1). 

13. . Guy Warm. (A.) 3644 Bodi & soule no nou3t ber-of 
No is noujt worj> a lekes clof. £ 1386 Ciiauceb Merck. 
T. 106 Every man that holt him worth a leek. — Can. 
Yearn. Prol. <y T. 24:2. a 1400-50 A le.xander 4228 Jour 
lure of a leke suld neuire be les worth, c 1460 Towneley 
Mysl. i. 129 Now, therof a leke what rekes vs? 22:1483 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 278 Thay were not of thayre entent 
the nere of a leke. 14.. Childe 0/ Bristewe 8 in Hazl. 
if. P. P. 1. in The beste song that ever was made ys 
not worth a lekys blade, but men wol tende ther-tille. 
a 1529 Skelton Col. Cloute 183 They make her wynche 
and keke, But it is not worth a leke. 1591 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. iii. 515 And breaking Laws for Bribes, pro- 
fane your Place, To leave a Leek to your unthankfull 
Race, c 1600 Montgomerie Cherrie IS,- Bias 1374, 1 knaw 
11a liquor worth a leik To quench hisdeidlie drouth. ? a 1S00 
Willie's drowned in Garnery iii. in Child Ballads (1890) 
IV. 181/1, I dinna value their love a leek. 

4 . Proverbial and allusive phrases, referring to 
the colour of the leek, to its being the national 
emblem of the Welsh, etc. As clean as a leek (Sc.) : 
perfectly, completely, entirely. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A, v. 65 As a leek that hedde i-leijen 
lo.ige in the sonne, So loked he, with lene chekes lourede lie 
foule. ? a 1365 Chaucer Rom. Rose 212 Ful sad and caytif 
was she eek, And al-so grene as any leek, c 1386 — Reeve's 
Prol. 25 To have an lioor heed and a grene tayl. As hath 
a leek. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 43 A lewid frere that 
men callen frere Daw Topias, as lewid as a leke. c 1430 
Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 7684 To bis face she leid hir cheke She 
felt it cold as yse or leke 1546, 1589 [see Lark si A 1 c]. 
1575 Gascoigne Dan Bartkolmcw Poems 1869 I, 137 His 
flecked cheekes, Nowe cherrye redde,nowe pale and g retire 
as leekes. 1604 Dei; her Honest Wit. Wks. 1S73H. 103 Tho 
my head be like a Leeke, white : may not my heart be like 
the blade, greene ? 1714 Gay S/iejth. Week, Monday 83 Leek 
to Lhe Welch, to Dutchmen Butter’s dear. 1719 D'Urfky 
Pills ,1872) III. 118 St, David, you know, loves Leeks and 
toasted Cheese. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i, For now, 
as clean’s a leek, Ye’ve cherish’d me since ye began to 
speak. 

b. To eat the (or one's ) leek: to submit to 
humiliation under compulsion (in allusion to the 
Shaks. passage below). 

1599 Shaks Hen. V, v. i. 10 Hee is come to me, and 
prings me pread and sault yesterday, looke you, and bid me 
eate my Leeke. 1835 Disraeli Lei. 20 Aug. in Corr, Sister 
(1886) 43 It was whispered the Whigs meant to swallow the 
Corporation leek. 1839 All Year Round No. 29. 61 'The 
Welshmen very humbly ate their leek. 1882 Stevenson Nero 
Arab, pits, (1884) 303 There was nothing for it but to obey. 
..But it was a leek to eat, and there was no denying it. 
f 5 . A cant term for a Welshman. Obs. 

ciyoa Street Robberies Consider'd, Leake, Welshman. 
1725 New Cant. Diet., Leaks, Welshmen. 
t6. (See quot.) Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Arnioury it. 172/2 The Porrum, or Leek 
of the Eye [in Cowsj is a swelling tumor in the eye. 

7. Green-leek ( parrot ) : see Ghees a. 12 b. 

8 . attrib. and Comb., as leek-bed, -blade, - colour , 
-garth, -green sb. and adj., -porridge, - pottage , -seed, 
- wort ; f leek-head (see quot.). 

14.. Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 604/12 Porretarium, a *lekbed. 
1573-80 Baret Ah). L285 A leeke bed, or a place set with 
lekes. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bit., Leek-bed, 
it is usual in talking to children, when of an inquiring 
turn, to tell hoys that they were dug up in the leek-bed. 
1538 Elyot Diet , Porracens, of the coloure of * leeke 
blades. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Tkeat. Ins 990 Three 
feet and shanks on each side of a *leek colour. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 34/12 Ye *Leekegarth,jtom!/#//?. 1662 .Merrett 
tr. Neris Art 0/ Glass xxxir, A very fair Sea-green, 
called *Leek green. 1864 R. F. Burton Da home 58 
A broad leek-green swamp. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 81 Blue, 
violet, leek-green, nut-brown. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), 
* Leek-Heads, a kind of Warts that come about a Horse’s 
Pasterns and Pastern-joints. 1795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Lottsiad iv. Wks. 1812 I, 281 * Leek-porridge, stir-about, 
we’ll sooner want, c 1440 Promp. Pam. 295/2 *Leek pot- 
tage, porra: a. 1781 [C. Johnston] John Juniper \l. n.vii. 
176 It will agree with the stomach of a Welshman as well 
as leek-pottage. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xi». 390 Lynne- 
seed and *Hk-seed and lente-seedes alle Aren noubt so 
worthy as whete. *328 Paynel Salerne's Regim. (1535) 
gib, The., ieuse of henbane with the kke sede muste be 
bourned to gether. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6999 It wolde 
finde horn lee & worten [v.rr. Nek worten, like worten, 
lekwort] inowe bi j>e 3ere. 

Deek(e, obs. form of Leak, Like. 

+ Lee'kish., a. Obs. [f. Leek + -ish.] Resem- 
bling a leek in colour. 

157® Newton Lemnie's Complex. 11. v. 133 b, There is also 
an other kinde of Choler, called Leekish, so named because 
it is as grene as a Leeke, 

t Lee’ky, a. 06 s. [f. Leek + -yl.] <= prec. 

155* Huloet, Leeky or of leekes, porraceus, 1607 
Walkinoton Opt. Glass 108 The second is . . of a leeky 
nature or greene coulour. 1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's 
Oriat. 227 It had confected or made a Leeky liquor above 
the greater Flint. 

ILeel, obs. Sc. form of Leal. 

Lee-lane. Sc. [An emphasized form of lane 
Lone. The first element is of doubtful origin ; 
Ramsay has liefu' lane in the same sense: see 
Leepul.1 Only in phrase bv ( one's) lee-lane : ouite 


Leelite (IrlsitL Min. [Named by Clarke, 1818, 
alter J. F. Lee, from whom it was received; see 
-LITE.] A waxy-looking variety of orthoclase. 

1818 Ann. Philos. IX. 367 Specimens of Leelite are at 
present more common than tho e of petalite. 2868 Dana 
Min. (ed. 5) 356 Leelite.. is a deep, fiesh-red variety. 

Leell, -ieh(e, -y, obs. forms of Leal, Leally. 
Leem, obs. f. Leam; Sc. form of Loam, Loom. 
Xieemin g, variant of Leaming, Lemming. 

Leen, obs. f. Lean, Lend v.-, Lin v , to cease. 
Xieend, Leenes, obs. ff. Lend, Leanness. 
Leenge, I.eeper, obs. ff. Ling, Leper. 
Leepwynke, obs. fo .m of Lapwing. 

'1 Leer, H.l Obs. Forms : 1 hleor, hlior, 2-4 
lcor, 3-5 ler, lire, 3-6 lore, 4 lure, lewre, 4-6 
lyre, 5 lyr, layre, 5-6 lyer(e, 6-7 leer(e. [OE. 
hi lor, hlior ncut. ■* OS. hleor , hlear, hlier (MDu. 
Here, MLG. ler), ON. hlyr (only ph). 

Some scholars have regarded the word as cogn. w. Gr. 
irhevpbv side ; but the z-umlaut in the ON. form indicates 
an OTeut. type * Itlettzo '. — pre-Teut. *kleus<Sm ; E. Zupltza 
suggests th..t this is the nemer of an adj. with the sen e 
‘adjacent to the ear’, f. “hie usd- ear (root *klen- to hear: 
see Listen).] 

1 . The cheek. 

c 1000 Sax.Leeclui. I. 86 Gif hwylcnm weargbrtede weave 
on (jam nosum oSfte on |>am hleore. c 1000 /Elfkic Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 157/8 Maine , hleor. c 1205 Lay. 30266 Urnen 
j>a teres uppen jjes kinges leores. <11300 Plot is A Bl. 501 
he tieies glide of hire lere. <r 1300 Havelok 2918 The 
heu is swilk in hire ler, So the rose in ro-er. 13.. Metr. 
Horn. (Vernon MS.) in A rchvo Stud. new. Spr. LV11. 273 
As he code wij> leores wee.e. C1330 Spec. Gy Wariu. 842 
Of jiin ehjen be hote teres pat go|> adoun hi pine leies. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiv. (Tollem. MS.), ‘Mala’ is 
pe lower, and in pe face ben tvvey lewres pat schettep in 
ayjier side of pe nose, c 3410 Sir C leges 153 Hys teris .. 
That ran dovn be his lyre. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. 
xxii. 371 This lytel brachet. .lychetl his learys and his erys. 
1582 Stanyuuust ASneis 1. (Arb ) 33 With tears his lyers ful 
lie blubbred, 1586 J. Hooker Hist. Ini. in Holinshed 
II. 106/1 The tears trilling downe his leeres. 

2 . The face, countenance ; hence, look or appear- 
ance (of the face and skin), ‘hue’, complexion. 
Often in alliterative phrases, as lovely or lovesome 
of leer, lily leer. 

a 700 Epiual Gloss. 438 Frons, hleor. a 1000 Guthlnc 305 
panne he to eordan on pam anade hleor onhylde. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 316 pi leor is, meiden, lufsum, & ti mucS murie. 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 52 Hire lure lumes liht, Ase a 
launterne a nyht. <11350 Will, Palerue 227 Uf lere ne of 
lykame lik him nas none. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 2 A wyf 
. . That lene was of lere and of liche bothe. c 1400 Ywaine 
4- Gaw. 2510 The mayden with lely lire, c 1460 Townetey 
Myst. xxxi. 145 Youre rud that was so red, youre lyre the 
lyliy lyke. <11529 Skelton E. Rummyng 12 Her lolhely 
lere Is nothynge clere. — P. Spa reave 1031 The whytnesse 
of her lere. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. ii. 119 Fie trecherous 
hue, that will betray with blushing The close enacts and 
counsels of the bait : Heer’s a young Lad fram’d of another 
leere, Looke how the blacke slaue smiles vpon the father. 
1806 Jamieson Sir O lupin Whitelaw Sc. Ballads (1875) 466/1 
Whareto is your lire sae blae and wan? 

3 . ? Temper, disposition. 

(The identity of the word in this example is very doubtful.) 
a 1575 Wyfe Lapped in Morrelles Skin 1x09 in Hazl. E. P. 
P. IV. 226 Thus endeth the iest of Morels skin, Where the 
curst wife was lapped in ; Because she was of a shrewde 
leere. Thus was she serued in this maner. 

Leer ( 1 T®i), sb.- [f. Leer v.] A side glance; 
a look or roll of the eye expressive of slyness, 
malignity, immodest desire, etc. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iii. 50 Shee discourses : shee 
carues: she giues the leere of inuitation. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 503 Aside the Devil turnd For envie, yet with 
jealous leer maligne Ey’d them askance. x68t Otway 
Soldier’s Port. in. i. Wks. 1728 1. 372 What a Hang-dog 
Leer was that. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull in. ii, The 
fellow has a roguish leer with him, which I don’t like by 
any means. 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 201 Damn with faint 
praise, assent with civil leer. 1743 Fielding J. Wild 111, 
vii, She accompanied these words with . , so wanton a leer, 
that [etc.]. 1851 Layard Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh xiii, 
353 Old Gouriel, the Kiayah, still rejoicing in his drunken 
leer, was there to receive us. 1863 Whvte Melville 
Gladiators I. 143 A short, square, beetle-browed man, with 
a villanous leer. 

Leer, sbp Glass-making. Also 8-9 lear, 9 lier. 
An annealing-furnace. Also attrib., as lear-anneal- 
ing ; leer-pan = Fraohe. 

1662 Merrett tr. Neris Art of Glass 243 The Leer (made 
by Agricola, the third furnace, to anneal and cool the 
vessels..)' comprehends two pans, the tower and leer. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s,v, Purneice, The leer is an avenue 
five or six yards long, continued to the tower. 1797 P. 
Wakefield Mental lmprov. (1801) I. 143 The lear or third 
furnace. X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 768/2 The third 
oven or leer. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4- Gl. 158 The 
annealing oven, or lier, is a long low rectangular chamber 
..furnished with numerous shallow iron trays. . .These trays 
are called lier pans, or fraiches. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 579 
lhe cooling or annealing arch, or leer, is often built inde- 
pendent of the glass-house furnace. ..The leer pans or trays 
of sheet iron. 1890 Gordon Foundry 140 The tunnel is the 
‘ lear ’, and the process is known as fear-annealing. 

Hence Iiee'xinjg. treatment in the ‘!eer\ 

1889 Standard 5 Jan. 2/1 The English glass is brighter 
and better from lead being used, instead of lime, for 
‘ learing ’, the lead 1 fearing 'being more expensive, 
t Leer, sbA Obs. exc. dial. [? repr. OE. lira 
tke fleshy part of the body.] The flank or loin ; 


c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 146 He dide next his white 
leere Of clootli of lake iyn and cleere A breech and eek 
a sherte. 1725 Loud. Gas. No. 6397, 2 Stolen, . . a . . Mare, 
..several white Spots on her Body, one larger than the rest 
on the further Leer. 1746 Exmoor Courtship 355 |E. D. S.) 
A geec! ma a Vulcli in tha Lter, 1777 Horse Subsecivse 
249 (E. D. D.) Under the leer. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset 
IVord-bk., Leer, the flank— applied to man and beast. 

Leer (li»a), «.t Forms: 3-7 (9] Lire, 5 ler, 6 
leare, 6-7 leere, 7 leir, 7, 9 dial. I: ax, 9 dial. 
lair, 4- leer. [OE. *lxre (implied in Imrnes empti- 
ness) “ OS., OHG. lari (MEG. hire, mod.G. leer, 
MDu. laer, Du. laar) WGer. "idri, of uncertain 
origin ; according to some repr. an OTeut. *lti l zjo-, 
cogn. \v. Goth, lasiws weak.] 
f 1 . Empty. Also, clear of. Of a burden : Use- 
less. Obs. 

<11250 Owl .j- Night. 1527 [He] havetb artom his rirte 
spuse, Wowes weste [an] lere hu.se. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 

3 800 pa was bruteine (ris lond of rnmeins al mest lere. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 283 Jif f> e y fyndej? it [Fortune’s 
horn] empty [r’.r. leer], Jzanne pey makep sorwe. Ibid. III. 
3x1 How longe schal a fool here lete fardelles? 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxxxv. J1495) 691 1 he pyih wythin is 
wasted and therfore the hole is voyde and lere. c 1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 50 Take pin cofyns, ti put in pe ovynne lere. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxi. 252 (Harl. MS.) ‘Do geie me’, quod 
she, ‘a ler tonne, withe oute onye delaye’. 1519 Horman 
Vulg, 158 b, Let all your leere pottis IL, vastt in an id] 
stande the mouthe downwarde. 1567 Turbkrv. Oind's Ep. 
16 b, Some lustfull lasse will not permit Achylles coutch be 
leare. I1864 Sir J. K. Jamss Tasso xix. xxx, Carnage had 
choked the town, no spot was leer.] 

b. Proposed as a Pathological term. 

1893 S. Gee A nscult. 4- Percuss, iii. (ed. 4) 58 Skoda . . 
distinguishes percussion sounds according as they are full 
or leer. Ibid., note, Skoda’s word ‘leer’ is translated by 
Markham ‘empty’. 1 formerly suggested ‘scanty’. But 
indeed the word ‘ leer ’ needs 110 translation, for it is English 
as well as German, and bears the same meaning in both 
tongues. 

2. Having no burden or load ; said also of a horse 
without a rider. Obs. exc. dial. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 413 pe foot man lere 
[printed lerep] synge to fore pe peef. 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 8 Went lie leere (quoth Soeratesi or els charged 
with the charge of any burden? 1591 Harington Orl. Pur. 
xxxv. lxiv, 'lhe horse runs leere away' wiLhout the man. 
1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xvn. xi. 94 Leading also 
after them in hand one lere horse. 1609 C. Butler Fein,. 
Mon. i. (1623) Biv, Bees., that are loaued seeme greater 
and longer then those that are leere. 1654 ‘ Palaemon ’ 
Friendship 32 An Asse, .. oveiburthen’d with his Masters 
Carriage desired a Horse . . led leer by him, to ease him by 
bearing a Part. 1688 Wood Life 7 Nov., 60 horsmen went 
thro’ Oxford, — with leir and sumpter horses. 1787 Grose 
Prov. Gloss., Leer, empty. Wilts. A leer waggon, an empty' 
■waggon. x886 Tip Cat xv. 199 They were on the top of a 
load, .on ti.eir way to the rick-yard, promising to come back 
in what they call in those parts the 1 leer ' waggon. 1891 
A thenxum 22 Aug. 255 In the country between Plymouth 
and Exeter between forty and fifty years ago any ‘unladen’ 
cart was familiarly spoken of as a lair or a lairy-cart. 

3 . dial, a. Of the stomach : Empty of food. b. 
Ofpersons and animals: Having an emptystomaclt; 
hungry, faint for want of food. 

1848 Kingsley Saint’s Trag. 1. ii. 83 Then what’s the 
friar to the starving peasant ? J ust what the abbot is to the 
greedy noble— A scarecrow to lear wolves. 1853 Akehman 
Wilts. Tales 97 His bill was zharp, his stomach lear, Zo 
up a snapped the caddlin pair. 1862 Hughes in Macnt. 
Mag. V. 243/2 ’Em be aggravatin’ birds, plaguey cunuin’ 
let ’em be never zo lear. 1870 Lady Veunky Lettice Lisle 

5 08 Do ye tell Madam to send me a sup o’ broth, or summat, 
feel so leer. 1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. 15 I’m 
rather lear at supper. 

Proverb. x86o Reade Cloister 4 H. I. 312 Better a lean 
purse than a lere stomach. 

•f Leer, aA Obs. In 7 leare, lere. [app. f. 
Leer v.\ Looking askance; oblique, indirect; 
sly, underhand. 

1629 B. Jonson New Inn iv. i, He to bed and sleepe. And 
dreame away the vapour of Loue, if th’ house And your 
leere drunkards let me. 1633 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 103 
A Suspitious, or Iealous Man Is one that watches bimselfe 
a mischiefe, and keepes a leare eye still, for feare it should 
escape him. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 207 He had 
rather have them bear two Senses in vain and impertinently, 
than one to the Purpose, and never speaks without a Lere- 
Sense. Ibid. 459 He has a lere Trick,, .to cry down all those 
Paces which he wants, a r83o Yng. Mnsgrave viii. in Child 
Ballads (1885) II. 249/x The laddie gae a blythe leer look, 
A blythe leer look gave he. 

Leer (Iw), v. Also 6 lere, 6-7 leare, leere, 
[Ferh. f. Leek sb. 1 in the sense ‘ cheek ’ ; the early 
examples of the vb. suit well the explanation ‘ to 
glance over one’s cheek ’.] 

1 . intr. To look obliquely or askance; to cast 
side glances. Now only, to look or gaze with a sly, 
immodest, or malign expression in one’s eye. Also 
with adverbs, as aside, up, back ; occas. with clause. 

353° Palsgr, 606/2, I leare or lere, as a dogge dothe 
undemeth a doore. Je regards de longue veue. 1575 
Gamm. Gurton^ 1. iii. 32 By chaunce a-syde she leares, And 
Gyb, our cat, in the milke pan she spied ouer head and 
eares. 1576 Gascoigne F’kilomene (Axb.) 106 And now on 
hir, and then on him. Full lowringly did leare. 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 1012 Even as a wolf,..Flyes 
with down-hanging head, and leareth back Whether the 
Mastife doo pursue his track, 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 
7, I will leere vpon him, as he comes by : and do but marke 
the countenance that lice will giue me. 1647 H, More 
Song of Soul 1. 11, xcv, Here Graculo learing up with one 
eye View’d the broad Heavens. 1663 Butler Flud. 1. iii. 
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LEERING. 

6 Though Dame Fortune seem to smile And leer upon him 
for a while. 1720 Gay Talcs, Mad-dog 35 They leer, they 
simper at her shame. 1735 Pope Ep. Lady 9 Here Fannia 
leering on her own good man. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. r. 
Grace hef. Meat, C. V. L. when importuned for a grace 
used to inquire, first slily leering down the table, ‘ Is there 
no clergyman here ? ’ 1831 Thackeray Eng. Hum , vi. (1858) 
310 The foul Satyr's eyes leer out of the leaves constantly. 
1833 Kingsley Hypatia xix. 218 He passed out through 
the ante-chamber, leering at the slave-girls. 
fig. a 1745 Swift iJ.), I wonder whether you taste the 
pleasure of independency, or whether you do not sometimes 
leer upon the court. j 

+ 2 . To walk stealthily or with averted looks ; to 
slink away. Obs, 

1586 Ferne Bln a. Gen trie 260 He came learing softlye 
on the other side the hedge, a 1634 Randolph Muses 
Looking-gl. n. ii, Who knows but they come learing after 
us To steale away the substance? x666 Bunyan Grace Ab. 
r 144 Methought I saw. as if the Tempter did lear and steal 
away from me, as being ashamed of what he had done. 
1678 — Pilgr. 1. (1862) 71, I met him once in the Streets, 
but he leered away on the other side, as one ashamed of 
what he had done. 1847-78 Halliwell, Leer, to go or 
sneak away. Nor. h. 

3 . trails, a. To give a leer with (the eye). 

1833 Marryat y ac. P'aithf. xi, Leering his eye at his 
father. 1838 D. Jerrold Men of Char., Matthew Clear ii. 
(1851) 141 [A parrot] cocking his head, leering his eye, and 
workitig his black tongue. 

b. To beguile or reduce to by leering. 
x68x Dryden Sp. Friar 1. 6 But Bertran has been taught 
the Arts of Court, To guild a Face with Smiles; and leer 
a man to ruin. 

Hence Lae’ring vbl. sb. 

1619 Fletcher M. Thomas iv. ii, Footra for leers, and 
learings. c 1683 in Roxb. Ballads VII. 426 She knew 
him a Knave by his learing. 

Leei\e, obs. form ot Lear sb . 2 
Leere, var. I.ere v. Obs,, to teach, learn. 
Leereboord, obs. form of Larboard. 

Leering (ll®-rig), ppl. a, [f. Leer v.] That 
leers, or looks with side glances. 

1546 J. Hkywood Prov. (1867 1 37 My cats leeryng looke. 
1398 Florio Ital. Diet. To Rdr. A v 1 >, There is another 
sort of leering curs, that rather snarle then bite. 1602 
Rowlands Greenes Ghost x8 All the while he is telling his 
tale, he cast a leering eye about the shop, to see if there 
were euer a cloake .. or anie other bootie. 1697 Drydf.n 
Virg. Past, in, 13 We know, .what the Goats observ’d with 
leering Eyes. 1746 Smollett Reproof 139 Behold the 
leering belle, caress’d by all. 1839 W. Collins Q. of Hearts 
(1875) 49, 1 .. managed to get between his leering eyes and 
the book-case. 

Hence Xjse’ringly adv. 

1702 Bp. Nicolson Let. to Dr. Kennet 9 He leeringly 
produces a Passage, wherein I maintain that [etc.]. 1839 
Thackeray Major Gahagait i, 1 Hoiv do you do? ' said the 
old hag leeringly. 

Leerne, obs. form of Learn. 

Leerness (iH’-mes). [f. Leer <2.1 + -ness.] 
Emptiness. 

cxoaoSax. Leechd. II. 60 Se mida Jteoxa. .cynuS . .of to 
micelre fylle, oScie; of to micelre Uernesse. 1358 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (Tollem. MS.), Moimteynes ben 
sumtyme witliinne ful of liolownesse, and ofdennes; and so 
by cause of voydenes.se and of lerenesse it drawep and 
soukeb in water. Ibid. vn. xliv. (1495) 237 Appetite of the 
stomak comyth by cause of lerenes and voydnes. 1636 
Ridgley Pract. Pkysickcts Arthrite.. often causeth learness 
with weaknesse of the joynts. 1893 S. Gee Auscult. <$- 
Percuss, iii. (ed. 4) 62 The prime property assigned by 
Skoda to a percussion-sound, its fulness or its leerness.. is 
in fact a compound perception, 

Leery (li’’ri)> a\ Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 7 
leirey, 8-9 leary, leery, 9 lairy. [f. Leer a\ 
+ -y!.]= Leer <2.1 in various senses. (In quot 
167(1 = containing empty spaces or hollows.) 

1676 J. Beaumont in Phil, ’irans. XI. 734 These Stones 
are generally found in Leirey places (as they call it) that is, 
Cavernous. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Leary, empty. Dor- 
setsh. 1796 W. Marshall IV. Eng. I. 328 Lear or Leary, 
empty, as an unloaded cart or waggon. 1874 W. Cory 
Lett, tf prnls. (1897) 372 My cart goes ‘leery’ (=empty) 
to fetch coals. 1889 T. Hardy Mayor Castcr/m. xx, I’ve 
been strolling in the Walks and churchyard, father, till I feel 
quite leery. 1891 — • Tess 11900) 44/1 And he so leery and 
tired that 'a didn’t know what to do. 

Leery (IH’ri), aX slang. Also 9 leary. [? f. 
Leer a* + -yL] Wide-awake, knowing, 1 fly ’. 

1796 Grose's Diet Vulg. Tongue, Leery , on one’s guard. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Leary , synonymous withy?/. 
1817 Sporting Mag. I. 1x8 Frequently dropping their hands 
when at leary distance, 1820 Ibid. VI. 80 It was evident 
to the leary ones that his condition was bad. 1882 Five V. 
Penal Servit. iii. 71 A ‘leary look ’, in which fear, defiance 
and cunning are mixed up together. 1883 Bazaar 2 Jan. 
1/2 The deep earth bank from a hole in which a leary water 
rat peeps upward at the terrier. 1893 Oxford Mag. 24 May 
382/2 The leery lawyer simply stepped inside. 

Hence Dee-rily adv., in a leery manner. 

1839 Farrar /. Home 242 No, you very leerily managed 
to make the other fellow shoot him. 

Lees, obs. f. Leach sb?-, Lease, Leash, Less. 
Lees, pi- (dregs) : see Lee sbX. 
t Leese, V - 1 Obs. Forms: (1 -ldosan'), 2-4 
leosen, (3 -iert), (3 2nd pers. sing, lust), 2-5 lesen, 
3-4 loose, {Kent. 3 liese, 3-4 lyese, prd sing, 
pres, lyest, liest) , 3-6 lese, 3, 5-6 lease, 4 Ac. 
leiss, 4-3 les, 4-7 leese, (5 lesyn, ?lyse). 5-6 
lesse, leze, lees, Sc. Isis, 6 leeze. Pa. t. a. strong. 
(1 -Has), 3 lses, las, leos, 3-4 leas, {pi. and. subj. 


3 lure, 3-4 lore, 4 pi. lorn), 4 lese, lees, Kent. 
lyeas, (5 ?lyse), 6 Sc. leis. j8. weak. 3leosede, 
Kent, liesed, 4 leste, least, 4-5 lest, Sc. lessit, 
-yt. Pa. pple, a. strong. (1 -loren), 3 i-loren, 
3-5 ilore, 4 yloren, lorin, losen, -in, 4-5 
ylore, ylorn(e, lore(n, 5 yloore, 4-7 lorne, 4- 
lorn (see Lorn ppl. a.), 0 . weak. 3 ileosed, 4-5 
lest(e, 6 Sc. lesit. [A Com. Teut. str, vb. : OE. 
-liosan, only in compounds, beUosan, foriiosan 
{-Idas, - luron,-loren ) corresponds to OFris.j tr-liasa, 
OS. far-liosan (Du. ver-tiezen'], OHG. vir-liosan 
(MHG. verliesen , mod.G. verlieren, influenced by 
the pa. t. and pa. pple.), Goth, fra-liusan ; other 
derivatives of the root ( [*leus - : la us- : l os-) are 
Leasing sb., -i.ess, Loose a. and v , Loseza, Loss. 

The root.Vzwi- is usually regarded as an extension of the 
*teu-, *tu - in Gr. Au-eu', L. so-tv-ere to loosen.] 

1 . trans. = Lose, in its various senses ; to part with 
or be parted from by misadventure, through change 
in conditions, etc. ; to be deprived of; to cease to 
possess ; to fail to preserve, or maintain ; to fail to 
gain or secure ; to fail to profit by, to spend (time) 
unprofitably; to use (labour) to no advantage. 
Also rejt. 

a. In present stem. 

<11203 Lay. 20112 pat he seal hat lif leosen & leosien his 
freonden. Ibid. 24914 Iuelne.*se make'5 mon his nionscipe 
leose [<' 1273 lease]. <2x225 Ancr. R. 102 pe cat of helle .. 
makede hire to leosen bofte God & mon, mid brod schome 
& sunne. c x 230 Kent, Serin, in O. E. Misc. 26 He was of- 
dred for to liese his king riche of iertisalem. a X300 Cursor 
M. 6 pere many thosancl lexis per lijf. a 1300 Beket (Percy 
Soc.) 859 Thu must do so. Other thu lust thi bischop- 
riclie : other peraventure thi lyf. 1340 Ayenb. 52 pos 
he lyest al his time, and pe nbjt and pane day. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. in. 131 Heo doth men leosen heore Iona and heore 
lyues after. 1 <2 x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 448 For a litel 
glorie veine. They lesen god arid eek his reine. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 49 He is worpy to lese [MS. y 
luxe] his heed. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xn. xxxii. (1495) 
432 The pecok lesyth his fetheres whan the fyrste tree 
lesylh his leues. Ibid, xiv. xliv. 483 This mount is perylous 
to Stranges that knowe not the wayes therin, for they may 
lightly lese themself, la 1400 Arthur 231 As pu wold nat 
leze py lyf, Fulfylle pys wythoute stryff. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. 46, I leese on him so myche trauaile. 1483 Galway 
Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. lUSS, Comm. App. v. 384 To lesse 
and forfayte one hundred shillinges. 1323 Lt>. Berners 
Eroiss. I. cclix. 384 He that all coueteth al leseth. a 1347 
Earl Surrey in Totiels Misc. (Arb.) 7 Farre of I burne, 
in both I wast, and so my life I leze. 1553 Douglas' AEneis 
xi. vili. 7s Thou sail neuer leis [ed. Small Ios],.Sic ane 
peuische and catiue saule as thine, a 1368 Ascham Scholem. 

1. (Arb.) 63, 1 do not meene .that yong lentlemen. .by v.-fing 
good studies, shold lease honest pleasure. cx6oo Shaks. 
Sohh. v, Flowers distifd, . . Leese but their show, their 
substance still Hues sweet. _ 1601 Holland Pliny I. 168 
Mans memorie .. oftentimes it assaieth and goeth about to 
leese it selfe, euen whiles a mans body is otherwise quiet 
and in health. 1603 Bacon Adv. Leant, it. Ded. to King 
§ 3 Water, .doth scatter and leese itselfe in the ground, 
except it be. collected into some Receptacle. x6ix Bible 
1 Kings xviii. 5 Peraduenture we may finde grasse to saue 
the horses and mules aliue, that we le se not all the beasts. 
1623 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 307 For that that he winnes 
in the Hundred, he leeseth in. the Shire. 1626 — Sylva 
§ 390 Flowers Pressed or Beaten, do leese the Freshness 
ana Sweetness of their Odour. 1673 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 
119 Your life, quoth he, amongst the rest you’ll leese. 

b. In pa. t. and pa. pple. 

a. strong. 

c 1203 Lay. 155x9 pe King his swine lms. Ibid. 18202 Ne 
les [c 1273 leos] he nreuere leouere mon. Ibid. 20463 penne 
[we's] heore wurftscipe iloi en a pissere worlde-richen. a 1223 
Amr. R. 54 Heo leas hire meideiihod, & was imaked hore. 
c 1275 XI Pains Hell 139 in O.E. Misc. 151 Heo heore 
mayden-hod lure. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 6287 Hedradde 
wanne he lore pat lif, & were ybroijt to depe, a 1300 Body 4 
Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 337 Al mi love on the I las. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7x4 iGiitt.) To win pat bliss Pat he ha lorin 
[Fair/, lorne], 1307 Elegy Edw. /, ix, Jerusalem, thuu hast 
ilore The flour of all chivalerie. 13. 3V> Tristr. 11x6 pai 
lorn all herswinlc. 1340 Ayenb. 85 Acpisliiordssip he leas be 
zenne. Ibid. 203 Be huamhe wes ouercome, and be huain 
he lyeas Ins mi^te, 1373 Barbour Bruce vii. 44 [He] 
Persauit the hund the sleuth had lorn. <11383 Chaucer 
L, G. IV. Prol. 26 If that olde bokis weryn avveye I-loryn 
were of remembrance the keye. Ibid. 943 Dido, By the 
weye his wif Crusa he les [t>. r. lees], 1393 Lanc.l. P.Pl. 
C. viii. 132 The sonne for sorwe ther-ot lees lyght for 
a tyme. c 1400 Beryn 3731 Fond this blynd seeking .. 
Grasping al aboute to fyna that he had lore. 1406 Hoc- 
cleve Misrule 349 My purs his stuf hath lore, c 1423 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 892 As dyde the knyght.. That slew his hounde 
ana lyse hys lyfe, For a worde of hyse wyfe. X447 Boken- 
ham Seyn.'ys iRoxb.) 39 Here shal I hope no labour be 
lorn. 15x3 Douglas Atneis m, x. 104 The port of Drepa- 
noun, and the raid quhar. .1 leis my fadir. 

/ 3 . weak. 

c 1203 Lay. 10629 pa Pohtes weoren uuele, he leoseden 
heore afiele. Ibid. 26360 While pine aldren France ieoden 
. , and seofien heo hit leoseden [r 1273 losede]. Ibid, 28337 Nu 
ich ileosed habbe mine sweines leote. c 1230 Kent. Serin, in 

O. E. Misc. 30 Alle po .. pet ,, purch yerner i-wil liesed l o 
blisce of heuene. <21300 Cursor M. 2o8<j Ninehundreth ^ere 
and tensith flue Was noe wen he lest his line. 13 E. E. 
A Hit. P. A. 9 Allas 1 I leste byr in on erbere. 1393 Langl. 

P. Pi. C. x. 269 Ich leyue, for thy lacchesse thow leest meny 
wederes. 1430-40 I.vdg. Bocltas r. L (1344) 2 b, They lost 
the dominacion Of Paradise. .Their fredome lest, and be- 
came mortal, cx 470 Henry Wallace ix. 477 Feyll Iessyt 
thar lyff apon the Sotheroun sid. <2 x335 Lyndesay 
T raged ie 120 Efterthat boith strenth and speche wes lesit. 


2 . ahsol. and intr. To lose, be a loser, 
e 127S Lay. 12492 We babbep for oure loue ilore of [c izoj 
ilosed] vre leode. 1373 Barbour Bruce xii. 347 Ibai hat 
tald. .how thai lessit off thair men. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. 
iii. 10 He may wynne by doyng well and also lese by doyng 
euyll. 1484 — Fables of Au-ian xviii, Suche supposen to 
wynne somtyme wliiche lesen. a 1392 Gref.ne Geo. a Greene 
(1599) L 2 b, To know whether we shall win or leese. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 68 Whereby the Empire of Constanti- 
nople leeseth, and is like to leese. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 

l. viii. § 6 (1873) 72 Copies cannot but leese of the life 
and truth, 16x0 Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 59 All 
things [are] to follow in an easie and expedite course if you 
win, but all against you, if you leese. 

S. trans. To destroy; to bring to ruin or perdition; 
to spoil. = \j. perdere. 

a 1323 Prose Psalter v. 6 pou shalt lestn [L. perdes] alle 
pat speken lesyng. c 1330 Spec. Gy IVarvi, 130 purw pat 
sinne he was lorn, c 1350 Will. Palerne 988 perfor, corne- 
liche creature, .les nou3t is liif 3ut for a litel wille. £1373 
Sc. / eg. Saints Prol. 52 Hou pat crist ves of hire borne, to 
ransone mankynd pat ves lorne. c 1420 Pallad. on H-usb. 

m. 462 Oyl pausia, whil hit is grerie is best, But sone in 
age hit. is corrupt & lest. <1x460 Fortkscue A is. %■ Lint, 
Mon. xix. 11885) 155 It is no prerogatyff or power tomowe 
iese any good, or to mowe wast, or put it awey. c 1483 in 
E . E. Misc. (Warton Club) 30 Sone after the sperit with a 
dredly speche Begane to crye and sayd, — I am lorne t 1496 
Dives <?■ Paup (W. de W.) i. viii. 39/2 The fendes that ben 
besv nyght & daye to lese us. 1353 Douglas’ Aineis x. vi. 

64 Syne smate he Lyeas, and him has al to lorne [ed. Small 
torn], That of his dede moderis wane furth was schome. 

b. With dative : To cause ; a person) the loss of. 
1530-3 Decaye of Engl. (E.E.T.S.) 100 It leseth the kings 
Maiesty in prouision for his noble housholdes, ..v. thou* 
sande markes by' the yeare. 

4 , intr. To come to ruin, to be ‘ lost rare. 

. £1x75 Lamb. Horn, 109 Vniseli bi<5 pe 3'itsere pe purh his 
isellihe leosaS. . c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 646 To succour 
tliaim that was in poynt to leis. 

5 . To fail to do something, rare. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 887 pay lest of Lotez logging any 
Iysoun to fynde. 

“,1 6. Spenser uses the vb. in the str. pa. t. and 
pa. pple. {lore, lorn ) incorrectly with the sense ‘to 
forsake, desert, leave’. Cf. the corresponding sense 
of Loi’N a., which first appears in the i6th c. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 2 After that he had faire Una 
lorne, Through light misdeeming of her loialtie. Ibid. in. 
i. 44 Neither of them she found where she them lore. 

t Leese, Forms ; 1 liesan, l^san, ldsan, 
2-4 lese(n, 4 les, lais(e, layse, 5 lesse, 6 Sc. leis, 

7 leese. Pa. t. x l^sde, 3 lesede, 4 lais(e)d. 
[OE. liesan wk. vb. = OS. Ibsian (MDu. Ibsen, 
Ibzen, Du. loosen), OHG. Ibsen (MHG. lasen, mod. 
G. Ibsen), ON. Ipysa (Sw. lbs a. Da. lose), Goth, (and 
OTeut.) lausjan , f. OTeut. *lanso-: see Loosed. 
The forms false, layse , are from ON. Cf. A LESE.] 

1 , irans. To set free, deliver, release (in mater.al 
and immaterial senses). 

<1900 Cynewulf Crist 1209 Hu se sylfa cyning mid sine 
lic-homati lysde of firenum purh milde mod. c 975 Ruskw. 
Gosp. Luke xii. 38 Sel ^eornlice Smtte Su se j;ilesed from, 
him [L. da operant Hberari ab illo\, c 1x73 Lamb. Horn, jx 
Lif and saule beon. .ilesed ut of screen, c 1200 Trin, Coll. 
Horn. 69 Uie helendes wille pe lesde us of deaSe. <2x300 
i nrsor M. 16442 He barabas, es laisd o piisun._ Ibid. 18327 
For us artu hider soght Fra ded of belt all to Iais us. ax 3x0 
in Wright Lyric P. vii. 29 Levedy, of alle londe Les me out 
of bonde. <2x340 Hampole Psalter exxv. s_We ere lesyd 
of syn. £1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 7342 Generides was lessed 
of his thoght. 1360 Rolland Crt. of Venus u. 558 Pera- 
uenture thay wold *ow leis of cair. 1607 Middleton Five 
Gallants iv. viii, Keep thou thine owne heart, thou liu'st 
vnsuspected, I leese you againe now. 

2 . To loosen, unloose; to unfasten, open; to 
Telax (the body). 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex, 3152 Heued and fet. .lesen fro Se bones 
and eten. <2 1300 Cursor M. 18640 Leon o rigblwisnes^has 
raised Him-self, and his prisun laisd [Fair/, laused, Gbit. 
laised]. 13.. E. E. A Hit, P. A. 836 Lesande pe boke with 
leuez sware t= square]. £1400 Laufrauc's Cirurg. 16 To 
myche slepinge .. coldip & lesip al his bodi. ? 1307 Com - 
mttnyc. (W. de W.) A iij, Lorde, let these werkes less* my 
bandes. 

Leese, obs. form of Leach sb. 1 , Lease, Leash. 
Leese, obs. pi, of Lee sb.% 
t Lee'Ser Obs. Also 4 lesar, -er. [f. Leese 

V . I + -Ell '.] 

1 , A destroyer. (Cf. Leese vf 3.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. H ks. Ill, 31 pe fals world pat is leser 
of alle pat it loven. Ibid. 470 Lesars of mennys soulis. 

2 . A loser. 

1346 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 366 The Protestantes ar 
leesers by the withdrawinge of theyr armye, <21573 R. 
Chknky Let, in Alp. Parker's Corr, (Parker Soc.i 139 If 
your pleasure be that I only shall be a leeser .. I will hold 
me content with 40?. loss. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxui. 
xxvii, Then winners host, when leesers speake their fill. 

Lee'Ser 2 . In 4 laser, [f. Leese vf + -Eitk] 
A deliverer. 

<21300 E. E. Psalter cxliil. 2 Mi helper and leser mine. 
Leeshanee, dial, form of Licence. 

Leeshe, obs. form of Leash. 

Lee shore. [LeejAI] 

1 . A shore that the wind blows upon. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1395) 127 Themistodes . . knew 
the enemies must of necessitie fall vpon the lee shore for 
harborow. 1697 Dampibr Voy, (1729) I, 498 Never did poor 
Mariners on a Lee-shore more earnestly long for the dawning 
Light, 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 104 To keep clear of this 
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lee-shore. 1818 Jas. Mir.r. Brit, India II. v. v. 5 5 The ! 
English were so alarmingly close upon a lee shore, that one 
of the ships actually touched the ground. 

, attrib. 1871 Whittier Bisters 26 If in peril from swamp- 
ing sea Or lee shore rocks. 

. 2 . A shore that affords shelter from the wind. j 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xliii. (1663} 371 We 
weighed Anchor, and.. put ourselves under the lee-shore of j 
a Creek. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 96 To retire 
under the lee-shore, and ply our oars in a smooth water. 

Lee side. Also dial, lew side. [Lee jAI] 
That side of any object which is turned away from 
the wind. Opposed to weather-side. 

1377-87 Hdunshed Chron. III. 815/2 The Carrike was on 
the weather side, and the Regent on the lie side. '1609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon . i. (1623) Civ, They fly alow by the 
ground.. in the. .lee-sides of the hedges. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 
m. v. 340 The proa. .has., her two sides very different ; the 
side, intended to be always the lee-side, being flat. 1833 
Marhyat P. Simple xii, I waited under the bulwark on 
the lee side. 185s Maury Phys, Geog . Sea 96 The weather 
side of all such mountains as the Andes is the wet side, aiid 
the lee side the dry. 1894 Q. Rev. Apr. 418 The valleys 
that lie on the 1 lew ’ side of the prevailing winds. 
fig. 1812 Scott Fans. Lett. 11894) 1. viii. 240 You see 
I keep on the Ieeside of prudence. 

T Lee*SlHg,»£/..rA 1 Ohs. [CLeesetH + -INC 1 .] 
Losing, loss. Also occas. destruction, perdition. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 93 Of his leosinge I lauhwe. .Ac 
for _ his wynnynge I wepe. c 1380 Wvclik Whs. (1880) 369 
It is., mooste lykynge to he fende and lesynge of soulis. 
c 1400 Lanfranc' s Cirurg. 37, L suppose hat a wounde be 
compound wip holownes &' lesynge of fleisch & of skyn. 
c 1440 From/'. Parv. 298/2 Lesynge, or thyngys loste, . . 
peraicio. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 133/2 She . . conceyued 
the sonne of God and was delyueryd without leesyng of her 
viigynyte. 1323 Ln. Burners Froiss. I. xcviii. 119 They of 
Vannes were in moost ieopardy, and in peryll of lesyng. 
1383 Parsons Chr. Ex ere. 1. vi. 49 The offence of God, that 
is, the leesing of his friendship by that sin if we do it. 

t Lee-sing, vbl.sbf Obs. [f.LE:;sF-w. 2 + -iNG 1 .] 
a. Deliverance; redemption, b. Loosening. 

£■930 Lindisf. Gasp. Luke i. 68 Gesohte & dyde leving 
Ibices his. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 298/2 Lesynge, or losynge 
of a thyiige bowndyn, . .solatia. 
f Leesing, vbl. sb. 3 [? f. lees pi. of Lee sb . 2 + 
-ing t.j ? Impregnation with lees (of better wine). 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 116 5'ff swete wyne be 
seeke or pallid put in a Rompney for lesynge. 

Leesome (lf's».n), ill Obs. exc. Sc. Also 3 
lefsum, 1 sofsum, 6 lesum, S 1-isum. [Early 
ME. leofsum, f. leaf Like a. + -sum -scire.] Lov- 
able; pleasing; pleasant. 

c 1203 Trin. Coll. Horn. 1S1 Wowe berS wunsum | eih hit ne 
bie naht lefsum. a 1225 Juliana 17 Towart te Huiende godd 
ihi ieofsume leofmon. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. (,1858.1 I. 
195 He culd nocht find that he had far misgane. Sen lesum 
wes to haif nta wyffis nor ane, 1792 Burns ‘ In simmer 
•when the hay was mama ' v, The tender heart o’ leesome 
luve, The gowd and siller canna buy. i a- 1800 Thomas o 
Yonderdae x. in Child Ballads (1892) IV. 410 '1 Fair anil 
leesome blew the wind. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827! 62 Some gentle cushie-dows, That saw The leesome 
la’rick's wae. 

Ii b. Leesome lane ; a variation of Lee-lane. 
(Cf. Leeful b.) 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xi, There sat the Laird his 
leesome lane. 

'+ Lee 1 some, <z .2 Chiefly Sc. Obs. Forms: 4-5 
lefsum, Sc, 5-6 lesum, (6 lesume, 7 lesome), 6 
leifsum (?■), le(i)uesom, 6-7 laasum, leasom(e, 
leisoum, leisom(e, 7 leisum, S leesome. [ME. 
lefsum , f. lef Leave sb. + -sum -some.] Lawful, 
permissible, right. 

? 111400 Langtand's P. Pi. B. xi. 92 MS. B. [ rca A lefsum, for 
licitum of a : her- texts', MS. O has leueful]. 14.. JHenuv- 
son in Bannatyne Poems (1873) 6n Hir kirtill suld be 
of clene Constance, Lasic with lesum lufe. 13x3 Douglas 
/Ends iv. iii. 25 So that it lesum be Dido ramane In spousage 
bund. 1332 Lyndesay Monarche 6079 The Secretis quhilk 
he sawThay wer nocht leifsum [t leissum] for to schaw To 
ho man. 1360 Rci llano Crt. Venus 1. 776 To set ane Court 
in le ssurn time and place. 1560-78 Bk. Discip’. Ch. Scot. 
(1621) 75 Without this lawful! calling it was never leasome 
to any person to meddle with any function Ecclesiastical I. 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pits .'Ottie) Citron. Scot. (S. T. S.i 1. 13 Puir 
men lahouraris liauntand to thair lesum hussenes. a 1600 
Montgomerie Souk, Ixx. 2 Blind brutal Boy, that with thy 
bou abuses Leill leesome love by lechery and lust. 1681 
Act Secur. Peace KingJ. Scot, in Load. Gas. No. 164S/4 
His Majesty.. Declares, that in this Case, it shall be leisum 
to Heritors to put their Tennants off their Lands. 121758 
Ramsay Jenny Nettles iii, The leel and leesome gate o't. 
Hence Lea-somely adv., lawfully. 

133* A bp. Hamilton Catech. (18841 21 We may lesumlie 
desjre o' God our necessaiie sustentaiioun. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. 46 He may lesomelie distrenzie them, for the 
releiue and service audit to him for his lands. 

Xi8 .-sse, obs. form of Leach sb.\ Leash. 
Ls 38 t(e, Leester, obs. ff. Least, Lest, Leister. 
Leet (lft), sb . 1 Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 5-6 lets, 
6-7 laete, 5- leet. [ad. AF. Isle or AL. leta, of 
obscure origin ; perh, acl. OE. tip : see Lathe 1 
Prof. Skeat conjectures that it represents an OE. 
* hide connected with Intern Le r v . 1 (cf. Leet sb. 3 ), 
but no evidence of this has been found.] 

I. A special kind of court of record which the 
lords of certain manors were empowered by charter 
or prescription to hold annually or semi-annually; 
«= Court-lekt. 


1292 Year Bks. 20 Edw. I (Rolls) 297 E par la reson ke yl 
ad une lete en tel luy, a la quele presente fut ke Jon deynz 
la purceynte de sele lete fut resident. 1294 Al'br. Placit. 
22 Edw. /, Norf. rot. 2. 291^ (Du_ Cange) Et quia predicta 
transgressip . .. magis sonat injuria senescalli quam injuria 
eorum qni fuerunt praesentatores, nec praesentacio in Leta 
alicujus facta, est fundamentum judicii [etc.]. 1303 Year Bks. 
31 Edw. / (Rolls) 399 Par la resoun qe presente fut a lour 
lete de tiel lieu par deceyners qe [etc.]. C1440 Promp. 
Parv. n Amercyn in a corte or lete, amercio. i486 
Nottingham R ec. 111. 243 Expenses at ij. Letes at Snayntou. 
1323 Fitzherb. Surv. 36 b, Suite of court from thre wekes 
to thre wekes and to the two great letes. 1538 — _ Just. 
Peas 8ob, The lorde in his Lete, and the Shyriffe in his 
Tourne to enquere and to have for every defaute xx‘. 
a 1377 Sir T. Smith Comunv. Eng. (1633) 164 The Leet and 
Law day is all one [in a manor]. This Leet is ordinarily 
kept but twice in the year. 1583 Stub bks Anat. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 9 In euerie which shire or countie, be courts, lawe 
daies, and leets, as they call them, euery moneth. 1003 
Owen Pembrokeshire vi. (1891) 32 And in those sheeres 
there were no manours or Lordships neyther anye Courtes 
Baron or leeies kept or holden. 1643 Sir J. Spelman Case 
of Affairs 2 Every single man of twelve yeares of a-e ought 
by Law in some or other of His Majesties Leetes to swear 
Alleageance to His Majesiie. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s.v. Ritmney Marsh, Pnveleges of leet, lavvday, and tourn. 
1846 McCulloch Ace. Brit. Empire 118541 II- 153 Inferior 
courts of known jurisdiction, .such as a leet or a civil court 
within a borough. 1854 Toulm. Smith Parish (1857J 1Q 7 
Every Leet shall enquire of all offences against the Statute, 
1877 R. W. Dixon Hist.Ch. Eng. I. iii. 197 In their renewal 
of this system the Commons seem to make sheriffs in their 
leets answer for the provincial synod. 

f b. transf. Used in pi. as transl. of L. comitia. 
1600 Holland Livy 1. xliii. 31 In the grand-leetes and 
solemne elections of Magistrates. 

te. A commission or committee. Obs. rare—'. 

1 663 J. Buck in Peacoi k Sint. Cambridge 1 1841) App. B. 
59 There he certain privikdged Persons and Townsmen 
appointed for the Paving Leet. 

2 . The jurisdiction of a conrt-leet ; the district 
over which this jurisdiction extended, in some cases 
including only the manor, in other cases a wider 
area, often that of the hundred. 

1477 Fasten Lett. No. 807 III. 211, 1 trow it to the lord 
of the soyile and not to the lete; for the maner holdyth 
nothyng of hyr. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 30 $ 16 Whiche 
landis tenementes services and a lete with theappurtenaunces 
the seid John Vynter purchased. _ C1630 Kisiion Surv. 
Besom § 308 (1810) 316 All this circuit, now the leet of 
Womberley, was timbered with tall trees. 1671 F. Phillips 
Reg. Necess. 29 1 Where a Leet being a more large or greater 
Jurisdiction hath been granted to a man and his heirs. 1710 
Act 8 Anne in Loud. Gas. No. 4681/3 This Act s all not 
prejudice the Right of the City of London, or the Lords of 
any Leet. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 293 The courts 
of the tourn and leet were erected. 

J- b. transf A district generally. Obs. 

1363 Golding Ovid's Mct.ynw. 11593) 206 For fate for- 
Liddeth famine to abide within the leete where plentie is. 

3 . attrib., as leel -court, -day, -jury, -jury man ; 
Iset-ale, a drinking of ale at the time of the leet. 

1781 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. 129 state, *Leet-ale, 
in some parts of England, signifies the Dinner at a com t- 
leet of a manor for the jury and customary tenants. 1631 
W. G. C owe Is Inst. 96 To g,,e twice a year to the Sheriffs 
Courts, or *Leet Courts. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 517 Whole court or *leet-days. 1868 Browning 
Ring ff Bk. ix. 1167 So, all’s one lawsuit, all one long leet- 
day ! 1720 Strype Stows Surv. Loud. I. n. ii. 25 The 
*Leet Jury of the Manour of East Smithfield. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 398, 20 inquest or *leet jurymen. 

Deet (lit), sb . 2 Now chiefly Sc. Also 5, 7, 9 
lite, 6 liet, lyet, lytt, 7 lyte, leit. [app. an 
aphetic form of Elite sb . 2 (a. OF. eslite, eslete), 
election. (With the phrase to be in leet cf. OF. 
estre en eslite 1 to be at the choice or disposal ’ of a 
person.) Sense 2 may be a development of sense 
1 ; but cf. Lite sb. = Elite sbA, (bishop) elect.] 

1 . A list of persons designated as eligible for 
some office. Phrases, to be in leet, to be on the leets, 
to put. in leet, to put on the leet, etc. Short leet : 
a select list of a prescribed number of candidates, 
which is to be submitted to the elective body or 
the appointing authority. 

1441 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 7 Quhasaeuer that 
happynnis to be put furth at lites to be chosin alderman. 
a 1550 Ordinances in Boyle Hedon (1805) App. 66 The maior 
and crowner, with the other of his cownceli, shall nayme 
two men to be that daye in liet of the mayre, and iiij or men 
to be in liet as baylyflis. And when suche lyetts are 
writtyne, the said mayre or crowner shall fyrst tell to the 
towue clerke, and cawsse liyrn writte, whiche of them as is 
in lyet shaltie chosyne the mayre hv hyme, and so the 
baylyflis. 1612 Sc, Acts Jas. VI (1816) IV. 518/1 To pre- 
sent ane Lett to my Lord [of] aucht persones. 1614 Bp. 
Cowper Dikaiologie 180 You will not tinde any Bishop of 
Scotland whom the general Assemblie hath not first nomi- 
nated and giuen vp in lytes to that effect, c 1635 W. Scot 
A pot. Narr. (Wodrow Soc.) 15 The Assemblie put in leits 
the said Mr. Alexander and Mr. Robert Pont . . [and] or- 
dained edicts . . for the admission of one of them to the 
superintendentship. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 
152 That they would put on the leet five or six of the 
dtscreetest of the ministrie, that his Majestie may make 
choise of two of them to be ministers in his houss. 1639 in 
IJ ail lie's Lett. 1 Bannatyne Club) I.124 The Moderator for 
the tune offered to my Lord Commissioner a lite, whereupon 
voices might passe for the election of a new Moderator. 
*7 l8 IVodrawCorr. (1843) II. 375 Mr. Chambers, Mr. Clark, 
and Mr. Rodgers, were on the leet. 1822 Galt Provost vii. 
St The policy of gentlemen putting themselves on the leet 
to be members of Parliament. 1863 R center 21 Oct. 450/2 


The chair of Scots Law .. is vacant. The patrons are the 
Faculty of Advocates and the Curators, the former having 
the right of presenting to the latter a leet of two, from 
which the appointment must be made. 1884 Sin A. Grant 
University Edittb. II. 279 The Town Council.. placed him 
on a leet of persons eligible for the Principalship. 

2 . pi. The candidates forming a ‘ leet’. 

The only use which is known toys outside Scotland is 
with reference to the annual election of Wardens of the 
Trinity House, Hull. Four ‘lites’ are nominated, from 
whom the two wardens are chosen. 

1533 Bellendene tr. Livy lit. (1822) 298 The candidate 
and new litis |tr. L. candidate. 1552 in li ec. Convent. Roy. 
Burghs (18701 I. 3 Quhilk new counsale and auld counsale 
to convene on Fryday. . and cheis the litis to the offices. .. 

It is of. .auld vse, that the provest than present, the dene of 
gild, and tliesaurare ar litis to that sarntn office for the zeir 
to cum. 1583 in Maitland Rain- (1753) 232 To proceid to 
the cheising of the Lytts to the Magistrates and Officemen. 
t Xieet, sb . 2 Obs. [repr. OE. (7 vega) getiete = 
OHG.Mi; (deroivego) junction (of roads) OTeut. 
type *gal&tjo m , f. *ga- together + *Mt- : see Let w.i 
A form reieei given in the East Anglian glossaries is due 
to a wrong division of threer fleet, four-eieet, lepr. OE. 
*preora gelcete, 'fcower-gekhte. (See Skeat in Academy 
2 Mar. 1878.)] 

A meeting of the ways, a cross- way ; only in two-, 
three-, four -way leet. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gos/i. Matt. xxii. 9 GaS tvu witodlice to we?;a 
jteiaitum.] 1603 H Answer Popish Imposiurei^e, Our children, 
old women, and maides afraid to crosse a Churchyeard, or a 
three-way leet. 1608 Golding Epit. Frossard n. 95 Arritiing 
at a three-way leete, and consulting among themselues which 
way was to be taken. 16x8 Bolton Floras 1. ix. 11636) 24 
Situated in the middest, betweene Latium and Tuscanie, as 
it were in a two-way-leet. 1636 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate 
Lat. Uni. § 923. 289 There are four principal ones — the 
Heathenish, Jewish, Christian, Mahometan — of which 
scrupulous four-way-leet, to take an Historical short delinea- 
tion. 1674-91 Ray S. .y E. C. Words 105 A Three or four- 
way Leet,. .where three or four ways meet. 

Leet (Ifc), sbfi dial. [Of uncertain origin : by 
some referred to OE. ( fhliete ) hide, ON. hlpyti 
share, portion; the OE. word, however, is recorded 
only in the sense * casting of lots ’.] A stack of 
peat, etc. (see qnots.). 

1 744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hnsbandm. IV. x. 98 In Hertford- 
shire. the same Morning the Grass is mown, .we ted. .it. . 
the same day .. it may be .. raked into Windrows, and then 
put into Grass-cocks. The second [day] we shake it into 
square Leets • . then put it into Bastard-cocks. 1793 Statist. 
Acc. Scot. V. 101 Peats are estimated hy the leet, which is a 
solid body piled up like bricks, 24 feet long, and 12 ft. broad 
at bottom and 12 feet high. 1892 Biackw. Mag. Oct. 475 
Garage, carting and leading a leet or stack of peats. 

Leet (1ft'.), V. Sc. Also 7 l°it, 8 lytt. [f. 
Leet t/a-J trans. To place in a list of selected 
candidates ; to nominate. Hence Lee - ted///. a. ; 
Lee-ting vbl. sb. 

1383 in Maitland Edin. (1753! 231 Theiiefter the said 
Provest, Baili es, and Counsel!, sail nominate, and lytt three 
Persones. .of the saids fourten Crafts. 1612 ,5c. Acts Jas. VI 
(18161 IV. 518,1 To leit and present twa persounes with the 
auld thesaurar to the Thesaurie of the said cietie. Ibid., 
To haue the fre kitting and electioun of thair said prouest 
deane of gild baillies and_ thesaurar. 1637-30 Row Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) p. xxi, Thair wer six persones leitit to 
be sent to the King that he myght chuse ane of them for 
that kirk. Ibid. 290 S.tting doune as moderator without 
any leering or vovcing. 1647 in Baiilie's Lett. (Bannatyne 
Club) 111. 20 Mr. David Calderwood. .lies pressed soe a new 
way of leetiing the moderator for time to come, that [etc.]. 
a 1670 Si allung Troub. Chas. I (1702) I. 314 They referred 
their leeted [Uanna-yne Club ed. listed] men with eiking 
paring or changing to the next provincial assembly. 

Leet, obs. form of Let v. ; dial, var. Light. 
Xieethwake, obs. form of Leathwake. 

Leetle (lr*t'l), a jocular imitation of a hesitating 
or deliberately emphatic pronunciation of Little. 

*755 Johnson Grammar in Diet, cj, There is another form 
of diminution among the English, by lessening the sound 
itself, especially of vowels ; as there is a form of augmenting 
them [jffi] hy enlarging, or even lengthening it ;. .as. .Utile 
pronounced long, Ice-t/e. 1835 B. Hofland in L’Estrange 
Friendships Miss Milford (1882) I. xi. 280 A gentleman, 
somewhat a leetle too much dressed. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist ii, Just a leetle drop, with a little cold water, and 
a lump of sugar. 1894 G. W. Apiueton Co-respondent I. 45, 
1 am sure he went just a leetle wrong. 

t Lee'toi*. ( bs. rare~ l . [f. Leet sbj + -on.] 
A member of a leet ; one bound to appear at a leet. 

1714 Scroggr Courts- Leet (ed. 3) 4 Then call over the 
lectors, and mark every one that appears. 

Leeve, variant of Leve Obs. 

Leevetail, variant of Lteftail dial. 

Leeward (lfu§id, li??3id), a. (sb\ and adv. 
Forms: 6 leaward, Sc. leuart, 7 le(y)ward, 7- 
leeward. Also see Leewards, [f. Lee sb . 1 + 

-WARD.] 

A. ad/. 

+ 1 . Of a ship : That makes much leeway. Obs. 

, ott6tS Raleigh R. Navy 13 The high charging of ships 
it ts that, makes them extreame Leeward. 1691 T. H[alfJ 
Acc. New Invent. 127 What makes her Leeward or keep 
a good Wind. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), Lee- 
ward ship , a vessel that falls much to leeward of her course, 
when sailing close-luiuled, and consequently loses much 
ground. 

2 gen. Situated on the side turned away from 
the wind ; having a direction away from the wind. 
Opposed to W end ward. Const, of. Hence occas- 



LEEWABDLY. 


LEFT. 
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Sheltered. Leeward shore = Lee -shore. Leeward- 
Ude, - trade (see quots. 1721, 1735). Leeward-way 
= Lee-Way. 

1666 Dk. Albemarle in Quaritch Rough List Oct. 
{1900) 102 Being Leeward of them standing to ye eastward. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. iii. (1691) 53 The Windward Ship 
has a fairer Mark at a Leeward Ship, than vice versa. 1696 
PjiiLLti's, Leeward Tide, is when the Tide and Wind go 
both one way. 1705 Land. Gaz. No. 4113/a The Wind 
slackened upon a Leeward Tide. 1727 Arbuthnot Tables 
Anc. Coins, Navig. Ancients 230 Because of the great quan- 
tity of leeward way. 1735 Bailey, Leeward Trade , is when 
the Tide and Wind go both one Way. 1762 Falconer 
Skipwr. Introd. 38 Wanderers shipwreck’d on a leeward 
shore. 1804 Naval Chron. XI. 340 There was a small 
island leeward of the launch. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. 
xxv, For our storm-toss’d skiff we seek Short shelter in this 
leeward creek. _ 1833 Phillips Rivers Yorlcsh. v. 157 The 
annual fall of rain is not the same in amount, .on the wind- 
ward side as on the leeward side of a mountain. 1893 
Academy 25 Nov. 467/2 The dirty Ainus can be leeward 
of deer and not be scented by them. 

3. absol. or quasi- sb. - Lee y/.l 2,2 b. In phrases 
on, upon , to {the) leeward {of). 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Heise the myszen, and change it 
ouer to leuart. 1593 Maynarde Drake’s Toy. (Hakl. Soc.) 
22 We saw a shippe on the leaward of us. 16x2 Drayton 
Poly-olb. i. 422 They sun-burnt Africk keepe Upon the lee- 
ward still. 1695 Land. Gaz. No. 3135/3 It blowing a fresh 
Gale, Captain Dowglass . . was necessitated to Fight to 
Leeward. 1748 Anson’s Toy. nr. v. 341 The proa .. as she 
appears when viewed from the leeward. 1800 Weems 
Washington xiv. (1877) 20 9 Finding he was going fast to 
leeward. 1839 Jephson Brittany vi. 77 The priest .. ex- 
horted the lazar. .not to speak to any, or to answer unless to 
leeward of the person spoken to. X872 Baker Nile Tribnt. 
vili. 135 Forked sticks, driven into the ground to leeward of 
the fire. 

fig. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxii, His friend. .ought not.. to 
be suffered to drop to leeward in the conversation. 

33 . adv. Toward the lee (see Lee sbj 2), 

1783 Burns Death 4 Dr. Hornbook v, Tho’ leeward 
whyles, against my will, I took a bicker. 

Leewardly (lrwptdli, lififoiclli), a. ff. Lee- 
ward + -ly I.J Of a ship : Apt to fall to leeward. 
Opposed to Weatherly. 

1683 Hacke Collect, Voy. 1, {1699) 31 So leewardly a Ship, 
that she would not make her way better than N. by W. 
with this Sea. 1801 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1843) IV. 
274 She was such a leewardly ship.. that I should often be 
forced to anchor on a lee shore. 1863 Examiner 18 Mar. 
163 They are far too leewardly to work to windward. 
fig. 1890 Clark Russell My Shiprn. Louise II. xxiv. 
216 There’s the Whole Booty o’ Man — a bit leewardly ; I 
couldn’t fetch to windward of it myself. 

Leewardmost (lPwgidnwust), a. [f. Lee- 
ward +• -most.] Situated furthest to leeward. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2887/3 He was the Leewardmost 
Ship of the whole Fleet. 1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 
■21) i By the Time that it was high Water, under the Leeward- 
most of the little Islands. 1797 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) II. 341 The leewardmost and sternmost Ships in 
their Fleet. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Most xxvi. 86 We. .were 
glad to reach the leewardmost point of the island. 

t Lee’wardness. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being leeward, tendency to fall to 
leeward. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia m. iii. 50 Such was the leward- 
nesse of his Ship, .by stormy contrary winds was he forced 
so farre to Sea. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. 
(1704) 452/1 The others cannot beat it up, because of their 
Leewardness. 

+ Lee-wards. Ohs, £f. Leeward + advb. -es, 
-.s.] = Leeward A, 3. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea xv. (1577) 43 b, Whether 
the shippe goeth to leewardes, or maketh hir way good. 

Lee- -way, lee*way. [f. Lee rA 1 + Way.] 
The lateral drift of a ship to leeward of her course ; 
the amount of deviation thus produced. Also To 
make, fetch tip, make up lee-way. Angle of lee-way : 
the angle made by the direction of a ship’s keel, 
with that of its actual course. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. n, 145 To give allowance 
to your Course according to the Lee- way you have made. 
1743 Phil. Trans, XLII, 414 The same Theory is applied 
to the Motion of Ships, abstracting from the Lee-way, but 
having regard to the Velocity of the Ship. 176a Falconer 
S/ufiwr. 11. 576 The angle of lee-way, seven points, re- 
main’d. X77.X Smollett Humph, Cl. 8 Aug., To fear that 
the tide would fail before we should fetch up our lee-way. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast Gloss., When sailing close- 
hauled with all sail set, a vessel, should make no leeway. 
1883 Stevenson Treas. 1st. v. xxiii. Do as you pleased, she 
[the boat] always made more leeway than anything else. 
fig. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 2 Dec., Laboured to make [tread 
make up] lee-way, and finished nearly seven pages to eke 
on to the end of the missing sheets when returned, 1835 
W. Irving in Crayon Misc. (184c/ 196 He .. made great 
leeway toward a corn-crib, filled with golden ears of maize. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe .iv. 221 Both in time 
and space it is rapidly making up its leeway. 1884 Daily 
News 16 Feb. 5/1 We have a great deal of leeway to make 
up with the Australians. 

.Leeze, obs. pi. of Lee sb. 2 
Leeze me. Sc. Also 6 leis(s, 8 leez. [Short 
for lief is me dear is to me.] An expression of lively 
satisfaction ; ‘ pleased am I with ’. Const, for, on. 

25. . Wowing of Jok Sr Jynny 15 in Bannatyne Poems (1873) 
388, 1 schro the, lyar, full leis me yow. a 1368 Clerk Ibid. 
297 Fow leiss me that graceles gane. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. (1733) I. 25 Leez me on thy snawy pow, Lucky Nansy. 
1702 Burns Bessv ff Spinning Wheel i, Oh leeze me on my 
spinning-wheel, Oh leeze me on my rock and reel. , 1864 


Ramsay Reinin. Ser. n. 29 Leeze me abune them a’ .. for 
yon auld clearheaded man. 

Lef(e, obs. form of Leaf, Leave, Lief, Live v. 
Leffel, -ol, -ul, variant forms of Leeful a. Obs. 
Leffly, lefally, variant forms of Leefully Obs. 
Lefsilver, Obs . : see Lessii.ver. 

Lefeum, obs. form of Leesome. 

Left (left), a., adv., and sb. Forms: 2-4 Luff;, 
3 leoft, 3-5 liftfe, 4-5 lyft(e, 4-6 lefte, 4- left. 
[ME. left, lift-.— OE. left (Kentish), lyft, occurring 
only in the gloss c inanis, left ’ (Mone Q. & F. 1 . 
443), and in the comb, lyft-adl paralysis ; the pri- 
mary sense * weak, worthless ’ is represented also 
in East Fris. luf D11. dial, loof and the derived 
sense 'left’ (hand) in MDu., LG. luckier , lucht, 
luft, North Fris. left , leefter. 

Cf. further (though connexion is very doubtful) OE. lef 
weak, lef ung. paralysis, gelefed weak, old, OFris,, OS. Uf 
weak, OS .giledod lamed.] 

A. adj. 

1 . The distinctive epithet of the hand which, is 
normally the weaker of the two (for examples see 
Left hand), and of the other parts on the same 
side of the human body (occas. of their clothing, 
as in left boot, glove, sleeve ) ; hence also of what 
pertains to the corresponding side of any other body 
or object. Opposed to right, 

c 1205 Lay. 27693 [He] smat Leir j>ene eorlssere a ba lift side 
burh ut ]?a heorte. 13. . E. E. Atilt. P. B. 981 Hit watz lusty 
lothes wyf bat [looked] ouer her lyfte schulder. 1340 
Hamfole Pr. Consc. 818 pe lefte eghe of hym ban semes 
les And narower pan pe right eghe es. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. iv. 75 Let nat by lyft half, oure lord techeb, Ywite what 
bow delest with by ryht syde. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 530 
Thei baren serowis in her forehedis and in her lift arme. 
1359 W. Cunningham Cosmngr. l,lasse 27 Orions left foote. 
1667 Milton P.L.\ iii. 465 Who stooping op’nd my left 
side, and took From thence a Rib. 1709 Steele Taller 
No. 127 !• 1 With his Hat under his Left Arm. 1833 Regul. 
Instr. Cavalry 1. r3 Place the right heel against the hollow 
of the left foot. 1893 Punch CVIII. 49/1 The peculiar 
striping of his [a tiger’s] left shoulder. 

b. Leftside , f half (aha Left hand - ), used (with 
a preceding prep. )ior: The position or direction(re- 
lative to a person) to which the left hand points. 

a 1x73 Lamb. Horn. r4i per stod a richt halue and a luft 
alse an castel wal. c 1200 Trin. Colt. Hotn. fi] He setteff be 
synfulleon hishfthalf. 13 . . Gam. <J- Gr. Knt. 698 Alle be iles 
of Anglesayon lyft half lie haklez. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ir. 
7 ‘ Loke on be lufthond ’, quod heo. . I lokede on be luft half 
as be ladi me tauhte. rxioo MAUNDEV. (1839) iv. 31 On the 
lift syde of the hille Carmelyn is a towne. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 16 She shold sitte on tire lift side of the kyng. 

2 . f a. In various obsolete proverbial expressions, 
e. g. to see with the left eye, to work with the left 
hand, implying inefficiency in performance; to take 
a thing by the left ear (cf. quot. 01684). -pb. 
To go over the left shoulder : to be squandered, 
c. Over the left skoulder, now over the left simply, 
a slang phrase implying that the words to which 
it is appended express the reverse of what is 
really meant. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations nr. xliii, 114 pat beholden binges 
transitory wippe lifts eye ande h evenly binges wib pe rqt 
eye. 1630 B. Discolliminium 14 Some of our new Archi- 
tectors, have read some Authors about alterations of States 
with their left eyes,' which makes them work with their left 
hands, so sinisterly. a 1684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. ii. 1, (1693) 
223 Taking all tilings by the left Ear ; for (as Epictetus says) 
Every , thine hath two handles. 1703 Rec. Hartford County 
Court ( U.S .1 4 Sept, in Newcastle Daily Jrnl. 28 July 
1891, The said Waters, as he departed from the table, he 
said, ‘ God bless you over the left shoulder'. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa I. 2x8 With t’other, perhaps, you’ll have an 
account to keep, too ; But an account of what will go over 
the left shoulder ; only of what he squanders, what he 
borrows, and what he owes, and never will pay. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xlii, Each gentleman pointed with his 
right thumb over his left shoulder. This action, imperfectly 
described in words by the very feeble expression of ’over 
the left’, .its expression is one of light and playful sarcasm, 
1843 W. T. Moncrieff Scamps Lond. 1. i, I think she will 
come. Ned. Yes, over the left — lia, ha, ha! 1852 R, S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 137 ■ ' All over the left 1 , 
said Frosty..* He’s come gammonin’ down here that he’s 
a great man. .but it’s all my eye ’. 

3 . That has the relative position of the left hand 
with respect to the right. (Sometimes said with 
reference to the appearance to a spectator, and 
sometimes with reference to the direction in which 
the object is considered to face.) In predicative 
use with const. of\ in attributive use now chiefly 
replaced by Left-hand, exc. in certain special 
collocations, as left wing (of an army), left branch 
(of a stream). Left bank (of a river) : that to the 
left of a person looking down the stream. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839 "i xi. T28 Uppon the lyfte way, men 
goon fyrst un to Damas, by Flame Iordane. 1670 Eachard 
Coat, Clergy 47 He falls a fighting with his text, and makes 
a pitch'd battel of it, dividing it into the right-wing and 
left-wing. 1838 Thirlwall , Greece IV. xxxiii.; 319 They 
then proceeded along the left: bank of the Tigris. 1843 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 28 A prison . . the ruins of which 
long after, remained on the left bank of the Seine., 1882 
Cussans Her. led. 3) 45 That part of the shield which ap- 
pears on the left side is called the dexter. Mod. The greater 
part of the town is left of the railway. 



b. Left side, left wing (the latter by confusion 
with the military use), in politics, = Left sb. 2 c; 
For left centre see Centre sb. 15. ] 

1837 Carlyle Hr. Rev. I. vi. ii. 308 The . Left side [of the 
Assembly] is also called the d’Orleans side. 1898 Bodlky 
Prance II. 427 Significant also is the attitude of the 
Socialists, who now compose the Radical left wing. 

4 . Comb. : parasynthetic, chiefly in sense ‘ having 
the left limb more efficient than the right’; as 
left-eyed, -footed (hence left-footedness), -legged 
(hence left-leggedness) ; also left-sided, -wilted (see 
quots.). Also Left-handed. 

1622 Massinger Virg. Mart. iv. ii, I wud not giue 
vp the cloake of your seruice to meet the splay-foot 
estate of any *leftey’d knight aboue the Antipodes, be- 
cause they are vnlucky to meete. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 20 Jan. 
5/2 [In rifle-shooting] a left-eyed man can easily fire from his 
left shoulder. 1891 Sir D. Wilson Right Hand 169, 1 am 
myself ‘left-footed. Ibid., Right and ‘left-footedness pre- 
vailed about equally. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 68 Bernard., 
‘left-legg'd Jacob seems to emulate. 1829 Mahryat />'. 
Mildmay xvi, He was left-legged as well as left-handed. 
x8go W. K. Sibley in 19th Cent. May 773 (an.), ‘Left- 
leggedness. 1880 Bar well Aneurism. 84 The ‘left-sided 
destination of fibrinous concreta. x6x6 B. J onson Horace's 
Art of Poetry 389 O I ‘left-witted [A .P. 301 0 ego lavas), 
that purge every spring F or cholter ! 

B. adv. On or towards the left side, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21639 Ouer and vnder, right and left, 
In pis compas godd all has left. 1796-7 Instr. Reg. 
Cavalry (1813) 228 Squadrons — left wheel ! 1832 Prop. 
Regul. Instr. Cavalry 11. 35 Rear Divisions left incline. 
1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry I. 125 Draw back the body and 
‘ Left Parry '. 1884 Times 3 Mar. 5/3 ‘ Troops, left about', 
was sounded immediately. 1883 R. Bridges Eros 1$- Psyche, 
March 23 She. .Lookt left and right to rise and set of day. 
1886 Manck. Exam. 14 Jan. s/6 Mr. Gladstone was sup. 
ported right and left by Lord H. and Sir W. H. 

C. sb. 

f 1 . A mean, worthless person. Obs. 

1377 Langl, P. PL B. iv. 62 Conscience hym tolde, pat 
wronge was a wikked luft. 1 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1284 
His wyf, that cursyd lyfte, Brewed the chi.dys deth that 
nyght- 

ki. a. - Left hand. Often in advb. phrases 
referring to relative position or direction (cf. At 
x b), where it is now apprehended as merely absol. 
of the adj. 

a 1240 Sarnies Warde in Cott.Hom. 257 pe middel sti bituhhe 
rilit and luft. a 1300 Cursor M. 2463 Queder pou ches, on 
right or left, I sal ta me pat pou haues left. 1667 Milton Pj 
L. vi. 558 Vangard to Right and Left the Front unfould. 1669 
Sturmy Mariners Mag. v. 73 If.the Shot graze to the right 
or left. X697DKYDKN VEneidvz. 864 Jove, .thunder’d on the 
lift. 1842 Tf.nnvson Vision Sin 138 In her right a civic 
wreath, hi her left a human head. 1833 — Charge Light 
Brig, iii. Cannon to right of them, Cannon to left of 
them, .. Volley’d and thunder'd. 1839 Field Exerc. In- 
fantry 33 A squad will be_ formed to the front, left, or 
left about, on the same principle. X898 Daily News 24 Nov. 
7/3 Corbett kept trying to push his left in Sharkey's face. 1 

b. Mil. The left wing (of an army). Also in 
fil., the men whose place is on the left. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4334/4 Our Right was then at Lott- 
vignies, and our Left at Naast. 1780 A. Hamilton Whs. 
(1886) VIII. 14 We see the consequences. His left ran 
away, and left his right uncovered. 1796-7 Instr. ^ Reg. 
Cavalry (1813I 191 The left’s go about by three’s, 1832 
Prop. Regul. Instr. Cavalry 11. 33 Their Centres and Lefts 
move up. x88x Henty Cornet if Horse xvi. (1888) 165 He 
formed, .a heavy column of attack opposite the French left. 

c. In continental legislatures, the section of the 
members who occupy seats on the left side of the 
chamber (as viewed from the president’s chair), 
a situation which is by custom assigned to those 
holding relatively liberal or democratic opinions. 
Hence applied transf. to the more advanced or 
innovating section of a philosophical school, a 
religious sect, or the like. 

For the origin of the party significance of the term, see 
Centre sb. 13. 

XS37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. ii. 283 Still less is a Cott 
Gauche wanting : extieme Left. 1898 Bodlev France II. 
327 The combats between the Moderates and the Extreme 
Left. 

3. A glove, boot, etc. for the left band or foot. 

1864 F. Locker My Mistress's Boots vii, Cinderella’s lefts 
and rights To Geraldine’s were frights. 

Hence I»e-ftness, the condition of being on the 
left. 

1330 Palscr, 23S/1 Leftnesse, gavchett. 1887 W. James in 
Mind Jan. 14 Rightness and leftness, upness and dnwn- 
ness, are again pure sensations differing specifically from 
each other. 

Left (left), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Leave vi] 

1. In senses of the vb. Now rare exc. in left- 
luggage (office, etc.). 

c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. ux, vi, They balding prate. 
How my left life extinguish may Their deadly hate. 1627- 
77 Feltham Resolves 11. lviti. (1709) 432 How often does the 
lavish Gamester squander away a large left Patrimony. 
1724 Ramsay Wyfe of Aucktermnchty xii, The twa left 
gaislirigs gat a clank. 18x6 A. C. Hutchison Pract, Obs. 
Snrg. u826l 173 He uniformly every night made a hearty 
repast from the left provisions. x888 Ld. Herschell id 
Law Reports, H 0. Lords XIII. 53 Left-luggage offices for 
luggage brought to the station. 

2. With advs. or advb, phrase ; see Leave v . 1 14 . 

*783 Covvper Let ; to Newton 17 Nov., He came to thank 

me for some left-off clothes, 184* J. T. Hewlett Parish 
Clerk l. 23 The squire’s left-off chintz dressing-gown- 1832 
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R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 166 Our left-in- t 
the-lurch friends. 1801 Sala Dutch Did. xxi. 324 The 
subject of left-off garments has always been an interesting 
one to me. 1888 W. Morris in Mackail Life 11899} H* 211 
The town is the queerest left-behind sort of a place, 
b. absol. passing into sb. Chiefly colloq, 

1890 Standard 14 Apr. 2/6 Witness had given her some of 
his family’s left-offs. 

Lethal, obs. variant of Lef.ftail a. dial. 
Leftenaunt, obs. form of Lieutenant. 

Left hand. Forms: (See Left a. and Hand.) 

1. (See Left a. 1 .) 

<71205 Lay. 28047 leh igrap mi sweord .. mid mire leoft 
honde. a 1300 Cursor M. 28 9 68 pat pi left hand wijt noght 
for roos, pe almus pat pi right hand doos. 1340 Ayenb. 196 
Huanne j>ou dest elmesse ne wyte na^t pi left hand huet dep 
pi ritjt hand. 1337 Thevisa Hidden (Rolls) I. 229 [He] halt 
his bridel in his lift hand, c 1430 Mirour Salnacioun 3847 
Vndere myne heved softly mot he lay his left hande. 1480 
Caxtom C/mm, Eng. cexxx. (1482) 245 Charlys leyde . . his 
lift hond on the missale. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xxxviii. (1887) 169 Tovse the left hand, as well as the right. 
j6ii Bible Mad. vi. 3. 1727-41 .Chambers Cycl. s.v. 

Marriage, In Germany, they have a kind of marriage called 
morganatic, wherein a man of quality contracting with a 
woman of inferior rank, he gives her the left hand in lieu 
of the right. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. 
(Bohn) Ii. 29 The French say that the English women 
have two left hands. 1879 . Browning Halbert 4 Hob 42 
Right-hand with left-hand linked, — He faced his son sub- 
missive. 

2 . In phrases. On, to the left hand (of) : on the 
left side (of), in the direction of the left side ; also 
fig. To take the left hand (of) : to place one- 
self on the left side (of). t To give (a. person or 
thing) the left hand of f iendship: to deal unfriendly 
with. To marry with the left hand, to contract 
a morganatic marriage with; hence a wife of the 
left hand (see quot. 1727-41 in 1); \a daughter) 
by the left hand , one bom of such a marriage (in 
quot. used for .* illegitimate ’). 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 pe get . . an ure louerd ihesu 
cristes lift hond. a 1300 Cursor AT. 6323 On his left hand 
loked he. c 130a Ibid, 23042 (Edin.) pe wik in tuin on his lef 
hand, c 1430 tr. De Imitatione in. xl. no pou art impugned 
on peri3t honde & on peliftehonde. cx\%$Chxron Dialogues 
ix, 49 A le main senestre, on the lyfte honde. 1302 Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 111. iii. 145 Unto theym the 
whiche shall be on the lyfte hande. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 153TI 21 And neyther declyneth on the ryght hande, . . 
ne on y lefte hande. c 1333 R. Browne A new. Cartwright 
1 Some being enemies will giue it their ieft hande of friend- 
shippe. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 820 On the right 
and left hand of Dariene are found twenty Rivers, which 
yeelde Gold. 1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag. iv. 203 The 
Figures to the left hand signifie Leigues in this Journal, or 
Miles, c 1720 Mist's Weekly Jrnl. (1722) I. 252 When 
once a Man has been any Time on the left Hand of Gain, 
it must be [etc.], 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 237 

On the left-hand . .is the mountain of Rochemelon. 176a 
Goldsm. Cit. W. lxxii, He would take the left hand at 
feasts. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr, 75 Place of 
every Suit in your Hand the worst of it to the Left-hand. 
1788 Clara Reeve Exiles II. 196 She is only my wife of 
the left hand. 1818 J. W. Croker Jrnl. 7 Dec. inC. Papers 
(1884) I. iv. 122 The Prince certainly married Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert with the left hand. 1883 Ld. R, Gower My Rernin, 
II. xxx. 337 One of the Grand Monarque’s daughters by the 
left hand married a Due de Chevreuse. 

3. attrib. (usually hyphened left-hand) passing 
into adj., chiefly signifying ‘ placed or situated on 
the left side or ‘ taking the direction towards the 
left side’, occas. also * ill-omened ‘sinister’, 
‘underhand ’/‘inferior’. Also in special colloca- 
tions: left-hand blow, one delivered with the 
left hand ; left-hand man, + (a) a left-handed 
man ; [b) one who has his place at one’s left ; 
left-hand marriage *» marriage with the left 
hand (see 2) ; so left-hand wife, queen ; left-hand 
rope, rope laid up and twisted ‘ against the sun ’ ; 

+ left-hand tongue, a language written from right 
to left, as Hebrew or Arabic. 

C1440 Promp. Pare. 293/2 Left hande man [MSS. K 
and S a 1485) left handid man], rnancinns. c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 2771 Like to the lefthande thefe, 1386 W. 
Webbf. Eng. Poetrie (Arb.l 74 Oft did a left hand crow 
foretell these tbinges in her hull tree [tr. Virg, Eel. 
i. 18 sinistra , , corui.%\ *398 Rowlands in Farr S. P. 
Elte. (1845) II. 352 A little from that place Vpon the 
left-hand side, a 163a Sir J, Whitelocke Liber Fame- 
licus (Camden! 13 An obscure .. man .. but expert in all 
the leftbatid tongs, as hebrew [etc.]. 1633 Quarles 

Emit, iv, iv. 197 If left-hand Fortune give thee left-hand 
chances, Be wisely patient. 1650 Baxter Saints’ R. iii. 
vi. § 26 ^1651) 127 God .. hath given them the very cream 
and quintessence of his blessings, when the rest of the 
world are .. put off with common, and temporal, and 
left-hand-Mercies. 1664 Floddcn P. v. 46 Then next the 
Left-hand wing did wield Sir M. C. old. 1669 Stormy 
Mariner's Mag. iv. 202 Put down the Title of the Voyage, 
over the left-hand Page. 1683 Tryon Way to Health xix. 
(1697) 429 Most Men inclining to the left-hand way, are 
thereby precipitated into all Vncleanness. 1687 Dryden 
Hind ff P, 1, 353 Then by a left-hand marriage [he] weds 
the dame. 1711 S. Sew all Diary y Feb. (1879) II, 300 
His place at the Council Board., will hardly be filled up. 

J have lost a good Left-hand man. 17.. Burns Epitaph 
Holy Willie i, His saul has taen some other way, I fear 
the left-hand road, 1818 J. W. Choker Jrnl. 7 Dec. 
in C. Papers (1884) I. iv. 123 The lady. .affected. .scruples, 
which the left-hand marriage, .silenced. 1828 J. H. Moore 
Tract. Navig, (ed. 20) 173 Find,. the given latitude in the 


left-hand column, i860 Tyndall Glue, j, xvi. 117 For a long 
time we kept at the left-hand side of the glacier. 1871 R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus xii. 2 Left-hand practices o’er the merry 
wine-cup, 1872 Lever Ld. Ki/goObin lxvii. Regrets that 
beset us for not having taken the left-hand road in life 
instead of the right. 1894 Frances Elliot Rom. Gossip iv. 
127 The beautiful villa, .where lived his left-hand queen. 
Left-liaaided, a. (Stress variable.] [-jo> -.] 

1. Having the lett hand more serviceable than 
the right ; using the left hand by preference. 

<21483 [see Left hand 3]. 2-1330 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 62 
The yonge man after warde was named Sceuola, whiche is 
as muche to say in Englyssh as lefte handed, a 1627 Mid- 
dleton St Rowley Changeling 111. iii. 121 I’ll go up and 
play left-handed Orlando amongst the madmen. 1709 S teele 
T alter No. 59 r 5 They are all Left-handed, and have always 
been very expert at Single Rapier. 1892 Pall Mali G. 

4 July 6/1 Perhaps some physiologist can explain .. why a 
left-handed bowler is nearly always a right-handed bat. 

2 . fig- t®' Crippled, deieotive. Vbs. b. Awk- 
ward ; clumsy, inapt. (Cf. L. Levies, F. gauche.) 
f c. Characterized by undei hand dealings. Obs. 

a. 1620 Leather 10 How many. . Manuall Trades must be 
left-handed and go lame, if Leather, .bee taken from them. 
1636 J. Taylor (Water P.) Cat at. Tavernes (1877) 52 
Chertsey . . there is a decayed left-handed bridge over the 
river: I wish it mended. 

b. 1613 Bbaum. & Fu Captain iii. v. That thou mayst 
know him perfectly, hee’s one Of a left-handed making, a 
lanck thing. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) no A good 
artist is left-handed to no profession. 1806-7 J. Beresfged 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xviii. 197 A minor critic.. puz- 
zling himself to death with twenty left-handed conjectures 
about nothing. 1863 A. Blomfield Mem. Bp. Blomfield 
1. vii. 203 Disproving the assertion of Fuller, .that spiritual 
men are generally left-handed in secular affairs. 

C. 1694 Mottbux Rabelais v. v. 1x737} 19 Ill-natur’d 
Left-handed Godlings and Vejiwes. 1707 J, Stevens tr. 
Queveda's Com. Wks. < 1709) 328 ’Tis not safe trusting a Left 
Handed Man with Money. 

3. Ambiguous, doubtful, questionable, fin medi- 
cal language : Spurious. 

16 iz Sir G. Pauls Life A bp. IVhitgift 44 [They] are close 
hypocrites and walke in a left-handed policie. 1625 G i.l 
Sacr. Philos, 1. 39 For the avoyding of some left-handed 
opinions concerning Him. 1630 B. Discolliminium 17 They 
are dextrously pragmatick in all Left-handed worke. 1735-8 
Boi.ingbroke On Parties 2 There is need of that left-handed 
Wisdom. 1773 Adair A vier. hid. 432 Lest necessity should 
compel her. .to pay. .dear for her left-handed wisdom. 1804 
Med. 4 Phys. Jrnl, XII. 63 The spurious left-handed inflam- 
mation of erysipelas. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. xiii. (i860) 
307 Weare indebted to the world forlittleelse than left-handed 
favors. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. vii. § 18, I gave a left- 
handed blessing to Euphrasia. 1824-9 Landor l mag. Conv. 
Wks, 1846 II. 228 Thou hast some left-handed business in the 
neighbourhood, no doubt. 1881 Saintsbury Drydeni 6 To 
diminish the force of this very left-handed compliment. 1892 
NationGA Pi. Dec. 481/3 Dr. White, .had to pot up with 
a left-handed Scotch ordination to his bishopric. 1899 Law 
Jrnl. xx Nov. 577/2 If this exemption .. was designed as 
a concession to farmers, it is a curiously left-handed one. 

4. Ill-omened, inauspicious, sinister. Ofa deity: 
Unpropitious. (Cf. L. hvvus.) ? Obs. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. m. ii, That would not be put 
off with left-handed cries. 1650 T. B[ayley] Worcester's 
Apoph. Ep. Ded. 2 The iLeft-handed) stroaks of fortune, 
which have lately fallen so heavily upon your Illustrious 
Family. 1678 Dryden & Lee (Edipus 1. i. D.'s Wks. 1883 
VI. 151 And while Jove holds us out the bowl of joy. ,’tis 
dashed with gall By some left-handed god. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias vi. i. p 9 Was not that a left-handed dream for 
him, master secretary ? 

5. Of a marriage: Literally, one in which, the 
bridegroom gives the bride his left hand instead of 
his right (as was the custom at morganatic weddings 
in Germany) ; hence, morganatic. Said also of the 
parties so married, and of the issue of the marriage. 

Occasionally applied to fictitious or illegal marriages, or 
to unions formed without marriage, and to their offspring. 

0x642 Kii.ligrew Parson's Wed. 1. i, Do you not know he’s 
married according to the Rogue's Liturgy? a Left-handed 
Bridegroom. 1653-4 Whitelocke Jrnl. Ssaed. Emb. (1772) 
I. 280 He marryed the king of Denmarke’s daughter by 
a left-handed wife (as they are there called). 1760 Foote 
Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 235 A left-handed marriage, in the 
language of the newspapers. 1788 H. Walpole Rernin. i. 
19 The children of a left-handed alliance are not entitled to 
inherit. 1833 Southey CowpePs Life 4 Whs. I. 102 His 
mistress, whom he [Churchill] considered now as his left- 
handed wife, united to him by moral ties. 1839 Lett. fr. 
Madras xxv. (1843)274 The half-caste young left-handed 
ladies look down upon the poor little honestly-born Euro- 
peans, x86x Thackeray Four Georges i, [They] contracted 
left-handed marriages after the princely fashion of those 
days. 1883 Mauch. Exam. 21 Jan. 5/2 Caroline Bauer . . 
represents herself, .as having, .become the left-handed wife 
of the late King of Belgium. 

fig. 1865 Lowell Scotch the Snake Prose Wks, 1890 V. 
260 Shall we succeed better in trying a second left-handed 
marriage between democracy and another form of aristo- 
cracy? 

6 . In various uses. a. Of an implement : Adapted 
to the left hand or arm, or for use by a left-handed 
person, b. Placed on the left hand. c. Of a 
blow : Delivered with the left hand. 

a 1633 G. Daniel Idyll v. 42 Rather then want a Target, 
Perkins Tents Are Search’t vp, for Left-handed Implements. 
175a Hume Ess. fy Treat. (1817) II. 450 It is drawn only., 
from the left-handed^ vessel. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 
240 Hall met him with a left-handed facer. 1823 Knapp 
& Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 335/1 A left-handed gun, as the 
lock was at this side. 

7. In scientific and technical use : Characterized 
by a direction or rotation to the left; producing 


LEG. 

such a rotation in the plane of a polarized ray. 
(Cf. L.evo-.) 

1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sci. % Art I. 74 As the tool 
meets the wood, so it cuts a left-handed screw, *825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 143 If the stone revolves the 
other way . . the mill is termed a left-handed one. 1831 
Brewster Optics xxvi. 2x8 Hence, in reference to this 
quality, quartz may be divided into right-handed and left- 
handed quartz. 1831-6 Woodward Mallusca 46 Left- 
handed, or reversed var.eties of spiral shells have been met 
with, c 1863 J. Wyldf. in Orr's Cnc. Sci. I. 84/2 If. .these 
colours succeed each other in any body when the analyser 
is turned towards the left hand, then such is said to have 
a left-handed polarisation. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch y 
Clockm. 141 IA] left-handed movement. Ibid. 227 [A] 
Left Handed Fusee. 

Hence Lefthamdedly adv., I«eftlxa'ndedness. 
a 1631 Donne Poems (1633) 77 Although a squint left- 
handednesse Be ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand. 
1854 Scoffern in Orr's Cire. Sci., Chem. 82 The amount of 
right-handedness or left-handedness displayed by the solu- 
tion. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet. Break/ .4. viii. 11885) 203 
'The subject of what we may call moral left-handed'ess. 
xZ8z A theme um 30 Dec. 904/3 A representation of the 
Apollo Belvedere . . holding out . . left-handedly enough, a 
problematical scaring aegis. 

Leffc-ha’nder. [ f. Left hand 4- -er L] a. 
One who uses the left band instead of the right; 
spec, in Cricket, one who bats or bowls left-handed, 
b. In mediseval fencing, a dagger carried in the 
left hand to parry a stroke or thrust, c. A blow 
delivered with the left hand. 

a. 1881 Standard 28 June 3/2 The left-hander was im- 
mediately hit to leg for four. 1900 Daily News 12 June 8/4 
For two hours and forty minutes the young left-hander 
had withstood the M iddlesex bowling. 

b. 1869 Boutell Arms 4- Armour ix, 180 The weapon 
that in the r6th century was called a main gauche (a left- 
hander) was a dagger especially used in duels. 

C. x86x Macm. Mag, Feb. 273 He let fly a tremen- 
dous left-hander at the doctor. 1884 Graphic 13 Dec, 625/1 
He received a straight left-hander in the chest that sent 
him hack reeling. 

Left-handiness, nonce-wd. (f. * left-handy 
adj. (f. Left hand) 4 - -ness.J Awkward manner. 
Cf. F. gaiicherie. 

X749 Chesterf. Lett. cx. 11892) 1 . 249 An awkward address, 
ungraceful attitudes and actions, and a certain left-handi- 
ness (if I may use that word) loudly proclaim low education. 

Leftmost, a. Also lei'termost. [f. Left 
a. 4- -most.] Situated furthest to the left. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 443 The Grenadiers ..were 
making good use of that delicate bend in the formation of 
their leftmost company. 1873 Ibid. ( 1877) V. i. 269 The 
leftermost portion of them, under the direction of Serjeant 
O'Hara. 1894 O. O. Howard in Voice (N. V.) Sept., Mans- 
field . . pushed out toward Lee’s leftmost troops. 
tLe’ftSOmes, adv, Cbs. rare- 1 . In 4 lift- 
soms. [f. Left a. + some, with advb. -j.] In 
a leftward direction, leftwards. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. i, (1495) 345 Streyghte 
and lorthryghte menynge is ryghtsoms other liftsoms. 

Leftward (le’ftwgrd), adv. and a. [f. Left a. 

+ -WARD.] 

A. adv. 

1. On the left hand. Also to (the) leftward (of). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 21 2/1 Leftwarde, leuorsuvi. 1309 Bar- 
clay Shyp ofFolys (1570) 89. Many a thousande Fast runneth 
leftwarde, but fewe on the right hande. 1848 Clough Botkie 
ix. 42 Is it well that the soldier whose post is far to the left- 
ward Say, I will go to the right ? 1864 Ld. Df.rby Iliad xn. 
21 8 A sign from heav’n Appear’d, to leftward of the astonish’d 
crowd. 1895 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 643/2 We soon caught the 
sound of the sea leftward. 1898 G. W. Steevens Egypt in 
1898, xix. 220 Leftward and behind us is the desert. 

2. In the direction of the left hand. Also to- 
(the) leftward. 

*579 Digges Slratiot. 2 Reckning all the characters afore 
that point leftward. 1791 Cowper Iliad xn. 150 Leftward 
he drove furious. 1814 Cary Dante, Purg. xxx. 43 , 1 Turn’d 
me to leftward. 1829 Scott A nne of G. ix (end), We have 
yet, keeping leftward . .nearly amile to make, 1883 Century 
Mag. XXVII. 33 A trail strikes up the main hill to the 
leftward. 1885 Miss McConkey Hero ofCmufiens xiii. u& 
He [Burgoyne] extended his intrenchments leftward to the 
river-bank. 

B. adj. Situated on the left. Also occas. 
Directed towards the left. 

1813 Scott Trierm. ill. xxiii, Against the leftward foe he 
flung The ready banner. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 452 
’Twas the leftward corridor She glided down. 1886 W. R. 
Evans Rustic Walking Routes 20 In five-eighths of a mile, 
just beyond a le tward bend. 

Leftwards, adv. [f. as prec. with advb. -j.J 
= Leftward adv. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 433 Going thence leftwards to 
the Coldstream . . brigade. 1893 Horse <§• Hound 18 Nov. 
734 The pack made a sudden turn leftwards. 1899 Ubutt’r 
Syst. Med. VI. 389 If the aneurysm, .extends backwards., 
or to any considerable extent leftwards from the above 
position, it will [etc.]. 

Leffcwise (le’ftiwoiz), adv. rare— 1 , [f. Left 
a. 4- -wise.] Toward the left. 

*86o T. Martin Horace, Epode ix, Steering leftwise [L. 
sinistrorsum] o’er the sea. 

Leful, lefulle, variants of Leeful a. Obs. 
Lefve, variant of Leve v. Obs. 

Leg (leg), sb. Also 3-7 pi. legges, ( 4-7 leggis, 
leggys), 4-5 lege, 6-7 legge. [a. ON. legg-r leg, 
(in compounds) leg or arm, limb (Sw. lagg, Da. keg, 
calf of the leg) :— OTeut. type *lagjo-z. 



LEG-. 


LEG. 


Cf. Lombard lagi ‘coxa super genuculnm ’ (Ed. Both. 
384). By some scholars the word is referred to the West 
Aryan root *laq- of Gr. Aoumgeii/ to kick, L. lacertus arm.] 

I. The limb. 

1 . One of the organs of support and locomotion 
in an animal body ; esp. one of the two lower 
limbs of the human body ; in narrower sense, the 
part of the limb between the knee and foot. 

Abdominal or false leg, one of the fleshy legs which 
support the abdomen of some insects and which disappear 
in the perfect insect. Barbadoes leg-, see Barbadoes. 
See also Black-m;g{s. _ 

c 1275 Lay. 1876 Hi! soten hire legges [c 1203 sconken], 

13.. K. Alis. 1808 He drawith leg over othir. c 1340 
Cursor M. 7449 (Fairf.) Goly . . of body grete of leggis lange. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5473 Wormes As large as a mans lege. 

14. . Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2681 Smale leggysbe tokne of 
symple konnyng. 1530 Palsgr. 238 2 Legge fro the kne to 
the fote. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A . iv. ii. 102 All the water in 
the Ocean, Can neuer turne the Swans blacke legs to 
white. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 512 His Leggs entwining 
Each other .. down he fell, A monstrous Serpent. 1837 
Dickens PI kw. xix, ‘ What’s the matter witli the dogs’ 
legs?’ whispered Mr. Winkle. 1864 Tennyson Grand- 
mother iii, ‘ Here's a leg for a babe of a week ! ’ says 
doctor. 1896 N ewton Diifi Birds s. v. Stork, Its con- 
trasted plumage .. with its bright red bill and legs, makes 
it a conspicuous and beautiful object. 

Proverb, phrase (vulgar). 1662 Wilson Cheats n. iv. 
(1664) 26 All’s well, and as right as my Leg. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills IV. 141 This Lady is as right as my Leg. 

b. esp, with reference to the use of the legs in 
standing, walking, running, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxlvii. 10 He shal not han wil in the 
strengtheofhors; ne in the leg < is of a man shall be welplesid 
tohym. 1555 J. Proctor Wyai's llebell. 14 b, He. .ranne 
away no faster than his legges could carye hym. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. n. ii. 6 Vse your legs, take the start, run awaie. 
1638 Brome Antipodes 1. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 248 Mandevile 
went farre. Beyond all English legges that I can read of. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. vii, 1 thank Heaven my 
legs are very able to carry me. 1839 Sir C. Napier in 
Bruce Life iv. (18851 132 Gashes that would frighten 
a thousand of their companions into the vigorous use of 
their legs. 1867 Baker Nile Tribnt. xi. 287 He would 
rather trust to lus legs. 

transf and Jig. 1590 Pasqnits Apol. 1. Civb, Heper- 
ceiueth not.., that I haue his leg in a string still. 1597 J. 
Payne Royal Exch. 15 Buyenge and sellinge is one of the 
leggs wbervpon euery common welthe dothe stand. 1635 
Quarles Entbl, iv. iii. 193 The sprightly voice of si lie w- 
strengthning Pleasure Can lend my bedrid soule both legs 
and leisure. 1652 Colunges Caveat for Prof, xviii. (1653) 
77 Mr. Fisher, .saves himselfe upon the legs of his old 
distinction, as. 700 Dryden Ovid's Met. viu. Baucis % 
Philemon 148 They haste, and what their tardy Feet 
deny’d, The trusty Staff (their better Leg) supply’d, 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err , 561 One leg by truth supported, one 
by lies, They sidle to the goal. 

2 . Phrases, a. General references. All legs and 
wings, said of an overgrown awkward young person ; 
also Naut., of an overmasted vessel. On the leg, 
(of a dog) long in the leg, leggy. The boot is on the 
other leg (see Boot sb. 3 1 b). To pull (or draw Sc.) 
a person's leg, to impose upon, ‘ get at ’, befool him 
(colloq.). f To fight at the leg (see quot. 1785). 
To give a person a leg up, to help him to climb 
up or get over an obstacle, mount (a horse, etc.) ; 
hence fig., to help over a difficulty. To have a 
bone in one’s leg (see Bone sb. 9). To have one's 
leg over the harrows, to be out of control. To 
lift, lift tip (or heave np) the leg : said of a dog 
voiding urine. 

*591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 41 When did’st thou see 
me heaue vp my leg, and make water against a Gentle- 
womans farthingale. 1602 2 nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 
iv. ii. 1659 Nor any bold presumptuous curr shall dare To 
lifte his legge against his sacred dust. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T. s. v. Leg, To fight at the leg, to take unfair ad- 
vantages, it being held unfair by buck sword players to 
strike at the leg. 1816 Scott Old Mart, viii, ‘ She has 
her leg ower the harrows now ’, said Cuddie, * stop her wha 
can ’. 1837 Dickens Pick tv. xvi, The wall is very low, sir, 
and your servant will give you a leg up, 1837 Marryat 
Dog-fiend x, [He] came shambling, all legs and wings, up 
the hatchway. 1867 Anderson Rhymes 17 (E. D. D.) He 
preached, an’ at last drew the auld body’s leg, Sae the kirk 
got the gatherins o’ our Aunty Meg. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Legs and wings : see Overmasted. 1888 Church- 
ward Blackbirding 216 Then I shall be able to pull the leg 
of that chap Mike. He is always trying to do me. 1890 
W. E. Norris Misadventure iv, She was now devoting all 
her energies to giving them a leg up. *893 Kennel Gaz , 
Aug. 213/3 A little dog.. with, .good carriage of stern, but 
a trifle ‘on the leg’ and out of coat. Ibid, 2x5/2. 1899 

Pall Mall Mag. Apr 474 ‘ She wouldn’t marry you? ’ ‘ My 
dear fellow, the boot was on the other leg. I wouldn't 
marry her.’ 

b. With reference to walking or running. To 
change leg, (of a horse) to change step. To have 
the legs of, to travel faster than, to outrun. To put 
(or set) one's best leg foremost , to go at one’s best 
pace; to exert oneself to the utmost. To shake 
a leg, to dance. To shake a loose (or free) leg, to 
lead an irregular life, live freely. To stretch one's 
kgs-i + if) to increase one’s stride, walk fast (obs.) ; 
( 6 ) to exercise the legs by walking. To take to (or 
betake oneself to) one’s legs, to run, run away; so 
to take leg (lit. and fig.), give legs. 

.1530 Palsgr. 749/1, I take me to my legges, I flyea waye, 
je me mets enfuyte. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serin , Tim . 
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17/2 They, .set the better legge before. 1592 Shaks. Rom. I 
Sr Jul. 1. iv. 34 Come knocke and enter, and 110 sooner in, 
But euery man betake him to his legs. 1653 Walton 
Angler i. 1, I have stretch’d my legs up Tottenham Hil to 
overtake you. 1790 J. Fisher Poems 83 When ance her 
chastity took leg. 1834 Ainsworth Rookwoad in. i.\. ; 8' 

233 While luck lasts, the highwayman shakes a loose leg 1 
1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports ,y Adv, Scotl. xii. (1855) 116 
We have landed to. .‘ stretch our legs ’. 1856 Mayiikw Gt. 
World Loud. 87 Those who love to ‘ shake a free leg ’, and 
lead a roving life, as they term it. 1857 G. A. Lawrence 
Guy Liz’.ix, He [the horse] is in a white lather of foam, and 
changes his leg twice as he approaches. x86i Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. xli. The beggar had the legs of me. x88i 
Besant & Rice Ten Vrs.' Tenant v, It would be positively 
indecent for a man at a hundred to shake a leg as merrily 
as a man at thirty, 1882 Besant A ll Sorts <5- Cond. xviii, 

1 explain that the stage is ready for them, if they like to act ; 

. .or the dancing-room, should they wish to shake a leg. 1883 
Daily. News 15 May 7/2 The best way is to make a snatch 
and give legs for it, it’s better than loitering. 1886 Hobart 
Sk. Life 135, I knew we had the legs of her [a gunboat]. 

e. On one's legs : ( a ) in a standing attitude ; said 
esp. of a parliamentary or other public speaker ; so 
jocularly on one's hind legs ; (b) well enough to go 
about; ‘on one’s feet’; (c) fig. in a prosperous 
condition, established, esp. in to set (a peison) upon 
his legs-, also transf. of things. To fall on one's 
legs : to be lucky or successful. To get on one's 
hind legs : lit. of a horse, hence jocularly of a per- 
son, to go into a rage. To stand (or + come) upon 
one’s own legs : to be self-reliant. Plot a leg to 
stand on : no support whatever. 

1624 Sanderson Seriti. I. 251 A pound, that would.. put 
him into fresh trading, set him upon his legs, and make him 
a man for ever, a 1628 Preston Effectual Faith (1631 1 54 
Then a man cometh upon his own legs. 1666 Pepys Diary 
7 Jan., 1 do fear those two families, .are quite broken, and 
1 must now stand upon my own legs. 1697 Collier Immor, 
Stage (1730) Pref., Throwing in a Word or two; to. .keep 
the English upon its Legs. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
Qual. (1809) III, 117, I engage in a few weeks to set 
you once more upon your legs. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. 17 Apr., I .. might have been upon my legs by this 
time, had the weather permitted me to use my saddle- 
horse. 1792 A need. W. Pitt. (1797) I. xii. 249 Mr. Pitt, upon 
his legs, in the House of Commons, charged [etc,]. 1799 Med. 
Jrnl. I. 22 He was obliged to be on his legs the whole day. 
x8ox G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 321 We found Mr. Sheridan 
on his legs, moving the adjournment. x8i8 Coubett Pol. 
Reg. XXXIII. 9 A thing totally destitute of talent could 
never expect long to stand upon its own legs. 1841 Lytton 
Nt. q Mom. 11. iii. II. 121 A man who has plenty of brains 
generally falls on his legs. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 731/1 
That English credit is not good enough to set Egypt. .011 
her legs again. 1889 Mivart Truth 131 The latter hy- 
pothesis, .has not a leg to stand on. 1897 Daily News 
15 Oct. 7/4 Mr. S. was on his hind legs arguing with, .force. 
1897 W. E. Norris Marietta’s Marr. xxx, 217* Don’t get 
on your hind legs returned Betty composedly. 

d. One’s last legs, the end of one’s life; fig. the 
end of one’s resources ; said also of things ; chiefly 
on or upon one's last legs. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old La-wv. i, Eugenia. Myhusband 
goes upon his last hour now. 1st Courtier. On his last 
legs, I am sure. 1668 Dryden Evening's Love 11. i. Wks. 
1883 III. 287 He had brought me to my last legs. 1764 
Foote Mayor of G. 11. Wks. 1799 I. 184 You was pretty 
near your last legs. 1846 De Quincey Syst. Heavens Wks. 
(1854) III. 174 If the Earth were on her last legs. 1857 
A. Trollope Barchester T. i, The bishop was quite on his 
last legs ; but the ministry also were tottering. 

e. To dance {run, walk, etc.) a person off his 
legs: to cause (him) to dance, etc. to exhaustion. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 326 Purging Comfits and Ants 
Eggs, Had almost brought him off his legs. 1668 Pepys 
Diary 25 Nov., These people.. will run themselves off of 
their legs. 1736 Ainsworth Lot. Diet. 11 s. v. Hag, I am 
bagged off my legs. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. Re- 
former (1891) 159 Girls, who will dance him off his legs, 
unless he’s very fit indeed. 1894 Fenn In Alpine Valley I. 
205 Soon walk him off his legs. 

f. Put for ‘ the power of using the legs as in to 
feel ( Feel v . 6 6 ), find one's legs. To keep one's legs, 
to remain standing or walking. Sea-legs : see Sea. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, n. i. 14.7 We must haue you finde 
your Legges. Sirrha Beadle, whippe him till he leape ouer 
that same Stoole. 1706 [E. Ward] Wooden World Dis- 
sected (1708) 5 They, .walk firm, where all other Creatures 
tumble ; and seldom can keep their Legs long, when they 
get upon Terra firma. 1853 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xii. III. 
233 The fighting men.. were so much exhausted that they 
could scarcely keep their legs. 1858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
II. 345 Carried most of the way, not able to keep his legs. 

g. In high leg: in high spirits, exalted. 

1808 Syd. Smith Let. to Lady Holland 8 Get. Mem. 
(1855) II. 38 The Mufti in high leg about the Spaniards. 

3 . The leg cut from the carcass of an animal or 
bird for use as food. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe n. i. (1541) 16 h, Biefe is better 
digested than a chykens legge. 1399 H. Buttes Dyets diie 
Dinner A a, A breast or legge of Mutton, a 1623 Beaum, 
& Fl. Bonduca 11. xii, What say you to a leg of Beef now, 
sirha? 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 118 Then came up 
a leg of mutton. 1873 A, Woo n Havanfs Dead Cities 
Zuydtr Zee 75 The butcheress. .still had a leg of veal. 

b. Leg-of-mutton adj. phr., resembling a leg 
of mutton, esp. in shape. Leg-of-mutton sail, 
a kind of triangular sail (also called shoulder-of- 
mutton sail) ; so leg-of-mutton rig. Leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeve, one very full and loose on the arm but 
close-fitting at the wrist ; a gigot-sleeve. 


5840 P. Parley’s Ann. I. 218 Mrs. Button had dressed 
herself in leg-of-mutton sleeves [etc.]. 1883 Harper's Mag. 

Dec. 146/1 , 1 had rigged her with a leg-of-mutton sail. 1884 
GirPs Own Mag. 29 Mar. 410-1 The old-fashioned ‘ gicot 
or leg-of-mutton sleeve. 1883 F. Gordon Pyotshaw 26 lie 
brandished his leg-of-mutton fist. 1894 Outing (U. S.) May 
148/1 The leg-of-mutton rig.. is the simplest. 

4 . An obeisance made by drawing back one leg 
and bending the other ; a bow, scrape. Also in 
phrase to make (rarely cast away, scrape) a leg. 
Now arch, or jocular. 

1389 Tri. Love ,‘j- Fortune v. (Roxb. Clubl 141 Hang 
rascall, make a leg to me. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 
(Grosart) III. 146 Whither, haue you brought mee? To 
Newgate, good Master Doctour, with a loweleg they made 
answer. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 1523 I turned me to the 
Basha, and made a long legge, saying, Grand mercie 
Signior. 1602 2 nd^ Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 111. ii. 1212 
HiS hungry sire will scrape you twenty legges, For one 
good Christinas meale. 1606 Sir G.Goosecappe iv. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. III. 64 To shew my Courtship In the three quarter 
legge, and setled looke. 1609 Dekker Gvlls Horne-bk. 64 
A Jew never bends in the hams with casting away a leg. 
1629 P. Smart Holy Commun. Durham Cath. 14 To teach 
the Coristers going up to the Altar to make legs to God. 
a 1634 Sici.nEN Table-T. (Arb.) 85 ’Tis good to learn to 
dance, a man may learn his Leg, learn to go liandsomly. 
1723 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 97 The governor 
, . gave them the compliment of his hat and leg. 1839 
Longf. Hyperion 1. vii, He is one that cannot make a good 
leg. 1857 T KOi . lope Barchester T. xxiii, Each made a leg 
in the approved rural fashion. 

fig. 1858 Sat. Rev. 31 July 08 The India Bill came 
simpering on.. and made its little leg to an applauding 
public. 

5 . slang. Short for Blackleg 2. 

1815 Sporting Mag. XLV. 39 The Goose that laid the 
Golden Egg should.be a lesson to the legs on the turf. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xlii, He was a horse chaunter ; he’s a leg 
now. 1884 H. Smart From Post to Finish xxiii. 172 The 
world regards me as a compound of leg and money-lender. 

6. Cricket, a. Leg before wicket : ihe act of 
stopping with the leg, or other part of the person, 
a straight-pitched ball, which would otherwise 
have hit the "wicket (a fault in play for which the 
batsman may be given ‘out’). Also, simply, leg 
befot e. Abbre dated l.b w. 

1x774 Laws Cricket in Lilly-white Cricket Scores (1862) I. 
17 Or if a striker puts his leg before the wicket with a design 
to stop the hall, and actually prevent the ball from hitting 
his wicket by it [he is out].] [1795 : cf. l.h.vj. under L 1 the 
letter) 7.] 1830 ‘ Bat’ Cricket Alan. 47 The hitter is given 
out as.. ‘leg before wicket’. 1862 Lillywhite Cricket 
Scores I. 191 In this m itch [in 1795], 1 leg before wicket ’ is 
found scored for the first time. 1882 Daily Tel. 20 May, 
Blackburn was out leg before to Lillywhite. 

b. (Also the leg.) (d) That part of the ‘ on ’ 
side of the field which lies behind, or about in 
a line with, the batsman. Chiefly in (a hit) to 
{the) leg. (b) The side of the pitch on which the 
batsman stands. 

(on 1843 ‘ A Wykhamlst ’ Pract. Hints Cricket Frontisp., 
The ‘ long on ’ . . is for the most part done away with, ana 
placed either .. between the slip and cover-point, or to the 
‘ leg \ Ibid. 17 The hitting to the leg is by far the most 
effective. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. via, A beautifully 
pitched ball for the outer stump, which the, .unfeeling Jack 
.. hits right round to leg for five. 1866 Le Fanu Ail in 
Dark I. viii. 66 William, whose hit to leg was famous. 

at /rib. 1882 Daily Tel. 24 June, The South Australian 
got his first ball to the leg boundary. 

[b) 1843 ‘ A Wykhamist ’ Pract. Hints Cricket 17 As soon 
as ever the ball is pitched to the leg. 1831 Pycroft Cricket 
Field ix. i8x So a cricket ball, with lateral spin, will work 
from Leg to Off, or Off to Leg, according to the spin. 
*839 All Year Round No. 13. 306 The first ball they 
bowled me was slow, overpitched, and to leg. x888 Cricket 
(Badm Libr.) vii. 282 Farmer Miles .. bowled under-arm .. 
his balls curling in from the leg. 

c. Hence, the position of a fieldsman placed to 
stop balls hit ‘ to leg’ (see above) ; also, the fields- 
man so placed. Long, short, square leg, the fields- 
man, or his position, at a long or short distance 
from the wicket or about square with it. 

1816 in Box Eng. Game Cricket (1877) 34 Leg, the 
person who takes this place should stand a little back 
from the straight line of the popping crease. 1830 ‘Bat’ 
Cricket Alan. 44 Long Leg must be occupied by a good 
thrower. 1837 Chambers' Inform. II. 688/2 Leg should 
stand rather behind the striker, in a diagonal line, about 
twelve or sixteen yards from the wicket. 1877 Box Eng. 
Game Cricket Gloss., Short Leg, the fielder stationed 
within a few yards of the wicket behind the batsman. 
Square Leg, this fielder stands nearly square with the 
batsman. x88o Times 28 Sept. 1 1/5 The men were placed 
thus' : — Mr. Jarvis, -wicket-keeper ; . . Baunerman, leg [etc.]. 
1894 Ibid. 23 May 7/3 He was taken at short-leg. 

II, Something more or less resembling a leg, 
or performing its function as a support for a ‘body 

7 . A representation or figure of a leg; esp. in Her. 
c 1300 Sc, Poem Heraldry in Q. Eliz. Acad. 100 Thire be 

also raschit, as lege or heid. 1725 Coats New Did. Her,, 
Legs are born in Coat-Armour, either naked, or shod, or 
booted. X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3I VIII. 457/2 ‘Gules, 
three Legs armed proper, conjoined in the Fess-point’. 
. .This is the coat of arms of the Isle of Man. . . ‘ Or, three 
Legs couped above the knee Sable’; borne by the name 
. of llosy. 

•fb. Sc. Short for leg-dollar. Obs. 

1687 [see leg- dollar m 17]. 

8. A11 artificial leg. Also cork leg, wooden leg: 
see the adjs. 

*426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 23199, I made me a leg of tre. 




LEG. 

0 . (See quot.) 

17*7 Boyer Eug.-Fr. Diet. s.v. Leg, A Leg of Wood to 
put in a S locking, forme, four enformer les Mas. 

10 . That part of a garment which covers the leg. 

1580 Stanford Chnrchw. Acc. in Antiquary XVII. 171/2 

It. forapayre of boote Leggs to mende bawdrycks, vtij.-f. 
1861 Dickens Gt'. Expect, ii, To put my hunk of bread-and- 
butter down the leg of my trousers. 

11 . A bar, pole, or the tike used as a support or 
prop ; esp. in Shipbuilding and Mining. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 324 Carpenters whuch 
made the seid ledclers and legges of tymbre. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. 1. 73 One end of the Carriage is supported with 
two Legs, or a Fork of three Foot high. 1712 J. James 
tr. Le Blond! s Gardening 81 ’Tis set upon the Ground by- 
means of three Legs or Staves . . put into as many Sockets 
below the Ball. . . The lesser, sort . . require hut one Leg. 
1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal-mining, Leg. 1. S[cotland]._ A 
-wooden prop supporting one end of a bar. 2. Yorkshire], 

A stone which has to be wedged out from beneath a larger . 
one. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter’s Logiv. 68 The yacht is 
likely to fall over, and, breaking her leg under her, receive 
serious damage. 

b. One of the poles or masts of a sheers. 

1896 Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 634/2 The engine then 
brought the other waggon under the shear legs to have it 
unloaded. 1898 Daily News 30 June 4/5 A pair of steel 
legs eighty-seven feet in height, which had a lifting power 
of 75 tons. 

12 . One of the comparatively long and slender 
supports of a piece of furniture or the like. 

1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 177 The Legs and Cheeks are 
to be fastned with Braces to the Floor .. of the Room the 
Lathe stands in. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 19 Joint-stools were 
then created ; on three le^s Upborne they stood. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xliv, I was always used to a Four-poster 
afore I came here, and I find the legs of the table answer 
just as 'Well. Ibid, xlvii, Mr. Pickwick grated the legs of 
his chair against the ground. 1832 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 
175 Tables with their legs in the air. 

13 . A beam upon which tanners dress skins. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyci. s.v. Shammy, They [skins] are., 

laid on a wooden leg or horse. 

14 . One of the branches of a forked, jointed, or 
curved object. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exert., Printing xiii. p 4 The Legs of 
a Carpenter’s Joynt-Rule. 1726 tr. Gregory’s Astron. I. 
470 Imagine a Canal fill’d with a Fluid, and bent, .. the 
Fluid in the Leg of the Canal A C is in equiiibrio with the 
Fluid in the Leg PC. 1727-4% Cham bers Cyci., Compasses 
of three legs. %8o% Jefferson Writ. (y. d. Ford) VII. 482 
A rainbow, therefore, . . plunges one of it’s legs down to the 
river, 1828 J, H,. Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 18 The 
Sector. This instrument consists of two legs or rulers, re- 
presenting the radii of a circle. 1866 Croquet 10 A ball is 
Wired when it cannot effect the stroke desired on account 
of the leg of a hoop (wire) Intervening, 1893 Si.oane 
Elettr. Diet., Leg 0/ circuit, one lead or side of a complete 
metallic circuit. 

b. One of the sides of a triangle, viewed as 
standing upon a base (so Gr. a/cekos ) ; one of the 
two parts on each side of the vertex of a curve. 
Hyperbolic , parabolic leg (see quot. 1727-41). 

1639 Moxon Globes vt. i. (1674! %84 The Legs of a Right 
Aughd Spherical Triangle. 1702 Ralphson Math. Did., 
Isosceles Triangle is a Triangle that has two equal Legs. 
1727-4% Chambers Cyci. s.v. Curve, Lastly, the legs of 
curves . .'are either of the parabolic or hyperbolic kind : an 
hyperbolic leg, being that which approaches infinitely 
towards some asymptote; a parabolic, that which has no 
asymptote. 

c. Gold-mining. One of the two nearly vertical 
lateral prolongations of the saddle of a quartz-reef. 

1890 Melbourne Argus 16 June 6/t In payable saddle 
formations a slide intersects the reef above the saddle coming 
from the west, and turning east with a wall of the east leg, 
where the leg of reef is observed to go down deeper. 

15 . Naut. a. A name applied to various short 
ropes (see quot 1 794). Leg along (see quot. 1867). 

1627 Capt. SMtTH Seaman's Gram. v. 24 Legs are small 
ropes put thorow the bolt ropes of the maine and fore saile, 
neere to a foot in length, spliced each end into the other in 
the leech of the saile, hauiug a little eye whereumo the 
martnets are fastened by two hitches. 1711 W. Sutherland 
Shipbuild. Assist. 143 Cat-harping Legs. 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamanship I. 169 Legs, short ropes which branch out 
into two or move parts, as the bowline-legs or bridles, hunt- 
line-legs, crowfoot-legs, &c. i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII, 
U3_Tha two meet and fall to deck in one leg. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk . , Leg along, ropes laid on end, ready for 
manning. 

b. A run made on a single tack. Chiefly in 
long, short leg. J good leg, ‘a course sailed on a 
tack which is near the desired course ’ (Webster, 
1897); 

1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1892 H. Hutchinson 
Fairway Island 20 I’ll fetch down on a long leg, and catch 
the * Pengelley ’ on a single tack. 1893 Dally News 8 July 
8/6 Valkyrie . , preferred a series of short legs off Wemyss 
Bay to weather the Skeimorlie. 

HI. 10 . ait rib. and Comb . Simple attrih., as leg 
hath', objective and obj. gen., as leg-maker , -trip- 
ping ; locative, as leg tired, -weary adjs. (so leg- 
"Weariness ) ; also leg-like adj. 

r _859 C lari doe Cold Water-cure 5$ * Leg Balk. The 
thighs and legs. .ought to he put into a bath. 1897 19 th 
Cent, Aug. 207 Others unmistakably "leglike. 14 . . Norn, 
in Wr.-wuleker 686/29 Ilk tibiarius , "legmaker. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Irnfr . (1757) II. 149 If Tie .. change lus 
Feet, it denotes ne is *Leg-tired, 187% B. Taylor Faust 
(1875) II. in. an He overcame In *leg-tripping, %88o W. 
Day Racehorse xix. 183 Horses often pull up lame from 
"leg-weariness. 1735 Shebbeare Lydia (1769) J, 243 . The 
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exciseman began to be ’’’leg-weary. 1890 ‘ Role Boldrk- 
wood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 319 The slow, hopeless, leg- 
weary jog. 

17 . Special combinations : leg-bixd a dial, name 
for the Sedge Warbler ; lsg-bone, the shin-bone, 
tibia; leg-boot, a boot for a horse, covering the 
leg between the knee and hoof; leg-business 
slang, ballet-dancing ; leg-dollar (see quot. 1687) ; 
leg- foot, the foot of a post or the like ; leg-guard, 
a protection for the leg ; in Cricket , a covering for 
the knee, shin and ankle, worn by the batsmen and 
wicket-keeper as a protection against injury from 
the ball ; leg-ill, a disease of sheep, causing lame- 
ness; leg-iron; a shackle or fetter for the leg 
(whence leg-ironed adj.) ; leg-lock - prec. ; t leg 
money (See quot.) ; leg-muff, ‘ one of the fleecy 
or downy puffs or tufts about the feet of many 
humming-birds’ {Cent. Diet.)-, leg-pad Cricket 
*= leg-guard ; f leg payment (see quot. and cf. 
Leg-bail) ; leg piece, f (a) in pi., greaves; {6) 
Theatrical slang («F. pilce aux jam/ics), a play 
in which 1 leg-business’ is prominent; leg-rest, a 
contrivance for supporting the leg of an invalid 
when seated; leg-rope v. {Austral.), to catch an 
| animal by the leg with a noosed rope ; t leg-saw 
(meaning obscure); leg-shield, a shield to pro- 
tect the leg from being crushed against the bar- 
rier in justing ; leg-splint, a plate of armour to 
protect the leg; Dg-wood dial., large branches 
cut from trees (also a'trib.) ; leg-worm, the 
Guinea worm (q.v.) which attacks the legs. Also 
Leg-harness. 

1848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The sedge warbler, a ‘ “leg bird ’. 
1883 in Swainson Prm. Names Birds. 1613 C’uqoke 
I Body of Man 1003 The wbirle and the * Leg-hone are ioyned 
by ad articulation. 187% Mrs. Ann. Edwardes Ought, we to 
visit keri III. i. 11 She was. .In the 1 "Leg Business your 
Grace, 1670 Proclam, in Cochran- Patrick Coinage Scot. 
(1876) II. 158 These dollors commonly called "leg dollors, 
1687 A. Haig in J. Russell Haigs xi. (1881) 331 To Daick, 
..a rex-dollar and halfe a legg, which is £oa, . 06 . o. [Note, 

A rix-dollar was worth f 2 %8r. Scots, or 4s. xod. sterling; 
a leg-dollar £a 1 6a, or 4$. 8ff. sterling. The latter coin was 
so-called from having on it the impression of a man in 
armour with one leg, the oilier being covered by a sh eld 
containing a coat of arms.] Ibid. 332 A "legg-dollar for 
parchment and drink-mo. ey. 1893 Stevenson Calriona 
lii. 29 Old daft limmers sit at a *leg-foot [of a gibbet] 
and spae their fortunes. 1849 ‘ Bat ’ Cricket Man. Advt., 
Gauntlets, "Leg Guards [etc.J. 1807 Ess. Flight. Sac. III. 
431 (Leg ill.' %85r Dickens Gt. Expect, xvi, A convict’s 
"leg-iron which had been filed asunder. 1884 E. Yates 
Recoil. I. iii, 115 Convicts . . handcuffed and *Ieg-jroned. 
i860 [Mrs. W. P. Byrne] Undercurrents Overlooked II. 218 
Manacles and chains, whips and "leg-locks. 1812 Ex- 
aminer 7 Sept. 575/1 If not able to pay "leg money, or 
a Re for knocking off the Irons [at Newgate]. 1830 1 Bat ’ 
Cricket Man. 51 "Leg-pads. 1611 Cotgr., Payer en gam- 
bades, to make *leg-paiments, to runne away indebt. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad (1677) 15% His "leg-pieces he down to th' 
anckles ti’d, With silver buckles leg-pieces of brass, i860 
Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. III. 8 Tom advanced before him, 
carrying the "leg-rest, 1889 ‘Rolf Boldkkwood ’ Robbery 
under Arms (18901 7 We could milk, "leg-rope, and bail up 
for ourselves. 1663 St at. irel. (1765) II. 464 * Leg-saws the 
piece 6r. 8 d. i860 Hewitt Anc. Arm. III. 390 The "leg- 
shield of the saddle is found in woodcut No. 49. 1828-40 

Tytler_ Hist. Scot. (1864), II. 78 Breastplate, greaves, and 
"leg-splints. 1872 T. Hardy Greenw. T. I. iii. (18761 22 We 
shall have a rare "leg-wood fire directly. 1898 Oxford 
Citron, 2a Jan. 1 A large number of Faggots and Legwood. 
1699 Dampier Voy. II. n. 79 Two hairy Worms growing in 
the Authors Leg. Dangerous "Leg-worms in the West 
Indies. 1837 tr. K iichenmeislcrs Man. Parasites Hunt. 
Body I. 398 Amongst the Germans it is known as., the 
skin-worm, . . leg-worm, .. and Pharaoh's worm. 

b. in Cricket', lag bail, stump, that nearest 
the batsman ; leg ball, break, a ball which pitches 
on or breaks from the leg side; leg-bye (see Bye 
x ) ; leg hit, stroke, a hit to leg (hence leg-hitter, 
-hitting sbs.). 

1882 Daily Tel. 27 May, The new-comer . . immediately 
afterwards had his "leg-bail removed. 1830 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. iv. 29 He missed a "leg hall of Ned Smith's. 
1836 in ( Bat ’ Cricket Man. (18501 100 Pilch . . wrote down 
three with a "leg hit. 1843 ‘ A Wykhamist' Pract. Hints 
Cricket if He_wjl! soon become an effective "teg-hitter. 
Ibid., On "leg-hitting. 1833 C.C. Clarke Nyren's Cricketer's 
Guide (1888) 23 A ball .. pitched on the inside of the "leg 
stump. 

Leg (leg), v. ff. Leg sb.} 

1 . thin To leg it'. To use the legs, to walk fast 
or run ; also simply to leg (Sc. and dial.). 

160% Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 Divels 3_ Let vs legge 
it a little. 1790 D. Morison Poems 7 The wives leg barae 
an' trim their fires. 1837 Hauburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xxiv, 
He was a leggitt it off hot foot. 1899 R. Kipling Stalky 4 
Co. i 4 We're goin’ along the cliffs after butterflies . .We’re 
goin' to leg it, too. You’d better leave your book behind. 

f 2 . To leg it, to * make a leg To leg unto, 
to bow to {indirect passive in quot.). Ohs. rare . 

1628 Sir F. Hobart P.dm. II, cclii, [They] Are legg’d and 
crouch’d unto for feare they sting. 1633 Shirley Bird in 
a Cage v. i, He’l kisse his hand and leg it. 

S. trans. To propel or work (a boat) through a 
canal-tunnel by means of the legs (see quot. 1861) ; 
to navigate (a tunnel) in this way ; also to leg 
through. 
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1836 Sir O. Head Home Tour 144 Two hours is the time 
occupied in ‘legging’ a boat through. 1861 Smiles En- 
gineers I. 441 no.e, The men who 1 leg ' the boat . . lie on 
their backs . . and propel it along by means of their feet 
pressing against the top or sides of the tunnel. Ibid. II. 
421 After legging Harecastie Tunnel . .the men were usually 
completely exhausted. 1885 Harper's Mag. May 863/1 Tc> 

‘ leg through ’ this ’ere tunnel. 1891 V. C. Cotes 2 Girls 
on Barge 86 A little .. boy was lying on his back, legging 
the boat along. 

4 . To leg up (a yacht) ; to shore up or support 
with legs or props when in dry harbour. 

1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Logiv. 68 To lay ashore 
and leg-up a yacht. 

5 . To hit on the leg. (Cf. Wing v.) 

1832 Btaclav. Mag. LXXII. 303 Those [pebbles] aimed at 
his head and body he turned aside, and jumped over those 
that threatened to leg him. 

6. dial, and slang. To trip up (a person) by 
seizing his leg. 

1882 Sat. Rest. 22 Apr. 488/1 The policeman ordered them 
to move on. . . Presently they * legged the copper and he 
fell to the ground. 

Legable, a. rare [ad. mod.L. legahilis, 
f. L. legare to bequeath.] (See quot.) 

1721 Bailey, Legable, that is not intail’d as Hereditary, ' 
hut may be bequeathed by Legacy. 

Legacy (le-gasi .1, sb. Forms : 4 legasy, 4-7 
-cie, 6 -eye, -sey, {pi. legaees), 7 leagacie, 5-, 
legacy, [a. OF. legacie a legateship (see 1 b), 

= Sp. legada, ad. med.L. legatia (see - acy) the 
district of a legate, f. legdtus Legate 

I. Legateship, legation. 

+ 1 . The function or office of a delegate or de- 
puty. (Cf. Embassy i.) Ohs. 

13C2 Wycup 2 Cor, v. 20 Therfore we ben sett in legacie. 
[L. legatione fingimnr] . . for Crist. 1333 Edf.n Decades 
133 As I passed by in my legacie to. the Soldr.ne of Alcayr. 
1563-83 Foxe A. 4 M. II. 1178/1 Who .. conferred .. with 
Tho. Cromwell to associat him in that legacie. 

f b. spec. The function or office of a papal- 
legate ; a legateship. To send in. legacy : to send 
as legate. Legacy of the cross : see Legate shP 1. 

1387 Trevisa liigdcn (Rolls) VIII. 260 pis Baldewyn had 
be office of legacie of the cros [L. cruets legatione fungms]. 
1337 Throgmorton Let. to Cromwell in Froude 'Hist. 
Eng. (1858) III. 228, I suppose you have a great desire for 
a true knowledge of his mind and acts in this legacy,; 
a 1548 Hall C hr art. (1S09) 44^ Innocent Bishop of Rome 
had sent in legacye Adryan of Castella. a 1362 G. Caven- 
dish IVohey (1893) 174 A strawe, quoth my lord of Norfolk, 
for your legacye. 1377-87 PIolinshed Citron. III. 920/t, 
Two great, crosses of sillier, the one of his archbishoprike, 
the other of his legacie.- 1726 Fibres IVolsey ri„ 189 There 
were no fires in Smithfield during his [Wolsey’s] Legacy. 

f 2 . The message or business committed to a 
delegate or deputy. Ohs, 

1530 Bale Eng. Votaries n. 75 h. His legacye there per- 
fourmed, and all his bagges wele stuffed, he returned agayne 
to_ London. 1553 Eden Decades 75 Quicedus and Colmen- 
aris were brought before the king and declared theyr legacie 
in his presence. _ 1573 Satir. /‘items Reform, xlii. 602 God 
gave to }>ame giftis mair large Thair legacie for till dis-, 
charge. 1399 Minsheu Sp. Did., Legacia , a legacy, an' 
embassage, a message from a Prince, c 1611 Chatman Iliad 
vii. 349 He came, and told bis Legacie. 165441-. Martini's 
Canq. China 113 This Legacy camming to nothing, . . both 
parties prepare to take the Field. 

+ 3 . A body of persons sent on a mission, or as 
a deputation, to a sovereign, etc. ; also, the act of 
sending such a body. (Cf. Embassy 3.) Ohs. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (Jacobus Minot) 555 In bis 
sammyne tyme com legasy to vaspaciane reuerently. 1382 
N. T. (Rheims) Luke xiy. 32 Otherwise whiles he is yet 
farre of, sending a legacie, he asketh those things that 
belong to peace. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 125 OfTa by often 
legacies solicited Charles le Maigue the king of France, to 
he his friend. 

II. j‘ 4 . The action or an act of bequeathing 

= Bequest i. Also legacy parole, nuncupative 
bequest. Ohs. , 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vt, cciii. 213 Henry, than duke of 
Burgoyne .. bequethed his dukedorne vnto Kyng Robert; 
but the Burgonyons withstode that legacy. 1606 Holland 
Sueton. 86 Sundry parcels gave hee besides by legacie parole. 

5 . A sum of money, or a specified article, given 
to another by will ; == Bequest 2. f Formerly 
also in generalized sense, what one bequeaths. 

C1460 Henryson Test. Creseid 597 Quhen he had hard 
hir greit infirmite Bir legacy and lamentation. 1514 Pack 
Let. to IVolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. I. 176 To th in- 
tent they be not deprividde off suche legaees as my late lorde 
didde bequest unto them. 1577 H.I.tr. Ballinger's Decades 
it. v. 162 Thou art left wealthie enough by thy fathers legacie, 
if yt thou art godly, painful, heedfuland honest. 1590 Swin- 
burne Treat. Testaments 14 A Legacie. .is a gifte lefte by 
the deceased, to bee paide or performed by the Executor, or 
administrator. 1601 Shaks. W. C. hi. ii. 141 Bequeathing 
it as a rich Legacie Vnto their issue, a 1660 C. Matjnd 
in Wood's Life (0. H. _S.) I. 350 note, I have given Mr. 
Powell 5/1. for a legacie. 1770 Lunins Lett. xl. 204 You 
have paid . . his legacy, at the hazard of ruining the estate, 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 528 It has been stated that 
a purchaser is bound to see to the payment of legacies) 
1838 Ld. St, Leonards Handy Bk. Prop, Law xx. 155 The 
residue greatly exceeded in value the aggregate amouut of 
all the legacies. / 

b. transf and fig. ; esp. == anything handed 
down by an ancestor or predecessor. 

c 1586 C’tf.ss Pembroke Ps. lxxxix. x. His sonnes..’ 
Shall find like blisse for legacie bequeathed. 1697 Dryden 
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Mneid x. 1263 Forbear thy Threats, my Bus’ness is to | 
dye ; But first_ receive this parting Legacy, He said; And 
straight a whirling Dart he sent. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 166 ? 3 Books are the legacies that a great Genius 
leaves to mankind. 1815 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. <3 One of 
the many fatal legacies left to Spain try, the. French, was 
[etc.]. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxiv, Leaving great 

legacies of thought, Thy spirit should fail from off the globe. 
1863 W. G. Blaikie Better Days Working People v. (.1864) 
X17 l'he difficulty has left sundry legacies behind it. 

0. attrib. and Comb as legacy-duty, legacy- 
hunter, -monger, one who pays court to old and 
rich persons in hope of obtaining a legacy; so 
legacy-hunting. 

1810 W. Campbell (title) The Value of Annuities .. with 
the amount of the several Rates of "Legacy Duty, payable 
on the value of Annuities. 1894 Lely Stat. Pract. Utility 
1263 note. Foreign or colonial personalty is liable to legacy 
duty if [etc.].. 1693 T. Power in Dry dens Juvenal (1697) 
304 He exercises his Satyrical Vein upon the Hasredipetse, or 
"Legacy- Hunters. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. 286 
Her decline was rapid, and her latter days much tormented 
by legacy-hunters. 1794 Charlotte Smith Wand. Warwick 
105 To stoop to the pitiful expedient of "legacy-hunting. 
1647 Stapylton Juvenal 287 Which made Coranus, like a 
common captator or "legacy-monger, court his owne sonne. 

+ Le'gac;jr,z>. Ob's. Also 6legace, -asy. [f.prec.] 

1. tram. To send as a legate. 

1363 Foxe A. # M. 1373/2 You are legasyd by thautoritie 
of the Pope. 

2. a. To give or leave as a legacy, b. To be- 
queath a legacy to. 

: 1546 Wills $ Inv. N. C. 'Surtees 1833) 126 The reste of 
all my goodes not beinge legaced no r gyuen. 1394 Nashis 
Unfort. Trasu Wks. (Grosart) V. 183 Where yet liuing, hee 
might behold his flesh legacied amongst the foules of the 
aire. 1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. ix. vi. 392 Inheritances 
might be legacied to them. 1643 Sir T. Browne Pelf. 
Med. 11. § 3 My acquired parts must perish with my self, 
nor can be Legacied among my honoured Friends. 1798 
Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1833) II. xv. 206 Her inti- 
macy there had made him seriously determined on her being 
handsomely legacied hereafter. 1886 A. G. Murdoch Read- 
ings Ser. 1. (ed. 2) 29 The ten pounds legacied to . . Kate 
Dalrymple. 

Legal (If gal), a. [ad. L. legdlis (peril, through 
F. legal, recorded from 14 th 0 .), f. leg-, lex law. 
The popular OF. representative of the L. adj. was 
leial, loial : see Leal, Loyal.] 

1. Of or pertaining to law ; falling within the 
province of law. 

1329 More Dyaloge I. Wks. 161/2 Albeit the matter of the 
precepte is morall and the daie legall, so that it maie be 
chaunged, yet wil . . no man thinke [etc.]. 1663 Boyle 

Occas. Reji. Introd, Pref. (1848) 29 To make use of a Legal 
Artifice to hinder, .the Publication. 1671 Milton Samson 
313 [God] hath full right to exempt Whomso it pleases him 
.. From National obstriction, without taint Of sin, or legal 
debt. 1728 Veneer Sincere Penitent Pref. 7 Sharp rebukes 
and legal severities. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. i. 18 The 
rudiments of legil knowledge. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
VI. 238 A system of legal construction had been established 
in former cases. 1838 Thirlwall Greets IV. 135 One Mene- 
cles having raised some legal objection to the decree. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 241 Debarred from the aid 
of the legal advisers of the state. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iv, I. 452 His legal knowledge, .was merely such as 
he had picked up. 1861 Graham Eng. Word Bk. Iiurod. 8 
Words of Latin origin relating to legal and military affairs. 
1898 Eclectic Mag. LXV 1 I. 603 Protected, .by skillful legal 
advice. 

“11 b. Legal man: —■ Law Latin legal is homo, a man 
who has full legal rights, being neither outlawed, 
excommunicated, nor in any way disqualified from 
appearing in courts of law. So legal person. 

1660 R. Coke Power <5- Sitbj. 183 Let the Minister of the 
Bishop and his Clerks come thither ... with legal men of 
that province. 1689 S. Johnson Rem. Sherlock's Bk. 40 
The next thing requisite to a Person being Commissionated 
is that he be a Legal Person. 

c. belonging to or characteristic of the profes- 
sion of the law. 

1819 Byron Juan 1, clxiv, As he [the attorney] revolv’d 
the case, The door was fasten’d in his legal face. 1837 
Dickens Pick7t1.lv, As all this here property is awerygre.it 
temptation to a legal genTm’n. Mod. Whether he is a 
lawyer or not, he seems to have a legal mind. 

d. nonce-uses. Observant of law; devoted to law. 

1872 Bagkhot Physics i$- Pol. {1876) 2x8 Each generation 

must be born better tamed, more calm, more capable of 
Civilisation— in a word, more legal than the one before it 
1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. Eng. (1896) II. xiv. in Edward 
was by instinct a lawgiver, and he lived in a legal age. 

2. Such as is required or appointed by law; 
founded upon law; deriving authority from law. 
Legal charity : relief dispensed under the Poor Laws. 

1610 Healey St. A ng. Cl lie of God xxi, viii. (1620] 793 
What more legall and fixed order doth any part of nature 
keepe? 1631 Baxter Inf. Bapl, 14 It [a marriage] is not 
compleat till the legall conjunction or solemnizing, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 202 Assume the legal .Right to dis- 
engage From all it had contracted under Age. 168, in 
Somers Tracts I. 273 It is not enough to say that it is a 
legal House without them; for a House of Commons of 
forty Persons is a legal House. 1731 Johnson. Rambler 
No. 153 r ix Preparing to lake a legal possession of his 
fortune. 1771 Junius Lett. xliv, 239 There is no .. legal 
power without a legal course to carry it into effect. 1834 
Ht. Martineau Moral 11. 67 There are many who believe 
that an immediate abolition of our legal charity would cause 
less misery than its long continuance. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India I. 447 All disputes were referable to legal 
tribunals. 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 207 A bill of lading 
entitles the legal holder of it to certain, .packages of goods. 


b. Legal tender : coin or other money, which a 
creditor is bound by law to accept, when tendered 
in payment of a debt. Also attrib. 

1740 W- Douglass Disc. Curr. Brit. Plant. Amer. 6 The 
Court of France were obliged to ordain, that there should be 
no other legal Tender but Sil ver-Coin. 1816 A ct 56 Geo. Ill , 
c. 68 § 12 Whereas it is expedient that the Silver Coin of 
the Realm should be a legal Tender by Tale, . . to any 
Amount not exceeding the Sum of Forty Shillings. 1833 
Act 3 <$• 4 Will. IP, c. 98 § 6 A Tender of a Note or Notes 
of the .. Bank of England .. shall be a legal Tender, to 
the Amount expressed in such Note or Notes. 1865 H. 
Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. II. 49 The Virginia conven- 
tion had made the continental bills a legal tender. 1870 
Act 33 Viet. c. 10 § 4 A tender of payment of money. .shall 
be a legal tender — In the case of gold coins for the payment 
of any amount : In the case of silver coins for a payment 
of an amount not exceeding forty shillings. .. In the case of 
bronze coins for a payment of an amount not exceeding one 
shilling. 1870 N. Amer. Rev. Jan. 8 The objectionable 
features of legal-tender laws. 

c. That is such in the eye of the law. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxvi, Miss Brass, .had passed 
her life in a kind of legal childhood. 

d. Such as is recognized by ‘law’ as distin- 
guished from ‘ equity ’. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 386 Having treated of legal 
and customary estates, we now come to discuss the nature 
and properties of what are called equitable estates. 1827 
Jarman PoivcU's Devises II. 153 A general devise of real 
estate, .passed the legal estate in lands of which the devisor 
was' mortgagee in fee. 1873 Diguy Real Prop. vii. § 4. 293 
The legal estate is vested in the trustee, in trust for the 
cestui que trust, who has the equitable estate. 

3. Permitted, or not forbidden, by law; lawful. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 11 It is as legal . . for the 

king to pardon, as for the party to accuse. 1671 L, Addison 
W. Barbary 35 His fourth was a Virgin Daughter of.., 
which made up. the legal number of four, so many being 
allowed by their Prophet. i6gi Locke Lower. Interest 
(1692) 9 The Lender . . will rather lend it to the Banker at 
the legal Interest, than [etc.]. 1817 W. Sei.wyN Law Niki 

Prigs (ed. 4) II. 970 If it were a legal capture, they were 
entitled [to a return of premium]. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. Imiia III. 260 The periods fixed for the regular gaol- 
deliveries had been protracted beyond the legal limits. 1849 
Ruskin Sen. Lamps iv, § 14. 106 Those false forms of de- 
coration which are most dangerous in our modern architec- 
ture as being legal and accepted. 

4. Theol. a. Of or pertaining to the Mosaic law; 
existing under or founded upon that law. b. Of, 
pertaining to, concerned with, or based upon the 
law of works, i.e. salvation by works, as opposed 
to salvation by faith. + Of persons : Upholding 
the law of works. 

'la 1300 Chester Pi. viii. 290 Rites Ceremoniall of the old 
Testament, with legall obseruacon shall vtterly cease. 1640 
J, Dyke Worthy Commnn. 195 Paul . . for legall rigliteous- 
nesse, a man before men unblameable. 111632 J. Smith 
Set. Disc. vii. 349 Under the gospel there are many that do 
judaize, are of as legal and servile spirits as the Jews. 1639 
Pearson Creed (1839) 184 Neither could he be opposed to 
the legal priest, as not dying himself, but giving another. 
1666 Bunvan Grace Ah. r 45 These [Ranters] would .. con- 
demn me as legal and dark. 1756 Law Lett, Import, Subj. 
154 What folly to tell you, that you are onlyin a legal stale, 
unless he could prove to you that [etc.]. 1786 A. Gib Sacr. 

Contempt. 1. 111. ii. 124 A legal bias toward a doing for life, 
in opposition to a believing on Christ for life. 1884 Faiu- 
bairn Catholicism (1899)26 Christ without any of the notes 
distinctive of sacerdotal and legal piety. 

5. quasi- sb. Something connected with law; a 
legal formality ; a legal notice. Also in Sc, Law, 
short for legal reversion : see Reversion. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 5 Our lorde wolde not 
that we sholde take the drosse of the lawe of Moyses, 
rieyther the cerymonyes, nor legalles and customes. 1822 
Scott Fort. Nigel x, If it [the money] is not raised, there 
will be an expiry of the legal, as our lawyers call it. 1896 
Daily News 30 Dec. 10/2 A Gentleman who has influence 
with advertisers and is successful in obtaining Prospectuses, 
Legals, and Auctions. 

Legalism (lrgaliz’m). [f. Legal + -ism.] 

1. Theol. Applied reproachfully to the principles 
of those who are accused of adhering to the Law 
as opposed to the Gospel; the doctrine of jttsli- 
fieation by works, or teaching which savours of 
that doctrine. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 748 The theory of Dissenters 
is national legalism; the theory of Churchmen is national 
gospel. 1856 R. S. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. x. i, The 
frigid legalism of the creed of Islam. x86x Trench 7 Ck. 
Asia 83 The first great battle which the Church had to 
fight was with Jewish legalism. 1876 Maan. Mag. XXXIV. 
533 A new system of Christian legalism arose which reigned 
for centuries. 1901 Expositor Jan. 12 It is by its relation 
to legalism that Paul lias to define Christianity. 

2. A disposition to exalt the importance of law 
or formulated rule in any department of action. 

1878 R. H, Hutton Scott i. 3 That disposition towards. . 
legalism of mind. 1883 Dicey Led. Stud. Law Const, 160 
Federalism, lastly means legalism ,, the prevalence of a 
spirit of legality among.the people. 1898 Atlantic Monthly 
LXXXII. 444/2 Englishmen and Americans . . are pro- 
foundly influenced by the spirit of legalism. 

Legalist (Legalist), [f. Legal + -ist,] 

1. Theol. An adherent or advocate of legalism ; 
one who believes in or inclines to the doctrine of 
justification by works. 

1646 E. F[isher] Mod. Divinity Title-p., Wherein every 
one may cleerly see how far he .. deserveth the name of 
; Legalist. 1631 Baxter Saints' R. 1. i. § 6 (ed. 2) 8 To 
make Salvation the end of Duty, is to be a Legalist. 1678 


R. Barclay A pol. Quakers viii, § 8. 232 There were no dif- 
ference., betwixt those who are under the Gospel, and meet 
Legalists. 1826 J. Jay Chr. Contemplated id. 78 They 
were not Antinomians : they were not Legalists, i860 
Trench Serin. Westm. Abb. xxxii. 370 He is not afraid of 
being called a legalist, a preacher of good works, instead 
of a preacher of faith. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . 73 Be- 
coming a Jew to the Jews, a legalist to legalists. 

2- A stickler for legality. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 1 They are so far from being 
disorderly that they are the most prudish of legalists. 

3. a. One versed in the law ; one who views 
things from a legal standpoint. 

1829 Southey All far Love ix. xxii, A sorry legalist were 
he \V ho could not in thy boasted plea Detect its fatal flaw. 
1838 D. J errold Men Charac., J. Runnymede ii. Wks. 1864 
III. 174 John, however, could not silently assent to the 
position of the legalist. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
III. clxvi. 1S7 No legalist dares maintain that [etc.]. 1897 

Fairbairn Catholicism (1899) 473 The whole attitude was 
. . that of the legalist rather than the moralist. 

b. An officer of the law ; a bailiff, jocular. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 867 The prostrate legalist 
.. lay motionless. 

Hence Le'-g’ali'stic a., of or pertaining to a legal- 
ist ; characterized by legalism. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Know l . III. 1770 Legalistic 
Jewish Christians. 1894 Thinker V. 439 Malachi was com- 
pelled to raise his voice against the exireme legalistic stand- 
point. 

Legality (ligm-liti). Also 5 lrgalite, 6 lega- 
Xites. [ad. (directly or through) F. legality, med. 
L. legdlis , f. L. legdlis Legal.] 

1. Attachment to or observance of law or rule. 

c 1460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 1126 Poems 94 A[nd] for 
trouthe a[nd] noble legalite [L. et propter veritdtem et 
legalitatem\. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Legality , the keep- 
ing the Law. 1849 Ruskin Sett. Lamps iii. § 3. 65 Much 
contest between two schools, one affecting originality, and 
the other legality. 1839 Mill Liberty ii. (1865) 29/1 It 
made an idol of asceticism, which has been gradually com- 
promised away into one of legality. 

b. Theol. Insistence on the letter of the law; 
reliance on works for salvation, rather than on free 
grace. Also personified. 

1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 29 He to whom thou wast sent 
for ease, being by name Legality. 1771 Fletcher. Checks 
Wks. 1795 II. 200, I have heard them cry out against the 
Legality of their wicked hearts. 

C. The spirit or way of thinking characteristic 
of the legal profession ; pi. points of maimer or 
speech indicative of this. 

1880 W. Cory Mod. Eng. Hist. 1. 225 Legality delights in 
the ingenious contrivance of delays. 1893 D. C. Murray 
Time's Revenges III. xlvii. 268 Their militarisms and 
legalities made the more .. sentimental-minded folk alto- 
gether ill at ease. 

2. The ; quality of being legal or in conformity 
with the law; lawfulness, in early use, Legiti- 
macy. 

1333-4 ri ct 23 Hen. VIII, c. 22 § 1 The right legalitee of 
the succession. 1637 C. Dow Innov. Charged upon Ch. p 
State Pref., The legality of the bishops exercising. their 
jurisdictions. 1642 Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St, m. xiii. 183 
In these, as in all doubtful recreations, he well assured 
first of the legality of them. . a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. 
(1680) 340 By signifying their approbation, .concerning, .the 
legality of their Ordination. 1792 Sir W. H. Ashurst in 
'Perm Rep. IV. 395 The expences of litigating the legality 
of the fine. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 111 . 339 The legality 
of their conduct liad been virtually recognised by tbe 
Eleans. 1863 K. Cox Instit. 1. ix, 213 To try the legality 
of the proceedings .. against him. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Coni 7. (1S76) IV. xvii, 54 It was the master-piece of William's 
policy of outward legality. 

3. pi. Obligations imposed by law. 

1853 Cornwall 243 Mines not so conducted are established 
under the provision of the joint-stock act, and shareholders 
in them become liable to its legalities. 

4. slang. The name of a gambling game. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 30 May 2/2 Betting on the tape is 
quite a tame affair in comparison to ‘ legality At the 
‘ legality ’ table I saw a person, whom I [etc.]. 

Legalize (b'galaizi, v. [f. Legal +• -ize.] 

1. trans. To make legal or conformable to law; 

: to invest with the authority of law ; to authorize, 
justify, sanction. 

<21716 South Serin. (1723) VII. 75 The conditions re- 
quired to legalize such a defence of ourselves and fortunes. 
1791 Mackintosh Vinci. Gallic. Wks. 1846 111 . 143 It., 
could not. .legalise the acts of the body which created it. 
1824 — Sp. Ho, Com. 1 June ibid. 410 We may now be said 
annually to legalise military law. i860 Hook Lives Alps. 
I. i. 2 There was a period in our history, .when oppression 
was legalised, 1884 Sir H. Hawkins in Law ’ limes Rep. 
L, 816/ 1 The intention of the Legislature to legalise.. mere 
games of skill. 

2. To imbue with the spirit of the (Mosaic) law; 
to pervert in the spirit of legalism, rare. 

1774 Fletcher Grace <s- Justice Wks. 1795 IV. 181 What, 
will you still persist to legalize the gospel ? 

13, intr. To practise as a lawyer, nonce-use. 
1833 Cornwall 244 Jobson still legalizes in Gray’s Inn. 
Hence X.e-g'aHzaition, the action of legalizing. 

1 80S \V. Taylor in Ann, Rev. III. 286 As soon as he has 
completed the form of legalization. X848 Mill Pal. Econ . 
Til. xxxiii. § 3 (1876) 389 The legalization of joint stock 
associations with limited liability, x86a M. .Hopkins 
Hawaii 373 The open encouragement and legalisation of 
vice. 

Legalized (lrgalaizd), ppl. a. [f, Legalizk 

+ -Kt> LJ 
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LBG-ATIVE, 


LEGALLY. 

1. Made legal, sanctioned by law. Of a wife : 
Legally married. 

1788 H. Walpole Remin. Ii. 20 The extreme outward 
devotion of the duchess . . seems to announce a legalized 
wife. 1806 Weekly Polit, Rev. 27 Deo. 947 The recruiting 
service, this legalized crimping. 1828 Sewell Oxford 
Prize Ess. 2 Legalized facilities for divulging the property 
and resources of individuals. 1878 Dowdicn Stud. Lit. 532 
The Church remained in the legalised servitude to which 
Napoleon had reduced it. 

2. Imbued with the legal spirit. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, The doctrines of a legalised 
formalist, such as Saddletree. 

Legally (L'gali), adv. [f. Legal + -ly 2 .] 
In a legal manner; according tolaw, lawfully. Also, 
in a legal sense ; from the point of view of law. 

1561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. hi. xxii. (1634) 460 Hee.. 
bindeth not himselfe with a certaine law to call all men 
legallie. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 1 That man might 
. . performe actions . . legally according to a rule. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. n. §68 The King was as Legally 
possessed of that Right, as of any thing else he had. 1713 
Berkeley Hylas <5- Pit. iii. Wks. 187T I. 332 Putting a 
criminal legally to death, is not thought sinful. 1766 
Goi.dsm. Pic. IV. xxxi, I never was legally married to any 
woman. 1818 Cruise Digest fed. 2) VI. 24 His trustees 
would be legally seised according to the uses of his will. 
1834. Pringle Afr. Sk. v. 190 The laws of Holland had., 
prohibited the aborigines from being legally sold. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke’s Hist, Ref. II. 213 They determined to 
pursue the matter legally before the judges. 

Ls-galaess. rare. [f. Legal + -ness.] = Le- 
gality (in quot. sense 1 b). 

it 1663 J. Goodwin Filled 10. the Spirit (1867) 387 They 
impute legalness, as they call it . . to the ministry, under 
which they have no mind to continue. 1727 in Bailey 
( vol. II). 

Legantine (le^mntin), a. fas if ad. Lat. type 
*legantmus, f. legant-. pr.pple. otlegdre: see Legate 
and -tne.] Incorrect synonym of Legatine. 

1533-4 A ct 25 Hen. Vltl, c. 2t § 1 Jurisdictions legantine. 
at 362 G. Cavendish Wolsey (18931 65 There was made 
a solempne procession, and my lord Cardynall went pre- 
sently in the same, apparelled in his legantyn ornaments. 
1641 Milton An.ima.dv, Wks. 1831 III. 229 Sending.. 
Bishops and Archbishops, .with a kind of Legantine power. 
1739 Hume Hist. Eng. (1778) IV. 16 Wolsey .. erected an 
office, which he called the legantine court. 1769 Robertson 
C/tas. V, III. xi. 304 To exercise his legantine functions 
with the most ample power. 1847 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch, 
xi. 118 The summons . . to attend a legantine Council. 1868 
Stanley Wes tin. Abb.vi (ed. 2) 517 They met .. under his 
[Wolsey's] Legantine authority. 

Legar, obs. form of Ledger. 
t Legata'rian, a. Obs. rare- 1 , ff. med.L. 
legdtdri-us (f. legdtus Legate) +-an.] Of or per- 
taining to a legate or deputy. 

1766 Amory J. Bunch (1770) IV. 83 Jesus Christ came 
with a legatarian power from. God, the Supreme Being, to 
declare his will to mankind. 

Legatary (le-gatari), a, and si. Also 6-7 
legatarie, 6, 8 legatory, (7 ligatory, 8 lego- 
t iry). [ad. L. legdtarius, f. legal-urn a bequest, 
f. legdre to bequeath.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a bequest; of the 
nature of a bequest. 

1676 R. Dixon Two Testaments 30 The Promissory and 
Legatary part thereof [Gods Testament] was the second 
time confirmed by a solemn Oath. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed 2) VI. 201 The testator intended to use his subsequent 
words of recommendation in a legatary sense. 

B. si. One to whom a bequest is left ; a legatee. 

1342 Recorde Gr. Artes (1575) 4x1 The mind of the Tes- 

tatour is to be taken fauorably, for the ayde of the lega- 
tories [1646 ligatories] when there ryseth suche doubts. 
1370 Dee Math, Pref. rx Contributed by the legataries to 
the heire. 1613 Donne Serin. cxlti. V. 538 But if those 
goods be liable to other debts, the legataries shall have 
no profit. 1700 Rhode hi. Col. Rec. (1858) III. 424 If any 
executor shall refuse or neglect to appear, .upon the com- 
plaint of a legatory. 1726 Avliffe Parergon 21 As when 
a Man makes his Dehtor his universal Heir or Legatary. 
1793 Wythe Dccis. Virginia 26 The Law supposes the 
benevolence of the testator toward the legatary to have 
continued. 1802 Levity Sorrow II. 148 (F. H.) Legatary. 

Legate (le'g<?t), Six Also 2-7 legat, (6 lyget). 
[a. Off. legat, ad. L. legdtus, pa. pple, of legdre to 
send as a deputy (also, to bequeath).] 

1. An ecclesiastic deputed to represent the Pope 
and armed with his authority, f Legate of the 
cross : one entitled to have a cross borne before 
him, as an emblem of dignity. 

XXS4 0 . E, Chron. an. 1123 (Laud MS.) On J>a ilea tyma 
com an Legat of Rome Henri wass ^ehaten. c 1203 Lay. 
24501 Of Rome he wes legat and of ]>an hirede prelat. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 29338 Alle J>aa Jais hand on clerk be* 
houis ga to be pape or his legate, to soilled be. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 1x5 Bonefas, archebisshop of 
Canterbury, bat was legat of be croys, 1316 Pluwpton 
Carr. (Camden) 217 Ther comes a lyget from Rome to my 
lord Cartdenall. 1595 Shaks. John v. ii. 65 Looke where 
the holy Legate comes apace. 1638 Penit, Cottf. xii. (1657) 
323 In his dayes there entred this Kingdom a Legat from 
Rome, a 1745 Swikt Hist. Stephen in Lett. (1768) IV. apt 
Henry the youngest was bishop of Winchester, and the 
pope’s legate in England, *734 Hume Hist. Eng. (1762) I. 
244 The Pope ., made the archbishop of Canterbury his 
legate. 1875 Tennyson 0 . Mary in, i, I hear this Legate’s 
coming To bring us absolution from the Pope, 

b. The ruler of a legation, i.e. one of the pro- 
vinces of the Papal States. 


1633 H. Cogan Scarlet Gown 85 Urban, .sent him Legate 
to the City of Ferrara. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals u. 
m. 188 At present he is Legat of Feriara, a considerable 
Legation. 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 243 The 
most illustrious Domenico Maria Cursi being legate . . of 
Ravenna. 

c. Legate a (or f de) latere (f also in semi-Eng- 
lish or English form, of latere , of the side ) : the 
designation of a legate of the highest class, one 
whose acts are regarded as virtually those of the 
Pope himself. 

1321 Abp. Warham in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. m. I. 239 
Which wer forboden by your Graces auctoritie as Legate 
de latere o. the See apostolique. xsz8 Roy R ede me (Arb.) 
50 He hath a tytla of S. Cecile, And is a Legate of latere. 
a 1530 Image Ipocr. tv. 28 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 439 
And then the Cardinall With tytles all of pride,. As legates 
of the side. 1354 Act 1 2 Ph. >S - Mary c. 8 § x The Pope’s 

Holiness. .sent hither.. the Lord Cardinal Pool, Legate de 
latere. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals 1. in. 77 Any Car- 
dinal that goes Legat a latere to any Foreign State. 1708 
Load. Gaz. No. 4444/2 The Pope chang'd his design of send- 
ing a Legate Latere to her Majesty. 1839 Keightley Hist. 
Eng. I. 133 A further hardship was the sending of special 
ministers, legates ‘ a latere ’. 

transf 1618 T. Adams Heaven made sure Wks. (1629T 
904 These [God’s ministersjare Legat ia latere — Dispencers 
of the Mysteries of Heauen. 

2. gen. An ambassador, delegate, messenger. 

1382 Wyclif ha lvii. 9 Thou, .sentist thi legates aferr. 
<11400 Destr. Troy 5038 The dishonour ye did to my dere 
legat. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2732 Legates with 
letters aftir him went. 1379 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 146 
A certeine Gentleman heere in Athens invited the kings 
Legats to a costly and sumptuous feast. 1671 L. Addison 
W. Barbary itq We gave also to your Legates two special 
horses. 1692 S. Patrick Ausxo. Touchstone 18 The Apostles 
were the Legats and Interpreters of Christ. 1784 Cowper 
Task ii. 338 There stands The legate of the skies. 1835 
Motley Dutch Rep. in. v. II. 291 He suffered the legates 
from Utrecht to return . .with their heads upon their. shoulders. 

3. Rom. Hist. The deputy or lieutenant of a 
general, or of the governor of a province ; under 
the empire, the governor himself. Also transf. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 45 The rookes ben vycayrs and 
legates of the kynge. 1577 87 Harrison Descr. Brit. x. 
in Holinshed Chron. I. 31 It [Wight] was. worme from the 
Britons by Vespasian the legat. x6ox R. Johnson Kiitgd. 
If Cominw. (1603) X2o With the armie they sende divers of 
their gentlemen as Legats or providitors, who never stirre 
from the side of the captaine Generali. 1869 Rawunson 
Anc. Hist. 483 The legates who commanded legions upon 
the frontiers. 

t Le’gate, si . 2 Obs. Also legatte. [a. OF. 
legat— It. legato, ad. L. legatum, neut. pa. pple. of 
legdre to bequeath.] A legacy or bequest. 

1447 Rolls of Pari. V. 129/2 John Brokley . .by his Testa- 
ment., made other diversez Legatez to diversez persones, 
grete and notable. 1479 J. Paston in A’.Attzff. No. 849III.267 
The funeral costes, dettes, and legattes. X50X Bury Wills 
(Camden) 91 These my legattes herin conteynyth truly 
fulfyllyd. c 1530 Pol. Rel. <5- L. Poems 32 In dysposyng 
thy legatys, pay firste thy servanntis. 

Legate (l/g<? [ ’t), v. Also 6 leggett. [f. L. 
legat-, ppl. stem of legdre.] traits. To give by 
will, to bequeath. Often, to give and legate. 

X546 Will in Trans. Cumbld. < f Westmld. A rch. Soc, X. 
26, I gif and leggett vnto Richerd my sonn all my hous- 
holde stuf. 1382 Will ofR. Milles (Consistory Crt. Canter- 
bury), The towe hundred poundes to them legated shall., 
come wholy vnto my sonne Thomas. 1671 True Nonconf. 
497 Legating peace as his proper blessing to all his followers. 
x88o Muirhead Gains Digest 528 There were four forms of 
legating,— vindication, damnation, permission, and precep- 
tion. 1888 Law Rep,, Ho. Lords XIII. 376 The oval inlaid 
table I legate to — , 

tLe’gate, fa. pple. north. Obs. [ad. L. legdt- 
us, pa. pple. of legd-re to bequeath.] Legated, 
disposed of by will. 

1333 Wills ip Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) in The resydue of 
my goodes not legate nor bequest. 

Legatee (leigatP), sb. [f. Legate v. -t- -ee L] 
A person to whom a legacy has been bequeathed. 

1679-88 Seer. Sem>. Money Ckas. <p Jos. (Camden) 99 
Thomas. Hayter, a legatee to John Moorhouse. 1693 T. 
Power in Drydcu's Juvenal xii. (1697) 313 The former 
Legatees axe blotted out 1781 Cowper Charity 4s Mammon 
makes the world his legatee Through fear, not love. 182a 
Hazlitt Table-t. I. xii. 281 Legacies and fortunes left, on 
condition that the legatee shall take the name and style 
of the testator. 1880 Muirhead Ulpian xxiv. § 20 A legacy 
cannot be charged on a legatee. 

Hence f Legatee’ v. rare 1 - 1 , trans., to hand 
over to a legatee, to transfer by will. 

1707 Slat. Acc. Scott. XIX. x8g A mortification, legateed 
by Mr. John Kemp. 

Legateship (le’g^fip). [f. Legate ,-sif + 
-ship.] The dignity and office of a legate. 

1336 Chron, Gr, Friars (Camclen) 96 Thomas Creme some 
tyme arche byshoppe of Cantorbery . . was desgraded of hys 
leggatsheppe, 1653 H. Cogan Scarlet Gown 86 In his 
Legateship of Feriara he carried himself very wisely. 1774 
J. Collyer Hist. Eng. II- 203 The cardinal Anagni .. had 
succeeded Albano in the legateship. 1876 Tennyson Q. Mary 
v. v, The Holy Father Has ta’en the legateship from our 
cousin Pole. 

IiB’gatess, nonce-wd. A female legate. 

1827 Carlyle Genu. Rom, III, 212 She was,. his Castle- 
Stewardess, and Legatess a Latere for his domestics. 

Legatine fle'gatin), a, [f. Legate sb. 1 + -ineL 
Substituted for the earlier Legantine and Lega- 


tive.] Of or pertaining to a legate ; having the 
authority of a legate. Legatine constitution (see 
quot. 1765). Legatine synod : one held under the 
presidency of a (papal) legate. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. lx. vili. 487/2 [The Papal 
Legate] studied to make vpp that by his Legatine Glory 
which hee wanted by his Princes countenance. 1630 tr. Cam- 
den's Plist. Elis. Introd. 3 The Bishops, .had acknowledged 
his Legatine authority, in preiudiee of the Kings pre- 
eminence. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. t. viii. 26 This 
was allowed of by Offa the great in a legatine Synod. 1734 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1761) I. viii 178 Becket had obtained 
from the pope a legatine commission over England. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I. 82 The legatine constitutions were 
ecclesiastical laws, enacted in national synods, held under 
the cardinals Otho and Othobon, legates from pope Gre- 
gory IX and pope Clement IV. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos 
IV. iii. 36 Having accepted the legatine commission with- 
out the King’s consent. 1883 C. Beard Reform, ix. 308 The 
acceptance by the clergy of Wolsey’s legatine authority. 

Legation (lfg^-Jm). Also 5-6 legaeion, 
-yon. [ad. L. legdtion-em, n. of action f. legdre : 
see Legate sb. 1 Cf. F. legation, Sp. legaeion , l’g. 
legacao, It legazione.] 

1. The action of sending a deputy or representa- 
tive, esp. a (papal) legate ; the fact of his being 
so sent. Also, gto send in legation. 

1460 Capgravf. Chron. (Rolls) 260 To whech Parlement 
cam the duke of Gloucetir fro Yrlond expressing the Kyngis 
costis in Yrlond; and his legaeion was so acceptabil, that 
the clergy graunted him a dyme, and the lay fe a fiftene. 
1649 Jeh. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. x. 1 To the Priests and 
Levites sent in legation from the Sanhedrim, he professed 
that himself was not the Christ. 1738 Warburton (title) 
The Divine Legation of Moses. 1794 Sullivan View Nat, 
II. 214 The object of Moses was to support his divine 
legation. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 108 The 
legation of a cardinal was . . bound up in the popular mind 
with heavy fees. 

2. The object for which an ambassador or legate 
is sent, his mission or commission. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur v, viii, [They] wente toward 
Rome and shewed theyr legacyon & message to the potes- 
tate and Senate. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 77 Anne her 
[Dido’s] suster went incontynent towarde eneas, to make 
unto him her feble legaeion. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clix. 
148 The sayde Lewys .. gaue answers concernynge theyr 
legacions and messagys. 1530 Palsgr. 238/1 Legation, a 
message, legation. 1660 R, Coke Power 4- Subj. 144 
Alfred.. could not give any assent to their legation. 1833 
Mii.man Lat. Chr. ix. ii. (1864) V. 208 Innocent had chosen 
a German by birth, perhaps from his knowledge of the 
language, for this important Legation. 

3. concr. The body of deputies sent on a mis- 
sion ; a diplomatic minister and his suite. Now 
chiefly (exc. in secretary of legation) used when the 
minister has not the titular rank of ‘ ambassador’. 

1603 North's Plutaixk (1612) 1x61 (Crnsar Augustus) Cor- 
nelius the Centiner chief of this legation or ambassade. 1619 
Visct. Doncaster Let. in Eng. it Germ. (Camden) 148 To. 
give him thankes for honoring this legation thus. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler's Tray. (1760) IV. 420 A secretary of legation 
..supplying their place, a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxiii, V. 74 The report which the English legations made 
of what they had seen and suffered in Russia. 

b. The official residence of a diplomatic minister. 

1863 Fortune Veda Y Peking iv. 72 His Excellency.. gave 
me quarters in the Legation. 1886 Miss Gordon Cumming 
Wand. China II. 257 Really good robes.. are.. offered for 
sale at all the Legations and other European dwellings. 
1901 Allen Siege Peking Legations v. 113 Next morning 
we heard that the Belgian Legation had been burnt. 

c. attrib. 

1886 Mtss Gordon Cumming Wand. China II. 337 The 
recently restored Legation buildings. 1900 Martin Siege 
in Peking v. 84 The marines, .were occupying commanding 
points on the legation walls, or making sorties from the 
legation gates. 1901 Ai.lf.n Siege Peking Legations vi. 211 
Answer was returned that the Legation guard were simply 
acting on the defensive. 

4. The dignity and office of a legate (see Legate 
sbS 1, ?,) ; a legateship. 

x6o3_ Knoli.es Hist. Turks (1638) 93 By vertue of his 
Legation it belonged vnto him to dispose of all things taken 
in that sacred war. a X639 Skittiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 11, 
(1677) 58 He had accepted a Legation from the Pope. X70X 
W. Wotton Hist. Rome 270 He was appointed^ to go as 
Legate to the Proconsul of Afric. That Legation being 
performed, Marcus [etc.]. _ 1853 Milman Lat. Chr. vit. iv. 
(1864) IV. 140 The Archbishop had. .received from him the 
legation to France. 1864 W. Forsyth Cicero (1867) 438 
He wrote .. to Antony to request that he might have a 
legation given him. 

5. Formerly, one of the provinces of the Papal 
States, governed by a legate. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy $ It. Isl. Ill, 30 Deputies .. as- 
sembled in the end of 1796, and erected the two papal 
legations with the Modenese duchy into a commonwealth. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr, L, Blancs Hist. Ten V. I. 583 
Cardinal Bernetti notified.. bis holiness’s determination to 
send his troops into the legations. 

1 8. A gift by will, a legacy. Obs. fare — l . 

1386 Flrne Blaz. Gentrie 301 He. .is bounde to beare the 
name,, .by cause this is a condicionall legation or gift. 

Hence Leg-a tion v, intr., to go on a legation. 
I.eg'a'tionaxy a,, of or pertaining to a legation, 
qualified or ready to go on a legation. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, IV, 460 Now Legationing in 
foreign parts. Ibid. 506 Plenty of legationary Sieurs. 1863 
Ibid. V. 623 The Martschal's legattouary function. 

Legative (le’gativ), a.\sb.) [ad. late L. legd~ 
tivus, f. ISgdre ; see Legate v. and -ative.] 



LEGATE AIT. 

A. adj. a. In legative bull, commission : Em- 
powering as a representative, deputing ; conferring 
the authority of a legate, b. Of or pertaining to 
a legate. C. rarely. Of or pertaining to an am- 
bassador. 

1537 I risk Act 28 Hen. VIII, c. 19 § 1 Appeales, juris- 
dictions legative, . . and instruments of sundry natures, a *348 
Hall Chro>t.,Hen. VI , 100 b, By a Bull legatyve, whiche he 
purchased at Rome, he gathered so muche treasure, that 
[etc.]. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 339 All those things 
you hatie done of late By your power Legatiue [mod . edd. 
legatine] within this kingdom. 1631 J. Burges A nsw. Re- 
joined 86 If the Church haue a ministery to appoint . . then 
must shee needs haue a commission legatiue. 1638 Sir R. 
Cotton Abstr. Rec. Tower 27 Thus did Cardinall Wolsey 
with Wareham the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury and all other 
the Bishops of the Kingdome after hee had got his Legative 
power. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 146/2 An attache, not 
being a domestic servant of an ambassador, was not entitled 
to the legative privilege of exemption from process in the 
courts. 

+ B. sb. ? Something entrusted with a message. 
1657 J, Pettus in Love day's Lett. (1659) Aiv, The latter 
Age hath even robb’d the poor of their raggs, torturing them 
with Mills and other Engines, till in paper they are made 
Legatives to most of our humane affairs. 

t Legatna.it. Sc. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med. L. 
legdt-us nat-us lit. ‘ legate bom ’, i. e. having an 
inherent right to the dignity of a legate. Cf. F. 
Mgat-ndl\ An archbishop (e. g. of Canterbury) who 
in virtue of his office exercised the rights of a 
papal legate. 

1352 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884! 1 Johne Archbischop 
of sanct Androus Legatnait and primat of the kirk of Scot- 
land. 

II Legato (Itfga'ffi), a. ( adv sb.) [It: lit 
* bound', pa. pple. of legare to bind:— L. ligare.] 
Smooth and connected, with no breaks between 
the successive notes : used as adj. or adv., esp. as a 
direction to a performer to render a passage or piece 
in this style ; also as sb. (Opposed to staccato.) 

xBii in Busby Did. Mas. (ed. 3). 1815 European Mag. 
LXVIII. 154 Yar. ir is another instance of good legato 
style. 1848 Rimbault 1st Bk. Piano 91 Legato, m a 
smooth and connected manner. 1883 W. Glover Mem. 
Cambr. Choris'er i. xxiv. 275 All the niceties and varieties 
of legato, staccato [etc.]. 

Legator (lzg<F i- to.t). [a. L. legator , agent-n. f. 
legare to bequeath.] One who gives something by 
will ; a testator. 

1631 G. W. tr. Cowers Inst. 132 A Legator may make a 
Substitution Pupillary. 1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. 11. 373 A 
fair estate, Bequeath'd by some Legator’s last intent. 1843 
M'Cci.loch Taxation 11. vi. § 3 (1832) 298 The greater 
number of legators might have defeated the tax. 1878 J. 
Stark Scot. Claims 18 The residue of the legator’s estate. 
Hence X>egato*rial a., of or pertaining to a lega- 
tor or testator. 

1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water III, xli. 115 Knowing 
that his codicil was secure, the legatorial anxieties which 
were obviously consuming those about him were not without 
their charms for him. 

Legatory, obs. form of Legatary. 

+ Le'gature. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Legate $bX 
+ -uric.] The dignity and office of a legate ; 
legateship. 

a 1674 Clarendon Relig. 4 Policy vi. (1811) I. 278 The 
Parliament . . forbade him to usurp the privileges of his 
Legature. 

Legaunce, legauns, obs. forms of Ligeance. 
Leg-bail. Used in the jocular phrase to give 
(Sc. take) leg-bail , to run away, decamp : see Bail 
sbA 5 c. Hence sometimes used (in allusion to 
this phrase) »= unauthorized absence or departure, 
‘French leave’, etc. 

1774 Fergusson Poems (1807) 234 They took leg-bail and 
ran awa Wi’ pith and speed. 1783 Grose Did. Vulg. 
Tongite s.v. Leg , To give leg bail and land security, to run 
away. 1808 Sporting Mag. XXXII. 122 We have more 
occasion, .for leg-bail than they have. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Ox/, xi. (1889) 107 [He] was giving them leg-bail 
as hard as he could foot It. 1889 Century Mag. Feb. 632/1 
Judgment was enforced by the scalping-knife, with leg-bail 
or a tribal warfare as a court of last resort. 

Lege, obs. form of League, Ledge, Liege. 
t Legeance 1 . Obs, Aphetic f. Allegeance l. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxix, He felede no 
leggaunce of his peyne. 

f Legeance 2 . Obs. Aphetic f. Allegeance 2 . 

c 1425 Saints' Lives Prol. in Anglia VIII. 107 Legeauns 
and auctorites of holy writte.. c 1423 St. Mary 0/ Oignies 
Prol. ibid. 134 Ainonge his writynge . . hee put tip legeauns 
and figuratif spekynges. 

Legea(u)nce, obs. form of Ligeance. 
Lege-bell — lich-bell : see Lioh, body, corpse. 
Leged, obs. pa. t. Lay v. ; obs. f. Legged. 
t Lege de moy. Obs. ? Also lege moy. App. 
the name of some dance. 

a 1329 Skelton Col. Clout 933 And howe Parys of Troy 
Daunced a lege de moylAAS', a lege moy]. — E. Rummy ng 
387 She made it as koy As a lege de moy [v.r. lege moy], 

II Legem pone. Obs. The first two words 
(forming the heading) of the fifth division of Psalm 
cxix, which begins the psalms at Matins on the 
25th day of the month; they were consequently 
associated with March 25th (quarter day), and 
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hence used as an allusive expression for : Payment 
of money ; cash down. 

1573 Tusser Husb, x. (1878) 22 Use ( legem fane) to pale 
at thy daie, but vse not ( Oremus ) for often delate. 139a 
Harvey New Letter 18 Without Legem pone, wordes are 
winde and without actuall performance, all nothing. 1304 
Barnfield Sheph. Content xxxix, If legem pone comes, be 
is receau’d, When Vix hand habeo is of hope bereau’d. 
x6n G. Ruggle Ignoramus H. vii. (1630) 64 Hie est legem 
pone', hie sunt sexcentae coronse. 1618 Mynshul Ess. 
Prison 26 AH their speech is legem pone , or else with their 
ill custome they will detaine thee. 1694 Motteux Rabelais 
iv. xii. 48 They were all at our service for the Legem pom. 

Legen, obs. form of L.vggin. 
fLegence. Obs, Also 5 legeans. App. -» 
Licence. 

14.. MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, If. 44 (Halliw.), If he myjt 
have legeans For his synnes to do penans, Schrifte he 
thou3te to take.. 1518 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 94 
The legence gevin to vnfremen to saill with merchandelse. 

Legend (le-dgend), sb. Forms: 4-slegand(e, 
4, 6 legeand, 4-7 legende, 5-6 -ent(e, 6 -eant, 
5- legend, [a. F. Ugende (recorded from 1 2th c.) 
= Sp. leyenda, Pg. legenda , lenda , It. leggenda, ad. 
med.L. legenda ‘ what is read ’, f. legere to read. 

For the formation of fern, verbals from the gerundive stem, 
cf. msd.L. praibenda ‘prebend’, It. lavanda washing, etc.] 

1 . The story of the life of a Saint. 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiii. (. Marcus) 108 To sancte march 
turnand myn hand, as I in his legand fand. c 1386 Chaucer 
Nun's Pr. T. 301 In the lyf < * seint kenelm, I rede . . how 
..I hadde leuere than my sherte That ye hadde rad his 
legende, as haue I. c 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 63 Thys 
glorious virgyn seynt Kateryne had alle these jeftes as hir 
legende sheweth tofore. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 21 
In halylegendishaif I hard allevin, Ma sanctis of bischoppis, 
nor freiris, be sic sevin. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xx. § 9 
Legends being growne in a manner to be nothing els but 
heapes of friuolous and scandalous vanities. 

2 . A collection of saints’ lives or of stories of a 
similar character. The Legend , spec, a medieval 
collection of saints’ lives written by Jacobus de 
Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, in the 13th cen- 
tury; now usually called the Golden Legend ( Le- 
genda Aureal), the name popularly given to it in 
the Middle Ages. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 20900 (Fairf.) Qua wille haue mare of 
bis matere rede j>e legende.Sc 3e mat here. . f 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 344 Aftir bileve of hooli writt, pat tellij> of 
Petre and obir apostlis . . taken we biside bileve of many 
ojur bat bei ben seintis, as of Clement and Laurence and 
obir bat be Legende spekib of. 1483 Caxton [colophon) Thus 
endeth the legende named in latyn legenda aurea, that is 
to saye in englysshe the golden legende. 1611 Cotgr., 
Legendier, the golden Legend ; a booke of the Hues of the 
Saints. i6rz Bacon Ess., Atheisme (Arb.) 330, I had rather 
beleeue all the fables in the Legend, and the Alcaron, 
then that this vniuersall frame is without a minde. 1649 
A Icoran p. ix, They [Mohammedans] invoke their Saints, 
of whom they have a large Legend. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. I. v. § s The next Legend the world hath should be 
called Legenda Orientalis. 1740 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Lady Pomfret 29 June, A belief in all the miracles 
in the Legend. 

+ 8. A story, history, account. Obs. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 473 The moste partye of 
thyn lyf spende In makynge of a gloryous legende 01 

f oode wemen. C1386 — Shipman’s T. 14S Thanne wolde 
telle a legende of my lyf. What I haue suffred sith I 
wasa wyf. 1508 Dunbar Ttta mariit wemen. 504 This is 
the legeand of my lif. *360 Rolland Crt. Venus Hi. 6 <53 
Allegeand baith the aid and new Testamentis Historyis, 
Scriptouris, & vtheris lang legends. 1601 Chester in 
Shaks. C. Praise 43 The true legend of famous King Arthur. 
1613 Jackson Creed it. xxxi. § it Christ Jesus, who hath 
left us these his sacred laws, and legend of his most blessed 
life. 1616 Bui.lokar, Legend, a story of olde matters. 
c 1643 Howell Lett. 11650) 98 Those rambling letters, .are 
nought else than a legend of the cumbersom life and various 
fortunes of a cadet, 1671 Milton Samson 1737 Acts en- 
roll’d In copious Legend, or sweet Lyric Song. 
j* 4 . A roll, list, record. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P.Pl. Ii. x. 376 J>at I man made was and my 
name yentred In be legende of lyf longe er I were. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 100 Thocht he be nocht 
nowmerit amang the legend of papis. 1601 Marston Pasqnil 
4 Nath. 1. 356 Sir, I eurowle you in the Legend of my 
intimates. 

5 . Eccl. A book of readings or ‘ lessons ’ for use 
at divine service, containing passages from Scrip- 
ture and the lives of saints. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 293/2 Legende [S. boke), legenda. 
1439 Paston Lett. I. 489 Inprimis, ij. antyfeners. Item, j. 
Iegande of boole servyce. 1482 Will of M. Paston ibid. 
III. 283 A compleet legende in oon book, and an anti- 
phoner in an other book. 1540 Act 34- 4 Edw. VI, c. 
10 § x All Bookes called . . Processionalles, Manuelles, 
Legends, Pyes, Portuyses, Prymars . . sbalbe . . abolished. 
1336 in Warton Life Sir T. Pope (1772) App. xvi. 319 
A fair legeant of parchmente lymned with gold. 1605-6 
Act 3 Jos. /, c. 5 § 13 Missals, Breviaries, Portals, Legendes, 
and Lives of Sainctes. a 1746 Lewis in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 
165 A Legend ; in which were written the Lessons to be 
read at Mattins. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. xii. 212 
The Legend contained all the lessons out of Holy Writ, 
and the works of the fathers, read at matins. 

6. An unauthentic or non-historical story, esp. 
one handed down by tradition from early times 
and popularly regarded as historical. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 506 That yee may 
know the Indians want not their Metamorphoses and 
Legends, they tell that a man . , had a daughter, with 
whom the sutine was in love. 1683 StilmngfL. Orig. Brit. 



i. 11 Having their minds naturally framed to believe 
Legends. 1687 T. Brown Samis in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 


77 The kingdom .. is ten times as populous as when the 
legend supposes you and your sister-trollops to have lived 
there. 1768 H. Walpole Hist, Doubts 84 note, It would 
have required half the court of Edward the Fourth to 
frame a consistent legend. 1838 Thirlwall Greece I. 89 
To ASolus himself no conquests and no achievements are 
attributed by the legends of his race. x86o Hook Lives 
Abps. I. vi. 323 The legend which would attribute to Alfred 
the foundation of the University of Oxford. 1900 G. C. 
Brodrick Mem. 4 Impressions 156 It was deliberately and 
skilfully employed to break down.what has been called the 
Gladstonian .legend.. 1901 Spectator 23 Feb. 277/2 The 
voracity of the pike is the subject of innumerable legends, 
b. in generalized sense. 

1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Si&edenborgV/ks. (Bohn^ I. 334, 
I think of him as of some transmigrating votary of Indian 
legend. 3855 Milman Lai. Chr. iv. x. (1864) 1 1. 434 Legend 
dwells with fond pertinacity on the holiness of the saint. 

7 . A writing, inscription, or motto; chiefly spec. 
in Numismatics , the words or letters impressed 
upon a coin or medal. 

For attempts to distinguish legend and inscrifdion, not 
now recognized by numismatists, see quots. x6ix, 1727-41. 

x6n Cotgr., Legende, a Legende, a Writing ; also, the 
words that be about the edge of a peece of coy ne. 1702 
Addison Dial. Medals ill. 153 We are now come to the 


Legend or Inscription of our Medals. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., In strictness, the legend differs from the itiscrip- 


tion ; this last properly signifying words placed on the 
reverse of a medal, in lieu of figures. . . Every medal has 
properly two legends ; that on the front, and that on the 
reverse. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi, As.. their edges 
were inscribed with a legend, clipping was not to be appre- 
hended. 1863 Reader 4 July 5 ‘ Who is Griffiths ? ’ is now 
a legend marked in paint on many of the walls about London. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876 III. xi. 38 No legend or 
effigy marks the graves of these royal Ladies. 

b. gen. Written character ; writing, rare. 

x8za Shelley Fragnt. Unfin. Drama 152 Like a child’s 
legend on the tideless sand, Which the first foam erases 
half, and half Leaves legible. 1836 Cardl. Wiseman Sci. \ 
Relig. II. viii. 67 The learned .. applied themselves to the 
study of the enchorial, or as it has since been called, the 
demotic legend, 

f Misused, for Legion. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iii. 59 She has all the rule of het 
husbands Purse : he hath a legend of Angels. 168a Mrs. 
Behn Roimdheadsv.i, A Legend of his Divels take him for’t. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as legend + book, lay, -maker, 
- monger , tale ; legend-circled , -like, -stored adjs. 

1495 Duchess of York in Wills Doctor's Comm. (Camden) 
4, I geve to Sir John More, a *legend boke and a colett 
boke. 1842 B'aber Styrian Lake etc. 316 Thou ’’legend- 
circled thing, dread Euxine Sea! 1821 Joanna Baillie 


Melr. Leg., Wallace ii, My '"legend lay receive. 1563-87 
Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 80/x They seeme more "legendtike 


Foxe A. 4. M. (1596) 80/x They seeme more "legendlike 
than truthlike. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 282 Legend- 
like storys. 1621 Fletcher Wildgoose Chase 11. i, A glorious 
talker, and a "Legend maker Of idle tales. 1820 W. Tooke 
tr. Lucian I. 519 note, The Christian legend-makers. 1871 
Freeman Norm, Cohq, (18761 IV. xvii. 61 Norman panegy- 
rists and legend-makers. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 233 
No "Legeud-mongers, nor intruders of absurd and impos- 
sible doctrines. 1893 W. C. Borlase Age Saints 13 Gilbert 
de Stone, a legend-monger of the fourteenth century. 1840 
T. A. Trollope Summer Brittany I. 2 The traditions of 


its gloomy and "legend-stored history. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. I. vii. § 3. 34 That "legend tale of Gregorius Magnus. 


JL.earn. l. vii. 8 S- 34 that ’'legend tale ot Oregonus Magnus. 

+ Ise-gend, V. Obs. [1. Legend sb.\ trans. a. 
with out : To tell stories of ; to tell of in legend, 
b. To tell as a legend. 

*397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. i. i. 2 Nor ladies wanton love, nor 
wandring knight Legend I out In rimes all richly dight 
1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. xi. 2 Some have legended of him 
[s<:. Elias], that when he drew his mothers brests, he was 
seen to suck in fire. *670 Milton Hist. Eng. hi. Wks. 
1851 V. i3i Some of these perhaps by others are legended 
for great Saints. 

Iiegenclarianfled^endeo'rian). [f. L egendary 
+ -an.] 

+ 1. The writer of aTegend ary. Obs. 

1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin Pref. B iv a, Which is the 
Case of all their Legendarians, brought as Witnesses here. 

2 . One who regards something (in quot. the 
gospel history) as of legendary character. 


1882-3 in Schaff Encycl, Relig. Knowl. I. 748 The Broad- 
Church type of thought.. also includes the rationalist and 
the legendarian. 

Ijegendary (le’d^endari), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. legendarius adj. and sb. (F. Mgendaire, OF. 
also as sb. legendier ), f, legenda : see Legend sb. 
and -ary.] 

A. adj. 

1 , Pertaining to or of the nature of a legend ; 
connected or concerned with legends; celebrated 
or related in legend. Legendary period, age : one 
of which the accounts are mostly of the nature of 
legends. 


1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 66/2 All which legendarie 
miracles I leave to the reader to judge of them as shall seeme 
good unto him. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc, Wks. 1851 III. 
78 That other legendarie piece found among the lives of the 
Saints, .does bear the name of Polycrates. 1679 J. Good- 


man Penitent Pardoned in. iv. (1713) 332 These things are 
no Romances, nor have I dressed up any legendary Hero. 


1748 Anson's Voy. m. ix. 393 The character given of them 
in the legendary accounts of the Roman Missionaries, 


1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 6 
Confining his labours almost wholly to religions and 


legendary histories. 1796 Bp. Watson Ape!. Bible 237 Had 
they agreed in nothing, their testimony ought to have been 






LEGETOED. 

rejected as a legendary tale. <21854. Led. Eng, 

Hist. ii. (1855) 47 The legendary period of British history. 
1856 Stanley Sinai .5- Pal. ii. 11858) 132 The view, whether 
historical or legendary, of Mahomet over Damascus.^ 1875 
Jowett jP/<ito(ed. 2) I. z6r The legendary Pythagoras is said 
to have sacrificed ahecatomb. 1900 J. G. Frazer Pausa- 
nias, eta 45 Relics of a mythical or legendary past. 

absol. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng, Tongue 25 Something of 
the legendary hangs over his personal history, 
b. Of writers : Relating legends. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eft. 1. viii, 33 Not to meddle 
at ail with miraculons Authours, or any Legendary relators. 
*6#s Stillingfl. O'rig. Brit. i. 45 These Proofs . . depend 
chiefly on the authority of Simeon Metaphrastes or other 
Legendary Writers. 1748 Anson's Voy. it. vii. 2x2 These 
legendary writers, of whose misrepresentations and falsities 
we had almost daily experience. 

2 . Containing the ‘ legend ’ on a coin. 

*830 [E. Hawkins] Angla-Fr. Coinage 9 Between the 
outer angles arid the inner legendary circle; 

B. sb. 

Ii A collection of legends, esp. of lives of saints ; 
occas. = the Golden Legend. 

1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge x. 2586 Amonge her systers 
all She caused to be redde . . The swete legendary, for a 
meriioryall. 1571 Grindal Injure. at York Biv, Anti- 
phoners, Masse bookes .. Processionals, Manualles,_ Legen- 
daries. 1577 De L’Isle (title) A Legendarie concerning an 
Ample Discourse^ of the life and behaviour of Charles 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and the house of Guise. 

2 . A writer of legends. 

1625 Jackson Creed v. xxxii. § 3 The Legendaries, thelatter 
Jewish Rabbines, and the Poeticall Encomiasts of heathen 
Gods or Heroikes. 1630 W. T. Justific. Kelig. Professed x. 80 
Their shamelesse Legendaries report indeed, that we haue 
put men into Beares skinnes, and set dogges to worry them. 
1663 J-. Spencer Prodigies (1663) 398 The ancient Grecian 
Historians and more Modern Legendaries studied onely to 
make their Relations miraculous enough. 1749 Bp. Laving- 
ton Enihns. Methodists <|- Papists 1,1752) 57 The Legen- 
daries own that St. Catharine was slandered as a fond and 
light woman. 1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of Cr. vii. 67 A 
. .monastery, built . . by special desire (say the legendaries) 
of St. Michel the archangel. 

f 3 . A legendary or unhistorical personage. Ohs. 
a 1662 Heylyn Laud (1668) 474 The expunging of some 
Saints (which they falsly call Legendaries) out of the 
Kalendar. 

Legeaded, a. rare. [f. Legend sb. + -ed 2-.] 

JL Bearing a legend or inscription, 
a 1849 Poe Ulalume viii. The door of a legended tomb. 
1886 Century Mag. XXXII. 595 The land of the legended 
fan and the lacquered box. 

2 . Celebrated in legends. 

1893 Illnstr. Lottd. News Christm. No. 9/1 The legended 
pursuit of Daphne by Apollo. 

t Le'geader. 06 s. rare ‘- 1 . [f. Legend sb. + 
~ER I.] A writer of a legend. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. lx. vi. § n, 487 Which to be 
true, a Legender of his Miracles can best relate. 

Legendist (le-d^endist). £f. Legend sb. + 
-ist.J A writer of legends. 

1664 H. More Myst, Iniq. 472 Lying Legendists. 183a 
Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 312 This was decidedly an inven- 
tion of the legendist. 1859 Riley Liber Albus Pref. xo The 
Legendist. .the Romancer, and the Poet. 

IjegendizeCle'dgendsiz),®. rarer" 0 . [f.LEGEND 
sb. + -1ZE.] trans. To affix a legend to ; to inscribe 
W.ith a legend. 1889 in Century Diet. 

Le'gen&less, a. rare - \ [f. Legend sb. + 
-Dess.J Of a coin : Bearing no legend. 

1884 Traill Nciu Lucian J30 That coin of language 
which, once so glittering, and clean-cut, has been worn down 
to an unmeaning counter, deviceless and legendless. 

t Le’gendous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Legend 
sb. + -ous.'j Legendary. 

x636 Spec. Beals: Vireinis 29, I have also passed over the 
many Legendous stories that are told of her. 
Xiegendriail (l%e-ndrian), a. Math. [f. name 
of Adrien Marie Legendre (1 752-1833), an. eminent 
French mathematician.] Pertaining to or invented 
by the mathematician Legendre, as Legendrian 
coefficient, function, symbol, 

1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 414/1 The theory of the Legen- 
drian Coefficients. 

Legeadry (le-dgendri). [f. Legend sb. + -»y.J 
Legends collectively. 

1849 Ruskw Sev. Lamps iv. § 8. xoo ln places where its 
legendry may Be plainly read, as in painted windows. 1880 
T. Sinclair in Academy 3 Apr, 247 Mr. Gilbert's fairy 
legendry. 1882 Beresf. Hope Brandreths II. xxix. 226 
The broidure bright of homespun legendry On Homer’s 
and on Virgil's awful robe. 

t Ledger, sb. Obs. Also legier, lieger. * A 
cant term for a Londoner who formerly bought 
coals of the country colliers at so much a sack, 
and made his chief profit by using smaller sacks, 
making pretence he was a country collier ’ (Wares). 
Hence t legering vbl. sb. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) Dab, The Law of 
Legering which is a deceit that Colliars abuse the Com- 
monwealth withall, in hatting vnlawfull sacks. Ibid., The 
Leger, the craftie Collier I mean. Ibid., He carryeth the 
cotmtrey colliar home to his legering place, and there at the 
back gate causeth him to vnloade, and, as they say, shoot 
(he coles down. 1592 — Upst. Courtier E iij b, I am . . a 
Collier of Croydon, and one sir that haue solde many a 
hiannfc a false sacke of coales. .. Indeede I- haue beene 
a Lieger in my tyme in London, and haue played many 
maclde pranckes, for Which cause . . the Pillory hath eaten 
off both my eares. 
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tLe'ger, a. Obs. Also 6 lieger j lyger, 7 
leagar. [a. F. leger (=Sp. tigero , Pg. ligeiro. It. 
leggier o ') popular L. type *leviarius, f. levis 
light.] Light, not heavy; slight, trilling. Also, 
nimble. Hence De'gerly adv. 

1481-90 Howard Honseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 425 Item, my Lord 
payde to the armerer of Flaunderes apon his leger harnes 
vjr. viij<f. a 1533 Ld. Berners H uon cxi. 382 Huon, who was 
lyger and light, lept by the syde of the serpent and gaue 
hym a. great stroke. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus , Agilis , nim- 
ble, light, lieger, quicke, quiuer. Ibid., Agiliter , nymbly, 
lightly, liegerly, quiuerly. 1598 Dalungton Meth. Tran . 
G iv b, By his Physiognomy ye would iudge hint leger and 
inconstant. 

Leger, obs. form of Ledger. 

Legerdelieel. Obs. nonce-wd. [An altera- 
tion of legerdemain by the substitution of heel for 
the last syllable.] ‘ Light-heeled ’ pranks. 

1605 Chapman Alt Fools Plays 1873 1. 151 If your wlues 
play legerdeheele, though you bee a.hundred miles off] yet 
you shall be sure instantly to find it in your forheuds. 

Legerdemain (le-dgoidfra^-n). Forms; 5 
ly garde de mayne, lechardemario, legerde- 
mayn, 6 lager demane, -dymeyne, -du-maine, 
-dimeane, ladgerdemaine, -mayne, ligier de 
meyne, -demayne, du mayne, legier du mane, 
ligerdemayne, lieger-du-mayne, ligsr, legyier, 
lygier demaine, 6-7 legerdemaine, -mayne, 
-mane, Iegierdemain(e, -dumain(e, leigerdu- 
main, -demaine, 7 leger dumain, mein, leiger 
du mayn, logger-, legeirdemaine,. 8 leidger 
demain, 6- legerdemain (in 6-8 written as two 
or three words, and with hyphens), [a. F. leger 
de main , lit. ‘light of hand’ : cf. Leger al\ 

1 . Sleight of hand; the performance of tricks 
which by nimble action deceive the eye ; jugglery; 
conjuring tricks. 

14.. Lydg. Dannce 0/ Macabre, Lygarde-de-mayne now 
helpith me right noughte. CX475 Catk. Angl. 212/2 (Add. 
MS.) To play lechardeman e.,pancraciari. 1528 Roy Rede 
me (Arb.) 114 O churche men are wyly foxes More crafty 
then iuggelers boxes To play ligier du mayne teached. 156a 
Bulleyn Bk. Simples 30 a, Many Inkepers with their 
hostlers through a cast of legerdemain : can make a pecke 
of draffe and Beanes, buye three bushelles of eleane Pease 
or Beanes. 1584 R. Scot Discov. IVitchcr. xin.xxii. (1886) 
263 The true art . . of juggling consisted, in legierdemaine ; 
to wit, the nimble convetance of the hand. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. v. ix. X3 For he in slights and jugling feates did flow, 
And of legierdemayne the mysteries did know. 16x3 R. C. 
Table Alph. (cd. 3), Legeirdemaine, light-handednesse, 
craftie slights, and conueiance. 1622 Beaum. & Fl. Beg- 
gar's Bush in. i, Will ye see any feates of activity, Some 
sleight of hand, leigerdemaine 1 1707 Farquhar_ Beanx 

Strat. v. v, What’s here? Legerdemain! By this light, 
my lord, our money again !_ 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
III. 220 The name of a magician, .has. .been assumed and 
abused by masters of leger de main. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit, 1x6 The professors of legerdemain at our village fairs, 
pull out ribbon after ribbon from their mouth. 1856 Dove 
Logic Chr. Faith _11.ii.xx5 The legerdemain of the skilful 
trickster who deceives our very senses. 

2 . transf. and fig. Trickery, deception, hocus- 
pocus. 

1532 More Confut. T indale Wks. 639/2 Hys lygier de- 
mame in stealing. 1565 J f.wkl Def, Apol. (1611) 529 Wei 
may we iest at your vnhandsome and open legierdumaine, 
that so vainly seeke to blinde vs with a painted shadow of 
the Spirit of God. 1679 Hist, Jetzer 13 This whole busi- 
ness was nothing but pure Legerdemain and Knavery. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) I. Advice to Author 1. i. 155 
There is a certain Knack or Legerdemain in argument. 179b 
Mrs. GlAsse Cookery vii. 134 By this sort oflegerdemam, 
some fine estates are juggled into France. 1823 Lingard 
Hist. £ng. VI. 282 The theological legerdemain, by which 
Cranmer pretended to nullify the oath of obedience, .to the 
pontiff. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 134 We are inclined 
to regard the treatment of them [paradoxes] . . as a mere 
legerdemain of words. 

f b. An instance of this ; a trick, a juggle. Obs. 
1550 Bale Eng. P’otaries u. I iv, Theyr preuy leger- 
demaines wer not muche to be trusted. 1579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 119, 1 would not that all Women should take Pepper 
in the nose, in that I have disclosed the legerdemaines of a 
few. 1625 Gonsalvio'sSp. Inquis. Contents, The treacheries 
and legerdemaines of the Inquisition in practice and exer- 
cise. 1663 Gerbikr Counsel 48 He must with his Eyes 
follow . . the line wherewith the Joyners work is measured, 
that it be not let slide through the Measurers fingers, since 
. .a Leger de Mayne may be prejudicial to the paymasters 
purse. 

1 8. A sleight-of-hand, performer, a conjurer. 
Obs.rare~K 

1695 Cibber Lore's Last Shift it. (1606) 25 The Fool 
diverted me and I gave him my hand, as I wou’d lend my 
Mony, Fan, or Hankerchief to a Legerdemain, that I might 
see him play all his Tricks over. 

4 . attrib. or as adj. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of legerdemain or jugglery ; juggling ; tricky. 

1576 Newton Lemnit's Complex, in ii. xox Some Iuglers, 
& Legier du maine players. 1683 Drydkn Life Plutarch 
Ded. 25 These legerdemain authors are for telling stories to 
keep tneir tricks undiscover’d. 1707 Curios, in Husb. <y 
. Gard. 91 Jugglers, who show Legerdemain Tricks. X743 
Land, y country Brew. 1. (ed, 4) 39 In such a Legerdemain 
Manner, as gulled and infatuated the ignorant Drinker. 
1760 J. Rutty Spirit. Diary (ed. 2) 171 A legerdemain-man 
getting four guineas a day. i8xa Southey in Q. Rev. 
VIII, 96 Phantasmagoric and legerdemain miracles. 1836 
J. Gilbert Chr, Atonem. ii. (1852) 47 The legerdemain 
kind of criticism resorted to by our adversaries. 
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Lienee f Degerdemaru v. intr. (also with it), to 
perform tricks, to use deceit ; Iiegeraemai'uislx 
a., resembling that of legerdemain; legerde- 
mai nist, a performer of legerdemain, a conjurer. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 212/2 To Legerdemayn . . paucraaari. 
a 1678 Marvell Hist. Poem in Poems Affairs State (1697) 
99 Baal’s wretched Curates LegerdemainVl it so, And never 
durst their Tricks above-board shew. *8. . Worcester i860 
(citing Observer ) Legerdeniainist. 1877 F. C. Burnand 
Ride to Khiva to You know what a good Legerdemainist 
I am. x888 Sat. Rev. 21 Jan. 71, No one ever performed 
that operation in a more legerdemainish fashion. x8gi 
Critic (tL S.) 31 Jan. 57/2 The handkerchief tricks of the 
legerdemainist. 

t Lege rity. Obs. Also 6 liger-, leiger-, 
legieritie. [ad. F. Ugeretd : see Leger a. and 
-ITY.} Lightness (lit. and fig.) ; nimbleness. 

1561 Throckmorton Let. to Eliz. 29 Apr. in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) III. 146 Some others of 1 er nation that be 
inclined to greater legerity, inconstancy, and corruption. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. ii. 12 A signe of great 
Hgeritie and • lightnesse. 1599 Shaks. Hen. Y, iv. i. 23 
The Organs . . newly moue With casted slough and fresh 
legeritie. 1599 B. Jonsqn Lv. Man out of Hum. 11. i, I 
have . . the Leigeritie, for [certain feats of legerdemain]. 
x6oo Dr. Dodypoll in. iv. in Bullen O. PI. ill. 133 The 
legieritie of her sweet feete. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. 
of Rom. II. X64 Considering that his legerity would more 
advantage him then his force, he concluded to combat him 
with judgement. 1822 W, Tennant Thane of Fife vi. 37 
W orming_ his way with strange legerity. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. ni. xvi. (1849) 138 Had I not cause for thankfulness on 
this occasion that I had been formed with such legerity, 
t Legge, v. Obs. rare. [Aphetic form of 
Allege vXj trans. To alleviate. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5016 Som socour, To leggen hir of hir 
dolour. 

Legge, obs. form of Ledge vf 
Legg(e)aunee, obs. forms of Ligeance. 
Legged (legd), a. [f. Leg sb. + -ed 2.] Hav- 
ing legs (of a particular kind, shape, or colour) ; 
freq. in parasynthetic combination with adjs., as 
Baker -legged, bare-legged , black-legged, Bow- 
legged, crook(ed)- legged, long-legged , two-legged, 
etc. In Heraldry, having legsof a specified tincture. 

1470 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 637 II. 394 He is 
legged right i now, and it is reportyd that hys pyntell is 
as Tong as hys legge. <1x529 Skelton E. Ritmmyng 50 
Legged lyke a crane. 1552 Hulokt, Legged crokedly and 
ill fauored. c 1570 Pride 3- Lowl. (1841) 64 But he were 
legged as was Actseon. 1572 Bossewell Armorie nr. 26 
An Owsell d’Argente, beaked golde, legged gules. 16x0 
Shaks. Temp. n. ii. 35 Leg’d like a man. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 186 The spindle legd are fearful; hairy 
legg’d, lustful ; stump legg’d servile ; bow.legg’d, various. 
1697 tr. Le Comte's Mem. China ii. (1737) 39 A row of 
eunuchs.. stood on each hand close legged. 1765 Treat. 
Dam. Pigeons 134 The Trumpeter is a Bird . . very feather- 
footed and leg’d. 1822 Scott Pirate vii, Triptolemus was 
a short, clumsy, duck-legged disciple of Ceres. 1864 Bou- 
tell Her. Hist, Pop. xv. § 15 (ed. 3) 204 Three popin- 
jays or, collared and legged gu. 1898 Daily News 24 Nov. 
2/2 Stiff backed, legged chairs, legged sofas., are out of 
place in an Eastern house. 

b. Legged dollar — leg-dollar (see Leg sb. 17). 
1673 Corshill Baron-Crt. Bk. in Archsol. <$• Hist. Coll. 
Ayr $ Wigton (1884) IV. 104 Withholding from him ane 
leged dolour, at 5 s., anent the niffer of ane horse, c 1689 
Depred. Clan Campbell (1816) xoo Ane leggit dollor. 

Hence Le-g’g'edly adv. 

1659 Torriano, Gambescamdnte, leggedly, according to 
the fashion of shanks. 

Legge (n, obs. form of Lay v. 

Legger (le*gai). [f. Leg v. + -er L] A man 
who propels a canal barge through a tunnel by 
thrusting his legs against the walls. 

1836 SirG. Head Home Tour 143 These men. .are called 
Meggers’ for they literally work the boat with their legs, 
or kick it from one end of the tunnel to the other. 184* 
Brees Gloss. Terms Civ. Engin., Leggers, the name given 
to the men employed in conveying a barge through a canal 
tunnel, by means of pushing with their legs against the 
sidewalls. 

Legger, variant of Ledger. 

Leggery (le-guri). nonce-wd. [f. Leg sb. + 
-ERY.J A manufactory or storehouse of legs. 

_ 1830 Coleridge Const. Ch. & State 212 That mundus 
immundus on which we, and others less scantily furnished 
from nature's Leggery, crawl, delve, and nestle. 

Leggett, obs. form of Legate v. 
t Leggiadrous, a. Obs. rare. [f. It. leggia- 
dro light, sprightly + -00s.] Graceful, elegant. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xvm, xl, Those beams of 
leggiadrous Courtesy Which smil’d in her Deportment. 
Ibid. xix. xvii. The queen of soft leggiadrous Love. 
Legginesa (le-gines). Leggy condition. 

1893 Kennel Gaz. Aug, 2x3/3 She [a bitch] ,. was much 
out of coat, which increased her legginess. 

Legging (le*gig), sb. Chiefly pi. Also 8-9//. 
leggins. [f. Leg sb. + -ingI (but cf. -ing 3 ).] 
In pi. A pair of extra outer coverings (usually of 
leather or cloth), used as a protection for the legs 
in bad weather, and commonly reaching from the 
ankle to the knee, but sometimes higher. 

*763 in F. B, Hough Siege Detroit (i860) 200 The Men to 
he clothed, but in a light Manner ; a cloth Jacket, flannel 
Waistcoat, Leggins, &c. will be sufficient. 1809 A. Henry 
Trav. 156 A pair of leggings, or pantaloons, of scarlet 
cloth, which-, cost me fifteen pounds of beaver. 1821 Clare 
Viii. Minslr. II. 26 With leather leggings on, that stopt 
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the snow, 1839-40 W. Irving Wolfcrfs R. 1x855) 203 
A hunting-shirt of dressed deer-skin . . and leggins of the 
same, fringed from hip to heel. ' 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 415 Long leggings reaching over the knees, 
and made of half-tanned leather. 

Hence Le-g-glng-ed a., having leggings. 

1837, 1852 [see leather-leggiuged in Leather sb. 5 d], 1891 
Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 39 My yellow legginged feet. 

hogging lie-gig), z ’ll. sb. [f. Leu v. r -ing T] 
Making a * leg’ or obeisance. 

1872 JJlackmoue Maid of Sb. (xSSi) 160 All the bowing 
and legging I had seen in the Royal Navy. 

Legging, ppl. a. . [f. Leg v. + -ing 2 .] That 
makes a ‘ leg’ or obeisance. 

i6oz W. Bas Ssvflrd 8? Buckler B, A legging foote, a 
well-embracing hand. 

Leggy k le 'gu» a - [ f - Leg sb. + -t.] Conspic- 
uous lor legs ; having disproportionately long legs ; 
lanky-legged, 

1787 ‘ G. Gambado ’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 32 If you are 
a short man, you spur the saddle cloth ; if you are leggy 
you never touch him [the horse] at ail. 1827 Sporting 
Mag. XX. 170 Great numbers of our racers, .have always 
been too leggy. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq, (1886) 67 
He looked neither heavy nor yet adroit, only leggy, coltish, 
and in the road. 

b. slang. Characterized by a display of legs. 

1866 Daily Tel. 10 Jan. 7/3 This festival .. has been 
pitiably vulgarised.. by Christmas numbers of periodicals, 
Christmas concerts, leggy burlesques. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
if Oct. 1/2 ‘ Leggy ' burlesques. 

IiBgh, obs. iorm of Lee sb.\ Lie sb.^, Lye. 
t Leg-harness. Obs. > Forms : see Leg sb. 
and Harness sb. Armour for the leg. 

1388 Wyclif x Sam. xvii. 6 And stelyn leghameis [1388 
bootis of bras] he [Goliath] iiadde in tiie hipis. 1426 Lydg. 
De Gull. J'ilgr. 8178 Legharneys ys lefl't be-hynde, That 
thow mayst, at lyberte, Hyr dartys and hyr brondys fle. 
1513 Douglas sEneis x 11. vii. 1x4 Hys lymmis in leg- 
harnes gold hexane, Claspyt full clos. x6ot Holland 
Pliny II. 514 Nailes, studs and tackes imploied about 
greeues and leg-harneis. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. x. 36 
Shooes, or legg-haruesse, whereby men are enabled to hold 
out in their, way. 1828 40 Tytler Hist. Scot, (1864) II. 
67 Armed with . . leg-harness, sword, spear, and dagger. 
fig. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii. (Percy ijoc.) 130 
Good hope his legge harneys sholde be. 

Leghs, obs. form of .1 . E ague rAl, Lie. 

Lsghed, obs. pa. t. Lay »., Lie v.'& 

Iisghere, obs. form of Liar. 

Leghorn (legp-in , le-ghpm). [Use of the place- 
name Leghorn , ad. It. Legomo (i 6 -i 7 th e.)» now- 
replaced by Livorno , repr. the classical L. name 
Libnmus . ] 

1. The name of a straw plaiting for hats and 
bonnets, made from a particular kind of wheat, 
cut green and bleached, and so called because im- 
ported from Leghorn in Tuscany ; a hat or bonnet 
made of this plaiting or some imitation of it. 
(Used both simply and in attrib. use, as Leghorn 
bonnet , chip , hat, plait Is 

X804 European Mag. XLV. 412/2 Hats of a foreign manu- 
facture, imported from Italy, and therefore denominated 
Leghorn Chip. 1803 Trans. Sac. Arts XXIII. 223 The 
Gold. Medal of the Society was this session voted to Mr. 
William Corston, of Ludgate-Hill, for a substitute, of his 
invention, for Leghorn Plait, for Hats, &c. Ibid, 231 
A specimen of plaited straw, manufactured, .in this country, 
similar to that imported from various parts of Europe, 
under the denomination of Leghorn. x8x8 Lady Morgan 
Autobiog. (1859) 64, I bought myself a chapeau de soleil, 
with corn flowers stuck in the side of it— a regular Leghorn. 
1823 Spirit Putt. Jrtils, (1825)1 6 She., split the young 
lady’s Leghorn by one thump of her fist. 1893 Peel Spen 
Valley 271 The great leghorn bonnets which they prized so 
highly. 

2, The name of a breed of the domestic fowl. 

1869 Rep.U S. Commissioner Agric. 485, 13 hens, mostly 

Leghorns and Black Hamburgs. Ibid., Mixture of Leghorn 
and native breed. 1874 L. Wright Illustr. Bk. Poultry 
423 While most Spanish breeds are delicate, the Leghorns 
are extraordinarily hardy, besides being much superior as 
layers. Ibid. 425 The white Leghorn cock. 

Iiegia(u)nee, obs. form of Ligeance. 
LegiTsUity (ledgibi'liti). ■ [f. Legible: see 

-ITY.J The quality or condition of being legible. 

1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pard, r. iv. (17x3) 103 The 
divine goodness did supply that defect, as to the greater 
lines of vertue and vice, by the plain legibility of his provi- 
dence. 1812 W. Taylor in Monthly Rm. LXXIX. 181 
Perhaps they . . should, have been accompanied with an ex- 
purgatory index, pointing out the papers which it would be 
fatiguing to peruse, and thus decimating the contents into 
legibility.. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, iv, The words em- 
blazoned in all the legibility of gilt letters and dark shading. 
* 85 a Lady L1.AN0VER .in Mrs, Delany’s Corr. Ser. 11. III. 

A hand which for clearness, compactness, and 
legibility exceeded any Writing the Editor ever saw. x88o 
La rle Phitot. Eng, Tongue 143 A few slight variations, often 
repeated, will make a great difference m the legibility of a 
page, to the eye that is unaccustomed to such variations. 

Legible (le'dgib’l), a, (sb.) Also 4 legeable, 
5 legibylle, [act. late L. legibilis ( 6 th c.), f. legere 
to read : see -BLE.] That can be read. 

a. Of writing : Plain enough to be read ; easily 
niade out or deciphered. 

c *37 $Sc. Leg. SaintsxUi. I Agatha ) 283 And wrytine vesin 
pat tabil rycht fare lettire & legeable. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
2W2 Legibylle, legibilis. 1360 Wards tr. Alexis? Seer. n. 
8 b, Dresse the letters after thys maner.,and they shalbe 
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legjble, 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid x. i, A fair, fast, 
legible hand. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearins’ Voy. Ambass. 403 
Strange. Characters .. so eaten out by time, that they were 
not legible. 17x9 Swift To Yng. Clergym. Wks. 1755 II. j 
u. xi 1 heir bends held down, . within an inch of the cushion, j 
to read what is hardly legible. 1874 Mickletiiwa ite Plod. ‘ 
Par. Churches 218 Over each box should be a legible , 
inscription. 

b. Of compositions : Accessible to readers 
{nonce- me ) ; also, easy to read, readable, rare. 

1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of People Pref., For their 
sakes who . . were denied the opportunity to he of the 
Auditory, I have condescended to make it Legible. 1820 
Siielley Lett. Prose Wks. 1880 IV. 178,1 am translating in 
ottavarima the Hymn to Mercury.. .My next effort will be, 
that it should be legible, a quality much to be desired in 
translations. 1840 Mill Diss. <S- Disc. (1859) II. 121 French 
books are supposed to be sufficiently legible in England 
without translation. 

G. transf. and fig. 

1603 Bacon Ady. Learn, it. Hi. § 2. 16 That excellent cor- 
respondence, which is betweene Gods revealed will and his 
secretwill. .is not legibletothe NaturallMan, 1649 Blithe 
Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) To I<dr., I have . . endeavoured 
to make my thoughts as legible as I can. 1691 Wood Ath. 
Oxen. (O. II. S.) III. 112 His epitaph is legible in the lavg 
volumes of his workes. 1703 Collier Ess. ii, 102 People's j 
opinions of themselves are commonly legible in their coun- 
tenances. 1774 Jefferson Autobiog. App., Wks. 1859 I. 
141 The great principles of right anil wrong are legible to 
every reader. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Superannuated 
Man, My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me 
upon the trouble legible in my countenance. 

d. a isb.pl. Matter lor reading, rare 

1864 Realm 10 Feb. 1 National education too much re- 
sembles the powerful winch of a literary air-pump, screwing 
up the demand for legibles, and lightening the atmospheric 
pressure of criticism on the supply. 

Hence X.e'giblertess, legibility. 

m 7 in Bailey vol. II. 

Legibly (le-d^Ibli), adv. [f. Legible + -i.y 2 .] 
In a legible manner; in legible characters; so as 
to be easily read. Also fig. 

1386 Warner A lb . Eng. 11. lxi. (1612I 269 His banner had 
the. picture, and in gold King Edwards Cozen Elenor was 
legibly inrould. 1664 II. More Myst. Iniq. 97 Whether 
written in the outward Word, or legibly engraven upon the 
Table of his Heart. 1199 Bentley Phal. 240 It’s yet 
legibly and plainly IIPflToS OS. 1709 Steele & Addison 
7 ’alter N o. 101 P 7 A shaking Hand does not always write 
legibly. 1833 Act 3 4- 4 Will, IV, c. 46 § 84 The rules., 
shall be legibly painted upon boards. 1839 Kincsley Misc. 
(i860) I. 364 Whether his books treat of love or political 
economy, theology or geology, it is there, the history of man 
legibly printed. 1869 Freeman Norm. Couq. (1876! III. 
xiv. 356 The great tale of which it became the theatre is 
legibly written on its natural features. 

Legici.de (le-dgisaid). rare~ l . [f. L. legi-, lex 
law + -cide 1.] A destroyer of laws. 

1639 Tutchin Heroick Poem 7 A Tyrant Troop of Legi- 
cides .. Such as Free Rome of old, Destroy'd and Fought. 

Legier, obs. form of Ledger; var. Llger sb. Obs. 

ILegierdemain, etc., obs. ff. Legerdemain. 

+ Le-gifer. Obs. . [a. L. legifer , f. legi-, lex 
law + -fer bearing, bringing.] A legislator. 

1602 W. Watson Decacordon 33 Thus liaue all lawes and 
legifers with great maiesty, ordained a distinction of place, 
regard, and esteemejo be had of euery person. , 1604 T. 
Wright Passions v. iv. 213 That the Legifers should have 
no lesse regard to Love, then to Lawes. 1612 T, James 
jfesui/s’ Downf. 57 Such lairds, lawlesse Sirs, and Legifers 
they take themselues to be. 

+ Legi'ferous, a. Obs.—° [f. prec. + -obs : cf. 
-EEROus.] ‘ That maketh or giveth laws’ (Blount 
Clossogr. 1656). 

Legific (IzLgrfik"), a. [ad. L. type *legi ficus, 
f. legi-, lex law + -ficus-, see -Fic.] Pertaining to 
tbe making of laws. 

1865 J. Grotr Treat. Mor. Ideas x. App. (1876) 224 Prac- 

tically, 'in many cases, authority or legific competence has 
begun in bare power. . : 

t Legiformal, a. obs, rare~\ [f. assumed. 
L. *legiform-is ( 1 . legi-, lex law + forma Form 
sb.) 4- -al.] ? Of a legal form or character. 

<1x693 Urquhart’s Rabelais m. xlii. 344 There are Heaps 
of these Legiformal Papers. 

f Le'gify, a - Obs. rare— 1 . £f. L. legi-, lex 
law + -ey.] intr. To make laws. 

x6sS~9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 95 Is it fit that those 
that have no right norfoundation should legify amongst us? 

Legion. (Irdgan). Also 3-5 leginn, 4legioxm, 
lygioun, 4-5 legyoun, 5-6 legyon. [a. OF. 
legiun , legion (mod,F. ligion), a. L. legion-em, 
legio , f, legere to choose, levy (au army) ; cf. -ION.] . 

1 . Rom. Antiq. A body of infantry in the Roman 
army, composed of different numbers at different 
periods, ranging from 3,000 in early times to 6,ooo 
under Marius, and combined usually with a con- 
siderable complement of cava]ry. 

C1205 Lay. 6024 Werren on alche legiun Jfus feole Ieod- 
kempen, six busend & six hundred & sixti iferen. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chran. (x8ro) 30 Fro Charles kyng.sanz fajle 
thei brought a gonfaynoun pat Saynt Morice in bataile 
[bare] befor he legioun. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II, 
75 When at the prayer of Genuis J>.e queene . . legiouns of 
Rome were i-sende in to Wond, bo was Caerleon a noble, 
citee, 1494 Fabyan Citron, in. Iv. 36 Claudius sent certayne 
Legions of his Knygh tes into Irlande to rule that Countre, 
and retourned hym selfe to Rome. 1598 Barret Thcar. 
Warres Gloss. 251 Legion, amongst the auncient Romaines,' 
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was certaine companies of their people of warre : consisting 
of s or 6coo footernen, and 300 horsemen. xSoS Shaks. Ant. 

4- Cl, 111., vii. 72 You keepe by Land the Legions and the 
Horse whole, do you not? 16x1 — - Cymb. iv. iii. 24 The 
Romaine Legions, all from Gallia drawne, Are landed on 
your Coast. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 378 As Legions 
m the Field their Front display, To try the Fortune of some 
doubtful Day. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. i. 25 The thirty 
centuries which made up the legion. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Ability fN'&s. (Bohn) II: 33 (The Roman] disem- 
barked his legions, erected his camps and towers. 1869 
Rawunson Anc, Hist. 398 The legion was light, elastic, 
adapted to every variety of circumstance. 

0. Applied to certain military bodies of modem 
times, foreign legion [ = F. ligion eirangcre] : a 
body of foreign volunteers in tbe French army in 
the 1 9th century, employed in the colonies or on 
distant expeditions. 

1598 [see Legionary B.] xSoa James Miiit. Did. s.v., 
The British legion which served in America. Ibid., The 
Polish and lielgic legions, that form part of the French 
army. 1809 Wellington in Gunv. Desp. V. 219 A legion is 
I understand a corps consisting of one, two or more bat- 
talions of infantry and a proportion of cavalry and artillery. 
1813 Ibid. XII. 3x3 It appears impossible fopthe Hanoverian 
Government to bear the expence of the Legion as now con- 
stituted. 1838 Murray’s Haud-bk. N. Germ. 154 The Farm 
of La Haye Sainte .. was at first occupied by the soldiers 
of the German Legion, a 1877 Mrs. N orton Bingen on. the 
Rhine, A soldier of the legion lay dying in Algiers. 

2 . Vaguely used for: A host ot armed men. 

c 1323 Citron. Eng.. 633 (Ritson) The spere_That Charle- 
mayne wes wonet to bere To'fore the holy legioun. 2 a 1400 
Morte Arth. 605 The lege-mene of Lettow with legyons' 
newe. CX440 PartonopesSg 1 Wyth hym a legyoun Of his 
nyghtis. 1593 Shaks. foh/t n. 1. 59 The aduerse windes 
. . liaue giuen him time To land his Legions all as soon e as' 
I. 1715-20 Pope_ Iliad xiii. 845 Nor knew great Hector- 
how his legions yield. X738 Glover Leonidas ix. 318 Witli 
lightening blast their legions. 

3 . A vast host or multitude (of persons or, 
tilings) : freq, of angels or spirits, with reminiscence 
ot Matt. xxvi. 53. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 15809 If i mi fader waldbe-seke, I moght 
wit-vten lett Haf tuelue thusand legions. _ 136a Langl. P. 
PI. A. 1. 109 Lucifer with legiouns iered it in neuene. c 1380 
W yclif Set. Wks. III. 264 Many lygiouns of aungels. 1413 
Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 79 No doute but many 
a legyon wenten to the foote of Olyuet, ordeynyng theyr 
procession to bryngehym. therupon. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
viii. 9 With angellis hcht, in legionis, Tl ow art illumynit 
all about. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 55 Not in the Legions 
Of horrid Hell, can come a Diuell more damn'd In euils, to 
top Macbeth. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ, (1849) a 34 To 
sustain even a legion of reproaches. 1667 Milton Pi L. 1, 
301 He .. called His Legions, Angel Forms, who lay iri- 
trans’d; 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 96 T 10 Innumerable 
legions of appetites and passions. 1824 W. Irving T. T rave 
II; 19 As I approached the bouse, a legion of whelps sallied 
out. 1865 J. H. Newman Geronttus § 4 So now his [Satan's] 
legions throng (foe vestibule. 1865 Lecky Ration. 1 . i. 25 
The air was filled with unholy legions. . 1 

"b. 'In Mark v. 9 and echoes of this passage;, 
esp. in the (somewhat inaccurate) allusive phrase 
their name is Legion ** < they are innumerable 
X38 z Wyclif Mark v. 9 A legioun is name to me ; for we 
ben manye. 1526 Tindale ibid.. My name is Legion, for. 
we are many. x6ox Shaks. T-ojcI. N. iii._ iv. 95 If all the 
diuels of hell be drawne in little, and Legion himselfe pos- 
sest him. 1665 . Glanvilx. S.cepsis Set. xviii. 116 The same 
undivided essence .. is here multiplyed into Legion. 1848 
Dickens Doinbey xiv, ‘Their name is Legion she replied! 
1873 Helps A Him. 4- Masl. vi. (1875) 143 The number of 
such sayings anticipated by this original maxim is legion. 

4 . Legion of ILonour {_ = !'. legion dfiomteitr ] : 
an order of distinction, founded by Napoleon Bona- 
parte in 1802, conferred as A reward for civil or 
military services, etc. 

1827 Scott Napoleon V. •63. 3837 Marryat Olla Podr, 
xxix, The innkeeper was a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Nom. <$• Real. Wks. (Bohn) 
I, 250 The world is full of masonic ties, of guilds, of secret 
and public legions of honour! 

5 . Nat. fjist. (See quot) 

1839 -Page Haudbk. Geol. Terms, Legion . . A term occa- 
sionally used in Natural History classification to express 
an assemblage of objects intermediate in extent between a 
class and order. A class may thus embrace several legions, 
and a legion contain many orders. 

6. attrib. or. adj. = innumerable, multitudinous. 
1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699)282 By this it [Pride] be- 
comes a Multiplied, a Legion evil. 1793 Southey foan of 
Arc x. 443 When pouring o'er his legion slaves on Greece, 
The eastern despot bridged the Hellespont. 1891 C. James 
Rom. Rigmarole 148 The poor curate’s wife . . with the 
legion family clothed from, the odds and ends of her rich 
sister’s cast-offs. 

Xiegionary (lf-dzanari), a. and sb. [ad. L! 
legionarius , f, legion-em Legion sb . : see -art J 
: A . adj. ' ■ \ . ' ' . ' 

1 . Of or belonging to a legion. _ ^ , 

1377-87 HoLiNsi-itmCAnw. L 37/2,Ostprius. .had no legion-. 

ariesouldiers.butcerteine bands of aids. 1381 Savile Tacitus 
Hist. Annot. (1591) 52 In former times . . the ' Legionary 
Cohorts were equall, of flue hundreth a piece. . 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. x. 249 Of the foure principle or 
Legionary standards, that is of Judah, Ruben, Ephratm,, 
and Dan. 1796 Morse Amer. Guog. II, xxa Altars and. 
monumental inscriptions, which instruct us as to the legion-, 
ary stations of the Romans in Britain. 1838 Arnold Hist. 
Rome (1846) I. xiii:. 223 The whole multitude of legionary: 
soldiers. - 1893 Archmolegia LIIL. 550 The bronze eagle, 
probably rightly supposed by Mr. Joyce to have, been 
a legionary one. . 




LEGIONED. 

b. Of an inscription, mark, etc. : Designating 
a particular Roman legion. 

Legionary ring (Rom. Antiq.): a finger-ring bearing a 
number, formerly thought to have been worn by Roman 
soldiers, the number being supposed to be that of the legion. 
This view is now abandoned, as the numbers go up to too, 
while the highest legionary number was 28. 

1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 11 . tit. ii, 38 Its legion- 
ary inscriptions indicate the several portions — erected by 
the different legions and cohorts. Ibid. 67 The legionary 
tablets of the Scottish wall are its most interesting relics. 
18^3 Q. Rev. C XIV. 382 The legionary mark of the tile. 
1869 Fortnum in A rchteol. Jrtil. XXVI. 146 Bronze ‘Le- 
gionary ring . on which is engraved the so-called legionary 
number. 

2. Constituting or consisting of a legion or 
legions. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. n. Wks. 1851 V. 55 The Silures 
. .besett the Prefect of his Camp, left there with Legionarie 
Bands to appoint Garrisons 1776 Gibbon Decl. E. (1869) 
I. i. 25 The whole body of legionary infantry amounted to 
six thousand one hundred men. 1S27 Ds Quincev Murder 
Wks. 1862 IV. 53 The Roman legionary force. 1871 Farrar 
Wiin. Hist. iii. 100 Without one earthly weapon she faced 
the legionaiy masses. 

jig. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 12 Too many 
.. betwixt jest and earnest, betray the cause of truth, and 
incensibly make up, the legionarie body of errour. 

33. si. A soldier of a legion, ancient or modern ; 
a legionary soldier. Also, a member of the Legion 
of Honour. 

1598 Dalmngtom Meth. Trav. L b, As touching, the 
[French] Infantry, Francis the first was the first that insti- 
tuted the .Legionaries . . 8 Legions, and every Legion to 
contains sixe thousand. 1608 E. Grimstone Hist. Prance 
(1611)675 Twelue thousand Legionaries, Picards, Normands 
and Champanois. 1781 Gibbon Decl. y E. xxx. III. 373 
If any of the legionaries were permitted to return from the 
Italian expedition. 1827 Scott Napoleon xxvi. Wks. 1870 
XI. 276 Three hundred and fifty legionaries [of the Legion 
of Honour], 1832-4 De Quincev Ctesars Wks. 1859 X. 154 
The cowering legionary, with whom to hear was. to obey. 
1892 Pali Mall G. 26 Oct. 4/3 Day was just dawning when 
the Marine Infantry and the Legionaries advanced. 

Legioned (lrd:$3ncl), a. poet. [f. Legion + 
-ED I.J Arrayed in legions. 

1818 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xxxii, An Iberian Priest., 
who led the legioned West. 1818 Keats Endym. 11. 43 
So once more days and nights aid me along, Like legioned 
soldiers. 1820 — Eve St. Agnes xix, While legioti’d fairies 
paced the coverlet. 1822 Shelley Hellas 515 We met the 
vultures, legioned in the air. 3851 J. B. Hume Poems 150 
The clarions of ail the legion’d winds 1 
1' Le'gioner. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Legion + -erL] 
A legionary soldier. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 992 The legioners did 
couer themselues as they had done before with their shields. 

t Legionet. Obs. rare— 1 . [f. Legion + -et.] 
A small legion. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxv. xlix. 917 You should see in 
this kings camp hardly two pretie legionets [L. legiuncula], 
and those but lame ones neither. 

t Le'gionize, v, Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Legion + 
-I2E.] trans. To form into legions. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Rood I 4, Descend sweet Angels 
(Legtouiz’d in Rankes). 

Legionry (Ifrlganri). [f. Legion + -ky.] 
Legions collectively. 

1827 Poi.lok Course T. vu, To drive away From earth 
the dark infernal legionry Of superstition, ignorance and hell. 
Legior, obs. form of Ledger. 

Legislate (le'dgisL’t), v. [Back-formation 
from Legislator, Legislation.] 

1. trans. To make laws for. rare“ x . 

3719 D’Urfey Pills p 1872) II. 66 The Parliament sate 
. . Legislating the Nation. 

2. inlr. To perform the function of legislation; 
to make or enact laws. 

1805 Bp. Watson Charge { rSo8) 16 Solon, in legislating for 
the Athenians, had an idea of a more perfect Constitution 
than he gave them. 1841 W. Spalding Italy If It. 1st. II. 
119 The emperor had a right to legislate for the whole 
country. 1846 _M=Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 
247 The renunciation by the British Parliament of the right 
to legislate for that kingdom [Ireland]. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 21 V. 135 All states legislate under the idea that there are 
two classes of actions, the voluntary and the involuntary. 

3. quasi To bring or drive by legislation 
into or out of. Also rarely trans. to bring about 
or control by legislation. 

3845 [see Legislated ppl. a. below], 2847 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Disq. Sabbath ii. (3848) 39 The same power which 
legislated, the very circumstances, alone can release them. 
1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 401/2 Trades’ unions ..should he 
educated, and not legislated into usefulness. 3854 Act 
U, S, A. Congress in Encycl. Bril, (i860) XXI. 442/2 Not 
to legislate Slavery into any Territory or State. 1859 W. 
Chadwick Life De Foe iv. 237, I do not want to see a 
people legislated into poverty. 1887 Rjder Haggard Jess 
t. (1899) 78 It [this sentiment] is beginning to die down and 
to be legislated out of our national character. 

Hence legislated ppl- a., Legislating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

184s R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vlii. (ed. 2) 178 Schemes 
of legislated instruction. 1890-x J. Orb Christian View 
God (1893) 131 The .. presence of a morally legislating and 
commanding Reason within us. 1898 IVestni. Gas. 16 May 
a/t The legislated depreciation of this one estate . . had cost 
him. .not less than /( 120,000. *899 A. E, Garvie Ritschlian 
Theol . 33 He analyses the conceptions of the condemning 
and of the legislating conscience. 

Legislation (ledgisl^'Jsn). [a. late L. legis- 
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Idtion-em , properly two words = ‘bringing of a 
law ’ (lefts, genitive of lex law + Idtion-em bring- 
ing : see Lation). Cf. I 1 '. legislation.} 

I. The action of making or giving laws ; the 
enactment of laws, lawgiving; an instance of this. 

a 1655 J, Goodman Winter Even. Conf, jit. (1705) 116 Let 
me to in treat you to explain what you mean by this way of 
Divine Legislation. 1675 Baxter Cat/i. Theol. 11. 1. 213 
Gods Legislation was a real Action; hut the Law made 
doth not act at oll. 1747 Ld. Lyttleton Observ. Conveys. 
Paul 18 Pythagoras, who join’d Legislation to his Philo- 
sophy, and. .pretended to Miracles .. to give a more vener- 
able Sanction to the Laws he prescribed.. 1828 Caroline 
Fry Script. R dr.'s Guide ix. 324 When the inspired historian 
tells his story of . . the wars and legislations of other ages. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 395 Legislation, as 
we understand it, did not, in the ideas of those times, fill 
any prominent place among the duties of a king, 
f 2. A legislative body, a legislature. Obs. 

1693 Humours Town 96 The Common-Council-Man is a 
Man of Authority, a Member of the City-Legislation. 

3. The enactments of a legislator or legislature; 
the whole body of enacted laws. 

1838 Thirlwai.l Greece viii. I. 297 A legislation in which, 
as in that of Moses, religion is . . the main element, 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm. 137 The acts .. are largely taken up 
with legislation affecting the national commerce. 

Hence Leglsla'tioiial a pertaining to legisla- 
tion. 

1829 Bentham Justice <$• Cod. Petit., Air. Petit. Justice 
22 A legislational proceeding. 

Legislative (le’d ( 5isletiv), a. and sb. [F ormed 
alter Legislation, Legislator, by substitution of 
suffix: see -ATI ve. Cf. F. Ifgislatif (recorded from 
the 14th c.), Sp., Pg., It. legislative ; a med.L. 
*legislativus probably existed, j 

A. adj. 

1. That legislates or makes laws; having the 
function of legislating. 

Legislative assembly 1 Fr. Hist.), the body of legislators 
which succeeded the National or Constituent assembly in 
1791 ; also, the legislature which succeeded the Constituent 
assembly of 1849. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 269, I have learned to distinguish 
between . . the Decretive and Legislative will of God. 
1654 Cromwell Sp. 12 Sept, in Carlyle , It is the conver- 
sion of a parliament .. to a legislative power always sitting. 
1674 Baked s Citron. 582/1 The peoples Legislative Deputies 
in Parliament. 1765 Blackstonk Comm. t. ii. 146 If hall 
of the members met, and hall absented themselves, who 
shall determine whieh is really the legislative body, the 
part assembled, or that which stays away? 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 173/1 On the 30th of September [3791], 
this National Assembly .. dissolved itself, and gave place 
to the succeeding Legislative National Assembly. 1858 

J. B. Norton Topics 154 The Legislative Council [of India]. 

2. Of or pertaining to legislation or the making 
of laws. 

c 1641 Denham On Strafford's Trial fy D. 25 Their 
Legislative Frenzy they repent. Enacting it should make 
no President. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xx. 106 It belongetk 
therefore to the Soveraigne . . to prescribe the Rules of 
discerning Good and Evill . . and therefore in him is the Legis- 
lative Power. 1783 J_. Brown Poetry .5- Mas. v. 79 During the 
early Periods of Civilization, the legislative An is always ot 
an imperfect Form. 1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 383 
Legislative acts require the exactest detail of circumstances 
. .in order, .to elicit principles . . to direct a practical legis- 
lative proceeding. 1870 D. Macrae Amer. at Home II. x. 
151 All the Legislative Halls throughout the country, 
b. Enacted or appointed by legislation. 

1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 290 Nor did the 
Estates mention the use of torture among the grievances 
which required a legislative remedy. 1873 Yeats Growth 
Comm . 308 Legislative penalties were imposed. 1878 Lkcky 
Eng, in ig th C. II. v. 50 The remedy for the evil was found 
in the legislative emancipation ol Scotch industry. 

B. sb. 

1. The power of legislating or making laws ; the 
body in which this power is vested, the legislature. 
Opposed to ‘ executive ’. Now rare. 

1642 Jeu. Taylor Episc. (1647) 292 What authority is equall 
to this Legislative of the Bishops? 1689 W. A. Ld. Chiej 
Just. Herbert's Acc, Examined 5 The King has not the 
Legislative exclusive of others. 1689 Lock e Govt. 11. § 141 
xl (1694) 276 The Legislative cannot transfer the Power ot 
making Laws to any other hands. 1712 Berkeley Pass. 
Obedience § 22 To pay an absolute submission to the decrees 
of some certain legislative. 1836 Altson Hist. Europe 
(1847) V. 26 It [the Polish constitution] fell when the legis- 
lative became more corrupt then the executive. 

f2. ? Something appointed by legislative enact- 
ment. Obs. 

1650 EldereieldOV. Right Tythcs xvi. 94 He this Edgar, 
had them questionless from Alfred,, from lira, OlTa, Ethel- 
bert, &c. to whose tendries he added what seemed fit of the 
Legislatives of West-Saxony. 

Legislatively (le-d^isL'tivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly ’^.] ]n a legislative manner; by legislation. 
*643 Sir J. Sfelman Case of Affairs in Law 6 Whatsoever 
passed before, it [the absolute supreme Court] pro re nath 
legislatively judgeth, maketh, and declareth Law. 1650 
R. Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 27 Those who 
. . assume a power not legally in them, and act legislatively. 
1820 Ann. Reg. 1. 154 It was only legislatively that the 
Lords could have to deal with this matter. 1869 Pall Mall 
G, 8 July 3/2 Our national^ characteristic is.-. a tendency to 
deal legislatively in a permissive or tentative style; 

Legislator (le-dgislritoi}. [a.. L. legis-ldior, 
properly two words, = ‘proposer of a law’ (legis, 
genitive of lex law + ld/or r \xaei as agent-n. to ferre 


LEGISLATURE. 

to bear, carry, bring).] One who makes laws (for 
a people or nation/; a lawgiver; a member of a 
legislative body. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bar las 11. iii. in. Law 168 This Boat., 
saves from wrack the future Legislator [Moses]. 1607 
Si: hoi. Disc, agsi. Antichr. 11. v. 10 He draweth the abso- 
lute authoritie of Man, not from God as he is God, hut 
as l.e is Legis-lator only. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi, 
139 For the Legislator is he, not by whose authority the 
Lawes were first made, but by whose authority they now 
continue to lie Lawes. 1711 Pope Temp, Fame 74 Heroes 
in animated marble frown, And Legislators seem to think 
in stone. 3809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 44 Laws in 
doubtful points are to be interpreted according to the design 
of the legislator. _ 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Leon. 77 Legis- 
lators have long since discovered the absurdity of attempting 
to fix prices by law. 

traiisf. 1S21 Byron Two Foscari iv. i, I will be a legis- 
lator in this business. 1831 Brewster Newton ( 1 855) "II. 
xxvii. 403 The alleged legislator of science. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets i. 29 Aristotle is the legislator for the human 
intellect through eighteen centuries after his death. 

lienee T»eglslatorsMp, the position of legis- 
lator. 

1654 J. Spittlehouse Vind, Fifth Monarchy Men 19 Do 
they not dethrone and degrade the Lord Jesus of his 
Legislatorship and Judicature? a 1695 Lu, Halifax Cau- 
tions Choice Members itt Parlt. (1699) 16 There ought to 
be a difference made between coming out of Pupilage, and 
leaping into Legislatorship. 1890 J. Hatton By Older of 
Czar 1 . 11. i. 223 The principle of hereditary legislatorship. 

Legislatorial (ledjjisl&oe-nal), a. [f. as next 

+ -AL.] 

1. Having the power to legislate, acting as a legis- 
lator or legislature. 

1819 Gen, Hist, in Ann. Reg. 104/2 At a public meeting 
bolden on July 12.. the managers,. proposed that the same 
Sir Charles [Wolseley] should be sent up to parliament as 
‘legislatorial attorney and representative of Birmingham’. 
1841 De Quincev Homer Wks. 1857 VI. 349 Solon, the 
legislatorial founder of Athens. 1882 Encytl. Brit XIV. 
357 One may imagine a community governed by a de- 
pendent legislatorial body or person. 

2. Ot or pertaining to a legislator or legislation. 

1774-5 Bentham Commonplace Bk. "Wks. 1843 X 76 

A System of Rules for the Conversion of Long rienleni.es 
into Short Ones, for the Legislatorial Style. 1829 Examiner 
306 '2 A capital legislatorial jeu d’ esprit. 1833 hi user's 
A/ag. VIII. 246 He would have done better to stick to his 
legislatorial duties. 

Hence Jjeg.islato'rially adv. 

1827 Westw. Rev. VII. 30 The judges legislatorially refuse 
to acknowledge certain rights of the landlords. 

t Legislator;^ , a. Obs. [ad. mod. L. type 
*l?gisldtoijus, f. legislator Legislator. ] = prec. 

<21639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch.Seot. 11. (1677)26 Thejudg- 
ment of Matrimonial causes,. .Legislatoiy actions [etc.]., 
should be committed to the Bishops. 

Legislatress (le-dgislritrts). [f. Legislator 
- t- -ess.] A female legislator. 

1711 Shaktesb. Charac. (1737) II. ii. ii. 252 See what that 
Country of the Mind will produce, when by the wholesom 
Laws of this Legislatress it has obtain d its Liberty ' 1771 
H. Walpole Lett, to C'tess Ossory (1848) I. 24 That lamb 
and legislatress the Czarina would suffer no patriot oiations. 
3846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. 11852) 83 Queen Bess, that 
shrewdest of legislatresses. 1885 Maine Pop. Govt. 155 
Nature, a beneficent legislatress. 

Legislatrix (Je-dgisl^-trix). [L. fem. of legis- 
lator -.J A iemale legislator. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 53 This right Reason is the 
great Legislatrix and Judge of al human affaires. 1797 W. 
Tooke Cath. II (1798) 11 . v. 45 No woman had yet been a 
legislatrix. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (18791 II. xxx 565 Laws 
supposed to emanate from, .the fancied legislatrix nature. 

Legislature (le-d^islAnu). [1- ormed after 
Legislator by substitution of suffix : cf. -ere, 
Cf. F. legislature, cited by Hatz.-Darm. from 1 789.] 
1. ‘ The power that makes laws’ (J.) ; a body of 
persons invested with the power of making the 
1 ws of a country or state ; spec. (//..S'.) the legis- 
lative body of a State or Territory, as distinguished 
from Congress. 

a 1676 Hale Hist. Common Law 11733) 2 Without the 
concurrent Consent of all Three Parts of the Legislature, 
no such Law is, or can he made. 1708 Swift Sen lint. Ch. 
Eng. Man Misceil. (1711) 131 By the Supreme Magistrate 
is properly understood the Legislative ' Power. . . But the 
Word Magistrate seeming to denote a single Person, and 
to express the Executive Power, it canie to pass, that tire 
Obedience due to the Legislature was, for want ot knowing 
or considering this easy Distinction, nrisapplyed to the 
Administration. 1716 Addison Freeho/derHo. 16 ? 6 In the 
very Notion of a Legislature is implied a Power to change, 
repeal, and suspend what Laws are in being, as well as 
to make, .new Laws. 1781 Cowper Fable 9 Twas April, as 
the bumpkins say. The legislature called it May. 1783 
Gentl. Mug. LI 1 1 . 1. 166 The Congress shall earnestly 
recommend it to the Legislatures of the respective States. 
i8zi J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. 111. (1871) 85 The 
Statute hooks are filled with ineffectual attempts of the 
legislature to establish uniformity, 3839 Keightley Hist. 
Eng. II. 57 The legislature gave to the King’s proclamations 
tire force of statutes of parliament. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 111. 
v. 656 Bills of the colonial legislatures relating to tiade. 
attrib. and Comb. 1829 Bentham Justice 4 Cod. Petit. 
324 Here and tiiere a patch of real law— of legi-lature-made 
law— stuck in. 3843 Marryat M. Violet xx, He once said 
to them in the legislature room of Matagorda [etc.]. 

1 2. The exercise of the function or power of 
legislation, Obs. 

a 1715 Burnet Own Time (3724) 1 . 339 It was very in- 
convenient to have both the legislature and the execution 
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in the same hands. 1724 Swift Drapers' Leit. Wks. 1755 
V. 11. 30 Mr. Wood takes upon him the entire legislature, 
and an absolute dominion over the properties of the whole 
nation, a 1734 North Lives II. 393, I think them very 
considerable in the science of legislature. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. I. 46 For legislature., is the greatest act of superiority 
that can be exercised by one being over another. 

Legist (If djjist). [ad. F. ligiste (recorded from 
13th c.), ad. med.L. legista, f. leg-, lex Law: see 
-1ST.] One versed in the law. (Cf. Jurist.) 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. x, My fader was no legist 
ne neuer knewe the lawes. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. 195 Ulpianus, the floure of legistis in his dayis. 
1586 Ferne Blaz. Genirie To Gently Inner Temple, The 
honorable assembly of the Inner Temple with all the 
gentlemen, students and professed Legists in the same. 
1616 Bacon Let. to King 12 Feb. Lett. <§• Life (x86y) V. 242 
As legists, they will agree in magnifying that wherein they 
are best. 1691 Wood Ath. O.vou. II. 474 He had a Legists 
place and took the degrees in the Civil Law. 1821 Ed in. 
Rev. XXXV. 169 We shall . . bring together the names of 
some of the great legists of Britain. 1858 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) II. 327 An able legist.. he brings into literature 
the habits and prepossessions of his position. 1893 Rash- 
dall Universities II. 568 Ten were to be Legists, and seven 
Canonists. 

tLe'gister 1 . 06s. Forms: 4-5 legistre, -ystre, 

5 legistery, 6 legistere, 5, 7 legister. [a. OF. 
legistre variant (influenced by ministre, etc.) oUegiste 
Legist.] = Legist. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 5410 Lordynges ctm- 
seylours Wykkede legystrys [F. legistre ] or fals acountours. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. viii. 62 ?e legistres and lawyers ;e 
witen where I ly3e. 1387-8 T. Use Test. Love 11. ii. (Skeat) 

I. 69 Amonge legystres there dare I not come. 14. . Horn. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 680^3 Hie legista , a legistery. 1430-40 
Lydg. Boc/tas hi. xviii. (1554) 90 a, Legistres folowyng their 
ententes Greatly reioyce in lucre. 1440 J. Shirley Lethe 
K. fames (1818) 26 He was. .a grete legister of la we posi- 
tive, and canone, and civille bothe. 1555 Parker Ps. 
lx. 170 Juda legistere. 1616 Bullokar, Registers, Lawyers. 
1636 in Blount Glossogr. 

t La'g'ister 2 . 06s. [App. f. L. legere to read 
+ -ster lem. agent-suffix ] In a nunnery : A 
woman charged with the duty of reading aloud. 

14. . in Aungier Hist. Syon Monast. {1840) 374 Whan al be 
sette, anone the legister schal begyn to rede . . And sche muste 
rede suche mater as the abbes or chauntres assignethe. 

II Le*git. Obs. [L. legit he reads, or legit he 
has read, pres, or pa. t. 3 rd pers. of legere to read.] 
Claim to ‘ Benefit of Clergy ’ based upon the fact 
of being able to read a verse of the Bible. 

1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 76 They took the drunken 
Readers ithat could scarce yet have a Legit to save their 
necks, if they needed it) to be fitter men then we to edetie 
the Flocks. 

Legitim : see Legitime. 

Legitimacy |lfdgi - timasi). [f. Legitimate : 
see -acy.J The fact of being legitimate. 

1. The fact of being a legitimate child. 

1691 Luttrell Brief Pel. (1857) IT. 207 A virulent libell 
..endeavouring to prove the legitimacy of the prince of 
Wales, is printed. 1734-62 Hume Hist. Eng., Hen. Ill, 

II. 54 It had been formerly usual for the civil courts to issue 
writs to the spiritual, directing them to inquire into the 
legitimacy of the person. 1836 Froudf. Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. ii. 107 The innumerable refinements of the Romish 
canon law, which affected the legitimacy of children. 

t b. transf Genuineness. Obs. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 36 The Legiti- 
macy and Reality of these Marine bodies vindicated .. I 
now re-assume my original design. 

2. Of a government or the title of a sovereign : 
The condition of being in accordance with law or 
principle. Now often, with respect to a sove- 
reign’s title, in a narrower sense : The fact of being 
derived by regular descent ; occas. the principle of 
lineal succession to the throne, asapolitical doctrine. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, <ed. 4) 233 No one. .will be 
found in this country to maintain that mere birth alone 
constitutes royal legitimacy. x8x8 Lady Morgan A ntobiog. 
(1859) 215 We were seated near the princesses, .in the very 
foyer of ultra legitimacy. 1823 Macaulay Milton Ess. 
(1880) x6 The doctrine of Divine Right, which lias now 
come back to us, like a thief from transportation, under the 
alias of Legitimacy. 1872 J. L. Sanford Estim. Eng. 
Kings 368 His [Oliver’s] rule only wanted the stamp of le- 
gitimacy to entitle it to nearly unmixed praise. .1884 
A, R. Pennington Wiclifv i. x8o We may differ in opinion 
as to the legitimacy of tfrban or Clement. 

3. gen. Conformity to rule or principle ; lawful- 
ness. In Logic, conformity to sound reasoning. 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atanem. vi. (1852) 158 It has, how- 
ever, been objected, that the difference in circumstances 
forbids the legitimacy of our assumption. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vii. 173 It seems better to test the legitimacy of 
each step. 1874 Raymond Statist. Min 's Mining 28 
It is easy to see the causes which have led to this large 
advance, and impossible not to recognize their legitimacy. 
*883 J. Rae in Contewp. Rev. June 904 An argument .. in 
favour of the legitimacy of such philanthropic labours, 
f 4. Austral, slang. (See quot.) Obs. 

1827 P. Cunningham 2 Vrs. N. S. Wales I. i. 16 The 
suspicion each entertains of legitimacy being the cause of 
the other’s appearance. Note, Legitimacy, a colonial term 
for designating the cause of the emigration of a certain 
portion of our population ; i.e. having legal reasons for 
making the voyage. 

Legitimate (lzd^i-timA ) , a. Also 5-6 legyt- 
tymat(e, 6 -ytymat, -ittimat. [ad. med.L. legiti- 
mdt-us, pa. pple. of legitimdre to declare to be 


lawful, to cause to be regarded as lawful offspring, 
f. L. legitimus lawful, f. leg - , lex law. 

Etymologically, the word expresses a status which has 
been conferred or ratified by some authority ; = Legiti- 
mated, In Er.glish, however, it has taken the place of the 
older Legitime, and even in the earliest examples shows no 
trace of the original participial sense.] 

1. Of a child : Having the status of one lawfully 
begotten ; entitled to full filial rights. Said also 
of a parent, and of lineal descent. (The only sense 
in Johnson.) 

According to English law, all children are legitimate who 
are born in lawful wedlock, and no others. According to 
the civil and canon law, a child born of unmarried parents 
who might at the time lawfully contract marriage becomes 
legitimate if his parents afterwards are lawfully married. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. ccxxv. 233 This Kynge Wyllyam 
vsed alwey lemmans, wherfore he dyed without issu legytty- 
mat. XS55 Eden Decades 137 The children of their owne 
wyues they counte to bee not legitimate. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. v. v. Wks. 1856 1. 141 Thy true begotten, 
most legitimate And loved issue. 1683 Brit. Spec. 173 By 
Lineal iitid Legitimate Descent the true and unquestion- 
able Heir. 1734-62 Hume Hist. Eng., Hen. Ill, II. 34 The 
common law had deemed all those bastards who were born 
before wedlock : By the canon law they were legitimate. 
1827 Jarman PtnuelTs Devises (ed. 3) II. 347 A person who 
at the date of the will was dead, leaving . . no legitimate 
children. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 62 The offspring of 
his female slave, .if begotten by him. .he may recognise as 
liis own legitimate child. 1882 A. Macfarlane Consan- 
guin. 4 Legitimate co-parent of a child. 

J b. transf Genuine, real: opposed to 'spurious’. 
Obs. 

1331 Bible Apocrypha To Rdr., They are not receaued 
nor taken as legyttymate and leafull, as wel of the Hebrues 
as of the whole Churche. 1634 T. J ohnson Parey' sChirurg. 
xxvi. vii. (1678) 633 By the Taste, .we.. distinguish the true 
legitimate [Medicins] from the adulterate. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 327 Mr. B. maintains Astypala. to he a legitimate 
word, because we read it ' k<rtwaa.xy in the present copy of 
Scylax. 1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 347/2 The above remarks 
do not apply to what I shall call collections of legitimate re- 
mains. x8x8 Todd, Legitimate. .2. Genuine; not spurious : 
as, a legitimate work, the legitimate production of such an 
author. 

2. Conformable to law or rule ; sanctioned or 
authorized by law or right ; lawful ; proper. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. ivol. II.) 13 An evill that 
should last so long, might in some sort seeme to be made 
legitimate. 1643 Milton Tetrach . Wks. 1738 I. 226 The 
Text therfore uses this phrase, that they shall be one flesh, 
to justify and make legitimate the rites of Marriage-bed. 
1664 H. More Mysf. Dug. 257 A Legitimate Husband. 183a 
W. Irving A Ihambra 1. 79 They [Moors] are a nation . .with- 
out a legitimate country or a name. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vii. II. 238 What would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be justly condemned as persecution, may fall within the 
bounds of legitimate selfdefence. 1832 H. Rogers Eel. 
paithJiSsp 436 There is . . a legitimate way of influencing 
the will. 1839 J- Gumming Ruth ix. 152 Its ancient and 
legitimate owner. 

b. Normal, regular ; conformable to a recog- 
nized standard type; + spec, of a gun(cf. Bastard 
a. 6 a); J of a disease ( = Exquisite). In Sport- 
ing-, applied to flat-racing as opposed to hurdle- 
racing or steeplechasing. The legitimate drama : 
the body of plays, Shaksperian or other, that have 
a recognized theatrical and literary merit ; also 
ellipt. ( Theatr. slang ) the legitimate. 

1669 Sturm v Mariner's Mag. v. 64 Gunners call them 
Legitimate Pieces^ ns have due length of their Chase, 
according to the height of their bores ; Bastard Pieces are 
such as have shorter Chases, than the Proportion of their 
Bore doth require. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Comf it, v. 161 
The Physician must not use astringents, in a legitimate 
Burning fever, 1727-31 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Delivery, A 
legitimate delivery is that which happens at the just term, 
i. e. in the tenth lunar month. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xiv. III. 468 Tillotson still keeps his place as a legitimate 
English classic. 1877 Era Almanack 97 Always willing to 
patronise the legitimate. 1884 Yates Recoil. I. v. 2x1 My 
youthful admiration of Shakespeare and the legitimate 
drama. x888 Sportsman 28 Nov. ^Farmer), The winding 
up of the legitimate season. 

c. Of a sovereign’s title : Resting on the strict 
principle of hereditary right. Hence, said of a 
sovereign, a kingdom, etc. 

1821 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 8 We like the style of 
the Legitimate poets, as we respect the court and Legiti- 
mate monarchs. 1847 Disraeli Tattered in. vi, But in 
these days a great capitalist has deeper roots than a sove- 
reign prince, unless he is very legitimate. I860 Sat. Rev. 
14 Apr. 457/1 It is not in irony, but in sober earnest, that we 
express our belief, that any throne is, in practice, called 
legitimate which lias not had the consent of the nation to 
its ... existence. 1883 Fai RB aikn . Catholicism iii. (1899) 96 
In literature it [the Catholic Revival] appeared as Roman- 
ticism, in politics as legitimate and theocratic theory. 

d. Sanctioned by the laws of reasoning ; logic- 
ally admissible or inferrible. 

1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) x. 221/2 If the first principles be 
clear and evident, and every syllogism in some legitimate 
mode or figure, the conclusion of the whole must infallibly be 
admitted. 1814 D. Stewart Hum. Mind II. iii. § 1. 247 
Every such process of reasoning .. may be resolved into a 
series of legitimate syllogisms. 1840 M ill Diss.fyDisc. (1875) 
I. 397 Both [methods] were legitimate logical processes. 
1830 M'Gosh Div. Govt. i 11. iL (1874) 409 We have followed 
them [principles] to their legitimate. consequences. 1833 
Prescott Philip II, 1. 11. ix. 249 This bloody catastrophe 
was a legitimate result of the policy which he advised. 
t& quasi-ai/zh Obs. 


1378 Galway Arch, in xo th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 427 Both he and his chyldren of his body legytymat 
begotten. 

B. sb. 1. a. A legitimate child. 

*583 Stubbes Anat. A bits. 1. (1879) 97, I had rather we 
had many legittimats than many illegittimates. _ 1842 C. 
Whitehead R. Savage (1845) III. vi. 381 Their legiti- 
mates do them small honour, sometimes. iiS6$.Dub/in Univ. 
Mag. I. 8 Legitimates and natural children were brought 
up. .or shaken up together. 

b. A legitimate sovereign. Also, one who sup- 
ports or advocates the title of such sovereigns. Cf. 
A. 2 c. 

1821 H. Coleridge Ess., On Parties in Poetry (1851) I. 6 
Waller, a true Legitimate in politics. 1830 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) I. 268 The experiment of what has been 
termed constitutional government, has been tried and failed. 
The legitimates refused this, while they might have had it. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon wks. (Bohn) I. 374 No 
longer the throne was occupied .. by a small class of legiti- 
mates. 

+ c. Austral, slang. (See quot. and cf. Legiti- 
macy 4.) Obs. 

1827 P. Cunningham 2 Vrs. NS. Wales II. xxiv. 116 Our 
society is divided into circles as in England. . . N ext, we have 
the legitimates, or cross-breds, — namely, such as have legal 
reasons for visiting this colony ; and the illegitimates, or 
such as are free from that st'gma. 

t2. Something to which one has a legitimate 
title. Obs. rare ~ *. 

1649 Milton Eiknn. (1770) 31 Many princes have been 
rigorous in laying taxes on tlieir subjects by the head, but 
of any King heretofore that made a levy upon their wit, 
and seized it as his own legitimate, I have not whom be- 
side to instance. 

Legitimate (lijcl^rtimtf't), v. [f. med.L. legi- 
timat -, ppl. stem of legitimdre (see prec.). Cf. F. 
Idgitimer, Sp., Pg. legitimar, It. legit imare.~] 

L l rails . To render (a bastard) legitimate; to 
establish the legitimacy of (a person) by an au- 
thoritative declaration or decree. 

1397 Beard Theatre God’s fudgem. (1631) 280 With the 
Popes auoucli, who legitimated him. 1663 Pepys Diary 
9 Nov., It is much talked of that the king intends to legiti- 
mate the Duke of Monmouth. 1701 De Foe Power Coll. 
Body People Misc. (1703) 149 Another Parliament Legiti- 
mated Queen Elizabeth. 1809 J. Adams Whs. ( 1854) IX.. 
3x7 What is impressment of seamen?.. No parliament ever 
dared to legitimate or sanction it. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(1872) III. 75 One object of which was to legitimate the 
duke of Lancaster’s ante-nuptial children. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1S76) II. viii. 176 The children were according 
to the law. .legitimated by the subsequent marriage of their 
parents. 

fig. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 15 Straining their 
wittes to legitimate bastardly broods of opinions, a 1640 
Jackson Creed xi. xviii. § 3 The seeds of this accursed sin 
are more than legitimated, ranked amongst the essential 
parts of honour, 

2. To render lawful or legal, to give a lawful or 
legal character to; to authorize by legal enact- 
ment. In early use, To give (a person) a legal 
claim to (something). 

1331 Dial, on Laws Eng. n. xlv. (1532) 115 Whether the 
Pope may legittimate one to temporall thynges. 1586 
Warner Albion's Eng. 11. lxvii. 285 With Marrage, that legi- 
timates our Propagation. 1658 T. Wall Charac. Enemies 
Ch. 65 These men can do more then God, they can legiti- 
mate any wickedness. 1713 Bentley Term. x. 348 Nay, a 
particular edition shall be legitimated and consecrated. 
1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 566 Their feudal 
Jaws, by legitimating orderly gradations of oppression, com- 
pleted the misfortune of the times, 1869 Pall Mall G. 
1 Sept. 10 He not only supplies himself with a magazine of 
arms, but with a portfolio of judges’ orders legitimating 
their use. 

3. To affirm or show to be legitimate ; to author- 
ize or justify by word or example ; to serve as 
justification for. 

1611 W. Sclater Key (1629) 164 [An hypocrite] coun- 
tenanceth, yea, legitimated!, wilfull rebellion against the 
law of God. 1631 J er. Taylor Holy Dying iii. § 8 (1727) 
108 Our Blessed Lord was pleased to legitimate fear to us, 
by his agony and prayers in the garden. x68x Flavel 
Meth. Grace xxvii. 466 The Gospel legitimates no hopes of 
salvation, but such as are accompanied with serious efforts 
of mortification. 1713 Nelson Life Bp. Bull 292 All such 
terms and Phrases as are not expressly legitimated by the 
sacred writers. X719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xvii. (1840) 306 
Necessity legitimates my advice; for it is the only way to 
save our lives. C1750 Seen stone Economy 1. 179 Unless 
Economy’s consent Legitimate expense, c x8zo Fuseli in 
Led, Paint, xii. (1848) 557 Sculpture lent her hand to legi- 
timate the sacrilege. x8z4-g Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 
1846 I. 213 National safety legitimates all means employed 
upon it. 1846 Trf.nch Mirac. Jntrod. (1862) 4 _He warns 
him that Pharaoh will require him to legitimate his mission. 
Hence Legitimated ppl. a. 

1670 Cotton Espernon n. vui. 413 Gabrielle a legitimated 
Daughter of France, one of his own natural Sisters, 1723 
Loud. Gaz. No, 6x61 /x Paris. ...The King has settled the 
Ranks and Honours of the legitimated Princes. 1799 
Tooice View Russian Emp. II. 130 According to a legi- 
timated statement already mentioned. 1874 Green Short 
Hist.' vi, §T. 267 H enry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
a legitimated son of John of Gaunt. 

Legitimately (l/idgrtim^tli), adv. [f. Legi- 
timate a. + -ly **.] In a legitimate or lawful 
manner ; in accordance with rule or propriety j 
legally, properly. 

X593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613) 97 But sure legitimately (or 
as they shold) they are not brought vp. 1651 Hobbes.GuuA 
<7 Soc. vii. § 3. 1 12 A King legitimately constituted in his 
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Government. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I, 320 Whatever 
the result may : be, it shall at least legitimately grow out of 
the premises. 1841 Mykrs Cath. Tit. 1 v. v.103 Biblical Theo- 
logy can legitimately exte nd no farther than Revelat ion does. 

Iiegitimateness (ll'idgrtimiftnes 1. [f. as prec. 
+ -NKSS.] The quality or condition of being legi- 
timate, in various senses. 

i 6 i 3 Barneveit's Apol. D, If New-kerke .. will giue you 
a Testimonie of your Iegitimatenesse, I will easily beleeue 
it. 1664 H. Moms Myst. Iniq. Apol. 536 They cannot make 
the least scruple concerning the legitimateness of the In- 
strument. a 1677 Barrow Pope's Svprtrm. (1680) 352 The 
Fathers of Constantinople.. highly asserting the legitimate- 
rtess of his Ordination. 1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 
181 Babeuf . . maintained the merit and the iegitimateness 
of the Constitution of 1793. 

Legitimation (Djdsitim^ 'fan). [ad. med.L. 
legitimdtion-em, n. of action f. legiiimare to Legi- 
timate. Cf. F. legitimation,] 

I. The action or process of rendering or authori- 
tatively declaring (a person) legitimate. 

1460 Capuravk Chron. 263 The duke of Lancastir pur- 
chased a legittimacion for the childyrn that he had begoten 
of dame Katerine Swyn forth. 1543 Extracts Aberd. Reg. 
(1S44) 1 . 1B8 The lettres of legitiinatioun maid to the said 
Robert. _ 1577-87 Hounshed Chron. III. 1093/ 1 Cranmer 
.. alledging_ manie reasons .. for the legitimation of both 
the kings sisters. 1611 Guillim Heraldry n. v. (1660) 63 
By such legitimation they are discharged of all those dis- 
honours which in former time they were subject unto, a 1683 
Sidney Disc. Govt. m. xxvh (1704'j 342 The intricacy's of 
his Marriages, and the legitimation of his Children were 
settled by the same Power. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon no 
Legitimation or the Tryal of Bastardy. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson 22 Mar. an. 1776, I talked of legitimation by sub- 
sequent marriage, which obtained in the Roman law, and 
still obtains in the law of -Scotland. 1845 Polson Eng. Law 
in Encyd. Metrop. II. 843/r Nor can his agnates succeed 
to him [a bastard], unless he has obtained letters of legi- 
timation from the king. 

+ 2. The condition of being legitimate; legiti- 
macy. Oh. 

1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. C1858) III. 392 The quhilk wed- 
ding wes lauchfuil probatioun Of his barnis legitimatioun. 
*S 9 S Shaks. Johnu i. 248, I haue disclaim'd Sir Robert 
and my land, Legitimation, name, and all is gone. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 77 His infancie and doubt of legi- 
timation, secluding him awhile from enjoying, any Sove- 
raigntie. 1660 Bond Scut. Reg. 50 That Son gtveth cause 
of suspition of his Legitimation who will not mourn at his 
Mothers death. 1689 Locke Govt. § 123 (1694) 120 From 
whence also will arise many Questions of Legitimation, and 
what in Nature is the difference betwixt a Wife and a Con- 
cubine. 

fig. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 137 Mr. Bayes having 
gone so many months, more, than the Civil Law allows for 
the utmost term of legitimation. 

b. transf. Of a literary work : The fact that it 
is the work of its reputed author; authenticity, 
genuineness. Now rare. 

*833 E. Bags hawk To Rdr. in R. Bolton Two Seme. 
(1635) A ij b, These Sermons are truely his owne. .There are 
hundreds of people . . who . . can with me . . attestate their 
legitimation. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. u. xi, We are yet behold- 
ing to him for asserting the truth, and legitimation of these 
seven Epistles of our Martyr. 1670 Walton Lives in. 238 
In this relation concerning these three doubtful Books of 
Mr. Hookers. . I leave my Reader to give sentence, for their 
legitimation. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Revss's Hist. Canon x. 
167 The legitimation refused to this book [the Apocalypse] 
is therefore not the authenticity in the literary sense of the 
word. 

T 3. The action of naturalizing (an alien) Oh. 
*379 J* Stubbes Gaping Gulf Cjb, The most large and 
most benificiall Legitimation made to ally alien. 

1’ 4. The action of giving a lawful character to 
something forbidden by law ; a dispensation. Oh. 

a 1550 Image I peer. 11. 376 in Shelton's Wks, (1843) II. + 2 7 
Herobbeth a.il nations With his fulminations Legittima- 
tions. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 219 A Dispensation is ..in 
our Books sometimes stiled a Legitimation. 

5. gen. The action of making lawful ; authoriza- 
tion; rarely rower, a document of authorization, 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. t. v, A direct unchari table- 
ness .. which can receive no warrant or legitimation by the 
intention. of the propounder. <21680 Butler Rem, [t 759) 
II, 193 The judicious and mature Legitimation. of tipling 
Houses. J799 Carlton Ho. Mag. 293 The legitimation of 
Money, and the giving it its denominated value; is one 
especial part of a King’s prerogative. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess,,Poet_ Wks. (Bohn) I. 164 Herein is the legitimation of 
criticism, in the mind’s faith, that the poems are a corrupt 
version of some text in nature. 1870 Daily News t Dec., 
Persons going about their lawful business, and fortified by 
adequate legitimations. 

Legrtimatist. rare, [f, as next + -1ST.] = 
Legitimist. : 

a i860 Worcester cites Month. Rev. 

Legitimatize * l^dghimataiz', ». [f. Legiti- 
mate a, +• -1K8.] tram. To render legitimate or 
lawful, in various senses, esp. to render (a child) 
legitimate by legal enactment or otherwise. 

*791 Mackintosh Vind.Gatl. Wks. 1846 III. 32 The 
approbation of the men legitimatizes the government. 1833 

J. H. Newman Hist. fie. (18761 I. [II.] 1. iii. 113 The Turk 
does not deign to legitimatize his possession of the soil he 
has violently seized, 1836 Fhoudr Hist. Eng. ( 1858) II, 
vii. 158 She might have been legitimatized by act of parlia- 
ment, 1868 Frot’r.KKS Ch. Creed or Crown's C. 60 The 
wily forger sought to legitimntise them by the high au- 
thority, which he claimed. 18B3 Daily Tel, 20 Tune 7/4 The 
alteration will have the effect of legitimatizing the off- 
spring of past marriages. 


Hence Legitimatized ppl. a. 

1856 Doran Kelts. # their Days xvii. 285 The legitima- 
tised son of himself [Louis XIV] and Madame de Monte- 
span. 1883 Athenaeum 29 Aug. 271/2 Joan Beaufort, the 
legitimatized daughter of John of Gaunt. 

Legrtimature. nonce-wd. [f. Legitimate 
a. r -uke.J An office to which one has a legiti- 
mate claim. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. ii, (1872] VI. 144 Regent 
having stripped her H usband of his high legitiraatures and 
dignities. 

Legitime (le’d/jitim), a. and sb. Also 6 legy- 
tym, 6-7 legittime, 8-0 legitim. £a. F, legi- 
time adj. and sb., ad.L. legitimus , f. leg-, /&£ Law.] 
*)* A. adj. Obs. 

1 . = Legitimate a. 1. In early use absol. or 
quasi-rL 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xi. 210 pe grace That Belle legi- 
time by lawe may cleyme. 1536 in Strype ticcl. Mem. I. 
App. Ixxvi. 182 The Kings highnes should make and declare 
the said Lady Mary to bee legitime. 1368 Mary L et. Jan. 
in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. '1824.1 30 
To .. cause him [the Erie of Murray] to be deelarit legitime 
to suceeid unto the crowne of Scotland. 

b. transf Genuine : = Legitimate i b. 

1614 W. Barclay Nepenthes in Arb. App. to Jus. T 
Connterbl. 116 To appareil some European plants with 
Indian coats, and to enstall them in shops as righteous and 
legittime Tabacco. 

2 . * Legitimate 2. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode hi. cxlii. (1869) 131 Engendred 
in legitime manage. 1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) tv. xxi. 258 If after the legittime appellacyon he hath 
preceded in cause. 01330 L. Cox Rhet. 11899) 4 ® Aristotle 
deuideth Justice in .ii. kyndes, one, legitime or legall, and 
an other, eqnyte. 1660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 37 He calls 
it [the Lord’s Prayer] the legitime and ordinary prayer. 
1669 Treaty betiu. Chas. II <y Dh. Savoy in Magens In- 
surances (17551 II. 639 To constitute Sir John Finch KnL. 
his true and legitime Plenipotentiary. 1676 Marvell 
Mr. Srnirke I iij, The Elders and Brethren .. were as- 
sembled in a legitime Council at Ierusalem. 1795 Wythe 
/ lent, Virginia 50 A species of right never adopted for 
legitime before 1779. 

b. Of persons : Obedient to law. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 47 Those things wherein the 
order and ornament or goodnesse of the mind consist es, we 
cal legal and Law: whence men become legitime and 
orderly. 

c. = Legitimate 2 b. 

1651 E, Prf.stwich Hippoliius Ep. Ded., A Legitime 
Poem often falls a sacrifice to the many-headed and no 
brained Multitude. 

d. =■ Legitimate 2 d. 

01530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 82 State legitime is whan the 
controuersy standeth in definicyon. 

B. sir. Civil and Sr. law. (See quot. 1845.) 
= L. legitima (pars). 

a 1768 Ehskine Inst. Law Scot. (1773) 606 That which 
falls to the children, is sometimes, from the Roman law, 
styled the legitim, or the portion given them by the law. 
1845 Polson Eng. Law in Encyd. Metrop. II. 851/1 Chil- 
dren are entitled .. after their father's death, to a. share of 
his moveable property, which is called their legitime, or 
portion natural, or bairns’ part of gear. 1881 Times 9 Feb. 
10 The Yorke Prize for x88o. .was offered for the best essay 
on ‘The History of the Law of Legitim’. 

Legitimism (Ujdgi-timiz’m). [ad. F . legitim- 
isme, f. Ugitime : see next and -ism.] In French or 
Spanish politics: Adherence to the claim of the so- 
called * legitimate pretender to the throne’. 

1877 Chr. World 12 Oct. 1/4 The patrons of Napoleonism 
and Legitimism, 1883 Maine Early Law $ Custom v. 
143 The theory of sovereignty and government called 
Legitimism., is still a factor in French and Spanish politics. 

Legitimist (lfidgrtimist). [ad. F. legiti- 
mist e, f. legitime', see Legitime and -1ST.] A 
supporter of legitimate authority, esp, of a mon- 
archical title claimed on the ground of direct 
descent; spec, in France, a supporter of the elder 
Bourbon Lne, driven from the throne in 1830. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy <y It. 1 st. III. 66 The papal 
secretary of state was denounced as a secret adherent of 
the legitimists. 1865 Maffei Brigand Life I. 231 Naples 
became the rallying point of the legitimists. 1865 Examiner 
i i Mar. 145/1 '1 he legi timists and clericals soon tied a stone 
to it and sent it to the bottom. 1870 Sat. Rev. 2 Apr. 430 
Isabella II. was, in the eyes of Legitimists and extreme 
Catholics, a_revolurionary usurper. 

b. aitrib. or adj. Of or pertaining to the legiti- 
mists ; brought about by legitimists ; expressing 
their sentiments. 

. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 627 He is not 
likely to have made the strong legitimist harangue which'is 
put into his mouth. 1875 Stubus Const. Hist. III. xviii. ipo 
The accession of the house of York was strictly a legitimist 
restoration. 

Hence ILegitimi'stic a,, inclined to the opinions 
of the legitimists. 

1877 'Tinsley’s Mag. XX. 381 tie is too Legitimists for 
me. 

Legitrmity, rare- 1 , [ad. F. legitim it I, f. 
Ugitime \ see Legitime a. and -ity.] Legitimacy. 

1828 I.andor I mag. Conn , III. 437 Ferocious, .man, enemy 
to legitimity and religion 1 

Legitimize (l-ijdgi'tiraaiz), v. [f. L. Ugitim- 
us (see Legitime a.) + -ize.] = Legitimatize. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. II. 148 
The French laws oblige me to do so in order to legitimise 
my child. 1859 G. Meredith R, Eeverel xl, He seemed to 


be legitimizing his presence.. 1892 A. B. Bruce Apologetics 
in. x. 495 Such a comparison .. is not indispensable to 
legitimise the Christian’s exclusive homage to Jesus. 

Hence IiegLtimizatioii, the action of legiti- 
mizing. 

i860 Froude Hist. Eng.V 1 . 113 Had Elizabeth’s prospects 
been liable to be affected by the legitimization of her sister, 
the queen would [etc.]. 1886 in Antiquary Feb. 70/2 In 
consideration of . . 25,000 crowns . . his Holiness is willing 
to grant the act of legitimization. 

+ Legrtimously, adv. Obs. rare-'. [f. 
Hegitimous adj. (f. L, legitim-us + -ous) + -LY -.] 
In a lawful or proper manner. 

1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kou/t] xxiv. 244 The Sacra- 
ments legitimously administred for matter and form. 

Leglen (le-glen). Sc. Also 8-9 leglin, 9 
leglan. [? variant of Lag gin.] A milk-pail. Also 
aitrib. leglen-girth, the lowest hoop upon a leg- 
len. To cast a leglen-girth : to have an illegitimate 
child (cf. Laggin 3). 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. it. iv, [When] I to milk the 
ewes first tried my skill, To bear a leglen was nae toil to 
me. 01730 Miss Elliot Song, ‘ P'lowers of the Rarest ’ ii, 
Ilk ane lifts her leglin, and hies her away. 1822 Scott 
Let. to Joanna. Baitlie .10 Feb. in Lockhart, Miss Edge- 
worth . . carries her literary reputation as .. easily as the 
milk maid in my country does the leglan. 1822 — Nigel 
xxxii, Ganging a wee bit gleed in her walk through the 
world ; I mean in the way of. . casting a leglin-girth, or the 
like. 1881 Sands Sketches of Tranent 20 A leglen or milking 
pail of excellent small beer. 

Legless (le’gles), a. [f. Leg sb. + -less.] 
Having no legs; deprived of legs. 

1597. Middleton Wisdom Solomon ix. 4 A legless body is 
my kingdom’s map. 1848 C. Lanman Angler in Canada 
207 His [a seal’s] clumsy and legless body. 1879 Lubbock 
Sri. Led. iii. 09 The larvae of ants . . are small, white, leg- 
less grubs. 

Leglet (le-glet). [f. Leg sb. + -let.] 

1. A little leg. 

1821 Biadno. Mag. Jan. 424 High raised in air to .. wap 
his [a jointed toy soldier's] supple leglets in their view. 
1853 Eraser's Mag. LI. 263 [A nurse tells a child] to put 
down her frock, and cover two very pretty white leglets. 

2. An ornament for the leg. (After armlet, etc.) 

1836 Caroline Fox Jrnl. (1882) 9 Numbers of anklets and 

leglets. 1866 Livingstone Last Jmls. (1873) I. viii. 198 ■ 
It_[wire] is used chiefly as leglets. 1887 Rider Haggard 
K. Solomon's Mines 200 A pair of sandals, [and] a leglet of 
goats’ hair . . made up his equipment. 

Leguan (le’gizEn). [?a. F. Viguane ( iguane 
iguana, with def. art.).] -= Iguana, Guana. 

1834 Pringle A fr. Sic. vt. aio Frequented by numbers of 
the large amphibious lizard called the leguan or guana. 
1877 J. A. Chalmers Tiyo Saga xviii. 347 The second 
[doctor] removes the cause of disease, which is either a lizard, 
a serpent, or a leguan. 

Leguleian (legiwlTan), a. and sb. ff. L. 
legulii-us a pettifogger (f. leg-, lex law) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to petty questions of 
law or to law language ; pettifogging, rare. 

1677 Needham ind Racquet Adv. 21 It is a small matter 
with our Factious Leguleian Scriblers to form up Opinions 
upon forged Interpretations of Law. 1847 De Quincey 
Protestantism Wks. 1858 VIII. 90 It seems impossible to 
determine whether he uses it in the classical English sense, 
or in the sense of leguleian barbarism. 

B. sb. A pettifogger ; a contemptuous term for 
a lawyer, 

1631 Be. Wf.bbe Quietn. (1653) 234 Our spruce aturnies, 
and upstart Leguleians. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's 
Eif, Pop. ix. M.’s Wks. 1851 VIII. 209, You do but that 
over again .. which some silly Leguleians now and then do, 
to argue unawares against their own Clients. 1864 Macm. 
Mag. Dec. 124 To distinguish a jolly young medical front 
a prematurely sharp leguleian. 

So T.eguIai'0-as «. = Leguleian tz. 

1660 H. More ATyst. Godl. xv. xiii. 131 The legtileious 
Cavils of some Pragmatical Pettifoggers. 

Legume (le-giwm, lfgiw-m). Also 7 legum. 
[a. Jfl. legume, ati. L. legit men, f. I eg- Ire to gather, 
in allusion to the fact that the fruit may be gathered 
by hand.] 

1. a. The fruit, or the edible portion of a legu- 
minous plant, e.g. beans, pt as, pulse, b. By ex- 
tension: A vegetable used for food ; chiefly in pi. 

a. 1676 Phil. Trans. X 1 . 621 The boyling of Legums. 1704 
Colled. Voy. (Churchill) III. 7/2 There is a great Plenty of 
Legumes, and Garden-product. 1732 Akbuthnot Rules of 
Viet 263 Farinaceous Legumes, as Pease, Beans, Rrc. 1792 
A. Young Trav. France 443 Chesnuts, maiz, harricols, and 
other legumes, form principal objects of consumption. 

b. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. Pref., 1 n those 
early times his probable they knew no other Gardens than 
those of Fruits and Legumes. 1723 Bradley Earn. Did. s. v. 
Turnips, l’urneps are a legume used in several sauces. 
1824-9 Landou Irnag. Conv. vVks. 1846 I. 131 The tyrant of 
Bicily demanded a tenth of the corn, but not a tenth of, . 
bay or legumes. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) III. 696 The 
dry edible fruit and other species of food, which we call by 
the general name ofleguraes. 

+ 2. A leguminous plant. Obs. 

1693 Robinson in Phil. Trans. XVI 1 . 826 The Arachydna’s. 
and some other Legumes, which flower above, but seed 
underground. 1725 Bradley Earn. Did., Legumes, . . in 
Botany it is that Species of Plants, which we call Pulse. 

3. The pod or seed-vessel of a leguminous plant. 

178s Martvn Rousseau’s But. iii. '(1794) 36 The legume 
or pod. 1787 Earn. Plants I, 29 Legume long, compress’d, 
cloath’d with a double baik. 1811 A. T. Thomson Loud. 
jDisp. (1818) 376 The legume compressed, brown, ciliated 
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1863 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. (1864) 230 The fruit.. | 
altliough a legume, is of a rounded shape . 

Legumezi (li'ghrmen). Pi. legumens, || le- 
guraina. [a. L. legumen : see prec.] a. = Le- 
gume 1 a. b. = Legume 2. Also colled, sing. e. 
m Legume 3. 

a. 1398 Trevisa. Barth. De P. R. xvn. xcv. (1495) 662 
Greynes that ben. .gretter. .thanne greynes of whete other 
of barly be properly callyd legumina. x68o Boyle Produc, 
Cheat. Princ. 11. iv, Some legumens, as peas, or beans; 
which if they be newly gathered and distilled in a retort .. 
will.. afford.. an acid spirit. 1721 Chamberlayne in Phil. 
Trans. XXXI. 200 These Vessels ., are more easy to be 
discover’d in Beans and Pease, than in any sort of Legumens 
or Grains. 

b. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1676) 71 The haulm of beans, 
pease, and other legumina, a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 354 
Grass-butter rises in price by reason of its consumption of 
those legumens. 1727 A. Hamilton New Act. E. Ind. 1. 
vi. 54 The Country adjacent produces Barley, Wheat, and 
Legumen. 1789 G. White Selborne xxxiv. (1853) 123 They 
are to be met with in gardens on kidney-beans or any 
legumens. 

0. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. vi. (1765) 13 Legumen , a 
Pod. .is a Pericarpium of two Valves, wherein the seeds are 
fastened along one suture only. 1776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) III. 619 Lotus, Legumen cylindrical ; filled 
with cylindrical seeds. 1832 Veg. Subst. Pood Man 211 
The seeds are contained in an oblong legumen, or pod . . of 
two valves. 

Legumin (UgizZ-rain). Chan. Also legumine. 
[f. Legume + -in.] A proteid substance resembling 
casein, found in leguminous and other seeds. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 690 A peculiar prin- 
ciple, to which he [ Braconnot] has given the name oflegumin. 
cr86s Circ. Set. I. 329/2 The largest proportion of phos- 
phorus exists in legumine. 1886 A. H. Church Food Grains 
Ind. 119 Legumin occurs in largest proportion and in the 
larger number of kinds of pulse. 

LegU’mmar, a. Bot. [f. L. legumin-, legu- 
men + -ak.J Resembling or characteristic of a 
legume : said of dehiscence by a marginal suture. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Le:gumrni£orm, a. [f. as prec. + -(i)form.] 
Having the form of a legume. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Leguminose (l%iz 7 -mirw<s), a. [f. as next + 
-ose.J =next. 

1693 in Phil. Trans. XVII. 764 Herbaceous and arbor- 
escent Plants, the greatest part of them pomiferous or 
leguminose. 1713 Petiver ibid. XXVI 11 . 207 Leguminose 
or Pea-bloom Plants. 1837 Whewkll Hist. Induct. Sci. 
(1857) HI. 252 We have the leguminose plants. 

Leguminous (li'gitf’rainas), a . [f. L. legu- 

min-, legumen + -ous.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to pulse ; of the nature of 
pulse. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett, 
to Peoftle 45 Raising leguminous crops like field pease. 1827 
Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 498 This practice will by no 
means preclude the cultivation of leguminous crops. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 591 Meat, leguminous vegetables 
and bread contain the same alkali. 

2 . Bot. Of or pertaining to the N.O. Legumi- 
nosse, which includes peas, beans, and other plants 
■which bear legumes or pods. 

1677 Grew A nat. Plants iv. in. v. (1682) 187 The Cod 
of the Garden Bean (and so of the rest of the Leguminous 
kind) opens on one side. 1783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. iii. 
(1794) 39 The greater part of the leguminous or pulse tribe. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 446 Linnaeus .. asserts .. that 
‘ among all the leguminous or papilionaceous tribe there is 
no deleterious plant to be found ’. 1830 Lindi.ey Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 88 Myrospermum, a spurious Leguminous genus. *834 
Hooker Himal. Jrnls. I. ii. 50 A most elegant leguminous 
tree. 1890 A. R. Wallace Darwinism 24 Climbing legu- 
minous plants escape both floods and cattle. 

b. Resembling what pertains to a leguminous 
plant. 

_ 1688 R. Holme Armoury it. 97/1 The topjof Goats Rue] 
is branched, upon each stands many leguminous, or pulse- 
like flowers. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Sainfoin, They 
are leguminous Flowers, White and sometimes Red. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 87 Another and a more invariable 
character [of the Pea tribe] is to have a leguminous fruit. 

Legyor, obs. form of Ledger. 

II Lehm (l<fm). Geol. [Ger. = Loam.] = Loess. 
1833 Lyeli, Princ. Geol. III. 131 There is a remarkable 
alluvium filled with land-shells of recent species, which 
overspreads a great part of the valley of the Rhine, between 
Basle and Cologne. ..This deposit is provincially termed 
‘Loess’, or, in Alsace, * Lehm . 1876 Page A dv. Text-Bk. 
Geol. xx. 405 The 1 loess ' or ‘ lehm ’ of the Rhine — a pul- 
verulent yellowish, sandy loam. 

XaellDianite (l<? - man®it). Min. Also lent.-. 
[Named by J. C. Delametherie, 1797, after Lake 
Lehman ( Leman ), its locality; see -ite.] An 
obsolete synonym of saussurite. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. I. 207 Lehmanite of felspar and 
quartz, from Cornwall. 1837 Dana Min. 293 Lemanite. 

Ee’lnnannite. Min. [N amed by H . J. Brooke 
and W. H. Miller, 1852, after Prof. J. G. Lehmann , 
of St. Petersburg, its discoverer ; see -ite.] An 
obsolete synonym of crocoite, 

1832 Brooke & Miller Phillips' Min. 357 Lehmannite. 
LelirbacMteCle®'rbaxait). Min. [Named by 
H, J. Brooke and W. H. Miller, 1852, after Lehr- 
bach in the Harz Mountains, its locality : see -ite.] 
Selenide of lead, found in blackish grey masses. 
1852 Brooke & Miller Phillips' Min. 153 Lehrbachite 


. . decrepitates when heated. 1883 Erni Min. 236 Lehrbachite 
gives with soda on coal, globules of lead. 

Lehter, yar. Lahtkb Obs. ; obs. f. Laughter. 
t Lehtrie, v. Ohs. [OE. leahtrian, f. leahtor 
Lahter, vice.] Irons. To reproach. 

c iooo ZElfric Gram. xxv. (Z.) 144 Criminor ic leahtrje. 
c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 215 pat he .. lehtrie po Jie on 
sinne 113 . 

Lelnrutite. Min. [Named after Captain Ze- 
hunt ; see -ite.] An obsolete synonym of natrolite. 

1831 Bryce Tables Min. etc. (Chester!. 1843 Portlock 
Geol. 22i The Lehunlite of Thomson is met not uncom- 
monly at Glenarm. 

Lehjen, obs. form of Laugh v. 

Lei, obs. form of Lay, Lie. 

3jeibnitsd.au (laibni'tsian), a. and sb. Also 
Leibnitian, -izian, [f. the name of Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1716) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Leibnitz or his philoso- 
phical doctrines or mathematical methods. 

1765 Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Feel. Hist. (1768) V. 23 
note. The Leibnitian and Wolfian philosophy. 1778 Milner 
in Phil. yVu«.f. LX VI II.362 The Leibnitzian doctrine, a 1818 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. (183S) III. 73 The Leibnitzian dis- 
tinction of the Eternal Reason, or nature of God., from the 
will or personal attributes of God. 1877 E. Caird Philos. 
Kant 11. xiii. 504 The Leibnitzian Monadism. 1884 Mf.rz 
Leibniz 211 The great body of Leibnizian and Kantian 
thought. 

B. sb. A follower of Leibnitz. 

1754 Diet. Arts _ # Sci. XI. 1293 Some Leibnitians do not 
assume.. that action or force is proportional to the pressure 
and space. 1882 W. Wallace Kant 101 Still the Leibnitians | 
have almost all the experiences on their side. 

Hence X,eibni-tzianism, the doctrines of Leibnitz 
or his followers. _ 

x874 > Morris tr. Ubemaeg's Hist. Philos. II. 120. 
Leicester (le’stoi). [The name of an English 
county town.] Used alt rib. or adj., and hence 
ellipt. as sb., to designate a valuable long-woolled 
variety of sheep and a long-horned variety of cattle 
originally bred in Leicestershire. 

1834 Youatt Cattle vi. 208 Where a few of the long-horns 
do linger, the improved Leicesters are gone. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIII. 291/2 The improved Leicester has gained a 
footing, and will not soon lose it. 

Leiehe, Leieht, obs. forms of Leech, Light. 
Leid(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Lay v. 

Leide, obs. form of Lead. 

Leidger, obs. form of Ledger. 

Lei&yite (lai’di t sit). Min. [Named by G. A. 
Koenig, 1878, in honour of Dr. Joseph Leidy : see 
-ite.] A complicated hydrous silicate found in fine 
yellowish-green scales. 

1878 in Proc. Acad. Nat. Set. Phtlad. 84. 1882 Dana 
Min. App. 68 Leidyite. .consisting of fine scales with silky 
lustre. 

Leie, obs. form of Lay, Lie. 

Leif, obs. f. Leaf, Lief, Live ; Sc. f. Leve vd 
Leifull, leiffull, variants of Leeful. 

Leige, obs. form of Liege. 

Leigeanee, obs. form of Ligeance. 

Leiger, obs. form of Leaguer, Ledger. 
Leigeritie, variant of Legerity Obs,, lightness. 
Leigh, obs. pa. t. of Lie v . 1 and vd 
t Leighster. Obs. rare “V [repr. OE. type 
* liege sire, fem. agent-n, to Hogan , f.LiEw. 2 : see 
-ster.] A female liar. 

C1325 Lai le Freine 106 Yif ieh say Ich hadde a hi-leman 
. . Than ich worth Be hold leighster and fals of tong. 

+ Leighton. Obs. Forms: 1 16c-, 16ah-, 
Idhtun, 3 ley(h)tun, le^hton, 4 lahtoun, lei}-, 
ley^ton, lectun, 7 liten, 8 laghton., laighton. 
[OE. Halit tin, earlier * Had i’m, f. Uac Leek -t- tun 
enclosure : see Town.] A garden. 

£950 Lindisf. Gasp. Luke xiii. ip Ongelic is corne senepes 
jxette genumen wass monn sende in iehtune his. C1050 Foe. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 460/30 Ortus olerum, leahtun. c 1275 
Passion Our Lord 291 in O. E. Misc. 45 Iwis j>u were mya 
ihesu crist in he leyhtune. 13.. Childh. Jesu xfix8 in 
j. Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1875) 54 Jacob.. bad him go.. A non 
ri3ht doun into pe leiyhtone, For to bringuen heom wuyr- 
tone. a 1327 Treat. Dreams in Pel. Ant. I. 264 Lahtoun 
make ant to-delve. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xm. 
xvi, (Tollem. MS.), Some of pondes bejj stremes to water 
and moyste gardmes and leptons [ed. 153s orcheyardes]. 
Ibid. xvn. 1, Some tren and herbes groweji in ley3tons [ed. 
1535 croftes]. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 30 Liten, a Garden. 
X7.. R. Richardson in Leland's /tin. (ed. Heame 1745) I. 
140, I have met with several British Words that are still in 
use, such as Laghton for a Garden. 1773 Watson Hist. 
Halifax 542 Laighton, a Garden. 

Hence j Leightonward, a gardener. 
c xooo zElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 127 /14 0 /t 7 (w,lec tun- 
ward. c 1273 Passion Our Lord 576 in O. E. Misc. 53 Heo 
wende hit were he leyhtunward hat to hire spek, 

Leigier, obs. form of Leaguer, Ledger. 

Leihe, obs. form of Lye, lixivium. 

Leihter, obs. f. Laughter ; var. Lahter Obs. 
Leik, obs. form of Lich, Like. 

Leil(e, leHl* obs. forms of Leal, 

Leime, obs. Sc. form of Leam sbj 
Lein, Lein(e, obs. forms of Lay v., Lean. 
t Leind, sb. Obs. Also lend. [a. ON. Ipynd, 
f. l/yna : see Lain ».] A hiding-place, refuge. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 9652 Aha ! hat wreche wit-vten freind, 
hat on na side mai gett him leind [Gbit. lend}. Ibid. 24728 
We prai hat liuedi be vr leind [Edinb. lend]. 

Leind, variant of Lend w.i Obs. 

Leing, obs. form of Lying. 

Leint, obs. Sc. pa. t. and pple. of Lb.\N w.l 
Leio- (lai'tf), also lio-, comb, form of Gr. Aefor 
smooth, appearing as the first element of certain 
scientific words, as : X>eioder& (lsivclisr) Zool. [Gr. 
Sepos skin], one of the genus Leiodera of American 
iguanoid lizards {Cent. Did.). X>eioglossate 
(-glfvsA) a. [Gr. 7 Acucr era tongue], having the char- 
acteristics of the group Leioglossa of octopod cepha- 
lopods, which have no radula. || X.eiomyoma 
{-TcigwrxftKjPath. [see Myoma], ‘the form of myoma 
which is composed of unstriated muscular fibre* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 188S). Leiophyllows (-frlas) a. 
Bot. [Gr. < 7 >t 5 XAoi'], having smooth leaves. Deiotri- 
clious (Di^trikos) a. [Gr. rpig-, 6pt£ hair], smooth- 
haired, belonging to the group || Leio - trichi, one 
of the two primary divisions into which mankind 
is considered by some to be divisible. 

1866 Huxdf.y Preh. Rem. Caiihn. 132 Bory de St. Vin- 
cent’s two primary divisions of the genus Homo, the Leio- 
trichi, or smooth-haired, and the Ulotrichi, or crisp-haired. 
1881 West in Jrnl. Bot. X. 1x5 This species belongs to the 
orthocarpous leiopliyllous Hypnaceae. 

Leiotropic, erron. form of Lyotropic. 
Leip(o)- : see Lip(o)-. 

Leir, obs. form of Lair, Lere v., Liefer. 

Leir, var. Lear 1 , learning; Lear 2 Obs. 

Leirne, obs. Sc. form of Learn. 

Leis, Sc. var. Lease a. and sb.%, Leese v?, 
Lkeze {me\, Lese(-majesty). 

Leisar, leisour, obs. forms of Leisure. 
Leisch, Leiser(e, obs. ff. Leash, Leisure. 
Leish, obs. f. Leash ; var. Lisse, fine thread. 
Leisk, Sc. form of Lisk, flank. 

Leisom(e, leisoum, variants of Leesome. 
Leispomtd, variant of Lisi'OUnd, 

Leiss, Sc. var. Lease, Leese v. 1 , Leeze {me). 
Leist, obs. form of Least, Lest, List. 

Leist, obs. 2nd sing. ind. pres, of Lay h.i 
Leister (lrstar). Also 6 ley&ter, 6 , 9 lister, 
7-8 leester, 9 liester. [a. ON. liSstr (Norw. 
dial. Hosier, Sw. ljuster. Da. lyster), i. HSsta str. 
vb., to strike.] A pronged spear for striking and 
taking fish, chiefly salmon. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen, VIII, c. 7 No. .person. .shal. .take 
. .in. -any. .crele, raw web, lister, fier, or any other engine 
..the yonge frie..of any kinde of salmon. 1551 Turner 
Herbal 1, F vj. Their leysters or sammon speres. 1638 N. 
Riding Rec. IV. 101 A yeoman presented for that he did 
kill ..with a certain engine called a leister much salmon. 
1783 Burns Death Dr. Hornbook vi, A three-taed leister. 
1834 M- Scott Cruise Midge xi, [He] came running up the 
stairs with a salmon lister in one hand. _ 1843 W. Scropb 
Salmon Fish. Tweed xi. 239 The men. .wielding their long 
leisters. 1893 Chamb. Jml. XII. 753/2 Celebrated . . as a 
poacher and as a great hand at the leister in autumn, 
b. Comb., as leister grain ; leister-shaped adj. 
1634 Acts Durham High Comm. Crt. (Surtees) 102 Did 
see Mr. Haslehead takeupp the leester graines and throw 
them awaie. 1863 Atkinson Stanton Grange (r864) 23 
Rather leister-shaped in construction, with five barbed 
prongs. 

Lei‘Ster, v. [f. Leister jA] tram. To spear 
with a leister. 

1834 Hogg Dom. Mann, Scott { 1882) n He [Scott] and 
Skene of Rubislaw, and I were out one night about mid- 
night, leistering kippers in Tweed, x86t J. Brown Horse 
Subs. II. 243 The poaching weaver who had the night 
before leistered a prime kipper. x88x Blackw, Mag. Apr. 
530 They burned the water and leistered the salmon. 
Hence l.ei’stering' vbl. sb. Also Lersterer. 
1843 VV. Scrope Salmon Fish. Tweed xi. 237 The side 
on which th e leisterers strike the fish. 1867 Times 30 Dec. 
9/6 Conviction of Salmon Leisterers. Ibid., The process of 
salmon leistering by night with the aid of torch and spear. 
Leisum, variant of Leesome a. 

Leisnrable (le-g'urab’l), a. [f. Leisure sb. + 
-able; perh. on the supposed analogy of comfort- 
able, honourable : cf. pleasurable.) 

1 . Proceeding or acting without haste ; leisurely, 
deliberate. 

[<2x340 implied in Leisurably.] 1381 J. Unix. Htzddon's 
Anew. Osor. 479 Chosing rather to broyle him with leasur- 
able torme_ntes..then to kill him at once. x6x8 Bolton 
F lor us xv. ii. (1636) 264 His [Pompey’s] over-great power. . 
moved envy among the leisurable [L. eiiosos] Citizens. 
<2x691 Boyle Hist. A ir xiii. (169a) 81 , 1 shall humbly re- 
serve [this] to a more leasurable inquiry. 

2 . Not requiring haste; leisure (time), rare. 

1607 Markham_ Canal, v. (1617)40 You must doe it by 

such leasurable times, that nature hauing no more then she 
is able to digest, may., come to be orderly satisfied. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. Pref., This I confesse . . I had 
at leisurable hours composed. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 
IX. n. 261 A leisurable period of the year. 1885 Pater 
Marius ike Epic. 11. ix. (ed. 2) I. 149 Such a theory, at 
more leisurable moments, would, of course, have its precepts 
topropound. 

EeiSUraMy(le-3>urabli), adv. Now rare. [f. 
prec. + -lx a .] In a ‘ leisurable * manner ; leisurely, 
without haste, deliberately. 
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<1x540 Barnes Wks. (1573)358/2 If thou wilt leasurably 
lysten and beholde to the ende of the tragedye. 1658 but 
T. Mayerne Receipts Cookery cxl. 90 Let it boyl leasurably. 
1693 Bp, Rochester Disc. Clergy 13 Setting forth the public 
Prayers to all their due Advantage, by pronouncing them 
leasurably, fitly', warmly', decently. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV, 
172 Let him speak teisurably. 1889 Longnt. Mag. June 
164 He. .pricked leisurably down the slope. 

Leisure (le^ui, lfy/ui). Forms : 4 leisere, 
leysir, Sc. lasere, 4-5 leiser, leysere, Sc. lasair, 

4- 6 laiser, layser, leyser, Sc. laser, -are, 5 laisir, 
-our, -tire, laysar,-ir, leyzer, -soure, lesure, 5-6 
leysar, Sc. lasar, 6 laisere, -ure, layso(u)r, -ure, 
leisar, -our, leaser, -our, leesar, laser, ley- 
sour(e, leys(s)or , Sc. laseir, lasar, lazar, laisar, 

5- 7 leysure, 6-8 leasure, 7 liesura, leisure, 6- 
leisure. [a. OF. leisir (mod.F. loisir). subst. use of 
the infinitive leisir, repr. L. lice re to be permitted. 

In Fr. the word _ has undergone much the same develop- 
ment of sense as in Eng.] 

+ 1 . Freedom or opportunity to do something 
specified or implied. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 28 pe seruyng man hat 
seruep yn j>e sere Owe)? to come when he ha}? lej'sere. c 1330 
— Chron. (1810) 229 Whan J?.?u sees leysere, J?at he ne per- 
ceyue )?> witte ..with )?e knyfe him to smite. ? a 1366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 462 No more was there. .To clothe her 
with . . Gret leyser hadde she to quake, c 1386 — Milled s 
T. io7_ She wol been at his comandement, Whan that she 
may hir leyser wel espie. c 1400 Destr, Troy 3119 pai hade 
laisure at lust (?ere likyng to say. 0x440 Prom ip. Para . 
295/2 Leysere, oportunitas. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xliii. 169 Sadoyne folowed hym of sonyghe.. that with grete 
peyne gaf them leyser to saue hem self. 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems ix. 8, I cry the mercy, and lasar to repent. 1313 
Douglas /Ends rv. x. 83 Quhy will thow nocht fie spedely 
be nycht, Quhen for to liaist thow hes laisar and mycht? 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Muon xci. 291 Huon matte with hym 
so hastly that lie had no layser to stryke hym. 1640 
Bp. Hall Ckr. Moder. 1. viii. 75 The Jewes.. hold, that after 
twenty yeares of age, who so finds (the lezer) in himselfe, is 
hound under paine of sin to marry, 
f b. An opportunity. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 485 Whil pat I haue a leyser 
and a space Myn harm I wol confessen. 1390 Gower Con/. 
II. 95 If so is, that I may hent Somtime ainonge a good 
leiser. Ibid. II. 242 That she with him had [ = might have] 
a leiser To speke and telle of her desir. 14.. lipiph. in 
Tundale's Vis. (1843) They haue a leysar found To 
take hor leyve. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, Euer eft 
on him she cast an eye Whan that she founde a leyser op- 
portune. 1430-40 — Rochas IX.. xxxiii. (1554) 212 b, To 
their entent a leysure they did spie. 

2 , In narrower sense : Opportunity afforded by 
freedom from occupations. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iit. (St. Android ) .999 Waitand bot 
lasare quhen he mycht purchess oportunitie. 137S Barbour 
Bruce xx. 234 Gif God will me gif Laser and space so lange 
till liff. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 137, I .. saw all pis 
. .and mykill mare pan I hafe layser for to tell. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. 1. xxii, 70 Noo layser they had to putte hem 
self in ordynaunce. 1326 Tindali; Mark ili. 20 They had 
nott leesar so moche as to eate breed. 1533 T. Wilson 
Rhet. Ep. A ij, I traveyled so muche as my leasure myghte 
serve tberunto. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado in. ii. 84 If your 
leisure seru'd, I would spcake with you. 1667 Hilton 
P. L. x. 510 He wonderd, but not long Had leasure, wond- 
ring at himself now more. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 418 p 5 
It does not give us Time or Leisure to reflect on ourselves. 
1791 Mrs. Radcuffe Rom. Forest ii, They had leisure to 
laugh at their late terrors. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. ii. 38 
As Tong as every man is engaged in collecting the materials 
necessary for his own subsistence, there will be neither 
leisure nor taste for higher pursuits. 

b. Duration of opportunity; time allowed before 
it is too late. No w rare. 

1333 Bale Vocacyon 41 More than .xxvj. dayes of layser 
for the payment therof (of the ransom] might not be 
graunted. 1333 Eden Decades 100 That Tumanama . . myght 
haue no leasure to assemble an armye. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 1337 The l'urkes had scarce leasure to leape 
to land, and to file into the country. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 
F. xxxi. III. 259 The unfortunate youth had scarcely leisure 
to deplore the elevation of his family. r8i8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. V. v. 547 The authority of the government 
of Batavia, for whose sanction there was no leisure to wait. 
x8*8 Scott F. M. Perth xxix, He found himself un- 
expectedly in Eachin's close neighbourhood, with scarce 
leisure to avoid him. 1846 J. Baxter Lihr, Prod, Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 383 The young blades in the field have leisure to 
expand and grow again before the scythe returns to cut 
them down a second time. 

3 . The state of having time at one’s own disposal ; 
time which one can spend as one pleases ; free or 
unoccupied time. 

13.. K. Alts, 234 Heo thougte heo wolde him y-bere, 
Whan heo was of more leisere. 1479 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 
413, 1 .. praye [theml..at tbeire ceasons of leysoure to rede 
..this present boke, C1540 Gardiner in Strype Cranmer 
11, (1694) 75 To spend some of my laysor to wryte..to your 
G[race] who hath lesse laysor. 1576 Fleming Panvpl. 
Epist. 235 To the perfourmance of such an enterprise, much 
leasure and labour is required, cxfioo Shaks. So/tn, xxxix, 
Oh absence what a torment wouldst thou proue Were it riot 
thy soure leisure gaue sweet leaue To entettaine the time 
with though ts of Tone. 1672 Temple Ess, Govt. Wks. 1731 

I. 97 Where Ambition and Avarice have made no Entrance, 
the Desire of Leisure is much more Natural, than of Busi- 
ness and Care. 1780 Johnson Let to Mrs. Thrale 25 Aug., 
I am not grown, 1 am afraid, less idle; and of idleness I am 
now paying the fine by having no leisure. >830 D'Israeu 
Chas. I, 111 . vi. 91 Charles commanded his Lordship to 
employ some of his leisure in a dramatic composi tion. 1887 
Ruskin Prxterita II. 143 The first volume of ' Modern 
Painters ’ took the best of the winter's leisure. 


Personified. 1632 Milton Penseroso 49 And adde to 
these retired Leasure, That in trim Gardens takes his 
pleasure. 

b, la particularized sense : A period or spell of 
unoccupied time. Now rare. 

c 1449 Tecock Iiepr, it. xv. 236 That thei go in pilgrimage 
thanne or in sum other leiser which thei wolen to hem silf 
point. <2*333 Fisher Wks. (E. E. T. S.) 432 To spare a 
leysoure for hym to here the bottom of his mynde. 1397 
Moklev Introd.' Mas. *13, I will then take my leaue 
of you for this time, till my next leisure. *634 R. Cod- 
Rington tr. Destine 1. a In the leisures which in this City 
I enjoyed. 1856 Emerson Png. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 

II. no It is because he [Bacon] had imagination, [and] 
the leisures of the spirit . . that he is impressive to the 
imaginations of men, 1873 Lowell Among try Bks. Ser. 11. 
181 In keeping with that sense of endless leisures which it 
is one chief merit of the poem to suggest. 

c. To tarry , attend or slay iitpon ) a person’s 
leisure : to wait until he is unoccupied ; to wait 
his time. Also fig. arch. 

13x7 in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 4 note. If ye be not 
contente to tary my Leysure, departe when ye wille. 1333 
Cover dale P s . xxvi[i]. 14 [16] O tary thou y J Lordes leysure. 
1595 Shaks. John 11. i, 38 The aduerse windes Whose 
leisure I haue -staid, haue giuen him time To land his 
Legions all as soone as I. 1396 — Merck. V. 1. i. 68 Wee'll 
make our leysures to attend on yours. 1603 — Much. 1. iii. 
148 Worthy Macbeth, wee stay vpon your leysure. 1636 
Jeanes Fuln. Christ 91 Not contented to wait the Lords 
Leisure. 

+ 4 . Leisureliness, deliberation. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 29370 pe toj>er [case] es of dorward or 
porter. .J?at clerk wit laiser smites oght. 1450-80 Secre.'a 
Secret. 25 Ete with leyser and good masticacioun. 1486 
Surtees Misc.- (1888) 55 Sex kinges .. with certaine con- 
venient laisour, avisedly shall commyt a ceptour unto Sala- 
mon. 1363-7 Buchanan Reform . St. Andros Wks. (1892) 
8 Tellyng..to thaytne the lettres. .insik lasar that the barnis 
may easely writ eftyr his pronunciation. 1664 Power Exp, 
Philos. 11. 123 Much leisure and accurateness were used in 
filling the Tube. 1677 Marvell Corr. cccvi. Wks. 1872-5 
1 1. 563, 1 having presented him your letter, he read it with 
great leisure. 

5 . Phrases, a. At leisure : with free or unoccu- 
pied time at one’s disposal; without haste, with 
deliberation. Also with qualifying adjs., as all , 
best, convenient, full, less , more. 

CX340 Cursor M. 7239(Trin.) Hirtymeshe toke a leiser j?ere 
And whil he slepte kut his here. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 390 
He .. sat and ete at all lasare. C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
P 761 Som folk stonden of hir owene wyl to eten at the lasse 
leyser. 1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 219 Whoo hath no 
dyneer, at leyser must abyde, To staunche his hungir abyde 
upon his (Food, c 1430 Merlin 7 Go youre wey, and anotlur 
tyme, we shall speke more at leyser. 1322 Skelton Why 
nat io Courtet 622 My lorde is nat at layser. rsgo Shaks. 
Com. Err. iv. i. too, I will debate this matter at more 
leisure. 1398 Epulario H iv, And so let it bake at leisure, 
strawing Sugar, .vpon it. 1613 Heyvvoo d Silver Age 1. i. 
Wks. 1874 III. 92 The full circumstance I shall relate at 
leasure. 1633 Fuller C/i. Hist. 1. v. § 17 We for the 
present are well at Leisure, we wilt present the Reader 
with the Description of their severall Principalities. 1687 
Congreve Old Bach. v. i, (1693) 50 Marry’d in Haste, we 
may repent at leisure. 1823 Byron Juan xni. vi, Men love 
in haste, but they detest at leisure. 

Const, for-, also inf. or a clause introduced by that . 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1250 They were not at 
liesure now to send such great forces as they had before 
used, into Hungarie. 1669 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 
93 We complain . .of those who are in place and authority. . 
that they are never at leisure that we may speak to them. 
173a Berkeley Alcipjir. vi. § 20, I am not at leisure to 
peruse the learned .writings of divines. 1832 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. vii, The dinner being now fairly sent in, 
the whole kitchen was at leisure to gossip with her. 1873 
Jowett Plato led. 2) V. 334 The wardens . . shall be men of 
ability, and at leisure to tie care of the public interest. 

b. At one’s leisure: -when one has unoccupied 
time at one’s disposal ; at one’s ease or conveni- 
ence. Also with adjs. as in a. 

*48* Caxton Godfrey Prol. 5 To whom I humbly beseche, 
at theyr leyzer and playsyr, to see & here redde this symple 
book. 1483 — G. de la "Tour D iv, Wherfore atte his beste 
leyser he shewed her his deceyuable purpos. c 1392 Shaks. 
Ven. <f. Ad. 518 A thousand kisses buyes ray heart from me, 
And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 1601 — Jut. C. 
m. i. 5 Trebonius doth desire you to ore-read (At your best 
leysure) that his humble suite. 1605 — Macb. 11, i. 24 At 
your kind’st leysure. 1603 Lear a, iv. 232 Mend when 
thou can'st, be better at thy leisure. X636 Sanderson Serm. 
(*68r) II. 48 [They] think they can continue in their sins. . 
and then repent of them and forsake them at their leasure, 
whensoever they list, igoi Kipling Kim in Cassell's Mag. 
Jan, 176/2 He would go to Umballa at his leisure. 

f c. By leisure (also by good leisure ) : with de- 
liberation, in a leisurely manner ; at one’s leisure ; 
in course of time, by degrees ; slowly. Also ( ■* Gr. 
axoXf), barely, not at ail. Obs. 

N1386 Chaucer Melib. e 65 Thilke luge is wys that soone 
vnderstondeth a matiere and luggeth by leyser. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bachas (1544) Prol. 34 From the trueth shall I not 
remoue But on the substance, by good leysar abyde. £1483 
Caxton Dialogues viii. 46 William the brusshemaker Selleth 
the brusshes by leyzer. *322 More De quat. Noviss. Wks. 
99/1 By the stuffing of his paunch so ful, it bringeth in by 
leyaour, the dropsy [etc.]. 1333 in Strype EccLMem, III. 
App. xxxiii. 87 Let him tary, and.. work by leysure. 1588 
Shaks. Tit, A, 1. i. 301 lie trust by Leisure him that mocks 
meonce. 1389 R. Harvey Pi. Perc. (xsgo) 20 Though it take 
fire quickly, yet it takes light by leisure. 1607 Collins^?'?;/. 
(*6o8) 41 He gaue order to Salomon to see to the execution 
of them by leasure. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 1 Not all 
together and at once, nor in this perfect form, at first.. but 
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by leisuve and degrees, ci 700 To Celia in Coll. Poems 54, 
1 must to lengthen on the Pleasure, Dwell on thy Lips, 
and Kiss by leisure. 

t d. In {good) leisure : at leisure. Obs. 

C131S Shoreham 61 Ine leyser other in haste, c *373 Sc. 
Leg. Saints iii. \St. Andrew ) 904 {>e bischope_. . made hym 
chifte In gud lasere 10 here hyrschrift. Ibid. xxix. ( Placidas ) 
34 He hat.. penance to do here wil begyne & in gud lasare 
mend his syne. 

6. attrib. often passing into adj. a. Of periods 
of time : = Free, unoccupied ; occas. compared 
with more and most. fb. Leisurely (obs.). e. 
Leisured. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. *6r Some will expect., 
other sort of Questions.. For them, and their leisure-time, I 
have inserted these . . following. 1673 O. Walker Educ. 
(16771 xx2 The product of his leasure 1C81 Dryden 

Abs. if A chit. 612 It any Leisure time he had from Pow’r. 
1694 Atterbury Serm. (1723) I. 90 It did not establish 
it self like other kingdoms in a slow and leisure manner. 
1712 Ap.buthnot John Bull m. vii, In his leisure minutes, 
he was posting his books. 1742 Land, Country Brew. 1. 
(ed. 4) 34 By the leisure Putting over the Bowls of Water, 
the Goodness of the Malt is the more extracted and washed 
out .. than if the Wort was drawn out hastily. 1772 Ann. 
Reg. 198 This was the most leisure time of the year. 1783 
Burns To las. Smith iv, Hae ye a leisure-moment’s time 
To hear what’s comin ? 1809 Campbell Gertr. Wyom, 11. 

xiii, His leisure p"ce. 1841 Catlin N. Anter. hid. (1844) 

I . xxiv. 194 A more leisure occasion. 1843 Athensenm 
x Feb. no That the leisure classes are not more misled and 
perverted than they are. 1830 H. Miller Footpr. Great, 
(1874) 3 Z S They are in part the fruits of a leisure fortnight 
spent this autumn. 1839 Smiles Selj-Help x. (1S60) 258 
This is an advantage which the working classes.. certainly 
possess over the leisure classes. *873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 249 Let us pass a leisure hour in story telling. 

Leisured (le'^uid), a. [f. Lbisuius •<- -ed 2 .] 

1 . Of time, action : Chaiacterized or accompanied 
by leisure. 

1631 Heywood 2 nd Pt. Faire Maid of W. Ded., Wks. 
1874 II- 2 Please you at any of your more leisured hours to 
vouchsafe the perusal of these slight papers. *647 Boyle 
Let. to Hartlib 8 Apr., Wks. 1772 1 . Life 39 The particulars 
.. do not only ask a profound knowledge .. but likewise 
a leisured and a great multiplicity of reading. 1899 All- 
btitt's Syst. Med. VI. 56 A leisured and level life, free from 
excitement, hurry and physical exertion or fatigue. 

2 . Of persons : Having ample leisure, esp. in the 
leisured class ys. 

1794 Gentl, flag. II. 1132 Foliage op’ning to the day 
Courts the leisur’d mortal's stray. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 

II. ii. § 4 (1876,1 140 The services which a nation having 
leisured classes is entitled to expect from them. 1877 
Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11, 347 The leisured student. 1891 
A. Caldecott Eng. Coloniz. xoi The absorption of energy 
in the making of fortunes has prevented the formation of 
any such leisured class. 

Leisureful (le-g'tuful), a . [f. Leisure h- 
-ful.] a. Having abundant leisure, b. Leisurely. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. v. xi, 341 If this present argument be 
take . . into depe leiserful corisideracioun. 1333 Grimalde 
Cicero's Offices m. (1558,1 114 He was neuermore leasurelesse 
than when he was leasurefull and neuer less alone than 
when he was all alone. 1883 Mrs. Macquoid About Yorksh. 
63 A large, leisureful handwriting. 1885 — Louisa I. xii. 
226 Italways cost his easy, leisureful nature an effort. 
Lei’sureless, a. [-LESS.] Having no leisure. 

1536 Ld. Butler in St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 358 Being 
as nowe leyserles, I omytt moche other mater. 1353 [see 
Leisureful]. 1877 Ruskin Fors Clav.'SHI. 337 Making all 
Time leisureless. [Plato Legg. 831 C xrdi/ra xpbvov do-^oAov 
jtouua] 1901 H. Roberts Chron. Cornish Gard. Ded., To 
the gardenless, the leisureless toilers of the world. 

Lei*sure!iuess. [f- Leisurely a . + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being leisurely. 

1829 Black w. Mag. XXVI. 147, I thought you might have 
a leisureliness at tea-time. 1S63 J. Brown Horae Subs. 
(ed. 3! X44 There was a fine leisuieliness and vague stare. 
*879 Farrar St, Paul (1883) 133 The habitual lemureliness 
of Eastern travelling. 

Leisurely (le-i? s uili), a . [f. Leisure + -ly L] 

1 . Of persons : Having leisure or unoccupied 
time; proceeding without haste. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 515 With these and mani- 
fold other antiquities, Giilius can best acquaint the more 
lcasurely Reader. 1816 Coleridge Lay' Serm. 318 The 
men of leisurely minds. 1824-9^ Landor /mag. Conv. Wks. 
1846 II. 236 The leisurely and rich agriculturist, who goeth 
out a-fieid after dinner. 

2 . Of actions or agents: Performed or operating 
at leisure or without haste ; deliberate. 

X604 E. G[rimstqne] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies vn. ii. 500 
They spent fourescore yeares in this manner of leisurely 
travell, the which they might have done in a moneth. *7*1 
Addison Sped. No. 159 ir 4 Upon a more leisurely Survey 
of it. 1746 Berkeley Arc. Let. Tar-water % 10 Wks. 1871 

III. 473 The same medicine . . is a leisurely alterative in 
chronical disorders. 1873 J. H. Bennet Winter Medit. tv. 
xix. 614 A leisurely journey across the south of France. 

Lei’surely, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 ] At 
leisure, without haste ; with deliberate or leisurely 
motion or action, 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Bivb, Than softe and layserly fall 
oppon yowre kneys. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
16 1 b, That he synge or save his duty distinctly and leyserly. 
i 5 S» Epulario Gj, Let it bvoile very wel and leisurely, 
1670 Milton Hist. Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 2 After the Flood, 
and the dispersing of Nations, as they journey’d leisurely 
from the East. 1796 Mrs. Glassb Cookery v. 53 Let it do 
leisurely, keep it basting, 1807 Wordsw. Misc. Sonn. 1. 

xiv, A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by One after one. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 103 In the afternoon we .. pro- 
ceeded leisurely with our two guides up the slope. 



LEISURENESS. 

Lei'surencss. rare. [f. Leisure (taken as 
adj.) + -ness.] Leisnreliness. 

174a Lond. 4 Country Brew. j. (ed. 4) 18 The Leisureness 
of their Drying endows them with a Softness. 1867 C. 
Pritchard Ana!. Progr. Nat. 4 Grace i. (1868) 6 The 
majestic leisureness of unbounded power. 

Leit, variant of La it Obs. ; obs. form of Let. 
Leitacamp, variant of Letacamp Sc. Obs. 
Leitehe, obs. form of Leech. 

Leith, obs. f. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Lay v . 1 
Leith, obs. form of Lite, Loath. 

Ii leitmotiv (lautnwtrf ). Mus. Also -motif, 
-motive. [Ger., f. Ieit- leading- -t motiv Motive.] 
In the musical drama of Wagner and his imitators, 
a theme associated throughout the work with a 
particular person, situation, or sentiment. 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Leitmotif. 
1880 Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 1. 115/2 When these situa- 
tions recur, or the personages come forward in the course of 
the action, or even when the personage or idea is implied 
or referred to, the figure which constitutes the leit-motif is 
heard. 1881 F. Hueffer Wagner (18831 120 Another feature 
of the score of Parsifal is the variety and number of its re- 
presentative themes, or ‘ leit-motives’. 

Leiv, Lsivin, obs. ff. Leave, Leven (lightning). 
Lek (lek), v. [? a. Sw. leka to play : see Lake 
v. 1 (cf. quot. 1884 s.v. Lakxng vbl. rA 1 ).] intr. 
Said of grouse : To congregate. Also Lek sb., a 
gathering or congregating. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Man xiv. (1883) 405 As many as forty 
or fifty, or even more birds congregate at the leks. The 
lek of the capercailzie lasts from the end of March to the . . 
end of May. 1884 Dixon in H. Seebobm AbsA Birds II. 
436 Some particular spot is chosen in their haunts, where 
they [black grouse] congregate, or lek, as it is sometimes 
called. 

Lek, obs. form of Lac 2 , Leak. 

Lekame, variant of Licham. 

Leke, obs. form of Lake sb.%, Leak, Leek. 
Lekerous, variant of Liokekous. 

Lekk, Lskkege, obs. ff. Leak, Leakage, 
Lekyn, obs. form of Liken. 

Lei, Lelalie, obs. forms of Leal, Leallt. 
Leland(e, obs. form of Lea-land. 

Lele, Leleli, -ly, leli(k, obs. ff. Leal, Leally. 
Lelile, -y, obs. forms of Leally. 

Lell, obs. form of Leal ; variant of Ltll v. Obs. 
Lelli, -ich(e, -ik, -yoke, lelly, obs. ff. Leally. 
Lely, obs. form of Lily. 

Lely, lelyly, obs. forms of Leally. 

Lem, obs. form of Leam sb* 

Lemaille, obs. variant of Limail, filings. 
Leman (le’man, lrman). arch. Forms: 3lef-, 
leof-, leove-, levemon, 3-7 lemman, -on, 3-4 
lefman (//.-men), 4-5 lemmoae, 4-8 lemmane, 

5 lemanne, lemone, lemmande, limman, 5-6 
lemane, 5-7 lemon, 6 leymon, lemonde, lefe 
man (//. -men), Sc. lamen, 7 leyman, leiman, 
leaman, lemain, 3- leman. [Early ME. leofmon , 
i. leof Lief, dear + Man.] 

1. A person beloved by one of the opposite sex ; 
a lover or sweetheart ; \ occas. a husband or wife. 

c 1205 Lay. i86it To Tintaieol he sende his leofmon 
[c 1275 wifi ha wes hende. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 782 Do sente 
he after abram, And bi-ta/e he him is leman. a 1300 Floriz 
4 Bl. 53 po floriz iberde his lemman nempne. a 130a Cursor 
M. 4345 ‘ loseph,’ sco said, ‘ to he lemman, Hendest of all 
i mak mi man.' c 1375 Sc. Leg-. Saints xxiv. ( Alexis ) 494 
My blyse, my held, my lef-man dere. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reeve’s T. 320 Now deere lemman quod she go fareweel. 
1480 Canton Chron. Eng. clxxxviii. 166 Maydens of eng-, 
lond sare may ye morne for ty3t haue ye lost your lemmans 
at bannokesbome. 1413 Douglas AEneis xii. Prol. 108 Ane 
sang, The schip salis ouer the salt fame, Wil bring thir 
merchandis and my lemane bame. 1535 Stewart Cron . 
Scot. (1858) 1. 106 And ilk 30ung man in courtlie caroling 
With his lamen thairfoir to dance and sing. 1390 Spenser 
F. O- "L viii. 40 He .. off! ed kingdoms unto her in vew, 
To be his Leman and his Lady trew. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 
11, iii. 26, I sent thee sixe pence for thy Lemon, hadst it? 
1725 Song, ‘ The Cock-laird' i, Thou’-se he my ain lemmane 
Jo, Jennie, quo’ he. 1739 Melmoth Fitzosb. Lett. (1763) 
291 The tender parley which these lemans held. 

+ b. Often used, in religious or devotional lan- 
guage, of Christ, the Virgin, etc. Obs. 

a 1225 Juliana 17 Mi luue . . towart te liuiende godd mi 
leofsume leofmon. c 1230 Mali Meid. 5 Godes spuse, j eshu 
cristes brude, he lauyrdes leofmon. a 1300 Cursor M. 10664 
To godd ban haue i giuen me. .0 hair husband mai i haf 
nan, Of him haf i made mi leman. Ibid. 20517 Cums wit 
me to mi lemman, Mi moder es scho, hir sun i am. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. 69 Ibesu, mi lemman. 13. , E.E.A llit. 
P. A. 805 In Iherusalem was my lemman slayn. c 1460 
Towueley Myst. x, 65 Hayls that .madyn, my lemman, As 
heyndly as thou can. Ibid, xxviii. 337 Mercy, ihesu, rew 
tht leman, mans saull, thou bought full soure. 

2. In bad sense (cf, paramour ) : One who is loved 
unlawfully ; an unlawful lover or mistress. In later 
archaistic use chiefly applied to the female sex. 

C1275 Lay. 6356 peos Damus .. hadde a lemman hende 
[0205 ane chiuese]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7069 He , . 
huld ire as is lefmon, as wo seih in hordum. Ibid. 10206 
Alle clerkene lefmen in prisoun the king hroukte. c 1340 
Cursor M. 8887 (Trin.) Quenes had he hundrtdes seuen, 
>re hundride lemmons [ Cotton concuhins]. c 1386 Chaucer 
Manciple s T. too His wyf anon hath for hir lemman sent 
Hir lemman? certes this is a knauyssh speche. 1393LANGL. 
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P. PI. C. iv. 188 And prestes hue menteynehTo holde lem- 
nianes and lotebyes al here lif-dayes. a 1450 Knt. de la 
'Jour (1868) 10 On a derke night, as she yede towardes her 
lemman to- foly. <11470 Henry Wallace v. 693 With my 
gud will 1 wyll no lemman he To no man born. 1515 
Nottingham Rec. III. 343 We present Wyllyam Perkynsun 
and hys leymon for bawdre. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 28 b, 
They founde greater gaines by pnestes lemmans then they 
were like to haue by priestes wives. 1398 Grenewey Taci- 
tus’ Ann. iv. i. (1622)90 He [Sejanus] putteth awayApicata 
his wife, .lest his lemmon should haue her in iealousie. 1630 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 237 It is a bravery much used to 
their Wives and Lemons. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 

22 It may be his wife ith’ mean time had got her self another 
Lemon and therefore she acknowledged not her husband. 
1794 Matthias Purs. Lit. 187 And Rochester’s address to 
lemans loose. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. ix, Yea! none did 
love him — not his lemans dear. * 8 33 H. Coleridge Poems 
I. 50 Hope Love's leman is, Despair his wife. 1871 Dixon 
1 ’ower IV. v. 45 A lover whom his lemans dupe and cheat. 
Hence lie*jnanless a., without a leman. ite 1 - 
snanry (in 6 Sc. lamenry, -ie), illicit love. 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 213 A Lemanry, concubitus, concubinatus. 
1360 Rolland Crt. Venus m. 481 Gif siclik lufe cummis 
of 30 ur Lamenrie. 13.. Priests of Peblis (16031 04 b, He 
beddit nocht richt oft, nor lay hir by, Bot throw lichtnes 
did lig in Lame iry. <11733 Edom of Gordon xxviii. in 
Child Ballads III. 434 And mony were the fair ladys Lay 
lemanles at heme, a 1828 Ttva Knights iv. ibid. V. 25 Lay 
never your love on lemanry. a 1830 Lady Margery xxiit. 
ibid. III. 119/2 I’ll make many lady lemanless. 

Leman, obs. form of Lemon sbL 
Lemanite, var. Lehmanite, Min. 

Lembeek, -bike, etc., obs. ff. Limbeck. 

Leme, obs. f. Leam sbJ and ©J, Limb sb. 2 
fLemeke, lem(o)ke, lempke, leomeke. 
Obs. (See Bkookltme.) 

c 1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wtilcker 556/13 Fauida, fauede, 
leomeke. £1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinricln 85 Take grounde- 
swele, lemke, chiken mete, c 1430 A Iphit a (Anecd. Oxon.) 
63/2 Fabaria aquatica, angi. . . lempke. Ibid. 86/2 Iposmia 
. . lemeke uel lernoke. 

Lemel, mod. technical form of Limail, filings. 
Lemma 1 (le-ma). PI. lemmas, || lemmata 
(le'maia). [a. (either directly or through Lat.) Gr. 
Xqppa, pi. X-qppara (f. root of Xapfiavtuv to take, 
ff. pass. tiXrjppcu) something received or taken ; 
something taken for granted; an argument, title. 
Cf. F. femme.] 

1. Math., etc. A proposition assumed or demon- 
strated which is subsidiary to some other. See also 
quot. 1837-8. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid n. xxxiii. 347 The Mathematicall 
occasion, whereby.. Hippocrates .. was led to the former 
Lemma. 1656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 209 The 
sixth definition is but a lemma. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. 
Sysi. 1. iv. § 3. 194 We roust first lay down this lemma or 
preparatory proposition. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 367 
From these Lemmata . . are deduced the following Propo- 
sitions. 1823 Whately Commpl. Bk. (1864) 73, I lay down, 
then, these Lemmas: 1st [etc.]. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xiv. (1866) I. 267 Lemmata, that is, propositions 
borrowed from another science in order to serve as sub- 
sidiary propositions in the science of which we treat. 1843 
De Quincey Hazlitt Wks. 1862 XI. 299 Whatever is 
— so much I conceive to have been a fundamental lemma 
for Hazlitt— is wrong. 1883 Leudesdorf Cremona's Prop. 
Geotn. 189 The foregoing lemma. 

2. a. The argument or subject of a literary com- 
position, prefixed as a heading or title ; also, a 
motto appended to a picture, etc. b. The heading 
or theme of a scholium, annotation, or gloss. 

1616 B. Jonson Poetaster To Rdr., I will onely speake 
An Epigramme I here haue made: It is Vnto true 
Souldiers. That 's the lemma. Marke it. 1623 Cocke- 
ram, Lemma, an argument. 1660 tr. A myra/dus' Treat, 
cone. Relig. Pref. 9 The Discourses seem to divert a little 
from the subject which the Lemma’s of the Chapters 
promise. 1679 T. Barlow Popery 25 The lemma or title 
to that impious extravagant of Pope Boniface the eighth. 
1722 Swift Let. to Earl Oxford 11 Oct., Wks. 1763 
XVI. 185, I have hitherto taken up with a scurvy print 
of you, under which I have placed this lemma : Veteres 
actus primamque [etc.]. 1778 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
II. 201 note, In the year 1445, several pageaunts were ex- 
hibited.. with verses written by Lydgate, on the following 
lemmata. Ingredimini et replete terrain [etc.]. 1896 W. 

G. Rutherford Schol. Aristoph. I. p. vii, Adequate infor- 
mation about . . the lemmas, the spelling, the accentuation [of 
scholia]. Ibid. p. xxvii, He marks off the lemma from the 
body of the note in cases in which a lemma is given. 

Lemma 2 (le-ma). PI. lemmata (le-mata). 
[ad. Gr. Pep pa, f. A* 7 r-eiv to peel.] -f a. The husk 
or shell of a fruit, b. Embryol. (See quot.) 

a. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Lemma , in pharmacy, a 
term used to express the husk or shell of certain fruits, as the 
almond . . ; and in general, whatever is taken off in decorti- 
cation. Thus the husks of oats, barley, &c. are the lemmata 
of those seeds. 

b. 1880 Pascoe Zool. Classif. (ed. 2) Gloss. 280 Lemma, 
the primary or outer layer of the germinal vesicle. 

Lemma, erroneous variant of Lemna. 
Lemman, obs. form of Lemon sb.i 
+ Lemma - tical, a. Obs. [f. Gr. Xqixpar-, 
Xfjppa Lemma + -10+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
lemma ; of the nature of a lemma. 

1663 Barrow in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 45 Some 
short scholiums, that might he conveniently interserted, as 
lemmatical and preparatory to their demonstrations. 1671 
Phil. Trans. VI. 2260 Of those five Lectures the two first 
are Lemmatical. *704 Ibid. XXV. 1608 Lemmatical Pro- 
positions. 


LEMNISCUS. 

Le mmin g (le'miq). Also 8 leming, 9 leem- 
ing. [a. Norw. lemming ; other forms are Sw. 
lemmel, 16th c. lemb (pi. femmar), Norw. lemende , 
limende ; cf. Lapp, luomek (Ihre).] 

1 . A small arctic rodent, Myodes femmus, of the 
family Murids, resembling a field-mouse, about 
6 in. long, with a short tail, remarkable for its 
prolific character and its annual migrations to 
the sea. Also lemming-mouse, -rat. 

[1333 Olaus Magnus Hist, de Gentibus Septentr. xvm. 
xx. 6x7 Quod ..in Noruegia ..euenit, scilicet vt bestiolae 
quadrupedes, Lemmar, vel Lemmus dictaa, magnitudine 
sorlcis, pelle varia, per tempestates & repeniinos imbres e 
coelo decidant.] 1607 Topsell F'ourf. Beasts 727 There are 
certaine little Foure-footed beastes called Lemmar, or 
Lemmus, which in tempestuous and raiiiv weather, do 
seeme to fall downe from the cloudes. 1713 Df.rham Phys.- 
Theol. 56 note, A kind of Mice, (they call Leming..) in 
Norway, which eat up every green thing. They come in 
such prodigious Numbers, that they fancy them to fall 
from the Clouds. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 283 The 
leming . . is often seen to pour down in myriads from the 
Northern Mountains. 1803 Bincley Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 
376 The Lemming Rat. These animals feed entirely on 
vegetables. 3822-36 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 69 Under 
such a compulsion does the leemivvg traverse its mysterious 
path. 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 225 In Elfdal, 
says the chronicler, on the 2nd of August 1635 there rained 
from the sky a fall of lemmings. 1884 Gurney & Myers 
in sat h Cent. May 807 The migratory instinct that carries 
the lemming into the deep sea. 

2. Applied to other rodents of the same or 
allied genera. Banded lemming (Lydekker, 
Nai. Hist. 1894 III. 136); Collared or Snowy- 
lemming (. Riverside Nat. Hist. 1885 V. 105), 
Cuniculus torquatus. 

Lemmon, obs. form of Lemon. 

Lenma (le mna). Also 8-9 erron. lemma, [a. 
mod. L. (Linnseus) lemna, Gr. At/wct.] A genus of 
aquatic plants; =Dcckwebd. 

1 I 7 S 3 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Lemma .. is.. the name of a 
small water plant well known to the an dents .. confounded 
by late writers among the duck weed kinds.] 1802 Bingley 
Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 490 The Convallarian Vorticella is 
frequently found on the stalks of the lemma or duckweed. 

attrib. 1882 G. F. Armstrong Garland fr, Greece 80 
Not hid. .under, .thick Lethe's lemna-scum. 

Le'mitadl. Bot. [/.Lemna + -AD.] Lindley’sterm 
for a plant of the N.O. Letnnacese (Duckweeds). 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 123, 124 [in text Lemnod ; 
corrected in Index]. 

Lemnian (le-mnian), a. [f. L. Lemni-us, Gr. 
Aqpvt-os (f. Aijpvos the island Lemnos) + -an,] Of 
or pertaining to Lemnos. Lemnian earth (see quot. 
1797) = Spheagide. Lemnian reddle (see quot. 
1865). Lemnian smith : Hephaestus or Vulcan. 

1611 Cotgr,, Spargitide. Terre spar. Lemnian earth. 
1622 Massinger Virg. Mart. m. i, The Lemnian Smith 
Sweats at the forge for hire. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. ir. iv. 
73 After the taking of a little Lemnian earth [he] did 
recouer. 1663 Brathwait Com. Chaucer (1901) 63 It seems 
our Venus had been at her Lemnian Forge. *797 Encycl, 
Brit. (ed. 3) IX. 784/2 Lemnian Earth, Terra Lemnia , a 
medicinal, astringent sort of earth, of a fatty consistence 
and reddish colour. . . It derives its name from the island of 
Lemnos, whence it is chiefly brought. 1816 W. Phillips 
Min. (1823) 54 Lemnian earth is yellowish grey, or white, 
frequently with ochreous spots on the surface. 1863 Page 
Handbk. Geol. Terms (ed. 2), Lemnian reddle, an ochre of 
a deep-red colour and firm consistence, occurring in con- 
junction with the Lemnian Earth, and used as a pigment, 

t Le'xxmisc. Obs. Also 8 lemnisk. [ad. L. 
lemniscus , Gr. Xtjpviauos in sense I.] 

1. A ribbon. 

a 1706 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 397 The ends and stalks of 
the tender branch were tied together witha lemnisc or ribbon. 

2. = Lemniscus i. 

1718 Prideaux Connect. 0 . 4 N. Test. 11. 1. 55 The Lemnisk 
was a strait line drawn between two points (as thus —). 

Leirmiscate (lemni-slcet). Math. [ad. mod. L. 
lemniscata, fem. of L. lemniscatus adj., adorned 
with ribbons, f. lemniscus : see Lemnisc.] a. 
Geotn. The designation of certain closed curves, 
having a general resemblance to the figure 8, b. 
Alg. Used attrib. in lemniscate function, one of a 
class of elliptic functions first investigated by Gauss 
( Werke III. 404), in connexion with formulae re- 
lating to the properties of this class of curves. 

1781 Chambers’ Cycl. (ed. Rees), Lemnisicate [sic]. 1801 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) Suppl. II. 74/2 Lemniscate. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. xv. v. 218 The rings and lem- 
niscates produced by dipolarizing crystals. 1873 G. Salmon 
Higher Plane Curves ii. (1879) 44 The curve being then 
known as the lemniscate of Bernouilli, *879 Cayley in 
Coll. Papers (1896) XI. 63 The formulae given by Gauss., 
for the lemniscate functions sin lemn (a+fi) and cos lemn 
(«+/>)• 1891 ibid. (1897) XIII. 191 The elliptic function 

sul of the lemniscate form. 

II Lemniscus (lemni-sk»s). FI. lemnisci 
(-nrsai). [L. ; see Lemnisc.] 

1 . The character -r used by ancient textual critics 
in their annotations. 

1849 W. Fitzgerald Whitaker's Disput. 125 Origen 
marked these texts with various asterisks and obeli, lem- 
nisci and hypolemnisci. 

2. One of the minute ribbon-like appendages of 
the generative pores of some entozoans. 
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LENAED. 


185s In Oatr.viE, Snppi. 1877 Huxley A nai. Inv. Anim, 
xi. 652 The development of the Echinorhyncus now ap- 
proaches completion. The lemnisci appear. 

Lemon (lemon), jJ. 1 forms : 5-7 lymon, 6 
leman , lemoude, limone, pi. lemmanz, 6-7 
lemmoa, limmou, 6-8 limon, 7 l6amon(d, lei- 
mon, lemond, 7- lemon, [ad. F. Union (now 
restricted to the lime ; formerly of wider applicant in) 

= Sp. Union. Pg. HmSo, It. limone, med.L. limdn-em, 
related to F. lime : see Lists sb. 2 The words are 
prob. of Oriental origin: cf. Arab, ijj+t? laimun, 
Pers. liinun, Arab. lima!', collective ^ Urn, 
fruits of the citron kind, Skr. nimbu the lime.] 

1 . An ovate fruit with a pale yellow rind, and 
an acid juice. Largely used for making a beverage 
and for flavouring. The juice yields citric acid ; 
the rind yields oil or essence of lemons, used in 
cookery and perfumery. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx i. 98 pai enoynt ham .. with 
jje ius of he fruyt hat es called lyinons. c X430 Lyisg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 Orengis, almondis, and the pome- 
garnade, Lymons, datez. 1533 Euvor Cast. Hclthe 11539) 
45 b, The iuyce of orenges or lymons may be taken after 
meales in a lyttell quamitie. 157s Laneham Let. (1871) 8 
Poungarnets, Lemmanz, and Pipinz. 1594 Laoy Russell 
in Ellis Orig, Lett . Ser. r. in. 46, I .. drank .. water and 
limtnons, by Phisitions advise. 164s Waller Summer Is- 
lands 1. 6 That happy Island where huge Lemmons grow, 
x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys, Meek. ii. (1682] 79, I cut a 
Limon asunder and put both halfs into two Recievers. 1693 
Congreve Love for L. iv. xvi, Safer . . than Letters writ in 
Juice of Limon, for no Fire can fetch it out. 1727-46 Thom- 
son Summer 664 The lemon and the piercing lime. . Their 
lighter glories blend. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 1. ii, 
I’ll be with you in the squeezing of a lemon. 1838 T. Thom- 
son Chem. Ory. Bodies 439 Oil of lemons is extracted from 
the rind of the lemon. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. x8o 
The scurvy has hardly been known in our navy since limes 
and lemons were ordered by law to be carried by all vessels 
sailing to foreign parts. 

2 . The tree ( Citrus Limonum) which bears this 
fruit, largely cultivated in the South of Europe 
and elsewhere. Cf. lemon-tree in 7, 

16x5 G. S andys Trail. (1621) 3 Groues of Oranges, Lemonds, 
Pomegranates, Fig-trees [etc.], 

3 . With modifying word prefixed. Applied to 
plants of different families bearing a yellow fruit. 
Sweet lemon : the Citrus Lumia, cultivated in the 
South of Europe ( Treas . Sot.). Water lemon : 
Passiflora laurifolia of the W. Indies. Wild 
lemon : (a) Podophyllum peltatum ; (b) an Austra- 
lian limber tree ( Canthium latifolium). 

17 $6 P. Browne Jamaica 328 The Water Lemon. It 
grows frequent in the woods. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bat. 
i\ pp, 3x7 Water Lemon, Passiflora. 1882 Garden 23 Feb. 
127/1 Tlie flowers, .are succeeded in May by oval yellowish 
fruits called wild Lemons. 

4 . The colour of the lemon ; pale yellow. More 
fully lemon-colour. 

1706 Kirwan Eleiti. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 28 [Colours] Lemon or 
gold yellow — the purest. 1901 Speaker 12 Jan. 396/2 The 
reds and lemons and greens of its [Upsala’sj houses.. form 
a charming bouquet of colour. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
lemon-bloom , -bush, - colour , - decoction , -flower , 
-garden, -grove, -hue, -juice, - kernel , -orchard, -feel, 
- pickle , -pip, -tea, -water ; also of things flavoured 
with oil of lemons or lemon-juice, as lemon cake , 
-cheesecake, -cream, -ice, -ptedding, - puff ; b. instru- 
mental, parasynthetic, and similative, as lemon- 
coloured, -faced , -flavoured , -scented, -tinted, -yellow 
adjs. 

1820 Shelley Fiordispina 47 Rods of myrtle-buds and 
*lemon-blooins_, 1884 Leisure hour Feb. 82/2 Entangled 
its long fleece in a thorny "lemon-bush. 1769 Mrs. Raffald 
Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 269 To make '"Lemon Cake. 1747 
Mrs. GLASsEC<jz</ir>yxvi. 142 To make "Lemon Cheesecakes. 
1598 Florio, Lemonino, a kinde of "lymond colour. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. v. xvii. 11708) 128 The Dyers use it [Weld] 
for dying of bright Yellows and Limon-cofours. 1738 Reid 
tr. MacqucPs Chem. 1 , 218 As soon as the Sulphur is melted 
it will sublime in "’lemon-coloured flowers. 1747 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xvi. 143 "Lemon Cream. 1898 P. Manson 
Trap. his. vi. 126 Crudeli speaks highly of "lemon decoc- 
tion . . as a prophylactic [for malaria], 1865 M. Arnold 
Piss. Crit. v. 178 The unfortunate husband of that "lemon- 
faced woman with the white ruff. 1819 Shelley Rosal. 3- 
Hel. 1250 Bowers, Of blooming myrtle and faint "lemon- 
flowers. 1864 M. j. Higgins ^ts’jr. fxSys) 188 The celebrated 
"lemon-gardens of the old principality. 1830 Tennyson 
Recoil , Arab. Nls. 67 Far off, and where the "lemon grove 
In closest coverture upsprung. 1845 Bunn his. Liver 123 
A jaundice, bearing the lighter tints, from a sallow suffusion 
to a fainter or more decided "lemon hue. 1617 F. Moryson 
I tin. 1. 355 A little Greelte Barke loaded ,, with tunnes of 
"Lemons Juyce (which the Turks drinke like Nectar). 1709 
Loud. Gas. No. 4584/4 Also 11 pieces of Lemon Juice, neat, 
an entire Parcel. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. Ill, 19 We 
now can ascribe little or no therapeutic value to the lemon 
juice treatment first introduced by Owen Rees. 1731 Genii. 
Mat, I. 40 Sow Orange and "Lemon-kernels in Pots. i6xx 
Florio, Limondro, a "Lemmon hart-yard. 1875 J. H. 
Bknnet Winter Medit. 1. i. 13 Even at Palermo .. the 
lemon orchards are protected by walls. 167a Wycherley 
Lave in a Wood m, ii, 43 Warrant her breath with 
some "Lemmon Peil. 1694 JR. L’Estrangk Fables cxxxvL 
(1714) 152 Never without Limon-Pill in her Mouth, to 
correct an unsavoury Yapour of her Own. xooo Blackiu. 
Mag. June 815/2 His round face the colour of lemon-peeL 


1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. f 1778I 73 A tea spoonful 
of "lemon pickle. 1889 T. Hardy Mayor of Caslerbr. i, 
Grains of wheat, swollen as large as "lemon-pips. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 309 To make a 
"Lemon _ Posset. 1852 Reade Peg Woff. (1833) 194 He 
never failed to eat of a certain "lemon-pudding. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. { 17781 277 To make "Lemon Puffs. 
1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xbii. 234 A bushy "lemon- 
scented geranium. 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 4 (1822) 64 
Tea., is now-a-days become a common name for many 
infusions of herbs, or plants, in water, as . . ’limon -tea &c. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV, 288 It is this pigment 
[urobilin] that causes . . the "lemon-tinted skin, a 1625 
Fletcher Woman's Prize iv, v, If you want "limon- waters, 
Or anything to take the edge o’ th’ sea off, Pray speak. 
1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 417 An extraordinary 
portion of carbon gives . . a "lemon-yellow colour, xgoo J. 
Hutchinson Archives Surg. XI. 40 With his pallor was 
mixed a certain degree of lemon-yellow tint. 

6. quasi-a.'?/,, short for lemon-coloured. So in 
names of pigments, lemon cadmium, leman chrome. 

187s J. D. Heath Croquet Player 89 The finest vermilion, 

1 drop black.’, and ‘ lemon chrome for ted, black, and yellow 
respectively. 1882 Garden 22 July 64/3 The Evening Prim- 
rose covers the ground with large pale lemon flowers. 1886 
York Herald 7 Aug. 8/2 A Lemon and White Setter Dog. 

7 . Special combs. : lemon- balm, the Melissa 
officinalis (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS8) ; lemon-bird (see 
qnot.); lemon-cutting, the feat of cutting in two 
a suspended lemon with a sword when riding at 
full speed ; lemon-drop, a sugar-plum flavoured 
with lemon ; lemon-grass, a fragrant East Indian 
grass ( Andropogon schcenanihus) yielding the grass 
oil used in perfumery ; also attrib. ; lemon-kali, 
a mixture of tartaric acid and soda bicarbonate, 
which when dissolved form an effervescing drink ; 
lemon-plant (Alloy sia citriodora), the so-called 
lemon-scented verbena ; lemon-rob (see qunt.) ; 
lemon scurvy grass, the Cochlearia officinalis 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855) ; lemon-squash, a drink 
made from the juice of a lemon, with soda-water, 
ice, and sometimes sugar ; also a liquid preparation 
sold underthis name for mixing with water ; lemon- 
squeezer, an instrument for expressing the juice 
from a lemon ; lemon-thyme, a lemon-scented 
variety of thyme ; lemon-tree, (a) = sense 2 ; (b) 
— lemon-plant ; lemon-verbena - lemon-plant ; 
lemon-walnut, £ the butter-nut (Jitglans cinerca), 
so called on account of its fragrance’ (Cent. Diet.) ; 
lemon- weed •= Sea-mat; lemon-wood, a New 
Zealand tree, the Tarata. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 65 Linnet ( Linota 
cannabbid) . . "Lemon bird (West Riding). A name given to 
those male linnets in the breeding season which have a 
yellowish hue on the breast. 1889 Daily News 2r June 
6/1 In "lemon-cutting the most dexterous performers were 
[etc.]. 1837 Royle Ess. Antiq. Hindu Med. Shi Andropogon 
Sclurnauthus or "Lemon-grass. 1859 Tennent Ceylon (i860) 
I. 25 These sunny expanses, .are covered with tall lemon- 
grass. 1887 Moloney Forestry W. Afr, 423 An odour some- 
what analogous to that of lemon-grass oil. 1858 Sim.mo.nds 
Diet. Trade, * Lemon-kali, a drink made from citric and 
tartaric acid. 186a Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxi. (ed. 2) 499 
The Aloysia citriodora of botanists, the common "lemon 
plant, formerly called a verbena. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word - 
ok . , * Lemon-rob, the inspissated juice of limes or lemons, a 
powerful anti-scorbutic. *876 World V. No. 115. 14 'The 
orator sipped his accustomed glass of "lemon-squash. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek., * Lemon-squeezer. 1884 Health Ex- 
hib. Catal. no Lemon Squeezers. 17x3 J. Petiver in Phil. 
Trans. XXVIII, 193 Its Leaves plain and small as "Lemon 
Tyme. 1573 Ba ret Alv. L. 443 A "Limon tree, citrea. 1621 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 302 They went into an Orchard 
beyond.. the trees being Orange and Lemond trees. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plaut-n., Lemon Tree, a frequent 
name for Lippia {Aloysio) citriodora Kth., in allusion to 
the scent of the leaves. The verbena. 1883 Wood in Good 
Word*' Sept. 603/1 Very few persons, if they were shown a 
gigantic octopus, an oyster, and a piece of ‘sea-mat’, or 
‘"lemon-weed ’, could believe that they belonged to the 
same class. 1879 J. B. Armstrong in Trans. N. Zealand 
Instit. XII. 329 The tarata or "lemonwood, Pittosporum 
citgenioides, a most beautiful tree also used for hedges. 

Lemon (le-mun), sbl 1 [app. a. F. limandef] 
Used, attrib . in lemon-dab, lemon-sole, names 
given in various parts of England to certain species 
of plaice or flounder. 

In London lemon-sole is the fishmongers name for a kind 
of plaice somewhat resembling the true sole. In Australia 
this name has been transferred, through association with 
Lemon sbl, to a flat-fish of a pale yellow colour, and in New 
Zealand it is applied to the Turbot. 

1835 Jenyns Man. Brit. Vertebr. Anim. 457 Pla/essa 
nticrocephala, Flem. ("Lemon Dab.) 1884 St. James's Gaz. 
18 Jan. 6/1 The., lemon-dab or queen .. belong to that 
strange family of fish. 1876 Trails, N. Zealand Instit. 
VIII, 215 Ammatreiis rostratus,. . a fish not uncommon in 
the Dunedin market, where it goes fay the name of ‘"Lemon 
Sole 1880 E. P. Ramsay Food-fishes N. S. Wales 26 
(Fish. Exbib. PubL) Plagttsia unicolor, .is known under the 
name of the lemon sole ; it is of a pale olive-yellow when 
alive. x8oo Daily News 8 Jan. 2/6 Prices. .. Soles, is to 
is +d per lb. .lemon soles, 6d per lb. 

Lemon (le man), v. [f. Lemon jri.l] trans. 
To flavour with lemon. Hence Le-moned ppl. a. 

1767 Mrs. Glassk Cookery 352 To make a lemoned honey- 
comb. 1869 Pali Mall G. 21 Aug. 10 The Spaniards take 
strong cups of chocolate, followed by glassesof water, sugared 
and lemoned, 1883 P. Robinson Sinners tp Saints xxi. 264 
[It] throws into an over-sweet landscape just that dash of 
sin and suffering that lemons it pleasantly to the taste. 


Lemonade (lemoned). Also 7- 8 limonade. 
[ad. F. limonade, f. limon lemon.] A drink made 
of lemon-juice and water, sweetened with sugar. 

In England now very commonly applied to ‘aerated lemon- 
ade which consists of water impregnated with carbonic 
acid with the addition of lemon-juice and sugar. 

1663 Killigrkw Parson's Wed. iv. v, Captain, make some 
Lemonade. 1697 C'iess D'Annofs Irav. (1706) 2 We 
wanted not for Limonade, and other refreshing waters. 
1712 Arisuthnot John Bull iv. vi. Thou and thy wife and 
children should walk in ray gardens, . . drink lemonade. 
1791 Gifford Baviad 31 With lemonade he gargles first 
his throat. 1812 T. Moore Intercepted Lett. vi. 33 A 
Persian’s Heav’n is eas’Iy made, ’Tis but — black eyes and 
lemonade. 1817 Byron Beppo lxv, Her lover brings the 
lemonade. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 63 It 
[sulphuric acid] is administered with great success in the 
form oflemonade in bilious and typhoid fevers. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. vi. 159 Deliciously cool lemonade and 
Turkish coffee preceded the more substantial evening meal. 

t Lemona’do. Obs. [ad. Sp. limonada, f. 
limon Lemon : see -ado.] Lemonade. 

c 1640 Shirley Capt. Utidenvit iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. IT. 
375 The Lemonades cleere sparkling wine The grosser wins 
too, doth much refine. 1668 T. St. Serfe Z 'ant go's Wiles 
18 Cooling those fiery Blisters upon the Liver that’s pro- 
cur'd by extraordinary drinking of Lemonado. 1676 Shad- 
well Libertine 1.9, I saw at a Villa not far off, a grave 
mighty bearded Fool, drinking Lemonado with his Mistris. 

LeniO»isll (lcmanif), a. Also 8 limonislt. 
[f. Lemon sb . 1 + -ish.] Somewhat resembling the 
colour or taste of the lemon. 

1719 London & Wise Compl. Card. 57 Full of Juice, hut 
of a little Limonish Tartness. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 
70 'The skin may have a iemonisE yellow hue. 

Lemony (le'mani), a. [f. Lemon sb. 1 + -y.] 
Resembling the smell of the lemon, tnstingoflemon. 

1859 W. H. Gregory Egypt II. 293 [They] ordered our 
sherba, or soup, to be made more lemony and peppery than 
ever. 1894 Fenn In Alpine F alley l. 23 The sweet lemony 
scent of the pines floated in. 

Lempeek, lempet. Sc. forms of Limpet. 
Lemur (Irmwi). PL lemurs, || lemures 
(le’miuuz). [a. L. *lcmnr , pi. lemures.] 

1 . In Roman mythology : pi. The spirits of the 
departed. 

[1555 Eden Decades 2 6 In these they graue the lyuely 
Images of such phantasies as they suppose they see 
walke by night which the Antiquitie cauled Lemures.] 
ex 580 J EFFF.RIF. Bugbears ni. iii. in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr. (1897) 68 Harpyes, Gogmagogs, lemures. 1629 Milton 
Nativity 191 The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight 
plaint. 1657 H. Pinnkll Philos. Ref. 26 To the Earth doe 
belong Gnoms, Lemurs, Sylphs [etc.] 1834 Lytton Pom- 
peii tv. vi, Lest he beheld one of those grim lemures, who 
haunted the threshold of the homes they formerly possessed. 

2 . Zool. A genus of nocturnal mammals of the 
family Lcmuridx, found chiefly in Madagascar, 
allied to the monkeys, but having a pointed muzzle 
like that of a fox ; an animal of this genus. 

179S tr. Thunberfs Cape Gd. Hope (ed. 2) II. 206 This 
species of Lemur somewhat resembles a cat, with its long 
tail, diversified with black and white ringlets. 1863 Lyell 
Antiq. Man xxiv. 474 His order Primates .. embraced 
not only the apes and lemurs, but the bats also. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi x. 213 A little lemur was once seen 
to leap about from branch to branch. 

Lemuridous ( 1 /miuo'ridas), a . [f. mod. L. Le- 
niuridte (see Lemur 2) + -ous.] Belonging to the 
family Lemuridte. 

1830-1 Proc. Zool. Soc. tog The other [was stated by Mr. 
Bennett to be] a Lemuridous species. 1855 in Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1879 in Webster, Suppl. 

Le' murine, a. and. sb, [f. Lemur + -ine 1 .] 
«= Lemuroid. 

1864 Spectator No. 1875. 630 Here the Professor [Owen] 
incontestably proves the lemurine .. affinities of Cliiromys. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. iii. (1879) 495 In the Fort 
Bridget beds of the Green River basin Marsh finds . . some 
Lemurine Monkeys. 

Lemuroid (leuriiuroid), a. and sb. [f. Lemur 
+ -on).] A. adj. Resembling the lemurs ; pertain- 
ing to the sub-order Letnuroidea, of which the 
genus Lemur is the type. 

1873 Mivart Man 4- Apes 70 They are the largest 
animals of the Lemuroid sub-order. x88o Haughton Phys. 
Geog. vi. 296 The extreme antiquity of the Lemuroid fauna. 
1883 G. Ai.len in Knowledge 368/1 The fruit-bats seem to 
be. .specialised lemuroid animals. 

B. sb. A lemuroid animal. 

*873 Mivart Man Apes 69 All the Lemurolds eat 
vegetable food or insects. 1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. V. 
481 America can so far lay as good a claim to having been 
the original home of the lemurolds. 

Iiorayet, obs. form of Limit. 
tLemyre, v. obs. rare — L [f, leme Leam, 
after glimmer.] intr. To glimmer. 

c 1435 Torr. Portugal 291 In to the hale sche hym lad. 
That lemyred ase gold bryght. 

Len, obs. variant of Lend jA 2 and v. 2 
Lenard (leuiard). Obs, exc. dial. Forms; 6 
lenarde, 7 lenaret, 9 dial. len(n)ard, lennert, 
linnard, etc. (see Eng. Dial. Diet.). [Of obscure 
origin ; perh. adopted from some unrecorded OF. 
derivative of lin flax: cf. the OF. linereul and 
Knot, linnet.] = Linnet. 

1530 Palsgr. 238/2 Lenarde a byrde, linetie. 1615 
Brathwait Strappado (1878) 87 When the cheerful Robin, 
Larke, and Lenaret, Tua'de vp their voices. 
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t I«enck, sbA Sc. Obs. [Sc. variant of Launch, 
r<5.lj A leap, spring. 

1606 Birnie Kirk- Burial! (1833) 37 That being prevented 
by death (as he was by the lyons lench) he should neuersee 
home. > 

laench., sb:‘ dial. Mining. (See quots.) 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Liij b, Lench. Then. nappen 
in Shafts or Sumps, and may happen by the Vein taking 
some small leap, of by [etc.] . .in which Cases the best or softest 
part of the Vein fiyes more to one Hand, and there stands 
jutting out a part of the Side within the Shaft, Sump or 
Gate . . this we call a Lench. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., Lench, 
salt-mining term ; the middle portion of a seam of rock salt, 
lying under the Roof Rock ; usually from four to six feet 
thick. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Lench or Louche on, a shelf of 
rock. A Derbyshire word. 

t Lench, v. Obs. intr. 

c 1323 Old Age in Bel. Ant. II. 2T1, I lench, I len, on lyme 
I.Iasse. 1847 Halliwell, Lench, to stoop in walking. Line. 
[1900 ‘ Not known to our correspondents ’ {Eng. Dial. Did.),} 
f Lend, sbfi Obs. forms: pi. x lenderm, 
leendenu, lendu, 3 lendin, Orm. lendess, 3-4 
landen, 4-5 lendes, -is, -ys, lsendes, lyndss, 6 
leyndis, 7-lends. sing. 3-5 lend(e, 4-5 leend(e, 
5-6 lind.. [OE. * linden (only in pi. hpidemi) ~ 
OFris. lenden fem., OS. lendi- (in iendibri'da kid- 
ney), MDu. lendene fem. (Du. lends fern.), OHG. 
lentin fem. (MHG. lends, OHG. lends), ON. lend, 
pi. lendir (Sw. land. Da. lend, handy, the OTeut. 
form is perh. *landzvinjd Pre-Teut. *londhw- 
whence L. lutnbus (whence ultimately Loin), OS 1 . 
tydvija. An ablaut var. is ON. hmdir loins.} 
Chiefly pi. The loins ; also, the buttocks. 

c 975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 [Iohannes] hsefde hraetl 
of olbendena herum & fellen gyrdels ymb his lendu [Wgx. 
Gasp, lendenu, Hatton laendene]. aixao Vac. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 292/13 Lumbos , tendenu. c 1200 Ormin 4772 
And cnes,& fet,& shannkess,& lende, & lesske. a 1300 Christ 
on Cross 9 in E. E. P. (1862) 20 His lendin so hangip as cold 
as marbre stone, a 1300 Cursor M. 22074 Right sua be 
deuil sal descend, In anticrist moderlend. 13. . Gam. Gr . 
Knt. 139 His lyndes & his lymes so longe & so grete. 
c 1386 Chaucer Milter's T. 51 A barm-cloth Vp on lnr lendes, 
ful of many a goore. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxii. 126 (Harl. 
MS.) Gurdipe youre lendys in chastite. 1508 Kennedie 
Flyting w. Dunbar 45 Lat him lay sax leichis on thy 
lendis. 1513 Douglas AEneis xn. ii. go And with tbar holl 
luyffis gan thame cheir, Did clap and straik thare leyndis 
to mak thame stere,_ a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. vi, He 
lap quhill he lay on his lendis. 

b. attrib., as lend-bone. 

c 1000 fEt.FRic Gloss. in Wr.-Wulcker 159/23 Sacra spina, 
lendenban neopeweard. c 1220 Bestiary 360 Oc lekjeo his 
skinhon on oSres lendbon. 

Lend (lend), sbf Sc. and north, dial. Also Sc. 
lenne, len. [f. Lend vf (Not repr. OE. hkn : 
see Loan jA)] A loan. 

cts 73 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 197 margin, Quhat is 
ane lenne, and of the restitutioun thairof. _ 1394 Sc. Acts 
fas. VI (1816) IV. 70/2 Quha euir committis vsurie. .(That 
is to say) takis mair proffite for the len [1597 leane] of 
money. ? a 1398 Fergusson -Sc. Prov. xxix. (1785I 3 A bor- 
rowed len should come laughing hame. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 47 Debt may he aweand, be borrowing and lenning, 
or be buying and selling ; or be reason of ane lenne. 1826 
T. Wilson Hod. Ambr. Wks, 1855 I. 246 Do ye think 
Mr. Awmrose could gie me the lend of a nichtcap? 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Len, the loan. ‘ I thank you for t’ len on ’t '. 
t Lend, vfi Obs. Forms : x lendan, 3 laen.de, 
Orm. lenderm, 3-6 lende, 4 lenden, 4-5 leende, 
4-6 lsind, lend, leynd(e, 5 leend, (lynd). Pa. t. 
3 laende, lende, 4 lend, landed, -id, -it, -yd, -yt, 
4-5 lente, 4-6 lent, 5 leende. Pa. pple. 4 lende, 
lente, 4-6 lent. [OE. lendan = OHG, lenten 
(MHG. lenden), ON. lenda OTeut. % landjan,i . 
*lando m Land sb. Cf. Land v.] 

1 . intr. To arrive, come. Also rejl. 

Sometimes conjugated with the verb to be. 

ix . . O. E. Chron. an. 1036 Man hine laedde to EI13 byrig 
swa jebundenne, sona swa he lende, on scype man hine 
blende, c zzoo Ormin 2x41 Swa patt he [pe steoressmann] 
mu3he lendenn rihht To lande wipp hiss wille. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1868 pe schipp on land bigan to lend. Ibid. 
22053 An angel . . i sagh lendand Wit a mikel cbeigne 
in hand. 13. . Sir Bettes (MS. A.) pai lende ouer pe se 
beliue, At Souphamtoun pai gonne vp riue. 13.. E.E. 
Alht. _ P. C. 201 Of what londe art pou lent, a 1400 
Odouian 615 The seuende day har schyp lente At Japhet. 
<11400-30 Alexander 573 Than lendis him vp pe leue kyng 
his lady to vysite. C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4488 To 
morne or none to pe leendys Fyue hundreth’ of pi best 
frendys. 13.. Geste Rob. Mode vn. xlii, Now shalte thou se 
what lyfe we lede, Or thou hens wende, Than thou may 
enfourme our kynge. When ye togyder lende. 
b. To go, depart. 

[<z 13x0: see 2.] a 1373 Joseph Arim. 207 A child cominge 
porw, his come was nout seene, Slpen lenges a while and 
a-3ein lendes. Ibid. 709 Dei lenden of be toun and leuen hit 
pere. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 105 Lete fleischeli khowynge 
from pee be lent. 

2 . To light ( up)on . lit. and fig. 

This would seem, to be the original meaning and in the 
common ME. alliterative phrase lore is lent, but the verb 
may have been subsequently otherwise interpreted as— lean, 
to incline; in some contexts it was perh. associated with 
next vb. : cf. Lend s.Hj (quot. 1430). 

a. 1300 Cursor M. 4214 A 1 mi luue on him was lend. Ibid. 
10776 A dun b a t was fra heuen send bare lighted dun, and 
bar-on lend._ a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. vi. 28 From alle 
wymmen mi love is lent ant lyht on Alysoun. Ibid., 
Levedi, al for thine sakelonginge is y-lent me on. c 1340 


Cursor M. (Cotton Galba) 29322, pe elleuynd poynt [of 
cursing] opon b a m lendes pat witandly with-huldes tendes. 
c 1400 Melayne 1044 Thynk appon Marie brighte, To whayme 
oure lufe es lemt. <ri43a Hymns Virg. 28 Longinge is in 
me so lent, c 1460 Emare 404 The kynges love on her was 
lent, c 1460 Tintmeley Myst. xxv. 35 Sich light can on vs 
leynd In paradyse full playn,. 1508 Dunbar Tun Mariit 
Women 498 Gif his lust so be lent, into my lyre quhit. 

3 . To tarry, remain, stay ; to dwell, abide. 

« 1300 Cursor M. 2966 He dred be folk was ful o pride, 
Quils he war lendand bam biside, c 1320 R. Buunne Aledit. 
1039 A ! sone, here ' may y no longer lende. .1332 Minot 
Poems vii. 36 Thai leaded thare hot litill while. Til Franche- 
men to grante_ thaire grace. 1373 Barbour Hr ure iii. 747 
And, quliill him likit lhar to leynd, Euirilk day thai suld 
him seynd .Wictalis for three hundred men. c 1430 St. Cutk- 
bert (Surtees) 7,29 On englisch marche sail’ pou lende. c 1460 
Toumeley Myst. xL 352 Thus long where liaue ye lent ? 
1313. Douglas AEneis tv. x. 9 Quhatsumevir in the braid 
lochis weir, Or amang buskis harsk leyftdis ondir the spray. 
1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. 26140 That we ressaue him alway 
for oure freind, At oure plesour in oure landis to leind. 

b. Conjugated with the vb. to be. To be lent 
— sense 3. Lent (pa. pple.) ■» remaining, abiding, 
dwelling. 

13. . E. E. AlHt. P. B. 1084 Aungelles. .Aboutte my lady 
was lent, quen ho delyuer .were. 13,. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 
1319 pe lorde. of pe londe is lent on his gamnez. C137S 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. ( Clement j 229 With me is lent a yung 
man, cailit to nam clement. , c 1400 Destr. Troy 13857 He 
fraynit .. In what lond he was lent. <21440 Sir Eglam. 
87 Evyr syth thou were a chylde Thou_ haste byn lente 
wyth me. _ C147S Rauf Cailyar 591 Thair was na leid on 
lyfe lent in this land. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werbui-ge 1. 
3207 Theyr company and mynysters that were there lent. 
13x3 Douglas AEneis via. Prol. 14 Langour lent is in land, 
all lychtnes is lost. 

c. rejl. To make one’s abode, settle, rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2479 Abram lendid him o-nan Biside be 
folk of chanaan. 

4 . causal. To cause to come; to bring, place. 

a X2oo Moral Ode 122 God 3eue pet vre ende ho god and 
wite bet he vs lende [ Eger ton MS. lende, later copy lenne], 
c 1203 Lav. 1989 Neh him he heom kende [<1x273 lende]. 

Lend (lend), v ! 1 Pa. t. and pa. pple. lent. 
Forms : Injin. a. 1 Kenan, (3 rd sing. pres. ind. 
l8en(e)jj, lenp), 2-3 leanen, 3 l£ene(n, find sing, 
pres. ind. lenst), 3-4 lenen, 3-6 lene, 3, 7 leane, 4 
lyne, 4-5 leen(e, leyn(e. Also Sc. and north. 
(with short vowel) 4-6 len, lenne, 6 lenn, 8-9 
len’, len. / 3 . 3-6 londe, (4 3 rd sing. pres. ind. 
lent), 5 leendyn, 6 lind, 4- lend. Pa. t. a. 2-6 
lende, 4 lened(e, 5 land. P. 4, 6 lante, 6 leant, 
6-7 landed, 3- lent. Pa. pple. a. 2-3 ilsend, 
ilend, 3 lenedd, ile(a)net, 3-5 lend, 5 iland, 
lande, lende. 0 . 3-5 lant(e, lente, 5 lendid, 
5-6 lentt(e, 7 lended, 3- lent. [OE. Linan, f. 
lien (see Loan sb.). The other Tent, langs. have 
vbs. derived from the sb., but they differ in conju- 
gation from the OE. vb. ; cf. OFris. lena, lenia, 
Du. leenen, OHG. lehanon (MHG. lehenen, mod. 
G. lehnen to enfeoff). 

The substitution of lend- for len- in the present-stem, 
which began early in ME., is explained by the fact that 
the pa. t, lende would regularly correspond either to lenen 
or lenden in the infinitive, and the preponderance of analogy 
(cf. Lend®. 1 , also bend, rend, send, wend) was on the side of 
the latter form. The Sc. and northern form ten, lenntg. 
owes its shortened vowel to the influence of the pa.t. and 
pa. pple.] 

1 . trans. To grant the temporary possession of 
(a thing) on condition or in expectation of the 
return of the same or its equivalent. Also with 
second (datival) obj. of the person ; hence rarely 
in indirect passive. 

a. c 1000 /Elfric Gram. xxiv. (Z.) 135 Laene me 3 a hoc 
to raederme. c xzoo [see id a]. <1x223 Auer. A’. 248 peo 

ancre bet wernde an oSer a ewaer uorto lenen. c 1273 Lay. 
25x78 For to bi-3eten bin rihtes ich leane be ten pousemi 
cnihtes. <21300 Sammn in E.E.Pj 1862) 3 P03 man hit 
[/'. e. wealth] hah, hit nis noT his: hit nis ilend him hot 
alone fort to libbe is lif. a 1300 Cursor M. 15197 pat he yow 
wald len sum place, To mak vr mangeri. c 1380 W ycu f Serm. 
Sel. Wks. II. 153 Lene bourne bre loves. C1386 Chaucer Can. 
Yeom. Prol. T. 473 Leene me a marc quod he, but dayes 
three And at my day I wol it quiten thee, c 1400 Yivaine 
4 Gaw. 737, I sal lene the her mi ring, Bot yelde it me at 
toyne askyng. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvni. ix, I wold 
praye yow to lene me a shelde that were not openly knowen, 
formyniswelknowen. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. cccxiv, 
481 So the kynge lende or gaue him, I cannat tell wheder, a 
lx. thousande frankes. 1393 Duncan 4 //. Etymol. (E.D. S.), 
Praesto, to len. 1608 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 2x3 That 
neyther the Clarke nor Sacriston shall lenn or carrie forthe 
of the churche any ledders. _ c X630 P. Young in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 144 Desire his Worship to leane me Marianus 
his Chronicon..for the tyme he is in the countrie. 

0 . c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 135 Fifty bousand 
marcs had he lent abbeis pat wer in pouerte. 1467 Water- 
ford Arch, in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 304 
Women that borowid or lendid any manere of goodes. 
c 1491 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 69 Riches and wor» 
shippes ben but lente to man for a tyme to yelde reken- 
inge of hem how they ben spended. 1373 Barkt Alv. 
L 275 To lende one his house to solemnise a mariage 
in. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 77 Is he _a Lambe? his 
Skinne is surely lent him, For hee’s enclin’d as is the 
Rauenous Wolues. 1633 Walton Angler iv, 95 This 
minnow I will.. if you like it, lend it you, to have two or 
three made by it 17x8 Pope Let. to Lady M. W. Montagu 
1 Sept., I have . . passed part of this summer at an old 
romantic seat of my Lord Harcourt’s, which he lent me< 
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1783 H. Walpole £<?A //. Mann 3 Feb., I have very lately 
been lent a volume of poems. 1840D1CKENS Bam. Rudge ii, 
Lend it me for a moment. 1893 Sir J. W. Ghitty in Law 
Times Rep. LXV1 II, 429/1 The lease .. had been lent. -to 
the plaintiff ..for perusal. 

b. spec. To grant the possession and use of 
(money) for a fixed charge ; to let out at interest. 

a. a 900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 74/34 1 'enerator, 
lenS. a 1300 Cursor M . 14033 It was a man quilum was 
wont Penis for to lene vm-stunt. <*1440 York Myst. xxxii. 
354 If it ware youre lekyng, my lorde, for to lene it, xxx 
pens I wolde Je lente on-to me. a 1430 Myrc 1293 Hast 
pou I-land any thynge To Jiaue the more wynnynge? 
<■1483 Caxton Dialogues yili. 39 Neuevtheles leneth he 
The pound for thre halfpens. 1302 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de 

W. 1506) iv. xxi. 227, I lenne the an hondred crownes. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 28404 Agains wilt j lent my, thing, 
And quilum tok bar-for okeryng. c 144a Pronifi. Pam. zga/j. 
Leendyn, presto, fenero. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 1. iii. *23 
You cald me dog : and for these curtesies He, lend you thus 
much moneyes. 1607 Middleton Five Gallants 1. i, Lent 
the lift day of September to mistresse Onset vpon hergovvne 
..three pound fifteene shillings. x6xx Bible Len xxv. 3.7 
Thou shalt not . .lend him thy victuals for increase, c 1648- 
50 Brathwait Barnabees Jrnl. n. (1818) 61 What I spent die 
miser lended. 1776 Adam Smith. W. N. it. iv. (18691 I. 353 
The stock which is lent at interest is always considered as 
a capital by the lender. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
498 All bonds, contracts, and assurances whatsoever, for 
payment of any principal money to be lent, 
tc. With cogn. obj. ( loan ). Obs: 

<11240 Saudes Warde in Cott. Horn. 257 Se riche lane, -bat 
he haueci ileanet him. a 1300 Cursor M. 7506, I had na 
help bot me allan, And drightin bat me lent his lan. 

d. absol. or intr. To make a loan or loans. 

a. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 34 Gyf je lamab bam b e Se eft 
set onfo0 hwylc [ane is eow? c 1200 Vices Virtues 11 
Bat we sculen bliSeliche 3iuen and leanen . , alle Se . . us for 
his luue hesecheS of San ilclie gode Se he us hafS ilaend. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxv i. 27 All d;iy lie has mercy & 
lennys. l a 1366 Chaucer Rout. Rose 186 That is she that 
for usure Leneth to many a creature, c 1491 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 22 They ben soo harde that neyther tliei 
■wyll yeue ne lene. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiii. 4 And 
with thy nychtbouris glaidly leh and borrow. 1572 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxx iii. 24 To borrow and len glaidlie. 

0 . 1388 Wyci.if Exod. xii. 36 The Lord 3af grace to the 
puple bifor Egipcians, that the Egipcians knien to hem. 
1535 Coverdale Ps. cxi. 5 Wei is him that is mercifull, & 
iendeth gladly. *373 Barf.t Alv. L 276 To lend vpon a hill 
or an obligacion. c 1600 Shaks. Soun. ,iv. 3 Natures be- 
quest glues nothing but doth lend, And being franck she 
lends to those are free. 16x1 Bible Prov. xix. 17 Hee that 
hath pity vpon the poore, Iendeth vnto the Lord. 1625 
Bacon Ess, , Of Usury (Arb.) 545 Let there be Certaine 
Persons licensed to Lend, to knowue Merchants, vpon Vsury 
at a Higher Rate. 

e. To lend out (or + forth ) : =1, ib ; now esp. 
used of lending libraries. 

1550 Crowley Last Trump. 1x18 To lende thy goodes 
out for vnlawful gayne. 1380 Extracts Burgh. R ec. Edinb. 
(1882) IV. 183 Nane of the.saidis buikis sail be nawayis lentt 
furth. .bot vpon the conditioun [etc.]. 1396 Shaks. Merch. V. 

X. iii. 45 He lends out money gratis. 1637-8 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886 1 I. 120 If he should lend out his Lodgings 
himselfe. x68x R. Knox Hist . Relal. Ceylon iv. vii. 149, 
I perceived a Trade in use among them which was to lend 
out Corn. 1734 Berkeley Let. to Johnson 4 Apr., Wks. 
1871 IV. 22x As to lending out the books of your library. 
1833 Browning Fra Lippo 307 God uses us to help each other 
so, Lending our minds out, tSgo Spectator 14 June, 20,000 
books of reference (which are not, of course, to be lent out). 

, S. To give, grant, bestow ; to impart, afford: 
(The obj. usually denotes something which though 
capable of being bestowed by the subject is not in 
his possession, or which is viewed as an adventi- 
tious or temporary possession or attribute.) 

a. <xxooo Caedmon's Gen. 2059 (Gr.) Ece drib ten ea8 
mihte <et (jam sperenicSe spede lasnan. CI17S Lamb. Horn. 
5 We ahte .. Jonkien hit ure drihten be hit us lende. 
Ibid. 105 pet _mon wisliche spene pa ping pe him god 
lene on pisse liue to brukene. ci2oo Ormin 5159 Affterr 
patt little witt tatt me Min Drihhtin Hafepp lenedd. 
c 1205 Lay. 228 pis lend he hire lende. Ibid. 1x494 
Lain [c 1275 lean] me Mauric pinne sune pe is a swiSe 
vvis gume. a 1223 Leg. Hath. 1084 Jef he nere soS godd- . 
hu mahte he lenen lif to pe deade? c 1340 Cursor M. 4882 
iFaivf.) Lorde lene grace at te hit so be. <21400-30 A lex. 
under 3108 With all pe Iolyte & Ioy {’at Itibiter vs lenes. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 23 Ihe.su, pat me loue hast lende. 
c 14S0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2532 Yit grete God slik grace 
him len. • <115x0 Douglas K. Hart 351 Sythen scho ask, 
no licence to her len. 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 84 The 
partys in proportyon not agreyng, but havyng of some to 
many, and of some to few, lene much enormyte. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11, ii. 11. Babylon 532 A zeal to len A 
; gainfull pleasure to my Countrymen. <2 1600 Montgomerie 
; Bonn. xliv. 9 Let Mercure language to me len. With Pindar 
: pennis, for to outspring the spheirs. 

0 . <21300 Cursor M. 649 pe mikel ioy pat pam es lent, 
i c 1375 Lay Polks Mass Bk. (M5.B) 342 My lyue, mylymmes 
bouhasme lent, c 1430 Hymns Vvg. 106 He [God] hap hint 
pe lyf and liht, 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxiii. 26 Weicum, 
my benefice, and my rent, And all the lyflett to me lent. 
1589 Greene Menaplwn (Arb.) 40 He rested satisfied with 
heranswere, and therupon lent her a kisse. 1392 Shaks. 
Ven. 4- Ad. 539 Her armes do lend his necke a sweet 
imbrace. 1613 — Hen. VIII, in. ii. 151 And euer may 
your Highnesse yoake together, (As I will lend you cause) 
my doing well, With my well saying. 1623 Middleton 
Tri. Integrity Wks. .( Buflen) VII. 386 A speaker lends a 
•voice to these following words. 1634 Milton Cemus 938 
Com Lady while Heaven lends us grace, Let us fly this 
cursed place. 1760 Foote Minor 11. Wks. 179^ I. 269 Your 
father talks of lending me a lift. 1790 Burns Tam Glen l, 
Some counsel unto me come len’. 2799 Campbell Pleas. 
Hope l 7 ’TU distance lends enchantment to the view. 
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1805 Scott Last Minstr. i. ix, And many a flower and many 
a tear Old Teviot's maids and matrons lent. 1832 Tennyson 
Lady of Shalott iv, God in his mercy lend her grace. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng', v. I. 536 Grey, who . . was ready for 
any undertaking, however desperate, lent his aid. 1871 R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus xii. 8 A mirror Sure would lend her a 
soberer reflexion. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxxi. 362 The 
Mongols of lower rank lending dignity to their superiors 
by attending them to and from the palace. 

absol. or intr. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 51 God us 
lene of ys lyht. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A, vu. 210 Loue hem, 
and lene hem so the lawe of kynde wole. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love m. ix. (Skeat) 1. 78, I pray to the holy gost, he 
lene of his oyntmentes, mennes wittes to clere, <21329 
Skelton E. Rrtrnmyng 131 Wyth all theyr myght runnynge 
To Elynour Rummynge, To haue of her tunnynge: She 
leneth them on the same. 

-p b. with ace. and inf. or clause : To grant. Obs. 
The sense closely resembles that of Leve v. ; in MSS. it is 
often uncertain whether the word is lene or lene \hve). 

c 1250 Gen. tjr Ex. 4159 In swilc Sewes lene us to cumen. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 27820 (Cotton Galba) God len vs to forgif 
man kyn. 01374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1750 (Harl. MS.) 
God lene vs for to take it for the beste. c 1385 — L. G. If. 
2083 Ariadne, God. . lene [v.rr, leen, leue] me neuere swich 
a cas be-falle. .And leue [v.rr. leve, leen, lyve, lene] here 
aftyr that I may 30W fynde. .so kynde. 'in 1500 How Mer- 
chfinde dyd Wyfe betray 215 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 206 Were 
sehe deda (god lene hyt wolde 1). 

•pc. To hold, out (a hand) to be taken. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2224 Lene me youre hond, for 
this is cure accord. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. ill. i. 188 Lend 
me thy hand, and I will giue thee mine. x6ox — All's 
Well v. iii. 340 Your gentle hands lend vs, and take our 
hearts, 16x1 — Wint. T. iv. iii. 71 Lend me thy hand, He 
helpe thee. 

d. To lend an ear or one's ears : to listen, pay- 
attention ; often with qualifying adj. + To lend 
a deaf ear : to refuse to listen, -p Also to lend 
audience , hearing. 

CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. ( Theodora ) 92 pane wald scho 
.. til hym len a def ere ay. 1580 Sidney Ps. xxii. ii, 
O God . . to my plaint thou hast not audience lent. 1583 
Stubbes A nat. Abus. 11. (1882) 6 The sweeter the Syren 
singeth, the dangerouser is it to lend hir our eares. 1597 
Shaks. Lover's Compl. 278 Lending soft . audience to my 
sweet designe. x6or — JuL C. in. ii. 78. 1602 • — 

Ham, 1. v, 5 Lend thy serious hearing To what 1 shall 
vnfold. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 272 To sage Philosophy 
next lend thine ear. 1777 Watson Philip It (1793) I. ix. 
351 The King . . lent a deaf ear to all the representations 
that were made to him. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 266 
A song about Adam that John should lend all his ears to. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten Y. I, 136 
Charles X. .. lent a cold ear to the . . reports brought him 
by the general. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxi, The young 
king seemed to lend a willing ear. 

e. To afford the use or support of (a part of the 
body) ; esp. in to lend a hand (or a helping hand ), 
to render assistance, assist, help. 

1598 Florio Ep. Ded. 4 The retainer doth some seruice, 
that now and then .. lendes a hande ouer a stile. 160a 
ttlnvision Antonio's Rev. li.i. Wks. 1856 1. 91 Too squemish 
to . . lend a hand to an ignoble act. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for 
M. v. i. 447 Sweet Isabel, doe yet but kneele by me „ Oh 
Isabel ; will you not lend a knee ? 1608 — Per. v. i. 264 
Sir, lend me your arme. 1632 Massinger City Madam 1. 
ii, I'll lend a helping hand To raise your fortunes. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xx. (1737) 85 Lend 's a Hand here. 
1763 Foote Mayor of G. j. wits. 1799 I. 168 Thinking that 
this would prove a busy day ., I am come .. to lend you 
a hand. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. xiii. p 2 Lend a helping 
hand. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab v. 206 Without a shudder, 
the slave-soldier lends His arm to murderous deeds. 18x6 
J. Wilson City of Plague u. iii, I could not sleep If I had 
lent a hand to rob a church. 1894 Baring-Gould Kitty 
Alone II. 175 Lend me your arm, said Pepperill. 

£ To give or deal (a blow). Now dial. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst, xxii. 136 A swap fayn, if I durst, 
wold I lene the this tyde. <11550 Christie Kirke Gr. xiv, 
With forks and flails thay lent grit flappis. 1591 Greene 
Art Conny Catch. _ it, (1592) 25 The women . . among whom 
he leant some lustie buffets. X598 Grenewby Tacitus' Ann. 
n. ii. (1622) 154 A blow which the Tribune lent her, 161a 
Drayton Poly-olb. 11. 28 x Vpon the head hee lent so violent 
a stroke That the poor emptie skull like some thin pot- 
sheard broke. *783 Fielding Quix. Eng. m. xiv, If thou 
dost any more, I shall lend thee a knock. 1790 Mrs. 
Wheeler Westmld . Dial. (1821) 67 Tom gat up and lent 
a girt drive at Sam. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 140 
[She] lent him such a slap upon the face as made the wood 
ring again 1 

g. To spend (one’s energies), derote (one’s 
strength) ito. rare. 

1697 Dryden PEneid vu. 534 [They] lend their little Souls 
at ev ry Stroke [L. dant animosplagae}. 1809-12 Mar. Edge- 
worth Absentee xiii. (1893) 221 Plying the whip, and lending 
his very soul at every lash. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Cant. II. xiii, 367 A man who could thus lend every fibre of 
his body to mere work. 

3 . refi. To accommodate or adapt oneself to. 
Of things ; To admit of being applied to a purpose 
or subjected to a certain treatment. 

, 1854 S. Brooks Aspen Crt. I. ix. 122 She wore a plain 
blue cloth dress, which lent itself to her exquisite figure. 
1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 227 None lends 
itself better to architectural purposes, 1874 Carpenter 
Men/, Phys. i. vi. § 3 (1879) 308 Playing on the credulity of 
such as lent themselves to his clever deceptions. 1879 
Froudk Csesar xii. *50 Caesar neither then nor ever lent 
himself to popular excesses. *885 Manch. Exam. 3 Nov. 
5/r He loves Ireland too well to lend himself to such a 
policy. 

Bendable (lemdlbl), a. [f. Lend z>. 2 + -able.] 
That may be lent, 

x6xi Cotgr., Prestable, , . lendable, which may be lent 


1807 Southey Lett. (18561 II. 13, I shall direct Artaxerxes 
to send you a copy, for it will be more lendable than the 
quarto. 18x3 J efferson Writ. (1830) IV. 196 A govern- 
ment may always command, on a reasonable interest, all 
the lendable money of their citizens. 1887 Standard 12 May, 
Money was lendable yesterday at 3 per cent. 

t Be nded, ppl- a. Obs. [f. Lend zl 2 + -ed k] 
= Lent ppl. a. 

1592 Wyrley Armorie 145 Let no man then shee [vis. 
Fortune] seemes to fauor most To highlie of her lended 
faunings bost. 1650 Fuller Pisgah m. xii. 346 As he [viz. 
Jesus] lived in lended houses, so he was buried in a bor- 
rowed sepulchre. 

Bender (lcnclai). Forms: a. 1 l&nere, 4 
leenere, lertere, 4-5 lener, 5 leyner, 5-7 lenner. 
/ 3 . 5 lendare, 6- lender. [OE. l&nere, agent n. 
f. l&nan Lend vf The mod. word is a new for- 
mation on Lend vp + -erL] One who lends; 
esp. one who makes a business of lending money at 
interest. 

a. CX050 Sitppl. Mlfrids Glass, in Wr.-Wiilcker 189/21 
Creditor, laenere. 1340 Ayettb. 35 per is anoper lenere 
corteys pet lenej> wyp-oute chapfare makiinde. X483 Catk. 
Angl, 2x3/2 A Leyner (MS. A. Lenner), accomadator. 
1487 Act 3 Hen. VII , c. 6 § 3 The same forfeyture to renne 
upon the Seller or lener therof. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 227 As yf . . the lenner were in 
domage. 1633 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1817) V.40/1 Ordatnes the 
lenners to pay the same yeirlie and termlie. 

(3. c 1440 Provip. Paru. 296/1 Lendare, or he pat [lendythe] 
a dhynQt , fenerator. 1526 Tindale Lukev ii. 41 There was 
acertaynelenderwhiehhad twodetters. 1602 Shaks. Ham. t. 
iii. 75 N either a borrower, nor a lender be. 1625 Bacon Ess. , 
Of Usury ( Arb. > 546 L et these Licensed Lenders be in N u mber 
Indefinite. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xliv. (1869) II. 658 The 
merit of generosity is on the side of the lender only. 1875 
Jqwett Plata (ed. 2) III. 103 To insist that the lender shall 
fend at his own risk. 

f Be'uding, vbl. sbP [f. Lend w.i + -ing k] 
The action of Lend zx l ; in quot. concr. dwelling- 
place, abode. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. (Mackor) 11:70 One a here 
brocht till a kirk pat befor to paim lendyng was. 

Bending (lemdii)), vbl. sb.'t Forms: a. 4 
lanrtyugo, lynynge, 4-5 lening, -yng(e. ( 3 . 5- 
lending, (5-6 -ynge, -inge, etc.), ff. Lend vP 
+ -ING 1 .] 

1 . The action of Lend vP; esp. the letting out of 
money at interest. 

a. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxv i. 27 [Therightwis] lennys, 
lerand and gifand almusdede till pore . . and that is bot 
lennynge til god. _ 1340 Ayenb. 35 pis is pe uerste manere 
of gauelynge pet is ine leninge kueadliche. c 1380 Wyclif 
Wks. (1880) 277 pat . . borwyng & lynynge be frely don to 
pore men for goddis sake. C1440 Jacob's Well 204 pe 
encres pat pou takyst for pe lenyng. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
iii. iv. Giij, Hit is sayd in reproche whan I lene I am thy 
frende, and whan I axe I am thyn enemye ; as who saith, 
god at the lenyng, and the deuyll atte rendryng. 1496 
Dives ijr Paup. (W. de W.) vn. xxiv. 312 Yf wynnynge come 
frely to the lener for his lenynge without couenaunt. 

)3. c 1440 Promp. farv. 296/x Lendynge, mut(u)acio. 
1516 Galway Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 397 The lendinge or sellinge of anny the said vessells. 
16S1 Hobbes Leviath, 11. xxii. 117 It is left to mens own 
inclinations to limit lending. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos, in. 
1. x. (1786) 133 There exists no reason, in the law of nature, 
why a man should not be paid for the lending of his money. 

2 . concr. Something lent ; a, gen. (Jig. in 
plural). 

x6oa Marston A nt. 4 Mel. 1 v. v,Thou lost a good wife, thou 
lost a trew friend, ha? Two of the rarest lendings of the 
heauens. 2605 Shaks. Lear m. iv. 113 Vnaccommodated 
man, is no more but such a poore, bare, forked Animall as 
thou art. Off, off you Lendings: Come,vnbuttonheere. 1884 
H. D. Traill in Macni, Mag. Oct. 439/x If we except the 
lendings of recognised slang, the total number of such 
additions . . is itself not considerable. 

t b. spec, pi., money advanced to soldiers when 
the regular pay cannot be given, Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Rich.LI, 1. i, 89 Mowbray hath receiu'd eight 
thousand Nobles, In name of lendings for your Highnesse 
Soldiers. 1599 Minsheu Span. Dialog. 59/2 The other 
[ducatefwas taken out for lendings, [Note, Succors or lend- 
ings which they giue souldiers when there is no paie, and 
when the paie comes they take it off.] x6xx Cotgr., Cape- 
soulde, a Gentleman of a Companie; or one that hath 
extraordinarie Lendings ; also extraordinarie Lendings, or 
entertainment. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. xviii. (1810) 
193 The ready money which was payed to the Companie 
yearly _tor their Lendings. 1637 R- Monro Exped, xr.131 
To satisfie our hunger a little, we did get of by-past lendings 
three paid us in hand, and Bills of Exchange given us for 
one and twent'ie lendings more. 

3 . attrib., as lending - department ; lending- 
house Hist., applied spec, to certain institutions 
for lending money without interest or at a low rate 
to the poor, 

1797 W, Johnston tr. Beckmann's Invent. III. 21 Those 
who have as yet determined the origin of lending-houses ,. 
place it., from 1464 to 1471. 1890 Spectator X4 June, 

34,000 [books] for the general lending department [of the 
Edinburgh Public Library]. 1897 Tablet 9 Oct. 567 It was 
Fra Barnaba who, in the rsth century recommended the 
establishment of charitable lending-houses. 

Berncling, ppl. a. [f. Lend ». 2 + -ing «.] That 
lends. Lending library, a library from which 
books are lent out. 

<51586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. exit, v, He is . . Most liberall 
and lending. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, in, xii. 
475 [The Libraries] of Cambridge are Lending-libraries; 
that is, he that is qualified may borrow out of it any book 


he wants. *886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 401 The 
. . collection was . . divided into what we should now term 
a Lending Library, and a Library of Reference. 

f Berne, a. and sb. Phonetics. Obs. fad. L. lenis 
smooth.] A designation formerly applied to a 
voiceless stopped consonant ; by some later writers, 
to a stopped consonant generally. 

In Worcester and later U. S. Diets, the word is marked as 
disyllabic, and regarded as a. L. lene, neut. sing, of lenis: 
but there is no analogy for such a use of the neuter. 

*75* Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 79 The rest are mutes; 
of which 7r, x, Tj are termed lenes. Ibid., A lene consonant, 
when its vowel is cut off, before an aspirate, is changed into 
an aspirate. 1841 Latham Eng. Lang. ii. 107 P, b, t, d, k, 
g, s, z, are Lene ; f v, p, f, k, y, a, C, are Aspirate. Ibid. 
xo8 All the so-called Aspirates are Continuous: and with 
the exception of v and z, all the Lenes are Explosive. x8.. 
D. R. Goodwin (Worcester), By lene we mean a determinate 
consonant sound defined by a simple contact or particular 
position of the organs ; and by aspirate we mean [etc.]. 

Lene, obs. f. Lain v., to conceal ; obs. f. Lean. 
Lenefie, obs. form of Lenifv. 
t Be'nend. Obs. In i lsenend, 4 Kent, lynend. 
[Substantival use of OE. pres. pple. of Isenan (see 
Lend ta 2 ).] A lender, usurer. 

a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 237/40 Fenerator, .. 
lsenend, net strude. 1340 Ayenb. 35 per byep zeue manere 
gaueleres : lenynde pat lenep zeluer uor opren [etc,]. 

Leneret (Cockeram 1623), obs. f. Lanneret. 
Lenesse, obs. form of Leanness. 
t Beng, adv. Obs. Also 1 leneg, 4 lenge. 
[OE. l%ng = OS. !eng:—OT<c\\t. *la/jgiz, adverbial 
comparative of * lay go- Long a.] Longer. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 2 A^yf pine scire, ne miht pu 
leneg tun-scire bewitan. c 1000 TElfric Exod. xix. 19 And 
pare byman sweg weox swa leng swa swiSor. c 1205 Lay. 
11015 Hit heold bine bi pan ribben, pat ne mihte he na leng 
libben. 13.. Sir Beues 3808 (MS. A) Out of pe renge he 
com ride, & Beues nolde no leng [MS. O. lenger] abide. 
£■1386 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 18 That ilke fruyt is euer 
leng the wers, Til it be roten in mullok or in stree. 

f Beng, v. Obs. Forms : 1 lengan, 3-4 lengen, 
4 lengin, ling, 4 lengh., 4-5 lenge, 4-6 lenge, 
lynge, 6 ling. [OE, bpigan wk. vb. = OS. *lengian 
(MLG., Du. lengen), OHG. lengian (MUG. lengen, 
mod.G. Idngen), ON. lengja OTeut. *laygjan, f. 
*laygo- Long a. The normal mod. form, if the 
OE. word had survived, would be Huge.] 

1 . tram. To lengthen, prolong ; to delay. 

a 100a Caedmon's Daniel 646 Ne lengde pa leoda aldor 
witegena wordewyde, ac he wide bead metodes mihte. 
c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 13 penne beoS pine da^es ilenged. 
a 1275 Prov. AElfred 391 in O. E. Misc. 127 Ne mi^t pu pi 
lif lengen none wile. <1x300 Cursor M. 12408 We sal it 
lengh [Gbit, lenth, Fairf. lenght, Trin. lengpel a quantite. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxix. 5 Wa til me for my wonynge 
is lenghid [Vulg. prolongatus est], 1340 Ayenb. 198 Hi 
habbep ylengd pet lyf of pe poure be hare elmesse. 

2 . intr. To linger, tarry, remain, abide, dwell; 
to continue in some condition. Also const, inf 

Sometimes conjugated with the verb to be, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1890 On messager pat lengs lang to 
bring answare. Ibid. 12x27 pat wat i wel. .hu lang pi life sal 
last, For to be lengand in pis werld. c 1340 Ibid. 14138 (Trin.) 
In his sekenes he lenged so pat he had no fote to go. c 1350 
Will. Palerne 1457 pe grete lordes of }our land bep lenged 
now here. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 158 Ich haue no lust 
.. to lenge a-mong monkes. a 1400-50 A lexauder 461 Now 
hafe 1 . . all to lange lengid fra hame. Ibid. 2162 If any 
life lenge in oure brestis. c 1420 A nlurs op Arth. 415 
(Douce MS.) If pou be curteys kni3te, Late lenge [ Thornton 
MS. Lyghte, and lende] al ny?te, And tel me pi nome. 
C1440 Ipomydon 1014 At this tyme I will not lynge. 152a 
World ijr Child (Roxb. Club) B j, With hym I loue to lynge. 
<21586 in Maitland Poems ( 1786) 183 Mony gay gelding 
Befoir did in our mercat ling. 

b. To lean or rely on. rare~ l . 

0x400 Destr. Troy 11769 Who graidly may trist Any lede 
on to leng, as for Iele true ? 

Hence + Lernging vbl.sb,, dwelling ; f Le - ng- 
ing pres. pple. used as prep. — During. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 12329 All pat left were on lyue, lengand 
pat tyme. 01420 Sir Amadace (Camden) lxix, Ferel.. 
my lenging is no lengur her. 

Lenge, obs. form of Ling, the fish. 

+ Lenger, a. and adv. Obs. [OE. Itpngra, neut. 
and fem. fyngre:— OTeut. *laygizon-, compar. of 
Long a.] 

A. adj. Longer. 

0900 tr. Bteda's Hist. t. i. (X890) 26 pis ealond hafaS 
mycele lengran dajas on sumera . . ponne 8a suSdielas mid- 
dangeardes. 01340 Cursor M. 490 (Trin.) He fel wipouten 
lenger abade [Cott. langer bade]. cx386Chaucf.r Prol. 330 
Of his array telle I no lenger tale, a 1450 Knt, de la Tottr 
(x868) 42 The parchemyn that he wrote in was shorte, and 
he plucked harde to have made it lengger with his tethe, 
c 1450 Merlin no The bavouns hadde sente for hym that he 
sholde come with-oute lenger a-bidinge. *526 Pilgr. Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 100 b, We haue made this chapyter som- 
what lenger than we entended, 1558 Bury Wills (Camden) 
152 My saide iiij children or the lenger lyver of them. 156* 
Norton & Sackv, Gorboduc iv. ii, (Shaks. Soc.) 136 Our 
present hande coulde stale no lenger tyme. 

B. adv. Longer. 

c laoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 130 Do ne mihte his holinesse ben 
no lengere for-hole. c 1290 Beket 219 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 1x3 
Pis child wolde lengore gon to scole, ake is fader him nolde 
finde. 0 1340 Cursor M. 3948 (Trin.) Iacob . . So shal pi name 
no lenger be [Cott. Sal pou na langer hetten sua], 01385 
Chaucer Artel. 4 Arc. 129 And euer the lenger she loued 
him tendirly. c *450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 5296 pe scottys 
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}>are na Ienger duell. 1521 Fisher Semi. agst. Luther 
Wks. (1876) 340 This persecueyan. Ienger continued than 
the other twayne. 1533 More Ausiv. Poysoued Bk. Wks. 
1047/1 These folke do not long to eate and drincke, to lyue 
the Ienger, but long to line, to eate and drincke the Ienger. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 22 Why do ye Ienger feed on 
loathed light ? 

b. Farther, rare - 1 . 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's 10 An hospitall howse 
a Hull Ienger of from -the chirche by hymself. . . 

+ Lengest, and adv. Ohs. Also 3 lenguest, 
4 lynguste. [OE. longest OTeut. *laygisto-, f. 
% lay go- Long a . ; cf. prec.] 

A. adj. Longest, very long. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 40 pa onfoS lengestne [Lindt's/. 
lengra] dom. c 1290 Michael 313 in S. Eng. Leg. 308 
* Longueman ‘ hatte fie middleste [sc. finguer] for he lenguest 
is. 13 . . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 256 And lengest lyf in hem 
lent of ledez alle oper. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 
65 Arthures scheen boon .. was Ienger by pre ynches 
pan pe leg and pe kne of pe lengest man pat was poo 
i-founde. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3776 A large man of lyins, 
lengest of stature, c 1449 Pei. ock Repr. 133 Bi eeldist and 
lengist vce of bileeuyng in the Chirche. 1330 R. Whyt- 
ford Werkefor Househ, A, The lengest lyfe of this worlde 
is very short. 

B. adv. Longest. 

a 1000 0. E. Citron, an. 755 (Parker MS.) He haefde pa op 
he ofslo^ pone aldormon pe him lengest wunode. a 1230 
Prov. VElfred 351 in O. E. Misc. 124 So me may pane lope 
lengust lede. a 1300 Cursor M. Z6652 Qua lenges [Fait/. 
langest] lijs in sin Vnnethes he mai par-vte win. c 1380 
WyclifW-O&y. (1880)18 Rancour and euyl wille dwellip lengest 
amonges hem of alle opere men. 1387 Trevisa il igden (Rolls) 
VII. 427 And wheperof hem lyvede lengest [MS. y lynguste] 
schulde be opere heyre. 1470-83 Malory Arthur xvm. 
xviii, They began fyrst and lengest endured. 

fliengll. Obs. Forms : r leng(o, lengu, 1-2 
lsong, 5 leyngh, 4-5, 7 lengh (e. [OE. l%ngu, 
hyigo wk. fern. = OHG. langt (MHG. lenge , 
mod.G. Icings), Goth, laggd OTeut. Haygin-, 
n. of quality f. * lay go- Long a .] Length (of time 
or space) ; in OE. also height, stature. At the 
lengh : in the long run. 

c888 K. Alfred Boeth. (Sedgefield) xviii. § 3 Tele nu pa 
lengu [AAS\ A lenge] paere hwile. c 900 tr. Bieda's Hist. 
iv. xiv. [xi.] (1890) 296 Heo . . tomtecton lengeo paere pryh 
twegra fingra semet. <21000 Salomon Sat. (Kemble) 180 
Hu lang wses Adam on lenge ^esceapen ? c 1200 Pices <$• 
Virtues (1888) 39 Ne wraSSe mid Se ne wuneS ones daitjes 
lsenge. a 1300 Cursor M. 12393 A treen bedd, pat suld o 
lengh [Fair/, ienght, Gb'tt. lenth] thre eln haf. 13. . £. E. 
A Hit. P. A. 416 In lenghe of dayez pat euer schal wage. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xx. 2 pou gaf til him lenghe of 
dayes. a 1400-50 Alexander 5086 Lamprays SI031S, pat sex 
cubettis clere was of clene lenghe. c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 72 In pis tyme pe day and pe nyght ys of oon 
lengh. c 1430 Lyarde in R el. Ant. II. 281 Elevyne myle 
on lenghe the parke es mett. 1483 Act x Rich. Ill, c. 8 
Preamb., Clothes . . drawen out in leyngh and brede. x6xa 
in 2nd Rep. Rec. Irel. 263 They knew that they must be 
emprisoned at the lengh, and therefore (said they) as good 
now as hereafter. 2x1699 Lady Halkett Auto/dog. 11875) 
67 The third was a man that had a home on the left side 
of the hinder part of his head .. and his wife told mee shee 
had cutt the lengh of her finger off.. because the weight of 
itt was troublesome. 

Length, (leqji), sb. Forms: 1 lengp, lengjio, 
3-7 lengthe, 4 leinth, lenkith, leynthe, lingpe, 
lyngpe, lynt(h, 4-5 lenkpe, 4, 6 linth, 4-6 
Ienght, lenthe, 4-8 lenth, 5 laynth, lennthe, 
5-6 lenketh, 4- length. [OE. fyngSu fem . — Du. 
lengte, ON. lengd (Da. Isengde, Sw. langd ) OTeut. 
*laygij>&, noun of quality f. Hay go- Long a. Cf. 
Lengh.] 

I. Quality of being long. 

1 . The linear magnitude of any thing as measured 
from end to end; the greatest of the three dimen- 
sions of a body or figure ; longitudinal extent, 

1x34 O. E. Citron, an. 1122 (Laud MS.) Hi ssegon on norS 
east fir micel & brad wit) pone eoriSe & weax on lengpe. 
c 1275 Lay. 21993 Hit his on lengpe four and twenti mundes. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 824 a A-boute bat tre, A siluer cercle son 
naild he . . to . . kriau pe wax o gret and length [other MSS. 
Ienght, lenthe], 13. . Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 210 pe hede of an 
ehrjerde pe large lenkpe hade. 2x1400 Octouian 407 The 
Frensch seyd he was of heghth Ten foot of length, c 1400 
Maun dev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 pe crosse . .was of lenth viii. cubits. 
*434 E. E. Wills (1882)101 Another bordcloth..in lenkethe 
ij serdes, & on halfe large, 1526 Tindale Rev. xxi. x6 The 
Ienght and the breth, and the heyght off hit, were equal!. 
1559 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Glctsse 23, I gather the 
lengthe of a degree to be the .360. parte of the heaven. 
*570 Billingsley Euclid 1. Def. ii. 2 A line .. is conceaued 
to be drawne in length onely. 1653 Walton Angler viii. 
162 The Carp . . will grow to a very great bigness and length. 
1667 Milton P. L. ii. 893 A dark Illimitable Ocean. , With- 
out dimension, where length, breadth, and highth, And time 
and place are lost. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. xx 
Taking the Length of XY from a Scale of equal Parts, set 
it off from X to V. 1777 Priestley Philos, Recess. 177 
The most exalted piece of matter possible must have length, 
breadth, and thickness, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 1x7 The 
full length of the rope between us. 

fb . In length and [in) breadth (ox brede), 
length and breadth, etc. : throughout the whole 
area (of a country), in all parts or directions. 

2x1250 Owl <$• Right. 174 Ichhabbe on brede and ek on 
lengpe Castel god on mine rise, c 1200 A Eng. Leg, I. 
38/138 Ne scholde no man so euene a prov3 in lengpe and 
m brede, 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7911 pat folc .. robbede 
Wircestressire In lengpe & in brede. a 1300 Cursor M. 
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2130 pe folk, .fild pe werld o lenth and brede. Ibid. 3027 
Lauerd . . pat .. taght adam on lenth and wide. 13. . Sir 
Beues 537 (MS. A) A fairer child neuer i ne spj, Neiper a 
ling' e ne on brade. c 1350 Will. Pateme 3055 Deliver pi 
londes a^en in lengpe & in brede. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
in. 196 He hedde beo lord of that lond in lenkthe and in 
brede [1377- — B. m. 202 A lengthe and a brede]. c 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints xiii. ( Marcus ) 50 Of al pis world, lynth & 
bred. 2x1400 Octouian 548 Ten schypmen to londe yede 
To se the yle yn lengthe and brede. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
v. 20 About the park thai set on breid arid lenth .... All 
likly men. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxii. 65. Unto the crose 
of breid and lenth, To gar his lymmis langat wax. 1335 
Coverdale Gen. xiii. 17 Arise, and go thorow the londe, ni 
the length and bredth [x6xx in the length of it, and in the 
breadth of it]. 

c. Phrases. To find, get, know the length of (a 
person’s) foot : see Foot sb. 26 c. The length of 
one's nose, tether-, see Nose, Tethek. 

d. with a and pi. An instance of this. 

1709 Berkeley Tit. Vision § 61 Inches, feet, &c. are 
settled, stated lengths. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 153/1 Given, 
the area of a parallelogram, and the ratio of its sides ; 
required, the lengths of those sides. 1853 Sir H. Douglas 
Miiit. Bridges (ed. 3) 229 Three lengths are given in the 
above table, for each mean girth. 

2. Extent from beginning to end, e. g. of a period 
of time, a series or enumeration, a word, a speech 
or composition, + In length of time-, in course of 
time. 

_ 2x1240 Sawles Warde in Colt. Horn. 261 pe imeane blisse 
is seouenfald lengfie of lif. 13 E. E. A. Hit. P. B. 423: 

1 >e lenpeof Noe lyf. 1340-70 A lex. fy Dind. 444 To... 
eden perinne our lif pe lengpe of our daies. c 1375 Sc. Leg, 
Saints xxvi. ( Rycholas ) 882 God hym lent lynt & space 
hyme to repent. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxxii. 519 
The Ienght of the siege. 1577 tr, Ballinger's Decades 11592) 
363 The equinoctiall is, when the daie and night is both of 
one length. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 273 In length 
of Time produce the lab'ring Yoke, 1726 Leoni Albertis 
Archil. I. 31/1 The Stone has in length of time closed up 
the Mouth of the Valley, i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 34 
A stay of any length there would not suit me at all. Mod. 
The chapters of the book are very unequal in length. 

b. An instance of this ; a period or duration of 
time, esp. a long period. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, nr. 7x7 After such a length of 
rowling Years. — /Eneid xii. 1280 She drew a length 
of sighs [L. multa gemens]. 1786 A. Gib Sacr. Contempt. 

1. iv. 52 There are consistent delays of it for various lengths 
of time. 1824-8 Landor liitag. Cony. Ser. 1. Wks. 1846 I. 
4 How delightful it is to see a friend after a length of 
absence. 1838 J. H. Newman Par. Strut. (1839) IV. xx. 
348 He had to bear a length of years in loneliness, 1877 
L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 8 The weary lengths of Time. 

3. The quality or fact of being long; opposed 
to shortness, f Of length : long. 

1388 Wyci.if Ps. xci. 16, I schal fille hym with the lengthe 
of daies [Coverdale & x6i x lon,;(e life], 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 
iv. i. xx Is not my arme of length. That reacheth from the 
restfull English Court As farre as Callis, 1606 — Tr. <5- Cr. 
1. iii. 136 To end a tale of length. 16x1 Bible gob xii. 12 
With the ancient is wisedome, and in length of dayes, 
vnderstanding. 1631 Hobbes Levia/Jt. 11. xxvi. 139 Such 
Customes have their force, onely from Length of Time. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 778 Peace would have crownd With 
length of happy days the race of man. 1762 Ld. Kames 
Elem. Crit. (1774) II. 164 Secondly, the length of an 
Hexameter line hath a majestic air. 1803 Wordsw. Wag- 
goner 11. 146 ‘A bowl, a bowl of double measure’, Cries 
Benjamin, ’a draught of length 1 ’ Mod. The length of the 
journey was the chief objection to it. 

b. Prolixity, lengthiness. Now rare. 

1393 Shaks. Rich. II, v. i. g4_ Come, come, in wooing 
Sorrow let's be briefe, Since wedding it, there is such length 
in Griefe. 1606 — Ant. $ Cl. iv. xiv. 46 , 1 will o’re-take thee 
Cleopatra, and Weepe for my pardon. So it must be, for 
now All length is Torture. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 87 The 
clash of arguments and jar of words .. Decide no question 
with their tedious length. 1791 Burke Let. Member Hat. 
Assembly Wks. VI. 67 Excuse my length. 1875 JTowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 456 There is no reason why brevity should 
be preferred to length. 

4 . A distance equal to the length of something 
specified or implied. At arm's length-, see Aem 
sb.l 2 b. Cablets) length : see Cable sb. 2 c. 

* 4*3 Pilgr. Sawle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxvi. 71 A litel hows 
whiche hath in euery side skars a mannes lengthe. 1474 
Waterford Arch, in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
3x1 Within the laynth of a myle unto the citie. 2x137a 
Knox Hist, Re/. Wks. 18461, 223 Nott two payre of boot 
lenthis distant frome the toune. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 88 
He toolce me by the wrist, and held me hard; Then goes 
he to the length of ail his arme. 21 1674 Clarendon .Hist, 
Reb. xii. § 89 When they come withm little more than 
a horse-length. 1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. New-Eng, (1867) 
31 We could scarce see the Ship’s length before us. 17x7 
tr. FrezieVs Voy. 261 Adorn’d with Porticos of Timber 
Work, the Length of the Building. 1723 De Foe Plague 
(1840) 19, I might . . have gone the Length of a . . Street. 
1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, Horatius xii, Six spears 
lengths from the entrance Halted that deep array. 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxxi. 241 They had got the 
mustang some fifty lengths of himself out on the prairie. 
1885 Sir C. P. Butt in Law Times Rep. LIII. 61/1 The 
look-out . . saw , . at a distance of two snip's lengths; a red 
light on board the smack. 

b. One’s length-, the extent of one’s body or 
form from head to foot or end to end, 

2x1386 Sidnf.y Arcadia n. (1390) 1x8 b, Laying all her faire 
length vnder one of the t.-ees. 1590 Shaks. Mids. H. m . ii. 
429 Faintnesse constraineth me, j o measure out my length 
on this cold bed. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit . 337 a needless 
Alexandrine ends the song That, like a wounded snake, 
drags its slow length along. 1784 Cowper 7 ask vi. 74 The 
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roof, though moveable through all its length As the wind 
sways it, has yet well sufficed. x8ax Shelley Prometh, 
Unb. iv. 567 The serpent that would clasp her with his 
length. 1847 Tennyson Princess v. 36 All her fair length 
upon the ground she lay. 1870 Ramsay Reruin, iv, (ed. x8) 
81, T fell ail my length. 

C. Sport. The measure of a boat, a horse, etc., 
engaged in a race, taken as a unit in measuring 
the amount by -which the race is won. 

1664 Butler Hnd. n. in. iiqo Left danger, fears, and foes, 
behind, And beat, at least three lengths, the wind. 1700 
Dryden Cinyras 4 - Myr. 381 Time glides along with un- 
disCover’d haste, The Future but a Length behind the past. 
i8xz Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 186 This was a most excel- 
lent race, and only won by a length. 1834 M edwin Angler 
in Wales II. 116 Owen .. was some lengths behind in the 
last hundred yards. 1887 O. W. Holmes xoo Days Europe 
i. 52 One [horse] slides by the other, half a length, a length, 
a length and a half. 1894 Times 10 Mar. 12/2 The Oxford 
crew won by three and a half lengths. 

5 . With a demonstrative or other defining word: 
Distance. The length of -. as far as. Now Ac. 

c 1430 Merlin 161 Ye myght here the strokes half a myle 
of length, la *350 Mery Jest Mylner of Abyngton 77 in 
Hazl. E. P. P, III, 103 The mylners house is nere, Not the 
length of a lande. 1578 Hunnis in Par. Dainty Devices 2 
They he the lines that lead the length, How farre my race 
is for to runne. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. viii. § 90 He 
[Essex] had marched to the length of Exciter. 1687 Lond. 
Gas. No. 2231/4 .Which we had scarce done when the other 
three Ships had got our length. 1726 Shelvocice Voy, round 
World (1757) 73 We had found it very cold, before we 
came this length, but now we began to feel the extreme 
of it. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1198 When you get 
that length, you are very carefully . .to explore, such rivers 
. .as may appear to be of considerable extent. 1870 Ramsay 
Remin. v. (ed. 18) 111 The loan of a horse ‘the length ’ of 
Highgate. 1886 K. Oliphant Hew English I. 295 In Scot- 
land they say, ‘ I will come your length ’. 
fg. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 8/2 That [treaty] never came 
any great length. 1837 Carlylf, Let. 28 Aug. in A tlantic 
Monthly (1898) LXXXII. 305/x You do not say that the 
disorder has got that length with you. 

b. fig. in ad vb. phrases : The distance or extent 
to which one * goes' (in a line of action, opinion, 
etc.); the degree of extremity to which something 
is ‘carried*. Chiefly, to go (to) the length of, to 
go a (great, etc.) length, to go (all, etc.) lengths. 
1697 Collier Itmnor. Stage i. (1730) 6 The Royal Leonora 
..runs a Strange Length in the History of Love. 17x8 
Hickes & Nelson J, Kettlewell 111. lxvi. 351 Others who 
could not.. go their lengths. 1710 De Foe Crusoe 11. x. 
(1840) 224 They had not come to that length. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom /ones xvm.; viii, I think you went lengths indeed. 
1779 Hume in H. Calderwood Hume (1898) iii. 30 Your 
spirit of Controversy > . carries you strange lengths. 179a 
Washington Let. Writ. 1891 XII. 177 When matters get 
to such lengths, the natural inference is, that both sides 
have strained the cords beyond their bearing. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby vii. iv, He would go .. any lengths for his party. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. v. vi. (1872) II. 104 The cuti- 
ningest of men, able to lie to all lengths. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 404 They do not go the length of denying 
the pre-existence of ideas. 

f 6. The extent of space within which it is pos- 
sible to touch or act upon something ; reach. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6573 Er he be led out of Ienght, & lost 
of your sight. 1608 Shaks. Per. 1. L x68 If I can get him 
within my Pistol’s length. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 
60 They could not open my shippes till they were within 
halfe the length of our ordinaunce. 

7 . Archery. The distance to which an arrow must 
be shot in order to hit the mark. 

1543 Ascham Toxopk. 11. (Arb.) 106 Phi. Howe manye 
thynges are required to make a man euer more hyt the 
marke? Tax, Twoo. Phi. Whiche twoo? Tox. Shot- 
inge streyght and kepynge of a lengthe. Ibid. 130 The 
greatest enemy of shootyng is the wynde and the wether, 
wherby true kepyiig a lengthe is chefely hindred. x8ox T. 
Roberts Eng. Bowman 290 Length, the distance shot. 

8 . Tros. Quantity (of a sound or syllable). Also, 
long quantity (opposed to shortness). 

1762 Ld. Kames Elem. Crit.tinf) II.xoThe emotion raised 
by the length or shortness, the roughness or smoothness; of 
the sound. Ibid, 103 The different lengths of syllables, i.e. 
the difference of time taken in pronouncing. 1884 A. Gosset 
Fr. Prosody i. 1 Some theorists forbid rhymes between 
syllables, whose difference of length is marked by a circum- 
flex accent. 

1 9. Longitude. Obs. 

xS8x W, Stafford _ Exam. Compl. !. (1876) 24 Without 
knowledge of the latitude of the place by the Poale, and 
the length, by other starres. 

10 . Cricket. The proper distance for pitching a 
ball in bowling; that distance which constitutes 
a good pitch. Also ~ length ball. 

1776 in G. C. Clarke Hyren's Cricketer 1 s Guide (1888) 14 
Ye bowlers.. measure each step, and be sure pitch a length. 
*833 C. C. Clarke ibid. 4 How to stop a ball dropped rather 
short of a length. 1830 ‘ Bat ’ Cricketer's Man. 41 Good 
lengths depend entirely on the pace. 1897 Daily Hews 
18 June 2/6 Such a good length did the bowlers keep that 
during the first half-hour only 20 runs were made. 

II. Concrete senses. 

11. a. A long stretch or extent. 

*595 Shaks. John 1. i, 103 Large lengths of seas and 
shores Betweene my father, and my mother lay. ci6 00 — 
Some, xliv, To leape large lengths of miles. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 413 That length of Region, and large Tract 
of Ground, ryog Pope Ess. Crit. 222 From the bounded 
level of our mind Short views we take, nor see the lengths 
behind. 17x3-20 — Iliad 11. 649 Down their broad shoulders 
falls a length of hair. 1784 Cowper Task 1, 252 Not dis- 
tant far, a length of colonnade Invites us. Ibid. IV. 3SS H-e 
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brandishes his pliant length of whip. *847 Tennvson Print 
cess 1. 3 With lengths of yellow ringlet, like a girl. 
t b. A piece of a certain or distinct length, esp. 
one cut off or separable from a larger piece. 

1645 /?<*£.. Dedham , Mass. (1892) III. 112 Samll Milles 
hath libertie to cut 400 lengthes of hoopes poles on the 
common. 1683 Moron Meek. Excrc., Printing ii. P 2 The 
Composite? may cut them into such Lengths as his Work 
requires. *703 y-Mech. Exerc. 247 Line Pins of Iron, 
with a length of Line on them. about sixty feet; in: length. 
1832 Hr. Martineau H ill .'v Valley iii. 37 Cut into lengths 
like twigs. ; 1851 Illustr, Catal, Gt. Exhib. 328 The struc- 
ture. is in separate lengths, each having an. independent 
spring. 

12. Theatr. slang. A portion of an actor’s part. 
Consisting of forty-two lines. 

1736 Fielding Pasqum ). Wks. 1882 X. 129 , 1 haveapart 
in both too ; I wish any one else had them, for they are not 
seven lengths put together. 1838 Dickens Kick. Nick. 
xxiii, I’ve got a part of twelve lengths here, which I must 
be up in tomorrow night. 1865 Ld. Broughton in Edin . 
Men. CXXX 1 IL 293 Kean said [c 1815] that ‘ lago was 
three lengths longer than Othello ’. A length is forty-two 
fines. 

13 . Brewing. (See qnot. 1830.) 

■ 1742 Loud. * Country Brest}. 1. (ed. 4) 71 It is the common 
Length I made for that Purpose. 1743 Jbid. n. fed. 2) 129 
In making your Length short, and then making it longer 
with Small-Beer. 1830 M. Donovan Lorn. Bean. I, 159 
A . . copper boiler, .. sufficiently large to .. boil each of the 
lengths drawn from the different mashtngs, .. By the word 
lengths the brewer means the quantity of wort drawn off 
from a certain quantity of malt. 

III. Phrases. 

14. At length. a. To or in the full extent; 
fully, in full ; -without curtailment. Also at full, 
great, some, etc. length. + Rarely, at the length. 

£-1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 30 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 94 The 
..most populus, mortal were, wes at thebes, quhtche at 
linth I did write, c 1530 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyt. Bryt. 
157 Whan Arthur had red wel at length these letters. r530 
Baynton in Palsgr. Introd. 12 Whiche thing for substan- 
tives, he declareth some thyng at the length in his.thyrde 
boke, 1367 Gude <$- Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) x6 The Cate- 
chismus buke Declairis it at lenth. X713 Steele English- 
man No. 4. 28 The Fellow talks of Rogue and Rascal at 
full Length. 1727 Swift Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 II. 
1. 188 The words pronounced at length sounded faint and 
languid. 1827 Jarman Post) ell's Devises (ed. 3) II. 91 Lord 
Eldon, though he spoke at some length on the other ques- 
tion, did not advert to this. 1838 Trevelyan in Life 
Macaulay (1876) II. vii. 33 Macaulay gives his impressions 
at greater length. 1882 I. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 138 
Gardiner spoke at some length respecting the Holy Sacra- 
ment. 1886 A thenmum 30 Oct. 559/3 While Australia is 
described at length, the development of Canada since the 
Peace is hardly mentioned. 

b. After a long time ; at or in the end; in the 
long run. + Also at the length. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. (18x2) II, xxiv. 64 They were 
all withdrawen into the castell, for they.knewe well at 
length the towne wolde hat holde. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. 
t275 Euer at the length I make hym lese mocheof theyr 
strength. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasin. Par, Mark i. 117 To 
come at the length to highest perfeccion. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. i. xx At length it brought them to a hollowe cave. 
1611 Bible Proi’. xxix; 2t He that delicately bringeth vp 
his seruant from a child, shall haue him become his sonne 
ht the length. 1631 Massinger Emperor East in. iv, This 
was the mark 1 aimed at; and I glory. At the length, you 
so conceive it. 1671 Milton P. R . IV; ,306 Of thy birth at 
length, Announc’t by Gabriel, with the first I knew, 1753 
Washington Jrnl. Writ. t 83 g I. 31 They .. pressed for 
Admittance .. which at Length was granted them. 1768 
Foote Devil on 2 Sticks m. Wks. 1799 II. 271 Thou wilt 
find, at the length,.. that the first will do us best service. 
1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 210 At length she spoke, ‘O 
Enoch ! you are wise’, 

to. (a) At a distance ; (£) in an extended line ; 
tandem-fashion ; (c) of a portrait = F ull length 1 . 

cx6n Chapman Iliad xv. 503 Now no more Our fight 
must stand at length [Gr. an-ocrmSov], but close. 1628 
Digby Voy. Medit, (x86§) 60, I had so fitted my selfe that 
gallies could not hurt mee att length. *642 Fuller Holy 
if Prof. St. 1. viii. 20 As he is good at hand, so is he good 
at length. _ 1713 Lend. Gaz. No. 5384/10 Drawing any 
Carriage with more than five Horses at Length. 1786 W. 
Herbert Ames' Typogr. Anliq . II. 1287 A copper-plate 
portrait of Chaucer, at length, With his pedigree and arms. 

d. With the body fully extended, to the full 
extent of the body or the limbs. Now usually at 
(erne's) full length. 

1607 Topsell Four-f, Beasts (1658) 19 When they sleep 
they lie at length. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage, Descr. India 
(xg&b 7 [They] pray vpan the earth, with their armes, and 
legs at length out, 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (I754) 120 
The.. serpent.. is never seen at his full length till dying, 
4809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. vi. 7 4 We. -discovered two men 
Stretched at their length in the Street. x8x8 Byron Juan 
1. xc, He threw Himself at length. 1887 Bowen Virg, 
Bclog. vi. 14 Laid at his length in a cavern, Silenus slum- 
bering sound. 

+ 16. In. length, a. Lengthwise, b. To the 
full length or extent, e. To a long distance ; for 
a long time. Ohs. 

c 1400 Lai franc's Cirurg. 45 If )?at a senewe were woundid 
In lenkjie [Add. MS. in lengbe. L, per longutn). 1580 
ISlundbvil Curing Horses Die. lxxxvii. 37 b,_ The Horse 
will forsake his meat, and will stand stretching himselfe 
in length, and neuer couet to lie downs. 1581 Savile 
Tacitus' Agric. (16x2) 198 Agricola, .fearing, lest he_ should 
he assailed on the front apd flanckes both at one instant, 
displaicd his army in length (L, didudis ordinibus ], 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts 737 Their position runneth all in 
length. 1609 Bible (Douay) Hum. ix. [x.] 5 But if the 


trumpeting sound In length and with a broken tune [Vulg. 
si autem prOlixior atque concisus clangor increpuerit ]. 

‘+•16. On length. a. At' length, finally, b. To 
a distance, away, C. To the full extent of the 
body. Ohs. 

c 893 K. jElBred Ores. in. xi. § 3 On lengSe mid him he 
begeat 'ealle ]>a eastlond. c 1220 - Bestiary 552 Wo so 
listned deueles lore, on lengfSe it sal him rewen sore. 13.. 
Gam. <5- Gr. Knt. 1231 My lorde & his ledez ar on len+e 
faren. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 7946 pe lyghs of pe son. . 
May fteghe fra pe est tylle pe west >on lenthe. 1387-8 T. 
Usk Test. Love n. xiy. (Skeat) 1 . 99 She streight her on 
lengthand rested a while. £2400 Destr. Troy 8179 Tristly 
may Troiell tote ouer. the walle, And loke vpon lenght, er 
his loue come. Ibid. 13561 Fowle folowet the hert, Thurgh 
the londes on lenght. £1440 York Myst, xxxvi. 379 Laie 
hym on lenthe on pis laude. £1430 life. Curtasye 188 in 
Babees Bk., Fro stryf and bate draw pe on lengpe. 

17. + To draw {out) in, into , at, or on length'. 
to prolong, protract ; rarely with personal obj. = 
to delay, prolong the stay of iobs.). Now only to 
draw out to a great, etc. length. 

■ a 2300' Cursor M. 5806 He sal me drau wit lite and lenth 
\G8tt. lith and lenkith, Trin. drawe forp on leng+e]. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. ( Placidas ) ; 9 Men cesis . . to spedful 
pennance to. begyne, bot drawis It erare. in to lynth, til of 
his body facets strinth. 1483 Cath. Angl. xo'7/1 To Drawe 
on longe or on lenght, crastinare , prolongare, dijferre. 
1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Ambages, — a circuite of woordes, 
a tale dravven in length. 1389 Tottenham Eng. Poesie n. 
xii. (Arb.) 134 A sound is- drawen at length either by the 
infirmitie of the. toung [etc.]. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 

23, I speak too long, but ’tis to peize the time, .and to. draw 
it out in length. To stay you from election. x6xx Biblf. 
Ps. xxxvi. xo 0 . continue [marg. draw out at length] thy 
Iouing kindnesse vnto them. x6xx Cotgr., A longer, to., 
draw out in length, a 17x3 Ellwood Autobiog. (1714) 30, 
I Prayed often, and drew out my Prayers to a.great length. 
1787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 191 They will draw their 
negotiations into length. 1893 Temple AVrrXCIX. 68 Break- 
fast was drawn out to a most unusual length. 

IV. 18. attrih. and Comb. ; length, ball 
Cricket, a ball pitched a ‘length’ (see sense 10 ) ; 
+ length compass, ? a ship’s ‘log’ (see quot.); 
+ length keeping Archery (see sense 7 ). 

1833 C. C. Clarke Nyren's Cricketer's Guide (1888) xg 
The reaching in to stop a *length-ball will prevent it from 
rising or twisting. 1851 Pycrqft Cricket Field vii. 99 
A 11 balls that can be bowled are reducible to ‘length 
balls’ and ‘not lengths *. X627 Drumm. of Hawth. Lit. 
de Fair. Machine Militar, Wks. (1711) 23s [List of D Is 
inventions } Instrumentum quoddam, quo itineris marini 
quantitas exacte supputatur, & longitudinis locorum diffe- 
entiaa. .MtjKafieikT-tjs, vulgo le “Length Compass appellatur. 
X34S Ascham Toxoph. it. (Arb.) 151 Howe muche it [the 
wynde] wyll alter his shoote, eyther in “lengthe . kepyqge, 
or els in streyght shotynge. . 

+ Length, v. Ohs. [f. Length j£.] 

1, tram. To lengthen, prolong. 

<2.1300 Cursor M. 3400 Now haue we noght ware-wit we 
mai Lenght our liue wit fra +is dai. Ibid. 21099 Thomas 
soghf +at estrin thede . . And tar he lenthid his sermon, 
Bituix-and til his passion. I but. 28850 Albius, .it Ienkithes 
fnan in life to lende. c 1350 Will. Paleme 4353 Leng+eb 
now my Iif for loue of heuene king. 1392 Langl. P. PI, C. 
xxi. 53 And beden hym drynke Hus dep to lette and hus 
dayes lengthen. £1440 Jacob's Well 196 Lengthe jrou be 
handyl of \>l penauns wyth ]ris iiij. spanne oflengthe, J,at is, 
of restitucyoun. a 1450 Story Alexander in Alexander 
(18861 281 Howe might a man inake other mennes Hues 
euerlastyng whan he may not lennthe hys awne life one 
houre? 15x3 Douglas YE nets n. xi. [x.-J i3g Gif goddis 
likit lynth my life langar space. . 1330 Palsgr. 606/1 , I 
length a thyng, 1 make it longer, je alongis. 16x0 Daniel 
Tethys Festiv. F 3b, When your eyes haue done their part, 
Thought must length it in the hart. £1614 Sir W. Mure 
Dido 4- YEneas 11. 472 A rod he bears, by which he.. 
Lenthes and abridges life, as he desires. 1622 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Water-Cormorant ^ Wks. (1630) in. 5/2 Drinke 
was ordain'd to length mans fainting breath. 

2 . intr. To become longer. 

£ X400 tr. Secreta Secret,, Gov. Lordsh. 74 In bat tyme +e 
nyght lenghthys, be days shorten 1574 Bourne Regiment 
for Sea Introd. (1577) Cij b, The day dooth .. length and 
Short according unto the svviftnesse and slownesse of the 
Snnnes declination. 

Inengthed (leq+t), a. rare. [f. Length sh. 
+ -ED ' z .\ Having length ; only in Comb,, as equal- 
lengthed, + well-lengthed. 

X494 Fabyan Chron ■ vi, clvi. T44 His body was .viii, foote 
long, and his armes and leggys well lengthed and strengthed 
after the proportion of y“ body. X870 Contemp, Rev. XIV. 
622 To the version there given we prefer, as more equal- 
Jengthed and compact, Mr. Garnett's version. 

Lengthen (le'ij+’n), v. Also 6 Sc. lenthin, 
7 lenthext. [f. Length she, cf. Length v. and 
-en 5.] 

1. tram. To make longer, increase the length of, 
whether in material or immaterial sense ; to elon- 
gate, prolong, protract. Also with out (+ rarely on). 

X£oo-20 Dunbar Poems Ixix. 6 Quhen that the nycht 
dots lenthin houris. xsss Eden Decades 215 All suche as 
sayled towarde the West dyd greatly lengthen the day. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. it. 12 Put forth thy hand, reach 
at the glorious Gold. What, is 't too short? lie lengthen 
it with mine. 1602 Marston Ant. $ Mel. m. Wks. 1836 L 
43 This Vengeance will lengthen out My daies u n mea- 
sured I y. x6xx Bible r Hines iii. 14 Then I will lengthen thy 
dayes. x6i4-xsricc. In Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
II. 487 For lentbning a wymble. c 1700 To Celia in Coll. 
Poems 54, I must to lengthen on the Pleasure Dwell on 
thy Lips, and Kiss by leisure. 1711 Addison Sped. No. tia 
7 3 Sometimes he will be lengthening out a Verse in the 
Singing-Psalms, half a Minute after the rest of the congre- 


gation' have done with it. ' 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 5 W ii 
lengthen’d our MizemMast four Foot and a half. 1797 
Mrs. Radcuffk Italian r. (1826) 6 He lengthened Ms visit 
till there was no longer an excuse for doing so. 1803 
Wordsw . Prelude xiii. 317 The bare white roads Lengthen- 
ing in solitude their dreary line. "X858 Hawthorne Fr. fy 
It. “prills. (1S72) I. 35 The corridor was of immense length, 
and seemed to lengthen itself before us. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed._ 2) V. tor .The, life of peace is that which men 
should chiefly desire to lengthen out and improve. 1885 
Spectator 18 July 945/2 Twenty-nine such works are enu- 
merated, and the list might be' lengthened, 
b. with reference to phonetic quantity. 
r666 [see Lengthening vbl. rd.]. *753 Johnson Gram., 
Of Vowels, It [E] does not always lengthen the foregoing 
vowel, as glove, live, give. 1891 H. Bradley Stratmann's 
ME. Did. Pref. p. viii, A short vowel which has beets 
lengthened by position. 

+c. Used for: To eke oitt, cause to last longer. 
Also with out. Ohs, 

1670 Narborough in A cc. Sev. Late. Voy. i. (1711) 56 , 1 do 
intend to salt up a quantity of each, to carry to Sea with 
pie to lengthen out ray Provisions. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy . 
255 We agreed for the Gallapagos to get Turtle to lengthen 
our Provisions. 1748 Anson's Voy, ,11. viii. 220 We took a 
number of them [green turtle] with us to sea, which proved 
of great service, .in lengthning out our store of provision. 

2 . intr. To become longer. 

1695 Locke I'urtherConsid. Value Money 21 One may as. 
well make a Yard, whose parts lengthen and shrink, as [etc.J,‘ 
1707 Curios, in Hush. Sr Card. 257 The stems will soon showi 
themselves, and lengthen. 1723 Pofe Odyss. xxiv. 408 His 
breath lengthens, and his pulses heat. 1798 Landqr Gebir 

I. 205 And eyes that languished, lengthening, just like love, 
1813 Shelley Q, Mab v. 52 The chain That lengthens as 
it goes. 1877 March Gram. Anglo-Saxon 26 Under the 
accent the simple vowels a, i, u, lengthen by prefixing <t 
and 4 . 1878 M. A. Brown Nadeschda 82 Daylight fades, 
the shadows slowly lengthen. 

b. Mil, (.See quot.) 

1802 James Milit. Did., To lengthen out, in a military, 
sense, means to stride out. 

Hence + Lemg-Khener. 

. 0x560 Misogomts iv. i. 158 (Brandi Quellen 482) Thou art 
the lengthner of my lif, the curar of my care. 

Lengthened (Ie-X)])’nd), ppl. a. [f. Lengthen 
v. + -ed 1 .] Made longer. Also, extended in 
duration, prolonged, long ; (of compositions, etc.) 
extending to great length, lengthy. : 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 208 After many lengjh’ned 
howres of griefe. 16x1 — Cymb. v, iii. 13 Cowards liuing To 
dye with length’ned shame. *703 Bosman Guinea 260 Is 
not this Letter fairly lengthened? . . Wherefore ’tis high 
time to end the same. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 431 At 
once he dartsi along, Deep-struck, and runs out all the 
lengthened line. 1/76-96. Withering Bril. Plants (ed. 3) 
II. 498 Seeds crowned with the hairy lengthened styles. 
X788 J; May Jrnl, <y Lett. (1873) 67 , 1 am too busy to make 
lengthened remarks. 1834 Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sri., 
Client. 2sr Professor Faraday undertook a lengthened in- 
vestigation of the theory. x86x Gladstone Sp. 15 Apr. 
Finani. Statem, (1863) 218 Before absolutely closing this 
lengthened retrospect, I must say [etc.]. 1871 Smiles 

Charac. ii. (1876) 49 After a lengthened interview. 

. Lengthening (le-q+’niq), vbl. sb. [f. Lengthen 
v. h- -ing F] The action of the vb. Lengthen. , , 
1573 Baret Ah>. L 280 The lengthning of the dayes. 
x6xx Bible Dan. iv. 27. 1663 Gerbier Counsel F va, You 
might . . have been invited for the lengthening of her dayes 
in this world. x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab, Pref., Besides so 
many other helps of grammatical figures, for the lengthen- 
ing or abbreviation of them [syllables]. 1748 Anson's Voy. 
ii. iii. 148 The lengthning of the long-boat. 1833 Markham 
Skoda-' s Auscult. 169 A rapid contraction of the organ is 
not absolutely .indispensable to the lengthening of the aorta. 
*869 A. J. Ellis B. E. Prmmnc, 1. 13 The use. .of the long 
mark (-) for the lengthening of vowels generally short, 
b. attrih. 

cx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 66 They are distin- 
guished as. .futtocks, top timbers, and lengthening timbers. 
1879 Cassell's Techn . Edttc. 1. 12/2 A ‘ lengthening-bar ’ . . is 
an extra brass rod, which fits into the socket in the leg of 
the compa-s. 

LengtliemiigGe-ijjj’niij),///, a. [f. Lengthen 
v. + -ing 2 .] That lengthens, in senses of the vb. 

1764 Goldsm. 7'rav. v> M3’ heart . . drags at each remove 
a lengthening chain. 1797 Mrs. R a dcli ffe Italian vii. He 
heard only the lengthening echoes of his own voice. 1863 

J. H. Newman Gerontius § 2 Is this peremptory severance 
Wrought out in lengthening measurements of space? a 1872 
B. Harte Lost Galleon 141 To cut a lengthening story short. 

Le'XLgthezLmeilt. rare. [f. Lengthen v. + 
-ment.] The fact of being lengthened. 

. 18x4 Ann. Reg., Chron, 300 Mr. Park, for the defence, 
admitted the lengthenment of the risk by [etc.]. 

Lengthfol (le-q+lut), a. Poet, (Now rare.) [f. 
Length sb. + -eul.] Of great length, long. 

£x6xx Chapman Iliad xi. 1S2 He .vshooke his Iengthfull 
dart. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met, xiv. (1626) 295 The 
Iengthfull keele. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xi. 359 The driver 
whirls his lengthful thong. 1835 Singleton Virgil I. 30 
The latest stage Of such a lengthful life 1 

Lengthily (le-q+ili), adv, [f. Lengthy a. + 
-ly 2 .] Jn a lengthy manner ; at length. 

1787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) H. 334 , 1 have written some- 
what lengthily to Mr. Madison. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 
729 Informing her very lengthily,— to borrow an American- 
ism.. that her father has promised her hand. 1866 Geo. 
Eliot A Holt II. xvi. 33 The reasons against it need not 
be urged lengthily. 1886 Mauch. Exam. 21 May 3/4 The 
case was lengthily and learnedly argued ! on both sides. 

Lengthiness (le-q pines'), [f. Lengthy a. + 
-NEss.y The quality of. being lengthy; prolixity. 
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[1812 1 . Pollexi-en in Examiner 28 Dec. 828/2 (In pseudo- 
archaic spelling ) If the pledyng bee of ordynarie longthy- 
nesse.] 1829 Bentham Justice <5- Cad. Petit., Air. Petit . ! 
Justice 31 In lengthiness of delay . .vying with, .the equity 
courts. 1863 Lytton Caxtoniana I. ix. 144 Oratory, like 
the Drama, abhors lengthiness. 1871 Earle Phitol. Eng. 
Tongue § 658 If we want to see lengthiness of language 
carried out to an extreme and exaggerated development. 
187S Maskell {varies v. 44 Characterised by sharpness and 
nieagreness of form, and lengthiness of proportion. 

f Ise’ngtkmg', vbl. sl>. Obs. [f. Length v. + 
-ING 1 .] -“Lengthening vbl. sb. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 223 pat tyme of 
pe 3ere . . quhene pat pe dais takis linthynge. c 1450 Hol- 
land Howlat 34 Bot all thar names to nevyn as now it nocht 
neid is, It war prolixt and lang, and lenthingof space. 1493 
Bury Wills (Camden) 83 All the resydew of mony.,I wyll ‘ 
jt be bestowyd vpon the lengthyng of the north yle. 1543 j 
Privy Purse Exp. P'cess Mary (1831) 114 Payed to Mabeil 
the goldesmyth for the lenghtyng of a girdle of goldesmyth j 
worke, and a ppmandur Ixix.r. 1593 in Nor/. Aniiq. Mis- 
call. (188 4) II. 330 P d for the Lengthing of owle bares ij 3 . 

Le'ngfchsome,#. rare. [f. L ength sb.+ -some,] ; 
Lengthy. Hence Lrngtlisomeiiess. 

1836 in Frasers Mag. (1837) XV. 6x1 We have here the 
fanatic Newton's lengthsome letters. 1849 Rock Ch. of ■ 
Fathers IV. iv. 21 This music of the Alleluia at the gradual, 
in losing its lengthsomeness, also lost its name. 

+ Le’ngtliway. Oh. [f. Length sb. 4- Way.] 
The direction of the length of something. Only 
used in advb. phrase ( the lengthivay of. . .), and 
attrib. (quasi-G#) - Lengthwise a. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 121 The three perpen- 
dicular length-way sections following. 1763 Museum Rusti- 
cnm I. 3 A notch, in which, .lies the end of a pole, the length 
way of the frame. 

Lengthways (le'qpwd'z), adv. [f. as prec. 
with advb. -i.] In the direction of the length. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M 4 b, Cut lengthwayes 
|'n halles, and applied to the soles of the fecte. 1634-3 Bkere- 
ton Tmv. (Chetham Soc.) 45 A long table . . placed length- 
ways in an aisle which stands over across the church. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 53 Imagine the horn, .to be cut 
lengthways by a very fine saw. 182a Coleridge Lett., 
Canvcrs. etc. xxvi. II. 68 A hollow tube split lengthways. 
1863 Lubbock Preh. Times xv. (1878) 561 The ornaments 
of the chiefs are actually pierced lengthways. 

+ b. quasi-i'/t. Obs. 

1702 Providence Rec, {1894) V. 168 The lengthwayes of 
the said land being Eastward and westward. X703 Ibid. 150 
The lengthwayes of this sd Piece of land last mentioned 
Also lieth Northward and southward, 

Lengthwise (lenjjnvniz), adv. and a. [See 
-wise.] A. adv. - Lengthways. 

c 1580 J efferie Bugbears in. iii. in Archiv Stud. non. 
Spr. (1897) 90 Slend thys square sticke length-wyse in-to 
two. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 362 Beginning about 
two degrees north of the line and so downward length- 
wise for about a thousand miles. 184a Act 5 ^ 6 Piet, 
c. 79 § 13 Allowing for every passenger.. a space. .of six- 
teen inches, measuring in a straight line lengthwise on 
the front of each seat. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman iv. 
viii. 228 The child slept, and Grannie put it on the pillow 
turned lengthwise at Kate’s side. 

B. adj. Following the direction of the length; 
longitudinal. 

187 x Tvlou Prim. Cult. I. 1x2 Lengthwise splits mean 
going on well. 1878 W. K. Clifford Dynamics 132 The 
component velocity of any point on the [moving] line may 
he called the lengthwise velocity of the line. 1891 C. James 
Rom. Rigmarole 133 That wretched driver.. was reposing 
in a sort of doubled-up, lengthwise position. 

Lengthy (le-tjpi), a. .Also 9 lengthey. [f. 
Length sb. + -t. Before the 19th c. found only in 
American writers ; in many of the early British in- 
stances it is referred to as ait Americanism, 

We have 10 examples from Jefferson between 1782 and 
17S6; Washington and A. Hamilton also use the word 
very frequently. T. Paine (quot. 1796), though of English 
birth, resided much in America.] 

Characterized by length ; having unusually great 
length, a. Of compositions, speeches, discussions, 
etc. : Extending to a great length ; often with re- 
proachful implication, prolix, tedious. Hence occas. 
of a writer or speaker. 

1759 J. Adams Diary 3 Jan., T grow too minute and 
lengthy. 1773 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 V. xgo An un- 
willingness to read any thing about them [such remote 
countries as America] if it appears a little lengthy. 1793 
Brit. Critic Nov. 286 We shall, at all times, with pleasure, 
receive from our transatlantic brethren real improvements 
of our common mother-tongue : but we shall hardly be in- 
duced to admit such phrases as that at p.93 — ‘more lengthy’, 
for longer, or more diffuse. 1796 Paine Writ, <1895) 111 . 
251 In the mean time the lengthy and drowsy writer of 
the pieces signed Camillus held himself in reserve to vin- 
dicate every thing. 1812 Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 320 
That, to borrow a trans-atlantic term, may truly be called 
a lengthy work. 1816 Bentham Chrestomathia App., Wks. 
1843 VIII. 178 One most lengthy and perplext proposition. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 476, I must not be lengthy, 
though I have hardly skimmed the .poetns. 1827 Scott Ckron. 
Canongate Introd. ii. The style of my grandsire. .was rather 
lengthy, as our American friends say, 1834-43 Southey 
Doctor clx. (1862) 494 When he publishes what in America 
would be called a lengthy poem, with lengthy annotations. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxviii, This address, .was unusually 
lengthy for him. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 . 379 
After much lengthy correspondence. 187X Freeman Hist. 
Ess. Ser. i. iii. 67 The lengthy pleadings in the great suit 
■*879 Geo. Eliot Coil. Break/. P. 200 But I grow lengthy. 

0. said with reference to physical length, rare 
exc. U.S. and techn. of animals. 


1760 P. Coffin in N. E. Hist. <5- Gen. Register (1853) IX. 
341 There is an Hill .. the most steep and lengthy to as- 
cend which I have ever seen. 1795 in W. Guthrie's Syst. 
Mod. Geog. II. 330 The lengthy moss, depending on almost 
every branch. 1803 J. Davis Trav. U. S. 126 And is Jack 
Douglas there? said the horseman. He is a great, lengthy 
fellow. [Author's note'. Lengthy is the American for long.] 
1806 M. Lewis in Lewis .5- Clark's Exped. (1893) 994 note, 
Down a steep and lengthey hill. 1808 Pike Sources Mis- \ 
siss. 11. App. (1810) 4 Which would still leave the Arkansaw 
near 800 miles more lengthy than the White river. X849 
Thoreau Week Concord Riv. (1894) 248 Many a lengthy 
reach we’ve rowed. x8so Scoresby Cheever's Whaiem. 
Adv. vii. (1859) 101 Dealing his blows unsparingly .. with 
al! the force of his lengthy frame. 1878 H. M. Stanley : 
Dark Cant. II. xii. 347 On our lefit .. rose a lengthy and 
stupendous cliff line. 1890 * Rolf Boldrewogd ’ Col. Re- 
former (1891) 312 He sees the steers grow glossy of hide, 
thicker, lengthier, ripen into marketable bullocks. 1893 
Kennel Gaz. Aug. 213/3 A nice lengthy bitch. 

f Le’ixiate, ®. obs. £f. L. leni-s mild + -ate.] 
Ivans. To render mild or soft; to soften, soothe. 

1622 Strangling Gt. Turk 2 Yet, in these cases, as the 
Emperor's fury is leniated, they many times escape. 1624 ' 
T. Scott Belg. Sauldier 26 Those hearts., were leniated 
with a more iustifiable triable [triacle ?]. 1637 Tomlinson j 
Renou's Disp. 15 Others [catharticks] which onely by ' 
leniating and solving the belly, educe humours. 

T Le nic, a. (sb.') Mining. Obs. rare — l . £? f. ■ 
Gr. \ijv-6s wine-press + -ic.] (See quot.) 

16x2 S. Sturtevant Metallica 37 Lenicks are peculiar I 
Metallical instruments which worke their opperation and 
effect by pressing, impressioning, or moulding. .. There is 
great vse of these Lenick instruments, for the tempering 
and commixing of Sea-coale and Stone-coale. 

Lenience (lPniens). [f. Lenient : see -ence.] 
Lenient action or behaviour, indulgence. 

1796 Anna Seward Lett. (x8ix) IV. 163, I am indebted 
rather to this skiey-lenience, than to any great decrease in 
the complaint. itself. 18x5 Hobhouse Sub stance Lett. (1816) 
II. 211 It will be necessary that this acceptance should be 
followed up by measures of the utmost lenience. 1826 
R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) I. 84 To look with lenience on the 
faults. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. 185 An ignorant 
unkindness, the most remote from. Deronda’s large imagina- 
tive lenience towards others. 

Leniency (Ifniensi). [f. Lenient ; see -ency.] 
The quality of being lenient. 

1780 Mad. D’Arblay Let. 9 June, After all the leniency 
and forbearance of the ministry, 1794 Coleridge Lett. 
(1895) I. 71 Ail the fellows tried to persuade the Master to 
greater leniency, but in vain. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit , I 
India II. 392 No leniency towards him could appease his 
resentment. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh 1 . iii. 38 Leniency 
to malefactors. . was cruelty to the good and peaceable sub- 
jects. 

Lenient (lrnient), a. and sb. [ad. L. lenient- 
em, leniens, pr. pple. of lemre to soothe, f. lenis 
soft, mild.] A. adj . 

1. Softening, soothing, relaxing, both in a mate- 
rial and immaterial sense ; emollient, j Const, of. 
Somewhat arch. 

1632 French Yorksh. Spa viii. 74 Taking. . a little Cassia, 
or some such lenient medicament. 1671 Milton Samson 
659 Lenient of grief and anxious thought. 1732 Arbuthnot 
R ales of Diet 271 One should begin with the gentlest 
[Remedies] at first, as the lenient, relaxing, diluent, demul- 
cent. 1760 Dodd Hymn to Good-NaUoe Poems (1767) 4 
Touch with the lenient balm of thy soft love . . the heart 
morose. 1781 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 11791) 84 The 
rapturous God . . With lenient words her virgin fears dis- 
arms. 1803 Foster Ess. iv. viii. 251 Softened by the 
lenient hand of time. x8xo Crabbe Borough viii. Wks. 
1834 III. 147 Nor these alone possess the lenient power Of 
soothing life in the desponding hour. 1832 Bryant Poems, 
Hymn to Death 103 When thy reason, .taught Thy hand to 
practise best the lenient art. 

2. Of persons, their actions and dispositions, also 
of an enactment : Indisposed to severity ; gentle, 
mild, tolerant. Const, to, towards. 

1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 170 The lenient laws of this 
happy isle do not compel men to get or save. 1828 D’ls- 
raeli Chas. I, I. vi. 153 This venerable Protestant was . . 
disgusted at the lenient measures pursued by the Queen. 
1832 Ht. Maftineau Ella of Gar. vii. 86 Archie’s family 
thought hiirqmucli too lenient towards Mr. Cailum. 1857 
Buckle Civiliz. I. iv. yo_t The greatest observer and the 
most profound thinker is invariably the most lenient judge. 
1870 Dickens E. Drood xiii, We have so much reason to 
be very lenient to each other. 1879 Froude Caesar xii. <155 
Cicero, who was inclined at first to be severe, took on re- 
flection a more lenient view. 

+ B. sb. A soothing appliance; an emollient. 

*672 Wiseman Wounds 1. ix. 99, I . . cleansed the wound, 
and drest him up with lenients. 1684 tr. Sonet’s Merc. 
Compit. iii. 50 In the Stone in the Kidneys . . 1 think it 
safer to use Lenients. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 205 
How necessary it may sometimes be found . . to use lenients 
and anodynes. 

Leniently (IfniSntli), adv. ff. prec, -f -ly 2.] 

I In a lenient manner ; gently, indulgently. 

X845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. II. 247 He. .exhorted 
! his brother to act prudently and leniently. 1833 Macaulay 
i Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 33 The tribunal .. Fiad dealt with him 
; more leniently than his former friends, 1884 Spectator 
4 .Oct. 1325/1 It is easy to look leniently upon his tortuous 
diplomacy at the Congress of Westphalia. 

Lenity (lPnifni), v. Also 6-7 lsnefie, -ifie. 

; [f. L. leni-s soft, mild 4 - -fy.] 

■fl. Irons, with material object : To relax, make 
soft or supple (some part of the body) ; to render 
(cider) meliow. Also, to mitigate (a physical 
condition). Obs. 


1374 N ewton Health Mag. 29 Egges . . poched . . do as- 
swage and lenifie it [the Tower part of the belly], 16x2 
Woodall Svrg. Mate Wks. <1653) 49 Oyle of Elder-flowers 
doth lenifie and purge the skin, a 1640 Jackson Creed x. 
xxi. § 7 He must .. enforce himself., to lenify the rotten 
sores of their ulcerous consciences. 1637 W. Coles Adam 
in Eden lx, The Mucilage [of Fleawort] ., helps to lenifie 
the drynesse of the mouth and throat. 1664 Evelyn Pomona 
Gen. Advt. (1729) 95 Two or three Eggs whole put into an 
Hogshead of Cider, .sometimes rarely lenifies and gentilizes 
it. 1694 Salmon Bate’s Dispens. 1. (1713) 250 It is an excel- 
lent Pectoral,, .lenifies Roughness, takes away Hoar-mess. 

absol. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 145 The uses of 
this [Emulsion] are great , . summarily to Lenify, Supple. 
1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 57 Unrefined [Sugar] to 
levigate and lenify. 

2 . With immaterial object ; To assuage, mitigate, 
soften, soothe (pain, suffering, etc.). Also, to miti- 
gate (a sentence). Now rare. 

1368 tr. P. Martyr's Comm. Rom. 355 The feare is eyther 
lenified, or els sometymes vtterly layd away. 1369 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. (1575) II. Ep. Ded., Musike..lenifyeth sorrowe. 
1594 Nasiie Ur fort. Trav. 76 She hung about his knees, 
and .. desired him the sentence might be lenefied. 1622 
Fletcher Sp. Curate iv. v. This Cataplasme of a well 
cozen’d Lawyer, Laid to my stomach, lenifies my Fever. 
X656 Baxter Reformed Pastor 447 Lenifie their minds by a 
deprecation of offence in a word. x68x Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
III. 260 Lord Treasurer Clifford, .could not endure I should 
lenify my style. _ 1697 Dryden PEneid xh. 594 These first 
infused, to Lenifie the pain. X707 Reflex » upon Ridicule 
1S4 To lenifie the ill Humour of our Slanderers. 1882 Gd. 
Words 786 She was able to look on the whole blunder with 
calmness, lenified in the humility it brought. 

Hence Le'nifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 3® It hath aleni- 
fying and anodine quality. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 51 Cow 
milke . . is . . proper for . . all manner of Lenifyings. 1650 
Baxter Saints’ R. 11. {1654) 259 The lenifying of exaspe- 
rated and_ exulcerated minds. 1662 H» Stubbe Ind. Nectar 
iii. 37 This he reputes to be hot and moist, and of a leni- 
fying nature. 1758 Descr. Thames 177 The Fat of a Trout 
is of a lenifying and dissolving Nature. 

t Le’niment. Obs. rare— [ad. L. leniment- 
um, f. lemre (see Lenitive).] 

1623 Cockeram, Leniment, an. asstvaging, an appeasing, 
t Leni’tion. Obs, rare~ 1 . [as if ad. L, *leni- 
tum-em, n, of aetion £. lemre (see next).] An 
assuaging, a mitigation. 

1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. Fiijh, But of the cure 
of phlegmon by barly meale is sooner lenition than curacyon. 

Lenitive (le-mtiv),tz. and sb. Also 7 lenative, 
lenetive ; also corruptly lemely, lenity, [ad. 
med.L. ImTtiv-us .(cf. F. linitif), f. L. linire to 
soften, assuage, soothe. In sense 2, taken as if f. 
Lenity + -ivE.] A- adj. 

L Of medicines and medical appliances ; Tend- 
ing to allay or soften ; mitigating, soothing ; gently 
laxative ; esp. in lenitive electuary. 

X543TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. 100 b/2 Lenitiue clysters 
& suppositories. 1362 W. Turner Bathes id Cassia fistula 
or suche lykewlse lenitiue or gentell purger. 1610 Markham 
Masterp. l xcii. 179 This [glister] is'lenitiue and a great easer 
of paine. 1621 B V rton A naL Mel. ii. ii. 11, (* 651) 237 Where 
nature is defective, art must supply, by those lenitive elector 
aries [etc.]* 01623 Lodge Poore Mans Taleutt fx88x) 43 
A Clister lenety made of the decoction of malloweis [etc.]. 
1642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof, St. v, xix. 436 As if she meant to 
cure a gangren’d arm with a lenitive plaister. 1684 tr. 
Bonet's Merc. Compit. in. 52 Lenitive Purgers should be 
made use of. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 1. 246 Apples 
are likewise pectoral, cooling, and lenitive. 1822-34 Good’s 
Study Med. (ed. 4I I. 192 The pulp of Cassia, alone or in 
the compound of lenitive electuary, 

+ 2 , Of persons, their dispositions, etc. : Display- 
ing leniency, gentle. Obs. 

x6zo Siuetnam Arraign'd (1880) 78 Old Iago Is a froward 
Lord, Honest but lenatiue. 1623 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1848 
Taking some advantage of the lenative and tractable dis- 
position of the Emperour, a 1632 Brome Love-sick Crt. U 
1, He has been Too long too lenetive. 1633 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. x. Ded., Such Writers ..use the most lenitive lan- 
guage in expressing distastfull matter. 

B, sb. 

Ij A lenitive medicine or appliance. Also fig. 
1363 T. Gale Enchirid. 14 (Stanf.) Suppositorie, clyster or 
ientle ienytiue. 1593 Q. Euz, Booth. 1. pr. vi. 18 , 1 will assay 
a while therfore with lenitiues, & meane fomentations. 1641 
Earl Monm. tr. Biondi s Chnl Warres xv. 87The gangren d 
sores of their sou'Ies were mot to be cured, by Lenities. x68x 
Dryden A is. f Achit 926 But Lenitives fomented the 
Disease, .e 1720 W. Gi bson Farrier's Dispens. v. iii. <3^34) 137 
It is so gen tle a Lenitive, that three times the Quantity they 
usuallygive, will haTdly move any Horse. 1751 Earl Orrery 
Remarks Swift (1752) .74 The gentle lenitives of virtue , . 

I might have proved healing ingredients to so deep., a wound. 

1 X788 New Land. Mag. 429 He demanded a lenitive wliich 

would put fire into th e wound. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser, j. Praise 
I Chimneysw., Nature . . caused to grow out of the earth her 
j sassafras for a sweet lenitive. x86o Motley Net her 1. (1868) 
j II. xv. 240 Festering wounds had more need of corrosives 
than lenitives. 

2 . Any thing that softens or soothes ; a palliative, 
1614 A. Jackson {title) Sorrow’s Lenitive, *640 Howell 
i Dodonds G. (1645) 72 Soul-solacing Lenitives of the Gospel, 
; 1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 179 He hath under his greatest 

Misery the Lenitive of Hope. 1713 tr. C'tess D' Annoy’ s 
Wks. 161 If such an enormous Grime can admit of any 
, Lenitive. 1743 Fielding Journey 1. xxi. It wants the 
lenitive which palliates and softens every other calamity. 
1781 Mad. D’Arblay Let. to Mrs. Thrale 12 Nov., This 
(oonshnguineous fondness ..I consider . . one ©f the lenitives 
of life. 1825 R. Hall Wks; (1833) I. 376 Friendship .. . the 
lenitive of our Sorrows and die multiplier of Our joys. 1878 



LENTTTTDE. 

Dowden Stud. Lit. 412 Against the artificial he used the 
artificial as a lenitive. 189* Shorthouse Blanche Lady F. 
205 Mundane prosperity, which is a wonderful lenitive to 
some natures. 

Hence Lemitively adv., Lemitiveness. 
a 1627 Middleton Anything for Quiet L. J. i, Yet should 
these waste you but lenatively. 1736 Penn Life Wks. I. 37 
AH Laws are to be considered Strictly and Literally, or more 
Explanatorily and Lenitively. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Leni- 
theness, softening or assuaging Quality. 

Lenitude (le'nitiM). rare. [ad. L. lenitudo, 
f. lints soft, mild,] a. In a material sense : 
Smoothness. Obs. b. = Lenity (in the first quot. 
perh. misused for lentitude). 

*627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 These. (1629) 269 Lenitude, rather 
than lenity of Magistrates. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Leni- 
tude, the same [as Lenity]. 1657 Tomlinson Re nods Disp. 
34 Some [purge] by lenitude as viscid, .medicaments. 

Lenity (le’mti). Also 6-7 lenitie. [ad. OF. 
lenitt or L. leniiat-eni, Unit as, f. Unis soft, mild.] 
Mildness, gentleness, mercifulness (in disposition 
or behaviour). Also, an instance of this. 

*548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Mark xii. r-8 But they now 
made worse through his lenitie and- gentlenes, cast stones at 
him. 1592 Nobody If Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shahs. 878) 
I. 300 Hee is the verie soule of lenitie. 1603 Shaks. Mens, 
for M. hi. ii. 103 A little more lenitie to Leeherie. 1612 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 6 That he do not there exercise 
lenitie, where the case requireth seueritie. 1649 Bp. Rey- 
nolds _ Hosea v. 38 Such stiffenesse and sowrnesse as is 
inconsistent with the lenity of holiness. 1692 E. Walker 
Epictetus' Mor. (1737 ) xvi, If I indulge, and not chastise 
my Boy, My Lenity his Morals may destroy, 41711 Ken 
Lett. Wks. (1838) 93 To apply such ghostly lenities to her 
sorrow, as may set her at ease. 1748 Butler Serm. Wks, 
1874 II. 308 It is said, that our common fault towards the 
poor is. .too great lenity and indulgence. 1779 Jefferson 
Corr. Wks. 1839 I. 234 If it produces a proper lenity to our 
citizens in captivity, it will have the effect we meant. 1833 
1 . Taylor Fanat. i. 13 Shall we, as Christians, wish to creep 
under the shelter of a corrupt lenity? 1803 Geo._ Eliot 
Romola. Ivin, Lenity to the prisoners would he the signal of 
attack for all its enemies. 

Lanity, obs. iu correct form of Lenitive. 

Lenn, Lennar, obs. ff. Lend sbd, vi l , Lender, 
Lennesse, Lennet, obs. ff. Leanness, Linnet. 
Lennilite (le-mlsit). Min. [f. Lenniva. Penn- 
sylvania, the locality where it was found + -Lite.] 
A greenish variety of orthoclase. 

1866 Proc. Philad. Acad, no ‘Lennilite’. 1868 Dana 
Min. 356 Lea has named, .a greenish orthoclase. .Lennilite. 

Le’nnow, a. 06 s. exc. dial. Also 7 lanow, 
9 dial, lennaow. [Of obscure origin ; the Lan- 
cashire dialect has lennock in the same sense (see 
Eng. Dial. Diet.). ] Flabby, limp. 

1589 R, Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 61 My 
lennow limnes grow dry and stifle. 1611 Cotgr., Gavache, 
lennow, fiaggie, limber. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 607 The branch falleth broad, lenow, and soft. iS8» 
W. Worcester Gloss, s.v., When I were young an’ lennaow 
I’d a gambolled over that stile like one o’clock. 
LennthB, obs. form of Length. 

Leno (Ifnff). [Possibly a corruption of F. linen 
(pronounced lz'non) .] A kind of cotton gauze, 
used for caps, veils, curtains, etc. Also attrib. 

1831 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 388 Twenty year ago.. 
I bought a lot of 1 leno ’ cheap — it was just about going out 
of fashion for caps then. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Martin's 
Eve ix. (1874) 83 The broad leno lappets of her cap thrown 
off from her face. *88* G. Macdonald Mary Marston I. 
ii. 38 He looked up from a piece of leno he was smoothing 
out. 1804 Daily News a June 5/3 A large space cut away 
. .and filled in with fine net or leno. 
t Leno’cinant, a. 06 s. [ad. L. lenbcinant- 
em, pr. pple. of lenocinari to pander, wheedle, f. 
lino pander.] Untieing to evil. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xv. 52 Animated and em- 
boldened by the counsel or example of their lenocinant 
Leaders. 1848 in Craig ; hence in later Diets, 
t Lencrciuate, »• Obs. rare. [f. L. lenocinat-, 
ppl, stem of lenocinari : see prec.] intr. To 
wheedle. Hence f Leno - einating /)/>/. a. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansiv. Nameless Catk. 305 Bellar- 
imine (the lenocinating Pander to the Whore of Babilonl. 
t Leno’ciny. Obs. rare. [ad. L. linocinium 
allurement, f. leno pander.] An enticing medicine. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 140 We mix benevolent 
lenocinyes with purgatives. 

t Leno'nian, a. Obs. rare — [f. L. lendni-tis 
(f. leno a bawd) + -AN.] 1 Belonging to a bawd 
1636 in Blount Giossogr. 

Lenow', variant of Lennow Obs. 

Lens (lenz). PI. lenses ; also 8 lens, lens’s, 
and in Latin form lentes. [a. L. lens lentil, from 
the similarity in form.] 

1 . A piece of glass, or other transparent substance, 
with two curved surfaces, or one plane and one 
curved surface, serving to cause Tegular conver- 
gence or divergence of the rays of light passing 
through it. 

Now sometimes applied to analogous contrivances for pro- 
ducing similar effects on radiations other than those of light, 
mm acoustic lens, electric lens. 

1693 E. Halley in Pkll.Tratts. No. 203, 960 Finding the 
focus of any sort of lens, 1704 Newton Opticks 1, (1721) 8 
A Glass spherically Convex on both sides (usually called a 
Lens). Ibid. 57 According to the difference.of the Lenses, 
Fused various distances. *7*9l)ESAGuUERsin Phil. Trans. 
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XXX. 1017 Telescopes made up of Convex Lentes. 1726 
tr. Gregory's A sir on. I. 347 By the help of Speculums or 
Lens, 1781 Cowper Charity 385 He claps his lens, if haply 
they may see, Close to the part where vision ought to be. 1831 
Brewster Optics v. § 51. 43 Images are formed by lenses 
in the very same manner as they are formed by mirrors. 
C1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sci. I. 65/1 The Coddington lens 
is an equally valuable little microscope. 1881 Routledge 
Science xii. 279 The property of a lens to form an image 
depends upon its power of refracting the rays of light. 

b. spec. A lens or combination of ienses used in 
photography. 

1841 Fox Talbot in Proc. Roy, Soc. IV. 313 The object lens. 
1889 Harper's Mag. Jan. 258/1 So thoroughly has this region 
been set forth by the pen and the pencil and the lens. 

2 . Anat. a. ^-crystalline lens (see City stalling 
a. 6). b. One of the facets of a compound eye. 

a. 1719 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (1722) s.v. 180 6 Med. 
Jml. XV. 106 Indistinct vision . . can only he remedied by 
the depression of the lens. 1840 G. Ellis Anat, 96 It is 
this artery, .that is to be avoided when the needle is used to 
depress the lens. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 54 
Except in Owls and aquatic Birds, the lens is flat, 

b. 1868 Duncan Insect World Introd. 2 Eyes [of insects] 
composed of many lenses. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as (sense i, lb) lens-shutter, 
-tube ; lens-like , - shaped adjs. ; (sense 2) lens-cap- 
sule, -matter, - sector ; lens-eye = 2b; lens-form 
= Lent] form. 

1874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye 128 The “lens-capsule may be 
so tough that the point of the needle will puncture but not 
lacerate it. 1839-47 Todd Cyd. Amt. III. 769/1 The 
“lens-eyes of insecta, 1787 ham. Plants I. 16 Seeds soli- 
tary, “lens-form. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 960/1 It 
[i.e. the facet] is convex on its external and internal surface, 
or “lens-like. 1874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye 157 In cases where 
there is some “lens matter enclosed between the anterior 
and posterior layers of the capsule. 1879 Rep. St. George's 
Hasp. IX. 484 A zone of central opacity in each lens, with 
the normal “lens-sectors strongly marked therein. 1839 
Lindley Introd, Bot. (ed. 3) 447 “Lens-shaped ,. ; resem- 
bling a double convex lens; as the seeds of Amaranthus. 
1887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 365 The conical points 
expand into lens-shaped, .discs. 1891 Anthony’s Photogr. 
Bull. IV. 158 Your “lens shutter, note hook and other trifles 
are bestowed in your pockets. 1890 Ibid. III. 198 The hood 
is..arranged to slide out and in on the “lens tube. 

Hence (Leased a., provided with a lens or lenses. 
Xre'risless a., having no lens or lenses. 

1839 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 274 If you eye him 
narrowly through the many-lensed lorgnette. 1892 Illustr. 
Land. News 1 Oct. 431/3 An eye lensed like a microscope, 
though also lensed like yours and mine. 1899 Cagney tr. 
Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 80 The lensless spectroscope 
consists of two tubes. 

f Lense, V. Obs. [OE. hlmnsian, f. Til&ne lean ; 
cf. cl&nsian to cleanse.] a. trans. To make lean ; 
to macerate, b. intr. To become lean. 
a 1000 inNapierdhE. Glasses zz/n $6 Macero ..ic hlasnsi^e. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 147 Mon lenseS his fleis hwenne he him 
3efe3 Intel to etene and lesse to drinke. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 207 Mannes lichame ihalsneS [Lamb. MS. lensecSJ 
iwis, Jjenne me hirie pined mid hunger and mid jmrste. 
Hence f Leasing vbl. sb., macerating. 

£1175 Lamb. Horn. 147 Ac be munegeS us an oUer rode to 
berene b et is inemned Carnis maceraiio fleises lensing. 
£izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 207 An oSer [rode]. .bat is cleped 
Carnis maccracio bat is lichames hlensing. 
t Lensher. Obs. App. early Sc. f. Landshard. 
1672 Sc. Acts Chois. II (1820) VIII. 139/2 Lenshers, aque- 
ducts , . water workes, and others vsefull and necessar for 
winning and vpholding of the saids coalls & coallhewghs. 

Lent (lent), sb . i Forms: 3-5 leinte, leynte, 
4-6 lsnte, 6- lent. [Shortened from Lenten.] 

1 . The season of spring. Oh. ex c. in Comb, (see 4). 

£ 1273 Lay. 30626 par after com leinte [c 1203 leinten] and 

da3es gonne longy. 1387 Trevisa Higden. (Rolls) VI. 107 
pe evenes of be day and of be nyjt is ones in be Lente, and 
efte in harvest. 

2 . Eccl. The period including 40 weekdays ex- 
tending from Ash-Wednesday to Easter-eve, ob- 
served as a time of fasting and penitence, in 
commemoration of Our Lord’s fasting in the 
wilderness, f Also Clean Lent. 

£1290 V. Eng. Leg. I. 229/352 Fram {mike tyme forto in 
leinte no loud buy ne i-sekje, 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 
330 As wel in lente as oute of lente. £1400 A. Davy Dreams 
117 On Wedenysday in clene leinte. £1430 Two Cookery, 
bks, 12 An 3if if it be in lente, lef be Jolleys of Eyroun. 1337 
Warden's Acc. Morebath, Devon, The 2 Sondayin clene 
Lente.^ a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 241 The first 
Sondaie in Lent, Stephyn Gardiner Bishop of Winchester, 
preached at Paules crosse. 1392 Shaks. Rom. $ pul. n. iv. 
143 An old Hare hoare is very good meat in Lent. 1616 
R. C. Times' Whistle iv. 1434 Cocus . . hath an intent. To 
curry favour, to dresse meat in Lent. *769 Gray in Corr. 
with Nicholls 11843) 87 Palgrave keeps Lent at home, and 
wants to be asked to break it. 1797-1809 CoLf.kidge Three 
Greenes xix, Ellen always kept her church All church-days 
during Lent 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 46 Many a 
cargo of salt cod for Lent, .was there. 

b. An instance of this ; the Lent of some speci- 
fied year. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII, 231 But be nexte Lente 
[MRS. a and $ leynte] berafter he Webte into Normandie. 
1338 Cover da lii N. Ded. to Cromwell, This last lent I 
dyd with all humblenesse directe an Epistle vnto the kynges 
most noble grace. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 376 What 
is a Ioynt of Mutton, or two, in a whole Lent ? 1740 Gray 
Let. Poems (1775) 78 The diversions of a Florentine Lent, 
1842 Tennyson St. Sint. Sty l. 179 If it may be, fast Whole 
Lents, and pray. 

e. trans/. (cf. 3 b) and fig. 


LENT. 

1398 Tofte Alba (1&80) 102 The Carnouale of my sweet 
Love is past, Now comes the Lent of my long Hate at last. 
1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner A a iij, Spice sweetens 
White-meats Lent. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage, Descr. 
India ] 1864) 137 After that weeke of cleane Lent without 
earing or drinking. 1634 Bp. Hall Charac. Man (1635) 6 
If, in the former, there be a sad Lent of mortification ; there 
if? in the latter, a chearful Easter of our raising and exalta- 
tion. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. xiii, 408 He is half 
starv’d in the lent of a long vacation. 1660 Milton Free 
Common. Wks. 1851 V. 421 Before so long a Lent of Servi- 
tude, they may permit us a little Shroving-time first wherin 
to speak freely. 1713 Swift Ca femes- q Van. go There live 
with daggled mermaids pent, And keep on fish perpetual 
lent. 

d. pi. At Cambridge : The Lent-term boat-races. 

1893 Westm. Getz, 27 Feb. 11/2 In the Lents’ on Satur- 
day both Jesus and Trinity Hall pursued their victorious 
career. 

j' 3 . In extended senses, a. A period of forty 
days, esp. in lent of pardon, an indulgence of forty 
days. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 138 b/2 There is seuen yere and 
seuen lentys of pardon. 1302 Arnolds Chron. 146 And 
aboue this is grauntyd xxviij, C. yere of pardon, and the 
merytis of as many lentis or karyns. 1335 Godly Primer 
Admon. to Rdr., Promising moche grace, and many yeres, 
dayes, and lentes of pardon. 

f b. A period of fasting prescribed by any 
religious system. Obs. 

£1380 Wycuf Eng. Wks. (I880 - ) 41 J>o holy lenten bat 
bygynneb fro ] e twef’re day of cristemasse to be fulle fourti 
daies. 1333 Eden Decades 99 They haue obserued a longer 
and sharper lent then euer yowre holinesse inioyned. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 541 They observe their houres, 
and two Fasts or Lents. 1653 Greaves Seraglio T43 The 
Ramazan being ended, which is their day lent. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess [Bristol] Lett. 1887 I. 241 
Their lents, .are at least seven months in every year. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The antient Latin monks had three 
Lents; the grand Lent before Easter; another before Christ- 
mas, called the Lent of S. Martin; and a third after Whit- 
sunday, called the Lent of S. John Baptist: each of which 
consisted of forty days. 1737 Hume Ess., Nat. Hist. Relig, 
(1817) 1 1 . 446 The four lents of the Muscovites. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 F. xlvii. (1788) IV. 604 Five annual lents, during 
which both the clergy and laity abstain . . even from the 
taste of wine [etc.]. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) lent-corn , -crop, 
-grain[s ; lent-sown adj. ; (sense 2) Lent-diet, -fast, 
-meat, - provisions , -season, -seed, -sermon, - stuff, 
- time ; f Lent- cloth, a cloth hung before images 
in Lent ; lent-Iily, {a) the yellow daffodil, Nar- 
cissus I'seudo- narcissus ; (b adj. of the colour of 
this flower ; lent-xose = lent-lily (a) ; also, in S. 
Devon, N. biflorus (Britten & Holland) ; Lent- 
term (at the Universities), the term in which Lent 
falls. 

*495-6 in Swayne Chur dim. Acc. Sarum (1896I 45 Pro 
anulis pro le “lentecloth coram S. Nich. Ep. iijrf., et pro 
factura eiusdem iiijrf. *332 Inv. Ch. Goods (Surtees' 44 One 
great clothe of canves cauled Lente clothe. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 148 Vnto the tyme that thou haue sowen agayne 
thy wynter-corne & thy “lente-corne. 1889 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Lent-corn , barley and oats ; also beans, if sown in 
the spring. 1744-30 W. Ellis Mod. Hvsbandm. II. 1. 113 
Whether it be a Wheat, or *Ltni-Crop, that is set on the 
Soils, Rolling is one main Preservative of such a Crop. 
*853 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 721/2 Breach or Lent Crops 
{East Eng. &c.), all spring crops. 173a Arbuthnot Rules 
of Diet 286 In a “Lent Diet People commonly fall away. 
163* C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 11. 58 And the like also 
for the different manner of observing the “Lent-fast in 
respect of the time. *744-30 W. Ellis Aftvf. Husbandm. 
II. 1. 55 The two first [sc. Barley and Pease] as well as Oats, 
etc. are called *Lent-Grahts, as being to be sown about 
Lent time, i860 Lonsdale Gloss., Lent-grain , the spring 
crops. 4826-7 K. T)\gwi Broadst . Hon. (1846) II. 364 The early 
daffodil was “Lent-lily. 1872 Tennyson Gareth \ Lyn. 911 
A silk pavilion , .all Lent-lily in hue. £1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
67 Ete nu “leinte mete and cues o dai, 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 375 b/i In aduent he ete neuer but lente mete. 1663-4 
Pepys Diary 10 Feb., My wife, .being with my aunt Wight 
to day to buy “Lent provisions. 1796 W. Marshall W. 
Eng. I. 328 “Lent rose., the Narcissus or Daffodil. *373 
Baret A hi. L 284 “Lent season, quadragesima, *393 
Langl. P. PL C. xm, 190 Lynne-seed and lik-seed and 
“lente-seedes alle, <11693 Wood At A. Oxen. (T899) III. 178 
And therin doth the Vicechancellour sit, to heare the “Lent- 
sermons preached. *795 Genii. Mag, 539/2 The dryness of 
April and May was against the vegetation of the “Lent- 
sown seed. *373 Tusser Husb, Ivi. 11878) 37 Take shipping 
or ride “Lent stuffe to prouide. *721 Amherst Terra* Fit. 
No. 42/1754) 223 These disputations . . are so order’d, that 
they last all “Lent-time. 

t Lent, sbf Oh. Also lente. [ad. L. lent-em, 
lens.) collect, sing. Lentils. 

138a Wycuf Ezek. iv. 9 Take thou to thee whete, and 
barli, and bene, and lent. 1388 — 2 Kings xxiii. 11 For* 
sothe there was a feeld ful of lente. 

Lent, sb. 3 Obs. exc. dial Also 5 lente, 7 
lentlx, 9 length, [f, lent, pa. pple. of Lend.] 
The action of lending; loan. 

14,, in Arnolde Chron. 281 That for y» most part the 
conuenable seson of themploynge of the good lente was 
passed. *646 Mass. Col. Rec. (1853) II. 163 Maior Nehe- 
miah Bourne, .is granted ye lent of one drake from Dor- 
chestr, 1682-3 Hart land Ch. Acc. (Hartland Gloss. V Pd 
for the lenth of two surges is. 6 d. a *704 De i.a Pryme 
Diary (Surtees) 163 Thanking him exceedingly for the lent 
thereof. 1740 Twklls Life Pocock (1816) I, 207 Upon the 
lent of Mr. Pocock’s copy. *797-1803 S. & Ht, Lee Canterb. 
T. III. 456 Owens offered him the lent of his scythe, 1883 
Hampsh. Gloss., Lent, length, the loan of a thing. 
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LENTICULAR. 


Lent (lent), a. Also lente. [a. F. lent , ad. L. 

lent -us:] 

f 1 . Slow, sluggish; said esp. of a fever, a fire. Ohs. 

14.. in Lanfranc's Cirurg. (1893) 297 note, Boile hit with 
a lente fyre. 1590 Barrough Meth. Phisick 392 Make a 
distillation with a lente and soft fire. 1610 B. Jonson A Ick. 
in. ii, We must now encrease Our fire to Ignis ardens, we 
are past Fimas ee/uinus, Balnei, Cineris, And all those 
lenterheates. 2658 Baillie in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 
App. 36/2 A lent feaver and defluxion. 1662 — Lett, 4 
jrtt/s. (Bannatyne Club) III. 433 The last trick they have 
fallen on, to usurp the Magistracie, is. .to get the deacons 
..created of their side;.. but this lent-way does no satisfie. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet (1736) 342 A continual Lent- 
Fever, with Rigors invading with uncertain Periods. 

f b. quasi-j 5 . Slowness, delay. 06 s. 
c 1435 Torr, Portugal 2561 Withoute lent, They wesh 
and to mete went. 

2 . Mus. —Lento. Now rare. 

1724 [see Lento]. 1726 Bailey, Lent [in Mustek Books’] 
denotes a slow Movement, and signifies much the same as 
Largo. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Lent 
(F. ), Slow, lento. 1882 Jas. Walker Janet to Auld Reekie, 
etc. 31 Wha played like thee a lente solo, Reel or Strathspey. 

LeM-t (lent), ppl. a. Also 4-5 lant(e. [pa. 
pple. of Lend #.-] In senses of the vb. Lend. 
(Formerly often used where we should now say 
‘ borrowed ’.) 

13.. S. Erkenwolde 192 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
270 He [the dead man] dryues owte wordes burghe sum 
lant goste, lyfe of hyme );at al redes, c 1420 Sir Amadace 
(Camd.) xxxviii, For gud his butte a lante lone, Sum tyme 
men haue hit, sum tyme none. 1560 Becon New Catech. 
Wks. 1564 I. 402 Examples, .which may assertain vs of this 
liberality and lent good wil of God toward us. 1619 
C. Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, H 3, In happy howre, I pai’d 
th’ arrerages of his lent Good. 1631 A. Craige Pi/gr. 
4 Heremite 5 When pale Ladle Luna, with her lent light, 
Through the dawning of the Day was driven to depart. 

f Lent, V. 06 s. [f. lent , obs. pa. pple. of 

Lean#. 1 ] intr. To lean. 

1658 A. Fox Wiirtz' Surg. v. 363 A Child overturning 
himself or lenting backward . .may soon get hurt. 

Lent, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Lean v\ 

-lent, suffix, occurring in adjs. from Latin. The 
L. ending -lentus (which in some words has an 
alternative form -lens) has approximately the sense 
of the Eng. -ful. It is believed to have been orig. 
a compound, formed by the addition of the suffix 
-ento-, -ent- (cf. cruentus gory) to derivative stems 
in -lo- or -It- ; these stems, however, have not been 
preserved (exc. in the case of gracilis slender, 
whence gracilentus + gradient), and in classical 
times -lentus was a productive suffix. Normally 
it is preceded by u, as in turbulentus turbulent, 
pulverulentus pulverulent (see -u lent) ; but there 
are a few cases in which the stem- vowel of the 
primary sb. appears, as pestiienius (-lens) pestilent, 

i.pestis plague, and some which have an unexplained 
0, as violentus (-lens) violent, f. vi-s force (cf. vio- 
lare to v\o\&ta) , sanguinolentus bloody, f. sanguin -, 
sanguis blood. 

t Le'ntally. Her. 06 s. [Origin and meaning 
obscure.] (See quots.) 

1485 Bk. St. A Ibans , Her. b iij b, Lentalli is calde in armys 
whan y“ cootarmure is Endentid with ,ij. dyuerse colowris m 
the berde of the cootarmure. 1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 79 
He beareth Ermine and Ermines parted per Fesse dented. 
This is called Lentally. 1386 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 208 The 
second manner of Endentelies, was called Lentally, and 
that was, an indenting of the coate with two diuers cullors 
in the bend of the coate-armor, 

II Lentamente (lentame'ntfi), adv. Mus. [It., 
f. lento slow.] Slowly, in slow time. 

1762 Sterne TV. Shandy VI. xi, What Yorick could mean 
by the words lentamente, — tenute [sic], — grave, — an d. some- 
times adagio , — as applied to theological compositions . . 
I dare not venture to guess. 1876 in Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Mus. Terms, Lentamente. 

II Lentando (lenta’ndo). Mus. [It. pr. pple. 
of lentare to become slow.] A direction to the 
performer to play more and more slowly. 

1854 J. W. Moore Encycl. Mus., Lentando, a word indi- 
cating that the notes over which, it is written are to be 
played, from the first to the last, with increasing slowness. 

+ Le'nted, ppl. a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Lent sb . 1 
+ -ed.] That shows traces of Lent or fasting ; 
emaciated. 

1594 Willobie Avisa (1880) 94 Well met friend Harry, 
what’s the cause You looke so pale with Lented cheeks ? 
Lenten, (le’nt’n), sb. and a. Forms : a. x 
lencten, leng(e)ten, lenten, -on, 2 Iseng-, 
lengten, 2-3 leinten, 3 lroneten, Orm. lenn- 
tenn, 4 lentene, -in, -oun, 4-5 lentone, 5 len- 
tyn(ne, 5-7 lenton, 4- lenten. j8. Ac. and north. 
4 lenteryne, lentrine, 4-5 lentryn(e, 46,9 len- 
trin, lentrone, 5 lenterne, lentyren, 6 lantern, 
lentern, lenterane, lentran, lentren(e, len- 
tronn, 6-7 lentron. [ OE. linden str. masc. corre- 
sponds to MDu. lentin , OHG. lengizin (mdnbth), 
shortened lenzin ; app. a derivative or a compound 
of the shorter synonym which appears as MLG., 
MDu., Du. lente fern., OHG. langiz, langaz str. 
masc. (MHG. langez, mod.Ger. dialects langis , 


etc.), also OHG. lenzo wk. masc. (MHG. lenae, 
mod.G. lend). The shorter form (? OTeut. type 
*laygito-, *laygiion-) seems to be a derivative of 
*latjgo - Long a., and may possibly have reference 
to the lengthening of the days as characterizing 
the season of spring. It is doubtful whether the 
ending of the longer form is a mere derivative 
suffix, or whether it represents an OTeut. *tino- 
day, cognate with *-lhio- in Goth, sinteins daily, 
and with Skr. dina, OS 1 . dint, Lith. denii day. 

The ecclesiastical sense of the word is peculiar to 
Eng. ; in the other Teut. langs. the only sense is 
‘spring’. As an ordinary sb. lenten has been 
superseded by the shortened form Lent ; but 
the longer form has survived in attributive use, and 
is now apprehended as an adj., as if f. lent + -en 4 . 
.With the forms cf. the ONorthumbrian (fern =WS. 
dfen, fleeter n = feesten , western «* western] 

+ A. As separate sb. Obs . ; superseded by Lent 
sb . 1 

1. Spring; -Lent^L i. 

e 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 148 Nis nan blodltestid swa god 
swa on foreweardne lencten. a 1100 Gerefa in A nglia (1886) 
IX. 262 On lasngtene ere^ian and impian. c 1200 Ormin 
8891 Hike Lenntenn forenn j>C;3 Till Jerrsatemess chesstre 
A33 att te Passkemessedagg. c 1205 [see Lent sb. 1 1]. <21310 
in Wright Lyric P. 43 Lenten ys come with love to toune. 

2 . -= Lent sb . 1 2. Also clean lenten. Lenteris 
day : ? Easter-day. 

a. a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. Iviii. (Napier] 303 pe ma, ]>e 
man mot on lenctene .. flaesces brucan. a 1225 Auer. R. 
70 Houle'S silence . . iSe leinten preo dawes. 1340 Ayenb. 
175 Efterward ine one time panne in an-opre ase in lenten 
o';ier in ane hege messedaye. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870] 106 
Ye secounde [morwespeche] shal bene ye first Sunday of 
lentone. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xiv. 81 To. !ene ne to lere 
ne lentenes to faste, 14. . Customs Malton in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 60 Exceppyd Burgese p* sellys heryng in Lentyn. 
<11430 Myrc 7s Leste he forget by lentenes day [v.r. ester 
day]. 1493 Bury Wills (Camden) 74, I wole that the seyd 
prest abyde in Romealle Lenton. 1513 Bradshaw Si. Wer- 
burge 1. 2083 Truly for to fast th e h oly tyme of Len ton . 1353 
Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 244 The fyrst Sonday in 
cleane lenton. 

|3 . 1373 Barbour Bruce x. 815 Fra the lenteryne, that is to 
say, Quhill forrouth the Saint lohnnis mes. c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xviii. ( Egipciane ) 1133 J>e next lentryn, quhen be- 
gonnyn was pe fastine. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xvii. 2698 
At Sayntandrewys than bad he, And held hys Lentyren in 
reawte. c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. ix. ( Wolf 4 Fox') viii, 

* Schir ’, said the fox, ‘it is lenterne, ye see ; I can notfische’. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems xii. 1 Off Lentren in the first morn- 
yng. 1536 Bkllenden Cron. Scot. <1821) I. xxiv, Passand, 
tn the time of Lentroun, throw the seis Mediterrane, ay 
selland thair fische. 1362 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 
1888 I. 27 The geirlie abstinence of fourty dayis afore 
Pasche, callit Lentren. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 7 On a Sabbath day in the tyme of Lentron. 

B. attrib. and as adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Lent, observed or taking 
place in Lent, as in Lenten day, discipline, fast, 
indult, lecture, pastoral, penance, sermon, tide, time. 

c 1020 Rule St. Benet xii. (Logeman) 73 On laenctene 
faesten oS eastran. c 1030 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia 
(1885) VIII. 312 Uer ys lengten tima. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 
25 In leinten time uwile mon ga<5 to scrifte. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 12921 Til he had fasten his lententide. 1532 More 
Confnt. Tindale Wks. 514/1 By these tradicions haue we 
the holy Lenton faste. 1363 W1N3ET Four Score Thre 
Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 127 Quhy obeyt ge nocht gotir selfis the 
last lentrene tyme gour magistratis. <21572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 46 Sermones hie had tawght befoir the 
haill Lentrantyde preceding. 1610 Willet Hexapla Dan. 
39 Pintus vpon this example groundeth the lenten-fast of 
40. daies. 1628 W. Pemble Worthy Receiv, Lord's Supper 
16 As Popish Postillers and Preachers doe in their Lenton 
Sermons. 1638 Shirley Duke's Mistress 11. C4, To read 
morrall virtue. And lenton Lectures to you. 1644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 42 And perhaps it was the same politick drift 
that the Divell whipt St. Jerom in a lenten dream, for 
reading Cicero. 1703 Maundrell Jown. ferns. (1732) 75 
This being the day in which their Lenten disciplines ex- 
pir’d. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. n. lxxviii. Yet mark their 
mirth — ere lenten days begin. 1876 Spurgeon Commenting 
94 To listen to these sermons must have afforded a suitable 
Lenten penance to those who went to church to hear them, 
xgoi Edin. Rev. Apr. 440 The Lenten Pastoral Letters 
of the Catholic Bishops have appeared. 

2 . Such as is appropriate to Lent ; hence of pro- 
visions, diet, etc., such as may be used in Lent, 
meagre; of clothing, expression of countenance, 
etc., mournful- looking, dismal. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron. II. Descr. Scot. 7/2 For the 
Lenten prouision of such nations as lie vpon the Levant seas. 
x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 9 A good lenton answer. 1602 — 
Ham. 11. ii. 329 To thinke, my Lord, if you delight not in 
Man, what Lenton entertainment the Players shall receiue 
from you. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man's Fort, iv. 1, 
Who can reade In thy pale face, dead eye, or lenten shute, 
The liberty thy ever giving hand Hath bought for others. 
1660-61 Pepys Diary 10 Mar., Dined at home on a poor 
Lenten dinner of colewurts and bacon. 1687DRYDEN Hind 
4 P. 111. 27 Meanwhile she . .with a lenten salad cooled her 
blood. X722 Prol. to Steele's Conscious Lovers, Believe me 
’tis a Lean, a Lenten Dish. 1743 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 
489 He was welcome . . if he could live on our lenten fare. 
X750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 702 There were large quantities 
of Lenten food, particularly herrings. 1840 Barham lugol. 
Leg. Ser. 1. St. Nicholas xiv, His lenten fare now let me 
share. 1833 Browning Twins v, For Dabitur’s lenten face 
No wonder if Date rue. 

3 . Special combs, and collocations: flenten- 


cEaps, contemptuously applied to a person with 
a lean visage ; f lenten-cloth. Lent-doth (Lent 
sb . 1 4); Lenten-corn, corn sown about Lent; 
lenten-faced a., lean and dismal of countenance ; 
lenten fig, f (<z) a dried fig ; (b) dial, a raisin ; 
Lenten-grain = letilen-corn ; lenten-kail Sc., 
broth made without meat; Lenten lily rare - Lent- 
lily (Lent sb . 1 4) ; lsnten mimnonce-wd., an ob- 
server of Lent; lenten pie, a pie containing no 
meat ; + lenten stuff, provisions suitable for Lent ; 
f lenten top, some kind of toy, ? used at Shrove- 
tide ; Lenten-veil = lent- cloth (Cent. Diet. 1889). 

1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate v. ii, I’ll have my swindge upon 
thee; Sirha! Rascall 1 You ‘•lenten Chaps, you that lay 
sick, andmockt me. 1483 Inv. inj . M. Cow per Churclno. 
Acc. St. Dunstan' s, Canterbury xii, j *Lentyncloth called 
a vayle. 1346-7 in Swayne Churchw. Acc. Sarum (1896) 
274, vij yardes of Oscon brigges for to make Seynt Thomas 
a lenton’ clothe at iiijnf the yarde. 14.. Tretyce in W. of 
H enley's H usb. (1 890) 44 “Lenten corne as . . otys pecys bariy 
& soyche o}xer graynes. xgox Tunes xx Feb. 3/1 Warm 
seed-beds for Lenten corn are likely to be the exception. 
1604 T. M. Black Bk. Cxb, Hee. .was conducted through 
two or three hungry roomes .. by a “Lenten faced Fellow. 
x6xx Cotgr., Figite de Caresme, a drie fig, a “Lenten fig. 
1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 266 This is a principal 
Seed-month for such they usually call “Lenten-Gram. X805 
A. Scott Lentrin. Kail Poems 39 (Jam.) O “lentrin kail, 
meed of my younger days. 1820 Scott A bbot xiv, Monks 
. . are merriest . . when they sup beef-brewis for lenten-kail. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxix, And there’s the 
“Lenten lily That . . dies on Easter day. 1698 M. Lister 
Joitm. Paris (1699) 21 And the Flesh Eaters will ever de- 
fend themselves, if not heat the “Lenten Men. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4 Jul. 11. iv. 139 No Hare sir; vnlesse a Hare sir in 
a “Lenten pie. 1494 Fakyan Chron. vii. 638 “Lentyn stuffe 
for y" vytaylynge of hyr hoost. a 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI (1809) 147 The most part of the carriage was heryng 
& Lenten stuffe. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Cleane 
Linen Wks. 11.169/1 Round like a whirligigge or “lenten Top. 

Lenterane, -eryne, lenterne: see Lenten. 
Lenth (e, obs. form of Length. 

Lenticel (lemtisel). [ad. mod.L. lenticella 
(De Candolle, F. lenticelle), dim. f. lent-em, lens 
lentil: see Lens.] 

1 . Bot. A lenticular corky spot on young bark, 
corresponding to one of the epidermal stomata. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 6x. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks' 

Bot. 91 Lenticels are a peculiarity of cork-forming Dico- 
tyledons. 

2 . Anat. A lenticular gland. 

x883 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Hence LenticeTlate a., producing lenticels; 
having corky spots on the bark. 

xflss Mayne Expos. Lex., Lenticellatns, .. lenticellate. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 174 Viburnum Opuhts. .. 
Guelder-rose . . branches slender, lenticellate. 

Lentiek(e, obs. form of Lentisic. 

Lenticular (lentrkhllai), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. lenticularis, f. lenticula, dim. of lent-, lens lentil : 
see Lens. Cf. F. lenticulaire .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the form of a lens or of a lentil ; re- 
sembling a lens or lentil in form ; double convex. 

1638 Rowland Moufei's Theat. Ins. Ep. Ded., Lenticular 
optkk Glasses of crystal. 1691 Ray Creation n, (1692) 24 
The Crystalline Humour, which is of a lenticular Figure. 
1777 Lightfoqt Flora Scot. II. 1049 The lenticular seed- 
vessels white. x8xx Pinkerton Petral. I. 321 They have 
all a lenticular form very much flattened. 1830 R. Knox 
Biclard's Anat. 46 Hewson . .found the red particles of the 
human blood to be lenticular. 1845 Lindley Sck. Bot. viii. 
(1858) 151 It [duckweed] consists of lenticular floating fronds. 
1867-77 G. F. Chambers As/roit. 1. vii. 93 The Zodiacal 
Light is a peculiar nebulous light of a conical or lenticular 
form. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 58 Lenticular grains 
(e.g. in the endosperm of wheat) have a lenticular nucleus. 

Tb. Special collocations : lenticular bed Geol., 
* a bed which thins away in all directions’ (Green 
Phys. Geol. 1877 ) ; lenticular bone — the orbicular 
bone (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888); ’f lenticular fever, 
a fever attended with an eruption of small red 
pimples (Wore, i860 citing Dunglison) ; lenti- 
cular ganglion = ciliary ganglion (see Ciliary) ; 
lenticular gland, (a) - Lenticel i ; (b) one of 
the lentiform mucous follicles at the base of the 
tongue ; lenticular instrument, knife, a scraper 
used in osteotomy ; lenticular loop, a set of fibres 
that pass outward beneath the optic thalamus 
through the internal capsule; lenticular nucleus, 
the lower of the two grey nuclei of the corpus 
striatum ; lenticular ore (see quot. 1862) ; lenti- 
cular process, a process on the incus of a mam- 
mal; lenticular stereoscope (see quot. i860). 

1849 Murchison Silnria viii. 176 Including some “lenti- 
cular beds of conglomerates. 1793 Young in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIII. 174 The “lenticular ganglion. 1840 G. V. Ellis 
Anat. 94 The ophthalmic or lenticular ganglion, a small 
roundish-shaped body, is redder in colour in one subject 
than in another. 1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1839) 67 
“Lenticular glands are brown oval spots found upon the 
bark of many plants. 1672 Wiseman Wounds 1. ix. 95 This 
is to be done by the “Lenticular instrument made for that 
purpose. 1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. 
167 The disc of bone having been removed, and the edges 
levelled with a “lenticular knife. 1899 A llbutfs Syst. Med. 
VI. 501 That degeneration of the central link of the bulbar 
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LENTICUIiABLY. 

nuclei associated with symmetrical lesions of the cortex . . 
and in. particular of the outer segment of the ‘lenticular 
nucleus. 1862 Dana Man. Goal. 234 Beds of red argillaceous 
iron-ore, called ‘lenticular ore, from the small flattened 
rains which compose it. 1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light 31 ; 
'he instrument most used by ‘the public. is the ‘Lenticular 
Stereoscope of Sir David Brewster. In it the two projec- 
tions are combined by means of two half lenses with their 
edges turned inwards. 

2 . a. Of or pertaining to a lens. rare, 

187s Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. a) 132 Its con- 
sumption of oil and stores. ..is not more than that of the 
lenticular light. 

b. Of or pertaining to the (crystalline) lens of 
the eye, 

1822-44 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 166 The most 
Frequent species of lenticular cataract is that called hard or 
firm. 1879 St. George's Hosj). Rep. IX. 493 Tension of the 
left eye, m which there was commencing lenticular opacity. 

3 . Comb., as lenticular-shaped. 

1835 Toe Adv. Hans Pfaall Wks. 1864^ 3. 17 The lenti- 
cular-shaped phenomenon.. called the zodiacal light. _ 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ, IV. 63/2 Filled up with lenticular 
shaped blocks. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 191 
These pendulums have generally lenticular shaped hobs. 

+ B. sb. Obs. 

a. A lenticular glass or lens. b. — A lenticular 
knife (see A. 1 b). 

1638 tr. Ported s Nat. Music xvn. 368 A Convex Lenti- 
cular kindleth fire most violently. 1738 J. S, tr. Le /iron's 
Obseev. Sitrg. (1771) 68 We .. contented ourselves with 
removing some Asperities at the Circumference of the Frac- 
ture with the Lenticular. 1802 Med. fntl. VIII. 4S4 The 
Lenticular is an instrument, apparently better adapted to 
its intent, than experience can allow to be the case. 

Lentrcularly, adv. [f. prec. + -xy 2 ] In a 
lenticular manner ; after the fashion of a lens. 

1833 Hersciiel Astivn. xii. 407 It is manifestly in the 
nature of a thin lenticularly-formed atmosphere, surround- 
ing the sun. 

Leuticule (lemtikiwl). [ad. L. knticula lentil.] 
A lentil-shaped body. 1884 in Ogilvie. 

Iieuticulite (lentrlcwbit), [f, L. lenticul-a 
(see Lenticular) + ~ite.] A fossil shell of a lenti- 
cular form. 1848 in Ckaig. Hence in later Diets. 

Lentiform (le'ntifp.tm), a. £f. L. lent-, lens 
lentil + -(i)fojrm.] Having the form of a lentil or 
of a lens. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lentiform Prominences. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bat. 165 Seeds lentiform, pendulous. 
1830 H. Miller Footpr. Great. (1874) 337 The form of the 
eye-orbit . . was lentiform in the Coecosteus. 

Lentigerous (lenti-d3eras), a. [f. L. lend-, 
lens + -ger- carry + -ous.] Having a crystalline 
lens; said of the eyes of some molluscs. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Lentiginose (lenti-d^in^s), a. [f. as next + 
-OsE.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Lentiginose, covered with minute dots, 
as if dusted. [Also in mod. Diets.] 

Lentiginous (lenti'dginns), a. Also 9 lenti- 
geaous. [f. L. lent ig in-, letitigo + -ous.] Full 
of freckles ; affected with lentigo. Also absol. 

1397 A. M. Guillemeau's Pr. Chin try. 52/1 Of the Jenti- 
ginouse, theire bloode is to sharps or tarte, 1681 in Blount 
Gtossogr. 1755 in J qhnson. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 418/2. 
1888 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

11 Lentigo (lentai’go). Pl. lentigmes (lenti- 
d.^inzz). [L. f. lent-em , lens lentil.] A freckle or 
pimple ; now usually collect, for an affection of the 
skin (see quot. 1876). 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 190 Lentigines ben purgid wi)> 
a strong purgaciotm. 1706 Phillips ted. Kersey), Lentigo, 
a Pimple, or Freckle; a small red Spot in the Face, or other 
Part, resembling a Lentil. 1842 Burgess Man, Dis. Skin 
244 Lentigo generally occurs in persons with a flue, white 
skin. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 336 Lentigo consists in a 
pigment deposit, characterized by small, pin-head or pea- 
sized, yellowish or yellowish-brown spots, occurring for the 
most part about the face and the backs of the hands. 
Lentil (le-ntil). Forms; 4-6, 8 lentille, 5 
lentylle, 6 lintell, lyntell(e, 6-8 lintel, 6-9 
lentile. 7 lentill, lintile, ? Untie, 3-lentiL [a, 
F. lentille popular L. Henticula (=class.L. len- 
ticula), dim. of lent - ; see Lens, 

The other Rom. forms represent the class. L. word with 
unchanged quantity; Sp. lenteya, Pg. lenhlka, It. ten- 
iiechia.) 

1 . Chiefly //,, in early use occas. collective sing. 
The seed of a leguminous : plant ( Ervum tens , 
Lens esculenta) ; also the plant itself, cultivated 
for food in European countries. 

ci»3o Gen. 4- Ex. 1488 lacob An time him se8 a mete Dat 
man callen lentil 3ete. c 1423 Foe. in Wr.-Wtilcker 664/25 
Hec lens , lentylle. _ 1548 Twiner Names of llerbes 47 
Lentilles are so wen in corne fieldes and growe as Tares do. 
1377 Harrison Englanti it. vi. {1877) 1* *53 Horssecorne, 

1 meane, beanes, otes, tares and lintels [etc.]. x6xx Bible 

2 Sam. xxiii. xx A piece of ground full of lentiles. x688 
R. Holme Armoury lit, 331/ 1 The dreggs of Chaff, and the 
small Seeds of Tares & Lintels which are in it. 1747 tr, 
Astrnc's Fevers 260 Spots, which are here sometimes as big 
as a lentille. 1793 J, Phillips Hist. Inland Navlg. Add. 
47 Beans, pease, vetches, lintels. 1840 Hooo Up Rhine 774 
Oar black bread, and black puddings, and lentils! *833 
Soyer Pantrogh. 58 His corn was exhausted, and his men 
were obliged to have recourse to lentils 1 *877 C. Geikie 
Christ I. xv. 222 (la the bazaar] there were booths for 
Egyptian lentiles. 
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f b. A name for Duckweed (Lemna). More 
fully, Water lentil [ = F. lentilles d’eau]. Obs. 

1348 Turner Names of Meries 47 Lens palustris .. is 
.called it; englishe Duckes meate or water Lentilles, in' Much 
wasser linse. 1379 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 353 
Ranker to kill, apply water Lentils with Barrows grease. 
1379-80 North Plutarch (1895) IV. 69 Water lintels which 
the Romanes take for a. token of death and mourning. 1397 
Gerarue Herbal in ecci. (1633) 829 Ducks Meat ..some 
term it. .Lentils. 

•j- 2 . pi. Freckles or spots on the skin. (Cf. Len- 
tigo). Obs. 

1338-68 Wards tr. Alexis’ Seer. 30 There is neither spotte 
nor lyntell or any kynde of redde burgeons in the face of a 
man, the whiche being washed with this water .. will not 
go out. 1378 Lyte Dodoensiu. xxxiv. 365 The iuyee of the 
roote [of Thapsia] with home, taktth away all lentils and 
other spots of the face. 1612 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. 
(1633) 80 Wheat flower. -cleanseth the face from lentils and 
spots. 1694 Salmon Bate’s Disgens. 11713) 6Sp/i The Face, 
or other Parts ot the Skin troubled with Leiitilk 
f 3 , A lentil-shaped metal disc. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 363 This pendulum, which is no 
other than a simple steel rod fixed to a lentille, made at 
Para 98740 oscillations in 24 hours of mean time. 

4 . A lens-shaped bulb in an apparatus for recti- 
fying alcohol. In mod. Diets. . 

6. atlrib. and Comb., as lentil-broth, -form , -por- 
ridge, -pottage, -seed, - soup ; lentil-grey, -shaped&d.]s.y 
•j* lentil-dew [a. F, lentille d’eau] — sense 1 b; 
lentil-ore, -powder (see quots.) ; f lentil-pulse 
~i ; lentil-shell {Zool.'), the genus Ervillia. 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian _ I. 553 note, The *lentil-broth 
was boiled and served up with fowls and vegetables in it 
x8ooW, Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1S43 1 1- 345 ' Lentil-dew, 
a name given to the duckweed, .mold herbals. _ 1900 Daily 
News 9 Apr. 3/6 Lady A . . was dressed in ‘lentil grey cloth. 
1896 Chester Diet. Names .Min,, * Lentil-ore, an early 
name for liroconite, because jts crystals are lentil-shaped. 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alj. u. 275 Vpon 
fish-dayes we had a messe of ‘lentill porrige. 1649 Jf.r, 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. Disc. xiv. 27 He prefers a dish 
of red ‘lentill pottage before a venison. 1885 Cassell's 
Encycl. Diet., * Lentil-powder, P liar ut., a powder made 
of the pulverized seeds of the lentil. 1660 Howell 
Lex. Tetragl., A ‘Lentil pulse, or lentle ; lentille. 1335 
Eden Decades j . 02 Certayne smaule graynes of golde no 
bygger then ‘lintell seedes. 1607 Topsell Hist. Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 65 Take thereof the quantity of a Lintel seed. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 11 Tubercles 
‘lentil-shaped. _ 1831 Woodward Mollusca 3*3 Ervilia, 
Turton. ‘Lentil-shell. 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian 1. 553 
That the cook, may .. from . inadvertence pour the fish-brine 
into their ‘lentil-soup. 

f Le*ntile, a. Obs. rare “ *. [f. L. lent-, lens 
lentil + -ilk,] Of or pertaining to a lens or lentil. 

1763 Brit. Mag, IV. 103 A gentleman . . produced a circular 
piece of ice . .which he reduced to a lentile form. 

f Lemtiner. Obs. Also lentner. [? f. Lenten- 
+ -Eit l.] A hawk taken in Lent ; a March hawk. 
*575 Turberv. Eaulamrie 204 And of the same condition 
are Lentiners for. the most part, the which are called with 
us March Hawkes, or Lentiners, bycause they are taken in 
Lent with lime, or such like meanes. 1633 W Alton A ngler 
i. (1661) £4 The Ramish-Hawk, the Haggard, and the two 
sorts of Lentners. 1677 Loud. Gas. No. 1219/4 A Lentiner 
Faulcon of the Kings lost from Chelsey the 24 of this instant 
July, with the Kings Vervells on. 1727 in Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s.v. Hank. 

Lentisciue, a. rare. Also 5 lentescyne. 
[ad. L. hndscin-tts, f. lentiscus ; see next] Of or 
belonging to the mastic-tree. 

C14Z0 Pailad. on Hush. 11. 428 Oyl lentescyne. Hid. 
433 As oyi lauryne is lentiscyne of take. 1656 in Blount 
Gtossogr. 

!i Lentiscus (lentrskzL) . PI. leutisei, lentis- 
eus’s. [L. : see Lentisk.] = Lentisk. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxv. (1495) 6xp Cypres 
is a medycynall tree and hyght Lentiscus by a oother name. 
1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Oxen (1627) 83 The buds or 
branches of Lentiscus and wild oliue trees. 1664 Evelyn 
Nat. Hort. Mar. (1679) 13 Such Plants .. as .. Lentiscus, 
Myrtle-berries [etc.]. 1698 M. Lister Journ. Paris (1699) 
204 Lentiscus’ s and most other Greens, had suffered miser- 
ably. 17x7 Berkeley Let. to Pope 22 Oct, Thickets of 
myrtle and lentiscus. 1884 Mss. C, Praed Zero xiii. Foam 
dashed over the low undergrowth of lentiscus and myrtle. 

Comb. 1882 Garden. 23 Sept. 273/1 The Lentiscus-leaved 
Ash- .is a medium-sized tree of somewhat upright habit. 
Lentisk (lenti-sk). Forms: 5-7 lentiske, 7 
lantiek(e, 7, 9 lentise, 8 lentisek, 7- lentisk. 
Also 7 in It. or Sp. form lentisco. [ad. L. len- 
tisc-us. Cf. F. lent is quel] The mastic tree {Pis- 
tacia lentiscus). Also altrib. 

c 1420 Pailad, on H-usb, 11. 429 Lentiskis greynes fele and 
ripe a slepe Thou brynge a day and nyght to hete yfere. 
xs6a XuiiMEs Herbal il 29 The rosine of y 6 lentiske tree 
called masrick deserueth . prayse. 1616 B. Jonson Devil 
an Ass tv. i, Oyles of Lentisco. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
l 2 The Lentisk that beareth Masrick. 1625-6 Pubchas 
Pilgrims iu 1277 The Lenticke tree .. is well nigh onely 
proper to Sio. 1644 Evelyn Diary 30 Sept., Rosemary, 
lavender, tentiscs, aaw the like sweet shrabea. 1694 Mot- 
teux Rabelais iv. Ixiii. (1737) 237 Gymnast was making 
Tooth-pickers with Lentisk. 1731 Sir J. Hill Mat. Med. 
694. The Lentise Wood, distill d by the Retort, yields an 
acrid Phlegm in considerable Quantity. 1766 Fawkes tr, 
Theocritus Idyl viL 134 Who courteous bad us on soft 
beds recline Of lenrisk, and young branches of the vine. 
*840, Browning Bordello iv. 390, Where I set her Moorish 
lentisk, by the stair, To overawe the aloes. 1866 Cornh, 
Mag, Nov, 540 Lentisk and beach-loving myrtle, both ex- 
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ceeding green and bushy. 1894 P. Pinkerton Adriatica, 
Dream, By the lentisks of Taormina. 

Lentitude (lemtitwd). , fad. L. lentitudo, f. 
lentus slow. Cf. F. lentitude (Cotgr.).] Slow- 
ness, sluggishness. 

1623 Cockeram, Leuiitnde , slownesse. x668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 11, viii. § 3. 207 Lentitude, Stupor. 1832 I. Taylor 
Saturday Even. (1833) 210 There is a serenity — might we 
say a lentitude of the physical temperament. 1863 Mbs; 
Bran Our Last I ". Ind. 41 The struggle between English 
punctuality and oriental lentitude. 

Lemtitu'&inous, a. rare. [f. L. lentitmlin-, 
lentitudo (see prec.) + -ous.] Slow, sluggish. 

x8or W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 646 The,. rehearsal 
of the lentitudinous representations of Rastadt. 
fLemtlyy a dv. Obs. rare— 1 , if. Lent a. + 
-LY ^.J Slowly. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 154 He therefore 
past lently the River Vulturnus. 

Lentner, variant of Lentiner Obs. 

]l Lento (Ie-nto). Mus. [It.] A direction in- 
dicating a movement slower than Adagio. 

*7*4 Exglic. For. Words Mus., Lent, or Lento, or Lente- 
nient, do all denote a Slow Movement. 1736 in Bailey iJoL). 
1876 in Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 

Lentoid (lemtoid), a. [f. L. lent- Lens + -oro.] 
Having the form of a lens or lentil ; lens-shaped. 

1879 in Webster, Suppl. 1880 Athenanun 21 Aug. 243/2 
The other lentoid gems take their places in series with those 
which have been collected from the Greek islands. 1884 
Sayce Anc.Emp. East 230 I'he lentoid gems., are all closely 
allied in artistic style to the Hiitite carved stones. 1900 
A. S. Murray in Brit. Mus. Retm-n 64 Haematite lentoid 
seal, engraved with the figure of a man with horse’s head. 

Lento (o, Lenton(e, obs. ff. Lean-to, Lenten. 
Lentor (lrntar, le-ntpi). Also 7 lent our. [ad. 
F. lenteur or L. lentor (sense 1), f. lentus s, low.] 

1 . Of the blood,, etc. ; Clamminess, tenacity, vis- 
cidity. Now rare. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 900 All Matter whereof Creatures are 
produced hy Putrefaction haue euermore a Closenesse, 
Lentour, and Sequacity. 1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. 
xiv. 486 In this Disease the whole Blood does not presently 
acquire that lentor or sliminess. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 36 
Arborescent Holi-hocks .. by reason of their clamminess 
and Lentor, banished from our Sallet. 1744 Berkeley 
Biris § 52 There is lentor and smoothness in the blood of 
healthy strong people. 1797 J. Downing Disord. Horned. 
Cattle 3 This medicine . . extinguishes the inflammatory 
lentor. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 560 That 
[hypothesis] of Boerhaave founded on the doctrine of a pecu- 
liar viscosity, or lentor of the blood. 

+ L- concr. A viscid component of the blood. 
c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 11. viii. (1738) 38 A great 
deal of Lenter may undoubtedly be squeezed through the 
smallest vessels. 1722 Quincey Lex. Phys.-Med. (,ed. 2), 
Lentor hath been used., to express that sizy, viscid, coagu- 
lated Part of the Blood, which m malignant Fevers obstructs 
the capillary Vessels. ' 

2 . Slowness ; want of vital activity. 

a 1763 Shenstone Wks. $ Lett. (1768) II. 228 Persons of 
a phlegmatic constitution have . . a lentor which wine may 
naturally remove. 1779 J. Lovell in J. Adams' Wks. 
(1854) IX. 487 Nor can I omit to call to your mind . . that 
the ientor of proceedings here should account for the ap- 
pearances of injustice done you. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 297/1 The extreme ientor of all their [serpents'] digestive 
functions. 

Lentoum, obs. form of Lenten. 

+ Le’ntous, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. lent-us slow 
+ -ous.J Clammy, viscid. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 54 Chrystall . . is a 
mineral! body . . made of a lentous co lament of earth, drawne 
From the most pure and limpid juyee thereof 1656 Blount 
Glossogr,, Lentous, soft, tender. 

Lentran(e, -tren^e, -trin(e, obs. ff. Lenten. 
+ Le'ntriirware. Sc. Obs. Also 5 lentryn- 
var, lentrmva(i)r, lenterw ar(e, 6 lentrenvare, 
lentreneveyr, [f. lentrin, Sc. form of Lenten + 
Ware.] Skins of lambs that have died soon after 
being dropped ; ‘still called lentrins' (Jam.). 

*435 Exch. Rolls Scott. IV. 604 Decustuma 760 pellium 
que dicuntur ‘lentrinware. 1493 Extracts Aberd. Reg. 
(1844) I. 47 A lettre, vnder the sam sell, of the freing of the 
custom of lenterwar, futevel, and other sic. 1493 Ibid. 49 
ij dusane lentrinvair . . j dusan of lentrinware. 1496 Haly- 
burton Ledger\iWi)xx$, 2 sekis skynis contenand 986 skyns, 
and 330 lentrynvar, and 300 futfell. 1335 Aberd. Reg. 
(Tam.), vj dossane of Lentrene veyr skynnis. 1592 Sc. Aids 
jos. VI (18x4) III._ 380/2 Skynnis vndirwrittin callit in the 
vulgar foung Scorlingis, scaldingis, futefaillis, lentrenvare. 

Leutron(e, lentroun, obs. ff. Lenten. 
Lent-stoek, variant of Linstock. 
t Le'ntular, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [as if L. *len- 
tul-us, dim. of lent-em Lens ■*- -ar.] Lens-shaped. 

*761-9 tr. Voltaire's Wks. XXVI. x 9 6 (Jod.) A lentular 
spectacle glass. 

L’envoy, lenvoy, sb. See Envoy sb . 1 r. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vm. xxv. (1494) Eiijb/x Make a 
Lenuoy tliat men all may it rede. [The ‘ Lenuoye 1 follows.] 
1570 Barclay’s Shig of Footes 2 b. The Lenuoy of Alex- 
ander Barclay Tmnslatour. [Also in other passages ; but 
ed. 1500 has always The Envoy or Thenuoy .1 1588 Shaks. 
L.L.L. in. I 81 Pag. Is not lenuoy a saltte 1 rir. No, Page, 
it is an epilogue, a 1623 Beausi. Sc Fl. Wit without M, u. 
iy, After these, a Lenvoy to rhe Citty for their sinnes? 1636 
Massinger Bashf. Lover iv. i. Do l know my self? I kept 
that for the Lenvoy. a 1636 Ussher Annals vt. (1656' 276 
Of io_ thousand talents brought forth, there were 130 left 
all paid, wkb this lenuoy over and above of Curtms [Latin 
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a Curiio etiam hoc adjecto epiphonemate], So that, saith'he, 
that army.. brought yet more honour and glory, then spoil 
and riches out of Asia. 

Hence flienvoy v. tram., to give fa person) 
his lenvoy ; to say farewell to him. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 134 Wee shall lenuoy him, 
and truinpe and poope him well enough if., he will needes 
fall a Comedizing it. 

'Lenyfe, obs. form of Lean v . 1 
+ Le’Iiye, a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 10:030, lin.30, 7 
lenyie. [a. OF. ligne, tinge, thin, slender fsaid 
both of textile fabrics and of a person’s figure : 
see Godef.) :—L. linens made of linen, f. linum 
flax.] Fine, thin, slender. 

1513 Douglas AEneis vil i. 3a Rych lentje [L. tenues} 
Wobbis natly weiffis sche. Ibid. vm. i. 73 A limje wattry 
garmond dyd hym vaill [L. cum tenuis glauco velabat 
amictu Carbasus], 1 16.. Barbour's Bruce (i6r6) 1. 387 
His body wes weyll maid and lenye [MS. has a blank ; ed. 
1670 lenyie]. 

Lenyri, obs. form of Linen. 
temzinite (lemzinait). Min. [Named by J. F. 
John, 1816, after Dr. J. G. Lent. : see -IN and -ii'E.J 
An opal-like variety of lialloysite. ' 

1823 W. Phillips Min. fed. 3) 87 Len /unite . . has been 
divided into two varieties. 1837 Dana Min. 250 The 
Lenzinite of John, from Kail, ..in Prussia. 

II Leo (IPs). Astron. [L. : see LroN.J The 
Lion, the Zodiacal constellation lying between 
Cancer and Virgo. Also, the fifth sign of the 
Zodiac (named from this constellation), entered 
by the sun about the 21st of July. Leo Minor, a 
modern constellation containing stars of minor 
magnitude, lying between the Great Bear and Leo. 

a 1000 Ags. Man. Astron. in Pop. Treat . Sci. (1841) 7 An 
Jiaira tacna ys xe-haten aries, . . fifta lea ; syxta virgo. c 1391 
Chaucer Astral, n. § 6 As thus euery degree of aries hi 
ordre is nadir to euery degree of libra by ordre & . . leo to 
aquarie [etc.]. 16x1 Cotgr., Lion , a Lyon; also, the 

(Zodiaeall) Signe Leo. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 676 Thence 
down amaine By Leo and the Virgin and the Scales. 1797 
Eucycl. Brit (ed. 3) II. 548/r Ilevelius's Constellations 
made out of the unformed stars. Lynx, The Lynx . . Leo 
minor, The Little Lion. Ibid, 56S/1 When the sun is in 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, the north 
pole of the earth is enlightened by the sun. 1868 Lockyer 
Blent. Astron. 135 The pole of the globe being represented 
by a point in the constellation Leo. 

Leo, OE. and early ME. ; see Lion. 

Leo, obs. form of Lee sir. 1 , Lo ini. 

Leof, Leofsum, obs. ff. Leaf, Lief, Leesome. 
Leoful, variant of Leeful. 

Leom(e, obs. form of Leam sb . I 
Leon, obs. f. Lion ; rare obs. var. Lyam, leash. 
Leonard(e, var. Lannaud Obs., a kind of falcon, 
1350 J. Coke Eng. <<1- Fr. Heralds ym. (1877) 60 We have 
hawkes of the towre, as leonardes, leonerettes, fawcons [etc.]. 
1623 Cockeram Eng. Diet . 111. Hawks, A Leonard, the 
male is called a Leneret, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Leonard Hawk, a kind of Hawk, so call’d by Fowlers. 

Leone, obs. form of Lean v. 1 
t Leonell, a. Obs. rare _ [app. a derivative 
of L. Icon- Lion.] Of or resembling that of a lion. 

1623-6 Purchas Pilgrims n. 1493 They themselues are of 
darke yellow colour, commonly called Leonell colour. 

Leonerett, obs. f. Lanneret, a kind of falcon. 

*5S° [see Leonard]. 

Leonhardite (Izi^hhaudait). Min. [Named 
by Blum (1843) * n honour of C. C. von Leonhard : 
see -ite.] A variety of Laumontite, containing 
less than the usual amount of water. 

1848 in Craig. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 401 Leonhardite 
, . Lustre of cleavage-face pearly, elsewhere vitreous. , . 
Usually whitens on exposure like laumontite. 

+ Leo nic, a. Obs. rare ~ 1 . [f. L. lean- Lion 
+ -IC.J Pertaining to the constellation Leo. 
a 1638 Cleveland Engag. Stated 14 The Sign’s in Cancer 
and the Zodiack turns Leonick. 

Leonid (Irwiid). Astron. Also pi. in L. form 
Leonides (lfipmidfz). [f. L, lean- Lion (Leo) 
+ -id.] One of a group of meteors which appear 
to radiate from the constellation Leo. 

1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 799 The Leonids and the 
Anaromedes of November 14 and 27. 1878 Times 23 Nov., 

Knowing thus . . the true velocity of the Leonides as they 
rush into our air. 1880 Proctor Rough Ways 116 If the 
path tends from that particular part of the constellation Leo 
. .the probability of the meteor being a Leonid is increased. 

attrib, 1899 Edin. Rev. Oct. 319 A practised observer 
can thus distinguish an Andromede from a Leonid meteor. 

+ Leonine, sbO Obs. Also 8 lionine. [ad. 
med.L. leonina, app. fem. of lednimts (see next), 
hut the reason of the name is not clear: cf. quot. 
1 749.] A counterfeit coin, of the reign of Edward I, 
brought into England from abroad. 

fc 13S0 W. Hemingburgh Chronicon. (1849) II. 187 Monetas 
plurimas et pessimi metalli, pollardorum . . leoninarum dor- 
mientium, et aliorum diversorum nominum.] 1577-87 Holxn- 
SHED Citron. III. 309/1 There were diuerse monies in those 
daies [1300] currant within this realme, as pollards, crocards, 
staldings, eagles, leonines, . . and all these were white monies, 
artificiatlie made of siluer, copper, .and sulphur. 1749 
J. Simon ^ Ess. Irish Coins xg. note. These .. foreign coins, 
called Mitres, Lionines, Rosaries, . . &c. from the stamp or 
figures impressed on them, were privately brought from 
..beyond the seas, and uttered here for pennies. 

Leonine, sb . 2 : see Leonine a A 


Leonine (tMnoin, -nin), rt.I [a. L. leonfn-us , 
f. lelin- Lion. Cf. F. Lanin.] 

1 . Resembling a Mon or that of a Hon ; lion-like. : 

£ 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 656 So was he ful of leonyn 

corage, c 1430 Lydg. Reas, tj- Sens. (E. E. T. S.) 168/6422 
They ben of wisdam Serpentyne And of force leonyne. 
1631 Bratii-wait Eng. Gentlew, (164 1 1 338 N eere resemblance 
had Leena’s name with her Leonine nature. 1660 Gauuen 
Serin. Funeral Dr. Brounrig Q vj b, And bring them from 
that which in their Physiognomy is., leonine ifor so we 
read some men had lionly looks). 1822 Wordsw. Eccl. 
Satin:, 1. Rick, I, Redoubted King, of courage leonine, 

I mark thee, Richard 1 1831 Carlyle Sterling in. v. (1872) 
208 Great sensibility . . which he had an over-tendency to 
express even by tears, — a singular sight in so leonine a mail. 
1869 Dixon Tower I. iii. 30 I11 her youth she had none of 
that leonine beauty of her later years. 1887-9 T. A. Trol- 
lope What I remember II. xiv. 245 Landor. .was a man of 
somewhat leonine aspect. 

b. Leonine monkey : the Macacus leoninus 
(Cent. Diet.). Leonine seal: ?the Sea-lion. 

1802 Bingley Atiim. Biog. I. 185 Leonine Seals are 
found in great numbers on the eastern shores of Kamt- 
schatka...The Leonine Seal has the head and eyes large., 
and along the neck of the male there is a mane of stiff 
curled hair. 

2 . Of or relating to a lion. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 91 And first theLyone.. j 
With visage bawld, and outage leonyne. 1735 Johnson, 
Leonine, belonging to a lion; having the nature of a lion. 
Ibid., Tiger, a fierce beast of the leonine kind. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. III. xxv. 59 As is the piper’s 
art to the pipe, .so is the soul of the lion to the body leonine. 
x86x Geikif. & Wilson E. Forbes ix. 248 They styled them- 
selves ‘Red Lions', and, in proof of their leonine relation- 
ship, made it a point of always signifying their approval or 
dissent by growls and roars. 

S. Roman Law. Leonine convention or partner- 
ship [L. leonina socle las] (see quot.). 

Cf. Sp. contra! 0 leonina , in S. America a contract in which 
the advantage is, in the judgement of the Court, manifestly 
and unfairly otie-sided ; such a contract may be held void. 

.1875 PosrE Gains in. Comm. (ed. 2) 426 Aristo records 
the decision of Cassius that a partnership on ihe terms that 
one should take all the profits and another bear all the loss, 
which he calls a leonine partnership, is not binding. 

4 . Comb. : leonine-coloured adj. 
a 1697 Aubrey Lives, S. Butler (zBcjS) I. 138 He was of a 
leonine-coloured liaire, middle-sized, strong. 

Hence Iie’oniuely adv., in the manner of a lion. 
1751 J. Harris Hermes 1. xi. (1765) 209 Adverbs may be 
derived . .from Substantives, as from AtW, a Lion, Aeou-mSii, 
Leoninely. 

Leonine (Ifvfnoin, -nin), a . 2 and sb . 2 [ad. L. 
leonln-us , f. Leon-, Leo proper name : see -INK.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to one of the popes named Leo. 
Leonine City [mod.L. Civitas Leonina }, that part 
of Rome in which the Vatican stands, which was 
walled and fortified by Leo IV (4-850). 

X870 N. 4 Q. Ser. iv. VI. 294/t In describing the present 
course of events in Italy, constant mention is made by the 
papers of the ‘Leonine City’, 1892 Daily News 16 Dec. 
5/2 The Pope’s plea for jurisdiction over the Leonine City. 

2 . Leomne verse : a kind of Latm verse much 
used in the Middle Ages, consisting of hexameters 
or alternate hexameters and pentameters, in which 
the final word rimes with that immediately pre- 
ceding the coesural pause. So leonine poet, rime. 

[Prob. named from some medkeval poet called Leo (or 
Leoniust who made use of this kind of versification: for 
conjectures as to his identity see Du Cange.] 

1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 61 These rimedoggrill 
verses, not Leonine, as I think they are usually called. 
<21771 Gray Corr. (1843) 276 If the date of this poem be 
true, the general opinion, that the Leonine verse owes its 
name to Leonius, seems to he false. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. (1847) I. i. § 87. 77 Those who attempted to write verse 
have lost all prosody and relapse into Leomne rhymes. 
1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXL 385/1 Sir A. Crake has given 
examples from more than fifty Leonine poets from the Illd 
to the XVth centuries. 1862 II. B. Wheatley Anagrams 
xS Leonine verses were invented, according to Camden, in 
the reign of Charlemagne. 

B. sb. pi. Leonine verse. 

1846 Weight Ess. Mid. Ages I. v. 186 Its author has 
mixed leonines with his elegiacs. x86x Sat. Rev. ax Sept. 
306 The Speculum is not., written either in classical metre 
or in leonines. 

Leormcoux : see Lionceae. 

II Leontiasis (lf^utarasis). Med. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. Xeovriaais, f. \tovr-, Xeccv LION : see -ASIS.] A 
form of leprosy in which the face assumes a dusky, 
wrinkled, and somewhat lion-like appearance. 

1733 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1884 Contempt. Rev. Aug. 
211 Elephantiasis, Satyriasis, Leontiasis. 1898 P. Manson 
Trap. Diseases xxvi. 396 The bloated, dusky, wrinkled, 
greasy, passive countenance [of theleper] acquires theyepul- 
sive appearance very appropriately designated 1 leontiasis 
II LeontocLon (lz>-nt<?dpn). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Xtovr - , Xkcov Lion + bSovr-, bSovs tooth : a trapsl. 
of Dandelion.] A plant of the genus Leontodon, 
of which the Dandelion was the original type. 

1807 Crabbr Par. Reg. 1. Wks. 1823 I. 64 There Arums, 
there Leontodons we view. 

Leonys, obs. form of Lioness. 

Leopard (le’poid). Forms : a. 4 labarde, lu- 
bard, 4-6 lebarde, libarde, lybard, 4-8 libard, 
5 leberde, labbarde, 5-6 lybarde, lybbard(e, 


lyberd(e, liberd(e, 4-7 (and 8-9 arch.) libbard. 

/ 3 . 3 leupar, 3-5 lepard, 4-5 lupard(e, 4-6 le- 
parde, 4 lepart, lip(p)ard, (5 lupart, lupaerd, 
lyepart(e,lyppart, blyparde). 7. 4leoperd(e, 
4-5 leopart, 4, 6 leoparde, 4, 6- leopard. [ME. 
leopard, also lebard, lubard, leupar d, etc., a. OF. 
leopard, lebard, lettpard, etc; (mod.F. liopard ), ad. 
late L. leopardus ( Mist . Aug.), ad. late Gr. Xeo- 
TcapSas (S. Ignat., Galen), also XecviuTrapSos (and 
XeavToirttpSaXos, ? 4th c.), f. Xeovr-, Xicnv LlON + 
irapdos Pakd. 

The animal ori". so named was supposed to be a hybrid 
between lion and ‘paid cfiPIin. N» 11 . viii. xvii, ‘[Leones] 
quos pardi generavere 

1 . A large carnivorous quadruped, Felis pardus, 
otherwise called the Panther, a native of Africa 
and southern Asia. Its coat is yellowish fawn 
shading to while under the body, with dark brown 
or black rosette-like spots. (In popular language, 
the name is often restricted to the smaller varieties 
of the species, the larger being called panthers.) .■ 
Black leopard, a black-coated variety of the leopard, 
formerly regarded as a distinct species, found in Southern 
India and the Malay peninsula, Java, etc. 

a. 13.. Coer da L. 2182 Then answered Kyng Richard, 
In deed lyon, in thought -libbard. c 133a R- Brunne Citron. 
IT’ace (Rolls) 13795 Was neuere lubard ne lyoun ..pat was 
so wod. 01386 Chaucer Monk's T. 271 Leons, kopardes 
[-/. r. lebardis, luperdes] and Berts, a. 1400 Isnnibras 189 
A labarde ther com and tuk that otliir. 01440 Promp. 
Pars. 291 /2 Labbarde {IC., S., P. lebbard), leopardus. c 1440 
Costa Rota. 1. lx. 246 (Harl. M S,) A litle lie, fulle ofliounes, 
leberdes, herys, and oJ>ere wylde bestes. 1331 Elyot Gov. 

1. xviii. In the vacation season from warres they hunted 
lions, liberdes, and suche other bestis. <21399 Spenser 
F. Q. vii. vii. 29 He in forrest greene Had hunted late the 
Libbard or the Bore. 16x3 Pup.ciias Pilgrimage vi. i, 466 
The Libard is not hurtfull to men except they annoy him : 
but killeth and eateth Dogges. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 
396 There is no Leopard or Libbard but such as is begotten 
between the Lion and the Panther, or the Panther and the 
Lioness. 1784 Cowphr Task vi. 773 The lion, and the lib- 
bard, and the bear, Graze with the fearless flocks. 1820 
Keats Lamia n. 185 Twelve sphered tables.. rear’d On 
libbard ”s paws. 

| 3 . a 1290 S, Eustace 410 in Horstm. A lien gl. Leg. (1881) 
219 Liouns and lenparz .. And bestes suijje fel[l]e. <2 1300 
Ctirsor M. 11638 Moder, lie said, haf |>ou na ward, Noper 
o leon ne o lepard [GStt. lippard]. 1340 Ayenb. 14 Var fet 
bodi of pe beste wes ase lipard. 0 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 
1328 Aboute this kyng ther ran on euery part ful many a 
tame leon and leopard. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 159 
Camelion is .. in colour hone to a lupard. c 1430 Lydg. 
Reas. tj-Sens. (E. E. T. S.) 3294 , 1 wot. .thou woldest twyime 
And fie from hir . : As doth an hare the lyppart. c 1450 
Merlin 304 In that londe is the wolf that the lupart shall 
bynde. 1481 CaxtoN Reynard (Arb.) 52 Tho spak sir fira- 
peel the lupaerd whiche was sybbe soiiiwhat to the kynge. 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 416 T 'I'here was a lyeparte there aboutes 
whiche destroyed the people of the centre, x 53S Coverda le 
Eiclus. xxviii. 23 It shal..deuoure them as a leparde. 1635 
Swan Spec. M . ix , § x (1643) 435 The Panther is a beast little 
differing from a Leopard or Lippard. 

y. 13.. K.Alis. 5228 Vnces grete, and leopardes. 1377 
Lange. P. PI. B. xv. 93 Ac ]oere ne was lyoun ne leopart 
Jzat on lanndes wenten-.pat ne fel to her feet. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvnt. xxii. (1495) 781 The Leopeide 
drynkith mylke of the wylde gote, c 1450 Merlin 304 Is 
not the leopart more of strength than is the wolf. 1533 
Covf.rdale Prov. xxvi. 13 The slouthfull sayeth : there is 
a leoparde in y 8 waye. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 343 
Wert thou a Leopard, thoti wert Germane to the Lion, and 
the spottes of thy Kindred, were Iurors on thy life. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 9x8 The lively shining leopard speckled 
o’er With many a spot, the beauty of the waste. 1834 
Pringle Afr. Sk. viii, 246 The South-African leopard 
differs from the panther .. in the form of its spots. 

to. Applied to other animals of the genus L-'elis, 
as American Leopard, the jaguar, F. onca; 
Hunting Leopard, the cheetah (see Bunting vbl. 
sb. 3 b) ; Snow Leopard, the ounce, F. irhis. 

2 . With reference to its spotted coat, as a type 
of unchangeableness, after Jer. xiii. 23. 

1382 Wyclir Prep. Ep. St. Jerome vii. 71/1 [Mentions 
Jeremiah's allusion to] the leparde spuylide his colours. 
1560 Bible (Genev.) Jer. xiii. 23 Can the blacke More 
change his skin? or the leopard his spottes ? 1393 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 1. i. 174. 1624 F. White Reft. Fisher 573 They 
haue washed off their Libbards spots. 1631 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 308 The Blackmoore may sooner 
change his skin, the Leopard his spots. 

3 . A figure of a leopard in painting, heraldry, etc. 

13.. Coer de L. 5121 Many wer the fayre geste Theron 

were wryten, and wylde beste, Tygrys, dragons, [eons, 
lupard. ? <2 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 894 With briddes, 
lybardes, & lyouns, And othir beastis wrought ful w'elle. 

' C1400 Destr. Troy 1573 And all of marbill was made with 
meruellus bestes, Of lions & Libardes & other laithe wormes. 
1323 Skelton Carl. Laurel 590 Wheron stood a lybbard 
crownyd with golde and stones. 1588 Shaks* L. L. L. v. 
ii. 551 With Libbards head on knee. 

to. Anc. Her. A lion passant gnardant [F. lion 
UopardL), as in the Arms of England. 

[c 1300 Siege o_f Carlaverock (Nicolas 1828) 22 En sa 
baniere trois luparte.] c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 305 
{Jei sauh kynge's banere, raumpand jne lebardes, 1475 BA. 
Noblesse 24 The said King Henry the seconde bare in armes 
frome that day forthe the saide libarde of gold withe the 
other two libardis of the same that is borne for Duke of 
Normandie. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccii. [exeviii.] 623 
He lefte the beryng of the Armes of Englande, or the 
lybardes, and flour delyces quarterly. 1614 Selden Titles 
Hon., In royal blazonry leopards and Boris were synony- 



LEOPAKDESS. 

mous terms, and used indifferently. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles vi. xxxv, Though ne’er the leopards on thy shield Re- 
treated from so sad a field, Since Norman William came. 

e. A gold coin, having on the obverse a lion 
passant guardant, struck by Edward III, c 1 344, 
and by the Black Prince, for circulation in France. 

In the proclamation authorizing its issue 18 Edw. Ill, it 
is called ‘a gold coin with one leopard’, and is stated to be 
of the value of a florin of Florence. A coin called ieopardus 
auri is mentioned in a monastic document of Bordeaux 
dated by Du Cange a 1305 ; but the date may be an error. 

f d. The leopard's (i. e. lion’s) head seems to 
have been used as an assay-mark for silver. 06 s., 
1423 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 257/1 That no Goldsmyth . .nor other 
Man that worketh Selver Hernois. put noon therof to the sale 
..or that it be touched wyth the touche of the Liberdisheed. 
F 4 . The fur of the leopard. 06 s. 

1490 Will of Peyton- (Somerset Ho.), Gown . . furred w* 
lybbards. 1506 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1901) III. 249 It 
[ane cote] was lynyt with leopardis. 

F b. ? quasi-«£§\ - Jeopard skin. 

177a Town tp County Mag, yi To consult about the cut of 
his next coat, or the trimming of his next leopard sourtout. 

5 . Sea leopard = leopard-seal : see Sea.. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as leopard skin, whelp) 
leopard-coloured , -like adjs. ; leopard man, one 
who has charge of a leopard, 

i6n Cotgr., Leopardi, ‘libbarcl-like. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Colder 5 The Religion of that place was but motly and 
meagre, their affections Leopard-like. 1390-1 Earl Derby's 
Exped. (Camden) 257 Item pro lecto, vino, candelis et pro 
aliis expensis, per le ’lihardman ibidem, j scut. 1599 Hak- 
luyt Rhy. II. 1. 113 Coates of the Turkes fashion, ot Libard 
skinnes. 1739 Will in Payne Eng. Calk. (18891 55 My 
leopard-skin saddle trimmed with gold fringe. 1884 S ymon ns 
i> links. Predecessors vii. § 3. 262 She . . led lyric poetry, like 
a tamed ‘leopard-whelp. 

b. in the names of animals, etc. spotted or 
marked like the leopard, as leopard cat, (a) 
the African wild cat, Felis Serval ; ( 6 ) the wild 
cat of India and the Malay Archipelago, F. ben- 
galensis ; (c) the American ocelot, F. pardalis ; 
leopard-maokerel, a scombrid fish. Scomber leo- 
fardus Shaw, Cybium inlerruplutn Cuv., common 
in India ; leopard moth, a collector’s name for a 
large white black-spotted moth, Zeuzera wsculi or 
Z.pyrina ; leopard-seal, -shell (see quota.) ; leo- 
pard-tortoise, Testudo pardalis ; leopard wood, 
the wood of a S. American tree, Brosimum Aubletii . 

1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 2rq The ‘Leopard Cat. 1863 
Speke Discov. Nile 273 A . . young man, who had the skin 
of a leopard-cat .. tied round his neck. 1884 Riverside 
Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 459 The Leopard Cat {be Us bengal - 
ensis) is either very variable iu color and markings, or there 
are, as enumerated by Dr. Gray, four or five distinct 
species. 1:862 Beveridge Hist. India I. Introd. 12 The 
‘leopard-mackerel and the mango fish. 1819 G. Samouelle 
Entomol. Compend. 246 Zeuzera ZEsculi (wood 'leopard- 
moth), 1870 J. R. S, Clifford in Eng. Meek. 21 Jan. 449/3 
A memorable wood-boring. .caterpillar is that of the Leopard 
Moth {Zeuzera ZEsculi). 1894 Royal Nat. Hist. (ed. 
Lydekker) II. 142 The * leopard seal {Ugmorhinus Icplonyx) 
may be taken as the best known representative of four 
genera confined to the Southern and Antarctic Seas. .. The 
leopard-seal or, as it is often called, the sea-leopard. 171* 
Phil. Trans. XXVII. 350 A neat Rhombus, spotted with 
black and white, call'd therefore by some the ‘Leopard 
Shell. 1880 Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 252 The Ethiopian 
region of natural history has the greatest number of species 
of Tortoises, and the ‘Leopard Tortoise (Testndo pardalis), 
.. and the little Geometric Tortoise are familiar examples. 
1859 Handb/c. Turning 41 Partridge and ‘leopard woods. 

Leopardess (le-pmdes). Also 6 libardesse. 
[f. Leopard t -ess.] The female of the leopard. 

1567 Maplet Gr, Forest 02 The Lion and Libardesse 
[having conjunction] bring forth a third kind. 1883 Mas. 
Lynn Linton lone I. xi. 263 She had the supple grace of 
movement of . . a leopardess. 

attrib. 1873 Lowell Among my BAs. Ser. ti. 3x7 This 
glimpse of her, with her leopardess beauty . . is all we have, 

+ Leopardine, a. Obs, rare — K [f. Leopard 
■+• -ink.] Characteristic of a leopard. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 26 There was a trans- 
migration of the same Wolvish, Leopardine, Leonine spirit 
into Domitian the Emperour. 

F Leo*pardized, ppl. a. ? nonce-wd, [f. Leo- 
nard + -ize + .-edI; after F. UopardL] A lion 
represented as passant guardant. 

1762 tr. Buschinfs Syst. Geog. I. 77 A lion Jeopardized 
azure, with nine, hearts gules. 

Leopardling (le-pajdlig). rare— 1 , [f. Leo- 
pard + -ling.] A young leopard. 

; x86x Du Chaillu Explor. Ei/uai, Apr, xii. x6y, I beheld an 
immense leopard,. , witha tiny little leopardling near her side, 

Leopard’s bane. Forms: 6 iyberdes, li- 
bardis,leopardes bayn(e,libardbain(e,-bayne, 
1 lib(b)ard, libbard’s bane, libbardsbane, 6- 
laopard’a bane. [See Bare sbX a b] A plant 
of the genus Doronicum, esp. D. Pardalianches. 
Also applied to Arnica monlana, Paris quadri- 
folia (Herb Paris), etc. 

*548 TuRNER_Aa7«M of H erbes (E, D. S.) 8 The one kynde 
[of .Aconitum] is called Pardalianches, which we may call in 
englishe Libardbayne or one bery. 1551 — Herbal 1. B ij, 
Leopardes bayne layd to a scorpions maketh hyr vtterly 
amasedand Num. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 739 Li- 
bardbain or Wolf-bain. x6o 9 B. Jonson Masque Queens, 
Night-shade, moon-wort, libbard’s bane, 1658 Rowland 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 909 The venomous herb called Lib- 
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bardsbane, or Wolf-wort. 1682 Wheler Joum, Greece vr. 
478 Leopard’s-bane whose root is like a scorpion. 1785 
Martyn Rousseau's Rot, xxvi. 11794) 394 Leopard's-bane, 
a wild plant of the Alps, and now common among the 
perennials of the garden. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
I. 137 When a more active stimulant is necessary, that of 
leopard’s bane {arnica wontanat may be found useful. 1882 
Garden 15 Apr. 247/1 The Leopard’s-bane . . grows in great 
patches in the woods. 

Leopoldite (If /fpmdctait). Min. [Named from 
Leopoldshall in Prussia, its locality.]. =Sylvite. 
1882 Dana Man. Min. Gen. Index, Leopoldite v. Sylvite. 
Leorne, obs. form of Learn. 

Leos, str, pa. t. Leese vfi 
Leose(n, variant of Lei-ise vX 
F Leoth. Obs. [OE. le'oS str. neut. = Du. lied, 
OHG. Hod (MHG. lie l, inflected lied-, mod.G. 
lied), ON. Hod, Goth. *livp (in awiliup thanks- 
giving) OTeut. *hu}o m l\ A song. 

Beowulf 1159 (Gr.) Leo 3 wtes asungen. C1050 Sup/d. 
ZElfric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 188/29 Poelna, leoS. c 1200 
Triti. Coll. Horn. 163 Be defies sed is .. hoker and scorn, 
spel and leoS, c X205 Lay- 22078 per suggen beornes seol- 
cuSe leoSes of Ardure pan binge. 1230 liali M'eid. 21 Ah. 
schulen weimeres leod ai mare in belle [singen]. 
b. Comb., as leotli-scop, a poet. 

C1205 Lay. 22976 Ne al soh [ read nis al so 5 ] ne al les pat 
leod-scopes singecS. 

Leou, obs. form ofLo int. 

Leoua, Leounesse, obs. ff. Lion, Lioness. 
Leouwe, obs. form of Lee sbX 
Leove, variant of Leve vZ Obs. ; obs. f. Lief. 
Leowse, obs. form of Loose. 

Lep, obs. or Sc. form of Lap, Leap. 

Lepadoid (le’padoid), a. and sb . [f. Gr. AoraS-, 
Perms limpet -t -oiD.] a. adj. Resembling a bar- 
nacle or goose -mussel. F>. sb. A lepadoid animal. 

1843 Owen Invertebr. An. I. xiii. 155 The Cirripedes are 
divided . . into two primary groups, — viz. the pedunculated, 
or Lepadoids, and the sessile, or Balanoids. 

Le'pal. Bot. [f. Gr. Xenis scale, after petal , 
sepal, J A barren stamen transformed into a scale. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1839) x8i Dunal calls these 
Sterile stamens lepals 1 lepalai ; a term which has not yet 
been adopted. 1880 in Gray Struct. Bot. 418/2. 

Lepamine (lcpamain). Chem. [f. Lep(idine 
+ Amine.] (See quot.) 

1865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 571 Lepamine , a volatile 
base containing the elements of 1 at. diamylamine and 1 at. 
lepidine ; _CioH2f'.N.CniH9N = Cj.iH^Na, produced by the 
action of iodide of amyl on lepidine. Ibid. 573 Diamyline- 
lepidine or Lepamine. 

Lepard(s, -art, obs. forms of Leopard. 

Lepe, obs. or Sc, variant of Lap, Leap. 
t Le’per, sbX Obs. Forms: 3-6 lepra, 4-6 
leper, 5 lepyr, -nr, leepre, 5-6 lepir, 6 lypper, 
lipper, lypre, lippre, leaper. [a. OF. lepre, liepre 
(mod.F. lepre), ad. L. lepra , a. Gr. keirpa, properly 
fem. of krnpos adj., scaly, f. kttro s scale.] Leprosy. 

CX230 Gen. If Ex. 3690 Bor wurS jhe.Sanne wio lepre 
smiten. c 1250 Kent. Serm, in O. E. iXiisc. 31 Si lepre be- 
tokned f>o grete sennen }>et biedh diadliche. c 1380 W yclif 
Whs. (1880) 67 pe leper of naaman cleuyd to hym . . euere 
aftir. c 1400 tr. Secreia Secret,, Gov. Lordsh. 81 VVyn pat 
s takyn abundanly . . norsshes gretnes of body, and., 
rynges yn lepre. 1483 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 92, ii. yonge 
vyrgyns . . fut sore infecte with the grete plage of lepur. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xlii. 132 He was syke of the 
lypper, so y‘ his flesshe fell in peces. 1562 Turner Baths 
0 The disease now called Lepre, but Elephantiasis of olde 
writers. 1565 Jewell Def. Apel, (1611) 152 He pronounced 
not, who was cleane of Leaper, who was not, before that hee 
had viewed the colour. 

Jig. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxii. 267 (Harl. MS.) Receyve 
medicyn of satisfaecton ; and thenne ]iou shalt be clansyd 
fro all synfull lepr. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Cateck. 90 
Nocht to iudge of ye lepre of ye body bot of ye saull. 

Leper (le’pM), sbfi and a. Forms : 4 lepyro, 
4-6 lepre, 5 leepre, lepers, lypre, 5-6 lipper, 
6 lippir, lepar, liper, 6-8 leaper, 7 laeper, 4- 
leper. [Related to prec. • perh. originating as 
adj. from the attributive use of Leper sbX ; the 
ending -er would naturally confirm the tendency 
to regard the word as a personal designation.] 

A. sb. One affected with leprosy ; a leprousperson. 
< 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 387 A leper |>at was 
i-heled. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxix. 3x7 (Harl. MS.) pe brothir 
of hure husbond .. was a foul lypre. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 
Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. li, Sometime a leper is ’signed 
to. thy bed, 1545 Brinklovv Coinpl. xxiv. (1874) 65 Pore 
blind peple, which thynck themseluys to he healed, whan 
thei remayne lepers stylle. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. ii. 
75 , I am no loathsome Leaper, looke on me. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1891) 21 Gave certaine landes to theMawd- 
lens of Tenbye towardes the retieffe of the Leepers. x6xi 
Bible 2 Kings v. ay A leper as white as snow. 1722 De 
Foe Plague 11884) 3x3 Ten Leapers were healed. 1846 
Trench Mirac. x. (1862/ 217 note, When through the 
Crusades leprosy had been introduced into Western Europe, 
it was usual to clothe the leper in a shroud, and to say For 
him the masses for the dead. X871 J. Miller Songs Italy 
(1878) 75 Lonely .. as a leper cast out. 
fig. 155* Latimer Serm. yd Sund, Epiph. (1584) 310 
Euen as he was a leper of his body, ao are we lepers of our 
soules, *835 R. Nesuit in Mem, 1. (1858) 23, I have.. been 
afraid to join the society of the pious, , . I looked upon 
myself as a leper. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 203 A moral 
leper, I, To whom none spake. 

b. attrib. and Comb., vs leper asylum, centre, 
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lodge, spital ; leper-house = Lazar- house ; leper- 
juice, the liquid matter of aleproma; F leper’s 
herb, a name for St. Paul’s Betony, Veronica 
serpyllifolia ; leper(’s) window, name given to 
a supposed hagioscope for lepers. 

1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxvi. 384 The rulers and 
clergy . . took measures by instituting ‘leper asylums . . to 
restrict the spread of [leprosy]. 1898 J. Hutchinson in 
Arch. Surg. IX. 381 As the country was . . a ‘leper centre, 
some individuals were contaminated. 1616 Surfl. & M aiikh. 
Country Farnte 204 The distilled water of Paules Betonie, 
doth perfectly cure the Leprosie . . this is the cause why 
this hearbe is called the ‘Leapers bearbe, 1855 Stanley 
Mem. Canterb. ii. (1857) 104 This hospital, or ‘leper-house, 

. . was then fresh from the hands of its founder. 1898 P. 
Manson Trop. Diseases xxvi. 407 Pricking the now pallid 
leproma, and then collecting on a cover-glass the droplet of 
“leper juice’ which exudes from the puncture. C1480 
Henryson Test. Cres. 438 This ‘lipper ludge [ed. Thynne 
leper loge] tak for thy burelie hour. 1891 C. Creighton 
Hist, Epidemics 09 The ieper-spitals of Scotland. 1850 
N. § Q. 1st Ser. II. iii/x ‘The ‘Leper’s window' through 
which, it is concluded, the lepers who knelt outside the 
building witnessed the elevation of the host at the altar. 
1882 Hardy mHroc. Berio. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 470 1 'here 
was a leper window at Elsdon church. 

B. adj. Leprous. 

1388 W yclif Lev. xiii. 46 In al tyme in which he is lepre 
[1382 leprows, Vulg. leprosus) and ynclene, 1427 Sc. Acts 
fts. I (1814) II. 16/1 pat na lippir folk nothir man nor 
woman fra thyn furth enter ha cum in to na burghe. 1429 
Wills Cf Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 78 It’ to ye lepremen of 
Newcastell xl*. c 1480 Henryson Test. Cres. 372 He luikit 
on hir ugly lipper face. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F vij b, 
God was wrothe with her and made her to become lepre. 
1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Kennedie 154 Ane laithly luge that 
wes the lippir mennis. 1562 WinJet Cert. 1 'ractatcs Wks. 
1888 I. 7 Playand . . the part of lippir Giezi in this mater, 
sayand, Quhnt wyll ye geve me? a 1600 Montgomerie 
Sonn. xxxiv, Cative Cresside, vhair she lipper lay. 

absot, X533 Gau Richt Fay 63 Ye crippil gangis, ye 
liper ar maid cleyne. 

Hence Iie perdom, the realm of lepers ; F I*eper- 
iza v. trans., to smite with leprosy ; F Leperness, 
leprosy. 

c 1550 CrtEKF. Matt . viii. 3 And bi and bi his lepernes was 
clenssd. 1592 Sylvester Tri. Faith iv. vii, Moses by Faith 
doth Myriam leperize. 1889 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 141 Curio- 
sities of Leperdom. 

Le per, v. [f. Leper sb.-'] trans. To affect 
with leprosy ; Jig. to infect, taint. 

1850 Clough Dipsychus 1. iii. 57 Some vagrant miscreant 
meets, and with a look Transmutes me his, and for a whole 
sick day Lepers rue. 

Leper, obs. form of Lopper v., to curdle. 
FLepered, a. Obs. [f. Leper sbX or v. + 
-ED.] Affected with leprosy ; fig. foully infected. 

*598 E. Guilpin Skial. (18781 34 This sinne leapered age. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev, i. v. Wks. 1856 1 . 87 If he is 
leapred with so foule a guilt. 

F Le'perliead, -hood. Obs. Also 6 lepored, 
lypored. [f. Leper a. + -head, -hood.] Leprosy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixiv. (1495) 279 The 
fourth maoere leprehede cometh of redde Colera corrupte 
in the membres with Melancoly. 1493 Festivatl (W. de 
W. 1515) 101 b, He was heled of a leperhode that he had. 
X542 Boorde Dyetary xxxi. (1870) 293. The .xxxi. Chapytre 
treatyth of a dyete for them the whiche haue any of the 
kyndes of lypored. He that is infectyd wyth any of the 
•iiii. kyndes of the lepored [etc.]. 

Leperous, obs. form of Leprous. 

FLe'pery, a. Obs. rare— 1 . In 6 leparie. [f. 
Lepeii sbX + -yL] Leprous. 

1538-68 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer. 8b, By this same secret 
haue bene healed certaine persons; which had their faces 
as it were Leparie [It. il visa come leproso). 

F Lepi, CL Obs. [See Anlkpi, Onelepi.] Single. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xiii. 2 [xiv. 3] Whilke gode dos 
es (>are nane, Es fiare nane to lepi ane. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synue guy Ne slepte onely a lepy wynke. 

Lepid (le’pid) , a. Now rare. [ad. L. lepid-us .] 
Pleasant, jocose, facetious, amusing. Sometimes, 
Charming, elegant. 

1619 Sir S. D’Ewes College Life (1891) 73 In gues sing at 
the lepid derivation [of English words]. 1649 Bulwer 
Pathomyot, it. i. 84 From this Tonique motion Taurellus 
took his Lepid Paradox. 1658 Phillips, Terra! films, one 
that is allowed to make lepid or jesting speeches at an Act 
at Oxford. 1660 F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Trav. t. xxxiii. 
149 Apes, the greater part black as jet, some small ones 
black ana white, very lepid. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 
17x6 I. 142 Some . . figures .. of rhetorick . . are not easily 
differenced from those sallies of wit wherein the lepid way 
doth consist. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. 1 . 22 He was .. es- 
teemed ..for his lepid and jocular discourse. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 49. 3/2 Solve the Above, ye Lepid Gods. X804 
Edin. Rev, III. 339 These histories, .are probably not many 
degrees elevated above the lepid fables of Mrs. Goose. 
1807 8 Syd. Smith Plyinley's Lett, Wks. xS -.p II. 163/1 As 
for the joyous and lepid consul, he jokes upon neutral flags 
and frauds [etc.], 

Flence De-pidly adv. 

165a Bulwer A ntkropomct, (1653) 66 Lucian very tepidly 
derides an old Woman, who .. would have her Haire of a 
yellow tincture. 

Lepidme (le-pidsin), sb. Chem. [f. mod.L. 
Lepidium, a botanical genus, ad. Gr. ktviSiov, 
dim. of kevis scale; see -ine.J A volatile oily 
base obtained by distilling quinine, cinchonine, 
and other alkaloids. 

1856 Fownes Chem. (ed. 6) 580 Lepidine contains CauHjN, 
cryptidine CjjzHnN. 1862 Miller Elan. Chem. vi. 456. 
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LEPROSITY. 


Lepidine (le'pidain), a. [f. Gr. XeiriS-, kerns 
scale + -ine.] Composed of scales. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat.Y. 481/2 In C the scale widening. . 
the edges of its ‘Lepidine’ layer do not remain in contact 
with the ganoin layer. 

t Lepi dity- Obs. [ad. L. type *lepiditas, f. 
fepid-us : seeLEPio a. and -ity.] Facetiousness, 
wit ; an instance of this. 

1647 Ward Simp. C abler 84 For Levity , read Lepidity. 
1656 Blount Cdossogr., Lepidity, deiectableness, or good 
grace in speech. 1694 I-Iowe Wks. (1834) 144/2 I n a discourse 
upon so grave a subject some lepidities had been left out. 

laepido- (le'pidfl), repr. Gr. kemdo-, combining 
form of keiris scale, used in certain scientific terms 
(the more important are given as main words) : 
Xe’pidochlore (-klo®j:) Min. [Gr. ■gkcophs green], 
an impure chlorite containing mica. L^pidocro- 
cite (-krdu-ssit) Min. [Gr. Kpoieis fibre], an obsolete 
synonym of goethite. X^pidodemdroid (-de*n- 
droid) a., pertaining to or resembling plants of the 
genus Lepidodendron ; sb., a plant of this genus or 
of the group of which it is the type ; also Xe;pido- 
da-ndrid sb. || lae’pidodendTon (-de’ndrpn) [Gr. 
SivSpoy tree], a genus of fossil plants common in 
coal-measures, characterized by the presence on the 
trunk of leaf-scars ; a plant of this genus ; also 
attrib. 3je , pidog‘a - noid (-gtemoid) a. Ichthyol. 
[see Ganoid], pertaining to the Lepidoganoidei , a 
group of ganoid fishes having regular scales instead 
of plates ; sb., a fish of this group. Xeipidoganoi’- 
dean a. = prec. adj. X.e:pidomelane (-meldrn) 
Min. [Gr. pkkas, pekav-os black], a highly ferru- 
ginous mica, usually-found in aggregations of small 
black scales. X.e:pidomo rphita (-mpuf'ait) Min. 
[Gr. ptopp-q form], a fine scaly mica, the result of 
the alteration of oligoclase (Chester Diet. Min . 
1896). I.e : pidopliBe - ite (-fr, 9 it) Min. [Gr. (pads 
dun], a fibrous and scaly variety of lampadite 
(Cassell 1884). I^pidosarrrian (-sg rian) [see 
Saurian] a., pertaining to the sub-class Lepido- 
sauria of Reptiles, characterized by a scaly integu- 
ment ; sb. , one of the Lepidosauria. || Xe^pido- 
si’ren Ichthyol. [see Siren], a genus of dipnoan 
fishes ; a fish of this genus. Xepido-steid 
(-p'st/|id), Xepido-steoid (-p-stf|oid) a., pertain- 
ing to the family Lepidosteidx of rhomboganoid 
fishes : sb., a fish of this family. 

1859 C. V. Shepard Rep. Mt. Pisgah 6 (Chester) *Lepido- 
chlore. 1823 H. J. Brooke Crystallogr. 476 *Lepidokrokite. 
1868 Dana Min. (ed . 5) 1 70 Scaly-fibrous, or feathery colu mnar 
. . the Lepidocrocite. 1863 — Geol. 395 The large *Lepi- 
dodendrids of the. Coal era. 1877 Le Conte Elent. Geol. 
(1879) 316 Gigantic Lepidodendrids and Sigillarids. 1876 
Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiii. 223 Year after year these 
Nepidodendroid stems are becoming better known. 1872 
N ickolson P alee out. xliii. 475. The Lepidodendroids and 
Sigillaroids have now [in the Trias] completely disappeared. 
1875 W. C. Williamson in Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 
42 1 The Lepidodendroid plants. 1836 Bucicland Geol. 4 
M in. Consid. I. 468 The internal structure of the *Lepido- 
dendron. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, iv. (1870) 82 
Lepidodendrons and Sigillarias were intermediate between 
pines and club-mosses, though approaching more nearly 
the former. x86t Henry Gloss. Sci. Terms, * Lepidoganoid, 
a sub-order of fossil fishes. 1863 Dana Geol. 279 Scale- 
covered Ganoids, or 'Lepidoganoids. 1844 — Min. (ed. 2) 322 
*Lepidomelane..was named in allusion to its structure and 
color. 1879 Rutlev Stud. Rocks x. 136 Lepidomelane occurs 
in small disc-sided tabular crystals, or in aggregations of 
minute scales. 1854 Owen. Skel. (f Teeth in Circ. Sci., 
Organ. Nat. 1 . 172 The *lepidosiren, and many fossil fishes. 
1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. ii. (1872) 99 The Lepidosiren 
or mud fish. 

Lepidoid (le*pidoid), a. and sb. Ichthyol. [f. 
Gr. kerrid-, Karls scale + -OID ; cf. Gr, KemSoeiSrjs 
scale-like (Galen).] a. adj. Scaly ; pertaining to 
the Lepidoidei , a family of fossil fishes having 
large rhomboidal scales, b. sb. A fish belonging 
to this family. 

1836 Bucicland Geol. 4 Min. Consid. I. 282 (heading) 
Lepidoid Fishes. Ibid, note. The Pycnodonts, as well as 
the fossil Sauroids, have enamelled scales, but it is in the 
Lepidoids that scales of this kind are most highly developed. 
1834 A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 562 All the lepidoid 
and sauroid fishes which [etc.]. 

Lepidolite (le-picHbit). Min. [f. Gr. kemSo-, 
karts scale + -LITE.] A variety of mica containing 
lithia. 

1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. fed. 2)1, 208 Lepidolite, Lilalite 
of some. 1837 Dana Min. 264 A violet variety [of common 
mica] occurring in small scales, has been distinguished by 
the name lepidolite. 1863 Fannies' Client. 208 The best 
material for the preparation of rubidium, is lepidolite, which 
has been found to contain . .o"a per cent, of that metal. 1879 
Kutley Stud. Rocks x. 134 Before the blowpipe lepidolite 
colours the flame purple-red. 

Lepidopter (lepidfptsi). Eni. [ad. mod.L. 
Lepidoptera (see next).] One of the Lepidoptera. 

1828 in Webster. 1863 Dana Geol. 420 note, Lepidopters 
have large wings covered with minute scales ; as the Butter- 
fly and Moth. 1881 Elwes tr. De S. Pinto's How I crossed 
A/r. I. v. 120 This gigantic lepidopter, when young, feeds 
upon the grasses. 

II Lepidoptera (lepidoptera), sb. pi. Ent. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. KemSo-, Lepido- 4- irripov wing.] 


A large order of insects, characterized by having 
four membranous wings covered with scales ; it 
comprises the butterflies and moths. 

[i 73 S Linn-a-.us Syst. Nat. (1758) I. 458.] 1773 T. P. Yeats 
Inst. Entomol, 18 Lepidoptera, which have four wings, all 
membranaceous, and imbricated. 1866 Dk. Argyll Reign 
of Law i. (ed. 4) 38 Baits to tempt the nectar-loving Lepi- 
doptera. 

Hence Xepidopteral, Xepido'pteran adjs., 
lepidopterous. 

1828 Webster, Lepidopteral , belonging to the order of 
Lepidopters. 1853 Hyue Clarke Diet., Lepidopteral, 
•terons, -teran. 1863 Wood Homes without H. xix. 409 The 
tiny cylindrical cases that ate made by certain lepidopteran 
larva;. 

Lepidopterist (lepkypterist). [f. Lepidop- 
ticr-a + -1ST.] One who studies the natural history 
of Lepidoptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xliii. IV. 192 If a Lepidop- 
terist goes into the wood to capture moths in the day-time. 
1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. ii. (1883) 48 Great com- 
petition . . between the dipterists and the lepidopterists. 

Lepidopterous (lepidp-pteras), a. [f. Lepi- 
dopter-a + -ous.J Of or pertaining to the Lepi- 
doptera. 

1797 J. Abbott (title) The Natural History of the rarer 
Lepidopterous Insects of Georgia. 1826 Kirby & Sp. En- 
tomol. IV. 533 With regard to setting Lepidopterous 
insects. . 1835 Trans. Zool.Soc, Lond.\. iBSnote, A detailed 
generalization of the Lepidopterous wing. 1861 W. Barnes 
in A’lacm. Mag. June 131 The lepidopterous insect ‘colias 
edusa is bright with orange and green. 

Lepidote (le-pidtmt), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
lepidol-us, a. Gr. Aeirtfionds, f. AeviS-, Karls scale.] 
Covered with scurfy scales ; leprose, leprous. Also 
Xapidoted a., in the same sense. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 253/1 Lepidote, covered with a sort of 
scurliness. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 19 Scurfs 
(lepides) are roundish minute scales, attached to plants by 
their middle . . ; a part covered by them is said to be 
lepidote. i860 Worcester, Lepidote, Lepidoted. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora xvi, Elieagnese. . . Shrubs with lepidote 
scales. 

LepOCyte (lcpdsoit). [ad. mod.L. lepocyta , 
f. Gr. keros scale + tevros cell.] * A nucleated cell 
piovided with walls’ ( Syd . Soc. Lex. 1888). 
Lepolite (le-pdlait). Min. [Named, 1847 (lepo- 
lit), by A. A. Jossa, f. Gr. Keiro-s husk + -Lite.] A 
variety of anorthite from Finland. 

1885 in Cassell's Encycl. Did. 1896 Chester Did. Min. 
Lepored : see Leperhkad. 

Leporieide. nonce-wd. [f. L. leporij)-, lepus 
hare + -cide i.] A killer of hares. 

1788 Burke Corr, (1844) HI. 77 If he could pay the duty 
..he would cut off every soul of all the hares in the country 
..He will depute a gamekeeper; and then, lo you ! he 
executes all his threats by deputy, and by deputy becomes 
a leporieide and a genLleman. 

Leporide (le-poiid). [ad. F. Uporide, f. L. 
lepor-, lepus hare : see -IDE.] An alleged ‘ cross ’ 
between a hare and a rabbit. 

1880 Libr. Univ, Knmvl. VIII. 817 Leporide, the name 
given by the French to a remarkably prolific hybrid between 
thecommon Europeanhareand the rabbit. 1886 Encycl.Brit. 
XX. 193/1 Some few years since many of these animals 
were sola as leporides or hybrids, produced by the union of 
the hare and rabbit; but the most careful experimenters 
have failed to produce any such hybrid. 

Leporiform (le'p6rifp.tm), a. [f. L. lepor (i)-, 
lepus hare + -form.] Having the form of a hare ; 
lagomorphic. 1889 in Century Did. 

Leporine (le-porain), a. and sb. [ad. L. lepo- 
rmus, f. lepor-, lepus hare : see -ine 1 .] 

A. adj. Pertaining to a hare or hares ; of the 
nature or form of a hare ; lagomorphic. 

t Leporine seal : perh. Phoca barbata (Fabr.). 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Leporine , of or pertaining to an 
Hare. 1781 Pennant Hist. Quadrupeds II. 323 Leporine 
Seal, Phoat Leporiua .. S[eal] with fur, soft as that of a 
hare, upright and interwoven. 1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Leporinus, hare-like ; leporine ; but chiefly applied to de- 
note resemblance to the mouth of the hare. 1877 Coues & 
Allen N. Atncr. Rod. 44 The large, leporine, grooved- 
incisor species of South America. 

B. sb. —Leporide. 

1862 Melbourne Leader 13 Sept. 13 The bill of fare in- 
cluded .. leporine, which is betwixt hare and rabbit. 

Leppey, a. Mining. ? Obs. Soft. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet., Leppey. 'Tis when Work Is 
Soft, Kind and Winable enough, without any Hardship, as 
Boreing, Cuting, Blasting, or such like. Ibid. U ij b, We 
drive at the Vein Head in the first Place, because there it 
is likely that the Vein may be the most Kind or Leppey. 

II Lepra (le'pra). Path. [Late L., a. Gr. Kerr pa : 
see Leper jA 1 ] A skin disease characterized by 
desquamation : ( a ) formerly used as a synonym 
for psoriasis ; (/) now commonly applied to leprosy 
( Lepra cutanea or Elephantiasis Grmcorum). 

1398 T revisa Barth. De P.R. vir. lxiv. (14931 279 In foure 
mauere wyse Lepra meselry is dyuerse as the foure humours 
ben passyngly and dyuersly mediyd. c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 196 Lepra is a foul sijknes fiat comefi of malancolie 
corrupt. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. xlviii, 114 Lepra the 
Leprosie is that which affecteth the whole Body or a part 
thereof with Scurfflike Scales. 1811 A. T. Thomson Lond. 
Disp. (1818) 152 Scrofulous swellings, lepra, and some other 
cutaneous diseases. 1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 43 Lepra 
and psoriasis are identical, though the two names are re- 
tained. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 439 The 


common form of Lepra is characterized by a nodular forma- 
tion. 2881 Med. Temp. Jrnt. XLV I. 76 Attended with 
lepra or psoriasis. 

attrib. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. M ed. II. 56 A large collection, or 
several clusters, of characteristic lepra-cells. i8p8 P . Manson 
Trap. Diseases xxvi. 391 A direct and early implication of 
the nervous system by the lepra bacillus. Ibid. 412 A Sand- 
wich Islander, .was inoculated from a lepra tubercle. 

b. Bot. ‘ A white mealy matter, which exudes 
or protrudes from the surface of some plants ; 
leprosy’ ( Trecis . Bot. 1866). 

Lepre : see Leper and Lepry. 

II Lepreckaurt (leprexp-n). Irish. Forms: 7 
lubrican, 9 leprehaun, lepreehawn, lepre- 
chaun. [Written lupracan, lugharedn , lugracan, 
in O’Reilly Irish Diet. Suppl, ; in the body of the 
Diet, it is spelt leithbrdgan . doubtless by etymo- 
logizing perversion, the sprite being ‘ supposed to 
be always employed in making or mending a single 
shoe’ [leith half, brig brogue) ; O’Reilly also gives 
luacharman as a synonym. In some mod. Irish 
books the spelling lioprachdn occurs. All these 
forms may be corrupted from one original ; cf. 
Middle Irish luchrupan (Windisch Gloss.), altered 
form of O Irish luchorpan (Stokes in Bevtte Cellique 
I. 256), i.lu small -1 corp body.] In Irish folk-lore, 

A pigmy sprite ‘who always carries a purse con- 
taining a shilling’ (O’Donovan in O’Reilly Irish 
Diet. Suppl. 1817). 

1604 Middleton 2nd Pt. Honest Wh. in. i. Wks. III. 17s 
As for your Irish lubrican, that spirit Whom by preposterous 
charms thy lust hath rais’d In a wrong circle. 1620 Dekker 
Dreamt ; (i860) 28 Mounted on a spirits back, which ran 
With mandrake-shrikes, and like a lubrican. 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt , etc. 127 By the Mandrakes dreadfull groanes. 
By the Lubricans sad moanes. 1818 Lady Morgan FI. 
Macarthy (18x9) I. v. 289 There, your honor, them's my 
cordaries, the little Leprehauns, with their cathah heads, 
and their burned skins, i860 All Year Round No. 38. 282 
A little, lisping, attenuated falsetto voice, such as you 
would fancy would have proceeded from an Irish lepre- 
chaun. 1893 Jane Barlow Strangers at Lisconnet 231 A 
little ould lepreehawn. 

Comb. 1883 W. Black Shandon Bells xvii, This little 
red-haired leprechaun-looking Andy. 

+ Le press. Obs. [f. Leper sb . 2 + -ess.] A 
female leper. Also quasi-n^'. 

1541 R. Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chirurg., Exam. 
Lacares Q ij b, Yf the mother be a lepresse. Ibid. Q iij, 
Than ought ye to enquyre yf he hath had y- company of 
any lepresse woman. . A woman is nat so daungerous to be a 
lepresse to habyte with a lazare, as it shulde be a man to 
habyte with a lazarous woman. 

Lepric (le-prik), a. rare~°. [ad. mod.L. 
lepric-us, a. Gr. Karpueos, f. kitrpa Lepra : see 
Leper ji. 1 ] Pertaining to lepra. 

1835 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1864 J. Thomas Med. Did., 
Lepricus, belonging to lepra ; lepric. 

Leprologist (lepr^dodgist). rare. [f. Lepra + 
-(o)logist.J A medical expert in leprous diseases. 

1900 Brit. Med. I rid. 12 May 1164 With the assistance 
of a number of well-known leprologists. 

II Leproma (lepm-uma). Path. [f. Lepra, on 
the analogy of words like sarcoma. ] A leprous 
tubercle. Hence Lepro xnatous a., of the nature 
of a leproma. 

1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxvi. 385 The leproma, 
the nerve lesions, and the lepra cell. Ibid. 397 The eyes 
also [in a leper] are sooner or later attacked, lepromatous 
growth spreading from the conjunctiva on to the cornea. 
Lepron, var. Lafron Sc. Obs., young rabbit. 

1501 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1900) II. 1x2 Ane man that 
brocht lepronis. . to the King. 

LeprOSe (leprous), a. Bot. [ad. L. leprdsus, 
f. Lepra.] Having a scaly or scurfy appearance ; 
lepidote ; esp. said of crustaceous lichens in which 
the thallus adheres to trees or stones like a scurf. 

1836 W. L. Lindsay Pop. Hist. Lichens 34 Leprose species 
are also exceedingly common from our sea-coasts to our 
mountain summits. 1871 Leighton Lichen-flora 46 Thallus 
leprose pr powdery, effuse or evanescent. 

^ In pseudo-L. combining form leproso-, with the 
meaning ‘ leprose and . . .’ 

1871 Leighton Lichen-jlora 228 L[ecanora] erysibe .. 
leproso-granulose, thin, diffract. Ibid. 258 Thin, effuse, 
leproso-pulverulent. 

t Le’prosed,le'proused,a. Obs. {j-L. leprds- 
us or Eng. Leprous a. + -ed 1 .] Made leprous. 

1350 Bale Votaries n, (1551) 96 So many sycke..leprosed 
..hanged, and deade. 1656 S. H. Golden Law 61 Miriam 
was leprous’d as white as snow, a 1839 J. Galt Demon of 
Destiny vil. (1840) 49 And you, ye lepros’d ills. .Make your 
abiding with the shunn’d and fear’d. 

Leprosied (le'pufsicl), a. rare. [f. Leprosy 
+ -ed 2 .] Tainted with leprosy. (In quot.yfg.) 
1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. sr. 3/2 They’re Leprosy’d with 
Scandal. 

t Lepro’sity. Obs. [ad, med.L. leprdsitdtem, 
f. leprdsus Leprous. Cf. OF. leprositg . j Leprous 
quality or condition. In Alchemy, metallic im- 
parity. 

*555 Eden Decades 28 With the. .tortoyses of this Uaode, 
many leprous men are healed and clensed of theyr leprosiLie. 
1626 Bacon Nat. Hist. § 326 If the Crudities, Impurities 
and Leprosities of Metals were cured, they would become 
Gold. 1633 A. Read Tumors 4 V leers 222 The Grecian 
leprosity may be thus described. 
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LEPROSY. 

Leprosy (le'prdsi). Also 6 lepresie, 6-7 
leprosie, 7 leaprosie, leprousie. [?ad. medJL. 
*kprosia ( Du Cange has leprosia leper-house), f. 
leprosies Leprous. Cf. It, lebbrosial\ 

I. A loathsome disease {Elephantiasis Grmco- 
rum), which slowly eats away the body, and forms 
shining white scales on the skin; common in 
mediaeval Europe. 

In the Eng. Bible it renders the Heb. r&'T? {aniS-ath, 
Gr. Ainpa, which seem to have been used as comprehensive 
terms for various skin diseases. 

I 53 S Covehdai.e Lev. xiii. 3 Then is It surely a leprosy 
[1382 Wycljf a plaage of lepre], 1563 Mirr. Mag., Buck- 
ingham ci, Thy deare doughter stroken with leprosye. 1597 
Morley Introd. Mas. .163 Like vnto a hereditarie lepresie 
in a mans bodie is vncurable without the dissolution of the 
whole. rfit3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 216 They say it 
procureth the Leprosie in the children which are then 
gotten. 1673 Ray Janrn. Low C. 71 These Waters dry up 
and heal . .Leprosie and other Affections of the Skin. 1798 
Coleridge Anc. Mar, iil xi, Her skin was white as leprosy. 
*801 Colebrookb Jr nl. in Life/ 1873) 176 Last month, a 
young man . .was going to be buried alive, on account of the 
leprosy. Ibid. 177 When one of the family dies of a leprosy. 
1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 176 The people suffer severely 
from scorbutic attacks and leprosy. 

t>- fig- 

*598 Rowlands Betray. Christ 14 My leprosie is a defiled 
soule. a 1623 W. Pembee Whs. (1635)9 The tongues, the 
pens, the practises of not a few discover unto us this leprosie 
of Atheisticall contempt of God’s wisdome arising in their 
foreheads. 1651 Hobbes Leznath. m. xli. 265 Such men 
as are cleansed of the Leprousie of Sin by Faith. 1751 

{ . Brown Shaftesb. Charac. 237 What this leprosy of false 
nowledge may end in, I am unwilling to say. 1781 Cowper 
Expasi. 96 When nations are to perish in their sins, ’Tis in 
the church the leprosy begins. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin 
Trump. (1876) 202 Idleness is a moral leprosy, which soon 
eats its way into the heart. 

+ e. A similar disease in horses. Ohs. 

1580 Blundevil Order Curing Horses Pis. iii. 2 The 
tankred mangenesse, most commonlie called of the old 
writers the Leprosie. Ibid. cliv. 65 b, The Leprosie or 
vniuersall inanginesse, called of the old writers Elephantia. 
d. attrib. and Comb. 

1648-60 Hexham Dutch Did., de Kleppe van een 
Lazarus, the Clicket which a Leprosie man beggs with. 
1705 Land. Gaz. No. _ 4106/4 His Cordial Antidote for 
eradicating all . . Leprosie Humours out of the Blood. 1897 
Allhutt's Syst. Med. II. 62 The leprosy bacillus Is by no 
means evenly distributed throughout the body. Ibid. 69 
Instances of transmission in leprosy-free countries. 

2 . A leper-house, rare- 1 . 

1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 89 A malady for which a 
few centuries ago there were more than twenty thousand 
lazarettos in Europe, In the fourteenth century, in the 
domains of the Seigneur de Courcy alone, there were ten 
of these leprosies. 

Leprous (le-prss), a. Forms : 3-5 lepras, 3, 
6-7 leperous, 4-5 leprows, -ros, -rys, 5 -rose, 
leperus, (? luprus), 5-6 leprous©, 6 leporous(e, 
lyporous(e, 7 leap(e)rous, 3- leprous, [a. OF. 
lepras, leprous (mod.! 1 '. Uprenx), ad. late L. lepros- 
us, f. lepra leprosy.] 

1 . Afflicted or tainted with leprosy. 

‘ Simon leprous ’ is a common ME. translation of Simon 
leprosus of the Vulgate (Matt. xxvi. 6, Mark xiv. r)=‘ Simon 
the leper ’ of the A. V. 

a 1225 Amr. R. r48 Moiseses hond.-bisemede of 5 e spitel- 
vuel, ik jmhte leprus. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 464/79 A man of 
pat emureye hat hei^btesymond leperous. x/gsTNyc urLev. 
xiii, 46 A 1 tyme that he is leprows and vncleene. (2x400-50 
A hxander 4593 As pa hat lepros ere & lame. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg . 216 b/t The hous of Symon leprous where as our 
lord dyned. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings v. Contents, Gehasi 
Eliseus seruauvit is made leporous. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, 
C. 25 All Ieprouse and pore beddred creatures. r6ir Bible 
Exod. iv. 6 And when bee tooke it out, behold, his hand 
was leprous as snowe, 173a Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 24 
Leprous Egyptians, driven from their country on account 
of that loathsome distemper. x876'Bristowb. Theory 'Prdct. 
Med. (1878) 275 The children of leprous parents are more 
likely to become affected [with leprosy] than are the chil- 
dren of healthy parents. 

+ b. Causing or inducing leprosy. Obs. 

_ 154a Boorde Dyetary xvj. (1870) 271 Olde beefe.. doth 
ingender melancoljmand leporouse humoures. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. v. 64 And in the Porches of mine eares [hej did 
poure The leaperous Distilmeut. 

0. Pertaining to, resembling, or accompanying, 
leprosy. 

*635-36 Cowley Dccviders 11. 619 Leprous scurf o’re his 
whole body cast. 1774 Goldsm. Mat, Hist. {1776) II. 241 
That the whiteness of the Negroe skin .. might be called 
rather a leprous crust than a natural complexion. *837-35 
Willis Leper 125 The dull pulses .. beat , beneath the hot 
And leprous scales. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) III. 669 
Generating leprous eruptions and similar diseases. 1898 P, 
Manson Trap. Diseases xxvi. 421 Nerve stretching . . has 
been strongly advocated, .for the cure of leprous neuralgia. 

d-fig. 

*598 Dallinqton Mcih, Trav. Bjb, Who so bringeth 
home a leprous soule and a tainted body. 1629 Milton 
Nativity 138 And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould. 
*632 Sanderson Semu 493 The leaprous humour of Popery. 
*697 Jos. Woodward Pel. Soc, Land. x. (1704) 176 Heal 
my leperous soul. 1796 Coleridge Sonn., Thyself redeem- 
ing from that leprous stain Nobility. r868 Farrar Silence 
4 V, iii. (1875) 65 Her literature .. a leprous fiction which 
poisoned every virtue. 

2 . tremsf. Having a surface resembling the skin 
of a leper; covered with white scales. In Bot. =* 
Lepkose. 


*620 Markham Faretm. Hnsb, xiii. 100 Myst and fog, 1 
which being naughty vapours, drawn from the infected 
parts of the earth, and falling Vpon the corne, doe . . 
make the graine leprous. r82o Shelley Sensit. Plant in. 

70 Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum. 1830 Lindley 
Mat. Syst. Bot. 68 Its leprous leaves, superior fruit, and 
apetalous flowers, will at all times distinguish the Oleaster 
tribe. 1839 — Introd. Bot. (ed: 3‘ 470 Leprous . . ; covered 
with minute peltate scales. 1840 Dickens Barn. Pudge 
xxxi, One old leprous screen of faded Indian leather. 1842 
G. Turnbull in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club It. No. xo. 8 
Where lichens make the trunks all leprous. 

+ b. Alchemy. Cl. Leprosity. Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 58 The phylosophers haue the 
same (,rc. lead] in great esteeme, . . they cal it their sunne or 
leperous gold. 1660 tr. Parat elsus' Archidoxis 1. iv. 38 The 
Quintessence of Gold is as to its Quantity, exceeding 
small ; and the residue of it is a leprous body. 

'b 3 . absol. (quasi-iA) A leper. Obs. 
crays Kent. Strut, in O. E, Misc, 3T Swo kam a leprus, 
a sik man. V1325 Metr. Horn. 129 This forsaid leprous was 
made hale. 11x380 Wvclif Whs. (1880) 205 pei ben., 
lemmans of foule sath.anas hat is foulere pan ony mesel or 
leprous in his world. 1464 Rolls of Farit. V. 521/1 Certeyn 
Leprus of oure menialx Servauntez. 

Hence I.e*prously adv., X«e ‘piousness. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 170 Clens- 
yng theyer Leprosenes. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Distyll. 
Waters B ij. The same water , . preserveth the body from 
leprousnes. 1547 Boorde Awa Health Pref. 6 b, Leprous- 
nesand many other infectious sicknesses. r6o7 Tourneur 
Rev, Trag. iv. iv. How leprously That Office would haue 
ding’d vnto your forehead x6ix Cotgr., Lepreserie, 
leaprousnesse. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 464/2 It shone 
leprously white and blue. . 

Leproused, variant of Lepros ed a. Obs. 
tLepry. Obs. Forms: 5-7 lepry, -rie ; g 
leperig, 0 leprye, -raye, leaperie, 6-7 leprey, 
leaprie, -ry. (For the form lepre, which may 
possibly in some instances belong to this word, see 
Leper 1.) [f. Leper sbf + -y.] = Leprosy. 

1430-40 Lydg Bochas 11. xviii. (15541, God. .smote him with 
leprie 1494 lepre]. a 1483 Liber Niger in Honseh. Ord. 
(1790)43 If any of thiscourte be infected with leper'13 orpesty- 
lence. 1545 Brink low Lament. 24b, No parson, ones hauing 
theleperye,shuld comeamonge the congregacion of the whole. 
1563 Hyll Profit. Art Garden. (1593) 82 To heale a red 
leapry. . . Lay vpon the blisters and leaprie. 1587 Harrison 
England 11, xxtii. (18781 1. 350 This [spring] is good for scabs 
and leaperie. 1607 Topsell Hist. Four-f. Beasts 503 The 
dust of a mole being brent, mingled with the white of an 
Egge, and anointed vpon a sheepe, is an excellent and 
medicinable remedy against the Leprie which commeth 
oftentimes vpon them, 1621 Ainsworth Annot. Fentat. 
(1639) 66 These sundry sorts of Leprie in the body. 1660 tr. 
Paracelsus' Archidoxis 1. iv. 42 The Leapry is a more 
grievous infirmity then the Choliek is. 

Jig. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 Where is worse 
lepry than property in religyon. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. ll iv, Thy hisop . . shall dense the leaprie of my ntinde. 
1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 17 Their breath is contagious, 
their leprey spreading. 1654 Vilvain Theol. Treat, i. 29 
A spiritual Lepry which hereditarily infects the whol Man. 

Comb. 1608 Topsell Hist. Serpents (1658) 663 Rough, 
hard, mangy, or leprie-like nails. 

Leptandrin (leptarndrin). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
Leptundra + -in.] A bitter glucoside obtained from 
Veronica (or Leptandra) virginica. 
x88o Li hr. Univ. Knowl. VIII. 8x8 The resinoid extracted 
from it [ leptandra or veronica virginica ] has the name of 
leptandrin in the books and at the drugstores. 

IiSpto-, combining form of Gr. Aeirros fine, 
small, thin, delicate, used in many terms of Zoology 
and Botany : Beptocardiaa (-kSudian) a. Zool. 
[Gr. naphta heart], belonging to the Leptocardii, the 
lowest group of Hue vertebrates, having contractile 
pulsating sinuses instead of a heart ; sb., a vertebrate 
belonging to this group ( Cent. Bid. 1889). X.epto- 
cephalan.(-se , falan), -cephalid (-se'falid ) Ichthyol. 
[Gr. /cecjiak-r) head], a fish of the family Leplo- 
cephalidm. Leptoceplialic (-szTarlik) a., having 
anarrowskull; exhibiting leptocephaly; Ichthyol., 
as the designation of certain flat-fish (cf. prec.). 
Iieptocephaly (-se*fali ) , narrowness of skull. X.ep- 
todactyl (-dse*ktil) Ornith. [Gr. oaicrvkos toe] a., 
having thin or slender toes ; sb., a bird with slender 
toes. Leptoda'ctylous, a. [-ous], = prec. a. I.ep- 
todermous(-d§'jni3s) a.Bot. [Gr. 5 ep/zaskin], hav- 
ingth in skin, said of moss-capsules when pliable {Syd, 
Soc. Lex. 1888). Leptoglossal (-glp-sal) a. Zool. 
[Gr.7A5ffcra tongue], of orpertaining to the division 
Leptoglossa of lizards, having slender tongues {Cent. 
Bid.). Leptoglossate (-glp's^t) a. , leptoglossal ; 
sb., a lizard of this group (ibid.). || leptomenin- 
gitis (-menind^si'tis) Bath., inflammation of the 
pia mater and the arachnoid (the leptomeninges). 

|| Leptophloem (-fldu'em) Bot. [see Phloem], in 
certain mosses (see quot.). leptophyilous (-fi’las) 
a. Bot. [Gr. cpvkkou leaf], slender-leaved (Mayne 
Expos. Lex . 1855). Leptoprosope (-prp^soup) [Gr. 
vpaaanrov face], narrowness of face; the condition 
of having a long narrow-faced skull (Cent. Bid.). 
Hence leptoproso'pic a., having a long narrow 
face. leptorrMne (le'ptnrin) a. [Gr. pis 
nose], having a long narrow nose ; having a nasal 
index of 47 or under ; also leptorrhimian, 


-rhi’iiic ad/s. le - ptosperm (-sporm) [Gr. airippa 
seed], a plant of the genus Leplospermum of myrta- 
ceous shrubs (Cent. Bid). Leiptospora'ngiate 
(-spOTae-ngiA) a. Bot. [see Sporangium], having 
sporangia which are developed from a single epi- 
dermic cell. || leptotlirix (le;ptu[)riks) [Gr. 6 pi£ 
hair] , ‘ a fungus belonging to the Order Schizo- 
mycetes, consisting of veiy thin and long, indis- 
tinctly segmented, straight threads’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.)', 
also attrib. LeptosyTem Bot. [Xi'lemJ, a struc- 
ture in certain mosses (see quot.). 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., * Leptocephalans, Leptoce- 
phalidx, the name of a family of fishes characterized by 
the smallness of the bead, of which the genus Leptocephalus 
is the type. 1886 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXIX. 114 Manyyoung 
flat-fish, .assume that peculiarly elongated and strange form 
known as rieptocephalic. 1882(7. Rev. Jan. 251 These *Lep. 
tocephalids are small, narrow, elongate. 1864 Vogt's Led. 
Mann. 30 Platycephaly stands opposed to Jleptocephaly, 
though connected with it by gradual transitions, a 1864 
Hitchcock idled in Worcester), * Leptodaciyl . .Leptodacty- 
lans. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Leptodaclylus, * leptodacty- 
lous. x8£6 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1B80) 693 Sometimes in- 
flammation of the pia mater is denominated_ ‘leptomeningitis, 
in distinction from pachymeningitis which is inflammation of 
the dura mater. 1889 Bennett & Murray Crvptog. Bot . 146 
A *leptophloem or rudimentary phloem, in which the storing 
up and conduction of the food-material takes place. 1889 
Garson in J ml. Anthrop. Inst. XVIII. 23 The midfacial 
index .. in the three Yasinese skulls .. is very constant and 
averages 54 ''2, making them dolichofacial, or * It ptoprosopic. 
1880 Dawkins i'.'«z-/Yil/«Kvii.i9aThe leptorhine rhinoceros. 
1884 J. E. Lf.e Router's Bone Caves Ojcow 31 In both the 
Wierzchow skulls the nose is leptolrhine. *878 Bartley tr. 
I'ophiard's Anthrop. 11. ii. 257 The *leptorrhinians, with the 
nasal skeleton elongated. 1891 A thenxum 25 Ju ly 132/3 Dr. 
Topinard communicates documents on the nasal index of 
the living. .. 494 per cent. .. were leptorhinian .. and 43 per 
cent, mesorhinian, 1887 Garnsf.y Goebel's Classif. Plants 
193 Two divisions of the Filicineae, the *Leptosporangiate 
and the Eusporangiate. 1877 Bennett tr. Thome s Bot. 
259 The forms known as Termo, Bacterium, Vibrio, Spirit. 
Ium, *Leptothrix, &c. 1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 718 

Bacteria attached end to end in a string form filaments of 
leptothrix. 1885 Klein Micro-Organisms 89 Long lepto- 
thrix filaments composed of short joints. 1897 Allbutts 
Syst. Med. IV. 743 The leptothrix fungus and spores are 
almost invariably present in the concretions of tartar that 
gather round the teeth. 1889 Bennett & Murray Cryptog. 
Bot. 146 A 'leptoxylem or rudimentary xyletn which serves 
for the conduction of the transpiration-current to the lower 
portion of the sporange furnished with stomates.. 

fLeptoflogy. Obs. [ad. Gr. ktvTokoyia subtle 
discourse, quibbling, f. Aerrro-s small, line, subtle +■ 
-koyta : see -logy. Cf. F. leptologie .] 

*681 Blount Glossbgr., Leptology , a description of mean 
and sordid things. *823 in Ckabb ; and in mod Diets. 

|| Iiepton (le'ptpn). PL lepta (-a), erron. 
leptas. [Gr. keirrov (sc. vu pits pa coin), neut. of 
kewTos small.] a. An ancient Greek com of the 
value of about one-fourth of a farthing ; the ‘ mite ’ 
of the Eng. versions of the N.T. t>. The smallest 
coin (* centime ’) of modern Greece, being the one- 
hundredth part of a drachma. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Coin , Lepton ..os od. 
^ t/rs . Stcrl, 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 86 Vessels of 
20 tons, 50 leptas per ton. 1877 C. Geikie Christ lvii, (1879) 
687 Among others, catne a poor widow, with her two lepta. 

Leptynite (leptinsit). Min. Also leptinite. 
[app. f. Gr. kamw-uv (see next) + -ite.J The 
same as granulite. 

18. . Dana (Wore.!, Leptynite; 1879 Ruti.ey Stud. Rocks 
xit. 2ir Granulite (Weiss-stein or leptinite) is also composed 
of felspar and quartz/the felspar being orthoclasa. 

+ LeptyntlC (Ieptimtik). Med. Obs. Also 
leptuntic. [ad. late L. leptyntic us, a. Gr. kar- 
twtuc-os, f. kemvvuv to make thin, f. kfxrrbs thin.] 
An attenuant. 

172* Bailey, Leptuntichs, attenuating cutting Medicines 
which Fart the Crass and viscous Humours, with their 
acute Particles. 

Ler : see Leer, Lere. 

Lerbord, Lereli, obs. ff. Larboard, Lurch. 

tuyere, V. Obs. Forms: I. lseran, Kentish 
leran, 2-4 lerert, 2-3 learen, 3 laeren, Orm. 
lserenn, 3-4 lare(n, 3-6 lere, 3-5 ler, (4 lerin), 
4-5 leere, 5 leryn, Sc. leyr, 5-9 Sc. leir, 5-8 
lear(e. Also pa. pple. 3 i-leered, -learet, -lered, 
4-5 y-lered. [OK lseran = OFris. lira , OS. Urian 
(Du, leereri), OHG. leran (Ger. lehren ), ON. idra 
OTeut. *laizjan (for which Goth, has laisjan), 
f. *laizd Lore jA] 

1 . tram. To teach; = Learn v. 4. In various 
constructions: To give instruction to (a person); 
to teach (a person something, or to do something) ; 
to give instruction in (a science, art, etc.). 

egoo tr. Bteda’s His/, iv. iv. JxSgo) 272 He was sended 
Ongolbeode Godes word to bodienne & to lteranne. a noo 
Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX, 260 Ac ic Imre b®t he do swa 
ic at cweeS. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 95 ?if be halia gast ne 
]ear6 (less monties heorte. cxzoo Ormik 18147 Sannt Johan 
Bapptisste comm to lasrenn : {>e folic to rihhterm here hf. 
c 1205 Lay. 4312 peo alche dteie hine larden luoere crattes. 
«X250 Owl 4 Night. 1053 pu . , lerdest hi to don schome 
And unriht of hire lichome. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 1934 
Constantin let also In ierasalem cherchen rere & wide 
aboute elles ware cristendom to lere. c 1320 R. Brunnr 



LEBED. 

Medit. 13 Y wyl he lere a medytacyon, C137S Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxx. ( Theodora) 700 He .. (>e barne in with hyr tuke 
to lere. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 162 Hue .. lere}> hem to 
lecherie hat louyeh here syftes. a 1400 Prymer 97 The wey 
of thi ri^twesnesses lere thou me. C1400 ApoL Loll. 33 
Prestes schal be dampned for wickidnes of he peple, ifhei 
lere hem not wan \>A are vnkurmand. C1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 100 pe kyng thotht to do lere him vpon 
sciences, <11420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1856 Of alle thre 
}>ou oghtist be wele leerid. c 1449 Pecock iiepr. 426 He 
is .. tau^t and leerid of an holi man. i486 Bk. St. A lint ns 
Ej, Lystyn to yowre dame and she shall yow lere. 1313 
Douglas TEneis vm. Prol. 145, 1 sail leir the ane lessoun 
to leys all thi pane. 1556 Lauder Tractate (1864! 151 And, 
now, geue that 3e wald b.e leird To brake and to Inioye the 
eird. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. vn. 37 Able 
to .. leir thame to knawe thair dutie. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
xil. xl. 221, I did thee leare A lore, repugnant to thy parents 
faith. 1832-53 Motherwell in Whistle-Binhie (Sc. Songs) 
Ser. 1. 42 'Twas then we sat on ae laigh biuk, To leir ilk 
ither lear, 

b. To show the way to, lead, guide ; to lead 
(the way). 

C1320 Sir Tristr, 400 To wite he rrjt way pe styes for to 
lere. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 343 Lere me to som man my Crede 
for to lerne. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 25 For Hengestes was 
pe first duke of hem, And into pis lond he dede hem lere. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1753 Graith gydys can thaim 
leyr. 

2 . To inform; = Learn v. 5. Const, rarely gif; 
chiefly with sb. or clause as second obj. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21494 Me war leuer yow for to lere 
Quar lijs your lauerd rode-tre. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas Prol. 
(1554)7 In which processe, like as I am leared. He (etc.]. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal mo, I wott welle ye are leryd, My 
lordys dowghter shalle be Wed To a man off myght. C1470 
Harding Chron, i,xxni.xxii, [Artliure] also gate, as Chron- 
ycles haue vs lered, Denmarke [etc.]. ? a 1500 Chester 

PL viii. 122 It is good that we enquyre if any the way 
can vs leere. 1513 Douglas /Eneis in. ii. 156 Apollois 
ansueir speir, Beseiking him of succouris ws to leir. <11643 
W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. i. (1651) 60 Lere me wbyik 
way he wended. 

3 . To learn, acquire knowledge of (something) ; 
to study, read (a book) ; to learn io do. something. 
Also with clause as obj. 

c 1230 Bestiary 328 And ?ingid him Sus Sis wilde der So 
3e hauen nu lered her. <11230 Gen. 4- Ex. 354 Nu wot 
adam sum-del o wo, Her-after sal he leren mo. C1300 
Havelok 796 Y wile with pe gauge, For to leren sum god 
to gete. 1363 Langl. P. PL A. xt, 270 Thahne wrougte 
I unwisly with alle the wyt that I lere ! <-1375 Sc. Leg, 
Saints vi. ( Thomas) 398 Wyt is pat gerris f>e fynd Ite, pat 
J>u lerit [nocht], & memore syne Is pat h u tads, ha nocht 
tyne, & vndirstandynge is [etc.], c 1400 Beryn 790 Yf yee 
lust to lere Howe they .were I-clepid. C1400 Maundev, 
(Roxb.l xxix. 132 All he lews . . lerez for to speke Hebrew, 
c 1450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 1548 He bade him lere John 
evangelist. 1466 Burgh Bed. Peebles (1872) 155 Master 
Jhon Doby swld haiff all the skwll, owttakand thai that 
leyryt to syng. 1509-20 Dunbar Poems lxiii. 54 Thay . . 
will at na man nurtir leyr. 1533 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) s Ane scholar quhilk is to leir ony special science. 
1367 Gudefi Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 87 Leir him to dreid, and 
traist in till him syne. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arh.) 37 
Then ye your self, in teaching men shall leir The rule of 
liulng well. 1596 Dalrymple tr. , Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 8 
They haue leiret nocht to defend thair townes w* wallis. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso x. xxv. 184 On that sad booke his 
shame and losse he leared. 1719 Ramsay Prol. to Orphan 
8 And lear— O mighty crimes S— to speak and act 1 1724 — 
Some of Contents Evergr. v. The sons may leir, How their 
forheirs were unacquaint with feir, <31818 Macneill Poems 
(1844) 124 ’Twas then my native strains ye leared. 

4 . ahsol. and intr. To acquire knowledge ; to be 
informed ; == LeaRN 2, 3 c. Const, of, on, at , 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1832 pai wald noght lere on noe lare. 
Ibid. 19338 pat he moght of his craftes iere. c 1373 Sc. Leg, 
Saints xxxvi, ( Bdptista ) 958 Of Jxir barnis hevrod send twa 
to rome, to lere. c 1384 Chaucer //. Fameu. 3 And listened! 
of my dreme to lere. 14., Parlt. Love 3 m Pol. Rel. ff 
L. Poems 48 Now ^ee that wull of loue lere, 1 counsell yow 
pat ?e cum nere. c 1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 887 Lothe 
to Offende, and Louyng ay to Lere. C1460 Urbanitatis 1 in 
Babees Bk., Who-so wylle of nurtur lere, Herken to me & 
3e shalle here, c 1470 Henry Wallace vn. 671 Lerand at 
scule in to thair tendyr age. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
xli. 21 Be 3e so wyiss that vderis at 30W leir. 1332 Lyndesay 
Monarche 6326 Wald God, said X, 3e did. remane all jeir, 
That I mycht of 3our heuinlye Lessonis leir. 1362 W1N3.ET 
Cert. Tractates ' Wks. 1888 I. 24 Childer of happy ingynis, 
mair able to leir than I wes to teche. 1721 Kelly Scot. 
Prov. 13 As the old Cock crows, the young Cock lears. 

Lere : see Lear, Leer, Lure sbf 
Le red, ppl. a. Obs, exc. dial. Also 2 leared, 
3-6 lerd, 4-5 Sc. leyryt, 5-6 lerid, -it, 9 leared. 
[pple. of Lere v.~] ■= Learned. Also absol,, esp. 
in lered and lewd. 

c 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 pe biscopes & lered men heom 
cursede aeure. C1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 129 pe bisshupes, 
and pe oSre lerede pe wuneden in pe lond. a 1300 Cursor M. 
24806 pisabbot..Waschosin..Alerdmano mikel lare. C1375 
Sc. Leg, Saints xxii. ( Laurentius ) 782 Quhethyre pai leyryt 
ore lawit ware, e 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 283 For be 
Tie lewed man or ellis lered. <1x430 Holland Howlat 122 
Patriarkis and prophetis, of lerit the laif. c 1430 AbceA ris- 
totill-21 in Q. Elia. Acad. 65 Bothe lewid And lerid, Magnifie 
his mageste pat most is of myght, 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems lx. 41 The lerit sone of erll or lord. 1556 Chron, 
Gr. Briars of Lond, (Camden) 89 The lerdemen of both 
the universytes. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Lare, 
He was, after all, a mensefully leared man. 

+ Lerer. Obs. [f. Lere v. + -er 1 ; cf. OHG. 
ttrari (mod.G. lehrer), Sw. Idrare, Da. Ixrer, 
Goth. laisareis.J 
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1 . A teacher. 

<31300 Cursor M. 21179 Spellers o trouth, lerers o lede. 
a 1340 H ampule Psalter cxxxiv. 7 Cioudls are lerers of 
goddis worde. <11375 Lay Folks Mass BA. (MS. B) 164 
Bothe po reders & po herers has mykil nede, me penk of 
lerers. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 297/2 Lerare, . . doctor. 

2 . .A learner, disciple, rare. 

c 1440 Promp. Part). 297/2 Lerare, or lernare, or he pat 
rei cyvythe lore, .. discipulus. 

Lerge, Lergeness, obs. Sc. ff. Large, -ness. 
tLe’ring. Obs. [f. Lerk v. + -ing l . Cf.ON. ; 
Ikring ] a. Learning, b. Instruction, teaching; ; 
doctrine. 

<31300 Cursor M. 14811 For til him was pe lai bi-taght, 
pat he him thoru lering laght. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Copse. ; 
170 For a man excuses noght his unkunnyng That his : 
wittes uses noght in leryng. 1337 Lay Folks Catech. 28 
And all the knawing pat we have in pis world of him, Is 
of heryng, and leryng and techyng of othir. 1377 Langl. 
P. PL B. x. 16 Anima that lady is ladde bi his lerynge. 
C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 831 Yowre sa wees to make 
y shalle geue yow lerynge. 

TLerion. Obs. corruptly a. F. li/-onl\ ? The 
grey dormouse. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. v. ( Parlt i. Beasts) xvii, The 
mertrik. .The bowranbane and eik the lerion. 

Leripoop(e, -pup, variants of Lieipoop. 

Lerk : see Lirk sb. and v., dial. 

Lerkere, obs. form of Lurker. 
t Lerm, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. OF. termer, 
larmer to weep, £ larme a tear.] intr. To weep. 

£1530 Ld. Berners A rlk. Lyt. Bryt. {1814) 268 Whan 
Arthur sawe..the bysshop mytred and all barefoted, hys 
herte lermed and wepte for pyte. 

Lern, obs. form of Learn. 

Lernsean (binf-an), a. and sb. Also lernean. 
[f. L. Lernse-us, Gr. Acpvaios (f, L, Zerna , Gr. 
Aipvrj, the name of a marsh in Argolis) + -an. The 
mod. use is prob. an allusion to the Lemsean, Hydra, 
a monster inhabiting this marsh.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the Lernsea, a Linnsean 
genus of parasitic entomostracans, now limited to 
certain species infesting the gills of the cod. 

2833 Kirby Hab. ff hist, Anim. II, xiv. 25 A very re- 
markable Lernean parasite. 1832 Dana Crust. 1. 4 The 
most degraded Lenwean forms have the sluggishness, .of 
the lowest worms. 

B. sb. One of the genus Lernsea. 

1833 Kirby Hab. ff Inst. Anim. II. xiv. 22 The Lerneans 
..he [Cuvier] has placed.. in his first order of Intestinal 
Worms, 1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 97 The Leriueans 
also have females excessively various in size and appearance. 

Lernseoid (lainroid), a. [f. mod.L. Zenuea 
(see Lkrntean) + -oid.] Having the appearance of 
a Lemsean ; resembling the Lernseans. 

1846 Dana Zooph. vii. (1848) 107 The Lernaioid division 
appears to reach the Polygastrics in the Acephalocist. 

Lernilite, erroneous form of Lennilite. 

Lerot (le'r^t). Zool. [a. F. Ip rot, {. loir, repr. 
pop.L. glir-em (L. gllr-em, glis) dormouse.] The 
garden dormouse ( Myoxus nileld). 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. vi.L(iS 62) I. 453 The middle 
[Dormouse], which he [Buffon] calls the Lerot. 1849 Sk. 
Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 29 The Garden Dormouse, or 
Lerot.. .The greater Dormouse of Shaw. 

Lerp (I 5 rp). Also laap, leurp. [Native Aus- 
tralian.] 4 A kind of manna secreted by an insect, 
Psylla eucalypti, and found on the leaves of the 
Mallee ( Eucalyptus dumosa) ’ Morris Austral Eng. 
1S98. 

1848 W. Westgarth Australia Felix vi. 75 The natives 
of the Wimmera prepare a luscious drink from the laap. 
1878 R. B. Smyth Abarig, Victoria I. 21 1 Lerp. 

Lerre(i)poop, variant of Likipoop, 

Lerret (le-ret). dial. Also lerrett, -it. [Ety- 
mology unknown.] A boat suitable for heavy seas, 
used on the coast about the Isle of Portland. 

1828 New Sailor's Mag. 155 The ‘Portland Lerret’, or 
boat adapted for approaching this extraordinary isthmus, 
‘Chesel Beach’. ..A lerret of large size, about five tons 
burden. 1869 Daily News 14 Sept., Pilot George Brown, 
with a crew of four men, went in a Territ’ to her assist- 
ance. 2877 Times 13 Sept. 4/3 In the face of such a sea . . 
none other than the well known Portland 1 lerretts ’ could 
have been launched or beached. x88o T. Hardy Trumpet - 
Major III. xxxiv, 120 The trip in the stern of the lerret had 
quite refreshed her. 

Lerrie, lerry : see Lurry. 

Lerroch, variant of Labach Sc. 

Lerrup, dial, variant of Larrup. 

Les, obs. form of Leash, Less ; var. Leese, 
Lesar, variant of Leeser i Obs. 

Lesarde, obs. form of Lizard. 

Lesbian (le-zbian), a. [f. L. Lesbi-us, Gr. 
AeV^tor + -an.] Of or pertaining to the island of 
Lesbos, in the northern , part of the Grecian archi- 
pelago. Lesbian rule : a mason's rule made of 
lead, which could be bent to fit the curves of a 
moulding (Aristotle Eth. JVzc. v, x. 7) ; hence Jig., 
a principle of judgement that is pliant and accom- 
modating. (Very common in 1 7th c*, but app, not 
always correctly understood.) 
x6ox S. Daniel To Sir T. Egerton X31 That Lesbian square, 
that building fit. Plies to the worke, not forc’th the worke 
to it. 1605 Timme Quersit.11, ii. 1 ix The composition and 
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wonderful nature thereof is, as it were, a certaine example 
and Lesbian rule of our worke. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 
11. iv, 11. Magnif 1117 Another, leveld by the Lesbian Squire 
Deep under ground (for the Foundation) joyns Well-polisht 
Marble. <31628 Preston New Covt. (1630) 233 Thou goest 
not by a straight rule, but by a leaden Lesbian rule. 1703 
Rowe Ulysses n. i. 943 The Chian and the Lesbian Grape. 
17 1 ? ,W. King tr. Naude’s Rej. Politics v. 188 It [artificial, 
politic Justice] is soft and pliant enough to accommodate 
itself as the Lesbian rule to human and popular weakness, 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v, Cymativm, Lesbian cymatium, 
according to Vitruvius, is what we otherwise call talon. 

Leseun, lesezoun, obs. forms of Lesson. 

Lese, obs._ f. Leach sbj and v.\ Lease, Leash. 
Lese, variant of Leese ®.i and 2. 

XaSSed, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Sc. Also 8 ltesed. 
[f. L. Ices - us, pa. pple. of kvdere to hurt+ -EdI.] 
That has suffered Leston, q.v. ; damaged, injured. ; 

16.. in Hector Judicial Bee. (1876) 100 (E, D. D.) To 
assythe the_sd John Barr as the pairty lesed. 1708 Cham- 
BERLAYNEtSA Gt. Brit. XL ix. vi. (1743) 385 If the ordinary .be 
clear to pronounce an Interloquitor to the dissatisfaction of 
either party, he who thinks himself lesed, may get Redress. 
1724 Dr. Houstoun in Phil. Trans. XXXI II. 12 The 
Elasticity of these laesed Parts was .. impair’d. 1741 A. 
Monro Anat. of Nerves (ed. 3) 34 The lesed Part of the 
Body. 

Lese-majesty (lrzimte'dgestiL Civil Law. 
Also 6 lease-, leis-, 7 leese-, 8-9 leze-. [ad. F. 
Ihe-majesld, ad. L. hvsa mdjestds hurt or violated 
majesty, i.e, of the sovereign people.] Any offence 
against the sovereign authority ; treason. 

[1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iv. xii. (1494) sig. p iij, Lyst he were 
accused to thestates Of cryme called lese magestatis. ] 1336 
Btcllendkn Cron. Scot. (1821J I.T2Nochtwithstanding quhat- 
sumever offence of lese majeste committit be thaim. a 1378 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1.397 G. D... 
was banischit in Ingland fforcertane crymes of Ieismaiestie. 
1609 Skene Reg. Map. 6 The crime,_ quhilk in the Civill law, 
is called^ the crime of lese Majestie. a 1651 Calderwood 
Hist. Kirk {1843) H. 356 The conspirators ashamed to 
expresse the king’s murther, committed this fained rapt, 
a crime of lese-majestie. 1726 Cavaluer Mem. iv. 332, 

I confess 1 am loaded with the Crime of Leze Majesty, 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xi, Perduellion is .. muckle warse 
than lese-majesty, or the concealment of a treasonable 
purpose. 1830 Benti-iam Const. Code Wks. 1843 38 

Under a representative democracy .. there can be no lese 
majesty. 1873L0NGF. Wayside Inn, R hyme Sir Christopher 
20 Not having been at court Seemed something very little 
short Of treason or lese-majesty. 

transf, <21649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. I, Wks. 
(17 11) 9 King Henry [8th] was . . arebel guilty of lese-majesty 
divine. 1841 Emerson Addr., Metk. Nature Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 227 Why then goest thou as some, .listening worshipper 
to this saint or to that ? That is the only lese-majesty. 

If Both in Fr. and Eng., the first member of this 
word has been treated as a verb-stem, to which a 
sb. may be attached in an objective relation, formr 
ing compounds with the general sense 4 outrage 
upon the rights or dignity of’ (what is expressed 
by the sb.). So in Fr. lese-catholitiid, Itee-faculli , 
Ihe-societc, etc. (see Littre) ; the Eng. examples 
below are mere nonce-wds. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 104 Persons whom the leze nation 
might bring under the administration of his executive 
powers, ( 18x4 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 361 All flogging in 
schools is prohibited, as a crime of leze-liberty in a free 
country. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 424 
There is scarcely an honest or independent man among 
them, who has not in some way or other been guilty of 
Lese-Toryisxn. *833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) sjf 
To enfeeble them [classical studies] would., be. .in a certain, 
sort, the crime of lese-humanity. 1870 Lowell Poems, 
Cathedral, I was a poacher on their self-preserve Intent’ 
constructively on lese-angllcism. 

Lesenge, obs. form of Lozenge. 

Leser(e, var. Leeser 1 Obs. ; obs, f. Lizard. , 
Lesewe, variant of Leasow dial. 

Lesh(e, obs. form of Leach sb . 1 and v. 1 , Leash. 
Leskpund, variant of Lispound, 

Lesion, (lf’gsn). Also 6 Sc. lessioxm, 9 locsion. 
[ad. F. lision , ad. L. Isesion-em, n. of action f. 
Icedere to huit.] 

1 . Damage, injury; a hurt or flaw, whether ma- 
terial ot immaterial. 

1452 Die. York in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. z. I. 11 What 
..lesion of honour, & villany is said & reported generally 
unto the English nation. £1460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 
659 Yf ye finde any spotte, fylth, or lesion In any personne 
or in creature, Dishonnour liym not with derision. 1838 
Times $ Oct., Looking for faults, for lesions, for hubbies in 
the gutta-percha. x8sg R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 89 if the hand after being dipped [in boil- 
ing water] shew any sign of lesion, the offence is proven. 
1873 Blackmore A. Lorraine I. xxvi. 292 Nay, nay, Struan, 
be not thus hurt by imaginary lesions. 

2 . Damage or detriment to one’s property or 
rights. Now only in legal use; chiefly in Civil 
and Scots Law, applied to such injury involved in' 
a contract as may be pleaded as a ground for set- 
ting it aside. 

1582-8 Hist. Jas. F 7 (1804) 161 Sum men of his . .distroyed 
all his coirnes and housses, to his great enorme lessioun. 
1839 W. O. Manning Law Nations v. vii. (1875) 332 The 
contingency of lesion to the rights of those who are not 
parties to the contest. 1873 Postk Gains 1. (ed. 2) 152 The 
first condition is a Laesion by the operation of civil law, i.e. 
a disadvantageous change in civil_ rights or obligations 
brought about by some omission or disposition of the person 
who claims relict ■ 






LESNESS. 

3 . Path. Any morbid change in the exercise of 
functions or the texture of organs. 

1747 tr, Astruc’s Fevers 301 The physician should., 
examine the lesions of the different functions of these organs. 
1808 Med. frith XIX. 441 Affected with tetanic symptoms, 
front the Itesion of a nerve. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(1880} 185 A lesion called anthracosis of the lungs. 
fig. 183s Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (18521 532 The 
lesion of moral and religious principle in the delinquent 
himself. 1873 H. Rogers Grig. Bible ii. 98 That great moral 
lesion of man's nature with which the Bible deals. 

Lesk, obs. form of Leach sb. 1 , slice. 

Leske, obs. form of Lask v. ; var. of Lisk. 
t Lesness. Ohs. Forms: 1 lesnis(s, 3, 4 les- 
nes(se. [OE. Idsnis, f. lesan, Usan to loose.] 
Absolution, redemption, forgiveness (of sins'). 

c 950 Lindisf. Gasp. Luke i. 68 ForSon gesohte & dyde 
lesnise (975 Ruskiv. lesnisse] folces his. c 1290 S. Eng Leg. 

I. 273/73 pou most in lesnesse of pine sunnes : habbe pine 
wonepngue pere. _ 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 3604, & wo so her 
is aslawe is dep him sal be In lesnesse of al is_ sinne, 1340 
Ayenb. 14 pe enlefte [article of the Creed] is to leue pe 
lesnesse of zenne. 

Lespund, variant of Lispound. 

Less (les), a. ( sb.), adv., and conj. Forms : 1 
inflected adj. lisssa (l&sse fe/n. and neut.). North- 
wnb. ler-ssa, uninjlected Iks, 2-5 lassa, 2-7 les, 
3-7 lesse, (4 lass, 4, 6 Sc. lese), 4-5 las, 4- l9ss. 
[(1) The OE. hks adv. (occas. used qtiasi-sb. and as 
uninflected adj.) corresponds to OFris. Its OTeut. 
type *laisiz , f. *laiso- (not elsewhere found with the 
sense * small ’) + -iz comparative suffix (see -ER 3 ), 
which in OE. disappears by phonetic law, as in 
Bet, Leng advs. (2) The OE. Isessa adj. corre- 
sponds to OFris. ISssa OTeut. type *laisizon-, f. 
*laisiz : see above, and cf. -ee 3 A. The disap- 
pearance of the middle vowel was presumably prior 
to the VVGer. change of z into r ; the OFris. Ussera 
is doubtless, like Eng. Lesser, a new formation. 

The OTeut. type *laiso-, pre-Teut. *loiso-, appears to be 
cogn. w. Lith. lesa-s •.—* leiso-, small. Whether there is any 
connexion with *leid-, *Ud - in Goth, leiiih little is very 
doubtful. Cf. the alleged Crim-Gothic list a 'parum ’.] 

A. adj. Used as the comparative of Little, 

I. In. concord with sb. expressed or understood. 

I . Of not so great size, extent, or degree (as some- 
thing mentioned or implied); of inferior dimen- 
sions, bulk, duration, etc. ; smaller. Opposed (in 
mod. Eng.) to greater. Obs. with reference to ma- 
terial dimensions (superseded by smaller ) ; still 
current with reference to number, degree, etc. 

ciooo /Ei.fric Gen. i, 16 pait mare leoht to fises daises 
lihtinge and past lsesse leoht to haere nihte lihtinge. c 1200 
Trin. Coll Horn. 179 pe more fishes in pe se eten he lasse. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolfs) 11689 P e bissop .. preebede bom pat 
hit adde of dep pe lasse fere. ? a 1300 Shires , etc. Eng in 
O. E. Misc. 345 On engle londe syndon two and prytti schire, 
summe more and summe lasse. a 1300 Cursor M. 436 G 5 U.) 
Surame of less [?/. rr. lesse, lasse] and sum of more prise, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. ii. in. iv. (1495) 51 The soule is 
noughte more in a more body, nother lasse in a lasse body, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 5961 The light wax las. c X440 Gesta 
Rom. 1. iv. 10 (Harl; MS.) Hit is wreten that of too livelis pe 
lasse Evill is _ to be chosyn, 01449 Pecock Repr, 1. xiv. 
74 Herfore it is the lasse merveil. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
49 Akoniton . . hath leaves like the Cucumber, but some- 
what more lesse and rough. 1598 Yong Diana hi. 70 
Other kiudes of lesse trees . . twyning about the greater. 
16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 335 Teach me how To name the 
bigger Light, and how the lesse That burne by day, and 
night. 1673 Ray Journey Low C, 38 Shags, .are very like 
to Cormorants, only less. 1692 R. L’Estrangk Fables xix. 
(1708) 26 Rather then bear a Less Misfortune to Hazzard a 
Greater. 1718 Prior Henry 4 Emma 430 Fine by degrees 
and beautifully less. X757 Jos. Harris Coins 41 livery one 
will see and understand that 19 is less than 20. 1794 

S. Williams Vermont 83 The female is less than the male. 
18x6 Byron Prisoner Chilian viii, And then the sighs he 
would suppress, .grew less and less. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
(1886) 1 The peculiarities of his individual genius changed 
the mind and spiritual conformation of France, and ill a 
less degree, of the whole of the West. 

b. Of smaller quantity or amount ; not so much. 
Opposed to more. 

0x314 Guy JVarw. (A.) 1697 In lasse while pan bat was 
Might falle mani wonder cas. *375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. 
(Nvtian) 443 pan to pe catel pai tuk les kepe. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Auian xxv, Somtyme the children whiche ben 
preysed and loued done lesse good than they whiche ben 
despreysed and hated. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. iv. 34, 
1 owe him little Dutie, and lesse Loua. 1396 — 2 lieu. IV, 
iv. v. 7 Lease noyse, lesse noyse, 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist, 
IX. i. § 44 The Queen knowing it less difficulty and danger 
to keep him, then to cast him out of her Dominions. 1664 

J. Webb Slone-Hung .1725) 19 We cannot yet give Credit, 
and less shall, to one Word be saith. 1667 Milton P. L. 
iv 854 More glovie will be wonn, Or less be lost. 1669 
Sturmy Manner's Mag. v. 72 With less Trouble and 
Charge. 1853 Brimley Ess., Bleak House 285 We should 
then have less crowd and no story. 1853 Gladstone Sp. 
x8 Apr. F inane. Siatern . (1863) 3 The estimate for the 
present year cannot, I fear, be expected to be much less, if 
at all less, than 530,000/. 

0. A smaller number of; fewer. This originates 
from theOE. construction of hks ad v. ( quasi-iA ) with 
a partitive genitive. Now regarded as incorrect. 

0888 K» ASlfred Boeth. xxxv. § 5 [6] Swa mid lass worda 
swa mid ma, swaeoor we hit ^ereccan rna^on. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey cl. 222 By cause he had so grete plente of men of 
hys ownecountre, he called the fewer and lasse to counseyll 


208 

of the noble men of the Cyte. 1579 Lyly EvphuesjTo 
Gentl. Oxf. (Arb.) 208, I thinke there are few Vniuersities 
that haue lesse faultes than Oxford, many that haue more. 

2 . Of lower station, condition, or rank ; inferior. 
Obs. exc. in phrases like no less a person than. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xi. xx Seoe uutedlice laessa 
[Rushw. lessa] is in ric lieofna mara is of ftaem. a 1200 
Moral Ode 390 Al pat is St al pat wes is wur.->e penne he 
[God] and lesse. 12x300 Cursor M. 12166 Nog fit yee ne 
vnderstod for-pi Less i wat er yee pan i. c 1380 Wyclif 
Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 19 pis secounde feste was algatis lasse. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 2948 Ladys and oper les wemen. 1444 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 1 13/1 By colour of tenure of lasse l’enentz. 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 14 To poure gentilmen, or to 
other of lasse degre. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xx. 24 ‘ As 
ofte tymes as I was amonge men, I come a lasse man pat is 
to say les e holy. 1609 Bible (Douay) Has. Comm., Foure 
are called the greater prophetes, and twelve the lesse. 1652 
(Needham tr. Selden’s Flare Cl. 40 Cotzensis and Moses 
Maimomdes besides others of a less account. 1869 Tenny- 
son Coming of Arthur 12 And so there grew gieat tracts 
of wilderness, Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 
But man was less and less, till Arthur came. 

f b. Of action : Not so great, worthy, or excel- 
lent. Obs. rare~ l . 

1685 Earl Halifax On Death C/tas. II, 104 ’Tis less to 
conquer, than to make Wars cease. 

f e. Less of in : inferior in point of. Obs. 

1307 Elegy Edit). /, x, God lete him ner be worse man 
Then is fader, ne lasse of myht, 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 
598 pe lasse in werke to take more [is] able. 1375 Be. Leg. 
Saints ii. (Paulas) 49 Paule wes lese of dingnite. 1335 
Cover dale 2 Esdras v. 55 Ye are lesse of stature, then 
those that were before you. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii. 15 
And hope to ioy, is little lesse in ioy, Then ho| e enioy’d, 
1594 — Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 299 A Grandams name is little 
lesse in loue, Then is the doting Title of a Mother. 1634 
Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio’s H’arrs Flanders 32 By how 
much the Regent went every day less in her authority. 

3 . Used spec, to characterize the smaller, inferior, 
or (after Latin use) younger, of two persons or 
things of the same name ; =L. minor. (Cf. lesser.) 

*|* Less Britain, + Britain the less : Brittany. Obs. 
exc. in the designation James the Less, and occa- 
sional imitations of this. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xv. 40 Dais iacohes leasse 
[Jacobi minoris]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2120 To pe lasse 
brutaine per ne come aliue none, a 1300 Cursor M. 13299 
pe less jam and sant Thomas, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 
259 Ynde the lesse. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 145 Asia 
the lesse towcheth in the este_ parte Capadocy. c 1330 Lloyd 
Treas. Health (1585) S ij, With .ix graines of leasse spurge 
or of Pioni. 1597 Morley Introd. Mas. Annot., Betwixt mi 
and fa is not a full halfe note, but is lesse then halfe a note 
by a comma : and therefore called the lesse halfe note. 1398 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. Colnntues 490 The Tyrant 
of lesse-Asia. 1613 Zouch Dove 79 Allan, the Earle of lesse 
Brittain. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 344 Barons with the 
restvpward we call the Greater Nobilitie, the others beneath 
them the Lesse Nobilitie. 1843 Macaulay Mine, D' Arb lay 
Ess. 1863 III. 310 Dr. Franklin, not, as some have dreamed, 
the great Pennsylvanian Dr. Franklin, . . but Dr. F'ranklin 
the less. 

f b. The less world = Microcosm. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 552 Man es clepid pe lesse werld. *398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. i. (1495) 293 Man is cal lyd 
the lasse worlde, for he shewyth in hymselfe lyknesse of all 
the worlde. c 1400 tr. Secreia Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 88 It 
holdys yn him alle pe elymentz, and it is callyd pe lesse 
world .. pe Eye [i.e. egg] of Philosophers. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W,_ de W. 1531) x Lyke as the great worlde was made 
perfecte in vij dayes, so y B lesse worlde, that is man, is 
made . . perfecte by grace in these vij spirituall dayes. 

+ C. Less age (Sc.) : minority. 

1524 Arran in St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 158 Not as ane 
pupile in jiivente and lese aige, hot as ane maist noble 
excellent Prince of perfic mature aige. 1531 Hen. VIII 
ibid. 590 Laying apart thexcuses of mynorite and les age. 

Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 403 Money, cun3eit 
in our Soveraneis less age. 1609 Skene Reg. Majest. n. 
lxx. § 2 Gif she being of les age, falles in the warde of her 
over-lord. 

4 . Preceding (+ formerly also, following) a nu- 
meral or other quantitative expression , used to de- 
note that the number or quantity indicated is to be 
subtracted from a larger one mentioned or implied ; 
— Minus. Also transf., used (like minus ) for * not 
including’, ‘ except 

O. E. Chron, an. 641 (Laud MS.) He rixode twa lies .xxx. 
jeara. _ c rooo zEi.fric Gram. xlix. (Z.) 2S7 Man cwefS eac 
uudeniginti anises twentfe, duodeuiginti twain lsestwentig, 
diiodetriginta twam lais pritti^. a 1300 Cursor M. 2168 
Tuelue scor 0 yeires bot an lesse [Trin. saue oon las]. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2508 Tvelmoneth pre woukes las. 1S23 
Lo. Bernf.rs Frotss. I. Ixiii. 84 This siege endured a long 
season, the space of a xi. wekes, thre dayes lesse, 1695 
Alingham Genm. Epit, 1, a — b is thus read a less b, or the 
remainder after b is taken from a. 1880 Goldw. Smith 
in Atlantic Monthly 213 The foundations of natural theo- 
logy, less the mere name of Deity. 

II 5 . Used peculiarly by Shaks. with words ex- 
pressing or implying a negative, where the sense 
requires ‘more’. Cf. Less adv. 

x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. iii. ii. 57, I ne’re heard yet, That 
any of these bolder Vices wanted Lesse Impudence to 
guine-say what they did, Then to performe it first. — Cymb. 
I. iv. 23 To fortifie her judgement, which else an easie battery 
might lay flat, for taking a Begger without lesse quality. 
H. alisol. (quasi-rA) 

From the point of view of the modern language, these 
substantival uses may be referred to the adj., though in 
OE. some of them originated from the adv., and the inde- 
clinable form is therefore used. 

6 . The less : that which is smaller (of two things 


LESS. 

compared). Also of persons: He who is or they 
who are less. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 70 Nedes must the 
lesse be conteyned within the more. 1591 Shaks. Two 
Gent. in. i. 372 The liaire that couers the wit, is more then 
the wit ; for the greater hides the lesse. 1594 Daniel Cleo- 
patra 111. Wks. (Grosart) HI. 59 Nemesis ..Who .. Doth 
raze the great, and raise the lesse. x6xx Bible Heb. vii. 

7 The lesse is blessed of the better. 1865 J. FI. Newman 
Gerontins § 3 For spirits and men by different standards 
mete The less and greater in the flow of time. 

7 . A less amount, quantity, or number ( than one 
that is specified or implied). Less than no time : 
a jocular hyperbole for an exceedingly short time. 

c xooo TElfric E.xod. xvi. 17 And Israhela beam dydon swa 
and gaderodon sum mare sum laesse. _ c 1050 ByrhtfertKs 
Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 304 gif pair beo lais pon 
seofon. a 122s Ancr. R. 6 Sum. ,mei. .paie god mid lesse. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIT. 403 3 if pey wil pey mowe 
have lasse in pe somer tyme. a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme 1869 
Which herbe in lesse than halfe an houre Gan over all knit. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems xv. 12 Sum askis far less than he 
servis. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 111 Lesse then a pound 
shall serue me for carrying your Letter. 1700 Dryden Pal. 

6- A rc. in. 841 Though less and less of Emily he saw. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bins iv. vii. fix Trust me for sinking, burning, 
and destroying him in less than no time. 3844 Stanley 
Arnold (3858) I. v. 208 Our little may be more inex-cusable 
than their less was in them. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. cxi, 
Not being less but more than all The gentleness he seem’d 
to he. 3833 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (3876) 392 The Turks 
of this day are still in the less than infancy of art. 1877 
Spurgeon Serin. XXIII. 588 The less said about her the 
better. 1879 Whitney Sanskrit Gram, 236 Less than thirty 
roots form their present-system. 1883 O. W. Holmes 
Emerson i. 38 Even so late as less than half a century ago. 

b. Qualified adverbially by far, little , much, 
nothing, something, or phrase denoting quantity. 
Also no less = ‘ nothing less ’ ; for examples see No. 

It is often impossible to say whether in the combinations 
nothing less , something less, the former word is used advb. 
or whether it is an indefinite pronoun in apposition with 
less used absol. The combination nothing less than has 
two quite contrary senses ; in the use here treated it means 
‘ quite equal to, the same thing as ’ ; for the opposite meaning 
see B. 3. 

c 1200 Vices Sf Virtues (1888) 45 ^if he arrer dede litel te 
gode, 3 ar after he do 3 michele lasse. c. 3330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1830) 174 For ten mark men solde a litille bulchyn, 
Litille lesse men told a bouke of a moutoun. X387 Trevisa 
tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 233 Iohn hadde tweie dayes lasse 
in his moder wombe. 1593 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 11. v. 300 
But yet methinkes, my Fathers execution Was nothing 
lesse then bloody Tyranny, 

•pc. 0 or of less than, in less than : unless. Obs. 
(For the fuller treatment of these phrases see 
Unless.) 

C14.00 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 318 Na man schall come 
nere him but lordes, o less pan he call any man till him. 
14x4 Roth of Parlt. IV. 22/2 [That] no Lawe be made of 
lasse than they yaf therto their assent, 1461 Paston Lett. 
II. 46 Beware that ye aventure not your person .. by the 
See, till ye haue oder word from us, in less than your person 
cannot be sure there as ye ar. 

B. adv. 

L To a less or smaller extent ; in a lower degree; 
to an inferior extent, amount, etc. Often in neg. 
phr., as none the less , no less, not the less : see No, 
Not, etc.; also Natheless, Nevertheless, etc. 

c 900 tr. Bseda’s Hist. v._xii[i], (1890) 424 Oder [dasl] wes 
nohte pon lies unaarefndlice cele haigles & snawes. C1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 205/176 pe lasse he was of heom a-drad. 
<21300 Cursor M. 13207 Inesu crist hir barn sco bar, Rir 
child, and maiden neuer less [Gd'tt. neuer pe lesse]. C1386 
Chaucer Pard. Prol. 4- T. 274 If that a prince use hasar- 
drie . . He is . . Holde the lasse in reputacioun. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 242 The natural hette atte 
myde-day is lasse stronge. <2x430 Knt. de la Tour (3868) 
102 No goode woman shulde .. sette the lasse hi hyrn 
for ani sikenesse that God sendithe. 1308 Dunbar Tua 
mariit wemen 322 The niair he loutit for my luf, the les of 
him I rakit. 1341 Becon News out of Heaven Prol. (1542) 
A v b, His worde is, that theyshoulde sanctify the Sabboth- 
day. . . But what do they lesse ? 1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 5 He fand heit and calde lesse vehement in 
Scotlande than in fiance. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 478 Less 
faire, Less winning soft, less amiablie milde, Then that 
smooth watry image. 1701 De Foe True-born Eng. 147 
None talk on’t more, or understand it less. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. vi. xvii, The rock shone bright, the kirk no less. 
1808 Scott Mann. I. ii, As the fading ray Less bright and 
less was flung. 

b. Qualifying an adj. or ppl. adj. used attrib. : 
often hyphened. 

*S93 Shaks. Rich. II, n. i. 49 The enuy of lesse happier 
Lands. 1664 H. More Myst. lniq., Apol. 538 He is to 
serve God though in that less-seemly or less-perfect Habit. 
a 1674 Milton (title) A Brief History of Moscovia : and of 
other less-known Countries. _ London.. 1682, 1689 Burnet 
Tracts I. 54 If I were writing to a Jess knowing Man than 
yourself. 1711 Shaptesb. Charac. (1737) II. 255 There 
are other over-officious and less-suspected hands. 18x8 Cob- 
bett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 108 In the less-enslaved cities 
and towns. x866 M. Arnold Thyrsis xv. The less practised 
eye of sanguine youth. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 399 
Some other less-known members of the Socratic circle. 1886 
W, J. Tucker £. Europe 231 Less costly benefits and 
emoluments, and less extended patronage. 

2 . Much less, still less (f formerly also simply 
less) : used to characterize a statement or suggestion 
as still more unacceptable than one that has been 
already denied, 

1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady in. iii, You never fought 
with any, lesse, slew any, 3663 Gerbier Counsel Givb, 
Dimensions and Formes, which are not to b« mended, lesse 


LESS. 

contradicted. 1671 Milton P. R. in. 236 The world thou 
hast not seen, much less her glory. 1718 Hickes & Nelson 
j. Kettleiuell App. 55 It is not easily to be expected that 
any should contradict those Inclinations, less that the 
Generality should do so. 1719 De Foe Crusoe n, xv, It 
had no power to help itself,.. much less help them. 1721 
Ramsay Content 250 Mere empty spectres . . Which merit 
not your notice, less your care. Mod. I do not even suggest 
that he is negligent, still less [or much less] that he is dis- 
honest. 

3. + Nothing less : least of all things, anything 
rather (than the thing in question) (obs.). Nothing 
less than : far from being, anything rather than ; 
-F. rien vtoins que. (Now rare.) 

1348 Gest Pr. Masse Iviijb, Therfore the before men- 
cioned boke is nothinge lesse then canonical. 1551 Robin- 
son tr. More's UtoJ>. 1. (1895) 29 He retorned again into hys 
countreye, nothynge lesse then lokyd for. 1567 Harman 
Caveat (1S69) 31 Hee . . saythe that he woulde be glad to 
take payne for his lyuinge, althoughe he meaneth nothinge 
lesse. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, ir. ii. 34 Bush. 'Tis nothing 
but conceit (my gracious Lady). Qu, 'Tis nothing lesse. 
1398 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. xii. x. (1622) 169 The Bar- 
barous people know nothing lesse then engines and subtile 
deuises in besieging and assayling of fortresses. 1636 R. 
Robinson Christ at 1 158 Pretending themselves to be the 
companions of Christ, when indeed they are nothing less. 
1827 Scott Napoleon xxvii, Who, trusting to the laws.., 
expected nothing less than an attack. 

4. For OE. J>y Iks J>e, early ME. pi les }e, see 
Lest conj. 

f C. conj. Unless. In early use less than , less 
that , Sc. less nor. Obs . 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 137 Lasse than a kynge 
. .dred god. .he shall.. fall.. in a shorte tyme._ 144a Rolls of 
Farit. V. 60/2 Les*e }>an .. [)?ei] leve a sufficiaunt man.. in 
their stede. c 1470 Henry Wallace in. 304 That thai sail do 
him nocht. .less it be on thaimsocht. 1313 Douglas EEneis 
1. Prol. 233 Les than wyse autouris lene [, i.e . lie]. 1533 Ken- 
nedy Compend. Tractive in WodrowSoc. Misc. (1844) 128 Les 
nor this medicyne be applyit dewlie, it is not proffitable, 1567 
Satir. Poems Reform, vii. 28 Les schamefullie thair office 
thay abuse. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster Dial. Hor. & Treba- 
tius, Less learn’d Trebativs censure disagree. 1632 Milton 
Penseroso 56 And the mute Silencehist along, 'Less Philomel 
will daign a Song. 1640 Glapthorne Wit in Constable 
111. Wks. 1874 I. 206 For Musicke, lesse the Virginalls, 

I never car’d for any. 1760-72 H. Brooke Pool of Qual. 
(1809) II. 7, I am sorry, .my nothings should he talked of, 
less it should intimate that other people are less ostentatious. 
+ Less, v. Obs. Also 3-6 lasse, 4 lessi. j_ME. 
lasse, lessi, f. lasse, lesse Less a.] 

1. intr. To become less, decrease. 

<21225 'Leg. Rath. 1718 pe neauer ne. tinned nowSer ne 
lesseS, ah leasteS aa mare. ? c 1323 Old Age vii. in E. E. P. 
(1862I 149, I lench, i len on lyme, i lasse. c 1330 Artk. fy 
Merl. 414 His men lassed alway tho. C1450 Cov. Myst . 
xxiv. (Shaks. Soc.) 223 My grett desesse I hope xall lesse. 
1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. cxcvii. 174 Syr Thomas men 
lancastre lassed and slaked. 1483 — G. de la Tour E vij, 
And thenne shalle lasse the pestylence and pees shalle be. 
1496 Dives <)• Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xlvii. 88/ 1 Our synnes 
alwaye encreaseth & lesseth not. 1302 On/. Crystal Men 
(W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 337 That [the fire] of hell is eternall, 
& neuer lesseth. 1323 Ld._ Berners Froiss. I. ccxlix. 369 
Tbeenglishmen were sore displeased, for theirstrength dayly 
lassed. 1602 T. Fitzherbert Apol. 36 The samin lessed when 
seuen of Sauls offspring were deliuered to the Gabaonits. 

2. Irans. To make less, lessen, diminish, occas. 
const, of— by (a certain amount). 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xi. 2 Lessed ere sothenes fra mennes 
Sones. C1315 Shoreham 127 Hyre poer nys nou^t y-lessed. 
c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Loraslt. 55 His dedys shall 
be defamyd, and his empir lessyd. 1429 in Rymer Faedera 
(1710) X. 420/2 Nowe that the Poeple of this Land is Lessed 
and Decressed of late tyme, by Mortalite. c 1450 Merlin 
401 Holy cherche was lessed full sore of xx t! thousande peple 
that ther was slain of oon. 1481 Caxjon Godfrey 164 They 
had ben mynysshed moche and lassed in the batayle. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems lxiii. 76 It wald me sumthing satisfie, And 
less of my malancolie. 1534 More Comf. agst. Trib. l. Wks. 
J16S/2 Wee . . shall, .fynd our heartes lighted, and thereby 
the grief of our tribulacion lessed. 1362 Turner Herbal ir. 
4 Polypody drieth and lesseth or thinneth the body. 1633 
P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 77 But silence thou mayst add but 
never lesse it. 

b. To lower in position or station; to humble, 
degrade. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. ( Baptista ) 233 In-to man 
lessit are we, to god pat we ma grewande be. <21400 
Prymer (1891) 18 Thou hast lassed hym a iitel fro angeles, 
1483 Caxton G. de la. Tour Lvij, Yf she tooke hym her 
parentes and frendes shold hold her lassed and hyndered. 
e. pass. To decrease (in respect of). 

1 1320 Barclay Jugurth 19 But for all this suffrance of 
Adherball: the mynde of Jugurth was nat more pacified, 
nor lessed of his cruelte. 

-less (les), suffix , forming adjs. The OE. Mas, 
like its equivalents in the other Teut. langs. (see 
Lease a., Loose a.), was used in the sense ‘devoid 
(of)’, ‘ free ( from) both as a separate adj governing 
the genitive, as in frena Was free from crimes, and 
(more frequently) as the second element of com- 
pounds, the first element being a sb., as in facnlgas 
guileless, wiJUas without a wife. The adj., as a 
separate word in the relevant sense, did not survive 
into ME., and the ending - leas became a mere suffix, 
which was, and still is, very freely attached to sbs. 
to form adjs. with privative sense. 

In many instances the sb. to which the suffix was 
attached was a noun of action, coincident in form 
with the stem of a related vb,, and some of the 
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adjs. so formed had the sense ‘ not to be — ed 

f un able as in countless, numberless. On the 

supposed analogy of these words, the suffix has 
been appended to many verbs, as in abashless , 
dauntless, describeless, expressless, quenchless, resist- 
less, tireless , f topless ( = not overtopped), weariless. 

Of the very common recent use of the suffix in 
the formation of nonce- wds. a few examples are 
subjoined. 

1840 Thackeray Catherine iv, Moneyless, wifeless, horse- 
less, corporal-less. 1870 Fuhnivall Boorae's Introd. etc. 
Pref. 14 The possibility that the undated dedicationless 
Wyer was issued before 1542. 1883 Athenxuin 12 Dec. 764 

Butcherless, bakerless, tailorless, coblerless, doctorless, 
bookless, milkless, postless . . jungle. 1892 W. H. Hudson 
Nat. La Plata 136 These peaceful gnatless days. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 341, * I have not brought my 
card-case with me.’. .1 said I was similarly card-case less. 

Lesse, obs. form of Leach sb. 1 - 

Lesse, var. Lease a. and sb.'l, 7/. 8, Leese ».l 

t Lessed, ppl. a. Her. Obs. In 5 lassed. [f. 
Less v. + -edU] (See quot.) 

i486 Bk. St. Aloan’s, Her. bij b, A lassed cotarmure is 
on the moderis parte. A lassed cootarmure is calde the 
coote of a gentyl woman hauyng lyuelode weddyd to a man 
hauyng noo cootarmure. 

Lessee (lest"). Also 6 - 7 leas(s)ee, 7 lesse. 
[a. AF. lessee, OF. lessi, pa. pple. of lesser, lessier , 
mod.F. laisser to leave : see Lease z>. 3 and -ee.] 
A person to whom a lease is granted ; a tenant 
under a lease. 

[<21481 Littleton Inst. § 37 II y ad le Feoffor, & le 
Feoffee, le Donor & le Donee, le Lessor & le Lessee.] 1493 
Act xx Hen. PI I, c, 9 § 2 Lessees ,. [shall] fynde goode and 
suffycient suertie. 1533-4 diet 25 Hen. PHI, c. 8 The 
lessees . . shall defalke, abate, and reteine. .as muche of the 
rentes dewe to the lessours, as thei can proue, to haue 
expended on the same pauinge. 1587 Harrison England 
ii. xii. (1877) n 2 4 2 If the leassee be thought to be worth an 
hundred pounds. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 
260 The Lesse most leaudly the rent did retaine. 1683 
Pettus Fleta Min. it. 17 The Leasees of our Society did 
work the Mines of Consumlock and Talibont. 1817 W. 
Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1209 If executrix of 
lessee for years of a rectory take husband, the husband and 
wife may [etc.]. 1884 Yates Recoil. I. v. 187 The lessee . . 
placed my name on his free list, and for years I went to his 
theatre once or twice a week. 

Hence Iiessee'ship, the condition or position of 
a lessee. 

1812 Holt in Examiner 28 Dec. 831/2 That lesseeship 
was worth nothing. 1884 Yates Recoil. I. v. 186 Mr. E. T. 
Smith' ., in his time entered on theatrical lesseeship on a 
large and varied scale. 

Lessen (le's’n), V, Also 4 lasnen, 5 lessyn, 

7 leasen. [f. Less a. + -en 5 1.] 

1. intr. To become less in size, quantity, amount, 
scope, etc. ; to decrease. 

13. . E. E. A llit. P. B. 438 penne lasned J>e llak pat large 
watz are. Ibid. 441 penne lasned pe I03 lowkande togeder. 
1423 Jas. I Ringis Q. 187 Quhen lessen gan my sore. 
1480 Caxton Citron. Eng, iv, For kyng Goffarus peple 
might every day encrease mo & mo & Brute's lessen. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 1. xii, The world might die to live, 
and lessen to increase. 1723 De Foe Poy. round World 
(1840) 262 The river . . lessened every step we went, a 1728 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Foss. 1. (1729) I, 51 A Flint of 
Cylindric Figure, only lessening a little toward each end. 
*743 Wesley Anew. Ck. xo My Regard for them lessen'd. 
1798 Landor Gebir 1. 182, I . . seemed to lessen and shrink 
up with cold. 182* Lamb Elia Ser. 1. New Fear's Eve, In 
proportion as the years both lessen and shorten. 

2. To decrease in apparent size by the effect of 
distance: orig.said with reference to a bird’s flight 
(also ref.). 

16x1 Shaks. Cyrnb. v. v. 472 The Romaine Eagle From 
South to West, on wing soaring aloft Lessen'd her selfe, 
and in the Beames o’ th’ Sun So vanish’d. 1660 Fuller 
Mixt Contempt, v. 9 The wealth of the Land doth begin 
(to use the Faulconer's phrase) to flie to lessen. <1*720 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I. 93 Away she 
flies, . . She lessens to us, and is lost at last, a 1771 Gray 
Ode Pleas.fr. Pt'ciss. ii, The sky-lark .'. lessening from the 
dazzled sight Melts into air and liquid light. *795-7 Southey 
Juvenile Minor P. Poet. Wks. II. 56 As the white sail is 
lessening from thy view. 1807 J. Barlow Colnmb. 1. 195 
Spain, lessening to a chart, beneath it swims. *839 Kings- 
ley Misc. (i860) 1. 14s The warm dark roof lessening away 
into endless gloom. 

3. irans. To make less in size, quantity, amount, 
scope, etc. ; to diminish. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3368 Ser, if bou lessen my life, na 
lowere pou Wynnes, c 1440 Jacob's Well 196 To lessyn his 
blood in blood-letyng. 1330 Palscr. 607/1 His treasure 
is lessened sythe I knewe hym first. *632 Hey wood 
xst Pt, Iron Age 1. Wks. 1874 III. 283 It could not v 
Leasen my zeale to you. *651 Hobbes Leriath. iv. xlvi. 
373 Other things that serve to lessen the dependance of 
Subjects. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 34. 220 The late 
Tax upon Books and Pamphlets will lessen the Number of 
Scriblers. 1748 Anson’s Poy. 1. vi. 60 We once or twice 
lessened our water to forty fathom. *793 Blackstone’s 
Comm. I. 277 note, The increase of our paper has only a 
tendency to lessen the value of money at home. 1850 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet L. xv. (1879) 199 She upbraided herself for 
the sentiment, but could not overcome or lessen it. *878 

J evons Prim. Pol. Econ. 64 It is one thing to lessen the 
ours of work; it is another thing to increase the rate of 
wages per hour. 

absol. 1611 Shaks .Cytnb. in. iii. 13 Consider, When you 
aboue perceiue me like a Crow, That it is Place, which 
lessen’s, and sets off 


LESSER. 

+ b. Math, ? To reduce (an equation). Obs. 

*676 Glanvill Ess. iii. 15 How to convert the false Roots 
into true, to avoid Fractious, and to lessen ./Equations. 

+ c. pass. To suffer loss or curtailment of-, to 
be reduced in (some quality). Obs. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 114 Kepe pe fro 
vche mysauentrous man, pat ys lesnyd of any membre. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xvii. (1739) 34 The Lords 
thus lessened in their judiciary power. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent. 38 Lessened. ,in that only quality upon which 
our Friggats most value themselves. 1793 N elson 21 Feb. 
in Nicolas Disp. 1184s) I* 301, I will not suffer any poor 
fellow to be lessened of his due. 

4. To make less in estimation, represent as less ; 
to extenuate, palliate (faults) ; to disparage, cast 
a slur upon. Obs. ox arch. 

*583 Fetherstone tr. Calvin 071 Acts xxvi. 12. 364 They 
goe about to lessen or paint [L. extenuare aut fucare] these 
thinges, for which they ought humbly . . to craue pardon. 
1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 14 They obscure the 
brightnesse of this our sunne of righteousnesse, and lessen 
the merits of his sufferings. 1677 Wycherley PI. Dealer 

I. i. 2, I never attempted to abuse, or lessen any person, 
in my life. *714 Steele Lover No. 24 (1723) 143 When- 
ever. .you have the evil Spirit upon you to lessen any Body 
you hear commended. *769 Junius Lett, xxviii. 129,1am 
far from wishing to lessen the merit of this single bene- 
volent action. 1799 Nelson 9 Nov. in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) IV. 96 Your Royal Highness will not believe that 
I mean to lessen the conduct of the Army; I have the 
highest respect for them all. 1877 Mrs. Olipfiant Makers 
Flor. xii. 290 The meaner pleasure with which the ordinary 
observer often exerts himself to lessen a heroic figure. 

+ 5. To lower the dignity, position, or character 
of; to humble; to degrade, demean. Obs. 

<21654 Selden Table-i. (Arb.) 69 The making of new 
Lords lessens all the rest. 1667 Milton P. L, hi. 304 Nor 
shalt thou, by descending to assume Mans Nature, less’n 
or degrade thine owne. *706 Prior Ode to Queen 192 
When swift- wing'd rumour told . . How lessen’d from the 
field Bavar was fled. 1706 De Foe Jure Div. xit. 243 
King Chavles the_ First . . when ever he invaded their Privi- 
ledges, had the Misfortune to see his Mistake, and lessen 
himself, by undoing all he had done before, a 1715 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I. 245 It lessened him much in esteem of 
all the world. 1788 Disinterested Love I. 102 (F. H,). 

Lessened (le-s’nd), ppl. a. [f. pree. + -ed!.] 
Diminished. 

1676 Dryden Aureng-z. 1. 12 You hold the Glass, but turn 
the Perspective; And farther off the lessen’d Object drive. 
*811 W. R. Spencer Poems Ded., My eyes Upon its 
lessen’d garland casting. 1817 Dawson in Pari. Deb. 6 
The prospect of a lessened expenditure, 1880 Bridges 
London Snow, Shorter P. iii. ii, With lessened load a few 
carts creak and blunder. 

Lessening' (le-s’nir)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing-1.] The action of Lessen v., in various senses. 
Diminution; f a degradation, disparagement. 

1428 Surtees Misc. (1888) 8 Lessenyng of y“ sumes of y» 
paymentes. 1631 Massinger Beleeve as you list v. ii, I take 
it as A lessening of my torments. 1661 Pei'YS Diary 12 Nov., 
Though I love the play as much as ever I did, yet I do not 
like the puppets at all, but think it to be a lessening to it. 
*692 Locke Edttc. § 214 Their Thoughts run after Play and 
Pleasure, wherein they take it as a Lessening to be controll’d. 
1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1723) I. 292 We contribute to 
the relief of him we have compassion with, and are instru- 
mental to the lessening of his sorrows. *732 Sir C. Wogan 
in Swift’s Wks. (1841) II. 669/1 The very distinction [of 
English and Irish] carries in the face of it a lessening, and 
strikes the fancy with the ungrateful idea of misery. 189* 
Athenteum 18 Apr. 303/3 There is no lessening of this 
defect, but rather increase. 

fb. See Lessen v. 2 . Obs. 

*697 Collier Dmnor. Stage ii, (1730) 47 A Flight of 
Madness, like a Faulcon’s Lessening, makes them the more 
gaz’d at! 

Lessening, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 ,] 

+T. In transitive senses : Disparaging; degrading, 
lowering. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk H Selv. 138 This kind of leaping 
not being successive, but all together, 'tis but even alessen- 
ing and underly way of speaking to call it Motion. 1704 

J. Trapp Abra-Mult iv. i. 1965 I'll strip off this vile less- 
r ning Habit And deck myself with all the Pomp of War. 
<2*705 Berkeley Comm. -pi. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 426 The 
most lessening, vilifying appellations. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 255 p.8 Such Indecencies as are lessening to his Repu- 
tation. 

2. In intr. senses : Growing less, diminishing. 

1730 Swift Power of Time, If Mountains sink to Vales, 
if Cities die, And less’ning Rivers mourn their Fountains 
dry. *792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11. 45 From Guinea's 
coast pursue the lessening sail. 1810 Scott Lady of L. t. 
iv, And of the trackers of the deer Scarce half the lessening 
pack was near. 1893 P. White King's Diary % Amongst 
the lessening throng of dancers. 

Lesser (le'sai), a. and adv. [A double com- 
parative, f. Less a, + -er 3 .] 

A. adj. 

1. =Less a. Chiefly, and now only, used attrib. 
*439 btv. in Poston Lett. I. 478 Item, ij. pillowes of Iynen 
clothe of a lasser assyse,. Ibid. 487 Item, ij, aundyrys, 
grete, of one sorte. Item, ij., lasse, of anothyr sorte. Item, 
uj. lesser aundiris. 1332 Huloet, Beate. .a thynge, wherbv 
to make it lesser or thynner. 156* T. Norton Calvins 
Inst. 1. 29 To offer Sacrifices to spirites, lesser Gods or 
dead men of honor. 16x1 Bible Gen. i. t6 The greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 r P. 171 Setting the lesser Lords 
at variance with their Prince. 1756 Burke Subl. Jj- B. iv. 
xxiv, These lesser and if I may say more domestick virtues. 
1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 83 The less the height of their 
descent, the lesser is the resistance they meet with in the 
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air. 184a Tf.nnyson Lockshy Plall 151. Woman is the 
lesser man. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876} I. x. 145 The 
lesser minds gave way to the greater. i8g6 Howells Im- 
pressions <5- Exp. 255 The lights of lesser craft dipped hy, 
and came and went in the distance. 

ellipt. 1489 Caxtqn Faytes 0/ A. It. xx. 135 Tbre other 
gonnes wherofone grete and two lesser. 1394 Barnfield 
Aff. Sheph. n. lv, For lesser cease, when greater griefes 
begin. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. iii, To take away the right 
line BE equal to the lesser A. 1663 Boyle Ocean. Ref. tv. 
xiv, The parting with a great Fortune, as freely as with a 
lesser. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes ii. 61 It must he either 
for a larger portion, or for a lesser. 1843 James M. Ernstein 
I. x. 185 When the lesser of the two scoundrels comes to me. 

. +b. Followed by than. Obs. 

1579 Fulke Heskins ' Pari . 113 This is in nothing lesser 
then that. 1673 Ray Jaurn. Low C. 40 We judged it 
[Amsterdam] to be.. lesser than one half of London. 169a 
S. Patrick Answ. Touchstone 71 In these, none was greater 
or lesser than another. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes ii. 62 
The work and duty of the Christian Priesthood is lesser 
than was that of the Levitical. 

2 . In special or technical use, opposed to greater. 
a. Astron. in the names of certain constellations, 
as the Lesser Bear, f Also lesser circle , a ‘ small 
circle ’ ofa sphere (obs.). Also Geog. m Lesser Asia 
(now arch.), Asia Minor, b. Mus. Applied to in- 
tervals which are now usually called Mi no it. c. in 
the names of plants and animals, d. Anat. e. For 
lesser excommunication , line , litany, see the sbs, 

8- 1551, 1727-31 [see Greater a, 4a]. 1359 W* Cun- 
ningham Cosntogr. Glasst 39 The iiij. lesser Circles, which 
are the tropicke of Cancer, the tropick of Capricorne, the 
circle Avticke, and the circle Antartlcke. 1594 [see Circle 
sb. a a]. 1613 J. Dennys AVer. Angling in. xxi, When cold 
Boreas . . Lookes out from vnderneath the lesser beare. 
1676 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 221 Cam's Minor , the 
Lesser Dog. *768 Hume Rational Char., Essays xx, 
Throughout. .Greece, the Lesser Asia, Sicily [etc.]. 

b. 1674, 1727-31 [see Greater a. 4 b], x8i8 Busby Gram. 
Mus. 323 Lesser Sixth, with Lesser Third. 1853 Browning 
Toccata Gatnppis vii { Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths 
diminished, sigh on sigh. 1873 Bridges Shorter P. 1. xiv, 
But let the viol lead the melody, With lesser intervals, and 
plaintive moan Of sinking semitone. 1876 Stainer & Bar- 
rett Diet. Mas. Terms, Lesser, minor, as: with the lesser 
third, in the minor key ; lesser sixth, a minor sixth. 

0. 1678 Ray Willughbys Ornith. 144 The lesser Reed- 
Sparrow. 1822 Couch in Liimxan Trans. XIV. 75 Lesser 
forked Hake. 1837 Macgillivray Withering s Brit. Plants 
(cd. 4) 341 Lesser Cat’s-tail or Reed-mace. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PL V. 190 Common Frog-bit.. .This plant was called 
by the old writers Lesser Water Lily. 

d. 1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (ed. 2] 419 The, lesser 
internal cutaneous nerve or nerve of Wrisberg. 1872 
Mivakt Elem. Anat. 180 The lesser ischiatic notch. 

3 . Comb., as lesser-angled . , -sized adjs. 

1713 G. C. Pref. H . Muni's Dtv. Dial, vi, The lesser-sized 
Bodies. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 4 A longer- 
focussed and lesser-angled lens. 

fB. adv. Less. In quot. 1625 = to less pur- 
pose. Obs. 

1594 SneKS. _Pich. ITT, in. iv. 54, I thinke there’s neuer 
a man in Christendome Can lesser bide his loue, or hate, 
then hee. x6tx — Cymb. v. v. 187 He (true Knight) No 
lesser of her Honour confident Then I did truly fmcie her. 
<21623 Fletcher Laws Candy n. i, I was an eare-witness 
When this young man spoke lesser then he acted. And bad 
the souldiers voice to helpe him out. 

Le-sserness. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Lesser + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being lesser. 

1340 Sir T. Wyat in St. Papers Hen. VIII, VIII. 241 In 
the originall it hathe no such relation to lessernes or 
gretternes of parsones. 

+ lesses, sb.pl. Hunting. Obs. Also 7 leasses. 
[a. obs. F. laisses (also laiz in Godefroy ; cf. mod.F. 
laissees), quasi ‘leavings’, ?f. laisser to leave.] 
The dung of a ‘ ravenous ’ animal, as a wild boar, 
wolf, or bear. 

14.. Master of the Game (MS. Bodl. 546I If. 75 He shal 
clepe fumes of an hert croteynge, of a bukke and of pe roo 
bufeke, of he wilde boor, & of blake beestys, & of wolfes, he 
shal clepe it lesses. 1576 Turberv. Veneris 97 In beasts of 
ravyne or pray, as the bore, the beare and such like, they 
shall be called the Lesses. x6xx Cotgr., Laisses, the lesses 
(or dung) of a wild Boare, Wolfe, or Beare. 1616 Bui.lo- 
kar, Lesses, dongue of a rauenous beast, as of a Beare, 
Bore, etc. 1630 [see FiantsI. 17x1 Puckle Club (1817) 90 
At last falling upon the fumets of a deer, the lesses of a 
badger. 1807 Sportsman's Diet. s.v. Bear, [Bears] cast 
their lesses sometimes in round croteys. 

Xie’ssest, a. Obs. or dial. [f. Less a. + -est, 
after lesser.) Least. (Also absol.) 

*553 Bkcon Reliques of Rome (1563) 200* Betwene two 
euils the lessest is to be chosen, a 1364 — - Humble Supplic. 
Wks. m. 25 If these spiteful spiritual Sorcerers can not do 
the lessest, we can neuer beleue, that they are able to doe 
the greatest. 1823 Moor Suffolk Words 313 Lessest, least. 
Sometimes leasest— lessest — lessest— little, and littlest. 

Xiesshe, obs. form of Lease sbj, Leash. 

•f Le-ssian, a. Obs. [f. name of Leonard 
Zessi-us (died 1623) + -AN.J Of or pertaining to 
Lessius, esp. in Lessian diet (see quot, 1656]. 

1633 Bayly Life Fisher i. 3 Austerely curbing his wanton 
appetite with the most spare and Lessian dyet. 1636 Blount 
Gfossogr., Lessiatt, pertaining to Lessius, a modern Writer, 
who wrote a Rule of severe tem perance, wherein he pre- 
scribed Fourteen Ounces every day, whence that is called 
a Lessian Diet. 1677 Temple Ess., Gout Wks. 1731 I. X44 
Nor can this be determined by Measures and Weights, or 
any general Lessian Rules, a 1694 Tillotson Ser>n, Evil 
Covetousness Wks. 1717 I. 264 All the Religion he Values 
himself upon, is a strict observance of the Lessian diet, which 
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h4 recommends to those few that can deny themselves to 
Dine with him. 

t Lessilver. Obs. [Etym., sense, and form 
doubtful. The form lef- silver in 1 706, possibly the 
original, would point to Leave sb. Cf. Lady-sil- 
ver ( ladesilver ), lathe silver (s.v. Lathe sbf b).] 
1287 Placit. Essexi Rot. 6 in Placit. Abbr. (18x1) 212 De 
.. ahis pascentibus. .pro quolibet equo ii den. pullano .. 
quinque bidenribus i den. que prtestacio vo'catur Lessylyer. 
c 1300 Battle Abbey Cost ufitals ( Camd en) 60 Debet etiam 
qutlibet eorum pro quolibet animali artate duorum annoruin 
vel amplius, dare domino ad festum Sancti Johannis Bap- 
tists unum denarium quod vocatur Lesselver. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey!, Danger.. In the Forest-Law, a Duty paid 
hy the Tenants to the Lord, for leave to plough and sow irt 
the time of Pannage, or Mast-feeding. In some Places, it 
is call’d Lef- silver, or Lyef-silver. 

•j- Le’ssing, vbl. sb. [f. Less v. + -ing L] The 
action of the verb Less; lessening, diminution; 
abatement. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 4 This es full joye. .and 
if we vse it we sail be fyllyde euer withowttyne lessynge. 
1357 Lay Folks Catech. 335 In lessyne [Lamb. MS. lessyng] 
of payne. <1373 Sc. Leg. Saints x. li. (Agnes) 5 As of ha- 
bundance is na leasing na of his riches ne mynissing. 1438 
BukeAlex. Great 107 To get Iessing of my torment, c 1440 
Jacob's Well 196 A lessyng of blood doth awey he maladye. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxvL 100 Quhilk is ane Iessing of 
my pane. 

Xiessioun, obs. Sc. form of Lesion. 

Lessit, -yt, wk. pa. t. Leesb w.i 
Lessive (le - siv). rare. [ad. F. lessive:— L. 
lixiva neut. pi. adj. used as sb.] A lye of wood- 
ashes, soap-suds, etc., used in washing. 

1826 [J. R. Best] 4 Yrs. France 303 The lessive, so the 
washing is called from the wood ashes employed in it. 1873 
Fortnum Majolica vi. 59 'lake out the wares and allow 
them to soak in a lessive of soap-suds. 

Lessness (le’sries). rare. [f. Less a. 4- -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being less ; inferiority. 

1633 Gtu. Sacr, Philos. 59 Otherwise there should bee a 
greaternesse in being, and a lessenesse in working. 1889 
Moule Seer. Prayer v. (1890) 84 Unspeakable lessness, 
dependence and obligation. 

Lesson, (lessn, les’n), sb. Forms: 3 lescun, 
3-5 lessoun, lessun., (4 les(c)zoun, 5 lession, les- 
sovm), 4-5 lessons, 5, 7 lessen, 4- lesson, [ad. 

| OF. lecon, F. lecon :—L, lection-em, n. of action f. 
legere to read. Cf. Lection.] 
f 1. The action qf reading. Obs. 

1382 Wyclip Eccltts. Pro!., Aftir that hymself he yaf more 
to besynesse of lessoun [L. ad diligentiam iectionis ] of 
lawe, and of profetes. 

■f L>. A public reading ; a lecture; also, a course 
oflectuves. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 10x23 heading (Laud!, Lystyn now to my 
lesson That wille here of the concepcion. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints ii. ( Panins ) 61 lerome ws sais in his lessone hat 
[etc.]. <1*470 Gregory Chron. (Camd.) 230 Doctor Ive 
kepte the scolys at Poulys. .and there be raddefulle nohylle 
lessonnys to preve that Cryste was lorde of alle. c 1300 
in Peacock St at. Cambr. (1841) App. A. p.xxx, The Bedell 
shall fett every Inceptour in Arte to Scolys to rede his 
solemn Lesson. 1546 R. Smith Def. Sac ram. A Itar title- 
, Reader of the Kynges Majesties Lesson in His Grace’s 
niversitie of Oxforde. 1399 Life More in Wordsw. EccL 
Biog. (1833) II. 52 He red openly in S L Laurence churclie 
London, S l Austin's booke De Civitate Dei. . . His lesson was 
much frequented. 1724 R. Wqdrow Life Jas. Wodrow 
(1828) 27 He waited on the divinity lessons of that great 
man Mr. Robert Baillie. 

transf. _ c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 187 His wife falling 
to read him a loud lesson. 

2 . EccL A portion of Scripture or other sacred 
writing read at divine service. 

Now chiefly applied to the portion of the O. T. ( first 
lesson ") and to that of the N. T. (‘ second lesson ’) appointed 
in the Church of England to be read at Morning and 
Evening Prayer, (For proper lesson, see Prober a.} In the 
technical language of ritual, the word lesson is not applied 
to the Gospel of the mass, but sometimes to the Epistle. 

a, 1223 After. R, 22 SiggeS Dirige, mit }>reo psalmes, & 
mit [neo Iescuns eueriche ntht sunderliche. c 1330 Spec. Gy 
IV art u. 500 J>u most ben ofte in orisoun And in reding of 
lesezoun. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 709 Wei koude he rede a 
lesson or a storie. c 1400 Table in Wyclif's Bible IV. 683 
Here_ bigynneth a rule, that tellith in whiche ebapitris of 
the b thieve mai fynde the Iessouns, pistiis, and gospels, that 
ben rad in the chirche al the 3eer, after the vss of Salisbire. 
c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 925 The fix', lesson which is 
rad In holy chirche vp-on all halwen day. 1348-9 (Mar,) 
Bk. Com. Prayer Ord. Holy Script., The olde Testament is 
appoynted for the first Lessons . . the newe . . for the second 
Lessonx._ X691 Wood A th. Oxon. II. 525 May it please your 
Maj. it is the proper lesson for the day, as appears by the 
Kalendar. 1802, r86s [see Lectionary]. 1883 Catk. Diet. 
(1897) 554/2 Our Breviary lessons for the first nocturn. Ibid. 
555/1 Their [the Greeks’] daily offices contain no lessons 
from. Scripture. 1893 H. Littlehai.es Pryrner Pref. x, 
Dirige (Matins). Consisting of 3 Nocutrns; each composed 
of: — 3 Psalms. .3 Lessons. 

3 . A portion of a book or dictated matter, to be 
studied by the pupil for repetition to the teacher. 
Hence, something that is or is to he learnt. 

a *223 Ancr. R, 66 Eue.. told hire [the serpent] al j>et 
lescun pet God hire hefde ilered. <**300 Cursor M. 6859 
Suilk was jri lessun and hi lare. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Syttne 422 Catun . . techyb chyldiyn by® lessun, * 5eue no 
charge to dremys [etc.].’ 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 118 
Furst I leomede to iy^e a lessun ortweyne, And wikkedliche 
or to weie was myn ober lessun. c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins 
in. 34 (83) His lesson, bat he wende konne, To preyen hire 
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is burgh his wit y-ronne. 1486 Bk. St. Albans E ij b, Forr- 
geet not this lession for thyng that may fall, 1526 Pilgr, 
Perf. (W. de W. T531) 180, 1 beshrewe his herteyUaught 
the that lesson. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 295 To learne 
Any hard Lesson that may do thee good. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 605 This Psaphon. .had let them flie into 
the Woods, where chanting their lesson, they inchanted the 
rude people. 17x6 Bolingbroke Ref. Exile (1777) 352, 1 
learned this important lesson long ago. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Helps , Helps in the manage.— To teach a horse 
his lessons, there are seven helps, or aids, to be known. 
These are the voice, rod [etc.]. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. 

Ixxv, The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word, by word. 
1838 James Robber iv, The mind moralised upon it, and the 
heart took the lesson home. 1861 J. Edmond Childr. Ch. 
at Home iii. 47 They should he industrious at their lessons, 
f b. transf. Subject of discourse. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 318 Now salle we turne 
ageyn tille our owen lessoun. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1944 
But for to telle be atiryng of but child ..It wold lengeb b>s 
lessoun a ful long while. 

4 . A continuous portion of teaching given to a 
pupil or class at one time ; one of the portions 
into which a course of instruction in any subject 
is divided. To give, take lessons : to give, receive 
systematic instruction in a specified subject. Hence 
occas. in text-books, a section of such length as to 
be suitable to be studied continuously. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 437/216 Euereche dai bi custome be 
seide bis oresun, he nolde bi-leue for no scole, ne for no 
lessoun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. IC. 1. (1495) 2 In the 
fyrste lesson that i toke thenne i lerned a. and b. And 
other letters by her names. 1660 Pepys Diary 21 June, 
Mr. Blagrave, .did give me a lesson upon the flageolette. 
1732 Lediard S ethos II. lx. 305 The conversation, .was. .not 
less profitable. . than their lessons. 1834 Thackeray New- 
comes I. ii. 22 A distinguished officer . . engaged in London 
in giving private lessons on the fiddle. Ibid. Tom Newcome 
took no French lessons on a Sunday. 

b. transf. An occurrence from which instruction 
may be gamed ; an instructive example ; a rebuke 
or punishment calculated to prevent a repetition of 
the offence. 

it 15S6 Sidney Arcadia u. (1390) 119b, She woulde giue 
her a lesson for walking so late, that should [etc.]. 1822 
Lamb Elia Ser.'l. Dist. Corresp., The kangaroos .. with 
those little short fore puds, looking like a lesson framed hy 
nature to the pickpocket. 1830 L. Hunt Autobiog. I. iii. 
94 He [a monitor] showed me a knot in a long handkerchief, 
and told me I should receive a lesson from that handker- 
chief every day, with the addition of a fresh knot every time. 
1882 J. L. Watson Life R. S._ Candlhh xiii. 140 His self- 
denial in the little things of daily life was a constant lesson. 
1900 R. T. Drummond Apost. Teach. <5- Teach, of Christ 
ii. 77 Christ is their Teacher. He is also their Lesson : not 
His words only, but His Life, 
j- 5. Mus. a. An exercise ; a composition serving 
an educational purpose, b. A piece to be per- 
formed, a performance. Obs. 

*593 (title) A New Booke of Citterne Lessons. *396 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. ill. i. 60 My Lessons make no musicke in three 
parts. 1622 Dekker & Massinger Virg, Mart. 1. B 3, stage 
: direct., A lessen of Cornets. 1626 Bacon Sylva § i6x Let 
there lie a Recorder made, with two Fipples, at each end 
one . . and let two play the same Lesson upon it, at an 
Unison. 1640 Brom e A ntipodes v. ix. stage direct., A solemne 
lesson upon the Recorders. 1663 Chas. II in Julia Cart- 
wright Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 214, I have heere sent 
you some lessons for the guittar. 1674 Playford Skill 
Mus. ii. 112 Lessons for the Violin hy Letters are prick’t 
on four lines .. but Lessons by Notes are prick'd upon five 
Lines. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. xviii. 76 
She made Lucy give us a lesson on the harpsichord. 1811 
Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Lesson, a word formerly used by 
most composers to signify those exercises for the harpsichord 
or piano-forte which are now more generally called sonatas. 
The length, variety, and style of Lessons, .entirely depend 
on the fancy and abilities of the composer, and the class of 
practitioners for whose use the pieces are designed. 

6 . alt rib. and Comb., as lesson-book, -hour, -money', 
lesson-piece, a piece of material on which, to prac- 
tise needlework, 

1863 W. G. Blackie Better Days Wring, People i. (1864) 
25 Superior *lesson-books. 1890 ‘ L. Falconer’ M'lle. Ixe 
i. 24 Her *lesson-hour was not till the afternoon. 1847 
Medwin Life Shelley II. 59 Receiving, .part of the ’lesson 
money. 1880 Plain Hints Needlework 36 Let each child 
work a . . button-hole on her Gesson-piece in blue cotton. 

Lesson (le-son), v. [f. Lesson rA] 

I . trans. To give a lesson or lessons to, to in- 
struct, teach ; to admonish, rebuke. Const, in, on, 
and with inf. or dependent clause. Also, To bring 
into or to (a certain state) by lessoning. 

*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. x. 223 He yet bothe 
harkened the complainte of his felowes, and lessoned them 
againe. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. I ret. in Holinshed II. 87/1 
Willing to lesson you with sound and sage aduise. *632 
. Hayward tr. Bioitdi's Eromena no Metaneone .. had 
efore hand lessoned him what he should say. a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies, Kent (1662,1 11, 38 To lesson the Clergy to content 
themselves with Decency without sumptuousness. 1682 tr. 
Erastus’ Treat. Excommun. 20 The Disciples . . had been 
severely lessoned by the Synagogue. 1763 Churchill ZhtA/irt 
11, Each Stripling, lesson’d by His Sire, Knew when to close, 
when to retire. <2x774 Goldsm. Sum. Exp. Philos. (1776) 

II. 361 When the_ eye has been for a short time lessoned 

to ocular succession, there will arise [etc.]. 1795 Burke 

Lett., to R. Btirhe Wks. 1842 II. 459 It ought to lesson us 
into an abhorrence of the abuse of our own power in our 
own day. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har, u. Ixviii, To rest the weary 
and to soothe the sad, Doth lesson happier men. 1856 Miss 
Warner Hills of Shatemuc xxviii. 212 If you will lesson 
me to find trouble is no trouble .. Twill thank you much 
for that. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 196 Oedipus has been 
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purged and lessoned to humility before the throne of Zeus. 1 
1887 Ruskin Prieterita 1 1 . 230 There was yet another young 
draughtsman in Florence, who lessoned me to purpose. 

absol. 1807 D. Gilson Serin. Pract. Subj. x. 211 The 
apostle lessons well when he says that the man who pro- 
videth not for his own hath denied the faith. 

2. To teach (a thing) as a lesson, to inculcate. 

1821 [see the ppl. a.]. 

Hence Ls-ssoned ppl. a. 

1821 Joanna Bailue Metr, Leg., Columbus xlii, Better 
than lesson’d saw. 

"Lessoning (le'ssniij). [f. Lesson v. + -ing K] 
The action of the vb. Lesson ; the action of giving 
a lesson or lessons ; instruction, admonition. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, cxxxii. 811 No longer any 
lessoning or warnings to be hearkened vnto. a 1619 
Fotherbv Atheom. 11. i. § 1 (1622) 171 As being conscious 
vnto himselfe, euen by Natures inward lessoning, that his 
sendee is due vnto him [God]. 1791 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 

V. v. 220 My last day . . was filled with . . packing, leave- 
taking, bills-paying, and lessoning to Mdle. Jacobi. 1812 

W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXIII. 239 Our national 
usages and lessonings. 1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. 206, 

I never needed lessoning more in the principles of the three 
great arts. 

Lessor (les^-i). Also 6 leas (s) or, -our, 6-7 
lessour(e, 7 leaser, [a. AF. lessor, lessour, f. 
lesser : see Lease v. and -on.] One who grants 
a Lease ; one who lets (property) on lease. 

[1278 Act 6 Ed. I, Stat. Glouc. c. 4 Establi est qe apres les 
deus annz passez eit le lessour accioun a demander la terre 
en. demeine. a 1481 Littleton Inst. § 57 Le Lessor est 
properment lou un home lessa a vn auter certaine terres ou 
tenements purterme de vie ou pur terme des ans, ou a tener 
a volunt.] 1487 Act 4 Hen. VII , c. 16 The Occupier and 
termer of tlieym from thense be discharged ayenst his lessour 
of the rente reserued vpon the same leeses. 1333-4 [see 
Lessee], *392 West i si Pt. Symbol. § 43 Where the 
leassor graunteth his lands or other things to the leassee. 
a. 1626 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law xii. (1636) 52 If 
tenant for life and his lessor joyne in a lease for yeares. 
1715 Act 1 Geo. /, Stat. 11. c. 55 § 1 A Verdict shall be given 
for the Lessor of the Plaintiff in such Ejectment. 1813 
Vancouver Agric. Devon. 442 Tenants for lives are now 
most commonly obliged, on the death of certain persons 
named in their leases, to surrender to their lessors their best 
beast. 1880 Blackmork Mary Anerley II. ii. 27 The 
lessee being bound to a multitude of things, and the lessor 
to little more than acceptance of the rent. 

Iisssow, obs, form of Leasow. 

Lest (lest), conj. Forms : 1 py 1ms pe, pe lees 
pe, pe lmste, 2 pi les tSa, 3-5 last(e, leste, les, 

5 lease, 4-8 leest, 4-5 lyst(e, 6-S Sc. leist, 6-9 
least(e, 4- lest. [OE.- phrase py lies pe, lit. 
‘whereby less’ = L. quominus {py instrumental 
of the dem. and rel. pron. + lies Less a. + J>e relative 
particle). In ME. the first word of the phrase was 
dropped, and les pe became les te in accordance with 
the general rule that p after s changed into /.] 

1 . Used as a negative particle of intention or pur- 
pose, introducing a clause expressive of something 
to be prevented or guarded against ; — L. tie, Eng. 
that . . not , for fear that . 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. John v. 14 Ne synga J>u pe-ltes pe pe 
on sumon pingon wyrs getide. a. 1100 in Napier O E. 
Glosses i. 3673 Ne . . offend erit, pe laiste ^ehremde. C1175 
Lamb. Horn. 117 VnderfoS steore pi les 3 e god iwurSe wraS 
wi 3 eou. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 209 Ne bi-hold pu 
ham [mine sunnen] nout feste pu wreoke ham on me. c 1330 
Spec. Gy Wariv. 856 Go, man, while pat pu hast liht. Lest 
pe of-take pe derke niht. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 723 
Thisbe, I-kept. .fful streyte lyst they dedyn sum folye. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xxt. 337 Ich sotelide how ich myghte Lette 
hem pat louede hym nat lest pei wolde hym martrye. 
<*1400-30 Alexander 732 (Ashm.) Haue a gud e^e, Les 
[Dublin MS. lest] on pine ane here-eftenvard pine ossyngis 
list. Ibid. 1372 (Dubl.) And band hir..Lest sho fiechett or 
faylett with fyfe score ankers. 1526 Tindale Mark xiii. 3 
Take hede lest eny man deceave y r ou. 1567 Glide $ Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 41 That he myfyve hretlier aduerteis may, Leist 
thay in to this cairful! place discend. 1S99 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Dinner A iv b, The which least 1 should seeme only 
idlely to wish, I have [etc.]. 1677 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 41 

F orge your work as true as you can, least it cost you great 
pains at the Vice. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 175 
But, least you should be alarmed, if I don’t come home by 
ten, don’t expect me. 179s Burns ‘ Last May a brtytu 
wooer ’ vi, But owre my left shouther I gae him a blink 
Leest neebours might say I was saucy. _ 1797 Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) IV. 174 Nobody scarcely will venture to_ buy 
or draw bills, test they should be paid there in depreciated 
currency. 1813 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 454, 

I did not like to write to you without the book at my elbow, 
least I should misremember. 1853 Cornwall 262 Look to 
the Purser well, lest he look to himself too well. 1897 R. 
Kipling Recessional, Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 

+ b. Lest that-, in the same sense. Obs. 

C1400 Lanf nine's Cirurg. 43 Nou^t to hot a medycine, 
leste pat he make pe lyme toswellyn. 1426 Lydg. De Cult. 
Pilgr. 8204 Lyst that she were wroth with me, I suffrede. 
C1491 Chasi. Goddes Chyld. 9 Leest that ye lese him in 
your owne defawte. 1359 W. Cunningham Casmogr. Glasse 
115 Least that the difficultieof the thing mighte somwhat 
discouragie you, I will [etc.]. 

+ c. Lest when = L. nequando : lest at any time. 

<*1300 E. E. Psalter ii. 12 Gripes lare, leswhen [Vulg. 
neqnandd) lauerd wrethide be. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
cxxxix. 9 Forsake me noght leswhen [L. ne /brie] pai be 
heghid. 

2 . Used after verbs of fearing, or phrases indi- 
cating apprehension or clanger, to introduce a clause 
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expressing the event that is feared ;• equivalent to 
the L. ne, and in Eng. often admitting of being 
replaced by that (without accompanying negative). 

expoo /Elfric Gen. xxx ii. 11 For pam pe ic hine [Esau] 
swioe ondrpede, pe lies pe he cume and ofslea pas modra mid 
htora cildum. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 10415 pe king was 
nei for drede wod. . Laste pe king of fraunce tic mansing him 
ssolde ssende. c 1330 Will, Palerne 953 He was a-drad to 
pe dep last sche him dere wold. ? a 1400 Arthur 289 We 
dowtep last he wel do soo, For he ys Myghty know per-too. 
al S 33 Ld. Berners Huon Ixii. 214 My hert trymbleth for 
fere leest he be deed. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm, 270 
there is daunger, lest or euer they be ready, the enemy 
wyl haue inuaded his countrey. 1396 Dalrympls tr. Leslies 
Hist, Scot. 1. 95 A reuerend feir. .leist thay offend in things 
of honestie. 1637 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 42 All the danger 
is least we take too much liberty herein. 1730 H. Walpole 
Lett. (1846) II. 316 Lady Catherine grew frightened, lest 
her infanta. should vex herself sick. 1823 F. Clissolo 
Ascent Mt. Blanc 20, I felt a strong inclination to sleep, 
and feared lest . I should drop down. i 83 x Punch 29 Oct. 
icp 3 Fearing lest they should succumb. 

Lest, obs. form of Last, Least, List sb. and v. 
Lestage, Leste, obs. ff. Lastage, Least. 
Lest(e, wk. pa. t. and pple. of Leese vJ- 
Leste(n, obs. form of Last vP, Listen. 
Lestercock (le-stotkpk). dial. [f. OComish 
lester a ship, Breton les/r, Irish leastar small boat 
+ Coo:: ri 5 . 3 ] (See quots.) 

1602 Carew Cornwall 34 Upon the North coast where 
wantofgood harbours denieth safe roade to the fisher boats, 
they have a device of two sticks filled with corks and 
crossed flatlong, out of whose midst there riseth a thred, 
and at the same hangeth a saile; to this engine termed a 
Lestercock, they tie one end of their Boulter. 1880 W. 
Cornw. Gloss., Lestercock, a toy-boat sent out before the 
wind by fishermen in rough weather with a string of hooks. 

T Le’stl’igcm. Obs. [ad. L. Lsestrygon-es pi., 
Gr. Aaiarpvyov-tso. cannibal people of Italy (Horn. 
Odyss. x. 1 16).] An inhuman monster, a cannibal. 
So lestrigomian, in the same sense. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 388 Inhumane Monster, 
hatel'ull Lestrigon. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Lestrigons, a 
kind of giants or fierce people of Italy, often mentioned in 
the Odysses of Homer. 1693 Dry den's Juvenal xiv. ( 1697) 
342 Lest., their Sons should, .become. .Tyrants, Lestrigons, 
and Cannibids to their Servants. <*1887 Jefferies Field 
< 5 - Hedgerow (1889) 70 They were perfect cannibals with the 
tongue, perfect Lestrigoniahs. 

tLe'Sty, a. Sc. Obs. rare ~ l . [? repr. OE. 
*listig, f. list skill.] Skilful, sagacious. 

*423 Jas. I Hingis Q. clvii, There sawe I .. The lesty 
beuer, and the ravin bare. 

Lesue, obs. form of Leasow. 

Lesum, Sc. form of Leksome. 
t Leisure. Obs. [ad. late L. Ixsura, f. L. Ixdcre, 
lx sum to hurt.] Hurt, injury, wound. Cf. Lesion. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. in. 733 And xxx foot asonder 
for lesure Is hem to sette. 1447 Bokenham Seyutys (Roxb.) 
46 He venquyshd pat causyd pe lesure. c. 1460 G. Ashby 
Dicta Philos. 648 Of whom ye shal haue 11© shame ne 
lesure. 

Lesur (e, -uwe,leswa,-w(u)e, obs. ff. Leasow. 
Let (let), Forms: 2-6 lette, fl. letten, 4 
leet, leit, 4-5 late, lete, 4-6 lat, 4-9 lett, 5 lytt, 
6 leatte, 4- let. [f. Let v. 2 ] Hindrance, stop- 
page, obstruction; also, something that hinders, 
an impediment. Now arch.’, most common in 
phrase let or hindrance. (Cf. ME. Lite.) 

In ME. verse the phr. viithaut{en let (Sc. but let) is 
frequent, often as a mere expletive. 

a 1173 Cott. Horn. 239 GSer hit wr<S 3ewasse iper pine of 
pe deaSe pe he her pale 3 o 3 er efter mid eoelice lette. 
c 1273 Lay. 4572 He polite habbe Delgan ewene of Dene- 
marche ac him com mochel lette [1:1205 totting] ase_ him 
was alre lopest. <*1300 Cursor M. 7395 (GCitt. ) pai did 
him fett widuten lett. Ibid. 8123 (Cott.) On nan-kyn lim 
ne had pai lett, For in pair sted ilkan war sette. _ *375 
Barbour Bruce \ 1. 179 Syne to Scone in hy raid he, 
And wes maid king but langir let. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. 321 Moyses . . hadde a lette of his tonge. 1390 
Gower Conf II. 92 Ther ben otlire vices slowe, Whiche 
unto love don gret lette, If thou thin herte upon hem 
sette. 1432 Pas ton Lett. I. 31 For the . . eschuyng of eny 
thing that mighte yeve empeschement or let therto. 1513 
Douglas sE net's v. xii. 142 Quhat is the let I may the 
nocht embrace ?_ 1343 Raynold Byrth Manky nde 1. ii, 
(1634) 21 By which meanes the foresayd muscles .. haue 
tlie lesse impediment or let in their motion. 1549 Act _ 3 
•S- 4 Edw. VI, c. x § 2 The said Offices have remained void 
for a long Time, to the great Let of Justice. 1563 Buli.eyn 
Bk. Simples 55 b, 'The herbe wd grovve in Englande also, 
if idlenes wer not the let. 1603 Knolles I list. Turks [sfai) 
11 3 After which so great a victorie. .the Turks without Lt 
or stay overran all the countrey. 1607 Middleton Michael- 
mas Term iv. i, He may undoubtedly enter upon it without 
the let or molestation of any man. 1633 Barriffe Mil. 
Discijpl. xev. (16431 306 Vneven, rough, bushie, and hilly 
grounds, are all lets and impediments to the horse. 1640 
Brome Spa rag us Card. 1. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 123 Love., 
through a thousand lets will find a way To his desired 
end. 1649 Arnway Tablel (ed. 2) 67 As singularity of 
Gifts recompenced His naturall let in speech. X704F.FULLER 
Med. Gymn. (1711) 200 There is a great Lett of insensible 
Perspiration. 1710 Berkeley Princ . Hum. Knowl. Introd. 
§ 4 Those lets and difficulties, which stay and embarrass 
the mind in its search after truth. 1842 S. Loveh Handy 
Andy viii. 79 At last all let and hindrance to the merry 
lady ceased by the sudden death of her husband. 1837 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. 159 Each man would have a 
portion of time' to himself in which he was allowed to do 
what he chose without let or inquiry. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Corn/. (1876) I. v. 370 The enemy wrought his will 


without let or hindrance. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. 
xxi. 532 To. maintain quarrels . . to the let and disturbance 
of the common law. 

2 . In Fives, Ilackets, and Lawn-tennis. Obstruc- 
tion of the ball in certain ways specified in the rules, 
on account of which the ball must be served again. 

1871 ‘ Stonici-iF-NGe ’ Rural Sports (ed. g) 635/r [Rackets.] 
After the service . . a ball hitting the gallery-netting, posts, 
or cushions, in returning from the front wall, is a let. 1883 
Laws Lawn _ Tennis, It is a let if the ball served touch 
the net, provided the service be otherwise good. .. In case 
of a let, the service or stroke counts for nothing, and the 
Server shall serve again. 1890 A. C. Ainger Fives in Tennis, 
etc. (Badm. Libr.) 465 Rules. A ‘let ’may be claimed when 
a player is in any way prevented from returning or impeded 
in his attempt to return the ball by one of the opposite side. 

atlrib. 1890 Pleydell-Bouverie Rackets in Tennis, etc. 
(Badm. Libr.) 403 Do not be absurdly modest about claiming 
a ‘ let ’ ball. 

Let (let) , sb- [f. Let vj] A letting for hire 
or rent. (The sense in the first quot. is doubtful.) 

1684 in A. Nora Royds Reg. Par. Felkirk (1896) 3 By ye 
Ancyant Lett it amounts to 35 Pounds Yearly. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, xxiv, ‘We’ve had a pretty good Let,’ 
said Mr. Crummies. ‘ Four front places in the centre, and 
the whole of the stage-box.) x868 Perth. Jrnl. 18 June, 
John Dewar, at the Farm, will show the Boundaries; and 
the Conditions of Let may be learned on application. 1878 
Daily News 24 Oct. 6/6 The reason the stair was not in- 
cluded in the lease was that the executors wanted to utilise 
it for the empty rooms, and make a separate let of it. 

Let (let), w.i Pa. t. and pa. pple. let. Forms: 

1 1 ee tan, A r orihumb. leta, (3 rd sing. pres. ind. 
lettes), 2-3 lseten, ( Orm . -enn), 3 leaten, leo- 
ten, (j,rd sing, lat, let), 2-4 leten, 3-4 laten, 

3- 6 late, lete, latt(e, lette, 3-8 lett, 3-9 (now 
dial.) lafc, 4 leet(e, 4-5 latyn, 4-6 Sc. leit, 5 lait, 
laatyn, leett, 3- let. Pa. t . 1 16 t(t, ldot, Nor th- 
umb. leort, {2nd pi. letten), 3 liet, 3-5 lett, leet, 
(3 rd pi. Isetten), 3-6 lete, lette, 4 leite,lat, 4-5 
Sc. layt, 4 -0 Sc. leit, 5 late, 6 Sc. lait, luit, lut(e, 
8-9 Sc. loot, 2- let. B. weak : 3-6 letid, 5 lettid, 

7 -ed. Pa. pple. 1 (se) lfeten, 3 ilete(n, ilet, 
(i)late, 3-5 leten, -in, 5 leeten, 3-5 latin, 3-6 
laten, 4 ylat, ylet(e, ilaten, 4-5 (y)lete, lattyn, 

4- 6 lattin, 5-7 lett, 3-9 (now dial.) letten, 6 
letton, lat(t)ne, lette, leate, 7, 9 Sc. latten, 
9 .Sir.lotten, looten, 7-9 lett, 4- let. [ACom.Teut, 
reduplicating str. vb. : OE. Ixian (Noithumb. leta), 
pa. t. lit, leort (chiefly Anglian and poet.), pa. pple. 
pel x Un, corresponds to OFris. leta, pa. t. lit, Mt, 
pa. pple. leten, OS. Idtan, pa. t. lid, let, pa. pple. 
gildtan (Du. lalan, pa. t. liet, pa. pple. gelaten), 
OHG. latan, pa. t. liar, pa. pple. gildtan (MHG. 
Idgpn, pa. t. lie%, also shortened lan, pa. t. lie, pa. 
pple. gilttn ; niod.G. lasscn , pa. t. liesz, pa. pple. 
gelassen), OH. lata, pa. t. lit, pa. pple, latenn (Sw. 
lata. Da. lade), Goth, let an, pa. t. lailot. The 
root, Teut. *lxl- pre-Teut, */«/-, is related by 
ablaut to Teut. *lai- (whence Late a.) pre-Teut. 
*lad- (whence L. lass us weary) ; Brugmann com- 
pares Gr. X-rjStLv (Hesychius) * to be weary ’. The 
primary sense of the vb. would thus seem to be * to 
let go through weariness, to neglect’ ; cf. the de- 
velopment of the Romanic synonym (F. lalsser 
L.. laxare, f. laxus loose). In all the Teut. langs., 
however, the word has the same senses as in OE. 

The shortening of the root vowel (which is curiously 
parallel to the change of MHG. Vigen into mod.G. lassen ) 
has not been satisfactorily explained, and no precisely 
analogous instance has been found, though in the vbs. fret 
and get the normal lengthening of OE. e in open syllables 
lias not taken place before t, and the OE. ar, e'a are very 
generally shortened before d and /, as in dread, bread, 
breath .] 

I. To leave ; to allow to pass. 

+ 1. trans. To allow to remain ; to leave behind ; 
to abstain from taking away, using, consuming, 
occupying, etc. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 125 Hwilce bwile hine wille Drihten her 
on worlde lsc-tan. ci2os Lay. 14778 Saxes .. letten i Jnssen 
londe wiues & heore children, c 1220 Bestiary 777 Amonges 
men a swete sniel he let her of his holi spel. c 1300 Havelok 
1924 Surame in gripes hi bo her Drawen ware, and laten 
ber. 13.. Coer de L. 4136 Stondyng lions wyl he non lete, 
13. . Guy IVarw. (A.) 1620 Herhaudes bodi wib him he bar, 
For he nold it nou^t lete )>a.r. 1:1330 Spec, Gy Warw. 218 

And 3af to man fie power, .pe euel to late and god to take. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. pr. iv. xoi (Carnb. MS.) As to the 
wyse folk ther nis no place Ileten to hate pat is to seyn that 
ne hate hath no place amonges wyse men. c i<|oo Rom. 
Rose 6556 If men wolde ther-geyn appose The naked text, 
and lete the glose. 1561 Hollvbush Horn. Apoth, 32 Iti 
that pouder grovve little wormes, let /he same tberin. xfixi 
Shaks. VVint. T. x. ii. 41 He giue him my Commission, To 
let him there a Moneth, behind the Gest Prefix'd for’s 
parting. 1651 tr. De-las-C over. as' Don Feitise 76 He asked 
me where I let my traine. 

i-b. To loose one’s hold of, let go. Obs. _ 
rx25o ( 7 c«. 4 Ex. 18 11 Quad iacob, Se ne leate ic nojt. 
Til Sin bliscing on me be 5 wro3t. , , 

f 2 . To leave undone, omit to do; to leave out, 
omit (in reading, recitation, etc.). Also with nega- 
tive complement, to leave undone, etc. See also 
let alone (1S b). Obs. 
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c 900 tr. Baida's Hist. Pref. {1890) 4 paet ic sylf ongeat. ne 
let ic (iaet unwriten. a iszs A tier. R. 8 peos . . beoS alle ine 
freo wille to donne oper to leten hwon me euer wule. Juid.. 
38 Hwo se puncheS to longe lete pe psalmes. c 1230 Halt 
Meid. 17 pu wult lete lehtliche & alieore bliSeliche pe derf 
bat tu drehest. 1340 Ayenb. 74 Hit ne is najt yno3 to lete 
pe kueades : bote me lyerny pet guod to done. 

f b. -with inf as obj. : To omit or forbear to 
do something. Cf. Let zl 2 2 , to which some of 
the instances given here may belong. Ol>s. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 80 Chefe justise he satte, 
pe sothe to atrle, For lefe no loth to lette pe. right lawe to 
guye. c 1350 Will, Palerne 1186 Lettes noujt for 3oure 
Rues ^our lord forto socoure. c 1400 M aundev. iv. (1839) 2 7 
3if thou lette to go, thou schalt have a gret harm, c 1450 
Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4918 It was nyght, parfore he lett 
to fyght, bot bade day lyght. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. 
xviii. 22 Let not to praye allwaye. 2558-68 Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 41b, Let not in the meane tyme to use other 
remedies. 1593 Shahs. Liter. 10 Colatine . . did not let To 
praise the cleare vnmatched red and white. _ 1604 Edmonds 
Observ. C atsar's Comm. 78 Thereupon he did not let to put 
them in mind of his opinion. 1G20 Bradford Plymouth 
Plant, ix. (1856) 75 Trier was a proud and very profane 
onge man [who] aid not let to tell them [the sick], that he 
oped to help to cast halfe of them over board before they 
came to their jurneys end. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trtxv. 
ii. 4 How violent soever the Tempest was. .we letted not to 
discover the isles of Curia [etc.]. 

+ c. absol. and. intr. To desist, forbear. Const. 
of from. Cf. Let z/. 2 2 . Ohs. 

c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 75 pe haueS michel slneged and 
nele lete ne bete. 1x1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvii. 103 
Thus hit geth bituene hem tuo, That on saiib, let, that 
other seyth, do. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1451 (1500) 
Now spelt, now prey, now pitously compleyne, Lat not for 
nyce shame, or di ede, or slouthe. c 1380 Sir Pen/mb. 224 
* Let of py speebe ' pe Erl hym saide. c 1400 Destr. Troy 712 
He sware. -All tho couenaundes to kepe, & for no cause let. 
Ibid. 6458 He light doune full lyuely, lettid he noght. 
c 1450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. F.) 85 Oflfere or lete, 
whechere thu list, c 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1062 Of 
his foly scho bad him lete. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 49 The other houndes that seeth y° game, foloweth y° 
same . . & letteth for nothynge. 1547 Homilies 1. (1859) 79 
When they .. do swear .. not to let from saying the truth. 
c 1554 Interl, Youth J 3 iij b, We wil let for none expence. 

3. traits. To omit or cease to speak of. Also 
intr. (const, of). 

c 1205 Lay. 25069 Lete we nu of Costantin. .and speken of 
Maximiam. c 1300 Havelok 328 Of Goldeboru shul we nou 
laten c 1350 Will. Palerne 382 But treweiy of hem at pis 
time pe tale y lete. 121400 Ociauian 1459 Now schull we 
lete here of Clement And telle how [etc.]. {22x400 Arthur 
636 On pe frensch boke..he schalle fynde .. pynges pat y 
leete here. 

+ 4. To leave to some one else. Obs. 

a 1000 in Earle Land Charters 203 Ic htebbe ealle 8a 
spaece to /Elfhese lasted, _ *197 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7659 Hii 
. . lete pe king pe maistrie & flowe to scotlonde. a 1325 
Prose Psalter xlvin[i], 10 Hij shal laten her riches vn-to 
Stranges. 0x386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 883 So heigh a doc- 
trine I lete to diuines. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6998 Alle desertes, 
and holies hore..I lete hem to the Baptist lohan. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 174 Smale thynges thay lettyn 
to Smale men. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. vi. 16 She [the lily] 
». nether spinnes nor cards . . But to her mother Nature all 
her care she letts. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 64 King 
Henvie the seuenth had sent neither horse nor foote hither, 
but let the Pale to the Guard and defence of the fraternitie 
of Saint George, 

+b. To bequeath. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 191 Hi hedde y-write ine hare testament pet 
hi let a pousend and vyf hondred pond, 

fa. To let to lorgh (Sc.): to band over upon 
security. Obs, 

2482 Acta Audit, (1839) 100/2 For pe wrangwis takin .. of 
1 scheip & a kow, qunilkis war ordanit of before be the 
lordis of consale to haue bene lattin to borgh to pe saide 
alex 1 . 

1 5. To quit, abandon, forsake. To abandon 
to (the flames). Obs, 

c x 175 Lamb. Horn. 39 Lete 3 eower stale and eower 
reaflac. a 1*00 Moral Ude 337 Lsete we pe brode strets, 
and pe wei bene. nzSo Gen. <y Ex. 725 Tbare let hur, and 
8e8en he nam, And wulde to lond canaban. 13.. K. All's. 
5812 The kyng lete the waye of the est, Ana by a ryuer 
tourned west, c 1330 Spec, Gy Wane. 902 It is noht euel 
so to biginne, For drede of pine to late pi sinne, 136Z 
Langl. p, PI. A. xi. 22 Til thow be a lorde and haue londe 
leten the I nelle. C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol, 411 
Leteth youre ire, and beth sumwhat tretable 1 c 1386 
— Pars, T, P 768 A man shal lete fader and mooder, and 
taken hym to his wif, c 1430 Hymns Virg, 30 If pat pou 
wolt pi synnes leett, 1430-40 Lvdg, Boihas 1. i. (1544', 3 b, 
God bad us not our countreyes for to lete To underfong 
thinges impossible. 1599 Massinger etc. Old Law v. r, 
Eneas, .Who letting all his Jewels to the flames. .tooke his 
bedrid father on his back. 

f 8. To Jose (one’s life, virtue, honour, etc.]. Obs. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. i8x Hie goS welneth to hire hues 
ende, and fide here lif fulliche lated. a 2225 Juliana 75 pis 
lif 30 schulen leoten & nuten }e r.eauer hwenne. 221240 
Wohunge in Cott. Horn, 273 Ofte moni wummon letes hire 
mensket purh pe luue of wepmon pat is of heh burfle. 
**97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 20883 Isabel is wif . . let at ber- 
camstude pat lif. c 1430 Syr Gcner. (Roxb.) 9244 Many 
a knight his lyve lete. 1530 Palsgu. 607/2, 1 ' lette my lyfe, 
1 departe out of the woride. 1577-87 Hounshed Chron. 
III. 1165/1 His. .testament, which he made not long before 
he let his life. 

+ b. intr. To abate, allow a deduction of. Obs. 
c izoo Trin. Coll. Ham. 213 pe sullere lat sumdel of his 
lofe and pe beggere ecneS his bode. 

7. To allow the escape of (confined fluid); to 


shed (tears, blood) ; to emit (breath, sounds, etc.). 
Also, to discharge (a gun). To let blood (Surg.) : 
see Blood sb. id. Obs. or dial. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. II. 46 Last pu him blod on sedre. 
c izos Lay. 18980 pa cnihtes scullen suggen .. pat pu a;rt 
ilete blod, 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8507 pe teres pat hii lete 
so riue. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. metr, i. 50 (Camb. MS.) 
The wynd nothus leteth hise plowngy blastes. c 1390 
Gower Con/. I. 268 Tho was ther manye teies lete. 14 .. 
A. B.C. on Pass. Christ 202 in Pol., liel. <y L. Poems 249 
pe blod pat cryst let for maukende. 1553 Bale Voca- 
cyon 40 Than caused the Captaine a pece of ordinaunce to 
be fiered, and a gunne to be lete, to call backe the purser. 
*559 Morwyng Evonym., Take the blond of sanguin yong 
men using a good diet whyles it is newly letten. _ 1600 
Holland Livy xxvi. xiv. 594 Before they let their last 
breath. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Treat. 190 Over- 
reaching her self to take a flaggon that stood a little too 
far from her, she chanced to let a wind backwards. 1712 
Arbuthnot John Bull in. v, The oak, that let many a heavy 
groan, when he v as cleft with a wedge of his own timber. 
1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. n, i, The bauld good-wife 
..loot an aith. 1785 Burns Halloween xxiii, He .. loot 
a winze. 1820 Shelley (Edipus 1, 266 I'll slyly seize and 
Let blood from her weasand. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. i. v, 
Mr. Walter . .wants to consult you about letting the water 
from the great pond. 

fb. intr. Of blood: To issue. Obs, rare. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 36 pe Mode was hope 
warme and fresh, pat of pe schankes lete [AF. le saunk pur 
veirs issist j. 

C. To let at (now Sc.) : to discharge missiles at ; 
to assail j to aim at. ALo to let into (slang) : to 
attack. 

1598 Grenewf.y Tacitus, Ann. n. v. (1622) 39 The Cap- 
taine . . commaunded the sling-casters . . to let freely at 
them and drive them from their fence, c 1800 Christmas 
It King in Skinner Poet. Pieces (1809) 42 He first leit at the 
ha’. 1851-61 Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 138 They got 
from six to nine months’ imprisonment; and those that 
let into the police, eighteen months. 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb xxii. (1873)231, I see brawly fat ye’re lattin at. 
2872 Punch 2 Mar. 89/1 The Premier ‘let into’ the other 
gentleman with a fire and fury delightful to all but himself. 
8. To grant the temporary possession and use of 
(land, buildings, rooms, movable property) to 
another in consideration of rent or hire. For- 
merly also, to lend (money) at interest. (For to 
let to hire, to farm, see the sbs.) 

909 in Birch Cart. Sax. (1887) II. 289 Eadward cyning& 
pa hiwan in Wintan ceastre ItetatS to Dsenewulfe bisecope 
twenty hida landes be Ticceliurnan. as. ico O. E. Chron. 
an. 852 (Laud MS.) On pis timaleot Ceolred .. Wulfrede to 
hande pet land of Sempi*aham. 2340 Ayenb. 42 pe vifte 
[bo3 of auarice] is ine ham pet be markat makinde letep hare 
bepefices, 1485 Naval A cc. Hen. VII (18961 57 The said 
ship was letten on marchaundise . . to S' William Capell of 
London marchaunt. 1553 Galway A rch. in 10 th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 388 We . . have gyvin, gvauntid, and 
for ever more leate unto John Lynch ..a parcell of our 
ground.^ 1593 Shaks. Rich, //, 11. i. no It were a shame 
to let his Land by lease. 2616 W. Haughton Englishmen 
/or My Money 1. i, By the sweete loude trade of Usurie, 
Letting for Interest, and on Mcrgages, Doe I waxe rich. 
1686 Land. Gaz. _ No. 2109/4 The Blackamoor’s Head in 
West-Smithfield is to be Lett. 2690 Child Disc. Trade 
(1694) 242 If Money were let as it is in other Countries. 
2709 Tatter No. 88 r 12 She had .. let her Second Floor 
to a very genteel youngish Man. 1780 A. Young Tour 
Irel. I. xvi. (1892) 368. The farmer who lets the cows must 
[etc.]. _ 1815 Shelley in Dowden Li/e (1887) 3 . 522 Whether 
there is in any remote and solitary situation a house to let 
for a time. 2833 Ht. Mauunkaij Brooke Farm xi. 128 He 
went . . to let his labour where it would obtain a better 
reward. 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, A quarter of the 
town that has gone down in the world, and taken to letting 
lodgings, 1844 L. _ Hunt Blue-Stocking Revels 1. 50 A 
‘ House to Let’, facing Hyde Park. 

b. intr. in passive sense =to be let. 

1855 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. 1. 156 Lands let at from 
i «4 to 4s. 6d. per acre. 2884 Law Rep. 27 Ch. Div, 51 
A large number of chambers now letting at many thousands 
a year. 1885 Sir J. Bacon in Law Times Rep. LII. 570/2 
There was some reason to suppose that all the mortgaged 
houses would speedily let. 

+ 8. To set free, liberate ; also with complement, 
to let free, at large. Obs. (but cf. lei loose, 19), 
c 2000 JElfric Exod. xxi. 26 Lsete hij frise. a 1400 Octo- 
uian 767 As glad as grehond y-lete of lese. 2525 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. clvii. [cliii.] 433 To let the ladyes and 
damoselles at large. 1582-8 Hist. Jas. VI (1804) 74 Being 
taken prisoner [he] was condemnit to the d-ath, bot thair- 
efter was lattin free. x6o9 t Skene Reg. Maj. 4 In other 
pleyes of felonie . . he quha is accused vses to he lettin frie. 
1670 Nakborough Jrul. in Acc. Sep, Late Voy. 1. 12712) 33, 
I let the Greyhound at them. 

10 . To allow to pass or go ; to adroit to, into a 
place. Also areas, (with notion of let down, 29) 
to lower gradually over, through something. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi, 49 Scho lete pam ouer pe 
wall, .by a rape. 2697 Potter Antiq. o/Greece II, iv. (1715) 
223 Such Persons were purified by being let thro’ the lap of 
a Woman’s Gown. 2854 Ld. Lonsdale in Ld. Malmesbury's 
Mem. Ex-Minister (1884) I. 419 They would not let a single 
Englishman on board of her. 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. 
Leigh 11, 501 The creaking of the door, years past, Which 
let upon you such disabling news. 2894 Baimng-Gould 
Deserts S. France I. 140 The proprietor absolutely refused 
to let me over it [a factory]. 

f b. To let to bail \ Sc. borgh ) ; to admit to bail. 
/ 454 ~S Chart. Edinburgh 12 Jan. (1872) 81 Nocht be ill 
pittit na prisony t bot lnttyn to borgh gif he has ony borowis. 
t 533 - 4 Act 25 Hen. VI If c. 14 Suche person,, may be 
letten to baile by the ordinaries. 2582 Lambarde Liren. 


hi. ii. (1588) 339 Iustices of the Peace might . . have letten 
to baile such persons as were indited of Felonie. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj, 4 He may be latten to borgh, be the 
Kings letter. 

11. When construed with certain prepositions 
the verb assumes senses which it has with the cog- 
nate adverbs. 

a. 'To let into : (a) to admit to, give entrance to, 
allow to enter fit. and fig. ) ; false absol. and in 
indirect pass . ; ip) to insert in the surface or sub- 
stance of ; f (<r) to introduce, bring to ; (d) to in- 
troduce to the knowledge of, make acquainted 
with, inform about ; also, f to let into ones know- 
ledge. (Cf. let in, 31 .) 

(a) 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. ix. 201 Sum 
latne in to the castel haldeng the forme and schaw of a par- 
leament. a 1599 Spenser F. Q. vn. vi. 11 She bid the 
Goddusse downe descend, And let her selfe into that Ivory 
throne. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. in A spacious Court, let 
into by a number of streets. 1646 .Boyle Let. to Maixombcs 
22 Oct. Wks. 1772 1 . Life 33 To let new light into the 
understanding. _ 1671 L. Addison West Barbary 56 The 
Avenue that let into Gaylaus Country. 1680 Let. to Person 
0/ Honour 20 It is not possible he should be further let into 
the Government. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 411 P s A Man of 
a polite Imagination is let into a great many Pleasures, that 
the V ulgar are not capable of receiving, i860 Tyndall lilac. 

1. xvii. 119 The mass turned over and let me into the lake. 
i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xvi, He lets us imo the 
waiting-room. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xix, He let himself 
into the house by his latch-key. 1885 Dady News 16 July 
4/7 If we let the Conservatives into office again. 1885 
Law Rep, 14 Q. Bench Div. 956 B. W. M. .. was let into 
possession under this agreement. 

16). 1623 Gouge Semi. Extent Gods Prop id. § 15 Two 
girders were by tenents and morlaises let into the midst of 
it [the maine Summier], 1694 A a\ Sep. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 
215 Which colour they let into the Skin, by pricking it 
with a sharp Bone. 1858 Hawthorne Pr, q- It, Jruls. I. 
277 A pointed arch of stone let into the plastered wall. 
1859 Jf.phson Brittany xviii, 291 A slab let into the wall. 
1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 180, 1 have 
known clocks to be let into the ledge of the pulpit.* 

(c) 2654 Cromwell Sp. 12 Sept, in Carlyle , That which I 
have now to say to you will need no preamble to let me imo 
my discourse. 

((f) c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 21 It 
is time that I let into your knowledge that splendour which 
[etc,]. 1703 Dk. Queensberry in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 11. 

IV. 238 lie says he was let into all the secrets of the cotve- 
spondence of Scotsmen with St. Germains. 1708 Partridge 
Bicker staff detected, I have let the learned world faiily into 
the controversy depending. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 11. 
iv, Gentlemen, I beg you wil! let me into my affairs a little. 
1714 Pr. Bk, 0/ Rates 3 Such. .Explications.. as may serve 
to let the Reader into the Reason and Nature of what is 
before him. 174a Richardson Pamela III. 39. I am glad 
thy honest Man has let thee into the Affair of Sally Godfiey. 
2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. pi. i, In the meantime my 
friend Marlow must not be let into his mistake. 2792 ‘G. 
Gambado’ Ann, Horsem. Pref. (1809) 57 By the putting 
forth of this work the public must be let into much useful 
knowledge. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vu. i. P 5 He had no 
objection to letting me into the fun, on condition that I 
would not blab. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) L Hi. 17 
Before 1 let you into the amusements and customs of this 
delightful country. 2887 L. Carroll Game 0/ Logit iv. 93 
That lets me into a little fact about you 1 

b. To let (a person) off a penalty, etc. (Cf. let 
off 3 2c -) 

2885 Sir H. Cotton in Law Times Rep. LII. 336/2 The 
judge only lets the man off imprisonment on the terms of 
his paying the costs. 

II. Uses requiring a following infinitive (nor- 
mally without to). 

12. trans. Not to prevent; to suffer, permit, 
allow. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 51 Hwast dest J>u ]>e ^if Drihten . . !sete)> 
Jione teofran dad anne habban._ a 1100 Gereja in Anglia 
(1886JIX.. 260 N e lsete he naifrehis hyrmen hyneoferwealdan. 
12. . in Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 Let vs, louerd, comen among 
kin holi kineriche. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 2123 Ich schal .. leoten 
toluken hi flesch he fuheles of (re lufte. a 1300 Cursor M. 
20198 Haf j«s paline. . Kepe it wel i prai it te, Lat tu neuer it 
be fra be. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4822 Hys 
pleyn londes he let hym haue. C1440 Promp. Parv. 289/1 
Latyn, or sufferyn a thynge to been, c 1500 in Denton 
Eng. in 15th C. Note D (1888) 318, T thyuke for dyuers 
consyderacions^ it were better to lett the tenantes haue it. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., H en. IV, 23 Y a kyng gave hym faire 
wordes, and let hym depart home. 1590 Sfenser P, Q, 1. i. 
53 Love of your selfe. .and deare constraint, Lets me not 
tleepe. 2602 Li/e T. Cromwell 1. ii, Your son Thomas 
will Not let us work at all. 2622 Bible Acts xxvii. 15 
When the ship was caught, and could not beare vp into 
the winde, we let her driue, 1634 Milton Comus 378 She 
plumes her feathers, and lets glow her wings. 1675 E. 
W[ilson] Spadacr. Dunelm . 64 If it be let stand and 
settle any long time. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 356 Let thy 
enemies have part, 1816 Scott Old Mori, xl, I loot naebody 
sort it but my ain hands. 1834 J, H. Newman Lett. (1891) 
II, 24, I was not let see him. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
vi, Bows had taken her in hand and taught her part after 
part.. .She knew that he made her : and let herself be made. 
1885 Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 539 Lomer. , was right in letting 
Newman have the funds, 

II b. A few examples of the use of to before the 
infinitive in this construction occur in all periods; 
now chiefly when let is used in the passive. 

25*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. vii. 6 That he shuld let the 
quene his suster to purchas for her selfe frendis. 1560 
W hitehorne M etchiavei's A rt 0/ Warre 90 Some haue vsed 
to deuide the enemies force, by leuyng him to enter into 
their countrie. 2671 H, M. tr. Erasin. Colloq. 43, 1 pray 
him not to let his predous bloud to be shed for me in vain. 


LET, 


LET. 


a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wisdom Wks. 1687 I. 4 It will not let 
external mischances .. to produce an inward sense which is 
beyond their natural efficacy. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 

1. tv. § 26. 437 Why does he let so many other Gods to do 
nothing at all? 1713 Steei.e Englishm . No. 17. 186 He 
was one of those mad Folks who are let to go abroad. 1812 
Moore in Mem. (1853) I. 2 66, I never ain "let to write half 
so much as I wish, a 1866 Keble Lett. S/dr. Counsel (1870) 
20X If they be indulged and let to run wild, 
e. with ellipsis of the infinitive. 
a 1550 Christis KirJte Gr. iv, Hewald haiflufit,scho wald 
not lat him. x68x Dryden Sp. Fryar v. 77 My dear, dear 
Lord Remember me; speak, Raymond, will you let him? 
1700 Penn in Fa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 8 We are as well as 
the heat will let us. 1833 Lytton My Novel 1. xiii, I am 
very much obliged to my father for letting me. 1892 
M. Morris Montrose ix. 172 A . . declivity, by which they 
might march directly down upon Montrose’s left flank — 
if Montrose would let them. 

+ d. absol. To allow, give permission. Obs. 

1567 Sa/ir. Poems Reform, vii. 95 Sum douts. .of quhilk 
rycht faine, Gif laser lat, I wald resoluit be. 1723 Ramsay 
Gent. Sheph. 1. ii, The maist thrifty man could never get 
A well-stor’d room, unless his wife wad let. 

13. To cause. Now only in to let (a person) 
know «■ to inform (of something). 

In early use, often with ellipsis of an indefinite personal 
object, so that the active infinitive has virtually assumed a 
passive sense ; cf. G. lassen. 

c 900 tr. Baida's Hist. in. xiv. [xviii.] (MS. Ca.), He sette 
scole, & on fiterehe let cnihtas lasran. <21*23 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1102 He let filer toforan castelas gemakian. c 1173 Cott. 
Horn. 221 Sealmihti sceappende..hi alle.. let befallen on fiat 
ece fer fie ham 3earcod was. c 1200 Ormin 6362 Toletenn 
swingenn himm. c 1203 Lay. 586 He hine leatte wel witen. 
<21225 Ancr. R. 54 A 1 fins fie holi Gost .lette writen one hoc 
uor to warnie wummen of hore fol eien. <1x290 CT. Eng. 
Leg. I. 14/457 He liet .. maken him king of al is fader Iona. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 541 Ibured he was in londone fiat he 
Jet verst rere. c 1350 Will. Palerne 2171 Lete wite swifie 
at fie kichen wefier fiei misse any skinnes. <1x440 Gesta 
Rom. 1. vi. is (Harl. MS.) He lete make a proclamacion 
fior3 all his Empire. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 24 Y 8 
thynges that they desireden to late be knowen to theyr 
frendis. 1330 Palsgr. 607/2, I lette one to wyte,yV sinite. 
1389 Cooper Admon. 125 They were let to vnderstande, 
what plots and meanes were made. 1602 Shaks . Ham. iv. vi. 
11 If your name he Horatio, as I am let to know it is. 
1630 Ld. Dorchester in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. n. III. 260 
To let the Ambassador know this Doctor may returne as 
liee is come. 1706 Pope Let. to Wycherley 10 Apr., Pray 
let me know your mind in this, for I am utterly at a loss. 
1781 [C. Johnston] Juniper Jack II. iv. v. 230 On my 
arrival at her house, I was not let to wait long. 1794 Burns 
* O saw ye my dear ’, She lets thee to wit that she has thee 
forgot. 1829 Scott Tales Grandfather Ser. m, lxxxiv, 
(1841) 446/2 , 1 will let them know that they are the King’s 
subjects, and must likewise submit to me. 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 7 Nov. 3/1 There was always some body of Church- 
men which disliked them, and took every opportunity of 
letting them know it. 

14. The imperative with sb. or pronoun as obj. 
often serves as an auxiliary, forming the equivalent 
of a first or third person of the vb. which follows 
in the infinitive. 

The transition to this use from senses 12 and 13 may he 
seen in instances such as quot. 1423 below, in which let may 
be taken either in its ordinary sense, expressing a request 
addressed to a person, or in its function as an auxiliary. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 498 Lat me ta the state on me, 
And bring this land out off thyrllage. c 1386 Chaucer 
Man of Law's T. 855 Lat vs stynte of Custance but a 
throwe, And speke we of the Romayn Emperour. 1423 
Jas. I Kingis Q. xeix, Vnto 3011 re grace lat now hen ac- 
ceptable My pure request. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. ii, 
Lete vs set vpon hym or day. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
xix. 49 Latt every man say quhat he will. <21333 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (1546) D iij, Leat vs call to 
memorie, the princes of times past. 1333 Coverdale 
Song 3 Child. 52 O let the earth speake good of the 
Lorde: yee lett it prayse him. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 
II. (1882) 102 Let it be granted that they are most neces- 
sarie. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 228 If you denie to dance, 
let’s hold more chat. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 84 
Let there be an hole about an Inch deep, which shall serve 
to Prime it with Powder-dust. 1707 Addison Pres. St. War 
Misc. Wks. 1830 III. 222 Let her wealth be what it will. 
1742 Richardson Pamela II. 300 But come, I must love 
him ! Let’s find him out. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xii, 
Let us begone from this place. _ 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 
254 Let us suppose that there is a town which is able to 
support two banks. 

II b. Occasionally the nominative has been in- 
correctly used for the objective befoie the infinitive. 

1634 Malory's Arthur iv. iii, Let we [1483 lete vs] hold 
us together till it be day. 1647 T. ~B.Wt.Paul (1648) A Letter 
aij. Finally, let you and I counsell, encourage, watch over, 
and pray much one for another, c 1630 Chevy Chase (Percy 
MS.) xx iii, Let thou and I the battell trye. 1795 Southey 
Joan of A rc vn. 424 Awhile Let thou and I withdraw. 1875 
Dasent Vikings III. 131 Let thou and all Bui’s men do 
their best. 

e. with ellipsis oigo, (Very common in Shaks. ; 
now arch.') 

* 59 ° Shaks. Com. Err. hi. i, 95 Let vs to the Tyger all to 
dinner. 1611 — Cymb. iv. ii. 152 He throw’t into the Creeke 
Behinde our Rocke, and let it to the Sea. 1634 Milton 
Lomus 599 But com lei’s on. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed, a) 2ip Let us now into the Towne. 1791 Cowper Iliad 
vi. 505 'I hep let me to the tomb, my best retreat, When 
thou art slain. 1820 Scott Jvanhoe i, Let us home ere the 
storm begins to rage. 1822 Shelley Faust 11. 326 When one 
dance ends another is begun ; Come,«let us to it. 

III. To behave, appear, think. 

+ 15. intr. To behave, comport oneself; to have 
(a particular) behaviour or -appearance; to make 
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as though , to pretend. Also with cognate obj. to 
let lates (cf. ON. lata latum'). Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 20 Da sendun hig mid sear* 
wun fia.oe riht-wise leton [Hatton Gosp. tetenn; Vulg. 
yui se justos simnlarent). <2x023 Wulfstan Horn. lvii. 
(1883) 298 He. .last him eaSelice ymbe ficet. c 1200 Ormin 
1296 Buie latefil modili}, & berefifi upp hiss haefedd. 
c 1220 Bestiary 429 He lat he ne wile us noijt biswike. 
c 1230 Gen. <y Ex. 216S He let he knew hem no^t. <2x300 
Cursor M. 12496 (Cott.) fie late fiai thoru fie cite let. 
Ibid. 14608 1 Qott.) Als wittles men sli late fiai lete. <2x310 
in Wright Lyric P. xv. 49 Lord, that hast me lyf to- 
lene, such lutes lef me leten ! <2 1340 Ham bole Psalter 
lxxvii. 12 fiai let as fiai armyd fiaim to stand wifi god. a 1350 
St. Laurence 137 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 114 He 
saw fiam al lat sarili. ? a 1400 Morte Artk. 3832 Letande 
alles a lyone, he lawnches theme thorowe. c 1400 Ywaine 
<)• Gaw. 1809 Sho lete als sho him noght had sene. 1461 
Fasten Lett. II. 9 Sche letteth as thow sche wyst not 
where he were, c 1470 Henry Wallau xi. 502 Wallace 
assayed at all placis about, Leit as he wald at ony place 
brek out. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit wetnen 228 , 1 cast on 
him a crabbit E. .And lettis it is a luf-blenk. 1329 Rastell 
Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 103 Vortyger. .letid as thoughe 
he had been wroth with that deede. 1387 Grose Prov. 
Gloss. Suppl., Leeten, you Pretend to be. Chesh. You are 
not so mad as you leeten you. 

+ 16. To think (highly, lightly, much, etc.) of 
(occas. by, to, OE. embe), To let well of: to be 
glad of, welcome. Obs. 

. c 1000 Inst. Polity c. 6 in Thorpe Laws II. 310 Eala fela 
is . . fiaera fie., embe bletsunga ofVcJe unbletsunga leohtlice 
laetao. a jzaaMoralOde 260 fiet Intel let of godes horde, and 
godesworde. c 1200 Oiimin 3750 fiatt te birr fi..lietenn swifie 
unnornelbj & litell off fie sellienn. c 1230 Halt Meid, 33 5 if 
fiu him muche bluest & he let lutel to fie. c 1323 Metr. 
Horn. 43 He., lates of pouer men hethelL c 1330 K. Brunne 
Chron. (1810I 195 So wele it was of leten. 1362 Langl. P. 
PI. A. xi. 29 Luytel is he loued or leten hi. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce xii. 250 Thai kit of ws lichtly. a 1400 Relig. Pieces 
fir. Thornton MS. 88 pare was na lyueande lede he lete 
mare by. c 1400 Ywaine $ Gaw. 2007 So wele the lyon 
of him lete. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 6764 He saw com- 
yng Nathanael, He lete therof right wel. 1496 Dives 
Pa-up. (W. de W.) vi. x. 247/2 Adam and Eue . . well lete 
of themselfe byfore they ete of the tree, c 1600 Mont- 
gomerie Cherrie Sf Sloe 1436 Quod Danger, ‘ Let not licht’. 
+ 17. trans. with complement. r l'o regard as. 
Also with obj. and inf., or clause : To consider to 
be, that (a person or thing) is. Obs. 

c 893 K. TElfred Or os. iii. i. § 5 ptet hi hi selfe teton 
aigiier ge for heane ge for unwraeste. <21x00 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1097 Manige men leton -fi hitcometawsere. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 125 He let hit unleflich and ne lefde hit noht. 
<21223 Ancr. R. 130 [Heo] leteS al nouht wurS fiet heo 
wel do 5 . <2 1300 Cursor M, 19524 Godds virtu or gret 
prophetj Or angel elks fiai him let. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 
il.pr. iii. 25 (Camb. MS.) Thow slialt nat wylne to leten 
thi self a wrecche. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 3 Somme 
..leten me for a lorel. <11420 Wyntoun Chron. vm. xxx. 
4Ss6 Inglls man . . gert his folk wyth mekil mayne Ryot 
halyly the cwntre ; And lete, that all hys awyne suld be. 
e 14S0 Holland Hosu lat 907 Thus kit he no man his peir. 

+ b. absol. To think. Obs. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 Ech god giue . .cume <5 of 
heuene dunward .. fieh fie unbileffulle swo ne lete. c 1440 
Promp. Pam. 288/2 Laatyn, wenyn, or demyn. Ibid. 289/1 
Latyn, or demyn in word, or hert. c 1470 Harding Chron. 
liv. ii, Nothyng is more redy for to mete Then couetous 
and falshode as man lete. 

IV. Phraseological combinations. 

* with adj. as complement. 

18. Let alone. (In OE. also Iktan dn, ME. 
+ let one.) 

+ a. To leave (a person) in solitude. Obs. 

13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 525 fie leches gon, & lete Gij one, 
fiat makefi wel micbel mone. <21400-50 Alexander 1828 
pen lete fie lord fiam allane & went till his fest, 

b. To abstain from interfering with or paying 
attention to (a person or thing), abstain from doing 
(an action). To let well alone : see Well. 

C897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Fast, xxxiii. 226 Last Sonne 
an 3 aet gefeoh t swae openlice su me hwile. ? <2 1400 Cursor M. 
2898 (Fairf.) Sibbeand spoused 3e lete an [Co/?, tak yee nan]. 
<2x483 Earl Rivers Let. in Gairdner Life Rich. Ill (1878) 
App. B. 393 Take hede to the vice that Maundy makes, 
and loke yef the foundacion and the wallis be sufficiaunt . . 
than lete hym alone with his worke, 1330 Palsgr. 607/1 
Let that alone, laisses ce'a. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
269 The corrupt natures of women, if they be let alone to 
live at libertie. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. iv. 95 Let them 
alone awhile, and then open the doore. 1601 — Twel. N, 
11. iii. 145 For Monsieur Maluolio, let me alone with him. 
1611 Bible 2 Kings xxiii. 18 Let him alone ; let no man 
move his bones. So they let his bones alone. 1667 Pur VS 
Diary 30 Apr. So home .. to my accounts, and finished 
them .. they being grown very intricate, being let alone for 
two. months. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 57 ? 5, I would .. 
advise all my Female Readers . . to let alone all Disputes of 
this Nature. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 293 
Why not avoid all this, as Napoleon might have done, by 
letting well alone? 1838 Dickens O. Twist v, Why don’t 
you let the boy alone?. 1884 Rider Haggard Dawn xix, 
He is gentle as a lamb, if only he is let alone. 1886 Manch. 
Exam. 4 Nov, 5/6 It was best to let them alone to think 
quietly over their own position. 

C. absol. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2688 Nay, leue, lat ane l Dull. MS. 
lett be], a 1392 Greene Geo. a Greene (1599) E 1 b, For his 
other qualities, I let alone. x8gx H. Jones Browning as 
Philos. Teacher ii. 45 There is given to men the laigest 
choice to do or to let alone, at every step in life. 

d. colloq. in imper. : Let me [him, etc.) alone 
to (do so and so) = I (he, etc.) may be trusted to 
do, etc. Also const .for, +and in early use el lift. 


<11350 Will. Palerne 437a Lete me allone, mi lef swete 
frende, anoie fie na more. [1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 

1. i. (1839) 2 Lete me alone therfore, to do that my 
ryght is ; for nothing skilfully may lette me therof.] x6ox 
Shaks. Twel. N. in. iv. 201 Let me alone for swearing. 
x68x Dryden Sp. Fryar iv. 48 Let me alone to accuse him 
afterwards. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol iv, Let the char- 
woman alone to be the first. 

e. The imperative let alone, or the pres. pple. 
used absol., is used colloq. with the sense * not to 
mention \ (The obj., whether sb. or clause, in 
this use follows the adj.) 

1816 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) II. 263 We shall have no 
bed in the house ..for Charles himself— let alone Henry. 
1843 Fr. A. Kembi.e Rec. Later Life III. 33 Going out of 
town is very agreeable to me on my own account, letting 
alone my rejoicing for my children. 1833 Trench Prm-erbs 
98 It . . declares that honesty, let alone that it is the right 
thing, is also . . the wisest. 1892 Guardian 20 Jan. 86/x 
It is hard to get a gardener who can prune a gooseberry- 
bush, let alone raise a cucumber. 

f. as sb . ; now only attrib. in the sense of 
‘ laisser-aller ’. 

1603 Shaks. Lear's, iii. 79 Gon. Meane you to enioy him? 
Alb. The let alone lies not in your good will. 1826 Miss 
Mitfoud Village Ser. 11. (1863) 298 By dint of practising 
the let-alone system. 1859 Smiles Self-Help xii. (1860) 325 
The old let-alone proprietors. 1873 H. Spencer Sind. 
Social. (1882) 351 Such a let-alone policy is eventually 
beneficial. 

19. Let loose. To liberate, set free ; now chiefly, 
a fierce animal or some destructive agency. Also, 

+ to relax, loose (one’s hold, control), slacken (a 
bridle) ; + to abandon (an opinion), + Rarely inir. 
to give way to. 

1330 Palsgr. 607/2, I let lose, je wets au large. . . Lette 
lose your houndes, we shall go hunte the foxe. 1576 Flem- 
ing Panopl. Epist. 286 N ot letting loose the bridle of Jibertie 
to his concupiscence. 1582-8 Hist. James VI {1804) 286 
It hes not bein the custome of England to let louse onie 
grip that they haue hade of Scotland at ony tyme. 1397 
T. Beard Theatre God's Judgem. (1612) 430 Their tongues 
are let loosse to opprobrious speeches. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 
It. ii. 36, I doe now let loose my opinion. 1611 Bible Gen. 
xlix. 21 Naphtali is a hinde let loose. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Efi. 1. x. 38 God intendeth only the care of the 
species or common natures, but letteth loose the guard of 
individual^. 1667 Milton/ 5 . L. ii. 155 Will he, so wise, let 
loose at once his ire ? 1667 Causes Decay Chr. Piety i. I* 1 If 
we should so far let loose to speculation, as to forget our 
experience. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 136 When their 
Enemies .. have let themselves loose into an irregular Pur- 
suit. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 123 f 1 He was let loose 
among the Woods as soon as he was able to ride on Horse- 
back. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old 4* New Schoolmaster, 
He can no more let his intellect loose in Society, than the 
other can his inclinations. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 11 . 43 
Like so many bedlamites or demoniacs let loose. 1877 C. 
Geikie Christ lvii. (1879) 696 Fierce wrath will he let loose 
on this nation. 

** with a verb in the infinitive. 

20. Let be (dial, let-a-be ; + also contracted labee, 
lab be). 

a. To leave undisturbed, not to meddle with ; 
to abstain from doing (an action) ; to leave off, 
cease from ; = let alone, 18 b. + Also const, inf. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn, 37 Let fiu fiet uuele beon. c 1230 Gen. 
ff Ex. 3726 LeateS ben swile wurdes ref. a 1300 Cursor M. 
20271 Lat be weping, it helps noglit. 13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 
rB^o Lettez be your bisinesse. <1x383 Chaucer L. G. W. 
Prol. 475 Lat be thyn arguynge Ffor loue ne wele nat Coun- 
tyrpktyd be. c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 2070 Take 
therof the best & let the worst be. 1470-83 M alory A rlhitr 
xxi. iv, Syr late hym he. .for he is vnhappy. 1513 Douglas 
Htneis iv. vi. 159 With thi complayntis . . Lat be to vex me. 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 1 Luvaris, lat be the 
frennessy of luve. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 207 Soft 
you, let me be, plucke vp my heart, and be sad. 1641 
Milton Animadv. Wks. 1738 I. 10 Let be your prayer, ask 
not Impossibilities. 1700 Dryden Theod. <5- Hon. 287 
‘ Back on your lives ! let be ’, said he, ‘ my prey ’. 182a 
Shelley Faust 11. 383 Let it be . . pass on. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan 75, 1 do not understand Why you should 
harp on Ina. Let her be. 1896 A. E. Holism an Shropsh. 
Lad xxxiv, Oh, sick 1 am to see you, will you never let 
me be? 

+ b. To cease to speak of ; also intr. Const, of. 
c 1205 Lay. 30455 Lette we nu beon Cadwafilan and ga we 
to Edwine a3an. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 127 Of the quene let 
we bee. 

C. absol. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 206 Last beon ealne dae^- a x2 5 ° 
Owl If Night. 1733 Latefi beo and beofi isome. c 1320 
Seityn Sag. (W.) 1757 Lat ben, moder, for hit is nede. <1x386 
Chaucer Pard. T. 6x9 Lat he quod he, it shal nat be. 1450- 
80 tr. Secreta Secret. 18 God saith him silf . . ‘ lete he, lete 
be, for in me is the vengeaunce, and y slialle quyte it’. 
C 1473 Rauf CoilZearsgz 1 Lat he, God forbid ’, the Coi)3ear 
said. 1326 Tindale Platt, xxvii. 49 Other sayde let be : 
let vs se whyther Helias wyll come and delyver hym. 1606 
Shaks, Ant. J Cl. iv. iv. 6 Ah let he, let be, thou art The 
Armourer of my heart. 1651 Cleveland Poems, Sg.-Cap 
ii, She replies, good Sir, La-bee, If ever I have a man, 
Square-cap for mee. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 306 (E. D, 
S.) Labbe, labbe, Soze, labbe. .. Gi’ o’er, gi_ o’er. 1847 
Tennyson Princess vu. 338, I waste my heart in signs; let 
he. 1884 Child Ballads I. 322/2 When Thomas is about 
to pull fruit .. the elf bids him let be. 1891 Athenaeum 
21 Feb. 242/2 The good old doctrine of Let Be. 
d. = let alone , 1 8 e. Chiefly -Sc. 

xfioo J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 246 He could 
skarse sitt, to let be stand on his feet. 0x653 Binning 
Serin. (1743) 619 These baser things are not worthy of an 
immortal spirit, let be a spirit who Is a partaker of a divine 
nature. 1683 Dk. Hamilton 9 June in Napier Dundee 


Hi 



{1859) I* n. 333 They would scarce give me civil answers, 
let be to confess a word. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxxix, She .. 
speaks as if she, were a pretit book, — let a-be an auld fisher’s 
wife. 1828 Mom Aiansie I Ra nch Prelim, p. vii, l,ei-a-be 
this plain truth, another point of argument is [etc.]. 

21. Let fall. 

fa. To put (clothing) on a person. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4653 pe kyng .. did on ioseph hand pe 
ring ; And clahtyng on him lette he fall. 

b. To lower [a bridge, a portcullis, a veil); 
Naut. to 'drop' an anchor; also (see quot. 1867 ). 

C1500 Melusinc xxvi. 252 Ckrevauld. .lete fall the bridge. 
1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 139 Titan ladyes fair lete fall 
thair mantiliis grene. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 
13 Tha..Drew draw hriggis, and lute portcullis fall. _ 1394 
[see Fall v. 4!. 1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 
Let fall your fore-saile. 1638 Sir T. Heubkrt Trav. (td. 2) 
12 We let fall our Anchor. 1784 Cowpku Task tv. 248 In 
letting fall the curtain of repose On bird and beast. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ., Let fall ! The order to drop 
a sail loosed from its gaskets, in order to set it. 

c. f To allow [one’s anger) to abate (oh.) ; to 
allow to lapse, proceed no further with, ‘ drop ' (a 
business). V Oh. 

c 1430 Syr Goner. (Roxb.) 3238 His angre somdele lete he 
fail. 1394 O. B. Questions Profit. Concernwgs 31b, It 
seemed better vnto him to let fall his reuenge. *621 
E using Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 70 They lett the 
buissiness of Flood be leu fallen, and they to proceed no 
further in yt. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 66 Some pro- 
gress was made in the work, but within a small while after 
the Act passed it was let fall again. 1692 R. L’ Estrange 
Josephus v. i. (1733) 102 Having lost their Labour with- 
out making any Discovery, they let the Business fall, a 1713 
Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 453 Seimour’s election was 
let fall : But the point was settled, that the right of elect- 
ing was in the House, and that the confirmation [by the 
King] was a thing of course. 

fd. To lower (a price). Obs. rare* 1 , 
c 1473 Rauf Coilydr 833 Sa laith thay war . . to lat thair 
price fall. 

e. To ‘drop’, utter (a word, a hint), esp. care- 
lessly or inadvertently. 

1380 A. Day Em>. Secretary n. H625) 31 The least word 
..that you let fall out of your overflowing venemousmou dies. 
1676 Dkyoen Atircng-s. u. i. 27 My grief let unbecoming 
speeches fall. 1710 Steele & Adoison Tatler No. 256 v 4 
Some Expressions which the Welshman let fall in asserting 
the Antiquity of his Family. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, x. 
II. 627 H. F. let fall some expressions which [etc.]. 1890 
Lippincott's Mag. Mar. 412 Vague hurts .. let fall by the 
dying officer. 

f. To shed (tears). . 

*8*6 Scott Jack of ffazeldean, But aye she loot the tears 
down fa’ For Jock of Hazeldean. 1822 Hazlitt Tabte-t. 

1 1 . ii. 20 He. .lets fall some drops of natural pity over hap- 
less infirmity. 

g. Of a solution, etc. : To deposit. 

*838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 688 On cooling it 
lets fall a yellow matter similar to wax. 

ll. Gcom. To draw (a perpendicular) to a line 
from a point outside it. Const, on, upon. 

1667 [see Fall v. 4]. *774 M. Mackenzie Maritime 

Sum. 14 Find its Latitude, by letting fall the Perpendicular 
Sb on the true Meridian drawn through X. *823 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 9 The length of perpendicu- 
lars let fall upon the lines of direction. 

Let fly : see Fly ».l 10. 

22. Let go. 

a. tram. To allow to escape ; to set at liberty ; 
to lose one’s hold of; to relax (one’s hold); to 
drop (an anchor). 

n 1300 Cursor M. 16330 pe pouste es min to spill or latte 
ga? c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iL (Paulus) 173 Nero .. pane 
leit paule a quhill ga. C1384 Chaucer H, Fame it. 443 He 
. . lat the reynes gon Of his hors. ,71440 York Myst. xxxii. 
254 What, wolde Jjou pat we lete hym ga? 1530 Palsgr. 
607/2 Let go your capestan, and some be lyke to have 
a knocke. 1381 Act 23 Elis. c. 10 § 4 So as they., do 
present lye loose and let goe everye Feasaunte and Partridge 
so taken. *S9* Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 60 Ruffian : let goe 
that rude vnriuill touch. *629 Earl ts. Microcosm, lxvi. 
(Arb.) 90 He . . will not let the least hold goe, for feare 
of losing you. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Pratt. (1677) 
150 Letung go their hold they were killed by the fall. 
1704 Newton Optics in. (1721) 336 A Solution of Mercury 
\\\ Aqua fortis being poured upon Iron, Copper, Tin or 
Lead, dissolves the Metal, arid lets go the Mercury, 1727 
Boykr Fr. Diet. s.v. Go, To let go the Anchor. 1807 T. 
Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 214 The oxygen of the acid 
combines with the carbon ..and at the same time lets go 
a quantity of caloric. 1840 'Fail's Mag, XVI. 308/1 Tne 
Dauphin let go his father's hand. 1830 Ibid. XVII, 26/t 
He requested the pipe-seller to let go his hold. *894 Clark 
Russell in My First Bk. 34 A big ship .. let go her anchor 
in the Downs. 

b. inlr. = to let go one’s hold. Const, of. 

c 1420 Anturi of Art A. 470 (Douce MS.) 'Let go’, quod 
sir On wayne, ‘god stood with pe rqte ! ’ *603 Shaks. Lear 
iv, vi, 241 Let go Slaue, or thou dy'st. 1712 J. James tr. 
Le Blond’s Gardening 174 A Spring that lets go imme- 
diately, mid shuts the Mouth of theTrap. 1851 Thackeray 
Fug. Humourists, Steele (1853) IT 2 Htll let go of his prey 
sulkily, 1889 Spectator 9 Mar., If once the heart lets go 
Of the faith to which it used to cling. 
v C, To dismiss from one’s thoughts ; to abandon, 
give up ; to cease to attend to or control. 

*535 Coverdalk i So.nt.xi. 3 Let goyouregreateboostinge 
of hye thynges. 1SS0 Crowley Epigr. no Such.. do turhe 
into the alehouse, and let the church go. *594 Marlowe & 
Nashe Dido y, ii. Ga, Iarbus, talke hot of /Eneas, Let 
him goe. « 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vu. ii. § 3 To let go the 
name, and come to the very nature of that thing which 
is thereby signified. 1666 Pepys Diary at July, I finding 


that accounts but a little let go can never be put in order 
by strangers. *868 Tennyson Lucretius 113 Letting his . 
own life go. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 859/* Do only 
•what is imperative and jet the rest go. 1886 Sir F. Pol- 
lock Oxford Led, etc. iv. (1890) 107 Let go nothing that 
becomes a man of bodily or of mental excellence.. 

f d. To fire off (ordnance), discharge (missiles). 
c 1500 Three Kings' Sons 45 All suche ordenaunce as they 
had they lete go at ones. *580 Sidney Ps. vff.xti, Thou. . 
ready art to lett thyne arrowes go. a *6yo Spalding Trank. 
Vitas. I (Dannatyne Club) I. 109 Ane sudden fray throw 
occasion of ane shot rakelesslie lettiu go. 

e. To cease to restrain ; to allow to take its 
course unchecked. To let oneself go-, in recent 
use, to give free vent to one’s enthusiasm. 

1526 Tisdale Acts xxvii. 15 When the shippe was caught, 
and couldenot resist the wynde, we lett her goo and drave 
with the wedder. 1333 Coverdale Job vi. 9 That he wolde 
let his honde go, and lie wine downe. iSgo Spectator 1 Nov., 
Once, and once only, does he let himself ‘go’, and then not 
till he has threatened to throw down his pen. *893 National 
Observer 1 Apr. 488/2 The multitude is taking its pleasure, 
is letting itself go. 

f. as sb. An act of letting go. 

*631 T. Powell Tom- All Trades 31 Shipping is subject 
ever, at the let goe, to bee stayed. 1702 in 12/A Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. in, 7 [A dog match] for a Guinea each 
Dog, five let-goes out of hand, . . which goes fairest and 
furthest in wins all. *883 Cholmondeley-Pennell Fishing 
84 Catastrophes.. averted only by an ignominious let-goof 
tile gaff. 

T 23. Let pass. Oh. as a combination ; for to let 
(a person or thing) pass, see Pass v. trans. To 
let slip, miss (an opportunity) ; to pass by, neglect ; 
to discontinue (a practice). 

1530 Palsgr. 608/1, I lette passe a tbyng, I let it go, or 
passe on. 1537 tr. Latimer's Semi. ' bef. Convocation 
A viij b, I lette passe to speake of moche other suche 
lyke countrefayte doctrine. 1577 Hanmkk Anc. Eccl. Hist. 
(1619) 303 Although he let passe the vnsatiable tyrannic 
practised in the 'time of Diocletian, yet ceassed he not 
altogether from persecuting. 1598 Gkeneavey Tacitus' A tin. 
it. xviii. (1622) 39 Letting passe the Hands [to] take wide 
and open sea, *648. Hamilton Papers (Camden) 164 That 
a people so wise, .can let passe ane opertunitie of so much 
credit and interest. *667 Milton P, L. ix. 479 Let me not 
let pass Occasion which now smiles. 1671 — F. Ii. it, 233, 

I shall let pass No advantage. 

24. Let run. Plant. (See quot. 1867 .) 

1748 Anson's Fey. it. iv. 163 Having let run their sheets 
and halyards. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Fairs 
conrir, . . to let run, or over-haul any rope. *867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Let run, or let go by Hie rim, cast off at 
once. 

25. Let slip. (See also Slip v.) 

a. trans. To unfasten what is tied ; to loose (a 
knot), 1 Obs. 

*326 Tisdale Luke v. 4 Cary vs in to the depe and lett 
slippe thy nett to make a draught. 1330 Palsgr. 608/1, 

I lette slyppe a thyng that is tyed fast, 

b. To liberate, loose (a hound) from the leash 
in order to begin the chase. Also absol. 

1530 Palsgr, 608/1, I let slyppe, as a hunter dothe his 
grayhoundesout of hisleashe. *396 Shaks. i Hen. IF, 1. i. 
278 Before the game’s afoot, thou still let’st slip. *6ox — Jul. 
C. m. ii. 273 Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of Warre. 
*638 R, Holme Armoury u. 186/2 Let slip the Grey-hound. 
[*855. Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 317 The cry. .was that 
ft ouingharn had kept his bloodhounds in the leash, but that 
Trenchard had let them slip,] 

e. To allow to escape through carelessness; to 
miss (an opportunity). 

1550 Crowley Last Trurnb. 882 Take hede by time, let 
not slyppe this occasion. 16*1 Bible Heb. ii. x We ought 
to giue the more earnest, heede to the things which we 
haue heard, lest at any time we should let them slip, *634 
Milton Camus 743 If you let slip time. *730 Berkeley 
Let. Wks. *871 Iv. 176, I would not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of returning you an answer. *776 Paine Com. Sense 
(1791)61 Most nations have let slip the opportunity. 

*** With adverbs. 

+ 26. Let abroad. To allow to go abroad ; to 
permit or cause to * get about Obs. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. Ep. Ded,, In letting them 
abroad I desire ©nely to testifie [etc.]. 1727 Pope, etc., A rtof 
Sinking 76 Small beer., is., vapid and insipid, if left at 
large and let abroad. 

+ 27. Let away. Obs. 

a. To allow to go away, permit to depart. 

*1. . O.E.Chron, an. ion (Laud MS.) /El inter abbot lii laetan 
aw<*3. a 1300 Cursor PI. 5858 Ne i ne wil lat pe folk a-wai. 
Ibid, 62x7 Quat ha we don, hat we let pus (ns folk awai? 
1826 Moore in Mem. (1854) V. 37 [I] consented on condition 
of being let away early to my mother. 

b. (a) To omit ; to drop (a letter in a word), 
(5) To put away or aside; to have done with. 

a 1000 in Thorpe Dipl. JEvi Sax. 289 ©a let he {tone aj> 
aweg. c 1000 /Elfric Gram, xxyiii. (Z.) *74 Das ocSre tetap 
$one n aweg on sopinum. a 1230 Owl 4 Night. 177 Lete 
we a wei peos_ chaste. CI27S Moral Ode 344 (Jesus MS.) 
J)eos letep awei al heore wil, for godes hestes to fulle. 
f 28. Let by. Sc. **let alone 18 e. 

1377 Lochlevbn to Morton in Robertson Hist, Scot. App. 
72 Your own particulars [^personal friends] are not con- 
tented lat by the rest. 

29. Let down. 

a. To lower (a drawbridge, portcullis, steps of 
a carriage, etc.) ; in restricted sense, to cause or 
allow to descend by gradual motion or short stages; 
Also - occas, intr. for passive. 

1154 O.E. Citron, an. 1140 (Laud MS.) Me last lure dun 
on niht of he tur mid rapes. 21300 Cunsor M. 19844 


A mikel linnen clath four squar Laten dun. 1:1430 Lone- 
lich Grail xxxvi. 367 So wenten they Into the towr .. and 
leten hym down fill Softelye. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 90 
Leit br'eggis douti, and portcules thai drew. 1330 Palsgr. 
60 7/x Come let me downe .from my horse. 1539 Tonstall 
Serin. Palm Sand. (1823! 55 A vysion of a shete latten 
downe from lieauen. 1662 J. Davies' tr. Olearius' Foy. 
Ambuss. 33 They would have let down the Anchor. *664 
Evelyn Nat. Hart, in Sylva, etc. (1729 1 207 Letting the 
Tree down into a Pit of four or five Foot Depth, 1737 
tr. Le Comte's Man, .5- Rem. China i. 12 \Ve were let down 
into the hold. 1819 Shelley Csnci tv. ill 59 The draw- 
bridge is let down. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge liii, A 
passing carriage stopped, and a lady's hand let down the 
glass. 1844 — Mart. Chile, liii. Draymen letting down 
big butts of beer . into a cellar. 1853 Lytton My Novel L 
xii, Lights were brought in, the curtains let down. 1864 
Mrs. H. Wood Trevlyn Hold I, 313 A large board or table 
which would put up or let down at will. *88x Besant & 
Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. 89 Throwing the door wide open 
with a fling, and letting down the steps. 
jig. 1659 Genii. Calling i. (1679) 6 We can let down our 
thoughts but one step lower, and that is into Lhe bottom- 
less pit. 

b. To lower in position, intensity, strength, or 
t value ; to depress ; to abase, humble. Also, to 
disappoint. 

1486-1304 Let. ’in Denton Eng. in 15 th c. (1888) 318 
note D, Yff ye suld support a synglere man to dryue yowr 
tenants owt and lett downe yowre tenandres [i.e. tenan- 
tries] as they doo. 1681 Dryden Sp. Fiyar v. ii. 74 Every 
slackn'd fiber drops its hold, Like Nature letting down the 
Springs of Life. 1747 Chester?. Lett. (1792) I. cxxviii, 343 
Nothing in the 'world lets down a character more than that 
wrong turn. 21791 Wesley Serm. Ixil 15 Wks. iSti IX.' 
x6i He lets himself down to our capacity. *793 Burke 
Let. to IF. Elliot Wks. VII. 348 When I found that the 
great advocate, Mr. Erskine, condescended to resort to 
these bumper toasts. .1 was rather let down a little. 1798 
Mad. D’Ariilay Diary (18461 VI. 162 Poor M. de Nav- 
lxmne ! how will he be shocked and let down ! x8oo Mrs. 
Hurvey Monrtray Fam. 1. 149 This cold laconic note, that, 
at once, let down all Emma's hopes of surprising her friend 
agreeably. *832 Examiner 790/1 Nothing lets down a 
smart hit so lamentably as a bitching verse or hobbling 
rhyme. 1833 Macaulay ///*/. ling, xviii. IV. 187 He was 
. .gently let down from his high position. 

t c. To reduce (overfed beef or mutton) by 
bleeding the animal before it is killed. Sc, Obs. 

1555 Burgh Rec. Peebles (1872} 215 That all flescheouris 
bring thair flesche to the mercat croce. .and that thai blaw 
nane thairof, nor yit let it doune. 1574 Burgh Rec. Glasgow 
(1876) I. 26 That thair be na mnttoun scoirit on the bale,, 
nor yit lattin doun before [i.e. bled at the breast], 

d . techn. (a) To lower the temper of (metal). 
(/) See quot. 1 886 . 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 57 If your Steel be too bard. . 
you must let it down (as Smiths say) that is, make it 
softer, by Tempering it. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Letting - 
donon, the process of lowering the temper of a steel tool or 
spring which [etc.]. 1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Did. Fire 
Insur., s. V., Shellac and other resins, and similar sub- 
stances, are said to be ‘ let-down ’ when they are, by means 
of spirit-solvents, reduced or dissolved ready for use. The 
solvent itself is also known as ‘ let-down 

e. To be let down : (of the claws of a hound) to 
be in contact with the ground. Also, the sinew of 
a horse, = * to be broken down ’ (see Break v. 50 d). 

1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1987/4 She is a pretty large Hound, 
very handsome, all her Claws are let down of one of her fore 
feet. *737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1749) I. 338 If the 
Horse be, what the Jockies call, let down in the Sinew., 
such a Horse can never be made so strong in that Part, 
but a hard Course, or Running a Race upon hard Ground, 
will let him down again. Ibid. (1757) II. 271 When a Horse 
..is quite letdown (as the Jockeys call it) the Tendon is 
quite broken. 

f. To be -well let down in the girth : (of a horse, 
also of a hound) to be ' deep ’ in the girth. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 122 When a 
Horse is well let down in the Girth, he is a good-vvinded 
Nag... He was a Round barrell’d Horse, and did not look 
much Jet down in the Girth. 

g. To let (a person) down gently ox softly, to 
treat considerately so as to spare (his) seli-respect. 
colloq. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xvL (1842) 313 By way of 
letting him down gently, I said nothing. 1843 H. Gavin 
Feigned 4- Fictit. Die. 32 It is always a prudent measure to 
afford a malingerer an opportunity of giving in . . or in the 
language of the hospital, to let him softly down. 1883 
F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius vi. She would let him clown 
easily, sp to speak, that there might be no over-tender 
recollections on his part. 

h. Of cows : To yield (milk), dial. 

1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylztia’s L. xv, She’s a bonny lass, 
sbe is; let down her milk, there's a pretty! x88x J; P, 
Sheldon Dairy Farming 36/1 All cows will not let down 
their milk to strangers. 

+ i. intr. T o deliver a blow at. Obs. 

*640 tr .Verdere's Rom. of Rom. in. 2rg Taking hiscurtelas 
in both his hands, he letdown at Rozalmond with such force 
that [etc.]. 

j. as sb. An act or instance of ‘ letting down ’ : 
(a) a drawback, incident disadvantage ; (b) a 
come-down, a ‘ drop ’ in circumstances ; (V) a 
disappointment slang. 

1768 Woman of Honor I. 23s, I met with such a let-down. 
1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. 14 The let-down to 
what is known as the ‘ cottage and cow system ’, has always 
been, that [etc.]. x86x Times 17 Sept., Here comes another 
* let-down ', really worse than any before. *866 Land. Misc. 
3 Mar. 57 (Farmer), I don’t think that’s no little let-down 
for a cove as has been tip-topper in his time. 1894 ‘J. S. 
Winter' Red-Coats, Amy ait's Child Fr. i, It would be 



bard to say positively that any trace of a disappointment — I 
what Arlington called a ‘let-down’— marked his pleasant 1 
fresh face. ■ 

f 30 - I*et forth, a. To allow to pass forth or 
out ; to give passage to. b. (See quot. 1573.)* Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 598 Neuir ane of 
thame he wald lat furth by. 1573 Baret Alv. L 292 To 
Let forth, or make a leasse of a piece of land, /bras lacitare 
age Hum Ter. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot, 
(S. T. S.) 1 . 26 Schir James and his brother were latiin 
furth at the request of the chancellar. 1590 Shaks. Mitts, 
jq. v. i. 388 The graues, all gaping wide, Euery one lets 
forth his spright. 1593 — Liter. 1029 To let forth my fowle 
defiled blood. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 464 Pricking vines, 
or other trees, .and thereby letting forth gum or tears. 1667 
Milton P. L. vti. 207 Heav’n op’nd wide Her ever during 
Gates, .to let forth The King of Glorie. 

31. Xiet In. 

a. To admit, give admittance to (a person), esp. 
into a dwelling-house ; to open the door of a house 
to ; hence reft, to enter the house where one lives, 
usually by means of a latch-key. 

c 1000 ZElfric Horn. II. 382 Petrus cnticode oh 3 ret hi 
hine inne leton. a 1240 Saw/es Wards in Cott . Horn. 257 
Let him in seiS wit 3ef godd wule he bringeS us gleade 
tidinges. a. 1300 Cursor M. 18096 Hell . . open up bin yates 
wide, Lete in \>& king, wit-vten bide. ? a 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 700 She the dore of that gavdvn Hadde opened, 
and me leten in. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.i ii, 6 Seth went 
forth to Paradys ; hot the aungel wald no3t late him in. 
1423 Jas. I Hingis Q . exxv, The maister portare. .frely lete 
vs in, vnquestionate. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, tv. (Percy 
Soc.) 21 At the chambre in ryght ryche araye We were let 
in. a 1550 P re ir is of Berwik 154 in Dunbar' j Poems (1893) 
290 His knok scho kend,_ and did so him in lett. 1603 
Shaks. Meets, for M. iv. ii, 94 There he must stay vntil the 
Officer Arise to let him in. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 566 
Open, ye everlasting Gates. .let in The great Creator from 
his Work rcturnd Magnificent. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 45 
p 1, I was let in at the Back-Gate of a lovely House. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 134 And now she thanks the 
happy time That e’er she loot me in. c 1815 Jane Austen 
Persuas. (1833) II. ix, 389 Nurse Rooke .. was delighted to 
be in the way to let you in. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men 
in Boat 167 George went home again, musing as he walked 
along, and let himself in. 1891 N at. Gould Double Event 
74, 1 have a latch-key, and I let myself in. 

b. To give entrance or admittance to (light, 
water, air, etc.). Also transf. andy%. 

1538 Bp. Watson Seven S tier am. xviii. 112 So wee maye 
lette in shame into oure soule. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s 
Husb. (1586) 44 The water may be let in by Trenches when 
you lyst. 1630 J er. Taylor Holy Living ii. § 6 (1686) 
134 The more tender our spirits are made by Religion, the 
more easie we are to let in grief if the cause be innocent. 
2683 Waller Divine Poems. Last Verses, The Soul’s 
dark Cottage, batter'd and decay’d. Lets in new light 
thro’ chinks that time has made. 1697 Vanbrugh AEsop 
v. 62 A Womans Heart’s to he enter’d forty ways. . . An 
Essenc'd Peruke, and a Sweet Handkerchief; let’s you 
in at her Nose. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 221 Though 
God do not let in Heaven upon us. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 203 P 8 A sashed Roof, which lets in the Sun at all 
Times. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. viii. 78 She let in the water 
at every seam. 1819 Ckabbe T. of Hall xvi, And fears of 
sinning let in thoughts of sin. 1848 Clough Bothie ix. 96 
Half-awake servant-maids, .letting-in the air by the door- 
way. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I.n Skylights opened 
to let in upon human nature an infinite dawn from above. 

c. To insert into the surface or substance of a 
thing ; see also quot. 1867. (Cf. let into , ix b.) 

1575-6 in S wayne Chur chut. Acc.Sarum (1896) 289 White 
the mason lettinge in the boltes above thequier dore 6 d. 
1663 H. Power Exper. Philos. 97 A Lead- Pipe, .into which 
at the top was let in a short neck’d weather-glass, or bolt-head. 


17U W. Sutherland Shi/>bnild. Assist. 26 Let in all the 
Half-timbers, and then get in your Kelson, 1867 Smyth 


Half-timbers, and then get in your Kelson. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk., To let in, to fix or fit a diminished part 
of one plank or piece of timber into a score formed in 
another to receive it, as the ends of the Carlings into the 
beams. 

d. To make a way for something to happen j to 
give rise to. Obs. or arch. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. v. § 10 They pleaded also that 
the Cburlishnesse of the Porter let in this sad Accident, 


increased by the Indiscretion of those in his own Family. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2! V. 502 The bar or extinguish- 


1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2! V. 502 The bar or extinguish- 
ment of both, by the recovery . . lets in the reversion in fee 
after both. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty in Law Times Rep. 
LXVIII. 430/1 It would .. let in all the mischief against 
■which the statute was intended to guard. 

e. Of ice, etc. : To give way and allow (a person) 
to fall through into the water. Hence fig. (colloq.) 
To involve in loss or difficulty by fraud, financial 
failure, etc. To let in for (cf. in for , In adv. 8) : 
to involve in the performance, payment, etc. of. 

1832 Examiner 826/2 The Major . . had become security 
for several friends, who. .taxed his friendship too much, by 
‘ letting him in ’ to the amount of the security. *837 H ali- 
burton Clockm. Ser. 1, vi, An old sea captain, who was once 
let in for it pretty deep by a man with a broader brim than 
common. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. 124, I was so 
confoundedly let in by the Patent Artificial Flour Company. 
1873 Punch 12 Apr. 149/1 If we interfeie to promote the 
object, Turkey will infallibly let us in for the cost. 1886 
Lucy Diary Two Pari. II, 348 A young man to whom 
nothing js sacred would probably find peculiar pleasure in 
‘letting-in ’ his own father. 

f. inlr. To become connected or implicated with. 
? University slang. 

1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf I. i. T4 He has also 
heen good enough to recommend to me many tradesmen .. 
but . . I shall make some inquiries before ‘ letting in ’ with 
any of them. 


32 . X>et off. 

t a. intr. To cease, * let be’. Obs. 

C1392 Chaucer Cmript. Penns 52, I so long bane been in 
youre servyce, pat for to leet of wol I neuer assente. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 182 * Lete of, he sayde, ‘no 
man be So haidy to do hym any liarme’. 

b. To discharge with an explosion. Hence fig. 
To fire off (a joke, speech, etc.). 

1714 Loud.Gaz . No. 5271/2 The Firework, .will be let off. 
1726 Swift Gulliver, Lilliput Charging it (my pistol] 
only with Powder . . I let it off in the Air. 1741 Chesierf. 
Lett. (1792) I. Ixxiv. 206 Instead of saying that tastes are 
different. . you should let off a provei b, and say (etc.]. 1817 

Brougham in Pari. Debates 1873 An occasion for letting off 
his long meditated speech on that question. x8si Examiner 
509/2 He let off his puns with great dexterity. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Europe\\. (1894) 139 It reminds too much 
of letting off crackers in a cathedral. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. v. xxxix, I cannot bear people to keep their 
minds bottled up for the sake of letting them off with a pop. 

e. To allow to go or escape ; to excuse from 
punishment, service, etc. (Cf. nb.) 

1828 J. W. Choicer; Diary 4 Man in C. Papers {1884) I. 
xiii. 409 The poor devil had no shirt, and was so humble 
and penitent that he let him off. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
deunis lxx, I will let Clavering off from that bargain. 1866 
Mrs. Oliphant Madonna Mary I. ii. 25, I ant not able 
for anymore. Let me off for today. 1875 J owett Plato 
(ed. 2I I. 322 IJid you ever hear any one arguing that a 
murderer or any sort of evil-doer ought to be let oft ? 1890 
Times is Mar. 3/6 He was let off with an admonition and 
four strokes with the birch rod. 

cL To allow or cause to pass away. 

1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 21 Cocks, .for letting off 
the sediment. 

e. To lease in portions. 

1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. x, The house is let off in sets of 
chambers. 1853 Jrnl. R. Agrit. Soc. XI V. 1. 157 He 
mowed some worth 3/. and let off the grass of other land 
at 2/. 

f. as sb. (a) A display of festivity, a festive 

gathering. ( b ) A part of a property which is 
‘let off’, {c) An outlet (fig.), (d) A failure to 

utilize some manifest advantage in a game ; e.g. in 
Cricket , the failure on the part of a fielder to get 
a batsman out when he gives a chance, (e) Weav- 
ing. The ‘ paying off’ of the yarn from the beam; 
concr. a conti ivance for regulating this ; also attrib. 
as let-off mechanism (Posselt Techn . Textile de- 
sign , 1889). 

1827 Scott Diary 1 Oct. in Lockhart, I am to set off 
tomorrow for Ravensworth Castle, to meet the Duke of 
Wellington ; a great let-off, I suppose. 183,7-40 Halibueton 
Clockm. Ser. n. viii, My old lady . . is agoin’ for to give our ! 
Arabella, .a let off to-night. 1887 Religions Herald 2 June 
(Cent.), Ah, the poor horses ! how many a brutal kick and 
stripe they got . . just as a let-off for the angry passions of 
their masters. 1893 Daily News 19 May 3/5 At the time 
of this let-off M.. .had scored J02. Mod. Newspaper Advt., 
Wine and Spirit Vaults. . .Let-offs could pay all rent. 

33 . I«et on. intr. To reveal, divulge, disclose, 
or betray a fact by word or look. Const, to (a 
person) ; often with dependent clause, dial, and 
U.S. 

App. an absolute use of the phrase in quot. 1637. 

[1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) xxviii. 67 He . . lets a poor 
soul stand still & knock, & never let it on him that He 
heareth.] 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sltepk, n. iii, Let nae on 
what’s past ’Tween you and me. 1795 Burns ‘ Last May 
aBraw Wooer ' iii, 1 never loot on that I kenn’d it, or car’d. 
1825 Scott in Lockhart lxiv, I was more taken aback with 
Wright's epistle than I cared to let on. 1848 Lowell Big- 
low P. Poems (1890) II. 109, I don’t make no insinovations, 

I jest let on I smell a rat. 1889 1 Rolf Boldrewoob ‘ Rob- 
bery under A rms xiv, Don’t go planting in the gully, or 
someone'll think you’re wanted and let on to the police. 
1893 Stevenson Catriona 225, I .. was more wise than to 
leton. 

34 . Ret out. 

a. To give egress to; to cause or allow to go 
out or escape by an opening, esp. through a door- 
way (also absol.) ; to set free, liberate ; to release 
from prison or confinement. + Also inlr. (for reft.), 
to get out into the open. To let the cat out of the 
bag: see Bag sb. 38. 

1134 O. E. Chron, an. 1140 (Laud MS.) Sua 3 me sculde 
leten ut j;e king of prisun. 111240 Sawles Wards in Cott. 
Horn. 247 Wit . . cleopeS warschipe fortS ant makiS hire 
durewart (ie warliche loki hwam ha leote in ant ut. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 263 pat he ssolde pe noble fulc . , Oout of 


Novel m. x, Letting themselves out from their large pew 


under the gallery. 1889 Times (weekly ed.) 20 Dec. 5/4 
They might be let out on ticket-of-leave. 1889 Century 


They might be let out on ticket-of-leave. 1889 Century 
Mag . Aug. 590/2 Wide windows that let out between fluted 
Corinthian pilasters upon the broad open balcony. 

b. To let out of: to permit to be absent from. 
<21300 Cursor M. 22656 Es na man in erth wroght pat 

agh to lat it vte o thoght [ T rin. to lete hit out of his pomjt]. 
1840 Thackeray Catherine xi, He could not let the money 
out of his sight. 

c. f To ‘ let loose’ (one’s tongue) (obs.) ; to give 
vent to (anger, etc.). 

a 1250 Owl % Night. 8 Eiper a3en oper swal And let pat 
tivele mod ut al. 1582 Gosson Playes Confuted, To the 
"Univ. A 7 b. These they very impudently aflirnie to be 
written by me since I had let out my inuectiue against 
them, a 1677 Barrow Sernt. Wks. 1716 I. 340 Letting 
out their virulent and wanton tongues against’ him. 1683 
Baxter Parafihr . N. T. t Matt, v, 21 Whoever lets out 
this passion of hurtful and uncharitable anger against any 
man. 1853 Lytton My Novel it. x, * He is Mr. Egerton’s 
nephew, and’, added Randal, ingenuously letting out his 
thoughts, ‘I am no relation to Mr. Egerton at all’. 1873 
Ouida Pascarel I. 39 LSlie] could not forbear letting out her 
wrath to me. 

jb d. To set free At (some action),toletloose upon ; 
to allow to go fortli freely to (an object). Obs. 

16x3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 11 The wildness 
of war by reason of these perpetual conflicts with strangers 
had so let out the people of the land to unlawful riots and 
rapine that [etc.]. 1646 P, Bulkkley Gospel Covt. 1. 131 
God being good, he will let out himself unto his people. 
2659 Boyle Motives Lone God 35 The letting out our love 
to mutable Objects doth but inlarge our hearts and make 
them .. capable of being wounded in more places. 1809 
Syd.^ Smith Wks. (1867) I. 173 A timid and absurd appre- 
hension.. of letting out the minds of youth upon difficult 
and important subjects. 

e. To spread out. Also Nani. (see. quot. 1867). 
01380 Wyclif- Sernt. Sel. Wks. L 12 Lede pe boot into pe 
hey see, and late out your nettis to takyng of iishe. 1714 
W. Rogers 1 'ey. 104 We immediately let our Reefs our, 
chas'd and got giound of her apace. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., 'J o let out , or shake out, a Reef, to increase the 
dimensions of a sail, by untying the points confining a reef 
in it. 


seruagelete. a 1300 Cursor M. 16814 + 28 per- with he thirled 
his hert, Bothe lilode & water oute lett. 1383 Wyclif Gen. 


his hert, Bothe mode & water oute lett. 1383 Wyclif Gen. 
viii. 10 He lete out of the arke a culuer. c 1386 Chaucer 
JCnt.’s T. 348 Due Theseus hym leet out of prison. <11430 

n.T flion > 1 ora 


Merlin 206 Merlin, .seide than to the porter, ‘ Lete oute, for 
it is tyme ’. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xlii. 7 That thou, .let out 
the prysoners, & them that syt in darknesse. 1388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. iv. iii. 98 A Feuer in your bloud why then incision 
Would let her out in Sawcers. x6xx Bible Prov. xvii. 14 
The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xi. i, The early Morn lets out 
the peeping day. 1684 T. Hockin God’s Decrees 215 The 
ripening of an impost umation to be let out and evacuated 
by the lance. X693 Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 8 Why 
should we keep our selves and hearers so close muffled up 
in this thick Atmosphere of time, and not let out more into 
the open Air of Eternals? c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 
140 A demy Circle of open pallasadoe. yt lets you out to ye 
prospect of ye grounds beyond. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xn. 
16S Till some wide wound lets out their mighty soul. 1824-9 


Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 48 A slight puncture 
will let out all the wind in the bladdets. 1833 Lytton My 


f. To lend (money) at interest (? obs.) ; to put 
out to hire ; to distribute among several tenants 
or hirers. 

1526 Tindalb Malt. xxi. 33 There was a certayne hous- 
holder whych set a vyneyarde . . and lett it out to husband- 
men. 1330 Crowley Eptgr. 1372 A manne that had landes 
. . Surueyed the same, and lette it out deare. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon iji. v. 107 They haue .. let out Their Coine vpon 
large interest.^ 1671 H. M. tr, Erasitt. Colloq. 267 He., 
calls upon him that let out the Horses. 1690 Child 
Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 13 In Italy money will not yield above 
three per cent, to be let out upon real security. 1734 J. 
Ward Introd. Math. n. xii. (ed. 6) 254 What Principal or 
Sum of Money must be put (or Let) out to Raise a Stock of 
3S5/. 13A 7 id. ‘I 1795 J. Sullivan Hist. Maine \ 68 The 
proprietors .. letted out the lands for settlement. 1839 
Jei'HSOn Brittany v. 59 A girl who let out chairs for hire. 
1875 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 508 The hiteling who lets 
himself out for service. x886 J. R Rees Pleas. Bk. -Worm 
i. 23 The easily accessible rooms.. are let out as offices. 

g. To disclose, divulge ; freq. with clause as obj. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm x. 114 That would be 

letting out my secret. 1837 Reade Course True Love 60 
That dear old mart's fault for letting out that he loves me 
still. 1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton R ehel of Fa mily iii, She might 
as well let the murder out ! 1892 Mrs. H. Ward David 

Grieve it. vii, You'll be letting out my private affairs, and I 
can’t stand that. 

h. To strike out with (the fist, the heels, etc.). 
Chiefly absol. or intr. To strike or lash out. 
Hence, to giveway to invective, use strong language. 

1840 H. Cockton Val. Vox xxxix. 330 A month after 
marriage she begins to let out in a styleof which he cannot 
approve by any means. 1869 H. J. Byron ^ Not such a fool 
as tie looks x. 8 Mur. What did he do? Mmt. Well, he let 
out. Mur. What 1 his language? Man. No, his left, 1883 
Daily Tel. 24 June, At length Grace let out at Garrett, 
again driving him to the on amongst the spectators for 4. 
X883 C. J. Wills Laud Lion fy Sun 102 The horses.. play- 
fully biting and letting out at each other. 

1. To give (a horse) his head. Also absol., to 
ride with increased speed, colloq. 

1885 Howells Silas Lapham (iSgt) I. 63 ‘I’m going to 
let her out. Pert 1 , and he lifted and then dropped the reins 
lightly on the mate’s back. 1889 4 Rolf Boldrewood ' 
Robbery wider Arms ix, Jim’s horse was far and away 
the fastest, and he let out to head the mare off from a creek. 

j. intr. Of a meeting; To end, break up. U.S. 

x888 E. Eggleston Graysons x. 114. He. .would meet her 

at the door of the Mount Zion tent when meeting should; 
‘let out’. 1893 San Francisco Weekly Exam. 19 Sept. 
4/2 Q. When did the cooking class let out ? A. About five 
minutes to 3. 

k. as sb. An entertainment on a large or lavish 
scale. Anglo-Irish . 

1836 F. Mahoney Eel. Father Front (1859) 70 As if 
resol ving the mighty project of a ‘ let out ’. 

35. Xiet tip. 

a. trans. + In OIL, to put ashore (obs.) ; to raise 
(lit. and fig.). 

xi . . O. E. Chron. an. 1014 (Laud MS.) He com to Sandwic 
& let jiser up )m jislas. 1400 Gamelyn-ii\ Gamelyn 3ede to 
be 3ate & lete it up wide. 18*2-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
II. 442 The system can only be let tip or let down by slow 
degrees. 

b. inlr. To cease, stop. To let up on : to cease 
to have to do with, talk of, interfere with, trouble, 
etc. U.S. 









LET, 

i88z B. Haute Flip tv, I promised you I'd let up on him. 
Ibid., Don’t go back ou your promise about lettin’ up on the 
tramps and being a little more high-toned. 1888 Century 
Mag. Aug. 610 This caused me to let up on the creature, 
when it lumbered away till it tumbled down a precipice. 
1891 C, Roberts Adrift Amer. 45 When the storm, let up. 
1897 Howells Laud/. Lion's Head 420 What do you sup- 
pose was the reason Jeff let up on the feller? Ibid. 452 
What Jeff would natch’iy done would b’en to shake the 
life out of him ; but he didn’t ; . . he let him go. 

e. as sb. Cessation, pause ; release from strain 
or stress, relaxation. U.S. 

1856 Miss Warner Hills of Shatemuc xxiii. 245 ‘ It is the 
habitual command over oneself that I value'. ‘No let-up 
to it ? ' said Rufus. * No '. 1883 Anna Green IT and # R ing 
ii, Blows like that haven’t much let-up about them. 1884 
Century Mag. XXVIII. 588 Our little let-up on Wednesday 
afternoons, 1895 Educat. Rev. Sept. 168 Fine arts and 
music as a let-up with any of the severer studies. 

IiBt (let), vf arch. Forms: 1 lattan, 2-5 letten, 

3 lsetten, laten, 3-5 lat(te, 3-6 lette, 4 leitt, 4-5 
lets, 4-7 lett, 5 late, (leit), letfcyn, 7 Sc. lat, 3- 
let. Pci. t. 3 lettede, 4 let, lettide, Sc. lettit, 
-yt, letyt, 4-7 letted, 5 lettid, -yd. Pa.pple. 3 
ilet, ilette, 4 latsd, y-lat, Sc. lettit, 4-5 lettid, 
4-5, 7 y-let, 4-6 lett(e, 4-9 letted, 5 y-lettyd, 
3-6 lettyd, (8 letten), 4- let. [OE. [plan = 
OFris. ktta, OS. lettian (Du. letten), OHO. lezzan , 
lezzen (MHG. lezzen, letzen), ON. letja to hinder. 
Goth, latjan intr. to delay, f. OTeut. *lato- Late a.] 

I . tram. To hinder, prevent, obstruct, stand in 
the way of (a person, thing, action, etc.). 

c 828 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxvi. § 4 Ac ic |ra lialsige ffet 
‘Six me no letig ue lette, ac getajc me }>one we^. cxooo 
jElfric Horn. II. 3)6 Hwi wilie Re lettan ure sibfi~t? 
c. 1200 Ormin 14117 Swa sum m he waterr ernabk forj>, 3 iff 
}>att itt nohht ne lettebb- c xzoo Trill, Coll. Horn. 139 Seint 
lohan hit wiS seitle and lettede hit bi his mihte. ci 1340 
Hamfoce I salter cxviii. 6o, I am redy and i am noght lettid. 
137S Barbour Bruce m. 241 The rayne thus lettyt the 
fechtyn. c 1400 Maundf.v. (Roxb.)xix, 87 pai schuld see 11a 
thing fiat schuld lette {mire deuocioun. 01450 St, Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 1141 Bot pai war lett be wynd and flode. 1526 
Tindale x Pet, iii. 7 That youre prayers be not lett. 1552 
Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., Beyng at home, and not being 
otherwyse reasonably letted. 1584 Coo an Haven Health 
ccxii. (1636) 216 Much meat eaten at night, grieveth the 
stomack, and letteth natural! re t. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul 11. i. hi. xii, And her bright flowing hair was not 
ylet By Arts device, 1650 Trait Comm. F.xod. 26 There 
was som man there . , which disturbed and letted all his 
doings. 1658 Bromhacc. Treat. Spaders n. 201 [An] open 
plain place, and letted with no brambles or shades. _ 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Tea, Those who have a mind to 
.. study by Night, will find themselves no ways letten or 
embarrassed. 1799 S. Freeman ‘Town Of. 262 Persons who 
wilfully let or hinder any sheriff or constable. 1814 Scott 
Lei. 0/ Isles vi. xxiii, No spears were there the shock to let. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. vii. § 6 None letting them 
in their pilgrimage. 1867 Inoelow Story Doom iv. 21 
Pray you let us not; We fain would greet our mother. 
1883-94 R. Bridges Eros 4 Psyche July ii, If 'tis so, her 
child Will be a. god, and she a goddess styled, Which, 
though I die to let it, shall not be. 

+b. with infinitive or clause, indicating the action 
from which one is hindered. Ohs. 

a 1023 Wulfstan H out. lv. [Napier) 285 Gyf Jranne jussa 
breora funga senig hwylene man lette, hart hme to Sam 
festene ne onhagie. 41205 Lay. 22009 what letteS bene 
fisc to uleoten to ban oSere. 1373 Barbour Bruce x. 320, 
I trow thai sail lettit be To purchas mair in the cuntre. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 1034 Whan a man was set on 
o degree He lette tiat his felawe for to see. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. iv. 239 Conscience hym lette, pat he ne felde nat 
hus foes, 14x9 Surtees Misc. (1888) 14 Rules, wedys and 
erthe . . the whilk lettys the water to hafe the ryght issue. 
1329 Suppiic, to King (E. E. T. S.) 56 Whereby they be 
letted to execute their offyee. 1532 Hf.rvet Xenophon s 
H ousch. (1768 9 What letteth you, that ye may not haue 
the same science? X570-6 Lambarue Peramb. Kent (1826) 
160 A 1 the Popish ceremonies of espousing the Sea. .cannot 
let, but that the Sea continually by little and little with- 
draweth It selfe from their Citie. X59X Shaks, Two Gent. 
111. i, 113 What ietts but one may enter at her window? 
x6ox — T-ivel. N, v. i. 256 If nothing lets to make vs happie 
both. 1603 Knollrs Hist. Turks 11621) 528 But the con- 
sideration of this war letted that hedid not at first camming 
oppresse him, 1612 Drayton Poly-olb, xv. 17 They sttd- 
dainly reply, what lets you should not see [etc.]. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VII, 129 Hee could not let her to dispose of 
her owne. 1670 LennaRD tr. Char}- on's IVisd. 1, xiv. § 2. 
51, 1 let no man to sing. 

e, const, from, genitive). 

a 1000 Prose LifeGtithlac v, (1848) 30 We be k®s nu neilaS 
lettan pres bu mr £ej>olit haefdest. 1x1223 A tier, R. 352 
Monie binges muwetv letten him of his jurneie, C1300 
Havelok 2253 Mouthe nobing him ber-fro lette. ?i 3 ,. 
Cursor M. 27691. (Cott. Galba) And bus bai let gude men of 
gude lose, 1377 Langl. P. PI. B, v. 303 What he lent 30W 
of owre lordes good to lette sow fro synne, 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas 1, xviii, (1354) 33 b, Thou hast (quod he; no lordship 
of y J sunnej Thy sbadowe letteth his bemes fro my tunne. 
1470-83 Malory A rthur vn, xxix. 260 Whan a good knyghte 
doth boo wel vpon somme day, itisnogoodknyghtesparte to 
lette hym of Ins worship, a 1333 Lo. Berners Huon lxxxviii. 
280 She coulde not let him of bis enterpryse. 1388 J, Udall 
Diotrepkes (Arb.) 32 These men ..are letted and stopped 
from dooing those notable dueties of their calling, ifiix 
Bible Exod, v. 4 Wherfore doe ye let the people from their 
workes ? 1666 Drydkn Ann. Mirab, ccxxii, And now, no 
longer letted of his prey, He leaps up at it with enraged 
desire. 1839 Tennyson Blaine 96 ‘ Sir King; mine ancient 
wound is hardly whole, And lets me from the saddle 1866 

J. H. Newman Gerontius iii. 22 Soul. What lets me now 
from going to my Lord ? Angel. Thou art not let. 1870 
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Morris Earthly Par, 1. 1. 228 And let none think that any 
brazen wall Cau let the Gods from doing what shall be. 
f d, with double object. 0Ar._ 

<11300 Cursor Al. 12418 Ioseph bam it letted noght. Ibid. 
28253 And haue i thoru mi frauwardnes letted ober men 
bake mes. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 72 Ther was no ston.. 
Which mihte letten hem the weie. a 1440 SirDegrcv. 1583 
A gret buschement hadde he (sette). . And thousth syre De- 
grivaunt lette The wayes ful grene, 1323 Lo. Berners 
Proiss. I. 742 We shall fynde none that wyli let us the way. 
fe. absol. To hinder, to be a hindrance. Ohs. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. m. 152 Heo lihth a3eyn the lawe 
and letteth so f.tste, That feith may not han his forth hir 
florins gon so thikke. 1382 Wyclif Heb. xii. 15 That no 
roote of bitternesse vpward burionynge lette [Vulg. im- 
pediat], 1533 Coverdale 2 These, ii. 7 Tyll he which now 
onely letteth, be taken out of the waye. 1372 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath in. 22 b, Not without advisement, and 
censure to speak it, what letteth? 1597 Morley In trod. 
Ah/s. Annot., You may. .fall to the fourth, in the due order 
of the six notes, if the property let not. 1642 Rogers Naatnan 
16 If sin had not letted. 

-|* 2 . intr. To check or withhold oneself, to de- 
sist, refrain ; to omit to do (something). Ohs. 

Coincident with Let v. 1 2 b, 2 c, to which some of these ex- 
amples may belong; but the instances in Chaucer with 
weak conjugation and double t seem not to admit of such 
an explanation, Prob. in the intransitive use the two verbs 
were confused. 

[CX330 etc. : see Lf.t v.l zb.] 0x374 Chaucer Troylns 
11. 1040(1089) Ther-vvith a bousand tymes er he lette, He 
cussed bo be lettre (at he shette. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
xix. 2to Hym worthit neyd to pay the det That na man 
for till pay may let. c 1380 Wyclif Wes. (1880) 313 Here 
may we see openliche hou crist. lettede not for lone of 
petre to reproue hym shnrpliche. C1386 Chaucer Melib. 
P455 The cause final was for to sle tliy.doghter; it letted 
nat in as muche as in hem was. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 51 
A gret mervaile it is forthi, How that a Maiden wolde 
lette, That sche hir time ne_besette To haste unto that 
ilke feste, Wherof the love is al honeste. c X400 Destr. 
Troy 934 He laid on bat loodly, lettyd he noght, With 
dynttes full dregh, till he to dethe paste, c 1460 Play 
Sacram. 848 To tell yow the trowth I wylle nott lett. 1333- 
1653 [see I.lt 2 b]. 

f b. To delay, tarry, wait. Cbs. 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2167 Ariadne, And In that yle 
half a day he lette. c 138Q — Shipman's T. 230 And doun 
he gooth, no lenger wolde he lette. — Clerk's T, 333 
And to his paleys, er he lenger lette, . . Conveyed ntr. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal 2058 He bare it to the cite Brett, 
There the kyng his fader lett, As a lord of jeutille blood. 

Let, ppl . <2- rare. [pa. pple. of Leo? v)- Cf. 
Letter.] In senses of the verb, chiefly with advs. 

1394 Marlowe & Nasiie Dido m, ii, And feed infection 
wit It his let-out [printed left out] life. 187. Diet. Archit. 
(Archit. Pabl. Soc,), Let work. When a master builder 
agrees with a tradesman, or a workman for the execution 
of a portion of his contract, it is said to be * let work '. 1893 
Marq. Clanricarle in Daily News 5/8 The attack of this 
Commission upon my low-let property. 

Let, obs. f. Late a. I, Leat, watercourse. 

Let, obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Lead vO 
-let, suffix, appended to sbs. The oldest words 
in Eng, with this ending are adoptions of OF. 
words formed by adding the dim. suffix -et, -ete 
(see -Et) to sbs. with the ending -el, in some cases 
repr, the L. dim. suffix - ellum , -ellam, and in others 
the L. ending -ale of neuter adjs. (see -al). Ex- 
amples are bracelet, chaplet, crosslet , forcetet, front- 
let, gauntlet , hamlet, mantelet. It is somewhat 
difficult to see how these words gave rise to the 
Eng. use of -let as a diminutive suffix, as none of 
them, exc. the heraldic crosslet, have the appearance 
of being diminutives of Eng. words ; possibly Fr. 
diminutives like enfantelet,fem melette, osselet, tarte- 
let.le, were directly imitated by some Eng. writers. 
An early diminutive in -let is armlet (sense 2, 
'little am of the sea’, recorded 1538) ; others 
are ringlet (Shaks,), kinglet (Florio 1603, after 
F .roitelet). The formation did not become com- 
mon. until the 18th c. ; from the first half of the 
century we have streamlet (Thomson), from near 
the end of it, cloudlet, leaflet. In the 19th c. the 
number of derivatives formed with the suffix is very 
great; among those recorded in this Dictionary are 
booklet, brooklet , courtlet, croivnlet, dukelet, booklet, 
jokelet , keylet ; and in the formation of nonce-wds. 
-let is now perh. the most frequent of dim, endings. 

In addition to its diminutive force, the suffix is 
in a few words ( anklet , armlet, leglet, necklet, 
wristlet) appended to sbs. denoting parts of the 
body, forming names for articles of ornament or 
attire. The oldest word of this type, armlet, was 
perh. suggested by a false analysis of frontlet (cf., 
however, OF. armillet ) ; in the formation, or at 
least the use, of the later words the analogy of 
bracelet has prob. been chiefly operative* 

+ Le‘tabtui.d, a. Sc. Obs. rare- K fa. L. 
lfftabund-us, f, Iwttiri to be joyful.] Full of joy. 

*535, Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 303 Ofquhoiscome thisnobill 
king Edmound, As bird on breir wes blyth and letabund. 
f Letacamp. Sc. obs. Also 6 leit-, letlt)- 
de-eamp, leittaeampt, lettgant. [a. F. lit de 
camp ( lit = bed). Cf. Du. ledekanf.] A camp- 
bed. Also altrib. in letacamp-bed. 
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1494 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1877) 1.239 Ane harnes to 
tuibs the Kingis letacampbed. xgoz Ibid. (1900I II. 36 Ane 
pane to the Kingis let-de-camp. 1501-2 Ibid. r^4 The leit 
de camp. 1305-6 Ibid. (1901! III. 46 For ane lett de camp 
to the King. 1530 — in Pitcairn Critu. Trials I. 273' To 
cary the Kingis Leittacampt and Stule to the Oist. 1574 
Glasgow Burgh Recs. { 1876) I. 32 Item, ane lettgant bed 
furneist witht Flandreis werdour, biancattis [etc.]. 

Let-alone, sb. and attrib. : see Let vA r8. 
Letaxde, var. Lkttanie ; obs. form of Latter. 
Letany(e, obs, form of Litany. 
t Letating, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. *le/ale vb. 
(f. L. Imtare to make glad) 4- -in a 2 .] That makes 
joyful ; gladdening. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 230 Their plaisant Notes 
. .wake your Soul with their letating Sound. 

Letation, var. Lajtation Obs., a manuring. 
Letch. (Ictjl, sb . 1 Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 
6, 9 la r jhe, 6~7 letch, S-9 lach, 9 latch, leach. 

[? f. OE. hgcan vb. ; see Leach vf, and cf, Leach 
j/a 2 ] A stream flowing through boggy land ; a 
muddy ditch or hole ; a bog. Also, seequot. 1781. 

1138 Newminster Cartul. (Surtees) 9 De cruce ad crucem 
in Appeltreleche. 1570 Levins Manip. 5/43 _A Lache, locus. 
1598 Mem. St. Giles' Durh. (Surtees; 26 Paid for scowringe 
of the bridge letch, ij ‘. 1607 Markham Caval. vi. (1617) 10 
A rotten ground full of letches, c 1630 Scot, Pasquil 8 At 
euery river, spring, or letch, I drinke. 1781 Hutton Tour 
to Caves Gloss., Lyring and lach, a gutter washed by the 
tide on the sea shore. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxiii, Wither- 
shins’ latch . . a narrow channel, through which soaked, 
rather than flowed, a small stagnant stream, 
b. transf A pool (of blood). 
x868 B. Brierley Irkdale viii. 163 He found that instru- 
ment to be broken in several fragments, one of which lay in 
a ‘ leach ’ of blood. 

Letch (letf), sb . 2 [Of obscure origin ; possibly 
f. Latch vf] A craving, longing. 

1796 Grose's Did. Vidg. Tongue, Letch , a whim of the 
amorous kind, out of the common way. 1814 Monthly Mag. 
XXXV III. 126/2 [Somerset vvds.] Latch , fancy, wish. 1830 
De Quincey Bewlcy NVks. 1S57 VII. 40 Some people have 
a ‘ letch ’ for unmasking impostors, or for avenging the 
wrongs of others, 1834 Sir H. Taylor ij/ Pt. A rUvelde 
11. vt. 134 Then will the Earl . . pardon us our letch for 
liberty. X862 Sat. Rev. 4 Jan. 5 The letch for blood which 
characterizes the savage. 1870 Swinburne Ess, Stud. 
(1875) 81 No trace. .of the fretful and fruitless prurience of 
soul which would fain grasp . . a creed beyond its power of 
possession,— no letch after Gods dead or unborn. 1893 Na- 
tional Observer 23 Dec. 141/2 The unconquerable letch he 
had upon sombre sorceries. 

Letch, variant 01 Leach sb . 2 
Letcher, -ous, -y : see Lecher, etc. 

Letehi, variant of Litchi. 

Let-down, sb. : see Let v. x 29 j. 
t Lete. Cookery. Obs. Also 5 led(e, let(te, 
lethe. In Combs, lete lardes, lete lory, of obscure 
origin and meaning. Cf. Leach sbX 
1 c i3go Form of Cary Ixviii. (1780) 38 Lete Lardes. 14.. 
Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 87 To mak ledlaides of 
iij coloures. c 1420 in Q. Eliz. Acad, gx Lete lardes y-fryed. 
<■1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 13 Lede lardes. c 1430 Two 
Cookery-bhs. 17 Let lory. Ibid 36 And 'if pow wolt haue 
it Motley, take bre pottys, & make letlardys 111 eche. 41450 
Ibid. 85 Lethe lory. 

Lete, variant of Late sbX Obs., look, 
Letew(e)s, obs. form of Lettuce. 

+ Let-game. Obs. [f. Let v. 2 + Game j/a] 
One who ninders the game ; a spoil-sport. 

_ c 1374 Chaucer Troylns m. 478 (527) Dredeles it cler was 
in be wynde Of euery pye and euery lette game. X387-8 
T. Usk Test. Love 1. iii. (Skeat : 1 . 124 Let games, and pur- 
pose breakers, c 1440 Promp. Pare. 299/2 Lette game, or 
lettare of play, 

t Leth. Obs. Also 3 letKSe. [OE. Uvttbu, Iddu 
OTeut, *lai)ip&, iflaipo- Loath.] Hatred, ill-will. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 63. Ac us is to witenne fast breota cynna 
syndon morbras, ( set is bonne [zaet serest, bait man to oprum 
lsebb® hjebbe, & hine hati^e^ c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn, 141 
Ure drihten ., forgiaf hire hire sinnen for two binge an is 
muchel le 5 Se to hire sunne oSer tnuchel lttue to him. 41425 
Wyntoun Cron. 111. ii. 229 Tyll his wyff he kest sik leth. 
Ibid. iv. xviii. 1730 Gendyre leth mare than delyte. 

Leth, variant ofLEATH, Lith, Lithe. 

Lethal (lrjial), a. Also 6-7 lethall, lsethall, 
[ad. L. let{h]al-is deadly, f. let'h uni death.] 

1 . That may or will cause death; deadly, mortal. 
Said, e.g, of weapons, drugs, wounds. Now esp. 
of a dose of poison : Sufficient to cause death. 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph, led. 3), Lethall , mortall, 
deadly. *639 T, Pecke Parnasd Puerp.x 27 There s no 
more need to throw the lethal Spear. 1671 E. Panton 
Spec, fuvent. 96 Among beasts some live by what is lethal 
to others, 1706 Mauls Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. 1 . 39 
Lethal wounds. 1816 Southky Lay Laureate liv, There 
needs no outward wound ! Through her whole frame be- 
numb’d, a lethal sleep, Like the cold poison of the a-p will 
creep, x8ss Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 123 Small doses 
raise the blood pressure . . lethal ones cause immediate 
paralysis of the heart, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 240 
Implements so terribly lethal, that the slightest puncture 
of the skin., is inevitably, -followed by, .death 1885HUXLEY 
Addr. Roy. Soc. 30 Nov., Those lethal agencies which are 
commonly known as the pleasures of society. 

b, Resulting in death. 

x8so Blackib ASscityius I. 104 The occasion, .out of which 
the lethal quarrel arose. 

C. Lethal chamber-, a chamber containing gases, 
in which to destroy animals painlessly. 
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1884 Punch 27 Dec. 309/1 A sort of Lethal Chamber and 
Cat Trap combined. 1888 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 1501 Blackw. 
Mag. Jan. 50/1 They were quietly disposed ofby euthanasia 
in a lethal chamber. 

2 . Causing or resulting in spiritual death; deadly; 
f esp. of sin— mortal. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Aim. 1. (1879) 27 Two kindes of 
sinne, the one veniaU, the other lethal!. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne it. xv. 358 To rouze, and awaken . . the godly 
and religious soules, and raise them from out a lethall 
security. 1647 Ward Simj 1. Cobier 41 Such Epidemicall 
and lethall formality in other disciplinated Churches, i860 
Reads Cloister tjr H, lv. (1896) 157 Discoursing of sinners 
and their lethal end. 

3 . Of or pertaining to death. 

1607 E ; Sharpham Cupids Whirligig iv. G 4, Vengeance 
wings brings on thy lethall day. 1794 ' Coleridge Monody 
death Chat ter ton 57 On thy wan forehead starts the lethal 
dew. 

Hence t X,e"th.ally adv., in a deadly manner. 

1661 Lovell Hist. A nim. $ Min. 328 A .. contagious 
matter, hurting all the actions of the heart suddainly and 
lethaly. 

Lethality (l/Jwrliii). rare. [f. Lethal a.+ 
-ITY. Cf. F. lithalile. J The condition or quality 
of being lethal; ability to cause death; deadli- 
ness; pi. (? nonce-use) lethal agencies. 

1636 Blount Ciossogr., Lethality , mortality, frailty. 
1735 ]• Atkins Voy. Guinea (1737) 104 The certain Punish- 
ment being preferable to the doubtful Lethality of the 
Fetish. 1890 6W. Rev. 22 Nov. 395/1 Why a person sur- 
named ‘Deathless’. .should have succumbed to such com- 
monplace lethalities as a horse's hoof and Prince Ivan’s 
club we know not. 

Letlialize (lz-Jia.biz), v. rare. [f. Lethal a . 
+ -ize.] traits. To destroy in a lethal chamber. 

1897 Daily Tel. 3 Feb. 7/4 If the proprietress consented 
to have the animal lethalised, as it was unfit for work. 

t Letharge. Oh. rare— \ [ad. L. letharg-us ; 
see Lethargy.] A lethargic patient. 

1615 Brathwait Strappado, etc. (1878) 233 He cannot 
sleepe nor wake, but twixt them both, sleeping and waking 
as a letharge doth. 

Letharge, obs. form of Litharge. 

+ Lethargean, a. Ol>s. rare- 1 . [? f. Lethargy 
+ -an.] Lethargic. 

1639 J. Tatham London's Tryumph 6 Idleness, the Nurse 
of Ignorance; Which lulls mens braines, in a Lethergean 
Trance. 

Lethargic (li^aMdsik), a. and sb. Forms : 4 
litargik, -yk, 7-8 lethargick (e, (6-7 lethar- 
gique), 7- lethargic, [ad. L. lethargic-us, ad. Gr. 
\r)9apyuc-6s, f. \r)Qapy-os : see Lethargy. Cf. F. 
lithargique ] A. adj. 

1 . Affected with lethargy or morbid drowsiness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xxix. (1495) 791 The 

litargik man that hath the slepynge euyll. 1720 Wodrow 
Corr. (1843) 1 1. 528 He was very lethargic, and was cupped. 

b. iransf. Affected with inertness or inactivity; 
dull, sleepy, sluggish, apathetic. 

xfixz Donne Progr. Soul 2nd Anniv. 64 To be thus stupid 
is Alacritie; Men thus Lethargique have best Memory. 
a 1649 Drumm. op Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 31 Blind and 
Lethargick of thy heavenly Grace. 173a Hume Ess. $ 
Treat. (1777) 1. 153 [Nature] allows not such noble faculties 
to lie lethargic. X817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 38 The 
numerous, populous, bustling, and neat towns of that 
country, are likely to present . . striking contrasts to the 
lethargic Flemish cities 1833 Lytton Rienzi x. vi, Those 
he employed were lukewarm and lethargic. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. I. jii. 83 The exiles of a year had grown familiar 
with the favorite amusement of the lethargic Indians; and 
they introduced into England the general use of tobacco. 

2 . Of or belonging to a state of lethargy. 

X59S Jks. VI to Q. Eliz. in Lett. (Camd.) Iviii. rxr That 
ye quho uas so uachfull . . as . . to foruairne me of my per- 
reil,. .should nou, in the uerrie heicht. .thairof, be fallen in 
so lethargique a sleip, as [etc.], a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. \1711) 23 Sip's lethargick Sleep, a 1674 Claren- 
don H ist. R eb. x. §81 His constitution and temper might very 
well incline him to the Lethargick indi.-position of which ho 
dyed. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 501 The lord 
Trevors is said to be recovered of a lethargick fitt. 1734 tr, 
R oilin' s -Inc. Hist. (1827) I. 132 They sank into a lethargic 
sloth and effeminacy. 1844 Lever T. Burke xxxv. (1857) 
34°, My lethargic apathy increased upon me. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxx.. (1836) 262, I felr that lethargic numb- 
ness mentioned in the story boohs. x85o Motley Net her l. 
(1868) II. xviii. 422 The lethargic condition of Germany 
rendered such threats superfluous. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (18791 In three to six hours he comes out of his 
lethargic condition. 

8. Causing lethargy. 

1713-20 Pope Iliad xv. 876 Too long Jove lull’d us with 
lethargic charms. £1763 Flloyd Tartarian T. (1783) 
127/1 A lethargick vapour deprived me of my senses. 1863 
Dickens Mnt. Fr. v, Found to possess lethargic properties, 

B. sb. A lethargic person ; one who is affected 
with lethargy. 1 Obs. 

01470 Harding Citron, ccxl. xxvii, The frowarde here- 
tykes That .. strayen oute as they were Utargykes. 1694 
Salmon Bate's Dispcns. (1713) 58/2 It.. revives Apoplecticks 
and Lethargicks. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 136 (216) 
The white, we think, restores health to the lunatic and 
lethargic. 

Hence + Letha-rgicness. 

[633 G. Herbert Temple , Ch.-Porch lvi, A grain of gloria 
mixt with humblenesse Cures both a fever and lethargick- 
nesse. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Lethargical(l/[a'ad3ikal) , a. [f. asprec.+-AL.] 

1 . Affected with lethargy. 

xdS* Jer. Taylor Holy Dying v. § 4 (1686) 216 Distracted 
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persons, lethargical, apoplectical, or any ways senseless and 
uncapable of humane and reasonable acts. 1818 in Todd ; 
and in later Diets, 
b. fig. of things. 

x66x Cowley Disc. Cromwell in Verses 4 Ess. (1669) 76 
If the desire of rule and superiority be a Virtue (assure I am 
it is more imprinted in humane Nature than any of your 
Lethargical^ Morals). 166 B H. More Din. Dial. n. xxii. 
(1713) 159 Terrestrial Goodness would even grow sluggish 
and lethargical, if it were not. .quickened by [etc.]. 

2. Of or pertaining to lethargy. 

1617 J. Taylor tWater P.) Taylor's Trav. Ded. to Coriat, 
Tongue-tide taciturnity should haue imprisoned this worke 
in the Lethargicall Dungeon or bottomlesse Abisse of euer- 
steeping obliuion. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 179 The Constrictor 
After dinner, while deep In lethargical sleep. 

Hence Lethargically adv., Letha rgicaluess. 
1633 T. Adams Exp . 2 Peter ii. 6. 619 They are lethar- 
gically secure, no ruine but their owne can stirre them. 
1631 N. Biggs New Disp. Pref. 4 Lethargically content to 
snore. 1664 H. More Seven Ch. ix. (1669) 160 That thou 
mayst be the more effectually rowzed up out of this Tepidity 
and Lethargicalnesse. 1695 Whether Patit. be not dissolved, 
etc. 13 The old Loyalty of the Church of England Party 
will rouse it self out of that Lethargicalness, a 1777 Fawkes 
Voy. Planets lit In dismal gloom here drones inactive lull 
The lazy hours, lethargically dull. 1836 E. Howard R. 
Reefer 1, I became .. lethargically drowsy. 1882 Miss 
Woolson Anne 7 The cold kept them lethargically honest. 

t Letliargine, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Lethakg-Y 
+ -ine.] Lethargic. 

1636 W. Montague Accomplish’d Woman 4 It is a 
Lethargine feeling, .. they seem rather resuscitated than 
waked. 

f Letlia-rgious, a. Oh. rare. Also 6 lytar- 
gious. [f. Lethargy + -ous.] Affected with or 
causing lethargy ; lethargic. 

<2x348 Hall Chron., Ed. IP (1809) 339 Daily obfuscate 
and seduced, with that lethargious and deceiable serpent, 
called hope of long life. Ibid., Hen. VII, 12 Duke Fraunces 
was an impotent man, lytargious, . .and well stryken in age. 
1570 Levins Manip. 226/14 Lethargiouse, leihargicits. 

Lethargize (le’faid^siz), v. [f. Lethargy sb. 
+ -1ZE. Gr. had Kt]9apyfca8ai pass ., to be for- 
gotten.] trans. To affect with lethargy. Hence 
Le’thargized, Le-thargizing ppl. adjs. 

16x4 T. Adams Delhi's Bang. v. 254 The Lethargiz’d is not 
lessesicke, because hee complaines not so loud as the aguish. 
1S33 — Exp. 2 Peter iii, 10. 1307 Others are lethargiz’d 
with a drousie dulnesse. 1803 Southey Madoc I. i, Some 
philtre . . to lethargize The British blood that came from 
Owen's veins. 18x7 Lady Morgan France (18181 I. 33 A. . 
sergeant was giving a sort of lethargized attention .. to the 
details which the elder dame was communicating. 1830 
Coleridge Table-t. 23 May, All bitters are poisons, and 
operate by stilling, and depressing, and lethargizing the 
irritability, a 1834 • — in Lit. Rem. (1836) III. 8 The 
surest preventive or antidote against the freezing poison, the 
lethargizing hemlock, of the doctrine of the Sacramentaries. 

Lethargy (le-Jjaidgi), sb. Forms: 4 litergi, 
litargi, -y, lytargyo, 4-6 litargie, li-, ly targe, 
(7lytargie), 5-6 letargie, -ye, 6letarge, letharge, 
6-7 lefchargie, (6 lithargie, lethergie), 6- leth- 
argy. [a. L. lethargia (med.L. litargla, after 
med.Gr. pronunciation), a. Gr. \rj 6 apyta, i. hJ)9apyos 
forgetful, a derivative or compound of A r\ 8 -, \av~ 
Oavtiv to escape notice, XavOaveadai to forget. Cf. 
F. lithargie (OF. litargie ), Pr. litargla, Sp. letar- 
gia , Pg. lethargia , It. letargia. 

The ME, forms in -arge may represent L. lethargns, Gr. 
A>j0apyo5 ; the adj. was used subst. as a name for the disease.] 

1 . Path. A disorder characterized by morbid 
drowsiness or prolonged and unnatural sleep. 

Negro lethargy, a disorder peculiar to the negroes of the 
west coast of Africa, characterized by attacks of somnolence, 
and ending fatally in most instances in three to twelve 
months {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888I. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 674 (730) What slomberyst Jrau as 
in lytargye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. iii. (Tollem. 
MS.), Floures berof [of almonds] sode in oyle awakejj hem 
bat hauep b e litargy, the slepynge euel. c 1400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirttrg. 310 And pis cauterie is good for sijknes bat ben in 
be partie bihinde of a mannes braytt as for be litarge._ 1301 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xxvi, My daisit heid Fordullit disselie, 
I raisit vp half in ane litargie. 1534 More Cojnf. agst. 
Trib. 1. Wks. 1144/1 Regarding nothing, thinking almost of 
nothing, no more then if they laye in a leturge. 1379 
Langham Gard. Health (1633) 227 Stroake it on the temples 
for the Lytargie. 1593 R. Harvey Philad. 26 At last a 
lethargy made an end of him. 1604 Shaks. Oth, tv. i. 54 
The Lethargic must haue his quyet course : If not, he 
foames at mouth. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 367 
A Lethargy is a lighter sort of Apoplexy. 1833 Cycl, Pract. 
Pled. I, 445/1 By lethargy is meant a torpor buth mental 
and corporeal, with deep quiet sleep.. .This is the slightest 
form of coma. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge Lxvi, tie soon 
fell into a lethargy. 

2 . A condition of torpor, inertness, or apathy. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 372 Well injqte we setter 
bat slepe of litergi b at is fallen upon vs. 1393 Nashs 
Christ's T. 87 We (surprised with a lethargy of sinne) 
do nothing but laugh and iest in the midst of our sleepie 
security. 1601 Shaks. Tiuel . N. 1. v. 132 Cosin, Cosin, 
how haue you come so earely by this Lethargic? 1606 
Warner Alb. Eng. xtv. xcii, Had not hate in Scottish 
hearts bread Lethargie of Feare. 1642 in Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. vi. § 196 It was a strange fatal Lethargy which had 
seized Our good People, ana kept them from discerning, 
that [etc.]. 1672 Dryden 2nd Pt. Cong. Granada Def. 

Epil. 174 Falling .. into a carelessness, and (as I may call 
it) a Lethargy of thought. 1702 Pope Sappho 128 No 
tear had pow'r to flow, Fix’d in a stupid lethargy of woe. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxix. 148 Men, roused from 


that lethargy In which they had so long slept. 1837 
Dickens Pickiv. ii, That gentleman had gradually passed 
through the various stages which precede the lethargy pro- 
duced by dinner. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 101 Oft 
I fall, Maybe for months, in such blind lethargies, That 
Heaven, and Earth, and Time are choked. 1879 Froude 
Caesar xxi. 356 Desperate at the lethargy of their com- 
mander, the aristocracy tried to force him into movement. 

transf. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. v. 152 The expiring stages 
or intermittent lethargy of a volcano. 

1 3 . A lethargic or sleepy person. Obs. 

1634 Shirley Example t. i, Dormant, why Dormant, thou 
eternal! sleeper 1 Who would be troubled with these lethar- 
gies about him? Dormant, are you come Dreamer. 

t Lethargy, v. Obs. rare. [f. Lethargy jA] 
trans. To aflect with lethargy. 

1603 Shaks. Lean. iv. 249 His Discernings Are Letliar- 
gied. 1769 Colmar Prose Scv. Occas. (1787) III. 182 If 
lethargied by dulness here you sit. 

Lethargy, obs. iorm of Litharge. 

!! Lethe (IT}*). Also 6 Lathe, 7 Lethee. 
[L. Lethe , a use of Gr. \rj6r] forgetfulness, f. \rj9-, 
ablaut-var. of Ra9-, root of RavBaveoBat to forget. 

In Gr. A 1)877 is not the name of the river, though it occurs 
as a personification ; the river is AiJSijs vamp ‘ water of 
Lethe ']. 

1 . Gr. Myth. A river in Hades, the water of 
which produced, in those who drank it, forgetful- 
ness of the past. Hence, the ‘waters of oblivion ’ 
or forgetfulness of the past. 

1567 Gismond of Salem ii. Chorus (Brandi Quellen 560), 
The flood of Lethe can not wash out thy fame. 1393 
Peele Hon. Garter C 3 b, The Carle Obliuion stolne from 
Laethes lake. 1394 Shaks. Rich. HI, iv. iv. 250. 1667 

Milton P. L. ii. 583 Farr off from these a slow and silent 
stream, Lethe the River of Oblivion roules Her watrie 
Labyrinth. 1709 Tatler No. 631*5 Who had long since 
been drowned in the Whirlpools of Lethe. 1872 W. R. Greg 
Enigmas Life 191 Severances of Soul for which there is 
neitiier balm norlethe, 1883 R. W. Dixon Mono 1. viit. 20 
Thou poppy, that of Lethe art the flower. 

2 . [/Influenced byL . let(Ji)uml\ Death, rare “ x . 
x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. in. i. 206 Heere was't thou bay’d, braue 
Hart, Heere did’st thou fall, and heere thy Hunters stand 
Sign’d in thy Spoyle, and Crimson’d in thy Lethee. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as Lethe-Jlood , lake, wharf ; 
Lethe-ivards adv. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 23 Tho will we little Love 
awake. That nowe sleepeth in Lethe lake. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. v. 33 And duller should’st thou be then the fat 
weede That rots it selfe in ease, on Lethe Wharfe. 1613 
J. Dennys Seer. Angling in. xxiii, As if that Lethe-fioud 
ran euery where. 1820 Keats Ode to Nightingale 4 As 
though of hemlock 1 had drunk, . . One minute past, and 
Lethe-wards had sunk. 

t Lethe, a. Oh. rare. Also 5 leyth. [Of 
obscure origin : peril, shortened from lethy, Lithy, 
or from Leathwake.] Flexible, supple. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 302/1 Lethy. or weyke (S. leyth), 
flex ibilis. 1530 Palsgr. 317/1 Lethe delyver of ones 
lymmes, soupte, 

Lethe, obs. form of Leath. 

Lethean ( 1 /J fan), a. Also 7-8 Letliseaii. [f. 
L. Lethse-us (a. Gr. Aj flaws, f. Lethe) + -an.] 
Pertaining to the river Lethe ; hence, pertaining to 
or causing oblivion or forgetfulness of the past. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. III. vi. xo, I did not think Suffolk 
waters had such a lethsean quality in them. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11, 604 They ferry over this Lethean Sound. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv-786 Nine Mornings thence, Lethean 
Poppy bring. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 475 The craftsman 
there [at the tavern] Takes a Lethean leave of all his toil. 
0x849 Poe Poems, Ulalunte v, The Lethean peace of the 
skies. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xliv, If Death so taste 
Lethean springs. x888 A. S. Wilson Lyric of Hopeless Love 
lv. 178 Mo murmured Lethean lullaby. 

II h. (See quot. ; as if from L. let{K)um death.) 
1670 Blount Glossogr., Lethean , . . deadly, mortal, pesti- 
ferous. 

j- Leth-ed, a. Obs rare— [?f. L. Iet{jh)um 
death + -ed.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram 11, Dead, Defunct, Lethed, Amort. 
Lethecm (lrjf/n). [In some way from Gr. 
hrjOr] (see Lethe) ; perh. meant for Gr. RrjBatov, 
neut. of \r]6au,s Lethean a.] Sulphuric ether when 
used as an anaesthetic (see quot. 1880). 

1847 N. Brit. Rev. VII. 173 The discoverer of what has 
been termed ‘ the Letheon —or, at least, of the system of 
‘ Letheonizing'. Ibid. 205 A convict lately,. has begged to 
be executed while under the Letheon’s influence. x88o 
Libr. Univ . Knovul. (N. Y.) X. 241 Dr. [W.T. G.] Morton 
[of Boston] obtained a patent for the use of ether [as an 
anaesthetic], under the name of * letheon ’, in 1846. 

1-Ience Le tlieoiiize v., trans. to subject to the 
action of letheon. 

1847 N. Brit. Rev. VII. 178 A Mr. H. Wells . . dentist, is 
announced as having practised letheonizing since October 

Aether, obs. form of Ladder, sb. 

1741 Churchiu. Acc. in Rutland Gloss,, For two Rounds 
for y“ uper lether, 2d. 

Letlier, variant of Lit her Obs., evil, bad. 

+ Le'tMed,#. Obs. rare “ l . [app. for Lethe' d (as 
printed in mod. edd.) f. Lethe + -ed.] ? == Lethean. 

1606 Shaks. Ant . <5- Cl. 11. i. 27 Epicurean Cookes, Sharpen 
with cloylesse sawce his Appetite^ That sleepe and feeding 

may prorogue his Honour, Euen till a Lethied dulnesse . 

Lethiferal (H|u’f6ral), a. rare — 1 , [formed 
as next-b-AL.] Causing death, fatal. In quot.yff. 

1848 Lowell Biglovu P. Ser. l In trod., I have noted twa 
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LETHIFEROUS. 

hundred and three several interpretations,, each lethiferal to 
all the rest. 

Lethiferous (lzjii'feras), a. Also letiferous. 
ff. L. lel(hafer , f. lei(h)um death: see -peuous.] 
That causes or results in death, deadly. 

1651 Biggs i View Disp. I* 85 Lethiferous poisons. 1633 
H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) so There is none . . that 
hears so lethiferous and poisonous fruit, as the Tree of the 
knowledge of the good and evil. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. 
Contpit. xix. 794 Convulsion and other lethiferous accidents. 
*830 Lytton P. Clifford hi, As we murder bishops, so_ is 
there another class of persons whom we only afflict with 
letiferous diseases. 1866 Rose < 9z/<i/’s Met. vn. 561 Pending 
lethiferous blasts by Auster shed. 

Hence f LetM-ferotisness. rare 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Lethiferousness , Death bringing 
Quality. 

Lethir, obs. Sc. f. Leather ; var. Ltther Ohs. 

+ jLethy, a. Obs. rare— 1 . In 7 leathy, [f. 
Lethe + -y.] = Lethean. 

1:613 Marston Insatiate Countess iv. G2 A diuell..That 
ha’s.. drown’d thy soule in leathy faculties. 

Lethy, obs. var. Lithy a., supple, pliant. 
Letificant, -ate, etc. : see L.etiimcant, etc. 

' 1347 Boorde Bren. Health lxxxvi. 35 Wyne moderately 
taken doth letyfycate and dothe comforte the lierte. 1399 
R. Linche Fount. Anc. Eict. X iv b, Discreet taking of 
wine,,doo$h letificate the spirits of men. 1637 Tomlinson 
Renau’s Disp. 219 It letificates man’s heart. 

Letil, obs. form of Little. 

*)• Le’tless, a. Sc. Obs. rare— 1 . In 4 lefcles. 

[f. Let sb. 1 4- -less.] Without let or hindrance. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 568 Thai ali sammyn raid thame 
fra, And the land letles leit thame ta. 
t Iie’tment. Obs. [f. Let w.i + -ment.] Letting. 
*574 tr Littleton s Tenures 52 If the partici'on so made , 
betwene them were such, y’at tyme of lettement were egall 1 
ofyerely value. 

Let-off, Let-out, sbs. : see Let vA 32 f, 34 k. 
Letoay, obs. form of Litany. 

Let-paSS (letpcrs). [f. vbl. phrase let pass : 
see Let w.lj A permission to pass ; a permit. 

1633 Coke in Strafford's Lett. (1739) I. 423 The Abuse of 
Let-Passes. 1647 Sfrigge Anglia Rediv. (1854) 63 Having 
seen the petitions upon which a Let-pass is desired. 1637 
W. Morice Coena quasi kolv’yi Def. xxiv.243 Suffering none 
to come to the Sacrament without their Let-passe. 1767 
T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. (1768) II. 357 All vessels took 
from the governor a Jet pass. 1776 Adam Smith IF. N. v. 
ii, 11. (1869) II. 498 Without requiring any permit or let- 
pass. 1792 Act 32 Geo. Ill , c. s°. § 2 Nothing . . shall . . 
require any.. letpass.. where the ship. .does not go to. open 
sea. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Let-pass , permission 
given by superior authority to a vessel, to he shown to ships 
ol war, to allow it to proceed on its voyage. 

Letrure, variant of Lettkure Obs. 

Letsome, -ness, var. ff. Latesome, -ness Obs. 

. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xiii. 54 Be it but . . the letsom- 
hess of his delivery, . . it is enough._ 16^0 — Comm. Exod. 13 
Slow ol speech. Of a letsome deliverie, word-bound. 

Lett (let), [a. G. Lette, ad. the native name 
Latvii) a. An individual belonging to the people 
called Letts, who inhabit parts of certain of the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, b. The language of 
this people; —Lettish. 

1831 For. Q. Rev. VIII. 61 The Letts, a simple-mannered 
and now-existing people. Ibid. 70 Henry the Lett, who 
wrote in the r jin century. 2862 Loud. Rev. 16 Aug. 150 
The Lithuanian proper. .. The Lett, one of its branches, is 
spoken in Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland. 1884 Sat. Rev. 

7 June 761/1 Any Lett could make himself understood in 
India. 

Lett, obs. form of Late aA, Leat, Let. 
Lettable (le-tab’l), a. Also letable. [f. Let 
1>A +• -able,] That may be let, 

' *6u Cotgr., Affermable,. .leasable, lettable. 1796 Mad. 
D’Arblay Lett. Oct., We mean to make this a property 
saleable or letable. i860 Trollope Framley P. xviti, 
Whetherthe house isletableor not.. I do not know. 1803 Die. 
Argyll Unseen Found. Soc. x, 308 This absence ofhireable 
land in a new couniry is * the cause and origin ’ of lettable 
value 'arising’. 1894 Mrs, Fr. Elliot Roman Gossip x. 
244 A favourable position on account of, . the limited number 
of letable quarters elsewhere. 

T Le-ttage, Obs. rare- 1 . In6letage. [f.LET 
vA + -AOE.J The action or process of letting. 

1330 Bury Wills (Camden', 249 Too melche nete to he 
leten by y* churchwardens for the tyme beyng, and lialfe 
part of the mony comyng yeerly of the letage of the sayd 
nete to go to [etc.], 

Lettanie, letanie, obs. forms of Latten, 

1648-60 Hexham s,y. Block, Lettanie, that is as thinne as 
aieafe of gold. Ibid., Eere, Brasse, Copper, or Letanie, 

Lettav(e, obs, form of Letter sbS 
Lett-cle-camp, variant of Letaoamp. 
t Le’tted,///. a, Obs. rare — [f. Let vfl + 

-ED 1 .] Hindered, impeded. 

1388 Wycup Exod. iv, to, Y am of more lettid [Vulg. 
impeditions\ and slowere lunge. 

+ Le'tten, ppl. a. Obs.rare. [obs. pa. pple. of 
Let », 1 J 1 Let ; demised, leased, 

■ 1767 Conn. Col. Rec. (i88t) XII. 616 The rents of the said 
Jet ten premises, 1798 in Root Amer. Law Rep. I. 463 All 
bis right in said letten premises. 

.Letter (le'tai),^. 1 Forms: 3 leattre, letere, 
3-5 let(t)re; 5 lettere, 4-6 lettur, (4 litter, 3 
lettyr), 3- letter, [a. or ad. OF. and F. lettre 
L. littera a letter of the alphabet (pi. lit tens ah 
epistle, written documents, records), also lltera (in 


218 

inscriptions hit era's, obscure origin ; the hypo- 

thesis that it is connected with liner e ‘ to smear ’ is 
now generally rej'ected.] 

I. An alphabetic character. 

1 . A character or mark designed to represent one 
of the elementary sounds used in speech ; one of the 
symbols that compose the alphabet, f These letters 
= this inscription. For capital, double , Roman , 
etc. letter , see the adjs. 

a 1223 After. R, 42 f>e uif Iettres of vre.lefdi nome. a 1240 
Sawles Warde in Cott. Ham. mg A gret hoc .. iwriten 
wiS swarte smeale leattres. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 093 His 
name So wurS a lettre mor For 00 wurd abram abrabam. 
c 130a Havelok 2481 And bare be writen his* leteres : ‘ J>is 
is J>.e swike ’ [etc.], c 1373 Sc. m Leg. Saints xliii. (Cecils) 
in Vith goldine lettris wrytine brad, c 1391 Chaucer 
Astrol. 11. $ 3 A capital lettre that is cleped an X. C1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) lii. 9 pai wrate letters with paire fingers. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas n. xiii. (1554) 51 b, Cadmus found 
first letters for to wryte. <11348 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 

73 Over whose hedde was written in letters of Romayn 
in gold, faicte bonne chore guy voudra. 1398 Grenewey 
Tacitus , Ann. xi. iv. (1622) 14s He added and published new 
letters and characters. C1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue \ 1865) 16 
Thus have I breeflie handled the letteresand their soundes. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 141 In antient time, before 
letters were in common use. 1709 Berkeley Theory Vision 
§ 140 The monosyllable consisting of six letters, 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias 1. i. T 2 By teaching me my letters he 1 
brushed up his own learning. 1840 Lardner Georn. 116 
The letters a, b, c express respectively the sides of the 
triangle. 

to. sing, collective for pi. Now only in before 
the letter ( = the more usual before letters') : a proof 
taken from an engraved plate before the lettering 
is inserted. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 93 ]>e canine hah a propre 
j sauour, ]>e which mai not be write wip lettre. 1642 C. 
Vernon Consid. Excheq. 43 His Clerk, .writeth upon every 
Tally the whole letter of the Tellers Bill, that when the 
Tally is cloven both the foile and the stocke thereof, may 
have like letter upon them. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
xvtii, Your Stranges, and Rembrandt etchings, and Wilkies 
before the letter. 

c. Phrases, •j- To affect , hunt, lick the letter : to 
practise, or study alliteration. Letter-by-letter : 
taking each letter in its turn ; in quot. aitrib. 

*579 E. K. Ep. Ded. to Spenser's Sheph. Cal.,. I scorne and 
spue out the rakehellye route of our ragged rymers (for so 
tjiemselues vse to hunt the letter). 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. 
ii. 56, I will something affect the letter, for it argues facilitie. 
*603 [see Lick v. 3]. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg Pref. 18, 

I could have played the fool in alliteration and hunted the 
letter as you have done. 1B36 Southey Ccnoper's Whs. III. 
226 1 In a firm and delicate hand' . . (no doubt the same letter- 
by-letter writing that has before been noticed). 

d. pi. A round game in which the players have 
to form words out of letters inscribed on separate 
pieces of card or ivory. 

1836 Whyte Melville Kate Cov, xxs, We sat round a 
large table and played at ' letters sedulously ‘shuffling* 
the handsome capitals as we gave each other long jaw- 
breaking words. 

2 .Printing, a .pi. Types. ? Obs. 

1363 Edin. City Rec. in Ann. Scott. Print, xv. (1890) 157 
[He] desytit thair loTdschlppes to deliuer him the saidis 
irnis and letteris. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 22 Walde- 
graves printing presse and Letters were takken away. 
1613 PtmcHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 14 Wee can no more 
ascribe these things to chance, than a Printers Case of 
letters could by chance fall Into the right composition of the 
Bible which he printeth. 1683 S. Sewall Diary I. 30 The 
last half-sheet was printed with my letters at Boston. 

to. sing. Types collectively. Also, a fount of 
type ; a particular style of printed characters. 

1388 Marprel . Epist. (Arb.) 23 Another printer, that had 
presse arid letter in a place called Charterhouse. 1599 
Thynnc Animadv. (1875) 7* Caxtone . . first printed Chau- 
cers tales in one colume in a ragged letter, and after in one 
colume in a better order. 1C18 Bolton Floras To Rdr., 
The words ..inserted in a different letter through the text 
of Floras. 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing 370 By 
broken Letter is not meant the breaking of the Shanks of 
any of the Letters, but the breaking the orderly Succession 
the Letters stood in in a Line, Page, or Form, &e. and 
mingling the Letters together, which mingled Letters is 
called Py. 1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 3, I have distin- 
guish'd the Former Dissertation by printing it in a Greater 
Letter. 1706 Hearne Collect, 14 Mar. (0. H. S.) I. 204 
He.. is resolv’d to print in a Less Letter & in columns. 
1709 Land. Getz, No. 4617/4. Printed upon Extraordinary 
Paper, and with a New Brevier Letter. 1710 Swift Baucis 
Philemon, The ballads pasted on the wall., Now seem’d 
to look abundance better, Improv’d in picture, size, and 
letter. _ 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 221 Lying preten- 
sions., in all the varieties of a large and small letter. 1823 

J. Badcock Dorn. Amusent. 144 When the usual page of 
letter tfusil type) has been made ready for press, it is * . 
surrounded with a moveable square of wood, which rises 
nearly as high as the beard of the letter. 1842 Brands 
Diet. Sci,, etc. s.v., There is plenty ofletter. 

U. Something written. 

+ 3 . a, sing. Anything written; an inscription, 
document, text ; a written warrant or authority- 
b. pi. Writings, written records. Obs. 

a. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 10 Malachye, And . . Ysaie . . Thai 
sebeu bathe an wit sere letter. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B, 
1380 Alle loked on b at letter as Tewed hay were. 1375 
Barbour Bruce x, 353 The gud eril Thomas Assegit, as the 
lettir sais, Edinburgh. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 198 In 
the olde Jawe, as holy lettre telleth, Mennes sons men called 
vs vqhone- c 1380 A ntecrist . in Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif 136 
]pei wole pat men preche fables & lesyngis & herto graunte 


LETTER, 

Jettre. c 1386: Chaucer Monk's T. 218 In al that lend 
Magicien was noon That koude expounde what this lettre 
mente. c 1475 Songs ip Carols 15th C. (Percy Soc.) 56 To 
a lettere alone I me ledde, That wel was wretyn upon a wal. 
*534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1316/1 Then foloweth it 
in the letter. ‘ Hee came then vnto Simon Peter ’ [etc.]. 

b. c 1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 2527 And he Sat Sise Iettres wrot, 
God him helpe weli mot. a 1333 I-d. Berners Gold. Bk. 
M. Aurel. (1546) Bv, For except the diuyne letters, there 
is nothyng so well written, but that there male bee founde 
necessitie of correction. 1357 F. S[eager] Sch. Vertue 185 
in Babees Bk. 340 If letters had not then brought them to 
lygbt The truth of suche thynges who could nowe resyght? 
1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 380 By letters alone the 
accounts of past actions can be handed down to us with 
accuracy. 

4 . A missive communication in writing, addressed 
to a person or body of persons ; an epistle. Also, 
in extended use, applied to certain formal docu- 
ments issued by persons in authority. 

<11223 Ancr. R. 422 Je ne schulen senden Iettres, ne 
underuon Iettres, ne writen buien leaue. c 1273 Lay. 4496 
l>o sende Delgan . .one deorne lettre. 13.. Coer de L. 1173 
Kyng Rycbard dede a lettre wryte (A noble clerk it gan 
adyte). 1362 Langl. P. PL A. vui. 25 Vndur his secre seal 
Treujje sende a lettre. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 288, I wole 
a lettre unto mi brother. .With al my wofull herte endite. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. (Percy Soc.) 149, I shall a 
letter make Unto your lady, and send it by my sonne. 1535 
Coverdale Isa. xxxvii. 14 When Ezechias had receaued y° 
lettre of the messaungers, & red it. 1630 Milton 2nd 
Poem Univ. Carrier 33 His Letters are deliver’d all and gon. 
1676 Ray Corr. (1 848) 123, 1 have been lately solicited . . by an 
unknown person who sent me a letter, c 1700 Prior Epist. to 
F. Shepherd 12 By penny-post to send a letter. 1777 Cow- 
phr Let. 20 Apr., I once thought Swift’s Letters the best 
that could be written ; but I iike Gray’s better. 1848 in 
Giibart's Treat. Banking I. 150 Government were obliged 
to interpose by a letter, in order to protect the public from 
the restrictive effects of the Act. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxii, I’d teach them to . . write their own letters, 
and read letters that are written to them. 1883 Law Times 
Rep. LIII. 479/2 Her trustees, .applied by letter to Messrs. 
Thompson for delivery of their bills of costs. 

to. pi. with sing, meaning, alter L. litlerx. 
Chiefly in the formal or legal sense, as in letters 
dimissory , letters patent, letters rogatory , etc., for 
which see the adjs. Also letters of administration, 
caption, ejection , fraternity , homing , etc., for 
which see those words. 

c 1290 Becket 1219 in 5. Eng. Leg. I. 141 To J> e kinge of 
Fraunce heo comen and Iettres with heom here fram he 
king of engelond. c 1350 Will. Paleme 4842 Loo here hire 
oyvne letteres to leue it jie beter. c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) 
xi. 41, 1 had iettres of h* sowdan with his grete seele. 1429 
Rolls Parlt. IV. 345/2 Sende your Letters of Prive Seal. 1501 
Ld. Treas, Acc. Scoil. (19001 II. 126 Ormund pursewant, to 
pas to summand the lard of Fivee and his folkis with lettrez 
in the secund forme. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. i. 286 Did the 
Letters woike vpon his blood. 1620 Laud in Usshtr's 
Lett. (1686) 410, 1.. prevailed with bis Majesty that I might 
write these Letters to you, which are to let your Grace 
understand that [etc.]. 1631 Evelyn Mem. 11857) I. 274, 

I had letters of the death of Mrs. Newton,_my grandmother- 
in-law. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 1. xvi. 53 And I shall 
give thee letters unto those Who there abide. 

C. In phrases and special collocations. Letter 
of advice (Comm.'), a letter notifying, e.g. the 
drawing of a bill on, or the consignment of goods 
to, the correspondent. Letter of attorney, a 
formal document empowering another person to 
perform certain acts on one’s behalf (now more 
usually f power of attorney ’). Letter of brother- 
hood, * letter of fraternity (see Fbaternity 4). 
St. Agatha’s letters, letters written on her day 
(Feb. 5) as a charm against fire (see quot. 1563). 
King’s Letters (see quot. 1770). Queen’s Letter, 
a circular letter to the clergy first issued by Queen 
Anne (see quot. 1715). Letters of slains {Scots 
law) : see Slain. To run one's letters (Scots law) : 
see quot. 186 r. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 21 Why aske ye no letters of 
breth erheads of other mens praiers ? 1467 in Bury Wills ( 1 850) 
50, 1 will, .thatmyn executours. .make liym a letter of attor- 
ney if need be. 1363 Homilies it. Idolatry -in. (1859) '- !2 5 In- 
stead of Vulcan and Vesta, .our men liavejplaced St Agatha 
and make letters op her day for to quench fire with. 1683 W. 
Lloyd in Lett. Lit, Men (Camd.) 187, 1 desire that whenso- 
ever you send any thing for me you would be pleased to send 
your letter of advice by the Post. 1715 Nelson Addr, Pers. 
Qua/. 120 The Queen’s Letter for making a Collection in 
several Parishes, in and about London and in several Cities. 
1770 Hailes Henry sou's Tale of Dog, Bannatyne Poems 280 
Charges to pay or to perform, issued in the name of the Sove- 
reign, are still termed the King’s letters. 1770 Cowper Let. 
21 Apr. , To receive it [a dividend] by letter ofattorney. 1825 
Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal, I V. 286/2 Having run his 
letters against His Majesty's advocate. 1849 Freese Comm. 
Clas$-bk. 31 The letter wherein the drawing of the bill is 
advised, yommonly called the ‘letter of advice’. 1861 W. 
Bell Diet. Law Scot. s.v. Liberation, The prisoner may 
run his letters, that is, he may apply in writing to any 
of the Lords of Justiciary . . and within twenty-four hours 
the judge must issue precepts to intimate to the public 
prosecutor and party concerned. , to fix a diet for trial. 

5 . The precise terms of a statement ; the signi- 
fication that lies on the surface. The letter : often 
used (after St. Paul’s to ■ypafifia) for the literal 
tenor of a law or statement, opposed to the spirit, 
+ After the letter-, literally, i In letter : in the 
more literal meaning (opposed to in spirit). To 
[ the letter-, implicitly, to the fullest extent. 
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1340 Hamtole Tr. Consc. 6759 ]>ir wordes, aftir \>e lettre, 
er hard to here. 1383 Wycuf 2 Cor. iii. 6 The lettre sleith, 
forsoth the spirit quykeneth. <7x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 
68 pai vnderstand no^t haly writte spiritually, hot after je 
letter. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 3 God hath no 
suche bodyly membres, as this texte to the lettre clothe 
pretende. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614I 6 Cleaning as 
fast as we can to the letter, .let vs draw as neare as we may 
to the sense of Moses work. _ 1636 Massinger Bashf, Lover 
v. i, To tread on My sovereign's territories with forbidden 
feet The severe letter of the law calls death. 1642 J. Eaton 
Houey-c. Free Just if. 219 That truth which they seemed be- 
fore to hold, at leastwise in letter. 1678 Butler Hud. m. 
ii. dip To.. Disdain the Pedantry o’ tlr Letter. 1700 Astry 
tr. Saavedra- Fax ardo I. 160 A Prince is not oblig’d by 
the strict Letter of the Law. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr, 
Relig. 107 And to look on reasoning from the letter to be 
mean and low. 1776 Bentham Fragm. Govt. Wks. 1843 I. 
270 A King may . . impair the happiness of his people with- 
out violating the letter of any single Law. 1809-10 Cole- 
jtiDGE Friend (1865) 27 He who most faithfully adheres to 
the letter of the law of conscience. 1821 Byron Sardan, v. 
i. 3S4, I shall obey you to the letter. _ 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xix. § 2 (i362) 31 x Applying the strict letter of 
the law to the circumstances. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 
III. xvi. 406 The English criminal law was in its letter one 
of the most severe in Europe. 1886 ‘ Hugh Conway ’ Living 
or Dead W, You had better follow your father’s commands 
to the letter. 1888 Bryce Anier. Comnrw. II. liii. 326 
Jefferson .. without venturing to propose alterations in the 
text of the Constitution, protested against all extensions 
of its letter. 

6. Literature in general ; lienee, acquaintance 
with it, learning, study, erudition. 

, + a. sing. Ohs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 624 ArystotiH . . one of the coronest 
clerk is hat euerknew letter. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxix. 
176 Lower than his fader in letter and connynge. 

b. pi. f Also good letters (obs.). Occasionally, 
the profession of literature, authorship. Man of 
letters [ = F. homme de lettres J : a man of learning, 
a scholar ; now usually, a man of the literary pro- 
fession, an author. Commonwealth, republic of 
letters : see those words. 

a 1250 Prov. /Elfred in O. E. A fisc, rod Ne may non ryhtwis 
king. .Bute if..he cunne lettres lokie him seolf one, hw he 
schule his lond laweliche holds. 1483 Caxton Cato B j b, 
By letters and by scyence is the man made semblable or 
lyke to god. _ c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 894 
Well ierned in good lettres. 1577 Nortiibrooke Dicing 
(1843) 54 Learning and good letters to yong men bringeth 
sobrietie. 1611 Bible John vii. 15 How knoweth this man 
letters, hauing neuer learned? 1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 

I. 146 There were likewise the effigies of the most illus- 
trious men of letters, 1693 Wood Life , O. H. S.) IV. 50, 
I . . have from my youth laboured in good letters. 1708 
Partridge Bickerstaff detected. He was bred to letters, and 
is master of a pen. 1720 Waterland Eight Serm. 330 
Such an Abuse of the Readers, as one shall seldom meet 
with among Men of Letters. 1751 Harris Hermes (1841) 
iii He has always been a lover of letters. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. IV. xiv. It was sufficient to show me that he was 
a man of letters. 1811 Scott Prose Wks. IV, Biographies 

II. (1870) Lord Minto, himself a man of letters, a poet 
and a native of Teviotdale. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1S76) II. x. 1 88 That life of exile and privacy which religion 
and letters would have rendered tolerable to the King. 
1855 Prescott Philip IT, 1. vi. (1857) 95 Letters kept pace 
with art. 1880 Athenaeum 10 Jan. 56 Several guests well 
known in letters were present. 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/1 
Metaphysics have again condescended to speak the lan- 
guage of polite letters. 

7 . atlrih. and Comb. a. simple attributive, chiefly 
in sense.4. as letter-bag, -change, - clip , - envelope , -file, 
- post , -silt ; b. objective and obj. gen., as letter- 
bearer, + - kerner , -opener, - sorter ; letter-copying, 
-writing. 

1809 T. Brown in Naval Chron. XXII. 294 The “letter- 
bag was saved, 1838 Dickens O. Twist xlviii, The guard 
was standing at the door, waiting for the letter-bag. c 1340 
Cursor M. 7907 (Fairf.) A1 "letter-berers for-jri ta ensaumple 
be vrry. 1846 R. Garnett in Proc. Philal. Snc. II. 233 
On certain Initial "Letter-changes in the Indo-European 
Languages. 1859 Sala Gas-light <y D. xviii. 204 "Letter-clips, 
portfolios, music-cases. 1858 in A hr. Specif, Patents Print- 
ing 11, (18641 3 Stands for "letter-copying presses. 1798 W. 
Hutton A utobiog. 24 Pencils, Cards, . . "‘Letter-files, Maps 
and Pictures. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing % iii. 1*4 
They, .left the "Letter-Kerner, after the Letter was Cast, to 
Ker^ away the Sholdering. 1898 IVestm. Gas. 8 Dec. 3/1 
N ew ideas in pencil-cases and "letter-openers. 1823 Bentham 
Not Paul 286 Between Thessalonica and Athens . . there 
was not... any established "letter-post. 1845 Punch VIII. 
.53 The Clerk,, hearing a knocking at the outer door, looks 
through the “letter-slit. 1851 H. Melville Whate xxxi, 
147 No ordinary *letter-sorter in the Post-office is equal to 
it. _ _%788 Cowi'er Let. to Mrs. King 6 Dec., My "letter- 
writing time is spent, and I must now to Homer. 1791 . Bos- 
well Johnson 8 May an, 1781 We talked of letter-writing. 
1837 Lockhart Scott xlix. (1839) VI. 235 He varied his style 
of fetter writing according to the character . . of his . . cor- 
respondents. 

8. Special Combs. : letter-balance, a contri- 
vance for ascertaining the weight of a letter ; 
letter-board (Printing), a board on which matter 
in type is placed for convenience in handling ; let- 
ter-book, a book in which letters are (+ written or) 
filed, or jn which copies of letters are kept for refer- 
ence; letter-bound a., characterized by close ad- 
herence to the letter of .a- law-; letter-box, (a) a box 
in which letters are kept ; (b) one in which they 
are deposited for transmission by post or on 
delivery ; hence letter-box, v. nonce-wd., to put 


(a letter) into a letter-box ; letter-carrier, one who 
carries letters either as a private messenger or as 
a public official; letter-ease, (a) a ease to hold 
letters ; j- (/>) an envelope ; letter-corporal, one 
entrusted with the duty of fetching and delivering 
letters ; f letter-cover, an envelope ; letter- 
cutter, one who makes punches for type-founding ; 
so letter- cutting', letter-drop ( U.S . ), a slot into 
which letters may be dropped, as into a post-office 
or postal car (Cent. Did.) ; letter-dropper nonce- 
wd. (see quot.); letter-founder, -founding, 
-foundry = type-founder, etc.; letter-head, (a) a 
sheet of letter-paper with a printed or engraved 
heading giving address, date, or the like; (b)dial., 
a postage stamp ; letter-heading (see quot.) ; let- 
ter-high a. (Printing), of the same height as the 
ordinary printing-type ; letter-house dial. = Post- 
office ; letter-leaf, an epiphytic orchid of the 
genus Grammatophyllum, so named from the mark- 
ings on the leaves; letter- learned, t(®) learnt 
from letters or books; (b) = Book-leabned; let- 
ter-learning = Book-learning; letter-lichen, 
a lichen of the genus Opegrapha or order Gra- 
ph idei (see quot.); letter-lock, a lock which can 
be opened only by arranging letters attached exter- 
nally so as to form the word on which the lock is 
set ; f letter-man, one of the Chelsea pensioners 
who was entitled to extra pay on the ground of a 
letter from the sovereign ; f letter-money, in the 
Civil War, the money contributed to the support 
of the royal army in response to Charles I’s letters; 
f letter- monger nonce-wd., a forger of letters ; 
letter-office = Post-office ; letter-ornament, a 
decoration made up of the forms of letters ; letter- 
paper, paper for writing letters ; as a trade term, 
restricted to the quarto size, the smaller sizes being 
called note-paper-, letter-perfect a. (Theatrl), 
knowing one’s part to the letter; letter-plant = 
letter-leaf', letter-punch, a steel punch used in 
making matrices for type ; letter-rack, (a) a tray 
with divisions to hold an assortment of types ; (b) 
a small frame in which letters or papers are kept ; 
letter-racket slang (see quot.) ; + letter-receiver, 
one who receives letters for transmission by post ; 
letter-stamp, a stamp used at a post-office for 
cancelling postage-stamps or for impressing noti- 
fications on letters or parcels ; letter-struck a. 
nonce-wd., smitten with the love of learning ; let- 
ter-weight = paper-weight ; j- letter- will Sc. , one’s 
testament; letter- winged a., (of a kite, having 
the wings marked as if with letters (Cent. Diet .) ; 
letter-wood, the wood of the South American 
tree Brosimum Auhletii, which is marked with 
black spots resembling letters or hieroglyphics; 
letter-worship, an undue attention to the letter 
of a law or commandment ; letter-writer, (a) one 
who writes letters (hence used in the titles of 
manuals of letter- writing) ; (b) a machine for 
taking copies of letters. zVlso Letter-card, 
Letter-press. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing vii, "Letter-Boards 
are Oblong Squares., of clean and well-season’d Stuff. 1776 
J. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 224 It would fill this *letter- 
book to give you all the arguments for and against this 
measure, 1892 Sir R. V. Williams in Law Times Rep. 
LX.VII. 234/1 The letter-book satisfies me that Mr. Norton 
was right. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. xx, That "letter-bound 
servility of the canon doctors. 1812 Examiner 30 Nov. 
766/t The libel was found in the "letter-box of the News- 
paper. 1S49 Thackeray 4 Sept, in Scribner's Mag. 1. 683/1, 
I put the letter into the unpaid-letter box. 1807 W. Taylor 
in Robberds Mem. II. 187 It is better., that I should 
"letter-box it here. 1552 Huloet, "Letter carier, ambulus, 
libellio , iabellarfus. 1697 Luttrell Brief Eel. (1E57) IV. 304 
A warrant is come from his majestie, appointing Mr. Van- 
hulse, the Dutch secretary, to be court letter carrier. 1828 
Miss Mitford Village Ser.411. 20 Such another Dick and 
such another donkey, who acted as letter-carriers to that 
side of the village. 1672 T. Jordan Lond. Triumph. 16 By 
Ladies "Letter-case, [He] Shall have a better place. 1790 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Nov., My memorial was always in 
my mind ; my courage never rose to bringing it from my 
letter-case. 1823 J. Badcock Dow. Amnsem. 44 Let a 
person choose any one of them [cards], and inclose it in 
a letter-case. 1896 Mrs. Croker Village Tales x Tips to 
the mess-servants, the "letter-corporal, and colour-sergeant. 
1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 233 Her Handkerchief, and 
"Letter-cover. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xii. 
r 1 A "Letter-Cutter should have a Forge set up. Ibid. 
p. 81 "Letter-Cutting is a Handy-Work hitherto kept so 
conceal’d among the Artificers of it. 1717 Addison Sped, No, 
59 !* 2 The Lipogrammatists or "Letter-droppers of Antiquity. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing -x.\. r 23 To let you 
knowhow the "Letter-Founder Cuts the Punches. 1887 T. B. 
Reed [title) History of the Old English Letter Founders. 
1769 Connect. Col. Rec, (1885) XIII. 273 Resolved .. that 
the Treasurer . . pay out of the public treasury to said Buel 
one hundred pounds .. conditioned that he set up and 
pursue the art of "letter-founding in this Colony, a 1887 
Jefferies Field Sf Hedgerow (1889) 88 At the village post- 
office they ask for ‘"Letterhead, please Sir’, instead of a 
stamp. 1887 Harper's Mag. Mar. 649/2 He drew up a note 
upon the ‘tavern’ letter-head. 1871 Anier. Ettcycl. Print- 


ing (eA. Rin gwal t),*Leiter-H fadings, lines printed at the 
head of sheets of letter-paper, containing the residence, and 
generally the name and place of business, of the party for 
whom such work is done. 1683 Moxon Mech . Exerc., 

Printings. P 2 In the choice of his Brass Rules, he examines 
that they be exactly "Letter high. 1832 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. v. 47 The "letter-house had lately acquired 
another occupant. x866 Treas. Bot.fi Letter-leaf or Letter- 
plant, 1649 Warn. Jac. Beam xxviii. 18 ’That selfe-reason 
which without Gods spirit is onely "letter-learned. 1770 
Whitefield Whs. (1772) VI. 30 The letter-learned Scribes 
and Pharisees in our Saviour’s time. 1678 R. Barclay ApoL 
Quakers i, 1841)283 As for "letter learning, we judge it not 
so much necessary to the well being of one. a 1845 Hoop 
To Tom Woodgate ix, All letter-learning was a line you, 
somehow^ never crossed. 1856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 
245 Graphideacese . . in allusion to the resemblance of the- 
apothecia . . to ancient hieroglyphics or written characters. 

I’or the same reason the Graphideie are popularly designated 
‘ "Letter Lichens ’ or ‘ Scripture-worts ’. 1850 Chubb Locks 
<5- Keys 6 Another description of lock is that well known by 
the name of the ‘ "Letter Lock ’. ryes. Land. Gas. No. 6230/2 
All the Out-Pensioners (as well "Letter-men as others) be- 
longing to the said Hospital [Chelsea]. 180. in A. H. Crau.- 
furd Gen. Crctnfurd J Light Div. (1891) 34 An increase in. 
the pay and in the number of letter men. <11674 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb.ix. § 27 The "Letter Money and Subscrip- 
tion Money being almost exhausted. 1699 Bentley Phal. 

171 Our "Letter-monger has Herodotus’s very words. 1689 
Lond. Gas. No, 2486/4 Whoever gives notice of the said 
Robbers to the General "Letter-Office at London, shall he 
very well rewarded. 1711 Royal Proclam.. 23 June, ibid. 

No. 4866/1 That . . there be one General Letter-Office and 
Post-Office established in the City of London. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxxiii, Sam .. stepped into the stationer's shop, and 
requested to be served with a sheet of the best gilt-edged 
"letter-paper. 1888 Jacobi Printers Vocab., Letter-paper. 

This term isapplied to quarto paper — note paperbeing octavo. 

1885 J._K. Jerome On the Stage 133 He would be "letter 
perfect in all by the following Thursday. 1871 A mer, Encyct. 

Printing (ed. Ringwalt), * Letter-rack, a rack for containing 
wood and metal letters of such a size that it would be in- 
convenient to keep them in cases. 1812 J. H. V aux Flash 
Did., * Letter-racket, going about to respectable houses with 
a letter or statement, detailing some case of extreme distress, 
as shipwreck, sufferings by fire, &c. 1683 Lond. Gas. 

No. 1812/4 Many of the "Letter-Receivers are Tradesmen. 

1667 Evelyn Pub. Employm. 77 There is nothing more, 
stupid than some of these inovaovoxamoi, "letter-struck 
men. 1596 in Dickson & Edmond Ann. Scot. Printing 478 
Followis the Deidis Legacie and "Lettrewill. 1598 Ibid. 365 
Made his Testament and Lettre-Will. 1698 Kroger Voy; 

129 "Letter-wood (as they call it>. 1892 Manufacturer's 
Circular, Leuervvood,/[i2 ioj. to £50 per ton. 1879 Farrar' 

St. Paul (1883) 1x7 The subtler, .idolatry of formalism and 
"letter- worship. 1710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 2 r 4 Our 
"Letter-writer here alludes to that known verse in Lucan. 

*759 (title) The Complete Let ter- Writer. 1855 Ocilvie, 

Suppi., Letter-writer .. an instrument for copying letters., 

1888 A theneeum 14 Jan. 43/2 The same desire impels thou- 
sands of persons to write letters to the newspapers; but 
these letter-writers are not usually journalists. 

Hence Re'tterlet, Letterling nonce-wds., a 
little letter. •|*l.e-tterly«<fz'., to the letter; literally; 

c 1440 Hylton Sc ala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) it, xxvi, Yf 
they may fulfill letterly [ corrected letterally 1499I the com- 
maundementes of god. 1781 Twining in T. Papers (1887V 
5 Your reproaches about stretch-work, short lines, and 
lettferiings. 1836 Coleridge's Lett., Convers., etc. II. 109, 

I judge . . from the numberless Letter-lets in my possession. 

(Letter (le’tai), sb.- Also 5 letere, 8 Sc. latter. 

[f. Let v. 1 + -er T] One who lets, in senses of the 
vb. ; esp. onewho allows another the use of (apart-, 
ments, a horse, house, etc.) for hire. 

*552 Huloet, Letter of house or lande, caenacularius .■ 

1671 Crowne Juliana 1. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 28 By his tone 
a kind of letter of lodgings, 1723 Lond, Gas. No. 6175/6 
Thomas Jenkins, . . Letter of Horses. 185* Mayhew Lend. 

Labour (1861) II. 230 The letters of rooms are the most' 

! exacting in places crowded with the poor. 1885 Law 
Reports 14 Q. Bench_ Div. 892 The relation . . between 
hirers and letters of private carriages. xBp^ Field 10 June 
832/1 Builders and letters of boats might object. 

b. In Comb., as agent-noun corresponding to 
various phrasal combinations of the vb., as + letter- 
blood, letter-loose, letter- out-, letter-go, one who 1 
‘lets go’; in Sc. use (letter-gae) a jocular synonym 
; for ‘precentor’, after A. Ramsay (quot. 1715). 

C1400 Lanf rune's Cirttrg. 299 A man b at schal be letere 
: blood schal be 3ong. x6ii Markham Country Content, u 
vii. (1615) 104 He which was chosen Fewterer or letter loose 
of the Grey-hounds. 16x6 B. Jonson Horace's A rt Poetry 
234 A careless letter-go Of money. 1671 H.M. tr. Erasm. 

Colloq. 267 The letter out of the Horses at first was silent, 

17x5 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. n. xvi. The latter gae of 
haly rhime, Sat up at the boord-head. c 1750 Aston Svfpl, 
to Cibber 8 She [Mrs, Bracegirdle] was the Daughter of a. . 

Letter-out of Coaches. 1815 Scott Guy M. xi, There was 
no sae money hairs on the warlock’s face as there’s on Letter- 
Gae’s ain at this moment. 1847 Whistle-Binkie (Scot, Songs) 1 
Ser. v. (1890) II. 169 The Iettergae trying new tunes. 

+ (Le’tter, sb.S obs. Also 4 letter©, -our, 4-6 
lettar(e. [f. Let vd + -s&l.j One who lets or 
hinders. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16888 Yond traitur, yond letter of vr lab 
1362 Langl. P. PL A. 1.67 He is a lettere of loue. 1387-8 
T. Usic Test. Love 1. iii. (Skeat) 1. 126 For soche lettours, it 
Is harde any soche iewell to winne. 1434 Misyn Mending j 

Life 107 Violence he dpys to all his lettars. _ 1494 Fabyan 

Chron. vii. eexlii. 283 The letter of this tourney .. was | 

Rycharde duke of Guyon. 1533 Act 14 <J- 15 Hen. VIII, ,< 

c. 1 If any clothmaker . be letted .. than the letter .. to . , 

forfait . . xiio’. 1563 Abp. Parker Articles, Whether jyour 1 

Persons, Vicars and Curates be .. letters of good religion. 5 

1616 J. Davies Complim. Verses in Capt. Snath's Descr. » 

New Eng., Thy Letters are as Letters in thy praise. | 




LETTEK. 

Letter (1 eriai), v. [f. Letter jfl.i] 

+ 1 . irans. To instruct in letters or 1 earning. Obs. 
0460 G. Ashby Policy Prince 648 Poems (E. E. T. S.) 33 
Yf god sende you children ..Do theim to be lettred right 
famously. 

2. To exhibit or set forth by means of letters; 
also, to distinguish by means of letters. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. iv, iv. 440 It would be conve- 
nient, that every one of these Instances should he Philo- 
sophically Lettered. 1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light 46 
Fraunhofer . . lettered them and made accurate maps of 
them. 1877 Farrar /* Days of Youthi. 3 He [God] letters 
it [his name] in fire amid the stars of heaven, 

3. To affix a name or title in letters upon (a book, 
a shop, etc.) ; to inscribe (a name) in letters. Also, 
to inscribe with (something). 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 463 ^7 , 1 observed one particular 
Weight lettered on both sides. 1714 Loud. Gaz. No. 5225/3 
The binding each Book will be. .4*. Letter’d on the Back. 
t 755 Johnson Let . to War ton 20 Liar, in Bostuell, I hope 
to see my Dictionary bound and lettered next week. 1844 
E. Warburton Crescent <$• Cross (1845) II. 420 The greater 
number of the shops arelettered in the same tongue [Italian]. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxxiii, There might be a 
hundred Ezra Cohens lettered above shop-windows. 1877 
Act 40^41 Viet. c. 60 §3_Every canal boat, .shall be lettered, 
marked, and numbered in some conspicuous manner. 

4. inlr. In occasional uses. a. To carry letters, 
b. To write letters. 

c 1645, i( 58 *, *8*3 [see Lettering]. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Pudge xxiv, Our people go backwards and forwards, .letter- 
ing, and messaging. 1861 Bp. Wjlberforce Diary 22 Feb. 
in Life( 1882) III. i. 15 Did not go out at night, but lettered, 
Letterane, obs, form of Lectern. 

|| Lettera-to. Obs. [It.:— L. litteratus ; cf. 
Literates.] A man of letters ; a learned man. 

*636 Earl Monm. A dot. fr. Parnass. 14 That unluckie 
Laconick Letterato. 

Letterature, obs. form of Literature. 
Letter-card. [Cf. F. carte lettre, G. karten- 
briefi] The official designation of a folded card, 
having a gummed and perforated edging, so as to be 
closed and sent through the post (with an impressed 
or an affixed stamp) as an ordinary letter. 

Introduced in Belgium in 1882, in Great Britain in 1892, 
and now used in many countries of the world. 

1892 (Feb.) Instructions on Letter Card, To open the 
letter card, tear off the edge at the perforation. 1893 Daily 
News 12 Feb., Letter-cards impressed with a penny postage 
stamp . . are now on sale at every post-office. , , The letter- 
cards will be subject to all the regulations affecting letters. 

Lettered (le’taid), fpl. a. Forms: 4-5 let- 
t(e)rid(d, -yd, 4-6 lett(e)red, Sc. letterit, -yt, 
5-6 letterd, e, 6 Sc. lettiret, 4 - lettered. Also 
4 y-lettrede. [f. Letter sbi 1 or v. 4 - -ed.] 

1. Acquainted with or instructed in letters ; 
learned, literate, educated. 

*303 R. Brunnk Handl. Synne 7894 Prest wel y-lettrede 
ys to blame, pat [etc.], c 1350 Will. Paleme 4088 A ful 
loueli lady lettered at fe best. CX375 Sc, Leg, Saints 
xxvii. (Mnckor) 957 Twa of Ivland hat .. sum dele letteryt 
ware. <**400-50 Alexander 2241 Lettrid berne Quare-to 
feynys bpu Jus fare? 1481 Canton Godfrey clxi. 238 
Peter bertilmewe, clerk and but litil lettred. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858' II. 684 Ane letterit man profound in all 
science. 1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on Abac, (1573) 12 Agaynst 
those lettered heretickes John speaketh playnly. *571 
Hanmer Citron. Irel. '(1633V 125 They inquired hot whether 
■ . their Ministers were lettered. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. 
I. 48 Mounsier, are you not lettred? *605 Camden Rem., 
F-pigr. 14 A man well borne and better lettered. *689 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 305 London, abounding with so 
many wits and lettered persons. 1713 Steele Guardian 
No. 9.} r 5 The lettered coxcombs without good-breeding 
give, .just occasion to rallery._ 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 
a T 14 It may not be unfit for him who makes a new entrance 
into the lettered world, .to suspect his own powers. 011822 
Shelley Def. Poetry Pr. Wks, 1888 II. 17 The bucolic 
writers, who found patronage under the lettered tyrants of 
Sicily and Egypt. 1853 Milman Lett. Chr, (1864) II, 3 The 
unlettered barbarians willingly accepted the aid of the let- 
tered clergy. 

absal. 136a Langl, P, PI. A. 1. 125 Lere}? hit Jus lewed 
men for lettrede hit knoweb- c *423 Eng, Cong. Irel. Ivii. 
*34 He . . toke, both of letrea & of lewed, be cursed tallages 
of gold & of siluer. 1433 Lydg." <?. Edmund App. 374 
Symple and lettryd ther needys did enclyne. 

2. Of or pertaining to learning or learned men; 
characterized by learning or literary culture. 

1709 Prior To Dr, Sherlock on Death 31 Wit may 
admire, and letter’d Pride be taught. *773 Johnson West , 
Isl, Wks. X. 317 And entertained with all the elegance of 
lettered hospitality. 1798 S. Rogers Ep. to Friend *37 
Tins sheltered scene of lettered talk. *826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey 1. i, He was a man of lettered tastes, *830 Hawthorne 
Scarlet L. Introd. (1883) 45 This was my ail of lettered 
intercourse. *873 Tennyson Q. Mary 11. 1, He loved the 
more His own . . letter’d peace. 

3. Composed of a (specified) number of letters. 

1608 Willet II exapla Exod. 346 That foure lettered 

name of God. 

4. Inscribed with letters; spec. of a book: Having 
the title, etc, on the back in gilt or coloured letters. 

*663 J, Webb Stone-Heugixyis) 163 A letter’d and straight 
and lone Order denotes, .the Conflicts of Combatants. 1707 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4293/3 Gilt-back, and Letter’d. *7*2 
Addison Sped. No. 163 1* 6, I observed one particular 
Weight lettered on both Sides. 1740 Dyer Ruins Rome 324 
Phoebus’ letter'd dome. *746-7 Hervey Medit, (1818) *2 
The next thing Which engaged my attention was the let- 
tered floor, *8 OQ R, Langford Introd. Trade 80 Hervey’s 
Meditations, calf lettered, a 18*3 A Wilson 1 'h. Church- 
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yard Poet. Wks. (1846) 13 , 1 woo thee, thoughtful, from this 
letter’d stone. 1868 Browning Ring Bk. 1. 82 One glance 
at the lettered back. *872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 
169 Camden, who speaks of a lettered stone he saw. 
Letter©© (letarr). [f. Letter sb. 1 + -EE.] 
(See quot.) 

*672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) Advt., By Letterees are 
meant persons restored to Land by virtue of the Letters of 
King Charles the Second. Ibid. 2 There was restored to 
Letterees and Nominees .. bo [acres]. 

Letteret (.le-taret). [i. Letter sbJ + -et.] A 
little ox short letter. 

*8*7 Byron To Moore 25 Mar., I have written to you .. 
six letters, or ietterets. *822 Lamb Lett. xii. To B. Barton 114 
Begging you to accept this letteret for a letter. 1833 Hood 
in Mem. (1860) I. 107 A little letteret that cannot do any- 
body any harm. 

Lettering (le’tarii)), vbl. sb. [f. Letter v. or 
sb. 1 + -ins h] 

1. The action of writing letters ; letter-writing. 

<1*643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 118 You may give the law 

of lettering to all the world. *68* Disc. 'Danger 3 If I ex- 
ceed the Laws of Lettering, your command is my Apology. 
*813 Byron in Moore Lett. $ jfrnls. (1830) 1 . 464, I hate 
lettering. 

2. The action or process of putting letters upon 
(anything) by inscribing, marking, painting, gild- 
ing, printing, stamping, etc. Also concr., the letters 
in scribed. 

x8*t L. M. Hawkins Ctess # Gertr. I. 261 The letterings 
of his books had .. afforded her a high hope of pleasure. 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain <$• Gl. 241 The dial-plate is 
complete, with the exception of the figures or lettering. 
1869 J, Raven Ch. Bells Cambr. (*88*\ 12 The rudeness of 
the lettering seems to suggest an early date. 1877 A ct 40 
<$• 41 Viet. c. 60. § 3 Such lettering, marking, and numbering 
shall include the word ‘registered’ ..and the registered 
number. 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen III. 146 The book was 
to have, .a smooth grey linen binding with silver lettering. 

3. attrib. and Comb , : lettering block, -box 
(see quots.) ; lettering piece, the piece of leather 
on which the title of a book is stamped ; letter- 
ing-tool, ‘ a bookbinder’s tool for stamping the 
gilt titles on the backs of books ’ (Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1875 ). 

*87* Amer. Encycl. Printing (ed. Ringwalt) 74 * Lettering - 
block, a piece of wood, the upper surface being rounded, 
upon which side-labels are lettered. * Lettering-box, the 
box in which the type are screwed up preparatory to letter- 
ing. 1818 .4 rt Bookbinding^ Working the letters firm and 
straight on the “lettering-piece. 1880 Print. Trades Jrnl. 
No 31, *i Some account-book lettering-pieces produced .. 
for tne trade are certainly wonderful specimens of lettering. 

Lettering, obs. Sc. form of Lectern. 
Letterize (le-taraiz), v. [f. Letter sb. 1 + 
-IZE.] inlr. To write letters. 

1824 Lamb Lett. xiv. To B. Barton 134 The idea of letter- 
ising has been oppressive to me of late. 1837 B. Barton 
Select, (1849) 11 , 1 have felt unequal to any letterizing. 

Letterless (le’ta.iles), a. [f. Letter sb. 1 + 
-LESS.] Devoid of letters. 

1. Unacquainted with letters or literature ; il- 
literate. Also absol. 

<11618 Sylvester Quadrains of Pibrac xcvii, 'Tis to be 
more than Sylla Letter-lesse. *633 Waterhouse Apol. 
Learning 125 A meer daring letterless Commander can .. 
promise himself no more successe in his Enterprise then 
[etc.]. *756 Law Lett. Import. Subj. 24 They help the 
ignorant and letterless to .. a knowledge of God. i860 
Q. Rev, CVIII.225 Silbury Hill .. the attempt of a letter- 
less race to perpetuate the memory of some event. 1880 
P. Greg Errant II. v. 59 Bookless captain and letterless 
subaltern. *834 Century Mag. XXVIII. 157 There was an 
illiterate generation, and a letterless race to he educated. 

2. Having no letters or correspondence. 

1837 Lett.fr. Madras (*843) 62 Unfortunate beings so let- 
terless as to be able to pay them [re. visits]. 1884 Bp. Thorold 
Yoke Christ 105 A London Sunday . . is absolutely letter- 
less. *886 Mas. A. Hunt That other Person II. 40 She 
wrote to him each day, and bemoaned her letterless condition. 

3. Having no letters inscribed or appended. 

1881 Education Feb., The title., was only retained by 

those who would have been absolutely letterless but for this 
domestic honour. 1886 Macleod Clyde District Dumbnr- 
tonsh, i 6 This ancient letterless slab. 

Letterlst, -ling, Letterly : see Letter sb. I 
Lettern, Letteroun, obs. forms of Lectern. 
Le’tter-press. [f. Letter jiM] 

1. (Now commonly written letterpress.) Matter 
printed from letters or types, as distinguished from 
wbat is printed from plates. Also attrib., as in 
letterpress printing (for which the use of the word 
in this sense may be elliptical). 

*738-63 Goi.dsm. Ess. ii, Four extraordinary pages ofletter* 
press, <2*764 LLovD/’i^Poet. Wks. 1774 1 . 176 Plain letter- 
press shall do the feat. 177a Hartford Merc. 18 Sept. 
Suppl. 4/3 Letter-press Printing is neatly perform’d. 1802- 
la Benyham Ration, Judic, Evid. (1827) III. 473 note. In 
the case of letter press, any such alterations are as yet, 
perhaps, without example, *82$ J;. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 711 Plaster of -Paris .. is poured over the letter- 
press page. *828 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. in. Introd. 1 
They who condescend to read the letter-press will have the 
advantage of my fair correspondent. 1840 Lardnkr Geom. 
137 In leiter-press printing, the types .. are put together .. 
with their faces upwards, 1860-1 Flo. ’Nightingale Nurs- 
ing ii. 1 * The places -where . •• letter-press printers . . have to 
work for their living. *86* Salt Rev. 7 Dec. 59* William 
and Mary Howitt have -contributed the letterpress. *889 
Spectator 14 Dec. 830 In this cartoon, and the letterpress 
concerning it, are commemorated Jetc.]. 
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2. A weight to. keep one or more letters in place. 

1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 78 They [pieces of 

rock] are often worked into . . letter-presses, &c. 

3. A press lor taking copies of letters. 

igo* Westm. Gaz. 13 June 9/2 Van Helden .. slipped 
a handcuff upon his wrist, and fastened the other to the 
letter-press. 

Letter(r)ure, variant of Lettrure Obs. 
Lettesise, Letts wys, obs. ff. Lettuce. Lettice. 
Lettic (le'tik), a. (sb.) [f. Lett + -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or related to the Letts ; —Lettish. 
Also, in wider sense, applied to the group of lan- 
guages (by some philologists called Baltic) com - 1 
prising Lettish. Lithuanian, and Old Prussian, and 
to the group of peoples speaking these languages. 
Also absol. as sb., the Lettic or Lettish language. 

*872 R. Morris Eng. Accidence i. 8 The Lettic Languages. 
(1) Old Prussian. . (2) Lettish or Livonian.. (3) Lithuanian. 
*880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) VIII. 835 The Lettic 
race proper still in Courland, in Livonia. *88* Freeman 
Hist. Geag. Eur. I. xi. 466 note , A common name for these 
closely allied nations is sometimes needed. Lettic is the 
most convenient. 

+ Le’ttice. Obs. Also 5 letuse, -ties, letvis, 6 
letewis, letuis, lettewys, lettis(e, -yee, -ys, 
-ushe, 6-7 letwis. [a. OF. letice, -is(s)e, etc., 
app. a. OHG. illitiso, mod.G. iltiss polecat ; but 
the application of the name has varied at different 
times.] A kind of whitish grey fur (Cotgr.). 

[1363 Act 37 Edw. Ill, c. 12 Qels ne usent revers dermynes 
ne de leliises esclaire. 1373 in Exch. Rolls Scot. II. 440 
In empeione trium timbrarum de letysses cum dimidio, et 
septern letisses varii precii.) a *430 Nut. de la Tour (1868) 
65 Her good and gay clothing, and furres of gray meniuere 
and letuse. *457 Sc. Acts fas. II (1814) II. 49/2 As to heir 
gownys h‘ na woman weir mertrikes nor letviss. *302 Will 
of Wrattesley (Somerset Ho.), My secunde cap of letewis. 
1542 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) icq Ane gown .. quhairof the 
slevis hes bein liynit with letuis. a *348 Hall Citron., 
2, Hen. VIII (1809) 803 The lorde Chauncellor in a robe of 
Scarlet open before bordered with Lettice. 1662 Stat. Irel. 
(1765) II. 406 Letwis tawed, the timber, containing forty 
skins 8r. 4 d. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as lett ice-bonnet, -fur ; 
lettice-eap, a cap of this fur, apparently worn as 
a means of inducing sleep ; lettiee-ruff, a person 
wearing a ruff or collar of this fur. 

*399 Minsheu Sp. Diet., A “Lettice bonnet or cap for 
gentlewomen, v. Albanega. [Ibid., Albanega, a kind of 
networke coife that women weare on their heads ] *344 
Will ofR. Cressey (Somerset Ho.), * Lettys cappes. 1383 
Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879! 69 Some weare Lattice 
cappes with three homes, three corners I should saie, like 
the forked cappes of Popishe Priesles. 1619 Fletcher 
M, Thomas 111. i, Bring in the Lettice cap. You must be 
shaved sir, And then how suddenly wee’l make you sleep. 
1621 — Thierry $ Theod. v. ii. K 2 Phisitians, some with 
glisters, Some with lettice caps, some posset drinkes, some 
pills. 1533 Wriothesj.ey Chron. (1875) I. 20 Gownes of 
scarlett edged with white “lettushe furre. 1624 Flf.tcher 
W if e for month 11. iv. Is this “Lattice Ruffe your husband? 

Lettice, obs. form of Lattice, Lettuce. 

II Lettiga (fettf-ga). Also lettica, latiga. [It. 
lettica , lelliga:— L. led tea a litter.] (See quots.) 

1805 W. Irving in Life ^ Lett (1864) I. 114 Wynn and 
Wadsworth were seated in a Lettiga, a kind of sedan chair 
that accommodates two persons who sit facing each other. 
18*1 J. Bowdler Select Pieces (1817) I. 54 Mr. Burgman 
had been so good to provide me with proper mules and a 
latiga for travelling. 182* Earl Aberdeen in Sir H. Gordon 
Life iii. (1893J 68, I must positively have you carried to the 
spot in a lettica. 1838 H. G. Knight Bormans in Sicily 
148 The lettiga is a small vis-a-vis, carried on long poles by 
two mules. 

Letting (le-tiq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Let v.i + -ingL] 
The action of Let v . 1 in various senses. 

1. The action of allowing the movement or 
passage of, giving loose or vent to; chiefly with 
adverbs, as down, in, off. Also letiing blood , 
letting go. 

*423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xli, Onely throu latting of myn 
eyen fall. *482 Monk of Evesham : Arb.) 107 The lyftyngys 
vppe of the crosse and the lettyngys done ageyne. *330 
Palsgr. 239/1 Lettyng of Mode, soignee, 1662 Stilungfl. 
Grig, Suer. in. i. § *6 Man is formed with a mouth,, 
for receiving and letting forth of air. *663 Manley 
Grotius’ Low C. Warres 149 The letting in of the Waters, 
and other things. .were hindred. *668 Wilkins RealChar, 
11. i. § 5. 38 Letting go. 1839 Bailey Festus (1854^ 219 The 
good we do is of His own good will, — The ill, of His own 
letting. <2*849 H- Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 97 Some wise- 
acres ..Would think it a woful letting-down. *832 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. ix, She couldn’t wear one of your 
gowns, cotild she, by any letting down? a * 85 * Clough 
Mari Magno 692, I . . knew the letting-off of steam, and rose, 
*86* Trench Sev. Ch. Asia 78 Such a letting go of first love. 
*864 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr. Not. Ser. iv. 109 He thought 
his father’s argument a letting down of principle, 

2. The action of allowing the use of (houses, 
lands, etc.) on payment of rent, etc. ; leasing. 
Also with out. 

1538 Lichfield Gild Ord. (E. E.T. S.) 8 All men which 
haue or hold ony tenement of the lettyng of the master and 
the wardens, *636 H. Phillips Purch. Pat/. (1676) 1 The 
letting and taking of Leases. 1669 Woouhead St, Teresa 
Ii. xxii. 139 Not the Season for letting of houses. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 252 Where the letting of their land was by 
rent [etc.]. *833 Ht, Martinf.au Cinnamon Pearls ii. 20 
The letting of the Pearl banks had been accomplished. 1883 
R. Ritchie Bk. Sibyls ii. 83 He . . reorganized the letting 
out of the estate. *885 Act 48 S[ 49 Viet. c. 77 § 7 If any 
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land is comprised in a lease for . . lives, or in a letting for a 
term of years. 1894 Times 5 F eb. 4/3 The Irish grass lettings 
are making high prices. 

Letting (letir)), vhl. sb . 2 arch. [f. Let v . 2 + 
-ING 1 .] The action of Letv . 2 ; delaying, hinder- 
ing, an instance of this; also qnasi-<w«?\, a hin- 
drance, an obstacle ; frequent in + but, without 
letting ; without hindrance, without delay. 

c iozo Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 87 OSer lettincge Jxmt he 
na Jjoli&e. auzz O.E. Chron. an. nor (Laud MS.) Se 
cyng syoftan scipa ut on sae sende his broffer . . to la' t tinge. 
<2x240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 187 f>e bitternesse of mine 
sunnen attri is j>e lettunge. c 1250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 3204 Non 
man on hem letting dede. c 1290 T. Eng. Leg. I. 263/76 
With-oute lettingue In heo 3eode. <r 1300 Cursor M. 3199 
0 bis letting was he ful glad. Ibid. 4914 For drightin dos 
vs na letting. 1373 Barbour Bruce n. 12 The lord the 
bruce, but mar letting, Gert priuely bryng Stedys twa. 
C1 37S Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (St. Andrew) 974 pat mycht be 
hendringe to myn fame, and lattinge als to sore gud 
name, c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks, III. 425 Seynt Poule biddes 
men preye wibouten lettynge. c 1400 Melayne 1503 Go we 
to your company.. Late therbe no Lettynge. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 1383 And our he swam; for lattyng fand he 
nocht. i486 M arg. C’trss Oxford in Four C. Eng. Lett. 7 
To the letting of his seid purpose. 1302 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) 1. i. 8 1 -Ie mave be in the waye of saluacyon 
if he haue none other lettynge. 1637 Divine Lover 299 The 
waye is. .full of..theiues, and many other greate lettings. 

4 b. Wasting (of time). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xx. (1495) 6x6 Whiche 
were ouer noyouse and gretly lettynge of tyme to reherse 
tbeym here al arowe. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxvii. 92 To 
shewe here the vayne and dissymulyd sorowe that Frede- 
gunde made for the Kynge, it were but lettynge of tyme. 

f Le'tting, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Let v . 2 + 
-ING -.] That lets or hinders ; hindering. 

c 1430 tr. De Imitations 1. xxi. 26 Blisfull is he bat may 
putte awey euery letting distraccion. 

Lettirmareday : see Latter. 

Lettis(e, obs. f. Lattice, Lettice, Lettuce. 
Lettish (le-tij), a. ( sb .) [f. Lett + -ish.] Per- 
taining to the Letts or their language. Also absol. 
as sb., the language of the Letts. 

1831 For. Q. Rev. VIII. 63 One of the most important 
personages of the ancient Lettish mythology. 1841 Latham 
Eng. Lang. 3 The Livonian (or Lettish; of Livonia and of 
Courland. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 183 These dia- 
lects are the Lettish, Lithuanian, and the Proper Pruthenian. 
i 83 x Freeman Hist. Geog. Eur. I. xi. 466 note, Lett , with 
the adjective Lettish , is the special name of one of the ob- 
scurer members of the family. _x888 King & Cookson 
if Injlex. ii. 34 The Baltic family contains the three divisions 
of Old Prussian, Lithuanian, and Lettish. 

Lefctoiliau (letffu'nian), a. and sb. [f. mod.L. 
Letton-, Letto Lett + -ian. Cf. Lapponian, and 
F. Letton = Lett.] = Lettish. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) VIII. 835 The Lettonian 
differs from the other Lithuanian dialects in having an ad- 
mixture of Finnish words. 

Lettorne, obs. form of Lectern. 

Lettorye, obs. form of Lectuary. 

Lettour, obs. form of Lectern, Letter sb. 3 
Lettren, -on(e, -une, obs. forms of Lectern. 

+ Lettrure. Obs. Also 4-5 letterure, (4 
letrure, letterrure, lettyreure, 5 leetrure, lit- 
terure). [ad. OF. letrUire , lettr'eure L. littera- 
tiira, f. litlera letter.] 

1 . A writing, a written book, a story. Holy let - 
trure - Holy Scripture. 

13. . K. Alis. 3516 Ac, for that lettrure seith ther ageyn, 
Nul Y schewe hit to no mon. _ 1377 Lange. P. PI. B. x. 27 
‘Lo !’ seith holy letterrure ‘ whiche lordes beth this sh re west 
a 1400-50 A lexander 2x70 Luctus it hi^t, |>e letterure & be 
line bus it callis. c 1430 Lonelich Grail lv. 240 In Caldev 
was this scripture, whiche Is to vndirstonde As be lettrure. 

2 . Knowledge ofletters or books ; learning. 

13. . E. E. A llii. Poems A. 750 Ne arystotel nawber by 
hys lettrure Of carpe b e kynde |xese propertez. <21340 
Hampole Psalter lxx. g For .i. not knew lettyreure. _ 1393 
Langl. P. PL C. 1. 137 For in loue and in letterure lith pe 
grete eleccion. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 138 He cowde 
not no lettrure. <2x420 Hocci.f.ve De Reg. Princ. 2073 
Simple is my goost, and scars my letterure. 1447 Bo ken- 
ham Seyniys (Roxb.) 275 She of lettrure no Kunnynghad. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 276/2 Seynt Augustyn was quycke 
in engyne Swete in speche wyse in lettrure. 

3 . Science of or skill in (arms). 

13. . Gaw. <5- Gr, Knt, 1513 pe lei layk of luf, be lettrure of 
armes. 

Lettsomite (ledsomoit). Min. [Named by 
Percy, 1850, after Dr. W. G. Lettsom: see -ITE.J 
A synonym of Cyanotrichite (see Cyano-). 

1850 Dana Min. 523 Lettsomite .. occurs in spherical 
globules. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 402 Lettsomite.. 
[occurs] in tufts of capillary crystals. 

Lettuce (le-tis), Forms : 3-6letus(e, 4-6 let- 
tuse, 5 latewes, 5-6 letews, letu.ce, 61 et(t)yse, 
lettes(se, -is, -us, -uze, -yce, leetuse, lacteux, 
-use, laictuce, Sc. lattouoe, 6-7 lactuce, let- 
tise, 6-8 lattice, 7 lectuce, 8 lattice, 6- lettuce. 
[ME. letuse , connected with GF. IciituS (Cotgr. 
laictue, mod.F. laitue) •.—lactuca, f. lad-, lac milk, 
the name having reference to the milky juice of the 
plant. 

The exact origin of the Eng. word is uncertain. _ Prof. 
Skeat conjectures that it may be a. OF. *letuse, *laitusey- 
Xflactilcea, an adjectival derivative of lactuca. Palsgrave in 
1530 gives iectus as a Fr. form, and a vocabulary of C1475 
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(Wright-Wulcker 787) gives letusa as the Latin equivalent of 
Eng. letuse ; but the genuineness of these is doubtful.] 

1 . Any plant of the genus Lactuca ; esp. Lactuca 
sativa or Garden Lettuce, the leaves of which are 
much used as a salad ; often collect, in sing, for 
the plants or their leaves. Wild lettuce : some 
plant of this genus growing wild ; spec, in England 
— L. Scariola and L. virosa ; in America =L. 
Canadensis. Also applied to various plants re- 
sembling this genus. For Cabbage, Cos, Hare , 
Indiaji, Lamb's Lettuce etc., see the first member. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 18/598 A fair Jierbe, bat men 
cleopez letuse. a 1300 Cursor M. 6079 Wit therf bred and 
letus wild. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xii, 8 Therf looves with 
wykle letuse. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 73 
Wylde letus bat feldmen clepin skarloles. c 1420 Ballad, on 
Husb. n. 176 Letuce is to he sette in Ianyueer. c 1483 
Caxton Dialogues iv. 13 Yet ben in the gardynes..Letews, 
porselane. 1533 Elyot Cast, Helthe (1539) 39 Breade 
steped in white brothe, with sodden lettyse, or cykorie, are 
good to be vsed. 1362 Turner Herbal 11. 26 Muclie vse of 
lettes hurteth the eysight. _ 1566 Paintf.r Pal. Pleas. I. 39 
When the yong lactuse begin to growe, I cutte of the bitter 
and sower stalkes from them. 16x4 J. Cooke Greene’s Tu 
Quoque L3 b, Did 1 eate any Lettice to supper last night, 
that 1 am so^ sleepie. 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal 11. 
xxxviii. 309 The greater wtlde Lettuce smelling of Opium. 
1651-3 Jer, Taylor Semi, for Year (1678; 108 A dish of 
Lettice and a clear Fountain can cool ail my Heat. 1671 
H. M. tr. Erasm.Colloq, 100 It is very line Broth which he 
is served up in; the Lettice are very choyce ones. 1733 
Pope Hor. Sat, 11. i. 18 If your point be rest, [take] Lettuce 
and cowslip-wine. 1760 J. Lee lutrod. Bot. App. 3x7 Let- 
tuce, Wild, Prenanthes. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 
540 Lettuce has glaucous vertical leaves. 

'j* 2 . Proverb. Like lips, like lettuce = ‘ like has 
met its like ’ ; an echo of L. similetn habent labra 
lactucam, an alleged saying of M. Crassus, when 
he saw an ass eating thistles. 

_ a 1540 Barnes Wks. (1573) 189/1 No doubt the prouerbe 
is true, such lippes such leetuse, such saintes such miracles. 
1583 Leg. Bf. St. A ndrois 433 Sic lipps, sic lattouce; lordis 
and lownes. 1587 Fleming Coutn. Holinsked III. 1017/2 
Like lips, like lettice, as is their cause so are the rulers. 
1389 Greene Menabhon (Arb.) 92 He left such lettice as were 
too fine for his lips. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets Drie Dinner 
To Rdrs., Here are Lettuses for euery mans lips. 1619 
Pasq nits Palin. _ (1877) 130 If he like not these Lettice, let 
him pull backe his lips. 1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin m.iv. 
140 Well, but the Lettice and the Lips do well together. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as lettuce-bed, -juice, - leaf, 
-seed ; '[lettuce-cabbage = cabbage-lettuce ; let- 
tuce-opium - Lacttjcariuii; lettuce- water, a de- 
coction of lettuce. 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 380 The fierce currents 
of the wet season, .play great havoc with these “lettuce beds. 
1731 Genii. Mag, I. 408 Make Plantations of ■‘‘Lettuce 
Cabbage for Winter use. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 299 The 
narcotic property of “lettuce-juice has been long familiarly 
known, c 1540 Weary’s Anat. (1888) App. 227 Nightshade 
leaves, “lactuce leaves, henbayne leaves. x8x6 A. Duncan 
in Mem. Caled. Hortic. Soc. (1819) II. 312 A substance .. 
which I have denominated Lactucarium or “Lettuce Opium. 
X577 Mountains Gardener's Labyrinth 11. 43 “Lettice 
seedes. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. hi. 660 Oyl of Lettice 
Seeds. 17x3 Derham P hys.-Theol . 9 note, Some Lettice- 
Seed being sown., in the open Air. 1836 J. M. Gully 
Magendie's Formnl, (ed. 2) 104 “Lettuce water 4 ounces. 

+ Ine ttucer. Obs, rare ~ l . In 6 letticer. [f. 
Lettocu + -ER.] (See quot.) 

1562 Turner Herbal it. 45 The female (Mandrag) is called 
the letticer with lesse leues and narrower then lettice. 

Lettus(e, -uze, obs. forms of Lettuce. 
Lettushe, obs. form of Lettice. 

Lettwary, var. Lectuary Obs., electuary. 
Xietty (le’ti), a. dial. Also 7 lette. [f. Let 
v. 2 j t -Y.] That lets or hinders. 

1642 Best Farm. /?/<■?._ (Surtees) xro When there is any 
lette Weather in Harvest time. i886Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-lk,, _ Letty-weather, showery; xainy; lit. hindering 
weather — i.e. hindering harvesting or out-door work. 

Xiettyee, -ys(e, obs. forms of Lettice, Lettuce. 
Xiettyreure, variant of Lettrure. Obs. 
Letuare, -is, -y(e : see Lectuary. 

Letuce, -uis, -us (e, obs. ff. Lettice, Lettuce. 
Let-up, sb. : see Let v . 1 35 c. 

Letvis, letwis, obs. forms of Lettice. 
Letwaryfe, -wei'ye: see Lectuary. 

Letyrn, Letys, obs. ff. Lectern, Lettuce. 
IxeuCEe tMop (l'wsrjii^p). Also leucoethiop. 
[f. Gr. A evK-os white (see LhUOO-) + AiOioir-, A 
an Ethiopian. 

Some have written leucoethiop , perh, influenced by the 
transliteration lenew Ait Mopes (for Aeuxof Ai 0 «mes) in the 
ordinary text of Pliny N. H. v. viii,] 

An albino of a negro race. So X.ewcEatliio'pia, 
the constitution of a leucaethiop. Iiemcaetliio'pio 
a., characterized by leucsethiopia. 

1819 W. Lawrence Physiol. 287 Their peculiar constitu- 
tion., may be conveniently termed, after some modern 
authors, leucsethiopia. Ibid. 510 The same parents at 
different times have leucsethiopic children, and others with 
the ordinary formation, and characters, i860 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. I. 109 The people.. call these leucoethiops [«V; 
but leucsethiops in Index ] Wazungu, ‘ white men ’. [Mod. 
Diets, have chiefly Leucoethiop, Leucoethiop ,] 

Leucate (lhrk/t). Ghent, [f. Leuc-io + -ate.] 
A salt of leucic acid. 

1865 Watts Did. Cliem. III. 576 Leucate of barium. 


X.EUCO-. 

II Leucliseittia (l'«k Pmia) . Path. Less correctly 
leue-, leukaemia. [mod.L. as if Gr. *A«i ixatpia, 
f. \(vic-bs white + afyta blood.] Virchow’s name 
for a disease characterized by an excessive produc- 
tion of white corpuscles in the blood, with morbid 
affections of the spleen and other parts ; called 
also Leuoocytjlemia. 

x85s in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1873 T. H. Green lutrod. 
Pathol, (ed. a) 148 Leukatmia. 1876 DumuNGZh',t. Shin 503 
Leucocythemic lymphadenoma, or leucaemia. 1883-8 Fagge 
& Pve-Smith Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 114 Leuchaemia. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. V. 635 Bennett gave the nameleuco- 
cythaemia to the disease, whilst Virchow called it leukaemia. 

Hence Jiauckra'inic a., affected with or charac- 
terized by leuchEemia. > 

1876 Clinical Soc. Trans. IX. 83 On finding the Ieuchsemic 
state of the blood I gave him phosphorus. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. IV. 445 Leukaemia tumours are small, scattered, 
roundish patches of lymph-cells. 

Leuchtenbergite (loixtonbougsit). Min. 
[named by A. Komonen, 1842, in honour of Maxi- 
milian, duke of Leuchtenberg : see -ITE.] Avariety 
of clinochlore, often resembling talc. 

1844 Dana Min. 317. 1887 Min. Mag. VII. 222. 

Leucic (l'fbsik), a. Chern. [f. Leuo-in + -ic,] 
Leucic acid, a diatomic fatty acid, also called Oxy- 
kexoic acid, obtained by treating leucin with nitrons 
acid. Leucic ether , an oily liquid obtained by the 
action of zinc-ethyl on oxalic ether. 

1865 Watts Diet. Ghent. III. 576 Leucic ether. Ibid., 
Leucic acid. .1873 RalfePAf^. Chew. 34 Leucic Acid. . .This 
acid only exists in the body in its ammoniated form, leucin. 

Leucin. (l'zi'sin). Chem, Also leucine, [f. Gr. 
Aeu k-6s white + -in.] A white crystalline substance, 
known also as amido-caproic acid (C 0 H 13 NO 2 ), 
one of the principal pi-oducts of the decomposition 
of nitrogenous matter. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 395 A peculiar white matter, 
called by Braconnot leucine. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
164/2 Leucin .. is a crystalline substance closely resembling 
cholesterine in appearance. 1883 Remsf.n Org. Chem. 1x888) 
194 Leucine is found very widely distributed in the animal 
kingdom, as in the spleen, pancreas, and brain, 
attrib. 1896 Alllmtt's Syst. Med. I. 177 Microscopic 
examination . . might shew . . leucin balls. 

Leucite (lh 7 *sait). Min. Also 8 leucit. [a. 
G. leucit (A. G. Werner, 1791), f. Gr. A tvKos white: 
see -ITE.] Silicate of aluminium and potassium, 
usually found in glassy trapezohedrons, occurring 
in volcanic rocks, esp. in lavas from Vesuvius. 

X7g9 Med. Jrnl. I. 300 In the decomposition of the fossil, 
called leucit, he [Klaproth] found from 20 to 22 parts of 
potass in the hundred. 1800 Henry Epit, Chem. (1808 363 
The volcanic leucite contained less potash than other kinds. 
1876 Page Adv, Text-Bp. Geol. vii. 146 Many of the older 
lavas yield agates, .leucite . . and other precious minerals. 

attrib. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 135 Leu- 
cite rock may be regarded as a dolerite, in which the labra- 
dorite is replaced by leucite. 

Hence l.euci'tic a., containing or of the nature of 
leucite. Leivcitoid {Ciystallogr.), the trapezo- 
hedron or tetragonal trisoctahedron ; so called as 
being the form of the mineral leucite. £eucl‘to- 
phyr(e [G. ( pof)phyr porphyry; cf. Grano- 
itiyre], 1 a dark-grayish fine-grained cellular vol- 
canic rock consisting of augite and leucite together 
with some disseminated magnetic iron’ (Dana 
Man. Geol. 1868). 

1830 Lyell /V/wc. Geol, I. 352 The foundations of the 
town [Pompeii] stand upon the old leucitic lava of Somma. 
1879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 109 As in the little leucite 
crystals of the sperone or leucitophyr which occurs near 
Rome. 1880 G. F. Rodwell in Nature XXL 352 The lava 
is very leucitic. 

LeuCO- (l’M’ko), before a vowel leue-, a. Gr. 
Aewro-, combining form of A ev/cis white, as in 
I>enca‘nilin.e Chem., a white crystalline coal-tar 
base (C 20 H 2l N 3 ) obtained from rosaniline by reduc- 
tion and from other substances. SVeucarntbous a. 
Lot. [Gr. av 6 -os flower + -ous], white-flowered 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 3 jeucairgite Min. 
[Augite], a white or greyish variety of augite 
(Dana, 1868). l«etrcoblast Biol, [-blast], one 
of the spheroidal cells from which leucocytes de- 
velop. S.ettco’cltoly nonce-wd. [after Melan- 
choly] (see quot.). Iietucocy-clite Min. [Gr. 
k-ukX-os + -ite] , a synonym of apopliyllite. || Iienco- 
de'rmiii’al/i. [Gr. Sepjxa skin], deficiency of colour- 
ing matter or unnatural whiteness in the skin ; 
hence Lemcode rmic a. {Cent. Hid.). || Xeuico- 
meTanous a. [Gr. ptXav-, jxeXas + -ousj, having 
a fair complexion with dark hair. Letucope’nia 
Bath. [Gr. vevia poverty] (see quot.); hence Xem- 
cope nica., characterized by leucopenia. Xeu’oo- 
pbyll Bot. [Gr. <pv\\-ov leaf], a colourless substance 
found in the corpuscles of an etiolated plant, capa- 
ble of being transformed into chlorophyll. || Letu- 
copla'cia Bath. [Gr. irAa«-, irAdf a flat surface], 
white patches appearing on the tongue or on the 
mucous membrane within the mouth. Xeu'coplaat 
Biol. [Gx. irXaor- 6 s moulded] — next. Xemco- 
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pi fvsticl Biol. [Plastid] , one of the colourless t 
corpuscles found in the protoplasm of vegetable 
cells around which starch accumulates. X.euco- 
saopa [-scope], an instrument contrived by Helm- 
holtz for comparing the relative whiteness of lights 
or colours, or for testing the power of the eye to 
distinguish colours. LerucospexmoTts a. Bot. 
[Gr. ampfia seed + -ous], having white seeds. 
Hatrco sphere Astron. [Sphebe], the inner corona, 
teuoo'xene Min. [Gr. feuoy guest], a white de- 
composition product of titanic iron; probably 
titanite {Cent. Bid.). 

1863 Bournes’ Chem. 673 The action of sulphide of ammo- 
nium upon rosaniline gives rise to a base rieucaniiine which 
contains two additional equivalents of hydrogen. 1901 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. 29 June 1606 A partial exhaustion of the 
Heucoblastic function of the bone marrow. 1742 TV Gray 
Lei. 27 May Whs. 1884 II. 113 Mine, .is awhile Melancholy, 
or rather *Leucocholy, for the most part; which, though it 
seldom, laughs or dances, nor ever amounts to what one calls 
Joy or Pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of a state. 1829 
Nat. Philos Polaris. Light ix. 34 (U. K. S.) In other speci- 
mens of apophyllite, which Mr. Herschel calls rieueocy elite, 
from the rings being white and black. 1884 Max Muller 
in 19 th Cent. June 1017 A semi-human progenitor, suffering, 
it may he, from leprosy or *leueoderma. 1898 AUbntl's 
Syst. Med. V. 418 Any number of leucocytes below the ar- 
bitrary limit of 6000 [per cubic millimetre of blood] will con- 
stitute ally poleucocytosis, or *leucopenia as the condition is 
also named. Ibid. 420 He was able to distinguish, .a *leu- 
copenic phase, or hypoleucytosis, during which the number 
of hsemic leucocytes falls [etc.]. 1865 Watts Did. Chem. 
III. 584 *Leucophytt. *883-8 Fag an & Pye-Smith Prim. 
Med. (ed, 2) 1. 124 A similar affection of the tongue often 
follows *Ieucoplacia, or white syphilitic patches, at the end 
of several years. 1835 Goodai X Physiol. Bot. (1892) 43 *Leu- 
coplastids. .are found in parts which are normally devoid of 
chlorophyll, such as tubers, rhizomes, etc. 1883 Nature 
XXVII. 277 Professor Helmholtz’s new instrument, called 
the *leukoscope. 1871 1 r. Schellen's Sfecfr. Anal. lvi. 27a For 
this envelope the name ‘/Teucosphere’ has been proposed. 

Leucochalcite (lhbk^kEe'lsnit). Min. 
[Named by Sandberger, 1881, f. Leucg- + Gr. 
yake-os brass : see -me.] Arsenate of copper, 
often found in silky white needles. 

1883 Dana Min. App. iii.69. 189a Ibid. 837 Leucochalcite 
. . occurs as a delicate coating with malachite. 

Leucocyte (IbPkdsait). Bhys. [f. Leuco- + 
-eviE.J A colourless corpuscle, e g. one of the 
white blood-corpuscles, or one of those found in 
lymph, connective tissue, etc. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 18 noli, In the ab- 
sence . . of certain animal r cytoids ’ or ‘ leucocytes ’ the 
vaccine poison is inoperative. 1898 Allbutt’s Syst. Pled. 
V. 4x5 At the present day, the name* leucocyte ' has a some- 
what wider significance than that of a mere synonym for 
the different forms of the white corpuscles. 

Comb. 1879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 237 A scraping 
of the cut surface presents under the microscope a large 
number of., leucocyte-like corpuscles. 

Hence Hjerucocytal of of pertaining to leuco- 
cytes. Iiewcocy tary == prec. Deuscocy'tic a., 
of or pertaining to leucocytes ; characterized by 
the presence of leucocytes. Xiemcocyto'sis [after 
Gr. words In -cut ns] (see quot. 1866). 

*87^ J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 217 An overgrowth of 
this tissue .. may be associated with .« “leucocytal excess. 
1900 Pop. Sci. Monthly J an. 382 We can see the coloring 
matter penetrating the 1 *leucocytaiy protoplasmic mass. 1879 
J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V, 232 The albumen in leuco- 
cytic blood is sard to be diminished. 1898 Alibult's Syst. 
Med. V. 637 Other organs [than the spleen] are not infre- 
quently the seat of diffuse leucocytic infiltrations. 1866 
A. Flint Print. Med. (18B0) 68 According to the nomencla- 
ture proposed by Virchow, a temporary increase in the 
number of white corpuscles in the blood is called *leuco- 
cytqsis. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 563 The leucocytosis 
diminishes rapidly with the fall of temperature. 
i|Le , aC0CythS3mia(lb'2 , k 1 3siH'-mia), Path. Also 
leucocythemia. [f. Leuco- + Gr, kvtos -cyte + 
atpa blood.] J. II. Bennett’s name for Leuchjoiia. 

1832 J. H. Bennett (title) Lencocytlimmia or White Cell- 
blood in Relation to the Physiology and Pathology of the 
Lymphatic Glandular System. 1883 Woqohrad Bract. 
Pathol, (ed, 2) 128 Leucocythemia of the Liver. 

Hence Leucocythtetnio (also -emit} a., affected 
with or characterized by leucocytliEcniia. 

_ *873 Rai.fe Phys. Client. 41 Gelatin .. is sometimes found 
in the blood of leucocythaemic patients. 1876 [see Leu- 
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Iieucoethiop, leticoethiop : see Leucamhiop. 
Leucol (lbl’k^l). Chem. Also leukol. [f. Leo- 
co- -v-ol,] = next. 

1844 Pownes Chem. 537 Leukol lias somewhat the odour 
of hstter almonds. cx86§ Lethehy in C ire. Sri. I. u6,x 
There are evolved . . aniline, leukol, picoline. 

LextCOliue (l'zrkijtein), Chem, [f, as prec. + 
-INE.] An organic base derived from coal-tar, 
Identical with, quinoline, Hence Xioxtcolimio 
{acid) 1 see quot. 1892, 

185a Fownes Chem, 562 Chinoteine (Leucolinel. 189a 
Morley & Muir Watts' Diet. Chem., Lencoliue C9H7N. 
This base, occurring in coal tar, has been shown . .to be 
identical with quinoline. Leucolinic acid CoHuNOu. Ob- 
tained from coal-tar quinoline (teucoline). 

II Lencoma (Imkou-ma). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr, 
keuiccnpa, f. kev/covu to make white, f. kevreos white.] 
A white opacity in the cornea of the eye, the result 
of inflammation or of a wound; =« Albugo. 


1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Leucoma , a white Scar in the 
Homey Coat of the Eye. 180a Med. prut. VIII, 399 The 
disease Leucoma, or Albugo. 1833 H. Walton Upercit. 
Ophilu Surg. 605 The lower edge ol the pupil adhered to the 
leucoma. 

Hence X»euco - maixte (-m« t in) Client an alkaloid 
found in the living body as distinguished from one 
found in a dead or putrefying body {ptomaine'). 
X.suco’matous a., affected with leucoma. 

1887 A thenmun 20 Aug. 247/3 It treats of the ptomaines 
anclleucomaines .. in relation to scientific medicine. 1898 
P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxvi. 404 The cornea ulcerates 
or turns leucomatous, and in the end sight is entirely lost. 
1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 321 At present we know very 
little about the injurious effects of leucomaines and pto- 
maines. 

Leucopatky (Ikriqrpajri). Also in L. form 
laueopatliia. [f. Leuco- + Gr. -ubOua, iradus 
suffering.] — Albinism. Also transf. 

1841 Black 10. Mag. L. 587 The arts are infected with 
a ‘leucopathy’, architecture and painting rejoicing in uni- 
versal glare. x368 Nat. Encycl. j. 383 The name [Albino] 
is now used to designate any individual who exhibits pecu- 
liarities, which are very generally styled leucopathy. 1873 
Encycl. Brit. I. 445/1 Albinism, or Leucopathia. 

Leu.COph.afae (lhrkdTJki). Min. [Named by 
Esmark, 1S40, f. late Gr. kevKO({>avr)s, f. kevao-s 
white + <jtav~, (palveaQai to appear, from its often, 
showing whitish reflections.] Silicate of glucium, 
calcium, and sodium. Also Eienco'plianite. 

1844 Dana Min. 233 Leucophane occurs itt syenite with 
albite. 18S8 Ibid, (ed . 5) 260 Leucophanite . . , crystals tabular 
and nearly rectangular. 189* T. S. Hunt Min. Phys. 327 
With these Is also placed leucophanite. 

+ Leu.coph.le - gmacy . Path. Ohs. Also in 
mod.L. form leucophlegmatia. [ad. Gr. kevno- 
<j>k*yparia, f. ktvjtb-s white + i/bVs-y/zar- PHLEGM.] 

* A dropsical tendency, denoted by a pale, tumid 
and flabby condition of body’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1637 Physical Did., Leucophlegmatia, a kind of dropsie. 
1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Whs. Voi.ab., Leucophlegmacy, 
the kind of dropsy that riseth of white phlegm throughout 
all the body, and makes the flesh spongy. 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules of Diet 381 It [Cachexy] sometimes disposeth to Con- 
sumptions, sometimes to Leucophlegmacy. *747 tr. A sirup's 
Eevers 139 The urine thus retained in the blood, soon joins 
with the other humours of the body ; whence the lymphatic 
ducts are over -loaded, and a leucophlegmatia induced. 

Leucophlegmatic U'^koiflegmae-tik), a. [f. 
as prec. + -10.] Affected with or characterized by 
leucophlegmacy. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole BartUot. Attaf. it. vii. no Leuco. 
phlegmatick persons. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 363 
Old Age attended with a . . leucophlegmatic Constitution. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 20 Apr. (1815), 1-Ie told me 
. , my case was dropsical, or, as he called it, leuco-phlegmatic. 
1839 Btackw.Mag. XLV. 356 The vast expanse of his leuco- 
phlegmatic countenance. 1861 T. J. Graham Prad. Med. 
185 A leucophlegmatic temperament. 

Hence I»ea=oopIileg2ua tical ar.== prec. 

1638 Rowland Monfefs Theat. Ins. 988 They hurt not 
dropsie persons, nor such as are leucophlegmatical. 

Leucopyrite ( 11 «k'tfpai®*rait). Min. [f. Leuco- 
+ Pyrite.] A variety of lollingite. 

1837 Dana Min. 400 Leucopyrite. .occurs associated with 
copper nickel.at Schladming, in Styria; with serpentine at 
Richenstein, in Silesia [etc.]. 

|| Leucorrllcea(Ibz:korfa). Path [f. Gr.Aetwo-s 
white + poia, a flow.] A mucous or mucopurulent 
discharge from the lining membrane of the female 
genital organs ; the whites. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. fed. 3) XI. 231/1 lire Leucorrhcea, 
Fluor Albus, or Whites. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 870 
Some mothers with leucorrhcea infect all their children. 

Hence Jieu-corrlice’al, Leucorrhoeic (also 
-vrlroic, on Gr.tv pe -ppoinos; cf. l r . leuco rrhoique, 
-rrheiqne) adjs., of or pertaining to leucorrhoea, 
1804 Med. Jrnl.% II. 521 The suppression of a leucorrhotc 
running, 1806 J. Roberton Treat. Caniharides n. vi. 41 
The leucorrhceal discharge. 1885 G. H. Tayi.or Pelvic 
Therap. 129 A local leucorrhceal outflow. 1888 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Leucorrhatic. 

II Leucosis (l , «kff‘ , sis). [a. Gr. kevKwcns, f. 
kfVKov v to make white, f. kevicos white.] a. Pallor, 
whiteness (Syd. Soc . Lex. 1888). b. The process 
of becoming an albino ; the condition of an albino, 
c. The formation of leucoma (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Leucosis, a whitening of the 
Face, Teeth, or other Parts of the Body. 184.2 Prichard 
Nat. Hist. Mem 79 Symptoms of leucosis in their eyes, hair, 
and skin. 

Leucosoid (M-i« 5 soid). Zool. [f. mociX. Leu- 
cos-ia (f. Gr. Aeuxds white) the name of the typical 
genus + -orD,] One of a family belonging to the 
tribe Oxystomata or pointecl-mouth crabs. 

1833 Dana Crust, t. 48 But in the Leucosoids, there is 
a higher perfecting of the branchial system, 

Leucoturic (l'wkotiw'rik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. 
ktvtcos white + Uric, with inserted l, after allan- 
tu/ ic j Only in Leucoturic acid (see quot. 1866). 

1847 Turner's £1 cm. Chem. (ed. 8) 787 Leucoturic acid. 
x86fi Oolino Anim. Chem , 135 Leucoturic acid is a dia- 
merone of lantannric add and oxalttric or parabanic acid. 

Leucous (l’a kos), a. [f. Gr. ktvK-hs white + 
-ous. j Having a white skin ; Iight-complexioned, 
blonde. Said esp. of albinos. Also ellipt. 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist, Man 78 To these two varieties 


we must add a third, the leucous or the albino, 1849-52 
Todd Cycl. Auat. IV. 936/2 The leucous races of man .. 
afford the most numerous examples of the sanguine tem- 
perament. 1839 R- F- Burton Ceutr. Apr. in Jrul. Geogri 
Soc. XXIX. 85 They [albinos] much resemble Europeans 
of the leucous complexion. 

t Leucrociitanised, ppl . a. Obs. rare- 1 . 
[f. L. leucrocuta (Pliny) a fabulous beast + -as 
+ -IZE + -ed I.] Uttered as by a ‘ leucrocuta’. 

1600 Tourneur Transf, Metamorph. xxvii, She soothes 
with Leuerocutanized sound. 

L@ud (l'wd). Mist. Also in Latin pi. form 
leudes (l'w’dfz). [repr. med.L. leudes, a. OHG. 
liudi, huti *. see Lede.] In the Prankish king- 
doms : A vassal or feudatory. 

c 1736-67 Burke Eng, Hist. Wks. X. 338 This chief [of the 
ancient Germans] was styled Senior, Lord [etc.].. the fol- 
lowers were called Ambacu, Comites, Lends, Vassals [etc.]. 
1843 M. Pattison Ess. i. (1889) 17 The king, attended by 
some of his leudes, armed only wiili their swords, entered. 
1863 J. White Eighteen Chr. Cent. vii. 137 The Leud, as 
he was called — or feudatory, as he would have been named 
at a later time. X872 Rohertson Hist. Ess., Introd. p. xxxv. 
They had exchanged the position of Leudes .. for that of 
Antrustions. 

Leud, Leude, obs. forms of Lede, Lewd. 
Leuge, obs. form of League sb. 1 
Leugh, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Laugh. 

Leuid, obs. form of Lewd. 

Leuk, Sc. form of Look. 

Leuke, Leun, obs. ff. League, Luke, Lion. 
Leungyie, obs. Sc. form of Loin. 

Leurne, Leuse, obs. ff. Learn, Loose v. 
Leuterer, -Png : see Loiterer, -ing. 
t Lovable, Cl. Obs. [a. OF, levable, f. lever 
to raise, Levy.] That may be levied ; — Leviable. 

r432 Rolls of Partt. IV. 403 '2 If any Oder . . som me, be 
apon any Deceune. . putt, that hit_be for noght, vaide, and 
noght ievaide. 1450 Petit. City Winchester in ArcUeologia 
(1770) I. 91 The xv penny or taxe is graunted to your high- 
nesse. .the whiche whenne it is levable [etc.]. 1496-7 Act 12 
Hen. VI l, c. 12 § 5 Then the levyengand payment of the seid 
xv'“» .. [shall be] put in suspence and not levable nor paied. 

Levairtve, Levalto, obs. ff. Leaven, Lavolta. 
t Xievament. Obs. rare — [ad. L. levament- 
utn, f. levare to lighten.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Leuament, the comfort which one hath 
of his wife. 

Le vance. [See next and -ANCE.] =next. 
x886 Blackmohe In Harpers Mag. May 874 If..pre-. 
scription for levance and couchance conferred any right 
undefeasible. 

Levancy (le’vansi). Law. [f. Levant a . : see 
-ANCY. j In phrase Levancy and couchancy, the 
fact of being levant and couchant, 

1695, 1818 [see Couchancy]. *866 Law Rep. 1 F.x. 172 The 
condition of levancy and couchancy is only to be taken as 
the measure of the capacity of the land to maintain the 
cattle. 187a Law Rep. 7 Com. PI. 593 Levancy and 
couchancy is a mere measure of the number of cattle or 
other animals that may be put upon the common. 

Levand, obs. form of Levant, Living. 
Levant (lAarnt), sbf (and quasi-aa/.) Also 
(in sense 4 b) 6 levand, 7 leven. [a. F. levanl , 
pres. pple. of lever to rise, used subst. for the point 
where the sun rises ; hence as in senses I and 2, 
(In Milton stressed levant.)} 

1 . Gcog. fa. The countries of the East. The 
High Levant = the far East (cf. PIigh a. 3). Cloth 
of Levant = Bezetta (see quot. 1558). Obs. b. 
spec. The eastern part of the Mediterranean, wdth 
its islands and the countries adjoining. 

_ 1497 Naval Act. Hen. VI l (1896) 218 A viage to be made 
into the levaunt. 1558 Warm: tr. Alexis’ Seer. iv. 80 
To make a kinde of cloth, called cloth of Leuant wher- 
with women vse to colour their faces. 1361 Eden Arte 
Nauig. hr. i. 54 b, The Hydrographers .. haue chaunged 
the names, Cailyng the Leuant or Orient, East, The 
Ponent or Occident, West. 1399 I-Iakluyt Voy. II. i. 99 
My voiage to the Hands of Caridia and Chio in the Leuant. 
1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xvi, § 2 It is the use of China, 
and the Kingdoms of the High Levant. 1688 Loud. Gas. 
No. 2320/3 Not to allow Pratique to any Ships coming from 
the Levant. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Levant, in geography, 
signifies any country situate to the east of us. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIII. 453/t Levant., is also commonly used., to 
desisnate the eastern or Asiatic shores of that sea [the 
Mediterranean]. 1844 King lake Rot hen v. (1864) 66 That 
Grecian race against which you will he cautioned so care- 
fully as soon as you touch the Levant. 

2 . An easterly wind blowing up the Mediter- 
ranean; a levanter. ? Obs. 

1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (x 8681 81 The 29. there came a 
fresh gale att S. E. ; which .. blowed constantely a strong 
Leuante. 1693 Dryden's Juvenal xiv, (1697) 367 Car- 
pathian Gale. . . We term it at Sea. a strong Levant. 176a 
More in Phil. Trans, LII. 450 Setting sail with a light 
Levant, to pass the strait to the Westward. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk . , Levant^ a wind coming from the east, 
which freshens as the sun rises. 

3 . A kind of leather = Levant morocco (see 4 b). 

1880 Times 23 Sept. 4/5 The leathers known., as Levants, 

Memels and Cordovans. 

4 . attrib, and Comb . ; a. passing into adj‘. with 
sense ‘ east-, eastern ’, as levant sea, wind. 

r6ox Holland Pliny I. 129 It begins at the Levant sea of 
Oriental Indians. *657 Howell Londiuop. 386 She is built 
upon the utmost levant point of Europe. 1667 Milton 
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P. L. x. 704 Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent Wifides. 
1691 Lend. Gaz. No. 2655/2 She was driven by a strong 
Levant Wind from her Anchor in that Bay. 1758 Lady 
Hunter 16 Nov. in h ml. Sir M. <$■ Lady Hunter (1894) 131 
Some days before the rain came we had what they call a 
levant wind. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad in. 656 Breathless, 
the ponent wind in vain he plies, Nor can the levant lift 
him. , . 

b. (sense X b, ‘ pertaining to or coming from the 
Levant ’), as Levant feathers , morocco , sea, shin, 
taffeta, thrift (a plant;. 

*503-4 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1900) II. 239 Tua gret 
beddts oflevand fedderis. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxvii. 

§ 2. 482 Caryopkyllus Mediterraneus Leuant Thrift, or Lea 
Gilloflower. a. 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. n. iv, 

A sharpe Prognostication that slial scowre them, .like leven 
taffaties. 1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 37x9/4 The Hon. Company 
of Merchants Trading to the Levant Seas. 1818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages ix. n. (1819) III. 391 Sanuto . . has left us a 
curious account of the Levant trade. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. IV. 88 The French have _ the pre-eminence in the 
species of Levant skins marked, with a handsome full-grain. 
Mod. Bookseller's CataL, Choicely bound in half crimson 
levant morocco. 

Levant (IMe’nt), si /. 2 [f. Levant v. 1 ] The 
action of Levant v . 1 ; a bet made with the inten- 
tion of absconding if it is lost. Only in phrases to 
come the levant , run or throw a levant. 

1714 T. Lucas Mem. Gamesters fed. 2) in He hath ven- 
tur’d to come the Levant over Gintlernen. 1728 Vanbr. 
& Cib. Pros. Hush. 1. i. 17 Throw a familiar Levant upon 
some sharp lurching Man of Quality. 1731 Fielding 
Lottery in. Wks. 1882 VIII. 483 Matter ! Why, I had a 
Levant thrown upon me. 1749 — Tom Jones vm. xii. 
Never mind that, man; e’en boldly run a levant. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Levanting or Running a Levant. 
Levant (le’vant), a. Law. [a. F. levant, pr. 
pple, of lever to raise, refl. to rise.] Only in phrase 
Levant and couchant ( = med.L. levans et Cubans, 
in continental as well as Eng. use) : lit. ‘ rising up 
and lying down ’ ; said of cattle. (For the specific 
interpretation see quot. 1768.) 

1594 West and Pt. Symbol. Chancerie § 100 To have 
common of pasture for their beasts and cattel upon the said 
lands levant and covvchant at all times of the yeare. 1768 
Blackstonb Comm. III. 9 If the lands were not sufficiently 
fenced so as to keep out cattle, the landlord cannot distrein 
them, till they have been levant and couchant (levantes et 
cubantes) on the land ; that is, have been long enough there 
to have laid down and rose up to feed ; which in general is 
held to be one night at least. 1864 Brumby Enclosure 
Application 38 Right of common which may be exercised 
in all times of the year for cattle levant and couchant. 1872 
Law Rep. 7 Com. PI. 592 All cattle, sheep, and other com- 
monable animals levant and couchant within the borough. 

Levant (IZvse-nt), vJ [?ad. Sp. Icvant-ar to 
lift ( levantar la casa to break up housekeeping, 
levantar el campo to break up the camp), f. levar 
L. levdre to lift.] 

1 . intr. To steal away, ‘bolt’. Now csp. of a 
betting man or gamester : To abscond. 

1797 Mary Robinson Walsinghani (1805) IV. xc. 26t 
She found that the sharps would dish me, and levanted 
without even bidding me farewell. 1809 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIV. 57 [He] must produce a certificate that he has 
never levanted at any race-course. 1848 Thackeray Bk. 
Snobs xxx ix, One day we shall hear of one or other levanting. 
1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet. III. xix. 289 The clerk 
had levanted before his employer returned from America. 
1880 V. L. Cameron Our Future Highway I. iii. 46 He 
took the opportunity of his host falling asleep to levant, 
t 2 . trans. Only in Levant me !, a mild form of 
imprecation. Obs. 

1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 241 Levant me, but he 
got enough last night to purchase a principality. 

Hence Leva-nting vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1788 G. A. Stevens A dv. Sgeculist I. 96 This [jc. gaming 
•when one will not be able to pay in the event of losing] at 
Hazard-table is called Levanting. 1847 Thackeray Brighton 
ii, Guttlebury House was shut up by the lamented levant- 
ing of the noble Earl. 1855 — Newsomes II. 314 The 
levanting auctioneer’s wife. 1C66 Mtss Braddon Lady's 
Mile i. x Distracted by vague fears of levanting tenants and 
bad debts. 

Levant (I/vse*nt\ v . 2 [f. Levant r/.l] trans. 
To make (leather) look like levant morocco. 

. *869 Eng. Meek. 17 Dec. 336/3 Can [he] give me any 
information about the plan of memelling or levanting leather? 

Levanter 1 (liVm'ntar). [f. as prec. + -er 1.] 

1 . a. An inhabitant of the Levant; = Levantine 
sb. i. rare. b. A ship trading to the Levant, rare, 

1668 Evelyn Mem. (1857] III. 211, I herewith enclosed 
Sena you the relation of Signor Pietro, as unpolished as the 
usual styles of the Levanters are. 1812 W. Tennant A ns ter 
F. n. xlviii, Then brought him home in hold of stout Le- 
vanter. 1893 F. F. Moore / Forbid Banns (1899) 146 The 
Levant and the Levanters, .are usually in need of cash. 

2 . A strong and raw easterly wind in the Medi- 
terranean (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

_ 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 86 Let them not break prison to 
hurst like a Levanter. 1799 Nelson 28 Nov. in Nicolas 
Disk. (1845) IV. 115, I shall not keep the Perseus by detain- 
her a moment with this fine Levanter. 1829 Mabryat 
F Mild may v. We., tumbled down the Mediterranean 
before a strong Levanter. x8gx Hall Caine Scapegoat I. 
*55 The rippling of the levanter in her hair, 

Jug. 1831 Bletckw. Mag. XXIX. 906 The angry philo- 
sopher himself, by a fierce levanter of indignation, [was] 
driven westwards to America. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Engl. 
334 Such is the procedure, which ., has provoked a very 
levanter of ire and vilification. 

Levanter 2 (1/vse-nto.t), [f. Levant vO + -er L] 
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One who absconds; esp, one who does so after 
losing bets. 

1781 G. Parker View Society II. 168 Levanters, these are 
of the order and number of Black-Legs. Hid. 170 If the 
horse which the Levanter betted upon has lost. x8xr 
Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 303 Newmarket Levanter 1 1833 
New Sporting Mag. V. 35 Boulogne whose inhabitants are 
partly composed of broken-down sportsmen and Levanters. 
1888 Traill Will. Ill, iv. (1892) 36 A royal martyr is a 
much more impressive object than a royal levanter. 

t Leva-ntian. Obs. [f. Levant sbf + -ian.] 

^ Levantine sb. 1. 

x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 380 , 1 saw an Indian 
truck pearls with a Levantian (so they term us). 

Levantine (1/varntin, le'vantin), a. and sb. [f. 
as prec. + -ink. Cf. F. levant in (masc.) , -ine (fern .) .] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Levant; tin 
early use, pertaining to the east, eastern. Also, 
recalling or resembling the manners of the Levan- 
tines. Of a vessel : Trading to the Levant. 

1649 J ER - Taylor Gt. Exetng. 1. § 4. 43 This star did not 
trouble. Herod till the Levantine princes expounded the 
mysteriousnesse of it. 1664 Evelyn Sylva xxii. 58 [The 
seeds of the Platanus] should be gather’d late in Autumn, 
and brought us from some more Levantine parts then Italy. 
1784 Cowper Task in. 583 Those Ausonia claims, Levantine 
regions these, a 1844 Campbell Spectre Boat iii, Where 
Mount /Etna lights the deep Levantine sea. 1897 Daily 
News 23 Sept. 8/3, I must say that his [Bourbaki’s] manner 
was very Levantine, xgoo Speaker 3 Mar. 599/x Even ill 
the days of Thomas Cromwell a Duke of N orfolk would own 
Levantine merchantmen. 

B. sb. : * ■ 

1 . An inhabitant or native of the Levant 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Levantines, the Natives or 
Inhabitants of the Levant, the Eastern People ; also those 
that are employed on the Mediterranean. 1821 Byron Don 
Juan in. xxix, The Pyrrhic dance so martial, To which the 
Lei antines are very partial. 1844 Kinglake F.Stken xviii. 
(1864) 221 Europeans settled in the East, and commonly 
called Levantines. 1897 Daily News 23 Sept. 8/3 A Levan- 
tine in blood, he [Eourbaki] instinctively understood how to 
appeal to the imagination of the Arabs. 

2 , [F. levantine. ] (See quot. 1SS2.) 

183X Porter Silk Manuf. 298 Levantine is a stout, close- 
made, and twilled silk. 1835 Court Mag. VI. 1/2 Tigrine 
is a levantine of the very richest kind, spotted like a tiger’s 
skin. 1882 Caulfeild & Sawahd Diet. Needlework, Levan- 
tine, a very rich-faced stout twilled black silk material, 
exceedingly soft, and of excellent wear. Its face and hack 
show different shades ; if the former be a blue-black, the 
latter will be a jet and vice versa. 

+ Levantisco. Obs. rare— 1 . [Sp. (properly 
adj. —Levantine), f.LcvanteLKVAHTsb . 1 + -iscot see 
-kit.] A Levantine ship. 

1597 in St. Papers, Dom. 360 There remain 70 ships of all 
sorts t six Levantiscoes. 

+ Levaxitisk. Obs. rare—' , [ad. F. levantisque , 
ad. Sp. levantisco : see prec.] = Levantine sb. 1. 

x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 354 A Frenchman, 
who under the stile of a Levantisk .. had before made a 
voyage that way. j 

Levar, Sc. f. liever comp, of Lief. 

Levare, obs. Sc. form of Laver sb . 2 
+ Levation, Obs. Also 4-6 levacion. [ad. 
L. Icvcilibn-em, n. of action f. levdre to lighten, 
raise, levy. Cf. OF. levacion (in sense 1).] 

1 . Eccl. The lifting up of the Host for the adora- 
tion of the people ; = Elevation i c. 
f X 375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 406 And so po leua- 
ctoun pou behalde. 1434 E. £. Wills (1882) 101 At the 
leuacion at the hie masse. *494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccx. 
225 In the tyme of the leuacion of v” sacrement, he laught. 
X532 in Pocock Rec. Ref. (1870) II. 230 After the levation 
the deacon turneth to the people. 1559 Becon Display. 
Popish Mass Wks. 1563 m. 43 b, The author of your Leua- 
tion and liftyng vp y“ bred aboue your head was Pope 
Honorius the third. 

+ 2 . (See quot.) Obs, 

. *656 Blount Glossogr., Levation, an easing, or diminish- 
ing of grief or pain. 

f 3 . concr. Something levied ; a duty, tax. Obs. 
1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 118 Without paying the 
same Duties or Levations towards the Company’s charge. 

■f Levative, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. type *levd- 
itvus, f. L. levdre to lighten.] 

a. adj. Tending to alleviate or soothe ; sooth- 
ing. b. sb. A soothing medicine. 

1657 Tomlinson Renous Disp. 160* Gargarismes.. whose 
faculty is either levative or repressive or evocative. 1657 
Physical Did., Levative, medicines easing pain. 

Levator (l/vdlHoi). Also 7 erron. levitor. 
[a. late L. levator , agent-n. f. L. levare to raise.] 

1 . Anat. A muscle whose function is to raise the 
part to which it is attached — Elevator i a ; also 
attrib., as levator-muscle. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 741 Euery leuator or lifting 
muscle hath a depressor or sinking muscle. 1826 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. IV. xliii. 171 Levator muscles that raise an 
organ. 1874 Roosa Dis, Ear (ed. 2) 56 The levator is the 
largest of the three muscles. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
A mm. vi. 262 The large levator muscle of the appendage. 

t 2 . Surg. An instrument used to raise a depressed 
portion of bone ; «= Elevator 2. Obs. 

1672 Wiseman Wounds 1. x. xx8, I put in a Levator, and 
raised np the deprest bone even with the rest. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury in. 398/2 If [acheing teeth] chance to 
break in the pulling, the Levitor helpeth to prise out the 
roots. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. i 7 6 Two Bones of 
the Bigness and Figure of a Levator. 1789 T. Wkatbly 


in Med. Contmun. II. 388 With levators and nippers I 
separated it piecemeal. _ 

t Levatory. Obs. rare- 1 . In quot. erron. 
lavatory, [as if ad. L. *levdtorium, f. levdre to 
raise. So OF. Icvatoireh] <= Elevator 2. 

x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 4 I he Lavatory 
is a necessary instrument to elevate the depressed Cranium. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Levatory. 

Levaynfe, obs. form of Leaven. 

■+ Leve, sb. Obs. Forms: 1 (se)ldafa, 2 i-leafe, 
leave, 3 leaf, lefve, Ora, leefe, 3-4 leve. [OE. 
zeUafa, liafa str. masc. = OFris. lava , OS. gilobo 
(MDu. gdove, Du. geloof), OHG. giloubo (MHG. 
geloube, G. glaubc ) ; Goth, has galaubeins, with 
different suffix ; related to Goth, galauhjan : see 
Y-leve, Believe vbs.] Belief, faith ; occas. trust. 

cg$o Lindisf. Gosg. Matt, vim xo Ne fand ie sum miclo 
leafa [c xooo Ags. Gosg, geleafan] in israliel. c xooo /Eltiuc 
Gram. Pref. (Z.) 3 ForSan tie Surh lare byO se Seleafa 
gehealden. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 We sulen habben ure 
heorte and habben godne ileafe to ure drihten. Hid. 57 
Mid al pis haue >u charite and soofeste leaue. a 200 
Ormin 277 6 Godess Jieoww birr}? habbenn her A33_sq}?fasst 
lmfe o Criste. c 1205 Lay. 16840 3 »f beo wulleO cristindom 
mid gode lefue vnder-fon, 111225 Leg. Nath. 384 Ich iseo 
wel . . bat tu were iset ?ung to leaf & to lare. a 1275 Pr°v. 
JEIfred 548 in O. E. Misc., Haue }?u none leue to J?e )?ad 
after be bileued. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 247 
Nobeles he wild haf briggid, }>e fals leue & erroure. 
fLeve, vL Obs. Forms: 1 lefan, lyfan, 2-5 
leve(n, 3le(a)fen, 4leeve, Sc. lewe, 3 leef. [OE. 
(Anglian) Ufan, (W S.) lyfan — OHG. ( arffouban 
(MHG., mod.G. ( er)louben\ , ON. Uyfa, Goth. 
(us)lanbjan, f. OTeut. *lauM Leave sb.] trans. 
To grant permission to ; allow, permit. Also (esp. 
of God ot Christ) , to grant. With personal obj. 

(? orig. dat.) and inf. or clause ; also absol. 

c 897 K. /Ei.fred Gregory's Past. Pref. 4 We hit noh- 
WffiSer ne selfe ne lufedon ne eac otrum monnum ne lifdon. 
exooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 8 Moyses. .lyfde eow eower wif 
to forlsetenne. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, xx pet he us leue swa 
libben on pisse scorte Hue pet [etc.], c 1200 Ormin 8873 
Godd Allinahhtiy lefe uss swa To forpenn Cristess wille. 
c 1220 Bestiary 303 Vre louerd crist it leue us fiat his la^e us 
fede. a 1225 Juliana 28 Lef me pat ich moLe be treowliche 
luuien. a 1225 St. Marker. 12 Leaf me gap. a 1225 Auer. 
R. 88 Vre Louerd ... ne leue ou neuer stinken }>ene fule 
put. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2532 God leue hem in his blisse 
spilen among engeles & seliroen. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxvi. ( Nycholas ) 632 pat he wald lewe pam to say be story 
of sancte nicholas. c 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 126 Of the 
kyngis curtasye, That levit him debonarly Till do of his 
land his liking, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2083 Ariadne, 
And leue me nevere swich a cas be-falle. 1393 Lancl. P. 
PI. C. 1. i49Crist . .leue }>e ledeso pylonde pat leaute pe louye. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 8048 And pes wordes ho warpit, as hir wo 
leuit. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 28 pat onely a man vse his power 
in to ilk ping, as God . .lefip him to vse it. c 1450 Holland 
Howlat 534 As our Roy levit, The Dowglass in armes the 
bludy hart beris. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 38 Thocht a 
subiet in deid wald pass his lord. It is nocht lewyt be na 
rychtwis racord. Ibid. vi. 262 Wemen thai lewit and 
preistis, on the morn. To pass tliar way. c 1510 Gest Rob, 
Hode 1. in Arb. Garner VI. 430 God leve that he be true. 
1513 Douglas AEncis in. vi. 203, I am levit with my wordis 
the to charge. 

t Leve, v . 2 Obs. Forms: 1 Esfan, liefan, 
l^fan, 2-3 luven, 2-5 leve(n, 3, 5 lefen, (3 
leaven, leove), 3-4 live(n, (4 lieve, lyff, lyve), 
5-6 leev(o, Sc. leif. [OE. (Anglian) Ufan, (WS.) 
liefan, a shortened form of ge lefan, geliefan : see 
Y-leve, Believe vbs.] 

1 . intr. To believe in, on, up, upon ; also to trust, 
give credence to a person or thing ; = Believe i. 

C1175 Lamb. Ham. 75 To luuene ine god mote fif ping. 
c i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 11 Cursed he pe man pe leueS upen 
hwate. c 1200 Ormin 939 Hu }uw birrp leden }uw And lefeim 
uppo Griste. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 328 Me hwet is mare med- 
sehipe pen for to leuen on him. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xvu. 20 Lo here in my lappe pat leued on pat charme, losue 
and Iudith. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxii, 27 Who leeueth to 
God, taketh heed to the hestes. a 1400 Pistill Susan 358 
Who so levip [ MS. A. leeuep] on our lord dar hym not lese. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 73 £he, Conscience, now to pi wordis y 
leeue, c 1430 H ow Good Wife taught Dau. 159 in Babees Bk., 
Nocht leif to vantoune giglotriss. / 1450 Erie Tolous s 55 
My wele, my wytt, ys all away. But ye leue on my lore. 
<71470 Golagros Gaw. 1107 To leif in thi laute. c 1475 
Rauf Coilsear 944 My treuth I the plicht, That I sail 
lelely leef on thy Lord ay. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) II. 168 That all qululk leuit vpone Clnistis lair. In 
his defence sould follow. 

b. Without construction : To exercise faith. 
a 900 O. E. Mariyrol. 8 Nov. 202 Da lyfde se gode ond 
fulwihte onfeng. <71200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 81 We wolden 
sen sum fortoene of pe Warbi we mibten leuen. 13.. 
E. E. AUit. P. B. 1703 J>enne he laued pat lorde & leued 
in trawpe, a 1352 Minot Poems iii. 16 Leves wele it es no 
lye, 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xix. 4 Who leeueth soue, is li:;t 
in herte, 14. . How Wise Man taught Son in Ritson Anc. 
Pop. Poetry 36 Common women, as j leve Make zong men 
evyle to spede. c 1440 Partonoge 83 Levyth [ grinted 
lenytb] well this ys no fable. ? <1x500 Chester PI. 
(E. E. T. S.) 396 Ther he lyves in flesh and blood, as fully 
leeven we, 

2 . trans. a. To believe, give credence to (a per- 
son) ; occas. to believe in, to trust, b. To believe, 
give credence to (a thing, also with obj. clause 
either with or without that ) ; to accept (an alleged 
fact, a statement) ; = Believe 5-8.' 

971 JBlickl. Horn', xx Swa is to lyfenne pset englas hie 
georne beheoldan. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 75 pet ne leueS 
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nan bute be gode crlstene Mon. a 1225 Leg. Kalin 430 
Jef ha nalde leauen b at ha ?et lefde, c 1230 Gen. fy Ex. 935 
Abram leuede Sis hot in sped. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6858 
f>e kyng leuede him wel ynou. J3 . . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 69 pe 
ly3t of hem nmt no mon leuen. 13. . Guy Warm. (A.) 1584 
Allas ! Allas f . . That y no hadde leued thi word ! a 1330 
Roland 4 V. 302 Who pat wil nou?t leue me, In spaine men 
may pe sope y-se. c 1330 Arth. fy Merl. 925 (Kolbing) pine 
tale ich no leue. 1362 Langl. P. PI, A. 1. 36 Leef not pi 
Hcain, for lyjere him. techep. 1377 — P, PL B. xvnl. 187 
Leuesto wthatymd liijte unlquke my3tehelle. c 1383 C h aucer 
L. G. W. Prol. to But goddis forboae but men schulde leue 
Wel more thyng than men han seyn with eye. c 1400 Lau- 
franc’s Cintrg. 333 It wole li3tly be leeued of Iewid men. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xx. 22t We wolde never han leved 
it, had wee not seen it. *414 Brampton Penit. Ps. (Percy 
Soc.) 31 Now may no man othir levyn. 1426 Audelay 
Poems 12 Leve he is a lyere. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
82 That ye take no yeftes, nor leuithe none euellecounsaile. 
c 1430 Merlin it The lecherye that thow hast told, wher-of 
I can not leve the. c 1470 Golagros <5 • Gain. 71 Leif ye the 
lele. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 852 A mountayne or 
hyll soner, leue ye me, Myght be remoeued. Ibid . 2266 
They toke hym tenderly, ye may me leue full sure. *1547 
Surrey AEneidn. 314 Cassandra then .. Her propbeteslippes, 
yet neuer of vs leeued, Disclosed eft. CIS70 Pride ^ LowL 
(1841) 67 And choose him how this matter he wyl leeven. 
Hence f Le'ving vbl. sl>., believing. 

1333 More Confui. Tindale vm. Wks. 799/2 Because it 
is a presumpteous hope, loking to he saued with damnable 
deuelyshe lieuing. 

t Leve, Obs. rare~ l . [ad. F. lever to 
raise.] trans. To lift tip. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlix. 191 Sadoyne.. leued vp 
his guysarme vpon him. 

Leve, obs. form of Lave, Leap, Lief, Live v. 
t liveable, a. Obs. rare. Also 4 lsevable. 
[f. Levs vP + -able.] That may be believed or 
trusted ; credible, trustworthy. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. vi. 18 Thanne whethir leeuable 
[Vuig. credibile\ it be, that [etc.], a 1483 Liber Niger in 
Jriouseh. Qrd. (1790) 74 Power yoinen leviable and discrete. 

Leveael, variant of Levjssel Obs, 

Leved, Levedi, obs. forms of Leaved, Ladt. 
Levee (IiVF, le'vf), sbP U.S. Also 9 levy, [ad. 
F. levde, fem. of leve, pa. pple. of lever to raise.] 

1. Au embankment to prevent the overflow of a 
river. 

1718-20 Dumont Plan N. Orleans in J. Winsor Missies. 
Basin (1895) 151. 1770 P. Pittman Eurofi. Settlem, 

Missies. 10 The town [New Orleans] is secured from the 
inundations of the river by a raised bank, generally called 
the Levee. 1812 J. Cutler Topogr. Descr, Ohio 90 Here 
commences the embankment or Levee, on the western 
side of the river. 1830 B. Taylor Eldorado i. (1862! 6 
Broad fields of sugar cane, .came down to the narrow levee 
which prefects them from the floods. 1883 Encycl. Amer. 
I. 197/1 The levee — or levy, as it is often written — is the 
name of the embankment itself. 1833 J. Winsor Missies, 
Basin 158 Perier had completed his levee along the river. 
attrib. 1877 Burroughs Taxational A. levee tax was laid, 

2. A landing-place, pier, quay. 

1842 H. Caswall City of Mormons 3 The landing-place 
(or levee, as it is denominated). 

attrib. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Levee-dues, shipping 
or landing dues paid at a levee. 

Levee (le-vx), sbfi Also S levy, 9 levda. [ad. 
F. level, variant of lever (Littre lever sb. 3) rising 
(subst. use of lever inf. to rise) : cf. Couchee. 

All our verse quotations place the stress on the first syl- 
lable. _ In England this is the court pronunciation, and 
prevails in educated use. The pronunciation (1/vr) or (lev? 1 ), 
■which is given by Walker, is occasionally heard in Great 
Britain, and appears to be generally preferred in the U. S.] 
+ 1 . The action of rising, spec, from one’s bed, Obs. 
1700 Congreve Way of World iv. i, O, nothing is more 
alluring than a Levee from a Couch, in some Confusion. 
*727 Philip Quarll (1816) 73 An old monkey, .quietly wait- 
ing his levee, to entice him to come. 1784 R. Bage Barham 
Downs 1. 129 Their levee was honoured with the presence 
of the constable. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. xviii. 55 He 
[the planter] is next accosted by his overseer, who regularly 
every morning attends at his levee. 1827 R. Pollok Course 
T. vtt, Birds, In levee of the morn, dawn’s advent hailed. 

2. A reception of visitors on rising from bed ; a 
morning assembly held by a prince or person of 
distinction. 

167a Dryden Marr. ct la Mode 11, i, You shall be every 
day at the king's levee and I at the queen's. 1697 Van- 
brugh Relapse t. iii, Sure my Gentleman’s grown a Favour- 
ite at Court, .he has got so many People at his Levee. 1719 
D'Urfey Pills (1872) I. no At his Levy no Crowds you 
see. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 58 Sir, Spain has sent a 
thousand jars of oil ; Huge bales of British cloth blockade 
the door ; A hundred oxen at your levee roar, 1765 Gqldsm. 
Double Transform , 54 Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder'd coxcombs at her levy. X819 Byron Juan 
1. cxxxix, Without a word of previous admonition, To hold 
a levee round a lady’s bed. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Christ's 
H osp. t The Lions in the Tower— -to whose levee, .we had a 
prescriptive title to admission. 1874 Green Short Hist. x. 
j x, 710 The levees of the Ministers were crowded with lawn 
sleeves. 1887 E. Dowpen Life Shelley I. i. 7 Louis XVI’s 
last levde. 

b. In Great Britain and Ireland, an assembly 
held (in the early afternoon) by the sovereign or 
his representative, at which men only are received, 
_ 1760-72 H. Brooke FoolofQual. (1792) I, xxo The minister 
had afterwards introduced him to his majesty in full levee. 
X770 Pail. Advertiser 10 Mar., His Majesty's Levee began 
at a quarter past two. 1797 Mao. D’Arblay Let. to Dr. 
Burney 13 Sept., A levee Is announced for Wednesday ,. 
and a drawing-room on Thursday. 1809 G. Rose Diaries 


(i860) II. 411 At the Levde ,. Mr. Wellesley Pole kissed 
hands. 1823 Jefferson Auiobiog, Wks. 1839 I. 63 My 
presentation, as usual, to the King and Queen, at their 
levees. 1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1831) 301 The King 
would be civil to him at the levee. 1837 Thackf.ray 
Ravenswing y ii, He goes to the Levee once a year. 1896 
Law Times C. 408/1 On the occasion . . of Lord Cadogan’s 
first Viceregal levee in Dublin Castle. 

c. A miscellaneous assemblage of visitors, irre- 
spective of the time of day ; applied ( U.S.) to the 
President’s receptions. 

X766 M. Cutler in Life , etc. (1888) 1. 12 A second grand 
levee at Ellis’ Inn. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 100 
Several ladies attended the evening levee of the Minister 
of the Home Department. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. 
Amer. III. 96 The President’s levee presents many facili- 
ties for ridicule. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes viii, It was 
on the occasion of one of those general assemblies which 
are held on certain nights, between the hours of nine and 
twelve o’clock, and are called, rather oddly, Levees. 

transf. *823 Hone Every-day BA. 1. 993 The dogs, .held 
a levee. 

1 3 . The company assembled at a levee ; atten- 
dance of visitors. Obs. 

1701 Farquhar Sir H. Wildair it. i, They were fisted 
about among his dirty Levee of Disbanded Officers. 17x7 
L. Howel Desiderius (ed. 3) 180 Sanctify my heart, that 
I may be worthy to be one of thy divine Levy. 1733 Han- 
way Trav. (1762) I. lit, xxix. 127, I was again honored with 
a numerous levee. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 171 
Charlemagne received his levee in a great bath. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 5 J uue, Going round the levee, [he] 
spoke to every individual. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as levee-day , -dress, - haunt - 
ing, - hunting , -man, -morn, -room, vow. 

1726 Swift Gulliver nr. vi, At every 'levee-day repeat the 
same operation. 1789 Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 44 The 
President to have a levee day once a week for receiving 
visits. 2833 Markyat P. Simple xl, The day after his 
arrival.. was a levee day. 1897 Geneal. Mag. Oct. 325 All 
gentlemen present wore *levee dress. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 547 v 5 Such as are troubled with the Disease of ’’Levee- 
haunting. 1744 Warburton Rem. Occas, Rejl. 143 ’’Levy- 
hunting. 1721-2 Amherst Terra r Fit. xiii. (1726) 67 To 
domineer over their masters’ clients, and ’’levee-men. 1812 
Moore Intercepted Lett. ii. 20 Last ’Levee-morn he lock’d 
it through. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qnal. (1809) III. 
133 The earl left his young friend a while in the *levee-room. 
X836 in Byrons Wks. (1846) 533/2 On entering the levee- 
room at Holyrood. 1763 Churchill Duellist hi. 48 The 
private squeeze, the *Levee vow. 

Levee (lAr), vfi U.S. [f. Levee jfl.l] trans. 
To raise a levee or embankment along (a river) ; 
to raise levees or embankments in (a district). 

1858 De Bow's Review Oct. (Bartlett), How are we to be 
protected [from overflow] ? By leveeing. 1877 Burroughs 
Taxation 73 An act incorporated certain persons for the 
purpose of leveeing and draining a district. 

+ Le vee, vp Obs. [f. Lkvee sb. 2 ] traits. To 
attend the levees of ; to pursue at levees. 

1725 Young Love Fame rv. 129 Warm in pursuit, he Levies 
all the great. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry 4- Frances 
(1767) IV, 138 You may levee him fifty Times, without 
being admitted by his Swiss porter. 1770 Foote Lame 
Lover t. 7 The paltry ambition of levying and following titles. 
Leveful(le, variant of Leeful. 

Levein, obs. form of Leaven. 

Level (le'vel), sb. Also 4 livel, 5 Jewel, 5-7 
levell, 6 leavell, 6-7 levill. [a. OF. livel (13th 
c.), later nivel , mod.F. niveau ==■ Pr, livell, nivel. 
It. livello , Sp. nivel, Pg. livel, nivel popular L. 
*libellum ** classical L, libella, dim. of libra bal- 
ance.] 

I. 1 . An instrument which indicates a line 
parallel to the plane of the horizon, used in deter- 
mining the position as to horizontality of a surface 
to which it is applied. 

There are various forms of this instrument according to 
the materials used and the art In which it is employed, as 
carpenter's, dumpy, foot, mercurial, plummet , spirit, sur- 
veying, water level, etc. : see these words, 

1340 Ayenb. X50 He dep al to wylle and to pe line, and to 
pe reule, and to ]>e leade, and to pe leuele. 1362 Langl, 
P, PI. A. xt. 135, I . . lered hem liuel [v,r. leuel] and lyne, 
J?au3 I loke dimme. c 1391 Chaucer Astral, it. §38 Ley 
this ronde plate vp-on an euene grond . . & ley it euen bi a 
leuel. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xi, To make them 
ioyne by leu ell and by lyne. 1573 Baret Ah. L 243 A 
Leauell, lyne, or carpenters rule. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 
iv. i. (1636) 443, 1. .do thinke it better for you to have such 
a little levell made of purpose. 16x6 Inv.o/P. Oldfeild in 
Earwaker Sandbach (1890) 136 A Levill and a staffe vj 1. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 123 If the Plumb-line hang just 
upon the Perpendicular dd, when the Level is set flat down 
Upon the Work, the Work is Level. <1x763 Shenstone 
Elegy x. 35 The poor mechanic wanders home Collects the 
square, the level, and the line. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 385 The Level, used by bricklayers, is similar to that 
of the carpenter. x866 R._ M. Ferguson Electr. (1870) 20 
A level is. .hung on the axis of the telescope. 

Jig. 1578 Timmb Calvin on Gen, 281 The deeds of .Men 
..are. .to be examined by Gods level and line. X583STUBBES 
Anal. Abus, n. (1882) xi The lawe in it selfe, is the square, 
the leuell, and rule of equitie and iustice. 16x0 Shaks. 
Temp. iv. i. 239 We steal by lyne and leuell, and 't like your 
grace. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. ii. Wks. 1831 III. 103 
Should not he. .by his owne prescribed discipline have cast 
hts line and levell upon the soule of man ? 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 34 Statesmen frame and build by the levell 
and plummet of his wisdome. 

lib. Erroneously glossed as- plumb-line. 

0x440 Promp. Parv. 301/1 Level, rewte, perpendiculnm. 
1483 Catk. Angl, axs/t A Levelle, perpendiculnm {MS. A, 
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plemmett). iSS® Huloet, Leuel or lyne called a plomb- 
lyne, perpendiculnm. 

f e. fig. 2 'ogive level to: ? to take as one’s rule 
or standard. Obs. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa’s V an. Arles xc\l. 166 Neither 
doo they alowe the Traditions of auncient Doctoures & 
Fathers, sayinge, that they maie be deceaued and deceaue, 
but they doo geue leauell to the Churche of Rome alone, 
which, as they saie, cannot erre. 

+ 2 . Level condition or position; borizontality. 
Chiefly in phrases : on, upon a level, in a horizontal 
line or plane; the level, the horizontal; in level, 
on the ground (cf. L. in piano). Obs. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 3261 Now in leuell, now on-loft, now 
on lawe vndire. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/30 Equi- 
librium, a lewel. 1594 Plat feweil-ho. n. 15 Hee commeth 
to spread it [dung] all ouer the ground, and layeth the same 
in equall leuill. 1683 Moxon Meek, Exerc., Printingxm. r 3 
File off the rising side of the Punch, which brings the Face 
to an exact Level, 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, The rising of 
the water brought me a little more upon a level ; and a little 
after, the water still rising, my raft floated again. 1726 
Swift Gulliver m. iv, The current of a river whose course 
is more upon a level. 

8 . Position as marked by a horizontal line; an 
imaginary line or plane perpendicular to the plumb- 
line, considered as determining the position of one 
or more points or surfaces. On a (or f the) level 
with : in the same horizontal plane as. 

xS35 A ct 27 Hen. VIII, c. 18 Suclie groundes as lye within 
the leuell of the said water marke, a 16E2 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 152 At least twenty foot in direct height from the 
level whereon they stand. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 367 A Stage 
is made above the Water, on a Level with the Side of the 
Boat. 1717 tr. Frezier's Voy. S. Sea 93 Two natural Ditches 
. .sunk down almost to the Level of the Sea. Ibid. 313 The 
Rampart behind it is generally upon the Level with Earth- 
work. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 190 It has been 
said, that all fluids endeavour to preserve their level ; and. . 
that a body pressing on the surface, tended to destroy that 
level. 1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 46 To the level of his ear 
Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake. 1860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xv. 99 The line which marks the level of 
the ancient ice. 1879 Harlan Eyesight viii. n6 Light 
coming flom below the level of the head is worse than 
useless. x88o Haughton Phys. Geog. iv. 170 The level of 
the lake will continue to fall. 

b. To find one's or its level : said of persons or 
things arriving at their proper place with respect 
to those around or connected with them. 

The primary use seems to be that referring to the tendency 
of two bodies of liquid to ‘find their level’, i.e. to equalize 
the vertical elevation of their upper surfaces, when free com- 
munication is established between them. 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 413 We have adopted a 
cant-phrase, That things will find their level . . It is true 
with regard to prices, and was at first introduced under this 
acceptation; But with regard to_ population it is most incor- 
rect. X809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. p 64 It was in vain to fret 
about it ; and I soon found my level. 1817 Coleridge Lay 
Serm. 101 Instead of the position that all things find, it 
would be less equivocal . . to say that Things are ahvaysyx«ff- 
ing their level. x8zz Hazi.itt Table-i, Ser. it. i. (1869) 30 
A member of parliament soon finds his level as a commoner. 

t c. To hold its level with : to be on an equality 
with. Obs. 

1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, m. ii. 17 Could such inordinate 
and low desires.. hold their leuell vvith thy Princely heart? 

4 . Position, plane, standard, in social, moral, or 
intellectual matters. On or upon a level ; on the 
same ‘plane’, on an equality {with). 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xviii, Abotie the leuell of sub- 
iection. 1663 Bovle Occas, Refi. iv. xvii. (1848) 269 All 
these shall sink themselves to his Level. x666 Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. Pref., They inspired me with thoughts above 
my ordinary level. 1693 South Serm. 331 Men whose 
aspiring intellectuals had raised them above the common 
level. 1710 Swift Let. to A bp. King 10 Oct., Lett. 1767 
1. 36 Their two lordships might have succeeded easier 
than men of my level are likely to do. 17x2 Berkeley 
Pass. Obedience § 20 Wks. 1871 III. 1x9 The precept against 
rebellion is one on a level with other moral rules. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 295 P4 Where the Age and Circumstances 
of both Parties are pretty much upon a level. 1732 Berke- 
ley Alciphr. 1. § 13 To degrade human-kind to a level with 
brute beasts. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. xii. p 3 It was only 
reducing feasts and fasts to the level of bread and water. 
1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1. 189 The popular man stands on 
our own level. 1833 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vii. 94 
The calamity, .had reduced all to one level. 1836 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii, 182 A present madness which has 
brought down wisdom to a common level with folly, 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xi. 3 We must place 
English and Norman writers on a level. 1874 Sweet Engl. 
Sounds 40 Middle English is practically on a level with 
Dutch. x88a J. H,_ Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 348 A much 
higher level of doctrine and ritual. 

5, A (more or less) horizontal superficies ; a level 
or flat surface. Also fig. 

1634 W. Tiuwkyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 80 To affoord vs 
meanes to catch Trouts and Pykes, leauing them vpon the 
leuill [F. sur la terre], 1723 Pore Odyss. xii. 187 The 
vessel light along the level glides. 1798 in Picton L'pool 
Munic, Rec, (1886) II. 274 The levels of many of the new 
streets improperly and irregularly laid out. 1820 Shelley 
CEdipus t, 99 There’s something rotten in us- for the level 
Of tne State slopes, its very bases topple. X840 Milman 
Lat. Chr. III. 367 The level of ecclesiastical or episcopal 
dignity gradually broke up. 1842 Tennyson Marie d' Arth. 
S*. He, steppiug down By zig-zag paths .. Came on the 
shining levels of the lake, 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. 
Par, Churches 86 Of the Chancel levels and steps, 
to. The level, the earth’s surface. rare~ l . 

1848 Dickens Dombey il, ‘ Where have you worked all 
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your life?’ ‘ Mostly underground, Sir, ’till I got married. 

I come to the level then.’ 

0 . On the level : moderate in ambition or aim. 

1790 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. xv. (1842) 269 The Caracci.. 
formed . . a most respectable school, a style more on the 
level, and calculated to please a greater number. 

6 . A level tract of land ; a stretch, of country ap- 
proximately horizontal and unbroken by elevations : 
applied spec, (as a proper name) to certain large 
expanses of level country, e.g. Bedford Level or the 
Great Level in the fen district of England ; The 
Levels (formerly The Level), the tract including 
Hatfield Chase in Yorkshire. 

1623 E. Wynne in Whitbourne Newfoundland 109 Our 
high leuels of land are adorned with Woods. 1642 SirC. 
Veumuiden Disc. Drain. Fens 4 The Levell lyeth in sixe 
Counties. 1661 N. N. {title) A Narrative of all the Pro- 
ceedings in the Draining of the Great Level of the Fens, 
Extending into the Counties of Northampton, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon; and the 
Isle of Ely. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 253 Such 
Tombs as we met with at Bonaru Level. 1751 J. Hartram 
Observ. Trav. Petinsylv ., etc. 64 We . . crossed a run and 
rode along a rich level for several miles. 1774 Golds, m. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) I. 284 The levels of Hatfield-Chace, in York- 
shire. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 138/1 Bedford Level .. is 
divided into three parts, which are distinguished as the 
North, the Middle, and the South Levels. 1841 J. C. Booth 
Mem. Geol. Surv. Maryland 89 The beautiful tract of land 
..appropriately called the Levels. i3s9 All Year Round 
No. 33. 162 In one level alone, fifteen thousand sheep were 
drowned. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 
222 The great saltbush levels of the interior. 

7. Mining, a. A nearly horizontal ' drift ’, pas- 
sage, or gallery in a mine. b. A * drift 5 ; often 
{more fully water-level ) one serving for drainage 
purposes; also see quot. 1S60. For blind , dip- 
head, drowned, etc. level see the first member. 

1721 Connect. Col. Rec. (1872) VI. 253 Any disagreement 
that may happen . . amongst . . lessees . . concern’d in the mines 
aforesaid, about making any levels (or clearing and cleansing 
the said levels or shafts). 1805 R. Forsyth Beauties Scot l. 
I. 270 This gentleman opened a level or mine from the sea, 

. .it drained the upper coal- works. 1827 J arm an Powell's 
Devises II. 137 The leaseholds had mostly been demised as 
‘coal-mines and levels at rents’. 1851 Greenwell Coal- 
trade Terms Northumb. 4- Dark. 35 Level, a drain cut in the 
bottom stone, to set away or convey water. A pair of levels 
are a pair of drifts, driven in the water-level direction of the 
coal, for the purpose of winning coal, i860 Muting Gloss, 
Newcastle Terms, Levels, gutters for the water to run in. 
18S7 W. W. Smyth Coal 4 Coal-mining 129 When the coal 
to be cut away is a short block, as in the driving of levels, 
f 8. The equinox. Obs. (? nonce-use). 

1548 Elyot Diet., AEqiiidiale, the tyme whan the dayes 
and the nyghtes bee of one lengths, the leuell of the yere. 
II. Senses derived from the verb, 
f 9. a. The action of aiming a missile weapon, 
aim. To give level to : to aim (a gun). To 
lay, bend, take level : to take aim, to aim. Also, 
the line of fire, the range of the missile. Often in 
fig. context. Obs. 

a 1548 Hall Chron.,Hcn VIII, 36 b, They shotte out of their 
towerspeces of ordinaunce and hurt such as came within there 
levell. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 388 The thing whereat 
you lay the levell of your thoughtes and purposes. 1576 — • 
tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 245 Missing our mark 
whereat we directed our level, c xs8S C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
cvi. i, O blessed they whose well advised sight Of all their 
life the levell straight doe bend, With endlesse ayming at 
the mark of right. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 
1321/2 Hir statelie seat is set so high, as that no leuell can 
he laid against hir walles. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jnl. m. iii. 
103 As if that name shot from the dead leuell of a Gun, Did 
murder her. 1601 — Alls Well 11. i. 159, I am not an Im- 
postrue [«<•], that proclaime My selfe against the leuill of 
mine aime. 1603 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. in. Wks. 1856 1. 38 If 
you discharge but one glance from the levell of that set 
face, O, you will strike a wench. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. lit, 
ii. 82 My Life stands in the leuell of your Dreames. 1633 
F. Markham Bk. War Ded. 2 All his leuels are at true 
Pietie. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 78 How by the 
Table to give Level to a Piece of Ordnance, without the 
Gunner’s Rule. 1700 Dryden Sigism. 4- Guise. 142 But in 
what quarter of the cops it lay His eye by certain level 
could survey. 1718 Prior Solomon in. 43 Be the fair level 
of thy actions laid, As temperance wills, and prudence may 
persuade. 

+ b. That which is aimed at; a mark. Obs. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxxviii. 115 The genoways 
crosbowes shotte so surely, that lightly they myst nat of 
their leuell. 1591 Spenser Bellay's Vis. in. 4 So far as 
Archer might his level see. 1600 Heywood 2 ml Pi. Edw. 
IV Wks. 1874 I. 101 My breast the leuell was, though you 
the marke. 

+ e. fig. Aim, purpose, design. Obs. 

<11592 H. Smith Yng. Man's Task Serm. (1594) 239 This 
then is the leuel of our message. — Humil. Paul ibid. 465 
That this should be the leuell of all our thoughts that [etc.]. 
1605 Play SUtcley in Simpson Sc A. Shaks. (1878) 1. 187 That 
is the end or levels of my thought. 

+ 10. The ‘ sight ’ of a gun. Obs. 

x6xx Cotgr., Mire, the leuell, or little button at th’ end of 
a Peece. 

11. Surveying. + To make a level of-, to ascertain 
the differences of elevation in (a piece of land). 
Obs. Also, to take a level** Level v. 5 (absol.). 

[OF. liveau occurs in this sense.] 

1693 [see Leveller i]. 1798 I. Allen Hist. Vermont 4 

In 1785 Captain Twist made a survey and level to ascertain 
the expence of a canal from the River St. Lawrence to Lake 
Champlain. 1830 Penny Cycl XIII. 454/2 Among the 
operations of levelling, which, within a few years, have been 
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performed on an extensive scale, may be mentioned the 
senes of levels taken across the lands between the Black 
and the Caspian seas. 

12. Comb. -, level-error (see quot.); level-point 
(see quot. 1 839 ) ; level-range (see quot.) ; level- 
staff = levelling staff. 

1867 Smyth SailoYsWord-bk.fi Level-error, the microscopic 
deviation of theaxisof a transit instrument from thehorizontal 
position. 1797 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) X. to/2 The height of the 
“level-point determined on the staff at this place. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 453/2 The relative heights of a series Of 
points on the ground are obtained by means of their vertical 
distances from others which, on the supposition of the earth 
being a sphere, are equally distant from its centre ; and 
these, .are called level-points. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
* Level-Range, (in Gunnery) the same as Point-blank Shot, 
or the Distance that a piece of Ordinance carries a Ball in 
a direct Line. 187. Diet. Archit. (Archit. Publ. Soc.), 
*Level staff an upright staff five feet long, graduated to 
feet and decimals of a foot.. .The staff contains two thinner 
leaves called vanes. 

Level (le’vel), a. and adv. [f. Level j/.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having an even surface ; ‘ not having one part 
higher than another’ (J.). 

1538 Elyot Diet., Planities, a playne or leuell ground e. 
*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 83 In any levell 
and plaine place, with your compasse make a circle. 1597 
Shaks. _ 2 Hen. IV, in. i. 47 That one might .. see the 
reuolution of the Times Make Mountaines leuell. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 98 On the level brine. 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 21 The Hearth of a Chimney ought to lie levell, 
without 1 a border, raised hearths being dangerous. X715-20 
Pope Iliad xx. 272 Along the level Seas they flew. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 261 We found the vale 
fruitful, level, and inhabited. 1835 Alison Hist. Europe 
(1849-50) IV. xxv. § 17. 429 Switzerland, .comprises the un- 
dulating level surface between the Alps and the Jura. 1840 
Lardner Gcom.' 186 A cylindrical roller passing in one 
direction only will not produce a level surface. 1871 Pal- 
grave Lyr. Poems 92 The level waves of broad Garonne. 

b.yfy.Ofquantities: Expressed in whole numbers. 
Of a race: Showing no difference between the 
competitors. (Cf. Ever a. 16 .) 

1826 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 316 At the close it was con- 
sidered a level thing. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
Level Tons x weight of mineral wrought in tons, any odd 
cwts. not being taken into account. 

2. Lying in a plane coinciding with or parallel 
to the plane of the horizon • horizontal ; perpendi- 
cular to the plumb-line. Level lines (Shipbuild- 
ing) : see quot. 1850 . 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse. 137 Placing your 
Instrument (which I name a Geographicall plaine Sphere) 
Flat, and levell. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 70 The 
first . . graze of the Bullet on the Level-Line, or on the Ground 
called the Horizontal Plain. 1679 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
126 The Work is Level. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.,When 
the instrument is level, c 1850 Rudirn. Navig. (Weale) 
129 Level lines. Lines determining the shape of a ship's body 
horizontally, or square from the middle line of the ship. 
187. Diet. Archit. (Archit. Publ. Soc.) s.v., As applied to 
a line, this word means any which lies at right angles to one 
drawn to the centre of the earth, or to a plumb line ; or any 
line which is parallel to the horizon. As applied to a 
plane, the term ‘ level’ signifies any in which all lines drawn 
in any direction are level lines as before defined, 

3. Lying in the same horizontal plane as some- 
thing else ; on a level with. Also fig., on an 
equality with ; readily accessible or intelligible to. 

. *559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 16 So that a man 
inhabiting under . . th’equinoctial, do perceive both . . the 
North pole, and ..the South, levell with th ’earth. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 7 Euery thing lyes leuell to our 
wish. 1606 — Ant. 4- Cl. iv. xv. 66 Young Boyes and Gyrles 
Are leuell now with men. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. 1. 
iii. 8 He overshoots such low matter as lie levell to a 
womans eye. 1643 Caryl Sacr. Covt. 14 All our actions 
ought to be levell with reason. 1703 Dampier Voy. III. 32 
Just by the Landing-place there is a small Fort, almost 
level with the Sea. 1729 Butler Serm. Iguor. Man W ks. 
1874 II. 207 We should . . apply ourselves to that which is 
level to our capacities. *813 Shelley Q. Mab v, 11 When 
the tall trees.. Lie level with the earth to moulder there. 
X864 Lowell Biglow P. Poet. Wks. (1879) 228 Lincoln was 
master, .of a truly masculine English,, .level at once to the 
highest and lowest of his countrymen. x883 Sweet Hist. 
Eng. Sounds Pref. p. vii, I have done my best to keep level 
with the latest results of foreign investigation. 

b. Level crossing-, a place at which a road and. 
a railway, or two railways, cross each other at the 
same level. Also attrib. 

1841 Brees Gloss. Civil Enghi., Level or Paved Crossing 
(on a railway). 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 117 Simul- 
taneously-acting level-crossing gates for railways.. 1879 Sala 
in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., The perils of level-crossings. 1895 
Law Times C. 133/2 A man who had been killed at a level 
crossing by a railway train. 

4. Of two or more things with respect to one 
another: Situated in the same level or plane. 
Also fig. 

x6ox Shaks. A IPs Well 1. iii. xt8 Where qualities were 
leuell. 1795 J. Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. 8 To raise or 
fall Vessels out of one Canal into another, where they are 
not level. x8zo Keats Eve St. Agnes iv, The level cham- 
bers. .Were glowing to receive a thousand guests, 
b. Equal in quantity or position, slang. 

1894 Astley 50 Years Life II. 328 I’ll toss yer who pays 
for level drinks. 

5. Lying, moving, or directed in an (approxi- 
mately) horizontal plane: esp. poet., e.g. of the rays 
of the sun when it is low down on the horizon. 

1667 Milton/’. L. u. 634 He. .Now shaves with level wing 
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the Deep, now soares [etc."). X760 Beattie Virg. Past. 11, 
108 The setting sun now beams more mildly bright, The 
shadows lengthening with the level light. 1801 Campbell 
Hohenlinden 21 Scarce yon level sun Can pierce the war- 
clouds, rolling dun. 1832 Ht. Mabtineau Life in Wilds 
viii. 103 The last level rays were glittering on the stream. 

1840 Browning Sordello 111. 205 The level wind carried 
above the firs Clouds. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 375 
The shafts, being bent, bring the body level when at work. 
1885-94 R. Bridges Eros 4- Psyche Aug. ii, The level sun- 
beams search’d the grassy ground For diamond dewdrops. 

6 . Of even, equable, or uniform quality, tone, or 
style ; of even tenor. 

1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. 1. v. 5 21 In which Relation we 
much commend the even tenour thereof, consisting of so 
level Lies, that no one swelling Improbability is above the 
rest 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 221 Their level life is but a 
mould’rtng fire. 1802 Sketch of Paris II, lv. 214 Her voice 
was formerly very full in the medium or level-speaking. 

1841 L. Hunt Seer 11. 62 A passage ,. delivered ., all in 
a level tone. x86x Illustr. Lend. News 7 Dec. 569/3 The 
best of the pair . . a nice level animal. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4- Dogma (1876) 212 A very plain and level account. 
1894 Field x Dec. 828/1 The owner of a beautifully level 
pack of hounds. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 56 A lei- 
sured and level life. 

b. Level-dyeing : a method of dyeing devised to 
prevent unequal absorption of the colouring matter. 

In recent Diets. 

1 7. a. ‘Equipoised, steady’ (Schmidt). Obs. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 123 It is not a confident 
brow, nor the throng of wordes.. can thrust me from a leuell 
consideration. 1601 — Twel. N. it. iv. 32 Let still the 
woman take An elder then her selfe, so weares she to him, 
So swayes she leuell in her husbands heart. 

b. Said of the ‘ head ’ or mental ‘ make up ’ ; 
Well balanced. Orig. U. S. 

_ 1870 Orchestra 12 Aug. 331/1 To tell a woman her head 
is level is apparently a compliment in America. 1876 Bret 
Harts Gabriel Conroy vi. vii. There is a strong feeling 
among men whose heads are level that this Minstrel Variety 
performance is a bluff. 1891 — xst Fain. Tasajara 11. 71 
Mrs. Ashwood’s head was about as level as it was pretty. 

8 . Plain, point-blank, rare. 

x8zo Keats Lamia 701 He look’d and look’d again a level 
—No! 

9. One's level best : one’s very best ; the utmost 
one can possibly do. colloq. or slang-, orig. U.S. 

X873 E. E. Hale (title) His Level Best. 1882 Illustr. 
Sport. News 29 July 467/2 His was an honest old hairy- 
heeled hunter, no doubt, and did her level best. 1885 Rider 
Haggard K. Solomon’s Mines (1887) 102 Then camea pause, 
each man aiming his level best. 

10. Comb, (chiefly parasynthetic), as level-topped. 
adj.; level-handed a., having the same amount 
in hand ; level-headed a., having a ‘ level’ head, 
mentally well balanced ; level-lander nonce-wd,, 
a dweller on level land. 

1835 Ann. Reg. 49 Now we are “level-handed, you’ve got 
£5, and I’ve got £ 5. 1879 Tourgee Fool’s Err. i. 8 Clear- 

headed, or, as they would now be called, “level-headed, were 
these children of the Berkshire hills. 1898 S. Lee Life 
Shaks. xiv. 245 The terse and caustic comments which 
Antony’s level-headed friend Enobarbus .. passes on the 
action. 1864 Miss Yonge Trial I. 65 ‘ Much you know of 
hills, you “level landers 1’ 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 

(ed. 3) IV. 16 Crust forming cylindrical “level-topped bundles. 
1847 W. E. Steele Field Bat. 172 Umbel level-topped. 

■f B. adv. With direct aim ; on a level with. Obs. 

x6ox Marston Pasquil 4- Hath. Wks. 1878 III. 27 Wel- 
come, Basilisco, thou wilt Carrie leuell, and knock ones 
brakes out with thy pricking wit. 160a Shaks. Ham. iv. i. 
42 Whose whisper o’er the world's diameter. As level as 
the cannon to his blank, Transports his poison’d shot. Ibid. 
v. 151 It shall as leuell to your ludgement pierce As day 
do’s to your eye. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Serm. Hosea vi. 92 
If he mount a canon, and point that levell against the 
enemie. 1659 Genii. Calling 1. (1697) 4 If he chuse either 
to look level on the same nature with himself, or direct his 
eyes upward. 

Level (level), vX Inflected levelled, level- 
ling ( U.S. leveled, leveling). Also 5-7 levell, 
(6 levelle, laavell, -ill, leyvel). [f. Level jA] 

I. 1. trans. To make (a surface) level or even ; 
to remove or reduce inequalities in the surface of. 
j- Also, to spread or distribute in a flat layer. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 3 Levell pi ground of [>i welle be-netbe 
wyth b® leuell of equyte. 1509 in Bury Wills (Camden) 112 
That y° hygheway . . be made and levelde at my cost and 
charge w* grawell and stonys. . 1530 Palsgr. 609/2, 1 levell, as 
a carpenter or mason dothe his grounde, or their tymber, or 
stones or they square them, with a lyne . . This florthe is 
well leavelled: cest astre est bien aplanyle. 1641-2 in 
Swayne Sarnm Churchw.Acc. (1896) 213 Leveling y“ ground 
in y° body of y 6 Ch. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 257 The 
Foundation being all made firm, and levelled. 1795 J. 
Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. Add. 40 The rubbish, the. 
dug in making the canal, is to be leveled on the adjoining 
ground in a proper manner. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 87 The road that grandeur levels 
for his coach. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6. 92 Street and 
lane were being levelled to make space for the famous 
Churchyard of S. Paul’s. 

fig. x8t2 Gen. Hist, in Ann. Rev. 132 Inflammatory- 
writings inculcating levelling notions. 

b. To level out : to extend on a level; Xfig. to 
contrive, procure (an opportunity). 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Destine xvi, 65 b [Demetrius 
hoped] to leauell out fit opportunity himselfe to inuade 
the kingdome. 1644 Milton Divorce It. xiv. 59 To limit 
and level out the direct way from vice to vertu, with straitest 
and exactest lines on either side, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weak) 129 Levelled-out , a line continued out in a horizontal 
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LEVELLER. 


direction from the intersection of an angle ; or where the 
cant-timbers may intersect the diagonal or riband lines, 
t c. To balance, settle (accounts). Obs. 

1660 in 1st Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) I. 270 
Theire last Rate did not Levell all aco", But . . there is 
still £ 2 17s. 4 d. for y* Towne to allow, for y* clearing of all 
aco 1 *. 

d. Dyeing. To make (colour) uniform or even. 
1874 Crookes Dyeing, etc. 549 This liquid [tartar} is era. 
ployed by some dyers for ‘levelling’ certain colours, .upon 
woollen and worsted goods. 

2 . To place (two or more things) on the same 
level or (horizontal) plane. Also Jig. 

1563 Hyix Art Garden. (1393) 14 You shall leuell your 
beds and borders of a height and breadth by a line laide 
out, whereby to weede the hearbes. 1599 Broughton’s Let. 
xiii. 44 The two passages were leuelled vpon one floore, the 
one leading into Elysium, the other into Tartarus. 1863 
W. Phillips Speeches iiL 44 Gunpowder leveled peasant 
and prince. 1867 Ouida C. Castlemaine 1 Cecil Castle- 
maine was the beauty of her county and her line . . her 
face levelled politics, and was cited as admiringly by the 
Whigs . . as by the Tories. 

3 . fig. To level (a person or thing) with (now 
rare), to, + unto : to bring or reduce to the level or 
standard of ; to put on a level, equality, or par with. 
Also occas. intr.f ox pass., to he on a par with (fobs.). 

1603 Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 79 Sa mon ye 
level! everie mannis opinions . . unto you as ye finde thaime 
agree or discorde with the reulis thaire sett doun. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. t. iii. 240 With such Accomodation and besort 
As leuels with her breeding, a 1626 Middleton & Rowley 
CkaHgelingl. ii, To levell him with a Headborough, Beadle, 
or watchman, were hut little better then he is. 1667 Causes 
Decay Chr. Piety v. 85 Those brutish, appetites which 
would .. level its superior with its inferior faculties [etc.]. 
1671 Flavel Fount . Life v. 13 The Arians denied his Deity 
levelling him with other men. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. 
Brit. (ed. 7) I. 86 To see a Person of Distinction . . level 
himself with a Groom . . is a Thing scarce credible. 1800 
Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1877) 739 In the nature 
of their duty, they are levelled with the native and Portu- 
guese clerks. 1824 B. Travers Dis, Eye (ed. 3) 327. It 
levels with the proposal to extract through the sclerotica. 
1828 Sewell Qxf. Prize Ess. 31 His arrogance levelled the 
slave with the brute creation. _ 1849 Prescott Peru (*850) 
II.204 Its heaven-descended aristocracy was levelled almost 
to the condition of the peasant, 1879 Dixon Windsor II, 
xiii. 137 The recently created dukes were levelled to their 
ancient rank. 

to. To level up, down : to bring up, down to the 
level of something (expressed or implied). Also 
ahsol., and intr. for refl. 

1763 Johnson in Boswell 21 July, Sir, your levellers wish 
to level down as far as themselves ; but they cannot bear 
levelling up to themselves. 1809 Sir J. Anstruther Sp. 
Ho, Commons it May in Cobbett Pol. Reg. 20 May 754 
Another party . . whose object was to level down all public 
men to their own very humble state. 1873 Hamerton 
Intelt. Life in. viii. (1876) in To which he may level up. 
1897 Morley Speech 16 Jan., To level up the beer and spirit 
duties. 

e. simply. To lower the position of, bringdown. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 485 M Tis infinite pleasure to 
the majority of mankind to level a person superior to his 
neighbours. 

4 :. To bring to the level of the ground ; to lay 
low, lay 1 even with the ground to raze. Also 
to level io or with the ground, in the dust . 

2614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. iii. § 5. 41 All downe-right 
rallies doe . . beate down and leuell the swelling and moun- 
tainous billow of the Sea- 16x8 Bolton Plants in. x. (1636) 
205 He . . levelled Alexia to the ground with fire. 1684 
Otway Windsor Castle (1683) 13 The Hero levell’d in liis 
humble Grave. 1713 Warder True Amazons (ed, 2) 33 
Here twice ten thousand Houses levell’d are. 1794 Mrs. 
Kadcupfk il Tysi, Udolpho xxxiii, Many noble trees were 
levelled with the ground. 1807 _G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 
nr. vii. 395 Many of those tumuli have been levelled of late, 
1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 106 Should I design to level in the 
dust Some city. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 12 May- 
dawn dews Saw the old structure levelled, 
to. To knock (a person) down. Cf.LEVEr.LEB, 
1760-72 H. Brook® Fool o/Qual. (1809) IV. 04, I ran one 
of the assassins through the body, Tirlah levelfed two more 
with his oaken staff. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 187 The 
unfortunate Mordecai, who had been'levelled very often by 
the rough son of Neptune, 

C. transf. and fig. To reduce or remove (in- 
equalities). 

2642 Rogers Naamah 3 Preparing and levelling their 
rough and high spirits for the Lord Jesus. 1812-16 J. 
Smith Panorama Sri. $■ A rl 1 . 82 These inequalities are soon 
levelled by a file, x8ax Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Imperfect Sym- 
pathies, The mercantile spirit levels all distinctions. 1836 
sir B. Brows Psychol. Dig. I, vi. 220 Circumstances of 
trial, which, more than anything else, level all artificial 
distinctions. 

5 . Surveying. To ascertain the differences of 
level in (a piece of land) ; to ascertain the vertical 
contour of, ‘run’ a section of; hence, to layout. 
Also ahsol. or intr., to take levels. 

1598, etc. [see Levelling vhl. sh. a], 17*2 J. James tr. Le 
Blomt's Gardening xi 8 Taking the Profil of a Mountain, 
to level the Slope of it exactly. Ibid, 189 You may Level 
the Hill according to the following Practice. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v, Levelling t We are now able to level 
distances of one or two miles, at a single operation. 

IL 0, To aim (a missile weapon) ; to ‘lay* (a 
P«)f also rarely, to bring (a spear) to the proper 
level for striking. Also to level one's aim. (Freq. 
in fig. contexts.) Const, at, against, f toward, f to, 
+ unto. ' 


1530 Palscr. 609/2 He leavelleth his crosse howe to shote 
at some dere. 1386 Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed 
II. 130/1 He charged his peece, and leueled the same 
vnto the said Peter Carew, 1590 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 
239 If all ayme but this be leuelfd false. 1633 Mrq. Wor- 
cester Cent. Inv. viii, A way how to level and shoot 
Cannon by night as well as by day. 1667 Milton P. L. 
ii. 712 Each at the Head LevtTd his deadly aime. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1, (1723) 48 They [the Means] 
w ere both levell’d wide, and fell all short of the Mark. 1737 
Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 586 The papal 
thunders, front the wounds of which lie was still sore, were 
levelled full at his head. x8xo Scott Lady of L. it. xxxii. 
Against his sovereign, Douglas ne’er Will level a rebellious 
spear. *845 Darwin Voy. Nat. x. ( 1879) 2I 9 In the very 
act of levelling his musket. 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts 
4- IV. Honey (1884) 57 Levelling his bill as carefully as a 
marksman levels bis rifle. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 1. xv. 
48 Forth front Ravenna’s fort he levelled aim Against the 
popedom. 

fto. To shoot (a missile) out {of a weapon). Ohs. 
1392 Stow A nrt. 235 [He] leuelled a quarrel out of a cros 
bovve. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 250 A bullet 
levelled out of a great piece of ordnance. 1664 Floddan F, 
viii. 72 Roaring Guns . . levell'd out great leaden lumps, 
c. To direct (one’s looks) ; to dart (rays'. 

*594 J- Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 40 To .. leuell the eye 
..at a gainefull, though inglorious obiect. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 543 The setting Sun , . Against the eastern Gate 
of Paradise Leveld his eevning It ayes. _ 1723 Pope Odyss. 
xxi. 459 The chord he drew, Thro’ ev'ry ringlet levelling 
his view. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. v, The fair one .. 
hastily withdrew her eyes and levelled them downwards. 
1817 Byron Beppo lxvii, Others were levelling their looks 
at her. 

cl. fig. To aim, direct, point. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 273 All our actions are 
leveled .. unto two ends. 1591 Spenser M. Hubbeid 772 
All his minde on honour fixed is, To which he levels all his 
purpasis, *690 Locke Toleration ii. Wks, 1727 II. 279 You 
proportion your Punishments .. contrary to the Common 
Discretion, . . which levels the Punishments against refrac- 
tory Offenders. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 3S3 Pom- 
pey . . made two Laws particularly levelled against him 
[Caesar], 1742 Fielding J. Andrews 1. xvii, This fellow's 
writings, . are levelled at the clergy. 1836 Froude Hist, Eng. 
(1858) II. ix. 325 Considerable sarcasm has been levelled at 
the assumption by Henry of this title. 1894 Solicitor's Jrnl. 
XXXIX. 2/2 It is not necessary for the official receiver 
to level an accusation of fraud against any individual. 

+ e. Const, inf. To aim at doing something ; to 
intend to. Obs. 

1708 Swift Sentirn. Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 1753 II. 1. 65 
A few men, whose designs . . were levelled to destroy the 
constitution both of religion and government. 1732 Beawes 
Lex. Mcrcat. Jiediv. 257 My endeavours have been levelled 
. . to obtain this satlsiaction. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. 
P 12 This exclamation produced all the astonishment it was 
levelled to excite in the old citizen. 

7 . ahsol. or intr. To aim with a weapon ; occas. 
said of the weapon. Also freq. transf. and fig. as 
in 6 (with the same const.). Somewhat arch. 

ci$ 00 Three Kings' Sons 75 That .. they shold leuelle & 
shote alle at ones, 1379 Spenser Sheplt. Cal. Mar. 85, 
I Ieuelde againe, And shott at him with might and maine. 
i379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.l 59 A wanton eye is the darte 
I of Cephalus, where it Ieueleth, there it lighteth, 1390 
! Greene Ori. Fur. (1599) B3 b, I, so they gesse but leuell 
farre awry. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, in. ii. 286 The foe-man 
may with as great ayme leuell at the edge of a Pen-knife. 
1604 T. Wright Passions 1. i. 1 There can be no man, who 
works by right reason but . . he aymeth at some end, he 
levels at some good. 1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 6 
Euery Christian is obliged to leuell _ at perfection. 1664 
Butler Hud, 11. iii. 449 He to his engine flew . . And rais’d 
it till it levell’d right. 1699 Pomfret Poems (1724) 31 He 
levels blindly, yet the mark does hit. 1699 Hammer Pay. 
H. 1. 72 When they shoot at a mark, they level, and fire at 
first sight. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 1. 129 He lifts the 
tube and levels with his eye. 1728 T. Sheridan Persius 
iv. (1739! 54 The Author in this Satyr levels at Nero. 1879 
Browning M. Relph 103 They level : a volley, a smoke and 
the clearing of smoke, 

t to. To guess at. Obs. 

ts8<> Lyly Enphvcs (Arb.) 227 If thou couldest as well 
conceiue the cure of a father as I can leuel at the nature of 
a child. Ibid, 289 Since your eyes are . . so cunning that 
you can leuell at the dispositions of women whom you neuer 
knew. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 41 As thou namest 
them [my suitors], I will describe them, and according to. 
my description leuell at my affection. 

Xae'Vel, zt. 2 Obs. exc. dial. [? Corruption of 
Levy, by association with prec. ; but cf. OF. le- 
vaille tax ; also It. IivelIare\.o\evy (Florio, 1611).] 
= Levyzl 

155 * T. Bar mare in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it II, 202 The 
chefeofthe Frenphe kinges revenewe is levelled uppon sake 
a *823 Forby Pac.E. Anglia, Level, to assess. Ex. ‘ I will 
pay whatever you level upon me ’. 1886 Elworthy W. Som. 
Word-bk, s.v., Mr. Jones to shop 've a level’d a distress 'pon 
em vor the quarter's rent. 

Levelage (leweledg). [f. Level v. + -age.] 
Levelling, 

Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met, U.S, 389 The Rara 
Avis Mining Company, .give the best showing of any mine 
• * for.. development made through leVeiage. 
f Itevel-coil. Obs. F orms ; 6-7 level(l coyl(e, 
eoile, 7 Isvell aeoile, leve le pull, lave-le-queue. 
[Corruptly ad. Fr. phrase ( faire ) lever It ml (h 
quelqu'mi), to make a person rise from his seat 
{lever to raise, cut buttock) : see Cotgr., and cf. 
Coil sbA The Fr. name of the game is Dve-cul 
(Littre s.v. lever)-, cf. the Eng. equivalent in quot. 
1656. Florio has an, It. lcvaculo.\ A rough, noisy 


game, formerly played at Christmas, in which each 
player is in turn driven from his seat and supplanted 
by another ; cf. Level-sice. Hence = riotous 
sport, noisy riot ; phr. to keep level-coil. Also 
used advb. = turn and turn about, alternately. 

1394 Nashe Unfqrt. Trav. 33 The next daie they had 
solempne disputations, where Luther and Carolostadius 
scolded leueil coyle. 1605 Armin' Pool upon Fool (ed. Grosart) 

2t They..entred the Pari er, found all this leuell coyle, and his 
pate broken, his face scratcht [etc.]. 16x1 Florio, Lenaculo, 
itch-buttocke, leue le _cull. 1616 Bkaum. & Fl. Faith f. 
Friends 1. ii. What coil is here? Level-coil, you see, every 
man’s pot. 1621 Quarles Argahts Of P. 1. (1629) 18 The 
mothers smile Brought forth the daughters blush ; and leuell 
coyle They smil’d and blusht ; one smile begate another. 
1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub in. ii, Young Justice Bramble 
has kept level-coyl Here in our quarters, stole away our 
daughter. 1647 Herrick Noble Numbers, To God, his gift 
72 As my little Fot doth boyle We wilL keep this Levell 
Coyle. 1634 H. L'Estrange Chas. 1 (1655) 157 Thus did 
Episcopacy and Presbytery play Leve-le-queve, and take 
their turns of Government for about 30 years.^ 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Level-Coile is when three play at Tables, or other 
Game, where onely two can play at a time, and the loser 
removes his Buttocks, and sits out, and therefore called also 
Hitch-Buttock. 1684 Observator No. 129 An Ecclesias- 
tical way of (Leve-Cul, or) Level-Coy le. 

3ie - vel-free, a. Ot a mine : Admitting of being 
worked or drained by means of a level or levels. 

1805 R. Forsyth Beauties Scoll. III. 4x1 The mine.. is 
nearly 700 feet above the level of the valley, and must there? 
fore always be level-free.^ 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-Mining, 
Level-free, old coal or ironstone workings at the outcrop, 
worked by means of a day level driven into the hillside. 

Iievelisll (le’velij), a. Somewhat level. 

1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 166 Over levelish, boggy 
country. 

Xievelism (leweliz’m). Also 7 levellism, 8 
levillism. [/.Level a. or v. + -isji.] Tlieprinciple 
of levelling distinctions in society. In early use 
spec, the principles advocated by the Revellers’. 

1639 Democritus turned Statesm, in Hart. Misc. (1810) 
VI. 194 This day a Republican, to-morrow what you please; 
a favourer of Levellism [etc.]. 1708 S. Sewall Diary 

15 Jan. (1879' II. 210 He speaks against Levillism, Buying 
and Selling Men. 1831 Fraser’s Mag. III. 480 We had 
given sufficient evidence of our ability to grapple with the 
leviathan of levelism in matters ecclesiastical. 

Ijevelization (lewelaiz^-jbn). [f. Level a. 4- 
-IZATION.] ‘ The act of levelling or reducing to 
equality a i860 Genii. Mag. cited in Worcester. 
Levelled (le'veld), ppl . a. Also 6 levyled, 
7 leveld. [f. Level v. + -ed J.] Made level ; 
placed in a level position ; aimed, directed. 

1367 Drant Horace Epist. To Rdr. *vj, A smothe, and 
plat leuyled poesye. 1607 Shaks. Tinwn 1. i.47 No leueil'd 
malice Infects one comma in the course I hoid. x6i6 R. C. 
Times' Whistle tn. 1098 The infection Of thy high leveld 
thoughts. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 376 Opposite in leveld 
West was set His mirror, 1769 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fort. 
Poems (1777) 2 3 > I • .fix’d my leveld telescope on man. 1800 
Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. 'Tr. 11/2 They poured in oue well- 
levelled fire, and then a second. 1823 Byron Juan vhl 
xxx iv, Who kept their .. levell’d weapons still against the 
glacis. 1869 Bqutell Arms Arm. iii. (1874) 43 The 
pointsofsix levelled pikes. 1892 Woonn ury Encycl. Photogr. 
228 [It] is placed upon the. .levelled glass plate. 
Xieveller (le’velai). Also 8-9 (now V. SI) 
leveler. [f. Level v. + -er 1.] One who or that 
1 which levels. 

1 . In material senses : 

ta. One who takes soundings, tto. One who aims, an 
aimer. +C. A level (the instrument), d. One who levels 
ground. Also, ‘ an earth-scraper for levelling a site ’ (Knight 
Diet . Merit. 1875). e. Pugilism. A knock-down blow, 
f. One who uses a level or levelling-instrument, g. ‘A 
billiard-table foot having a screw adjustment for height, in 
order to level the table ’ [.Knight), h. (See quot. x8gr.) 

1398 Florio, Scandagliatore, a sounder, a leueller, or 
fadomer of the sea. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Coup, The farre-off 
leueller shall neuer hit the white. 1693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Contpl. Gard. I. 41 Every Level ..must be taken 
with the Rule and Leveller, which every body knows is a 
Triangular Instrument with a Lead, .hung to a small Cord, 
and that fix’d to the obtuse Angle. 1712 J. James tr, Le 
Blond's Gardening 113 Customs that are ordinarily follow’d 
by Levelers. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIIi. 68 B. put in 
some good body hits, but C. returned them by a leveller! 
1834 Blachw. Mag. XXXV. 348 The leveller and the 
shoveller .. have taken the crown ofifhis [a hill’s] head, i860 
J. Mullan Rep. Constr. Road to Ft. Benton (1863) 85 The 
level was used by myself until, .sickness forced me to leave 
the party, Mr. Johnson taking my place as leveller. 1891 
Labour Commission Gloss, s.v. Cokemen, In making coke, 
the coal is deposited in the oven by a tub which runs to the 
top eye, and is there tipped up, the coal naturally forming 
a conical heap at the bottom of the oven. The leveller 
rakes this coal level. 

2 . One who would level all differences of posi- 
tion or rank among men. The term first arose as 
the designation of a political party, of Charles I’s 
reign, which professed principles of this character; 
in later use, it has been applied more widely. 

1644 Needham Case Comnrw. 77 Our Levellers now 
exclaim against the Parliament. 1647 Newsletter x Nov; 
(Clarendon MSS, 2638), They have given themselves a new 
name viz. Levellers, for they intend to sett all things 
straigh t, and rayse a parity and community in the kingdom. 
1638 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop . Govt. 1. viii, 44 The 
People. .are apt Levellers, nor know they why, and yet it is, 
because to be levellers, were to destroy themselves. 1697 
‘ Collier Ess.. Mor. Sub/. 1. (1709) 44, 1 see, you are an ever- 
lasting Leveller; you won’t allow any Encouragement to 
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extraordinary Industry and Merit. X790 Burke Fr. Re v. 
Wks. 1 80S V. 104 The levellers . . only change and pervert 
the natural order of things. 1827 Hal lam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II- x - 22 3 The commonwealth’s men and the levellers 
..grew clamorous for the king’s death. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. I. xi. 386 The republicans, the levellers, the 
fanatics,— all ranged themselves on the side of the new ideas. 

3 . pi. The name of a rebel secret society in Ire- 
land in the 1 8th c. (see quots.) ; identical with or 
similar to the ‘ Whiteboys 
176a Genii. Mag - . 183 What you, in Dublin, think of the 
White Boys, or Levellers, I cannot say. 1763 Brit. Mag-. 
IV. 162 The mischiefs committed by those people called 
Levellers, in the county of Tipperary ; by levelling park 
walls, breaking down fences, See. 

( 4 . A thing which reduces all men to an equality. 

•' 1659 Genii. Calling (1679) 77 Such a Leveller is Debauchery, 
that it takes off all distinctions. 17SS Young Centaur ii. 
Wks. (1757) IV. 146 Is diversion grown a leveller, like 
death? X758 Johnson Idler No. 32 p 5 Sleep is equally a 
leveller with death. 1829 Lytton Devereux n. i, Emotion, 
whether of ridicule, anger or sorrow, is your grandest of 
levellers. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, xiii. 179 Familiarity is 
the great leveller, and a most unjust leveller. 

Levelling (le-veliq), vbl. sb. Also 8-9 (now 
US.) leveling, [f. Level v. + -ing h] 

_ 1 . Aiming, aim. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Visit, leuelling. 1607 
Hieron Wks. I. 429 A smooth stone, by which I may, if the 
Lord shall please so to blesse my leuelling, smite this Goliah 
in the forehead. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life iff Death (1651) 50 
Our Aiming and Levelling at the End. 1796-7 Instr. 4 
Reg. Cavalry (18x3) 263 In the firings, the loading is quick, 
the levelling is just. 

2 . The action of bringing to a uniform hori- 
zontal surface ; the action of placingin an accurately 
horizontal position by means of a level. 

_ 1598 [see 4 below]. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Garden- 
ing 105 The Words Dressing, Leveling . . signify the Action 
of harrowing or raking the Ground, to lay it every where 
smooth and eaven. 1786 in Picton L’pool Muuic. Rec. 
(1886) II. 260 The levelling of the streets. x86x Musgrave 
By-roads 2S9 The levelling of two or three hills, and the 
filling in of a few ravines. 

b. fig. (See Level v. 3.) Also with tip, down. 
x6x8 J. Smith Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 417, l have, for 
550 years, traced the waies wherein they severally walked, 
for the better levelling of the life of the present lord George. 
1658 J. Harrington Prerag. Pop. Govt. 1. xi. 84 By 
Levelling, they who use the word, seem to understand, 
when a People rising invades the Lands and Estates of the 
richer sort, and divides them equally among themselves. 
1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 476 The Jews .. disdained 
such a Levelling with People held by them in the utmost 
Contempt, 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. u. To Shade of Elliston , 
O ignoble levelling of Death ! 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 
v. iv. Levelling is comfortable but only down to oneself. 
1869 Dow den Stud. Lit. (1890)353 Thus, by a process of level- 
ling-up, Lamennais made the supernatural, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, disappear. 1888 Sweet Hist. Eng. 
Sounds Pref, p. vi, To justify Rapp’s and Ellis’s levelling 
of Chaucer’s long es under one sound. 

3 . Surveying. (See quot 1887.) 

x8i2-x6 Playfair Nat, Phil. (1819) I. 169 Levelling is the 
art of drawing a line at the surface of the earth, to cut the 
directions of gravity every where at right angles. 1830 
Lyell Prim . Geol. I. 293 The levellings recently carried 
across that isthmus, .to ascertain the relative height of the 
Pacific Ocean at Panama. 1831 Lardner Hydros/, iv. 72 
Instruments for levelling or determining the direction or 
position of horizontal lines. 1887 Gen. Walker in Encycl. 
Brit. XXII. 707 Levelling is the art of determining the 
relative heights of points on the surface of the ground as 
referred to a hypothetical surface which cuts the direction 
of gravity every where at right angles... The trigonometrical 
determination of the relative heights of joints at known 
distances apart by the measurements of their mutual angles 
..is a method of levelling. But the method to which the 
term ‘levelling ’is always applied is that of the direct deter, 
initiation of the differences of height from the readings 
of the lines at which graduated staves, held vertically over 
the points, are cut by the horizontal plane which passes 
through the eye of the observer. 

4 . attrib. : levelling-instrument, an instrument 
used in surveying and consisting essentially of a tele- 
scope fitted with a spirit-level ; levelling pole, rod, 
staff, an instrument, consisting essentially of a 
graduated pole with a vane sliding upon it, used in 
levelling; -f levelling-rule * Level sb} ; level- 
ling-screw, a screw used to adjust parts of a 
contrivance to an exact level ; levelling-stand 
(. Photography ), an instrument used to support a 
glass plate in a horizontal position. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math , 456 b, The *Levelling Instru- 
ment to be used in this Work. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 1087 Theodolites,.. sextants, levelling instruments, 
X598 Florio, Scandaglio, a plummet, or line to sounde 
with, a “leuelling rule. 1849 R. V. Dixon Heat 1. 51 
A strong T-shaped bar of iron, furnished with two levels, 
and placed on a board provided with “levelling screws. 
1866 _ R. M. Ferguson Electr. (1870) 19 Upon a tripod 
provided with levelling screws stands the pillar. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl,, * Levelling Staves, are instruments used 
in levelling ; serving to carry marks to be observed, and 
at the same time to measure the heights of those marks 
from the ground. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.,* Leveling- 
stand. 1890 Anthony’s Photogr. Bull, III. 220 The solution 
may be flowed on and off the plate or the plate placed on a 
levelling stand. 

Levelling, ppl. a. Also leveling, [f. Level 
v. + -ing 2 .] That levels; esp. bringing all to the 
same social, moral, or intellectual level; also, of 
Or pertaining to levellers and their principles. 



a 1635 Sibbes Confer. Christ 4 Mary [1656) 63 If God he 
a Father, and we be brethren, it is a levelling word, it 
bringeth mountains down, and filleth up vallies. 1648 
Boyle Seraph. Love xi. (1700) 56 So familiar and levelling . 
an affection as Love, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. x. 

§ 136 The barbarity of the Agitators and the levelling party. 
1763 Johnson in Boswell 21 July, I . . showed her the ab- 
surdity of the levelling doctrine. 1796 Burke Let. Noble 
Lord Wks. VIII. 39 A levelling tyrant, who oppressed all 
descriptions of his people. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Com- 
pensation Wks. (Bonn) I. 42 There is always some levelling 
circumstance that puts down the overbearing, the strong, the 
rich, the fortunate. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 1. vi, If anything 
can save the aristocracy in this levelling age, it is an ap- 
preciation of men of genius. 

Levelly (le-veli), adv. [f. Level a. + -ly 2.] 
In a level or horizontal position or direction ; on 
a level ; + uniformly ; with a level surface. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry 11. iii. (x6ri) 43 [The line] is carried 
leuelly or equally thorowout the Escocbeon without either 
rising or falling. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 96 .Neither 
would praises and actions appear so levelly concurrent in 
many other of the Grecians. 1669 Stormy Mariner 1 s Mag. 
v. 75 Every Shot .. equally Oblique or Levelly directed. 
1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 470 A dense, slow-moving 
stream, .. flowing levelly on for a few yards. 1851 Jrnl, 
R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 639 See the standing corn shorn 
levelly low. 1881 Mrs. C. Praed Policy $ P. I. viii. 175 
Looking at him levelly with her own large eyes. 

Leveluess (le-velnes). [f. Level a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being level. 

1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 11. ii. xog So you must re- 
member to draw them to expresse their Ievelness with the 
earth. 1787 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 190 Romney- 
Marsh, from its levelness, .seeming, .to afford the best base. 
1824 Southf.y Sir T.More (1831) II. 107 The very levelness 
of the political platform. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus 543 
Levelness of head. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 126/1 Her 
rich black and tan markings are American, but her clean 
physical levelness comes from her English ancestry. 

Levelode, obs. form of Livelihood. 

Leve longe, obs. form of Livelong. 
t Levelry. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Level a. or v. 

+ -itY, with reference to leveller : cf. revelry. ] The 
principles of the Levellers. 

x66x Sir H. Vane's Politics 5 There is no State nor Seat 
more suitable for a Levelry then a Court-Livery. Ibid. 5 
From this Levellry I should never have dissented, had not 
the fulnesse of my Fortunes made me their Enemy. 

+ Level-sice. Obs. Also 6 leuell suse. [app. 
from an altered form of the Fr. phr. lever le cu l ( see 
Level-coil), in which assise (seat) was substituted, 
as more decent, for ail. Skelton’s form may be 
due to association with F. sus up.] = Level- 
coil. 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court ? 139 We haue cast vp 
our war, And made a worthy trewse, With, gup, leuell suse ! 
1608 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. iv, iv. Decay 41 Ambitious 
hearts do play at Level sice [orig. F. Ces cceurs ambitieux 
ionent an boute hors]. 

t Levely, a. Obs. rare. In 3 north, levelike. 
£f. Levk v. + -ly 1 .] Credible. 

a X300 E. E. Psalter xcii. 7 pine wittenesses leuelike [MS. 
H. Mikel leuandlic : Lat. credibilia] are pai. 

Levelylieede, obs. form of Livelihead. 

Leven (in 4 -Sir. lewine, lewyne, 6-7 leaven), 
clipped f. Eleven and Eleventh. Eleventh (in 
4 Sc. lewint, 6 Sc. levint), clipped f. Eleventh, 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( Thomas ) 429 pe lewine is: pat 
cheryte To frend & fa euire haf we. Ibid. vil. ( Jacobus 
Minor) 477 And pare-for he llewyne Iowis of his consent 
tuk with hym. Ibid, xxxii. (Justin) 30 Als pare- [of] is mad 
mendone in pe lewint distinccion. 1570 Levins Manip. 69 
Y“ Leuenthe, vndecimus. 157810 Maitl. Cl. Misc, I. (1840) 
8 The levint bulk of the Amades de Gaule. x6xx Shaks. 
Wint. T. iv. iii, 33 Euery Leauen-weather toddes. 1883 
Jessop in 19 th Cent. Oct. 591 In Arcady we have an insti- 
tution called ’levens, when the labourers knock off work for 
awhile . . and make pretence of enjoying a social meal [see 
Elevf.ns]. 

Leven, var. Levin sb. and v. ; obs. f. Leaven. 

+ Le'Veness. Obs. Also 5 le finesse. [app, 
f. Leve v. + -ness.] Faith, confidence. 

c 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 627 And lered hem her left 
nesse. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 301/1 Levenesse, or beleve- 
nesse, fides. Levenesse, or grete troste. 

Lever (lrvai), j^.l Forms: 3levere,4levor, 
4-5 levour, 6-8 leaver, 5- lever. [ME. levere , 
levour, a.. OF.* levere, leveour (F. leveuf), agent-n. 
f. lever to raise ; in the sense * lever ’ recorded only 
once (1487) as leveur ; the usual Fr. word is levier 
(recorded from 12th c.) formed on the same vb„ 
with different suffix; leviere fern, occurs in the 
14th c.] 

1. A bar of iron or wood serving to ‘ prize up * 
or dislodge from its position some heavy or 
firmly fixed object; a crowbar, handspike, or the 
like. 

In mod. use, this sense is more or less coloured by the 
scientific sense 2, which is alone formally recognized by 
Johnson. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3103 Hii .. cables vette ynowe & 
laddren, & leuours & uaste ssoue & drowe. 13.. Coer de 
L, 1935 Ever men bare them up with devours. 1382 Wvcuf 
Isa. xxvii. 1 In that dai visiten shal the Lord , . vp on le- 
uyathan, an eddere, a leuour [Vulg. serpentem vectem ]. 
X433 Lydg. St. Edmund in. 1202 Don with a leuour to 
len te the doore on barre. 1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxx. 
265 Other had grete leuers and plente of ropes and Cordes. 
*553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 223 An other speakes, as 
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though his woordes had neede to bee heaved, out with 
leavers. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St- n. xxiii. 147 Surely 
so heavy a log needed more levers than one. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece in. xx. (1715) 148 The heavy Ship into the 
Sea they thrust With Leavers. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. i. 36 
As carriages and leavers and scaffolds ape in architecture. 
18x3 Scott Kakeby 1. vi,Then clanking chains and levers tell, 
That o’er the moat the draw-bridge fell, a 1825 Forby l oc. 
E. Anglia, Lower, lower , a lever, _ 1881 S. H. Hodgson 
Outcast Ess. 402 (Hor. Od. iii. xxvi) The lever, the bright 
torch, the bow, For laying doors and warders low. 

Jig. 1831 Society I. 230 Jealousy is a potent lever for 
quickening love. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) II. 433 
The new religion was only a lever by which a few artful 
demagogues had attempted to overthrow the King’s au- 
thority. 

fb. gen. A baT, pole, or rod. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2680 Eldol erl of gloucestre. . Hente 
an strange leuour. c 1320 Sir Benes 1861 (MS. A) He tok 
a leuour in is bond, And forth to the gate he wond. c 1400 
Ywabte 4 Gam. 2386 The geant .. bar a levor of yren 
ful strang. c 1530 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 366 
Gonemar helde in bothe hys handes a gret leuer, wher- 
with he layd on amonge those knyghtes. x6og_ B ible 
(D ouay) Numb. xiii. 24 They cutte of a branch with the 
grapes tlierof, which two men carried upon a leaver, X613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 504 Fish-shells, .so great that 
two strong men with a leaver can scarse draw one of them 
after them. 

2 . Mechanics, Adopted as the name for that type 
of ‘simple machine’ which is exemplified in the 
‘lever’ (sense 1). It consists of a rigid structure 
of any shape (a straight bar being the normal 
form), fixed at one point called the fulcrum, and 
acted on at two other points by two forces, tending 
to cause it to rotate in opposite directions round 
the fulcrum. 

The force which is regarded as intended to be resisted by 
the use_ of the .lever is called the weight, and the force 
which is applied for this purpose is called the power. 
Levers are said to be of the first , second, or third kind or 
order according as the fulcrum, the weight, or the power 
is in the midmost position of the three. 

1648 Wilkins Math. Mug. 1. iv. 20 The second Mechanical 
faculty is the Leaver. 1710 J. Clarke Rohault's Nat . 
Phil. (1729 I. 43 Two Bodieshung at the Ends of a Balance 
or Leaver. 1803 J. Wood Princ. Mech. iv. 50 The Lever is 
an indexible rod, moveable upon a point which is called the 
fulcrum. x8x2-x6 Plavfair Nat. Phil. £1819) I, 1x7 Let A 
and B be two given weights, applied to the ends of the 
arms of a lever. 1829 Nat. Philos., Mechanics 11. iii. § 13. 6 
(U. K. S.) If the power be in the middle, it is a lever of the 
third kind. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. (1857) 1 . 186 
Archimedes had established the doctrine of the lever. 1841 
T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 168 The levers attached to the 
jaws are five long and slender processes. 1851 Carpenter 
Man. Pkys. (ed. 2) 172 The hard envelopes... serve, like 
the bones of the Vertebrata, as levers by which the motor 
powers of the muscles are more advantageously employed. 

3 . Special applications. &. A roof-beam of 
naturally curved timber, forming one of the couples 
or principals supporting the roof (obs. exc. dial,). 
b. Steam-engine, + (a) —Beam sb . 1 11 (obs .) ; (b) 
a starting-bar. e. The piece by which the barrel 
of a breech-loader is opened, d. In Dentistry and 
Surgery — Elevator 2. In Midwifery — Vectis 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), e. The first row of a fishing-net. 
f. Short for lever-watch. 

a. 1481-2 in Charters Finchalc (Surtees) p. ccclv, Pro., 
meremio empto pro j lever in tenemento Roberti Jakson. 

b. 1758 Fitzgerald in Phil. Trans. L. 727 The lever of 
the fire-engine [/,<?, steam-engine] works up and down alter- 
nately. 1836 Hebert Engin. 4 Mech, Encycl. II. 70a The 
attendant pushes the handle or lever which be holds. 

o. x88i [see lever-pin]. 

d. 1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigncs Man. Oper. Surg. 74 
With the Lever . — Its extremity is passed between two 
teeth, a sound and the decayed one, or a sound one and 
a stump, 

6. 1884 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 359/1. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. with sense ‘ belonging 
to a lever as lever -actuation, - edge , -pin ; also 
lever-like adj, b. with sense ‘acting as a lever, 
worked by a lever’, as lever -brace, - corkscrew , 
-drill, -hoist, -jack, -knife, -pallet, -pendulum, 
-press, -punch, - shears , -spar, -valve, 

1889 G. F indlay Eng. Railway 79 The frame . . known as 
*lever actuation, i860 All Year Round No. 57. 162 The 
*lever corkscrew gavea zest to his wine, 1884 F. J . Britten 
Watch Sf Clackm. 207 *Lever Edges .. are polished in a 
swing tool. 1867 J. Macgregor Voy. Alone 41 The pantry 
is beside them with . . pepper . . mustard, corkscrew, and 
♦lever-knife for preserved meat tins. 1891 Atkinson Last of' 
Giant Killers 190 The steel point of Sir Jack’s Staff was in- 
serted beneath it, and ♦lever-like pressure applied. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 524 The centre of the ♦lever- 
pallet., is in a right line between the centre of the scape- 
wheel and the centre of the verge. Ibid. 526 In Ellicott’s 
pendulum the ball was adjustable by levers, thence called 
the “lever pendulum. x88x Greener Gun 263 Next turn 
out the “lever pin on top of lever. 1873 W. Cory Lett. 4 
Jrnls. (1897) 316 The “lever-spar of a water-lift. 

5 . Special combs. : lever-beam Steam-engine 
(see Beam a<5.i i i) ; lever-board, -bridge (see 
quots.) ; lever-engine, t (a) = beam-engine (obs.) ; 
(b) =s side-lever engine (1876 in Knight Diet. Mech. 
and in later Diets.) ; lever escapement ( Watch- 
making), an escapement in which the connexion 
between the pallet and the balance is made by 
means of two levers, one attached to the pallets and 
the other to the balance staff (Britten) ; lever-fly, 
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(LEVIER, 


a punching' machine worked by a fly-wheel and a 
lever; lever-frame U.S., ‘ in a railroad hand-car, 
a wooden frame shaped somewhat like a letter A, 
which supports the lever-shaft and lever on the 
platform’ ( Cent , Diet.)) lever-man. U.S., one 
employed to work the levers in a railway signal- 
box ; lever watch, a watch with a lever escape- 
ment ; lever-wood, the Virginian hop-hornbeam 
or ironwood, Ostrya Virginica ( Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 159 As the * lever- 
beam was dismissed, he communicated the motion to the 
paddle-wheels by a rod and crank attached to the piston. 
1823 P. Nicholson - Pract. Build. 587 * Lever-boards, a set 
of boards, parallel to each other, so connected together that 
they may be turned to any angle, for the admission of more 
or less air or light ; or so as to lap upon each other and 
exclude both 1833 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 312 
That which is called a “Lever Bridge is made by cutting 
down trees, and sinking the buts of them in the bank on 
each side sufficiently deep that the parts which are buried 
may exceed in weight those which are out of the ground. 
*744 Desaguliers Experim. Philos. II. 489 The “Leaver 
Engine, often call’d Newcomen’s. 1S38 Penny Cy cl. XII. 
303/2 *Lever-escapement. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch <$• 
Clockrn. 141 The Lever Escapement, .is generally preferred 
for pocket watches. 1831 J. Holland Manuf, Metal I. 131 
The holes . . are punched in the metal by the assistance of 
what the boiler makers call a “lever fly. 1901 Daily Hews 
12 Jan. 6/2 A saving .. has been effected in the wages of 
“lever men. 1848 Chambers's Inform. I. 285/2 The *laver 
watch is so named from the lever escapement of Mudge. 
+Le'ver, sbf Obs.rare~ l . [f. Leye v.~ + -eb 1 .] 
= BELtEVEK. 

C1340 Cursor M, (Trin.) 18719 J>e leuer [Cot/, and GSH. 
truand] & J>e baptized bo^e Shulde be saued from alle Iojje. 

II Le ver, sb. 3 Obs. rare - l . [Fr. : see Levee 
sbf] = Levee sb.‘t a. 

2742 Miss Robinson in Mrs. Delany's Lett. (2862) II. 192 
We do not appear at Phoebus's Lever. 

Lever (lrvai), v. [f. Lever 
L intr. To apply a lever ; to work with a lever, 
2836 Kane Arct, Expl. II. ii. 31 It was all in vain that 
Hans and I.. lifted, levered, twisted and pulled. 2897 
Daily Hews 16 Mar. 6/5 They delved, and levered, and 
sweated. 

2 . trans. a. To lift, push, or otherwise move 
with or as with a lever ; also with along, away, 
out, over, tip. b. To bring into a specified con- 
dition by applying a lever. 

2876 Preecf. & Sivewright Telegraphy 209 The bottom of 
the pole being ‘levered' out of the ground. 288a Jefferies 
Bevis I.i. 11 He began to lever the raft along. 1887 Bar. 
ing-Gould Gaverocks I. vi. 89, I flung with such force that 
I levered the boat away. 1891 Miss Dowib Girl in Karp. 
vi. 75, I levered up an eyelid with difficulty. 1896 Daily 
Chron. 15 Aug. 9/5 On no account should the canoe he 
levered with one end of the pole on the ground. 2898 Daily 
News 19 May 5/3 The concrete fell and levered the pier 
over. x8g8 Cycling 77 By passing a bar through the frame. . 
and levering it straight. 

fig. 2890 Graphic ir Oct. 406/1 He seeks this by levering 
out of his place his best friend. 

Hence Levering vbl. sb. Also attrib. 

1869 Mrs. Weiitney We Girls x. (1878) 174 A few more 
vigorous strokes, and a little smart levering, and the nails 
loosened. 2897 Daily News 3 Nov. 6/6 Snapped off by 
means of some powerful levering tool. 

Lever, obs. f. Liver sb , Liver v., to deliver. 
Lever, obs. var. liever, comparative of Lief a. 
Leverage (If varedj'!, [f. Lever ^T + -age.] 

1 . The action of a lever; the arrangement by 
which lever-power is applied ; also cotter, a system 
of levers. 

1724 Land. Gaz. No. 6273/8 An Engine.., which .. by 
means of a Leveridge and an Horizontal Fly,, .can Raise. . 
Water. 2839 R* S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 99 It re- 
solves itself into a system of leverage, 2884 tr. Lotze's 
Logic 258 The length of leverage must vary inversely as the 
strength of the force. 

2 . The power of a lever; the mechanical advan- 
tage gained by the use of a lever. Leverage of a 
force (see quot. 1830). 

2830 Kater & Lardner Meek. x. 133 The distance of the 
direction of a force from the axis is sometimes called the 
leverage of the force. 2845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. 
I. 246 The extension of the os calcis. .affords a considerable 
leverage to the muscles of the calf of the leg. 2860 O, W, 
Holmes Elsie V. xvi. (1891) 221 Leverage is everything. 
2879 G, Macdonald Sir Gibbic II. xiii. 224 The stream 
worked at the roots, and the wind laid hold of him with 
fierce leverage, 2882 Knowledge No. tg. 403/2 The actual 
leverage increases as AW is increased, supposing the oar’s 
length to remain unchanged. 

b. fig. Advantage for accomplishing a purpose ; 
increased power of action. 

1858 Gladstone Homer III. 113 The leverage of this 
straightforward speech.. produces an initial movement to- 
wards concession on the part of the great hero. 1868 Helps 
Realmak v. (1876) 86 And it will be putting additional 
leverage into his hands. 2883 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 790 With 
regard to such men the moralist has no leverage whatever. 
8 . attrib. 

2838 Poe A. G, Pym Wks, 2864 IV. 262 A vast leverage 

f ewer was obtained. 1831 H. Stephens Bh. of Farm (ed, 2) 

. 258/2 This bend gives a leverage power to the handle, 
when the graip is used to lift rank wet litter. 

Leveray, -ey, levers, obs. forms of Livery. 
Leveret (le'vsbst). Forms: 6 leverette, 
leav-, lyveret, 7 leverit, levoret, levart, -et, 


-it, 5- leveret, [ad. OF. levrele, levrette, dim. 
of levre (F. lievre) hare.] 

1 . A young hare, strictly one in its first year. 

14.. Hoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 592/22 Lepuscttlus, a leveret. 
2344 Phaf.r Regim. Lyfe ( 1 5531 H vj b, The mawe of a yong 
leuerette with the juice of plantaine, is excedinge profitable. 
2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 211 In ancient time, if 
the Hunters had taken a young Leverit, they let her go 
again in the honour of Diana. 2688 J. Clayton in Phil. 
Trans. XVIII. 123, I have seen Leverets there with the 
white spot in the Head, which the Old ones have not. 
2739 Johnson Mer No, St P 6 [It] is the claim., of the 
vulture to the leveret. 1814 Cary Dante's Inf. xxm. 16 
More fell They shall pursue us, than the savage hound 
Snatches the leveret. 2833 Gihmshawe Life Confer (1865) 
35/2 On his expressing a wish to divert himself by rearing a 
single leveret,, .his neighbours supplied him with three. 

f 2 . transf. and fig. a. A pet, a mistress, b. 
A spiritless person. Obs. 

1617 S. Collins Def. Bp. Ely (2628) 54 Theres a Leuite 
of the Iesuits, or a prettie leuorite rather, to sucke a Kings 
heart-blood in time. 2630 Lf.nnard tr. Charrou's Wisd. m. 
iii. § 28 (16701 371 Arrogant Boasters,, . leverets in dangers. 
2637 Shirley Gamester l. i, Some wife will bid her husband’s 
leverets welcome. 1640 Dk. Newcastle Country Capt. a. 
i. <1649) 23 Yon meane, one wenche betweene us too is 
nothing : I know a hundred Leveretts. 

3 . attrib . : leveret-skin., a Japanese glaze applied 
to ceramic ware, supposed to resemble leveret’s 
fur. (In recent Diets.) 

Levero(c)k, -ucke, obs. forms of Lark sb. 1 
Leavers. Obs. exe. dial. Also 1 lsefer, leb(e)r, 
5 levre. [OE. Imfer . ] (See quot. 1879.) 

C723 Corpus Gloss. 2823 Scirpea, eorisc, leber. c 2000 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 278/29 Scirpia [read Scirpea], liefer. 
c 1000 /Elfric Voc. ibid. 138/30 Pirus, gladiolus , liefer. 
c 2000 Sax. Leechd. I. 382 Genim laefre neooo wearde. c 2450 
A Iphita (Anecd. Oxon.T 72 Gladiolus, . .gallice glaiol, anglice 
leure. 2378 Lyte Dodoens n. xli. 299 The wilde yellow 
Iris is now called .. in English Lauers or Leuers. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n. 304 Levers, . . a name applied 
by Lyte.. to Ms Pseudacorus, L. ; but bestowed on ‘any 
sword-bladed plant ’, 

Leves, obs. Sc. pi. of Leaf. 

+ Levesel. Obs. Forms : 4 le(e'ifsel, levas- 
selle, leveoel, 4-5 levesel, 5 leef-sele,levesell, 
laf-sale, lefe sal(e. [? repr. OE. *ttafsele. f. leaf 
Leap + sple hall; cf. Sw. lofsal, Da. Ipvsal,] A 
bower of leaves ; a canopy or lattice. 

23 .. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 448 Such a lefsel of lof neuer lede 
hade, c 2386 Chaucer Reeve’s T. 241 The clerkes hors 
ther as it stood ybounde Behynde the Mille, vnder a lefsel. 

• — Pars. T, p 337 As the gaye leefsel atte Tauerne is signe 
of the wyn that is in the Celer. c 2400 Destr. Troy 337 
A playne, Full of floures .. With lef-sates vppon lofte lustie 
and faire, Folke to refresshe for faintyng of hete. a 2420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 600 To Bachus signe & to [>e 
leuesel His you be him hali[>. c 2440 Prontp. Parv. 300/2 
Levecel be-forne a wyndowe, or other place, umbraculum. 
2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxii. 215 She hath the keyes 
and leith hem vnder the leuesell of the bed vnto the morow. 

t Levet L Obs. rare. [f. leve (Leave z»,l) + 
-ET.] Only pi. Leavings, fragments. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 80 When they have eaten ynowe. 
..•Then gadder they vp their levetds. Ibid. 98 The best 
meate awaye they carve. . . Then proll the servynge officers 
..so that their levettis are but thynne. 

+ Levet 2 . Obs. Also 7 levett, 7-8 levit(t. 
[?ad. It. levata ‘the name of a march vpon a 
Drumme and Trumpet in time of warre ’ (Florio), 
f. levare to raise.] A trumpet call or musical 
strain to rouse soldiers and others in the morning. 

a 2623 Fletcher Doub. Marriage n. i, Come sirs, a queint 
Levet. [Trump, a levet,] To waken our brave GeneralL 
2656 W. Meredith Harr. Passages Irel. in 8/4 Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. 600/1 The enemy,. were some distance 
from vs sounding ievitts for joy of there supposed victory. 
a 1687 Cotton Winter xxxii. Poems (1689) 649 The /Eolian 
Trumpetters By their Hoarse Levets, do declare That the 
bold General Rides there. 2705 S. Sew all Diary 1 Jan. 
(1879) IL 221 Col. Hobbey’s Negro.. sends in .. to have 
leave to give me a Levit and wish me a merry new year. 

Levetenaxmt, obs. form of Lieutenant. 
Levey, Leveyne, obs. forms of Levee, Leaven. 
Leviable (le’viab’l), a. Also 6-9 levy-able, 
[f. Levy v. + -able,] 

L Of a duty, tax, etc. : That may be levied. 

2484 J. Paston in Pas/on Lett. III. 323 All syche money 
as is not levyable of dy vers of the seyd fermors and tenauntes. 
2322 Act 4 Hen. Fill, c. 29 g 8 The same some., [shall be] 
due & levyable immediatly uppon demaunde hade and 
denyed. 1540 Act 32 Hen. Fill, c. 46 The sayd yerely 
tenth, that was due and leuiable to the kinges vse. 2622 
Bacon Hen. FII Mor. & Hist. Wks. (i860) 409 To make 
the sums which any person had agreed to pay, . , to be 
leviable by course of law. 1732 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 815 
An aid... due to the crown for the marriage of a king’s 
eldest daughter and levyable from the time she attained 
the age of seven years. 2862 All Year Round 27 July 417 
The amount of rates leviable under the Sewers Act. .is now 
unlimited. 1881 Standard 26 June 3/4 The import duties 
now leviable in France upon live stock and agricultural 
produce. 1899 Daily Hews 16 May 3/1 The levyable ex- 
penses of a borough. 

2 . a. Of a person : That may be called upon for 
payment of a contribution. 

S Daily Hews 15 Sept, 5/1 The number of leviable 
ers is over 60,000. 

b. U.S. Of a thing : That may be levied upon, 
capable of being seized in execution. 

(In recent U.S. Diets.) 


t Le’viate, v. Obs. rare~ x . [f. late L. levidt-, 
ppl. stem of leviare , f. levis light.] trans. To re- 
lieve - Alleviate 2. 

2343 Raynold Byrth Manky ride iv. vi. (1332) 146 b, This 
oft wasshing shal .. leuyate and iyghten the head with ai 
the senses therin contayned. 

Leviathan (l/vsi-ajian). Forms : 4-6 levya- 
than, (4 -ethan), 5 lyvyatan, -on, 5- leviathan, 
[a. L. (Vulg.) leviathan, a. Heb. jm; livyathan. 

Some scholars refer the word to a root mb lava 1 ' — Arab. 
laiua? to twist (cf. rrVi ltvyd\ conjecturally rendered 
* wreath ’) ; others think it adopted from some foreign lang.] 

1 . The name of some aquatic animal (real or 
imaginary) of enormous size, frequently mentioned 
in Hebrew poetry. 

1382 Wyclif Lob x![i.] 20 [22] Whether maist thou drawen 
out leuyethan with an hoc? 2333 Coverdale Ps. ciii[i.] 26 
There is that Leuiathan, whom thou hast made, to take his 
pastyme therin. 2353 Eden Decades lb Rdr. (Arb.) 31 The 
greate serpente of the sea Leuiathan, to haue suche dominion 
in the Ocean. 2592 Spenser FIs. World's Fan. 62 The huge 
Leuiathan, dame Natures wonder. 2667 Milton P. L. vu, 
412 Leviathan, Hugest of living Creatures, on the Deep 
Stretcht like a Promontorie. 1723 Young Last Day 1. 35 
Leviathans but heave their cumb’rous mail, It makes a tide. 
2725 Pope Odyss. xn. 219 She [Scylla] makes the huge levia- 
than her prey. 

b. transf . ; esp. = a ship of huge size. 

[?28oi Campbell Battle of the Baltic ii, Like leviathans 
afloat.] 2826 J. Scott Vis. Paris [ed. 3) 92 They [floating 
baths], .stretch their long sprawling forms on the water, like 
so many painted Leviathans. 2818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. 
clxxxi, The oak leviathans. 1858 Bright Sp., Reform 21 
Dec. (1876) 312 Your splendid river, bearing the leviathans 
of noble architecture, constructed on its banks. 1892 Suff- 
ling Land of the Broads (ed. 2) 13 These immense winged 
leviathans [wherries], 

e. fig. A man of vast and formidable power or 
enormous wealth. 

2607 Df.kicer Knts. Conjur. (1842) 60 The lacquy of this 
great leuiathan promisde he should be maister. c 2630 
Sanderson Serm. II. 310 So can the Lord deal . . with the 
great . . leviathans of the world. 2782 Pennant Journ. 
Chester to Land. 96 The leviathan who swallowed these 
manors, was Sir William Paget. 1796 Burke Let. Noble 
Lord Wks. VIII. 35 The duke of Bedford is the leviathan 
among all the creatures of the crown. 2839 De Quincey 
Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 133 A legal contest with so 
potent a defendant as this leviathan of two counties. 2884 
Punch 1 Mar. 97/t Punters, plungers, leviathans, little men. 

+ 2 . (After Isa. xxvii. 1.) The great enemy of God, 
Satan. Obs. 

[1382 Wyclif Isa. xxvii. 1 In that dai viseten shal the Lord 
in his barde swerd, .. vp on leuyathan, .. a crookid wounde 
serpent.] c 2400 Destr. Troy 4423 This fende was the first )>at 
felleforhis pride. .)>atlyuyatoniscald. 2412-20 Lydg.C 4 j-<?«. 
Troy 11. xvii, The vile serpent the Leuiathan. 2447 Boken- 
ham Seyntys (Roxb.) 250 By the envye deceyvyd of hys 
enmy Clepyd serpent behemot or levyathan. 2593 B. Barnes 
Spir. Sonn. Ii, Breake thou the jawes of olde Levyathan, 
Victorious Conqueror 1 

8. Used by Hobbes for : The organism of political 
society, the commonwealth. (See quot. 1651.) 

2632 Hobbes Leviath. (1839) 258 The multitude so united 
in one person, is called a Commonwealth. . . This is the 
generation of that great Leviathan, or rather, to speak 
more reverently, of that mortal god, to which we owe under 
the immortal God, our peace and defence. 2657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes 20 What it is that makes up . . harmony in that 
Leviathan, a well governed Commonwealth. 2690 Locke 
Hum. Und. 1. iii. (1695) 27 An Hobbist .. will answer; 
Because . . the Leviathan will punish you, if you do not. 
2724 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) I. 295 The gods have . . 
design’d that millions of you, when well joyn’d together, 
should compose the strong Leviathan. 

4 . attrib. passing into adj. with sense : Huge, 
monstrous. 

1624 Middleton Game at Chess n. ii, This leviathan- 
scandal that lies rolling Upon the crystal waters of devotion. 
17^1 H. Walpole Lett. (2846) II. 398, I had suspected that 
this leviathan hall must have devoured half the other 
chambers. 2861 A. Smith Med. Stud. 22 He has duly 
chronicled every word .. in his leviathan note-book. 2892 
W. Beatty-Kingston Intemper, v. 32 The leviathan liquor 
interests. 

Hence levLatha'iiic a., huge as a leviathan. 

2848 Tait's Mag. XV. 789 The leviathanic railway that 
stretches out its fins amongst its contemporaries like Captain 
M' Qubae’s sea-serpent. 

t Levia’tion. Obs. [f. Levy v . : see -ation.] 
The levying of a tax ; quasi-zw/cr. a tax. 

2338 St. Papers Hen. Fill, II. 544 We desire and pray 
youe to be now . . diligent in the leviation thereof, 1681 
Treat, E. India Trade 30 They., settle a Tax, which 
they call Leviations, upon the Trade. Ibid. 37 How shall 
they maintain, .them? By Leviations upon Goods. 
LeviceTlular, a. [f. L. levi-s smooth + Cel- 
lular.] Consisting of smooth muscular fibre. 

(In recent Diets.) 

Iievie, obs. form of Leavy. 

Iievier (le-viai). Also 5, 8-9 levyer, 6 leavier. 
[f. Levy v . + -er L] One who levies (in senses of 
the vb.). 

1494 Fabyan Chron. VU, 436 Of this taxe to be leuyers or 
gaderers was assygned y“ pryncypall men of the sayd 
townes. 2621 Florio, Livellatore, a leauier or raiser of 
taxes or fines. 2636 Prynne Rights Eng. Freemen 30 Any 
Levier of them [rc. taxes], or imprisoner of refusers of them. 
1702 De Fob Power People Misc. (1703) 136 You are . . the 
Levyers of our Taxes. 2832 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc . 
(1842) I. 482 Here is a distinct levying of war against the 
King’s people; officers pointed out on whom the leviers 


LEVIGABLE. 

think dependence can be placed. 1885 Stevenson Dyna- 
miter 203 Thelevyersof a ..war. 1888R. Dowling Miracle 
Gold II. xiv. 7, I am not a levier-of blackmail. 

Levigable (le'vigab’l), a. [acl. med.L. leviga- 
bilis, f. levigdre (see Levigate ».).] fa. That 
can be polished. 06s. b. That can be reduced to 
powder. rare~ l . 

1670 Evelyn Pomona, viii. 24 Useful is the Pear-Tree., 
for its excellent colour'd Timber, hard and levigable .. 
especially for Stools, Tables [etc.]. 1850 Browning Christm. 
Eve xviii, Dust and ashes levigable. 

tLe'vigat B,pple. 06s. [ad. late L .levigdt-us, 
pa.pple. of levigdre , f. lev is light.] Lightened. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. iii, His labours beinge leuigate and 
made more tollerable. 

LevigateOe-vigfi't), ppl. a. Bat. and Ent. Also 
lsevigate. [ad. L. levigdt-us , pa. pple. of levigdre 
(see next).] Smooth as if polished. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 269 Levigate {Laevigata), 
without any partial elevations or depressions. 1880 in Gray 
Struct. Bot. 418/1. 

Levigate (le’vigrit), V. Also err on. leev-. [f. 
L. levigdt-, ppl. stem of levigdre to make smooth, 
f. levis (sometimes erron. hevis) smooth.] 
f 1 . trans. To make smooth ; to polish. 06s. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 70 White starch. . 
levigateth the parts exasperated. _ 1620 Vennf.r Via Recta 
vii. 121 By reason of their lenifying and detersiue faculty, 
[they] . . leuigate the roughnesse of the winde-pipe. 1650 
Fuller Pisgak 4x0 A stoiie turned, rolled, and tossed about, 
to smooth, and levigate every side thereof. 1676 Boyle 
New Exper. 11. in Phil. Trans. XI. 805 To enable them, 
by the help of Gravity,.. to levigate, .or polish each others 
surfaces. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xu. 9s No mortal man might 
climb it or descend . . For it is levigated as by art. 18x1 
Self Instructor 536 Bran, .levigates its surface. 1826, 1835 
[see Levigated ppl. a.]. 

fb. in immaterial sense. 06s. 

1650 Fuller Pisgak m. i. 314 The turning of a tender 
melting B. into a surly rigid R. is not to levigate or mollifie 
but to make the name harder in pronunciation. 1794 Mrs. 
Piozzi Synon. I. 374 Such a soul levigated by prosperity 
soon mounts into airiness of temper. 

2 . To reduce to a fine smooth powder; to rub 
down ; to make a smooth paste of {with some 
liquid). 

1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713 ) 334/r Levigate it upon 
a Marble, till it becomes an impalpable Powder. 1718 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 181 Some have got the Art of levigat- 
ing the testaceous Powders. X782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. 
Mag. I. 9 Levigating it with the oil of sweet almonds. 1802 
A. Ellicott Jrnl. 11803] 24s Shells, and other calcareous 
matter, levigated by the friction of the particles. 1807 T. 
Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 345 It is sufficient to levigate 
them with water to obtain them very white. 1824 Meek. 
Mag. No. 30. 32 Machinery for Levigating or Grinding 
Colours. 1894 Smiles J. Wedgwood ii. 15 This clay, care- 
fully levigated, . .yielded a red ware. 
fig. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. 1. 1153 He. .makes logic 
levigate the big crime small. 

Hence Le'vigating vbl. sb. ( attri6 .) and ppl. a. 
17x0 T. Fuller Pharnt. Extemp. 272 A Levigating 
Lohoch. c 1790 Imison Sck. Art 11. 67 Mix it with a levi- 
gating knife with spirits of wine, 18x2-16 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sci. Art II. 787 The glue is then to be put warm 
on a levigating stone, and kneaded with quicklime. 

Le vigated, ppl . a. [f. Levigate v. + -ed 1.] 

+ 1 . Made smooth ; polished. 06s. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 29 The outer syde of Radius is 
rounde, and leuigated. x8oi Fuseli in Led. Paint , i. (1848) 
350 A board, or a levigated plane of wood, metal, stone, or 
some prepared compound. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 
xxx. 250 The eye-cases, .surrounded on their inner side by 
a crescent-shaped Levigated piece. 1835 Kirby Hah. <5- Inst. 
Anim. I. vi. 208 The base is concave so as to play upon the 
levigated centre of the above protuberance. 

2 . Finely powdered; reduced to a smooth con- 
sistency. 

1641 French Distill, iii. (1651) 8r Take of this levigated 
Lime 10 ounces. 1732 Arbuthnot A liments (1735) 67 The 
Chyle is white, as consisting of Salt, Oil and Water of our 
Food, much levigated or smooth. 1766 Smollett Trav. 70 
Our porcelain seems to be a partial vitrification of levigated 
flint and fine pipe clay. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amuseni. 
65 Finely levigated chlorate . . of potash. x88x J[. Geikie 
Prek. Europe 161 The finely-levigated material derived from 
the grinding of glaciers. 

Levigation. (levig^’jsn). Pharmacy. [ad.L. 
levigation-em, n. of action f. levigdre .] The action 
of Levigate v. ; ‘ the trituration or rubbing down 
of a substance in a mortar or on a slab, with suffi- 
cient moisture to make it soft’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alck. 1. in Ashm. (1652) 133 Then of 
thy Water make Ayre by Levygacyon. 16x2 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Levigation is the reduction of 
any hard and ponderous matter by comminution, and dili- 
gent contusion into fine powder, like Alcool. 1718 Quincy 
Compl. Disp. xi Either by the Mortar, or by Levigation 
upon a Marble. 1835 J. Holland Manuf, Metal ’ II. x. 246 
The most ancient mills were undoubtedly those in which 
the method of levigation was rudely employed; 1879 Rutley 
Stud. Rocks viii. 73 In such crude examinations levigation 
may occasionally be advantageous. 1885 W. Roberts 
Urin. Dis, 11, iii. (ed. 4) 325 They were easily separated from 
the urine by levigation and decantation. 

Levill, obs. form of Level. 

Levin (le-vin), ^. arch. Forms: 3-5 levene, 
4 ley van, leivin, 5 levyn, 5-6 lewyn(e, 6 leav’n, 
3-7, 9 leven, levin. [ME. leven{e, of obscure 
origin. 

By some conjectured to represent an unrecorded ON. or 
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OE. cognate of ON. leiptr fern., lightning; but this is very 
doubtful. _ Phonetic laws as known at present do not allow 
of connecting ME. levene with MSw. ljugn-elder (inoA, Sw. 
Ijnng-), tyghna, Da. lyn-ild, lightning. Da. lyne, to lighten ; 
these words are cogn. w. OE. U3 Leye, and ultimately with 
Light rA] 

Lightning ; a flash of lightning ; also, any bright 
light or flame. 

c X250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3265 Bhunder, and leuene . . God sente 
on Sat hird. a 1300 Cursor MI. 22477 j>e sterns wit jxiir 
leman [Gbit. lemand] leuen. c 1300 Havelok 2690 And forth 
rith al so leuin fares, c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 277 
With wilde (bonder dynt and firy leuene Moote thywelked 
nekke be to-broke. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 77 The thonder 
with his fyri levene So cruel was upon the hevene. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. ii. Out of whose mouthe, leuen and 
wylde fyre, Lyke a flawme euer biased out. c 1460 Towue- 
ley Myst. xiii. 650 All the wod on a leuyn me thoght that 
he gard Appere. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. ccxxvii. 255 Out 
of the east parte appered a great leuyn or beam of bryght- 
nes. 1513 Douglas /Ends vii. Prol. 10 All thocht he be 
the hart and lamp of hevin, Forfeblit wolx his lemand giltly 
lewyne, Throw the declyning of his large round speir. 2594 
Carew Tasso (1881) 109 Mars he resembles thee, when from 
lift heau’n Thou comst down guirt with ire and ghastly 
leau'n. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vi. 40 As when the flashing 
Levin haps to light Vppoti two stubborne oakes. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul n. 1. 1. xxii, Swift as the levin from the 
sneezing skie. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. xxiii, The Mount, 
where Israel heard the law, ’Mid thunder-dint, and flashing 
levin, And shadows, mists, and darkness, given. _ 1851 
Longf. Gold. Lei;, v. At Sea, See! from its summit the 
lurid levin Flashes downward. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 

48, I would that . . the almighty sire Would hurl me with 
is leven to the shades. x88o Swinburne Songs Spring- 
tides, Gard. Cymodoce 90 The leaping of the lamping levin 
afar. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as levin-bolt, -brand 
(+ brond), -fire, fiame\ levin-darting adj. 

1820 Scott Monast. ii, ‘ God-a-mercy, my little ♦levin- 
bolt,’ said Stawarth. 1864 Conington Adneid vi. (1873) 200 
The levin-bolt’s authentic fire, a 1599 Spenser F. Q. vii. 
vi. 30 And eft his burning *levin-brond in hand he tooke. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxv, Resistless flash’d the 
levin-brand. 1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre Pref. (and ed.), Some 
of those . . over whom he flashes the levin-brand of his de- 
nunciation. 1805 Scott Last Mlinstr. iv. xviii, They were 
not arm’d like England's sons, But bore the *levin-darting 
guns. 1820 — Ivanhoe xxxu, Crash after crash, as with 
wild thunder-dints and *levin-fire. 18x3 — Rokeby v. xxxiii, 
Like wolves before the *levin flame. x866 J. B. Rose tr. 
Ovid’s Met. 229 The leven flame Forth from his eyes, forth 
from his nostrils came. 

f Le’vin, v. Obs. [f. Levin sb,~\ intr. To 
lighten, emit flashes of light or lightning. Also 
trans. with cognate object. 

13., E. E. Psalter cxliii. 7 Leuen brightnesses [Vulg. j 
fulgura coruscationem ]. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7723 His Ene j 
leuenaund with light as a low fyn. 14.. Woe. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 665/7 Fulgnrat, lewnes. c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 
304/1 Lyghtenyn, or leuenyn, coruscat, fitlntino. 1483 [see 
Levining vbl. r/>.]. 1530 Palsgr. 609/2 It leveneth, as the 

lygtenyng dothe. . . Dyd you nat se it leven right no we? 
Hence + Le-vinmg ppl. a. 

<11340 Hamfole Psalter Cant. 5x0 In shynynge of J>i 
leuenand spere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1988 With a leuenyng 
light as a low fyre. 

Leviner, corrupt form of Limek, kind of bound. 
Levin g, obs. form of Living. 

+ Levining, vbl. sb. Obs. Forms: 2 - 4 levell- 
ing, 4 levynynge, levennyng, 5 leyfnyng, 
lewenynge. [f. Levin v. + -ing L] Lightning. 
Also, the bright flashing of any light. 

<21300 Cursor M. 533 Wynd jm blaws o loft, O quilk es 
thoner and leuening ledd. a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxvL 
18 j?i leuynyngis shane til }>e erth. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxi. 139 With grete thunders and leuennynges and hidous 
tempestez. c X400 Ywaine 4 Gaw, 377 In my face the 
levening smate. c 1400 Melayne 815 The levenynge of [hair] 
baners clere Lyghtenes all pat lande. 1483 Cath, Angl. 215/1 
To Levyn or to smytte with y" lewenynge. 

attrib. a 1547 Surrey Alneid n. 853 Sins that the sire of 
Gods and king of men Strake me with thonder, and with 
leuening blast. 

Levir (lrvai). Anthropology. [a. L. levir 
brother-in-law; a common Aryan word «• Skr. 
devar, Gr. bai] p, Lith. deverl-s, OS1. devert, OHG. 
zeihhur, OE. tdcor.] A brother-in-law, or one 
acting as such under the custom of the Levirate. 

1865 McLennan Prim . Marr. viii. 203 In the earliest age 
the Levir had no alternative but to take the widow. 1898 
Folk-Lore June 105 She is taken over by some other clans- 
man, usually a widower, But in this case, .the new husband 
is compelled to repay to the Levir the bride-price. 

Levir, obs. form of Liver ; obs. compar. Lief. 
Levirate (lrvlr/t). [f. L. levir brother-in- 
law + -ate L] The custom among the Jews and 
some other nations, by which the brother or next 
of kin to a deceased man was bound under certain 
circumstances to marry the widow. 

1725 T. Lewis A ntiq. Hebr. Republ, III. 268 The Law of 
Levirate. 1783 T. Wilson A rckseol. Did., Levirate. 1855 
W. H, Mill Applic. Panth, Princ. (1861) 202 Reasoning 
from the spirit of the law of levirate, as concerning only 
succession to property. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz , iii. 
(1875)04 The next stage was. , that form of polyandry in 
which brothers had their wives in common, afterwards came 
that of the levirate. 1883 Maine Early Law 4 Cast. iv. too 
An institution.. known commonly as the Levirate, but called 
by the Hindus, in its more general form, the Niyoga. 
b. attrib. passing into adj. 

1865 tr. Renan's Life Jesus xvii. 203 The Mosaic code 
had consecrated this patriarchal theory by a strange iusti- 
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tution, the levirate law. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 264 The 
law of levirate marriage might be set aside if [etc.]. 

Hence Xievira’tic, HLevira'tical adjs., pertaining 
to or in accordance with the levirate ; Xevixa'tion, 
leviratical marriage. 

x8ig in J. Allen Mod. Judaism (x8x6) 4x5 note, The de- 
sign of the precept of leviration was [etc.]. 1849 Alford 
Grk. Test. 1 . 159 (Matt. xxii. '24), The firstborn son of a 
leviratical marriage was reckoned . . as the son of the de- 
ceased brother. 

Levis, obs. pi. of Leaf. 

Levish, obs. variant of Lovage. 

+ L eviso'msious, a. Obs. rare - ®. [f. L. levi- 
somn-ns (f. levi-s light +• somnus sleep) + -ous.J 
‘Watchful, soon waked’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656 ). 

, Levit, variant of Levet 2 Obs, 

Levitant (le-vitsent). [ad. L. levitant-em, 
pres. pple. of levitare to Levitate.] One who 
practises (‘spiritualistic’) levitation. 

*875 Q. Jrnl. Sci.yill. 42 About three centuries after this 
. . we^find the pair of levitants, Abaris and Pythagoras. 
Levitate (le-vite't), v. [f. L. levi-s light, after 
Gravitate v.) 

1. intr. To rise by virtue of lightness; opposed 
to Gravitate 2 b. Now only with reference to 
‘ spiritualism \ 

1673 Marvell Re h. Transp. II. 186 A Lecture.. upon the 
Centers of Knowledge and Ignorance, and how and when 
they Gravitate and Levitate. 1685 Boyle Eng. Notion 
Nature vi. 183 When ’tis there, it ceases either to gravitate,, 
or, as some schoolmen speak, to levitate. 1870 Whitehall 
Rev. 13 Sept, 412/2, I have a stepson who levitates. 1887 
Huxley in, xptkCent. Feb. 201 It is asserted that a man 
or a woman ‘levitated ’. to. the ceiling, floated about there, 
and finally sailed out by the window. 

2. trans. fa. To make lighter or of less weight. 
Obs. b. Chiefly in the language of ‘ spiritualists’ ; 
To cause to rise in the air in consequence of light- 
ness, or by reversing the action of gravity. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. v. 221 The Air being of a 
sudden levitated to such a measure. 1875 Q. Jrnl. Sci. XII. 
54 Many- were levitated only in these unconscious states. 
1884 Longm. Mag. V. 167 Tables turn, furniture dances, men 
are ‘ levitated’. 189a W. S. Lilly Gt. Enigma 114 No rea- 
sonable man would receive Mrs. Guppy as an ambassadress 
from the Infinite and Eternal, merely because she was levi- 
tated. 1894 Century Mag. Apr. 834/1 The extra amount 
of gas required to levitate my person to the clouds. 

Hence le'vitated, Le-vitating-///. adjs. Also 
I«e ‘vitative a., adapted for or capable of levita- 
tion. Le'vitator, one who believes in levitation, 
or professes ability to practise it. 

1859 Herschel Fam. Led. Set. Subj. iii. § 45 (1866) 131 
The levitating portion of it being hurried off— the gravitat- 
ing remaining behind. 1875 Q. Jrnl. Sci. XII. 52 At least 
one Christian and one heathen case of levitated persons are 
recorded. 1887 Huxley in 19th Cent. Feb. 202 Our reply to 
the levitators is just the same. Why should not your friend 
‘levitate’ ? 1890 Edinb. Rev. July 109 It had not indeed 
altogether escaped notice that bodies gain in weight through, 
combustion; but the difficulty, .was evaded by attributing 
to phlogiston a ‘levitative’ power. 1892 A. M. Clerke 
Fam. Stud. Homer x. 263 The dream of a levitative art 
lurked nowhere within the Homeric field of view. 1893 A. 
Lang in Contemp . Rev. Sept. 380 The levitated boy. .flew 
over a garden. 

Levitation (levity Tan), [f. Levitate v. (see 
-ation).] 

1. The action or process of levitating or rising ia 
virtue of lightness. Opposed to Gravitation i. 

x668 H. More Div. Dial . 1, ix. (1713) 18 There being no 
such hard Pressure, no Levitation or Gravitation. 1802 
Paley Nat. Theol. xii. § 6 (18x9) 206 The lungs also of 
birds contain in them a provision distinguishingly calcu- 
lated for. .levitation. 

b. The action or process of rising, or raising (a 
body), from the ground by ‘spiritualistic’ means. 

1875 Fam. Herald 13 Nov. 29/2 Levitation is an old 
claim of the marvellous, as old as Pythagoras. x88i Times 
30 Mar. ix/6 Levitation, .or moving at will, ... wholly inde- 
pendent of the laws of gravitation, is a universal dream. 
x888 Besant Herr Panhis 89 The seances, manifestations, 
levitations [etc.]. 

+ 2. The action or process of becoming lighter ; 
also, the quality of being comparatively light ; = 
Buoyancy. Obs. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies it, v. 221 The Currents in tbe 
Sea, as all Tides, are made by Levitation of the Humid 
Body._ 1739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 25 
The Sides must rise by their own Levitation or Buoyancy. 
Levite (lf'vait). (Now with initial capital.) 
Also 4-5 levyte. [ad. L. levita, also levites , 
ad. Gr. Aeufinj?, f. Aeut Levi (Heb. ’ri Levi, which 
also means ‘ Levite ').] 

1. Israelitish Hist. a. A descendant of Levi ; one 
of the tribe of Levi. b. One of that portion of the 
tribe who acted as assistants to the priests in the 
temple-worship. 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 21241 Marc, .efter bis kind . . was leuite. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xu. 1 15 Archa dei in b e olde laws 
leuites it kepten. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1755 In J>e 
abhomynable oppressioun Of fie leuytes wyfe. 1567 Crude 
4 Godlie B. (S. TVS.) x 80 The Leuites at thair awin hand 
Thay reft thair teind. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 197 In the 
Christian Church, the Office of Deacons succeeded m the 
Place of the Levites among the Jews. 1891 Cheyne Orig. 
Psalter 11. i. 50 note. The singers were Levites, 

1 2. trans/. (from 1 b). A deacon. Obs. 

A frequent rhetorical use of the word in med. Latin, 
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1303 Langl. P. PI. C. hi, 130 Laurens i>e leuite lyggynge 
on fie gredire, looked vp to oure lorde. 1370 Levins . 
, Manip. 151 /ad A Leuite,. . diaconus . 1604 E. G[rimstone] 

■ D'A costa’s Hist. Indies v. xiv. 365 The di veil., hath placed 
in the order of his priests, some greater or’ superiors, and 
some lesse, the one as Acolites, the other as Levites. 

*j* 3 . Used somewhat contemptuously for: A 
clergyman. Also, in allusion to Judges xvii. 12, 
a domestic chaplain. Obs. 

1640 Glapthokne Wit in Constable iv. Gb, There shall 
a little Levite Meet you, and give you to the lawfull 
Led. 1655 Sir G. Sondes Harr, in Hurl. Misc. (1813) 
X. st If I had not a Levite In my house, I performed the 
office myself. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. iv. 1 , I say he 
is a wanton young Levite. _ a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Marriage 
Wks. 1730 1. 58 The Levite it keeps front parocial duty. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1 . 327 A young Levite— such 
was the phrase then in use — might be had for his hoard, 
a small garret, and ten pounds a year, i 
, 1 4 . A loose dress, so called from its supposed 
resemblance to the dress of the Levites. Obs. 
[After F. levite.] 

1779 H. Walpole Let. to Ctess Ossory t j Nov. (1848) I. 
379 A habit-maker . .is gone stark in love with Lady Ossory, 
on fitting her with the new dress. I think they call it a 
Levite, and says he never saw so glorious a figure .. but 
where the deuce is the grace in a man’s nightgown bound 
round with a belt ? 

Levitic (lM'tikV a. [ad. late L. levilicus, ad. 
Gr. Xeviruc 6 s, f. XeviTrjs LEVITE.] — next. 

163* B. Jonson Magn. Lady 1. (1640) 11 For of the Ward- 
mote Quest, he better can, Themysterie, then the Levitick 
Law. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. n. ix. 139 This sacred 
'Institution received a new stamp, .under the Levitic Con- 
stitution. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 3 The vow which 
St. Paul undertook is highly significant as a proof of his 
personal allegiance to the Levitic institutions, 

Levitical (UVirtikal), a. [f. as prec. + -ai,.] 

1 . Pertaining to the Levites or the tribe of Levi, 
1535 Coverdale Mai. tik heading, Off the abrogation of the 

oidejeuiticall priestheade. 1650 Trapp Comm. Exod. 74 The 
Sacrifice. of Consecration shewed tire difference between 
the Levitical Priests and Christ. 1776 G. Horne Ps. II. 
297 We read, 1 Chron. ix. 33 that the Levitical singers were 
‘ employed in their work day and night 1867 Lady Her- 
bert Cradle L, vii. 168 Later, it became a Levitical city. 
*898 Expositor Oct. 255 Deuteronomy i 3 . 6-8 does not 
Invest a Levite with priestly but Levitical functions, 

2 . Of or pertaining to the ancient Jewish system 
of ritual administered by the Levites; also, per- 
taining to the book of Leviticus. Levitical degrees-. 
the degrees of consanguinity within which marriage 
is forbidden in Lev. xviii. 6-18. 

: 1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 32 | 2 Any manage without 
the leuiticall degrees, a 1663 Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(18 67). 140 Framers of the whole Mosaics] economy and 
Levitical dispensation. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 52 By the 
Levitical Law, both the Man and the Woman were stoned 
to death. 189a E. P. Barrow Regni Evangel, i, 56 The 
proselyte’s bath of Levitical purification. 1893 J, A. Beet 
Hew Life in Christ iii. xiii, 103 We have here under 
levitical forms important Gospel truth. 

. f b. nonce-use. Pertaining to ritual. Obs. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1847) 515/2 Austin., 
sent to Rome, .to acquaint the pope of his good success in 
England, and to be resolved of certain theological, or rather 
levitical, questions. 

Hence I«evi"ticalism = Leviticism. X.evitica-1* 
ity nonce-wd., Levitical character or obligation. 
ILe vTtically adv . , in a Levitical manner, accord- 
ing to Levitical law. f Levi ticalneaa, Levitical 
character or quality. 

1892 A, B. Bruce Apologetics n. vii. 204 *Leviticalism . . 
may be conceived of as a husk to protect the kernel of 
ethical monotheism. 1900 Speaker 8 Sept, 624/1 We do 
not find in St. Paul any conception of Leviticalism as 
possessing a religious significance. 1621 Bp. Mountagu 
Dial ribs 387 The *Leuiticality ,,of Tithing, being confined 
vnto place, the Land of Promise. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 
I. v, What right of jurisdiction soever can be from this place 
*Levitically bequeath'd, must descend upon the Ministers 
of the Gospell equally. 189a Times 4 Feb. 6/2 An example 
of any Levjtically clean animal. 1639 F. Rorarts God's 
Holy Ho. vii. 48 The*Leviticainesse of things of the Taber- 
nacle, or Temple, consisted not in their materials .. but in 
their typical relation to Christ. 

Leviticism (l/Vi’tisiz’m). [f. Levitic + -ism.] 
Levitical tenets and practice ; an instance of this. 

1888 A. Cave Inspir. O. T. v. 257 Are we not also ‘in full 
Leviticism ’ at the environment of Jericho? Ibid. 268 This 
long list of Leviticisms may bebrought to a close. 

Leviticus (Im-tikws). [a, late L. LevTlicus adj. 
(sc. liber book) : see Levitic. ] The name of the 
third book of the Pentateuch, which contains details 
of the Levitical law and ritual. 

c 1400 Wyclif Lev. Prol., Here begynneth the bok of Leui- 
ticus. 1379 Fulke Heshins Pari , 8 In Exodus and Leuiticus 
. .are many thinges . . very easie and plains. ,1649 Roberts 
Claris Biol, (ed, 2) 45 Leviticus, so denominated by the 
Greek, from the chief subject or matter of the Book. 1891 
Cheyne Psalter vn. 357 The ceremonialism of Leviticus. 

Levitism (iPvoitiz’m). [f. Levite + -ism.J 
*= Leviticism. 

*879 Farrar St. Paul II. xxxvi. 5 2. 192 note, By ‘ works ’ 
Paul meant Levitism. Ibid, xxxlx. 264 They went far 
heyond the requirements of Levitism. 

Levitor, erron. form of Levator. 

Levitt, variant of Levet 2 Obs. 

Levity 1 (le'viti), Forms: 6 levitye, 7 -tie, 
?- levity, [ad. OF. levitt = It. levith, ad. L. 
levitatem, levit&s , f, levis light ; see -ity.] 


1. As a physical quality : The quality or fact of 
having comparatively little weight ; lightness. 
Also f specific levity : cf. specific gravity (Gra- 
vity 4 c). 

1397 A. M. tr. Gnillemeau’s Fr. Chirnrg. 40/2 Consider- 
inge theire ponderousnes or. levitye. 1643 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I. 221 He abounded in things petrified, ..a morsel of 
cork .yet retaining its levity, sponges, eic, 1684 Boyle 
Porvusn. A Him. <$• Solid Bod. iii. 85 Marble itself abounds 
with Internal Pores, .as may be rationally conjectured from 
the Specifick Levity of it, in comparison of Gold and Lead. 
1756 C. LucAS-Err. Waters I. 26 Rain-water, .comes nearest 
to dew in levity, subtility and purity. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Hush. 82 When they [vapours] ascend into that region of the 
atmosphere of the same specifick levity, there they Boat. 
1802 Pai.ey Nat. Theol. x». (1824) 482/1 A covering which 
shall unite the qualities of warmth, levity, and least resis- 
tance to the air. 1818 Faraday Exp. Res. xxx. (18251 166 
The re-absorption. . being, .retarded in consequence of tiie 
superior levity of the fluid. 1869 Mrs. Somerville Molise. 
Sci. 1. i. 12 Hydrogen . . rises in the air on account of its levity. 

b. In pre-scientific physics, regarded as a positive 
property inherent in bodies in different degrees, or 
varying proportions, in virtue of which they tend 
to rise, as bodies possessing gravity tend to sink. 
Cf. Gravity 4 a. Obs. exc. Hist, or allusively. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 406 That Ieuitie whereof they 
spake, can hardly and vnneath bee found and knowr.e by 
any other meanes than [etc.]. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 

i. (1634I 10 Hee .. gave to every nature his proper forme; 
the forme of levitic to that which ascended. 1644 Digby 
Hat. Bodies x. (1658) 100 There is no such thing among 
bodies, as positive gravity or levity. 1673 Petty Pol. Aval. 
(1691) 334 What alterations are made in the gravity or levity 
of tiie air from hour to hour. 1773 Priestley Exper. Air 

I. 267 That.phlogiston should communicate absolute levity 
to the bodies with which it is combined, is a supposition 
that I am not willing to have recourse to, 1794 G. 
Adams Hat. Exp. Philos. III. xxxiv. 381 As paradoxical 
as the weighing of levity. 1830 Hf.rschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 242 We know of no natural body in which the oppo- 
site of gravity, or positive levity, subsists. 1834 H. Mil- 
ler Sch. fySchm. (1658) 249 , 1 had not levity enough in my 
framework to float across the lever. 

e. fig. applied to immaterial things. 

1704 Swift T, Tub Introd., Little starued conceits are 
gently wafted tip by their extreme leuity to the middle 
region. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Prior Wks. 1787 III. 147 
The burlesque of Boi lean’s Ode on Namur has, in some 
parts, such airiness and levity as will [etc.]. 

T 2. Lightness in movement ; agility. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Pour-/. Beasts (1658) 257 The natural con- 
stitution of a Horse is hot . . because of his Levity, and 
Velocity. 1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 122 The Levitie 
of men made shift to enter thorow places scant passable. 

3. As a moral or mental quality, in various senses. 

a. Want of serious thought or reflexion ; frivolity. 
Also (now chiefly), ‘Trifling gaiety’ (J.) ; unbe- 
coming or unseasonable jocularity. (The prevalent 
sense.) 

1564' Brief Exam. Aiij, As though they were ledde with 
a certayne irreligious ieuitie, to ouerthrowe and abolyshe all 
thynges vsed before in religion. 1606 Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. n. 
vii. 128 Our grauer businesse Frownes at this ieuitie. 1647 
Clarendon // ist.Reb. i.§ 4'l’he levity of one, and the morosity 
of another. 1671 Milton Samson 880, I. .unbosom’d all my 
secrets to thee, Not out of levity, but overpowr’d By thy re- 
quest. a. 1686 B. Calamy Serin. (1687 ) 6 He never employed 
his omnipotence out of levity or ostentation: but onely as 
the necessities and wants of Men required it. 1806 Med. 
*Jml. XV. 108‘The subject has been treated with indecent 
and disgusting levity. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. vi. 
116 It is mortifying to disclose the levity of feeling of men 
of genius. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Politics Wks, (Bohn) I. 
237 But politics rest on necessary foundations, and cannot 
be treated with levity. 1882 Jean Watson Life A. Thomson 
iii. 44 He could be gay without levity. 

b. Incapacity for lasting affection, resolution, or 
conviction ; heedlessness in making and breaking 
promises; instability, fickleness, inconstancy. 

1613 R, C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Lcuitie, lightnesse, incon- 
stancie. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet, Misc, 76 The Cause that 
with my verse she was offended, For womens levitie I dis- 
commended. 1683 Baxter Paraphr, N. T., Acts xiv. 19 
This is the levity of the vulgar, that one day will sacrifice 
as to Gods, to those, whom after they would kill as male- 
factors. 1781 Gibbon Dtcl, SfF. xvii. II, 94 The Sarmatians 
soon forgot, with the levity of Barbarians, the services which 
they had so lately received. _ 1832 tr. Sismondis ItaL Rep. 
xiv. 296 Maximilian forgot, with extreme levity, his promises 
and alliances. 1834 Macaulay. Ess., Pitt (1851) 303 Sick of 
the perfidy and levity of the First Lord of the Treasury. 

e, ‘Light’ or undignified behaviour; unbecom- 
ing freedom of conduct (said esp, of women) ; an 
instance of this. 

1601. Marston Pasqvil Hath. ji. 11, I know that women 
ofleuitie and lightnesse are soone downe. 1699 Burnet 39 
Art. xx. (1700) 195 Vain Pomp and indecent Levity ought to 
be guarded against, . 1702 Penn in Penney h). Hist. Sac. 
Mem. IX. 571 Give him the true state of things, and weigh 
down his levities. 17x0 Steele Tatler No. 70 F 6 An un- 
becoming Levity in their Behaviour out of the Pulpit. 1727 
Swift What passed in Lond. Wks. 1735 HI. l 384 Those 
innocent freedoms and. little levities so commonly incident 
to young Sadies of their profession. . 1766 Fordyce Serm. 
Yng. Wom, (1767) ll.'xm. 239 Their natural graces . . are 
lost in levity. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest viii, Dis- 
tinguishing between a levity of this kind and a more serious 
address. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, So many charges 
of impropriety and levity. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. 

II. 256 Her elder sister ., had been distinguished by beauty 
and levity. 

+ d. nonce-use. Lightness (of spirit), freedom 
from care, Obs. 


LEVY. 

1630 Donne Serm. xxvi. (1640) 264 To what a blessed levity 
(if without levity we may so speake) to what a cheerefull 
lightnesse of spirit is lie come, that comes newly from con- 
fession. _ 

f Le*vity 2 . Obs.rare ~ l . [ad. I,. levitdt-em, 
levitds, f. levis smooth.] Smoothness; an instance 
of this, a smooth surface. 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 20 Uniesse they be drawne 
aside by excrescenses and levities. 

Levo-, variant of Lflsvo-. 

Levolto, obs. form of I. a volt a. 

Levor, Levoret, obs. ff. Lever, Leveret. 
Levour, Levrat, -it, obs. ff. Lever, Leveret. 

Levulin, variant of L-evulin. 

Levy (le’vi), sb. 1 Forms: 5 leve(e, levye, 5, 7 
levie, 6 levey, 7 leavy, 5- levy. [a. F. levde, 
f. lever to raise, levy L. levare to raise.] 

X. The action of levying : a. The action of col- 
lecting an assessment, duty, tax, etc. 

1427/0 olfcefParlt.iy Labour and const es bade for Jxs 

levee of f>e same [revenue], 1434 Waterf.A rch. in 10 ihRcp, 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 297 The said Maire and Baliffs 
have leve of the said citsaine or dynsyn twies as much. 
1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 32 § 4 The Coilectours deputed 
for the levy of the seid xv mt ‘ and x' nc “ nowe graunted. 1312 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19 § 7 Suche direction and order for 
the levey and payment therof as . . shall theyr seme requy- 
syte. 1635 Muss. Col. ReC. (1853) I. 134 The constable 
of Dorchestr is fiined xx’ for not retorneing his warrant for 
the last levy into the Court. 1714 Steele Lover No. x6 
(1723) 94 Sir Anthony stole the manner of this Levy from 
Lord Peters Invention. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, II. x. 252 
The sole object of the Government was to settle the legal 
levy of the duties. 1862 Meuivale Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. 
xxxvlii. 312 He decreed the levy of one-twentieth upon the 
succession to' property. 1874 Green Short H ist. v. § 4. 244 
In the eastern counties its levy [poll-tax] gathered crowds 
of peasants together. 

transj. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 51 A levy was made 
upon nature for every delicacy of food and wines with which 
to spread the table. 

b. The action ol enrolling or collecting men for 
war or other purposes, 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v, v. 67 To . . giue away The benefit bf 
our Leuies. <21653 Binning Serm. (1845! 490 What meant 
the Levy appointed immediately after Dunbar. 1843 James 
P'orest Days x, Arrange with bold Robin for a levy of as 
many yeomen as possible. 1839 Jephson Brittany viii. 107 
The Government endeavoured to carry out the celebrated 
levy of three hundred thousand men._ 1879 Froude Cssar 
xxi. .354 As to the levies, the men enlist unwillingly. 

f c. The action of collecting debts or enforcing 
the payment of fines. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 43 That my executours. .make 
levy of my dettys. 1702 J. Logan in Pennsylv. Hist. Soe. 
Mem. IX. 150 As to fines — 1 have promoted and pressed 
their levy in this county to my utmost. 

2 . The amount or number levied : a. + A duty, 
impost, tax, Obs. In a trade or benefit society: 
A call or contribution of so much per head. 

1640 in Virginia Mag. Hist, Biog. V. 364 Francis 
Moryson .. being appointed to collect and receive the levy 
belonging to Mr. George Sandys. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. 1. xi. 33 Offa charged this Leavy upon the In- 
habitants dwelling in Nine several Diocesses. 1662 Petty 
Taxes Pref., Great and heavy Leavies upon a poor people. 
a. 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 171 None but Kings have 
Pow’r to raise A Levy, which the Subject pays. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. 1 . 1. viii. 280 The other ancient levies 
were in the nature of a modern land-tax. 1901 Scotsman 
8 Mar. 5/4 It was decided to call up a special levy from 
next week to cover the amount necessary. 

transf, 1873 Tristram Moab x. X92 The only levy on 
our stores had been four bottles of raki. 

b. A body of men enrolled ; also pi. the indivi- 
dual men. 

x6xx Bible i Kings v. 13 The leuie was thirtie thousand 
men. 1642 Chas. I Message Parlt. 8 Apr. 4 With the 
Addition of these Leavies. 1773 J. Trumbull in Sparks 
Corr. Ainer. Rev. (1853) I. 37 Our new levies will be at 
your camp with all convenient expedition. %8xo Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Desp, (1838) VI; 475 It has brought the Portu- 

f uese levies into action. 1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) 

. vi. 79, I teach singing to the youths of the Connecticut 
levy. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1 . 181 The levy 
was to consist of 1058 horse, and 3038 foot. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. (1872) VIII. xvm. xii. 18 Daun .. is .. perfecting 
his new levies. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v, 312 
The Danes put the irregular English levies to flight _ 1887 
M. Morris Claverhouse x. (1888) 177 Some new levies of 
horse. 

3 . Levy in mass [F. levde en masse ] : a levy of 
all the able-bodied men in a country or district for 
military service. 

1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. (1808) 1 . 179 The levy in 
mass, the telegraph, and the income-tax are all from France. 
1830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry III. 423 Korner 
..stimulated the levy-in-mass of the nation. 

4 . In some public schools : A meeting called for 
discussion of any matter relating to the school. 

X857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. viii, A levy of the School had 
■been held, at which the captain of the School had got_up, 
and after premising that [etc.]- Ibid., A levy of the sixth 
had been held on the subject. Ibid. 1. ix, Holmes called a 
levy of his house. 

5 . Comb.', levy-money, f (<z) bounty-money 
paid to recruits ; (J>) contributions called for from 
the members of a trade or benefit society. 

167* R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 5°3 To learn at what rate they may have men, both as 
to the levy-money and the constant pay. 1702 Luttrell 
Brief Ret, (1837) Y. 134 That there be allowed for levy 
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money for the dragoons, £12 for man and horse. 1777 
Hist. Enr. in Ann. R eg. 70/1 An unexpected demand made 
bv the Landgrave of Hesse for levy money. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 16 July 2/3 The. .refusal of the Federationists to share 
with them the English levy money. 

Levy (le'vi), sb . 2 local U.S. [Short for eleven 
pence or eleven-penny bit.\ + a. (See quot. x 859.) 
b. ‘ The sum of twelve aud a half cents ; a “ bit ” ’ 
(Cent. Diet.). 

1837-47 Neal Charcoal Sk,, Crooked Disctple (1872) 204 
(Funk), Give us a tip’s worth of sheet aud levy’s worth of 
blanket. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Levy, . . In . . Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, the Spanish real.. twelve 
and a half cents. Sometimes called an elevenpenny hit. 


Levy (le-vi'l, v. Forms : 4, 6 leve, (6 lewe), 5 
levee, 5-6levie, 6-7 leavie, -y(e,levey, 5- levy, 
[f. Levy sb. *• The early form leve may possibly be 
monosyllabic, and in that case would be a different 
word (cf. Leave v$), a. F. lever to raise, levy, from 
which the Eng. vb. levy derives most of its senses.] 
1 . trams. To raise (contributions, taxes) ; to im- 
pose (an assessment, rate, toll, etc.). Const, f of. 


on, upon. 

1388 Water/. A rch. in to th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 292 if the Make . . wit no t_ leve and areyse the said xl-r. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cxcviii. 204, xl. M. li. . . was leuyed 
of his subiectes, and named . . Dane Gelt. 1509-10 Act 
1 Hen. Rill, c. 19 Preamble , Your said Oratour .. levyed 
severall Fyn-.s of all the foresaid Manours. 1550 Crowley 
Epigr. 1205 To leauye greate fines, or to ouer the rent. 1608 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 60 A sesment of ijr. the poundeshalbe 
leveyed presently through this parish. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb.ll. 104 Ship-money was levied with the same severity, 
and the same rigour used in ecclesiastical courts, a 1674 
— Sitrv. Leviath. (1676) 170 That he hath power to leavy 
mony. a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690') 30 Bank keepers . . 
must have power to levy upon the general, what they happen 
to loose unto particular men. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. vi, 
The pension . . is levied by the emperor’s officers. 1786 
Burkf. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 155 Levying the tribute 
of the whole on the little that remained. 1828 D’Israeli 
Chas. /, II. v. 129 [They] declared, that these rates could 
no longer be levied without a grant of Parliament. 1832 
Babbage Econ. Mann f. xxx. (ed. 3) 294 A fine should be 
levied on the delinquent. 1853 Bronte Villettex iv, A sub- 
scription was annually levied on the whole school for the 
purchase of a handsome present. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
ii. § 6. 90 No toll might be levied from tenants of the Abbey 
farms. 


f b. To raise (a sum of money) as a profit or 
Tent ; to collect (the amount of) a debt ; also, to 
take the revenues of (land). Obs. 

1469 Bury Wills (Camden) 48 That the ferine of the seid 
londys..go to myne doughter Margerye tyll the summe of 
x marke be levyed for the seid Margerye. 1496 W. Paston 
in P. Lett. III. 469 For as moclie as . . my dettis cannot be 
redely levied. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. l. xxix. 43 He .. 
wolde leuey the moy te of their landes to his owne vse. 1613 
Bury Wills (Camden) 162 My . , mynde is y l he enter into 
the said tenemente and houtd the same vntill owte of the 
revenewes therof he shall have levyed the same. *768 
Blackstone Comm. III. 419 To hold, till out of the rents 
and profits thereof the debt be levied. 


e. To raise (a sum of money) by legal execution 
or process. Const, on ( the goods of). Also, To 
levy execution for (a specified sum). 

c 1505 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) ig 8 The berer shall goe 
to the Shereff with this exigent, & have from him a warrant 
to leve the sayd money, or els to take your body. 1669-70 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 308 [The fine] shall be levyd 
on the goods of any one or more persons that were there. 
1795 Wythe Decis . Virginia 13 By directing the execution 
to be levied for £ 1,006. 

absol. 1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 389/2 An execution 
creditor . . levied on their goods for the purpose of realising 
his debt. 

d. To impose (service) upon ; to require (a per- 
son’s) attendance. 

[i6n Bible 1 Kings ix. at Vpon those did Solomon leuie 
a tribute of bond-seruice vnto this day.] 1862 Stanley Jeiv. 
Ch. (1877) I. x. 203 They willingly undertook the tributary 
service which was levied upon them. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. xxi. 179 Ho, there l my friend 1 I’ll levy 
thine attendance. 


e. U.S. = Charge v. 18. 

1837 Calhoun Wks. III. 36 Mr. Madison, under the im- 
pression that these papers would be favorably received by 
the Public . . had levied several legacies upon them. 

2 . Law. To levy a fine : see Fine si. 6 b. (The 
expression also occurs with different sense : see 1 .) 

1483 /Irf x Rich. Ill, c. 7 § x Notes and Fines levied in 
the King’s Courts .. should be openly and solemnly read. 
1642 Perkins' Profit. Bk. iv. § 256. 114 If., either of them 
levie a fyne unto other of the same land. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) I. 420 When a fine was levied . . the estate 
was in the cognizee or feoffee . . by the common law. Ibid. 
V. 67 If the fine was proved to have been duly levied, then 
the party who refused to adhere to it was attached. _ 1844 
Wiluams Real Prop. (1877) 55 She was also prohibited 
from levying a fine. 

b. To draw up (an objection, protest) in due 
form. 


1660 Stillingfl. Iren. 1, i. (1662) 7 This objection will be 
soon leavied, that it is [etc.]. 1868 Seyd Bullion 82 He 
must send the Bill to a Notary . . who then levies Protest 
in due form. 

f 3 . In various obsolete senses : a. To set up (a 
fence, weir, etc.); to erect (a house); = AF. lever , 
Law Latin levare. b. To plan out (ground). C. 
To weigh (an anchor). 

a. 1495 Act xi Hen. VII, c. v, Weares and other Engynes 
for fisshing ther made levyed fixed. 1513 in Fowler Hist. 


C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 60 The sayd Master' and Prior of St. 
Frideswith hath begunne to build and levie one house for 
a College. 1549 Act 3 <f- 4 Edw. VI, c. 3 § 2 It hapneth 
sometime, that some Man. -hath made or levied a Ditch or 
Hedge. 1619 Dalton Country Just. I. (1630) 135 The new 
levying or inhancing of Weares Mills [etc.]. 1741 Viner 
Abridgm. XVI. 23 Levying of a Goss to intercept the 
Course of Fish. 

b. 1500-18 Acc. Louth Steeple in Arclmologia X. 74 
Paid to William Thomas and William Palmer, levying the 
ground for to sett the broach upon. 

C. 1648 Gage West. Ind. xxi. (1655) 195 We levying our 
anchor went on to Panama. ’ 


4 . To enlist (armed men), enrol, bring into the 
field (soldiers, an army) ; to muster the available 
force of (a district). Also, to levy up. 

c 1500 Melusine 13s The men of armes, that he leuyed 
fro the garnysons. 1557 A ct 4 <;• 5 Phil. <$• Mary c. 3 § 1 
To muster their Ma‘“* People., and to levie a nomber 
of them for the Service of their Ma 1 ' 11 . a 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia v. (1629) 447 With sufficient authoritie to leauie 
forces. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World lit. (1634) 63 This was 
the last Fight of that huge Army leavied against Greece. 
1649 H. Guthry Mem . (1702) 45 The General and his 
Council appointed the Earl of Montross . . to levy Fife, 
Strathern, Angus, and Merne. 1671 L. Addison W. Bar- 
bary 40 A small Cavila, not able to levy above 500 in all. 
1761-2 Hume Hist. Png. (1806) IV. lxiv. 745 An army of 
twelve thousand men was suddenly levied. X797 Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Desp. (1837) I. 17 Tippoo Sultaun suffered 
the military force which they had levied .. to land in his 
country. 1843 H. Gavin Feigned Vis. it Men apprehen- 
sive of being levied, or actually levied, or forced into the 
military or naval services. 

fig. 1599 Middleton & Rowley Old Law tv. ii, Why 
should nature have that power in me To leavy up a thousand 
bleeding sorrowes. 1705 J. Philips Blenheim 176 As when 
two adverse winds, . . Engage with horrid shock, .. Levying 
their equal force with utmost rage. 

5 . To undertake, commence, make (war). Const. 

against, on, upon. 

Johnson says: ‘This sense, though Milton's, seems im- 
proper ’, presumably because there is no similar use of F. 
lever ; but it is a natural development from sense 4. 

1471 in. W arkworifis Chron. (Camd.) 57 To levee werre 
ayenst him. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 The kynge. .is 
forced, .to leuy warre, and to prosecute his saide ennemies. 

? 1659 Priv. Devotions in Genii. Calling (1679) *6° So levy- 
ing War against Thee with thine own Treasure. 1667M1LTON 
P.L.xi. 219 The Syrian King.. Assassin-like had levied 
Warr, Warr unproclam’d. a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1753) II. in A meer design of deposition, imprison- 
ment, or levying war, are not within the bare words of 
this law. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. xi. 238 They . . then 
proceeded without further ceremony to levy war upon the 
king. 1789 Constitution U.S . iii. § 3 Treason against the 
United States shall consist only in levying war against 
them. 1814 Caky Dante, Par. xxvii. 47 [Those] that do 
levy war On the baptized. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. vn. vi. 
(1864) IV. 202 Crusades will hereafter be levied against 
those who dared impiously to [etc.]. 

1 0 . To raise, discontinue (a siege) ; to break up 
(a camp). Obs. 

1542 Seymour in St. Papers Hen. VIII, IX. 201 The segge 
beynge lewed from beforre the towne of Pest the 7* day of 
October. 11548 Edw. VI Jrnl. in Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 223 
The sieg being levied th'erle of Shrewsbery entred it. 1579 
Fenton Guieciard. (1618) 256 There was made no more 
doubt to leuie the Campe. 1588 Exhort, to Faith/. Subj. in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 102 Porcenna .. forthwith levied 
the siege. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvi. x. 925 Albeit hee 
saw that the siege was levied . . yet [etc.]. 1628 Hobbes 

Thucyd. (1629) 74 They sent Ambassadours againe to Athens 
commanding them to leuy the Siege from before Potidam. 

II 7. Wrongly used for Level v. 

1618 Breton Court 4 Country (Grosart) 6/1 Winking with 
one eye, as though hee were leuying at a Woodcocke. 
<21634 Randolph I)e Histrice 2 Poems (1638) 26 Fam’d 
Stymphall, I have heard, thy birds in flight Shoot showers 
of arrowes forth all levied right. 

Hence Le-vied ppl. a, 

1768 Hume Ess. xxxiii. 243 How distinguish the new from 
the old levied soldiers ? 1819 R. Chapman Li/e Jas. V, x6o 
They are only new levied men, and undisciplined. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 105 A new levied band of 
hunters and trappers. 

Levy, obs. lorm of Leavy a., Levee 1 and 2 . 

^ Levying (le'vi,iq), vbl. sb. [f. Levy v. + -ma 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Levy in its various senses. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 12 § 5 Then, the levyeng and 
payment of the seid xv ra ®.. [shall be] put in suspence. ? 1548 
Edw. VI Jrnl. in Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 223 [Thei] levied 
their siege, in the month of September ; in tlte levieng of 
wich ther cam [etc.]. 1587 Q. Eliz. in Buccteuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I, 225 That ye do assist the said Cap- 
tains in the levying of their bands. 1712 Prideaux Direc. 
Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 51 The levying and disposing of them 
[the Rates], 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 82 To resist the 
king's forces by defending a castle against them, is a levying 
of war. 18x5 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) I. 229 The 
levying fixed proportions of troops or money, or both, from 
each tribe. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 160 The levying 
or suffering any such fines or recoveries. 1828-40 Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 222 Opponents to the regular levying of 
the tithes. 

t b. gerundially with omission of prep, 

1642 Roy. Comm, in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 527 There are now at or near. .London great forces levy, 
ing and moneys raising. 


Levyled, obs. form of Levelled. 

Levyne (le-vin). Min. [named by Brewster, 
1825, after Prof. Armand Levy.] A silicate of 
aluminum and calcium, found in colourless or 
slightly tinted tabular crystals. 

1825 F.din. Jrnl. Set. II. 334 , 1 propose to distinguish this 
species by the name of Levyne. 1831 Brewster Optics 


xvii. 148 Levyne. 1843 J- E - Portlock Geo!, exg Levyne 
of the ordinary form of crystals, at Magilligan Carnowry. 
Levyne, variant of .Lewyn Obs., a kind of linen. 
Levynge, obs. form of Living. 

Levynite (levinoit). Min. [f. Levyne -f -ite.] 

= Levyne. 

1868 Dana Min. 431 Levynite occurs in crystals, usually 
tabular. 1894 Amer. Jrnl. Set. XLVIII. 188 For the first 
group, .we have thomsonite. .levynite, gmelinite. 

Levys, obs. pi. of Leaf. 

t Lew, sb/ Sc. Obs. Also (//.) leois. [perh. 
a sing, inferred from lewis (a. F. louts) treated as 
a plural.] The name of a French gold coin for- 
merly current in Scotland ; ?the louts d’or (Jam.). 

1467 Sc. Acts Jas. Ill (18x4) IL 88/ 2 That .. Ingliss 
noble, henry, ande Eduarde \v l b~ ross, b e franche crowne, 
be salute be. lewe and be Ridar. sail half courss in bis 
realme [etc.]. 1488 in Inv. R, Wardr. (1815) 13 Foul) 
lmndreth tuenti & viii Lewis of gold. 1497 in Ld. Treasi, 
Acc. Scot!. 1 . 3x4 Thre Harj nobles, and tua leois. 

Lew (li«, lit), a . 1 and xZL 2 Now dial. Forms! 

1 (se )Meow, 2-7 lewe, 5, (9) lue, 8-9 loo(e, 
4- lew. [GE. *htdow (implied in hliowe adv.), 
gehliow (cf. unhllow ; all three occur only once) 
= ON. hlyr warm, mild. 

The relation of this word to the synonymous OHG. llib 
(MHG. la, law-, G. Ian) is obscure; no cognates outside 
Teut. are known.] 

A. adj. ■ 1 . fa. Warm; sunny (in OE.). b. 
Lukewarm, tepid. 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 280 ponne . . gereste him swiffe 
wel hleowe pair & wearme gleda here man ^elome inn.] 
c 1000 in Cockayne Harr. Angl. Conscript. (1861) 23 
Ond 8a on gehlitvran dene and on wearmran we gewi- 
codon. C1300 Havelok 498 [He] Withdrou the knif, that 
was lewe Of the sell children blod. Ibid. 292X pe 
Runne, birth and lewe. 1382 Wyclif Rev. iii. x6 For thou 
art lew [Vufg. tepidus], and nether coold, nether hoot. 

? 01390 Form 0/ Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. 19 Take 
calwar samon, and seeth it in lewe water. 0 x420 Liber 
Cocorum (1862) 33 Boyle hit. .And kele hit, that he be bpt 
lue. x688 R. Holmb Armoury m. 333/1 A Scimtning Dish 
..is to scum the Cream of the Lew Milk to Churn for 
Butter. x88x Leicester Gloss., Lew and Lew-wamt, luke- 
warm. Mod. Sc. ( West) The water is quite loo. (In 
eastern Sc. the current word is Lew-warm.) 

2 . Sheltered from the wind. 

1674 [see Lee a.}. 1735-6 Pf-gcr Kenticisms (E. D. S.), 
Lew, sheltered; an house is said ‘to lye lew’, i.e. the 
house lies snug under the wind. 1844 W. Barnes Poems 
Rur. Li/e 225 Milch cows in earners dry an’ lew. 1871 
"W. Covet Lett. <5- Jrnls. (1897 ) 278 The bit of brick wall 
gives me a very lew corner facing the east. 

B. sb. 

1 . Warmth, heat. Obs. exc. -Sk. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 656 To th’ end a fruitful] 
lew [orig. chaleur ] May every Climat in his time renew. 
1633 Gerard Part. Descr. Somerset (1900) xx Lockombe. 
So called I should rather deeme from the lowe situation or 
Lucombe from the warmnes, which wee yett call Lewe. 
1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. s.v,, Stacks of corn are 
said to take a ‘ lew when they heat. 

2 . Shelter. See house-lew , GE. Irtish How (House 
sb?- 23), and Lee sb . 1 1, lb. 

Lew, a. 2 dial. [Of obscure origin ; cf. OE. 
ge lewed ‘ debililatum ’ (Hilfric Exod. xxii. 10 Laud 
MS.; Grein conjectured gel l fed), also -Imwe in 
limlkweo lame in a limb, Lhasa 1 inopia/] Weak. 
Also, of a leaden or pale colour ; pale, wan. 

c 1325 Old Age in Rel. Ant. II. 211 Mi bodi wexit lews 
[gloss debile]. 1611 Cotgr., Decoulouri, . .pale, bleake, wan, 
lew. Ibid., Livide, wan, lew, bleake, pale, of a leaden, 
earthie, or dead colour, 1882 Lancash . Gloss., Liew, thin, 
poor, diluted. . .. 

Lew, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 lue, 9 Ioo(e. 
[OE. hllewan , f. hl/Sow Lew a. Cf. ON. hlyja to 
cover, shelter, make warm.] 

1 . a. Irans. To make warm or tepid, b. intr. 
To become warm. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Flom. 51 pare sunnan hato be b 3 * eorpan 
hlyweb (•h'V. hlype[}]._ a 1400-50 Alexander 4374 All be 
land with his leme lewis & cleres. 1808 Jamieson, To Lew, 
to warm any thing moderately ; usually applied to liquids; 
levied, warmed, made tepid. 

2 . To shelter. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva 101 This done, provide a Screene. .to 
keep off the wind; .. so as to be easily remov’d as need 
shall require for the luing of your pit. 1887 Kentish Gloss. 
s.v., Those trees will lew the house when they’re up-grown, 

t Lew, ini. Obs. Lo ! behold ! 

CX460 Towneley Myst. iii. 507 Hence hot a litill, she 
commys, lew, lew l 

Lew, dial, form of Lee sb} ; variant of Lue v. 
Lewan(e, variant of Lewyn Obs. 

Lewce, obs. form of Loose. 

Lewd (liwd), a. Forms : a- 1-2 Isewede, 
Ifewde, (2 ilewede, ileawede), 2-3 leawede, 
leawde', 2-6 lewed(e, 3 tewed, (Orm. tewedd), 
leouwede, logede, 3-5 leuid, 3-7 leude, 3-8 
leud, 4 lewet, (Plowed), 4-5 lewid(e, lewyd, 
leewid, (louwed(e), ?lood, 5-7 leaud(e, 6 
leawde, Sc. lewit, 6-7 lude, 4-7 lewde, 4- lewd. 
&• (chiefly north, and Sc.) 2-5 lawed, 3-4 laued, 
laud, 3-6 lawid(e, 4 lawyt, 4-6 lawd(e, 4-6 (9 
arch!) lawit. [OE. I&wede, of difficult etymology. 

The sense suggests formation on Rom. * la igo :~eccl. L. 
Idicus (see Lay a.) with suffix ,-ede -ed 2 ; but it is not easy 
to see the phonological possibility of this. The attempt 
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to trace the Word to a late _L. type *ldicatus (« stem) 
is still more open to objection, it has been proposed 
to obviate the phonetic difficulties by assuming influence 
from the vb. liswan to betray ; but the sense is too remote, 
and Idwede is not participial in form.] 

■f 1. Lay, not in holy orders, not clerical. Also 
absol. Obs. 

c8po tr. Batda's Hist. v. xii[i], (1890) 428 para manna sum 
waes . . bescoren preost, sum wes laewde [v.r. larwede], sum 
webs wifmon. Ibid. xiii[i]. 436 Sum waer inn laewdum hade 
[L. vir in latco habit u], c 117s Lamb. Horn. 131 Ibadede 
men he mune^eS wel to lerene ilewede men. Ibadede and 
lewede feier lif and clene to leden. c 1290 Beket 574 in 
S. Eng : Leg. I. 123 ?if bi-twene tweie lewede men were 
ani striuingue, Ojmr bi-tuene a lewed man and a clerk. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26143 If pou mai no preist to wine, fus 
scau a leud [ Fair/, lawed] man \>i sine. 13 .. Minor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. 269 Hit wol a-vayle hope Tewed and clerk. 
*382 Wyclif 1 Sam. xxi. 4, I haue not leeuyd loouys 
[Vulg. laicos panes] at hoond, but oonli hooli breed, c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 502 For if a preest be foul, on whom we 
truste No wonder is a lewed man to ruste. £1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.)xiii. 60 paihafe paire crownes schauen, be clerkes 
rownde and b e lawed men foure cornerd. 1530 Lyndesay 
Test. Papyngo 1002 Lawit men lies, now, religious men in 
curis. 1553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 246* Al thoe 
bene accursed that purchasen writtes or letters of any leude 
courte. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 212 The 
hail o’ them, by lawit fists. Were haurl’d and howkit frae 
their kists. 

+ b. Lewd frere , a lay-brother. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 41 Late lewid freris seie four Sc 
twenti pater nostris for matynes. c 1423 St. Eliz. of Spalbech 
in AngliaVlll. 116/30 Wee.. made hym a conuers, pat is 
to seye, a lewde frere. <11483 Caxton Dialogues vii. 24 
Bogars , lewd freris. 1530 PalsgR. 239/1 Leude frere, bovr- 
dican. 

f 2. Unlearned, unlettered, untaught. Obs. 

<2x225 Juliana 2 Alle lewede [v.r. leawede] men pat under* 
stonden ne mahen latines ledene. a 1300 Cursor Af. 249 To 
laud and Inglis man i spell pat understandes pat i tell. £1323 
Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy) xix, Then is a lewed priest 
No better than a jay. 1362 Lan’gl. P. PL A, 1. 125 Lerep 
hit pis lewed men for lettrede hit knowep. £1430 Art of 
Nombryug (E. E. T. S.) 3 This boke is called j e boke of 
algorym, or Augrym after lewder vse. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst, vii. 143 Both tolawd man arid to dark, 1513 Douglas 
/Ewell Pref. 412 , 1 saynocht this of Chaucer for offence Bot 
till excuse my lawit insuffitience. 1536 Bellenden Cron, 
Scot. (1821) I. 224, 1 have maid this translation mair for 

? leseir of lawit men, than any vane curius clerkis. 1589 
'UTTenham Eng. Poesie 1. i. (Arb.) 21 Making.. the poore 
man rich, the lewd well learned, the coward couragious. 
xfiox Holland Pliny I. 31 Much adoe there is here, and 
great debate betweene learned men ; and contrariwise those 
of the leaud and ignorant multitude. 

+ b. absol. , esp. in the phrases learned (or lered) 
and lewed, lewed and clerks. Obs. 


. 5 °ng 

elde, lewed and lered. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4424 Arid for the 
case is vnknowen be course to pe lewd, Here sumwhat 
I say. c 1470 Harding Chran. ccxli. vi, Thei bee as manly, 
learned and lewed, As any folke. 1529 More Dyaloge 
«i. Wks. 224/2 The JeWes bee not letted to reade theyr 
law bothe learned & lewde. a 1368 Ascham Sckolem. 1. 
(Arb.) 45 This, lewde and learned, by common experience, 
know to be most trewe. 

. f c. Of speech and the like ; Rude, artless. 

£1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gads 403 Othyr mynstrall had 
they none, safe Pan gan to carpe Of hys lewde bagpype. 
1313 Douglas AEueh 1. Prol. 21 With bad harsk speche 
and lewit harbour tong. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus Prol. 
=126 For commoun folk will call the [this hook] lawit and 

1 3. Belonging to the lower orders ; common , 
low, vulgar, 4 base *. Obs. (In the latest quot. 
used arch, with allusion to sense 7 .) 

£1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. I. 40 Sum tyme weren 
mouflkes lewede men, as seintis in Jerusalem. £1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. 7*408 (Harl. MS.) pe secounde is to 
chese pe lewedest [ other MSS. lowest, loweste] place ouer 
al. £1394 P. PL Crede 568 He louep . , lowynge of lewed 
men m Lentenes tyme. £1470 Henry Wallace xi. 266 
Rewid in his mynd at it was hapnyt sa, Sa lewd a deid to 
lat him wndyrta. 1348 W. Patten Exped. Scot. Hijh, 
Howbeit hereby I cannot count ony lost whear but a 
fewe leude soujdiers ran ,rashely out of array without 
standard or Captayn. 1332 Lyndesay Monarche 5339 
Kychtso the sterris thay do compare To the lawd com* 
mon populare. 1598 Barret Theor. JVarres n. i. 25 
Many men .. shall you see in a lewd Ale house, x6xa 
Davies Why Ireland, exes, (1787) 173 The marcb-law, which 
in the statutes of Kilkenny, is said to be no law, but a 
lewd custom. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 252 Robert Rid- 
desdale, Captaine of the lewd people in Northamptonshire. 
[1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 179 A lewd tavern 
for the revels and debauches of banditti, assassins, bravos, 
smugglers, and their more desperate paramours.] 

+ 4, Ignorant (implying a reproach); foolish, 
unskilful, bungling ; ill-bred, ill-mannered, Obs. 

*38° Wyclif Wks. (1880) 409 Pis is be lewiderste fendis 
s „ k r Pat euere cam out of his leesingk £1386 Chaucer 
Merck. V , 1031 Ye men shul been as lewed as gees, a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3864, I am as lewed and dulie 
as is an asse. £1440 Gesta Rom. viii. 21 (Harl. MS.) pes 
too kny?tis . . pe wise kny;t and pe lewde. c 1449 Pkcock 
Repr. v, ti. 488 A lewder and febkr skile or argument can 
noman make. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) I. 60 

Alas the Shepherd is lewder than the shepe, 1522 World 

fy Child (Roxi). C!u b) Cijb, Ye, I praye the, leue thy lewde 
claterynge. 0:1568 Ascham Schahm, 1. (Arb.) 18 The small 
discretion of many leude Scholemasters. 1370 Homilies n, 
Rest. Wilful Iiebell. iv. (1859) 581 Not those wounds which 
are painted in a clout by some lewd painter. 1603 Knoiaes 
Hist, Turks \i62t) 961 Amuratli . . rated them all exceed- 
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ingly, reproving their lewd , counsell. _ 1620 J. Wilkinson 
Coroners Sherifis 75 A lewd or an ignorant underslierif 
may both undoe his high Sherife and liimseife. a 1639 M ar- 
mion Antiquary 11, i. (1641) Dib, I might have .. gone on 
In the lewd way of loving you. 1710 Philips Pastorals ii. 
73 A lewd Desire strange Lands and Swains to know. 

f 5, Of persons, their actions, etc. : Bad, vile, evil, 
■wicked, base; unprincipled, ill-conditioned; good- 
for-nothing, worthless, * naughty’. Obs. 

£1386 Chaucer Manciple’s T. 80 The lewedeste wolf pat 
she may fynde Or leest of reputacion. 1413 Pilgr. Sonde 
(Caxton 1483) hi. viii. 55 Al be hit that for somtyme 
theyr lewd lyf displesid to them seluen. £1481 E. 
Paston in P. Lett. III. 279 Plese zow . . to forgeve me, 
and also my wyffe of owr leude offence that we nave not 
don ower dute. 1338 Starkey England 1. iv. 139 Every 
lude felow, now-a-days, and idul lubbur, that can other 
rede or syng, makyth hymselfe prest. 1569 Golding Hem- 
inges Post. Ded . 2 The Scripture accounted him a leaude 
servant, that hidde his Talent in the ground. 1581 Savile 
Tacitus , Hist. 1. Ixxxiii. (1591) 46 A state gotten by lewde 
meanes[L. scelere q uses t turn] cannot be retayned. _ a 1607 
Markham in Topsell's Foitr-f. Beasts 415 If the Smith that 
driueth such a naiie be so lewd, as he wil not looke vnto it 
before the horse depart. 1611 Bible Acts xvii. 5 Certaine 
lewd feliowes [Gr. arSpas irom/pous] of the baser sort. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib, 1. viii. 58 Dermond O’Conner hath 
played alewd part amongst us heere. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
193 So since into his Church lewd Hirelings climbe. 1698 
Fryer A cc.E. India # P. 169 To desist from his lewd Courses 
of Robbing and Stealing. 1709 J .Johnson Clergym. Vade 
M. 11. p. e, So the lewd boy when he had set his mother’s 
house on fire because she had corrected him . . cried out [etc.]. 
[1829 Southey Sir T, Afor 11831)1.97 If not ashamed to beg, 
too lewd to work, and ready for any kind of mischief.] 

■f 6 . Of things : Bad, worthless, poor, sorry. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 163 Chastvte withouten Cbavite. . 
Is as lewed as a Laumpe pat no liht is Inne. c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 115 Hys merthys wer but lewed, 
He was so sore died of dethe. 1462 Paston Lett. II. 307 
He hathe here of Avereyes xxiiij. tune wyn, whereof at the 
long Wey he shal make the seyd Averey a lewd rekenyng. 
1375 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 107 For this assault, lewd 
ladders, vile and nought The souldiours had, which were 
to sborte God wot. 1381 T. Howell Denises (1879) 245 Ne 
lewde is he on whom lewde luck doth light. 1596 Shahs. 
Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 65 A Veluet dish : Fie, fie, ’tis lewd and 
filthy. 1618 Fletcher Loyal Subj. m. iii, I love thy face 
..Tis a lewd one, So truely ill Art cannot mend it. 1678 
Mrs. Behn Sir Patient Fancy 1. i, Then, Madam, I write 
the lewdest hand. 1692 R. L'Estrange Josephus, Antiq. 
1. xvi. (1733) 21 H* 5 way lay through Macedonia ..which .. 
is a lewd and incommodious Passage for Travellers. 

7. [Developed from 5 .] Lascivious, unchaste. 
(The surviving sense.) 

£1386 Chaucer Miller's Prol. 37 Lathe thy lewed dronken 
hariotrye, c 1430 Freemasonry 620 In holy churche lef 
nyse wordes Of lewed speche, and fowle wordes. 1331 
Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 11. vi. (1895) 195 The peruerse 
and malicious flickeringe inticementes of lewde and vn- 
honeste desyres. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vii. 72 He is 
not lulling on alewd Loue-Bed. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
X. lix. (1612) 259 Lewde Ammon, thou didst lust in deede, 
and then thy Rape reiect. 1634 Milton Counts 465 When 
lust ._. by leud and lavish act of sin Lets in defilement to 
the inward parts. *682 Burnet Rights Princes v. 176 
Being a lewd and vicious Prince, who had delivered him- 
self up to his pleasures. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull 
iv. i, He bad been seen in the company, of lewd women. 
X759 Johnson Idler No. 38 J* 12 The lewd inflame the lewd. 
1838 Lytton Leila 1. iv, Their harlot songs, and their dances 
of lewd delight. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxiv. 147 If 
once lewd pleasure attain unruly possession. 1883 Ouida 
Wanda I. 296 A singer of lewd songs. 

tliewdliede. Obs. rare~ x . In 5 lewidbeed. 
[See -head, Hede 2 .] Ignorance ; = Lewdness i. 

idol Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 75 A, I alt, mafey, me mer- 
veilith moebe of thin lewidheed. 

lewdly (liardli), adv. [f. Lewd a. + -ly 2 .] 
fl. In unlearned fashion; ignorantly; foolishly. 
£1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 289 Her-to pei leggen but 
lewydly goddis lawe. £1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 430 
Ye han bigonne your question folily . , ; ye axed lewedly. 
£1449 Pecock Repr. hi. xix. 415 And so tliilk opinioun .. 
was take ehildeli and lewidli. 1477 Norton Ora. Alch. ii. 
in Ashm. (1652) 28 Theie lewdly beleeve every Conclusion, 

f2. Wickedly, evilly, vilely, mischievously. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Mace. ix. 2 Antiochus after the flint loodly 
[i388viliehe; Vulg, tnrpiier ] turny.de anein,. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon, J. 149 Our wit aboundit and vsit was lewdlie. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin 'r Inst. iv. 27 In this they most 
lewdly corrupte the olde institution. 1393 Shaks. a Hen. 
VI, 11. i. 167 A sort of naughtie persons, lewdly bent. 1596 
Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 675/2, I thinke they are 
most lewdly abused. x6oo Holland Livy 1. xlix. 34 Fearing 
..thathe had given an ill precedent for others, to take van- 
tage against himselfe, attaining to the crown so leaudly. 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pintos Trav. iv. 9 The goods you have so 
lewdly gotten by your wicked and cunning devices. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 182 Thy self not flee, but to thy self 
enthrall’d ; Yet lendly dar’st our ministring upbraid. 

1 3. Badly, poorly, ill. To think lewdly of, to 
have a poor opinion of. Obs. 

c 138S Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 59 Bycause drynke hath 
dominacion Vpon this man,,. I trovve he lewedly wolde 
telle his tale. X596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 621/1 
Those sayd gentellmens children, being thus in the ward of 


him for his Mistriss. 1678 Mrs. Bf.hn Sir Patient Fancy 
11. i, I’ll make such aukward love as shall persuade her .. 
to think most lewdly of my parts. 

At. Lasciviously. 
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They lewdly lauish in the Kings delight. 1624 Hey. 
wood Guiiaik. iv. 169 This Macareus and Canaee having 
most leaudly and incestuously loved one another. 1871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus xv. 5 Touch not lewdly the mistress 
of my passion. 

Lewdness (li»*dnes). [See -ness.] 

T i. Ignorance ; want of skill, knowledge, or 
good-breeding ; foolishness. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. m. 33 Schal no lewednesse hem 
lette, pe lewedeste pat I loue, pat he ne worp avauns-et. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. Prol. 3 Thou makest me So wery of 
thy verray lewednesse. 1387 Trevisa II igden (Rolls VII. 
299 Among his oper lewednes and folie. £1440 Promp. 
Parv. 301/2 Lewdenesse of clergy, illitteraiura. £1440 
Gesta Rout. viii. 21 (Harl. MS.), 1 am a foole, And he is 
a wise man, And perfore he shold not so lately haue levid 
my lewdenesse. 1540 Hyrde Vives Iustr. Chr. Wont. 
(r 592) Rvj, What a lewdnesse is it, riot to consider how 
vaine a thing that money is. 1563. Homilies 11. Agst. 
Images hi. (1859) 2 ^s There is like foolishness and lewdness 
in decking of our images. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Ep. 80 
That is supposed a loose kinde of writing, to talke of any 
man unreverently, for therein is leudnesse discovered. 

T2. Wickedness; evil behaviour. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa H igden (Rolls) VI. 239 So it is greet lewed- 
nesse and wrecchednesse to forgendre what is detty and 
ri^tful. £ 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame sattz Mercy 607 
(655J That to pe werste turneth by his leudenesse a yifte of 
grace. X563 Homilies ii. Repentance 11. (1859) 541 When 
any thing ordained of God is by the lewdness of men abused. 
1579 Fulke liefnt. Rastell 736 It is great leudenesse and 
deceiptfulnes to vrge the ternies vsed by the doctors. X613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 321 The leaudnesse of the Cap- 
padocians grew into a Proverbe ; if any were enormously 
wicked, he was therefore called a Cappadocian. 1623 Bing- 
ham JCenophon 99 What Cilie, as friend, will receiue vs, 
when they see such lewdnesse in our conuersationi 
3. Lasciviousness, lascivious behaviour. 

1579 Lyly Eup lutes (Arb.) 44 A perfect wit is never be- 
witched with leaudenesse neither entised with lascivious- 
nesse. <11592 H. Smith Serm (1614)568 If harlots inlice 
thee to leaudnesse, . . flie from them. x66x Pepys Diary 
17 Aug., The lewdnesse and beggary of the Court. 1685 
H. More Illustrat. 155 Their gross idolatries and sensual 
Ludenesses. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. iv. 145 The 
Lewdness of their History renders it unfit to he narrated. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. iv. iv. 64 The last offence which 
I_ shall mention 1. is that of open and notorious lewdness; 
either by frequenting houses of ill-fame. .or by some grossly 
scandalous and public indecency. 

+ Xaew&sby. Obs. [f. Lewd a. : cf. rude shy, 
etc.] A lewd person. 

1594 0 . B, Quest. Profit. Concernings 31 b, Such me- 
chanicall lewdsbies are said to get more sleeping, then 
others can do waking. 

Lewdster. rare. [See -ster.] = prec. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. iii. 23 Against such Lewdsters, 
and their lechery, Those that betray them do no treachery. 
1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. xiv. ii. 307 To play the lewd- 
ster with their female confitents. 

+ Lewe, a. [Adjectival use of OE. Imva traitor, 
betrayer.] Treacherous. 

£ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 16 Iudam scariocS se wses laewa 
[Ltndisf. hlega). £1175 Lamb, Horn. 7 peos world is 
whilende and ontful and swifie lewe an swincful. 

Lewe, obs. f. or var. Leave, Leve, Live. 
-lewe, ME. suffix, OE. -In we, forming a few 
adjectives : OE. hungorlkwe , ME. chekelewe , choke- 
lewe, costlewe, driink{e)lewe, gastlewe, siklewe, 
thurstlewe. The general sense is ‘ affected by, 
liable to, or characterized by’ (something unde- 
sirable); in some of the instances above there 
are parallel and synonymous formations in -lyL 
The etymology is obscure, no corresponding suffix 
being known in any other Teut. lang. ; connexion 
with Goth, lew, occasion, may be suspected ; cf. 
also Lew afi 

1433 Lydg. St. Edmund n. 223 His wounde bloody, his 
face ded and pale, His eyen gastlewh retiersid bothe tweyue. 
Lewer: see Levek, Louver, Lure. 

Lewes, obs. pi. of Leaf. 

Lewge, obs. form of League sl/.l 
Lewglt, obs. pa. t. of Laugh. 

Lewidore ; obs. form of Louis d’ob. 

Lewine, -ing, obs. forms of Living. 

Lewine, Lewint: see Leven, -tii (eleven, -th). 
Lewis 1 (L?is). Also lewiss, louis, luis. [Gf 
obscure origin ; possibly f. Lewis or Louis as a 
surname or Christian name. A dial, form levis 
( Whitby Gloss. 1876 ) suggests connexion with F. 
lever to raise ; but the formation and the phonology 
are not easily explained on this hypothesis.] An 
iron contrivance for raising heavy blocks of stone. 
Also called Lewisson. 

It consists of three pieces arranged so as to form a dove- 
tail, the outside pieces being fixed in a dovetail mortise by 
the insertion of the middle piece. The three pieces are 
then connected together by the pin of the clevis passing 
through them. 

X743 w. Siukeley in Bibl. Topogr. Brit. (1790) III. 387 
At each extremity a stone of Arthur's Oon to be sus- 
pended by the lewis in the hole of them. 1703 Smeayon 
Edystone L. § 39 The instrument we now call the Lewis, 
is of an old. date. < x8x6 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 93/2 [They] 
succeeded in boring the stone securing a lewiss and 
making fast a purchase for heaving it up. 1851 Itlustr. 
Catai. Gt. Exhib. 317 Speedy louis, invented to expedite 
the hoisting of light stones in the erection of buildings. 
>883 Stonemason Jan., A chain attached to a pair of lewises 
fixed in the face of the xock, and worked by a crane. 
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lb. attrib. : lewis-bolt, ‘a wedge-shaped bolt 
secured in its socket by lead, and used as a lewis 
in lifting’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); lewis-bole, 
the hole into which a lewis is fitted. 

1740 Pineda Sp. Did., Impleda . . by us call’d a Luis 
hole. 1742 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. fed. 3) II. 254 The 
Lewis-holes are still left in many of the Stones. 1893 Re- 
liquary Jan. 13 The .. walls are almost, if not entirely, of 
Roman worked stone. Cramp holes and grooves, lewis 
holes, and broached tooling are everywhere visible. 
Lewis 2 (lzPis). [f. the name of the inventor.] 
‘The name of one kind of shears used in cropping 
woollen cloth’ (Ure Diet. Arts 1839). mod * Diets. 
Lewis, obs. pi. of Leap; obs. f. Louis. 
Lewisson. Also Q.erron. )le wising. — Lewis L 
1842-59 Gwilt Archit. Gloss, (ed. 4), Lewis or Lewisson. 
1851 Itlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 328 This breakwater is 
moored by le wising bolts [etc.]. 1864 in Webster. 

Lewit, obs. Sc. form of Lewd. 

Lewke, obs. form of League, Luke. 
f Lewises. Obs. [ad. Flem. Luiksch adj., f. 
Luik Liege.] Epithet of wares made at Liege. 

*547 JBoorde Tntrod. Knowl. xii.. (1870) 155 The cheefe 
towne is the cytie of Lewke ; there is Lewkes veluet made, 
and cloth of Arys. 1550-1600 Customs Duties (B. M. Add. 
MS. 25097), Iron, voc. Lewkes or Spruse iron. 

Lewme, obs. form of Leam sb.i 
Lewu. dial. Also 7 leaune, 9 leun, lune. 
[Of obscure origin.] A tax or rate, esj>. a church- 
rate. 

1582 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 1642 Bridg- 
north Rec. in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 429 
[Order] concerning a lewn lately laid by the Bay lilies 
towardes the charge of coales and candles for his Majesties 
army. 1690 (leaune), 1776, 1840 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk, 1886 in Cheshire Gloss, (lewne, leuh, lune, leur). 
Lewne, variant of Lune, falcon’s leash, 
f Lewness L Obs. rare ~ \ [f. Lewe a. + 

-ness.] Treacherousness. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 21 Summe of us for jusse weorlde lew- 
nesse..ne ma^en alre coste halden crist bibode. 

t Lewness 2 „ Obs. rare~°. [f. Lew a . 2 + 
-NESS.] Paleness, lividity. 

i 5 ii Cotgr., LividitI, lluiditie, lewnesse, wannesse, bleake* 
sesse, palenesse, blewishnesse. 

Lewre, var. Leer jA 1 Obs. ; obs. f. Lube. 
Lewse, obs. form of Loose, Luce. 

Lewte, obs, f. Lute ; var. Lewty, Lout v. 
Lewtennand, obs. Sc. form of Lieutenant. 
Lewter, obs. form of Loiter. 

Lewth ( 1 «|>). Now dial. Also 6 lothe. [OE. 
JiUow }, hlywb, f. hleow Lew aA ; see -TH.] a. 
Warmth, b. Shelter (cf. house-lewth. House 23). 

c 1000 Hexam. St. Basil xx. (1849) 28 Donne him caalS he 
cepS him hlywSe. c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 144 To neste 
bteron, heora briddum to hleow)?e. a 1100 Ags. Voc, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 336/31 Apricitas, lileowS. *554 Survey Mailing 
Church in Sussex A rch. Coll. XXI. 1 80 Caltell &swyne come 
daylye in to the churche, in the somerfor hette, and nowfor 
lothe. 1825 Britton Beauties Wilts III. 375 Lewth, warmth. 
1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders III. xv. 31 1 With the sun or 
against the sun, uphill or downhill, in wind or in lewth. 
1898 — Wessex Poems 204 In the lewth of a codlin-tree. 

+ Lew* bifail, a. Sc. Obs, In 6 laute-, lawti-. 
[f. Lewty + -FUL.] Loyal. 

1563 WinJet Four Score Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 61 The 
lautefull and faithful peple. 1584 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) 
III. 327/1 Maist loving and lawtifull subiectis to their 
souerane lord. 

i" Lewty, law’ty. Chiefly Sc, obs. Forms : 
a. 4 leute(e, lewete, lsautee, 4-5 leaute, 4-6 
lewte(e, 5 lewted, leutye. 0. Sc, (4 leawte), 
4-6 lawte, lawty, laute, 5 lauta, lawta, 5-6 
lawtie, 6 lautie, lawtay, 7-8 lata, 8 lawtith, 
lateth. [a. AF. leuti, lewtl, F. leaute, lealte, 
lealted, mod.F. loyauti ( = Pr. leyaltat, leiautat, 
lealtat, Sp. lealted, It. lealta ) med.L. legalitdt-em : 
see Legality ; cf. Loyalty, Lealty.] Fidelity, 
loyalty. Often in phr. by ox for my, thy (etc.) 
lewty. 

a 130c \ Cursor M. 1655 (Gott.) 3 e eyth, for Jour treu leute 
Alone i haue granted mi gre. Ibid. 12252 (Gott.) Queben 
he come .. I ne wate, be ini laute. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 
1743 Gode man . . for thi leute, What is thi name, telle 
thou me. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 364 Larg and luffand als 
wes he, And our all thing luffyt lawte. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 144 Thay brake the lewted that Stablid 
was to Profite of mann and hele. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1940, 
I woll yelde me, In trewthe and lewte, At thyn owene wylle. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 11 Fra this tyme forth kepe 
lawta till our croune. c 1510 Gest R, Hode 111. in Arb. 
Gamer VI. 438 ‘ Now God so me help !’ said Little John, 
‘And be my true lewte ! ’ 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. xr6 
3 one on the leid that lawtie hes forlorne. 121572 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 354 Upoun our lautie, fidelitie, and 
honour, 1670 Ray Prov. 286 Lata is lang and tedious. 
1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 230 Lata is long and dwigh [read 
dreigh]. 1728 RamSay Step-daughter li, She neither has 
lawtith [ed. g lateth] nor shame. 

Lew-warm, a. Now dial. Forms : see Lew 
a. 1 ; also 6 leau-, leuwarm. [f. Lew a. (used, 
advb.) + Warm a.J Lukewarm. 

c 1450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 207 Hete hyt lew warm. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Cvijb, Let it stonde and wax lew 
warme. 1513 Douglas Alneis iv. xii. 81 Feche hiddir.sone 
the well wattir lew warm. 1588 A, King tr. Canisius' 
Catech. 134 Thay..quhilkar idil, sleuthfull, and quhome the 
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scripture callis lcuwarme. 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 

16 The .. egg was little more than loo-warm. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Lew-warm, tepid, lukewarm. 
So + Lew-waxmed a., lukewarm. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Catech. Cert. Deuot. Pray, 33 
Lat thy maist mightie gudenes fulfil that quhilk my maist 
leauwarmed vaikenes desyres to doe. 

Lewxern, lewzern, obs. forms of Lucfrn. 
t Lewym. Obs, Also 4 leuwyn, levyne, 5 
lewanie. [f. Flemish Leuven, Louvain.] A 
kind of linen cloth. 

1360 Finckale Acc. (Surtees) p. Hi, Et xij ulnse de leuwyn 
pro mappis. 1373 in Exch. Rolls Scot. II. 444 In empeione 
35 vlnarum de levyne, varii precii, xxs. xd. 1390-1 Earl 
Derby’s Exp. (Camden) 80 Et pro lewyn.pro dictis torches 
et torticiis. 1485 luv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 366 De 
panno lineo vocato lewan j par linthiaminum de lewane. 

Lewyn(e : see Levin. 

Lewyn(g, obs. Sc. form of Laving. 

Lewys, obs. pi. of Leaf. 

Lexer, obs. aphetic form of Elixir, 

<2x500 in Aslim. Treat. Chem. (1652) 347 After that thy 
Lexer ys, Be hit White or Rede I wys. 

. Lexical (le*ksikal), a. [f. Gr. kc fi/t-bs pertain- 
ing to words, ke£ut- 6 v Lexicon + -al.] 

1 . Pertaining or relating to the words or voca- 
bulary of a language. Often contrasted with gram- 
matical. 

1836 Cardl. Wiseman Sci.g R dig. I. ii. 71 These methods 
may be respectively called, lexical and grammatical com- 
parison. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel viii. 512 The gram- 
matical and lexical peculiarities. .which establish its late 
date. 1873 Whitney Orient. Stud. 7 The language of 
the Vedas is an older dialect varying both in its grammatical 
and lexical character from the classical Sanskrit. 

2 . Pertaining to, of the nature of, or connected 
with a lexicon. 

1873 Brit. Q. Rest. LVII. 602 All the most important 
grammatical, exegetical, and lexical works have been laid 
under tribute. 1885 A ctidetuy 3 Oct. 217/2 Lexical defining 
affords a wide scope for the application of the critical 
apparatus. Ibid. 432 2 The lexical index is, we think, too 
long. 1892 F. S. Ellis [title) A Lexical Concordance to 
the Poetical Works of P. B. Shelley, 

So Lexica Tic a. rare —- prec. i. 
i860 Marsh Led. Eng. Lang. 14T The new element does 
not much affect the lexicalic character, but exhibits itself in 
the structure, the inflections and the syntax. 

Lexically (le'ksikali) , adv. [fi Lexical + -ly 2.] 
a. In respect of vocabulary, b. According to the 
lexicons of a language ; in the manner of a lexicon. 

1858 Ellicott 2 These, iii. 5 A meaning.. not lexically 
defensible. 1862 Marsh Orig. Eng. Lang. 48 The Anglo- 
Saxon is not grammatically or lexically identifiable with the 
extant remains of any continental dialect. 1866 Contemp. 
Rev. II. 148. The Psalms are lexically easier, but syntactic- 
ally more difficult than Job. 1880 Ginsburg Massorah I, 
title-p., The Massorah, compiled from manuscripts alpha- 
betically and lexically arranged. 

t Leadcographal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr.Aeft- 
icoypaipas (see next) + -AL.] Lexicographical. 

1685 Reflect, on Baxter 5 [It] is as fond, as to pretend to 
give the. .Meaning,., of a Greek or Latin Author, while one 
is very raw and ignorant in the Lexicographal Part. 

Lexicographer (leksikp'grafai) . [f. late Gr. 
h(£LKo~fpa(p-os, T. \(£uc 6 -v Lexicon + -7pd<for writer: 
see -ER 1 .] A writer or compiler of a dictionary. 

*658 Rowland Mou/et’s Theat, Ins. 935 Calepine and 
other Lexicographers of his gang. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 
v. vii. (1675) 322 Suidas, Stephanus, Hesychius, and I know 
not how many Lexicographers and Scholiasts. 1755 John- 
son, Lexicographer, a writer of dictionaries; a harmless 
drudge, that busies himself in tracing the original, and 
detailing the signification of words. 1811 Byron Hints flr. 
Horace 76 Pitt has furnish’d us a word or two Which lexi- 
cographers declined to do. i860 Macaulay Biog. {iS6y) 104 
The best lexicographer may well be content if his produc- 
tions are received by the world with cold esteem. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. v. 88 We use each word as we have 
learned it, leaving to the lexicographer to follow up the 
ramifications to their source. 

Lexicogra-phian, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ian.] 
Lexicographical. 

1815 W. H. Ireland Scribhleomania 238 He would have 
produced a labour unparalleled in the annals of lexicogra- 
phian literature. 

Lexicogra pMc, a. and sb. rare. [f. Gr. 
\e£ticoypa<pos (see prec.) + -ic,] a. adj. — next, 
f b. sb. pi. Lexicographical writings. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. m. Crit. Hist. 2 Pomey’s 
Onomasticks and Tachard’s Lex[ic]ographicks .. are far 
surpass’d by our Oxford Grammar. 1816 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Etym.' p. vii, Whether that gentleman shall choose 
a lexicographic department in the field of philology. 1843 
J. F. Davis in Proc. Philol. Soc, (1845) I. 59 In addition to 
their uses in lexicographic arrangement, these roots [etc.]. 

Lexicographical (ledtsikfgrte-fikal), a. [f. 
as prec. + -al.J Pertaining to lexicography. 

1791 Boswell Johnson 15 Apr. an. 1755 When they find 
him displaying a perfect theory of lexicographical excellence. 
1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig,_ Knowl. II. 870/1 These 
grammatical labors [of Gesenius] did not meet with the 
same general favor as the lexicographical. 

Hence Laxicogra’pMoally adv., with regard to 
lexicography. 

1879 Furntvall Prospectus Philol. Soc. Engl. Did,, To 
place English lexicographically in a position abreast of any 
modern language. 

Lexico’graphist. rare. [f. as Lexicogra- 
pher : see -ist.J A lexicographer. 


1834-43 Southey Doctor clxxxiv. VI. 150 The good old 
lexicographist, Adam Littleton. 1880 Morris in J. A. H. 
Murray Addr. Philol. Soc. 48 A new dictionary will no 
doubt follow the plan adopted by Sanskrit lexicographists. 

Lexicography (leksikf-grafi). [f. Gr. Aefuco- 
Lexicon + -'ypcufHa -graphy.] The writing or com- 
pilation of a lexicon or dictionary; ‘the art or 
practice of writing dictionaries ’ (J.). 

1680 Dalgarno Deaf ft Dumb Mads Tutor vii. 59 , 1 shall 
therefore only make some few reflexions upon Etymology 
and Syntax, supposing Orthography to belong to Lexico- 
graphy. 1755 Johnson XVc/.Pref. B ij, Such is the fate of hap- 
less lexicography, that not only darkness, but light, impedes 
and distresses it ; things may be not only too little, but too' 
much known, to be happily illustrated. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson J1848) 58/2 /Le .. exerted his talents m occasional 
composition very different from Lexicography. 1878 N. 
A liter. Rev. CXXVII. 157 A master-work of lexicography. 
1900 Expositor Oct. 270 Hebrew grammar and lexico- 
graphy flourish a little later than Arabic grammar and 
lexicography. 

Lexicology (leksikjp-lodgi). [f. Gr. \e£uco- 
Lexicon + - ko fta -logy.] That branch of know- 
ledge which treats of words, their form, history, 
and meaning. Hence Sjexicolo'gieal a., pertain- 
ing to lexicology ; XiexicoTogist, one skilled in 
lexicology (Ogilvie 1882). 

1828-32 Webster, Lexicology [citing Med. Repos.). 1867 
Lane A rab. Lex. Pref, 8 The vast collection of lexicons and 
lexicological works composed by Arabs. 

Lexicon (le ksik^a). [? mod.L., a. Gr. ke£uc 6 v 
(sc. fitfiklov), neut. sing, of keguebs of or for words, 
f. ke£i~s diction, word, phrase, f. key- to speak.] 
A word-book or dictionary; chiefly applied to a 
dictionary of Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, or Arabic. 

The restricted use is due to the fact that until recently 
dictionaries of these particular languages were usually in 
Latin, and in mod.L. lexicon, not didionarins, has been the 
word generally used. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol, ii. 44 Any other trans- 
lation or Lexicon. 1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts Tt 1 b, 
He doth not neglect the profit of Lexicons (wherein all 
sayings and speeches are numbred), x6i6 Bullokar, Lexi- 
con ( a Greek Dictionarie for words, 1641 Milton Prel. 
Episc. 6 [They] must make a new Lexicon to name them- 
selves by. 1645 — Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 238 They who- 
are so exact for the letter, shall he dealt with by the Lexi- 
con, and the Etymclogicon too if they please. <t 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Tracts 85 Lexicons and Dictionaries by Zizania 
do almost generally understand Lolium. 1702 S. Sewall 
Diary 30 Jan. (1879) II. 52 Upon enquiry about a Hebrew 
word, I found he had no Lexicon. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(1848) 69/1 He thought it right in a lexicon of our language 
to collect many words which had fallen into disuse. 1807 
Med. Jml. XVII. 49 Let Mr, D. go to his Lexicon for the 
word urethra. 1817 Byron Beppo lii, And take for rhyme, 
to hook my rambling verse on, The first that Walker’s 
Lexicon unravels. 1847 Liddell & Scott [title) A Greek- 
English Lexicon. 

D. fig. ( a ) The vocabulary proper to some 
department of knowledge or sphere of activity, 
(b) A list of words or names. 

1647 Cowley Mistress, Discretion 66 This barbarous Term 
you will not meet In all Love’s Lexicon. 1656 — Pindar. 
Odes, to Dr. Scarborough, iii, The vast and barbarous 
Lexicon Of Mans Infirmitie. 1654 Whitlock Zootcmia 
419 Fate, or Fortune, (in the Profane Lexicon, and in 
the Christians undiscovered Providence). 1724 Swift Use 
Irish Manuf. Wks.y755 V. 11. 3 All silks, velvets, callicoes, 
and the whole lexicon of female fopperies. 1751 Earl 
Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 25 Such, who, in the Lexicon 
of Party, may be found ranged under that title [Whig], 
Byron Juan vm. xvii, Fifty thousand heroes, name 
by name . . Would form a lengthy lexicon of glory. 1839 
Lytton Richelieu n. ii. 362 In the lexicon of youth .. there 
is no such word As — fail! 
c. attrib . and Comb. 

1826 Syd. Smith Wks. 1859 II. 100/1 The boy who is 
lexicon-struck in early youth looks upon all books after- 
wards with horror. 1848 Clough Bothie ix. 120 Leaving 
vocabular ghosts undisturbed in their lexicon limbo. 

Hence Le xiconist, a compiler of a lexicon. 
1828-32 Webster cites Orient. Col. 

Xiexigraphy (leksrgrafi). [f. Gr. kl^i-s word, 
expression + -ypacjna writing, -grafhy,] A system 
of writing in which each character represents a 
word. Hence Xtexigra'pliic, -gra*pMcal adjs., 
pertaining to or characterized by lexigraphy. (In 
quot, 1895, lexigraphical is used for ‘lexical’: cf. 
note below.) Also Lexigra’pMcally adv. 

In Diets, from Webster 1828 onwards, lexigraphy has 
been defined as ‘ the art or practice of defining words , with 
corresp. definitions for lexigraphic, -graphical. Cf.lateGr. 
Ae£iyea</>os ‘ lexici scriptor, vocahulanus ’ (Stephanus). 

1828-32 Webster, Lexigraphy, the art or practice of defin- 
ing words (citing Med. Repos.). 1836 Du Ponceau Chinese 
Syst. Writing (1838) 36 The Chinese system of writing is 
improperly called ideographic ; it is a syllabic and lexi- 
graphtc alphabet. . . It is lexigraphic because every syllable 
is a significant word. *838 Ibid. Introd. 14 Instead, of 
ideas, it only represents words, by means of the combination 
of other words, and therefore I have called it lexigraphic. 
[In a quotation .from this in For. Q. Rev. XXI. 323, lexi- 
graphy is substituted for lexigraphic .] 1838 Ibid. 32 Those 
nations .. who use the Chinese characters lexigraphically. 
*855 Ogilvie, Suppl., Lexigraphic, Lexigraphical, expres- 
sing words by distinct characters; representing words by 
the combination of other words. Lexigraphy , a represen- 
tation of words by the combination of other words. 1895 
W. Boscawen Bible f Monuments vi. 165 The lexigraphical 
tablet in which this important word is found throws con- 
siderable light on the meaning. In the list of words from 
. which the name is taken [etc j. 
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'll Lesdplianes (leksi’fanfz). [Gr. \e£i<p£vi)s ' 
phrase-monger (the title of one of Lucian’s dia- ' 
rogues), f. Aeft-s word, phrase + <j>av-, yaiveiv to 
show, j One who uses bombastic phraseology. 
Hence LexipRa-nic (-larnik) a., LexipRamicism. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexi/>h. Ded. 7, I generally found them 
{modern writings] more or less Lexiphanick in proportion 
to the share of fame and reputation their several authors 
enjoyed. / bid. Ded. 17 Tho.-,e Lexiphaneses, those Shiners, 
those dealers tn hard words. Ibid. 131 Come, Doctor, let us 
have no more of your medical terms and solemnity. . . ’lis 
no better than downright Lexiphanicism. 1841 D’Ikraeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 140 The 'encumbering Lexiphanicisms 
of the ponderous numerosity of Johnson. 1837 Sat. Rev. 

5 Nov. 624 Its Lexiphanic contortions of the tongue. 

Lext, obs. 2nd .sing. pres, inch of Lie v‘ l 
II Lex talionis (leks tteli|d«-nis). [L.] The 
law of retaliation, ‘ an eye for an eve, a tooth for 
a tooth ’. (The accus. and abl. forms no longer 
occur in Eng. contexts.] 

1597 Morley Introd. Mas. nr. 146 Wherefore I may Lege 
t alien is laugh at incongruity as well as you might at vn- 
formality. 1600 J. Pohy tr. Leo's Africa 11. 56 He is 
presently without any Judgement to have Legem talionis , 
that is, like for like, inflicted vpon him. 1646 Evance 
Noble Ocd. 23 Gods Lex talionis is as firme as the 
lavves of the Meads and Persians. 1731 Medley tr. 
JCalben's Cape G. Hope (1738) I. 287 They take the Field 
with their best Force, not only to recover their Wives, but, 
Lege Talionis , to plunder the Robbers of theirs. 1821 
Jefferson A utobiog. Writ. (1892) I. 60 For other felonies 
should he substituted hard labor .. and in some cases, the 
Lex Talionis. 1857 J- W. Choker Ess. Fr. Rev. iv. 171 
The lex talionis with which the revolutionary N emesis 
requited her votaries. 

Ley, obs. form of Lay, Lee sb., Lye.' 

Leyar, variant of Lair sb. 3 Obs. 

Leydhe, obs. form of Leech. 

Leyden (Li 'don). The name of a city in 
Holland, used in the names of certain electrical 
apparatus, invented there in 1745-6: Leyden Jar 
(formerly phial or bottle), an electrical condenser 
consisting of a glass bottle coated inside and out- 
side with tinfoil to within, a certain distance of its 
mouth, and having a brass rod surmounted by a 
knob passing through the cork, and communicating 
with the internal armature. Also Leyden battery , 
a battery consisting of a number of Leyden jars. 

1 75 S Franklin Lett. etc. Wks. 1840 V. 348, I taught him 
..to charge the Leyden phial, and some other experiments. 
176a Ibid. 380 A Leyden bottle, charged and then sealed 
hermetically. 181a Sir H. Davy Cheni. Philos. 133 
A stratum of air is charged in the same manner as a glass 
bottle, .is charged in the Leyden experiment. 1835 J. Neal 
Bro. Jonathan I. 29 She was .. like a Leyden jar always 
ready to be let off. 1840 Carlyle Heroes. (.1858) 191 As 
if it were a poor dead thing, to be bottled up in Leyden jars, 
and sold over counters. 1835 Mayne if-r/or. Lex., Leyden 
Battery, term for a number of Leyden jars, connected extern- 
ally by being placed on tinfoil, or other good conductor. 

t Leye. Obs. Forms: a. 1 Ids, 2-4 lei, 3 
lai, lege, leyga, 3-4 leige, lay, 3-6 leye, 4 leyhe, 
4, 7-8 [dial.) laye, &, 1 lies 11s, lfz, 4 lie, lyge, 
lyghe, 4-5 lye, 5 1 y. [OE. I leg (Anglian Idf) str. 
masc. corresponds toOHG. hug, latte (MHG. loitc, 
gen. louges), ON. lpyg-r\— OTeut. *laugi-z pre- 
Teut. *louk- abL-var. of *leuk- : see Light sb.] 
Flame, blaze, fire. ( On ) a leye r on fire. 

a. Beowttlf 3115 (Gr.) Wonna les- 97* Blickl, Hem. xii, 
133 Hie onfengon jxem Hainan Gaste to heora beortan on 
fyrenra leja ontic-nesse. c 1175 Lamb. Bom. 41 He him 
sceaude an ouen on berninde fure he warp.ut of him 
seofe leies. c moo Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 Ech cristene oh to 
habben on honden to-dai in chirche le}e bernende. a 1223 
Leg. Rath. 1369, I \>a reade leie, & i he leitinde fur. <21240 
Lifsong in Colt, Horn. 213 Wi 5 he lai lotterd of jrs holigost 
..tend mine heorte. C1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 6796 (Kolbmg) 
J»o sei3e |mi al b e ctmtray Stonden brenand on rede leije. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvit. 207 As w ex and weyke and hote 
fyre togyderes Fostren forth a flaumbe and a fey re leye 
[C. xx. 172 lye]. 1398 Trisvisa. Barth. De . P. R. xvi. 
xxviii.(i495) 562 This stone .. Crisalitus .. yf it be set by 
the fyre anone it wexyth on a laye [IJehning/utm MS. it 
wexeb a lie, ed. 1535 on a flame]. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 78 The leye off the flautnyd fumes. 1373 Art of 
Limning 11 You may .. blacke over your paper with the 
leye of a Kandle or of a lynke. 1674-91 Ray S, <$• E. C. 
Words 104 Laye, vs Lowe in the North, the Flame of Fire; 
tho it be peculiarly used for the steam of Charcoal or any 
other burnt Coal. [Hence 1787 in G rose: Prov, Glass. Suppl.J 
A Beowulf jay (Gr.) Him of ea^um stod Use gelicost leoht 
unfaeger, a 1000 Ctedmon's Gen. 323 (Gr.) Brand 81 brade 
lisas, c 1300 St. B randan 496 The Lie of the fur stod on 
he} as hit a was were. 13. , K. Alls. 3438 Thefuyr was on 
so gret lyghe. That Dane hit seme syghe. 1340-70 Alex. 
4- Dind. 555 He was..Iechourusof kinde pat in his licamus 
lust as a he brente. 1398 [see a] 1422 Secrefa Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 329 Tho that haue a brandynge colure like 
the lye of fyre. s^.,Timdale's Vis. 716 Owt of the mowthe 
the turn brast And fowle stynkyng lye com owt fast. 
Leye, obs, form of Lay, Lea, Lee. 

Leye(n., obs. f. Lay o.l ; obs. pa. pple. of Lie v. 
Layerwitfe, variant of Lai it wm: Obs, 

1696, 1706 in Phillips. 

Leyf, obs. form of Leaf, Lief. 

Leyff, Leyffand, -ing, obs. ff. Live, Living. 
Leyf flull, variant of Leeful a. Obs. 

+ Ley-gager. Law. Obs. [cf. LY. gager sa ley 
to Wage one s law : see Lay ..r A 3 ] Wager of law. 
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Ad a C lias. I, c. 3 § 2 No Priviledge, proteccion, 
Inhibicion, or Injunccion, Ley Gager, or Essoine shalbe 
allowed to the Defendant. [Hence in Blount, Phillips, etc.] 
Leyg'hje, obs. or var. f. Laugh v. , Leye CV«.,Lye. 
Ley lie, obs, or. var. f. Lay z>.\ Leye Obs. 
Leyk(e, Leyland, obs. ff. Lake, Lea-land. 
Leyll, Leyly, obs. Sc. forms of Leal, Leally. 
Leyme, obs. Sc. form of Leak sbf 
Layu(e, obs. f. Lain z>., Lay vJ, Lean. 
Leyn(e, obs. pa. pple. of Lie v . 1 
+ Leyne. Obs. [Cf. Lain j/jA] A layer or ‘bed’. 

(The word in qnot. T330 is of doubtful identity.) 

1c 1390 Forme of Cury (17801 43 Take brede itosted in 
wyne, lay pevof a leyne. C1440 Jacob's Well 37 Tytlie 
owyth to be payed of all manere wode, of leynys of oystrys, 
of leynys of fysch, of pondys [etc.]. 153a Palsgr. 238/2 

Leyne [no French ]. 

Leyn.es, obs. form of Leanness. 

Leyngh, variant of Lengh Obs., length. 
Leyond, obs. pres. pple. of Lay v . 1 
Ley-pewter; see Lay sb, 6 
Leyr(e, obs. form or variant of Lair, Lere. 
Leyrewite, variant of Laikwite Obs. 

Leyrn, Leyrne, obs. ff. Lierne, Learn. 

Leys, leysche, leysshe, obs. ff. Leash. 
Leystall(e, oils, form of Laystall. 

Leyt{e, variant of Lait Obs., lightning. 
Leytli(e, obs. form of Loath, Loathe. 

Ley ve, Leyven, obs. ff. Leave o.i, Levin. 

Ley ward, obs. form of Leeward. 

Leze -majesty : see Lese-majesty. 
Lhapwynclie, obs. form of Lapwing. 
LLerzolite (lauzdlsit). Min. [Named from 
Lake Lherz in the Pyrenees : see -LITE.] A variety 
of pyroxene of a deep green or olive green colour. 
'2823 W. Phillips Introd, Min. (ed. 3) 63 When mixed 
with serpentine it [Coccolite] has been termed Lherzolite. 
1879 Mxi'ilky Study it ocks x. 120 Enstatite occurs in lherzolite. 

Lheue, variant of Luke a. 

II IiMamha, liamba. [Native African name.] 
Hemp, Cannabis saliva. (Cf. bhang, hemp.) 

18S1 Dtr Chaillu F.quat. Afr. xxiv. 419 The leaf is used 
to smoke . . and has. . narcotic eff ects . . : this 1 iamba is nothing 
else than the. . Cannabis Indica, 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W-. Africa 667 The imported gin keeps the African . . from 
his worst intoxicant lhiamba [Cannabis satira). 

Lhiep, Hup. obs. pa. t. of Leap v. 

H id 1 (H). Also 6 Iii, 9 le(e. [Chinese.] The 
ordinary Chinese itinerary measure(see quot. 1886). 

1388 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 1. vi. 12 The 
Chino’s haue amongst them, but only three kind of measures : 
the_ which in their language are called Lii, Pu, and Icham, 
which is as much as to say, or in effect, as aforiong, league, 
or iorney. 1827 H. E. Lloyd tr. TinikewskVs Trav. 1. 65 
The Chinese li contains two hundred and eighty-five Rus- 
sian fathoms. 1884 G. Williamson Old Hig/tw. China 209 
At a small town forty li from Peking we spent the night. 
1886 Yule & Burnell s.v. Lee, According to Mr. Giles, 
2j$ li — 10 miles. .. From several concurrent statements we 
may conclude that often the li is generalised so that a 
certain number of It, generally 100, stand for a day’s march. 

II (If). Also 8 lai, 9 le. .[Chinese.] A 
Chinese weight, one-thousandth part of a bang. 

(A it of sliver is equivalent to the copper coin called by 
Europeans a Cash.) 

1771 J. R. Forster tr. Osbeck’s Voy. I. 262 Kas, which the 
Chinese call Lai, is the only current coin which is struck in 
China. _ 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Li, another name for 
the Chinese copper cash. 

31 ., obs, abbrev. L. libra pound, librx pounds. 

c 1430 ME. Med. Bk. (Pleinrich) 82 Take iij It [x/c] of rosyn, 

; and .i. II of wax. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAyman xiv. 322 
[ Here is xx, li of money. 1321 Piltou Chur elm. Acc. (Som. 
Rec. Soc.) 74 For a li and a q. wexe. 1634 R. Vernky Let. 
J. Dillon in Forster Gr, Remonstr. (i860) 236 He was 
fined in foure thousand pounds by some, by others In 5,oooU, 
in 6,000b j in io,oooh. 

Liability (laiabi-liti). [f. Liable + -ity.] 

1 . L.aw. The condition of being liable or answer- 
able by law or equity. 

1794-1809 E. Christian Note in Blacksteme's Comm. 
Ill, 165 It exempts them from all liability to answer for 
a loss occasioned by fire. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi 
Prius {ed. 4) II. 1031 Of the Liability of the Master in 
respect of a tortious Act done by the Servant. 1873 Maine 
H isi, Inst. ix. 259 The Pignoris Capio could he generally 
resorted to in the absence of the person under liability. 

b. Comm. Limited liability : the position or 
state of being legally responsible only to a limited 
extent (usually the amount of one’s stock or shares) 
for the debts of a trading company of which one 
is a member. Also attrib. in limited liability com- 
pany. (For the shortened form limited company, 
see Limited.) Also transf. 

z8s$ in Hansard's Pari. Del Ser. m, CXXXIX. 358 Bill 
read 2°, as was also the Limited Liabilities Bill. 1838 Ln. 
Sr, Leonards Handy. Bk. Prop. Law xxi. 162 A private 
company, .has been formed for the purpose of executing 
trusts and executorships, but limited. Such associations are 
not only open to all the objections which I have pointed out, 
but their limited liability would deter a prudent man from 
intrusting them with his fortune. i8ya Review of Rev. II. 
341/1 Barings were as good as the Bank once. Now they 
are only a limited liability firm. 1894 Sala Bond, up to 
Date 147 Those were the days of Joint Stock Companies, 
and the Act authorizing the formation of companies with 
Limited Liability had not yet been passed. 1897 Times 


LIABLE, 

13 Feb. 9/3 This does not give her [Greece] a right to 
assume that she can make war with limited liability, 

2 . The condition of being liable or subject to 
something, apt or likely to do something. 

1809 A. Hknky Trav. 118 Their mode of life ..accounts 
for their liability to these diseases. 1815 L. Hunt Feast 
of Poets 9-c. Notes 120 A genius for poetry, is nothing but 
a finer liability to impressions. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
ix. § 1. 596 His [Bacon’s] noble cotifessiou of the liability of 
every inquirer to error. 1883 Frouoe Short Stnd.XN, iii. 
294 Liability to military service is a universal condition of 
citizenship. 

3 . That for which one is liable; esp. pi. the debts 
or pecuniary obligations of a person or company. . 

1842 Miss Mitforo in L’Estrange Life) 1870) III. ix. 169 
At the suggestion of friends a subscription was raised to 
meet these liabilities. 1844 H. H. Wilson Bril. India III. 
561 Although it was relieved of a pait of its liabilities, it 
was burthened with a heavy annual payment. 1861 Goschen 
For. Exch. 18 The effect of profits and commissions on the 
mutual liabilities of nations. 

Liable (Li’ab’l), a. Also 6-7 lyable, (7 lay- 
able). [Plausibly explained as a. AF. ^liable = ■ 
med.L. *ligabilis that can be bound, f. ligare, F. 
Her to bind ; but if this be the origin, it is strange 
that the word is not known in AF. or Law Latin.] 

1 . Law. Bound or obliged by law or equity, or in 
accordance with a rule or convention ; answerable 
{for, also const, t h with the same sense) ; legally 
subject or amenable to. 

1542-3 Act 34 < 5 - 33 Hen. VIII, c. 4 § 4 His landes . . and 
cattalles, shall be charged and lyable to the execucion of 
the sayde recottery. 1627 Crt. ly Times Chas. / (1848) 1 . 
208 None were liable to martial law .but martial men. 1636 
Featly C lewis Myst. x. 131 Those that are lyable to your 
authority and jurisdiction. 1649 Languaine Anew. Univ. 
Oxford 40 Their having the Custody, .of the Gaole, . .and 
their being liable to Escapes. 1631 Howies Leviath. 11. 
xxii. X20 Every Member is lyable by himself for the whole 
[debt]. ' 1761 Descr. S. Carolina 34 The Species of Goods 
liable to Duties, are Sugar, Rum, Madeira Wine. 1763 
Bi.ackstone Comm. I. 107 The territory of England is 
liable to two divisions; the one ecclesiastical, the other, 
civil. . Ibid. 470 Tlie freehold was vested in the parson ; 
and, ..on his death would be liable to his debts and in- 
cumbrances. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 493 It is some- 
what doubtful whether trusts were originally liable to 
Crown debts. 1832 Lewis Use f? Ab. Pol, 'terms iii. 26 
A sovereign . . can never be liable to any legal duties, 186S 
Crump Banking v. 126 A premature release of a party liable 
on the bill. 1867 C. S. Parker in Quest, for Ref. Pari. 158 
Persons liable to income-tax. 1886 Sir J. Pearson in Law 
Rep. 32 Ch. Div. 46 Every one of the partners is liable to the 
full extent of his fortune for all the debts incurred by the 
partnership. 1891 Law Times Rep. LXI 11 . 763/1 The defen- 
dants were liable as principals, as they had contracted in 
their own names without any qualification, 
b. const, inf. 

1637 Crt. g Times Chas . I (1848) II, 268 There is a little 
demur whether an executor is liable to answer damages. 
1683 Boston Rec. (1881 j VII. 160 Candles made up for sale 
shall .. be liable to be weighed and forfeited for want of 
being full weight. 1688 Col. Rec. Pemisylv. 1 . 219 Wherein 
Land were made Layabie to pay debts. 1765 Blackstonb 
Comm. I. 234 It is reasonable that, wherever they transgress 
it, there they shall be liable to make atonement. 1808 Pike 
Sources Missies, u 810) in. App. 4 5 The property of any officer 
or soldier, who is killed, on the field of battle . . is not liable to 
be taken for debt. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. <j6o The 
estate descended is the creditor’s, ana liable to pay hts debts. 
1823 Act 6 Geo. IV, c. 50 § r Every man. .who shall occupy 
a house containing not less than fifteen windows, shall be. . 
liableto serve on juries. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. 
ii. 27 Will our growing rich make us liable to pay what your 
honour calls real rent? 

2 . Of land : ? Subject to taxation, j* Also said 
of the lax. ? Obs. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law (1636) 46 The land 
was not lyable longer than his owne life time. 1647 * n 
W. S. Pattee Hist. Old Braintree (Mass.) (1878) 33 His tax 
shall be still liable as heretofore. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. 
A nier. 292 No land tax is expected until five years after the 
purchase, when land becomes liable. 

3 . a. Exposed or subject to, or likely to suffer 
from (something prejudicial) ; in older use with 
wider sense, 1 f subject to the operation of (any agency), 
likely to undergo (a change of any kind). Normally 
const, to ; rarely t of, also ffor with ace. and inf. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 8 You should not he lyable to so 
much blame. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 157 To shew 
himself lyable to no fault [L. nttUi obnoxium cnlpte]. 1627 
Perrot Tithes 62 He., is lyable to all those curses. 1643 
Burroughes Exp . Hosea ch. 2. iii. 263 She shall be laid 
open, lyable for all wilde beasts to come in and to devoure 
her. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. L 52 [Crystal 1 ] by 
the art of Chymistry is separable unto the operations 
whereof it is lyable, with other concretions, as calcination, 
reverberation, sublimation, distillation. 1662 Bk. Com. 
Prayer Pref., Either of doubtful signification, or otherwise 
liable to misconstruction. 1667 Milton P.L. vi. 397 Not 
liable to fear or flight or paine. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1823) 55 Those [perfections] which are less, liable to our 
apprehension. 169a Bentley Boyle Led. L 23 Some 
Wretches or.. Hypocrites are mostly justly., liable to these 
horrors of mind. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 56 ir 4 He. . found 
that though they were Objects of his Sight, they were not 
liable to his Touch. 171a Ibid. No. 421 r 3 The Imagination 
is as liable to Pain as Pleasure. 1732 Hume Ess. 9- Treat. 
(1777) L 171 There is one mistake to which they seem liable. 
1769 Junius Lett, v, 27 Your declaration . . is liable to two 
objections. x8oi A..Hamilton Wks. (1886) VI 1 . 213 Reasons 
.. which ..are omitted as being more Liable to dispute. 
*848 Dickens Dombey i, Her eyes were liable to a similar 
affection, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V.'vi. ix. 83 At edges 
of loose cliffs . . and in other places liable to disturbance. 



LIABLENESS, 


LIBANOPHOBOTTS. 


1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. v. § 3t. 352 Sea breezes are not 1 
liable to the same extremes of temperature as those front 
the land. . 

b. Const, inf. Subject to the possibility of 
(doing or undergoing something undesirable). 

1682 Creech Lucretius 1, 27 All would be liable t<? die, 
Subject to powerful Mortality. 1683 Penn Wks. (1782) IV. j 
302 The multitude of trees . . being liable to retain mists 
and vapours. 1736 Buti.er Anal. 1. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 79 
Human creatures are. .continually liable to go wrong volun- 
tarily. [1749 Chksterf. Let. 24 Nov., He thought that 
gentleman was more liable to be thanked and rewarded 
than censured. You know, I presume, that liable can never 
be used in a good sense.] 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 
2842 II. 178 They were . . liable to suffer the greatest ex- 
tremities of penury. 1800 Bentham Wks. (1843) X. 352 Diffi- 
culties, I am sensible, may be liable to occur. 1858 Rusk in 
Arrows Choice (1S80) I. 130 Some colours are ., liable to 
darken in perpetual shade. 1893 Liddon, etc. Life Pusey I. 
xvi. 376 The method, however equitable the intention, is 
liable to be inequitable in effect. 1896 Portfolio June 80 
Ground so liable to be overflowed must surely at one time 
have been a swamp. 

“f 4 . Inaccurately used for : Incident to. Ohs. 

1631 Denison Heav. Bane}. 246 The curse of God is liable 
to euery one. 1746 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. No. 24 
(1748) I v. 285 The faults of inadvertency are liable to us all. 

4 5 . Subject or subservient to ; attached or be- 
longing to. Ohs. 

2571 Campion Hist. Orel. 26 Other lawyers they haue, 
liable to certaine families. 1S9S Shaks. John n, i. 490 
Angiers, and .. all that we vpon this side the Sea .. Finde 
liable to our Crowne and Dignltie. L bid. v. ii. ror. 1396 
Rdw. Ill, 1. ii. 8 Those are her own, still liable to her. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng. n. lxi. (1612) 268 If sad were she, then 
sad was he, if merrie, merrie too. His senses liable to all, 
she did, or did not doe. 1616 Bullokar, Liable, subject to, 
belonging to. 

f 6. Suitable, apt. Also const, inf. Ohs. 

1570 Q. Coimcelts Let. 7 Feb. in jV. <$• Q. (1857) 1 Aug., 
To chewse persons lyable to give good informacion. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 97 Pedant. The posterior of the day. . 
is liable, congruent, and measurable for the after-noone. 
1595 — John iv. ii. 226 Finding thee . . Apt, liable to be em- 
ploy’d in danger. 

Xd'ableness. Now rare. [f. Liable + -ness.] 
The condition or quality of being liable ; liability. 

164S W. Jenkyn Stil- Destroyer 40 Our liableness and 
readiness to be overtaken by it, 1665-6 Pepys Diary 
31 Jan., By which I am . . eased of a liablenesse to pay the 
sum. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. vi. 117 Our Liableness .. to 
Prejudice and Pervertion. 1869 Wardlavv Led. Jas. iv. 65 
Mutability and liableness to change. 

Liache, Liage, obs. ff. Leech, League sb . 2 
|| Liaison (lii^’z^n, Fr. lzgzon). Also S liason. 
[F. L. HgdtiSn-em, n. of action f. ligdre to bind.] 

1 . Cookery. A thickening for sauces, consisting 
chiefly of the yolks of eggs ; f also, the process of 
thickening. (Cf. Lear 2 2.) 

<1x648 Digby Closet Open. (1671) 346 The last things 
[Butter, Bread, Flower] cause the liaison and thickening of 
the liquor. 1759 W. Verral Cookery xv. 92 Prepare a liaison, 
or four or five yolks of eggs and some cream. 1797 Land. 
Art Cookery 142 Make ready a liason of two or three eggs 
and cream, with a little minced parsley and nutmeg. Ibid. 
146 Skim and sift the sauce, add a little cullis to make it 
a liason. 1877 in Cassells Did. Cookeiy. 

2 . f a - S en - A n intimate relation or connexion. 

3809 Edin. Rev. XIV. 226 The liaisons of Merlin with 

this man and Bazire gave rise to the following jeit d esprit. 

b. spec. An illicit intimacy between a man and 
a woman. 

3821 Byron Juan in. xxv, Some chaste liaison of the 
kind — I mean An honest friendship with a married lady. 
3821 Shelley Lett. Prose Wks. 1888 II. 333 He [Byron] 
has a permanent sort of liaison with Contessa Guiccioli 
18^9 Thackeray Pendenuis ix, ‘ If it were but a temporary 
liaison,’ the excellent man said, 1 one could bear it. .. But 
a virtuous attachment is the deuce’. 1853 Greville Mem. 
Geo. IV, Ser. hi. I. ii. 35 He was always much addicted to 
Gallantry, and had endless liaisons with women. 

3 . French Phonetics. The joining of a final con- 
sonant (which would in pause or before a consonant 
be silent) to a following word beginning with a 
vowel or * mute ’ h. 

1884 Gosset French Prosody 43 There is one letter In 
English, r, which admits in some cases of a sort of liaison 
iq correct modem pronunciation. 

Liale, Liam, obs. ff. Leal, Lyam, leash- 
Liamba : see Lhiamba. 

Liana, liane (liia-na, liia’n). Also 8 lianne. 
[The form liane is a. F. liane (1658 liene in Roche- 
fort), supposed to be a deriv. of Her to bind. The 
form liana is either a latinization of liane, or has 
arisen from the notion that the word was of Sp. 
origin.] The name given to the various climbing 
and twining plants which abound in tropical forests. 

[3796 Stedman Surinam I. 231 The nelees, called by the 
French liannes, by the Spaniards befit cos, and in Surinam 
tay-tay.] 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Hat. 
(1799) III. 748 Liannes interwoven from trunk to trunk. 
3833 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 267 Spite of all its brambles 
and lianas. 1845 Darwin Vay. Hat. ii. 25 Many of the 
older trees presented a very curious appearance from the 
tresses of a liana hanging from their boughs, and resembling 
bundles of hay. 2883 Lady Brassey The Trades 136 Palms 
of every variety, all covered with gigantic lianes. 3890 
‘Rolf Boldrewood’ Miner’s Right xxxvi. 321 A stone 
bridge . . clasped with close lianas. 

II Liang (lytegl. Also leang. [Chinese.] A 
Chinese weight, about 1^ oz. avoirdupois; this 
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weight in silver as a money of account. Also 
called tael. 

1827 H. E. Lloyd tr. Timkawskls Trav, I. 37 note , A 
Ian fliang) is a Chinese weight containing about 8J zolot- 
nicks ; the value of two roubles in silver. Ibid. II. 316 
A good camel was sold for twenty or thirty liang. 

Liar (laraj). Forms : x Idogere, NortJumb. 
16 sere, 2 li(h.)gere, 3 lie3er, liare, 3-4 leier, 3-5 
lyers, 3-6 lier, (4 ly(e)gere, lyger, tiger, feeder, 
leigber, Here, liyher), 4-5 legher(e, lighter, 
lygher, lyare, 4-6 Sc. lear, 4-7 Iyer, 5-8 lyar, 
(7 lyarr), 7- liar. [OE. Hogere ( = OHG. liugari , 
Icel. Ijiigari ), agent-11, f. Hogan Lie v . 2 See -ar 3 , 
-EK 1 2.] One who lies or tells a falsehood; an 
untruthful person. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 Mi <5 Sy gie gebiddas ne 
wosas ge sum Iegeras [other versions liceteras; L. hypo- 
crite]. a 1023 W u lfstan Horn. (N apier) 7 9 Up arisaS lease 
leogeras. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 Ne beo pu lii^ere ne for 
eye ne for luue. <r 1290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 333/362 A strong 
liare and man of false lawe. 1340 Ayenb. 62 J>e lye3ere is 
ylich dyeule |iet is his uader. c 1374 Chaucer Traylus 
in. 260 (309) Auauntoure and a lyere al is on. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints i. ( Petrus ) 422 Quhedir be a lele man or a lear 
be. _ c 1400 Destr. Troy 32590 Thus lytherly bojyghers 
lappit here tales. 1413 Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton) I. xvii. (1859) 
x8 He., hath ben found an open Iyer. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xx. xiv, They that told yow the tales were lyers. 
1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 25 He is ane lear and 
in him thair is na verite. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetric (Arb.) 
51 Of all Writers vnder the sunne, the Poet is the least lier. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 466 Poets are lyars, 
and for verses sake Will make the gods of humane crimes 
partake, a 1764 Lloyd Ep. to J. B. Esq. Poet. Wks. 1774 
I. 96 Who are known lyars by profession. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. (r8iq) I. ii. 12 An habitual liar . . must possess a poor 
and pusillanimous heart. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xiv, 

‘ Now tell me I’m a liar ’.said the honest man. 3875J0WETT 
Plato (ed. e) I. 359 You are a liar, Meletus, not believed 
even by yourself. 

Proverbs, c 1250 Ten Abuses in O. E. Misc. 184 Old mort 
lecltur, Junch mon liejer [2 nd text lyere], 3539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 35 A Iyer ought not to be forgetfull. 
a 1555 Latimer in Godly Confer, so. Ridley (T556) b2b, 
Lyers had nede to haue good memories. 1631 Chettle 
Hoffmann 1 2 b, Lyer, Iyer, licke dish, 
b. Liar’s 1)611011 (see quot.). 

1859 Nares, Liars'-bench, a place in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in the sixteenth century, so called because it was stated 
that the disaffected made appointments there. 

t C. altrib. or adj. Lying, deceitful. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6819 Tak bou noght wit tunge leier. 
Liar, variant of Lyar Sc. Obs, 

II Liard 1 (lyar). Also 6 lier(de, lyard ( quasi - 
Jt. liardo), Sc. lyart. [F. ; prob. subst. use of 
Hard adj. grey (see Lyart a.). Cf. grey groat . ] 
A small coin formerly current in France, of the 
value of the fourth part of a sou. Hence, typically, 
a coin of small value. 

1542 Boorde Introd. II novel, xxviu (1870) igr In bras 
they [French] haue mietes, halfe pens, pens, dobles, lierdes 
..a lier is worth three brasse pens. 157a Saiir. Poems 
Reform, xxxii. 15 Haue we ane lyart, na baid hot all is 
thairis. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Losve C. iv. 53 b, A 
pounde of course Cheese, one Sous and one Lyard. 1600 
Pory tr. Leo's Hist. Africa m. 134 For the selling of euery 
duckats-woortli they haue two Liardos allowed them. 
1657 Davenant Entertainm. Rutland Ho. Dram. Wks. 
1873 III. 224 His fare being two brass liards. r7Si 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) U. xxxix. 29 He knew to a liavd 
what was given to each. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxii, Neither 
I nor any of mine will touch the value of a Hard. 3847 
Disraeli Tancred iv. xi, He would push about in the throng 
like a Hercules, whenever anyone called out to him to fetch 
a Hard. 

Liard 2 (liiaud). Canadian, [a. F. Hard, subst. 
use of OF. Hard grey : see Lyart, (Continental 
Fr. has Hardier black poplar.)] The balsam 
poplar, Poptilus balsamifera, of North America. 

1809 A. Henry Trav. 328 note, Populus nigra, called, by 
the Canadians, Hard. 

Liard, variant of Lyart, grey. 

Lias (lor as). Also 5, 7-8 lyas. [Introduced 
into mod. geology from dialects ; a. OF. Hois 
(mod.F. Hats') a compact kind of limestone.] 

1 . A blue limestone rock occurring in certain 
south-western counties of England. Also attrib. 

1404 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 397 In custodia vitrarii 
ij par petrarum ex officio et j par vocat. lyas. 1649 Glan- 
vill xa Phil. Trans. IV. 978 A sort of hard stone, commonly 
call’d a Lyas, blue and white, polishable. 1778 Eng. Gazet- 
teer (ed. 2) s.v. Lauusdon, Som., On the N.W. side of this 
plain are dug a sort of head-stones, called lyas, which are 
blue and white, and polishable. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L. § 202 note , Lyas is the general term for strata of stone of 
the species of Aberthaw, in several counties. 3833 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon 27 A stratum of blue lais [rfo] lime- 
stone. 1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. e) 255 On the 
coast of the S.W. part of Somersetshire . . a high shingle 
beach, principally composed of Has (the rock of the vicinity). 
2881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1154 Blue Has 
lime is charged 24/- per yard. 

2 . Geol. A series of strata forming the lower 
division of the Jurassic series, consisting of thin 
layers of blue argillaceous limestone, and contain- 
ing a great wealth of fossils. 

2833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. Gloss. 72 Lias,_ a provincial 
name adopted in scientific language for a particular kind of 
limestone. 1833 — Elem. Geol. (1865) 415 The name of 
Gryphite limestone has sometimes been applied to the lias. 


*873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. Hi. 82 The lias, oolite, and other 
recent formations. 

Liason, obs. form of Liaison. 

Liassic (lsi|8e"sik), a. Geol. Also liasie. [f. 
Lias + -ic,] Pertaining to the lias formation. 

2833 Lyell Princ, Geol. III. 378 Metamorphic rocks of the 
Eocene or Liassic eras. 3854 A. Adams, etc. Man. Hat. 
Hist. 561 In the Liasie period of the secondary formations. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. <$• Selim, ii. 37 The first ammonite 
I ever saw was a specimen . . from one of the basic deposits 
of England. Ibid. xxi. 451 Both shale and nodules bore, 
instead of the deep liasie gray, an olivaceous tint. 

+ Liatico. Obs. Forms : 7 leathick, leatzeke, 
liatica. [a. It. liaiico^Aleatico (Florio).] A red 
wine made in. Tuscany. 

r62s J. Taylor (Water P.) Farew. Tower Bottles A 4, 
With Malmesie, Muskadell, and Corcica, With White, Red, 
Clarret, and Liatica. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims II. 1837 
Maluosey, Muscadine, and Leaticke,_ 2657 Reeve God's 
Plea 25 Thou wouldest . . drink nothing but Frontiniack, 
white Muscadines, Leathick-wine, and Vinedepary. 

+ Lib, sb . 1 Obs. [OE. lyb{b, libb medicine, drug, 
potion. Cf. Cure slip.] A charm. 

a 700 Efiinal Gloss. 711 Obligamentum, lybb [ Erfurt libb, 
Corpus lyb, lybsn]. 1577 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 77 
[In Perthshire] ane commoune usare of sorcerie, libbis, and 
charities. 

t Lib, sb . 2 Cant. Ohs. [f. Lie v. 3 ] Sleep. 
1S65 Head Eng. liaguel. iv. (1666) 29 Bien Darkmans then, 
Bouse Mort and Ken The bien Coves bingsawast, On Chates 
to trine by Rome-Coves dine, For his long lib at last. 

Lib (lib), v.L Also 7-S libb. Now dial. 
[?repr. an OE, *lybhan — MDu. lubben to maim, 
geld, f. Tent, root *lut>- : see Left a.} trans. To 
castrate, geld, c cut’. 

1396 [see libbing, , below]. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems lv. 5 
Thair wyffis. .baid tham betteis soun abyd At bame, and lib 
tham of the pockis. 1536 Bellendkn Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 
p.lv, The steirkis. ,ar. .fibbit to be oxin. 2597-8 Bp. Hall 
Sat. ii. vii. 19 Who pares his nailes, or libs his swine. 3607 
TorSELL Four-f. Beasts 324 They have used to lib their 
Horsses and take away their stones. 2618 Chapman Hesiod 
37 The bellowing Bullock lib, and Gote. 2624 Massinger 
Renegade it. I, I am libbed in the breech already. 1649 
DAyEUAitt Love Honour iv. Dram. Wks. 1873III. 164 Sute 
be is lib’d ; he hath certainly No masculine business about 
him. a 1733 Shetland A cc. 28 in Proc. Soc. A nt. Scot. (1892) 
XXVI. 200 That none libb any beast upon Sunday. 1788 
Marshall Yorksh, II. 340 To Lib, to geld male lambs and 
calves (horses and pigs are ‘gelded ’). 2855 Robinson Whitby 
Glass., Scribb'd and Libb'd, farmers’ terms, or rather they 
are used as one word, — castrated. 

b. fig. (Cf. Castrate v. 4.) 

3577 Fulke Two Treat, agst. Papists it. 250 In the latter 
end where he libbeth of the conclusion of Origens wordes, 
he translateth [etc.], .when he hath clipped, shauen, pared, 
gelded and falsified all that he can [etc.J. 1621 Bp. Moun- 
tagu Diatribee 419 Aristotle .. wrote exxvi. Bookes, or 
thereabout, rrepl iroArmtop . . and yet none of these were 
libbed by Abbreuiators, 

Hence Libbed ppl. a., Libbing vbl. sb. 

1396 Whitby Abbey Rolls (Whitby Gloss.) Pro libbyrtg 
porcorum 10 d. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems lv. zo Sum .. 
hes forsaekin all sic gammixs, That men callis libbing of 
the pockis. a ifiao Hist. P'ryer Bacon in Thoms E. E. 
Prose Rom. (1858) 1. 192 When the best libbing is. 16x6 

H. Riding Rcc. II. 123 A libbed gilt. X638 Ford Fancies 

I. ii, What a terrible sight to a libb’d breech is a sow- 
gelcler 1 a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. xxxi. 256 Like 
a libbed Eunuch. 1790 Burns/ Kind Sir, I've read your 
Paper’, How libbet Italy was ringin'. 

Lib, v 2 dial. (Suffolk.) ‘ Of a child or young 
animal: To suck persistently’ (Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

2662 Gurnall Chr. in Amt. hi. xii. § 1 (1669) 274/1 The 
growing child that lies libbipg oftenest at the Breast. 

+ Lib, Cant. Obs. Also 6 lyp. [Origin 
nnknown.] intr. To sleep. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 In what lipken has thon 
lypped in this darkemans, whether in a lybbege or in the 
strummell ? 2611 Middleton & Dekkkr Roaring Girl v. i, 
Oh I wud Hb all the lightmans, Oh I woud lib all the 
darkemans. <31700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lib, to Tumble 
or Lye together. 2859 Matskll Vocab. s. v. (F.), The coves 
lib together, the fellows sleep together. 

Lib, dial, form of Leap sb 2 
/ lib., abbrev. of L. librae pounds. 

1442 Extracts Aberd. Reg, (18441 I. 8 The sovvm of iiij** 
of lib. 1528 Ibid. i23 Tuenty lib. Scottis. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 333 Ane hunder libs Stirling. 1655 
jn A. Laing Lintioies Abb. xx. (1876) 238, 8 Hb. of pledge 
in money. 1705 Heaune in R el. Hearn. (1Z6J) passim. 

Li bament. Obs. exc. arch, [ad, L. llbament- 
um, f. llba-re to 1 abate + -ment.] = Libation. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxii. 17 note. That solemne 
cuppe of wine, which belonged as a libament to the offering 
and eating to the Paschal lambe. 2603 Holland Plu- 
tarch's Mor. 1289 Before his time they dranke it [wine] not 
at all, neither made they libaments thereof unto their gods., 
1855 Singleton Virgil L 324 Andromache was pouring liba- 
ments To th' ashes. 

Libaniferous (libani-feras), a. [f.L,libamts, 
Gr.At£avoyincense + -(i)eerous.] Yielding incense., 
1895 1 gth Cent. Oct. 595 The. .libaniferous country. 

+ Llbauomancy. Obs. [ad. F. libanomantie 
(Rabelais), f. Gr. Xi&avos incense + ftavrda (see 
-mangy).] Divination by the burning of incense. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 165 Livanomancy [sic]. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. a 2693 Urquhart's Rabelais m, xxv. 208, 

Libanophorous (liban^-foras), a. [f. _Gr. 
\i@avo<p 6 pos, f. Xifiavos incense + -<pbpos bearing,. 
cpkpeiv to bear : see -ous.] Producing incense. 





XiIBAN OTOPHOEOUS. 

1847 7 ml. R. Asiat. See., Bombay br, II. 387 Ptolemy's 
Libanophorous region is misplaced. 

Libanotophorems (libaiwity’foras), a. [f. 
Gr. At/ 3 avajToyopos, f. Xi&avuros incense (f. XWavos ; 
see prec.) + -t pbpos bearing.] producing incense. 

1879 Encycl. Brit, IX. 710/1 The libanotophorous region 
of the ancients. 

Iilbant (toi'b&nt), a. [f. L. libant-em, pr. pple. 
of' liha-re Libate v] Tasting ; touching lightly. 

1798 Landor Gebir vi. 131 She touched his eyelashes with 
libant lips. 

Iiibard(e, Libardesse, obs. ff. Leopard, -ess. 
t laibardine, Obs. Also 6 libardaine. [f. 
libard Leopard ; the formation is obscure.] ? A 
plant of the genus Aconitum, ? = Leopard’s bake. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 49 Libardaine of the Greeks is 
called Akoniton, it hath leaves like the Cucumber, but 
somewhat more lesse and rough. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f, 
Beasts (1658) 32 The herb Wolfeban or Libardine is poison 
to. .all beasts that are littered blinde. 

Libate (laib^t), v, [f. L. libat-, ppl. stem of 
libdre to taste, pour out as an offering, etc.] a. 
trans. To pour out (wine, etc.) in honour of 
a god. Also, to make a libation to (a god), b. 
intr. To pour out libations. 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti vt. 76a She libated the 
wine In sacrifice. 1867 — tr. Virgil s /'Endd 227 Around 
the tables all libating stand, Invoking heaven. 1880 L. 
Wallace Bett-Hur v». xi. 441 A son of Israel has no gods 
whom he can libate. 

Hence Liba'ted ppl. a. 

x855 J..B. Rose tr. Virg. Georg. 1. 360 Pay unto Ceres, 
rustics rites divine, With milk and honey and libated wine. 
Libation (bibc^jsn). Also 4 libaeiotin, 5 
lybacion. [ad. L. libation-em, n. of action f. 
llba-re to Libate.] The pouring out of wine or 
other liquid in honour of a god ; concr. the liquid 
so poured out ; a drink-offering. 

138a Wyclif Ezek. xx. a8 i Thei..sacrifiedenher libaciouns. 
*490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 81 The good wynes of swete 
odour ordeyned for the lybacions or washynges of the 
sacryfices. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. . 1196 They 
used this water for the solemne libations at sacrifices. 1697 
Dryden /Eneid 1 . 1030 Sprinkling the first Libatiunson the 
Ground. 1743 J. Davidson JEneid vri. 184 Pour forth 
bowls in Libation to Jove. 1834 Lvtton Pompeii 1. iii, The 
guests followed the prayer, and then, sprinkling the wine 
on the table, they performed the wonted libation. 1877 C. 
Geikie Christ xlix. (1879) 584 Water to be poured out at 
the time of the morning offering as a libation. 

b. transf. (somewhat jocular ). Liquid poured 
out to be drunk; hence a potation. 

1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 47 Libations to his 
health, or, in plain ertglish, bumpers were poured forth to 
the.Drapier. a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845' I. 
xxii. 3x3 Some jovial dinners and libations of champagne 
cemented their friendship. C1850 Arab. Jits, (Rtldg.) 412 
In consequence of their repeated libations, they began both 
of them to be considerably heated. 1856 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. Inq. I. App, 234 They prepared themselves for 
the task by a plentiful libation of gin. 

Q./ig. 

1781 Cowper Retirement 226 He.. weeps a sad libation in 
despair. 1817 Moore. R. [1824) 2 73 Never yet. .hath 
the sword More terrible libations poured ! 1879 Farrar 
St. Pauli, 344 Willing, nay glad, to pout out his whole 
life as a libation, 
d. attrib. 

1776 Burney Hist, Mus. I. ii. 40 The spondean melody, 
that is the libation tune of Olympus. 1865 J. H. In- 
graham Pillar of Fire (1872) 256 Bearers of libation- 
vases. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv,. 80 A libation- 
table on which was engraved a hieroglyphic inscription to 
Apis-Osiris, 

Libatory (lai-batuii), a. Sind sb. [ad. L. Itba- 
tori-us , f. libdre : see Libate v. and -ory.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or consisting of libations. 
1834 Medwin in Fraser's Mag. IX. 539 Phoebus has . . 
received my libatory offerings. 1846 Ellis Elgin Mark I. 
163 Bearers of libatory vessels, 

+ B. sb. A libatory vessel. Obs. 

2609 Bible (Douay) j Macc. i. 23 The libatories [L. liba- 
tori al and the phials. 

+ Libature. Obs. In 7 lib at our. [As if ad. 
L. type *libdtura, f. libare to Libate.] 

163a Holland Cyrupxdia 7 % Hee there procured the 
gracious favour of Dame Tellus, with Libatours and liquid 
offerings 

Libbard, arch, variant of Leopard. 

Libbe, obs. form of Live. 

Libbege. Old Cant. [f. Lib t/.3] Abed. 

1563 [see Lib xO]. 1665 R. Head Eng. Rogue 1. iv. (1666) 
33 Libbege, a Bed. <*1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lib- 
be ge, a Led. 

Libber (li'bar). Now dial. [f. Lib vO + -kb 1 .] 
A gelder. 

14. . Nam. in Wr.-Wiilcker 693/32 Hie casirator , lybbere. 
1641 Best Farm. Bits. (Surtees) T41 Libbers have for 
libbinge of pigges, pennies a peece for the giltes, and half 
pence a peece for the gowtes or bore pigges. 1674-91 
Ray N. C. Words 44 A Libber , a Sow-gelder. 1683 G. 
Meriton Forks, Dialogue 4 The Libber conies to Morn; 
weese Libb th’ awd Piggs. 

t Libberla. Sc. Obs. A Staff, cudgel. 

c 1500 Rmolls Cursing 112 in Laing A tic. Poet. Scot!., 
Thair sail thay [devils] cary in thair clukis Sum libberlais, 
and sum hell crukis. ? a 1350 Freiris Benoik 505 in Dunbar’s 
Poems (1893) 3 02 Vp he start, and gat a libberla In-to his 
hand. 

Libbet 1 (H'bet). Now dial. Also 6 lyb(b)et, 
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(also 9) libbat, 7 libbit. [Of. OF. lihe, libbe block j 
of stone.] A billet of wood ; a stick to beat or 
throw at anything with. 

*562 J. Heywood ProV'. 4 Efiigr. (1867) 210 Leaue that I 
woorde or He baste ye with a libet. 1567 Harman Caveat I 
26 A longe lastinge lybbet. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv; 
xxi. (1602) 99 With that he tooke a Libbat vp, and beateth 
out his brames, 1589 Ibid. Pr. Add. (1602) 345 Libbats 
newly snatched from burning. 1736 Lewis Isle of Tenet 37, 

1 took up a Libbit that lay by the Sole, and hove it at the 
Hagister. 1847 Halliwell, Libbet, a billet of wood; a 
staff, stick, or club. South, 

Libbet (li’bet). Now dial. [Of obscure 
origin; cf. Lappet.] a. A flap or lobe. b. A 
fragment, rag, jag. 

1627 Hakeivill Apol. 11630) Pref. 3 One who lookes onely 
upon some libbet, or end of a peece of Arras. Ibid. 418 
The tender libbets of their eares. 1844 W. Barnes Poems 
Rnr. Life Gloss., Libbets, rags in strips. 1893 Wiltsk, ( 
Gloss., Libbet, a fragment. ‘All in a libbet’, or ‘all in | 
libbets and jibbets', torn to rags. Also L if yet. 

II Libeccio (libe'tjb, It. l/ortjtf). ' Also err on. 
-ecchio. [It, f. L. Lib-s : see Libs.] The Italian 
name for the south-west wind. 

1667 Milton P. L, x. 706 Eurus and Zepbir with thir 
lateral noise, Sirocco and Libecchio. 7820 Shelley Lett. 
Prose Wks. 1880 IV. 178 The Libecchio here howls like a 
chorus of fiends all day. 1821 Mrs. Shelley in Dowden 
Life Shelley 11887) II. 395 After a whole week of ljbeccio 
rain and wind. 1873 Ouida Pascarel 11. 314 The libeccio 
was blowing keenly as we crossed the square of Fiesole. 

Libel (lsi'bel), sb. Forms : 4-8 libell, 5 libelle, 
5-7 lybelh e, 6-7 lybrl, (6 -Sir. libal), 3- libel, 
[a. OF. libel masc., libelle fern. (mod.F. libelle), 
ad. L. libellus, dim. al liber book. Cf. Sp. hbdo, 
Pg., It. libello, used in legal senses.] 
f 1 . A little book ; a short treatise or writing. 

1382 Wyclif Num. v. 23 And the preest shal wryte in a 
libel [1388 litil book) thes cursid thingis. 1436 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) If. 1S7 Here beginneth the prologe of the processe 
of the Libelle of Englyshe Polycye. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
v. cxxiii. 102 As before is shewyd in the ,C. and .xiii. 
Cbapitre of this libell. 1529 More Dyaloge iii. Wks. 234/1 
Y“ no man should .. translate . . by way of boke, Iybel, or 
tretice. 1330 Lyndesay Test. Papyugo 20 Quintyng, Mersar, 
Rowle, Henderson, hay, & holland, Thocht thay be ded, 
yar libells bene leuand. 1376 A. Fleming Pref. to Cains' 
Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 22s Cains spared nostudy. . which 
seemed . . requisite to the performance of this little libel. 
a-iyog Atkyns Pari, Pol. Tracts (1734) 86 Certain Books, 
which he termed Codicello’s; which in our Dialect, is the 
same with Libels or Little Books. 1713 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. I. 69 His English Libels were these, viz. A Merry 
Jest [etc.]. 

fb. A written paper. Sometimes = Label sb. 1 , 
for which it may have been substituted as etymo- 
logically more intelligible. Obs. 

1603 North's Plutarch (16x2) 1x83 With his testament 
there were three title libels or codicils. 1642 tr. Perkins' 
Prof. Bk. ii. § 136. 6 q That [the seal) was so fixed againe to 
the libell [ed. 1657 label, orig. AF. (ed. 1601) label] of the 
deed. 1682 Keigwin Mt. Calvary (1826) clxxxix, This 
lybell was fastened on y° cross fast . . And over the head of 
Christ put. 1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. 1. x6 With every 
Medicament its Lybel upon it. 

2 . A formal document, a written declaration or 
statement. Obs. exc. Hist, (as occasional rendering 
of L. libellus), and Law (see 3). 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10234 Hii sende him libel, & esste 
ek articles, bat nere no^t to graunti wel. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt. v. 3t Who euere shal leeue his wyf, 3eue he to hir a 
libel, that is, a Util boke of forsakyng 1 1388 a libel of for- 
sakyng], 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 161 A cownsayle 
was kepede, .where a libelle porrecte to Constancius. 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxlv. [eexlii.] 754 The knyght 
toke the kyng a lybell, the whiche was red ; thevin was 
conteyhed that if there was nother knight.. that wolde say 
that kyng Henry was not rightfull kyng, he was there 
redy to fyght with him. 1363-87 Foxe A. ty M. (1596) 16/2 
The Arrians returning from their Arrianisme, offered vp 
and exhibited vnto the bishops of Rome their libels of 
repentance. 1563 Harding Confitt. Jewels Apol. iv. 161 b, 
Moses permitted a libell of diuorce. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. x. 366 Quha tuik al priuat libalis 
and accusntiounis. and causet exeme thame. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 15 With their image did Augustus 
sign all his Grants, Libels, and Epistles. 1608 ^ \V iixet 
Hexapla Exod, 750 The libels or billes of dowrie. 1632 
Needham, Selden's Mare Cl. 204 A Libel, or Bill of 
Complaint. 2781 Gibbon Ded. 4 F. xxviii. III. 73 A formal 
reply to the petition or libel of Symmachus, 

S. a. Civil Law. The writing or document of 
the plaintiff containing his allegations and institut- 
ing a suit. b. Eccl. Law. The first plea, or the 
plaintiff’s written declaration or charges, in a 
cause, e. Sc. Law. The form of complaint or 
ground of the charge on which either a civil or 
criminal prosecution takes place. 

1340 Ayenb. 40 pe ualse notaryes . . ualsep J>e celes makej> 
pe kueade libelles and to uale opre uakhedes, c 1386 Chau- 
cer Friar's T. 297 May I nat axe a libel, sir Somnour, And 
answere there, by my procutour, To swich thing as men 
wol opposen me? C1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr, xviii. (1510) 
F v b, He that was domysman made the lybelle in theyre 
cause, c 2440 Jacob's Well 131 A fals notarve, pat makyth 
false letterys, lifaellys, or false actys. 1333 Coverdai.e Job 
xxxi. is Let him that is my contrary party, sue rao with a 
lybell. 1548 Acta A 3 Edw. VI, c. 13 § 14 The same partie . . 
shall bringe and deliver . . the verie true copie of tho libell de- 
pendinge In the ecclesiasticall Courte. 1392 Sc. Acts Jas. VI 
S 73 All criminall libellis sail contene that the personis 
complenit on arairtand pairt of pe cryme libellit. 1601-2 
Fvlbecke i si Pi. Par all. 68 You lay and alleage iu your 


LIBEL. 

libell as the ground of your action things farre distant in 
nature. x68x Act in Land. Gaz. No. 1648/4 Providing always 
that the Libel, whereupon the foresaid Sentence proceeded be 
special. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. i. n. viii, (1737) 
76 First [in Eccl. causesj goes forth a Citation, then a Libel, 
and Answer. 1721 Wodrow Hist. Ch. Scot. I. 51 Upwards 
of thirty different Libels were formed against him, for 
ailedged Injuries, Oppressions, and the like. 1800 A. Car- 
lyle Autobiog. 319 Cuming, Webster, and Hyndman . .were 
the committee who drew up the libel. *818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xii, Surely the pursuer is bound to understand his own libel. 
1863 H. Cox Instil, 11. xi. 568 In Causes not criminal and 
not summary, the first plea is the complainants libel which 
corresponds to the declaration at common law. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scott, n. i. 89 The libel having been served 
on the accused, he compeared. 

t d. Used jocularly for : The collective body (of 
lawyers). Obs. rare — 1 . 

15x5-20 Vox Populi 722 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 293 With 
iij or iiij greate clothiars, And the hole lybell of Iawyars. 

+ 4. A leaflet, bill, or pamphlet posted up or 
publicly circulated; spec, one assailing or defaming 
the character of some person (in early use more 
fully, famous libel - La w Latin libellus famosus). 

1321 Bp. Longi.and in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. I. 233 
Suche famous lybells and bills as be sett uppe in night 
tymes upon Chirche doores. 1377-87 Hounshed Chron. 
III. 1240/1 The bishops, durst not opeulie publish the ex- 
communication of the king, but secietiie cast libels about 
the high waies, which gaue notice therof. 1394 Si-iaks. 
Rich. Ill, 1. i. 33 Plots haue I laide.. By drunken Pro- 
phesies, Libels, and Dreames, To set my Brother Clarence 
and the King In deadly hate. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 94 
Who when he turned his backe (more like a Pedant then 
an Ambassadour) dispersed a bitter Libell, in Latine Verse, 
against the King. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. n. § 86 
Cheap, senseless libels were scattered about the city, . . 
traducing some, and proscribing others. 2689-90 Wood 
Life 12. Mar., Two malitious fellowes were found sticking 
up a libell reflecting on the fast. 1727 Swift Further 
Acc. £. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 155 Singeing a pig with 
a new purchased libel. 2776 Gibbon Decl F, xi. (1869) 

I. 218 He scattered libels through their camp. 

5 . Law. Any published statement damaging to 
the reputation of a person. In wider sense, any 
writing of a treasonable, seditious, or immoral 
kind. Also, the act or crime of publishing such 
a statement or writing, 

a 1631 Donne Serin, ix. 87 And by the way, that which it 
may sometimes concerne us to know, yet it may be a Libell 
to publish it [surplusage], 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 125 
With regard to libels in general, there are .. two remedies ; 
one by indictment and another by action. 2820 Bentham 
Packing (1821) 2 In point of actual law, a libel is any paper 
in which he, who to the will adds tiie power of punishing 
for it, sees any thing that he does not like. 1840 B’ness 
Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) 1L i. 12 Condemned to im- 
prisonment, for publishing seditious libels. 1862 Trollofe 
Urley F. xix. (ed. 4) 134 It may be very difficult to obtain 
evidence of a libel. 1888 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 4 'r The 
judge answered . . that it was clearly possible to publish a 
libel for the public good. 

b. In popular use; Any false and defamatory 
statement in conversation or otherwise, transf., 
applied to a portrait that does the sitter injustice, 
or to a thing or circumstance that tends to bring 
undeserved ill repute on a person, a country, etc. 

2618 Wither Motto Introd. Wks. (1633) 304 If any should 
confeSse Those sin nes in publike, which his soul oppresse ; 
Some guilty fellow (moov’d thereat) would take it Unto 
himselfe ; and so, a Libell make it. 2630 Fuller Pisgah 
1. vii. 18 The false report of the spies was in some respect 
but a libell of this land. 1667 Causes Decay Chr. Piety i, 
xo Are we reproacht for the name of Christ, that Ignominy 
serves but to advance our future Glory ; every such Libel 
here, becomes Panegyrick there. 1673-4 Dk. Lauderdale 
in L. Papers \ 1885) III. xix. 27 Thos addresses ., have 
proved rether leik libells. than treuth. 2693 Humours Town 
132 They [Men] are living Libels [as to Women’s virtue]. 
1694 Dryden To Sir G. Kneller 163 Good heav’n 1 that sots 
and knaves should be so vain, To wish their vile resemblance 
may remain ! And stand recorded, at their own request, To 
future days, a libel or a jest ! 2725 Young Love Fame 1, 
160 A rich knave's a libel on our laws. 2777 Sheridan Sch. 
Stand. 1. i, His whole conversation is a perpetual libel on 
all his acquaintance. 1782 Cowper Com. 450 Or make the 
parrot’s mimicry his choice, That odious libel on a human 
voice. 2850 Lyell 2 nd Visit U. S. II. 163 The tale of 
suffering . . was not authentic. . . Such libels are hailed with 
pleasure by the Perpetualists as irritating the feeling of 
that class of slave-owners who [etc.]. 

6. attrib. and Comb,, as (sense 5) libel-spawning 
adj., (sense 3) libel summons. 

Libel Act, the title of the Act 32 Geo. 3. c. 60, as shortened 
by Act of Parliament in 1896 (59 # 60 Viet, c. xivt. 

1683 Tate A bs. <]- A chit. n. 520 Parasites and libel-spawn- 
ing imps. 2870 J..K. Hunter Life Stud, xlvii. 289, I saw 
theauld chap go direct to the Fiscal’s office, and next day 
I had a libel summons chargin’ me wi’ every conceivable 
way of killing game on my neighbour’s grun’. 

Libel (lai-bel), v. [f. Libel sb. ; OF. libeller , 
med.L. libellare existed in certain senses.] 

+ 1 . intr. To make libellous accusations or state- 
ments ; to spread defamation. Const, against, on ; 
by, of j Sc.). Obs. 

2370 Satir. Poems Reform, xii. 157 Suppois crak, ;e ly 
abak, And lybellis be the Law. 2383 Leg. Bp. St.Androis 
1008 What suld I lyble of this lowne? Not all the paper of 
this townc . . May had the half that he lies done. 2388 
Shaks, Tit. A, iv. iv, 27 What’s this but Libelling against 
the. Senate? 2396 Nashk Saffron Walden 80 He is verie 
seditious and mutinous in conuersation .. libelling most 
execrably and inhumanely on Iacke of the Falcon. 1620 
I B. Jonson Alch. ut. ii. Nor shall you need to libell ’gainst 
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LIBERAL, 


the Prelates. 1637 Laud Sp. S tar-Chamber 14 J une 9 Hee 
Libels against the King and the State. 

2 . Irons . To defame or discredit by the circula- 
tion of libellous statements ; to accuse falsely and 
maliciously ; spec, in Law, to publish a libel against. 

1601 B. Tonson Poetaster iv. vii, Thou shalt libell, and 
He cudgell the R as call. 1634 H. L'Estrange Chas. I 
(165s) 4 With a spirit which equally disdaines to libel or to 
flatter him. 1709 Pope Jan. 4 May 44 But what so pure, 
which envious tongues will spare? Some wicked wits have 
libell’d all the fair. 173a Swift j Beast's Confess, to Priest 
202, I would accuse him [fabling /Esop] to his face For 
libeling the four-toot race. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) II. 492 Those who have deserted this service have 
been allowed to libel and defame his character. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 7 Oct. 5/1 The Grub-street hacks, who in 
former times lived by libelling political personages. 
fig. at 716 South Serm. (1744) II. 158 It, .misrepresents 
and libels God to the Conscience. . a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. 
(1869) III. v. 480 Beware of libelling what you profess to 
defend. 

3 . a. Eccl. and .SV. Law. To institute a suit 
against (a person) by means of a libel; also, to 
specify in a libel. 

1582-8 Hist. fas. VI (1804) 220 Thai shall haue alswa the 
Kings licence., to reduce thair foirfaultors, upoun sick 
causes and considerations as they may libell. 17x1 Countrey- 
Man's Let. to Curat 48 When he was Lybell’d, the Missal 
and Breviary had not receiv'd the Rasures before spoken of. 
1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 35 In alt capital 
Crimes, the Facts are to be libelled, with the Hour, Day, 
Month.. and Place in which the Fact happened. 1753 S. 
Fraser in Scots Mag. Apr. 179/1 The facts . .are not sufficient 
to infer the crime libelled. 1754 Erskine Priitc. Sc. Law 
(1809) 457 If these adminicles afford sufficient conviction, 
that the deed libelled did once exist. 1868 Act 31 4 32 
Viet. c. 101 § 59 It shall be lawful to libel and conclude and 
decern for General Adjudication without such Alternative. 

b. To bring suit in admiralty against (a vessel, 
cargo, or its owner). 

1805 East’s Reports V. 317 The vessel and her cargo have 
been libelled in the Court of Admiralty for condemnation. 
1811 J. Adams Whs. (1854) IX. 628 Nickerson was libelled 
in the Special Court of Vice- Admiralty by Jonathan Sewall. 
1829 Marry at F. Mild may xxi, The True-blooded Yankee 
was libelled in the Vice-Admiralty Court at Cape Town. 
1894 Daily News 20 Sept. 6 '5 The owners of the steamer 
instructed a firm of solicitors at Halifax to ‘ libel’ the vessel 
for 10,000 dollars. 

Heuce Li 1 belled ppl. a ., Labelling vbl. sb. and 
fpl. a. 

1574 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1832) 33 Anent }>e libellit pre- 
cept rasit at j>e instance of maister Robert Herbertsoun. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 368/2 False and 
infamous ratlings and libellings. 1641 Milton Animadv. 
Wks. 1738 I. 80 The practices . . of libelling Separatists. 
1668 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 668 A libelling 
look hath begotten very tragical mischiefs. 1697 Dryden 
Virgil (1721) I. Life 29 Marc Antony . . vex’d him with a 
great many Libelling Letters, in which he reproaches him 
with the Baseness of his Parentage. 1727 Swift Further 
Acc. E. Cnrll Wks. 1755 III, 1. 159 That towards the libel- 
ling of the said Pope there be a sum employed not exceed- 
ing six pounds sixteen shillings and ninepence. 1794 Mathias 
Purs. Lit. (1798) 385 His pictur’d person and his libel’d 
shape. 1830 £>' Israeli Chas. /, III. xi.245 The art of 
libelling is no inefficient prelude to revolutionary measures. 

t Libe-lla. Ent. Obs. [mod.L. (Moufet 1634); 
perh. an application of L. libella (see Level sb.), 
with reference to the horizontal extension of the 
wings.] An early scientific name for the dragon- 
fly. (Cf. Libellula.) 

1694 Libellse [see Dragon-fly]. 1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist., 
Insects a. ii, Of the Libella, or Dragon-fly. 

Libellant (bi'belant). Also libelant, [f. 
Libel v. + -ant ; after appellant, defendant, etc.] 

1 . Law. One who institutes a suit in an eccle- 
siastical or admiralty court. Also as adj. 

1726 Ayliffe Parergon 352 The party Libellant seems 
to confess whatever is contain’d within the compass and 
Words of his Libel. Ibid., If the Libellant propounds any 
thing in his Libel which makes against himself, he must 
abide by it. 1804-17 W. Cranch Rep. (Webster 1828), The 
counsel for the libelant contended [etc.]. 1874 Deady in Law 
Times Rep.XXXl. 201/1 The libellants shipped on the 
Hermine. .as ordinary seamen. 1800 Law Times LXXXIX. 
164/1 Successful libellants in a collision suit. 

2 . One who publishes a libel; a libeller. 

In some recent Diets. 

Libellary (laibelari), a. Roman Law. [ad. 
late L. libellarius (Du Cange), f. libellus Libel j-/.] 
Characterized by the issuing of a libel, or written 
statement of bis cause of action, by the plaintiff as 
the commencement of a suit. 

1875 Poste Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 332 The Libellary 
system which prevailed in the time of Justinian. Ibid. 657 
The Libellary procedure., having superseded the Formulary 
procedure. 

tLi'bellate, pple. , or sb. Obs, rare. [ad. 
med.L. libelldtus, pa. pple. of libellare : see Libel 
v.] — libelled pa. pple., or Libellee.. 

1565 Child Marriages 43 Christofer Hartley . . vncle to the 
said James libellate. 1604 Chichester Registry Dep., Nov. 
(.MS.), The said Julian Legate, libellate, . . is accompted 
among her neighbours to be an honest woman. 

Libellatic (lsibelse’tik), sb. Eccl. Hist. [ad. 
L. libelldticus , f. libellus : see Libel sb. Gf. F. 
libellaliques sb. pi.] A Christian who, under perse- 
cution, obtained from a magistrate a false certificate 
that he had sacrificed to the heathen gods. 

1873 J. C. Robertson Hist. Chr. Ch, (1874) I. 164. 
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t Libella - tic, a. Obs. rare In 8 -atiek. 
[ad. L. libelldticus (cf. prec.) : see Libel sb. and 
-ATic.j That writes libellous matter. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. Pref. 81 Those Libell- 
atick Pamphleteers. 

Libellee (bibelr). Law. [f. Libel v. + -ee.] 
One against whom a libel has been filed. 

1856 Bouvier A mer. Law Diet., Libellee , a party against 
whom a libel has been filed in chancery proceedings, or in 
admiralty, corresponding to the defendant in a common law 
suit, i860 in Wharton Law Lex. 1886 Homilet. Review 
(N.Y.) Jan. 91 Vermont first put restrictions on the re-mar- 
riage of the libellee. 

Libeller (lorbelai). Also 7 libellour. [f. 
Libel v. + -erL] One who libels another; one 
who publishes a libel or libels. 

1589 Cooper (title) An Admonition to the People of Eng- 
land : wherein are answered . . the slaunderous vntruethes 
vttered by Martin [Marprelate] the Libeller. 1626 Massin- 
ger Rom. Actor 1. iii, In thee, as being the ehiefe of thy 
profession, I doe accuse the qualitie of treason, As libellers 
against the state and Csesar. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 
1. iii. 9 To buy it [pleasure], .with losse..of his eares for a 
libeller. 1642 Milton A pal. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 283 If he 
hop’t the Prelats had no intelligence with the libellours. 1709 
Tatler No. 88 r 7 The Squibs are those who in the common 
Phrase of the World are call’d Libellers, Lampooners and 
Pamphleteers. 1742 Ld. Hardwicks in A tkyns' Rep. (1794) 
III. 479 All the libellers of the kingdom know now, that 
printing initial. letters will not serve their turn. 1820 Byron 
Mar. Fed. n. i. 240 Oh 1 had this false and flippant libeller 
Shed his young blood forhis absurd lampoon, a zS6a Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 298 The Scotch divines . . were the 
libellers of their species ; they calumniated the whole human 
race. 

Comb . 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 106 Became 
an officious Agent, libeller-like to Rome, by writing against 
his brethren the seculars. 

Libellist (lsi-belist). [f. Libel sb. + -ist. Cf. 
F. libellist el\ = Libeller. 

.1794 C. Pigott Female Jockey* Club (ed. 4) 200 In con- 
tinuing to prosecute petty, insignificant cavillers, while they 
allow such a Gigantic Libellist . . to go unmolested. 1801 
Hel. M. Williams Sk, Fr. Rep. I. y. 37 Every friend of 
liberty . . was branded as a libellist. 1832 Fraser's Mag. 
XLV. 615 The law could not give more latitude to a libel- 
list. 189 $ Academy 28 Oct. 479/2 From Butler downwards 
they [satirists] are all inveterate libellists. 

f Li’bellize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Libel sb. + 
-ize.] intr. To deal in libels, to practise slander, 
c 1620 T. Rouinson. M. Magd. 4/27 To reprehend In 
sharpe-fang'd Satyres, is to libellize, To raise vile slaunders, 
and false infamies. 1628 Wither Brit. Itememb. 285 Such 
a president will hearten them To libellize. 

Libellous (brbelos), a. [f. Libel sb. + -ous.] 
Containing or constituting a libel, of the nature of 
a libel ; also, engaged upon libels. 

1619 Viscount Doncaster Let. in Eng. 4 Germ. 
(Camden) 138 A libellous booke. a 1631 Donne in Select . 
(1840) 238 An itching ear, delighting in the libellous de- 
famation of other men. 1693 in Woods Life (1848) 374 The 
clauses and sentences .. pretending to be reflecting and 
libellous upon Edward late earl of Clarendon. 1769-72 
Junius Lett. Pref. 11 The paper.. contained no treasonable 
or libellous matter. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 11865) 33 The 
publication of actual facts may be . . criminal and libellous, 
when directed against private characters. 1827 Hallam 
Const. Hist. (18761 I. iv. 207 The libellous pen of Martin 
Mar-prelate. 1848 Dickens Dombey xv, It seemed hardly 
less libellous in him to imagine her grown a woman. 

Hence Iii'bellotxsly adv. 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 96 The phrase . . was 
first given him libellously by Lord Rochester. 1863 Sat. 
Rev. s Aug. 168/2 Certain naturalists .. libellously repre- 
sented Aristotle as saying that goats breathed through their 
ears. 

II Libellula (libe-liwla). Ent. [Mod.L. (Lin- 
naeus) ; dim. of the earlier name Libella.] A 
genus of neuropterous insects, originally corre- 
sponding in extent to the modem family Libellu- 
lidse (Dragon-flies) ; now one of three genera 
composing that order. 

1752 Hill Hist. Anim. 73 The mouth of the Libellula is 
furnished with jaws : the an ten nee are short [etc.]. 1774 
Goldsm, Nat. Hist. VII. 330 A large and beautiful fly of 
the libellula kind. 1854 H. Miller Sck. 4 Schm. x, (1866} 
100 Different species of libellula that used to come and 
deposit their eggs. 

Hence LibeTlulid sb., one of the family Libel- 
lulidm. LibeTluline a. pertaining to the Libel- 
litlidse ; sb. an insect of this family. X.ibe*lluloid 
a., resembling the Libettulidm. 

1848 Craig, Lihellulines , the Dragon-flies. 1833 Maybe 
Expos. Lex., Libelluloides adj.,..libelluloid. 

+ Li bence. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. libentia, f. 
libent-em, libens willing.] Willingness. 

1634 Vilvain Theol. Treat, ii. 47 This volence is a meer 
libence, free from coactiv violence. 

t Libe’utiously, adv. Obs, rare ~ x . [As if f. 
*libentious (f. as prec. + -ous) + -ly 2 .] Willingly. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcvl. 383 That for them, 
libentiously Fooles-Catholike should erre. 

II Liber (bi’bai). Bat. [L. liber bark.] The 
inner bark of exogens ; bast. Also attrib. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Bark , The inner bark or 
liber. 1797 Encycl. Brit. LX.. 603/2 It is the liber, or inner 
hark, that constitutes the cinnamon. 1837 Henfrey Elem. 
Bot. § 765 The bast . . consists of the separate liber-layers 
of the Lime-tree. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 31 The liber- 
cells are among the longest that occur in any of the tissues. 


x88t Philad. Rec. No. 3438. 4 Care is necessary to bring 
the liber of both stock and graft [of the vine] into contact. 

[Liber, a spurious -word in recent Diets., is 
evolved from a misprint in Ure's Diet. Arts (ed. 7, 
1875) III. 333 {fibers for limbers ; in edd. 1-4 the 
word is given correctly).] 

Liberal (li'beral), a. and sb. Forms: 4-5 
liberale, (5 libralj, 4-7 liberalL e, 5-6 lyberal(l, 
4- liberal, [a. OF. liberal (F. liberal) =Sp., Pg. 
liberal. It. liberale, ad. L. liberalis pertaining to a 
free man, f. liber free.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Originally, the distinctive epithet of those 
‘ arts ’ or ‘ sciences ’ (see Art 7) that were con- 
sidered ‘worthy of a free man ’ ; opposed to servile 
or mechanical. In later use, of condition, pursuits, 
occupations : Pertaining to or suitable to persons 
of superior social station ; ‘ becoming a gentleman ’ 
(J.). Now rare, exc. of education, culture, etc., 
with mixture of senses 3 and 4 : Directed, to general 
intellectual enlargement and refinement; not nar- 
rowly restricted to the requirements of technical or 
professional training. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. ( Alexis I iii bai set hyme 
ayrly to be schule, artis liberalis for-thy bat he suld cone. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 144 Libral Sciencis, 
that is to Say fre scyencis, as gramer, arte, fisike, astrono- 
mye, and otheris. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy 
Soc.) 62 Physyke can not be lyberall As the vii. science by 
good auctorite. 1337, 1379 [see Art 7], 1389 Greene 

Menapkon (ArbA 61 It behooued her to further his Destinies 
with some good and liberall education. 1638 F. Junius 
Paint. Ancients 232 None among all other liberall arts do 
require . . so great helps, a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) 
III. 209 He made any liberal employment beseem him; 
reading, writing [etc.]. 1680 Evelyn Diary 18 Apr., A 
painting by Verrio, of Apollo and the Liberal Arts. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. i. 7 Agriculture was held the most 
liberal employment in old Rome. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. 
(1792) II. cciii. 272 If you have not .. liberal and engaging 
manners., you will be nobody. 1737 Burke Abridgm. 
Eng. Hist. ii. i. Wks. (1812) 256 They are permitted . . to 
etherge out of that low rank into a more liberal condition. 
1776 Adam Smith IV. N. y. ii. II. 478 The ingenious 
arts and the liberal professions. x8ox Strutt Sports 4 
Past. 1. iii. 40 Two centuries back horse-racing was con- 
sidered as a liberal pastime, practised for pleasure rather 
than profit. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 342 Rarely 
met with except in persons of good birth and liberal habits. 
1843 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) I. 1 Men ofliberal 
education and respectable rank. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng.v i. II.S5 They wandered to countries which neither 
mercantile avidity nor liberal curiosity had ever impelled 
any stranger to explore. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
v. 192 The distinction . . will always remain as fundamental 
between the liberal and professional. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2>IV. 335 The free use of words and phrases. .is gener- 
ally characteristic of a liberal education. 

2 . Free in bestowing; bountiful, generous, open- 
hearted. Const, of. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 119 In frjtinge he was 
strong, in giffynge liberal. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 
22438 They seyne eke they be lyberal, Though they be 
streyte and ravynous. c 1430 ABC of Aristotle in Babees 
Bk. 12, L to looth for to leene, ne to liberal of goodis. 1313 
More in Hall Citron., Edw. (1548) j b, Somwhat aboue 
his power liberall. 1320 Caxton's Chron. Eng. iv. 31 b/2 
He was full lyberall to all men. 1333 Covf.rdale Ecclus. 
xxxi. 23 Who so is liberall in dealynge out his meate, many 
men shall blesse him. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 438, I see 
sir you are liberall in offers, a 1625 Fletcher Love’s Pilgr. 
in. iii, As you are a gentleman, be liberal. 1639 Hammond 
On Ps. Lxvt. 13 Paraphr, 324 This I will now doe in the liberal- 
lest and most magnificent manner. 1785 Gowper Task iv. 
413 Knaves in office. .liberal of their aid To clamorous im- 
ortunity in rags, i860 Dickens Uncomnt. Trav. xi, 
"he bearers . . are persons to whom you cannot be too 
liberal. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. v. 124 With 
Cassio he is patronising, and liberal of his advice. 1886 
Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. 184 Wisely liberal of his money for 
comfort and pleasure. . 

absol. 1611 Bible Isa. xxxii. 8 The liberall deuiseth 
liberall things. 1692 Locke Educ. § 103 Let them find by 
experience, that the most liberal has always most plenty. 

b. Of a gift, offer, etc. : Made without stint. 
Of a meal, an entertainment, etc., also of a for- 
tune : Abundant, ample. 

1433 Rolls of Par It. IV. 425/1 Of the whiche his. liberal! 
offre ye said Lords Jiankid hym. 15x3 More in Hall 
Chron., Edw. V (1348) iij b, Wyth ouer liberall and wanton 
diet, he waxed somewhat corpulent & hourly.. 1335 
Coverdai.e Ps. xx[i], 3 Thou hast preuented him with 
liberall blessinges. x6oz Life T. Crotnwell in. i. 97 There- 
fore, kind sir, thanks for your liberal gift. 1607 Tofsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1658) 360 The lion, having been lately filled 
with some liberal prey, did not presently fall to eat him. 
1672-3 Comber Comp, Temple fijad) 332 Some of our 
liberalest foundations, .are of their Erection. .1689 Burnet 
Tracts . 1 , 19 To correct the moisture of the Air with liberal 
entertainments, x8z8 Scott F. M, Perth xxxiv, ‘A liberal 
offer ' . , said the Host of the Griffin. 1843 R. S. Candlisk 
in Jean L. Watson Lift viii. (1882) 88 My cordial thanks for 
the liberal provision you have made for me. 1833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 327 The men drank it [beer] 
in most liberal quantities. 

C. Hence occas. of outliue, parts of the body, 
etc. : Ample, large. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. iii. (1631) 109 Against this 
husband ; Who, if we chance to change his liberall eares To 
other ensignes, and with labour make A new beast of him. 
1798 Landor Gebir 1. 204 More of pleasure than disdain Was 
in her dimpled chin and liberal lip. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 




LIBERAL. 

Med. IV. 381 , 1 think I have observed that women of slender 
frame more often contract renal disease under pregnancy 
than those of more liberal outline. 

f 3 . Free from restraint ; free in speech or action. 
In 16-1 7th c. often in a had sense : Unrestrained 
by prudence or decorum, licentious. Liberal ar- 
bitre (=F. liberal arbitre, L. liberum arbiirium ) : 
free will. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 44 Wyll thou commytte & vn- 
dresitte thy lyberal arbytre to thynges Impossyble. 1526 
Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 131 And where there is a 
quicke wytte & a iiberall tong, there is moche speche. 
erg 94 K.vd Sp. Trag. (1620) 1 4 It lyes not in Lorenzos 
power To stop the vulgar Iiberall of their tongues._ 1599 
Shaks. Muck Ado tv. i. 93 A ruffian Who hath indeed 
most like a Iiberall villaine, Confest the vile encounters they 
have had. 1604 — Oth. 11. i. ids Is he not a most prophane, 
and Iiberall Counsailor? 1608 Middleton Pant. Love v. ii, 

I stand The theme and comment to each liberal tongue. 
1613 Beaum. & Fl. Captain, n. ii, And give allowance to 
your Iiberall jests Upon his person. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
in. tx. 469, I shall not .. attempt to pass so liberal a judg- 
ment upon a person I am, for so many respects, oblig’d to 
honour.. 1689 Wood Life 31 Aug., Mr. Henry Dodwell . . 
liberal in his discourse at London, so much that argent, 
threatened to bring him into danger. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 79 T 4 The Old Devil at Temple-Bar, . . where. Ben. < 
Johnson and his Sons used to make their liberal Meetings. 

b. Of passage, etc. : Freely permitted, not inter- 
fered with. Obs, exc, arch. 

* 530 -i Act 22 Hen. VIII , c. 14 His lyberal! and free 
habytations resortes and passages to and fro thevniuersall 
places of this re.aime. 1532 Act 23 Hen. VIII, e, 18 Ships 
should haue their Iiberall and direct passage in the mids of 
the streames of the said riuerof Ouse and water of Humber. 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxviii. 69 He in a closed field 
gave scope of liberal entry, 

e. Of construction or interpretation : Inclining 
to laxity or indulgence ; not rigorous, f Also of 
a translation : Free, not literal. 

1778 Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 146 , 1 have added 
Latin, or liberal English translations, 1792 A. Hamilton 
Let, to E. Carrington Wks. (ed. Lodge) VIII. 264 A dis- 
position on my part towards a liberal construction of the 
powers of the national government. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) III. 407 The learned Commentator .. put a much 
more liberal construction on the dictum in the Year Book. 

t d. With agent-noun; That does something 
freely or copiously. Obs. 

x668 Culpefper & Cole Barthol. Anat. n. t. 87 So much 
.. as may suffice a Child that is a liberal Sucker. 

4 . Free from narrow prejudice) open-minded, 
candid. 

1781 Gibbon Decl, 4- F. xxx. 111 . 142 A Grecian philo- 
sopher, who visited Constantinople soon after the d.eath of 
Theodosius, published his liberal opinions concerning the 
duties of kings. .1803 Med. jrnl. IX. 444 A liberal inves- 
tigation of the curative, power of topical cold to arthritic 
inflammation. 1817 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor etc. 20 
The late Dr. Watson ... published a liberal reply to the 
Historian in his Apology for Christianity. 1818 J as. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. viii. 684 Liberal enquiries into the litera- 
ture and institutions of the Hindus. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iv. 1 . 467 The resentment which Innocent felt towards 
France, disposed him to take a mild and liberal view of the 
affairs of England, 

b. esp. Free from bigotry or unreasonable pre- 
judice in favour of traditional opinions or estab- 
lished institutions ; open to the reception of new 
ideas or proposals of reform. 

Hence often applied as a party designation to those 
members of a church or religious sect who hold opinions 
‘broader’ or more ‘advanced' than those in accordance 
with its commonly accepted standard of orthodoxy, e.g. in 
Liberal Catholic. Liberal Christian : in the U. S. chiefly 
applied to the Unitarians and Universalists ; in England 
somewhat more vaguely to those who reject or consider un- 
essential any considerable part of the traditional system of 
belief ; so liberal Christianity , liberal theology. 

1846 O. W. Holmes A Rhymed Lesson 308 Thine eyes 
behold A cheerful Christian front the liberal fold. 1886 W. P, 
Roberts Liberalism in Religion 36, I maintain that Liberal 
Protestantism, Liberal Christianity, is not anti-dogmatic, 
is not antt-theological, Ibid. 59 Now I am positively for 
dogma, and so I am sure is every Liberal Christian. 1886 
W. Barry in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 185 It would still appear to 
me . . that the Liberal Protestantism of the day is a make- 
shift. 

5 . Of political opinions : Favourable to constitu- 
tional changes and legal or administrative reforms 
tending in the direction of freedom or democracy. 
Hence used as tlie designation of the party holding 
such opinions, in England or other states ; opposed 
to Conservative. 

In Liberal Conservative , the adj, has rather sense 4 than 
this sense; the_ copbination, however, is often hyphened, 
which perhaps indicates that it is interpreted as ‘partly 
Liberal, partly Conservative.' Liberal Unionist : a member 
of the party formed by those Liberals who refused to support 
Mr, Gladstone's measure of Irish Home Rulejn 18 86. 

180X Hkl. M. Williams Sk. Fr, Rep. I. xi. 113 The ex- 
tinction of every vestige of freedom, and of every liberal 
idea with which they are associated. 184a Cobden Speech in 
Morley Life x. (1682) 34/a, I believe the right hpn. Baronet 
[Peel] to fie as lihertd as the noble Lord [j. Russell], 1847 
Ld. Cockbukn yrttl.ll. To 1, I have scarcely been able to 
detect any Candidate’s address which, if professing Con- 
servatism, does not explain that this means ‘Liberal Con- 
servatism', 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt <1868) 29 Harold 
meant to stand on the Liberal side. 1879 G. B. Smith Life 
Gladstone I. i. g Principles . . which we usually associate 
with the name of Liberal-Conservative. 1881 Lady Her- 
bert Edith 190 The Liberal Government had outlived its 
popularity. *899 Ld, Rosebery in Westm. Gas, 31 Oct. 2/2 
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There Is no such party known .. to the Speaker or the 
Whips, as the party of the Liberal Imperialists. 1901 
Scotsman 12 Mar. 6/2 Liberal Unionism is still a vital force 
in British politics. 

6. Comb, as liberal-hearted, - minded , + -talking ; 
adjs. ; liberal-mindedness. 

1597 Hooker Ecd. Pol. v. Ixv. i~-20 The liberal! harted 
man is by the opinion of the prodigall miserable. 1613 
N. Field Woman a Weathercock 111. i. F xb, Next to that, 
the fame. Of your neglect, and Iiberall talking tongue, 
Which bred my honour an eternall wrong. 1756 Johnson 
in Boswell Johnson, The booksellers are generous Liberal- 
minded men. x 8 r 3 Shelley Rev. Islam Pref., Can he 
who the day before was a trampled slave suddenly be- 
come liberal-minded ? 1840 Tennyson In Mem. Concl. 38 
Thou art .. liberal-minded, great. Consistent. 1874 Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. _Ps. lxxxix. 43 Indifference to all tnith, 
under the name of liberal-mindedness, is the crowning virtue 
of the age., 

33. sb. 

1 . A member of the Liberal party (see A. 5). 
a. in continental politics. 

1820 Ed in. Rev. XXXIV. 3 Our travellers, .continue to 
resort to Paris, .and occasionally take part with Ultras ^ or 
with Liberals. 1823 Southey in Q. Rev, XXVIII. 496 The 
Liberals of that day [end of iSth c.] . . flew at high 
game. ..There was a scheme for establishing a society 
of Liberals at Cleves, where'., they were _to employ them- 
selves in the task of destroying Christianity by means 
of the press. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten 
Y, I. 52 The part played by the. liberals during this time 
was as follows. 1885 Lowe Prince Bismarck I. 469 This 
was evidently the calculation of the Liberals in the Reich- 
stag, when . . they began a series of attempts to cobble at 
the Constitution. 

"b. in British politics. 

Early in the 19th c. the sb. occurs chiefly as applied by 
opponents to the advanced section of the Whig party: 
sometimes in Sp. or Fr. form, app. with the intention of 
suggesting that the principles of those politicians were un- 
English, or akin to those of the revolutionaries of the Con- 
tinent. As, however, the adj. was already English in a 
laudatory sense, the advocates of reform were not reluctant 
to adopt the foreign term as descriptive of themselves ; and 
when the significance of the old party distinctions was 
obliterated by the coalition ot the moderate Whigs with 
the Tories and of the advanced Whigs with the Radicals, 
the new names ‘ Liberal' and ‘Conservative' took the place 
of ‘ Whig’ and ‘Tory’ as the usual appellations of the two 
great parties in the state, 

[18x6 Southey in Q. Rev. XV. 69 These are the person- 
ages for whose sake the. continuance of the Alien Bill has 
been opposed by the British Libcralcs. 1826 Scott Jrnl. 
xg Nov., Canning, Huskisson, and a mitigated party of 
Liberaux. 1834 Mar. Edgeworth llelenxxxv. III. 66 That 
one born and bred such an ultra exclusive, .should be obliged 
after her marriage, . to open her doors and turnu Itra liberale, 
or an universal suffragist.] 1822 (title) The Liberal. Verse 
and Prose from the South. 1828 Blackro. Mag. XXIII, 
174 What lurking conspirator against the quiet of his native 
government.. has failed to ask and receive the protection of 
our Liberals? 1850 L. Hunt A ntobiog. II. xL 77 Newerand 
more thorough-going Whigs .. were known by the name of 
Radicals, and have since been called. » Liberals. 1865 J, S. 
Mill in Morn. Star 6 July, A Liberal is be who looks for- 
ward for his principles of government ; a Tory looks back- 
ward. X879 McCarthy Own Times II. xix. 51 A large num- 
ber of Literals were no doubt influenced by this view of the 
situation, 

2 . One who Folds ‘ liberal’ views in theology. 
Chiefly U.S. 

1887 Beacon (Boston U.S.) 8 Jan., In Boston a minister is 
called a liberal when he rejects the Andover creed, and, 
perhaps, the Apostles’ Creed. 

Liberalism (Irberaliz’m"). [f. Liberal a. + 
-ism. Cf. F\ libiralisme .] The holding of liberal 
opinions in politics or theology; the political 
tenets characteristic of a Liberal. 

x8i9 Lady Morgan Autobiog, (1839) 17 He is worthy of 
a conversion to liberalism. 1826 E. Irving Babylonl. in. 246 
Religion is the very name of obligation, and liberalism is 
the very namaforthe want of obligation. 1837 T. Hook Jack 
Brag xii, The liberalism of the King of the French. 1841 
J.H. Newman in Apol. 313 The more serious thinkers among 
us are used .. to regard the spirit of Liberalism as the 
characteristic of the destined Antichrist. 1859 Mill Liberty 
i. xx This mode of thought .. was common among the last 
generation of European liberalism. x88x Sat. Rev. 23 July 
ioi/i The ecclesiastical Liberalism which shaped the Deai/s 
peculiar view. 

Liberalist (li'bnralist). [f. Liberal a. + -1 st.] 
An advocate of liberalism in politics or religion ; 
a liberal. 

1802-12 Bentiiam R ation. Judic. Evid, (1827) IV. 4x0 We 
are forced to draw up : we are forced, little by little, to turn 
liberalists. 1817 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, LXXXIII. 
490 He had insensibly acquired the confidence of the entire 
party of continental liberalists. 1823 Keble Lett. Spir, 
Counsel'/ iii. (1870) 18 Of course, if this be true of dissenters, 
it is more so of those who are mere liberalists. 

attrib. or adj. 1846 Brownsqn Wks, V. 522 Faith Is not, 
as our.liberaiist divines hold, something in addition to the 
Christian life, 1889 Times 19 June, The opposition of the 
Liberalist party has a basis in principle. 

Liberalistic (libsrati’stik), a. [f, prec. + -10,] 
Pertaining to liberalism; inclined or tending to 
liberalism. 

1836 J, H. Newman Let, 17 Feb>, Whoever succeeds [to 
the Professorship of Divinity] will be virtually curbed in any 
liberalistic propensities by our present proceedings, x888 
Dublin Rev, July 206 The attempts made by the Liberalistic 

S to make capital of the Holy Father’s action respecting 
id, 1898 Catholic News 13 Aug. 1/2 Cardinal Antoneln 
..could not suffer bis Liberalistic tendencies. 
Liberality (liberae'liti). Also 4 liberalise, 


LIBERALIZE. 

4-6 -ite, 5-6 lyberalite, -yte, -ytie, 5~7liberal- 
ytie, 6 -itee, -ytye, 6-7 -itie, -itye. [a. OF. 
liberaliil (12(12 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. liberalitat- 
em, n. of quality f. liberdl-is Liberal.] 

1 . The quality of being liberal or free in giving ; 
bountiful bestowal of gifts ; generosity, munificence. 

13.. St. Ambrose 641 in Altengl. Leg, (1878) 18 In mony 
Jjinges he was comendable, Furst in liberalite. X387TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 159 He was of so moche liberate fiat 
he made fie kynges and messes [? reati kynges messes; L, 
f-rcu/a regctlia\\so digt redy foure tymes in a day. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 390 Liberalite, Which is the vertu of Lar- 
gesse. cx 460 Foktescue A is. 6- Lint. Mon. vii. (1885) 124 
At thair departynge that. most nedis haue grete giftes and 
rewardes; ffor fiat besitith fie kynges. magnificence and 
liberalite. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. n. xlviii. 32 A... feest was 
holden by the Kynge to all that wolde come, with most ly- 
beralytie and plentie in all that was necessary to suebe a 
feest. 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15. .The Kynge.. of 
his mere mocion benygnitee and lyberalitee . . hath gyuen 
and granted, .pardon. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 
3oThe Canibale.s beyng allured by the lyberalitie & gyftes 
of our men. 1566 Prayers in Liiurg. Serv. Q. Eliz. 
(1859)261 Good Lord, bless us and all thy gifts which we 
receive of thy large liberality. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. 1. x. 
41 Riches joyned with lifierality, is Power; because it 
procureth friends, and servants, a x66i F uller Worthies 
(1840) III. 436 His liberality knew no bottom but an empty 
purse, so bountiful he was to all in want. 1741 Butler Serm. 
Wks. 1874 II. 263 Liberality . . is. apt to degenerate into 
extravagance. 1769 Junius Lett. ii. 13 He was formed to 
excel in war, by nature’s liberality to his mind as well as 
person. X839THIRLWALL Greece VII. 229 The extraordinary 
liberality with which Antipater weakened his own. array 
to strengthen that of Antigonus. i88x Besant & Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet I. 150 Thanks to the Doctor’s liberality in 
the matter of my weekly board [etc.]. . 

b. An instance of this ; a liberal gift or bounty; 
a largess. Now rare. 

1526 Tindale i Cor. xvi. 3 Them will I sende to brynge 
youre liberalite vnto Jerusalem, 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Litany, Wee receyuinge thy bountiefull lyberalytye. 1598 
Grenkwey Tacitus' Ann. xn. x. (1622) 167 Tfiere was 
«.giuen. .a donatiue to the souldiers, and a liberalitie to the 
people. 1658 Whole Duty Man xiii. § 31 This was to be 
paid, not as a charity, or liberality, but as a debt. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 169 p 5 Enriched by uncommon 
liberalities of nature. _ a 1774 .Goi.dsm. Hist. Greece l. 374 
He . . found himself in a position to bestow great liberali- 
ties amongst the soldiers. 1859 J. Gumming Ruth ii. 15 
An attempt to escape responsibilities, duties, liberalities at 
home. 1865 Grote Plato I. iv. 154 The name of Ptolemy 
was popular from his liberalities. 

2 . Breadth of mind ; freedom from bias or pre- 
judice ; literal-mindedness. 

1808 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 109 Our opponents, who 
had not the liberality to distinguish between political and 
social opposition. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, iv. I. 491 
With a liberality rare in his time, he considered questions 
of ecclesiastical polity.as of small account when compared 
with the great principles of Christianity. 1853 Lytton 
My Novel . v. xhi. Where look for liberality, if men ot 
science are illiberal to their brethren ? 

II 3 . Literalism in politics ; liberals collectively. 

Only in allusive nonce uses. 

X841 Eraser’s Mag. XXII I. 204 Liberality proving, .quite 
as careful of its pounds, shillings, and pence, as Toryism. 
1843 T ait's Mag. X. 637. A strange jumble of all the 
systems, and philosophies, bigotries, and liberalities that have 
each had its day and. its party in France. 1874 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. IV. xxxviii. 39 With all the liberality of repub- 
lican Europe rejoicing in his dignities as a man and a brother. 

Liberalization (li'berabizifVjbn). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action or process of liberalizing; 
the fact of being liberalized or becoming liberal. 

1835 De Quincev in Tails Mag. II. 372 Students seeking 
only the liberalization and not the profits of academic life. 
1854 . — Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 24 In all that concerned 
the liberalization of his views. 1862 R. H, Patterson 
Ess. Hist. <1 Art 144 The extensive reforms and liberalisa- 
tion of the government recently undertaken by the Otto- 
man rulers. 1897 Atlantic Monthly LXXIX. 53 The 
growing liberalization of ideas. 

Liberalize (li-berabiz), v. [f. Liberal + -izb. 
Cf. F, liberaliser .] 

1 . irans. To rend er liberal ; to imbue with liberal 
ideas or principles; to make liberal-minded; to 
free from narrowness ; to enlarge the intellectual 
range of. Also (nonce- use) to liberalize away, to 
do away with by such means. 

1774 Burke Amer. Taxation Sel. Wks. I. 123 He was 
bred to the law ; a science which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding, than all the other kinds 
■of learning put together; but it is not apt.. to open and to 
liberalize the mind exactly in the same proportion. 1790 
—-Hr. Rev, 148 We liberalize the church by an intercourse 
with the leading characters of the country. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 34X If they do not break the proper bound, 
and liberalize away all true religion. 1830 De Quincey 
R.Bent/ey ’Wks, 1857 VII, 103 Classical education., liberal- 
izes the mind. 1878 N. A mer. Rev. CXXVI. 521 The readi- 
ness with which he enlarged his needs and liberalized his 
habits to the standard he found here. 1898 J. E. C. Bodley 
France II. iv, i. 325 The Empire, for which, when liberal- 
ised, he predicted a glorious and popular career. 

b. To make Liberal in politics. 

*853 _ Lewis Lett. 262 He is Liberalizing them, instead 
of their Torifying him. 1884 Manch, Exam, 2 Dec. 5/x 
The small boroughs will go to liberalise the counties. *887 
Spectator 30 July 1014/2 The Conservative Party has been 
liberalised., by the Household Suffrage Act. 

c. To incline to liberality, nonce-use. 

*890 ‘ Rolf Boldrkwood ' Col, Reformer (1891) 310 
Liberalise the ideas of Messrs, Oldstile and Crampton, 


LIBERALLY. 

2, intr. To favour liberal opinions ; be of become ' 
liberal in one’s ideas or principles. 

1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 248 In the 
Memoirs of James the Second .. the catholic reasons and 
liberalises like a modern philosopher, a 1836 Froude Mem, 
(1849) 152 We were alt liberalizing as we were going on, 
making too much of this world, and losing our hold upon 
the next. [1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley led. 2) I. viii. 184 
Demosthenes said of the Pythian oracle, that it philipized ; 
and from the moment the Reform Bill began to thrive, 
Herbert Grimstone liberalized.! 1848 Tail's Mag. XV. 828 
Russia must liberalize, or be convulsed. 

Hence X.rberalized, Idheralizing - ppl. adjs. 
Also liberalizer, one who ' or something which 
liberalizes. 

1820 Foster Ess. Evils Pop. Ignor. 158 Liberalized 
feeling and deportment. 1824 Ann.. Reg. 40 The Irish 
clergy, ..an educated, liberalized, well-conducted order of 
men. 1833 J. H. Newman Lett. (1871) I. 490 The liberal- 
isers in and out of Parliament. 1850 Grote Greece it. 
lxviii. VIII. 634 Intolerance is the natural weed of the 
human bosom, though its growth or development may be 
counteracted by liberalizing causes, i860 Emerson Land. 
Life, Culture Wks. (Bohn) II. 368 Archery, cricket, gun 
and fishing-rod . . are all educators, liberalizers. 1868 M. 
Pattison Academ. Org. v. 259 The course was not truly, 
what it claimed to be, liberalising. 1884 Chr. Commit). 

24 Jan. 347/2 Notions that it [Sunday] is but a relaxed or 
liberalised Jewish Sabbath. 

L iberally (Irberali), adv. [f. Liberal a . + 
-LY -.] In a liberal manner. 

1. As befits a gentleman or man of culture. (Cf. 
Liberal a. 1 .) 

1711 Steei.e Sped. No. 137 V 4 A certain Hardness and 
Ferocity which some Men, tho' liberally educated, carry 
about them in all their Behaviour. 1900 Longm. Mag. 
Oct. 591 Not to know Queen Anne's wits and their works 
is not to be liberally educated. 

2. Bountifully, freely, generously. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 181 William.. liberally 
rewarded . . went a^en to Normandye. c 1489 Caxton Blan- 
ctuirdyn xliii. 168 Blanchardyn,. right lyberaly graunted to 
byna hisrequeste. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 147 b, 
Whiche . . mynistreth to theyr neyghbours liberally sitche 
goodes. .as they haue receyued of god. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion’s 
Flowers (1855) 49 For such a one they lib’rally will give. 
1682 Norris literacies 119 How can God, though of his 
own nature never so liberally disposed, give to him who 
has liberty of asking, and yet does not? 1811 Scott Prose 
Wks. IV. Biographies (1870) II. 165 His . . poedc talents 
were, .liberally exerted for the support of this undertaking. 
1843 Prescott Mexico 11850) I. 284 Promises, and even gold, 
..were liberally lavished. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre vi. (1873) 
53 And, if I do anything worthy of praise, she gives me 
my meed liberally, 1885 Sir H. Cotton in Law Times 
Rep. LI 1 I. 481/2 The bill.. is one which the clients are not 
bound to pay unless they are minded to deal liberally with 
the solicitors. 

b. Without stint; abundantly, amply, plenti- 
fully, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvlt. (Percy Soc.) 131 With 
golden droppes so lyberally indewed. 1585 Fetherstonb 
tr. Calvin on. Actsv 1. 2 Their widowes were not so liberallie 
relieued. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 123 That vertue which 
she could not liberallie impart Shee striveth to amend by 
her owne proper Art. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. (18241 1 - U- 
345 As they were both riding home from a treat, at which 
they had drunk liberally, a 1713 Ellwood Autobiog. (1714) 
63 He spared not to blame him liberally for it. 1809 Med. 

2 ml. XXI. 23 Acid fruits should be liberally offered, i860 
ickens Uncomm. Trav. iv, It was not by any means 
a savage pantomime..; was often very droll ; was always 
liberally got up, and cleverly presented. 1884 Mil. Engi- 
neering I, u. hi After allowing liberally for casualties 
during the advance. 

1 3. Chiefly with reference to speech : Without 
reserve or restraint; freely; often, with unbecom- 
ing freedom, insolently, licentiously. Also, with- 
out constraint ; voluntarily. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Q vj, 
Your daughter may speke lyberally with hir cousyns. 
1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 3 The Mayre .. shall .. suffre all 
thinhabitauntes. .lyberally and freely without interrupcion 
bringe their saide hearinges. 1568 Mary, Q. Scots 
Let. in H. Campbell Love Lett. (1824) App. 301 Tliay would 
have persuadit me be craft to have liberallie dimittit my 
crown. 1614 J. Cooke Tu Qt toque C 1 b, Had mine owne 
brother spoke thus liberally, My fury should haue taught 
him better manners. 1646 Bp. Maxwell Bttrd. Issach. 32 
Some may thinke, I speake liberally ; God forbid I should 
doe it. 

+ b. In a lax or loose manner. Obs. 

1396 Dalrymfi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 109 Vthiris in 
the ineine tyme leiuet sa liberallie. 

Li beralness. rare, [-ness.] Liberality. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 155 pe covetise . . 
stered )?e robbour jberto, and nou3t my liberalnes. 1595 
Daniel Civ. Wars m. xci, Though this bountie, and this 
liberalness, a glorious vertue be. 

Liberary, obs. form of Library, 

II Liberate (liber^-t/), sb. Law. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 6 -at. [subst. use of med.L. liberate ‘ deliver 
ye’ (imperative pi. of liberare to deliver), the word 
with which the writ commenced.] 

1. a. A writ issued out of Chancery for the pay- 
ment of a pension . or other royal allowance, b. 
A writ to the sheriff of a county for the delivery 
of land and goods taken upon the forfeiture of a 
recognizance, e. A writ issued out of Chancery 
to a jailer for the delivery of a prisoner who has 
put in bail for his appearance. 

1*635 F itzherb. Nat. Brev. (1567) 133 Vn briefe al 
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vicount hors de chancery a deliuer a iuy ceux terres el 
biens al value de dette & c. le quel briefe esc appell'vn 
liberate.] 1581 Lambarde Eiren. m. ii. (1588) 349, I will 
shew you one forme of a Bade, and another of the 
Liberate. 1590 Acts Privy Council (1899) XIX. 297 A 
writ of extent with a liberal therin unto the Shreef of the 
said towne hath bene sued out of that Court of the Common 
Pleas._ a 1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 181 If a Liberate 
be deliuered to the Clarke of the Hamper, who hatli assets 
in his hands. _ 1674 T. Turnor Case Bankers Creditors 
ii. 7 Tue King hath charged himself to the Subject by 
Talley and liberate to pay a summe of money out of his 
Customes. 

2. trausf. 

1639 Fuller Holy War tv. v. (1640) 174 Denying the 
Infallibility of the Church, .the overplus of Merits, Service 
understood. Indulgences, Liberaties out of Purgatorie, and 
the like. 

3 . attrib . : liberate day, a day on which liber- 
ates were issued ; liberate roll, the account for- 
merly kept of pensions and other allowances made 
under the great seal. 

1642 C. Vernon Cansid. Exchequer 18 The said Trea- . 
surers Remembiancer is.. at the next liberate or Sealing 
day, to make forth the strongest proces to the Sheri ffes. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xiii. 598 The Pipe Roils of 
Henry II are supplemented under John by Oblate, Liberate, 
and Mise Rolls. 

t Liberate, a. (and pa. pple.) Obs. [ad. L. 
liberdt-us, pa. pple. of liberare to Liberate.] 
Liberated, free. Const, from. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's P'r. Chimrg. 46 b/2 That 
the matter might have the liberater a passage to enter 
forth at. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 1. viii. 25 The 
Christian Church .. is liberate from the Pedagogicall in- 
struction of the Ceremoniall Law. 1671 True Nonconf. 
125 The old dispensation from which we are liberate. 
1752 J Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 63 The Prisoner 
[shall be] immediately liberate from his Imprisonment. 

Liberate (lrberrit), v. Also 7 -at. [f. L. 
liberal ppl. stem of liberare, f. liber free.] trans. 
To set free, set at liberty; to free, release front 
(something). Client. To set free from combination. 

1623 Cockeram, Liberate , to free one. c 1650 Don Bellianis 
206 Four thousand Knights that came to liberate their King. 
1671 True Nonconf. 131 Jesus Christ .. liberals the Worship 
of God from the shadows. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. iii. 
(1869) L 533 By liberating the public revenue, they might 
restore vigour to that government of which they themselves 
had the principal direction. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 07 Ad- 
vanced to some . . more than mortal height. That Hb’rates 
and exempts me from them all. 1805 W. Saunders Min. 
Waters 377 The portion of acid thus liberated. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 112, I will liberate him from his present 
sufferings. 1867 Smii.es Huguenots Eng. X. (18801 172 The 
six staves . . were eventually liberated by the crew of an 
English vessel. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 52 Walking 
slow. .Liberates the brain o’erloaded. 

Hence Liberating ppl. a. 

1868 Browning li ing tp Book 1,1. 1296 Thanks to His liberat- 
ing angel Death. 1883 R. Zimmekmann in Athenaeum 29 
Dec. S44/3 The prophet of a liberating, .movement. 

Liberated (li - ben? bed), ppl. a. [f. Liberate v. 

+ -ED 1 .] Set free, set at liberty. 

1794 Burke Pref. to Brissot's Ad dr. Wks. VII. 305 This 
liberated galley-slave, i860 Tyndall Glac. t. xxi. 147 The 
partially liberated streams flowed . . over their own ice. 
b. spec, in Hot. (see quot. 1888). 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Liberatus (Bot.), .. liberated. 
1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Liberated, in Botany, applied to a 
structure which is in part adherent to another and in part free. 

Liberation (lib&rr^Jbn). [ad. L. llberatidn-em, 
n. of action f. liberare to Liberate. Cf. F. libera- 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of 
liberating or condition of being liberated ; setting 
free ; release. 

Liberation Society : the current designation of the 
* Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Patron- 
age and Control the object of which is to advocate the 
disestablishment and disendowmeut of all established 
churches in the British dominions. Cf. next word. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xcv. 426 (Add. MS.) The contricion 
that he had in his Ende was the signe and token of his 
liberacion. 1532 Bp. Clark in Ellis On'g. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 
306 For the liberation off Italye. 1623 Cockeram, Libera- 
tion, a deliuerance. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. iii. (1869) 
I. 515 The future liberation of tile public revenue they 
leave to the care of p isterity. 1782 Pownall Study of A ntiq. 
155 This mode of analysing requires perfect liberation from 
all prejudged system. 1800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 55 
Those gases that require, far their liberation, a red heat. 
1875 Lightfoot Comm. Cbl. ii. 15 A liberation from the 
dominion of the flesh. 1879 R. T. Smith Basil Gt. x. 127 
The separation of soul and body is liberation from all evil. 
1886 Q. Rev. CLXII. 8The Liberation Society had a balance 
on its Legacy Account of 10,334 1. 1 5$. 

Liberationist (liber^'Janist). [f. Libera- 
tion + -1ST.] One who sympathizes with the aims 
of the { Liberation Society ’ (see prec.) ; an advo- 
cate of disestablishment. Also attrib. 

1869 Echo 12 Oct., He served Mr. Gladstone against the 
Church on the political platform with Cardinal Cullen and 
the Liberationists. 1885 C/t. Q. Rev. Apr. 75 A conclusive 
reply to Dissenting Liberationists. 1886 Q. Rev. CLXII. 

8 According to the wonted Liberationist style of reasoning, 
1888 C. A.) Lane Notes Eng. C/u Hist. II. xxviii. § 8. 242 
Liberationist agitators. 

So Liberationism, the principles or practice of 
liberationists. 

1881 Ch. Times 1 July 437 The evil spirit of Liberation- 
ism will be for ever cast out. 1886 Q. Rev. CLXII. 8 
Democracy . . acting in obedience to Liberationism. 

Liberative fli'beretiv), a. [f. L, liberal- (see 


LIBERTICIDE. 

Liberate v.) + -ive.] That liberates or favours 

liberation. ■ ! 

1843 Carlyle Francia Misc. Ess. (1872) VII. 2 A libera- 
tive cavalier. 1863 J. F. Maguire Father Mathew 300 The 
writer, .resolves to be free, whether Father Mathew should 
g ve him permission or not; still a liberative line from his 
reverence would be a triumph [etc.]. 

Liberator (li'bew'taQ. [Agent-n. in L. form, 
f. Liberate v.] One who liberates; a deliverer. 

‘ The Liberator (of Ireland) ’ was a designation applied by 
his followers to Daniel O'Connell, the advocate of ‘Repeal 
of the Union ’ between Great Britain and Ireland. 

1650 Howei.l draft's Rev. Naples 138, I have reverenced 
him as much as possibly I could, as Liberator of his Coun- 
try. 1658 HiiWYT Last Serin. 155 The exploits of the 
Judges and Kings given to the people of God for Liberators. 
1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 127 The King of 
Sweden ..was expected by all, as a true Liberatour, or 
Deliverer. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 1. i. The future liberator 
of Rome. 1843 Carlyle Francia Misc. !■ ss. (1899) IV. 262 
Bolivar, ‘the Washington of Columbia,' I, iberator Bolivar. 

1848 W. J. O’N. Daunt Recoil. O'Connell I. 16 In . . 1834, 

I was in Dublin, and met the Liberator at a Repeal meet- 
ing. 1881 Academy 16 Apr. 272 The invading army of 
liberators was closely blockaded, 

Liberatory (lrberAori), a. rare. [f. L. libe- 
ral- (see Liberate v.) + -ory.] = Liberative. 

1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 46 Instruments.. of their 
effects be either Constitutiue and making, or remissorie 
and liberatorie. 1843 Carlyle Past <§• Pr.iv. vii, Strong 
men and liberatory Samsons, 

Liberatress (lrberritres). [f. Liberator + 
-Ess ] A female liberator. 

1798 W, Taylor In Monthly Mag. VI. 4 Joan .. was re- 
ceived with the honours due to the liberatress of the town. 

1849 Thackeray Fcndettnis xxvii, H e had run over to Laura, 
his liberatress, to thank her for his recovered freedom. 
1894 Catholic News 12 May 4/6 The memory of the great 
‘liberatress’ belongs to all the French. 

Also Liberatrice [with Fr. suffix], LTberatrix 
[with L. suffix], in the same sense, rare. 

1820 Scott Monast. xxix, Beneficent Iiberatrice. 1893 
Leisure Hour Mar. 343/2 The liberatrix of France. 

Liberd(e, obs. form of Leopard. 
Libero-motor (li'bemmFmtpj), a. [irreg. f. L. 
liberare to Liberate -i- Motor.] Disengaging or 
liberating motor energy. 

185s H. Spencer Princ . Psychol. 1. iii. (1872) I. 47 Each 
ganglion is a libero-motor agent. 1880 Bastian Brain 38 
Libero-motor elements. 

Libertarian ( lib3ite® - rian), sb. (a,), [f. Liberty 
+ -arian, as in Unitarian , etc.] 

1. One who holds the doctrine of the freedom of 
the will, as opposed to that of necessity. Opposed 
to necessitarian. Also attrib. or add. 

1789 Belsham Ess. I. i. 11 Where is the difference between 
the Libertarian, .and the Necessarian ? 1838 Sir VV. Hamil- 
ton Logic xxx. (1866; II. 113 When the Libertarian descends 
to arguments drawn from the fact of the Moral Law. 
1882-3 F. L. Patton in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kiiowl. III. 
2524/1 The libertarian doctrine is now taught by' appealing 
to consciousness. 1886 H. Sidgwick in Mind XL 144 His 
psychology inevitably precludes him [Plato] from being 
really Libertarian. 1895 G.J. Romanes Th. Relig. 129 If 
libertarians grant causality' as appertaining to the wilt. 

2. One who approves of or advocates liberty. 

1878 Seeley Stein. III. 355. 1901 F. W. Maitland in 

Eng. Hist. Rev. July 419 A supply of competent editors 
was wanted [for the Roils Series].. .In such matters English- 
men are individualists and libertarians. The picture of an 
editor defending his proof sheets . . before an official board 
of critics is not to our liking. 

Hence libexta'riauism, the principles or doc- 
trines of libertarians. 

1830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry III. 10 note. 
The general drift of his [Kant’s] system.. is not libertarian- 
ism. 1886 H. Sidgwick in Mind XI. 144 [This] is to make 
him [Plato] talk modern Libertarianism in a quite un- 
warrantable way. 

Liberticidal (liba’Jttisakdal), a. [f. Liberti- 
cide sbf +■ -al.] = Libertioide a. 

1794 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 193 Their liberticidal 
measures. 182a Examiner 381/2 The liberticidal system 
of Divine Right. 1887 R. Garnett Carlyle vii. 119 He is 
a noble patriot in the first half of his career, and a liberti- 
cidal usurper in the second. 

Liberticide (libautisnid), sbf and a. [a. 
F. liberticide (recorded only as adj.; used by 
Babceuf, a 1 /q/), f. liberty Liberty + -ride, 
-cidk i.] A. sb. A ‘ killer’ or destroyer of liberty. 

1795 Southey Maid of Orleans 11. 328 Caesar . . the great 
liberticide. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 11. ii, What if he 
should prove too prosperous, and become Liberticide, Mur- 
derer of Freedom 1 1863 Scotsman 28 Mar. (Kinglake’s 
Crimea), He abhors Louis Napoleon .. because he sees in 
him a liberticide. _ 1895 Ouida in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 241 
He was, in his prime, a regicide; he is, in his old age, a 
liberticide. 

B. adj. Destructive of liberty. 

1793 A. Young Example France (ed. 3) 60 note, Spare 
not the liberticide members, who vote in favour of Louis. 
1817 Bentham Pari. Ref. Catcch. _ (1818) 122 As to the 
tongue, tinder one of the late liberticide Acts, two London 
Aldermen . . have sufficed to put an end to ail public use of 
that instrument. 1819 Shelley in Dowden Shelley (1886) 
II. vii. 294 Two liberticide wars undertaken by the privi- 
leged classes of the country- *842 Blackiv. Mag. LI I. 431 
The_most violent, haughty, and liberticide of all despotisms. 

Liberticide (libs'-itissid), sbA rare. [f. as 
prec.: see -cide 2 .] The * killing ’ of liberty. 

1819 Shelley Eng. in 18x9, 8 An army which liberticide 
and prey Make as a two-edged sword to all who wield. 
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LIBEBTIHAGE. 

1898 Ouida in Review Rev. Sept. 251 All that has been done 
by the State since the revolt of May is liberticide of the 
most violent character. 

Liber tillage (li'baitinedg). [f. next + -age.] 

1 . The conduct or practice of a libertine; habitual 
licentiousness with regard to the relation of the 
sexes ; = Libertinism 2. 

2611 Cotgr., Libert in age, Libertinage, Epicurlsme, sen- 
snalitie, licentionsnesse, dissolutenesse, 1639 Marcombes 
in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1888) IV. 98 Hauing tasted 
allready a litle drape of y 1 Libertinage of y- Court. 1798 
Malthus Pop id. (1878) 20 The libertinase which . . prevails 
must, .render them, .unfit for bearing children. 1819 Metro- 
polis (ed. 2) II. 181 The General . . was .. famous for liber- 
tinage and debauchery. 1844 For. Q. Rev. XXXIII. 189 
The suppers of the Duke of Orleans became a school of 
libertinag:. 1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. 1. xiii. (1881)259 
The upper classes . . were given up for the most part to 
frivolity and libertinage. 

2 . Free-thinking in religious matters ; = Liber- 
tinism 1. 

1660 Blome Fanat. Hist. I 5 Anahaptism, being a doc- 
trine of licentiousness and libertinage. 1767 Wakburton 
Serm. Line. Inn xiii. Wks. 1788 V. 194 note , Erasmus., 
thought he saw, under all their fondness for the Language 
of old Rome, a growing libertinage, which disposed them to 
think slightly of the Christian Faith. 

Libertine (li’bsitin), sb. and a. Also 6 lyb-, 
7-8 -in. fad. L. liber tin-tts (in sense 2 perh. 
through F. libertin , recorded from 1542), f. llber- 
tus made free, cogn. w. liber free.] 

A. sb. 

1 . Rom. Anliq. A freed man; one manumitted 
from slavery ; also, the son of a freedman. 

138a Wycuf Acts vi. 9 Summe risen of the synagoge, that 
was clepid of Libertyns. 1533 Bkllenden Livy. iv. (1822) 
315 Qunidder ane servand or ane libertine war maid consul!. 
1340-* Elyot Image Gov. 34 Libertine, that is to saie, any 
man of a bonde ancestour, 1601 Holland Pliny I. 411 
A mean commoner of Rome, descended from the race of 
Libertines or Slaues newly infranchised. 1631 Sf.lden 
Titles Hon. (ed. 2I Ep._ Ded., As if one could he put 
into the state of a Libertine, without a former seruitude ! 
1644 7 u s Pop. 52 Who could more powerfully sway in 
the Palace than Eunuchs, Grooms and Libertines? 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 24 There aie some Persons forbidden 
to be Accusers.. as Libertines against their Patrons. 1727 
Lardner Credib, Gasp. Hist. 1. iii, § 4. 

II b. Misused for: A freeman (of a city). rare- 1 , 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad xvi. 90 He v ysde me likeafugitiue; 
an Inmate in a towne, That is no citie libertine, nor capable 
of their gowne. 

2 . a. pi. The name given to certain antinomian 
sects of the early sixteenth century, which arose in 
France and elsewhere on the continent, b. Later, 
in wider sense : One who holds free or loose opin- 
ions about religion ; a free-thinker. 

1563-83 Foxe/?. 4 M. II. 1613/1 Euen the infidels, Turkes, 
Iewes, Anabaptistes, and Libertines, desire feiicitie as 
well as the Christians. 1589 Acts Privy Council (3898) 
XVII. 424 In those Lowe. Countryes there are Sectaryes, 
as Annabaptystes, Lybertines, ana soche lyke. 1604 R. 
Cawdrey Table A Iph., Libertine , loose in religion, one that 
thinks he may doe what he listeth. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus ii. 14 Neither wanted their Libertins in those dales, 
that . .thought They might doe wbat they listed. 1646 P. 
Bulkeley Gospel Covt. tv. 297 The old plea of loose Liber- 
tines in the Apostles time; I have faith, saith one, and 
though I have no works, yet my faith will save me. 1698 
Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 254 The Libertins, and Profane 
Spirits of the Age are apt to Reason, or rather Mutiny 
against the Ways of God. 376a Goldsm. Nash 48 People 
of all ways of thinking, even from the libertine to the 
methodist. *833 Brewster Newton {3855) II. xviii. 363 
Flamsteed never scrupled to denounce Halley as a libertine 
and an infidel. 1876 J, Parker Par out. ir. xvii. 283 The 
intellectual libertine who denies everything that cannot be 
certified by the senses. 

e. transf. One who follows his own inclinations 
or goes his own way; one who is not restricted or 
confined. 

3599 Shaks. .#!»». V, 1. 1 48 When he speakes, The Ayre, 
a Chartered Libertine, is still. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
iii, 1 Romish policie, that they might become the absolute 
libertines of the world . . hath withdrawn the neckes of the 
clergie from vnder Ciuill Power. 1628 Bp. Hall Serm. 
Chr. Liberty Rem. Wks._ (1660) 27 What is this, but . . to 
professe our selves, not Libertines, but licentiate of disorder? 
364a Rogers Naaman 116 Those Pharisees in the Gospel. . 
Christ himselfe was a libertine to them and their strict- 
nesse, 1698 Lister Journey Paris (1699) 30 Though 
Rubens in his History is too much a Libertine in this respect, 
yet there is in this very place, which we now describe, much 
troth in the habit of his principal Figures. 3870 Dickens 
E. DroodW, He is the chartered libertine of the place. 

■■'8. A man who is not restrained by moral law, 
esp, in his relations with the female sex; one who 
leads a dissolute, licentious life, f Rarely applied 
to a woman. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Supererog, 45 The whole brood 
of venereous Libertines, that knowe no reason but appetite, 
no Lawe but Luste. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. 20b, Twenty 
thousand of these dreggy lees of Libertines hiird vnto him 
in a moment. 3602 SitAits. Ham. 1. iii. 49. 3633 Massinger 
Guardian 11. v, The plump Dutch Frow, the stately dame 
of Spain, The Roman libertine, and sprightful Tuscan. 
1733 Rowe J. Shore i, That man the lawless libertine may 
rove, Free and unquestion’d through the wilds of love. 
*750 Johnson Rambler No. 77 p 34 The giddy libertine, or 
drunken ravisher. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth xiv. Since when 
is it that the principal libertine has altered his morals so 
much ? 1855 Prescott Philip II (1857) 80 His life , . was 
that of a libertine. 
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4 . At Aberdeen University : A student who has 
no bursary. 

3782 Orem Ckanonry Aberd. 375 The janitor .. hath 
twenty shillings Scots from every bursar, and two shillings 
and six pence sterling from libertines. 1818 Kennedy Ann. 
Aberd. II. 392 Since the original foundation of the college, 
the students nave been distinguished by the titles of bursars, 
and libertines , or free scholars. 

B. adj. 

1 . Manumitted from slavery (see A. 1). rare. 

1600 Holland Livy xxii. i. 432 The verie Libertine or en- 
franchised women. 3795 Mackntght Apost. Epistles (1820) 
IV. 547, 4000 of the Libertine race were transported. 

2 . Acknowledging no law in religion or morals; 
free-thinking; antinomian. Alsoocr«j. Pertaining 
to the sects known as ‘Libertines’. 

1577 North brooks Dicing (1843) 36 The doctrine of the 
gospell is not a libertine doctrine. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. 
Moder. n. x. 82 Even among the Christians themselves, 
what foule charges of libertine doctrine are layd upon them 
by false teachers! 3693 Tillotson Pref. to Wilkins' Nat. 
Relig., The pernicious doctrines of the Antinomians, and of 
all other libertine-enthusiasts. 170a C. Mather Magu. Chr. 
11. ii. (1852) 115 Religion. .had like to have died, .through a 
libertine and Brownistick spirit. 3708 Swift Sentirn. Ch. 
Eng. Man Wks. 3755 II. 1. 55 Persons of libertine and 
atheistical tenets. 1858 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) II. 18 The 
Libertine party instantly saw the opportunity afforded of 
turning opinion against the pastors. i 85 i Trench 7 Ch. 
Asia 84 In the Apocalypse of :jt. John we find these liber- 
tine errors already full blown. 1903 Expositor June 412 
The libertine tendencies of Gentile Christians in Asia Minor. 

3 . Free or unrestrained in constitution, habit, 
conduct or language. Now rare or Obs. 

1589G. Harvey Pierce's Supererog. (1593)139 Although that 
same French Mirrourbe. .stuffed with geere homely enough, 
fit for a Libertine & frantique Theame; yet doth it [etc.]. 
3631 T. Powell Tom All Trades (1876) 167 A more liber- 
tine disposition.. 3668 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 36 Amongst 
other libertine libels, there was. .a bold petition of the poor 
w— s to Lady Castlemaine. 1689-90 Temple Ess. Poetry 
Wks. 1731 1 . 238 There is something in the Genius of Poetry, 
too libertine to be confined to so many Rules. . 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 79 The libertine ant will choose 
her own settlement. 3847 Emerson Wood Notes n. Poems 
70 He is free and libertine, Pouring of his power the wine 
To every age, to every race. 

+ Of literary composition, translation: Ex- 
tremely free. Obs. 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes Pref., The Grammarians per- 
haps will not suffer this libertine way of rendring foreign 
Authors to be called Translation, a 3683 Oldham Poet. 
Wks. Pref. (1686) 3 The Satyr and Odes of the Author.. 

I have translated m the same libertine way. 3710 Steele 
Tat lor N o. 172 p 2 , 1 have rambled in this Libertine Manner 
of Writing by way of Essay. 2760 H. Walpole Let. to Sir 
D. Dalrymple 3 Feb., The transitions are as sudden as 
those in Pindar, but not so libertine. 

4 . Characterized by habitual disregard of moral 
law, esp. with regard to the relation of the sexes; 
licentious, dissolute ; characteristic of or resembling 
a libertine. 

3603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n.. xxv. § 3. 121 The heathen 
Poets, when they fall upon a libertine passion, doe still ex- 
postulate With lawes and moralities, as if they were opposite 
and malignant to nature. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. Pref. (3700) 
4 A tendency not only to Antinomianism, but to a Libertine 
course of life. 3762 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) IV. 132 The 
frank libertine wit of their old stage. 1804 Anna Seward 
Mem . E. Darwin 375 A hand of libertine lovers .. plight 
their promiscuous hymeneals. <13833 Mackintosh Rev. of 
x688 Wks. 1846 II. xi The attractions of his lively and some- 
what libertine conversation were among the means by which 
he maintained his ground with Charles II. 1886 F.Harri- 
son Choice of Bks. ni. 51 The Decameron . .is redolent of that 
libertine humanism which stamps the Renascence. 

Libertinism (lrbsitiniz’m). [f. Libertine 

+ -ISM.] 

1 . The views or practice of a libertine in religious 
matters; freedom of opinion or non ; recognilion of 
authority as to religion ; free-thinking. 

1641-52 Lane. Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 10 A zealous De- 
fender of the established Doctrine.. of our Church, from 
Heresie, Libertinisme, and Prophanenesse. 1664 H. More 
Myst. I nig- Apol. 566 Fed with the sweet sugar sops of 
Libertinism and Antinomianism. 3699 Burnet 39 Art. 
xxxii. (1700) 356 The Marriage of most of the Reformers 
was urged as a Doctrine of Libertinism, that made the 
clergy iook too like the rest of the.World. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714) I. iio His Design was to abolish all 
Religion .. and establish Atheism and Libertinism, leaving 
every Body to their Liberty of believing what they pleased. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11, iv, Cpncl. 446 If Men 
reject Revealed Religion, great Libertinism must ensue, 
1861 Trench 7 Ch. Asia 84 Heathen false freedom and 
libertinism. 

2 . Disregard of moral restraint, esp. in relations 
between the sexes; licentious or dissolute practices 
or habits of life. 

1633 Cotgr., Sensualitt, Sensuality, libertinisme, or epi- 
curisme. 1650 Baxter faints' R. in. (1651) 283 Troden 
under foot by Libertinism, and sensuality, as meat for 
Swine. 3754 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xvii. 186 
Thus are wickedness and libertinism, called a knowledge of 
the world, a knowledge. of human nature. 3763-2 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (3806) V. lxxi. 339 Wicherley was ambitious of 
the reputation of wit and libertinism, and he attained it. 
183a Thackeray Esmond 1. xiii, The lord made a boast of 
his libertinism. 

3 . Freedom of life or conduct; unrestrained 
liberty, rare. 

3647 Hammond Chr. Obtig. to Peace iii. 71 Dignified with 
the title of Freeman, and denied the libertinisme that belongs 
to it, 3753 Hanway. Trap. (1762) II, 11. i, 71 If libertinism 
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is carried to a certain degree, the coercive power must 
become arbitrary. 3873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 451 The 
freedom and libertinism of useless and unnecessary pleasures. 

t Iiiberti’Iiity. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. med.L. 
libertinilas , f. libertinus Libertine : see -ity.] 
The condition of a freedman. Also = Libertinage. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. 111. x. (1609) 128 To 
bring the owners, .thereof into a certaine seruitude, or rather 
libertinity. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Libertinism, Liberti- 
nage, or Libertinity. 3721 in Bailey. 

t Libertinous, a. Obs. rare ~ K [f. L. libertin- 
11s + -ous.] - Libertine a. 

.3632 Lithcow T ram. x. 432 The other abuse is, their Liber- 
tinons Masses. 

f Lrbertism. Obs. rare. [app. f. Liberty + 
-ism.] =- Libertinism i. 

3644 Milton Judgnt. Bucer Wks. 3851 IV. 304 A Writ of 
Error, not of Libertism. . 3681 Ess. Peace # Truth Ch. 33 
To avoid both the confusion of Libertism, and the Tyranny 
of pretended Ecclesiastical Infallibility. 

Liberty (li'bojti),^. Also 4-6 lib-, lyberte(e, 
5-7 -tie, -tye, 6 libartye. [a. F. liberti (14th c. 
in Littr^) = Pr. libertat , It. liberty. , Sp. libertad, 
Pg. liberdade, ad. L. libertat-em, f. liber free.] 

1 . Exemption or release from captivity, bondage, 
or slavery. 

c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 70 His libertee this brid 
desireth ay. c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1272 By 
duresse & constreynt to put thys creature Cleerly from hys 
liberte. 3334 Barclay Cyt. <5- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. xlix, The caytif beggar hath meate & libertie. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. xviifi], 10 He brought me forth . . in to 
lyberte. 3611 Bible Isa. fxi. x To proclaime libertie to the 
captiues. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 71 Moses 
and Aaron were to assure Pharaoh that God sent them, and 
they were in his Name to demand liberty for the Children 
of Israel. 3832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii. 42 She 
gazed . . on the sullen, surging waters that lay between her 
and liberty. 

b. In religious use : Freedom from the bondage 
of sin, or of the law. 

1382 Wycuf 2 Cor. iii. 37 Forsoth where is the spirit of 
God, there is liberte. c 2410 Hoccleve Mother of God 76 
pat vn-to libertee Fro thraidam han vs qwit. 1526 Tin- 
dale 7 as. i. 25 Whosoever loketh in the parfait lawe off 
libertie, and continueth there in. 1343 Becon Nosegay 
K vj b, This spiritual liberte maketh vs not free from our 
obedience & dutye towarde the temporal power. 2604 
Hieron Wks. I. 482 This libertie, which Christians haue, is 
a spirituall libertie, a heauenly liberty, a liberty of the soule 
. .which setteth the soule at liberty from destruction. 2823 
Simeon in Memoirs (1847) 587 The boundaries of Christian 
liberty and Christian duty. 

2 . Exemption or freedom from arbitrary, despotic, 
or autocratic rule or control. Cap of liberty, see 
Cap .s^. 1 4 f. 

1484 Caxton Fables of M sop 11. i, Fredome and lyberte is 
better than ony gold or syluer. 2563 Cooper Thesaurus, 
s.v. Libertas, To defende the libertie of the common weale. 
2649 Culpepper Pkys. Direct. A, The Prize which We now 
..play for is The Liberty of the Subject. 1634 Bramhall 
Just. Vinci, i, (1661) 4 They .. vindicate that liberty left 
them as an inheritance by their Ancestours, from the in- 
croachments. .of the Court of Rome. 2690 Locke Govt. 11. 
iv. § 22 Wks. 3727 II. 365 The Liberty of Man, in Society, 
is to be under no other Legislative Power, but that estab- 
lished by Consent in the Commonwealth. 2739 Franklin 
Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 429 Those who would give up essential 
liberty, to purchase a little temporary safety, deserve neither 
liberty nor safety. 1789 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 305 You 
hope, sir, that I think the French deserving of liberty. 
I certainly do. 2816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p. xxxiv, 
Liberty is the chief distinction of England from other 
European countries. 2843 Mill Ess. II. 244 The modern 
spirit of liberty is the love of individual independence. 
1834 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (18551 II. xxvii. 493 Be 
careful not to suffer liberty to degenerate into license, or 
anarchy to take the place of order. 2874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. § 5. 500 Eliot died, the first martyr of English liberty, 
in the Tower. 

b. Natural liberty : the state in which every one 
is free to act as he thinks fit, subject only to the 
laws of nature. Civil liberty : natural liberty so 
far restricted by established law as is expedient 
or necessary for the good of the community. 
Liberty of conscience : the system of things in which 
a member of a state is permitted to follow without 
interference the dictates of his conscience in the 
profession of any religious creed or the exercise 
of any mode of worship. Liberty of the press'. 
the recognition by the state of the right of any one 
to print and publish whatever he pleases without 
previous governmental permission. 

The liberty of the press is not understood to imply absence 
of liability to judicial punishment for the publication of 
libellous or criminal matter, nor to be inconsistent with the 
right of the courts to prohibit a particular publication as 
involving a wrong to some person. 

1380 J, Hay in Cat A. Tract. (1901) 61 Quhy in the begin- 
ning of your new Euangell preached ye libertie of conscience. 
2602 R. Johnson Kingd. # Cotnmw, (3603) 750 That he 
woulde suffer them to enjoy the libertie of their conscience. 
2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 31 When complaints are freely 
heard, deeply consider’d, and speedily reform’d, then is the 
utmost bound of civill liberty attain’d, that wise men looke 
for. 2651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxi. iq8 Naturall liberty, 
which only is properly called liberty. 2678 Wanley Wond. 
Lit. World v . i. § 98. 4687 In the treaty of Passaw was granted 
Liberty of Conscience to the Professors of the Augustane 
Confession. 2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 151 The liberty 
of the press is. .essential to the nature of a free state. 2771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 2 June, Let. ii, As for the liberty 
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of the press,, .it must be restrained. 1833 Austin Jurispr. 
(1879) I. vi. 281 Political or civil liberty is the liberty from 
legal obligation which is left or granted by a sovereign 
government to any of its subjects. 1838 [see Conscience 4]. 

3 . The condition of being able to act in any 
desired way without hindrance or restraint ; faculty 
or power to do as one likes. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyhis v. 283 It lay not in his libertee 
No-wher to gon. £1386 — Clerk's T. 89, 1 me reioysed of my 
libertee, That selde tyme is founde in mariage. 1390 Gower 
Con/. III. 180 He kepte his liberte To do justice and equite. 
1330 Pai.sgr. 298 Suche as writeth in ryme use in this thyng 
their lyberte. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. n. i. 7 A man is 
Master of his libertie. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi. § 8. 
xi8 The Idea of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any 
Agent to do or forbear any particular Action. 1781 Cowper 
Truth 193 Thought, word, and deed, his liberty evince, 
His freedom is the freedom of a prince. 1831 Trelawny 
Adv. Younger Son I. 45 I’ve liberty now — not under the 
pennant— do as I like. 1849 Ruskin Sew. Lamps vii. § 1. 
184 If there be any one principle . . more sternly than another 
imprinted on every atom of the visible creation, that prin- 
ciple is not Liberty but Law. 1873 De Morgan Budget 
Paradoxes 464 We have a glorious liberty in England of 
owning neither dictionary, grammar nor spelling-book. 
1873 Hamerton Intell. Life X. vii. (1876) 372 The liberty 
of the wild bee. 

b. Philos. The condition of being free from the 
control of fate or necessity; — Freedom 5. 

(Now chiefly in expressed antithesis to necessity, the 
phrase liberty of the will occurs, hut freedom is more 
common in this connexion.) 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 30 Many men vtturly take 
away the lyberty of wyl. 1634 Hobbes (title) Of Libertie 
and Necessitie. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, u, Liberty of 
Will, franc A rbitre. 18x4 Cary Dante, Par. v. 21 Supreme 
of gifts which God. .gave Of his free bounty.. Was liberty 
of will. 1808 Bain blent. Mor. Sci. iv. xi. (chapter- 
heading), Liberty and Necessity. Ibid. 400 These terms 
are supposed to involve . . the Liberty of the Will. 

4 . Free opportunity, range, or scope to do or 
f of doing something ; hence, leave, permission. 

14.. Epyphanyeva. Tundale's Vis. (1843) xia For they in 
hart rejoysed not a lyte On hym to loke that they have 
Iybarte. c 1430 Lydg. Reason # Sens. (E. E. T. S.) 131 A 
lady callyd Curtesy, whiche graunted him lyberte to goo 
wher him lyst. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 22, I will she 
haue hire liberte at a.leleffull tymes to go in to the chap .11. 
1326 Tindale Acts xxvii. 3 Iulius..gave him liberte to goo 
vnto his frendes. 1330 Palsgr. 239/1 Lybertie \z3.ve,/icnltt, 
liberti. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 33 Youthfull men, Who 
giue their eies the liberty of gazing. 1604 — Oth. 11, ii. 
10 There is full libertie of Feasting from this present houre. 
1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med : i. (1896) 26 There is no 
liberty for causes to operate in a loose and stragling 
way. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 363, I enjoy Large liberty to 
round this Globe of Earth. X749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xvi. viii, You have my full liberty to publish them. 1796 
Bp. Watson Apol. Bible ted. 2) 190 You have the liberty of 
doing so. 1833 Ht, Martineau Briery Creek i. 4 Bid him 
come in and wait for liberty to talk, 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rndge iii, Have they no liberty, no will, no right to speak? 

b. Unrestricted use of, or access to, permission 
to go anywhere within the limits of : chiefly in phr. 
to have the liberty of. (Cf. Freedom 13 b.) ? Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Pleas, for M. 1 v. it. 156 He hath euermore 
had the liberty of the prison. 1631 Elsing Debates Ho. 
Lords (Camden) 22 He desyres not to be at libertye, but to 
have the libertye of the house. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. 
viii. 90, I was freed from the Cage . . and had the liberty of 
the dungeon. 1719 De Fob Crusoe 1. viii. (1840) 133, 

I might be more happy in this Solitary Condition, than I 
should have been in a Liberty of Society. 1724 — Mem. 
Cavalier 11840) 270 They allowed him the liberty of the town. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride ff Prej. iv. (1813) 12 He was now 
provided with a good house and the liberty of a manor, 

C. Naut. Leave of absence, iff. liberty man in 10.) 

1738 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 12 They shall be allowed 
to complete the remainder of the aforesaid time of liberty. 
Ibid. 13 The seaman ashore on liberty. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk., Breaking liberty, not returning at the appointed 
time. 

5 . Unrestrained action, conduct, or expression; 
freedom of behaviour or speech, beyond what is 
granted or recognized as proper; licence. ( Occas . 
personified.) Now only in particularized sense: 
An instance of freedom, an overstepping or setting 
aside of rules ; a licence. 

1338 Knox P'irst Blast (Arb.) 7 John the Baptist, whom 
Herode. .had beheaded for the libertie of his tonge. 13C3 
Fills Slat. Geneva Ep. Ded. *ivb, They charge vs. .with 
libertie and licenciousnesse. 1390 Shaks. Com, Err. 1. ii. 
102 Nimble I uglers.. Disguised Cheaters, prating Mounte- 
bankes ; And manie such like liberties of sinne. 1603 — 
ideas, for M. 1. iii. 29 Libertie plucks Iustice by the nose. 
1633 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. Ill) 124 These liberties 
are not sufferable in the freest conversations, they draw on 
other more dangerous liberties. 1670 Cotton Espernon 1. 
iv. 146 A Captain that very well understood . . the pest of 
great Bodies to be sloath and liberty, which debauch Soul- 
diers from their Duty. 1704 Swift TV Tub Postscr., Wks. 
1760 I. p. xvii, Using no other liberties, besides that of ex- 
punging certain passages. I709 Felton Classics (1718) 18 
The Poem | zEneid] is still more Wonderful, since without 
the Liberty of the Grecian Poets, the Diction is so Great 
and Noble, so Clear, that [etc.]. 1737 Gay Begg.Op. 1. vii, 
If I allow captain Macheath some trifling liberties. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 119 Those who may 
venture on liberties with the men of fargone times which 
to the historian are forbidden. x38x Jowett Thucyd. 
Introd. xx Thucydides has rarely, .allowed himself liberties 
not to be found somewhere in other writers. 

b. Phr. To take the liberty to do or of doing 
something ; to go so far beyond the bounds of 
civility or propriety, be so presumptuous as to 
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(etc.). To take liberties : to be unduly or improperly 
familiar {with a person ; sometimes euphemistic) ; 
to use freedom in dealing with (rules, facts, etc.). 

1633 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) x6o Maecenas took the 
liberty to tell him that [etc.]. 1704 N. N. tr. Boccalini's 
Advts. fr. Parnassus II, 127 Catullus . . took the Liberty 
to call the Nobleman Bastard. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe h. x. 
(1840) 220 The poor man had taken liberty with a wench. 
1739 Wks. of Learned I. 83 note, Mr, Dryden .. takes 
great Liberties with the Authors he translates. 1749 Power 
Pros. Numbers 71 The first Foot of the first Line ..is 
defective by two short Syllables ; which is a Liberty seldom 
taken. 18x8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. xox, I will .. 
take the liberty to give them . . my opinion. xSa4 Mrs. 
Sherwood W aste Not 11, 9 Mayhap you have made a stolen 
march, and taken what they call thieves’ liberty. 1883 
Gilmour Mongols xxiii, 286 He thought I was taking some 
undue liberty with his dignity. 

6. As a feminine personification ; with, reference 
to the preceding senses, esp. sense 2. 

XS08 Dunbar Gold. Targe 173 Will, Wantonness, Re- 
noun, and Libertee. 1633 Milton L‘ Allegro 36 The Moun- 
tain Nymph, sweet Liberty. 1768 Sterne Sent. Jonrn. 
(1775) 87 ( Hotel at Paris) Liberty .. no tint of words can 
spot thy snowy mantle. 1798 Coleridge France : An. Ude 
89 O Liberty 1 with profitless endeavour Have I pursued 
thee. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 92 Liberty never 
wore a more unamiable countenance than among these 
burghers, who abused the strength she gave them. 

7 . Law, a. A privilege or exceptional right 
granted to a subject by the sovereign power; = 
Franchise sb. 2 b. 

[1166-7 Pipe Roll 13 Hen. II (1889) 107 Burgenses de 
Bedeford’ rzddunt Computum de. xl. m arcis pro Carta 
Reg/x im&mda, ut sint in libmate Burgensiuwx de Oxlne- 
iorde.] 1404 Rolls of Parlt. III. 349 Ais ferre as he may 
by the lawe of his land, or by his prerogatif, or libertee. 
X414 / bid. IY. 22 So as hit hath ever be thair liberte & fre- 
dom, that thar sholde no Stalut no Lawe be made oflasse 
than they yaf therto their assent. 1337 [see Franchise sb. 

2 b]. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 106 Then had 
the Lord of Meath the same royal liberty in that territory. 
a 1626 Bacon Uses Com. Law (1633) 8 Many men of good 
quality have attained by charter .. within mantiors of their 
owne liberty of keeping law-dayes. 1647 Fuller Good Th. 
in Worse T. 13 A grant of liberty from Queene. Mary 
to Henry Ratcliffe. 1710 Prideaux Grig. Tithes iv. 195 
Grant to be held by inheritance and with perpetual liberty. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. iii. 31. X848 Wharton Law 
Lex. s.v., A liberty to hold pleas in a court of one's own. 

b. pi. ( h rarely collect, sing.) Privileges, immu- 
nities, or rights enjoyed by prescription or by grant. 

[xx8o Mag. Rot. 26 Hen. II, Rot. 56 in Madox Hist, Ex- 
chequer (1711) 273 Homines de Preston reddunt com- 
putum de C marc is, Pro habenda Carta Regis, ut habeant 
Libertates quas Homines de Novo Castro habent.] c 1380 
Wyclif Wks, [1880) 162 pe lawis & fie libertes of holy 
chirche. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 392 That he be dis- 
fraunchised ofhis libertees. 1587 Fleming Contn.Holinshed 
III. 1491/2, I thought meet to passe ouer the antiquitie of. . 
Douer, with the liberties thereof. 1602 Fulbecke Pan- 
dectes ss The Heluetians did bestow the liberties of their 
citie vpon Lewis the eleuenth. 1607 Shaks. Cor. it. iii. 223 
They haue chose a Consult, that will from them take 
Their Liberties. 1669 Marvell Corr. cxxix. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 294 After long debate what to do with the Lords in 
point of our Libertys now. 1833 Prescott Philip II, 1. v. 
(1857) 76 The liberties of the commons were crushed at the 
fatal battle of Yillalar. 

c. f Hence occas. a person’s domain or property. 
The district over .which a person’s or corporation’s 
privilege extends. Also (in England before 1850), 
a district within the limits of a county, but exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the sheriff, and having a 
separate commission of the peace. (See also quot. 

Liberty or liberties of a city : the district, extending 
beyond the bounds of the city, which is subject to the con- 
trol of the municipal authority. _ Liberties of a prison (esp. 
the Fleet and the Marshalsea in London) : the limitsput- 
side the prison, within which prisoners were sometimes 
permitted to reside. 

X4S5 Rolls of Part!, V. 325/2 Within ye said Citee, and 
I.ibertee of the same. 1510 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) 210 
Commaundement gyven to the Surgeons of this Citie, that 
they . . dwell within the libertie of this Citie. 1333 Cover- 
dale 1 Place, x. 43 Who so euer they be_ that fie vnto the 
temple at Ierusalem or within the liberties therof [Vulg. 
iu omnibus Jinibus ejus\. 1396 Spenser State I ret. Wks. 
(Globe) 623/1 To distrayne the goodes of any Irish, being 
found within theyr libertye, or but passing through theyr 
townes. 1639 Rushw. Hist. Coil. 1. 199 Within and without 
the Walls of the City of London, and in the Liberties and 
Nine out Parishes. 1724 Swift D rapier's^ Lett. Wks. 1755 
V. 11, 128, I will begin the experiment in the liberty of 
St. Patrick’s. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v, Warwicksh ., 
This county, .is divided into (our hundreds and one liberty, 
1787 Generous Attachment I. 144 The worthy knight de- 
manded . . what she meant by strolling into his liberty, at 
that hour of the night. 179a Chipman Rep. (1871) it Bond 
conditioned that J. a prisoner should not depart the liberties 
of said prison. 1848 Dickens Dombey iv, The offices of 
Dombey and Son were within the liberties of the City of 
London, and within hearing of Bow-Beils. 1876 Digby 
Real Prop. 1. ii. § 3. 52 When a large district comprising 
several manors was held by a single lord in whom was vested 
by grant or long usage the complete jurisdiction of the 
hundred, the district was called a liberty or honour. 

8. Liberty of the tongue (see quot.). So F. liberte. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., Liberty of the tongue, in 

the manege, is a void space left in the middle of a bit, to 
give place to the tongue of a horse, made by the bit’s arch- 
ing in the middle, and rising towards the roof of the mouth. 
. .In forging the bit, care must be taken not to make the 
liberty too high, or at least tickle the palate. 
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9 . Governed by at, forming advb. or predicative 
phrase. T a. At one’s liberty (later at liberty ) ; 
at one’s own choice, as one pleases, £ ad libitum’. 

1426 Bp. Beaufort in Ellis Grig, Lett. Ser. 11. I. 102 
Att his owen fredam and libertee . . for to mowe passe 
the See in parfourmyng of the said avowe. 1426 Lydg. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 8386 Thow shalt no thyng do. .But at thyn 
owne lyberte. 1480 Bury Wills (Camden) 63 Wherof my 
seyd chauntry priest to be one of them at his liberte. 1324 
Hen. VIII in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 220 
To . . were his bonet on his hed . . aswel in our presence as 
elleswhere, at his libertie. 1627 C. Lever Q. Eliz. 7 'e ares 
xlv, (Grosart) 80 Paineful! to get, but lost at libertie. 

i'b. At (a person’s) liberty : in his power or at 
his disposal. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason in b, Yf I nowe had her at my 
liberte I sholde make her to deye a cruel! deth. 1543-3 
Act 34 S7 33 Hen. VIII, e. 27 § 77 Theshireflfe..maie awarde 
a Capias ad satisfaciendum, .or elles a Fieri fac. at libertie 
of the partie pursuant. 1547 Homilies 1. Falling fr. God 
11. (1839) 86 They take this for a great benefit of God, to 
have all at their own liberty. 1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk, 
v. § 319. 141 It is at the Libertie of the wife to have dower. 
x6g8 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 303 ’Tis at their Liberty 
whether they will do any Works of Mercy, .or not. 

c. At liberty (in early use f at one's or one's 
own liberty, at all, good , liberty ) : not in captivity 
or confinement ; esp. in phr. to set at liberty , to 
liberate, free. Also, free to act, move, think, etc. ; 
const, to with inf . , occas. with clause. 

c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 661 Ye may togider speke 
What so ye liste, at good libertee. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
Vt. iii, Were I at my lyberte as I was. 1483 Caxton Pref. 
to Malory's Arthur 3 But for to . . byleue that al is trewe 
that is conteyned herin, ye be at your lyberte. 1489 — 
Fayfes of A. m. viii. 184 A man is not atte hys owne lyberte 
that byndeth hym self to another, 1326 Tindale Luke iv. 
x8 Frely to sett att liberte them that are brused. 1585 
Fethekstone Calvin on Acts i. 5 The Lord openeth the 
prison for them that they may be at libertie to fulfil their 
function. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill , r. i. 133 More pitty, that 
the Eagles should be mew’d, Whiles Kites and Buzzards 
play at liberty. 1611 Bible Transl, Pref. x i They ..had 
rather haue their iudgements at libertie in diffeiences of 
readings, then to be captiuated to one. 1692 R. L’Estrange 
Fables, Life Aesop (1708) 2 The Reader is at Liberty what 
to Believe and what Not. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 109 1 1 
Some particular Matters, which I am not at Liberty to 
report. 1758 Reid tr . Masquer's Chein, I. 253 Its Acid 
being set at liberty. _ 1837 Trollope Three Clerks xlv, ‘ If 
you knew it was coming . . why didn’t you tell achap ? * ‘I 
was not at liberty said Mr, Snape, looking very wise. 
1866 J. Martineau Ess. 1. 26 He is quite at liberty to think 
so. 1882 Alexander in Watson Life Candlish xv. 174 His 
right arm was at liberty. 1886 ‘ Hugh Conway ’ Living or 
Dead viii, You are at perfect liberty torepeat my words tohiin. 

d. At liberty : (of persons or things ) unoccupied, 
disengaged. 

1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre v. I. 75, I dressed as well as I 
could for shivering, and washed when there was a basin at 
liberty. 1853 Mrs. Gaskell Craiiford i, 4, I have no 
doubt they will call : so be at liberty after twelve. 

10 . attrib. and Comb,, as liberty-monger ; liberty- 
loving, -taking adjs. ; f liberty-boy, (a) Anglo- 
Irish (see quot. 1765 and cf. liberty-corps ) ; y b) 
transf. or allusive , a noisy zealot for liberty; 
liberty-cap = cap of liberty (see Cap sb . 1 4 f ) ; 
liberty corps (see quot.) ; liberty-day Naut., 
a day on which, part of a ship’s crew are allowed 
to go ashore; liberty hall (see Hall .sb. 11); 
liberty-liquor, ‘ spirits formerly allowed to be 
purchased when seamen had visitors; now for- 
bidden’ (Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867) ; liberty- 
man Naut., a sailor having leave to go ashore; 
liberty -party U. S. Hist., a political party which 
made the abolition of slavery its leading principle ; 
liberty-pole, a tall mast or staff with a Phrygian 
cap or other symbol of liberty on the top ; + liberty 
post, a post marking the boundary of the Liberties 
of the City of London ; liberty -ticket Naut., ‘ a 
document specifying the date and extent of the leave 
granted to a seaman or marine proceeding on his 
private affairs’ (Smyth); liberty tree — tree of 
liberty', j* liberty -wife, a mistress. 

1760 Foote Minor Introd., Wks. 1799 I. 229 A Dublin 
mechanic .. heading the ^liberty-boys in a skirmish on 
Ormond Quay. 1763 Ann. Reg. 120 Several soldiers and 
the liberty boys (that is, journeymen weavers living in the 
earl of Meath’s liberties adjoining to the city) broke open 
Newgate. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. 1, 11. xvii. 223 A 
Greek political ballad, which used to be sung by the Athe- 
nian liberty-boys. 1827 Blacken. Mag. XXII, 393 Enacting 
the part of liberty-boys. 1887 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. VI. 
360 The Liberty' corps of the volunteers— so called be- 
cause it was recruited in the Earl of Meath’s liberties. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xii. 27 Sunday., is the *liberty-day 
among merchantmen. 1897 Daily News 23 Jan. 7/2 The 
*liberty-loving elements of our town, 1738 J. Blake Plan 
Mar. Syst. 18 Such *Ul erty-men . . shall, .forfeit all benefit 
from their liberty ticket, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 9 Pinnaces are the boats usually selected for ., carry- 
ing working parties, liberty men, &c. 1702 De Foe Test. 

Ch. Eng. Loyalty in Somers Tracts 4th Collect. (1751) III. 
14 Stubborn, refractory, * Liberty-Mongers. 1828 Syd. 
Smith Mem, (1855) II. 290 Without making ourselves the 
liberty-mongers of all Europe. 1843 Whittier What is 
Slavery ? Prose Wks. 1889 HI. 105 It is against this system 
. . that the * Liberty Party is, for the present, directing all 
its efforts. 1775-83 Thachkr Mil. Jrnl. (1823) 22 ^Liberty 
poles were erected in almost every town and village.. under 
which the tory is compelled to sign a recantation. 1789 
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Goov. Morris in Sparks Life <5\ Writ. (1832) II. 70 The 
soldiers were then paraded in triumph to the Palais Royal, 
which is now the liberty pole of this city. 1644 Nye Gun- 
nery (1670) 50 The ^liberty post standing amongst the deso- 
late ruines of Fore-gate street. 1836 Going to Service xiii. 1 
161 *Liberty-taking men-servants. 1758 *Liberty ticket [see 
quot. for liberty man]. *776 A. Adams in J. Adams' Font. 
Lett. (1876) 180, I .. ventured just as far as the stump of 
^Liberty Tree. 1823 Sweet William <$• Yng. Colonel It. in 
Child Ballads II. 291/1 I’ll keep her for my *liberty-wife. 

' Hence t Li/bertyless a., deprived of liberty. 

1643 T. Case Strut, in Kerr Coot. <7 Covenanters (1893) 248 
Thy sword .. has made many a faithful minister libertyless. 

Lrberty, v. Oh. exc. dial. [f. prec. sb.] 
tram. a. i’o endow with liberties or privileges, 
to. To give liberty to ; dial, to allow to run loose. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew’s 16 The kynge . . made 
this Cnirche with all his pertynencys with the saro fredpm- 
mys that his Crowne ys liberttid with or ony othir chirch 
yn all Inglonde that is most y-freid. 1494 Fahyan Citron. 
vii. 360 He was lybertied to be at large in the Kynges 
courte. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Liberty, to allow anything to 
run loose. ‘ It don’t matter how much it’s libertied the 
more freedom you give it the better. 

Libethenite (libe'])ensit). Min. [Named 
{Libetkenit) by Breithaupt, 1823, from Libethen in 
Hungary : see -ite.] An olive-green phosphate of 
copper found in crystals and reniform masses. 

183a Shepard Min. 174. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 3) 563 Libe- 
thenite . . occurs in quartz. 

+ Litoi'dinist. Oh. rare. [f. L. Ubtdin-, libido 
lust + -1ST. J A lustful person ; a lecher. 

16*8 Feltham Resolves 11. [=1. in later edd.] lxxviii. 224 
Nero would not beleeue, but all men were _ most foule 
Libidinists. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 198 This Ceremony 
..to Libidinists may seeme mirthful. 

+ Libidinosity. Obs. Also 6 lybidiuosite. 
[a. F. Iibidinositd.\ Lustfulness. 

a 1529 Skelton BA. 3 Foies Wks. (1568) X vij b, Sardana- 
palus, that for his lecherye and lybidinosite fell into hell. 
*636 Blount Glossogr., Libidinosity , lustfulness, lascivious- 
ness, luxury, inconttnency. 

Libidinous (libi'dinas), a. Also 5 lybidyn- 
oua, lybydynous. [ad. L. libidinds-us, i, Ubidin 
libido lust : see -ous. Of. F. libidine ux.] 

I. Of persons, their lives, actions, desires : Given 
to, full of, or characterized by lust or lewdness ; 
lustful, lecherous, lewd. 

1447 Bokenham Seyutys (Roxb.) 241 He was lybydynous 
Thorgh fleshly lust. 1490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 36 The grete 
kyng barbaryn by whom he is repressed fro his lybidynous 
desire. 1348 Hooper Decl. 10 Command, x. 357 A dissolute, 
commune, and libidinous liefe. *641 Milton Ch. Govt. u. 
Pref. Wks. 1738 I. fix Libidinous and ignorant Poetasters, 
who . . do . . lay up vicious Principles in sweet Pills. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 90 I* r A lewd Youth .. advances by 
Degrees into a libidinous did Man. 1784 Cowper. Task 
v. 660 Libidinous discourse Exhausted, he resorts to solemn 
themes Of theological and grave import. 1833 J. B. Robert- 
son tr. Von Schlegels Philos. Hist. (1846) 40 Polygamy is 
indulged in to the most libidinous excess. 1837 Carlyle 
Mi sc. (1857) IV. 15 A debauched, merely libidinous mortal, 
•f 2 . Provocative of lust. Obs, rare— 1 . 

_ 1601 Holland Pliny l. 426 Thus is wine drunke out of 
libidinous cups. 

Hence Libi'dinously adv., lustfully ; labi'di- 
nousness, lustfulness. 

ifioa Fulbf.cke Pandectes 25 Boldlie and libidinously. 
x6ii_ Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. vii, § 3. 65 For bloud and 
libidinousnesse bee was held a most vnsatiate fury. 1797 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 195 The unbridled 
libidinousness of Giovanni Gaston. tSxfl Chran. in Ann. 
Reg. 302 Witness was not prepared to say that laudanum 
would produce libtdinpusness.. 1882 Beresf. Hope Bran- 
dreths II. xxix, 224 Tigress women, Libidinously baleful. 
Libimoid (libi'ni|Oid), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
JJbinia + - oil).] Having the characteristics of 

the genus Libinia of brachyurons crustaceans. 

1832 Dana Crust. 1. 30 The genus Trichia . . is Libinioid 
in aspect. 

f Libitinarian, Oh.~° [f. L. Ubilindri-us 

(f. Libitma goddess of corpses) + - an.] (See quot.) 

xfifix Blount Glossogr, s.v. Libitlna, They also who were 
employed to carry forth and bury Corps, were called Libi- 
tinavians, as well as Vespilons. 

f Libitucle. 06 s ~ 0 [irreg. f. L. libit-, ppl. 
stem of libel it is pleasing : see -tube.] * Will, 
pleasure’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Llbken. Old Cant . Also 6 lipken, 7 libkiru 
[f. Lib w .3 + Ken sb.~) A place to sleep in. 

15^7. [see Lib t/,3 ], 1611 Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
<?. v. L K 4, If you come to our lib ken, x6*x B. Jonson 
Gipsies Metamorpk. (1640) so To their libkins at the Crack- 
mans. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Libkin , a House to 
Lye in; also a Lodging. x8xfi Scott Guy M. xliv, These 
are the fees I always charge a swell that roust have his 
lib-ken to himself, 

Idblong, obs. form of Livelong. 

[Liboya, blunder for Jiboya, boa-constrictor. 
X718 In m Rogers' Voy. (ed. 2); ed. t (1712) has correctly 
Jiboya. Hence 1774 in Goldsm. Nat, Hist. VII. 193 (but 
P* Msjiboy? 1.1, and 1796 in Encyd. Brit , (ed. 3) III. 5x7/2.] 

|| Libra (lsi’bra). [L, libra pound (12 ounces), 
balance, constellation so called. (In med.L. used 
for ‘ pound’ ; hence the mod.Eng, abbreviations. 
£ “ pound (s) sterling, lb. = pound weight,)] 

1 . Antiq. A (Roman) pound. 

*3$>8 Trevisa Barth, DeP. R. xix. exxx, (1495) 939 Twelve 
vnees makith Libra and ts therfore acountyd a perfyghte 
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weyghte. *797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3I X. 23/1 The Roman 
libra was used in France for the proportions of their coin 
till the time of Charlemagne. 1873 Jevons Money ix. 89 
Units of weight, such as the shekel, the talent, the as, the 
stater, the libra, the mark, the franc, the lira. 

1 2 . An arm of a balance. Obs, 

1797 Encyd. Brit, (ed. 3) IX. 19/1 At the other end of the 
librae, or levers. 

3 . Astron. (With initial capital.) a. One of the 
zodiacal constellations, lying between Scorpio and 
Virgo, b. The seventh sign of the zodiac (—), 
whiclrthe sun enters on the 23rd of September. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R, in. x. ^495) 312 The signe 
thathight Libra in mannes body rulyth the nether guttes 
of the wombe. c 1491 Ckast. Goddes City Id. 19 In certen 
tyme of the yere the sonne begynneth in a planete that men 
call libra. 1359 Cunningham Ctsmogr. Glasse 35 Aries and 
Lybra. 1591 Nasue Prognostication Wks. t&rosart) II. 
167 This autumnall reuolution . . beginneth in Libra. 1616 
T. Adams Plain-dealing 22 We liue under Libra, Iustice 
and Equitie... . we feare not Taurus the Bull. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 111. 358 From Eastern Point Of Libra to the fleecie 
Starr that bears Andromeda fair off Atlantick Seas. 1708 
Swrir Predict. for.xjoB, Wks. 1735 II. t. 130 The time that 
he enters Libra, .. which is the busy period of the year. 
1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. §74. 29 The magnificent star- 
clusters, in the constellations.. Libra and Aquarius. 

Libral (larbral), a. [ad. L, librdlis , f. libra 
(see prec.).] (See quot. 1656.) Libral as: the 
Roman * as ’ weighing a pound. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Libral , that is or pertains to a 
pound weight, or measure, also belonging to the sign Libra. 
X872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 243 The heavy libral 
Asses of the early Monetary system. 

+ Llbrament. Oh. rare— 1 , [ad. L, libra- 
ment-um, f. librare to balance, level, set in mo- 
tion.] Fall or escape (of liquid). 

£1420 Pallad. on Hitsb. ix. 131 On either side a pitte 
most ha descent Vntil thi sought iicouris librament. 

II Libra'nza. Obs. [Sp., ‘ warrant, order \ f. 
library F. livrer to deliver.] A ticket authorizing 
delivery of military stores. 

1598 Barret Theor. I Carres v. iii. 132 The Clarke of the 
Artillerie. .who keepeth account of the payes. .by Llbranras 
or tickets. Ibid. iv. 137 Which [articles] they are to distri- 
bute and deliuer out by Librazas, or Tickets. 

+ Libras. Sc. Obs. rare. [a. F. libraire, ad. L. 
librarius : see Libbabian.] A bookseller. 

1596 in Dickson & Edmond Ann. Scot . Printing xxxiv. 
(1890)478 Katherne Norwell, spous to Robert Smyth, Librar, 
Burges of Edinburgh. 

Librar, obs. Sc. form of Libbabt. 

Librarian (laibreo’rian). [f. L. librari-us con- 
cerned with books (hence as sb. a bookseller or 
scribe) + -an.] 

1 1 . A scribe, copyist. Obs. 

1670 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11. iv. i. 370 The Booksellers got 
these books transcribed .. by unmeet Librarians. 1723 W. 
Broome Notes on Pope’s Odyss. xh. X31 This is the error of 
the Librarians, who put rpis for Sts. 

2 . The keeper or custodian of a library. (This 
word has supplanted the older library-keeper.') 

1713 Steele Englishman No. 1.8 Whymayn’t I be witty, 
as a Man that keeps a Librarian is Learned? 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an, 1754, Mr. Wise, Radclivian librarian, with 
whom Johnson was much pleased. 1829 University I nstr. 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 111. 104 A projecting 
Room .. for the use of the Librarian. 

'f8. A dealer in books, Obs. rare— 1 -, 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 290 This Mr. Scot was in 
his time the greatest librarian in Europe : for, besides his 
Stock in England he had warehouses at Frankfort [etc.]. 
Hence Litoa-rianess, a female librarian ; Xd- 
bra-riansliip, the office or work of a librarian. 
1818 Todd, Librarianship. 1862 Trollope N. Amer. I. 
60 The iibrarianesses looked very pretty and learned . . ; the 
ead librarian was enthusiastic. 1871 Daily News 12 Apr. 5 
In depriving the learned book-fancier of his librarianship. 
x886 Academy 19 June 432/3 An essay on some subject in 
librarianship or bibliography. 

i‘ Libra’rier. Obs, rare. [f. L. librarius (see 
Libbabian) -k-KbL] a. A bookseller, b. A li- 
brarian. 

(7x483 Caxton Dialogues 2/23 Des chandeliers libraries, 
Of ketelmakers andlibrariers. 1667 WaterhouseMVy; Land. 
7o_Mr.Speneer, the, .Aboriginal Librarier,yet living, and yet 
faithfully attending the remains of the Books. 
Librarious (laibre^rios), a. rare. [f. L. libra- 
ri-us (see Libbabian) + -ous.] Pertaining to, or 
having to do with, books. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Librarious, pertaining to books. 
1884 Macrn, Mag. July 182 The acted Shakespearian 
drama now attracts crowds of studious people, or librarious 
people at any rate. 

Library 1 (lsrbrari). Also 4-7 librarie, 5 
lyberary, 6 libsrary, librarye. li. 4-3 librair(e, 
Sc. librar. [a. F. librairie (1 380 in Godefroy), now 
only in sense * bookseller’s shop ’ «■ It., Sp. libreria, 
Pg. iivraria, repr. Com. Rom. *libraria (with suffix 
-la, -y), f, L. librdri-ttm (F. libraire bookseller), 
snbst, use of librarius adj. , concerned with or em- 
ployed about books, f. libr-, liber book, believed 
to be a use of liber bark (see Liber), the bark of 
trees having, according to Roman tradition, been 
used in early times as a writing material. Late L. 
libraria (sc. taberna ) occurs with the sense ‘ book- 
seller’s shop 
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The Rom. word admits of being viewed as f. libra book 
+ -aria, but this leaves the ultimate analysis unaltered.] 

1 , A place set apart to contain books for reading, 
study, or reference. (Not applied, e. g. to the shop 
or warehouse of a bookseller.) In various applica- 
tions more or less specific. 

a. Applied to a room in a house, etc. ; also, + a 
bookcase. In mod. use, the designation of one of 
the set of rooms ordinarily belonging to an English 
house above a certain level of size and pretension. 

CX374 Chaucer Boetlu i. pr. v. rs (Camb. MS.) The walles 
of thi lybrarye aparayled and wrowht with yuory and with 
glas. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vi. 1.(1534) 142 Bocbas pen- 
sief stode in his library. 1488 Inventory in A rchseologia 
XLV. 120 On the south side of the Vestrarie standeth a 
grete library. 1779 M. Tyson in Lett. Lit. Men (Cam- 
deni 193, I there saw bis library, i. e. the Room which 
once contained his Books. _ 1794 Mrs. JRadcliffb AJyst. 
Udolpho i, The library occupied the west side of the chateau. 
1834 W. Collins Hide <$• Seek it. ii. (1861) xfii Zack de- 
scended cautious.ly to the back parlour, which was called 
a ‘library 

t>. A building, room, or set of rooms, containing 
a collection of books for the use of the public or 
of some particular portion of it, or of the members 
of some society or the like ; a public institution or 
establishment, charged with the care of a collec- 
tion of books, and the duty of rendering the books 
accessible to those who require to use them. 

For lending, reference library,- see those words. Free 
library, a library which the public are permitted to use 
without payment, esp. one maintained by a municipality 
out of the rates. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. 1. vi. 30 In caas a greet clerk wolde 
go into a librarie and ouerstudie there a long proces of feith 
writun in the Bible. 1530 Palsgr. 35 A boke in the library 
of Gyldehall in London. 1637 Decree Star Chamb. in 
Milton’s A reap. (Arb.) 23 To be Sent to the Librarie at 
Oxford. 1708 Act 7 Anne c. 14 § 1 Whereas of late Years 
several Charitable. .Persons have.. erected Libraries within 
several Parishes and .Districts. 1830 Act 13 14 Viet. 

c. 55 § 7 That Admission to such Libraries and Museums 
[established by Town Councils] shall be free of all Charge. 
1900 G. C. Brodrick Mem. 210 The Merton library is .. 
the oldest specimen of mediaeval libraries in England. 

C. (More fully, circulating library . ) A private 
commercial establishment for the lending of books, 
the borrower paying either a fixed sum for each 
book lent or a periodical subscription. 

These are of two kinds : the establishments on a large scale 
that issue books to subscribers'all over the country, and the 
smaller establishments, usually in the hands of a bookseller, 
which circulate among local subscribers books either kept in 
stock or borrowed from one of the larger ‘libraries’. In 
watering-places, the ‘libraries’ sometimes have reading- 
rooms attached, and were formerly places of social resort 
(ef, quota. 1835). In the West end of London some of the 
‘libraries’ act as agencies for the sale of tickets for places 
of amusement. 

1833 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tales i. (1892'! 261 The ‘ dear girls ’ 

. .had been at different watering-places for four seasons; they 
had gambled at libraries,, .sold at fancy fairs [etc.]. Ibid. 
iv. 325 The library [at Ramsgate] was crowded. There 
were the same ladies and the same gentlemen who had been 
on the sands in the morning. Mod. Advt., N ow ready at 
all the libraries, Mr. — ’s great novel, — . 

2 . The books contained in a ‘library’ (sense 1) ; 

‘ a large collection of books, public or private ’ (J.). 

13. • ri. Erkenwolde 155 in Hors tin. Al/engl. Leg. (x88r) 
269 We haue cure librarie laitid lies longe seuene dayes. 
<11540 Barnes Wks. (1373) xqs/x Let all the Liberaries bee 
sought in England. 1613 R. C. Table Alplu (ed. 3), Librarie 
,.a great number of books. 1760 tr. Keysler's Trav. III. 
52 Cardinal Brancaccio has bequeathed a good library to 
this church. 1838 Thiklwall Greece II. 64 Pisistratus ... 
is said to have been the first person in Greece who collected 
a library. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 373 In uni- 
versities, as well as in cloisters, libraries were very small. 

ft. _ 1390 Gower Conf.l. 14 And sloulhe kepeth the libraire 
Which longeth to the Saintuaire. £1420 Pallad. on Hitsb. 
Prol. 96 In deskis xij hymsclue,as half a strete, Hath boked 
thair librair vniuersal. 1313 Douglas Aineis 1. Prol. 100 
1 ( Comment 1 Ptolome. .gadderit togidder in ana librar xxxvj 
thousand volummys. 1380 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edinb, 
(1882) IV. 183 marg.. New librare. 

to. Often used in the titles given by publishers 
to a series or set of books uniform or similar in 
external appearance, and ostensibly suited for some 
particular class of readers or for students of 
a particular subject, as in ‘The Library of Useful 
Knowledge’ (1826-1856), ‘ The Parlour Library’ 
(consisting of novels, 1S47-1863), ‘Bolin’s Stan- 
dard Library etc. Formerly also in the titles of 
bibliographical works, and of periodicals. 

1692 (title) The Compleat Library: or News for the 
Ingenious. Containing Several Original Pieces. An His- 
torical Account of the Choicest Books Printed. . . Notes on 
I the Memorable Passages happening in May, As also the 
State of Learning in the World. To be Published Monthly, 
1713 The Student’s Library : a choice Collection of Books, 
In all Faculties and Parts of Learning. [A catalogue of 
books.] 1714 (title) The Ladles Library. Vol. I. written 
by a Lady. Published by Mr. Steele, 

c. transf. and Jig. ; esp. used to denote (a) a great 
: mass of learning or knowledge (b) the objects of 
a person’s study, the sources on which he depends 
: for instruction. In quot. 1523 = a catalogue, list, 

■ a 1459 Cov. Myst. (Sliaks, Soc.) 88 We xal lerne 30W the 
lyberary of cure Lordys law lyght. c 1483 Digby Myst. 
„ (1882) v, 227 The lybrary of reason must be vnclosed- 1523 
I Skjei.ton Gad. Laurel 780 Of ail ladyes he hath the library 
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Thet names recountyng in the court of Fame. 1549 Compl. 
c fo t Ed. Ded. 7, 1 began to reuolue the librarye of my 
vndirstanding. 157° Dee Math. Pref. 27 One Drop of 
Truth . . more worth then whole Libraries of O pinions. 
i6<4 Trapp Comm. Ezra vii. 6 Ye may be as learned as 
Tostatus . . who was a living library. 1665 Boyce Occas. 
Pe/2. (184S) 74 Able to make the world both his Library 
and his Oratory. 1686 J. Dunton Lett. fr. New Eng. 
(1867' 75, I darken his Merits if I call him less than a 
Walking Library, a 1703 Burkitt On.N. T. Matt, xxiii. 7 
These Pharisees were for carrying a library of God’s law 
on their clothes, scarce a letter of it in their hearts. 1883 
J. Hawthorne Dust I. 104 Cards and men formed the 
library of the Duchess of Marlborough. 

3 . attrib ., as library apartments , door , room , 
stairs; f library -kesper, a librarian; library 
tax, the obligation imposed by law on publishers 
to supply gratis a copy or copies of the books 
published by them to certain public libraries. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 486 One of the 
library apartments is handsomely adorned with statues. 
1861 J. Edmond Children's Ch. at Home iii. 49 A gentle 
tap at the *library door. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. iii. 2 
This was their prime privilege, that they [the Jews] were 
God’s Hibrary-keepers. 1743 Birch Life Boyle Wks. 1772 

I, p. Ivi, Dr. Thomas Barlow, then chief library-keeper of 
ttie Bodleian Library. 1783 Boswell Tour Hebrides _ 61 
At the college there is a good *library-room. 1598-9 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 482 The seelinge of the 
*Library staires. 

Hence Xii’braryisse v. ( nonce-wd i) tram., to place 
in a library; I.i-braryless a., without a library. 

1642 Fuller Holy ,f Prof. St. lit. xviii. T99 Once a dunce, 
void of learning but full of Books, flouted a l.brary-lesse 
Scholar with these words.. 1796 Coleridge Biog.Lit. (1847) 

II. 361 If you see nothing in it [Beddoes’s Essay] to l.brary-Ize 
it, send it me back next Thursday. 

t Library iS . Obs. In 4 pi. libraries, [ad. L. 
librari-us : see Librarian.] A scribe. 

138a Wyclip Esther viii. 9 The set-ibis and the library's 
[1388 writeris, Vulg. lihrariis ] of the king. 

Librate (tai'bndt), sb. Hist. Also 7 librat. 
[ad. med.L. librdta (sc. terras, f. libra pound ; see 
-ate h] A piece of land worth a pound a year. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art Sursiey u. vii. 59 Then must 
the Obolat be i Acre, the Denariat an Acre, the Solidat 
12. acres, & the Librat 240. 1778 Pennant Tour Wales 
I. 26 Henry III . . grants .. ten librates. [Dugdale deeem 
Ubratas term] in Longenedale in Derbyshire. 1865 Nichols 
Britton II. 143 Twenty librates of land with the appurten- 
ances. 187s Stubbs Const. Hist. (1896) II. xiv. 119 The 
sheriffs were ordered to send all persons who possessed more 
than twenty librates of land. 

Librate [loi'bndt), v. [f. L. libr&t-, ppl. stem 
of libra-re, f. libra balance.] 

+ 1 . tram. a. To place in the scales, to weigh, 
b. To poise, balance, e. To produce or cause libra- 
tion in: see quot. 1806 s.v. librating below. Obs. 

1623 Cockeram, Librate, to weigh. 1637 Tomlinson 
Retutu’s Disp. 144 All seeds.. are librated by weight [orig. 
pondere semper librantur]. 1667 Phil. Trans. 1 1 . 423 The 
Needles he touched by good Load-stones, and well librated. 
1674 Ibid. IX. 2x9 The manner of Librating the Apogeum. 

2 . intr. To oscillate like the beam of a balance ; 
to move from side to side or up and down. 

2694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 28 Librating after the 
Nature of a Pendulum. 1730 Savery in Phil, Tram . 
XXXVI. 298 , 1 was obliged to keep it in a Motion.. librat- 
ing up and down like the Beam of a Pair of Scales. 1770 
Ibid. LX. 70 The whole limb of Venus would sometimes 
librate towards the limb of the sun. 1867 G. Macdonald 
Disciple, etc. 109 To drop, and spin away, Librating. 

b. To oscillate or waver between one thing and 
another. 

1822 Examiner 250/2 He , . is librating between vice and 
virtue. 1856 Kane Arctic Expl. II. 34 The barometer 
slowly librating between 29.20 and the old 30.40. 

3 . Of a bird, etc. : To be poised, balance itself. 

. 1786 tr. Bedford's Vathek 198 The birds of the air, librat- 
ing over me, served as a canopy from the rays of the sun. 
X791 E. Darwin Bat. Gard. 1. 138 Her playful sea-horse 
. . librates on unmoving fins. 1829 Jrni. Naturalist 263 
Made to flutter and librate like a kestrel over the place. 

Hence Lrbrated. ppl. a., balanced (pig .) ; Li’- 
brating vbl. sb. and ///, a. 

1665-6 Phil.* Trans. 1 . 241 Some kind of Librating motion. 
1801 Fuseli in Led. Paint, ii. (1848) 404 The academic 
vigour, the librated style, of Annibale Carracci. 1806 Ro- 
bertson in Phil. Trans. XCVII.73 The librating force or 
pressure, or the force causing libration. 1839 Bailey Eesfus 
(1834) 332 These strange librating bonds of birth and death. 
1862 T, Z.. Lawrence in R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist, ,f Art 
15 A librating circular smoky spectrum will be perceived at 
the end of the tube. 

Libration (loibr,? 1 jbn\ [ad. L. librdtidn-em, 
n, of action f. libra-re to Librate. Gf. F. libra- 
tion. J 

X, a. The action of librating; motion like that 
of the beam of a balance oscillating upon its pivot ; 
swaying to and fro. b. The stale of being balanced 
or in equipoise ; equipoise, balance. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon ft id. Astral, xviii. 381 This Thehit 
. . perceiuing the quantitie of the tropike yeare to varie, 
first inuented the libration of the 8. sphere. 1625 N. Car- 
penter Geog. Del. 1. iv. 73 Some others .. imagine the 
Center, .of the Earth to be moued vp and down by a cer- 
taine motion of Libration. Ibid. 11. vi. 85 This libration 
or motion of the Water cannot bee caused by the winde or 
Aire. 1653 Jer, Taylor Serin. Gold. Grove, Winter v. 6a 
T he poor bird was beaten hack - . descending more at every 
breath of the tempest then it could recover by the libration 
and frequent weighing of his wings. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
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Earth xi. 51 This must needs make it lose its former poise 
and libration. 1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 29 The 
Librations of the Pendulum. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 742 
Their pinions still, In loose libration stretched. 179% E. Dar- 
win Bot. Gard. it. 26 So turns the needle to the pole it loves, 
With fine librations quivering, as it moves. 1833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xWm. (1856) 446 Others [viz. icebergs] a con- 
geries of rubbish, and illustrating every possible condition 
of libration. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. v. iii. 341 
A dazzling brightness above the Splendour of the Sun was 
drawing nearer with gentle librations of its wings, 
e. transf. and fig. 

1630 Anthroposophia. Theomagica 92 Such chiming and 
clinching of words, Antithetall Librations, and Symphonicall 
rappings. 1639 H. More Immort. Soul 11. x. 218 The 
Libration or Reciprocation of the Spirits in the Tensility of 
the Muscles. 1639 J. Harrington J.awgiving Wks. (1700) 
431 Such a libration or poize of Orders. 1639 Walker Ora- 
tory 97 The short [period] is adverse to Metaphors the. the 
long to exact correspondence and libration of its parts. 
1670 Duyden 2 ud Pt. Cong. Granada, m. i. Wks. xSc.8 IV. 
151 The bounds of thy libration here are set. 1840 Biachw. 
Mag. XLVII. 7x9 The tremulous libration of the equipoise. 
x 832 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 11. 480 Oxford has its 
regular periods of theological libration. 

2 . Astron. A real or apparent motion of an 
oscillating kind. Libration of the moon : an ap- 
parent irregularity of the moon’s motion which 
makes it appear to oscillate in such a manner that 
the parts near the edge of the disk are alternately 
visible and invisible. (There are three kinds, called 
libration in latitude, libration in longitude, and 
diurnal or parallactic libration .) 

1669 J. Flamstead in Phil. Trans. IV. 1109 If the Libra- 
tion of the Moon be known, the protraction of the Star’s 
way in this Appearance will be facile. 1670 Ibid. V. 2061 
Doubtless, as there is a certain Libration m the Moon, so 
’tis not absurd to me, to hold a kind of Libration in the 
Earth, from the Annual and Diurnal motion of the same. 
1678 Norris Coll . Misc. (1699) 181 We are nonpiu.s'd at a 
thousand Phenomenas in Nature, which if they were not 
done, we should have thought them absolutely impossible, 
as for instance the central Libration of the Earth. *690 
Leyhourn Curs. Math. 754 Now this Libration of the 
Eccentrick they commonly call the Deviation. 1728 tr. 
Newton's Treat. Syst, World 61 The Moon’s libration in 
longitude. 1804 Hehschel in Phil. Trans. XC 1 V. 374 
Some small annual variation, or libration of position, which 
might lead to a discovery of the parallax of the fixed stars. 
18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Set, <$- Art I. 547 Her libra- 
tion in latitude, is when either of her poles appears to dip 
a little towards the earth. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 
I. vi. 128 Galileo had discovered aud explained the diurnal 
libration, arising from the spectator not viewing the moon 
from the centre of the earth. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. 
Phys. Set. ix. (18491 78 The moon . . is liable to librations 
depending upon the position of the spectator. 1867-77 
G. F. Chambers Astron. 1, vii, 79 When the North Pole [of 
the Moon] leans towards the earth we see somewhat more 
of the region surrounding it ; . . this is known as libration in 
latitude. 1874 Farrar Christ 51 There is one hemisphere 
of the lunar surface on which in its entirety, no human 
eye has ever gazed, while at the same time the moon's 
librations enable us to conjecture of its general character. 

1 8 . Weighing (lit. and Jig-). Obs. 

1637 W. Morice Coena quasi Kotin) xiiL 183 We .. have 
made libration, what weight the judgment and practice of 
the ancient Church doth bear. 1667 Waterhouse Fire 
Loud. 48 Prudent libration of what weight they will and 
will not beare. 1770 Emerson i title) Calculation, libration 
and mensuration, or the arts of reckoning, weighing and 
measuring. 

Hence laibrationalrz., pertaining to (the moon’s) 
libration. 

x88o Proctor Rough Ways made Smooth xxo Photo- 
graphs of the moon should be taken in every aspect. .of her 
! librational swayings. 

; Libratory (tai'bratari), a. [f. L. librat-, ppl. 
stem of libra-re to Librate.] Having a motion 
like that of the beam of a balance ; oscillatory. 

. 1668 Phil. ’Trans. III. 809 That there is a Libratory motion 
in Comets as well as in the Moon. x8ox Trans. Soc, Arts 
XIX. 257 The beam acquired a libratory motion. 1804 
C. B. Brown tr. Volney's View Soil ILS. 203 Just as the 
sea experiences a libratory motion, while its interior currents 
remain undisturbed. 1874 Edin. Rev. No. 285. 87 The 
libratory swaying to and fro of the moon. , 

t Libre r a,. Obs. [a. F. litre, L. liber free.] 
Of the will: Free. , 

, 1390 A. Hume Hymns etc. (1832) 10 He Adam lent a fibre 

will to follow what he list. x6oo F. Walker Sp. Mandeville 
107 a, Such thinges as are within the vse of free will and 
Lybre arbitrament. 

Librettist (libre'tist). [f. Libretto +■ -ist.] 
The writer of a libretto ; a writer of librettos. 

1862 Sunday 'Times 3 Aug., Of all themes, we imagine 
the captivity of Judah the most likely to make a librettist 
rhapsodical, and a musician uninteresting. 1891 Times 
8 Oct. 7/4 The oratorio . . set, not to the compilation of the 
ordinary librettist, hut to a real poena. 

II Libretto (libre-tu). PI. libretti (-e-t/k 
[It. — 4 little book’, f. libro book.] The text or 
‘words’ to which an opera or other extended 
: musical composition is set ; =■ Book sb. 8. 

1742 Ri ch a rdson Pamela IV. 113 If the Libretto, as they 
call it, is not approved, the Opera., wilt be condemned. 

! 1843 Athenseum 22 Feb. 204 The libretto, on the subject of 
1 Blue Beard, by Tieclc. 1880 Ruskin Arrows Chace II. 
; 281 The libretto of fean de Nivelle is very beautiful, and 
■: ought to have new music written to it. 

| Lrbricide. rare— 1 , [f. L. libr-, liber book +• 

• -cede 2.] The ‘killing’ of a book. 

1856 W. Blair Chron. Aberbrothock iv. it Miltoh ranks 
librieide or book-slaughter with homicide or man-slaughter. 
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Libriform (lat'brifpjm), a. Bot. [f. L. libr-, 
liber bark : see -FORM.] Uf the nature or character 
of liber. 

1877 Bennett tr. Thome’s Bot. 364 Simple bast-like wood- 
fibres, or libriform fibres. 1885 Good a xx. Physiol. Bot. (1892) 

81 Libriform cells are variable in length in different plants. 

II Libs (libz). poet. rare. [L. Libs (also Lips), a. 
Gr. Ait//, AtjS-.] The south-west wind. 

1742 S it f.n st o n e School-mist r. 57 The childish faces of old 
TEol’s train, Libs, Notus, Auster. 

•|" Xji‘ fcsstiek. Obs. [Angllcizat : on of med.L. 
libisticum, corrupt f. levislicitm (see Loyage). Cf. 
F. levestic (Cotgr.).] Lovage. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury xx. 98/2 Libstick, or Sermoun- 
tain, hath at the joints a long slender leaf [etc.]. [Cf. 1802 
A. Ranicen Hist. France 11 . iv. ii. 292 He [sc. Walafrid 
Strabo, in his poem. Hortulm) treats of . . libisticum, chervil, 
the lily, etc.] 

Libyan (li'bian), a. and sb. [f. Libya + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Libya, the ancient 
name of a large country in North Africa. By some 
philologists used as a designation for the Berber 
language, or for the group of mod. Hamitic lartgs. 
to which Berber belongs. B. sb. a. An inhabitant 
of Libya, b. The Libyan language. 

c 1620 T. Robinson M. Magd. 12 The Thyme of Hybla, 
and the Libyan flore. *667 Milton P. L, tv. 277 Whom 
Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove. Ibid. xii. 634 
A Comet ..with torrid heat, And vapour as the Libyan 
Air adust. 1832 Tennyson Dream Fair Women 145 We 
drank the Libyan sun to sleep. 1838 Thiri.wall Greece 

III. 6r The Libyan prince, Psammetichus. x886 Sheldon 
tr. Flaubert's Salammbd xx A Libyan of colossal stature. 

So t X«Tbyc {occas, Lybic) [ad. Gr. A i&vkos], 
* 1 * Idbycan ad/s. Also Xdbyo-, comb, form » 
Libyan and (something else). 

011341 Wyatt Song, of lopas in TotteTs Misc. (Arb.) 93 
The wancleryng Troian knight, whom Iunos wrath with 
stormes did force in Libyk sands to light. 1590 S tenser 
F. Q. n. ii. 22 On Iybicke Ocean wide. 1C07 Topsell 
Eon r-f Beasts {1658) 28 /lintonian bears,., night-ranging, 
Lybtcan,_ menacing. 16x8 Bolton Floras lit. vi. (1636) 
192 Gellius was set to waft upon the Tuscan Sea;,. 
Lentulus upon the Libyc. _ 1634 Vilvain Epit. Ess. 175 b, 
Which dwelt in utmost Lybic coasts. 1890 Brinton Races 
If Peoples iv. 106 This is the typical appearance .. of the 
ancient Libyans, and is still preserved . . in Morocco and 
Algiers; hence I shall call it the Lib yo-Teu tonic type. 

Xiicaym, Sc. variant of Licham Obs. 

Licca. [Origin unknown.] (Usually licca tree.) 
A West Indian tree ( Tobinia emarginata, Sapindus 
spinosus, or tXantkaxylum emarginatum ). 

1736 P. Browne famaica 207 Licca-tree. This shrub 
is very remarkable for the prickliness of its trunk. 1864 
Grisebach Flora W. Ind. 785 Licca tree, Tobinia emargi- 
nata. 

Iiiccam(e, variant of Licham Obs. 

Xdccorish, obs. form of Lickerish. 

Lice, pk of Louse. 

II Li'ceat. Obs. [L. liceat ‘ let it be allowed 
pres. subj. of licet ‘it is lawful’.] In University 
use : Some kind of licence or permit. 

1686 Wilding in Collect. (. 0 . H. S.) I. 263 For a Liceat 

,,00 OI OO, 

t Lice-bane. 0 & s - P- ^ ce pi* of Louse + 
Bane.] Some plant. (Cf. Flea-bane.) 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1733 in Johnson. 
larcelmgb nonce-wd. [irreg. f. lice, pi. of 
Louse + -ling.] A little louse. 

1791 2 nd lip. to J. Priestley in Poet. Reg. fxSoS) 404 He., 
could tell On one small loose how many Heelings dwell 1 

Licence (larsens), sb. Forms ‘. 4-6 li-, lyeena, 
4-7 lyeence, 5-6 lysenee, -ens, (6 laysance, 
lysans, -aurtce, Sc. lecens, 7 lioience), 5-9 
license, 4- licence, [a. F. licence, ad. L. licentia, 
f. licere to be lawful. Cf. Sp, licencta, Pg. licen^a. 
It. licenza. 

The spelling license, though still often met with, has no 
justification in the case of the sb. In the case of the vb., 
on the other hand, although the spelling licence is etymo- 
logically unobjectionable, license is supported by the 
analogy of the rule universally adopted in the similar pairs 
of related words, practi :trsb., practise vb , prophecy sb. , pro- 
phesy vb. ( l’he rule seems to have arisen from imitation of 
the spelling of pairs like advice sb., advise vb., which ex- 
presses a phonetic distinction of historical origin.) A slight 
argument for preferring the j form in the vb. may he found 
in the existence of the derivatives licensable and licensure 
(U. S.) which could not conveniently be spelt otherwise. 

Johnson and Todd give only the form license both for the 
sb. and the vb.,. but the spelling of their quots. conforms, 
with one exception, to the rule above referred to, which is 
recognized by Smart (1836), and seems to represent the now 
prevailing usage. Recent Diets., however, almost univer- 
sally have license both for sb- and vb., either without alter- 
native or in the first place.] 

1 . Liberty (to do something), leave, permission. 
Now somewhat rare. / Also occas. exemption from 
(something), -f Formerly often in phr. licence and 
leave ; by, with, without (a person s) licence ; to get, 
give, have, obtain, take (a) licence. (Cf. Leave sb.i.) 

1362 Langl. P. PL A.. Pro!. 82 And askefi lene and lyeence 
at londuti to dwelle. c 1386 Chaucer Wipe’s Prol. 855 If 
I have licence of this worthy frere, 1422 Hoccleve Min. 
Poems (1892) 223 Now, sire, yit a word, by your licence; 
c 1430 Merlin .17 She ansuerde prayinge she myght speke 
withhir confessour ; and theyyafhir lyeence. 1493 Charter 
in A. Laing Lindores Abbey xvii. (1876) 179 Anentis the 
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making of out men burges but licens of tbe said abbot, 
1513 Bradshaw Si. Werburge 1. 146 Whose names we 
purpose to shewe with lycens. 1526 Tindale John xix. 38 
And Pilate gave him licence. 1532 ForUscues A 6s. <§• Lint. 
Mem. (17x4) 119 Hou long any of them may be absent, hou 
he schal have his leve and licence . . may be conceyvyd by 
leysure. 1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. IV, 10 The duke was 
banished.. and yet without license of ICyng Richarde he is 
returned again into the realme. 1549 Com pi Scot. xvii. 146 
He gat neuyr lecens to marye qulnl on to the tyme that 
[etc.]. 1331 Robinson tr. More’s Utopia 11. (1895) 148 The 
people ■ . haue geuen a perpetual licence from labour to learn- 
yng. 1640 Order Ho. Commons in Rushw, Hist. Coll. ur. 
(1692") I. 143 Mr. R. H. has License to go and speak with 
Sir G. R. 1673 Baxter Cafh. Theol. n, 1, 122 Goth God 
forbid it ? No ; he commandeth it, which is more than leave 
or licence. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. x. (1840) 225 It would 
be difficult to go from hence without their license. _ 1761 
Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. ii. 256 If he sold his estate without 
licence from his lord. 176s Blackstone Comm. 1 . 1. i. 133 
The king .. may . . prohibit any of his subjects from going 
into foreign parts without licence. X807 Crabbe Village 
it. 6r Who take a licence round their fields to stray. 1E38 
Thirlwall Greece V. 81 The declaration . . was now in- 
terpreted . . as a license to restore their political unity. 1861 
Mill Utilit. v. 66 Others would confine the license of 
disobedience to unjust laws. xS88 M. Morris Claverhouse 
vi. no The same license was granted to him lor dealing 
with all future criminals of the same class. 

•|'b. spec. Leave or permission to depart ; chiefly 
in phrase, to take one's licence , to take one’s leave ; 
also licence and congee. Obs. (Cf. Congee sb. a b 
and Leave sb. 2.) 

[c 1450 Lonelich Graft xv i. 67 The king hem gaf license 
Forto gon from his precense.] 1475 Bh. Noblesse 30 pood 
men of armes . . discoragethe them as sone as paiment 
failethe, and takethe theire congie and licence of theire 
prince. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 24 Of 
her than I dyd take my lycence. 1556-8 Phaer JEneid iv. 
K j b, Fayne wold he flee, and of that contrey sweete his 
licence take. 

2. A formal, usually a printed or written per- 
mission from a constituted authority to do some- 
thing, e. g to marry, to print or publish a book, 
to preach, to carry on some trade, etc. ; a permit. 
Also in phrases + book of licence (see Book sb. 1), 
letter of licence and composition (see quot. iSoy), 
licence of mortmain (see Mortmain) ; {to marry) 
by licence in opposition to by banns. 

1433 Polls of Parlt, IV. 467/1 To praye .. the kynge to 
graunte licence of Exchnunj,e, under his grete Seal. 1463 
Mann. Sf Househ, Exj>. (Roxb ) 187 We., charge you to 
suffyrhym. .to enjoye our sayd lycence wyth outyn any let. 
1526 Pilgr. Per -f. (W. de W. 153 0 8x This is she that in 
maner hath destroyed all religyons by the reason of dispen- 
sacyons or lycences. 1549 in Vicary's Anal. (1888) App. 
in. i. 136 [Tol requyre yow. . to drawe a booke of Lysaunce 
from his Maiestie,totheMaiorand Auldremen [etc.]. 1552-3 
Inv. Ch. Goods, Staffs. in Ann, Lichfield IV. 46, xl s. peya 
to the bysshope for his laysance to byrrey. 1611 Bible 
Transl. Pref. 6 They must first get a Licence in writing 
before they may vse them [the Scriptures]. 1617 in Gro- 
sart's Spenser III. p. ci, John fflorio, esquier, and 
Rose Spicer mans 1 by licence from Mr. Weston’s Office. 
1641 Declar. Both Houses in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) 
I. 515 Captain S. did by vertue and authority of Your 
Majesties License, embark at White-Haven. 1649 Thorpe 
Charge at York Assizes 20 For a Badgers or Drovers 
License two shillings. 1683 Robin Consc, 15 If I [a publican] 
my Licence should observe, . . Both I and mine alas would 
starve. 1724 R. Wodrow Life J. Wodrow (1828} 53 The 
form of his licence [to preach] I insert from the original. 
1748 Anson's Voy. hi. x. 410 A licence for the shipping 
of his stores and provisions. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 4gs Would 
you keep your pearls from tramplers, Weigh the licence, 
weigh the bans. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 269 It.. is. . 
necessary, for corporations to have a licence of mortmain 
from the crown. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. vi. (1869) I. 52 
He must pay for the licence to gather these fruits. 1797 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 406 Licences to dealers 
in spirits and wine. 1809 R. Langford Intyod. Trade jo8 
A Letter of License is an instrument or writing granted to 
a debtor by his creditors, giving him respite ana time for 
payment of his debts. . .When . . they not only grant respite 
and time for payment, but agree to allow an abatement on 
their respective accounts, then this instrument is called 
a. Letter of License and Composition. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Berkeley the Banker l. iv. 92 A fine of^xoo for every act of 
issue after the term of license has expired. 1840 Macaulav 
Ess., Ranke (1843) III. 240 A congregation is formed. A 
license is obtained. A plain brick building, . . is run up, 
and named Ebenezer or Bethel. 1841 Lytton Nt. $ Mam. 
1. i, Do you marry by license? No; my intended is not 
of age, 1851 Dixon W. Penn vii. (1872) 61 ‘The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken ’ was printed without a license from the 
Bishop of London. 1851 R. Nksbit in Mem. xii. (1858) 305 
After receiving 1 licence ’,he preached in the Mission Lecture 
' Room. 

b. The document embodying such a permission. 
1598 Yong Diana 393 The Kings licence being now come. 
1625 M assinger Ncvj IVay iv. i, Pray ride to Nottingham. 

f et a license. 1683 in Songs Lond. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 

1, I bade her [an alewife] on her licence look. 1888 Daily 
News 28 Sept. 3/3 There was a custom among cab pro. 
prietors of ‘ chair-marking ’ their drivers’ licences. 1899 Ray- 
mond Two Men o’ Mendip xv. 249 He’d have no choice but 
to marry us, when I did come, licence in han’. 

C, In some Universities, a certificate of com- 
petency in some faculty. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl ., Licence is also applied to the 
letters, or certificates, taken out in universities, whether in 
law, physic, or divinity, 1900-1901 Dark. Vniv. Cal. 141 
Final Examination for the Licence in Theology. Ibid. 487 
Licence in Sanitary Science. 

3 . Liberty of action conceded or acknowledged ; 
an instance of this. 
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? a 1400 Marts A rtk. 457 Thy lycence es lemete in presence 
of lordys, 0.1605 Mo'Tgomekje Misc. Poems xxxvi. 48 
Thatnou sik licience haif we none. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 

Cl. i.ii. 132 Taunt my faults With such full License, as both 
Truth and Malice Haue power to vtter. 1656 Stanley His t. 
Philos , v. (1701) 157/1 The true Licence of Disputations. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18 1 1 1 1 , vi. 39 Do you so under- 
stand the license you have, Miss? xSx8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. iv, ix. 299 English law has neither definition 
nor words to, .circumscribe the license of the Judge. 1834 
Mar. Edgeworth Helen xxxvii. (1883) 3x2 The first little 
fib in which Lady Cecilia, as a customary licence of speech, 
indulged herself the moment she awoke this morning. 1850 
Kingsley Alt . Locke xi. (1876) 127, I thanked him again 
for what license he had given me. x868 E. Edwards Ralegh 
I. xiii, 249 He., allowed great and public licence to his 
tongue. 1875 Browning Aristoph. Apal. 5225 The rooted 
plant aspired to range Wiih the snake’s license. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 20 Feb. 4/7 Ordinary license of speech has 
seldom been more shamefully exceeded. 

b. Excessive liberty ; abuse of freedom ; disre- 
gard of law or propriety ; an instance of this. 

c 1450 tr. De Jntiiatione 1. xvL 18 Opur mennes large licence 
displesi}> us, but we to ourself wol have no }>inge denyed |.-at 
we ayke. xfiox Shaks. Tmel. N. in. ii. 48 Taunt him with 
the license of lnke. 1644 Milton Arepp. (Arb.>35, 1 should 
be condemn’d of introducing licence, while I oppose Licenc- 
ing, 1692 R. L’Kstrange Fables xv. (1708) 20 Under the 
Allegory of the Ass is Insinuated the License of a Buffoon. 
1719 Young Busiris 11. i. Your heart resents some licence 
of my youth. <sX72o_Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) H’ks. (1753) 
I. 272 They are for licence, not for liberty. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. 1. i, The licence of invention some people take 
is monstrous indeed. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 366 The intolerable licence with which the news- 
papers break., the rules of decorum. 1813 Scott Rokchy 
1. xvii, Thy license shook his sober dome. 1840 Thirlwall 
Greece fill. 315 The license which he gave to his troops 
to enrich themselves with the spoil of the country. 1850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. i. 11864) 3 The first license given 
to the tongue is slander. 1867 Emerson Lett. <$• Soc. Aims, 
Prog. Cult. Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 226 The freedom of action 
goes to the brink .. of license. xS8x Westcott & Hurt 
Grk. N. T. Introd. §13 The mixture has been accompanied 
or preceded by such licence in transcription, 
e. Licentiousness, libertinism. 

1713 Stf.ele Guardian No. 18 P 3 The cause of much 
license and riot. 1823 Scott Peveril xvii. His unlimited 
license . . has disgusted the minds of all sober and thinking 
men.. 1841 Trevelyan Life Macaulay (1876) I. ii. 84 The 
reaction . from Puritanic rigour into the license of the 
Restoration. 1847 James jk Marston Hall ix, The license 
of every kind that then existed in the city no tongue can 
tell nor pen can describe. 1901 Expositor May 367 These 
implements of license were originally made by God. 

4 . Deviation from recognized form or rule, in- 
dulged in by a writer or artist for the sake of effect ; 
an instance of this. Frequent in phrase poetic 
( poetical , etc.) licence. 

1530 Palsgr. 44 Which auctors do rather by a lycence 
poetycall. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 49 By the licence of 
this figure we give names to many things which lack names, 
&c. 1697 Dryden sEneid Ded. (f), 1 generally join these 
two Licenses together. 1727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v.. 
Licence , in painting, are the liberties which the painter 
takes in dispensing with the rules of perspective, and the 
other laws of his art. a 1771 Gray Corr. (1843) 260 As to 
any license in the feet, it is only permitted in the beginning 
of a tong verse. 1819 Byron Jium 1. exx, This liberty is a 
poetic licence. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 227 The 
poem, .allows a metrical licence. 1877 L. Tollemache in 
Fortn. Rev. Dec. 846 By a prophetic license, perpetual 
means transitory. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif 179 
Coleridge’s simile of ‘ A painted ship upon a painted ocean ' 
is only a poet’s licence. 

5 . atirib. and Comb., as licence-ditty, -fee, -holder, 
-money, -tax. 

1859 K. Cornwallis New World 1 , 137 The infliction of 
tbe 'license fee. .tended very much to exasperate the miners. 
1857 Westm. Gas. 7 Sept. 3/3 The old 'licence-holders are 
going to the wall, and the brewers are stepping in. 169a 
Ann. Albany (1850) 121 Ordered that the sheriffe have 
a warrant to levy the 'lycence money. 1900 Daily News 
4 June 3/4 The Boers collected licence money from all the 
shops. 1885 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXVJII. 464 (Cent.) The 
'license-tax, as it is called there [in Wisconsin] applies to 
railroads, insurance, telegraph, and telephone companies. 
1888 Bryce Amer, Commie. II. 11. xliii. 135 Licence taxes 
..are directly levied by. .State officials. 

Licensable (tarsensab’l), a. [f. License v. 
4 -able.] "j- a. That may be dismissed. Obs. b. 
That may be licensed. 

16x1 Cotgr., Congeable , . . licensable. 1641 Downfall 
Tempar, Poets 5 jL.), I now have another copy to sell, but 
nobody will buy it, because it is not licensable. 1896 List 
Explosives 18 Explosives which have passed the tests and 
therefore become licensable. 

License, licence (lai's&os), v. Forms : 4-6 
lycence, 5-6 iyc-, lysense, (7 lycens), 9 Sc. 
leeshance, 4- licence, 6- license, [f. Licence 
sb., q. v. for the question of spelling. In sense 2, 
ad. F. Kcencier, f. licence .] 

1 . tram. To give (a person) permission to (do 
something), Now rare, (In early use the per- 
sonal obj. may be interpreted as dative, and occas. 
appears preceded by to.) 

c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 2983 If it he yotir will to licence 
me to tel my tale, c 1460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 739 in 
Poems (E, K. T. S.) 76 If ye be to any man licencyng To 
set his fote vpon youres areryng, He wol after set bis fote 
vppon your nekke. 1555 Latimer in Foxe A. $ M. 
(1563) 1366/1 , 1 beseche your Lordshyp license me to sytte 
downe, 1577-87 Holinshed Chrott. I. 175/2 The dead 
bodies of both armies are licenced to be buried. J590 
Greene Qrl. Fur. (1599) D 4 b, King Marsillus licenst thee 
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depart. 16x8 Earl Suffolk in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 
50 But I pray your Lordship to lycens me truly to acquaynt 
you what mesery yt hath produced unto me. a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 212 To license ourselves 
to commit any sinne out of a conceit that it is small. 1676 
Towerson Decalogue 75 Our friendship with God . . licenceth 
us to come with assurance. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 193 
Therefore they were licensed to make hold with any of bis 
things. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) 1 . viii. 127 Lord 
Stratford was licensed to do no more than send a message 
to an Admiral. 

b. To permit (a thing) to be done; sometimes 
with dat. of the person. Now rare. 

1477 J. Paston in Poston Lett. III. 191 The Pope will 
suffre a tliyng to be usyd, but he will nott lycence nor grant 
it to be usyd nor don, and soo I. 1555 Ridley in Foxe A. 
< 5 - M. (1563) 928/2 At the last I was conteme to take it for 
lycenced, and so began to talk. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. xiii. (1634) 45 To attempt things not licenced. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. in. ii. (1622)66 Neuer shewing 
themselues more attentiue, nor at any time licencing them- 
selues a more secret speech of the Prince. 1633 J. Done 
Hist. Septnagint 99 Hee hath licensed us eating the flesh 
of foure-footed beasts. 1861 M. PattisoN Ess. (1889) I. 40 
A patent of Henry II, in which he . . licenses the sale of 
Rhenish wine at the same price as French is sold at. 1869 
Browning Ring § Bk. vui. 554 If this were Allowed in 
the Spring rawness of our kind. What may be licenced in 
the Autumn dry? Ibid. 712 The divorce allowed by Christ, in 
lieu Of lapidation Moses licenced me, 
f e. with clause as obj. Obs. 

*393 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxvi. (1495) 363 It was 
lyceucyd that seruauntes and wymmen and bestes sliold 
reste m the Saturday. *585 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in 
II olinshed II . 96/2 The governor licenced that it [the corps] 
should he buried. 

+ 2. [After F. licencier.’] To give leave of depar- 
ture to ; to dismiss, set free frotn (something) ; to 
send away to ( a place). Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour'S,] b, Thekyngthenne lycencyd 
them and gaf to them fayr gyftes. 1551 Robinson tr. More's 
Utopia 11. (1895) 143 Beynge then lycensed from the labcure 
of theyr owne occupacyons. a 1586 Sidney Arcatiia in. 
(1629) 276 Amphialus licenced the gentleman, telling him, 
that by next morning he should have an answer. 1594 
Southwell M. Magd, Funeral Teares 1 88 Licence from thee 
that needlesse suspition. 1598 Barret Theor. Warns iv. 
i. 103 He .. comming vnto the companies, do licence them 
to their lodgings. 1603 Flohio Moniaigne 11. iii. 210, 1 wil 
now departe, and licence the remainder of my soule [ F .donner 
congi aux restes de man ame\ 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. 17 
Tuesdayes and Thursdayes . . on the after noones they are 
licenced to the recreation of the open fields. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondi's Eromena 74 Having then taken instruc- 
tions for the way, and licensed himselfe from the King, he 
set him forwards on his journey, a 1639 Wotton Parallel 
in Relip. (1651) 17 When he listed he could license his 
thoughts. 1676 Dryden A urengz. 1. i. 333 Sir, you were 
pleas’d your self to License me. 1814 Scott Waverley xl, 
Thus licensed, the chief and Waverley left the presence 
chamber. 

3. To grant (a person) a licence or authoritative 
permission to hold a certain status or to do 
certain things, e.g. to practise some trade or 
profession, to hold a curacy, to preach, to use 
armorial hearings, to keep a dog, to carry a gun, 
etc. Const, for, to, and to with inf. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7692, I am licenced holdely In divinitee 
to rede. <11450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7598 And besoght 
his reuerence pat he walde paim lycence in his diocise to 
haue place. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 102 None oughte 
in holy chyrche to. .preche openly the worde of god but yf 
he be specially lycensed _ therto. 148* Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 62, I am lycensyd in botbe lawes. 1555 Eden De- 
cades 125 Beyng therto lycenced by the kynge of castile. 
1638 Penit. Coif. viii. (1657) 277 So licensing them (as it 
were) for Priestly power. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 72 Poor 
folks licensed to beg out of the limits of any city or town 
corporate. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, 1 . 270 Licensing can- 
didates for the ministry. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser, 
111. 178 Judith Kent, widow, ‘ Licenced ’—as the legend im- 
ported, ‘ to vend tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff.’ 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. iv. ix. XI. 78 Amos Bell ..had not been lee- 
shanced above a week. 1878 Simfson Sch. Shaks. I. 23 
The proclamation of July 8, 1557, licensing all English sub- 
jects to fit out ships to molest the French and Scots. 1901 
Dnrh. Dioc. Cal. 215 Curates licensed. 

b. To grant a licence permitting (a house, 
theatre, etc.) to be used for some specified purpose. 

1777 Parsons Let. in 15 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
1. (1896) 232 A petition . . for leave to bring in a bill to 
license a theatre at Birmingham. 1868 [see Licensed ppl. a.]. 
1874 [see Licenser], 1882 Miss Bhaddon Ml. Royal iii, 
In which there is . . not even a cottage licensed for the sale 
of ale. 

4. To authorize the publication of (a book), or 
the acting of (a play). 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. Pref. 279 Were my writing 
As true as that of holy Iohns inditing, They would not 
licence it. 1634 Documents agst. Prynne (Camden) 23 
Mr. Buckner did lycence 64 pages of the booke. .1644 
Milton A reop. (Arb.) 39 That no Book, .should he Printed 
..unlesse it were approv’d and licenc’t under the hands of 
2 or 3 glutton Friers. 1667 Poole Dial, betiu. Protest, <$• 
Papist 155 Books Licensed by the Approbation .. of your 
Church. 1858 Halliwell Diet. Old Plays 264 This play 
was licensed on June 6th, 1634. 

+ b. To vouch for. Obs. rare, 

*694 R, Burthoggb Reason 216 A Story Licensed by a 
Person of Quality and of Great worth. 

6. To allow liberty, free range, or scope to ; to 
privilege, tolerate. Obs. exc. in ppl. a. 

1605 Bacon Adv. I.eaxn. 11. iv. § x. 17 Poesie is ., in 
measure of words for the most part restrained ; but in all 
other points extreamely licensed. 1640 Ld. J. Digby Sp. 
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in Ho. Com. 9 Nov. 4, I shall, .with your Permission licence 
my Thoughts too, a little. 1704 Steele Lying Lover 1. i. 9 
Licence my innocent Flames, and give me leave to love 
such charming Sweetness. 

Licensed (laKenst) , ppl. a. [f. License v. + 
-ED 1 or Licence sb. + -ed ^.] 

1 . To whom or for which a licence has been 
granted ; provided with a licence. Now often spec. 
(of a house, etc.) licensed for the sale of alcoholic 
liquor. Licensed victualler-, see Victualler. 

1632 Sherwood, Licenced, licencid. 1643 Milton Colast. 
Wks. (1847) 222 The reasons of your licensed pamphlet are 
good. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. viii. 323 There are now 
eight hundred licensed coaches. 1817 W. Selwyn Law 
Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 926 For the purpose of the licensed 
act of trading, .the person licensed was to he considered as 
virtually an adopted subject of this country. 1868 Nat. 
Encycl. I. 414 A constable may at all times enter licensed 
premises. 

2 . To whom or which liberty or free scope is 
allowed ; privileged, recognized, regular, tolerated. 

*593 Donne Sat. iv. 228 He . . Iests like a licens’d fool, 
commands the law. 1640 H. Mtu- Nights Search 123 He 
. . turn’d her out ; now she’s a licenst whore. 1742 Pope 
Dune. iv. 587 From Stage to Stage the licens’d Earl may 
run. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 11865) 32 The established 
professions were . .licensed modes of witchcraft. *8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxiii, Some, doubtless, [retired] to the licensed 
freedoms of some tavern. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxiii, 
Should licensed boldness gather force. 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede vi, Imagination is a licensed trespasser. 1879 
Froude Caesar xv. 229 Clodius was a licensed libertine. 

Licensee (bisensr). [f. License v. + -ee.] 
One to whom a licence is granted. 

1868 Nat. Encycl. I. 411 A licensee who obliterates any 
record upon his license is liable to a fine of 5I. i8yg Castle 
Law Rating 82 A lodger within his own apartment is more 
than a mere licensee. 

Licenser ^bi'seasoi). [f. License v. + -br L] 
One who licenses or gives authoritative permission 
for something; esp. an official whose function it 
is to license the publication of boohs or papers 
{licenser of the press), or the performance of plays 
( licenser of plays), on being satisfied that they con- 
tain nothing contrary to law or to public morals 
or decency. 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 47 Those hooks must be per- 
mitted untoucht by the licencer. 169X Wood A th. Oxon. 
II. 133 He was appointed by the Presbyterians a Licenser of 
the Press in London. 1737 Chester?. Sp. on Licensing 
Bill in Hansard Pari. Hist. (1812) X. 334 By good luck he 
was not the licenser, otherwise the kingdom of France had 
never had the pleasure, .of seeing that play acted. 1755 
Johnson, Licenser, a granter of permission ; commonly a 
tool of power. 18x2 Sir F. Burdett in Examiner 2 x Dec. 
816/1 Much had been said of the tyranny of having a super- 
visor and licenser of the press. 1835 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
xix. IV. 348 Sir Roger Lestrange .. had been licenser 
under the last two Kings. 1874 Bucknill & Tukb Psych. 
Med. (ed. 3) 2 The College of Physicians, whose licensers 
were required to visit the houses which they had licensed. 
X884 W. J. Courthope Addison v. 83 For a long time the 
evanescent character of the newspaper allowed it to escape 
the attention of the licenser. 

Licensing (bi'sensig), vbl. sb. [f. License v. 
+ -ing 1. j The action of License v. in its various 
senses. 

1588 J, IJdall Demonstr. Discifi. (Arb.) 25 Licencing of 
wandring preachers, is contrary to the word of God. 1761 
Mem. to Ld. Mayor in Entick London (1766) IV. 369 The 
licencing public-houses by the county magistrates, 1777 
Parsons Let. m 15 tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 
(1896) 232 The inhabitants, .dread the licensing of a theatre 
as an evil which they would wish to prevent. 1827 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) II. 317 Regulations for the licens- 
ing of Alehouses. 

atlrih. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1887) 28 With a 
view to the same great object, he attacked the licensing 
system. 1870 Daily News 5 Dec., Reformatories, ana 
licensing bills, and trades unions, and municipal reforms. 
1880 Athenxum 18 Sept. 372/1 The multiplicity of univer- 
sities and licensing hoards is the greatest evil in British and 
Irish medicine. 

Licensure ('larsensiuei). US. [f. License v. 
+ -URE.J A licensing ; esp, the granting of a 
licence to preach. 

1846 in Worcester (citing. Godwin). 1870-4 Anderson 
Missions Amer. Bd. IV. xlii. 4x1 Seven young men, just 
graduated from the Seminary, were carefully examined for 
Bcensure. 

t Li - cent, sb. Sc. Ohs, rare— 1 . [Precise for- 
mation uncertain ; cf. the following words.] = Li- 
cence sb. ; in quot. attrib. 

1676 in Rec. Convent. Roy. Burghs (1878) III. 694 With- 
out paying any toll or custom as is here called incoming 
convoy, licent money and vijeil-gilt money, and last gilt. 

+ Li* cant, a. Obs. rare. [? ad. L. licent-em, pr. 
pple. of ttcere to be permitted : see Licence sb. 
(But cf. the note on next word.)] Permitted. 

1606 Day He ofGuls iv. ii. (1881) 79 The eldest day of our 
licent abode at Court, is run out. 
t Licent, w- Sc. Obs. Only in pa. t. and pa. 
pple. licent. [?f. prec. (But perh. cf. Eng. dial. 
licend = licensed .)] trans. To license, permit. 

Also absol. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 104 The nobillis of 
Pichtis..war licent to returne hame. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus hi. 362.Thocht sa bad bene his wife had bene on 
lnie The law licent. .for to haif ane Concubine. 

Licentiate (lsisemji/t), sb. Forms : 4-5 licen- 


eiafc, -cyat, 6-7 lieeneiate, -tiat, 6- licentiate, 
[ad. med.L. licentiatus (see next) used absol. as sb.] 

1 . One who has obtained a licence or authorita- 
tive permission to exercise some function. 

t a. (See quot.) Obs. 

c * 385 . Chaucer Pro/. 220 He [the frere] hadde power of 
confessioun . . moore than a Curat, F or of his ordre he was 
licenciat. 

b. One who has received a ‘ licence ’ from a uni- 
versity, college, or the like. In early use sometimes 
gen. = ‘ graduate ’ ; more commonly spec, the holder of 
a particular degree between bachelor and master or 
doctor, still preserved in certain foreign universities 
(cf. Sp. licenciato, F. licencid ) ; the latest use in 
England was in the Cambridge degree of Licen- 
tiate of Medicine [Medicinm licentiatus, abbreviated 
M.L.) which was abolished in 1859. In current 
British use, almost exclusively in certain designations 
indicating that the bearer of them has received a 
formal attestation of professional competence or of 
a certain degree of proficiency in some art from 
some collegiate or other examining body : e.g. in 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians t ab- 
breviated L.JR.C.P.), Licentiate in Dental Surgery 
(L.D.S.), Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music 
(L.R.A.M.), Licentiate of the College of Preceptors 
(L.C.P.). The University of Durham grants the 
title of Licentiate in Theology (L.Th.) to those who 
pass a certain examination, open both to graduates 
and non-graduates. 

1489 Caxton JFaytes of A. nr. xix. 2x0 A scoler licencyat 
atte Carabryge in Englande is come to the unyuersyte of 
parys. 1355 Eden Decades 80 In the Ilande of saynte Iohn 
..Alfonsus Mansus a lieeneiate [is bysshop]. 1393 A. Copley 
Wits Fits ■$- Fancies 82 A reuerend Licentiate at law was 
a suter to a fair Gentlewoman. 1604 E. G[rjmstone] 
D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies tv. vii. 225 Whenas the licentiate 
Polio governed that Province, a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. 
Ch . Scott. (Spottiswoode Soc. 1847) 1 . 211 Alexander Barre, 
lieeneiate iu the laws succeeded . . and died . . 1397. *669 

Woodhead St. Teresa 11. xxxv. 240 The next day . . comes 
the Priest with the Licentiate. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 
345 He was made a Licentiat of Divinity. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 54 The Degree of a Licentiate or Master in this 
Faculty. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Most of the officers of 
judicature in Spain are known by no other name than that 
of licentiates. Licentiate among us, is usually understood 
of a physician, who has a licence to practice. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Garth The Cojlege of Physicians, in July, 
1687, published an edict, requiring all the fellows, candi- 
dates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to the 
neighbouring poor.. 1789 Gibbon Autobiog. (1854) 2 9 > L 
should applaud the institution, if the degrees of bachelor or 
licentiate were bestowed as the reward of manly and suc- 
cessful study. 1805 Med. If ml. XIV. 350 A member or 
licentiate of the College of Physicians. 1826 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 11. 188 As fatal as any prescription of licentiate 
or quack. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 304 The licentiate, thus 
commissioned . . embarked at Seville. 1837 Livingstone 
Trav ; Introd. 7, I was admitted a Licentiate of Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, xgox Whitaker’s Almanac 268 
Royal Academy of Music. There are.. 1,361 Licentiates 
(L.R.A.M.). Ibid., College of Preceptors. Teachers. .are 
granted diplomas of F.C.P., L.C.P. and A.C.P. 

o. In the Presbyterian and some other churches : 
One who holds a licence to preach but as yet has 
no appointment ; a probationer. 

1834 H. Miller. Sch. Schm, ii. (i860) 16 Four of the 
Presbytery . . repaired to the parish church to conduct the 
settlement of the. obnoxious Licentiate. 1866 Carlyle 
Remin. I. xx8 Irving’s preachings as a licentiate (or proba- 
tioner waiting for fixed appointment) were always interesting. 

2 . nonce-use. One who claims or uses licence ; 
one who is not precise in the observance of rules. 

1605 Camden Rem., Anagrams (1657) 168 The licentiats 
somewhat licentiously, lest they should prejudice poeticall 
liberty, will pardon themselves for doubling or rejecting 
a letter, if the sence fall aptly. . 

Hence LicemtiatesMp, the dignity or condition 
of a licentiate. 

x88x Macm. Mag. XLIV. 202/1 Then he .. proceeded. to 
pass the more difficult examination for the ‘ licentiate-ship ’ 
in his special subject. 

t Licentiate, pa, pple. (and a.). Obs. Forms: 
4, 5 licenciat, -cyat, 6 liseenexat, 6-7 lieeneiate, 
-tiat, 6- licentiate, [ad. med,L. licentiat -us, pa. 
pple. of licentiare : see Licentiate 7;.] 

1 . Sc. Used as pa. pple. of Licentiate v. ; 
equivalent to the later licentiaied. a. Allowed, 
permitted, b. Licensed (to preach). 

a. c 1300 Bk. Precedence in Q. Elis. A cad. (1869) xox All 
thingis he takin treuly as tliai attest, ay liscenciat. and 
lovit with al ledis. .1365 Calfhill Treat. Crosse ii. 32 
Louain hath lieeneiate you, to make what lies ye lust 
1582-8 Hist. James. VI (1 804) 283 The nobillmen ... are for 
the maist part licentiat to liue a libertine life in tbair youth. 
1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Mem. State Wks. (1711) 133 
Certain verses ..being afterwards licentiate to be read, 
they were forgotten, a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 
II. 2 The bands of Scotish men of warre .. sail be brokin, 
and the men of warre licentiat to depart. 

b. a 1660 Hammond in Colei's Berm. Conf. 4 Ref. (1661) 
29 Those that are.. to be licentiate for publick preachers. 
1676 W. Row Contn .. Blair's A utobiog. xii, (1848; 530 Some 
ministers were licentiate by the Council. 

2 . adj. Freed from rules ; assuming licence, un- 
restrained, licentious. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 163 The world would 


count me the most licentiat loose straier vnder heauen, if 
[etc.]. 1397 Be. Hall Sat. 1. ix, Our epigrammatarians, 

old and late, Were wont be blamed for too licentiate. 160a 
T. Campion Art Ettg. Poetrie 41 Neither let any man 
cavill at this licentiate abbreuiating of sillables. . 1656 S. H. 
Golden Law 39 All these miseries . . your licentiate liberty, 
your freedom hath brought us to. 

Hence T Licemtiateuess. 

1636 S. H. Golden Law 21 Licentiateness is not a liberty. 
Licentiate (loise-nji^t), V. Also 6-8 -iat. 
[f, med.L. licentiat ppl. stem of licentiare, f. li- 
cent ia Licence.] 

1 . trans. To give liberty to ; to allow, permit 
(something) to (a person) ; to allow (a person; to 
(do something) or that (etc.). ? Obs. 

1560 Holland Crt. Venus hi. 138, I 30W protest, }e wald 
me licenciat .. That I may [etc.]. 1637 Gillespie Eng. 

Pop. Cerent. 11. iv. 22 Faithfull men . . have neither a doure 
of enterance, nor a doore of utterance licentiated to them. 
1630 Durye Just Re-prop. 21 They rashly licentiat them- 
selves unto many things. x66o N. Ingelo Bentivolio 
Urania 1. (1682) 84 Their Chief Office is to licentiate Hypo- 
crisie. a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. xiii. xox The Nurses 
..are licentiated to recreate their Fancies. . 1706 Maule 
Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. I. 28 The Scots willingly licenciat 
them that habitation, a 17x1 Kf.n Hymrwtheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 47 ’Tis Jesus Will that Angel to ordain, The Tyrant 
to licentiate or restrain. 1791-1823 DTsrakli Cur. Lit. 
(1866) 293/1 They were licentiated to go a begging. 

■fb. To give a licence to; to license. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Tran. vin. 367 They openly Lycentiat three 
thousand common Stewes. 

f 2 . To grant (a person) a licence or faculty, 
e. g. to practise medicine. Obs. 

1650 H. Brooke Conserv. Health To Rdr._ A iij, Bred up 
in.. that Faculty and licentiated in the practise theroff. 

3 . nonce ■ tise. [After F. licencier or It. licenziare.] 
To discharge (a servant). 

1820 Byron Let. in Eng. Stud. XXV, 149 You may give 
up the house immediately, and licentiate the Servitors. 
Hence Lice'ntiating vbl. sb. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 328 He 
spoke against the way of licentiating. 1694 R. L’Estrange 
Tables xxxv iii. (1714) 48 The Licentiating of anything that 
is Course and Vulgar. 

Licentiation (lsusenfie'-Jbn). [f. Licentiate 
v . : see -ation.] The action ol licensing ; now only, 
the granting of a licence, e.g. to a medical prac- 
titioner. 

*643 J. Freeman Sertn. 35 There is a tacite licentiation 
or permission of ert our. 1880 E. Robertson in Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 19/2 The system of medical licentiation is year 
by year becoming more stringent and more centralized. 

Licentious (laisemjas), a. Also 5-6 licen- 
cious. [ad. med.L. licentiosus, f. licent ia Licence : 
see -0U8. Cf. OF. licentieux (F. licencieuo :).] 
Characterized by licence or excessive assumption 
of liberty. 

1 . Disregarding commonly accepted rules, de- 
viating freely from correctness, esp. in matters of 
grammar or literary style ; overstepping customary 
limits. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. viii. (Arb.) 95 Our maker 
must not be too licentious in his concords, 1397 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. lix. § 2 This licentious and deluding arte, 
which changeth the meaning of words. 1667 Denham 
Direct. Paint, iv. xiii. 4 Poets and Painters are Licentious 
Youths. x 63 o Roscommon Horace's Art Poet. 82 The 
Tyber (whose licentious Waves, So often overflow’d the 
neighbouring Fields), Now runs a smooth and inoffensive 
course. <21701 Sedley Venus Ad. Wks. 1722 II. 315 If, 
Alas ! thy too licentious Mind Is stiil to yig'rous Sylvan 
Sports inclined. X751 Johnson Rambler No. 86 r 12 The 
rest are more or less licentious with respect to the accent. 
1785 T. Balguy Disc. 174 It is hard to say whether there be 
greater inconvenience in too literal or too licentious an inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. 1. i. 
§34. 30 Verse, .somewhat licentious in number of syllables. 
1830 Gladstone Glean. V. cxliv. 256 To speak of a treaty 
as subsisting between the State, .and the Church, .appears 
a licentious use of terras. x88x Westcott& Hort Gk. N. T. 
Introd. § x86 Licentious as distinguished from inaccurate 
transcription. 

2 . Unrestrained by law, decorum, or morality; 
lawless, lax, immoral. Now rare on account of 
the prevalence of the specific use 3. 

*535 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 19 Vpon trust of sainctuaries 
and the licencious liberties that heretofore haue ben..vsed 
in the same. <11333 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Cam- 
den) 272 What should I speak of the licentious liberty 
that divers princes have usurped. 1607 Shaks. Timon 
v. iv. 4 You haue. , fill’d the time With all Licentious mea- 
sure, making your willes The scope of lustice. 1683 Brit, 
Spec. 61 Rights and Priviledges, which licentious people 
make their pretence of contesting with their Soveraigns. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 79 There’s 
no stopping your licentious tongue. 17x3 Pope Iliad n. 
261 But chief he gloried with licentious style, To lash the 
great. *733 Neal Hist. Pnrit. u. 161 The licentious 
printing of Popish books. 1737 Chesterf. Sp. on Licensing 
Bill in Hansard Pari. Hist. (1812) X. 338 l'he only place 
where they [Courtiers] can meet with any just reproof is a 
free though not a licentious stage. 1767 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Mass. II. ii. 147 The licentious practice .. of making 
depredations upon foreign nations. 1788 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. 
xxv ii. (1875) 441 /i Aloud and licentious murmur was echoed 
through the camps and garrisons of the west. 1803 Med. 
Jrnl. 1 X. 472 Led astray by the premature illusions of a licen- 
tious fancy. 1809 Jefff.rson Writ. (1830) IV. X27 The 
lying and licentious character of our newspapers. 1839 J[. 
Cumming Ruth x. 160 It leaves not one peg for the Anti- 
nomian to hang his licentious crotchets upon. 
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a ho/. 1595 Daniel Civ. Wars v. lxxvi, In the Licentious 
yet it bred Despite. 

3 . Disregarding the restraints of chastity ; liber- 
tine, lascivious, lewd. In modern usage the pre- 
vailing sense. 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 53 Dissolute lyuynge, licen- 
tious take, & such other vicious behauours. 1590 Shark. 
Com. Err. u. i. 133 How deerely would it touch thee to the 
quicke, Shouldst thou but heare I were licentious? 160a 
Warner Alb. Eng. .\n. lxxv. 3x3 The pompious Prelacie of 
Kume, and lines lycentious thear. i68z Burnet Rights 
Princes'/. 177 This licentious Prince was, by reason of those 
scandals of his Life, less able or willing to grapple with the 
Ecclesiastical Power. 1769 Robertson Chets. V, vn. Wks. 
1813 III. 54 Whose licentious morals all good men de- 
tested. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 1. iv, Seeking occasion for a 
licentious gallantry among the cowering citizens. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Ritdge xvi, A spectre at their licentious 
feasts. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sen. Star. 226 He indulged 
freely in the licentious intrigues of Venice. 

ahsol. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. A liter. III. 148 The 
pleasures of the licentious are chiefly supplied from that 
class. 

f 4 . quasi-tr/w. With licence or liberty ; freely. 
c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew’s 31 More licencyous we 
may passe yn-to othir. 

Licentiously (hise-njbsli), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY -.] In a licentious manner. 

1 . Without regard to limit or rule ; loosely. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref., If they will haue 
the boundes of the same Fathers. .to he stedfastly kept: 
why doo they.. so licentiously passe them? 1577 tr. Bui- 
lt nger's Decades (T592) 380 The Nazarites . . had hereto- ! 
fore liued too lycenciously. 1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie 
11. iv. (Arb,) 89 Our auncient rymers .. vsed these Cesures 
either very seldome . . or else very licentiously. 1625 K. 
Long tr. Barclay’ sArgenis 11. i. 67 Lycogenes uttered this 
sparingly . . but his fellowes did more licenciously presse 
the King’s dishonour. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 177 When 1 am writing to you .. I .. wander licen- 
tiously out of my sphere. 1804 Ann. Rev. II. 19/2 No 

f oem was ever so licentiously translated as the English 
.usiad. 1894 Westnt; Gaz. 3 Jan. x/2 Discussion . . would 
otherwise have been licentiously prolonged. 

2 . Without regard to law, decorum, or morality; 
lawlessly, outrageously. Now rare. 

1581 Savilk Tacitus' [list. xv. x. (1612) 153 Licentiously 
to commit all enormities. 1643 Prynne Sov, Power Pari. 
App. 58 That no man should aspire to the Crowne licen- 
tiously. 1652 N eedham tr. Set den's Mare Cl. 14 That every 
one might do therein licentiously, all that which it pleaseth 
him. 1736 Butlf.r Anal. 1. ii. 6r Let them act as licen- 
tiously as they will. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 12 
Without shewing their right to the spot : they licentiously 
chose it. 

3 . Lasciviously, lewdly. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 26b, I speaks not ., 
how licentiously painters and earners haue in this point 
shewed their wantonnesse. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xxx. 7 They licentiously folow their owne lusts. 1663 
11 rath wait Comment. Two Tales (1901) 36 It is not good 
to touch a woman. To which she answers ; not inordi- 
nately or licentiously. 1882-3 Sghaff Encycl. Relig. Encyd. 

I. 159/3 The Phoenician and Syrian female divinities were 
worshipped licentiously. 

Licentiousness (lsise-njosnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -irrsss.] The quality of being licentious. 

1 . Assumption of undue freedom ; disregard of 
rule or correctness ; laxity, looseness. 

1368 H. B. tr. T._ Martyr's Rom. 441b, Neither let him 
with overmuche Hcentiousnes vse what meates he lust. 
1613 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger 1, ii. § 92, 165 It is, too great 
licentiousnesse for a servant to goe out without leaue. 1630 
R. Stapyltqn Strada's Lena C. W acres 1. 15 They some- 
times come nearer to licentiousness, then liberty. 1684 tr. 
Bond's Merc. Comfit, xvin. 610 Nor can this new Licen- 
tiousness of Bleeding be any way defended. 1778 Br. 
Lowti! Transl. Isaiah Prel. Dissert, (ed, 12) 45 The differ- 
ence.. is not to be imputed to the licentiousness of the trans- 
lator. 1788 H. Walpole Lett iv, 127 Corneille, Racine, Pope, 
exploded the licentiousness that reigned before them. 1817 
Bentham Pari. Ref Catech. (1818) 76 The inconsistency 
between the licentiousness on this point in this situation, and 
the comparative strictness in other public situations. 1883, 
Burgon Revision Revised 31 Nothing else but depravations 
of the text, the result of inattention or licentiousness. 

2 . Disregard of law, morality, or propriety; out- 
rageous conduct. Now rare. 

1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 31 By which theyr 
licentiousnes, the people of the Hand beyng prouoked. 1632 
Neki)Ham_ tr. Selden's Mare Cl, 14 Such licentiousness or 
Anarchic is abhorred both of God and nature! *701 Swi ft 
Contests Nobles tf Commons Wks, 1755 II, 1. 38 The custom 
of accusing the nobles to the people.. having been always 
looked upon.. as an effect of licentiousness. 1796 Morse 
Amer.Geog. I. 325 That licentiousness and anarchy which 
always follow a relaxation of the moral principles. 18x5 
Mackintosh France in 1813 Wks, 184s III. 187 The licen- 
tiousness with which they had exercised their saturnalian 
privileges, <*1832 Webster Wks, (1877) II. 39a That au- 
thorized licentiousness that trespasses on right. 

3 . Lasciviousness, lewdness. 

1386 W. Wkbbb Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 88 The licencious- 
nesse of theyr songes is hurtful! to discipline and good 
manners, a *631 Donne in Select. (1840) 211. Though thou 
haue no farther taste of licentiousness in tny middle age. 
1631 Gouge God’s Arrows m. xxviii. 233 Gods wrath 
against . . prophanenesse, lewdnesse, and licentiousnesse; 
1727 Swift Let, Eng, TongiieNYs. 1735 II. t, 187 That 
licentiousness which entered with the restoration. 1763 
J, Brown Poetry 4 Mus. xi. 191 Poem, . was now declared 
to be the Bawdof Licentiousness. 1838 Dicjcens Nichi 
Nick, xix, The licentiousness and brutality of so old a hand 
as you. *836 Fnoudn Hist. Eng. (i8s8rl. lit. 194 Among 
the clergy properly so called., the prevailing offence was 


not crime, but licentiousness. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
viii, 244 Aristophanes accepts licentiousness as a fact which 
needs no apology. 

Lich (litj). Obs. exc. arch, and in Comb, Forms : 
a. i~2 lie, 4-5 liehe, lyeho, 6 lytche, 7, 9 litch, 
3-7, 9 lick, lych ; in comb. 5 lege-, 6-9 leech-, 9 
loach- (see also Lich-gate, Lich-gwl). Id. 1 He, 

3, 5 liches. /3. 2-5 lik(e, (4 lijk), 7, 9 like, lyke. 
PI. 9 likes. [OE. He str. neut. == OFris. lik, OS. 
lie (LG. liche, like, Du. Hjk), OHG. lih neut. and 
fem. (MHG. Itch fem., also weak liche, G. leiche 
dead body), ON. Hk (Sw. lik. Da. lig), Goth, leik 
OTeut. *liko m neut. Comparison with the cog- 
nate words (see Liche, Like a., Like v.) suggests 
that the original sense was prob. ‘form, shape 
The OE. lie became by normal development lie if in the 
south and like in the north; hence the diversity of forms 
above. C f. ditch, dike, ] 

1 . =Body. a. The living body. Also the trunk, 
as opposed to the limbs. 

Beowulf 733 pxt he gedtelde. .anrageliwylces lif wiS lice. 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist 1326 pendan bu somod lie & sawle 
lif^an mote, c 1205 Lay. 17694 For an his bare liche he 
weorede ane burne. a 1235 fit liana 16 He bet. .beten hire 
swa lu'Sere pat hire leofliche lich licSeri al oblode. a 1275 
Pros). JElfred 471 in O.E. Misc. 131 So de<S pe salit on lies, 
suket puru is Jiche. <71300 Beloit 259 The here he dude 
next his liche his fleisches maister to beo. 1340-70 A iisaun- 
der 395 Liliwhite was liur liche. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A, xi. 

2 A wyf.. pat lene was 'of lich and oflouh chere. a 1400-30 
A lexander 2931 pe litillaike of his like lathely pat baispyse. 
Ibid. 141 He. .him. .clethis All his liche in lyn clape. 

To. A dead body ; a corpse. 

Beowulf 2127 Tlio ] act lie mthrer feondes froSmum 
under firgenstream. CS93 K. AElfued Or os. i, i. § 23 
Ealle J>a hwite pe pmt lie bid inne, pair seed beon fte- 
drync & ple^a. 1154 O. E. Citron, an. 1135 (Laud MS.) 
pa namen his sune & his frend & brohten his lie to 
Engle lande. c 1203 Lay. 3862 Heo nomen Morganus liche 
& leide hit on vrpen, £1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2447 Egipte folc. . 
first .ix. nht Se liches beSen. a 1300 Cursor M. 19783 Til- 
ward pat like he turnd his face. ? ,1 1300 XI Pains Hell 78 
in O.E. Misc. 149 A water.. pat.. stynkep so for holde lych. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 302/2 Lyche, dede body. C1470 Henry 
Wallace ii. 332 Quha aw this lik he had hir nocht deny. 
1806 Sir Olufin Jamieson Ballads I. 222 Three likes were 
ta’en frae the castle away. X895 Baring-Gould in Minster 
Mag. 239 ‘Thomas maketh a beautiful lych, that her do.’ 

2. Comb . : flick-bell, ?a hand-bell rung before 
a corpse; + liah-fowl = Lich-Owi, ; tHcb.-h.olm., a 
shrub of some kind ; lick- house [cf. Du, lijkenhuis ] , 
a dead-house, a mortuary ; f lick-lay, a rate levied 
to provide a church-yard (cf. Lav sbJ 4) ; Heh-' 
p atk = lich- way ; f Hek-rest, a place for a corpse 
to rest, a burial-place ; + Heh-song, ? singing at a 
lyke-wake ; lich-stone, a stone to place the coffin 
on at the lich-gate ; f lick-wal, -wale, a plant (see 
quots.); f lich-way, a path along which a corpse 
has been, carried to burial (this in some districts 
being supposed to establish a right of way) ; flick- 
wort, a plant (see quots.). Also Lich-gate, 
Ltch-owl, Lykk-wake. 

1421 in Warner Hist. Abb. Glaston. (1826) App. 99, j pro- 
cessional, j old gradual, lij new*lychebel!s. *449 Patton 
Churchso. Age, . (Som. Rec. Soc.) 90 For a lege bell and. 
the mendyng of another ij*. ij l . 1352 in W. Money Ch, 
Goods Berksh, (1879) . 19 Two lytchebelles of bell metalle, 
1611 Co’fiGR., Effraye, a Scricheowle, or *Lychefowle. 1614 
. Sco. Vidus (1876)’ 30 These goblins, lich-fouls, Owls, and 
' night-crows to At murthers raile. ' a 1387 Sinon. Bart hoi. 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 13 Bruscus, frutex est *licheholm. csz 00 
Trim Coll. Ham. 169 Alswo ofte swo prest singeS pis 
bede at *lich- huse he [etc.]. 1359 Extracts A herd. Reg. 

(£844) I. 324^ Ane teneiuent of land within the yard., and. 
iiehowss thairof [re, of the parish' church]. 1830 Ecclesi- 
ologisl X. 339 We . . propose ,, with some degree of con- 
fidence,— Lich-House. 1898 Pall Mall , Mag. Mar. 430/2 
. He had it [the corpse] brought up and laid in his lych- 
house. 1733 in Picton L'pool Mnnic. Rec. *1886) II. 170 To 
purchase a church yard on a *Lych Ley for St, Thomas’s 
Church. 186a Church Builder Apr. 48 That path up which 
you came .. used formally to he called the *Licb-path be- 
cause all the funerals came along that path, cxooo St, 
Mildreds in Sax. I.cechd. III. 430 Heo oa hyre ’licreste 
geceas on efig; byris;. 4:1203 Lay. 17223 And swa pu liit 
: scalt leden to pere lich-rasie. *338 Vaitou Churchw. Arc. 
(Som. Rec. Soon 170 Of Wyllam Worthe for the lyche-reste 
of lone his wyf vi\ viii 4 . c 1675 in Rec. Presbyt, Inver- 
ness 4 Dingwall fc. Hist. Soc.) 121 note, Discharging, .all 
,.*Lyksongs, lulling and dancing. 1862 Athenaeum 30 Aug. 
279 [In_North Devon] Passing through the lich-gate, the 
corpse is placed upon the Mich-stone, e 1430 A l phi fa 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 72/2 Granum diureticum, anglice *lkhewal. 
iS97 Gerards Herbal 11. clxxx. 487 In English Gromell : 
of some Pearle plant, and of others Lichwale, 1863 Piiioa 
Plant-n », Lichwale , .. the gromwell, Lithaspenmmt ojfji- 
ciuale, L. 1387 Fleming Cantn. Ho Unshed III. 303/2 Ad- 
uertised of .. a “leech waie to be made ouer his land, with- 
out his leaue or consent. _ 1787 in Gross Prop. Gloss., 
Leech-way , the path in which the dead are carried to Be 
buried, Exro. 1:1450 Aiphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 51/2 Ebulus 
ut-1 Ebula gall, eble angl. welle-uort uel “licheuart. ? a 130a 
MS. Bodl. 536 in Sax. Leechd. III. 336/1 Peritoria , 1 . peri- 
tory or lychewort. 1397 Gf.rarde Iter/m,l App., Lichwort 
is Pellitorie of the wail. j88o Britten & Holia.no /’/««?- 
Lichwort, Parietaria officinalis, L. 

Hence f Xri'chlesa a. Obs., without a dead body, 
C1250 Gen. tf Ex. 3164 Do was non biging of al egipte 
lich-les, somanhe dead oor kipte. 

Lich, obs. form of Like ; Litch dial., bundle- 
f Lichaan. ' Obs. F orms : 1-2 Hckama, -koma, 


2 licama, 2-4 Hcome, lic(c)-, Hok-, lick-, lik- 
kam(e, Hkame, 4-5 lyc-, lygk-, lykam(e, 5-6 Sc.- 
leo-, lekame, ( 5 licaym), ? 7 ( ballad corruption') 
lingo an. [OE. lichama, -homo. = OFris. liccoma, 
lichama, likma, OS. likhamo (MDu. lichame, Du, 
lichaam), OHG. lihha/uo, tthmo (MITG. lichame, 
lie ham), ON. Hkame, more commonly in str. form 
Hkam-r (Sw. lekam, Da. legem e) OTeut. type- 
*ltko-hamon- wk, mase., f. v liko- Lich, body + 
*hamon-, OE. hama shape, covering, garment 
(OHG. had also a syntactical combination of the 
same meaning, lihhinamo, Hihhin-hamo, from the 
genitive of a wk. sb. /f/i/hr = Liche ; hence MHG., 
lichnam{e, mod.G. hichnami) 

It has been suggested that the word was originally poetical, 
describing the body as the ‘fleshly garment’ of the soul. 
Cf. QlL.fc'&e.rhama Featherham.] 

The body ; the living body; also, the body as the 
seat of desire and appetite. 

cS88 K. /Elfred Booth, xxxiv. ? 9 Se lichoma biS Hchoma 
pa hwile pe lie ivis limu ealle hmfS. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
vi. 23 Dines lic.haman leohtfaet is Sin eage. a 1173 Colt. Horn. 
229 Drihten . .astah to lieofene. . mid pap iice licama pelie on- 
pro wode. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 47 pa bi-com his licome swiSe 
feble. 4x1250 Owls,- Night. 1032 Anlerdest hi to don shome 
An un-rhjt of hire licome. a 1360 Cursor M. 633 Bath war 
naked par licam, Bot par for thoght pam pen na scham. 
Ibid. 22324 Wit-vten last al his licam [Edin. MS. liccame]. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 32 For no lykerouse lvflode hure 
lykame to plese. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3282 His lire and 
his Iyghame lamede fulle sore. 1426 Audelay Poems 17 
To sle the lust of hare lycam, and hare lykyng. C1440: 
York Myst. v. 1 10 A ! Eue, pou art to blame . . me shames 
with my Iyghame. c 1450 Holland Plow la t 900 He lukit 
to his lykame that lemytso licht. a 1510 Douglas A. Hart 
1. 11 In all his lusty lecam nocht ane spot. <11783 K. Henry 
v. in Child Ballads!. 299 He’s thrown to her his gay mantle 
Says ‘ Lady,. hap your lingcan ’. 

D. A dead body ; a corpse. 

<11223 Auc'r. R. 106 per leien ofte licomes iroted buuen 
eor&e. ,^1300 Cuvsot 12295 o }/if> loft be yod, lu 
lie com par pat licam lai. Ibid. 24599 Quen his licam m 
stan was laid, Allas ! alias ! ful oft was said. _ <7147° Henry 
Wallace vn, 2S1 With a claith I couerit'liis licaym. ^ 
t Li'diainly, a. Obs. [OE. lichatulic: see 
Licham and -LY Cf. Du. Uchamdijk, Icel. Hkam- 
ligri] Bodily ; of the nature of the body ; of or 
pertaining to the body, carnal. 

c 888 Ii. AIlfred Boelh. xi. §2 Hi wilnodon Acs lichomHcan 
dearies . . wiS patm ecan life, c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke in. as Se 
halega gast astah lichamlicre ansyne._ c 1173 Lamb. H om. 
97 Hi neren aferede of nane licamliche pinunge. <11223 
Leg. Nath. 42 WiS stronge tintreohen and licomliche pinen. 
<11223 Alter. R. 4 pe oSerriwte. .riwleS pe licome & licom- 
liche deden. c 1230 Halt Meid. 3 Fleschliehe pohtes pat 
leadeS pe & drahen .. to licomliche lustes. c 1273 Passion 
our Lord 51 in O. E. Misc. 38 Mvchel volk hym vulede . . 
Summe for beon yuedde of lykamlyche vode. 

tLi’Chamly, adv. Obs. [OE. He h ami ice : see 
Licham and -ly ' 2 ] Bodily ( = Bodily adv. 1 and 
a) ; in a bodily manner or form ; in the flesh. 

<•900 tr. Bieda's Hist. ill. xiii. [xv.] (1890) 200 peah be he 
lichomlice pasr mfweard ware, c 1175 Lamb.Hom. 89 We ne 
moten halden moyses e_ licamliche. a 1223 Ancr. It. 40 
Jif me .. stiert nu heortlkhe, & hwon ich deie gostiiche, a 
domesdeie al licomliche, into Se blisseof heouene. <11240 
Ureisun in Cot/. Horn, 185 Ase pu licomliche iwend iwend 
• roe from the worlde. 

t Idche. Obs. Also 3 like, 4-5 lyke. [OE. 
{man-, svnn-)Hca * Goth, {man-feika, OHG. 
{man-)Hcha; cogn. w, Lich.] Form, figure, guise, 

; c 117s Lamb. Horn. 29 Al swa eSa pu mihtest ..smiten of 
' pin a^en heaueS, and gan eft to pin a;ene liche. c 1200 
Trin. Coil. Horn. 59 pe deuel com on neddre liche to adam. 
c 1200 Grmin 5813 Am der off pa fowwre der Wass inn an 
, manners like, a 1223 A ncr. R. 224 pe p>;t is com to in one 
. wildernesse in one wummone liche. 1387 Trf.visa Higden 
■ (Rolls) II. 283 perfore sche [Semiramis] desgised hir self in 
, pe childes liche. ibid. V. 239 pe devel appered to pe Iewes 
..in Moyses his liche. 1390 Gowkr Conf. I. 143 In stede of 
; man a bestes Jyke 1 -Ie syh. c 1470 Golagros 4 Gaw. 858 
Thai lufly ledis in lyke, thai layid on in ane ling. 

Licfie, obs. form of Leech, Like. 

: Lichee, variant of Lttchi. 
r Lichen (loi-ken), sb. [a. L. lichen, ad. Gr. 
\uxt\v in all the. senses' below. C£ F. lichen, Sp. 
liqum, It. lich me, ■■ 

Not in Johnson. The pronunciation (li’tlen) is given in 
| Smart; without alternative, and most of the later Diets. 

| allow it a second place ; but it is now rare in educated use.] 
■j' 1 . = Livehwobt ; the lichens and liverworts 
having formerly been included in the same group. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 243 Another kind of Lichen or 
Liuervvort there is, cleauing wholly fast vpon rockes and 
stones in manner of moss. 1753 Chambers Cyd. Stipp., 
Lichen, liverwort in botany, the name of a genus of mosses. 
*759 Still ingfl. Gedneds Use Curiosity Misc. Tracts (1762) 
180 The vertu.es M the lichenes or liverworts upon animate 
bodies.. are not inconsiderable, ■ 

2 . One of a class of cellular cryptogamic plants, 
often of a green; grey, or yellow tint, which grow 
on the surface of rocks, trees, etc. Also collect. 

According to the modern theory, now generally accepted, 
the lichen is a fungus parasitic upon an algal, whose form 
is somewhat modified oy the influence of the parasite. 

_ [rfiox 'HbiiLMia Pliny IT. 169'As well In this wild kind as 
in planted Plum trees of the hortyard, there is to be found 
a bertain skinny gum, in Greek called Lichen, which hath a 
wonderful! operation to cure the rhagadies'or chaps.] 1713 
Delacostk tr. Boerhaave's Aphorisms 313 The famous 
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earthy ash-colour’d moss call’d Lichen.. 1789, E. Darwin 
JJot, Card. 11. (1791) 29 Where frowning Snowden bends his 
dizzy brow.. Retiring lichen climbs the topmost stone. 1796 
Coleridge To Yng. Friend on Domestic, with A uthor 4 
Where .. coloured lichens with slow oosing weep. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 325 Lichens are distinguished by_ 
their want of a distinct axis of growth. *856 Stanley Sinai 
& Pal. viii. (1858) 320 Aged trees covered with lichen, as if 
die relics of a primeval forest long since cleared away. 

1887 Algie Guide to Forres 66 The coral-like gray lichen. 
1893 Bridges Shorter Poems v. Winnowers 8 The red roofs 
nestle, oversprent With lichen yellow as gold. 

3. Path. A skin disease, characterized by an 
eruption of reddish solid papules over a more or 
less limited area. 

1657 Physical Diet., Lichen, a tetter, or ringworm. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl. , Lichen , a cutaneous distemper, other- 
wise called impetigo. 1842 Burgess Man. Dis. Skin 189 
Lichen is not confined to any period of life, or to either sex. 

1888 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Many authors regard lichen, 
strophulus, and eczema, as forms of the same disease. 

-j- 4 . After a L. use in Pliny: A callous excrescence 
on the leg of a horse or ass (? - Chestnut 6 ). Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts ( 1658) 22 There is a collection 
•of certain hard matter about an asses legs, called ‘ lichen 
which if it be burned and beaten, and put into old oil, will 
cause hairs to grow out of baldness. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. £ Min. 81 The fume of the lichens, helps the falling 
sickness. . . . 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
(sense 2 ) lichen-dust, -flora , -fungus, -moss, -spot, 
-thallus, -tuft ; (sense 3 ) lichcn-eczema, -spot ; b. 
instrumental, as lichen-clad , - clothed , -crusted, 
-laden, -matted, -tasselled adjs.; e. similative, as 
lichen-green, - like adjs. ; lichen-starch, a kind of 
starch associated with lichenin in Iceland-moss. 

1848 Chambers' Inform. I. 563/2 A stunted "lichen-clad 
bole. 1859 Jephson Brittany vii. 95 An immense ’’lichen- 
clothed menhir. 1886 H. F. Lester Untier two Fig Trees 
232 An old boundary stone "lichen-crusted. 1880 G. Mere- 
dith Trag. Com. (1881) 1x7 He snapped the *lichen-dust 
from his fingers. 1900 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. XI. 
X95 The patient had suffered from "lichen-eczema from the 
age of 20. 1857 W. A. Leighton (title) The "Lichen-Flora 
of Great Britain. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 273 
Algm.. known as the hosts of "Lichen-fungi. 1898 Daily 
News 8 Oct. 6 / 4 Folds of *iichen-green velvet about the 
shoulders. 1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 49 The old build- 
ings., with., "lichen-laden roofs. 1885 H, O. Forbes AW. 
Wand. E. Archip. 101 Blocks of weather-beaten, "lichen- 
matted trachyte, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. § 25 
The silver "lichen-spots rest, star like, on the stone. 1897 
J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. VIII. 223 The initial stage 
was a lichen spot, of which there were many around the 
patches. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 572 The heavily 
"licben-tasselled fringe of the forest-belt. 1856 W. L. 
Lindsay Pop. Hist. Brit, Lichens 39 The . . tissues of the 
"Lichen-thallus. 1832 R. Cattkrmole Bechet etc. 191 
Ashes.. gray with "lichen-tufts. 

Hence Iachenless a., destitute of lichens. 

. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. 11. 1. vii. § 36 His very rocks 
•are lichenless. 

Lichen (lai’ken), z>. [f. Lichen j#.] tram. 
To cover with lichens. 

1859 Tennyson Elaine 44 There they lay till all their 
hones were . . lichen’d into colour with the crags. 1862 
Macm. Mag. Sept. 426 How was it [island] lichened and 
mossed? 1864 Sir J. K. James Tasso in. xiii. note, Turrets 
lichened with gold. 

. fig. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 438 h Popular superstition 
has not had time yet to lichen over the familiar objects of 
his country-side. 

Hence Iii’chened ppl. a., Li'chexring vbl, sb. 
i8*3_ Praed Poems (1865) II. 274 O’er the natural tomb 
The lichened pine rears up its form of gloom. 18S7 Ruskin 
Prasterita II. 401 The deeply lichened stones of its low 
churchyard wall. 1892 Comh. Mag. Sept. 230 The rude- 
ness of the masonry and the lichening of the stones were no 
real indications of antiquity. 

Lichenaeeous (biken^-Jbs), a. [f. Lichen 
sb. + -aceous.J Having the character of a lichen. 

x88i Griffith & Henfrey Microgr. Diet, (t d, 4), Ope - 
grapha, a genus of Graphideas (Lichenaeeous Lichens). 

Lichenal (bi’kenal), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
iTchendlis, f. L. lichen Lichen jA] a. adj. Of or 
pertaining to a lichen. Lie henal Alliance-. Lind- 
ley s name for the group of lichens, b. sb. A mem- 
ber of the 'Lichenal Alliance’, a lichen. 

1846 Lindley Peg. Kingdom 45 Alliance III. Lichenales. — 
The Lichenal Alliance. 1854 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat. 
Hist. 532 Liehenals (Lichenales), 

Licheniail (leikrnian), a. [see -ian.] =next. 

_ 1889 A mer. Naturalist XXI II. 5 The ‘ Lichenian reaction ’ 
is seen in all lichens and in none of the fungi. 

Lichenic (laike’nik), a. Ghent, [see - 10 .] Of 
or pertaining to lichens. Lichenic acid, an organic 
acid obtained from lichens ; its salts are Li’clienates. 

1836-41 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 1198 Lichenic Acid ap- 
parently much resembles the boletic. .The lichenates of am- 
monia, potassa, and soda, are soluble and crystallizable. 
1871 W. L. Lindsay in (X jrnl. Microscop. Set. XI. 39 
Certain true Lichens, . .giving lichenic reactions with iodine. 

Lichenicolous (lnikenrkfflas), a. [f. Lichen 
sb. + L. col-ert to inhabit + -ous.] Inhabiting 
lichens. 

*855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 187* W. L. Lindsay in 
Q. frul. Microscop. Set. XT. 28 This group of Lichenicolous 
Microscopic Parasites has been little studied. 

. Licheniform (larkenif^rm), a. [f. Lichen sb. 
+ -(i)form.] Having the form of a lichen. 

1855 in Mavnb Expos, Lex. *867 H. Spencer Princ. 


Biol. § x 86 II, 24 Some of the inferior liverworts are quite 
licheniform, and are often mistaken for lichens. 

Lichenin (larkenin). Ckem. Also lichenine. 
[f. Lichen sb. + -IN.] A kind of starch obtained 
from Iceland moss and other lichens. 


1836-41 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 1090 Lichen Starch Lich- 
enin. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 658 Lichenin. 
1861-93 Cooke Struct. Bot. 9 Lichenine. 1885 Goodalk 
Physiol. Bot. 358 Lichenin is abundant in certain lichens. 

Lichenism (lokkeniz’m). [f. Lichen sb. + 
-ism.] The special symbiosis between alga and 
fungus occurring in lichens^ 
x‘~ 
of 


1887 Gahnsev & Balfour tr. Dr. Bary's Fungi 419 Species 
' Algae, .so adapted to lichenism that they can no longer 


attain their full development outside the' Lichen-combina- 
tion. 1895 Oliver tr. Keener s Nat. Hist. Plants II. 692. 

2sich.en.ist (bi-kenist). [f. Lichen sb. + -ist.] 
= Lichenologist. 

^833 W. J. Hooker Smith's Eng. Flora V. 144 The great 
Swedish Liehenist. 1861 H. Macmillan Footn.fr. Page 
Nature 73 The French Hellenists, Tulasne and Itzigsohn. 
1862 Ansted Channel I si. n. viii. (ed.2) 189 A glance at a few 
of the more obscure genera, . . will convince every liehenist 
that much yet remains to be done. 

Lichemvcrous (bikeni - voras) , a. [f. L. lichen 
+ -(i)vor-its devouring + -ous.] Lichen-eating. 

1834 Zoologist XII. 4377 Liehenivorous or herbivorous 
ruminants. 

Lichenize (brkenoiz), v. [f. Lichen sb. + 
-ize.] tram. To cover with, lichens. Hence 
Lrehenized///. a. 

*839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxiii. 297 Above the 
weathered and lichenized surfaces of the sandstone. 

IticlieilO- (bi'keno), combining form used (with 
hyphen) to form adjs. signifying the presence of 
the disease Lichen in connexion with some other. 

1897 J. HutcuiNsoN Archives Surg. VIII. 222 Sym- 
metrical licheno- lupoid eruption on the calves of the legs. 
Ibid. 223 The patches.. being not a mere pigmentation, but 
distinctly a licheno-lupoid thickening, 

I1i.cl1e1i0graph.er (loikenp-grafai). [Lichen 
sb. + -(o)GRAPHElt.] - next. In mod. Diets. 

Lichenographist (bikenp*grafist). [f.LicHEN 
sb. + -(o)graehist.] One who describes lichens j 
one who is versed in lichenography. 

X848 in Craig. 1863 Hitchcock Rem in. Amherst Coll. 42. 

Lichenography (bhkenp-grafi). [f. Lichen 
sb. + -(o)GRAPHY.J The systematic description or 
study of lichens. Hence l»i : chenograpMc, 
Idchenogra’pliical adjs., of or pertaining to 
lichenography. 

1824 Watt Bibl. Brit. Subjects, Lichenography. 1828 
Webster, Lichcnographic, Lichenographicat. 1848 in 
Craig ; and in later Diets. 

Lichenoid (bi'kenoid), a. [f. L ichen ri. +-0ID.] 

1. Bot. Resembling a lichen ; lichen-like. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 332 Opegrapha and other 
Lichenoid . . genera. 1866 I ntcll. Ubserv. No. 53. 340 Corru- 
gated or lichenoid hall. 1883 P. Geddes in Nature _ No. 
642. 361 The hypothesis of the lichenoid nature of the alliance 
between alga and animal. 

2. Path. Resembling the disease lichen (see 

Lichen iik 3). 

1839 Semple Diphtheria 97 A whitish, lichenoid, pellicular 
exudation, .covered a third of the surface of the left tonsil. 
1899 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. X. 175 His forehead 
and some other parts were covered with a form of lichenoid 
eczema, 

Lichenologist (bikenp-lod^ist). [f. Lichen 
sb. + -(q)logist.] One versed in lichenology. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 332 The arrangement . . of 
Acharius has been adopted by lichenologists of this country 
and of most others. 1874 Cooke Fungi 11 No lichenologist 
of repute has as yet accepted the theory. 

Lichenology (laikenflod^i). [f. Lichen sb. 
+ -(o)logy.] The science that treats of lichens. 
Hence LichenoTogic, Lichenolo • gical adjs., of 
or pertaining to lichenology. 

1835 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1836 W. L. Lindsay Pop. 
Hist. Brit. Lichens The lichenological student requires no 
cumbrous or expensive apparatus. Ibid. 7 A sufficient basis 
whereupon to found our plea for the study of Lichenology. 
1881 Jrnl. Bot. X. 128 He was an excellent lichenologist and 
published many lichenological papers. 1887 GarnseySs Bal- 
four tr. De Bary's Fungi 419 The Regensburg * Flora’ is 
a rich repertory of Lichenology since 1855. 

Lichenose (bike turns), a. [f. Lichen sb. 4- 
-OSE,] Having the character of lichens ; lichen-like. 

1835 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1874 Cooke Fungi 13 It 
may be affirmed that they have a lichenose nature. x88a 
Crombie in Encycl, Brit. XIV. 552/2 The simplest form 
under which lichenose vegetation occurs. 

Liehenous (bi'kenns),a. [f. LICHEN sb. + -OUS.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of lichens ; of 
the nature of or resembling lichens; overgrown 
with lichens. 

1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. T. 11. 1. vii. § 35 The .. crumbling 
and liehenous texture of the Roslin stone. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. v. xxxvi, An effect something like that of a fine 
flower against a liehenous branch. 1893 Ruskin Poetry 
Archit. 1. vi. 85 The grey roof is warmed with liehenous 
vegetation. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the skin- 
disease Lichen. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 125 Opium, .threw 
out a most distressing liehenous rash. 1872 F. Thomas 
Dis, Women (.ed. 3) 152 A liehenous eruption about the 
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pubes. 1879 St. George's llosp. flop. IX. 742 _ The skin 
being dotted all about with hard liehenous elevations. 

Licheny (bi'keni), a. [f. Lichen sb. + -y.] 
Overgrown with lichens ; lichen-clad. 

1826 Blachw. Mag. XIX. 382 The lichenycliff-stones, and 
the hollow-rhinded woods. 1836 R. Shield Tract. Hints 
Moths 40 The licheny trunks of the trees. 

Lien-gate* lych-gate (li’tjig^t). arch. [f. 
Lich corpse + Gate.] The roofed gateway to a 
churchyard ‘under which the corpse is set down, to 
await the clergyman’s arrival. 

1482-3 in Swayne Sarum Churchio, Ace. (1896) 30 Et sol*. 
Will’o Sariant Carpetit’ pro emend' le lycheyate, iiijd. 1681 
Ashmole in Lilly's Life (1774) 162 His coarse was . . re- 
ceived by the minister (in his surplice) at the Litch-Gates. 
1846 Guide Archit. Antiq. Oxford 375 A handsome lich- 
gate of carved oak has been erected at the entrance of the 
Church-yard. 1864 Tf.nnyson Aylmer's F. 824 Yet to the 
lychgate, where his chariot stood, [He] Strode from the 
porch. 1875 Jas. Grant One of the ‘600’ xviii. 138 The 
ivy-clad lyke-gate of the village church. 

Liclti, variant of Litchl 
L ichless : see after Lich. 

Lielilie, Licliliuess Sc. : see Light-. 
Liclmess, obs. form of Lychnis. 

Lichoroiis, obs. form of Lickerous. 

Li cbL-OWl. Also 6-7 like-owle, [f. Ltch + 
Owb.] The screech-owl, so called because its cry 
was supposed to portend death in the house. 

1385 Higins Lunins' Nomenclator 56 Bubo ,_ a shrichowle : 
a likeowle, 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 283 The Otis is a bird lesse 
than the Like-0 wle,. .hauing two plumed ears standing vp 
aloft. 1604 Drayton Owle sozTlujslireeking Litcb-0 wle that 
doth never cry, But boding death. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury 
n. 268/1' The little Horn-Owle. . termed Lich Owls, .because 
Prognosticates of Peoples death, when they scrietch about 
there Houses. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylwiu (1900) 32 2 
Then came the shadow of a lich-owl, as it whisked past us 
towards the apple-trees. 

Lieht, Sc. form of Light. 

Lichurie, variant of Lechery. 

+ Li’chy, a. Obs. [f. Itch Like a. + -y.] Like. 

1370-80 XI Pains of Hell 78 in 0 . E. Misc. 225 Byndej* 
hem in knucchenus forjfi To brenne lyk to licchi, Spous- 
brekers wi[> lechours [etc.]. 1382 YVychf Malt. xi. 16 But 

to whom shal_ I gesse this generacion lichy [v. rr. lyche, 
lyke]? It is lich'i to cliildren sittynge in cheepynge [etc.]. 
[In six other passages in Wyclif tic(c\hi, lic(c)hy, lychi, lychy 
occur as variant readings for lick, lyke, etc.] 

Lieible: see Lisiblk Obs., permissible. 
Lieienee, obs. form of Licence. 

+ Licious, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 licius. [aphetic 
form of Demcious. Cf. Luscious.] = Delicious. 

c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxvii, Mete and drinke 
y-nujhe thay hade With licius drinke and clere. a 1670 
Hacket Cent. Senn. (1675) 315 He that lives by the Alle- 
gorie, feeds upon licious Quails. 

Licit , l lr sit), a. Also 5 licyte, lycite, -yte, 7 
lioite. [ad. L. licit-us (pa. pple. of licere to be 
lawful, either directly, or through F. ltdle).'\ Al- 
lowable, permitted, lawful. 

1483 Canton Cato A v b, She [the wife] ought to . . obeye 
to hym in al thynges lycite and honeste. 1490 — Eneydos 
xix. 70 To a peple yssued out of strange lande, is licyte to 
seke strange places for theyr dwellynge. 1387 Fleming 
Couth. Holinsked III, 388/1 Such a thing is not licit to a 
particular. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Licite, lawful, granted. 
I7S7 Herald No. 4 (1758) I. 54 Whether in our exchange 
commodities with Holland, the ballance is for or against us in 
licit trade. 1826 Lamb AdA xvi. To B. Barton 147 A friend’s 
wife, whom 1 really love (..I meanin alicit way). 1864R. F. 
Burton Dahome 1. 116 The natives of Whydah give the licit 
dealer scanty encouragement. 1884 Conlemp. Ren, Feb. 259 
Abstinence . . from things in themselves licit. 1892 Times 
rx Feb. 9/4 The consumption of licit or duty-paid opium. 
1897 Baring-Gould in Expositor Sept. 203 To obtain the 
recognition of Christianity apart from Judaism as a licit 
religion in the empire. 

Hence Li-citly, in a licit manner, lawfully; 
lii'citness, the quality of being licit, lawfulness. 

1483 Caxton Cato B ij,Thow oughtest to thynke ofte how 
..lycytly thou shalt mow e come to thyn intention. 1788 
R. Harris Uitle) Scriptural Researches on the Licitness of 
the Slave Trade. 1806 Throckmorton Consid. 38 The 
question may be licitly discussed on the ground of expe- 
diency. 1853 R. Boyle Case with Wiseman 27 Whether 
he could deprive me of saying Mass licitly. 1881 Sala in 
Illustr. Land. News 7 May 443 Not so much as a glass of 
lager beer could the privates licitly obtain. 1884 Catholic 
Diet. 629/2 To receive holy orders. .licitly, it is necessary to 
be in a state of grace. 

t Licitate, V, Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. licitat 

ppl. stem of licit art to bid at an auction, f. licit-us , 
pa. pple. of licerl of the same meaning.] traits. 
To make a bid for, put a price upon. 

i6ox Imp. Consid. Sec. Priests (1673! 85 Ecclesiastical 
persons, .are. , not to study how to murder Princes, nor to 
licitate Kingdoms. 

Licita'tioil. rare-o, [ad. L. licitdtion-cm, 
f. licit art: see prec.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Licitafion, an inhauncing of a price set 
vpDn any thing that is sold. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Lici- 
tation, a setting out to sale; a prizing or cheapening. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex., Licit ation, the act of exposing to sale 
to the highest bidder. 

t Licita’tor. Obs. rare— 0 , [a. alleged L. 
licit ator, agent-n, f. licit art-, see prec. (But the 
L. word exists only, as a misreading for illicitatorf\ 
One who bids to raise prices at an auction. 

1623 Cockeram, Licitat or, mi inhauncer. 
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Lick (lik), sb. [f. Lick ».] 

1 . An act of licking. Hence quasi -concr. a small 
quantity, so much as may be had by licking ; also 
lick-up, A lick of goodwill (Sc.), ‘a small portion 
of meal given for grinding corn, in addition to the 
fixed multure ’ (Jam.). 

1603 Dekker Grissit (Shaks. Soc.) 16, I knock’d you once, 
for offering to have a lick at her lips. 1662 R. Mathew 
Uni, Alch. lxxxix. 109 This Woman with one lick of my 
Antidote (which was mixed with hony) . . received ease all 
over her body, a 1688 Bunyan Jerus. Sinner Saved (1886) 

1 13 Many love Christ with nothingbut the lick of the tongue. 
1690 Dryden Amphitryon 11. ii. (1691) 21 He could . . come 
galloping home at Midnight to have a lick at the Honey-pot. 
a 1733 R. North Lift F, North 219 He [Jeffries] could not 
reprehend without scolding ; and in such Billinsgate Lan- 
guage, as [etc.]. . . He call'd it giving a Lick with the rough 
Side of his Tongue. 1814 A ostract Proof respecting M ill 
of Inveramsap 3 0am.' P. Wilson depones, that he did not 
measure or weigh the lick of goodwill. _ <21823 Fohby Voc, 
E. Anglia , Lick-up, a miserably small pittance of any thing. 
1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 255 * Ae wee bit 
spare rib o’ flesh .. to be sent roun’ lick and lick about*. 
1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 62 The polar man 
..shall not have a lick of oil on Christmas Day. 1853 
P, B. St. John Amy Moss 50 Everybody brought ‘sun thin' 
— some a lick of meal, some a punldn ’ [etc.]. 

b. colloq. A slight and hasty wash (usually ‘a 
lick and a promise Also, a dab of paint, etc. 

c 1648 in Maidment Pasquils (1868) 154 We’ll mark them 
with a lick of tarre. a 1771 Gray Candidate z When sly 
Jemmy Twitch er' had smugg’d up his face With a lick of 
court white-wash, and pious grimace. 1835 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., A Lick and a. Slake. 

2 . U. S. A spot to which animals resort to lick 
the salt or salt earth found there. Also buffalo- 
lick , salt-lick. 

1731 Q. Gist Jruts. (1893) 42 Salt Licks, or Ponds, formed 
by little Streams or Drems of Water. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 663 Salt Lick and Salt Spring are used synonym- 
ously, hut improperly, as the former differs from the latter 
in that it is dry. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 219 One of our ser- 
geants shot a deer at a lick close to our camp. 1827 J, F. 
Cooper Prairie I, v. 78 To rout the unlawful settlers who 
had gathered nigh the Buffaloe lick in old Kentucky. 1841 
— Deers layer iv, Like deer standing at a lick. 1877 N. S. 
Shai.er App. to [. A. Allen’s Amer. Bison 438 The springs 
at Big-Bone Lick, as at all the other licks 01' Kentucky are 
sources of saline waters derived from the older Palaeozoic 
rocks. 

3 . A complaint in horses (see quot.). 

1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 162 Coach horses are subject to 
symptoms known by the appellation of ‘ the Lick ’. . . They 
lick each other’s skins, and gnaw their halters into pieces. 

4 . A smart blow. (Cf. to lick on the whip , cited 
from c 1460.) Also pi. {Sc. and north.), a beating, 
in phr. to get one's licks, give (one - ) his licks. 

1678 J. Phillips Tavernier's Trav. vi. 77 [He] gave the 
fellow half a dozen good licks with his cane. 1724 Swift 
Wood's Execution Wks. 1735 V. it. 155, yd Cook, i’ll give 
him a lick in the chops. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Shtph. 1. ii, 
To lend his loving wife a loundering lick. 1785 Burns To 
W. Simpson Postscr. vii, An’ monie a fallow gat his licks, Wi’ 
hearty crunt. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 79 Unlesseither 
of them gave him a lick on the head. 1820 Scott Abbot vii, 
The dread of a lick should not hold me hack. 1826 J , Wi lson 
Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 165 Every callant in the class could 
gie him his licks. _ 1837 S. Lover Rory O' More (1849 1 13 
We’re used to a lick of a stick every day. 1887 School- 
master 15 Jan. 104/x The hoy . . deponed that the master 

f ave him twa licks in the lug. _ 1894 Crockett Lilac. Snn- 
onnet 103 The yin that got his licks fell down and bit the 
dust. 

b. transf. and_^g. 

1739 Cibber Apol, (1736) I. 28 A lick at the Laureat will 
always be a sure bait . . to catch him little readers. 1794 
Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode fa For, Soldiers Wks. 1812 III. 
247 A Lick at the French Convention. 1803 Naval Chron, 
X. 258 The tars are wishing for a lick, as they call it, at 
the Spanish galleons. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1st. iv. xviii, 
* I wish I had had a lick at them with the gun first ’, he 
replied. 

6. Sc. ‘A wag, one who plays upon another' 
(Jam.'!. 

1723 Willie, was a wanton Wag in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. 
Songs (1844) 20/1 And was na Willie a great loun, As shyre 
a lick as e'er was seen. 051738 Ramsay Grub-street 5 He’s 
naething but a shire daft lick. 

6. dial. , U.S. and Austral. A spurt at racing, 
a short brisk spin ; a (spell ’ of work. Big licks = 
hard work. Also speed, in phr. at full lick , at a 
great lick, etc. 

1837 Haliburton Clochn. Ser. 1. xv, That are colt can 
beat him for a lick of a quarter of a mile. 1847 W. T, Porter 
Quarter Race 104 pie went up the opposite bank at the 
same lick, and disappeared. 1861 Bryant Songs from 
Dixie's Land 26 At length I went to mining, put in my 
biggest licks, 188a Miss Braddon Mt, Royal II. iv. 79, 
I. . made up my mind to stay in America, till I’d done some 
big licks in the sporting line. 1880 P. H. Emerson Eng. 
Idyls at* Down the river .. came sailing the , , wliery .. ay 1 
going at full lick too, 1889 1 Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery 
wider A rms 82 It'll be a short life and a merry one, though, 
dad,_ if we go on big licks like this, 1898 F, T, Bullkn 
Cruise Cachalot 2t8 The recipient, thoroughly roused by 
this, starting off at a great lick, 

Lick flak), v. Forms ; 1 liccian, 2-6 lik, 4-5 
like, lyke, 3-7 lioke(n, 4-6 likke, 5-6 lycke, 
lykke, (5 lykkyn), 6- lick. [OE, liccian <=• OS. 
Uccdn, leccdn (Du. likken). OHG. leckdn (MHG., 
mod.G. lecken) OTeut. *likkSn (whence It. lec- 
care, F. licher), prob. repr. pre-Teut. *lighna-, f. 


OAryan root *ligh- (: high- : loigh-), found in Goth. 

(1 bi)laig&n , Gr. Afi'xeo' to lick, hlyvos dainty, L. 
lingers, OIrish ligim , OS 1 . lizati, Lith. lesli, Skr. 
rih, lih to lick.] 

I. traits. To pass the tongue over (something - ' , 
e.g. with the object of tasting, moistening the 
surface, or removing something from it. 
cxooo ALlfric Saints' Lives (1883) I. 114 Da reSan deot 
. . heora li3a liccodon mid licira tungan. c 1290 S, Eng. 
Leg. I. 270. 320 po he i-sai3 ane leon licke ]>at bodi. _ c 1375 
Sc. Leg, Saints xlv. ( Cristine ) 261 pe serpentis.hire fete 
can lyke. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 29 Thei [dogges] 
were about her mouthe and liked it. 1484 Caxton Fables 
of As sop i. xvii, [The asse] began ne to kysse and to lykke 
hym, 1392 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 
206 To seek his dinner in poules with Duke humfrey : to 
licke dishes, to be a beggar. <11617 Hieron Wks. II. 
436 Must God then lacke the due attendance of the 
people in His house, while they are licking of thy trenchers ? 
1713 Steele Sped. No. 431 p 3, I left off eating of 
Pipes, and fell to licking of Chalk. 1732 Pope Ess. Elan 
1. 84 Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, And 
licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 1792 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Wks. III. 4 The man I hate. .Who, to complete 
his dinner, licks his plate. 1798 Sir M. Eden in Ld. Auck- 
land's Corr, (1862) III. 423 '1 hey continue to cringe and to 
lick the hand that strikes them. 1880 Miss Buaddon fust 
as l am i, Tim stands on end, and licks the wanderer’s face. 
1885 Truth 28 May 844/1 The danger of licking adhesive 
stamps and envelopes. 

absol. c 14G0 J. Russell Bk. Nurture cgs Lik not with 
by tonge in a disch. 1383 Leg. Bp. St. A ndrots 1091 
While ane pat do\m his hand and lickit. <11392 H.Smith 
Senit. (1S37) 462 When Jonathan saw honey dropping, be 
must needs be licking. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 
128/2. Mix for a Dose . .and to be lick'd of. . as need requires. 
1890 L. C. D’Oyle Notches 60 The elk. .was now ‘ licking’ 
in the little side-valley. 

b. Frequent in phrases expressive of actions re- 
ferred to allusively or fig,, as to lick one s fingers, 
to lick one's Ups, an action indicating keen relish 
or delighted anticipation of some dainty morsel ; 
+ to lick (another’s) fingers, to lick the fat from 
(one’s) beard , to cheat (him) of his gains ; + to 
lick one's knife , said of a parsimonious person ; 
to lick the ground, to lick (another’s) shoe or spittle 
(cf. lick-spittle sb.), actions expressive of abject ser- 
vility; flo lick (a patron’s) trencher, said of a 
parasite ; to lick the dust, T the earth [a Hebraism: 
Vulg. terram lingers ], to fall prostrate, to suffer 
defeat. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxifi]. 9 His feondas foldan lic- 
ci^eaS. 1382 Wyclif Ps. lxxifi]. 9 Hisenemys the ertheshul 
licken. — Mic ah vii. 17 Thei shuln lick dust as the ser- 
pent. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6502 What shulde he yeve that 
likketh his knyf. 1300 Kennedie Fly ting w. Dunbar 396 
Thou sail lik thy lippis, and suere thou leis. 1530 Palsgr. 
609/2, 1 lycke my lippes or fyngers after swete meate. 1348 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI 169b, Marchantes within the citee, 
sore abhorryng the Italian nation, for lickyng the fat from 
their beardes, and taking from them their livyng. 1533 
Eden Decades 104 [They] with no lesse confydence licke 
their lippes secreately in hope of their praye. 1602 Withals’ 
Did. 263 A fellow that can licke his Lordes or his ladles 
trencher in one smooth tale or mcrrie lie, and picke their 
purses in another. 1610 Shaks. Temp. in. ii. 27 How does 
thy honour? Let me licke thy shooe. 1646 J. Whitaker 
Uzziah 24 Have you not known some in a low condition, 
to bow and scrape, lick the spittle on the ground. 1636 
Ld. Hatton in Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 284 He 
purposeth not to deale at all with my cosen Kertons frends, 
vnless it be for mault, and that too in an. honorable and 
considerable way without licking my fingars. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 326 Oft he [the serpent] bowd His turret Crest .. 
and lick’d the ground whereon she trod. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No, s.f 2 Sparrows for the Opera, says his Friend, 
licking his Lips, what, are they to be roasted? 1808 Cobbett 
Pot. Reg. XIII. 1009 He should have learnt to lick spittle, 
and have drilled himself to crawl upon his belly. x86o 
Reads Cloister 4 H. iv. (18961 162 He found the surly inn- 
keepers licked the very ground before him now. 

c. in proverbial sayings. 

*S*3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1438 Wele wotith the cat 
whos berdeshe likkith. 1339 Taverner lirasm. Prov. (1545) 
19 He is an euyll cooke that can not lycke his owne fyngers. 
i6ig Hollybande Ft, Sckoolem, too b. 1822 Scott Nigel vi, 
They say, a good cook knows how to lick his own fingers. 

d. with adverbs, e.g. over ; to take in or up by 
licking. With away , f forth, off, out , and with 
prep. off-. To remove by licking. 

<1x240 lire /sun in Colt. Horn, 183 Huni J>er in beoh liked 
of homes, a 1300 Cursor M. 285 S pan es sco [Lot's wife, or 
the pillar of salt] liked nl a-way. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 93 Hanibal likked venym of his owne rynge. 
c 1440 Jacob s Well 247 be bysschop wyth his tunge lykkyd 
it out lowly. 1367 Giuie 4 God lie Ball. (S. T. S.) 40 And 
oft thay [the doggis] did this catiue man refre<che Lickand 
the fylth furth of his laithlie flesche. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 632 My Hell-hounds, to lick up the draff and filth. 1721 
Ramsay Prospect Plenty ix, O’er lang, in troth, have we 
by-standers been, And loot fowk lick the white out of our een. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776: LII. 77 Their [cows] practice 
of licking off their hair. Ibid. VII. 175 The serpent ..was 
seen to Tick the whole body over. 182a Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
Praise Chimneysw., It was a pleasure to see the sable 
younkers lick in the unctuous meat. 

e. With complementary adj. expressing the re- 
sult, e.g. to lick clean, + 7 'o lick whole : to heal 
of wounds or sores by licking; in quots-./ff. 

C15S0 Disc. Common WealEng. (1893) 32 If anie men haue 
licked theim selues whole youe be the same. 1596 Bp. W. 
Barlow Three Serm. i. 129 Who vnder a shew of licking 
them whole, suck out euen their hart blood. 1607 Hieron 


Wks. I. 366 It is not a limme of Satan which is wounded; 
he might then licke himseife whole. 1670 Ray Prov. 211 
And yet betwixt them both, they iick’t the platters clean. 
x68i Dryden Sp. Fryar 11. iii, If there were no more in 
Excommunication than the Church's Censure, a wise Man 
wou’d lick his Conscience whole with a wet Finger. 171* 
Arbuthnot John Butt iv. vi. He would quickly lick him- 
self whole again, by his vails, 
f 2 . To lap with the tongue ; to drink, sip. Also 
iutr. constr. of, on. Obs. 

13.. E. E. A It it. P. B. 1521 So long likked pise lordes 
5Ise Iykores swete. 1382 Wyclif x Kings xxi. 19 In this 
place, in the which houndis lickiden the blood of Naboth, 
shulen lick and thi blood, a 1400-30 A lexander 3826 Sum 
of his awen vryn & sum on Iren lickid. _ 13x3 Douglas 
PEneis viii. Prol. 139 Sum langis for the liffyr ill to lik of 
ane quart. 133s Coverdale Judg. vii. 3 Whosoeuer licketh 
of the water with his tunge, as a dogg licketh. 1383 Mel- 
bancke Philotimus 100 The Cat would licke milke, but she 
will not wette her feete. 1791 Cowper Iliad xxr. 148 Lie 
there, and feed the fishes, which shall lick Thy blood secure. 

3 . transf. and fig. (from 1 and 2). a. Of persons 
and animals. Formerly in many specialized uses, 
f To lick up (an enemy’s forces ; : to destroy, ‘ an- 
nihilate ’ (after Num. xxii. 4). + To lick (a person) 
of something : to cheat, ‘ fleece ’. To lick the 
letter-, to use alliteration. + To lick of the whip-. 
to have a taste of punishment. 

c 1460 Towneleyflfyst. iii. 378 In fayth and for youre long 
taryyng Ye shal lik on the whyp. [1335 Coverdale Num. 
xxii. 4 Now shal this heape licke up all that is aboute vs, 
euen as an oxe licketh vp the grasse in the field.] 1548 
Hall Chron,, Hen. VI 126 Yet sometyme thei wer slain, 
taken, and licked vp, or thei were ware. 1337 in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 388 Three hundred of them [Gascons] 
be licked up by the way. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
Comm. 259 b, They confesse the craft themselues, wherby 
they licked vs of our money. 1399 Marston Sco. Villanie 
1. iv. 188 A crewe . . That lick the tail of greatnesse with their 
lips. 1603 Camden Rem. (16371 34 The English and Welsh 
delighted much in licking the letter. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- 
Prof. St. v. ix. 391 Hypocrites rather then they will lose a 
drop of praise will lick it up with their own tongue. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Ep. <§• Rev. App. 690 Till he had licked of 
the whip, and learned better language. 1726 Life Penn in 
Wks. 1782 I. 136 Those very lies . . which himself had now 
licked up afresh. 

b. Of inanimate agents (chiefly waves, flame, 
etc.) : To lap, play lightly over, etc. ; to take up 
(moisture, etc.) in passing over. Sometimes with 
personification. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. Ill, 276 Seo lyft liccaS and atyh5 
Sone wastan of ealre eorjjan. 1633 Swan Spec. M.y. § 2 
(1643) 149 Untill the sunne or the wind have licked the 
tops of the grasse and flowers. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
nl. 698 Feavers .. rack their Limbs, and lick the vital Heat. 
1827 Poi.lok Course T. m, Consumption licked her blood. 
1856 J. H. Newman Callista 154 The tide of human beings 
. . licking the base of the hill, rushed vehemently on one 
side. 1885-94 R« Bridges Eros g Psyche Dec. xxvi, An 
upleaping jet Of cold Cocytus, which for ever licks Earth’s 
base. 1891 T. Hardy Tess II. xxiv, The wheels, licked up 
the pulverized surface of the highway. 1893 Earl Dunmore 
Pamirs I. 45 The flames . . ruthlessly licked up everything 
in their path of destruction. 1900 Blackw. Mag. July 59/2 
Fires had consumed the underbrush and licked the branches 
off the giant trees. 

c. Sc. To lick one's winningf : To make the 
best of one’s bargain. 

1776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha‘ (1796) T44 But now let us 
our winning lick (He cry’d in pet'. 1794 Burns ‘ O merry 
hae I been' 9 Bitter in dool I lickit my winnins, O’ marrying 
Bess, to gie her a slave. 

4 . To lick {a person or thing') info {shape, etc.), 
also t to lick over : To give form and regularity 
to; to mould, make presentable. Alluding to 
the alleged practice of bears with their young (see 
quots.). 

[1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxiv. 70 Beres ben 
brought forthe al fowle and transformyd and after that by 
lyckynge of the fader and the moder they ben brought in 
to theyr kyndeiy shap.] 1612 Chapman Widowes T. Wks. 
1873 III. 31 He has not licked his whelp into full shape yet. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 7/2 En- 
forced, as a Bear doth her Whelps, to bring forth this con- 
fused lump, I had not time to lick it into form, a 1639 
Wotton in Reliq. (1685) 444 The Author hath licked them 
[verses] over. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxviii. (1700) 339 Men 
did not know how to mould and frame it ; but at last it 
was licked into shape, 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 4 The play 
is writ, the Players upon the recommendation of those that 
lick’d it over, like their parts to a E’ondness. 1780 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) IX. 309 Mr. Law, by taking immense pains, has 
licked it into some shape. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 
132, 1. shall have trouble enough in licking her [a young ser- 
vant] into shape. 1891 Spectator 12 Dec. 837 Their pro- 
posals .. would be licked, by debate , .into practicable shape. 

6. Contemptuously used for : To smear with 
cosmetics; to varnish, to smarten with paint; to 
‘sleek’, give smooth finish to (a picture). 

1396 Nashb Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 99 Spend- 
ing a whole forenoone euerie day in spunging and licking 
himseife _ by the glasse. 4x700 B, E. Did. Cant. Crew, 
I.ickt, Pictures new Varnished, Houses new Whitened, or 
Women’s Faces with a Wash. 1833 T. Taylor Life B. R. 
H ay don HI. 2x2 Modern cartoons with few exceptions are 
licked (smoothed) and polished intentionally, 

6, slang. To beat, thrash. Also, to drive (some- 
thing) out of (a person) by thrashing. + To lick 
off-, to cut off clean, to slice off. 

*53 S Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 144 Leggis war likkit 
of hard of at the kne. 1367 Harman Caveat s.v. (Farmer), 
Lycke, to beate. 1719 Ramsay To Hamilton vi, May I be 


LICK-DISH. 

licket wi' a kittle, Gin of your numbers I think little. 173a 
Fielding Mock Doctor 1, ii, Suppose I’ve a mind he should 
drub, Whose bones are they, Sir, he’s to lick? *775 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary , Let. to Mr. Crisp 19 Nov., As for.. your 
father, I could lick him for his affected coolness and modera- 
tion. 1828 Darwin in Life ip Lett. (1888) 1. 167 How these 
poor dogs must have been licked. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 

I. viii. (187H 109 Say you won’t fag— they’ll soon get tired 
of licking you. 1879 Spurgeon Serin. XXV. 542 Almost as 
free as America in the olden time, when every man was 
free to lick his own nigger. x88i A tlantic Monthly XLIX. 
41 Well, I’ve tried to lick the badness out of him. .. You 
can, out of some boys, you know. 

b. slang. To overcome, get the better of; to excel, 
surpass. It licks me : 1 cannot explain it. Also 
to lick into Jits', to defeat thoroughly. 

1800 in Spirit Pub, Jrnls. IV, 232 By Dane, Saxon, or 
Piet We had never been lick'd Had we. stuck to the king of 
the island. 1836 F. B. Head Let. in Smiles Mem. J. 
Murray (1891) II. xxxi. 366, I believe we shall lick the 
radicals. 1847 De Quincisy Milton v. Southey ip Laudor 
Wks. (1839) XII. 179 Greece was. .proud, .of having licked 
him [an enemy]. 1879 E. Walford Londiniana I. 37 If we 
have a war and heat Russia or lick Abyssinia into fits. 1889 
‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Robbery under A mis xxiv, It licked 
me to think it had been hid away all the time. 1890 — 
Col. Reformer (1891I 195 As a seller of unparalleled gener- 
osity, we can’t be licked. 1900 Speaker 8 Sept. 618 We must 
either lick and rule these savages or run away... 

absol. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xii. (1889) 114, 
I believe that a gentleman will always lick in a fair fight. 

7 . slang, intr. To ride at full speed. 

1889 ‘Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms xxi, 
A horseman . . rattled down the stony track as hard as he 
could lick. 

8. Combs. : lick-box nonce-wd. ? = Lick-dish ; 
lick-fingers, one who licks his fingers (used as a 
term of abuse) ; lick-foot nonce-wd., the action of 
licking the feet, servility ; + lick-halter (see quot.) ; 
lick-ladle, a parasite ; lick-log, a block of salt 
for cattle to lick ; liek-ma-dowp Sc. nonce-wd., a 
sycophant ; lick-platter, a parasite ; lick-sauce 
= Lick-dish ; lick-spit == Lick-spittle ; lick- 
trencher = lick-platter-, lick-up, (a) something that 
licks up (see quot. 1844) ; (< 5 ) something * licked ’ 
into shape (see quot. 1851-61). Also Lick-dish, 
Lick-penny, Lick-pot, Lick-spigot, Lick-spittle, 

16x1 Cotgr., Liche-casse , a *llck-box, a sweet-lips. 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais u. xxx, Achilles was a scauld pated 
maker of hay bundles, Agamemnon a lick-box. 1595 Locrine 
in. iv. F 2 b, You stopsauce, *lickfingers, will you not heare ? 
[1623 B. Jonson Staple News, The Persons of the Play, Lick- 
finger, a Master Cooke, and parcell Poet.] 1630 — New Inn 
ii. u, No flattery for’t, No ^lick-foot, pain of losing your pro- 
boscis. x6xx Florio, Lecca fine , a *licke-halter, a knauish 
wag, a gallowes-clapper, . 1849 James Woodman ii, ‘Who 
and what is he?’ ‘A *Iicklaa!e of the court, lady’. 1840 
Haliburton Clockm. Ser. m. xii, 1 like a man to be up to 
the notch, and stand to his *lick-log. 1724 Ramsay Vision 
xxiii, Quhen thus redust to howps, They dander, and wander 
About pure iickmadovvps. 1853 Lytton My Novel vi. xxiii. 

II. 186 No *lick-platter, no parasite, no toadeater. 1822 T. 
M itchell A ristoph. 1 1. 302 Him., who has A smutty tale for 
ev’ry rich man’s table? *Lickspitand flatterer both 1 1833 
Sarah Austin Charae, Goethe II 3 5 To play . . the lickspit 
about the court of Weimar. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. To 
Rdr. 9 Not onely *licktrenchers hut also claw backs, which 
curry fauour with great men by their false appeachings. 
1787 Wolcot. (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 18x6 I. 298 
Butlers and lick-trenchers. 1844 Mech , Mag. XL. 47 [Of 
Silver plating.] When cool the hammer is allowed to fall 
upon the lead, to which it firmly adheres by means of a 
plate roughed as a rasp, which is called the *lick-np. 1831- 
fix Mayhew Land. Labour II. 34 A ‘ lick-up’ is a boot or 
shoe re-lasted to take the wrinkles out . . and then blacked 
up to hide blemishes. 

+ Iiick-dish. 06 s. [f. Lick v. + Dish sb.] 

1 . A parasite. 

C1440 Promp. Part i. 304/2 Lykdysshe, scurra. 15x9 
Horm an V nig. 77 Smellefyestes, lyckedysshes, and franchars 
come vncalled. x68x W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1C93) 
824 A lick-dish, catillo. 

2 . Used allusively (see quot. 1562). 

[1562 J. Heywooo Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 64 She will lie as 
fast as a dogge will licke a dishe.] 1575 Gamm, Gurton v. 
ii. 252 Thou Her lickdish, didst not say the neele wold be 
gitten? 1631 [see Liar (Proverbs)]. 

Licked (likt), ppl. a. [f. Lick v. + -ed L] In 
senses of the vb. 

1763 Brit. Mag. July 337/2 Went cutting away with that 
fork and his licked knife. 1896 Du Mauhif.r Martian 
(1897) 43 The licked one., dabbed his swollen eye with 
a wet pocket-handkerchief. 

Lickell, 06 s. jocular or colloq. form of Little. 

Liclreu, v. 06 s. exc. dial, [altered form of 
Lip pen v.] intr. To trust fa. 

,*533 Coverdale II os. xi. 5 The stoare that they haue 
Iickened vnto, shall be destroyed and eaten vp.. x883 in 
Sheffield Gloss, s.v. Lippcn, ‘I know what to likken to’. 

‘ He’s nowt to likken to . 

Liekenes/ia, obs. form of Likeness. 

Licker ( U’kai). [f. Lick v. + -er b] One who 
or something which licks. Also licker-up ; in 
silver-plating - lick-up (see Lick v. 8). 

1440 Promp. Parv. 305/1 Lykkare, or he hat lykkythe, 
lecator. 1552 Hulout, Licker, lictor. 1839 U re Diet, A rts 
999 Plated manufacture ..The under face of the stamp- 
hammer has a plate of iron called the licker-up fitted into it. 
*860 Gkn. P.Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxxxviii. xii Being 
acquiescent lickers-np of ministerial dishonour. 1898 Daily 
Nest>s 4 Apr. 8 3 The licker of red-hot irons was briskly 
following his profession. 


t Dickering, a. 06s. rare— 1 . ? = Lickerish, 


5 liccoris, 6 lieoryce, likerishe, -yshe, 6-7 
licouriah, 7 liccorish, li(e)korish, liquerish, 
liquourish, licquo(u)rish., 8 likerish, 6-9 lick- 
erish, licorish, liquorish. [Altered form of 
Lickerous, with substitution of suffix -ish for -ousl\ 

1 1 . Pleasant to the palate ; gen. sweet, templing, 
attractive; ==Lickeroi's i. Of a cook: Skilful 
in preparing dainties. Obs. 

*579-8 ° North Plutarch (i 595) 50 The deuises of I ickerish 
coofces. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 194 With Licourisb 
draughts And Morsels Vnctious. 1615 tr. De Monfart's 
Surv. E. Indies 20 There is another very licquorish fruit. 
1634 Milton Comus 700 And wouldst thou seek again to 
trap me here With lickerish baits fit to ensnare a brute? 
1653 A. Wilson pas. I, 37 He [Bacon] was one of those 
that smoothed his way to a full ripeness by liquorish and 
pleasing passages. 1728 Tickell Horn Bk. x8 Or if to Ginger 
Bread thou shalt descend, And Liquorish Learning to thy 
Babes extend. 

2 . Of persons, etc. : Fond of delicious fare ; ■= 
Lickerous 2. + Const, after , of. 

? a 1500 Chester PI. ii. 199 And of that tree of Paradise 
she shall eate through my coyntice ; For women are full 
liccoris [ v.r , licorous]. 1533 T. Wilson Rhet. 66 Likeryshe 
of tongue, lighte of taile. 1561 Avvof.lay Frat. Vacab. 13 
This is a lieoryce knaue that will swill his Maisters drink. 
12x632 T. Taylor God’s Judgern. vii. 11. (1642J 102 Yet was 
he lickerish also after any . . rarity that was sent into his 
Table. 1664 Evelyn Sylva. 42 Cattel being excessively 
licorish of their leaves and tender buds. 1690 Locke Govt. 
1. vi. § 57 (1694) 55 They were so liquorish after Mans Flesh, 
that [etc.]. 1719 London & Wise Contpl. Gard. 283 Green 
Peas are ready to satisfie the longing Appetite of the liker- 
ish Palate. 1802 G. Colman Br. Grins, Knight if Friar 

I. lx, A liquorish black rat Lured by the cook to sniff and 
smell her bacon. 1828 Southf.y in Q. Rev. XXXVIII. 201 
The holy man. .had a licorish tooth. 1879 W. E. Heitland 
Q. Curtins Introd. 29 He [Alexander] drank . . rather by 
way of good-fellowship than from a liquorish appetite. 

b. gen. and fig. Eagerly desirous, longing, 
greedy; = Lickerous 2 b. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 384/1 The people.. must 
not bee so lickerish to desire vnprofitable thinges. 1627 

J. Carter Expos. 3 This propertie every one is most 
liquorish of, taking after their great grand-mother Eve. 
a 1639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckhm. in Reliq. (1651) 99 Cer- 
tain rare Manuscripts .. were upon sale to the Jesuits at 
Antwerp, licourish Chapmen of such Ware. 1658 Osborn 
Adv. Son (1673) 77 Be not therefore licorish after Fame. 
X704 Swift T, Tub Wks. 1760 I. 60 Their own liquorish 
affection to gold. 1834 Bentham Deontol. in Westm, Rev. 
XXI. 9 He might have a lickerish leaning towards the 
trade of Cacus. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible (1875) 11 J ewish 
human nature . . showed so intense a sympathy with the 
general tendency to idolatry, as to cast a liquorish eye on 
every wandering form of it that came near them. 

3 . Lecherous, lustful ; = Lickerous 3. 

xfioo H f.ywood 1st Pt. Edw. IV, Wks. x 874 1 . 5 1 Go to, Nell 
..ye may be caught, I tell ye : these be liquorish lads. 1700 
Duyden Wife of Bath 319 The liquorish hag rejects the 
pelf with scorn. 1749 Fielding Tom pones v. xii, Thou art 
a liquorish dog. 1828 Lamb Wife’s Trial, The lickerish 
culprit, almost dead with fear.. 1881 Swinburne in Fortn. 
Rev. Feb. 133 The smirk of a liquorish fribble. 

4 . Comb., as lickerish-lipped adj. 

*577 !*• Bullinger's Decades (1592) 134 Let euery young 
man be . . not licorish lipped, nor dainty toothed. 

Hence Dickerishly adv. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 116 His expression licking 
the Chancery hath left Posterity to interpret it. .liquorishly 
longing for that Place. 

Lickerishness. [f. Lickerish a. + -ness.] 

Love of good fare ; gen. keen appetite or desire. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Friandise, licorous 
thinges, licouri.shnesse. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
II. 293 Meere lickerishnes causeth vs to eate such meats as 
we know are contrary to our health. 1636 J. Harrington 
Oceana (1700) 152 Where there is a liquorishness in a popular 
Assembly to debate. 1658 Osborn fas. 1 , 134 Their Govern- 
ours licorishnesse after the choyce morsells of the Church. 
*733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. v. § 10 (1734) x6S The Snare 
and Temptation that Liquorishness and high Relish throws 
many into.. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 35 ’i'he boy . . 
moved by lickerishness, began to eat. 

+ Xirckerous, a. Obs. Forms: 3-6 li-,lyker- 
ous, (4 lykerus, 5 lykerowse, lykorous, lyk- 
kerwys, lekerous, likerose, lierus, likrus), 5-7 
licorous, licourous, lyoorous(e, (5 lycourous, 
lycours, lycoruse, 6 lycoures, licoras, likor- 
ous, 7 likresse), 6-7 liquorous, lickerous, 
-orou3. [a. AF. *likerous, *lekerous, repr. a 
northern van. of OF. lecheros Lecherous ; cf. ONF. 
liquerie — Central OF . lecherie lechery. 

In Eng. use this form of the word has chiefly retained its 
etymological sense (cf., however, sense 3 , while lecherous 
has been almost confined to a transferred application.] 

1 . Pleasing or tempting to the palate. Also gen. 
and fig . : Sweet, pleasant, delightful. 

c 1275 XI Pains Hell 172 in O. E. Misc. 228 J>o weore 
beose Fat .. hedden of mony metes de-deyn, But hit weore 
likerous be certeyn. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 68 
Noht may be feled lykerusere, Then thou so suete alumere. 
1340 Ayenb. 47 |?e zofte bed clones likerouses. ct 380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 216 Lekerous metis & drynkis. a *450 
Kut. dela Taur{x868) 22 No woman shulde ete no lycorous 
morceUes in the absens . . of her hnsbond. 1549 Latimer 
5 th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 139 wow, .Lucre is so lickor- 
ous that he that once iyckes of it, leketh it. *377-87 Houn- 


LICKIWO-. 

shed Chrott. 1. 19/2, 1 would not be his ghest, vnlesse I tooke 
his table to be furnisht with more wholesome and licorous 
viands. 1597 Beard Theatre God’s Judgem. Ii. (1631) 536 
Beeing fed with the licorous and deceitfull sweetnesse of 
their owne lusts. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 
47 O tis an amiable diuel, a sweete sinne, a lycorous poyson. 

2. Of persons, the appetite, etc. : P ond of choice 
or delicious food ; dainty in eating ; greedy of good 
fare. Const, of after. 

c 1313 Shoreham xfio And et throf dame lykerouse. 1362 
Langl, P. PI. A. vii. 253 Let not sir Surfet sitten at thi 
bord ; . . for he is a lechour and likerous of tonge. c X380 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. "Wks. I. 2 For )>is riche man was boastful 
in speebe and likerous in foode. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 53 There be . . other that be lykerous of moche mete 
and drmke. 1530 Palsgr. 317/x Lycorouse or daynty 
mouthed, priant. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffs 34 The Popes 
caterer casting a licorous glaunce that way. a 163a G. Her- 
bert Priest to Temple xxvi. Wks. (Grosart) III. 183 He 
that . . for quality is licorous after dainties, is a glutton. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 182 These larres are . . interlarded 
with pitch to preserue the ..Wine; yet making the taste 
thereof ynpleasant to liquorous lips. 1633 U rquhart Rabe- 
lais 11. xiv. 98 These devils are very lickorous of lardons. 

b. gen. and fig. Having a keen relish or desire 
for something pleasant. Const. of\ also, eager to 
do something. 

C1386 Chaucer Frankl, T. 391 Yonge clerkes that been 
lykerous 'To reden Artes than been curious, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 444 Syn wemen are . . so likrus of loue in likyng of 
yowthe. 1333 W. Watreman F'ardle Facions 11. viii. 178 
Whiche . . liue a pure and simple life, led with no likerous 
lustes of other mennes vanitie. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1, 
(1622) 82 Fit commendation (whereof womankind is so 
likerous). 1598 E. Guilpin Skial, (1878) 32 For though it 
be no cates sharpe sauce it is, To lickerous vanitie. a 163* 
G. Herbert Temple, Discharge i, Busy inquiring heart, 
what wouldst thou know Why dost thou pry, And turn and 
leer, and with a licorous eye Look high and low. 

3. Lecherous, lustful, wanton. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 161 The likerouse launde that 
Leccherye hatte. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 38 And sikerly 
she hadde a likerous eye. a 1420 Hocclf-ve De Reg. 
Princ. 1762 This likerous dampnable errour [adultery]. 
1470-83 Malory A rthurxvm. xxv, Men and wymmen coude 
loue to gyders seueti yeres and no lycours lustes were bi- 
twene them. 1387 Turberv. Trag. T. 15 Whilst thus 
Nastagio sought his owne decay, By liquorous lust. 1604 
Drayton Owl 369 There in soft Downe the liquorous 
Sparrow sat. x6tx Cotgr. s.v. Femme, From women light, 
and lickorous, good fortune still deliuer vs. 

4. Comb., as lickerous mouthed, - toothed adjs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 283 Like vnto lickerous 

mouthed men, who . . desire meates with a greedy appetite. 
1398 E. Guilfin Skial. (1878) 9 Once RInus saw a pretty 
lasse, And liquorous tooth’d desir’d to tast. 

Hence f Ifi'ckeronsly adv. 

ct 313 Shoreham 114 To meche fode devoury; and to 
lykerouslyche. C1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 567 Oloferne, 
which fortune ay kiste So likerously. 1426 Lydg. De Guit. 
Pilgr. 12913 Fatte mussellys large and Rounde, I threste 
hem in fful lykerously. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong. 
Friander, to feed licorously. 

+ Iirc&eroushead. Obs. rare - 1 . In 5 lik- 
er crashed, [f. Lickerous a. -t- -head.] Lickerous- 
ness. 

c 1440 Jacob’s Well 144 Vsyng of mete . . no^t only in 
likeroushed [printed liberoushed], but for pompe, to make 
manye messys. 

t jtickercmsness. Obs. [f. Lickerous + 
-ness.] Fondness for good fare ; gen. keen ap- 
petite or desire. Const, of, after, inf. with to. 
Also, lecherousness. 

c 1380 Wycuf Wks. (1880) 61 Likerousnesse & lustis of 
here bely. CX386 Chaucer Wife’s Frol. 611 Venus me yaf 
my lust, my likerousnesse. c 1386 — Pars. T. f 667 Auarice 
. . is likerousnesse in herte to haue erthely thynges, c 1440 
Promp, Parv. 304/2 Lykerowsnesse, delicacia. a 1586 
Sidney A rcadia v. 1 1622) 430 Whether . . the likerousnesse 
of dominion [can] make you beyond iustice. a 1638 Mede 
Wks. 1. (1672) 128 As perhaps licorousness of Wine before 
had caused many of them to do. 1637 Reeve God's Plea 
X29 A people .. so given over to licorousnesse, that it is an 
hard thing to get a Cook to please them. 1663 J. Spencer 
Vulg, Proph. 110 That natural^ liquorousness m the minds 
of men after the knowledg of things to come, 

Liekham(e, variant of Licham Obs. 

Licking 'li'kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Lick ». + -tng 1.] 
1. The action of the vb. Lick; the action of 
passing the tongue Over something, of fashioning 
into shape, etc. ; t also, the action of daubing or 
smearing the face with paint. 

*387 T rev isa Higden (Rolls) IV, 433 Bestes.. among hem 
self pey usej> cusses and likkynge and strokynge. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 305/1 Lykky[n]ge of howndys, or other beasts, 
lictns. X549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Ded. 2 What costly 
deckyng, lyckinge, censinge, and worshipping of ymages. 
1623 Bp. Hall Serm. v. 154 It scorneth to woo favour 
with farding and licking and counterfeisance. 1631 Gouge 
Gods Arrows in. xcv. 363 By the daily licking of his rank- 
ling wounds with the tongue of lady Elenor his wife, he 
is said to be cured. 011635 Naunton Fragnt. Reg. (Arb,) 
27 Besides the licking of his own fingers, he [Dudley] got 
the King a masse of riches. 01x656 Bp. Hall Sel. Th. § 13 
Jezebel, for all her licking, is cast out of the window ana 
trodden to dirt in the streets. 1737 Fielding Hist. Reg. in. 
Wks. x88a X. 227 Shakespeare was a pretty fellow, and said 
some things which only want a little of my licking to do 
well enough. Mod. He is somewhat uncouth ; he wants 
licking into shape. 

b. concr. in pi. (See quot.) 

x8sx Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exkib, 207 Coarse broad salt ; cjs 
ported for the fisheries, ., Pickings, or cattle lickings. 
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2. colloq. A beating, thrashing, lit. and fig. 

1756 Toldervy Hist. 3 Orphans II. 151, I gave him such 
a licking, I question whether he didn't carry some of the 
bruises with’n to the grave. 1780 in F. Moore Songs 4 Bail. 
Amer. Rev. (1856) 307 The fray assum'd, the generals 
thought, The color of a lickin'. 1806-7 J. Bereseord 
Miseries Hunt: Life (18261 hi. xiii, Obliged to take a severe 
licking from a boy twice as big . . as yourself. i8%8 Keats 
Let. Wks. 1889 III. 115 He praised Thomson and Cowper, 
but he gave Crabbe a most unmerciful licking. 1831 Pal- 
merston 29 May in H, L. Bulwer Life II. vm. 81 The 
moment they [the Belgians] stir a step to attack Holland, 
they will get a most exemplary licking. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist ix. (1889) 74 The power to take a licking is better 
worth having than the power to administer one. 

3. attrib., as licking-bout ; + licking-medicine, 
m electuary; licking-place U.S. ~ Lick sb. 2; 
so licking-pond. 

1597 Gerards: Herbal t. Ixxxv. 137 This rosted . . Onion 
..is used in a licking medicine against an old ratten cough. 
2632 Culpepper Eng. Physic (1656) 144 The juyee [of Li- 
quaris] dissolved in Rose-water with some Gutn-Tragacarrth. 
is a fine licking Medicine for Hoarsness, Wheesings, &c. 
1751 J, Bartram Observ.Trav. Pennsylv. etc. 27 The hack 
parts of our country are full of these licking [ printed lich- 
ingl ponds some are .. of pale clay, the deer .. are fond of 
licking this clay. Ibid. 68 We . .travelled along a rich hill 
side, . .then down to a Licking-place. 1762 P. Coi.linson in 
W. Darlington Mem. (1849) 238 Their bones or skeletons 
are now standing in a licking-place, not far from the Ohio. 
1773 Mad. D’Arblay Diary, Let. to Mr. Crisp Dec., 
Times are much alter’d since I gave him such a thorough 
licking-bout at back gammon. 

Licking ( lrkhj), ppl. a. [f. Lick v. + -ing 2 .] 
That licks. Of a flame : 1= Lambent. Also slang , 
first-rate, ‘ splendid ’ (cf. thumping . , whacking). 

1648 [see Gentle a. 10]. 1680 Cotton Contpl. Gamester 
iciv. 91, I will briefly describe it [Bone- Ace], and the rather 
because it is a licking Game for Money. 1890 E. Phill- 
potts Human Boy 182 The thing was, to make a licking 
big frame of light wood. 

Lickle, childish or illiterate form of Little. 
Liekly, obs. form of Likely. 

Lieknesse, obs. form of Likeness. 

•f Li'ckpenny. Obs. [f. Lick v.} One who 
or that which ‘licks up* the pennies; something 
that * makes the money go \ Also attrib. 

14.. ?Lydg, (title) London Lyckpeny. c 1600 Day Begg. 
Rcdna.ll Gr. 11. ii. (1881) 34 London lick penny call ye it,— 
t'as lick’d me with a witness. 1607 Dekker Sir T. IVyatt 
Wks. 1873 III. 116 W tat. Sweet musicke, gallant fellow 
Londoners. Clo. Y faith we are the madcaps, we are the 
lickpennies. 1648 Gage West Inti. xix. (1655) 151 Their 
Religion is a dear and lick-penny religion for such poor 
Indians. 1694 Dryden Love Triumphant 1. i, She has two 
devils in her eyes ; that last ogle was a lick-penny. 1824 
Jocorr St. Renan's xxviii, Law is a lick-penny, Mr, Tyrreb 

t Li ckpot. Obs. ff. Lick v. + Pot rf.j 

1 . A name for the first finger. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 73 Whiche fynger som 
men clepejj likpot hat is he fynger next lie thombe. c 1440 
Promf. Pare. 305/1 Lykpot fyngyr, index, c 1475 Piet. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 752/36 Hie index , a lykpot. 

2 . A pot out of which medicine may be licked. 

1665 Needham Med. MedicinseaZ 3 Their N utritive Messes, 

• Lick-pots, and Pectorals. 

Lieksome, dial, variant of Likksome. 

+ Li ck-spigot. Obs. [f. Lick v. + Spigot.] 
One who licks the spigot ; a contemptuous name 
for a tapster or drawer; also, a parasite. 

1599 Naske Lenten Stitffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 300-1 Let 
the cunningest licke-spiggot swelt his heart out, the beere 
shal neuer foame or froatli in the cupp. iggg Middleton, 
etc. Old Law tv. i, Cook t to the Drawer) Fill, lick-spiggot I 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 509 Parasites . . whom the 
Germans call Sckmorotzer and Tellerlecker, that is, smell- 
feasts and lick-spickets. 1611 Chapman May Day Plays 
1873 IL 362, I know the old lickspiggot will be nibling 
a little when he can come too’t. 1700 E. Ward Land. Spy 
II. iii. 4 He that salutes the old Lick-spiggot with other 
Title than that of Mr. Church-Warden runs the hazard of 
Paying double Taxes. 

Li'ck-spittle. [f. Lick v. + Spittle.] An 
abject parasite or sycophant ; a toady. 

[1629 Davenant Albmtint m. G i b, Lick her spittle From 
the ground. This disguiz’d humilitie Is both the swift, and 
safest way to pride.] 1823 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 I. 40 To hear his lickspittles speak you would think 
that a man of great and versatile talents was a miracle. 
*831 Borrow Lavengro III. 3x9 It is only in England that 
literary men are invariably lick-spittles. 1883 J, Hawthorne 
Dust I. 4 Stage-coachmen were .. comrades to gentlemen, 
lickspittles, to lords. 1890 C. Martyr W. Phillips 76 The 
South omnipotent and imperious, the North its errand-boy 
and lick-spittle. 

attrib. 1840 Thackeray Catherine ii. Wks. t86g XXII. 
36 A cringing baseness, and lickspittle awe of rank. 

Hence Xd/ckspittling vbl. sb., toadying, 

*839 Blackw. Mag. XL V. 767 Such more than oriental 
prostration,, such lick-spittling, . . you never saw in vour 
life. x886 Tinsley's Mag. July 54 Demagogues who have 
not the chance of lick-spttthng princes. 

+ Lrckster, Obs. rare ~ l . In 4 lyckestre. 
[f. Lick v. + -ster,] A female who licks ; used 
to translate OF. lecheresse , fern, of lecheor Lkcheii. 

rj 4 o Ayenb. 56 f>e tonge be lyckestre him ansuere]?. 

Licli, licly, obs. forms of Likely, 

Licnen, Lienesae, obs. ff. of Liken, Likeness. 
Lieome, variant of Licham Obs. 

Licorice, alternative form of Liquorice. 
Licorish, variant of Lickerish. , 
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+ Licorn. Obs. [a. F. licorne, lit. unicorn.] 

* An old name for the howitzer’ of the last century, 
then but a kind of mortar fitted on a field-carriage 
to fire shells at low angles’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1832 in Burn Nav. 4 Milit. Diet. 

Licorous, licourous, variants of Lickerous. 
Licour, -ish, obs. ff. Liquor, Lickerish. 

Liet, obs. form of Light. 

Lieter, lictier, obs. forms of Litter. 

Lictor (li'ktpi). Rom. Antiq. Also 4 littour. 
[L, ; perh. agent-n. f. lig-, root of ligdre to bind.] 
An officer whose functions were to attend upon a 
magistrate, bearing the fasces before him, and to 
execute sentence of judgement upon offenders. 

A dictator had twenty-four lictors, a consul twelve. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xvi. 35 The magistrates senten littoures, 
that ben mynistris of ponysching, seyinge, Dismitte, or 
delyuere, je tho men. 1586 Sir E. Hoby/WzV. Disc. "I ruih 
xxiv. 114 marg., The fagots of the licturs. . 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4 CL v. ii. 214 Sawcie Lictors Will catch at vs like 
Strumpets, 1623 Cockeram, Lictor, a Serieant, a Hang- 
man. 1674 Milton P. R. iv. 65. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome 

I. xv. 302 Each [decemvir] was attended by his twelve lictors, 
who carried not the rods only but the axe. 1843 Macaulay 
Lake Regiiins i, Ho, lictors, clear the way 1 

b. tratisfi. 

1638 Penit. Co7if. viii. (1657) 223 God shall not- greatly 
need any Lictors or Tormenters. 1667 Causes Decay Chr. 
Piety ii. 31 They.. become their own Lictors and make that 
their choice which is their extremest punishment. x 636 

J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. 352 Satan, as the Lictor or 
Executioner of our Saviour, immediately seized the Criminal, 
and inflicted on him some bodily Disease or Torment. 4883 
R. W. Dixon j llano hi. ii. 120 A thousand justices in judg- 
ment sit, A thousand lictors deal most righteous blows. 

Hence -[ Xrlcto ‘irian a,, pertaining to a lictor. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 

Licture, Licure, obs. ff. Litter sb., Liquor. 
Licval, LiewurSe : see Likeful, Likeworth. 
Lid (lid), sb. Forms: 1 hlid(d, 2 hlyd, 3-4 
Iid(e, 4-6 lidd(e, lydde, 5 ledfe, lyd(e, 3- lid. 
[OF. hlid neut. — Du. lid, OHG. hlit (MHG. lit, 
mod.G. in comb, augenlid eyelid) lid, ON. hlid 
gate, gateway, gap O’i'eut. *klitto m f. wk. -grade 
ofroot^/z/iiT-to cover, in OE. be-hUdafi,OS. bihlidan 
to cover, OIL on-hlidan , OS. anhlidan to open.] 

1 . That which covers the opening at the top of a 
vessel or doses the mouth of an aperture ; the upper 
part of a receptacle, which may he detached or turned 
upon a hinge in order to give access to the interior. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 262 Da ledon Oa }>esenas Sons 
Hselend ftaaron, and mid hlide belucon ure ealra Alysend. 
c 1290 S. Eug.Leg.Ls3/213 So huy openeden hat lid of isswete 
tdumbe h ere ' 1300 Cursor M. 5618 In his kist f>e barn sco 
did Quen it spird was wit (>e lid \_Fairf lidde], a 1375 Joseph 
A rim. 41 Make a luytel whucche, Forte do in hat like blod .. 
whon he lust speke with me lift he lide sone. c 1410 SirC leges 
272 The porter to the panere went, And the led vppe he hentt. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 7 3 Hele the potte with aclose led, and 
stoppe hit abotijte with dogh or hater. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 437/a The preest taketh the lydde of the chalys on 
whyche is the hoost. 1335 Coverdale Hum. xix. 15 And 
euery open vessel that hat h no lydd nor couerynge, is vn- 
cleane. x6xi Bible 2 Kings xii. 9 lehoiada the priest tooke 
a chest, and bored a hole in the lid of it. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 471 r 8 Upon his lifting up the Lid of it [Pan- 
dora’s Box] . . there flew out all the Calamities and Dis- 
tempers incident to Men. 1840 Browning Sordello 1. 589 
Meantime some pyx to screen The full-grown pest, some lid 
to shut upon The goblin! 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 417 The outer layer of the lid is formed 
of earth precisely similar to that which surrounds the hole. 
1865 Kingsley Herew. x. 159 1 Lift the lid of this box for 
me , site said. 

b. Applied to a door, shutter, board, or the like, 
closing an aperture. Now dial. Cf. Port-lid. 

i 535 Coverdale i Kings vi. 4 In y» house he made wyn- 
dowes, which might be opened and shut with lyddes. 1593 
G. Harvey Pierce's Sipererng. Wks. (Grosart) II. 231 Stop 
thy oven-mouth with a lidde of butter. 1686-7 Aubrey 
R cm.. Gentilism 4 Judaism (1881) 48 Whereas his former 
Physitian shutt up his windowes and kept him in utter 
darknes.se, he did open his windowe-lids and let in the light. 
1890 Glouc. Gloss., Lid, a cupboard door, 
e. The top crust of a pie. dial. 

1615 Markham Eng. Housewife 68 At a vent in the top 
of the iid put in the same, and then set it into the Oven 
again. 1747 Mrs. G Lasse Cookery 73 A Yorkshire Christ- 
mas-Pye. _ First make a good Standing Crust. . . Then lay 
on your Lid, which must be a very thick one. 

+ < 1 . Lid of the k7iee \ the patella, knee-cap. Obs. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 462 The lids of my knees beeing 
crushed. 

2 . Lid {of the eye') ~ Eyelid. 

cxzzo Bestiary. 26 De lean 5 anne he lie'S to slepen Sal he, 
neure luken tie lides of hise e^en. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. v. viii. (:49s) 114 Euery byrde closyth the eye wyth the 
nether lydde, c 1400 Destr. Trov 3759 His lake was full 
louely, when ledys were opyn. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
rv. xxxv, And of her eycn held the ledes downe. 1348-77 
V iuary Anat. ii. (1888) 19 It is needeful that some members 
be holden vp with a grystle, as the liddes of the eyes. 1605 
Shaks, Mach,. 1. iii. 20 Sleepe shall neyther Night nor Day 
Hang vpon his Pent-house Lid* 1719 Young Job 378 When 
his [Leviathan’s] burnish’d eyes Lift their broad lids, the 
morning seems to rise. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. iv. vii, 
I closed my lids, and kept them close, And the balls like 
pulses beat. 1830 Tennyson Poems 122 , 1 straightly would 
commend the tears to creep From my charged lids. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight ii. 23 The skin of the lids contains no fat. 
fig. 160* Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. v. Wks. 1856 1 . 131 
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Ere night shall close the lids of yon bright stars. 1646 
Crashaw Sospclio d 'll erode 1. xlviii, The fields .. saw no 
more. But shut their fiowry lids for ever. 

3 . Each of the two sides or covers (of a book). 
Chiefly dial, and U.S. 

1385 Higins Junius’ Nomendator 7/1 Inuolucnim, oper. 
cuhtrn libri, sittybus, . . the couer or lid of a booke. 1854 
A. E. Baker Northampt. Gloss., Lid, the boarded cover of 
a book. 1864 Grosart Lambs all Safe (1865) 83, I might 
close the lids of the Bible. x88x Leicester Gloss, s.v. Hil- 
ling, In Leicestershire generally, however, the covers of a 
book are the * lids ’. 1896 N. Y. Sun in Catholic Kents 29 

Feb. 2/7, I have never yet found ‘a good Catholic* who 
would deny anything in ‘The Word of God ’ from lid to lid. 

4 . Lot. and Conch. - Operculum. 

1681 Grew Musxian 130 That little Shell called Blatta 
Byzantia, is the Operculum or Lid of the Purple. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 34 Many of them [sea snails] 
are also furnished with a lid, which covers the mouth of the 
shell, and which opens and shuts at the animal’s pleasure. 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants 759 Lid , a cover to the tips 
of several of the Mosses; as in the Bogmoss. 1839 Lindley 
I/itrod. Dot. 1. ii. (ed. 31 141 The singular form of leaf., 
which has been called a pitcher, .consists of a fistular green 
body . . dosed at its extremity by a lid, termed the oper- 
culum. 1840 Penny Cyd. XVI. 9/2 The urn itself [sc. of a 
moss] is closed by a lid, or operadunt, and contains the 
spores. 1863 Berkeley Brit. .Mosses Gloss. 3x2 Lid, the 
terminal portion of the sporangium, which usually separates 
by a circular horizontal fissure. 

5 . Mining, a. The roof or roof-stone covering a 
* pipe ’ ; a lid-stone (q. v,). b. A flat piece of wood 
placed between the roof and the prop supporting it. 

a. 1747 Hooson Miner's Did. L iv b, Pipes never fail of 
Lids, it is that by which they are distinguished from Flats. 

b. 1847 in Ha Li. 1 well. x86o Mining Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Derbysh. Terms , Cap or Lid, a flat piece of wood placed 
between the top of the punch and the roof of the mine. 

fc). attrib. and Comb., as lid-elevator, -lash ; lid- 
cells Bot. (see quot.) ; lid-flower, a tree or shrub 
of the genus Calyplranthes (N.O. Myrlacese ), in 
which the upper part of the calyx forms a lid ; 
lid-stone Mining (see quot. 1858). 

1887 Garnsey tr. Goebels Morphol. Plants 482 * Lid-cells 
of arehegonium [of a cryptogam], terminal cells of neck 
closing for a time canal of neck. Same as stigmatic cells. 
1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. 11. 490 The knob, or “lid-ele- 
vator, is a pine attached to the lid by a brass pin. 1866 
Treas. Bot., *Lid»flower, Ca/yptranthes. 1820 Keats 
Lamia 1. 151 Her eyes . . Hut, glazed, and wide, with ’’lid- 
lashes all sear. 1653 Manlove Lead-Mines 265 “Lid-Stones. 
1831 Tapping Derbysh. Lead-Mining Terms (E.D.S.), 
Rake, ..that species of metallic vein which.. is not covered 
with a lid-stone. 1858 A. C. Ramsay Catal. Rock Speci- 
mens 1 1862) 63 (E. D. D.), Locally called ‘lid-stone’, from 
its lying on the top of the iron ore which occurs in the lime- 
stone of the Forest of Dean. 

Lid (lid), v. 7 -are. Also 3 lide. [f. Lid sb.} 
(rafts. To cover with a lid, 

_ a 1225 A ncr. R. 84 And he heleS hit & wrihS [v.rr. lides, 
licSeS] so J>et he hit nout lie istinckeS. 1750 E. Smith CompL 
House tv. (ed. 14) 151 Then lid your pye and bake it. 

Lidded (lrded), ppl. a. Also 1 sehlidad, 
-od, goMeodad, 4 ilided. [OE. gehlidod as if 
pa. pple. of a vb. *hlidiafi or *gehlidian, f. hlid 
(gehlid) Lid sb. In mod. use a new formation on 
Lid sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1 . Having a lid ; covered with or as with a lid. 

t 900 Baida's Hist. iv. xxi. [xix.] (1890) 320 Seo [re. ]>ruhj 
wses swilce eac gerisenlice jehleodad [vr. gehlidod, -ad] 
mid police stane. a 1225 Auer. R. 58 pcs put lie hat |>al heo 
beoeuer ilided & iwrien. 1673 Evelyn Terra \ 16761 146 
Woodden-Cases made like Coffins (but not contracted at the 
extreams nor lidded). 1821 Coleridge Lett., Convers. tyc. 
II. 21 The tropical trees, .produce their own lidded vessels 
full of water from air and dew. 1890 J. Service Thir 
Nolandums xi. 78 Maist o’ the gentlemen wore dark blue. , 
coats. ., their waistcoats deep in the lidded pooch. 

b. Miniftg. (Cf. Lid sb. 5.) 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Livb, Though we may in 
some Parts of this Work seem to assert that Veins are not 
Lidded, yet. .they may be so, but more especially on their 
Dip. 1847 Halliweli. s.v., The top of the bearing part of 
a pipe is said to be lidded when its usual space is con- 
tracted to a small compass or width. A mining term. 

c. Bot. and Zool. (Cf. Lid sb. 4.) 

1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 357 Capsule-, 
lidded, and opening transversely. 1899 Cagney Jaksch's 
Clin. Diagn. vi. (ed. 4) 224 The eggs [of Distoma sinensei 
are oval, lidded, and spiked at the opposite end. 

2 . Of the eyes: Having lids, covered with lids. 
Chiefly with adj. or adv. prefixed, as half-, heavy-, 
high-lidded. 

1818 Kf.ats Lines written in Highlands 21 But the for- 
gotten eye is still fast lidded to the ground. x8zo — Cap 4 
Bells xx. Poems (1889) 527 One minute’s while his eyes re- 
main'd Half lidded, piteous, languid, innocent. 1879 G. 
Macdonald Sir Gibbie III. ix. 131 Dull' gave him a high- 
lidded glance, vouchsafing no reply. 1886 J. W. Graham 
Keoera 11887) ii- iii- 146 [Eyes] somewhat heavy lidded and 
slow moving. 

Iiidcler, -ness, variants of Litiieu, -ness. 
t Li’clderon. Obs. Forms: 4ledron, glyd(e)- 
ron, -eryn, lydrun, lidrone, 5-6 lidderon, 6 
lydderyn, lydderne, liddurn. [Perh. a. OF. 
ladroit (see Ladrone), influenced by Udder Litheb. 
a.\ A rascal, blackguard. 

_/3 • • K. Alis. 38X0 Mony ledron, mony schrewe. 0x440 
Protnp. P arv. 303/3 Lydron, or lyderon (MS. H. and Pyn- 
son lydrun, or lyderyn), lidorus [?= Gr. Aotfopos railer], Dec 
tjutdam glosa super correct ione Biblie. c 1440 York Myst. 
xxxi. 167 To se nowe J>is lidderon her. he leggis oure lawns- 
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Hid. 187 Say..whare ledde Se Jns lidrone. 1533 Skelton 
Garl. Laurel 188 Some lladerons {MS. liddurns], some 
losels, some noughty packts. 1526 — Magnyf 1943 Lyd- 
deryns so lytell set by Goddes lawes. a 1329 — Agst. Vene- 
vwus Tongues Wks. 1843 I. 133 To taunt tlieim like lid- 
drous [fie], lewde as thei bee. 1553 Bale Vocacyon Pref. 3 b, 
It is better (they saye in Northfolke) that yonge lyddernes 
wepe, than olde men. 

Lide (laid). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 hlyda, 3 
lud(e, 4 lyde, 7 leed(e, leid, 7- lide. [OE. 
hlyda , ; peril, lit. ‘noisy’, cogn. w. kind Loud.] 
The month of March. 

c 1000 Sax.Leechd. III. 152 pone inonacS martius l>e menne 
hataS hlyda. Ibid. 228 Se ajresta frijedajs man sceal 
fasten is on hlydan. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11990 And pe 
tejje day of lud in to londone he drou. Ibid. 12040 In he 
mon'ie of lude. c 1325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy) xxxv, 
Cattel cometh & goth As wederis don in Lyde. 1616 1 !ul- 
lokak, Leede , an olde name of the moiieth of March. 1686-7 
Aubrey Rem. Gentilisnt <4 Judaism (1881) 13 The vulgar 
in the West of England doe call the month of March, Lide. 

1866 Jrul. R. Instil. Cor mu. Oct. II. 132 Friday in Lide is 

the name given to the first Friday in March. . . I have heard 
this archaism only among tinners, where it exists in such 
sayings as this : ‘ Ducks wan’t lay till they’ve drink’d lide 
water '. 1880 E. Cornwall Gloss. 

1 ). attrib. and Comb., as Hde-month , -water; 
lide-fLowor, -lily, the Lent lily, Narcissus Pseudo- 
Narcissus (Britten & Holland Plant-11. 1886). 

1609 C. Butler Fan. Mon. vi. G vij b. Daffadil, “lide- 
flowre (1623 “Lide-liiie, 1634 Lide-Iilli], blackthorne, &c. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Leed, or *Leid-mouet/t, so called, saith 
Somner, quasi Lond-moneth , from the old Saxon word 
Hlyd, a noise or tumult. 1866 *Lide water [see above]. 

tXii'dgate. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : I hlilS-, 
hlid38at, 5 lidyate, lyde 5 ate, 6 lydyate, 9 lid- 
gitt, Sc. and north, dial. liggat(e, ligget. [OE. 
hlidgeat : see Lid sb. and Gate sb. 1 The pronun- 
ciation is in some dialects (lrdget), from the ME. 
Iidfate, -yatel] A swing-gate; a gate set up be- 
tween meadow or pasture and ploughed land or 
across the highway to prevent cattle from straying. 

834 in Birch Carl id. Sax. (1887) H. 63 -direst on die: 
Jjonne upp uuiS hliS^eatas. 909 in Earle Land Charters 
<1888) 290 .direst on icenan set brombrigee up & lang we^es 
to hlid&eate. 1441 Plumpton Coir- (Camden) lix, Parte 
went into the towne of Helperby .. and their festned a lid- 
yate in the highway at the towne end of Helperby toward 
Yorke, with stoks, thorns, and otherwise, a 1430 Myrc 1497 
Hast jyow ay cast vp lyde 3ate pere bestus haue go in ate ? 
1557 Sootier Manor Roll in Archseologia (1881) XLVI. 379 
That euery man shall sufficiently make their Lydyates in 
time convenient. 1790 J. Fisher Poems 107 They brak' 
the liggat o’ the yard, Ay, a’ in smash. 1847 Halliwell, 
Luigitts , . . [Isle of Axholme]. Line. 1874 A. Hxslop Sc. 
Anccd. 323 At another time when ‘ right about wheel ’ was 
required, he attained his object by asking them to ‘come 
round like a ligget, lads !’ 1881 J. Younger Autobiog. iv. 
35 Her an' the bits o’ lasses were out list’ning for us at tiie 
head o’ the liggate as we came up. 

Lidger, -ier, obs. forms of Ledgbb. 

Lidless (li’dles), a. [f. Lid sb. + -Lisas.] With- 
out a lid. 

1322 Bwy Wills (Camden) 716 A potell pewter pott ledles. 

1867 G. Macdonald Poems xxg Lidless coffins. 1894 H. 
Nisbet Bush Girl's Rom. 138 Tea which had been boiled 
over the smoky logs in the lidless billies. 

b. Of the eyes: Having no lids; not covered 
with the lids. Chiefly poet. =‘ ever- watchful’. 

1796 Coleridge Ode Departing Yr. 145 Her lidless 
dragon-eyes. 1820 Shelley Ode Liberty iv, Philosophy did 
strain Her lidless eyes for thee. 1847 Tennyson Princess tv. 
306 Not less to an eye like mine A lidless watcher of the 
public weal. 

c. Comb., as lidless-eyed, -looking adjs. 

x8i8 Keats Endym. 1. 598 The lidless-eyed train Of 
planets. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 133 Lidless-look- 
ln l ?V es - 

Lidrone, variant of Lidderon. 

Lie (Mi), sbX Forms : 1 lyse, liss, 3-4 lego, 
leye, lighe, liyhe {pi. leis), 3-5 legh(e, 4 lyge, 
4-8 lye, f-6, 9 (Sc. and north, dial.) lee (pi. lees, 
6 leis), 5 le, 5, 7 ly, 6 'Sc. ley, 4- lie. [OE. lyge 
str. masc. = OHG. lug (MUG. luc, inflected lug- ; 
mod.G. lug) OTeut. type *lugi-z, i. *lug- wk.- 
grade of *leug-, OE. Hogan ; see Lte vP Cf. the 
synonymous OHG. lugin fem. (MHG., mod.G. 
luge), ON. lygi fem. The formal identity between 
the sb. and the vb. is a result of convergent sound- 
change. In northern dialects the plural lees is 
liable to confusion with Lease sbP] 

1 . An act or instance of lying ; a false statement 
made with intent to deceive ; a criminal falsehood. 
Phrase, to tell (f formerly to make) a lie. + Also, 
without lie , no lie, truly (often as an expletive in 
ME. poetry ; cf. without fable). 

In mod. use. the word is normally a violent expression of 
moral reprobation, which in polite conversation tends to be 
avoided, the synonyms falsehood and untruth being often 
substituted as relatively euphemistic. 

c 900 tr. Bteda’s Hist. 111. xiv. [xix.] (1890) 212 An is rerest 
lyges [v.r. Ikes] fyr [L. unum (sc. ignent ) mendacii}. aiooa 
Cxdmons Christ 4 Satan 53 (Gr.-Wiilk. 1 1 . 525) pu us ^eter- 
diest purh ly^e 3 inne. a 1300 E. E. Psalter v. 7 That lighe 
140 '. Harl. liyhe] spekes leses tou mare mid lesse. Ibid. 
lvui. 13 Of legh, and of cursinge, Sal pai be schewed in 
endinge.. <21300 Cursor M. 13941 (Cott.) Sal yee na leis 
here o mi toth. 41300 Havelok 2117 Mo pan an hundred. 
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with-uten leye. 4*330 R. Brunne Citron. (Rolls) 10587 
Of Arthure ys seid many selcoup .. A 1 ys nougt sop, tie 
nought al lye. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 18 A wicked 
spekere delited is in his leghe. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 
304 Much to blame .. pat louez {read leuez] oure lorde 
wolde make aly3e. 41383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 12 Men 
sclial nat weuyn euery thyng a lye For that be say it nat of 
3ore a-go. c 1400 Destr. Troy 12594 Thies foure in hor fals- 
node had forget a lie. c 1470 Harding Ckron. vn. vii, Iubiter 
gate Dardanus no lee. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lix. 13 [Who] 
in my name all leis recordis. a 1333 Lo. Berners Huon 
xlvi. 135 Oberon neuer as yet made any lye to you. 1396 
Shaks. Merch. V, 111. iv. 74 And twentie of these punie lies 
lie tell, a 1618 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 146 He was never 
known to make a Ly. a 1631 Caldurwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 
II. 153 They doe receave But the lees of men for the truthe 
of God. *631 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xi. 31 Able to make a 
man both to believe lyes, and tell them. 1727 De Foe Hist. 
Appar, i. (1840) 11 Sarah was the first ..that ever told 
God a lie to his face. <21764 Lloyd Ep. to C, Churchill 
Poet. Wks. 1774 1.88 Shrewd Suspicion. .To truth declar’d, 
prefers a whisper'd lye. 1791 Bos well Johnson an. 1782 
(1848) 670/1 Johnson had accustomed himself to use the 
word lie , to express a mistake or an errour in relation., 
though the relater did not mean to deceive. 1796 Nelson 
24 July in Nicolas Disfi. (1846) VII. xciii.The lie of the dayis, 
that Archduke Charles lias requested an Armistice, which 
the French General positively refused. 1816 Scott Antiq. 
xxi, For they were queer hands the monks, unless mony 
lees is made on them. 1820 Coleridge Lett., Convers., etc. 

I. 1x9, I am almost inclined to reverse the proverb and say 
‘ What every one says must be a lie ’. i879_Froudis Csesar 
xx. 3 39 It was perhaps a lie invented by political malignity. 

b. White Hex a consciously untrue statement 
which is not considered criminal ; a falsehood ren- 
dered venial or praiseworthy by ils motive. 

1741 in Genii. Mag. XI. 647 A certain Lady of the highest 
Quality, .makes a judicious Distinction between a white Lie 
and a black Lie. A white Lie is That which is not intended 
to injure any Body in his Fortune, Interest, or Reputation 
but only to gratify a garrulous Disposition and the Itch of 
amusing People by telling Them wonderful Stories. 1783 
Paley Mor. Philos. (1818) I. 187 White lies always intro- 
duce others of a darker complexion. 1833 Marry at P. 
Simple xxxiv, x\ll lies disgrace & gentleman, white or black. 
1857 C. Reade (title) White Lies. 

e. transf. Something grossly deceptive ; an im- 
posture. 

1560 Bible /Geneva) Ps. lxii. 9 Yet the children of men are 
vanitie, the chief men are lies [1611 men of high degree ace a 
lie]. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea iv. 39 The very formality of 
an Idol is to be a lye, to stand for that which it is not. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones XL v, How is it possible for a Man to 
maintain a constant Lie in his Appearance [etc.]? 1842 
Miall in Nonconf. II. 177 Homage the most indirect paid 
to the state church is . the worship of a lie. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. (1874) I. i. 28 The sculptor of this base and 
senseless lie [the Vendramin statue]. 

2 . To give the lie (to ) : to accuse (a person) to 
his face of lying. Also transj. of facts, actions, 
etc. : to . prove the falsity of, to contradict (appear- 
ances, professions). 

1393 Abp. Bancroft Dating. Posit. 1. iii. 13 They gaue the 
Queene the lie. 2399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner C ij, 
Though Galen saith, . . yet experience gives him the lye. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. lit. ii. 83 Giue me the lye another time. 
c 1600 Raleigh The Farewell 6 Go, since 1 needs must die, 
And give them all the lie. 1638 Bakf.r tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. II.) 83 Tertullian .. therein gives the lie to all anti- 
quitie. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 99 Ty The great Violation of 
the Point of Honour from Man to Man, is giving the Lye. 
1768 W. Donaldson Lift ; Sir B. Sapskull ll. no She gave 
him the lie for his civility, by assuring him she eat very 
hearty. *803 T. Lindley Voy. Brasil (1808) its Replies .. 
that nearly gave the lie to his pretended superior know- 
ledge. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxvi, Francis the First, and 
the’Emperor Charles, gave each other the lie direct. 1836 
Reade Never too Late xxiv, Am I to understand that you 
give Mr. Hawes the lie ? 

b. Hence occas. the lie is used for : The action 
of giving the lie ; the charge of falsehood. 

1393 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. i. 66 That Lye, shall lie so heauy 
on my Sword, That [etc,]. 1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours 
Blood iii. 61 Astronomers . . By common censure somtim.es 
meete the lie. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. (172XJ 17 
The other gives him the Lye . . and follows his Lye with a 
Stab. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. in. § 2 He abhors to take 
the Lye but not to tell it. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. ; chiefly objective, as in lie- 
giving, -hater, - monger , - teller , - writer ; lie-con- 
suming adj. ; f lie-hill nonce-wd., a distortion of 
Libel sb. ; lie-tea, said to be a transl. of the name 
given by the Chinese to teas coloured for the Euro- 
pean market. 

1620 Melton Astrolog. 6 x Pasquil and Morphirius, on 
whose brests were written no *Lie-Bilis, as the Popes called 
them, but True- Bills of their villanies. 1822 Shelley Hellas 
985 Thy "“lie-consuming mirror. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
xxxix, *Lie-givings, challenges, retractations. 1900 York 
Powell in St. George III. 66 Weat least will be a people of 
truth-lovers and *lie-haters. 1830 James Darnley xxxiv, 
The tales that were circulated by the Miemongers of the 
court. *876 A. H. Hassall Food 114 This article lias re- 
ceived the name of ‘ “lie-tea ’ because it is spurious, and, for 
the most part, not tea at all. 1532 Huloet, '’’Lye teller, or 
liynge knaue or queane. <1x641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 
Mon. (1642) 215 The end and purpose of the lye-teller. 1863 
N. 4 Q. 3rd Ser. III. 300 We would advise him to give more 
attention to the contemporary libellers and “lie-writers. 

lie (Mi), sbP Also 7 lye. [f. Lib v.l] 

1 . Manner of lying; direction or position in which 
something lies ; direction and amount of slope or 
inclination. Also^. the state, position, or aspect 
(of affairs, etc.). 


1697 Colled. Connect. Hist. Soc. (1807) VI. 248 Nott to 
alter the proper lye of the Land. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint . 
(1851) 1 . 11. vl i. 5 30. 399 The general lie and disposition 
of the boughs. 1849 J. F. Johnston Exper. Agric. iox Oa 
what geological formation the land rests— its physical posi- 
tion or lie. 1830 J. H. Newman DiJ/ic. Anglic. 325 To map 
out the field of thought, .and to ascertain its lie and its cha- 
racteristics. 1862 Trollope N. Amer. II. 2 Washington, 
from the lie of the land, can hardly have been said to be 
centrical at any time. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. iii. 
(1872) IX. 44 Friedrich understands well enough .. from the 
lie of matters, what his plan will be. 1894 Baring-Gould 
DeserisS. France 1 . 15 The horizontal lie of the chalk beds. 
1894 Bksant In Deacon's Orders 83 The lie of his hair, his 
pose [etc.]. 

b. Golf, (a) * The inclination of a club when 
held on the ground in the natural position for 
striking ’. (b) ‘ The situation of a ball — good or 
bad’. (Badm. Libr., Golf Gloss.) 

1837 H. B. Farnie Golfer’s Manual in Golf ana Misc. 
(1887) 126 The precise lie [of the ball] it [the niblick] is in- 
tended for so seldom occurs. Ibid. 141 The lie of these 
spoons should be rather upright. 1887 Sir W. G. Simpson 
Art Gof 152 From a bad he it is the only way I know of to 
lofi a ball. 1890 Hutchinson Golf 5% An important consider- 
ation is the ‘ he ’ of the driving club. 

2 . concr. A mass that lies ; a stratum, layer. 

_ a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 1. (1729) I. 12 Not 
in regular orderly Strata. -as Stone-lies, and various sorts of 
Earth which are in their original State. 1865 Swinburne 
Phaedra 153 The heifer, .sleek under shaggy and speckled 
lies of hair. 

3 . The place where an animal, etc. is accustomed 
to lie ; its haunt. Also, room for lying. 

1869 Blackmorf. Lorna D. vii, There were very fine 
loaches here, having more lie and harbourage than in the 
rough Lynn stream. x886 Q. Rev. Oct. 359 note, At other 
times he [a salmon] is usually resting in his * stand ' or ‘ lie 
1888 Rider Haggard Matwa's Rev. i. 2 A long narrow 
spinney which was a very favourite ‘ lie ’ for woodcock. 

4 . Railways. ‘ A siding or short offset from the 
main line, into which trucks may be run for the 
purpose of loading and unloading’ (Cent. Diet.). 

t Lie, a. Obs. [OE. lyge, cogn. w. lyge Lie sbf] 
Lying, false. 

c 975 R ushw. Gasp. Matt. xxvi. 60 Moni^e lyge ^ewltu. 
c 1290 Y. Eng. Leg. I. 319/688 Hinderful and of host I-nouj, 
hardi and ofte lie. 

Xde (Mi), w. 1 Forms and inflexions : see below. 
[A Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. liegan = OFris. liga, 
lidsa, lidzia, OS. liggian (Du., LG. liggen), OHG. 
and MHG. liggen, lichen, ligen (mod.G. liegen), 
ON. liggia (Sw. iigga, Da. ligge), Goth, ligan 
OTeut. *ligjan (the Goth, ligan is abnormal), f. 
Teut. root *leg- (: lag- : ldg~) :— West Aryan *legh- 
(: logh- : legh-) to lie ; cf. Gr. Acyos bed, d/Voyoj 
bedfellow, wife, Adyos lying in wait, ambush, L. 
lectus bed, 0 S 1 . lezati to lie. 

As in OTeut. *sitjan Sit v., the present-stem has 
a j suffix, though the pa. t. and pa. pple. are strong. 
In WGer. and consequently in OE., the pres.-stem 
has two forms, due to the diversity in the phonetic 
character of the flexional suffixes: (1) The WGer. 
lig-, OE. lig-, appears in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. ind. and the sing, imp., and is the source 
of the mod. Eng. lie ; (2) the WGer. ligg- % OE. lieg-, 
appears in the inf., the 1 st pers. sing, and the pi, 
pres, ind., the pres, subj., and the pi. imp.; it is 
represented in. mod. northern dialects by lig; the 
southern lidge has been found only in the Wexford 
dialect, though the ME. ligge in southern texts can 
only represent the pronunciation (lidga).] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 . Infinitive lie. Forms: a. 1 liegan, licgean, 
JVbrlhumb. liega, 2liggan, 2-5 ligge-n, 3 ligen, 
luggen (ii), 4-5 lyge, lygge, 4-6 (7-9 dial.) lig, 
ligg, 5 Mgy n, ly ggy n , ly g, ly egge. A 2 lien, 3 
li3en, 3 lin, 4 Iii, lij, M, lyen, (? err on. ley-n, 
lege, lai), 4-5 lyn(e, lyge, 4-8 ly, 4-9 lye, 5 
liyn, lyyn, lyin, 4- lie. 

«. Beowulf3oZx (Gr.) Lete hyne licgean, }>»r he longe waes, 
c 1160 Hatton Gasp. John v. 6 pa se hmlend ge-seah Jfisne 
liggan. c H75 Lamb. Horn. 79 Ho. -letten hine liggen half 
quic, c 1203 Lay. 22836 per he seal liggen [c 1275 liuggen]. 
a 1275 Prov. Alfred 467 in O. E. Misc. 131 He sal ligen long 
anicht. a 1273 Death 118 ibid. 174 Nu Jm schalt wrecche 
liggen ful stille. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3169 He bad him 
ligge and slepe wel. a 1300 Cursor M. 5300, I will me lig 
to dei. a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 4, I sail noght lige in 
fleschy lustis. C1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) xxv. 118 Whare [>e 
emperour schall ligg" on ]>e morue. *425 Ord. Whittington's 
A Imsdiouse in Entick London (1766) IV. 354 A. .little nousd 
. .in which he shall lyegge and rest, c 1440 [see £]. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 216/1 To Lyg in wayte. 1579 Spenser Shepk. 
Cal. Sept. 234 There mayst thou ligge in a vetchy bed. *631 
Randolph, etc. Hey for Honesty in. i. Wks. (1873) 431 
Liggen in strommel. a 1632 Brome Eng. Moor 1. iii. Wks. 
(1873) II. 13 Make thy bed fine and soft I’le lig with thee< 
*674 Ray N. C. Words 30 To Lig'. to lye, Var. Dial. 

A 1154 O. E. Ckron. an. 1137 (Laud MS.) He ne myhte 
..ne sitten ne lien ne slepen. c 1200 Ormin 6020, & nile he 
nohht tserinne lin. a 1300 Cursor M. 3778 (Cott.) He, .|>ar-on 
laid his hefd to li [Fairf. ly], c *373 Sc. Deg. Saints viL 
(Jacobus -minor) 482, Sc pare wele foure dais can J»ai ley but 
j mat & drink. 138a Wyclif Isa. xi. 6 The parde with the 
kide shal leyn. c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg . 68, I lete it lie 
[ stilL 1426 Lydg, De Guile Pilgr. 13354 Lat hym lyn a 
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whyle stylle. c 1440 Proti/p. Parv. 304/2 Lyyn or lyggyn (R. 
lyin ot ligyn \jaceo. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. qcxlii. 277 
They, .charged hym to lye still. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
ix. II. 446 He might lie many years in a prison. 

2 . Indicative Present. 

a. 1st pers. sing. lie. Forms: a. 1 liege, 3-4 
ligge, 4-6 (7-9 dial.) lig, 5 lige. 0. 4 liy, 4-9 
lye, 6 ly, 4- lie. 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 211 Ase ich ligge lowe. 
c 1275 Lay. 14137 Ihc ligge fastebi-clused in on castle, a 2300- 
1400 Cursor M. 3612 (Gott.) Here .. i liy [ other texts, lig, 
lye] in bed of care. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. v. 417, I . . ligge 
abedde in lenten, 1432 Test. Elor. II. 22, j matres y l I 
lige on. 1530 Pai.sgr. 610/1, I lye a bedde. c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lvii. i, On thee I ly. i 683 Levinz in Keble 
Life Bp. Wilson iii. (1863} 99 When I lye under the con- 
finement of my melancholy retreat. 1719 D’Urfey Pills 
(1872) II. 148 Thinking that I lig so nigh. 1801 R. Ander- 
son Cwtib. Bail. 17 At neet I lig me down. 1802 Coleridge 
Ode to Rain 5 O Rain ! that I lie listening to. 

b. 2nd pers. sing, liest (tarest). Forms: a. 1 
lisast, lis-it, list, 3-5 list, lyst, 4-9 lyest, 6-7 
ly’st, 4- liest. Also north. 4 lyis, 5 lise, lyes. 
0- 5 lyggest, lyggyst. 

a 1000 Ceedmon's Gen. 734 (Gr.] Jker pu gebunden ligst. 
c 1000 ASlfric Josh. vii. 10 Aris nu..hwi list 8u neowel on 
eorpan. c 1200 Trift. Coll. Horn. 103 Wi list pu turnd on 
pe eorSe? a 1275 Death 84 in O. E. Misc. 172 Nu pu list 
[t >.r. lyst] on here. C1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 172 Now 
listow deed [v.rr. lyst thow, liest thou, lyes thou], c 1450 
Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 159 Heyl, Lord over lordys, that 
lyggyst ful lowe. 1470-85 Malory A rtkur xxi. ii, Here now 
thow lyggest. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 151 Whirst 
thou ly’st warme at home. 1671 Milton Samson 1663 Thou 
. .now ly’st victorious Among thy slain. 1877 C. Patmore 
Unknown Eros 1. ix, ( Eurydice ), Where . . On pallet poor 
Thou lyest, stricken sick. 

c. gripers, sing. lies (laiz). Forms: a. ilige}), 
lisp, lip, 2-5 lip, 3 llsitS, 3-6 lytti, 4 lypa, leip, 
lyhth, ligth, lygt, liht, 4-5 lijth, lithe, 4-6 
lytha, 4-7 lyeth, 5-6 lyith, 3- (now arch.) lieth. 
Also (with ending orig, north.) 1 li3es, 4 lyse, 
lijs, 4-5 lis(e, 4-6 liis, 4-8 lyes, 5-6 lyis,lyese, 

6 Sc. lysz, lisz, lyisz, 4- lies. 0. 2-6 liggep, 
-eth, 4-5 liggith. Also 4 liggus, 4-5 ligus, -es, 
lygges, -ys, -ez, 5 ligis, 6 (7-9 dial.) lig(g)s. 

a. a 900 O. E. Chron. an. 893 (Parker MS.) Seo ea. Ii 3 ut 
of pasm wealda. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, viii. 6 Cnaeht 
min Ii^es in hus eoro-cryppel. a 1100 0 . E. Chron. an. 675 
(Laud MS.) Medeshamstede. .& eal-p p®r to liggeS. Ibid. 
an. 792 His lie lij$ ®t Tinan imipe. c 1220 Bestiary 24 
Danne he lie 5 to slepen. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 889 In Se weie 
8e lyiS to salem. a X300 Cursor M. 2117 pis land lies 
mast vnto be south. 136a Langl. P, PI. A. 1. 1x5 Lucifer 
louwest li^th of hem alle. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 
181 A*wake . . who lyeth there [v.rr. lythe, lipe]. 1382 
Wvclif Matt. viii. 6 My child lyeth [v.r. liggeth, 1388 
lijth], .sike. 1 1400 Destr. Troy 5369 Teutra, .here in tombe 
lis. c 1425 Hampole' s Psalter Metr. Pref. 26 This same 
sauter..is be self.. That lygt at hampole. c 1475 Rauf 
Coilyar 246, I haue na knawledge quhair the Court lyis. 
1533 Gau A’ icht Pay 84 To say . . that thair lisz mair pardone 
to ony Oder prayer, c 1580 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 
76 Sum can nocht keip hir gap Fra lansing, as scho lyiss. 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 86 As much as in me lyeth. i6rt 
Bible Neh. ii. 3 When the city ..lyeth waste. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid 1. xxvi, That side which lyeth betwixt the equal 
angles. 1666 Milton 2nd Epit. University Carrier 1 Here 
lieth one who [etc.], 1675 Earl Essex Lett. {1770) 88 That 
part of the town which lyes to the water. 1711 Hearne 
Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 133 His skill indeed chiefly lyes in 
Coyns. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 2033 P» fader slepand . . Liggus [GStt. 
lis, Fairf. lyse, Trin. lip] here-oute. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. 
B. 1792 A dogge .. pat in a dych lygges. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 5x73 A cabayne quare pe kyng liggis. c 1460 Towns- 
ley Plays ii. 220 Gif hym that that ligis thore. 1597 Toftb 
Laura in Arb. Gamer V III. 298 Ah, happy thrice, that 
ligs in love with thee ! 1605 Camden Rem., Epitaphs 59 
Iohn Bell broken-brow Ligs vnder this stean. a 1774 Fer- 
GyssoN Hallenufair Poems (1845) 15 When Phoebus ligs in 
Thetis’ lap, 1849 James Woodman xxxix, I can find out 
for him where liggs the pretty lass. 1865 S. Evans Bro. 
Fabian 52 Bold Robin he liggeth here. 

d. plural lie. Forms : a. 1 liegap, liegeap, 
2-3 liggeiS, 4 liggip, 2-4 (6 arch.) liggen, 5 lig. 
gyn, 4 ligge, 3 lygge. Also north. 4 ligges, 5 
liggez, liggis. 0. 2-4 Hen, a-3 lin, 4-6 lyen, 5 
lygn, lyun, 4-9 ly(e, 4- lie. Also north. 4 lijs, 
Sc. 4-6 lyis, lyes. 

a. a 1000 Andreas 142 6 (Gr.) Licgaft after lande loccas 
todrifene. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 49 We liggeS in heue 3 
sunnen. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6355 pere hii liggep. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 25065 A 1 ur sin pat we . . ligges in [Fairf. 
lien]. *362 Langl. P. PI. A. n. 105 Thei liggen to-gedere. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 403 They..Stondep, sittep, 
liggep, and slepep. Ibid. II. 193 pey ligge ( Caxton lygge] 
vpri^t. a 1400-50 Alexander 772* par liggez lymmes of 
laddes. Ibid. 4843 pai sese doun sodanly slane of paire 
blonkis. . & in pe strete liggis. i486 Bk. St. A ibans E vij b, 
The Forchers that liggyn euen between The ij theys of the 
beest. 1579 Spenser Shepk, Cal. May 217 Many wyld 
beastes liggen in waite. 

0 - a xioo 0 . E. Chron. an. 963 (Laud MS.) Ealle pa porpes 
pe oasrto lin. 1154 Ibid. an. 1137 pe landes pe lien to pe 
circe wican. c 1230 Mali Meid. 3 Al pat bitter bale pat ter 
lied under, a 1300 Cursor M, 5340 par lijs [ Fairf. lyes] 
our heldres. C1350 Will, Paleme 2266 In caue pei lyen, & 
slepen samen y-fere. c *374 Chaucer Compl, Mars 5 Ye 
lovers that lye [v.r. hen] in eny drede. C1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xiv. (Lucas) 80, & ger thame ryse bat lyis law. c 1400 
Maun dev. (1839) xxiv. 255 Thei ly3n tn Tentes. <1x400 
Destr, Troy 7966 pe grekes, pat on oure ground lyun. 1448 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 8 All the bemes that 


lyen by hemself. 1513 Bradshaw Si. Werburge r. 284 
Whiche Lad yes were buryed . . and now thei e lyen rn shryne. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Lesiie's Fist. Scot. 1 . 54 Sum moil- 
struous gret amang thame lyis to the cost of Carrik. Ibid. 
148 In tyme of neid lyes the Pechtis abak w l thair supports, 

C 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 M. 1. roi Troy. .Whose mines 
poore, which low in ashes lye. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Gram. 197 Place and Things that ly upward. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) III, 104 Here lie the remains of 
Giacomo Sanseverini. 1S08 A. Parsons. Trav. i. 12 Pebbles, 
•which have been dug up. .and now lye in heaps. 

3 . Indicative Past lay ( 1 ^). Forms: a. (strong) 
1st and 3rd pers. sing. 1 lse3, lsei3, 2 leei, 2-3 lei, 

2- 4 lai, leis, 3 l®i(5)e, leai, leije, Ormin lag 5, 

3- 6 laie, 4 leg, leye, 4-5 leyge, leghe, 4-6 Sc. 
la, 4-7 ley, (5 lye, lege), 3-6 laye, 3- lay. 2nd 
pers. I Is 33, 3 lscige, 3-4 lay, lai, etc.; 7 laist, 

9 lay’st. Plural. 1 la 3011, l&sort, Northumb. 
ldson, 3-4 leisn, laien, leigen, etc. ; also 3 - ttn- 
injlected, 0. (weak) 6-7 dial., 8-9 arch, ligged, 

6 Sc. liggit, 9 lied, dial, lig’d. 

a. Beowulf 1532 iGr.) Hit on eorSan Ire^. c 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. ix. 36 Le.^on suae scip naefdon hiorde ; zi. . 
O. E. Chron. an. 3052 (Cotton MS.) paetie on Sandwic laibp 
c ir6o Hatton Gosp. Mark ii. 4 pact bed pe se lame on lai3. 
c 1200 Ormin 3692 He H33 . . i cribhe. c 1205 Lay. 5030 pa 
wombe pe pu lseie inne swa longe. Ibid. 976 6 Vaspasien 
mid his monnen tei,e [c 1275 lay] at Exchaesire. c 1220 
Bestiary 42 In a ston stille he lai til it kam be dridde dai. 
a 1275 Passion Lord 195 in O. E. Misc. 42 pe Gywes vp 
astuvte pat leyen in pe grunde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3830 
Bope stede & king leye sone atte grounde. a *300 Cursor 
M. 10571 par efterson pai samen lai. Ibid. 23500 Quat pou 
did and in credel lai [ other texts lay], 13. .. Gam. 4 Gr. 
Knl. 2006 pe leudo lystened ful wel, pat le3 in his bedde. 
13.. E. E. Allit, P. A. 214 Her fax ., On schylderez pat 
leghe. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 107 His body (ay 
in pe streete.. unburied, c 1400 Destr, Troy 8243 The ladies 
o lofte leghen to waite. <31420 Chron. Vilod. 4450(1! orstm.) He 
lyeeuery-presonedestylleinpatcastelle. <11548 H all Chron., 
Hen. FI, 173 b, His seignorie and power laie in those partes. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidatte's Comm. 57b, His Purse . .laye upon 
his lied. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 80 To 
ly hidd as he la. 1671 Milton J '. R. 1. 247 The Manger 
where thou lais’t. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvxn. vi, 

•I lay Seven years in Winchester jail. 1847 L. Hunt Jar 
Honey x. (1848) 131 Sicily lay at our feet. 
p. 1560 Roli-and Crt. Venus 1. 56 Behind the Bus . . I 
liggit law. <21641 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 456 
Ineir Cels and Commoratories where they ligged. 1748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. 505 Here whilom ligg’d th’ Esopus 
of the age. 1813 T. Busby tr. Lucretius I. Dissert. 14 
Bright eminences and fertile vallies lied in his way'. Ibid. 
vi. Comm. 25 Those who, by death or desertion, were 
deprived of their friends and domestics, lied unburied in 
their houses. 2879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia in. 2 In which 
calm home of happy life and love Ligged our Lord Buddha, 

4 . Subjunctive Present lie. Forms: 1 liege, 
3-4 ligge, 4 lyg, ligg, 6 lig, 6-7 ly(e, 5- lie. 

c 1000 Laws of Wihtraed c. 25 (Schmid) Liege butan wyr- 
gelde. a 1225 A nor. R. 424 Nenne mon ne leten heo in., 
ne ne ligge ute. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 3507 If any fal 
in dedly syn Ryse he up, and ligg noght lang par-in. C1374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 41 1 If pow pus ligge a day or two or 
pre. c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 593 Wheper we 
ryde, or be goande, lyg, or sitt. 11449 Pecock Repr. 11. 
xx. 272 That he lie with the lord in oon bed. 1508 Dun- 
bar Tua mariit icemen 500 That he be lost or with me lig. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 31 How lang 
saevir the frost ly. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. vii. 61 If my 
forme lye there. 

6. Subjunctive Past lay (li? 1 ). Forms: 1 lass, 
(pi. la sen), 3 leie, lseie, 3-4 leye, 4 laye, 5 leyge, 
7 ley (etc,, as in pa. ind.), 5- lay. 

C893 K. AJlfred Or os. 1. i. § 14 He stede ptet he . . wolde 
fandian hu longe pact land norpryhle lmje. a 1x75 Lamb , 
Horn. 33 pah pu leie in ane prisune. 0x205 Lay. 22254 pat 
his folc gode aswunden ne lseie pere [c 1275 leye], ci 374 
Chaucf.R Troylus iv. 1532 (1560) If pis were wist my liflay 
[v.r. leye] in balaunce. ci4oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 16 It 
were good pat he lay [Add. MS. Iey3e] & traueihde wip 
hise hondis. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IF, v. ii. 48 O, would the 
quarrel! lay vpon our heads. 1684 T. Burnet Theory Earth 
1, 195 If the ballast ley more at one end, it would dip to- 
wards that pole. 

6. Imperative lie (lai). Forms : sing. 1 lis(e, 

3 3~5 ly, 5-9 north, lig, ligg, 6-8 lye, 

3- lie. plur. 4 liggeth ; 4- lie. 

exooo Sax. Leechd. II. 118 Lise on pa sidan pe [etc.]. 
cxaoS Lay, 18097 Passent M3 [<rxz75ly] nu per. Ibid. 28724 
Li;e per. <r 1225 Ancr. R. 290 Ne lie pu nout stille. <21275 
Death 137 in O, E, Misc. 176 Li [v.r. ly] awariede bali pat 
neauer pu ne arise, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 904 (953) 
Li stil and lat me slepe. Ibid. in. 899 1948) Liggeth stille 
and taketh hym right here, c 1460 Townelev Myst. ii.326 
Lig down ther and take thi rest. r. 1650 Christopher White 
iv. in Child Ballads II. 439 Come, sweet wench, and ligg 
thy loue on mee. 1680 Otway Orphan 1. iv. 276 Lye still 1 
my Heart. 

7 . Present Participle lying (lai-ir)). Forms: 1 
liogende, Ncrthumb. lio(c)end, 2-3 liggend, 4 
liynge, lyng, liging, ligand(e, -onde, liende, 
lyende, liggonde, -ande, lyggynde, 4-5 ligging, 
-ya&C 8 ) 5 liggeng, lieng, lyynge, leing, liend, 

4- 6 lyeng(e, liand(e, lyand(e, 5 lyond, lyg- 
gande, 5-6 lyggyng(e, -ing(e, lyinge, 6 liyng, 
7 lyeing, 5- lying, 9 ligging dial. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John v. 6 Dionne miSSy .gesaeh se 
hmlend hegende \Rnshut. licende]. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
183 pus doo pe' libbende frend to-3enes pe liggende, a 1300 
Cursor M. 6130 tCott.)_ For was na- hus in al pat land pat 
par ne was ded man; ligand [other texts Hggande, ligond], 
£13x5 Shoreham 122 Lyggynde ine hare forage. 6x325 


Song Mercy 57 in E. E. P. J1862) 120 In harde prisoun lyng, 
c 1375 Cursor M. 3384 (Fairf.) pe landes lyand towarde pe 
esL 1382 Wvclif Matt. viii. 14 He say his wyues moder 
liggynge [v.r. lyende, 1388 liggynge]. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
32666 pe buernes.. Left hym per.lyond. 1436 Roll's oj Parlt. 
IV. 498/1 As Felons... in awayte lyggyng. c 1440 Gencrydes 
3027 In the feld he left hym ltggeng. CI450 Holland How- 
tat 227 Lyand in lichory, laith, vnloveable. 1470-85 Malory 
A rthur xvm. xx, The fayrest corps lyenge in a ryche bedde. 
1496 Naval Acc. Hen, VII (1896) 175 The Soueraigne leing 
in the dokke. 1533 Gau Richt Far 64 Liand in his bed. 
1553 Brendb Q. Curtins F viij, The fore front aiwayes de- 
fended the rest of the work lying behinde. 1596 Dal- 
rymplf. tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 5 The vthir syd ljeng to- 
ward Spane. Ibid. 9 The mid parte lyeing betuene'that 
and Cheuott hillis. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 597 
A merchantman lyin" at ihe quay took fire. 1864 Tennyson 
Northern Parmer 1. i, Wheer ’asta bean saw long and mea 
- liggin’ ’ere aloan? 

8. Past Participle lain. (l<> ! n). Forms : a. 
(strong) 1 ( 33 )le 5 en, 3 i-lseien, i-leien, i-leye, 
i-lei, 3-4 y-leye(n, loi(e)n, 4 y-leine, y-leie, 
y-lay, y-leigh.e, yleige, y-lie, leye(n, leie, 
leigen, ligen, lygyn, lin(e, Sc. lyin, 4-5 
leyn(e, liggen, 4-6 lyn, 4-7 layn(e, laine, lyne, 
4-8 layen, lyen, lien (also 9 arch.), 5 y-ly, 
lye, ?loy(e)n, 6 lyene, 7 li’n, lay, 7- lain. 

0. (weak) 6 Sc. liggit, 7 lied, 9 dial, lig’d. 

0. £893 K, Alfred Or os. v. xiii. 5 3 pa heo patron £ eleven 
wees, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 Longe we habben lein on 
nre fulesynnes. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 171 x He adde ileye 
sik. a 1300 Cursor M. 10084 Vte o prisun strang pat pai had 
ligen [other texts liggen, leyn, leyne] in sua Tang. Ibid. 

1 1297 .Efter pat sco suld ha lin [other texts lyne, lien, lyn] 
Fourti dais in hir gisin. c 1320 SirBeues 2001 tMS. A.) In is 
prisoun. .Ichaue leie pis seuen 3are. c 1325 Lai le Freiue 
98 Tvay men han y-ly me by. c X330 A rth. <y Alert. 4188 (Kol- 
bing) Bi hir he wald haue yleije. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
3162 Som. .pat. .has. .lang lygyn in pair syn. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. v. 2;9 He hap let3en LC. vn. 330 leye] bi latro, 
lucifers brother. Ibid. xi. 276 pat hadde leyn [B. x. 419 
y!eint] with lucifer rnanye longe jeris. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. 
(18801 286 pei han so longe leyen in so gret cursinge. c 1440 
Capgrave Life St. Katk. iv. 2090 It were as good thei had 
loyn in bedde. <21450 Le Marie A rth. 525 How pat he 
had womidyd bene, And seke he had lyo fulle sore, c 1450 
Merlin 86 How a man hadde lyen with her in semblaunce 
of the Duke. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23 Y-’ bedde that 
she hath loyen in. c 1560 R. Mokice in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 25, I wolde yt hadd byn my fortune to have lyn 
in London. <2x586 Sidney Arcadia it. (1590; rot b, Those 
flames which had so long layn deade in me. x6ix Bible 
John xx. 12 Where the body of Iesus had layen. 1624 
Heywood Gunaik. 11. 67 Oft in one shade the hare and 
hound hath lyne. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. 111. vi. § 24 
(1651) 125 What if you had lien in Hell but one year? 1675 
Earl Essex Lett, (1770) 207 An order of Council which had 
several months lay by me. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 380, 
I.. rolling on the soiled grass have li’n Perpetually, and., 
wept. 168 1 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ruiens No. 25 (1713) 

1. 161 If my Life had lain never so much at stake. 1703 
T. N. City Sf C. Burch. 43 Bricks . . had layen in the Place 
to dry. 1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 227 We . . found it had 
lyen much longer conceal’d. 1788 Beattie Burns' Wks. 
11 . 141 Lang had she lien wi’ bufle and flegs. 1871 G. 
Macdonald Bk. Sonnets in Wks. Fancy 4 Itnag. 11 . 176 
At thy holy feet I should have lien. 1871 Smiles Charac. 
iii. (1876) 69, I have lain awake all night. 

6. 1500-zo Dunbar Poems lv. 28, 1 saw cowclinkis .. 

Had better liggit in the stockis. 1670 Barrow in Rigaud 
Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 75 it hath lied by me without 
looking on for many years. 1832 Specim. Yorksh. Dial, xx 
Had she lig’d theer lang ? 

B. Signification and uses. 

I. In senses expressive of bodily posture, and 
developments of these. 

1 . intr. Of persons or animals : To be in a pros- 
trate or recumbent position. Formerly also with 
refl. pronoun. 

c 1000 & lfric Horn. 1 . 246 Se witeja laeg and slep. Ibid. 
328 pa laeg sum wsedla aet his fceate, and his nama was 
Lazarus, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 81 pes o 5 er Mon..luuefS his 
sunnen alse deo pet fette swin pet fule fen to liggen in. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 690 Bi pe dere pat now es wild, Als 
lambe him lai pe leon mild, c 1300 Havelok 475 pe children 
..Leyen and sprauleden in (e blod. CX330 R. Bkunnb 
Chron. 11810) 5£ ‘A ha 1 * said pe erle, ‘ had pat schank nc 
bien, Pou had liggen per stille, pe risen suld non haf sene.’ 
1362 Langl. P, PI. A. Prol. 9 As I lay and leonede and 
lokede on pe watres. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxix. 2 He saw? 
a pit in the feeld and tbre flockis of sheep liggynge bisidis 
it. c 1440 Gestn Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. MS.) To liege ny pe fire. 
* 55 * Robinson More’s Utap. 11. (1895) 295 When they haue 
lien a little space on the grounde, the priest giueth them 
a signe for to ryse. 1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. (1842'p. vi, 
They that haue once or twice lyen vpon the rack of puhlicke 
censure.^ 1809 Med. Jrtil. XXI. 385 The woman having 
lain during the labour upon her left side. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. Ixxxix. 23 To hear him, as he lay and read The 
Tuscan poets on the lawn. 

b. with predicative complement expressing con- 
dition ; e.g. to lie asleep, sick, dead, blind, in a fever. 
t Also with inf. (e.g. to lie to die). 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. viii. 6 Min cnapa lift on minum 
huse lama. 1154 0 , E. Chron. an. 1135 (Laud MS.) He lai 
an slep in scip. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 And efre lei pes 
wreche for-wunden. <21225 Leg. Kath. 2286 Nalde nawt 

f odd leoten his martirs licomes liggen to forleosen. <2 1340 
I ampole Psalter Cant. 496 A man pat liggys in a strayte 
fifere. <2*425 Cursor M. 14172 (Trin.) He lip to de^e pat 
leie & trewe. c 1440 Gestn Row. Ixi. 253 iHarl. MS.) The 
suster of the Emperoure, pat now lithe in childebed. *470-85 
Malory Arthur xvn. xviii. 7x5 And anon the kynge sawe 
hym the whiche had leyne blynd of long tyme. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. *531) 72 b, And so sayd saynt Laurence 
whan he laye rostynge on the yren crate. 1530 Palsgr. 
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610/1 , 1 lye at the poynte ofdethe. 1560 Daws tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 24 b, For ttie duke of Saxonie lay sicke at Collen. 
1564 Grindal Funeral Serm. Ferdinand A ivb, Aeschilus 
the Poete lieng on slepe bare headed nere the sea. 1669 
Pepys Let. 2 Nov. in Diary (1879) VI. 112 My wife . . hath 
layn under a fever so severe, as [etc.]. 1711 Swift Jr nl. to 

Stella 31 Aug., Ophy Butler’s wife there lies very ill of an 
ague. 1870 E. Peacock Half Skirl. III. 81 For hours she 
lay awake. 1887 E. Berdoe St. Bernard 68 The . . room 
where she lay a cripple for so many years. 

*|> e. Used simply— to * lie sick', keep one’s bed. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8942 War his sekenes neuer sa Strang, 
Ne had he lin neuer sua lang. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
11. xiii. 91 They . . told hym how her lady was seke & had 
layne many yeres. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
x. 408 Quhen hot schort he had lyne the x of July he 
departed this lyfe. 

d. Expressing the posture of a dead body : To 
be extended on a bier or the like ; to be buried (in 
a specified place). To lie in stale: see State. 
f In OE. and early ME. also, To be dead. 

Beowulf 274$ (Gr.) Nu se wyrm ligefc a 1000 O. E. Citron. 
an. 901 (Parker MS.) /EcSelwald . . ssede Jrtet he wolde oSer 
oiftie i«er libban oSSe Jrser licgan. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 35 
Ga to bine feder burinesse oSer her eni of bine cunne lic$ in. 
c 1205 Lay. 5869 We eow wulleS bi-foren libben oSer liggen. 
c 1230 Gen. <$• Lx. 3892 Dor he [Aaron] li <5 doluen on"< 5 at 
wold, a 1300 Cursor M. 5340 par lijs our heldres, bar sal 
i li. c 1470 Harding Chron. clxxix. ii, Thyrty thousande 
with theim liggand ly. 1501 Bury Wills (Camden) 83 The 
holy place where the blyssyd and holy Apostyll Seynt 
amys lyth. 1693 Sibbald Autobiog. (1834) 126 He was 
uried at Edinburgh in the Gray Frier churchyard, where 
our other relations lye. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 164 T* 12 
Here lie the Bodies of Father Francis and Sister Constance. 
1798 Words w. We are seven 21 Two of us in the church- 
yard lie, My sister and my brother. 

e. To be in one’s bed for the purpose of sleep- 
ing or resting. Also (now rarely ) with qualifying 
word or phrase, e.g. to He soft(ly. 

£1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 102/37 pare heo leien In heore 
heden. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 14 The Neodi and the 
Nakede nym ^eerne hou thei liggen. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints 
Xvi. (Magdalene) 312 pu in chuchis & silkine clathis lyis 
ful softe. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 200 He nolde slepen 
in noon hous But liggen in his hoode. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
lxiii. 274 (Harl. MS.) Certenly he desirith wele to ete, 
swetly to drinke, softely to ligge. 1579 Spenser Shepk. 
Cal. May 125 Tho gan shepheards swaines to looke aloft, 
And leave to live hard, and learne to ligge soft. 1631 
Hobbes Leviath. (1839) 8 Hence it is that lying cold 
breedeth dreams of fear. 17x0 Mrs, Centlivre Man's 
Bewitched v. 68 Leave the London Dames .. To lig in 
their Beds till Noon. 1742 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. xc. 
250 The people are extremely rude and barbarous, living 
chiefly upon raw flesh, and lying generally upon the ground, 
or at best in tents. 1830 Thackeray Pendennis ix, You 
must lie on the bed which you have made for yourself. 

f. Hence to lie with (or f by) : to have sexual 
intercourse with. Somewhat arch. 

ax 300 Cursor M. 27943 Incest, pat es for to lij Bi pat pi 
sibman has line bi. c 1330 Artk. fy Merl. 852 (Kolbing) pis 
maiden, .feled al so bi her pi, pat sche was yleyen bi. _ c 1400 
Maundev, (1839) xxviL 276 He wille not lyje with his 
Wyfes but 4 sithes in the Jeer. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
v. xii, That none of his lyege men shold defoule ne lygge 
by no lady. 1304 Plump ton Corr. (Camden) p. lxiv, That 
they shuld not ligg togedder till she came to the age of xvi 
yeres. 1333 Gau Richt Vay 16 Thay that lysz wit thair 
kine and bluid. x6xx Bible Jer. iii. 2 Lift vp thine eyes 
vnto the high places, and see where thou hast not bene lien 
with. <11632 Brome Mad Couple 1. i. Wks. 1873 I. 16 You 
have unlawfully lyen with some woman. *711 Steele 
Sped. No. 51 p 7 Tho’ he betrays the Honour and Bed of 
his Neighbour and Friend, and lies with half the Women 
in the Play. *730 G. Jeffreys in Buncombe's Letters 
(1775) II. 250 He was only beforehand with his double- 
dealing brother in lying with a prostitute. 

2. To assume a recumbent or prostrate position. 
Chiefly in lie down , lie back , etc., for which see 
branch IV. + Also with refl. pronoun, + Also, to 
lean or hang over (a wall). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20487 To hir bedd son scho 3od & 
lay Abutte pe time al of midday, c 1320 Sir Tristr. 70 
pat maidens mi3t him se And ouer pe walles to lye. <1x433 
Torr. Portugal 1166 Ladyes lay over and beheld, c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xix. 67 (Harl. MS.) And perfore let vs make 
him, pat settith such a dyet in vs, to rise with vs, and lig 
with vs. 1484 Caxton Fables of A If once v, We shalle go 
and lye vs for to slope. 1330 Palsgr. 610/1, I lye me to 
slepe,_/V me niets a dormir. a 1828 Leesome Brand xxxiii. 
in Child Ballads I. 183 His mother lay ower her castle wa, 
And she beheld baith dale and down. 1832 Tennyson 
Milled s Dau. in From off the wold I came, and lay Upon 
the freshly-flower’d slope. 

_ 3. To be or remain in a specified position of sub- 
jection, helplessness, misery, degradation, or cap- 
tivity ; to be kept in prison ; to continue in sin, 
etc. f Also simply = 1 to lie in prison ’ ; sometimes 
idiomatically to lie ly it. To lie by the heels 
(arch.) : see Heel sbd- 18. To lie open (to) : see 
Open. 

c 893 K. AElfrf.d Oros. v. i, On carcernum laegon. 0200 
Vices Virtues (1888) 37 }if he . . lit) on sume heaued-senne. 
0300 Havelok 1374 He haueth me do . . ofte in sorwe and 
pine ligge. 01330 Will, Palerne 4307 Alle oper of pe 
lordes of pat lond pat pere leie in hold. 01380 Wyclif 
Serin. (Sel. Wks.) I. 39 A long custom to ligge in synne. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur iv. vii, We ben here xx knyghtes 
prisoners . . & some of vs haue layne here seuen yere. 
*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 239 b/x And yet he entended to he 
his pledge and to lye for him, his charite was so grete. 
XS 3 ° Palsgr. 610/1, I lye bounde in chaynes. 1367 Crude *r 
Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 133 Sa lang in Stn as thow dois ly. 


1386 Earl Leicester Corr. (Camden) 277 The auditour 
a]so. .is worthy to lye by the heeles. 16x8 E, Elton Rom. 
vii. (1622) 90 Any particular sinne wherein thou hast liued 
and lyen. 1631 Massinger Emperor East hi. i, To free all 
such as lie for debt. 1644 Quarles Barnabas fy B. 16, I must 
be paid, or he lie by it, until I have my utmost farthing or 
his bones. < a 1670 Racket A bp. Williams 11.(1692) 138 Lin- 
coln was like to lye by it, and to be shut out of mercy by an 
irreversible decree. 1692 It. L’Estrange Fables, Life At sop 
(1708) 7 From Lying at the Mercy of Fire, Water, and a 
Wicked Woman, Good Lord deliver us. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 482 The defendant., was lying in prison as 
a debtor. 1882 Stevenson Fam. Stud. 263 His brother still 
lay by the heels for an unpatriotic treaty with England. 

b. To lie under : to be subject to (some disad- 
vantage or obligation). 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 171 If this sweet Ladie 
lye not guiltlesse heere, Vnder some biting error. 168a 
Count KAnigsmark in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 336 The misfortune which I lay under. X701 
W. Wotton Hist. Romev i. 103 He lay under a sort of a 
Vow. 1710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 4 r 9 Any one 
who reads this letter will lye under the same delusion. 
1748 Anson’s Voy. n. x. 236 Manila . . lies under some dis- 
advantage, from the difficulty there is in getting to sea to 
the eastward. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vii. II. 202 In 
spite of all the restraints under which the press lay. 1866 
Die. Argyll Reign Law vii. (1871) 331 The bondage under 
which all Science lies to fact. 

4. To remain in a state of inactivity or conceal- 
ment (not necessarily prone or reclining). Chiefly 
with complementary adj. or pa. pple. (For to lie 
close , low, perdu, etc., see those adjs.) 

Cf. sense 8, where the suhj. is a thing. 

<11374 Chaucer Boeth. n.Metr. vii. 47 (Camb. MS.) Liggeth 
thanne stifle al owtrely vnknowable. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
land 11. i. 174 By the reson wherof our owne marynerys 
oft-tymys lye idul._ 1604 E. G[rimstonh] tr. D' Acosta's 
Hist. Indies 1. xvii, 57 That these nations of the Indies, 
which have lyen so long hidden, should bee knowne and 
discovered. 1679 Dryden T roilits .$• Cr. 111. i, We’ll none 
of him: but let him like an Engine Not portable, lye lagg 
of all the Camp. 1743 in Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 12 We have 
in this part of the country lain still, both the last Summer 
and this. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine H780), Tout le monde 
has, . . the order to the ship’s crew to lie snug upon deck or 
below. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xlviii, He . . resolved to lie 
concealed within a short distance of the metropolis; Ibid. 1 , 
Do you mean to sell me, or to let me lie here till this hunt is 
over? 1883 U. S. Grant Mem. I. xx. 269 They were grow- 
ing impatient at lying idle so long, almost in hearing of the 
guns of the enemy. 

b. To lie in ambush , in wait , f in await (see 
tbe sbs.), + To lie for= to lie in wait for. To lie 
at catch or upon the catch (? arch, or dial.) : to set 
oneself to entrap a person, to be captious. (For to 
lie at lurch , at ward , on ones guard , see the sbs.) 

1603 T. Ryves Vicar's Plea (1620) 14T That hee seeme 
not to lie at catch for an aduantage against his inferiour 
fellow minister. x6xx Cotgr., Aguelte, dogged ; watched, 
waited ; lien for. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist . m. i. § xx Lie at 
catch, and wait advantages one against another. 1671 
Shadwell Humourists ill. 38 j Oryb. . . That’s stole out of 
a Play. Craz. What then, that’s lawful ; ’tis a shifting age 
for wit, and every body lies upon the Catch. _ a 17x3 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I. 307 The Dutch had a rich fleet coming 
from Smyrna . . Holmes was ordered to lye for them . . with 
eight men of war. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. 
(1827) I. 588 note. Since he lay upon the watch and catch, 
only to see what the plaintiff proved. 1879 Spurgeon Serm. 
XXV. 329 He only asks the question because it ought to 
he asked, and does not lie upon tbe catch. 

c. Shooting. Of game-birds: To remain crouch- 
ing upon the ground. (Also to lie dead.) To lie 
to the dogs, to the gun : to permit the approach of 
a dog or the sportsman without ‘rising’. 

1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) XVII. 441/1 After the birds have 
been sprung many times, they lie so dead that they will 
suffer him [the sportsman] almost to tread upon them before 
they will rise. Ibid. 441/2 Partridges lie much better to 
dogs that wind them, than to those that follow them by the 
track. Ibid. 443/1 When .. the sportsman perceives the 
birds running with their heads erect, he must run after them 
. .for he may be pretty certain they will not lie well that day. 

1848 Zoologist VI. 1964 The Spanish snipe would much less 
frequently 1 lie ’ to the gun. 1886 Badm. Libr.. Shooting 
6 In Scotland grouse are usually walked up with dogs. 
The birds in that country lie well. .. If grouse lie well to 
dogs, .they give easy marks to the gunner. 

d. To lie on or upon ones arms , oars, sculls , 
to lie upon wing : see the sbs. 

5. To dwell or sojourn ; esp. to sleep or pass the 
night (in a place), to lodge temporarily. Now 
rare or arch. 

c 1330 R, Brunne Chron (1810) 3x2 At Sant Katerinehous 
he erle Marschalle lay. c 1350 Will. Palerne 166 pe king 
edwardes newe at glouseter pat ligges. 1413 Sir T. Grey 
in 43 Deputy Keeper's Rep. 584 And yat negjbte I lay at 
Kengston. 1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl, xvii. (1870) 167 
Prage, wher the king of Boeme doth ly much whan he is 
in the countre. 1632 Lithgow Tran, iv, 141 [He] kept a 
better house, than any Ambassadour did, that euer lay. at 
Constantinople. 1693 Congreve Love for L. 1. xi, I think 
your father lies at Foresight’s. 172* Lond. Gaz. No. 5980/3 
The Exeter Carrier has lain at the Saracen’s Head Inn . . 
for many Years past. X766 Goldsm. Vic. W. vi. (Globe) 12 
He refused, as he was to lie that night at a neighbour’s. 
X776 H. Walpole Let. to Mason 16 Apr., She lay at home 
.. or according to the chaste modern phrase, slept there. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 295 He lay that night 
at the deanery. 

b. spec, of a host or army (or its leader) : To 
be encamped, to have or take up a position in a 
, field. + To lie in leaguer : see Leagues. 


e 1203 Lav. 650 He . . leai per abuten & abat his bale- 
siSes. c X450 Merlin 239 The saisnes . . laye that nyght 
stifle armed. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 11, vi. For the kyng 
Ryons lyeth at a syege atte castel Tarabfl. <<1333 Ld. 
Berners Huon lxi. 213 Y' admyrall that lay at sege before 
y° castell. <11348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 259 The kyng 
laie before Rullein, and was like to have conquered the 
same. X644 Vicars God in Mount 146 Their Forces which 
had lyen so long before Sherborne. <1x671 Ld. Fairfax 
Mem. (1699) 28 At Wakefield, six miles off, lay three thou- 
sand of the enemy. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 68 
The army lay. under their arms all night. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 294 Near the capital lay also the corps 
which is now designated as the first regiment of dragoons. 

fc. To live under specified circumstances or 
engaged in some specified occupation. (With at, 
about.) Obs. 

1346 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, viii. iii. 146 b, It cost 
hym his life, in Areciae, where he laye at Surgery for the 
healyng of bis legge. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 176 An Eng- 
lishman called Thomas Williams .. lieth about trade of mer- 
chandize in the streete called The Soca of the lewes. 1623 
Massinger Bondman 11. i, To lie at rack and manger. 
x6g4 Motteux Rabelais v. vii. (1737) 27 There he lay at 
Rack and Manger. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. vi, The men 
lying., at victuals and wages upon the owners’ account. 

+ d. To be quartered on. Obs. 

1669 Ormonde MSS. in 10 ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 101. Five of the horsemen are lying on the tenants 
of your petitioner. 

0 . In various idiomatic uses (with preps., etc.), 
expressive of steady and continuous action. (Cf. 
L. incumber e operi.) 

■fa. To lie at, upon: to importune, urge. Obs. 
*535 Coverdale i Macc. xi. 40 He . . laye sore vpon him, 
to delyuer him this yonge Antiochus. 1366 Gascoigne 
Supposes 1. i. Poems 1869 I. 204 The olde dotarde, he that 
so instantly dothe lye vpon my father for me [i. e. as a suitor 
for her hand]. x«>68 MS. Depos. Canterbury Cath. Libr. 
Bk. 16. 24 Sept., Shee hath layne at me a good while to 
have your good will in maryage with her. 1600 Holland 
Livy 1.. 32 Dame Tullia lay ever upon him, & pricked for- 
ward his distempered & troubled mind. 1619 W. Whate- 
ley God's Hush. ii. (1622) 1x4 To lie at him with vneessant 
and vehement sollicitations to commit such and such foule 
deeds. 1673 Janway Heaven on E. (1847) 155 Shall they 
lie at you day and night, to give your consent, .. and are 
you still unwilling? a 1688 W. Clagett 17 Serm. (1699) 
358 The judge in the parable, granted the widow’s suit 
merely because she lay upon him, and was troublesome to 
him. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist, ill. viii. § 3 Nicanor 
lay hard at Josephus to comply. 

•f- b. To lie heavy upon : to oppress, harass. 
(Cf. 7 c.) Obs. 

C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlvi. iii, He orphans doth 
support : But heavy lies upon the godlesse sort. x6xi Bible 
1 Esdras y. 72 The heathen of the land lying heauy vpon 
the. inhabitants of ludea. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 181 
This said, the Lycians heavier than before (To please their 
prince) upon the Argives lay. 

c. To lie f at, to : to apply oneself vigorously 
and steadily to. 

1383. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. in. 87 b, Citizens, 
Soulaiers, Souldiers Wiues, and Pages, laye at it daye and 
night: insomuch that it was quickly dispatcht. 1656 
Baxter Reformed Pastor 58 This is the work that we 
should lie at with them night and day. 1833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 160 The men . . lay desperately to their 
oars, and the skiff sprang through the water. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. II. xi. 78 No mercenary mock-workers, but real 
ones that He freely to it. 

+ d. with gerund : To keep on or continue doing 
something. Obs. rare. 

1692 R. L’Estrange Fables xi. (1708) T3 Why will you He 
Pining and Pinching yourself in such a Lonesome, Starving 
Course of Life? Ibid. lxii. 77 The Generality of Mankind lye 
Pecking at One Another, till One by One they are all Torn 
to Pieces. 1692 — "Josephus iv. (1733) 892 Here’s an obscure, 
mean Wretch, that has the Face to lie tutoring me upon a 
Subject he knows nothing at all of himself. 

II. Said of things, material or immaterial. 

7. Of material things : To be placed or set hori- 
zontally or lengthwise or at rest on tbe ground or 
other surface. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xx. 5 He geseah Jia linwaeda licgan. 
CX290 Eng. Leg. I, 9/296 pat treo ne scholde nou^t ligge 
Jxere. <1x300 Cursor M. 1x29 His blod on erth seed lijs. 
1362 Langl. P. PL A. v. 65 As a leek hat hedde I-leijen 
longe In h e sonne. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 9 Apon 
hat body lay a grete plate of gold, c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6603 Alle he clathes lay him aboute. a 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII 262 b, On all the bankes by the water 
side, laie peces of ordinaunce whiche shot of. 1590 Greene 
Mourn. Gann. (16x6) 12 A bottle full of Country whigge, 
By the Shepheards side did ligge. 1747 Wesley Print. 
Physic (1762) 73 Take as much as lies on a shilling of 
Calcin’d Eggshells. 1734 Chatham Lett. Nephew vi. 42, 
I hear with great pleasure, that Jocke lay before you, when 
you writ last to me. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) II. 436 Corn fields and sandy places, especially where 
water has lain. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Hi. I. 345 The 
ruins of an old fort were to be seen lying among the pebbles 
and seaweed on the beach. 

b. To be deposited, remain permanently in a 
specified place. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 pe coroune lyes in a vessell 
of cristall. 1459 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 227 A Sawter.. 
and an Hympner.-lyggynge in his saide closet. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 22 The gardeyn assigned . . for woode to 
lye in. 1335 Coverdale Judith xii. 1 Then commautided 
he her to go in, where his treasure laye. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Map. 1 b, Al the grains and cornes lyand in bings. 1804 
Europ. Mag. XLV. 65/1 A Petition from J. Macleod .. was 
ordered to lie on the table. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 

1 . 393 An esquire passed among his neighbours for a great 


LIB. 

scholar, if Iludibras and Baker’s Chronicle [etc.], .lay in bis 
hail window among the fishing rods and fowling pieces. 
1891 Law Times XCI. 4x1/2 Jeune, J. made the order, but 
directed that it should lie in the office for a week. 

c. Of a building, etc.: To be overthrown or 
fallen ; with complement, as to lie in ruins, in the 
dust. To lie heavy ; to be a heavy load upon (lit. 
and pig. : see Heavy a.). Of food, etc., To lie 
heavy , cold, etc. (t formerly, simply to lie) on the 
stomach : to be felt as oppressive. 

c 1330 Arth. <$• Merl. 544 (Ktilbing) Foundement & werk 
}>ai founde Ligge vp so & doun op be grounde. a 1592 H. 
Smith Gods Arrow agst. Atheists v, (1593) K3I1, If it bee 
not builded vpon a good foundation . . the whole building 
is like to lie in the dust. 1711 Swift prut, to Stella 5 Sept., 
I ate sturgeon, and it lies on my stomach, c 1726 [see Heavy 
ib], 1884 W, C. Smith Kildrostan 43 One sidewall long 
had in ruins lain. 1897 Allbntt's Syst. Med. 111. 704 Deli- 
cate persons, in whom the cold water tends to lie heavy on 
the stomach. 

8. To remain unwoTked, unused, -untouched, or 
undiscovered. Often with complement, as to lie 
barren , hid, waste (see also Fallow a. 2 , Lea a .) ; 
also in phr. to tie on one's hands, to lie at a stand. 
(Cf. sense 4, where thesubj. is aperson ora personification.) 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6841 Your land yee sal sau seuen Isic] 
yeir. .. pe seuend ye sal it lat lij still. 1377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. vi. 165 Worth neuere plente amonge pe poeple 
J>er- while my plow liggeth. (1x348 Hall Chron., Hen. 
PHI, 173 b, Wherfore all brode Clothes, Kerseis, and Cot- 
tons, laye on their handes. 1360 Daus tr. Sleid ant's Comm. 
150 b, Through our mens wrytinges, sondrye articles are 
called agayne to lyght, whiche laye before hidde in darke- 
nes. c 1590 Marlowe Faustus (1604) D3b, Letts goe and 
make cleane our bootes which lie foule vpon our handes. 
1622 in Buccleuclt MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 2x1 This hath 
made matters to lie a little at a stand. 1628 Digby Voyage 
Medit. (1868) 68 To make them buy their currantes (which 
lay vpon their handes). 1641 Hinue J. Bruen To Rdr. 7 
This worke hath lyen above twice five [years]. 1633 Hol- 
croft Procopius m. 88 Turris, an ancient City. .which had 
been sack'd by Barbarians, and layen long wast. 1671 
Flavel Fount, of Life 1. 3 'Tis pity that anything in Christ 
should ly hid from his People. 1879 Gladstone Glean. I. 
i. 2 Rarely within the living memory has so much of skill 
lain barren, 

1 9. Of the wind, the tongue : To be or become 
still, be at rest, subside. Obs. 
a laoa Phoenix 182 Donne wind lfaeS weder bid fteger. 
1600 Holland Livy xxv, xxvii. 560 When the East wind 
began to lie, which for certeine dales had blustred and 
raged. 16x1 Cotgr., Languarde, . . a wench whose tongue 
neuer lyes. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Tkess. v. 3 When the 
winde lies, the great rain fals. 1689 Prior F.fi. to F. Shep- 
hard no Fancies flow in, and Muse flies high ; So God 
knows when my Clack will lye. 

10. To be situated (in space), to have a (speci- 
fied) position. Often with adj. (or quasi-adv.) 
complement 

c 1x21 O. E. Chron. an. 636 (Laud MS.) Ealle ba landes 
j>a par abuton liggeS. a 1300 Cursor M. 2469 pe land o 
gommor par-bi lijs. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 3x6 Ac pei 
leten hem as lordes her londe lith so brode. c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg, x6x In J>e holownes pat is aboue liggip )>e 
herte & [>e lungis. 1435 Rolls ofParlt. V. 313/1, vli acres 
of Mede, liggyng in the Mede beside the Brigge of Charte- 
sey. 1577 HanmEr Anc. Eccl. Hist. (16x9) 508 The citie, 
which lay wonderfull commodious for the Romanes. 1397 
Bacon Cottiers Good y Evill v. Ess. (Arb.) 144 Men whose 
liuing lieth together in one Shire. 1605 Shaics. Lear hi. iv. 
2iOthatwaymadnesselies,letmeshunthat. 164.8 Hamilton 
Papers (Camden) 184, 1 belieue the sceane of disorder may 
lye heere. 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 3 So much is the 
eye deceived in Land which lies high. 1693 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 77 Those Strata that ly deepest. 
i7xx Addison Sped. No. 170 T 13 It is a Misfortune for a 
woman to be born between the Troplcks; for there He the 
hottest Regions of Jealousy. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
tj 204 A small sea-port of Somersetshire, lying upon the 
Bristol Channel. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 606 Within 
the manor of Collingham, where the lands lay. 1883 Eng. 
Jllustr. Mag. Nov. 72/t The wild beauty of Wicken Fen ism 
strikingcontrast with the cultivated land lying around it. 

b. To be spread out or extended to the view. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. xoo But let its try these truths with 
closer eyes, And trace them through the prospect as it lies. 
1792 Gentl. Mag. 9/2 A spacious field now lies before the 
Christian world for the introduction of a better policy. 
1836 J. H. Newman Par. Sentt. ( 1837) III. x. 141 It is re- 
markable that such difficulties as these should lie on the 
face of Scripture, 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal . v. 
(1879) 99 We could not for a moment expect such indications 
to lie upon the surface, i860 Pusey Min. Propk. i8t 
Samaria . . unfenced and unconcealed by walls, lay open, 
unsheltered in every part from the gaze of the besiegers. 
2890 J. Payn Burnt Million II. xxx. 248 What a future 
seemed to lie before him ! 

e. Of a road, way, journey, etc. : To ext end j 
have a (specified) direction. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xxxv. 19 On bam wege, be liS to 
Euphfrate. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. in. ii. 212 There lies 
your way. 1603 — Lear hi. iv. 10 If thy flight lay toward 
the roaring Sea. 1648 Gage West hid. 114, I found it not 
so hard to overcome, as I had conceited, the way lying with 
windings. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x, II.- 567 The 
counties through which the road to London lay. 1 1831 Cau- 
lyi.b Sterling 11. vii. (1872) 142 Our course lay along the 
Valley of the Rhone, *883 R. W, Dixon Mano HI. viu. 136 
Nor doubt I where my voyage next must lie. 

d. Of the wind; Tp remain in a specified quarter. 
(604 E, G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist., Indies iy. v. 218 
Small furnaces vpon the sides of the mauntaines, built ex- 
presly where the winde lies, *704 Ray, Creation 7. (ed. 4) 
96 The wind lying in that corner at least- three quarters of 
the Year, , 
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H. Naut. a. Of a ship : To be stationed in a berth 
or anchorage. 

c X12 x O. E. Chron. an. 1009 (Laud MS.) And b*r [ba scipu] 
sceoldan Began, c 1470 Henry Wallace vtt. 1068 A hun- 
dreth schippys . . in hawyn was lyand thar. 1495 Naval 
Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 254 The seid ship lying at Rode in 
the Kynges haven. 1530 Palsgr. 610/1, I lye at an anker, 
as a shyppe dothe. 1773 R. Chandler Trav. Asia Minor 
(1825) I. 35 They lay at anchor near Tenedos. a 1812 
A. Cherry Song, Bay of Biscay 7 Our poor devoted bark. 
Till next day, there she lay, In the Bay of Biscay O 1 1849 
Macaulay flist. Eng. iii. 1, 302 He. .lay in port when he was 
ordered to chase a Sallee rover. 1831 D. G. Mitchell 
Fresh Glean. 12 The Zebra lay just off the pier. 

b. To steer in a (specified) direction. Also 
(quasi-/r«?w.) to lie the course : (of a ship) to have 
her head in the direction wished. To lie at Irnll : 
see Hull sb. 2 2 . 

x574 Bourne Regiment fir Sea xix. (1577) 51 a, If the ship 
haue had often trauerse by the meanes of contrary windes, 
so that she could not lie htr course. 1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 
iv. v. X2i Whiles his false broker lyeth in the wind. 17x9 
Dr Foe Crusoe 11. ii. (1840) 27 They could not lie near the 
wind. 1748 Anson's Voy. hi. v. 342 The proas. .are capable 
of lying much nearer the wind than any other vessel hitherto 
known. X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Ggg, The ship 
cannot lie her course without being close-hauled. x8oo Nel- 
son in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 189 The Success being to 
leeward, Captain Peard. .lay across his hawse. 1892 H. M. 
Doughty Our Wherry in Wendish Lands 123 The water- 
way we now entered . . was scarcely four feet deep . . and that 
only iu the middle. Luckily we could just lie it. _ Ibid. 301 
A turn enabled us to lie our course, and up the sail went. 
12 . fig. Of immaterial things : To exist, be found, 
have place, reside (in some specified place or quar- 
ter); to beset, fixed, or arranged in some specified 
position or order, f To lie fair-, to be just or 
reasonable. T -^° * n common : to be common 
to or among several possessors, 
c 1230 Gen, $ Ex. 19x6 For-Si wexem wicS gret m3 And 
hate, for it in tile (herte) liS. a 1300 Cursor M. 22280 A 1 
falshed and feluni, And al tresun sal in him lii. 1380 Wyclip 
Wks, (1S80) 334 And bus popes & prelates kepen to hem 
silf assoylyng, in which lyb.e wynnyng. c 1449 Pecocsc Repr. 

II, xiv. 233 Whiche ij. textis, if thei ben considered as thei 
liggen to gidere in rewe, 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1200 
Therby lyith a tale. 1338 Starkey England 1. ii. 33 Herin, 
me semyth iyth a dowte. 1566 Aw.ington A pulchts To 
Rdr., 1 have not. .so absolutely translated every word as it 
lieth in the prose. 1641 Milton Animadv. v. Wks. 1851 

III. 223 If the words lay thus in order. 1662 Stillingfl. 

Orig. Sacr. 1, i. § 15 This defect., of those histories is either 
moregeneral, which lies in common to themall, or [etc.]. Ibid. 
11. iv. § 1 If the opposition did not lie between the order of 
true Prophets, .and the false Prophets. 1672 R. Montagu 
in Bitccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 520 Methinks it 
is natural and lies fair enough that .. I should have some 
share in [etc.]. 1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1760 I. 67 Their 

father . . commanded, that whatever they got should He iti 
common among them all. 17x1 Addison Sped. ^ No. 170 
P 12 Their Acquaintance and Conversation has lain wholly 
among_ the vicious Part of Womankind. 17x9 J. T. Philipps 
tr. Thirty four Confer. 43 The fault lies at their own doors. 
1843 M'Cclloeh Taxation 1. iv. (1852) 109 If the choice 
lay only between a tax on property and' a tax on income. 
1848 J. H. Newman Loss Gain 147 He.. holds many pro- 
found truths in detail, but is quite unable to see how they 
lie to each other. x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 33 The 
people themselves, incapable of discerning where their true 
interest lay. x868 Freeman A'Vzw. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 112 
Their sympathies lay wholly with Gruffydd. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Mano u viii. 23 And told him all the truth, how all 
things lay. 

tb. Of thoughts, inclinations, activities, etc.: 
To have a specified direction. Obs. 

1633 Bp, Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 281 Our fight doth not 
lye against flesh and blood. 1641 J, Jackson True Evaug. 
T. m. 189 The Elench here lyes directly, and point-blannlc 
against the Papists. 1656 Boyle Orig. Formes «( Qual, 
(1667) 2 The . . Prejudices that lye against them. 1672 
VtLLtERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. i. (Arb.) 25 My humour 
lyes another way. 1692 R, L’Estrange Fables, Life AEsop 
(1708) 22 vEsop’s Faculty lay notably that way. 1825 New 
Monthly Mag. XIII. 17 My inclinations have not lain to- 
wards prose. 

e. To He in (a person) : to rest or centre in him ; 
to depend upon him, be in his power (to do). 
Now chiefly in phr. as far as in (me, etc.) lies. 
Also, to lie in one's power, to lie in (or + on) one's 
hands. 

c 1350 Will. PaJerne 965 Per-for lotieliche ladi in be lis nl 
min hope. 41x374 Chaucer Contpl. Mars 184 Sith hit lythe 
in his myght. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxi. 431 Hit lyth in 
my grace, Wheber bei deye ober deye nat. c 1440 Generydcs 
3.109, I wole . right, wple it lithe in me The Sowdon to de- 
stroye. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. iii, Aske what ye wil 
and ye shall haue it, and hit lye in my power to yeue hit, 
a *S33 Lp. Berners Huon Ixxxi, 243 It lyeth how in you 
to, cfo with hym at your pleasure! <11548 Hall Chron., 
Hen! VIH, 255 b, Thei promised the kyngy to doo all that 
in tfieim late with tfieir frendes, 1390 MarYowk Edw. If 
(1598) I-I2 b, Fauotir him my Lord, as much as lieth in you. 
iSW Shaes. R ich. II, 1. ii. 4 Correction lyeth in those hands 
Which made the fault that Wee cannot correct. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Polls, lx. § 7 The Church, as much as in her lieth, 
wilfully casteth away their soules. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, 
11. vii. § 2 '(1873) xis To me. .that do desire as much as lieth 
in my pen [etc.]. 16x3 Overbury A Wife Wks, (1856)44 
Women though, they weaker’be . , yet oh their hands The 
chastity pf men dotix bftenTye. 164a RoCehs Naaimn 176 
As_much as'in ydti hath lyen. x66a‘ ChAs.' 1 1 in J ulla Cart* 
wright .Henrielta, of Orleans (1894) 12 1, I aiti suite ■ 1 have 
done all that Iks in my power. 1720 Ozell Vertot’s Rom. 
Rep. I. iv, 226 AH the Hopes of the Republic lay.iti. an old 
Man just taken from the Plough. 1873 Scrivener Led. 


LIE. 

Text H. T. 9 Resolved, so far as in him lay, to root out 
the Christian Faith. 1883 Tennyson Tiresias, Only in thy 
virtue lies The saving of our Thebes. 

f d. To belong or pertain to a person (to do) ; 
to pertain, be attached or incident to a thing. Also, 
to lie (one) in hand to do, Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Katlu 779 Ne liS hit nawt to be to leggen lahe 
upon me. 13 . . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 
505/453 fer-to liht muche_ mede. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 4a 
To me, maistir deuel, it lijs; To ihesu wole y take hede, 
1377 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 73 He cannot choose .. 
but . .do all things, that He God a King and Prieste in hands 
to doe. 1637 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 1. 59 
Contrarily, it lies me in hand, I suppose, to take heed, 
least [etc.]. 

e. To lie with : to be the office or province of 

(some one) to do something. . 

1883 Manch. Exam. 22 Sept. 5/1 It lies now with Turkey 
to take the initiative. 

f. To rest or be imposed as a burden , charge, 
obligation, etc. ttpon a person ; to be incumbent or 
obligatory upon ; to press or weigh upon (one’s 
mind 01 heart). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8348 (Cott.) He tald bat him lai apon 
hert. Ibid. 13385 iGiitt.) On vs ligges noght j>e nede. 1326 
Tindale Acts xxvii. 20 Noo smale tempest laye apon vs, 
1331 Recorde Pathw. Rnowl. Ep. to King, Sundrie oc- 
casions which may lye them on. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 
v. ii. 48 O, would the quarrell lay vpon our heads. 1630 
Sanderson Semi. II. 255 It lieth us upon, to employ it to 
the best advantage we can. 16 66 Bunyan Grace Ab. t 86 
That Scripture lay much upon me, without shedding of 
Blood is no remission. _ 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of 
People 49 The present distress of the war that hath lyen so 
long upon 11s. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) 1. 62 It was 
a duty lying on them by the Covenant. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(Rtldg.) 94 These Things. . lay upon my Mjnd. 1794 Burke 
Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XVI. 74 With those charges 
lying upon him. 1E04 Castlereagh in Owen Wellesley's 
Deep. 258 It lay upon them to offer terms to us. 1873 Act 
36 it 37 Viet. c. 86 § 24 It shall lie on the defendant to prove 
that the child is not of such age. 

g. To be set at stake ; to hang or depend on or 
upon a hazard, doubtful issue, etc. 

1590 Spenser F.Q. 1. iii. 12 Full fast she fled.. As if her 
life upon the wager lay. 1601 Shaks. All's Well in. vii. 43 
He persists As if his life lay on’t. 1606 — Ant. 4- Cl. in, 

viii. 5 Our fortune lyes Vpon this iumpe. x668 R. Steele 
Husbandman's Calling iv. (1672) 52 Nor . . can he reform 
sin, if his life lay on it. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, 
(1809) II. 142 We entered as warmly into it [the question], 
as though a province had lain at stake. 

h. To lie. in : to consist in, to have its ground or 
basis in. + Also with inf. instead of in and object. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxii. (Arb ) 265 Another 
point of surplusage lieth not so much in superfluity of your 
words. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Faith y ii, If blisse had 
lien in art or strength, None but the wise or strong had 
gained it. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 51 But here the great 
art lyes to discern in what [etc.]. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Relig. 75 The argument lies in the word Netser. 11x770 
Jortin Sentt. (1771) VII. ii. 29 The perfection of every 
being must He in its best part. _ 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 84 
Our only chance of success lies in abstracting heat from this 
liquid. 1881 Gardiner & Mulungf.u Eng. Hist. 1. iii. 48 
The true remedy lay .. in female education. Ibid. x. 178 
Pitt’s strength lay in his character. 

i. To lie in, within: to be contained or com- 
prised in (a specified room or compass) ; f to admit 
of being expressed in (rhyme). 

<11300 Cursor M. 9240 (Giitt.) Of abiud [cam] Elyachim, 
Of quant Asor, sadoeh of him, bat loth er for to lig in rim. 
1712 Addison Sped, No. 4x4 r 1 The Beauties of the most 
stately Garden or Palace lie in a narrow Compass. 1771 
Junius Lett. I viii. 301 The ques tion .. lies within a very 
narrow compass. ■ 

+j. To lie at one's heart : to be the object of 
one’s affection or desire. Similarly, to lie heavy at 
or to one's heart : to give one grave anxiety. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor, iv. ii, 48 It would vnclogge my heart Of 
what lyes heauy too’t. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. II.) 32, I have something, I know not what, lies heavy 
at my heart. 1673 Sir_W. Temple To Dk. Ormond Wks. 
1720 I. 123 The Spaniards have but one Temptation to 
quarrel with Us, which is an occasion of recovering Jamaica, 
for that has ever lien at their hearts. 

13. (Chiefly in Law.) Of an action, charge* 
claim, etc. : To tie admissible or sustainable. 

c X320 Sir Tristr. 853 Certes, bi fader ban slou; y. Sebb e n 
bou so hast sayd, Amendes ber ou3t to ly. c 1385 Chaucer 
L.G. W. Prol. 409 For sythe no cause of deth lyth in this 
cace, ’ow oughte to beri the lyghtere merciable. X495 Act 
ii Hen. VI l, c. 24 § x None essoyne or proteccion to lye 
nor to be allowed in the same. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. 
Lords (Camden) 108 To consider what appeales out of the 
Chancery to this Courte doe lye. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. m. 
xlii. 277 There lyeth Excommunication for Injustice. 171a 
Prideaux Direc. Ch.asiardens (ed. 4) 75 There doth lye an 
Appeal to the Bishop. 1743 Wesley Anew. Ch, 5, I should 
rejoice if there lay no other Objection against them, than 
that of Erroneous Opinions, 1748^ Richardson Clarissa. 
(1811) VIII. 253 If not, then indeed is thy conscience seared, 
tuid no hopes will He for thee. 1736 Burke Subl. B. ii. 

ix. Some or all of these objections will He against every 
figure of a cross. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 430 A writ 
of error did not He after he attained his full age. 1850 
Robertson Serin. Ser. hi. ix. (1853) 121 One from whose 
knowledge.. there lies almost no appeal. 1863 Lightfqqt 
Galat. <1874) 124 Still more serious objections lie against 
identifying it with any later visit in the Acts. 1866 Crump 
Banking iv. 93 In which case no action for damages would 
He. 

1 14. Of land, landed possessions : To apper- 
tain fo. Obs. • 



LIE. 

830 in Birch Car/ul. Sax. I. 599, xiiii aeceras & Sa maede ] 
be j>aer to lift, c 1050 in Kemble Cod, Dipl. IV. 232 Ai\c I 
Sara landa Se on mines feeder daige lse^ into Cri.stes cyrcean. 
atzs$Leg. A’«M. aSKingof JratlondbatleiinCoRome. a 1225 ] 
Juliana x$ AUe (se londes [>e [>erto liggeS. c 1420 Chrati. 
Vilod. st. 983 A parcell of loud . . J>e wheche ryjtwyslyche • 
to' j?at Abbay lay. 1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. (1882) 29 
A house, with pasture lteng to it. 1618 Bolton Flows r. 
ix. (1636) 24 Whereas they had in the beginning no Land of 
their owne lying to their City. 

•[['III. 15 . trans. Used causatively or by mistake 
for Lay Now rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 369 I-Ie was wont to 
legge [/I/o’. y lyggej his heed uppon a forme, a 1400-50 
Alexander 2101 He comands To gedire f>am vp ilka gome 
& J>am in grauys ligg. 1402 Jack Upland (Skeat) 46-7 And 
whan ye liggen it [your habit] hesyde you, than.lig ye you re 
religion besyde you, and ben apostatas. c 1485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) tv. 549 We, shall .. lyhym in the mold, a 1500 Med- 
wall Nature (Brandi) n. 1088 Thy sores whyche be mortal! 
Onles that thys medycyns to theyrn .be layn. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. iSurtees) 48 That in tnowinge hee neauer lye 
out his sheaues beyonde the balkes but rather within the 
balkes. c 1648-50 Brathwait Barnabees Jnil. in. P iv, 

I saw a Tombe one had beene laine in. 1699 Garth Dlspeus . 

U. (1706) t6 Whilst Seas of melted oar lye waste the Plains, 
a 1703 Burkett On N. T. Mark iv. 41 "Christ, as God, lies 
a law upon the most lawless creatures. 1708 J. C. Compl. 
Collier (1845) 18 Would they but lye their groundless pre- 
tences by. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xir. xii, The whole 
furniture of the infernal regions hath long been appropriated' 
to the managers of play-houses, who seem lately to have 
lain them by as rubbish. i8oz Med. Jrnl. VIII. 507, I 
dressed the wound, lying down as much of the scalp as [etc,]. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. xvi. r 5 The doth was lain. Down 
we sat at table. x88o F. G. Lee Church -under Elis. II. 
245 As God had lain this peer’s honour in the dust. 

IV. Combined with adverbs, 
f 16 . Lie aback, a. To be backward, reluctant, 
or shy. Ohs. 

*560 in Tytier Hist, Scot. (1864) III. 397 Not only shall 
any of his own pretend to disobey or ly aback in this action, 
but [etc.]. 1596 Dai.kymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot 11. 148 
Nathir. .in tyme of ueid lyes the Pechtis abak w* thair sup- 
pose. 

+ b. as sh. Shyness, timidity. Ohs. 
c 1600 Montgomerie Cherrie % Slae 1423 Sir, I have sein 
them baith. In braidieness and lye aback, Escape and cum 
to skaith. 

1 17 . Lie abroad. To lodge out of one’s house 
or abode ; to reside in a foreign country (in quot, 
1651 with pun on Lie v.' 2 ). Ohs. 

£1645 Howell Lett. (16501 III. 13 We might go barefoot, 
and ly abroad as beasts having no other canopy than the 
wild air. 1651 Walton Life Sir H. Wotton Reliq. W. 
c 1 b, An Embassadour is an honest man, sent to lie abroad 
for the good of his Countrey. 1653 Holcroft Procopius il 
39 He . . being said to be sent to ly abroad, to prevent mis- 
chief to the Camp. 1675 Colled. Sev. Treat. Penal Laws 
Pref. A iv, The Popes Ambassadors . . lye abroad for his . . 
advantage. 

18 . Lie along 1 , a. To be prostrate at full length, 
to lie outstretched on the ground (now arch.) ; to 
extend along a surface. 

1530 Palsgr. 601/1, 1 lye .. as one lyeth alonge upon the 
giounde. 1600 Shaks. A. Y . L. n. i. 30 As he lay along 
Wider an oake. X734 J. Ward Introd. Math. App. Gaug- 
ing 455 To find what Quantity of Liquor is in , any Cask, 
when its Axis is Parallel to the Horizon, viz. when it lies 
along. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Antiq. vi. i. § 1 Dagon.. 
lay along, as having fallen down from the basis whereon 
he had stood. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 91 A cell so 
small, that he could neither stand erect, nor lie along 
in it, 1803 Beddoes Hygeia x. 21 Few persons, suddenly 
stimulated to anger as they were lying along, would con- 
tinue to repose in the same easy manner. 1883 R. W. Dixon 
Piano ni. vi. 129 Him who there lay dead along. 1885-94 
R. Bridges Eros <$• Psyche July xxii, The. .wings, That from 
his shoulders lay along at rest. 

b. Naut. Of a ship : To incline to one side 
under the pressure of a wind abeam. 

1769 Falconer Diet Marine (1780) s .v. Along, Lying- 
Along, the state of being pressed down sideways by a 
weight of sail in a fresh wind that crosses the ship’s course. 
1781 Archer in Naval Chron. XI. 2S8 The Ship lay very 
much along, by the pressure of the wind. 1838 Poe A. G. 
Pym xiii. Wks. (18651 IV. 109 The hulk lay more along than 
ever, so that we could not stand an instant without lashing 
ourselves. 

19 . Lie Back. To lean backwards against some 
support. 

: 1894 Crockett Raiders 14 , 1 shipped the oars and lay 
hack thinking. 

■ 20 . Lie by. fa. To have a concubine. (CL 
Lie-by 1.) Ohs. 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxviii.28My Father, .had ane 
wyfe, Thocht he abusit his body, and lay by. 

b. Naut. — lie to 28 a: see By adv. 2 b. 

1613 [see By adv. 2 b]. 1666 Lond. Gas, No. 60/1 Our 

Fregats received some damage in their sails, and .. were 
forced to ly by to mend them. 1748 Anson's Fey. n. v. 177 
We lay by all the night, .for Captain Saunders, .to join us. 
X769 Falconer Did. Marine (1780) A a a 4, To make sail, 
after having lain-by for some time. 

e. To remain unused, be laid up in store. 

164a Rogers Naaman 59 _ Let his carnall favour, and 
erroneous conceits ly by, let him empty himselfe of a worldly 
heart. Ibid. 441 Peters nets lay by when the season was. 
1692 R, L’Estrange Fables cccclviii. 434 The. . Wretched- 
ness! of Avarice, that rather then make use of the Bounties of 
Providence in their Seasons, suffers them to lye by and Perish. 
*7*9 W. -Wood ffterv. Trade 74 Thriving Nations have . . 
great Stores lying by of their own Manufactures. ' 1843 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. 1. 254, 1 had. .pillows lying by of no use. 
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: d. To keep quiet, withdraw from observation; 
to remain iuactive, rest. ' 

J709 Addison Taller Ho. 133 e 5 To lie by for some Time 
in Silence and Obscurity. 1754 Richardson Gramiison II. 

53 Sir H. ‘What a plague — you did not cane him?’ Sir 
Ck. ‘ He got well after a fortnight’s lying by’, 1809 Malkin 
Gil B/asx. i. f 6 We determined on lying by for a day at 
Valladolid, as well to rest our mules, as to call on Signor 
Sangrado. 1824 Scott Si. Rattan's xxv, I lay by on the 
watch for some opportunity when I might mend my own 
situation with my father. 1840 R. H.- Dana Bef.-Mast xxxi. i 
117, 1 must go below, and lie-by for a day or two. *893 
Law TYzwrXCIII. 414/1 The plaintiff had lain by, whereas j 
he should have taken the earliest opportunity of coming 
to the court. 

21 . Lie down. a. (ME. also lie adown.) See 
sense 2 and Down adv. 5. Also refl. (now arch.). 
Also In pregnant senses: f To fall in battle; f to 
die ; to go to bed. 

c 1205 Lay. 6S64 SeoSSenhe dun Itei [c 1275 deajede], *297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1 145 pe romeins leie sone adoun ; he made 
ampti place, & J>e brutons arise vaste. Ibid. 2204 Oj>er 
ligge adoun & be aslawe, <2x300 Cursor M. 10711 pan lai 
bai all in kneling dun, 1340-70 Alex. <)• Dind. 446 We 
liggen down in our deri. £-1460 Towne ley Myst. ii. 326 So 
lig down ther and take thi rest. 1535 CoVerdale Ruth iii. 
contents, Ruth lyeth her downe in the barne at Boos fete. 
— Isa. xi. 6 The leoparde shal lye downe by the gote. 
a x 631 Donne Poems ( 1650) 17 Why should we rise, because 
’tis Tight? Did ue lie downe, because 'twas night? 1774 
Foote Cozeners in. Wks. 1799 II. 185 Mrs. Air. Pray, 
Madam, is the young lady at home? Mrs. FI. Just lain 
down for a little, 18x5 Scott Guy M. ii, They rose early 
and lay down late. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest iv, 
There may be anether [stag] lying down in the fern dose 
to us. i860 ’Tyndall Glue 1. xvi. 113, I lay down and 
had five minutes sleep. x86x Dasent Burnt Njal II. 312 
Kari lay him down. 

f b. To be brought t o bed of a child. 05s. 
c 1450 Merlin 89 The kynge sawgh that the queue was 
redy to ly down. 1580 Lyi.y Euphues Ep. Bed. (Arb.) 
214 Of the second I went a whole yeare big, and yet 
when euerye one thought me ready to lye downe, I did 
then quicken. 1620 J. Pyper tr : Hist. Astrea l. vi. 171 
His wife lay downe, but it was of a daughter. 1654 tr. 
Martini's Cong. China 212 Matrons with Child and ready 
to lye down. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables xxii. (1708) 29 
A Wolf came to a Sow that was just lying down, and very 
kindly offer’d to take care of her Litter. 1818 W. Godwin 
in Kegan Paul Life( 1876) II, 256 He says.. that Eliza was 
expected to lie down in two days after he sailed. 

t o. Of an army : To take up a position before. 
1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely 1. 82 This obliged Heister to de- 
mand Cannon and Foot, with whom he lay down before the 
Castle of Kus. 

d. To take (a beating, defeat, etc.) lying down : 
to receive it with abject submission. 

1888 Sat. Rev. 4 Aug. 133/1 Those who . . profess them- 
selves willing to take, ‘lying down’, any and every incon- 
venience .that the victorious Irish may inflict, 
f 22 . Lie forfeit. Of bees : To settle outside the 
hive. (Cf. lie out, 26 b.) Ohs. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 47 Those [hives] that 
have lyen forth, or otherwise he very full, you may let alone. 

23 . Lie in, a. To be brought to bed of a child 
(f also const, with ) ; to be ‘ confined ’. Also fig. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 304/2 Lyyn' yn or yn cbyldebedde 
..deenba, c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt.Bryt. (18x4) 42 
As yet I am not determyned in what place she shall lye in. 
1602 Rowlands Tis Merrie when Gossips meete 35 When 
I lay in of my first Boy. 1607 Shaks. Cor, 1. iii. 86 You 
must go visit the good Lady that lies in. 1626 Bacon Sylva. 

§ 899 The Shee-Beare breedeth, and lyeth in with her 
Young. 1729-30 Bolingbroke in Swift's Lett. {17 66) II. 105 
His wife lies-in with one child. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xii. xiv, Five hungry children, and a wife lying in of a 
sixth. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. xc, They regularly retire 
every year at proper intervals to lie in of the spleen. 1825 
New Monthly Mag. XIII. 51 Learning then ordinarily 
lay-in of folio volumes. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 76, ’Tis like 
a Koravan eating asafcetida when his wife lies in. 

+ b. To amount to, cost (a certain sum); ‘to 
stand (a person) in ’ so much. 05s. 

1622 in Picton L'pool Plume. Fee. (1883) I. 2x2 Soe much 
money .. as the tendinge.and keepinge of the said clocks 
shall lye in. x66o Willsford Scales Comm. 1 A Grocer 
bought 53 C grosse weight of Wares, which lay him in .. 
£163 13J, 8 d. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 134 The Cora 
will lye the Mum-Brewers in Two Shillings Six-pence per 
Bushel. 1755 Johnson Lie 21, To cost : as, it lies me in 
more money. 

C. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Lie in / the order to come 
in from the yards when reefing, furling, or other duty is per- 
formed. 

24 . Lie off. a. Naut. Of a ship or boat : To 
stand some distance away from the shore or from 
some other craft. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, lit. i. 79 The remnant Northward, 
lying off from Trent. 1726 G. Roberts Four Years l ay. 
26 As I lay off at aqAnchor. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Lie off l an order given to a boat to remain off on her oars 
till permission is given for her to come alongside. 1890 
Hall Caine Bondman 1. ix, [The schooner] intending to 
lie off at Ramsey for contraband rum. 

b. To cease work temporarily ; to take a rest. 

1891 R. Kipling City Dread f. Nt. 8i As soon as he makes 

a little money he lies off and spends it. 1899 Nation (N. Y.) 
2x Dec. 467/1. If McKinley would lie off for the next four 
years, he might make a very good free-trade candidate for 
the Presidency in 1904. 

c. Facing slang. ‘To make a waiting race* 
(Farmer Slang 1896). 

25 . Lie on. + a. To be laid cn. 05s. 
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: 1641-2 Shute Sarah p Hagar (1640) 109 Upon the first 
laying on of the rod, it may be, we will stamp and chafe ; 
but when it still lies on . . we lie quiet, arid then our spirit 
comes down. 

b. Of a vessel: To be bound for. 

1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 38/1 Not one [vessel] was, just 
then, * lying on ’ for the Baltic way, the season being so 
late. 

26 . Lie out. +a. To stretch out, extend. 05s. 

x 6 at Holland Pliny I. 54 Spaine and France .. lying out 

with their promontories into two contrary seas. Ibid. 6x 
Corsica., lyeth out from the North into the South, and 
containeth in length an hundred and fiftie miles. 

b. f To rest or settle outside (obs.) ; to sleep 
out, now dial, of cattle; to be left unhoused at 
night. Ohs. 

1630 J. Levett Ord. Bees (1634) 34 Their Bees haue ex- 
ceedingly lyen out upon the Hiue and board. 1712 A*. 
buthnot John Bull in. i. The witnesses farther made oath, 
that the said Timothy lay out a-nights. 1886 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Lie in , Lie out, said of horses or 
cows. If they are kept housed at night, they are said to lie 
in, if not they lie out. Do your ’oss lie in or out? 

C. Sc. To delay; to delay in entering upon 
property as heir. 

1640-1 Kirkcudlr. War-Connu. Min. Bk. (1855) 42 For 
his lying sae lang out in not subscryveing of the covenant. 
1673-88 Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Snppl. Decis. 
(1S26) III. 146 A man is married on a woman, that is 
apparent heir to lands. — She, to defraud her husband either 
of the jus mariti or the courtesy, lies out and will notenter. 
1868 Act 31 32 Viet. c. ior § 6 The rights and remedies 

competent to a superior against his vassal lying out un- 
entered. 

d. To lie it out\ to sleep on late into the morn- 
ing. ? Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 2 The dear creature 
was so frightened, and so fatigued, last night, no wonder 
she lies it out this morning. 

e. To lie out of one's money : to remain unpaid. 
To lie out of one's ground (Racing slang) : see 
quot. 1896. 

1860 Geo. Eliot Mill on Floss 1. viii. 1 . 151 , 1 can’t lie out 
o’ my money any longer. You must raise it as quick as you 
can. 1892 Daily Chron. 19 Apr. 9/2 How can zealous dis- 
charge of this duty he expected, when the officer ., has to 
advance the cost of the summons, and lie out of his money 
for a year at a time, if not for ever ? 1896 Farmer Slang, 
To lie out of one's grouud=Xo ‘lie off’ too long, so as to be 
unable to recover lost ground. 

27 . Lie over. a. To be held over or deferred 
to a future occasion. 

1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 294, I have a strange story 
to tell you . . but that must lie over, or I shall miss the 
omnibus. 

b. ‘To remain unpaid after the time when pay- 
ment is due ’ (Craig 1 848). 

C. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Lie over, a ship heeling to 
it with the wind abeam. 

28 . Lie to. a. Naut. Of a ship: To come 
almost to a standstill, with her head as near the 
wind as possible, by backing or shortening sail. 

17x1 Littleton Let. 13 Aug. in Land. Gas. No. 4906/3 
The largest of them lay too a long time. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. 1. viii. 79 Another storm . . reduced us to the necessity 
of lying to under our bare poles. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
o/Qiial. (1809) III. 81 We shortened sail, and lay to till 
morning. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Chron. 117/2 It blew a 
strong gale .. on which Lieut. Roper handed all his sails, 
except the mizen, which he balanced, and lay to. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. 1 st. (1886) 212 Take a turn round the 
capstan, and lie-to for the tide. 

b. Sc. To come to be fond of a person. 

1768 Ross Helenore 79 , 1 do like him sair, An’ that he wad 
ly too [ed. 1789, p. 85 like me], I hae nae fear. 

29 . Lie up. f To be laid out for burial. 

1553 Becon Reliq ties of Rome (1563) 253 Vilanye and 

synne y l weren vsed & done about dead bodyes ligging vp 
& yet is vsed about in many places, or the body be borne 
to church. 

b. To go into or remain in retirement or retreat ; 
to take to one’s bed or keep one’s room as an in- 
valid ; (of a ship) to go into dock. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. m. 24 There they [ships] must lye 
up, or be 3 or 4 Years in their return from a place which 
may be sailed in 6 Weeks, a 1868 Dickens in Househ. 
Words{Ctnt.), He has a bad cold-r-rheurnatism— he must lie 
up for a day or two. 1881 Greener Gun 595 The black 
bear lies up during the day in caves and amongst rocks. 
1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 26 When there's nothing 
going on, there is nothing going on, and you lie up. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 443 Some days the patient may 
feel comparatively well and fit for work, on other days he is 
languid and lies up. 

c. To lie up in lavender*, to be in safe keeping 
or custody. (Cf. Lavender sb 2 2.) 

1822 Scott Nigel xxv, Alas ! the good gentleman lies »p 
in lavender i. himself. 

d. To lay or shape one’s course. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 169 The land wind veered 
to the northward, and we lay up no better than west. x868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Lig tip to, to proceed towards, 
to lay or shape one’s course to, a given place. 

Iiie(l3i), v.% Inflected lying (lai-iij), lied (bid). 
Forms: Tnfin. r ldogan, 2 leiogen, 2-5 lige-n, 3 
lege, ( imper . lih.), 4 ley(e, lei, iije, li, 3-7 ly, 3-8 
lye, 4 leiglxe, lei$e, lyghe, lyeje, leie, 4-5 ^e, 
4-6 ley, .STa le, 5 ly(5)yu, 5-6, 9 Sc. and north, lee, 
4- lie. Ind. Pres. 2nd sing. a. 3 Ortu. lejhesst, 
4 lijest, leyest, lex(s)t,lixt(e, 4-5 lyesfc,3~ liest. 
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j3. north, and Sc. 4 liglies, leies, lies, 4-5 lyes, 
4-6 leis. zrd sing. a. 1 leosep, lihp, 3 lih.(e)8, 
ligeiS, lelje'S, legLep, Orm. leijhepp, 4 lij(e)p, 
lye]), leip, leighth, lejth, lye:j(e)th, lihth, likth, 

5 lith(e, 3- lieth. 0. 4 liges, leies, leyes, 5 
lijs, leghes, 6 6V. leis, 4- lies, 3 rd pi. 6 Sc. lene, 
leyne. Pa. t. a. 1 14 ah., 16as, (pi. lugon), 2-3 
luje, 3 lehi, Iseh., lighgh, 3-4 lowe, 4 leigh, legh, 
ligh, lygh. 0. 4 li3ed(e, leigedejleeijide, liede, 
lyede, leghed, lei(e)d, lieid, 4-6 Sc. leit, leyt, 
4-7 lyed, leid, 7 Sc. leed, 4- lied. Pa. pple. a. 

1 losen, 2—3 i-lo3e(n, 1030a, 3 i-lowe, 3-4 
y-low(e, loan, 4 lowe(n, leijen. /S, 4 lijed, 
Sc. leyt, 5 lyet, 4- lied. [A Com. Teut. str. vb. 
(in Eng. conjugated weak from the 14th c.) : OE. 
Pagan (Pah, litgon , logon) corresponds to OFris. 
* 2 iaga, *liatza (recorded in 3rd sing, pres. ind. 
liucht, pa. t. sing. subj. lege), OS. Hogan , Hagan 
(Du. liegen, loog, gelogen), OHG. Hogan, long, 
lugun , gelogen (MHG. liegen, lone, gelogen , mod. 
G. liegen, log, gelogen), Goth, liugan, ON. liihga 
(Sw. ljuga, Da. lyve), f. Teut. root Heug- (:/aug- : 
lug-) , whence Lib sb\ ; cogn. w. OS1. lula lie.] 

1. intr. To tell a lie or lies ; to utter falsehood; 
to speak falsely. 

071 Blickl. Horn. 29 Se awer^da gast . . sona leah. c logo 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 401/1 Fefellisset, )>a j>a he leaj. 01175 
Lamb. Horn. 91 pu hauest ilojen pan halie gaste. Ibid. 93 
Ne luje pu na monnum ! Ibid. 153 Hwenne pe mufl is open 
for to lije. c xzoo Vices 4 Virtues (1888) 9 Bar flu luje, 
flu lease dieuel, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 131 He pe neure 
ne lihgh ne lige ne wile, c izoo Ormin 5190 pu lejhesst, & 
beswikesst swa bin ajhen wrecche sawle. c 1205 Lay. 17684 
Pus lteh [0x275 leh] pe lafle mon. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1431 
Mit se swifle lufsome leores ha leien. <11225 Ancr. R. 236 
Pu liest, cweS heo ( fule ping. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3348 
He adde so foule llowe. a 1300 Cursor M. 5143 (Cott) pou 
lighes \Gdtt. lies, Fair/, lyes, Trin. lyest] now, eber pan- 
tener 1 1340 Ayenb. 63 Kvead ping hit is to lyeje. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. (Julian) 206 My gud brethyre, quhy 
lest jou le? C1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 264 In whiche au- 
torite he seide sop & in whiche he leijede. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. xxi. 351 pow lowe tyl eue. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 
542 pou leyest, & pou lext. 01400 Gamelyn 297 Thou lixt, 
seid Gamelyn, so broke I my chyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 216/1 
To Lye (A. Lee', commentari. 1513 Douglas AEiteis 1. 
Prol. 233 Les than wyse autouris lene [ed, 1553 leyne]. 1567 
Glide 4 Godlie Ball. (S. T, S.) 193, I say, 3e leit euerie one. 
1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrle (Arb.) 52 As I take it, to lye, is 
to afifirme that to be true which is false. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 
1. 7 It was made by him that cannot lye. a 1784 Johnson in 
Boswell an. 1781(1848)670/1 He lies, and he knows he lies 
1885 Burton Arab. bits. (1886) I. 263, I lied against myself 
and confessed the theft, albeit I am altogether innocent of it. 

Tb. To lie of (arch.), + on, + upon : to tell lies 
about. 

a izoo Moral Ode 287 Of po pine pe pere bued nelle ic hou 
nout leiojen. aixx^Ancr. R. 68 And teunwreste blifleliche 
liefl on pe gode. c 1230 Hall Meid. 39 For3et ti folc pat 
lihefl pe of weres & worldes wunne. c 127$ Passion of Our 
Lord 241 in O. E. Misc. 44 A ueole kunne wise hi lowen 
him vp-on. c 1305 St. Andrew 28 in E. E. P. (1862) 99 pu 
wost wel mid alle Pat pu perof loude lixt. 01330 Amis 4 
A mil. 838 He leighth on ous, withouten fail, c 1400 Lan- 
f rands Cirurg. 142 Manye men lijen of pe wounde of pe 
nose. 1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 138 Thocht thow 
..thus vpoun me leid. 1559 Aylmer Harborowe L 2 The 
smarts of the tormentes made him to confesse it, and lye of 
him self. 1580 J. Hay Demandes in Cath. Tractates (1901) 
59 Quhy ar ye nocht esscheamed . . to lie on wss in your 
preachings, saying [etc.]. 1629 Earle Microcosm., Modest 

Man (Arb.) 80 Whosoeuer dare lye on him hath power ouer 
him. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 409 Nobody was more 
lied of. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxvu. 20 They lie on her 
[L. falsum est). 

c. Proverbial expressions. For to lie in one's 
teeth , throat, to He like a trooper, see the sbs. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 317 Nou pou lyest in pin bed. 
<21529 Skelton Merie Tales v. Wks. 1843 I. p. Ix, He .. 
woulde lye as fast as a horse woulde trotte, 1530 Palsgr. 
610/2 He wyll lye as fast as a dogge wyll trotte. 1588 
Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 21 Bishops will lye like dogs. 

2. fig. Chiefly of inanimate objects: To present 
false statements ; to convey a false impression ; to 
make a deceitful show. 

c 1220 Bestiary 451 Be hoc ne leieS nojt of flis. <21300 
Cursor M. 5054 For quen Pe tan pe toper sei Na wight 
moght pair bloaes leu Ibid. 14702 pe hall writte lies [ T rin. 
lyep] na wight 1426 Lydg. JDc Quit. Pilgr. 22376 The 
merour lyed verily. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 320 b/2 The 
Philosophers were brought to this that they sayd. .that the 
elementys lyeden or god of nature suffred. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis I. Prol. 270 This wther buik..So frenschlie leis, 
oneth twa wourdis gais richt. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
i. 587 The Sun, who never Hes, Foretels the Change of 
Weather in the Skies. 173a Pope Bp. Bathurst 340 Where 
London’s column, pointing at the skies, Like a tall bully, 
lifts the head, and lies. 

3. quasi-Awzr. + a. with cogn. obi. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16067 Mani lesmg had pai loun again 
lesu bat dal 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvni. 400 pi lesynge. . 
pat pow lowe [v.rr. leighe, ley?] til Eue. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. n. iii. 150 Many lesingis y haue herd him lie. c 1500 
Wyl Bucke's Test. (Copland) A ij b, My tounge that neuer 
lied lesinge. 

+ b. To say or allege falsely. Obs. 
a 1300 Seven Sins ix. in E. E. P. (1862) 18 O worde iejou 
lie nelle. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints I. ( Petrus ) 513 pu lets all 
pat pou sals, c 1450 Merlin i. xx How sholde I .. enioyne 
the penance for thynges which I wene thow lyest veryly. 


c. With adv. or phrase : To take away by lying ; 
to get (a person, etc.) into or out of by lying. 

1720 T. Gordon Humourist I. 175, I have known great 
Ministers rail’d and ly’d out of their Places. 1755 J. Sheb- 
beare Lydia (1769) II. 44 Slandering women of reputation, 
and endeavouring to lye away their characters. 1762 Foote 
Lyar 3. Wks. 1799 I. 290 If you don’t one time or another 
. . lye yourself into some confounded scrape, I will consent 
to he hanged. 1784 R. Bage Barham Downs I. 48 Every 
one would tell his story, his own way, and combine to lye 
an honest lawyer out of his bread. 1858 Sir J. Kaye Hist. 
Afghan War I. 204 The character of Dost Mohamed was 
lied away, 1865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xn. vii. 11872) IV. 177 
The tragically earnest meaning of your Life, is quite lied 
out of you, by a world sunk in lies. 1884 Punch 6 Dec. 276/2 
Goon tamety to allow yourself to belied intoParty blindness. 
+ 4. trans. To give the lie to. Obs. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 87 If any broper or syster dispyse 
or mysconsel or lye his broper. c 1450 Robin Hoodfy Monk 
xiv. in Child Ballads III. 97/2 With pat Robyn Hodelyed 
Litul Jon. 2464 Waterford Arch, in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm , App. v. 331 He lied and rebuked the balif, to the 
great contempt of the King. 

Lie-abed (lsilbed). [f. Lib v . 1 + Abed.] One 
who lies late in bed ; a late riser ; a sluggard. 

1764 Foote Mavorof G. 1. Wks. 1799 1 . 173 You are a lazy 
lie-a-bed, 1832 W, Irving Alhambra (1851) 249 She was a 
little of a slattern, something more of a lie-a-bed, and, above 
all, a gossip of the first water. x88i Blackmorb Christowell 
xlviii, What has made a lark of such a lie-a-bed? 

Lieand, Lieare, obs. ff. Lying ppl . a.. Lair sbO 
Liebenerite (lJ'benorait). Min. Also lieb- 
nerite, [Named, 1847, by J. C. Marignacin honour 
of L. Liebener\ see -ME.] A pinite-like mineral 
resulting from the alteration of nephelite (Chester). 

1865 Watts Diet. Client. Ill, 589 Liebenerite. 1878 Law- 
rence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 38 Liebnerite. 

Lieberkiihn (lrbarkwn). Optics. [Named 
after the inventor J. N. Lieberkiihn (1711-56), 
an anatomist of Berlin.] A silver concave reflector 
fixed on the object-glass end of a microscope to 
bring the light to focus on an opaque object. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 58 Illuminated by a combina- 
tion of the parabola and a flat Lieberkiihn. 

Lieberkubnian (lf'bsikw'nian), a. Anat. [f. 
Lieberkiihn (see prec.) + -ian.] Lieberkiihnian 
follicles or glands : minute tubular cavities thickly 
distributed over the small intestines. 

1852 Brande Diet. Sci. Suppl., Lieberkuhnian [i/c] glands. 
1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. II. 761 Amoeba: are found in the 
borders of the ulcers, chiefly in the Lieberkuhnian follicles. 

Liebig (lPbig). [From the name of the in- 
ventor, Baron Justus von Liebig (1803-1873).] 
More fully, Liebig's extract (of beef) : A prepara- 
tion obtained from beef, containing the salts and 
extractive principles of the meat in highly concen- 
trated form, without the albumen, gelatin, or fat. 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract.' Hygiene (ed. 3) 246 When 
Liebig’s extract is taken during fatigue, it is found to be 
remarkably restorative. 1870 Daily News 27 Dec., This 
[rice] with the chocolate and Liebig which he has in hand 
will last him for about three weeks. 1873 Tristram Moab 
x. 176 Meat and Liebig, without bread . . was trying diet. 
fig. 1874 L. Tollemache in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 247 They 
do not contain the moral Liebig which would alone satisfy 
descendants of the Platonic guardians. 1890 Spectator 
9 Aug., If there is to be a Supreme Parliament in future, it 
must be a Liebig’s extract of Parliament. 

attrib. 1893 F. F. Moore I Forbid Banns (1899) 24 Love- 
making on the Liebig principle . . as much love-making as 
would do duty for six months compressed into half an hour. 

Liebigite (Irbigsit). Min. [Named by J. L. 
Smith, 1848, after Baron Justus von Liebig', see 
-ITS. ] H ydrous carbonate of uranium and calcium, 
found in thin, yellow incrustations (Chester). 

1848 A mer. Jml. Sci. V. 336. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 308, 

Lie-by. [f. phr. to lie by ; see .Lie vX 20.J 
1. A concubine, mistress. Now dial. (Cf.LiG-BY.) 
<21656 Usshsr Ann. vi. (1658) 132 He obtained this favour 
• • by _ the means of his Lie-by ; which was a wench of 
Eretria. 1825-80 Jamieson, Ly-by.. 2. A mistress, a concu- 
bine. Fife. 1886 Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk. s.v., 

Why, her wad’n never no better’n Squire ’s lie by, and 

now her’s anybody’s, 

+ 2, A neutral. (Cf. by-lier s.v. By- B. 2 a.) 
x6.. Postscript to Rutherford’s Lett. (1857) 569 Their 
Master [Satan] fearing little, or finding little damage to his 
dominion, by these lazy Iy-byes and idle loiterers. 1723 
M'Wap.d Earnest Contend, 354 (Jam.) Such an heroicic 
appearance, .. would make you live and die ornaments to 
your profession, while ly-bys will stink away in their sockets. 

3. (See quot.) 

1840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 31 What is called a lie-by, 
or recess, to enable vessels to pass. 

Lied, variant of Lyed ppl. a. U.S. 

Liedge, Liedger, obs. ff. Liege, Ledger, 
Lief (Iff), a. (sb.), and adv. Forms ; 1 ldof, 
If of, 3-4 leof (inflected leove, leofve), 3 lof, 4-5 
luf, luef, lueve, 2-4 lef (inflected leva), 4-6 
lef(f)e, 6-9 leva, (4 levef, lewe), 4-6 leaf©, (5 
leeff), 4-8 leave, 6, 9 leave, 9 leaf, 4-7 leif, 
5 leyf, 6-7 leife, leiv(e, 4 Sc. lyfe, 4, 6-8 live, 
5 lyve, 4-6 lif(e, (4 lijf), 7-8 lifiF, 4-6 lyefe, 4-7 
liefe, 2- lief. Compar. I 16-, lfofra (fem. and 
neut. -re), 2 leofere, 3 leover, 3-6 lever, 4-5 
lefer, (4 Sc. lyfar), 4-6 levir, -yr, (6 leffer, leir), 
5-6 Sc. levar, 5-7 leefer, -ir, leaver, 6-7 lieffer, 


6 leaver, 5-7 liever, leyf(f)er, 7 leif(f)er, 6 Sc. 
loor, 6- liefer. Also 8 lieverer. Super! \ 16of- ( 
lfofast, -est, -ust, 3 lefest, 3-4 leovest, 3-6 le- 
vest, 4-6 lievest, (6 leif-, lifest), 6- liefest. Also 
61everest. [OF. Hof, Hof- OFris. Haf OS. Hob, 
Hof (Du. lief), OHG. Hub, Hup, Hob, Hab, lieb 
(MHG. lieb , Hep, mod.G. lieb), ON. liftf-r (Sw. 
ljuf), Goth. Huf-s (Hub-) OTeut. * lento- pre- 
Teut. *leubho- (whence OS1. ljubii ), f. Aryan root 
*Uubh- ( : loubh - : lubh-, whence Believe, Love).] 
A. adj. 

1. Beloved, dear, agreeable, acceptable, precious. 
Also lief and dear. a. In attrib. use. Obs. exc. arch. 

Beo-wulf 34 Aledon \>a. leofne peoden . . on bearm scipes. 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xviL 5 Her ys min leofa sunu. 
c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 4136 In to lef reste his sowle wond. 
<2 1300 Cursor M. 17 Of tristrem and hys leif ysote. 1362 
Langl. P. Pl. A. 1. 136 Loue is ]>e leuest }>ing bat vr lord 
aske]>. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 279 Men made 
ymages to her leue frendes. <z X541 W yatt Poet. Wks. (1831) 
57 For all that can no man bring Lieffer jewel unto his lady 
dear. 1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 145 She should 
not neede to care for y leefist frende she had. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. i. 52 My lifest Lord she thus beguiled had. x6ox 
Munday Death Eart Huntington m. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII.273Welcometo Guildford, Salisbury’s liefest lord . X742 
Shenstone Schoolmistress 139 In which, when he receives 
his diadem, Our sov’reign prince and liefest liege is plac’d. 
1844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Valeutia 198 
Here the sun is pleased to cast Liefest smiles, 
f b. Used in addressing a person. Obs. 

Beowulf 1216 Bruc Sisses heaves, Beowulfleofa, hyse mid 
haele. c 897 K. <Elfred Gregory's Past, xxxvi. 253 Du 
leofesta broflur. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 19 NimaS 3eme nu 
leofemon hwilehe 3ife he us 3efefl. <2 xxz$ Leg. Kath. 1375 
O, leue feren, feire is us i-fallen. c 1330 King of Tars 656 
Leove sire, trouwe on this, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1170 
Dido, Now leue sistyr myn what may it be. 1426 Bp. Beau- 
fort in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. ror note, Levest earthly 
Lorde. 148X Caxton Reynard xx. (Arb.) 50 Lief bellyn 
wherfore be ye angry. 1513 Douglas JEneis iv. Prol. 91 
Thar bene hot few example takis of vther, Bot wilfully 
fallis in the fyre, leif brother. 1575 Gamm. Gurton n. iv, 
Who was it leiue son ? speke, ich pray the. 1620 Quarles 
Jonah K 3b, Deare liefest Lord, that feast ’st the world with 
Grace. 1632 Holland Cyrufxdia 207 Children mine, liefe 
and deare, 1 love you both alike. 

c. In predicative use. Const, dat. or to, unto, 
esp. in liefer was, were, to me, him, etc. with inf. 
or clause as subject [ = * I had rather ’]. Also Sc. 
liefis me — dear is to me (see also Leeze me). Obs. 
exc. arch, and dial. 

<2900 O. E. Chron. an. 755 (Parker MS.) ]>a cuaedon hie 
bset him nseni? maeg leofra mere bonne hiera hlaford. cxooo 
zElfric Gen, xxix. 19 Leofre me ys btet ic hi^ sylle |>e bonne 
oflrum men. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilche pine ic habbe 
bet me were leofere b®nne al world . . most ic habben an 
alpi bra3e summe lisse. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 j?u 
shalt ben lef and wurfl and liken alle men. c 1200 Ormin 
14701 To lakenn himm wibb batt tatt himm Iss lefesst off 
bin ahhte. _ <2x250 Owl 4 Night. 202 pe3 . . leof [v.r. lof] 
him were nihtegale. a 1300 Cursor M. 23936 pis ilk praier 
leuedi b°u here, For baa bat ar me lijfe and dere. 13.. 
E. E. A llit. P. A. 266 Bot Iueler gente if bou schal lose f>y 
Ioy for a gemme bat be was lef. 1340-79 Alex. 4 D/nd. 
562 Hure was leeherie luf. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1143 Leuere 
me were by my fay he were to-drawe wyb hors. X390 
Gower Conf. II. 205 Now ches and tak which you is Ievere. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 16 perfor Ierne be byleue leuest me 
were, c 1422 Hocclevk Jonathas 170 This man to folkes 
alle was so leef. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1 v. xx, Ye haue 
lefte me the yongest and the fayrest, and she is moost 
leuest to me. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxv. 42 Full leifis 
me jour graceles gane. 1513 Douglas /Ends m. vii. 37 
O levis me 1 the lykest thing leving, And verray ymage of 
my Astianax 3ing ! 15x3 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 63/1 Them 
wer leuer to leese all that thei haue besyde, tlien [etc.]. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 52 Cambel tooke Cambina to 
his fere, The which as life were each to other liefe. 1597-8 
Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 8r Thy fathers odious name, Whose 
mention were alike to thee as leeue As a catch-pols fist unto 
a bankrupts sleeue. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcel l. 147 
Those who are most leife and deere unto us shall bee slaves. 
1614 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe B 7 Leuer me were be slaine 
in this place.. Then purpose againe you any fallace. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul Lines_8/2 But all are deaf Vnto my 
Muse, that is most lief To mine own self, 1842 Tennyson 
Morte D\ Arthur 80, I charge thee, quickly go again As 
thou art lief and dear. 

d. In various constructions with have (see Have 
22, and cf. G. lieb haben , Du. liefhebben j : / (etc.) 
had (occas. have) as lief, as, / had (occas. fkave), 
liefer (than), j* liefest, with object a sb., inf phrase 
(with or without to), or subordinate clause, f Also 
in catachrestic constructions (see Have 22 c). 

. in I’d, you'd, he'd (etc.) as lief, the ambiguous contraction 
is prob. taken to represent would rather than had', the 
examples are therefore placed under the adv. Actual in- 
stances with had might still occur, but only as arch, or dial. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 94/79 For ich habbe_ leouere bat 3e 
hire ouer-come. Ibid. 471/321 3 uyt hadde ich leouere ich 
were i-huld. 13.. K, Alls. 21 Feole & fille. .hadde lever a 
ribaudye Than to here of God. Ibid. 1234 Theo riche., 
saide they hadden, sikirliche, Leovere steorve. .than [etc.]. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 453, I have lever that love than lac al 
mi harmes. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 300 He 
had als lef be ded as lef his wyf but remed. 01380 Wyclif 
Bel. Wks. III. 19 pei han Ievere to dien in pryde and in 
malice ban to lyve in mekenes and charite. c 1386 Chaucer 
Merck, T. 919 Leuere ich hadde to dyen on a knyf, Than 
thee offende trewe deere wif. — Monk's Pro ! 5, 1 hadde 
leuere than a barel ale That gode lief my wyf hadde herd 
this tale. X390 Gower Conf. II. 130, 1 hadde hir Ievere than 
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LIEGE MAN 


a Myn of Gold. 14*3 PUgr. Smote (Caxton) v. ii. (1859) 75 
Of these thre worldes, . . I hadde letter here speke, than ony 
tltynge elles. 1609 Holland Amm, Marceil, A 4 He had 
leifersave one citizen and subjects life than kill a thousand 
enemies. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxxi. 2 He had as lief 
have parted with his very heart-blood. 1750 Fielding Tom 
Tones vii. vii, One had lieverer touch a toad than the flesh of 
some people. 1756 Toldervy Hist. 2 Orphans I. 121 With 
all my heart,, .for I had as liff sit with Lucy or Marget as 
either of you, and at any time whatsomever. a 1766 Mrs. 
F. Sheridan Sidney Biddulph IV. 311, 1 had as lief have let 
it alone. 

f 2 . Desirous, wishful, willing, glad. Const, of, 
to with inf 01 >s. 

[This use app. resulted from a conversion of the construc- 
tion with dative, him is lief (see 1 c) becoming he is lief. ] 

C1325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy) xliii, The gode-man 
schai have never a mossel, Be he never so lef. c 1330 Arth. 
$ Merl. (Ktilbing) 3072 With five hundred noble knigtes 
Hardi & strong, & leue to figtes. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
cxliii. 4 Man . . hat is leuer to lose his saule pan his lust, 6-1380 
Wyclif Set. Wles. II. 298 pes nerve ordris ech on pat ben so 
lef to lye. Ibid. III. 173 And thus 11s ow not to be lefeof 
jugement of men. c 1400 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 51, 
I was lefe for to escape, c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5428 To 
saue his londes he was lefe. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
487 With a spone lightely to ete your souerayne may be 
leeff. 1c 1475 Sqr. lowe Degre 593 That my father so leve 
he be That wyll profer me to thee. 6-1500 Yng C/iildr. 
Bk. 70 iii Babees Bk. (1868) 21 Be not lefe to telle tydinge. 
3 . Antithetically to loath, in senses 1 and 2. 
Also also/., esp. in for lief or loath. Obs. exc. arch. 

Bemuulf 511 Ne inc ten is mon, ne leof ne laS belean mihte 
sorhfullne siS. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 A1 pat me was 
leof, hit was j>e loS. c 1300 Havelok 2379 tie leten he nouth 
for lef ne loth, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1639 Hypsip. <y 
Medea, That he for lef or loth Ne shulde neuere hire false. 
1412-zo Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. vi, ( )ther for lyef or lothe. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1182 The Cooke, be he looihe 
or leeff. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2544 Nowe leue, nowe lothe. 
1584 Peele Arraignm. Paris 11. ii, Well, Juno, whether we 
he lief or loth, Venus hath got the apple from us both. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul n. i. iv. iv, Our adversaries, loth or 
lief Must needs confesse that [etc.]. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. III. iv. 363 An oath To do my bidding once, if lieve 
or loath It were to thee. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 111. viii. 
136 Now hence must I. .he I loth or lief. 

+ 4 . a. absol. (When used in addressing a supe- 
rior = Sir! Sire! Lord! - ) Obs. 

CO07 Mem. in Earle Land Charters (1888) 162 Leof ic 3 e 
cyoe hu hit w«es ymb 8aet loud ait (initial, c xooo /Elfric 
Horn. I. 3x4 Hi . . cwasdon to Sam apostolon, La leof, 
hwaet is us to donne. <21x75 Colt. Horn. 23s La lief magie 
wiman forgeten his 03c cild. c 1300 Havelok 2606 ‘Ye 
lef ye’, couth J>e erl gunter. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 
44 Lefe & dere, My lond is at j>i wille. c 1380 Wyclif 
Set. IVks. III. 257 But leve take heed to Cristis wordis. 
— Wks . (x88j) 454 Jif he do good to J> e chirche in preiyng 
or in studiynge, leve, what is pis to herdis offis. a 1400 
Sir P ere. 1 Lef, lythes to me Two wordes or thre Off one 
that was faire and fre. 


f b. quasi-rA A beloved, a dear one ; a friend, 
sweetheart, mistress ; occas. a wife. Similarly in 
the compar., one who is dearer. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. ai NebipheGodes leof on )>£em nehstan 
dasjge. c 1250 Lutelsoth Serm. 63 in O. E. Misc. 188 Hwenne 
heo to chirche comep to pe haliday Eueruch wile his leof 
iseon. a 1300 Cursor ill. 4352 pat pou mi lefe wald be. 
13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 939 po wern Loth & his lef, his 
luflyche de3ter. 13.. Gaiv. Gr. Knt. 1782 Bot if 3e haf a 
lemman, a leuer, pat yow lykez better. 1382 Wyclif Song 
Sol. i. 8 To my riding in charis of Farao, 1 licnede thee O 
my leef. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 207 Alwey the nye slye 
Maketh the ferre leve to be looth. 139a Gower Coif. 1 1 . 
221 Bot natheles sche hadde a levere. c 1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 6576 Nou wel I wote this fals theef Hath thus led 
a-way my leef. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues viii. 29 Amand, 
your cosen alyed Hath a fairer lyef Than ye haue. *595 
Spenser Col. Clout 16 Colin my liefe, my life. 1621 Ains- 
worth Song Sol. v. 9 What is thy Lief more then another 
Lief? 1633 P- Fletcher Poet. Misc. 67 Thomalin my lief, 
thy musick strains to heare More raps my soul, then [etc.]. 


B. adv. Dearly, gladly, willingly. Chiefly with 
would , pa. subj. (occas. Sc. with omission of would). 
Also in as lief [as] , the liefer ; lief I were = I would 
gladly be. 

The advb. use originated chiefly from the misinterpreta- 
tion of phrases like / had as lief, I had liever (see A. 1 d), 
in which would appears instead of had as early as the 
13th c. 

CX250 Gen. <5- Ex. 4g And of hem two Sat leue luuen, Se 
welden al her and abuuen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5302 
He ches leuere to deye him sulf, pan such sorwe yse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3135 pat he ne wald leuer his child cole 
pan of his lauerd wrath to thole. 1390 Gower Couf. I. 96 
Alle wommen lievest wolde Be soverein of mannes love. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ii. 143 For to louye py lord leuest 
of alle. <21400-50 Alexander 1082 pare lengis him lefe 
pe kynge & logis all a neuen [= an even], c 1450 Erie 
Tolous 365 Leve y were so worthy a knyght. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 29 They that wolde leuer be in the quier. 
c 1454 Paston Lett. I. 285 So, withoute your better avyse, 
I & my brothyr purpose us to be with you ther at that 
tyme ; for, the sonner, the levyr me. a 1500 Cov. Myst. 
(Shales. Soc.) 267 The trewth wolde I knowe as leff as ye. 
1530 Tindalf. Pract. Prelates C viij.b. The Pope., sendeth 
him [the Emperoure] his coronacyon home to him oftymes 
moch leuer than that he shuld come any neare. c 1560 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) iv. 79 Scho leir be japit thryiss. 1567 
Turberv. Ovid's Ep. 83 b, More leffer shoulde it lurcke, 
if I might have my will. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence 2x3 
Now see whether of these two conditions you would leaver 
have. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I- 20 But I loor 
chuse in highland glens To herd the kid. 1800 Coleridge 
Piccolom. iv. v, Far liever would I face about, and step 
Back to my Emperor. 1814 Jefferson Writ. (1830) Iv. 


223 He might spare such a force.. as I would as lieve not 
have to encounter. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life 111. iii. (1862) 

242 She would as lieve part with the skin off her back as 
with her money. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. vi, I would 
as lief go there as anywhere. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell North 
<y S', xxxvii, I’d liefer sweep th’ streets, if paupers had na’ 
got hold on that work. 1876 Tennyson Q. Mary in. i, Far 
liefer had 1 in my country hall Been reading some old book. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad\, Where shall one halt 
to deliver This luggage I’d lief set down ? x8g8 Pall Mall 
Mag. June 220 To strip was to confess her sex, than which 
she would liefer have died. 

Lief, obs. form of Leaf, Life. 

II laie’f-hebber. Obs. rare. [a. Du. liefhebber, 
agent-n. f. liefhebben to hold dear, f. lief dear + 
hebben to have.] An amateur. 

1654 Bramhall Answ. to Miliiiere 134 Put a Liefhebber , 
or Virtuoso, among a company of rare pictures, and he will 
pick out the best pieces for their proper value. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Liefhelber, a lover. [Citing Bramhall. Renceprob. 
the misuse in the next quot.] 1791 Learmont Poems 13 Her 
fause lief hebber owre the ling Did wale his nichtly way. 

t Lie ’fly, a. Obs. bonus: 1-3 leoflic, 3 
leoflich, 4 leflicb, leveli, 4-5 lefly, [OE. 
Uoflic == OFris. liaflik, OS. liof-, 'lioblic (Du. liefe- 
lijk), OHG. Hit flic h (MHG. lieplich, mod.G. lieb- 
lich , Golh. Hu baleiks) : see Lief a. and -i,y 1.] Lov- 
able, lovely, delightful, beautiful, pleasant, dear, 
glad. Applied both to persons and things. 

Beowulf 1809 Sunn ecglafes heht his sweord nimanleoflic 
iren. a goo Cynewulf Crist 400 [Hi] loliaS leof-liene. 
CX175 Lamb. Horn. 183 Ihesu teke })et tu art se softe and 
se swote, gette to swa leoflic . . jiet [etc.], c 1205 Lay. 31787 
SwiSe leoflic wes pe mon. <11225 Juliana 17 LeggeS so 
luSerliche on hire leofliche lich pat hit liSeri o blode. 
<21225 Ancr. R. 90 Leoflich ping nis hit nout pet ancre 
here swuch muS. <2x240 Ureisuu in Colt. Horn. 187 Uor 
alle pinge swetest, alre pinge leoflucest. 1340-70 A lisaunder 
427 pei ..With a leflich lust lachte togeder. c 1460 Lautt- 
fal 858 Gawayn, my lefly frende. 

t Lie’fly, adv. Obs. Also 1 ldoflice, 2-3leof- 
liehe, 3 lefliche, (Orm. Isflij), levelike, 4 leof- 
lyehe. [OE. Hof Ice = OHG. liublthho (MHG. 
liepliche , mod.G. lieblicK ), ON. liufega : see Lief 
a. and -ly 2 .] Beautifully ; dearly, kindly ; wil- 
lingly, gladly. 

£•900 tr. Bteda's Hist. iv. xxv. (1890) 350 peah pe ic sceole 
ealle wican faistan, ic past leoflice do. <2 1175 Cott. Horn. 
257 Ich iseo a sonde cumen, swide gledd icheret, feier ant 
freolich, and leofliche aturnet. c 1200 Ormin 4950 Lefiig 
to peowwtenn opre menu, c 1205 Lay. 17747 Gingiuere & 
licoriz he horn lefliche 3ef. <2 1225 Leg. Hath. 2223 And at 
bes lefdis licome leofliche smirede. c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 3434 
I)is red Shugte moyses ful god, And leuelike it under-stod. 
C1275 On. Serving Christ 59 in O. E. Misc. 92 For he wolde 
pe lawe leoflyche holde. [1888 Sat. Rev. 14 Jan. 55/2 But 
if Mr. Max Muller will suggest any other word, we will as 
lieffy use it.] 

f Lrefrtess. Obs.~° In 6 lefenesse. £f. Lief 
a. + -ness.] Dearness. 

1530 Palsgr. 238/1 Lefenesse, chereti. 

Liefsome, variant of Leesohe Obs. 
a 1547 Earl Surrey in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 19 So forth 
I go apace to se that leefsom sight. X819 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 17 That temple's ilures and wa’s 
are lined Wi leifsam pictures a’ lcinkind. 

LiefteJ, Lieful(l, var. ff. Leeftail, Leeful. 
Liege 0 *dg), a. and sb. Forms : 3-5 lige, 4-5 
lyge ; 3-6 legs, (4 leyge), 4-6 leege, (5 lech.(e, 
lyche, lyseh. ; legge, ligge, lygge ; lieg), 5-6 
lyege, 5-7 leig(e, 6 leag(e, (leigbte), 6 Hedge, 
(7 leidge), 4- Hege. [a. OB', lige, liege (med.L. 
ligius, legius) — Pr. liige, It. ligio ; the ultimate 
derivation is disputed. 

The prevailing view that the word represents an adoption 
of OHG. ledig free (mod.G. ledig unoccupied) is supported 
by a passage in a charter of 1253 (Du Cange, s.v. Ledigh - 
man), which contains the words ‘ ligius homo, quod Teu- 
tonice dicitur Ledigh-man The assumption of * free 1 as 
the primary sense also seems in accord with the meaning of 
the med.L. ligia potesias (Liege poustie), ligia voluntas.] 

A. adj. 

1 . The characteristic epithet of persons in the 
relation of feudal superior and vassal. 

a. Of the superior : Entitled to feudal allegiance 
and service. Now rare exc. in liege lord, which is 
also used fig. 

[1292 Britton 111. iv. § 18 Si aucun deive fere homage a 
autre seignur lige qe a nous.] 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9376 
Vr lige louerd pat yeled is And ismered to ihesu crist, 
13.. Gaw. iy Gr. Knt. 346 pat my leyge lady lyked not 
ille. 1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225/1 Owre lige Lorde the 
Kyng. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 144 Men schull don him 
reverence As to here liege soverein. 1422 tr. Secret a Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 248 Oure lyge lorde, kynge henry the Fyfte. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 30 Not so my liege lorde. 
1549 Latimer 1st Serm, lef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 30 It hath 
pleased God to graunt vs a naturall liege kynge and Lorde. 
c 1620 T, Robinson M. Magd. 11. 1566 Shee. .followes her 
Liege-Lorde y° villages throughout. 1770 Junius Lett. 
xli. 209 You deserted the fortune of your liege lord. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles n. xx, Who, vassals sworn, ’Gainst their 
liege lord had weapon borne. 1844 H. H. Wilson Bi it. India 
I. 97 Originally a feudatory of jaypur, the Raja had taken 
advantage of the enfeebled condition of his liege lord. 1865 
Kingsley Hereto, xxi, That is the rule of our liege lord, 
William. 

b. Of the vassal : Bound to render feudal service 
and allegiance. (Cf. Liege man.) t Also, owing 
allegiance to (law). 


13.. E, E. A Hit. P. B. 1x74 Pe lawe pat he was lege 
tyile. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 147 Al my lige leodes. 
<■1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 290 Kyngis schulde constreyne 
..here lyge freris & here opere clerkis. ^70-85 Malory 
Arthur 11. i, [They] brente and slewe the kynges true 
liege peple. X538 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 80 A false 
traitor to his Praynce .. and a seditious person to thekinges 
leighe people. 1577 Nortmbrooke Dicing (1843) *37 They 
shoulde be arrested by the King’s liege people as vaga- 
bondes. 1689 S. Johnson Rem. Sherlock’s Bk. 19 Every 
Leige-Subject of England has a Legal Property in nis Life. 
1823 Scott Pcveril xiii, I had .. a right to call on every 
liege subject to render assistance. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex., Liege, bound by some feudal tenure ; subject. 

•pe. iransf. of persons in other relationships: 
Entitled and bound to mutual fidelity. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 4128,1 schai loue him lelli as my 
lege broper. £1555 Philpot in Coverdale Lett. Mart. 
(1564) 236 The lyuyng lord, which .. hath begotten you to 
be my liege syster, geue you grace so to grow in that 
generation, that [etc.]. 

If d. Used for : Loyal, faithful, rare. 

1478 Certificate in Surtees Misc. (1888) 37 He is a tretve, 
lige lnglis man. 1890 C, A. Ansell tr. A. da Monte • 
feltro's Confer, in Rome 46 The materialist, liege to his 
own system, is incapable of doing anything but put one after 
another the results of his observations. 

2. Of or pertaining to the bond between superior 
and vassal. 

1399 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 424/2 Homage liege and Feaute. 
x 750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 401 The French maintaining it 
was a lige homage. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 367 Land 
held by this exalted species of fealty was called feuthim 
liginnt, a liege fee. 1818 Hai.lam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 99 
They ..always refused to pay liege-homage, which implied 
an obligation of service to the lord. 

B. sb. 

1. The superior to whom one owes feudal alle* 
giance and service ; «= liege lord. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 134 Pe lege pat hom lede shuld. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 302/2 Lyche, lady or lorde, ..lights. 1513 
More Rich. Ill , Wks. 42/2 Ye my liege quod the Duke 
of Buckingham thei haue [etc.]. 1513 Douglas AEneis xh. 
Prol. 247 The larkis . . Lovys thar lege with tonys curyus. 
1590 Spenser A’. Q. _ii. iii. 8 The Miser threw him selfe .. 
Streight at his foot in base humilitee, And cleeped him his 
liege, to hold of him in fee. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 
291 My Liege, your Highnesse now may doe mee good. 
1609 C. Butler Fein. Mon. v. (1623) Lj, Shee . . Most 
humbly begging in hir Dorik straines Of hir dear Liege 
leatte to he gone. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose n, 
41 He would not be profuse and prcdigall of another mans 
good, much lesse of his Leiges. 1705 J. Philips Blenheim 
396 The Natives, dubious whom They must Obey, in Con- 
sternation wait, Till rigid Conquest will pronounce their 
Liege. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. vi. Nay, good my 
Liege, with patience hear. 1785 Paley 71/or. Philos. (1818) 

I. 191 The form of doing homage at this day, by putting 
the hands between the knees, and within the hands of the 
liege. 1788 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Peter's Pension Wks. 1812 

II. 5 No less, my royal liege, than you and me. 1823 Scott 
Peveril xlvi, 1 In the name of God, my liege,’ said the Duke 
of Ormond, ‘ let * [etc.]. 1837 Browning Strafford 11. ii. 35 
My liege, do not believe it 1 I am yours. 

2. A vassal bound to serve bis superior, a liege 
man. Hence in a wider sense : A loyal subject of 
the king. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 56 Alle his lele lyges. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 338 The kinges fbundebere oghne liege .. 
That hemforsoke and desobeide. 1414 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 
22/a Youre humble and trewe lieges that ben come for the 
Co[mmun]e of youre lond. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 303/r Lyche, 
man or womann (P. lights). 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret, 47 
God alnxy3ty kepe oure kynge to ioye of his ligeys. £1470 
Henry Wallace ix. 533 Xx‘y thousand off lele legis off 
France. X549 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 271 Tha had 
offendit . . to the quenis grace of Scotland, in the taking, 
.. of the said William .. he beand hir fre liege and subdict. 
1648 D. Jenkins Wks. Table, His Leidges are hound by 
Oaih to remove the King. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exentp. 
ji.Disc.xi. 148 For kings and all that are in authority we 
may .. pray for peaceable reign, true lieges, strong armies 
[etc.]. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxvii, Her Majesty, being 

detained by her gracious desire to receive the homage of 
her lieges. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. J. 97 The 
emperor’s lieges. x88o Kinglaice Crimea VI. ix. 380 In 
future campaigns the lieges shall not be the marplots they 
were in the days of Lord Raglan. 

f Liege, v. Obs. rare. [f. Liege j/j.] irans. To 
render (homage) as a liege. 

1563-87 Foxf. A. ff M. (1596) 348/1 You are entred into 
our homage by you lieged unto us, acknowledging your 
selfe . . a liege man unto the King of France. 

Xiiegedom (lfd^dam). [f. Liege sb. + -dom.] 
The condition of being a liege. 

1813 Scott Trierm. in. xxxvi, These foremost maidens .. 
profferr’d sceptre, robe, and crown, Liegedom, and seignorie, 
O’er many a region wide and fair. 

Xiiegefully (lrdgfuli adv. rare. [f. *liegeful 
(f. Liege sb. -r -ful) + -ly 2 J Faithfully, loyally. 

1887 Sir A. de Vere Ess. on Poetry I. 53 Her heart was 
liegefully given to heavenly things. 

Liegeless (lrdgles), a. [f. Liege jA + -less.] 

1. N ot subject to a superior ; free. 

1820 Keats Hyperion in. 91 O why should I Feel . . 
thwarted, when the liegeless air Yields to my step aspirant, 

2. Disregardiul of obligations to a superior. 

In recent Diets. 

Liege man, lie geman. 

1. feudal Law. A vassal sworn to the service 
and support of his superior lord, who in return 
was obliged to afford him protection, etc. 

£ 1350 Witt. Palerne 2663 Lordinges ge ben my lege men 
)>at gode ben & trewe, 1387 Tuevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 




LIEGE POUSTIE. 

285 Kyng William wente into Scotland, .and kyng Malcolyn 
bycam bis leege man, and swoor hym homage and fewte. 
?«X4oo Marie A rlk. 1768 Alle his lele lige mene. 1420 
H. Stafford in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. tv. I. 66 The kyngys 
liche men .. hau y fetaylid hym well and nothyng vs. 1494 
Fabyan Citron, v. cxxv. 105 They wolde become his liege- 
men, and holde theyr landeofhymfor euer. .1323 Fitzherii. 
Bk. Sum. 20b, I shall true liegeman be and true faythe 
beare to kyng Henry . . and to his heyres. 1579 J. Stubbes 
Gaping Gulf IP iij b, A true Englishman, a sworne liegeman 
to hir Maiestie. 16x2 Davies Why Ireland , etc. (1787) 109 
If the Irish were receiued into the King’s protection, and 
made liege men and free subjects. 1692 Washington tr. 
Milton's Dif, Pap. viii. (1851) 189 They swear therefore to 
William, to he hts Liege-men. 1813 Scott Trierm. n. vi, 
When Arthur .. Spoke of his, liegemen and his throne. 
1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 35 The princes of Corn- 
wall, Wales, Cumbria and Strath-clyde became his liege 
men. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. vii. ii. (1864I IV. 88 Building 
fortresses to reduce his freeborn liege men to slavery. 

2 . transf. and Jig-. One who Serves as though, 
sworn to do so, a faithful follower of subject. 

1823 Scott Peveril xvii, A faithful liegeman to the law as 
well as the King. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. 1 Sunday Advent ii, 
Sworn liegemen of the Cross. 1863 Merivai.e Rom. Bmp. 
(1865) III. xxiv, 93 Liegemen of Death and fares of the Sty- 
gian ferryman. 1864 Burton Scot A fir, I. v. 239 When the. 
dispute lay between the liegemen of the university and those 
of the state the university haughtily arrogated the authority 
over both. 1863 Parkm'.n Huguenots vii. <18751 89 The tres- 
passers, too, were heretics, foes of God and liegemen of the 
Devi. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. tii. _S6 Raleigh., sent 
at five several times, to search for his liege-men. 
lienee + laie’g'eniansh.ip. 

1611 Cotgr., Lige, allegiance, or Iiegemanship, 

Liege poustie (Dd.^pau'sti). Chiefly Sc. 
Forms : 4 lege pouste, legge pouste, 5 leg(is 
po(u)st3, (Slag powsfer, liege pouste, 7- liege 
poustie. [a OF. ligepoestl, med.L. ligiapoiestas-. 
see Liege a. and Poustie.] The state of being in 
health and full possession of one’s faculties. Now 
only in Sc. Law (see quot. 1S82). 

1340 Hamcoi.e Pr. Consc. 5606 f>ai wrethed God in Jmir 
legge poustd, 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 163 Bot and I lif in 
lege pouste, Thair ded sail rycht weill vengit be. 1438 
Burgh Rec. Peebles (1872) 129 Scho had cofit fra hir son in 
his leg posts qwyl he was levvand. 1462 [bid. 143 The 
quhylkis scho alegit was geyyn to her by . ..her fadyr in his 
leg is pouste. 13.. Bk. Alexander (Bannatyne Club' 361 
Gif I leif lang in liege pouste. c 1560 Aberd. Reg. XXIV. 
(Jam.), Ane testament maid bevmquhill Alex r . Kay buxter 
in his leg powster. i6o9_ Skene Reg. May. ii. xviii, § 7 It 
is lesome to ilk man to give ane reasonabiil portion of his 
lands, to quhom he pleases, induring his lifetime, in his 
liege poustie. <1x768 Erskine Instit. Law Scot. ut. Tit. 
vtit. § 97 (1773) I. SQS Where the ancestor has validly obliged 
himself in liege poustie to grant a deed, 1882 Bells Diet.. 
Law Scot., Liege pottslie, is that state of health which gives 
a person full power to dispose mortis causa, or otherwise, 
of his heritable property. 

Liagar, obs. form of Ledger, Leger. 
Liegewoman. rare. [Cf. Liegeman.] A 
woman who is allege vassal. 

1464 /1’ o/A of Parlt, V. 544/1 Oure..true Liegewoman. 

Iiiegier, obs. form of Ledger. 

Lien 1 (l/’en, Ifn, loren. Also 6 lyen, [a. F. 
Iien:—L,Iigamen bond, f. ligate to hind, tie. 

The usual pronunciation in England is (li'Sn), though the 
others are sometimes heard. According to Funk's Standard 
Diet., the usual pronunciation in the U.S. is (lin).J 
fl. Anal. A tendon. Obs. 

*541 Copland Guy dam's Quest. Chirurg. D j, The Iyens 
or strynges . . be of the nature of synewes, 

'A. Law, A right to retain possession, of property 
(whether land, goods, or money) until a debt 
due in respect of it to the person detaining it is 
satisfied. 

1331 Dial, on Laws Eng. H. vii. (1532) 20 The tenaunt 
hathe a true cause of a voucher, and of lyen. 1741 T. 
Robinson Gavelkind vi. 123 A Diversity is to be observed 
between a Lien Real and a Lien Personal. 1809 R. Lang- 
ford Introd. Trade 133 Lien, attachment on property in 
your possession for a debt due to you from die owner of 
them. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vii. (ed. 2) 165 
Vermont possesses, also, its literary fund, — a lien of six per 
cent, on the, profits of the banks. 1866 Crump Banking iii. 
83 It is only necessary for the borrower to give a lien to the 
banker. 1883 Sir E. E. Kay in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 
77 2 It was hardly said that he was entitled to any euavge, 
or lien, or equity on this particular fund. _ 
fig. 1879 H. Georg ii Progr. 4 Peru. v. ti. (1881) 260 A few 
thousand of the people of England hold a lien upon the 
labor of the rest. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dust I. x68 The 
chance which had brought Lancaster into relations with the 
family ..gave him, a lien upon the interest and gratitude of 
the two women. 

b. attrib., as in lien bond , creditor , holder . 

1870 Pinkerton Guide to Admin, jg A widowcannot claim 
as against a mechanic’s lien creditor. 1898 Westm. Gas. 
20 June 10 fi A first mortgage on all property not covered 
by the prior lien bonds. 

Hence Menor US. Law, one who holds a lien. 
1890 Law Times LXXXIX. 163/1 If the lienors may 
insure^ so may the owners of the injured ship and cargo. 

+ Ll’ea '•*. Obs. In7liene. [a. L.lien : ?cogn.w. 
Skr. and Gr. inrAijv (Biugmrtnn).] Thespleen. 

1631 Raleigh's Chord 80 The Lienc, or Splene conduceth 
that it may attract to it the more gross . , parts of blood. 
Lien, obs. pa. pple. of Lie v. 

Lienal (laiiFnal), a. Anat, [f, L. lien Lien 2 
+ -Ah.] Of or pertaining to the spleen ; splenic. 
1879 J. U. Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 221 Thus we have 
'splenic ’ or ‘ lienal ‘ . . forms [of leucocythaemia]. 
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: f Lienary, a. Anat. Obs. [f. L. lien Lien 2 

: + -ary.] = prec. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. viii. 291 Bloud must be let 
out of some lienary Vein. . , 

11 Liencuius (k>i|e-gki«li>s). Anal'. [mod.L., 
dim. of L. lien the spleen.] One of the small 
masses, of splenic tissue found in the neighbour- 
hood of the spleen ; an accessory spleen, 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. IV. 327 Accessory spleens, 
splenunculi or lienculi, are common. ... 

Liendely, Lieng(e, obs. ff. Lyingly, Lying. 

II Liemitis (Isienoi-tis). Path. [mocl.L., f. L. 
lien the spleen + -ffla.] Inflammation of the 
spleen; = Splenitis. _ 

1843 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 269 The 

serum has been observed .. to be turbid in lienitis. 

Lieno- (lai|F’rs0)> used as comb, form of L. lien 
spleen, in adjs. signifying ‘ pertaining to the spleen 
and — ’, as Lieno-gastric a., pertaining to the 
spleen and the stomach ; X.i 3 no -int e stiual a., 
pertaining to the spleen and to the. intestines. 

1873 Huxley & Martin Elem, Biol. 172 The system of 
the vena partte formed by the union of two veins ; one 
gastric . the other lieno-iu test inal. 1887 A. M. Marshall 
Tract. Zdot. 232 The lieno-gastric artery. 

+ Lien eras, a. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Lien 2 + 
-ous. J = Lienal. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp.gf It is good against the 
lienous, hepatical . . and convulsive dolours. 

II Lienteria ‘ (k>i|entl»-ria). Path. [mod.L. : 
see Lienteey.J = Lientery. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vtr. Ii. (1495) =64 Lienteria 
is a flyxe of the wontbe wythout passynge of raeete & 
drynke withoute dygestyon. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke's 
Distyil. Waters D j, The same water dronke in the forsayde 
maner stoppethuhe whyte laskys named Lienteria. 1623 
Hart Anat. Ur. it. iv. 69 A Citizen . . fell into that kind of. 
laske which we commonly call Lienteria. 1873 H. Walton 
JHs. Eye 92 Begbiehas found many suffering from lienteria, 
the food being only partially digested. 

Liesiteric (bijente-rik), a. Path. [f. next + 
-in.] Of or pertaining to lientery. 

I68x Gatew Musseum 333 To strengthen the Tone of the 
parts, as in Lienterick and other like Cases. 1727 Bradley 
pam. Diet, s. v. Flux, There are three sorts of Fluxes of 
the Belly, viz. the Lienterick, humoral or Diarrhoea, and 
Dysenterick Flux. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 
206 Lientedc diarrhoea. x866 A. Flint Priuc. Med. (1880) 
323 The dejections are called lienteric when they contain 
undigested aliment; 
bo hldsiite'rical a. =prec. 

1676 T. de CIA tF.NctERES Coral 24 Hepatical fluxes, lien- 
terkcal, menstuai, spermatical. 

Lientery (bi ’enteri ), Path, Also 6 lyentery, 
7 lientsrie, lyantery, 7-8 licntary, 8 -ory ; and 
in L. form Lienteria. [ad. F. lienteric, ad. 
mod.L. lienteria, ad. Gr. Xeitvrepia, f. Arfov smooth 
+ tvrepa bowels.] A form of diarrhoea, in which 
the food passes through the bowels partially or 
wholly undigested ; an instance or kind of this. 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health cciv. 70b, The lyentery or 
imperfyte dygestion. _ 1647 A. Ross Mystagogus Poet. ii. 
(1675) 49 They [ Harpies] are troubled with a continual flux 
or lientary. 1630 H. Brooke Consent. Health 17 6 Lien- 
teries and all other Laskes. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Pat. 
Philos, it. ii. 38 The slimy excretions voided in the lyantery, 
X766 Amory Bunch r (1770) IV. 87 He has that flux of the 
belly, which is called a lientery. 1878 Kingzett Anim. 
Ckeni. 72 In lientery, also, the pancreas appears to be 
affected. 

Lier (bi-w). [£ Lie ©.I-p-erL] 

a. One who lies, in senses of the vb. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. v. 292 The Scotis 
sa blyth of that Victorie and proud . . lieidct thair the deid 
lyeris. 1737 Bracken Farrieiy Vw/nd.757) II. 72 Chusing 
a Horse that is a good Lier, or. such a one _as lays himself 
down often. .. There is a great Difference in Horses, with 
relation to their being good or bad Lters. 

b. With advs. or advb. phrases, d Lier-by, a 
kept mistress (cf. Lie-by i, Ltg-ey). Obs. 

xs»3 Melbanckf. Philotimus Aaiij, It is a Prouerbe.in 
Englande that the men of Tittidal borderers on y" english 
midle marches, hatte likers, lemmons, and Iyerbtes. 1608 
Willet Hexapla Exod. 394 These whom the Apostle_calls 
aocrevaKOLTat, hers with men. i6xx Bible Joshua viii. 14 
There were liers in ambush against him.. — Jndg.ix. 25 
And the men of Shechem set lyers in wait for him. 1637 
Fuller Serm., Best Employment 10 He [our Saviour] was 
no large her on bed. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. 1 . 25 She 
turned the corner with her, and escaped the eyes of the lier- 
in-wait, 1844 Mary Howitt My Own Story x. 101 The 
old squire was a late Her in bed. 

Itier(e, obs. form of Liar. 

Lierne (Ub’-in). Arch. Also 5 Isyrn. [ad. 
F. Herne (Delorme, 16th c.), of doubtful etym.] 
In vaulting, a short rib which neither springs from 
an impost nor runs along the ridge, but connects 
the bosses ancl intersections of the principal ribs. 

1842 Willis in Trans. Instit, Brit. Architects I, n. 31 The 
Lternes connect the ribs at other points [than the crowns] 
or may connect the crown of one rib with some intermediate 
point between the crown and springing of another rib. 
Ibid., The term Lierne is applied by De l’Orme * Inventions 
pour bien bastir ’ to the short-ridge ribs which form a cross 
at the summit of the vault which he has given as an example. 
2879 Sir G. Scorr Led. Archil. II. 212 Liernes are not 
placed at right angles to the surface of the vaulting, hut in 
a vertical plane, x8S6 Mrs. Caddy Footsteps Jeanne D' Arc 
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226 The roof branched, with liernes, clustering into stars 
in its vaulting. 

b. attrib. in f iierne-stud, -vdttlt. 

: 1466 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. gj From 
euery beme a leyrn stood with .ij. braces into the beme and 
,ij. into the crownetree which shal lye vpon the said studdes. 
1830 Parker Gloss. Arc/iit.s.v., Vaul.-s in which such liernes 
are employed are termed lierne vault r. 1896 VV. I). Wildman 
Hist. Sherborne iv. 20 A lierne vault of the same sort as 
that of the Nave Aisles. 

Lierne, obs. iot m of Learn. 

Lierwit, variant of Lairwite. 

1617 Minsheu, Lierwit est mulcta adultenorum, 

Lies(e, obs. pi. of Lee sbfi and. of Louse. 

Liese, variant of Lee.se zb 1 
Liethwake, obs. variant of Leathwake. 

Lien (Ym, lu). Forms : 3 line, 6 leu, 6-7 lue, 7 
le(i)w, 7-8 liew, e, 6- lieu. [a. F. lieu L. 
locum, acc. of locus place.] l’lace, ‘stead’. 

1. In phrases, a. In {the) lieu of : in the place, 
room, or stead of (cf. Instead 1); in exchange or 
return for, as a payment, penalty, or reward ior. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 237,620 And nou(>e In liue of Aun- 
gele ane man ich i-seo. .1334 Acts 26 Hen. Fill, c.15 §,2 
Any other demaunde, or duetie, in the name or lue of the 
same. 1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. n b. In the 
lieu and place of Goddes, innumerable, all their song, .is now 
of Jesus Christe alone. 1389 Nashf. Anat. Absurd. 24 In 
lieu of their crueltie, they were plagued with this calamitie. 
1620 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 239, I..am to 
paie him 3 tonnesof yron in lew of 40 1 '. 1640 S. D. Ewes in 
Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 166 Two subsidies granted in leiw 
of it. x675_.1V. Riding Rec. Ml. 237 Ord' 1 . That fiy be paid 
unto the said Jane W atson in lue of her money and doathes. 
x68o Cotton Gamester 82 He takes in those four Cards and 
lays out. four others in their lieu. 17x9 Young Busiris 1. i, 

I receive th.ee from the gods, in lieu Of all that happiness 
they ravish’d from me. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § rox 
A durable stone building in lieu of a perishable wooden one. 
1866 Crump Banking ix. 195 The amount to be paid in lieu 
of stamp duty. 1891 Law Times XCII. 80/1 The plaintiff 
sued the defendant for a quarter’s rent in lieu of notice. 

b . In lieu-, used absol. = Instead 2. arch. 

_ 1399 ‘ n Fowler Hist. C. C.C. (O. H. S.) 351 We thought that 
in Leu to recompense hereof ; .we might lawfully take part 
of the fine for ourselves, a 1630 May Old Couple 1. (16581 2 
Keep out the Sun, and do bestow in lieu A greater benefit, 
a safe concealment. 1768-74 Tucker Id. Nat. 11834) II. 432 
God will not give us the thing we desire, but a better in lieu. 
1869 Browning A ’ big Bk. ix. 1195 Quit the gay range o' 
the world Enter in lieu the penitential pound. 

2 . Used without pteceding , prep, for: fa. 
? .Something given ‘ in lieu ’ of another thing {obs. 
rare" 1 ), b. Stead, room {rare), 

159* Bp. Andrewes Wonderful Combat v i. (1627) 95 One 
would thinke it a very large offer to giue so great a lieu for 
so small a seruice. 1832 Austin furispr. (1879) II. xlvi, 
807 A fungible or representable thint: is a thing whose place, 
lieu or room may be supplied by a thing’of the same kind. 

f Lieutenance. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. F. liett- 

tenance, f. lieutenant?) — Lieutenancy i . 

1323 Woi.sey in Fiddes Life (1726) ti. 114 The kings grace 
..either in person or by Livetenance advance thetber an 
Army. 

Lieutenancy (lef-, lefte’nansi). Also less cor- 
rectly lieuteuantey. [f. Lieutenant : see-ANCY.] 
The office of a lieutenant. , 

1 1 . Delegated authority or command. Obs. 

01x631 Donne in Select. (1840) 255 He that resists his 
[God’s] commission, his lieutenancy, his authority, in law- 
makers appointed by him, resists himself. 

2 . The office of a lieutenant, in Various senses ; 
e.g. that of deputy governor of a kingdom, etc., of 
Lord-lieutenant of a county ; also, the com- 
mission of lieutenant in the army or navy. 

* 45 ° Rolls of Parlt. V. 186/2 Graunte to hym made, of 
eny Revenuez .. for his seid Lieutenauncie there. 1673 
Ogilby Brit. Introd. 3 The Regiments., upon a Commission 
of Lieutenancy, .were settled. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3886/4 
The Earl of Rochester having desired to be discharged from 
the Lieutenancy of Ireland. 1711 Swift Jml. to Stella 
4 Apr., Her husband bought a lieutenancy of foot, and is 
gone to Portugal. 17x2 — Let. to Whig Lord Wks. 1824 
IV. 108 All your lordship can hope for, is only the lieu- 
tenancy of a county. 1799 Washington Lett. Writ. (1893) 
XI V. 177 A lieutenancy was considered ahandsome appoint- 
ment for him. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth xiii, When I was 
intrusted with the lieutenancy of the kingdom. 1841 J. T. 
Hewlett Parish Clerk III. 7 The appointment to a coast- 
guard lieutenancy. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 423 
The Earl of Abingdon . . had recently been turned out of 
the lieutenancy of the county. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
III. xviii. 140 Edmund Beaufort was ordered to undertake 
the lieutenancy in France and Normandy. 

3 . The term of a lieutenant’s office. 

1632 T.e GRYS tr. Velleius Paterc. 109 In his Lievetenancie 
under Marius in France . . hee [Sylla] had routed some of 
the most esteemed Captaines. 1673 Essex Papers { Camden) 
1 . 108 In y= time of my Lord Berkeley's Lieutenancy. 1842 
Df. Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 226 The prolongation of these 
lieutenantcies beyond the legitimate year was one source of 
enormous evil. 

1 4 . The district or province governed by a lieu- 
tenant. Obs. 

1388 _Q, Et.iz. in Ellis Qrig, Lett. Ser. tt. III. 138 The 
prepartnge of our Snbjectes within your Lievetennaunctes to 
be in readines for defence againste any attempte. 1687 in 
I’icton L'pool Manic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 258 The list of Deputie 
Lievetenants . . throughout the said Lievetenancie. 1726 
Shelvocke V ov. round World 266, I mention'd the surprtsai 
of that place [Iquique], it beingfaut a small Lieutenancy. 

5 . The body of deputy-lieutenants in a county. 
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Also, in the city of London, the body of commis- 
sioners (sometimes incorrectly called ‘ deputy-lieu- 
tenants now usually appointed annually, who 
perforin the duties of a Lord-lieutenant with 
regard to the militia and volunteers. 

1679 in Proceed. Guildhall Sept. 13 th 3 He would cause 
the Lieutenancy to meet on Thursday next. 1683 in Loud. 
Gciz. No. 1859/1 The late Addresses from the Lieutenancy, 
Grand Juries, and Corporations in our County. 1708 
Q. Anne ibid. N o. 4496/1 , 1 Thank the Lieutenancy for their 
Address. 1709 H. Felton Classics (1718) 115 The List of 
Undisputed Masters, is hardly so long as the List of the 
Court of Aldermen and Lieutenancy of our famous Metro- 
polis. 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet. s. v., The Lieutenancy of 
London (the Officers of the Artillery- Men). 1S73 Act 36 
37 Viet. c. 84 § a The commissioners of lieutenancy of the 
city of London. 

b. pi. The bodies of troops under the command 
of the Lord-lieutenants and commissioners of lieu- 
tenancy. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 2.8 P 5 Our Militia and Lieuten- 
ancies, the most ancient Corps of Soldiers, perhaps in the 
Universe. 

Lieutenant (lef-, lefte-nant, U. S. liwte-nant). 
Forms : a. 4-5 lutenand, -a(u)nt; 5 leu(e)-, 
leurj-, lyeu.-, 5-7 lieu-, 6 lyue-, line-, lieue-, 
leaue-, lew-, 7 leiu- ; 4-7 -tenants, -aunt, 5-6 
-aunts, 5-7 -ant, 6-7 -ent, -tennent, -ants ; 6 
Sc. lewtennand, 4- lieutenant, (i. 4 leef-, 4-5 
leyf-, lyef-, 4-6 levs-, 5 6 ly£P(e-, 5-8 lief-, 6 
lefe-, lyffe-, lyve-, lieuf-, 6 -7 live-, liefe-,l 3 ive-, 
leif-, 7 liev-, life-, + second element as in a ; 5 
lo£-tsnand,luff tenande, 61 aftenaunt,-tennant, 
-tenant, [a. F. lieutenant, f. lieu place + tenant 
holding (see Tenant) ; cf. Locum tenens. 

The origin of the ft type of forms (which survives in the 
usual British pronunciation, though the spelling represents 
the a type) is difficult to explain. The hypothesis of a mere 
misinterpretation of the graphic form ( u read as v), at first 
sight plausible, does not accord with the facts. In view of 
the rare OF. form luef fox lieu (with which cf. esp. the 15th c. 
Sc. forms lief-, luffienand above) it seems likely that the 
labial glide at the end of OF. lieu as the first element of a 
compound was sometimes apprehended by Englishmen as 
a v or/. Possibly some of the forms may be due to associa- 
tion with Leave sb, or Like a. 

In 1793 Walker gives the actual pronunciations as (lev-, 
livte'nant), but expresses the hope that ‘ the regular sound, 
leuitenant' will in time become current. In England this 
pronunciation (li«te'nant) is almost unknown. A newspaper 
qnot. of 1893 in Funk’s Standard Dictionary says that 
(lefte’nant) is in the U.S. ‘almost confined to the retired list 
of the navy’.] 

1 . One who takes the place of another ; usually, 
an officer civil or military who acts for a superior ; 
a representative, substitute, vicegerent. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi, ( Eugenia ) 40 To quham .. ]>e 
hale senat gef j>e cure of Alysandir (>e cyte [nir lutenand 
bar-of to be. 137s IMS. 1489] Barbour Bruce xiv. 13a Schir 
Richard of Clare, That .. luf-tenand Was off the king of 
Yngland. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls' VIII. 143 Hubert 
archebisshop of Caunterbury was Ieeftenaunt [v.rr. luienant, 
levetenaunt] of he pope and of the kyng of Engelond. 1390 
Gower Con If. I. 73, I his grace have so poursuied, That I 
was mad his lieutenant. 14. . Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2194 
Oon singuler man to make thy leyf tenaunt, To the ne thyne 
is not avayllable. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng.ccfx. (1482) 322 
He beyng that tyme lyeutenaunt of the kyng in Normandye. 
c 1300 Mclusine lxii. 369 Sersuell . . held the said Fortres as 
lieuftenaunt & Captayne there for the kyng of England. 1534 
Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 4 § 1 Any Justiciar, Steward, Lieue- 
tenaunte, or other officer within wales or the marches of the 
same. 1332 Lyndesay Monarche 4271 To Christe he [the 
Pope] is gret Lewtennand. 1383 Stubbes A teat. Abus. H. 
(1882) 106 They are his Liefetenants, his vicegerents in his 
Church. 1610 Shaks. Temp. ju. ii. 20 By this light thou shalt 
bee my Lieutenant Monster, or my Standard. _ 1651 Hobbes 
Leviaih. (1839) 400 God was king, and the high-priest was 
to be, after the death of Moses, his sole viceroy or lieutenant. 
1703 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Sac. idem. IX. 192 It will be 
extremely necessary to procure a lieutenant for some time 
at least in thy interest. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. (1869) III. 
lxvii. 698 I-Iis lieutenants were permitted to negociate a 
truce. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 231 Though 
called king, he was in fact only a lieutenant of the sultan. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xi. 49 He had the 
trustiest of lieutenants in his brothers. 

+ b. fig. (Now not used, on accountof the specific 
associations of the word.) 

1377 Langl. P. Pl. B. xvi. 47 Ac liberum arbitrium letteth 
hym some tyme, pat is lieutenant to loken it wel by leue of 
ntyselue. c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1254 Then made 
Vertu Reson hys lyeftenaunt. 1461 Liber Plnscardensis 
xi. viii, Pie [God] maid Natur to he his luff teriande. a 1386 
Sidney Arcadia m. (1633)303 Where .. Fore-sight, with his 
Lievtenant Resolution, had made readie defence. 1621 
Quarles Argalus 4 P. (167S) no Parthenia (whose tears 
Are turn’d Lieutenants to her tongue), a 1708 Beveridge 
Thes. Theol. (1711) III. 241 The Holy Ghost, Christ's Lieu- 
tenant, that supplies the place of the absent Captain. 

c. As a formal title of office, usually with de- 
fining phrase indicating the object or locality of 
delegated command, as in Lieutenant of the Tower 
(of London), the acting commandant delegated 
by the Constable ; Lieutenant of Ireland, of a 
county (now always Lord Lieutenant), and in 
various other designations now only Hist. 

1423 Rolls of Farit. IV. 198/2 He beyng the Kynges 
I.ieutenaunt in the said Londe [of Ireland], 1454 Ibid. 
V, 240/2 The Duk of York, the Kynges Lieutenant of his 
Parlement. 148* Caxton Myrr. m, xxiv. 192 Lieutenaunt 




of the tour) of Calays, 1495 Act ix Hen. VII, c. 35 Preamble, 
His Lyeutenaunte of Ireland and Gardeyn of the. .Marches. 
1396 Dauiymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 206 Henrie Stuart, 
quhom the king . .maid leauetemiant of thegret Gunis. 1596 
Sir j. Smythu in Lett. Lit. Men Camden) 89 Mr. Leive- 
tenant of the Tower, a 1604 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) I 4° 
Whereupon he made Reimond Lievetenant of the forces. 
a 16x3 Overbury A Wife ( 2638) 187 He doe’s not feare the 
Lieutenant o’ th’ Shire, c 1667 Cotton in N. 4 Q. 9th Ser. 
VIII. 41/1, I am through his Magestyes gratyouse p'avor 
lieutennant offy“ Forrest. 1679 Wood Life 30 Apr., He was 
lieftenant of the ordinance. 1702 Lond. Gas. No. 3810/8 
Her jVlajesty has been pleased to appoint Sir George Rooke 
.. Lieutenant of the Navies and Seas of this Kingdom. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 61 King Robert III had a 
younger brother Alexander, who was made lieutenant of the 
northern part of the kingdom. 

t d. Used as an equivalent for L. legatns, pro- 
consul, st feci us, Or. ijyetiuji'. Ohs. 

1388 WYCUF 2 Mace. iv. 31 Suffectus . . ether lutenaunt. 
1326 Tindai.e Luke ii. 2 Syrenus was leftenaunt in Siria. 
1553 Eden Treat. Reive lnd. (Arb.) 9 Metellus celer, pro- 
consull or leauetenaunte of Fraunce. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 
I. uke iii. 1 Lieutenant of Jurie. 163S E. Laches tr. Macht- 
anel's Disc. Livy II. 639 Fulvius remaining Lieftenant in 
tiie army . . for that the Consull was gon to Rome. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. (1736)9 A great Overthrow was 
given unto the Iceni by the Roman Lieutenant Ostorius. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 408 The whole administra- 
tion of the corn and provisions of the Republic was to he 
granted to Pompey for five years, with a power of ehusing 
fifteen Lieutenants to assist him in it. 

1' e. (See quot.) Obs. 

1634 PI.L’Estrangb Chas. /(1655) 72 That Cliristmas the 
Temple Sparks had enstnlled a Lieutenant, a thing we 
Country folk call a Lord of Misrule. 

2 . Mil. and Naval. (As a prefixed title, often 
abbreviated Lieut., and in combs. Ltd) a. In the 
army : The officer next in rank to the captain, 
f Also in captain-lieutenant (see quot. 1727-51 ; 
cf. lieutenant captain in 3). b. In the navy : The 
officer next in rank and power below the com- 
mander. f Also lieutenant at arms (see quo 1. 1 769). 

a. 1378 T. N. tr. Conq. IV. India 1 Who in his youth ap- 
plied himselfe to the warres, and was lieutenant to a com- 
panie of horsemen. 1642 Althorp MIS. in Simpkinson 
Washington (i86o)p. Ixxxii, To liefetennant Scotts horse of 
oates j. pecke. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rob. 1. § 52 A liev- 
tenant of a foot company. 1633 Baxter Chr. Concord 82 
The Lieutenant of the Troop, .needs no new Commission. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Captain , Capt ain-lieutenaut is 
he who commands a troop, or company, in the name and 
place of some other person, who has the commission, with 
the title, honour, and pay thereof; but is dispensed withal, 
on account of his quality, from performing the functions of 
his post. 1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Army 3 Second Lieutenants 
take rank of Cornets and Ensigns. 187S Voylk & Steven- 
son Milit. Diet, (ed. 3) s.v., In the footguards 24 of the lieu- 
tenants have the rank of captain in the army, and are called 
lieutenants and captains. 

b. 1626 Cart. Smith Accid. Vug. Sea-men 6 The lieu- 
tenant is to associate the Captaine, and in his absence to 
execute his place. 1737 Smollett Reprisal 11. ix, Lief- 
tenant Lyon commands a tender of twelve guns. 2769 
Falconer Diet, Marine (17801 Z 4 h, _ The youngest lieu- 
tenant of the ship, who is also stiled lieutenant at arms,., 
is particularly ordered . . to train the seamen to the use of 
small arms. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxi, The Admiralty 
..had., promoted him to the rank of lieutenant. 

3 . atirib. and in Comb., signifying generally one 
who acts as deputy to the superior officer designated, 
as in f lieutenant-admiral (in the Dutch navy), 
lieutenant-bailiff (in Guernsey), F lieutenant-fire- 
worker ; f lieutenant-captain (see quot.) ; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, an army officer of rank next 
below that of a colonel, having the actual 
command of a regiment ; hence lieutenant- 
colonelcy, the office or rank of lieutenant-colonel; 
lieutenant-commander, a naval officer who is 
in rank next below a commander and next above 
a lieutenant ; lieutenant-governor, the deputy 
of a governor, esp. (a) in the British colonies, the 
actual governor of a district or province in subor- 
dination to a governor-general ; (b) in the United 
States, the deputy-governor of a state with certain 
independent duties and the right of succession to 
the governorship, in case of its becoming vacant ; 
hence t lieutenant - governancy, lieutenant- 
governorship, (a) the office of a lieutenant- 
governor ; (b) the province under his government ; 
T lieutenant-praetor = L. proprietor. Also Lieu - 
TENANT-GENERA!,. 

1693 Lond. Gan. No. 2867/3 On Sunday last “Lieutenant 
Admiral Allemond passed by Dover with 4 great Dutch 
Men of War. 1682 War burton Hist. Guernsey (1822) 49 
The Bailiff, .is the chief judge of the royal court ; his office 
may be executed by deputy, who is called the lieutenant- 
bailiff. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Captain, * Lieutenant. 
Captain is the captain's second ; or the officer who com- 
mands the company under the captain, and in his absence. 
. . In some companies, &c. he is also called Captain-lieu- 
tenant. 1598 B. Jonson Av. AAr/r in Hum. lit. v, He might 
haue beene Serleant-Maior, if not “Lieutenant-Coronell to 
the regiment. 1707 Vulpone 8 Collonels, Lieutenant Col- 
lonels, Majors, Captains. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. 
xix. 549 Tne subject was referred on the part of Howe to 
Lieutenant-colonel Walcott. 1797 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) II. 446 Your good father tells nte you are in great 
hopes of the * Lieutenant-Colonelcy. 1843 Thackeray Fits- 
B.Pap. Pref.(i887) 14 His papa would have purchased him 
..a lieutenant-colonelcy. 1878 N. Amer, Rev. CXXVII. 


224 “Lieutenant-Commander J. G. Walker bad been sent in 
t e iron-clad Baron de Kalb. 1800 Asiatic Aim. Reg., 
Char. 5 1/2 Mr. Harris was soon after appointed a * Lieu- 
tenant Fire-worker. 1393 M ayna rdi; Drake's Voy. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) 13 The “Leiftenant-governor and some others were 
taken prisoners. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4341/3 Colonel 
Richard Sutton is made Lieutenant-Governor of Hull. 1849 
Coudhn Speeches 72 If we take the case of out North 
American colonies : we have five colonial and five lieutenant- 
governors^ 1880 V. Ball Jungle Life India i. 47 The 
official residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
1784 Laura 4 Augustus (1794) II. 50 “Lieutenant Gover- 
nancy. 1745 Observ. cone. Navy 44 Many have either had 
Governments or “Lieutenant-Governorships. 1886 Athe- 
nee mu 24 Apr, 556/1 The Reports on Public Instruction in 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces .. show consider- 
able difference in the state of education in the two lieutenant- 
governorships. 1618 Bolton Floras it. xiii. (1636) 130 Ani- 
cius, “Lieutenant-Praetor, subdued them in an instant. 

Lieute • uant-ge- neral. 

[After F. lieutenant-general, in which the second word is 
historically an adj. qualifying the preceding sb. In Eng., 
however, and app. also in Fr., general lias been commonly 
apprehended as a sb.] 

1 1 - gen. One who exercises a delegated rule or 
command over some extensive region or depart- 
ment; the vicegerent of a kingdom, etc. (Cf. F. 
lieutenant ginfral du royaume . ) Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Blauchardyn xlvi. 176 Made hym sene- 
schall & bis Ieeftenaunt general! of the royalme. a 1348 Hall 
Chron., Edm. IV, 244 Duke of Glocester, leuetenaunt gene- 
ral!, and chiefetayne for ye kyng of Englande. Ibid., 
Hen. VI, 161 b, Lo»gvile,lieuetenant general) for the Frenche 
kyng. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3709/4 The King of Spain.. has 
made the Count d’Estrees Lieutenant General ofSpainat Sea. 

transf. 1383 Stubbes A nat. A bus. it. (1882) 104 The Deuill 
himselfe, whos-e vicegerent or Liefetenant general) in his 
kingedome of impietie he [the Pope] shewes himselfe to be. 
2 . One who acts as deputy to a general. In the 
British army, an officer in rank next below a 
general, and next above a major-general. *j* Also 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance. 

In the U. S. army the office has been held by only a few 
distinguished individuals beginning with Washington, and 
is now in abeyance. 

1618 Bolton Flams it. viii. (1636) 120 Scipio Africanus. . 
servingvoluntaryunder him[hisbrotber]there,as Lieutenant 
General. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Red. tt. § 26 The Earl of 
Essex was made lievetenant -general of the army. <11671 
Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) 84 Lieutenant General Cromwell 
commanded the left wing of the horse. 1691-2 in Wood’s 
Life 23 Jan., Commissions are under the settle to make the 
duke of Ormond and Sir John Lanier lieutenant generalls. 
170a Land. Gaz. No. 3822/4 Htr Majesty has been pleased to 
constitute.. the Rt. Hon. John Granville Esq.; Lieutenant- 
General .. of the Ordnance. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xvii. 
II. 37 The lieutenant-generals of the Roman armies, the 
military counts and dukes, .were allowed the rank and title 
of Respectable. 1798 J. Adams Whs. (1854) IX. 139, I., 
congratulate them and the public on this great event, the 
General’s [ic. Washington] acceptance of his appointment 
as Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-chief of the army, 
1808 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1837) IV. 73, I shall be 
the junior of the Lieutenant Generals ; however I am ready 
to serve the government wherever and as they please. 1855 
W. Sargent Braddock's Exped. 290 On 261I1 February, 
t7S5, he was made . .a lieutenant-general. 1878 J. A. Gar- 
field in N.Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 452 The office of lieu- 
tenant-general was virtually stripped of all authority. 

transf. 0162.0 Day Parlt. of Bees, Char, i, (1641), ’Gainst 
all these outlaws, Martin, bee thou Lievetenant Generali. 

t Lieut e ’nan try. Obs. Also 7 lientennen- 
drie, lieutenandry. [f. Lieutenant + -by.] 
*=■ Lieutenancy in various senses. 

1604 in Reg. Priv. Comic. Scotl. VII. ig To command and 
ebairge alL.leigis and subjectis within the bounds of the 
said lieutennendrie to rise. 1604 Shaks. Oth. it, i. 173 If 
such tricks as these strip you out of your Lieutenantrie. 
1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. in. xi. 39 He alone Dealt on Lieu- 
tenantry, and no practise had In the braue squares of Wane. 
a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 286 A Com- 
mission of Lieutenandry was given to the Earl of Angus for 
convocating the subjects and pursuing the Rebels. _ 1676 
W. Row Suppl. Blair's A utobiog. xii. (1848) 461 He is dis- 
charged of his lieutenantry over the forces in Scotland. 

Lieute*nantsliip. [f. Lieutenant + -ship.) 
The office of a lieutenant. Now rare, 

1467-8 Rolls of Par it. V, 588/1 The Office of Stuardeship 
or Lieftenauntship of oure Lordeshipand Maner of Wode- 
stoke. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Agric. (1591) 242 In that Lieu- 
tenantship hauing spent scarsely three years, he was called 
home to bee Consul!. 1626 in Crt. 4 Times Chas. I (1848) 
L 149 The Earl of Warwick is put out of his lieutenantship, 
and, which is more, out of the commission for the peace. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 226_ Antipater .. 
having succeeded Antipas his Father in the Lieutenantship 
of Idumaea. 1721 Strype Keel. Mem. (1822) II. xxxiv. 445 
The King gave him [the Marquis of Northampton] .. the 
lieutenantship of the chase of Hampton Court. 1870 Pall 
Mall G. 18 Aug. 4 He had been proposed for a lieutenant- 
ship, when., he deserted. 

Lieve, obs. form of Leave sb. 

Liever, var. liefer , compar. of Lief. 

Lievrite (lrvrsit). Min. [Named by Werner, 
1812, in honour of C. H. Leli£vre, who first de- 
scribed it : see -ite.] A synonym of Ilvaite. 

1814 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 29 Lievrit. 1816 P. Cleave- 
land Min. (1822) 393 Lievrite. 1861 Bristow Gloss. Min. 

Lif, obs. form of Lief. 

Life (laif), sb. Forms; I Ilf, 3-5 lif, lijf, (4 
liif, ieve, liuf), 4-5 live, 4-6 lyf(f, lyif(f, liff, 
lyve, 4-7 lyfe, 5 lyyf, 5-6 lief, liffe, lyffe, 4- 
life. Gen. sing. 1 lifes, 2-7 lives, 3 lifves, 4-5 




LIFE. 
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LIFE, 



You .. are so afraid to lay forth your money, that you 
dare not buy that which is most necessary for life. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. 1. 15 Cachao is the only place of Trade 
iu the Country, and Trade is the Life of a Chinese. 

e. Attributed hyperbolically to products of 
plastic or graphic art. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 77 He shall shew you .. 
what marble got life by the carving-iron of the laborious 
Praxiteles. 1644 Evelyn Diary 1 Mar. (1819) I. 46 The 
lure Homo . . for the life and accurate finishing exceeding 
all description. 

f. To come to life : to recover as from apparent 
death ; to regaiu consciousness after a swoon. So 
to bring to life. 

1672 Wiseman Treat. Wounds 1. ix. 113 We bled him till 
he came to life. 1678 Lady Chawouth in 12 tk Rep. Hist. 
MRS. Comm. App. v. 52 They saw a man drownding. .. 
After some howers he came to lyfe. 

2 . fg. Used to designate a condition of power, 
activity, or happiness, in contrast to a condition 
conceived hyperbolically or metaphorically as 
‘ death ’. Chiefly in biblical and religious use : 
The condition of those who are raised from the 
‘ death of sin ’ and are ‘ alive unto righteousness ’ ; 
the divinely implanted power or principle by which 
this condition is produced ; also, the state of exist- 
ence of the souls of the blessed departed, in contrast 
with that of the lost. 

C950 Lindisf. Gasp. John iii. 15 Eghuelc seSe fcelefeS in 
Scfim ne losaS ah he hsefe 3 lif ece. c 1200 Vices Virtues 
(1888) 9 Dat we .. swa cuuieS forS in to 3 e eche liue 3 e he 
hafS us behoten. c 1220 Bestiary 46 Ure driven ..ros 
fro dede So, vs to lif holden. 1382 Wyclif Col. iii. 3 Jour 
lyf is hid with Crist in God. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 9 To 
lastynge lijf it wole us lede. c 1449 Pecocic Repp. v. xi. 539 
It is bettir to a man forto entre sureli into lijf with oon yge, 
oon hond, oon foot, etesetera. _ 2585 Fetheiistone tr. Calvin 
on Acts viii. 23 The seede of life began to be sowen through- 
out the whole region. 1829 Carlyle in Foreign Rev. IV. 
129 If our Bodily Life is a burning, our Spiritual Life is 
a being-burnt, a Combustion. 

3 . Animate existence (esp. that of a human being) 
viewed as a possession of which one is deprived by 
death, esp. in to lose, save, lay down one's life, and 
similar expressions. Formerly + the life - one’s, 
his (etc.) life. Often idiomatically conjoined with 
other sbs., as life and limb (formerly + life and 
member), life and soul. Life for life : one of the 
phrases expressing the principle of lex talionis. 

Beowulf 2751 past ic .. rmege rnfter maSSumwelan min 
alastan lif and leodscipe. c 1000 ALlfric Exod, xxi. 23 
Sylle lif wiS life, ease wi 5 ease [etc.]. 1 a 1100 O. E. Chron. 
an. 978 (Laud MS.) Sume hit ne gedysdan mid pain life. 
C1175 Lamb. Horn. 71 pet lif and saule beon iboigen. 
<21200 Moral Ode 120 Al his lif seal bon suilch bo 3 his 
endinge. a 1223 Leg. Hath, 2441 pet lif of mi licome. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1970 par gas na ransun bot liue for lijf. 
c 1350 Will, Paleme 994 A manes liif to saue. c 1373 Sc. 
Leg. Saints ii. (Paulas) 702 Nero gert liym lose pe lyf. 
<21400-30 Alexander xgx% Of life & o lym my lege men I 
charge [etc.]. 1477 Eaiil Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 To 

dispose my recouerd lyf to his seruyee. 1336 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camdeni 47 The kynge- gave them, alle there lyffes 
& pardynd them. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 357 Our lives and 
liberty is granted, c 1645 Howell Lett. 11650) I. 335 The 
Turk . . meddles not with life and limb to prevent the sense 
of compassion which may arise that way. 1638-9 Burton’s 
Diary (1828) III. 235 It is not enough to serve you in those 
offices, unless they venture life and member, 1685 Evelyn 
Diary 8 July, [They] sold their lives very dearely. 1719 
He Foe Crusoe 11. vi. 140 You have. .sav’d my Life. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 75 Because he who does 
not value his own Life, has another Man’s in his Power. 
1836 Lady W, de Eresby in C. K. Sharpe’s Corr. (1888) 
II. 495 Mrs. V . . was pitched off .. but mercifully escaped 
with life and limb, 1849 James Woodman iii, It must., 
always be a terrible thing to take a life. 1890 Saintsbury 
in New Rev. Feb. 136 You take your life in your hands, 
you rebel, and you win or you don’t. 

t>. In generalized or collective sense. 

1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 92 He will not be appeased 
with money, nor with anything but life. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest xx, We must not take more life than is 
necessary. Mod, The sacrifice of life was enormous. 
These savages have no regard for human life. 

c. f In, upon, under pain of life ; subject to 
the penalty of death, f For, upon one's life : on 
a capital charge. For {one's) life, for dear life, 
etc., so as to save, or, as if to save, one’s life. Also 
hyperbolically in trivial use, {I cannot) for my life , 
for the life of me (see Fob prep. 9 c). 

c 1230 [see For A. o c]. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 

I. 1022 Cease of suche busynesse, in peyne of thy lyue. _ 1623 
Skerlev Trav. Persia 50 Enioyning them vpon paine of 
life to take no other sort of reward. 2632 Lithgow Trav. 

II. 76 For my life I could neuer attaine to any perfect 
knowledge thereof. 2630 Howell Girajffi’s Rev. Naples 1. 
77 That all Cavaliers, under paine of life should deliver 
their Armes. 2667 Pepys Diary 10 Apr- How Sir Thomas 
Allen . . was tried for his life, a 2725 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) I. 586 He was not, as they said, now in a criminal 
Court upon his life. 2726 Swift Gulliver 11. i, 6, I saw 
our Men .. rowing for Life to the Ship, 2800 Malkin Gil 
Bias xi. ii. p 10 Not knowing how for the life of him to 
part with thdse flattering hopes. 2823, 1831, 1849,1887 
[see For A 9 c]. 2842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxi. He 
kept Reddy . . singing away for the bare life, 2880 Glad- 
stone in Daily Hews 26 Mar. 2/8, I cannot, for the life 
of me, see why it should be struck oat. 

d. In asseverative phrases and oaths, as f by, for, 
of my life ; God's life , shortened to ’Slifk, life . 


+ Also in oath-words formed with diminutive 
suffixes, lifekins, lifelikins, lifelings. 

a 1400 Cursor M. 2719 (Giitt.) At mi gaincum, bi mi lyf 
[earlier text (Colt.), if I haue lijf; vita comite, Vulg.j 
A son sal haue sare pi wijf. 2390 _ Marlowe Edw. II, 1. 
iv. (1598) C, She smiles, now for my life, his niinde is chang’d. 
2399 Porter Angry Worn. Alnngt. \i. (Percy Soc.) 34 lie 
holde my life, Your minde was to change maidenhead for 
wife. 2600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. i. 259 By my life, she will 
due as I doe, 2601 — Twel. N. v. i. 188 Odd’s lifelings. 1604 
Gods life [see Gon sb. 14 a]. 2606 Day He of Guls G, Of my 
life we are come to the birth of some notable knauery. 2622 
Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl Di b, Life, sh'as the 
Spirit of foure great parishes. 1668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers 
iv. Wks. (1720) I. 72 Cods my life-kins ! 2692 R. L’Estkange 
I'ables ccccxxviii. 404 Lifelikins, says she, I know no more 
Reason I have to Obey my Husband, then my Husband 
has to Obey me. 2777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. v. ii, Gad’s life, 
ma’am, not at all. 

e. A vital or vulnerable point of an animal’s 
body; the ‘life-spot’. 

2830 Scoresby Cheever's Whalem. Adv. iii. (1859) 3 S 
This he did so well as to hit the 1 fish's life’ at once. 

4 . Energy in action, thought, or expression ; 
liveliness in f eling, manner, or aspect; animation, 
vivacity, spirit. 

2383 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. iii. 96 a, The rest, full 
of lyfe in the heeles, saued themselues. 2393 Shaks, Lucr. 
2346 When, seelie Groorne iGod wot) it was dt feet Of spirite, 
life, and bold audacitie. 2397 Morlisy Introd. Mus. 166 
Those songs which are made for the high key be made for 
more life, the other in the low key with more grauetie and 
staidnesse. 2598 R. Bernard tr. 7 erencc 26 Rem negligenter 
agit. He goes carelesslie about the matter. He puts no life 
in to the matter. 2669 Bunyan Holy Citie Pref. A iij, I thought 
I should not have been able to speak . . five words of Truth 
with Life and Evidence. 2692 Burnet Past. Care ix-, 115 
That a Discourse be heard with any Life, it must be spoken 
with some, ax 713 — Own Time in. (1724) I. 392 His 
preaching was without much life or learning. 1838 Lytton 
Alice xi. ii, There was no lustre in her eye, no life in her 
step. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. Jrnls. II. 59 The most 
picturesque aspect of the scene Was the life given to it by 
the many faces. 2884 Manch. Exam. 28 Oct. 5/6 The 
comedy. . is heavy, and all the briskness of actor and actress 
is exerted in vain to give life to it, 

t b. To give life to : to bring into active use ; to 
impart an impetus to. Obs. 

2622 G. Wither Christmas Carol iii, Fair Virtue 03 b, 
Young Men and Mayds, and Girles & Boyes, Giue life, to 
one anothers Ioyes. 1622 Lett, to Coude Gondomar in 
Rushw. Hist. Collections (1659) I- 69 To give life and execu- 
tion to all Penal Laws now hanging over the heads of 
Catholicks. 2623 Burges Pers. Tithes 48 The Statute of 
32. Hen. 8. was principally intended both to giue life to the 
former Statute. 2632 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
150 To give life and beginning to the publick Lecture. 2722 
R. Bradley Philos. A cc. Whs. Nat. 139 The late Dutchess., 
whose Curiosity and Skill in Natural Knowledge gave Life 
to many Discoveries which, without her happy Influence, 
would have lain uncultivated. 

5 . The cause or source of living; the vivifying or 
animating principle ; he who or that which makes 
or keeps a thing alive (in various senses) ; * soul ’ ; 
* essence ’. Hence {poet, nonce-use) — * life-blood ’. 
Also in collocation life and. soul, 

1340 PI am pole Pr. Come. 2692 Als be saule es lyf of be 
body, Swa be lyfe of be saule es God allmyghty, 238a 
Wyclif Press, iv. 13 Hold discipline .. kep it, for it is thi 
lyf. 2606 Shaks, Tr. <5- Cr. 11. ii. 194 Why? there you 
toucht the life of our designe. 2607-22 Bacon Ess., Despatch. 
(Arb.) 249 Order, & distribution is the life of dispatche. 
1611 Bible Gen. ix. 4 But flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, shall you not eate. _ a 2618 Raleigh 
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Gardening 198 Tis the Life "of fine* Water-works 
to be well fed. Ibid. 201 Water-Works are the Life of 
a Garden. 2725-20 Pope Iliad iv. 609 The warm Life 
came issuing from the Wound. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias vit. 
xiii. (Rtldg.) 14 Ballets incidental to the piece are the very 
life and soul of the play. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xliii, 
Mr. Pecksniffs young gentlemen were the life and soul of 
the Dragon. 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. iv. (1889) 
33 At this very wine-party he was the life of everything. 

b. My life', my beloved, my dearest. Not now 
in familiar use. 

[a 1223 Leg. Hath. 2532 He is mi lif & mi luue. Ibid. 
2478 Mi lif, and mi leofmon, Iesu Crist, mi lauerd.] 2340 
Pai.sgr. Acolastus in. v. Rj b, I can not but I must needes 
or algates embrace the my lyfe. 2393 Spenser Colin Clout 
26 Colin, my liefe, my life. 2622 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 226 
O Imogen 1 My Queen, my life, my wife. 2706 Addison 
Rosamonduvi, 12707) 22 Where is my Life 1 my Rosamond ! 
[2731 Swift Strephon fy Chloe 208 On Box of Cedar sits the 
Wife, And makes it warm for Dearest Life.] 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xvii, Let us have one_ bottle more, Deborah, my 
life. 2837 Dickens Pickw. xiii, ‘P. my dear — ’ said Mrs. 
Pott. ‘ My life ’, said Mr. Pott. 2847 Tennyson Princess vn. 
330 My bride, My wife, my life, 
o. In various concrete applications, 
t a. A living being, a person. [So OS., OFris. 
///.] Obs. 

C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (2820)27 Sex sonnes and auht 
douhtres, bo were faire lyues. 23, . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1780 
Jif 30 luf not b at lyf b at je lye nexte. 1300 Gower Conf. 
II. 204 Tuo cofres . . So lich that no lif... That on mai fro 
that other knowe. c 2400 Destr. Troy 2499 The last of bo® 
lefe children was a lyne [printed lysse] faire. 2423 Jas. I 
Hingis Q. xxviii, Ane wofull wreche that . . of euery lyvis 
help hathnede. 24.. Sir Beues 2963 + 1 (MS. E.) losyan. 
bat ffayre lyff. c 1450 Erls Tolous 562 Than answeryd 
that lovely lyfe. 


Disc. Invent, Ships Wks. 1829 VIII. 323 The length of 1 
cable is the life of the ship in all extremities. 2CS3 Try 


lyfes, lyvis, -ys, 4-6 -es, 5 -ez, lyfes, 6 Iiffis. 
Fat. sing. 1 life, 2-5 live, 3 liwe, 4-5 lyve ; see 
also Alive. Plural. 4 lyfis, 4-6 lyves, -is, 4-7 
lifes, 5 lywes, lijfis, lyvis, -ess, 6 lyffes, lyfes, 
lieves, 4- lives. [OE. lif str. neut., corresponds 
to OFris. Uf neut., life, person, body, OS. Iff neut., 
life, person (MDu. lijf life, body, Du. lijf body), 
OHG. lib masc. and neut., life (MHO. lip, inflected 
lib-, masc., life, body, mod.G. leib masc., body), 
ON. Ilf neut., iife, occas. body (Sw. lif, Da. liv 
life, body);— OTeut. *libo m , f. Teut. root *lib-, 
whence Live v., OE. belifan Belive v., to remain ; 
the ablaut-var. *lait- appears in Leave v. The 
general meaning of the root (Aryan *leip-, loip -, 
lip-) is ‘to continue, last, endure’ ; cf. Gr. KTrrapijs 
persistent.] 

I. The condition or attribute of living or being 
alive ; animate existence. Opposed to death. 

1 . a. Primarily, the condition, quality, or fact of 
being a living person or animal. Phrases : t To 
bring (put) of life (see Brins v. 8 b) ; f to do 
or draw of live , to kill, destroy ; + to go of live, 
to die. 

Beowulf 2471 pa he of life gewat. c 2200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn, 197 And te londes men hi/e. . Inched, and do 5 ofliue. 
c 2200 Ormin 9776 Profetess all wibbmenti gilt pej3 haffdenn 
brohht off life, a 2225 Leg. Hath. 252 Blodles & banles & 
leomen buten liue. c 2230 Gen. if Ex. 201 His licham of er 3 e 
he nam, And blew 3 or-in a Hues blast. Ibid, 3806, .xiiii. Shu- 
sent it haueS sla3en, And .iiii. score of liue dra3en. Ibid. 3884 
Aaron So wente of liwe Sor. C2330 Spec. Gy Warw. 252 
Vp he ros be bridde day From deb to liue wid-oute nay. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troytus 11. 1559(1608) Ioue ..bryng hym 
soone of lyue. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11038 Phylmen, be freke, 
.. Lut to be lady, & of his lyff banket, c 2400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 2 In be whilk land it lyked him to take lief 
and blude of oure Lady Saint Marie, a 1400-30 A lex under 
2162 If any life lenge in oure brestis. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Comm. 415 [He is] so sicke and diseased, that 
they can hardlye kepe life in him. 2612 Bible Gen. ii 20 
The mouing creature that hath life, a 2638 Mede Wks. 401 
The fire is known by its burning; the life of the body is 
known by its moving. 2676 Dkyden Aurengz. 1. i. 150 
Proof of my Life my Royal Signet made. 2697 Collier 
I mmor. Stage 288 As long as there’s Life there’s Hope. 
2738 Pope Universal Prayer 44 Oh lead me wheresoe’er 
I go, Thro’_ this day’s Life or Death. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. I. i 94 Life is the_ immediate gift of God, 2803 
Med. jfnd. X. 516 Deep inspiration, sighing, and other 
strong symptoms of life. 2880 L. Morris Ode Life 138 Life 1 
what is life, that it ceases with ceasing of breath ? 

b. la a wider sense : The property which con- 
stitutes the essential difference between a living 
animal or plant, or a living portion of organic 
tissue, and dead or non-living matter ; the assem- 
blage of the functional activities by which the 
presence of this property is manifested. Often 
with defining word, as in animal, vegetable, psy- 
chical life. 

2367 Maplet Gr. Forest 25b, In Plantes., is the life 
vegetative. Ibid. 26 To apprehende the other life above 
this [1*. e. life in the womb] called sensitive. 2678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. l. i. § 27. 1823 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. 
(18x4) 54 Life gives a peculiar character to all its produc- 
tions ; the power of attraction and repulsion, combination 
and decomposition, are subservient to it. 2830 R. Knox 
Bhlard's Anat. 4 Life is seen in organized bodies only, 
and it is in living bodies only that organization is seen. 
2874 Carpenter Meat. Pkys. 1. ii. § 4 (1879) 170 The Cere- 
brum, — the instrument of our Psychical or inner life. 2884 
F. Temple Relat. Relig, <4 Sci. vi. (1885) 170 There could 
have been no life when the earth was nothing but a mass 
of intensely heated fluid. 1889 Buroon-Sandeuson in 
Nature 26 Sept. 523 Life is a state of ceaseless change. 

c. Continuance or prolongation of animate 
existence; opposed to death . (For tree, water, 
elixir, etc. of life, see these sbs.) (A matter, etc.) 
of life and death : (something) on which it depends 
whether a person shall live or die ; hence fig. (a 
matter) of ‘ vital ’ importance. 

c 2000 xElfric Gen. ii. 9 Lifes treow omiddan neorxena 
wange and treow insehydes godes and yfeles. a 2200 Moral 
Ode 115 Ech Mon seal hin solf demen to deSe o 3 er to liue. 
c 1450 ME. Med. Bk, (Heinrich) 138 Jef be netle be alyue, 
hit is a sygne of lyf. 2690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo - 
Lat. 235 To sit upon life and death on a man, De capite 
alien jus queerer e. 2824 Byron Def. Transf. iu. i, No bugle 
awakes him with life-and-death call. 2887 Spectator 3 
Sept. 2174 A thoroughly workable mobilisation scheme .. is 
a matter of life and death to the French. 

d. Animate existence viewed as dependent on 
sustenance or favourable physical conditions. (For 
necessary of life, staff of life, see those words.) 
+ Hence, that which is necessary to sustain life; 
a livelihood, one’s living. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 176 To fode, and smd, to helpen 3 e 
lif. 2387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 399 Al pat nedep to 
lyue pat lond bryngeb forp ful ryue. 2333 R. Ascham in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 14. 1 trust I cold appHe my self 
to mo Kyndes of liffe than I hope any need shall ever drive 
me toseeke. 2572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 88 Of all 
the barnis my Lady Seltoun bure, Scho me constranit to 
make Ilk ane a lyfe. 2604 E. G(rimstone] D' Acosta’s 
Hist. Indies n. ii. 84 Of necessitie it must be contrarie 
and vnfit for mans life. 2622 Bible Deut. xx. xg The tree 
of the field is mans life. 2623 W. Lawson Country Housew. 
Garden (1626) 3 And by this meanes your plot shall be 
fertile for your life. 2655 tr. Com, Hist. Francion ix, 7 



LIFE. 

f b. One’s family or line. Obs. 

<11400-50 Alexander 599 Bob of b e lyfe bat he liijt off he 
like was to nane. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 59 And there [in 
Hell] she [Eve] arid her husboode and all thaire lyff [F. leur 
ligneel was in prison unto the tyme that God deied on the 
crosse. ' 

c. nonce uses. Vitality as embodied in an indi- 
vidual person or thing. 

1587 Golding De Mornay_ v. 51 Euery life (if I may so 
speake) begetteth . . issue ..in it selfe afore it send it out. 
1605 Shaks. Mack v. viii, 2 Why should I play the Roman 
Foole, and dye On mincowue 1 sword? whiles I see Hues, the 
gashes Do better vpon them. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xiii, 
An awful thought, a life removed, The human-hearted man 
I loved. 1864 — En. Ard. 75 Philip . . like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood. 

d. Vitality or activity embodied in material 
forms ; living things in the aggregate. 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 187 Well-shower’d earth Is deep 
enrich’d with vegetable life. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 215 
From the life that fills the Flood, To that which warbles 
thro’ the vernal wood. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. vii, The 
noise of life begins again. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. 
jrnls. (18721 I. 11 The life of the scene, too, is infinitely 
more picturesque, than that of London. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. 1. xiv, Very little life was to be seen on either bank. 

7 . (In early use commonly the life.) The living 
form or model ; living semblance ; life-size figure or 
presentation. After from (or + by) the lift', (drawn) 
from the living model. As large as (ft the) life, 
life-size; hence humorously, implying that a per- 
son’s figure or aspect is not lacking in any point. 
Small life : ? somewhat less than life-size. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. ii. no There was neuer coun- 
terfeit of passion, came so neere the life of passion as she 
discouers it. 1607 Beaum. .& Fl. Woman-hater n. i, It doth 
shew So neere the life as it were natural!. 1607-12 Bacon 
Ess. Beauty (Arb.) 210 That is the best part of beauty 
which a picture cannott expresse, noe nor the first sight of 
the life. 1625 — Ess., Friendship 1 Arb.) 179 The best Way, 
to represent to life the manifold vse of Frendship. 1634 
Peacham GentL Exerc. 24 Which shadow, .if you draw by 
the life must be hit at an haires breadth. 1641 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) I. 36 A glorious crucifix, .greater than. the life. 
1689 Land. Gaz. No. 2420/4 Two Medals, One of his High- 
ness the Prince of Orange, done by the Life. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 50 p 9 The picture is .. bigger than the life. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue’s A need. Faint. (1786) I. 229 
The figures are less than life, and about half lengths. Ibid. 
IV. 24 A light flimsy kind of fan-painting as large as the life. 
1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour Irel. 235 Two curious old por- 
traits .. the one of King Henry VIII, the other of Anna 
Bullen, small life. 1816 W. Hollar Dance Death 7 He 
was drawing a figure after the life. 1853 1 C. Bede ’ Verdant 
Green 1. vi, An imposing-looking Don, as large as life, and 
quite as natural. . 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 312 The 
study from ‘ the Life ’. 

b. To the lift', with life-like presentation of or 
resemblance to the original (said of a drawing or 
painting) ; with fidelity to nature ; with exact re- 
production of every point or detail ; t Formerly 
const, of f To set oneself out to the life : to 
adorn oneself with the utmost pains. 

. 1603 B. Jonson K. Jus's. Entertain, Wks. (1616) 848 Where- 
in., the very site, fabricke, strength, policie, dignitie, and 
affections of the citie were all laid downe to life. .1626 Mas- 
singer Rom. Actor 11. (1629) D 2, A Tragedie . . in which a 
murther Was acted to the life. 1641 Milton Ch. Gov. v. 
Wks. 1851 III. 119 To frame out of their own heads as it 
were, with wax a kinde of Mimick Bishop limm’d out to 
the life of a dead Priesthood. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. To Consideration, I. propound not this Discourse as 
a pattern drawn up to the life of the thing. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr, 11. vii. § 12 The shadow or dark representation 
of that which was to be drawn afterwards to the greatest 
life.. 1703 Rules Civility 195 To reflect upon a Lady .. for 
having set her self out to the Life in order to some evil 
Design. <11758 Ramsay Some of Contents Evergreen vii, 
The girnand wyfe, Fleming and Scot haif painted to the 
lyfe, 1809 Malkin Gil Bias it. vii. p 20, I can take off 
a cat to the life. 1825 Lamb Elia n, Stage Illusion, They 
please by being done under the life, or beside it; not 
to the life, i860 Reads Cloister <5- H. xxxvii. (1896) 107 
Where is the coquette that cannot scream to the life? 1863 
Cowden Clarke Shahs . Char. xvii. 427 The several charac- 
teristics of the men are set forth to the very life. 

II. With reference to duration. 

8 . The animate terrestrial existence of an indivi- 
dual viewed with regard to its duration ; the period 
from birth to death. Also adverbially, all my (his, 
etc.) life : - in or during all my (etc. ) life ; i* for- 
merly sometimes without all. 

c 1020 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) i. 10 On eallon heora 
life. <*1175 Cott. Ham. 225 Noe lefede on all his life nitjon 
hund 3eare andfifti. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6125 Febleliche 
he liuede al is lif & deyde in feble depe. a 1300 Cursor M. 
12246 Forsagh i neuer nan swilk mi Hue. <1x384 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 443 Aftur a man deserves while he lyves here 
schal he be rewardid aftur his lyife. c 1385 Chaucer L. G . 
W. Prol. 59 Ther loved no wight hotter in his lyve [ other 
texts lyfe]. 1433 Rolls 0/ Parlt, IV. 472/1 [To] receive the 
saide annuitee, terme of his lyve. 1460 Capgrave Citron, 
(Rolls) 176 That he schuld. .neyir his live dwelle in no soile 
longing to the Kyng of Ynglond. c 1470 G. Ashby Dicta 
Philos. 680 Poems (E. E. T. S.) 73 Considre that yourliff is 
shorte. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione' s Caurtyer 1. Aij b, 
So did he end his lief with glorye. 1611 Bible Prov. xxxi. 
12 She will doe him good, and not euill, all the dayes of her 
life. 1650 Trapp Comm . Num. 50 They would . . live all 
their lives-long in DaHlah’s lap. 1718 J. Chamberlayne 
Retig. Philos. I. xii. § 25 This Globe . . would be quite dis- 
peopled in the Life of one Man. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest i, Early in life he had married Constance 
Valentia. 1849 Macaulay Mist. Eng. i. I. 47 There is a 
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season in the life both of an individual and of a society, at 
which [etc.]. 1872 Morley Voltaire 8 Every day of our 
lives. 1895 Bookman Oct. 23/1 The disastrous effects of 
the blunders of his middle life. 

b. For life-, for the remaining period of the 
person’s life. A lease , grant, etc. for (two, three, 
etc.) lives : one which is to remain in force during 
the life of the longest liver of (two, three, etc.) 
specified persons. Hence occas. the persons on 
whose length of life the duration of a lease depends 
are called the lives. 

1470 in Fortescue A is. <5- Lint. Mon. (1885) 351 That no 
patente be made, .for terme of lyfe, or yeres countervailing 
terme oflyffe, 1576 Act 18 Eliz. c.6§i That no Master, Pro- 
voste [etc.] . .shall make anye Lease for lief lieves or yeeres, 
of anie ferine [etc.]. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd. Wks. 
(1847) 43/1 As men buy Leases, for three lives and down- 
ward. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables xci. (1708) ro6 A Gentle- 
man that had an Estate for Lives, and two of his Tenants 
in the Lease. . . The Man .. had Poyson’d himself, and the 
Revenge upon his Landlord was the Defeating him of his 
Estate by Destroying the Last Life in the Lease, 1705 
Addison Italy Wks. 1856 I. 363 The administration of this 
bank is for life. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 1. 80 Nymphs. . 
For Life predestin’d to the Gnomes Embrace. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 211 To the use of himself for life, re- 
mainder to his wife for life. 1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. 
(1887) 321 Newcastle offered him. .the Duchy of Lan- 
caster for life. 1849 — Hist. Eng. vi. It. 156 Four thou- 
sand pounds a year for two. lives. 1885 Act 48 49 Viet. 

c. 77 § 7 If any land is comprised in a lease for a life or lives, 

c. The term of duration of an inanimate thing ; 
the time that a manufactured object lasts. 

1703 T. N. City Sr C. Purchaser 210 Mosaick, . . an Orna- 
ment of much Beauty, and long Life, 1876 Preece & Sive- 
wright Telegraphy 37 From eighteen to twenty months is 
the average life assigned to them [battery cells]. 1889 
Scribner’s Mag. Aug. 219/2 The average life of the steel 
rails, 1892 Sir A. Kekevvich in Law Times Rep. LXVII. 
141/1 The short life of the company, and the subsequent 
liquidation. 

9 . Life assurance, a, A person considered with 
regard to the probable future duration of his life. 
A good life : one whose life is exposed to no ex- 
ceptional risks, and who is likely to live at least to 
the term assigned as the average ‘ expectation ’ at 
his age. b. Any particular amount of expectation 
of life. e. ‘An insurance on a person’s life; a 
life insurance policy’ (Ogilvie, 1882). 

1692-3 Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 601 How to make 
a certain Estimate of the value of Annuities for Lives. Ibid. 
602 The Price of Insurance upon Lives.. ought to be regu- 
lated. 1777 Sheridan Sell. Scand. in, ili, 1 suppose you're 
afraid that Sir Oliver is too good a life? . 1838 De Morgan 
Ess. Probab. 212 The rules in the preceding chapter, though 
the status mentioned are technically called lives, are equally 
true for any species of circumstances. 1896 A llbntfs Syst. 
Med. I.476 [An applicant for insurance] was.. called upon 
to state on oath that he believed himself to be a good life. 

10. pi. in proverbial expressions referring to 
tenacity of life. 

1562 [see Gat sbb 13 b], 1599 Massingf.r, etc. Old Law 
v. i, I believe now a father Hath as many lives as a mother ! 
1859 M'Cuntock Voy. ‘ Fox' Arcl. Seasx. 176 We are only 
now to commence the interesting part of our voyage. It is 
to be hoped the poor 1 Fox ’ has many more lives to spare. 

11 . Transferred uses in various games. Cards 
(‘ Commerce ’). One of three counters, which each 
player has ; so called because, when he has lost all 
of them, he falls out of the game. Pool. One of 
three chances which each player has. Cricket. 
The continuation of a batsman’s innings after a 
chance has been missed of getting him out. 

1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) in. xxiii, 
At the game of commerce, losing your life in fishing .. for 
aces. 1840 T. Hook Fitzhcrbert II. viii. 199 All the old 
people are at whist, and all the young ones at commerce; 

I have just lost my last life and my only shilling. 1856 
‘Capt. Crawley’ Billiards (1858) 120 The first player who 
loses his three lives has the privilege of purchasing what is 
called a star. 1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 The captain 
received a life, .in the slips. 

III. Course, condition, or manner of living. 

12 . The series of actions and occurrences consti- 
tuting the history of an individual (esp. a human 
being) from birth to death. In generalized sense, 
the course of human existence from birth to death. 
(Anything, nothing) in life', ‘in the world’, at all. 

c 900 tr. Bieda's Fiist. iv.xxxi. [xxx.] (1890) 378 Da sume 
we R,eare for Xemynde awriton in Ssere bee Cuobertes lifes. 
la zioo O. E. Chron. an. toi 6 (Laud MS.) He geendode his 
dat^as. .tefter mycclum 7;eswince. .his lifes. c 1175, etc. [see 
Lead v.\ 12]. <11300-1400 Cursor M. 252 (Giitt.) Till Jiaim 
. . }>at ledis hair Hues [« 1425 Trin. lyues] in mekil wast. 15x3 
Douglas JEneis m. v. 66, I leif . . and ledis life as ;e se. 
1540 Hyrde tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr._ Worn. (1592) N ij, They 
that marry for love, shall lead their life in sorrow, a 1398 
Spenser Hymn. Heavenly Love 183 He our life hath left 
untousfree. 1667 Milton P.L.vii. 193 To know That which 
before us lies in daily life. Ibid, xi, 606 Studious they appere 
Of Arts that polish Life. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. tii. wks, 
1874 1. 50 Those persons, whose course of life from, their youth 
up has been blameless. 1837 Dickens Pickvt. 1, ‘Hallo!’ re- 
sponded that gentleman, looking over the side Of the chaise 
with all the coolness in life. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. 5 One who owes to College endowments all that he 
has and is in life. 1872 Morley Voltaire 2 They realised 
life as a long wrestling with unseen and invincible forces of 
grace, election, and fore-destiny. 1875 lowers Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 221 There is nothing in life that would be a greater gain to 
me than that. 1879 Mallock (title) Is Life worth living? 


b. The Biblical phrase this life (Vulg. h&c vita , 
Gr. 37 (corj avT-q, 1 Cor. xv. 19) is used (as also the 
or this present life ) to denote the earthly state of 
human existence, in contradistinction to the future 
life (occas. another life, etc.), the state of existence 
alter death. (Phr. To depart this life, from this 
life-, see Depart v. 7, 8.) Hence arises an occa- 
sional use of life for : Either of the two states of 
human existence separated by death. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 14 pa Se. .of carum. ,|>iss lifes 
synt for-brysmede. c 1175 Lantb. Horn. 9 Er ure drihten 
come to bisse Hue. Z1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. ( Paulus ) 219 
Eftire bis lyfe transitore euire lestand lyfe is me before. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serrn. Sel. Wks. II. 229 Here in bis liif. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion ( Prayer Ch. M tilth. All them, 
wliyche in thys transytory life be in trouble, sorowe, nede 
[etc.]. 1579 Fenton Guicciurd. vii. 363 King Phillip . .had 
chaunged this life for a better within the towne of Burgos. 
1751 Jortin Serm. (1771) II. xix. 376 This was an effec- 
tual confutation of Saaducean notion that there was no 
life besides the present. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 
98 Regard this life — as what it is. .a pilgrimage to a better. 

e. A particular manner or course of living: 
characterized as good, bad, happy , wretched , etc. : 

<11025 _Wulfstan Horn. (Napier) 270 Ealle hij wseron 
halites lifes menn. c 1200 OrMin 4516 patt mann. , ma33 . . 
ewemenn Godd wibb hali3 lif. c 1230 Halt Meid. 5 Heo 
stont burh heh lif ib e tur of ierusalem. <11300 Cursor M. 
13830 pe lijf he ledes mai nail lede. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
ix. 62 That liueth synful lyf here her soule is Hche the 
deuel. la 1400 Arthur 554 He toke b e qwene, Arthourez 
wyff, A^enst goddes la we & gode lyff. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
8039 To discharge me as cheftain, & chaunge my lif. C1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 30 pai er deuote men and ledez pure 
lyf. 1536 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 33 Queene Katherin 
. .departed from her worldlie lief at Bugden. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. x. § 2 All men desire to lead in this world a 
happy life. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. v. ii. Wks. 1878 I. 
139 My powertie compels My life to a condition lower than 
My birth or breeding. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. II.) 213 One that partakes of the life of a schollar and 
of a Courtier. 1754 Earl Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 20 
Be sure to associate .. with men of decent and honourable 
lives. 1759 Townley ( title of play) High life below stairs. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xiii, They live a roving 
life. 1859 Tennyson Idylls Ded. 24 Wearing the white 
flower of a blameless life. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
151 The life of Sparta was the life of a camp. 

d. In mod. use : The conspicuously active or 
practical part of human existence ; the business, 
active pleasures, or pursuits of the world. Often 
with reference to social gaieties or vicious pleasures, 
esp. in phr. to see life. Also, the position of parti- 
cipating in the affairs of the world, of being a re- 
cognized member of society ; esp. in phrases to begin 
or enter life , to be settled in life. 

1771 Mackenzie Man F'eel. (1886) 26_ She had been 
ushered into life (as that word is used in the dialect of 
St. James’s) at seventeen. 1784 Unfprt. Sensib. II, 182 
The disadvantages of entering life without money. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias 1. i. r 5 , 1 was dying to see a little of life. 
1819 Sporting Mag, V. 123 All the frolic, fun, lark, gig, life, 
gammon, and trying-it-on are depicted. 1874 Dasent Half 
a Life III. 123 To see me happily settled in life. 1885 E. 
Garrett At Any Cost vii. 112 Does a man want .. to ‘see 
life' in metropolitan boulevards and continental spas? 

13 . A written account of a person’s ‘ life’ (sense 
12) ; a biography. 

[rgoo : see 12,] a 1225 St. Marker. 317 Hit were god thet 
hi radde hire lyf. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 28, I writ be 
lyf of sanctis sere. _ c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 50 T'hus 
writen olde clerkes inlur lyves. c 1450 A A Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 
967 Saint cuthbert lyfe may he rede. _ 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang T. 1. 42 Many for feare fled into desarts and caves, 
witnesseth S. lerome in the life of Paul the Eremite.. 1738 
Johnson Idler No. 102 r 2 Few authors write their own 
lives. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 203 The fifty poets 
whose lives Johnson has written. 1850 L. H unt A utobiog, I, 
Pref. 6 Coleridge’s Literary Life is professedly autocritical. 

f IV. 14 . Phrases formed with preps, with the 
meaning ‘ alive ’. a On live (OE. on life), 0 live , 
etc. : see Alive, b. Upon live. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins 11. 981 (1030) ft beste harpour 
vpon lyue. <11400 Destr. Troy 11275 Ne 30U sechis no 
socour. .Of no lede.vppon lyue. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. 279 
Es noghte a lorde in i>al lande appone lyfe leuede. 

c. Of live, later of life. 

C1375 Cursor M. 7934 (Fairf.) Be god of Hue (Cott. o-liue, 
Giitt. a-liue] he square his ab. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 293 
Wes nane off lyve that hym ne dred. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 
299 Alle men of lyve waky the hym nowght. 1444 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 70/1 If they ben of lyff. <11658 Little Musgrave 
x. in Child Ballads II. 244 As thou art a man of life, 

d. To live (OE. t 6 life), north, atte live. 

cxooo /Elfric Num. xxxi. 15 Moises . . axode hwi hig 
heoldon b a wifmenn to life, c 1250 Gen. If Ex. 629 Ana 
leten [weren] Se.oSre to Hue gon. cvgia Sir Tristr. 1022 
Wheber our to Hue go, He hab anoua of bis- c 1375 Cursor 
M. 5180 (Fairf.) Bot I ne kepped na langer atte hue. 

e. In live, in lif(e, with life. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex, 1364 To sechen ysaac hom a wif, Of his 
kinde 8e Sor was in lif. <11300 Cursor M. 1839 Na creatur 
in Hue [ Fairf. on Hue], c 1375 Ibid. 6492 (Fairf,) Atte he 
wasliuande and in life sulde be. a ^25 Ibid 11834 (Trin.) 
Mi?t no mon wib lif (Fairf in life, Gbtt. on lijf] haue more. 

f. Of lives, on lives, in lives, 

c 1*50 Gen. g Ex. 2834 If hise bretSere 

Cursor M. 8373 pou has in Hues Mani 
Ibid. 9676 In all bis world left [na] im 
lyues]. Ibid. 6794 3 our barns liaf na f 
Fairf. on liuis]. 
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LIFE, 


LIFE. 

a. predicatively = alive ; occas. as sb., those who are 
alive, the living. 

eg oo tr. Sceda's Hist, v. xvii. [xix.] (1890) 462 He. .nemne 
Synre eSunge anre ajtywde (wet he lifes wees, c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 31 He nat to so'b'e pet heo heoS Hues, c 1250 Gen. .y 
Ex. 3802 He . . Ran and stod tuen lines and dead, c 1300 
Havelok 1307 A 1 .. That euere was in .Denemark lyues. 
13.. Guy Warw,( A.) 5459 Np;t no day swiken Y nille, Liues 
or depes pat ich him se. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3685 Y nolde 
pe lete lyues bee. 

b. attributively= live, living. 
ei200 Trin. Colt. Hem. 67 Habbe nn sehtnesse and luue 
to ech liues man. C1320 Cast. Love 1422 Heo sejen him. 
alyue a lyues-mon. C1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 620 No lyues 
creature Be it of fyssh, or bryd, or beest, or man. c 1450 
Lonelich Grail xxxix. 373 Non lyves body tliere-Inne he 
say. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xi._ no The yearth 
shal yelde hym again a liuesman on the third date. ? a 1550 
in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 324 Now_ glaidith euery liffis 
creature. 1600 Holland Livy xl. viii. 1064 It is the.. gift 
.. of God that I am a livesman [L. vivus] at this houre. 

VI. Combinations. 

16. General combs, a. simple attrib., as life-air , 
-bark, - battle , - beauty , -experience, -food, - germ , 
-group, - guidance , -journey, -phase, -plan, -process, 
-tackle, -thread, -transit, -vein, -wreck, etc. 

1820 ICeats Hyperion 1. 119 Space regioned with *life-air. 
1847 Carol. Wiseman Unreality Anglican. Belief YF&. 1S53 
II. 421 Seated at the helm of his “life-bark, that defies every 
storm. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1. ii, .He marches and 
fights, with victorious assurance, in this “life-battle. a. 1843 
Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. IV. 274 The trees in their full “life- 
heauty. 1832 Robertson Sernt. Ser. m. xiii. x6o BLessed is 
tbe_ man . . whose “life-experience has taught a confiding 
belief. C1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 788/20 Hie v ictus, 
“lyfefode. 1873 E. White Life in Christ i. (1876) 12 “Life- 

f erms, which are all horn together, do not die together. 1849 
1 urchison Siluria ii. (1867) 24 Clearly developed and abun- 
dant “life-groups. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1838) 182 Some 
months of our ’‘Life-journey. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies 
(187 s) 28 The real nature of the *life-phase which was opening 
upon her. 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. xv. (1866) 257 Each 
man. .must take up his “life-plan alone. 1889 Mivart Truth 
89 Our merely organic“life-processes. 1833.) f.rdan A utoliog. 
II, 51 The self-revelations I have deemed essential to my 
“life-story. 4831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 38 The same 
viscera, tissues, livers, lights, and other “Life-tackle. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. 1 . 210 The “life-thread .. 
had been severed by the fatal shears. 1843 Carlyle Past 
< 5 - Pr. tv. iv, Til this your brief “Life-transit. C1530 Hick- 
scorner T.i’j Death. .Taketh his swerde and smyteth asonder 
the “lyfe vayne. 1890 ‘ Role Boi.drewood ’ Miner’s R ight 
(1899) t 65 /i Failures and “life-wrecks. 

b. Objective and obj. gen., as life-abhorring, 
-bearing, -begetting, -breathing, - bringing ; -creat- 
ing, -destroying, -devouring, -hugging, -outf etch- 
ing, -poisoning, -preserving, -quelling, -reaving, 
-rendering, -renewing, -restoring, -saving, -sustain- 
ing, -working (etc.) adjs. ; life-lover, -saver. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. lxxxiii, “Life-abhorring gloom. 
1867 G. Macdonald Poems 13 This old “life-bearing earth. 
1648 Herrick Hesper. (18691 175 Stay hut till my Julia close 
The “life-begetting eye. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. ii. 
t, The folded depth of her “life-breathing bosom, 1361 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 121 Y l “lifebringing worde of the 
Father. 1868 J. H. Newman. Verses Var. Occas, 187 “Life- 
creating Paraclete, a ifiao in (Farr .S’. P. Eltz. (1845) II. 437 
More strong then “life-destroying death. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
ii. vii. 17 Avarice . .kindled “life-devouring fire. 1633 Ford 
Love's Sacr. v. iii, Let “life-hugging slaves . .be loath to die 1 
1397 Middleton IVisd. Sol. l i Her “life-infusing speech 
doth thus begin. 1673 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 v. 203 
Making good the philosopher’s notion, that man is a “life- 
lover. 1647 H. More Oracle 79 In friendly feasts, and 
“life-outfetchihg kisse. 1392 Siiaks. Vm. <5- Ad. cxxiii, 
“Life-poisoning pestilence. 1390 — Com . Err. v. i. 83 “Life- 
preseruing rest. 1893 S. R. Hole Tour Amer. 24 Life- 
reserving belts. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 10 Each halfe 
oure a hell of infernnll paine, and betweene each torment, 
a long distance of “life-quelling time. 1602 Carew Corn- 
mall 58 “Lif-reauing knocks.^ 1602 Skaks. Plain, iv. v. 1415 
Like the kinde “Life-rend’ring Politician. 1781 Cowpkr 
Comersat, 504 Your heart shall yield a “life-renewing 
stream. 1781 — Hope 456 The trumpet of a “life-restoring 
day. 1883 Daily Mews 5 J uly 3/1 Minor ^life-savers, such as 
mattresses, deck furniture, belts, dresses, buoys, & c. 1643 
Quarles Sol. Recant. v. 17 His very “life-sustaining diet. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ , 11, ix. § 80 (1875) 241 Life-sustaining 
power. 1613 Jackson Creed 11. n. iii. § 8 The silliest soule 
among them, might sooner bee partaker of their “life-work- 
ing sense, 1835 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 638 
Although the nature of the flesh is in itself powerless to give 
life, yet it will inwork this when it has the life-working Word. 

G. Instrumental and parasynthetic, as life- 
crowded, - deserted , - eyed , -penetrated, -teeming adjs. 

1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 132 Its seas “life-crowded, 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 8x8 Solitary tracts Of “life- 
deserted sand. 1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 170 0 beauty, 
holy and divine, “Life-eyed, soul-crowned. 1893 Month 
Jan, 52 A potent and “life-penetrated organism. 1847 Her- 
scbel tr. Schillers Spa.zierga.ng 3 “Life-teeming fields. 

d. In adverbial relations of various kinds, chiefly 
with adjs. and pples. > ‘ in, of, for, with, or as life ’ ; 
as life-bereft, -lengthened, -lorn, -lost, -old, -spent, 
-sweet, -thirsting, -weary {- weariness ) ; life-struggle. 
+ Also occas. = lifelike, as life expression. 

1896 Sir T, Martin Virgil vi. 219 The bodies “life-bereft 
Of heroes of renown. 1621-31 Laud Sent. (1847) 98 Another 
King, but the same “life expression of all the royal and 
religious virtues of his father, a 1770 Chatterton in Enrop. 
Mag. (18041 XLV. 86 The drowning, “life-infatuate fool. 
1608 Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. iv. iv. Decay 10 “Life- 
lenglbned Exechiah. *87* Palcrave Lyr. Poems 8b The 
“life- lorn hillside. 1398 S. Rowlands Betray. Christ G ij, 


His “life-lost blood. 1839 H. Kingsley G. Ilamlyn (1900I 
87/2 The rupture of “life-old associations. 1633 Ford 
Broken //. iv. ii, “Life-spent Penthea. 1898 Q. Rev. July 
103 The bitter “life-struggle of primitive society. 1871-4 
J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. x. vii, Deathstill, “lifesweet, 
with folded palms she lay. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities 
in. ix. (18721 II.174 A “life-thirsting .. juryman. 1870 E. 
Peacock Raif Skirl. III. 168 His illness .had been more 
“life-weariness than organic disease. 1392 Siiaks. Rom. 

<$• Jul. v. i. 62 The “iite-wearie taker may fall dead. x866 
Carlyle Remin. (1S81) I. 112 The most life-weary looking 
mortal I ever saw. 

e. In adj. or advb. relation : Lasting for a life- 
time, lifelong ; during one’s whole life, for life. 

1648 Herrick Hesper . (18691x17 Though hourely comforts 
from the Gods we see, No life is yet life-proofe from miserie. 
X773 Gentl. Mag. X.LIII. 618 A bill for raising 265,000/. by 
life-annuities. 1791 Gibbon Autobiog. (1896) 341 The heir 
most gratefully subscribed an agreement which rendered my 
life-possession more perfect. 18x3 J. Forsyth Excurs. / taly 
85 Extending the livelli, or life-leases. 1837 Syd. Smith Let. 
to Arc/td. Singleton Wks. 1859 11 . 26^/2 An Ecclesiastical 
Corporation, .can sell a next presentation as legailyas a Jay 
life-tenant can do. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ( 1858) 224 Working- 
out his life-task In the depths of the Desert there. 1849 
Grote Greece n. xlvi. V. 483 The life-sitting elders at Athens. 
1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 127 Colleges were homes 
for the life-study of the highest and most abstruse parts of 
knowledge. 1884 Symonds Siiaks. Predecess. Pref. 9 Eliza- 
bethan Dramatic Literature is. .important, enough to occupy 
a man’s life-labours. 1893 Pall Mall Mag. Christmas No. 
224 He. .had received a life sentence. 

f. In senses relating to Art : - * from the life or 
living modeL ’, as life-study ; ‘ for the study of the 
life’,' as life academy, -class, - school ; or ‘impart- 
ing life ’, as life-touch. 

1668 Dryden Evening's Love Pref., It is fancy that gives 
the life-touches. 1678 Norris Cell. Misc. 11699,1 173 Moses 
drew out the main Lineaments, the Skeleton of the Picture, 
..but Christ, . gave it all it's Graces, Air, and Life-touches. 
1849 Chambers; s Inform. II. 638/2 In London and elsewhere 
there are life academies. 1897 Mag. A rt Sept. 252 The life 
class should be confined to the study of the figure for pur- 
poses of design only. 1899 Mary Deane Bk. Dene, etc., 85 
The difficulty of obtaining a life-study of a. . phoenix. 

17 . Special combinations : life-arrow, a barbed 
arrow with a line attached, which is fired from a 
gun in order to establish communication with a ship 
in distress (Cassell 1884); life-assurance (see 
Assurance 5] ; life-belt, a belt of inflated india- 
rubber, of cork, or other buoyant material, used to 
support the body in the water ; life-breath, the 
breath which supports life ; also fig. ; life-buoy 
(see Buoy sb. 1 b) ; f life-cord = life-string-, life- 
cycle Biol. = life-history-, f life-dead, suffering 
a living death ; life-drop, a drop of one’s. heart’s- 
blood ; life-estate, an estate, the tenure of which is 
measured by a person’s life : life-history Biol., the 
series of developments which an organism under- 
goes in the course of its progress from the egg to 
the adult state ; also, an account of these develop- 
ments; life-hold, applied to property which is 
held for a life or lives ; hence life -holder, one 
who holds such property; life-insurance (see 
Insurance 4) ; life-interest, an interest or estate 
which terminates with the life cf the holder or 
some other person ; life-jacket, a life-saving con- 
trivance in the form of a jacket ; life-knot (see 
quot); life-line, a line or rope which is intended 
to be instrumental in saving life, such as the 
rope attached to a life-buoy, etc. ; life-mortar, 
a mortal - for discharging a life-rocket (Ogilvie, 
1882); life-office, ‘an office or institution where 
life-insurances can he effected ’ (Cassell) ; life- 
peer, a peer whose title lapses at his death ; so 
life-peerage ; life-plant, a name for plants of 
the genus Bryophyllum (N.O, Crassulaccie), which 
will grow without being rooted in soil ; life-raft, 
a kind of raft for saving life in a shipwreck ; life- 
rate, ‘the rate or amount for which a life is in- 
sured ’(Ogilvie) ; J- life-regiment, ? a regiment of 
life-guards; life-rocket, a rocket which carries 
with it a rope to establish communication with 
those on hoard a ship in distress (Ogilvie) ; life- 
root, the Golden Ragwort, Senecio aureus {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 18SS) ; life-seat, a seat contrived to be 
a life-saving appliance in case of a boat being 
capsized ; life-shot, * a shot carrying a line, and 
used for the same purpose as a life-arrow ’ (Cassell) ; 
d* life-sin, actual sin; flife-sith, lifetime; J - life- 
spencer, a cork jacket for saving life at sea ; 
life-spot Whaling, the vulnerable point behind 
the fin of the whale into which the lance is thrust 
to kill the animal {Cent. Did.) ; life-spring, 
the spring or source of life; life-string, a string 
or nerve supposed to be essential to life; pi, 
what is essential to the support of life ; life- 
table, ‘a statistical table exhibiting statistics as 
to the probability of life at different ages ’ (Web- 
ster 1864); life-tenant = life-holder-, +life-thraw, 
lifetime; life-tide, + {a) ?llfetime ; (b) the tide or 
stream of life ; life- tree = ‘ tree of life ’ ; life-while 


arch., lifetime; life-work, the work of a lifetime; 
the work which is the object of a person’s whole 
life; life-writer, a biographer; so life-writing 
sb., biography ; adj. writing biographies. 

1830 Herschel Stud, Nat. Phil. 58 The institution of 
“life-assurances. x866 Crump Banking iii. 84 Life-assurance 
policies. 1858 Simmonds ' ’trade, “ Life-belt . 1873 
Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 286 ’l’he Life Belts 
supplied to inen-of-war weigh s pounds. 1597 J. King Jonas 
(1618) 87 This is the band wherby the common Wealth 
hangeth together, the “life-breath which these many thou- 
sand creatures draw. 1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. II. xvii. 621 
That constitutional spirit which was the life-breath of par- 
liamentary growth. x8oi Naval Chron. VI. 342 The “life 
buoy being caught hold of. _ 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket 
Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 283 The Service Life Buoy is supposed to be 
capable of keeping four men afloat.. 111631 Donne Progr. 
Soul 394 This mouse . . to the brain . . went, And gnaw’d 
the “life-cords there. 1840 Browning Sovdello vi. 733 Fate 
shears The life-cord prompt enough. 1894 Pop. Set. Monthly 
June 272 Eacli species has two generations in its “life-cycle. 
<11386 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1629) 222 This “life-deadman in 
thisold dungeonfiong. 1807 Byron Nisustj Eniyahts epb And 
hostile “life-drops dim my gory spear. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Sitpp . , *Lifc estates, .are either for the life of the owner, 
or for the life of another, or others. 1879 Dallinger 
Led. Min. Forms Life, We were able in the course of 
four years’ steady work to complete the “life history of 
six distinct forms. 1858 Altlntfs tsyst. Med. V. 401 The 
life-history of the white corpuscles, a 1843 Southey Comm.- 
pl. Bk. IV. 359 My father’s Aunt Hannah had a “life- 
hold estate. 1813 V ancouver Agric. Devon 428 Lifehold 
tenures. 1887 Athenaeum 31 Dec. 883/2 A small lifehold 
farm. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evui. (1827) IV. 
635 The axe of the . . malicious “life-holder is levelling 
to the ground the lofty oaks. 1809 R. Langford Introd. 
Trade 51 “Life Insurances are contracts to pay the assured 
a specified sum of money upon the death of the person 
or persons named in the contract. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. I. 637 He had only a “life interest in his pro- 
perty. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. ( 1 8 ; 6) II. App. 564 His 
life-interest in his prebend was foi Riled. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal 38 Cork “Life Jackets. 1835 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., * Life-knot, a term applied to the neck, or point be- 
tween the root and stem of plants, because if this part in 
a young plant be seriously injured it will die, whereas the 
root or stem may be removed without detriment. 1794 
Rigging $ Seamanship I. 169 * Life-lines, for the preserva- 
tion of the seamen. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast Gloss., 
Life-lines , roif es carried along yards, etc., for men to hold 
on by. 1895 Daily News 2 Jan. 3/3 He observed a rocket, 
and informed the coastguard, who arrived with the lifelines. 
18S9 Earl Russell in Hansard Pari. Deb. 3rd Ser. CXCV. 
454 That a great number of “life Peers may be created. 
1863 H. Cox Insiit. 1. vii. 68 No “life-peerages had been 
created for several centuries. 1869 Earl Russell in Han- 
sard Pari. Deb. 3rd Ser. CXCV. 454 A life peeragehad been 
granted to Lord Wensleydale. 1851 Gossk Nat. in Jamaica 
61 The Leaf of Life, or the “Life Plant. 1819 Trans. 
Soc. Arts XXXVII. 110 The Gold Medal of the Society 
was this Session voted to Mr. Thomas Cook, Lieut. R.N. for 
a “Life Raft. 1723 Land. Gaz. No. 6199/1 The Squadron of 
; Life-Guards, two Squadrons of the “Life-Regiment. 1837 
Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 121 She was a well-appointed 
little boat, .. with patent “life-seats and metallic life-boat, 
<1x641 Bp. Mountagii Acts Cf Mon. (1642)532 Concerning 
actuall, or “life-sinne. c 1230 Halt Meld, 45 A 1 hare “hfsicle. 
a 1240 Saiules IParde in Colt. Horn. 249 Euch sunne . . jxat 
he..wrabtte in al his iif siSe. 1820 Trans. Soc. Arts 
XXXVIII. 164 “Life-spencer. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. 
(1798) 310 The “life-springs of taste and of good conduct. 
1859 K. Cornwallis New World 1 . 14 Hope is the life-spring 
of enterprise, c 1322 More De qual. noviss. Wks. 77/2 Break- 
ing thy vaines & thy “lifestringes w 1 like pain & grief. 1767 
G. S. Carey Hills Hybla 39 Thy words have cut my life- 
string thro’, 1827 Keble Chr. V. Tuesday bef. Easter, One 
by one The life-strings of that tender heart gave way. 1863 
Reader as Feb. 213/1 Every insurance office bases its transac- 
tions upon an instrument which is called a ‘“Life Table’. 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xli. (Agues) 332 A lame quhytare jiane 
ony snaw pat euir j?ai sebaw of he “lif-thraw. 16x0 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 245 [She] endowed the same with her owne 
Patrimonieand “Live-tide. 1839 Dickens Two Cities iii. 
xiii, The life-tide of the city. 1649 J. Ellistonb tr. Behmen’s 
Epist. (1886) vij/2 A Christian .. desire after the same “life- 
tree of Christy 1821 Byron Cain 1. i. 292 Wherefore pluck’d 
he not The life-tree? <1x300 Sin’s in Wright Anecd. Lit. 
(18441 S Never more his “lif wile, a 1849 J . C. Mangan 
Poems (1839) 32i_ The life-while of a world. 1871 E. F. 
Burr Ad l- idem iii. 43 Your great “life-work, 1879 Patti- 
son Milton xiii. 167 In 1638.. Milton has already determined 
that this lifework shall be a poem, an epic poem. 1737 
Warburton Let. to Birch 24 N ov. in Boswell Johnson (1831) 
I. Introd. so Almost all the “life-writers we have had before 
Toland and Desmaiseaux are indeed strange insipid crea- 
tures. 1772 Anu,_ Reg., Misc. Ess. 193 Of all the fantastic 
amusements in which modern genius indulges itself, the most 
whimsical is “Life-writing. Ibid. 169/1 This life-writing part 
of the world, 1889 Lowell Latest Lit, Ess. (1891) 76 It. . 
comes nearer to liim- (Plutarch] than any life-writing I can 
think of. 

18 . The gen. sing, life's (1 2-1 7th c. lives) was 
formerly much used in certain syntactical combs., 
as lives book, life's day { - Life-day), lives food, 
life's time (OE. lifes tid\ = Lifetime), etc.; now 
rare exc. in life's end (somewhat arch.) ; also 
flivos-wet -blood. 

egoo tr. Baida's Hist. 111. xiv. [xix.] (189a) 216 Ealle his 
lifes did. c 1203 Lay. 229 pis lend he hire lende, pat come 
hir lifes ende, <11220 Bestiary 287 Seke we ure liues fod. 
a X225 Leg. Kath, 707 pu schalt . . libben liues ende wi 5 
Iesu Crist, <2x225 Anar. R. 246 God hat writen o liues hoc 
al pet heo seiS. a 1300 Cursor M. 28889 Men agh noght 
warn him liues fode. C138X Chaucer Pari. Ponies 53 Oure 
present wordis lyuys space Nys but & manerdeth. £1383 
— L.G. W. 1624 Medea, I wot wel that . . myn labour May 
mat disserue it in myn lyuys day. c 1420 A niurs of Arth.. 
702 A knijte of pe table ronde, To his lyues ende. c 1430 
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LIFE-LIKE. 


Lvdg. Comp!. BL Nut. 674 XLcitvoy ) Go, litel quayre, vntb 
my lyues queen. C1449 Pecock Refir. 536 For eny certeiu 
while or for al hir lyuys tyme. a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. 
M. Aurcl. (1546) Ccj b. We can never passe one good lyves 
daie. 1399 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. 187 Cold, writhled 
Eld, his liues-wet almost spent. x£oo Certain Prayers in 
Litnrg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 693 On whose life dependeth the 
life and life’s-joy of so many thousands ! 1637 Sc. Prayer Bk., 
Catechism, That I may continue in the same unto my lives 
end. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. xii. 156 In the lives-time of 
their dearly Beloveds deceas’d. 1683 Tryon U-'ay to Health 
613 There is but little Sand left in their Lives Glass. 1830 
Sons' in praise of beer, And I’ll contend to my life's end 
There’s nothing to tipple like Beer. 

Life, v. rare. [f. Life j5.] trans. To give 
life to. Hence Li ’fine ppl. a. 

1880 G. Macdonald Diary Old Soul Jan. 9, 1 see him all 
in all, the lifing mind, Or nowhere. Ibid. Mar. 27 As to 
our mothers came help in our birth— Not lost in lifing us, 
but saved and blest. 

Life, obs. form of Lief. 

Lrfe-'blood. 

1. The blood necessary to life ; vital blood. 

159a Spenser P. Q. i. xi, 53 The weapon . . deepe emperst 
his darksom hollow maw. And, back retyrd, his life blood 
forth with all did draw. *396 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 269. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 467. 1789 Cowpkr Cockfighter ' s 
G arland Vii, Nor e’er had fought but he made flow The 
life-blood of his fiercest foe. 1827 Keble Chr. Y., Good 
Friday , With the Saviour’s life-blood wet. 

2. transf. and Jig. That which gives life to a 
man’s mind, thought, action, etc. ; the vital part 
or vitalizing influence. 

1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IY, iv. I. 29 This sicknes doth infect 
The very Life-blood of our Enterprise. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster iv. vii, [Ovid addressing: Julia] Be gon, sweete 
Life-bloode. 1602 Marston. Ant. 4- Mel. n. Wks. 1856 I. 
29 His love (life blood of all his hopes). 1644M1LTON Areop. 
(Arb.) 35 A good Booke is the pretious life-blood of a 
master spirit. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 180 The noble 
spirit of the metropolis is the life-blood of the state. 1857 
W [llmott Pleas. Lit. xx. no The poetic element is the liie- 
blood of the narrative. 

b. attrib. as adj. Vital, essential, rare ~ l . 

1641 Milton Reform, n. Wks. (1847) 16/1 All the most 
sacred and lifeblood laws. 

3. (Also live-bloodi) The popular name for an 
involuntary twitching of the lip or eyelid. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. xi. § 2 (1734) 229 Pulsations 
from Flatulency, like what is vulgarly called the Life- 
Blood, in several Parts of the Body. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison VI. 221 My upper-lip had the motion in it, 
throbbing, like the pulsation which we call the life-blood. 
1833 J. Dixon Dis. Eye 271 The orbicularis palpebrarum 
muscle is subject to a spasmodic twitching . . popularly 
termed the live-blood. 

Li-fe-boat. A boat specially constructed for 
saving lives in cases of loss of a vessel at sea. 

In 1785 a patent was granted to Mr. Lukin for an ‘insub- 
mergible boat,’ but the word life-boat is not used in the 
specification. 

1801 Ann. Reg., Citron. 14 Two life boats have been 
finished by Mr. Greathead of Shields. 1802 Trans. Sac. 
Arts XX. 283 The Gold Medal and Fifty Guineas were. . 
voted . . to Mr. Henry Greathead , . for a Boat of peculiar 
construction, named a Life-Boat, in consequence of the 
lives of many persons shipwrecked having been preserved 
by it. 1811 Moore ’Tis sweet to behold ii, Yet who would 
not turn with a fonder emotion, To gaze on the life-boat, 
though rugged and worn, i860 All Year Round No. 65. 
344 The life-boat can brave storms in which a coast-guard 
boat or fisher boat could not venture to put out. 

b. attrib. : life-boat day, a day on which col- 
lections are made for the maintenance of life-boats ; 
lifeboat-man, a member of a life-boat’s crew. 

1838 Homans Diet. Comm. 1215/2 The National Life-Boat 
Institution. Ibid. 1216/1 A member of the Life-boat Com- 
mittee. i860 All Year Round No. 65. 343 The life-boat- 
men’s pay. 1864 Atkinson Stanton Grange 40 Shoes on 
the lifeboat principle, selfacting dischargers of all extra 
water. 1898 Daily News 20 Apr, 4/3 A meeting . . for the 
purpose of establishing a lifeboat day in the town. 

Life-day. Obs. exc. arch. Forms : see Life 
sb. and Day sb. A day or some period of a man’s 
life; chiefly pi. (occas. sing.), a man’s life or life- 
time, ‘(all) the days of (one’s) life ’. f To bring, do 
of life-day, to kill ; f to leese one's life-dawes, to die. 
Beowulf 1622 (Gr.) Se ellor-gast oflet lifdagas. a 900 Cyne- 
wulf Crist 1224 On hyralif-dagum. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 129 
Her heo leueden al heore lifdajes on kare. a 1250 Owl <$■ 
Night. 1139 pe while jm art on Iif-day, C1250 Gen. 4- Eat. 
4119 Quiles him lesten liue dajes. c 1275 Passion Our 
Lord 84 in 0 . E. Misc. 39 pet heo hyne myhte wreye and 
don of lyf-da^e. c 1300 Vox $ Wolf 49 in Hazl. E.P.P. 
I. 59 Thine lif-dayes beth al a-go. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 
4456 Beues.. was islawe And ibroujt of his lif dawe. c 1325 
Citron. Eng. 1006 in Ritson Metr. Rom. II. 312 Therfore 
he les his lyf-dawes. 1373 Barbour Bruce uu 293 And 
haiff he lyff-dayis. 01400-30 Alexander 880 He ..leues 
louely with hir all hys lyue days. 1434 Poston Lett. I. 
278 Which affray shorttyd the lyffdayes of the sayd Phil- 
lippe. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccx. [ccvi.] 650 These 
lordes . . acorded well toguyder all their lyue dayes. 1538 
Duchess Norfolk in Miss M. A. E. Wood Lett, R. 4- 
Illustr. Ladies (1852) II. 368 As for my lord my husband, 
for his liveday X will never trust him. 1368 Hist. Jacob 
& Esau v. ix. Gij, Ye know that now our life dates are 
hut short. 1876 Morris Sigurd (1887) 25 As a picture all 
°fgold thy life-days sbalt thou see. 

Life-everlasting. American cudweed, An- 
tennariamargaritacea. 

1656 Parkinson Paradisi (ed. 2) 374 Argyroconte slve 
Gnaphulium A mericanunt. Live long or Life everlasting. 
*753 in Chambers Cycl, Suppl. App. 1834 Thoreau 


Walden iv. (1886) iri Life-everlasting grows under the 
table, and blackberry vines run round its legs. 

Lifeful (lai'fflal), sb. rare — 1 . [_f. Life sb. -t- 

-ful.] An amount sufficient to fill a lifetime. 

18 66 Blackmore Cradock Nowell xxvii. (i8Sx) 139 A 
manuscript containing a lifeful oflearning. 

Lifeful (hi’f|lul), rt. N ow rare. Also 3 lifful, 

6 livefull, lifu.ll, lyfull. [f. Life sb. + -ful.] 
Full of life ; having much vitality or animation ; 
giving or bestowing life or vitality. 

a 1223 Leg. Nath. 834 pe liffule leaue of hali chirche. 
* 57 ° T. Norton tr. Newel's Cccteeh. (1853) 199 We pray to 
have the daily meat . . to be made lifeful and healthful to 
us. 1595 Sl'ENSER Epithal. 118. 1396 — F. Q. Vi. xi. 46 

Like lyfull heat to nummed senses brought. 1606 Mar- 
STON Parasitastem. ii. Be, Tiberio’s life-full eyes and well 
fild vaines. 1818 Kf.ats Eudym. 1. 768 A colour grew 
Upon his cheek, while thus be lifeful spake. 1862 R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 108 Nothing is too lifeful 
for sculpture, if so be it be beautiful. 

Hence Xd’fefully adv., Lifefalness. 
a 1470 Tiptoft Decl P. C. Seipio (Caxton 1481) D iv, In j 
tbeyr children nature hath lyeffully emprynted . . the same. 
1832 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 865 In their 
lifefulness forgetting all thoughts .. that appertain to death. 
1864 Mrs. Clive John Greet void 1 1 . 179 The . . garb which 
had been worn so lifefully in the morning. 1870 H. 
Macmillan Bible Teach, iii. 54 Human hope and lifefulness. 
Life-giver. One who or that which, gives life. 
1598 S. Rowlands Betray. Christ Gib, O.. deaths victor, 
true life-giuer. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story I. 98 The air — 
which is the kindest life-giver. 1873 Manning Mission 
H. Ghost i. 3 The Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life-Giver. 

So Life-giving - sb. and a. 

1361 Daus tr . Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 133b, This creation 
and lifegiving, is not communicated to others. 1396 Spenser 
Hymn Hon. Love 65 Heavens life-giving fyre. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 199 The vertue..Of that life-giving Plant, a 1761 
Law Corny . Weary Pilgr. (1809) 31 The life-giving power of 
his holy presence in. our souls. iSS$ Kingsley Glaucus 
(1878) 201 The life-giving oxygen of the air. 1899 E. G. 
Jones Ascent through Christ 11. iii. 295 All life-giving is 
costly. 

Lrfe-guar A. [Peril, suggested by Du. lijf- 
garde (obs.), G. leibgarde (in both of which, how- 
ever, the first element — ‘ body ’).] 

1. A body-guard of soldiers ; now pi. (written 
Life Guards), in the British army, two regiments 
of cavalry, forming, together with the Royal Horse 
Guards, the household cavalry. 

1648 Declar. Commons, Reb. Ireland 63 Most of the King’s 
life-guard are Irish. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 161 
One of Sir Tho. Fairefax lief-guard. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 
11. x.. 217 The Cherethites were a kind of lifegard to King 
David. 1702 Lond. Gaz, No. 3822/3 A stronger Party of 
French Horse, drawn out of their Life-Guard. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth x, A thousand horse mount with him as his 
daily lifeguard. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. xxiv. 244 
He .had been passing the evening with an officer — one of 
the Life-guards Blue. 1884 Rcgul, <y Ord. Army 9 Her 
Majesty’s Regiments of Life Guards, and the Royal Regi- 
ment of Horse Guards, have the Precedence of all other 
Corps whatever. 

D. attrib., as -^life-guard oath’, life-guard-man, 
a member of a life-guard ; also Life Guardsman , 
a soldier belonging to the Life Guards. 

1662 Jessey Mirab. Ann. Secundus 84 The biggest life- 
guard oaths. 1681-2 Wood Life 12 Feb,, Three men 
habited like life-guard men. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
23 June, I am resolved to make you my life.guard-man on 
the highway. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudgc i, His large 
boots resembled . . those worn by our Life Guardsmen at 
the present day. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon 1 . 11 You 
are big enough for a Life Guardsman ! 

2. The guard or protection of a person’s life; a 
protecting agent or influence. ? Obs. 

1648 Sanderson Serin. II. 226 Our spirits within us, 
which should be as our life-guard to secure us against all 
attempts from without. 1632 S. Patrick Funeral Scrm. in ' 
J. Smith's Scl. Disc. 531 Good men are the lifeguard of 
the world. 1683 Tryon Way to Health iii.' (1697) 423 
Modesty, the Life-guard of Chastity. 017x1 Ken Hym- 
notheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 317 All the Heav’nly Host 
your Life-guard are. x8oo Weems Washington xiv. (1877) 
208 This noble quality was the life-guard of his reason. 

3. A device attached to the front of a locomotive 
i for sweeping small obstructions from the track. 

1864 Mom. Star 9 Sept., Had not the life-guard .. pro- 
tected the wheels of the engine as it did the train would 
.. have been thrown off the line. 

4. U. S. A person employed to watch against acci- 
dents to bathers. 

1896 Howells Impressions 4- Exp. 217, 1 came out almost 
before the life-guard could get ready to throw me a life- 
preserver. Ibid. 223 The life-guard of the bathing-beach. 

Hence f Life-guard v. Irons., to protect as a 
life-guard ; to preserve, safeguard. 

1690 Mar. Ess. 4- Disc, x ii. 209 ’Tis not a Man's great 
Parts.. can Life-guard him from Censure, which is a-kin to 
Death. 

t Life-lioly, a. Of holy life. Hence + Life- 
holiness. 

e x 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 133 pe lif holie prest zacbarie. 
<21223 Ancr. R. 142 pet .. heo Holden hire up mid horelif 
holinesse. Ibid. 346 To hire owune schrift feder, o 5 er to 
summe oSre lif-holie monne, <2 x240 Lofsong in Colt, Horn. 
207 His ariste arere me in lif holinesse. 1393 Langl. P.Pl. 
C. x. 193 Lyf-holy as eremites. Ibid. vi. 80 Lyf-holynesse 
and loue han hen longe hennes. c X440 Promp. Parv. 303/2 
Lyyf holy, devotus, sanctus. 

t Life-honey, live-honey. Obs. (Seequots. 

1609, 1729.) 


c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) iii Tak haluc apynt of 
lyf hony, 1384 Cog an Haven Heatth ccxxxiii. 234 Let it 
boyle vntill it come to the thicknesse of Liue Honie. x6ox 
Holland Pliny- 1 . 317 Such.. as., will not run like life-hony. 
1609 C. Butler Pent. Mon. vi. § 27 The other [hony] so soft 
that it will runne, which therefore is called liue-hony. 1729 
Evelyn's Pomona Gen. Advt. 96 Live-Honey that which 
drops freely out of the Combs. 

t Lrfehood, li.veh.oocL Obs. [f. Life sb. 

+ -hood.] Means of maintaining life, livelihood, 
sustenance. 

c 1440 Promp. Paro. 308/2 Lyvelode, or lyfhode (/T. 
liyfiode), victus. 1484 Caxton Fables of PEsop v. xiii, 
At the houre of his dethe he byquethed and gaf to them 
his herytage or lyuehode. 1664 N. Riding Rec. VI. 76 If 
the said inhabitants shall provide for a sufficient lifehood 
for the said children. 

Lil'ekins : see Life sb. 3 d. 

Lifeless (bi-files), a. Also 5-6 lyveles, 6-8 
liveles, -less(e. [OE. MjUas, f. lif Life sb. +■ 

- Idas -less.] Having no life. 

1. That has ceased to live ; deprived of life ; dead. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen , xx . 7 pu bist dead for-ra 5 e, and pa ptt 

pe to lociaS beoS liflease eac. a 1225 Leg. Nath. 1045 He., 
mid his worde awahte pe liflese liches to lif. cxyso Destr. 
Troy 86.68 The Myrmaidons .. Bere hym .. to his big tent, 
There left hym as lyueles. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps, 
Lxxrx. ii, The livelesse carcasses of those That liv'd thy 
servants, serve the crowes. 1650 W. Saunderson Aul. 
Coquin, 19 He fear’d, that within few daies the Laird 
would be landlesse and livelesse. 1791 Cowper Iliad xvn. 
286 He many a lifeless Trojan heap'd On slain Patroclus. 
1841 Longf. Excelsior ix, There in the twilight cold and, 
grey, Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 1831 R us kin Stones 
Yen. (1874) I. App, 331 A blank level of lifeless grass._ 
Proverb. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867} 29 He is liueles, 
that is fautles. 1629 Gaule Holy Madtr. 309. 

b. hyperbolically. Said, e. g., of a person in a 
swoon ; insensible, senseless. 

1631 Charleton Ephes, 4 - Cimnt. Matrons n. (1668) 67 
Consuming themselves in greedy looks, leave their bodies 
faint and liveless. 1671 H. M. tr . Er asm. Colloq. 517 If 
the Scorpion by chance creep by the herb Wolfsbane, it 
grows pale and liveless. 179S Mrs. Parsons Myst. Warn- 
ing I. iii. 31 His senses fled, and he fell extended on the 
floor. Happily a servant was passing, - and beheld the life- 
less body. . . He was soon restored to his senses. 1826 Dis- 
raeli Viv. Grey iii, vi, Mrs. Felix Lorraine sank lifeless 
into his arms. 

2. Not endowed with or possessing life ; inani- 
mate. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. II. 574 Fela templa araerdon and mid 
..lifleasum anlicnyssum afyldou. 1553 Grimalde Cicero's 
Offices 11. (1558) 79 What so in things liueless and what so in 
the use, .of beastes is done profitablie to man’s life. 1600 
Shaks, A. Y. L. 1. ii. 263 That which here stands vp Is hut 
a quintine, a mere liuelesse blocke. 1613 Heywood Apol. 
Actors 1, 29 To . . stande in his place like a livelesse image. 
x686 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 624 They conjur’d their 
Demons into their consecrated Images, and made the live- 
less Stocks to move and speak. X851 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. iv. x. (1876) 124 A collection of lifeless forces. 1887 
Bowen Yirg. PEneid 1. 464 Then on the lifeless painting he 
feeds his heart to the fill. 

3. Wanting vital quality ; destitute of animation,’ 
vigour, or activity. Also of food: containing no 
‘ life ’ or nourishment. 

a 1223 Leg. Nath. 896 pe wrenchfule feont . . weorp ham 
ut sone of paraises selhSen into pis liflese lif. <21420 Hoc- 
cleve De Reg. Print. 3894 Aftir moot he rowne with a 
pilwe His lyfles resouns pere to despende. 1361 Daus tr. 
Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 170b, For Vespasian.. did scone 
releeve the worlde that had long beene liuelesse and forlorne. 
1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. in. ii, Ceaseless and dis- 
consolate conceits Which dye my looks so liveless as they are. 
1633 Bi>. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 194 Feeding on hearbs 
and rootes, and such other liveless nourishment. X642 View 
Print. Bk. int. Obscrvat. 20 They are livelesse conventions 
without all vertue and power. *849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. 
xxi. (1880) 310 The effect of the whole, as compared with 
the same design cut by a machine or a lifeless hand. 1890 
Daily News 6 Dec. 2/5 This market is lagging again. 
Flax lifeless. 

4. Devoid of life or living beings. 

1728-46 Thomson Summer 748 A wild expanse of lifeless 
sand arid -sky. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue' s Anecd. Paint, 
IV. vii, 124 Statues furnished the lifeless spot, with mimic 
representations of the excluded sons of men, 1879 Brown- 
ing Pheidippides 33 Treeless, herbless, lifeless mountain. 
Hence Li'felessly adv., Li’felessness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Lifelesness [sic]. 1814 Byron Corsair 
iii. xx, Each extended tress Long — fair — but spread in utter 
lifelessness. ,1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by ; Loire 7 Antique- 
looking vessels, whose white sails hang in utter lifelessness 
from the mast. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 59 A few negro 
children ..posed as lifelessly as if they were really figures 
‘ carved in ebony 1896 Academy 5 Dec. 485/2 [His] style 
is lifelessly correct and drab with Latinisms. 

Life-Hike, lifelike (lsi-fibik), a. 

1. Likely to live. Only h\ phrase. Cf. Alive-like. 
16x3 J. Day Diall (16x4) 321 But what neede we take so 

long a Day as to see what they will say on their Death- 
beds, we shall heare some of them confesse it somewhat 
sooner, even while they are aliuej and liue-like. 1881 Miss 
Yonge Lads fy Lasses Langley ii. 96 Here, mother .. I’m 
living and lifelike, thank God. 

2. Like or resembling life; exactly like a living 
original or something in real life. ^ 

1723 Pope Odyss. iv. 1047 Minerva, life-like on embody’d 
air, Impressed the form of Iphthima the fair, 1836 H, 
Rogers J. Howe L (1863) 15 The life-like forms of the painter 
or the sculptor. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 188 As 
we read this lifelike fiction. 

3. as adv. With animation or liveliness. 


LIFELONG-. 

1839 Bailey _ Fesius xx. (1848) 237 He ■went Life-like 
through all things. 

Hence Li'felikeness. 

1857 Gladstone in Oxford Ess. 10 This freshness and 
genuineness, this life-likeness, are almost wholly wanting. 
1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. <5- Art 87 In all the dis- 
tinctness of objective reality — with all the life-likeness of 
flesh and blood. 1884 Swinburne in 191 th Cent. May 788 
The piteous and perfect lifelikeness of these magnificent 
lines every heart . . may recognize. 

Lifelikms, Lifelings : see Life sb. 3 d. 
Xiifelod(e, obs. form of Livelihood. 

Lifelong (lai'fjtyi]), sb. rare, [Evolved from 
the advb. phrase ' all my (his, etc.) life long' : see 
Long adv.~\ The duration of a life ; a lifetime. 

<1x836 R. H. Froude Mem. (1849) 47 For the making of a 
single rich man, we make a thousand whose life-long is one 
flood-tide of misery. 1856 Lever Martins ofCro’ M. 119 
A spot wherein a student might have passed a lifelong. 

Lifelong (bi-fiVq), a. [f. Life sb. + Long.] 
tl. = Livelong. Obs. rare— l . 

1737 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry 4- Frances (1767) I. 
84, 1 wished for you. .in vain all night, the life-long night. 

2. Lasting or continuing for a lifetime. 

1855 Ess, Intuitive Morals xsxThe glorious thirst after 
Knowledge never finds its life-long draught sweet enough. 
1866 J. H, Newman Gerontins § 2 The history of that 
dreary, lifelong fray. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 267 
Plato.. in his life-long effort to work out the great intel- 
lectual puzzle of his age. 

3. as adv. During the whole length of life. 

1875 Lowell Poem at Cambridge (Mass.) Centennial The 
boy feels deeper meanings thrill his ear, That tingling 
through his pulse life-long shall run. 
f liifen, v. Obs. rare— K In 7 lyfen. [f. Life 
sb. + -EN 5.] tram. To make lifelike. _ 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rent. v, And with such sighs, 
Laments, and acclamations lyfen it, As if [etc.], 
t Lffeness. Obs. rare — L [irreg. f. Life sb. 

+ -NES8.] Lifetime. 

1534 Lady Eliz. Dacres in Miss M. A. E. Wood Lett. 
R. 4- Illustr, Ladies (1852) II. 127 That the peace shall be 
concluded during the Princes lyfnes, and a year longer. 

Life-preserver. 

1. One who preserves life. 

1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)234 The Doctors are 
nam'd Hackeems (it may be radically from the Hebrew 
word Hachajim , that is, a life-preserver). 

2. A life- buoy, life-belt, or other contrivance used 
in saving life at sea. 

1804 Naval Citron. XII. 189 The plan of the ‘Life Pre- 
server’ here mentioned is borrowed from that of Commissary 
Bosquet. 1825 Hoon Ode to Mr. Dymoke, Nor would even 
the best of his earthly inventions, ‘Life preservers’, have 
floated him out of this gore. 1850 Scoresby Cheevtrs 
Whalem. Adv. ii. (1859) 18 Taking.. a life-preserver, I ven- 
tured into one of the little canoes. 

3. A stick or bludgeon loaded with lead, intended 
for self-defence. Often referred to as a frequent 
weapon of burglars. 

1837 Ann, Reg. 11 The prisoner was given in charge to 
the police, a life-preserver having been found upon him. 
1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1056 Life-preservers, of 
■whale-hone and cane, covered with leather. 1887 Spectator 
26 Feb. 283/1 When a burglar is armed with a bludgeon 
or a life-preserver. 

Lifer (lai'fai). slang, [f. Life sb. + -ER 1 .] 

1. One sentenced to penal servitude (or earlier, 
transportation) for life. 

X830 R. Dawson Pres. State Australia aox Some were 
seven years’ men, and others were what they call 1 lifers 
*838 Dickens 0 . Twist xliii, ‘They’ll make the Artful 
nothing less than a lifer’. X872 Miss Braddon To the 
bitter End III. 266 * I’m a lifer said Richard grimly. 

2. A sentence for life. 

1832 Fraser's Mag, V. 330 Is it not a shame to give me 
a lifer, and they only a month each 1 1886 Besant Childr. 
Gibeon u. xi, He got five-and-twenty years, which Joe said 
was as good as a lifer. 

Liferent (bi-firent). Sc. Law. Also 5 lifrent, 
6 lyf(e)rent, lyverent, 7 liffrant. A rent which 
one is entitled to receive for life, usually for support ; 
a right to use and enjoy property during one’s life. 

1491 Sc, Acts Jas. IV (1 8x4) II. 225/1 Landis gevin in 
coniunctfefhnent or lifrent. 1533 Ibid, 344/2 t>e wardatouris 
of sik landis [marg. add. ladyis of conjunct fee or lyfrent]. 
*535 Q.Margaret in St. Papers Hen. VZII(iZf) V. 22 note, 
Ye maist partie of oure landis and lyverent lyis apoune ye 
Bordouris of Ingland, 1501 Charter in A. McKay Hist. 
Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 359 We have given , . to our beloved 
cousin, Thomas, Lord Boyd, in free-holding, or life-rent 
[etc.]. 2754 Erskine Pnnc , 4 Sc. Law (1809) 510 If the 
person prosecuted for this crime shall be denounced for 
not appearing, his liferent . . falls upon the denunciation. 
1833 Austin Jurispr. { 1879) II. 1 . 858 Like the usufruct 
of the old jus civile liferent is personal to the liferenter. 
1837 Lockhart Scott 6 Feb. an. 1826 They would have had 
a right to his liferent at Abbotsford among other things, 
p. attrib. and Comb., as liferent-infeftment , 
right, tack ; liferent-escheat (see Escheat 1 b). 

*68x Sc, Act in Lond.Gaz. No. 1649/3 They shall he., 
punished with the loss of their Moveables and *liferent 
Escheat,. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 173 A 
Niferent-mfeftment ...or a liferent-tack, when assigned 
falls not under the assignee’s liferent-escheat, but his single. 
184a J, Aiton Domed. Econ. (1857) 156 A minister had 
only a “liferent right to his glebe. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(184a) at 8 That the licence granted to beneficed persons to 
sett tacks be restrained either to a “liferent tack, or to a 
nineteen yeare tack allanerlie. 

Hence Life-rented a., charged with a liferent. 
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1720 Lond. Gan. No. 5890/3 Part of Calder, not Life- 
rented. 

Liferenter (lai’firemtar). Sc. [f. prec. + -EH 1 .] 
A person who is entitled to or enjoys a liferent. 

1594 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1816) IV. 73/1 The heretouris 
and lyfrentaris of landis w^'in townis and suburbis (jeroff. 
1599 J as. I BciotA. Ai^ov (1603) 83 Kitigdomes are euer at 
God’s disposition, and in that case we are but liue-rentars. 
1685 Sc. Proclam, in Lond. Gaz, No. 2032/2 All the He- 
retorsj Liferenters, Feuars and Wodsetters in the Shires of 
Air[etc.]. 1790 Burke VV. Rev. Wks. V. 181 The temporary 

f ossessors and life-renters in it. 1832 Austin Jurispr, (1879) 
1. 1. 858 Liferent is personal to the liferenter. 1842 J. Aiton 
Domest. Econ. (1857 ) 124 A minister is but a life-renter. 

So Liferentrix, a woman who enjoys a liferent. 
1692 Inv. in Scot. N. 4- Q. (1900) Dec. 92/1 Jssobel Hackat 
. . lyverentrix thereof. 1816 Scott Old Mart, ii, Lady 
Margaret Bellenden liferentrix of the Barony of TilHetud- 
lem. *825 Law Reports 9 App. Cases 329/2 The fee vested 
. to Anne Niblie, for her own interest, and in her or the 
liferentrix for behoof of the children nascituri. 

Life-size, a. Of the size of life ; (of a picture 
or statue) equal in size to the original. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 139/1 The figures are life-size. 
1865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 340 Here . . is a 
life-size image of Apis, when he was a calf. . 1878 Browning 
Poets of Croisic Epil. xiii, So he made himself a statue : 
Marblestood, life-size. 1891 T. Hardy Toss (1900) 81/1 Two 
life-size portraits on panels. 

Lifesome (lai'fssm), a. Also 6 livesoxne. 
[f. Life sb. + -some.] 

+ 1. Fraught with life. Obs. 

1583 T. Watson Centurie of Loue v, O liuesome death, 
O sweete and pleasant ill. 

2. Full of life or animation, lively. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury n. 414/1 Joy is depicted with 
a lifsome merry aspect. 1797-1809 Coleridge Three Graves 
111. xii, I wish for your sake I could he More lifesome and 
more gay. <2x849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. xx The 
speeches of Momus..are very witty and lifesome. 

Hence Li'fasomely adv., Li'fesomeness. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Self, in A. .plastick spring of 
lifesomness or animality. 2845 Sara Coleridge Mem. 4 
Lett. 1. 321 What he does see clearly he expresses with great 
energy and lifesomeness. 1848 — in Q. Rev. Mar. 430 His 
latest poems . . are not so lifesomely evolved from a central 
idea as those of his morning and noon-day. 

Lifest, obs. superl. of Lief a. 

Lifetenant, -aunt, obs. ff. Lieutenant. 
Lifetime (DHtaim). Forms : see Life and 
Time. The time that one’s life continues, dura- 
tion of life. 

c 1220 Bestiary 696 Wu la3elike 30 [Se turtre] holdeS 
luue al hire lif time. c 1350 Will. Paleme 999, I graunt 
him grejjli .. mi loue for euer al mi lif time. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 251 Alle these forsayd thynges trewe- 
lych for to kepe. .alle his lyf time. 1533 Eden Treat. News 
Ind (Arb.) 5 In hys lyfe tyme by hys owne marcial affayres. 
1642.tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. viii. § 571. 248 Cause them to 
he given or delivered unto them in their live times. 1732 
Lediard Sethos II. vn. 80 Unless they .. restore . . them to 
their favour in their life-time. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III, 
183 A lifetime might be passed happily in such pursuits. 

transf. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jmls. 1. 167 Durable 
for whatever may be the lifetime of the world. 
Li’feward, adv. [See -WARD.] In the direc- 
tion of life, towards life. 

2865 Daily Tel. 7 Nov. 8/1 A chance lifeward this way, 
deatbward that. 1897 H, Drummond Ideal Life 258 We 
want a principle life- ward as well as God- ward. 

Llfey (lai'fi), G. Now Sc. Also 5 livi, lyfy, 
9 lifie. [f. Life sb, + -x.] + a. Characteristic of 
or belonging to life (obs.). b. Lively, spirited. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. iioNotoonly animal verities., 
ben I-chaungid, also naturel & liui vertues [Add. MS. lyfy], 
X74X Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxxix. 359 A tender- 
ness ..that., runs through one’s heart, in the same lifey 
current. 2808-25 Jamieson, Lifey, lively, spirited. x8xg 
W. Tennant Pop is tty Storm'd (1827) 64 There ne"«- 
march’d for open weir A troop sae lifey and sae jolly, 

LifF(e, obs. forms of Lief, Life, Live. 

Liffleod, obs. form of Livelihood. 

Liffrent, obs. form of Lifeeent. 

Lifful, variant of Leeful ; obs. f. Lifeful a. 
Liffyr, Sc. form of Liver 
L iflod(e, obs. form of Livelihood. 

Lift (lift), sb. 1 Obs. exc. Sc. and poet. Forms : 
I lyft, 2-3 luft(e (it), 3 leoft, 4 lefts, lifte, lijft, 
5-6 lyft, 4 - lift. [OE. lyft masc., neut., fern., 
corresponds to OS., OHG., MHG. heft masc., fem, 
(Du. Ittchi, G. lift fem.), ON. loft newt, (see Loft), 
Goth, hftus masc., fem,] The sky, upper regions ; 
+ in early use also, the air, atmosphere. Also pi., 
the (seven) heavens. 

Beowulf 2832 S« widflo^a . . nalles aefter lyfte lacende 
hwearf. c xooo Va.v. Leechd. II. 146 Romane him .. worh- 
r ton eorj> bus forbaere lyfte wylme & asternesse, c 2175 
Lamb. Horn. 79 Of J> e uisces ij>e wetere and fujeles ipe 
lufte. c 1203 Lay. 25585 Com an wunderlic deor, aest in 
)?an leofte [c 2273 in pan lufte]. a zzz$ Leg. Kath. 2124 Ich 
schal .. leoten toluken hi flesch h e fnheles of he lufte. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5683 Jiohurdehe. .angles singe. .Vpe 
in he luft a murye song. <21300 Cursor M. 10479 Sco lift 
hir hend vn-to he 1'ft And bus to prai sco gaf a scift. Ibid. 
12872 Als he loked vp til heuen Open He sagh h® Uftes 
seuen. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 1444 Now se we he lyfte 
clere and faire. <72375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxviii. (Margaret) 
316 Crist . , Jat . . with mony sternis sere payntyt be lyft. 
2390 Gower Conf I f 276 A vois was herd on hih the lifte 
Of which al Rome was adrad. <12473 Rauf Coil^ear 326 
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The lyft lemit vp beliue, and liebt was the day, 2300-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxv. 49 Quhill that twa moms wer sene 
vp in the lift. ax 6 oo Montgomerie Misc. Poems xlviii, 
182 The lift begouth for to ouercast with shours. 2759 
Rural Love xo The dearest lass beneath the lift. 1785 
Burns Winter Night 4 When Phoebus gies a short-liv’d 
glow’r, Far south the lift. 1826 J, W ii.son Nod. A mbr. Wks. 
1855 1. 130 The sweet calm moon. in the midnight lift. 2862 
Hiki.op Pros). Scot. 107 If the lift fa’ the laverocks will be 
smoored, 1870 Morris Earthly^ Par. III. iv. 40 The moon 
shines dolorous From out the rainy lift. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as f lift-fowl ; lift-like a., 
heaven-like. 

a 1223 Leg. Kath. 2245 Fode to wilde deor, & to luft* 
fuheles. 1839 Bailey Fesius xxi. 274 Long shroud-like 
lights Lit up its lilt-like dome. 

Lift (lilt), sbd [f. Lift ».] y • 

I. The action or an act of lifting. (See also 
Dead lift.) 

1. The action or an act of lifting, in various senses 
of the vb. ; a raising or rising ; the distance through 
which anything is lifted and moved, f To have 
the lift : to be hanged. To be on the lift (Southern 
U.S .) : to be on the point of removing; also fig. 
to be at the point of death (Cent. Diet.). 

2470-83 Malory Arthur xxi. _v. 848 In the lyftyng the 
kyng sowned and syr Lucan fyl in a sowne wyth the lyfte. 
2494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 536 After many showtis & lyftis 
at the gatis. 2370 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 190 He saith 
that he was comandyd by Brian to gyve a lifft at the 
aulter ston. 2604 Terilo Friar Bacon's Proph. 486 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 285 And thiefes must hang, and knaves 
must shift, And silly fooles must have the lift. 2626 
Bacon Sylva § 731 In the Lift of the Feet when a Man 
Goeth up the Hill, the Weight of the Body beareth most 
upon the Knees. 2632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 29 [It] was 
transported miraculously .. from Nazareth. .17. hundred 
Italian miles, O ! a long lift for so scuruie a Cell. 1692 
R. L’Estrange Fables lxxxiii. (1708) 90 The Goat .. gives 
the Fox a Lift, and so Out [of the Well] he Springs. 2704 
F. Fuller Med. Gymu. (1711) 128 We must give an equal 
Lift to all the Parts. 2833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xliii. 
(1856) 397 We continue perched up, just as we were after 
our great lift of last December. 2837 C. Gribble in Merc. 
Marine Mag. (1858) V. 8 There was so much lift of sea. 
2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 132 An almost 
imperceptible lift of the eyebrow. 2872 Browning Fifine 
lxxxi, No lift of ripple to o’erlap Keel, much less, prow. 
2878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1, v, The broader lift of this 
gray vault o’erhead. 

b. A help on the way given to a foot passen- 
ger by allowing him to travel some distance in a 
vehicle. 

_ 2712 Swift frnl to Stella 17 June, I generally get a lift 
in a coach to town. 2825 Sporting Mag. XVI. 331 Instead 
of money for frequent ‘ lifts,’ the driver receives.. presents 
of game. 2844 Dickens Mart. Ckuz. xxxv, To get a lift 
when we can. To walk when we can’t. 2876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. IV. 1. 8 Giving patience a lift over a weary road. 

e. Sc. and north, dial. The removal of a corpse 
from the house for burial ; the starting of a funeial 
procession. 

2887 in Eng. Dial. Did., s.v. 2897 G. Neasham Joshua 
Lax 7 The lift was announced to take place at xx a.m. 

2. fig. In various immaterial applications, e.g.: 
A * rise ’ in station, prosperity, etc. ; promotion ; 
a rise in price; an act of helping, or a circum- 
stance that helps, to a higher or more advanced 
position. To give (+ lend) a lift : to 'give a helping 
hand ’ to. + L'o give a lift at : to attack, f To 
have (one) on the lift : ? to have at a disadvantage. 

2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dtAlf. «. 123, I did 
suffer them now and then to draw my money, but neither 
much, nor often, lest when they had me on the lift, they 
might haue left off. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Communion 
v, Another lift like this will make Them both [body and 
soul] to be together. 2642 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ Find. Answ. 
v. 66 We would intreat him to lend Bellarmine a lift in 
answering the famous Doctor Whitakers. 1652 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng., 11, vi. (1739) 32 It is no wonder if the 
King feeling the incumbrance, gave a lift at the Pope’s 
power, by stopping the current of Money from England, 
Rome-wards. 2667 Pepys Diary 24 Apr., The only lift to set 
him upon his legs. 2674 N. F airfax Bulk 4 Selv. 69 To give 
the objection all the lifts we can. 2676 Otway Don Carlos 
iv. i. Plays (1888) 53 Thy foes are tottering, and the day’s 
thy own, Give them but one lift now, and they go down. 
1721 H, Lamp Autoliog. iii. (X895) 29, 1 .. enter d my cadet 
or voluntier in the King’s Life Guard of Swissers, in order 
to get thereby a little lift. 2770 Burke Shortening Parlts. 
Wks. X. 82 A living was to be got for one, . . a lift in the 
Navy for a third. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 288 Vou 
have given the finishing lift to the misfortune that was 
already destroying him. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias n. i. r 2 
My memory wants a lift. 283a L. Hunt Sir R. Esher 
(1850) x2o, I shall set myself more on a level with these 
gentry ..by a lift in my fortunes. 1883 Manch. Exam. 
24 Oct. 5/4 The extension of the franchise . . has given an 
incalculable forward lift to the principles of the Alliance. 
2897 Trans- 'High Id. Agric. Soc. 142 His spirit, action and 
Style gave him a great ‘lift ’ in the show-yard. 

b. An elevating influence or effect. ? U.S, 

2873 Lowell Spenser Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 308 The 
language and verse of Spenser at his best have an ideal 
lift in them. 2876 — Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 3 The 
traveller feels the ennobling lift of such society. 

+ c. A crisis or emergency ; == Dead lift. Obs. 
2624 Bp. Mount agu / mmed. A ddr. 6 In Extremitie, when 
my life is at a lift, or my state set vpon a desperate Cast. 
2632 Brome Novella iv. i. Wks. 1873 I. 145 Fear it not, 
Mistris, she is as sure at such a lift, 

3. An act of lifting or stealing ; in older use, + a 
shift, trick. Obs. exc. dial. 
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igo2 Greene Ugst. Courtier D, Such yoong youths . . 
fall then to priuy lifts & cosenages. 1594 2 nd Reg. Fausius 
in Thoms E.E. Prose Rom. (1858) III. 338 Such cranks, 
such lifts, careers and gambalds as he plaid there. 162X 
B. Jonson Gipsies Metarn. Wks. (1640) 54 If for our Linnen 
•w'e still us’d the lift, And with the hedge, .made shift. 1852 
Tudson Myst. <$■ Mis. New York I. iv. 40 When I hear of 
the boys making a large lift, I always envy them. 1894 
Laing Poems 12 (E. D. D.) For remember a’ villains began 
wi’ a lift That by some folk wad scarcely be reckoned a 

* 4 ?' The act or habit of carrying (the head, neck, 
eyes, etc.) aloft ; elevated carriage. 

1833 Willis Pencillings I. vii. 47 She is a little above 
middle height, with a fine lift to her head and neck. 1869 
Blackmore Lorna D. xix, The proud lift of her neck was 
gone. 1870 Swinburne Ess. <$- Stud. (1875) 320 The head 
set firm on it without any droop or lift of the chin. 1889 
Adeline Sergeant Esther Denison 1. 11. xii. 159 There was 
a happy expectancy in the lift of her eyes as she walked up 
the country road. 

5. Technical rises. 

a. Engineering. The action of lifting a load 
through a vertical distance, or one of several suc- 
cessive distances. Hence, in Coal-mining, ‘ a series 
of workings being prosecuted to the rise at one 
time’ (Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining , p. 201 ). 

1702 Savery Miner's Friend 59 If you have but one Lift 
one Station or Engine-Room will be sufficient. Ibid. 63 A 
Custom used in very deep Mines . . of raising their Water 
by several Lifts from Cistern to Cistern. i85o E. Hull Coal- 
fields Introd. (1861) 5 The ‘Cannel’ seam is reached by 
means of two * lifts ’ at a depth of 600 y.irds. 1867 Smyth 
Coal 100 The mines are from 300 to 500 feet deep, sunk in 
lifts of 40 to 50 feet at a time. 

b. Horology. The amount of motion of a watch- 
balance produced by each impulse of vibration. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch Sr Clockm. 73 If it is found 
that the lift is unequal from the point of rest the balance 
spring collet must he shifted in the direction of the least lift 
till the lift be equal. 

f c. Card-playing. The action of lifting or ‘ cut- 
ting ’ a pack of cards ; also quasi -concr. one of the 
portions into which the pack is so divided. Ohs. 

1674-80 Cotton Comfil. Gamester 84 When they [fraudu- 
lent gamesters] deal . . to their Partner they place in the 
second lift next the top, 1, 2, 3, or four Aces. 1738 Young 
Love of Fame vi. 545 When you’re enamour’d of a lift or 
cast, What can the preacher more, to make us chast ? 

d. The distance or extent to which anything 
rises, e.g. a safety valve, the pestle of an ore stamp, 
the water in a canal-lock. 

1837 J. T. Smith tr. Vicat's Mortars 306 Length of lift 
3.937 inches. 1840 H. S. Tanner Canals Af Railr. U.S. 
252’ The difference between the levels is termed the lift of 
the lock , which ranges from 3^ to 30 feet. 1831 Ilhtstr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 232 Centrifugal pump for draining 
marshes . . adapted for a large quantity of water, with a 
low lift. 

II. A person who lifts. 

f 0. slang. One who lifts or takes away and ap- 
propriates (something) ; a thief. (Cf. Lift v, 8 ) 
1392 Greene A rt Canny Catch. 11. 22 The Lift is he that 
stealeth or prowleth any plate, iewels,. .or such parcels from 
any place by a sleight conueance vnder his cloke. c 1600 
Nobody fy Somebody D 3 b, Talke not of the Gayle, ’tis full 
of limetwigs, lifts, and pickpockets. 1602 Rowlands Greenes 
Ghost 16 Richard Farrie a notable Lift of sixtie yeares of 
age. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) T rav. Twelvegence 1. 71/1 
Lifts, Foysts, Cheats, Stands, Decoyes. 

III. A device or apparatus for lifting. 

7. Nant. pi. ‘ Ropes which reach from each 
mast-head to their respective yard-arms to steady 
and suspend the ends ’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.). 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 36 Mayne Iyftes..ij. 
1611 Cotgr., Balancines , the lifts. 1627 Smith Seaman's 
Gram. v. 24 The top-sail Lifts doe seme for sheats.to the 
top gallant yards, the haling them is called the Topping the 
'Lifts.- 1762 Falconer Shipivr. n. 260 The parrels, lifts, and 
clue-lines soon are gone, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 114 
The yard is down on the lifts. 

8 . a. Shoemaking. One of the layers of leather 
used to form a heel. + b. Wool-carding (see quot. 
1688 ). 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 139 The other [stone] in the shape 
of the heel of an old shoo, with the Lifts plainly to be dis- 
tinguish’d. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 92/2 The Lifts are 
the narrow pieces of Leather which are Nailed about to 
hold the Leaf on the Board. 1733 Dychf. & Pardon Diet., 
Lifts, . . among the Shoe-makers they are Pieces of Sole 
Leather put upon the Heels if wooden, or several of ’em 
one upon another if Leather, in order to make ’em higher 
or -lower. 1880 Times 21 Sept. 4/4 The heels are built 
architecturally by selecting lifts of diminishing size. 

1 9, In a windmill : V = lift-tenter. Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 340/2 The Parts of a Wind- 
Mill ..the Lift, that which raiseth the Mill-stones higher or 
lower. 

10. An apparatus for raising or lowering per- 
sons or things from one floor or level to another ; 
an ascending chamber or compartment; a hoist; 
= Elevator 3 d. Also, the well or vertical opening 
in which the apparatus works. 

1851 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 230 The principle is applic- 
able to dinner-lifts for hotels and mansions. 1838 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade , Lift. . . an elevator for sending dishes, 
&c,, up or down from a kitchen. 1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. 
Cathedr. To/h C. 128 Great central hotels with their ma- 
chinery of lifts. 1861 Ann. Reg. 168 Throwing a quantity 
of waste paper, which he had collected on the_ upper floors, 
down the 1 lift ’. 1878 Black Green Past, xxxii, We entered 
the lift to be conveyed to the floors above. 
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11 . A contrivance on a canal serving as a substi- 
tute for a lock. 

1825 J. Nicholson Ogerat. Mechanic 639 Where locks or 
lifts occur, the stationary steam-engine should drag up the 
vehicle. 

12. A set of pumps in a mine ; also, the section 
of a shaft occupied by one set. 

1849 Greenwell Coal-trade Gloss. (1831), Lift. . .a column, 
or parallel columns, of pumps. 1833 Cornwall 253 A 
steam-engine . . works nine lifts of pumps, and lifts thirty- 
six tons six cwt. per stroke. 

13. In various applications : see shoe-lift (a shoe- 
horn), -window-lift. 

IV. The thing lifted. 

14. The quantity or weight that can be lifted at 
one time. Also -Sr. a large quantity. 

13.. Coer de L. 3352 Off gold well twenty mennys 
lyfl'te. 1753 Johnson, Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or 
surcharge of any tiling. 1785 Burns 2 nd Eg. J. Lagrraik 74 
Gie me 0’ wit an’ sense a lift, 1861 Trollope Framley P. 
II. ii. 33, I have used up three lifts of notepauer already in 
telling people that there is no vacancy for a lobby messen- 
ger in the Petty Bag office. 1871 R. Browning Pr. 
Hohenst. 100 To find . . from handlift and from barrow load. 
What salts and silts may constitute the earth. 188a Ogilvie 
(A nnandale) s.v., 2 cwt. is a good lift. 

15. dial. A gate without hinges, that must he 
lifted in order to remove or open it. 

1674 Ray S, # E. C. Words 70 A Lift : i. e, a Stile that 
may be opened like a gate, Norf. a 1825 Forby Foe. E. 
Anglia, Lift , a sort of coarse rough gate . .not hung, but [etc.]. 
1898 Rider Haggard in Longtn. Mag. Nov. 25 The stouter 
undergrowth is split for hurdles and the rest of less substance 
twisted into another form of hurdle which is known as a ‘lift’. 
10. dial. A particular joint or cut of meat, usually 
of beef. (The precise application varies according 
to locality : see quots.) 

_ 1688 R. Holme Armoury m, 87/2 The Lift, or Buttock, 
is the Fleshy part of the Thigh of a Cow or Ox. 1790 A. 
Wilson To the Famishing Lard Poet. Wks. (1846) 35 
A sirloin huge— a smoking lift, To feed thy keen devouring 
eye. 1834 A. E. Baker Northamgtansh. Glass., Lift, 
2. The meat taken out of a flitch of bacon, when the ham 
is left in ; . . the fleshy part of the leg. 1888 Sheffield Glo s., 
Lift, the upper part of the thigh of an ox, 1889 N. W. 
Line. Gloss., Lift, half a round of beef. 

17. A rising ground. 

1823 Scott Let. to Mrs. W. Scott 23 Mar. in Lockhart, 
He started the topic of our intended railroad. . . I had at 
my finger end every cut, every lift, every degree of elevation 
or depression, every pass in the country. 1874 GkeenX^sz-/ 
Hist. i. § 2. 7 A mere lift of higher ground with a few grey 
cottages dotted over it. 1883 Century Mag. Nov. 108 
Here and there in the land were sharp lifts where rocks 
cropped out, making miniature cliffs overhanging some 
portions of the brook’s course. 

V. 18. attrib. and Comb, (several of these 
combs, should perh, be referred to the vb. stem), 
as (sense 1 ) lift-capstan, -pulley, (sense 10 ) lift- 
attendant, -man, - railway , -shaft, -tv ell ; also lift- 
bridge, a bridge that may be raised to allow the 
passage of a boat, e. g. on a canal ; lift-gate = sense 
15 (Knight); lift-hammer «= tilt-hammer; lift- 
latoh, a latch that does not slide, hut rises and falls ; 
lift-lock, a canal lock; lift-pump, any pump other 
than a force-pump ; lift-tenter, in windmills, 
a governor for regulating the speed, by adjusting 
the sails, or for adjusting the action of grinding 
machinery according to the speed; lift- wall (see 
quot.). 

1900 Westm. Gaz. 28 June 6/2 The “lift attendant had 
sustained terrible injuries. 1850 Proc. Inst, Civ. Engiu. IX. 
203 Description of a Vertical *Lift Bridge. 1883 G. C, Davies 
Norfolk Broads <5- Rivers xxv. (1884) 190 At Haddiscoe is 
a lift-bridge, where a road crosses the Cut. 1493 Naval 
Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 202 *Lyfte Capsteynes, 1838 Sim- 
jvionds Diet. Trade, * Lift-hammer, a large hammer. 1873 
Knight Diet. Meek., * Lift-latch lock. 1840 H. S. Tanner 
Canals Railr, U. S. 100 The Wisconlsco Canal.. has. 6 
*lift locks. 1883 Daily Tel. 26 Feb. 7/8 Honest .. man 
wants a situation . as *liftman. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 37 *Left poles with iiij sheves of bvasse..ij, left poles 
with ij sheves of brasse . . ij. 1838 Simmonds Diet, Trade, 
* Lift-pump, a pump acting by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere on the external body of water. 1893 Daily News 
13 Mar. 3/7 The Clifton Rocks Railway, a *iifc railway cut 
in a tunnel from the Gorge of the Avon to the summit of 
Clifton Rocks. 1894 Times 14 Feb. 14/1 The door leading 
from the *iiftshaft on to the next floor. 1824 R. Stuart 
Steam Engine 133 The attached balls, which were called a 
*lift-tenter, by their centrifugal force either raised or lowered 
a stage in which the arbour of the spindle revolved, and 
brought the mill-stones nearer, or removed them farther from 
each other, as they might be adjusted. 1841 Brees Glass. 
Civ. Engin., * Lift-wall, the cross wall of a lock chamber. 
*897 Daily News 3 Dec. 8/3 The deceased was found at 
the bottom of the *lift-well. 

Lift (lift)j v. Forms : 4 leffcyn, 4-5 lifte(n, 
4 6 lyft(e, 5 lyften, -yn, 4- lift. Pa. t. 4-5 
left(e, lyft(e, 4-5 lifts, 4-7, 9 lift, 4 liftd, 
-id, -ud, 4- lifted. Pa. pple, 4-6 lifts, lyfte, 
5-8 (9 poet.) lift, 4- lifted. Also 5 i-lift, [a. 
ON. lypla (Sw. lyfla, Ha. lpfle\ = MHG. , mod.G. 
liiften OTeut. type *luftjan, f. *htft-us (ON. lopt 
air, sky = Lift The etymological sense is 

therefore to move up into the air. 

The verb which occurs in the phrase lutenn and lefften 
(see Lout %>.'), very frequent in the Ormulum, but not found 
elsewhere, has been commonly identified with this vb., but 
neither the form nor the sense favours the identification. 


Apparently the phrase (which is followed by a dat. of person) 
means ‘ to show respect to ’ ta superior], * to condescend 
graciously to’ (an inferior). It does not seem possible to 
connect lefften with OE. lyffettan to flatter.] 

1. trans. To raise into the air from the ground, 
or to a higher position ; to elevate, heave, hoist. 
f Also, to erect, rear on high (a building). + To lift 
( a child ) from the font : to stand godfather to, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2388 Abram . . Bi betel lifted an auter 
neu. Ibid. 8963 Sco lift Mr skirt wit-vten scurn And bar- 
fote wode sco hat burn, c 1440 Jacob's Welt 78 In wrast- 
lyng, whan a chaumpyoun may lyften an-ojierys foot, J>anne 
he throwyth hym doun. 1460 Cafgrave Chrcn. (Rolls) 
224 A child . . whom the kyng . . left fro the funt. 1390 
Spenser P. Q. 1. iv. 4 High lifted up were many loftie towres. 
1697 Dkyden Virg. Georg, iv. 499 Aretbusa leaping from 
her Bed, First lifts above the Waves her beauteous Head. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 58 p 2 Lifting his Legs higher 
than the ordinary Way of Stepping. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 433 p 6 One who could lift Fi\ e hundred Weight. 
1816 Scott Antiq. xx, He lifted his cane in terrorem. 1839 
Yegwell Anc. Bril. Ck. x. (1847)104 They had no inclina- 
tion to lift the sword, except against each other. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 91 The Prince .. lifted her from his horse. 
1831 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 1147 A. .magnet capable of 
lifting a weight of 500 pounds, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xx. 137 
I he clouds weie slowly lifted above the tallest peaks. 1873 
Black Pr. Thiele xvih. 282 Lavender made no further sign 
of surprise, .than to lift his eyebrows, and say — 1 Indeed !’ 

to. with -up, aloft , away, off, out , and advb, 
phrases. To lift up : + occas. to install in a high seat. 

<21300 Cursor M. 14332 pe lid o tumbe awai \>ai lift. 1362 
Langl. P, PI. A v, 203 For to lyfte hym aloft [he] leidehym 
on his knees. 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) V II. 349 A whirle- 

wynd . .lefte up sixe rafters of j>e cherche, a 1400 Pistill of 
Siisaneuuj Heljft[w.n left]vp |.e lach. 01430 Merlin 38 Than 
yede the peple to oon of the stones, and leften it vp. 1460 
Ly beaus Disc. (Kaluza) 2057 O uv on schall other lifte pe 
bedde of be j>e chitme. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. 
(Percy Soc.) 182 He stretched hym up and lyft his axe 
a lofte. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hnon lxi. 213 They weyed vp 
theyrancres & lyft vp theyr say lies. 1333 Coverdale Ps. 
evii. 25 The stormy wynde aryseth, and lifteth vp the 
wawes therof. 1367 Gude Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 44 'l'hat 
Prince on Croce tliay lyftit on hicht. 1611 Bible Gen. 
xxxvii. 28 They .. lift vp Ioseph out of the pit. 1640 tr. 
Verdere’s Rom. of Rom. III. xxx. 129 The Knight of 
the Eagles presently lift up his Bever. 1686 Wood Life 
29 Dec., M' John Massy installed in his deane’s place., 
first his patent was read: then his dispensation .. and 
then he was lifted up. 1723 T. Lewis A ntiq. Hebr. Reg. 
III. 270 When she had lift it [a shoe] up. 1772 Hut- 
ton Bridges 99 A large ram of iron . . being lift up to the 
top of them. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxi. 121 Lift the 
torches aloft in air, Boys. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) ix Nov. 
7/4 The girls sang as if they wanted to lift themselves off 
the ground. 

+ c. To bear, support. Obs. rare — l . 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 54 Th’ earth him underneath 
Did grone, as feeble so great load to lift. 

d. Sc. To take up, pick up. Hence in Golf : 
To take up the ball. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. rv. 206 Dionethie 
haueng receiued a gret . . wound, he is lyfced be his awne. 
1830 Galt Lawrie T. vii. ii. (1849) 309, I happened . , to 
lift a newspaper. 1840 Blaine Eneycl. Rural Sports 117 
The ball nearest the hole must be lifted till the other is 
played. 1842 G. F. Carnegie Golfiana in Golf ana Misc. 
(1887) 81 Now, lift the stones, but do not touch the ball. 
1890 Hutchinson Golf 447 Gloss, s. v.. To lift a ball is to 
take it out of a hazard and drop or tee it behind. 

e. In occasional uses, = Raise : f \a) in passive , 
to rise (obs.) ; (b) colloq. to bring (a constellation) 
above the horizon in sailing, etc. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 8r3 Ybrestid brode, and al the 
body lift In brawnys grete. c 1477 Caxton Jason 69 Thenne 
sodainly rose and was lift a tempeste. 1891 R. Kipling 
Light that failed vii, She’ll [the steamer on her way to 
Australia] lift the Southern Cross in a week. 

2. In immaterial sense and Jig . : To elevate, raise. 
Also with out, up, and advb. phrases. *j* To lift 
(a person) out : to get (him) displaced. *1' Also 
(? nonce-use), to raise, excite (wonder). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23743 Penance sothfast and schrifte .. 
quen we fall vp mat vs lifte. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xx ii. 
6 pou has purged my hert, and liftid vp to haf pe ioy of 
contemplacioun. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 586 If he has losed 
pe lysten hit lyftez meruayle, 1497 B p. Alcock Mons Perfect. 
Cij, Lyfte fro the erth, refresshed w l ghostly contemplacion. 
a 1533 Ld, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1346) B b, Philoso- 
phers.. who fyrste lyfted theim selues to regarde the stei res 
of the heuen. 1381 E. CAMrioN in Confer. 111. (1584) Q iij b, 
It is our affection . . that must be lift vp. i6sg Wood Life 
Dec. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 299 Carrying tales to the great persons 
and endeavouring to lift one another out. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 5 1 i»4 It lifts an heavy empty Sentence, when 
there is added to it a lascivious Gesture of Body. 1817 
Chalmers A strait. Disc. i. (1852) 19 There is much in the 
scenery of a nocturnal sky to lift the soul to pious contem- 
plation. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, III. 224 With so rich ahus- 
band she would be able to lift them out of all their difficulties. 
1893 Liddon, etc. Life Pussy 1 . iv. 327 Pusey’s paper .. 
lifted it [the subject] at once into the region of principle. 

b. To raise in dignity, rank, or estimation ; to 
elevate, exalt. Also with up and advb, phrases. 
Now rare. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (r8io) 10 Whan he kyng Kynwolf 
had don his endyng, Brittrik his kosyn heijift him to kyng. 
<11340 Hampole Psaltery iii. 2 For liftid is hi worship abouen 
heuens. C144 o Gesta Rom. lxv. 280 (Add, MS.) Whan he 
was thus I-lifte up, bis herte was enbaurised in pride. <-1430 
tr. De Imitationewi. lxiii. 145 Sonne, be war hat hou dispute 
not .. why h's is so gretly peyned, & be is so excellently 
lifte up. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. 1 W. deW. 1531) 6b, Whom they 
moost extoll and lyfte vp moost heye, they forsake soonest. 

1591 Sylvester Du B arias 1. vii. 233 His envious brethren's 
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trecherous drift, Him [Joseph] to the Stem of Memphian 
State had lift, 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xx. § 12 Neither 
can it be reasonablie thought .. that we thereby do offer 
disgrace to the word of God, or lift Vp the writings of men 
abotte it. 1639 Fuller Holy Warn. ii. (1647) 43 Arnulphus 
..was by popular faction lifted up into the Patriarchs chair. 
1883 R. W, Dixon Mano 1. xv, 48 Then was he lifted to 
his former style, Archbishop of Ravenna he became. 

absol. 1611 Bible i Sam. ii. 7 The Lord . . bringeth low, 
and lifteth vp, 

C. Chielly with up : To cheer, encourage. Also, 
To elate, puff tip (with pride). + To lift up one- 
self of (something) : to pride oneself upon. Now 
dial, and arch. 

c 1450 tr. He Imitations I. ii. 3 Be not lifte up ferfore for 
eny crafte or any kunnyng. Ibid. vii. 8 Lifte not up piself 
of gretnes. 157a R. H. tr. Lauaterus' GJtostes (1596) 108 
Gabriel with comfortable words did lift up the blessed Virgin 
which before was sore troubled by this Salutation. 1586 
T. B. La PrimaucL Fr. Acad. 1. {1594) so He should not be 
cast downe too much in adversitie, nor lift tip beyond mea- 
sure in prosperities 1611 Bible 2 Chron. xxvi. 16 But when 
he was strong, his heart was lifted vp to his destruction.; 1875 
Jowett Plato ted. 2) V. 62 He who is lifted up with pride, . . 
is soon deserted by God. 189a Hall Caine Bondman ti. ii, 
It had lifted up his heart that Greeta had chosen poverty. . 
before plenty. 1898 ‘Ian Maclaren’ Kate Carnegie 207 
Gin ye juist jined the fouk . . the auctioneer would he lifted. 
3 . intr. for refl. (also with tip) , To rise. Said 
esp. of a vessel riding on the waves, occas. of the 
waves themselves. Also in quasi-/ajj/w sense 
(e. g. of a window): To admit of being raised. 

a 1400-50 Alexander j.942 We J>an lift vp a lite & lent him 
a-gayne. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 20 b, So that 
his body lylted aboue his bedde foure fote or more. 1737 
Capt. Randall in Naval Chron. XIV. 95 Although there 
was a great Sea running, she did not lift. 1807 Coleridge 
Lett. (1895) 51s This most morbid and oppressive weight is 
gradually lifting up. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports <5- A dv 
Scot, xxxiii. (1855J 262 The windows would not lift. 1861 
Tiiornburv Turner II. 319 Rough days, when. .he sat.. in 
boats lifting overenormous waves. 1876 Blackmore Crimps 

I. ii. 19 The water, .instead of ruffling lifted. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. VEneid in. 205 Not till the fourth day broke was the 
land seen lifting afar. 189a Blackiv. Mag. CLI. 78/2 Fowl 
lift only a few inches from the water. 1897 R. Kifling 
Captains Courageous i, The big liner rolled and lifted, 

b. Of a sail (see quot. 1867). 

1810 Capt. Tucker in Naval Chron. XXIV. 337 By keep, 
ing the sails lifting, . . we contrived to drift in. i860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 114 This must not be hauled too taut so 
as to hinder the sail from lifting. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-hk., Lift, a term applied to the sails when tiie wind 
catches them on the leeches and causes them to ruffle 
slightly. 

c. Of clouds, fog, etc. : To rise and disperse. 
Also (U. SI) of rain : To cease temporarily. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge vi. (1842) 102 The clouds . , 
lifted from the eastern horizon majestically slow. 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. III. 349 One morning when the darkness 
lifted, sixty strange sail were found at anchor in the Downs. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 178 The thick fog had 
lifted. 1901 [see Lifting vii. si.}. 

pig. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 232 My.. head-ache 
..soon lifted. 

d. Of a floor, etc. : To swell or warp and rise. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 268 Those four stones, .should 

be provided . . with trenails to hinder them from lifting. 
1840 prill. R. Agric. Soc. I. in. 272 A limestone road.. lifts 
more in frost than a gravel one. 1874 Thearle Naval 
Archil, 116 The great tendency of the deck to lift . . when 
these heavy guns are fired over it. 1899 Daily News 
13 Nov. 7/5 The concrete platforms .. lifted when test guns 
were fired. 

+ e. Of a horse : T o Tear, to raise the feet (high). 

1607 [see Lifting vbl. si.]. 

f 4 . To lift at: a. To pull at (something) in the 
attempt to raise it. lit. and fig. b. To rise in 
opposition to. Also in indirect passive. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 6ti/i, I have lyfted at this same this halfe 
hour : jay hallt a cecy ceste demye heure. 1373 Tusser 
Husb. Ii. (1878) 115 Lift at their [viz. cattle's] tailes er an 
Winter be past. 1607 Drayton Leg. T. Cromwell Wks. 
(1748) 222 Secret foes .. lifted at my state. 1647 May Hist. 
Pari. 1. ix. 113 Bishops had been much lifted at, though not 
yet taken away. 1638 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 14 (1669) 
76/1 That principle of holiness, .makes him lift at that duty 
which he can little more than stirr. 1690 Andros Tracts 

II, 39 Some others , . have lifted at the Fourth [command- 
ment]. 01704 Locke Cond. Uud. § 27 Like the Body 
strain'd hy lifting at a Weight too heavy. 

5 . trans. In various phrases chiefly Hebraisms, 
or in the Hebrew manner, a. To lift {up) one's 
eyes, brow, face, visage : to give an upward direction 
to the eyes, etc. ; to look up. lit. and fig. f Hence 
to lift up one's ears : to listen attentively. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17837 Til heuen ]>ai lifted hair eien brade. 
C1420 Anturs of Art k. 408 He lyfte vpe his vesage fro he 
ventalle, 1333 Coverdale Ps. cxxL i, I lift vp myne eyes 
vnto the hides. 1330 Crowley Inform, $ Petit. 5 Herken 
you possessioners, and you rich men lyfte vp your ears. 1611 
Bible Job xxii. 26 For then shalt thou haue thy delight in 
the Almightie, and shalt lift vp thy face vnto God. 1834 
S, Dobell Balder xxv. 176 With brow Lift to the glowing 
sun, 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng.xii.lll. 151 It was whispered 
that he had dared to lift bis eyes to an exalted lady. 

b. To lift {up) the hand/, (occas. one's arm) : 
(a)gen.\ ( 6 ) in prayer, thanksgiving, etc.; (t) in 
taking an oath ; (d) in hostility against (a person) ; 
{e) to do a stroke of work {mod. slang). 

[a) 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7976 Ne myght have anes 
to lyft pair hand To wype he teres fra hair eghen oway. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 57 I* 9 He lifts up his hands with 
astonishment, 


(b) a 1300 Cursor Ml 4767 Oft he liftud vp his hend To 
godd, hat he helpe ham wald send. 138a Wyclif i Tim, ii, 
8, I wole,.men for to preie in a! place, liftynge up clene 
hondis with oute wraththe. c 1433 lorr. Portugal 1274 To 
God, he did his hondys lifte, And thankid hym of his sond. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 A Negro, .lift up his hands, 
invocating Mahomet or the Devil. 1807 Robinson Archasol. 
Grteca 111. v. 222 In praying it was likewise customary to lift 
up the hands towards heaven. 

(c) 1335 Coverdale Gen. xiv. 22, I lift vp my .honde vntp 
the Lorde, the most hye God. _ a 1626 Bacon New All. 
(1900) 4 At which Answear the said Person lift up his Right 
Hand towards Heaven. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 22 
Chilperic lifted his hands, and calling the Almighty to 
witness, swore that, etc. 1897 R. Kipling Captains Cour- 
ageous 52 Seventeen brass-bound officers, all gen’elmen, lift 
their hand to it that [etc.]. 

id) 1533 Coverdale Ps. cv[i], 26 Then lift he vp his 
honde agaynst them, to ouerthrowe them in the wildernes. 
1634-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 180 He has lift up 
his prophane Arm against his generous Deliverer. 1804 
J. Graham E Sabbath 340 The murderer — let him die, And 
him who lifts his arm against his parent 

(c) *889 ‘ Rolf Boldrkwood ’ Robbery under Arms xlviii, 
He would nut lift his band for any one that day. 

e. To lift tip one’s head : (pi) literally ; (b) fig. 
to regain courage or energy ; to renew one’s efforts, 
to rally. + To lift up the head of {a. person) ; used 
in the Bible for : to bring out from prison ; restore 
to liberty or position of dignity. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22522 All bestes. . Vp }>an sal Jiair hefds 
lift Apon vr lauerd for to cri. C1383 Ciialice is L. G. IV. 
882 Thisbe , And therwithal he leftyth vp his hed. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) iv. 24 The Dragoun lifte up hire Hed 
a^enst him. 1333 Coverdale 2 Kings xxv. 27 The kynge 
of Babilon. .lifte vp the heade of loach bn y kynge of luda 
out of preson. 1360 Bible (Genev.) Judg. viii. 28 Thus 
was Midian broght lowe..so that they lift vp their heads 
nomore. 1611 Bible Lithe xxi. 28. 1838 Thiiilwall Greece 
V. 185 Olynthus. .in the decline of the Spartan power had 
begun to lift up her head again. 

d. To lift up one's heart, mind, soul : to raise 
one’s thoughts or desires ; to encourage, exalt one- 
self (with pride). 

1535 Coverdale Ps. xxv. i Vnto the (o Lorde) I lift 
vo my soule. 1348-9 (Mar.) BIc. Com. Prayer ■, Communion, 
Lift vp your h cartes. 1611 Bible 2 Chron. xvii. 6 His heart 
was lift vp in the wayes of the Lord. — Dan. v. 20 When 
his heart was lifted vp, and his minde hardened in pride. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1, xviii. (1840) 327 , 1 forgot nut to lift 
up my heart in thankfulness to heaven. 

e. To lift ftp) a cry, one's voice, etc. : to cry out 
loudly. Also fig. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xvii. 12 Ten leprouse men . . reyside 
[v.r. lifteden, liften] the vois, seiynge. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) hi. iii. 52 Thenne sawe I two spirites that 
liften vp a wondre hidous crye. 14. . Tundale's Vis. (1843) 
2302 And or he spake any thyng He lyfte up a greyt sykyng. 
1335 Coverdalf. Judg. ii. 4 The people lilte vp their voyce, 
& wepte. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 Fit to lift vp 
a loude laughter, and nothing els. 174a Wesley Wks. 
(1872) I. 331 A rude rout lilt up their voice on high. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 28 The voice of the dauntless 
Gregory was lifted in behalf of the deserted and friendless 
Praetextatus. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. liv. 82 He had., 
an opportunity of lifting his protest against the greatest 
crime of his age. 1887 Bowen Virg. Ectog. v. 62 Lo ! with 
joy to the heavens they lift their glorious voice. 

f. To lift up one's heel, horn (see those sbs.). 

6 . To bear or carry in an elevated position ; to 
‘hold high’. (With, some attributed notion of 
sense 1.) 

1671 Milton P.R. iv. 48 There the Capitol thou seest 
Above the rest lifting his stately head On the Tarpeian rock. 
173a Pope lip. Bathurst 340 Where London’s column, point- 
ing at the skies, Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. 204 Dear [is] that hill which lifts him 
to the storms. 1805 Wordsvv. Prelude in. 4 We saw The 
long-roofed Chapel of King’s College lift Turrets and pin- 
nacles in answering files. 

7 . To take up or collect (rents or moneys due) ; 
to levy (contributions, fines, etc.) ; to draw (wages, 
the amount of profits, etc.). Now dial. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiii. 81 They haue 
for to sene that his rentes and revenues and suche other 
auantages rightwysly to be lyfte. 1473 in Laing Charters 
(1899) 45, viij markis..be ws to be lyftyt ande rasit as for 
oure same tairs. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 18 If the seid 
fyne had never be lifte. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. 
Scot. 11. (1677) 59 His person arrested, his Rents lifted by 
the Kings Officers. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets iv. 79 
He’s sent To Fairyland to lift the Tent. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand., xvi. (1760) 1 . 106 Entitling that person to lift his 
wages when they should become due. 1799 in J. Smith 
Hist. Jefferson Coll. (1837! 163 That a collection be lifted 
for the purpose of purchasing such a Dictionary as may he 
thought necessary for the Society. 1814 Byron To Moore 
3 Aug., Whose ‘bills’ are never ‘lifted*. 1869 Gibbon 
R. Gray v, The Laird lifted his rent. 

8 . slang. To take up (a portable object ; cf. 1 d) 
or drive away (cattle) with dishonest intentions; 
in wider sense, to steal. In early use, to steal some- 
thing from (a shop, etc.) ; to rob. Cf. shop-lifting. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1373 Conuey it be crafte, lyft & 
lay asyde. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier G3, It is reported 
you can lift, or nip a bounge, like a guire [rfc] Coue. 1593 
Recorder Fleetwood in Ellisf?z7g-./-f/ASer.i.II. 303 Lyfte 
is to robbe a shoppe or a gentilmans chamber. 1666 Dryden 
Ann. Mfrab. ccxxviii, But if night-robbers lift the well- 
stored hive, An humming through their waxen city grows. 
a 1670 Spalding Troub. Clias. I (Bannatyne Club) I. 25 
Ther came a company of highlanders, and lifted out of 
Frendraucht’s ground, ane number of goods._ *722. Ramsay 
Three Bonnets u 78 Thieves that came to lift their cattle. 
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1814 Scott JVav. xviii, Donald Bean Lean never lifted less 
than a drove in his life. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. 
(1869) 74 He took to his old courses, and lifted a purse here, 
and a watch there. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. vi. ii. 307 
More [Scots] were bent on lifting kine and sheep. 1881 A. 
Lang Library 52 He used to tell how he had lilted a book 
. .from a stall on the Pont-Neuf. 1892 R. Kipling East 4- 
West in Barrack-r. Ballads He has lifted the Colonel’s 
mare that is the Colonel’s pride. 

transf. 188s Spectator 10 Jan. 51/2 In painting-in his 
background, he is, therefore, reasonably entitled to ‘lift* 
his materials wherever he finds them. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 
15 Dec. 456/3 All that is vitally concerned with Lincoln, is 
lifted bodily from Herndon’s book, 
f 9. The technical word lor : To carve (a swan). 
(The text of quot. <r 1500 app. contains some error.) 

: c 1S00 For to save a Loi-d in Balers Bk. (18681 374 Be- 
gynne at the lifte legge first of a Swan ; and lyfte a gose 
y-reared at the right legge first. 1513 Bk. Keruynge ibid. 
266 Lyfte that swanne. 1804 Farley Loud. Art Cookery 
(ed, 101 293 To lift a swan, you must slit it quite down the 
middle of the breast. 

10. Card-playing, intr. To cut (for deal). ? Obs. 

1399 Minshf.u Spun. Dial. U623) 26, 1 lift to see who shall 

deale, it must be a coat card. 1608 Machin & Markham 
Dumb Knt. iv. i. H 3 b, But come, lift for the dealing, it 
is my chance to deale. 1674-80 Cotton Compl. Gamester 
86 At French-Ruff you must lift for deal. 

11. trans. To take up and remove, take away ; to 
drive (cattle) away or to market, to strike (a tent). 
Sc. T 0 remove (a corpse) for burial ; also ah sol. 

a 1670 Spalding Troubl. (Bannatyne Club) I. 236 The 
said day Monro lifts his camp frae Strathbogie. 1816 
Scott Bl. Dwarf xiii, We seem to be met at a funeral 
. .Ellieslaw, when will you lift. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ire- 
land i. 11 That’s better than seeing them lifted to the 
pound. 1833 James Gipsy ii, 1 fear that we shall be obliged 
to lift our tents, and quit this pleasant nook. 1836 Mrs* 
Browning Poet's Vow v. xv, They came at dawn of day 
To lift the lady’s corpse away. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. II, 
vii. 79 Nearly all my hopes of lifting the sick .. rest upon these 
dogs. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLVI. 164 When an invitation is 
being given verbally to a funeral in Scotland, the person 
invited usually asks, ‘When do you lift?’ 1886 C. Scott 
S heep- Farming ti 8 If., a good ewe requires a lamb [her 
own being dead], it may be advisable to lift a small gimmer’s 
lamb, and put it to her. 1890 Pall Mall G. 18 Sept. 7 /i 
A large number of families went to the church and lifted 
their books. 1891 Newcastle Even. Chron. 31 Jan. 2/1 
Interment on Sunday; to lift at Two o’clock. 1896 Daily 
News 4 Sept. 3/4 Some hot-beaded proposals were made, one 
being to lift tools at once. 

b. U. S. To lift (a persons) hair : to scalp. 

1848 Ruxton Life in P'ar West 37 ‘We’ll lift the hair, 
any how ’, continued the first, ‘ afore the scalps cold 
e. U. S. To get rid of, pay off (a mortgage). 

1879 J. Burroughs Locusts Cf W. Honey 79 The weather 
must lift the mortgage on his farm, and pay his taxes. 1886 
Stockton Lady or the Tiger 74 So then the spectral mort- 
gage could never be lifted. 

12. a. To take up out of the ground (Sc. in 
general sense) ; to dig up (potatoes). 

1844 Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1125 When lifted for ship- 
nient to the London market, they [potatoes] are first riddled 
into sizes, then [etc.]. 1883 J. Purves in Contemp . Rev. 

Sept. 334 The tall, strong farm-women ‘ lifting ’ the potatoes. 
1883 Stf.venson Treas. 1st. 1. i, There is still treasure not 
yet lifted. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 334 She had 
come over to Paris to lift his remains and remove them to 
another place. 1892 E. P. Dixon Seed Catalogue 25 Fifty- 
fold [potato] . . which may be lifted July and August, 
b. Sc. To carry (a crop), clear (a cornfield). 

1876 A. Laing Lindores Abbey xxiv. 309 He went and 
searched the ground after the crop was lifted. 1883 [see 
Lifted ppl. a.]. 

13. To hit (the ball) into the air; esp. in Cricket : 
often with the bowler as object. 

1874 Times 5 Oct. 11/2 When the [golf] ball must be 
‘skied’, or lifted over some swell of the ground. 188a 
Daily Tel. 24 June, W. G. lifted Spofforth round to the leg 
boundary. 1894 N. Gale Cricket Songs 31 He lifts you o’er 
the Baths for six. 1897 Daily News 16 June 3/4 Hill, as 
is his custom, lifted the ball a good deal. 

14 . Comb. ; j- lift-leg, a name for strong ale. 

1387 Harrison England n. xviii. (1877) 1. 295 There is 

such headie ale and beere in most of them, as. .is commonlie 
called huffecap, . .stride wide, and lift leg. 

t Lift, ppl. a. Obs. [pa. pple. of Lift v.] = 
Lifted ppl. a. Also with up. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxii. 8t Ne neither 
of them shalle be the lift hand to mayntenaunce of wrong. 
1617 A. Newman Pleas. Vis. 18 Then seem’d his lookes, 
and lift-vp hands to say, ‘Take heed by me’, 1679 *T. 
Ticklufoot ’ Trial Wakeman 7 He replyed with lift up 
hands, God forbid . . that [etc.]. 1724 M. Davys Reformed 
Coquet 163 With lift-up Hands, .imploring help. 

Liftable (lhftabT), a. [f. Lift v. + -able.] 

1856 Feurier Inst. Metaph. Introd. 62 To divide the 
ponderable into the liftable by us . . and the still liftable, 
though not by us. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 
I I I. 194, I was to remove thither with my work (so soon as 
liftable). 1893 Field 4 Mar. 335/1 The centre-plate is so 
fitted as to be liftable into or out of the boat. 

Lifted (li’fted), ppl. a. [f. Lift v. + -ed h] 
In senses of the vb. : Raised aloft, upreared, ele- 
vated, exalted ; stolen, etc. Also with up. 

1559 Aylmer Harborowe R 3 Let vs daylye call to God 
with lifted vp heartes and bandes. c 1586 C’tess Pem- 
broke Ps. lxxxix. v, Thy lifted hand a might of won- 
der showeth. 1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 725 
She endeavour’d to stop his lifted-up Arm from falling 
on me. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 866 In the Cloud a Bow, 
Conspicuous^ with three lifted colours gay. 1703 Rowe 
Ulysses tv. i. 1803 Provoke the lifted Sword and pointed 
Spear, c 1730 Burt Lett. Gentl. N. Scotl. (1754) II. 93 His 
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Grandfather, .is therein assured ofthe immediate 'Restitution 
of his Lifted, that is, stolen Cows. 1819 Wordsw. Wag- 
goner tv. 151 The morning* light in grace Strikes upon his 
lifted face. 1839 Luskin Two Paths iv. 11891) 184 All 
■their changing grace of depressed or lifted pinnacle. 1859 
Geo. Eliot (title) The Lifted Veil. 1883 Mrs. Hopkins 
Autumn Swallows, Borntus, Down from the lifted corn- 
field trips The child. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros 4* Psyche 
Apr. xxv, The last red ray Fled from her lifted arm. 

T.if >*yr (li’ftoi). [f. Lift v. + -jer 1 .] One who 
or that which lifts in senses of the vb. 

1 . One who lifts or raises, in either a material or 
an immaterial sense. Also with up. 

1535 Coverdalk Ps. iii. 3 Thou (o Lorde) art .. the lifter 
vp of my heade. 1552 Huloet, Lifter wyth leuere, pha- 
la.nga.rius. 1591 Percivall Sp. Did., J-levador, a bearer, 
a lifter. 1649 Prynne Demurrer to Jews' Remitter 83 
The greatest designers, plotters and lifters up of themselves 
against the interest of Christ. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
in. 156/2 Mustek . . is a lifter of Dead, Drowsie and Melan- 
cholly Spirits. 177S Johnson Western l si. Wks. X. 401 
Long pieces of wood., to which the action of a long line 
of lifters might he applied. 1S39 Uke Diet. Arts 927 Two 
men at a vat, and a boy as a layer or lifter can make about 
6 or 8 reams in 10 hours, 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 * Dogma 
(1876) 366 The lifter-up to the nations of the banner of 
righteousness. 

b. One who takes np dishonestly ; a thief. Cf. 
cattle-lifter , shop-lifter. 

111592 Greene Jas. IV, 111. i, Why, I am a lifter, maister, 
by occupation. 1606 Shakh. 7 V. 4- CV. 1. ii. 129. 1674-80 

Cotton Compl. Gamester 5 Pads, Biters, Divers, Lifters., 
these may all pass under the general . .appellation of Rooks. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xxix, Ye needna ask whae Rob Roy 
is, the reiving lifter that he is. 1862 Athenaeum 30 Aug. 
278 While in the ‘lifter’s’ possession ..they [hooks] had 
been enriched by numerous annotations, 1885 Erminie 11 
We are shifters, we are lifters, Working skilfully together. 

c. One of a sect of Scottish presbyterians who 
considered it essential that the officiating minister 
should ‘ lift ’ a piece of sacramental bread while 
littering the prayer of consecration. 

1805 Forsyth Beauties Scot l. II. 520 Hence .. originated 
a schism, and the two parties were distinguished by the 
name of lifters and anti-lifters. 

2 . Something which lifts or is used for lifting. 

a. Something which elevates or raises, in either 
a material or an immaterial sense ; applied also 
to any simple implement, e.g. -j-a crutch, ’fa fork, 
a curved piece of iron for lifting a stove-lid, and 
in mod. slang to a heavy blow. Also with up. 

1570 Levins .1/ anip. 76/36 A Lifter, fork &,fttsciita. a 1700 
B. £. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lifter , a Crutch. 1706 A. Bed- 
ford Temple Mtts. viii. 158 Sdkeph Gatiol, or the Greater 
Lifter up ; as if it designed the Tvlusick to be very Loud. 
1867 W. W, Smyth Coal <5- Coal-mining 7 Used as a lifter of 
water to the top of water-wheels. 1882-3 Schaff EncycL 
Relig. Knowl. 665 Dreams . . in antiquity, were thought to 
be of importance as lifters of the veil. 1889 * Mark Twain ’ 
Yankee at Crt. K. Arthur xxxiii. 383 As Tong as I’m going 
to hit him at all, I’m going to hit him a lifter. 

b. Technical uses: j* id) Anat. — Levator 2. 

(D Mining. The wooden beams used as stems for 
stamps in old-fashioned stamp-mills (Raymond 
Mining Gloss.), (c) Magnetism. The cross-piece 
of soft iron applied to the poles of a horse-shoe 
magnet, id) Weaving. ? An appliance for raising 
and depressing the leaves of the hedclles. (e) 
Steam-engine. The arm on a lifting-rod that raises 
the puppet- valve (Webster, 1864). (/) Paper- 

making. A bucket- wheel for raising the pulp from 
the reservoir to the trough, (g) Founding. * A 
tool for dressing the mould; also a contrivance 
attached to a cope to hold the sand together when 
the cope is lifted’ (Webster, 1864). (h) Surg. 
= Elevator 2. (i) = lifting-cam. 

(a) 1649 Bulwtcr Pa thorny at. 11, i. £6 That Muscle of the 
shoulder-blade, from its office commonly called the Levator, 
or the Lifter. 

ib) 1671 Phil Trans. VI. 2108 Suffering the Lifters to 
fall with great force on the Ore, thereby breaking it into 
small sand, i860 Eng. 4 For. Alining Gloss. (Cornwall 
Terms), Lifters, wood beams, to which the iron heads of a 
stamping mill are fastened. 

(r) 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4* Exfier. Phil. IV. 1 . 387 The 
contact or lifter of soft iron to be placed at the other end of 
the bars. 1849 No ad Electricity 396 The soft iron lifter of 
a horse-shoe magnet. 

[dj 1865 Ben Brierley LrMale I. 236 A weaver . . upon 
a ‘jacquard ’ loom, had the misfortune to break one of the 
irons of her lifter. 

if ) 1839 Ure Did. Arts 938 The pressure of the pulp 
and water in the vat forces the pulp up the pipe into the 
lifter-box_, whence it is taken, by rotatory lifters, .and dis- 
charged into a trough, where it runs down and mixes with 
the thick pulp from the chest, 

■(*) 185a Burn Nav. 4- Milit. Diet . n. Lifter or Lifting- 
cog, cam or wiper. 1884 Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 5/1 The 
lifter raises the central lever or pawl. 

Lifting (li-ftig), vbl. sb. [f. Lift v. + -ing i .] 
1 , The action of the vb. Lift in various senses. 
Also lifting up, f Also concr. in hand-lifting : 
so much as can be taken up by the hand, f At the 
lifting : on the point of removal. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v, 204 Glotoun was a gret cllerl and 
grym in b e lyftynge. a 1400-50 Alexander 567 Stanys 
[which] Fell fra j>e fyrmament as a hand lyftyng. 1482 Monk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 107 The lyftyngys "vppe of the crosse. 
1551 Bible Gen. xxiv. ntarg. note. The exercise of the spirit 
& lyftynge vp of the mind to God, ar called medytaeions. 
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rS9° Jas-.VI Sp. Gen. Assembly Aug., As for our Neighbour 
Kirk in England, .they want nothing of the Masse, but the 
likings. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1638) 322 Surbating 
. . cometh . . sometime by the hardness of the ground, and 
high lifting of the horse, a 1662 Hey un Laud 1. 170 There 
had been some liftings at him in the Court by Sir John Cook. 
a 1670 Spalding Trottb. Chas. I (Bannatyne Club) 1 . 240 This 
army . . by and attour 10000 baggage men is now at t he lifting. 
1674-80 Cotton Compl. Gamester 92 111 the lifting for deali ng 
the least deals, c 1730 Buiit Lett. Genii. N. Scott. {1754) . 11 . 
230 The stealing of their Cows they call Lifting, a soft’ning 
"Word for Theft. 1856 Kane A ret.. Expl. I. xxiii, 285 A 
sudden lifting of the fog showed them the cape. 1872 
Hardwick Trad. Lane. 74 The ‘ lifting’ of women by men 
on Easier Monday. 1884 Pae Eustace xix. 244 The cargo 
is ours for the lifting. 1901 W. D. Howells Lit. B'riends | 
11. vi. 89 In a lifting of the rain he walked with me down to 
the village. 

2 . attrib . and Comb. a. gen., as lifting power, 
trade ; b. a contrivance or portion of a machine 
adapted for lifting, as lifting-bar, -blade, -cog, 

-i crane , -gear, -hitch, -hook, - pallet , -piece, -rod, 
-screw, -tongs, -wire ; lifting-cam, a cam or pro- 
jection by which a lilting- movement is effected, 
e.g. in firearms ; lifting-day local — heaving-day, 
lifting-dog, [a) = lifting-cam ; (b) (see quot. 

x88i z ) ; lifting- jack (see Jack sbJ 10). 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Meant/. 247 The “llfllng bars 
which in shape are something like blunted knife blades. 
iS8t Greener Gun 359 The “lifting-cams or ‘dogs.’, are 
dispensed with. 1852 *Lifting-cog [see Lifter 2 b Ui]. 1879 
Cassell's Tccltn. Educ. I. 206/2 These three requisites are 
very beautifully combined .. in. the. “lifting crane. 1881 
Greener Gun 264 Knock the wire pivot right through the 
“lifting dogs. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Lifting-dag, a 
claw- hook for grasping a column of bore-rods while raising 
or lowering them, 1887 Daily News 22 Oct. 2/7 The pinnace 
was crushed through the breaking of the “lifting gear. . 1831 
G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 247 Half the number of “lifting 
hooks are attached to the lifting bars. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Opcrat. Mechanic 513 That the end of the. .spring.. may 
project a little way over the point of the “lifting-pallet. 1704 
Harris Lex. 7 'echn., * Lifting-pieces, are Parts of a Clock, 
which do lift up and unlock the Detents in the Clock-part. 
1884. F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockm. si7 There are four 
pins in the minute wheel for raising the quarter lifting piece. 
1849 N oad Electricity 357 A much greater -“lifting power has 
. .been obtained with other varieties of the electro-magnet. 
1709 Hearne Colled. (O. H. S.) II. 185 This Gentleman, .is 
remarkable for carrying on the “lifting Trade. 

Lifting (.lritir)), ppl. a. [f. Lift v. 4- -ing 2 .] 
That lifts, in senses of the vb., spec, in lifting- 
bridge, a bridge of which either a part or the 
whole may be drawn up at one end when needful ; 
lifting-gate = Lift sb . 2 15; lifting-pump, any 
pump other than a force-pump ; lifting-sail, a sail 
whose action tends to lift the bows out of the 
water ; lifting-set, ‘ the series of pumps by which 
water is raised from the bottom of a mine by 
successive lifts’ (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875). 

13. . £. E.Allit. P. B. 443 After harde dayez vvern out an 
hundreth & fyfte. As jmt lyftande lome [the ark] luged 
aboute. 1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. New-Eng. {1867) 8 Even 
the Parson himselfe . . gave me a lifting hand. 1797 EncycL 
Brit.ly, d-3) IX, 17/2 Of lifting-pumps there are several sorts. 
1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 65 On the top of 
the air bucket fiis the lifting valve. 1851 Jllustr. Catal. Gt. 
£x/iib. 1148 Swing, lifting, or rolling bridges are .. in such 
cases indispensable. 1875 Carpentry 4- Join. 135 These 
double-legged tables are very generally made with a rack to 
allow of their rising by the application of a lifting force. 18S2 
Narks Seamanship (ed. 6) 205 The jib and flying-jib are. . 
lifting sails. 1894 Daily News 19 June 6/5 The supre.mely 
interesting feature of this really great work are. the lifting 
bascules. 1895-6 Cal. Univ, Nebraska 215 By its use the 
extensor or lifting muscles are developed. 1898 Daily 
News 16 Nov. 7 /i The mechanism of the lifting road way is 
so perfect in its action. 

Lifull, obs. form of Lifeful. 
flag. Obs. Also 7 ligge. [Origin obscure ; 
the identity of the word in the two quots. is not 
certain.] a. A projection, b. . A band, stripe. 

. x6io Guillim Heraldry hi, xiii. (1611) 125 When any part 
is thus born with ligges, Uke peeces of the flesh or skinne, 
depending, it is termed erasing. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 
it. vii. 252 , 1 cannot . . empale each Page of this Discourse 
with a Black mourning Lig. 
lag-, obs. and dial, form of Lie 7>P 
t Lrgable, a. Mus. Obs. [ad. L. type *Hgd- 
bilis, f. ligare to bind: see -able.] Of two or 
more notes : That may be * tied ’ together. 

1597 Mokley Introd. Mus. Annot., Minimes . . cannot he 
tied or enter in ligature. But that defect might be supplyed 
by dashing the signe of the degree either with one stroke, 
or two, and so cause the Ligable figures serue to any small 
quantitie of time we list. 1609 Douland Omith. Microl. 
40 There are foure ligable Notes, that is, a Large, a Long, 
a Breefe, and a Semibreefe. 

Ligament (lrgament). [ad. L. ligament-urn, 
£ ligare to bind.] 

i. Anything used in binding or tying ; a band, 
tie ; Surg. a bandage, ligature. Obs . in lit. sense. 

1599 A. M. tr. Galelhoner's Bh. Physieke 344/r Cut of 
linnen ligamentes the breadth of three fingers, grease them 
in this salve. . . Tye then these ligamentes tneron. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 66 The Prince of Aurange. .could find e no 
meanes to stanch the Bloud, either by Medicine or Liga- 
ment. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iiL App. §4(16821 27 
The Gardener, with his Ligaments of Leather, secures the 
main Branches. *735 J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 7 AH the 
Work well cemented, and join’d together with proper Liga- 
, ments. 1753 Han way 7 'rav. 1,1762) 1 . m. L 228 Their 
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drawers . . are more convenient than breeches . . being with- 
out any tight ligaments. 

b. Jig. Chieiiy, a tie, bond of union. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Ptlgr. 22395 My boondes and my 
lygamentys Ben dyuerse comaundementys, 'To holder! in 
subieccyoun flolkes off relygyoun. 1596 Bell Sum. Popery 
111. v. 280 The bishoppe of Rome . .might have released or 
pardoned .. such ligaments, mults, or canonical! corrections 
as he had inioyned to publike offenders. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. i. § 38, 1 have not those strait liga- 
ments, or narrow obligations to the World, as to dote on 
fife. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V 1 . x. He looked up., in 
my uncle Toby’s face ; then cast a look upon his boy ; — and 
that ligament, fine as it was,— was never broken. 1796 
Burke Reg. Peace 1. (1892) 70 The law of nations, the great 
ligament of mankind. 1841 Trench Parables xvii. (1877) 
326 The Sacraments have been often called the ligaments 
for the wounds of the soul. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. 
iv. (1852) 69, I find here a woman, a man, a child, amongst 
whom and myself there exist the closest ligaments. No 
matter whether of love or hate ; . . of right or wrong. 

2 . Anat. One of the numerous short bands of 
tough, flexible, fibrous tissue which bind the bones 
of the body together. By extension applied to any 
membranous fold which supports an organ and 
keeps it in position. 

c z/\oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 20 Ne leene we noust Jrat ech 
brood ligament is a skyn, & ech round ligament to be a 
senewe. 1599 Massinger etc. Old Law 1. i, I might have 
gently lost it in my cradle, Before my nerves and ligaments 
grew strung. 1741 MonroH nat. Bones (ed. 3) 213 The Liga- 
ment of the Thigh-bone, which is commonly., called _the 
round one. 1802 Pally Nat. Theal. viii. 120 A .. flexible 
ligament, inserted, by one end into the head of the hall, by 
the other into the bottom of the cup [of a ball and socket 
joint]; which ligament keeps the two parts of the joint.. in 
their place. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxi, The ligament 
which unites the Siamese twins. 1858 Lewes Seaside 
Stud. 275 To Goethe, bones and ligaments were not less 
"beautiful and full of interest than flowers and streams, 
b. A similar part in lower organisms. 

X797 EncycL Brit. XIII. 537 A ligament placed at the 
summit of the [oyster] shell serves as an arm to its opera- 
tions. 1802 Bingley Attim. Biog. (1813) l. 42 They [insects] 
are cut, as it were, into two parts. These parts are in 
general connected by a slender ligament or hollow thread. 
1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 185 In those with a sessile 
one [sc. abdomen] the base is attached to the metapbragm 
by strong ligaments. 

e. spec, in Conch. The elastic substance which 
holds together the valves of a bivalve shell. 

1816 T. Brown Elem. Comhol. 15s. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 433/1 To this hinge is superadded a ligament. 1851 
Richardson Geol. viii. (1855) 242. 1875 Buckland Log-bk. 
123 The ligament which holds the two shells together. 

3 . Comb., as ligament-wise adv. 

1615 Crooke Bodv of Man 389 These .. are knit to the 
proper membrane of euery gristle by the interposition as it 
were of a Periostioii Ligament-wise. 

Hence j- Xa-gament v. rare, to bind together. 
1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) III. 210 There was great 
wisdom . . in framing that oath ; to ligament the single 
person and people together. 

Xsigamental (ligamcntal), a. [f. Ligament 
+ -al.] Of the nature of a ligament ; composed of 
the fibrous tissue of which ligaments consist. 

1578 Banister Hist. Mam. e Muscles often spryng out 
of Ligament all Cartilages. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 628 
The Tongue .. hath no Lignmentail Fibres to strengthen it 
as Muscles haue. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. v. 239 
The Urachos or ligamentall passage derived from the bot- 
tome of the bladder. 

b. Pertaining to the ligament (of a bivalve]. 

1850 J. D. Sowerby in Dana’s Geol. App. i. 699 Equivalve, 
suhorbicular, thin, . . ligamental area elongate. 1854 "Wood- 
ward Mollnsca n. 247 The intemaLligament, or cartilage, 
is lodged in furrows formed by the ligamental plates. Ibid. 
286 A distinct ligamental ridge in each valve. 
Ligamentary tligame-ntari), a. [f. Ligament 
+ -ABY.] a. Of the nature of or composing a liga- 
ment ; consisting of the tissue proper to ligaments, 
b. Of or pertaining to a ligament. 

1744 tr. Boerkaave's Inst. III. 411 Besides these liga- 
mentary Fasciae, there are also others more broad and mus- 
cular. 1783 H. Watson in Med. Commun. I. 188 The liga- 
mentary periosteum, which covers tbe_ vertebra;. _ 1816 D.P. 
Blaine Veterinary Art 41 x Ossifications and ligamentavy 
enlargements. 1832 ll'cslm. Rev. XVII. 312 Flax . .is applied 
by the natives to almost every purpose of clothing, building, 
packing, or wherever ligamentary structure can be turned 
to account. 1850 H. Miller Fool fir. Great, v. 87 In some 
of the nail-heads . . there appear well-marked ligamentary 
impressions. 

Ligamenti ferous, a. Conch. [See -ferous.] 
(See quot.) 

1839 Sowerby Conch. Man. 56 Ligametitiferous , having or 
containing the ligament, as the cardinal pit in Mya. 

Ligamento- (ligame-ntd), used as a pseudo-L. 
comb. form, with the meaning ‘ligamentous and 
. . . ’, as ligamento-cartilaginous , -muscular acljs. 

1782 A. Monro Anat. Bones, Nemos, etc.^67 This flexible 
ligamento-cartilaginous substance. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. A nat . 
1 . 519/1 A large ligamento-rouscular plate. 

Ligamentous (ligame mtas) ,0. [f. Ligament 
+ -oils.] Of the nature of, or characteristic of, a 
ligament; composed ofthe tissue pro per to ligaments. 

1:683 A. Shape Anal. Horse 1. vi. (1686) 9 A Muscle, which 
is one while ligamentous and nervous, and otberwhiles fleshy. 
1725 Bradley Pain. Did. s.v. Plants, Those [plants] that 
are not woody may be reduced to six Sorts, viz. the fibrous, 
ligamentous, bulbous [etc.]. 1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 
23 All ligamentous parts ... are weak in their vital. powers. 
1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 32 It had unfortunately acquired 
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a ligamentous adhesion to the orbicular ligament of the 
hip. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. 409 The second kind 
of articulation, the ligamentous, he affirms takes place 
only in orthopterous and some neuropterous insects. 1872 
Mivart Elen/. A not, 28 Ligamentous fibres bind together 
the margins of the apposed articular surfaces. 1880 Gun- 
ther Fishes 119 The tongue consists merely ofligamentous 
or cellular substance. 

b. Pertaining to the ligaments of the body. 

1804 Med. Jr ul. XII. 563 Gouty, or ligamentous and ten- 
dinous inflammation. 

Hence Saigamemtously adv., by ligaments. 

1883 Eticycl. Brit , XVI. 609 Being also connected liga* 
mentously with the scapulae. 

Ligan, obs. form of Lagan, wreckage. 
Iiigan.ee, obs. form of Ligeance. 
t Ligate, a. Ohs. rare~~°. [ad. L. ligat-us, 
pa. ppYe. of ligdre to bind.] ‘ Bound, tied ’. 

1604 in R. Cawdrey Table Alph, 

Ligate (large 1 !), ©. Chiefly Surg. [f. L. light-, 
ppl. stem of ligdre to bind.] irans. To bind 
with a ligature or bandage; spec . in Surg., to tie 
up (a bleeding artery or vessel). 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 37/1 Open a 
blacke Henne on her backe, applye and also ligate her on 
his head. 1773 New l/ampsh. Prov. Papers (1873) VII. 
652 He .. was at that time even destitute of a needle to 
ligate a bleeding vessel!. *896 Treves Syst. Surg. I. 540 
When a surgeon is ligating an artery. 1899 A llbntt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 244 If. .the superior mesenteric artery be ligated. 
fig. c 1600 Timon in. v, Let it belawfull for me.. to ligate 
and obligate your eares with my words. 

Hence Id-gated ppl. a., tied with a ligature ; (of 
letters) united in a ligature; Id-gating vhl. sb. 
Also Idga-tor, ‘ an instrument to place and fasten 
a ligature’ (Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1884). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chinirg. 3ib/t That 
nature may have time to close the cutt and ligated vayne. 
*856 T. Wright in Intell. Observ. No. 50. 108 The Roman 
ligated letters. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Ligating-for- 
ceps. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 165 The formation 
of a thrombus is of no assistance in securing obliteration 
of a ligated vessel. 

Ligation (laig^’Jan). [ad. L. Ugation-em , n. 
of action f. ligdre to bind.] 

+ 1 . The action or process of binding ; a connect- 
ing or binding fast ; also, the condition of being 
bound ; suspension (of the faculties). Ohs. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillentean's Fr. Chinirg. *iij, To bring 
to passe in this wretched worlde,in our bodye, a shorte and 
breefe ligatione [of us and Heaven], 1612 J. Cotta Disc. 
Dang. Pract. Physicke 1. vii. 68 To them that sleep in their 
clothes, .there is not so true a ligation of their senses. 1638 
Pettit, Conf. viii. (1657) 237 He that hath not the power 
of absolution hath not the" power of ligation. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. ti. § xx The slumber of the. body seeins 
to be but the waking of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, 
but the liberty of reason. 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Ligation, 
a binding, also the tongue-tying in children especially. 1664 
H. More Myst. Iniq. 291 They having no coherence or liga- 
tion with the time of the Prophet, but onely with one 
another. 1684 T. Burnet Theory of Earth i. 196 The liga- 
tion of Satan proves this point effectually : for so long as 
Antichrist reigns, Satan cannot be said to be bound. 

2 . The action of binding with a ligature ; esj>. in 
Surg., the operation of tying up (a bleeding artery, 
etc.). Also, an instance of this, 

1597 A. M. tr. Gnillemean's Fr, Chinirg. 27/2 The liga- 
tione or tyinge of the teeth, to ioyn them together. 1634 
T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg.x tv. iii. 556 The habit of the 
body ought to prescribe a measure in ligation : for tender 
bodies cannot away with so hard binding as hard, a 1659 
Osborn Queries Wks. (1673) 588 Swathing, and the rest of 
the ligations used by Nurses to Infants. 1689 Moyle Sea 
Cliyrurg. ». v. 39 If such a Wound should happen in the 
joint of the Hip, where such Ligation cannot be made. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 165 It is this angeiitis which leads 
to the closure of a vessel after ligation. 

3 . Something used in binding; a ligature, band- 
age, bond, tie; also, the place of tying, arch, 

1597 A, M. tr. Guillentean's Fr. Chinirg. 44(1/2 Red ucinge 
both the endes of the ligatione which we have in our hands 
above on the wounde, 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 
48 There was also an enrichment of Precious stones, strung 
through a ligation of Cords. cx64S Howell Lett. II. xlvii, 
Ther Is a peculiar Religion attends frendship, ther is ac- 
cording to the Etymologic of the word, a ligation and 
solemne tie. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxviii, A bundle tied 
with tape, and sealed at each fold and ligation with black wax. 

t Ligfatory, a. Obs. [ad, L. type *ligdtffrius, 
f. ligdre to bind : see -ORY.] a. Serving to bind or 
tie up. b. That has binding force, obligatory. 

x6xo Heywood Lane. Witches iv, (1634) H 3, Dough . Now 
do I thinke upon the codpeece point the young jade gave him 
at the wedding. ,.Arth, A ligatory point. Bant. Alas poore 
Lawrence. 1623 W.B. T rue School PFar^ 1 1 is cleere amongst 
. .Professors of Cases of Conscience, That the errour , . which 
..is called an erronious Conscience, is ligatorie. 
Ligature (li'gatitu), sh. Also 7 ligator. [ad. 
L. ligatiera,!. ligdre to bind. Cf. F, ligature .] 

1 . Anything used in binding or tying ; a band, 
bandage, tie. Chiefly spec, in Surgery, a thread 
or cord used to tie up a bleeding artery, to strangu- 
late a tumour, etc. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 82 Also it is good to . . streyne 
bi ligature at pe ground of pi wounde, & bynde it losely at 
pe moup of be wounde. 134.x R. Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Chinirg. H iij b, Let it . . be cut in the myddes of the lyga- 
ture and ley the nether parte be left. 1621 Burton Anal. 
Mel. 11. i. 1. i. Whether .. by spells; ligatures, philtures, 
incantations, &c. this Disease .. may be cured. 1624 


Wotton Archit. in Reliq. (1651) 269 The Cover is . . a kind 
of Band or Ligature to the whole Fabrick. 1630 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 102 The fillets and ligatures that .. Nurses 
use to bind them flat unto the Head. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
1. i, I l.kewise felt several slender ligatures across my body. 
1803 Foster Ess. ii. ii. 132 The ligatures which the Olympic 
pugilists bound on their hands and wrists. 1823 Scott 
Betrothed xvii, It is impossible that my bandage or liga- 
ture, knit by these fingers, should have started. 1846 J. 
Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. ied. 4) II. 277 The ligature [for 
the artery of a sheep] should generally be made of waxed 
silk. 1896 Treves Syst. Surg. I. 217 The finest sulpho- 
chromic catgut forms a trustworthy ligature. 

b. fig. Anything binding or uniting; a bond, tie. 
1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's Bull Ep. Ded. 9 No liga- 
tures of lawes can long hold them. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Fib. To Rdr. (1821) x History .. the common bond and 
ligature, which unites present time wuh all ages past. 1642 
Ter. Taylor Episc. (1647) 329 The Bishop is the band, and 
ligature of the Churches Unity. _ 1827 Examiner Gigli The 
ligatures which connect him with the narrative which be 
delivers are very artificial. 

2 . = Ligament 2. Not now in good use. 

£1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 177 pis hipe boon, .is maad fast 
aboue wip ligaturis & pannyclis & nerues. 1641 Wilkins 
Math, Magick 1. v. (16481 29 The Ligatures for the strength- 
ning of them [nerves], that they may not flag and languish 
in their motions. 1648 Sanderson Serin. II. 223 It is said of 
Belshazzar, Dan. 5 . . that the joynts (bindings or ligatures) 
of his loyns were loosed. 1875 Buckland Log-bk. 173 The 
[snake’s] eggs were not held by a ligature, but appeared 
pasted together by some strong adhesive guin. 

3 . The action of tying ; an instance of this. Also, 
the result of the action or operation ; a tie or the 
place where it is made. a. Surg. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chinirg. L j b, Howe 
many maners of lygatures or rollynges ben there and howe 
ought they to be made? 1397 Lowe Chinirg. (1634) 93 In 
amputation . . I finde the ligator reasonable sure, providing 
it be quickly done. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 2x2 Mr. Hamil- 
ton made three ligatures in the jugular vein of a cat. 1846 
Brittan tr. Malgaigue’s Man. Oper. Surg. iii. 17 Ligature 
was known amongst the ancients for the removal of pedun- 
culated tumours. 1896 T reves Syst. Surg, 1. 540 The liga- 
ture of a main artery in its continuity. 

b. gen. The action of binding up. or tying. 
x6sx Wittie Primrose's Pop. Err. xv. xlviii. 406 Some doe an- 
noint the weapon, and binde it up carefully. .. Neverthelesse, 
some say, that by the onely dipping of the weapon into the 
box of ointment, without any ligature, they have performed 
a cure. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull iii. iii, The fatal noose 
. , with the most strict ligature squeezed the blood into his 
face. 187a Baker Nile Tribut, viii. 137 A tight ligature 
was made behind each stone. 

4 . Mus. A method of indicating the connexion 
or binding of notes into groups, as a guide to their 
rendering by the executant. In ancient notation, a 
compound note-form expressing two or more tones 
to be sung to one syllable. + In ligature : (of notes) 
connected in this way. In mod. notation : a Tie 
or Sum. In Counterpoint : a Syncopation. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 9 Phi. But how if it haue a 
tayle on the right side? Ma. Then it is as though it were 
not in Ligature and is a Long. Ibid., Annot., Ligatures 
were deuised for the Ditties sake, so that how manye notes 
serued for one syllable, so many notes were tied, together. 
1609 Douland Omitkop. Microl. 40 A Ligature is the con- 
ioyning of simple Figures [notes] by fit strokes. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Hence syncopes are often called 
ligatures, because they are made by the ligature of many 
notes. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) II. iii. 183 Ligatures 
or binding notes. 1848 Craig, Ligature, in Music, a binding 
indicated by a curved line. 1880 Rockstro in Grove Diet. 
Mus.ll. 136 Ligature , a passage of two or more notes, sung 
to a single syllable. Ibid. 138 In some old printed books, 
the last note of a Ligature is placed obliquely, in which 
case it is always to be sung as a Breve. 

5 . In Writing and Printing. Two or more letters 
joined together and forming one character or type ; 
a monogram. Also, a stroke connecting two letters. 
In ligature, combined in one character or type. 

1693 Phil. Trans. _XV II. 887 These Ligatures have been 
a long time Thorns in the Eyes of all that first learn Greek. 
1731 Bailey vol. II, Ligatures [with. Printers], types.consist- 
ing of two letters, as jf,fi,fi, &c. 1773 Swinton in Phil. 
Trans. LXIV. 326 As for the Greeks, nothing is more com- 
mon than ligatures, or monograms, on their coins. 1880 
Warren Book-plates xu. 137 The two initials, . are in ligature. 
1883 I. Taylor A Iphabet I. v. 263 In the earlier monumental 
scripts the letters are separate, but in some of the Egyptian 
papyri certain letters are united by ligatures. 1883 Cook 
tr. Slavers’ O. E. Gram. [iZZq) 5 The ligatures and diph- 
thongs., are never geminated. 1896 J. C. Egbert Lat. 
Inscript. 67 Ligatures .. are common in Gallic inscriptions 
from the first century a.d. ..Ligatures of Three Letters, 
f 6, Binding quality ; also concr., that which has 
this quality. Obs. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1676)100 Salt it is which gives liga- 
ture, weight, and constitution to things. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Fir tree , They grow in moist or barren 
Gravel, and poor Ground, if not over sandy and light, with- 
out any loamy Ligature. 

+ 7 . The state of being bound 5 suspension of the 
intellectual or physical powers (see quots.). Ohs. 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl., Ligature, among mystic divines, 
signifies a total suspension of the superior faculties, or in- 
tellectual powers of the soul. , . This passive state of these 
contemplative people they call their ligature. Ligature ; 
is also used for a state of impotency, in respect to venery, 
caused by some charm, or witchcraft. 

Ligature (lrgatifu), v. [f. Ligature jAJ 
tram. To bind with a ligature or bandage; spec. 
in Surg. to tie up (an artery, etc,). 

27x6-20 Lett. Mist's Jrnl. (1722) I. 297 All Things were 


prepared, her Leg ligatured, and ..plunged in the warm 
Bath, a X734 North Lives (1&26) III. 43 Goat skins, .blown 
full and ligatured, are put under the corners that appear 
most to sink. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) II. 19 
A wounded artery or vein should be ligatured above and 
below the wound. 1882 Carpenter in Standard 28 Sept. 
3/3 The way in which infants were clothed and ligatured. 
1896 Treves Syst. Surg. I. 217 One does not require to liga- 
ture many vessels in a wound now that we have such excel- 
lent pressure forceps. 

fig. x8zx Tales of my Landlord, Witch o/Glas Llyn II. 
194 By ligaturing liis energies and cooling his friends, pru- 
dence would have ruined the cause which rashness saved. 
Hence Lrgatured ppl. a. 

2859 Nat. Encycl. I. 150 The ligatured vessel. 1899 -dll- 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 298 A ligatured artery. 

Lig-by (li’gbai). Obs. exc. north, dial. [f. Ug t 
norUiern £ Lie v . 1 + By adv.] A bedfellow; a 
mistress, concubine; =Lie-by i. 

x6io Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 379 Edith his wife, who 
before time had beene one of King Henrie the First his 
sweet hearts and lig-bies. 1632 Bkome North. Lasse v. i. 
Wks. 1873 III. 85 l’le be none of his Ligby for twice so 
mickle. 1698 Lacy Sauny the Scot ti. i. p He means to 
make one of your Lasses his Wench — that is, his Love and 
his Ligby. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Lig-beside, or Lig-by, a 
concubine. 

Li-gdur. dial. Also 7 lig-dewe. [Possibly 
a corruption of F. ligature Ligature, which occurs 
in the somewhat similar sense ‘ belt of coarse cloth 
worn by peasants and carters ’.] (See quot. 11,02.) 

1617 MS, Visitations Archd. Canterbury (Cathedral Lihr.) 
148 We present Francis Tresse for laying of. .a dirty paire of 
lig-dewes in the chest where the church ornaments do usually 
lie. 1902 Eng. Dial. Diet., Ligdur, long gaiters reaching 
to the thighs [Kent], 

Lige, obs. foim of League, Lie vl, Liege. 
Ligeance (lai’dgans, lfdgans). Forms : 4 
legg(e)aimce, lygeaunee, ligence, lygiauns, 
liegance, 4-5 ligeaunee, leg(e)aunee, lyg- 
aunee, 4-6 liegeaunee, 4-7 lege-, legiance, lig- 
ance, 5 legiaunce, legauns, legence, liegiance, 
lyeg(e)aunce, lygeance,lygeauns, 6 legyaunce, 
6-7 liegeanee, 7-8 leigeanee, ligianee, 5-9 lige- 
ance. [a. OF. ligeance, legiance, etc. (latinized 
ligentia, ligantia, legiancia), f. lige Liege : see 
-ance. Cf. Allegiance.] 

1 . The obligation of a liege man to his liege 
lord; the duty of fidelity of a subject to his 
sovereign or government; = Allegiance 2. Obs. 
exc. arch. 

*377. P»l. Poems (Rolls) I. 217 And in his leggaunce 
worthily He ahod mony a bitter brayd. c 1382 Wyclif 
S el. Wks. III. 503 pat .. alle po ordiris of frens, in peyne 
of lesynge of alle nor legeaunce, telle jxo kynge . . what is 
pis sacrament, c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 105 Comaundinge 
hem vppon legeaunce To come in al hast. 1471 Arriv, 
Edw. IV (Camden) 39 [They] became his true liegemen, 
with as streight promyse of trew legiaunce as cowthe be 
devised. 1489 Plumpton _ Corr. (Camden) p. xcviii. Wee 
understand .. your true mind & faithful liegiance towards 
us. c 1560 M elusine lvii. 338 1 By god ’, said geffray, ‘ gra* 
mercy, Fayre lordes, and I am redy to receyue you to your 
lygeauns.’ And |>enne they dyde to hym hommage. 1389 
Puttenham. Eng. Poesie ii. xi. (Arb.) 112 She enuirons her 
people round, Retaining them by oth and liegeanee, a 164X 
Bp. Mount agu Acts <$• Mon. (1642) 93 They owe him no 
leigance, nor obedience. 1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 49 
How vile would_ this man make Majesty 1 how light the 
ligeance which is due not only by nature, but by oath 
from all subjects to their rightful Sovereigns? <2x670 
Hacket Alp. Williams 11. (1692) 191 None sate there 
before he had taken an oath to bear true ligance to him 
and his heirs, and to defend his Majesty against all perils. 
1689 Consid.conc. Succession tj- A lleg. ip Allegiance or Lige, 
ance with respect to the King (for anciently even Inferiour 
Lords had their Liege-men) imports ..That [etc.], x 839-44 
Tupper Proverb. Philos. (1852) 134 Ligeance we swear to 
our Godj and ligeance well we have kept, 
occas, ui pL 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxii. 258 The 
frenche kynge ..shall rendre and delyuer to the ..kynge 
of Englande..the honours, regalities, obeisaunces, homages, 
liegeaunces . . that apperteyneth . . to the crowne of Fraunce. 
1658 Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks, (1687) 471 By 
the Faith and Liegances which to us ye owe. 

t b. Phr. To do ox make (one’s) ligeance. Obs. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 55 pat he and his 
successoures and men of Scotlond schulde doo homage 
legeaunce and feaute to the kynges of Engelond. 1395 
Purvey Remonstr. (2851) 80 Agens here ligeaunee and 
solempne ooth maad to king Jon. <1x440 Partonope 2680 
The king of fraunce To whom he had made his lyege* 
aunce. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlvi. 446 Therto ben 30 
bownden Echon be the legaunce $e ban me don. 1631 
G. W. tr. Cornels Inst. 23 The next capitall Lord to whom 
her Ancestors had done legiance. 

2 . The sway or jurisdiction of a sovereign over 
his subjects or ‘lieges’; the territories subject to 
a sovereign. Now only in legal use. 

<1x380 Sir Ferumb. 1270 We .. buj> Chari is men be 
Emperere & vnder his liegeaunee. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
176 What is a king in his ligance, Wher that ther is no 
lawe in londe? 14451 Act e S Hen. Vl in Bolton St at. Irel. 
(1621) 9 Any such Irish enemies so received to the legeance 
of our Souveraigne Lord. 2609 Ld.-Chanc. Ellesmere 
Sfi. on Post-uati $ Hee was borne ., within the ligeance 
of his said Maiestie. 1628 Coke On Litt. 129 He may be 
born out of the realm of England yet within the Liegeanee. 
1632 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. Ep. Ded., The Seas 
of Engl, were ever under the Legiance of our Kings. 
1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 366 Such as are born within 
the dominions of the crown of England, that is, within 
the ligeance, or as it is generally called, the allegiance of 
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the king. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 341 All persons 
born out of the ligeance of the Crown of England. 183a 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxxi. 570 An alien enemy living 
within the ligeance of our king. 

f Lrgeancy. Obs. Also legeancy. [f. as 
pteo. : see -ANDY.] =prec. 

1647 Dicgf.s Unlamf. Taking Arms iii. 82 The definition 
of Legeancy is set down in the great customary of Nor- 
mandy, Ligeantia est qua domino tencutur vassalli sui. 
1656 Bi.ount Glossogr. s. v, Liege , Liege-man is he that 
owes ligeancy to his Liege Lord. 1660 Shkringham King's 
Sufirem. Asserted v. 11682) 36 Allegiance or ligeancy is due 
to the King, and none but tne King. 

Lige(a)r, Ligenee, obs. ft. Ledger, Ligeance. 
Ligeretie, ligeritie, variants of Legerity. 

1652 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's hist. Relat. 153 It 
was rather his ambition and ligeretie which made him 
take so sudden and unexpected a resolution. 

Iiigg(.en, obs. and dial, form of Lie vJ 
Iiiggat(e, ligget, dial. var. Lidgate. 

Iiigge, obs. f. Lie v. i, Liege; var. Lig Obs. 
Snigger (li'goi), sb. dial. [f. lig, northern var. 
Liezl 1 + -er 1. Cf. Ledger^., which is a doublet 
of this word, and occurs in several of its senses.] 

1 . A coverlet. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 85 Hangers, 
liggers, and all that is the Kinge’s stuffe. 1847 Haluwell, 
Rigger, a coverlet for a bed. Line. 

2 . f A scaffolding-timber ; = Ledger si. 2 (obs.). 
Also, see quot. 1S95. 

1500-18 A cc. Louth Steeple in Archseologia X. 83 For 
middle scaffolds two pieces going through, i6d, eight smaller 
liggers 4d. 1895 E. A nglian Gloss., Ligger, a pole nailed 
horizontally from stud to stud to support the splints before 
receiving a coat of clay or loam, 
f 3 . The nether millstone. (Cf. Ledger sb. 4.) 
1781 Pegge in Archaeologist { 1785) VII. 20 The stones 
which composed these primitive . . mills . . were two ; an 
upper stone or runner, and a nether, called in Derbyshire 
a ligger. 

4 . (See quots.) 

1840 Spurdens Suppl. to Forby, Ligger , an extemporaneous 
bridge over a ‘ mash-deek ’ [ma sh-dike] usually formed of an 
aldern pole lain over it. 1865 W. White £. Eng. I. 162 
Ligger or, in native pronunciation, Ligga, is the plank 
across a ditch or drain. 1887 VV. Rye Norfolk Broads 67 
We crossed a ‘ ligger’, or plank bridge, over a little beck. 

5 . Angling. A line with a float and bait which 
is left in the water, used chiefly in pike-fishing in 
the Norfolk Broads. (Cf. Ledger sb. 5.) 

a 1825 in Forbv Foe. E. Anglia. *883 G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads 130 You will see numerous bundles of reeds, 
each the size of a rolling-pin. .. These are the Broadman’s 
1 liggers or trimmers, which he sets for pike all over the 
Broad. The line is rolled round the ligger with a foot or 
two free, and the double hook is baited with a roach. 

Comb. 1895 P. H. Emerson Birds , etc. Norfolk Broad- 
lands 317 Liggermen detest them [grebes] ; for they will 
clear their liggers of fish. 

6. Worsted-manuf, One who puts the material 
on to a carding machine. Also Ligger on (Eng, 
Dial. Diet.). 

1881 Census Instructions (1885) 107 Bobbin Ligger. 1899 
Daily News 12 Jan. 2/1. 

Ligger (lrgai), v. [f. Ltgger sb. Cf. Ledger 
».] intr. To fish with a ‘ ligger Hence Lrg- 
gering vbl. sb. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 23 Our supreme sport, 
lingering for pike. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 130 
The liggering on Rockland, therefore, does not interfere 
with the pike-fishing in the river. 

Digging, obs. form of Lying. 

Ligh(e, Higher, obs. forms of Lie, Liar. 
Light (bit), sb. Forms : 1-2 ldoht, 1 lfoht, 
Anglian l!h.t, 2-3 leocht, 2-5 liht, (4 lyht), 
3-4 lict, lit(t, lijfc, 3-5 li3t(e, lyljt, (lijht, lyijhte, 
ly^ghf), litb., 4 lyth(e, 4-6 lygh.t(e, (5 lygMh, 
6 lyghtt), Sc. lycht, (4 lyieht), 4, 6 lyte, (4 
?leyt, 6 lytt), 5 leght, 2-3, 4- Sc. licht, 3- 
light. [OE. lioht str. neut. (later lioht, Anglian 
Wit, early ME. liht) corresponds to OFris. liacht, 
OS. lioht (Du. licht), OHG. lioht (MHG. lieht, 
mod.G. licht ) OTeut. *leuhto m i— pre-Teut. *leuk- 
tom (also *leukotom , whence Goth, liuhap ; for the 
suffix cf. Naked a.), f. Aryan root *lenk- to shine, 
be white. (Not in ON., which has instead a 
parallel formation on the same root, lids :—*leuhs-.) 
According to some scholars, the sb. is the neuter 
of the adj. *leuhto- Light aS ; on this view the 
primary sense would be * that which is bright 
The Aryan root *leuk- ( : *louk- : *luk-) is represented in 
a great number of words. _ In Teut., besides the words 
mentioned above and their derivatives, there are those 
mentioned under Lait v., Leam sb.\ Leye ; also OE, Uxan 
'to lighten. Outside Teut. the root appears in Skr. rue to 
shine, 7 -ocas, rBcls neut., brightness, ntkma shining, Gr. 
Aeuxdy white, Kebtraaiv to see, L. lux, lumen light, lilcere 
to shine, lilna ( : — * loukna ) moon, OIrish I 6 n, Man moon, 
Echo lightning, Welsh lliig light, lluched lightning, lleufer 
(O Welsh louber ) light, OS 1 . liita beam of light.] 

1 . That natural agent or influence which (emanat- 
ing from the sun, bodies intensely heated or burn- 
ing, and various other sources) evokes the functional 
activity of the organ of sight. 

a. Viewed as the medium of visual perception 
generally. Also, the condition of space in which 
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light is present, and in which therefore vision is 
possible. Opposed to darkness. 

c 1000 zElfric Gen. i. 3 God cwseS pa: geweorfSe leoht, 
and leoht wear?) seworht. c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 44 Al was 
Bat firme Broking in ntjt, Til he wit hise word made lijt. 
1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P . R.v in. xxviii. (1495) 339 Lyghte 
shedyth itselfe fro the hyghest heuen anone to the tnydle of 
the worlde. c 1460 Towneley Myst. i. 23 Darknes from light 
we parte on two. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 674 Light and lust are 
deaulie enemies. 1671 Milton Samson 90 Since light so 
necessary is to life. 1679 Duyden Troibts 4- Cr. iv. ii, Now j 
shine, sweet moon ! let them have just light enough to make 
their passes. 1756 Burke Subl. a B. xxi. xiv, All colours 
depend on light, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vi. 45 Beyond a ; 
certain intensity. . light ceases to be light, and becomes mere 
pain. 

b. Viewed as being itself an object of percep- 
tion, cognized by means of the specific visual sensa- 
tion indicated by the use of words like * bright 

‘ shining’, etc. Also, in particularized sense, an 
individual shining or appearance of light. 

For Northern , Southern Lights ( = Aurora Borealis , 
Australis), Zodiacal light , see the adjs. 

Becnvulp 727 Him of eajum stod hie Tjelicost leoht un- 
fasten la noo O. E. Chron. an. 789 (Laud MS.) Heo- 
fenlic leoht [MS. F. lioht] was ftelome seogeti Baer per 
he ofslagen wa:s. a 1235 Leg. I lath . 1594 Swuch leome & 
liht leitede j>rinne. c 1300 Havelok 588 She saw jjer-inne 
a lith ful shir, Also bridi so it were day, Aboute \>s knaue 
her he lay. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 3 A Gem . . in whose 
Centre ..a certaine light is seene shining .. like to the 
Moone. 1596 Shaks. Merck. F. v. i. 89 That light we see 
is burning in my hall. 1634 Milton Counts 340 With thy 
long levell’d rule of streaming light. 1846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. II. in. 1. v. §4 Whatever beauty there may result 
from effects of light on foreground objects. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess iv, 3 The long light shakes across the lakes. 1866 
M. Arnold Tkyrsis xvii, And in the scatter'd faims the 
lights come out. 

c. Viewed as residing in or emanating from a 
luminary. Phr. to give light (said of a luminary). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 29 Se mona hys leoht tie 
sylB. a 1300 Cursor M. 1771 Sun and mone had tint hair 
l.ght. 1340-70 A lex. <$- Dind. 122 His [the sun's] lem on 
loft lijht 3af aboute. 1362 Langi.. P. Pl. A. 1. 163 Chastite 
withouten Charite .. Is as lewed as a Laumpe j>at no liht 
is inne. 1530 Tindale Answ. More 24 The air is dark of 
itself, & receiveth all her light of the sun. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. Fill, 22 On the top stode a goodly Bekon 
gevyng light. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Sf ful. v. iii. 125 What 
t orch is yond that vainely lends his light To grubs and 
eyelesse Sculles? 1634 Milton Comtes 199 And fill'd their 
Lamps With everlasting oil, to give due light To the misled 
and lonely Travailer. 1716 Pope Iliad vm. 688 As when 
the Moon. .O'er Heav'ns pure Azure sheds her sacred Light. 
i3i4 Scott Wav. ii, The sun .. poured .. its chequered 
light through the stained window. 

d. In scientific use. 

The word light has been used in six special senses : (a) 
the thing (variously conceived as matter or energy) which 
is communicated from a luminous body to the body illumi- 
nated by it ; ( b ) this thing regarded as producing sensa- 
tion ; (c) the sensation produced ; (d) the process (variously 
conceived as rectilinear motion of corpuscles, undulatory 
motion of the ether, or periodic change, of electrical and 
magnetic states) by which the communication is made ; 
(el certain characteristics of such processes (rays or waves) ; 
(/) physical energies and processes of the same type as 
those involved in the production of vision, but having 
possibly a different range of periods (e. g. ROntgen rays). 
The sense (c) (rare in actual use, though not uncommonly 
expressed in definitions) agrees with an occasional use of 
the word in popular language : we should, e. g., usually 
apply the name light to the sensation experienced when 
the optic nerve is excited mechanically without the inter- 
vention of a luminous body. In the sense (d) the word 
light is equivalent to the process of transmission of light ; 
in the sense (e) it is equivalent to rays of light or waves of 
light. 

(a) 1704 Newton Opticks 1. 18 The Light of the Sun 
consists of Rays differently refrangible. 181X A. T. Thom- 
son Loud. Disp. (1818) p. xxxvi, Light is a substance con- 
sisting of very subtle particles which are constantly 
emanating in straight lines from luminous bodies. 1876 
Tait liec. Adv. Phys. Sci. iii. (ed. 2) 66 It necessarily 
followed that light is a form of energy. 

(b) 1704 Newton (title ) Opticks ; or, a Treatise of the Reflec- 
tions, Refractions, Inflections and Colours of Light. 1807 
T. Young Led. Nat. Philos. II. 629 Radiant Light consists 
in Undulations of the luminiferous Ether. 

ic) 1800 Herschei. in Phil. Trans. XC. 295 Light, both 
solar and terrestrial, is a sensation occasioned by rays 
emanating from luminous bodies. 

(d) 1875 W. K. Clifford in Fortn. Rev. XVII. 785 Thus 
light is described as a vibration and such properties of light 
as are also properties of vibrations are thereby explained. 

(e.\ 1900 Larmor Aether & Matter xii. 205 Waves of high 
period (much higher however than ordinary light). 

(f) 1865 Maxwell in Phil. Trans . CLV. 466 We have 
strong reason to conclude that light itself including radiant 
heat, (and other radiations if any), is an electromagnetic 
disturbance in the form of waves. 1897 S. P. Thompson 
(title) Light visible and invisible. 

e. The portion or quantity of light which comes 
through a window, or which is otherwise regulated 
so as to illuminate a given space. In a good (or 
bad) light: situated so as to be clearly visible 
(or the reverse). 

In the early 17th c. false or deceiving lights are often 
mentioned as a kind of trickery practised by shopkeepers. 
See, e.g. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. P hy taster v. iii. (1620) 58; 
a 1626 Middleton Worn, beware lVow. 11. ii. (1657) 120 and 
Anyth, for quiet Life 11. ii. (1662) 03 b. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon clxiii. 643 Other wyndowes 
there were.. the whiche gaue great lyght into the house. 
1625 Bacon Ess. Building (Arb.j 551 A double House, 


without Thorow Lights, on the Sides. 1658 W. Sanderson 
Graphics 26 Place your best Pieces, to be seen with single 
lights. Ibid. 61 Choose your Light Northwards towards 
the East, one single Light only, great and fair, without 
any reflection of Trees or Walls. 1797 Holcroft tr. S tot- 
berg's ‘Prat/. (ed. 2) II. xlii. 69 The picture . . is in a bad 
light. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes xvii, Bed-rooms where 
Lady- Betty has had her hair powdeied, and where the 
painter’s.norih-light now takes possession of the place which 
her toilet-table occupied a hundred years ago. 

f. In light : exposed to rays of light, lighted up. 
1847 Tennyson Princess Concl. 41 The happy valleys, 

half in light and half Far-shadowing from the west. 

g. One's light : the ordinary measure of light 
which a person enjoys, or expects to enjoy, for 
seeing around him. To stand in a persons light 
=»to cut him off from the enjoyment of it ; hence 
this and similar phrases are used Jig. to exp. ess in- 
jury done to a person’s interests ; so to stand (Sc. 
also to sit) in one's own light. To lay in (a per- 
son's) light', to bring as an objection against. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 210 Bycause that he fer was 
from hir sigbte, This nye Nicholas stood in his lighte. 1528 
Moke Dialogue Heresyes iv. Wks. 252/1 He could shewe a 
fayre law, ..which lawe if it wer laied in their light that 
would take vpon them the defence of any worship to be 
done to ymages, would make al theyr eyen dase. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 73 We sat ouir far into oure 
awin licht. 1538 Bale God’s Promises v. 21 What tho' 
fearce Pharao wrought myschef in thy syght, He was a pagan, 
lay not that in our lyght, 1546 J. Hey wood Prov. 11. iv. 
Wks. (7562 ) G ij, How blindly ye stand in your owne light, 
1601 Dent I'athw. Heaven 222 They [the wicked] be much 
their owne foes, and stand in their owne light 1633 B. Jon- 
son "Pale Tub it. i, Take a vool’s Counsel, and do not stand 
in your own light. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 226 And 
do we not sit far in our own light, to make it a matter of 
bairn’s play. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxxix, To take away 
the character of a lad that’s been a good servant to you, 
because he can’t afford to stand in his own light for your 
good. 1856 Reade Never too Late lxx, Don’t siand in the 
poor girl’s light. Mod. coUoq. Please move a little farther 
that way ; you are in my light. 

h. A gleam or sparkle in the eye, expressive of 
animated feeling or the like. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 1378 And dying eyes gleem’d forth 
their ashie lights. 1833 H. Coleridge Song, ‘She is not 
fair’ 10, I cease not to behold The love-light in her eye. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxxix, He was followed 
by Cassy, pale, calm . . and with that same fearful light in 
her eye. 1893 Poll Mall Mag. Christm. No. 249 He had 
.. an eye without light, a voice without charm. 

i. To put out or quench (one's) light : to extin- 
guish his ‘ vital spark 

1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 10-13. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Maid's 
7 rag. iv. i. (1619) G4 b, Evad, You will not murther me? 
Mel. No, tis a iustice and a noble one, To put the light out 
of such base offenders. 1810 Scott Lady of L. hi. xi, Quench 
thou his light, Destruction dark 1 

j. pl. [after L. Iumina.~\ Graces of style. rare~~ l . 
1710 Addison Taller No. 267 r 4 Bacon ..had the .. 

comprehensive Knowledge of Aristotle, with all the beautiful 
Lights, Graces, and Embellishments of Cicero. 

k. fig. Light of one's eye(s : applied to a loved 
object. 

<21000 Juliana 95 Du eart dohtor min .. minra eagna 
leoht. 1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence iv. ii, She was 
the light of my eyes, and comfort of My feeble age. 1841 
Lane A i-ab. Nts. I. 108 O my beloved ! O light of mine eye. 

l . 1 he light of God's countenance : in Ps. iv. 6, 
etc. = Divine favour. In allusion to this, the light 
of ( a person's ) countenance is often sarcastically 
used tor : (his) sanction, approving presence. 

1890 Hall Caine Bondman 1. i, Count Trollop was in 
Iceland at this celebration of the ancient festival, and he 
was induced by J orgen to give it the light of his countenance. 

2 . spec. The illumination which proceeds from 
the sun in day-time ; daylight. Also, the time of 
daylight; day-time, day-break. (Usually the light. 
Also the light of day.) 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxvii. 33 Mr leohte [L. ante lucent). 
cx 020 Rule St. Benet viii. (Logeman) 37 Onginnendum 
leohte [L. incipiente luce], a X175 Colt. Horn. 233 Idwat 
deB si moder hire beam, formes hi hit cheteS and blissitS 
be }>e lichte. a 1300 Cursor M. 14195 Qua has to wenden 
ani wai, God es to go bi light o dai. c 1300 Proverbs of 
Mending xxxvi. in Salomon <$• Sal. (1848) 279 Drynk eft 
lasse, and go hy lyhte hom, quo]? Hendyng. a 1340 Ham- 
poi.e Psalter cxviii. 148 As a goed wevk man flat rysis 
bifor light til his werk. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W, 
1531) 138 Lyke as the precyous stone, the more it is 
polyshed or rubbed, the more perfytly it receyueth the 
lyght. a xfioo Montgomerie M isc. P. v. 26 All day I wot 
not what to do, I loth to sie the licht. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, m. 613 Their Morning Milk, the Peasants 
press at Night: Their Evening Meal before the rising 
Light To Market bear. Ibid. iv. 274 Then having spent 
the last Remains of Light, They give their Bodies due 
Repose at Nighty 1813 Sir II. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 
230 Plants grow vigorously only when supplied with light. 
1860-1 Flo. Nightingale Nursing 59 Almost all patients 
lie with their faces turned to the light exactly as plants 
always make their way towards the light. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 134 The appointed hour was approaching 
when man in his turn was to go forth into the light of day. 

b. In theasseverative phiase by this (good) light. 
Also by God's light : see God 14 aand’SuGHT. arch, 
c 1510 Interl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 23 Thou art a mad 

? estj be this lyght ! 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. iv. 93 Come, 
will haue thee, . but by this light I take thee for pittie, 
x6io — Temp. 11. ii. 147 By this good light. 1625 F letcher 
Noble Gent. v. i, Beau. Catcht, by this light I 1821 Scorr 
Kenilw. iv. By this light, Anthony, thou art mad. 
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c. To see the light , to come into the world ; to 
be brought forth or published. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith . (1690) Ded., Had not the Doc- 
trins offended France, they had long since seen the light. 
1705 Hr arne Collect, 20 July (O. H. S.t I. 10 He is resolv'd 
it [a book] shall see y 1 Light. 1752 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. 
(1777) 1. 175 As soon as the helpless infant sees the light. 

3 . The state of being visible or exposed to view. 
To come to light (in early use + in, on light ) : to 
be revealed, disclosed, made visible or made known. 
To bring (rarely fpnt) to light (of. F. mettre en 
hi mi ere) : to reveal, make known, publish. 

a 1000 Elene 1123 (Gr.) Nu is in leobt cymen, onwrbten 
■wyrda bigang. <21300 Cursor M. 15892 He drogh him hak 
hehind J>e men Wald he noght cum in light. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ezek. xvi. 57 When thou wast in thy pryde, and before 
thy wickednesse came to light. 1549 T. Some Latimer's 
Term. Ep, Ded, (Arb.) 19, I haue gathered, writ, and 
rought into lyght the famous fryday sermons of Mayster 
H ugh Latimer. 1567 Gude 4 God lie Ball._ (S. T. S.) 44 
Thairby it sail cum to lycht That 2e ar my Disciples, rycht. 
1397 Morley Intrad, Mns , Ded., It is necessary for him who 
shall put to light any such thing as this is, to choose such 
a patron [etc.]. 1611 Bible Job xxviii. 11 The thing that is 
hid, bringetb he foovth to light. 1643 Cedar. Comm., Reb. 
Irel. 57 Their devillish designes and devices are come to 
light, and brought to our Knowledge. 1763 Parsons in 
Phil. Trans. LV. 48 A worthy family who. .had lived in 
■Virginia seveial years in a conspicuous light. 1870 Max 
M uller Sii. Kelts'. 11873) 285 Everybody wished ., to bring 
to light some of the treasures. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. 
1x876) IV. xviii. 224 Its history is shrouded in the darkness 
which surrounds all the doings of its Earl till he breaks forth 
into full light in tbecourseof the next year. zSgiLmu Times 
XC11, 18/2 Another defect in the Rules of Court 2883 has 
come to light. 

■ 4 s. Power of vision, eyesight (now poet, or rhet,). 
Also pi. =« the eyes (now only slang). 

971 Blickl. Horn. 19 Gehyran we nu forwhon se blinda 
leoht onfeng. Ibid. 21 Se blinda . . ba:d his eagena leohtes. 
cszepMeid Marcgrele 42 Nis no tonge an erpene noneyen 
litt Bat mai telle fe ioie, 1380 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 340 
Hir eyes hasill, yet bright, and such were the lyghtes of 
Venus. 1399 Broughton's Let._ vii. 21 The weakning of his 
[Samson’s] strength lost his libertie and his light. 1607 
Wilkins Mis. Enforced Marr. it. D 1 b. Lift vp thine eyes 
. .They were not borne to loose their light so soone. 1813 
Sporting Mag. XLV. 161 He mik'd the stout Caleb .and 
darken'd his lights. .1883 R. W. Dixon Mano h xii. 38 
His ministers with pointof piercing sword Put out my light 
for ever. 

5 . A body which emits illuminating rays. a. The 
sun or other heavenly body (after Gen. i. 16). 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 234 On 8am feorSan dte^e jjesceop 
God twa miccle. leoht, [;a:t is sunne and mona. c *460 
Towneley Myst. i. 21. Make we heuen & erth. .and Iyghtys 
fayre to se. 1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea ix. (1577) 34 b, 
You mayknowe it by the Arke or bearing of the Starres 
and lyghtes rounde about you. 1608 Shaks. Per. 11. iii. 41 
And bee the Sunne for them to reuerence; None that 
beheld him, hut, like lesser lights. Did vaile their Crownes 
to his supvemacie. 1819 T. Wilson Diet. Astral., Lights, 
the luminaries. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixii. 26 Hesper, 
shineth in heaven a light more genial ever? 

b. An ignited candle, lamp, gas-jet, or the like. 
Hence wax lights = wax candles for lighting (now 
rare in this use : cf. 1 4 b). 

ciooo /Elfric Horn. (Th.) I. 150 We sceolan on Sisum 
d»*e heran ure leoht to cyrcan, and lsetan hi 8aer bletsian. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4231 Many limits of a lqt is liijtid 
othire-quile. c 1420 St. Edilha 1276 (Horstm.) pis mayde 
toke hit [re. he cerge] j>o from pat place & blewe oujt pe ley^t 
anone sodanly. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. vL 169 Sette li^tisor 
Iatimpis bifore hem [images]. 1337 Lury Wills (Camden) 
128, 1 wyll have a lyte brynnyng yn the chansell before the 
sacrement. a 1348 Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII, 207 b, In this 
chamber was hanged a great braunebe of silver percell 
gilte, to beare lightes, 1393 Shaks. Liter. 673 This said, he 
sets his foote vppon the light. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D'A cosiit's Hist. Indies iv. xxxiti. 301 Both rich and poor 
vse this tallowe for lightes. 1849 James Woodman ii, The 
lights were lighted in a large, comfortable, well-fumished 
room. i85x C. Reads Cloister 4 It. Ivii, (1896) 174 A Tuscan 
noble promised ten pounds of wax lights to our lady of 
Ravenna. 1888 Pall Mall G. 23 July 6/2 The common 
practice of seeking for an escape of gas with a light caused 
a serious explosion yesterday morning. 

e. collect. The candles or other illuminants used 
to light a particular place; lights collectively, 
■f Also, material to be burnt for lighting. 

a 1023 Wulfstan Horn., Sermo Lnpi (Napier) 308 Godes 
cyrcan . , mid leohte and lacum hy gelome gegretan. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7806 Vor me ne mi3te no chirchegong 
wijjoute lijte do. £1300 Havelok 576 Grim bad Leue 
bvtngen Hct, For to don on his elopes. *387 Trevisa 
1 ligden (Rolls) VI. 317 An hundred mark to Seynt Peter 
. hislbt. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 7 Eueri quarter for to 
meyniene fe list & be almesse of be broberhede .iij.rf.' *430 
E. Wills 1x882) 85 To our lady lyght, vj<i. .. Item to 
stint Mergret lyght, iiijV. c 1449 IPecock Repr. n. vi, 170 
Forto knele and preie and here list and sette up candelis 
bifore an ymage. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 281 Scho gert 
graith wp a burd..honowryt with gret lycht. 1520 Car- 
penters' Accts. in Sharp Cov. Myst. (1825) 186 Payd for 
lyght for the Cressetts xd. 1561 Ibid., For carryinge ij 
ctessites and iij stone of lyght.. ijr. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj., Slat. Rabt. I, 27 b, Lands given and disponed for 
singing, or for licht in the kirk. 

d., A signal-fire or beacon-lamp, esp. on a ship 
or in a lighthouse; often with prefixed qualifica- 
tion as fixed, plashing, intermittent, revolving 
light. Hence, used for the lighthouse itself. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Aeosta's Hist. Indies in, xi. 155 
In the beginning of the night the Admiralls light failed so, 
as the other shtppe never see them after. 1790 Beatson 


Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. 253 On the evening of the 3rd of April, 
Sir Edward 1 made the light ’ of the Baleines on the Isle of 
Rhee. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. Introd. 5 The original 
lantern for the light was of a diameter somewhat exceeding 
five Feet. 1793, 1838 [see Floating light ]. 1798 Cole- 
ridge A tic. Mar. vi. xxi, Theystood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely light. 1850 A. Stevenson Treat. Light- 
houses 1. 106 The succession of red and white lights is caused 
by the revolution of a frame whose different sides present 
red and white lights.. . The fashing light is produced in the 
same manner as the revolving light. Ibid. 107 The inter- 
mittent light is distinguished by bursting suddenly into 
view, and continuing steady for a short time, after which it 
is suddenly eclipsed for half a minute. ..This distinction, as 
well as that called the f ashingXvpat, is peculiar to the Scotch 
coast. 1863 Murray's Handbk. Kent 4 Sussex 157 The 
wall, like that of its sister light at Gessoriacum. ., is com- 
posed of [etc.]. ' 1894 A. Robertson Nuggets 44 Revealing 
ihe object he was in search of, as a harbour light reveals 
the port. 1896 Housman Shropsh. Lad fix. Black towers 
above the Portland fight The felon-quarried stone. 

f e. A linkman. Ohs. 

1713 Steele Sped. No. 454. r 7, I went to my Lodging, 
led by a Light,, .and made him give me an Account of the 
Charge [etc.]. 

6 . Used fig. with reference to mental illumination 
or elucidation. 

a. In phrases, as to give (carry, bring) light 
(+ to or into a subject). Also to get or receive light. 
Now usually to throw (cast, shed ) light upon. 
T To have need of light, to need explanation. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. iii. 16 Ech man having to do with 
Suche qtiestiouns mai soone se that Holi Wrut 3eueth litil 
or noon list therto at al. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 127 This carde should seme to giue a great light and 
knowledge vnto Nauigation. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 1. ix. 
(1602) 42 The Salutation of the Queene is but a Catalogue 
of all the names of the Iustices, and contayneth nothing 
that hath neede of light. 1637-8 Burton’s Diary (1828) II. 
423, I have received great light from him, and hope for 
much more. cx68o Beveridge Serm. (itxJ) I. 116 Thus 
I have given you what light I could into both these ex- 
pressions. 1696 Wiiiston Theory Earth 11, (1722) 102 This 
Matter will ., give light and strength to some of the former 
Testimonies. 1706 Hearne Collect. 19 Jan. (O. H. S.) I. 
165 Mr. Hugh Broughton .. had ye chief Hand and gave 
light toy 1 Work. 1719 De Foe Crusoe n. xi. (1840) 235 Can 
you give me no further light into it? 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. iv. § a Arguments .. which carry light have their 
effect, even against an opponent who shuts his eyes. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 192, I was very desirous to get 
some light into some of the sensible qualities, that might 
probably occasion the difference. 1833 Bain Senses 4 Int. 
1. ii. | 10 (1S64) 38 The experimental enquiries of recent 
years have thrown much light upon this obscure and 
mysterious subject. x85o Adler Fauriefs Prov. Poetry 
xvi. 351 It is on these antecedents that I shall first en- 
deavor to shed some fight. 1884 D. Hunter tr. R cuss's 
Hist. Canon iv. 57 The various aberrations of heresy are 
well suited fur easting some light on the history of the canon. 

b. Illumination or enlightenment, as a posses- 
sion of the mind, or as derivable from some par- 
ticular source. Light of nature , the capacity 
given to man of discerning certain divine truths 
without the help of revelation. 

X422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 134 Thes maner 
thynges a man may not do wythout wysdome and vndyr- 
stondyngeand lyght of connynge. 1393 Shaks. John iv. 
iii. 61 We had a kinde of light, what would ensue. 1399 
[Cartwright] Christian Let. 7 Yet you infer that the light 
of nature teaclieth some knowledge naturall whiche is neces- 
sarie to saluation. X630 Prynne God No Impostor 12 It is 
a greater good or happinesse then man by all the light of 
Art or Nature can attaine vnto. 1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 
195 These words do, in my present Light, point [etc.]. 1710 
Berkeley Priitc, Hum. Knowl. § 72 If we follow the light 
of reason. 1732 — Alciphr. 1. § 2 Having spread so much 
light and knowledge over the land. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 191 The men of England, the men, I mean, of light 
and leading in England. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old 
Benchers, _ Lovel . . was a quick little fellow, and would 
despatch it [business] out of hand by the light of natural 
understanding. 183a H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) *£>8 
That is the point on which I want light 1 1871 Morley 
Candorcet in Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 87 Less read through- 
out Europe by men of superior light. 1894 Jessopp Random 
Roaming, etc., iv. 145 The Rector, .doing his duty accord- 
ing to his light as a country parson. 

e. pi. (a) Pieces of information or instruction ; 
facts, discoveries, or suggestions which explain 
a subject, if) The opinions, information, and capa- 
cities, natural or acquired, of an individual intel- 
lect. (Cf. F . lumilresJ) Often in phr. according 
to (one' s') lights. 

*326 Pilgr.Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 123 He hath his sug- 
gestyons, feiynges, & lyghtes.. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
217 We may entertaine some lights out ofauthentique Story. 
1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 173X I. 387, 1 had long Conversa- 
tions with the Pensioner, by which I gain’d the Lights 
necessary to discover the whole present Scene of Affairs. 
1748 Anson’s Voy. in. vii. 354 The Governor .. might be 
expected to give us the best lights for avoiding this per- 
plexity. 1793 W. Roy Milit. Antiq. Rom. Brit. Introd., 
Many new fights concerning the Roman history and geo- 
graphy of Britain.. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) II. xxi. 
262 The most distinguished of bis successors, with all the 
lights of a century and a half, could not have stated more 
correctly [etc.], x86x Thackeray Four Georges iii. (1876) 83 
He did his best; he worked according to his lights. 1867 
Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ivii. 140 He trusted that 
Grace would understand this lw her own natural lights. 
*875 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) III. 503 We may love and 
honour the intentions of these excellent people, as far as 
their lights extend. 1879 Trollope Thackeray 112 To 
Pen and to Pen’s mother he is beneficent after his lights. 


d. New light (s : novel doctrines (esp. theological 
and ecclesiastical) the partisans of which lay claim 
to superior enlightenment ; hence by antithesis 
Old light(s, the traditional doctrines to which the 
‘ new lights ’ are opposed. Also attrib. as in New 
Light, Old Light men , teachers, doctrines , etc., 
whence New Lights, Old Lights , as designations 
for persons holding ‘ New Light ’ and 1 Old Light ’ 
views. 

In Scotland the appellations New Lights, Old Lights 
(Sc. Auld Lichts) have been current in two different appli- 
cations : ( a ) as occasional names for the Moderate and the 
Evangelical party in the Established Church (so used e. g. 
by Burns) ; (b) as the usual . popular names for the two 
bodies into which the Associate (or Burgher) Synod was 
divided in 1799, and the two into which the General Asso- 
ciate (or Antiburgher) Synod was divided in 1806 ; in each 
case the * Old Light ’ minority (adhering to the ‘covenanted 
reformation ’and to the principle of a national ehurch)formed 
themselves into a separate presbytery, and in 1842 the few 
remaining Old Light Burghers and Old Light Antiburghers 
joined to form the Synod of United Original Seceders, to 
which the name ‘Auld Lichts’ is still frequently applied. 

1630 Hubbert Pill Formality 67 Those that dare even in 
their Pulpits, mock, and cry out against new lights. 1639 
Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 176 Give greater occasion 
to those, who brag of their new lights., . . to reject al! Scripture 
as useless, c 1663 South Serin. 1 Kings xiii. 33 Serm, (1715) 
151 Against which New Lights, sudden Impulses of the 
Spirit, Extraordinary Calls, will be but weak Arguments. 
1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. 19 He was afraid of 
Fox, for going.after new lights. *744 Jon. Edwards Wks. 
1834 I. p. cxviii/i To attend the ministry of those that are 
called New Light Ministers. 1783 Burns Ep. W. Simpson 
xx vii, An’ some their new-ligh t fair avow, J ust quite barefac’t. 
Ibid, xxx, Some auld-light herds in neehor towns Are mind’t 
[etc.], x8oS R. Forsyth Beauties Scotl. III. 429 The bur- 
gher associate clergy .. have .. resolved to expunge the 
offending passage from the Confession of Faith. Twelve or 
thirteen of their clergy.. have wished to retain the Con- 
fession of Faith unaltered. . ..They are called the adherents 
of the old light, in opposition to the majority of their 
brethren, whom they term. new light men. 1874 Blunt Diet. 
Sects s.v. Burghers , On Sept. 5th 1799.. the Burgher body 
split into two parlies, called respectively the Old-Light and 
the New-Light. On October 2nd the Old-Light minority 
constituted themselves into a separate Presbytery. Ibid. 
In 1820 the New-Light Burghers united with the New- Light 
Antiburghers, and took the name of the United Secession. 
1888 Barrie (title) Auld Licht Idylls. 

e. A suggestion or help to the solution of a pro- 
blem or enigma. Now spec, in an acrostic puzzle, 
each of the words which are to be guessed, their 
initials (or initials and finals) forming the word or 
words in which the answer to the puzzle consists. 

1894 World 3 Jan. XL. 37/1 Acrostics. .. When ‘second 
thoughts ’ are sent, the whole answer should be forwarded, 
not corrections to separate fights only. 

7 . Often with spiritual reference (said of the 
brightness of Heaven, the illumination of the soul 
hy divine truth or love, etc.). Angel (or spirit ) 
of light, one who dwells in Heaven. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 17 Se Jxe ne can pa beorhtnesse Jims ecan 
leohtes. C1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 13 Dese six werkes of 
brictnesse..he ben nemned lichtes wapne. . a 1225 Ancr. R. 
92 God wule . . giuen on liht wi&innen, him uorto iseonne, 
ant icnowen. c 1340 Hampolf. Wks. (Horstm.) I. 13 Mare 
priuilyer he [Satan] transfigure hym in Jm forme of an awngel 
of lyght. a 1400 Prymer (1891) 73 That thou sette the soule 
of thy seruant. .in the Kyngdom of pees and of ii^t. 1388 
J. Udall Demonstr. Discipl. (Arb.) 18 The light of the 
Gospell is (at the least) as cleare as that of the law. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 257 Diuels soonest tempt resembling 
spirits of light. 1732 Law Serious C. v. (ed. 2) 71 To walk 
in the light of Religion.. 1738 Wesley Psalms lxxxvih. i, 
Thou art the God of Light! 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 28 
Beware, ye who walk in light, lest ye turn your light into 
a curse. 1834 Faber Oratory Hymns Ixvii. * Hark J hark I 
my soul’ i, Angels of Jesus 1 Angels of light 1 

b. spec. Among Quakers, the inward revelation 
of Christ in the soul. 

1636 G. Fox Jrnl. I. 271 That which is called life in Christ 
the Word, was called light in us. 1706 [E. Ward] Wooden 
World Dissected (1708) 89 Tho’ lie’s more beholden to Sol, 
than a Quaker to his inward Light, a 17x3 Ellwood Auto- 
biog. (1714) 45, I now saw, in and hy the farther Openings 
of the Divine Light in me. 1763 Maclaine tr. Mosheim's 
Eccl. Hist. (1768) V. 25 They [Quakers] prefer, .to be called, 
in allusion to that doctrine that is the fundamental principle 
of their association, Children or Confessors of Light. 

e. Applied to God as the source of divine light, 
and to men who manifest it. 

ciooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. v. 14 Ge synt middaneardes leoht. 
C1375 Sc. Leg, Saints Pro!. 129 God .. of Jfis warld callit 
jxame Jie lichte. 1367 Gude 4 Gadlie Bail. (S.T. S.) 45 Call 
on the Lord, our gyde and lycht. 1839 FitzGerald tr. 
Omar hi. (1899) 87 Whether the one True Light Kindle to 
Love, or Wrath consume me quite, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
588 In the presence of God Who is Light, all earthly light 
shall fail. 

8. In figurative uses of sense 5 : 

a. One who is eminent or conspicuous for virtue, 
intellect, or other excellence ; a luminary. 

[1326 Tindale John v. 35 He was a brennynge and a 
shynynge light.] 159a Davies Immort, Soul vi. i. (1714) 43 
Some wno were great Lights of old, And in their Hands the 
Lamp of God did bear. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 6 
Those Sunnes of Glory, those two Lights of Men. 1630 
Prynne Anti-Armin. 82 He was.. a worthy light of our 
Church. 1693 J. Edwards Author, O. 4 N. Test. 78 Those 
eminent lights of the Latin church, Runntis, Terom, Hilary. 
a 1790 Drvden Iliad 1. 370 If both the Lights Of Greece 
their private Int’rest disunites. 1832 Tennyson Dream 


LIGHT, 


LIGHT, 


Fair W. 268 Joan of Arc, 'A light of ancient France. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia 1. iv, He had been one of the shining 
lights of his university. 1868 Helps Realmah xiii. (1876) 
367 The great lights of the Bench. 1894 Jessopp Random 
Roaming, etc. v. 189, I know of one eminent man of science, 
who was a burning and shining light in his day. 
b. A bright example. 

*550 Crowlev Waie to Wealth (1872) 139 Fingered ladies, 
whose womanlike behauiour and motherlike housewifry 
ought to he a lighte to al women. 

9 . In figurative uses of sense 1 e : A considera- 
tion which elucidates or which suggests a par- 
ticular (true or false) view of a subject. Hence, 
the aspect in which anything is viewed or judged. 
In the light of*. («) with the help afforded by 
knowledge of (some fact) ; ( b ) in the aspect or 
character of, viewed as being (so and so). 

1689-90 Temple Ess., Gardening Wks. 1731 I. 174 Cresar, 
if considered in all Lights. _ 1705 Addison Italy Pref., 

I have mention’d hut few Things in common with others, 
that are not either set in a new Light or accompany’d 
with different Reflections. 1712 Steele . Sped. No. 518 
p 9. As you have considered human nature in all its lights. 
1719 W. Wood Surv. T rude p. v, Should we consider your 
Majesty under this Light. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 1E2 In 
this light it will easily appear, how much more intense the 
same degree of heat may prove. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
v. i, Those great judges whose vast strength of genius hath 
placed them in the light of legislators. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 163 In the light of a foremast seaman, heappeared 
to he quite a Genius. 1834 Macaulay in Trevelyan. Life I. 
373, 1 quite enjoy the thought of appearing in the light of an 
old hunks who knows on which side his bread is buttered. 
1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 289 In what light did she 
strike you i _ 1893 Times x June 9/5 In the light of all that 
has been said and done. 

10 . A window or other opening in a wall for the 
admission of light ; spec, one of the perpendicular- 
divisions of a mullioned window. 

14. . in Willis A rchit. Nomencl. Mid. Ages (1844) 51 Three 
windowes, every windowe conteineth vj lights. .. Item ij 
hiest small lights, a 1490 Botoner I tin. (Nasmith 1778) 
287 Sunt in qualibet bay-wyndow septem lyghtis. 1323 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 174 A wynddoo of thre lightes to L:e 
placed in the north ile. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia. 1. (1590) 8 
The lightes, doores and staires, rather directed to the vse of 
the guest, then to the eye of the Artificer. 1608 Topsell, 
Serpents (1658) 720 They shut their doores against them 
[Frogs], and stopped up all their lights to exclude them 
out of their houses. . 1683 Moxon Meek. Ex ere. Printing 
ii. p 1 For the making tne height of his Lights to bear 
a rational proportion to the capacity of the Room. 1723 
Chambers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. A rchit. I. 133 Round or 
Oval Lights., make a very beautiful .Diversity with the 
larger Windows. 1727 A Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. I. 
xxi. 254 Clear Oyster-shell Lights, that are far inferior to 
Lights of Glass. 1760 Raper in Phil. Trans, fl. 804 The, 
diameter of the circular light at top is 27 feet 5 inches. 1823 
Rutter Fonthill 55 The third window.. two lights high, 
and four wide. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. 1. 182 The 
east and west windows, of five lights each. 

b. Gardening. One of the glazed compartments 
(usually admitting of being opened) forming the 
roof or side of a greenhouse or the top of a frame. 

1733 Miller Gardener s Diet. (ed. 2) s.v. Hot-bed, Some 
have them [Frames] to contain but two Lights, which is 
very handy for raising Cucumber and Melon Plants. 1821 
W. Cobbett Anter. Gardener § 106 Air is given by pushing 
up, or drawing down, the Lights, which form die top or 
roof of the green-house. 1829 — Eng. Gardener § 49 Upon 
this frame, glazed sashes are put, which are called lights. 
1847 Mrs. Loudon Amateur Card. Cal. (1857) 208 A flame 
with glass lights like those used for melon and cucumber 
beds. 1859 R. Thompson Gardeners Assist. 625 The soil 
should be watered about ten a.m, shutting down the lights 
for a short time, in order to prevent a chill taking place. 

11 . Meek. An aperture or clear space. (Cf. F. 
lumiitre.) 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 72 These Arches con- 
sist of a Semi-circle, and the Depth of their Archivolte is a 
tenth Part of the light or void of the greater, and an eighth 
Part of the light of the lesser ones. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch <5- Clockm. Nandbk. 59 See that the ‘lights’ between 
the wheel teeth and the edge of the roller are equal on both 
sides when the wheel is locked. 

12 . Painting. Light or illuminated surface, as 
represented in a picture, or considered in regard 
to such representation ; any portion of a picture 
represented as lighted up. 

In this sense perh. mixed with an absolute use of Light a? 
Fr. has both lumiitre and clair in similar applications. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman ilAlf. 1. 3 With this 
onely did he fill and finish his Table, gluing in the rest 
Lights and shadowes, as might sute best with each seuerall 
part. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphics 66 In what places you 
will have those strong and high lights, and reflections to 
fall, which are seen in satten and velvet. Ibid., Lay your 
light with thinne and waterish Lake. 1709 Ff.lton Classics 
(1718) 69 It is in Writing, as in Picture, in which the Art is 
to observe where the Lights will fall. 1748 Arison's Voy. 
ill. x. 412 It is very unusual to see the light and shade 
justly and naturally handled [in Chinese pictures]. 1811 
Self Instructor 513 Giving the lights their proper value. 
c 1816 Fuseli in Led. Paint, viii. (1848) 505 One point is 
the brightest in the eye, as on the object; this is ^ the 
point of light. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing iii. 153 A light 
is made brighter by being opposed to a dark. 1843 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace{ t88o) 1 . 5 The Italian masters universally 
make the horizon the chief light of their picture. 1835 Gul- 
lick & Timbs Paint. 204 Selecting some point of ‘highest 
light ’. 1867 Tennyson Window 1 The lights and shadows 

fly 1 Yonder it brightens and darkens down on the plain. 
fig. 1732 Pope Ess. Man n. 121 The lights and shades, 
whose well-accorded strife Gives all the strength, and 
colour of our life. 
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13. Law. The light which falls on the windows 
of a house from the heavens, and which the owner 
claims to enjoy unobscured by obstructions erected 
by his neighbours. Usu. in pi. 

In England the inscription ‘Ancient Lights’ is frequently 
put on the face or side of a house adjacent to a site on 
which lofty buildings may he erected ; the object being to 
give warning that the owner will have ground of action 
against any person who shall obstruct the access of light to 
his windows. (Cf, sense 10 above.) 

1768 Blacicstone Comm. III. 3 If a house or wail is 
erected so near to mine that it stops my antient lights, . I 
may enter my neighbour’s land, and peaceably pull it down. 
1838 Lp. St, Leonards Handy- Bk. Prof. jLamxjL 48 If a 
house is sold with al! the lights belonging to it, and it is 
intended to build upon the adjoining ground ..so as to 
interfere with the lights, the right to build in that manner 
should he expressly reserved. Ibid. xxv. 187 You should 
keep in view this distinction between the right to light, and 
rights of common and of way, or the like. 

14. a. A flame or spark sening to ignite any 
combustible substance. To strike a light , to pro- 
duce a flame or spark with flint and steel or with 
a match (see Strike v. ). b. Something used for 
igniting; e.g. a spill, taper, match, 

1684 Bukyan Pilgr. ii. (1900) 277 Whereforehe strook 
a Light 1 for he never goes at.-o without his Tinder-box'. 

1835 \V, Irving Tour Prairies 281 We had implements to 
strike a light. 1835 Marryat Three Cutters i, Tell Mr. 
Simpson to bring me a light for my cigar. 1832 Dickf.ns 
Bleak Ho.sdfLxode. takes it [a candle], goes to the fire, stoops 
over the red embers, and tries to get a light. 1889 Bksant 
Beil St. Pauls 1 . 170 Ajar of tobacco, and a box of lights. 
Mod. Go and put a light to the fire in the dining-room. 

15. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as light- 
beam, -glare, -spot, -wave\ b. objective, as light- 
bearer, - bringer , - creating , -giver, -giving, -grasp- 
ing, -hating, -maker, -making', instrumental, etc., 
as light-embroidered, -gilded. 

*398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. viil xliii. (Tollem. MS.', A 
■*ly3t bem [L. radius] is a bry3te strem of a body of ly^te. 
1845 Carlyle Cromwell] 1871) IV. 1 19 Straggling accidental 
light beams. 1326 PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 67 b, The 
sterre called lucifer : that is to say the 'lyght berer. 183a 
J am es A gnes Sard 1 186c) I. 257 Two of the light-bearers cast 
down their torches and fled. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. u. v. 
(1838) 170 By this fairest of Orient *Light-bringers must our 
Friend be blandished. 1781 Cowper Truth 390 The *iight-' 
creating God. 1745-6 Collins Ode Liberty iv. 16 Clouds, 
that lie Paving the 'light-embroider'd Sky, c 1670 H. An- 
derson Crt. Convert 7 We must . . Leave the fair Train, and 
the *light-guilded Room. 1382 Wyclif Gen. i. 16 And God 
made two greet *li3t ijyuerys [Vulg. luminaria]. 1381 
Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 20 Poetry, .hath been the first 
light-giuer to ignorance. 1883 Cassell's Earn. Mag. July 
464/1 It consists of a wick or light-giver, formed of vegetable 
carbon bent in the form of aloop. 1427-9 Roils of Parlt. IV. 
364/2 A redy Bekyn, wheryn shall be ’'light gevyng by nyht, 
to alle the Vesselx that [etc.]. 1863 I. Williams Baptistery 
1. v. (1874) 54 The light-giving face That lights the heavens. 

1836 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh vi. 572 He had been 
covered overmuch To keep him from the 'light-glare. 1889 
Tablet 2 Nov. 638 The most powerful *light-grasping in- 
struments as yet used. 1647 H. More Song of Soul m. 
App. xxxvii, * Light-hating ghosts. 1382 Wyclif Ezck. 
xxxii. 8, Y shal make alle 'lrjtmakers [Vulg. luminaria ] 
of heuen for to mourne vpon thee. 1800 Herschf.l in Phil. 
Trans. XC. 328 * Light-making rays. 1884 Earle Ags, 
Lit. 98 Anglia became for a century the 'light-spot, of Euro- 
pean history. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Set. 1x879) II. viii. xio 
Different 'light-waves produce different colours. 

16 . Special Comb. : light-ball Mil., a combus- 
tible fired from a mortar at night, to throw light 
ontheoperationsof the enemy; light-boat = Light- 
ship; flight-bolt, a thunderbolt; also fig . ; light- 
box, f (a) a certain apparatus for striking a 
light by chemical means ; (f) Naitt. = light-room 
(Cent. Diet.) ; light-due, -duty, a toll levied on 
ships for the maintenance of lights in lighthouses 
and lightships ; j- light-fat, a lump ; light-head, 
the top portion of a ‘light’ (sense 10); light- 
keeper, one who has charge of the light in 
a lighthouse or lightship; light-land (. Hist . ), 
land given for the maintenance of light at an altar 
or shrine; light-man, ( a ) one who attends to the 
light (in a lighthouse, etc.V; a light-keeper; (/<■) 
a linkman ; hence lightmanship, the office or 
duty of a lightman ; light-money = light-due-, 
light-picture, a photograph ; light-port (see 
quot. 1867); light-room, {a) a small chamber 
next to the magazine in a war-ship, in which lights 
are placed behind thick glass windows for illu- 
minating the magazine ; (b) the room at the top 
of a lighthouse containing the lighting apparatus; 
light-shot Hist., a due levied for furnishing the 
church with lights [ = OE. leoht-gesceot] ; light- 
struck a., ( a ) ? thunderstruck ; (b) Phologr., 
injured by exposure to actinic light ; light-tight 
a., impervious to light ; light-tower, a light- 
house ; light-vessel = Lightship ; light-year 
(see quot. 1890). 

1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 766/2 Fire-balls, ’‘light-balls, 
smoke-balls, [etc.]. 1859 F. A Griffiths A rtil. Man. (1862) 
86 Light balls burn from 10 to 20 minutes. 1838 Homans Cycl, 
Commerce 1237 *Light-Boats and theiq Accessories. 1582 
Stanyhurst /Eneis in, (Arb.) 76'rhundring 'lightbolts from 
tome clowds fyrye be flasshing. a 1603 Brewer Lingua 1 v. 
i. (1607) H, Therefore more murthering art thou then the 


light holt. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rev. xti. 8 Whatsoever the 
pope with his bulls, or the emperor with his light-holts, did 
to hinder it, still the gospel ran and was glorified. 1833 H, 
Knight Once upon a Tints II. 273 By-and-bythe 'light-box 
was sold as low as a shilling. ,1839 Fenny Cycl. XIII, 
479 1 * Light-dues are collected, .upon ships frequenting our 
ports, i860 R. Bursell in Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 4 
The Light dues.. are one shilling per ton. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 84 The condition of their receiving the 'light; 
duties was that of maintaining a light, c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
John v. 35 He waes byrnende 'leoht fet [Vulg. lucerna] & 
jyhtende. cxzoo Ormin 13399 burrh Filippe onn Ennglissh; 
iss" Lihhtfattess muj> bitacnedd. 1886 Willis & Clark 
Cambridge III. 554 A monial which branches over the ''light- 
heads. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 310 They would fully 
instruct the person entered as 'Light-keeper, i860 Merc. 
Marino Mag.VII. 94 Its base is surrounded by the light- 
keepers' dwellings. 1879 E. Waterton Pietas Mariana 85 
’ Landsgiven for this purpose werecalledlamp-landsand'light- 
lands. 1437 Churchui. Acc. Yattan (Som. Rec. Soc.) 99 For 
the 'lytemen of Cleve .. yrecevede iiii maike ii*. a x 704 
T. Brown It ks. (1760) IV. 255 The midwife moon might 
ihLd her calling, And noisy lightman leave his bawling. 
1889 A. T. Pasic Eyes Thames 68 Box-making, for which 
the Nore lightmen have been famous for years past. 1334 
Chtirchw. Acc. Yat/on 1 Som. Rec. Soc.) 148 Of John Wass- 
borowe for 'lygthmnnshepe . . .vi*. viij *. 1672 Marvell 

Corn. cci. Wks. 1872-5 II. 39c) He will on his part give you 
the best security .. from ihe time that the 'light-mony shall, 
begin to be payd. 1755 Magens Insurances I, 518 For 
Pilotage and Light-Money fio 10. 1886 E. Schuyler 

Anter. Diplom. 308 Apart from the Sound dues themselves, 
there were charges of light-money, pass-money, etc., which 
caused a delay at Elsinore. 1883 Agnes M. Clerk e Pop. 
Hist.Astron. 199 By its means the first solar 'light-pictures 
of real value were taken. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(17S0) Y y, Cantanettes, the 'light-ports in the stern of a 
galley. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word -l'k., Light-port, a scuttle,' 
made for showing a light through. Also, a port in timber' 
ships kept open until brought deep by cargo. It is then 
secured and caulked in. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1780), * Light-room, . . it is used to contain the lights by 
winch the gunner, and his assistants, are enabled to fill the 
cartridges with powder. 1803 Naval Chrtnt. XV. 59 Cop-' 
pered the light room. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
805 The Light- Room Floor, the 86th course of the building. 
1875 W. M Ilwrajth Guide Wigtownshire U2 The light- 
room at the top [of the lighthouse]. 1853 Rock Ch. of 
leathers III. ii. xxo Each one according to the extent of. 
land he had, should pay into his parish church . . a certain. 

. quantity of wax under the name of 'light-shot. 1884 J. 
Parker Apost. Life HI. 177 'Light-struck, stunned, dazed,- 
disabled. 1890 Anthony’s Pkotogr, Bull. III. 105 Five or 
six [plates], .were too badly light-struck to show whether 
they had ever been exposed in the camera or not. ' 1884 
Athenaeum 27 Dec. 864 13 We .. were doubtful whether the 
chamber [of the camera] was 'light-tight. 1677 k- Cary. 
Chronol. 11. 1. xi. 120 A Pharos or 'Light-Tower. 1834 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Seine 39 The light-towers of the Heve. 
1838 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 126 A 'Light-vessel has been 
moored in 3 fathoms. 1888 Athenaeum ay Oct. 558/2 The 
distances in 'light-years of the last two stars. 1890 C- A. 
Young Elctn. Astron. xii, § 433 It is better, and now usual, 
to take as the unit of stellar distance the so-called ‘ light 
year’ ; i.e. the distance light travels in a year, which is 
about 63,000 times the distance of the earth from the sun, 
Iiiglrb (bit), fl. 1 Forms : 1 leoht, liht, Nor th- 
umb. ieht, 2-4 lilit(e, 3 Ortn. lihht, (4 lixt, lyht, 

I t), 4-5 lijt(e, ly3t(e, 4 6 lyght(e, 4-7 St, 
lieht, lycht, (3 ley3t, 6 leicht, ly3t, ly3th, 
liht), 4- light, [OE. leoht, Wit, Northumb. 
/?/// = OFr is. liiu'cht, OS. *likt implied in deriva- 
tives (Du. He hi), OHG. Ithtii (MHG. liht, mod. 
G. leicht ), ON. leltr (Da. let , Sw. lalf), Goth. 
leihts OT eut. *li/jhlo- ftjo-) , f. Tent, root *lhjgw- 
pre-Teut. *lehgd w -, as in Lith. leygvas light ; ihe 
ablaut-var. pre-Teut. *ltjgh w -, Ttut. *lmjgw-, ap- 
pears in Skr. laghu, Gr. iXafpos light, iXaxvs; 
small, OHG. lungar light ; cf. also Lung.] 

I. In the primary physical sense and uses con- 
nected therewith. 

1 . Of little weight, not ponderous. The opposite 
of heavy. Also in to lie light (cf. Heavy i b, c). 
Light ice. sails (see qnots. 1867). 

a 1000 Riddles x!i. 76 (Gr.) Leohtre ic com micle bonne 
}?eslytla wyrm. c 1203 Lay. 5903 Heorewepnen weorenlihte. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ii. 152 Was neuere lef vp-on lynde 
lygnter ber-after. c 1470 Henry Wallace in. 85 Glide lycht 
harnes, fra that tyme, wsyt he euir. 14.. Prcnnp. Parv. 
304/1 [MS. K.) Liht of wyhte, [P.) light of weight ormesure. 
1334 Tindale Matt. xi. 30 My yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 90 Al ihair 
harnesse was lycht. 1613 J. Dennis Secrets Angling 1. C 2 b, 
Rods [were made] of lightest Cane and Hazell plant. 1642 
Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. H. xix. 121 Watches have been 
made as fight and little, as many that wore them make of 
their time. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Past. x. 51 How light 
wou'd lye the Turf upon my Breast, If [etc.]. 1762 Fal- 
coner Shipwr. ii. 97 The fighter sails, for summer winds 
and seas, Are now dismiss’d. 1795 Burke Corr. IV. 325 It 
[wheat] will be very light in the ear. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Light ice, that which has but little depth in the 
water ; it is not considered dangerous to shipping, as not 
being heavy. Ibid., Light sails, all above the topgallant- 
sails ; also the studding sails and flying jib. 1871 R. Ellis 
tr. Catullus lxiv, 64 Veils not her hidden breast light brede 
of drapery woven. 

absol. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiv. (Percy Soc.) 108 
Of the eyen the offyee only is the sy'ght, To se. .The whyte, 
or blacke, the bevy, or the lyght. 1639 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. Iir. 11, 105 Touching judgeth many things, Heavy, 
Leight, and those that are between them. _ 1875 Jowett 
Plato led. 2' I. 24 The art of weighing, again, has to do 
with lighter and heavier. . 

Proverb. 1562 J. Hey wood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 151 


LIGHT. 

Light geynes make heuy purses. 177s S. J. Pratt Liberal 
Ofiin. cx.vi. (17831 IV. 82 He. .swore. .that ] should not leave 
him till his purse was as light as eleven-pence. 

b. Deficient in weight (‘ too light ’) ; below the 
standard or legal weight. 

1589 Nottingham Rec. IV. 226 For chaungetnge of fowre 
light French Crownes. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 328 
Be it so much As makes it light or heauy in the substance 
Or she deuision of the twentieth part of one poore scruple. 
1622 Malynf.s A nc. Lnw-Mcrch. 115 Light Gold taken for 
merchandises sold. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 947 All 
Clipt and Light Money was called in. 1727 Boyer Fr. 
Diet, s.v., This Guinea is light. i85q Tennyson Holy Grail 
26 For good ye are and bad, and like to coins, Some true, 
some light. 1887 T. E, Thorpe in Gd. Words 400 There 
is about ,£50,000,000 of light gold in circulation. 

2 . Possessing little weight in proportion to bulk ; 
of small specific gravity. In the 17th and iSth 
centuries often applied to water. 

*$59 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 41 It is a generall 
maior among Philosophers, that al light thynges contend 
upwarde. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 11. ii. 1. i. (1651) 232 Pure, 
thin, light water by all means use. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
vi. 260 It is the lightest water the earth yeelds . . I found 
it so light, that I had no weight, .in the bearing of it. 1683 
Moxon Mech Ex ere.. Printing 383 Founders call their 
Ashes Lean, if they are Light ; because then they have 
little Mettle in them. 1683 Tryon Way to Health vi. (1697) 
100 This is the lightest of all Waters, it cools and heats 
quickly. 1726 Leoni A Ibertts Archit. I. 6/1 The best Water 
is clear, transparent and light. <11728 Woodward Fossils 
1. (1729) I. 13 The Earthy matter, that was softer and 
lighter, would be easily washed away. 1838 T. Thomson 
(Them. Org. Bodies 504 The charcoal is light and brilliant. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 373 The seeds 
of the different grasses naturally divide themselves into 
light and heavy seeds. 1868 Lockyer Elan. Astron, iii. 

§ 10 (1879) 59 Hydrogen, the lightest gas. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 184 Light magnesia is obtained by the 
same process from the light carbonate of magnesia. 

absol. a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. xi. § 1. 309 ^Equally 
compounded of Light, and Heauie. 
to. In comparative : Delivered {of a child). 

<11300 Cursor M. 8593 On a night bath lighter war \>sl. 
c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. ( 1810) 310 On wherfe per scho was 
& lighter of a sonne. c 1560 in I) epos. Rebell, 1560 (Surtees') 
61 The morrow after the said Charles wyf was lighter. 1596 
Dalrymflf. tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 138 Our quene is in- 
stantlie lychter of a bony barne. a 1783 Willie's Lady viii. in 
Child Ballads I. 86 Of her young ba.rn she'll neer be lighter. 

4 . Bearing a small or comparatively small load. 
Of a vessel : Having a small burthen, or (the 
usual sense) unladen, without cargo. (Cf. Heavy 
a. 4.) Light engine (see quot. 1881). Light rail- 
way : a railway constructed for light traffic. Light 
forter\ one who carries only light packages. Light 
water-dr aught, water-line (see quot. 1867). 

1602 in Rec. Convent. R, Burghs (1870) II. 133 Quither 
the schip be laydnit or licht c 1630 Milton On the Uni- 
versity Carrier 22 He di’d for heavines that his Cart went 
light. 1665 Loud. Gaz. No. 11/1 The Norwich sent in one 
of near Three hundred Tuns, a light Ship. 1703 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3968/1 The Privateer being light and clean, came up with 
herabout 4 in theafternoon. 1729 Moreton A ppcirit.n. 3 The 
Ship was sent light as they call it to Virginia for a loading of 
tobacco. 1794 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845! II. 220 To 
allow light Swedes to leave the Port of Leghorn. 183s 
Mech. Mag. XXII. 275 When the vessel is light, the speed 
of the wheels is increased. 1854 Dickens Hard T. u. i. 135 
A deaf serving-woman, and the light porter completed Mrs. 
Sparsit’s empire. 1867 Smyth Sailor's ■ Word-bk., Light 
water-draught, the depth of water, which a vessel draws 
when she is empty, or nearly so. Light water-line, the 
line showing the depression of the ship's body in the water, 
when just launched, or quite unladen. 1868 Act 31 4 32 
Viet. c. 119 | 28 A light Railway shall be constructed and. . 
the Regulations.. shall not authorize a greater Weight than 
Eight Tons to be brought upon the Rails by any One Pair 
of Wheels. 1881 M. Reynolds Engine-Driving Life in 
A ‘light engine’— a phrase in railway circles that means an 
engine alone, without a train. 

b. fig. or in figurative context. 

1768 Hume Balance of Power Ess. 198 The Athenians 
always threw themselves into the lighter scale, and en- 
deavoured to preserve the balance. <*1774 Goldsm. tr. 
Scarron's Com. Romance (1775) I. 321 Laden with years, 
and so extremely light of honesty, that [etc.]. 

5 . Chiefly Mil. Lightly armed or equipped, 
f Also, lightly clad. Light inarching order (see 
quot. 1825). Also Light horse, horseman. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Frol. <$■ T. 15 Al light for somer 
rood this worthy man. 1600 Holland Livy vn. x. 255 A 
light footmans shield he takes unto him. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib m. iii. (1810) 527 Captaine Taffes troop of Horse 
with certains light foote were sent from the campe, 1781 
Gibbon Decl. <J- F. xviii, II. xn He was overtaken ..by 
a party of light cavalry. 1808 Med. frill. XIX. 305 His 
Majesty’s 13th Regiment of Light Dragoons. 1813 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Deep. X. 527, I shall Tie with the Light 
division in the morning. 1823 G. R. Gleig Subaltern iii. 48 
The division was to enter the trenches, .in what is called light 
marching order; that is, leaving their knapsacks, blankets, 
&c., behind, and carrying with them only their arms and 
ammunition. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xx. III. 161 To send 
a body of Thracian cavalry and light troops to the aid of 
the Athenians. 1846 Greener Set. Gunnery 393 Carbines, 
for some light infantry regiments. 1871 R. Ellis tr, 
Catullus xxviii, a Starving company, troop of hungry Piso, 
Light of luggage, of outfit expeditious 1870 Froude 
Ctesarxvi. 265 The legions had come light, without tents 
or baggage. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Ainer , 49 To travel 
in America one must travel light. 

0 . Of a vehicle or vessel : Lightly constructed ; 
adapted for light loads and for swift movement. 
Light cart — 1 spring cart’ (see Cart sb. 3). 
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c 893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. i. § 19 Hy habbaS swyffe lytle 
scypa& swySe leohte. 1579FENTON Guicciard. 1. (1599)28 It 
contayned xxxv. light or suttle gallies. 1694 Land. Gaz. 
No. 300S/1 The Maresclial de Tourville had sent out divers 
light Frigats . . to get Intelligence. 17x6 Ibid. No. 5473/1 
The lighter part of the .. Fleet, viz. Gallies &c. was in the 
Port. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vn. i, The arrival of a 
first-rate light coach in a country town. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ix. II. 480 Light vessels sent out by the English 
admiral for the purpose of obtaining intelligence. 185a 
Thackeray Esmond 1. xiii, My Lord Mohun sent to Lon- 
don for a light chaise he had. 1882 Miss Braddon hit. 
Royal III. i. 15 You had better go in the light cart. 

7 . Of a building: Having an appearance sug- 
gestive of lightness; graceful and elegant in 
form. 

1762 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1765) II. i. 37 
note, One of the lightest and most beautiful paush churches 
I have seen 1818 [see Heavy a. 15]. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 218/1 Unless [etc.] .. such timber model would have 
given rise to a much lighter style of architecture. 1850 
Gloss. Archit. (ed, 5) 439 Small light spires. 

II. Having the operation or properties of things 
of little physical weight. 

8. Having little momentum or force ; gentle, not 
violent; acting gently ; moving, impelling, or mani- 
pulating something without heavy pressure or vio- 
lence. Said esp. of the hand, a step, the wind, + a 
medicine, or medical appliance (obs.), and occas. of 
immaterial agencies. Also light of touch. 

a 1000 Widsith 72 (Gr.) Se hmfde moncynnes . . leoliteste 
hond. <*1225 Alter, R, 220 Uour dolen, J> IIS . todeled — 
uondunge liht & derne — uondunge lint & openliche-uon- 
dunge strong & derne — uondunge strong & openliche. 
c 1400 Lanfrand s Cirurg. 88 jJeseben li^t medicyns . . & 
pese medicyns ben strongere. Ibid. 92 per is noon oper 
wey, hut a list cauterization of pe senewe pat is hurt. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. iv. 69 This Citie must lie famisht, 
or with light Skirmishes enfeebled. 1592 — - Ven. Si Ad. 566 
Waxe.. yeelds at last to euerie light impression. 1765 Foote 
Commissary 11. Wks. 1799 II. 22 There are risings and 
sinkings.. as light as a cork. 1797 Mrs. Kaocupfe. I talian 
xii, Eliena fled with lighter steps along the alley. 1833 
H r, Martineau Loom 4 Lugger 1. iv. 51 The lightest of 
her shriller tones made itself heard. 1836 Mariiyat Midsh. 
Easy xxvii, A tedious passage, from baffling and light 
winds. 1849 Ruskin Sen. Lamps v. § 8. 144 A painter’s 
light execution of a background. 1856 Whyte Melville 
Kate Cov. iii, Gertrude .. brushing away .. at my back 
hair, and pulling it unnecessarily hard : no maid ever yet 
had a ‘light ’hand. 1863 Woolnek My beautiful Lady 
16 Though her hand be airy light Of touch. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. IV. lxii. 229 His light walk. 1885 Law 
Times Rep. LIII. 54/1 There was a light breeze from 
about S.W. by S. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 413 Inter- 
current inflammations should be treated on general prin- 
ciples but with a light hand. 1901 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 
5 Jan. 8 When the extent of the cardiac dulness has been 
determined by careful light percussion [etc.]. 

9 . Having little density, tenacity, or cohesive 
force. Of soil: Friable, porous, workable. Of a 
cloud : Fleecy, vaporous, evanescent. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 4 They [wheel-ploughs] be good 
on euen grounde that lyeth lyghte. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 
106 The common sort of white Pea doth best in a light Land 
that is somewhat rich. 180S Gazetteer Scot, (ed- 2) 262 The 
district of Glenlivet is remarkably fertile, the soil being a 
light loam. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xxi, There is a light 
cloud by the moon. 1823 J. Badcock Done. Amusem. 60 
Sand . . generally prevails to the amount of one half in light 
soils, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1 . xxvii. 208 Some of the lighter 
clouds doubled round the summit of the mountain. 1897 
Mary Kjngsley IV. Africa 606 A dull roar which made the 
light friable earth quiver under our feet. 

b. OF bread, pastry, etc. : That has ‘ risen ’ pro- 
perly, not * heavy ’ or dense. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 339 pan take voure loof 
of light payne. *578 Bullein Dial. (1888) 51 Eate light 
leauened breade. 1620 Venner Via Recta i. 20 The fourth 
property is, that it [bread] he light, and somewhat open. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery (1767) 14 5 Make it up into a light 
paste with cold water. . ; then roll it out. Ibid., Skim off. . 
as much of the liquor as will make it a light good crust. 1864 
Mrs. Stowe House <5- Home Papers x. (1865) 112 Bread; 
What ought it to be? It should he light, sweet, and tender. 
c 1895 N. Midi, School Cookery Bk. 44 To make a light 
dough. 

10 . Of food or drink : That does not lie heavy 
on the stomach ; easy of digestion. Of wine, 
beer, etc. : Containing little alcohol. 

c iooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 282/6 Mclle dulci, leoht 
beor. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 122 Drince leoht wyn. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 241 For yf a man 
ette fryste grete mettes and setbyn lyght mettis, the lygbt 
mettis shal be annone defyet. c 1510 Interl. Four Elan. 
(Percy) 23 Canst get my mayster a dyshe of quales, Smal 
byrdes, swalowes or wagtayles. They be lyght of dyges- 
tyon? 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. q A light repaste, 
suche as the bodie maye easyly and without ineommoditee 
awaye withall. 1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 69 The lights 
are of light digestion. 1693 Congreve Dryden's Juvenal 
xi. 128 Apples. . Mellow’d by Winter, from their cruder Juice, 
Light of Digestion now, and fit forUse. 1707 J. Stevens tr, 
Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 82 Don Diego took a light Supper. 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 675 note. The lighter 
preparations of bark . . are often found to be eligible tonics 
in hectic cases. 1832 Lytton Eugene A . r. xi, The little 
family were assembled at the last and lightest meal of the 
day. 1880 McCarthy Own Times III. xli. 238 The light 
wines of Bordeaux began to be familiar to almost every 
table. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 418 Rice and sago and 
such like puddings are not light or easily digestible foods. 
1898 J. Hutchinson in Arch. Surg, IX. 316 Beer, which 
you would think was lighter [than stout]. 


LIGHT. 

11. Light in the mouth (of a horse) : sensitive to 
the bit. (Cf. Heavy <z, 11.) 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Light upon the Hand [in Horseman- 
ship] is said of a Horse that has a good tractable Mouth 
and does not rest too heavy upon the Bit. 1884 E. L. An- 
derson Mod. Horsemanship 1. iv. 11 The beginner should 
be mounted upon a quiet horse that is light in the mouth. 

12 . Of a syllable : Unemphatic, of little weight 
or sonorousness. Hence, of rhythm, consisting 
largely of such syllables. 

1887 Colvin Keats v. 109 A perverse persistency in ending , 
liis heroic lines with the lightest syllables— prepositions 
adverbs and conjunctions— on which neither pause nor 
emphasis is possible. 1901 Bridges Milton’s Prosody 90 
Keeping therefore the term short , as it is used in the prosody 
of the Greeks, for the very shortest syllables, it is necessary 
to maketwo classes of their long syllables ; and these I shall 
di tinguish into heavy and light. Ibid, 96 The greater wt* 
of the poem is in a lighter rhythm. 

III. Of little gravity or moment. 

13 . Of small importance or consequence, not 
weighty; slight, trivial. Of a sin : Venial. 

4897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. lxii. (heading), Dsette 
hwilum $a leohtan scylda bieft beteran to forlastenne. a 1300 
Cursor M. 23021 pai pat has hot sinnes light sal deny id 
be. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xxiv. 4 Godis wayeshe caffes 
his lightere biddyngis. 41400 Destr. Troy 1424 Light 
harmes Let ouer-passe. c 1430 Life Si. Kath. (Gibbs MS.) 
If. 100 Presume not to blaber a^enst oure goddes by lythe 
repreef. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 51, I grant my seruice 
is hot licht. 1563 Winjf.t Four Scoir '1 lire Quest. Wks. 
1888 I. 52 Breuehe considering the first part of thair titill 
to this thair supreme auctoritie, I fand it nocht only sclinder 
and licht, bot planelie inglorius. 1570 G. Harvey Letter. bk. 
(Camden) 8, 1 made but smal & liht account of mi fellow-’ 
ship. 1603 Knollks Hist. Turks (1621)51 Proscribing., 
whole families together, yea and that for light occasions. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies (284c) III, 308 Not only all evil 
doing, but even the lightest suspicions thereof. 1742 Collins 
Ode Poet. Char. 1, If not with light regard, 1 read aright 
that gifted bard. 1753 N. Torriano (Jangr. Sore Throat 
89 The Disease began with a light Shivering. 1772 Junius 
Lett, lx viii. 338 This is no light matter. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. I. 161 Against the lighter vices the ruling 
faction waged war. 1866 B. North Yes or No I xii. 269 
It was what the _ world calls a venial or light sin. 1871 
Smiles Charac. i. (1876) 25 They will be held in light 
esteem by other nations. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 
476 Windy tumidities . . and therewith light diarrhoeas are 
often associated. 

fb. Of small value, cheap. Of a price : Low. 
Also light cheap — Cheap a. and adv. (Cf. Cheap 
sb. 8 , 9 .) Ubs. 

41330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 246 This Rescamiraduk. . 
His letter gan rebuk, sette it at light prise. 4 1460 Towne- 
ley Myst. ii. 236 That cam hym full light chepe, c 1470 
Goiagros y Gam. 158 Thare come ane laithles leid air to 
this place, With ane girdill ourgilt, and vthir light gere. 
1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Kings x. 15 Al that sold light 
wares. 1641 Trai’P Theol. Theol. 267 That it comes to us 
so light cheap, is cause of thankfullnesse. 1647 — Comm. 

1 John iii. 18 Words are light-cheap, and there is a great 
deal of mouth-mercy abroad. 

to. Of persons: Wot commanding respect by 
position or character ; of small account. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 175/1, I might by a light 
person somtime knowe a muche more substanciall man. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 169 b, Diverse other light 
marchantes within the citee. 1548 — Chron., Hen. VII, 
19 He set more by vile borne vileyns and light persones, then 
by the princes and nobles, 

d. Used predicaiivtly or absol. in various 
phrases : J- (a) To set (a person or thing) light, at 
light ; to set light by or of (a person or thing) : to 
account of small value, to despise, slight, under- 
value. To let light of {see Let vJ 16). Obs. 

c 1475 Rauf Coiljear 635 Be Christ, said the Coi^ear, 
I set that bot licht. Ibid. 740 He was ludgeit and led, and 
set at sa licht. 1540 Hyrde tr. Vives’ lustr. Chr. Worn. 
(1592) Z vj, Nor set at light a childes yeeres and age. 
1547 Homilies I. Fear Death 11. (1859) 9® Let us not set at 
light the chastising of the Lord. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 11. 132 We ought not to set light by that know- 
ledge of it [the soule] which wee may attaine vnto. 1612 
Sir H. Mountagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I.244 My Lord of Exeter chafes; I tell them we set it as 
light._ 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sacrifice xx, Herod and 
all his bands do set me light. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. 
Free Justifi 240 Thereby the words of the Scripture may 
be extenuated and set light of. 1771 WeslEy Wks. (1872) 
V. 317 It is no other than bet-aymg him .. to set light 
by any part of bis law. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxiii, 
Light I held his prophecy. 

{&) To make light of: to treat, consider or 
represent as of small or no importance. 

1526 Tindale Matt. xxii. 5 They made light of it and went 
their waves. 1531 E lyot Gov. i. xiii, Or if he be stungen he 
makethlite of it and shortly forgetteth it. 1597 Bacon Coalers 
Good Sf F.uil in Ess. (Arb.) 150 If it appeare to be done 
by a sonne, or by a wife, or by a neere friend, then it is 
made light of. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India «$• P, 311 The 
Natives make light of such things as we call Colds. 1736 
Butler Anal, 11. i. Wks. 1874 L *7° How great presump- 
tion it is, to make light of any institutions of Divine 
appointment. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 236 A Bar- 
ber-Surgeon was called to her, who made very light of it 
[a slight wound]. 1815 Jane Austen Emma 1. xvi- 116 
Making light of What ought to be serious. 1898 H. 
Calderwood Hume iii. 31 A tendency to make light of 
reason. 

14 . Characterized by levity, frivolous, unthink- 
ing. Const. + of. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 106 peos lufsume lefdi . . ne luuede 
heo nane lihte plohen. <21300 Cursor M. 3285 Ne was 


LIGHT, 


LIGHT, 


sco not o letes light. Ibid. 28568 Laghter light pat cums 
of gle. 1340 Hampole Pr. Const. 3346 Sum dros of syn, 
AU light speche, or thoght in vayn. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
vn. 1 12 Licht men and vauerand. 1461 Past on Lett. 
No. 405 II. 31 The Commynnes throw all the schyer 
be movyd agayn hym, for cause of his lyght deineanyng 
towards them. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 256/2 A monke 
moche Joly and lyght of his lyuyng. 1536 D. Beerley 
Let. to Ld. Cromwell in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xxxv. 257 
Lyzth and foolish ceremonies made . . [by] lyzth and undis- 
crete faders. *554 T. Martin Treat. Marriage Priestes 
LI iiji Being (as some were), light braines, runnagates, 
vnthriftes and riotours. 1571 Grindal Injunct. York 1. § x 
Being circumspect, that you offende no man eyther by 
light hehauiour or by light apparell. x6io Guilum Heraldry 
j. viii. <1660) 45 If light eares incline to light lips, harm 
ensueth, 1631 Sanderson Serin. II. 3 A sober grave 
matron . . will never be light and garish. 1641 Wind. 
Smeciymnuus 31 It never came into our thoughts to use 
a light expression. 1692 Washington tr, Milton's Def. 
Poj>. M.’s Wks. 1738 I. 469 Was there ever any tiling more 
light and mad than this Man is ? 1713 Steele Englishman 
No. 27. 176 Publick Faith is now commonly talked of in 
the lightest manner. X754 Richardson Grandison IV. 
xxxv. 245 The light wretch's as light expression. 1823 
Scott Pevcril x, The disposition of the young Earl was 
lighter and more volatile than that of Julian. 1834 J. H. 
Newman Par. Serm. (1837) I. xxiii. 354 That light per- 
petual talk about him. 1856 Mrs. Browning Anr. Legit 
in, 319, I wrote tales beside . . To suit light readers. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 58 They speak of friends in no 
light or trivial manner. 1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. 
<1901) 86/2, I made some light rejoinder. 

b. Of persons (chiefly of women) and their be- 
haviour : Wanton, unchaste. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxxv. ( Tltadee ) 3 Thadee ..licht 
women wes & rtcht brukil of hyre flesche. 1422 tr. Secrela 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 144 Vntrewe men and light women of 
body. 1581 Lyi.y Euphues To Schollers Oxf. (Arb.) 208 
Did not lupiters egge bring forth . . Helen a light huswife. 
1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer iv. i, To give up her Honour 
to save her Jointure ; and seem to be a light Woman, rather 
than marry. 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, Lewd men and light 
women. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 11. v. 82 For nought 
beside vain dalliance cared they, And their light folly' was 
before our eyes. 189S T. Hardy Jude the _ Obscure 11. vi. 
144 Jude . . found the room full of . . soldiers . . and light 
wonvn, 

IV. Having the quick action that results from 
lightness. 

15 . Moving readily ; active, nimble, quick, swift. 
So light of foot, of person ; J- light fingers (cf. 
Light-fingered) ; f light to run (cf. Light- 
footed). Now only arch. 

a 1000 Phoenix 317 iGr.) He [se fugel] is snel and swift & 
swi|>e leoht. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 pat man be waker, 
and liht, and snel. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9277 Welssemen 
.. pat ligte were & hardi. a 1300 Cursor M. 3730 Moght i 
not be stia light o fote. 1375 Barbour Bruce xm. 56 FifF 
hundreth armyt weill in steill, That on licht horss war 
[horsyt] weill. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 577/14 Citrrax, 
lyght to renne. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. ix. 130 Syr 
Accolon lost not a dele of blood, therfor he waxt passynge 
lyghte. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. exxi. 102 H e was so lyght 
of fote that men callyd hym comenlych harold hare foote. 
1503 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 9s Lusty of schaip, lycht of 
deliuerance. 121548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 213 b, That 
diverse persones havyng light horses, should skoure the 
countrey. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 70 To dance that 
nycht thay said sho sould not slak, With leggis lycht to 
hald the wedow walkane. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe 
C. iv. 54 He that was in the watch, saued himself with a 
light paire of heeles. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. it. i. 205 Too 
light for such a swaine as you to catch. 1604 E. G[uim- 
stone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. v. 342 He required the 
Cacique . . to give him an Indian that were li^ht, to carry 
him a Letter. 1669 Worlidgf. Syst. Agric. vii. § 11 11681) 
135 The more remote the Branches are from the Earth, the 
less are they subject to the injuries of Cattle, or the Fruit 
to light Fingers. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., Among 
Astrologers, a Planet is said To be light, i. e. nimble, com- 
pared to another that moves slower. 1801 W. Huntington 
Bank of Faith Ded. 15 It is common among horse-jockies to 
cry a horse down if his heels are too light. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Mano 1. ix. 25 Well coloured was she, tall and 
debonair, And light and very swift. 

10 . That moves or is moved easily or with slight 
pressure; pliant, fickle, shifty, unsteady; facile, 
ready (of belief, etc.). Const, of, to with inf. 
Now rare. (See also Ltght of i.ove.) 

<11320 Sir Tristr. 1062 per to icham al li^t. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov. xviii. 14 The spirit forsothe lbjt to wrathen. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 1699 Lncrece, He was lyght of tunge. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1229 He .. Launches euyn to Lamydon 
with a light wille. 1483 Caxton Cato C vij b, For euery 
man oughte to be lyght to heeryng and slowe to speke. 1513 
Douglas /Eneis x. ii. 57 Set in stead of that man, licht as lynd, 
Ouder a cloud or a waist puft of wynd. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. xxiii. 32 The kyng, who gaue lyght credence to 
thaym causedde his vncle. .tobebeheeded. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 40 b, Be not lyght to bylette euery spiryte. 
*2x529 Skelton Dethe Erie Northnmberlande 175 Be not 
lyght of credence in no case. 1538 Bale God's Promises 
iv. (1744) 21 Thynkest thu that I wyll so sone change my 
decre? No, no, frynde Moses ; so lyght thu shalt not fynde 
me . 1539 Taverner Erastn. Prov, (1552) 6 The Lyon, 
lyght of credite, forthwith ranne upon the wolfe and slewe 
hym. c 1570 Foxe Serin. 2 Cor. v. 52 Some .. use to giue 
light eare to such whisperers. 1576 Turberv. Bk. Venerie 
174 When hounds are hunted with in this sorte, they become 
so light of beliefe that [etc.]. 1597 Beard Theatre God's 
Judgem, (1612) 367 To whom the chast Matron gaue light 
■credence. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 80 At this exac- 
tion . . the light Constantinopolitans grievously murmured. 
2627 tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death (1651) 56 A young man is 
light and moveable, an old man more grave and constant. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) VII. 410 Were he not to 
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have been so light of belief. _ 1853 M, Arnold Scholar- 
Gipsy xviii, We Light half-believers of our casual creeds. 
1890 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. VII. 46 A light man, in whom 
no person can place any confidence. 

V. That weighs or presses but little on the 
powers, senses, or feelings. 

17 . Easy to bear or endure. Of an expense or 
impost : Easy to pay. (Cf. Heavy a. 23.) 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, x. 15 Lihtro biS tuoeje burgas 
in daig domes 5 on Sasr ceastre. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 
30 Min byrpyn is leoht. c 1320 Cast. Love 958 My burpene 
[is] lijt i-nouh to beren. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 521 Luff 
..all paynys maks licht. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 17 Jif 
pou wolt haue it a-forsyd with lygt coste. Take milk [etc.]. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ci. 121, I am content ye shall 
come to a lyght ransome, for the lone of my cosyn of Derby. 
1562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 18S8 I. 23 The office 
of all potestatis is lycht to thaim and plesand to the sub- 
iectis. 1567 Gude <5- t.odlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 33 The paine, 
that is now present, schorc and licht. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
iii. vi. 115 (Qos. 1608) How light and portable my paine 
seemes now! x6xx Bible i Kings xii. 4 Make thou.. his 
heauyyoke which he put vpon us, lighter. 177a Priestley 
Inst. Relig. (1782) II. i2 6 The afflictions of this present 
life will seem light. 1800-24 Campbell Martial Elegy iii, 
Deeming light the cost Of life itself in glorious battle lost. 
1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. I. iv. 74 AU that 
we had endured was light compared to the discomfort on 
board. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 226 Your 
seeing me has been no light punishment. 

18 . Easy to perform or accomplish, requiring 
little exertion ; now only qualifying a sb. such as 
task , work, etc. ; formerly often as predicate with 
clause as subj. + Also, easy to obtain, f Of 
speech: Easy to utter; plain. (Cf. Heavy 
a. 24.) 

cxooo Sax. Leecltd. I. 342 Hy habbap paes pe leohtran 
gang. 41200 Moral Ode 3 1 2 It is strong to stonde longe, 
and liht it is to falle hard. C1200 Ormin 4500 Acc witt tu 
patt itt niss nohht lihht To betenn hefhj siune. a 1225 Auer. 
R. 428 pe leaue beo liht in alle peo pinges per nis sunne. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Prol. (i8io) Pref. 99 In symple 
speche . . pat is lightest in manne’s mouthe. 1340 Ayenb. 
99 Li3t to zigge an sotil to onderstonde. <t 1375 Lay Folks 
Mass Bk. App iv. 78 pe nexte ping to here, And pe lihtest 
for to lere. <-'1391 Chaucer Astral. Prol., Ful lihte rewles. 
c 1400 Lanfratic's Cirnrg. 229 Glandule comep pe most part 
of fleume, & ben lqter to resolue. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 
304/1 Lyght of knowing or werking, facilis. c 1449 Pecock 
Rrpr. 1. xvii. 100 It is li^t for to answere. X450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 7 Yt is not lyght for euery man to drawe eny 
longe thyng from latyn into oure Englyshe tongue, a 1555 
Piiilpot Exam. 4 Writ. (Parker Soc.) 335 It is not more 
lighter for him to slide and fall, x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 
451 Least too light winning Make the prize light. <11700 
Dryden Theod. 4 Hon. 247 Well pleas'd were all his Friends, 
The Task was light. 1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 
I. 186 The service will be light and easy. 1832 Hr. Mar- 
tineau Demerara i. 7 Invalids who were sufficiently, re- 
covered to do light work. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 
123 To keep down the English people was no light task 
even for that army. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 239, 

I cannot promise you that the task will be a light one. 

+ b. Phrase. Of light [tr. OF. de legier ] : 
lightly, easily. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. to6 A man that is well 
garnysshed is not of lighte overthrowe. 1400 — Eneydos 
xii. 45 All this people. .Whiche shall mowe of lyght, aryse, 
and make werre ayenst the. 

19 . Of literature, dramatic works, music, etc. : 
Requiring little mental effort; amusing, enter- 
taining. Light comedian : An actor of light 
comedy. (Cf Heavy a. 20, 21.) 

1597 Morley In trod. Mus. 150 Madrigals, Canzonets, and 
such like light musicke. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. vii. 
(Rtldg.) 355 The library abounded in romances. Don Caesar 
seemed to give the preference to that light reading. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece xviii. III. 79 cEschylus was accounted 
no less a master of the light than of the serious drama. 2849 
Black tu. Mag. Jan. 40 Light reading does not do when the 
heart is really heavy. 1878 Browning Poets ofCroisic xcv, 
From out your desk Hand me some lighter sample. . 1880 
Daily Tel. 20 Dec., The old-lashioned plan of ending a 
symphony with a light and brilliant rondo, that lays no tax 
upon the hearer's wearied faculties. _ 1885 W, C. Day Be- 
hind Footlights 118 The light comedian will complete the 
list of our company. 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 33, 

I remember the first time our light comedy attempted to sit 
down on one of these chairs. 1888 Bryce Amer. Corninm. 
(1890) II I. iii. 604 What may be called the lighter ornamental 
style, such as the after-dinner speech. 

20 . Of sleep : Not oppressive to the bod.'ly sense ; 
easily shaken off. Plence also light sleeper . 

eg 00 tr. Baida's Hist. v. ix. (1890) 4ro Me liht slep oferorn. 
1827 Keble Chr. Y., Evening xiii, Be every mourner's sleep 
to-night, Like infant's slumbers, pure and light. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. C/titz. xxxviii, I am a light sleeper; and it's better 
to be up than lying awake. 1894 Hon. Emily Lawlf.ss 
Maelcho II. ii. 21 A man who at all times was a light 
sleeper. 

VI. 21 . Free from the weight of care or sorrow ; 
cheerful, merry. Obs. exc. in light heart, f Also 
glad and light , etc. f Const, of, 

13.. in Pol.Rel.icL. Poems 239 pou waxist heui |rat waswel 
lit. ('<<1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 77 They mote singen and 
be light, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1411 All pere lordes were light 
pat pai lyffe hade, a 1400-50 Alexander 5332 Jit be list & 
lete of pi sorowe. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1. x. (1554' 21 b, The 
people were full glad and lyght. C1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
448 He was so light Of hir talking and of tur sight. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxvii. 23 Na ferly thocht his hart wes licht. 
1778 Mad, D’Arblay Diary 23 Aug. , I have rarely seen a very 
rich man with a light heart and light spirits. 1844 A. Welby 


Poems (1867) 1 When my heart was as light as a blossom in 
J une. X884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 55 N ow my heart is light 
again, and I Couid laugh like children at a pantomime. 
1893 F. Adams New Egypt 146 He broke into a light 
laugh. 

VII. 22 . Of the bead : Dizzy, giddy. Also of 
persons : Wandering in mind, delirious = Light- 
headed 1 (now dial. : see Eng. Dial. Did.). 

[Cf. sense 16; but there appears to be here a reference 
to a subjective sensation of physical levity.] 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 72 And thereof comes it that 
his head is light 1604 _ — Oth. iv. i. 280 Are his wits safe ? 

Is he not light of Bvaine? 1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 

§ 89. 141 He continued very light eight dayes. 1791 
J. Learmont Poems 8 Light grew her head, her breast did 
beat. Mod. ( Donegal) ‘He’s a bit light at the full and 
the change’ (H. C. Hart). 

VIIL 23 . Comb. : a. in syntactical combs, used 
attrib. or as adjs., as light-draught , -heart, -land, 

- inarching ; b. in parasynthetic derivatives, as 
light-bellied , -bodied, - brained , f -disposed, -legged, 
-mouthed, -pointed, -robed, - spirited , -though ted, 
-tongued, -winged, -witted adjs. ; + light-eared a., 
ready to listen, credulous; flight-poised a., of 
light weight; light-skirted a. (of a woman: cf. 
Light-ski ets), light in conduct, wanton (hence 
f lightskirtedness) ; f light-tailed <2. =prec. ; light- 
timbered a., (of a horse) lightly-built, active. Also 
Light-aemed, Light-fingered, etc. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Did., * Light-bellied, an epithet for 
a horse that has flat, narrow, and contracted sides. 1686 
Land. Gaz. No. 2136/4 A white sanded gray Mare. .Night- 
bodied. 1590 Marlowe Edw. //, v. ii. (1598) Hab, The 
proud corrupters of the Might-brained king. 1870 T. W. 
Higginson Army Life in Black Regim. 169 We could then 
ascend the smaller stream with two Night-draft boats. 1897 
Daily News 3 Mar. 5/2 Eight light-draught steamers for 
special service. <21552 Ld. Somerset in Foxe A. 4 ilf. 
(1563) 736b, When one is ouer Might eared, the one way, 
and deale on the other side. 1845 G. Murray Islnfoni 37 
There was a Might-heart briskness in the air. 1812 Examiner 
7 Sept. 563/2 "Light-land wheat, almost everywhere good. 
<2.1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1622) 87 * Light-legged Pas had 
got the middle space. 1888 M. Morris Claverhouse x. 186 
The active Might-marching Highlanders. 1884 E. A, Ander- 
son Mod. Horsemanships . 18 1 1 is dangerous to have a severe 
bit uponaMight-mouthed horse. 1824 M iss M it ford Village 
Ser. 1. 263 Its Might-pointed roof, its clustered chimneys. 
1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 205 Swift is’t [the water 
of the Kent] in pace, ’•'light- poiz’d, to looke in cleere. 1876 
Humphreys Coin Colt. Man. xx iv. 326 A ’light-robed female 
presenting her hand to three soldiers. <21758 Ramsay 
Some of the Contents vii, MLicht skirted lasses, and the 
girnand wyfe. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of 
Wonders 101 "Light skirtednesse and leuitie. 1600 J. Lane 
Tom 'Pel-troth (1876) 133 "Light-taylde huswiues. 1777 
R, Potter Aeschylus, Prometheus chain'd 26 Uiifruitfull 
labour and "light- though ted folly. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1871/4 A "light timbered bright bay Gelding, a 1825 ForBY 
Voc. E. Anglia, Light-timbered, light-limbed; active and 
alert. 1828 Scott E. M. Perth xvii, To keep "light- tongued 
companions out of the way. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 269 
"Light-wing’d Toyes Of feather’d Cupid seele with wanton 
dulnesse My . . cffic’d Instrument. 1763 Mason Sonn. to 
Earl Holdernesse 6 Here, as the light wing’d moments glide 
serene. 1577 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 
82 For Myght-witted or dronken, sure, men will name thee 
in talke. 1699 Bentley Phal. 86 A foolish light witted 
fellow. 

Light (bit), a. 2 Forms: 1 leoht, Anglian 
leht, 3 liht, 4 lith, lyjt, 4-5 liqt, 4-6 lyght, 5 
leyljt, licht. 6 lights, lycht, 4- light. [OE. Itoht 
(Anglian liht) = OFris. li(a)ckt, OS., OLIG. lioht 
(MHG. licht, mod. G. and Du. licht) : see 
Light .s/’.] 

1 . fa. Bright, shining, luminous. Of a fire: 
Burning brightly. Phrase, On {of, in) a light fire : 
in a blaze (very common in i6-i8th c.). Obs. 

<7825 Vesp. Psalter xviii. 9 Bibod dryhtnes leht [Vulg. 
lucidum ] inlihtende egan. cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 30 SeoS 
fonne set leohtum fyre. a 1400-50 A lexander 4464 Gods.. 
Sum of latoun & of lede & sum of lijt siluir. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 8742 Villages. .Lokend full lyuely as any light angels. 
14.. Tundale's Vis. 2120 (MS. A.) Bryghtter .. Then ever 
schon sonne that was soo ly3t. ci4zo Chron. Vilod, 1300 
(Horstin.), To stanehe b at feyre fat was so ley3t, 1583 
Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. iv. 57 b, At that tyme also 
was fire cried at Giethorne, and soone after, many houses 
were seene on a light fire. 1609 Holland Amm. Mat-cell. 
113 Now. .we might discover smoke and light fires all the 
way along. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xx. 3 For methought, 
I saw all Heidelberg on a thick smoke, but the Prince his 
Pallace all on a light fire. 1652 Warren Unbelievers (1654) 
24 All Sodome was of a light fire. 1737 Mem. G. di 
Lucca no The Flashes were so thick the Sky was almost 
in a light Fire. 1760 Jortin Life of Erasmus II. 717 He 
piled those ancient books together and set them all on a 
light fire. 

absol. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 269 It is a foul Iesynge 
to chese wittingly & meyntene )>t lesse perfit, & forsake pe 
lijttere, sikerere, & perfitere. 

b. Of a place, the time of day, etc. : Having 
a considerable or sufficient amount of light, not 
dark, j- In early use also with stronger sense : 
Brightly illuminated ; fig. enlightened mentally. 

C900 Baida's Hist. 1. i. (1890) 26 Bis ealond .. leohte 
nihte on sumera hafaS. cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 
Illuminacio mentis ..Jiat is heovte be liht. C1205 Lay. 
7238 Hit wes an ane time, pat pe daei wes liht, and pe 
sunne wes swiSe briht. c 1300 Havelok 593 Also lith was it 
per-inne, So per brenden cerges inne. c 1320 Seuyu Sag. 
(W.) 2064 And to morewen, whan it is light, Sire, thou 
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LIGHT. 


LIGHT. 

schalt have thine wille. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xviii. 9 
Charite hat makis he eghen of oure saule lyght & lufly. 
ctnjo Hen hyson Mar. Fait, x: < Fax <J- Wolf) xxiii, The 
nicht was' licht, and penny full the mone, xgfio Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 235 a/2 By and by commeth he with the 
letters, and delyuereth them : it was skarce lyght daye. 1596 
Daluymple tr .Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1,90 Nocht be the day was 
lycht, nathir at noneday bot at evm. x6n Bible Micah 
h. x When the morning is light, they practise it [euill]. 1704 
Norris Ideal World n. Pref. 8 A man that has a light shop 
had need sell good ware. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons <y 
W. ix, The boy. . got up before it was light on the following 
morning. 18S1 Flo, Nightingale Nursing- 56 A patient’s 
bed should always be in the lightest spot in the room. 
Mod. The morning-room is a nice light room, 
i" C. Clean, pure. Obs. 

t$.. £. F,. A Hit. P. A. 681 pat is of hert hope clene 
& lyjt. Ibid. B. 987 Wyth lygt louez vp-lyfte pay loued 
hym swype. 

, 2 . Pale in hue. Also — light-coloured. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 73 Siligo..5sa kynde 
of ryghte wheate. . . Therfore let it be called in englishe lyght 
Wheate, 1686 Loud. Gaz, No. 2182/4 He had a light bob 
Periwig. 1727 Rover Fr. Diet., Light Hair, des Cheveux 
blonds. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 394 Draw your stuff 
quickly through, three or four times, according as you would 
have it deeper or lighter. Ibid. 305 Body [of artificial fly] 
hght fur of an old fox. 1E73 Act 36 tj- 37 Viet. c. 85 § 3 
Her name, .shall be marked on her stem . .on a light ground 
in black letters. 1898 Pall Mall G. 3 Feb. 9/1 Never back 
a bird which has a light or yellow eye. 

b. Prefixed, as a qualification, to other adjectives 
of colour. (Usually hyphened with the adj. when 
the latter is used attributively.) 

41420 Durham Ace. Polls (Surtees) 617, 7 pannis integris 
de lyghtgrene. a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 10 A 
lyght plunket colour, a 1500 [see Glad a. if. 1330 Palsgr. 
239/1 Lyght grene popyngay coloure, uertgay. 1729 Savage 
Wanderer 1. 71 The dawn in light-grey mists arose. 1803 
L williams Baptistery 11. xix. (1874) 25 Beneath an ash- 
trees light-green shade, There side by side the Three are 
laid. 1885 Miss Braddon Wyllard’s Weird i. 14 A back- 
ground of light-drab cloth. 

3 . Comb. : parasynthetic, as light-coloured , -com- 
flexioned, - haired , -leaved, - veined , -waved adjs. 

, *63* Sanderson ,SY»7 //,(i 68 i) If, 2 A too- too * light- colon red 
habit certainly suteth not well with the gravity of a sermon. 
*686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2136/4 Left in a Hackney Coach .. a 
light-coloured gray cloth Sur-toute Coat. 1882 Garden 
4 Feb. 78/1 The American Ash is, as a rule, lighter coloured 
both in foliage and bark than ours. x86x Waugh Goblin's 
Grave 11 Her *Iight-complexloned face beamed with, .good 
nature. 1870 Bryant Wad I. x. 302 Hie husband of the 
light-haired queen of heaven. 1896 Housm an Skropsh. Lad 
lxni, And fields will yearly bear them As *light-leaved spring 
comes on. 1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) II. 50 *Ltght-vein’d marble. 1824!'. Fenby Hymn 
to May lv. 5 Yon *light-wav’d clouds thy tresses show. 

t Light, ppl. a. Ohs. [Pa. pple. of Light vf] 
Lighted, kindled, illuminated. 

*493 Bet 11 Hen. VTI, c. 27 Take a light candell and 
sette in the Fustyan brennyng. 1379 Fulke Refut. Pastel 
722 Neither was it the custome .. to sett light candels on 
the aultars. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 45 It quencheth .. 
light torches dipped therein. 1606 Chapman Mens, D' Olive 
1. i, Me thinks through the encourtaind windowes ..I see 
light Tapers. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vl 27+ With light 
dandles in our hands. 

Light (Mt), adv. 1 Forms: 1 ldoLte, 3 lih.te, 
3 5 ligt, 5 lyghta, 6 Sc. licM, 4- light. [OE. 
UokU* OS. Uhto (Du. licht), OHG. llhto (MHG. 
Uhte, mod.G. leichf), f. OTeut. Hiyhto- Light aN] 

1 . In a light manner (cf. senses of the adj.); 
lightly as opposed to heavily ; nimbly, + quickly ; 
+ easily, comfortably. 

In the phrases to think light of. Mo care light for, etc., 
there may be confusion with Lite, little. 

4900 tr. Bzdn's Hist. iv. xix. (1890) 320 pa waes heo 
gesesen purh twegen da?;as ; pte t hire leontor & wel wiere. 
<11250 Prov. VEIfred 290 in O. E. Misc. 120 pene vnpev 
lihte leten heo myhte. <11300 Cursor M. 18059 Fra hus 
he lepe selcutli light. C1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 
272 He wend haf had fulle light, Edward at his wille. 
41420 Antws of Arth. 653 And pane to pe Iystis pe Iordis 
leppis fulle lyghte. c 1449 .Pkcock Repr. 268 Euery thing 
lijk to an other thing bringtth into ymaginacioun and into 
mynde better and lcjtir and esier the thing to him lijk, 
than the thing to him lasse lijk. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour L ij, Blessed be the houre that my suster clothed her 
so light. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 432 Thoclit of the 
matter thay pas licht. 1590 Greene Never too Late (1600) 
N 1 b, So light the Ferriman for loue doth care. As Venus 
passe not if she pay no fare. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 10 
His boystrous club, so buried in the ground, He could not 
rearen up againe so light. 1390 Si-iaks. Mils. N. v. i. 
401 Euerie Elfe and Fairie spright, Hop as light as bird 
from brier. 1592 — Pen- 4* Ad. 1028 The grasse stoops 
not, she treads on it so light. 1697 Drydrn Virg. Georg. 
111. 308 He .. treads so light lie scarcely prints the Plains. 
1807 Wordsw. Song at Feast Brougham Castle 75 Thoughts 
that pass Light as the wind along the grass. 1871 Rossetti 
Last Confession 401 She went with.. hands held light before 
her. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad lix, Lie you easy, 
dream you light. 

Proverb. 1346 J. I-Ieywood Prov. (1867) 77 Light come, 
light go. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull ill. iv, Light come, 
light go, he cares not a farthing. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 1. ix, Light come, light go; they wouldn’t have 
been comfortable with money in their pockets in the middle 
of the half. 

2 . Comb, (with pres, and pa. pples.) as light- 
bounding, -charged, -clad, - disposed , -harnessed, 
- loaded , - poised , etc. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 17 Many wilftill and light dis- 
posed persons, .haue attempted the., violation of the Same 


statutes. ’ 1561T. Norton Calvin's Inst. (1634) Pref., The 
light-beleeving and ignorant multitude. 1396 Ediu. HI, i.ii, 
Nor rusting canker have the time to eat Their light-borne 
snaffles. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' ■ Ann. 1. xiii. (1622) 24 
The Bructeri . . Stertinius oueithrew with a company of light 
harnessed souldiers. 1723 Pope Odyss. vm. 303 Light- 
bounding from the earth, at once they rise. 1726-46 Thomson 
Winter 645 The fop light-fluttering spreads his mealy wings. 
1742 Young Nt. Th, v. 463 Earth’s inchanted. cup With 
cool reserve light-touching. 1730 Chatham in Seward 
Anecd. (1796) III. 386 ’Midst all the tumults of the warring 
sphere, M y light-charg’d bark may haply glide. 1751 A ct 24 
Geo. II, c. 8 § 17 Damages do often happen to light-loaded 
Barges. .by deep-loaded Barges, .lying across, an the said 
Rivers. 1776 M ickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 227 The dancers’ 
heels light-quivering beat the ground. 1777 R. Potter 
Aeschylus, Agatnem. 236 Fond as a boy to chace The 
winged bird light-flittinground. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wieland's 
Oberon (1826)! 1. 152 A veil, light-shadowing each voluptuous 
charm. 1812 Byron Clt. Har. x. lxxiii, With milk-white 
crest, gold spur, and light-pois’d lance. 1823 Roscoe Sis- 
mend is Lit. Bur. (1846) II. xxxi. 329 Our light-swung 
hammocks answering to the breeze. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. III. xliv. 269 Lighter-clad intelligence. 1883 F. M. 
Wallem Fish Supply Norway 31 (Fish. Exliib. Publ.) Add 
..a few light-fried truffles or mushrooms. 1883 R. W. Dixon 
Mantm. vi. 84 The Saracen’s curved sword and light-wrought 
mail. 

t Light, adv.- Obs. Forms : 1 l^olite, 3 lihtfe, 

4- 5 ligt(e, 5 liglite, lyth, 4- light. [OE. Idohie 
( = OHG. liokto, MHG. liekte), f. ttoht Light a A] 
Brightly, clearly. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 1239 (Gr.) pajt hy fore leodum 
leohte blicap. 971 Blickl. Horn. 127 [Leohtfatu] leohte & 
beorhte scinap mice niht. c 1230 Hali Mcid. 43 Eueh. 
heate of pe hali gast pat bearneh se lihte wiSute wastinde. 
41275 XI Pains of Hell 68 in O. E. Misc. 149 A hwel of 
stele is furper mo And bernep lihte and turnep o. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. 33 In uche londe heo leometh liht. 
41384 Chaucer //. Fame in. 199 These walles of berile 
. . shoone ful lyghter than a glas. c 1470 Gnlagros tjr 
Gam. 485 With fel Ians on loft, lemand ful light. 14.. 
Lydg. Siege Harfleur in Arb. Garner VIII. 17 With men 
of arms that lyth did ieme. 4x710 C. Fiennes Diary 
(1888) 137 Its [sc. coal] in great pieces and so Cloven burns 
light so as the poorer sort works by it. 

Comb. <11400-30 Alexander 553 pe Ii3t lemand late 
laschis fra pe heuyn. 

Light (Lit), vJ Forms: 1 lilitan, lyhtan, 
l£b.tan, 3 lihte(n, lijten, 3-4 liht, lyht, 4 ligt, 
lygt, lith, 4-5 ligte, 4-6 lyght, Sc. licht, lycht, 

5 lyghte, leygt, lyhta, lygte, 5-6 lighte, 6-7 
lite, 8-9 dial, leet, 4- light. Pa. t. a. 1 lihte, 
2-3 lihte, 4 liht, lyht(e, lygte, licte, north, 
licht, 4-5 ligt(e, lygt, lyghte, 4-8 light, 5 leyt, 

5- 6 lyght, 8-9 dial. leet. j8. 4 lihtid, lited, 
iithed, ligtid, 4-6 Sc. lichtit, lyehtit, -yt, 5-6 
lyghted;e, 4- lighted; 7- lit. Pa. pple. a. 3-5 
ligt, 4 lygt, liht, y-lyeght, 5 lyght, 5-8 light. 
$. 5 y-lyghted. -id, 3-6 lyghted, 6 lygthed, 8 
lited. 6 - lighted ; 8- lit. Also 7 lighten. [OE. 
lihtan — OFris. licht a, MDu. Hidden (Du. lichten), 
OHG. {gi'fthten (MHG. lihten, mod.G. leichten , 
now rare ; also lichten, Naut. from Du.), ON. Utta 

OTeut. type *lihtjan,*liyhtjan, f. *lihto-*liyhto-. 
Lights. 1 The senses in branch II app. originate 
in an absol. use of the vb. in sense 2 (‘ to relieve a 
horse or vehicle of one’s weight ’) ; cf. ON. Utta to 
dismount, halt on a journey.] 

I. To lighten. 

1 1 . irans. To make light, lessen the weight of. 
Alsoj?^, to reduce ; to mitigate, assuage. Obs. 

_ c icoo in Narrat. Angl Conscrip. (Cockayne) 8 Da wolde 
ic minne j>urst lehtan. 1422 tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
214 Thou shalte lyght the trauaillis of thy baronage. 
CX440 Promp, Parv. 304/1 Lyghtyn chargys or byrdenys, 
deoncro. Ibid., Lygnteyn, or make wyghtys more esy 
C P. lightyn burdens, heuy weightisl allevio. 1332 Huloet, 
Lyghten or make easye, lanugo, leuo. 1378 Banister Hist. 
Man 1. 34 We finde the same [bone] here, and there, atten- 
uated, and lighted with long lynes, and flatted sides. 1582 
Stanyhurst Aiueis 11. (Arb.) 67 Nor backward skewd I 
myn eyesight, In graue of holy Ceres tyl that my burden 
I lighted, a 1S00 Montgomerie Sonn. li. 6 Vhilk slaiks my 
sorou . . And lights my louing largour at the leist. 

2 . To relieve of a (material) load or burden; 
to unload (a ship). Also, to * relieve’ (a person) 
of his property by plundering. ? Obs. 

_ a 1223 A ncr , R. 422 Je schulen been i-dodded four siclen 
i!)e ;ere, uorto lihten ower heaued, 13.. E. E. A ttit. P, 
C. 160 To lyjten pat lome, 3 if lepe wolde schape. X375 
Barbour Bruce m. 624 Thar schip thai lycbtyt sone. 1343 
Raynoi.d Byrth Mankynde 34 They can not..containe or 
draw any moore, tyll they be lighted and di.schargyd of that 
that is drawen already. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 42 Where 
we must land some of our passengers. And light this weary 
vessell of her lode. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 127 Tereus 
.. was lighted of all his baggage by these men. 1637 B. 
Jonson Sad Sktpk. 1. ii, The wash’d Flocks are lighted of 
their wooll. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xi. 208 Many a car, now 
lighted of its lord. X756 in R. Rogers's Jrnts. (1883) 51 
note, They saw a schooner at anchor some distance from 
ye shore, .and, upon this intelligence, lighted our boats and 
intended to board them. 

b. To deliver of& child. Now dial, 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 79 pat pe lace of oure ladle smok lijtep 
hem of children, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v '- 7* Where oure 
Lady rested hire, aftre sche was lyghted of oure Lord, c 1460 
Towneley Myst. xiii. 337, 1 shall say thou was lyght Of a 
knaue childe this nyght. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 339 
Leuynge his wyfe' with hir modyr tyll she were lyghted of 


chylde. • 1542 Will of R . Stanye (Somerset Ho.) Yf . . she 
be lighted of achilde wherw' she goeth nowe. 1774 Church-.u, 
Acc. Norton 4 Lenchimck, Worcestersh. (MS.) P J Mrs. 
Sanders for liting Ben Turner wife. 1886 Chesh. Gloss, s.v., 
Is your wife lighted ? 

+ 3 . To relieve (of pain, sorrow, etc.) ; to comfort, 
gladden, cheer (a person, his heart, etc.). _ Obs. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 186 piege pset seofon niht, ponne 
liht p*et pone jteswencedan rna^an. c 1220 Bestiary 375 
Li3ten him of his birdene. <*1225 A ncr. R. 356 Worp 
awei urom me alle mine gultes, pet ich beo ilihted of hore 
heuinesse. <1x300 Cursor M. S7 2 7 He light pam o pair 
wa. c 1384 Chaucer II. Fame t. 467 Venus, The whiche I 
prey . .vs ay of oure sonves lyghte. 1388 Wyclif I set. ix. i, 
The lond of Zabulon and_ the lond of Neptalym was re- 
leessid [v. rr. ali3ted, ligtid], <11400-50 Alexander 2814, 

I shall lefe & be lightyd ; parfore be 3e light, c 1440 
Jacob's Well xi. 249 Of operis charge pou art lyjthed. 
C1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. Prol. iii, Ane mery sport To 
licht the spreit. 1473 M. Paston in P. Lett. III. 77 Ye 
have lyghtyd myne hert therin by a pound. 1529 More 
Dyaloge n. Wks. 1171/t A merye tale wytli a frende, re- 
freshed! a manne muche, and . . lyghteth his mynd. 1530 . 
Palsgr. 611/2 This tydynges lyghteth me well. 1397 A. M. 
tr, Guillemeau's Fr. C hiring, xo/i She voyded matter, by 
the which she seemed to be lighted and easyed. 

-j- b. intr. Of the heart: To grow light or cheer- 
ful. Of sickness: To be alleviated. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5163 pan bigan his ert to light. <1x386 
Chaucer Sgr.'s T. 388 It was so fair a sighte That it made 
alle hire hertes for to lighte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
ix. xxii. (Tollem. MSB, In pe dawenynge siknesse of bestes 
ly3tep [ed. 1535 is lyghted] and abatep. a 1400-50 Alexan- 
der 5255 Sire Alexander hire a-vises & all liis hert ligtis. 
c 1460 towneley Myst. xiii. 138 Me thynk my hart lyghtys. 

f 4 . Irans. To make of less effect, deprive of 
weight or influence. Also Sc., to slight, undervalue. 

a 1619 Fotherby A theom. 1. viii. § 2 (1622) 56 Though be 
were very witty . . yet by his inconstancy, he lighted his 
authority [L. levatur anthoritas\. 1822 Galt Entail III. 
viii. 81 When the Laird lights the Leddy, so does a ’ the 
kitchen boys. 

5 . a. Naut. ( Irans . and absol.) (See quot. 1867.) 

1841 Dana Seaman's Man. 114 Light, to move or lift 
anything along; as, to ‘Light out to windward !’ that is, 
haul the sail over to windward, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Caiech. 45 The men ori the yard, .light out on their respective 
sides. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Light, To. To move 
or lift anything along ; as ‘ light over to windward ’, the cry 
for helping the men at the weather-earing when taking in a 
reef. Light along! Lend assistance in hauling cables, 
hawsers, or large ropes along, and lifting some parts in 
a required direction. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 132 
All.. light the sail out to windward together. 

b. ? Hence to light out ( U.S . slang): to de- 
camp, ‘ make tracks ’. 

1884 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Hack. Finn 1.2 And so when I couldn’t 
stand it no longer, I lit out. 1888 Cornk. Mag. Oct. 373 He 
may light out for the country, railing West to a young city 
yet on the boom. 1890 Century Mag. Feb. 525/2 We’ll 
light out an’ find your brother. 

H. To descend. Cf. Alight vf 

6. intr. To descend from a horse or vehicle ; to 
dismount; to bring one’s ride to an end. Also 
with off, down, adown (arch.), j- Sometimes con- 
jugated with to be. 

eg 00 tr. Bceda's Hist. in. xvi. [xxii.] (1890) 228He..lyhte 
of his horse & feoll him to fotum. <1x203 Lay. 5862 LihteS 
of eowre hlanken and stondeS on eowre sconken. a 1300 
Cursor M. 3256 Biside a well he lighted [Giitt. Iithed, Triu. 
list] dun. 1373 Barbour Bruce xiv. 121 The erll of Mur* 
reff . . Lichtit on fut with his menghe. 4x470 Golagros 4 
Gaw. 130 The knyght. .Reynit his palfray of pride, Q alien 
he ves lightit doune. X470-85 Malory Arthurix. iii, They 
haue desdayne..to lyghte of their horses to fyglite with 
suehe a lewde knyght as thou arte, a 1392 Greene Urpha- 
rion (1599) 19 Set a Begger on horsebacke, and they say he 
will neuer light. 1396 Danett tr. Comines (1614) 188 All 
the nobilitie of Fraunce lighted on foot to fight with the 
English mem 1691 J. Wilson Belphegor in. i. Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 330 Sir, the company are now lighting at door! 
<11766 Mrs. F. Sheridan Mem, Sidn. Bidditlph V. 175, 
I immediately lit olT my horse. 1813 Byron Giaour 587 
Stern Hassan . . from his h rse Disdains to light. 1868-70 
Morris Earthly Par. I. isSWhile from the horse belitadown. 

■fb. Irans. (causal) J'o light ffozvn) : to cause 
to descend ; to help to dismount. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22020 He sal pam smett, and dun 
pam light. 41420 Artiurs of Arth. 214 pat is luf paramour 
..pat has me ll3te VPhornton MS. gerse me lyghte and 
lenge] and laft I03 in a lake. 

+ 7 . Of persons : To descend, go down from a 
high place or to a low one. Often in ME. used 
to describe the Incarnation and the Descent into 
Hell. Occas. ref!. Obs. 

^ 4 XX75 Lamb, Horn. 79 A mon lihte [L. descendebal\ from 
Jerusalem into ierico. 4 1220 Bestiary 32 Vre loiierd is te 
Ieun, 3e liueS Ser abuuen ; . . him Iikeae to li3t«n her on 
erSe. <2x225 Leg. Hath. 2494 Te engles lihten of heuene 
& heuen. hire on huh up. <t 1240 Lofsong in Colt. Horn. 
217 He lihte in to helle. a 1300 Cursor M. 20531,! lighted 
doun and man be-cam. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 73 For 
sunftil folk, suete Jesus, Thou lihtest from the he3e hous. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 240 Ihesu cryste on a iewes 
doubter aly;te [MS. W. ligte], gen til woman pough she 
were. 41400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xv. 68 How . . Godd sent 
wisdom in til ertlie and lightid in Virgin Mary, c 1420 
Anturs of Artlu 164 1 Douce MS.) Withe tueyfer in a lake 
I03 am I lighte. 4x460 Towneley Myst. vii, 115 He will 
lyght fro heuen towre fforto be mans saueyoure. 1533 Gau 
Richt Vay ; 54 The angel said to the virgine maria ye halie 
spreit sal licht in the. 

■f b. To light low : to be brought to the ground ; 
■to be degraded or humiliated. Obs. 
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a , 22 g £ e g, Kath. xon Leaf Jn lease wit Jjffit tu wlen- 
chest te in & liht to ure lare. <71330 Mali Meid. 5 pat 
fram se niuchel hehschipe & se seli freedom schal lihte se 
lahe. ci 330 Sir Tristr. 3340 Wei louwe he dede hem 
list Wip diolful dintes sare. <2 1400-50 A lexander 2362 ?it 
hat he law at pe last for all his lethire prid. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot (1858) I. 39s Scho makis ane man rycht lawlie 
for to lycht, Quhome of befoir scho set so hie on hicht. 157a 
Sadr. Poems Reform, xxiv. 64 Law sail he lycht downe. 

f8. fig- To descend, emanate, proceed. Const. 
from, of. Obs. , 

J a 122$ Ancr. R. <96 Jif eni mon hit fort lseon on, askei) of 
him hwat god perof muhte lihten. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1791 
Te hali gast, hare beire luue, pe lihte 5 of ham bacSe [re. the 
Father and the Son], a 1400-50 Alexander 599 Of |»e lyfe j 
bat he ligt off he like was to nane. Ibid. 4494 Ilk lede pat 
li^t is of 30 ur lede. 

0 . To fall and settle on. a surface, as a bird, 
a snowflake, a person leaping upon the ground, or 
the like. Also with down. Phr. to light on ones 
feet or legs (fig.) : to be fortunate or successful (cf. 
Fall v. 64 b, Leo sb. 2 cl. 

<21225 Ancr. R. 132 Brid. .uorte sechen his mete . . lihteci 
adun to per eor 3 e. <71250 Hymn to Virgin 26 in Trin. 
Coll. Horn. App. 256 pu ert eorpe to gode sede, on pe ligte pe 
heouene deu3. a 1300 Cursor At. 1896 Sco [rr. the dove] . . fand 
nasted quare-on to light [Soft. lith]. Ibid. 11612 Quen iesus 
saghpam glopnid be, He lighted of his moderkne. 13.. E. E. 
Aim. P. A. 98S, I sy3e . . lerusalem so nwe & ryally dy3t, 
As hit was ly3t fro pe heuen adoun. 1423 Jas. I. Kingis (J. 
clxxvii, A torture . . vpon my hand gan lyght. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos lix. is8 That egle that lighted amonge the hepe of 
swannes. 1530 Palsgr. 611/1 Loke welle where yonder 
fesante lyghteth. a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1831) 109 It is 
possible.. to fall highest, yet to light soft. _ <21584 Mont- 
gomerie Cherrie (y Sloe 463 Luik quhair to licht before thou 
loup. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. xxxix. (16121 193 Snow, 
that lights & lies a moysture moystles.. 2642 Fuller Holy 
4 Prof. St. iv. i. 244 It lie must down, be seeks to fall easily, 
and if possible, to light on his legs. 1657 Milton P. L. iv. 
182 Th' archfellon. .overleap’d all bound Of Hill or highest 
Wall, and sheer within Lights on his feet.. 1759 Brown 
Comfit. Parmer 9s If the swarms part, and light in sight of 
one another. 1828 Scott Jrnl 6 Mar., A feather just lighted 
on the ground can scarce be less concerned where the next 
blast may carry it. 1832 Tennyson CEnoue 102 On the 
tree-tops a crested peacock lit. 1852 Thackeray Lett. 23 
Dec., I have made scores of new acquaintances and lighted 
on my legs as usual. 1871 L. Stephen Plavgr. Enr, iv. 
(1894) 97 You made a .. spring, and lighted upon another 
rock. 

10 . To have a particular place of incidence or 
arrival, a. Of a blow, a weapon: To fall and 
strike; to fall (short, etc.). Now rare. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. { Cristafore I 657 Ane arow 
done cane lycht & rewyt pe king of ane ee-sycht. 14S9 
Caxton Faytcs of A. in. xxi. 218 His arowe lighte upon 
caym and slew hym. 1532 Cranmer Let. to Hen. VIII in 
Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 234 If the stroke [of an hal- 
berd] had not light short, la 1550 in Dunbar's Poems (xS 93) 
305 Fra he begyn to schute his schot, Thow wat nocht 
quhen that it will licht. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 18 
The stroke upon his shield so heavie lites. 1604 Rowlands 
Looke to it 41 There flies my Dart, light where it will. 
1867 Milton P. L. ix. 173, I reck not, so it [Revenge] light' 
well aim’d. 1710 Addison Tatlcr No. 133 P 2 But why in 
the Heel?.. Because, says I, the Bullet chanced to light 
there. 1784 R. Bagr Barham Downs II. 277 Some of the 
blows had light upon Lord Somerfort’s head and face. 1835 
Stanley Mem. Cantcrb. ii. (1857! 76 The sword lighted ou 
the arm of the monk, which fell wounded. 

fb. To come to or arrive in a place ; to lodge in 
some position; to arrive at a point; to fall into a 
condition; to fall or ‘land’ in a particular place 
or position. Obs. 

a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 249 Ha [j. e. Death] 
lihtecS hwer se ha eauer kimeS wiS a pusent deoflen. c 1320 
R. BrUnne Medit. 47 And on a pursday pedyr he ly3t Wyp 
hysdycypiys a3ens ny3t. 13. . E. E. A Kit. P. A. 247, I am 
forpayned, & pou in a lyf of iykyng ly3te In paradys erde. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4785 Quare it [the firejiht on ids like 
it lichid him. for euire. c 1400 Destr, Troy 13686 A longyng 
vnlefful light in his hert, 1545 Brinklow Comp/. i. 1x874) 

8 If ye wii sake such ways, than wil the Holy Gost lyght in 
your councel. 1531 REC0RDE.P<if/<7«. Knotoi. 1. v, Sette the 
onefooteof the compa-in thepricke, where you would h:iue 
the plumme line to lighte. 1377-87 Holinshkd Citron. 
(1807-8)' III. 37 Let us drinke togither in signe of agreement, 
that the people . . may . . know that it is true, that we be light 
at a point. 1627 Lisander <f- Cal. in. 54 Lidinn. .entring 
with a point upon his enemy, lighted just betweene his. arme 
and the curats f = cuirass], 1629 Drayton Verses 11 in Sir 
J. Beaumont’s Bosworth F. 14 We are light, After those 
glorious Days, into the Night Of these base Times. x6gx 
X. Barker A rt of Angling (1653) 8 The Pearch feeds well, 
if you light. where they be. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 
a 2, To make you aware of the way you have either chosen, 
or light into for want of a better. 

c. To. light on, upon-, to fall or descend upon, 
as a piece of good or ill fortune, or the like; 
to descend upon the head of; to fall to the lot 
of, to be the ‘portion’ of: occas. conjugated with 
to be, as in the ME. phrase my love is light upon 
(a person). T Also, rarely, to happen to a person,. 

<2x3x0 in Wright Lync P. 30 Levedi. .My love is on the 
liht 13.. E. Ii. A Hit. P. B. 2x3 With pis wprde pat he 
warp, pe wrake on hyra ly3t. <2x440 Sir Degrev. 513 My 
love is leliche y-lyeght One a wordily wyeght. . 1326 Tin- 
dale Matt, xxiii. 36 All these thinges shall light apon this 
generacion. 1356 Lauder Tractate 149 Quhat wo and 
miserie Sail lycht on jbw. 1379-80 North Plutarch (1593) 
23b Honour and reputation lighting on yong men before 
their time. 1602 Shaics. Ham. v, ii. 366 But I do prophesie 
th* election lights On Fortinbras; 1607 E. Sharpham Cupid’s 


Whirligig u. D 3b, The plague of Egypt light vppon you 
all. 2642 Fuller Holy ft Prof, St. m. xxv. 233 The best 
livings light not alwayes on the ablest men. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 833 On mee . . all the blame lights due. 2697 J. 
Sergeant Solid Philos, 447 ’Tis evident, that this Eternal 
Loss of Happiness lights to such Men thro’ their acting 
contrary to their Reason. 1720-21 Lett. Mist's Jrnl. (1722) 

II. nr The Infamy and Reward must then have light 
on their Heads. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 56 A 
final and overwhelming curse had lighted upon the land. 

d. Of persons. To light on or upon (or •f of) : to 
happen to come upon, chance upon ; to meet with 
or discover, esp. unexpectedly or by accident ; to 
come across, whether as the result of search or not, 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 1068 N er hand . . thai lychtyt apon 
Clyd. 1579 Spenser Shefih, Cal. Sept. 259 Diggon on fewe 
such freends did euer lite. 1383 Babington Commandm. viii. 
(1637) 82 Where may we live and not light of false forgers. 
1603 ICnolles Hist. Turks (1621) 109 Making spoile of 
whatsoever they light upon. 1653 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
11.(1701)62/1 Not taking heed to the place, he lighted upon 
a precipice and fell down. 1659 Fuller App. luj. Innoc. 1. 

34, I thought he had lighten on some rare Evidence, out of 
the ordinary road. 1687 Sbdi.ey Kellamira iv. i. Wks. 
(1766) 162 If I light of him I’ll tear his goatish eyes out. 
1738 Wesley Wks, (1830) I. 38, I called at Alringham, and 
there lit upon a Quaker. 1779 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
Thrale 16 Oct., How did you light on your specilick for 
the tooth-ach? 1839-41 S. Warren Ten I bans, a Year I. 

i. 7 His eye lit on his ring. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley I. iv. 

76 He. .opened it [a Bible] like at a chance, and was sure 
to_ light of a verse . . that set all straight. 1867 F reeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. (1876) 547, I have as yet only 
once lighted on the use of the word in the singular. 

e. To come or fall into a person’s hands; to 
chance into a person’s company. Now rare or Obs. 

1562 Cooper Answ. Priv. Masse Pref., One of the Copies 
of this answere by occasion, as it fortuned, .lighted into my 
hands. 1631 tr. D c-las-Coveras' Don Feu i sc 75 The letters 
which Teodove had sent were read, the which light in her 
hands unknowne to her father. 1672 Marvell Carr. ccv. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 405 Upon Thursday last I accidentally did 
light into Sir Philip Frowd’s company. 1684-3 South 
Ser/tt. 11823) I. 22i A man by mere peradventure lights into 
company. 1833. Ht. Martineau Briery Creek iv. 77 A phi- 
losopher suddenly lighting in an infant community instead 
of having grown up out of it. 

f. To turn out ( well, happily) ; also simply , to 
fall out, happen, occur. Now dial. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Beauty lArb.) 2x2 Beautie..for the 
most part it makes a dissolute youth, and an age a litle out 
of countenance : But yet certainlie againe if it light well, it 
maketh vertues shyne, and vices blushe. <r x 65 x Fuller 
Worthies, Oxford (1840' III. 6 To return to our English 
proverb, (‘ He looks as the devil over Lincoln ’) it is con- 
ceived of more antiquity than either of the fore-named 
colleges, though the .secondary sense thereof lighted not 
unhappily, and that it related originally, to the cathedral ■ 
church in Lincoln. <-1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin). Piero 
Lane. Dial. To Rdr., Wks. (1862) 34 Let’t leet heaw't will. 
1790 Mrs. Wheeler West mid. Dial. (1821) 62 Haw leet it 
preia, dud it ivver run oway afore? 1844 Disraeli Con- 
ingsby vit. ii, Whatever lights, we will stand together. 

III. + 11 . intr. The analogy of the phrase ‘ to 
light from a horse’ (see 6) suggested the use of the 
same vb. with preps, of opposite meaning to express 
the notion antithetic to this. Hence arose thesense: 
To mount on horseback, into the saddle, elc. Obs. 

<11430 Le Morte Arth. 3355 Wrothely in-to hys sadylle 
he lyght. <1x489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymoni. 36 Soo Ivglited 
anone on horsebak the goode duke Aymon. 1309 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xxxv. (Percy Soc.) 178, I toke my leave and on 
my stede I lyght. C1555 Machyn Diaiy (Camden) 54 He 
lycted be-hynd a gentleman unto the cowrte. 1370 Levins 
Manifi. 119/28 To Light on horse, ascenders. . . • 

Light (lsit), v.'t Pa. t. and pa. pple. lighted, 
lit. Forms : 1 lihtah, lyh/tan, 3 lilite(n, ligte, 
leiten, Orm. lxhbtenn, 4 lLjt, liht, lith, 4-5 
lighte, 4-6 lyght, Sc. licht, lycht, 5 lyghteyn, 
(9 dial, leet), 4- light. 3 rd sing. pres. ind. x liht, 
lyht, 3 liht, licht, 4 Kent. let. Pa. t. a. 1 lihte, 
lyhte, 3 lihte. ■ 0 . 2 lihtede, 4 lijtede, 4-6 Sc. 
lyehtit, -yt, 4- lighted ; 81 itt, 6 -lit, Pa. pple. 

a. 3 liht, 3-4 ililjt, 4 i-lysjht, lijt, 4-5 lyght, (5 
lyghth], 4-8 light. / 3 . 3 Orm. lihhtedd, 4-5 
iijtid, 6 lyghted, -yd, Sc. lychtet, lichtit, 4- 
lighted ; 6- lit. y. 9 pseudo-«r<vi. litten. [OE. 
Uhlan — 0 'S. liuhtian (MDu. lichten, luchlen, Du. 
lichten), OHG. liuhten fmod.G. leuchten), Goth. 
Ihihtjan OTeut. *liuhtjan, f. *leuhto- Light sb. 
or a S'] 

LI. intr. To give or shed light ; to shine; to be 
alight or burning. Also, to lighten. Obs. 

c xaoo Ags. Gosfi. John i. 5 past leoht lyht on Systrum. cxooa 
/Ei.fric Gram. xxii. (Z.) 128 Fvtminat , hit liht. CX2SP 
Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 27 Si gode beleaue licht and is. 
bricht ine Jio herte of (>o gode Marine ase gold. <7x290 
Beket 1382 pe cloudene hire [sc. pe sbnne] ouer-east pat heo 
ne mai no leng lkjte. C1300 Cursor M. 24942 pe lem can 
light, be storm it fel. CX374 Chaucer Boeth. in. metr. xu 
79 (Camb. MS.) Tliilke thing that the blake cloude of 
errour whilom hadde y-couered, sbal lyhten more derly 
tlianne phebus hym self ne shyneth. c 1386 — Pars. T. 
r 963 Right so shal youre light lighten bifore men. 14.. 
Ave Regina in Tundaie's Vis. (1843) 146 Heyle tholainpe 
that euer is lyghtand To hye and lowe to ryche and pore. 
1646 Ckashaw Steps, Ps. xxiii. 66 A beame that falls, Fresh 
from the pure glance of Thine eye, Lighting to Eternity. 
a iqq4 Goldsm. tr. Sc arson's Com. R omance (17 75) II. 185 
And that instant the taper which was lighting in the room 
was burnt out. < • , . 


fb. Of day, etc. : To grow light .Sometimes 
conjugated with to be. Obs. 

<txooo Coedmoiis Dan. 158 (Gr.) pa daes lyhte. <1x205 
Lay. 28314 Ase pe dan gon lihte heo bigunnen to fihteu. 
1382 Wyclip 2 Sam. xvii. 22 To the tyme that the dai 
were lijtid [Vulg, donee dilucesceret]. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
IV, m, ii. 138 And that shall be the Day, when ere it 
lights [etc.]. 

2 . trans. To set burning (a candle, lamp, torch) ; 
to kindle (a fire) ; to apply a light to (a com- 
bustible) ; to ignite. (Pa. pple. lighted , lit, + light 
— alight.) Also with tip. To light off : to ignite 
as an explosive. 

1134 O. E. Citron, an. 1140 (Laud MS.) Me lihtede candles 
to mten bi. <2x225 -Leg- Kath. 1411 And tis ferliche fur 
schal lihten in ow pe lialwende lei of pe hali gast. <' 1300 
Havelok 585 BIou the fir, and lith a kandel. <71375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xvii. (Martha) 176 pe sergis al scho lychtyt, 
bathe gret_& smal. <2x400-30 Alexander 4231-2 Many 
li3tis of a Ibjt is li3tid otliire-quile, And 3U be li3t at bam 
li;tis is li^tid as before, c 1400 Destr. Troy 11792 No fyre 
wold be light ; fiat assait was full sothely of sere men full 
ofte. <2x450 Knt. de la Tour \ 1868) 23 He fonde .. the 
candelle light. 1506 in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 282 Having 
great torches lit in his and divers other ships. <2 1547 Bale 
Image both Ch. xiii. (1550) f r, The candle that he lyght vs 
to se ouer the house. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1, v. 19 Shyning 
lampes in Joves high house were light. 1604 E. Grimstone 
Hist. Siege (Attend 2x9 With.. their matches light, Bullet 
in the mouth. 1645 Waller Of the Queen 14 Thither my 
Muse, like bold Prometheus, flyes To light her torch at 
Gloriana’s eyes. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. Introd. ii. 29 
What brigiitnesse is this I see? Have you light up any 
Candles ? 1711 Addison Sped. No. 46 P 4, I twisted it into 
a kind of Match, and litt my Pipe with it. 1717 Entertainer 
No. 5 (17x8) 28 Like Gunpowder, when they are lighted off, 
they [the mob] scatter Ruin and Destruction around them. 
1763 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) 1 . 20 note, I he lamps 
put up in the streets .. were lighted up for the first time, 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxvi, How would ye 
like to be tied to a tree, and have a slow fire lit up around 
ye? 1854, W. Collins Hide (j- Seek 11. ix. u86i) 235 ‘ He’s 
the most generous fellow in the world continued Zack, 
lighting a cigar. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Universities 
Wks. [Bohn) II. 91 No candle or fire is ever lighted in the 
Bodleian. 1890 Haggard & Lang World's Desire 128 A 
lamp for our feet the Lord hath litten, 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1679 Drydkn & Lee ( Edifius n. 28 If an immodest thought, 
or low desire, Inflam'd my breast, since first our Loves . 
were lighted. 1752 Young Brothers iv. i, Each morn my 
life I lighted at ner eye. 1866 B. Taylor Anastasia Peems 
267 Thine eyes were lit from other sk es. 1883 B. W. 
Richardson Field of Disease 211 It [Phthisis].. in nine 
cases out of ten is first lighted up by cold. 

e. absol. To light zip', to light one’s pipe, cigar, 
etc. colloq. 

x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Chef, xlix, ' I suppose I may 
light up', said Drysdale. .pulling out his cigar-case. 

d. intr. To take fire, be lighted ; transf. to 
‘kindle become suffused with light. 

<7x400 Maun dev. (1839) v. 60 His Lanipe schal lighte .. 
withouten touchinge of ony Man. 1820-71 Miss Cary 
Poems (1876) 94 The eve had just begun to light. Along the ; 
lovely west. _ 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall l-Vhitcboy xi. 97 A sky, 
just lighting into a pale, bright gray — an intimation of the 
first dawn of morning. 

fig. x86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI, ». iv, ‘You poor-spirited 
imp,’ said Tom, lighting up immediately at Philip’s fire. 

8 . trans. To give light to (a room or the like); 
to make light or luminous ; to illuminate ; esp. to 
furnish with the ordinary means of illumination. 
(Rarely with up.) 

c 1200 Ormin 7279 Crist iss ec so{? sunnebsem patt all biss 
werelld lihhtebb- c iz°5 Lay. 25595 Mid his_feure he lihte 
al Jds lond-riche. <2x230 Hymn Virgin 12 in Trin. Coll. 
Horn. App. 255 A leome newe pat al J>Is world liauet) iligt. 
<71383 Chaucer A. G. W. 2506 Phillis , The mone hath ., 
Syu that thylke day. .foure tymes lyght the worlde ageyn. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 6038 Torchis and tendlis the tenues to 
light. 1309 Hawes Past. Picas. 1. x, Cleare Dyana. . Gan 
for to ryse, lightyng our emispery. 1593 Shaiis.^ Rich. II, 
111. ii. 38. When the searching Eye of Heaven is hid Behind 
the Globe, that lights the lower world. 17x5 Notice in 
Loud. Gas. No. 5351/3 They intend to . . grant Liberty for 
Lighting the City of London. 1802 Camiueu. Hohenlinden 

ii, Commanding fires of death to light The darkness of her 
scenery. .1840 Penny tycl, XVIII. 292 1 St. Andrew’s 
church .. is lighted with gas. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng... 

iii. I. 362 Letters patent conveying to him for a term of 
years, the exclusive right of lighting up London. x86o 
Merc. Murine Mag. VII. 216 The Irish Channel is well 
lighted. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. \A. in. 184 When he 
Had .. reached the hut now litten bright. 1875 Howells 
Foregone Concl. 3 An apartment so brightly lit by a window, 
looking on the sunny canal. 

b. To light up : to furnish or fill with abundance 
of light ; to illuminate in a special manner ; to 
bring into prominence by means of light. 

17x1 Addison Sped. No. 50 p 7 A huge Room lighted up 
v ith abundance of Candles. Ibid, No. 90 P7 The Room 
was lighted up on all Sides. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav , II. 
146 Lit up by the rising moon. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xi. III. 1 In the evening every window from Whitechapel 
to Piccadilly was lighted up. 1884 ‘ Rita ’ Vivienne 11. Hi, 
The spring sunshine lit up the grey towers. 
fig. 1859 Jevhson Brittany xi. 180 Once you can succeed, 
in lighting up their imaginations. ’ 

c. transf. (Chiefly with up.) To cause (the eyes,, 
features) as it were to gleam with animation or 

: lively expression. Also, to brighten up (writing)/ 
■ Ateo intr. ior refl. ot passive. 

<2x766 Mrs. F. Sheridan Mem. Sidn. Biddulfih IV. ; 
77 Her expressive features all lit up with Joy. 1787 Mad. 


LIGHTABLE. 

D’Arblay Diary 13 July, A ray of genius .. instantly 
lights up his whole countenance. 1800 Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fam. I. 269 Her eyes lighted with pleasure. 
xSzS Disraeli Viv. Grey v. viii, A smile, rather of pity 
than derision, lighted up her face._ 1834 H. Rogers Ess. 
(1860WI, 20 The style of Locke is .. perpetually lighted 
up with vivacious illustration. 1855 A. Manning Old 
Chelsea Bun-house vii. no, I never saw a Face light up 
with Joy as Gatty’s did, that Moment. 1867 Freeman 
Norm- Conq. (1876) I. App, 69+ He lights up and gives us 
a spirited account, 1888 Besant Inner House ii. 34, I see 
the faces of all light up with satisfaction. 1888 Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xh. 349 All his face [would] become 
lighted up with the fun of the story. 

4 . To give light to (a person) so as to enable 
him to see what he is doing; hence, to show the 
way to. lit. and fig. Also a bsol. 

m c laoo Ormin 15089 Soplihht, .pat lihlite]? all patt lilihtedd 
3 ss,_To gan pe nhhte we33e, 1422 tr. Seer eta Secret ., Priv. 
Priv. 206 Prayer, .lightyth a man to the lowe of god. 1551 
Records Pathw. Know!. To Rdr., If my light may so 
light some other, to espie and marke my faultes. 1363 
Cooper Thesaurus , s. v. Fax, Prseferre facem adolescen- 
tulo ad lililinan. To be an example or sterer of a yonge 
man to lecherie..as it were to light him the way. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. viii. 230 Those 
that labour therein, vse candles to light them. 1603 Shahs. 
Macb. v. v. 22. 1609 T. Cocks Diary ix 901) 83 Given the 

Sonne [inn] boye Pawle for lightinge mee home j 1 . 1664 

Butler Hud. it. iii. 817 Were the Stars only made to light 
Robbers and Burglarers by night? 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 
in. ii, Methinks the hlaze of this Fire should light me to 
discern something instructive in it. £-1700 Earl Montagu 
in Bucchuck MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 350 A Dutch, 
lanthorn of horn upon a great stick, to light before a coach, 
when it is dark. <21766 Mrs. F. Sheridan Mem. Sidn. 
Bidd.dph V. 267 A little spark of that virtue which, .might 
have lit me to happiness and honour. 18.. Oranges fy 
Lemons in Mrs. Gomme Tradit. Games i 1898) II. 27 Plere 
comes a candle to light you to bed. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 
If It. Jrnls. I. 121 Poetical faith enough to light her cheer- 
fully through all these mists of incredulity. 

5 . To enlighten or illumine spiritually or in- 
tellectually. ? Obs. or arch. 

c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 63 pet he. .mid his lialie gast us lihle. 
c 1200 Ormin 18990 All mannkinn iss lihhtedd purrh fulluhht 
& purrh Crisstenndom, £1320 Cast. Love 753 That is the 
clere love and bry3ht That neo is alle with i-ly^ht. c 1386 
Chaucer Sec. Nun’s T. 71 And of thy light my soule in 
prison Jighte. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 133 
God. .light 3oure resoun, and make cleer 3011 re vnderstond- 
ynge. 1335 Coverdale Hcb. vi. 4 They which were once 
lighted & haue taisted of the heauenly gyfte. rtS3z Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 42 Your hartis salbe lichtit with 
the licht of grace. 1819 H eber Hymn , 4 Front Greenland's 
icy mountains' , We, whose souls are lighted With Wisdom 
from on high. 

0 . absol. To dispose the light in a picture. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 18 Jan. 3/1 Rembrandt lighted falsely 
for the sake of effect. 

Light, erroneous spelling of Kte, Leet sbf 
1833 Rep. Set. Committee on Municipal Corporations 304 
[At Hull] the mayor and alderman put out two names called 
lights, on a vacancy for alderman. Ibid. 303 The chamber- 
lains [of Hull], .are chosen by theburgessesout of four lights. 

Lightahle (brta.b’1), a. [f. L ight®. 2 + -able.] 
That can be lighted. i 83 z in Ogilvie. 

Lightage (torted^). [f. Light sb . 2 + -age.] 

+ 1. A toll paid by a ship coming to a port where 
there is a lighthouse. Obs. 

1606 Charter in Brand Hist. Newcastle (3789) II. 701 
Two. . Light Houses att the North Sheiles . . and for lights 
to be kept in them. .an ancient. .duetie called Lightage.. 
of every English shipp. .jd, 1789 Brand ibid, II. 714 note, 
Lightage, six-pence for an English vessel. 

2 . Provision of (artificial) light. 

1862 Fdin. Rev. Jan. 184 On the whole there exists a toler- 
ably efficient system oflightage, buoyage, and beaconage. 

Light-armed, a. [Light adv. I] Bearing 
light armour or arms. 

1618 Bolton Floras, in, x. (1636) 203 Hee with light 
armed hands of Souldiers got into Gall. 177a Anti. Reg. 
234 We .. Are hut the light-arm’d rangers on the scout. 
*814 Scott Ld. of Isles w. x, England’s iight-arra’d vessels 
ride, Not distant far, the waves of Clyde. 
fig. 1645 Milton Colast. 2, I still was waiting, when 
these light-arm'd refuters would have don pelting. 1728 
Pope Dune. 1. 306 Lead on my sons, Light-arm d with Points, 
Antitheses, ana Puns, 

t Li - gilt-bed, Obs. rare— *. [f. Light adv . 1 
+ Bed si.] intr. Of a vessel : To ground lightly 
as on a bed of earth. 

1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xiv. {1614) 27/1 He flying 
before Casar. .light-bedded upon a . dielfe in the Sea. 
Li'glxt-bob. [Bob sb. 7 ] [See quot. 1785.) 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Light bob, a soldier of 
the light infantry company. 1802 in C. Iambs Milit. Diet. 
1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 618 Our active light-bobs, and our 
bold grenadiers. 1828 Ibid. XXXUI. 189 On then we went, 
. . great guns and small, ligbtbob and grenadier. 

Light cheap; see Light «.* 1 3 b. 

Lighted (lai'tM), ppl, a. [f. Light z>. 2 + -edL] 
Kindled; illuminated. 

1616 J, Lane Cont, Sorts T. vn. 530 Hee vsd this stratagem 
of warr, tqsticke vp lighted mattches, which [etc.]. 1706 [E. 
Ward] / Vooden World Dissected (1708) 64 Searching, . with 
a lyg'ited Candle. 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott iv, In 
the ligh ted palace near Died the sound of royal cheer. 1884 
J. C. Shairp Sketches { 1887) 339 Every one with his lighted 
torch. ■ . . 

+ Li'gliten, sb. Obs. In 4-5 leighten, 8 Sc. 
lichten [f, Lighten » 2 ] Lightning, 

£1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 63 In somer es per grete 
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thundres and leightehs [ed. 1839 Leytes]. 1791 Learmont 
Poems 12 (E.D.D.) Swift as the lichtens fly, Whan thunners 
crash the clouds aboon. 

Lighten (loit’n), vfi Forms: 4 libtne, 4-5 
lyghtyn, 5 lightyn, lit an, 4- lighten. [f. 
Light a . I + -en 5 ; in sense 5 perh. rather an ex- 
tension of Light v.\ the inf. termination -en being 
taken as part of the stem.] 

1. X. trans. To reduce or remove the load of 
(a ship, etc.) ; to relieve of a burden, or something 
regarded as a burden. Also intr. for pass. 

<21373 Joseph A rim, 644 Heo was lihtned of hire euel in 
a luytel stounde. 1433 Misyn Fire of Love ti. xi. 100 Lnfe 
. .is a lyght byrdyn, fie berar not chargeand bot lightynand. 
1333 Coverdale Jonah i. 5 The gooaes.that were in the 
sbippe, they cast in to the see, to lighten it off them. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. i. x. 16 She ofiate is lightned of her wombe. 
1613 W. Lawson Country Houseiu. Garden (1626) 2 In 
Winter your yong trees and herbs would he lightned of 
Snow, and your Allyes cleansed. <x 1700 Dryden Ovid's 
Met. xv. Pythag. Philos. 606 He lightens of its Load the 
Tree. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qnal. (1809) II. 114 
Clement, with his young pupil, came home, quite lightened 
of the money they had taken abroad. 1807 E. S. Barrett 
Rising Sun III. 88 We ought to return our grateful thanks 
to heaven, for having lightened ns from so horrid a charge. 
187* L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iv, in. 236 To lighten the 
cart. .1 descended and walked on ahead. 1883 Law Rep. 14 
Q. Bench Div. 517 When vessels, .were of too heavy a bur- 
then to come up the canal they were lightened at Sharpness. 
x8qx Daily News 3 Nov. 3 (7 The steamer Amaryll.s .. is 
ashore at Savannah. She will have to lighten before she can 
get off. 

2. To remove a burden from, relieve (the heart 
or mind); f to cheer, comfort (obs.). Now rare. 

c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 2410 Whos corny ng lightned his 
hert somdele. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 21 A trustie 
vilaine .. that . . Lightens my humour with his merry iesis. 
1666 Bwnyan Grace Ab. r 258, I was greatly lightened in 
my mind. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 61 To 
lighten his conscience. 

b. intr. for rejl. or pass. Somewhat rare. 

1400 Sir Perc. 2219 His hert lightened in hy Blythe for to 
bee. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1863) Prol. 1 Thaire sttete 
songe made my herte to lighten. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xi. 74 As I looked aloft.. my heart lightened. 

3. trans. To reduce the weight of ; to make 
lighter or less heavy (in various senses of the 
adjs,); to alleviate, mitigate. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 216/2 To Lyghtyn, alleuiare, or to make 
ligh tt. 1570 Levins Manip. 61/27 To Ligh ten, lenigare. 1576 
Act 18 Flic, c. 1 § x Yf any person, .deminishe. .or lighten 
the proper Moneys .. of this Realme. 1663 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. 1. v, His fellow’s Burthen lightens not his Load. 1667 
Milton. A L. x. 960 How we may light’n Each others 
burden in our share of woe. 1670 Marvell Cnrr. cxlvii. 
Wks. 1872-3 II. 323 The King, .resolved, .to weigh up and 
lighten the Duke’s efficacy, by coming himself in person. 
1781 C. Johnston Hist. Juniper Jack II. 1. vii. 57. The 
manner of this address was far from lightening Juniper’s 
embarrassment. 1793 Trans. Soc. A rts Xi. 1 14 A stiff loam, 
lightened with rotten sawdust. 1833 Ht. Martineau Van- 
derput 4 A', ii. 26 He lightens their labour. X843 Lever 
J. Hinton xxi. <1878) 144 To lighten the road by song and 
story. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. xro We., paused to 
lighten our burdens and to refresh ourselves. 1871 R. Ellis 
tr. Catullus ii. 8 Heavier ache perhaps to lighten. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 48/2 This has the effect of 
lightening the appearance. 1883 Manch. Exam. 28 Mar. 
3/3 The task of lightening the burdens of the. .ratepayers. 

+b. To remove the weight of; to lessen the 
pressure of. Obs. 

xfiir Bible i Sam. vi. 5 Peraduenture hee will lighten his 
hand from off you. [A literalism of translation ] 1797 
Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 670/2 By lightening or sinking the 
graver with the hand, according to the occasion. Ibid. 
671/1 The hand should be lightened in such a manner, 
that [etc.]. 

C. To make agile or nimble, rare. 

1599 Shaks .Much Ado v. iv. 120 Let's haue a dance., 
that we may lighten our own hearts, and ourwiues heeles. 
1727 Bailey yol. II, To Lighten a Horse ..is to make a 
Horse light in the Fore-hand, i. e. to make him freer and 
lighter in the Fore-hand than behind. 

4. intr. To grow lighter. 

X720 De Foe Capt, Singleton v. (1840) 85 Their luggage. . 
lightened every day, 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, iv. 28 
Until the rain seemed to lighten. 

+ U, 5. To descend, alight ; to light Upon. Obs. 
The well-known passage in the Te Deuni (quot. 1548-9) is 
perh. now commonly understood as containing Lighten v? 

a 142s Cursor M. 11258 (Trim) While pis aungel tiping 
tolde Opere listen [Cott. lighted] donn mony folde. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xliv. 172 (Harl. MS.) be holy gost shade liten in 
the as a shadow, 1548-9 (Msx.)Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Deum, 
O Lorde, let thy mercy lighten upon us [L. f at, Domine, 
vttsericordia super nos J. 1704 Ray Creation 1. 150 They 
fly out of Italy into Africk : lightning many times on Ships 
in the midst of the Sea, to rest themselves when tir’d and 
spent with flying. 

Lighten (lai’t’n),®, 2 Forms : 4 ligtrte, lygtne, 
listen, -on, -yn, 5 lygtmyn, lyghtenya, (lith- 
nyn), lijtny, lighton, lijthon, lyten, 4-6 
lyghten, 6 Nr. lichtin, lychtin, 3- lighten., 
[f. Light a.® + -en 6 .] 

1. trans. To shed light upon; to give light to; 
to make bright or luminous; to light up, brighten. 
Alsoj%. or in fig. context. 

<21300 Cursor M. 18600 he dai bitakens be ded of him J>at 
lightend [Fairf. listened] has nr ded sa dim. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Ps. lxvi. x God . .lighten his face on vs [Vulg. illuminet 
vultum suunt ]. 1382 Wycuf Rev. xxi. 23 The cleerte of 


LIGHTEN. 

God shal listen [1388 lijtne] it. c 2386 Chaucer Frankl. 

T. 322 Hir desir Is to be quyked and lightned of youre 
fir [v.rr. lyghtenyd, lixtned, lighted], c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 1 17 pis charbuncle lightnez all be chaumbre 
on be nyght. 1302 Atkinson tr. De Imitatione in. xlviii. 
233 Than shall Iherusalem be lyghtened & enserched with 
lauternes & lyghtes. 1330 Palsgr. 611/2 , 1 lyghten, I fyU 
or store a place with lyght, je enlnmine. 1563 WinJet 
Wks. (1890) II. 77 Sanct Xistus the Pape, quha now 
rycht wirschepful lychtnis [L. ilhistrat] the Roman Kirk. 
1388 Spenser Virg. Gnat 341 Lightned with deadly lamps 
on everie post. 1666 Dryden A ««. Mirab. ccxxxi, A key of 
fire ran all along the shore And lightened all the river with 
a blaze. 1766 Entick London IV. 7 The body of the church 
is lightened by a series of . . arched windows, i860 Pusey 
Min. Prqph. 348 The darkness of the captivity was light- 
ened by the light of the prophetic grace which shone through 
Daniel and Ezekiel. x88o E. White Cert. Relig. 32 That 
Lord of theirs who lightens the earth with his glory. 1887 
Hall Caine Deemster x. 63 Pavement of deep black, light- 
ened only by the image of a star. 

b. To cause (the countenance or looks) to light 
up with lively expression, etc. Also intr. for pass. 
of the face, eyes, etc. 

1795 Genii. Mag. 344/1 To lighten up the clouded coun- 
tenances of a dull society. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xvi. 
175 The gloom of several countenances was perceptibly 
lightened. 1857 Ouida C. Castlemabie ,1879) 9 The beauty, 
whose eyes he had seen lighten and proud brow flush. 1890 
‘Rolf Bolorewood’ Col. Reformer (1891) 168 His eye 
lightened, and the old gleam of pride, .spoke from it. 
t 2. In Biblical lang. : To remove blindness or 
dimness from (the eyes) ; to restore sight to. Obs. 

<21340 Hampole Psalter iii. 9 j?e comaundment of lord 
shynand, liglitenand eghen. £1374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. pr. 
iv. 99 {Camb. MS.) They ben lyke to bryddes of which the 
nyht lyhtneth hir lookynge. 1388 Wyclif Tobil xiv. 1 Aftir 
that he was lihtned he lyuede two and fourti ^eer. £1440 
Gesta Rom. xlvi. 195 (Harl. MS.) penne whenne pou ert vp 
Risen fro siepe of synne, and art I-litenyd, & mayste see. 
I S3S Coverdale Ps. xii[i]. 3 Lighten myne eyes, that I siepe 
not in death. 

3. To shed spiritual light upon ; to enlighten or 
illuminate spiritually, arch. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 63 Othere bisshopis ben 
more lightnid of God in kunnynge and holynesse. c 1440 
Hylton ScalaPerf. (W. deW.X494> n.xxx, Helyghtned her 
reason & kyndeled her affeccion. 1302 Atkinson tr. De Imi- 
iatianei. xiv. 163 Itshalbe longe or thou begostiy lyghtned. 
1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect St. John Evang., 
Beeyng lyghtened hy the doctryne of thy blessed Apostle 
and Euangelyste John. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, 
Rom. 23 The holy psalme wryter Dauid lightened with the 
sp'rite of god. 1530 H utchinson Image of God xviii. (1560) 
94 The man which falleth after he is lightened, is not with- 
out al possibilitie of amendement. 1397 Siiaks. 2 Hen, IV, 
11, i 208 Now the Lord lighten thee, thou art a great 
Foole. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. xiiii, comm., Al the 
world is lightned by the preaching of Christs Apostles. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War 180 Oh ! how they were lightened 1 
they saw what they never saw. 1840 1 . Williams Hymn, 

‘ O heavenly Jerusalem’ , To*Christ the Sun that lightens 
His Church above, below. 

f 4 . To kindle, ignite ; = Light v . 2 2 . Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xv ii. 31 pou lightnys my lantern. 
a 1400 Prymer 11891) 46 Lijtne the fler of tin loue in hem. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 58 Venus lyghtened the torches 
for to receyue hiemen the god of weddynge. a 1568 Ascham 
Scholent. (Arb.) 56 Who haue had in so fewe yeares the 
Candei of Goddes worde so oft lightned/" so o(t put out. 
£1645 Howell Lett. (1650) III. 8 As one Taper lightneth 
another. 

5. intr. To shine, flash, burn brightly; to be or 
grow luminous, to glow with light. 

1382 Wyci.if Gen. i. 15 And li^tne thei in the firmament of 
heuene and 1 i 5 1 n e thei the erthe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4630 
With alaunchant kite lightonyd the water, a 1611 Beaum. 
& Fl. Maid’s Trag. 1. ii, The east begins to lighten. 1663 
Boyle Ocean. Ref. 222 The Blood that lightens in their 
Cheeks. 1713-20 Pope Iliad x. 133 His steely lance, that 
lighten’d as he pass’d. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. xxix, He will 
wait the hour, When her lamp lightens in the tower. 1834 
H. Miller Sch. Schrn. (1858) 350 The low-browed clouds 
. .that lightened and darkened by fits as the flames rose and 
fell. ■ 1871 Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise , Prelude 120 Her 
mystic face Lightened along the streams of Thrace. 

b. To shine like light on. (Cf. quot. 1548-9 
under Lighten &. 1 5 .) 

1814 Cary Dante, Par. xxvji, 88 From her radiant smiles, 
.. pleasure so divine Did lighten on me [orig. 93 lo placer 
divin che mi rifulse], 

6 . To flash lightning, to emit flashes of lightning- 
Chiefly import. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 304/1 Lyghtenyn, or leuenyn (K. 
lithnyn, as levyn), coruscat. 1470-83 Malory Arthur vn. 
xxxi, It lyghtned and thondred as it had hen woode. 1553 
Eden Decades 244 The beauen neuer ceased tbunderyng 
rorynge & lyghtenynge with terrible noyse. x6xr Bible 
Luke xvii. 24 As the lightning that lighteneth out of the 
one part vnder heatien, shineth vnto the other part vnder 
beauen. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Elegy, ’’ Tis true. 
I'm broke', God lightens not at mans each fraile offence. 
1723 De Foe_ Voy. round World (1840) 351 Two of the men 
. cried out, it lightened. One said, he saw the flash. 1814 
Scorr Wav. xviii, It may thunder and lighten before the 
close of evening. 1819 Byron Juan I. cl viii, Her dark eyes 
flashing through their tears Like skies that rain and lighten. 
*896 A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad l, Where doomsday may 
thunder and lighten And little 'twill matter to one. 
fig. 1722 Mrs, E, Haywood Brit. Recluse (ed. 2) 132 
Scorn lighten’d in her Glances ! 

7. trans. To cause to flash out or forth ; to send 
down as lightning, (lit. and fg.) 

£*586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxix. x, Lighten indignation 
downe. 1389 Grkene Menaphon (Arb.) 27 Shee lightened 
out smiles from those cheekes. £1590 — Fr. Bacon \ 1630), 
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A 2, Her sparkling eyes Doe lighten forth sweet Loues 
alluringfire. 1592 Daniel Contpl. Rosamund 11 Wks. (1717) 
44 How that thy King. . Lightens forth Glory on thy dark 
Estate. 1593 Shahs. Rich. II, in, iii. 69. _ 1627 Lisander 
Cal. v. 87 Calista nourished an enemy in her house, who 
lghtened forth .. miserable effects in small time after. 

Lighten, obs. pa. pple, of Light v.i 
Lightened (tait’nd), ppl. a. I [f. Lighten zi.i 
4. -eh 1 .] Made light; relieved of a burden. 

1700 Dryden Flower 4 L. 297 Some tumbled Horse and 
Man ; Around the Fields the lighten’d Coursers ran. *886 
Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid III. viii. 171 Peggy returns 
from it with a considerably lightened heart. 

Lightened (tai-t’ud), ppl. a. 2 [f. Lighten 
z/.sJ-f-ed 1 .] Enlightened. 

1578 J. Hockwood Serm.^u, Aug. 28 Moste lighthened, 

I woulde saye, most Seraphicall Doctors. _ 1742 Young Nt. 
Th. hi. 383 On lighten’d Minds, that bask in Virtue’s Beams, 
igoo Bullen With Christ at Sea v. 94 To help a fellow 
wayfarer out of darkness into the Lightened Way of Life. 

Lightener 1 (taiFnaD. [f. Lighten zi. 1 + -er 1 .] 
1. One who lightens, makes light, easy, or less 
grievous ; an alleviator. 

ei6xi Chapman Iliad Ep. Ded. 78 Learning and her 
lightener Poesy. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (1809) 
II. 108 A sweet lightener of my afflictions. 1789 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary g Jan., What a lightener . . would it not 
be, to this burthening period. 1884 Sala Joum. due South 

I. iv. (1887) 55 An accomplished lightener of the traveller’s 
purse. 

+ 2 . = Lighter jA 1 Ohs. {north, dial.) 

1558 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 168, ij kealles & 
a half a lightner & a botte. 1592 Ibid. 252 My clinkere 
lightner, with all her geare. 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle 

II. 261 note. Their [the keelmen’s] vessels are called keels 
or lightners. 

Lightener 2 (tart’nar). [f. Lighten v. 2 + 
-erI.J One who lightens or illuminates ; an illu- 
minator ; one who flashes lightning. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xxix. 13 The pore and the creaunsour 
meiten togidere; of either the li^tnere is the Lord. 1513 
Douglas .dineis 1. Prol. 63 Phehus lyehtnar of the planetis 
all. 1587 Golding De Marnay ii. 20 The same Sunne is the 
lightner of our eyes. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. t. iv. 

§ 32. 482 The Thunderer and Lightner. 1898 Academy 
26 Nov. 337/1 Aryan speech could express agents only— 
rainers, not rain ; lighteners, not lightning. 

Lightening (tai-t’nig), vbl. sb. i [f. Lighten 

57.1 + -INGI.] 

1. The rendering light or lighter; alleviation (of 
pain, sorrow) ; f comforting, cheering. 

*530 Palsgr. 239/2 Lightnyng of burdayne, alegement. 
1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 44 b, He falleth to an amende- 
ment and lightening. 1625 Gonsalvio's Sp. Inquis. 80 To 
relieue his pensiueand heauie heart with some kind of light- 
ning. 1655 Brinsley Groan for Israel 24 The lightning 
and saving of the Ship. 1796 Morse Amer, Geag. I. 605 
The Frier Rodrigue . . carrying 50 [guns], went there with- 
out lightening. 1890 Aihenantm 6 Dec. 769/1 The volumes, 
which would seem to need no lightening, are further bright- 
ened by some amusing letters. 

2. concr. Leaven. Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D. D.). 

1720 Gibson Dispensatory m. § 8 (1721) 195 Knead it up 

with Barm or Lightning, and bake it. 

Lightening (tart’nir)), vbl. sb. 2 See al-o 
Lightning, [f. Lighten vt + -ing 1 .] The 
shedding or shining of light ; suffusion with light, 
lighting up ; Jig, enlightenment, illumination. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 1 Lord my lyjtnynge : and 
my heel. ("1420 Prymer (1895) 14 God, hat tautest )?e 
hertes of hi trewe seruauntis hi lijtnyng of h e holi goost. 
f 1430 Hymns Virg. 45 Bi he ligtnynge of a sterre To ihesu 
alle hr® presentis pei broujte. 1526 I'ilgr. Per/. tW. de W. 
2531) 74 Grace is an illumynacyon or lyghtnynge of the 
soule. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 734 The Son with calm aspect 
and cleer Light’ning Divine. 1814 Scott Pam. Lett. (1894) 
I. x. 318 A lightening in the domestic horizon. 1864 Swin- 
burne A talanta 1448 This lightening of clear weather. 1873 
Miss Broughton Nancy III. 228 A kindling of the eye, 
and godly lightening of all her gentle face. 

b. A lightening before death : that exhilaration 
or revival of the spirits which is supposed to occur 
in some instances just before death. 

Cf. ‘ a glimmering before death ’ (Fletcher Sp. Curate, 
iv. v.). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. v. iii. 90 How oft when men are 
at the point of death, Haue theybeene merrie? Which their 
Keepers call A lightning, before death. ci6ii Chapman 
Iliad xv. 213 This lightning flew before his death ; which 
Pallas was to giue. 1641 Brome Joviall Crew v. Wks. 1873 

III. 4-ji If it be a lightning before death, the best is, I am 
his heir.. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. viii. 125 Not that 
I Lightning or fell Thunder feare, (Unless that Lightning 
before death appear). 171a Addison Sped. No. 517 P 2 We 
were once in great Hopes of his Recovery . . hut this only 
proved a Light’ning before Death. 1840 Hood Up Rhitie 
7 The old saying about a lightening before death. 

C. attrib.i lightening-column, 'tnonce-wd., a 
beacon-pillar ( fig. .). 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trrtv. I. 413 The first em- 
porium of commerce— the lightening-column of navigation 
to all the world. 

Li’gllteiung (tai-t’niq), ppl. a. [f. Lighten v . 2 
+ -ing^.J That lightens, shines, flashes, etc. 

1592 Constable Poems (1859) * As m y heart shall aye 
remaine A patient object to thy lightning eyes. 1594 R. 
Ashley tr. Loys le Roy Tax Alexander, . who likea lightening 
thunder leaped into diuers parts. 1609 Daniel Civ. Wars 
vii. xciv. 197 This .. Queene; Whose Victories. . Haue but 
as onely lightning motions beene Before the ruine that 
ensu’d thereon. [Cf. Lightening vbl. sb? b.] 1694 Salmon 
Mate's Dispens. (17x3) 3x7/1 Aurum Fulminans : Lightning 
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or Thundering Gold. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades in. 48 
As I. went Across the lightening fields. 

Lighter (tartar), sb? Forms : (5 lightor, 6 
-nr), 6 lyghter, 6-8 lyter, 7 liter, 7-8 leigkter, 
loitor, (7 loyter), 5- lighter, (f. Light zi.i 
( sense 2) + -erI, or ad. Du. lichter of equivalent 
formation.] A boat or vessel, usually a flat-bot- 
tomed barge, used in lightening or unloading 
(sometimes loading) ships that cannot be discharged 
(or loaded) at a wharf, etc., and for transporting 
goods of any kind, usually in a harbour. 

1487 in Arnolde Chran. (x8xx) 113 R. A. shall haue free 
choke . . for the said tonne wyne to be taken in the lighter 
at his plesur. 1545 in R. G. Marsden Set. PI. Crt. A dm. 

I. (1894) 137 Suclie goodes wares or merchandises which is 
[laden] into any suche lyghter or lyghters to thintent to 
cary the same . . from land aborde any shyppe or from 
horde any shippe to land. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 
(1865) 47 These fla'tts make it unnavigable for shippes, yet 
at high water great Boates, Loiters, and Pinnaces of 20, 
and 30 tun, may saile up to the plantation. 1728 Pope 
Dime, it, 275 He said, and climb’d a stranded Lighter’s 
height. 1776 Adam Smith W. A r . v. i. (1869) II. 307 The 
lighters which sail upon a navigable canal. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 2 Barges, lighters, and other boats are thus enabled 
. . to float up or down the river. 

transf. 1831 Lamb Elia _Ser.it. To Shade of Elliston, 
What tearing off of histrionic robes .. before _ the surly 
Ferryman will admit you to set a foot within his battered 
lighter. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as lighter-boat , - builder , 
-master. Also Lighterman, 

1610 Guillim Heraldry tv. ii. (i6ix) 2x6 He beareth or a 
lighter boat in fesse gules. 1638 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) 

I. 94 The leighter master shall haue tenn shillings for his 
man & his leighter for xxiiij howers. 1640 in T.Lechford's 
Note-Bk. (18S5) 375 One Lighter boate of the burthen of 
twenty tunnes. . 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 112 Lighter- 
builders [were] idle, and laid by. 

Lighter (tartar), sb. 2 [f. Light z>. 2 + -er h] 

1 . One who lights or kindles. 

1553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 26* A lighter and 
carier of candels. 1753, 1853 [see Candle-lighter i]. 1885 

Pall Mali G. 3 Nov. 4/2 The display [of fireworks] .. costs 
about y; 3 oo. Twelve lighters are stationed at different 
points, and obey the signal at the same moment. 

2 . An instrument for lighting ; esp. a piece of 
twisted or folded paper used for lighting a pipe, etc. 

1851 J. H. Newman Cath. in Eng. 247 He evidently 
thinks there is something religious about this lighter and 
extinguisher. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vm. 177 
This, .letter, which Sir Blaise Has twisted to a lighter. .To 
fire some holy taper. 1893 Lloyd & Hadcock Artillery 222 
Without a ‘lighter’ it [cordite] does not readily ignite. 

Lighter (tartar), v. [f. Lighter r£.i] trans. 
To remove or transport (goods) in a lighter, or 
as in a lighter. Also absol. or intr. 

1840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 212 Whenever you lighter 
goods from this new contemplated dock. x86x Smiles 
Engineers II. 195 Their cargoes were lightered to the ware- 
houses higher up the Thames. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 
739 Our effects . . were lightered ashore by means of the 
Indian canoes. x?&$Law Times LXXIX. 143/2 A standing 
agreement.. that he should not lighter as a common carrier. 
Hence Li'ghtering vbl. sb. 

1840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 18 Would not that very 
considerably increase the expense of your lightering? 1858 
7 '. D Alton in Merc. Marine Mag. V. 337 The lightering to 
ships in the roads is done .. by American .. brigs. 

Lighterage (tartared^). Forms: see Lighter 
sb? ; also 7 lightradge. [f. Lighter sb. 1 + -age.] 
Transhipment or unloading of cargo by means of 
a lighter or lighters ; the charges made for this. 

1481-90 Howard House/t. Mks. (Roxb.) 370 Item, to Ser- 
geaunt for lyterage vj. d. 1488 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 
32 Bote hire lighterage & portage of the same stuff. 1583 
Kept, to Ld. Burleigji in Arb. Garner I. 46 The lighterage, 
carriage and porters’ due 028. 1621 Sir R. Boyle in Lis- 
more Papers (1886) II. 13 The custome Lyteradg and im- 
poesicons to be all born and defraied by me. 1755 Magens 
Insurances I. 66 Lighterage for the unloading and Demor- 
age. 1798 R. Dodd Let. on Port Land. 14/rhere will be 
no necessity for lighterage, shipping, xeshipping, Kc. 1885 
Law Rep. T5 Q. Bench Div. 370 He hud ever since done the 
plaintiffs’ lighterage. 1886 Pall Mall G. 9 Dec. 12/2 Freight 
to Odessa, insurance, lighterage, and shipping charges. 

Lrghterman. [f. Lighter sbO + Man ta.] 

X. One employed on or owning a lighter. 

1558 Act 1 Eliz. c. it § 6 Any Wharfinger,. . Lyght erman, 
Weigter or other Officer. 1608 H. Wright in Lismore 
Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 126 To paye the lyter men for 
caryinge downe the plancks. 1766 Entick London IV. 145 
Lightermen ..are to be of the society of watermen and 
whenymen. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown atOxf. xxi. (i8dq) 
198 He believes that the men of the uppermost bank [of 
a trireme] rowed somehow like lightermen on the Thames. 
186$ Dickens Mut. Pr. 1. i, He could not be a lighterman 
or river-carrier. 

2 . ? = Lighter sbfi (Cf. Indiaman ; also Light- 
man.) 

1769 Ann. Reg. 132 The flames ... destroyed . . two large 
lightermen on tlie river. 

Light-fingered, a. Having light and nimble 
fingers, a. gen. b. Having fingers quick and 
I dexterous at pilfering ; thievish, dishonest. + c. 
j Prompt in giving or returning a blow ; pugna- 
cious. Obs. 

a. 1804 Edin. Rev. V. 152 The . . solemn gravity of the 
premier affords a fine contrast to the 1 ght-fingered agility 
of his brother. 1890 Century. Diet., L igh t-fngered, 1 . g h t 
in touch with the fingers, as in playing the piano. 
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h. 1547 Boorde hitrod. Knowl. xxxviii. (1870) 217 They 
he lyght fyngerd and vse pyking. 1579-80 North Plu- 
tarch, Aristides (1=95) 351 Themistocles ..was a wise 
man . . hut yet somewhat light fingered. 1624 Gataker 
Transubst. 148 Some light-fingered person having pickt his 
purse. 1699 Dam pier Voy. II. 1. 14 Our men contented 
themselves with looking after their goods (the Tonquinese 
being very light-finger’d). 1758 Johnson Idler No. 26 * ix 
Sharp girls were apt to lie light-fingered. 1823 Scott Let. 

18 June in Lockhart, The light-fingered gentry melt plate 
so soon as it comes into their possession, i860 Thackeray 
Round. Papers , Round Christen, tree 105 The light-fingered 
gentry pick pockets furiously in the darkness. 

C. 1581 Lam bar de Eiren. 11. vii. (1588) 220 Youth, .whether 
brawling, quarrelous, lightfingred or bloudie-handed. 1589 
R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1 860) 3 Light-fingred Younkers, which 
make euery word a blow.. 1607 Topsell Pour-f. Beasts 
(1658) 370 Angry men are light-fingered and apt to strike. 

Hence Edg’MfL'n.gfere&iiess. 

x88i Nation iN. Y.) XXXIII. 358/1 The general persua- 
sion of their [^c. Gipsies’] propensity to light-fingeredness. 

Lightfoot (tai-tfut), a. [Light a?] 

1 . poet. ~ Light-footed. (Very common in 
i6thc.) 

.C1440 Promp. Parv. 304/1 Lyght foote (MS. K. c 1490 
liht fotyd), levipes. 1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. June 26 
And lightfoote Nymphes can chace the lingring night. 
1580 Sidney Ps. xvtn. ix, To match with lightfoote Staggs, 
he made my foote so light. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , tv. iv, 
440 Some light- foot friend post to y“ Duke of Norfolk. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso vt. xxxvi. 100 The victor spurr’d againe 
his light-foot stead. 1832 Tennyson CEnone 8x Light-foot 
Iris. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad liv, By brooks too 
broad for leaping The lightfoot boys are laid. 
fg. 1624 Quarles Elegies Pc eins (1717) 391 Hours, 
chac'd with lightfoot-minutes, end. 1871 Swinburne Songs 
bef. Sunrise, Prelude 185 By rose-hung river and light-foot 
rill, 1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th. II. in. x. 275 The 
lightfoot hours dance by. 

+ 2 . quasi-j/i. A name for the hare, andthedeer. Obs. 
ax 325 Names of H are in Ret. Ant. I. 134 Heshalseien on 
oreisoun In the worshipe of the hare . . The li^t-fot. the 
fernsittere. 15.. Kinge V Miller 85 in Fttrnivall Percy Polio 
(1868) II. 151 ‘Wiffe’ quoth the Miller, ‘feitch me forth 
lightfoote, that wee of his sweetnes.se a litle may taste ’. 
A faire venson pasty shee fetched forth presentlye. X815 
Sporting Mag. XLV. 169 If light-foot elude the snare, 
not less than half a dozen of Chanticleer's family can com- 
pensate for the disappointment. 

Light-footed, a. Having a light foot ; tread- 
ing lightly, active, nimble. 

c 1490 [see Lightfoot i, quot. c 1440]. 1552 Hui.of.t, 

Lyght fated, oeripes. 1633 1 ’. Stafford Pac. Hib. n. xiv. 
(1810) 378 This lightfooted Generali could not bee overtaken. 
1795 Pate of Sedley II. 88 The ravenous and light-footed 
pursuers of innocence. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 33 The 
light-footed vicuna. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede vi, A good- 
looking woman. . well-sliapen, light-footed. 
fig. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 104 Of bloom ethereal the 
light-footed dews. 

Hence X»ightfoo‘tedly adv. 

1887 Aihenseum 17 Sept. 381/2 Florizel dancing light- 
footedly among her rustic associates. 

Lightful itai’tful), a. [f. Light sb. + -ful/J 
Full of light {lit. and fig .) ; luminous, bright. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xi. 34 Al thi body schal be IkjtfuL 
a 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 20 Aungelle in hevyn evyr- 
more xalbe, lit lythful cleie bryth as ble. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay iii. 35 Mortall sight, loo weake to see the 
nightfall love that ruleth all with right. 1605 Sylvester 
Du Marias 11. iii. tv. Cagtaines 199 The lightful ark, God’s 
sacred cabinet. 1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Man bee. 
Guilty 348 Chrystall becomes lightfull without softning it’s 
hardnesse. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 526 What in the [Body 
of the Lord can be more lightful than those five Wounds? 
1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 164 The hall wiLbin was lightful 
and airy. 

Xlence Xii'glitfaliiess. 

011586 Sidney Arcatlia in. (1622) 265 No more then the 
Sunne wants waxe to bee the fewell of his glorious light- 
ftilnesse. 1587 Golding De Mornay vi, (1617) 78 He 
calleth him the First beginner, Lightfulnesse, or altogether 
Light. 1839 Bailey Pestvs xxy. (1848] 3x3 Watery light- 
fulness of ghostly eyes. 

Light-handed, a. Having a light hand, 
a. Having a light touch; handling objects deftly and 
quickly. Said of persons and their actions, lit. and 
fig. b. Having the hand lightly laden ; carrying 
little, c. Of a vessel or factory = S hort-handed. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 304/1 Lygbte ha.ndyd,inauulevis. 
1562-3 Sir W. Cecil in A bp. Parker's Corr. (Parker Soc.) 
172, I beseech your Grace be not too light-handed in licences 
to every person. 1798 Ld. Clare in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 
(1862) III. 396 The town . . was disarmed . . by a body of 
light-handed rebels. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. n. i. (1849) 82 
It was agreed . . that .. we should set out as light-handed 
as possible. 1846 Young Naui. Did., Light-handed, a term 
implying that a vessel is short of her complement of men. 
1876 T. Hardy Eikelberta (1890) 211 She was one of the 
cleverest and lightest-handed women we ever had about 
us. 1891 Spectator 21 Mar., Light-handed treatment of the 
trifles of life. 

Hence Iiiglvt-ha'ndedness. 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Legeirdemaine, 
light-handednesse, craftie slights, and conueiance. 1879 
Black Macleod of D, I. 152 What you want is . . the 
dexterous light-handedness of a woman. 

+ Li glitliead 1 . Obs. [f. Light + -head.] 
Lightness, folly, levity ; an instance of this. 

1340 Ayenb. 207 Ine zuydie lhjthedes [hi] waste)? hare 
time. 1382 Wyclif ftr. iii. 9 Tnur3 li^thed of hir forny- 
cacioun [she] defoulede the lond. c 1400 Cato's Morals 196 
Loke > for na lijthede, at Jmt H n 8 * n stide of j>e haue 
blaming. 
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LIGHTLY. 


Li’ghtheacl 2 . [f. Light a.* + Head s<5.] A 
light-headed person. Also quasi-tza/., light-headed. 

[1587 Fleming Contn. Holiushed III. 1954/1 He was in- 
duced to attempt such follie .. by some light heads that 
were then about hint. 1609 W. Biddulph in Lavendar 
Trav. (1612) 44 This thiefe [Mahomet] perswadeth light 
heads .. how he is the messenger of God.] 1731 Fielding 
Amelia n. iv. (1898) I. 98 Whilst I sat by her in her light- 
head fits, she repeated scarce any other name but mine. 
1823 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 185s I. 9 Thou canst 
make lubbard and lighthead agree. 

Light-headed, a. 

1. Disordered in the head ; giddy, delirious. +Of 
a fever : Characterized by delirium. 

? 1537 Latimer Let. in Serin. ^ Rein. (Parker Soc.) 391, 

I am light-headed for lack of sleep. 1603 North's Plutarch 
(1612) 1204 If they be light headed and distraught of their 
wits. *663 Piii'YS Diary 31 Oct., The Queene continues 
light-headed, but in hopes to recover. 1747 Mem. Nutre- 
bian. Crt. I. v. 89, I was carried home senseless and ex- 
tremely bruised, which caused me to fall into a light-headed 
fever. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 234 Some .. were 
sore afeard That she had grown light-headed with her woe. 

2. Of persons and their actions: Frivolous, in- 
judicious, thoughtless; changeful, fickle. 

1579 So North Plutarch, J. Cxsar (1595) 764 These ., 
were speaches fitter for a rash light headed youth, then for 
his [Caesar’s] Person. 1590 R. Hichcock Quintess.. Wit 89 
He is ouer-light-headed, to change hitnselfe firste into one 
parte, then into another. 1632 Litiigow Trav. ix. 388 He 
was no suppressour of the subiects . . to inrich light-headed 
flatterers, u 1674 Clarendon Hist. Peb. xiv. §_i2o Aright- 
headed Nuntio, who did much mischief to his Majesty’s 
service. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 144 The poor light- 
headed cicada-swarm of a Chorus. 1864 Burton Scot Air. 
I. iii. 144 Such thoughts were in the meantime counteracted 
by the light-headed doings of the Queen Dowager, 
f 8. quasi-au'zt. Ohs. 

1639 Fuller Holy War 1. v. (1640) 6 We see how light- 
headed this Pagan did talk, being stark drunk with pride. 

Hence I»igfht-liea - cLeaiy adv., Lig-lit-hea'ded- 
ness. 

1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 187 Diliriums, and what 
we call Lightheadedness. 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
31 May 350/t A fit of religious light-headedness. 1817 
Coleridge Jiwg. Lit. 291 A sort of intermittent fever with 
fits of light-headedness off and on. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. xxiv, As to lightheadedness, there never was such 
a feather of a head as mine. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll x. 
(ed. 2) 128 Gloating on my crime, light-headedly devising 
others in the future. 

Light-hearted, a. 

1. Having a light heart ; not oppressed by care 
or sorrow ; cheerful, gay. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2814, I sail leue & be lechid, forjii 
be li3t-herted. 1530 Palsgr. 317/r Lyght herted or mery, 
alaigre. 1719 De Fof Crusoe n. xiii. (1840)279, I was now 
light-hearted. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 12 He whistles as he 

f oes, light-heaned wretch. Cold and yet cheerful- 1817 
Ioore Lalla R. (1824) 2x5 Light-hearted maid. 1859 W. 
Collins Q. of Hearts^ (1862) 58 Mrs. K. began to make 
jokes about it, in her lighthearted way. 

2. Proceeding from a light heart. 

1841 James Brigand i, The light-hearted song in the porch. 
1891 T. K. Cheyne Psalter \ i. 290 The light-hearted free- 
dom of antiquity. 

Hence Light-kea-rtedly adv., Idg-lit-heaTted- 
ness. 

1826 Longf. In Life (1891) I. vii. 89 The joy and light* 
heartedness which a foot-traveller feels. 1847 De Quincky 
Sp. MU. Nitu Wks- 1862 III. 14 As light-heartedly as the 
Duke. 1882 Macnt. Mag. XLVI, 207/1 He considers light- 
heartedness, and a turn for making the best of things, as a 
proof of intellectual strength. 1897 Maude Voluntary v. 
Compulsory Service 131 Those who . . would now light- 
heartedly plunge us into war with the whole of Europe. 

Light-heeled, a. 

1. Having light heels ; brisk in walking or run- 
ning; nimble. 

1590 Shaics. M ids. N. in. it, 413 The vitlaine is milch 
lighter heel’d then I. 1647 Ward Simp. Coder 29 Light- 
heel’d beagles that lead the chase. 1742 Blair Crave 24 
Light-heel’d ghosts and visionary shades. i8ix Sporting 
Mag. XXXVIII, 99 Prizes had been distributed to the 
most light-heeled damsels of either county, for their speed 
in running. 1829 H. Hawthorn Visit Babylon x8, 1 fol- 
lowed the light-heeled girl. 
f2. Of a woman: Loose, unchaste. Ohs. 
a 1613 Overbury Charac., Foote -man Wks. (1856) 14 His 
mother .. was a light-heeled wench. 1637 Nabbes Micro- 
cosm. 11, C 2 b, My mother a light-heel’d madame that kept 
a vaulting-schoole at the signe of Virgo. 1638 — Bride iv. 
». (1640) G r b. She is sure a light heeld wench. 1796 Mrs. 
M. Robinson Angelina II. 26 Has not Mr. Amathist 
espoused the venerable remains of a light-heeled Calypso ? 
So + Light-keels, a loose woman. 
x6oa_ J. Cooke Hovl to choose a Good Wife in, ii, I’ll tell 
my mistress as soon as I come home that mistress light-heels 
comes to dinner to-morrow. 

Light horse. 

1. f a. collect, sing. Light horsemen ; a body of 
light cavalry {obs.). b. =■= Light houseman. (Cf. F. 
chevau-llger.) 

x«2 [see Hussar i], a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 124 b, 
With .vi, m. archers, and .xiij. hundred light horses, 16x1 
Cotgr., Estrcuiiot, a light-horse, an Albanian horseman. 
1625 Markham Souldiers Acrid. 40 The third sort of aim- 
ctent Horsemen, were called Light-horse. 1759 A nn. Keg. 
7 England for the first time saw light horse and light foot. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. IV. xx. 462 Three regiments 
of infantry with one. of light-horse from Ireland. 

attrib. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) H. 475 Cases . . 
of close combat or light-horse skirmish. 1898 yjth Rep. 


Deputy Keeper 5 Eooks and Papers relating to the Light 
Horse Volunteers 1779-1831. 

J' 2. A courtesan. Obs. 

a 1627 Middleton Witch v. i. (1778) 96 An. Florida. Gas . 
She : I know no other. Sir, You were nev’r at charge yet 
but with one light-horse. 

Light horseman. 

X. A light-armed cavalry soldier. 

*548 Patten Exped. Scotl. Aij b, Suche. .lights horsemen 
as were comen. 1558 Nottingham Rec. IV. 11B Consernyng 
the light horsse men settyng furche. x6oo R. Churche tr. 
Fumed s Hist. Hungary 32 Certaine of his light horsemen 
(who are commonly called Vssarons). 1787 M. Cutler in 
Life, etc. (1888) I. 226 A light-horseman .. was discovered 
near the bridge on the American side. 

Jig. 1899 Q. Rev. Apr. 461 It countenanced all the un- 
scrupulous light-horsemen of debate. 

2. A slang name for one of a class of Thames 
thieves. (Cf. Hokseman 5 .) 

1800 CoLQUiiotiN Comm. Thames 39 The gangs, denomi- 
nated Light Horsemen were generally composed of one or 
more Receivers, together with Coopers, Watermen, and 
Lumpers. 1849 [see Horseman 5]. 1899 Daily Aewsy Jan. 
6/1 ‘Light Horsemen’ would look out for a lighter having 
valuable goods on board, and at night, stealing up quietly, 
would cut her adrift: then following her, as she floated 
down with the tide, would by-and-by rescue her, and bring 
her back, claiming salvage. 

f 3. ‘ An old name for the light boat, since called 
a gig ’ (Smyth Sailors IVord-hk.). Ohs. 

jfioo J. Jane in Hakluyt Voy. III. 843 His long boat and 
light-horseman were lost at sea. _ 1634 BreretoN Tram (1844) 

1 Wecame to Gravesend, .in a light-horseman. 1656 Finett 
For. Arnbass. 220 Leaving a Light-horseman to be taken up 
for their baggage at Gravesend. 

+ 4. A variety of fancy pigeons. (Cf. House- 
man - 3.) Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury it. 244/2 Light Horse-men, a 
Bastard kind [of Pigeons] between a Cropper and a Carrier. 

5. fa. An early name of an Australian sea-fish, 
according to Morris prob. the Sweep, S cor pis teqtd- 
pennis. b. A West-Iudian fish of the genus 
liphippns. 

1789 W. Tench Exp. Botany Bay xv. 129 A species of 
grouper, to which, from the form of a bone in the head 
resembling a helmet, we have given the name of light horse- 
man. 1793 — Ace. Settlement fort Jackson 176 At the 
top of the list [of fish], as an article of food, stands a fish, 
which we named light-horseman. 1834 R- Owen in Circ. 
Set. (c 1865) II. 51/1 The median crest is developed to an 
extreme height in some fishes, as, e. g. the dolphin and 
light-horseman fish ( Ephippus ). i88x Cassell's Nat. Hist. 

V. s Sometimes the crest of the bone is exceedingly lofty, 
as in the Light Horseman fish ( Ephippus ) and sometimes 
absent, as in the sucking fish Remora. 

Li’ghthouse. [f. Light sh. : see House shf 
2 .J A tower or other structure, with a powerful 
light or lights (originally a beacon) at the top, 
erected at some important or dangerous point on 
or near the sea-coast for the guidance of mariners. 
(The earlier name was pharos.) 

1662-3 Marvell Corr. xxxvii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 83, I have 
herewith sent you an account of your expenses about the 
Light-house. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3971/3 The Light-House 
upon the Edistoue was blown down. 1708 ibid. No 4459/4 
The 28th of July last, a Light was placed on the Light- 
House, Rebuilt on the Edistone-Rock off IMimouth. 1841 

W. Spalding Italy # It. Isl. III. 167 In approaching from 
Turin, we pass along the seaside to the immense lighthouse. 
1858 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh (1857) 56 Perhaps I 
darkened, as the light-house will That turns upon the sea. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as lighthouse 'keeper, ser- 
vice, -top, -tower. 

1672 Evelyn Diary 14 May, From the North Foreland 
Light-house-top. .we could see our fieete. 1798 Coleridge 
A nc. Mar. vi. xiv, Is this indeed The light-house top I see? 
1831 Scott Pirate Introd., The author was invited to join 
a party of Commissioners for the Northern Light-House 
Service. 2851 Kingsley Three Fishers ii, Three wives sat 
up in the lighthouse tower. 1866 Carlyle Rcmin. (1881) I. 
112 Lighthouse-keeper too. .by far the most life-weary look- 
ing mortal I ever -saw. 

Lighting (ki’tin), vbl.sbX [f. Light vf + -ing 1 . 
In Oil. Uhting.} 

+ 1 . Alleviation, relief. Ohs. 

c 1000 Laws of Edgar in. c. 2 (Schmid) Gif Jxet riht to 
hefi3 sy, sece si33an f>a lihtinge to j>am cynge, a 1300 
Cursor M. 27066 pat strength es o gvet ligthing, quen man 
has casten his birthing o sin. c 1460 Play Sacrain. 789 Y" 
haste sent me lyghtyng y l late was lame. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) v. iii. 385 Nor truste not for euer to 
haue socours ne iyghtynge. 

2. Descent; dismounting; alighting: also with 
down. 

*35°~*4 2 5 Cursor ill. 13822 (Trin.) fie aungels listyng 
[Coit. )>e angel lightand ; Gift. J>e angel lighting (vbl. sb., 
not pple .)] jjere hood 1. c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 6373 
Mirabel, .made hir ladie forto light. Of that lighting Jewel 
was woo. C1470 Henry Wallace 11. 399 Wallace with that, 
at his lyehtin, him drew. 1506 in Paston Lett. III. 405 At 
the lyghtyng the Kyng of Castylle was of his hors a good 
space or owr Kyng was a lyght. x6xx Bible Isa. xxx. 30 
The Lord shall, .shew the lighting downe of his arrne. 1613 
W. Lawson Country Housew. Garden (1626) 22 To attoid 
the lighting of Crowes, Pyes, & c. vpon your grafts. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Reft. Table Contents, Upon the Mounting, 
Singing, and Lighting of Larks. 1746 Hkrvey Medit, 
(1818) 4.1 The lighting down of the grasshopper is a burden 
on the bending shoulders. 

8 . attrib., as lighting- place (used spec, with refer- 
ence to bees). 

*609 C. Butler Fern. Mon, t. A 2 b, If. .she [the queen- 


bee] dislike the weather, or lighting place, they quickly 
returne home againe. 17*7 Bradley Pam. Did. s. v. Bee. 
1759 Brown Compleat Fanner 94 When your swarm hath 
made choice of a lighting-place. 

Lighting (lsi’tin ), vbl. sbX [f. Light v . 2 + -ing l. 
In OE. lihivng.] 

1. Illumination. _ fin quot. c 11 75 = Dawn. 
c 1000 /ElFric Gen. i. 16 God geworhte . fait mare leoht to 
J>ies daises lihtinge. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 45 Ic ham 3eue 
reste . . from non on saterdei a pa cume monedeis lihting. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. Thistle thwayte 
16 Oct., Paris has the advantage of London, in the neat 
pavement of the streets, and the regular lighting of them 
at nights. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1176 Chemical 
products, obtained by purifying gas used for lighting. 1874 
M icklethWAite Mod. Par. Churches 26 The lighting should 
be mainly from the clerestory. 1876 Black Madcap V. xlvi. 
390 The silver lighting of the restless, .sea. 

attrib. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Lighting-rate, a 
public rate for maintaining the lamps or gas-lights in a 
parish. 1889 Daily News 2 Dec. 5/4 A conductor of the 
fluid from the lighting wire. 

+ 2. concr. Lightning. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7763 Tempestes fercome Jiondringe 
& lihtinge ek. <2x300 Fragm. Pop. Sci. (Wright) 146 The 
lifting That schut abrod into al the wordle. a 1400 Tokens 
Doomsday 25 (E. E. T. S. 1878) Oure lord schal come & 
smyte adoun, as lijttyng dof to ground, c 1425 Seven Sag. 
(P.) 2191 Lyghtyn, thondyr, and rayne._ x6x8 Bolton Floras 
1. xvii. (1:636) 51 As if volleyes of Lighting, and Thunder had 
beene discharged from the Clouds of Heaven upon the old 
earth-borne Gyants, 

3. Kindling, ignition. Also with up (see Light 

v. 2 2 c). 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 The sexteyn . . ssal han, for 
lythynge of the lythe, viijA 1499-1500 in Swayne Sarmn 
Chnrc/m. Acc. (1896)51 Paid, .forlightyngofthe Rodelight. 
1632 Needham Seldeiis Mare Cl. 124 The lighting of one 
Candle by another. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 
223 At the first lighting of the beacons. 1897 Ouida M as- 
surers ix, Do you mind my lighting up, Pater ? 

4. The incidence of light upon the features, etc. ; 
the disposition of light m a picture. 

x86x Sat. Rev. ai Dec. 648 In a statue by an Italian 
master, what he notices chiefly are the various effects which 
various lightings produce upon its features. 1869 A tkenxum 
18 Dec. 826 As a study in colour and lighting the work is a 
model. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. 142 The colour 
and lighting of the object to be photographed. 

5. —Annealing 3 (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875 ). 
Lightish, (brtij), a. [f. Light aX + -ish.] 

Somewhat light, in the senses of the adj. Also 
Comb., as lightish-coloured adj, 

1636 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 25. 13 The 
Moon . . maketh the night, one while light, another while 
lightish. x688 Load. Gaz. No. 23x2/4 A loose lightish 
coloured Camblet Coat. 1723 Ibid. No. 6217/3 He.. wears 
a lightish Wig. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. II. 14 
A lay-habit of lightish gray. 1872 G. Macdonald Wilf. 
Cwnb. I. xv. 237 His hair [was] a lightish brown. 

Lightless (Duties), a. [OE. UohtUas , f. leoht 
Light sb. + -leas -less.] Without light. 

1. Receiving no light ; unillumined, dark. 

c 1000 /Ei.I'Ric Horn. (Th.) II. 504 He. .stede &et he wtere 
gelmd to leohtleasre stowe. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 
6819 For-[)i J>at helle es ay lightles, It es cald b e End 
of myrkenes. 1393 Shaks. Lvcr. 1555 Such Deuils steale 
effects from ligbtlesse Hell. 1601 W. Parry Trav. Sir A. 
Sherley (1863) 4 A man from his birth confined in a dungeon 
or lightlesse cave. 18x9 Crabbe T. of Hall nr. 275 A 
lightless closet, in a room Hired at small rate. 1843 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. hi, iii. § 14 Not in her most 
ponderous and lightless masses will nature ever leave us 
without some evidence of transmitted sunshine. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. l 410 Into some nigh lightless prison cast. 
1877 Blackie Wise Men 102 An owl, a bat, Blindworm, or 
mole, or any lightless thing. 

fg-' *387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1. 20 Thynke 
on his disease, howe lightles he lyueth, sithe the beames 
brennende in loue of thin eien arn so be wet. 1790 R. Merry 
Laurel Liberty (ed. 2) 13 All., who drew their profit from 
the lightless crowd. 

2. Giving or shedding no light. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4729 pe son sal be turned in-til 
mirknes, And pe mone in-til blude, and be lyglitles. 1393 
Shaks Liter. 4 Lust-breathed Tarqvin . . to Colatium beares 
the lightlesse fire. 1639 Rutherford Lett. (1881) II, 415 
O dim and dark and lightless Sun. *809 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Blag. XXVII. 456 Earth is but earth a dull and 
lightless body. 1860 Pushy Min. Propk. 130 There will be 
. . the lightless fire, retaining in darkness the power to bum, 
but reft of its rays. 1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light 43 
The almost lightless flame of a Bunsen’s burner. 

H ence fci'g ktlessness. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 186 Something horrible there was 
too in the lightlessness of the red. 1892 W. E. Henley 
Song of Sword, Loud, Voluntaries iii. 16 By a jealous light- 
lessness oppressed. 

Light-limbed, a. Having light limbs ; agile, 
nimble. 

1695 Land. Gaz. No. 31x9/4 Lost. ., a brown bay Mare,. . 
pretty light limb’d. x8xz Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixxiv, The 
light-limbed Matadore. *835 Kingsley Heroes n. (1868) 20 
A young man more light-limbed than the stag. 

Lightliwode, obs. form oi Likelihood. 
t Lrghtly, aA Obs. rare. [OE. Uohilic, f. 
lloht Light sb. + -lie -lyL] Brilliant, lightsome. 

a 1000 Riddles xxx. 3 (Gr.) Lyhtfmt leohtlic listum ge^ier- 
wed. c 1440 Hylton Scat a Perf. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxvii, 
This hundreth folde that a soule shall haue . . ys nouglite but 
the profyte of this lightly derkenes. 

+ Lightly, a.* Obs. Forms: I leohtlic, 3 
lihtllc(ii)e, 4 lightli, 5 lijtli, lyghtly, 6 liohtlie, 
4 , 7 lightly. [OE. Uohtlic, f. lloht Light a.i + -lie, 


LIGHTLY. 
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LIGHTNESS. 


“I/Y 1 .J Frivolous, trifling, fickle ; to be slighted, 
contemptible ; also contemptuous, slighting ; easy, 
easy to be persuaded. Cf. the senses of Light a. 1 
Lightly cheap -light' cheap (see Light a A 13 b). 

C 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past, xliii, 309 Ond eft Stem 
Rifruin suiSe lined lice him willaS fyl^ati leohtlicu weorc & 
unnyt. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1320 Ah ms nawt lihtliche of [ns 
meidenes mot. a 1240 Wohnnge in Colt. Horn, 273 Ah 
noble men and gentile and of lieh burSe ofte winnen Iuue 
lihtlice cheape a 1300 Cursor M. 7222 j>is wijf alsua, fiat 
bou has now, If Jiou ne war sua lightli to tru 1 Ibid. 28087 
To men and wemmen bath i wate, J>at oft i lielde my lightly 
late. 1422 tr. Secret a Secret., Priv. Priv . 241 A 1 tymes 
ette'they niettis, wyche ben moiste, lyghtly to defye. c 1430 
tr. De Imitatione 1. xx. 24 It is li^tlier a man ay to be still 
ban to not excede in wordes. 1533 Gau R icht Vay 15 Ony 
ficlulie takine of ir quhilk men wsis to schaw. 1608 J. King 
Serin. St. Mary's 13 Dauid the sonne of Isai reigned, whose 
person was not so lightly. 

Hence f X.i-gfhtlifu .1 a . , slighting, contemptuous ; 
^ Xd-ghtliness, contemptuous manner or treat- 
ment; contempt 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. m. 192 Contemneng 
his requeistes w‘ cruel and lychtliful anssers. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 166 In lychdynes thai maid ansuer him till. 
*533 Gau It icht Vay 13 Thay that . . turnis the halie writ to 
lichtlines and scorne. 1560 Roi.i.and Crt. Venus iv. 67 
Thay wald not thoill Venus haif lichtlines, Nor repudie. 

Lightly (bi-tli), adv. For forms see Light aX 
and -LY -. Also comparative 1 ldobtleeor, 3 
lihtluker, 4 lihtloker, 5 leyljtlocure. [OE. Uoht- 
Uce (=OFris. lichtelik, OHG. Ithtlfhho , MI-IG. 
Uhteliche, mod. G. leichtlich, ON. I it tie, get), f. Uoht 
Light aX + -ly In a light manner. 

■ 1 . With little weight, so as not to be heavy ; with 
little pressure, force, or violence ; not strongly or 
severely; gently, superficially; in both material 
and immaterial applications. 

1:897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. xxiv. 179 Da werasmon 
sceal hefiglecor & stiSlecor Imran, & Sa wif leohtlecor. 
<11300 Cursor M. 29419 If clerkes .. Smites o[>er lightli in 
gamen. 0:1400 Pistil l of Susan (MS. I) 227 [He] lifte lyhtly 
|;e lache, and lepe ouer lake. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour lv. E v b, Whiclie caused the deuyll fyrst to tempte 
them lyghtlyer. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virtue XU. ii, Come 
on she sayd and walke on lyghtly. 1611 Bibi.k Isa. ix. x 
At the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun. 1635-56 
Cowley Danideis 1. 718 Some [Letters] cut in wood, some 
lightlier traced on slates. 1680 Moxon Meek. Exerc . 208 
Try how the Centers are piteht, by Treading the Treddle 
lightly down. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 62 Boil very 
lightly one spoonful of white Copperas scrap'd. 1812 J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms 11. 452 So lightly doth this little boat 
Upon the searee-touch’d billows float. x8x8 J. W. Croker 
in C. Papers (1884' 13 July, I must now mention to you. , 
what I have heretofore touched lightly upon. X857 H. B. 
Far nil Golfer's Manual in Golf ana Mice. (1887] 143 The 
cleek again is still more lightly shafted. 1874 Symonds Sk. 
Italy Greece (1898) I. ix. 182 Crimes of bloodshed . . sat 
lightly on the adventurer’s conscience. 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect II. 333 The fact must not be passed too lightly 
over. 

b. With reference to sleep (see Ltght a A 20). 
4900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xiv. [xi.] (1800) 296 Swa swa he 
leohtlice onslepte. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 207 , 1 sleep 
lightly enough for such emergency. 

2 . In no great quantity or thickness ; to no great 
amount. 

, c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 36 A wringe \>Bl wyrta . . & geswet 
swijte leohtlice mid hunijje. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. ii. 157 
't hey are but lightly rewarded. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
Aug. (1679) 23 You may sow Anemony seeds . . &c. lightly 
cover’d with fit mold in Cases. 1682 Sir T. Browne C/tr. 
Mor. t. § 9 Persons lightly dipt, not grain'd in generous 
Honesty. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xii, I fear me this 
traveller hath dined but lightly. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
I. 204 Moulds., rubbed lightly over with a solution of soap. 
*878 Jowett Plato fed. 2} III. 27 They are lightly clad in 
summer while at their work. 1898 Ivesim. Gas. 16 Sept. 
4/3 Birds are so scarce in some districts that they will need 
to be lightly shot. 

, f b. In no great degree, slightly. Ohs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iii. 45 They lone his Grace 
hut lightly. 1631 A. Craigs Pilgrime <]- liermite g For 
hee that loues lightliest, Bee sure hee shall speede best. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. xliii. I’araphr. 227 The Forty third 
Psalm is exactly of the same mournfull subject ..with the 
former, but perhaps lightly varied from thence. 1668 Cul- 
pepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. Man 1. i. 302 If he be at 
least but lightly skilled in Anatomy. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, r. 425 While yet the Head is Green, or lightly swell’d 
With Milky-moisture. 

, 3 . Without depression or heaviness ; in lightsome 
mood ; cheerfully, gaily, merrily. 

C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1012 Who looketh lightly now 
but Palamon. 41475 Rauf Coil^ear 521 ‘ It is lyke', said 
Schir Rolland, and lichtly he leuch. 1596 Harington 
Metavi. Ajax Advt. to Rdr., The first begins grauely and 
ends lightlye. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. tv. xiv. 138 Bid that 
welcome Which comes to punish vs, and we punish it 
Seeming to beare it lightly. 1875 J owbtt Plata (ed. 2) I. 497 
Try to bear lightly what must needs be. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendon II. 313 The old man .. chatted lightly with 
Basil. 

4 . Easily, readily. Ohs. exc. arch, t One cannot 
lightly , etc. = ‘ one cannot well etc. .Ohs. 

4x175 Lamb. Horn. 49 pe put ne tuneS noh|t lihtliche his 
mu& ouer us. a 1225 Auer. R. 254 Euerichon to dealed 
from oefer Iihtluker to bersteS. <11340 Hampole Psalter 
ix, 30 Wliare men may noght lyghtly see whilk way hai sail 
take. 1390 Gower Coif. II. 461 Whil ther is oyle forto 
fyre. The lampe is lyhtly set afyre. 4x425 Eng. Cong. 
Ire l, 28 pay . . seiden that lyghtly that myght he done, 


yf [etc.]. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 27 He wold take a 

knyght al armed and lyfte hym vp to the heyght of hys 
breste lyghtly. _ 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 331 
It could not lightly blowe move boisterously out of any 
quarter. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixix. 103 A man shall not 
lightly finde it in this countrey. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xvii. 53 As we see them play away a piece of Damask 
at one cast at die, as those that come lightly by them. 1740 
Ciiesterf. Lett. (1792) I. lxii. 175 Credulous people believe 
lightly whatever they hear. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xx, 
That’s lightly said, but no sae lightly credited. 1870 M orris 
Earthly Par. I. n. 458 As fair was he As any king’s son you 
might lightly see. 

Proverb. 1624 Sanderson Perm. I. 251 The ding-thrift’s 
proverb is, ‘ Lightly come, lightly go ’. 1898 Lesant Orange 
Girl 11. iv, Lightly got, lightly spent. 

5. With facile movement, nimbly. + In early 
use, quickly, swiftly ; occas. immediately, at once. 

4 X220 Bestiary 416 Liatlike 3e lepeS up. a 1225 Ancr. R. 60 
pe earewen of ]>e lilit eien . . fleoS liditliche uorft. 13 . . K. E. 
Allit. P. B. 853 Lyhtly he rysez & bowez forth fro be bench 
in-to pe brode gates. 4 1420 Chron. Vilod. 4366 (Horstm.), 
Ougte off his bedde ley3tlyche he lepe. 4x430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.l 2245 Lightlie she did hir redie make, c 1500 Mein - 
sine xxxvi. 251 Fayre lordes, now lightly on horsback. 15. . 
Ilelyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (182S) III. 81, I pray you my 
lord and lady that ye will lightly come. . . And incontinent 
the kynge and the qtieene descended. 1509 Hawks Past. 
Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 143 This Godfrey Gobilyve went 
lightly Unto dame Sapience, c 1530 // ickscomer 624 When 
you them mete, lyghtly them arest. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi’s Eromena 75 Which said, he lightly vaulting off his 
saddle, drew out his sword. 

*f* 6. As may easily happen ; probably, perhaps. 
Ohs. [Cf. G. vielleicht, Du. ’ivetticht, perhaps.] 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 88 Ly3tly, when I am lest, he letes 
me alone. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xx. 321 And lightliche 
oure lorde at here lyues ende Ha’n mercy of suche men. 

4 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 487 With a spone lightely 
to ete your souerayne maybe leeff. 4 1491 Chast. Goddes 
Chyld. 2 Some other maters that lightly wyil falle to purpose, 
1615 T. Adams White Devil id Lightly there is one Judas 
in the congregation to crie ‘Why is this waste?’ 1672 
Marvell A’ eh. Transp. x. 105 There happens lightly some 
ugly little contrary accident. 

fb. As is apt to happen; commonly, often. Ohs. 
41380 WYclif Strut. Sel. Wks. I. 1 Richessisben perilouse, 
for Ii3tli wole a riche man use hem unto moche lust. 1398 
Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xi. (1495) 116 A heest stryken 
in the place of the temples detlie lyghtly folowyth. 1535 
in Lett.R. S,- III us tr. Ladies (1846) II. 150 He goes to market 
lightly, one week with another, three times a-week. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. (15801 2x9 The betides heade which 
lightly is the appointed place for all mens purses. x6oi 
Holland Pliny II. X53 Such as vse ordinarily to he drunk, 
& are lightly neper sober. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 75 When 
he goeth abroad — which is lightly every other Friday. 1637 
R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 1. 44 Where there is leannes, 
there lightly is pensivones. 1670 Ray Prov. 1x4 There’s 
lightning lightly before thunder. 1676 Allen Address 
Noncauf. 20 They lightly do in the total .. but frustrate 
and disappoint those ends. 

7. a. With indifference or unconcern ; carelessly, 
thoughtlessly, indifferently. b. Depreciatingly, 
slightingly. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 942 In his hali nome ich schal leten 
lihtlice of al jmt ge cunnen kasten agein me. 4 1250 Gen. <? 
Ex. 1218 jhe bi-mente hire to abraham, And sumdel ligtlike 
he it nam. a 1300 Cursor M. 1650, I sal do Jura lij fill lau 
jiat letes sua lightly on min au. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. v. 
x68 The kynge . . lourede vp-on men of lavve and lightliche 
seide. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cvi. 11 They . . but lightly re- 
garded the councell of the most hyest 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron., Scot. (1808) V. 437 Offended. -that such wandering 
theenes should so lightlie dare to contemne his power. x6*x 
Bible i Sam. ii. 30 They that despise me, shall be lightly 
esteemed. 1746 Hf.rvey Medit. (1818) 13 Seriousness and 
devotion become this house for ever. May I never enter it 
lightly or irreverently. 1828 DTsraeli Chas. I, I. v. 119 
The Pope lightly appreciated the bare word of an heretical 
sovereign. 183a Ht. Martineau Demernra i. 11 Her sister 
stared to hear her speak so bghtly of being whipped. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 419 The Judges treated this 
argument very lightly. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 702 
Thinking lightly of the possession of gold. 

Proverb, cl 1200 Moral Ode 145 Ful wombe me! lihtliche 
speken of hunger and of festen. 4 1400 Ap.d. Loll. 49 pe 
fulle womb disputijx litly of fastyng. 

8. For a slight cause; without careful considera- 
tion, without strong reason. 

41 X 22 O. E. Chron. an. X009 (Laud MS.) Se cyng .. & 
Jia ealdor menn . . forleton j> a scipo bus leohtlice. c 1400 
Melayne 212 Lyghtly walde j>ey it [the city] noghte 3elde. 
4x420 Antnrs of Arth. 176 Thane wille bay leue the 
lyghtely, fat nowe wille the lowte. 1535 Coverdale 
Prov. iii. 30 Stryue not lightly with eny man, where as he 
hath done y» no harme. 1751 Affecting Nivrr. of Wager 

An Asylum that must not lightly be violated. 1790 
urke Coir. (1844) III. 177 These are opinions I have not 
lightly formed, or that I can lightly quit. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xv. III. 555 He was not a prince against whom 
men lightly venture to set up a standard of rebellion. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 17 Dec. 5/1 A warning to judges not lightly 
to send such suits to be retried. 
f9. * Not chastely’ (J.). Ohs. 
a 1745 Swift Story of an injured Lady (17 46) 10 If I were 
lightly disposed, I could still perhaps have Offers, that some, 
who hold their Heads higher, would he glad to accept. 

10. Comb. 

1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2274/4 Lost . . a dark grey Gelding . . 
lightly handled. X798 Sotheby tr. Wielanits Oberon (1826) 
I. 76 And clasp’d her lightly-shaded breast beneath, i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V, vm. iii. 180 Some lightly-budding 
philosophers. 1863 Woolner My Beantijul Lady 39 Her 
beauty walks in happier grace Than lightly-moving lawns. 
1883 ‘ Annie Thomas ’ Mod. Housewife 53 Butter a flat dish 
and put a layer of lightly.fried bread-crumbs. 


Iiiglltly (lai’tli), v. Chiefly Sc. For forms 
see Light aA [f. Lightly tt. 2 ] trans. To make 
light of, despise, disparage, disdain. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodora) 218 Na heis [hu] 
J>e for riches, to lichtly othyr mare or lese. 4 1470 H enryson 
Mor. Fab. xi .(Wolf <5- Sheep) xxii, Thay will lichtlie lordis 
in to thair deidis. 1513 . Douglas sEneis rv. i. 70 Suppois 
thow lyehtlyit thaine of Lybie land. 1584 Hudson Du 
Bartas' Judith 1. (1608) x6 His house . . That lightlied 
earth and seem'd to threat the heaven. 1588 A. King tr. 
Canisius’ Catech. 4 To. lyehtlie thame for that thay ar 
poore. 1650 Row Hist. Kirk Coronis (1842) 422 We doe 
not lightlie pearls though gathered out of a dung-hill. 
1788 Burns Whistle <5- I’ll come to you, Whiles ye may 
Ilgluly my beauty a wee. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixvii, It’s 
best no to lightly them that have that character. 1880 
Mrs. L. B. Walford Troublesome Dan. I. ix. 192, I'd no’ 
hae my ae bairn gang whaur she was lichtlied. 1892 Sat. 
Rev. 9 Jan. 32/1 Of which trinity two at least are to be 
lightlied by no man. 

Hence Li'glitlied ppl. a.. Iii'ghtlyjng vht. sb. 
1470 Extracts A herd. /leg. (1844) I. 30 In gret lycbtlying 
and contemnyngof our auetorite. 1528 J.\s. V in St.I'apers 
Hen. VIII (1836) IV. 500 To he confortit and ressavit within 
his Realme to our hurt lyclulying and displesour. 1826 G. 
Beattie John o' Arnha' (ed, 5) 19 They’d gat’d alightliet 
lover greet. 

+ Xoi’gih.tman. Ohs. [? f. Light aX + Man, as in 
Indiaman, etc.] ?An unladen ship. (But cf. 
Lighterman.) 

1665 Land. Gas. No. 16/1 On Friday last, 20 sail of 
Lightmen weighed Anchor. 

Xiightman, Lightm airship : see Light sb. 16. 
Lrghtmans. Thieves' cant. [f. Light af: 
for the second element cf. Daricmans.] The day. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 Bene Lightmans to thy 
quarto mes. x6n Mi ddleton & Dekker RoaringGirl K 4 b, 

I wud lib all the lightmans. a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Light-mans, the Day or Day- bieak. 1785 in Grose 
Diet. Vulgar Tongue. 

Light-minded, a. Having a light or trifling 
mind; frivolous. Hence Iiig'ht-xni'iitledness. 

1611 Bible Eccl. xix. 4 He that is hasty to giue credit is 
light minded. x66x G. Rust Ortgen in Phenix (1721 1 1. 24 
Tossed about like feathers with light-mindedness and 
admiration of trifles. 1833 J. H. Newman Allans v. ii. 
(1876) 387 The light-minded multitude clamorously required 
it. 1870 Emerson Soc. $ Solit. ix. 120 Among the light- 
minded men and women who make up society. 1884 H. 
Gersoni tr. Tttrgenieff’s Diary Snper/htous Man 26 Mar. 
97 The sad consequences of light-mindedness. 

Lightner: see Lighten er. 

Lightness 1 (loi'tnes). For forms see Light 
aA [f. Light a 1 + -nicss.] The quality or fact 
of being light, in various senses. 

1. The quality or fact of having little weight. 
Of a vessel : The fact of being lightly laden. Of 
a crop : Smallness of the quantity present. 

4 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 83 Oli haueft happen him lihtnesse 
and softnesse and hele. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. m. pr. xi. 
77 (Camb. MS.) Wher-for elles berith Lythnesse the 
flaumhes vp. 41586 C'tess Pembroke /V. lxii, iv,_ Ev’n 
he that seemeth most of might With Jiehtnesse self if him 
you weigh, Then lightnesse self will weigh more light. 1590 
Sir H. Lf.e in Archteologia (t888) LI. 171 A new brest [plate] 
..ofgretlitenex and strengthe. 1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 140/1A 
Holland Vessel ..unable because of her lightness to bearsail. 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 231 The lightness ol 
it, and particularly the shortness of the share . . make it go 
very unsteadily. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 86 The 
different kinds of air, and the superior lightness by which 
some of them were distinguished. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. I. 
xii. § 2 ' 1876) jxo It is long, -before an English eye becomes 
reconciled to the lightness of the crops [in the United States]. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 194 The lightness of bows and 
arrows is convenient for running. 

b. Of bread, pastry, etc. : (see Ltght aA 9 b). 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 372/2 To give the bread .. porous 
texture and lightness. 1864 Mrs. Stowe House tj Home 
Papers x. (1865 • 112 The matter of lightness is the distinctive 
line between savage and civilized bread. 

+ 2. The condition of being lightened or relieved ; 
alleviation. Obs. 

a *300 Cursor M. 24480 I-Ier-wit come me son succur 
And sum lightnes o mi langur. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 332 
In lightenes and alegeaunce of their sekenesse. 

3. Absence of heaviness or pressure in action or 
movement ; want of force or moment. Said both 
of material and immaterial things. 

1795 Nelson in Nicolas Disfi. (1845) II. 15 From the 
lightness of the air of wind, the Enemy’s Fleet and our Fleet 
were a very long time in passing. 1833 R egul. Instr. Cavalry 
1, 48 Lightness of hand consists in an almost imperceptible 
feeling and alternate easing of the bridle. 1885 Spectator 
30 May 704/2 The lightness of touch that so charmingly 
characterises the literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 17 June 5/2 The lightness of 
the weather spoiled yesterday’s race. 1893 faw Times 
XCIV. 600/2 The tax falls with . . undue severity upon one 
class, and with unreasonable lightness upon others. 

4. Of form or outline : Freedom from heaviness 
or clumsiness, graceful slenderness. 

1808 Scott Prose Wks. IV. Biographies II. (1870) 35 She 
bad lost much of the lightness of her figure. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VII. 218/1 In them we observe a progressive change 
from heaviness to lightness — from columns less than four 
diameters in height to those of nearly seven. 1885 Truth 
28 May 848/2 The spray is rendered with much lightness 
and delicacy. 

5. The quality of moving lightly ; agility, nim- 
bleness, swiftness. Also in immaterial sense. 


LIGHTNESS. 

c 1386 Chaucer Millers T. 198 To shewe his Hghtnesse 
and maistrye He pleyeth Herodes vp on a Scaffold hye. 
1398 Thevisa Barth, De P. R. v. lvii. (1495) *7 2 The bones 
are holowe for the more lyghtnesse of mouynge. 1483 
Cat A. Angl. 216/2 A Lighterie.s, agilitas. 1530 Palsgr. 
239/1 Lightnesse of understandinge, facilite d'entendre. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies iv. xxxiv. 
304 All these beasts for their lightnesse . . have passed 
from one world to an other. 1839 J. Brown Rab <(• Friends 
(1862) 26 Rab .. trotted up the stair with much lightness. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. t. xxv. 187 The contemplation of the 
brightening east.. seemed to lend lightness to our muscles. 

1 6 . Ease, facility, readiness, esp. of belief. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor tW. 27735 Lightness o rage. 1549 Coverdale, 
etc. hr asm. Par. Gal. 8, 1 . . blame your lightencs to beleue, 
& easynes to be persuaded. 1373 It. H. tr. Lauatenis' 
Ghostes (15961 152 Oftentimes these men, through their too 
muche lightnesse of beleefe, fall into great daungers. 1620 
Vennkr Via Recta iii. 63 Linnets are both for lightnesse 
of digestion, and goodnesse of meate better then Sparrowes. 
1741 Richardson Pamela I. Introd. 24 Note with what 
Lightness even Men of good-natut-'d Intention fall into 
Mistakes. 

7 . Levity in behaviour ; fickleness, unsteadiness, 
frivolity, thoughtlessness, unconcern. 

1340 Hamuole Pr. Cause. 308 Lightnes of hert reves [am 
drede. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 344 Forto forsake God in a 
iqtnes and in a rechelesnes. 1579 Lyly Euf lines (Arb.) 95 
This chaunge will.. double thy lyghtnesse in tourning so 
often. 1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 424 Imputing this insur- 
rection .. to their folly and lightness. 1760 Ann. Reg. 52 
The general lightness of his faith with regard to his former 
allies. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, My Catharine hath not 
by any lightness or folly of hers afforded grounds for this 
great scandal, 1887 E. J. Goodman Too Curious iii, The 
lightness of tone with which I uttered such serious words, 
f b. Wantonness, lewdness, incontinence. Obs. 
1316 Life Birgette in Myrr. our Ladye (1873) p, xlviii, 
She somwhat suspectynge the lyghtnes--e of the virgyn 
commaundyd a rod to be brought vino hir._ 1541 Act 33 
Hen. Fill, c. 21 If they .. perceive any wit acte or cpn- 
dicion of lightnes of bodie in hir, which for the time being 
shall be queene of this realme. 1601 ?Mauston Pasquil 
Kath. 11. 11 Women of leuitie a id lightnesse. 1632 C. B. 
Stapylton Ilerodian in. 18 With him of lightnesse she was 
much suspected. 

8. Freedom from depression or dullness, esp. in 
lightness of heart ; high, spirits, joy, mirth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De R. nr. xix. (149s) 66 The in- 
strument of smellyng is not in a beest onely fur lightnes 
and fayrnesse. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Brine. 1244 
Myn hert is al nakid of lightnesse. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 64 b, And this lyghtnesse or myrth may come 
somtyme of the clerenes of mannes conscyence. 1633 R. 
Sanders Physiogn. 53 They signifie Quarrels picked out 
of lightness of heart. 1828 R. Nesbit in Mem. iii. (1858) 
83, I am able to pursue my proper work with my usual 
lightness of spirit. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxi. 
(188^) 19s He really hardly knew what to do to give vent to 
his lightness of heart. 

Lightness 2 (lartnesb [OE. lihtnes ( = OHG. 
liucktnisse ), f. liht, leoht Light a - + -ness.] 

+ 1 . Brightness, light (lit. s.n&fig'). Obs. 

a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. (Napier) 230 Se sutmandae^ is 
restendaes and wuldoriic daeg and lihtnesse das^. a 1323 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 145 Alle he lihtnesse was aleyd. 
Sonne & mone lorn her li3t. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man/tode 
it. xl. (1869] 91 The sunne .. maketh his lightnesse passe 
thoruh the cloude. c 1531 Latimer 1st Let. to Baynton in 
Foxe A. St M. (1563) 1322/2 They were vnapte to receyue 
the bryghte lyghtnes of the truthe. c 1S32 Du Wes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 922 We knowe self-ly the soveraygne lyght- 
nesse to be darked of a lyght cloude. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet let. xiii, His countenance.. is now.. rendered wild 
by an insane lightness about the eyes. 

2 . The condition or state of being illuminated ; 
illumination. Now only lit. 

C1250 Gen. d* Ex. 1559 In Sat dred his So3t was led In 
to liytnssse for to sen,Quow god wulde itsulde ben, 111300 
Cursor M. 13543 To-qnils i in bis werld be, It has na 
lightnes bot o me. 1391 Sparry tr. Cattail's Geomancic 
(1599) 29 By the lightnesse and darkenesse which shee 
receiueth of him. 1631-7 T. Barker Art of Angling 
(1820) 2 Thus must you to work with your dyes, light for 
darkness, and dark for lightness. 183a Lytton Eugene A. 
n. vii, The first thing that struck Walter iu this apartment 
was its remarkable lightness. 

Lightning (bi’tnir)). Also 4-5 litjfcnynge, 
4, 6 lygtonyng, 5-6 lightnyng, lyght(e)nynge, 
lyt(9)nynge, (5 litynnynge, 6 lyghtalingl, 6-8 
lightening, 7-8 lLght’ning. [Special use of 
Ltghteningz/W. sb.' i \ now differentiated in spelling.] 
1 . The visible discharge of electricity between 
one group of clouds and another, or between the 
clouds and the ground. Also in particularized sense 
(now rare) , A flash of lightniug. Like lightning, 
with the swiftness of lightning. Also in phr. f in 
less than , + to last no longer than a lightning. 

Forked lightning, chain or chained lightning : designa- 
tions applied (usu. indiscriminately) to lightning which as- 
sumes the form of a zigzag or divided line. Sheet lightning : 
that in which a wide surface is equally illuminated at once. 
Summer or heat lightning : sheet lightning without thun- 
der/the result of a storm at a great distance. 

1377 Langl, P. PI. B. xix. 197 Thanne come . . One 
spirit ns paraclitus to Pieres and to his felawes In lyknes.se 
of a li^tnynge, he ly^te on hem alle. 1388 Wyclif Ps. Ixxvi. 
19 Thl lijtnyngis schyneden to the world, c 1423 Capgrave 
Chron. (Rolls) 314 The moost horribil thunderes and lltyn- 
nyngis that eyyr ony man herd, a 1470 Gregory's Chron. 
in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lend. 1 Camden 1 183 The same yere 
was Syn Poulys stypylle fyryd . , why the the lyghtenynge. 
*555 Eden Decades 98 He shall i-ewarde yowe whiche 
sendeth thunderynge and lyghtelyng to the destruction 
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of myscheuous men. 1591 Florio 2 nd Fruites 49 It shall | 
be readie in les than a lightning. 1651 tr. De-las-Coveras' 
Don Fenise 257 A beame of her eyes . . which lasted no longer 
than a lightning. 1718 Pope Iliad xv. 723 He. .drives him, 
like a Light’ning, on the Foe. 172 2 De Foe Plague (1754) 
261 This Notion ran like Lightening thro’ the City._ 1841 
Marry at Poacher xxvii, Our hero . . ran like lightning to 
the gap. 1839 All Year Round No. 17. 400 The lightning 
..was chiefly ‘sheet lightning’, though now and then 
* chained 1 or 1 forked ' was visible. x88o Nature XXI. 407 
A few lightnings and rather more auroras were seen. 

transf. and fig. 1 686 tr. Chardin's Coron. Solyman 149 
The Lightning of Royal disfavour afterwards fell on Mirza 
Sadee. 1771 Mackenzie Man Feel, xxviii. (1803) 48 His 
eyes lost the lightniug of their fury. 1821 Shelley Death 
Napoleon iii, The lightning of scorn laughed forth As she 
sung [etc.]. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 516 She.. Makes 

wicked lightnings of her eyes. 

2 . slang. Gin. 

1781 G. Parker Life's Painter 140 Noggin of lightning, 
a quartern of gin. 1851 Mayhew Loud, labour 1 . 160 The 
stimulant of a ' flash of lightning ’. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attributive, as 
lightning-flame, flash, - glimpse ; b. instrumental, 
as lightning-blackened, - blasted -struck adjs. ; e. 
similative and parasyntbetic, as lightning-footed, 
-swift, -winged adjs ; lightning like adj. and adv. 

1897 Clark Russell Noble Haul 80 Abaft she was naked, 
withered, and “lightning-blackened. 1821 Shelley Prometk. 
Unb. 11. i. 135 Yon ’lightning-blasted almond-tree. 1361 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 8 To set the aire on fier with 
•“lightning flames. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. i. 3 Secure of 
Thunders cracke or “lightning flash. 1866 J. H. Newman 
Gerontius § 4 Then sight , .As hy a lightning-flash, will come 
to thee. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. vm. 247 Mars, the ’lightning- 
footed. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 642 Light as the “Lightning 
glimps they ran. a 1822 Shelley Prose Wks. 11880) III. 323 
“Lightning-like the vigorous maiden strides. 1841 Keble 
Serm. xii. (.1848- 311 The clear, the indisputable, the light- 
ning-like evidence, c 1820 S. Rogers Italy 11839) 157 An 
oak.. Now “lightning-struck. 1837 C. Bronte Professor 
II. xix. 48 So ’lightning-swift is thought. 1646 Crashaw 
Sospetto itHerode xxx, The nimblest of the “lightning- 
winged loves. 

d. passing into an adj . : Moving or flashing by 
with the rapidity of lightning. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions iv, To have a vanishing and 
lightning Fancie that knoweth not how to stay and fasten 
upon any particular. 1847 Disraeli Tancred. iv. xi, He 
gazed with admiration on her lightning glance. 

6. Special combs.: lightning-arrester, a device 
topiotect telegraphic apparatus, etc. from lightning; 
lightning-bone, ? =101011 kite i; lightning- 
bug = Fiue-fly i; lightning-catarrh (seequot.) ; 
lightning-conductor, a metallic rod or wire 
fixed to the summit (or other exposed point) of 
a building, or the mast of a ship, to convey 
lightning harmlessly into the earth or sea ; light- 
ning - discharger = lightning-arrester ; light- 
ning express U.S., a designation given to certain 
very rapid trains ; lightning-pains pi., sharp, 
shooting pains of momentary duration, felt by 
patients suffering from locomotor ataxy (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1888) ; lightning-paper, a kind of firework 
giving off flashes of coloured light; lightning- 
print, an appearance sometimes found on the skin 
of men and animals and on clothing struck by 
lightning, popularly supposed to be photographs 
of surrounding objects; lightning-pi oof a., pro- 
tected from lightning; lightning-rod = lightning- 
conductor ; lightning-stone, -tub e = Fulguiu te i. 

1870 F. L. Pope Elecir. Tel. iv. (1872) 44 “Lightning- 
arresters must always be kept free from dampness and dirt. 
1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. viii. 223 The name of ‘ “light- 
ning-bones or * thunder-bones given to fossil bones. 1806 
Moore Song iv. Poems 166 Gleam then like the “lightning- 
bug. 1830 Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. II. 206 The elegant fire- 
fly is called a lightning-bug. 1883 B. W. Richardson 
Field of Disease 52 A suddenly developed and intensely 
severe cold or catarrh, hence sometimes called ‘“lightning 
catarrh.’ 183a 2nd Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1833) 564 This ship 
had not a “lightning conductor up at the time. *875 Knight 
Diet. Mech.,* Lightning-discharger, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Breakf-t. vi, The “lightning-express-train whistles 
by. 189S Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 346 In organic nervous 
diseases they [i. e. baths] are not to be recommended, unless 
it be to relieve the “lightning pains of tabes. 1873 Ston 
Workshop Rec. 137 “Lightning Paper. 1876 Chantb. Jrnl. 13 
Jan. 36/1 Signor Orioli brought before a scientific congress 
at Naples four narratives relating to “lightning-prints. 
1835 Hyde Clarke Diet., “ Lightning-proof. 1790 in Trans. 
Awer. Philos. Soc. (1793) III. 323 After a “lightening rod 
has been erected, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Worship VVks. 
(Bohn) It. 407 The lightning-rod that disarms the cloud 
of its threat. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. viii. 208 The 
“lightning-stones are metals, stones, pebbles, which the fire 
of the thunder has metamorphosed. 1831 Literary Gaz. 
IS Jan. 44/2 “Lightning Tubes — In the neighbourhood of 
the old castle of Remstein ..there have been found this 
summer very firm and long vitreous tubes. 

Light of love, light o’ love. Also 6 light 
a love, lightilove. [See Light af 16.] 

1 . As predicative phr. : Inconstant in love. 

*379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 89 Ah wretched wench, canst 
thou be so lyght of loue, as to chaunge with euery winde? 
1392 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instruct, Chr. Woman Nj, And if he 
should mary her,hewi) thinke shee will have as good mind 
to other, as himselfe, when she is so light of love, 

2 . As sb. + a. Inconstancy in love. Obs. 

*578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery E iij b, The fickle are 
blamed : Their lightiloue shamed. 


LIGHTSOME. 

b. A woman capricious or inconstant in love; also, 
in more unfavourable sense, a wanton, a harlot. 

1399 Porter A ngry Wont. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 35 Foule 
strumpet, Light a loue, sborte heeles 1 1618 Fletcher 
Chances 1. iii, Sure he has encountered Some light-o-love 
or other. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xii, You and I must part 
sooner than perhaps a light o’ love such as you expected 
to part with— a likely young fellow. 1892 J. Payn Mod. 
Whittington II. 167 1 My Kitty a light-o’-love — a trollop — ’ 
and the wretched father burst into tears. 

attrib. 1589 Nashe Anat. A bsurditie A ij, As there was a 
loyall Lucreiia.so there was a light a loue Lais. iS92Greene 
Upst. Courtier B 2 b, To warne such light a loue wenches, 
not to trust euery faire promise that such amorous Batchelers 
makethem, 1843 James Forest Days (1 847) 25 Following., 
his light-o'-love sweetheart to the dance. 
f 3 . The name of an old dance-tune. Obs. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 83. 1599 — Much Ado m. 
iv. 44. 1612 Two Noble K. v. iv. 

Lightradge, obs. form of Lighterage. 

Lights (bits),//. 1-oims: 2-3 lihte, .flutes, 4-6 
lightes, -is, -ys, t> lyght(e)s, Sc. lichtis, lychtis, 
-es, 6-7 lites, 6- lights. [Subst. use of Light a . L 

The word Lung has the same etymological meaning, the 
lungs being distinguished from the other internal parts by 
their lightness.] 

The lungs. Now only applied to the lungs of 
beasts (sheep, pigs, bullocks), used as food (chiefly 
for cats find dogs). 

? a 1200 Homily in Phillipps Fragm. JElfric's Gramm., 
tfC. (1838) 6 pine J>ermes..lilie & pine lilite. c 1205 Lav. 
6499 pat deor . . rtesde o pene stede, and for-bat him pa 
breste . . pat pa lilite [c 1275 longene] and pa liuere feollen 
on eorSen. 121320 Sir Tristr. 498 pe left schulder 3af 
he, Wip hert, liuer and lbjtes And ulod tille his quirre. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10705 With a big arow he Rut purgh 
his rybbes . . Betwene the lyuer & the lightes launchit hym 
purghe. c 1460 V trwneley Myst. xxxi. 131 Then wofully 
sicli wightys Shall gnawe thise gay knyghtys, Thare lunges 
and thare lightys. 1513 Douglas /Eneis ix. xi. 80 So deip 
the grundin steyll heyd owt of sycht is, Ful hait and warm 
it festnyt in his lychtis. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xii. 711 
Bitter Almondes doo open the stopping of the lunges or 
lightes. 1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 26 As if his lungs and 
lites were nigh asunder brast. 1663 Wood Life 12 May, 
The lights of a bullock or yong oxe. 1671 Salmon Syn. 
Med. 1. xliii. 94 The Difficulty of Breathing shews the Lights 
[to be affected]. 1797 Land. Art Cookery 133 To dress a 
Calf s Pluck. Boil the lights and part of the liver. 1833 
Markyat fac. Faitkf. xii, It is a piece of lights reserved 
for the dinner of the cat to-morrow. 1873 E. Smith Foods 
79 The lungs, or as they are vulgarly termed lights, are 
eaten as a pavt of the pluck or fry. 

Li ghtship, [f. Light sb.] A vessel bearing 
a light, esp. one with a warning light or lights 
moored where a lighthouse cannot conveniently 
be placed ; a floating light. 

1837 Ht. Martinf.au Soc. Amer. II. xi The office of the 
light-ship is to tow vessels in the dark through the strait. 
1870 Daily News 2 Sept. 3 The visitors to Ramsgate . . have 
had an opportunity afforded them of seeing the far-famed 
Goodwin lightship at close quarters, 

Li’ght-sMrtS. A woman of light character. 
*597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. viii, Solomon . . Singing his love, 
the holy spouse of Christ, Like as she were some light- 
skirts of the East. 1602 2 nd Ft. Return Parnass. 1. ii. 310 
Hath not Shor’s wife, although a light skirts she, Giueti 
him a chast long lasting memory ? x6x6 T. Tukk Treat, 
agst. Paint. 39 Actions . . becomming onely light-skirts, and 
idle women. 1632 Quarles Div. fancies iv. xii. (1660) 145 
l’le tell thee, Light-skirts, whosoever taught Thy feet to 
dance, thy dancing had a Fault. 1834 Sir H . Taylor 2nd 
Ft. Artevelde jn. iii. 1x4 She’s alight skirts! 1898 Lit. 
World 4 Feb. 103 To consider her [Highland Mary’s] story 
.. either (xi she was something of a light-skirts, or 12) she 
is a kind of Scottish Mrs. Harris, 
b. attrib. (in form light- skirt] . 

160* md Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. vi. 468 You light skirt 
starres, this is your wonted guise, By glomy light perke out 
your doutfull heads. 1619 W. Sclater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 
49 Any' light-skirt Dame, or Courtly Herodias shall rather 
be imitated. 1891 W. A. Clouston in A thenteum 3 Oct. 452/1 
[The parrot] told tales to its master of his light-skirt wile. 

Lightsome (Lrtszhn), a . i [f. Light a . 1 + 
-some. Cf. MHG. Hhtsam.] 

1 . Having the effect or appearance of lightness ; 
now chiefly with reference to form, light, graceful, 
elegant. + Also, in earlyuse, easy. Somewhat rare. 

C1440 Prompt Parv. 304/2 Lyghtesum, or esy (K. lihtsum), 
facilis. 1578 Chr. Prayers 77 b, Let thy yoke become sweete 
and thy burthen lightsom to me through thy crosse. 1634-5 
Bkereton Trav. (1844) 179 The pillars as strong as any 
I have seen . . but nothing neat or lightsome. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 19 Nothing contributes more to 
a Horse’s being easy upon the Rider’s Hand, than a light- 
some Fore-End, and thin Shoulders, 1739 B. Martin A at. 
Hist. Eng. I. I. of Wight 123 The Air of Newport is light- 
some and pleasant. 1824 Miss Mitfoed Village Ser. 1. 14 
Snowy blossoms .. so < lightsome, and yet so rich ! a 185* 
Moir Poems, Angler ii. His hat of whitest straw, Lightsome 
of wear. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. iv. 1 16 The 
lofty tower, straight and lightsome as a lily. 

2 . Not weighed down by care, pain, or sorrow ; 
light-hearted, cheerful, merry ; also, enlivening, 
entertaining. 

? a 1366 Chaucf.r Rom. Rose 956 With ladies and with 
bacheTeres, Ful lightsom and [ful] glad of cheres. c 1400 
Beryn 2973 Hir thoujtis . . did hir peyn to make liytsom 
chere. _ 1390 T. Watson Eclog. Death Walsingfiam 121 
That lightsome vaine is changd from youth to aged grauitie. 
*657 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661 > 389 White garments 
.. suit fitly_ with that lightsome affection of joy. 1679 C. 
N esse A ntid. agst. Popery 202 A lightsome story of a French 
gentleman . . being asked merrily [etc.]. 1712 Steele Sped, 
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No. 547 ? T2, I now find myself cheavful, lightsome and easy. 
181a Byron Cl t. liar. it. xcii, Greece is no lightsome land of 
social mirth. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, Lightsome sangs 
make merry gate. 1877 Mrs._Olii>hant Makers 1 ' lar . ii. 39 
The merry- makers were dancing .. a lightsome crowd, with 
garlands and greenery, 
b. Flighty, frivolous. 

1333 Sir T. More in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. II. 52 Not 
uppon the fallible opinion or sone spoken words of lightsome 
chaungeable peple. 1800 A. Carlyle Autobiog. 524 The 
neighbours . . were all very agreeable, even the clergyman's 
wife, who was a little lightsome. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only 
a. Sister t 77 She was as good-living a woman as ever 
stepped ; but lightsome like, as foreign folks are. 

3 . Moving lightly ; lively, nimble, quick. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 37 Their sences cleare and light- 
some, their wits pregnant. 1683 Tryon Way to Health xi. 
(1697) 193 The I’ody will feel itself more airy and lightsomer. 
*737 Bracken Farriery Imfir. (17561 I. 157 Matter is drawn 
off/and the Head rendered brisk and lightsome. 1798 
Frere, etc. Anti-Jacobin No, 31 (1852) 171 Thy limber and 
lightsome spirit bounds up against affliction. X805 Wordsw. 
Prelude xm. 133 As lightsome as a bird. 1813 L. Hunt 
Feast of Poets 65 Mr. Scott., has a lightsome fancy. 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. lxv, There flutters up a happy thought, 
Self-balanced on a lightsome wing. 1879 J. Hawthorne 
Laugh. M. etc. 313 His lofty figure was as alert and light- 
some as it was majestic. 

Lightsome (tarts*™), a. 2 For forms see 
Light sb. and -some. [f. Light sb. + -some.] 

1. Radiant with light ; light-giving, luminous. 

rx44o Promp. Parv. 304/2 Lyghtestim, or fulle of lyghte, 

hmiinosus. 1330 Rastell Bk. Purgat. m. ii, The sonne & 
the other sterres . . we see them so lyghtsom, so pure and 
dene. 1633 Guunall Chr. in Arm. 1. 3 Dark Lanthorn, 
lightsome one way, and dark another. 1813 Shelley Q . 
Mab iQ2 Lightsome clouds and shilling seas. 

b. fig- 

1382 Wvclif Ps. xviiifi]. ro The heste of the Lord {is] 
lijtsum, li^tende e3en. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 
12 God the father, the fountain of all light ; from whence 
what soeuer is lightsome in iveauen and earth, borowet.h his 
light. 1370-6 Lamrarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 3 Master 
Camden, the most lightsome antitjuarie of this age. 161$ 
Bp. Hall Contempt, O. T. xt. vii, The lights of Israel., 
should be succeeded with one, much more lightsome than 
they. 1728 Swiet Two Lett, to Pttbl. Dull. Wily. Jrnl. 
i. Wks. 1824 VII. 206 You must grow from chaos and dark- 
ness, to the little glimmerings of existence first, and then 
proceed to more lightsome appearances afterwards. 1883 
R. W. Dixon Mano 1. viii. 21 Those lightsome words that 
warm like summer days. 

2 . Chiefly of an apartment, a building : Permeated 
with light; well-lighted, bright, illumined. 

1338 Leland I tin, VII. no The Paroche Chirche is faire 
and lyghtesotn. 1625 Bacon Ess. , Building (Arb.i 548 
His Stately Galleries, and Roomes, so Large and Light- 
some, 1634 Cokainr Dianea 1. 44 The Princesse was full 
of wonder . . That this habitation being under ground was 
so lightsome. 1726 Lkoni Designs 2/2 The Ground-floor is 
. . above the level of the Street, which .. makes the offices 
beneath more lightsome. 1798 Wordsw. Goody Blake <$• H. 
Gill v, The long, warm, lightsome summer-day. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 407 Beneath the lightsome vault of 
heaven he stands and prays, 

b .fig. 

01423 St. Mary 0/ Oigtties 1. v. in Anglia VIII. 138 pey 
[make] lightsum fe soule with a shynynge. 1387 Golding 
De Mornay viii. 101 Beyond the first Olimpiade, there is 
nothing but a thicke cloud of ignorance, euen in thelight- 
somest places of all Greece. 1641 M. Frank Berm. (1672) 255 
The times of the Gospel are the only lightsome day. 1863 
W. G. Blaikie Better Days Work. People ii. 48 Will the six 
days of labour be none the lightsomer for the sunshine of 
the day of rest? 

3 . Clear, perspicuous, manifest. Now rare. 

1332 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 355/1 So shall 1 . .make 

you that matter so lightsome and so clere. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. 1. Wks. 1738 If. 2, I .. shall endeavour .. with 
plain and lightsome Brevity, to relate .. things worth the 
noting. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 269 But were not 
ancient schemes of human nature.. far more lightsome, and 
easy of apprehension. 
f4. Light-hued. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidkey Arcadia. hi. (1633) 3 12 The lightsome colours 
of affection, shaded with the deepest sliadowes of sorrow. 
1608 Totsell Serpents (1658) 767 Black, and not lightsome, 
only about the edges of it there was some palenesse ap- 
parent. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk fy Selv. 52 It must be a 
bright lightsom colour. 

Lightsomely (tertstfmli), advX [f. Light- 
some^. 1 -ly •%] Lightly, nimbly; gaily, merrily. 

1561 T. Hoby tx. Castiglione’s Courtycr t. (1577) E xb, He 
settleth himselfe lightsomly (not thinkingypon Ui in a readie 
aptnesse. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. in. xvi. 11713) 214 Though 
the Phancy of Cuphophron may seem more than ordinary 
ludibund and lightsomely sportful. 1808 Scott Marin. 11. 
Introd,, The bugles ringing lightsomely._ 1837 Hawthorne 
Twice-Told T. (1851) II. ix. 131, 1 perceive a flock of sriow 
birds, skimming lightsomely through the tempest. 1877 Mrs. 
Ouphant Makers Flor. iii. 88 They now most lightsomely 
live in that happiness to which there comes no end. 

t Lrghtsomely, adv 2 Obs. [f. Lightsome 
a . a + -by -.] Clearly, lucidly, manifestly. 

c 15x0 More Pints Wks. 7/1 The same thing also in his 
boke, which he entitled de Enle $ Vno, lightsomely he 
treateth. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 381 Gods favour 
shining more lightsomly had scattered away the clouds of 
contention. 1662 J. Chandler Van Hclmont's Oriat, 23 
It is not as yet, . made lightsomely famous. 

Lightsomeness 1 (lartswmnes). [f. Light- 
some a.l + -ness.] The quality of being light- 
some or not heavy ; f easiness (obs.), liveliness, 
cheerfulness, etc. 
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cx44o Promp. Parv. 304/2 Lyghtesumnesse, or esynesse, ] 
fact lit as. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 154 By 
lightsomnesse or heauinesse in learning,by easinesseor hard- 
nesse in retaining. 16x7 J. Moore Mappe Mans Mortalitie 
n. vii. 148 Though the heavy burden of our sinful! flesh doe 
load vs, yet lightsomnesse it is to a Christian to thinke that 
the way is not long. 1632 tr. Bruel's Praxis Med. 200 There 
is no paine, but rather a lighesomnes of the body. x668 G. C. 
in H. More Div. Dial Pref. (1713) vi, That versatility of Wit, 
and lightsomeness of Humour. 1829 Westm. Rev. X. 428 
The | Misfortunes of Elphin ’ .. lacks lightsomeness, grace, 
and invention. 1876 Lowell A mong my Bis. Ser, n. 138 
Drayton .. had an agreeable lightsomeness of fancy. 1880 
J. Fothergill Welljields III. xi. 250 She . . was astonished 
at the sudden lightsomeness of heart which she feit. 1885 
Pater Marius the Epicnr. II. 69 Dainty as that old divinely 
constructed armour of which Homer speaks, but without 
its miraculous lightsomeness. 

Lightsomeness 2 (tai-tszimnes). [f. Light- 
some a.' 1 + -ness.J The quality of being lightsome, 
luminous, or well-lighted ; brightness; + clearness. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 304/2 Lyghtesumnesse, Inminositas. 
1332 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 583/1 The faith is not 
ordinarily with ..open, ineuitable, and inuincible lyghtsome. 
nesse inspired into the soule. 1381 J . Bell H addon's A nsw. 
Osor. 182 b, Spoken .. with a farre more playne lightsom- 
nesse by our expositors. 159X H arington Oil. Fur. iti. xvi, 

A darksome place with lightsomnes to fill. 1617 Collins 
Di’f.Bp. Ely 1. iv.170 Paul, .was dazeled with the exceeding 
lightsomenesse. 1734 Edwards Freed. Will iv. ix. (1762) 
259 The Sun’s being the Cause of the Lightsomeness and 
Warmth of the Atmosphere. 1791 Bentham Panopt. 1, 14 
Airiness, lightsomeness, economy .. are the evident results. 
1892 MacLaren Paul's Prayers etc. 173 There are some of 
you, grovelling down at the bottom of the ocean, to whom. . 
the lightness and lightsomeness of the pure life., would seem 
miraculous. 

Li*g'lit-tcu'ch, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Light a. 

+ Touch sb.] trans. To paint with a light touch. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indol, 1. xxxviii, Whate'er Lorrain 
light-touched with softening hue. 

Lightwar&s (taring idz), adv. [f. Light sb. 

+ -wakp(s.] Towards the light. 

1891 L. Keith Lost Illusion II. xix. zrg The geraniums 
turned lightwards at the window. 

Li -gilt -weight, light weight, sb. and a. 

[f. Light n. 1 ] 

A. sb. Spoiling. A man or animal under the 
average weight ; esp. in Boxing, now usually a 
competitor not exceeding ten stone. Also in Racing 
handicaps, one of the horses carrying light weights, 
or a jockey riding at a low weight. 

1773 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 431 Send him a clever lad who 
can ride light weights. 1823 Egan Grose’s Diet. Vu/g. 
Tongue, Light weights, a pugilistic expression for gentlemen 
under twelve stone. 1823 ‘Jon Bee' Diet. Turf, Light 
weight, in affairs connected with the ring, persons of 11 
stone and under are light weights. 1848 Thackeray Bk. 
Snobs xxxv i, As a light-weight, his skill is of the .. highest 
order. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <$• Merck. Ill, iv. 112 Pre- 
sently entered the landlord. . . a light weight of five-and- 
thirty. 1897 Outing (U. S.l XXIX. 542/2 Some breeders of 
the .. lightweights [dogs] have gone a trifle too far. 

attrib. 1837 Lawrence Guy Livingstone ix. 80 Having 
her [a marej broken into a perfect light-weight hunter. 
1896 Daily News 12 June 6/3 His engagement as a light, 
weight jockey. 

B. adj. Light in weight; said esp. of coins = 
Light, a. 1 1 b. Also fig. 

1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sun I. 39 May we not see in 
them the handwriting on the wall,, .the end of the govern* 
ment of light-weight princes? 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 24 June 
1 A) Some light-weight Colonial gold coins. _ 1898 Pall Mail 
G. 3 Feb. 9/1 It is customary to start with the lightest- 
weight birds— say 4 lb. 2 oz. and rising 2 oz. each bird. 

Lightwood 1 (tartwud). [f. Light «T] A 
name given to various trees from the lightness of 
their wood ; in Australia chiefly applied to Acacia 
Melanoxylon. 

(The first quot. may belong to the next word : the writer 
perh. mistook the reason for the appellation.) 

1683 L. Wafer Voy. 4- Descr. Isthmus Anter. (1699)95 
A Tree about the bigness of an Elm, the Wood of which is 
very light, and we therefore call it Light-wood. 1843 J. 
Backhouse Visit. A astral. Col. iv. 48 Light-wood, . derives 
this name from swimming in water, while the other woods 
of V. D. Land, except the pines, generally sink. 1839 H. 
Kingsley G. Hamlyn II. 193 A solitary dark-foliaeed 
lightwood. x8S6 H. Simcox Rustic Rambles 54 The 
numerous lightwood trees. 1866 Treas. Bot. 681/1 Light- 
wood, Ceratopctalum apetalum. 
lai-glltwood 2 . North Amer. 8c W. Indian. 
[f. Light sb. (or Light », 2 ).] a. Any wood used 
in lighting a fire ; in the southern states, resinous 
pine-wood. b. Used as a name for various trees 
(e. g. Amyris balsamifera Candle- wood) which 
hum with a brilliant flame. 

[1683 : see prec.] 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 620 The 
Lignum Rhodium Tree, called by the Planters of Barbados 
Lightwood. 1703 R. Beverley Virginia in. iii. § 11 (1855) 
136 They [Indians] generally burn pine or Iightwood_ (that 
is, the fat knots of dead pine). X763 W. Robinson in W. 
Roberts Nat. Hist. Florida 99 Oak, . . cabbage, lightwood, 
and mangrove trees. 1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Light- 
wood, pine wood as opposed to slower burning wood. 1888 
Century Mag. XXIX. 880/2 The bright-blazing pitch-pine, 
called, .‘lightwood' at the South. 

attrib. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 450 Carrying light- 
wood torches. 1839 K. Cornwallis New World I. 176 
The lightwood tree grew to a height of a hundred feet. 

t Li'ghtwort. Obs. [f. Light(s) + Wobt.] 
= Lungwort. Sea I«., ? Mertensia maritima. 


LIGNESCENT. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1396) 18 Mixe the pouder 
of light wort (which growes among stones or on Okes, 
like a dried turfe nigh the ground) with [etc.]. Ibid. 267 
Pomelle, so called in French, in Latin Consiligo, which I 
take to be the hearb called lightwort or comphere. 177 a 
Sir J. H ill Herb. Brit. II. 163 Pneumaria Maritima, Sea 
Lightwort. 

+ Li'ghty, a. Obs. [f. Ltght sb. or aJ + -Y.J 

1 . Full of light, bright, shining. 

1382 Wycltf Matt, xvii. 5 Loo ! a lijty cloude shadewid 
hem. — Luke xi. 34 If thin y?e schal be symple,-al thi body 
schal be Irjt.ful [v.r. I13U; 1388 Iigti]. 

2 . Enlightened, we lbin formed, 

1562 Twiner Bathes 1 In this our iightye and learned tyme. 
t Isi gialty. Obs. rare— l . [ad, OF. ligeauti 
(Godefroy) obligation to homage, f. lige Liege.] 

? A district or province in which one is a liege-lord. 

1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xv. 134 Kings . . 
must act. Per deputatum, when their Persons are absent in 
another Ligialty. 

f Isigiameat. Obs. rare ~ l . [ad. med.L. 
ligiamentnvt, i.ligius Liege.] An act of allegiance. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 55 That he, his succes- 
sours, and men of Scotlonde awe to niake homage, ligiament 
[1387 Treviso, legeaunce], andfidelitetokyngesofYnglonde. 

Xiigianee, Ligier, obs. ff. Ligeance, Ledger. 
Liging, Lignage, obs. ff. Lying, Lineage. 
Xiign-aloes (l3in0s'lo"z). Also 4-5ligne aloea, 
6-9 lignaloe, 9 (sense c) linaloa, -aloe. [ad. late 
L. lignum aloes ‘ wood of the aloe ’ (aloes genitive 
of aloe ) .] a. The hitter drug aloes ; = Aloe 3. b. 
Aloes-wood ; =Aloei. c. [ = Sp. linaloe.} An 
aromatic wood obtained from a Mexican tree of 
the genus Btirsera. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1109 (1137) The woful teris.. 
As biure weren. .as is ligne Aloes or galle. 1377 Frampton 
Joyfull Ncives 84 b, Making a Pomander of it, mingled with 
Muske, Lignaloe, it doeth comfort the braine. 1611 Bible 
Niitit. xxiv. 6 The trees of Lign-Aloes which the Lord hath 
planted, 172X Bailey, Lign-Aloes, the Wood of Aloes, a 
Drug of great Price. 1859 Hooker in Man. Set. Enq. 
428 Lign aloe. — The name of a remarkably aromatic wood 
sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1855 from the department of 
Vera Cruz in Mexico. 1867 Jean Ingelow Story Doom 1. r8 
Where the dew distilled All night from leaves of old lign aloe 
trees. 1883 Ogilvie Suppl., Linaloa, A Mexican wood [etc.]. 
Bignate, obs. Sc. variant of Lingot. 

Iiignatile (lrgnatil, -oil), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
ligndtilis (cf. L. saxdlilis), f. L. lignum wood.] 

* Living or growing upon wood, as certain mush- 
rooms ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 

fLigna-tion. Obs .— 0 [ad. L. lignation-em, f. 
ligndrt to fetch or procure wood, f. lignum wood.] 
1623 Cockeram, Lignalion, a hewing or purueying of 
wood. 1721 in Bailey. 

t Ligna-tor. Obs~° [L., f. ligndrt (see prec.).] 
1623 Cockeram, Lignator, he which doth it [xc. lignation], 
Ligne, obs. form of Line. 

+ laigneal, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. L. ligne-us 

Ligneous + -al.] Ligneous ; (in quot.) obtained 
from wood. So + X.ignean a. Obs.~ 0 
1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer s Bk. Physicke 190/2 He may 
vse this ligneal water ; Take of the best Ligni Guaiact 
[etc.]. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Ligneous, Lignean, of wood 
or timber, wooden, or full of wood. 

t Li-gnee. Obs. In 5 lignye, lygnee, -nye, 
lynee. [a. F. lignie, f. ligni Line sb. 2 Cf. Pr. 
linJiada.'] ■= Lineage. (Freq. in Caxton.) 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 109 Iacob and Alia praied 
that God wolde yeue his children lynee and generacion 
and multiplicacion. r 1477 Caxton Jason 68 b, Salatbiel 
whiche was of the lignye of the Hebrews. 1490 • — Eneydos 
vi. 29 To thende that their name perysshe not wythpute re* 
membraunce for faulte of lygnee. c 1500 Melusine i. 6 The 
noble lynee whiche yssued of the said woman. 

Ligneous (li’gnfas), a. [f. L. ligne-us (f. 
lign-um wood) + -ous. Cf. F. ligneux.'] 

1. Of the nature of wood; woody: said esp. of 
plants and their texture (opposed to herbaceous). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 504 They being of a more Ligneous 
Nature, will incorporate with the Tree it selfe, 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi, xii. 334 The exhalations from 
ligneous and lean bodies, as bones, hair, and the like. 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Plants, Under-Shrubs or ligneous 
Plants, are those that are less than Shrubs. 1792 Belknap 
Hist. New Hampsh. III. 118 That fossil, ligneous substance 
called peat. 1802 Bingley Anim. Biog.lt 8x3) III. 247 To- 
wards the centre the galls are hard and ligneous. 1834 
Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Set. xxvii. (1849) 365 In 
approaching the equator, the ligneous exceed the number of 
herbaceous plants. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 
176 The . . secondary bast of ligneous Dicotyledons. 

2 . (A mod. use, chiefly jocular .) Made or con- 
sisting of wood, wooden. Also fig. 

Ligneous marble/ wood coated or prepared so as to re- 
semble marble’ (Ogilvie 1882). 

1812 H. & J._ Smith Rej. Addr. x. (1873) 94 That ligneous 
barricado, which . . now serves as the entrance of the lowly 
cottage. 1859 Sal a Tw. round Clock (1861) 62 The ligneous 
charger . . painted bright cream-colour [etc.]. 1865 Daily 

Tel. 18 Oct. 7/5 Fraschini, who is ligneous as ever, and 
looks as if he were cut out of serviceable oak. 

Liquescent (ligne*sent), a. rare, [f . L. lign-um 
wood + -escent.] Tending to be ligneous or woody. 

a 1706 Evelyn Sylva 1. ii. (1776) 66 Suffrutices are shrubs 
lower than the former, lignescent, and more approaching to 
the stalky herbs Lavender, Rue, &c. _ 1731 Bailey vol. II, 
Lignescent, growing* wooden, becoming wood. [In some 
mod. Diets,] 
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. Ligni- (li'gni), comb, form of L. Upturn wood, j| 
•as in Lrgnicole.Lignicoliiie adjs. [L.cdlere to j 
'inhabit], growing on wood, as some mosses, lichens, * 
•and fungi {Cent. Diet .). Iiignicolous (-i ‘kolas) 
a. [f. as prec. + -eras], living in wood ; ‘applied to 
certain bivalve shells which establish, themselves : 
in wood" (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). Lig'ni- 
ferons (-i’feras) a. [see -Fergus], bearing or pro- 
ducingwood (ibid.)- Iiigmiforma. [see -form], of 
the form or appearance of wood. Xdgniperdous 
(-pandas) a. [L. per dire to destroy], wood-de- 
stroying. Lignivorous (-i’voras) a. [L. -varus 
devouring], wood-devouring. 

1796 Kirvvan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 60 *Ligniform Carbon- 
ated Wood. 1832 Lyell/Wmc. Geol. 1 1 . vii. 122 Beetles, and 
many other kinds of *ligniperdous insects have been in- 
troduced into Great Britain in timber. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. xlix. (1828) IV. 492 In the saprophaga, the *lig- 
niyorous tribes form more than a half. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon v. (1864) 128 The felled timber attracts lignivorous 
insects. 

*h Iibgnieide. Obs.— ° [ad. L. lignicid-a, f. 
lignum wood + -cTdere, avdere to cut.] A wood- 
cutter (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Ligllification (lignifik^-Jan). [f. next: see 
-fication,] _ The process of becoming ligneous. 

i8o3 Good in Ann. Reg., Char, a tc. 112 We can trace 
the age of a tree with a considerable degree of certainty, by 
allowing a year for every outer circle, and about two or 
three years for the complete ligllification of the innermost. 
1877 Bennett tr. Thome's Bot. 22 The ligniftcation or con- ■ 
version into cork of cell-walls. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. \ 
62 Lignification may increase the thickness of the cell-wall. 

Xiignify (li'gnifai), v. [f. L. lign-um wood + 
-(i)fy.J a. trans. To convert into wood ; to 
make ligneous. Chiefly in j>a. pple. and ftpl a. 
Lrgnified. b. intr. To become wood. 

‘ 1828 In Webster [trans. and intr.]. *830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst . Bot. 133 Lignified vessels. 1873 Ben’ nett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 33 The corky and lignified scales of the cell-wall. 
1884 Sophie Herrick Wonders of Plant Lifei. 6 The proto- 
plasm disappears, the cellulose lignifies. 1884 Blackmoue 
'Tommy Uput. I. xvii. 265 A lignified turnip. 

Lignin (li’gnin). Chetn. Also -ine. [f. L. 
lign-um wood + -in 1 .] An organic substance, 
forming the essential part of woody fibre. 

■ 1822 Imtson Sci, <5- Art II. 131 When a piece of wood has 
been boiled in water and in alkohol . . what remains insoluble 
is the woody fibre, or lignin. _ 1859 Femmes' Chem. 360 Pure 
lignin is tasteless, insoluble in water and alcohol, and ab- 
solutely iunutritious, 1894 D. H. Scott Struct. Bot. 1. 
Flowering PI. 56 The woody character of the cell-walls of the 
xylertt is due to the presence of a substance called lignine. 
b . Comb.', lignin-dynamite (see quot.). 

1883 Fortn, Rev. May 645 ‘ Lignin-dynamite as the 
Wood sawdust saturated with nitro-glycerine.ris called. 

Lignite (lrgnoit). Min. [a. F. lignite (A. 
Brongniartin 1807), f. L. lign-um wood : see -ite.] 
A variety of brown coal bearing visible traces of 
its ligneous Structure. 

1808 T. Allan Names Mitt. 42. 1849 Murchison Silnriet 
xii. 307 The pitch-lakes of Trinidad . . are known to exude 
from Tertiary lignites. 187a Nicholson Palseont. 501 The 
lignites of Austria have yielded very numerous plant-remains. 

attrib. 1839 Penny Cycl XIII. 480/2 In the Isle of Wight 
(Alum Bay) lignite beds, -occur. 185* Illustr, Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 1x23 Lignite blocks.. used as a combustible. 

Lignitic (ligni’tik), a. [f. Lignite + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, lignite. 

. *843 in Humble Diet. Geol. etc. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. Hi. 
507 A Lignitic formation, 1884 Manck. Exam. 20 Aug. 6/3 
Large masses of peat, lignitic branches. . and animal remains. 

Lignitiferous (lignitf feras), a. [f. Lignite 
+ -(i)ferqus.] Producing lignite. 

1859 Page Hcntdbk. Geol. Terms, Lignitiferous, applied 
to strata or formations which contain subordinate beds of 
lignite or brown-coal. 188a Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 431 The 
lignitiferousbeds of France. 

Liguitize (lrgnitaiz), v. [f. Lignite + -ize.] 
trans. To convert into lignite. 

1886 A mer. JmL Sci. Ser. m. XXXI, 203 A large log 
two feet in diameter, and completely lignitized, was also seen, 
LignO- (li’gnr)), used as a combining form of L. 
Upturn wood (cf. Ligni-) in a few scientific and 
technical terms. XdgnoeaTtolose, Ingrioceric 
«• [L- cera wax] (see quots.). + Li gnograpli 
[-graph], a wood-engraving. +Xdgno-grapliy, 
.wood engraving. Lfigno-sulpliuric a. = Sulpho- 
lignio a. 

J900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 47 *Lignocc.lhtloses, lignin 
combined with cellulose, as in Jute fibre. 1888 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Lignoceric acid, Cs< His Og = C 2 3 H47 . CO-2 H. A 
fatty acid contained in paraffin and in beech- wood tar. 1844 
Mantell Medals Creation I. xviii. Contents, The excellent 
artists by whom, the *lignograpbs or wood-cuts were en- 
graven. 1849 Chambers's liifann. II. 721/1 The art of 
Wood-Engraving, or, as it is sometimes more learnedly 
termed . .Xylography and *Lignography. 1835 Ogilvie 
. SuppL, *Ligno-sulpkuric acid, sulpholignic acid, obtained 
by tne action of sufphuric acid on lignine. 

Lignoin (li*gn<7|in). Chem. [f. L. lign-um wood 
+ o (? after benzoin or aloin) + -IN L] A brown 
substance (C 20 H 23 NO S ) obtained by Reichel from 
old Huanuco bark. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 695. 
Lignone (li’gntmn.). Chem. [f. as prec. +-ONE.] 
(bee quots.) 
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1844 Fownf.s Chem. 421 A specimen of wood-spirit . . was r 
found by Gmelin to contain a volatile liquid, differing in : 
some respects from acetone, to which he gave the term 
lignone. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 695 Lignone or 
Xylite. These names were applied to a volatile liquid of 
variable composition.. obtained from crude wood-spirit by , 
treatment with chloride of calcium, and subsequentrectifica- 
tion. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. finale, Lignone, insoluble ; 
in water, alcohol and ether; soluble in ammonia, potassa ; 
and soda. 

LigHOSe (li’gnflHs), a. and sb. [ad. L. lignos-us, ■ 
f. lignum wood : see -OSE.] A. ctdj. — Ligneous. 

1698 Phil. Brans. XX. 465 Those Plants are more fit for , 
dying Cloth, which are Lignose. 1853 in Mayne Expos. 
Lex. . In mod. Diets. < 

B. sl>. a, Chem. One of the constituents of ; 
lignin, b. ‘ A Silesian blasting powder made of 
woody fibre charged with nitro-glycerine’ (Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1884 ). 

1878 A. II. Green Coal v, 165 The lignose in its turn can 
be changed into cellulose. 1883 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 36 
note, Lignose, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and am- 
monia ; soluble in solutions of potassa or soda. 

Lignosity (lignp’siti). rare- 0 , [f, Lignous 
or Lignose + -rcr.] The condition of being lig- 
neous or woody. 1888 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Xiignot, obs. Sc. variant of Lingot. 

LignouS (li’gnas), a. rare or Obs. [ad. L. 
lignos-us, f. lign-tim wood : see-ous.] .= Ligneous. 

1664 Evelyn /Cal. Hort. July (1679) 21 Slip Stocks, and 
other lignous Plants and Flowers. 1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 
6133 Its [the Skin of a Root] compounding parts, likewise 
Parenchymous, and Lignous. 1707 Curios, in Hush. <5- 
Gard. 38 The Lignous Body is a Substance whose Con- 
texture is more .. close than that of the Bark. 1736 P. 
Browne Jamaica 229 The nut or shell appears as if it had 
been composed of lignous fibres strongly interwoven.. 1831 
J. Davies Plan. Mat. Med. 75 The remainder is a lignous 
substance. 1833 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. Lignosus. 
Lignum 1 (lrgnihn). [L. lignum wood.] 

]| 1 . Bot. The wood of exogenous plants, compris- 
ing both alburnum and duramen. 

1826 Goon Bk. Nat. I. 190 The whole of the liber of one 
vear. . becoming the alburnum of the next, and the alburnum 
becoming the lignum. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

|[ 2 . Occurring, with qualification, in the names of 
various trees and woods : lignum aloes (f occas. 
aloe) = Ltgn aloes ; flignum. aquilee, aloes-wood ; 
t lignum rhodium, candle-wood, Amyris bal- 
samifera ; tlignum sanctum, a name for Lignum 
VIT.E, 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 JJetree hat es called 
lignum aloes. 1523 tr. Jerome of Brunswick' s S urg. T iij a/ 2 
Take lignum aloes -ij. ounces. 1329 Doctors' Commons 
Wills [Camden) 14 My beades of lignum alweys dressed 
with goulde. 1533 Lignum Sanctum [see Guaiacum i], 
155S Eden Decades 239 Lignum aloe, blacke, heauy and fine. 
1338, 1604 [see Guaiac]. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 
lntrod. 41 Here groweth the right Lignum Aquilae, which 
is of so excellent vertue in phlslck. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic 
Love iv. i. Wks. 1883 III. 421 The chalks and chips of lig- 
num aloes. 1693 Lignum Rhodium [see Lightwood 2], 1741 
Comp l . Fain.- Piece 1. i. 56 The Powder of Lignum Aloes. 

3 . Short for Lignum vim 

1899 Sheffield manufacturer's list. Braces, Beech and 
Lignum Head. 

Lignum 2 (li-gn#m). Austral. [Corruption of 
tnod.L. polygonum.\ ‘ A hushman’s contraction 
for any species of the wiry plants called poly- 
gonum ’ (Morris Austral Eng.). In quots, attrib. 

1880 Mrs. Meredith Tasmanian Friends fy Foes xxviii. 
180 The poor emus had got down into the creek amongst 
the lignum bushes for a little shade. 1896 H. Lawson When 
World was Wide 13s (Morris) By mulga scrub and lignum 
plain. 

II Liguum vitae (li*gn»m vai-t t). [L. =wood 
■of life,] 

1 . A tree ; - Guaiacum i . Applied also to several 
other trees having wood of similar properties. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal m, cxviii. 1309 Italian. Lignum vitae, 
or woode of Life, groweth to a faire and beautiful tree. 1633 
J. S. JmL Eng. Army in W. Indies 18 Of .. Mastick and 
Lignum vitas trees there are good plenty. 171a E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea 326 The Trees I observ’d here, were Lignum 
Vitas, Birch, .and many more. 1792 [see Guaiacum x]. 1866 
Morning Star 17 Mar., The lignum vitas is putting forth 
its blossoms. 1866 Treas, Bot., Lignum vitae of New South 
Wales, Acacia falcata. Lignum vita: of New Zealand, 
Metrosideros bttxifolia. Bastard lignum vitae, Badiera 
diversifolia. 

2 . The wood of this tree ; = Guaiacum 2. 

1394 Blundevil Exerc. v. xii. (1636) 556 Wood of Brasill, 
wood of Guaicum, called Lignum vita. x£6o Pepys Diary 
at Nov., This morning my cozen Thomas Pepys, the turner, 
sent me a cupp of lignum vit® for a token. X703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc, 74 If it be very hard Wood you are to Plane 
upon; as Box, Ebony, Lignum Vit®, &c. 18x7 J. Adams 
Let. 5 June Wks. 1856 X. 263 Mr. Adams was born and 
tempered a wedge of steel to split the knot of lignum 
vitse, which tied North America to Great Britain. 1886 
Ruskin Prwterita. I. iiL 85 My toy-bricks of lignum vit® 
had been constant companions. 

3 . The resin obtained from this tree ;>= Guaiacum 3. 

x6tx Cotgr., Gayac, Gwacum, Lignum vit®, Pockewood. 
r6r6 Bullokar, Guaiacum, a wood called by some Lig- 
mutt vitae. It is much vsed in physicke against the 
French disease, 1686 S. Sewall Diary a Jan. (1878) 1. 116 
Discoursed with Ralf Carter about Lignum Vitae. 
Liguye, variant of Ligneb. Obs. 

Iiigoustre, variant of Ligustbe. Obs. 


LIGURE. 

Il Ligular (li’giitla). [L. ligula strap, spoon, 
by-foim of lingula, f. lingua tongue.] 

1. A narrow tongue-like strip or fillet. 

a. Bat. A narrow strap-shaped part in a plant, as the 
‘limb’ of a ray floret in composite flowers, a projection from 
the top of a leaf-sheath in grasses, ‘ an appendage at the base 
of some forms of Corona ’ (Hen.slow.1856). b. Ent. {a) The 
‘tongue’ of Crustaceans, Arachnids, and Insects, being 
a horny, membranous, or fleshy anterior part of the labium. 

(A) A tongue-like process on the elytra of certain aquatic 
beetles (Cent. Diet.), c. Anat. ‘A thin lamina occupy- 
ing the angle between the cerebellum and the restiform 
body’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). 

a. 1760 J. Lee lntrod. Bot. 1. xix. (1765) 50 Ligula, anar- 
row Tongue, or Fillet. 1845 Lindlf.y Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 10 [In 
grasses] there is often a thin membrane called a ligula, at the 
upper end of the sheath. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 371 
Narrow leaves, with a long slit sheath and stipules adherent, 
forming a membranous ligula. 1882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 392 
Lycopodiace®, . . The leaves have no ligula. 

b. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 363 Ligula, a capil- 
lary instrument between the lancets; probably representing 
the tongue of the perfect mouth. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. 

I list . II. 218 The labium.. is formed of two parts; one 
inferior, .is the chin ( mentum ), the other membranous [etc.] 

. .is termed ligula. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 424 Their antenn® are always geniculate, and the 
ligula is small, rounded and concave, or cochleariform. 

C. X848 Quoin's Anat, (ed. 5) II. 724 The diverging pos- 
terior pyramids and restiform bodies surmounted along their 
margin by a band of nervous substance called the ligula. 

2. A genus of cestoid worms, typical of the family 
Ligulidx ; a worm of this genus. 

1840 E. Blyth, etc. Cuvier's A niiit. Kingd. (.1849) 649 The 
fourth Faniily of the Parencliymata— the Cestoidea— consists 
of only a single genus, — Ligula. These are the simplest in 
their organization of all the Entozoa.. 1876 Beneden's A nim. 
Parasites lntrod., When Rudolphl spoke of the ligul® of 
fishes which could continue to live in birds. 

3. A genus of molluscs ( Cent. Diet,). 

1839 Sowerby Conch. Manual 56. 

Ligular (lrghiltu), a. [f, Ligula + -ar. Cf. 
F. ligulaire.l Pertaining to or resembling a ligula. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 471 At the point where 
the lamina bends back from the unguis, ligular structures 
are often formed on the inner or upper side. 

Ligulate (li'gh/h’t), a . [f. Ligula + -ate 3.] 

1. Having the form of, or furnished with, a ligula ; 
strap-shaped ; Bot. applied esp. to the ray florets 
of some composite flowers, and to flowers having 
a monopetalous corolla slit on one side and opened 
flat. 

1760 J. Lee lntrod. Bot. 1. xix. (1765) 49 Ligulate, when 
all the Corollul® . .of the Florets are plane, flat,.. and ex- 
panded towards the outer Side. 1785 Martyn Rousseaus 
Bot. X. G794) 101 He calls .. the semi-florets, ligulate flos- 
cules. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 187 The 5 segments 
that make up the ligulate floret of a Composite 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIII. 480/2 Ligulate flowers, are such as have a 
monopetalous corolla slit on one side and opened flat, as in 
the Dandelion Lilac. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 580 Axis . . 
of the branclilets ligulate. *870 Hooker Stud. Flora 196 
Daisy, . . Ray-flowers many, i-seriate, female, ligulate. 1875 
Bennett Sc Dyer Sachs' Bot. 547 When the leaf is ligulate 
and its insertion broad. 1877 Coues Sc Allen N. A mer. 
Rodent ia 239 The rudimentary pollex of Myodes bears a 
large ligulate nail. 

2. Of letters : Connected by a band. 

1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. 75 A good example 
of ligulate letters, which English antiquaries are familiar 
with, not only on the pottery, but also on the altars and in- 
scribed tablets of the Anglo- Roman period. 

So Xrt’grtlatea a., in the same senses. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Ligulated ft a scutes. 1777 G. 
Forster Voy. round World II. 15 Some wore round coro- 
nets of the small ligulated feathers of the man of war bird. 
1855 Mayne Expos. Lex, (s. v. Ligulifonnis), Ligulated 
corals. 1864 T. Wright in Intell. Observ. No. 34. 231 
Doubled or ligulated letters. 

Xiignle (lrgiwl). [ad. L. Ligula ; cf. F. ligule .] 
L =* Ligula i. 

*862 in Cooke Man. Bot. Terms. *870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 184 Composit®, .. Corolla. .ligulate, lobes elongate 
and connate into a strap-shaped or elliptic ligule. 1872 
Oliver_ Elem. Bot. 11. 277 Observe, in any common Grass 
. . the ligule, a scale-lilce stipular projection at the base of 
the blade of the leaf, where it passes into the sheath. 1877 
Coues & Allen N, A mer. Rodentia. 528 The end of this 
ligule or girdle of bone thus encircling the tympanic. 

'I 1 2. ‘ A small (Romane) measure containing about 
a spoonefull ; and in weight three drammes, and a 
scruple’ (Cotgr.). Obs. 

i6qi Holland Pliny II. 41 If it be taken to the weight or 
quantitie of two or three Ligules, it cures those who [etc.]. 

Xiigtlli- (lrgbili), comb, form of Ligula in 
botanical terms, as Uguliferaus (see -ferous), 
ligitlijlorate, -Jlorous (L. Jior-, Jlos flower), liguli- 
folius (L. folium leaf), liguliform (see -form). 

1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Liguliferus. . . Applied by De 
Candolle to compound flowers which become double by the 
change of their corols into elongated little tongues or li- 
gules ; ’ , liguliferous...L/^-«f//?oz'KS'..*ligullflorous. Ligulx- 
folins. . . Having linear leaves, as, the Eryngium Hgulae- 
folium : ■‘ligulifqlious. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., “ Ligulif orate, 
same as Liguliflorous, Lignliftorous, applied to the 
corona of the Composit® when it is entirely composed of 
ligulate florets. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 312 "Li guli- 
form, When it [tongue] emerges from the labium, is short, 
flat, and not concealed within the mouth. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. 418/2. 

fXiigurate, V. Obsr° [Badly £ L. liptrlre.] 

: 1623 Cockeram it, To Feed daintily, ligurate. 

Ligure (li’giu<u). Also 4 lugre, ligurie, -y, 



LIGURIAN 1 . 

7 lygui’ 6 . Also in Lat. form ligurius, 6 erron. : 
ligurios. [ad. L. ligurius (Vulgate), ad. Gr. 
Kvyipwv (Exod. xxviii, LXX), app. a variant of 
a word which appears in many different forms, 
as A ayovpiov, Xayyovpiov, Ai lyyovpiov, hvytt ovpiov • 
the last of these (adopted in late L. as lyncttrius) is 
connected with the mediaeval notion that the stone 
was a concretion of tiie urine of the lynx (Gr. \vyic-, 
\vy£ lynx, ovpuv urine). The word may conceiv- 
ably have some connexion with the source of 
Azure, Lazuli.] Some precious stone. 

C130S Land Cokoyne 91 Smaragde lugre and prassiune. 
1382 Wvclif Exod. xxxtx. 13 He putte in it foure ordres 
of gemmes .. in the thridde (was] ligury (1388 ligurie], 
achatese, araatist. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvt. lix. 
(1495) 57 2 Ligurius is a stone lyke to Electrum in colour. 
1535 Coverdale Exod. xxviii. 19 A Ligurios, an Achatt 
and an Ametyst. [x6n aLygure, an Agate,- and an Ame- 
thist.] 1567 Mapi.kt Gr. Forest 13 b, Ligurius, is a stone 
in colour lyke to Tin. 1737 Whistqn “Josephus, Antiq.w. 
vii. § s 1. 80. 1750 tr. Leanardns' AJirr. Stones 1 18 Ligurius, 
as some fancy, is like the Electorius, and draws Straws. 
1853 E. Smedley Occult. Set, 357 Liguie. Said to attract 
straws like amber. 

Ligurian (laigiuo’rian, lig-), a. and sir. [f. L. 
Liguria (f. Ligur-, nom. Ligur, Ligus -= Gr. Aryx/s, 
pi. A iyves Ligurian) + -an.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the country anciently called Liguria in Cisalpine 
Gaul, including Genoa, parts of Piedmont and 
Savoy, etc. Now sometimes used by ethnologists 
as the distinctive epithet of a race of mankind sup- 
posed to be typically represented by the ancient 
Ligurians or their modern descendants, b. sb. 
An inhabitant or native of Liguria; a person be- 
longing to the, Ligurian race ; also, a Ligurian bee. 

Ligurian bee : a kind of honey-bee, Apis ligustnea, in- 
digenous in southern Europe. Ligurian republic’, the 
republic of Genoa, 1797-1805. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 57 Of the Ligurians, the most 
renowned beyond the Alpes, are the Sallij, Deceates, and 
Oxubij. 1633 Lithgow Trav. 1. 11 (I am] vnwilling to 
make relation of my passing through. . . the Sauoyean, and 
Ligurian Alpes. 1795 Gifford Alien iad (1796) 58 Together 
we explored the stoic page Of the Ligurian, stern tho’ 
beardless sage [Persins], 1797 lincycl. Brit, (ed. 3) X. 72/2 
There is a great disagreement among authors concerning the 
origin of the Ligurians, though most probably they were 
descended from the Gauls. 1813 Southey Life Nelson vi, 
About seventy sail of vessels belonging to the Ligurian 
republic. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. Isl._ 11 1. 54 It is 
best exemptiiied by tile constitution of the Italian Republic, 
■which was closely copied in _ the Ligurian. 187s J. Hunter 
Bee-keeping 141 {heading) Ligurian bees and the methods of 
Ligmianizing an apiary. Ibid., The name * Ligurian ’ ap- 
pears to have been given by Spinola, who described it 
in 1805. Ibid., On the 19th of July, 1859, the Ligurian Bee 
was introduced to England. Ibid. 143 Many Bee-keepers. , 
have successfully replaced their Black Queens with Lj- 
gurians, and so eventually succeeded in Ligurianizing their 
whole apiary. 1889 I. Taylor Origin Aryans 214 ^The 
primitive Aryans must be sought for among the four Euro- 
pean races — Scandinavian, Celtic, Ligurian, and Iberian. 

Hence Ligwriuiiize v. trans., to make (a colony 
of bees) Ligurian. 1873 [see above]. 

Ligurie : see Ligurk, Ligury. 
f Ligurine. 06s. rare- 1 , [ad. mod.L. ligur- 
tnus, app. a subst. use of L. Ligurinus Ligurian.] 

? Borne fringilline bird. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie H. 105 A Ligurine’s head rassed 
vert, hearing a thistel Or... The birde Ligurinus feedeth 
muclie vpon thistles. 

+ Ligirrion. Obs.~° [ad. late L. ligurion-em 
(Du Cange), f. Ugurire to be dainty, greedy.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ligurian, a devourer, a spend- 
thrift. 

Ligurite (lrgiurait). Min. [Named by D. 
Viriaui in 1813 from Liguria : see Ligurian and 
-ITK.] An apple-green variety of titanite. 

_ 1816 W. Phillips Introd. Min. (1S23) 207 Ligurite. .occurs 
in a sort of talcose rocks, .in the Appenmnes. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIII. 481/1 Ligurite, this mineral occurs crystallized ; 
the primary form is an oblique rhombic prism. i85s Watts 
Diet. Chem. 1 1 1. 693 Ligurite, a mineral having the angles 
and character of spbene (Dufrenoyl found in a talcose rock 
in the Appennines. 

Ligur(r)ition (ligiuii-Jbn). rare. [a. L. li- 
gur(r)ition-em, f. ligur ff re to be dainty, to lick 
up.] Gluttonous devouring, licking. 

1623 Cociceram, Lignrition , greedinesse, Iycorousnesse. 
1644 Vindex Auglicus 6 (in list of ‘inkhorn’ terms). 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Ligurition, a gluttonous devouring ; im- 
moderate appetite. 1839 Farrar J. Home 94 Slovenly 
servants employed in the emptying of wine-glasses and the 
ligurrition of dishes. 

t Lrgury. 06s.~ 0 = Ligurine. 

1598 Florid, Spina, . .the bird 1 Ligurie or a Siskin. 1659 
Torriano, Sptuo, . .a Ligury or Siskin-bird. 

Ligury : see Ligurk, 

tligustre. 06s. In 5 lygoustre. [a. OF. 
ligustre or nd. L. ligustr-um privet.] Privet. 

1480 Caxto it .Ovid’s Met. xm .xv, 0 Galathee, more whyte 
than the floure of lygoustre or of lylye. 

LigUStriu (ligo ; strin); Chem. \LY,.ligus- 
tnm privet + -in L Cf. F. ligustrine.) The bitter 
principle of privet. 

1865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 695 The leaves of privet 
yield, according toJPolex . . a yellow, hygroscopic bitter ex- 
tract, called ligustriii. . 
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Ligynge, Ligyor, obs. ff. Lying, Ledger. 

Lih.- : see Lie vP and vl 2 

Lilijen, Lihxjere, obs. ff. Laugh v., Liar. 

Lilunde, obs, form of Lying ppl. a. 

Liht, obs. f. Light ; var. Lite Obs., delay. 

Lij-: see Lie &.1 and vA 
Lxjf, obs. form of Life, Lief. 

Lijk, obs. form of Lich (body, corpse), Like. 
Iiijt, variant of Lite 06s., delay ; obs. f. Light. 
Xiik : see Lich, Lick, Like. 

Likable, Likarae : see Likeable, Licham. 
t Li'kauce. 06s. rare — 1 . In 5 lykance. [f. 
Like v. 4- -ance.] Liking ; pleasure. 

c 146a Towneley Myst. xxiv. 56 Loke that ye lowte to my 
lykance.. dilygently ply to my plesance. 

Likeour, obs. lorm of Liquor. 

Like (loik), s6A [f. Like v.] 

t-L (One’s) good pleasure. (Also pi.) Obs. 

.? a 1425 Cursor M. 2997 (Trim) What haue 1 done a^eyn H 
like t[Fairf. jie to myshke] 1 1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 
75 Shee may doe all things at her owne likes. 

T 2 . A liking (for). Const, of. Obs. 

1389 Nashb Anat. Absurd. Eijb, Being wonne to haue 
a fauourable like of Poets wanton lines. 

3 . In mod. use pi. (rarely sing.), likes (coupled 
with dislikes ) : Feelings of affection or preference 
for particular things ; predilections. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour (t'86x) II. 495 She used to 
say, 'It was not her likes, but her husband's, or she'd have 
had roe back.' 1873 Place Pr. Thule xii. 180 Her odd likes 
and dislikes. 1889 F. M. Crawford Greifenstein III. xxii. 
41, 1 do not care a straw for his like or uLslLe. 

Like (bik), a., adv. (eon/.), and sb. 2 Forms: 
a. 4-5 liehe, lyclie, (also 6 arch.) licit, (4 
liehe, 5 lych, leyge). #. 3-4 lie, 3-3 lik, 4 liik, 
lije, 4-5 li;jk(e, liek(e, 4-7 lyke, Sc. lyk, 5 lek(e, 
lyek, 6 leeke, lyeke, i'c. lyik, 4- like. Com- 
parative. a. 3-4 licehere, lichyr, ? leeho(u)re. 
jS. 3-4 lickor, lyckore, 4 lykker, 4-6 lyker, 
(Sc. -ar), 5 licker, likkir, 6- liker. Superlative. 
4 liekest, 4-6 likkest, lykest, 4- likest. [Early 
ME. lich, Ilk (?Iate OE. *lic\, shortened foriix 
( = ON. lik-r, Sw. lik, Da. lig) of GE. gelic = 
OFris. gelik, OS. gilik (Du. gelijk), OHG- giltk 
(MHG. gelich, mod.G. gleich ), ON. glik-r , Goth. 
galeiks OTeut. *galiko- f. pref. ga- (correspond- 
ing in meaning to L. com-) + *-liko- body, form ; 
the word is thus etymologically analogous to L. 
confer mis Conform a. The OE. gelic survived 
into early mod. Eng. as Y-like : see also Alike a. 

The OE. *Uc yields normally lich in Southern and lik in 
Northern ME. The former type did not survive after the 
14th c. ; the prevalence of the j3 form may be partly due 
to the analogy of the comparative, where the k is normal in 
all dialects, though the forms with ch were not uncommon. 

The inflected comparative and superlative are now rare in 
educated use exc. poet, or rhetorical .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the same characteristics or qualities 
as some other person or thing ; of approximately 
identical shape, size, colour, diameter, etc., with 
something else ; similar ; resembling ; analogous. 
(In the negative phrases, there is none or nothing 
like — , the adj. assumes a pregnaut sense so 
good or wonderful as’.) 

a. Const, to, tinto (now arch.), north, f till , + of, 
■with (arch.), t as. 

c izoo Ormin 793T l>e33re sang iss lie wif>h wop. a 1300 
Cursor M. 9524 And algat til his fader like [Goit. of his 
fader liche; Triu. his fadir liehe]. Ibid. 1S861 pe tane es 
to J>e toper like. 1377 Langu P. PI. B. ix. 33 He . . made 
man likkest [v.r. I-likest] to hym-self one. c 1380 Wvclif 
Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 245 pe wille of God mut nedis he good, 
licke to pe Fadir of hevene. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st, 108 
He hadde a gret hedde leyge to a gret blok. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. 47 Lijk to him y neuere noon knewe. c 1449 Pecock 
Iiepr. tv. vii. 458 The.. seid principal governau ru.is ben of 
lijk state, condicioun, nature, and merit with this present., 
principal gouernaunce. 1314 Barclay Cyt. 4 ilplondyshnt. 
(Percy Soc.) 28 What is more folysshe, or lyker to inad- 
nesse,.Than to spend the lyfe for glory, & rychesse ? 1359 
W. Cunningham Cosmagr, Glasse 17 A sphere of rounde 
fourme, like unto a Ball. 1571 M S. Depos. Canterb. Cathe- 
dral Libr. xviii. If. 60 b, You did say that one of Agues Ful- 
lagor’s children ys leeke vnto me. id.. Ballad, Mary 
Ambree 32 (Percy MS.) There was neuer none like to 
Mary Aumbree. 1604 E. G(rimstone] D‘ Acosta's Hist. 
Indies xv. x.xxviii. 314 It is in face like to a monkie. i6ix 
Bible Acts xiv. 15 Wee also are men of like passions with 
you. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Dtv. 238 You would shew 
yourselves much liker to God who is love, and unliker 
to Satan the accuser. 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. 
(1736) II. 68 Are not these Shrieks like as those from a 
Woman in Distress? 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 101 A state 
of trial., analogous or like to our moral or religious trial. 
1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery x. 161 Dried herring, .should be 
steeped the like time as the Whiting in small beer. _ 1819 
Shelley Cenci v. iii. (Song), Sweet sleep, were death like to 
thee. 1839 Masson Brit. Novelists ii. 94 Swift.. the likest 
author we have to Rabelais. 1870 M. Arnold Paul 4 Prot, 
17 Laud, .held, on this point, a Like opinion with him. 1871 
Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 11, 97 An aid Greek was a being 
of like passions with a modern Englishman. 

b. Const, simple dative. (In early use often 
placed after its regimen : cf. -like suffix 1 a.) In 
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this construction the adj. when attributive follows 
the sb. 

ciaoo Ormin 3572 Hire sune wass himm lie O fele kinne 
wise. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5680 No licehere is broper 
him was pane wolf is a lornb [v.rr. he nas no lechore his 
broper : lyker, lichyr, techoure, lyckore, lickor]. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr, Couse. 830-1 Whiles a man Iyves he is lyke a man ; 
When he es dede what es he. lyke pan ? e 1380 Wychf 
Serin, Sel. Wks. II. g2 Jif Y seie, Y knowe him not, I shal 
be liik 30U, a lyere. c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 54 In this 
world was ther noon it lyche. C1400 Maundev. (18391 xviii. 
199 Lymons, that is a manere of Fruyt, lyche smale Pesen. 
c 1470 Golagros 4 Gam. 404 Thare is na leid on life of lord- 
schip hym like, a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 84 The 
Parisians .. like the Wethercocke he variable and inconJ 
staunt. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. m. i. 39 Fooles are as like 
husbands, as Pilchers are to Herrings. 1710 Swift prut, to 
Stella 25 Oct., Addison’s sister is a sort of a wit, very like 
him,_ 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 93 There was 
nothing like it in the philosophy of Plato. 1827 Keble 
Chr. y., Restor. R. Family , Be some kind spirit, likest 
thine, Ever at hand. 1835 Dickens Sk. Bnz, Tales xi. 
(1892) 446 ‘Now, unde’, said Mr. Kitterbell, lifting up that 
part of the mantle which covered the infant’s face, ..‘Who 
do you think he’s like?’ 1830 Tennyson In Mem. Iv. 4 
What we have The likest God within the soul. 1834 Brew- 
ster More Worlds xv. 226 The fixed stars are like our sun 
in every point in which it is possible to compare them, 

U Some phrasal uses of the adj. in this construc- 
tion have a special idiomatic force. The question 
What is he (or it) like ? means .* What sort of a 
man is he ? ‘ What sort of a thing is it ? the ex- 

pected answer being a description, and not at all 
the mention of a resembling person or thing. (Cf. 
What-likk.) To look like (occas. to be like ) some- 
times means ‘ to have the appearance of being ’ so 
and so; e.g. in * He looks like a clever man’. 
(Cf. sense 7 .) Like that , used predicatively (perb. 
a Gallicism = F. comme cela ) : of the nature, char- 
acter, or habit indicated. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Coinpit. xvm. 647 The unskilfulness 
of the Dissector, who was liker a Butcher than an Anatomist. 
1692 R. L’Estrange Fables clxxxi. (1708) 194 The Hypocrite 
is never so far from being a Good Christian, as when he looks 
Likest One. 2816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. i. 124 Do 
not 1 Look, as 1 feel, most like thy murderer V 2835 Marry at 

Three Cutters i. It is Lord B ; he looks like a sailor, 

and he does not much belie his looks. 1878 Patmore 
A mdia , She ask’d what Millicent was like. 1889 A. Lang 
Prince Piigio xviii. 239 He refused to keep his royal pro- 
mise.. ! Kings are like that. 2899 Newnham-Davis Din- 
ners 4 Diners 194, 1 found myself wondering what an infant 
incubator could be like. 

C. In mod. use (with following dat.) often 
— ‘such as’, introducing a particular example of 
a class respecting which something is predicated. 

x885 Stevenson Lett. (1899) II. 42 A critic like you is one 
who fights the good fight, contending with stupidity. 2887- 
Colvin Keats i. 2 A birth like that of Keats presents to the 
ordinary mind a striking instance of nature’s inscrutability, 

d. Without construction, chiefly in attributive 
relation : Resembling something already indicated 
or implied. The like : such as have been men- 
tioned (cf. C. 3 ) ; formerly often preceded by an adj. 
of quantity, as f many the like. See also Such- like, - 
formerly also + such a like. For in like manner , 
see Manner; for in like wise, see Likewise. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 638a Of honi it had likest sauur \Gt!it, 
liekest, Fair f. likkest]. c 2373 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. {Thomas) 
130 A lyk drenie drernyt pai bath, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 19 
For pe honor of God, & profit of himsilf & of j>e peple, 
wij? mini final leful leke causis. 24.. Sir Beues (MS. C.) 
801 In lyke case was_ pe wylde bore. 1364 in Vicary's 
Anat. (2888) App. in. iii. 166 A proclamacion of lyke sub- 
staunce & effect shall furthwith be drawen. 2590 Spenser' 
F. Q. m. vii. 29 For both to be and seeme to him was 
labour lich. 2392 — M. Hubberd 199 Be you the Souldier, 
for you likest are For manly semblance, and small skill in 
warre. 2608 Topsell Serpents (2658) 601 Solinus reporteth 
of such alike Wood in a part of Africa. 1611 Bible Trctnsl. 
Pref. 2 Wee shall finde many the like examples of such 
kind, or rather vnkind acceptance. Ibid. 3 Ah Heretike of 
the like stampe. 1652 Hobbes Leviaik. 1. iii. jo Like events 
will follow like actions. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 69 r s' 
Hips and Haws, Acorns and Pig-nuts, with other Delicacies 
of the like Nature. 2840 L. Hunt in Dram. Wks. Wycher- 
ley etc. Farquhar p. Lxxxvii, Equally profound is , . Mr. 
Lamb in whatever lie says at all times on the like subjects. 
1S65 Tylor Early Hist. Man. . i. 3 The like working of 
men’s minds under like conditions. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 169 They cause disease and poverty and other like 
evils. 

e. Of two or more persons or things : Having 
the same or closely resembling characteristics ; 
mutually similar ; in predicative use — alike (now 
rare). Prov. As like as two peas : see Pea sb. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints iii. ( Andreas ) 1037 All are lyk, and 
3et . . In ilke face . . men fyndis diuersyte. c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 14, ij lymes . . (iat ben lich in complexioun. 
c 2530 Ld. Berners Arih. Lyl. Bryt. 472 They war ai 
goodly personas and moche lyke of stature. 1604 H. Jacob 
Reasons Reform. 9 AI these . . are exceeding divers and na 
way like. <21642 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 333 
The two letters of b and m being in manuscripts very like. 
1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry Frances \ 176711.282, 
I always looked upon them as twin-sisters, and so very like, 
that it was difficult to know one from t’other. Tenny- 

son. Drearit Fair Worn. 280. No two dreams are like. 1872 
Bagehqt Physics <4 Pol i 22 A nation means a like body 
of men, because of that likeness ' capable of acting together. 
2876 Jevons Logic Prim. 9 Things which seem to be like 
may be different. j 
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Iff Inaccurately const dative (etc,) instead of 
ellipt. possessive. 

(Cf. /to/icu xaphecrtriv o/naiai Iliad xvii. 51,) 

<*1300 Cursor M. 18408 Quat ert pou pat es here, pat 
has to theif so like a chere? c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
xxv. 72 The fader voyce, oure myrthes to amende, Was 
made to me lyke as a man. 1567 Saiir. Poems Reform. 
iii. 169 Hir lauchter lycht be lyke to trim Thysbie. 1890 
Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life (1893) II. 414 His 
domestic arrangements, .are rather like a, steamer. 

2. In phraseological and proverbial expressions, 
t a. All like : in all cases, the same. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21 Whersomguer one 
deye, the weye to the other worlde is all like. 

+ b. Like case (advb. phr.): in the same way, 
likewise. Obs. exc. dial. 

1534 Kir tan-in- Lindsey Churckw. Acc . in N. W. Line . 
Gloss, s.v., Paid wytsonday for ij ponde sope for weehing 
cherche clothes iij d. Paid at lammes lyke case iii d. 1552 
Huloet, Like case and likewyse, idem. 1579 W. A. Speciall 
Remedie fiij b (Roxburghe Club), Yet haue I yeelded like 
a coward thoe, And followed his pleasures vaine like case. 
X889 N. W. Line. Glass, s.v., Thaay chuckt th’ watter tub 
cher, like caase thaay brok th’ tap on it. 

•p e. Alike ; in phr. share and share like, portion 
and portion like. Obs. 

1540 in R. G. Marsden Set. Pl.Crt. A dm. (1894) 96 To 
he compelled to here and pay their partes and porcions of 
the same averyge after the rate of their said , goods porcion 
and porcion lyke. 169a R. L’Estrange Fables vii. 6 Every 
one to go share and share-like in what they took. 

d. In proverbial formulae of the type like master 
like man (as the master, so the man). 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. 177 Beeyng lyke 
men lyke maister accordyng to the prouerbe. c 1550 Bale 
K. Johan (Camden) 73 Lyke Lorde, lyke chaplayne. 16 n 
Bible Hosea iv. 9 And there shall be like people, like 
priest [Wyclif as the pepleso the prestj. 163a Massinger 
City Madam 1. i, Like hen, like chicken. Ibid. n. ii, Like 
hitch, like whelps. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. ii. § 20 Like 
cup, like cover. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faithf. xxiii, But like 
mother like child, they say. 184a Tennyson Walking to 
Mail 55 Like men, like manners. 

e. Anything like, nothing like, something like\ 
anything, nothing, something nearly as great, good, 
effective (etc.) as (another thing), or approaching 
it in size or quality. Also ellipt. something like = 
something like what he, it (etc.) should be, or what 
is desired or aimed at (chiefly colloq., and serving 
as an emphatic expression of satisfaction). 

1666 Bunyan Grace Ab. § 32 My great Conversion from 
prodigious Profaneness to something like a Moral Life. 
1:702 S v Parker tr. Cicero’s De Finibus iv. 247 This is 
something-like! 1791 ‘G.Gambado’ Ann. Horsem. i. 
(1809) 67, I have had nothing like a bad fall lately. 1798 
Geraldina I, 176 ‘This looks something like. Sir,’ said she. 
1883 Munch. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/4 The Parcel Post is being 
conducted at a loss of something like ,£10,000 a week. 1884 
Ibid. 17 June 4/7 There is nothing like giving a nickname 
to anything you wish to denounce. 1885 J. Payn Talk of 
Town II. 1 17 Not that Pye is an archangel, nor anything 
like it. 1901 Expositor Nov. 396 In the ‘Times ’ the other 
day, a description of the largest steam-hammer yet made 
was headed ‘ Something like a hammer ’. 

f. The phrases in e are also used adverbially , 
conveying the notion of an approximation to what 
would be expressed by the predicate (vb. or adj.) 
or its accompanying adv. Also ellipt. something 
like-, in a tolerably adequate manner; fat a fairly 
reasonable price. 

_ 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. t m. ii. 105 Anti, What complexion 
is she of? Dro. Swart like my shoo, but her face nothing 
like so cleane kept, a 1620 J. Dyke Serm. (1640) 379 If 
a man will sell a commodity, nee will sell it somewhat like, 
or bee will keepe it._ 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 
241 Why this is talking somewhat like. 178a Euz. Blower 
Geo. Bateman III. in [She. sits her horse) nothing like so 
well as you used to do. 1793 Bentham Wks. (1843) x. 239 
The £&x> a-year . . I do not look upon as anything like 
adequate, 1798 T. Twining Recreat. Stud. (1882) 237 
Often have I heard you something like blamed for these 
voluntary labours. *831 Whewell in Todhunter Acc. 
Writings (1876) II. 371, I have not any thing like got 
through the work. 1874 Ruskin Fors Clan, -xl vii. 253 No ; 
not so well done ; or anything like so well done. 

3. Of a portrait, etc. : Bearing a faithful resem- 
blance to the original. Now only predicative, 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione' s Courtyer iv. (1577) T iij a, 
A muche more liker Image of God are those good Princes 
that loue and worshippe him. 1S91 Spenser Tears Muses 
2oi All these, and all that els the Comtek Stage With seasoned 
wit and goodly pleasaunce graced, By which mans life in his 
likest iinage Was limned forth. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol. II.) 167 Those painters, that care hot for making 
a face like, so they make it faire. 1703 Hickkringill Priest- 
cr. 11. Wks. 1716 III. 68 Its own Picture drawn so very like, 
that it has not patience to behold its own Physiognomy. 
1736 Mrs. F. Brooke Old Maid No, 36. 295 , 1 have myself 
seen the camps at Clapham and in Hyde-park, and must own 
my Correspondent's picture or the last to be like. 1773 Dk. 
Richmond in Burke Corr. (1844) II, 87, I believe you will 
think it a good and a like portrait when you see it. 1830 
E. FitzGerald Lett, (1889) I. 203 , 1 got your photograph 
atlast: it is a beastly thing: notahitlike. 1854 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-Bhs. (1879) 1 . 103 It was very like and very laugh- 
able, but hardly caricatured. 

4. Math. (See quot. 1706.) Now superseded by 
similar , exc. in like quantities and like signs. 

1337 Records Whetst. D i, When the sides of one plat 
forme, beareth like proportion together as the sides of any 
other flatte forme of the same kinde doeth, then are those 
formes called likeflattes , . and their numbers, that declare 
lhcir quantities, in like sorte are named like ft at t as, 1660 


Barrow Euclid vi. iv. Schol., If in a triangle FBF. there 
be drawn AC a parallel to one side FE, the triangle A BC 
shall be like to the whole FBE. 1706 Phillips (ed. Ker- 
sey), Like Arches at Arks (in the Projection of the Sphere) 
are Parts of lesser Circles that contain an equal Number of 
Degrees with the corresponding Arches of great Ones. Like 
Figures (in Geom.) are such as have their Angles equal, 
and the Sides about those Angles proportional. Like solid 
Figures , such as are comprehended Under Planes that are 
like, and equal in Number. Ibid., Like Quantities (in 
Algebra', such as are expressed by. the same Letters, equally 
repeated in each Quantity. Thus 2 a and 3 a, fuid and 4 da, 
are like Quantities ; but sa and 30a, and 6,/and are 
unlike. Like Signs, are when both are Affirmative, or both 
Negative.. Thus -t-i6r and + 4 c, have like Signs. 1709 J. 
Ward Introd. Math. it. ii. § 4 (1734) 154 Like Signs give 
+ and Unlike Signs give — in the Quotient. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit, (ed. 3) I. 401 /i To add terms that are like and have 
like signs. 1839 Barn. Smith Arith, <$• Algebra (ed. 6) 201, 

5. Golf (See quot.) 

1887 Donaldson Suppl. to Jam. s.v., When both parties 
have played the same number of strokes they are said to 
he like. 

6 . t a. Apt, suitable, befitting. Chiefly predi- 
cative. Obs. 

a 1430 Cov. Myst. xl. (Shaks. Soc.) 394 This observaunce is 
most like you to do dewly, Wherfore tak it upon you, 
brother, we pray. 1477 Fasten Lett. III. 196 An Cli. .. 
is no money lyek for syche a joyntore as is desyred of my 
son. 159a C’tess Shrewsbury in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 
III. 167 They are the likest instruments to put a bad 
matter in execution. 

b. Characteristic of; such as one might expect 
from. 

1667 Pepys Diary 4 Apr., It was pretty to hear the Duke 
of Albemarle himself to wish that they would come on our 
ground, meaning the French, for that be would pay them. . ; 
which was like a general, but not like an admiral. 1703 
Rules of Civility 98 That would be liker a Drunkard than 
a Gentleman. 17M Swift Jrnl. to Stella 8 Sept., It is 
like your Irish politeness, raffling for tea-kettles. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xxvii, It would be like his impu- 
dence . . to dare to think of such a thing. 

7. predicatively , in certain idiomatic uses, chiefly 
with the vbs. /«<?/, look, sound : fa. With gerund as 
regimen : Having the appearance of (doing some- 
thing). b. Giving promise of (doing something); 
indicating the probable presence of (something), 
c. colloq. In recent use (orig. U.S.), To feel like : 
to have an inclination for, be in the humour for. 

1634-66 Earl Orrerv Parthen. (1676) 690 They look'd 
rather like going to triumph after a Victory, than to win 
one. 1741 Lady Pomfret Corr. (1805) III. 30 The music 
. .sounds so like being accompanied by an organ, that [etc.]. 
1830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. III. 2 The Forty Colonies 
..are all pretty like rebelling just now. 1863 R. B. Kim- 
ball Was he successful ? 11. xii. 278 He did not feel 
like returning to his solitary room with his mind un- 
settled. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead II. 243 Wooded uplands 
suggested good cover-shooting j broad expanse of heath 
looked very like rabbits. 1894 Du Maurier Trilby (1895) 
in Bother work this morning ! I feel much more like a 
stroll in the Luxembourg Gardens. 

8 . In accordance with appearances, probable, 
likely. Now only dial. 

C1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 324 It wes weill lik..That he 
mycht haff conquerit ..The land of lrland. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 10440 Hit was not lik pat pe lede..Shuld haue killit 
Hs kyng. H 3 2- 5 ° tr. Higdon (Rolls) I. 17 Thynges in- 
credible and not lyke [L. incredibilia , . . et non- ve risiin i lit r ] . 
1341 Wyatt Defence Wks. (1861) p. xxxiii, It was not like 
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most lykest. 1592 Shaks. <$• Jut. iv. iii. 45 Is it 
not like that I . .run mad? 1603 — Meas.for M. v. i. 104. 
c 1635 W. Scot Apt. Narr. (Wodrow Soc.) 27 , 1 know not 
if it came to Mr. Knox befor his death . . as it is like it 
did. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 835 And is it like they have 
not still In their old Practices some skill ? a 1717 Blackall 
Wks. (1723) I. 560 He only desired time, and would, ’tis 
like, have been able to pay thee. 1733 E. Erskine Serm. 
Wks. 1871 II. 152 The temple where it is like Isaiah got the 
manifestation. 1816 Scott Antiq. xv, ‘It’s like we maun 

wait then till the gudeman comes bame’. 

0. predicatively, const, to with inf.-. That may 
reasonably be expected to (do, etc.), likely to. Now- 
somewhat rare in literary use; still common colloq. 

anoa Cursor M. 3452 Hir lijf was lickest to be ded. 
C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880)372 It is ful like for to stonde 
in pe same wise wib-in a few 3eris in ynglonde. C1400 
Destr. 1 roy 2254 Licker at pe last end in lan gore to bide. 
c 1420 Fallout, on Hush. vi. 199 For that [brik] is maad in 
somer heete To sone is drie, and forto chyne is like. 1308 
Dunbar Poems iv. 11 Now dansand ntirry, now like to dee. 
1573 Iukser Hush. xxxv. (1878) 82 Those of the fairest 
and likest to thrme. 159a Shaks. Rom, <y Jut. 1. v 187 
My graue is like to be my wedding bed. 1641 J, Jackson 
True Luang. J , w, 224 Lay a good foundation, and then 
the superstructure is like to stand. 1704 Swift Batt. Bks 
Misc. (17x1) 239 Discovering how high the Quarrel was 
like to proceed, a 171$ Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 3 68 
A. infin much liker to spoil business tluin to c&rry it oti 
dextrously. a 1806 C. T, Fox Jos. II (1808) 104 He thought 
himself like to get nd ofthem. 1873 Ruskin Fors Clam. IV. 
xlviii. 268 But we are in hard times, now, for all men’s wits ; 
for men who know the truth are like to go ,mad from 
isolation. 1886 Bynner A. Snrriage iii. 34 The, two or three 
places I am like to have business relations with. x8g6 
A. E. Housman Shrnpsh. Lad xxii, Such leagues apart the 
world s ends are, We're like to meet no more. 

"b. (Now colloq, m dial.) Apparently on thepoint 
of. + Formerly sometimes (? by anacoluthon) with 
ellipsis of the vb. substantive, so that like becomes 
— ‘ was (or were) like’ (obs.). Also in confused 


use, had like to (far was like to), chiefly with perf. 
inf. : == ‘ had come near to, narrowly missed (— ing)’. 
(A further grammatical confusion appears in the 
form had: liked to 4 , see Like vA 2 b.) 

c 1360 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) II. 135 Wherefore that 
plee would not serve, and so [they] had like to haue had 
judgment without trial]. 1363 J.Sparice in Hawkins' Foy. 
(1878) 26 Which had like to haue turned vs to great dis- 
pleasure. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ;i. (1625) 80 That 
he had like to have knockt his head against the gallowes. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iv. 48, I haue had foure quarrels, 
and like to haue fought one. 1637 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's 
Peiresc 1. 20 And these digressions .. had like to cost him 
dear. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. xx. 367 After the 
treaty had been like to have been broken off. 1709 Mrs. 
Manley Secret Mem. (1736) IV. 160 She advanced toward 
the Land of Coquetry, and like to have arrived there. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 78 T 4 The young Lady was amorous, 
and had like to have run away with her Father’s Coachman. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Foot of Qual. (1809) 11 . 28, I had like 
to murder poor Mr. Vindex. 1823 Scott Quentin D. ii, The 
eldest man seemed like to choke with laughter. 1826 — 
Jrnl. I. 124, I had like to have been too hasty. 1833 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett, II. 241, 1 am like to cry whenever 1 think of 
her. 1873 Ruskin Fors Clav. xxvii. 7, I had like to have 
said something else. 

C. dial, (north, and north midland): Constrained, 
obliged, having no option but to (do so-and-so). 
Also with ellipsis of the inf. (Qf. fain.) 

1828 Trial W. Dyon at York Assises 11 , 1 promised him 
I would not tell : I was like for fear of losing my life. Mod. 
(SJieffield) You’ll be like to let him have his own way. 

10. Comb,, as like-minded (whence likeminded- 
ness), -natured, -seeming, -shaped, -sized adjs. 

1526 Tindale Rom. xv. 5 That ye he *lyke mynded won 
towardes another. 1841 E. Miall in Nonionf. I. 248 Sir 
Robert Peel will find thousands iikeminded with 11s. 1888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iv. 381 They were devoted to 
one another, inseparable, and entirely like-minded. 1638 
Sanderson Serm. (1681) II. 120 Our ’‘like-mindedness .. 
must be according to Christ Jesus. 1379 Fulke Hoskins's 
Pari. 192 That this rude and earthly body by a *like natured 
taste,: touching, and meate, should be brought to immor- 
talitie. 1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 26 Like-natured with 
them. 1390 Spenser F. Q, i. iii. 26 By his Dike-seeming 
shield her knight by name Shee weend it was. 1897 Daily 
News s Feb. 11/1 ’'Like-shaped and ’like-sized balls. 

b. In proposed mathematical terms: + like- 
jamb, a parallelogram ; f like-side, a rhombus. 

1551 Records Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin., Those squares 
which haue their sides al equal, may be called, .likesides,.. 
and those that haue only the contrary sydes equal, . . those 
wyll I call likeiammys,'for a difference. 

B. adv. (quasi -prep., conj.). 

1. In or after the manner of ; in the same manner 
or to the same extent as; as in the case of. Const, 
as in A. I a, b; also rarely, f const, after. Also 
(const, dat.), in the manner characteristic of. Like 
that : in that manner (cf. A. 1 b “[]). 

<11300 Cursor M. 5133 pai com ham noght as prisons 
like [Gott. lick, Trin. lichej Bot als pai war knigthes rik. 
?x 3 7o Robt. Cicyle 58 He rode non odur lyke. c 1380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 253 pan schulden prestis lyue lich to 
angels, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 590 His top was dokked lyk 
a preest biforn. — Frank l. T, 517 Phebus wax old, and 
hewed lyke latoun. Destr. Troy 1613 Rome . . Tild 

vpon Tiber after Troy like. 14.32-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 1 . 187 
Floenge like to the water, qiffenge place like to the aier. 
c 1500 Lancelot 3170 Ful lyk o knycht one to the feld he 
raid. 1308 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 174 Ay loungand, 
lyk ane loikman on ane ledder. — Tv a mariit Wemen 273, 

1 hatit him like a bund, c 1390 Marlowe Faust, xi. (1604) 
E 2, Like an asse as I was, 1 would not be rult-d by him. 
1594 T. Bedingfield tr. Machiavelli's Florent. Hist. (1595) 
221 The disorder of his ministers (who liued liker Princes, then 
priuate men), c r6oo Shaks. Sonn. xxix, Featur’d like hint, 
like him with friends possest. 1601 — Twel. N.v. i. 27s Thou 
neuer should’st lone woman like to me. 1634 Earl Monm. 
tr, Bentivoglio's Warns Flanders 133 Fearing their Town 
would fare like Oud water. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 97 
T 1 This . . is using a man like a fool. 173a Berkf.ley 
A tciphr. 11. § 23 Working like moles under ground. 1779 
Mad, D’Arblay Diary ft Lett. (1842-6) I. 256 She sings 
like her, laughs like her, talks like her. 1821 Keats Lamia 
1. 49 Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard. 1834 
Mrs. Jameson Bk. ofTh. (1877) 270 A lecture should not 
read like an essay, 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) x The 
name of Voltaire will stand out like the names of the great 
decisive movements in the European advance. 1872 Punch 

2 Mar. 88/2 What was the use of his talking like that? 
1879 McCarthy Donna Quixote xxi, But I never was good 
like that. 

b. In colloquial phrases denoting vigour or 
rapidity of action, as like anything, like a shot , 
like fun, blazes, etc. 

1681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 48 (1713) II. 53 
He storms and sputters like — Jest. What I prithee? Earn. 
Why— like any think. 1693 Congreve Love for L. v. iv. 
(ed. 2) 76, I have been looking up and down for you like 
any thing. _ 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxi. (1784) 157 All 
the people in the pit are without hats, dressed like anything. 
1848 Like fun [see Fun si. 1 b], 1872 L. Carroll Through 
Looking-gl, 73 They wept like anything to see Such quanti- 
ties of sand. 1883 lllustr. Land. News 18 Apr. 392/3 If she 
doesn’t know anything about it, she’ll say so like a shot. 

2. = Alike, a. In a like degree ; equally. Now 
arch, ox poet, (only qualifying an adj. or adv.). 

, 1340-70 Alex, tq Bind. 103 Whan eueri lud Iiehe wel 
lyuede up-on erpe. c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 1. 10 Why 
this [is] a dreme, why that it swevene And noght to euery 
man lyche euene. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C, xvn. 20 Men of 
grete wel|>e, And liche witty and wys. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
4160 It was al liche longe, & ■ wyde. C1400 Lanfrands 
Cirurg. 158 Whaune pat alle pe brawnys traueilen liche 
myche. 1496 Dives ft Pa-up, (W, de W.) 1. xxvii. 64/2 The 
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sonne in hymselfe is alwaye atte one and sliyneth alwaye 
all lyke. 1584 Cogan Haven Health cxxxi. (1636) 232 
[Mutton] is . . not like good in all places in England. 2612 
Shaks. Cymb. in. iii. 41 Subtle as the Fox for prey, Like 
warlike as the Wolfe, for what we eate. 1650 Trapp Comm. 
Hum. xxi. 1 In our late troubles, it was a like difficult 
thing, to finde among our enemies, a wicked man in their 
prisons, or a godly man out of them. 2695 Hickeringill 
Lay-Clergy Wks. 1716 I. 326 That other like ill-advised ex- 
pression. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. i. xvii, Hut and palace 
show like filthily. 1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 337 All His 
gifts Like wondrous, like unlimited, like fair, As when the 
wind first blew. 

f b. In like manner. Obs. rare. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 317 b (marg.), Quoque the 
conjunction, & coce the vocatiue of cocus, souned both like 
in Cicero his tyme. 1S45 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 107 To 
shote compasse, to draw euermore lyke, to lowse euermore 
lyke. 

+ 3. Followed by an adj. or adjectival phrase : 
In the manner of one who (or that which) is — . 
Ohs. exc. in like mad (see Mad a.). 

2500-20 Dunbar Poernsx be. 19 ?on man is lyke out of his 
mynd. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 5 6 All looking on, and like 
astonisht staring. 1682 Creech tr. Lucretius (1683) 87 The 
look is vivid still, nor seems like dead, Till every Particle 
of Soul is fled. 1801 tr. Gabrielli's Myst. H-usi. III. 211 
Being his tenant, he was like in his power, 
f 4. In accordance with, according to. Obs. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret Priv. Priv. 131 And to ham yeue 
thow lyke har deserte. 1426 Lvdg. De Guil. Pilgr. 14281 
The ffox, lyk hys entente. Took the chese, and forth he 
wente. c 1430 — Chichev. 4- Bye. ii. Min. Poems 130 These 
bestis . . Be fatte, or leene . . Like lak, or plente, of theyr 
vitaile. — Peas. 4 Sens. 5784 Arrayed lyche to hir degre, 
a 1586 Sidney A rcadia u. (1622) 209 She..vsed him much 
liker his birth, then his fortune. 

5. Like as. a. Introducing a clause : In the 
same way as, even as ; (just) as if. Also, like as 
if (now somewhat rare, occas. j- like as and). 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 368 [>ai cowde not schake away 
J>is bonde by a contrari giose, lijke as oure prestis kan 
nowe. c 1450 Merlin iii. 41 He. . tolde hym alle thynges like 
as were beffalle. 1437 * n Iot ^ Hist, MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 298 The pleyntif shall declare . . licke as the defend- 
ant were present. 1523 Fjtzhkrb. Sure. xiii. (1539) 31 Lyke 
as and it were extortion. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
139 b, Lyke as whan the wyndowe is opened, the .. beames 
of the sonne foloweth in . . so [etc.]. 1335 Coverdale Ps. 
cii[i]. 13 Like as a father pitieth his owne children, euen so 
is the Lord mercifull vnto them that feare him. 1609 Hol- 
land Arum. Marcell. 53 Hee came to Augustudunum afore- 
said ', like as if he had beene a leader of long continuance. 
1611 Bible Job v. 26. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle iv. 1235 

And now our lawes for Mammons cursed golde Like as at 
open mart are bought and solde. 1691 tr. Emilianne's 
Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 194 They are all of dry’d 
Flesh, like as her Heart is. 1717 Wodrow Corr. (1843) IL 
347 Likeas the Synod did, and hereby do, approve thereof. 
1799 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 272, I held the letter in my 
hand like as if I was stupid. i88i_Forgan Golfer's Handbk. 
34 Like-as-we-lie, when both parties have played the same 
number of strokes. x 883 W. E. Henley Bk, Verses, In- 
Hospital vi, Likeas a flamelet blanketed in smoke. So 
through the anaesthetic shows my life. 

b. With ellipsis of the vb. of the clause. Obs. 
exc. poet. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon ix. 222 Lete vs goo there 
like as prue and worthy knyghtes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xi, 5 For as thow come sa sail thow pass, Lyk as ane schad- 
dow in ane glass. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 34 
Thair semelie schroud likeas siluer schene. 1559 Abp. 
Hethe Speech in Parlt. 21 Feb. in Strype Ann. Ref. I. 
App. vi. 9 Kinge Davyd did . . leappe before the arke of 
God, lyke as his other subjectes. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Ma- 
hometans viii. (1738) 149 They travel four Cammels in a 
breast . . tied one after the other, like as in Teams. 1800 
Coleridge Piccolom. iv. i, She’s now rising : Like as a sun, 
so shines she in the east 

6 . Used as conj . : = ‘ like as’, as. Now generally 
condemned as vulgar or slovenly, though examples 
may be found in many recent writers of standing. 

This use originated partly in an ellipsis of as or an exten- 
sion of the quasi-prepositional function of the adv. (sense 1) 
to govern a clause instead of a sb., and partly in ananaco- 
lutnic use (somewhat common in the 16th c.) by which the 
sb. or pronoun which is primarily a dative governed by like 
is used as the subj. or obj. of a following clause. A good 
example of this anacoluthon (but with to instead of simple 
dative) is the following : 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 42 Like to an Eagle, in his kingly 
pride Soring through his wide Empire of the aire . . by 
chaunce hath spide A Goshauke. 

a. Introducing an unabridged clause. 
c 1330 Ld. Berners A rtlu Lyt . Bryt. 520 Ye have said lyke 
a noble lady ought to say. 2331 Elyot Gov. in. viii, Lyke 
an excellent Phisitioun cureth moste daungerous diseases, 
so doth a man that is valyant [etc.]. 2608 Shaks. Per, 1. i. 
163 Like an arrow shot from a well experienst Archer hits the 
marke his eye doth leuell at. 2638 A. Fox Wurtz ' Surg. 
in. xix. 280 The patient still moveth the wounded joint, like 
the jack of a watch . doth move. 2723 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. I. 253 To act like Judith did with Holofernes. 179a 
Southey Lett. (1856) I. 12 He talks like Brunswick did. 
1866 Darwin in Life Lett. III. 58 Unfortunately few have 
observed like you have done. 1867 H. Maudsley. Phys. 
4 Path. Mind 18 They are strange and startling, like the 
products of a dream ofttimes are, to the mind which has 
actually produced them. 2869 Bonamy Price Princ. Cur - 
rency v. 162 Is the demand of the cotton and of the iron for 
money so real and specific, that the coin is produced, like 
wine is produced in bottles for the drinkers who desire to 
drink wine? 1873 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 302 
Dreading the model day like I used to dread Sunday. 
2882 J. C. Morison Macaulay (1889) 169 Those assemblies 
were not wise like the English parliament was. 2886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts [1889; 5 Did be [Robinson Crusoe] 
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wear trousers? I forget. Or did he go about like he does 
in the pantomime? 

b. Introducing a clause with vb. suppressed. 

. Many apparent instances of this use may belong to 1, what 
is suppressed being a pple. or adj. and not a vb. 

2604 T. Wright Passions (1620) 194 Did not David thirst 
after thee, like the thirstie hart the fountaines of cleaere 
water?. 1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 210 Do not 
you think me past recovery, and in that faith, do like Physi- 
tians to Patients, which are so, permit them anything? 2803 
Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1804) 140 The servants .. stare upon me 
like the deer On Selkirk, in Fernandez. 1839 Bailey Pest -us 
(1852) 129 Ere yet we have shed our locks like trees their 
leaves. 

c. Followed by a noun or pron. (virtually the 
subj. or obj. of a suppressed clause) or a phrase. 

25.. Smyth 4 his Dame 1. 34 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 203, 

I sawe hym never wyth myne eye That could werke lyke I. 
2723 Pres. State Russia I. 343 They are not kept in 
Fish-pools and Stews, like in other Places. 2749 Smollett 
Gil Bias (1797) 1. 120 A few who like thou and I drink 
nothing. but water. 1833 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 324 
Stalls, like in cathedrals. 2840 W. Irving in Life <5 ■ Lett. 
U866) III. 153 There is more of morning visiting, like in 
country life in England. 1895 Miss Balfour 1200 Miles in 
Waggon ix. 98 The strain is causing opening of the boards 
like in a ship after a storm. 2896 Daily News 24 Oct. 7/4 
Snow . . is descending in thick flakes like in January, 
t d. As well as : as also. Obs. rare. 

2394 Shaks. Rich. Ilf m. v. 9 Gastly Lookes Are at my 
seruice, like enforced Smiles. 2663 Gerbier Counsel e va, 
You that know what. good Building is both by a Genius . . 
infused into your spirit, like by your particular applications 
to all things answerable thereunto. 

e. f As if, ‘ like as ( obs .) Also (now dial.) 

as like. 

2493 Festivall (W. de W. 2515) 80 b, To .. here a candell 
brennynge in procession [on Candlemas Day] as lyke they 
wente bodely with our lady, c 2530 Ld. Berners A rthur 
Lyt. Bryt, 338 He was bygge and hye above all other, and 
coloured like the rede rose had been set on the whyte lyly. 

7. dial, and vulgar. Used parenthetically to 

qualify a preceding statement : as it were * so 

to speak’. 

2802 tr. Gabrielli's Myst. Hush. III. 252 Of a sudden like. 
282s Scott Guy M. vi, The leddy, on ilka Christmas night 
, . gae twelve siller pennies to ilka puir body about, in 
honour of the twelve apostles like. 2826 J. Wilson Nod. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855.. I. 279 In an ordinar way like. 2838 
Lytton Alice n. iii, If.your honour were more amongst us, 
there might be more discipline like. 2840-42 De Quincey 
Style 11. Wks. 2862 X. 224 * Why like, it’s gaily nigh like to 
four mile like'. . 1870 E. Peacock Half Skirl. I. 112 Might 
I be so bold as just to ax, by way of talk like, if [etc.]. 

8 . Likely, probably. Rare exc. in phr. like 
enough, very like , (as) like as not (colloq. or dial.]. 

2363-83 Foxe A. tf M. II. 2229/1. Some sayd it was his 
wife, some sayd the keeper. Like inough (my lord) quoth 
Symons, for he is one of the same sort. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
v. i. 265 Will money buy em? Ant. Very like. 2622 — 
Cymb. v. v. 239 Most like I did. 2682 IIickeringill Black 
Non-Corf. Postscr., Wks. 2716 II. 169 He may fire a Canon, 
and kill a Friend as like as an Enemy. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones vll. ix, ‘ Like enough,’ cries the ’squire, ‘ it may 
be so in London.’ 2823 Bentham Not Paul 283 When I 
was yet with you I told you these things. Like enough. 
1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. hi. xiv, Like enough, to judge 
from the sound, his back was broken on the spot. 2890 
* Rolf Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer { 2892) 321 , 1 was much 
deceived in them. . . Very like. .. It takes a smart man to 
be up to chaps of their sort. 2897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 
479/2 The players, like as not, handling the ribbons. 1898 
G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 29 No more at midway heaven, 
but liker, midway to the pit. 

+ 9. As if abovit to. (Cf. A. 9 b.) Obs. 
c 2330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 243 The paleys 
trembled like to haue gone all to peces. 

10. Comb., as like fashioned (adj.), -feelingly 
(adv.), -made, -persuaded (adjs.); like-dealers, the 
designation assumed by certain pirates about 1400 . 

2402 Petition to Hen. IV in Ryrner Fcedera (2709) 
VIII. 293 Publicos Dei & omnium Mercatorum bonorum 
Inimicos, Pyratas, alio Vocabulo Likedelers Nominatos. 
2340 Coverdale Fruitful Less. (2593) M m 4, Yet is God 
of this nature, that , he maketh his chosen to bee like 
fashioned vnto the image of his sonne. 26*2 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 489 Wedded to a vow I made to one, whose 
breach of his like-made-one to me cannot yet vnmarry me. 
2692 Norris Pract. Disc. 57 The warm influence of a like- 
persuaded Princes Favour. 2839 Bailey Fesius xxxvi. 
(2848) 363 He Yet feels the frailties of the things He has 
made And therefore can, like-feelingly, judge them. [1849 
Sidonia Sore. II. 144 That brotherhood who., lived like 
brothers amongst themselves, dividing all goods alike, so 
that they were called ‘ Like-dealers ’. (These Like-dealers 
were the Communists of the Northern Middle Ages.)] 

C. absol. and sb. 

1. With qualifying poss. pron. or its analogue: 
Counterpart, equal, match, analogue, etc. 

Sometimes in pi., [his, etc.) likes, though a collective or 
typical sing, often occurs where a pi. might he used. 

a 1300 Floriz <5- Bl. 483 (Hausknecht) Faire hi habbe here 
in inome At on palais, nas non his liche. c 2374 Chaucer 
Anel. 4- Arc. 76 Of trouth is ther non her lich Of all these 
wymmen. c 2400 Sowdone Bab. 44 Whan ffrith and felde 
wexen gaye, And every wight desirith his like, a 2533 Ln. 
Berners Huon Ivii. 293 His lyke is not in al y“ world. 2579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov, 40 Her like shee has not left bt- 
hinde. 1397 J. King On Jonas (1628) 65 Socrates was a man 
excellent for humane wisdome, the like to whom could not 
be found among thousands of men. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 
288. 1628 Bolton Florus iv.xii. (2636) 322 A man of a bar- 
barous blunt wit, but which did well enough among his likes. 
2636 Earl Monm. Boccalini's Advt.fr. Parnass. 205 He 
rendred his Family as famous . . as the like of the greatest 
Princes. 2667 Milton P. L. viii. 418. 1802 Paley Nat. 


Theol. iv. (ed. 2) 55 Producing their like, without understand- 
ing or design. 1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 321 Pass.,, and 
mingle with your likes. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. ii. 13 
When he first begins to employ preterits and plurals and 
their like. 2879 Jas. GRANTin Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 96/2 
Two men, whose like will scarcely ever be found in the world. 

2. Something considered in respect of its likeness 
to something else ; an instance of similarity; chiefly 
in proverbial expressions, as : like (will) to like , 
like draws to like, like begets like, etc. ; like for 
like ; like cures like. 

c 1373 .SY. Leg. Saints i. ( Petrus ) 343 Lyk to lyk accordis 
wele. Ibid. xii. ( Mathias ) .234 Lyk to lyk drawis ay. 2470-85 
Malory Arthur ix. xxxi, A good knyght wylle fauoure 
another and lyke wille drawe to lyke. 2328 Paynel Salerne's 
Regim. (1335) 68 b, Lyke ioyned to lyke maketh one the 
more furious. 2539 Taverner Erasm, Prov. (2552) 8 Lyke 
wyll to lyke. 2582 Derricke Image Irel. 11. F j b, marg.. 
Like vnto like saide the Deuill to the Collier. 2392 Spenser 
M. Hulberd 48 The Foxe and th’ Ape. .determined to seeke 
Their fortunes farre. abroad, Iyeke with his lyeke. 2601 
Shaks. Jul. C. 11. ii. 228 Euery like is not the same. 
2607 W. Sclater Funeral Serm. (1629) 2 Illustrated by a 
comparison of likes. 2632 Gouge God's Arrows in, lx. 296 
In case of talio, or requiting like for like. 2633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter iii. 10. 2304 No like is the same; Similitude 
and Identitie arc different things, 1692 R. L’Estrange 
Tables ccccxix. 39s Two Likes may be mistaken. 2696 
Tryon Misc. i. 4 Every Like works upon its Likeness. *842 
Tennyson Walking to Mail 55 Like breeds like, they say. 
— Two Voices 357 For those two likes might .meet and 
touch. 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics {i860) I. iil ii. 61 Only 
like can know like. 

3. The like : something or anything similar ; the 
same kind of thing. 

N ow chiefly in negative contexts, as ‘ I never saw the like.’ 
2553 Eden Decades (Arb.) 373 Sum doo wysshe he had 
doonne the lyke by theyrs. 2356 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 
(Arb.) 77 margin , The verie like in England in the riuer 
of Thamys. 2388 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 388 
Which is the like as we have said of the kingdome of China. 

2398 Shaks. Merry W. it. i. 70. 26.. Ballad, Mary Am » 

bree 70 (Percy MS.) The like in my liffe I neuer did see. 
1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist, lvstine iv. 21 The. like to this 
may be accounted of the contiriuall fire burning in the moun- 
taine of /Etna, a 1626 Bacon New A tl. (1900) 34 His Under 
Garments were the like that we saw him weare in the Chariott. 
1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. Worlds, i. § 87. 467/1 Henry the 
seventh .. having composed matters in Germany. .hastened 
to do the like in Italy. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 2242 
The drops were such as no experienced seaman on board 
had seen the like. 1820 Shelley CEdipus n. i. 85 She never 
can commit the like again. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1 . 33 
It is confessed that Hawkins and Cobham were meant to be 
buccaneers, and it is absurd to deny the like of Stucley. 

t to. Preceded, by any, many, other. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 7 , 1 prai you let this 
on suffice in stead of a mani the like, a 2392 H. Smith 
Wks. (1867) II. 97 As for these objections, or any the like. 

2399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 118 Had not Q. Curtius or some 
other like .. revived the remembrance of him. 2632 T. 
Powell Tom All Trades (1876) 245 And very many other 
the like. 

C. And the like, or the like : a formula used to 
avoid further enumeration of an indicated class ; 
= ' and so forth See also Such-like. 

2392 West 1st Ft. Symbol. § 100 With these words 
following, or the like in effect. 162a Bacon Ess., Studies 
(Arb.) 13 Bowling is good for the Stone and Raines ; Shoot- 
ing for the longs and breast ; gentle walking for the 
stomacke ; riding for the head ; and the like. 2657-83 
Evelyn Hist, Relig. (2850) 1 . 3 Everybody agrees that 
there is in our very nature sentiments of right and wrong ; 
to do as we would be done by ; . . to clothe our bodies, 
and the like. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 255 r 1 In travel- 
ling together in the same hired Coach, sitting near each 
other in any publick Assembly, or the like. 1773 Mrs. 
Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) II. 43 If you have any ac- 
quired talent . . such as music, painting, or the like. 1833 
S. Austin Charact. Goethe I. ix. 30 Questions concerning 
time, space, mind, matter, God, immortality, and the like. 
1832 Gladstone Glean, (1879) Tv. * 4 ® The mundane, earthy, 
instruments of taxation, police, soldiery.. and the like. 

j* d. Used as a mere demonstrative pronoun : 
— that or those (followed by of). Obs. rare. 

2630 Earl Monm. tr. Senault’s Man bee. Guilty 146, I 
doubt not but that ’twas ambition which kept Scipio chast, 
that was the sweetnesse of glory which charmed the like of 
Pleasure. 2633 Nissena 145 He had changed his love 
affections into the like of Friendship, or rather of ohsequi- 
ousness. 2634 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio' s Warns Flan- 
ders 214 His death was accompanied by the like of Orange. 

e. The Uke(s of (rarely to ) : such a person or 
thing as ; now often depreciatory, colloq. 

1637 Rutherford Lett, (2862) I. 384 Many of God’s 
children beleiue that there is something in a broken reed 
the like of ine. 1787 Minor 171 Never more presume 
for to speak to the likes of me. 1825 Cobbett Rur. 
Rides 285, I never saw, nor heard of the like of this before. 
1826 Jas. Mill in Wesim. Rev. VI. 270 The like of which 
exists in no other spot on the surface of the earth. 2830 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 137 This is the best school that the 
like of me was ever put to. 1872 Browning in Life Lett. 
(2891)292 The second edition is in the press, .. 2,500 in five 
months is a good sale for the likes of me. 1894 Du Maurier 
Trilby (2893) 210 Are there no harems still left in Stamboul 
for the likes of thee to sweep and clean ? 

4. Golf. (See quot. 1881 .) 

1863 Alacm. Mag. Sept. VIII. 421/2 The Captain hookit 
his ba’ into the Principal’s Nose, and the Laird lay snug on 
the green at the like. ^ 1878 ‘Capt. Crawley’ Football etc. 
89 (Golf) The reckoning of the game is made by the terms 
odds and like, and one more , two more, &c. 2881 Forgan 

Golfer's Handbk. 35 If your opponent has played one 
stroke more than you — i. e., 4 the odd V your next stroke will 
be 1 the like 


LIKE, 


286 


LIKE, 



f 5 , Likelihood, probability. Obs. rare~ x . 

.1609 Yonge Diary 19 There is like of war between them. 

: 6. In phrases formed with preps, 
fa. With like : as is (was, etc.) fitting, in a 
fitting manner, Obs. 

c i2oo Ormin 8190 patt operr folio all 3ede bun, Swa summ 
itt birr'p, like, a 1240 Wbhunge in Cott. Horn. 285 
Ihesu pus tu faht for rne rqaines mine sawle fan Jm me 
derennedes wi 3 like. 

+ b. In like (also Sc. in to like), in liche : =* 
Alike. Also, without change. Obs. . 

13. .etc. {see Ini.ike]. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Partins) 
ato His ryk pat euire lestis in to lyk. Ibid. xxxv. ( Thadee ) 
70 His ryke Is stedfaste lestand ay in lyke. c 1430 Syr. 
Tryarn. 1571 Hedd and fete lay botiie in lyke, To grounda 
was he caste ! 1540 Hyrde tr. fives' Instr. Chr. if am. 
{1592) U ii, She .. which ought to count all in like faire & 
foul, saving her husband, a 155s Ridley Pit. Lament. 
(1566) B vb, All sped in lyke._ 1557 Paynel Barclay's Jn- 
gnrth 75 His ennemies and his owne subiectes he dreaded 
and suspected both in lyke and after one maner. 

f e. Of {a) like, by [the) like-, probably, Belike. 
154a Udm.l Erajsm. Apoph, 337 b, Harpalus (who by 
like had a good insight in suche matiers). 1570-6 Lom- 
bards Peramb. Kent 11826) 215 In which respect (of like) 
he gave to the hundreth, the name of the same Towne. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 50 Of a like thai 
purpose to pluck Jupiter out of heaven. 1577-87 PIolin- 
shf.d Chron. Ill, 24/2 King William, .concerned displeasure 
against Urban and alledged by the like, that no . . bishop 
within his realme should haue respect . . to anie pope, 1579 
[see Belike). 1605 Verstegan Dec, Intel! iv. (1628) 89 
The white rocks or clifs (by like about Douer). . 

Like (lsik), vl F orms: 1-2 lician, 2-3 liki^(n, 

3 lykyen, 3-5 li-, lykan, -i(n, -y(n, (4 lilcke, 
lykky), 4-7 lyka, Sc. and north, lik, (5 lykey, 
lijk, leka), 6-7 leeke, (7 lyk), 4- like. Also 
Y-like. [OE. lician = O Kris, likict, OS. IfkSn (Du. 
lijken), OHG. lihhin, lichen, ON. Ilka, Goth, lei- 
kan OTeut. *iikcejan, *likojan, f. *liko- body 
(prig, appearance, form) : see Lien sbl\ 

1 . intr. To please, be pleasing, suit a person. 
Chiefly quasi-fra/tr. with dative ; + in early use 
also const, to, till. Also impers. as in it likes me 
,** I am pleased, it is my pleasure to do so-and-so. 
Now only arch, and dial. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 129 TE^hwylc man, sy pmr eorSan pter 
he sy, purh gode daida Code liciau sceal. c 1000 H£lfric 
Gen. xxvii. 14 H eo hit gearwode, swa heo wiste hast his feder 
licode. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 63 God . . jife us swa his wil to 
doune pet we gode likie and monne. c 120c Trim Coll. 
Horn. 29 pane he wile don oSer que/en hwat him panne 
lica <5 after defies lore. <; 1205 Lay. 8746 Hit pe likede wel 
pat pu us adun Imidest. 1340 Ayenb. 187 Efterward ase 
merci likep to god alsuo hit ne liicep noping to pe dyeule. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. pr. vi. 108 (Camb. MS.) The 
victories cawse lykede to the goddes and the cause ouer- 
comen lykede to catoun, 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 305 It 
likit till his will. 1413 Pilgr. Sosoie (Caxton 1483) v. xii. 103 
This is iny loued sotie that lyketh me. c 1430 Two Cookery- 
bks, 31 Take Porke or Ileef, wheper pe lykey, & leche it pinne 
pwerte. C1449 Pecock Repr. ir. xix. 267 Chese the seers 
which of tho answers to hem lijkith. 1535 Coverdale Esther 
«. 8 The kynge had commaunded. .that euery one shulde do 
as it lyked him. 1577 Harrisoh England n. ix. (1877) 1. 
201 To give his roiall consent to such statutes as him liketh 
of. 1613 Shaks. lien. VIII, 1. i. 100 Like it your Grace, The 
State takes notice. 1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 87 How 
that way may like you, that I know not. 1784 Coivper Task 
vi. 405 There they are free, And howl and war as likes them, 
uncontroul’d. a 1850 Rossetti Dante Circ. (1874) L 4‘> 
I rode sullenly Upon a certain path that liked me not. 

+ b. simply. To be pleasing, be liked or ap- 
proved. Obs. 

c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xviii. § 3 (Sedgefield) ForcSy 
sceolde ale mon bion on Saem wel ftehealden pset he on his 
a^num earde licode. c 131$ Shoreham Poems (E.E.T.S.) 
98/13 Senne hys swete and lykeb, VVanne a man hi deb. 
1388 Wyclif Gen. xvi. 6 Lo ! thi seruan tesse is in thin 
bond ; vse thou hir as it likith. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an 
Ass Pro!., If this Play doe not like, the Diuell is in 't. 

C. To l ike well or///: to be pleasing or tire reverse. 
c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 4029 Ille lilted Saline balaac Euerilcwnrd 
fte prest balaam spac._ 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11820 Him 
pO)te pe wide contreie wolde him liki bet. c 1380 Sir 
Ferunth. 76 Wan he was war of pe frenschemen on h[ert] 
him likid ille. a 1450 Knt. de la. Tour (1868) 18 My fader 
asked me ‘ how likithe you?’ .. Andytolde my fader how 
me liked. 1590 Marlowe 'end Ft. Tamburl. iv. i. I 5, lie 
dispose them (women] as it likes me best. 1596 Danett tr. 
Comines (1614) 61 They sallied foorth where liked them best 
by the breaches thereof. 1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. iii, Good 
Sir, keep but in patience, and I hope my words slva.ll like 
you well. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 353 They. . colour, shape 
or size Assume, as likes them best. 1668 Pepys Diary 
22 Nov., My boy's livery is come home .. and it likes me 
wall enough. x68o Moxon Meek, Excrc. 222 Either with 
Moldings or other Work upon it, as best likes them. 1799 
Wordsw. Ruth 209 Where it liked her best she sought Her 
shelter. 1808 Scott Marm. vt. xv, At first in heart it liked 
me ill. *832 Arnold Scrm. II. 320 If there be no God, . . 
let us eat and drink, or follow what likes us best. 1848 
Thackeray Van.Fa1rxii.t03 , 1 wish any respected bachelor 
that reads this may take the sort that best likes him. 

1 2 , rejl. and intr. for reji. To please oneself, 
take pleasure, delight in (something). Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxvi. 4 Like in Laverd. a 1300 
Cursor Jif. 79231 Ilk suik it-self bisuikea. And lethes mast 
pat par-in likes. Ibid, 28336, I ha me liked ai vm-quila 
In vnnait wordes, 1340 Ayenb. 177 Me zene^epwel ofte . . be 
be nase ine to moche him to liky in guode smolles. 1549 
Chai.onrr Erasm. cn Folly F ij b, Yet dooe these ray old 
guiles not a little lyke their selves herein. 


3 . intr. To be pleased or glad. To like ill : to 
be displeased or sad. Now only Sc. 

13. . Guy IVamu. (A.) 500 perl for him sori was, Ther liked 
non in that plas. £1320 Sir Tristrem 1151 pei marke 
liked ille. e 1400 Gameiyn 618 And Adam Spencer liked 
right ille. c 1460 Tcnoneley Myst. xxvii. 114 Ye ar all heuy 
and lykyt yil here in this way. c 1475 Rauf Cail$ear 
39 Be that it drew to the nicht, The King lykit ill. x8g6 
J. Balfour Paul in N. A- Q. Ser. vm. X. 485/2, I Should 
like if Mr. Reid would be good enough to inform us if the 
note-book states [etc.]. 

f 4 . To be in good condition ; to get on, do 
well, thrive. Chiefly with adv., well , belter, etc. 

C1325 Poem times Edw, II (Percy) xliv, Thi maystre is 
i-wonne And lyketh. 1523 Fitzhekb. Husb. § 53 It may 
fortune there be some [sheep] that like not and be weike. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 33 It [the beech tree] . . liketh best 
being sowne in moyst grounds. 1584 Cogan Haven Health 
cxciv. (1636) 176 Children . . live and like better with that 
[milk], than w.th any other thing. 1597 Shake. 2 Hen. I V, 
in. ii. 92 (Qo. 1600) By my troth, yon like [1623 looke] well, 
and beare your yeeres very well. x 5 ox Holland Pliny I.; 
500 Trees generally do like best that stand to the Northeast 
wind. *6x5 W. Lawson Country l/oitsew. Garden (1626) 3 
"We meddle not with Apricotks nor Peaches, nor scarcely 
with Quinches, which will not like in our cold parts, vnlesse 
[etc.]. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 1. iv,The Cattle. . 
like as well with it. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C., Malta 296 
Indigo . . agrees with the soil, and likes and thrives thcre 
very well. i68x Chetham Angler's Vaac-ut. xxxviii. § 4 
(1689) 245 The Ponds where they like well. 

5 . To derive pleasure of, occas. by, with (a per- 
son or thing) ; to approve of, become fond of. Also 
with adv, ( well or ill). Obs. exc. dial. 

ri43o Sye Gener. (Roxb."l 3124 Of this message he liked 
yll, 1465 Paston Lett. II. 186, I understode he lykyd not 
by hys dysposicyon. 1579-80 Nort n Plutarch, Lycurgus 
(x 595) 63 To see his notable lawes..so well established and 
liked of by experience. 1590 Greene Oil. Fur, (1599) 
A 4 b, Daughter like of whome thou please. 1611 Bible 
Trausl. Pref. 1* 2 But was that his magnificence liked of by 
all? 1643 Slincsby Diary (1836) 98 He .. began to like 
better of his employment. 1672 Sir C. Lyttelton' in 
Hatton Corr. (187S) 100 Y“ King likes soe well of S r T. L. 
that [etc.]. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxv. (1824) 419 

Opinions, by no means liked of by the Bishop Cheney. 
Ibid. 11. xliv, (1824I 167 They hoped .. that their prince .. 
would like well with this their doing, 1764 Burn Poor 
Lawsn If any beggar’s child .. shall be liked of by any 
subject of this realm of honest calling, a 1825 Forpy Voc, 
E. Anglia, Like of, to approve, 1 My master will not like 
of it.’ 1O54 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss. I. 397, 
I daredn't do’t ; my master wouldn’t like of it. 

6 . trans. (The current sense.) To find agreeable 
or congenial; to feel attracted to or favourably 
impressed by (a person) ; to have a taste or fancy 
for, take pleasure in (a thing, an action, a condi- 
tion, etc.), In early use often to like well (now 
arch, in this form, though we say freely to like 
very , pretty well, and to like belter or best), and 
antithetically to like ill (arch.) — to dislike. 

As used with reference to persons, the vb. is often con- 
trasted (as expressing a weaker sentiment) with love. 

The two earliest quots. may belong to sense i. ' 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 95 Miklbeorted be/ ]>e man J>e 
reouj? his neh3ebures unselQe, and like/ here alre sel/e. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 20 Conan pe kinges neueu ne 
likede no3t pis game. CX385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1076 Dido, 
And for he was a straunger sumwhat sche Likede hym the 
bet. c 1470 Gotagros fy Gnw. 1015 Be that schir Wavvane the 
wy likit the wer. 1530 Palsgr. 611/2, I can nat lyke hym 
better than I do. 1581 T. Howell Denises (18701 200 Wante 
makes the Lyon stowte, a slender pray to feeke. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. ix. 24 Yet every one her likte, and every 
one her lov’d, a 1592 H. Smith Serm. (1637I 338 He which 
would have chosen the best, yet liked another before him. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xl lxvii. (1612) 285 With women, 
that no lesse attract our senses them to leeke. 1671 Milton 
P. R. iv. 171 , 1 never lik’d thy talk, thy offers less, Now both 
abhor. 1711 . Steele Spec t. No. 79 T 4 My Lover does not 
know I like him. a 1716 South Serm. (1823) III. 237 Where 
a man neither loves nor likes the thing he believes. 1741 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mr. Wortley 5 Nov., The 
people here [Geneva] are very well to be liked, x'781 Cowper 
Truth 2to He likes your house, your housemaid, and your 
pay. i8i8Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxviii, Maybe ye may like the 
ewe-milk . . cheese better. 1852 M RS. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. 
xxiii, I may like him well enough ; but you don't love your 
servants. _ 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) V. 50 Most persons say 
that lawgivers should make such laws as the people like. 

I), absol. 

1590 Shaics. Corn. Err. in. ii. 7 If you like elsewhere doe 
it by stealth. 1595 — John h. i. 511 If he see ought in 
you that makes him like. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 583 Till in 
the Amorous Net Fast caught, they lik’d, and each his liking 


chose, a 1742 J. Hammond Love Elegies vii, They met, 
they lik’d, they stay’d but till alone. 1808 Scott Mann. 
v. Ititrod., Looking [he] liked, and liking loved. 

c. With direct obj. and inf. or complementary 
pa. pple, or adj., or (now rarely) a clause intro- 
duced by that. 

*534 More On the Passion Wks. 1290/2 Such as are 
lerued, will like also, that [etc.]. 1805 Scott Last M instr. 
v. xxx, Less lik'd he still, that scornful jeer Mispris’d the 
land he lov’d so dear. 1842 J. H. Newman Lett, (1891) II. 
393 Would he like the subject discussed in newspapers? 
x84g Thackeray Pendennis xlv, It was Blanche who. .asked 
him. .whether he liked women to hunt? 1887 Colvi n Keats 
viii, 207 The sonatas of Haydn were the music he liked 
Severn best to play to him. . ■ 

d. With inf as obj. : To find it agreeable, feel 
inclined to do or be so and so. Often somewhat 
idiomatically in conditional use, to express a desire, 
as I should like (=F. jt voudrais bicn , G. ich 


mochte gem) ; often derisively in I should like to 
see — (intimating that what is referred to is im- 
possible), / should like to knenv (implying that the 
question has no natural answer). Also with ellipsis 
of inf., as in to do as one likes. 

c 1350 Will. Paterne 5528 je )>at liken in loue swiche 
hinges to here, c 1440 Generydes 2010 Do as se leke, for 
this is my councell, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) ix Who 
so lykes to Ink it oure. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 33 Quha 
likis till haif mar knawlage in that part. 1528 Gardiner in 
Pocock Rce. Ref. I. 1 . 112 His holiness for pastime liked 
well to hear thereof. 1568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlviii. 1 
Off culluuris cleir quha tykis to weir, Ar sindry sortis in to 
this toun. 1596 Dalrymple tr .Leslie's Hist Scot. n. 152 
Euerie ane mycht marie bow mony wyfes he lyket. i6xx 
Bible Rom. i. 28 They did not like [Gr. ovuc edoKiaaoru'] 
to retaine God in their knowledge. 1662 Pepys Diary 22 
Aug., I had liked to have begged a parrot for my wife, 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi. § 50 He may either go or 
stay, as he best likes. 1694 Atterbury Serm, (1726) I. 191 
He is already under the Dominion and Power of his own 
Lusts, and perhaps likes to be so. 1819 Shelley Julian 
A- Mad. 109 If you would like to go, We’ll visit him. 1830 
Macaulay R ob. Montgomery Ess. (1872' 130 What, we should' 
like to know, is the difference between the two operations 
which Mr. Robert Montgomery so accurately distinguishes: 
from each other. . ? 1831 — in Life I. 233 , 1 should have 
liked to have sate through so tremendous a storm. 1837 
Dickens Pickm. xxxii, [Mr. Gunter threatens to throw Mr. 
Noddy out of window] 1 1 should like to see you do it, sir,’ 
said Mr. Noddy. 1859 Mill Liberty v. 187 A person should 
be free to. do as he likes in his own concerns. 1868 Bain 
Menu <)- Mor. Sei. iv. xi. 406 To say we can be virtuous if 
we like, is [etc.]. 1874 Rijskin Fors Clav. xxxix. 68 , 1 should 
like to have somebody for a help. 1884 Munch. Exam. 
28 May 5 1 st Those critics. , who maintain that we are free to 
do as we like in Egypt. 

e. Often used, esp. with conditional auxiliary, 
for like to have. 

1822 Shelley Faust ii. 1 Would you not like a broom- 
stick? Mod, I should like more time to consider the 
matter. Would you like the arm-chair? 

f. The neutral sense inferable from the qualified 
uses, to like well or ill (see above), survives in the 
interrogative use with how, as in ‘ How do you like 
my new gown ? ’, 1 Flow would you like to be called 
a fool to your face ? etc. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. Hi. v. 77 How dost thou like the 
Lord Bassanio’s wife? ■ 1606 Day lie o/Guls I! 4 b, Boy, how 
doost like me ill this attyre? 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet. s.v. 
Trouver, Comment le trouvez-vousl How do you like itt 
1819 Shelley Cyclops 532 How does the God like living in 
a skin ? i860 Tennyson Sea Dreams 194 How like you this 
old satire? 

^1 g. In the colloquial half-jocular expression,' 
used of an article of food or the like, ‘ I like it, but 
it does not like me ' (i.e. does not suit my health), 
the use seems to be a mere perversion of sense 6; 
and not directly connected with sense X. 

1899 H. Frederic Market-place xxiii. 307 He liked the 
water, and the water liked him.. He decided that he would 
have a yacht. 

Xiilte, vi 1 Also 5-6 lyke. [f. Like <z.] 

+ 1 . trans. a. To fashion in a certain likeness, to. 
To represent as like to; to compare to. c. To 
make a likeness of ; to imitate. Obs. 

c 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1460 In lialy speche he lyked 
[Bzeda assimilavit] his lunde. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv.' 
vi. 48 Like me to the pesant Boyes of France. 1613 W, 
Browne Brit. Past. 1. v. 489 Her lily hand (not to be lik'd 
by Art) A pair of pincers held. 1622 Wither Mistr. P hilar. 
F 7 b, If to. gold I like her Haire. 

2 . intr. (Const .inf.) fa. To seem, pretend. Obs. 
to. To look like or be near to doing (something) or 
to being treated (in a specified manner). Now vul- 
gar and dial. , chiefly in compound lenses, had 
(rarely were) liked to, or (dial.) am (is, etc.) liken 
(for liking) to, elc. (Cf. had like s.v. Like a.) 

1426 Paston Lett, I. 24 The gret tendrenesse ye lyke to 
have of the, salvacion of my symple honeste. 1598 Parsons 
Archpriest Controv. (Camden) I. 32 The other disorders 
that I have signified ...were liked lo have receved a severe 
sentence & punishment. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 115 
Wee had likt to haue had our two noses sriapt off with 
two old men without teeth. <1x622 R. Hawkins Voy, 
(1878) 9i_ Her old leake..had liked to have drowned all 
those which were in her. 1654-66 Earl Orrery Partheu. 
(1676) 18 Joy had lik’d to have performed what grief but 
begun, a 1689 Mrs. Bkiin Hovels (1722) I. 282 The Rab- 
ble had lik’d to have pulled him to pieces. 1716 Abf. 
Nicholson in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 396 The judges, 
whom he had liked to have provoked by his clownish 
behaviour at the bar. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II.' 
119 My heart alake, is liken to break When I think on my 
winsome John. 1760 H. Walpole Let. to G. Montagu 25 
Oct., He probably got his death,' as he liked to have done 
two years ago, by [etc.]. 1781 Bentham Whs. (1843) X. 92 
Pie . . was once what I had liked to have been, a metho- 
dist. x8oa Ibid, 390, I would not serve you as X. Y. Bel- 
lamy had liked to have served us. 1853 J. A. Benton 
California Pilgr. 127 The evening liked to have been a 
tedious evening. 

-like, suffix, forming adjs. and ad vs. In strict- 
ness, the words containing this suffix are compounds 
of Like a. arid adv., in the senses in which these 
words govern a dative or are followed by an adj.' 
(see Like a. 1 b, Like adv. 1, 3). The compounds, 
ro formed not, unfrequently resemble in sense the 
derivatives formed with -lik(e, ME. dial, form of 
tIA' L -ly 2 , but the two formations are, entirely 
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distinct : thus ME. gredilike adv. ( = greedily) is 
not the same word as the mod. Sc. greedy -like. 

1 . Appended to sbs. a. Forming adjs. with the 
general sense ‘similar to ‘characteristic of, 
befitting — \ Early examples are circlelyk ( a x 420), 
chieftainlike (C1470 Henry Wallace vi. 489), devil- 
like (c 1470), godlike (15x3), bishoplike (1544)) 
flesh-like (1552). The suffix may now be appended 
to almost all sbs., including proper names; in for- 
mations intended as nonce-words, or not generally 
current, the hyphen is ordinarily used. 

Some particular writers have shown an extraordinary 
fondness for words of this formation; e.g. more than 60 
occur in Bailey’s Festus. ... 

1598 Dallington’ Meth. Trav. S iij b, Making Hidalgo- 
like Rhodomontades, 1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 5 
Then can you blame me to be hunter like, When I must 
get a wife? 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Es! kune's World 0/ 
Wonders 188 The testimonies which themselues giue of their 
Sardanaple-like sobriety. 1784 R. Bage Barham Downs 
1 . 100 An unaccountable unquality-like fit of the spleen. 
1823 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls, 151 The professor thought this 
conduct extremely rude and ungoldsmithlike. 1823 Green- 
house Comp. II. 38 Their leaves and habits are so salad- 
and kitchen-garden-like, that we cannot recommend them. 
Ibid. II. 84 A low shrub, with heath- or fir-like leaves. 1834 
Tait’s Mag. I. 758/1 He gave an Egan-like description of 
a pugilistic encounter. 1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 286 And 
swore to make all souls Believe alike in clockworklike con- ; 
tent. 1849 No ad Electricity 189 That plumbago - like 
substance found lining the interior of long-used coal-gas 
retorts. 1837 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 263 June over ! 
A thing I think of with Omar-like sorrow. *866 W. Aitken 
Sci. 4 Pract. Med. II. 578 If the noise .. is that of a 
friction-murmur, soft and bellows-like, igor Academy 13 
July 29/2 Strong, cudgel-like Anglo-Saxon words. 

b. Forming advs. with the sense ‘ in or after the 
manner of — ‘ so’ as to resemble — V Early in- 
stances are fellowlike (c 1 5 30) .gentlemanlike (1542), 
phrase'tike (1549), bishoplike{ 1555). These advs., 
and the method of formation, are now perh. to be 
regarded as obsolete or at least archaistic, the 
apparent examples in recent use being explicable 
as quasi-advb. uses of the adj. ; at least, the advs. 
or quasi-advs. are now employed only to charac- 
terize the subject of the sentence, not, as, formerly, 
,to indicate the manner of an action. In accor- 
dance with this change of signification, -like in the 
quasi-adverbial use now takes optionally a second 
principal stress, and is nearly always hyphened. 

1564-78 Bullein Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 80 This is a 
comely parlour, very netly and trimely apparrelled, London 
like. iS76 _ Gascoigne Philornene (Arb.) 104 She . .drest hir 
Bacchus like. 1624 D. Cawduey Humilitie 39 How 
vainely and garishly (popingaye-like) are our men and 
women attired? 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xii. (1840) 255 
How. .coward-like they had behaved. [1768 W. Donaldson 
Life Sir B. Sapskull I. 71 His father . . (dotard like) seem’d 
fully 1 satisfy’d. 1834 Tait’s Mag. I. 768/2 Mr. Justice 
Rivers, Brutus-like, was constrained in justice to condemn. 
1871 Browning Prince^ Hohenst. 97 Only continue patient 
while I throw Delver-like, spadeful after spadeful up.] 

2 . Appended to adjs. a. Forming adjs. In Sc. 
the suffix is added freely to almost any descriptive 
adj., esp. those relating to mental qualities, condi- 
tions of temper, or the like; the general sense of 
the compounds is ‘ having the appearance, of being 

In Eng. use the formation is not common, and 
the sense is usually ‘ resembling, o t characteristic 
of, one who is — - ’, as in genteel-like , human-like. 

■. c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 694 Schir Rawff Gray saw at 
thai war Sotheron leik. Ibid. x. 210 ‘ Allace ’, he said, ‘ the 
.warld is contrar lik 1 ’ *387 Fleming Coni.. Holinshed III. 
1355/* Of countenance amiable, and complexion English 
like. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 182 Twas not sillines 
he saw, that made that innocent-like fashion shew in me. 
1632 Lithgow T ran. vi, 264 Wee found twelue' Venerable 
like Turkes, ready to receiue vs. *639 [see Alive-like]. 1724 
Ramsay Vision iv, A man..Richt auld lyke,and bauldlyke. 
*789 A. Wilson Lei. in Poems 4 Lit. Prose 11876 I. 48 
John’s grim-like smile. 1823 Ln. Cock burn Mem. ii. no 
It was a low square-like room. 1823 Greenhouse Comp. II. 
15 A low herbaceous-like shrub. 1827 j. Wilson Noct. 
Ainbr. Wks. 1855 I. 357, I think Peter’s looking auld-like. 
1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 389 Their sublime-like beauty. 
1866 Aitken Sci. 4 Pract. Med. II. 719 A gluey-like material. 

b. Forming advs. With the sense ‘like one 
who is — ’. Obs. exc. in Sc., where the sense of 
the advs. is rather ‘ so as to appear — ’. 

Chiefly in contexts where the word might admit of being 
taken as adj. ; cf. 1 b. 

c . * 47 ° Henry Wallace v. 577 All his four men bar thaim 
quiethk. 1348 Uliall Erasm. Par. Luke 154 b, With suche 
ipompe as this, triumphaunt lyke, and with such a trayne 
■about him, did the Lord Iesus goe vnto Hierusalem. 1594 
f-yarres Cyrus 1646 The Goddesse turnde her face, offend- 
ing-hke, frowning with angrie brows. 1681 Rycaut Critick 
182 You, Phrygian, or inconsiderate like, replied Critilo, 
V^Pfxnd late Remedies. x68a Sougs 4 Ball. (Percy Soc.) 
126 When thundering like we strike about. Mod. Sc. Ditma 

lt saerochlike [ = roughly], or ye’ll brak it. 

Like, obs. f. Ltcr v. ; var. Lich, Liche. 

. Likeable, likable (lai-kab’l) , a. [f. Like vJ 
4 -able.] That can be liked ; pleasing ; agreeable. 
173° Gay in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 1x9, I would fain know 
V ou , r 1 often hear more good likeable things than ’tis 
P9 ssli >]o any one can deserve. 1780 Mad. D’Ahblay • Diary 
May, We made a long visit here, as the people, were mighty 
likeable. 1834-43 Southey Doctor xxxiv. (1S62) 82 It is a 


very likeable place, being oneof the most comfortable towns 
in England. 1882 Stevenson Earn. Stud. 3S9 The most 
likable utterance of Knox’s that I can quote. 

Hence ILikeatoiTity rare — next. 

1823 S0UTHEY in Life 4 Corr. V. 144 My civilities to them 
are regulated .. a little more perhaps by their likeability. 

Likeableness (bi-kab’lnes). [f. Likeable a. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being likeable. 
i860 Ruskin in Cornlt. Mag. II. 543 The agreeableriess of 
a thing depends not merely on its own likeableness, but on 
the number of people who can be got to like it. 1875 H. 
Spencer Data of Ethics ix. § 60.164 The different opinions 
concerning the likeableness of this or that occupation. 

+ Liked, ppl- a. Obs. [ 1 . Like vX + -ed T] Re- 
garded with predilection or affection ; beloved. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 133/2 When the bride .Al- 
freda vnderstood the death of hir liked make and bride- 
groom ..she curssed father and mother. 1383 Babington 
Cammandm. ix. 11637) 87 How stealeth it the love of man 
from his wife, . . a friend from his long and liked acquaint- 
ance? 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xii. 19 It shall either 
induce me to a new good, or confirm me in my liked old. 

F Li'kefttl, a. Obs. Also 4 licvol, likful, 6 
likefuil. [f. Like vX + -ful.] Pleasing, accept- 
able, agreeable. 

C1305 Land Cokavne 80 in A. E. P. (1862) 158 per bep 
rosis of rede hie And lilie likful for to se. 1340 Ayenb. 217 
To pan bet pe bene by pavfitliche licuol to gode and wortlii 
to hi y-herd. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 498 Vs is likful and 
lef in landus to walke. 1392 Wyrley Armorte 158 How 
loathsome now that earst so likefuil seemd. 

t Li'kekood. Obs. rare. [£ Like a. 4 -hood.] 
Likelihood, probability. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 75 So utterlye be- 
younde all exspectation and likebood. 

F Li'keless, a. Obs. [-LESS.] Unlike. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 1726 Sep or got, haswed, arled, or grei, 
Ben don fro iacoh fer a-wei ; £03 him boren < 5 es ones bles 
Vn-like mankje and likeles. • . 

f Li kelihead. Obs. exc. arch. Also 4 likli- 
h(i)ede, 5 likelehede, 5-6 lyk(e)lylied(e. [f. 
Likely a. 4 -head.] 

1 . Probability. Chiefly in phr. by ox of likelihead : 
probably, in all probability (cf. Likelihood, 2 b). 

c 1386 Chaucer Prioress’ T. 144 She gooth . . To euery 
place, where she hath supposed By liklihede hir litel child 
to fynde. 1493 Act 11 Hen. VI l, c. 2 Preamble, Extreme 
rigour . . wherby by likelehede many of tbeym shuld lose 
their lives. 1301 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 151 Ye may 
have trial by lyklyhed what ther answere shalbe. 1333 More 
Apol. 151' Certayne letters whyche some of the bretherne 
lette fall of late, and lost them of lykelyhed as some good 
kytte leseth her kayes. 1867 Morris Jason v. 96 Fellows, 
what have we done? by likelyhead An evil deed and luck- 
less. 1870 — Earthly^ Par. I. n. 353 Alas ! full little likeli- : 
head That he should live for ever there. 1 

2 . Likeness ; resemblance. 

1390 Gower Couf. II. 147 Men mai wel make aliklihiede 
Betwen him which is averous Of gold and him that isjelous 
Of love. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle iCaxton) n. xii. (1859) 46 Though 
it passe my wytte, and myn ahylete, for to counterfeten it 
in veray trouthe of lykelyhede, yet [etc.]. 

Likelihood (lorklihud). Forms as those of 
LtkelY a. 4 4-6 -Lode, 5-6 -hod, 6- -hood. 
Also 5 lykeleod, 6 lightliwode, likeloode, 
lykelhood. [f. Likely a. 4 -hood.] 
t.l- likeness; resemblance; similarity. Also 
an instance of this ; a semblance, similitude. Obs. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. E. 1. (1495) 3 Parables & 
semblaunces or likiihodes of thynges naturelles and arly- 
fycyelles. 1348 Gest Pr. Masse B iiij, Sacramentes (sayth 
Augustin) vnlesse they haue certayne lykeiyhode wyth the 
thynges wherof they be sygnes, they be no sacramentes at 
a). 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 11 It is called Iris for like- 
loode to the Rainebow. a 1591 R. Greenham Serm. L 
C 1 599 ) 96 Thus wee see what likelihood there is betweene 
the spirit and fire. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. (1634) 23 
'There is nolikelihood between pure light and black darkness. 
1642 J. Ball Answ. Canne ii. 9 It hath too much likelihood 
to the masse-book. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 200/1 
Fables [are] Tales ofUn truth, yet have a likelyhood of Truth. 
2 . The quality or fact of being likely or prob- 
able; probability ; an instance of this. Const, of’, 
+ occas. to wit h inf. f To take likelihood : to infer 
as a probability. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiv. 78 Principlis openeSt in pro- 
bability or likelihode to treuthis. 1472-3 Rolls of Par It. 
VI. 54/1 Seyng. -theym selfe in likelyhode to be endamaged. 
1488 Paston Lett. III. 344 They sey[ = saw] no lykeleod that 
they schuld have lycens. 1309 Fisher F uneral Serin. C'tess 
Richmond Wks.^1876) 309 Who may not nowe take euydent 
lyklyhode & coniecture vpon this, that [etc.]. 1383 Stubbks 
Anat. Abus, 11. (1882) 14 The prince may pardon the 
offender, if there appeere likelyhoode of amendment in 
him. x6xx Bible Transl. Pref. 2 Neither is there any 
likelihood, that [etc.]. 1630 J. Levett Ord. Bees (1634) 38 
In May or June .. there is no great likelihood of a second 
or third swann. *1636 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 9 Hear- 
ing of the likelyhood of my removal. 1717 Entertainer 
No. 7 (1718) 39 The State may be in great Likelihood to 
suffer Shipwreck. 1758 Johnson idler No. 67 I* 6 There 
was_ a likelihood of rain. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
II. ix. 397 That he really might be too late appeared an 
immediate likelihood. 1867 Freeman Norm. CanqXz&yfj) I. v. 
30X The story has strong internal likelihood in its favour. 

b. In phrases (mostly obsolete) F by likelihood, 
fby all or most likelihood, + in, in dll likelihood, 
f of likelihood : in all probability, probably. 

.*433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 423/1 Ye which had ellys by 
liklyhode be lost, i486 C’tess Oxford in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 7 To the entente by alle lykelyhod, to finde the waies 
and meanes to gete shipping. X49X Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 5 


| t Every quinzime. -of liklyhode shalbe gretly mynysshed 
and lessed. 1325 Ld. Berners Froiss. II, clxviii. [clxiv.] 
270 Their speres grated nat ; if they had, by hioost lykelhod 
they had taken hurte. 1585 A bp. Sandys Sehn.xyi. 287 The 
eldest, & therefore by likelyhoode the discreetest seruant 
of his house. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 238 Then I can 
lay it downe in likelihood. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon 
(1602) 121 Who of likelihood ..was possessed ..with so 
affectionate an opinion of his brothers aduancement, that 
[etc.]. 1631 Weevkr A nc. Funeral Mon. 812 It hath no 
Inscription, but in likelyhood it is the Tombe of Sir Roger. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos . in. 189 In all likelihood/ he that 
made this great Automaton of the world; will not destroy 
it, till [etc.]. 1697 Damfier Voy. I. 95 By all likelihood 
these ridges of Mountains do run in a continued Chain from 
one end of Peru and Chili to the other. i76a-7« H. Wal- 
pole Vertne's Anted. Paint. (1786) I. 259 Oliver . . was in 
all likelyhood of French extraction. 1862 Mrs. Ca,rlylst 
Lett. III. 102 In all likelihood we will go home together on 
Monday. . 

e. The likelihood : the probable fact, or the 
probable amount. Obs. exc. Sc. 

*455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 287/1 The lyklyhode of the costes 
and expenses .. weyed and considered. 1542-5 Brinklow 
Lament. (1874) 85 Yea & yet knowe not you whether they 
heare you or not, as the likelyhode is they do not. Mod.. 
Sc. The likelihood is I’ll not he able to go. 

F 8 . Something that is likely, a probability; 
hence, a ground of probable inference, an indica- 
tion, sign. Frequenting/. Obs. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 21 § 1 The likelihoodes and 
apparances being so far contravie to that, which .. is nowe 
founde true. 1376 Turberv. Venerie 23 If there he two 
[dewclaws] it is an euill likelyhoode. 1391 Shaks. Two 
G ent. v. ii. 43 These likelihoods confirme her flight from 
hence. x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Disc._ Seneca (1631) 63 
Man cannot divine what end followeth beginning, the nearest 
is a likelyhood. x6xx Speed Theat. Gt. Brit, xliii. (16x4} 
85/2 Which .. by higli-wayes paved leading unto it, and 
other likelihoods, seems to have beene a worke of the 
Romanes, a 1641 Suckling Lett._ (1646) 64 Thrusting upon 
your judgment impossibilities for likelyhoods. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. 1x9 Against which testimonies, likelyhoods, evi- 
dences, the hare denyall of one man cannot countervaile. 
1636 Earl Monm, tr. BoccalinPs Advts.fr. Pam ass. 1. 
xxiii. (1674) 24 This last is a suspition grounded only upon 
likelihoods. 

4 . The quality of offering a prospect of success; 

* promise’. Now only as an echo of Shakspere. 

1596 Shaks i Hen. IV, in. ii. 45 A fellow of . no marke, 
nor likelyhood. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstineyx. 31 
Amongst all the ., Captaines . . there was none of greater 
likelihood. 1818 Lamb Lett. xi. 104 There are actresses of 
greater merit and likelihood than you. 1847 L. H vxr Men, 
Women 4- £. II. x. 232 An individual of no mark or likeli- 
hood. 

Likeliuess (lai-klines). [f. Likely a. + 

-NESS.] 

F 1 . Resemblance, similarity ; a semblance, simi- 
litude ; = Likelihood i, . Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce in, 88 But at the last thar slayne_ he 
wes: In that fai^eit the Tiklynes. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints 
j xxxviii. (Adrian) 608 pe feynd in-[to] lyklynes..of a 
marynare one he sey to J>ame can apere. 14x2-20 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy I. iii, Jupiter .. Takyng lykelynesse of Am- 
phitrion. *371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xlix. 14 They chaunge 
the letter (Beth) into (Caph) the mark of likelyne; se. _ 1396 
Spenser F. Q. v. vii. 29 She knew not his favours likely- 
nesse, For many scarres and many hoary heares. x6oo 
Hamilton Facile Traictise in Cath. Tractates (1901) 242 
The halie spirit discendit vpon Christ in lyklines of ane 
whyt dow. 1604 T. Wright Passions In. iv. 97 The simili- 
tude of inclinations, And likelinesse of passions. 1680 H. 
Dodwell Two Lett. (1691) 1 17 Books conjectured by 
Erasmus to be his from the likehness of their Style. _ 1702 
C. Mather Magn. Chr.ni. n. xix. (1852) 442 There is fre- 
quently . . much likeliness between a Plinyism and a fable. 

2 . Probability; = Likelihood 2. Now rare. 
F Also in phrases by, of likeliness (cf. Likeli- 
hood 3 b). F Also, probable amount -• Likeli- 
hood 2 c. 

? c 1370 Chaucer Amorous Compleint 15 Sooth is, that wel 
I woot, by lykiinesse, If that [etc,], c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints 
xxvii. (Machor) 997 God is mychty to helpe; dred nocht; 
quhar man na hklmes ma se._ ^1400 Rom. Rose 7544 For 
thing that may have no preving, But lykiinesse, and con- 
triving. 1436 R oils of Parlt. IV. 311/1 By the whiclie 
alienes..by liklynesse, the CounsealL .of cure saide Souve- 
rayn Lord, is discovered. X447 Bokenham Seyutys (Roxh.) 
32 Seyng no lyklynesse to hen amendyd Of his host he took 
his leve that nyht. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 620 ‘ Maister ’, 
he said, * as fer as I liaiff feyll, Off lyklynes it may be 
wondyr weill ’. Ibid. ix. xoxo Be lyklynes Wallace suld wyn 
the land. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 55 As by possibility and alle 
liklinesse may be honourable and truly vanquisshid and 
wonne bye armes. 1530 Palsgr. 239/2 Likelynesse of a 
thyng that maye happen, possilnlill. 1632 Sherwood, Like- 
lihood, likelinesse, . . firobabilitl. 

F 3 . An indication, sign ; = Likelihood 3. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2671 Shuldrys sharpe .. Off 
evyl feith is lyklynesse. 

4 . = Likelihood 4. ? Obs. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. clxxxii. iii, There was no king 
Christen had such sonnes flue Of lyklynesse. 1530 Palsgr. 
239/2 Likelynesse or towardness, indole. 1735 Dyche & 
Pardon Diet., Likeltness, Handsomness or Worthiness. 

Tuilr ply (loi-kli). a. and adv. Forms: 4 licljr, 
lickli, likliche, 4-6 likly, lyk(e)ly, 5-6 lik(e)li, 
5-7 Sc. likl(i)e, 4- likely, [a. ON. liklig-r (also 
gllklig-r), f. lik-r (gl/k-f) Like a. + -lig-r -ly 1 . 
(OE. had tbe equivalent geliclic.)] 

’A. adj. 

F 1 . Having a resemblance, like, similar. Const 
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till, to. Also, resembling the original, portraying 
accurately. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4852 For he shulde setten al his wil To 

P eten a likly thing him til. ‘ia 1425 Cursor M. 21132 (Trin.) 

ei were likely eiper to oper. 1513 Douglas AEueis it. xii[ij. 
64 Mast liklie a wave rand swevmgor dreyme[L. simillima 
somno]. 1530 Palsgr. 317/2 Lykly of countenance, sembla- 
ble. 1596 Spenser tlymne Beautie 198 For Love is a celes- 
tiall harmonie Of likely harts composed of starres concent. 
1657-61 Heyun Hist. Ref. I. it. iv. 38 Hath not the Father 
given us . . a most excellent Mirrour, wherein to see the ill 
complexion of the present times? Doth not he set them 
forth in such likely colours, as if [etc.]. 

2 . Having an appearance of truth or fact ; that 
looks as if it would happen, be realized, or prove 
to be what is alleged or suggested; probable, 
f Also in advb. phrase by likely. 

C1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 44 Sum men penken 
licly J>at [etc.]. 1436 Paston Lett. I. 25, 1 herde , . no 

maner lykly ne credible evidence. 1436 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 
501/2 To the grettest likly myschief y t may falle to the said 
Roialme. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) rot By likely to hit 
the pricke alwayes is vnpossible. <11592 H. Smith Four Serm. 
{16x2) 1 3, Hee would rather content himselfe with his present 
ease, then commit himselfe to so likely misery. 1605 Shaks, 
Lear 11. i. x 1 Have you heard of no likely W arres toward ? 1648 
Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 25 No likelier cause can be 
alleg'd. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, iii. 81 The 
apparent contradictions admit of a likely .. reconciliation. 
1856 Kane A ret. Expll II. xxix. 291 The green spots .. 
would be the likely caraping-ground of wayfarers.. 1879 
Froude Ceesar xvii. 275 The story told by Ambiorix was 
likely in itself. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 780 A likely 
source of infection. 

b. As predicate to a quasi-impersonal vb., with 
complement f an inf., or clause ; also in parenthe- 
tical phrase, as {it) is likely or it is likely. 

C1380 Wycuf Wks. (1880] 475 But it is licly, to many 
men, that siluestre synnede in his hiyng. c 13S6 Chaucer 
Doctor's T. 64 For that she wolde flaen the compaignye 
Where likly was to treten of fol y e. 1395 Purvey Reman - 
str. (1851) 82 We supposen, as it is RcTi, that King Jon 
[etc.]. CX450 St. Cnthberl (Surtees) 6639 It was likly he 
was made preste At fyue and twenty }ere at neste. 1526 
Pilgr.Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 254 b, It semeth. .more lykely 
that he ascended up certayne steppes to.y crosse. c 1530 
Ld. Berners a! r<!/<. Lyt. Bryt. 152 Itwas likely there tohave 
been a great fray. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11.(1882) 37 It 
is verie likelie they doe so. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 
1738 II. 116 King Edward, by force, as is likeliest, though 
it be not said how, reduc'd him to Peace. 1695 Ld. Preston 
Boeth. nr. 106 note, It is the likelier also that Catullus did 
intend a Reflection upon Nonius. 1696 Be. Patrick Comm. 
Exod. i. 10 They had heard the Israelites discourse, it is 
likely, that they never meant always to stay there. 1710 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Worthy Montagu 25 Apr,, 
"I'is very likely you will never receive this. 1776 Ld. 
Stirling in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I- 173 It was 
not likely any more British troops would be sent out. 1863 
Fr. A. Kemble Rest'd, in Georgia 16 It will be more likely 
that I should some things extenuate. 

e. As predicate to a personal vb., followed by 
to with inf, where he (etc.) is likely to — * it is 
likely that he will*.. + Also ( rarely ) const, of with 
gerund. 

<z 1300 Cursor M. 4878 , 1 sai it noght for-qui pat yee Ne era 
lickh lei men to be. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus nr. 1221 (1270) 
pou me . . Hast holpin here I likly was to steruyn. 1406 
Hoccleve Misrule 74 Ful seetde is seen, hat yowthe takith 
heede of perils, pat been likly for to fall. c 1450 St. Cnth- 
bert (Surtees) 1138 pat were likly lost to be. 15x3 More 
in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 759 He was not likely to speake 
it of naught, a 1548 Hall Chron., Edvi, IP, 210 Kyng 
Henry the VI, thus readepted..his croune & dignitie 
Royall, , .lykely within short space to fall agayn. a 1592 
H. Smith Four Serin. (1612) 1 6 b, Thou art much weaker 
then a Prophet, .. and the likelier to haue a most greeuous 
fall. 1622 Donne Serm. ijudg. v. 20) 24 Men exercised 
in Judgement are likeliest to thmke of the last Judgement. 
1653 Walton Angler v ii. 154 A hole where a Pike is, or 
is likely to lye. 1701 W. Penn in Pa. Hist, Soc, Mem, 
IX. 79 The war is likely, and goods bear a price. 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 515 r 2 , 1 am glad to find you are likely 
to be disposed of in marriage so much to your approbation. 
1747 Sarah Fielding Fain. Lett, 90 Putting themselves to 
a very unnecessary Trouble to prevent that Pain which 
seemed not likely of befalling them. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 123 The heavy expence they were likely to be at. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 1 , 144 Lambert seemed likely 
to be the first of these rulers. 1896 Law Times C. 466/2 
The coronet, .did not so closely resemble a Royal Crown as 
to be likely to be taken for it. 

3 . Apparently suitable or qualified {for a purpose 
or an action) ; apparently able or fitted {to do or to 
be something expressed or implied), 
r 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. {Ion. Baptista) 837 A basare 
. .stark & likly als but let to strik in twa his als. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W, 1174 Dido, Me thynkith that he is. .likli 
for to ben a man. c 1393 — Scogan 32 That ben so lykly 
folk in love to spede. <1x440 Generydes 2x07 In euery wise 
He was a likely knyght for that Office, c 1470 Henry Wal- 
lace 11, 364 Haile he [Wallace] was, likly to gang and ryd. 
1543 Act 35 Hen, VIII, c. 17 § x Standtls or Storers, likely 
to prove and to he Timber-trees. 1557 Act 4 <f- 5 Ph, 4 
Mary c. 3 § 1 Suche as were most able and lykelyest to serve 
well in the same, 159X H. Smith Affin. Faithf. A 3 b, De- 
uising the likeliest policie to frustrate & disgrace but one 
of his Sermons. 1503 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 74 Himself 
Likely in time to blesse a Regall Throne. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World v.ii. § 6 (1634) 597 The best and likeliest means 
Of their common safety. X653 Walton A ngler ii. 45 We are 
not yet come to a likely place. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables , 
Life M soft (1708) 4 He.Xarry’d them [slaves] to Samos, as 
the Likeliest Place for a Chapman. 1712 Budgell Steel. 
No, 283 f 19 , 1 regard Trade, .as the most natural and likely 
Method of making a Man’s Fortune. 1748 A nson’s Voy. 11. 


ii, 131 This Island was the likeliest place, .to meet with us. 
1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) III. vii. 410 Lely gave me 
these papers as the likelyest person to get them perfected. 
X796 Morse Antcr. Geog, I. 365 The most likely rocks have 
been tried with aquafortis. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 
(1861) I. 380, I call at every likely house in the towns or 
villages, 

4 . a. Having the appearance, or giving evidence, 
of vigour or capacity ; strong or capable looking. 
t>. (Now chiefly U.Sl) Of young persons (occas. 
of animals) : Giving promise of success or excel- 
lence ; promising, hopeful. 

1454 Paston Lett, I. 265 The Duke of York . . wole come 
with his houshold meynee, clenly beseeu and likly men. 
a X548 Hall Chron., Ediu, IV, 211 b, The kyng had . . 
marked bothe his wit and his likely towardnes. x6ox R. 
Johnson Kingd, Commw.{ 1603) 48 The likeliest and ablest 
springals are chosen. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2128/4 Tall, 
well-set, likely Fellows. 1725 S. Willard in Rec, Lan- 
caster, Mass. (1884) 235 , 1 arrived at Dunstable with a Com- 
pany of very good, likely, effective men. 1793 Washington 
Lett. Writings 1891 XII. 381, I am very sorry to hear that 
so likely a young fellow . . should addict himself to such 
courses. 1863 Advt. in Dicey Federal St. I, 254 He [a 
fugitive slave] is. Istout and well built ; very likely. 1883 
Gilmour Mongols xviii ; 226 Chinamen go to Mongolia in 
spring, buy up likely animals. 

5. [? Influenced by Like za] Of seemly or comely 
appearance ; good-looking, handsome. ? Now 
U.S. and dial. 

1470-85 Malory A rthnr n. ii. 77 The damoysel beheld the 
poure knyght, and sawe he was a lykely man. <1x586 Sidney 
Arcadia 1. (1590) 66 b, These young companions make them- 
selues beleeue they love at the first liking of a likely beautie. 
1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Hush. iv. i, You looked a good 
likely woman last night. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (t8ix) 
III. 325 She is very likely and genteel. 1802 H. Martin 
Helen ofGlenross I. 69 You are white, and she is brown; 
but you are both likely, 1807 P. Gass frill. 32 The women 
are homely . . but the young men likely and active. 1852 
Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xii, You’ll soon get another 
husband — such a likely gal as you. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
xxv, That is Hetty Sorrel, .a very likelyyoung person. 1863 
J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. ii. 16-17 AIL the others that were 
likely for sight and good for food. 

+ 6, Seemly, becoming, appropriate. Obs. 

c X470 Henry Wallace vr. 379 Be wryt or word quhilk likis 
yow best till haiff? ‘ In wryt ’, thai said ‘ it war the liklyast ’. 
a 1674 Milton Wks. (1738) I. Life 44 After likely Discourses 
[Lot] prepares for thire entertainment. 1742 Col. Rec. 
Peitnsylv. IV. 587 The Vessel had been cleansed and Aired 
in the likeliest Manner. 

+ 7 . Was likely , also catachr. haa likely', came 
near to do or be .etc.) ; — was or had like. Obs, 

1494 Fabyan Chron. n. x-xxi. 24 The . . Gallis .. came into 
y 6 Capitoiil & were lykely to haue wonne it. c 1503 J. Fla- 
mank in Lett. Rich. Ill d Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 235 Els, I 
hade lykly to be putt to a grett plonge for my trothe. 1652 
Ld. Monm. Hist. Warrs Flanders (1654) 274 A very hot 
skirmish had likely to have been, had not the King [etc.]. 

8 . Comb,, as likely + -looked, -looking adjs. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 6. 4/2 He must be a likely-look’d 
Fellow. 1887 Spectator x Oct. 1305 The United States' 
Navy Board., are ready to try any likely-looking invention. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 406 Big Eloby is a fine, 
likely-looking island. 

B. adv. 

+ 1 . a. In a like or similar manner; similarly, 
b. With close resemblance (in portraiture). Obs. 

C1450 Mir our Salic acioun 3348 The faderes redemyd fro 
helle ioyned he til aungels likely. 1552 Huloet s.v. Sc., Sc. 
and Sk. bene very likely vsed. x57i Digges Pantom. in. xi. 
S b, Then are those vessels likely proportionall. ia 1600 in 
Montgomerie’s Poems (1887) 274 Not abill, in tabill, With 
colours competent, So quildia or liklie A form to represent. 

2 . Probably, in all probability. 

Now chiefly most likely, very likely, otherwise rare exc. 
Sc. or dial. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 434 Likliche hem want!)? to 
he Jpe leeste membre pat Crist ha)> ordeyned to be of his 
Chirche. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 412 And likly, 
|>at pou demest forfolye Is gretter wysdom pan pou canst 
espye, 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. 11603) 104 
When of one house there be three or fower brethren, likely 
one or two of them give themselves to trafique and mer- 
chandize. *650 Trapp Comm. Dent. 159 And were ready to 
wish (likely) as the Romanes did of Augustus, that [etc.]. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xx ii. p 9 That part of 
his Copy., being such as his whole Copy ..will likeliest 
Come-in alike with. 1692 E, Walker Epictetus' Mar, (1737) 
lvi, You're likely in the right, when blam’d by them. 1754 
J. Shebbeare Matrimony 1 17661 1 , 15 The young Man who 
is to succeed him may likely spend his Fortune. 18x2 P. 
Dealtry Let. to Parr 17 Dec. in P.’s Wks, (1828) VIII. 
363, 1 shall most likely say a good deal on the subject when 
we meet. X859 Cornwallis New World I. 124 A quartz 
reef had been . . abandoned, likely as unprofitable. X875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I, 21 You may be very likely right 
in that. _ 1883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 21 1 Ask him where 
he is going, - and likely he will tell you he is going to some 
shrine to worship. 1895 Leeds Mercury 12 Sept. 4/8 Fie 
will likely be asked afresh whether [etc.], 

+ 8. In a fit manner, fitly, suitably, reasonably. 

C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. II. 335 pus in pes fyve 
figuris many men licly suppose hat [etc.]. <11420 Lydo, 
Assembly of Gods 1442 So was that Lord receuya .. Lykly 
to hys plesure. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk If Selv. 48 The 
knowledge of heat that we have from the feeling of it, is far 
more off from the right knowledge of it, or such as may 
likeliest become God, than [etc.]. 

Hence + Xd-kejy v. trains., to make ( likely ’ or 
attractive ; to adorn, embellish. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis 1, Prol. 124 Or than to mak my sang 
schort sum tyme, Mair compendious, or to liklie my ryrae. 


+ Iti'kement. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Like v. + 
-ment. J Liking; pleasure. 

1649 J. E[llistone] tr. Behmen's Epist. (1886) 27 Take 
likement and delight therein. 

Liken (lai'k'n), V. Forms ; 4 liene(n, (likkin), 
4-5 Ii(c)kne, lykne(n, -nyn, 4-6 licken, -yn, 

5 lycken, lykeny, lykyne, (leccon, legeny, 
lekyn, likon, -yn), 4-6 lyken, 4- liken, [f. 
Like a. + -en 5 ; cf. OHG. ki-lthinbn (MHG, 
gelichenen), MLG. likenen, Sw. likna, Da. ligne,] 

1 , trans. To represent as like ; to compare. 
Const, f into, to, unto , with. Also to liken together, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4759 And to he croys by 
gode skylle Ys he harpe lykenede weyle. c 1380 Wyclif 
Wks (1880) 97 pei may be wel licned to swoiwis of he see 

6 helle, 1393 Langj.. P. PI. C. xx. 168 To a torche oher 
to a taper the trinite is likened, a 1400-50 A lexander 3095 
It limps nojt all-way he last to licken with he first. <11420 
Chron. Vilod. (Horstm.) 1128 Dowuys .. ben legenyd to i e 
holy gost. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 22 Loue y likne in-to a fier 
pat slakeen may for no bing. c 1485 E. E, Misc. (Warton 
Club) 9, I leccone my lyfe unto the morrow-tyde. 1549 
Latimer Serm, Ploughers (Arb.) 19 Wel may the preacher 
and the ploughman be lykened together. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, 11. 1. 97 The Prince broke thy head for lik’ning 
him to a singing man of Windsor. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 
573 By likening spiritual to corporal forms. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) II. 1 . 375 Every good servant, for the 
future, will be proud to be likened to honest Joseph Leman. 
1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 147 The world has been 
likened to a variety of things. 1808 Southey Lett. (1856) 

II. 90 You liken her to Henry, 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. 
i. (1872) 5, I likened him often . . to sheet-lightning. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 93 You must not liken her To your 
wild-eyed Aspasias. 

f b. To make imputations on (a person). Obs. 
rare. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 42 po hat . . Lickne men and 
lye on hem that leneth hem no ^iftes. Ibid. 277 Lewed men 
may likne 30W (jus hat he beam lithe in 3 owre eyghen. 

t c. To liken (a person) to do (something) : to 
represent as doing. Obs. 

1520 Caxton’s Chron. Eng ._ 1. 6/1 Athlas. .ye whiche is 
lykened to here up heven on his sholders. 

fd. passive. To be assigned by repute to (a 
person) as a lover or a future husband or wife; 
also, to be reputed to be (so-and-so). Obs. 

c 1570 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 59 They haith bein likned 
to-gither more and 2 yere. X575 Ibid. 304 He saith that the 
said Janet was never by any report lykned to any man for 
the getting of the said child, but only the said Robert. ..The 
said Robert is lykened to be the father of the said child. 

2 . To make like. rare. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4350 To sett him in-to seruitute.. 
pat god has fourmed to be free & to his face ticknud. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 216/2T0 make lyke {A. to Lykyne), assimilare, 
conformare. 1720 Duncan Fraser in Evans O. B. (1784) 

III. xvii. 172 , 1 will liken her to a laidley worm. That warps 
about the stone. x8.. Ld. Brougham (Ogilvie), The occa- 
sional deviations from its fundamental principles in a free 
constitution, and the temporary introduction of arbitrary 
power, liken it to the worst despotisms. 

f 3 . intr. To be like, to resemble; also, to be- 
come like. Const, to or dative. Also trans. to 
symbolize, represent. Obs. 

13. . E. E, Allit. P. B. 1064 If hou wyrkkes on his wyse, 
ha} ho wyk were, Hir schal lyke hat layk hat lyknes hir 
tylle. 1340 Ayenb. 88 pe more he him louep he stranglaker, 
he more he him likneh propreliche. a 1400-50 A lexander 
666 pi fourme Is lickenand on na lym ne like to my selfe. 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 11 The plater drawen oute 
of the donge likenithe [Fr. signifie ] the soule in the bodi. 
1809 Bianchi Levity <£ Sorrow I. 70 Her own conduct 
towards Braunau had much likened to coquetry. Ibid. II. 
200, I once knew a lady . . that likened surprisingly to you. 
1838 Chalmers On Rom. II. 87 We are daily likening unto 
Christ in superiority over the world. 

Hence f Li'kener, one who likens. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 305/1 Lykenare, or he pat lykenythe. 
Likeness (bi'knes). For forms see Like a. 
and -HESS. [OE. (Northumb.) Ucnes, shortened 
form of gelicness I-likeness.] 

1 . The quality or fact of being like ; resemblance, 
similarity ; an instance of this. Const, to ; + for- 
merly in the same sense, const, of (or genitive of 
pron,), with. 

1207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 95x5 Wite elopes heo dude hire on 
,. inch pe snowe, pat me ne ssolde hire _uor pe liknesse 
ise ne iknowe. a 1300 Cursor M. 3332 Licknes to corbin 
had he nan. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. xv. (1493) 
40 The lykenesse of god is shewed in a lower maner in 
the lowest ordres of angels. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. 
xxviii. The vertu of my rynge . . that is reed it wil torne 
in Iykenes to grene. 155X Turner Herbal K v b,_It 
may be called . . ciste sage, of the lyknes that it hath with 
sage. 1506 Shaks. x Hen. IV, v, iii. 8 The Lord of Stafford 
deere to day hath bought Thy likenesse. 1601 Sir W, Corn- 
wallis Ess. (1632) ix, Confounding a Gentleman, and a 
Peasant with the likenesse of salutation. x6xa W. Colson 
Gen. Treasury title, The practise . , to adde and substract 
all vsuall Fractions vnlike, without reduction into likenesse. 
1651 Howell Venice Pref., Moreover if likenes may beget 
love, England hath reason to affect Venice more than any 
other, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 51 His other 
writings being such that no man from a likeness of style 
would think him capable of writing so extraordinary^ book. 
18x8 J. C. Hobhouse Hist. lUvstr. (ed. 2) 386 Neither of 
them has a shadow of likeness with the lyric poetry of Pe- 
trarch. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxiii, As sometimes in a 
dead man’s tace, .. A likeness, .. Comes out — to some one 
of his race. X855 Bain Senses <$■ hit, ui. ii. § 23 (1864) 499 
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There is scope' for the detection oflikenesses in the midst of 
diversity, 1866 G. Macdonai.d Ann. Q. Keighb . vii. 11878I 
J03 It was a likeness to her little boy that had affected me 

*°2 P That which resembles an object ; a like shape 
or form, a semblance. Hence gen. form, shape, esp. 
in phrase in likeness of. + In OE, = figure, stature. 

c q S o Lin.' i isf. Gosp. Matt, vi, 27 Huaalc . . iurre gedences 
mmse to-ece to licnesse [rxooo anlicnesse] his elite enne. 
an°° Cursor M. 18823 liot of his licknes (tat he bar Qmls 
he went prechand here and (tare pan mai we sai. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 332 pan may men his liknes se Chaunged, 
als it had never bene he. 01383 Chaucer L. G. II'. 1142 
Dido, Cupido . . Hadde the liknesse of the child 1 -take. 
n4oo Lat franc's Cirur f. 27 pe fleiseh is not hoot, but it is 
moist & hap (tre maner lijknes. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 
1861 In liknes of brede and wyne gaf crist his blode and 
flesshe. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 47 Aue fieind lie vi es 
in liknes of ane freir. 1392 Shaks. Porn. <(• Jttl. iv. i. 104 In 
this borrowed likenesse of shrunke death Thou shalt con- 
tinue two and forty houres. 1611 Bible Ezek.'i, 5 Out of 
the midst thereof came the likenesse of foure liuing crea- 
tures. 1634 Milton Counts 84, I must . . take the Weeds 
and likenes of a Swain. 169Z R. L' Estrange Fables 
ccccxix. 395 It is safer yet to stand upon our Guard against 
an Enemy in the likeness of a Friend, then [etc]. 1815 
Shelley Demon World 270 The likeness of a throned king 
came by. 1881 Freeman Snbj. Venice 1 80 Spalato is putting 
on the likeness of a busy modern town. 

3. The representation of an object ; a copy, coun- 
terpart, image, portrait. Phr. to take a person’s 
likeness : to make a portrait of him. Also of 
persons : One who closely resembles another. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. Contents (Sk._) 21/10 Imagitiis 
licnessa. c 1250 Gen. 6- Ex. 2641 Hamones likenes was Sor-on. 
1340 Ayenb. 49 Prelas, pet ssoiden bi licnesse and uorbysne of 
holynesse. .toal pewordle. 1414 Brampton Penit, Ps. (Percy 
Soc. ) 4 Tame the, Lord, and tarye now^t, Thin owen lyknes 
to helpe and save. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, hi. iv. 73 Thou 
old Adams likenesse, set to dresse this Garden. 16x1 Bible 
Dent. iv. 16 Lest yee .. make you a grauen image .. the 
likenes of male, or female. 1647 Cowley Mistress, My 
Picture (1687) 50 Here, take my Likeness with you, whilst 
’tis so. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 450 What next I bring 
shall please thee, be assur’d, Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy 
other self. 1683 Tryon Way to Health xtx. (1097) 412 All 
creatures do vehemently desire to bring forth their Like- 
nesses. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Proposals, fic. 22 Whose 
Sire . . Had all bequeath'd .. To the dear Likeness of him- 
self his Son. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue’s A need. Paint. 
IV. (1786) 2 At most he gave himself the trouble of taking 
the likeness of the person who sat to him. 1781 Cowper 
Charity 434 Such was the portrait an apostle drew,. . Heaven 
held his hand, the likeness must be true. 1813 Jane Austen 
Emma 1. vi. 34 Did you ever have your likeness taken ? 
1857 Wjllmott Pleas. Lit. xx. 315 H istory's .. portraits 
ought to be likenesses. 1883 Cloud Myths Dr. 11. xii. 
223 They believe that their names and likenesses are integral 
parts of themselves. 1889 Pater G , de Latour (18961 32 
Her sacred veil.., which kings and princes came to visit, 
returning with a likeness thereof. . for their own wearing. 

+ b. A sculptured image, a statue. 06s. 
c z2oo Ormin 3057 Off }>att an, off Cherubyn, peijg haffdenn 
liccness metedd Uppo patt oferrwerrc Watt wass Abufenn 
parrke timmbredd. c 1205 Lay. 1267 He wolde . . wrcben 
hire . . on licnesse of raade golde. c 1230 Gen. Ex. 678 
Nilus king Made likenesse, for muni[gin]g After his fader, 
f 4. A comparison ; hence, a parable. Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Luke v. 36 He seide to hem also a liknesse 
[Vulg. similitudinein). 01386 Chaucer Kut.’.s T. 1984 And 
shewed hem ensamples and lyknesse. 1413 Pilgr, Solute 
(Caxton) 11. Ivin. (1859) 5® ‘What reson hath ti e fyre to 
pleynevpon the wode, which, .hitbrenneth in to asshes?’.. 
‘No cause’, quod I .. ‘but between the and me this maner 
of lykenes is not comparable ’. ‘ Sothly qwod this body, 

‘ this lykenes is accordaunt ’. 

1 5. Probable amount ; = Likelihood 2 c. Obs. 
01460 Fortescue Abs. <$• Lim. Mon. x. (1883)131 Now 
that the lykennes off the kynges charges ordinarie and ex- 
traordinarie bith shewid [etc.]. 

Likening (lai'k’niij), vbl. sb. [f. Liken zi. + 

-ING 1 .] 

I. The action of making like, or representing as 
like; assimilation, comparison. 

c 1440 Promp. Part’. 305/1 Lyknynge, assimilacio. 1632 
Sherwood, A likening, . . assimilation. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
tiniiau Ireland vi, 104 Protestant likenings of the pope 
and his flock to the devil and his crew. 1894 A thenseitm 
30 June 835/1 [There is] .an unconscious likening of all 
things to the flowers and hills she loves so well, 
tf 2. A figure of speech ; a comparison, simile. 
At (the) likening of : under the similitude of. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xx iii. 1 pe prophet at pe likynynge 
of a bedel .. cries pat [etc.]. 1361 Daus tr. Bullinger on 
Apoc. (1573) 94 b, A likening is agayne annexed, as blond. 
1587 Golding De Mornay xxvi. 398 What . . are the simili- 
tudes of Cicero himselfe in his treatise of old age, but lik- 
nings taken from husbandry and Vines? 

Liker (larkor). Now rare. [f. Like v. + -euL] 
One who likes. 

* 53 a More Cottfi.it, Tindale Wks. 443/1 To abhore and 
burne vp hys bookes and the likers of them with them. 1383 
[see Lier b], 1638 Cokaine Poems (1669) 202 Beauty is but 
Omni on of the Liker. 

Liker, obs. form of Liquor. 

Likerish, -ose, -ous : see Lickerish, -ous. 
Likesome, a. Obs. exc. dial. Also dial, lick- 
some. [f. Like v. + -some.] Agreeable, pleasant. 

CI S ®3 Sir T. Challoner tr. Boethius 1. metr. i, in Q. Eliz.’s 
Englishiugs (E. E. T. S.) App. 150 Theis, of my happie 
lyksome yougthe y> glorye long ago. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. (1807-8) HI. 163 Offavour was she counted likesome. 
^1630 Will Stewart $ Iohn v. in Child Ballads II, 433/1 
Or doe you mourne for a likesome ladye. 180 x Sporting 


Mag. XIX. 87 He had looked rather gloomy before, but 
now he appeared quite licksome. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Like- 
some, that which may be loved or desired. 1877 E. Leigh 
Cheshire Gloss. 124 ‘ Charly loves a licksome girl, as sweet 
as sugar candy.’ 

Likewarm, obs. form of Lukewarm. 
f Li’keways, adv. Obs. [f. Like a. + ways : 
see Way.] = Likewise 2 and 3 . 

1351 Recohde Pathiu. Kuoivl. 1. vii, Like vvaies I set one 
foote of the compas steddily in C. 1388 A, King tr. C ti- 
nt's ins' Catech. 81 Our .. faith .. confirmit lykuayix accord- 
ing to his commandiment. 01620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue 
(1865) 20 Lykwayes we sould keep the vouales of the 
original. 1623 in Ellis Or/g. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 211 And 
lykwayes I thlnke 1 have done you no wrong. 1712 Addison 
Spect No. 542 1 2 There are others who have likeways done 
me a very particular honour. [1863 Dickens Mnt, Pr. 11. 
xii, Likeways when I went to them two governors.] 
Likewise (brkwaiz). [abbreviated from in 
like \ wise : see Like a. and \\ ise 4 A] 
f 1 . (The full phrase.) In like wise : in the same 
manner. Obs. 

1449 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 148/1 As vve have .. besought the 
Kyngs Highnes.se. .in lykewyse tenderly we desire ail youre 
wysdomes, c 1489 Caxton Bonnes of Aymon ix. 225 Alurde 
began to synge. .a new song. .& Richarde dide in lykewyse. 
1309 Bury Wills (Camden] 109 To y cliyrch of All Seyntys 
in y same town in lykwyse xs. 1382 Sianyhurst Aiueis 

I. (Arb.) 22 In lykewise Neptun thee God .. apeered. 1673 
Ray Journ. Loiu C. 183 If any be nut present, he is searched 
out and brought in like wise. 

2 . In the like or same manner, similarly; = 1 . 
Obs. exc. arch, in to do likewise (after Luke x. 37 ). 
a 1460 Gregory’s Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Loud. 
(Camden) 133 Also lyke wyse al maner of personys of Hooly 
Chyrche obedyente unto us. .shalle swere for too kepe thys 
present acorde. 2489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. 11. xxxv. 150 
Item they . . may yssue out .. that owre whan the enemyes 
be not aware of .. a;:d likwyse to savvte them as they be 
sawted. 1334 Tindale Luke x. 37 Goo and do thou lyke 
wyse. 1535 Jove Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 9 And lyke wyse he 
plaith with the verb in Luke and in Marke. 1611 Bible 
fudg. vii. 17 Hee said vnto them, Looke on mee, and doe 
likewise, c 1623 Milton Death Pair Infant ii, He thought 
it touclit his Deitie full neer, If likewise he some fair one 
wedded not. 1828 J. H. Moore Tract. Xavig. (ed. 20) 
p. xiv, Multiplication of Decimals is performed likewise as 
that of whole numbers. 

8 . Also, as well, moreover, too. 

1509 Fisher Funeral Germ. C’tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
29o\Vherfore let vsconsyder lyke wise whether [etc.]. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] O’ Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxxviii. 314 There 
is likewise a small beast very common which they call Cuyes. 
1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 11762) 84 It is good likewise . . 
in all Hypocondriacal cases. 1816 J Wilson City of Plague 

II. iii. x8d, I had forgot to mention that his wife Was like- 
wise lyingdead. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxv. 53 Likevv ise 
the imaginative woe .. Diffused the shock thro’ all my life. 
1880 Geikib Phys. Geag. Introd, 7 As there is a geographical 
distribution of climates, so likewise is there one of plants and 
animals. 

Hence + Li-kewisely adv., similarly, ►pl.i'ke- 
wiseness, a similar method or manner. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. Column es 327 
Th’other, which cuts this equi-distantly. .is (like-wisely) The 
second Colure. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. To Rdr., 
We. may._eit.her find better words, .or at least coin fitter., 
in a l.kewiseness to the old, than [etc.], 
t Likeworth, a. Obs. Forms : 1 lfewyrlSe, 

3 liewurfle. [OE. Hcwyrbe , f. stem of lician to 
Like 4 - wyrtSe Worth «.] Agreeable, acceptable, 
pleasing. So *j* LikeworEhy a. in the same sense. 

t. 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xvi. § 1 (Sedgefield) 35 Hwaet 
biS pair tonne licwyrSes buton liis god & his vveorSscipe. 
c 12Q0 Ormin 15918 Acc itt niss nohht biforenn Godd Lic- 
wurpi} lif, ne eweme. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 His oDer 
dieliche tocume is softe and swiSe inilde and licwurSe. 
c 1230 Hall Meid. 11 Hit is se heh king & se swibe leof 
godd & se licwurSe. 

Likh.am(e, variant of Licham Obs. 

Likie(n, obs. form of Like v. 

|| Likin (lfkfn). Also lekin. [Chinese li kin, 
{. Ii Li ^ 4 - kin money.] A Chinese provincial 
transit duty. 

1876 Agreement of Chef 00 (V.), The amount of likin to be 
collected will be decided by the different Provincial Govern- 
ments. 1901 Scotsman u Mar. 8/4 Sheng. -has memorialised 
the Court in favour of the abolition of likin duties. 

Liking (lai'kiij), vbl. sb. 1 [OE. licung , f. 
lician : see Like v. 1 and -ing L] 

*1*1. The fact of being to one’s taste (cf. Like 
77 . 1 1 ), or of being liked. Obs. 

c 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. xii. 303 Drette hie for 
Saere licunga Saere heringe . . 3 e hie lufi^eaS eac ge'&afigen 8a 
tcelinge. c 1175 Paternoster 247 in Lamb. Horn. 69 On o8er 
wise ic habbe ifunde hu me met in sunne bon ibunde. J?et 
forme is to beon underling and )>et o8er is liking, c 1400 
A pol. Loll. 26 pings were m desesse to him, ]:at now are in 
rmkil leking. 1370-6 Lam bah de Peratub._ Kent (1826) 297 
The greatest personages, helde Monkes, Friars, and Nonnes, 
in such veneration and liking, that [etc.]. 1579 Tomson 

Calvin's Semi. Tim. 218/1 The man [must] exhort the 
woman, and the woman the man, to be out of liking with 
themselues. before God. 

1 2. Pleasure, enjoyment ; an instance of this. 
At liking', in a suitable position, at one’s ease. 
Ill liking', discomfort, unhappiness. Obs. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 1 jo Forte wenden us urommard pe licunge 
fet flesches lustes askeS. £1230 Half Meid. 7 Habbe <5 mare 
delit prin pen anie oSre habbe <5 ilikinge [ = in likinpe] of pe 
worlde. a 1300 Cursor M. 28080 In vayn glory haue ilikyng. 
<•1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 132 William pe Scottis 


kyng therfor was fulle blithe, pat Henry had ills likyng. 
1340-70^ A. t-. <y Find. 956 Welat hen likinge y-novv ofpe lof[t] 
briddus. 01330 Will. Palernc 2023 Sche mi^t lede hire lif 
in liking & imirpe. _ 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 226 Fredome 
niay_ss_ man to haift' liking. Ibid, in. 560 Qulien men oucht 
at liking ar._ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. excii. 
( I 495) 73° This tree is not al lykyng in rough places and irioun- 
tayns. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 831 Thane durste I saffly syng, 
Was never emporoure ne kyng More at hys lykyng. c 1470 
Galagros Gaw. 1065 Thelordison the tothir side ior liking 
tliay leugh. c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. ii. 8 This likynge 
is more delectable to the body and saule than ail the inyrthe 
and likyng that all_ the worlde my glue gyue. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI 1 1\ 80 b, And sought, for the delicacie of 
viandes: well was lhat man rewarded that could bryngany 
thyng of likyng or pleasure. 

f b. In bad sense, move fully flesh's or fleshly 
liking'. Sensuality, sexual desire, lust. Cbs. 

a 1240 Ureisun in Colt. Horn, 189 pi deap adeatli in me 
flehces licunge. a 1340 II am vole Psalter xiii. 1 All |>e lust 
and lykynge of paire tlesch and pis warld. c 1400 tr. Secreta. 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 73 V se lytel flesshly likyng. c 1430 
Hymns Virg. 92/49 For likinge blindip many oon. 1575 
Turbi;_rv. Fanlcmtrie 269 A man shall knowe when they fall 
to lyking and laying by this, a 17x1 Ken Edmund Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 96 To Sensuality his Flesh propends, Propen- 
sion up to Liking straight ascends. 

3. The btnt of the will; what one wishes or 
prefers, (a person’s) pleasure. Also pi, f Of free 
liking : of lree will. Now rare. 

c 1375 XI Pains Hell 147 in 0. E. Misc. 215 Moch froyt 
per was here face be-fore, To ete per-of was here lykyng. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pard. Pro/. 127 Youre lykyng is that 1 shal 
telle a tale. 01400 Ram. Rose 1975, 1 wol ben hool at your 
devys For to fuliille your lyking. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 48 With pe helpe of god pay all shall be sub- 
gitz to py likynges. .£.-1390 Greene Pr. Bacon x. (1630) 
F3I), I ieaue thee to thine own liking. i6or Shaks. Alt’s 
Well m. v. 60 'The King had married him Against his liking, 
01630 Risdon Burn. Devon § 12 (1810) 23 This I leave to 
the liking of others. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 290 Of 
all Men he is the least to follow his own Liking. 1839 M ill 
Liberty i. 15 No one, indeed, acknowledges to himself that 
his standard of judgment is his own liking. 

b. In phrases t at, to, (rarely after, in) one's 
liking-, according to one’s wish, to one’s taste. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. iE. E. T. S.) 497/133 
pouh he he nouijt at pi lykynge, pe prest pat schal py masse 
synge, perfore lette pou nouht. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccxlvi. 1x482) 311 He spared no thyng of his lustes ne desyres 
but accomplysshed them after his lykyng. 1331 Crowley 
/’ leas . $ Pain 165 You .. spent all at your owne lykynge 
In wantoues and banketynge. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holin- 
shed 111 . 401/2 Finding a place to his liking, he esconsed 
himself in despite of the Spaniards. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts, N. T. 138 Liberty to dispose of thy-selfe to thine 
owne best liking. 17x0 Steele Tatter No. 228 r 7 A 
Gentleman, v ho would willingly marry, if lie could find a 
Wife to his Liking. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 41 Season 
with pep_per and salt to your liking. 1869 Ea lii e Galatians 
X23 It might not be in all points to their perfect liking, .but 
they could not set themselves against it. 

4. The condition of being fond of or not averse 
to (a person or thing) ; favourable regard ; ‘fancy ’ 
for or inclination to (some object). 

1340 Ayenb. 23 pe uifte bo3 of prede is ydele blisse pet is 
foie likinge of foie heryinee, C1350 Will. Palerne 452 So 
gret liking & lone i haue pat lud to bi-hold. 1562 Langl. 
P. PI. A. 1. 27 Lot . . for lyking of drinke, Dude bi his douhtren 
pat pedeuel louede. *370 Henry's Wallace \ in. 1411 To tak 
ane lyking [ the MS. has lak] and syne get na plesance, Sic lufe 
as that is nathing to avance. 1387 Harrison England 11. i. 
(1877) 1. 6 For nothing could beobteined from him, of which 
the Normans had no liking. 1390 Sioenser F, Q. iii. xii. 13 
She.. did great liking sheovve, Great liking unto many, 
hut true love to feowe. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. iii. 
28 Is it possible, .you should fall into so strong a liking 
with old Sir Roulands yongest sonne ? 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. 
Beasts (1658) 523 Afterward they grew out of liking of this vain 
custom. 1633 Digges Cotupl. Ambuss. 50, I heare secretly 
that there is not the best liking between the two Queens. 
a 1716 South Serin. (1823) II. 8 Scarce any man passes to 
a liking of sin in others, but by first practising it himself. 
1719 W. Wood Sum. Trade 271 For the improvement of 
their Manufactures, and . . bringing the Europeans to the 
greater Liking of them. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 
294 The Earl has taken a great Liking to him. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias iv. viii. r 7 Though not dainty in her 
likings. 1823 Heber Joitru, Upper Prov. India 11828) II. 
377, I have no liking for all this train. 1832 Miss Words- 
worth Loving d Liking in Wordsw. Poet. Wks. I. 251 
Likings come, and pass away ; ’Tis love that remains till our 
latest day, 1847-9 Helps Friends in C. (1851) I. 63 , 1 have 
a lawyer’s liking for the best evidence. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. xxx ii. II. 313 Friendships begin with liking or 
gratitude. 

atlrib. 1701 Cibber Lave makes Man EpiL, And know, 
that while the liking Fit has seiz’d you. She cannot look, he 
write, too ill to please you, 

+ b. Approval, consent. (See also Good- 
liking 2 .) Obs. 

1607 Statutes in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (1892) 59 
With the consent or likinge of the Scholemaster. 

c. On or upon liking', on approval or trial. 
Now rare in educated use. 

1613 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 190 This 
lycence to continue noe longer then untill Michaelmas . . 
but upon lykeinge. 1685 Drydbn Thren. August, iv, The 
Royal Soul . . Came but a while on liking here. 1727 Gay 
Beggar's Op, 1. viii, Are you really hound \V ife or are you only 
upon liking? 18x2 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXX 1 IJ. 
25 He did not stay. .the entire month, winch he was to pass 
on liking. 1834 Antobiog. Dissenting Minister 157 After 
spending a few months on liking, I was unanimously chosen. 
1863 Dickens Mnt. Fr. iv. iv, He_[the_ waiter] is a very 
young man on liking, and we don’t like him. 
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•f 5 . An object liked, (one’s') beloved. Ohs'. 

c 1450 Holland iiowtat 496 , 1 sail followe the in faith . . my 
lyking thow art. a 1530 CArisiis Kirke Gr. xiv, The wyfiis 
cam forth with cryis and clappis, Lo, quhair my lyking 
ltgs ! Quo thay. 1667 Milton /’. L. xi. 587 In the amorous 
Met Fast caught, they lik'd, and each his liking chose. 
f 0 . Bodily condition, esp. good or healthy con- 
dition. Cf. ’G ood-liking 4. 06 s. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1279 So gode likeing he fand pat hole 
he was and fere, c 1420 Patlad. on Hush. 1, 46 Yf cuntrey- 
meu in likyng liele endure, c 1440 Generydcs 6760 All pale 
and wanne, owt of likeug he was. 1539 Taverner Erasw. 
f'rov. (15521 7 This ought not to seeme any marvayle .. yf 
he were in better lykynge than hys horse, a 1368 Ascham 
Sciwiem. (Arb.) 131 If God do lend me . . free laysure and 
Hhertie, with good likyng and a memo heart. 1384 Cogan 
Haven Health i. 1,1612) 2 These, .labors. .do make a good 
state or liking of the body. 1390 Greene. Never too. Late 
B h, I have one sheepe in my fold that’s quite out of liking. 
16x1, 1636 [.see Good-liking 4I. 1662 Mascal Gov. Cattle x6 
Which will cause the beast to become lean and of ill liking. 
1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4145/4 Strayed or stolen . ., a bay 
Mare.., in good Liking. 1737 Bracken Farriery I mpr. 
(1749) X. o They have been observed to eat plentifully and not 
become fatter or in better liking 1768 -74 Tucker Li. Hat. 
(1834) II. 6t6 To keep it [the child] plump in good liking. 

t Liking 1 , vbl. si J [f. Like cl 2 + -ing L] 
The condition of being like or likely, a. quasi- 
concr. Something that is like ; a resemblance, b. 
Phr. In liking-, likely io (do something). 

1340 Ayenb. 47 pe likinges [F. figure j] and' ]ie ymagina- 
cions of zenne. 1599 Let. in Harington Hugse Ant. 47 , 1 am 
in liking to get Erasmus for your Entertainments, 
t Llkillg, ppl. a . 1 06 s. Also 4-7 Sc. likand. 
[f. Like v. ‘ + -ing 2 .] 

1. Pleasing, pleasant, agreeable, attractive. Of 
food : Dainty. Of the weather, wind, an opinion : 
Favourable. Const, till , to. 

1340 70 Alex. 4 Hind. 949 Sutnme )>at longeti to a lud 
of hkinge smellus. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 9 And sutli 
thyngis that ar likand Tyil mannys heryng ar plesand. 
13871; revisa Higdeu (Rolls) VII. 237 Anon iikynge \vynd 
filled the sailles. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1 . 31 In . . delicious 
and liking feeding .. freers passen lords. <71470 Henry 
Wallace VI. 95 Him thow our threw out off his likand rest. 
1313 Douglas TEtteis tv. xii. 15 O sweit habit, and likand 
bed, quod sche. <11548 Hall C/trnu., Hen. VIII, 72 b, The 
wynd to hyin was likyng, wherby he sayled into Fhvutiders. 
1360 Daus tr. S/eidn lie's Comm. 244 He appointed hymand 
his fellowes to comeand declare hys lykyng opinion touchyug 
the same. 1396 J. Norden Prtigr. I’ie.'le (1847) 62 Grant 
that. . I may watchfully avoid what thou loathest, howsoever 
liking it be unto me. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 

xix. iii. (1620) 709 Making a liking vse of all. [a 1643 W. 
Cartwright Ordinary itt.i, Thou art mine pleasure, by dame 
Venus brent ; So fresh thou art, and therewith so lycand.] 

2 . T11 condition’; healthy, plump; in a specified 
condition (e. g. well, ill liking). Of a soil : Rich. 

c 1325 Song 0/ Yesterday 75 in E. E. P. (1862) 135 An 
hounde b a t is likyng and Ioly. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 1564 Abouten it is gras springing, For moiste so thikke 
and wel lyking, That it ne may in winter dye. <71380 Wyllif 
Whs. (t88o) 7 It seme)> J>e devyl gedfejzsiche lumpis of 3onge 
men, fatte, and lykynge and ydyl. 1426 Lvdg. He Gull. 
Pi/gr. 8963 Thow wer to fat. and to lykynge. <r 1473 Rauf 
Coihear 40 Euill lykand was the King. 1323 Fit?iiekb. Hush. 
§ 48 It taketh mooste commonly the fattest and best lykynge. 
1535 Coverdale Dan. i. 10, I am afrayed off my lorde the 
kyige,.. lest he spye youre faces to be worse lykynge then the 
other spryngaldes of youre age. x6ix Bible Dun. i. to, 1656 
Heyi.in Sum. France 7 The Countrey of Normandie is 
enriched with a fat and liking soil. 

j- Licking, ppl a! 06 s. rare. [f. Lx KB v . 2 + 
-ING 2 .] Likely, probable. 

ifiit Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. (1623) 879 A liking 
report was brought to the towne, that Warwick had pre- 
pared foure thousand valiant men. 

t Lrkiaigly, advl 06 s. [f. Liking ppl. a . 1 + 

-LY-.J in a pleasing manner; pleasantly, daintily, 
attractively ; also, to one’s liking, with pleasure. 

1387 TreyIsa Higden (Rolls) VII. 405 pe man pou^te bat 
he hadde be likyngly i-norsched. 1393 La.ncl. P. PI. C. 

xx. 24 1 Lordliche for to lyuen and likyngliche be dobed. 
<71410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. iii, Takynge hede and byhold- 
yttge likynguly hir shamefast -ernbland. c 1460 Townelcy 
Myst. xxiit. 234 You That lede youre lyfe so lykandly. 
1513 Douglas HEncis vin. vi. 31 Sa likandly, in pace and 
libertle, At eis his commoun peple gouernit he. 

t Li’ kingly, advd 06 s. [f. Liking ppl. <z . 2 
+ -ly -.] In a probable manner ; probably. 

1388 Wvclif Isa. and Pro!., Ellis it wole as likyngli be 
applied to falsnesse as to treutlie. <71449 Pecock Regr. in. 
v. 303 Prechotirs ^aueti hem to fiaterie . . for to the more 
likingli fiUe her wombis and her pursis. 

t Li kingness. 06 s. [f. Liking ppl. ad + 
-ness. J Attractiveness. 

c 1430 Hymns _ Virg. 93 pis feisaunt hen is likingnes, And 
euere folewib hir bc.se :jonge men, 

Likke, obs. form of Lick, Like. 

Likli(e, likly, obs. forms of Likely. 

Likorice, Likonr, obs. ff. Liquorice, Liquor. 
Liltrease, -rua, variants of Liokerous Obs. 
Likthj obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Lie vP- 
Lil, lill (lil). [Romany.] || a. As a gipsy 
word: A book. b. slang. (Seequots.); also 1 a 
five-pound note’ (Farmer). 

18:2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Lill, a pocket-book. 1831 
Borrow Lavengrol. xvii. 219 Then the more shame for you— 
a snake-fellow -a. horse-witch— and a lil-reader— yet you 
can’t shift for vourselC 1837 — Romany Rye ix. (1900 1 38 
Lor’, brother ! how learned in Ills you are ! 1859 Matsell 
Vocal). (Farmer), Lil, a pocket-book. Lill , a bad bill. 


LILL, 


Lil, vnr. Lill v. Obs., and Lile a. dial. 

Lilac (tai’lak). Forms: 7 lalacki,e. 7-8 (9) 
lilach., 8-9 (now chiefly dial, or US.) layloek, 
(9 layloc, U.S. vulgar lalock), 8 lylae, 7- lilao. 
[a. F. lilac (Gotgr. ; now lilas), a. Sp. lilac, a. 
Arab. (slUul, liiak, app. ad. Pers. (sliJ liiak, 
var. of (UiLp itilak, bluish, f. Pers. JA nil line, 
indigo (Skr. ntla, Hindi III ) ; cf. various Pers. 
words for indigo, liiak, lilanj , etc., which have 
parallel forms with initial 11. Other forms are i’g. 
hlaz (.from Sp. or Arab.), Turkish leilaq (whence 
possibly the early 17th c. hlacke, mod. layloek .] 

1 . A shrub, Syringa vulgaris, cultivated for its 
fragrant blossoms, which are of a pale pinkish 
violet colour ; a variety has while blossoms. Also, 
the flower of this shrub. 

1625 [see lilac-tree below]. 1638 Sir T. Browne Card, 
Cyrus iii. 128 The Autumnal budds .. making little Rhom- 
buses, and network figures, as in the Sycamore and Lilac. 
16S4 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Nov, 79 Plant Roses .. Lilac, 
Syrirrgas [etc.]. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 603 And gather’d lay- 

locks perish, as they blow. 1777 T. Warton Odex. isi Apr. 
25 The lilac hangs to view Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 
1844 Lady G. Fullerton Ellen Middleton (1854) II. xii. 69 
A large nosegay of lilacs and seringa. 1860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Breakf.-t.'xx , Lalocks flowered late. 3863 Tennyson 
On a Mourner ii. Nature makes the purple lilac ripe. 2881 
Bbsant & Rice Chap/, of Fleet 1 . 3 'the yellow laburnum, 
and the layloek were at their best. 

b. Appliedtoother species of Syringa (seequots,). 
3712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 28 Rose-Trees, 
Honey-suckles, Persian Lilachs, &c. 1842 Penny Cycl. 

XXIII. 478 2 Syringa Josikea, Josika’s lilac, .is a native 
of Transyl vania, and was discovered by the Baroness von 
Josilca, alter whom it was named by Jacquin. V. C/tinensis, 
Chinese lilac. .. In characters it is intermediate between 
S. vulgaris and- S. Persia, and agrees with a hybrid plant 
produced at Rouen by M. Vain, and called -V. liotoma- 
gensis, the Rouen lilac. 1861 Delamer Ft. Card. 124 
S. Persiea, the Persian l ilac, is a smaller and slendeier 
shrub, with looser, more drooping heads of flowers, more 
aromatically perfumed. This also has a white variety, 
e. Applied to plants of other genera (see quotsA. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 80/i Media Azedarak, sometimes 
called Peisian Lilac, Pride of India, and Common Bead- 
tree, i860 G. Bennett Gatherings Hat. A its/? al. xvii. 326 
The White Cedar-tree, or Australian Lilac ( Melia Aus- 
tralis). i 856 Treat. Hot. 681/2 African Lilac, Metia Aze- 
darach. Australian Lilac, a name used by the settlers for 
Hardcnbergia monophylla ; also Prosinnihera violatea. 
Indian Lilac, Melia sempr?fiorens. 1881 J. S. Gamble 
Indian Timbers 70 Melia Azedarach, Linn. . . The Persian 
Lilac. 1898 Morris Austral Eng., Lilac, name given in 
Australia to the tree Melia comgos/ta. .called Cape Lilac. 
It is not endemic in Australia, and is called ‘Persian Lilac' 
in India. In Tasmania the name of Native Lilac is given 
to Prostau the ra rotuudi folia. 

2 . The colour of lilac blossom. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing II. it. iii. xi. 258 The 
colour was more or less inclined to red, from lilac to violet. 
1796 Stedman Surinam II. xvii. 32 The breast [of the 
paroquet] is of a leaden hue, the belly lilac. 1816 C’trss 
Haudwicke in Two Noble Lives I. 53 Elizabeth wore white 
and silver, I wore layloc and silver. 1847 Tennyson Prin- 
cess it. 3 She brought us Academic silks, in hue The lilac. 

b. altrib., passing into adj. Of the colour of 
lilac blossom. 

1801 Mar. Edgeworth Contrast (1832) 114 It will spoil 
my lilac ribbons. 1854-6 Patmore A ngel in Ho. x. i. 5 The 
little lilac glove. 1864 Tennyson Grandmother xv, So 
Willy and I were wedded : I wore a lilac gown. 1882 
Garden 1 Apr. 210/1 A beautiful alpine Crowfoot, with 
delicate lilac flowers. 

3 . at t rib. and Comb , as lilac-ambush, -bush, 
-Jlower, -shade, -tree-, also, qualifying the names of 
colours, as lilac-blue, -grey, - mauve , -pink, -purple; 
parasynthetic, as lilac-coloured, -headed, -tinted 
adjs.; lilao moth (see quot.) ; lilao-tide nonce-use, 
the time when lilac is in bloom. 

_ 3842 Tennyson Gardener's Dau. in This, yielding, gave 
into a grassy walk Thro’ crowded *lifac-ambush trimly 
pruned. 1831 B'ham ft Midi. Gardener's Mag. May 52 
Bunches of delicate ’’lilac-blue . . flowers. 1862 Lowell 
liiglow P. Ser, 11, vi. 87 The catbird in the *laylock-bush is 
loud. 1766 Amory B uncle (1770) IV. 97 You must write 
with this Nilach-coloured liquor. x88o Black White Wings 
xx, The silent, glassy, (lilac-grey sea. 1802 G. Barrington 
Hist. H. S. Wales ix. 344 The beautiful ’’lilac-headed 
parroquet. 1868 Wooo Homes without H. xiv. 296 The 
little chocolate-coloured moth called the *Lilac Moth \Lazo- 
tienia ribeana \ 1882 Garden 7 Oct. 307/3 Pelargoniums.. 
Lady Sheffield, “lilac-pink. Ibid, t Apr. 223/2 A compact 
rosette of a rich “lilac-purple. 1849 M. Arnold Modem 
Sappho i, Nothing stirs on the lawn but the quick “lilac- 
shade. *763 H, Walpole Let. to Earl Hertford 12 May, 
Though in all the bloom of my passion, “lilac-tide, I have 
not been at Strawberry this fortnight. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. iz 6/2 “Lilac-tinted spots. 1623 Bacon Ess., 
Gardens (Arb.) 556 The “Lelacke Tree. 1630 Sure. Non- 
such Palace, A rchseol. V. 434 A fountaine of white marble 
..set round with six trees called ielack trees. 

Lilaceous (bil<M jbs), a. [f. Lilao + -eous.] 
Of or belonging to a lilac colour. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1800 Harper’s Mag. Nov. 
862/1 A beautiful lilaceous blue. Ibid. 864/a. 

Lila cine (lsHasin). Chan. Also lilaein. [f. 
Lilao + -ine. Cf. F. lilacine. ] A crystalline sub- 
stance obtained from the lilac, Syringa vulgaris ; 
now called Syeingin. 

1842 Pharmaceutical Jrnl. I, 557 The lilacine appears to 


be combined in the lilac with malic acid. 1844 in Hobi.vn 
Did. Med. Terms ; and in recent Diets. 

Lilalite. Min. [f. lb lilas lilac + -lite.] An 
obsolete synonym of Lepidoute. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. led. 2) 1 . 208 Lepidolite— Lilalite 
of some. , 

t Icilburne. Obs rare - l . A lubber. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. itt. iii. (Arb.) 44 Ye are suche a 
calfe, such an asse, suche a bioclce, Such a lilburne, such 
a hoball, such a lobeocke. 

t Lile, si. Obs. [f. name of Lille in France. 
Cf. Lisle.] ? A kind of grogram (more fully Lilt 
grogram). 

1640 in Noorthouck Loud, (1773) 843/r Stuffs, Hies, broad, 
or narrow, the piece not above 15 yards, 2 d. *£6o Ad 12 
Chas. II, c. 4 Sclted. s.v._ Baffin, Buffins, Mocadoes, & Lile 
Grograns narrow the single peece .. iij. It. 1674 JTeakk 
Arttlu (1696) 65 Lile Grogiains. 

Lile (lail), a. and adv. dial. Also lil. [app. 
repr. a contraction of ON. lit ell, lit l- Little : cf. 
inod.Sw. lilla, Da. lillei] Little. 

1633 King ft Poore N. Man 89 Full lile we know his hard 
griefe of mind. 1.848 Mrs. Gaskei.l M. Bartons ii. (1882) 
17/1 He'll have a hard death, poor lile fellow. 1863 — 
Sylvia's L. Novels 118741 I2 7> I trust to thee to look after 
the lile lass. 1894, Hall Caine Manxman 200 Nice lil 
thing, too. 

Lile : see Lille v. and Lily. 

Liliaceous (HliFbJbs), a. Also 8 erron. lila- 
ceous. [t. L. lil/aceus, f. lllium lily : see -aceous.] 
Pertaining to, or characteristic of, lilies or the 
order Liliacex ; lily-like. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Liliaceous, of. pertaining to. or like 
lilies, of the lily kind. 1773 M asson in Phil. Traits LXVI, 
283 [A flower] of the lilaceous kind, with a long spike of pen- 
dulous flowers, of a greenish azure colour., ithis is ixirt 
viridis). 1783 Martyn R otisseau's Bot. i. 1 1794) 25 The cal yx 
..is wanting in the greater part of the liliaceous tribe. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. ii. (18521 32 The large liliaceous plants 
which shaded the streamlets, a 1856 H, Miller Test. 
Rocks ii. (1857) 95 Aquatic plants and liliaceous roots. 
Lilial (li’lial), a. and sb. Hot. [ad. mod L. 
lilialis, f. lilium Lily.] a. adj. Only in Lilial 
alliance : In Lindley's classification, the ‘ alliance ’ 
or group of orders which includes the Liliacea, 
b. sb. A member of this alliance. 

1846 Lindi.ey Veg. Khtgd. 195 [Endogens.] Alliance XVI. 
Liliales. — The Lilial Alliance. . . Natural Orders of Lilials. 
1854 A. Adams, etc. Alan. Nat. hist. 301, 11 . Order — 
Lilials (Liliales). 

t Liliated, a. [f.L. lllium Lily + -ate 2 + -edT] 
Embellished with the fleur-de-lis of Fiance. 

1643 Pkynne Sim. Power Pari. App 156 When he is 
girded by the King [of France] with the Liliated sword. 
Lilibolaro, obs. form of Lillibulleko. 

Lilie, obs. form of Lily. 

Lilied (li'lid), a. Also 6-7 lillied, 7 lily’d. 
[f. Lily + -ed 2 .] 

1 . Resembling a lily in fairness of complexion. 

1614 Sylvester Bethvlitis Rescue tv. 372 Her ruddy- 

round Cheeks seem’d to be composed Of Roses Lillied, or 
of Lillies, Rosed. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxxvii. 62 
The modest sweetness of a lilied face. 1633 Bf.ni.owes Theoph. 
To hty jamie. The lily’d breasts with violets vein'd. 1761 
Poetry in Attn. Reg. 234 Did they .Wear ruffs too small.. 
Or, over lilted, add a little rose. 1823 J. Wilson Lights ft 
Shadows Scott. Life 4 She was like the fairest of all the 
lilied brood. 1840 Browning Sordcllo 1. 266 Of just-tinged 
marble, like Eve’s lilied flesh. 

2 . Covered with or abounding with lilies. 

a 1633 Milton Arcades 97 Nymphs and Shepherds dance 
no more By sandy Ladons Lillied banks. 1744 Aicensidb 
Pleas. Imag. U. 287 O’er the lilied vale Clearer than glass 
it flow’d, a 1803 Beattie Ode to Peace ill. iii, Along the 
lilied lawn the nymphs advance. *876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 
1. ix. 65 Its lilied pool and grassy acres specked with deer. 

b. Bearing or embellished with the heraldic 
lilies or fleur-de-lis. 

1795 Southey Joan of Arc vm. 617 And plant the lilied 
flag Victorious on yon tower. 1814 S. Rogers Jacfucl. 88 
The lilied banners streaming bright. 1814 Cary Dante , 
Par. vi. 116 The fond belief, that heav’n Will truck its 
armour for his lilied shield. 1884 Gardiner Hist. Eng. VIL 
lxx. 195 The lilied banner of France. 

Liliforixi (liTifpfm), a. [f. Lily + -form.] 
Having the form or shape of a lily. 

1856 Jrnl. Btit. Archxoi. Assoc. XII. 73 Paterae of red 
glazed ware.. with broad flattened rims of tasselled or fili- 
form patterns were discovered at the same time. 

Liliput, Liliputian : see Lilli put, -tan. 
Xiill (lil), sb.i Sc. [Cf. Du. iul.] = Lilt sb. 4. 

1721 Ramsay Poems Gloss. 1 1760), Litis, the holes of a 
wind-instrument of music. 1788 in R. Galloways Poems 
154 Go on, then, Galloway, go on, To touch the HU, and 
sound the drone. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, He., 
could play weel on the pipes Q. and he had the finest finger 
for the back-fill [c 1832 back-lilt] between Berwick and Car- 
lisle. 

Lill (lil), rS. 2 A pin of a very small size. 

1882 Beck D raped s Diet.., Lilly, a very small pin ; prob- 
ably an abbreviation of Lilliputian. Mod. Advt., Lills. .. 
Pins with perfect Solid Heads. 

Lill , sb.A slang. See Lil. 
t Lill, v. Obs. Forms: 6 lil, lylle, 6-7 lill, 
(7 lell). [Onomatopoeic: cf. Loll v.) tram . 

To lolL or hang (the tongue) out (rarely jorlh)t 
Also ( rarely ) intr. said of the tongue. 

1330 Palsgr. 6ix/i, I lylle out the tonge, as a beest dothe 
that is chafed, je halleUe. 1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle (*627) 
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,, y e s }, a ]l see him lil and hold out his tongue. 1590 Spen- 
ser F. Q ■ '• v - 34 Cerberus . . filled forth his bloody flaming 
tong. 1591 Sylvester Du Bunas 1. v. 228 As the Wood- 
pecker his long tongue doth lill Out of the clov’n pipe of 
his horny bill To catch the Emets. 1600 Holland Livy 
vil. x. 25s Scornfully lelling and blaring out his tongue. 
1611 Flokio, Lucerua . . Also the Lantern-fish, which Idling 
foorth his tongue, yeelds a great blaze or light. Ibid. s,v. 
Lingua, Like a tongue filling out of the mouth. r6zz 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman cCAlf. it. 219 They shall .. 
fill out their tongue, like a Calfe. 1656 W. U. tr. Camenius' 
Gate Lai. Uni. r 651 A scorner sheweth his slightjugs and | 
scorns . . by distorting his lips, filling out his tongue [etc.]. 
1893 IViltsh. Gloss., Lill, to pant as a dog. 

Lilia-, lilie oullero : see Lillibullero. 
f Lille, v. Obs. In 3 lylle, 5 lile. [Cf. Du. 
Ul!e,n to tremble, quiver.] inir, ? To quiver. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 447 pe wyz Loked alofte on Jte 
lef bat lylled grene. 

•[■ Lill for loll, phr. Obs. Also 5 lyl for lal, 

(j nil for law. [Possibly a jingling perversion of 
some phrase containing the Oh. lad bruise; see 
quot. r 1000. For the jingle cf. tit for tat . ] To 
give, etc. lill for loll 1 , to retaliate. 

[c 1000 /Elpric Exod. xxi. 25 Sylle lif wi5 life .. wunde 
wifi wunde, tel wifi lasle.] c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. .111. ii. 263 
Thai come onone 'i'o bind and led away Sampsone, And to 
quyt hym lyl for lal [v.r. lill for law]. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Beat. (1858) 11. 336 Scho murdreist this ilk king: And so 
that tyme scho plaid him lill for law. 1581 J. Bell H ad- 
don's A nsw. Osar. 277 b, Why may not 1 as well w 1 the like 
lavisbnes of tongue, gave lill for loll 2 1639 Smyth Hund, 
Berkeley (1885) III. 33 Lill for loll. Id est, one for another : 
as good as hee brought. 

Lillianite lli'hanoit). Min. [Named by Keller, 
i8Sy, from the Lillian mine, Colorado, its locality: 
see -iTE.J A steel-coloured sulphide of bismuth 
and lead. 1892 Dana Min. 130. 

Lillibullero (lilibulle-n?). Forms : 7 lilli 
burlero, Lilly Burleighxe, 8 lilibolaro, lille-, 
lilla-, 8- lillibullero. [Unmeaning.] Part of 
the refrain (hence, the name and the tune) of a 
song ridiculing the Irish, popular about 1688. 

1688 Pol. Ballads 11860) I. 275 Ho! broder Teague, dost 
hear de decree ? Lilli Burlero, bullen a-la Dat we shall have 
anew deputie. 1689 Diary in Topographer^ (1790) 32 The 
Chimes at St. Michaels, .haveing for some time been made 
to strike Lilli Burlero. 1697 Vanbrugh ft sop v. 66 Del, de 
tol dol, dot dol, de tol dol : Lilly Burleighre’s lodg’d in a 
Bough. 1714 Gay Shepk. Week Sat. 116 He sung of Tafi'ey 
Welch, and Sawney Scot, Lille-bullero, and the Irish Trot. 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ii, He.. accustomed himself. . 
to whistle the Lillalmlltro. 1760 H. Walpole Let. to Sir 
D. Dalrymple 3 Feb., The mob will never sing lillibullero 
but in opposition to some other mob. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ix. (ed. 5) II. 428 One of the characteristics of the good 
old soldier is his trick of whistling Lillibullero. 

Hence Lillibulle-ro v., trims, fionce-wd.) to sing 
‘lillibullero’ over. 

17S2 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. iii, My father managed his 
affliction otherwise.. for he neither wept it away. .nor did 
he.. rhyme it, or lillabullero it, 

Lillie, Lillied, obs. forms of Lily, Lilied. 
Lilliput (lrlip»t). The name of an imaginary 
country in Gullivers Travels (1726), peopled by 
pygmies six inches high. Used attrib. = diminutive. 
Occas, sb., a person of diminutive size, a child. 

1867 Whitman Carol of Hat-vest 3 The lilliput, countless 
armies of the grass. 1879 J, Burroughs Locusts and IV. 
Honey 11S84) 69 One of these Lilliput frogs, .leaped near me. 
1890 Daily Hews 17 Dec. 2/1 It is easy enough to decide 
on what to give the Lilliputs [fr. children]. 

Lilliputian (lilipn/pan), sb. and a. Also 
Liliputian. [f. Lilliput + -ian.] 

A, sb. An inhabitant of Lilliput ; hence, a 
person of diminutive size, character, or mind. 

1726 Swift Gulliver 1. iii, etc. 1727 Fielding Love Sen. 
Masques m. x, Oh, gemini ! would I had been bom a Lillipu- 
tian 1 , 1808 Scott Dry den's Wks. (1883) IV. 5 The other 
personages of the drama sink into Lilliputians beside the 
gigantic Almanzor. 1884 Fbrtn. Rev. Mar. 326 The antics 
of these official Lilliputians. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Lilliput or its inhabi- 
tants ; hence, of diminutive size ; petty. 

1726 Swift Gulliver 1. v, The Lilliputian tongue. 1728 
■Morgan Algiers II. v. 319 Good substantial Leagues 
dwindling into even Liliputian Furlongs. <1x764 Lloyd 
New.River Head Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 64 The Lilliputian 
Statesmen rise To malice of gigantic size. 1808 Scor r in 
Lockhart Life (1869) HI- xviii. 150 Petty conquests or Lili- 
putian expeditions. _ 1842 D.ckens Artier. Notes (1850) 33/1 
The stairs are of lilliputian measurement, fitted to their tiny 
strides. 1878 Emerson Misc. Papers , Sou. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 383 In America. , our institutions, our politics. . 
have fostered a self-reliance which is small, liliputian, full of 
fuss and bustle. 1884. Garden. Illustr. 8 Nov, 427/1 The 
charming little Erysimum pumilum . . is often called the 
Lilliputian Wallflower. 

Hence Iiillipu'tianize v., to dwarf. I«illipu,« 
tianized ppl. a., Idlliputianizing' vbl. sb. 

1885 Clark Russell Strange. Voy. I. xix. 282 The satirical 
LiUjputianizing of the stately Margaret Edwards went 
against the grain. 1889 Macm. Mag. Oct. 419/2 The Lili- 
putianized figures, of her crew making a very toy of the 
little fabric. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean ‘Drag. I. xi. 230 
Liliputianised as he was [by distance], 

Lillite (u’laitV Min. [Named by Reuss, 1 857, 
after — von Lill: see -ite.] A hydrous silicate 
of iron, similar in appearance to glauconite. 

1865 Watts Diet. them. IIL 693 Lillite, a silicate of iron 
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from Przibram in Bohemia. . . It is a dull, amorphous, earthy 
substance of blackish-green colour. 

Lilly, obs. form of Lily. 

Lilly-low (li*lildu). dial. A playful variation 
(used in speaking to children) of Low sb., blaze. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 47 A Lilly-low,..?. comfortable 
Blaze. 1877 A". IV. Line. Gloss., Lilly low, a bright flame. 

‘ When we got there, there was five corn-stacks all in a iilly- 
low 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister l 360 For lily- 
lows is nought to it for burning. 

Lilly-pilly. An Australian timber-tree, Eu- 
genia snnthii (N.O. Myriacea). Also attrib . 

i860 G. Bennett Gatherings Nat. Austral, xvii. 327 The 
Lillipilly-trees,_as they are named by the colonists, consist 
of several species of Acmena. 1879 J. E. Tenison-Woods 
in Proc. Linnean Soc , N. S. wales IV. 134 Eugenia, 
Smithii, or Lillipilli. 1890 ‘Lyth’ Golden South 201 
Luxurious foliage of . . lily-pilly, and other native trees. 

Lilt (.lilt), sb. [app. f. Lilt v.] 

1 . A song or tune, esp. one of a cheerful or merry 
character. Chiefly Sc. 

1728 Ramsay Ep. to IV. Starr at 26 The blythest lilts that 
e’er my lugs beard sung. 17.. Jacobite Relics (1821) II. 
193 Is't some words ye’ve learnt by rote, Or a lilt o’ dool 
and sorrow? 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy v. 52 To the 
tune of a well known rollicking Irish lilt. 1850 Kingsley 
Ait. Locke xli. (1874) 308 Hark to the grand lilt of the 
‘Good Time Coming !' 1874 Buunand My time xvi. 133 
A peasant,, suddenly takes up a pipe . . a,,d commences to 
play a lilt. 

2 . The rhythmical cadence or ‘ swing ’ of a tune 
or of verse. Chiefly literary. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 253 It proceeds as by a chant. 

.. One reads along naturally with a sort of lilt. 1869 
Farrar Font. Speech iii. (1873! 91 The sonorous lilt of the 
Greek Epic verse contrasts . . with the grave unbending state- 
liness of the Hebrew. x88z Stevenson Fam. Stud. 289 The 
lines go with a lilt, and sing themselves to music of their own, 
fig. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 336 This faculty of hitting 
the precise lilt of thought is a rare _ gift. 1879 Trollope 
'Thackeray 75 An eagerness of description, a lilt, if I may 
so call it, in the progress of the narrative, 

3 . A springing action ; a light, springing step. 

1869 A. C. Gibson Folk-sp. Cttmberld. 37 Wid a lilt iv her 

step an’ a glent iv her e'e. 1884 Daily News 23 Sept. 6/1 
A suit of ‘ lilt' in the gait, which is by no means graceful. 

4 . (See quot.) ? Obs. Cf. Lill sb . 1 

1776 Herd Coll. Songs II. 258 Gloss., Lilts, the holes ot 
a wind instrument of musick ; hence Lilt up a spring, c 1832 
[see Lill sb. 1 quot. 1824]. 

5 . Comb., as lilt-like adj. 

x866 Daily Tel. 10 Mar. 246/3 Many of the songs have 
that lilt-like quality which almost makes them sing them- 
selves. 

Lilt (lilt), v. Sc., north, dial., and literary. 
Also 4 lulte, 6 lylt. [ME. lulte (ft), of obscure 
origin ; perh. cogn, w. Du., LG. lul, pipe (cf. Lilt- 
TlPE) ; Skeat compares Norw. lilla to sing.] 

1 . /vans. fa. To sound (an alarum) ; lo lift up 
(the voice). Obs. b. To sing cheerfully or merrily. 
Also, to strike up (a song) ; to ‘ tune up ’ (the pipes) . 

13 .. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1207 Loude alarom vpon launde 
hiked was ferine. 1513 Douglas AEneis vn. ix. 88 In ane 
bowand home . . A feindlych hellis voce, scho lyltis schyll 
[L. Tar tar earn intend it vocew], 17.. Ramsay Ep. Mr. Gay, 
Lilt up your pipes, and rise aboun Your Trivia and your 
moorland tune. 1722 — Three Bonnets iv. 192 Lilt up a sang. 
1723 — Gent. Shepk. 11. iv, Rosie lilts sweetly the ‘ Milking 
the ewes Ibid. iv. i, Weel liltet, Bauldy, that’s a dainty 
sang. Ibid. v. iii, Wliat shepherd's whistle winna lilt the 
spring? 1847 Emily Bronte Wu t tiering Heights xxi. 182 
Bhe tripped merrily on, liking a tune to supply the lack of 
conversation. 1878 Miss Tytler Scotch. Firs 1 36 An old song 
lilted in a clear shrill voice. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk 
Broads Rivers vi. (18841 47 Reed-wrens lilting some sweet 
fragment of song. 

2 . intr. To sing cheerfully or merrily ; to sing 
with a lilt or merry ‘swing’. 

1786 Burns Ordination iii, Mak haste an’ turn king David 
owre, An’ lilt wi' holy clangor. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxii, 
Jenny, whose shrill voice I have heard this half hour lilting 
in the Tartarean regions of the kitchen. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy xviii, Murphy, who presided in the cart full 
of fiddlers like a leader in an orchestra, .shouted ‘Now. .rasp 
and lilt away, boys!’ 1901 Black w, Mag. July 24/1 A voice 
came liking up the den very sweetly. 

3 . north, dial. ‘To move with a lively action’ 
(Dickinson & Prevost Cutnbld. Gloss. 18991, 

1834 Wordsw. Redbreast 70 Whether the bird flit here or 
there, O’er table lilt, or perch on chair. 1847 Hai.liwf.li., 
Lilt, to jerk or spring ; to do anything cleverly or quickly. 
North. 

4 . To lilt it out (Sc.) : to toss off one’s liquor. 
X72X Ramsay Up in Air iv, Tilt it, lads, and lilt it out. 
Lilting (Irltirj), vbl. sb. [f. Lilt v. + -ingL] 

The action of Lilt v.\ cheerful or merry singing. 

17x9 D’Urfey Pills VI. 350 Let’s awa’ to the Wedding, 
For there will be Lilting there, c 1750 Miss Eliot Song, 
Flowers of Forest i, I’ve heard the lilting at . our yowe- 
railking, Lasses a liking before the dawn of day. 

! Hence j* Lilting-horn, a kind of trumpet. Obs. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 133 (Fairfax MS.) And many 
flowte and liltyng borne [?'. rr. lytelyng, lyltyng, litelynge], 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Widcker 593/21 Lituus, a lykynghorn 
[printed lylkynghorn]. 

Lilting, ppl- a. [f. Lii.t v. + -ikg 2 .] Cheer- 
fully singing; (of song, metre, etc.) characterized 
by a rhythmical ‘ swing ’ or cadence. 

1800 S. T. Coleridge Death Wallenst. Transl. Pref., This 
is written .. in the same lilting metre 'if that expression 
may be permitted) with the second Eclogue of Spencer’s 
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Shepherd’s Calendar. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 
VI. liv. 409 He was a proficient in the liking metre ,. of his 
tutor. 1865 Daily Tel 8 Nov. 4/5 The liking burden of 
‘ Lero, lero, lillibullero, lero, lero, bullen-a-la\ _ 1900 J. G. 
Frazer Pansanids etc. 380 The flute broke into a light 
lilting air. 

Hence XaTtingness. 

1884 J. Burroughs Birds f,- Poets tzt The bobolink, .has 
. . on the high gross lands . . quite a different strain .. run- 
ning off with more sparkle and liltingness. 

t Lilt-pipe. Obs. [? f. Lilt v. ; cf. Du. I idle- 
pijp bagpipe.] ? A bagpipe. 
c 1430 Holland Hoivlat 761 The lilt pype, and the lute. 
Lily (lidi). Forms : 1, 3-5 lilie, 4 lely, leli, 
lilye, iuly, 4-5 lyiye,Iyle, 4-6 lely, 5 lylie, lylle, 
lelly, lele, 5-6 lyl(l)y, 5-8 lilly, 6 lile, 6-7 
lillie, lyllie, 8- lily. Plural. 1 lilian, 2 lilien, 

5 lilijs, -iis, lylly(e)s, lylyes, lelyes, 6 Sc. 
lilleis, 6 -S lillies, 7 lyllies, 8 lilys, 4- lilies. 
[QE. lilie wk. fem., ad. L. lilium, a. Gr. \di piov. 

The L. word lias passed into nearly all the European 
langs.: OS. lilli, Du. lelie, OHG. lilja, liljo {MHG. lilje, 
gilge, mod.G. lilie), ON. /ilia (Sw. lilja, Da. lilie ; F. 
Iis i,cf. Jieur-dc-tis), Pr. lilt's, tin's (:— popular L. ' lilius ), 
Sp., I’g. brio. It. gig Hoi] 

i. Any plant (or its flower) of the genus Lilium 
(N.O. Liliacew ) of bulbous herbs bearing at the 
top .of. a tall slender stem large showy flowers of 
white, reddish, or purplish colour, often marked with 
dark spots on the inside ; esp. (without qualifica- 
tion) L. candidum , the White or Madonna Lily 
(cf. b), which grows wild in some Eastern countries, 
and has horn early times been cultivated in gardens; 
it is a type of whiteness or purity. 

971 Blicltl. Ham. 7 Seo hwitnes J;cre lilian scineb on fie. 
cxooo .V<z.r. Leechd. II. 90 Drince he lilian wyrttruman 
awylledne on wine oSSe an ealaS. a 1225 Leg.fCath. 1433 
Se rudie & se reade ilitet eauereacli le'or as lilie ileid to rose. 
c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 32 As she [Nature] lean peynte 
a lilie whit And reed a Rose. 1398 Trf.visa Barth. De 
P. R. xvii. xci, (14951 658 The lely is an herbe wyth a whyte 
flour and though the leuys of the floure be whyte yet 
wy thin shyneth the lyknesse of golde. a 1400-30 A lexander 
3902 Leous quyte as lylly. c 1400 Lanfranc s Cirurg. 200 
poti schalt make pe lyrne neische wij> oile of lilie. C I420 
Anturs of Arth. xiii, I was radder of rode pene rose in pe 
rone, My lere as be lele, louched one highte. 1362 Turner 
Herbal 11. 38 The Lily hath a long stalk. . .The flour is ex- 
cedyng white. 1634 Milton Counts 862 In twisted braids 
of Lillies knitting The loose train of thy amber-dropping 
hair. 1704 Pore A utumn 26 For her, the fillies hang their 
heads and die. 1820 Shelley Sensit. Plant 33 The wand- 
like lily, which lifted up, . . its moonlight-coloured cup. 

"b. With qualification, applied to ; ( a ) various 
other plants of the genus Lilium or N.O. Liliacew, 
the qua li lying word indicating the colour, appear- 
ance, habitat, etc.; e. g. flax, mart agon, orange, 
panther , Persian, St. Bruno's, tiger, Turk's cap 
lily (see the first element) ; f>) certain allied plants, 
esp. of N.O. Amaryllidacew , e. g. belladonna calla, 
gold, Guernsey, ixia, Jacobwaipt, knight' s-star, lent, 
lide, Mexican, pond, sword lily (see the first 
element); also Day-lily, Watek-lily. 

African Illy, Agapanihus nmleilatus (Trees. Bot.). 
Atamasco lily, Zepkyranthes A tamasca. Y ellow lily, 
t ia) the yellow iris, Jr Is Pseudacorus ; (li) the daffodil. 
Narcissus Pseudonarcissus (dial.). 

1355 Edkn Decades 200 An herbe much lyke vnto ayelowe 
lyllie. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xlii. 200 The white Lillies be 
very common not only in this Countrie, but In all places els 
where in gardens! Ibid, xliii. 201 Of the Oren^e colour, 
and redde purple Lillies. Ibid. xliv. 202 The wilde Lillie 
hath a straight rotvnde stemme set full of long leaues, at the 
toppe whereof there grow fayre pleasant floures . . of an old 
purple or dimme incarnate colour, poudered or daslue with 
small spottes. Ibid.x lvi. 204 The yellowe Lillie non hulbus, 
bis leaues be long and narrow . . flowers, much lyke to the 
other Lillies, of a fainte or Ochre colour . yellowe. ,. The 
darke red and purple Lillie non bulbus. 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal 1. Xciii. 150 Lilium viontannm mains, the great 
mountaine Lilly. 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal 1. cvi. 
xg9 The Yellow Mountain Lilly with the spotted floure. 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. iii. 374 Fiery Lilly, .. Yellow 
Asphodel Lilly. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 African 
Scarlet Lily, Amaryllis < Atamasco lA\y, Amaryllis. 1882 
Garden 20 May 356/2 A variety of the African Lily, in which 
the leaves are marked longitudinally with stripes of yellow. 

e. Used in all versions of the Bible to render 
Heb. tun's shuskan, shoshan, niiEIffi shoshannSf 
LXX and NT. upivov. 

The Heb. words were prob. used, as the corresponding 
Arab, siisatt still is in Palestine, for all the conspicuous 
species of lily, lotus ( Ny/upheea Lotus), anemone, ranun- 
culus, tulip, etc. In Cant. v. 13 a red flower appears to be 
meant. The ‘ lilies of the field ' of Matt. vi. 28 have been 
variously identified with the red Anemone coronaria and 
with the scarlet Martagon or Turk’s’ Cap lily, both of 
which are common in Galilee. The herbalists of the i6-i7th 
c. took ‘the lily among the thorns ’ (lilium inter spinas) of 
Can t. ii. 2 to be the honeysuckle : see Coles A rt of Simpliug 
(1656) 7, 

2 . Lily of (or + in) the valley (+ lily convally, 
convall lily, f May, f great park, or f wood lily), 
a beautiful spring flower, Convallaria majalis, 
having two largish leaves and racemes of white, 
bell-shaped, fragrant flowers. 

The name lily oj the valley represents the Vulgate 
'lilium comtallmm , a literal translation from the Heb. of 
Cant. ii. 1, The application to this particular plant is app: 
due to the German herbalists of the early x6th c. 
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1338 Turner Libellus , Ephimeron est lilium conual'uim ( 
grsuidius, quod anglt uocant Great parke lyly. 1348 — 
Names of Herbes 35 The Poticaries iti Germany do name 
it Lilium couuailium ; it tnaye he called in englishe May 
Lilies. 1563 Hvtx Art Ganich.. (1593) 98 The wood Lillie 
or Lillie of the valley, is a flour merualous sweete. 1S79, 
etc. [see Convallv]. *597 Gerard Herbal n. lxxxvii, 331 
Of Lilly in the valley, or May Lillie. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring 444 Where scatter'd wild the lily of the vale Its 
balmy essence breathes. 1729 [see lily-bell^ in $]. 1814. 
Wottosw. Excursion ix,That shy plant ..the lily of the vale, 
That loves the ground. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 221 A wreath 
of artificial lilies-of-the-yalley on her head, 
b. Lily-of-the-valley tree (see quot V 
J885 Lady Rrassey The Trades 30 The beautiful lily-of- 
the-valley tree ( C let hr a arborca ) which bears branches of 
white flowers, like five or six sprays of lilies-of-the-yalley 
growing from one stalk, and emitting the most delicious 
scent. 

3. jig. Applied to persons or things of excep- 
tional whiteness, fairness, or purity; e.g. a fair 
lady ; the white of a beautiful complexion (sing. 
and pi. ; cf. rose). 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 87 The name of seinte 
Cecile ..It is to seye in englissh heuenes lilie, For pure 
chastnesse of virginitee. c 1440 York biyst. xxv. 520 [To 
Jesus] Hayll 1 lylly lufsome lemyd with lyght 1498 Alcock 
Mans Perfect, a ii b, The beuteous lylyes of cnastyte in 
body and soule. 1613 Shaks, lien. Vlll , v. v. 62 A Virgin, 

A most vnspotted Lilly. 1622 Wi ther Pair Virtue D7I3, 
The Lillies oft obtaine Greatest sway, vnlesse a blush Helps 
the Roses at a push. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 174 f 5 
The gamester-ladies .. wear away their lilies and roses in 
tedious watching. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 1388 Farewell, 
fair lily. 

4. A figure or representation of the flower, a. gen. 

1459 in Easton Left. I. 478, j. pellow of silk the growund 

white wyth lyllys of blewe. _ 1464 Ibid. III. 433 Item, one 
box of stiver. . chased with liliis. a 1386 Sidney A rcadia itr. 
(16291 260 Pamela . . was working vpon a purse certaine roses 
& lillies. 1596 Dalrvmi'i.e tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 11. 134 
He eiket to the circle of the croune four lillies of golde w l 
four goldne signes of the croce. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week v. 60 
Sometimes, like Wax, she rolls the Butter round, Or with the 
wooden Lilly prints the Pound. 

b. The heraldic fleur-de-lis, esp. with reference 
to the arms of the old French monarchy (also 
golden lilies) ; hence, the royal arms of France, 
the French (Bourbon) dynasty. 

a 1352 Minot Poems x, 3 Both [e lely and be lipard suld 
gader on a grene. [See note, ed. J. Hall.] 1335 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. {1858.1 II. 357 In thair arme., to weir the reid 
liilie, Quhilk hes bene ay the king of Frances flour. 1660 
Dryhen Astral a Re. lux 18 We sighed to hear the fair 
Iberian bride [the Infanta Maria Theresa] Must grow a lily 
to the Lily’s side. 1738 K. Wise Let. cone. Antiq. Berks 
27 The Emperor of Germany is sometimes stiled The Eagle, 
and the King of France The Lilly, from the Arms they 
bear. 1769 Gray Ode for Music iv. 39 Great Edward, with 
the lilies on his brow From haughty Gallia torn. 1815 J. 
Scott Pis, Paris (ed. 2) 48 [A Frenchman -faithful ad- 
herent of the Bourbons], took the strangers home to his 
small cottage, to talk fondly of the reviving lilies. 1843 
Macau 1. ay Jvry iv, Fair gentlemen of France, Charge for 
the golden lilies. 

fc. The fleur-de-lis which is used to mark the 
north on a compass. Obs. 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 12 The Lilly of their com- 
passes was turned alwaies towards the North-pole. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psmd. lip. n. ii. 60 If wee place a Needle 
touched at the foote of tongues or andirons it will obvert. . 
its lyllie or North point. i66x Pmurorr Disc. Navig. in 
Harl. disc. (1744) II. 328 But, sailing farther, it veers its 
Lilly towards the West. 

5. attrib. and Comb. : simple attrib,, as lily * 
avenue, -bank, -bed, -bloom, -bud, -bulb, ferop, 
-crown, family, -garth, group, -honey, -root, 
shade ; similative, as lily-clear, -shaped, -shitting, 
- whitening adjs. ; lily-like adj. and adv. ; instru- 
mental and locative, as lily cradled, -crowned, 
-paved, -paven, -robed, -silvered, -strangled adjs. 
Special combs. : lily-beetle, the beetle Crtoceris 
me> digera, parasitic on lilies ; lily-bell, lily cup, 
the flower of the lily-of-the-valley ; lily-encrinifce, 
an enqrinite resembling a lily in shape ; lily-iron, 
a harpoon having a detachable head used in killing 
sword-fish; lily -pad U.S., the broad flat leaf of 
a water-lily as it lies on the water ; lily-star, (a) 
*xfealher-star, a crinoid of the family Comat ulidse ; 
(/q the star-like flower of the water-lily ; f lily- 
water, a ‘ water’ distilled from lilies ; lily-work, 
architectural decoration containing designs of lilies. 
Also Lily-flower, Lily-pot, Lily-white. 

2864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 16a A '"lily-avenue climbing 
to the doors, 2723 Ramsay Pair Assembly x, Like *lily- 
banks see how they rise. 1606 Shaks. Tr, fy Cr. m, ii. 13 
Where I may wallow in the * Lily beds Propos’d for the 
deseruer. *834 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 204 "Lily- 
Beetles (Criocerida?). 1729!’. Cooke Tales, Proposals, Ac. 
8a The Poet.. To render his Melissa vain, Calls her the Lilly 
of the Vale . . The Tears, with which her Eyelids swell, Are 
Dewdrops on the "Lillybell. 1834 F. Tennyson Days 4 
Hours 87 Some lilybelts Pluckt ere the flush of dawn. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. Ill, iv. 84 _White "lily-blooms, *877 
Bryant Poems, Sella 344 She laid The light-brown tresses 
smooth, and in them twined The "lily-buds, c 1420 Pallad. 
on Him. in. 338 Now "liliy bulbessowe Orsette. 2830 Mrs. 
Browning Poems II. 309 Her face is '"lily-clear— Lily-shaped. 
1832 Tennyson CEnnne 29 The golden bee Is "lily-cradled. 
1390 Gower Conf. HI. 249 The "lilie croppes on and on.. He 
sniot of* c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints i . .{Peter) 708 His angelis. . 


with "lely and rose-cronis in hand. 1746 J. Warton Ode 
to Fancy 55 Nodding their "lilty-crowned heads. 1826 
Hood ‘ / remember ’ 1 1 The violets and the "lily-cups, Those 
flowers made of light. 1808 Parkinson Organic Rem. II. 174 
The ’ Lily Encriuite [described]. 1370 Levins Manip. 34/13 
Y Liiygarth, lilietum. 1638 Rowland Moufet's Theat. 
ins. 908 It takes the name of Grasse-honey, . . "Lilly-honey, 
Violet-honey, &c., respect being had to those things from 
which it is collected. 183a M. H. Perley Rep. Fisheries 
Neiv Brunswick ied. 2) 187 They [sword-fish] are captured 
by means of an instrument called a ‘ "lily-iron ’, from the 
form of its shaft, or wings, which resemble the leaves of a 
lily. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 195 Sword-fish lily-irons j 
and lances and harpoons. 1632 Karkman Clerio fy Lozia 23 
That, Rose and "Lilly-like colour mingled together. 1847 
Tennyson Princess iv. 143 The lilylike Melissa droop'd her 
brows. 1868 Lowell Willows Poet. Wks. (1879 373/2 A 
pike lurks balanced 'neath the "lily-pads. 1398 Sylvester 
Du Bartas n. i. 1. Eden 531 By some cleer River’s "liliy- 
paved side. 1822 Shelley Tri. Life 368 O’er "lily-paven 
lakes. C1450 ME. Pied. Bk, (Heinrichi 21 1 Tak "lylie 
rote. 1630 H. Vaughan Silex Scint., Relapse 25 Sweet 
dovvnie thoughts, soft "liliy -shades, calm streams. 1831 J. S. 
Miller (title) A Natural History of the Crinoidea, or 
"Lily-shaped Animals. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 268 j 
Half-naked. .lay The 5 lily-sliining child. 1742 Pope Dune. ! 
iv. 303 To Isles of fragrance, "lily-silver’d vales. 1834 A. j 
Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 334 Pedunculated "Lily-stars | 
(Pentacrinitidae). 1863 Woolner My Beautiful Lady 121 ] 
Mid splashing waters, sedge, and lily stars. 1887 Browning 
l’arleyings Wks. 1896 II. 722/1 Some "lily-strangled pool. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer' s Bk. Physicke 254-/1 Take "Lillye- 
water, Rosewater, and water of Mayflowers, a 1743 Savage 
Employee, of Beauty 44 The well-rang’d teeth in ’ lily- 
whitening rows, ion Bible i Kings vii. 19 The chapiters 
.. were of "liilie worke in the porch. 

b. In plant-names (of little currency) : lily 
asphodel, daffodil, names for the genus Amaryl- 
lis-, lily -bind, -bine dial., bindweed ; flily-grass, 
Gerarde’s name for an aquatic species of corn-flag 
( Gladiolus ) ; lily hyacinth, f jacinth, the genus 
Sc ilia, esp. S'. Liliohyacinthus ; + lily leek, 

Gerarde’s name for Moly; +lily narcissus, a 
proposed name for the tulip ; lily pink, the genus 
Aphyllanthes ; lily thorn, the genus Calesbtea ; 
lily vsrorcs, L'ndley’s name for the N.O. Liliacese. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp. s.v. Liiio-asphodeius. . . The 
common yellow flowered "lilly-asphodel. 1766 J. Lee [ntrod. 
Bot. App. 3x7 LilyAsphodel, A maryltis. 1828 Miss Mitfqrd 
Village Ser. in. 244 Snow-white "lily-bines, and light fragile 
hare-bells. 1733 Miller Card. Diet., Litio-narcissns {\% so 
called, because it resembles both these Plants), "Lily-Daffodil. 
1760 J, Lee [ntrod. Bot. App. 317 Lily Daffodil, Amaryllis. 
1397 Grharde Herbal r, xxi. 27 Water Gladiole . . hath on 
the top of every rushiestalke a fine vnthle.. of small flowers, 
in fashion of the Lillie of Alexandria, the which it is very 
like, and therefore I had rather call it "Lillie grasse. Ibid. 
lxx. 97 Hyacinthns stella/us Lilifolins , "Lillie Jacinth. 
Ibid. 98 The "Lillie Hyacinth is called Hyacinthns Ger- 
manicus liliflorns, or Germanic Hyacinth, taken from the 
countrie where it naturally gvoweth wilde. Ibid. Table 
Eng. Names, "Lillie Leeke, that is Moly. 1378 Lyte Do- 
deem 11. lii. 213 The greater is called both Tulpia, and 
Tulpian, and of some Tulipa, .. we may call it "Lillynar- 
cissus. 1848 Craig s.v., * Lily pink, the plant Aphyllanthes 
utouspelieusis. 1816-20 Green Uuiv, Herbal I. 267/2 
Calesbtea Spinosa ; "Lily Thorn,. .Discovered near Nassau 
Town in Providence. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. 133 Liliaceie 
— ’Lily worts. 

B. as adj. a. White or fair as a lily ; lily-white; 
lily-like. Also in parasynthetic comb., as lily- 
checked, -fingered, -handed -wristed adjs. 

IS - • Crt. of Love 781 And lily forhede had this creature. 
a 1333 U dall Royster D. iv. vii. (Arb.) 7a It shall he euen so, 
by his lily woundes. 1390 Spenser F, Q. 1. iii. 6 Ha,.lickt 
her liliy hands with fawning tong. 1390 Greene Neuer too 
Late (1600) 31: Lilly cheekes whereon beside Buds of roses 
shew their ptide. c 1590 — Fr. Bacon i. {1630) A3, She 
turn’d her smocke oner her liliy armes. 1391 Shaks. Two 
G ent. iv. iv. 160 The ayre hath . pinch’d the lilly-tincture of 
her face, a 1618 Sylvester Bonn. xxii. Wks. (Grosarti II. 
325/2 Thy brow.. Fairer then snow, or the most liliy thing. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Country Life 246 The lilly-wristed 
morne, 1649 Dryden On Death Ld. Hastings 58 Blisters 
.. Like rosebuds, stuck in the lily-skin about. 1720 Gay 
Sweet William's Fareiv. 48 Adieu, she cries I ana wav’d 
her liliy hand, a x8xo Surtees Barthram's Dirge v, They 
rowed him in a lily-sheet, And bare him to his earth. 1847 
Tennyson Princess Cond. 84 No little lily-handed Baronet 
he, 1839— Elaine 2 Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule v. 69 He was no mere lily-fingered idler 
about town. 1877 Bryant Poems, Little People of Snow 
no She saw a little creature, lily-cheeked. 

b. Pale, pallid, colourless, bloodless; lily- 
livered a., white-livered, cowardly ; so lily-liver, 
a ‘ lily-livered 1 person. 

1590 Shaks, Mids. N. v. i. 337 These Lilly Lips, this 
cherry nose, These yellow Cowslip cheekes. 1603 — Macb. 
v. iii. 15 Go pricke thy face, and ouer-red thy feare, Thou 
Lilly-liuer'd Boy. 1803 Joanna Baillik Rayner i. i. 9 
That plain word Still makes Sebastian, like a squeamish 
dame, Shrink and look jily-fac’d. 1857 TMU-omBarchester 
T. xiv, Surely, .you will not be so lily-livered as to fall into 
this trap which he has baited for you. x86o Thackeray 
Roundabout Papers xii. (1869) X30 When people were yet 
afraid of me . . I always knew that I was a lily-iiver. 

Hence LiTyfy v. tram,, to make lily-like. 

1866 Reade Griff. Gaunt (1887) 109 The full moon's silvery 
beams shone on her rose-like cheeks and lilyfied them. 

Lily-flower. The flower of the (white) lily; 

occas. the heraldic fleur-de-lK 
a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 25630 (GStt.) far )>u lay in hi bright 
boure, Leuedi! quite als lull flottre. 1340 Ayetib, ajo My 
lemman is ase he lylye amang )>e homes. . . pis lilye flour 
lokep his uayrhede amang j?e homes of uondingges of pe 


ulesse. c *383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 16 r A garlond . . of 
rose leuys Stekid ai with lylye flourys newe. c 1440 York 
Myst. xii, 91 pe lelly floure full faire of hewe. 1612 Web- 
ster li’h. Devil v. Stage Direction L2 niarg., A pot of liliy 
flowers. 1833 Tennyson CEnone 94 Poems 56 The smooth- 
swarded bower, Lustrous with lilyflower. 

LiTy-pot, 

1. A flower-pot with a lily growing in it; a 
representation of this, commonly occurring as 
a symbolic accessory in pictures of the Annuncia- 
tion, and hence frequent as a religious emblem. 

1340 Invent. Ch. Goods in Genii. Mag. Libr., Ecclesiology 
157 A single vestment of white damask imbroidrede with 
lily pots. 1378-9 New Year's Gifts in Nichols Progr. Eliz. 
(1823) II. 251 A lylly pot of agathe, a lylly flower going 
owte of it garnesshed with roses of ru byes. 1898 A rchwol. 
jfrnl. IN. 172 On the brass of Bishop Andreas at Posen, 
dated 1479, • ■ the lily-pot forms the central upright hand of 
the episcopal mitre. 

2 . An Ornamental vase imitating the ‘ lily-pot ’ of 
sacred art ; in the early 1 7 th c. app. spec, a tobacco-jar. 

x6xo B. Jonson A Ich. 1. iii, He keepes it [Tobacco] in fine 
Lilly-pots, that open'd, Smell like conserue of Roses, or 
French Beanes, c 1618 Fletcher Q. Corinth 11. iv, Vintner : 
Look into the Lilly-pot. a 1652 Bhome Weeding Covent- 
Gard. ii. ii. (1658) 34 Vint. Y'are welcome, Gentlemen, 
take up the lillie-pot. 

b. Her. [See quot. ; the use seems incorrect.) 

1780 Edmondson Her. II. Gloss., Lily-pot see Covered 
Cup. 

t3. A size of writing paper distinguished by the 
1 lily-pot ’ as a water-mark. Obs. 

1589 G. Harvey Pierce's Superemg. {1592) 138 Stationers 
. . find more gain in the lillypot blank than in the lilly-pot 
Euphued. 

Lily-wllite, a. (Stress variable.) Also 4 
luly-. White as a lily. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. vii. 30 Lylie-wliyt hue is. -that 
reveth me mi rest. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 977 Loth & ]>o 
luly-whit his lefly two defter, a 1400 Pistill of Susan 16 
Heo was . . Louelicbe & lilie whit. 1313 Douglas sEneis 
1. Prol. 453 In loifing of thir ladyis liliy quhyte. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. a. iii. 26 A silken Camus liliy whight. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. xi, Cherry Cheeks, small Lily- 
white Hands. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 280 As to 
despotism, your lily-white hands must never touch it. 1820 
Scott Abbot vii, With .. ten lily-white groats in his pouch. 

b. as sb. (a) Lily-white colour, y f) Old Cant. 
A chimney-sweep. 

a 1 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lilly-white, a Chimney- 
sweeper. X713 Eng. Gratitude 7 See how my Flowers are 
,,dy'd in Lilly- white or Rosy-red. 
bo f Lily-wliite d a, in same sense ; hence Lily- 
whiteness. 

1560 Piiaer /Eneid ix. (1562) Eeiij, Somelylywhvted swan. 
1385-94 R- Bridges Eros <5- Psyche Apr. xxii, Psyche, ah in 
lily-whiteness veil'd. 

Iiim, obs. form of Limb, Lime sbf, Limn. 

Lima (Irma), the name of the capital of Peru, 
used attrib. in the following names of products of 
that locality : Lima bark, the bark of certain 
species of Cinchona-, a kind of Peruvian bark; 
Lima bean, Phaseolus htnatusy see also quot. 
1858 ; Lima-wood, a kind of Brazil-wood. 

1834 M. G. Lewis Jrnl. IV. Ind. 152 The Lima Bean is 
said to be more like a pea than a bean. 1853 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Lima Bark, common name for the Cinchona pallida, 
or pale Peruvian hark. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Lima- 
beau, the Phaseolus Limensis, an esteemed kind of pulse 
cultivated in the tropics ; the perennial kidney-bean, P. 
pereunis. X864 Craig, Suppl., Lima-wood_ is a fine kind of 
Nicaragua wood, produced in South America. 1886 A. H. 
Church hood Grains hid. 155 The Lima or Duffin bean., 
is cultivated almost everywhere throughout India, 
t Liinace. Obs. rare. [a. F. limace (:— L. 
*llmcicea) slug, formerly also shell-snail, or ad. L. 
llmac-em , limcix slug, snail.] A shell-snail, 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495)1. xlviii. 93 a'a 
His skynne was as havde as the shelle of a lymace. 1392 
Lodge Euphues Shadow (1882) 32 The Limace stayeth what 
shee toucheth. 

Limaceous (bim^’Jbs), a. [f. L. ITmdc-, 
Umax slug, snail + -EOUS (cf. -aceous) .] Pertain- 
ing to slugs or snails ; snail-like ; also, in mod. use, 
pertaining to the genus Lvnax of slugs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Limaceous, snaily, snail-like. x8ss 
Mayne Expos. Lex, Limaceus, . . Applied by Mencke to 
a Family . .of the Gasteropoda ctelopncca, having the Limax 
for their type: limaceous. x 85 i Wilson & Gf.ikie Mem. 
£, Forhes xiv. 490 Delicacies suited to the limaceous appe- 
tite._ [In mod. Diets.] 

Xaimaci&n (lsimA-Jan). Zool. [f. L. limac- 
Limax + -ian. Cf. K. limacien. j A limacid or slug. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 483/1 Lamarck .. concludes by 
comprehending under his Limacians the .. five genera: 
Onchidinm, Parmacella, Limax, Testacella, and Vitrina. 

Limacid (larmasid). Zool. [ad. mod.L. Linia- 
cid-m, f. Limax : see -id.] A gastropod of the 
family Limaddm ; a slug. 1890 in Century Diet. 

Limaciform (bimiff-sif^im), <z. [f. L. limac-, 
limax slug, snail + -(j)fobm.] Having the form 
of a slug j limaceous. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol, III. 185 It is probable that 
the other limaciform larvae are similarly circumstanced. 
1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 197 C[enia } Cocksii. Animal 
limaciform, back elevated. 

Limacin (larmasin). Chem . [ad. F. limacine, 
f. L. limac- Limax : see -in.] (See quot.) 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem, III. 696 Limacin, a substance 
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obtained by Braconnot . . from the garden-snail {Li max 
as; res it's). 

Limacine (lai-masain, -in), a. and s/>. [ad. 
mod.L. Limacinx (see below), f. L. il/ndc Umax 
gj u . r ; see -ine.] a. adj. Pertaining to the sub- 
family Limacinx or family JJ/nacidx of land-snails, 
typified by the genus Umax; limaceotts. b. sb. 
A slug of the sub-family Limacinx, or family 
Limacidm (Cent. Diet.). 

x888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Limacine , viscous or slimy, like a 
snail. 

Limacinean (bimasi’nian). [f. mod.L. Lima- 
cinea, f. L. li/ndc- (see prec.) + -AN.] In I)e Blain- 
ville’s classification, a slug belonging to the third 
family, Limacinea, of his Fulmobranchiata, 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 485/t The second section of the 
Limacineans of M. de Blalnville, or those which have the 
border of the mantle enlarged into a species of buckler. 

Limacinid (laim^-sinid). [f. mod.L. Lima- 
cinid-x : see -id.] A pteropod of the iamily 
Jimacinidx , typified by the genus Limacina. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

J.i m onoid (hi-makoid), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. Limacoid-ea, f. L. limac-, Umax slug : see -oir>.] 

a. adj. Pertaining to the Limacoidea , a family of 
gastropods typified by the genus Limax, b. sb. 
A slug of the family Limacoidea. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Limacoides, . . applied by Gold- 
fuss, Ficinus, and Cams to an Order ( Limacoidea , more 
correctly Limacoides) of the hnlhclmvitha, comprehending 
the intestinal flat worms which have some resemblance to 
the Limaces or slugs : limacoid. 

II Iiimapoa (izmasoh). Also 6 li-, lymasson. 
[Fr. shell-snail, spiral staircase, snail-wheel, etc., 
f. lima.ee (see Limace).] 

f 1 . A kind of military manoeuvre. [So in OFr.] 

1581 Styward Mart. Discipl. 1. 68 You shall bring them 
in this proportion of a ring, otherwise called a limasson. 
ifJ9i Garrard's Art Wane 207 To the end they may assure 


themselues the better, it is necessarle they make Lymassons 
when they are in simple and single aray. 

2 . (See quot. ; some Diets, give the sense as Eng.) 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 315/2 The Univalve Shells, as 

they were then [1757] called, or as Adanson denominates 
them, the Lima fans. 

3 . Math. (See quot. 1877.) 

1874 Sylvester in Proc. Roy. Instit. VII. x86 note, The 
Lima?on of Pascal. 1877 Cayley in Encycl. Brit. VI. 723/1 
A form which presents itself is.when two ovals, one inside 
the other, unite, so as to give rise to a crunode — in default 
of a better name this may be called, after the curve of that 
name, a limagon. 1879 Salmon Higher Plane Curves (ed. 3) 
44 In like manner on the radius vector to a fixed circle from 
a fixed point on it a portion of fixed length is taken on 
either side of the circle. The curve is called Pascal’s 
limagon. 

4 . A metallic gimp ( Funk's Stand. Diet. 1893). 

Limail, leinel (lz'mel). Now only teckn. 

Forms: 4-5limail(le,lymail(le,-ayl(a,lemaille, 
5 limayle, lymayll, 6 limail, 7 limaile, limmell, 
9 lsmel, Sc. lummle. [a. F. limaille, f. timer 
L. limare to file.] Metal filings. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4 T. 1267 An Ounce.. 
Of siluer lemaille. 14.. Voc. In Wr. -Wulcker 592/45 Lirna- 
torium, lytarge or lymayle. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 9 If 


? e wole not make lymayl of gold, jmnne make |>erof a sotil 
inne plate. *555 w. W> 


t inne plate. *555 W. Watreman Fardle Radons 11. i. 115 
.imall of golde. 16x5 Markham Eng. Ho u sew. (1660) xog 
Take Limmell of Gold, Silver, Lattin, Copper, Iron [etc.]. 


1825-80 Jamieson, Lummle, the filings of metal. 1893 
Gaz. i2 Jan. 3/3 The waste comprised wire-ends, 


B'ham 

called gold scrap) and'gold dust, called Iemel. 

|| Liman (If mam). [Russian JIIDfaHT estuary; 
applied to the salt-marshes at the mouths of the 
Dnieper(cf.Turkish liman harbour, mod. Gr.Atpart, 
? Gr. Atjuijv).] (See quots.) 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Liman , a shallow narrow 
lagoon, at the mouth of rivers, where salt is made. 1859 
Rawlinson Herod. Ill, iv. liii. 48 note. The word in the 
Greek . . is rather ‘ marsh ’ than ‘ lake and the liman of 
the Dniepr is in point of fact so shallow as almost to deserve 
the name. 1879 Webster Suppl., Liman, the deposit of 
slime at the mouth of a river. 

Limasson., obs. form of L1MA90N. 

t Limate, v. Obs.~ 0 [f. L. limat-, ppl. stem 
of limare , f. lima file,] To file. 1721 in Bailey. 

Limation (bim^-Jan). Now rare. [ad. late 
L. limdtion-em, used by Cselius Attrelianus, in sense 
‘diminishing (of the body) n. of action f. liman r : 
see prec.] Filing ; fig. * polishing up ’. 

x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Limation 
proper to Metals, .is a preparation with a file, whereby they 
yeeld dust for divers uses. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Limation .. In Surgery, the filing 
of the Bones, or hard Parts of the Body. 1852 S. R. 
Maitland Eight Ess. 197 Two years .. during which the 
new commissioners were employed in the limation of the 
work [preparation of a book] committed to them. 

+ b. Astron. Correction of errors in calculation 
or observation. Obs. 

1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 77 
You know how much it may conduce to the limation of 
astronomy, and the correction of our canons, to have the 
celestial phenomena accurately observed. 1669 — in Phil. 
Trans. IV. 1109 How the Motion of the Moon's Latitudes, 
which shall need its limations, is to be reform’d. 


Limatnre (brmatiiu). Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. late L. Hmdtfira, f. lima-re to Limate : see 
-ure. Cf. obs. F. limature .] Metal filings. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 99 Limature of iren. . . Limature 
of bras. 1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic vi. iv. 1 So Take three 
or four pounds of the limature of Iron, wash it well [etc.].; 
1721 in Bailey. ( 1 11 mod. Diets., which, however, give as 
the first sense ‘The act of filing’, without quot. or reference.) 

II Limas: (bi ■macks). IT. limaces (bimiAsia). 
[L. Umax snail, slug.] 

I. The typical genus of the Limacidm or slugs; 
a member of this genus, a slug. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, Dc P. A\ xviji. lxx. (1495) 825 Limax 


. . hathe that name for he biedith in lyme other of slyme. 

“ " ‘ ' : a Snell ; 


1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Limax, a Snail without 
a Dew Snail, a Slug. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 87 
The body of the Limax is of a figure approaching to 
cylindric. Ibid . , Limax ater , the black Limax. 1834 
McMurtrie Cuviers Anim. Kingd. III. 31 Limax Rufus, 
L. (the Red Limax). Ibid. 32 These Mollusca .. closely 
resemble the common Limaces. 1851-6 Woodward Mol - 
lusca 103 Some of the limaces lower themselves to the 
ground by a thread. 

2 . (See quot. ; the sense is recognized as Eng. 
in some modem Diets.) 

X339 Penny Cycl. XIII. 484/1 Linntetis uses the word 
Limax to designate the soft parts of most of the genera of 
his (Vermes) Tcsiacea. 

Limb (lim), sbf Forms: sing. 1-8 lim, 3-4 
looms, leme, lime, 3-7 lym, 4-6 lyme, lymme, 
(5 leyma), 6-7 limma, limbe, 6- limb. pi. 1 
limu, laomu, -o, -a. Nortkumb. lioma, 1-3 lime, 
(2leoman), 2-3limen,leman, 3leome(m,lLimarL, 
(lemmaiD, leomes ; also 2- regularly inflected 
in -s. [OE. lim str. neut. = ON. lim-r str. masc. 
(Sw., Da. lent) OTeut.^ type ; according 

to Kluge from a root *lt- in OTeut. *liju- Litk 
sb.; cf. also Lith. I emu (p~*loimen-) trunk, stature.] 

1 . Any organ or part of the body. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 274 Gif an lim biS untrum, ealle 8a 

o8re 8rowiaS mid |>am anum. a 1300 Cursor M. 2023 
Naked o fiat lime lai he j> at man think mast scham to see. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 9 A man has na lym Rat he is 
warere wi]> ban wi]> his eghe. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
II, 195 We s : ghe . . a mayde .. i-torned into a man, and was 
i-berded anon, and anoon hadde alle lym.es as a man schulde 
haue [L. barbamqne et cetera virilia. prodiixisse]. 1398 — 
Barth. De P.R. in. xvii. (Tollem. MS.) pe lyme of sy^te 
[L. organum visas]. 1484 Caxton Fables of Foge v, The 
lymmes of generacion were shewed manyfeslly. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 166 Self is overspread in all the lims and faculties 
of thy body and soule. 1880 IV. Corum. Gloss, s.v. Limb, 
‘ Your daughter looks well ‘ No, she’s but slight ; her face 
is her best limb ’. 

2 . A part or member of an animal body distinct 
from the head or the trunk, e. g. a leg, am, wing. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 13 pa claenan leomu pasre halgan femnan. 
11546). E. Chron. an. 1137 (Laud MS.) [Hi] prengde pe man 
pmr inne Set him brsecon alle pe limes. CH73 Lamb. Horn. 
23 pu sunegest mid summe of pisse limen ofter pen tie ]>u 
scoldest. c 1205 Lay. 19501 Sa me seal lacnien his leomes 
pat beoS sare. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 252 Leomen buten line. 
C1290 .S', Eng. Leg. I. 6/164 pe strenepe him failede in is 


limes. 13. . Gam. 4 Gr. Kjnt. 139 His lyndes & his lymes 
so longe & s 


so grete. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 385 Off lymmys 
he wes weill maid, c 1386 Chaucer Reeve’s Frol. 32 Oure 
old lemes mowe wel been vnweelde. c T400 Destr. Troy 
A large man of lenght with limis full brode. c 1440 


& 


York Myst. xxviii. 21 My lymmys are heuy as any leede. 
1470-85 M, 


\.k\jsvx Arthur tea, iii, He felle amonge the ser- 
pentys, & euery beest took hym by a lymme. 1508 Fisher 
7 Penit. Ps. cxlii. Wks. (1876) 239 Beddes to refresshe theyr 
wery lymmes. .1558 G. Cavendish Poems (1825) II. 80 The 
Earle of Surrey, In devve proportion she [nature] wrought 


hathe every lyme [ rimes , tyme, clyme], 1581 Mulcaster 


Positions vL (1887) 41 Their W'eake limmes and failing 
ioyntes. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp, n. Disc. xiii. 163 
He made crooked limmes become straight. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) 37 This will stop the bleeding of an 
amputated Limb. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xx, His 
trembling limbs their aid refuse. 187a Mivart Elem. Anal. 
iv. 152 A vertebrate animal may exist without limbs, as we 
see . . in most serpents. 

fig. 1580 Lyly Enphnes (Arb.) 417 There is. . no birde that 
flyeth with one winge, no loue that Iasteth with one lym. 
1615 Crqoke Body of Man 728 Through the three Regions, 
Natural!, Vitall & Animal, we haue carried our Story .. it 
followeth now that we prosecute our History vnto the 
Limmes. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. iv. 10 The very body 
of Antichristianism, with the distinct Limbs and Articula- 
tions thereof. 

b. = Leg. Now only (esp. U. S.) in mock- 
modest or prudish use, 


cx^oo Maundev. (1839) lxvi.175 Summe han here Armes 


or here Lymes alle to broken, and somme the sydes. 
*508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 182 Thy hanchis hirklis, 
with hukebanis harth and haw, Thy laithly lymis ar lene 
as ony treis. ? a 1550 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 316 The 
hingand brayis on adir syde Scho powtterit with hir lymmis 
wyde. a 1550 Christis Kirhe Gr. iv, His lymis wer lyk two 
rokkis. 17 , . Ramsay Scribblers Lash'd ti6 If Nellie’s hoop 
be twice as wide As her two pretty limbs can stride. 1785 
Burns Jolly Beggars 1st Air iv, I lastly was with Curtis, 
among the floating batt’ries. And there I left for witness 
an arm and a limb. 1837 a. Knowles Love-Chase u. i. 
Dram. Wks. 1856 II. 15 ill show a limb with any of them 1 
Silks I’ll wear, nor keep my legs in cases more ! 1839 

M arryat Diary A mer. Ser. 1. II. 245, I am not so particular 
as some people are, for I know those who always say limb 
of a table, or limb of a piano-forte. 1858 Pittsburg Chron. 
June (Bartlett), The poor brute [a horse] . . fell ., fracturing 
his limb, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. vii. 61) 83 ‘A bit 
of the wing, Roxy, or the — under limb ? * 


f e. pi. The pieces of a suit of armour. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert 1. vi. xliv, Some, who once 
were steadfast foot, . . snatch those limbs which only horse- 
men wore. 


d. Phrases. Life and limb, d limb and lith, 

+ limb and head, t limb and bone, limb and carcase , 
limb and wind, expressions intended to refer inclu- 
sively to all the bodily faculties employed in certain 
connexions. •[ Limb and land , body or life and 
property, j Ilk{a.) limb, ich a limb, used advb. in 
sense * in every limb, in every part of tire body, all 
over’. To tear or pull (one) limb from limb. 

c 1205 Lay. 702 3 « sctilen habben lif & leomen [f 1275 lime]. 
Ibid. 2817 He helite hidden griS & fri& vppe leome & 
vppe lif. a 1300 Cursor M. 24619 Sua lam in lime and lith. 
CX300 Havelok 2555 Als he louede leme or lif. 111330 
Roland V. 4 93 He bi-held him ich a lim. 1362 Langl. 
P. Pi. A. v, 8x BoJ?e his lyf and his leome was lost Jiorw my 
tonge. c 1430 Hymns Virg, 43 Satie pee harmelees, lyme 
& heed. 1x440 York Myst. xix. 2 Peyne of lyme and lande, 
Sterne ofyoure steuene-s stoute. c 1460 Towneiey Myst. v. 
26 He is blyssyd, ich a lym, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
lxxvi. 62 He had pyte of hem and yaf hem lyf and lymme. 
a 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI, 132 That their lifes and 
lymmes should be saved. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, 
xi. 23 Lym nor lyth I may not steir. 1584 Hudson Du 
B arias’ Judith v. (1608) 71 That Duke whose name alone 
Hath made great warrkrars quake both lim and hone. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stvffc Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 Hee will . . tear him 
limbe from limbe, but hee will extract some capitall confession 
from him. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 120 Of able Body, 
sound of Limb and Wind. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. iii. (1840) 
51 They pulled down, .their houses, and pulled them. .limb, 
from limb. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rndge ii, The traveller. . 
examined him in limb and carcass. 1888 Times 1 weekly ed.) 

9 Nov. 16/2 Young men, strong of limb and wind. 

3 . In uses originally fig. (cf. Member). 

a. A member (e.g. of the church as ‘ the body of 
Christ’, of Christ, of Antichrist); a branch or 
section ; an element or component part. Obs. exc: 
in nonce-uses, with distinct reference to a meta- 
phorical ‘body’. 

cxooo /Elfric /Aj/j?. II. 276 Ge..sindon Cristes lichama 
and leomu. [c xzoo Vices 4 Virtues (1888) 27Hie sculen bien 
mine lemen, and ich here heaued. a X225 Alter. R. 360 Nis 
God ure heaued, and we alle his limes?] c 1315 Shoreham 
Poems (E.E.T.S.) 23 5ef ]?at J>ou art A lyme of holy cherche. 
1340 Ayenb. 182 pe kueades pet byep ine |rise wordle 
bye]> b e hmes of anticrist. C1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 4x2 
God hah ordeyned dyuevse lemes of hooly chirche. c 1386 
Chaucf.r Pars. T. I* 62 Ye were the children of God, and 
lymme of the regne of God. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor, 
Philos. (Palfr.) gzTn tbesoules of men is ingenerate a limbe 
of science, which with the mixture of a terrestriall sub- 
stance is_ darkened: 1550 Vuron Godly Sayings (1846) 19 
His Christian brethren, whom he heareth alsoo to be the 
lymmes of Christ. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 402 Your 
Schoolemasters and you are a limme of Antichrist. CX586 
C’tkss Pembroke Ps. uevt. i, All lands, the lymms of earthy 
round. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxviii. § 9 A part of the 
house of God, a limme of the visible church of Christ. 1607 
Hif.ron Vies. I. 115 The whole order thereof in euery part 
and limme set downe in His eternal! wisedome and proui- 
dence. 1661 Marvell Corr. xxv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 61 So 
considerable a body in yourselves and so honourable a limb 
of the towne. 1679 Dryden Troilus 4 Cr. Pref. b 3 b, 
Fletcher .. was a Limb of Shakespear. 1773 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 441, I never can forget that I am an Irishman.. 

I think I would shed my blood, rather than see the limb I 
belong to oppressed. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. ii. (1856) 22 
Our little corps of officers . .including that non-effective limb, 
the doctor. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. vi. 83 An army 
is but the limb of a nation. 

b. f The devil's or the fiend's limb , limb of the 
devil, of Satan, of hell : an agent or scion of the 
evil one ; an imp of Satan ; hence, a mischievous 
wicked person (now dial.). + So also thieves' limb. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 33 Cub is jpi&t se awyrjjda gast is heafod 
ealra unrihtwisra deeda, swylce unrihtwise syndon deofles 
ieomo. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 78/20 Zaroen and Arphaxat 
bat he deueles limes were, a 1340 Hampole Psalter iii. 1 
Many, b at is, fendes & pe fendes lymmys, rises agayns me. 
c 1350 St. Mary Magd. 212 in H orstm. A itengl. Leg. (1881) 83 
A, lym of Satenas, hi sire 1 c 1380 Wyclif Wks. u88o) 109 pe 
deuelis lyms maden discencion. .a^enst hem. 1434 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 435 A disciple and lyme of the feende called the 
Pucelle. CX450 Mirour Saluacioun 2763 Judas y l thevis 
lymme. a 1540 Barnes Wks. (1573) 189/2 Such a vyllayne, 
and lymme of y e deuell. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 201 The 
gift of regeneration, which is that whereby a man, of a 
limme of Sathan, is made a member of Christ. 1645 Ruther- 
ford Try at 4 Tri. Faith (1845) 45 He hath made many 
black limbs of hell fair saints in heaven. 1660 Dickson 
Job x. Sel. Writ. (1845) I. 71 Ye may as well say, * I am 
naturally adevil’s limb’. 1833 J. S. Sands Poems 86 (li. D. D.) 
Divide my game, ye devil’s limbs ! 

c. Hence limb alone is used for : A mischievous 
person (now applied mostly to children) ; a young 
imp or rascal, colloq. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of H . ill. Intermeane (1631) 49, 
I had it from my maid Joane Heare-say : shee had it from 
a limbe o' the schoole, shee saies, a little limbe of nine yeere 
old. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Limb , . . sometimes ’tis 
a Term of Reproach, signifying a Scold, or very turbulent 
Woman. 1760 Foote Minor it. Wks. 1799 I. 269 Ah, Foote’s 
a precious limb ! Old Nick will soon a football make of him ! 
1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xxii, Now listen, you young limb, 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx, ‘ See there 1 . . don’t 
that show she’s a limb? ’ 1862 Calverley Verses 4 Traust. 
7 He was what nurses call a ‘ limb ’. 

d. Lifnb of the law : a derisive name for a legal 
functionary of any kind, e.g. a lawyer, a police 
officer. Also occas. Limb of the bar : a barrister. 


LIMB. 


LIMBER. 


1730 Portland Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.') VI. 3s He is a. 
Lira b of the Law and will be over here [at Y ork] at our Assizes. 
1753 School of Man 149 There’s another. Limb of the Law- 
starting from his bed to peruse a case recommended to hint, 
1770 Foote Lame Lover m. Wlcs. 179.9 1 L 9a Well said, 
my young limb of the law. 1809 Malkin Oil Bias 1. v. I* 7 
A limb of the law, who had hitherto taken us under his 
protection. 1815 W. H. I reland Scribbleamania 260 As a 
Sjjnb of the Bar, 1 with honour renown ’em- 
. f e. applied to things. Ohs, 

1593 Q. Eli 2. Booth, hi. pr. x, 64 What tho’ all these good 
thinges, sufficiency, powre, all be but lyms of blissidnes. 
c 1640 New Serm. of newest fashion (1877) 37 That Heathen- 
ish Structure the lim of Idolatry Cheapside Crosse. 1661 
Merry Drollery 1. a But she a Babe of grace .. Thought 
kissing a disgrace A Limbe of propbanation In that place. 

4 . Transferred senses. 

a. A main branch of a tree. 

Beowulf 97 (Gr.) Semlmihtiga. gefraetwade foldan sceatas 
leomum and leafum. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vt, lxxxiii. 764 His 
[the cedar’s] limmes and branches be long and stretched out. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. Jan. (17061 5 In taking o(f an whole 
Branch or Limb, cut close to the Stem. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
I. xx. (1840)354 A large limb of the tree. 1863 Woolner 
My Beautiful Lady 114 Giant shadows trenched the frosty 
ground From bole and limb. 1870 Jefferies Wild. Life in 
S. Co. 271 Elms are often stripped . . to make the timber . . 
free from the great branches called ‘ limbs 

b. In various uses, chiefly of material things and 
more or less technical: A projecting section of ! 
a building, e. g. the outworks of a castle ; one of 
the four branches composing a cross ; a member 
or clause of a sentence, or the like; a spur of a 
mountain range ; one of the pieces which compose 
the lock of a gun. 

1377 Holinshed Citron. I. Hist. Scot. 477/1 They wanne the 
lims of the bouse vpon them, forcing the capitayne.. to retire 
Within the dongeon. 1577-87 Ibid. III. 593/1 After that all 
the lymmes of the Castell had beene reuersed and throwne 
downe, they kept the maister Tower. 1609 Hieiion Whs. I. 
4ti Now followeth that limme of the prayer, which concernes 
the man. i6iz Webster White Devil I 3 b, I haue heard 
you say, giuing my brother sucke, Hee tooke the Crucifix 
betweene his hands. And broke a limbe off. 1793 Smeatqn 
Edystone L. § 97 A carpenter’s square, having a spirit-level 
fixed upon one of its Limbs. 1810 Scott Lady of L. m. viii, 

A slender crosslet..The shaft and limbs were rods of yew. 
183a J, Hodgson in Rai w Mem. (1858) II. 258 The outer 
gateway and court which stood on the most northerly limb 
of the hill. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrnts. (1872) I. 20 
There is a spiral stair-case within one of its [an arch’s] 
immense limbs. 1859 Musketry Instruct , m. 11 Name the 
limbs of the lock, ana the other principal parts of the rifle. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xv. 355 In another limb of 
the same sentence. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. 
x. 515 A short eastern limb, ending in an apse, contained the 
high altar. 1898 A llbutfs Syst. Med. V. 845 So great an 
increase of arterial pressure as to rupture a limb of the aortic 
valve. 

•f c. [tr. medX. membrum.J An estate, etc. de- 
pendent on another. 06s. 

[1442 in Madox Fomtul. Anglic. (1702) T47 Manerium de 
Raskell cum omnibus suis membris & pertinenciis suis.] 
1605-47 Habington Surv. Worcs. in Wares. Hist. Soc.Proc, 
III. 403 Thys chappell is a lym of Suckley, havinge neyther 
buryall nor Armes. Ibid. 405 Escelie, Wolscote and Wolaston 
are but lyms of the Manor of Swineford. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as limb arch, -bom, -ease, 
-muscle, -nerve, - vessel ; limb-numbing , -streivn 
adjs- ; + limb-broken a., affected with hernia, 
ruptured ; limb-girdle Anal, (see Gibdle.s/> 14b); 
limb-guard, defensive armour for the arm or leg; 
limb-length advb. phr., with limbs stretched out 
to their full length; + limb-lifter, a fornicator; 
f limb-take a., crippled. Also Limb-meal. 

• *883 Martin & Moale Vertebr. Dissect, 102 The general 
arrangement of the skeleton ; its *limb arches and limbs. 
1854 Gwen 4 Teeth I18551 6 The strength and lightness 
of the *limb-bones, 1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R , xvii. 
xix, (Tollem. MS.), It helep hem at pe beste pat hep *lyme 
broke [ed. 1535 limme broken L. iterniosis], 1654 Gayton 
Pleas, Notes 1. i. 6 Longing for *limli-ease, and tooth motion. 
1870 Rollestqn A mm. Life 33 Possessed of no functional 
limbs nor * limb-girdles. 1869 Boutell Arms 4 Arm , 
viii. (1874) 125 At this time [c 1350] the ‘limb-guards were 
made to enclose the limbs within back and front pieces, hinged 
and buckled together. 3873 Symonds Grk . Poets viL air 
Where the Bacchantes lie *limb-length beneath the silver- 
firs. 1579 Gossqn Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 33 Better might they 
say them selues to be . . perfect *Limme lifters for teaching 
the trickes of euery strumpet. 1608 Middleton Fam. Love 
v. ill. Abroad thou'rt like a stone horse, you old limb lifter. 
161* Florid, Leuante, . , 3 . lim-lifter, an vp-taker, a bold 
pilfrer. 1898 P. M anson Trap l Diseases xiv, 231 Atrophied 
HEinb-musdes. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med, III. 309 The 
sweat-nerves, although ultimately In the *limb-nerves, do not 
leave the cervical or lumbar regions of the cord in the 
anterior roots of these nerves, 1508 Sylvester Du Bartas 
ii» i. nt . Furies 173 The stifning Carpese, th’eyes-foe Hem- 
lock stinking, *Limb-_numming belching, and the sinew- 
shripking Head-laughing Apium. 1813 Shelley Q. Mob 
v. tot, Amid the horrors of the *limb-strewn field. 1519 
H orman Vulg. to6 Brute beestis cherisshe vp theyr kynde : 
tboughe they do *lymtake, or be nummed. *898 J. Hutchin- 
son Archives Sstrg. IX. 333 All the larger ’’limb-vessels 
must also be simultaneously affected. 

Limb (lim), sbf Also 6-7 lym,b(e, limbe, 
(7 lembe). [ad. L. Umb-us hem, border, edge, 
fringe, zodiac, or F. limbe (=It., Sp., Pg. Umbo). 
Cf. Limbtjs, Limbo.] 

+ 1 . Ac. = Limbo i, Limbus 1. Obs. . 

C* 4 S° Mirour Saluacioun. 492 (1888) 18 For savvies fro 
helles Lymbeshuld passe maugre thaire fbos. 1513 Douglas 
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/Ends vi. Prol; 92 The Lymh of faderis auld, With Lymhts 
j>uer orum. 1528 Lyndesay Drone 360 That was the Lymbe, 
m the quhilk did remaine Our Fore-fatheris, because Adam 
offendit. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 8 The fatheris, 
quha war abyddand, in the limbe and place of rest. 1600 
J. Hamilton Facile Traictise X 3, To hyd the deliuerance 
of the patriarches and vt'hers lust men, in the auld law out 
of the lymbe of the fathers. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 31 X. 
s.v. Limb, Limbus,. .The limb of the patriarchs. .. The limb 
of infants dying without baptism. 
f 2 . A border or edging. Obs. rare~ y . 
i644.Digby Nat. Bodies xxx. (1645' 321 There must appeare 
at the bottom of the papier, a Lembe of deepe blew. 

3 . In scientific use ; The edge or boundary of a 
surface, a. gen. 

1704 Newton Optics (1721) 209 The violet and blue at the 
exterior Limbs of each Ring, and the red and yellow at the 
interior. 1791 W. Bautkam Carolina 501 Their ears are 
lacerated, separating the border or cartelaginous limb. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 268 Disk, the middle of a surface. 
Limb, the circumference. Margin, the extreme sides. 1831 
Literary Gaz, 15 Jan. 40/3 The points thus formed being 
carefully marked on the limb of the circle, the intervals are 
then subdivided [etc.]. 

b. The graduated edge of a quadrant or similar 
instrument. 

1593 Fale Dialling 50 b, The 63'b 30™. of the limbe of the 
Quadrant. 1594 Blundevu. Exerc. sw, xx. (1636.^ 677 The 
limbe of the Mariners Astrolabe is traced_ . . with three 
Circles, making two spaces to containe therein the degrees 
and numbers of altitude. 1690 Leybouun Curs. Math. 715 b, 
The Limb of the Quadrant is divided into 90 . . Degrees. 
1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 34 Mark down the 
Degrees and Minutes shewn on the Limb. 1837W11EWELL 
Hist. Induct. Set. (1357) I. 154. 

e. The edge of the disk of a heavenly body, esp. 
of the sun and moon. 

a 1677 Half. Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 364 The perception 
of Sense . . judgeth . . the Limb of the Heavenly Horizon to 
be contiguous to the Earth. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 39 
The Eastern Limb of the Moon will first cover the Western 
of the Sun, and the Western of the Moon will last uncover 
the Eastern Limb of the Sun. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) I. 305 When astronomers, in describing an eclipse, 
talk of the shadow of the earth touching the outer limb of 
the moon. 181a Woodbouse Astron. xi. 90 The lower limb 
of the Sun when setting. 1879 N ewcomb & Holden A stron. 
301 Similar prominences were seen about the sun’s limb. 
1891 T. Hardy Test 1. ix, The sun’s lower limb was just 
free of the hill. 

d. . Bot. The lamina or expanded portion of a 
monopetalous corolla, of a petal or sepal. Also, 
the lamina or blade of a leaf. 

1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Limb , , .among the Florists, 
'tis the Edge of Leaves, Flowers, &c._ 1760 J. Lee Introd . 
Bot. 1. iii. (1765) 7 One Petal ; it consists of two Parts, viz. 

. . the Limb, or upper Part, which usually spreads wider. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower, PI. I. 6 The upper large part of 
the petal is termed the limb, and the lower the claw. 1872 
Oliver Blent. Bot. i._ vii. 85 In a gamopetalous corolla .. 
the lower united. portion is called the tube; the free divi- 
sions, which indicate the number of parts cohering, the 
limb. 

e. Zool. In trilobites (see quot.). 

1877 Huxley Anal. Inv.Anim. vL 258 The limb, or lateral 
area on either side [of the glabellum] answers to a thoracic 
fleuron. Ibid. 259 The limb is thus divided into two parts— 
one fixed... , attached to the glabellum ; the other separable 
... on which the eye is placed. 

Limb (lim), v. [f. Limb j 3 . 1 ] 

1 . irons. To pull limb from limb ; to dismember. 
Also with up. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk < 5 - Selv. To Rdr., As the one had 
wrackt and limm’d my thoughts . . so had the other nipt in 
my soul and. shrivell’d up my thoughts. 1693 Smallridge 
f ul. Csesar in Dy den's Plutarch IV. 482 They . . ran . , tip 
and down the city, to find out the men, and limb them. 
1731 Bailey vol. II, To limb, to pull limb from limb. 2883 
Tromholt Aurora Borealis I. 172 The intestines being 
taken out, the trunk is limbed up. .each joint being skilfully 
dissected, 1888 Daily News xq ; Sept. 7/1 As to hearing the 
defendant threaten to ‘limb * the complainant. 

2 . refi. To provide oneself with limbs. Ohs. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 352 As they please. They Limb 
themselves, and colour, shape or size Assume, as likes them 
best 

Limb, obs. form of Limn. 

Limbacliite (lrmbaxsit). Min. [Named by 
A. Frenzel, 1873, from Limbach in Saxony, its 
locality : see -ite.] ‘ A hydrous silicate of alumi- 
num and magnesium, resembling cerolite ’ (A. H. 
Chester Diet, Min. 1896). 

■188a Dana Man. Min . 4- Lithol. 309. 

Limbate (li-mbek), a. Biol. [ad. late L. lim- 
; bat-us, f. limbus Limb sb,-, Limbus.] Of a part 
or organ ; Having a limb or border; bordered; 
Bot. said esp. of a flower having an edging of 
; a different colour from the rest. 

1826 Kirby & Sr Entomol, IV. 291 Limbate , when the 
disk is surrounded by a margin of a different colour. 1836 
Loudon Encycl, Plants Gloss., Limbate, having a colored 
1 or dilated surface. 1866 Treas, Bot., Limbate, having one 
: colour, surrounded by an edging of another. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. <[18/2 Limbate, bordered. 

Limbation (limb^'Jbn). Biol. [f. prec. : see 
-ATiox.J The formation of a border; a border 
distinguished by colour or structure. 

. 1881 H. B.. Brady in Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. Jan. 59 Sutures 
limbate, the limbation taking the form of raised beads, 1894 
in Gould lllustr. Diet. Med. 

Limbeck (li-mbek), sb. arch. Forms: 4lam- 
byke, 5-6 lembike, -byke, 6 lembyck, -beck, 


lymbeke, 6- 7 lim-,lymbeck(e, -bique, 7 limbek, 
-bic(ke, 6-9 limbec (k. [aphetized f. Alembic.] 

= AlembiO. 

c 1350 Med. MS. in Archseologia XXX. 409 Lambyke. 
1460-70 Bk. Quintessence n Pannejmue it in a lembilce 
and distille it at a good fier. 1529 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 
277 A lymbeke for stilling of waiters, a 1599 Spf.nser /•'. Q. 
vii. vii. 31 The dull drops, that from his purpled bill, As 
from a limbeck, did adown distill. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 
605. 1667 Dhyden Seer. Love 1. iii, I feel my Strength each 
Day and Hour consume, Like Lillies wasting in' a Lym- 
beck’s Heat. 1713 Pope Guardian. No. 92 1" 4 Like a lim- 
beck that gives you, drop by drop, an extract of the simples 
in it. 1829 Carlyle Mi sc. 11857) I. 277 Let the distiller 
pass >t and repass it through his, limbecs. _ 

Comb. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. i. 16 An engine, which lim- 
becklike extracted sweet water out of the brackish Ocean. 

1593 Lodgf, Phillis (1875) 54 My lone doth serue for fire, 
my hart the fornace is, T’he aperries of my sighes augment 
the burning flame, The Limbique is mine eye that doth 
distill the same. 1598 Tofte Albat, 1880) 3 What my sad 
eye Distils from Lymbeck of a, bleeding Hart. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. vii. 67. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Du bit. it. iii. 

rule xiv. § 29 (1676) 372 The remaining part [of the books 
of the Fathers] have passed through the limbecks and 
strainers of Hereticks [etc.]. 1840 Hood Miss Kilmansegg, 
Her Misery ix, The waters that down her visage rilled 
Were drops of unregtified spirit distilled From the Limbeck 
of Pride and V anity. 1887 si thenxum 20 Aug. 243/2 There 
are [in the translation] French forinsof expression .. which 
ought to have been passed through the limbeck. 

•f Lriabeck, v- Obs. [f. the sb. Cf. OF. lam- 
biqiter (16th c.), It. lambiccare. ] 

1 . trims . To treat as in an alembic; to subject 
to the process of distillation or extraction of es- 
sence, etc. Chiefly Jig. ; esp. to rack or fatigue 
(the brain) in the effort to extract ideas. 

1599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 162 Where the greater 
doe nothing but limbieke their braiues in the Arts of Al- 
chymy and Ballancing. 1622 Mabbe tr. Alemans Guzman 
d'Alf. n. 50 Wasting my wits, and Limbeking my braines, 
without drawing any iuice or substance thence at all. a 1652 
Brome Songs, etc. (1661)255 His Patients grow impatient, 
and the fear Of death, lymbeck’d their bodies into tears. 
1661 Feltham Resolves, Disc. Eccl. ii. n (1677) 346 And 
when he had try'd and Lymbeck’d all, the spirit and Extract 
comes forth, Vanity, Vexation. 

2 . To distil or extract (an essence, etc.) as by aa 
alembic. 

1598, Florio, Lambicare, to distill, to limbecke. 1648 
Earl Westmoreland^ Otia Sacra (1870) 139 The spring- 
head, where Crystall is Lymheckt all the yeere, 1657 W. 
Morice Coena quasi Kotvr/ Diat. iii. 140 The quintessence 
to be limbeck’d 1 and distilled [etc.]. 

Hence Li-nabeeked ppl. a,, Li-mbecking»W. sb. 
a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco battered 233 The stench and 
Stuff Extracted from their limbeckt Lips and Nose. 1647 
Ward Simp. Colder 18 Metaphysicall Limheckings. 

Limbed (limd), a. Also 4-5 i-limed, ilymedL 
[f. Limb sb. 4 -ed 2 ,] Having limbs. Nearly always 
with adv. or adj. prefixed, as well-limbed, straight- 
limbed. 

c sgza Cast. Love 624 Hose now I-se3e heere A child hat 
riht I-Iimed nere, pat h re0 ffeet and preo honden beere. 
1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v. So well Ilymed and com- 
pact by measure Well grows on heyght and of good stature. 
1555 Eden Decades 105 Thinhabit antes are . . well lymmed 
and proportioned. 1598 Grf,newey Tacitus) Ann. 1. xiii. 
(1622) 26 The Cheruscians being a great Iimmed people. 
1611 Speed_ Hist. Gt, Brit. tx. xviii, (1623) 898 Little of 
stature, ill-limmed, and crook-backed. 1667 Milton P. L. 
j vn. 456 lnriumerous living Creatures, perfet formes, Limb'd 
and full grown. 1697 Dkydicn Virg. Gcorg. w. 231 Strong 
[ limb’d and stout, and to the Wars inclin’d. 1748 Anson’s 
Pay. in, v. 339 These Indians are a bold well-limbed people. 
1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 173 It was a colt about two 
years old, well grown, finely limbed. 1873 Black Pr, Thule 
(1874) 4 A man. .straight-limbed, and sinewy in frame. 
Iiimbekill, obs. form of Lime-kiln. 
tLimbelite. Min. Obs. [Named (limbilite) 
by H. B. de Saussure, 1794, from Limburg, its 
locality : see -LITE.] A synonym of chrysolite. 

1 1837 Dana Min. 335 The minerals Chusite and Limbelite 
of Saussure, from the volcanic district of Limbourg, appear 
to be decomposed varieties of this species [Chrysolite], 1865 
Watts Diet. Ghent. Ilf. 696. 

Limber (li-mboj), sbf Forms: 5 lymor(e, 

5- 6 lymour, 6 lymowr, lym(m)er, Sc. lymnar, 

6- 7, 9 limmer, 9 limber. [Of obscure origin. 
The F. litnon — sense 1 below ; the derivative 
limoniere means * the shafts and connected frame- 
work of a vehi cle If the form ly mnar in Douglas 
be genuine, it may be an adoption of limoniere, 
and perh. the forms lymour , etc., though recorded 
earlier, may be corruptions of this.] 

X. The shaft of a cart or carriage. Obs. exc. dial, 
1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 123 A crouper for the 
lymour, price iiijs. 150X Douglas Pal. Hon, xxxiii, The 
lynmans [of the chariot! _wer of birneist gold./ 1513 •— 
sEneis ix. vi. 23 The cards stand with lymowris bendyt 
strek. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Coriel. 11595)448 They 
made him cavrie a limmer on his shoulders that is fastened 
to the Axeltree of a couch,[ = poach], 1611 Florid, TinUne, , . 
the limmer or bearoe of a Wagon orVYaine. 1839 Ure Diet . 
Arts g 82 (Pitcoai) The rolley horses have a peculiar kind 
of shafts, commonly made of iron, named limbers, the pur- 
pose of which is to prevent the carriage from overrunning 
them. x86o Eng. 4 For. Mining Gloss. (Newcastle Terms), 
L limner's, the shafts by which the horses draw. ' 

t b. Short for limber-horse. 

*632 Sherwood, A limmer, limomer. Voyez a Thill-horse. 


LIMBO, 


LlMBEIt. 

2 . Mil. (Tii early use //.) The detachable fore part 
of a gun-carriage,- consisting pf two wheels and an 
axle, a pole for the horses, and a frame which holds 
one or two ammunition-chests. It is attached to 
the trail of the gun-carriage 'proper by a hook. 

Quot. 1628 seems to be an erroneous explanation. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VI / ( t Scj6 1 84, ij pal re lymores with 
boltes forlokkes kayes lyrices and a taile pynne for the said 
Curtowe. 1578 Bourne Invent, tf Devices xcvi. 85 The 
Lymers that the horses doth draw in. 1628 R. Norton 
GunncrTus. 130 The sides and Cheekes [of theGariage] called 
Limber?. 1801 Wellington in Gut tv, Desp. (1837) 1.323 
A six-pounder, its carriage and limber, and ammunition in 
the limber box. 1851 Ord. p- R e'gul. R . Engineers x ix. 96 
Twelve pieces of Field Artillery, with their Carriages and 
Limbers. 1839 F._ A. Griffiths A rtil. Man . (1S62) 103 
No. 7 attends the limber and serves ammunition. 

3. attrib.. as (sense 1 b) f limber croup, '[iiame, 
pillow ; limber-box, -chest Mil., the ammunition 
box carried by a limber ; limber-h,ook (see quot.) ; 
limber-horse dial., the horse which is placed 
between the shafts; T limber-plank Mil. (see 
quot.) ; limber-saddle, a cart-saddle. 

r8oi *Limber-box [see sense 2]. 1876 Ja s. Grant // ist. 
India I. xxiy. 129,-1 Wood's field-guns had only five rounds 
left in the limber-boxes. 1888 Century Mag. May 103/2 
Some of whom [the enemy], springing nimbly on his ‘ limber- 
chests, shot down his horsss and then his men. 1483 Wardr, 
Acc. in Grose Antiq. Repert. (1807) 1 . 47 *Lymom- crowps. . 
*Lymour pilows. 1876 Voyi.e Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v. 
Limber, At the back of the limber is an iron book or: 
pintle, termed a Climber-hook, to which the trail of the gun 
carriage is attached. . . The limber-hook is stated to have 
been invented., in xSo4._ 1628 R. Norton Gittm-r Ix.' 13*' 
The * Limber Planks or sides of the Cariage' must be 4 and a 
halfe, or 5 dyametres broad, one thicke. 1480. Wardr. Ace. 
Edw. IV (1830) 123 For a *lymour sadell price, vs.f for a 
payre *lymour hamys garnissht xviij d. 1806-7 J- Beres- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life \ 1826) vi. vii, The flap of a limber- 
saddle rolling up and galling and pinching your calf. 

Limber (li-mbm), si>.% A r aut. [? a corruption 
of F. lumilre hole, perforation (lit. ‘light ’), used 
Naut. in the same application.] 

1 . One of a series of holes cut through the door- 
timbers on each side of the keelson to form a passage 
for water to the pump- well. 

1626, 1711, etc. [see limber-kale, -board in a], 1729 Gaft. 

W. Wrici.esworth MS. Log-bk of the ‘ Lyell ' 6 Sept., 
Cleared the Limbers in the Forehold. cx86o H. Stuart 
Seaman’s Catech. 63 See the limbers are clear, and limber 
boards shipped. 1898 F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot 326 
The ship . , never made a drop of water more than just suffi- 
cient to sweeten the limbers. 

2. attrib. in spec, combinations : limber-board 
(see quots.) ; limber-chain, a chain used like a 
limber-rope (Webster, 1.S64) ; limber-hole Naut. 
= sense 1 ; limber-passage Naut., the passage or 
channel formed by the limber-strakes on each side 
of the keelson ; limber-rope Naut., a rope passing 
through the limber -holes, by which they may be 
cleared of dirt ; limber-strake (or -streak) Naut.. 
(see quots, and Stiiake) ; limber-tar (see quot.). 

1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 70 One Strake 
next the ‘Limber Boards. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780), Limber-boards , short pieces of plank/ which form 
a part of the ceiling, or lining of a ship’s floor, close to the 
kelson, and immediately above the Umbers. They are .. 
removed, when it becomes necessary to . . clear the limber- 
holes of any filth, . .or gravel, by which they may be dogged. 
£1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 69 The Umber boards 
. . cover these channels or 1 limbers and serve to keep dirt 
out, which would soon choke the ptunps, 1626 Capt. Smith 
Aceid. Yng. Seamen 8 Then lay all the Flore timbers, and 
cut your “Limber holes aboue the keele, to bring the water 
to the well for the pumpe. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(t78o) s.v. Limbers , Every floor-timber has two limber-holes 
cut through it, viz. one on each side of the kelson. 1869 
Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. v. 79 The limber-holes in the 
floor-plates are, as a general rule, cut above the frame angle- 
iron. c 1830 Rudim. Navig. (Wealel 129 * Limber-passage, 
a passage or channel formed throughout the whole length 
of the floor, on each side of the kelson, for giving water 
a free communication to the pumps. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine ( 1780), * Limber-Rope, a long rope, frequently re- 
tained in the limber-holes .. in order to clear them by pulling 
the rope backwards and forwards. 1841 Dana Seaman's 
Man. 114. 1797 Rncycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 404/2 The 
*limber strake. 1841 Dana Seaman’s Man. 114 Limber- 
streak, the streak of foot-waling nearest the keelson. 1874 
Thearle Naval Archil. 55 The limber strakes, while con- 
stituting a longitudinal tie over the floors, served also to 
form watercourses on each side of the keel, leading to the 
pumps. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade,* Limber 'Tar, the' 
bilge- water or refuse found in the hold of a ship that imports 
tar, which has drained from the casks during the voyage. 

Limber (li-mbat), a. Also 6 limmer, lym- 
mer, 6-7 lymber. [Of obscure origin; Skeat 
suggests connexion with Limp a., which, however, 
has not been found before 1 706 ; it may perh. be 
some compound of Ltmb sb. (cf. the derivation of 
Leathwake from Ltth, limb). Cf. also the 
synonymous limmock dial.] 

1 . Easily bent (without damage to shape or 
structure) ; flexible, pliant, supple. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus , Lentus, softe, tender, pliant, that 
boweth easely, limber [etc.]. 1567TURBERV. Pipit, etc. 87 The 
Bargeman that doth rowe with long and limber Oare. 1378 
Lyte Dodoensiv. frxx.543 Theroote, .tough and limmer, and 
harde tobreake. Ibid, v.xxxii. 59i'The Gourde hath long lim- 
mer stalkes. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 50 Do not prune off 
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the side branches, lest the body of the plant be foo'Small and 
limber to beare .his head. 1667 Milton P. L. vit. 476Those 
wav’d thir limber fans For wings. 1684 Boyle Poronsn. 
Animi 4 Solid Hod. v. 46 With another piece of the same 
Bladder, made limber by being a little Wetted in common 
water. 1713 Chesblden A uat. 1. i, (1726) 12, I .. found .. 
in one instance several of the hones as limber as; leather. 
1738 [G. Smith] Curious Relat. If. v. 108 A Sprt bf Paper 
.. as fine and limber as Silk.' 1787 J. Farley Loud. Art 
Cookery (ed. 4) 7 The feet [of a goose] will be limber, if it 
be fresh, but stiff and dry if old. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. 
Mast xxx. in That the [new] ropes might have time to 
stretch and become limber. 1872 Blackik Lays Might. 73 
V e Norsemen brave That ply the limber oar. 

b. Of persons, their, bodies,, movements, etc. : 
Bending or moving easily; lithe and nimble. 

1582 Stanyhurst /Ends iv, (Arb.) 100 Limber in her 
whisking . . shee soars vp nimblye toe skyward. 1603 Dray- 
ton Bar. IVars vj. xxxviii, In Postures strange, their 
limber Bodies bending. 1603 B. Jonson Volpone 111. i, 
I could skip Out of my skin, now, like a subtill snake, I am 
so limber. 1635 B’oxe & James Voy. N. W. (Hakluyt Socd 
II. 378 The sunne shone, and thawed our men and made 
them more limber. 1694 Crowne Married Beau 11. 20 
Methinks you are As limber in your tongue as in your 
hams. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 549 At getting up, he took 
notice . . that his legs were more limber and bended with 
greater ease. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 1 1 . xliv. 71 
The Italian . . a thin limber creature. 18x7 Coleridge 
Christdbcl 11. 1 A little child, a limber elf. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby 1. i, A limber and graceful figure. 1859 Wraxall 
tr. R. Hand iu Hi. 27 The fingers remaining perfectly free 
and limber. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eras <5- Psyche M'ar. xiv. 
Pier comely boy, The limber scion of the God of War. 

-|- C. In unfavourable sense, of things which, are 
properly firm or crisp: Lirrp, flaccid, flabby. 

1593 Warner Alb. Eng. vu. xxxvii. (1612) 182 My limber 
wings were Leather-like vnplum’de. 1602 Middleton Blurt 
n. i. Limber like the skin of a white pudding when the meat 
is out. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic 1. xv. 20 Flowers are. . 
to be gathered . . before they Wax limber. 1736 Bailey 
Housh. Diet. 19s Observe to dap veryquick and very hard, 
for if you let them dry they will be limber. *747 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery (1767) 323 A rabbit, if stale, will be limber 
and slimy ; if new, white and stiff. 

2 - Xr- . 

1602 Marston Ant. <5- Mel. t. Wks. 1856 1 . 11 Confusion to 
these limber sycophants. 16x1 Siiaks. IV in!. T. 1. ii. 47 You 
put me off with limber Vowes. <1x639 Wotton in Gtttch 
Coll. Cur. I. 219 He had tryed and found him a Prince of 
limber virtues. 1695 Remarks Late Serm. (ed. 2) 2 Men 
of limber and pliable Consciences can easily do this. 17x9 
D’Urfey PilhXi 872) IT. 244 Tho’ both in his sense, and his 
Loyalty limber. 1858 Bushnei.l Serm. New Life 250 His 
whole nature becomes limber and quick to his love. 1887 
Betham-Euwards Next of Kin wanted I. xx. 272 [He] 
proved limber as a withy in her hands. 

■+ 3 . quasi-jA Limber quality, limbemess. Ohs. 

1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscretions I. ,12 
The whole depth of his talents laying in the mere limber of 
his tongue, 

4 . Comb., as limber-backed, -footed, -legged adjs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I, 96 The Himantopodes be some 
of them limber legged ana tender. 172c Humourist 162 
A poor limber-back’d Beau. 1747 M its. Glasse Cookery (1767) 
322 The duck., if new, limber-footed; if stale, dry-footed. 
Hence Idunberness. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Len/ztia, softenesse, pliantnesse, 
linvbernesse. 1669 Boyle. Coutn. New Exp. 1. 160 The 
limberness of them [the sides of a bladder] would permit 
the Air to accommodate it self and the Bladder to the Figure 
of a Cylindrical vessel. 1743 Land. <$• Country Brew. iv. 
(ed. 2)278 In this [trough] oaken Planks are laid for the 
confin'd Steam of hot Water . . to impregnate and reduce 
them to a Limberness. 1833 M. Scott in Blacksv. Mag. 
XXXVII. 460 The extreme pliancy and eel-like limbemess, 
if I may so speak, of the whole body. 1889 F. M. Craw- 
ford Greifeustein I. viii. 236 He has the most surprising 
limbemess of wrist. 

Limber (li'mbw), viJ [f. Limber «.] frans. 
To make limber, pliant, or supple. Hence Li*m- 
bering ppl. a. 

X748 Richardson Clarissa III. 356 Her stiff hams ..are 
now limbered intocourtesies three deep at every word. 1733 
Ess. Celibacy 39 They exempt themselves from the free and 
limbering situations and circumstances of action. 1872 
O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf-f, iii. (1885) 60 She worked her 
wrists., to limber ’em. 1883' F..AI. Crawford Mr, Isaacs viii, 
164 The stillest arms can be limbered. 

Limber (lumbar), 0.2 Mil. [f. Ltiibek r/.t] 
trans. To attach the limber to (a gun). Hence 
absol. to fasten together the two parts of a gun- 
carriage, as a preparation for moving away. 
Usually to limber up. 

1843 Lever J. Hinton vi. (1878) 34 The heavy artillery 
wns seen to limber up, and move slowly across the field. 
1851 Ord. $ ReguL R. Engineers xix. 95 Breadth of Shed, 
Guns limbered up. ,40 ft. oin. 1861 Man. Field Exercise 
Artillery 50 Limbering is always done at a trot, x868 
Kinglakf, Crimea (1877) III. i. 278 The guns of Turner's 
battery were limbered up and pushed forward. 

+ Li mberka m. Ohs. [f. Limber a. + Ham. 

The quot. from Wycherley shows that Dryden did not, as 
is generally supposed, invent the name; whether Wycherley 
invented it, or whether it was already current as an appel- 
lative or a nickname, remains at present uncertain.] 

a. In etymological sense : One who has * limber 
hams a supple-jointed person ; fig. an obsequious 
person, { lackey’, b. A character like that repre- 
sented in Dryden ’s play, a £ kind keeper 

[1673 Wycherley Country-wife n. 27 There can be no more 
scandal to go with him, than with Mr. Tatle, or Master 
Limberham. Lad. With that nasty Fellow ! no— no. 1678 
Dryden Limberham(i6So)Pcis. Dram., Limberham, a tame, 


foolish keeper, perswaded by what is last said to him, and 
changing next word.] 1689 Hickeringill Ceremony-monger 
i. Wks. 1716 II. 390 If I were a Papist . . I_ profess I would 
bow and- cringe as well as any Ecclesiastical Limber-ham 
ofthem all. a 1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 
99 He's a true limberham, a prodigal cully to the jilt he 
keeps for the use of the public. 1735 Smollett Quix. (1803) 
IV. 251 When the challenger was asked how the weight of 
both should be made-equal, he insisted on the other's carrying 
the difference in bars of iron, by which means, Limberham 
would be upon a footing with Loggerhead. 1756-66 Amor y 
Buncle IV. xiii. § 3. 249 She lives.. to ruin.. the miserable 
man, who is dunce enough to become a Limberham to the 
execrable wretch. 

1 *. Limberly, a. Obs.rare— 1 . t -Limber . 

1782 Elpjiinston tr. Martial 1. xliii. 47 Not the pears, 
that are bound by the limberly broom. 

Limbic (lrmbik), a. Anal. [ad. F. limbique 
(see quot. 1901), f. limbo, Limb sbP + -ique, -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or having the character of, a border ; 
in limbic lobe (of cerebrum), 1 term applied by Broca 
to the gyrus fornicatus ahd its prolongation, con- 
stituting the anterior part of the uncinate gyrus, 
because they are marked off in nearly all mammals 
from the surrounding convolutions' (Syd. Soc. Lex . ) ; 
also limbic fissure, the fissure surrounding this lobe. 

1882 Quoin's Anal. Led. 9) II. 341 The two ends of the 
limbic lobe of Broca, which are separated by the deep part 
of the Sylvian fissure. 1894 Gould Illustr. Diet. Bled., 
s.v. Fissure, Limbic Fissure (of Broca), the fissure surrounds 
ing Broca’s great limbic lobe. It includes the supercallosal, 
precuneal, and part of the collateral fissures. 1899 W. B. 
Lewis Mental Dis . (ed. 2) 102 The limbic fissure, which here, 
separates the. lower limbic arc from the extra-limbic mass.. 
X90X Gray's Anat. (ed. 15) 631 The term limhic lobe ( grande 
lobe limbique ) was introduced by Broca in 1878, and under 
it be included two convolutions, viz. the callosal and hippo- 
campal. 1 

Limbie (li’mi). Sc. [f. Limb sb. X + -ie dim. 
suffix.] A little leg. 

1789 Burns To Dr. Blacklock (21 Oct.) v, Ye glaiket, 
gleesome, dainty _ damies, Wha by Castalia’s wimpiin’ 
streamies, Lowp, sing, and lave your pretty limbies. 

Limbless (li-mles), a. [f. Limb sb . 1 -e-less.] 
Having no limbs, deprived of a limb or limbs. 

1594 R. Wilson Cobier’s Propk. v. ii. 52 So flies the murderer 
from the mangled lims Left limles on the ground by his fell 
hand. 1624 Massinger Renegade iv. i, (1630) H 2 b, Till, 
nought were left me But this poors, bleeding limblesse 
Truncke. X624GATAKKR TwixjhA/. 162 Whereas that which 
is given and received in the Eucharist, is (as Epiphanius 
well observeth) livelesse and limmelesse. X770 Foote Lame 
Lover in. Wks. 1799 IL 86 A tree not only limbless and 
leafless, but very near lifeless. 1881 Mivart Cat 459 The 
class also contains certain limbless creatures which look like 
something between snakes and earthworms. 

Limb-meal (lrmiin/1), adv. Obs. exc, arch . 
and dial. Forms : see Limb sbQ ; also 3 -mele, 
-meel(e, 5-7-meale, 9 dial, limb-mull, limmel. 
[OE. limmeelum : see Limb sb T and -meal.] Limb 
from limb, limb by limb; piecemeal. 

£1030 Vcc.in Wr.-Wulcker 440/36 Membratim, limmeelum, 
c 1205 Lay. 25618 He per }>ene beore of-sloh, and hine lim- 
mele [e 1273 ieome-mele] to-droh. a 1223 Juliana 79 per ase. 
wilde deor limmel to luken ham. c 1290 Beket 1779 in S. 
Eng, Leg-, pei ich Leo drawe lime mele. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 281 Maximus . . was alto hakked . . and 
i-prowe lyme meele into Tyber. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
vni. xxxvii. 330 He was drawen lymme meale. 1590 Ff.nne 
Frules 4X Readie to teare in peeces, and plucke hm-meale 
the bodie of the bloudie tyrant. i6xx Shaks. Cymb. n. iv. 
147 O that I had her heere, to teare her Limb-meale. «i68o 
Butler Rem- (1759) II. 399'rears Cards Limb-meal without 
Regard of Age, Sex, or Quality, and breaks the Bones o£ 
Dice.. 1709 tr. F. de Ciesa’s Trav. 78 Putting him to ex-, 
quisite Torments and tearing his Body Limb-meal. x86o 
T. Martin Horace 309 Up with their nails the earth they 
threw, Then limb-meal tore a coal-black ewe. 1894 S. E. 
Wares. Gloss., Limmel. 

Hence + Lixithmeally adv., in same sense. 

1569 Underdown Ovid agst. Ibis Liij b, He was .. tome 
limmeally, that is to say, each peece from other. 

Limbo 1 (lrmbp). [L., abl. sing, of limbus (see 
Limbos), occurring in suck phrases as in or e(-in 
or out of) limbo. Cf. It. limbo and Limb sb. 2 ] 

1 . A region supposed to exist on the border of 
Hell as the abode of the just who died before 
Christ’s coming, and of unbaptized infants. 

More explicitly limbo patrum, limbo infantum or of the 
infants', see Limbus. 

13. . St. Erkenwolde 291 in Horstm. AUengl. Leg. (1881) 
272 Quene ]?ou hei-ghedes helle-hole& bentes hom per-oute; 
. .oute oflimbo, jiou laftes me per. [1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xvi. 84 The deuel- .Bar hem forth boldely .. And made of 
holy men his horde in lym bo infe.rui. ] £1430 Miroter Sal- 
nacioun 198 How crist entred hell To glad our haly fadres 
in Lymbo as clerkes_ tell. CX460 Towneley Myst. xxv. 96 
Thise lurdans that in lymbo dwell. Ibid. 213 Lymbo is 
lorne, alas 1 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D vj b, After her 
deth she [Eve], ,'fylle in a de-ke and obscure pryson . . that 
was the lymbo of helle. 1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 
53 b, After theyr deth they went to lymbo patrum a place; 
of clerkenes nye to hell. 1328 Tindalf. Obed. Chr. Man- To 
Rdr. 19 Of what texte thou provest hell, will a mother prove 
purgatory, a nother lymbo patrum. 1605 Heywood Troub. 
Q. Elis, Wks. 1874.I. 221 , 1 am freed from limbo, to be sent 
to hell. <2x638 Cleveland Wks. (1687) 81 'Tis a just Idea 
of a Limbo of the Infants. 1749 Wesley Wks. (1872) X. xoi 
In what condition were they [the Old Testament Saints] 
while thus detained in Umbo? x8x8 Moore Fudge Faw. 
Paris 57 Souls in Limbo, damn'd half way. 1857-8 Sears 
Athan. xviii. 163 If a spiritual body is desirable at all, why 
are the saints kept waiting for it in limbo i 


LIMBO. 

; b. in extended use (see quots.). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 54 Methinks amongst 
those many subdivisions of Hell, there might have been one 
Limbo left for these. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 405 All these 
upwhirld aloft Fly o’re the backside of the World farr off 
Into a Limbo large and broad, since calld The Paradise 
of Fools. 171a Addison Sped. No. 297 r 7 The Picture 
which he [Milton] draws of the Limbo of Vanity. 1851 
Carlyle Sterling m. i. (1872) 163 As yet my books are 
lying as ghost books, in a limbo on the banks of a certain 
Bristolian Styx. 

f e. used^M. for: Hell, Hades. Obs. 

xg8i T. Howell Devises Diijb, And let my Ghost in 
Lymbo lowe be led, To Tantals thyrst, or prowde. Ixions 
wheele. 1582 Stan yhurstHSwwii. (Arb. ) 56 And with boat 
assalting too Limbo we plunged a number [L. imdtos demit- 
timus Oreo]. 1612 Proceedings 0/ Virginia v. 30 in Capt. 
Smith’s JV/es. fArb.) in These vninhabited lies; which 
(for the extxemitie of gusts, thunder, raine, stovmes, and il 
weather) we called Limbo. X634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's 
Lett. 270 She hath filled Limbo with her paricidiall leachery. 
a 1637 B. Jonkon Baccanall Tri. 50 in T. Morton’s New 
Eng. Canaan (1637) 147 Minos, Eacus and Radamand, 
Princes of Limbo. 

2. iransf. and fig. a. Prison, confinement, dur- 
ance ; also, + pawn, slang. 

XS90 Greene Neuer too Late (1600) 56 If coyne want, then 
eyther to Limbo, or else clap vp a commodity. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. IV. ii. 32. 1613 — etc. Hen. VI II, v. iv. 67, 

I haue some of ’em in Limbo Patrnm. 1649 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) HI- St So that John is now faster in Limbo than 
Ever. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 100 On she went, To find 
the Knight in Limbo pent. 1687 Congreve Old Back. it. i, 

1 let him have all my ready Mony to redeem his great 
Sword from Limbo. 1798 Bereskord in Ld. Auckland's 
Corr. (1862) III. 441-2 We have colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels, and majors and captains enough in limbo. X843 
Carlyle Past Pr. 11, viii, Monks ... must not speak too 
loud, under penalty of foot-gyves, limbo, and bread and 
water. 1849 Cobden Speeches 84 Men of bad character, 
who have been put into limbo, or, flogged. 1881 Besant & 
Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. x. (1883) 79 There were, besides the 
residents.., poets not yet in limbo. 

b. Any unfavourable place or condition, likened 
to Limbo ; esp. a condition of neglect or oblivion 
to which persons or things are consigned when re- 
garded as out worn, useless, or absurd. 

1642 Milton Apol. Wks. X851. III. 275, I am met 

with a whole ging of words and phrases not mine, Tor he 
hath,. mangl’d them in -this his wicked Limbo. 1728 Pope 
Dune. j. 238 0 1 pass more innocent, in infant state, To the 
mild Limbo of our Father Tate. 1828 Moore {title) Limbo 
of Lost Reputations. 1866 J. Maktineau Ess. 1 . 60 Comte 
. .dismisses religion into limbo. 1874 Motley Barneveld 
II. xiii. 89 To send the Golden Bull itself to the limbo of 
worn out constitutional devices. X894 J- Knight Garrick 
jx. 164 The piece . . ran for eleven nights before descending 
into the limbo of oblivion. 

3 . attrib as + limbo-dungeon ; limbo-like adj.; 
*}• limbo-lake, the ‘ pit ’ of Hell (cf. Lake sbX 3). 

1355-8 Phaer AEneid ni. Givb, For Cyrces yle must 
furst be seen, and lands of Lymbo lake [L. infer nique incus]. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. t. ii. 32 What voice of damned Ghost 
from Limbo lake. 1696 Poland Christianity not. Myst. 27 
They should not say they are in Limbo-Dungeon. 1748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. 458 His father’s ghost hom limbo- 
lake, the while. Sees this. 1820 Scott Abbot xvi, From 
haunted spring and grassy ring, Troop goblin, elf, and 
fairy; .. To Limbo-lake, Their way they take, 1848 Geo. 
Eliot in Cross Life {1885) 1 . 179, 1 am even now. .in a very 
shattered, liroboJike mental condition. 

II Limbo 2 . [Zulu; see quot, 1899.] A South 
African name for a kind of coarse calico. 

1891 Pall Mall fr. 9 Nov. 6/2 This present is accompanied 
by a quantity of limbo (a coarse quality of calico). 1896 
A. B. Balfour 1200 Miles in Waggon 62 Bright-coloured 
cotton stuff, limbo, as it is called here. 1899 B. Mitford 
% Ames li, 14 A dark blue fabric, commonly called by the 
whites ‘limbo’, being a corruption of the native name 
‘ulembu’, which signified! ‘web’, 
liimburgite (lrmbtfjgait). Min. Also -yte. 
[f. Limburg , a Belgian province + -ite.] A semi- 
glassy rock consisting of olivin and augite with some 
magnetite and apatite. 

1882 Dana Man. Min. 4 Lithol. 453 Limburgyte. 1897 
Geikie Anc. Volcanoes Gt . Brit. I. 31 The basic series 
includes Dolerites, .. Limburgites .. and Pierites. 

II Limbus (li* mbife) . [L. =■ edge, border ; inmed. 
L., a region on the border of Hell.] 

1 , Oecas, used (as the normal form for English 
adoption) == Limbo i. Limbus palntm = ‘ the limbo 
of the. fathers’, i.e. of the just who died before 
Christ’s coming. Limbus infantum = ‘ the limbo 
of infants’ : see Limbo i. Also iransf. 

C1440 York Myst . xxxvii. 198 What hanne, is lymbus 
lorue, alias ! 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wits. 514/1 The 
state of soules, both in heauen, hell, purgatory, paradyse, & 
Limbus patrum. 1581 J, Bell H addon's Anstv. Osar. 
4x8 b, There be sayd to he 4, Mansions in hell... The second 
Lymbus, a place for such as are not Baptised, a 1623 Pem- 
ble On Zach.{\ 629)148 He, .had ransomed the Fathers out 
of their Purgatory, or infernall Limbus, 1626 Bacon Sylva. 
§ tooo As if all Spirits and Soules of Men, came forth out of 
one Divine Limbus. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 8 264. 194 The 
Limbus or Fhysitians pu rgatory. a 1679 T. Goodwin Expos. 
Ephes. Wks, 1681 1 . 11. 121 The Papists, .put Children . .into 
a state call’d Limbus Infantum, wherein they do as it were 
eternally sleep. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. (C. P, S.) 224 By the 
new French constitution, the best and the wisest representa- 
tives go equally with the worst into this Limbus Patrnm. 

fb. A prison; = Limbo 2 a. Obs. 

^583 Leg. Bp. St. A udrois 349 Lalch, in a lymbus, whair 
they lay, Then Lowrie lowsit them long or day, 
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2 . Used techn. in lit. sense of ‘border’ or 1 edge Y 
e.g. the ridge which borders the crater of a vol- 
cano ; in Antiq. the rim of a crater or wine-bowl ; 
in Bet. = Limb sb.' 1 3d; in Conch. ‘ the circum- 
ference of the valves of a bivalve shell from the disc 
to the border or margin’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888). 

1671 Willoughby in Phil. Trans. VI. 2126 Having tipp’d 
the ends, inverted them, and fasten’d a Limbus or ring of 
soft wax to the great ends. 1697 T. Smith Voy. Constanti- 
nople, Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 23 Now we see plainly the 
Smoke briskly issuing out of the Crater, the Limbus of 
which was all black. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl., Limb, 
Limbus, the outermost border, or graduated edge, of an 
astrolabe, quadrant, or the like mathematical instrument. 
1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Limbus, the border or upper 
dilated part of a monopetalous corolla. 1806 Galpine Brit. 
Bot. 62 Primula. 1. . .limbus of the cor. flat.. .3.. .limbus of 
the cor. concave. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 272 
Round the crater is the limbus, which is a decorated border 
of floral or other ornaments. 

Lime (lsim), sbX Forms : 1 lfm, 1, 3 liim, 3, 7 
lim, 3-7 lym, 3-8 lyme, (4 liym), 3- lime. [OE. 
llm str. masc. « MDu. lim m asc. (mod. Du. lijm 
fem.), OHG. lim (MHG. lim, mod.G. leini) masc., 
ON. Um neut. OTeut. *limo- = L. limits mud, f. 
WAryan root *17- in L. li-nere to smear ; another 
grade of the root occurs in Loam, Lair sb. 2 } 

1 . A viscous sticky substance prepared from the 
bark of the holly and used for catching small 
birds ; = Birdlime. Now only „ poet. (In OE. 
any adhesive substance, e g. glue, paste.] 

n 700 Epinal Gloss. 133 Bitumen, lim. a 1000 jElfric 
Colloq. in Wr.-Wiilcker 95 Ic beswice fujjelas hwilon mid 
neton mid grinum mid lime, c xooo -- Gram. ( 2 .) 258 Swa- 
swa lim gefmstnaS fel to sumum brede. a X250 O, 4 N. 
1056 ijesus MS.) pe louerd.,Lym [Cott. liim] and grune .. 
Sette and leyde ]?e for to lacche. a 1300 Cursor M. 29082 
Mani man . . perist was als fuxl in lime. 21440 Promp. 
Parv. 305/x Lyme, to take wythe byrdys, visens. 1565-6 
Churchw. A cc. St. Martin’s, Leicester {xibb) 166 For Lyme 
to catche y° sterlyngs in . y* churche, vij<*. a 1600 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. P. xxi. 34, I fand My fethers in the lyme. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 211 Toils for Beasts, and Lime 
for Birds were found. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 377 The 
Bark [of Holly]_ begins to be full of Lime, a 1850 Wordsw. 
(W.), Like the lime That foolish birds are caught with, 
b. in allusive phrases (cf. Lime vX 2, 3). 

13.. K. Alls. 419 Heo bylevith in folie So in the lym 
doth the flye. _ 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 
83 For Fier with Erth hath most concord of all; Because 
thatsiccitie is the lyme of heate. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 
in. ii. 68 You must lay lime to tangle her desires By walefull 
Sonnets. 159a Lodge. Euphues Shadow (1882) 20 Philamour 
that was first caught in the lime, was most of all tormented 
in his. loue.. 1604 Earl Stirling Paraenesis to Pr. Henry 
xxviii, While fancies are not glu’de with pleasures lime. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp, vs: L 246 Monster, come put some Lime 
vpon your fingers, and away with the rest. 

2 . Usually coupled with stone : Mortar or cement 
used in building. In quot. a 1 2 2 5 fig. Now Sc. 

2725 Corpus Gloss. C 320 Cementmn : liim, lupidum. 
a 1100 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 314/23 Cementum, lim to wealle. 
2x200 Ohmin 16284 patt draghenn swerd wass inn an hannd, 
& lim & stan inn operr. c 1205 Lay. 15818 Ich habhe lim & 
stan on leode njs betere nan. a 1225 Ancr, R. 226 So ueste 
ilimed mid Um of ancre luue euerichon of on to oSer. 2x250 
Gen. S/ Ex. 2552 Do sette sundri hem to waken His tigel 
and limj and walles maken. a 1300 Cursor M. 25468 Castel 
mad o ltine and.stane. c 1380 Wycuf Serm. Sel. Wks, II. 
209 pe churche is taken.. for pe hous of liym and stoon, pat 
conteynep sich men. a 1400-50 Alexander 5088 par was a 
cite in pat side asisid all with gemmes, With-outen lyme or 
laire. c 1470 Henry Wallace XL 680 Mudwall werk with- 
outyn lym or stayn. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. iii. 26 King 
Richard lyes Within the limits of yond Lime and Stone. 
1745 Sir J. Ware Wks. cone. Irel. I. 127 Those slender 
round Towers of Lime and Stone, which are seen spread 
through divers Parts of the Country. 1786 Burns Twa 
Brigs rot Your ruin’d, formless bulk o’ stane and lime. 1827 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd 1. 25 Throu’ the thick stane and 
the lime, He slippit like a beam throu’ glass. Mod. Sc. A 
stane-an'-lime wa’ is better nor a dry-stane dyke. 

S. The alkaline earth which is the chief con- 
stituent of mortar; calcium oxide (CaO). It is 
obtained by submitting limestone (carbonate of 
lime) to a red heat, by which the carbonic acid 
is driven off, leaving a brittle white solid, which 
is pure lime (ot Quick-lime). It is powerfully 
caustic and combines readily with water, evolving 
great heat in the process, and forming hydrate of 
lime {flaked lime). 

The designations carbonate, phosphate etc. of lime are still 
current in popular use, thougn in technical language they 
have given place to the more systematic terms calcium car- 
bonate (or carbonate of calcium), etc. Chloride of lime'. 
see Chloride 2. 

.<®xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 197/16 Calcis uiua, jebternd 
lim. 1398 Tr.evisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiii. (1495) 560 
Whyle lyme is colde in handlyng it conteyneth preuely 
wytnin fyre and grete hate, c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 122 
Caste aboue pe wounde pe poudre of lyra tofore seid. 21450 
ME, Med, Bh. (Heinrich) 217 Tak arpment, & slekyd lyme, 
& argoyle. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xxxiii. lx The people 
shal be burnt like lyme. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 11. tv. 137 
You Rogue,, heere’s Lime in this Sacke too. 1622 R. Haw- 
kins Voy. S. Sea xliii. 163 Since the Spanish Sacks haue 
heene common in our Tauernes, which (for conservation) 
is mingled with Lyme in its making, our Nation com- 
plaineth of Calenturas, of the Stone [etc.]. 1622 Bacon 
lien. VII, 137 They were now (like Sand without Lyme), 
ill bound together. . X787 Winter. Syst. Husb. 32 Lime, 
when properly and judiciously applied, ranks first amongst 
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the class of manures. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Set. 4- 
Art II. 488 Lime is detected most effectually by the oxalic 
acid, which . . forms with it an insoluble precipitate. 1837 
Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 130 Lime is found 
in chalk, marble, &c., and is the basis of animal bones. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 489/1 Phosphate of lime has been recom- 
mended in rickets. 

j-b. = lime- wash Obs. 

? 1593 Rites of Durham (Lawson MS. 1656I xxxix, Which 
pictures have been washed oveT W 11 ' Lime, and yet do appear 
through the Lime. 

e. Lime and hair : a kind .of- plasterer’s cement 
to which hair is added to bind the mixture closely 
together. Also attrib. 

1626 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 181 For lyme and haire for 
lymeinge the wyndowes, viijrf. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 46 
Lime and Haire Birdcage-like-Buildings. 1825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic^ 640 Cements, .used. by plasterers for 
inside work. The first is called lime and hair, or coarse stuff. 

•p d. Oil of lime [F. huile de chaux ] : an old 
name for the so-called ‘ chloride of lime ’ in a state 
of deliquescence. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Adm. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 191 
Oyle of Lime {printed Lune] and water. 1742 Phil. Trans. 
XLII. 76. 1800 tr. Lagrange' s Chem. I. 275. 

+ 4 . a. The Calx of metals, b. Usedgenerically 
for : An alkaline earth. Obs. 

1707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Card. 225 Metals, after they are 
reduc’d into Lime. X796 Kiiiwan Elem. Min. led. 2) I. 5 
When this [aerial, i.e. carbonic] acid is expelled, the earth 
. . is then called lime, or common or calcareous lime, to dis- 
tinguish it from other earths, which also form limes, when 
free from all combinations, viz. the Barytic and Scottish 
earths. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as lime-basket, -burn, f -coop 
(dial.), -crag, + -fat, -keeve, -maker, -man, - mer- 
chant -mortar, - process , T quarrel, quarrier, quarry, 
-salt, -scow, -scuttle ; lime-aaubed,-dressed, -like adjs. ; 
lime-ash. dial., a composition of ashes and lime 
used as a rough kind of flooring for kitchens, etc. ; 
lime-ball {light), limelight ; f lime-bush, a hush 
dressed with birdlime ; hence, a means of entangle- 
ment ; lime-cartridge (see quot.) ; lime-cast, a 
covering or layer of lime mortar; also attrib. ; 
►p lime-chalk, quicklime; lime-coal (see quot.); 
i* lime-core, unslakable lumps in quick-lime; 
lime-cylinder, a cylinder of lime used in the 
production of limelight ; lime-liniment (see 
quot.) ; lime -liquid, liquid grout of lime ; lime- 
marl (see quot.) ; lime-milk, milk of lime, slaked 
lime diffused in water; lime ointment, an ointment 
consisting of slaked lime, lard, and olive oil (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1888) ; lime-phial Antiq., a phial filled 
with quicklime, fixed at the end of an arrow, used 
in mediaeval warfare for the purpose of blinding 
the enemy (Hewitt Anc. Armour III. 759, Index’, 
cf. Strutt Horda Angelcynnan I. 98) ; lime-putty, 
(a) (see quot.); (b) —lime-slab', lime-rock, lime- 
stone (? now U. S.) ; lime-rubbish, broken mortar 
from old walls, etc., used as a dressing for land; 
lime-shells, burnt lime before it is slaked ; lime- 
sink, a rounded depression in the earth found in 
limestone districts; lime-slab, a pasty smooth 
composition of slaked lime and water used in 
plastering ; lime-sour = grey sour, see Ghey a. 8 
(Cent. Diet.) ; lime-wash sb., a mixture of lime 
and water, used for coating walls, etc. ; vb., to white- 
wash with such a mixture ; lime- white, -whiten 
■vis., to lime- wash ; lime-work, + (a) stucco (quot. 
1589) ; (b) a place where lime is made (also pi.) ; 
t lime-yard, = Lime-twig. Also Lime-burner, 
Lime-fingered a., Lime-kiln, Limelight, Lime- 
pit, Lime-pot, Lime-rod, Limestone, Lime-twig, 
Lime-water, Lime-wort 1 , etc. 

1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 96 The ‘Time ash-floor., 
costs 6 d. in the square yard, tempering and laying down. 
1893 Quiller-Couch Delect. Duchy 195 Their clothes drip- 
ping pools of water on the sanded hme-ash. 1830 Drum- 
mond in Phil. Trans. CXX. 391 The intensity of the*lime- 
hall being therefore 264 times that of the Argand lamp. 1835 
Edin. Rev. LX1.238T)ie lime-ball light of Lieutenant Drum- 
mond. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xviii, Mr. Chitling wished 
he might be busted if he warn’t as dry as a *lime-basket. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 538 The 2 Nime-burns 
occurred in plasterers, 1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 91 No 
other things are the riches of the worlde, but . . a stumbling 
bloeke for the wicked, a Himebush for the good. 21x640 
Day Peregr. Sckol, u88x) 53 Like a fishe in a net or a 
selie bird in a limebushe. 1883 Gresi.ey Gloss. Coal-mining, 
*Lime cartridge, a charge or measured quantity of com- 
pressed dry caustic lime made up into a cartridge, and used 
instead of gunpowder and in a somewhat similar manner 
for breaking down coal, x86x Neale Notes Dalmatia, etc, 
96 Here, much hidden by *lime-cast, 1 made out the inscrip- 
tion. 1873 O’Curry Manners A nc. Irish III. 16 Many 
lofty lime-cast castles, built of limestone. 1637 Heywood 
Dial,, Anna 4 Phillis Wks. 1874 VI. 320 Water doth make 
the *lime-chalk scortch with neat. Gresley Gloss. 

Coal-mining, *Lime coal, small coal suitable for lime burn- 
ing. 1674-9X Ray Collect. Words 38 Coop, as, a muck-coop, 
a ’’lime-coop ; a cart, or wain, made close with hoards, to 
carry anything that otherwise would fall out. 1679 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 128 Good dry Earth, “Lime-Core, Rubbish, 
&c. 1649 Burgh. Rec. Glasgow (1881) II. 177 Anent the 
coall and “lymecraig it is ordourit [etc.]. 1871 tr. Schetlen's 
Spectr. Anal. jx. 64 Let the Time-cylinders tnen be raised to 
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incandescence by means of the oxyhydrogen gas. 1861 
W. F. Collier Hist. Hus', Lit. 105 As sorry makeshifts .. for 
scenery as the ‘lime-daubed tinker who acted Wall. 1899 
J. W. Mackail Life W. Morris I. 279 The English ‘lime- 
dressed vellum had been found almost useless for fine work. 
ieg± Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 19 Cussions, stuffed with hor-.e here 
fete.], which is wrought in ‘lyme fattes. 1574 in Worth Tain- 
stock Par. Acc. 1 1887) 30 For mending of the ‘lyme Keve,yjff. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. li’atcrs 1. 141 A salt taste, with something 
‘lime-like or lixivial. 187S Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 173 
‘Lime Liniment is an emulsion of calcareous soap and free 
oil. 1775 G. Semple Building in U'ater 78 Filling .. the 
inside with small Stones, and. ‘Lime-liquid. 1573 Barf.t 
A tv. L 441 A ‘litnemaker, calcarine. 1733 Loud. Gas. No. 
6128/3 Edward Brent, Lime-maker. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, 
etc. 772 This true limestone must not be confounded with 
the: ‘lime-marl, composed of calcareous matter and clay. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 208 Many ‘Lime-men, 
(and some of those Bricklayers that are in Fee with ’em) 
may speak against this Practice. 1710 Lond. Gas. No. 
4789/4 William Ball, . . ‘Lyme-Merchant. 1703 T. S. Art's 
Jmprov. 1. 10 Whiten it Three or Four times together 
with ‘Lime-Milk. 1839 Ure Diet , Arts 27s Smeared 
over with common ‘lime mortar. 1883 Gresi.ey Gloss. 
Coal-mining, ‘ Lime process, X he method of getting coal 
by the use of the lime cartridge. 1888 Syd. Sac. I.e. r., 
Lime process of sewage purification. 1893 Labour Com- 
mission Gloss., ‘ Lime-J>ntty, ordinary lime run through a 
fine sieve. 1641 Sc. Acts C has. / (1870) V. 452/1 To haue 
and win Lyme^tones in the ‘lyme quarrells, pairtis and 
boundis of the Toune and Landis of Paistoun [etc.]. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 52, 'i John Potty, a "lime-qunrrier. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Consul, to 1'arlt. Wks. (1711J 187 That 
coal-pits, ‘lime-quarries, within fourty foots of the king’s 
high-ways, be filled up. 1883 Ouida Maremma I. 34 The 
lime quarries of Alberese. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 
547 A dry sharp soil to work upon mostly covering ‘lime 
rock. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 270 ‘Lime 
rubbish from the pulling down of old houses. 1884 Sutton 
Cult. P’eget.ty PI. (1885)88 Old gardens should he refreshed 
with a dressing oflime occasionally, or of lime rubbish from 
old buildings. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 71 A salt 
of this acid gives, in ‘lime salts, a semi-solid precipitate. 1833 
J. F. Cooper Pioneer xxiii. (1869} 99/2 Did’ee ever see a 
ship, man? or any craft bigger than a ‘lime-scow, or a 
wood-boat, on this here small bit of fresh water? 1803 
F. Martin Life J. dare 62 He sat down upon his ‘lime- 
scuttle. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VI. 202 To strong land 
they give from 40 to 70 bolls of ‘lime shells to the Scotch 
acre. 1843 Lyell Trav. N. Amer. l. 176 ‘Lime-sinks or 
funnel-shaped cavities, are frequent in this country arising 
from natural tunnels and cavities in the subjacent limestone. 
1608-9 in Swayne Churcki v. Acc. Sarnm (18961 305 Bar- 
rowefull ‘Ivrne slabb 6d. 1541 Extracts Aberd. Keg. 

(1844) i. 176 Ane skep, ane schod schuill, with ane ‘lym 
tub. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amnsem. 168. Old Fruit 
Trees . . may be restored . . by the application of a good 
strong ’lime-wash. 1847 Smeaton Builder s Man. 126 In 
using lime-wash, it is better to put two thin coats on a wall 
than one thick one. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 305 .The walls and ceilings are ordered to be ‘lime- 
washed twice a-year. 1777 Howard Prions Eng. (1780) 
359 It was scraped and ‘lime- whited once a year. 1861 
Eng. Worn. Dom. Mag. III. 221 The walls were ‘lime- 
whitened. 1589 Rider Biol. Scholast. 870 ‘Lime-worke, 
albarinm opjis.albarium, stgzLond.Gaz. No. 28 9T Since 
the destroying of the Lime-Works by our Dragoons. 1S08 
J. Robertson Agric. Sunn Inverness i. 41 A lime-work be-, 
longing to Sir James Grant of Grant. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. tx. 179 Leccherye in likyng is ‘lyme-jerde cf helle. C1440 
Promp. Pam. 305/1 Lyme 3erde, v iminarinm, viscarinm. 

b. In names of minerals, denoting the presence 
of lime or calcium, e.g. lime-marl , - slate ; lime- 
epidote, zoisite ; lime-feldspar, triclinic feld- 
spar containing calcium ; + lime-harraotome, 

phillipsite ; lime-malachite, an impure malachite 
containing cal cite ; + lime-mesotype, scolecite; 
+ lime-uranite, autunite ; lime-wavellite, ‘a 
variety of wavcllite, supposed to contain lime as 
an essential ingredient’ (A. H. Chester Did. Min. 
1896). 

1863 Dana Man. Geol. 56 Labradorite, or ‘lime-feldspar. 
1896 Chester Names Min. 157 Lime-feldspar, a syn. of 
anorthite. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 772 This true limestone 
must not be confounded with the ’lime-marl, composed of 
calcareous matter and clay. 1811 Pinkerton PetraL II. 
192 Sanssure has minutely described a singular, transition 
from granite to ‘limeslate. 

Lime (laim), sb 2 Also 7 lyme. [a. F. lime 
= mod.Pr. limo, ad. Sp. lima, a, Arab, lima) 1 : see 
Lemon.] 

1 . The globular fruit of the tree Citrus Medica, 
var. acida, smaller than the lemon and of a more 
acid taste; more explicitly sour. lime. Its juice is 
much used as a beverage. Sweet Lime, dints 
Medka, var. Limetta. 

1638 Sir T.. Herbert Trav. ted. 2) 28 The lie [Mohelia] 
inricht us with many good things; ..Oranges, Lemons, 
Lymes. 1697 Dampier Poy (1729' I. 296 The Lime is a sort 
of bastard or Crab-limon. The Tree, or Bush that bears it, 
is prickly, like a Thorn, growing full of small boughs. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 664 To where the lemon and the 
piercing lime, ., Their lighter glories blend. 1784 Cowper 
Task in. 573 The ruddier orange and the paler lime. 1837 
Henfrey J)ot. 260 Citrus Limetta, the cultivated Sweet 
Lime. 

b. Applied with qualification to fruits of trees 
of other genera. Ogeechee Lime, the sour tupelo, 
Myssa capitata , of which a conserve is made. Wild 
Lima, Atalantia monophylla {Treas. Bot. 1866'), 
Xanthoxylum Pterota {Cent. Diet. 1890), and (in 
Jamaica) Rheedia lateriflora (Fawcett in Bulletin 
Bot. Dept. Jamaica, 1896). 


2 . attrih. and Comb., as lime-, green sb. and adj., 
lime-tree ; lime-myrtle, the West-Indian name 
for Triphasia trifoliata (Grisebach Flora Brit. 
IV. Indies, 1864) ; lime-plant, the May-apple, 
Podophyllum peltatum ; lime-punch., punch made 
with lime-juice instead of lemon-juice. Also Lime- 
juice. 

1890 Daily News 14 July 3/4 The scene was gay with 
white gowns, pale heliotrope, citron, *lime-green. 1844 
C. Johnson Farmer's Encycl. (Wore.), * Lime-plant, the 
May-apple, or wild mandrake; Podophyllum peltatum. 
1834 Tail's Mag, I. 299/2, ‘1 dine with a turtle-party at 
Bleaden’s ‘ Nothing like Bleaden’s ‘lime-punch, Sir 
Jacob, eh?’ 1748 Anson's I’oy. it. viii. 216 We found there 
abundance of cassia, and a few ‘lime-trees. 

Lime (laim), sb. 3 Also 8 lyme. [App. an 
altered form of line Lind.] 

1 . A tree of the genus 'I'ilia (N.O. Tiliacem), esp. 
T.europtva ,a common ornamental treehaving heart- 
shaped leaves and many small fragrant yellowish 
flowers ; the linden. 

Red Lime, T. grandifolia Ehrh. 

1625, 1649, 1667 [see 3]. 1697 Dry den’ Virg. Georg, iv. 
209 His Limes were first in Flow’rs, 1704 Pope Autumn 
25 The lymes their pleasing shades deny, a 1705 Ray 
Synopsis Plant. Ansi. (1724) 473 "I'ilia. foliis vialliter hir- 
su:is, viminibus rubris. . .’Tis known by the name of the 
Red Lime, and grows naturally in Stoken-church Wood. 
1711 Swift frnl. to Stella 27 Aug., It is autumn this good 
while in St. James’s Park; the limes have been losing their 
leaves. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 316 The lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 44.7/1 T[ilia] 
rubra, Red Lime, . . The young branches are of a beautiful 
coral-red colour, thence it has been called T. corallina. 1849 
Aytoun Buried Flower 176 Ere the bees had ceased to 
murmur Through the umbrage of the lime. 1861 Delamer 
Fl.Gard. 10 The Lime is a good town tree, leafing early in 
spring, and perfuming the air with its blossoms in August. 

2 . The seed of the lime-tree. 

1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ( 1767) 269 To pickle stertion- 
buds and limes; you pick them off the lime-trees in the 
summer. Take new stertion-seeds or limes, pickle them 
when large. 

S. atlrib. and Comb., as lime-avemie, -bark, 
-flower, -gall, -grove, -tree, -walk, -wood ; lime bug, 
an insect that infests lime-trees ; lime hawk- 
moth, Smerinthus l Him, whose larva feeds on the 
lime (1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 5). 

1899 J. W. Mackail Life W. Morris 11. 348 Up the short 
‘lime-avenue to the tiny church. _ 1894 Gladstone Horace's 
Odes 1, xxxviii. 2 The wreaths with ‘limehark hound. 183a 
Planting^ i. 72 (L.U.K.) Coccus tilisef lime bug. 1E88 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., * Lime flower oil, a colourless or yei’owish vola- 
tile oil obtained by distillation from the flowers of Til: a 
eiiropma. and other species. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., 

* Lime galls, .. a sort of galls or \ e.;etable protuberances, 
formed on the edges of the leaves of the lime tree in spring, 
time. 1667 Dryden & Davenant Tempest nr, iii, In the 
‘lime-grove, which weather-fends your cell. 1798 Nemnich 
Polyglot ten-Lex, v. 817 ‘Lime hawk moth, Sphinx tiliae. 
1623 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 558 The Flowers of the 
‘Lime Tree. 1649 Blithe Eng. I mprcri'. Impr. 11653) *? 2 
The Lime Tree is also newly discovered as useful in our 
English plantations. i797CoLF.RtDGE‘ This lime-tree bower’ 

2 Here must I remain, This lime-tree bower my prison ! 
i860 Murray's Berks, Bucks <£ Oxon 172/2 There is a 
pleasant garden attached to Trinity, with a trellised ‘lime- 
walk af great celebrity. 1731 LunetiburgiMass.) 1 raprielors' 
Pec. (1897) 209 It begins at a red oak and runs east ,. to a 
‘Limewood. 1832 Tennyson Miller's Dan. 211 Poems(i833) 
45 When in the breezy limewood-shade, I found the blue 
forget-me-not. 

tLime, jA 4 Obs. rare— x . In 5 lyme. [?ad, 
L. limes Limit.] Limit, end. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 109 And }>us Englonde toke first his 
name In he gode kyng Egbertys tyme, Ryjt as we clepe 
jet ]>e same And herrafter sliulde wi-oujte lyme. 

Lime (lsinV, vA Also 4-7 lyme, 5 lymyn; 
pa. pple. 3 i-limed, 4 ylynae d. [f. Lime sb. 1 ; OE. 
n Umian seems to be implied by the vbl. sb. liming .] 

1 . traits. To cement. Chiefly fig. 

a X225 [see Lime sb. 1 2). a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1792 Ant te 
hall gast, bare beire lttue, ]ie lihteo of ham bade, & limed to- 
ederes, swa [set nan ne mei sundrin from o6ere. 1393 
haks. 3 Hen. PI, v. 1. 84, I will not ruinate my Fathers 
House, Who gaue his blood to lyme the stones together. 
a 1617 Bayne Led. (1614) 302 The wicked confidence where- 
with our hearts are limed to the creature. 1833 Bailey 
Mystic 115 That cruel tower .. Of living souls impacted, 
limed with blood. 

2 . To smear (twigs or the like) with bird-lime, 
for the purpose of catching birds. Also allusively. 

1413 Pitgr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) in. v. 54 Ye haue had 
handes lymed euer redy for to catche. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
305/2 Lymyn wythe bryd lyme, visco. 1547 Boorde Jntrod. 
Knmal. ii. (1870) 126 My fyngers be lymed lyke a lyme 
twyg [jf. in order to pilfer]. 1593 Shaks. a Hen, VI. 1, 
iii. 91 My selfe haue lym’d a Bush for her. 1692 R, L’Es- 
trange Fables ccclxxix. 350 Those Twigs in time will come 
to be Lim’d, and then your’e all Lost if you do hut touch 
’em. 1816 Scott Antignary xlii, But he would have found 
twigs limed for him at Edinburgh. 

b. To smear with a sticky substance, rare, 
c 1250 Gen. 1 S* Ex: 562 Bat arche was a feteles good, set 
and limed a-gen 3e flood. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 3<jb/i 
Make ther dyverse places and lyme it with cleye and pitche 
within and without. 1814 Cary Dante, Inf. xxi. 18 A 
glutinous thick mass, that round Lim’d ail the shore beneath. 

3 . To catch with birdlime. Often fig. 

13. . K. Alts. 5701 Hy maden her armes envenymed ; He 
that was take of deth was lymed. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 


I. 353 Louehe gan hyse federis so to lyme. c 1386 — Wife’s T. 

78 A man shal winne us best with flaterye, And with attend- 
ance and with bisynesse Been we ylymed bathe moore and 
lesse. c 1440 Capgrave Life Si. Nath. v. 115 His demonstra- 
cyons coude vs not trappe ne lyme. 1575 Churchvaud 
C hipfes 193 When birdeislimde, farewell faire feathers 
all. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 88. 1c 1600 Distracted Emp. v. i. in 
Bullen O. PI, III, 240 Am I then noosd!..am I lymed! 
1680 Crowne Misery Civ. War v. 70 The bird that sees 
the bush where once itself Was lim’d. 1791 E. Darwin 
Bot. Card. 1. 74 Fine as the spider's flimsy thread he wove 
The immortal toil to lime illicit love. 1806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xi. xxxi, The buzz of a struggling 
insect who has limed himself in your ear. a 1822 Shelley 
Ess., Def. Poetry (1840) I. 39 Lucretius had limed the wings 
of his swift spirit in the dregs of the sensible world. 1868 
Browning Ring Bk. v. 364 Vittiano— one limes flocks of 
thrushes there. 1870 M1SS Bridgman Rob. Lynne II. iii. 64 
He was. .limed this time [matrimonially]. 

+ 4 . To foul, defile. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 779 For who so wole his handes lime, 
Thei mosten be the move unelene. c 1430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 63 Off hand ys and dede be trewe evyrmore, ffor yf 
thin handyslyinyd be, Thou art hut shent. 1549CHA1.0NER 
Erasvt. on Folly D j, No witte maie he foumle not lymed 
with some great vices. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 
(1593) 37 Who is not limed with some default. 

5 . To treat or dress with lime, 
fa. To put lime into (wine). In quot. absol. 
(Cf. Lime sbX 3, quots. 1596, 1622.) Obs. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iii. 15 (Qo. 1602) Host. ..Let me 
see thee froth, and lyme [Ah. hue]. 

b. To dress (land, etc. - ) with lime. Also absol. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) *35 About twelve 
or fourteen quarters of Lime will very weT Lime an Acre, 
you may also over- Lime it, as well as under- Lime it. 1674-91 
Rav Collect. Words E. D. S.) 15 The most effectual way to 
prevent smutting or burning of any corn, is to lime it before 
you sow it. a. 1698 W. Blundell Cavalier' s Note-bk. 1 1880) 
87 Sir Roger Bradshaigh limed the hall croft with lime from 
Clitheroe. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry 4 Frances 
(1767) I. 158 Sixty-three acres of corn,, .all limed, at eighty 
barrels to an acre. 1763 Museum Rust. IV. 245 Where I 
limed, there seems now a pretty deal of grass. 1796 J. Adams 
Diary 27 July, Wks. 1851 III. 421 Making and liming a 
heap of manure. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 266 Then 
lime and sow with oats- 1880 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/8 The 
farmer has expended not less than £ Coco in building, and 
in draining, and liming four hundred acres. 

fe. To smear or coat with lime-wash. Obs. 
(Also Wbite-ljme.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 305/2 Lyme wythe lyme, idem quod 
whytoiv wythe lyme. 1330 Palsgr, 611/2, I lyme a wall, or 
rofe with whyte lyme to make it whyte. 1374 Ludlow 
Churchw.Acc, (Camden) 161 For lymynge over the vestrye. 

1391 Lodge Cat hares (3875) 30 Thou tylest thy house 
against stormes and lymest it well. 16x3 Crooke Body of 
Alan 387 Houses newly limed. 

d. To steep (skins) in lime and water. 

1688-1844 [cf. Liming vbl. sb. 1 2 c]. X707 Rhode Island Col. 

Rec. (1859) IV, 7 Leather, which shall be insufficiently 
tanned, or which hath been over-limed or burnt in lime. 

e. (See quot.) 

1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 783 The sludge.. is limed— that is, a 
small quantity of lime is added to it so as to facilitate the 
operation of pressing. 

t Lime, vd Obs. rare “ In 7 limme. [a. F. 
lime-r (13th c. in Littre):— L. lima re (see Limate).] 
trans. To file, polish. 

Some Diets, cite a supposed example from Chaucer 
H. Fame 1124, ‘A lymed glas'; but tlm true reading is 
i ‘ Alym-de-glas'=F. alien de glace, crystallized alum. 

I 1613 R. C[a\vdkky] Table Alph. (ed, 3), Limine, pollish, 
amend. 

t Lime, Obs. [Of obscure origin ; cf. the 
synonymous Line z>.3] irans. To impregnate (a 
bitch). Also pass, and intr., to copulate with, to 
be coupled to. 

*555 W. Watreman Far die Facions App. 317 Vf anye 
manne require eyther thy dogge for the folde, or for the 
chace to lime his bitehe. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Lycnr- 
gus (1595) 54 They caused their bitches, .to bee limed. .with 
fayrest dogges. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (16581 370 A 
Mastive Dog was limed to a she Wolf. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk Selv. 130 Why earthworms are limed so much to 
the headward. 1682 Ro.vb. Ballads IV. 281/71 But France 
is for thy Lust too kind a Clime, In Africk with some Wolf 
or Tyger lime. 

Iiime, obs. f. or var. Leam sb. 1 , Limb sb. 1 , Lyam. 
Li-me-burner. [Lime j/l 1 ] One whose oc- 
cupation it is to make lime by burning limestone. 

1329 Petition in Riley Mem. Lond. (1868) 174 Hugh de 
Heebam, lymbrennere. 1497-8 in Swayne Churclnv. Acc. 
Sarnm 49 Diuersis lymebrenners pro lyme. c 15x3 Cocke 
Lorell's B. to Parys plasterers, daubers, and lyme borners. 
1624-5 in Swayne Churchw. Acc. Sarunt (1896) 181, 15 
quarters of Lyme to Snowe the Lymeburner. 1749 Bracken 
Farriery hnpr. 'ed. 6) xxxiv. 287 The Lime-burners Horses 
are very subject to the scab. 1808 J. Walker H hi. Hebrides 
I, 165 A skillful limeburner. who has had full experience in 
burning limestone with peat, turf, and wood. 18428. Lover 
Handy A ndy xxv, My mouth is as dry as a limeburner’s wig. 

Limed (lsimd), ppl. a. [f. Lime z\1 + -ed 1 .) 

X. Smeared with birdlime (or other sticky sub- 
stance); t fig. said of hands given to pilfering. 

c 13. . Senyn Sages ( W.) 1280 The wise man dede make a 
dich Ful of lim and of pich, The fader lep in bifore, Into 
the limed diche. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redties n. 186 Lymed 
leues were lev de all aboute. 1363 B. Googk Eglogs vi. (Arb.) 
54 Somtivne I wold betraye the Byrds, that lyght on lymed 
tree, 1383 Stubbes Anai. Abus. 11.(1882)38 Men. .who haue 
limed fingers, liuing vpon pilfering. 1602 Siiaus. Ham. 
111. iii. 68 Oh limed soule, that strughng to be free. Art more 
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ingag’d. 1720 Gay Dionen. v. Poems II. 467 On the lim’d 
twig thus finches beat their wings. 1849 James Woodman ii, 
There are limed twigs about them, my child. 

2 . Dressed or treated. with lime. 

1707-12 Mortimer Hush. 11. Suppl. 1. Yii. 36 All sort of 
Peas love limed or marled Land. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg, 
Ess. 11803) L 3° Clay, well limed, will fall in winter. 1898 
Trans. Highl. 4- Agric. Soc. Scoil. 91 On limed land, too, 
Agrostis is eaten by stock. 

+ Lime-fingered, a. 06 s. [Cf. Lime slA 1, 
Limed fpl. a. (sense 1 ).] Given to pilfering. 

*546 J. H kywood Prov, (,'867) at A cleane fingredhusvvyfe, 
and an ydell,.. wyll be lyme-fyngerd. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage viii. iv. 629 They are light-footed and lime fingred. 
1624 111 1 . Hall True Peace- Maker Wks. (1625) 542 Careiesse, 
slothfull, ftdse, lime-fingred seruants. 

So f Iiime-fingers, thievish propensities. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vn, x. (1614) 700 It is secured 
from the lime-fingers of any passenger. 

Limehoimd, variant of Lyam-hoond. 
Li’me-jrdce. [f. Lime jA. 2] The juice of the 
lime used as a beverage and as an antiscorbutic. 

1704 LotuL Gaz. No. 4074/4 A Parcel of extraordinary good 
Rumand Lime-juice, to be sold. 1853 Kane Grinned Exp. 
xxxvi. (1856) 326 Three times a day did these high-spirited 
fellows drink a wine glass of olive-oil and lime-juice. 1834 
Act 17 <5- 18 Piet. c. 104 § 224 The master of every, such Ship 
..shall serveout the Lime or Lemon Juice.. and Sugar and 
Vinegar to the Crew, whenever they have consumed Salt 
Provisions for Ten Days. 1859 Cornwallis New World I. 
49 Some that had not yet * got the lime-juice off them i. e. 
unmistakable new chums. 

b. at tril>. in lime-juice writing , writing with 
lime-juice as a sympathetic ink. 

1877 Owen Sum.'. Wellesley's Adminstr. 43 in Deep, [He] 
may seem, by a sort of lithe-juice writing, to have invali- 
dated much which he does not repudiate. 

Hence Xii'me-j ulcer. a. Australian. One who 
has lately made the voyage from England ; a * new 
chum ’ (of. quot, 1S59 under prec.). b. U.S., a 
British sailor or ship, so called because in the 
British navy the consumption of lime-juice is en- 
forced (as an antiscorbutic). C. An advocate of 
the use of lime-juice. 

1859 Cornwallis /Vent World I. 58 Turn that lime-juicer 
out. 1834 Pad Mail G. 26 Aug. 11/1 They would not go on a 
* lime-juicer’, they said, for anything. 1891 C. Creighton 
Hist. Epidemics 1. 596 Hawkins, it will have been remarked, 
was no bigoted ‘ lime-juicer '. 

Lime-kiln Dai’mikiln). Forms: see Lime 
and Kiln ; also 6 lyme kylme, 7 limbekill. A 
kiln in which lime is made by calcining limestone. 

1296 Durham Halmate Rolls (Surtees) 6 Septem acras 
terrm apud limkilne. 1355-6 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 
557 Et in 1 Lymkilne ct.mburend. apud Pytiugdon, 14s 1 , 6 d. 
1509 Bury Wills (Camden) 112 Y“ hygheway from y' lyme 
kylla, 1580 Fra Mr ton Dial Yran 4 Steele in Joyful News 
(15961 145 Put them into an Ouen, like to a lyme keele. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. in. iii. 86 As hateful! to me, as the reeke 
of a Lime-kill, 160S Bonham in Topsell Serpents 314 
Wormes. .which are wont to doe much hurt to Pomaces and 
Limbekills where they make Limbe. 1692 AiW. Gas. No. 
2828/2 They destroyed their famous Lime Kill. 1703 Maun- 
drei.l Jortrn. Jems. (1732)83 Resembling those places in 
England where there have been anciently Lime-kilns. 1876 
Alice Cary Piet. Country Life i. r6 A pile of dry stones 
that had once been a lime-kiln. 1892 Hume Nisqet Bush- 
ranger’s Sweetheart xviii. 136 ‘That infernal “swanky" 
has left me as dry as a lime-kiln cried out my companion. 

attrib. c 1547 in Willis and Clark Cambridge (t386) II. 
726 A key of y* lyme kylile doore. 
b. Irani/, and fig. 

n6o6 Shaks. TV. 3- Cr. v. i. 25 (Qo, ifiog)_Now the rotten 
diseases ofthe south .Sciaticaes, bmekillsitb’palme,..take 
and take again* such preposterous discoueries ! 1845 15 . U. 
Barrett in Lett. R. Browning U899) I. 289 The great Law 
liine-kiln dries human souls all to one colour. 

Limeless (larmdvs), a. [f. Lime sbO + -less.] 
Haring or containing no lime. 

1729 Savage Wanderer 1. 165 Yon liineless Sands loose- 
driving with the Wind. 1881 Standard 22 Jan. 5/2 The 
liineless mortar and half-burnt bricks of the speculative 
architect. 1897 A l limit's Syst. Med. III. 120 The degree of 
calcification front spongy, liineless tissue to normal osseous 
structure. 

Limelight (bi-m,b:t). [f. Lime Ha 1 ] The 
intense white light produced by healing a piece of 
lime in an oxyhydrogen flame. Called also Drum- 
mond light. 

*826 Drummond in Phil. Trans. CXVI, 336 Applied to a 
revolving light, where four sides are illuminated, each with 
four reflectors, one reflector, with the lime li,ht, might be 
substituted on each side, i860 Tyndall Glac. x. vi. 46 The 
naked eye can detect no difference in brightness between 
the electric light and the lime li iht. 1882 F. Hakiuson 
Choice Bks. (1886) 433 When Shakespeare played Hamlet 
and Macbeth, he had neither limelight, footlights, scenery, 
costumes, nor stage machinery, 

|[ Limeu (bi-men). Psychol [L. Ilmen =. 
* threshold ’ ; introduced as an equivalent for G. 
schxvelle (a term first used by Herbart Psychol. 
1824),] The limit below which a given stimulus 
ceases to be perceptible; the minimum amount of 
stimulus or nerve-excitation required to produce 
a sensation. Also called Threshold. 

1895 TitchenEii Killp/s null. Psychol. 48 The just notice- 
able stimulus is technically termed the stimulus linen IG. 
Reixschweltc), and the just noticeable stimulus-difference 
the difference Itnten |G. U’nterschiedsschweile}. 1901 — 
E.rpsr. Psychol. 1. 140 The method given for the determina- 
tion of the Ilmen. 
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Limen, obs. pi. Limb sb. 1 
j- Iiimenarch. 06s. In 7 limenark. [ad. late 
L. limenarch-a ad. Gr. Lipevdpxx] s, f. Tu/tep-, \ipyv 
harbour + -&px r P ruling, apxew to rule.] A harbour- 
master. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Limenark, the Warden or Gover- 
nor of a Port. 

Li’me-pit. [f. Lime jA 1 ] 

1. a. A limestone quarry, b. A pit in which 
lime is burnt. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxx. 324 (Harl. MS.) Men that havith 
great plente of fire, for stonys to be brent in your lyme* 
pyttis. 1489-90 in Swayne Churchiv. Acc. Sarum 11896) 
371 Cariage of Rubrish fro the lymepittes to the ch., 6 d. 

2 . A pit in which, tanners dress skins with lime 
to remove the hair, etc. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Pelambrcra, a tannershme pit, 
depiiatorium. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 111. xiii. 218 It 
is a nusance .. to corrupt or. poison a water-course by 
erecting a dyehouse or a lime-pit for the use of trade, in 
the upper part of the stream. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 764 
They [skinsj are left in the lime-pits for about twelve days, 
when they are stripped of their hair [etc.]. 

Lrme-pot. [f. Lime j/>d] A pot to contain 
lime or bndiime ; a vessel ot lime to pour upon 
assailants in a fight ( Hist '.) ; + a pot or furnace in 
which limestone is burnt ; a lime-wash pot. 

14. . Nam. in Wr.-Wulcker 703/5, Hoc viscerium, a lyme* 
pott. 1483 Cath. A ngL 217/1 A Lyme pott or brusche, 
viscarium, viminarium. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Boitis 
man, bayr stanis & lyme pottis ful of lyme in the craklene 
pokis to the top. 1596 Reg. Mag. Sig. (1890) 160/1 Vastam 
caudaiu terre cum lie vorkhousis et lymepottis ad australem 
partem. 1692 in Ree. Convent. R. Burghs (1880) IV. 571 
Item, a years rent of lim potts and grass at the east port 
388. i85o Hi . vvitt Anc. Armour 111. 489 Both fire-pots 
and lime-pots were employed at the siege of Harfleur in 
1415. i860 Ecclesiologist XXL 218 A man armed with a 
fire-pot, or lime-pot. 

Ll’mer ! . Obs. (exc. arch ) Also 4-5 lymer(e, 
5 lemer, lymo nr, -eer, 5-6 lymmer, Hrnmer, 
5, 7 lemor, ( corrupt forms 6-8 levyner, -iner, 
lyemmer), 7-9 learner. [a. AF. limer = OF. 
lie mien (mod.F. limier), f. OF. Hem (F. lien) 
leash : see Lien 1 and Lyam.] A kind of hound, 
pro/erly a leash-hound; in early use (and now 
arch.) a bloodhound ; later, a mongrel. 

C1369 Chaucer Dethe Blannche 362 There ouertoke I a 
grete route Of hunters and eke of foresters. And many 
relayes and lymers. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 56 With Alauntes, 
Lymmeris and Ranches free. 1426 Lydg. De Quit. Pilgr. 
21444 They betjee, they byte, ryht felly, ..The grete lemerys 
wer so strong, c 1440 Partonope 530 Payre Grehoundes and 
grete lymours. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 15 Hauithe 
youre loke and holdithe youre hede ferine as a best that 
is called a lymer. i486 Bk. St. A /bans F iv h, Theis be the 
namys of houndes . . a Musty le, a Lemor, a SpanyelL 
1538 Ei.vot Diet., Hybrida, is a dogge, ingendred betwyxte 
a hounde and a mastyue, called a lyinmar, or mongrell. 
[1570 Caius De Canibus Brit. 11 b, A leuitate, Leuyner, 
a. loro l.yemmer appelatur is qttetn Leuinarinm 4 Lo- 
rarium latine nominauimus .] 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' 

Dogs in Arb. Corner III. 264 Of the Levyner or the 
Lyemmer. 16S8 R. Holme Armoury il 185/1 The Leviner, 
or Lyemmer, or Learner ; so called from the Learn, or 
Lyne wherewith they are led. 1706 Phillies (ed. Kersey), 
Limer, a great Dog to hunt the wild Boar. 1828 Webster, 
Learner, a dog, a kind of hound. 1897 D. H. Madden Diary 
IVm. Silence 65 The bloodhound, or limer, would have been 
entitled to the first share [of the hart’s paunch]. 

Limer a (loknioi). (f. Lime zG -i -Eit 1 .] One 
who limes ; one who snares with bird-lime ; one 
who lime washes. Also a brush used for lime- 
washing. (See also White-limek.) 

1611 Cotgr., Blatichissenr,a white dauber, or white limer. 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts m. 1.1704) 347/1 Hair, 
such as the White I.imers use. 1655 Speymowh Session 
Rec. 20 David Dunbar was desyred to agree with some 
lyiners for as much lyme as would serve. 1872 Daily News 
8 June, She was only furnishing the Whitechapel trappers 
and hmers with a new and valuable kind of quarry. 1894 
I'. N Hasi.uck House Decoration 67 In some parts of the 
country this ‘limer ’is the principal ceiling-brush used. .. 
Limers of the best kind are as expensive as distemper 
brushes. 

Limerick (li’morik). [Said to be from a custom 
at convivial parties, according to which each member 
sang an extemporized ‘ nonsense- verse which was 
followed by a chorus containing the words ‘ Will 
you come up to Limerick ? ’] A form of ‘ nonsense- 
verse ’. 

1898 Cantab 6 Oct., Contents , Illustrated Limericks. 1898 
M. H, in N. If Q. 19 Nov. 408 When and why did the non- 
sense verse as written by Lear acquire the name of 
‘Limerick’? 1898 J.H. Murray ibid. 10 Dec. a,-] a Limerick. 
A nonsense verse such as was written by Lear is wrong- 
fully so called . . Who applied this name to the indecent 
nonsense verse first it is bard to say. 1899 R. Killing Stalky 
soi Make up a good catchy Limerick, and let the fags sing it. 

f Lime-rod. Obs. [f. Lime j&J] = Lime-twig. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 394 The feeld of snow, with 
thegle of blak tlier-Inne Caught with the lymerod, coloured 
as the gleede. 1550 Coverdale Sptr, Perle xxxi. 260 
Like as y° birde y 1 is caught with the lyme rode. 1617 
Minsheu, Lime txo/gges, or lime roddes. 1626 Biucton 
Fantastickes Jan, (Grosarti 7 The Currier and the Lime- 
rod are the death of the fowle. 

II Limes (lai'imz). PI. limites (brmitfz). 
I [L. = Limit,] Boundary.. 

I 1538 Leland I tin. I. 1 A mile from Eltesle towards 
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Neotes in the limes of Cambridgshtre. 1577-87 Harrison 
England 1 . xiv. in Holinshed, The Twede..is a noble 
streame and the limes or bound betweene -England and 
Scotland. 

Limestone (brmistff»n). _ [f. Lime slf + 
Stone.] A rock which consists chiefly of car- 
bonate of lime, and yields lime when burnt. (The 
crystalline variety of limestone is marble.) 

1523 Fitzherb. Sum'. 6 b, Yet may he laufully . . selle . . 
fre stonne, lyme stone, clialke, . .or ty une, to his ownevse. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 10 Free-stone,- 
jRagg-stone, Lime-stone. 1707 Mortimer Hush. vi. 95 Any 
soft btone as Firestone, Limestone, etc., if broke small, and 
laid on cold Lands, must be of advantage. 1813 Bakewkll- 
Jntrod. GeoL( 1815) 86 No organic remains are lound in the 
crystalline lime-stone. 

b. A species (or + a specimen) of this rock, 

16S4 Evelyn Kal. Port. May (1679) l 7 Having before 
put some rubbish of Lime-stones, pebbles, shells., or the 
like at the bottom ot the Cases, to make the moisture 
passage. 1742 Loud. 4 Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 57 Others 
are said to make Use of Lime-stones to fine and preserve 
the Drink. 1813 Sin H. Daw Agmc. them. (1814)6 By 
simple chemical tests the nature of a limestone is dis- 
covered in a few minutes. 1833 Lvei.l l-.iein. Geol. (1SC5) 
395 1. lie of the limestones of the Middle Oolite. 1839 Ure 
Did. Arts 774 When the kiln is to be set in action, it is 
filled with rough limestones. 1878 Huxley I'hysiogr. n8 
All limestones from the softest chalk to the haruest marble, 
consists essentially of carbonate ot lin e. 

e. attrib, and Comb., as limestone-cliff, -crag, 
-gravel, . -land, -region, -slab ; limestone-encased 
adj. ; limestone-bead (see quot.) ; limestone-) 
fern (Britten & Holland), -polypody, book-names 
for 1 oly podium calcareum. 

1793 D. Ure Hist, Riuherglen 319 The Entrochi . . by 
workmen in Kilbride they are more commonly called ’'Lime- 
stone-beads. 1880 Haughion Flys. Geogr. v. 243 The 
yucca grew on the “limestone cliffs. 1863 Kingsley Water-, 
Bab. 14 A low. Lave of rock at the foot of a 'limestone, 
crag. 1889 N, S. Siiai.er Aspects of Earth 102 The North 
Atlantic where minute “limestone-encased creatures float in 
the water while they live. 1764 Museum Rust. III. xvii. 7s 
Others fallow, and manure with a very happy provision they 
have in the thinly-inhabited and interior parts of the kingdom, 
culled “lime-stone gravel. 1805 R. \V. Dickson Tract. 
Agile. 1. 236 Lime-stone gravel . . has been successfully laid 
upon land in Ireland. 1685 Boyle Salub. Air 10 A large, 
tract of ‘Limestone land, was so warm (as they speak) as 
to dissolve the Snow that fell on it. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower PI. VI. 164 “Limestone Polypody. 1865 Gossii 
Landty Sea (1874) 321 A ‘limestone region is essential to the , 
abundance of these animals. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 774 The 
several stories are formed of groined arches o, and platforms 
p, covered over with “limestone slabs. 

Li me-twig. [f> Lime jA 1 ] 

I. A twig smeared with birdlime for cntching birds. 

? a 1400 Lvdg. Chorle 4- Byrde 1 Roxb.) 13 Thy lyme twigges 

and punters 1 deffye. i£i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farms 
705 Such as bring vs Hawkes, doe take them for the most 
part with lime-twigges. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. April, Aiv, 
The Fowler His Gun, his Nets, his Lime-twigs, axqxx 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 113 As Birds unwary on 
the Lime-twigs tread, c 1820 S. Rogers Italy (1839) 136 
To catch a thrush ou every lime-twig there. 

b. Jig. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's A nsw. Osor. 457 b, A lymetwygg. 
layed by Hypocrytes to gett money withall. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, hi. iii. 16. 1607 Dekker Sir T. Wya't Wks. 
1873 III. 112 Catch Foofes with Lime-twigs dipt with, 
pardons. 1634 M 1 lton Con/ns 646. 1771 Smollett H umph . 
Cl. 11 June, 'there are so many lime-twigs laid in his way, 
that I'll bet a cool hundred he swings before Christmas. 
1821 Byron Juan V xxii, Ambition, Avarice, Vengeance, 
Glory, glue Ihe glittering lime-twigs of our latter days. 

Pro!'. 1670 Ray Prov. 175 His fingers are lime-twigs. 
Spoken of a thievish person. 

+ 2 . One whose fingers are ‘ limed’ ; a thief. Obs. 

c 1600 Nobody 4- Someb. D 3 b, Talke not of the Gayle, ’lis 
full of limetw'gs, lifts, and pickpockets. 

+ 3 . attrib. or as adj. Ensnaring; pilfering. Obs. 

1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. iv. 428 Let vs run 
through all the lewd formes of Iime*twig purloyning villanyes. 
C1730 Renal Remarks 44 The Lime-lwfgg Titles of their, 
own [the Booksellers’] composing, to catch the curious Birds 
of Life Momus wanting that Lime-twigg Faculty. 

Hence f Lrme-twig- v. tram., to catch as with 
a lime-twig ; to entangle, ensnare. 

1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 87 You may be Lyme-twig’d 
with their errours and loose the Truth for a friend. 1671 
L. Addison IV, Barbary Ho Rdr., That the Ottoman Em- 
pire . . reckon it among their Happinesses not to have their 
Consultations lime-twigg’d with Quirks and Sophisms of 
Philosophical^ Persons. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 1. 
(1726) 85 Their Mind is so illaqueated or lime-twigged, as 
it were, with the Ideas and Properties of Corporeal 'Pilings, 
1815 Lamb Lett., to Wordsworth (1852) 246/1 Lord bless 
me 1 these ‘merchants and their spicy drugs’ ... they lime-, 
twig up my poor soul and body. 1829 Landor Imag. Cony., 
Barrow 4 • Newton Wks, 1853 I. 484/1 He allowed his mind 
to be lime-twigged and ruffled and discomposed by words. 

Lrme-water. [f. Lime iA 1 ] Asolution oflime 
in water, used medicinally and in the clarification of 
sugar. 

1677 Grew Colours Plants iii. in Anat. Plants (1682) 277 
Other Alkalies, and particularly Lime-Water. 1794 Kirwan 
Elan. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 5 The strongest lime-water contains 
no more than about one grain per ounce troy. 1849 D. 
Campbell Inorg. Client. 136 Lime-water soon becomes 
covered with a pellicle of carbonate when exposed to the air, 

Li’me-wort V [f. Lime + Wobt.] 

I I . The Catehfly, Silene Armenia. [Ho called 
because covered with a sticky substance.] Obs. 
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iS<37 Oerarde Herbal n. clxxxyi. (1633) 6ofc> This plant 
called viscaria or Lyme-woorc. 

2. The Cbilding Fink, Diantkus prolifer. [So 
called from often growing on old mortar. J 

1777 Robson Brit. Flora. 99. 

Lime-wort f, limp wort. [f. *lewfe 
(OE. hleomece) in LrouKlime, brooklcmpe.] Tae 
Brooklime, Veronica Beccabunga. 

1666 Mebrett Pinrtx 6 Anagiillis,sive Becabitnga Brook- 
lime .. ot> Herefordensilms Limpwort. 1851 Etiza Cook's 
pral. s July 149 Tile knapweed . . the willow-herb and the 
lime-wort unfolding their simple many-coloured beauties. 

Limicolilie ihimi-k< 5 'ldn, -in), a. [if. L. limi- 
cola (f. limits mud + cole re to inhabit) + -INK -.] 
Of or pertaining to the Limicolat , a family of shore 
or wading birds. 

1874 Coues Birds N. IV. 454 There are numerous excep- 
tions to the rule of four eggs among the limicoline birds. 
1896 Newton Did. Birds Sit The [Sandpiper’s] nest, in 
which four eggs are laid with their pointed ends meeting 
in its centre (as is usual among limicoline birds). 

Xiimicolous (Joimi-kdlas , a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.J Living in mud. 

1888 B eduard in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 678/2 In many 
limicolous forms, as in earthworms, the sette are simple in 
form. 

• f.Irmnri.l (lrminaU, a. [f. L. limin-, llmm 
threshold + -al.] a. gen. Of or pertaining to the 
threshold or initial stage of a process, rare. b. 
spec, in Psychol. Of or pertaining to a £ limeu ’ or 
‘ threshold.’ 

1884 Mind July 428 The liminal difficulties cannot be 
evaded without die most disastrous consequences to the 
body of the exposition. 1884 J. Suu.V Outlines Psychol, 
v. 1 14 Every stimulus must reach a certain intensity before 
any appreciable sensation results. This point is known as 
the threshold or liminal intensity. 1895T1TCHF.NER Killpe's 
Outl. Psychol. 243 We may also introduce the concept of 
the Ilmen, defining the just noticeable deviation from indif- 
ference as a liminal pleasantness or unpleasantness. 

liminary (h-minari), a. 1 Obs. [ad. F. limi- 
naive, ad.L. llininiiris , f. limin limen\ see -ary-.] 
Introductory, preparatory ; — Preliminary. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m. xii. (1632) 595, 1 need but the 
liminary epistle [= F. epistre liminaire ] of a Germane to 
store me with allegations. 1661 Blount Glossogr., Limi- 
narie. 1663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell 188 As the grand 
and Liminary work to Oliver’s Regality. 1898 Blaekvj. 
Mag. Oct. 518/2 With .. its epistles liminary and ultimate. 

Liming (larmiq), vbl. sbP [f. Lime vf + 

-ING LJ 

+ 1 . Gluing or cementing together. In quot._/?g. 

c 1050 Vac. in Wr.-Wiilcker 436/13 Liture , liming, a 1225 
Ancr. R. 138 pet .. monnes soule .. schal been so ueste 
iueied to J>e flesche, pet ids bute uen & ful eorDe, & punill 
pet ilke limunge luuien hit so swude, pet [etc ]. 

2 . The action or process of treating things with 
lime. a. Whitewashing with lime. (See also 
White-liming.) b. Dressing earth with lime, in 
cultivation, e. Steeping skins in lime and water. 

a. 1552 Elyot Diet., Albarium opus, pargettyng, white 
limyng. *591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Eucaladura , the 
liming, the plaiste. ing. of an house. 1626 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 181 For lymeinge the windoives about that were 
glased, and other that neaded lymeinge aboute xijd. 

b. 1620 Markham Farew. Hush, u, ii. (1668) 7 The 
Liming of your ground will take at least half so much time 
as the sanding. 1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 122 We have 
never found that a second liming has produced any good 
effect. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 13 Deep plowing and 
limeing, and the judicious use of manures. 1875 Act 38 J 
31 Viet. c. 92 § 5 Claying of land, liming of land, marling 
of land. 

e. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 86/2 Lyming, piling the 
Akins with Lime and Water. 1778 Projects in Ann. Reg. 
ji8/i Steeping the hides for a short time in a mixture of 
lime and water, which is called liming. 1844 G. Dodd 
Textile Manuf. ii. 50. 

t Liming, vbl. sbf Obs. [f. Lime vf + -ing L] 
Copulation. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 138 Sometime she bringeth 
forth but one, which is a good argument to proue that she 
is filled at the first lyming. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 
130 Why Slugs or Dodmans ingender in the neck, and are 
so many hours, if not days, in the limeing. 

Liming, obs. form of Limning. 

Limis, obs. pi. of Lime sbA 

Limit (limit), sb. Forms: 4-6 lymyte, 5-7 
lymit(te, (5 -ytt), 6 limitt, li-,lymmet, limete, 
Iymet(e, lemyet, 6-7 limite, 7 limmit, 6 - limit, 
[ad. F. limite, ad. L. limit-em, limes boundary.] 

1 . A boundary, frontier ; an object serving to 
define a boundary, a landmark. Now only in 
narrower sense : A boundary or terminal point 
considered as confining or restricting ; chiefly pi. 
bounds. 

c 1375 [see limit-stead in 5]. a 1400-30 Alexander 5069 
Qua list bis lyrnit ouir-lende, lene to pe left hand, 1474 
Caxton Chesse 144 Wyth in the lymytes and space of the 
royame. as. 529 Skelton Bk. 3 Foies Wks. (1568) Xvb, 
Romulus . . dyd Instytute lymittes or markes aboute the 
citie. 1350 Crowley Last Trump. 1482 Let it suffice the, 
to defende thy limites from inuasion. 1333 Eden Decades 
83 That twoo such seas haue enuironed any Iande with soo 
naVowe lymittes. 1370 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. iii, The 
endes or limites of a lyne, are pointes. 1387 Mirr. Mag., 
Forrex vi, T’inlarge the limetes of our kingdome wide. 
*59810 Egerton Papers (Camden) 278 Chiveat Hill, being 
the lemyet of the Easte Marche. *624 Wotton Elem. 
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Archil. 1. 24 When they haue chosen the Floore, or Plot, 
and laid out the Limits of the Worke, wee should first of 
all Digge Weis and Cesternes [etc.]. 1623 N. Carpenter 

Geog. Del. 11. ix. (1635) 154 Hence is the Water enforced 
to enlarge his limits. 1641 J. Jackson True Iivang. T. 
ill. 201 Peter Heywood Esquire, one of the Kings Jus- 
tices of the Peace within the limits of Westminster. 1633 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. v, § 14 The Piets Wall, .being a better 
Limit then Fortification, served rather to define then de- 
fend the Roman Empire. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 54 r 2 To 
be confined within the Limits of a good handsome conve- 
nient Chamber. 1734 Berkeley Analyst Wks. III. 279 A 
point may he the limit of a line. 1823 F. Cussold Ascent 
Alt. Blanc 23 A circle of thin haze .. marked dimly- the 
limits between heaven and earth. 

+ b. Contour (of the human form). Ohs. rare - '. 
*636 W. Bettie Titana Theseus Ii 3 He slept into a 
greene Arbour . . where he first viewed each limit, or pro- 
portraiture of her body. Ibid. B 3 b, Theseus . . thought it 
very strange, that Nature should endow .. such comely 
liuunits witii such penierse conditions. 

2 . One of the fixed points between which the 
possible or permitted extent, amount, duration, 
range of action, or variation of anything is con- 
fined ; a bound which may not be passed, or 
beyond which something ceases to be possible 
or allowable. 

Superior limit’, the earlier of the two dates, or the higher 
of the two quantitative extremes, between which the possible 
range of something is confined ; contrariwise inferior limit. 

C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 362 panne Goddis lawe niy^te 
freeli renne bi pe lymytis pat Crist bap ordeyned. 1502 
Atkynson tr. De Imitations m. viii. 203 Nat ponderinge 
theyr exyle & pore lymytes of reson. 1579-80 North Plu- 
tarch, Theseus (1595) 2 They range .. out of the boundes 
or limites of true apparance. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, m. 
iii. 8 Dispatch, the limit of your Lines is out. zr6oo — 
Sonit. lxxxii, Finding thy worth a limmit past my praise. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxii. 12 1 For the limits of 
how farre such a Body- shall represent the whole People. 
1693 Congreve in Dryden's Juvenal (1697) 282 A Wise 
Man’s Pow’r’s the Limit of his Will. 1723 Watts Logic 
1. vi. § s To leave Obscurities in the Sentence, by con- 
fining it within too narrow Limits. 1785 Ri-:rn Intel!. 
Powers it. xxi. 279 Nature lias set limits to the pleasures of 
sense. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 505 For six 
hours . . every part of the English army was engaged to 
the utmost limit of exertion, i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. vi. 46 
The limit at which the eye can appreciate differences of 
brightness. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 183 
That subject is beyond our present limits. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 59 A crystal however has absolutely no limit to 
its growth. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 23 \S ould 1 shrink 
to learn my life-time’s limit. 1894 Current Hist. (U.S.) 
IV. 355 Rear Admiral . . B. . . retired from the active list of 
the navy under the limit-of-age law. 1893 J. A- Beet Neva 
Life in Christ 1. vi. 45 All men have .. transgressed limits 
marked out by an authority which none can question. 189s 
Lo. Esher in Law Times Rep. LXXI1I. 702/1 The section 
does not deal wilh salvage beyond the three miles limit. 

b. Math. In various applications, (a) A finite 
quantity to which the sum of a converging series 
progressively approximates, but to which it cannot 
become equal in a finite number of terms. {/>) A 
fixed value to which a function can be made to 
approach continually, so as to differ from it by 
less than any assignable quantity, by making the 
independent variable approach some assigned 
value, (r) Each of the two values of a variable, 
between 1 which a definite integral is taken, (d) 
The ultimate position of the point of intersection 
of two lines which, by their relative motion, are 
tending to coalescence. 

Doctrine or Method of Limits’, a term chiefly used to 
designate that mode of expounding the principles of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, according to which the 
conception of 1 limits ’ or 1 limiting values ’ forms the basis 
of the system. 

[a 1727 Newton Opuscula 1. 53 Quihus Terminis, sive 
Limitibus respondent semicirculi Limites, sive Termini.] 
1753 in Chambers Cyct. Supp. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
X..78/2 Limit, in a restrained sense, is used by mathema- 
ticians for a determined quantity to which a variable one 
continually approaches; in which sense, the circle may be 
said to be the limit of its circumscribed and inscribed poly- 
gons. In algebra the term limit is applied to two quantities, 
one of which is greater and the other less than another 
quantity; and in this sense it is used in speaking of the 
lnnitsof equations, whereby their solution is much facilitated. 
1839 Penny Cyct. XIII. 496/2 There are two conditions 
which must be fulfilled before A can be called the limit of 
P ; first, P must never become equal to A ; secondly P 
must be capable of being made as nearly equal to A as we 
please. 1842 De Morgan Diff. Calc. Pref., The idea of 
limits being absolutely necessary even to the proper con- 
ception of a convergent series. Ibid. Introd. Chap. 32 
A case will be found in which the limit of an intersection 
is deduced. 1844 Hymers Integral Calc . 122 Integrals 
are usually required between limits. 1857 Wood Algebra 
168 This quantity, which we call the sum of the senes, is 
the limit to which the sum of the terms approaches, but 
never actually attains. 

e. Astron. Limitofapla.net’. its greatest helio- 
centric latitude. 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Limit of a Planet is the 
greatest Heliocentrick Latitude. 1727-41 Chambers Cyct., 
Limits of a planet, its greatest excursions or distances from 
the ecliptic. 1797 Encycl Brit, (ed. 3) II. 507/2 Suppose 
Venus to be in the point C in her utmost north limit. 

d. Comm. In various applications, e. g. the 
amount up to which a particular customer of a 
bank is not permitted to overdraw, the price given 
by a principal to an agent as the highest at which 


LIMIT. 

he will buy, or the lowest at which he will sell. 
Founder's limit (see quot. 1872-6). 

1866 Crump Banking iii. 76 The banker gives him [his 
customer] a * limit ’, beyond which he must not dr aw. 1872-6 
Vovi.rc Milit. Dict.te d. 3), Limit, Pounder's. In the manu- 
facture of ordnance, the limitation of error for guns, shot, 
&c. allowed to the founder. 

e. In generalized sense: Limitation, restriction 
within limits. Chiefly in phr. without limit. 

J 599 Shaks. Much Ado 1 iii. 5 The sadnesse is without 
limit. 1742 Young A H. Tit. vi. 463 Souls . . Disdaining 
Limit, or from Place, or Time. 1873 Jovvf.tt Plato (etl. 2) 
IV. 22 Pain is the violation, and pleasure the restoration of 
limit. 

Ii f. Used by Shaks. for: Prescribed time; the 
prescribed period of repose after child-bearing. 

1603 Shaks. Pleas, for M. in. i. 224 Between which time 
of the contract, and limit of the solemnitie. 1611 — IV tut. 

'J'. in. ii 107 Lastly, hurried Here, to this place, i’ th’ open 
ayre, before I haue got strength of limit. 

1 3 . The tract or region defined by a boundary ; 
pi. the bounds, territories. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vi.clxiii. 156 The sayd two bretherne, 

.. entryd the lymyttys of Kyrige Cliarlys. 1381 Lambarde 
Eiren. tv. xx. (1588) 619 Those Sessions were to be liolden 
in euery limite of the Shire. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. 
75 The Arch-Deacon hath tliuided it Into three Limits, very 
equally, c 1600 — Sonn. xliv, I would be brought From 
limits farre remote, where thou doost stay. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1891) 161 In everye Parishe or Lymitte. 
1611 Bible Ezek. xiiii. 12 Vpun the top of the niountaiue, 
the whole limit thereof round about shall be most holy, 
a 1649 Winthrop Hist. New Eng. 11826) II. 314 The Dutch 
governour .. pretended to seize the ship as forfeit to the 
West India Company by trading in their limits without 
leave. 1667 Milton P. L.\. 755 At length into the limits 
of the North They came. 1792 S. Rogers Picas. Mem. 1. 
290 Great Navarre, when France and freedom bled Sought 
the lone limits of a forest shed. 

fb. ?A division or part of the territory (in 
quot., of one of the Cinque Ports). Obs. 

c 1692 R. Gibson in Gardiner 1st Dutch War (1899) T. 40 
The sea government at all those places by courts of Lode 
manage at each, and the lesser seaports adjacent to be 
made limits to the greater. 

C. U.S. and Canada. A tract of woodland of, 
defined extent, a timber allotment. 

1887 S. Cumberland Queen's Highw.fr. Ocean to 0.(1887) 

S Timber limits of inexhaustible extent. 1888 Harpers 
Mag. Mar. 550/2 The voyageur . . reports the quality and 
quantity of timber in certain 4 limits ’ or lots. 

+ 4 . Logic. =--Term (med.L. tcnninus\ Obs. 

1599 Blundevi lt.e Art of Logic v. i. 116 Why are they 
[.vc. material principles) called tearmes or limites ? Because 
they lynimet a proposition, .and bee the vttevmost partes or 
bondes whereunto any proposition is to Jiee resolved, as for 
example in this proposition, entry man is a sen-ible bodie :, 
these two wordcs, man and sensible bodie, are the tearmes, 
limmetes, or boundes, whereof ms the saide proposition is 
compounded, so into the same it is to be resolued, as into 
his vttermost parts that haue any signification. 

5. alt rib., as limit-law , -line ; T limit-stead, 
a place on a boundary. 

1849 R. V. Dixon Heat 1. 139 Boyle’s and Mariotte’s law 
may be considered a 4 ’limit law 1864 Browning Dram. 
Pers.. James l.ee viii. 14 ‘As like as a Hand to another 
Hand : ’ Who said that, never .. followed, like me, an hour, 
Thebeantyin this, .of the*limit-line 1 1889 Boy’s Own Paper 
7 Sept. 780/1 At a given distance from the limit-line of the 
square in putting the weight ..a rectangular pit is pre- 
pared. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiiii. (Cecite' 448 pane ware j;e 
brclhheone led, til pai come til pe Mymmyt-stede. 

Limit (li-mit), v. Forms : 4-6 lymyt(e, 6-7 
limite, limmit, lymit, (6 lemyt, limitte, 7 
limytt), 5- limit. Also pa. t. 5 lymett; pa. 
pple. 4 lemete, 5-6 lemett, lymyt, 6 lymmit, 
-yt. [ad. I 4 ’, limiter, ad. L. limildre, f. limit-, 
limes Limit sb.] 

1 . Ivans. To assign within limits (also to limit 
and assign, limit and ordain) ; to appoint, fix de- 
finitely; to specify. Also witii away, over. Const. 
dat. or to, {till), upon , and to with inf. Obs. exc. in 
legal language. 

138 • Wyclif Wks. (1880' 298 As tyme & oper circum- 
staunce pat limiten peyne for a d.ede ben a3en J>e fiedom 
pat crist wole haue in hise lawe. c 1400 _ Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 118 Ilkane of per ostez base paire iourneez 
limited, a 1400-50 Alexander 4283 Cure lord has lemett 
vs elike J?e luntlie of oure days. 1413 Pilgr. Sawle (Caxton) 
v. i. (1859) 72 Of endeles thynge maye no proportion 
be lymyted, ne accounted. *444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 125/1 
TI100 peynes that ben specialli lymyted upon the seid 
Baillifs. ci 460 Towneley Myst. xix. 6 Apon the erth he 
send lightnes, Both son and moyiie lymett thertyll. 1494 
Fabyan Citron, vi. clxxxv. 1S4 At the daye before lymytted 
and assygned. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xliv. 143 The 
Lady Elyanourehad it lymytted to her for her dowry. 1336 
Wriothesley Clrron. (1875) I- 55 Under a certame paine 
lymitted for the same for the said cleavgie. 1581 W. Stafford 
Exam. Compl. iii. (1876) 91 Euery Artificer dwelling out of 
all townes . . should bee Unfitted to bee vnder the direction 
of one good Towne or other, c 1590 Marlowe Faust xiv. 
(1604) F 2 b, O, no end is limited to damned soules ! 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire j. (1891) 1 The Center or middle of 
the same Shere which 1 limytt to be aboute Heythocb 
moore. 1603 Florio Montaigne m. xi. (1632) 578 Astrology 
could not yet limit the motion of the Moone. 1668 Marvell 
Corr. Wks, 1 872-5 1 1. 250 Neither do I believe weean finish it 
and the rest within the time limited us by bis_ Majesty. 
1750 BivAwes Lex Mercat. (1752) 266 The time Unfitted in 
the bottomry bond. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 155 If. .the 
estate be limited over to a third person. *795 Bentham 
Supply without Burden 32 When an estate in England has 
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LIMITATION. 


been limited away from a man altogether, be never looks I 
at it. i 8 i 3 Cruise Digest fed. 2) IV. 175 In the release 
there was a power . . to revoke the uses contained therein, 
and to limit other uses. 

i'b. To appoint (a person) to an office; to 
assigi (a duty) to a person. Ohs. 

c 1380 WVci.if.SWw. Sel. Wits. 1 . 140 pree offices ofheerdis 
bat Crist hah lymytid to hem. c 1380 — Wks. (i 3 So) 331 As 
if a pope make a have bat who euer he lymytij> to here 
confessioun of bis man or confession of bis comunatee, he 
shal here bise uiennes shrifte. 1420 Searchers Verdicts in 
Surtees . 1 Use. (18SS) 16 Sercheours .. assigned and lymyt 
by Thomas of Gare. 1482 A/. Fusion's IVili in P. Lett. 111 . 
286 After the stipend of the preste lymyted to synge for 
me he yerly levied, c 1305 in PI nr if ‘on Corr. 189, I had 
the keyes levered me . . & had a fellow lemett to keep the 
said sehawnter with me, & he faylled me in my most 
neede. 1357 Paynei. Barclays Jugurth 42 He had lymitted 
hym in Numidy in his stede to be t aptayne of the army. 
1633 Heywood Wise Woman tv. i. Wks 1874 V. 319 , 1 limit 
you to be a welcome guest unto my Table. 

fc. To lot or plot out ; to allot, apportion. Ohs. 

1330 Pai.sgr. 612/1 Our grounds were lymyted afore our 
fathers dayes. 1539 \V. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse P.c-f. 

A vj, And by. . th’equinoctiall, polar y circles, and altitude of 
the pole, to limite out the Zones, Climates, and Paralleles. 
1377 Harrison England it, iv. (18771 *• 9 r England was 
limited out by families and htdelands. 1379 Tomson Cal- 
vin's Perm. Tim. 765/2 God.. hath limited out all our life. 
1605 Verstegan Dec. Intel/, vi. (1628) 147 Markenryc, that 
is the country or Kingdome, marked or limited out. a 1619 
Fotherhy Atfu’om, n. i § 8 11622' 190 He had all his learn- 
ing and knowledge limited out vnto_ him : yea, and that by 
a scant scantling, a 1649 Prayers in C/ms. I's Wks. (1662) 
197 Let thy infinite Power vouchsafe to limit out some pro- 
portion of deliverance unto Me. • 

+ d. Math. To lay dotvn, ‘give’ id the hypo- 
thesis of a proposition. Ohs. 

1331 Rgcordg Pal'tw. Knond. 1. xv, Tlielkeiamme .hath 
one angle .. like to D. the angle that was lim ited. Ibid. 
ti. iii, This triangle . . hath two corners equal eohe to other, 
that is A and B, as I do by supposition finite. 

f e. pass, of proportions or contour: To be 
outlined or drawn (in a specified manner). Ohs. 

1636 W. Petti F. Tit ami <S- Theseus B 2, Seeing hisface so 

E erfectly featured, and viewing each limb, t.ie portraiture of 
Is body so well limited, that [etc.]. 

2. To confine within limits, to set bounds to 
( rarely in material sense); to bound, restrict. 
Const, to. f Also, to prohibit (a person) from 
(something). 

la 140a Morte Arth. 4S7 Thy lycence es lemete in presence 
ofiordys. 1308 Fisher 7 Pettit. Ps. c xxx. Wks. U876) 226 
The mercy of god . . can netier be lymyt to ony creature. 
C1S30 MoitE Atts-iV. Frith Wks. 841/1 Than must he limitte 
Gods power howe farre he will gene God leaue to stretche 
it. 1335 Eden Decades rx They haue lymyted and enclosed 
certeyne grounde to make gardeynes and orchiardes. 1383 
Aim*. S andys Serin, xvii, 298 1 -le limiteth and restraineth 
his permission, saying, Rest a while. 1397 Hooker Reel. 
Pol. v. Ixix. § r If in continuance also limited, they all haue 
..their set. .termes. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 8a 
S r Francis Leake .. made a deed limitting the use to my 
Lady Leake. 1662 Earl Orrery State Lett . (1743) I. 77 
His Hylas was not limited to numbers and rhyme, as mine 
Is. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. m. 186 He was limited 
in his Victuals, and ty’d up to a certain allowance every 
day. a 1713 Burnet Own Time (1724) 1 . 537 He thought a 
government limited by law was only a name. 1722 He Foe 
A loll Flanders (ed. 3) 62, I had a Husband and no Hus- 
band,. : Thus I say, I was limited from Marriage, what 
Offer soever might ue made me. 1732 Leuiaru S ethos II. 
x. 362 He limited his number of cavalry to six thousand 
men. 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 143 The 
act of parliament .. did expressly limit the duration of 
their office to the term of five years. 1813 Lady Hamil- 
ton in it. Rose’s Diaries (1860J 1 . 272 You do not know 
how limited I am. I have left everything to be sold for 
the creditors. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 418 A man 
cannot by any conveyance at common law limit an estate 
to his wife. 1828 D’ Israeli C/ias. /, I. vti, 216 The philo- 
sophical inquirer will not limit his researches by simple 
dates. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvi. (1862) 249 
And it [the succession] was afterwards further limited to the 
descendants of James I.’s daughter. 1836 Kane A ret. Ex ft. 
II. xxviii. 282 Our draft on the stores .. had been limited 
for some days to.. eggs [etc,]. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 

§ 1. 218 The commerce .. was still mainly limited to the ex- 
portation of wool to Flanders. 1900 F. Anstey Brass Bottle 
til. 35 If you remember, sir, you strictly limited me to the 
sums you marked. 

b. To serve as a limit or boundary to ; to bound ; 
to mark off from. Also to limit in. Now rare. 

133* Stanyhurst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 26 This rule thus fixed 
notymeshal limit, or hazard. 1394 Blunoevil Exerc. v. 
(1636) 360 The Provinces that . . are limited with the Pro- 
vinces of China. 1601 VVeever Atirr. Mart. Ev, Limits 
there be foreuery thing beside, No banks can limit in the 
sea of pride. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 122 The kingdome of 
the Parthians . , is limited and separat by these mountaines 
and streights, 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents 1, xx. 
6 j The souldiers reached to the doore of the Temple, in two 
rankes, limiting the way to them that came to the Pn ncesse. 
1633 Earl Manch. At Mondo (1636) 183 God cannot bee 
God, if Nature limit him. 1889 Gkddeh & Thomson Evolu- 
tion of Sex xi, 146 Round the chromatin rods vacuoles are 
formed, limiting them from the surrounding protoplasm. 

1 3. intr. To border upon (a country). Ohs. 

1613 Sherley Trav. Persia 4 Those countries ftmitting 
upon the Ring of Spaines vniall partes. 

+ 4. To beg within specified limits. [A back- 
formation from Lxmitkii (sense i).] Ohs. rare r* 1 . 

1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 57 They [Popishe friers] 
go yaelly a limiting abrade. 

Limitable (Irmitab’l), 0 . [f. Limit v. + -able.] 
That may be limited. 


1381 Mulcaster Positions xliv.(i887> 287 When the childe 
knoweth his certainetie in ail limitable circumstances. 1643 
Hem e Anew. Feme 29 A power .. limitable .. not to be 
exercised within fifty dayes. 1686 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
1 1 1 . 363 If t.iey are limitable by any other Power, they are 
Subjects to that Power. 

Hence Xiiinitafolesiess. 

1644 I-I unton Find. Treat. Monarchy iv. 2a Neither its 
being supreme doth hinder its limitablenesse. 1684-3 H. 
More Let. 19 Jan. in Norris 7 henry Love (1688) is+Those 
terms Totunt and Omne. .imply also a comprehensibleness, 
Iimitableness, or exhaustibleness of the number of those parts. 

■f XjVmitage. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Limit v . + 
-age.] That which is limited or allotted to a 
person or persons ; an allotment. 

1634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 29 Their fimitage were fallen 
to them in a goodly ground. 

Limit al (li-mital) , a. [f. Limit sh. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a limit or boundary. 

1877 Gilbert Rep. Geol. Henry Alts. iv. 90 A laccolite of 
small volume will not exceed the limital area, but will grow 
by lifting its cover, < _ . 

Limitaixean (limit<? i- nian), a. Kom. Aniuj. 
[f. late L. limitune-us (f. limit-, limes Limit sb.) + 
-an.] Stationed on the border. 

1839 Keightlf.y Hist. Eng. I. 129 Lands given to those 
•who were named the Limitatiean and Ripuarian soldiery, 
f Limita-neous, a. Ohs. rare- 0 , [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to bounds or frontiers. 
1731 in Bailey. Hence 1733 in Johnson. 
f Lrmitany, «■ Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -V 1.] Dwelling on the border. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. § 66 The Poiclouines .. 
were the limitanie or border-subjects of the English Do- 
minions in Aquitaine. 

Limitarian (limitewrian), a. and sh. [f. Limit 


tion applied by adversaries to those theologians 
who hold the doctrine of ‘ limited redemption ’. 

1844 J. Cairns Let. in Life x. (1895(228 Graham is some- 
what delayed in licence by a limitarian presbytery. 1848 
Craig, Limitarian , one who limits, one who maintains the 
doctrine, that only a part of the human race are to be saved. 
1832 J. B. Johnstone (title) Who are the Limitarians? 
Limitary kll’miiari), a. and sh. [ad. L. Umi- 
tdris, f. limes Limit : see -ary 2 .] A. adj. 

1. Subject to limits ; limited in action, range, etc. 
f Const, to. 

1620 Brathwait Five Senses iv. 46 Delights momentany 
and limitarie to an instant, may for the present yeeid a satis- 
faction. 1673 Dryden State Innocence in. i. Wks. 1808 V. 143 
Let me with Him contend, On whom your limitary powers 
depend. 1727 C, Pitt Callimachus' Hymn to Jupiter 119 
What no inferior Limitary King Could in a length of Years to 
Ripeness bring. 1814 Scott Ess. Drama , etc. (1874) 143 The 
synod of Olympus . . were themselves but limitary deities. 
1822-36 Dr (Juiucey Confess. (1862) 169 The poor limitary 
creature calling himself a man of the world. 1838 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xxix. (t 866) II. 107 We cannot, indeed, 
rise superior to our limitary nature. 1830 Eraser’s Mag. 
XLI. 328 The Stuarts looked abroad for models of king- 
craft, and repined at their limitary right-divine. 

b. Of a friar : Licensed to beg within certain 
limits. (Cf. Limiter i.) 

1830 Scott Demonol. vi, 175 Chaucer, .ascribes the exile 
of the fairies, .to the warmth and zeal of the devotion of the 
limitary friars. 

2. Of or pertaining to a limit or boundary; 
situate on the boundary. f Of a sentinel : Stationed 
on the boundary. 

In quot. 1667 the sense is doubtful : it may be 1. 

1630 Fuller Pisgtik u. v. 125 All the former were limitary 
places in the tribe of Asher, a 1661 — Worthies Cumber- 
land 1. (1662) 216 This County (because a Limitary) did 
abound with Fortifications. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 969 Then 
when I am thy captive talk of chaines, Proud limitarie 
cherub! 1731 Bailey vol. II, Limitary', belonging to the 
limits or bounds. 1819 Banquet 57 Visit your limitary huts, 
and see Where cleanliness reside, and industry. 1883 W, T. 
Watkin in Academy 1 Aug. 77/3 We have another limitary 
mark on a centurial stone at Manchester. 

3. Serving as a limit or boundary; limiting, con- 
fining, containing. Const, of. 

1807 Anna Seward in Athenaeum Mar. (1-895^282/1 Where 
the horizon's limitary line Meets the gloom’d sea. 1822 B. 
Cornwall Dram. Scenes, 'Julian the Apostate ii, A limitary 
power, Which strikes and circumscribes the soul. 1843 
Trench H nls. Led. Ser. 1. v. p8 Refusing the Scriptures 
as . . authoritative in and limitary of the Truth. 1847 
W. R. Hamilton Let. to De Morgan , Ess. Analytic Logi- 
cal Forms 3 The once, formidable array of limitary rules 
has vanished. The science now shines out in the true 
character of beauty. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 451/2 
The hepatic cells are enclosed in a limitary membrane. 1899 
J. Hutchinson Archives St erg. X. 151 There was deep 
erosion of the nails, .presenting an abrupt limitary margin. 

B. sh. =Limitkri. (Cf. A. 1 b.) 

a 166a Heylin Laud (1668) ato Great were the Sums of 
Money. which the Piety of the Design, and the Diligence of 
their Limitaries brought in from their several Walks. 

Limitate (irmit^t), pa.pple. and ppl. a. In 
6 Sc. limitat. [ad. L. limit dt-us, pa. pple. of 
limitare to Limit.] +A. pa.pple. -Limited. Ohs. 

1381 N. Bukne in Cath. Tractates (S. T. S,) 164 As gif,, 
his pouar of virking miraclis var limitat to the pairtis onlie 
qu hair your Sanctis var bureit. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Pocsie 
(Arbi) 21 Translations are limitat, and restraind in some 
things, more Chan free inuentions are. 

B. ppl. a. a. Of land : Parted off by limits or 
boundaries, rare. 

1833 Whew ell tr. Grotius' De Jure Belli I. 407 Land .. 


determined by its measured quantity, , is governed by the 
same rule as limitate laud. 

b. Bat. Bounded by a distinct line, as the hypo- 
thallus in some lichens. 

1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 401 A rtkonia iltcina, 

. .smooth, shining, scaly, limitate. 

t Limiitate, v. 06s. [f. L. limitat ppl. stem 

of limitare to Limit.] irons. To put limits or 
bounds to ; to limit. Hence t Li-nutated ppl. a. 

1360-78 Bk. Discipl. Ck. Scot. (1621! 3 The persons nomi- 
nate .. to .. define and limitate the jurisdiction of tie Kirk. 
1563 WinJet / < our S coir T lire Quest. Wks. 18S8 I. 125 Gif 
we. .limitatis and determinatis necht die wisdom of God be 
our phantasie. 1634 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivaglio's Warns 
Flanders 457 A clause so general and so l.mitated, would 
be interpreted rather in favour of them. 

Limitation, (limits 1 -Jan), [ad. I., limitdtidn- 
em, {. limitare to Limit. Cf. F. limitation .] 

1. The action of limiting (in senses of the vb.) ; 
an instance of this. 

c 1380WYCUF Wks. (1880) 70 j?ei commaunden ]>at no man 
sclial preche]>e gospel but at here vville St. lymytacion. 1483 
Cath. Anti. 217/1 A Lymytacion, limitacio. 1533 More 
Apol. ix. Wks. 865/2 They . . leaue not one man for Goddes 
parte thys eyghte hundred yeare paste by theyr owne 
lymitacion. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 Hen. Fill, c. 20 § 1 Their 
heires inheritable by the limitacion of suche giftes. 1608 
Willet Hexapia Exod. 76 This absolute limitation and 
restraint of Satan. 1683 Brit . Spec. 63 The Monarch himself 
must be Judge, and then farewei Limitation. 1720 Water- 
land Eight Serm. 250 It is here, without any restriction or 
limitation, applied, by the inspired Writer, to our Saviour 
Christ. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 1. viii. 159 Some 
objected to this, that mere convertibility was not enough 
without limitation. 1843 Maurice Alor. ^ Met. Philos, in 
Encycl. Metr. II. 610/1 The proper limitation of mathe- 
matical accuracy to things without matter. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. tit. iii. 623 A fresh limitation of the succession to the 
throne was made towards the end of the reign of William III. 

f b. spec. The action of determining the bound- 
aries of (a country) or the contour of (a figure). Ohs. 

1677 W. Hubbard Narrative it. 5 Letters Patent granted 
by the King for the Limitation of Virginia. 1726 Leoni 
Albertis Arcliit. III. 31/2 Limitation we call the determin- 
ing or fixing the sweeps of all the lines, the projections of the 
angles, .and the depression of every hollow. 

+ 2. a. An allotted space; the district or circuit 
of an itinerant officer or preaching friar ; the legion 
belonging to a particular nation ; fig, one’s allotted 
sphere. Ohs. 

41380 Wyci.if Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 182 Oo frere grutchij) 
a3ens anojzer, and fi3ti() wijj him, whanne he preclub treube 
in his lymytacioun. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T, 21 The 
lyinytour . . seyth his niatyns and his hooly thynges As he 
gooth in his lymytacioun. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rollsi II. 21 
Your limitors . . will not suffer one in anothers limitation. 
1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 12620 Whyl tliow the boldest 
byresoun Wyth-Inne thy lymytacioun, Nat to erryn, nyh nor 
ffer. 1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Fay, (1 = 89) 256 The saide 
Islands fall all wilhout the limitation of Portingall. 1333 
Act. 27 lien Fill, c. 27^ Auclitours .. yerely ridinge their 
setieral circuites and liinittacions. 1332 B. Gilfin Serm. 
bef. Edw. VI 11630! 25 Some [pulpits] have not had foure 
Sermons these fifteene or sixteene yeares, since Friers left 
their limitations. 

fb. An allotted time. Ohs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. n. iii. 146 You haue stood your Limitation. 
8 . The condition of being limited ; limitedness. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixix. § 1 As the substance of 
God is infinite, and hath no kinde of limitation. 1601 
Shaks. Jut. C. x 1. i. 283 Am I your Selfe But as it were in 
sort, or limitation? 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowi. 
§ 4 The natural dulness and limitation of our faculties. 1755 
Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 123 Through the limitation 
of the human intellect. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. I. 109 
What seems to us limitation, may be, not limitation, but a 
mode of divine power. _ 1873 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. ut. 
xxxviii. 331 The limitation of groups of distinct species to 
regions separated from the rest of the globe by certain 
natural barriers. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. vi. 272 The 
limitation of special families and sub-orders to special Con- 
tinents. 

4. A point or respect in which something is 
limited ; a limiting provision, rule, or circumstance. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sttru. 12 The lymitacyon expressed in the 
statute of Wcstmynster. *390 H. Swinburne Testaments 134 
Tliis limitation is suspected of some not to bee sounde. 1642 
Milton Apol. Sneed. Wks. 1831 III. 295 That limitation 
therefore of after settling is a meere tautology. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. x. 33 Let him mince it as well as he can 
with mental limitations and restrictions. 1667 Pepys Diary 
10 Apr., So as that he that goes there may go with limita- 
tions and rules to follow. 1733 Chbyne Eng. A/alady it. viii. 
§ 1 (1734) 193, I shall have little further to add, but some 
Limitations, .with regard to particular Cases. 1790 Burke 
Fr. R ev. Wks. V. 63 This limitation was made by parliament, 
that [etc.]. 1833 Prescott Philipp II, I. II. xi. 261 Most ot 

the provinces coupled iheir acquiescence with limitations 
which rendered it of little worth. 1875 M aine Hist. Inst. ii. 
S3 He was heir to the earldom of Tyrone according to the 
limitations of the patent. 

5. Law. a. The statutory specification of a 
period, or the period specified by statute, within 
which an action must be brought. Statute of 
Limitations : any of the statutes (now esp. 3 & 4 
Will, IV, c. 27 ) fixing a period of limitation for 
actions of certain kinds, b. The specification of 
a period or the period specified for the continuance 
of an estate, or the operation of a law. c. The 
settlement of an estate by a special provision or 
with a special modification or modifications ; the 
modification or provision itself. 



LIMITATIVE. 

, a. 1641 Tcrmes de la Ley 196 Limitation is an assigne- 
mentofa space or time, within which liee that will sue. , 
ought to prove, that he or his ancestor was seised of the 
thing demanded, or otherwise he shall not maintaine his 
suit or action. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. [78 It is 
enacted by the statute of limitations, 2t Jac. I. c. t6. that no 
entry shall be made by any man upon lands, unless within 
twenty years after his right shall accrue. Ibid. t88 In all 
these possessory actions there is a time of limitation settled, 
beyond which no man shall avail himself of the possession 
of himself or his ancestors. Ibid. 250 Sixty years, .is the 
longest period of limitation assigned by the statute of 
Henry VIII. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2 j V. 313 If it be a 
legal debt, this Court being applied to for a discovery, will 
ncTt prevent the statute of limitations from running. 1853 
1,1). Palmerston in Croker Papers 17 June (1884) I. i. 18 
There is .no statute of limitation as to epistolary debts. 

b. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 153 When an estate is so 
expressly confined and limited by the words of it's creation, 
that it cannot endure for any longer time than til] the con- 
tingency happens upon which the estate is to fail, this is 
denominated a limitation. 1818 Cruise Digest ted. 2) VI. 
495 The future limitation being only for the life of a person 
inesse. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Meir.Syst. in, (1871) 
245 The limitation of the act was to three years, or the end 
of the next general assembly. 

C. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 193 A tenancy in common 
may. .be created by express limitation in a deed. 18x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 291 By the limitation of the will, 
he was to make a grant of the rent. 1827 Jarman Powell's 
Devises (ed. 3) II. 73 The.. failure of the objects of the 
several limitations. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. iv. 66 
Most grants of this kind were attended by conditions and 
limitations. 

6 . = Limit i and 2. Also pi. bounds, botindaries. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxviii. 344 They of the . . 
marches and lymitacions of the realine of Casteil, Came . . 
and made homage. 1333 Elyot Cast. Hellhe (1541I 1 To 
the conservation of the body of mankynde within the lymita- 
tion of helth. 1602 Fulbbcke Paudectes 61. Numa Pompi- 
lius .. did cause as well a pttblik perambulation to lie made 
throughout his whole kingdom as priuate limitations 
& bounds betwixt partie & partie. 1616 Capt. J. Smith 
Descr. New Engl. 23 The Gouernment, Religion, Terri, j 
tories and Limitations. 18x5 Jane Austen llmma 11. viii. 
193 She knew the limitations of her own powers too well 
to attempt more than she could perform with credit. 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 319 The supposed excep- 
tions .. do not come within the reason and limitation of the 
rule. 1864 Bowen Logic i. 25 When the use of words is not 
checked by a frequent recurrence in thought to the precise 
limitations of their meaning. 

Limitative (lrmitFliv), a. and sb. [nd. F. 
limitatif, -ive ( 16th c. in Hat2f.), ad. mcd.L. llmitci- 
tivus , f. L. limit are to Limit : see -ative.] 

A. adj. 

1. Tending to limit ; limiting, restrictive. 

\ Limitative place', in Scholastic philosophy, ‘place* in 
the sense in which it is predicable of things that do not 
occupy space; = Definitive a. 3. Limitative judgement 
(Logic): used by Kant to denote judgements of the type. 
‘Every A is a not-B', which he regarded as a class co-or- 
dinatewith affirmative and negative judgements ; also oceas. 
used for a judgement serving to limit or modify another. 

1530 Rastell Purgatory m. xi. g 4 Therfore purgatory 
can be no place contynentyue but purgatorye maye be a 
place lymytatyue, and also a place operatyue. For where 
so euer that god doth lymyt the soule of man after it is 
separate from the body to he purged, there is y* place 
lymytatyue of the soule. 1637 J. Sergeant Schism Dis- 
pach't 464 Without using the limitative particlejonelyi or 
(alone) to restrain his extravagant interpretation. 1823 
Bentham Offic. Apt. Maximized, Observ. Peel's Sp. (1830) 
53 Before the words ‘every other country' stands , . the 
limitative word ‘ almost 1864 Bowen Logic v. 143 The 
incidental Judgment expressed in an additional word 
or clause may be either explicative or limitative. 1877 
E, Cairo Philos. Kant n. vi. 307 Nor need Logic regard the 
infinite or limitative judgment as distinct from the affirma- 
tive. 1886 Sat. Rez>. 31 July 151 Their several undertakings 
should be co-extensive and mutually limitative. 1893 
Athenaeum 4 June 722/3 Being essentially negative and 
limitative, it can ouly end in negative conclusions. 

1 2. Subject to a limit or condition, conditional. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 67 A prudent Possessor of the 
Bill will accept of no conditional or limitative Acceptance. 
23. sb. Logic. A limitative judgement. 

1864 Bowen Logic v. 144 In respect to Limitatives, no 
question can arise concerning the truth or falsity of the in- 
cidental Proposition, 

Limited (li-mited), ppl. a. [f. Limit v. + -edT] 
In senses of the vb. 

+ 1. Appointed, fixed. 06s. 

xSSi Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) f>7 He .. hiereth 
some of them for meate and drynke, and a certeyne limityd 
waygesbythe daye. 1577-87 Holinshed Chrott. III. 882/1 
That euerie man.. should paie the whole subsidie. .out of 
hand, not tarrieng till the daies of paimeut limited. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Nib. u. i. (1810) 225 They did somewhat 
exceede the time limited. 

2. Circumscribed within definite limits, bounded, 
restricted. Of circumstances : Narrow. Limited 
mail : a mail train in which only a limited number 
of passengers is conveyed. Limited monarchy : 
one in which the functions of the monarch are 
exercised under conditions prescribed by the con- 
stitution ; so limited government, monarch .royalty . 

. 1610 Willet Hexapla Dan. 259 The knowledge of angels 
«S limited. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, ij. xix. 58 That King 
whose power is limited, is not superiour to him, or them 
that have the power to limit it. i6j\ Essex Papers (Cam- 
den) I. 265 , 1 cannot imagine what it is makes men in Eng- 
land believe y e Govern^ of Ireland to be for a Limited Time 
of Three_ Years. 1736 Chandler Hist. Persec. Introd. 5 
The blessings of a limited government. 1789 Gouv. Morris 


SOI 

in Sparks Life $ Writ. (1832) IT. 72 The King of France 
must soon be one of the most limited monarebs in Europe. 
1823 Scott !•'. M. Perth xxi, I thank your Highness, .. lor 
your cautions and limited testimony in my behalf. 1833 
Austin Jurispr. 11879) I. vi. 247 In limited monarchies 
a single individual shares the sovereign powers with an 
aggregate or aggregates of individuals. 1833 Mylne & 
Keen Reports II. 244 His co-executor. . was in narrow and 
limited circumstances. 1833 Bronte Villette viii. (1876/ 68 
That school offered for her powers too limited a sphere. 
1800 Tyndall Giac. 1. ii. 15 A limited number of images 
only will be seen. 1863 Mozlev Mime. iv. 86 A limited 
Deity was a recognised conception of antiquity. 1883 P. 
Fitzgerald liecreat. Lit. Man 80 He started for Dublin 
by the mid-day limited math 

b. Limited company short for limited liability 
company (see Liability). 

1833 Act 18 <5- to Viet. c. 133 § r The Word ‘Limited’ 
shall be the last Word of the Name of the Company. 1872 
Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 107 The Nevada Land 
and Mining Company, (limited). 

3. quasi-Jt$. = limited mail in 2. (US. colloq) 
1887 Pip. Sci. Monthly Mar. 577 Let the great steamship 
founder, the limited crash through a trestle— living or dead, 
these men will be found at their posts. 

Hence Xji'mitedly adv., LL'mitedness. 
a 1614 Donne Biadavaros (1644) 74 You see nothing is de- 
livered by him against it, but modestly, limitedly, and per- 
plexedly. 1656 [J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's Peripat. Inst. 
288 A difference of Substance distinct from corporeity and 
limitednesse. 1812 Shelley in Hogg Life (1858) 1 1 . 91, I 
assume a character which is.. unadapted to the limitedness 
of my experience. 1891 H. Jones Drowning 233 He pushes 
the limitedness of human knowledge into a disqualification 
of it to reach truth at all. 1893 Q. Rev. July 76 We in 
London need such limitedly local relaxations. 

Limiter (limitai). Forms: 4-6 lim-, lymi- 
tour(a,-ytour(e, (7-9 limitour), 6 lim-, lymiter, 
-yter, limmeter, 7 limitor, 6- limiter. [f. Limit 
v. + -er 1.] 

1 . (Also friar limiter.) A friar licensed to beg . 
within certain limits. 06 s. exc. Hist. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 138 On limitoures and listres 
lesynges I yntped. c 1386 Chaucer Wife’s T. xoThe grete 
charitee and prayeres Oflymytours and othere hooly freres. 
1316 Will of R. Pehe of Wakefield 4 June (MS.), To every 
lymyter of the iiij orders of freers— xxd. 1552 Latimer 
Serm. (1562) 94 A limitoure of the graye fryers, in the tyme 
of his limitation preached manye tymes and hadde but one 
Sermon. 1336 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. i*. 1 There neuer 
was Fryer limiter, that duckt So low, where beggyng woon 
him twenty cheeses, 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 85 , 1 meane 
me to disguize.. like a Pilgrim, or a Lymiter. 

transf. or allusive. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg To Rdr. 2 
Some of our Catholique Limitors had beene roiuing in the 
countrey and brake into my pale secretly. 

2 . One who or that which limits (in senses of 
the vb.). 

A483 Cath. Angl. 217/1 A Lymytour, limitator. 1570 
Levins Manip. 80/2 A Limiter, limitator. ‘tx6 12 7 wo 
Nolle K. v. i. 30 So hoyst we The sayles, that must these 
vessells port even whereThe heavenly lymiter pleases, a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. it. i. § 5 (1623) 180 The Sunne is not that 
infinite limitour, which . . setteth seuerall bounds, vnto all 
other things. 1639 Ld. G. Digby Lett. cone. Relig. (1651) 
27, I am sure they are the best declarers and limiters of 
their own [doctrines], 1643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV, 
222 Abolishing a law so good and moral, the limiter of sin. 

Limiting (li’mitiq), vbl. sb. [f. Limit v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Limit ; an instance 
of this. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Modification . . . a quali- 
fying, moderating, limiting, or releasing. x6o8 Hieron 
Wks. I. To Chr. Rdr. (ante 689) Forms, of prayer.. are 
aiudged to be a kind of. . limiting of Gods Spirit. 1677 Gilpi n 
Denwnol. (1867) 403 A bold limiting of the time of foi ty days. 

Limiting (lrmitiq), ppt. a. [f. Limit v, + 
-TNG U.J That limits, in senses of the vb. Limit- 
ing angle (see quot. 1873). Limiting parallels 
(see quot. 1867). 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. § 7. 192 It would be needful 
to accept some well known examples, .for final and limiting 
authorities. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 131 The Condition . .can 
always be expressed by a limiting adjective. 1863 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crii. i, 33 Even with well-meant efforts of the 
practical spirit it [sc. criticism] must express dissatisfaction, 
if in the sphere of the ideal they seem impoverishing and 
limiting. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wo>d-bk., Limiting parallels, 
the parallels of latitude upon the earth’s surface, within 
which occultations of stars or planets by the moon are 
possible. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics n. ili. 53 In order that a 
ray may pass from a dense medium into a rarer, the angle of 
incidence must not exceed a certain limit, . . this angle is 
called the limiting or critical angle of refraction. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 539 The limiting zone 
between the external cortex and the bast-layer. 

Limitless (li’mitles), a. [f. Limit sb. 4- -less.] 
Having or admitting of no limits; unlimited, illimit- 
able ; unbounded, unrestricted. 

1381 Sidney Hr**. * Stella { 1591) G 4 b, Say, whether thou 
wilt crowne With limitlesse renowne. 1612 J. Davies Wit's 
Pilgrimage civ. (Grosart) 20 To this Sea of Cittie-Common- 
wealth (Lymittlesse London). rz x6z8 F. Grevel Sidney x. 
(16521 129 Sir Philip.. observed this limitless ambition of the 
Spaniard. X760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQuaL (1809) III, 57 
While the king acts in consent with the parliament .. he is 
limitless, irresistible. i 8 S 3 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens 
(ed. 3) 436 In the depths of limitless space, exist numerous 
assemblages of stars. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon II. 58 
Almost limitless power of giving pain. 

Hence Hi xnitlessly adv., Id-mitlessness. 

1863 Ruskin Sesame (ed. 2) 145 When the affection has 
become wholly and limitlessly our own. 1863 Spectator. 
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4 Mar. 239/2 The Imperial throne . . the power solutus a 
legibus which in its limitlessness could redress all wrongs. 

Limitor, -our, obs. iorms of Limiter. 
Limitroplie ili-nutiJ<«f), a. and sb. [a, F. 
limitrophe , ad. late L, Itmiirophus, limit 'otrophus 
(a hybrid f. L. limit-, limes A- Gr.-r pbepos support- 
ing), applied to lands set apart for the suppoit of 
troops on the frontier.] 

A. adj. Situated on the frontier ; bordering on, 
adjacent to .(another country). 

1826 [J. R. Best] 4 Years France tag Russia has already 
absorbed, within its empire, that gieat limitrophe nation 
which might have been a barrier against further progress. 
1843 Ford Handbk. Spain vi. 503 Like many of these limi- 
trophe Pyrenean districts it became independent soon after 
..731. 1881 Daily News 22 Feb. 5/3 The policy of a limi- 
trophe frontier with Russia revived. X885 Pall Malt G. 

1 Apr. 1/2 England, .was perfectly free to enter into any 
relations she pleased with the States lim.trophe to India, 
t B. sb. A border-land. Obs. 

1589 A. M[unday] Hist. Pahnendos v. (1653) 32 He .. be- 
came .. famous through all the neighbour Marches and 
limitrophes of Thnrsus. 1598 Dallington Meth. Tram 
C ij b, The Prince ought to have of them (re. castles] in his 
frontier places, and Lymitrophes (as they call them). 

Hence f LtmitropMng ppl. a., bordering, ad- 
jacent ; f Limitroplrous a. (see quot.). 

1623 tr. Ravine's Theat. lion. tv. vii. 29 The Counties of 
Boulottgrte, Saint Paule, and other limitrophing Seigneuries. 
1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Column, Lintitrophous or 
boundary Column, is that which shews the limits of a king- 
dom, or country conquered. 

tLimity. Obs. Also 6 lymytee. [Formation 
uncertain ; possibly limities, -tees, represents L. 
limites\ but cf. OF. limit f . ] = Limit. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccx. [ccvi.] 648 There shttlde 
be in their company of the lymyt ees of Fraunce, mo then 
fyue hundred knightes. 1343 Jove Exp. Dan. Ded. A iij b, 
The very limities & boundes of the world. 1353 Edkn Treat. 
Newe /nd. (Arb.) 29 They go not out of ye limities of their 
own contrie. 

Limm, obs. form of Limn. 

|| Isimma (Irma). [Late L., a. Gr. Aequ/xct 
remnant, part left, semitone, f. Xe'rae iv to leave.] 

I. Mus. The semitone of the Pythagorean scale 
(see quot. 1694). 

1694 W. Holder Harmony vi. 152 The Pythagoreans, not 
using Tone Minor, but two Equal Tones Major, m a Fourth, 
were forced to take a lesser Interval for the Hemitone ; 
which is call'd their Limma, or Pythagorean Hemitone; and, 
which added to those two Tones, makes up the Fourth ; it 
is a Comma less than Hemitone Major (16 to island the 
Ration of it, is 256 to 243. 1887 W. S. Rockstro in Grove's 

Diet. Mus. IV. 503 The Ditonic Diatonic Tetrathord, con- 
sisting of two greater Tones and a Limma, as set forth by 
Pythagoras. 

"A. Gr. Pros. A time or mora in a line required 
by the rhythm but not expressed by a syllable in 
the words: indicated in schemes by the sign l\. 
Limme, obs. form of Limb sb. I 
Limmeal, -ly, obs. vars. Limb-meal, -meally. 
Limmell, valiant of Limail, metal filings. 
Limmer (li'moi), sb. and a. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 5 lymmare, 6 lymara, -er, lymmar, 6-7 
limmar, lymber, lymmer. [Of obscure origin ; 
connexion with Limb sb. is possible.] 

A. sb. 

I I . A rogue, scoundrel. Obs. 

X456 Sir G. Have Law ofArmys (S.T.S.) 233/24 Atie un- 
worthy lymmare, that settis noeht for honour hot for pillery. 
C1470 Henryson Mor, Fab. v. {Part. Beasts ) xli, [To the 
fox] ‘ Byde ’, quod the lioun ; ‘ limmer, let ws see Gif it be 
sutlie the sillie 30W hes said.’ 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. p. lxiv, He causit hir to be schamfully defowlit with 
rebaldis and Iimmaris of his cuntre. iS96_Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. tx. 219 Adain Scot special bordirer and 
limmer, commounlie calit king of traytouris. i6oz Jas. VI 
Let. to Eliz. (Camden) 147 The repreasing of fugitiues and 
lymmeries[jfe]. 1607 Sc. Acts Jas. VI 1x8x6) IV. 379/2 That 
Insolent and wicked race and name of the glengregour and 
notorious lymberis and malefactouris, X637 B. Jonson Sad 
Shcph. 11. 1, Fowle Limmer ! dvittie Louwne ! 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth iv, There have been a proper set of limmers 
about to scale your windows, father Simon. 

2. Applied to a woman, a. A light woman ; a 
strumpet, b. In weaker sense : A jade, hussy, minx. 

1566 Durham Dcpos. (Surtees) 83 In causa diffamacionis, 
viz. that his wyf was a lymer. 1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser 
viii, I wore nae frizzl’d hmmer's hair. 1786 Burns Two Dogs 
182 Except for breakin o' their timmerOr speakin lightly o’ 
their limmer. 1814 Scott Wav. ixiii, Kate and Matty, the 
limmers, gaed aff wi’ twao’ Hawley’s dragoons, and I hae 
twa new queans instead o' them. 1831 Borrow Lavengro 
lxxxv. (1900) 460 Leave my husband in the hands of you and 
that limmer, who has never bem true to us. 1897 Crockett 
Lads Lave xiii. 141 ‘ Oh — the limmer — how dared she ’, 
cried my mother, on fire instantly at the hint of an insult or 
rejection to her eldest son. 

B. adj. Knavish, scoundrelly. 

xsoo-zo Dunbar Poems xxvih 9 With mony lymmar Ioun. 
1562 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) i. 53 For lymmer lawdis and 
litle lassis lo. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shcph. it. i, Hence 
with ’hem, limmer lowne, Thy vermin, and thy selfe, thy 
selfe art one, <*1785 Rookhope Ryde iv. in Child Ballads 

III. 439 Limmer thieves drives them away. 

Hence + linunerful a., knavish ; + Zdnunery, 
knavery. 

*300-20 Dunbar Poems xx i. 152 Thy Iymmerfitll Iukewald 
fie thame. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 206 The lym- 
merie lang hes lestit. 
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Limmeter, obs. form of Limiter. 

Limming, obs. form of Limning. 

Limn (Iim), v. Now literary and arch. Also 
5 limyns, lyrnm, 5-7 lymn^e, 6-7 limm(e, 
limne. [Altered form of Lumine v.) 
f 1 . trails. To illuminate (letters, manuscripts, 
books). Also absol. Ohs. 

*4.. Trevisds Higden (Rolls) VII. 295 pis bisshop hym- 
self schotiede not to write, and lumiue [d/tf. /3 (early 
15th c.) lyinne] and bynde bookes. c 1440 Pramp. Parv . 
317/1 Lymnyd, as bookys ( K . limynid), elucidatus. 1499 
Cknrchsv, Acc. Croscombe (Som. Rec. Soc.) 24 A mass 
boke of vein lymmyde. 1331 Elyot Got'. 1. v, Their fyrst 
letters to be paynted orlymned. 1534 Rich Let. to T. Crom- 
well in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xxxiv. 179 A certain tale of 
M. Magdalen, delivering. her a letter from heaven, that was 
limned with golden letters. 1366 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. iv. 
B viij b. And if their toyes, in letters lymde, be printed once 
in booke,. Then [etc.]. 1573 Art of Limming title-p., 

Diuersekyndesof colours to write or to lirnme withall vppon 
velym. 1388 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist, China 94 When 
they write letters vnto anieprincipall person, they gilde the 
margent of the paper ; and limbe it. 

1 2 . To adorn or embellish, with gold or bright 
colour; to depict in (gold, etc.). Also {rare), to 
lay 011 (colour). Obs. 

a 1:548 Hall Chi-on., Hen. VI! I 73 Images .. rycbely 
lyrnned wyth golds and Albyn colours, 1373 Art of IJm- 
ining title-p., Hovv siluer or golde shalbelayed or limmed 
vppon the sise. 1387 Fi.eming Contn. Holinshed III. 490/x 
Tlteir bannerols displaced, and richlie limmed with my lords 
armes. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s . Trees', xxiii. 84 The 
Royal Arms of Portugal were limned in Gold. 

3 . To paint. (a picture or portrait); to portray, 
depict (a subject), j* Formerly spec, to paint in 
water-colour or distemper (see Limning vbl.sb. 2). 
+ Also with forth , out. 

1592 Shaks. Po?». Ad. 290 Looke, when a Painter would 
surpasse the life, In limming out a wel[-proportioned_ steed. 
1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits vi, (1596) 83 Pictures 
which are lymned in oyle. 1607 Topsell Four-f, Leasts 
(1658) 222 Nicon that famous painter of Greece, when he 
had most curiously limbed forth a Horses perfection [etc.]. 
162a Wither Fair Virtue M, Where Apelles limb’d to life 
Loathed Vulcan* lonely wife. 1641 Milton Anima te. 
Wks. 1851 III. 230 He maybe the competent Judge of a neat 
picture, or elegant poem, that cannot limne the like. 1813 
Scott Triemu. ill. xxxvii, For there by magic skill, I wis, 
Form of each thing that living is Was limn’d in proper dye. 
1834 M rs. Oliphant Magd. Hepburn. 1 1 . 55. The dim chapel 
.. with Scripture stories limned in its .ancient glass.. 2866 
Carnh. Mag. Sept. 335 If he be limned aright in the canvas 
which has descended to us. 

b. trails f. and fig. 

1593 Nashs: 4 Lett. Confut. 30 With life and spirit to limne 
deadnes it selfe Hoc est Ora.: oris propnnm. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. it. vii. 194 As mine eye doth his effigies witnesse 
Most truly limn’d, and liuing in your face. 1602 Makston 
Ant. 4- Mel. Induct., I fear it is not possible to litnme so 
many persons in so small a tablet as the compasse of our 
playes afford. 1643 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T„ Mixt 
Contempt, xxi. (1649) 83 It is easie for one to endure an 
affliction, as he limns it out in hisownfancie. 1633 Middle- 
ton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy in. iii, What’s beauty but a perfect 
white and red ? Bothnere wed mix’d limn truth so beautiful. 
1661 Feltham Lusoria xxxvii. in Resolves (1709) 6oi He 
must limb Spirits never tir’d. 1856 Spurgeon New Park St. 
Pulpit I, 36 Instances of persons going to the house of God, 
and having their characters limned out to perfection. 1872 
Smiles Charac. x. (1876) 284 Perhaps the most complete 
picture of a great man ever limned in words. 1878 Glad- 
stone Print. Homer 130 The ;Odusseus is limned with., 
incomparable art. 

4 . Prov. To limn the water, limn (something) 
on water : said of something transient' or futile. 

1620 Bacon Poems (Grosart) 40 Who then to fraile Mor- 
tality shall trust, But limmes the Water, or but writes in 
dust. 2692 Vindidse Carolines ix. 73 All he had done was 
but a kind of Limming the Water, to them. 1871 R. Ellis 
tr. Catullus lxx. 4 A woman’s words.. Limb them on ebbing 
floods, write oh awinterygaie [L. Invcnto etrapida scribere 
oportet aqua]. 

+ 5 . absol. or inlr. To paint ; esp. to paint in 
water-colour or distemper. Obs. 

1394 Plat Jewell-ho. iti. 44 To paint or limne with the 
colours that are taken from hearbs or flowers. 1622 Peacham 
Compt. Cent. xiii. (1634) 126 The vertuous Margaret Queene 
of Navarre beside her excellent veine in Poesie could draw 
and limne excellently. 1665 Pepys Diary 7 May, Yesterday 
begqn my wife to learn to limn of one Browne, . 1675 Crowne 
Country Wit iv. 57 Merry. Cannot you Limne, Sir? Ram- 
bleg, Limne, what dost thou mean ? Merry. Why Limne, 
Sir, draw Pictures in little. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. r. 
iii, § 30. 136 If Oxen, Lions, Horses and Asses were able 
to limn and paint. 

Limnacean (limn^-sian), a. and sb. [f. mod. 
L. Limnacea (see below), for *Limnseacea, f. 
Limmsa: see -aoean.] a. adj. Pertaining to the 
Limnacea. , one of the three familiesof Pnlmo- 
branchiata in De Blainville’s classification, b. sb. 
A gasteropod of the family Limnacea’, a pond- 
silail ( Cent. Diet!), Also Llmnaceous a. = prec. 
adj, (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 

II Lliunsea (limnf-a). Zool. Also erron. Hymn-. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. Xiyvaia, fem. of Xipycuos, i.Xlfxvq 
pool, marsh.] A genus of the family Limnxidx 
or pond-snails, typical of the sub-family LimnmnsP, 
a pond-snail of this genu?. , Hence Limnwan, " a 
gasteropod of the' genus Litntma ; Limura'id (also 
limneid), a gasteropod of the family Limnsddse ; 
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a pond-snail ; Limnsaine a., pertaining to the sub- 
family Limnxinx (Cent. Diet.). 

1834 M'Muhtriis tr. Cinder's Anim. ICingd. III. 38 Hav- 
ing a shell very similar to that of a Lymnaca. 1851 Wood- 
ward Moilnsca 11 'Die air-brealbing limneids live in fresh 
water. 1836 Ibid. nr. 361 The Litoriiue and Limnaeans are 
found living together. 

Lixananth (H-mnoen{>). Lot. [f. Gr. Xiyvq lake, 
marsh + dv6os flower.] a. A plant of the genus 
Limnaiithcmum (N.O. Genlianacex ) of perennial 
water-herbs, b. A plant of the genus Limnanthes 
or tribe Limnanlhex, N.O. Geraniacex (Cassell). 

1872 Oliver Eton. Bot. 11. 209 The .. orbicular floating 
leavesotConmionLunnaiuhLiinaanthemuiunyinphceoides). 

Limited (limd), ppl. a. ■; [f. Limn v, +• -ed L] 
t Illuminated (obs.) -, painted, depicted, portrayed. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Miniati / 7 »'/,Hmned bokes, hauyng 
letters of dyners colours. 1373 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III. 2 6 The lymned letters and pictures. 1393 Mark- 
ham SirR. Grinvile, To the fayres t vii, 111 limn’d memorials 
of diuinest rage. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 3. 18 Like 
the first Letter of a Patent, or limmed Booke. a 1628 F. 
Guevil Sidney Ep. Ded.. (1652) 1 Both your Bloud and 
Vertues do so strongly Iniitle you to this well-limb’d Piece. 
1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 216 The limned picture of my 
wife. _ 1814 Cary Dante , Par. xxviL 90 The human flesh Or 
..its limn’d resemblance. 

Limner (li’mnoi). Now literary or arch. 
Forms : 4-5 lymnour, 4- 6 lymenor(e, 5 lym- 
nore, lympner, 6 lymmer, 6-7 lymner, lim- 
mer, 7 limbner, limpner, 6- limner. [Altered 
form of Luminer : see Limn v. and -ER 1 .] 

1 . An illuminator of manuscripts. Hist. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 9 Johannes Dancastre, lymeno r . 
1398 Trevika Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxli. (1495) 698 Grauours, 
lymnours and payn tours eteth Rewe to sharpe theyr syghte. 
ci\a,a Promp. Pan>. 317/1 Lymnore (A', c 1490 luminour), 
elncidator , miniographus. 1483 Act 1 Rich. HI, c. 9 § 1 
That this Acte, .in no wise extende.. to any writer lympner 
bynder or imprynter. C2515 Cocke Lorell's B. 10 Barbers, 
boke bynders, and lymner.s. 1335 Eden Decades 188 The 
lyttle byrdes whiche the lymmers of bookes are accustomed 
to paynte on the margentes of churche bookes. 1607 R. 
C[arew] tr. Est ienne's World of Wonders 334 A limmer .. 
had drawne S. Peter and S. Paul so liuely. 1839 C. Barker 
Associat. Princ. i. 18 The Rector Chari, .had .. the charge 
of the writing materials , . and of the colours for the limners. 

2 . A painter, esp. a portrait painter, j- Some- 
times spec., a water-colour artist. 

1594 Plat Jesuell-ko. it. 23 The fine and subtil earth of the 
hearbe or flower, out of the which some curious Limner may 
draw some excellent colour. 1607 Topseli. Fourf. Beasts 
(1658)10 The Poets (with their apes, the painters, limmers, 
and carvers). 1638 Ussher Immanuel (1645) 16 A curious 
limmer draweth liis own sons pourtraicture to the life, 1639 

J . Arrowsmith Chain Priitc. 137 The limbner drew it as 
e was an artist, not as one of this or that nation. 1661-2 
Pepys Diary 2 Jan., Cooper, the great limner in little. 1688 
R. Holme Armouiy m. 147/2 A Limner, a Painter in Water 
colours. 1732 Foote Taste 1. i. Pray now, Mr. Carmine, how 
do you Limners contrive to overlook the Ugliness, and yet 
preserve the Likeness? 1830 .DTsraeli Chas. I, III. viii. 
186 Many refined strokes show that the limner had studied 
his original by her side. 1873 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) III. 250 
The drawing of a limner which has not the shadow of a 
likeness to the truth. 

Hence Liuuuery, the work of a limner. 
c 1831 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 199 The few remnants 
of church-limnery that have escaped the fanatics and the 
modernisers. 

Li'xmxiad. rare. [Erroneously for *limnad, 
ad. Gr. RifivaS-, Xt/tvas fem. adj., * pertaining to 
lakes,' f. \ipvij lake.] A lake-nymph. 

1818 L. Hunt Foliage, The Nymphs p. xii, The Liraniad 
takes Her pleasure in the lakes. 

Limning (li’miij, li-mnirj), vbl. sb. [f. Loin v. 

+ -ING 1 .] ' / 

1 . Illuminating of mhnuscripts, etc. Also cotter, 
c 1485 E, E , Misc, (Warton Club) 72 There begi'nnyth the 
crafce of lymnynge of bokys. 1373 {title) A ver> T proper 
treatise, wherein is briefly sett fertile the arte of limming, 
which teacheth how siluer or golde shalbe layed or limmed 
vppon the sise [etc.]. 1392 Percivali. Sp. Diet., Luritimtcion 
de libras, lymning, miniculatio. 1612PEACIIAM Gentl. Exerc. 
tltle-p.j The making of all kinds of colours, to he vsed in 
Lymmnig, Painting, Tricking, and Blason of Coates, and 
Armes. 1762-71 H. ^ Walpoi.e Vertue’s A need. Paint. 
(4786) I. 39 Of the third Edward, says Mr. Vertue, many 
portraits are preserved .. in illuminated MSS. .. He has not 
marked where these limnings exist. 1859 Gullick & Timbs 
Paint. 100 The art of illuminating, or limning, as it was 
formerly called. 

2 . Painting (f formerly spec, in water-colour or 
distemper). 

1606 G. W_[oodcockeJ Lives Emperors in Hist. Ivstine 
Gg 1 b, Singing, playing, and phisick, geometry, painting, 
and liming. 1673 Salmon Polygraph, ir. xv. 73 Limning is 
an Art whereby in Water Colours, we strive to resemble 
Nature in every thing to the life. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 
Hi. 147/2 Limning, Painting in Water colours with Gum or 
Ske. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 328 Limning, one would 
think, is no expensive^ Diversion, but .. she paints Fans for 
all her Female Acquaintance, and draws all her Relations 
Pictures in Miniature. 1884 B. B. Warfield in Chr. 
Treasury Feb. 92/1 The skilled limning of a Michael 
Angelo. 

b. An instance of this ; concr. a painting. 

' 16819 Cond, Gass. No! 2511/4 A Collection of Paintings and 
fine Limnings by the best Masters. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737?) III. 293 E'er you attempt those accurate and refin’d 
limnings or portraitures of mankind, or offer to bring gentle- 
men on the stage; 1816 Singer Hist , Cards 67 A great 
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many limnings in rather a rude style of art. i86t Our Eng. 
Home 145 The limnings of early painters on the walls. 

3 . attrib., as j- limning gold , picture, -skill, 

1420 Nottingham Rec. II. mo Pro anro vocuto ‘lymnyng 
gold ’. 1617 I. Oliver in Wills Doctors Com. (Camden) 84 
All my drawings .. and lymning pictures, or any thing of 
lymning whatsoever, as yet unfinished. 1737 Matt. Green 
Spleen 450 When fancy tries her limning skill To draw and 
colour at her will. 

Li’nming, ppl. a. [+-ing 2.] Painting. 

1782 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 3 rd Ode to R. A.’s iv. Thus 
should young limning lads themselves demean. 

Lirnuite (li mnait). Also lymnite. [f. Gr. 
Xijivrj Iake + -1TE.] 

1 . Palaeontology. A fossil species of the genus 
Li mm: a. 

1864 Webster, Lymnite. 1882 Ogilvie, Limnite. 

2. Min. Bog iron ore, containing more water than 
limonite. 

1868 in Dana Min. 178. 

Lxmnograpll (li-mn< 5 graf). [f. Gr. Xifiv-q lake, 
marsh + -graph. J An apparatus for automatically 
recording the variations of level in a lake. 

1880 Nature 4 Mar. 427 Beside the fixed limnograph of 
M. Plantamour. 

Limnology (limnp’lod^i). [f. Gr. Xt/ivij lake, 
marsh + -Xoyia -logy.] a. The study of the phy- 
sical phenomena of lakes, b. That department 
of science which treats of pond-life. 

1803 A thcnxum 10 Aug. 193/3 Limnology was dealt with 
[at the Geographical Congress] by Dr. F. A. Forel. 1899 
Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 709 The study of microscopic 
aquatic life and general limnology. 

Limnometer (limn^-m/tai). Also erron. 
limni-. [f. Gr. Xi^v-q lake + -meter.] An appa- 
ratus for measuring the variations of level in lakes. 

1832 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xvi. 14 The Marquis 
del Toro has undertaken to put this design into execution . . 
establishing limnometers, on a bottom of gneiss rock, so 
common in the lake of Valencia. 2879 Nature 23 Oct. 615/2 
M. Edouard Sarasin has recently established a registering 
limnimeter . . near the eastern extremity of the Lake of 
Geneva. 

Limnopllilous (limn^filas), a. [f. Gr. \ip.vq 
marsh, pool + plX-os loving + -OUS. Li. F. limno- 
phile .] Fond of or living in marshes or pools, as 
certain molluscs, etc. 2835 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 
Limo- (lai'mo), taken as comb, form 01 L. limits 
mud, in the sense 1 clayey and . . 

2736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I, 13 A certain earth of the 
limo-cretaceous kind. 

Limoni e, obs. form of Lemon. 
fLimoneer. Obs. In 6 lymoner, -eer. [ai 
F . limonicr, f. Union shaft: see -eer.J A horse 
which is attached to the shafts of a vehicle. 

2523 Wolsf.y in Fiddes Life (1726) 11. 112 That new 
Lymoneers and horses for draught and carriage should be 
recovered. 2324 — in St. Papers Hen. V! II (1836) IV. 120 
Provision of lymoners, cariages and drawghtes. 

Limonin (lrm&iin). Cltem. Also -ine. [f, 
mod.L. limomtm (F. Union ) Lemon + -in.] (See 
cjuot) Also (rare) Xdmome [as in Fr.]. 

1843 Gregory Organic Chew. 459 Limonine, or Limone, 
a bitter crystalline matter found in the seeds of oranges, 
lemons, &c. 2864 Watts Diet. Chew. III. 699 Limonin, 

the bitter principle contained in the pips of oranges and 
lemons. 

Limonite (lsi-m^nait). Min. [Named by Haus- 
mann, 1813, probably from Gr. Xoiguiv meadow, 
a rendering of its earlier Ger. name wiesenerz, 
meadow-ore: see -ITB.] A name at first confined 
to bog iron ore, but now extended to include all 
forms of hydrous sesqui-oxide of iron, containing 
about 15 per cent, of water. 

2823 H. J. Brooke Int rod. Crystallogr. 472 Bog, Meadow, 
&c. ; Iron ore, Limonite. 2832 C. U. Shepard Min . (ed. 3) 
276 Limonite occurs in beds and veins. 2879 Rutley Study 
Rocks x. 156 Limonite occurs in stalactitic, mammillaced, 
pisolitic, or earthy, conditions. 

attrib. 2874 Raymond Statist. Mines <$• Mining 308 A 
deposit of limonite-iron ore. 

Flence Limoni -tic a., consisting of or resembling 
limonite (Cent. Did.). 

|| Limo’nium. Obs. [mod.L. ITmonium = L. 
limonion (Pliny) , a. Gr. Xeifiuviov, neut. of A ufiwvios, 
f. Xu fj.ii v meadow.] Any plant of the genus Pyrola , 
esp. P. rotundifolia ; wintergreen. 

2348 Turner Names of Herbes 48 Limonium named of the 
Herbaries Pyrola, is named in dueh wintergrowen, . . It 
maye be called in englisbe wyntergrene. 2362 — Herbal 
11. 39 The sede of Limonium. .is good agaynst all kyndes of 
flyxes. 2664 Evelyn Kah Hart. July (1679) 21 Flowers in 
Prime, or yet Lasting. . . Indian Tuberous Jacynth, Limo- 
nium [etc.]. 2742 Contpl. Fam.-Piece n. iii. 386 You have 
besides the scarlet Lichnis, ..divers kinds of Limoniuras. 

Limose (larmims), a. Geol. and Pot. rare. [ad. 
L, limos-its, I. Ihnus mud.] Pertaining to, of the 
nature of mud ; growing in mud. 

2833 Mayne Expos. Lex., s. v. Limosus. 
t Limo sity. Obs. [ad. mod,L. limositds, f, 
Ihnbs-us.) ‘ Muddiness ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Limothe' r apy - Med, rare. [f. Gr. xxp6-s 
hunger + 6tpancla medical treatment.] Treatment 
of disease by fasting ; the hunger cure. 

2893 in Dunglison's Diet. Med. (ed. 21). . . 
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LIMPNESS. 


Ximons (larmss), a. ? Obs. Also 5 lymous, ] 
•ows. [ad. L. Bmos-us, f. limits mud, slime.] 
Muddy; slimy. - 1 

c 1420 Ballad, on Hush. ix. 139 Yf water ther be lymous 
or enfecte, Admyxtion of salt wol hit correcte. c 1440 
I’rontp. Pail'- 198/2 Gleyniows, or lymows, itmosns, vis - 
cosus, glutinosns. 1646 -Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 
275 The mud and Unions matter brought downe by the river 
Nikis. 1655 in Blount Glossogr. a 1734 Sir J. F lover (J.'„ 
They esteemed this natural melancholick acidity' to he the 
Unions slimy, feculent part of the blood, 1794 Sullivan 
View Kat, II. 157 A limous lava, .which consists of argil. 
Jaceous and siliceous earths mixed with iron. 

Hence + Idiaioxisness, sliminess. 
c 1440 Promp. Pary. 198/2 Gleymowsenes.se, or lymow(s)- 
nesse, limosttas , viscosicas. 

t Limp, sbP Obs. rare~ l . [f. Limp vP Cf. 
OA. zelimp, 1 - lelimpan .] An occurrence. 

c 1200 Trin. Cc/l. Horn. 197 On alle hose limpes ne un- 
trowedepeure lob to-genes ure drihten. 

Limp (limp), sb . 2 [f. Limp v.-] The action 
of limping; a limping gait or walk. . 

1818 Todd s.v., He has a limp in his walking. 1870 
Dickens E. Dread iii, The sun-browned tramps . . quicken 
their limp a little. 1876 C/tamb. Jrnl. is Jan. 35/1 The 
Grecian bend and the Alexandra limp— both positive and 
practical imitations of physical affliction. 

Limp (limp), .rAh Mining. An instrument used 
for throwing off the refuse from the ore iu the 
operation of jiyging (see quots.).. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet., Limp [is] a very small and 
thin Piece of Board, shaped almost half round, and it is 
Shod on the circular edge with Iron. 1778 Bryce Min. 
Cornub. 323 The uppermost light stony waste may be easily 
separated and skimmed off by a piece of semicircular board, 
called a Limp. 1875 in J. H. Collins Metal Mining Gloss. 
1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

Limp (limp!, a. [Of obscure origin ; G. lanipcn. 
Ho hang limp’, has been compared.] 

1 . Wanting in firmness or stiffness, flaccid; 
flexible, pliant Of a textile fabric : Unstiffened. 

1706 Phillips (ed, Kersey), Limp , limber, supple. 1750 
M. Browne Waltons Angler iii. 42 The Chub ,. eats 
waterish, and .. the Flesh of him is not firm, but limp 
[earlier edd. short] and tasteless, a 1823 Fokby Vac. E. 
Anglia, Limp, limpsy, flaccid. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xvi, His [Punch’s] body was dangling in a most uncomfort- 
able position, all loose and limp, and shapeless. 1806 Conth. 
Mag. Mar. 348 A female wiih a heap of limp veil thrown up 
over an obsolete bonnet. 1884 Bazaar 19 Dec. 658/1 Scarf 
arrangements . . ave made in almost any limp material. 
1897 Bookman ] an. 116/1 Strangling in our starch we can 
rally him [Byron] familiarly 011 his limp collars. 

b. Bookbinding. Used to designate a kind of 
binding in which no mill-board is nsed. 

1863 Parker's Ca'al. Bhs. printed for Univ. OxJ~. 2 
Soplioclis Tragoediat . . each Play separately, limp cloth. 
2.t. 6d. 1882 Clar. Press List New Bps. 40 The Oxford 
Bible for Teachers.. Turkey Morocco, limp, 22 s. 6d. 

2. trails/, and pig. \\ anting in firmness, strictness, 
nervous energy, or the like. 

1853 0 . J* Cayley Las Alforjas I. 196 We told them that 
ournaiion had no taste or genius for dancing,, .preferring 
to imitate in a limp and spiritless manner, tiie dances of 
foreign countries. 1872 Bagehot Physics, if Pol. (1876) 76 
Creeds or systems that conduce to a soft jimp mind tend to 
perish. 1880 Verst. Lee Stud. Italy u. ii, 24 His contem- 
poraries composed in loose, limp rhymes. 1885 Dobson 
At Sign of Lyre 141 Whether., the limp Matron on the 
Hill Woke from her novel-reading trance, 
t Limp, v . 1 Obs. Forms; x limpan, pa. t. 
lomp, pa. pple. lumpen, 2-5 limpe(n, 4-5 
lympe(a ; pa. t. 5 lympedo, -ide, pa. pple. 4 
lumpen. [OE. limpan str. = OHG. limphan , 
limp/an, limfan, li m fen ; also limpan (MHG. 
limpfen) ; cf. OHG. gilimpf suitableness, fitness, 
tnod.G. glimpf moderation, lenity.] 

1 . intr. To befall, happen. Const, dative. Chiefly 
impers. or quasi -impers. 

Beowulf rips Hu lomp eowon lade leofa Biownlf. c888 
K. Alfred Booth, xxxix. § 2 (Sedgefield) pa j'flan habbaS 
jesnelSa, & him limpti oft after hiora asnum willan. 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 412 Jif out limpeS misliche fet [etc.]. 13.. 
E. E, Altit. P. B. 424 Nyf cure lorde hade belt her lodez- 
tnon hem had lumpen harde. 13.. Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 907 
Hit was Wawen hym-self fet in fiat won syttez, Comen to 
fet krystmasse, as case hym fen lymped. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 3095 It lympys nott ailway pe last be lykkynd to fe 
first, c 1420 Antnrs of Arih. 615 Bot him lympede fe werse, 
and feat me wele lykis. 

2 . To belong, pertain, relate to. 

858 Charter in O. E. Texts 438 Butan cSem wiqda 3e to 
oem sealtem limpS. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 41 We eow wulleS 
suteliche seggen of ha fredome fe limpeS to fen deie. a 1223 
Ancr, A’. 50 pet hwite creoiz limpeS to ou. 

3 . trails. To incur, meet with. 

13.. E. E, A Hit. P, C. 174 And who-so lympes fe losse, 
lay hym fer-oure. ? <2x400 Morte Arih. 875, I hackle lefts 
my lyfe are cho hade htirme lymppyde. 

Limp (limp), v . 2 [cogn. w. MHG. Kmphin 
(rare) of the same meaning. Cf. also Ltmpha.lt 0.] 
1 , intr. To walk lamely, to halt. Also with 
about , along, away. Occas. with cognate object. 

1370 Levins Manip. 132/11 To Limp, claudicnre. 1396 
Shaks. Tam, Shr. 11. t. 254 Why does the world report that 
Kate doth limpe ? 1601 Holland Pliny I. 274 Of Hawks . . 
the Circos. .is lame and limpeth of one leg. 1648 Bp. Hall 
Breathings Devout Soul xxii. 34 That holy servant of thine 
-.went limping away. 1709 Steele Taller No. 80 r 7, 
I must therefore humbly beg Leave to limp along the Streets 
after my own Way. 1787 Burns Tam Samson's Elegy x, 


Owre mony a weary hag be limpit. 1806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 11. i, Limp along like a pig in a 
string. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville ill. 259 His trail 
was followed for a long distance, which he mu.it have limped 
alone. 1867 Dickens Lett. (1S80, II. 275 He limps about 
and does his work. 

b. fig . ; in qubt. c 1 400, to fall short of. 
c 1400 Ueslr. Troy 36 Sum lokyt ouer litle and Ivmplt of 
the sothe. _ xs86 Stanyhurst Descr. hel. i. 11/2 in Holiti- 
shed. And if anie of these three [sr. marks of the subjection 
of a country] lacke, dqubtlesse the conquest limpeth. 1586 
J. Hooker Hist. I ret. 105/1 (ibid.) Sir John Alen.. was 
found to limpe in this controuersie. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 

III. ii. 130 So farre this shadow Doth limpe behinde the sub- 

stance. 1768-74 Tucker LI. Nat. (1834) I- 506 ’The whole 
chtiin will become a rope of sand, and the consequence limp 
lame behind. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. My Relations , I must 
limp often in my poor antithetical manner. 1887 Freeman 
Exeter iv. 90 The pentameter might perhaps have limped 
less if [etc.]. ' 1 

2 . Comb., as limp -verse limp-legged adj. 

1323 Skelton Carl. Laurel 6-.>5 With that I 'herd, gunnis 
russhe out at ones, . . It made sum lympe legged, and broisid 
there bones, c 1648-50 Bkathwait Bantu bees Jrnl., Ipon 
the Errata's, What tlio iny linipe-verse be manned? 

t LrmparcL Obs. [I. Limp v 2 + -akd.] A con- 
temptuous name for one who limps, a cripple. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxix, What could that gouty 
Limpard have done with so fine a dog? 

Limper (li mpar). , [f. Limp v. 2 + -erL] One 
who limps. 

1632 Sherwood, A limper, vn boisteux. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 77 P 1 Before the Limpers came in, i remember 
a Race of Lispers. a 1868 Whitman Boston Town iii, Back ! 
back to the hills, old limpers 1 

Iiimpet (Irmpet), Forms: 1 lenapedu, 4-7 
lempetvt, \7 lanipert, lympit, -pot), 7-9 limpit, 

(8 limpid), 8-9 Sc. lampit, lempeck, 7- limpet. 
See also Limpin'. [OE. fympedu, a. late L. lam- 
preda limpet, also Lampuey.] : A ; gasteropocl 
mollusc of the genus Patella , having an open tent- 
shaped shell and found adhering tightly to the rock j 
which it makes its resting-place. ! 

c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 43S/17 Lemfrida, lempedu. j 
13x2-13 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 10 In le mpetis. c 1560 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) v. 33 Lapstaris, lempettis, mussiliis 
in schelli-i. 1602 Cauew Cornwall 30 Of shell fish, there 
are Wrinkles, Limpets, Cockles [etc.]. 1673 Sir W. Schools 

Let. to Ld. Hatton in H. Con-. (1878) 117 Those lympitts 
y' wer never seene in England lack wine to make ’em tast. 
1684 Bncanicrs Amcr, (16981 II. 155 Every' day we had 
plenty of Lamperts and Mussels of a very large size. 1685 
Phil, Trans. XV. 12S4 And tast as well as Lympots or 
Winkles. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. xi. 168, I continued 
three Days feeding on Oysters and Limpits, to save my own 
Provisions. 1748 H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 171 .Shells are 
seldom met with; the only ones I saw were Limpids, Mus- 
cles, and Periwinelei. 1842 Johnston in /'roc, Berw. Nat. 
Club II. No. 10. 36 The: Limpet or Lempecks. These have 
a rather thin shell of a greenish colour, 
b. fig. ami allusive. 

1824 Scott St. Ronau’s xxxi, He. .stuck like a lampit to 
a rock. 1873 Tennyson Q. Maty m. i, Be limpets to this 
pillar, or we are torn Down the strong wave of brawlers. 

e. altrib. and Comb., as limpet rock, shell ; 
limpet- shaped, -shelled acljs. 

1377 Harrison England 11. xiii. (1877) 1. 255 The. wqrke- 
men happened oftentimes upon leinpet shels, 1786 Burns 
Earnest Cry 4 Prayer vii, Triumphant crushin't like a 
mussel Or lampit shell. x8x8 Keats Ep. to Reynolds 88 
The first page I read Upon a Lampit rock of green sea-weed 
Among the breakers. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 

IV. 477 Limpet-shelled blain. 1897 Mary KincIsley IV. 
Africa 17 The hat.. a large limpet-shaped' affair made of 
palm leaves. 

t Limpkalt, a. Obs. Also I lesmpihalt, 
lemphald, -h(e jalt, 6 lympo hault. [OK. Igmp- 
healt , f. *lamp-, abl.-var. of *limp - : see Limp v.-] 
Lame, limping. Hence f jE.implialtiiig- vld. sb., 
limping. 

ayao Epinal Gloss. 589 Lnrdus, liempihalt [Erfurt 
lemphihalt; Corpus leinphalt; Leiden lemphald]. exoso 
Voce in Wr.-Wiilcker 433/17 Lunins, letnphealt. 1330 
Palsgr. 3x7/2 Lympe hault, boiteux. 1349 Chaloner 
Erasm. on Folly Aiij, Vulcan e, that lymphault smithe. 
Ibid. Cij, But when the Gods are sette at hankette, he 

E laieth the jester, now wyth hy T s lymphaultynge, tiovv with 
is skoffinge. 

Iiimpnatic, obs. form of Lymphatic;. 

Limpid, (lrmpid), a. Also 7 limpidde. [acl. 
F. limpide, or L. iimpidus, prob. related to eatly 
lumpa, class.I,. lympha clear liquid: see Lymph.] 
Chiefly of fluids : b ree from turbidity or suspended 
matter; pellucid, dear. 

16x3 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. fed. 3), Limpidde, eleere, 
pure. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.. n. i. 54 Chrystall. . is 
a minerall body., made of a lentous colament of earth, 
drawne from the most pure and limpid juyee thereof. 1682 
Dryden Religio Laici-^x And still the nearer to the spring 
we go, More limpid, more unsoiled, the waters flow. 1784 
Cowi’ER Task 1. 374 Winds from all quarters agitate the 
air, And fit the limpid element for use. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Cottnex. Phys. Set. xiv. (1849) x*7 The pure and limpid 
crystal of Iceland spar, i860 V/. Collins Worn. White 1. 
viii. 34 The eyes are of that soft, limpid, turquoise blue, so 
often sung by the poets. 

b. of immaterial things and fg. 

1649 Needham Case Commit), 16 It were vaine to raise 
more dust out of the Cobwebs of Antiquity in so limpid a 
case, a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 389 Death the only 
means to free a limpid soul .. from that dungeon of flesh. 
1847 lUustr. Loud, News xo July 27/1 She possesses a pure 


and limpid soprano of considerable compass. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xv, Devoutly hoping that his limpid intellect might 
not be brought to bear on his difficulties until they- were 
q ite settled. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Hotiter 6 There is 
a singular transparency in the mind, as there is also in the 
limpid language, of Homer. 

Limpidity (limpi'diti). [ad. F. limpidili or 
late L. livipiditat-em, f. Iimpidus Limpid.] Clear- 
ness, tran-parence, with reference to both material 
and immaterial things. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1664 H. More Myst. I nig. 245 
Rivers what they' sigmfie..in respect of their limpidity. 
1758 R Eio tr. Masquer's Chym. I. 133 We are surprised to 
observe the solution of copper, .retain its limpidity. _ r8 70 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. x. (1873) 178 The limpidity of 
its expression allows us to measure it at a glance. x8£6 
Ruskin Prseterita I. 294 Waters, of a perfect limpidity. 

Limpidly (lrmpidli), adv. [f. Limpid + -ly 2.] 

In a limpid manner. 

1870 Lowell Amo’g my Bks. Ser. 1. 280 Goethe himself, 
limpidly perfect as are manyof his shorter poems, often fails 
in giving artistic coherence to his longer works. 1873 
Browning Inn Album in, 84 He’s. .Limpidly truthful. 

Limpidness (li*mpidnts). [f. Limpid + -ness.] 
The quality of being limpid ; = Limpidity. 

1664 H. More Synops. Profit. 248 The other consideration 
of rivers is their limpidness and irrigation. 1738 Elabora- 
tely Laid Open Introd 75 Having that greater ^degree ot 
lightness, volatility, and limpidness, which brings it to what 
is called the ethereal state. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 198 
Nothing can be finer than the delicious limpidness of his 
phrase! 1885 G. M eredith Diana of Crossways II. i. 8 
Lake waters under rock, unfathomable in limpidness. 

Li ‘lupin, Obs, exo. dial. Also 7 lympyne. 

- Limpet. 

1383 HtGiNStr. Junius" Nontendator yo Tellina,mytulus, 
a linipin. 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 265 The Limpins, Huskies, 
and Scallops. x6ix Cotgr., Berdin, the sheii-fish called . a 
Lympyne, or a Lempet. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's 
Voy. 126 There are . . the largest Limpins that perhaps are 
anywhere to he met with. 1891 Owen's Pembrokeshire 126 
note,. Litnpin is still the local name for Limpet. 

Limpillg’ (li mpiq), vbl. sb. [l. Limp v . 2 + 
-IN(r I , J The action of Limp v . 2 

1333 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. vi. gi The Clau- 
dians: which they so ternie of claudica> ion or limping. 
1604 F. H fring Vef. Caveat 15 The extreme limping and 
halting thereof will easily appeare. 

Limping (li-mpiq), ppl. a. [f. Limp vf f 
-ink 2.J That limps. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jytl. 1. ii. 28 Well apparreld April oa 
the heele Of limping Winter treads. 1607— 7 imon iv, i. 
14 Sonne [printed Some] of .sixteen, Plurke the lyn’d Crutch 
from thy old limping Sire. 1724 Ramsay Vision xix, 
Limpand Vulcan. 1791 Cow per Odyss. vm 430 The limping 
smith far-famed replied. 1891 A. Welch hr Wild West 18 
They, .were followed by limping,, .mangy Indian dogs, 
b. Jig. (Cf. halting, lame.') 

1577-87 Holinshbd Citron. I- 164/1 The Danes had . . it 
lame and limping rule in this land. 1599 _Marston Sco. 
Villanie 11. v. 195 Rude limping lines fits this lewd halting 
age. 1603 Flqujo Montaigne (1634) 490 Nothing wrested, 
nothing limping: all marcheth with like tenour. 1702 
Dennis Monument xxv, She to new Slaughter lash'd _oa 
limping Fate. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. C/tr. 146 To give 
.. the vigor of an athlete to our limping wills. 1876 Spur- 
geon Commenting 113 His prophetic work has been re- 
printed, but not this limping poetry. 

Comb. 1577 Gosson * a Rtvton Mirr. Mans Life Kvijb, 
A lame and lothsome lytnping legged wight, 
lienee Xti mping'ly adv. , li-mpingness. 

137-9 Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tim. 826 '1 Though wee goes 
limpinglj', yet ..we strife with our selues to go forward. 
x6xx Cotgr,, Boist intent, limpingly'. 1734 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) VI. Hit. 345 Both were applauded ; the 
time of life of the Lady', the limpingness of my Lord, con- 
sidered. 1787 Beck ford Italy 11834) II. 38 Our conversation 
was limpingly carried on in a great variety of broken lan- 
guages. 

f Li’mpisli, ff- 1 [f Limp v . 2 + -ish.] Some- 
■what limping ; inclined to limp. 

1370 Levins Manip. 146/10 Lympish, claudns . 

Limpish. (li’inpij), a 2 [f. Limp a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat limp (in quot fig. : cf. Limp a. 2). 

1883 Harper's Mag. Sept. 509/1 He was trying to cut a 
limpish figure. 

t Li'mpitllde. Obs. rare — 0 , [ad. L. limpi- 
tftdo, f. Iimpidus Limpid.] = Limpidity, 

1623 in Cockeram. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Limpldn (li’mpkin). [f. Limp vA + -kih ; the 
bird’s movements resemble those of a limping man.] 
A name for the genus A ramus of biids, holding 
a place midway between the Cranes and the Rails ; 
called also Codrlan. (See quot.) 

1883 Riverside Nat. Hist (1S88) IV. 127 The family of the 
limpkins or courlans is a very small one, consisting only Of 
one genus of two species. .. A ramus pictus is restricted to 
Central America, the West Indies, and southern Florida. 
A. scolopaccits inhabits eastern South America. 

t Limply, a. Obs. In 3 limpliche. [OE. 
limplic (oweet), f. Ump-an to befit ( — Limp vf) 

. + -lie, -h yL] Suitable, appropriate. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 Ure fader feide. .to elche limb 
limpliche mihte. 

Limply (li*mpli), adv. [f. Limp a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a limp manner. 

1869 Latest News 10 Oct. 6 The legs dangling limply on 
either flank. 1887 Scribner's Mag. I. 630, x He shook hands 
somewhat limply. 

Limpness (IFmpnes). [f. Limp a. + -kess.] 
The quality or condition of being limp. 


LIMPSY. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xv. 241 
Gentle and obedient, not through any timidity or limpness 
of character. 1877 D. M. Wallace Russia xxxii.' 545 The 
moral laxity and limpness which may he remarked in the 
lower classes of Russia. 

T.iTvm fiy i li'mpsi). a. dial, and U. S. Also -sey. 
[f. Limp a. For the ending, see Flimsy.] Limp. 

a i8zs [see Limp a. 1], 1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's 
End via. (284 That child., makes two steps forward before 
itslimpsy body loses its balance. 1868 W hitman Sel. Poems 
179 The death-howl, the limpsey tumbling body, the rush 
of friend and foe thither. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Oldtown Folks 
xlviii. (1870) 525 She . . looked sort o’ limpsy, as if there 
wa’n’t 110 starch left in her. 

Limpwort: see Lime-wort 2 . 

Limstoek, obs. variant of Linstock. 
Iiimuloid (lrmirlloid), a. and sb. ff. next + 
-oil).] a. adj. Of or pertaining to or resembling 
tbe genus Limulus. to. sb. A limuloid cmstacean. 

1839 Page Handbk. Geal. Terms s. v. Limulus , Several 
limuloid crustaceans have been discovered in the coal- 
measures. 1877 Le Conje Elan. Geal, (1879) 313 In general 
appearance they [Trilobites] certainly approach Limuloids. 

II Limulus (Irmnllfe). Zool. PI. -i. [mod.L. 
use of L. limulus somewhat askance, f. limits 
askew.] A genus of Merostomaia (Order Limu - 
/idle ) ; the king-crab or horse-shoe crab. 

1837 Dockland Geal. 4 Mitt I. 393 A second approxima- 
tion to the character of Trilobites occurs in the Limulus or 
King crab. 1839 Page Handbk. Geal , Terms, Limulus, tbe 
Molucca-crab, king-crab, or horse-shoe crab. 1873 Dawson 
Earth 4 Man v. 94 The Limuli, or horse-shoe crabs. 

|| Iii-mus. Obs. [L. limits .] Mud, slime. 

1649 J. EIlustowe] tr. Behmeu's Epist. i. § 64 Being out 
of the limns of the earth. 

Limy (bhni), a. [f. Lime slA + -y.] 

1 . Besmeared with birdlime. 

155a Huloet, Lymye or clammye, viscidus. 1591 Spenser 
Muiopot. 429 He ..wrapt his winges twaine In lymie snares 
the subtill loupes among. [In mod. Diets,] 

2 . Consisting of or containing lime. 

1676 Phil. Trams. XI. 613 Some bolar, some sandy, some 
talky, some limy. 1681 Grew Musas tun 7 A human Skull 
cover’d all over with the Skin. Having been buried . . in 
some Limy, .soil, by which it was tann’d. 1813 J. C. Eustace 
Italy I. xi. (1815) 387 Its limy ruins spread over the surface, 
burn the soil and check its natural fertility. 1876 Page 
Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. iii. 66 Their flinty and limy cases .. 
being aggregated in countless myriads. 1893 Black 4 White 
35 Apr. 464/2 Limy dust . . fills the eyes. 

3 . Of the nature of lime, resembling lime. 

1773 A. Burnaby Tran. 34 There is a peculiarity in the 
water at Winchester, owing . . to the soil’s bemg of a limy 
quality. 

t Liu, v- Obs. Forms: 1 linnan, 2 linnen, 
3-7 lynn(e, 5-7 lyn(e, (6 lenne, 7 Sc. loin). 6-7 
linne, 6-8 lin, 8 Sc. lean, leen. Pa. t. 1 lann, 
4 lam, 5 lyne, 6 lin ; weak 6 linde, 7 lind, 
jynned. [OE. linnan =OHG. (bi -finnan (cf. 
Blin vi), ON. linna (Da. linne , linde'), Goth. 
(a f-)linnan:—OTe\\tf linnan (? :—*linw-\ cogn.w. 
ON. lin-r soft, yielding, OE. ltde (:— *lin)jo-) 
gentle : see Lithe a. 

The Sc. forms, lew, leen , lean, seem to be due to associa- 
tion with leend, Lend v.~] 

1 . inir. To cease, leave off ; desist from (some- 
thing; in OE. const, dative)', also const, to with 
inf. Of the wind : To drop, lull. Also as a com- 
mand, ‘ Leave off ! ’ ‘ Let go ! ’ 

Beowulf 1478 Gif ic set Jjearfe fiinre scolde aldre linnan. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 67 For ure fond nefre ne linnen for to 
fonden us mid sunnen. a izzs Leg. Kaik. 1717 pe neauer 
ne linne?) nowcSer ne lessetS, ah leased aa mare. <11300 
K. Horn 354 Rymenhild jef he cube Gan lynne wib hire 
Mu!>e. 01320 Sir Tristr, 38 pat never bai no lan J>e pouer 
to wirche wo. 1539 Crammer Pref. to Bible, Which thyng 
Ji.e. reading the Bible at home] also I neuer lynne to beate 
mto the cares of them that bene my famyliers, 1339 Mirr. 
Mag., Cliffords , Couer fire, and it wil neuer linne. 1360 
in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. III. 473 My lippes shall never 
lenne To power thye pravses to my penne. *300 Greene 
Mourn. Garni, (1616) 63 Ail things did from their weary 
labour linne. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 315 If one pluck 
off the wings from a drone, and put him again within the 
blue, he will neuer lin vntill he haue done the like by all the 
rest of the same kind. 1623 B. J onson Staple of N. 1 v. Inter- 
meane (1631) 62 Set a beggar on horse-backe, hee'll neuer 
linne till hee be a gallop. 1644 Z. Boyd Card. Zion. 26 

g am.) For th’ uncle and the nephew never lin, Till out of 
anaan they have chac't them clean. 1632 C. B, Stapylton 
Herodian it. 85 On both sides to Assayle they never lin. 
1603 R. Lyde Acc. Retaking a Ship 23 At two in the 
. Afternoon, the wind was at N.N.W. and Lynn’d a little. 
Ibid. 23, I bore away . . thinking to go in over the Bar in 
the Morning tide, but by five the Wind Lin’d. 1697 W. 
Ci.eland Poems 96 (Jam.) Pareing.time, and all the year, Is 
one to them, they never lein \rime keen]. [1710 Swift ifrnl. 
to Stella 31 Dec., When the year with MD ’gins, It without 
MD never Hns. (These Proverbs have always old words in 
them; tins is leaves off,)] 1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph • iv. i. 
(1728', Let gangyour Grips, fy, Madge howt, Bauldy leen 
[rime seen]. 

■IT to. Misused for : To fail, omit. 
c 1720 Prior Wand. Pilgr, 20 They seldom miss to bake 
and brew, Or lin to break tlieir fast. 

2 . trans, To cense from, leave off, discontinue. 

« 1300 K, Horn 319 pi tale nu bu lynne, For Horn nis no^t 
ber-inne. c 1483 Rigby Mysi, (1882) m. 558 pe lavdabyll 
lyfe of lecherry let hur neuer lynne. 1548 Patten Exped, 
Scot, Livh, Our Northern prikkers .. sum hoopynge, sum 
whistelyng . , never linde these troublous , . noyscs all y> 
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nightlong. 1610 Cruel Shrew 9 in Roxb ._ Ball. 11871) I. 95 
She never linnes her hauling Her tongue it is so loud. 

to. with vbl, sb. as obj., or intr. with pr. pple. 
as complement. 

13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 5950 His leman lan neuer wepeing 
Anijt, when sche alon was. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Tim, 5, I was so cruell a persecutour, that I coulde 
neuer lynne doynge of vyolence. 1379-80 N orth Plutarch, 
Aristii/es (1395) 338 He [ahorse] neuer lin flinging till he 
cast his maister on the ground. 1607 Middle! on Your 
Five Gallants 1. i. 292 A ruby that ne’er lins blushing for 
the party that pawned it. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. Pref., W e 
should never lin hammering out of our own hearts, as it were 
out of a flint, the. .sparkles of new misery to ourselves. 
Lin, obs. inf., pres. pl„ and pa. pple. of Lie vA 
Lin, obs. variant of Line sbA, Linn, waterfa.l. 
Liuatole, lineable (lsi’nab’l), a. [f. Line 
sb. 2 or v. 2 + -able,] Ranged in a straight line. 

1698 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 289 Buildings 
running Finable from that and an old howse. 1700 Ibid. 290 
Y“ building some time since intended for a Chapell and 
Unable to y° southward. 1708 Ibid. (1886] II. 60 That a 
bridge be made . . lineable with the new intended street. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1737) II. 75 His Feet ., 
should be earned lineable. i8go Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 7/2 
By opening a valve the slide . . becomes lineable with the 
barrel of the gun. 

Linage (lai-neds). Also lineage, ff. Line 
sb . 2 + -age.] a. Position (of figures) in line. to. 
Quantity of printed or written matter estimated in 
number of lines. G. Payment according to tbe 
number of lines. 

a. 1883 in Are we to read backwards ? 39 The modern 
Arabic figures— uniform in linage — were more legible than 
the ‘ old style’ figures. 

b. 1884 Nonconf. 4- Indep. 9 May 446/1 Fair progress was 
made, though no great amount of lineage of the Bill was 
disposed of. 

c. x888 Glebe 27 Oct. 6/s An editor . . offered him [Mr. 
Swinburne] ‘ lineage ' for a poem. 1898 Kendal Mercury 
7 Jan. 5/6 One of the terms of the engagement was that 
he [a reporter] was to have half the ‘ lineage ’. 

Linage, obs. form of Lineage. 

Linaloa, -aloe see Lign-aloes. 

+ Lrnament. Surg. Obs. [ad.L. Unament- um, 
f. Itntim flax.] Lint rolled into a tent for surgicalnse. 
1623 in Cockeram. 1721 in Bailey. Hence in mod. Diets. 

|| Linaria (lainewria). Bot. PI. -as. [mod.L., 
f. linum flax.] Toad-flax ( Linaria, vulgaris). 

1579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 376 Linaria : wilde 
flaxe, or tode fiaxe. 1741 Compl. Fain. -Piece 11. iii. 367 
Double Violets yet remain, Linaria’s. 1738 Mrs. Delany 
in Life 4 Corr, (i 86 r)_ III. 509 A little yellow and white 
flower we found, like linaria. 

Linarite (larnareit). Min. [Named by Glocker, 
1837, from Linares , Spain, where it is alleged to be 
found.] Sulphate of lead and copper, lound in 
brilliant blue crystals. 

1844 Alger Phillips' Min, 332. 1832 Brooke & Miller 
Min. S54 Linarite. Cupreous sulphate of lead. 1868 Dana 
Min. (ed. 5) 664 Linarite occurs altered to cerussite. 
t Li’ nary. Obs. In 6 lynary, linari. [Angli- 
cized form of Linaria.] Toad-flax. 

1348 Turner Names of H tries 58 If it [Osyris] haue no 
name it maye be called in englishe Lynary or todes flax. 
1562 — Herbal n. 93 Pinespourge hathe much milck which 
linari lacketh in hyr lefe. 

Linative, corruption of Lenitive. 

1601 M, Magd. Lament. Concl. 139 in fuller Worthies' 
Miscell. <1871) II, Thy linative apphde, did ease my paine. 

Lince, dial. f. Linch ; obs. f. Lynx. 

Lincean, Lineeus : see Lyncean, -eotjs. 
Lince(y, obs. variants of Linsey. 

Linch. (lin/), jA 1 Obs. exc. in Comb. Forms : a. 
1 lynis, 4 lins, 5 lynce, 4, 8-9 dial, lince. 0. 6 
linche, 9 linoh. [OE. lynis masc. — OS. lunisa 
fem. (Du. Ians, lens, late MHG. hens, lunse, mod. G. 
lunse). A shorter form lin (? OE. *lyne x—Huni-') 
corresponding to OHG. lun fem., mod.G. dial. 
hum. Ion , appears in Ltn-Nail and Linpin.] 
tl. =Linch-fin. Obs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 8 Axedones, lynisas. c 1000 Ags. 
Voc.m Wr.-WtiScker 267/29 Axedo, lynis. <113x3 Shore- 
ham iv. 223 (E. E, T, S.) per-fore me makeh prynses pe host 
to gouerni, And ase whewelen pe linses To-gadere heldep 
hy. 1497 Haval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 84 Boltes forlokkes 
kayes lynces and a taile pynne for the said Curtovve. 
fb. Naut ? A belaying-pin. Obs. 

XS49 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Haile the linche and the scheitis. 
2 . Comb.: f lineb-box, ? = axle-box ; lincb-clout 
(see quot.) ; linch-drawer dial., a tool for draw- 
ing out linch-pins; lineh-hoop, ‘a ring on the 
spindle of a caniage-axle, held in place by the 
linch- pin 1 (.Cent. Diet.). Also Linoh-pin. 

1711 Land, Gass. No. 4935/4 One other sort with both 
Edges Cyphered off, commonly call'd the Lince-box. 1782 
Rees’s CycL, Linch-clout, in Artillery, the flat iron under 
the ends of the arms_ of an axle-tree to strengthen them, 
and dimmish the friction of the wheels. 1892 Auctioneer's 
Catal, Farm Sale ( Kent ), Lince drawer and grease pots. 
Lincll (fin/), sb.'i dial. [repr. OE. hlinc : see 
LinkjA 1 ] A rising ground ; a ridge ; aledge,esp. 
one on the side of a chalk down ; an unploughed 
strip serving as a boundary between fields. 

1591 in Wiltsh. Archsol., etc., Mag. VI. fi86o' 195 There 
leadinge westwarde to a linche; there contynuinge the 
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same linch to Maddington Waie. 1670 Blount Glossogr. 
(ed. 3), Ltnch iSax.), a Bank, Wall, or Causey between land 
and land, or Parish, and Parish, to distinguish the hounds. 
1787 Survey in N. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., the lands in the 
fields are called dales and the finches or green strips on each 
side are called marfurs or meerfurrows. 1797 Mai on West. 
Counties II. 186 Those singular natural terraces., the I inches 
or linchets, as they are called. 1895 Ed in. Rev. Apr. 330 
‘Linches’ naturally formed by the action of the plough on 
a hillside. 

Linch, zG Obs. exc. Sc. intr. To limp. 

_ 1570 Levins Manip. 134/34 To linche, clavdicare. 1823-80 
in Jamieson. 

+ Lilich, ». 2 Obs. [? Cf. Link v. 2 ] intr. ?To 
prance. Only in ppl. a. 

1393 Hollyband Fr. Diet., s. v. Coguelineux, Cheval 
Coquelinatx, a linching horse. 

Linch (lin/)) [f. Linch j^. 1 ] trans. To 

fasten with or as with a linch-pin. 

1898 Viscount Dillon in Archsol. frill. Ser. 11. V. 313 
The pasguard is also linched on a pin standing out of the 
elbow-piece. 

Linch, variant of Ltnge dial., to beat. 
Linchet (lim/et). dial. Forms : 7-9 lynehet(t, 

9 linchard, 8- linchet. [f. Linch sb. 2 ; perb. by 
confusion with lanchet, LanDSHard.] 

1 . A strip of green land between two pieces of 
ploughed land. 

1674 Ray i". 4 E . C. Words 71 A Lynchett , a green balk 
to divide lands, a 1723 Lisle Husb. (1752) 67 Ti.ere hap- 
pened in this ground to be a linchet ploughed up in the 
winter. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., Linchet or Linch, 
Lyuchet or Lynch,., the strip of green ground between two 
ploughed ledges. 1893 Wiltshire Gloss., Linch, Linchet , . . 
Linchard , &c. 

2 . A slope or terrace along the face of a chalk 
down. (Cf. Linch sb. 2 ) 

1797 [see Linch sbS]. 1844 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 169 
The parings from road-sides, old banks, and linchets, ant- 
hills, &c., are burnt. 1888 T. Hardy Wessex Tales (1889) 
26 The ‘ lynchets ’, or flint slopes, which belted the escarp- 
ment at intervals of a dozen yards. 1898 — Wessex Poems 
135 That Highway the leen, Which trails its pale riband 
down Wessex O’er lynchet and lea. 

Li nch-pin. Also 4 lyns-, 7-9 lince, lins(e, 
9 ( doubtfiilly genuine) link-. See also Linpin. 
[f. Linch sbS + Fin.] A pin passed through the 
end of an axle-tree to keep the wheel in its place. 

1376-7 Comfiotus Roll Hyde Manor (MS. Deeds Westmr. 
Abbey), In ij camellis ferri vocatis lynspins emptis pro ca- 
rectis iiij '. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xiv. 65 The 
pins at the ends of the Axeltree is called Linch pins. 1683 
Providence Rec. (1894) VI. 93 Jn ye Parlor 3 Cart boxes, i 
lince pinn & a washer oo-ot-oo. 1696 Phillips, Lius-pin, 
See Linch-pin. 1760-73 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 
II. 5 One of the finch-pins that kept the wheel on the 
axletree. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 441 If the rogue.. 
Left out his linchpin, or forgot his tar. 1847 Halliwell, 
Link-pins. Linch-pins are called also link-pins and Unpins 
in . the provinces. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vi. (ed. 3) 
137 There was the good old custom of taking the linchpins 
out of the farmers’ and bagmen’s gigs at the fairs, i860 
Emerson Cmui. Life Consul. Wks. iBohn) II. 418 But who 
dares draw out the" linchpin from the wagon-wheel. 

Hence IiiAdi-pinned a., having linch-pins. 

1893 H. J. Moule Old Dorset 109 Rough little cars, with 
wheels loosely finch-pinned. 

Lincious, Linck, obs. ff. Lynceoes, Link. 

+ Li’ncloth. Obs. [f. Line sbA + Cloth ; the 
vowel of the first element underwent the shortening 
usual in compounds. 

In the first quot. however linne seems to represent the 
accus. of Linen a.] 

a. Linen cloth ; a piece of the same. to. pi. 
Sheets for a bed. 

c X2go S. Eng. Leg. I. 171/2261 Fastinge for to make, 
And. .Linne cloth and schurte of selk for is sunnes forsake. 
1340 Ayenb. 178 Vor to zeehe J>e more grace of clennesse, 
ase pet line cloj? J,et is y-huyted be ofte wessinge. a 1400- 
30 Alexander 140 And fiar him eft clethis, All his liche 
111 lyn cla]>e, 01430 Douce MS. 55 (Bodl.) xxix, Ley hem 
in a feyre lyncloth. 1306 Inv. in Paston Lett. III. 408 
Item, ij. payre of lyncloys viijrf. Ibid., Item, ij. schertis and 
a quarter of lynclothe ijr. vjaf. Ibid. 409 Item, a stomaker 
of lenclothe viij<f. Ibid. 410 Item, a yerd oflynclothe viijrf. 
Ibid., John Keduray, a payre of lynclothys. 1319 Horman 
Vulg. 242 Paper, or lyn clothe.. make fenestrals m stede of 
glasen wyndowes. 1381 Arc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary 
XXXII. 117, i pece of harborow lynne clothe, vr. vj d. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire i. (1891) 5 Well serued of manye 
forraine Comodities..as with Wynes,. .Iron Lincioth &c. 

Lincoln (li’riknn). Also 6 lyncolne, -cum, 
-koma, lincome, 8 linkome. [The name of an 
English city, the county town of Lincolnshire.] 

1 . Used aitrib. or adj. in the following : f Lin- 
coln farthing, a hearth-tax payable at Lincoln; 
Lincoln green, a bright green stuff made at Lin- 
coln 5 f Lincoln say, a say or fine serge made at 
Lincoln ; + Lincoln twine, (a a twine or thread 
made at Lincoln : (b) a material woven from th s. 

1444 Bp, Alnwick’s Reg. in Wordsw. Lincoln Slat. u. 
(1897) 487 Commissio ad leuand’ le smoke ffardyngis alias 
diet' *Lincoln farthinges. c xeyio Gest R. Hode ccccxxii. in 
Child Ballads 1 1 1 . 77 Whan they were clothed in “Lyncolne 
grene, They Ueste away theyr graye. 1396 Spenser F, Q. 
vi. ii. s All in a woodman's jacket he was clad Of Lincolne 

f reen, a 184S Hood Forge 1. xiii, With little jackets . . Of 
.incoln green. 1310-11 Durham Acc. Roils (Surtees) 506 
In xvij ulnis de “Lincolnesaye empt. pro Priore et sociis 
suis, xliijr. j d. 1366 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. of Scots 
(1897) 506 Item of *lyncum tuyne to schew the Quenscurges 
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LINE. 


tua unce. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 183 A sark 
made of the linkome twine. 

-(• to. Short for Lincoln green, 
a 1368 Christie Kirks Gr. 14 Thair kirtillis wer of lynkome 
licht. .... . - , 

2 . ellipt. as so. in pi. A variety of sheep origin- 
ally bred in Lincolnshire. 

1837 Youatt Sheep viii. 332 The Lincolns were decidedly 

inferior they werefen sheep. i 885 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 

ice Lincolns made some good figures. 1897 Trans. Highl. 
* Agric. Soc. 61 The Teeswaters themselves were de- 
scended from the same stock as the Lincolns. 

Iiincture (li gktiux). [ad. L. type *linctura, 
f. lingere to lick : see -uke.] =next. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. it. iv. 1. v. Ii62p 306 Confection, 
Treacle,.. Eclegmes or Linctures. 1818 in Todd. 1888 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Linctus (li-qktws). PI. linctuses. [a. L. 
linctus a licking, f. lingere to lick.] A medicine 
to be licked up with the tongue. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Linctus, a 
medicine that is to be lick d with the tongue. 1704 F. 
Fuller Med. Gymn. (1718) 78 The Lozenge and Linctus 
are in every Bodies hand. 1741 Coin hi. Fam.-Piecex, i. 2 
Balsams, Linctus’s, Pectorals. 1749 Short Hist. Air, etc. 
I. 222 Slippery, thickening, Linctur.es were found of most 
Service. 1812 Crabbe Flirtation Wks. 1834 V. 276 I’ve 
heard of pangs that tender folks endure But not that linctuses 
and blisters cure. 

+ Littd. Obs. Forms: a. I lind, linds, 3-5 
linda, 3-6 lynde, (5 lyynde), 5-6 lynd, 3- 
lind. 0 . 6-8 lyne, line. See also Ltnn ■ i . [OE. 
lind str. fern, and Unde \vk. fem. (Du. Unde), 
OHG. linda , Un/a (MIIG. Unde , linte , G. Unde), 
ON. (Sw. and I hi.) lind OTeut. * lends , , perh. 
pre-Teut. *lenta, cogn. w. W Aryan *lntd, repre- 
sented by Gr. k\a ttj silver fir.] 

1 . The lime or linden ( 7 ’ilia Europ.va). In ME. 
poetry often used for a tree of any kind, esp. in 
phr. under {the) lind. 

a. a 700 Efiinal Gloss. 1004 Tilt a, lind. 972 in Bond 
Facs. Charters Brit. Mus. (1877) III. xxx, Of steapan leahe 
in 3 a greatan lindan. a 1250 Owl 4 Might. 1750 pe wrenne 
sat in hore lynde. <21310 in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 45 In 
May hit murgeth when hit dawes, . .ant h-f is lyght on lynde. 
C1314 Guy IV arm. 1205 (A.) And to pleyn vnder pe linde, 
be hert to chacen and fie hinde. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 513 pe 
king..teld him vnder linde pe best, hou it was boun And 
broiqt. 1377 Lange. P. PI. B. 1. 154 Was neuere leaf vpon 
lynde li^t.ei ther-afier. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1155 Be 
ay of chere as light as leef on linde. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 
454 Lugge pi-selte undyre lynde, as pe leefe thynkes. c 1460 
Play Sacram , 389 lason as Ientylle as euer was the lynae. 
1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 523 Syne vp and doun, als 
lychtas leif of lynd. 1546 Phaf.r Bk. Chi/dr. (1553) R va, 
Ye may still a water, of the floures of lind, it is a tree called 
in latin tilia. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 538 Elms, and 
linds are not here so stately as further north. 

8. c 1510 Lytell Geste R . Hode cccxcviii. in Child Ballads 
III. 75 On euery syde a rose-garionde They shot vnder the 
lyne. [Cf. ccclxxiv, vnder the lynde.] *587 Harrison 
England it. xxii. ,(1877) 1. 342 We haue verie great plentie. . 
of these [trees].. so are we not without the chesnut, the line 
[etc.]. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 541 As for the Line or Linden 
tree. 16.. R. Hood 4 Guy of Gisbourne xxii. in Child 
Ballads III. 92 How these two yeomen together they mett, 
Vnder the leaues of lyne. 

H 2 . ? Used erroneously for ‘wood'. 
a 1400 Stockh. Med. MS. ii. 572 in Anglia XVIII. 321 In 
an harys skyn do it bynde, And lete it so lyn in feld or 
lynde. 

3 . attrib., as lind- grove, -tree ; lind-co.il, charcoal 
made of the wood of the lime. 

c 1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569/34 Calea , a lyndtre. 14. . 
MS, Soc. Antiq. rot If. 76 (Halliw. s. v. lyndecoL) Half an 
unce of lyndecole. 1577-87 Holinsheo Chron. I. 53/2 
Euerie euening he would write twelue tables, such as they 
vsed to make on the lind tree. 1610 Shaks. Temp , v, i. 12 
All prisoners Sir In the Line-grove which weather-fends 
your Cell. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. viii. (1632J 279 On 
Phrygian hills there growes An Oke by a Line-tree. 
LindabrideS (lindte-bridfz). arch. The name 
of a lady in the romance ‘ Mirror of Knighthood,’ 
used allusively for : A lady-love, a mistress. 

[1585 R. P. tr. Min-. Knighthd. 1. it. xxi. (1599) 75 Beeing 
with childe by the Emperour [Alicandro] . . she was delyuered 
at one birth of a sonne and a_ daughter,. .the Damsell is 
called Liudabrides. and the Knight Meridian. 1599 B. John- 
son Cynthia's Rev. lit, iii, Amo. Lindabrides! Asa. I, sir, 
the Emperour Alicancboei daughter. 1633 Rowley Match 
at Midnight u. E.] 1C40 Shirley Love's Cruelty 11. i, One 
that I would love and honour above all, my lady-paramount 
and superintendent Lindabrides. 1663 Killigrkw Parson's 
IVedd. iv. i. Such a woman is my wife, and no Lindabrides* 
1670 Moral State Eng. 29 When he is laid to sleep, his 
Landabrides and his dear friend divide the spoil. 1821 Scott 
Kenilw. ii, I will visit his Lindabrides, by Saint George, be 
he willing or no. 

Lindackerite (lindae-keralt). Min. [Named 
by Haidinger, 1853, after J. Lindacker, who first 
analysed it.] Hydrous sulph-arsenate of copper 
and nickel, found in oblong green crystals. 

1857 C. U. Shepard Min. (ed. 3] it. 427 Lindackerite 
(occurs],. in oblong, rhombohedral tables. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 590 Lindackerite . . on charcoal gives alliaceous fumes. 

Linden (li’nden), sh. [Linden a. used subst. 
The recent currency of the word is prob. due to its use in 
translations of German romance, as an adoption of G. lin- 
den pi. of linde, or as the first element in the comb, linden- 
haunt = linden-tree ’.] 

1 . The lime-tree (see Lime 


*577 B. Gouge Heresbach's Hush. u. 106 b, The Lynden 
\priwed Lynder], in Greeke 4n\\vpia, and so in Italian, 
in Spanish Latera, in Dutch Lynden. 1578 Lyte Dodaens 
vi. lxxiii. 754 The broth of the leaves of Lynden sodde in 
water cureth the noughtie ulcers and blisters of the mouthes 
of young children. <11785 T. Potter Moralist II. ao A 
majestic Linden reared its towering branches over the 
mouldering battlements. 1814 Byron Lara 11. xxv, Her- 
self would., seat her down upon some linden's root. 1853 
M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy iii, Air-swept lindens yield Their 
scent. 1889 Cook in Nature 3 Oct. ssg When the linden 
was in bloom a single hive of bees would sometimes store 
up 15 lbs. of honey in the day. 

2 . Antiq. Used to render the OE. lind, shield of 
lime-tree wood. 

1855 J. Hewitt Anc. Armour I. 78 The shields placed in 
the graves were the ordinary ‘ lindens ’, of which no part 
commonly remains but the metal-boss and handle. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as linden-tree ; linden- 
shaded adj. 

a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 102 The "linden shaded 
courtyard. 1579 Langham Gard. Healthty&^-p 373 "Linden 
tree : for filthy sores of childrens mouthes. 159* Percivall 
Sp. Diet., Teja, a linden tree. 1760 J. Lee lntrod. Bot. 
App. 817 Linden-tree, Tilia. 1818 Scott Battle ofSempach 1 
’Twas when among our linden-trees The bees had housed in 
swarms. 

t Lvnden, a. Obs . [OE. linden, f. lind : see 
Lind.] Made of the wood of the lime-tree. 

<2*000 Gnomic Verses (Exeter MS.) 95 (Gr.) Scip sceal 
Xenaesled, scyld sebunden, leoht linden bord. <1*320 Sir 
Tristr. 2039 Bi water he sent adoun Li^t linden spon. 
Linder (li'ndsi). Sc. A woollen waistcoat or 
undershirt. 

*768 A. Ross in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 360/2 He’ll 
sell his jerkin for a groat His Under for another o't. 184* 
Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 142 They wear waistcoats, or linders, 
reaching no farther down than the waistband of the petticoat, 
1897 Aberd. Weekly Free Press 26 Feb. (E. D. D.), Charged 
with having. .stolen. .a Under. 

Lindiform (Icndif/wm), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Lindi-a + -form,] Resembling the genus Lindia, 
said of certainapodousinsect larvae (Webster iSyo). 
Linds ayite (li’ndz^ait). Min. [f. the sur- 
name Lindsay -t -its. Named by Nordenskiold, 
1843, but the reference has not been traced.] An 
altered variety of anorthite. 

185 o Amer. JmL Sci. IX. 411 Lepolite and Lindseyite. 
*892 Dana Min. 339 Lindseyite.. is a somewhat altered 
variety. 

Line (lain), sb. 1 Now chiefly dial. Forms: 
1 lm, 4-5 lynne, 4-6 lyn, 4-7 lyne, 5-7, 8-9 
dial, lin, 6-7 linne, 3- line. [OE. lin neut. 
= OS. lin (Du. lijn in comb.), OHG. lin (MHG. 
lin, mod.G. lain- in comb.), ON. lin (Sw. lin), 
Goth, kin Com. Tent, type *ltno' n , a. or cognate 
with L. linum flax(whence F. Hit), cognate with Gr, 
\ivov (i), and perh. with Am dat., Kira accus., linen 
cloth. The mod. dial, form lin (with the ante- 
cedent lynne, linne ) is app. a back-formation from 
compounds like Lincloth, Linseed.] 

1 . = Flax. -[a. The fibre of flax. Obs. exc. as 
in b. 

In the i6-i7th c. asbestos was often described as a kind of 
‘ line ' or flax (cf. Linen B. x c, L. linum imiicum, linum 
fissile), 

C975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xii. 20 Hread Jiaet wagende ne 
to breceb & lin smikende tie adwat.scet. c *300 Havelo/i 
539 The bondes. . weren of ful strong line, c 1400 M aundev. 

( Koxb.) xi. 49 pat vessayued ]>e messangers of Israel . . and 
feled pam in hir hous amang towe of lyne. c 1475 Pic t. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 795/18 Hoc asperum, a stryke of lyne. 
1548 Elyot Diet. , Asbestinum, akynde of lyne which caa 
not be burned. Ibid., Linum, lyne or flaxe. 161* Cotgr., 
Lin, line, flax. Lin vif a Kind of Indian line, or linnen, 
which the fire purifies, but consumes not. 1659 C. Hoole 
tr. Comenius) Orbis Sensual. (1672) 121 Line and Hemp, 
being rated in water and dried again, are braked with a 
wooden Brake. 

b. In mod. technical use, flax of a fine and long 
staple, which has been separated by the hackle 
from the tow. Occasionally applied to the similar 
fibre of other plants. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 215 The heckled flax, called line, 
when freed from the tow, is carried away to be sorted. *851 
lllustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 198 China grass .. half-bleached 
and full-bleached line from this grass. Ibid. 278 The long 
fibres called line, which remains in the hand of the heckler. 
C. The plant itself. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hush. xii. 28 Now lyne and puls is 
sowe. c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. viii. ( Preach . Swallow ) 
xxx, The lint rypit, the carle pullit the lyne. 1548 Turner 
Names 0 / Her lies 49 Linuin is called in englishe Flax, lyne 
or lynte. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1289 The herbe 
Line .. furnisheth us wherewith to make a simple, plalne, 
and slender vestment. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 37 In August he shall pull his Line and Hempe. 
1839 Stonehouse A xholme 28 Fields of hemp are now no 
longer to be seen ; but line or flax is still grown. 

2 . Flax spun or woven ; linen thread or cloth, 
f Also, a napkin of linen; and in pi. linen vest- 
ments. 

a 700 F.pittal Gl. 634 Manitergium, liin [a 800 Corpus Gl. 
1270 lin]. c 975 Rushw. Gosp. J oh n xx. 6 Simon petrus. .in- 
eode in 3 a byr^enne & ^esseh ca lin gisetedo. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 163 Pe haued line sward, and hire winpei wit. 
a 1300 Cursor Al, 11x12 He. . wered nopet- wol ne line. 13. . 
E. E. A llit. P. A. 730 [He] solde alie his goud hope wolen 
and lynne. c 1400 tr. Sccrcta Secret., Gov, Lords/t, 82 A 
fair towaille of lyn. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (x862) 30 Fars 


hit thurghe a clothe oflyne. *558 Act t Eiiz. c. 17 § 1 No 
person .. withe any Devise or Engyne made of Heere, 
Wooll, Lyne or Canvas . . shall take and kyll .. Spawne or 
Frye of Eeles, Salmon, Pyke or Pyckereli. *59* Spenser 
Muiopot. 364 Nor anie weauer, which his worke doth boast 
In dieper, in damaske, or in lyne. c x6xt Chapman Iliad 
it. 459 Little he was, and euer wore a breastplate made, of 
linne, 163* Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 299 Ten yeardes of line 
for a sirptcloth. 1641 Best Farm. Bk. (1857) 106 The 
kindes of linnes or huswife-cloath are brought aboute of 
peddlers. 1807 Robinson Archeeal. Grxca iv. iii. 342 Some 
of the thoraces were made of line, or hemp twisted into 
small cords, and set close together. *868 Atkinson Cleve- 
land Gloss., Lin , linen ; the fabric made with the fibre of 
flax ; in contradistinction to the plant itself, which is 
sounded Line. 

f b. Phr. Vnder line (occas. in line), in one’s 
clothes; used in ME. poetry as a mere expletive. 
Cf. under gore (see Gore sbP 2). Obs. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 46 Ah wolde lylie leor in 
lyn Y-here lovely lores myn. 13.. Gaw. <y Gr. Knt. 1814 
Pat lufsttm vnder lyne. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1202 pe quene, 
Lonesom vnder line, c 1400 Rowland <$• O. 846 He .. 
drissede hyni in his worthy wede, pat lofesome vnder lyne. 

f 3 . The seed of flax ; Linseed. Obs. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 78 Take camomell and 
lyne of eehe lyke much. 1558-68 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 
90 b, Take thre pounde of the Cyle of lyne. 1577 B. Gqoge 
Heresbach's Hush. (15S6) 38 b, They call the seede Lin, 
and the plant Flaxe. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1 ) + line beat (cf. 
Beat sb. -beater, f -boll {cf. Boll sb. 1 $), -dresser, 
+ -house, - sorter , - spinner , - spreader , stump , tow, 
-weaver, f -webber, weft, -wick, work, -yard, yarn ; 
(sense 2 ) line bed, clout, f - draper , *f* sock, f stock, 
table-cloth ; f line-finch, ? a linnet )Ci. Jlax-fmcli ) ; 
line- gout, some plant which hinders flax in its 
growth ; f line-spurge, a proposed name for Eu- 
phorbia Esula ; t Hne-strike, a hank of flax. 

1483 Cath. Ang. 217/2 A "Lyne bete, linitorium. 
Ibid , A "Lyne beter, liuifex, linificator. 1418 E. E. 
Wills (1882) 37, ij. remenauntz of the "Lynne bed. *483 
Cath. Angl. 217/2 A "Lyne bolle, linodium. c 1450 
Two Cookery-bks. 112 Tak a fare "lynne cloute, & do 
therynne a disshful of ote-mele. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Lin-clout, linen rag. 1436 Close Roll 15 Hen. VI, 
"Lynnedraper. c 1515 Cocke LorelFs B. 9 Lyne webbers, 
setters, with lyne drapers. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 5909/4 John 
Northropp, late of Leeds, "Line dresser. 1483 Cath. Angl . 
217/2 A "Lyne fynche, linosa. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 568 The good bus-wife must be careful 
when the line is growne, to free it from being intangled 
with the weed using to wind about it which of some is 
called "line gout. 1483 Cath. Angl. 217/2 A "Lyne howse, 
linatonum. Ibid. 218/1 A "Lyne soke (A. "Lynstoke), Itni- 
pedhtm. 1835 Ure Philos. Mann/. 215 "Line-sorters. 1723 
Lontt. Gaz. No. 6186/10 Corbort Roman, ., "Line-Spinner. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 216 Girls, termed "line-spreaders, 
are employed to unite the locks of line into one sliver. 1562 
Turner Herbal ti. 93 Pitiusa. .may be called "tynespourge 
of the lyknes y l it hath with linaria. *483 Cath. Angl. 217/2 
A "Lyne stryke, linipulus. *851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 
198 "Line stumps, or the raw flax plant with the seed.. as 
pulled and dried. *6xg Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 75 One "lin 
tablecloth ..for the communion table. 1897 Daily News 
6 Mar. 8/6 "Line tow and jute yarns in buyers’ favour. 1415 
in York Myst. lntrod. 27 "Lynweuers. c 1483 Caxton 
Dialogues viii. 38 Gabriel the lynwevar. 1890 Daily News 
20 Aug. 2/7 Some stocks of "line wefts are almost nil . *856 
Kane A ret. Expl. II. i. 10 With a "line-wick, another Es- 
quimaux plan, we could bake bread. 1483 Cath. Angl. 2iS/r 
"Lyne warke, linificium. 1611 Cotgr., Ligneraye , a "line- 
yard, or flax-yard. 1886 Daily News 4 Sept. 6/7 "Line 
yarns quiet. 

Xsine (bin), sb. 2 Forms: 1 line, 3-7 lyne, 4 
lin, lingne, 4-6 ligne, lygne, 5 lyn, lynye, 3- 
line. 0 . Sc. 4 lynge, 4-6 ling. [Two words, 
ultimately of the same etymology, have coalesced. 
(1) OE. line wk. fem. = MDu. line (mod. Du. lijn), 
OHG. Una (MHG. line cord, line, mod.G. leine 
cord), ON. Una (Sw. Una, Da. line) ; either a native 
Tent, formation on *Uno- flax, Line sbP, or (more 
probably) an early Tent, adoption of L. linea (see 
below) ; (2) ME. ligne, line, a. F. ligne = Pr. ligna, 
Pg. linha (Sp, and It. in learned form linea) 
popular L. *linja repr. classical L. linea (earlier 
linia), orig. ‘linen thread’, a subst. use of linea 
fem. of linens f Unites) adj., flaxen, f. linum flax = 
Line sb . 1 ; the subst. use of the adj. is due to ellipsis 
of some fem. sb., possibly fibra Fiber. 

In continental Teut. the popular L. * linia was adopted 
as OHG. linia (MHG., mod. G., Du., Da. tiniet. 1 
I. Cord or string (and. derived senses). 

1 . A rope, cord, string ; f a leash for dogs or for 
hawks. Obs. in gen. sense ; now chiefly Naut. or 
as short for clothes-line, etc. Also applied with 
words prefixed to particular ‘ makes’ of rope, e.g. 
cod-line, house-line , zvliale-line. 

a 1000 Sal. i(- Sat. 294 (Gr.) Yldo . . rmceS wide langre 
linan, lisset) eall flast heo wile, c 1050 Suppl. AE l/ric's Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 182/24 Spirae, linan. [1390-* Earl Derby's 
Exped. (Camden) 40 Pro. .v lynes parvis pro les ankeres et 
seyles.] a 1400 Cursor M. 29532 (Cott. Galba) Cursing es 
j.e fendes lyne hat harles a man to hell pine. CX470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 52 The seymen.. Thair lynys kest, and waytyt 
weyll the tyd. c 1520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 2ofi_ Pro 
vj 1 ' fawdom long lyne for the convaans of the schryne withij 
lytyll lynys caltyd syde ropes. 1535 Coverdale Josh. ii. 21 
She knyt the rose coloured lyne in the wyndowe. 1589 
Rider Bibl. Sc Ao test. 1727 The gesses, lemniscus. 2 het 
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lines, tieiiia. 1593 SfIenser F. Q. 1. i, 4 And by her in alinb 
a mdkewhite la.ube she lad. 1688 R, Holme vtrwioiJry it. 

1 86/2 The string wherewith we lead them ; . .for a Spaniel [it 
fs called] a Line. 1700 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. (1703)247 A Line 
seldom holding' to strein . . above 50 or 60 feet. . 1753 Cham- 
bers Cyrf. Sltftp., Lines, among fowlers, is used to express 
the strings by which they catch birds. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No, 8 I* 7 Shirts waving upon lines. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. s. v., Deep-sea soundings for scientific purposes 
are recorded in thousands of fathoms, in which case the line 
is sometimes made of silk. 1889 A. B. Goulden Mission of 
'Si. Alphege 51 Family washing is hung on lines stretched 
across the lane. 

b. In generalized sense, as a material: Cord. 

*797 Encyd. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 487/1 The making of two 
strand and three strand line. 

te. A ‘cord' in the body. 06 s. rare. 

1S11 Florio, Line a. diha, the white line, the vmbellical 
veine, the line or hollow tying from the nauel. 1780 Cowper 
■Table T. 487 She pours a sensibility divine Along the nerve 
of every feeling line. 

d. Applied to a spider’s thread, poet. 

1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 21S The spiders touch, how ex- 
quisitely fine 1 Feels at each thread, and lives along the 
line. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 493 Spun as fine As bluated 
spiders draw the flimsy line. 1339 Bailey Festus (1852) 72 
A gossamer line sighing itself along The air, 

e. A telegrapti or telephone wire or cable. Also 
(with mixture of sense 26), a telegraph route, a 
telegraphic system connecting two or more stations. 

1831 lllustr. Cabal. Gt. Exhih. ngi Five great electric 
telegraphic lines. .. The extent ofline thus served appears 
to be about fifteen hundred miles. 1834 [see Cable sb. 3]. 
1901 Scotsman 9 Mar. 9/3 The American trans-Pacific line. 

f. pi. Reins, dial, and U.S. 

' 1852 Bri st ed Uftper Ten Thousand 67 Handing the lines 
to Ashburner, as he stopped his team, Masters leaped out. 
1835 Rydings Manx Titles 77 He’d jus’ puk up the lines 
on the hosses back. 1901 G. \V. Cable Cavalier x, He 
stepped into the carry-all and took the lines. 

/ g. fig. Line of life : the thread fabled to he 
spun by the Fates, determining the duration of a 
person’s life. Obs. Cf. sense 27. 

c 1530 Sidney Ps. xxxix. iii, Lo, thou a spanns length 
mad’st my living line. 1S00 Cert. Prayers in Liturg. 
Seim. Q. Elis. ‘1847) 694 That the line of thy mercies 
and the line of her life may be lengthened and run forth 
together, idoi Yarington Two Lament. Trap. in. ii. E 3 b, 
This fatall instrument, Was mark’d by heauen to cut his 
line of life, And must supplie the knife of Atropos, 1623 
Hugh Holland Pref. Verses in Shaks. xst Folio, Though 
liis line of life went soone about, The life yet of his lines 
shall neuer out. 1681 Flaykl Meth. Grace ix. 188 Our 
troubles about sin are short, though they should run parallel 
with the line of life. 

2 . A cord bearing a book or books, used in fish- 
ing. (Also fishing-line.') 

a 1300 Cursor i\f. 13283 At see sant Iohn and lam he fand, 
Quils J>ai hair lines war waitand. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
v. 777 To fysshen here, he ieyde out hook and lyne. a 1430 
Fysshyitge iu. angle (1833) 8 Arme jowr crop at )>eovir ende 
down to the frete with a lyn of vi herys & double the lyne. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Avian xvi, Of a fyssher whiche with 
his lyne toke a lytyll fysshe. 1590 L. M[ascall] (title) A 
Booke of Fishing with Hooke & Line, a 1613 J. Dennys 
Suck Angling 1. xx. B4 The Line to lead the Fish with 
wary skill. 1653 Walton Angler it. 53 Put it [a grass- 
hopper] on your hook, with your line about two yards long. 
1827 Praed Red Fishernu 97 The line the Abbot saw him 
throw Had been fashioned and formed long ages ago. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 50, I thought you never left your 
books except To trim the boat and set the lines. 

b. In allusive phrases referring to the ‘ playing ’ 
of a hooked fish at the encl of the line ; esp. to give 
line : to allow full play, scope, or latitude. 

1397 ShAks. z Hen. IV,iv. iv. 39 Giue him Line, and scope, 
Till that iiis passions dike a Whale on ground) Confound 
themselues with working, t6tr — Winter T. i.ii. 181, I am 
angling now, (Though you perceiue me not how I giue 
Lyne). 1612 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman ifAlf.u. 124 
We began to play, and I went wearying of them out by 
little and little, giving them lineenough to runne themselues 
out of breath. 1670 Eachaku Coni. Clergy 34 So soon as 
he gets hold of a text, lie ., falls a flinging it out of one 
hand into the other, tossing it this way and that ; lets it run 
a little upon the line, then ‘tanutus, high jingo, come 
a (tiip ’. a 1687 Waller Pride 7 The meanest wretch, if 
Heaven should give him line, Would never stop till he were 
thought divme. a 1713 Br, Burnet Own Time (1724) 
1.435 The King was willing to give Oates line enough, as 
he expressed it to me. *834 Dickens Hard T. 11. viii, It’s 
policy to give ’em line enough. 

+ 3 . pi. Stringsor cords laid for snaring birds. Obs. 

1 c 1323 Song of Yesterday 130 in E. E. P. (1862) 136 pe 
schadewe cacchen pei ne myht For no lynes but bet cotflie 
lay. 1362 LaNgl. P. PI, A v. 199 As hose leib lynes to 
lacche w'i}> Foules. 2733 Chambers Cyd. Sift A., Lines, 
among fowlers, is used to express the strings by which they 
catch birds. . .These lines are made of long and small cords, 
knotted in different places. 

4 . A cord used by builders and others for taking 
measurements, or for making things level orstraight. 
(Cf. Plump-line, ) Line-and-phmmet (attrib.) : 
rigidly methodical. 

J 34 °* 1362 [see Level sh. i], 1:1440 York Myst. vlii. 98 
To hewe |»is burde I will be-gynne, But firste I wille lygge 
on my lyne. 1525 Fitzherb. Bk. Hnsb. § 124 To take a 
lyne, and set it there as thou wylt haue thy hedge, and to 
make a trenche after thy lyne, 1333 Anp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) a8 Ane biggare can nocht make ane evin up wal 
without direction of his lyne. j6tx Bible Ezek. xl. 3 
A man . . with a line of (laxe in his hand, & a measuring 
reed. 1738 J. Watson Milit. Diet. (ed. 5), Cord tan, a 
Line divided into Fathoms, Feet, Sic. to mark Out-works 


on the Ground, used by Engineers. 1848 Chambers's 
Inform. I. -515/2 The gardener measures and marks off 
all his figures in the grouiid with his line and spade. , 
1849 Miss Mulocic Ogi/viesx ii. (1875) 89 There was a line- 
nmi-pluniniet regularity, an angular preciseness, in Mrs. 
Breyntou’s mind and person. 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 297 
Trees then he felled ..and carefully He smoothed their 
sides, and wrought them by a line. 
fig. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 1068 Eueri wight }>athath 
an hous to founde. ,wole..send his hertes lyne out fro with 
Line Alderfirst his purpos for to Wynne. 1589 PUTTEN11AM 
Eng. Pnesie hi, xxiii. (Arb.) 268 This decencie is the line 
and leuell for al good makers to do their busines by. 1859 
FitzGerald tr. Omar x li. (1899) 82 For ‘ Is ’ and ‘ Is-not ’ 
though with Rule and Line And ‘ Up-and-down ’ without I 
could define. 

b, Phr. JRy line: chiefly in figurative contexts, 
with methodical accuracy. Also by line and level, 
by rule and line, etc. 

c 1420 A nturs o/Arth. 477 (Douce MS.) ]?ei settene listes 
by lyne one );e lo? lands. 1573 Tusser Hush. xhi. (1878) 
101 Through, cunning with dible, rake, mattock, and spade, j 
by line and by leauell, trim garden is made. 1578, xSio [see 
Level sh. 1 fig.]. 1610 B. Jonson Aleh. n. I. F 3, To carry 
Quarrells As Gallants doe, to manage ’hem, by line. 1633 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. i. § 10 It [i.e. the .matter] is mot pudled, 
but built up by Plummet and Line, with proportion IQ Time 
and Place. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 414 f 5 Plantations 1 
of our Europeans, which are laid out by the Rule and Line. 
1781 Cowper Conversed, 789 A poet does not work by 
square or line, As smiths and joiners perfect a design. 

e. fl. Appointed Jot in life. In echoes of Ps. 
xvi. 6, where the reference seems to be to the 
marking out of land for a dwelling-place. 

1611 Bible Ps. xvi. 6 The lines are fallen vnto mee in 
pleasant places ; yea, I haue a goodly heritage. 1863 Daily 
Pel. 25 Oct. 7(3 The poor Pope’s lines seem just now to 
have lallen in most unpleasant places, and are indeed hard 
lines. 1S66 Whittier Marg. Smith's Jrnl. Prose Wks. 
1889 I. 175 My brother’s lines have indeed fallen unto him 
in a pleasant place. 

f o. Rule, canon, precept; standard of life or 
practice. [Cf. 4 b.] Obs. rare. 

Line has been used in several places in the A. V. to trans- 
late Heb. V 9 ait (primarily ‘ cord ') in this sense. Cf. line 
upon line (sense 23 h). 

1340 Ayenb. 124 Uor be pise uirtue al pet man dej). .al he 
di;t and let and reulejj to j>e lyne of scele. Ibid. 160 po pet 
ne zeneje]). -ac doj> al be ri3tuolnesse and be lingne. 1538 
Starkey England u. iii. 212 Thys thyng apperytli meruel- 
ouse straunge— pepul to haue the lyne of theyr lyfe to lie 
wvyte in a. straunge tong. 1357 N. T. (Genev.) 2 Cor.x. 13 
We wil not reioyce aboue measure .. but according to the 
measure of that line [uovra to /cerpov toG koyofOs], wherof 
God hath distributed vnto vs a measure. 1363 WinJet I Vks. 
(1890) II. 7 An infallible, as it is a general, reul to al richt, 
an ewin lyne of lawtay. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. i. 3 Let 
none then blame me, if..l doe not forme them to the 
common line Of present dayes, which are corrupted sore. 
1607 Middleton Michaelmas Term n. i. C b, A man must 
not so much as spit but within line and fashion. 1611 Bible 
Ps. xix. 4 Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world. 

6. Hard lines : ill luck, bad fortune. (Prob. 
nautical in origin ; now often associated with 4 c.) 
Hard line money (Naut.) : extra pay in considera- 
tion of special hardships. 

1824 Scorr Redgaiintlet ch. iii, The old seaman paused 
a moment. ‘ It is hard lines for me,’ he said, ‘ to leave 
your honour in tribulation.’ 1850 Smedley F. Fairlegh 
iii, It will be ‘hard lines’ upon him. 1857 Kingsley Two 
1 Y. Ago I. iv. no 'Gad, Sir, that was hard lines 1 to have 
all the pretty women one had waltzed with, .holding round 
| one’s knees, and screaming to the doctor to save them. 
1884 Pae Eustace 210 You seem to have had hard lines 
yourselves. 1886 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 2/1 On a Torpedo- 
boat, Besides, there is hard-line money, which makes up for 
a good many discomforts. 

II. A thread-like mark. 

7 . A stroke or mark, long in proportion to its 
breadth, traced with a pen, a tool, etc. upon a sur- 
face. Line of burden, floatation, war (on the hull 
of a ship) : see the sbs. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxxviii. 8, I slial make to turne ajeen 
the shadeive of lynes, hi the whiche it hadde go doun in the 
oriloge of Acath, in the sunne, baeward bi ten lynes. £1400 
Maundgv. (1839) xvii, 184 Be the gret Compas devised be 
Lines in manye parties ; and that alle the Lynes meeten at 
the Centre. 1:1440 Fromft. Pan’. 305/2 Lyne, or lynye, 
tinea. 1351 Recoede Pathos. Knowl. 1. Delhi., Euery lyne 
is dyawen betwene twoo prickes, wherof the one is at the 
beginning, and the other at the ende. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr, Glasse 122 Draw a right line from A unto I). 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. ato As many Lynes close in the 
Dials center So [etc.]. 1610 Guii.ltm Disftl, Her. (1679) 12 
[Gules] is expressed in Graving by Lines drawn streight 
down the Kscncheon. . .[Azure] is expressed by Lines drawn 
cross the Shield, x6io W11.1.ET Hexaftla Dan. 195 Archi- 
medes .. was drawing of his lines, j6gt T. H[ai.e] Acc. 
New Invent, 125 The line of Burthen, or fourth Line. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Snip., Lines , in heraldry, the figures used 
in armories to divide the shield into different parts, and to 
compose different figures. 1781 Cowper Hope 607 He draws 
upon life’s map a zigzag line. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing 
ii. too An expression of forms only by simple lines. 1873 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 139 The writing-master first draws 
1 lines with a style. 

Jig. 1603 Shaks, Mens, for M. iv. ii. 83 His life is 
paraiel’d Luen with the stroke and line of his great Iustice. 
*633 F/* Hall Occas. Medil. 3 If thou have drawn in me 
some lines & notes of able indowments. 1677 Temple Let. 
to'Chas. 11 , Wks. 1731 II. 438 , 1 promised to represent the 
whole to Your Majesty in the truest Lines and Colours 
I could possibly. 1878 Lecky Eng. in r8 th C. I. i, 80 The 
lines of h-is charaeterare indeed too broad and clear to be 
overlooked. 


: b. Mus. One of the horizontal parallel equi- 
distant strokes forming the stave, or placed above 
or below it {ledger lines). 

1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. v. H4 Cantat. Judgement 
gentlemen, Judgement. .Wast not aboqe lit e? I appeale 
to your mouthes that heard my song. 1674 Playforu Skill 
Mus. 1. i. 4 Five lines is only usual for one of those Parts 
as being sufficient to contain the Compass of Motes thereto 
belonging. 1688 R. Holme Armourym. 157/1. 1818 Bushy 
Gram. Music 3 The Spaces, as well as the Lines of the 
Stave, furnish situations for the notes. 

e. Line of lines, Gunter’s line. Line of num- 
bers, of shadows: see Number, Shadow. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Gunter's Line. 

d. Fine Art. Applied spec, to the lines employed 
in a picture ; chiefly colled, or in generalized sense, 
character of draughtsmanship, method of rendering 
form. Also pi. (cf. sense 15) the distinctive fea- 
tures of composition in a picture. Line of beauty ; 
the curve (resembling a slender elongated letter S), 
which according to Hogarth is a necessary element 
in all beauty of form. Also, with reference to en- 
graving (see line engraving in 32). 

1616 B. Jonson Forest xiii. 20, I, that .. bnue not .. so my 
selfe abandon'd, as .. I should.. feare to draw true lines, 
’cause others paint. 1753 Hogahth Anal. Beauty vii. 38 
The waving line, which is a line pore productive of beauty 
..for which reason we shall tall it the line of beauty. ..The 
..line of beauty, .being compos’d of two curves contrasted, 
becomes still more ornamental. Ibid. x. 52 For as . . there 
is but one that truly deserves the name of l he line of beauty, 
so. there is only one precise serpentine-line that I cal] the 
line of grace. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 46 A bold 
stroke with the line of beauty, and well shaped stalks, leaves 
and flowers . . are the only things a designer has 10 observe 
in compleating a.well-designed damask pattern. 1824 Dibdin 
Li hr. Comp. p. iv, Miniature engravings in the line manner. 
1849 Chambers's Inform. II. 727/1 To this state of etching. . 
professional engravers bring theirplaies to be fit.ished in the 
line manner. 18.. Bookseller's fatal.. First impressions of 
.. the 27 fine portraits .. all beautifully engraved in line. 

1 395 Zangwiu. Master n, i 126 To translate into colour 
and_ line all this huge pageant oflife. /bin. 11. iii. 154 We 
praise the mellow Virgilisms in Tennyson, blit we are down 
upon the painter who repeats another's lines. 

e. Geomancy. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust, l i. 49 Lines, circles, scenes, letters, 
and characters. 

f. In various games, as tennis, football, etc., the 
line denotes a particular line which marks the 
limit of legitimate or successful play, 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 35 Thou hast striken the 
hall, vnder the lyne. c 1645 Howell Lett. 11753) I2 7 F< or 
mortalls are so many balls Toss'd som o’r line, som under 
fortun’s walls. 1890 HEATHCOTEetc. Lawn Tennis (Badm. 
Libr.) 334 It will often be extremely difficult for him to 
judge on which side of the line the ball was dropped. 1899 
F. Mitchell in Football Libr.) 210 When the throw- 
out belongs to his opponents, every forward on coming up 
to the line must mark his man. 

8. Something resembling a traced mark, chiefly 
in natural objects; e.g. a thin band of colour; a 
suture, seam, furrow, ridge, etc. Line of growth 
(Conch.): see quot. 1839. 

£1290 . 9 . Edmund g6 in A. Eng. Leg. I. 299 In al is bodi 
nas o weom. .bote ase is heued was of I-smyte. .A smal red 
line is al-a-boute. £1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lor ash. 
91 Longe leuys. - bat liauyn whit lynys yn hem. 1596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 266 The Lione he settis in 
the midis ; than tua lynes, on the vttir syd, Wouen in threid 
of gold. 1601 Shaks. Jnl. C. 11. i. 203 Yon grey Lines, That 
fret the Clouds, are Messengers of Day. 1613 Ckooke Body 
of Man 476 The lynes it hath are long and almost super- 
ficiary, yet diuided manifold . .by the thin membrane running 
betwixt them. 1672 Grew Anat. Plants, Idea Philos. Hist. 
(1682)6 Those several Lines, by which both the said Varieties 
[of plants] are determin'd. 1826 Kikby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 
290 Line, a narrow longitudinal stripe. 1839 Sowkrby 
Conch. Man. 57 Lines of growth, the eccentric strim or lines, 
formed by the edges of the successiv e layers of shelly matter 
deposited by the animal, by which it increases the shell. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 26 Along the faces of the sections 
the lines of stratification were clearly shown. 1880 Rimmkr 
Land A- fries lew. Shells p. xxiii, The line of growth. 1883 
F. M. Peard Con trad, xiv, There were black lines under 
her eyes_ the next ^morning. 1895 Zangwill Master 1. x. 
in A thin line of light crept again under the door. 

b. A furrow or seam in the face or hands. In 
Palmistry: A mark on the palm of the hand 
supposed to indicate one’s fate, temperament, or 
abilities ; e. g. line of life, of fortune, of the head, of 
the heart , of health or liver (/ hepatic line). 

1338 Elyot Diet, Incisurse, . the lynes in the palme of the 
hande. 1567 Mafi.f.t Gr. Forest 56 The small lynes in our 
hande. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. n, ii. 169, 1 shall haue good 
fortune i goe too, here's a simple line of life. 1601 — Twel. 
N. in, ii. 84 He does smile his face into more lynes, then is 
in the new Mappe. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. 
(1640) 55 You..meane not to marrie by the line of your life. 
1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 42 The Line of Life or of the 
Heart.. .He that hath this entire, long, clear and ruddy, 
shall live a happy life. Ibid., Line of liver, liver line [see 
Liver sb, x 1 c and 6] a 1716 South Serin. ( j 823) IV. 7 No more 
than he can read the future estate of his soul in the Hues 
of his face. 1842 Longf. Sp. Sind. 111. v, The line of Hfe is 
crossed by many marks. 1893 Zangwiu. Master it!, ii. 290 
There were lines of premature age on the handsome face. 

C. A narrow region in a spectrum, appearing to 
the eye as a fine straight black or shining stroke 
transverse to the length of the spectrum. Called 
collectively Fraunhofer s lines. 
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1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. v. 117 Dr, Waollaston .. 
discovered six fixed dark lines in the spectrum. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 21/1 'I 'he beautiful discovery made by Wollaston 
and Fraunhofer of the existence of dark spaces, bands trans- 
verse to the length of the spectrum, and now generally 
designated Fraunhofer’s lines. 

d. Jewellery. (Sue quot.) 

1883 Daily Tel. 12 Feb. 5/9 The. ,cat’s-eye..is character- 
ised by possessing a remarkable play of light resulting from 
a peculiarity in its crystallisation. This ray of light is 
called ‘line’ by jewellers. 

9 . Math. A11 element of configuration such as 
must be represented in geometrical figures by a 
‘ line ’ (sense 7) ; a continuous extent (whether 
straight or curved) of length without breadth or 
thickness ; the limit of a surface ; the trace of a 
moving point. 

*S 59 W. Cunningham Cosmagr. Clause 17 A Circle is a 
plaine and flat figure comprehended within one line, which 
is called a circumference. 1570 Biu.ingsi.ey Euclid 1. def, ii. 

2 A lyne is a magnitude hauing one onely space or dimen- 
sion. 1660 Barrow Euclid t. Def. ii. 2. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. I. 434 If from any Point L of the Ellipse two right 
lines LS, LE be drawn. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 
280 Lines are either Parallel, Oblique, Perpendicular, or 
Tangential. *831 Brewster Newton j 1855) II. xiv. 6 He 
considers a line as composed of an infinite number of points. 
1883 Watson & Burbury Math. Theory Electr. tj- Magn. 
1 . 155 The line x = k log f. 

b. With various defining words : A curve con- 
necting all points having a common property. 

1826 [see Isothermal]. 1850, 1873 [see Aclinic]. 1877 
[see. Adiabatic]. 

10 . A circle of the terrestrial or celestial sphere; 
e. g. + ecliptic, equinoctial, + tropic line. Now 7-are. 

1387TREV1SA Higdcn (Rolls) II. 9 In Armenia, Macedonia, 
Italia, and in oJ>er londes of >e same lyne. c 1391 Chaucer 
Astral. Prol., The arising of any planets aftur his latitude 
fro the Ecliptik lyne. 1511, 1351 [see Equinoctial A._ 1 ]. 
1353 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 8 The lyne. called Tro- 
picus Cancri and the Equinoctial lyne. 1667 Milton P. L . 
tv. 282 Under the Ethiop Line By Nilus head. 1667-8 New- 
castle & Dbyden Sir Martin Mar-all v. i. D.’sWks. 1883 
III. S3, I have seen your .. ecliptics, and your tropic lines, 
sir. 1837 [see Equinoctial A. 1]. . 

b. The line', the equinoctial line ; the equator. 
Under the line : at the equator. (Sometimes 
written with a capital.) 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 392 ( margi ) The 
straight of Malaca is vnder the line. 1598 W. Phillips 
Linschoten 1. iii. 5/1 The shippes are at the least two monthes 
before they can passe the line. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 

I, 1 Sebastian Cabot . . sayled to about forty degrees South- 
ward of the lyne. 1676 Glanvill Ess. iii. 27 Some of the 
Indians that live near the heats of the Line. 1728 Pope 
Dune. in. 62 Where spices smoke beneath the burning Line. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. 69 The naked negro, panting at the line. 
1814 Wellington in Gurw. . Dcsp. XII. 92 To prohibit all 
trade in slaves north of the Line. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 
606 In a darker isle beyond the line. 

allusively. i6to Shaks. Temp. tv. i. 235. 1613 — Hen. 
VIM, v. iv. 44. a 1667 Cowley Misc,, Account 42 Cold 
frozen Loves with which I pine, And parched Loves beneath 
the Line. 1667 Flavel Saint indeed (1754) 125 The Beams 
ofhis glory strike it but obliquely and feebly, but shortly it 
will be under the line, and there the sun shall stand still. 

11 . Often used for ‘ straight line ’ (sense 9) ; esp. 
in Physics and techn., as in line of the apsides, of 
distance, of force, of sight (for which see those 
words). Line of fire (see quot. 1859). 

c 1400 Maundev. (Ro.xb.) xx. 90 pe lyne hat es betwene 
pise twa sternez departez all pe firmament in twa partes. 
1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 149 Marking d.ili- 
gentlye that the Center of the second Circle, he in the line 
of sighte. 1601 Dolman La Primand. Fr. Acad. (1618) 
III. xxiv. 116 By meanes of the shadowes, or visuall lines, 
representing thesaideshadowes. z8ifi Playfair Nat. Phil.- 

II. 266. The forces which act upon a body .. may be re- 
solved into the directions of three lines or axes. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Operai. Mechanic Gloss. 778 Line of centres, 
a line drawn from the centre of one wheel to the centre of 
another when their circumferences touch each other. 1831 
Illnstr. Ca.tal. (it. Exhib. 319 Whenever the axis of a single 
lens comes in the line between the observers and the focus. 
*859) Stonehenge’ Shot-gun 314 The line of fire is the in- 
definite projection of the axis of the barrel. 1873 Maxwell 
Electr. Magn. § 82 I. 84 If a line be drawn whose direc- 
tion at every point of its course coincides with that of the 
resultant force at that point, the line is called a Line of 
Force. 1897 Outing (U. S ) XXX. 250..T Any number of 
players can take part . . so long as they are not so crowded 
as to get into each other's line of play. 

b. Fencing. (See quot.) 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl.,_ Line, in fencing, is that part of 
the body directly opposite to the enemy, wherein the 
shoulders, the right arm, and the sword, ought always to 
be found ; and wherein are also to be placed the two feet, 
at the distance of 18 inches from each other. In this sense, 
a man is said to lie in his line, to go out of his line, &c. _ 

0 . On the line : said of a picture in an exhibi- 
tion which is hung so that its centre is about on a 
level with the eye. 

*850 Guclick & Timbs Paint. 314 The centre of the picture 
should riot he much above the level of the eye. In an ex- 
hibition the pictures in this most favourable situation are 
said to be on the ‘line’. 1873 Punch 26 Apr. 169/1 Pictures 
hutig ‘upon the line' at the Academy, for reason of their 
merit. 1895 Zangwill Master 11. ii. 134 And I was also on 
the line in the big room, 

12 . In advb. phr. (mostly obs.) having reference 
to the straight line, e.g. even as line, even by line, 
as straight as line (now, as a line) , as line right, 
tight '(>«£); as a or any line, in iintil ) ane ling 


(Sc.): in a direct course, straightforward; also, 
straightway, at once. [Cf. Line htuht.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (r8xo) 150 After in a while com 
R. euen as lyne. c 1330 Arth. 6- Merl 6370 (KolbitigJ 
Lurch pe wombe & purch [ie chine pe spere 3ede_ euen bi 
line, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1412 (1461) To his Neces 
hous as Streyt as lyne He com. ibid. hi. 179 (228) Pandarus, 
as faste as he may dryue. To Troylus po com as lyne right. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iv. (Jacobus^ 298 He gert fele knyehtis 
in a lynge pryk efter pame. 1375 Barbour Bruce xii. 49 
Than sprent thai sammyri in-till a lyng. c 1422 Hocci.kve 
Learn to Die 692 To purgatorie y shal as streight as lyne. 
c 1470 Henryson Mar. Fait. x. {Fox />• lVolf)xv i, To the 
wolff he went in to ane ling. 15x3 Douglas a E nds x. viii. 

43 Lykeas ane lyoun..Cummys braidand on the best fist 
in a lyng. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 687 Quliilk 
causit him go leip furih in ane ling. 1546 J. Heywooo 
Frov. (1867) 27 Thou folowest their steppes as right as_a lyne. 
1889 ‘ Rolf Boi.drewood' Robbery tinner Arms xliii. He. . 
went as straight as a line. 

13 . A direction as traced by marks on a surface 
or as indicated by a row of persons or objects. 
To bring into ( a ) line : to align ; fig. to cause 
(persons) to agree, to make unanimous, •p T° 
draw in a or one line : to be unanimous. 

a 1500 MS. Ashtnole 344 If. 22 b ( Chess rn/es\ Draw thy 
kyng.. forth in to the lyne ther his kyng goth yn. , 1546 J.. 
Heywooo Prov. (1867)63 He loued me: We drew both in 
one line. 1595 Shaks. John iv. iii. 152 Now Powers from 
home, and discontents at hotn[e] Meet in one line. 1600 
Holland Livy xui. xxi. 1127 Seeing the LL. of the Senat 
thus drawing all in a line. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 The 
Bottom-line is the line that bounds the bottom of the De- 
scending Letters. 1763 Hoyle Chess 163 When your Adver- 
sary has a Bishop and one Pawn on the Rook's Line. 1851 
lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 355 As the breech sight, the 
muzzle sight, and the object aimed at, are.. at different dis- 
tances from the eye, it is difficult to bring them at once into 
line. 1837 La\vrf.ncf, Guy Liv. ix. 89 Livingstone. .was 
going to get the horses in line, to start them for the farmer's 
Cup. x86o Gen. P. Thomi-son Audi Alt. III. ci. 2_ Jona- 
than, too, is coining into line; his caustic wit is making its 
way into the press. 1897 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/1 It was 
found a matter of no small difficulty to get all the owners 
into line. 

b. Mil. (See quot. 1872—6.') Cf. sense 2T. 

1796 lustr. y Reg. Cavalry (1813) 73 When the open 
Column, halted on the Ground on which il is to form, wheels 
up into Line. 1802 C. James Milit, Diet, s.v., When the 
light infantry companies are in line with their battalions. 
1872-6 Voyle X Stevenson Milit. Diet. (eel. 3) s.v., The term 
in line is applied to a battalion when its companies are de- 
ployed on the same alignment to their full extent, i.e. in 
two ranks. Columns are said to be in line when their fronts 
are on the same alignment. z83x Tennyson Charge Heavy . 
Brigade i, And he call’d ‘ Left wheel into line ! ’ ; ! 

14 . Contour, outline ; lineament. 

1390 Greene Mourn. Garm. (1616) C 3 b, Seeming him was 
his wife, Both in line, and in life. 1601 Shaks. All's Well 

I. i. 107 Euerie line and trit.ke ofhis sweet fauour, 1611 — ■ 
Cytnb. iv. i. io The Lines of my body are as well drawee as 
his. x8x8 Shelley Lines on Enganean Hills 19 The dim 
long line before Of a grey and distant shore. 1844 King lake 
ESthen viii. (187S) 122 The line of my features. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 430 The savhge lines ofhis mouth. 
1891 Truth xo Dec. 1240/2 The skirt falling in ptraight,_plain 
lines to the ground. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v, iii. 286 
The round line of the sea was bleared and broken. 

15 . pi. a. The outlines, plan, or draught of a 
building or other structure ; spec, in Ship-building, 
the outlines of a vessel as shown in its horizontal, 
vertical, and oblique sections. (Also fg.) 

i673.Temple Ess. Irel, Wks. 1731 I. 121 The raising such. 
Buildings as I have drawn you here the Lines of. . 1691 T, 
H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. xiii, Nor have I heard of any 
other Ship built by the Kings-fisher's Lines. 1776 G. Semple 
Building in IVater 66 The principal Lines of my Design of 
a Bridge suitable to that Place. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit, hulia 

II. iv. v. 188 Carnac .. remained .. to lend his countenance 
and aid to measures, the line of which he had contributed 
to draw. 1831 lllustr. Calal. Gt. Exhib. 336 Model of a 
ship’s hull. . . The novelty claimed in the uniformity of its 
lines, i860 Reade Cloister 6- H. Ivii. (1896) 174 Her ex- 
travagant poop that caught the wind, and her lines like a 
co.ked hat reversed. 

b. fig. Plan of construction, of action, or proce- 
dure: now chiefly in phr. on (such and such) lines, 
1737 Burk n Abrtdgm. Eng. Hist 1, ii. 13 I11 all very- un- 
cultivated countries., there are but obscure lines of any form 
of government. 1807 S. Cooper (title) The B'ir.st .Lines of 
the Practice of Surgery; being an elementary work for 
Students [etc.]. X862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1863' VII. Iv. 
x8 The lines of their, policy are often to be traced for the 
most part by conjecture and inference. 1875 — Gen. Hist. 
Rome li. (1877) 404 He did not live to lay even the first 
lines ofhis great work. 1879 Frouuf, Ccesar viii, 80 He 
had reorganised the constitution on the most strictly con- 
servative lines. 1888 Bryce Amer. Coimnw. II. lxi. 432 
Nearly all these offices are contested on political lines. 1880 
Swinburne Stud. Prose <$- Poetry (18941206 No later work 
of Victor Hugo’s, written on the same lines or in the same 
temper, can reasonably be set beside the Ch&thnents. 

10 . [After F. ligne.\ A measure of length, the 
twelfth part of an inch. 

1665 Phil. ‘Trans. I. 61 It did hear hut 2 inches and 9 lines 
French for its greatest Aperture. 1739 Adanson Voy. 
Senegal 101, I was informed, that there fell two inches three 
lines of water. 1849 SB. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 62 The 
Long-tailed Field-Mouse. ..Length of head and body three 
inches eight lines. 1863 Berkeley Brit, Mosses 1. 3 Varying 
from less than a line to many inches in length, 
b. In recent technical use (see quot.). 

1880 Plain Hints Needlework 173 Button Gauge... The 
numbers indicate the quantity of ‘ lines ’ in diameter. This 
‘ line ’ is equal to the French millimetre. 


17 . A limit, boundary; more fully, line of de- 
marcation. Phr. To draw the line (see Draw in 
59 b); also, with similar meaning, to f lay. form 
a line. To run the lines (U. S.) : see Run v. 

TS95 Markham Sir R. Grannie (Arb.) cxii, And now the 
night grew necre her middle line, a 16x3 J. Dennys Seer. 
Angling 1. iv. Bib, Of Heaut-n the middle Line That 
makes of eqnall length both day and night. 1727-32 [*ee 
Demarcation], 1732 Vuvk Ess. Mon 1. 228 And Middle 
natures, how they hug to join, Yet never pass the iisuper- 
able line ! 1769 Burke Late St. Nation "Whs. 1842 I. 

108 Their different principles compose some of the strongest 
political lines which discriminate the parties even now sub- 
sisting amongst us. 1770 Sir J. Rlynoi ds Disc. iii. (1876)1 
33 It is this intellectual dignity.. that ennobles the Painter’s 
art ; that lays the line between him and the mere mechanic. 
i8i8Jas. Mill Brit. India 1. iii. 11840) I. 69 To form a line 
between them and the Company, it was ordained, that [etc.]. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 30 The line which bounded 
the royal prerogative. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 11. vii, 
Hold on and hit away, only don’t hit under the line. x8q8 
Huxley Physiogr. xviii. 303 The lines of separation of the 
great watersheds. 

b. Mason s and Dixons line : tbe southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania, so named from the two 
astronomers who surveyed it (176,7-1767), and 
forming the line of demarcation between, the free 
and the slave States. 

1830 Whittier Old Portr. A- Mod. Sk. Pr. Wks. 1889 II. 
195 Every petty postmaster south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line became ex officio a censor of the press. 1861 Lowell 
E Pluribus Utium Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 51. 

1 18 . Degree, rank, station. Ohs. 

1328 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. 12T Skiparis and 
seruandis of euery lyne. isg6 Siiaks. i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 168' 
To shew the Line, and the Predicament Wherein you range 
vnder this subtill King. Ibid. iti. ii. 85 And in that very 
Line, Harry, standest thou. 1782 Paine Let. A liv II ay n at 
(1791) 37 One whom years, experience, and long established 
reputation have placed in a superior line. 1783 G. A. Bel- 
lamy Apol., etc., (ed. 3) TV. 46 She . , had received a more 
liberal education than is usually bestowed upon English 
women in the middle line of life. 

III. Applied to things arranged along a (straight) 
line. 

19 . A row or series of persons or objects, 

1357 Records Whetst. H ij, Men call a line of Brickes, 
and a line of Asshelers stones, when many bee laied in 
a rowe, in lengthe. 1603 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 117 What will 
the Line stretch out to’th’ cracke of Doome? 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 63 P 4 The Officers planting themselves in a 
Line on the left Hand of each Column. 1718 Lady' M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar oS, Aug., The Street. .is per- 
haps The most beautiful line of building in the world. _ 1776 
‘I rial of Nwldocomar 57/2 The bond was wrote obliquely, 
from right hand to left, the seals in a line, on the margin. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 260 A line of trading posts 
from the Mississippi and the Missouri across the Rocky 
mountains. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 31 Trees in formal line. 
1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. xiv. (1879) 301 The 
vailey. .enclosed by lower lines of hills than [etc.]. i8 S 3 
M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy xui, I he line of festal light m 
Christ-Church hall. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 158 In 
the whole line of the procession. 

b. A fancy name lor : A flock of geese. 

[1802 Daniel Rur, Spurts II. 465 [Geese in flight] form 
two oblique lines like the letter V, or if their number be 
small, only one line.] 1882 Standard 10 Feb. 5/3 To speak 
by the book, of a ‘ line’ instead of a ‘ flock’ of geese. 

LO. Mil. A trench or rampart ; pi. (also collect, 
sing.), a connected series of field-works. Also, 
one of the tows of huts or tents in a camp or 
cantonment (see quots. 1872-6 and 1876). Line oj 
cb'cumvallation, defence, etc. : see the second sbs. 

1663 Manley Gm tins’ Low C. I-Varres 613 The Line that 
ineompassed his Camp was 8 Foot high. 1695 Prior Ballad 
Taking Namur 113 Regain the lines the shortest way, 
Villeroy. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 139 p 7 He took the 
French Lines without Bloodshed. 1793 Burns Sodger's 
Return i, 1 left the lines and tented field. 1839 Keightley 
Hist. Eng. I. 352 Lines were now run from bastille to bas- 
tille, and the town was completely shut in. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 21 To attack the Gorkha positions 
at the western extremity of their line. 1839 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (18621 263 Lines are formed for the entrench- 
ment of armies, and are composed of a succession of redans, 
&c. (joined by curtains). 1872 6 V0Y1.E & SiEVKNSON.WtVtV. 
Diet. s.v. Cantonments, In India ,, a cantonment contains 
barracks for European troops, and native huts termed lines 
For the Sepoys. 1876 Murray’s Iiandhk. Surrey, etc, 173 
In the North Camp [Aldershot] the buildings are principally 
of wood, arranged in ‘ lines ’. . which are lettered from A to 
Q. Each line is an oblong block of about 40 huts. 

Jig. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, v. 220 They hastened to 
entrench themselves within the lines of absolute despotism. 
21 . Mil. and Naut. A row or rank of soldiers 
(distinguished from a column) ; a row of ships in 
a certain order. Also occas. collect, sing. = ships 
of the line. .Line of battle : see Battle sb. 12. 
Ship of the line : a line-of-battle ship. 

1704 Loud. Gas.' No. 4054/1 Their Line consisted of 52 
Ships and 24 Gallies, 1706 Ibid. No. 4222/3 He had then 
30 Ships of the Line,, .besides two or three Frigats. 1769 
Falconer Did. Marine (1780) A a 3 b, The line is said to 
be formed abreast, when the ships sides are all parallel to 
each other, on a line which crosses the keels at right angles. 
x8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg,, Cha, raders 56/2 Lord Cornwallis 
put him in command of the second line of thearmy. x8ot 
Cami’Bell Battle of the Baltic ii, While the sign of battle 
flew On the lofty British line, 1805 in Duncan Life of 
Nelson (1806' 231 We have only 11 line, 3 frigates, and a 
sloop. 1813 Southey Life of Nelson vi, The fleet from 
Cadiz . . consisting, of from seventeen to twenty sail of tbe 
line. *813 Byron Ode,* We do. not curse thee, Waterloo' 
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iii, While the broken line enlarging, Fell or fled along the 
plain, 1838 Lytton Leita iv. i, Suddenly the lines of the 
Moors gave way. 

b. The line : in the British army, the regular 
and numbered troops as distinguished from the 
guards and the auxiliary fo.ees ; in the U.S. army, 
the regular fighting foree of all arms. 

1802 C, James Milit. Diet 1813 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp, (1S38) XI. 141 To prevent the men from volunteering 
to serve in the line. *849 Chambers's Inform. II. 184/2 The 
pay of a private.. in the cavalry of the line [is] is, j,d..\n 
the infantry of the line, is. id. 1838 Lytton What will he 
do ? 11. v, Then Charlie Haughton sold out of the Guards., 
[and] went into the line. 1863-6 H. Phillips Amer. Paper 
Curr. II, ,48 The Connecticut line.. assembled to return to 
their homes and leave the army to its fate. 1S81 J. Grant 
Cameramans I. iii. 37 The new head-dress for the Line, 
e. All along the line : at every point. 

1877 Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 246 God will he victorious 
all along the line in the present battle. 1880 T. Hodgkin 
Italy Invaders 1. 1, i. 117 The campaign of 378 opened 
auspiciously for the interests of Rome along the whole line. 

22. A regular succession of public conveyances 
plying between certain places ; e.g. the Cunard line 
(of steamers), the White Star line. 

*848 Chandlers' s Inform. I. 424/2 Lines of large steamers 
are got up by companies as a speculation, 1900 F. T. B u l- 
i.tcn Idylls of Sea 198 The better class of seamen will be 
found making voyage after voyage in the same vessel or at 
least in the same line, igoi Scotsman 2 Mar. 10/1 The 
first vessel of the new direct line to Jamaica from England. 

23. A row of written or printed letters. 

a. gen. One of the rows of letters in any piece 
of writing or letterpress : often, esp. in pi., put for 
the contents or sense of what is written or printed. 

\ Line by line : from beginning to end, seriatim. To read 
between the lines : to discover a meaning or purpose not 
obvious or explicitly expressed in a piece of writing. 

at 000 Riddles xliii, 10 (Gr.) Se torhta ./Esc an an linan. 
1362 Langl. P. PI A. viii. 94 pe Bulle In two lynes hit lay 
and not a lettre more. 1375 Harbour Bruce xvn. 84 Quhen 
the marschail the cowyne Till bath the lordis lyne be lyne 
Had tald. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 428 In canoun lie in pe 
decretales 1 can nou^te rede a lyne. a 1400-30 A h zander 
1821 Loo ‘ litill thefe ’ in ilka lyne hislettir me callis. 1591 
Shaks. t Hen. VI , in. i. 1 Com’st thou with deepe pre- 
meditated Lines? With written Pamphlets? 1638 Baker 
tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) too The g -od opinion you 
have of me, which is to be seen in every lyne of your 
letter. 1709 H, Felton Classics 11718) 80 Two Lines would 
express all they say in two Pages. 1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4807 '4 Let him send a Line or two directed to the Blue 
Anchor and Crown. *713 Steele Englishman N0.53. 344 
Clerks amongst us make distant Lines, few words in those 
Lines. *755 Johnson s. v., (In the plural) A letter; as, I 
read your lines. 1796 Jane Austen Pride Prej. xxvi. 
(1813) 130 Not a note, not a line, did I receive in the mean 
time. 1816 C. Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore 31 We carved 
not a line, and we raised not a stone. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 1 1. 299 The distance between your Tines in the letter 
just come. 186S J. Martineau Ess. I. xi8 No writer, .was 
ever more rend between the lines. 1879 F roude C&sar x iv. 
194 In every line that he wrote Cicero was attitudinising 
for posterity. 1880 Si'Urgeon Serin. XXVI. 327 They do 
not say as much to their secret selves", but you can read 
between the lines these words—' What a weariness it is ! ’ 
1896 Menton's Meek. Exerc ., Printing -p. xviii, A line-for- 
line and page-for-page reprint of Lhe original text. 
fig. 1373" L, Lloyd Pilgr. Princes (1386) 2x0 The last 
line of all thinges is death. 

b. spec, in Printing. A row of types or quads. 

1659 C. Hoole tr. Comenius' Oriis Sensualism 1 (1672) 101 

The Compositor . . composeth words in a composing stick, 
till a Line be made. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 11 You must 
indent vour Line four Spaces. Ibid., It is not graceful to 
end a Break with a short word onely in a line. 1683 — 
Meek. Exerc. II. 394 White-line, a Line of Quadrats. 1841 
W. Savage Diet. Printing 3:0 Head line , the top line of a 
page in which is the running title and folio, but sometimes 
only a folio. 

f c. colled. A written record, message, etc. 06s. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1932 [He] Vn-lappis Irply |>e lefe & 
Jje line [r/,r. lines] redes. I hid. 2060 And vneth limpid him 
J>e lee (>e lyne me recordis. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9628 The 
Secund day suyng, sais me the lyne, ]>e Troiens full tymli 
tokyn jxe feld. 

a. A few words in writing ; often applied to a 
short letter. 

1647 H. Markham Let. in izth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 3, I . . desire a line under your own hand to whom 
1 shall deliver the castle. 1731 Berkeley Let, to Johnson 
25 July, Wks. 1871 IV. 326 A line from me in acknowledg- 
ment of your letter. 1773 J. Adams Wks. (18541 IX. 352, 
I have this morning received a line from Mrs. Warren, 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 415 History was too much occu- 
pied with courts and camps to spare a line for the hut of the 
peasant or for the garret of the mechanic. 1865 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett. 1 1 1. 279 Dearest, — Just a line to say that all goes 
well, 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella II. 307 Marcella scrib- 
bled a line on a half sheet of paper, and .. despatched 
Benny with it. 

e. The portion of a metrical composition which 
is visually written in one line; a verse; pi. verses, 
poetry. Also pi., (so many) lines of verse (some- 
times, of prose) set to be written out as an imposi- 
tion in school. 

To read the line (Sc.) : to give out the words of a metrical 
psalm or hymn a line at a time (cf. Line v . 1 6). 

1:563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 8 
The regent sal cause thayme to writ twa or thre lynis of 
Terence. 1599 Drayton Idea xlii, And in my lines, if shee 
my loue may see 1 1623 13 . Jonson To memory of Shake- 
speare, Marlowes mighty line. 1630 Milton On Skaks., 
Each heart Hath front the leaves of thy unvalu'd Book, 
Those Delphick lines with deep impression took. 1709 
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Pope Ess. Crit. 347 And ten low words oft, creep in one ! 
dull line. 1752 Hume Ess. § Treat. (1777) 1 . 211 Each 
line, each word, in Catullus, has its merit. 1792 Cowper 
i title) Lines addressed to Dr. Darwin. 1809 Byron Eng. 
Bards A’ Review. 390 Lines forty thousand, cantos twenty- 
five ! 1867 A. Dickson Rambling Recoil. (1868) 33 To dis- 
pense with reading the line in psalmody was by many held 
to be profane. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2' I. 252 1 he lines 
of Homer which you were reciting. 1894 Wilkins & Vivian 
Green Bay Tree I. 72 To commute the punishment to 500 
Latin lines. 

f. pi. Short for marriage lines, the certificate 
of marriage. Applied also dial, to other kinds of 
certificates (e.g. of church membership). 

1829 J. Hunter Hallantsh. Gloss., Lines. Marriage-lines 
is a certificate of marriage often asked for and kept by the 
bride. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xi, She could not produce 
her marriage lines. i86x-2 Thackeray Adv. Philip xii. 
(1869) I. 254 1 How should it child like you know that the 
marriage was irregular?’ ‘Because 1 had no lines’, cries 
Caroline quickly. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 81 1 Lines 
of admission or as we should call them letters of recom- 
mendation. 1901 Union Mag. Mar. 106/1 The old minister 
fell into a reverie in the very midst of filling in Sandy 
M’Turk’s lines. 

g. pi. The words of an actor’s part. 

1882 Daily Tel. 7 Dec., He [an actor] said, ‘Do let me 
get in some of my ‘‘lines*’'. 

h. Line upon line : now taken as referring to 
the reiteration of statements in successive lines of 
writing or print (for the orig. meaning see 5 ). 

iSxx Bible Isa. xxviii. 10. 1837 M rs. T. Mortimer [title) 
Line upon line; or, a second series of the earliest religious 
instruction the infant mind is capable of receiving. 1896 
Home Mission. (N. Y.) Aug. 218 A iine-upon-line presenta- 
tion of these facts. 

IV. Serial succession. 

24. A continuous series of persons (rarely of 
things) in chronological succession. Chiefly with 
reference to family descent, a series in which each 
member is the parent of the one next following. 
So male, female line, direct line. For heir of line, 
see IIetr i b. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 279 If gentillesse were planted 
natureelly vn-to a certeyn linage, doun the lyne. 1426 
Lyog. De Gail. Pilgr. 14696 ‘ Flatrye '.. by dyssent off 
lyne doun Eldest douhier off Falsnesse. c 1440 Jacob’s 
Well 48 In he lyne vpward, hi fadyr is to )xe * n l ,e first 
degre of kynrede. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 34 The fyrst 
ryeht lyne of the fyrst Stewart. 15x3 Bk. Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 285 A marshall nxuste take hede of the byrthe, 
and nexte of the lyne, of the blude royall. 1640 Lo. Diguy 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll, in, (1692) I. 146 By the concentring 
of all the Royal Lines in his Person. 1705 Addison Italy 
13 There is no House in Europe that can show a longer 
Line of Heroes, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 457 
Isaac, Jacob, Judah . . and . . Solomon, were preferred with- 
out any regard to the next in line. 1784 Cowper Task v. 
211 In the line Of his descending progeny. 1809-10 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1865! 136 The property, .derived from a long 
line of ancestors. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 21 III. 358 Pur- 
chases in the line of the mother or grandmother. 1862 
Stanley Jew. _C 1 i. I. xiii. 254 He and his sons founded a 
long line of Priests. 1895 Law Times Rep. LXXII. 817/1 
The case is governed by a line of authorities extending 
over a century. 

+ b. Byline : by lineal descent. 06 s. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1481 Of pis lord descendede 
Tydeus By ligne. C1375 Sc. J.eg. Saints xi. (Symon 
Judas ) 3 Of Symone . . & of Iudas . . pat brethire ware be 
lyne of lies to Sancte lames callit Jxe les. £1386 Chaucer 
Knt.’s T. 693 Of his lynage am I, and his of spryng By 
verray ligne. 4*400 Destr. Troy 1841 Lord of fie londe as 
he lyne olde. 1470-85 Malory Arthur v. x, My fader is 
lyneally descended of Alysaunder .. by ryeht lygne. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 144 The lawful 3outh 
quha rycht be lyne was sproung of the kingis blude. 

25. Lineage, stock, race. ? Somewhat arch. 

£1330 Arth. <§• Merl, 5462 (Klilbing) Aigilin, A wijt knip 

of gentil lin. £1400 Sowdone Bab. 357, 1 trowe, he weie 
a develes sone, Of Belsabubbis lyne. £1440 Partonope 
7253* He is of the lyne of king Priam. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
21 They had put out of rome tarquyn and al his lygne. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 6 Sole beyre male lefte of 
the ligne of Richarde duke of Yorke. 1634 Milton 
Comm 923 Virgin, daughter of Locrine Sprung of old 
Anchises line. *697 Dry den Virg. Georg, iv. 303 Th’im- 
mortal Line in sure Succession reigns. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xxiv. 588 Shame not the line whence glorious you descend. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 4=6 The party hostile to 
his line, his office, arid his person. 1865 R. W. Dale Jew. 
Temp. xiii. (18771 139 He belongs to no consecrated line. 
187JJ. Bancroft Footpr, Time i. 78 The line of Cyrus being 
extinct. 

V. A direction or course of movement. 

28. Track, course, direction; route; e.g, line of 
communication, of march, of operations. 

For telegraph line see 1 e. 

*426 Lydg. De Gnil. Pilgr. 21779 That lyne ryht shal lede 
the To the place.. Wych thaw hast..souht. 1625 N. Car- 
penter Geog.' Del. ). ii. (1635) 15 All earthly bodies are by 
a right line directed to the Center of the Terrestriall Globe. 
*626 Bacon Sylva § 224 Sounds that move in oblique and 
arcuate lines, 1748 Anson's Voy. it, vii. 213 This would 
have carried us in a direct line to the Island of Quibo, 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 574 Though.. the shaft. .err but little 
from the Intended line, 1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 737 Lying 
in a diagonal direction across the line of march. 1859 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer., Line, the route of a stage-coach, railroad, 
packet, or steamer. 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 193 The 
neck of coun try by which be keeps up his communications 
with the base is called the ‘line of operations’. 1872 B. 
Stewart Physics ii, (1876) 3 You must know.. the direction 
or line in which 1 am moving. *895 Zangwill Master i. 
vii, 82 They ran on parallel lines that never met. 
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b. Short for line of rails, railway line , tram 
line. Cf. branch 111. 

In railway lang. variously applied ( a ) to a single track oj 
rails, as in the up line , the down line ; [b) to a railway form- 
ing one of the parts of a system, as in main live, branch line, 
hop line', (c) sometimes to an entire system of railways un- 
der one management, as in the Midland line. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 643 The numerous 
projected lines of rail-road for diminishing the friction of 
carriages. 1841 Penny Cyci. XIX. 251/1 Curves on a main 
line of railway being, .objectionable. . . When the Liverpool 
and Manchester linewasprojected. *848 Chambers's Inform. 

I. 411/2 The p an of laying down continuous lines or tram- 
ways of smooth pavement for the wheels to toll over. 1851 
Illustr. Catat. Gt. Exhib. 1148 Model of a patent railway, 
with a third line of rails, to prevent running off the line. 
18&1 Musgrave By-roads 195 The farmers . . use the line to 
advantage by sending flour to inland and coast consumers 
by every train. C1886 R. Kipling Railway Folk 56 Natur- 
ally a father who has worked for the line expects the line to 
chi something for the son. 1898 Flor. Montgomery Tony xx 
A few stations down the line. 

e. U.S. To ride the line : to make the circuit 
of the boundary of a cattle-drift in order to drive 
in st ray cattle. 

x838 T. Roosevelt in Century Mag. Mar. 66o/r Those 
who do not have to look up stray horses, and who are not 
forced to ride the line day in and day out. 

d. Hunting. The straight course in the hunting 
field, esp. in phrases to ride the line, to take, keep 
one's own line. 

1836 New Sporting Mag. X. 62 Nothing is so unsports- 
manlike or so dangerous as to cross a man at a leap ; every 
one should keep his own line, and if a man when he gets 
close to it fears the fence before him, he should pull up. 
1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVII. 196/2 A parson he was, after 
a sportsman’s heart. . . Though an old man when 1 knew him, 
he always rode the line religiously. 1898 St. James's Gaz. 
15 Nov. 6/1 Hounds drove along after their fox in rate 
style, ..the line was worked out to Houghton. 

27. Course ol action, procedure, life, thought, or 
conduct. 

*3.. K. Alt's. 7266 For his barouns and for myne This 
weore the ryghtest lyne. £*330 Arth. J Merl. 6492 (Kolb- 
ing) |le king arus by wrongful lines & ..He furlay ]>e 
stewardes witf. 1629 N . Carpenter Achitophet 39 The same 
hand of Kingly munificence which . . pointed him out the 
lines of his obliged loyaltie. 1787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 

II. 112 The line I have observed with him has been [etc.]. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Lam, 111. 57 Promising to 
consult with him, in regard to what line of life he should 
pursue. 1826 Disraeli h'iv. Grey 11. xiv, I should then have 
inherited some family line of conduct, both moral, and poli- 
tical. 1850 Lewis Lett. (1870) 233 The Protectionists, as a 
party, have taken no line in the matter. 1878 R. W. Dale 
Led. Preach, v. 131 You should consider by what lines of 
thought, .you would be able to make the truth clear to them. 
1882 Pebodv Eng. Journalism xvi. (1882. 121 The line that 
shall he taken upon all the questions of the day. 1893 Swin- 
burne Stud. Prose <y Poetry (1894) 42 F ew men . . whose 
line of life lay so far apart from a naturalist’s or a poet’s 
can ever have loved nature or poetry belter. 

28. A department of activity ; a kind or branch 
of business or occupation. 

The sense seems to be largely due to the influence of quot. 
161 1, where, however, line ( - Gr. eauui 1*, lit, ‘ measuring rod 
R.V. ‘province’; was prob. meant by the translators in a 
sense belongingto branch II. The ‘phrase line of things, 
sometimes used instead of line in the sense above explained, 
certainly arose from misapprehension of this text, where the 
words ‘ in another mans line ’ are parenthetical. 

[1611 Bible 2 Cor. x. 16 And not to boast in another mans 
line of things made ready to our hand.] 1638 Rouse Heav. 
liniv. x. (1702) 148 Keep thou especially in thine own line 
neither trouble thy self for the line of another. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. 11. iv. § 23 It is not out of Curiosity or Busybodi- 
nesse, to he meddling in other mens Lines. 1677 Hubbard 
Narrative 11. 86 To intrude our selves into that which is 
out of our Line, or beyond our Sphere. x6gi Wood Ath. 
Oxon. I. 266 He entred on the Physick line, but took no 
degree in that Faculty. *7513 Johnson Let. Mrs. l'hrale 
20 Sept., Seeing things in this fight 1 consider every letter 
as something in the line of duty. *787 Jefferson Writ. 
(1859; II. 95 If I can be made useful to you in any line 
whatever here. 1791 Boswell Johnson 23 Sept. an. 1777, 
Johnson was., prompt to repress colloquial barbarisms., 
such as line , for department, ox branch, sc* the civil line, the 
banking Lne. *806-7 J. Bkresford Miseries Hum. Life 
(1826) iv lntrod., Any thing much worse than usual in that 
line? *809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. r 65, I had got into the 
matrimonial line. 1820 Byron Blues 11. 94 Stick to those 
of your play, which is quiie your own line. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Char. ix. (1892) 238 Mr. Augustus Cooper was in 
the oil and colour line. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 535 '2 The 
line of this story is correctness rather than interest. 

b. In (or out of) one's line : suited (or unsuited) 
to one’s capacity, taste, etc. 

1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xxvi, Have you got anything in 
my line to-night? *886 R, Kipling Dcpartm. Ditties, etc. 
(1899) 35 Her jokes aren’t in my line. *888 Harper's Mag. 
July 183 Store-keeping was not in my line. 
t20. Used by Shaks. in pi. for: ‘Goings on’, 
caprices or fits of temper. [Cf. the Warwickshire 
dial, plsrase on a line — in a rage.] 

1598 S11AKS. Merry W. iv. ii. 22 Your husband is in his 
olde lines againe. *606 — Tr. if Cr. 11. iii. 139 Yea watch 
His pettish lines. {Mod. edd. lunes in both places ,] 

80. Comm. An order received by a traveller or 
agent for goods; the goods so ordered; also, the 
stock on band of a particular class of goods. 

*882 Daily News 4. Mar., Spinners content themselves with 
supplying special lihes and immediate requirement. 1891 
Ibid, ix Apr. 6/6 In spite of the new French lariff we still 
continue to receive fair ‘lines’ for silver goods from Pans. 
1892 M oney Market Rev. 6 Feb., Another error committed 
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by some of the Trusts has consisted in talcing inordinately 
large ‘ lines ’ of particular Stocks. 

VI. Combinations. 

31 . Simple attrib. and objective, as line battalion, 
end, -guard, -maker, -making, - pair , -regiment, 
-rime, -room ; line-throwing adj. 

- 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. 50/1, 2 companies 
from each of the “fine battalions assigned to the sub-district. 
*748 W. Hardy Miner's Guide 184 Your Assistant having 
made a mark upon the Ground, where the “Line End 
touched last. i838 ‘ J . B tcic er dy k e ’ life. _ A ll-round A ngier 
„ 2 8 A Nottingham reel fitted with a little invention, .in- 
tended to prevent the line uncoiling.. off the reel. This 
“line-guard has answered beyond my expectations. 1837 
Daily News 13 Sept. 7/3 Some six miles further on, tiie 
point where [railway] “line-making was actually in process. 
18S7 Cayley in Coil. Math. Papers (1893) VI. 201 A conic 
is a curve of the second order and second class ; quA curve 
of the second order it may degenerate into a pair of lines, or 
“line-pair. 1864 Trevelyan Compel. Wallah (1866! 255 
•Eighteen months in such a school would have turned the 
French '•line-regiments into Zouaves. x86o Marsh Eng. 
Lang. xxv. 554 '•Line-rhyme is a constituent of all but the 
most ancient forms of Icelandic verse, a 1843 W. Cart- 
wright Ordinary in. ii, To hangup cloaths, or anything 
you please, Your Worship cannot want "line-room. 1887 
Daily News 9 Mar. 6/7 A "Line-Throwing Gun. 

-|-b. Bot. Used - linear-. Obs. 

1787 Pant. Plants I. 37 The leaflets line-lane’d, keel’d, 
erect. Ibid. 41 Seeds one, cover’d, line-oblong. Ibid. 105 
Filaments five, line-compress'd. 

32 . Special combs.: + line-angular a. (see 
quot.) ; line-bait, bait used in line-fishing; line- 
ball Baseball (see quot.); line-breeding U. S. , 
'the breeding of animals with reference to securing 
descent from a particular family, especially in the 
female line ’ (Webster Sitppl. 1879) ? line-cod, 
cod-fish caught with a line ; line-concb, a large 
gasteropod of Florida, Fasciolaria distans, marked 
by black lines {Cent. Diet.)] line-coordinate 
Math , one of a set of quantities defining the position 
of. a line; line density (see quot.); line drawing, 
a drawing done with a pen or pencil ; line engrav- 
ing, the art of engraving ‘in line’, i.e. by lines in- 
cised on the plate, as distinguished from etching and 
mezzotint; an engraving executed in this manner; 
line-filling, a flourish or ornament serving to fill 
up a line of writing; line-firing Mil., firing by 
a body of men in line; line-fisherman, a man 
who fishes with a line ; so line-fishing sb. and a ; 
line-hnnter, a hound which follows its quairy 
by the line of the scent alone ; so line-hunting a.; 
line-integral Math., the integral, taken along a 
line, of any differential that has a continuously 
varying value along that line ; line -integration, 
the operation of finding a line-integral ; line-knife, 
a knife used on a whaler for cutting the harpoon 
rope ; line-maker, ‘ a manufacturer of rope, sash- 
lines, clothes-lines, etc.’ (Sim monels Diet. Trade 
1858) ; line pin, one of the iron pins used to fasten 
a bricklayer’s line (see quot. 1S59) ; + line-reel, 
a reel upon which a gardener's line is wound; 
line-riding U.S-, riding the line (see sense 26 c) ; 
line-rocket, a small rocket attached to a line 
or wire along which it is made to run ; line- 
soldier, a soldier of the line, a linesman ; line- 
squall, a squall, consisting of a violent straight 
blast of cold air with snow or rain, and occurring 
along the axis of a V-shaped depression ; so line- 
thunderstorm; line-storm U.S , an equinoctial 
storm ; line-way, + {a) a tow-path ; (b) ‘ a straight 
direct path’ (Halliwell 1847); line- wire Tele- 
graphy, the wire which connects the stations of a 
telegraph-line; line- work, drawing or designing 
executed with the pen or pencil (as opposed to 
wash, etc.). Also Lineman, Linesman. 

1774 ML Mackenzie Maritime Suyv. p. xviii, A ‘•Line- 
angular Survey is, when the Coast is measured all along 
with Chain, or Wheel, and the Angles taken at each Point 
and Turn of the Land with a Theodolite, or magnetic 
Needle. 1895 Outing (O. S.) XXX. 432/1 Minnows, frogs, 
crayfish or any favorite "line bait. 1874 H. Chadwick Base 
Ball Man. 55 A 1 “line ball ’ or 1 liner ’ is a ball sent swiftly 
from the bat to the field almost on a horizontal line. 1877 
Holusworth Sea Fisheries 80 Very few '•line-cod are 
caught in the North Sea for the next three months. 1866 
Cayley in Coll. Math. Papers \ 1892) V. 523 Considered as 
iwhat in the iheory of "line-coordinates it in fact is) a par- 
ticular case of the double tangent. 1873 Maxwell Elcctr. 
<5r Magn. § 64 I. 68 in this case we may define the “line- 
density at any point to be the limiting ratio of the electricity 
on an element of the line to the length of that dement when 
the element is diminished without limit. 1895 Zangwill 
Master 11, vii. 205 To undertake wash-drawings, “line- 
drawings, colour-work or lithography. 1810 Trans. Sue. 
Arts XXVIII. 14 “Line Engravings of Historical Subjects. 
*849. Chambers's Inform, ii. 729/2 Effect is obtained in 
etching in the same manner as in line-engraving— nam el y, 
by depth. 1895 M. R. James Abbey St. Edmund's at Bury 
93 The small initials . . as well as the “line-fillings, are of 
the most absolutely perfect kind. i8oz C. James Mitit. 
Diet., * Line-firings are executed -separately and indepen- 
dently by each battalion. 1858 Greener Gunnery 405 For 
close quarters, line-firing, or quickness of loading, the mus- 
ket will hold its place for. centuries to come. 1899 Daily 
News 12 Apr. 672 The “line-fishermen off our coasts. 1843 


C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 242 They depend for this 
supply on Tine-fishing. 1897 Daily News so Feb. 6/2 The 
screw “line-fishing boat George Baird. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour 1.1893) 355 Many of them [sc. hounds] 
had their heads up. ..Some few of the “line hunters were 
per.-evering with the scent over the greasy ground. 1856 
Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xii, They are capital ‘line- 
hunters’, so says John. 1890 Sat. Kev. 1 Feb. 135/1 In 
the vast forests of Europe a line-hunter on the scent of an 
ungalled hart would be lost to all eternity. Ibid., The old 
slow “line-bunting staghound. 1873 Maxwell Eledr. 
Magn. § 69 I. 71 "Line-Integral of Electric Force, or 
Electromotive Force along an Arc of a Curve. Ibid, 11881) 

I I. 232 The magnetic potential, as found by a “line-integra- 
tion of the magnetic force. 1851 H. Melville Whale xli. 
202 The captain seizing the "line-knife from his broken 
prow, had dashed at the whale. 1667 Pepvs Diary 19 July, 
The pretty woman,, the “line-maker’s wife that lived in 
Fenchurch Streete. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 395/2 
Two “Line Pins, with a Line lapped or raped about part of 
both. 1700 Moxon -Pitch. Exerc. (1703) 247 A Pair of Line 
Pins of Iron, with a length of Line on them. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Prad. Build, 387 The Line Pins, consist of two iron 
pins, whh a line of about sixty feet, fastened by one of its 
extremities to each. 1859 Cvoilt's Enrycl. Archit. (ed. 4) 
11. iii. 514 The line pins . . for fastening and stretching the 
line at proper intervals of the wall, that eacli course may 
be 1 kept straight in the face and level on the bed. 1616 
Suhfl. & Markh. Country Panne 256 When you haue 
cast your ground, you shall begin to stretch your line with 
good and firme line-reeles, to take the bredth and length 
of your borders round about. 1888 T. Roosevelt in Cen- 
tury Mag, Mai-. 668/2 “Line-riding is very cold work, and 
dangerous, too, when the men have to he out in a blinding 
snowstorm. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 19 Charges for 
the “line rockets. 1869 E. A. Parkus Prad. Hygiene (ed. 
3) 551 Two-thirds of each “line-soldier’s service is passed 
abroad. 1887 R. Abekcromby Weather 241 This class of 
atmospheric disturbance, which, for the sake of classifica- 
tion, we will call ‘“Line-squalls*. 1867 Whittier The 
Palatine 63 Along their foam-white curves of shore They 
heard the “line-storm rave and roar. 1887 R. Abekcromby 
Weather 248 We will now give an example of Mine- 
thunderstorms which are not associated with the trough 
either of a V or a cyclone. 1464 Rolls of Par It. V. 569/2 
A.waye on either syde of the scid water called a “lyne.weye, 
to convey the said Trowes, Botes, Cobles and Shiites, on 
the seid water. 1870 F. L. Pope Electr. Tel. iii. (1872) 24 
A Telegraphic Circuit consists of one or more batteries, the 
“line wire, the instruments and the earth. 1895 Zangwill 
Master ii. viu 205 Cross-hatching, solid Mack, line- work. 

t Line, sbd> Obs. In quota, lyne; see also 
Ltque. [a. OF. tin, ligne, ling(el\ Some kind of 
ship. 

\e 1394 Malverne Cantn. Iligden (Rolls) IX. 91 Franci et 
Hispam in uno baiynger et una lyna sulcanies maria circa 
ora marltiuia Anglias.) c 1400 ’]’. Wai.singham Hist. Angl. 
(Rods) II. 135 Duse grandes galeyae. et aliud genus ratis 
quod vocatur 1 lyne ’, et una bargia, et septem balingarise. 
1523 Ld. Berners P'roiss. I. ccexxviii. 514 He made redy 
for him a shyp, called the Lyne, the whiche wolde go on 
the see with all maner of wyndes without perell. 

[Line, sb.-, ‘a hat-maker’s pad’, given in some 
Diets, (as an application of Line sb. 1 ) seems to be 
a spurious word, due to a misreading of Luke sb.- ] 
luine (lain), v: 1 Forms: 4-7 lyne, 5 lynyn, 
7 loyn, 5- line. [f. Line sb. 1 ; with primary re- 
ference to the frequent use of linen as a lining 
material for articles of clothing.] 

1 . trails. To apply a second layer of material 
(usually different from that of the article ‘ lined ') 
to the inner side of (a garment ; in later use, any 
covering or containing object) ; to cover on the 
inside. 

c 138$ Chaucer Prol. 440 In sangwyn and in pers he clad 
was al Lyned with Taffata and with Sendai. 1432 E. E. 
Wills (1882) 91 A russet gounne lytiyt with whythe blanket. 
a 1548 Hall Chrqn., Hen. VIII 239 The sieves and brest 
were cutte, lyned with doth of golde. 1591 Lodge Catharos 


beast, .make no evasion. 1664 Wood Life 5 Dec. (O.H.S.) 
II. 24. For loyning and lengthuing my new yarn stockings, 
3 d. 1676 Wiseman Sure, vi. v. 423 You may u-e. .Tin- 
plates lined with soft Linings to receive the fractured 
Member. 1718 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to Clegs Mar 
28 Aug., The church of the Annunciation is finely lined 
with marble. 1793 Burke Regie. Peace iv, Wks. IX. 123 
An ambas:-ador, whose robes are lined with a scarlet dyed 
in the blood of Judges. 1820 Syd. Smith Mem. (1855) II. 
197 Lady Granville is nervous on account of her room, being 
lined with Spitalfields silk. 1829 Southey Young Dragon 
1. v. 8 With amianth he lined the nest, And incombustible 
asbest. 1843 Bunn Dis. Liver 147 Abscesses,, .lined by a 
distinct, but very thin membrane. 1872 Yeats 7 ec hit. hist. 
Comm. 339 A mode of lining culinary., articles with enamel, 

b. transf. and fig. 

c 1586 C’tkss Pembroke Ps. lv. iii, Mischief cloth’d in 
deceit with treason lin’d. 1608 Topseli. Serpents (1658) 602 
Nature hath.. lined them [serpents] with a more thick and 
substantial flesh. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause. (16/0) 132 
How can you escape to be involved in a treason, lined 
with perjury ? 1603 Dryden Juvenal vi. (1697) 161 Unless 
some Antidote .. lines with Balsam all the Noble Parts. 
1742 Young AY. Th. vm, 503 With modest laughter lining 
loud applause. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 149 In a few 
minutes, .it is lined with bright, small air bubbles, 1780 
CowPKR Table T. 59 The diadem with mighty projects 
lined. 1784 — Task 1. 310 The willow such, And poplar 
that with silver lines his leaf. 

t 2 . To strengthen by placing something along 
the side of ; to reinforce, fortify. Also fig. Obs. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. P, 11. iv. 7 To lyne and new repayre 
our Townes of Warre. 1605 — iUach, 1. iii. 112 He.. did 
lyne the Rebell with hidden heipe And vantage, a 1626 


Bacon Cbusld. War w. Spain Mi sc, Wks. (1629) 43 Two 
Generals, .. lined and assisted with Subordinate Com- 
manders of great Experience. <21639 Osborn Chap outers 
<§•<-. Wks. (T673) 630 Your Resolution is too well lined by 
Philosophy against the storms of Danger, to admit a Parley 
with any force but that of Reason. 1663 Manley Grot ins' 
Low C. Warres 275 The upper part of the Town, where 
the Walls were not lined with banks, he thought fit to batter. 
1704 Harris Lex. Techrt., To Line a Work, is to strengthen 
a Rampart with a firm Wall, or to encompass a Parapet or 
Moat with good Turf, &c. 1761 Churchill Rescind Poems 

(1763) I. 43 Receiv’d, with joyful murmurs of applause, 
Their darling chief, and lin’d his fav’rite cause. 

3 . To fill (one’s purse, pockets, stomach, etc.) 
with something that may be spoken of as a lining ; 
to cram, stuff. 

1314 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshnt. f Percy Soc.) p. l.\*i. He 
had apautner with purses many folde And surely lined with 
silver and with golde. 1550 Crowley Last Trump. 8 ao 
Thou wylt viset no sicke man that cannot lyne thy pursse 
with golde. 1397 Shaks. 2 lien. IP, 1. iii. 27 Who lin’d 
himself with hope, Eating the ayre, on promise of Supply. 
1600 • — A.V, E, 11. vii. J54 The Iuslice, In fairs round belly, 
with good Capon lin’d. 1611 — Cymb. 11. iii. 72 What If 
I do line one of their hands, 'tis Gold Which buyes admit- 
tance. 1623 Massinger New Way iv. i, I will not fail my 
lord. .. Nor 1, to line My Christmas coffer, ir.63 Dryden 
Wild Gallant 1. i. 11725) 97 When 1 have lined my sides 
with a good dinner. 3672 — Assignation Prol., You come 
to plays with your own lollies lined. 1731 W. Bowman 
Serin, xxix, Tho’ such change would line our breeches. 
1793 J. O'Keeffe Song , ‘ Friar of Orders Cray ’ ii, With 
old sack wine I’m lin’d within, xb’zo Combe Dr. Syntax, 
Consol. 1. (1S69) 144 For now I have my purse well lin’d 
Nor doth a fear assail my mind. 2824 Carr Craven Dial. 
Gloss. 90 Lined , drunk. ‘ He’s weel lined 1866 Whittier 
Maids of Attitash 30 No bridegroom’s hand be mine to hold 
That is not lined with yellow grid. 

4 . To cover the outside of; to overlay, drape, 
pad, lit. and fig . ; to face (a turf-slope). Obs. 
exc. A ant., to add a layer of wood to. 

1572 Gascoigne Hearbes , Councell to Bent hoi. Withipoll 
(IS75 1 352 Theyr smoothed tongues are lyned nil withguyle. 
i6z6[see Clarichord 1:]. 1663W00D Life 9 J uly ( O.H.S. 1 1 . 481 
The ray les. .were loyned in mourning. 1664 Power Exp. 481 
Philos. 1. 5 A fuzzy kinde of substance like little sponges, 
with which she [Nature] bath lined the soles of her [the fly’s] 
feet. 3712 J. James tr. Ee Blond's Gardening 67 Slopes., 
require more Circumspection in the Method of lining them 
with Tutf. 1794 Rigging <r Seamanship 1. 31 Bowsprits 
made of two trees, are conked together in the middle, and 
bolted as masts, and lined to the size. 1796 C. Marshall 
Carden, xviii. (1813J 293 If the bed gets over cool, line it, or 
cover round with straw. 

5 . I11 certain technical senses (chiefly to line up). 
a. Bookbinding. To glue on the back of (a book) 
a paper covering continuous with the lining of the 
back of the cover, b. Cabinet- making. To put 
a moulding round (the top of a piece of mrnilure). 

1880 Zaehnsdorf Bookbinding x\x. 85 This class of work 
is nut lined up. The leather is stuck directly upon the book. 
1885 Crane Bookbindiugxv. 118 Before lining the back, the 
headband should be set. 1889 Work 22 June 1. 234/1 
A small toilet table was being lined up. 

6. To serve or be used as a lining for. (Cf. 
senses 1, 3, and 4.) 

1726 Swift Bee's Birth-day 8 Nov. 34 Domestic business 
never mind Till coffee has her stomach lin’d. X733 — tht 
Poetry Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 188 Your poem sunk, And sent in 
quires to line a trunk. 1794 Cowfer Needless Alarm 15 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn ; Bricks line the 
sides, but shivered long ago. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. 
lxxvii. 6 These mortal lullabies of pain May bind a book, 
may line a box. 1885 Law Times Rep. Li I. 738/1 Small 
quantities of gold and silver . . became embedded in the bricks 
lining the furnaces. 2892 Speaker 3 Sept. 289/2 Wild rose 
. .fading.. down to the daisied g>ass that lines the ditches. 
1893 Zangwill Master 11, iv. 367 Caricatures of. .sensuous 
fai.es lined the walls. 

Line (loin), vf Also 4-6 lyne. [f. Line sb . 1 
Cf. L. linedre , F. ligner (OF. lignier), Sp. linear, 
It. Uneare .] 

1 . trans. To tie with a line, string, or cord fare)] 
*j-to string (a bow) (obs.). 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints v. ( Johannes) 478 pe^unge man 
jrian his bov bent syne, and vith his hand jiare-vith can lyne. 
*398 Theviba" ’Barth'. De P. R. xvii. xcvii, (1495)663 The 
flex is. .gadred all hole and is thenne lyned. 1872 De Verb 
Americanisms 131 Cunning mules. .are lined, that is, the 
forefoot is tied to the hind foot on the same side. 

2 . To measure or test with a line, to cut to aline ; 
also absol. Occas . fig. to reach as with a measur- 
ing-line. Obs. exc. m technical use. 

<11400 Burgh Laws cv. (,9c. S/at. 1 .), pat pai sail leilly 
lyne in lenth as braidnes baith foir part and back part of pe 
land. 1466 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I 1 1 . 93 The 
hordes slialbe lynyd and leyd on hye on the gisles. 1341 
A herd, Reg. XVII. (Jam.), The Baillies ordanit the lynaris 
to pass to the ground of the said tenement, and lyne and 
marclie the same, &c. c 1573 Balfour's Praeticks 117541 44, 
I sail lyne landis lellelie betwix parteis. 1633 H. Vaughan 
Silex Sdnt. 57 A sweet self-p.ivacy in a right soul Out- 
runs the Earth, and lines the utmost pole, 1708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier (1845) 32 As they line or sound for the 
depth of a River. x8goW. J. Gordon B'ouudiy 316 Then 
if the trunk is tu be squared it is ‘lined’. The siring is 
fastened at one end, and^ mounting the tree, the foreman 
moves the line about until he finds what branches should 
be cut away to trim the trunk to the best advantage. 

3 . (U.S.) To angle with a hook afid line. rare. 

1833 [see Lining vbl. slD 5]. 

4. ’lo trace with, or as with, a line or lines; to 
delineate, sketch. Chiefly in combination with 
advs. To line in : to put in with a hard pencil the 


LINE. 

permanent lines of (a freehand drawing) ; also, to 
insert (objects;, in the outline of a picture. To line 
off', to mark off by lines. To line out: to trace 
tiie outlines of (something to be constructed) ; to 
prescribe in general outline ; to forecast, adumbrate. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iii. ii. 9 7 All the pictures fairest 
are hut blacke to Kosalinde. 16x8 Mynshul Ess. 
Prison 1 My purpose is, with dim water-colours to line me 
out a heart. 1650 Baxter Smuts' It. tv. xiii. § 1, I have., 
lined you out the best way that I know for your successful 
performance. 1677 Yakranton Eng. Improv. 138 Here is 
a way plainly listed out to cheat the Rats and Mice. 1799 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth 264 Mr, D. ..has boldly lined 
off streets and a market place through the very heart of the 
moor. 1819 Scorr Leg. Montrose x, He again strongly con- 
jured hint to construct a sconce upon the round hili called 
Drumstiah, and offered his own friendly services in lining 
out the same. 1880 G. M kredith Tragic Coni. (iSSi! 197 She 
had seen them 'mountain heights] dayafter day thinly lined 
on the dead sky. 188S Milligan Revelation vi. (18871 231 
The picture may not yet be realised in fulness, but. every 
blessing lined in upon its canvas is in principle the believer's ; 
now. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 1 1 . 304 Think or com- ; 
pressed lips, open or sunken eyes, straight or hooked noses, 
may enable one. to roughly line out a disposition. 

5 . To mark with a line or lines ; to impress lines 
upon ; to cover with lines. Also with off, out. To 
line through ; to draw a line through v an entry), 
to cross out. 

1330 Pa lsgr. 6it / a Have you lyned your paper yet? / hid. 
613/1, 1 lyne, as a carpenter dothe his tymber with a coloured 
lyne before he square it. 1703M0XON Much. Exerc. 100 The 
Stuff being thus lined is fastned with wedges over the Pit. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 130.It.Lthe land] must be lined 
out into oblong squares. 18x9 Shelley Rosalind a- Helen 
429 Selfish cares with barren plough, Not age, had lined his 
narrow brow. 1826 E. Irving Babylon IX. v. 64 I’he chart 
was lined off., for tracing upon it the rise, and progress. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xiii. This entry was afterwards lined 
through. 18,. — (Ogilviei, He had a healthy colour in 
his cheeks, and his face, though lined, bore few traces of 
anxiety. 18S7 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ,, Tojine^ a ship, is 
to -.trike off with a batten, or otherwise, the directional lines 
for painting her. Ibid., Line out stuff, to mark timber for 
dressing to shape. 1874 Thearlk Naval Archil. 99 The 
edges and -butts of the plates are lined off. 1892 Daily 
News 26 Jan. 3/1 Every piece of wood [should] be correctly 
lined before being cut or planed, xgoo A. Black in E r/o- 
iiforSept. 223 The pale wronged face, lined with melancholy 
resignation. 

6 . To read out (a metrical psalm, a hymn) line by 
line for the congregation to sing. Also to line out. 

1833 N . D. Goulu Ch. Mas. A mer. 47 This custom . . of 
reading, or lining, or, as it. was frequently called, ‘ deacon- 
ing’ the hymn or psalm in the churches. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXIX. 549/2 The preacher was lining out a hymn. 
He lined out two tines, everybody sung it, 

7 . U.S. To follow, the line of (light of (bees'!. 

1827 J. F, Cooi’er Prairie I. v, 78 , 1 had lined a beautiful 

swarm that very day into the hollow of a dead beech. 1833 
H r. Marti neau Briery Creek ii. 32 Girls .. lining the wild 
bees to their haunt in the hollow tree. 1879 J. Burroughs 
Loi lists .<;• IV. Honey 25, I emerged, .just in tune to see the 
runaways disappearing over the top of the lull. .. Lining 
them as well as I could, 1 soon reached the hill-top. 

8 . a. tram. To bring (ships, soldiers, etc.) into 
a line or into line with others ; to bring (one's. boat) 
into line with that of (another); also with up. 
Hence U.S. to assign (a person) * (certain work). 

1796 I nstr. f,- Reg, Cavalry (18131 193 The pivots being 
lined, and the wheeling distances being true. 1884 il lit. 
Engineering led. 3) I. it. 75 Too much time must not . . be 
lost in lining the gabion accurately. 1886 Philadelphia 
Times 21 Mar. (Cent,), No actor of American birth and 
training can be lined to this class of work. 1891 Daily 
News 28 Dec. 3/1 The cast iron frames are lined up in pla e 
before the concrete is poured in. 1899 Ibid. 29. July 8/7 
Blackstaffe. .crossed over in front of Howell and lined him. 

b. intr. iff) To present to the eye a line of a 
specified kind. (//) To form a (good) line with 
others ; to fall into line • also with out , up ; Jig. to 
come up to a certain line, {c) To run in line with ; 
to border upon. 

(a! 1794 tigging ft Seamanship I. 16 Masts that have 
cheeks differ in this; they line tapering athwartships.. .The 
aftsides of top-masts line straight. 

(/) 1799 Bystander 159 This the printers describe by say- 
ing a letter does not line well. 1796 [nstr, <$• Reg. Cavalry 
(1813) 34 The men as they come up endeavour to line well 
on the pnrt already formed. 1864 Tkoi.loi’u Smalt Ho. at 
Ailington xv, She struggled to line up to the spirit of her 
promises and she succeeded. 1887 Shearman Football 
(Badm. Libr.l 316 The forward must always be ready to 
line up and face one , man, and one only, 1&88 Pall Mali 
G, is June 5 2 Nearly two hundred 'old students’ lined up 
to receive the Royalties. 1894 Daily News & Oct. 2/7 The 
two old birds and the four cygnets then lined out in battle 
array. *897 Outing iV, S.) XXX. 334/t These boats., 
enjoyed a world-wide renown for their speed, auterior to 
their lining up against boats of another type. 

(«) r88r Harper's Mag. No. 369. 433 fa Three hundred 
acres of good fresh land, lining., with the Booker estate. 

9 . a. To arrange a line (or ; g. of troops) along 
(a hedge, road, etc,), b. To have ot lake one’s 
place or (of inanimate objects) to have a place in 
line along (a road, etc.). 

In both .significations the vb is now apprehended with a 
mixture of the sense of Line e. 1 - 

a, *647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. \r. § 248 They having 
lined the hedges behind them with their reserve. 1684 
Sc under beg Rediv. v. 115 And Lined the Wood on each 
side of the Narrow Way with several Companies, of Mw 
queteers. X740 S, Speed in Buccleuch MSS. (.Hist. MSB, 
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Comm.) I. 393 Their coasts were lined with soldiers on 
that account. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xliii. 1x869) II. 611 
The ramparts were lined with trembling spectators. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias x. iii. (Etldg.) 344 The walks well gravelled 
and lined with orange trees. xSiz Ann. Reg., Gen. Hist. 
139 The numerous batteries with which it [the shore] is there 
lined. 1820 W. Irving Sketch BA r. II. 155 At such times the 
street is lined with listeners. 1833 I.ytton Rienzi vi. ii, 
He came into a broad and spacious square lined with palaces. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 580 The thick hedges which 
on each side overhung the narrow lanes, were lined with 
musketeers. 1839 Jephson Brittany vii. 88 A fine quay 
lined with shipping. 1878 Rosw. Smith Carthage 8 The 
Greeks, .lined the southern shores of Italy with that fringe 
of colonies, which [etc.]. 1895 Zangwill Master 1. x. 1 12 

A cutting in the hill lined with overhanging snow-drifts. 

b. 1598 Barret Theor. Warns 48 At that instant have 
the shot that line the battell, their time to serve, a 1671 Ld. 
Fairfax Mem. , 1699! 30 They ..had set about five hundred 
M usketeers to line the hedges abuut the Town. 1707 Land. 
Gas. No. 4345/3 The Streets were lin’d by the Militia. 1746 
Hervey Medct. (18181 126 The violet .. condescends to line 
our edges. 1773-83. Houle ON. Fur. xxxv. 496 Not feeble 
years, nor childhood stay’d, but all Alike impatient throng’d 
to line the wall. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Citron. 55/2 
Council-liouse-street . . was lined by the body guard, 1861 
M. Rathson Ess. (1889) I. 45 Broad landing quays covered 
with cranes lined the river bank. 1869 Bouteu. Arms tjr 
Arm.v tii. (18741 132 The English archers.. lined the pass. 
1879 Cassells Techn . Educ, IV. 126/2 For some twenty 
years he annually dispatched ten or twelve vessels to the 
ports lining the Mediterranean. 

Lille (lain), v.* Also 4, 6 lyne. [ad. F. lign- 
er.] trans. Of a dog, wolf, etc.: To copulate 
with, to cover. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvut. xxv. (1495) 784 The 
Y miens teche bytehes and leue them In wodes by uyghte 
for Tygres shold lyne them and gendre w l them. 1533 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 57 And.scho was lynit with 
ony of that birth, Sic hundis that said for hunting ar na 
worth. 1576 Turberv. Veneris ii. 5 From that time they 
begnnne to haue bitches lined by that doggo and so to haue 
a race of them. 1687 Dryden Hind P, 1. 179 Tnese last 
deduce him from the Helvetian kind, Who near the Leman 
lake his consort lined. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. 1 . H iv/x 
Mongrels, that tome from a Hound-bitch, that has been lin’d 
by a Dog of another Kind. 1889 Mivart On Truth 379 
Analogous effects are often produced when a thorough-bred 
bitch has been once lined by a mongrel. 

Lineable, a . : see Livable. 

Lineage (ii n/ecl.s;). Now only literary. Forms: 
4-7 li(g)n-, ly(g)nage, (5 len-, lyne-, lyngnags, 
6 linn-, lyna(d)ge), 7- linkage, [a. OF. lignage, 
linage = Pr. linhatge. Sp. linaje, Pg. linhagem. It. 
ligitaggio, tegmgglo'.—’L. typG*/medtiaem{see-AGi:), 
{. linea LiNE.nM The spelling lineage, which ap- 
pears late in the 17th c., is prob. due to association 
with Line rA 2 ; the mod. protmncialion is influenced 
by lineal or L. linea.] 

. 1 . Lineal descent lrom an ancestor; ancestry, 
pedigree. 

121330 Otuel 336 Tel me. .Of what linage j>ou art come. 
c 1385 Chaucer A. G. IV. 1820 Lucrece, Tarquinius that., 
shold ist as be lynage & be right Don as a lord & as a worthi 
knyght. c 1440 Generydes 3873 The Kyng of Egipte, born 
of higlie lenage. 1489 Caxton Eaytes op A. 1. vii. 16 The 
gretenes of his lignage and liye blood of his persone. 1547- 
64 Bacuhvin Mar. Philos. (Palfr.) 64 He, that to his noble 
linage addeth veruie & good conditions, is highly to he 
praised, 1386 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.'n. III. 23, 
i am riot of so base a linage, nor cary so vile a minde. 1606 
G. WJoudcockic] Hist, tvstine xi.i. 129 There was at the 
same time one Arsaees, though of unknown lynage, yet of 
approued valor. *701 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. in. iii, 41 
Thou ait the father of our Kings, The stem whence their 
high lineage springs. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
VIII. 209, I have .. been thought to disgrace my lineage. 
1767 Blackstonk Comnt. II. 233 When the lineage is clearly 
made out, there is no need of this auxiliary proof. 1833 
Lytton Rienzi 1. i, The quiet and lowly spirit of my mother’s 
humble lineage. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout's C. vii. 43 
She was . . so white as not to lie known as of coloured lineage 
without a critical, survey. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist, I, xiii. 
346 Norman lineage was vulgarly regarded as the more 
honourable. 

t b. said of animals and inanimate objects. Ohs. 
CX435 Torr. Portugal 493 Ther be hawkes, ase I herd 
seyne, That byn of lenage gene. 1607 Topsell Four./. 
Feasts (1648) 253 These are said to refuse copulation with 
any other Horses that are not of their own kinds and linage. 
1633 Swan Spec. M. v, § 2 (1643) 15,3 White -hoar-frost is of 
the house and linage of dew. 1693. Sir T. P. Blount Nat. 
Hist. 195 They proceed in the Main from the same Stock 
and Linage, and are all more or lessof the Kindred of Salts. 
1697 Dry dkn Virg. Georg, in. 252 Distinguish all betimes, 
with branding Fire; To note the Tribe, the Lineage, and 
the Sire. 

2 , ' quasi -rt>«cr. (Chit-fly collect.) 
t a. The persons through whom one’s * lineage’ 
(sense i) is traced ; one’s ancestors collectively. 
[So F. lignage, in opposition to lignee - descen- 
dants,] Ohs, 

xx..K. Alls, 3068 Thow woldest geve vyl trovvage; So 
dude never non of thy lynage. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
v. x, Duke losue and Machabeus were of oure lygnage. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxiv. 402 My linage and forebearis 
war ay lele. 1357 North Gnenara's Diall Pr. 46 His 
linage was not of the lowest sort of the people . . but were 
men that lyved by the swete of iheir browes, 

b. The descendants of a specified ancestor [ = F. 
HgnJe], •f Also rarely applied to an individual 
descendant. ’ 

1303 R. Bru nnk Handl. Synne 2883 She wepte nat for any 
outrage But for of here come no lynage; ^at no fruyt of 


LINEAL. 

here my^t spryng [Orig. pur de/aute de ligne\. 4-137* 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 234 j>at herytag ],at to 
man I hicht & his lj-nag. ‘la. 1400 Arthur 269 Y am j>eir 
Eyr & Jxeyre lynage. 1430-40 Lydg, Bochas 1. vii. 1 15541 10 
Tencrease his lynage . . He tok'e a wife that was but yong 
of age. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 21 Pepyn . . was chosen 
kyng of Fraunce when the lygnage of kyng cloys faylled. 
a 1348 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 183 With hym died . . heires 
of greate parentage in the Southe parte, whose linages 
revmigt-d their deaths. 1373 L. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes (1586) 
167 li, Fully pevswaded with himselfe that hee was of the 
linage of the Gods. 1623 tr. Favinds Theat. Hon. vi. iii. 

1 18 Of this, Manage ensued a plenteous lignage, to witt 
three Sonnes and I'o ure Daughters. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 34 r 3, 1 am now arrived at that part of life in which 
every man is expected to settle and provide for the con- 
tinuation of his lineage. 1838 Thiklwall Greece II. xii. 
154 Callias, a seer sprung from the gifted lineage of Iamus.' 
1863 II. Cox Inslit. i. vii. 65 The dignity of the peerage . , 
was confined to the lineage of the person ennobled. 
pig. _ 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1876) I. ii. 37 The ‘Eastern 
Question as it was called, had become consecrated by its 
descent through a great lineage of Statesmen. , 

1 0. A family or race viewed with reference to 
its descent ; a tribe, clan. Ohs. 

_ la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 258 She [Envye] is ful glad, 
in hir corage, If she see any greet linage Be brought to 
nought in .shamful wise. 1387 Tkevisa lligden (Rollsi III. 
51 pat was }>e bygynnynge of j>e praidom of fie ten lynages 
of Israel, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxi. 224 The first Na- 
cyoun or Linage was slept Tartar. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour d vb, The fait or dede whiche the humayne lynage 
bought ful dme. 1332 Galway Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. V. 405 Whatsoever man or woman shall 
make any comperacion betwixt lynadge and ll]inadge. .sli'uld 
.. foifayte an hundrid shillinges. 1604 E. C[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies i. xxv. 80 From him sprang two 
families or linages. 

Lineal flrnfal), a. and sh. Forms : 4-7 liner 
all, 5-6 liniall, (5 linealle, -yalle, 6 lin-, lyne- 
al(l, -iall, -yall), 6- lineal, [a. F. lineal, f. late 
L. Imealis, £ linea Line shP] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to a line or lines ; consisting 
of lines, t Lineal alphabet : one in which the 
symbols consist of lines. Lineal demonstration-. 
one performed by means of lines. Lineal transla- 
tion : one in which the original is rendered line for 
line {rare). Lineal number, perspective-, see 
Linear. Of writing : Arranged in regular lines. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvi, (1495) 926 The 
nornbre liueatl begynnyth fro one and is wryte arowe and 
lyne vino endlesse. c 1430 Art Nombryng 14 Of nomhres 
one_ is lyneal, anoper superficialle, anoper quadrat, anoper 
culiike or houle. 1624 Wotton Elent. Arch. 1. 50 Errors 
etier occurring more easily in the management of grosse 
Materials, then Lineall Designes. 1709 J. Ward tntrod. 
Math. 1. ii. (1734) 10, I might have here inserted a Lineal 
Demonstration of this Rule of Addition. 1792 W. Roberts 
Looker-On No. 7 (1794) I. 91 This way of writing may be 
as swift, lineal, and legible, as the operations of daylight. 
1797 Holcroft Stolberg’s Trav. fed. a) III. Ixxiii. 113 They 
were not . . ignorant of lineal perspective. 1873 E. C. Sted- 
man Victorian Poets 371 He now is said to be engaged upon 
a lineal and literal translation of Virgil. 

b. Of measures : Relating to a single dimension 
of space ; - Linear ct. 3. 

a 1696 Scarburgh Euclid ti7o,5) 92 And let this measure 
be called the Lineal Unite. 1848 Gregory's Mathematics 
fed. 3! 120 An inch is the smallest lineal measure to which 
a name is given. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 
120 The claim Is 1,000 feet lineal measurement in length. 1 

2 . a. Of descent, ancestry, consanguinity, inheri- 
tance, or succession (hence also of a descendant, 
ancestor, heir, etc.): That is in the direct line; 
opposed to collateral. 

1426 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 132 Henry the sext, is truly 
borne heir unto the corone of Fraunce by lynyalle sucees- 
sioun. 1466 Paston Lett. II. 283 They shewed a lineall 
discent, how their first ancetor, Wulstan, came out of 
France, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 178, I am the .. 
lyneall heyre. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 12 And after them 
the royall issue came Which of them sprung by lineall 
descent. . 1690 Locks Govt. 1. xi. § 161 The Prime and 
Ancient Right of Lineal Sui cession to any thing, 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. 172 r 8 Enriched in the common 
course of lineal descent. 1767^ Blackstonk Comm. II. 203 
Lineal consanguinity is that which subsbts between persons, 
of whom one is descended in a direct line from the other. 
x8r7 Moore Lalla R. 1 Abdalla. .a lineal descendant from 
the Great Zingis. 1838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop. 
Law x. 65 Under recent legislation the father and other 
lineal ancestors are let in in default of lineal heirs. r88o 
Haughton Phys. Geog, vi. 262 Whether they may not both 
be the lineal descendants of older and extinct king crabs. 

b,. Pertaining to or transmitted by lineal descent. 
IJneal warranty (see quot. 1767). 

i486 in Surtees Misc. (18881 54 By cource of liniall posses- 
sion. 1570 T. Norton tr. NoweCs Cateck. (18531 173 The 
Jews claimed ..the Church of God as peculiar and by lineal 
right due to their nation. 1626 D’Ewks in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. I. III. 217. To whome the crowne of his auncestors and 
predecessors is now devolved by lineall right. 1719 Young 
Bus iris 1. i. 11757) >3 Busiris, who novv reigns, was first ot 
males In lineal blood, to which this crown descends, 1767 
Blackstonk Comm. II. 301 Lineal warranty was where 
the heir derived, or might by possibility have derived, his 
tit ie to the land warranted, either from or through the 
ancestor who made the warranty.' 1839 Bailey Festus viiu- 
(1848) 34 As if they waged some lineal- feud with time. 
1858 Gladstone Homer III. 520 In lineal dignity, he [An- 
chises] was even before Priam. 

C. Of persons: Lineally descended {rare), f Also, 
of children, legitimate (ohs.). 
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LINEALITY. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 82 That faire Queene Isabel . 
Was Lineall of the Lady Ermengare. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. 1. lvii. 165 Although it was the lot of Henry the 
first to have many children, yet it was not his happinesse to 
have many lineal. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks,. 17 3S II. 

79 In the East-Angles, Edmund lineal from the ancient ' 
stock of those Kings, ..was. .crown'd at Bury. i693Dryden 
7 'p Congreve 44 For only you are lineal to the throne. 1800 
Asiatic Ann. Keg., Citron. 35 ' x The reestablishment of the 
ancient ami lineal family on the throne. 1821 Keats Lamia 
i, 332 A real woman, lineal indeed From Pyrrha’s pebbles or 
old Adam's seed. 

•j- B. sb. Ohs. 

1 . Genealogy, pedigree. 

1426 PH- Poems (Rolls) II. 137 Don in ordre by corious 

lynealle. 

2 . One who is related in the direct line. rare. 

1757 Foote Author n. Wks. 1799 I. 156 There's seven 

yards more of lineals, besides three of collaterals. 

Lineality (linite-liti). [f. Lineal a. + -ity.] 
The quality of being lineal ; chiefly with reference 
to modes of writing, uniformity of direction. 

1828-32 Webster, Lineality, the state of being in the 
form of a line. Am. Review. 1876 T. Hardy Ethclberta 

II. xxx. 6 The luxuriant curves departed, a compressed 
lineality was to be observed every where. _ i88x I. Pitman 
Phonographic Phrase Bk. 43 The principal requisites of 
phraseograpby are legibility, easy joinings, and lineality in 
writing. 1888 Effective Advertiser No. 42 45 The system 
[Taylor's Shorthand] is laborious but perhaps less so 
than the Gurney system, because of its better Lineality. 

Lineally (li'n/ali), adv. (Forms as in Lineal.) 
[f. Lineal a. 4- -ly' 2 .] 

1 . In the direct line of descent ; by lineal descent. 

1426 Lydg. De Gnil. Pilgr. 1 1 2 1 Folwyngdoun of akynrede 

Lynealy, fro gre to gre. 1466 Edw. ]V in Past on Lett. II. 
282 Gentlemen descended lineally of worshipfull blood. 
1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1293/2 Moyses gaue theyrn 
warning of Chrisr, that he shouid be a verye man, camming 
liniallye of one of theyr owne tribes. 1390 Spenser E. (]. 
in. ix. 38 From whose race of old She heard that she was 
lineally extract. 1631 Heywood Lend. Jus Hon. Wks. 1S74 
IV. 277 Sheewas lineally descended from the Roman Era- 
perours. 1779 F. Hervf.y Nav. Hist. II. in. 138 From Sir 
Thomas Monson . . are lineally descended the two noble 
families of Monson and Sondes. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 

III. 421 None but those who are lineally descended from him 
can derive a tide to it by descent. 

trnnsf. 121619 Fotherby Atkeom. it. ix. § 3 (1622) 296 
All those so largely extended lines, . . doe lineally descend 
from one onely prick. 

2 . In a line; in a direct line. Now rare. 

1336 in Laing Charters (tScjq't 108 Fra the Blakwell and 
craig lynallie north. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chi- 
rurg. 6/2 Common lye, shotten woundes doe not enter right, 
or liniallye into the bodye, but turninge. 1607 in Stone- 
house Axholme (1839) 404 The Lord may at his pleasure 
drive, as is accustomed, from Dirkness Crook lineally to 
Callendike. 1610 Healey hi. Aug Citie of God 127 The 
shade of the earth falling from y° suns place lineally upon 
the moone. 1827 Chran. in Ann. Keg. 169/2 Ten feet line- 
ally from east to west. 1834 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 
43 The sources of the Neneare two springs, .about 70 miles 
lineally distant from its mouth. 

3 . In various occasional uses : f a. By means of 
lines ; graphically, b. With regard to the lines 
or outline of anything, c. Line for line. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (16581 264 Amazed, at the 
admirable frame of giants which were lineally deciphered 
therein. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 52 The Essentialls .. 
must. .be. .lineally sanctioned by Supreme Councels. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty ix. 50 We may .. lineally account 
for the ugliness of the toad, the hog, the bear and the spider, 
which are totally void of this waving- line. Ibid. xvii. 238 If 
stage -action, .was to be studied lineally, it might [etc.]. 1S79 
Sala in Daily Tel. 26 June, The old structure [Blackfriars 
bridge] designed by Mylne..was not, lineally, unhandsome. 
1887 Bowen Vieg. Pref. (1889) 7 Virgil ought to be translated 
more or less lineally, as well as literally. 

Lineament (li’niament). Forms : 6 linea- 
mente, linyament, 6-7 limament, lyniament, 
6- lineament, [a. F. lineament, ad. L. linea- 
ment um, f. line are (in the unrecorded sense ‘to 
trace lines’ : see Line ».i), f. linea Line jA 2 ] 

+ 1 . Aline; also, a delineation, diagram, outline, 
sketch ; pi. outlines, designs, lit. andyfg. Ohs. 

_ 1370 Dee Math. Prefix The whole Feate of Architecture 
in buildyng, consisteth in Lineamentes, and in Framing. 
1387 Harrison England n. ii. (1877) L 51 Circles, charac- 
ters, & lineaments of imagerie. a 1640 J. Bail A nsw. C-anne 
1. (1642) 33, I see here a perfect image of the Brownists .. 
but not so much as any lineament of any English Protestant 
Preacher. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 15 The choicest 
parts [of Grecian Metaphysics] , . received their first linea- 
ments, and configuration from [etc.]. 1673 tr - Camden's 

Hist. Elis. To. Rdr.b 3, A great part of these Annals . . lay 
yet shadowed in their first Lineaments. 1709-29 V. Mandey 
Syst. Math., Geom. 137 All Magnitude is either a Line, or 
a Lineament or Diagram. 1732 Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) 
1. 237 The broken lineaments of the piece . . are carefully 
studied.. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. V. 395 The imagina- 
tion, being free in the choice of its colors and lineaments, 
incessantly passes from object to object. x8xx Pinkerton 
Petral. p. viii, Diversity may be used to imply a still greater 
difference than the variety presents. A very faint shade of 
difference might, if necessary, be called a lineament. 

tb. A minute portion, a trace; pi. elements, 
rudiments. Ohs. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. x. 38 The first Lineaments of 
Mist or Fog, we impute to the Influence of 71 . 1686 Snare 
Anat. Horse iv. fix. 159 The Muscles of the Ears in, .men., 
are so very small, that Galen calls them the lineaments of 
Muscles. x8xx Pinkerton Petral. II. 323 The paste., 
encloses some lineaments of black mica. 


+ 2 . A portion of the body, considered with respect 
to its contour or outline, a distinctive feature. Ohs. 

In the i7-i8th c. very frequently applied to the parts of 
insects. . . 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 255 The Kniamentes of his 
body and membres. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. iW.de W. 153113 God 
hath no lineamentes nor partes corporal). 1340' Morysine 
Vines' Introd. Wysd. II v, Beautie standeth in suche linia- 
mentes, shape, and portrature of the body, as [etc.]. 1605 

Camden Rem. 7 Equalling the most excellent inhabitants of 
the earth, both in the endowments of minde and lineaments 
of bodie. x6ix J. S. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. To Rdr., Beholding 
the goodly Lineaments of their well set Bodies. *z 1631 
Donne Germ. vii. 64 In the Scriptures, those bodily linea- 
ments, head and feet, and hands, and eyes, and eares be 
ascribed to God. 1630 Fuller Pisgah iv. v. 85 Insects, with 
so many lineaments in a little compass, that [etc.], 1671 

Milton P. R. i. ox Man he seems In all his lineaments, 
though in his face The glimpses of his Father’s glory shine. 
X707 Mhjge Sta/e Gt. Brit, ii; 50 The Lineaments of their 
Bodies are . . well proportioned. 1733 Swift On Poetry 
Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 197 What lineaments divine we trace 
Through all his figure, mien, and face 1 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qua 1 ., (1809) L 36 Men are even as their fellow- 
insects ; they rise to life, exert their lineaments, and flutter 
abroad. 

b. fig. in pi. (Now associated with the narrower 
sense 3.) Distinctive features or characteristics. 

1638 Rouse Heav, Univ. iv. (1702) 29 Yet have we 
other fruits that by some kindred may seem to counter, 
feit some Lineaments of that taste, a x6So Butler Rem. 
(1759) II. 103 So near of Kin are all fantastic Illusions, 
that you may discern the same Lineaments in them all. 
1709 Swift Advancem. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 97 Tracing, 
however imperfectly, some few lineaments in the character 
of a lady 2730 G. Hughes Barbadoes Pref. 5 The most 
beautiful lineaments in the character of Cato are owing to 
this excellent science. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. 
VIII. 52 Complete in all the lineaments of men of honour. 
1840 Macaulay Clive Ess. (1887) 526 Some lineaments of 
the character of the man were early discerned in the child. 
1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 68 To trace the 
principal lineaments of the law of contract. 1864 Kirk Chets. 
Bold I. i. 13 The general lineaments of the era that was 
passing away. 

3 . In narrower sense, a portion of the face viewed 
with respect to its outline ; a feature. 

1513 More in Grafton Citron. (r- ; 63) II, 789 Aswell in all 
princely behavior, as in the Hniamentes and favour of his 
visage. 1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. May 212 Shee sawe (in 
the younglinges face) The old lineaments c>f his fathers grace. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 1. ii. 41 Fortune reignes in gifts of the 
world, not in the lineaments of Nature, a 1663 J. Goodwin 
Filled so. the Spirit (1867) 462 Every lineament of his face 
being here represented. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 328 
The same Features, the same Lineaments visible in both. 
1702 Eng. Thcophrast. 208 A single fine lineament cannot 
make a handsom face.. 1726 Swif t Gulliver in. vii, General 
benevolence for mankind, in every lineament of his coun- 
tenance. x8i2 Byron Ck. Har. n. Ixii, In his lineaments 
ye cannot trace . . The deeds that lurk beneath. 1883 J. 
Payn Talk of Town 1. 75 He examined his lineaments, in 
the hopes of detecting a likeness to the Chandos portrait. 

Hence + Id'neament v. trans., to delineate, trace 
in outline. J‘ la’neamental a., of the nature of 
a sketch or imperfect outline ; pertaining to linea- 
ments. f Lineame 'n. tally adv. , in accordance with 
a general design. Limeamenta-tion, representa- 
tion in form or lineament. 

x6z8 Jackson Creed ix. xxix. § 5 The forementioned specu- 
lative knowledge, being lineameitted in our brains. x6ox 
Deacon & Walker Spirits % Divels 140 They might, .have 
cunningly earned or cut out . . some lineamentall fashion . . 
orshapeof serpents. 1432-30 tr. I/igden I Rolls)!. 3 7 1 11 whom 
alle thinges excerpte of ofier men ar broken in to smaile 
membres, but concorporate here liniamentally [L. linea- 
inentaliler\ 1791 J. Learmont Poems i 3 S Man’s winter day 
must also come And all his lineamental bloom Be stained. 
*890 J. H. Stirling Philos, tf Theol. iv. 65 It does not follow 
.. that we must think the wOs a merely immanent principle 
.. of lineamentation and proportion in the material mass. 
Linear (Irnfai), a. and sb. [ad. L. linearis, f. 
linea Link. Cf. F. linlairei] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to a line or lines, linear 
perspective : that branch of perspective which is 
concerned with the apparent form, magnitude, and 
position of visual objects, as distinguished from 
aerial perspective (see Aerial 4). 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. 
I si. I. 192 When backgrounds wete introduced, they were 
ill -executed, the linear-perspective being nowhere accurately 
observed. 1863 Pall Mall G. 11 Nov. 9 That linear hardness 
which never appears in nature. 1869 J. Martinfau Ess. II. 
63 The general rules of linear perspective. 1878 Gurney 
Crystatlogr. 29 This difference between models and crystals 
must be remembered. The former have linear symmetry. 

2 . Consisting of lines; involving the use of lines. 

1840 Lardner Geom. ix. 93 The. .extent of space included 

within the linear boundaries of any figure is called its area. 
1884 Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 21 The Celts developing peculiar 
gifts in linear design, but wholly incapable of drawing 
animals and figures. 1900 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 796 Two 
systems of writing, pictographic and linear, did, indeed, 
exist in the early Aegean world. 
fig. 1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 172 Narrative is linear. 
Action is solid. 

3 . Having the direction of a line ; extended in a 
line or in length ; spec, in Math, and fhys. involv- 
ing measurement in one dimension only. Linear 
equation, an equation of the first degree. Linear 
numbers, linear problem (see quot. 1706), 


1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Linear Lumbers, are those 
that have relation to Lepgth only,: For Example, such ns 
.represent one Side of a plane Figure; and if the. Figure be 
a Square, the Linear Number is call'd a Root. Ibid., 
Linear Problem tin Mathew.), such a Problem as can be 
solved Geometrically, by the Intersection .. of two Right- 
lines. 1799 J. Wood litem. Optics iv. (18111 83 This line is 
called the diameter, or linear aperture of the tens. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. I. 340 Similar Prisms and Cylinders 
are to each other, as the Cubes of their Altitudes, or of any 
other Like Linear Dimensions. 1812-16 Playfair Nat. 
Phil, (1819) I. 201 M he superficial breadth of the stream, 
expressed in linear inches. 1816 tr. Lacroix's Dijf. A hit. 
Calculus 326 We call it from thence, a linear equation of 
the first order. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. l. 314 Active vol- 
canic vents.. arranged in a linear direction. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xli. 336 The linear magnifying power is the number 
of times an object is magnified in length. 1867 Denison 
A s.'ron. without Math. 71 The resistance does diminish 
the actuator linear speed. 1872 Nicholson P absent, 44 It 
is possible to arrange the animals of any one sub-kingdom 
in something like a linear series. 1882 Minciiin Unipl. 
Kinemat. 6 A point P moves in a circle with constant linear 
velocity. Ibid. 123 So that (f, xj) are also linear functions 
of (£', »/) ; and if the first satisfy a linear equation. .so must 
the second. 

4. Resembling a line ; very narrow in proportion 
to its length, and of uniform breadth. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. 1. ii. 42 [The Soul] Girds 
the swoln earth with linear list. 1828 Stark F.lem. Nat. 
Hist. I.362 Body gray brown, with transverse linear whitish 
stripes. 1833 G. Bird Grin. Deposits (ed. 3) 357 Minute 
linear bodies hardly so long as the diameter of a blood- 
corpuscle. 1834 Brews ter More Worlds xx. 178 These linear 
nebula:, which Sir John Herschel thinks are fiat ellipsoids 
seen edgewise. 1883 Watson & liuuuuuv Math ,. J 'h. 
Jihr.tr. ,y Magn. .1 218 A conductor, two of whose dimen- 
sions are very small compared with tile third, as for instance 
a wire, is called a linear conductor. 

b. spec. Lot. and Zool. Like a thread, elongated. 
1733 Chambers Cgcl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Linear Leaf, one 

the two sides of which run almost parallel to one another, 
1777 Robson Brit. Flora 15 Linear , everywhere of the 
same breed th, though sometimes narrowing at the ex- 
tremities only. 1787 Jam. Plants 1. 2 Anther linear. . Stigma 
linear. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Ilist. II, 89 Shell equivalve 
.. ; hinge linear, without teeth. 1831 Richardson Gent. 
(1S551 180 Verticillate fringes of linear leaves growing round 
the joints. x8sx Woodward Molhtsca 106 Muricidae. .. 
Lingual ribbon long, linear. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 223 
Campanula rotundijolia, . . lower cauline leaves lanceolate, 
upper narrow linear quite entire. 1874 Couks Birds N. IV. 
430 Two narrowly linear feathers. x88o Gray Struct. Bet, 
iii. § 4. (ed. 6) 95 Linear, when leaf-blades are narrow, 
several times longer than wide, and of about the same 
breadth throughout. 

c. Having a (more or less) plain outline; not 
indented or notched ; also said of the outline. 

1796 C. Marshall Garden, xii. (1813) 139 A tree may lie 
regular without being linear. 1797 Encyd. Brit. (ed. 3) 1 1 1. 
444 r A Margin .. entire, linear without the least dent or 
notch. 

5. Surg. Linear extraction (of cataract ): see 
quot. 1S90. Linear rectotomy. the operation of 
dividing a structured urethra through the rectum. 

X874 G. Lawson Die. Eye 127 Linear Extraction of Cata- 
ract. 1878 T. Bryant Bract. Surg. I. 724 M. Vemettil 
has advocated the operation of ‘linear rectotomy * for the 
cure of stricture. 1890 Billings Nat. Med. Diet., Linear ex. 
inaction, methods of cataract extraction in which the corneal 
incision appi oacbes to a plane passing through the centre 
of curvature of the globe. 

6. Comb, chiefly Lot. , signifying ‘ linear and . . . 

* between lirear and . . . as linear-acute, -atten- 
uate, -awled, -elliptical, -elongate, -ensate, filiform, 

- lanceolate , -ligulate, -oblong, - obovate , - setaceous , 
-spat hit lale, -subulate adjs. ; also linear-leaved , 
-shaped adjs. 

1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 9 Hawk weed. ..bracts 
*Unear-attenuate. a 1794811! W. JoNiisin A Hat. Res. (1795) 

IV. 269 Leaves *linear-awled, pointed, opposite. 1881 2 
W. S. Kent Man. Infusoria II. 786 Body . . Hinear-ellip- 
tical. 1836 Loudon Eucycl. Plants Gloss., * Linear-ensate, 
long sword-shaped. 1843 Lindley Sell. Bot. iv. {1858) 42, 1. 
A \isine} rubra. Leaves *linear-filiform, mucronaie, some- 
what fleshy. 1793 MartYN Lang. Bot., Linearilameo - 
latum, ’linear-lanceolate. 1825 Greenhouse Comp, II. 20 
Phamaceum lineare, “linear-leaved Pharnaceum. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 373 Potamogeton. .. Leaves . Aliriear- 
ligulate. 1839 J ohnston in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club I. No. 7. 
205 Teeth transverse, “linear-oblong. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 312 R unie.x conglomeratus, . . inner fruiting sepals 
linear-oblong. 1845 Florist's Jrnl. 89 Styphelia tuliflora. 

. . Leaves which are sometimes “linear-obovate. 1847 W. E. 
Steele Field Bot . 21 Scales of receptacle Minear-seiaceous. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat , vii. (4879) 126 The view would 
resemble that of a great lake, if it were not for the “linear- 
shaped islets. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 130 Saxifruga 
A ndrewsii. .. Leaves Hinear-spatlvulate. 1793 Martyn 
Lang. Bot., Linean-suhtlatwn, “linear-subulate. 

b. in quasi-Latin form, as Kneari-elongate, -laci- 
niose , -oblong adjs. 

1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-Jlora 9 Spores 8, oblong or 
lineari-elongate or cylindrical. Ibid. 12 Spores 8, colourless, 
lineari-oblong or subfusifonn. Ibid. 18 Fuscous-black, 
lineari-iaciiiiiose, lacinias ligulate. 

f B. sb. A linear equation. Ohs. 

1684 T. Baker Geomefr. Key title-p., Of linears, qvad- 
ratics, cubics, biqvadratics ; And the finding of all their 
Roots. 

Linearity (linfjce-nti), [f. Linear a. + -ity.] 
The quality or condition of being linear; a linear 
arrangement or formation. 

1748 /7;z7. Trans. XLV. 390 Another Oversight, in this Plan 
I [of Short-Hand], is the Neglect of Beauty and Linearity: 
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surface of nacre. 1884 Gehue in Nature 13 Nov. 30/2 Striated 
planes . . covered with a fine parallel lineation. 

2 . A division into lines. 

1833 Ecclesiologist XI V. 431 There is no authority to 
assume one lineation [of a hymn] rather than another. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 1/3 The large initials . . disturb the 
lineation of the verse. 

t Lrneature. Obs. [ad. L. type *tinedtura , 
f. llnedre : see Lineate v.] a. Something having 
an outline or shape, b. An outline ; also Geom ., 
a periphery. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar, 357 There accompanied 
him a certeine shadowy and dark lineature. 1630 Brath- 
wait Eng. Gentlem. (Draught of Frontispiece), Perfection 
is only shadowed, because in his native lineature hardly to 
be expressed. 1631 J. F[reake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 
253 By its lineature by which it hath within five obtuse 
angles, and without five acutes. 

Lrne-boat. Also 7 lime-, lymboat. ? A boat 
used for line-fishing. 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man’s Port. v. iii, I shall see 
you Serve in a lowsy Lime boat, ere I die, For mouldy , 
cheese and butter Billingsgate Would not endure. 1614 
T. Gentleman Engl, way to wealth (title), Wealth that is 
earely taken out of his Majesties Seas, by the Hollanders, 
y their.. Busses, Pinkes, and Line-boates. \(Az Roy. Trade 1 
of Fishing 12 Now I will descend to the particulars of the 
Hollanders Busses, Pincks, Yagers, Lymboats, and the use 
of them in their several fishings. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 24 Apr. 
8/1 He put it to those who were employed on board line 
boats if they should lose Sunday at their vocation. 

Lined (bind), ppl. tz. 1 [f. Lute v . 1 + -ed 1 .] 
In various senses of Lute 2/. 1 Lined blades (see 
quot. 1833). Lined gold, gold having a backing of 
another metal, used for making jewellery and orna- 
ments. Also in Comb., as red-lined, silk-lined, tin- 
lined, etc., q.v. under their first elements. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 306/1 Lynyd, as cloth ys, dupUcatus, 
1492 Bury Wills (Camden) 7s item I be quethe to the wyff 
of Robert Halowe ray best lyned gowne and my cloke. 1302 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 68 Alle the Quenes 
lyned gownys. 1330 Palsgr. 239/2 Lyned gowne, robe 
doublet. 1602 2 nil Ft. Return fr. Parnass. u. vt. 968 A pair 
of lined slippers, 1607 Shaics._ Timon tv. i. 14 Plucke the lyn’d 
Crutcli from thy old limping hire. 1691 Xx.Emilianne's Frauds 
Romish Monks (ed. 3) 396 1 'his is that which at this day 
makes the Monks of Italy so full of Mony and so well. Lin'd. 
1704 Harris Lex. Techit. s.v. Moat, Lined Moat, is that 
whose Scarp and Counterscarp are cas’d with a Wall of 
Masons Work lying in Talus or a-sloap. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 38 Lined blades — Scissors of all the 
larger sizes are often made entirely of iron, with the excep- 
tion of a slip of steel welded along the edge of the blade. 
1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1246 Lined gold is merely 
gold lined with copper. 1881 Greener Gun Index 667 
Lined barrels. 

to. Her. (See quot. 1893.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. xvii. 395/2 The ends turned 
over his head cloathed of the third, Garnished (or Faced or 
lined) Or. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I. 1847 Gloss. Her. 
s.v., A mantle gules, lined ermine. X893 Cussans Her. 129 
Lined , .. applied to the lining of a Mantle, Chapeau, &c., 
when borne of a different tincture from the garment itself. 

e. Lined-up (see Lire v . 1 5). 

1889 Work 22 June I. 210/3 The meaning of a ‘ lined-up ’ 
top is . . well known among cabinet makers. 

Lined (bind), ppl. af [f. Line v 2 and sb . 2 + 
-ED.J 

1 . Marked with lines, having lines traced or im- 
pressed on the surface. 

1776 J. Lee Introd. Bat . Explan. Terms 383 Lineatuut, 
lined, with depressed Nerves or hollow Lines. 1813 T. 
Davss Agric. Wilts 260 App., Provincial Terms for Sexes 
and Ages of Cattle. . . Colours . . brindled, light brown, ap- 
proaching to dunn; lined, with white back. 1825 Greenhouse 
Comp. II. 82 Zizyphus lineatus, lined Zizyphus, a shrub 
from China. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 122 They 
[compound magnifiers] do actually exhibit all sorts of lined 
and ordinary objects better than single ones. *839 Bailey 
Festns (1852) 194 If my brow grow lined while young. x88x 
D. C. Murray joscpns Coat II, xxi. 163 Old George, look- 
ing woefully worn and lined, sat up. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 213 In the camera the lined negative undergoes 
a certain amount of shifting. 

2 . In parasynthetic combs., as Jive lined, right- 
lined, straight-lined, etc., q.v. in their alphabetical 
places. 

3 . Her. Of an animal : Having a‘ line’ attached to 
its collar, 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I. s.v., Lines, as well as chains, 
are often affixed to the collars of animals .. and are then 
termed collared and lined. 1847 Close. Her. s.v., A grey- 
hound gorged and lined. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. <$• Pop. 
xvii._§ 3 (ed. 3) 281 A wolf arg., collared and lined or. 

Lineless (bi’nles), a. [f. Line sb . 2 + -less.] 

1 1 . Of a person : ? To whom no bounds can be 
set. Obs. rare~ l . (If not a misprint for tirelesse.) 

1594 Carew Tasso n. fix, The tother is Circassian Argant 
cala_. . Vnireatable, vnpatient, vnappald, In armes linelesse 
[It. infatlcabile], and peerlesse valiaunt. 

2 . Having no impressed or indented lines. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 247 Flis coun- 
tenances have the physiognomy of nature, not the vague 
lineless face of the statuaries. 1878 Tinsley's Mag. XXI II. 
70 Her face . . was smooth and lineless. 1896 R. Kipling 
Seven Seas, Coastxuise Lights ii, Through the endless sum- 
mer evenings, on the lineless, level floors. 

Lineman (lai’nmssa). [f. Line sb . 2 + Man.] 

1 . A man employed to attend to the condition of 
a railway, telegraph, or telephone line. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Linemen , men employed on 
a railway. 1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 138 


The lineman placed in charge of a length by road must 
walk his length. 1890 Daily News 3 Feb. 0/1 While a line- 
man was repairing an electric wire . . he received an electric 
shock. 

2 . One who carries the line in surveying. 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Linemen, .. persons carrying 
the measuring line for a surveyor. 

3 . A line fisherman. 1890 in Century Diet. 

Linen (li’nen), a. and sb. Forms: 1 linen, 

1-8 linnen, 3 7 lynnen, (3 linn, limn, 4 
lenyne, 5 lynand), 4-6 lyn(n')yn(e, (4 lynyng), 
5-6 lynen, -ine, -on, 6- 7 li-, lyn(n)ing, -yng(e, 
3- linen. [OE. linen, linnen ■■= OFris. linnen \ Du. 
linnen), OS. and OHG. I min (G. Icinen) OTeut. 
type *ltnino- i.*lino m flax : see Line sb . 1 and-EN 4 .] 

A. adj. Made of flax. In mod. Eng. appre- 
hended chiefly as an attributive use of the sb., with 
the sense : Made of linen, f Linen wings = sails. 

a 700 Epiutxl Gloss. 1081 Linnin ryhae. c 897 K. /Elfhed 
Gregory's Past. xiv. 82 Diet hrai^l w;es beboden&iet sceulde 
bion geworht of . . twi>punnenum twine linenum. eix6o 
Hatton Gosp, John xix. 40 Hyo . . be-wunden hine mid 
linene claSe. a 1225 Auer. R. 41S Nexst flesbe ne schat 
mon werien no linene cloS. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8962 pis 
gode mold..gurde aboute hire middel a uair linne [?/. r: lin- 
nene] sseie. 1340 Ayenb. 236 Linene kertel erjxan hi by 
huyte, uelezi)>e him be-houe]> bet he by ybeate and y-wesse. 
1373 Barbour Bruce xui. 422 *1 hai, .lynyng clothis had, but 
niair. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. ( Jacobus Minor) 59 Lenyne 
clath he oysit ay. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. i. (1859) 1 
She kevered it lappyug [it] in a clene lyunen clothe. 1466 
Pastou Lett. II. 270 For grey lynen cloth and sylk frenge 
for the hers. 1508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 224, I se 
him want ane saik, I reid 30W, cummer, tak in your lynning 
clais. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xliv. 18 Theyshal haue fayre 
lynnynge bonettes ypon their heades. 1571 Grindal In- 
junc. at York B iij, A comely and decent table,.. with a 
faire linen clothe to lay vpon the same, c 1620 Fletcher & 
Massinger Trag. Barnavelt v. iii, Who Unbard the Havens 
that the floating Merchant, Might clap his lynnen wings up 
to the windes. 1660 Pepys Diary _ 24 May, Up, and made 
myself as fine as I could, with the finning stockings on, and 
wide canons. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 11. 485 A liner, armour he 
wore on his breast. 1678 Wanley Wood, Lit. World v. iii. 

§ 8. 474/1 Sextus [I]. .ordered, that Priests should minister 
in Linnen Surplices. 1719 W. Wood Sum. Trade 88 
Our Returns are chiefly in Linnen and Linnen Yarn. 
1759 Grainger Tibullus 1. v. 17 And I nine Times, in 
linnen garbs array’d, In silent Night, nine Times to Trivia 
pray’d. 1808 Med. Jrnl, XIX. 328 Some persons, .washed 
their children with cold water by means of a linen cloth. 
1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Linen-yarn , spun flax. 

B. sb. 

1 . Cloth woven from flax. 

The explanation ‘ doth woven from flax or hemp given 
by Johnson and copied in most subsequent Diets., appears 
to be a mere blunder, founded on occasional loose uses icf. 3). 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. i. 3 A lonely ladi on leor In linnene 
I-cTo[>ed. 1377 Ibid. B. Prol. 219 Wollewebsteres and 
weueres of lynnen. £1430 Cargrave Chron. 1 Rolls) 62 In 
this same tyine was Linus Pope, whech ordeyned that 
women schuld with lynand cure her heer. c 1460 J . Russell 
Bk. Nurture 935 Looke her be blanket cotyn or lynyn to wipe 
fie ne]>ur ende. 2313 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 2540 She 
neuer ware lynon by day or by nyght. 1333 Coverdale 
1 Sam. ii. 18 The childe was gyrded with an ouer body cote 
of lynnen. 1357 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xvi. 19 There was a 
certayne ryche man w® was clothed in purple and fyne 
lynnen v 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 93 
Of linnine lykwyse thay maid wyd sarkis. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. § 10 That other precept was made against 
wearing a garment of linnen and woollen, because [etc.]. 
1695 Land. Gaz. No. 3099/2 An Act for Burying in Scotch 
Linnen. 1747 Wbslev/Vz 7 «. Physic(rj 6 z) 69 ApplyaSuppo- 
sitory of Linnen. 1768 Hume Ess., Balance Trade xxvii. 194 
A tax on German linen encourages home manufactures. 1806 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 309 Large quantities, .are. .ex- 
ported. .in an unbleached state; that is, under the name of 
brosun linen, and green linen. 1843 Hood Song of' the Skirt 
iv, It is not linen you’re wearing out, But human creatures' 
lives! 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 659 For thine Fares 
Tichly, in fine linen. 189a Labour Commission Gloss., Linen, 
cloth made from flax or tow. 1899 Daily News 16 J an. 3/4 An 
article described as linen which was partially made of cotton, 
b. pi. Various kinds of linen ; linen goods. 

1748 Anson's l r oy. u. x. 238 The cottons from the Coro- 
mandel coast, make the European linnens almost useless. 
1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1158 An assortment of un- 
bleached linens. 1892 Daily News 30 Apr. 2/7 Dress linens 
keep firm in price. 

t e. Fossil linen ; a kind of asbestos. (Cf. Line 
sb. ] 1 a and Flax sb. 5 b.) Obs. 

1797. Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) X. 83/2 Fossile Linen is a kind 
of amianthus, which consists of flexible, parallel, soft fibres, 

. . celebrated for the uses to which it lias been applied, of 
being woven, and forming an incombustible doth. 

2 . Something made of linen ; a linen garment. 
Obs. in sing. ; the pi, is found in Scottish writers. 

1366 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 137 All the 
Reste off the lenyns that belong to the papishe priste. 1724 
R. Wodrow Life J. Wodrow (1828) 37 Her friend went into 
another room and put on dean linens. 1773 Johnson Let. 
to Mrs. Thrale 6 Sept., A very decent girl in a printed 
linen. 1864 Burton Scot A hr. II. ii. 184 A little bag, wherein 
were my linens and some books. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl 
in Karp, 147 Dressed in . . preternaturally unsullied linens, 
and a short sheepskin. 

+ b. pi. The sails of a ship (cf. linen wings in A). 
1622 Fletcher Sea Yoy. 1. i, Farle up all her Linnens, 
and let her ride it out. 

3 . collect, a. Garments or other articles made of 
linen ; often by extension applied to garments nor- 
mally or originally made of linen, even when other 
materials are actually used. Often spec.=*=-xtnAeJi- 


1837 J. Macculloch Proofs Attributes God III. xlvii. 
284 The Palmetto is beautiful in its radiation, a Grass 
in its simple linearity. 1891 A thenmum 17 Oct, 513/2 
Backslopes and upright strokes are practically discarded, 
linearity is well preserved. 

Linearize (li'nzarsiz), v. Also linearise. 
[f„ Lineab a. + -ize.] trans. To represent in a 
linear form; to transform into a linear figure. 
Hence linearization, the action or process of 
linearizing. 

1895 Daily News 2 May 5 ft The Cretans used a symbol 
of a double axe-head, bipennis. They linearised this into 
an X with the top and bottom closed. 1893 Q. Rev. July 
213 When the Northmen used the Tau for the hammer of 
Thor, they merely linearised a picture of a real hammer. 
1896 A. J. Evans in Academy 13 June 494/t Characters of 
a type representing the linearisation of originally picto- 
graphic characters. 

Linearly (li'nzailt), adv. [f. Linear a, +- 
-ly 2 .] a. In a linear direction, b. By linear 
measurement, e. By means of lines. 

x88x Nature XXIII. 331 A cell n times greater linearly 
each way. 1887 R. A, Roberts Integral Calculus 1. 316 
The arc of the general bicircular quartic can be determined 
linearly. 1891 W. A. Jamieson Dis. Shin i. (ed. 3) 6 The 
upper part is marked with prominences called papillse 
arranged linearly. 

+ Li'neary, fl. Obs. [ad. L. linedrius , f. Unea 
Line.] =* Linear a. 2 and 3. 

1551 Recorde Pathw. Know l. 11. Pref., Euclides woorkes 
in foure partes, with diuers demonstrations Arithmeticall 
and Geometricall or Linearie. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 523 
The linearie portraying or drawing shapes and proportions 
by lines alone. 1641 W. Price in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) I. 59 Whether all that may be performed by alge- 
braical equations may likewise be wrought geometrically 
according to a linenry operation. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 
03 We speak of such a figure as is not an accident of a body, 
but a meer lineary and superficiall character. 1664 Evelyn 
tr. Freart's Archit. 118 The more easy and useful principles 
of those lineary Arts. 

Lineate Jvmft), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. llneat- 
us, f. Itneare to reduce to a line, f. tinea Line. ] 
a. ppl. a. Marked with lines, spec, in Hot. (see quot. 
1866). fb. sb. A figure formed of lines. Obs. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Siege nr. vii, l am my self as void 
Of all [perfections], as Tables not yet lineate. 1674 JeakE 
Arith. (16961 334 Species are Quantities or Magnitudes, 
denoted by Letters, signifying Numbers, Lines, Lineals, 
Figures Geometrical, &c. 1777 Robson Brit. Flora. 13 
Lineate, slightly streaked longitudinally with parallel lines, 
not impressing the surface. 1793 M artyn Lang. Bat., Linen - 
turn folium, a lineate leaf. 1826 Kirby & Sf. Entomol IV. 
290 Lineate, painted with several such [longitudinal] stripes. 
1866 Treas. Bo/., Lineate , lined, marked by fine parallel 
lines. 

Lineate (li'n^t), v. Also 6 liniate, 7 lyne- 
afca. [f. L. lineat-, ppl. stem of linedre (see prec.).] 
trans. a. To mark with lines. j*b. To delineate; 
to represent either by drawing or by description. 

a. 1358 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer. (1568) 1x4b, Then with 
a cutting yron ,. you shall liniate and make equall the said 
fourmes. a 1728 Woodward Hist. Fossils (1729) I. 1. 37 
A Flinty Peble, black without, lineated within with Stripes 
of white, yellow and red, encircling one another. 

b- 16.. Sylvester Mem. Mortalitie viii, Life, to the 
life, The Chess-boord lineats. 16x4 C. Brooke Ghost 
Rich. Ill, H, They seemed in the object of such Glory 
T’inuite some Pen to lyneate their Story. 1648 Earl West- 
moreland Otia Sacra (1879) 128, I would my Fancy rear, 
To lineat a day most clear. 

Hence I«i'neated ppl. a. = Lineate///. a. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 100 Of these [stones] there are some 
curiously lineated, and others plain. 111728 Woodward 
Hist. Fossils (1729) I. 1. 36 Several ..lineated or crusted 
Pebles. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) III. 443/2 [Botany.] A 
Surface is . . Lineated, lined, the nerves being depressed. 
1819 Turton Cottchol. Diet. 17 Buccinum lineat urn, Lineated 
Whelk. 1863 Reeve Land <$• Freshwater Mollusks 179 
Acme lineata. Lineated Acme. 

Lineation (lin/i^ 1 jon). [ad. L. tinedtidn-em, 
n. of action f. linedre : see Lineate a.] 

1 . The action or process of drawing lines or mark- 
ing with lines ; an instance of this ; also, a contour 
or outline; qnasi-twzcr., a marking or line on the 
surface (e.g. of the skin). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ir. iii. (1495) 30 Angels haue 
noo matere nother lyneacions and shappe of body, 1426 
Lydg. De Gtiil. Pilgr. 21182 The vysage and the hand also, 
Yp-on wych Men may , . Telle the condyciouns By dyvers 
lyneaciouns Wych ther be set. a 1430 Cov. Myst, xx. 
(Shaks._Soc.) 180 Of Ivnyacion that longyth to jematrye, 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. X53T) 197 b, Not ymagynynge 
in the deite ony corporall fygure or liniacyon. 1637 
Tomlinson Reuou's Disp. 275 It is a ., root, which by 
exsiccation hath contracted wrinkles and lineations. 18x6 
G. Colman Br. Grins, Luminous Historian Introd. iii. 
{1872) 304 Nature’s lineations plainly tell There's room and 
room enough to act them. well. 1892 F. Galton Finger 
Prints L 5 The ridges, whose lineations appear in the finger 
print 

b. collect. A marking with lines; an arrange- 
ment or group of lines, 

c 1350 Sympathising Lover in Evans Old Ballads (1784) 
III, xxx. 226 Her countenaunce with her lynyacion. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 101 Conchites . . differing in colour, linea- 
tion and valves, a 2728 Woodward Hist. Fossils (1729) I. 
I. 32 There are in the horney Ground two white Lineations, 
attended with two of a pale Red. 1759 B. Martin Nat. 
Hist, Eng. I, Oxford 392 Nothing upon it, but somewhat 
like a Chalice, and crooked Lineation. 1856 W. B. Car- 
fenter Microsc. jj 339. 396 The peculiar lineation of the 


LINEN. 

garments, e.g. shirts; also = bed-linen, table-linen. 
To 'wash one's dirty linen at home : to say nothing 
in public about family affairs, disputes, or scandals. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 334 Alle >ei fled on 
rowe, in lynen white as milke. C1460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 876 Wayte hys tynnyn fat hit be clene. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay: non xxi. 466 Lady, aryse and fette 
bym suche linnen as he nedeth. 1552 Bury Wills (Camden) 
140 All my lynnen except my too best shirts. 1390 Shaks. 
fiids. N. iv. ii. 40 In any case let Thisby haue cleane 
linnen. 1607 Tourneur lien. 'Brag;. 11. ii, He and the 
Duchesse By night meete in their linnen. 1632 Lithgow 
'frao. x. 449 My Linnen, Letters, and Sacket was lying in 
my hostery. 1633 Walton Angler iii. 61 Lets go to that 
house, for the linnen looks white, and smels of Lavender. 
1693 Congreve Love for L. ir. x, Miss Pru. I’m resolv’d 
I won’t let Nurse put any more Lavender among my Smocks 
—ha, Cousin? Frail Fie, Miss; amongst your Linnen, 
you must say— You must never say Smock. 1702 Lond. 
Qaz. No. 3809/s A Party of 30 of Paul Diack’s Hussars., 
took away the Linnen that was hanged out to dry upon the 
Palisades. 1731 Ld. Bathurst Let. 19 Apr. in Swift's 
Ilfs. (1841' II. 649 Washing your linen and mending it, 
darning your stockings, &c. 1802 Mar. Edgewort k Moral 
(1816) I. xvi. 132 He .. bespoke a suit of clothes. He 
bought new linen. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxx, And 
still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, In blanched linen, 
smooth, and lavender’d. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxvi, 
Take our dirty linen on shore. 1877 R. J. More Under the 
Balkans xv. 216 The parents of the bride gave a present of 
homespun linen to the godfather and godmother. 1893 
Globe 23 May 1 People who ought to wash their dirty linen 
at home will not be satisfied with a less public laundry than 
Piccadilly. 

+ to. A piece or pieces of linen, esp. strips of linen 
for use as bandages. In pi. graveciothes. Ohs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry XV. iv, ii. 79 Mist. Ford. Go, go, 
sweet Sir Iohn : Mistriis Page and I will looke some linnen 
for your head. 1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Year (1678) 
104 In a single Linnen [he] laid his honour’d head. 1633 
S. Mewcb Let. to Lady H. in Hatton Corr. (1878) 1 . 9 
Lynnen to dresse the wounded men was required. 1633 
H. More Antid. Ath. m. viii. (1712) xxi The Family.. gave 
out that he died . . got him washed and laid Linens . . hand- 
somly about him. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. i2t The linnen'. 
that wrapped his body in one place, and the linnen that bound 
his head in another. 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 38 They were 
some of the Linnings in which Christ was wrapped, a 179S 
Burns ‘ 0 merry hae I been ’ 11 Bless’dbe the hour she cool'd 
in her linnens. 

4. attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as linen 
\-loom, -manufacture, -paper, -work. to. objec- 
tive, as linen-keeper, -printer, -stainer, - weaver , 
f -webster ; linen-darning ; linen-making, -wearing 
adjs. c. instrumental and parasynthetic, as linen- 
fitted , -suited, -vestured adjs. 

1880 Plain Hints Needlework 88 An old harden sheet or 
apion is invaluable as practice for teaching ‘linen darning 
and patching. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 8 Oct. 3/2 Woman.. has 
purloined for her own use.. the ’‘linen-fitted flannel shirt. 
Mod. Advt., Required, Position as Housekeeper, ‘Linen- 
keeper, Matron, or Lady-Help. 1404 Nottingham Rec. II. 
22 Item,j. ‘lynyn lome. 1468 RiponCh. Acts (Surtees) 133 
Unum lynnen-lome. 1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) H. 
382 A great hearing at councill between the islands of J ersey 
and Guernsey and the ‘linnen manufacture corporation. 
1727-32 Chambers s.v. Paper, ‘Linen or European Paper is 
chiefly made of linen rags beaten to a pulp. 1873 Scrivener 
Led. Text N. Test. 17 About the twelfth century linen paper 
came to be substituted. 1772 Ann. Reg. 99 The prisoners 
were ‘linen-printers. 1775 J. Adams Fain. Lett. (1876) 119, 

I think there is a particular occupation in Europe, called a 
paper-stainer or ‘linen-stainer. 1762 Gentl. Mag. 183/1 A 
limpidstream. .Where*'linnen-suitedSalforwatergoes. 1866 
J. B. Rose Ovid's Metarn. 30 The ‘linen-vestured race, Hold 
her in deepest reverence. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. IV. iv. 
49 ‘Linnin-wearing bishops. 1474 in Cal. Pat. Rolls 14 
Edw. IV, 22 Nov., ‘Lynnen wever. 1535 Coverdale 
1 Chron. iv. 21 The kynred of y“ lynnenweuers in y“ house 
ofAszbea, 1708 Loud. Gaz. No, 4409/4 Thomas Tuttle, a 
Linen-Weaver. 1642 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) 1 . 680 
Richard Parcivall of Kirkman-Shalme in the said County 
of Lancaster, ‘Linen-Webster, 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 3889/4 
George Mai ton, late of Woodkirk, Linnen-webster. 1333 
Coverdale 2 Chron. iii. 14 He made a vayle also of Yalow 
Sylke, scarlet, purple, ‘lynenworke. 

5. Special combinations: -j* linen ball, some 
instrument of torture (cf. Lawn sbJ- 3 b) ; linen- 
decency nonce-use (see quot.) ; linen- fold = linen 
scroll ; linen lapper (see quot.); + linen-lifter, 
a man given to adultery; linen-hall, a market-ball 
for the sale of linens ; + linen-man, a shirt-maker 
or linen-draper ; linen-mill (see quot.) ; linen- 
panel, one decorated with a linen-scroll ; linen- 
pattern = linen-scroll ; linen-prover, a micro- 
scope used to determine the fineness of a linen 
fabric by counting the threads; linen-scroll (see 
quot.) ; f linen-teller => linen-prover ; f linen- 
wheel, app. a kind of sewing machine. 

a 1630 Pathomackia m. iv. 29 Vnlesse thou confesse .. 
the Spanish Strappado, ‘Linnen Ball, and Peare of Con- 
fession shall torment thee. 1644 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 75, 
I fear. yet this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left 
a slavish print upon our necks; the ghost of a ‘linnen 
decency yet haunts us. 1850 Whipple Ess. <y Rev. (ed. 3) 
II. 12 AH the conventional proprieties and linen decencies of 
language, he would find continually violated. 1891 Trans. 
Soc. Antiquaries 22 Jan. 225 The panels are ornamented 
with “linen-fold ’ patterns. 1763 Wesley J-rnl. 4 May, 
I preached in the ‘Linen-Hall,. .a large square, with piazzas 
on three sides of it. 1780 A. Young four tret. I. 167 He. . 
sells it at the linen-hall in Dublin. 1893 Labour Commission 
Gloss.,* Linen Dappers, men who examine, measure, and 
fold the linen for the various markets. (Term used in the 
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North of Ireland.) 1652 Feltham Char. Low C. (1639) 2 4 
They. [Dutchwomen] are not so ready at this play as the 
English . . nor are their Men such ‘linnen-lifters, 1623 
B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. i, O Founder, no such matter, My 
Spurrier, and my Hatter, My *Linnen-man, and my Taylor, 
163% Massinger Emperor East 1. ii, How low a new stamp’d 
courtier May vaile to . . His Iinnen-man, and taylor. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mill, ‘Linen-Mills. . . Their use is, to 
scour linens, after their having been first cleansed when 
taken out of the lixivium, or lye. 1886 Willis & Clark 
Cambridge I. 270 Lignis unduiatis, that is, with undulated 
or wavy woodwork. . . The words probably denote what is 
now termed “linen panels’. 1850 Parker Gloss. Archil. 
s.v. Panel, One kind of ornament which was introduced 
towards the end of the Perpendicular style .. consists of a 
series of straight mouldings, .so arranged . . as to represent 
the folds of linen, it is usually called the “linen pattern’. 
1894 Maskelyne Sharps <$• Flats 68 The mirror in this case 
is mounted somewhat after the fashion of a ‘linen-prover. 
1854 Fairholt Did. Terms Art, * Linen-scroll, a peculiar 
style of decorative ornament, extensively used to fill panels 
in the latter part of the fiiteenth, and during the sixteenth 
century; so termed from its resemblance to a small napkin 
folded in close convolutions all over itssurfaqe. 1797 Miers 
Fisher in Mem. Lit. <$• Philos. Soc. Manchester 11798) Y. 
316, .1 examined the . . skin, with a glass which magnified 
considerably, and which is known in Ireland by the name 
of a ‘linen-teller. 1638 J. Rous Diary (Camden) 83 He [a 
handless man] toolce. three stitches in a, cloathe with a ’ Iinnen- 
wheele (prepared with a turner’s devise for the foote). 

Iiinen-armotirer. a. Hist. A maker of 
‘linen armour’ (i.e. gambesons and similar ad- 
juncts to armour) ; in mod. renderings of the 
original title of the guild now known as the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company, f b. Allusively used in 
jest for : A tailor. Hence + linen-armouress. 

In AF. the guild was called ‘La Fraternite des Taillours 
etA.rmurers .de Lynge Armurie ’, anglicized as ' The Fra- 
ternite of Taillours and Lynge Armurers' ; the Latin char- 
ters were addressed ‘ Cissoribus et Armurariis Linearum ’. 
(See Clode Mem. Guild Mercht. Taylors 58-9; Herbert 
Guilds II. 385.) 

1603 Stow Surv._ Lond. (ed. 2) 342, I finde that king 
Edwarde the first, in the 28. of his raigne, confirmed that 
Guild by the name of Taylors and Linnen Armorers. 1630 
J. TayloRi, Water P.) Praise Clean DinenDzd., Wks. 11. 165 
You are the only Linnen Armouresse, Cap a pie from the 
declination of the Stocke to the exaltation of the Nightcap. 
1687 Hist. Sir f. Hawkwood i. § 1. 1 The Merchant-Taylors, 
then called Linnen-Armourers, were eminent not only in 
Peace, but War. <*1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Linnen- 
armorers, Tailers. So 1785 in Grose Diet. Vulgar 
Tongue, 

3ji*nen-dra:per. [f. Linen j< 5.] A retail 
trader who deals in linens, calicos, and the like. 

1349 Nottingham Rec. IV. 6 Johannes Cleyter, lynen 
draper. 1600 Chester PI. Banes 86 Cappers and lynnen 
drapers, see that you fourth bringe In well-decked order 
that worthy storie of Balaam and his Asse. 1607 ? Dekker 
& Webster Westward Hoi 1. i, Like politic penthouses, 
which commonly make the shop of a mercer or linen-draper 
as dark as a room in Bedlam. 178a Cowfer Gilpin 21 , 1 am 
a linnen-draper bold, As all the world doth know. 1858 
Lytton What will he do ? n. v, Mrs. Haughton was the 
daughter of a linen draper. 

Hence Limendra^peress, the wife of a linen- 
draper, a female linen-draper. I.rnendra:pery, 
the occupation of a linen-draper ; goods iu which 
a linen-draper deals. 

1868 Miss B R addon Dead Sea Fr. I. vi. 104 The linen- 
draperess seated herself in one of the holland-covered arm- 
chairs. 1849 F. J. Foxton Pop. Chr. 16 The heterodox 
linen-drapery of the Tractarians. 1893 P. White King's 
Diary 4 Colossal linendrapery ending in such a daughter is 
a glorified trade. 

+ li'nener. 06s. [f. Linen sb. + -er L] A 
linen-draper or shirt-maker. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. ii. iii, I doe also Iouetoseeher 
..haue her counsell of taylors, linneners, lace-women, em- 
broyderers. 1623 — Staple of N. The Persons of the Play, 
Linener, Haberdasher, Shoomaker. 

Linenette (linene-t). [f. Linen sb. + -ette.] 
A textile labric made to imitate linen. 

1894 Daily News 19 Dec. 9/5 Velvet and velveteen, satin 
and sateen, linen and linenette .. were wholly different 
materials. 1896 Ibid. 9 Dec. 10/3 A piece of linenette or 
dress material purchased of the defendants. 

Xainenless (lrnenles), a. Devoid of linen or 
underclothing ; discarding linen. Also Comb . 

1855 Chamb. frill. IV. 290 It was the tall,. . buttoned-up, 
Hnenless-looking, grisly old Pole. 1887 Gd. Words 82/r The 
horsehair shirt and iinenless rule admits of no exception. 
Xoineo- (li'ni», used as combining form of L. 
linea line; as in Iiimeo-ci'rcular a. Math,, said 
of an apparatus for converting rectilinear into 
circular movement. Xiixteog-raph [see -graph], an 
instrument for drawing lines of a definite character 
{Cent. Diet.). Limeo-li near a. Math., linear with 
respect to each of two different variables or sets of 
variables. LLneo-polar a. Math., produced by 
taking the {n— i)-th polar of a locus with respect 
to a function of the wth order; so called because 
such a polar of a point is a line {Cent. Diet.). 

1838 Cayley in Coll. Math. Papers (1889) II, 317 The 
lineo-linear covariant becomes the lineo-tinear invariant 
ab’ — a'b . 1874 Sylvester in Proc. Roy. Instit. VII. 186 note. 
In the lineo-circular or parallel-motion adjustment imagine 
the connecters to be detached from the angles of the 
diamond, and [etc.], 

II Lineola (linr/fla). [L. lineola, dim. of lima 
Line sbf] fa. Math. A line. Obs. b. Anat. 


LINER. 

and Zool, A little line. Hence limeolet Ent., a 
fine or obscure line {Cent. Did.). 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 77 The Lineola ftp, is to the 
Lineola br, as the Causes producing them. 1888 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Lineola, a little line. 

Isilieolate {li’nlfilek), a. Bot. and Zool. [f. 
Lineola + -ate 2 2.] Marked with minute lines. 
Hence Li'neolated a., in the same sense. 

18x9 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 421 Noctua lineo- 
lata, the lineolated Dart [moth], 1832 Dana Crust. 1. 354 
Postero-lateral region faint lineolate. 1880 Gray Struct^ 
Bot. 418/2 Lineolate, marked with fine or obscure lines. 

Liner 1 (bi’nai). ff. Line vA] 

1. One who lines or fits a lining to anything. 

1611 Florio, Poderdro, . . a finer. x88x Census Instn 

(1885) 74 Straw Hat and Bonnet Making: .. Liner. Ibid, 

78 Furrier, Working. .. Liner. 1887 Pall MallG. 7 Sept. 
7/2 William Glover, a bucket finer, was thrown forward and 
struck among the girders. Mod. Advt., Mantle finishers 
and liners wanted. 

2 . Mech. Something which serves as a lining.' 
a. An inside cylinder, or a vessel placed inside an- 
other. b. A thin slip of metal, etc. placed between 
two parts to adjust them ; a shim. c. A slab on 
which pieces of marble, etc. are fastened for grind- 
ing or polishing (Knight Did. Mech. 1875). _ 

a- 1886 Pall Mall G. x Sept. 2/1 Tlie gun has a thin liner 
put in from the breech, extending over the powder-chamber 
. . it is advisable to have thin liners, which can be easily 
taken out. 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 58 
A is the cast-iron casing or barrel of the pump ; B is a brass 
liner fitting tightly into the former at its ends. 1894 Times 
28 Feb. 6/6 The trial had to be abandoned owing to the 
heating of the eccentric strap of the port low-pressure 
engine and the destruction of the brass liner. 

b. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. x. x8r On account of 
the edge-strips being worked inside the plates, liners had to 
be fitted at each frame. 1874 Thearle Naval Archil. 114 
Wide liners are fitted between the bulkhead frames and 
bottom plating. 1881 Greener Gun 237 The barrels are 
bored up within three inches of the muzzle with a fine-boring 
bit, using a spill and liners. 

Liner 2 (laimai). Also 5 lynnor, 5, 7 lyner, 

6 ly nar. [f. Line sb. 2 or Line v.-J 
I. Of persons. 

1. Sc. An official whose duty is the tracing of 
the boundaries of properties in burghs. 

14. . Burgh Laws cv. (Sc. Stat. I), ]?e saidis lyneris sail 
suer )>at |ai sail leilly lyne in lenth as braidnes baith foir 
part and back part of |>e land according to richt and auld 
merchis withyn j>e burgh. 1461 Extracts Burgh Rees. 
Peebles (1872) 139 Thir ar the lynnoris to serf the burgh of 
Pebillis : + Wylyem Bulle, Rychart Cant [etc.]. 1341 Ex- 

tracts Aberd, Reg. (1844) I. 433 It was fuudyn and deter, 
mynit be the lynaris anence the debalis_ betuex Iohne 
Henrisone Gulane. .and Iohn Nachty, twcheing thair landis 
Hand in the Gastraw [etc.]. 1894 K. Hewat Little Sc. 
World i. 20 The Liner has still important duties to perform 
in tracing the boundaries of properties. 

2 . One whose business it is to paint lines on the 
wheels, etc. of carriages. Also liner-out. 

18x9 P. 0 . Lend. Direct. 299 Salmon, Thos., Springer and 
Liner, King-street, Clerkenwell. 1884 B'ham DaUy fost 
28 Tuly 3/3 Carriage-painters, — Wanted, two good Liners* 
out and Varnishers. 

3 . A writer of miscellaneous items for the news- 
papers, which are paid for at so much per line. 
(Cf. Penny-a-liner.) 

1861 D. Cook Paul Foster's Dau. xix. II. 87 Because now 
and then a liner is found in the gutter, it doesn't do to cry 
shame on every man that wields a pen. i86s/f*Wz?r2oMay 
567/1 The account in the New^ York World of the pursuit 
and capture of Booth is by a prince amongst liners. 

4 . One who ‘lines’ a tree. (Cf. quot. 1890 s.v. 

Line v. 2 2.) 

1880 Lumberman's Gaz. Jan. 28 The scorers and liner fell 
the trees and roughly trim the two opposite sides. 

5. = Linesman i. 

1870 Daily News 27 Sept., Such troops are less likely to 
commit excesses in a conquered town than regular liners. ‘ 

II. Of things. 

+ 6. (See quot.) Obs. .. . J 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xii. P 7 The Liner is 
. . a thin Plate of Iron or Brass ., that being applied to the 
Face of a Punch, or other piece of Work, it may shew 
whether it be straight or no. Ibid, xvi. He examins by 
applying the Lyner . . and holding it so up between his Eye 
and the Light, tries whether or not the Lyner ride upon the 
part that was extuberant. 

7 . (See quot.) 

x886 Mrs. Sharp- Ayres Mirror Painting Introd. 4 Take 
a very fine brush, called a liner, dip it in the colour, and go 
over the traced outline of the water lily. 

8 . a. A vessel (now usually a steam-ship) be- 
longing to a ‘ line’ of packets (see Line sbf 22 ). 

1838 Haliburton C lockm. Ser. n. v. All they got to 
do is, to up Hudson like a shot . . and home in a liner, and 
write a book. 1848 Kingsley Yeast v. (1851) 96 The rail- 
road, Cunard’s liners and the electric telegraph. 1883 M (inch. 
Exam. 2i May 4/7 If the bar was silted up 3 ft. it abso- 
lutely prohibited large Atlantic liners from entering Liver- 
pool. 1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 1 The big 
liner rolled and lifted, whistling to warn the fishing fleet. 

to. A line-of-battle ship. ‘ 

1838 in Simmonds 'Diet. Trade. 1859 G. A. Lawrencb 
Sword § Gown xvii. 228 A huge 1 liner ’, with English 
colours at the main. ..close on the enemy's quarter. _ 1861 
Sat, Rev. 14 Dec. 602 There was. .a fleet in commission of 
three liners and three or four frigates. 1863 Woolner My 
Beautiful Lady i^The huge liners of the hostile fleet. 1864 
Times 17 Oct., Wooden fibers had become universally 
acknowledged as useless to compete with ironclad frigates. 

. 11 
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LISTG-AM. 


LINE-RIGHT. 


9 . A boat engaged in sea-fishing with lines. 

1901 Scotsman 4 Mar. 6/2 The want of herring bait is 
handicapping the steam liners who are working the cod and 
ling fishing. 

10 . Sports. {? US.) a. Baseball. A ball which, 
when struck, flies through the air in a nearly straight 
line not far from the ground. 

1874 [see line-ball, Line sbd 32]. 
t>. A ball, marble, or other object that rests on 
a traced line {Cent. Diet.). 

11 . colloq. A picture hung c on the line’ at an 
exhibition (see Line sb . 2 11 c). 

1887 W, P. Frith A ntoliog. I. x. 114 The work. .in due 
time made its appearance in Trafalgar Square, where it was 
amongst the fortunate ‘ liners’. 

12 . ‘ A threshed sheaf of corn’ {W. Cornwall 
Gloss. 1880). 

1602 Carf.w Cornwall nob, As the threshing lout, Ruslieth 
his Lynns out. So Lyner on his course rusheth. 

+ Line-right, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Line sb . 2 
+ Right a. and adv.) 

A. adj. (Situated) in a straight line ; straight. 

C1391 Chaucer Astral. 1. § 21 Under which lyne, whan 

that the Sonne and the Mone ben lyne-riht . . than is the 
Edipsof the Sonne or of the Mone. 1463 Hist Doc. Rock. 
(E. E. T. S.) 6 Which' wall or syde bous is crokyd, and not 
lyne-ry^t. 

B. adv. In a straight line; rectilineally; straight. 

C 1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 23 Til that anysterre fix sit 

lyne-riht perpendiculer over the pol Artik. 1412-20 Lydg. 
Ckron. Troy 1. vi, Line right agayne the wormes lieade 
Theyholden it tyll that he be deade. 1419 in Surtees Misc. 
(18881 14 We award e that a lyne be drawen lyneryght. 
C1430 Lydg. Reas. y Sens. 2536 Lyne ryght thy cours to 
dresse To thilke path. 14. . Ephyphanye tn Titndales Vis. 
(1843) 108 The sterre hem browght to Beedlem And lyne 
ryght the cbylde above. 


t Lilies eat. Obs. Ill 5 lyncet, -set. ;[f. 
line flax (see Line slid) + Seat.] The stool on 
which women sit while spinning. 

c 1440 Promp. Part). 305/2 Lyncet, a werkynge stole. *465 
Mann. <5- Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 484 Item, to Cumber ton 
fore a lynset the same day, viij.af. 

v Lineseed : see Linseed. 
t Lineshark. Obs. rare- 0 . 

C147S Piet. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 773/12 Dec culingua, 
a lineshark. 

t Line-sharker. Obs. rare— \ 

1604 Middleton Father Hubhurtts T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
51 Certain line-sharkers that have coursed the countries to 
seek you out. 

Linesman (brnzm&n). [f. line's, genitive of 
Line sb . 2 + Man. Cf. Lineman.] 

1 . A soldier belonging to a regiment of the line. 
1836 E. Napier (title) The Linesman, or Service in the 

Guards and the Line during England’s long peace. 1885 
Mag. of Art Sept. p. xlii/2 The ugly shako and the coarse 
red trousers of the French linesman. 

2. = LINEMAN I, 


1883 Standard 3 May 6/5 James B— , ..telegraph lines- 
man. 1884 Manch. Exam. 11 Nov. 8/2 A number of linesmen 
engaged . . in unloading a barge of heavy sleepers. 

3 . a. Lawn Tennis. An umpire posted near to 
one of the 'lines,’ whose duty it is to decide 
whether any particular ball falls within the court 
or not. b. Football. In the Association game since 
1891, an official whose chief duty is to mark 
when and where the ball crosses the touch-line or 
the goal-line. 

1890 Heathcote, eta Lawn Tennis (Badm. Libr.} 349 
There should certainly be not less than three linesmen (for 
the further side-line, and the base-lines) in addition to the 
umpire-in-chief, 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 27 Mar. 2/3 [ Football] 
Any player of the opposite side— selected by the referee and 
linesmen. *897 Whitaker's Atm. 644/1 {Football) Neutral 
linesmen shall officiatein all games. 1898 Laws Assoc. § 13 
in Football \ Badm, Libr.) 326 Two linesmen shall be ap- 
pointed, whose duty.. shall be to decide when the ball is out 
of play and which side is entitled to the comer kick, goal 
kick or throw in, and to assist the Referee in carrying out 
the game in accordance wi th the laws. 

lanet, obs. form of Linnet and of Lint L 
Liney : see Liny. 

Ling (lir|), sbd Forms: 3-5 lenge, 4 leyng, 
4-5 leenge, 4-7 lyng(e, linge, 4- ling, [MIL 
lenge, lienge , later ling{e (whence, according to 
Hatz.-Darm., F. lingue ) ; cf. early xnod.Du. lenghe, 
linghe (now leng), G. leng. Hinge, lange, ON. 
langa, Sw. ISnga, Norvv. langa, longa. Da. Itmge. 
Connexi on wi th Long a. is probable.] 

1 . A long slender gadoid fish, Molva vulgaris ox 
Lota molva, inhabiting the seas of northern Europe. 
It is largely used for food (usually either salted, or 
split and dried). + Old ling : salted ling. Organ 
Ung\ see Organ. 

e 1300 Havel ok 832 Ne he ne mouthe on the se take 
Neyther lenge, ne jhornbake. 1324-3 Durham Acc. Polls 
(Surtees' 14 In . , ij Lengesempt’, iiijr. viijif. 1377 ibid. +6 
In j Turbutt et j leyng emp. xs.y’jd. 1423 in Kennctt Par. 
Antiq. (j8j8) II. 253 Cum i viridi lynge, cuin jii congers. 
0430 Two Cookcry-bks. 43 Nym Milwel or lenge, J>at is 
wel y-wateryd. 1439 in Poston Lett. I. 490 Item, ij saltyng 
tubbes. Item, viij, lynges. 1573 Tussek Hitsb. lvii. (1878) 
133 Ling, Saltfish and Herring, for Lent to provide. 1599 
B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. tv. iii, <1600) L 4 b, I-lee 
■lookeslike. .a drie Poule of Ling vpon Easter-eue, that has 
furnisht the table all Lent, x6ox Shake. All's Well 111. ii. 


la, 13 Our old Lings, and our Isbels a’tb Country, are 
nothing like your old Ling and your Isbels a’th Coun._ 1613 
Markham Eng. Housew. 11. it. (1668s 78 Take the jole of 
the best Ling that is not much watered. 1619 Pasquil s 
Palm. (1877) 152 When Flesh doth bid. adue for ^divers 
tveekes, And leaves old l.ing to be hisdeputie. a i66x F Uller 
Worthies viii, (1662s 1. 23 Ling, that Noble Fish, corrival 
in his Joule with the surtoin of Beef. 1667 Prop vs Diary 
20 Mar,, Had a good dinner of ling and herring pie. 17x2 
A.Van Leeuwenhoek in Phil . •TVaxw.XXV i 1 . 409., 1 stood by 
a Fishmongers Shop, whilst they were laying their dry Ling 
in the Water to soften it. 1747 M rs. Gj.asse Cookery ix. 
01 Old ling, which is the best Sort of Salt Fish, lay it m 
Water twelve Hours, then [etc.]. 1802 Bjnglev Amin, 

Diog. (18131 HI. 22 The Ling in the neighbourhood of Ice- 
land are so bad, that [etc.]. 1B23 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Rejoic. 
New Yr., He .. protested there was no faith in dried ling. 
1836 Yarrei.t. Frit. Pishes II. 182 The most usual length of 
the Ling is from three to four feet. 

2 . Applied in America, New Zealand, etc. to 
other fishes, as the burbot {Lota maculosa), the 
cultus-cod ( Opkiodon elongalus ), etc. (see quots.). 

£ 1850 [see Lawyer 5]. 1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) 
III. 212 In eastern Florida it [Elacaie canaiia] is called the 
sergeant-fish, and along the western coast of the peninsula 
it is known as the ling or snooks. Ibid. 26a One [fish] 
living in the sea round New Zealand < Genypterns blacodcs) 
is known as the ling or cloudy bay-cod. 1888 [see Cultus- 
cod]. 1898 Morris Austral Eng., Ling. .In New Zealand 
and Tasmania, it is applied to Cenypterus btaeodes, i orst. ; 
also called Cloudy Bay Cod. Lotella margina: a, Mach, 
is called Ling, in New South Wales. 

3 . attrib.. ailing fish (yd cod-fish). fishery, hook, pie. 

1489 Caxton h'aytes of A. n. xvi. H vj b, Crete Toysan of 

*ling fysshe, and haburcien. £1526 Plnmpton Corr. (Camden) 
224 Sir, ye spoke with me that you wold have had som good 
ling fi-h. 1836 Chamb. frat. Dec. 388 Spain presents a good 
..maiket for dried cod and ling fish. 1798 Malthus Papal. 
(1878)222 The *ling fishery. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. 
Hist V.436 The ling-fishery is an important industry, large 
quantities' of. these fish being cured and dried. 1822 Hib- 
BERT Descr. Shetld. I si. 510 The lines are fitted with '’ling 
hooks. 1623 Mabkiiam Eng. Housw. 100 A *Ling pie. 

Ling (lii)), sbf Also 4-7 lyng(e, 3 lynlc, 5, 7 
lingge, 6-7 linge. [a. ON. lyng (Da. lyng, Sw. 
ljung) O Teut type *lingwo 1H . Cf. Sw. Ungon 
cowberry.] A name applied to various ericaceous 
plants, chiefly Cnlltma vulgaris', see Heather. 

c 1357 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 559 Ivt in reparacione 
stagni molend. Abbathie cum Mos et Lyng pro eadem. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev. 336 He laf slawe in a slak fforty score 
on a pak .. Dede in the lyng. £1440 Protnp. Pam, 305/2 
Ly(n)ge of the hethe, bruera. 14. . Antnd. MS. 42, f. 23 b 
in Promp. Pam. 305 note. An heth fiat- growefi fill, .oflynk. 

£ 1475 Rauf Coiliear 397 Gift how meitis oiiy leid lent on the 
ling, i486 Nottingham Rec.lll. 249 For xiiij. thraveof lyng. 
1538 Leland 1 tin. V. 122 Inthe Dales of Richemontshirethey 
burne Linge, Petes, and Turffes. 1348 Turner Names of 
Herbes 35 Evice. .is named in english Heth, bather, or ling. 
1577-87 IioLiNSHED CAroM., Hist. Scot. 95/1 There was grow- 
ing in that place ..verie much of that kind of heath or ling, 
which theScotishmen callhadder. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1206 Little beds .. made of ehast tree and of heath 
or lings. 1607 Norden Sum. Dial. v. 235 Heath is the 
general! or common name, whereof there is one kind, called 
Hather, the other, Ling. 1686 Plot Staffbrdsh. 357 Sheep 
will now abide that heath and feed upon Ling all the 
hardest winter. 1819 Orahise i 'ales Hallxrx, She. .stirr'd 
the fire of ling, and brush’d the wicker chair. 1822 Bewick 
Mem. ix The shepherd might have his hovel thatched with 
heather and ling. 1882 Ouida Maremma I. 124 Their huts 
were always . . thatched with rushes and ling. 

b. atlrib., nsling-thatc/r, ling-bird, the meadow- 
pipit, Anihus pratensis, 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 245 note. The small heath- 
bird or *iing bird, 1893 J. Watson Confess. Poacher no 
The ‘cheep-cheep’ of the awakening ling-birds rises from 
every brae. 1482-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 648 Pro 
tractacione xl travis (w) del Hyngthake; xxd. 1884 Gd. 
Words 21 The heavy ling thatch hung low over window 
and wall. -tfL 

Lillg, sbA [Chinese ling (Giles).] The 
water-chestnut oi China, Trapa bicornis, the seeds 
of which are much eaten as food. 

i860 Scakth Twelve Yrs. China 8 Gathering the rich 
mould and decayed vegetable matter where the ‘ling’ has 
grown in the water. 1866 in Treat, i Sol. 

+ Ling, v. ? dial. Obs. [Cf. linge , to put out 
the tongue (Oxfordshire, Eng. DiaL Did,').] intr. 
Of the tongue : To protrude from the mouth. 

1674 Wood Life ( 0 . H. S.) II. 303 Her tongue would ling 
out of her mouth. 

Ling, variant of Leng v. Obs. 

-ling (Ihj), suffix 1 , appended to sbs., adjs., vh.- 
stems, and (rarely) advs., to font) sbs,,. is a Com, 
Teut. formative (OE., OS., QHG, -ling, ON. 

- ling-r , Goth, -ligg-s in gadiliggs). It doubtless 
arose from the addition of the suffix -hjgo-z -ing3 
to noun-stems foimed with the suffix -Ho- (-kl l, 
-LB 1), but in all the historical Teut langs, it has 
the charaeter of a simple suffix. 

I, In OE., -Hng added to sbs. forms sbs. with the 
general sense * a person or thing belonging to or 
concerned with (what is denoted by tire primary 
sb.), as hprling hireling, iertSlmg ploughman (f. 
ierU ploughing), rwpling prisoner (f. rap rope). 
The derivatives from adjs. have the sense 'a person 
or thing that has the quality denoted by the adj.’, 
e.g. ddorling darling, efenling an equal, feorSiing 
quarter, farthing, geongling youngling, gesibling. 


sibling kinsman ; similarly from an adv., underling 
subordinate. One or two names of birds have this 
suffix in OIL, as swertlJng ?some black bird (?f. 
sweart black), sLvrling starling ; here it may pos- 
sibly have a diminutive force (see 2 below). 

In ME. and mod.Ii. the suffix continued to be 
freely employed with the same function as in OE. ; 
examples are atterling , deathling, falling, firstling, 
grayling, nestling, nursling, sapling, suckling. 
The personal designations in -ling are now always 
used in a contemptuous or unfavourable seme 
(though this implication was not fully established 
before the 17th e.), as courtling, earthling, gt'ound- 
ling, fpopeling {= papist), vainling, worldling. 
O11 the analogy of words like nursling, where the 
grammatical character of the initial element is 
ambiguous, a few sbs. in -ling have been formed 
on vb.-stems (taken in passive sense), being personal 
designations of contemptuous import,suchas shave- 
ling, starveling ; of similar origin is stripling, 
though it has lost its primary derisive sense. 

The suffix is no longer productive in the uses 
above explained. 

2 . In ON. the suffix had a diminutive force, of 
which there are only slight traces in the other 
Teut. langs. (cf. OE. sterling mentioned above, 
and G. Sperling sparrow) ; chiefly in words denot- 
ing the young oi animals, as gdsling-r gosling, 
ketlmg-r kitten, kiMin-gr young kid, t ; kidling’, 
but also in a few other w ords, as bdkling-r book- 
let, vetling-rg, love, yrmling-rliVtlt worm. In Eng. 
the earliest certain instance of this use appears to 
be codling, recorded c 1314 {killing, which appears 
a 1300, being of dubious formation), in the 15th c. 
we find gosling (of which the earliest quoted form, 
gosling, points to adoption from ON.), and duck- 
ling. In the 1 6th c. and subsequently the suffix 
has been employed in many new diminutive for- 
mations, chiefly contemptuous appellations of per- 
sons, as god. mg. lordling, kingiing, princeling-, in 
this use it is still a living formative. 

In the formation of diminutives expressing merely 
smallness of size, -ling has never been extensively 
used ; a few writers ot the 1 9th c. have so employed 
it in nonee-wds. 

£i8oo Lamb Lett. {1837)1. 147 Gentry dipped in Styx all 
o' er, whom no paper javelin-lings cau touch. 18x3 J. Gil- 
christ Labyrinth Demolished 8 Phllosopliling. Ibid. 22 
1 'hinkling. Ibid. 24 Metaphysiclmg. 1885 Howells in 
Century May. XXX. 541 ‘A pity for you!’ cried the 
liunchhackling. 

-littjg' -lin(g)s, suffix, forming adverbs, most 
of which survive only dial. The Teut. root *ligg-, 
latjg- , lugg-, to extend, reach, appears in its three 
ablaut-forms as the terminal element in certain 
OE, advs. expressive of direction or extent, as in 
hireling Hack li ng ; andlanglye.^ Along, Endlong) ; 
nihtlanges for a night ; grundhmga (also gritnd- 
linga) to the ground. In certain instances the 
suffixes -lingo, -lungn, were already in OE. sub- 
stituted for -inga, -unga, advb. terminations ori- 
ginating in some case (‘/ablative) of sbs. in -ing, 
-ung (see -ing 1 ); so in niadhinga, nfedlinga, 
whence, with adverbial (geniuval j es, the ME. 
nedlingis Needlings, of necessity. The original 
OE. use (in which the suffix is added to sbs. to 
form advs. of direction) is continued in the later 
formations gnfietyng (Grovelling) , headiing s, 
sidelingif, more numerous, however, are the words 
in which the suffix forms advs. of condition or 
situation from adjs., as blindling{s, darklingis, 
firstlings, falling s, bidlings, mostlings. 

Xiingal, variant of Linghl. 
llLingam (lrijga&ni), liilga (liqga.). Also 8 
lingum, 8-9 lingham. [a. Skr. liijga , nom.case 
lit] gam ; the flexional m has been preserved in the 
word as adopted into the non-Aryan langs. of 
India.] Among the Hindus, a phallus, worshipped 
as a symbol of the god Siva. 

The first quot. contains some misunderstanding. 

T719 L T. Piiinvvs tr. Thirty four Confer. 326 The third 
Way of attaining Salvation, is by offering to the Piratti 
Liu gum, which is an Image of a Man made of Dung. 
1793 W. Hodges T mv. v. g4 These Pagodas have each 
a small chamber in the center . . with a lamp hanging over 
the Lingham. Ibid, note. The Lingham is the great object 
of superstition among the followers of Brahmah. 1799 
Cole brooke in Life v , (1873) 15* A number of little 
altars, with a ttnga of Mahadeva on them. 18/3 J- Forbes 
Orient. Mem, II. 364 Two respectable brahmins . . who . . 
had . . performed the accustomed ceremonies to the linga. 
1837 R. T om ns A mer. in Japan v. X20 Several stones, of 
four feet in height . . which appeared to he lingatns. 
Hence Iii'ngamism, the worship of lingaros, 
1843 Macaulay Sp, Ld. Ellenborongk's Govt. Sp. (1853) 
II. 9 To what religion was It that the offering was made? 
I t was to Ling ami sm. 

Lingan, Lin gat, obs. ff. of Lingel, Lingot. 
Lingcan : see Lion am. 


LIN GE. 

hinge, lindge (ltndg), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
^ dial, linch., linse. [Of obscure origin : the Eng. 
l)ial. Did. cites (s. v. Linch ) from Moisy a mod. 
Norman lincher to whip.] trans. To beat, thrash. 

1600 Holland Livy LVtr. Floras' Brev. 1242 Met he with 
a soldior out of his ranke and file? If he were a Roman, 
up he went and was well lindgetl & swaddled with vine, 
wands by the centurion. 1606 — Sudan. Annot. 27 As if he 
had beene well lindged with letlier thongs. 1824 Mac- 
taggart Gallovid, Encycl. 319 Lhtged, lashed, beaten, &c. 
1823-80 Jamieson, Linge, Lynge , to flog.beat. 1847 Hutu- 
wkll, Linse, to heat severely. Devon. 1838 N. Q. and Ser. 
V 1 . 27 8/2 The - . magistrate . . exclaimed, 1 G i ve nte a stick, and 
I’ll linge him myself ! ’ 1808 At kinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Linch, to flog or thrash, to beat with a whip or flexible cane. 

Lingel, lillgle (li'tjg’l), ‘ Now dial. 
Forms: 5 lynyolf, lynolf, linniolf), 6 lyngell, 
6-7 lingell, 7 Air. linyel, 8 lingau, 9 lingal, 
liniel, 6 - lingel, 7- lingle. [a. OF. lignod, 
ligneul popular L. * Envoi um, f. L. liuea Link 
sk - ] A shoemaker's wax' d thread. 

c 1440 Promp. Pant. 306/1 Lynyolf, or inniolf [//., P, 
lynolf], threde to sow wytlte schone or botys, indttla , lici- 
h'mm. 1323 Fitzherb. flush. § 142 Bodkyn, knyfe, lyngell, 
gyue tby horse mete, se he be shoed well. 1330 1 ’ai.sgr. 
239 '2 Lyngell thatsouterssowe with, chef gras, lignier. 1562 
J. Hf.vwood Prim. <y Epigr. (1867) no For may he once get 
his shooes on my feete, Without last or lingel his woordes 
make them mrete. 1376 Turbkrv. / 'enerie 231 And he must 
have a lyngell in readmesse to sow up the skin, and at euery 
stitch that he taketh let him knit his threed or lyngell. 1622 
Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle v. iii, Whose Master 
wrought with Lingell and with AH. 1633 D. Dickson 
Pract. Writ. (1844) 1 . 196 .He had his elsin and linyel 
for sewing of leather. 1721 Ramsay Ode to Air. P — i, 
Hinds wi T elson and hemp lingle. Sit soleing shoon out 
o’er the ingle. 1771 Smollett H umph.-Cl. 10 July, A little 
hemp, winch he spun into lingels. c 1817 Hogg Tales <$• Sk. 
III. 306 George .. scratched his head with the awl, and 
gave the lingles such a yerk, that he made them both 
crack in two. 18 58 G. Macdonald R. Falconer I. 104 
Settling in haste to his awl and his lingel. 

b. attrib ., as lingel- (or + lingel' s) end, -tail. 

2589 R. Harvey Ft Pcrc. (1590) 25 My shoe shall rend, 
my nail blade bend, My lingels end, first shall I spend. 
Before his works goe downe. c 1774 C. Keith Fanner's 
lid v. (1801) 48 They pow and rax the lingel tails. 1899 
Colville Vernacular 16 The sutur .. deftly birsed afresh 
lingle-end. 

lienee Id/ngol v. trans., to bind firmly with 
cobbler’s thread. Sc. 

1819 Hogg Jacobite Relics T. 102 Come like a cobler, 
Donald Macgillavry, Beat them, and bore them, and lingel 
them cleverly. 

Lingel, lingle (ItnggT), sbf Now dial. 
Forms : 5 lengell, (lynnell), 5-7 lingell, 6 lyn- 
gell, 7 lingal. 7- lingel, 8- lingle. [app. repr. 
an AF. * lengte L. lingula strap, thong, also 
spoon; dim. of ling / a tongue. Cf. Langlk.] 
f 1 . collect, sing The leather straps, etc. of a 
horse’s harness. 06 s. 

1460 Lybeans Disc. 1364 (Kaluzn) His scheld was blak as 
pich, Lingell, arines, trappure swich. Ibid. 1664 And of 
|>e same paiuture Was lingell and trappure. 

2. A thong or latchet. 

1338 Elyo t Did., Cohunt, a thonge or lyngell wherwith 
the oxe bowe St the yoke are bounden togider. a 1583 
Montgomerie Fly ting so. Pohmrt 342 Shame and sorrow 
on her snout that .. louses off thy iiugals sa lang as they 
may last. 1638 Phillips, Lingel, a little tongue or thong. 
1790 A. Wilson To E. Pickett Poet. Wks. 11846) 107 This half 
a year yer funny tales, Ower mosses, mountains, seas and 
dales, I've carried i' my lingle. 1801 Beattie Parings (187 3) 
4 (ii. D. D.) Afore the ingle she knit a lingle to swings the 
roast, 1832 A. Henderson Pnm. 129 IPs short while since 
the sow bore the lingel. 2873 Knight Did. Meeh., Lingel, 
a small thong of leather for sewing or lacing bands, [syn.] 
Lingle. 1895 Crockett Med of Moss Hags xxv. 18S, I had 
my sword dangling by a lingel or tag at my right wrist. 189S 
—■ Grey Matt x,\ix. 200, 1 . .saw nothing but some discharged 
pistols lying with bruken lingels abroad on the sand. 

+ 3 , A flat blade or spoon, a spatula. 

139® F LORio, Pale ft a di spetiale, a lingell, a spoone, a 
tenon, a spattle or slice as Apothecaries vse. * 6 « Cotgr., 
Friquetie, a lingell, smalle sklice, little scammer. Ibid., 
Palette, a Lingell, Tenon, Slice, or flat toole wherwith 
Chirurgians lay salne on plai.-hTS. 

Hence Lingel v. trans., to fasten with a thong. 
(Cf. f, ANGLE V.) SC. 

1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibb/e xlvi. (1880) 293, I never 
read the bailout aboot the worm lingelt roun’ the tree. 

t Lingence. Qbs.rare~~ l . [f. L. linger c to 
lick : see -knob ] A linctus. 

a 2662 Fuller Worthies, Noltinghamsh. tt. (1662) 3T3 
A stick hereof [of liquorice] is commonly the spoon pre- 
scribed to Patients, to use In any Lingences or Loaches. 

+ Ling er, sk. Obs. [f. Linger w.] Delay. 

1397 ]■ Payne Royal Exch. 34 Who but they cowld abyde 
such hunger and eolde, .. besycies the lynger of paye, 
sycknes and mortaiitie? 

^ Linger (Irtjgsj), v. Forms: 4. 16 longer, (4 
langer) , 6 lyngar, -er, 6- linger. [Northern ME. 
Unger, frequentative of Lkng v. : see -eh 5 .} 

+ 1 . intr. To dwell, abide, stay (in a place!. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 604 pev-for he gafe him to he-gin A 
luuesum land at lenger in. a 1300 Ibid. 1411 And letter 
wasf adam] sipen to lenger {Pair/, langer] in hell \m\ longer 
in pis Hue to duell. 

2 . To stay behind, tarry, loiter on one’s way; to 
stay on or hang about in a place beyond the proper 
or usual time, esp. from reluctance to leave it. 
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1330 Palsgr. 612/1, I lyngar behynde my companye, I 
tarye behynde them, je targe. 1533 Ed_kn Treat. A ewe 
/«(A.(Arb.i 27 Leasteany linger behynde his companie. 1568 
Grafton Citron. II. 313 A number of the Souldyours .. 
came home agayne unpayde and lyngered and still hanged 
vpoti the prince. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. PI, iv. iv. 54 Then 
linger not, my Lord, away, take horse. 1594 Spenser 
Amoretti lxxxviii. And, in her songs, sends many a wish- 
full vow For his returne that seemes to linger late. 1667 
Pepys Diary 30 June, They had no orders, and lay lingering 
upon the way. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India J P. 254 They 
pretending they had lost their Way, but more truly lingred, 
not having us to spur them on. 1794 Mrs. Radclifpe 
Myst. Udolpho i. In scenes like these she would often linger 
alone. 1816 Shelley A las tor 98 He would linger long In 
lonesome vales, making the wild his home. . 1838 Lytton 
A lice 67 Evelyn could have lingered all day in the room, 
1864 D. G. M iTCHEi.L Sets. Star. 245 The broken gentle- 
man lingers for hours beside the portraits of the old Count. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6._ 94 The White Ship in which 
he had embarked lingered behind the rest of the royal fleet. 
1893 G. E. Mathksdn About Hoiiand 22 The Dutch trains 
do perhaps seem to linger somewhat on the way. 

b. To proceed ai a slow pace ; to go lingeringly 

(clown, past). 

1826 Mrs. Shelley Last Mati.pl. 130 Soon the dim orb 
passed from over the sun, and lingered down the eastern 
heaven. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes iii. (1S921 54 These 
men linger listlessly past. 1840 — Barn. linage xvi, He 
was never lingering or loitering, but always walking swiftly. 
1363 Hawthorne Our Old Home <,1879) 294 Lingering 
through one of the aisles. 

c. fig. (with a prep, as on, over, round ) : To 
dwell upon, give protracted consideration to, be 
reluctant to quit (a subject). 

1843 R us kin Mod. Faint. (1848) I. tt. tt. v, § 8. 293 Every 
one of those broad spaces she would linger over in pro- 
tracted delight. . 1844 Stanley A mold (1858) I. iv. 268, I 
linger round a subject. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 
117 Yet, for again I come to the former story, beseems not 
Linger on all done there. 

3 . ‘To remain long in languor and pain’ (J.); 
to continue alive, though oppressed by sickness or 
other distress. (Cf. Lingering ppl. a. b.) 

1334 [see Lingering r />4 sb.\ 1370 Levins. Mao rip. 78 23 
To linger, langnere. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 88, 1 would 
not haue thee linger in thy paine, 1607 — Cor. hi, iii. 89 
Pent to linger But with a graine a day. 18x9 Scott Prose 
Wks. IV. Biographies II. (1S70) 320 He lingered a few days, 
possessed of iris senses, reconciled to his fate. 1882 j, H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Fug. II. 251 He lingered ns a prisoner of 
the Inquisition for sixteen years. 1898 Rider Haggaro 
Dr. theme 6 He lingered for nearly two years. 

Jig. 1781 Cowi-er Hope 723 When hope, lung lingering, 
at last yields the ghost. 

4 . To be tardy in doing or beginning anything ; 
to hesitate, delay ; to dawdle. Const, inf. 

1548 Udall, etc. JSrasm. Par. Matt. iii. 7-10 As they 
y c make hast are pertakers of health, so they that linger are 
al pertakers of peril. 1586 J. Hooker Hist . Irel. in Holin- 
shed II. 16/1 The king .. differed the time, and lingered to 

f ive any answer. 1598 Shaks. Merry IP. m, ii. 58 We 
aue linger’d about a match betweene An Page, and my 
cozen Slender. x6n Bible 2 Pet. ii. 3 Whose Judgement 
now of a long time lingereth not [Gr, true, apyri]. 1692 
Dryokn Cleontenes it. ii. 17 And if my Eyes have pow'r, 
He should not sue In vain, nor linger with a long delay. 
*8x2 S. Rogers Columbus rv. 50 Oft the stern Catalan . . 
Muttered dark threats, and linger’d to obey. 1831 G rote 
Greece VIII. 420 His accuser denounces him as having .. 
designedly lingered in the business, for the purpose of pro- 
longing the period of remuneration. 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xix. IV. 268 By no remonstrance .. could he prevail 
on his allies to be early in the field. .. Every one of them 
lingered, and wondered why the rest were lingering. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1876) IV. xviiL 186 Either Malcolm 
lingered in his preparations, or fete.]. 

5 . fig., chiefly of immaterial things, a. To 
remain, to be slow to pass away or disappear ; 
to stay or persist, though tending to wane and 
dwindle. To linger on, to continue to linger. 

1764 Goldsm. Tran. 17a But winter lingering chills the 
lap of May, 1803 Wordsw. Waggoner iv. 189 Nor could 
the waggon long survive, Which Benjamin had ceased to 
drive: It lingered on guide after guide Ambitiously the 
office tried. 1855 Macaulay //za-?. Eng. xyy III. 707 It ls 
by no means improbable that this superstition .. may still 
linger in a few obscure farm-houses. 1868 E. Edwards 
Ralegh I. xxit. 483 When the_Plague_had departed from 
most parts of London, it often lingered in the lower. _ 2875 
Jowett Plato led. 2) I. no But he has sail a doubt linger- 
ing in his mind. 

b. To be slow in coming or accruing. 

1842 Tennyson Lodtsley Hall 141 Knowledge coroes, but 
wisdom lingers. 1863 Geo. Eliot Roniola I. Jntrod. (rS Sol 
9 The wages of men's sins often linger in their payment. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) _IV. xx. 593 When the 
sentence was once passed its execution did not linger. 

C. Of actions or conditions : To be protracted 
(wearisomely or painfully), to drag on. iCf. Lin- 
gkring ppl. a.) 

[X591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1, i. 74 One would have Hngring 
W tutres, with little cost.] 1836 Thxrlwall Greece 11 1 . xvii. 
8 As the siege of Iihome lingered, the Spartans called on 
their allies for aid. 

6 . qunsi-Dwrr. a. with advb. compl. [ forth, on, 
out ) : To draw out, prolong, protract by lingering, 
tarrying, or dallying. To linger away, to waste 
(time) by lingering. 

1530 Latimer Last Serin, bef. Edw. VI (2562) 137 It shal 
cause things to haue good suceesse, and that matters shal 
not be lingred forth from daye to daye, 1397 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, 1. it. 96s I can get no remedy against this Con- 
sumption of the purse. Botrowing only lingers, and lingers 


LINGERING. 

it out, hut the disease is incurable, 1606 — Tr. V Cr. v. x. 

9 Let your briefe plagues be mercy, And linger not our sure 
destructions on. 1622 Massinger Virg. Marl. it. iii, I’ll 
not insult on a base, humbled prey By lingering out thy 
terrors. 2693 DrYuen Death Mr. Purcell 29 Now Hye 
secure, and linger out your days. a. 2704 T. Brown Praise 
Drunkenness Wks. 2730 I. 36 The first linger away their 
lives in perpetual drudgery. 2722 Amherst Terras Fil. No. 
34 (17341.279 To prevent the _. scholars from ling’ring away 
their time, and neglecting their studies. 2829 ScoTT/hnry 
8 Mar. in Lockhart, Half measures do hut linger out the 
feud. 2833 Lamb Elia Ser. tt. Wedding, We all began 
to he afraid that a suit which as yet had abated none of 
its ardours, might at last be lingered on, till passion had 
time to cool. 286a Fiioude Hist. Eng. VI. 322 His policy, 
therefore, was for the present to linger out the negotiations. 
1887 Lowell Old Eng, Dram. (1892) 230 Ford lingers-out 
his heart-breaks too much. 

b. To pass (life) sadly or wearily. 

2725 Pope Odyss. xtv. 411 Far from gay cities, and the 
ways of men, I linger life, a 1774 Goldsm. Hist. Greece 
II. 239 They, left him to linger in this manner, unattended, 
the remains of his wretched life. 

t 7. trans. To cause to linger ; to prolong, pro- 
tract, draw out (the time, a business, etc.) ; also, 
to delay, put off, defer. Obs. 

*S43 Grafton Cant. Harding 18 Edwarde. .though te he 
wotd not lynger his busines. . ISS6 T. Houy tr. Castiglicne's 
Courtycr Aiij b, I for bare anti lingered the time to see if 
any [etc.]. 2565 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 307 The 

Bread, that our Lord gaue to his Disciples, he lingred it 
not [tr. L non distulit J, nor bad it to be kept vntill the 
morning. <12368 Coverdale Bk. Death it. 7 That wee l y 
no occasion should linger ye amendment of our lines vntill 
age. _ 1384 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 213 Wherefore 
I advise ail men not to linger the time long in eating and 
drinking superfluously. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii, 232 He 
goes into Mauritania . . vulesse his abode he lingred heere 
by some accident. 2604 Edmonds Observ. Czsar’s Comm. 
59 To linger and detract the war, 2624 Raleigh Hist. 
World iv. ii. § 3. 175 The Leigers. . could not be perswaded to 
linger the time and stay their aduaniage. 163a Sanderson 
Serin. 301 Secure ones may linger their repentance till it be 
too late. 2633 Ford Broken H. iv. iv, To linger Pain, 
which I strive to cure, were to be cruel. 

+ b. To keep waiting, put off (a person). Also 
with off. Obs. 

1334 More Let. to Marg. Roper Wks. 2429/1 They were 
not lingered nor made to daunce any long attendance, .as 
sutemrs were sometime wont to be. 1543 Grafton Contn. 
Harding vat Then Henry spedely prepared him selfe because 
he would lynger his trendes no lenger. *394 West and Pt. 
Symbol. $ 35 Least the parties should, .be long lingered with 
vaine hope of an endlesse end. 1606 G. W[ooix:ocke \ Hist. 
Ivstine xxil 80 Hee solicited the Affricks and the King of 
Mauritane for supply, being lingi ed off with deiayes. 

8. intr. To have a longing or craving, to hanker. 
Const, after ; also (rarely) with infinitive. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 11 They [rr. tups] will be- 
ginne to linger after ewes anddecline. a 2649 Winthrof New 
Eng. (1853) 1. 54 Such as fell into discontent, and lingered 
after their former condition in England. 2651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xxviL (1739) 220 The Cardinal finding 
the King’s mina to linger after another Bedfellow, a 1683 
StR T. Browne Tracts 14 More remarkable it seems that 
they should extoll and linger after the Cucumbers and 
Leeks, Onions and Garlick in /Egypt. 1718 Motteux 
Quix. (1733) 1- 255 Thou lingerest with Impatience to 
exercise thy talking Faculty. 2893 Surrey Words (E.D.S.) 
s. v., Being used to hay makes them linger more after it. 

Lingerer (li'tjgara-t) . [f. Linger v. + -er L] 

One who, or that which, lingers, tarries, etc.; '[a 
dawdler, idler; f one who hankers (after), 

2379 Tomson Calvin's Scrm. Tim. 610 J 2 As oft as we play 
the lingerers, & cold starueiinges. 1646 Gaule Cases. Cottsc. 
3 Out late leasers and lingerers after such a kinds of 
sect. 1723 Steele Guardian No. 132 P 1 The mighty body 
of lingerers, persons who.. waste away In gentle inactivity 
the day. 1740 J. Love Cricket (1770} 1. 53 O Flee, . you Llvt- 
g rer, Flee 1 1820 Scott Mannst. viii, ‘ But you, ye lingerers 
he added, looking to a knot of beeches' which still bore their 
withered leaves [etc.]. 1891 Smiles % Murray I. i. ir The 
book was a lingerer on his shelves and did not sell. 289* 
Stevenson Wreckers ii. 122 A waterside prowler, a lingerer 
on wharves. 

II Lingerie (laenjrz). [Fr., ‘ the making or 
selling of linnen cloth ; also, linnen, Iinnen stuffe, 
things made of linnen ’ (Cotgr.), f. linge lineit.J 
Linen articles collectively; all the articles of linen, 
lace, etc. in a woman's wardrobe or trousseau. 

2835 Court Mag. VI. p. xviu/2 It is expected that lingerie, 
will be this season in very great request, both in morning 
and half-dress. 2883 Itlustr. Land. News 22 Nov. 516/2 
A happy bride supplied with ‘ a handsome lingerie 2894 
Daily News 11 Apr. 3/1 The ribbons of the lingerieare sky- 
blue. 

Lingering (li-ggsnq), vbl. sb. [-ingL] The 
action of the vb. Lib gee. Also rarely in pi., last 
remaining traces (of something). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16292 And quits j>ou liues here wit vs ]>i 
lengring sat be care, c 1375 1 bid. 6686 (Fairf.) pe smyter 
sat quite his leching and make amendis for his lyngenng. 
1534 More Cattrf. agst. Trih. it. Wks, 1172/1, I know my 
lingering not likely to last longe, but out wit my snuffe 
sodainly some daye within a while. 2370 Sir T. Wilson 
Demosthenes 45 Lingering is noysome when necessity re- 
quires haste. 1382 Stanyhurst /Ends n. (Arh.) 66 Now, 
quod he, no lingriog, lot vs hence. 1667 Milton P, L. It. 
702. 2832 W. Irving lit Life $ Lett, (1864) ii. 803 I.. am 
still troubled with lameness and inflammation in the ankles, 
the lingerings of ray tedious malady. 1864 ; Tennyson .En. 
Ard. 267 After a lingering,, .The little innocent soul flitted 
away. 2886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 62s A delay of 
three years., is a striking illustration of. .the lingering of all 
college work. 
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+ b. Hankering {after). Obs. 

1608 Hieron Wks. 1 . 734/1 Remoue from him. .all worldly 
desires, all lihgting after the deceiuing sweetnes of these 
earthly things. 164a Rogers Naaman 89 Gods judgements 
. .crossing their lingring after Caanan. 

Lingering, ppl. a. [-ing 2,] That lingers, 
delays, loiters, moves slowly, etc. ; remaining be- 
hind, slow to depart or disappear. 

a 1547 Surrey in Tottel's M isc. (Arb.) 31 Of lingring 
doutes such hope is sprong pardie. ij6r Sackville & 
Norton Ferrex $ Pdrrex 1. ii. 104 The lyngering yeres 
That draw not forth his ende with faster course. > 1594 
Warren Cyrus 289 We’ll starue them with a lingring-siege. 
1631 Gouge God's Arrows 1. § 63. 105 Whether sudden or 
lingring judgements. 1697 Dryden Virg : Past. vm. 100 
Restore, my Charms, My lingring Daphnis to my longing 
Arms. 1750 Elegy 88 Nor cast one longing ling’ring 
Look behind. 1859 J. Gumming Ruth vi. 95 Even in the 
worst and most depraved of mankind, there is a lingering 
sense of gratitude. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 203 The linger- 
ing remains of volcanic activity. 

b, esp. of disease, suffering, or death : Slow, 
painfully protracted, f Of poisons : Characterized 
by slow or tardy action. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. ii. 247 They will, .torture him 
with grieuous lingring death. 1611 — Wint. T. 1. ii. 320. 
1611 — Cytnb. 1. v. 34 Strange Jing’ring poysons. 1623 
Webster Duchess Maifi v. ii, 'Tis a secret That (like a lin- 
gring poyson) may chance lie Spread in thy vaines, and kill 
thee seauen yeare hence. 1627 F. Little Mon. Chr.Munif. 
(1871)67 His lingeringdisease increasing, and death approach- 
ing. 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 289 He yet is ex- 
treame weake, and I feare his sicknes will proue lingering, but 
I hope not in any daunger of his life. *671 M ilton Santson 
618. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 81 We see him die 
With lingering torments. 1677 Barro w Serm. Passion 14 And 
that no stupifying, no transient pain, but one both very acute 
and lingring. 171a Addison Sped. No. 363 ? 13 Lingring 
and Incurable Distempers. 1702-71 H. Walpole Ve rive's 
Anecd.Paini. (1786) IV. 22 He retired ..to Richmond, where 
he died of a lingering illness. 184* Elphinstonk Hist. Ind. 
II. 511 Heputthe widow of Sevaji toapainful and lingering 
death. 1883 C\i.-cxx? Mikado n. Orig. Plays Sen in. (1895) 
208 Punishment 1 Yes. Something lingering, with boiling 
oil in_it, I fancy, 1887 Kent. Gloss, s. v., lie’s in a poor 
lingering way. 

Lingeringly (li-qgsriqli), adv. [-by 2 .] In a 
lingering manner. 

1589 Rider Bill. Scholast. 873 Lingeringly, iarde. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature v. 38 Not so long, 
so lingringly, as this macerating, massacring, raurther- 
ing Famine, a 1649 Drumm.of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 
24/1 As the flow'r which lingringly doth fade. 1657 Austen 
Fruit Trees t, 73 Barke bound disease makes trees live 
lingringly and poorely. <11687 Cotton On Tobacco 72 
Poems (1689) 517 Coughs, Astmas, Apoplexies, Fevers, 
Rhume, All that kill dead; or lingeringly consume. 1827 
Moore Epicur, xvi. (1839) 167 Her hand parted lingeringly 
from mine. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 270 Even the 
best of them look lingeringly and longingly back to Europe 
and her legends. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Last Confession 
244 Her voice was swift, yet ever the last words Fell linger- 
ingly. 1878 Symonds Sonnets M. Angelo Ixxiv, Death 
. .Who to sad souls alone comes lingeringly. 

[Lingerly, adv., given in Diets., appears to be 
a misprint in the later edd. of C. Bronte’s Jane 
Eyreiii; ed. 1 (1847) has lingeringly.} 
tLrnget 1 . Sc. Obs. In full linget-seed. Also 
6 lingsat, 8 linjet. [An unexplained var. of linnet , 
earlier form of Lint jA] The seed of ‘lint’ or 
flax, linseed. Oly(e lingeat : linseed oil. 

c 1470 Henryson Mot, Fab. viri, (Preach. Swallow) xviii, 
Se ye yon churle,..Fast sawand hemp and gude linget seid? 
Ibid, xxvi, Yone lint heirefier will do gude ; For linget is to 
Jitill birdis fude. 1477 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. 408 
Thre peckis of lynget, and thre pekkis of hemp sede. ijoi 
in Ld. Treas.Acc. Scot, II. 23 Item, for iiij -poinds olye lin- 
geat xijj. 1505-6 Ibid. III. 184 Item, for ane quart oly lin- 
geat viijr. 1609 Skene Reg. maj. 152 Linget seed. 1655 in 
Rec. Convent. Roy, Burghs (1878) III. 420 Repairing thither 
with ane hagg of linget, 1794 Piper of Peebles 6 (E. D. D.) An' 
nane hut hamit linjet sawn,— Fan lint was beaten wi’ the mill. 

f Linget 2 . Obs. rare— 0 . Also 6 lingette. [Of 
obscure origin ; Halliwell gives linget as a Somerset 
var. of linnet, but cites no authority.] Some small 
bird ; peril. — ling-bird (see Ling r A 2 b). 

1552 Elyot Did., A tricapilla, . . a byrde with blacke 
fetbers on the crowne of his head, muche like bur linget 
[1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Like a lingette or titlynge], 1611 
Cotgr., Pauvette, a yellowish bird somewhat lesse then the 
Nightingale, whereunto she resembles both in singing and 
shape ; some call her, a Linget. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Linger or Limed, a kind of Bird. 

Linget, obs, form of Lingot. 

1-LLngiMe, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. type 
*lingihu-is, f. lingers to lick.] Meant to be licked. 

1661 Lovell His t. Anim. p Min, 513 Others are lingible, 
as lohoebs, syrups, and sublinguale troches. 

Lingism (Irijiz’m). [{.Ling, the name of a 
Swedish physician + -ISM,] ‘ Ling’s mode of treat- 
ing disease by the use of gymnastiesand appropriate 
movements' (Syd. Sec. Lex. 1888) ; kinesitherapy. 
1879 in Webster Suppl. 

Lingle : see Lin gel. 

Ling-long, a. ? reduplication of long, 
a i8ro Surtees Barthram's Dirge in, She tore her ling 
long yellow hair, And knelt at Barthram’s side. 

Lingo 1 (li'ijgf}. Also 8-9 linguo. [? corrupt 
form of Lingua ( franca ) : see Lingua 2, 2 b, and 
cf. Pg. lingua .] Acontemptuous designation for; 
Foreign speech or language; language which is 
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strange or unintelligible to the person who so de- 
signates it ; language peculiar to some special sub- 
ject, or employed (whether properly or affectedly) 
by some particular class of persons. 

1660 A'esv Haven Col. Rec. (1858) II. 337 To w r,, .the plant 
[ =plaintiffj answered, that he was not acquainted with Dutch 
lingo. 1700 Congreve Way of World iv. iv, Well, Well, I 
shall understand your Lingo one of these days, Cozen ; in the 
mean while I must answer in plain English. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. in. 193 They are Sesquipedalia Verba of which 
their fir. the American Indians’] Linguo is composed. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vi. ii, I have often warned you not to 
talk the court gibberish to me. . I tell you, I don’t under- 
stand the lingo. 1738 J. Chubbe Misc. Tracts (1770) 1. 84 
When men speak French, or any Outlandish Linguo. 1778 
Sheridan Camp n. ii, You may swear he is a foreigner by 
his lingo. 1818 Blackw. Mag, III. 407 The linguo of the 
Virtuoso clan. 1861 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life (1883) II. 312 
The good man . .began to pray in a borrowed, washy lingo. 
1864 Kingsley Let. to his Wife in Life (1879) II. 168 The 
Basques speak a lingo utterly different from all European, lan- 
guages. 1866 Lowell Biglow P. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 165, 

I should be half inclined to name the Yankee a lingo rather 
than a dialect. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 470 They 
come with their barbarous lingo to flatter us. 1873 E. C. 
Stedman Victorian Poets 187 To use the lingo of the 
phrenologists, his locality is better than his individuality. 
Lingo a . Weaving. Also 8 lingoe. [? variant 
of Lingot.] (See quots.) 

173* Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 106 Every 
Thread of the Warp goes through a small Brass Ring called 
a Male, or through a Loop in the Leish, and hath a small 
long Weight or Lingoe hung below, to counter-balance the 
Packthreads. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 49. 1831 G. R. 
Porter Silk Mamtf. 254 The cords whereby the leaden 
weights, which are called lingos, are attached to the harness. 
1880 Antrim # Dawn Gloss., Lingo, a long, thin weight of 
wire used in Jacquard looms. 

II Lingo 3 , lingoa. [Moluccan lenggoa, dial. 

var. of Malay ITguh (Le Clercq Ternate 

Vocab. 1890). The word appears as linggoa-bcom 
(Du. boom = tree) in Valentyn Oost-Indien (1726) 
III. 1. 215.] A large leguminous tree, flerocarpits 
indicus, or its wood (native in the East Indies), 
also called Burmese rosewood, Aniboyna wood , 
Kyabuka, t tc. 

1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. Trads 74 note. Of the 
Lingoa-wood Valentyn describes three sorts, the red, the 
white, and the stone-hard lingoa. 1808 tr. Stavarinus in 
Pinkerton Voy, tq Trent. XI. 254 The wood which is called 
Aniboyna wood, or properly Lingoa Wood. 1890 Century 
Did., Lingo. 

Lingot (li'qgjft). ? Obs. or arch. Forms: 5//. 
lingattis, 7 (iignotl, lingat(e, linget, (8 lig- 
nate), 6- lingot. [a. F . lingot 1 see Ingot.] 

1. A mould in which metal is cast ; = Ingot i. 

1340 Ld. Treat. A cc. Scot, in Pitcairn Crint. Trials I. 307* 

With other gold wark, to be meltit in ane grete lingot, 
1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Ckym. (ed, 2) 36 Lingots 
are Iron molds [etc.]. 1688 [see Ingot 1]. 

2. A mass of metal shaped like the mould in 
which it has been cast ; = Ingot 2 . 

*488 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot, 1. 84 Twa lingattis of gold. 
1584 Hudson Du Bartas' Judith v. (1608)77 Golden lin- 
gots. 1605 Camdf.n Rem. (1637) 179 Among the Lacede- 
monians iron lingets quenched with vinegar that they may 
serve to no other use [have been used for money]. 1633 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xiv. (1663) 42 Lingots of silver. 
1670 Ld. FouNTAtNHALLin M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) 
II. 477 Some lignates of copper. 1697 Evelyn Numisrn. i. 
13 They paid Sums in France by Lingat as well as in coin. 
1776 Swinburne Trav. Spain xliv. (1779)409 The port of 
Cadiz, where the lingots of America are landed, 1801 Hel. 
M. Williams Sk. Pr. Rep. I. xviii. 226 The vandalic fury 
that., melted into lingots the most exquisite pieces of 
bronze. 1841 C. Mackay Mem. Pop, Delusions III. 187 The 
Baron, .showed me a lingot of gold made out of pewter, 
iransf. and fig, *856 ’Mrs. Browning Ayr. Leigh vir. 
1124 The house’s front Was cased with lingots of ripe 
Indian corn. 1868 Browning Ring <$• Bk. 1. 439 Thence 
bit by bit I dug The lingot truth, that memorable day. 

Lin gster, variant of Lingu i btek. 

Lin.gth.orn. A local name for the star-fish, 
Luidia fragilissima (see quot. 1841). 

1841 E. Forbes Hist. Brit. Starfishes 139 The five-armed 
form is there [at Scarborough] called Ltngthorn by the 
fishermen, and is taken in deep water : but is very rare. 
1843 E.mblbton in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club II. No. 11. 50, 
Lrngtow. Sc. Obs. [?f. Sc. ling, Line sbfi + 
Tow.] A rope used by smugglers. Also Comb, 
Idngtow-men, smugglers. 

*857 J- Paterson Mem, J. 'Train 185 The carriers from 
the coast to the interior were called lingtowmen, from the 
coil of ropes or lingtows which they generally wore like a 
soldier’s shoulder-belt, when not employed slinging or 
carrying their goods. 1894 Crockett Raiders i. 14 Won- 
dering now long it Would be till my father let me have a 
horse from the stable and a lingtow over my shoulder to go 
out tothe Free Trade among the Manxmen. 

|| Lingua, (lrijgwa). [L.,=- tongue; in sense 2 
prob. chiefly from It.] 

1 . The tongue or a tongue-like organ; spec, in 
Ent. (a) the ligula, or the central well-developed 
portion of it ; ( b ) a tongue-like prolongation of the 
hypopharynx; (r) ‘thetubular proboscis of Lepi- 
doptera’ {Cent. Did.). 

*826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 358 Lingna (the Tongue), 
the organ situated within the Labium or emerging from it, 
by which insects in many cases cdllect their food and pass 
it down to. the Pharynx. Ibid, 339 According to circum* 
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stances it might perhaps he denominated Lingua or LL 
gala. 1877 Huxley A nut. lnv. Anim. vii. 410 The an- 
terior surface of the lingua and hypopharynx is beset with 
fine hairs. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 246 In 
the Hymenopter.a. ..A process, the tongue (lingua), is deve- 
loped on the surface of the labium turned towards the 
mouth, and this has, two lateral appendages, or secondary 
tongues (paraglossm) at its base. i83o Pascoe Zool. Classif, 
(ed. 2) 280 Lingua, . . is sometimes applied to a part of the 
sucking-apparatus of insects, and to the ‘innerintegument’ 
of the labrum in some Orthoptera, &c. 

b. = Lingo 2 . 

1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 230/2 The linguas are the 
long pieces of round or square lead, tied to the end of each 
thread of the long-harness to keep them tight. 

St. A language or ‘ lingo 

1675 J. Smith Chr. Retig. Appeal 1. 43 In translating out 
of, and into those Lingua’s they had at their Fingers ends. 
1678 Geneva Ball. ii. in W. W. Wilkins Pol. Ballads (i860) 

I. 203 Was ever such a Beuk-learn’d Clerk That speaks 
all linguas of the Ark? 1719 D’Urfey Pills III. 100 We 
teach them their Lingua, to Crave and to Cant, a 1734 
North Exam. 1. ii. § go If they could not (in the Lingua 
of our East Angles) have t’one, they would have none of 
t’other. 1837 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan viii. 179 Many 
of the women speak a little of the lingua called Chinese 
English, or, in the cant phrase, pigeon. 

b. Lingua franca [It., = ‘ Frankish tongue ’] : 
a mixed language or jargon used in the Levant, 
consisting largely of Italian words deprived of their 
inflexions. Also Iransf. any mixed jargon formed 
as a medium of intercourse between people speak- 
ing different languages. 

1678 Dryden Limberham 1. i, Tis a kind of Lingna 
Franca , as I have heard the Merchants call it ; a certain 
compound Language, made up of all Tongues, that passes 
through the Levant. 1737 [S. BeIhngton] G. di Lucca's 
Mem. 28 That mixed Language called Lingua Franca, 
so necessary in Eastern Countries : It is made up of 
Italian, Turkish, Persian, and Arabian. 1787 Deck ford 
Italy ( 1834) II- 224 Addressing himself to me .. in a most 
fluent lingua-franca, half I talian and half Portuguese. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii, One of the men could speak a 
little Lingua Franca. 1872 Beames Comp. Gram. Aryan 
Lang. I. 121 That.. all-expressive Urdu speech, which is 
even now the lingua franca of most parts of India. 1877 
F. Burnaby Through Asia Minor I. vi. 64 ‘What do you 
want ?( — he asked in lingua franca, that undefined mixture 
of Italian, French, Greek, and Spanish, which is spoken 
throughout the- Mediterranean. 

fg. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 170 What con- 
cern have we with the shades of dialect in Homer or 
Theocritus, provided, they speak the spiritual linguafranca 
that abolishes all alienage of race ? 

+ Lingua’cious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. linguaci 
linguax loquacious (f. lingua tongue) + -OUS.] 

1 . Talkative, loquacious. 

1651 Biggs NewDisp. r 80 We desire the linguacious Chy- 
mistry of these, heads to tell us. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

2 . Linguistic. (A bad use.) 

1814 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIII. 499 The 
author . . appears — after having completed two volumes of 
selections from the antient writers, to have . , acquired a 
respectable knowledge . . of their linguacious peculiarities. 

11 en ce t I*ingua‘ciousixess. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Lixiguacity. Obs .— 0 [f. L. linguaci- (see 
prec.) + -TY ; L. type * linguae ilatem.'] Loquacity. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Linguacity , . . talkativeness, ver- 
bosity: 1721 in Rah.ey. 

Linguadental : see Linguo-. 

Lingual (li‘qgwa.1), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
lingudl-is, f. lingua tongue. Cf. F. lingual . ] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Tongue-shaped (see quot.). Obs. 

_ c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 308 The .ix. cauterie is clepid 
linguale [L. cauierinm linguale\ Ibid. 309 Superfluite of 
fleisch pat is vpon a mnnnes browis, }>ou schalt do awei wij> 
a cauterie J>at is clepid lingual, schape as it were a tunge of 
a brid. 

2. Chiefly Anat. and Zool. Of or pertaining to the 
tongue, or to any tongue-like part (see Lingua 1). 

Lingual artery, a branch of the external carotid, supplying 
the tongue. Lingual bone, the hyoid bone (Syd. Sac. Lex. 
1880). _ Lingual nerve, a tactile and sensory nerve (a branch 
of the inferior maxillary division of the fifth cranial pairi, 
supplying the tongue. Lingual ribbon, in molluscs, = 
Odontophqre. Lingual teeth, the chitinous band of teeth 
which is borne upon the odontophore. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 143 There are men somewhere 
who have really a double Tongue, with which they better 
perform the lingual offices then we do with one. 1826 
Kirby & Si>. Entomol. lW. xxxiv. 426 The labial palpi v 
might with equal propriety be denominated lingual palpi. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 287 The constrictor medius 
is covered, in its outer surface, by the hyo glossus and 
lingual artery externally. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 
379 The^ branch of this proceeding to the tongue, is known 
as the , lingual nerve. i85i_ 6 Woodward Mnilusca iv. 28 
The lingual ribbon of the limpet is longer than the whole 
animal. 1838 Owen in Murchison .Mluria App. (1839) 
562 Lingual teeth of gasteropods. 1862 J. G. Ji ffreys 
Brit. Conchol. X. 289 The tongue or lingual plate of Coch- 
licopa. 1880 GUnther Fishes 6$ The iingual cartilage is 
large in all cyclostomes, ' 1880 R. Rimmer Lund Fresh- 
water Shells 23 Central lingual tooth minute. 1883 TRYON 
Conchol.X. 94 At the lower posterior end is situated the 
lingual sheath, enclosing the odontophore. 

8. Phonetics, Oi sounds : Formed by the tongue. 
As a term of phonetic classification, the word has been 
very variously applied: e. g. by Wilkins to most of the 
vowels, and to all the- consonants exc. the lanials and 
gutturals; some .have appropriated it to the ‘divided’ 
sounds, / and r. In present use, it hardly survives exc. as 
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a synonym for Cerebral (e. g. in Whitney’s Sanskrit 

Grammar , 1879). . 

i663 Wilkins Real Char. in. xiv. § 2. 374 Then u, o, U, 
should be first, as being Labial, and a, a, e, 1, next, as 
Lingual, or Linguapalatal, and y last, as being Guttural. 
1773 W. ICeneick Diet., Rhet. Gram. § 2. 3 He would be 
at no loss to perceive, that the guttural and nasal modes of 
enunciation are less pleasant than the labial and lingual. 
i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1861) 167 Not a lisp, cer- 
tainly, but the least possible imperfection in articulating 
some of the lingual sounds. 

4 . a. Pertaining to the tongue as the organ of 
speech, b. Pertaining to language or languages. 

1774 IVestm. Mag. II. 456, I was advised to take a 
country lodging for the benefit of the air ; but as a lingual 
noise is not the only one I dislike, I was for ever changing 
xny situation. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius II. v. 1311 If 
others yet no language knew, Then, tell me, whence their 
lingual talent grew. 1822-34 Goods Study. Med. (ed. 4) I. 
415 He [a tongueless boy] underwent a strict examination 
as to.. the lingual powers he still possessed. 1837 Carlyle 
Er. Rev. II. 1. ii, One great difference between our two 
kinds of civil war ; between the modern lingual or Parlia- 
mentary-logical kind, and the ancient or manual kind in 
the steel battle-field. 1855 J. Wilson in Mitchell Mem. 
R. Nesbit (1858) 396 His lingual studies. in India were 
almost altogether confined to the Marathi and to the ele- 
ments of Sanskrit. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 79 Your 
talk is not a mere exhibition of lingual dexterity ; it means 
something. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXL 928 The lingual 
ingenuities of logic. 

B. sb. 1 . A lingual sound (see A. 3). 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. in. xiv. § 2. 374 In conformity 
with the common Alphabets, I begin [in enumerating the 
vowels] with the Linguals. a 1709 W. Baxter in Gloss. 
Rom.Antiq. (1731) 409 The second Sort I call Linguals, which 
are proper to Mankind, and borrowed by Imitation from 
animal and other Sounds. 18x7 Duponceau in Trans. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. (1818) I. 261 Four linguals, zhim, shal, 
zed, and sin. 1871 W. A. Hammond Dis. Nerv. System 36 
The linguals and labials among letters are particularly 
troublesome. 

2 . Anat. The lingual nerve (see A. 2). 

1877 M. Foster Physiol, in. i. 345 Here the sensory 
lingual was evidently the means of causing motor effects. 

Lingua’lity. [f. Lingual a. + -ity.] The 
quality of being lingual. {Funk" s Stand. Did. 1893.) 
Lingualize (lrrjgwaioiz), v. [f. Lingual a. 

+ -ize 7 j trans. To make lingual. 

1873 F. Hall in Nation XX. 116/2 The letters d, n, and 
t, where lingual, were, we surmise, first dentalized, so as to 
conform to their character everywhere on the Continent, 
and these letters on reaching England, where there are no 
vernacular dentals, were, in turn, lingualized. 1879 Whit- 
ney Sanskrit Gram. 59 The final i or u of a preposition or 
other like prefix ordinarily lingualizes the initial s of the 
root to which it is prefixed. 

Xiingually (li’qgwali) , adv. [f. Lingual a. + 
-ly 2 .J In a lingual manner; as regards language. 
{Cent. Did. 1890.) 

Linguapalatal : see Ltnguo-. 

+ Lingued, ppl. a. Obs. [f. L. lingua tongue 
+ -ED 2 .J Tongued. Only in Comb, honey-lingued. 
1620 Middleton & Rowley World Tost at Tennis C 4 b, 
Hony-lingued Polihymnia. 

Linguet, variant of Languet. 

1644 Uigby Nat. Bodies xix. 166 The body or linguet pc. * a 
tongue, or labell of flannen ’] by which the water ascendeth, 
being a dry one. 1875 Knight Did. Meek., Linguet, a 
tongue; as in some organ-pipes. A languet. Ibid . , Lin- 
guet, the piece of a sword-hilt which turns down over the 
mouth-piece of a scabbard. 

lainguiform (li'qgwifjMm), a. Bot., Anat. and 
Zool. Also less correctly lingua-, linguae-, [ad. 
L. type *linguiform-is, i. Lingua ; see -form.] 
Shaped like the tongue. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Linguiform leaf, a 
linear leaf in shape of a tongue, which is obtuse, fleshy, 
depressed, convex on the under side, and usually cartila- 
ginous at the edge. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. v. (1765) 
186 Linguiform, Tongue-shaped. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. III. 424 When you look within the mouth, you 
will find a linguiform organ, which evidently acts the part 
of a tongue, and therefore ought to have the name. 1835-6 
Todd Cyd. Anat. I. 703/1 The foot, which is shaped like 
a tongue, is named linguiform, as in the Solen strigilatus. 
1848 Craig, Linguaform. 1854 Woodward Mollusca ji. 
304 Veneridse : . . foot linguiform. 1862 Cooke Man. Bot. 
Terms, Lingusefonn. 1887 Brit. Med. Jml. 13 Mar. 641 
In some instances the gall-bladder projects beyond the apex 
of the linguiform projection. 

Iiingurpoteace. nonce-wd. [f. L. lingua 
tongue + poteniia power. Cf. armipotence .] ? Mas- 
tery with the tongue, or of languages. 

1820 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 108 The New 
Testament contains not the least proof of the linguipotence 
of the Apostles, but the clearest proof of the contrary. 

languished : see Linguist ppl. a. 

Linguism (Irrjgwiz’m). nonce-wd. [f. L. 
lingua tongue + -ism.] Conversance with, or pre- 
dilection for, (foreign) languages. 

*819 Moore Mem. 4 Mar. (1853) II. 274 The faults of 
Mr. Fox’s writing may perhaps be traced to his linguism, 
and some of the purest writers of English have been those 
that_knew but little of other languages. 

Linguist (li’qgwist). [f. L. lingua tongue, 
language + -1ST. Cf. F. linguiste (from 17th c.).] 
1 . One who is skilled in the use of languages ; one 
who is master of other tongues besides his own. 
(Often with adj. indicating the degree or extent of 
the person’s skill.) 
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1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 57 Seeing you are beautifide 
With goodly shape; and by your owne report A Linguist. 
*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Answ. Lett. **3 b, Be thou 
Iohn, the many-tongued Linguist, like Andrewes, or the 
curious Intelligencer, like Bodley. 1599 Thynne A nimadv. 
31 Vnleste a .manna be a good saxoniste, frenche, and 
Italyane linguiste. 1602 Boyle in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. 
(1887) I. 39 Agenerall Linguist and partycular so in insight in 
the lerish tungue. x6o4.Marston Malcontenti. i, I study lan- 
guages. Whodoost thinke to be the best linguist of our age 1 
1673 Hickeringill Gregory Father Greybeard 256 Clean 
Latin style . . pencill’d whether by himself or any other lin- 
guist. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 89. 467/1 The 
Golden Bull . . requires Emperours to be Good Linguists to 
confer themselves with Embassadours. 1715 M. Davif.s 
A then. Brit. 1. 1 The great Linguist, John Minsheu. . 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 276 He was a linguist, a 
mathematician, and a poet. 1859 Max Muller Sci. Lang. 
(1862) 24 And here I must protest . . against the supposition 
that the student of language must necessarily be a great 
linguist. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. 81 He is .. a 
wonderful linguist, speaking not only Hebrew and Greek, 
but most of the Arabian dialects. 

transf, 1604 Drayton Oiul 47 Each Sylvan sound I truly 
understood, Become a perfect Linguist of the Wood. 

1 ] b. One who speaks a (specified) language. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. xiii. Tracts (1769) 371 All the names 
of artificial things brought into use, since the empire of these 
linguists ceased, are expressed in the language of their con- 
querors. 

f 2 . A student of language ; a philologist. Obs. 
1641 Wilkins Mercury iii. (1707) 12 Many of the other 
[words] .. are of such secret Sense, as I think no Linguist 
can discover. 1695 J. Edwards Perfect. Script. 3 Here 
linguists and philologists may find that which is to be found 
no where else. 1748 Hartley Qbserv. Man 1. iii. § 1..320 
A Light in which Grammarians and Linguists alone consider 
Words. 1817 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor, etc. 171 And what 
will be curious to the linguist, here are the Iliad and Odyssey, 
the very books from which Pope made his translation. 

1 3 . An interpreter. Obs. (Cf. Linguister.) 

' Formerly much used in the East. It long survived in 
China, and is there perhaps not yet obsolete ’ tYule). 

1711 C. Lockyer Trade India 104 Get it translated with- 
out your Linguists Knowledge. 1742 C. Middleton in 
A. Dobbs Hudson's Bay (1744) 192 The Southern Indian, 
who was Linguist for the Northern ones, returned with the 
Boat. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Coy. 300 This Even- 
ing came .. a Chinese Interpreter or Linguist. 1780 Ann. 
Reg. 204 The persons who acted as linguist, surgeon, and 
surgeon’s mate. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 251 Ma- 
rina .. made herself so far mistress of the Castilian as to 
supersede the necessity of any other linguist. 1882 ' Fan 
Kwae ' at Canton 50 Other Chinese were closely allied to 
the foreign community as 1 Linguists',. .They were appointed 
by the Hoppo to act as interpreters. 

+ 4 . One who uses his tongue freely or knows 
how to talk ; a master of language. Obs. 

1588 T. Harriott Virginia (Cent.), Artamockes, the lin- 
guist, a bird that imitateth and useth the sounds and tones 
of almost all the birds in the countrie. *599 T. M[oufet] 
Silkwormes 43 All linguists \marg. Pies, parrats, stares, &c.] 
eke that beg what hart would craue Selling your tongues 
for euery trifle seene As almonds, nuttes[etc.]. ifixaWEBSTER 
White Devil v. i, He dispute with him. Hee’s a rare lin- 
guist. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. 1. 374 Richard Martin . . was 
a plausible Linguist, and eminent for Speeches spoken in 
Parliaments. 

t Li’nguist, lrnguished, ppl. a. Obs. 
[app. evolved from a misunderstanding of prec. 
(perh. in the phrase ‘ the best linguist’), the ending 
being taken for that of a pa. pple. J Skilled in lan- 
guages, * languaged 

1607 Breton Murmurer (Grosart) 7/1 So profoundly read 
in the rules of the best learning, and so well Linguist in the 
most necessary Languages. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Elegy 
Prince Henry Wks. 11. 336/1 Mean time she [my Muse} 
’mongst the linguish’d Poets throngs, Although she want 
the helpe of Forraigne tongs. X632 Lithgow Trav. x. 499 
They are . . delicately linguishd, the most part of them, being 
brought vp in France or Italy. 

(Linguister (li-qgwistar). Now only U. S. 
Also 7 linkister, 8 langnister, 9 lingster, 
linkster. [f. prec. + -er 1 .] 

1 . An interpreter ; = Linguist 2. 

<21649 Winthrof New Eng. (1826) II. 237 He, being 
linkister (because he could speak the language). 1713 in 
G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield ( Mass.] ) (1895) I. 350, J Jmployed 
my Indian Lang Ulster to talk to her. 1760 Let. to Gov. 
Fort St. George in A. Dalrymple Orient. Repert. (1793) I. 
396, I was no further concerned, than as a Linguister for 
the King’s Officer who commanded the Party. 1840 J ; F. 
Cooper Pathfinder x. iii, On the Atlantic, .where a seafaring- 
man has occasion sometimes to converse with a pilot or a 
linguister in that language [French]. 1885 H. M. Stanley 
Congo I. 123 Massalla, the lingster of Chinsalla village. 
1889 F, R. Goulding Maraoner's 1 st. (1890) 65 Linkster. .is 
a word in common use in many parts [of Georgia and 
Florida], being a corruption of linguister, and means inter- 
preter. 

li 2 . nonce-use. A linguist, philologist. 

1870 Lowell Study Wind. 265 He who writes to be read, 
does not write for linguisters. 

Linguistic (lfijgwrstik), a. and sb. [f. Lin- 
guist 4- -ic. Cf. F. linguistique . ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the knowledge or 
study of languages. Also used for; Of or per- 
taining to language or languages ; = Lingual 4 b. 

The latter use is hardly justifiable etymologically ; it has 
arisen because lingual suggests irrelevant associations. 

1856 C. J. Ellicott in Cambr. Ess. 187 Orthographies . . 
and .. the veriest minutiae of linguistic differences. 1858 
J. M. Mitchell Mem. R. Nesbit i. 12 His linguistic talent 
was logical as much as philological, i860 Marsh Eng. 
Lang. i. (1862) 2 The moststriking improvement in linguistic 
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study may be dated from, the discovery . . of the Sanskrit. 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 31 In a linguistic point 
of view the peoples were one. 

"B.sb. [-10 2.] The science oflanguages ; philology, 
a. sing. (Cf. F. linguistique, G, linguistik.) rare. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. (1840) I. p. cxiv, We 
may call the science of languages linguistic, as it is called 
by the best German writers. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 334 
Mr. Hooper is always weak in his linguistic, 
b. pi. 

1855 in Ogilvie, Suppl. a 1858 S. W. Singer (Wore.), 

A work containing a complete chronological account of 
English lexicography and lexicographers would be a most 
acceptable addition to linguistics and literary history. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. x. 191 A fundamental principle va 
linguistics. 1893 Lf.land Mem. 1. 112 The extreme interest 
which 1 take in philology and linguistics. 

Liuguistical (liqgwrstikal), a. [f. Linguistic 
+ -al.j = Linguistic a. 

1823 T. G. Wajnewright Ess. 4 Crit. (1880) 311 To .. 
garnish one’s paragraphs with . . outlandish sprigs, not per- 
sonally plucked from the linguistical trees. 1845 B'ness 
Bunsen in Hare Life II. iii. 85 A remarkable linguistical 
talent. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2308 In 
this dictionary he does not pretend to give a linguistical 
explanation of the words occurring in the N. T. 

Lmgurstically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] i a 
regard or relation to language or linguistics. 

1860 Marsh Eng. Lang. xxii. 473 It is. also linguistically 
important because [etc.]. 1865 Max Muller Chips (1880) 

II. xxv. 267 The similarity of customs .. among races lin- 
guistically related to each other. 1876 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser, 11. 130 Gawain Douglas, whose translation of the 
zEneid is linguistically valuable. 

Lingttistici.au (lirjgwisti-Jon). rare- 1 . [See 
-iciAN.j One who is versed in linguistics. 

1897 Classical Rev. 94 The earliest linguisticians regarded 
vi in the words for twenty as a by-form of dvi. 

Linguistics : see Linguistic B b. 
Linguistry (li-qgwistri). rare. [f. Linguist 
+ -ry.J Study of language. 

1794 T. Paine Age of Reason 1. 33 But the apology that is 
now made for continuing to teach the dead languages, could 
not be the cause at first of cutting down learning to the 
narrow and humble sphere of linguistry. 1853 G. J. Cayley 
Las Alforjas II. 246 To bring down their estimate of my 
linguistry, I gave them a literal translation of that proverb 
which defines comparisons as odious. 

II Lingula (li-ijgulla). PI. lin guise (-If). [L., 
dim. of lingua tongue. Cf. Ligula.] 

1 . A little tongue or tongue-like part. 

Now only spec, in Anat., short for various mod.L. names 
of structures, as l. fistulas (the epiglottis), l. cerebelli, etc. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva xvi. (1679) 74 They., make the Incision 
with a Chisel in the Body very neatly, in which they stick 
a Leaf of the Tree, as a lingula to direct it into the appen- 
dent Vessel, a 1734 North Life of Guilford (1742) 298 The 
ingenious Mr. Hook put this Scheme of Musi.ck into Clock- 
work, and made Wheels, with small Lingulae in the Manner 
of Cogs. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . A genus of bivalve molluscs, including many 
fossil species ; any shell of the genus. 

Lingula fi ags, micaceous flagstones and slates of N. Wales, 
containing the lingula in large quantities. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 3x3/2 Lingula has been found in a 
fossil state in the inferior ooiiteof Yorkshire. 1851-6W00D- 
ward Mollusca 240 Observations on the living Lingula are 
much wanted. 1873 Dawson Eartk ttf Man iii. 39 The 
Lingulae, from the abundance of which some of the Primor- 
dial beds have received in England and Wales the name of 
Lingula flags. 

Lingular (lrrjgirilai), a. Anat. [f. prec. + 
-AB.] Of or pertaining to a lingula, 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Lingularis , of or belonging to 
a little tongue ; lingular. 1889 Buck’s Handbk. Med. Sci. 
VIII. 126 In the child at birth the lingular folia are rounded 
and distinct. 

Lingulate (li ggiwlifh), a. [ad. L. lingulat-us ; 
see Lingula and -ate.] Tongue-shaped. 

1849 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 7. 361 
Antennae with the third joint parallelogrammic, with its tip 
rounded (lingulate). 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 
312 Lingulate, tongue-shaped. x88x Nature 4 Aug. 308 In 
three years .. I found exactly one hundred implements, 
mostly lingulate examples (a few ovate). 

So Lingmlated, in the same sense. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) III. 244/2 [Botany.] Lingulated, 
tongue-shaped. 

Linguo, obs. form of Lingo. 

LingUO-, + lingua-, used as combining form 
of L. lingua (the correct form would be lingui-) 
in Linguo-, f lingriade'ntal a., of or formed by 
tongue and teeth ; also sb., a sound so formed. 
(Cf. Dentilingual.) Linguo-, f lin guap alatal a. , 
formed by the tongue and palate ; also sb. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. hi. xiv. § 2. 374 M must he the 
first, as being Labial ; N next, as being Dental ; and then 
NG, as being Lingua-palatal. 1669 W. Holder Elen 1. 
Speech 71 T. and D. are Gingival ; Th. and Dh. are Lingua- 
dental. Ibid. 138 The Labiodentals^ v, which as also the 
Linguadentals th, dh, he will soon learn by the method 
before directed. 1817 Duponceau in Trans. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. (1818) I. 262 Three linguo-palatals, lamed, ro, nim. 
Ibid., Four linguo-dentals, as delta, tar, thick, thence. 
1828 Webster, Linguadental , an articulation formed by 
the tongue and teeth. 

+ Linguo - sity. 06 s.— 0 [ad. L. It nguositai-em , 
f. Unguos-us talkative (f. lingua tongue ) t see -ity.] 
Talkativeness. 17*7 in Bailey vol. II. 
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+ Xsingwort. Obs. [? f. Ling- sb . 2 + Wort ; 
peril, named from the appearance of the root.] 
White Hellebore! Veratrum album} . 

1338 Turner Libellus , Ljngwort, Ellebnrum album. 
157S Lyte Dodoens nr. xxiv, 347 This kind of Hellebdr is 
called. , in English White Hellebor, Neseworte, and Ling- 
wort. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts i 1658) 401 Mingle them, 
together with Ling-wort and Pepper. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astral, x. 63 'l'he Hearbs are as followeth. The Nettle,.. 
Lingvvort, Onions, Scammony [etc.]. 

Lingy (li*qi), a A [f. Ling sb . 2 + -y 1 .] Abound- 
ing in or covered with ling or heather. 

*649 Blithe Eng. Irnprov. I mgr. (1653) 133 A Lingy 
Heath or Common. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref.'vi. (1710) 103 
margin, His Cell was upon a Lingy Moor, about two miles 
front Mulgrave Castle. 1845 Watson in Jrnl. E. Agric. Sac. 
VI. 1. 79 Heath land, or, what is generally termed in the 
North of England ‘lingy land’. 1884 Kendal Mercury If 
rimes 26 Sept. 2/6 Three beautiful meadow fields, which, 
were a great contrast to the surrounding lingy land. 

lain^y (li’ncltji), aS dial. In 7 lingey. [a. 
OF. ligne. Huge thin, supple.] Limber; supple. 

1674-91 Hay N. C. Wards 44 Lingey’, Limber. 1850 in 
Ogii.vie. [Common in mod, dialects : s ta Eng. Dial. Diet.] 
Linhay (Irni). s. iv. dial. Also linn(e)y. [Of 
obscure origin; the first element may possibly be 
the stem of OE. hlinian Lean v.] A shed or other 
farm building open in front, usually with a lean- 
to roof. 

1695 Phil, Trans. XIX. 30 Backward in the Court there 
was a Linny that rested upon a wall. 1768 Topi.ady Wks. 
(1794) I. 41 The dwelling-house, the barn, the linhays, the 
stable, &c,. .were.. all in flames at once. 1800 Chron. in Attn. 
Keg. 25/1 Nearly the whole of the dwelling-house, offices, 
extensive barns, stables, linneys, &c. were consumed. _ 1837 
Cottle Reniin. i. 9 The sties for their pigs, and the linnies 
for their cattle. 1864 T. Q. Couch E. Carnw. Glass, in 
Jrnl. Roy. Inst, Cornw. I. 17 Linhay, a shed consisting of 
a roof resting on a wall at the hack, and supported in front 
by pillars. 1893 Q, [Couch] Detectable Duchy 291 Run up 
to the linhay an’ fetch a rope. 

Liniali, Liniation, obs. ff. Lineal, Lineation. 
Iiiniel, variant of Lingel sb. 1 
t Lini'gerous, a. obs .— 0 [f. L. llnigcr (f. 
llnwn flax + -ger bearing) -t- -oos.J (See quot.) 

*656 Blount Glossngr., Ltnigerous, that beareth flex or 
linnen. 1721 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Liniment liniia)£nt). Also 5 lynyment, (7 
laniment). [ad. L. liniment-urn , f. linire to smear, 
anoint. Cf. F. liniment .] 

+ 1 . Something used for smearing or anointing. 
ci 420 Pallud. on H itsb. xi. 440 In lynyment ffor tonnes best 
doth askis of sarment. 1601 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 139 The 
Bird . . compressing the Glandules, squeezes out and brings 
away therewith an oily Pap or Liniment, most lit and proper 
for the inunction of the Feathers. 

2 . An embrocation, usually made with oil. 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg., Interpr. straunge 
Wordes , Liniment is an oyntment. 15930. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 252 The Artificial Liniment of 
Doctor Levinus Lemnius for a comely Beard. 1631 Bkath- 
vvait Whimsies , Questman 127 Leniments, emplasters and 
unctions. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. A nemone , Anem- 
ones.. boiled in old Wine, and apply’d in the Form of a 
Liniment. 1829 Lytton Disowned 19 Bossolton urged the 
application of liniments and bandages. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. (ed. 6) 237 Liniment of Verdigris was formerly an 
article of the Pharmacopoeia. 

Idnin (lornin). Chem. Also-ine. [f. L. linum 
flax + -IN Lj A crystallizable bitter principle ob- 
tained from Linum catharticum (Purging Flax). 

1853 Brande Diet. Set. etc., Suppl., Linint . 1865 Watts 
Diet. Chem. III. 700 Linin melts and decomposes when 
heated. 

Lininess (loi’nines). [f. Liny a. + -ness.] The 
condition of being liny ; undue prominence ot lines. 

1857 Ecclesiologist XVIII. 169 The mouldings of these 
windows are. .composed mainly of a succession of bold 
rolls, and so entirely free from any lininess. 
lining (bi-niq), vbl. sb. 1 Also 5-6 lynyng(o, 
-eng, 5-7 lyning, 6 lyenynga, 7 lojniing. [f. 
Line vA + -ing L] 

L concr. The stuff with which garments are lined ; 
the inner or under surface of material stitched into 
a coat, robe, hat, etc. for protection or warmth. 

1401-a Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 393 In ..factura.. 
trium casularum cum lynynges. 1462 Mann. 4- Housch. 
Exp. (Roxb.) t4g For lynynge to the sayd jakec, xij .d, 
1502 /’niz. Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830) 54 Betwene the 
outside and the lynyng of the Quenes cloke. 1666 Wood 
Life 26 Feb. (O. H. S.) II. 73 Loynings for my breches and 
pockets. 1851 Illustr, CataL Gt. Exhib. 1057 Patterns of 
hat-linings. 1871 M. Arnold Friendship ' s Garland 165, 
I write with a hit of coal on the lining of my hat. 
fig. 1588 Shaks. L, L. L. v, ii, ygi As bumbast and as 
lining to the time. 1647 Trap? Marrow Gd. Authors in 
Comm. Ep, 648 Allin had a Cardinals hat, but with so thin 
lining (means to support his state) that he was commonly 
called, The starveling Cardinall. 

b. //. Drawers; underclothing, dial 
1614 B. Jonson Barth. F. n.i, I ha’ seene as fine outsides, 
as either o' yours, bring lowsie linings to the Brokers, ere 
now, twice a weelee, 1655 tr. Com. Hist. Francion iv. 1 His 
lynings hanging out of his Breeches down unto his shoes. 
i66g Wood Rife 19 Oct, ( 0 . H. S.) II. 174 A pair of flanntll 
loynings, as. 1693 South erne Mauls Last Prayer in. 
iil 31 L. Mai. Drawers, my Lord, you mean. Ld. Mat. 
Tesu! no; you know I never wear Linings. 1866 T. 
Eqmondston Gloss. Shell. A- Orkn. s. v., I was standin’ i' 
my bare lTnins. 1894 Hetton-le-Hole Gloss., Linings, pit- 
men’s drawers, fastened at the knee by strings. 


2 . In extended use: Any material occurring or 
placed next beneath the outside one (for spec, 
applications see quots.l. 

1713 Pope Guardian No. 4 r 3, I have found unvalued 
repositories of learning in the lining of bandboxes. _ 1813 
Eustace 7 I. vii. 281 Some fragments of marble linings. . 
remain to attest the ancient magnificence of this port. 1829 
Glover's Hist, Derby 1. oi. Ironstone of black colour t Black- 
stone lining), 1830 Lindley Nat.Syst. Dot. p.xb i, Placentae 
covering the whole lining of the carpella. 1834 Pickering's 
Catalogue 1 Bibiia Sacra Hebnea. . . Bound in blue mo- 
rocco, with morocco linings. 1834 Lycl. Praet. Meit. IIL 
300/1 The lining of the abdominal muscles. 1841 Bkees 
Gloss. Civ. Engin., Lining , . . a term appl.ed to puddle laid 
along the bottom and upon the sloping sides of canals, 
whereby it prevents the water from escaping. 1859 Gwilt 
Eucycl. Archit. Gloss, s.v., Lining is distinguished from 
casing, the first being a covering in the interior of the build- 
ing, whilst the latter is the covering of the exterior part of 
a building. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Linings, the 
reef-bands, leech and top linings, bunt-line cloths, and other 
applied pieces, to prevent the chafing of the sails. 1881 
Greener Gun 231 These barrels, .. are welded upon a 
‘chemise’, or plain iron lining. 1895 Cassell's New. Techn. 
Educ. III. 362/1 The lining of the edges of modern dining- 
tables is composed of wood similar in age and character. . to 
that of the table-n.p. 
b. Proverb. 

[1634 Milton Counts 221 Was I deceived, or did a sable 
cloud Turn forth tier silver lining on the night?] 1871 
Smiles Charac. viii. (1876) 218 While we see the cloud, let 
us not shut our eyes to the silver lining. 1885 Gilbert 
Mikado n. Orig, Plays Ser. in. (1895) 198 Don't let’s be 
down-hearted 1 There’s a silver lining to every cloud. 

3 . fig. Contents ; that which is inside. 

C1430 Lvnc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.l 52 Ne hath no joie 
to do no hesittesse, Sauff of a tankarde to plitk out the lyn- 
yng. Ibid . S3, 54, 55. 1580 Sidney I ' s . v. iv, Mischief 
their soules f tr inmost lyning have, 1593 Shaks. Rich . II , 
1. iv. 6t The lining of his coffers shall make Coates To decke 
our souldiers for these Irish warres. 1632 W. Rowley 
Woman never vex t iv. i. 64 This leane Gentleman lookes 
As if he had no lining in ’s guts. 1654 H. L'Est range 
Chas . I (1655) 2 And (whatever the linings were) certain it 
is there was such a fair outside of love, .as eye scarce ever 
beheld the like. 1738 Lady's Decoy 4 in N. g Q. Ser. vii. 
VI. 205 My money is spent ; Can I be content With pockets 
depriv'd of their lining? 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts <y W. 
Honey (1884) 86, I was sure to return at meal-time with a 
lining of berries in the top of my straw hat. 

4 . The action of Line vA ; providing with, a 
lining. Also lining up. See Line vA 5, 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 636 [The hat] is then ready for the 
last operations of lining and binding. 1880 Zaehnsdork 
Bookbinding x ix. 84 Books that have been over-cast in the 
sewing should have rather a strong lining up. 1885 Crank 
Bookbinding xv. 118 This stage of the lining is represented 
at Fig. 105. 1889 Work 22 J tine I. 234/1 ’1 he following 
directions do not pretend to cover the whole subject of lining 
up [in cabinet-making]. 1895 Zakhnsdore Sh. Hist. Book- 
binding Gloss. 26 Lintng.up, i.c.. glueing the hack to receive 
the necessary paper, linen, or soft leather before the final 
cover goes on, 

5 . attrib . , as lining cloth , paper , piece ; lining 
side, the inside or under side. 

1585 Polwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 566 With laidly 
lips, and lyning side turned out. en86o H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 45 On the after part of the sail is a lining cloth for 
receiving the chafe of the tops. 1880 Zaehnsdore Book- 
binding Gloss,, Lining Papers, the coloured or marbled 
papers at each end of the volume. 1889 Work 22 June I. 
234/2 Tiie lining pieces will be of.. 3-in. width. 

Lining (biiiir)), vbl. sb . 2 [f. Line v . 2 + -ing I.] 
The action of Line v . 2 

1 . Arranging: in line, alignment. Chiefly Mil. 

1598 Barret Theor. Wai-res at. ii. 48 That kind of lining 
which is vsed in placing a pike and a shot. Ibid., Lyning 
of battels with shot or bowes. 1632 Sherwood, A Lining (or 
making straight by a line) a thing drawne by line, atigne- 
ment. 1796 Instr. tfReg. Cavalry ( 1813) 50 The luoking 
and lining of the soldier is always towards that point. Ibid., 
By the men’s lining themselves to one hand (inwards). 

2 . The use of the measuring line or of a stretched 
cord for alignment. 

1823 Crabbe TccJtnol. Diet., Lining, the act of marking 
the length, breadth, or depth of any piece of timber, accord- 
ing to instruction and design, by a cord rubbed with reel or 
white chalk. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 625 
When the slater has finished the eaves, he strains a line on 
the face of the upper slates.. . This lining and laying is con- 
tinued close to the ridge of the roof. 186a Eng. For, 
Mining Gloss. (Newcastle Terms), Lining , dialling or sur- 
veying underground. 

b. In Scottish royal burghs : The authoritative 
fixing of the boundaries of burghal properties. 
Now usually short for decree of lining ■ the per- 
mission granted by a Dean of Guild to erect or 
alter a building according to specified condilions. 
Before the institution of Dean of Guild Courts, this 
permission had to be obtained from the Chancery, 
the instrument being called a brieve of lining. 

1574 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1832) 11 The quhilk day the 
thre Baillies and ane parte of jre counsale past to visie and 
decyde )>e questione of Lyneyng and ny'bourheid betuix 
Thomas Crawford . .and maister Darn'd Conynghame. x68x 
Visct. Stair Instil. Law Scot, iv, in, g 13 (1693) 554 The 
third XJnretourable Brieve, is, the Brieve of Lyning, which 
is of this Tenor._ 1888 Cases Crt. Session 4th Ser. XVI. 259 
If, for instance, it was proposed to set up a blubber oraglue 
work in one of the divisions of Princes Street, the Dean of 
Guild might refuse a lining because [etc.]. 1898 N. B. 

Daily Mail 23 Sept. 3 This year . . 649 linings having been 
granted at a valuation of £2,106,760. 


3 . Tracing of lines. Lining out : see quot. 1823. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 587 Lining-out; drawing 

lines on a piece of timber, fitc. so as to cut it into boards, 
planks, or other figuies. 1839 W. A. Ciiatto Wood En- 
graving viii. 663 Some wood engravers are but too apt to 
pride themselves on the delicacy of their lining. 1869 Sir 
Ii. Reed Rhipbuild. viii. 144 When the lining-out had 
been completed the beam-arms were punched out. 

4 . The giving out of a hymn (by the precentor) 
line by line. Also lining out. 

1863 S. L. J. Life in South I. xvii. 355 Next follows a 
hymn of alternate singing and ‘lining 1883 G. W. Curtis 
in Harper's Mag. Dec. 14/2 The ancient leading and lining 
of the hymn gave way to modern psalmody. 1894 N. Dick- 
son Antd Sc. Precentor 20 This practice was called * lining 
out ’, or 1 reading the line ’. 

6 . Fishing with a line. 

1833 J. V. C. Smith Fishes Massachusetts 262 It [Weak- 
Fish] is taken both by lining and seining. 1897 Ld. Mavo 
in 19 th Cent, Atig. 199 note, Cross-lining, a mode of fishing 
with two boats ; a long line dressed with flies is dragged be- 
tween each boat. 

0. attrib.-. lining-gauge, iTining-stiek, a type- 
founder’s tool tor testing the exact evenness of the 
bottom serifs of the letters. 

1683 Moxon Meek. E.xerc., Printingxxn, p 2 The Lining. 
Stick is about two Inches long for small Letters. 

f Lining, vbl. sbA In 7 ligning. [f. Line v.s 
+ -ing 1 j The action of Line vf 

1611 Cotgil, Alignemcnt, . . the ligning of a hitch. 

Li-ning, ppl. a. [f. Line v.~ + -ing A] That 
lines or forms a lining. 

1853 Markham Skoda' s Auscult. 265 Catarrhal inflamma- 
tion of the lining-membrane of the bronchial tubes. 

Lining, ous. iorm of Linen. 

Linition (ioini’Jan). [ad. late L. limtidn-em , 
n. of action f. limre to smear, anoint.] The appli- 
cation of a liniment. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I! Linitis (linoi-tisL Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Xiv-ov flax + -I'm : see quot.] ‘ Inflammation of 
the areolar tissue which surrounds the blood-vessels 
of the stomach ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 

1859 Brinton Dis. Stomach v. 310 Cirrhotic inflammation 
or plastic linitis. Ibid. 321 note, 1 would suggest that the 
inflammation of the filamentous network of areolar tissue 
..might be well expressed by some such word as linitis 
(from the. Homeric AiV or, rete ex lino factum). Ibid. 331 
Suppuration of the areolar tissue, or suppurative linitis. 

Link (lirjlc), sbA Forms: 1 Mine, 3 lynk, 5 
pi. linx, 6 ly nek, 6- link. See also LincU. [OE. 
hlinc, possibly a derivative, with k suffix, of the 
root hi in- to Lean.] a. Kising ground ; a ridge 
or bank. Obs. exe. dial. b. pi. (Sc.) Compara- 
tively level or gently undulating sandy ground near 
the sea-shore, covered with turf, coarse grass, etc. 
e. pi. The ground on which golf is played, often 
resembling that described in b. 

931 in Earle Land Charters 166 Donne nor <5 endlong 
Sms hlinces. c 1000 Pheenix 25 (Gr.) Ne dene ne dalu .. 
hlsewas ne hlincas. C1250 Newmiuster Cartul. (1878) 57 
In lez Lynkys apud Blythemowth. 1487 Extracts A herd. 
Reg. 31844) I. .42 No catall sale haf pastour of gyrss 
apone the lynkis, 1514 Ibid. 93 That euery man compeir 
upqun the lmx efter noun. 1545 Ibid. 221 'To find flue per- 
sonis..to vaiche thair blokhouse, linkis, and lmvin riychtlie. 
1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 111. 86 There were., 
placed, .in the Hokes . .about two hundred horse. 1649 Be. 
Guthrie Man. (1702) 48 The Marquiss came ashoar. . to the 
Links of Bainbugall at midnight. 1697 Dallas Stiles 595 
The saids Lands. .with the Castles, Towers,.. Links, Cunnin- 
gares, and whole remanent Pertinentis of the samine. 1728 
m Burton Lives Lovat Cullodcn (1847) 330 This day, ..I 
got the better of my son at the gouf in Musselburgh links. 
1769 De Foe's TonrGt. Bril. ted. 7) IV. 70 Many Millions 
of Trees are planted in a sandy Down, or Links, as they 
call them here, between the House and the Sea. 1836 
W. D. Cooper Gloss. Provinc. Sussex, Link , a green or 
wooded bank, always on the side of a hill between two 
pieces of cultivated land. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. 
E. Bard. I. 8 A narrow strip of links formed of sand knolls 
fixed by means of bent and similar plants. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxii. 259 The Scots army was paraded on 
the links of Leith by. . Leslie. 188a Stevenson t .title) The 
Pavilion on the Links. 

Link (lirjlc), sb. 2 Forms: 5 pi. lynx, 5-6 
lynk(e, 5-7 linke, 6 lenk, lyncke, 6-7 linek(e, 
6- link. [a. ON. *hlenk-r (Icel. hlekk-r, OSw. 
hunker. motl.Sw. liink, Da. hrnke) OTeut. type 
*hlaykio-z ; cogn. w. OE. hhgncan pi., armour, 
OHG. lancha Flank, loins, bend of the body 
(MUG, lanke ), whence MHG. gelenke (collective) 
flexible parts of the body, mod.G. gelenk articula- 
tion, joint, link,] 

1 . One of the series of rings or loops which form 
a chain. + Also, formerly, pi. chains, fetters. 

c 1450 Holland Howia! 606 That no creatur Of lokis nor 
lynx mycht louss worth a lence. <1x470 HbnuySon Mor. 
Fab. 2433 in A ngiia IX. 476 Thinkand thairthrow to lok 
him in his linkis. 1505 Nottingham Rec. III. 100 Duo 
paria de lenks ; duo paria de guyvies de ferro. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps, cxlix. 8 To bynde their kynges in eheynes, fit their 
nobles with lynckes of yron. 1555 Eden Decades ; 163 Two 
cheynes of golde, wherof the one conteyned viii. lynkes. 
a 159a H. Smith Serin. (1637) 763 Sins follow one another 
like linkes in a Chaine, 1601 Shaks. ful. C. 1. iii 94 Nor 
ayre lesse Dungeon, nor strong Linkes of Iron, Can be re- 
tentiue to the strength of spirit. 1671 Milton Samson 1410, 
I praise thy resolution, doff these links. 179. Burns The 
lass that made the bed to me, Her hair was. like tbe links o* 
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gowd. 1796 H. Hunter tr, SL Pierre's Stud. Nut. '{1799) 
III. 17 All truths run into one another like the links of.a 
chain/ x3i6 Byron Pris. Chilton xi, My broken chain 
With links unfasten’d did remain. 1879 Fkoude Ctesar ix. 
o^j The strength of a chain is no greater than the strength 
of its first link. 

+ b. sing. A chain. Also treat sf. and Jig. Ohs. 
1570 Levins Matiip. 138/14 A linke, chaine, vinculum. 
1609 Bible tDouayj Isa. v. 18 Woe unto, you that draw 
iniquitie in cordes of vanitie, and sin as the linke of a wavne. 
1704 Swift Batt. Bks. Misc. (1711) 244 Fasten’d to each 
other like a Link of Gally-slaves, by a light Chain. 1730 
— Pulteney's Ansar. Walpole Wks. 1841 II. 430/2 A 
minister, .whose whole management hath been a continued 
link of ignorance, blunders, and mistakes in every article. 

e. One of the divisions, each being a hundredth 
part, of the chain used in surveying (see Chain 
sh. 9' ; used as a measure of length. 

In Gunter’s chain of 4 poles length (the one in general use) 
the link is 7-92 inches. In the U. S. engineers and some 
surveyors use a chain of 100 links of 1 foot each. 

i 66 x S. Partridge Double Scale Profior ion 42 Let the 
breadth given be 7 chains, $-> links. 1828 Hutton Course 
Math. 11. 80 [This] gives 555152 square links, or 5 acres, 

2 roods, 8 perches. 

d. Short for sleeve-link. 

1807 Self Instructor 120 [Bill of Parcels] Card of eight 
points crystal links at. 14s. od. 1855 Army Navy Coop, 
Soc. Price List , Studs, links, solitaires. 

2 . Something looped, or forming part of a chain- 
like arrangement, a. A loop ; a segment of a eoid, 
etc. ; a lock of hair. In Angling , one of the seg- 
ments of which a hair-line is composed. Mil. 
(see quot. 1802 1). 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 3 Be he wyndas of f>i mynde, wytli )>is 
roop made my3tyin threlynkes schalbe turnyd vp ebokett 
of jndesyre. 1496 Eysshynge tv. Angle (1883) 12 Whan ye 
haue as many of the lynkys as ye suppose wol sutfyse for the 
length of a lyne : thenne must ye knytte theym togyder 
wytli a water knotte or elles a duchys knotte. c 1515 Cocke 
Lorell's B. 12 Some made knottes of lynkes endes, Some 
the stay rope snerly byndes. 1507 Shaks. 2 Hen. I V, v. i. 
23 Sir, a new linke to the Bucket must needes bee had. 
a- 1613 J. Dennys Seer. A ngling 1. xi. B 2 b, The linke that 
holds your Hooke to hang vpon. 1653 Walton Angler 
iv. 108 The line should not exceed, especially for three or 
four Units towards the hook, I say, not exceed three or four 
baires. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet., Links, in the art of 
war, are distinct reins, or thongs of leather used by the 
cavalry to link their horses together, when they dismount, 
that they may not disperse. 1802 Daniel Bur. Sfior s II. 
149 In the making lines, every hair in every link should be 
equally big, round, and even, a 1823 Twa Sisters xix. in 
Child Ballads I. 135/2 You’ll tak three links of my yellow 
hair. 1880 Plain. Hints Needlework 117 We learn to say 
a stitch in needlework, a lo >p or link in knitting, 
fb. Applied to the joints of the body. Ohs. 
c 1530 Redforde Play Wit Si t. (Shaks. Soc.) 8 Thes 
jontes, thes lvnkes, Be ruffe, and halfe rustye. 1818 Hose 
Brownie of Bodsbeck xii. I. 278 There’s the weight of a 
millstane on aboon the links o’ my neck. lin'd, xiv. II. 21 
He had as mony links an’ wimples in his tail as an eel. 

C. One of the divisions of a chain of sausages or 
black puddings. (Chiefly pi.) Now dial. 

<1x440 Prorrrp. Parv. 306/1 Lynke, or saweistre, hilla, 
a 1539 Skelton E. Rurnmvng 443 Some podynges and 
lynkes. 16x1 Cotgr., Andouille, a linke, or chitlerling. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 83/1 Links, a kind of Pudding, 
the skill being filled with Pork Flesh . . and tied up at dis- 
tances. a 179* Grose Olio (1796 ' iqt In Suffolk black 
puddings made in guts are called links. xSaa Lama Elia 
Ser. 1. Lhimney. Sweepers, Reserving the lengthier links 
for the seniors. 

d. pi. Windings of a stream; also, the ground 
lying along such windings. Sc. 

? a 1700 in Nimmo Hist. Stirlingsh. (1777) 440 The laird- 
ship of the bonny Links of Forth, Is better than an Earl- 
dom in the North. 17.. Battling Roaring Willie i. in 
Scott Last Minstr. Note lxiv, In the links of Ousonam 
water They fand him sleeping sound. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. 11. xxx, The Links of Forth shall hear the knell. 
1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies xxxiii. Crayon Misc. (1863) 
183 We wandered for some time among the links made by 
this winding stream. 

3 . A connecting part, whether in material or 
immaterial sense; a thing ( occas . a person) serving 
to establish or maintain a connexion ; a member of 
a series or succession ; a means of connexion or 
communication. Missing link : see Missing- ppl. a. 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 133 A convenient manage 
..whiche should be a lincke necessary, to knit together the 
realme of Scotlande and England, a 1573 Gascoigne 
Denise Masks, Posies Flowers liu, Whose brother had 
like wise your daughter tane to wife, And so by double 
lynkes enchaynde themselues in louers life. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 014, I feel The Link of Nature draw me: Flesh 
of Flesh, Bone of my Bone thou art, 17x3 Pope Sped. No. 
408 p 4 Man seems to be placed as the middle Link 
between Angels and Brutes. 1733 Berkeley Alciphr. n, 
§ 1 Being able to see no further than one link in a chain 
of consequences. 1803 T. Winterbottom Sierra Leone I. 
xii. 202 The connecting link between the homo sapiens and 
his supposed progenitor the oran otitang. 1822 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 1. Distant Correspondents, A pun, and its recogiiitory 
laugh, must be co-instantaneous. . .A moment’s interval, and 
the link is snapped. 1836 Markyat Jnphct lvi, I. had 
severed the link between myself and my former condition. 
1863 R. W. Dale Jew. Temp. xx. (18771 229 Every link 
in his argument gives way. 1874 L. Stephen Honrs in 
Library (1892) I. ix. 302 He is a connecting link between 
two widely different phases of thought. 

b. ‘ Any intermediate rod or piece transmitting 
motive power from one part of a machine to an- 
other’. Also — link-motion (in recent Diets.). 
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1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 30 And E [i d a link 
to couple the pin A and the crank D together, so that mo- 
tion may be communicated to the shaft C. 
e. Math. (See quot. 1894.) 

1866 Cayley in Coll. Math. Papers (1892) V. 321 The 
ordinary singularities of a plane curve would thus be the 
node, the cusp, the link, and the flex. 1874 Sylvester in 
I ’roc. Boy. instil, VI 1. 1S2 First conceive a rhomb or 
diamond formed by four equal links joined to one another. 
1894 Cayley in toll. Math. Papers (1897/ XIII. 506 It 
will he convenient to speak of the line joining the two 
given points as the link. 

d. Plus. (See quot.) 

1880 Stainer Composition § xo8. go When it is desired to 
unite two sections by a musical progression of one or more 
bars,.. the added portion is considered as external to the 
rhythmic form, and has been appropriately termed a link. 

J" 4 . In link', in union or connexion. Ohs. 

1381 Mclcaster Positions x li. (1S87) 232 Seeing the soule 
and bodye ioyne so f.eindly in lincke. 

t 5 . (See quot.) Uhs.—° 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Link, ..Also a thin Plate of 
Metal to solder with. 

6. A machine ior linking or joining together the 

loops of fabrics. 189 s l see Linker]. 

7 , attrib. and Comb., as link-belt , -chain, pattern, 
-word', link-block Steam-engine, the block actu- 
ated by the link-motion and giving motion to a 
valve-stem; link-lever, ‘the reversing lever of a 
locomotive’ (1875 Knight Diet. Meek.)', link- 
motion, ( a ) Steam-engine, a valve-gear for re- 
versing the motion of the engine, etc., consisting of 
two eccentrics and their rods, which give motion 
to a slide-valve by means of a ‘link’; (J>) Ceotn., 
a linkage in which all the points describe definite 
curves in the same plane or in parallel planes (Cent. 
Diet.) ; link plate, a plate with the staple of a 
lock attached, for fastening down upon a surface; 
link-staff Surveying, -- offset-staff (see Off- 
set); link-stud = id; link-structure Math., 
a linkage or link-work; link-werk, (a) work com- 
posed of or arranged in' links; (b) see quot. 1855; 
(c) Geom., a system of lines, pivoted together so 
as to rotate about one another (for Sylvester’s 
restricted use see quot. 1S74) ; link-worming, 
protection of a rope by ‘ worming ’ it with chains 
(1S67 Smyth Sailor's tVord-bk.). 

1884 Cassell's E, unity Mag. Feb. 188/2 An endless ’link- 
belt or chain. 1876 S< i. American XXX.V. 230/1 Improved 
’Link Block for Locomotives, .. an improved adjustable 
link block, claimed to fit tightly in the link and to wear 
it equally. 1839 Urns Did. Arts 157 The links are then to 
be riveted on the pivots, each pivot receiving two of them, 
and thus holding the lunge together, on the principle of 
a ’link-chain or hinge. 1849 30 weals Diet. Terms, 

* Link-motion, a new apparatus for reversing steam-engines. 
1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. a< 211 Starting 
ahead or astern is effected by link motion. 1877 [see Link- 
structure]. 1887 J. A. Ewing in Encyd. Brit. XXII. 505/1 
In Stephenson’s link-motion -the earliest and still the most 
usual form— the link is [etc.]. 1901 Scotsman 1 Mar. 5/5 A 

’link pattern chain. 1B42 J. Done Time's Comp. (ed. 4) 15 
Lock, key, escutcheon, ’link plate. . . The link plate is 
let into that part of the case corresponding with the luck. 
1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 59 At every chain length, 
lay the ofLet-staff, or ’link-staff, down in the slope of the 
chain, 1877 Kkmpe How to draw a straight tine 6 When 
such a combination is pivoted in any way to a fixed base, 
the motion of points on it not being necessarily confined to 
fixed paths, uhe ’link-structure i> called a * link-work ’ s a 
‘ link-work ’ in which the motion of every point is in some 
definite path being . . termed a ‘ link-motion '. 1881 C. li. 
Turner in Mann. blog. XLIV. 307 Two gold English 
’link-studs. 1871 Earle I'hiiol. Eng. Tongue (1S80) § 520 
Under the title of ’Link-word. I comprise all that vague 
and Hitting host of words , . commonly called Prepositions 
and Conjunctions. 1330 Tindai.e Ex. xxviii. 14 Thou shalt 
make liokes off golde and two cheynes off fine golde: 
’lynkeworke and wrethed. 1853 Oc 11. vie, Suppl., Link-U’ork, 
the general term applied in mechanics to that species of 
gearing by which motions are transmitted by links, and not 
by wheels or bands. 1874 Sylvester in Proc. Boy. Instil, 
VII. 182 note , A link-work consists of an odd number of 
bars, a linkage of an even number. 

Link (bijk), sb.’b Also 6-7 linck(e, lynck(e, 
linke. lynkfe. [Of obscure origin. 

The conjecture that it is a corruption of lint- in Vnistock, 
Linstock ifrora Lunt) has little plausibility. Perhaps the 
likeliest hypothesis is that the word is identical with prec. ; 
the material for torches may have been made in long strings, 
and divided into ’links’ or segments. A not impossible 
source would be the monastic Latin liuchinus tone instance 
in Du Cange, others in Diefenbachl, an altered form (by 
a process common in med. L.) of Echinus, glossed ‘ weke ’ 
(w ckj and ‘ meche ’ (match; in the 13th c. (see Wr.-Wukk.), 
a. Or. Aiixi'os light, lamp.] 

1 . A torch made of tow and pitch (? sometimes of 
wax or tallow), formerly much in use for lighting 
people along the streets. 

1326 Househ. Ord. (1790) 163 The Secretary . . [to have] 
from the last of October unto the first day of Aprill three 
lynckes by the weeke. 1330 Palsgr. 239 2 Lynke, torche. 
1580-1 Act 23 Elis. c. 8 § 3 Any nianer of. .Wares wrought 
with Waxe, as in Lightes Staftorches .. Lynckes Gieene 
Waxe Red Waxe or any other worke.. wrought with Waxe. 
*591 Fraunce Emanuel! 43 i a Fuller Worthies Misc. 
(1871) III, Lynkes gaue light to the night, and causd their 
swoords to be glistring. 1396 Shaks. i lien, IV, ut. iii. 48. 
x6o8 M iddleton Pam. Loire ill. iii, Give me my book, Club, 
put out thy link, and come behind us. 1609 Holland A rum. 
Mar-cell. xvm. vi. 114T0 set upon an horse backe a burning 
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lampe, . . that the Persians weening it to be a tallow linke 
giving light before the captaine softly' marching, mighL 
take their course that way especially. 1683 Wood Life 
13 Apr., Twenty-four lyncks burning on Merton Coll. Tower 
between 9 and to at night. 1706 Land. Gaz. No. 42S0/; 
Whoever shall .. presume to., sell any such _ Links not 
weighing 14 1. and upwards to the Dozen . . will be prose- 
cuted. 1733 J. Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II. 245 Frank .. 
without answering, dashed his link in the villain’s face, and 
bade the chairman go on. 1813 Coleridge Remorse iv. 1, 
Our links burn dimly. 1840 Dickens Barn. Budge iii. His 
face and figure were full in the strong glare of the link. 
1852 Thackeray Esmond 11. ix. Though the links were 
there, the link-boys had run away, 
b. A link- boy. 

1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 255 * I think I shouM like to 
he a link, Jim,’ said the young one. 1846 Mrs. Gore. Sk. 
Mug. Charac. (rSja) 64 Corney is sovereign of the elective 
monarchy of Links. 

*[ 2 . ?The material of ‘links’ used as. blacking. 
Johnson suggests that in the Shaks. passage tlie word may 
mean ‘lamp-black'. The quot. from Pomet may possibly 
throw light on Shakspere’s use ; cf. also quot. c i6oo % 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i, 137 There was no Linke to 
Colour Peters hat. [e 1600 VGrefae Mihil M um chance D 2, 
This Cosenage is vsed like wise in selling olde Hats found 
vpon dunghiis, in steede of new, blackt oner with the smoake 
of ail olde Linke.] 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. yt tr. 

§ 56. 212/1 They melt black Pitchy and afterwards dip a 
Wick of Flax, Hemp, or the like, in it, which we sell by the 
Name of Links [F. Bougie noire], and is us’d sometimes lo 
black Shoes withal. 

8 . attrib. and Comb., as link-extinguisher,-light ; 
link-burnt, -lighted sidjs. 

1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes II. 123 Give me the 
beggar's basket ’link-burnt through. 1839 Narks Gloss , 

’ Link-extinguishers, large extinguishers attached to the 
railings of houses formerly 1 used by' the link men for extin- 
guishing their links. 1899 W. Churchill B. Carvel 219 
Lamhorns and link extinguishers. 1843 Carlyle Past J 
J'r. it. ix, We have lights, 'link-lights and rushlights of an 
enlightened free Press. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp.x ix, 1 had 
been leading a romantic life (hr ages to a brawling, splashing, 

* link-lighted . . world. 

Dink- (liijk), vf [f. Link sb. 2 (though recorded 
somewhat earlier).] 

X. tram. To couple or join with or as with a link 
(in or into a chain, in am.ty, etc.). (Also absol . ) 

a. two or more things together. 

X387-8 T, Use Test. Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1. 42 Depe in this 
pinjiig pitte, with tvo 1 ligge isiocked, with chaines linked 
of care, and of tene. ? a 1412 Lyuo. Two Merchants 76 In 
love he lynketh them that be vertuous. c 1420 — Thebes 
11. in Chamer's II- ks. 11,561) 364 b, Trouth and mercy Jinked 
i.i a Clieine, £1430 Holland liowlat 365 Tharwith [sc. 
other armorial bearings] lynkit in a lyng, ..He bure a lyon 
as lord, of gowks. 1494 Fahyan Chron. 3 In as wordes fewe 
As I goodly may 1 shall lynke in fere, The storyes of Eng- 
lande and Fraunce. 1530 Palsgr. 612/1 They be so faste 
lynked togyther by maryage that it wyl! be harde to sowe 
a discords bytwene them. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. V. Iii. 

§ 2 Two persons linked in amide. 1627 Cart. Smith Sea- 
man's Gram, xiii. 62 Sometimes they linke three or foure 
together, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Bob. xi, § 98 Linked 
together by many promises and professions, and by an 
entire conjunction in guilt. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. 
Wks. II. 329 Whilst men are linked together, they, .speedily 
communicate the alarm of any evil design. 1781 Cqwper 
Retirement 39S The hoy, who .. Sits linking' cherry-stones' 
01 platting rush. iSix Busby Diet. Mas. s.v, Appogiaivre, 
In bold and energetic movements, a chain of appogiatures. . 
serve to link the greater intervals. 1837 Landok Pentameron 
Wks. 184611. 318 The dapping of hands (so lately linked) 
hath ceased. 1863 Kingsley herein, xv, Your fortunes and 
li'ts are linked together, 1885 Gilbert Mikado 1. Orig. 
Plays Ser. in. (1895) 179 That all who’ flirted, leered or 
winked .Unless connubially linked) Should forthwith be 
beheaded. 

to. one thing (in) with or (on) lo another. Also 
occas. (without consttuclion) — to secure with a link 
or chain. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. ii, So was malice linked 
with innocence. 1532 More Cartful. Tindale Wks. 638/2 
Vnto al their olde heresyes to lynke an whole chaine of 
newe. 1356 J. Heywood Spider ft p\ xxxviii. 125 Our 
chaine That lingth vs to credence '. is not auctoritie. 1585 
Abi>. Sandys Seem. xvi. 287 Abraham would not linke his 
sonne with the wicked. 1590 Spenser P. Q. hi. ix. 4 Yet is 
he lincked to a lovely lasse. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v, 175 
They [w'e. certain serpents]. -lincke or clasp e themselues 
about their necks and bodies. 1667 Milton/’. L. ix. 133 
All this will soon Follow, as to him linkt in weal or _woe. 
1693 G. Stepny in Dry den's Juvenal (1697) 203 Driving 
himself a Chariot down the Hill, And (tho a Consul) links 
himself the WheeL 1799 Jefferson Writ. (1859' 1 7- 2 6S, 
I am not for linking ourselves by new treaties with the 
quarrels of Europe. x8io Southey Kehutna xvt. xii, Strong 
letters liiikhimtotherock. 1842 Barham Ingol. t.eg.,.h isa-iv. 
at Margate Moral, Don’t link yourself with vulgar folks. 
1845-6TRENCH lints. Led. Sect . 1. xii. 43 A Gospel which should 
link itself on with whatever had occupied the philosophic 
mind. 1838 Hawthorne Fr, It. Jrrtls. I. 104 Linked in, 
indeed, identified with the. .swarming life. of modern Rome. 
1880 Mrs. Ouphant He that will not, etc. xxxviii. Bell 
linking herself on to his arm, and Marie holding his hand. 

e. Mil. To tie (horses) together with ‘ links ’ (see 
quot. 1S95). Also absol. (See also Linked b.) 

1796 Irts/r. S) Beg. Cavalry (1813) 232 The horses .. are 
.. linked to the center under the bridle reins. .. All officers 
link at their posts in squadron. x8oz C. James Milit, Did. 
s.v., The whole go to the left about together, and link. 
x89SSirE,Wood Cavalry Waterloo Campaign v. 1 19 Most of 
the riders had slept at the horses’ beads with an arm passed 
through the reins, though in some Regiments they were 
‘linked’. Note, Horses are said to be Jinked when the 
collar chains or bend-ropes are passed through the links of 
the head-collars of the horses on either side. 
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b. Mil. Since 1872 used of two infantry bat- 
talions (or regiments) which are coupled together to 
form a regimental district (see also quot. 1872-6). 

187* Ld. E. Cecil in Hansard Pari. Debates 3rd Ser. 
CCIX. 1343 The linked regiments seemed in some instances 
rather ill-assorted unions. 1872-6 Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit. Diet. (ed. 3! 232 These regiments are termed linked, 
and in the ca*e of one of the regiments going or being on 
foreign service requiring men to make up its numbers, 
soldiers are drafted from the regiment remaining at home. 
1892 Daily News 12 Apr. 6/1 The line battalion in England, 
which has a linked battalion abroad, is unfit in every way to 
go into the field. 

T.i n Ir fivi li •qkai'l . [f.XwKz/.l-h-ER 1 .] One who 
or that which links or joins. 

1856 F. L. Mackenzie in Miles Mem . ,237 The linker of 
the seasons, The snowdrop,— it shall bring. i88t Census 
Instr. (1885) Coal miner : Linker, Hitcher. Hosiery Manu- 
facturer: Linker. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Linkers, 
workers (females) of links, that is machines for joining or 
linking together the loops of fabrics. 

Liirkiiig' [li’rjkiq ) ,vbl. sb. [f. Linkt/.I +• -ing *.] 
Connexion by or as by links ; coupling together, 
association. 

1543 Udall Erasm. Par., Luke Pref. (1548) fflEvb, For the 
better lynkyng of one sentence to an other. 1608 Hikuon 
Whs. I. 752/1 The linking of my selfe into, this wedlocke 
band, 1837 D. M'-Nicoi.l Wks, 204 The beautifullinkings by 
which the New Testament is combined with the Old. *894 
Times iq Mayio/i The occasional linking of the regiments. 

Lrnkixxg, ppl. a. [f. Link v. l + -ing That 

links or joins together. 

1871 B, Taylor Faust (1875) II. n. iii. 161 In linking 
circles wide extending. 1901 Blackwood's Mag. June 845/2 
There is a linking sonnet, 127, between the series addressed 
to Herbert and the shorter series, .to the Dark Lady. 

Hence + Limkingly adv., so as to be linked or 
connected. 

1635 Person Varieties t. vi. 18 Ptolomee his opinion is 
more true, that the earth and waters, mutually and link- 
ingly embrace one another and make up one Globe. 

Ian Lister, corrupt U.S. form of Lino Ulster. 

Linkman. A man employed to carry a torch. 

1716 Gay Trivia in. 139 Though thou art tempted by 
the link-man’s Call Yet trust him not along the lonely 
Wall. 1762 Genii. Mag. 596 A remarkable robbery was com- 
mitted near Moor-fields by a linkman. 1851 D. J errold St. 
Giles v. 44 A ballad-singer may hold his head up with a 
linkman any day. 1881 Census Instr, (1885) 31. Linkman. 
1898 Daily Tel. 13 Jan. 7/3 To receive two and six each for 
acting as linkmen at a wedding. 

Linkster, corrupt U S. form of Linguister. 

Linky (li'qki), a. [f. Link sb. 1 + -y,] Having 
the character or appearance of links. 

1859 Parker Misc. Poems 19 (E.D.D.) The lang linkie 
lea rig, once pleasant to.see, 1893 Stevenson Catriona 127 
The linky, boggy muirland that they call the Figgate 
Whins. 

Iiin-lail-lone. An echoic formation intended 
to suggest the sound of a chime of three bells. 

1889 Tennyson Far— far — aiuay ii, The mellow lin-lan- 
lone of evening bells, 

Liim 1 (Jin). Chiefly Sc. Forms: 1 hlynn, 
6 lyn(n, 6-8 lin, 8- linn.. [Two words seem to 
have been confused: OE. -hlynn str. fern., torrent 
(? related to hlynn masc., ‘ clangor hlynnan, 
hlynian to resound), and Gaelic linne= Irish linn, 
earlier lind, Welsh llyn, Cornish //«, Breton lenn.] 

1 . A torrent running over rocks; a cascade, water- 
fall. 

c 975 Rushw. Gosp. John xviii. 1 Se haelend eode. .ofer bah 
hlynne be mon Cedron nemneb. 1513 Douglas FEneis 
XL vii. 9 The ryveris . . Brystand on skelleis our thir demmyt 
lynnis. 1536 [see Leap v. 2 d]. _ 1567 Gude 4 Godlie Ball. 
(S.T.S.) 118 Watter [that] fast rinnis ouer ane lin, Dois not 
returne againe to the awin place. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. t. ii, Between twa birks out o’era little lin The water 
fa's. 1783 Burns Halloween- xxv, Whyles owre a linn the 
burnie plays, a 1810 Tannahill Poems (1846) 99 The roar 
of the linn On the night breeze is swelling. 1884 Q. Victoria 
More Leaves 311 A linn falling from a height to which foot- 
paths had been made. 1892 Standard 8 Jan. 5/2 In Wales 
and Scotland there are linns which could render Man- 
chester and Dundee independent of the pitmen of the 
Black Countries. 

2 . A pool, esp. one into which a cataract falls. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron., Descr. Scot. xii. r8/i A loch, 

lin, or poole there, a 1584 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Sloe 80, 
I saw an river rin Out ouir ane craggie rok of stane, Syne 
lichtit in ane lin. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb , v. 118 Toothy, 
tripping downe from Verwin’s rushie Lin \inarg, note, A 
Poole or watry Moore]. 1790 A Wilson Suicide Poet. Wks. 
(1846) 130 Driven by mad despair.. To poison, dagger, or 
the engulphing linn, a 1802 Earl Richard xxii. in Child 
Ballads II, 153/1 The deepest pot in a’ the linn They Hand 
Erl Richard in. 1865 Kingsley Hereto. LPrel. 3 He. .sees 
nixes in the dark linns as he fishes by night, 

3 . A precipice, a ravine with precipitous sides. 

1799 Med. Jml. II. 356 It is found at the bottom of 

a deep and narrow ravine, or linn. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. 
lntrod. 3 Gazing down the steepy linn, That hems our little 
garden in, 1818 — Hrt. Midi. 1 , If you come here 
again, I’ll pitch you down the linn like a foot-ball. z8s6 
Bryant Count of Greiers v, They dance through wood and 
meadow, they dance across the linn. 

Linn 2 . Now dial. Also 5 lyn, 8 lin, 8-9 lynn. 
[Altered form of Lind sb., the vowel being short- 
ened as is usual in the first element of a compound.] 
The linden or lime ; also, the wood of this tree ; 
attrib., in linn-bark , - board , -tree. 

C1475 Cath. Angl. 217/2 (Addit. MS.) A Lyn tre, tilia. 


1674 Grew’ Veget. Trunks vii. § 4 Some Woods are soft, 
but not fast ; others are both, as Linn. 1796 in Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 577 The more useful trees are, maple, .. 
lynn tree. 1796 Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) II. 331 Lin • 
tilia eurofsea, the lime or linden tree. 1799 J. Smith 
Acc. Remark. Occurr. (1870) 30 A cover was made of 
lynn bark which will run even in the winter season. 1808 
Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 1. App. 54 The banks of the 
Mississippi are still bordered by the pines of the different 
species, except a few small bottoms of elm, lynn and maple. 
X812 Brackknridce Views Louisiana (1814) 104 The timber 
is not such as is usually found in swamps, but fine oak, ash 
olive, linn, beech, and poplar of enormous growth. 1833 Act 
3 4 Will. 1 V, c. 56 Linn Boards, or White Boards for Shoe- 

makers. 1847 Halliwell, Linn-tree, a lime-tree. Derb. 

II Liungea (linra). Bot. [mod.L. ; so named 
by Groiiovius, 1749, after the Swedish naturalist 

0 . F. Linne, better known by his latinized name 
Linnaeus.] A slender evergreen flowering plant 
(Z. borealis , N.O. Caprifoliacese) of the north 
temperate and frigid zones. 

1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 227 The linntea 
loads the air with its perfume. Ibid. 396 The forest is here 
carpeted with the linnsea. 

Lismsean, Linnean (linran) a. and sb. [f. 
Linnx-us (see pi ec.) + -an. (The spelling Linmean 
is the more common, though the Linnean Society 
adopts the other form.)] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to Linnaeus or his system ; given or instituted by 
Linnaeus ; adhering to the system of Linnaeus. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s. v. Botany Tab. 1 Characters 
of the Classes in the Linntean System. 1759 B. Stilungfl. 
Calendar Flora Pref., Misc. Tracts (1762) 243 , 1 haveretained 
the Linnasan names of every plant, and animal in the 
Swedish Calendar. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 491 The 
Linnsean genera of Mosses are chiefly founded on the situa- 
tion of the. capsule. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 343 The Linnaean 
Classification of plants. 

B. sb, A follower of Linn reus ; one who adopts 
his system. 

1772 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXII. 300 If., a bird, 
which is supposed to migrate in the winter, passes almost 
under the nose of a Linnaean, he pays but little attention to 
it, because he cannot examine the beak. 

Hence Linnse-anisni, the doctrines and practice 
of Linnteus, or of his school. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 9 Nobody beyond the barriers 
of Linnaeanism could ever dream of designating any of 
these, .a natural history. 

Limiesite (lin Fait). Min. [Named by Hai- 
dinger, 1845, after Linnaeus, who first described it : 
see -ite.] Sulphide of cobalt, containing some 
nickel and copper. 

1849 J, Nicol Min. 457 Linmeite. .occurs in octahedrons 
and cubes. 1894 Mineral Mag. X. 339 Cleavage and density 
of linnaeite and polydymite being the same. 

Lin-nail. Sc. and north, dial. [f. *lin (see 
Linch sbP) + Nail. Cf. Ger. dial. tonnage/.] 
— Linch-pin. 

1496 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 293 Item, for fyfty iij 
chen3eis, to the lynnalis of the cartisand the erleddir pynnys 
. . ixz. 1562 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 207 One wayne 
w th yron bound wheilles, axill nailles, lyn nalles. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. 1 

Linnen, obs. form of Linen. 

Linnet (lbnet). Forms : 5 linet, 6 lenet, 
linnette, lynnet, 7-8 lennet, linot, 6- linnet, 
[a. OF. lineite, linot, linotte ,mod.F. linotte), {.lin 
flax, on the seeds of which the bird feeds. OE. had 
a linetwige, whence Lintwbite, and there is one 
example of linece , f. lin Line sb.\ flax.] 

1 . A common and w ell-known song-bird, Linota 
(or Linaria) cannabina , of the family Pringillidm. 
Its plumage is brown or warm grey ; but in summer 
the breast and crown of the cock (when wild, not 
when caged) become crimson or rose-colour. Allied 
species are the Mountain-Linnet or Twite (. Linota 
fiavirostris or L. montiwn) and the Lesser Red- 
poll (Z. rvfescens). 

[c 1050 Ags. Vac. in Wr.- Wulcker 286/21 C ardella, linece.] 
C1530O7!. of Lome 1412 'What meneth this?’ Seid than the 
linet ; ‘ welcom Lord of blisse’. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 
134 b, Men fede byrdes wyth the sede of it [sesamum] 
. . namelye syskennes, and linnettes. 1604 Drayton Owl 109 
Fie, quoth the Lennet, tripping on the Spiay. 1631 Brath- 
wait Eng. Gent Inv, (1641) 290 The shee-Lennet flew away 
and left the male alone. 1678 Rav Wiliughby's Ornitk. 
261 The Mountain Linnet: Linaria Montana. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xxvii, I envy not in any moods . . The 
linnet bora within the cage. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 515 
According to its sex, or the season of the year, it is known 
as the Red, Grey or Brown Linnet. 

2 . Applied, with qualifications, to birds of other 
genera. Green linnet, the greenfinch (see Green 
a. 12 b). Pine linnet , a siskin of N. America, 
Chrysomitris (or Spinns') pinus. 

1868 Wood Homes without H. xxix. 550 The Indigo Bird 
or Blue Linnet of America (Spiza cyanea). 1884 Burroughs 
Fresh Fields vi. (1895) * 4 ° The greenfinch or green linnet is 
an abundant bird everywhere. 1886 — Signs 4 Seasons ii. 
(1895) 41 The pine grosbeak and the pine linnet are both 
nurslings of this tree. 

8, Mining, pi. Oxidized lead ores (Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 1881). 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as linnet-bird, -finch ; lin- 
net-like adj.; linnet’s Leads (see quot. 1727-52). 

*570 Levins Manip. 86/43 A Linnet bird, ucanthis. 1598 


d. To pass (one’s arm) through or in another’s. ] 

*843 Browning Ret. Drttscs v. (inil. ), Come, old N asif-— 

link thine arm in mine. 1862 Mits. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 

11. v. 173 Anthony . . linking his arm within his lordship’s. 
1871 1 M. Legrand ’ Cambr. Freshm. 349 Mr. Pokyr, linking 
his arm through that of his friend. 187a Browning Fifine 
i, O trip and skip, Elvire 1 Link arm in arm with me 1 *884 
F. M, Crawford Rom. Singer 1 . 29 Nino.. linked an arm 
in his as we went away. 

e. To link in (fig.) : to entice, beguile. Now dial. 

1592 Greene Disput. etc. 1 Hath your smooth lookes linckt 

in some Nouice? 1887 Kentish Gloss., Link , to entice ; be- 
guile ; mislead. ‘ They linked him in along with a passel o’ 
good-for-nothin’ runagates ’. 

2 . intr. To be coupled, joined, or connected 
(e. g. in friendship, marriage, etc.). 

c 1540 J. Heywood FourP. P. B ij, Wynking to drynkinge 
is alwaye lynkinge. 1582 Stanyhurst YEueis 11. (Arb.) 52 
A cluster Of theyre companions they let in, thee coompanye 
lincketh. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. iii. 115, I were loth To 
linke with him, that were not lawfull chosen. ai6i8 Raleigh 
To Son ii. in Rem. (1661) 84 Though thou canst not forbear 
to love, yet forbear to link. *1680 Butler On Drunkenn, 
79 Rem. 1759 I. n6 Fiercest Creatures. .In Love and close 
Alliance link. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Link (v.l, . .to 
enter into a Cabal or Company of Robbers, Rioters, or 
Rebels. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 181 No one genera- 
tion could link with the other. 1897 W estm. Gaz. 2 Oct. 5/1 
We ought forthwith to link in with the Cape Railway system 
on our southern border. 

b. To go arm in arm, or Land in band. 

1819 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball., Caret Fair , Sae we 
link’d, an' we laugh’d, an’ we chatter’d. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronan’s ii, Clapping palms wi’ them, and linking at their 
dances and daffmgs. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold _ x, 
Linking home arm-in-arm like douce guidmanand guidwife, 

IiinL: (liqk), v.* Sc. and north, dial. [Cf. Norw. 
linka to give a toss or bending motion with the 
body (Aasen), to fling, or drive backwards and 
forwards (Ross). Cf. also Lincii z>P] intr. To 
move nimbly, pass quickly along ; to trip. To link 
off', to pass away, disappear quickly. 

1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. it. xxiv, Maidenheads 
gaed linkin Aff a’ that day. *725 — Gentle Sheph. 1. i, I 
saw my Meg come linkan o’er the lee. 1785 Burns Addr. 
to Detl xx, Some luckless hour will send him linkin, _ To 
your black pit. 1790 — Tam o' Shanter 150 Ilka carlin . . 
linket at it in her sark ! 1882 J. Walker Taunt to A nld 
Reekie , etc. 21 The hours gaed linking by. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 68 Ha’e .. this billet as fast as ye can link to the 
captain. 

b. causal. To cause to move or circulate Tapidly. 
1721 Ramsay To R. II. B, ii, He disna live that canna 
link The glass about. 

Hence Lrnking ppl. a. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvi, A man that can whistle ye up 
a thousand or feifteen hundred linking lads to do his will. 
Linkage (li gked^). [f. Link sbS or v. 1 
+ -age.] The condition or manner of being linked ; 
a system of links. 

Applied e. g. (Chew.) to the union of atoms or radicals in 
a molecule ; (Geom. ) to a system of straight lines, etc. pivoted 
together so as to rotate about one another (by Sylvester used 
with restricted application ; see quot. 1874 for link-work. 
Link sbd 7). 

1874 Sylvester in Proc. Roy. Instit. VII. 182 note, A 
compass or a pair of scissors is the simplest form of linkage; 
a set of lazy-tongs is another. *877 Kempe {title) How to 
draw a straight line; a lecture on linkages. 1887 Jrnl. 
Franklin Inst. Jan. 74 Briihl showed that in case of 
‘double-linkage’ each such carbon-atom has a refraction 
equivalent to about 6-i. 1890 Spectator 11 Sept. 462/1 
Chemists are persuaded that the ethylenic form of linkage is 
not the equivalent of two paraffinic linkages. 1893 Cayley 
in Coll. Math. Papers (1897) XIII. 292 The results given by 
the MacMahon linkage. 1897 Standard 1 Feb. 5/2 The 
linkage of life to life in Nature. 189 g Allbutt'sSyst.Med. 
VI. 512 Such places of linkage of neurons being called 
‘synapses’. 

Lrnk-boy. [Link sb.'S] A boy employed to 
carry a link to light passengers along the streets. 

1660 Pep vs Diary 4 Feb., Thence to Sir Harry Wright’s, 
and after that with a link-boy home. 1716 Gay Trivia 
iil X14 Nor need th’ officious Link-Boy’s smoaky Light. 
1739 J. Mottley^ foe Milled s Tests No. 239 A Link-Boy 
cry'dj Have a Light, Gentlemen? 1837 Dickens Pick. w. 
xxxvijThe red glare of the link-boy's torch. _ 1854 Thackeray 
Newcomes I. xvii. i6t Link-boys with their torches lighted 
the beaux over the mud. 

Jig. 1698 Farquhaii Lore 4 Bottle Hi. i, This is the page, 
love’s link-boy, that must light me the way. 

Linked (U'rjkt), ppl, a. Also 5 lynket, 6 
ylineked, 6-7 lincked. [f. Link vf -»- -ed L] 
Connected by or as by links; joined, coupled, as- 
sociated. + Also, made or fashioned with links, 
f Linked line advb. phr., in a continued line. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 8 Make be yarde mete 
vn to the hole of the seyd stafe yn to he halfe stafe lynket 
lyngh. 156* T, Hoby tr. Cast/glione's Courtyer n. Ltj, By 
and by were vices by that lincked contrarietie necessarily 
accompanied with them._ 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii, 46 She 
held a great gold chaine ylineked well. 163a Milton 
L' Allegro 140 With many a winding boutOflincked sweet- 
nes long drawn out. 1667 — P. L. 1. 328 His swift pursuers 
..with linked Thunderbolts Transfix us to the bottom, of 
this Gulfe, 179 . Borns Bonie Peg, Wi' linked hands, we 
took the sands Adown yon winding river. 1816 Coleridge 
Lay Serw, 29 Notions, linked arguments [etc,] .. influence 
only the comparatively few._ 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 
in. iii. 136 The dark linked ivy tangling wild. 1825 Scott 
Talism. 1, His limbs ..fitted to wear his linked hauberk, 
with as much ease as if the meshes bad been formed of 
cobwebs. *877 Black Green Past, xxii, (1878) 180 What 
trouble, .could enter into these linked lives? 


LINNET-HOLE. 

Florio, Lindria, . . a Lenet-bird or Lack-backer, c 1630 
Lovelace's ‘ To Althea ' in Percy Fol. II. 20 When Lynett 
like confined [1649 Lucasta 98 Like committed Linnets] 

I With shriller note shall sing. 1737-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Teazel The smaller kind [of teazles] sometimes called l.nnots 
heads are used to draw out the knap from the coarser stuffs, 
as bay’s, &c. 1883OUIDA Wanda I. 276 The sweet linnet-like 
voice of the Princess Ottilie came on her ear. 1890 Century 
Diet., Linnet-finch, same as linnet. 

linnet-hole. Glass-making, [f. * linnet , cor- 
ruption of F. lunette + Hole.] = Lunette. 

i 65 z Merrf.tt Neri's A rt of Glass 344 And on the two 
other sides they have their Calcars, into which linnet holes 
are made for the fire to come from the funiace, to hake and 
prepare their Frit, and also for the discharge of the smoak. 
1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Linney, variant of Linhay. 

Linnow, obs. form of Lennow a., flabby, limp. 
1338 Paynel Salerne's Regim. (1 333) 108 b, Bay nyng maketh 
the skynne linnowe or soupulle. 

(■ Llimow, w. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. linnow, Len- 

how a.] trans. To make supple (in quot. absoL). 

1572 J- Jones Bathes of Bath n. 19 b, Of the sweete taste, 
it shall have the power, that it may linnow, smooth, and 
fynely lewse. 

Linny, variant of Linhay. 

Lino, obs. form of Leno. 

1780 Mao. D’Arblay Diary Apr., He. .insisted upon pre- 
senting me with a complete suite of gauze lino. 1825 
Blackw. Mag. XVII. 165 Spangles and sprigged ‘linos’ 1 

Linoleic (lnmliuk), a. Chem. [f. L. lin-um 
+ ole-mn oil + -10.] Linoleic acid : an acid found 
as a glyceride in linseed and other oils. Hence 
IanoTeate, a salt of linoleic acid. So Iiino leiu 
[-IN 1 ] (see quot, 1900). 

1837 Miller Elem. Chem. in. 560 The oleic acid furnished 
by the saponification of linseed oil differs from ordinary oleic 
acid ; Sacc terms it linoleic acid. Ibid. 370 The olein of 
olive oil differs from the olein of linseed oil, or linolein. 
t863 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 700 Linoleic Acid. Papa- 
verolic acid. Ibid., Linoleate of lead. 1900 B. D. Jackson 
Gloss. Bot. Terms 148 Linolein, the glyceride of linoleic 
acid found in linseed oil. 

Linoleum (lindu'Dium). [f. L. linutn flax + 
oleum oil.] A kind of floor-cloth made by coating 
canvas with a preparation of oxidized linseed-oil. 
Hence TiinoleumecL (line u'li'wmdl, /_/>/. a. 

1878 Law Rep., Chanc. Div. VII. 834 A Mr. Walton 
obtained several patents, the last and principal being in 
1863, for preparing floorcloth by means of a certain solidi- 
fied or oxidised oil to which he gave the name Linoleum, 
and the floorcloth made by him therewith had been called 
and known as ‘Linoleum Floor Cloth’, and apparently also 
as' Linoleum ’. . .In 1864 the Linoleum Manufacturing Com- 
pany . . was formed. 1879 in W ebster, Suppl. 1893 Pictorial 
World 21 May 104/1 A chilly tiled or linoleumed passage. 
1895 Daily News 2 1 Nov. 9/4 Furnishers, upholsterers, carpet 
and linoleum warehousemen. 

II Linon (lz'non). [F. linon.] A trade-name 
for ‘lawn’. (In some mod. Diets.) 

1901 Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 2/2 Linon, by the way, is just 
the linen batiste of our shops. 

f Lincrsity. [ad. mod. L. *linositds, f. lin-um 
flax.] Abundance of flax (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
t Lrnostole. [ad. OF. linostolie, ad. Gr. Xivo- 
oroXia, f. Xivov linen + ffroXtj robe.] A surplice. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. iv. 13. 

Linot, obs. form of Linnet. 

Linotype (bi-mftoip). Printing. [ = line o' 
type.] A machine for producing stereotyped lines 
or bars of words, etc. as a substitute for type-setting. 
1888 [First used in] Specif. V. S. Patent No. 393846, 4 Dec. 
1889 Times (weekly ed.) 28 June 20/1 The linotype ..has 
been adopted in the offices of several American newspapers. 
1899 Appleton's Ann. Cycl. 623 In 1880 he [Mergenthaler] 
made a complete change of system, and adopted the plan 
that he brought to perfection in the linotype. 

Hence Iii mo typist, one who uses a linotype. 

1895 Daily News 26 Nov. 10/3 Linotypist wants daywork. 

f Li - nous, «.* Obs, rare [f. L. lin-um 
flax -t- -ous.j Of the nature of flax ; flax-like. 

1713 tr. Pancirollus ’ Rerum Mem. I. 1. v. 14 Pliny men- 
tions another Sort of Linous Substance [ong. alterins 
quoqtie lini cujusdam ], which he calls in the First Chapter 
of his Nineteenth Book, fuAoi', Wood. 

Linous (lai’nss), <z. 2 rare. [f. Line sb . 2 + 
-ous.] Relating to or in a line. 
i860 Worcester (cites Sir J. Herschel). 

Linoxin (linp-ksin). Chem. Also -yn. [f. L. 
lin-um ft ax + Ox-ygen + -in 1 .] A resinous sub- 
stance obtained from linoleic acid. 

1876 Harley Mat Med. (ed. 6) 714. 

Li*n-pin. Obs . exc. dial. Also 4-6 lynpin, 
5 -pyne, linepin, 7 linnpin. [f. lin (see Linch 
sb- 1 ) + Pin.] =Linch-pin. 

c 1330 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 518 In. .duobus Lyn- 
pinnes. c 1423 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 665/29 Hoc hunullimt, 
Jynpyne. 1323 Fitzhekb. Hush § 5 With . . ii. lyn pinnes of 
yren in the axiltre-endes. 1398 Barret Thear. Warres v. 
fli. 133 Rammers, linepinnes,. .and all such otherimplements. 
1639 C. Hoole tr. Comenius' Qrbis Sensualium (1672) 173 
The Axle-trees . . the Lin-pins, and Axletree-staves. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in. 339/2 Linn Pin. 

t Lvnquisll, v. Obs. [f. L. linqu-ere + -ish 2 , 
after Relinquish vi] trans. To abandon, forsake. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxix. xviii, But now awhile I 
linquish this conflict. 1604 R. C[awdrey] Table Alph., 
Linquish, to leaue or forsake. 1694 Motteux Rabelais 
(1737) V. 232 Th’ Opime you’d linquish for the Macerated. 
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Linsang’ (lrnsseq). [a. Javanese Unsang, ' 
wlinsang, wrongly rendered * otter’ in Diets.] A 
kind of civet cat, Linsang (or Prionodon ) gracilis , 
striped black and white, common in Borneo and 
Java. A related African species is the Guinea 
Linsang, Poiana richardsoni. 

1883 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 438 The Linsang 
( Prionodon gracilis) of the Malayan regions, .is white, with 
broad, black cross bands. It occurs in Borneo, Java, and 
Singapore. ..The Guinea Linsang. .ranges from Sierra Leone 
to Fernando Po. 1893LYDEKKER Roy. Nat. Hist. 1. 456 The 
Asiatic linsangs. .constitute the genus Linsang. The one 
African linsang. .has been made the type of a separate genus 
— Poiana, 

Linse, obs. and dial, form of Linch. 

Linseed (li'nszd). Forms : a. See Line sb . 1 
and Seed. 0 . 6 lint(e)seeds, 7 lyntssed, 7-9 
north, dial, lintseed. [OE. lin Line sb. 1 + su'd 
seed; cf. MHG. lins&t , Du. lijnzaad. 

The form lint-seed, which is strictly to be regarded as 
a distinct word, f. Lint, is in Scotland used of seed in- 
tended to he sown, while the ordinary form is current in 
other applications.] 

The seed of flax, well known as the source of 
linseed-oil, and as a medicament, f Occas. the 
flax-plant. Oil of linseed{s = linseed-oil. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 140 Genim ]>as ylcan wyrte seocS. . 
mid linsaide. a 1100 Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 262 
Mederan settan, linsed sawan. 13 . . S. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 
779) in Herrig’s Arc/iiv LXXXIt. 311/217 Of iinsed & of 
eyrin & of ojier j>ing men conne al day oyle out bring. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xyu. xcvii. (1495) 664 Lyne sede 
nourissheth but lytyll : and is hard to defye. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Hush xi. 15 Now lynseed, yf the liketh, may be 
sowe. 1332-3 Act 24 Hen. PHI, c. 4 [They shall] till and 
and sowe. .one roode. .with line sede, otherwise called flaxe 
sede. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. xlix. 71 Lynseede niengied with 
hony..appeaseth the cough. 1626 A. Speed A. dam out of 
E. xv. (1659) IJ 4 The drosse or that which is left after the 
pressing out of Lyntseeds. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <$- 
Min. 418 The catarrhe.. if from repletion, it’s helped by 
line-seed, with honey. 1686 Aglionby Painting Illnstr. 1. 
27 The Secret of Oyl Painting, consists in using Colours 
that are Ground with Oyl of Nut, or Linseed. 1712 tr. 
Pomet’s Hist. Drugs I. 37 Leaves, like those of Linseed 
hut larger, greener, and more viscous. 1729 (title) Short 
Rules and Observations for Sowing of Lint-seed and Hemp- 
seed. 1782 J. Mill Diary in Shetland Minister 18 th Cent. 
(1897) 112 A decoction of a oz. lint seed, 2 do. of Liquorish- 
stick bruised and boiled [etc.]. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 554 

The . . barley water, and infusion of linseed were ordered to 
he continued. 1833 J. Badcqck Dom. Amnsern. 30 Having 
dipped the lore-finger and thumb partially in oil of linseeds. 
1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 66 And some they brought the 
brown lint-seed, And flung it down from the Low. 187a 
Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 148 The seeds of the Flax plant, called 
Linseed, are very largely imported. 

b. atlrib. and Comb. , as linseed-shaped adj. ; lin- 
seed cake, linseed pressed into cakes in tbe process 
of extracting tbe oil, and used as food for cattle ; 
linseed-earth, (see quot.) ; linseed-meal, linseed 
ground in a mill ; linseed-oil, the oil obtained by 
pressure from linseed ; linseed poultice, a poultice 
made of linseed or linseed-meal ; linseed-tea, an 
infusion of linseed, used as a demulcent 
18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. \ 1814) 365 Cattle at first 
refuse *Linseed cake. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining , 

* Linseed Earth, blackish grey clay suitable for making into 
firebricks. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 68/ 1 
With *lintseede meale make a little paest. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIII. 384/1 Cataplasms of linseed-meal. 1348 Privy- 
Council Acts (1890) II. 174 *Lyncede oyle, xx galons. 1726 
Leoni tr. Albertis A rcint. II. 15/2 Colours mixed up with 
lintseed oyl. 1879 G. Gladstone in Cassells Techn. Educ. 
IV. 192/1 In oil-gilding the size used is made of a mixture 
of boiled linseed-oil and ochre. 1833 Cycl. Pract. Med. II. 
813/2 A common bread and water or ■‘lintseed poultice. 1870 
T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) I. 703 The knots [of farcy] are 
small and *linseed-shaped. 1741 Baker in Phil. Trans. 
XLI. 659 When I went to-bed, drank some * Linseed-tea. 
Hence Xiinseeded ppl. a., mixed with linseed, 

1864 Spectator 27 Feb. 228/2 The Bill for allowing lin- 
seeded malt to escape duty passed its second reading. 

+ Lrusel. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 lynsel. [ad. F. 
linceul sheet, winding sheet L. linteolum, dim. of 
linteum linen cloth .] A shawl, a wrap. 

1394 Kyd Cornelia in. D 4 b, Casting a thyn course lynsel 
orehys shoulders, That., tiayl’d vpon the ground. 

Linsey (Ii*nzi). Also 5 lynesey, 6 lince, 
7-8 linsy. [Possibly f. Line sb . 1 + Say.] 

1 . In early use, perh. some coarse linen fabric. 
In later nse, =-■ Linsey-woolsey. Also atlrib. 

1435-6 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 419, xx clothis of 
lynesey. 1383 Rates Custom-ho. D j b, Lince called blew 
lince the doz. 1771 Pennant Tour Spoil. 17 69 (1774) 259 
Chiefly engaged in manufactures of linsies, worsted stockings 
[etc.], c 1826 Erl Richard xxiv. in Child Ballads II. 463 
O haud awa thae linen sheets, And bring to me the linsey 
clouts I hae been best used in. 1881 Insir. Census Clerks 
(1885) 64 Woollen Cloth Manufacture. Linsey Weaver. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1883 Greslf.y Gloss. Coal-mining, Linsey, strong Bind, 
also streaky sandstone. 

Linsey-woolsey (linzi wulzi). Forms: 5 
lynsy-, 6 lylse-, lince-, lynse-, 6-8 linsi(e-,-y(e-, 
7lin(t)sie-, lincy-, linzy-, lynsey-, y-plindsey-, 
6- linsey- ; 5 -wolsye, 6 -wolse, -woolsy(e, 
-wulse(y, 6-8 -wo(o)lsie, -y, 6-9 -wolsey, 6- 
-woolsey. [f v prec. + Wool, with jingling ending.] 


LINT. 

1 . Orig. a textile material, woven from a mixture 
of wool and flax ; now, a dress material of coarse 
inferior wool, woven upon a cotton warp. Also pi. 
Pieces or kinds of this material. 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 217/2 Lynsy wolsye, linisiema vet lino- 
sterna. 1322 Skelton Why not to Court 128 We shall haue 
a tot quot From the Pope of Rome, To weue all in one 
lome A webbe of lylse wulse. 1391 H . Smith Prep. Marriage 
157 God forbad the people to weai e linsey wolsey, because 
it was a signe of inconstancie. 1399 Nashe Lenten Stupe 
To Rdr., I had as lieue haue.. no cloathes rather then wear 
linsey wolsey. 1670 D. Denton Descr. New York (1845) 
18 They make every one Cloth of for their own wearing, as 
also woollen Cloth, and Linsey-woolsey, c 1710 C. Fiennes 
Diary_ (1888) 159 Kendall Cottcn .. is much made here and 
also Linsi-woqlseys. 1784 R. Bage Barham Downs I. 169 
Martha .. delighted to be cloathed in good Linsy Woolsy, 
the work of her own hands. 1826 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 11. 73 Then ensues another set of changes . . till gray 
hairs, wrinkles, and lindsey-woolsey wind up the picture. 
1835 W. Sargent Braddock ' s Expect. 83 Dresses of linsey- 
woolsey (a cloth, home-woven, of wool and flax), 
b. A garment of this material. 

1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 1 . 18 Marcella, .had usually 
figured ..in a linsey-woolsey. 

2. fig. or in figurative contexts, esp. a strange 
medley in talk or action; confusion, nonsense. 

11592 Greene Vision Wks. 1881-6 XII. 235 Thou hast 
write no booke well, but thy Nunquam sera est, and that 
is indifferent Linsey Wolsey. 1394 Nashe Terrors Nt. 
Wks. 1883 III. 229 A man must not . . haue_ his affections 
linsey wolsey, intermingled with lust, and things worthy of 
liking. i6ox Shaks. All's Well iv. i. 13 What linsie wolsy 
hast thou to speake to vs againe. 1628 Ford Lover's Mel. 
v. i, This unfashionable mongrel, this linsey-wolsey of mor- 
tality. 1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp. Burnet 1. 52 
Far he it from ail Mankind to impute such All-to-mall and 
Linsey-woisey to the Providence of God. 

3 . atlrib. passing into adj. 

1618 Donne Serin, cxxxiii. V. 394 Out of his word I can 
preach against Linsey-woolsey garments [ Dent . xxii. 11]. 
1749 Fielding Torn femes xi. v, [I] have never seen any of 
your cash, unless for one lindsey woolsey coat. 1777 W. 
Dalrymple Trav. Sg. <5- Port, xxix, The women wore 
jackets and aprons, .with a kind of linsey woolsey petticoat. 
1839 Stonf.house Axholme 47 Forty or fifty years ago .. 
a servant of the best class . . was dad chiefly in linsey woolsey 
garments. 1833 Singleton Virgil 1. Pref. 5 To dress the 
sovereign in a linsey-woolsey garb would be seen at once to 
be a very unsuitable investiture. 

b. fig. Chiefly with sense, ‘ giving the appear- 
ance of a strange medley ’, * being neither one thing 
nor the other ’. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 102 b, An asse in a rochet, 
a lince wolse bishop. 1619 Bp, Sanderson Serm. I. 18 The 
linsey-woolsey Laodicean church, neither hot nor cold. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1227 A Lawless Linsy-woolsy Brother, 
Half of one Order, half another. 1:758 J, Rutty Spirit. 
Diary (ed. 2) 125 Lord take away this linsey-woolsey virtue 1 
1823 Examiner 5^2/1 A perking, prurient, linsey-wolsey 
species of composition. 

4 . Comb., as linsey -woolsey -wise adv. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 11. Magnif, 32 And also 
mingle (Linsie-woolsie-wise) This gold-ground Tissue with 
loo-mean supplies. 

Linstock (li-nstpk). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
linestoke, lyn(t)stock, (limstock), 6-7 lint 
stocke, 6-8 lin(t)stoek, 9 lent-stock. [In 
1 6th c. lint-, linestocke, ad. (with assimilation to 
Lint and Line sb. 1 ) Du. lontstok, f. lont match 
(see Lunt sb.) + stole stick.] A staff about three feet 
long, having a pointed foot to stick in the deck or 
ground, and a forked head to hold a lighted match. 

1573 Churchyard Chfppes 95b, He. .in his hand, a smok- 
ing lyntstock broght And so gaue fier. 1392 Stow Amt. (an. 
1563) 1 1 16 A linestoke fell into a barrel of powlder, and set 
it on fire together with the vessell. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. in. i. Their master gunner .. confronts me 
with his linstock, readie to giue fire. _ 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 
3684/1 Then thirty Gunners with their Linstocks.. followed 
by thirty Negroes, .with their Brown-bills. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780), Lintstock. 1804 Naval Chron. XII. 
63, x lent-stock ; 12 handspikes. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. ix, 
The gunner held his linstock yare. 1840 Barham Ingol. 
Leg., Hamilton Tighe , The linstock glows in his bony hand. 
fig. 1602 Marston Ant. iy Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 19 The 
match of furie is lighted, fastned to the linstock of rage. 

Linsy, obs. form of Linsey. 

Lint 1 (lint). Forms : 4-7 lynt(e, 5 lyn(n)et, 
6 linte, 7 (9 dial.) linet, 5- lint. [In ME. linnet 
related (somewhat obscurely) to Line sb. 1 ; perh. a. 
F. linette (recorded only in the sense ‘ linseed but 
possibly of wider meaning in OF.), f. lin Line 
sbP - : see -et.] 

1 . (Now only Sc.) The flax-plant. 

1438 [see lint-sawn in 5]. *348 Turner Names of Herbes 
49 Linum is called in englishe Flax, lyne or lynte. 1362 — 
Herbal 11. 39 Flax is called of the Northen men lynt. 1733 
P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 134 Our present Way is to sow our 
Linton any Ground, which puts us to a great Expence_ to 
weed it. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. xi, The frugal wifie 
garrulous will tell. How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was 
1’ the bell. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Spoil. IV. 29 Flax, or, as 
it is universally called in Scotland, lint, is sown. 

2 . (Chiefly Sc.) Flax prepared for spinning. Also, 
the refuse of the same, used as a combustible. 

1375 Barbour Britce xvn. 612 Pik and ter als haf that 
tane, And lynt and hardiss with brynstane. c 1373 Sc. 
Leg. Saints iii. ( Andreas ) 593 Lynt to bet fyr of hell. 
4x470 Henry Wallace vn. 423 This trew woman thaim 
seruit weill in deid, With lynt and fyr, that haistely kendill 
wald. 156a Durham Depos. (Surtees) 72 To pay the said 


LINT. 

Isabell every yere one bonde of lynt, 1593 Harington Orl. 
Fur. xxxiv. ixxxvii, Each roome therein was full of divers 
fleeces Of wool!, of lint, of silk, or els of cotten. 1741 in 
A. Lain gLiudores A bbey xxi. (1S76) 272 For one hundred 
weight of lint to be given out to the poor people of the 
aroche to spin. 179. Burns Weary Fund o' Tow 5, I 
ought my wife a stane o’ lint As gude as e'er did grow ; 
And a’ that site has made o’ that Is ae poor pund o’ tow, 
1830 Scott Dcmonal. ix. 330 It was at different times a 
brazier’s shop, and a magazine for lint. 

3 . A soil material tor dressing wounds (formerly 
also to burn for tinder), prepared by ravelling or 
scraping linen cloth, t In //., pieces of this 
material. 

<71400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 83 Fille pe wounde wijrinneforjj 
with lynnet of lynnen c'.oojx c 1440 Prontp. Pam. 306/1 
Lynt, schauynge of lynen clothe, carfea. 1578 LyTe 
Dodoens m. xii. 333 The same . . layde to with fine linte or 
lynnen, doth swage and mitigate the payne. ? c 1600 Dis- 
tracted Emp. v. iii. in Bnllen 0 . FI. 111 . 240 May theire 
sore wast theire lynnen into lynte. 1612 W. Parkks Cur- 
ia! uc- Dr. (1876) 55 Let him. but finde the least sparke in 
the lint, hee neuer ceaseth blowing till he haue_ made it a 
huge flame. 1622 Beaum. & Ft. Sea-Voy. in. i, O that I 
had my boxes and my lints now. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
in. x. 438 Very much weakened with ten great wounds, and 
rcml’d up with Lints and Plaisters. 1707 Farquhar Beaux 
Stratagem v. iv, Do, do, Daughter — while I get the Lint, 
and the Probe and the Plaister ready. 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds 1 . 189 Lint or Puff-ball, moistened in Alcohol Vim. . 
will generally answer the purpose. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
ii, He . . hastily took from his purse some dry lint, to apply 
to the slight wound. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea 
iv. 51 To scrape lint and nurse the wounded was proper 
woman’s employment down in Poland yonder. 1884 M. 
Mackenzie Dis. Throat 4 Nose II. 63 Drainage [of the 
abscess] was kept up by means of a strip of Lint. 

b. Fluff of any material, f Also, a particle of 
the same. rare. 

16x1 Cotgr., Freludu’,.. a small straw, or lint, a 1663 
HowARn Committee 11. i. Four Plays (1663) 88 Driving the 
lint from his black Cloathes With his Wet Thumb. 1898 
Century Mag. J an, 372/2 After a little the saws clogged with 
lint, the wheel stopped, and poor Whitney was in despair. 

4 . a. Now ow\ydial. or U.S. Netting for fishing- 
nets. + b. A net for the hair. Qbs. rare— 1 . 

a. 1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 629 
Which 245 yards of Lint or Netting (ready made or knit) 
will cost three pence a yard. 1874 Hoi.dsworth Deep-sea 
Fishing \\. 10 1 That length of line being appropriated to the 
30 yards of [drift-]net, so that the * lint ’ or netting is set 
slack. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Lint {Fishing), a 
fisherman's name for the netting of a pound or seine. 1892 
P. H. Emerson Son 0/ Fens 37 They ligged the ground 
rope in, and begun pulling in the lint to the cod end. 

b. a 1828 Ld. Livingston xxxii. in Child Ballads IV. 
433/2 There’s never lint gang on my head. 

5 . allrib. and Comb., as lint-boll (-bow), - mill , 
-pad, -sheaf, -speck ; lint-sown ppl. a.; lint-box 
( U.S.), the upper part of a cotton-press; lint- 
doctor Calico-printing (see quot.) ; lint-haired 
= flaxen-haired ; lint-paper ,1 -linen -paper-, lint- 
scraper, a person employed to scrape lint (for 
hospital use) ; also (slang), a contemptuous name 
for a young surgeon ; flint-spurge, a name pro- 
posed for the plant Euphorbia Esula ; lint-top 
(Sc. -tap), as much flax as is usually laid on a 
distaff for being spun off. Also Lint-white a. 

C1470 Henkyson Mor. Fab.v til. {Preach. Swallow) xxvii, 
Me think, quhen that yorie Hiut-bollis ar ryip. To mak ws 
feist a 1585 Polwart Flyting su. Montgomerie 352 Athort 
his nitty now' like louse lyes linkand like a large lint bow. 
igor G. W. Cable Cavalier xxi, The Hint-box of the old 
cotton press was covered with wet morning-glories. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 217 Another.. sharp-edged ruler, called the 
■"lint doctor, whose office it is to remove any fibres which 
may have come off the calico in the act of priming. 189X 
V. C. Cotes 2 Girls on Barge 78 A dirty Hint-haired 
ragamuffin. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scot!, IV. 49 Upon 
this water there are . . two Hint-mills. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. Rep. IX. 482 Wet Hint-pad and bandage applied. 1794 
Blumenbach in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 180 The outward 
ones had some traces of our common Hint paper. i86r 
Thackeray Level vi. (1869) 241 If Miss Prior . , prefers this 
"lint-scraper to me, ought I to baulk her? 1881 Instr. 
Census Clerks (1885) 48 Lint Scraper. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 168 Some persons, .recommend to set up the 
"lint sheaves .. in stoofes, like grain. 1438 Extracts 
Burgh Pec. Peebles (1872) 128 Al the wast land that was 
"lynt or corn sawin. 1827-35 Willis Parrhasius 33 The 
"hnt-specks floated in the twilight air. 1548 Turner Dantes 
of H cries (IS. D. S.) 63 Pityusa..oughteto be called. ."Lint- 
spourge, for it hath smal leaues like Flax. 1721 Ramsay 
Bessy Bell 4 Mary G. ii, Bessy’s hair's like a "lint tap. 

Lint 2 (lint), dial. [Short for Untie Lentil.] 
=* Lentil (chiefly in //.). 1888 in Sheffield Gloss. 

Lintan : see Linteu2, 

t Iiintea-rious, a. Obs. rare - [f. L. lintea- 

ri-us (f. linteus linen) + -ous.] Of or belonging 
to linen (Blount Glossogr. r 6 g( 5 ). 

Lintel (H’ntel). Forms: 4-5, 7 Iyntel(l, 5, 7 
li-, lyntal(l, (6 lyntil, lynfctyll, 7 lental, lindal, 
lintle, 8 Until, 9 lentil) , 7- lintel, [a. OF. lintel 
threshold (F. Unteati) popular L, *limitd.le or 
*limitellum (f. limit-, limes Limit sb., confused 
with limits -, Ilmen threshold).] 

1 . A horizontal piece of timber, stone, etc. placed 
over a door, window, or other opening to discharge 
the superincumbent weight. 

1388 Wyclif Exod. xii. 22 Sprynge je therof the lyntel 
[Vulg. superliminare ], and euer either post, c 1450 Merlin 
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436 The Emperor . . wrote letteres on the lyntel! of the (lore in 
grewe. 1500-20 Dunbar /■’<?£W/rlxix.39 Albeid that tliow were 
never sa stout, Vndir this lyntall sail thow lowt. 1601-2 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 629 Paid for lyntalls at 
the fountaine iiij» viij*. 1667 Pkimatt City 4 C, Build. 82 
One Lintal to discharge the two Windows and Balcony-door, 
eight foot of Timber. 1725 Pope Odyss. vii. 116 The pillars 
s.lver, on a brazen base; Silver the lintels deep-projecting 
o'er. 1839 Yeovvell Anc. Brit. Ch. xii. (18471 *39 A moor- 
stone lintel is placed across the top to support the little roof. 
1863 A. Fonblanque Tangled Skein II. it. 29 Upon the lentil 
of No. 7 [he] found painted the name of Mr. C. L. 

f 2 . ? A spoke of a wheel. Ubs.~° 

1570 Levins Manip. 125/13 Lyntil of a cart, radius. 

S. attrib., as lintel-puce, -post, -stone, - tree . 

1842-59 Gwii.t Encycl. Arch. Gloss. s.v., If a wall be 
very thick, more than one "lintel piece will be required. 
1874 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 402 The lintel- 
piece alone weighs about 3,000 pounds. 1806 J. Grahame 
Birds Scot. 942 Others [.vr. birds] sometimes Are driven within 
our "lintel-posts by storms. 1575 Burgh Rec. Glasgow 
(1832) 50 Item, to J[ames Law, for pe thre Hintall stanes to 
]>e koiss wiudois, xij s. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. § Educ, 
x. 197 The l.ntel stones of the doorway are 40 feet 10 inches 
in length. 3601 Holland Pliny II. 580 The .. maine 
"lintle-tree which lay ouer the .. cheekes of the great dare. 
1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 77 The door-posts silver ,. The 
lintle-tree upon them silver too. 

Hence Lintelled a., furnished with a lintel. 
Iirntelling- vbl. sb., the action of providing with 
lintels ; the material used for this purpose. 

1703 T. N. City 4 C . Purchaser 98 Lintelling, Guttering.., 
&c. at so much per Foot. 1827 Geutl. Flag. XCVI 1 . II. 9 
A doorway with a lintelled architrave. 1894 Doyle Mem. 
S. Holmes in Over the low, heavy-Iintelled door. 

Lintelfl, obs. form of Lentil. 

Linter 1 (li-ntai). U.S. [f. Ltnt 1 + -kr 1 .] A 
machine for stripping off the short-staple cotton- 
fibre from the cotton-seed after ginning. Also 
linler-machine. (In recent U.S. Diets.) 

Linter ^,+ lintan, dial. corruptions of Lean-to. 

1736 New llatnpsh. Prov. Papers (3870) IV.714 ’Tis 
judged the cause [of a fire] was from a spark falling out of 
the lintan chimney (which was lower than the house). 1861 
Mrs. Stowe Pearl ofOrr's l si. 10 A brown house of the 
kind that the natives call ‘ lean to ’ or ‘ linter 1893 Zincke 
Wherste.atl 261 A penthouse is a * linter ’ (lean-toj. 

t Linterel. Obs. [Pcrh. a corruption of Lin- 
tkl ; perh. a dim. of OF. linter (j 1 :— L. type * ll mi- 
tar imn), lintel.] = Lintel. 

a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII (1809) 639 A mightie 
buildyng of tymher. . the lynterelles inhaunsed with pillers. 

Lintern, linton, altered ff. Lintel ; ef. prec. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

t'SlzRepar. Tower in Bayley Tower Lond. (1821) 1. App. 22 
I t'm for ij. lyntous made for the ij. wyndowes. 1611 Cokyat 
Crudities 133, I read this inscription in a peece of stone .. 
directly over the linterne of the dore. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 11. (1634) 212 When every one of the Hebrewes had 
slaine a Lambe, . . and with the bloud thereof coloured 
the poste and linterne of the doores. 1864 T. Q. Couch 
E. Cornw. Gloss, in 7 ml. Roy. lust. Coruw. I. 17 Lintern , 
a lintel. _ 

Lintie (li'nti). Sc. Also linty. [f. lint in 
Lintwhite + dim. ending ~ie (-y).] - Linnet. 

1795 Burns Verses Destr. Woods 4 Where Unties sang 
and lambkins play’d, a 1835 Hogg Ringan 4 May 41 Poet. 
Wks. 3838 I. 300 She trows ..The linty’s cheip a ditty 
tame. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 198, 1 heard the Unties 
singing where I was falling asleep. 

Lintil, lintle, obs. forms of Lentil. 

3621 Burton Anai. Mel. 11. i. 1. ii. 504 The Burreand the 
Lintle cannot endure one another [L. lappa tenti ad- 

versalur), 

Lintonite (Irntonoit). Min. [Named after 
Miss L. A. Linton, who analysed it.] A variety 
of thomsonite found in green amygdules in trap. 

1879 Peckham & Hall in Amer. Jrtil. Set. Ser. in. XIX. 
(1880) 122. 

Lintseed, Lint-stock : see Linseed, Linstock. 

Lintwhite (li’n t |h wait) , sb. ChieflybV. Forms: 
1 linaethuigae, linetui3e, -twi'30, 4 lynkwhytte, 
6 lyntquhit, -yte, 7- lintwhite. [OE. llnetwige, 
perh. f. lin flax + -twige (? cogn. w. OHG. zwigdn 
to pluck, veil ere, carper e), found also in pistellwige 
thistle finch. Cf. Twite sb. 

The etymology involves a difficulty because the first 
element appears as line- (or liux-) instead of lin', but the 
correspondence in sense with the Rom. name of the bird 
(see Linnet) is in favour of its correctness. Apart from ety- 
mology there is no evidence that the first vowel in the O.E. 
word was long.] 

« Linnet. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Flessels) C 147 Cardnelis, linetui^e. 
a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 300 Carduelis, iinaethui^ae. c 3000 
/Ei.fric Gloss, in Wr.-Wtileker 31/26 Carduelis, linetuige. 
la 1400 Morte Arth. 2674 With lowde laghttirs one lofte 
for lykynge of byrdez, Of larkes, of lynkwhyttez, pat 
lufflyche songene. 3513 Douglas Aineis xn. Prol. 240 
Goldspynk and lyntauhyte fordynnand the lyft. 1549 
Compl. Scot. yt. 39 Tne lyntquhit sang cuntirpoint quhen 
the osjil jelpit. ,11690 Roxb. Ballads (1888) Vi. 607 The 
Lint-white loud, and Progne proud . .do sing as sweetly as 
in Yarow. 1785 Burns To William Simpscm xii, When lint- 
whites chant among the buds. 1830 Tennyson Poems 76 The 
lintwhite and the throstlecoclc Have voices sweet and clear. 

Lint-white (li'nt|hwait), a. Sc. [f. Lint 1 + 
White.] White as lint or flax; flaxen. 

1794 Burns ‘ N os v nature deeds’. Lassie wi' the lint- 
white locks. 1866 Miss Mulock Noble Life viii, 148 With 
the sun shining on the lint-white hair. 
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+ Li’lltworm. Obs. [a. MHG. linfwurm 
dragon.] ? A figure of a dragon. 

3423 Rolls of Part'. IV. 218 Inventory Jewels of Hen. V, 
Ung Lyntworme d’or ovec 1 (Jrois. ibid. 219 Item, iu 
Lyntewormes. 

Linty, sb. : see Lintie. 

Lillty, li’nti), a. [f. Lint* +• -yL] fa. Resem- 
bling lint; soft like flax or lint (in quot. fig). 
b. Full of lint or fluff. 

3607 Middleton Phoenix 11. iii. F 2, One good bang 
vppon a Buckler would make moste of our Gentlemen Aye 
a peeces, tis not for these lintie times. 3705 N. Tate tr. 
Cowley's Plants v. (1721) 392 To seesuch Kernels such strong 
Armour wear; First with a linty Wad wrapt close about, 
(Useful to keep green Wounds from gushing outl. 3889 
Gordon Stables Dog Owners' Kennel Comp. v. § 4-54Mix- 
ture of about two-thirds hardish hair and one-third linty. 
3893 Bazaar 20 Feb. 261/3 Swansdown . . is better than cot- 
ton-wool, because it is not so linty. 

|| Limiltt (lai’n»m). Bot. [mod.L. use of L. 
linum flax, Line sb. '] A genus of plants (N.O. 
Linacen >) of which flax is a well known example. 
In popular use, applied to the ornamental species 
of this genus. 

1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L.v. 338 The hillsides [on the 
road to Bethel] were covered with the most lovely spring 
flowers ; dwarf irises, the delicate pink linum [etc.]. 388a 
Garden 3 June 385/3 Linums have stood the past winter 
better than heretofore. 

Linx, obs. pi. Link sb . ; obs. form of Lynx. 

Liny, liney (lai-ni), a. [f. Line sbf + -y k] 

1. Ot the nature of or resembling a line or streak, 
thin, meagre. 

1807 One in Led. Paint. (Bohn 1848) 254 Somewhat that 
is stiff, crude, ‘liney’, and harsh in respect to anatomy. 
3826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. it. 207 The narrow liny 
clouds, which a few minutes ago lay like soft vapoury streaks 
along the horizon. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 346 The archi- 
traves .. are cut away, and made to look weak and liny. 
1855 Ecclesiologist XVI. 365 It looks thin, ‘liney’, and 
attenuated. 1874 T. Hardy Farfr. M adding Crowd viii. 
Shaping their eyes long and liny, partly because of the light. 

"A. bull of lines, marked with lines. 

3817 Keats Sleep 4 Poetry 364 Then there rose to view a 
fane Of liny marble. 1835 T. Walker Original vi. (1887) 
65 The brooding affections of the mind .. make the counte- 
nance fallen, pale, and liny. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. 
I 22. 90 The leaf being . . rendered liny by bold markings 
of its ribs. 1872 Rtmtlcdge's liv. Boy's A nn. 356/z To give 
the grounding a liney appearance. 

Lion (bran), sb. Forms : a. I lea, lfo, Ido, 3 
leo, 3 Orm. le (genitive leness, leoness, leuness). 
(8. 3 letm(e, lyun, 3-4 leoun, liun: e, 3-5 leon, 
3-8 lyon, 4 leone, lyen, 4-6 ly-, lione, lioun, 5 
lyown, lywn, 5-6 lyoun(e, 6 lionne, 3- lion. 
[The mod. form represents an adoption (first ap- 
pearing £-1200) of AF. liun (F. lion), a. Com. Rom. 
worcl = Pr. leo, Sp. leon, Pg. leao, It. leone, lione :-~ 
L. leonem, nom. leo , a. Gr. Recuv (stem \eovr-, perh. 
altered from an earlier *K(fov-). The Gr. word 
was perh. adopted from some foreign lang. ; a note- 
worihy similarity of sound is presented by Heb. 
HU 1 ? lain lion (pi. l e bairn), also occurring in the 
sense ‘lioness’ with the vocalization Pbiyyd ; cf. 
also Egyptian labai, lawai lioness. The synony- 
mous Gr. his (cf. Heb. urt layisli) is not etymo- 
logically connected. 

Before the adoption of the Fr. word, English 
possessed forms directly representing the Latin leo, 
leonem. The word was used, with difference of 
gender and inflexion, both for ‘ lion ’ and ‘ lioness 
the L. lexna not having been adopted. Owing to 
the two-fold form of the L. word in the nom. and 
the oblique case, the declension in OE. is irregular 
and variable. The recorded forms are : nom. sing. 
Eo (Anglian lea), gen. sing. Eon (Northumb. masc. 
leas), dat. sing, leon, leone, leonan, aec. sing, lion 
(fem. also Ud), nom., acc. pi. lion, gen. pi. liana, 
dat. pi. leottm, Horn, lionuni. 

The L. word has been adopted into all the Teut. langs. : 
cf. OFris. lama, MDu. lanvo, lews (Du. leenw), OHG. lewo, 
Hwo, lottwo, lio (MHG. lews, leu, mod.G. ISwe, leu), ON. 
leon, HSn (MSw. leon. Sw. lejon. Da. Ifue from Ger,). From 
Gr. or L., but in some cases through Teut. as the immediate 
source, are the forms in the Balto-Slavic langs, : Lith. Evas, 
liutas, Lettish lauvas, 0 S 1 . livii, Russ. HCBX>, Polish lew, 
Czech le?'.] 

1 . A large carnivorous quadruped, Fells leo, now 
found native only in Africa and southern Asia, of 
a tawny or yellowish brown colour, and having a 
tufted tail. The male is distinguished by a flowing 
shaggy mane. (The Maneless Lion of Gujerat is 
a recognized Asiatic variety with only a slight 
mane.) It is very powerful, and has a noble and 
impressive appearance; whence it is sometimes 
called ‘ the king of beasts ’. In early use the name 
was applied to both sexes; from the 13th c. the 
derivative Lioness has been used for the female. 

The young are now commonly called ‘ lion's cubs' ; the 
older designation ‘lion’s whelp' survives in rhetorical 
applications, owing to its use in the Bible. 

«. c 825 Vesp. Psalter vii. 3 Dyles tefre geslaecce swe swe 
lea sawle mine. 0893 K. jElfred Ur os. in. xi. § 3 Sea leo 
bringS his hungregum hwelpum hwaet to etanne. c loop 
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Sax. Leechd. I. 364 Da b e scinlac )jrowien etan leonfiaesc. 
CI0 5o Voc. in Wr.-W flicker '438/22 Leo, lio. c xaoo Okmin 
5834 And tatt wass rihht tatt le wass sett Onngasn )>att 
Goddspellwrihhte, .. Forr leness whellp J?a;r }>iar itt iss 
Whellpedd, taer lib itt stille f>re dajhess. Ibid. 6026 patt 
deor patt wass i leoness like, c 1205 Lay. 28064 pa com an 
guldene leo lifien ouer dune, c 1323 in Ret. Ant. I. 125 
Gentil ich wes ant freo Wildore then the leo. 

8. c izoo Vices <5- Virtues (1888) 139 De Jyon Se gafi 
abuten he dier hem to forewomen, c 1203 Lay. 4085 He 
liSSe jeon peos leoden sulch hit an liun were [c 1273 a 
lion], a- rzzs Juliana. 33 Daniel bimong pe wode liuns. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 690 Als lambe him lai pe leon mild, c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 11253 (Petyt MS.) Ilkon 
proudere pan pe lion, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 798 Tho 
myghtest wene that this Palamon In his fightyng were a 
wood leon. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 74 As leon is the king of 
bestes. 1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) 11. xiv. 51 Somme 
hadden longe hoked clawes, lyke as they had ben lyons. 
C x 470 Henry Wallace n. 1x3 Thus Wallace ferd als fers as 
a lyoun. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 129 Rauenynge 
wolues or rampynge lyons. a 1548 Hall Citron., Rick. Ill , 
54 b, We must, .fight together like lions, and feare not to 
dye together lyke men. 1671 Milton P. R. 1, 313 The Lion 
and fierce Tiger glar’d aloof, a 1687 Waller Summer Isl. 
11. 16 They roar’d like Lions caught in_ loyles, and rag’d. 
1727-38 G ay Pables n. ix. 73 The Lion is (beyond dispute) 
Allow’d the most majestic brute. 1839 Penny Cycl XIV. 
32/2 The Maneless Lion of Guzeran 1859 FitzGerald tr. 
Omar xvii. (1899) 74 They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 

b. Extended to other animals of the genus Felts. 
American mountain lion , the puma or cougar. 

1630 New- England’s Plantation 1x835)8 For Beasts there 
are some Bears, and they say some Lyons also ; for they 
haue been seen at Cape Anne. 1649 Per/. Descr. Virginia 
17 [List of native beasts] Lyons, Beares, Leopards, _ Elkes. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) 1 . 431 The Puma, which has 
received the name of the American Lion. 

e. Applied ironically (usually with qualification) 
to certain weak or timid animals : f Lion of. Cots- 
wold, f Cotswold lion (also Sc. Lammertnoor lion), 
a sheep; Essex or R uniford lion, a. calf. See also 
quots. 1S25, 1827. 

1537, a 1553. a 1612 [see Cotswold]. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 36 She is as fierce, as a Lyon of Cotsolde. 
1678 Ray Proverbs 307 As valiant as an Essex Hon, i. e. a 
caff. 1699 T. Brown Wks. (1720) I. 216 That Prodigy of a 
Man that . . so dexterously mimick’d the Harmony of the 
Essex Lions, a 1700 B. fi. Diet. Cant. Crew, Rum/ord- 
Lyan, a Calf. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 380 You look like a 
Lamermoor Lyon. 182S C. M. Westmacott Eng. S/y 1 . 156 
I’ll thank you for a cut out of the back of that /ion, 
tittered a man opposite. With all the natural timidity of 
the hare whom he thus particularised, I was proceeding to 
help him [etc.]. 1827 Lyttom Pelham xxxix. (1849) 101 ‘A 
lion is a hare, sir.’ ‘ What 1 ’ 4 Yes, sir, it is a hare 1 — hut 
we call it a lion, because of the Game Laws.’ 

2 . Proverbial and allusive phrases, a. Proverbs 
(chiefly referring to the strength or ferocity of the 
lion), b. A Hon in the way (or path) : after Prov. 
xxvi. 13, applied to a danger or obstacle, esp. an 
imaginary one. c. The lion's mouth : taken as 
a type of a place of great peril. (Cf. Ps. xxii. 21, 
2 Tim. iv. 1 7.) Similarly, In the lions paws, d. 
The lion's share : the largest or principal portion, 
e. The lions skin occurs chiefly with reference to 
the fable of the ass that clothed himself in the skin 
of a lion. (See also quots.) f. The lions provider : 
= Jackal, lit. and Jig. g. To twist the lion's tail : 
freq. in journalistic use with reference to foreign 
insults to, or encroachments on the rights of, Great 
Britain (cf. g c). 

. a. *382 Wyclif Reel. ix. 4 Betere is a quyc dogge tlmnne 
a leoun dead, c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 483 As by the whelp 
ebasted is the leon [cf. F. battre le chieu devant le lion], 
— Wife's Prol, 692 Who peynted the leon, tel me who? 
[See note, ed. Skeat.] 1395 Shaks. John n. i. 138 You 
are the Hare of whom the Prouerb goes Whose valour 
plucks dead Lyons by the beard. 1640 Howell Dedova's 
G. 10 Like the moneth of March, which entreth like a Lion, 
hut goeth out like a Lamb. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 
ii. 291 As the proverb saith, The Lion is not so fierce as 
he is painted. 1749 [see Beard v. 3]. 1808 Scott Mann. 

vi. xiv, And dar’st thou then To heard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 

b. 1641 Milton Re/orrn. it, Wks. (1847) 18/1 They fear’d 
not the bug-bear danger nor the Lyon in the way that the 
sluggish and timorous Politician thinks he sees. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 342 There be both Mountains, 
and Lyons in the way. 1868 Bright Sp. Ireland x Apr., 
Yon have always, .lions in the path. 1869 Tennyson Holy 
Grail 643 , 1 have been the sluggard, and I ride apace, For 
now there is a lion in the way. 

C. a 1225 St. Marker. 7 Leose me lauerd ut of ]ie liunes 
mu 5 . x6oi Dent Paihw. Heaven 62 What doth hee else; 
but (as it were) put his finger into the Lions mouth. 1629 
Caft. Smith True Tran. xx. (Arb.) 878 But Merham, the 
old fox, seeing himselfe in the lions pawes, sprung his 
loufe. 1726 Cavallier Mem. iv. 289 He wou’d not lay 
down his Arms, saying it was better to die, than to run 
into the Lion’s Mouth. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Truth. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 34 In the power of saying rude truth, 
sometimes in the lion’s mouth, no men surpass them, 

d. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 252 Nor when they 
were in partnership with the farmer .. have I heard that 
they had taken the lion’s share. 1836 Sir H. Taylor 
Statesman xxii. 155 Always . . ready to take the lion’s 
share of responsibility and labour. *863 Lowell Whs. 
(1890) V. 251 Attacking a government which they knew only 
by their lion's share in its offices. 1872 Punch 22 June 
253/1 The art of finding a rich friend to make a. tour with 
you in autumn, and of leaving him to bear the lion’s share 
of the expenses. 
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ft. [1484 Caxton Fables o/Aitian (1889) 219 The fourthe I 
fable is of the asse, and of the skynne of the Lyon.] xsgg ; 
Shaks, Hen. V, iv. iii. 03 The man that once did sell the 
Lyons skin While the beast liu’d, was kill’d with hunting 
him. 16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Lion, 11 ny eut iamais bon marche 
de peaux de lions, . . a Lyons skinue was neuer bought good 
cheape. 1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence v. i, Reason 
assured me it was not safe to shave a lion’s skin. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 847 When the Lyon’s Skin alone 
would not serve turn, he knew how to make it out with 
that of the Fox, 17x1 [see Ass sb. 1 c]. 

I'. 1774 Goldsm. Hist. Earth II. 322 This has given rise 

to the report of the jackall’s being the lion’s provider. 
1808 Scott Let. to Iv. Gifford 25 Oct. in Lockhart, If 
you will accept of my services as a sort of jackal or 
lion’s provider. 1823 Bykon Juan ix. xxvii. The poor 
jackals . . (As being the brave lion’s keen providers). 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 14 Old Lieschen. .was his.. cook, 
errand-maid, and general lion’s-provider. 

3 . fig. (chiefly after biblical usage: cf. Rev, v. 5). 
a. Taken (in a good sense) as the type of one 
who is strong, courageous, or fiercely brave. 

The Lion 0/ the North, Gustavus Adolphus. 

CH73 Lamb. Horn. 131 pa streonge leo pet wes pes 
liuijendes godes sune. [1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9384 Is 
moup is as a leon, is herte arn as an hare.] c 1325 1 ‘ocm 1 
Times Edw. It, 252 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 334 Nu ben I 
theih liouns in halle, and hares in the feld. c X470 Henry | 
11 ' allace vm. 1225 At the paljoun, quhar thai the lyoun j 
[rc. Wallace] saw. 1379-80 North Plutarch, Comp. Lys. ! 
tj-Sylla U595) 522 Lyons at home, and Foxesabroade. 1589 
[see Lamb sb. 2 b]. 1390 Spenser F.Q. i. iii. 7 He, my Lyon, 
and my noble_ Lord. 1399 Xyd Sol. <5- Pers. n. 6x Wks. 
(igox) 167 English Archers . . Eclipped Lyons of the W esterne 
worlde. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 239 He is a Lion That I am 
proud to hunt. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 504 The Lyon .. 
whose Sire, was surnam’d Dowglas. 184a Penny Cycl. 
XXIII. 396/1 The campaigns, .of the Lion of the North, 
till his fall in the moment of triumph at Lutzen. 1863 
W00LNHK My Beautiful Lady 132 The manliest, and king 
of English kings, The lion Cromwell, in his dress of war. 

b. In a bad sense : A fiercely cruel, tyrannical 
or ‘ devouring ’ creature or person. 

Partly after biblical uses : cf. Ps. xxxiv. 17, Ivi. 4, 1 Pet. 
v. 8, etc. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 6 Ant tu grisliche gra pu luSere liun 
la <5 godd. a i3z$ Auer. R. 120 Wummone wroS is wuluene, 

& mon wroS is wulf, oSer leun. 1340 Ayenb. 17 Prede 
is king of wyckede peawes. Hy is pe lioun pet al uorzuelp. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xxiv. (Arb.) 299 A Lyon 
among sheepe and a sheepe among Lyons. 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health xiv. (1697) 273 All such as would have the 
bestial, savage Nature strengthen’d .. , and have a mind to 
be Lions and Devils . . to their own kind. 1832 II. Blunt 
Hist. Paul ted. 2) I. 40 That the lion had become a lamb, 
that the persecutor was no w a humble and inquiring believer, 
f c. (See quot.) Obs. 

1713 Addison Guardian. No. 71 r 2 We polite men of the 
town give the name of a Hon to any one that is a great 
man’s spy. Ibid. 1* 7 A lion, or a master-spy, hath several 
jack-calls under him. 

4 . pi. Tilings of note, celebrity, or curiosity (in 
a town, etc.) ; sights worth, seeing : esp. in plir. to 
see, or show, the lions, j* In early use, to have seen 
the lions often meant to have had experience of life. 

This use of the word is derived from the practice of taking 
visitors to see the lions which used to be kept in the Tower 
of London. See the introductory quots. 

[1629 Capt. Smith True Trav. xviii. (Arb.) 872 After, one 
Master John Bull. ., with divers of his friends, went, to see 
the Lyons [in the 'Tower]. 1731 Fielding Lottery iii. Wks. 
1882 VIII. 480, I must see all the curiosities; the Tower, 
the lions, and Bedlam, and the court, and the opera. 1806-7 
J. Berks foro Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vu. Ixviii, Escorting 
two or three coaches full of country-cousins . . to the Lions, 
the Wax-work, the Monument, &c.] 

1390 Greene Neuer too Late (1600) 34 Francesco was no 
other but a meere nouice, and that so newly, that to vse the 
okle prouerbe, he had scarce scene the Lions. . 1600 B, Jon- 
son Cynthia's Rev. v. ii. Wks. 16x6 I. 242 A mo. You come 
not to giue vs the scorne, Monsieur? Mer. Nor to be 
frighted with a face,.Signior 1 I haue seene the lyons. *622 
J. Taylor (.Water-P.) Water-Cormorant Wks. 1630 hi, 5 
Some say [of a Drunkard] bee’s bewitcht, or scratcht, or 
hlinde,. .Orseene the Lyons, or his nose is dirty. 1770JENNER 
Placid Man (1773) I. 119 It made no inconsiderable figure 
amongst the Lions of Bath. 1782 Mad, D’Ahblay Cecilia 
1. viii, Mr. Monckton . . asked Morrice why he did not shew 
the lyons. 1792 T. Twining Recr. 4- Stud, (1882) 157, I 
suppose the lions of Nottingham are public, accessible lions, 
and require no interest to get sight cf. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias v. i. M 6 The churches were the best lions we met with 
in our way. 1810 Scott Let. to J. B. S. Morritt 9 Aug. 
in Lockhart, The cavern at Staffa. . is one of the few 
lions which completely maintain an extended reputation. 
1840 Iloon Up Rhine 96 The rest of the day was spent in 
seeing the Lions — and first the Cathedral. 1839 Jefhson 
Biittany viii. 123 He was polite . . and _ showed the lions 
very good-naturedly. 1864 ‘C, Bede 1 in Land. Soc. VI. 
27/1 That celebrated collection of lions of which his University 
can show so complete a menagerie in her College Halls, 
Bodleian [etc.]. 

b. Hence : A person of note or celebrity who is 
much sought after. 

1715 Lady M.' W. Montagu^ Town. Eclogues, Tuesday, 
Fops of all kinds, to see the Lion, run; The beauties stay 
till the first act's begun. 1774 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(1889)1. 311 The present Lyon of the times, according to the 
author of ‘the Placid Man’s ’ term, is O my, the native of 
Otaheite. 1813 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) L 67 [At a 
hall.] The King of Prussia , is the only Royal lion. 1838 
Lyttqn Alice vi, i, The literary lion who likes to be petted. 
1830 Thackeray Contrib. to Punch Wks. 1886 XXIV. 251 
What is a lion ? A lion is a man or woman one must have 
at one's parties. 1889 T. A, Trollope What I remember 
III. 131 Longfellow. . largely paid the poet’s penalty of being 
made the lion of all the drawing rooms. 


LION. 

f c. Oxford slang. A visitor to Oxford. ? Oh. 
*783 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Lion . . a name given hy 
the gownsmen of Oxford, to inhabitants or visitors. 1783 
R. Cumberland Observer No. 95 p 4, I did not excel in 
any of my academical exercises, save that of circumambu- 
lating the colleges and public buildings with strangers . . ; 
in this branch of learning I gained such general reputation 
as to lie honoured with the title of Keeper 0/ ihe Lions. 
1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. xxxii. 60 [The young 
student] had abstained from visiting many things himself, 
till he should have a Hon to take with him. 1818 T. Ward 
Strictures Charac. Barristers /A, 2) 45 To the amusement 
of the Nobility and Gentry visiting Oxford, the latter of 
whom are known hy the University men hy the appella- 
tion of Lions and Lioness’s, when observed in the streets 
with an Oxford Guide in their hand, or gaping about. 

+ d. (See quot.) Obs. 

1783 G. A. Bellamy Apol. II. 68 Just under him, in the 
pit, sat a lion [Footnote, A term at that time in vogue for a 
citj. 

5 . An image or picture of a lion. (A favourite 
sign for inns and taverns: usually Red, White, 
Golden, etc. Lion.) 

r ta 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 894 Y-painted al..with 
hyiddes, libardes, and lyouns. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
viii. 86 Lyouns of Gold. 1487 Will in Poston Lett . 
III. 464 An hanging bed, with a lyon thereupon. 1534 
m W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford rxB Ye marke 
which ye Mayor ..had striken in ye . . butchers waytes,.. 
which marke was ye lyon and crowne. 156a in Welch 
Tower Bridge (1894) 83 To one that brought home a lyone 
bio wen downe upon London. Bridge, 4 d. 1564-78 Bulleyn 
Dial. agst. Pest. (18S8) 18 Bearyng upon his breast a white 
Lion. 1611 Coryat Crudities (1776) I. 237 A great red 
ftagge.. with the winged Lyon made in it in gold. 1743 
P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy, 21 The Lion was very 
loose, and would certainly have been lost but for .. two 
strong Supporters .. fix’d from the Ship’s Bows to secure 
him. 1838 Murray's Hand-bk. N. Germ. 376 A colossal 
lion, of cast iron. 1855 Tennyson Daisy 55 Porch-pillars 
on the lion resting, And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 

b. spec, in Her. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr, 1040 Wij> alaunce.. He smot him in 
be lyoun, And tristrem, . . Bar him jiurch be dragoun In }>e 
scheld. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5927 Thre liens the lord bare 
all of light goulis. 1449 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 222 The 
White Lioun [i.e. the Duke of Norfolk] is leyde to slepe. 
*391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. v. 28 Hark, countrymen ! either 
renew the fight, Or tear tire lions out of England’s coat. 
1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 265 The Lionis, 
quhilkes the kingis of Scons weiris in thair armes. 1803 
Scott Last Minstr. iv. xxiii, The lion argent decked his 
breast. 1813 Genii. Mag. LXXX 1 II. 37/2 With supporters 
(lion and unicorn: of the Royal arms. 1868 Cussans Her. 
vi. (1882) 84 Three Lions passant-guardant in pale or, on 
a field gules, constitute the Arms of England. 

c. British Lion, the lion as the national emblem, 
of Great Britain; hence often used fig. for the 
British nation. Similarly Scottish lion. 

1687 Dryden Hind ff P. L 289 Such mercy from the 
British Lyon flows. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 293 He would no longer amuse the British Lion in 
the chace of mice and rats. 1806 Naval Chron. XV. 5a 
Each [of the seamen] appeared a true-bied cub of the 
British Lion. 1849 W. E, Aytoun Lags Sc. CavaL, Heart 
Bruce xxv, We’ll let the Scottish lion loose Within the 
fields of Spain ! 1853 Lytton My Novel xu, xxv. IV. 174 
The British Lion is aroused 1 *839 Thackeray Virgin. 

lxiv, The British Lion, or any other lion, cannot always 
have a worthy enemy 10 combat, or a. battle royal to deliver. 

6. a. A gold coin current in Scotland down 
to the reign of James VI. b. A Scottish copper 
coin - Hardhead Obs. exc. Hist. 

1431 A'. Acts Jas. 11 (1814) II. 40/1 Item b l b are he 
strikyii ane new penny of golde calht a lyon w* pe pretit 
of be lyon on )>e ta side & the ymage of Sanet Andro on 
be tober side. ..And bat b e sa *d n ew lyon .. sail ryn for 
vjr. viij<f. of the said new mpne. 4x557 Diurn, Oectirr. 
(Bannatyne Club) 344 Lyounis vtherwayes callit hardheidis, 
4x372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 365 (MS. G) Daytie 
thair was suche numbers of Lions tafias called Hardhetds) 
prented, that [etc,]. 1899 Gitu ebek llandbk. Coins Gt. Brit. 
<y Irel. 169, 184. 

7 . The constellation and zodiacal sign Leo. Also. 
Ldtth Lion : the constellation Leo Minor. 

(•1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 330 Next at this opposition 
Which in the signe shal be of the leon. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xljv. (Percy Soc.'. 216 Out of the Lyon to enter 
the Vyrgyne. 1697 Creech Manihusn. 44 The Lion. .The 
squeezing Crab, and stinging Scorpion. 1868 Lockver 
Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 326 To conclude our examina- 
tion of the constellations visible on the 22nd of March at 
midnight, we must notice. .the Little Lion above the Lion, 
f 8. Lion of the sea : a. ? A bind of lobster (cf. 
F. lion de mer). b. —Sea-lion. Obs. 

1598 Epulario G iij h, To dresse the fish called the Lion 
of the sea. 1772 Ann. Reg. 92/1 These sea-wolves, which 
he calls lions. 

J 9 . Alchemy. Green lion : a ‘ spirit ’ of great 
transmuting power, supposed to be produced by 
certain processes in alchemy;. sometimes identified 
with the ‘philosophical mercury’. Obs.. 

1471 RtFLKY Comp. A Ich. Recapitulation in Ashmole 
Thcatr. Client, Brit , (1652) 188 The Spottyd Panther wyth 
the Lyon greene,_ 15 . . A. Andrkwes (title) Hunting 0/ the 
Greene Lyon ibid. 278. 1393 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 69 He would seeme to haue the Green 
Lion and the flying Eagle in a box. 1605 Tim me Qucrsii. 
1. xiii. 53 A greene sharpe spirit, . . This is that greene lyon 
which Rypley commendeth so much. x6io B. Jonson 
A Ich. n. ii, Your generall colours, ; sir, Of the pale citron* 
the greene lyon, the crow, The peacocks taile. 

10 . attrib. and Combp. a. simple attrib., as lion- 
colour, -cub, -kind, -lair, -skin, -whelp; b. objective, 


LIOKT. 

as lion-keeper, • stalking , -tamer, - taming ; e. simi- 
Iativej as lion-bold, -sick adjs. (see also 1 2) ; 
d. parasynthetic, as lion-fooled, -headed, -kued, 
-maned, -mettled, -thoughted adjs. ; e. instrumental, 
as lion-guarded , - haled , -haunted adjs. 

1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 21 Wisemen stout, and 
stung, grow * Lion-bold. 1531-2 Act 5 Sc. 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 
§ 23 Atiye other color or colors then. .‘lyon color motteley or 
iren grey. *662 Merrett tr. Neri's A rt of Glass xlii, In 
the bottom there will remain a Lion colour. i-jx'jGky Fables 
I. xix. 13-14 A ‘Lyon-cub, of sordid mind, Avoided all the 
Iyon-kind. i6xa Healey St. Ang. Citie of God. 686 Ausonius 
makes herfue. the SphynxJ . ,* Lyon-footed. 1898 J. David- 
son Last Ballad etc. (1899) 149 The trader and the usurer 
Have passed the *lion-guarded door. 1871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus Ixiii. 76 Cybele, the thong relaxing from a * lion- 
haled yoke. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iy._ 239 The 
‘lion-haunted woods. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel iii. 115 The 
human-headed lions and bulls, and perhaps conversely, the 
*lton-headed men were religious, not political symbols at all. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Did., Leonado, ‘lion lined, fuluns. 
*1843 Southey Conmi.fi. Bk. Ser. it. 643 If one of these 
lions enraged is going to assail the spectators, the ‘lion- 
keepers hold under his nose the confiture of Gazelles’ meat 
[etc.]. 17H Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 1 1. 188 Representations 
of human victorys over the ‘lion-kind. 1727 [see lion-cub}. 
x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 361 Nineveh was still cne vast ‘lion- 
lair. 1831 H. Melville Whale ixxxvii. 428 The ‘lion- 
maned buffaloes of the West. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 90 
Be ‘Lyon metled, proud. 1606 — Tr. $ Cr. n. ill. 93 
He is not sicke. Ala. Yes, *Lyon sicke, sicke of proud 
heart. 1805 Southey Ballads Metr. Tales Poet. Wks. 
VI. 267 He could have swallowed Hercules, Club, ‘lion- 
skin, and all. _ *890“ Rolf Boldrewood 'Miner's Right xliv, 
We are graciously permitted, .to try a little ‘lion-stalking 
in Algeria. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wieland's Oberon v. viit, 
O’er me the 'lion-tamer holds his hand. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion n. 68 Tiger-passion’d, ‘lion-thoughted, wroth. 
a 1300 E, E. Psalter ciii. 22 ‘Lyoun whelpes..seke fra god 
mete vnto J>a. 14. . Wyclifs Gen. xlix. 9 (MS. S) Judas 
a lyoun whelp. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 98 The portal- 
warding lion-whelp, And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall. 

11 . Special comb. : lion-ant, the same as ant- 
lion ; + lion-cat, an Angora cat ; i - lion-cud-weed, 
the Edelweiss (see lion's foot in b) ; lion-dog 
[after F. chien-lion (Buffon)j, a variety of clog 
having a flowing mane; lion-dollar (seeDoLLAn 5): 
lion-dragon, a heraldic beast having the fore-part 
like a lion and the hind part like a wyvera ; lion 
forceps (see quot) ; lioa-h.un.ter, one who hunts 
lions ; one who is given to lionizing celebrities ; 
lion-hunting, the action of a lion-hunter, lit. and 
fg. (in quot. f going in quest of the ‘lions ’ of a 
place) ; J lion-leopard. (F. lion Uoparde), a lion 
passant guardant; = Leopard 3b; lion-lizard, 
the basilisk, its crest being compared to a lion’s 
mane ; lion-monkey, the marikina or silky mar- 
moset ; t lion noble — 6 a; lion-poisson Her. [F. 
Joisson fish j (see quot. iSu8); lion-show jocular, 
a gathering of ‘ lions * or celebrities ; lion-skinned 
a., clothed in a lion’s skin,^. with allusion to the 
ass in the fable (cf. 2 e) ; + lion-string, some kind 
of string for musical instruments ; lion-tailed 
baboon , monkey , the wanderoo ( Macacus silenus) ; 
lion-tawny a., of the tawny colour characteristic 
of lions ; also sb. ; lion-tiger, used attrib. of a 
cub bred between a lion and a tiger. 

1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 323 Of the Formica 
Leo, or ‘Lion-Ant 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xix. (1832) 442 
note , This Australian pit-fall was only about half the size of 
that made by the European lion-ant. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) I, iv, i. 359 The ‘lion cats or as others more 
properly term it, the cat of Angora. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
II. cxcv. § 10. 517 Leontopodium sine Pes Leoninus, ‘Lion 
Cudweede. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1824) II. i, 9 The 
‘Lion Dog greatly resembles that animal, in miniature, from 
whence it takes the name. 1845 Youatt Dog 50 The Lion 
Dog. .The origin of this breed is not known ; it is, perhaps, an 
intermediate one between the Maltese and the Turkish dog, 
1697 VirginiaSt. Papers (1873) 1. 52 Dollers, comonly called 
‘Lyon or Dog Dollers, have no vallue ascertained whereby 
they may pass currently amongst the inhabitants of this 
County. 1610 Guillim Heraldry lit. xxvi. 183 ‘Lions- 
dragons, Lions-Poisons, and whatsoeuer other double shaped 
animall of any two .. of the .. kinds before handled. 1864 
P. Hoi.me_ Syst. Snrg. IV. 1045 The ‘ ■'lion forceps’ of Fer- 
gusson . . is a strong straight forceps provided with two 
sets of teeth . , by which it obtains a firm hold on a bone. 
1839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 32/1 (art. Lion) The dangers and 
hair-breadth escapes of the ‘lion-hunters, 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 330 These Lion-hunters were the ruin 
and death of Burns. [Cf. the name ‘Mrs. Leo Hunter* in 
Dickens Pickwick (1837).] 1878 Athenaeum 19 Jan. 81/2 
Keats, the obscure medical student, who died before a 
single lion-hunter had found him out. 1770 Jenner 
Placid Man (1773) L 120 ‘Lion-hunting . . being the whole 
end and design ot travelling. 16x3 Selden Notes on Dray- 
ton's Paty-olb. xi. 182 Being blazon’d in Hierom de Bara, 
and other French heralds, ‘Lion-Leopards. 1707 Funnell 
Voy. ii, 3s A large sort of Lizard called a ‘Lion-lizard. 1738 
Mortimer in Phil. Trans, XL 347 Lacertus griseus. The 
Lion Lizard. 1803 Sarrett New Piet. Land. 1x5 In one of 
the glass cases is a beautiful ‘lion-monkey. 1586 Min, 
Privy C, 10 Dec. in Burns Coinage Scot. (1887) II, 389 
‘Lyoun noblis, 1887 Burns ibid. 388 Lion nobles or Scot- 
tish angels, x6xo ‘Lion-Poisons [see lion-dragon}. x868 
Cussans Her, vi, (1882) 101 The Lion-poisson, or Sea-lion, 
•which has the head and shoulders of a Lion, with fins for 
paws, and the ttowed tail of a Fish for a body. 1839 Lock- 
hart Scott (1869) III. xix. 186 note, Mr. Coleridge’s own 
stately account of this ‘lion-show in Grosvenor Street, 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834J I. 396 Hail, glorious 
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Liberty !. .‘Lion-skinned Freethinking, safe affector of thy 
bravery, .claims to be the sole gatherer up of thy spoils. 
1659 Howell Vocab. 1. Sig. V yyyyyy, Wire strings, gut 
strings, Venice catlings, niinikins, ‘Lion strings ; Diverse 
sorti di corde. 1781 Pennant Quadrupeds I. 183 ‘Lion- 
tailed Baboon, Ibid. Plate xxii, Lion tailed Monky. 1893 
Lydekker R dy. Nat. Hist. 1. 113 The Lion-Tailed Monkey 
{Macacus silenus). .These monkeys inhabit the Malabar, or 
Western, Coast of India. 1573 Art of Limming 8 If you 
mingle redde Lead and Masticot together, you sbal have 
thereof a ‘Lyon tawney. 161X Cotgr .,Lionnin. .,ofaLyon- 
tawnie colour. 1883 Burton A rab. Nts. (1886) I. Foreword 7 
The boundless waste of lion-tawny clays and gazelle-brown 
gravels. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 35/r ‘Lion-Tiger Cubs. 

b. Combinations with lion's (mostly plant- 
names) : + lion’s claw, (a) Black Hellebore, 
Helleborus niger; ( 5 ) akind of oyster ; lion’s ear, 
*a common name in the Andes for some. species of 
Culciiium", also Espeletia and Leonotis' ( Treas . 
Bot. 1866) ; lion’s foot, {a) Lady’s Mantle, Al- 
chemilla vulgaris-, (f) Black Hellebore; (F) the 
genus Leontopodium , esp. L. alpinum, the Edel- 
weiss; lion’s heart, a plant of the U.S., Physostegia 
virginiana ; lion’s leaf, any plant of the genus 
Leontice , esp. L. Lcontopetalum ; lion’s leap, 
an acrobatic leap or somersault ; cf. F. sault 
du lion (Cotgr.) ; lion’s mouth, a name for 
A ni irrhinmn majus ; lion’s paw = lion foot ; 
lion’s snap = lion's mouth ; lion’s tail, (a) 
the plant Leonotis Leonurus, from the supposed 
resemblance of the inflorescence to the tuft of a 
lion’s tail ; (b) Motherwort, Leonurus Cardiaca ; 
lion’s tooth or teeth, the Dandelion; f lion’s 
turnip, = lion's leaf, 

x6ix Cotgr. s.v. Lion, Pattede lion, ‘Lyons claw, Setter- 
wort, Settergrasse, bastard blacke Ellebore. 1759 Mrs. De- 
laney in Life <5- Cow. {1861) III. 560 Kind of oysters called 
the lion's claw. 1835 Booth Aualyt. Did. 261 Leonotis, 
‘Lion’s ear. c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 98 Deos wyrt he man 
pedem Ieonis, & ocSrum naman ‘leon-fot nemne'5 . 1338 
Turner Libellus, Lyons fote, Ellebornm uigrunt. x6xx 
Cotgr., Alchimille, Lionsfoot, Ladies mantle, great Sanicle. 
1845 A. Woo aClass-Bk. Bot. 2B2 Physostegia Virginiana... 
A beautiful plant native in Penn, and southward. .A Lion's 
heart. 1597 Gerarde Herbal it. iv. § 4. 182 Plinie doth 
callit also Leontopetalon, Apuleius Leontopodion.,.In Eng- 
lish ‘Lyons leafe and Lyons Turnep. 1760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot . App. 317 Lion’s-leaf, Leontice. 1882 J. Smith Diet. 
Plants 247 Lion's-leaf ( Leontice Lcontopetalum ), a her- 
baceous plant of the Barberry family 1883 Chamb. frill. 
13T The ‘lions-leap, flip-flap, &c., of the acrobat. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Lion's-Moutk, Lion's-Paw, Lion's- 
Tooth , several sorts of Herbs. 1773 Hist. Bril. Dom. 
North A liter, xi. iii. 189 The flower called the lion’s-mouth 
. . forms a sweet nosegay of itself, and is worthy the gardens 
of kings. 1391 Percivall Sp. Did., Fata de Leon, ‘Lions 
pawe, Leontopetalon. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 262 The 
leaues of Lions paw. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. civ. § 4. 
439 Snapdragon is called, .in English Catues snout, Snap- 
dragon, and ‘Lyons snap. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App, 
317 ‘Lion’s-tail, Leonurus. 1562 BvhL.ZYU.Def. agst. Sick- 
ness (1579) xo The vertue of Dandelion or ‘Lyons teeth. 
1886 Britten & Holland Plant-n ,, Lion’s teeth, Leontodon 
Taraxacum. 1597 ‘Lyons Turnep [see lion's leaf]. x6xx 
Cotgr. s, v. Lion, Some also tearme Lyonsleafe, and Lyons 
Turnep, pes Lionimts. 

12. attrib. passing into adj. «= ‘ lion-like ; charac- 
teristic of a lion ; strong, brave, or fierce as a lion’. 

1614 Jonson Barth. Fair it. iii. (1631) 21 You shall not 
fright me with your Lyon-chap, 1671 Milton Samson 139 
The bold Ascaloniie Fled from his Lion ramp. 1681 
Drydf.n Sp. Fryar 1. x Pox o’ this Lyon-way of wooing 
though, ibid. iv. 37 Gross Feeders, Lion talkers, Lamb-like 
fighters. _ i7S2_Young Brothers 1. i. Wks. 1757 II. 203 We’ll 
seek his lion Sire, Who dares to frown on us, his conquerors. 
1757 Gray Bard 117 Her lion-port, her awe-commanding 
face. 1795 J. Fawcett Art of War 31 The savage soldier 
, . Nurs'd in no silken lap, his lion-nerves, Strings strong 
as steel. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mob viii. 196 The jackal of 
ambition’s lion-rage. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
274 May, . . barking in her tremendous lion-note, and putting 
down the other noises like a clap of thunder. 1842 Tenny- 
son Eng. j • Amer.in 1782, 3 Strong mother of a Lion-line. 
X849 Blackio. Mag. Feb. rs6 This true soldier, .had fallen 
in that lion-rush which Richard made at his foe. 1860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 266 Jonah feared not the fierceness of 
their lion-nature, hut God’s tenderness. 

Dion, Lion Herald, Lion King-at-arms : 
see Lyon. 

II Li'Oncean. Obs. Chiefly Her. Forms: pi, 
5 leonneeux. lyonsewes, 6 lionne-sewys, 7 
lioneeaux, [a. F. lionceau, OF. also leonceau * a 
Lyons whelpe’ (Cotgr.), later form of Honed Lion- 
cel.] A young lion; =Lionceij. 

CX450 Merlin 4x3 This lyon crowned hadde in his com- 
panyexviij lyonsewes crowned, c 1430 M ironr Saluacioun 
1167 Twelve leonneeux ouer sex greces Salamones throne 
exourned.. c.1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 147 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 
99 Twa thingis in armis sal end in schewis a[l]wey; . .As lionne- 
sewys, to sey, and heronne-sewis. x6xo Guillim Heraldry 
1. vi. 24 Six. .Lionceaux rampant purpure. 

Xiionced, leonced (bi-pnst), a. Her. [irreg. 
f. Lion.J (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl, Herald. I, Lionced or Leonced, 
adorned with lions’ heads, as a cross, the ends of which 
terminate in lions* heads. In mod. Diets. 

Xiioxicel (larousel). Also 7 lioneell, lyoncel. 
[ad. OF. lioncel, dim. of Hon Lion, Cf. Lionceau.] 
A small or young lion; chiefly Her, (see quots.). 

1610 Guilum Heraldry m. xv. X39 In the Blazoning 
of Armes consisting of more Lions in a Field then one, you 


LION-HEARTED. 

must terme them Lioncels. 1688 R. Holme Armoury u. 
134/t A Lioness Lion.seth a Lioncell, or Lions Whelp. tyo& 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lioncels is also a Term in Heraldry 
for Lions, when there are more than two of them born in 
any Coat of Arms, and no Ordinary between them. 1864 
Miss Yonge Trial 1. xi. 225 She was more flattered by the 
civilities of a lioncel like Harvey Anderson. 1864 Boutell 
Her. Hist. Pop. xiv. § 1 (ed. 3) 153 Three chevronels sa., 
the middle one charged with a lioncel passant of the field. 

f Lion-drunk, a. Obs. Said of a man in the 
second of the proverbial four stages of drunkenness, 
in which he becomes violent and quarrelsome. 

The medieval saying was that wine makes a man succes- 
sively resemble a sheep, a lion, an ape, and a sow. (See 
Skeat’s note to Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 45.) 

1392 N ashe P. Pennilesse 23 b, The second [kind of 
drunkard) is Lion drunke, and he flings the pots about the 
house, calls his Hostesse whore [etc.]. 1623 Massinger 

Bondman in. iii. 011640 Day Peregr. Sc hoi. { 1881) 52 
When the lions bloode mates with a furious disposition, . . it 
converts to rage, stabbings, and quarrells; and such we call 
Lion-Drunk. 

Lionel (bi’onel). Her. [a. OF. lionet, dim. of 
lion Lton.] = Lioncel. 

x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. ii. 13 Three demy Lionels 
pnssant argent. 1736 Sleisch in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
366 His Arms (a Chevron between 3 Lionels) carv'd on it. 

Lionesque (lsione’sk), a. [f. Lion + -esque.] 
Characteristic of a lion. 

1882 Macm. Mag. XLYI. 243 His profile was that of a 
Greek statue ; the eyes small and piercing ; the whole face 
lionesque. 1894 Ff.nn lit A Iptne Valley II. 166 His lionesque 
tramp up and down their prison. 

Lioness (larones). Forms: 4 leotin-, lioun-, 
(lyerm-), 4-5 Icon-, 4-7 lyon-, lyonn-, 4-8 
lionn-; 4 -ea, 4-7 -ess(e, (5 -asse, -ys) ; 7- 
lioness. [a. OF. Uon{ii)esse, leonesse (now super- 
seded by lionne), f. lion Lion.] 

1 . The female of the lion. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12336 Right be Jzat water side lai a leoness 
[Fairf. liones, Gbtt. leones], 13. . Sir Beues (MS. A.) 2465 
Stoutliche J>e liounesse ban Asailede Beues. c 1375 -S’c. Leg. 
Saints xlix. ( Tecla ) 210 Ymang pai bestis ves rtcht stark & 
fel alyonnes. 01386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 637 Stibourne 
I was as is a Leonesse. 1461 Rolls of P aril. V. 475 The 
Office of kepyng Lyons, Leonesses and Leopardes, within 
oure Toure of London. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 138 The 
chafed Bore, the mountaine Lyonesse. 1667 Milton P. L. 
viu. 393 They rejoyce Each, with thir kinde, Lion with 
Lioness. 1717 Pope Iliad x. 2x3 The gaunt Lioness, with 
Hunger bold. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 46 Lyons do in 
a very severe manner punish the adulteries of the Lyoness. 
1813 Byron Giaour 1 215 Go, when the hunter's hand hath 
wrung From the forest-cave her shrieking young, And calm 
the lonely lioness. 

b. Jig. Applied to persons. 

1413 Pilgr. Smole (Caxton 1483) 1. xv. 12 Yet wote I wel 
that leon is he nought ne thou ne myght no leonesse be. 
1395 Shaks. John 11. i. 291 Were I at home At your den 
sirrah, with your Lionnesse, I would set an Oxe-head to 
your Lyons hide. _ 1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 147 O fair 
and strong and terrible ( Lioness That with your long locks 
play tlie Lion's mane. 

2 . A female celebrity ; a woman who is lionized. 
+ Also ( Oxford University slang), a lady visitor to 
a member of the university. 

x8o8 Scott Let. io Lady Louisa Stuart 19 Jan. in Lock- 
hart, Miss Lydia White . . is what Oxonians call a lioness of 
the first order, with stockings nineteen times nine dyed blue. 
1824 ■— St. Ronan's vii, Bring Mr. Springblossom— Winter- 
blossom— and all the lions and lionesses. 1848 J. H. New- 
man Loss tj- Gain v. 26 He. .had promised him tickets, for 
some ladies, lionesses of his, who were coming up to the 
Commemoration. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxv, 
The whole load,, .were on the look-out for lady visitors, pro- 
fanely called lionesses. 1894 Fenn In Alpine Valley LB 
She was received in society and petted as the new lioness. 

Lionet (lsi'onet). [a. OF .lionet: seeLioNand 
-et.] A young lion. 

<2x586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1629) 232 A braue Lion, who 
taught his young Lionets how in taking of a prey to ioytie 
courage with cunning. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. ix. 
xx, So may we see a little lionet — When newly whelped, a 
weak and tender thing, Despised by every beast. 1705 
Southey Joan of Arc x. 382 Emulous he strove, like the 
young lionet When first he bathes his murderous jaws in 
blood. 1819 Lamb Lett. xi. To Miss Wordsworth 109 The 
whelps (lionets) he was sorry to find were dead. 1845 Hood 
Remdnstr. Ode 19 All the nine little Lionets are lying 
Slumbering in milk, and sighing. 

■ Lion-heart. + a. A heart like that of a lion, 
i.e. brave, courageous; in quot. 1665 with pun on 
hart. b. A lion-hearted, courageous person; 
commonly used to translate Cceur de Lion, the 
traditional appellation of Richard I of England. 

1665 Drydf.n Ind. Emperor 1. ii, My lion-hart is with 
love’s toils beset. x68a Otway Venice Preserz'ed lit. ii, Oh ! 
I could tell a Story would rouze tby Lion-Heart out of its 
Den. 1832 Tennyson Margaret iii, What songs .. The 
lion-heart, Plantagenet, Sang looking thro’ his prison bars? 
1873 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 240 The Christian chivalry which 
was led in England by the Lion-Heart, and in France by 
Roland, and in Spain by the Cid. 

Lion-hearted, a. Having the heart or cour- 
age of a lion ; courageous ; magnanimously brave. 

1708 J. Phillips Cyder n. 563 See Lyon-Hearted Richard, 
Piously valiant. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 182 Two dogs of 
chaee, a lion-hearted guard. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
xxx. Farewell, my noble, my lion-hearted boy ! 

Hence Iilonliea'rtecLness. 

1885 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 153 The lion-heartedness 
which gave the glory and the peace of the gods to Leonidas. 
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Lionhood (tei'anhud). [f. Lion + -hood.] The 
state or condition of being a ‘ lion 

1833 Whewell in Mrs. S. Douglas Life iv. (xSB i> 153 But 
she [Miss Martineau] is a remarkable person. She is now 
enjoying the honours of her lion-hood in London. 1843 
Lowell Lett. (1894) I. in Do not understand me as 
exaggerating the miseries which my lionhood entails on me. 

Isionittg (laraniij), vbl. sb. nonce-wd. [f. Ln..N 
+ -TNG l.J The being made a ‘ lion ’ of. 

1866 Carlyle Remit*. (1881) II. 219 My loyal little darling 
taking no manner of offence not to participate in my lionings. 
Lionisk (laranish), a. Also 6 lyonyshe, 6-7 
lyonish. [f. Lion + -ish.] Of or pertaining to a 
lion ; resembling or having the nature of a lion ; 
brave or fierce as a lion. 

1549 E. Allen Jude's Par. Rev. 7 This hath Jesus Christ 
y« sauiour of y world, deserued & brought to passe w l his 
lyonyshe might. 1812 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 16 Pro- 
mises.. of safety from wicked, lyonish, cruel!, and blood- 
thirstie men. 1644 Anew. Doctr. ft Disc. Divorce 10 The 
Lionish dispositions shall so be changed that they shall be 
fit for the society of milder natures. 1864 Boutell Her. 
Hist . ft Pop. xxx. (ed. 3) 450 Our Lions may be.. drawn both 
thoroughly lionish and thoroughly heraldic. 

Xdoilism (Li-omz’m). [f. Lion + -ism.] The 
practice of lionizing ; the condition of being treated 
as a ‘ lion ’ or celebrity. 

1835 A thenxum 23 May 392/3 Mrs. Hemans . . was remark- 
able for shrinking from the vulgar honours of lionism. 1831 
Carlyle Sterling in. i. (1872) 167 Sterling was . . vividly 
awake to what was passing in the world ; glanced . .into its 
Puseyisms, Liberalisms, literary Lionisms, or what else the 
mad hour might be producing. 

Iiionist, obs. form of Lyonist. 

Lioilite (lai'onait). Min. [Named, 1877, from 
the Mountain Lion Mine in Colorado, its locality.] 
A variety of native tellurium, containing much silica, 
1877 T. Berdell in I' roc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 172 (Chester). 

Lionize (lai'onaiz), v. [f. Lion + -ize.] 

1 . trans. To visit the ‘lions’ of (a place); to 
visit or go over (a place of interest). 

1838 Ticknor Life. Lett, if Jrnls. II. viii. 157 Eager to 
lionize the town with us. 1832 E. Lear Jrnls. Painter in 
S. Calabria 75 Lionising the church and convent. 1863 
Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 32 The time to lionise 
Cambridge is May and June. 1883 Lo. R. Gower My 
Retain. II. xxi. 20 The next day. .1 passed at Northampton, 
lionising the different buildings of interest in the place. 

2 . a. To show the ‘ lions ’ to (a person). Also 
ahsol. b. To show the ‘ lions ’ of (a place). 

1830 Macaulay Southey's Colloq. in Edin. Rev. L. 535 
Mr. Southey very hospitably takes an opportunity to lionize 
[Ess. 1843 I. 228 escort] the ghost round the lakes. 1836 
Lever Martins ofCro' M. 133, 1 want you to lionise an old 
friend of mine, who has the ambition to ‘ do ’ Connemara 
under your guidance. x85x Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/. 
xxv. (1889) 238 I’m not in the humour to be dancing, about 
lionizing. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxiv, He had lionised 
the distinguished visitors during the last few days over the 
University. 187S Buckland Log-bk. 189 The vicar then 
lionised the church. x38x E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 
475, I was lionized over some things new to me, and some 
that I wzs glad to see again. 

8. inir. To see the ‘lions’ of a place. 

1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 137 We sallied forth 
to lionize, .which is the Oxford term for gazing about, usu- 
ally applied to strangers. 1847 R. W. Church Let. 6 Feb. 
in Li/e Lett. (1897) 80 We got in yesterday [at Malta] 
at 1.30, and have been lionising since, i860 Tristram 
Gt. Sahara xviii. 312, I was soon compelled to desist from 
all attempts to lionize, as ophthalmia rendered the light 
intolerable. 

4 . tram. To treat (a person) as a ‘ lion ’ or cele- 
brity ; to make a ‘ lion ’ of. 

1809 Scott in Lockhart Life xix. They cannot lionize me 
without my returning the compliment and learning, some- 
thing from them. 1864 Spectator No. 1875. 639 During the 
height of the Russian War, Russians were as safe in London 
as in St. Petersburg, were, indeed rather lionized. 

5 . intr. To be a ‘lion’. 

1834 Eraser's Mag. IX. 64 This is quite fame enough for 
any one, and upon the strength of it he may continue to 
lionise. 

Hence Id'ortizing 1 vbl. sb . ; Irionization, the 
action of the vb. ; LUoniaer, one who lionizes. 

18.29 Froude in Rem. (1838) I. 239, I got within the bale- 
ful influence of Lionisers, and was pestered out of my wits 
by humbugging guides. 1837 Lockhart Life o/Scott lxxiii, 
The pernicious and degrading trickery of lionizing. 1841 
Dickens Let. in Life (1872) I. xv. 229 The horrors of lioni- 
zation. 1831 R. F. Burton Goa 268 A glimpse of scenery 
that even a jaded lionizer would admire. 1837 Mrs. 
Mathews Tea-Table T. I. roo Her lionizing mania had 
reached to fever point. 1861 Mrs. Clara Bromley Worn. 
Wand, I Pest . World 34 In a hurried journey one gets sadly 
tired of lionising. 18S4 ‘ C. Bede ’ in Load. Soc. VI. 27/1 
The country cousins will retain but a very vague remem- 
brance. of their Oxford lionizings. 1887 Frith A utobiog. 
II. xxix. 346 The lion was Tom Moore, the poet ; and the 
lionizers, consisting chiefly of ladies [etc.]. . 1890 * Rolf 
Boldrewood 'Col. Reformer (1891) 463 Antonia had to sub- 
mit to the lionisation of her husband. 

Li ‘OH-like, ct. {adz 1.) a. ad/. Resembling a 
lion or what pertains to a lion. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider ff F. xci. 122 This lionlike 
spider : erst feerce as could be. 16x1 Bible x Chron. xi. 22 
He slue two Lyon-like men of Moab. 1747 T. Smith JruL 
(1849) 270 There has been no high winds this month [March] 
—no lion-like days. 1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd. App. v, 
The lion-like mode of wooing practised by the ancient 
Highlanders, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. si His 
[Achilles'] lion-like fury of sorrow for Patroclus. 


b. adv. 

x6xo Niccols Ed. Ironside lxix. Mirr. Mag, 600 The 
anguish arm'd our armes with strength to strike. And made 
vs both incounter lion-like. 1670 Dryden 1st Pt. Cotiq, 
Granada hi. i, But, lion-like, has been in deserts bred. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11. xiv. (1872) I. 131 Ritterdom 
fought lionlike, but with insufficient strategic and other 
wisdom. 

Lionly (lsi-anli), a. Now rare. [f. Lion + 
-ly.J Lion-like. 

1631 R. H. Arraignvt. Whole Creature xiv. § 2. 242 
Sacnlizing to their Pagan Gods .. that Lyonly Nazarite 
Sampson. 1660 Gauden Serin. Bromnrig 236 That which 
in their Physiognomy is . . lupine or leonine (for so we read 
some men had lionly looks). 1898 G. Meredith Odes Er. 
Hist. 50 Which bring at whiles the lionly far roar. 
Lioune (lyon). [F., fem. of lion Lion.] 

+ 1 . A lioness. Obs. 

a 1400 Isumbras xSo So come a lyonne with latys un- 
myide, And in hir pawes scho bent the childe. 

|1 2 . A woman of the highest fashion. 

1846 Louisa S. Costello Tour Venice 384, I was much 
amused at the splendid dresses of the bonnes, and the 
singularity of that of the lions of the Tyrol. 1836 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint. III. iv. v. § 11 The bonne of the ball-room, 
whom youth and passioii can as easily distinguish as [etc.]. 

Xiionne, -esse, obs. forms of Lion, Lioness. 
Lionne-sew, variant of Lionceau. 

+ Xrioil-piece. Obs. In 7 lyon-, [Perh. f. vbl. 
phr. lie on ; hardly f. Lion or Lierne.] (See quot.) 

x6xi Cotgr., Filiere, . .a Lyon-peece, or Ridge-peece, of 
timber ; a side-wauer. [Hence in Halliwell as lion. ] 

t Lionse, v. Obs. [?A back-formation from 
Lioncel. J trans. To whelp : said of a lioness. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 44 It is saide that when they 
are first Lionsed, they sleepe continually three long Egyp- 
tian dales. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 134/1 A Lioness 
Lionseth a Lioncell or Lions Whelp. 

Lionskip (lai-anfip). [r. Lion + -ship.] The 
quality or condition of being a ‘ lion ’ ; also, the 
personality of a ‘ lion ’ (used as a mock title). 

1769 Goldsm. Epil. to ' Sister' 32 Strip but this vizor off, 
and sure I am You'll find his bonship a very lamb. 1837 
A'ew Monthly Mag. L. 179 The history of poor Byron’s 
bonship lives in all our memories. 1863 F. Martin Li/e 
J. Clare 218 William Hilton, like Clare, was averse to 
bonship. 

Lioun, -esse, obs. forms of Lion, Lioness. 
Liour, variant of Lear 2 . Obs. 

Lip (lip), sb. Forms: 1 lippa, 2-7 lippe, (3 
lappe), 4-6 lyppe, 5 lyp, (lype), 7 lipp, 4- lip. 
[OE. lippa wk. masc., corresponds to OFris. lippa 
masc., MLG., MDu. lippe fem. (whence mod.G. 
lippe, mod.Du. lip fem.), MSw. lippe, lippa, and 
liipe, mod.Sw. Idpp , Da. Ixbe:— OTeut. type *lipjon-, 
cogn. w. the synonymous OSax. lepor, OHG. leffur, 
lefs masc. (MHG. lefs masc., lefse fem., mod.Ger. 
dial, lefze fem.) OTeut. *lepoz-, *leps, f. root 
*lep-, pre-Teut. *leb- ; ablaut-variants occur in L. 
labium, labrum, and Pehlevi lap (mod.Persian lab) 
lip. The LG. word was adopted into OF. as lipe, 
whence mod.F. lippe thick under-lip.] 

1. 1 . Either of the two fleshy structures which 
in man and other animals form the edges of the 
mouth. Distinguished as upper and lower, also 
as f over (obs.) and Under, colloq. or dial, top and 
bottom lip. Phr. ( immersed , steeped ) to the lips. 

a 000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 157/22, Labium, 
ufeweard lippa. Labrum, ni5era lippe. Rostrum, foreweard 
feng [were lippena togsedere. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 100 
Wio lippe sar. c 1203 Lay. 29359 Of cnihten he carf pe 
lippes. 13.. K.Alis. 6428 Heo no hath nose, no mouth, 
no toth, no lippe. c 1375 XI Pains of 'Hell 81 in O.E. Misc. 
213 po pat stod vp to pe leppis Be pe seruys of god pai set 
nojt by. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. 52 Poysoun on a pole 
pei put vp to his lippes. c- 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 
100 Men pat hase pe ouer lippe so grete pat, when pai 
slepe in pe sonne, pai couer all pe visage with pat lippe. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1928 His lyppys round, his 
noys was squar and tret. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 
39 For lauchter nain mycht hald thair lippis. 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. n.i. 49 When she drinkes, against her bps I boh. 
1604 — Oth. ye. ii. 50 Had they .. Steep'd me in pouertie 
to the very lippes. 1724 R. Wodrow Life J. Wodrow 166, 

I observed his lips quivering. 1738 J. S. Le Oran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 37 A cancerous Tumour on the Middle of the 
Under-Lip. 1B22 Shelley Fragnt. Unfinished Drama 1 13 
Some said he was . . steeped in bitter infamy to the bps. 1836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1859) 449. [The Loach], .with four 

barbels or cirri . , on the upper bp in the front._ 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Mano 1. xvi. 31 To the bps was he in luxury im- 
mersed. 1891 T. Hardy Tess u. xxii, The little upward 
lift in the middle of her top lip. 

t b. Proverbs. (See also Lettuce 2.) Obs. 

1346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 77 He can yll pype, that 
lackth his vpper lyp. 1377-87 Holinshed Chron. II. Hist. 
Scot. 464 A man cannot pipe without his vpper bp. 

f c. transf or fig. in phr. the lip (? = point) of 
a lance. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 10139 With the lippe of here launsis so 
launchet pai somyn. Ibid. 10147. 

2 . In phrases referring to certain actions regarded 
as indicative of particular states of feeling. To 
bite one's lip or + on one's lip, (a) to show vexation, 
(b) to repress emotion ; to carry or keep a stiff upper 
lip, to keep one’s courage, not to lose heart ; in 
bad sense, to be hard or obstinate ; to curl one's lip 


(see Curb v. 3 b); flo fall a lip of contempt, to 
express contempt by the movement of the lip ; f to 
hang the lip , to look vexed (cf. Hans v. 4 b); to 
lay (a person) on the lips, to kiss (see Lay v. 34) ; 
to lick one’s lips { see Lick v. 1 b) ; •fto make ( tip ) 
a lip, to frame, the lips so as to express vexation 
or merriment at; to pout or poke fun at [cf. F. 
faire set Hppe\ ; to smack ones lips , to express relish 
for food, fig to express delight. 

1330 [see Bite y. 16]. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 67 For 

wraj>. ,e he hot his lippes. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 283 And 
go so forth as I go may, Fulofte bitinge on my lippe. 
1546 Bp. Gardiner Declar. Art. Joye 46 b, Eyther they 
make a lyppe at it, or yelde with silence to seme to gyue 
place to auctoritie for the tyme. 1357 Seager Sck. Vertue 
45s in Babees Bk., Not smackyng thy lyppes As comonly 
do hogges. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 846 The Erie . . was 
therewithall a Tittle vexed, & began somwhat to hang the lip. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. n. L 127, I will make a Lippe at the Phy- 
skian. 161 x — Wint. T. 1. ii. 373 Hee . . falling A Lippe 
of much contempt, speedes from me. 1781 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 14 Sept., Was not that a speech to provoke Miss 
Grizzle herself? However, I only made up a saucy lip. 
1833 J. Neal Down Easters I. ii. 15 ‘ What’s the use o’ boo- 
hooiu’?..Keep a stiff upper lip; no bones broke— don’t I 
know?’ 1837 Haliburyon Clockm. Ser. 1. xxv, She used 
to carry a stiff upper bp, and make him and the broomstick 
well acquainted together. 1837 Dickens Pickwick xiv, He 
then drank, .and smacking his lips, held out the tumbler for 
more. 1840 Browning Sordello u. 70 He . . Biting his lip 
to keep down a great smile Of pride. 

3. Chiefly pi. Considered as one of the organs of 
speech ; often in figurative contexts. (In early ex- 
amples chiefly in literalisms from the Vulg.) f To 
lift or merve a lip : to utter even the slightest word 
against. To escape (a person’s) lips : see Escape v. 
To hang on (a person’s) lips : to listen with rapt 
attention to his speech. 

_ c 1020 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) xxxviii. (1888)69 Mine 
lippan Jju Seopena & min muS. a 1223 A tier. R. 158 Ich 
am a man mid suilede lippen. c 1290 A'. Eng. Leg. I. 266/192 
Heo ne vvawede leome non bote hire lippene vnnefie 
Jware-with heo seide hire oresun. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric 
P. ix. 34 Heo hath a mury mouht to mele, With lefly rede 
lippes Tele, Romaunz forte rede, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxv. 
( Thadee ) 147 Na jet j>i lyppis suld nocht be opnyt to pray 
the tiinite. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 132 And the 
locke of good aduysement shall be set on our lyppes. 1579 
Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim . 42/2 We may not once moue 
the lippe_ against them. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for PI. u. ii. 
78 Mercie then will breathe within your lips. 1606 — 
TV. 15- Cr. 1. iii. 240 Peace Troyan, lay thy finger on thy lips. 
1623 Bacon Ess., Of Atheism (Arb.l 333 Atheisme is rather 
in the Lip, than 411 the Heart of Man. 1667 Milton P. L. 
viii. 36 From his Lip Not Words alone pleas’d her. *704 
Good Expedient for Innoc. ff Peace in Hart. Misc. (1746) 
VIII. 14/2 It might appear a Crime to lift a Lip against, 
or return any Answer to this Objection. 1781 Cowper Ex- 
post. 44 Hypocrisy, formality in prayer, And the dull service 
of the lip, were there. 1842 Tennyson Gardener's Dan. 50 
Not less among us lived Her fame from bp to bp. 1835 
Macaulay Hist.^ Eng. xi. III. 127 John Hampden .. pro- 
duced a composition . . too vituperative to suit the bps of 
the Speaker. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 238 Unless I 
hear the contrary from your own lips. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. II. 427 If the Christianity of the lips is consistent with 
anti-Christianity of life. 

+ b. sing. Language ; chiefly in phrase, of one 
lip (a Hebraism) ; also used for * agreeing in one 
story’, lit. and fig. Obs, 

138a Wyclif Gen. xi. 1 Forsothe the erthe was of 00 lip 
[1388 langage], and of the same wordis. 1677 Yaiiranton 
Eng. / mprov. 174 [The poor Clothiers of Worcester] are all 
of one Lip, a bad Trade, and they do not know when it will 
mend [etc.]. 1681 Whole Duty Hattons 13 In parts remote 
one from another, and of a divers lip or language. 1693 Ld. 
Preston Boeth. n. 90 This, People of a different Lip doth 
bind With sacred Cords. 

c. slang. Saucy talk, impudence. 

1821 D. Haggart's Life (ed. 2) 20, I was at no loss in 
vindicating myself and giving him plenty of lip. 1884 
‘ Mark Twain 1 Huck. Finn v. 31 ‘ Don’t you give me none 
o’ your lip/ says he, 1895 Crockett Cleg Kelly xx. (1896) 
152 Says Sal to me, ‘None of your lip’. 

II. Something resembling the lips of the mouth. 

4. The margin of a cup or any similar vessel ; e. g. 
of a bell. 

r592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 60 And in the bearing out 
of the lippe of the vessell ouer the perpendicular poynt of 
the heade there was fastened a rynge. x66o Boyle Hew 
Exp. Phys. Meek. Proem 9 The Orifice [of a vessel] is in- 
circled with a lip of Glass, almost an inch high. 1684 T. 
Burnf.t Th. Earth 1. viii. I. 102 The Sea. .bounded against 
those Hills, .as the ledges or lips of its Vessel. 1738 Reid 
tr. Macquer's Client. I. 321 Raise the coals quite to the lip 
of the crucible. 1810 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia (1839) 
31/1 The fracture had taken place ..seven feet high from 
the lip of the bell. 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. 259 
A small brown pitcher with the bp broken. 1847 C. Bronte 
J. Eyre xx, He held out the tiny glass . . ‘ Now wet the lip 
of the fjhial ’. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ff Clockm. 156 
[The] Lips [are] the rounded edges of the cylinder in a 
Cylinder Escapement. 

b. The edge of any opening or cavity, esp. of 
the crater of a volcano. 

1726 Leoni tr. Albertis Arckit. I. 38/1 The Lips of the 
Apertures. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 341 Every stream, 
of lavadescendmg from the lips of the crater. 1855 Stephens 
Bk. Farm (ed. 2) II. 575/2 The remainder should be placed 
on the ditch, lip on the headridge. 1878 Huxley Phystogr, 
190 The partially-molten rock . . may eventually run over 
the bp of the crater. 1879 E. Garrett House by Works IL 
106 Crouching,. under the heathery lip of the chasm. 


■ C. In 'wider sense : Any edge or rim, esp. one 
that projects; spec, in Coal-mining (see qi.ot. 
1883). 

1608 Willet Hexapla Exod ( 589 Certaine claspes which 
,, caught hokle of the edge or lip of the table. 1813 Sport- 
ing Mag. XL11. 130 The lip of the hammer [of a gun] over- 
hangs the upper edge of the inclined plane. x839_Murciii- 
sonSilur. Syst. t. xxix. 379 Round the northern lip of this 
coal tract. 1883 Grehley Gloss. Caul-mining, Up , . . the 
low part of the roof of a gate-road near to the face ; taken 
down or ripped, as it is called, as the face advances. 1890 
J. Service Thir Notandums xv. 302 The Laird o' Auchirt- 
skeich had a bit mailin’ on the. lip o’ the moss. 

5 . In scientific and technical uses. 

а. Surg. One of the edges of a wound. 

c 1400 Lanfranc s Cirurg. 35 Be war }iat . . no king . . (pat 
lettij* consolidacioun, falle hitwene [e lippis of fe wounde. 
1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 F iv, Yf the lyppes of 
the vlcere appere harde and stony, they must he cutte. 
1683 Boyle Euq. Notion Nat. 333 The Chirurgeon does 
often hinder Nature from closing up the Lips of a Wound. 
1738 J. S. Le Draft's Observ. Surg, (1771) Introd, 3 The 
Lips of a Wound must be joined. 1807-26 S. Cooper First 
Lines Surg, (ed, 5] 288 As soon as the bones are reduced, 
the lips of the wound are to be accurately brought together. 
1889 in Syii. Sac. Lex. 

, b. A nat. and Zoo l = Labium or Labbum. 

*397 [see Labium i a], 161* Cotgk., Laudies, the two 
Pterigones, or great wings within the lips of a womans 
Trinities. 1722 [see Labium x b], *828, 1862 [see Labium 2], 
1873 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 9) 1 1. 280/2 (Arachnida), A rudi- 
mentary sternal lip {labium), 1880 [see Labrum], *901 
Gray's A nat. (ed, 15I 631 The central lobe or i-land of Reil 
lies deeply in the Sylvian fissure, and can only he seen when 
the lips of that fissure are widely separated. 

C. Bat. (a) One of the two divisions of a bila- 
biate corolla or calyx. (b) =Labei.lum 1. 

1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan, Terms 393 llingens , 
gaping, irregular, with two lips. 1776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) II. 41 Lip scolloped, blunt, longer than the 
petals. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 434 A juga thas] scarcely 
any upper lip at all. 1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 1. ii. § 7, 
ji 8 The lower lip or labeflum, the latter term is chiefly ap- 
plied to the lower lip of Qrchideous plants. 1892 Garden 
27 Aug. 184 Orchids. Caitlcya Schilleriana. ., The lip is 
three-lobed. 

d. Conch. One of the edges of the aperture of a 
spiral shell. 

*68i Grew 71 Fusmum 124 Note, That when I speak of the 
Right or Left Lip of a Shell, I mean, as it is held with the 
Mouth downward. 185* Ruskin Stones Zen. I.xx. 216 One 
of the innumerable groups of curves at the lip of a paper 
Nautilus. t856 Tate Brit. Mollusks iii. 45 The outer lip 
is thin, not thickened or reflected as in the majority of the 
land shells. 

e. Mech. In various senses (see quots.). 

C1830 liudim. Navig. (Weale) 130 Lips of searpks. The 
substance left at the ends_, which would otherwise become 
sharp, and be liable to split, and., in other cases, could not 
hear caulking. *884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Lip, the 
helical blade on the end of an auger to cut the chip. *898 
Cycling S3 Split bracket; ‘lips' compressed by screw bolt. 

f. Organ-building. (See quot. 1S76.) 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Organ, Over this aperture 
is the mouth BBCC; whose upper lip, CC, being level, 
cuts the wind as it comes out at the aperture. 1832 
Seidel Organ 79 The good intonation, or speaking of a 
pipe, depends on the correct position of the lips. 1876 
Miles Cateck. Organ iv. (1878) 24 Above and below [the 
mouth of an organ pipe] are two edges called the lips. *88x 
C. A. Edwards Organs 128 The opening hetween the lips 
of a pipe is called 1 the mouth 

б. attrib. and Comb, a, simple attributive: («) 
belonging to a lip or lips, as in lip-end, -favour, 
•hair, -position, -quiver, - smile ; also lip-like adj. 

1874 Tkearle Naval Archil. 70 Sometimes, only those at 
the 'lip ends of the scarphs are left. 1392 Greene Philo- 
mela (16x5! E 2, Lutesio kind, gaue the Gentlewoman a 
kisse: for he thought she valued a '"lip fauour more then 
a peece of gold, *873 W, Gory Lett. $ Jmts. ( x 897) 325 Si lobs 
and gents, and men with waxed ’'lip-hair. 1836-9TQDD Cycl. 
Attat. II. 543't The Hip-like folds of skin before the mein- 
brana tympani, 1870. Rollestqn Amin. Life 128 The 
upper lip-like portion of the anterior suckers. 1632 Mas- 
singer Maid of lion. tv. iii, _ His house full Of children, 
ctyents, servants, flattering friends, Soothing his Hip-posi- 
tions. *83* H. Melville Whale xxxiv. 167 Dough-Boy's 
life was one continual Hip-quiver.. 1871 G, Meredith it. 

. Richmond xvii, She had her lips tight in a mere Hip-smile. 
(b) In uses relating to the lips as the organs of 
speech (sense 3), chiefly with the implication 
‘merely from the lips, not heartfelt’, as in lip- 
babble, -Christian, -comfort, -comforter, - cozenage , 
- devotion , f -gospeller, - holiness , -homage, -love, 
■j* -lusciousness, -physic, - religion , - resignation , 
-revel, -reverence, -reward, -righteousness, -wis- 
dom ; lip-fgood, -holy, - learned , -wise adjs. 

*895 Zangwill Master 1, vi. 70 Were these things, then, 
merely Hip-babble ? *88* Farrar Early Chr. I. 448 note, 
He is. speaking, not of Mip-Christians but, of converts who 
lapse into ‘ wretchksssnesR of unclean living’. 1632 Massin- 
ger Maid of Han, m. i, “Lip comfort cannot cure me. 
<4*8x3 Soutrey Soldier's Funeral 43 Reverend '“lip-com- 
forters that once a week Proclaim how blessed are the poor, 
*627 E, F .Hist, Edio.II (1680) 40 Pretends himself, with 
a new. strain of “Lip-cousenage, to he the Heir of Edward 
the First. *607 Hibron Whs, I. 292 There maybe some- 
what like prayer, which yen’s hot prayer, but Hip-deuotion. 
*603 B. Jonson Sfanus 1. ii, But, when his Grace is merely 
but Hip-good:, And that [etc], *358 E. P, tr. Crttmmtds 
Canfttt. Umurii. Ferities Pref. A iiij, We were . . Hi -pe 

f ospellers, from the mouth outeward and no farther. *624 
Iaveni’ort City Nt.-Cap 1. i, She that is “lip-holy Is many 


times heart-hollow, *391 Greene Maiden's Dream in 
Shahs. Sac, Papers (1845) II. 14.1 “Lip-holines in Cleargie 
men (Dyce suggests Lip-holy Glergie men] he could not 
brooke. 1838 R, A. Vaughan Ess. fy Rem. 1. 46 The 
transcendentalist bestow’s upon it [Christianity] his “lip- 
homage. 1633 Tryon Way_ to Health 531 The fashion 
which oxtr “Lip-learned Physitians arid Apothecaries, .prac- 
tice is tliis [etc.]. <1x703 Burkett On N. T. Philem. 7 
There is a frozen charity,. and. a Hip-love found among 
many professors, whom Christ will disown at the great day. 
1650 F uller Pisgah 1. iv. 10 home conceive voluptuousnesse 
thereby is forbidden ; others Hip-lusdou.snesse and hypo- 
crude in divine service. « 1623 Bkaum, & over's Progr. 

I. i, 'I his is cold comfort, And, in a friend, “lip-physic. 1597 

J. Payne Royal Exch. 14 These marchan.ts deceyve mociie 
by there paynted faulshode and Hipp religion. 1876 Geo, 
Eliot Dan. Der. IV. lxix. 353 The Invisible Power that 
has been the object of., Hip-resignation. 1813 Milman 
Fazio (18211 42 *Tis an old tale Thy fond “lip-revel on a 
lady’s beauties. <1x843 Carlyle Hist. Sk. fas. It. j- Clues. I 
(t8cj 8) 204 Not with Hip-reverence but heart-reverence. 1593 
Markham Sir R. Grinviie 1, To euery act slice giues huge 
Hyp-reward. 1801 Southey. Thalaba v. xxxv, For the 
dupes Of human-kind keep this Hip-righ teousness ! a 1386 
Sidney Arcadia I. (16291 65 All is but "lip-wisedom, which 
wants experience, 1603 Flouio Montaigne 1, li. (1632.1 166 
They only are good Pretors, to do justice in the Citie, that 
are subtile, cautelous, wily and “lip-wise. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as lip-biting, 
feeding, -treatment ; lip-blushing, -dewing, adjs. 

a 1734 North Exam, in. viii. S. 10 (1740) 589. How they 
had posted themselves in the. View of the Prisoner, and 
made Signals at , all Turns with Winks and “Lipbitings. 
c X38S Kyd i st Pt. Jeronimo (1605] B, By this “lip blushing 
kisse. 1791-3 Wokdsw. Descr. Sk. 132 *Lip-dewing song. 
1647 Trait Comm. Matt. xiii. 52 God hath purposely put 
honey and milk under their tongues. .that they may look 
to "lip-feeding. 1897 Allbntt'sSyst. Med. III. 343 Neglect 
of this precaution is almost certain to produce failure of the 
“lip- treatment. 

e. instrumental and locative, as lip-bearded, 
-born, -licked adjs. 

16x3 A. Nicciioi.es Marr. ,5- Wiving vi. X7 Meere Croanes 
.. “lip-bearded, as wiches. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
Ixxx. IV. 279 Why had he brought his cheap regard and 
his “lip-born words to her who had nothing paltry to give in 
exchange? 1632 Lithgow 'I'rav. 1. 4 Clouted complements, 
Stolue Phrases, and Hip-licked labours, of lamp-liuing spirits. 

7 . Special comb. : lip-auger (see quot.) ; •(• lip- 
berry, ? any small red berry, esp. that of the Arum ; 
lip-bib (see quot.) ; lip-blossomed a. (nonce-nil.), 
labiate ; lip-bolt = lip-head bolt ; + lip-clip, a kiss ; 
lip-fern (see quot.) ; lip-fulltf . dial., full to the lips; 
T lip-glass (see quot.) ; lip-bead bolt (see quot.) ; 
lip-book, a) the upper hook of several on a line, 
which is put through the lip of a live bait; (b) 
*a grapnel for catching in the lip of the whale, to 
tow it to the vess,l’ (Knight); lip-language, 
(in the instruction of the deaf and dumb) language 
communicated by movements of the lips ; t lip- 
letter, a labial (see Labial sb. r) ; ’(•lip-lick, a 
kiss ; lip-piece, a plug of wood thrust through the 
lip and worn as an ornament ; lip-pipe Organ- 
building, a flue-pipe; lip-plate, the hypostome of 
tnlobites (Cent. Dietf, lip -plug = lip-piece ; lip- 
reading, (in the instruction of the deaf and dumb) 
the apprehending of what another says by watch- 
ing the movements of his lips; lip-ring, a ring 
passed through the lip, and worn as an ornament; 
lip-speaking, speaking to one who is deaf by 
means of movements of the lips (cf. lip-reading) ; 
lip-spine Conch,, a spine on the edge of a shell 
. (Cent, Diet.) ; lip-strap (see quot.); lip-sworn 
• a., that has taken an oath of secrecy ; lip- 
thatch (jocular), a moustache ; lip-tootb, a tooth 
on the lip of a shell; lip-vein, a labial vein (see 
Labial a. 1 b) ; lip-wing (jocular), a moustache ; 
lip-work = Lip-labouk (so lip-working adj.); 
]ip-wortsaed nonce-wd. ( humorous ) = idle talk. 
Also Lif-iieef, Lip-labquk, Lip-salve, Lip- 
service, Lip-woiiship. 

*884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. s.v. Lip, A “lip auger 
, lias pod and lip; in contradistinction to the screw auger. 
<1x613 Dennys Seer, Angling n. xxxv. C 8 b, “Lip berries 
from the bryar bush or weede. 1681 Chetham Anglers 
Vade-mecum iv. J 27 (1689) 27 Lip-berries. Whose true name 
is Aron berries or Berries of Cookow-pints or Wake- Robin, 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech., * Up-bit , a. boring tool adapted to 
be used in a brace, and having acutting lip projecting beyond 
the end of the barrel. 1876 E. R. Lankksteu Hist. Creation 
1. i, xj The great natural family of “lip-blossomed plants. 

1 x874 Thearle Naval A rchit. 38 These “lip holts are like- 
wise shown. _ 1606 Wily Beguiled 21 A Maid cannot loue, 
or catch a Hip clip or lap clap, but beers such tittle tattle. 
*890 Century Diet,, * Lip-fern, a fern of the genus Ckeilan- 
thes ; in allusion to the lip-like indusium, 1822 H. Ainsliu 
Laud of Bums 16 The recent rains have., swollen the river 
“lip full. 1823 T. Cosnett Footman’s Direct. xa8 Two sets 
of finger-glasses, and Hip-glasses for the company to wash 
their mouths in, 1873 Knight Diet. Mech.,* Lip-head Bolt, 
a holt with a head projecting sideways, 1870 Cholmondeley- 
Pknneu, M od. Pract. A ngler 13 The “lip-hook is a very im- 
portant portion of the spinning-flight. Ibid. 208 The single 
lip-hook is passed through the upper lip of the bait, 1870 H. 
CalUerwood Mind 4’ Br. 209 'The German method of in- 
structing deaf-mutes hy “lip-language. 1391 R. Percivai.l 
Sp. Diet,, B is a “lip-letter. *s82STANYmiRSTriS'«mi,(Arb,) 
40 When she shal embrace thee, when Hyplicks sweetlye she 
fastneth. 1796 Mouse A mer. Gcog. I. xjx note, This custom 
of the women’s wearing the ‘ “lip-piece ’ by way of ornament. 


1853 Hopkins Organ 334 “Lip, mouth, or flue pipes .. are 
such as have an oblong opening, called the mouth . . hounded 
above and below by two edges called the lips; which are 
made to sound hy the wind first passing through a narrow 
fissure, flue, or wind-way. 1876 [see Labial A. 1 c], *894 
Nation (N. V.) 14 June 451/1 The Suya are made fun of 
for their “lip-plug, or botoco. 1874 Carpenter Meat. Phys. 

§ 185 a. 204 It has long been known that individuals among 
the Deaf-and-Dmnb have acquired the power of* Tip-read- 
ing’. 1866 Livingstone Last Jrnh. 1. i 24 The teeth are 
filed to points, and huge “lip-rings are worn by the women. 
1880 Times 28_Sept. 9/5 I f “lip-speaking could not be taught" 
the deaf, while they must have continued a community 
apart, would have [etc.]. 1876 Voyle _& Stevenson Milit. 
Diet. 232 * Lip-strap, a small strap with a buckle passing 
from one check of the bit through a ring in the centre of 
the curb chain to the other cheek, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the horse from seizing the cheek of the bit in his 
mouth. 1602 Middleton Blurt Maste.rt-Const. iii iii. E 4b 
Your Tip-sworne seruant may there visit you as aPhysition. 
1892 R. Kt pling Parrnck-r. Ballads 1 67 For each man knows 
ere his “lip-thatch grows, lie is master of Art and Truth.* 
1886 1 £. D. Cope Origin Fittest v. (1887) 178 The “lip-teeth 
characteristic of the genus Triodopsis. 1397 A. M. tr. 
Gniltemean' s Fr.Chirurg. 29 b/2 The seaventli is the Tippe 
vayne, whereof on each syde are two. 1823 C. M. West- 
macott ling. Spy 11. ;8 Twirled the dexter side of his Hip- 
wing. *6x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. ii, Fits, . , And I 
ext ept all kissing.. I forbid all “lip-work. X649 Milton 
F.ikon. i. Wks. 1851 III. 344 Manuals, and Handmaids of 
Devotion, the lip-work of every Prelatical Liturgist, clapt 
together, and quilted out of Scripture phrase. 1894 La 
Wolski.ey Life M drlborongh II. lxix. 231 There can be no 
doubt.. that Marlborough did make these protestations of 
penitence .. But it was all lip-work. 1642 Milton Apol. 
Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 311 Their office is to pray for others. 
And not to be the “lip-working deacons of other mens 
appointed words. 1362 J. Hkywood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 
an Lyuerwort I luxue none : lmt “Lipworl seede I liaue. 

Lip (lip), vP [f. Lip .A] 

1 . tran s. To touch with the lips, apply the lips to. 

1826 E. Irving Babylon. I. iv. 262 As it were lipping the 

cup, whose bitterness this generation shall have to drink. 
<1x839 Bbaed Poen.s (1864J 11. 166 Or the bubble on the 
wine, which breaks Before you lip the glass. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy xviii. 154 After the final adjustment of the. 
mouthpiece lipping the instrument with an affectation 
exquisitely grotesque. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xlii, No 
good sheep dog even so much as lips a sheep to turn it. 
1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 7 'erms, Lip, to, to ad- 
just the lips so as to produce the proper tone of wind- 
mstruments played by the mouth. 

b. To kiss. poet. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. i. 72 To lip a wanton in a secure 
Cowch. x6o6 — Ant. <]• Cl, 11. v. 30 A hand that Kings 
Haue lipt, and trembled kissing. 1603 Marston Eastward 
, Hoe i. i, Lip her, knave, lip her. a 1843 Hood What can 
old Men dot ii, Love will not clip him, Maids will not iip 
him. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Eden Bmvcr xix, Lip me and 
listen. x£88 Harper's Mag. Dec. 116 With the traders’ wives 
made merry, Lipped the young and mocked the old. 

G. transf. Of water : To kiss, to lap. 

1842 Tennyson Audlcy Crt. 11 The dying ebb.. faintly 
lipp’d The flat granite. 1861 Whyte Melville Good for 
Nothing II. 61 Her cargo was. .stowed away by deck and 

. hold, till the waters lipped the gunwale. 1869 Blackmore 
Lorna D. i, When the waxing element lips.. but a single 
pebble of the founder’s name.. 1877 L. Morris Epic 
Hades n. 110 ’1 he clear cold crystal of a mossy pool Lipped 
the soft emerald marge. 1889 Herring & Ross Irish 
Cousin II. 11. iv. 34 The murmur of the sea, slightly lipping 
the rocks. 

absol, 1873 Blackmore A. Lorraine III. ix. 149 It did 
not lip, or lap, or ripple,, .as all well-meaning rivers do. 

2 . a. To pronounce with, the lips only ; to 
murmur softly, b. To take upon one’s lips, to utter 
(? obs. ) ; (slang) to sing 1 (a song). 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter 1x3 But come, I'll lip ye a 
chaunt. 1799 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. III. 353 Sir John lipt us 
i the favourite, chaunt of Jerry Abershaw's ‘ Ye scamps [etc.].’ 

1 x8x8 Keats Iindyth. 1. 965 Salt tears were coming when I 
heard my name Most fondly lipp'd. 1840 Lvtton Pilgr, 
Rhine v, The. fame, .is lipped by the Babel of the. .world. 
1861 Temple Bari. 169 A respectable British Bacchus., 
lipping soft lyrics to the blushing Ariadne at his side. 1887 
T, Hardy Woodlauders III. xiii. 274 ‘All, I thought my 
memory didn’t deceive me ! ’ he lipped silently. 1893 1 B. 
ArmoTSEORD’ But 74, 1 lipped ‘Good-morning’ to him. 1896 
Punch ix Jan. 15./1 There s Arnold and there's Morris, both 
can lip the laureate line. 

3 . (Chiefly Sc.) a. intr. Of water, etc. : To rise 
; to, cover, or flow over the lip or brim of a vessel. 

Also with in, over. Also of the vessel : To have 
the water, etc. flowing over its brim or edge. 

1703 D. Williamson Serm. bef Gen. Assembly Edin. 40 
The^ wrath of God lipping in over their Souls. 1839 R. M, 
M'C’HEYNEin Metre. (1872) 334 It [your joy] will be like a bowl 
lipping over. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sf. 231 To curry 
; [the waterpail] with the water lipping at the edge. 1883 — - 
Treas. Isl, iv. xvii, The gunwale was lipping astern, 
b. tram. To serve as a lip or margin to, 

1843 Darwin Fay. Nat. xx. (1852) 478 Oval basins of coral- 
work just lipping the surface of the sea. 1880 Blackmore 
Mary Anerley 1 1._xvin. 305 The margin, .instead of being 
rough and rocky, lips the pool with gentleness. 

t e. To overlay the lip or edge of (a vessel). 

1607 Toi’sell Four-f. Beasts 722 With the homes are 
, made drinking Cups, and for that purpose the. richer sort 
: of people do edge or lip; them ouer with siluer and gold. 

d. To notch 011 the lip or edge. 

1821 Biachw . Mag, IX. 323 That broth pot ladle, sorely 
; lipped, and riven. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth viii. It were 
, worth lipping a good blade, before wrong were offered to it.' 

e. intr. Path. Of a bone: To form a lip or 
1 morbid outgrowth at the extremity. Also of a 
' casting: To have an irregular projection at the edge., 
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1801 Pall MallG- 14 May 3/1 When a statue is cast in 
several pieces and one of the pieces ‘ lips V 1894, 1897 [see 
LlPRING i'll sb !• 

f. tram. Golf. To drive the ball just to the lip 
or edge of (a hole). 

1899 Daily News 24 Apr. 10/6 At the fourteenth Mr. B. 
a ,T ain lipped the hole and lost. 

a g. Sc. To fill the interstices of (a wall) up to 
the lips or facet 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric . I. Tig Walls .. may 
frequently be made either more durable, or move orna- 
mental, by being dashed, lipped, or hailed with lime. 1843 
Statist. Acc. Scat. X. 307 He has built stone dikes of more 
than 9 miles in length lipped and pointed with lime, 
t Lip, Obs. [Of obscure origin : cf, Lop v.J 
trans. i'o cut off (the head of an animal; ; to cut 
short, prune (a roof) ; to shear (a sheep). 

c 1420 Avow. Art A. lxv, Sone the hed fro the hals Hit 
lyputt fulle euyn. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 21 Lightly to 
barbe and pluck off with a sarcling hook, the beards or 
strings of the root; that being thus nipped and lipped., they 
might [etc.]. *607 Tofsku. Four-/. Beasts 6c8 Their sheepe 
bring foorth twice in a yeare, and are likewise twice lipped. 
Lip, obs. form of Leap v. 

Lipsemia : see Ltpo-. 

Lipard, obs. form of Leopard. 

Liparite (li'parait). Min. [Named, 184)', by 
Glocker,f. Gr. \nrap- 6 s shining + -ite.] = Fluorite. 

1865 in W atts Diet. Client. 1879 Runs y A tudy R ochs xi. 
T77 The vitreous rocks of the first or highly-silicated sub- 
class closely resemble the liparites, trachytes, andesites [etc.J, 

Liparocele (li'parosfl). Path. [1, Gr. Mtrapo-s 
oily + icTjS-q tumour.] A fatty tumour of the 
scrotum (see quots.) 

1830 Knox tr. Beclard's Anat. 90 At the exterior of the 
peritonaeum, this tumour constitutes the adipose hernia or 
liparocele. 1844 Hoblyn Diet, Mod., Liparocele, a species 
of sarcocete, in which the inclosed substance is fat. 1890 
Bilungs Nat. Med. Diet., Liparocele , a circumscribed fatty 
tumour growing from subperitoneal connective tissue, and 
making its way through the abdominal walls, similating an 
abdominal hernia. 

Hence LuparoceTica. t'Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 
Li:p-deep, Ct, a. Immersed to the lips; in 
quots. fig. 

ij8a Covvper Progr. Err. 233 Lip-deep in what he longs 
for, and yet curst With prohibition and perpetual thirst. 
1867 Anderson Rhymes 129 (E.D.D.) Lip-deep in poverty 
he strove. 

b. Going no deeper than the lip ; superficial. 

1802 Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Visit I. 257 Sentiments that 
were merely lip-deep. 1831 T relawny A tin. Younger Sou I. 
288 Their courage is but lip-deep. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
S/iaks. Char. ii. 36 No cold profession merely, — no lip-deep 
ostentation. 1897 L. Keith Bonnie Lady ix.95 The lave of 
them are bonnie bargains, and their promises but lip deep. 

Lipe (laip), sbX Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4lippe, 
lyppe, 6, 9 lipe, lype. [Cf. OF. lipte (F. lip pie) .] 
a. A portion, a slip. b. A pleat or fold. 

a. 1377 Lange. P. Pl. B. v. 250, I . .lene folke hat lese wol 
a lyppe at euery noble. 1303 Ibid. C. xn. 226 Me were teuere, 
..a lippe of godes grace, Than al ]>e kynde witt bat 30 can 
bobe. 1851 Cumbld. Gloss., Lipe, a fragment. 1878 Cumbld. 
Class., Lipe, a large portion. Usually applied to land. 

b. <11600 Queen's Wardrobe in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 

III. 508 One peticoate of tawney satten,. .with lypes, lyned 
with orenge-colour sarconet. 1808-80 Jamieson, Lype, a 
•ciease, a fold. 

t Lipe, sbP Obs. A sudden movement, a jerk. 
1545 Ascham To.voph. 1. (Arb.) 89 You shall se a. weake 
smiths, which wyl wyth a lipe and turnyng of his arme, 
take vp a barre of yron, yat another man thrise as stronge, 
cannot stirre. 

Lipemania, incorrect form of Lyremania. 
t Li'pet. Obs. rare~~ x . [f. Lire sb. 1 + diminu- 
tive ending -et.] A small piece, a bit. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 52 A boy Checrelik 
■was his sworn brothir, Of every disshe a lipet out to take. 

+ LiphsemLa L Obs. In 8 leiphseraia. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. Knr- weak stem of Kivaciv to leave, fail, 
be lacking + aipa blood.] (See quot.) 

*753. Chambers Cyd. Supp. s. v. Blood, An excess in the 
■quantity of blood constitutes what we call a . .plethora ; a 
•defect or want of a competent quantity, a leiphxmia. 

Iiiphsemia var. Liroilemia : see Lipo-. 
Lipic (li'pik), a. Chetn. [f. Gr. Airr-os fat + -ic.] 
Lipic acid : a crystallizable acid produced by the 
action of nitric acid upon a fatty acid. 

1832 Brande_ Diet. Sci. etc. Supph, Lipic acid, an acid 
formed by acting upon stearic and oleic acid, by means of 
■nitric acid. 1863 in Watts Diet. Chem. 

Lipidarye, Lipken, obs. ff. Lapidary, Libken. 
Lip-labour. [See Ltp sb. 6 a (/>).] Labour 
■of the lips. a. Empty talk ; esp. vain repetition of 
words in prayer. Also attrib. 

1538 Bale Thre Lauoes 1140^ No Sabhoth wyl we with 
"Gods worde sanctyfye, But with lyppe labour, and ydle 
■ceremonye. 1S99 S andys Eztropx Spec. (1632) 235 Those 
heathenish repetitions and unnatural lip-labours which our 
Saviour censured. 1641 A rminian Nunnery in R. Bmnne's 
Citron. (1810) I. App. Pref, 130 A lip-labour devotion, and a 
will-worship, a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts H. 
>(1704) 286/2 They will think it a little Lip-lahour for their 
Tongues to pronounce it. 1679 ‘T. Ticklefoot’ Trial 
W akeman 6 Marshal not being shye of his lip-labour, fell 
to Impertinent questioning him. 173* Law Serious C. x. 
(ed. 2) 152 They [our Prayers! become an empty lip-labour. 
1788-92. T, Scott Comm,, Pract. Obs , on Eecl. v. i.Our 
wandering imaginations.. render our attendance on divine 
•ordinances little better than a mere lip-labor. 


f b. Kissing. Obs. 

1583 Stanyhurst JEmis, etc. (Arb.) 145 Syth mye nose 
owtpeaking, good syr, your liplabor hindreth, Haralye ye 
may kisse mee, where no such gnomon npeereth. 1665 
Brathwait Comment. 2 Tales 17 They express their mutual 
love in Lip-lahour. 

Hence + lap-labouring = Lip-labour ; -j- Xdp- 
laborious a., given to lip-labour. 

1549 Latimer Serin, be/. Edit'. VI { Arb.) T24 Many talke 
of prayer, and make it a lyplabourynge. Ibid. 132 It is no 
prayer that is wythout fayth, it is but a lyppe labouring. 
1630 Lord Hist. Banians xiii. 86 The Bramanes grew 
hypocriticall and lip-laborious. 

Lipless (li-ples;, a. [f. Lip sb. + -LESS.] Having 
no lips. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 100 pal hafe a platte mouth, 
lippless. 16x3 Purckas Pilgrimage, Descr. India (1864) 85 
Drawing away the cover of their lips, as if they were lip- 
lesse. 1793 Holcrqft Lavater's Pkysiogn . x. 59 A lipless 
mouth . . denotes coldness. 1798-1812 J oanna B ai lue Orra 
v. ii. Wks. (1S51I 259 And lipless jaws that move and clatter 
round us In mockery of speech. 1849-32 Todd Cycl.Anat, 

IV. 886/2 The lipless mouth of the snake, . x86z Geo. Eliot 
Romola 1. xvi, A ..flat broad face, with high ears, wide lip- 
less mouth [etc.]. 

Liplet (li-plet). [f. LlR sb. + -LET.] A little 
lip ; spec, in lint., a small lip-like projection. 

18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomot. (1843) I. 333 The case.. ter- 
minates in two turgid liplets. 

Lipne, obs. form of Lirpen. 

Lipo- (liptf) (before a vowel lip-), combining 
form of Gr. AiVcs fat, used in various pathological 
terms, chiefly mod. L. Xiipoca’rdiac a. [Cardiac], 
pertaining to a fatty heart (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1889). 
lii pochrin [see Ochre and -in], ‘a yellow colour- 
ing matter obtained by treating the eyes of frogs 
with ether after removing the retinse ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). || la.-pofibro’ma Path. [Fibroma], a fibrous 
lipoma. Lipogenesis [-genesis], the formation 
of fat. Iiipo'genic a. [Gr, 761/-4--IC], tending to 
produce fat. Iripogeitous a. [Gr. yev- + -ous] = 
prec. (Syd. Soc. Lex.). || LLpohse-mia (also lip- 
wrnia, liplmmia) Path. [Gr. dl/xa blood], prevalence 
of fatty matter in the circulation. Lipolytic a. 
[Gr. XvTueos loosening], having the property of 
dissolving fat ||I«Lpomyxo'ma Path. [Myxoma], 
a tumour composed partly of fatty and partly of 
mucous tissue (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1882 Quain Diet. Med. 1052/1 The current views on *lipo- 
genesis or fat-formation. 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. \T . 308 
They are often obese, and hence the name ‘ *lipogenic 
glycosuria 1 has been used in these cases. x866 A. Flint 
Prhtc. Med. (1880) 72 In diabetes the blood often has 
a slightly milky appearance from an increased amount of 
fat. This condition of the blood has been called *lxpaemia. 
1873 Thudickum Client. Phys. 24 This particular form of 
fatty acid emulsion occurs in rtipohmmia. 1898 Lazarus- 
Barlow Man. Gcn._ Pat/cot. 507 The ^lipolytic ferment of 
the pancreas (steapsinl- 

Lipogram (li-pdgraem). [Back-formation f. 
Gr. \uroypafi(MTos ad;., wanting a letter, f. A nr-, 
weak stem of \eiireiv to leave, be wanting + ypap- 
par-, ypafifM letLer. Cf. F. lipogi'aminei] A com- 
position from which the writer rejects all words 
that contain a certain letter or letters. 

17x1 Addison Spect, No. 62 i> 3 Anagrams, Chronograms, 
Lipograms and Acrosticks. x88o W, T. Dobsq n Lit. Frivol. 
38 Lipogram is the name applied to a species of verse in 
which a certain letter, either vowel or consonant, is alto- 
gether omitted. 

Lipogrammatic (IkpagrEemartik), a. [f. as 
prec. + -10. Cf. F. lipogrammatique. ] Of or per- 
taining to a lipogram ; of the nature of a lipogram. 

1739 J, Merrick Triphiodorns p, xv, Tryphiodorus is 
said . . to have composed a Lipogrammatiek Odyssey, from 
which he entirely excluded the letter Sigma. 1891 H. 
Morley Note, to Spect. No. 59 r 2 The earliest writer of 
Lipogrammatic verse is said to have been the Greek poet 
Lasus, horn in Achaia 538 b.c. 

So Iiipogra'mmatism, the art or practice of 
writing lipograms. Lipogra'mmatist, a writer 
of lipograms. 

1711 Addison Spect, No. 59 T 2 The first I shall produce 
are the Lipogrammatists or Letter-droppers of Antiquity. 
18x6 Southey Ess. vi. (1832) I. 296 No author ever shackled 
himself by more absurd restrictions (not even the Lipo- 
grammatists). 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. 394 Lipogram- 
matism .. would not deserve to be noticed, had not distin- 
guished authors, .occasionally practised it. 

Lipography (lipg'grafi). [f. Gr. Anr-, weak 
stem of Xeiirui/ to leave, be wanting + -geaphy.] 
The omission of a letter or syllable in writing. 

x888 Gow Compan, to Classics 55 Haplography or Lipo- 
grapky, writing once a letter or syllable which should be 
written twice, is a special and very common case of omission. 
1833 Classical Rev. Oct. ^60 '2 The reading, .is invoked as 
evidence for ancient tradition ; is it not simply a case of 
lipography ? 

Lipoid (Irpoicl), a. [f. Gr. A/jt-oj fat + -oil.] 
Resembling fat. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol, 349 A peculiar ‘lipoid 
transformation 1 of a foetus. 

II Lipoma (lipdmma). Path. PI. lipomata 
(lipjRTnata). [mod.L., f. Gr. AiV-os fat + -01 pa . : 
cf. steatoma, etc.] A fatty tumour. 

1830 R. Knox Beclard's Anat . ai The lipomata .. some- 
times present the appearance of the omentum when they 
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are drawn out. 1893 Brit, Med. Jrnl. 9 Dec. 1274/1 A large 
diffuse lipoma. 

Hence 3 C.ipocmato‘sis [after Gr. words in -coats'}, 
excessive accumulation of fat in a tissue. Lipo - - 
matoid, Lipo’matous ad/s. [-01D, -ous], resem- 
bling, or of the nature of, a lipoma. 

X847-9 Todd Cyd. Anat. IY. 129/2 A lipomatous mass 
had formed in the pleura. X855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Lipomatoides . . lipoinatoid. x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(1880) 647 Lipomatosis or development of adipose tissue be- 
tween the acini which may be thereby obliterated. 

Lipomopph. (li-pafm^if). Zool. [f. Gr. A«r- 
(weak stem of Wnruv to leave, be wanting) 4- 
(topep-rj form.] (See quots.) 

1897 Sclater in Gcog, jf-rnl. June IX, 474 ‘Ltpqniorph 
a group which characterizes a particular district by its 
absence from it. Ibid. 673 Bears and deer are Tipomorphs* 
of Africa south of the Atlas, and cats {Pells) of Australia. 

LipostomousGiprstoroas), a. Zool. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. (TTo/r-a mouth. + -ous.] Having no mouth. 
In some mod. Diets. 

Lipostomy (lipp-stomi). Zool. [f. as prec. + 
-Y.J Absence of a mouth or osculum. 

1880 F. P. Pascoe Zool. Cla-ssif. (ed, 2) 280 Lipostomy , 
absence of a mouth. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Forms 
Anim. Life 793 The absence of an .. osculum is known as 
lipostomy. 

Lipotliymy (liprjiimi), lipothymia (liptf- 
jwi'mia). Also 7 leipothymy, lypothimy, 7-8 
lipothymie, 7 lipoth.ymia, 9 lsipotliymia. [ad, 
and a. mod.L, lipothymia, ad. Gr. A aroSvpia, f. A or-, 
weak stem of Aenreiv to leave, fail, be lacking + 
Ovptos animation, spirit. Cf* F. lipothymie (16th c.).] 
Fainting, swooning, syncope ; an instance of this, 
t Also Jig. 

1603 F. Bering Cert. Rules Contagion (1625) B iij b. The 
wearers of these Amulets haue fallen into, sodatne Lypo- 
thimies and soundings. 1634 H. L'Estrange Chas, 1 (1655) 
5 This lipothymie, this faint-heartednesse, lost him [James] 
the reputation and respects of his people. 1660 Jer, Taylor 
Duct. Dubit. (1676) 807 When nature is in a lipothymie. 
1663-6 Boyle Let. to Stubbe 9 Mar., Wks. 1772 I. Life 82 
Others are freed from lypothymias by being pinched, or having 
cold water thrown in their faces. x68x tr. Willis' Rem, Med. 
Wks. Vocab., Leipothymy . 1761 Pulteney in Phil. Trans. 
LII. ssr A faint weak voice, an aptitude to fall into lipo- 
thymies from slight causes, 1787 W. Falconer Influence 
Passions (1791) 90 note. He himself was affected with Lipo- 
thymia at seeing a criminal broken on the wheel. 1835-6 
Todd Cyd. Anat. I, 796/1 Syncope occurs without any 
antecedence of pain or leipothymia. 

So Lipothymial, Lipotliymic, f Lipothym- 
ous ad/s., of or pertaining to lipotliymy ; charac- 
terized by or tending to lipotliymy, 

1663 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 26 If the patient is 
surprised with a Lipothymous anguor, jactitation, or great 
oppression about the stomach or Hypochonders, expect no 
relief from Cordials. 1689 — - Curing Dis. by Expect, iv. 28 
Bleeding very oft . . doth upon the stopping of the Blood 
throw them into a long and deep swooning or Leipothymick 
fit. 1836 I. Taylor Phys. Theory Another Life 3x9 AH 
the facts connected with, .paralysis and leipothymic states 
of the system, ..will, if fairly considered, either confirm 
or exclude the theory we adopt. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 

V. 3jx The lipothymial symptoms soon predominate. 
Lipotype (lrptftaip). Zool. [f. Gr. Anr-, Kelvuv 
to leave, be wanting + Tyre.] (See quot.) 

1882 Proc. Zool. Soc, 21 Mar. 312 Mr. Sclater stated that 
..he had found it convenient to coin a term for the designa- 
tion of a type of animal, the absence of which was charac- 
teristic of a particular district or region. This term he 
proposed should be ‘ Lipotype 

Lipoxejums (lipp’ks&as), a. Bot. [f, as prec, 
+ £tv-o$ a host -r -ous.] Deserting its host ; said, 
of certain parasitic fungi which after a time quit 
the plant which served as a host for them. So 
Idpo xeny, the phenomenon of desertion of the 
‘ host ’ by parasites. 

1887 Garnhey tr. De Baiy's Fungi 388, 496, 

Lippard, obs. form of Leoraed. 

Lipp(e, obs. form of Leap v., Lir sb. 

Lippe, variant of Lire Obs. 

Lipped (lipt), ppl a. [f. Lx? sb, or v. + -ed.] 

1 , Having or furnished with a lip or lips ; having 
lips of a specified kind. Often in parasyntbetic 
comb., as blubber red-, thick-lipped. 

1377 onwards [see Babber, Blabber, Blqbber, Blubber], 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 63 Thou young and Rose-lip’d 
Cherubtn. 1733 Johnson, Lipped, having lips, 1820 Keats 
Lamia 1 . 189 A virgin purest lipped. 2844 Willis Lady 
Jane 1. 644 Lamps conceal’d in bells of alabaster, Lipp'd 
like a lily, x8$x Beck's Florist 133 Stalk,, inserted in 
a small, sometimes a lipped, hollow, c 1863 J, Wylde in 
Circ. Sci. I. 403/3 A lipped vessel should • . be used. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. bled. IL 1058 Th sfllaridx are long filiform 
worms with a lipped, a papillated, or a simple < mouth. X897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 73 Delicate little nostrils, 
mouths not too heavily lipped. 1902 Brit. Med. Jrnt, 
12 Apr. 879 The synovial membrane was found rather 
inflamed, and the edges of the cartilages were lipped. 

2 . Bot. = Labiate ; also, having a labellum. 

1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants Gloss., Lipped, having a 

distinct lip or labellum. 1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 
Introd. 16 (Gloss.), Lipped— Bilabiate, 1834 _S. Thomson 
Wild FI. in, (ed, 4) 231 Another lipped flower, is the. ,berop 
nettle. 

Lippen (li’pea). v. Chiefly Sc, Forms : 2 .lip* 
nen, -ien, 4,6 lip-, lypnin, (4 lepnyn, 6 lippne), 
5-6 lip-, lyppin, -yn, (7 lipen, 9 lippin), 6- 
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lippen. [Of obscure origin ; cf. the synonymous 
Licken.z/. and Litten v. 1 ] 

1 . intr. To confide, rely, trust. Const, to, till ; 
occas. in, into, of, on, unto. Also in indirect pass. 
To lippen for\ To look confidently for. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 37 Ne lipnie je no al to eower festene. 
d Moo Moral Ode 22 Ne lipnie na mon to muehel to childe 
ne to wiue. 1:147b Golagros ty Gaw. 832 Thus may ye 
lippin on the lake, throu iair that I leir. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems lx. 70 To thy auld schervandis have an E, That lang 
hes lippinit into the. 1563 Davidson Coufut, Kennedy in 
Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 208 Thay disseave baith thaim 
selves and all uthers quha lippinnis in thaim. 1577 Buchanan 
Let, to Randolph Wks. (1892) 58 Yf ye gett it not. or thys 
winter be passit, lippin not for it. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 456 We must lippen much to theold charter, 
Providebit Domains, 1683 T. Sharp Let. 5 Mar., in 
Tkoresby's Corr. (ed. Hunter) I. 68, I lippened, as we say, 
of you, else [etc.]. 1789 Burns To Dr. Blacklock (21 Oct.) 
ii, I lippen’d to the chield in trouth.. 18x6 Scott Old Mart. 
ix, I jaloused him .. no to be the friend to the government 
he pretends : the family are not to lippen to. 1868 G. 
Macdonald R. Falconer I. 49 A gude-hertit crater, but ye 
cudna lippen till him. 1893 Stevenson Catriona\.\\. 23, 
I would lippen to Eli’s word— ay, if it was the Chevalier, or 
Appin himsel'. 

2 . irons. To entrust. Const, dative or to, {till), 
occas. in. Also, to trust (a person) with (a thing). 

C1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xx ii. [Lanrentius) 128 pat pu before 
lepnyt to me, of godis burd pe priwete. c 1430 Holland 
Hcwlat 456, I loue 30U mair for that loiss 3e lip.pyn me till. 
13x3 Douglas JEneis v. xiv. 46 Or quhat in windis sa dis- 
saitfull to ws, .. Wald thow 1 lipnit the maist noble Enee? 
1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 179 Christ will lippen the 
taking you to heaven, neither to yourself, nor any deputy, 
but only to Himself. 1883 Black Four Macnicols v, The 
people would say I had done wrong in lippening a boat to 
such a young crew. 1887 Suppl. to Jamieson Addenda s.v., 
I’ll lippen ye wi’ my siller. 

3 . To expect with confidence. Also with sen- 
tence as obj. f To lippm (a thing) in, upon (a 
person): To expect from. 

0x423 Wvntoun Cron. vn. iv. 534 Than is to lyppynsum 
remede. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) II. 130 Lyp[n]ing 
xicht lang that thasuldthame reskew. 1332 Anp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 59 To traist upon God, lippin all gud upon 
him, 1559 Ld. Hume in Sadler State Papers (1809) II.. 137 
To sende to me zour resolut answer, . . that I may perlithe 
understand quhat I may lyppin. a 15 72 Knox Hist. Rep. 
Wks. 1846 1. 74 Your cord and louste colt and sark, Ye 
lippin, may bring yow to salvatioun. X637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. 444, I can yet lippen that meikle good in 
Christ as to get a suspension, c 1746 J. Collier. (Tun Bob- 
bin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 68 Hoo lippen’t her 
feather wur turned strackling. 1768 Ross Heletwre (1789) 
51 But some chield ay upon us keeps an ee, And sae we 
need na lippen to get free. 

Hence Li 'pp erring vbl. sb. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 238 Thai ar cummyn heir, For 
lypnyng in thair gret power. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
(1858) III. 289 All his heleif and lipning wes in thame. 1363 
Poslscr. to. Q. Mary's Let. in Keith Hist. Ch. Scot. (1845) 
II. 528 This we doubt not bot ze will do according to oure 
Jipptpnins with all possible haist. 

Lipper (li'pa.i), sb. 1 Naut. and dial. Also 6 
Sc. lippir. [Belongs to Lipper vX] A rippling, 
slight ruffling of the surface of the sea. Often 
collect. Also wind-lipper. See also quot. 1867. 


lipper. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xv. (1869) 67/1 1 As to the seas, 
they runs more in lippers in the Bay of Biscay’. 1833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., There’s no great sets o’ wind, 
but a great deal of lipper on. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word - 
Ik., Ltpper, a sea which washes over the weather chess-tree, 
perhaps leaper. Also, the spray from small waves breaking 
against a ship’s bows. 1882 Good Cheer 33 A light breeze 
was blowing, making what sailors call a lipper on the sur- 
face of the water. 1890 Pall Mall G. 7 J uly 6/2 The ap- 
proaching torpedo, so clearly identifiable by .. the Upper of 
its ' wake'. 

Lipper (li'pa-t), sb 2 Glass-making, [f. Lip vX 
+ -ER 1 .] An implement used in forming the lip on 
a glass vessel. 

X869 J. Leicester in Eng. Mech, 3 Dec, 282/2 The work- 
man then takes his lipper, which is merely a round piece 
of glass, the shape of a small rolling-pin. 

Lipper (li‘p3j),jA 3 Whalefishing. (See quot.) 
1887 G. B. Goode etc. Fisheries U.S. II. 287 In lippering 
up decks a man takes an oil scoop in one hand and the 
lipper in the other, with which he brushes the refuse fluid 
into the receptacles and transfers it to the tubs. [Note] A 
lipper is a piece of thin blubber of an oblong shape, with 
incisions in one end for the men to grasp. . , Sometimes a 
piece of leather may. he. used. Different vessels employ 
different utensils of this kind. A large metal ladle used for 
scooping up the oil from the deck is also called the Upper. 

Lipper (li’paj), vX [? frequentative formation 
related to Lap vX] intr. Of water : To ripple. 

13x3 Douglas AEneis vin. xi. 73 The lypperand wallis 
quhyt War pulderit full of fomy frayth mylk quhit. ibid. 
X. vi. xx Nor jit na land bristlypperaig on the wallis, 1833 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bora. 1, 107 A little burn, with 
scarce audible noise, runs lippering in the bottom. 
Lipper (li'pai), v . 2 dial. [? freq. of Lip vX (cf. 
Lip vX 3),] intr. Of a boat: To have its lip or 
gunwale level with (the water). 

.1822 Hibbert Descr. Shetld. Isles six Nor can these 
lighten the boat so much as that she will not appear, 
according to the phrase of the .fishermen, just lippering with 
the water. 1844 W. H, Maxwell Sports # A dv. Scott. xv. 
(1853) 136 The boat . . being . . sunk so far as just to. lipper with 
the water. 


Lipper (li'pai), vX Whalefishing. [f. Lipper 
r/b] trans. To wipe (the deck) with a lipper. 
Chiefly to lipper up, off. 

1887 G..B. Goode, etc. Fisheries U. S. II. 287 The decks 
. .are . . ‘ lippered up ’ regularly while boiling, for the sake of 
cleanliness and economy as well. Ibid., Lippering up [see 
Lipper jA* 1 ]. 1890 Century Diet. s.v. , To lipper off the deck. 
Lipper, var. Leper sbX Obs. ; obs. 1. Leper sb .' 2 
f Li’ppet. Obs. rare— 1 . [Cf. Lappet.] The 
lobe (ol the ear). 

1398 R. Haydocke tr. Lomaszo 1. 29 The lower part 
whereof [sc. the ear] is called the tippe or lippet. 

Lippie (li'pi). Sc. [f. Lip sb. + -ie.J A little lip. 

179. Burns Song, ‘O, iuhar did ye get ’ 9 My blessiu’s 
upon thy sweet wee lippie. 

Lippie, variant ol Lippy, sb. Sc. 

Lipping (li'piq), vbl. sbX [f. Lip v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of Lip vX in various senses. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Lipping , making notches 
on the edge of a cutlass or sword. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
28 Dec. 5/1 Soon the gentle lipping of the tide was replaced 
by the roar of white-crested waves, 
b. spec, in Pathology . 

1894 Brit. Med. Jml, 2 June 2188/1 The lipping of the 
articular ends of the bones being characteristic. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. III. 106 The presence of bony thickening 
and lipping about the joints. 1899 E. Blake Study off! and 
(ed. 2) 28 Attacks of chondritis with fibrous degeneration, 
followed by bulging of the cartilage, known as ‘lipping’, 
due to muscular traction, on the opposing articular surfaces. 

Lipping (li'pirj), vbl. sb : 2 [f. Lip v 2 + -ing L] 
(See quot.) 

1796 C. Marshall Garden . vii. (1813) 100 Lipping is 
cutting the slope face of the cion so as to leave a rib down 
in the middle. 

Lipping (li’piq), ppl. a, [f. Lip vX + -ing 2 .] 
That lips, in senses of the vb. 

1843 E. Jones Sens. <7 Event 29 She rose against the 
lipping wind. 1830 W. Miller Songs Nursery in Whistle- 
Biukie (1890) II. 66 Hairst time’s like a lipping cup. 1831 
MayneRkid Scalp Hunt. xix. 135 The first little rivulet that 
trickled forth from their lipping fulness would be the signal 
of their destruction. 

Lippir, obs. Sc. form of Lippisr sbX 
Lippitude (lrpitiwdl. Now rare. Also 7 
lipituda. [ad. L. lippitiid-o (f. lippns blear-eyed), 
either directly or through F. lippitude .] Soreness 
of the eyes ; blearedness ; an instance of this. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 297 Such are Pestilences, Lippitudes, 
and such like, x 65 x Lovell Hist. A Him. # Min. 121 The 
loines bruised and applied help the dry lippitude. 1680 
Aubrey Lives (1898) II. 169 His lippitude then was come 
even to biindnesse. 1788 J. C. Smyth in Med. Commute. 
II. 217 Ointments .. are ..useful in cases of lippitude. 
1822-34 food's Study Med. 11 . 573 An unsightly lippitude 
and excision of the lower eyelid, are hence a very common 
result of a scrofulous attack on this organ. 

Lippy, lippie (li’pi), sb. Sc, Also 7 leippie. 
[dim. of Leap iA-] The fourth part of a peck ; 
in goods sold by weight usually if lb. 

1612 in Fee. Convent. Roy. Burglis [1870) II. 374 To tak 
na mair for furlett, pek, and leippie, fra the hurrovves bot 
fourty merk in tyme cumming. a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais 
in. xviii, There shall her justum both in Peck and Lippy 
be furnish’d to the full eternally. 1723 Newburgh Council 
Rec. in Laing Lindores Abbey etc., xxiv. (1876) 310 All 
consented ar to pay the said herd ffor ilk beast off Cou six 
lippies off good and sufficient bear. 1743 R. Maxwell Sel. 
Trans. 272 Give each Beast twice a Day, Morning and 
Evening, ..a Lippy and a half.. Linlithgow Measure, of 
the best Oats. 1796 Statist, Ace. Scot. XVII. 464 The 
return of lint is commonly a stone of flax from the lippie. 
1868 Perlhsk. Jml. 18 June, We lately heard of some being 
caught after roosting whose stomachs were found to contain 
one-fourth of an imperial lippy of grain. 1896 Barrie Marg. 
Ogilvy iv. (1897) 63, 1 was sounded as to the advisability of 
sending him a present of a lippie of shortbread. 

b. A measure or vessel holding this quantity. 

1847-8 H. Miller First impr. xi. (1857) 168 A measure, 

much like what in Scotland we would term a meal lippy. 

c. Comb. : lippy (’ s -bound (s, the space of ground 
required for sowing a * lippy ’ of flax-seed. 

In some districts = 100 square yards. 

1876 Laing Lindores A bbey etc., xxiii. 300 Domestic ser- 
vants had a small patch (two lippies-bounds, equal to about 
five and a half poles) allotted to them. 

Lippy itt’pi), a - [f. Lib sb. +• -y.J Of a dog 
(see quot). 

1877 Gordon Stables Pract. Kennel Guide iii. 33 Lippy — 
applied to hanging lips of some dogs where hanging lips 
should not exist, as in the Bull Terrier. 

Lipsalve (li-pisav). [f. Lip sb. + Salve jA] 
Salve or ointment for the lips ; an example of this ; 
also fig. flattering speech, attrib. in lipsalve-box. 

1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Cerillas, lip salue, Vnguentum 
labiorum, 1627 E, F. Hist. Edw. // (1680) 91 One that .. 
taught him not to trust a Woman’s Lip-salve, when that he 
knew her breast was fill’d with rancour. 2631 Brathwait 
Eng. Genllew. (1641) 297 Let not their lip-salve so annoynt 
you, as it make you forgetfull of him that made you. 1710 
Steele Taller No. 245 r 2 A Collection of Receipts to 
make . . Pomatums, Lip-Salves. 1767 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
383 A fine lip salve. 1806-7 T. Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) vi. xxxi, You supply the deficiency of the former 
with wafers, pocket-pieces, lip-salve-boxes, cut cards, &c. 
1826 Scott Jml. 13 May, Praise, .costs men nothing, and 
is usually only lip-salve. 1882 J ; Ashton Social Life Reign 
Q.Anne 1 . 128 Rose and white lip salves were used as now. 
+ Lipse, only in riming phr. without lipse, app. 
*= ‘ without fail ’. 

a 2380 -S'. Paula 34 in Horstm. Aliengl, Leg. (1878) 4. 


Lipse, obs. variant of Lisp v. 

Li'p-service. [See Ltp sb. 6 a (AL] Service 
of the lip ; service that is proffered but not per- 
formed. 

1644 Direct. Publ. Worship Pref. 2 Pleasing themselves 
in their lip-service in bearing, a part in it. 1823 J. N eal 
Bro. Jonathan I. 419 No lip-service for me. 1830 Syd. 
Dobell Roman i. Poet. Wks. 1875 I. 15 They . subdued 
the world And with superior scorn heard its lip-service. 
1892 Hall Cainf. Scapegoat xiv, People who had showed 
him lip-service when he was thought to be rich. 

So X.i:p-se xver, one whose service is in profession 
only. 

x86o All Year Round No. 44. 419 Such a noisy lip. 
server as that pauper. 

tLiptote. Obs. [ad. mod.L. liptotes, blundered 
form of litotes. Cf. MDu. liptote. J = Litotes. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xvii. (Arb.) 195 By another 
[figure] we temper our sence with wordes of such modera- 
tion, as in appearaunce it abateth it but not in deede, and 
is by the figure Liptote. a 2661. Fuller Worthies, Cam- 
bridgesh. 1. (1662) 157 Bale beginneth very coldly in his 
commendation . . , Vir non omnino stupidus . . ; but we 
understand the language of his Liptote. 

IlLipuria (lipius’ria). Nath. [mod.L. lipuria, 
f. Gr. kin-os fat + ovpov urine.] ‘ The presence of 
oily matter in the urine ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 262 The so-called charac- 
teristic symptoms . . namely, fatty stools and lipuria. 

Lrp-WOrsMp. [See Lip sb. 6 a (A).] Wor- 
ship that consists only in words. 

1630 Sanderson Sernt. II. 262 The knee-worship, and the 
cap- worship, and the lip-worship they may have that are in 
worshipful places and callings, a 1716 Black all Wks. D723) 
I. 216 They. worship him in vain, who give him only a 
Knee, or a Lip-worship. .1862 Mf.ri.vai.e Kom. Evtp. (1865) 
VII. lvi. 75 The lip-worship of courtiers and time-servers. 

Hence Li-p-wo-rshipper-, one whose worship is 
limited to professions. 

1884 Sir A. de Vere i.r/ Pt Mary Tudor iv. ii, True love 
Visits not thrones. The lonely sitter there Finds flatterers, 
lip-worshippers, but not True love. 

tLiquabi'lity. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. liquabil-is : 
see next and -ITY.] The state of being liquable. 
.1662 S. P. Acc. Latitude Men 17 That softness should 
signifie liquability, answered just to humidity signifying 
fluidity'. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 
t Li'quabXe, a. and sb. Obs. Also 5 liquible, 
7 liqusable. [ad. L. liquabil-is, f. liqudre : see 
Liquate v. and -able.] 

A. adj. That can be liquefied ; capable of melt- 
ing. Also, soluble (in a liquid). 

X471 Rifley Comp. Alch. Ep. x. in Ashm. (1632) 111 Such 
bodies, which in nature, be liquable. 1567 Mapi.et Gr. Forest 
20 Quicksilver and Brimstone are the . . cause of beginning 
in all thinges liquable or those which melt, which are com- 
monly called Mettals. 1637 G. Starkey Heimont's Find. 
314 A Salt . . liquable in water or Wine. 1768 A. Catcott 
Treat. Deluge 382 The matter contained wiihin the shell 
exactly resembled any liquable substance cast fluid into a 
mould. 

B. sb, A substance that may be liquefied. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 7 Wiyn not aloonly holdiJ> in it 
Jie propirtees of gold, but myche more )>e propirtees of alle 
liquibles if J>ei be quenchtd Jierinne. 1612 Sturtevant 
Metallica 109 Any kind of liquor or liqueable . . which is put 
into the Furnace, Pot, Kettle, Caldron or Copper, to be 
further heated, and boyled. 

Hence Li'quableness. 1727 Bailey vol. II. 

II Liquamen (likwM'men). [L. liquamen a 
liquid mixture, f. liqudre : see Liquate v.] fa. 
A substance reduced to a liquid state. Also, the 
name of a kind of fish-sauce used by the ancient 
Romans; garum, Obs. 

c 1420 Pal lad. on Hush. tit. 827 And make liquamen casti- 
montall Of peres thus. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5039 That 
Liquamen or softer pulp (which I took to be Bees-meat). 
1770 Ibid. LXI. 343, I mixed., six drams of the putrid liqua- 
men, with, .this liquor. 1806 A. Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 60 
The Romans had a raw salad . .made savoury with liquamen, 
oil, and vinegar. The liquamen was something like our 
anchovy liquor. 

b. * A fluid for administering medicine ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1889). 

i' Liquament. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. L . liqud- 
inent-uin, f. liqudre'. cf. prec.] A concoction, 
liquid mixture. 

t6S7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 731 Mix the brayed Lithar- 
gie with the liquament. 

Liquate (lai'kwrit), v, [f. L. liqudt-, ppl. stem 
of liqudre to melt, cogn, w. liquor Liquor.] 

1 1 . trans. To make liquid, cause to flow. Also 
intr., to become liquid, melt. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol , Chym, 69 Disenteries, which 
grating upon the tender tunicles thereof, liquates the blood 
from them..; at every tormenting liquation puts nature 
upon the rack, a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils (1729) 
1 . 1. xo If the Salts be not drawn forth before the Clay is 
baked, they, .are apt to liquate afterwards. Ibid. 19 Being 
wet,.. the Salts liquating, it becomes soft like Marie. 

2 . Metallurgy, To liquefy metals in order to 
separate them or to free them from impurities. 
Also to liquate out, 

1864 in Webster. 2874 Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 
424 A liquation-furnace, used for liquating the bullion, in 
order to free it from such impurities as may not have been 
eliminated in its passage through the lead-softening furnace. 
x88a T. E, Thorpe in Nature XXVI. 172 Heating dis- 
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integrated suet, .when a clear yellow oil is (to borrow a term 
of the metallurgists) ‘ liquated out 
. Hence Li quated ppl. a., Lrquating ml. sb. 

1684 tr. Sonet’s Merc. Comfit, xix. 700 A Bath promotes 
the flowing of the Blood, liquating of it. 1874 Raymond 
Statist. Mines q- Mining 483 The liquated lead is com- 
pletely desilverized. 

Liquation (likwJ* -Jan), [ad. L. hquation-em, 
n. of action f. liquare : see prec ] 

1 . The process of making or of becoming liquid ; 
the condition or capacity of being melted. 

161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Liquation is 
when as that which shall be made into one body, is dissolved, 
that it can flow abroad like waves. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ej>. n. i. 49 Crystall is nothing else, but Ice or Snow 
..congealed beyond liquation. 1637 Tomlinson Renou’s 
Disp.11. xviii. 74 Liquation differs from Dissolution, in that 
Liquation is alwayes caused_by heat, and seldome or never 
with any humour; Dissolution alwayes with humours, sel- 
dome with heat. 1669 [see Liquate v. i]. 172a Quincy 

Phys. Diet. (ed. 2) s.v., Such unctuous Substances as are pro- 
cured by Liquation, or Liquefaction, which signify the same. 

2 . Metallurgy. The action or process of separat- 
ing metals by fusion. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vn. v. in Ashm. (1652! 170 As yt 
[Gold] the Fyre doth fele, Lyke Wax yt wylbe redy unto 
Lyquacyon. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 59 In the liquation 
or melting of gold with other metalls. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. E;<. in. xxi. 161 Mettals in their liquation, although 
they intensly heat the air above their surface, arise not yet 
into a flame. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 774 Lead and antimony 
are the metals most commonly subjected to liquation. 

3 . Comb., as liquation furnace, hearth, tube ; 
liquation cake, a cake, composed of black copper 
and lead, used in charging a liquation furnace. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 775 The flames, after playing round 
about the sides of the liquation tubes, pass off., into the 
chimney. Ibid. 824 The working area charged with the 
liquation cakes and charcoal. Ibid., These cakes are . . 
placed in the liquation furnace. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Liquation Hearth, or Furnace. 
t Iiiquative, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. liquare : 
see Liquate v . and -ative.] Of or pertaining to 
liquation. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 11. xvii. 75 The Alcumists 
... have invented many things, whereby the liquative or 
fusitive Art is enriched. 

t Liquator. Obs. rare — 0 , [a. L. *' liquator , 

agent-n. of liquare to melt.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Liquator, he which melteth. 

Lique, an alleged name for a kind of small sea- 
going vessel, is prob. a spurious word : in the Fr. 
text of Froissart, which Berners followed, lique is 
believed to be a mistake for ligne : see Line sb. 3 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. lxxxiiii. h b/2 A ly tell shyppe 
called Lyque [F. lique]. 1847 Nicolas Hist. R.Navy II. 
164 Lique was a small, light, swift vessel. Froissart says 
[etc.]. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 210 1 Liques ’ and 
‘ lynes ’, small swift rowing galleys. 

Liquefacient (likw/fl? 1 .pent), a, and sb. [ad. 
L. liquefacient-em, pr. pple. of liquefacere to Li- 
quefy : see -facient.] a. adj. ‘ Making liquid ' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). b. sb. Something which 
serves to liquefy ; spec, in Med., an agent (such as 
mercury and iodine] supposed to have the power 
of liquefying solid deposits (Dunglison Med. Lex. 

1 853). Also, an agent which increases the amount 
of fluid secretions (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 
t Iiiquefacted, ppl- a. [f. L. liquefact-, ppl. 
stem oi liquefacere to Liquefy + -ed LJ Liquefied. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Ckirurg. 22 b/x With the 
liqvefacted and moulten corrosive. 1399 — tr. Gabelhoner's 
Bk. Physicke . 90/2 Inungate therwith externallye your 
Croppe, with liquefactede Bacon. 

t Liquefactible, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as 
prec. + -ible. Cf. OF. liquefactible .] That may 
be liquefied, liquefiable. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xvii. (1658) xox Those bodies . . 
which by heat are mollified or are liquefactible. 

.+ liquefacting, ppl. a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. as 
prec. + -ing A] Used in the liquefaction of metals. 

X597 A M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Ckirurg. 41 b/2 We must 
yet make greater fyer thervnder, with violente flames, as if 
it were a hqvefactinge fyer. 

Liquefaction, (likwtfas-kfen). Also 8-9 erron. 
liquifaetion. [a. F. liquefaction, ad. L. lique- 
faction-em, n. of action f. liquefacere to Liquefy.] 
1 . The action or process of liquefying, or the 
state of being liquefied ; reduction to a liquid state. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 53 Ayer also 
with his Coaction, Maketh things to be of light liquefaction: 
As Wax is and Butter, and Gummes all, A little heate 
maketh them to melt and fall. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
2_ Peter ii. v. 562 Which [cloudes] were encreased by the 
liquefaction and distilling of the aire into water. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (18341 I. 12 The qualities of fire remain 
the same, whether you throw gold or day into it ; yet upon 
casting in the latter no liquefaction will ensue. x8oo Henry 
Epit. Chem. (1808) 37 Ice, during liquefaction, must absorb 
much caloric. x8x8 Faraday Exp. Res. xxi. (1844) 106 The 
liquefaction and solidification of gases. 1831 J. H. Newman 
Cath, in Eng. vii, 298, I think it impossible to withstand 
the evidence which is brought for the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius at Naples. . x88o C. & F. Darwin 
Movem. PI. 6g The softening or liquefaction of the outer 
surface of the wall of the hair. 

+ 2 . fig. Said of the ‘ melting’ of the soul by 
ardour of devotion, etc. (Cf. F. liquefaction.) 
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1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 150 A liquefaction or a 
meltynge of the soule. a 1631 Donne Serin, xxvi. 257 Till 
thou feelein thy selfe..a liquefaction, a colliquation, a melt- 
ing of thy bowels under the commination of the Judgements 
of God upon thy sin. 1633 Earl Mancie A l Mondo (1636) 
201 They laboured by a liquefaction of their soules into 
God, to insoule themselues in God. a 1711 Ken Hymns 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 228 She rap’t at his endearing Eye. .in 
sweet, am’rous Liquefaction dy’d. 

Liquefactive (likw/fe'ktiv), a. [ad. L. typfe 
*liquefactiv-us, f. liquefacere to Liquefy.] Having 
the effect of liquefying. 

1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 47 Fatty or lique- 
factive change . . may lead to its absorption. . 1899 A llbnti’s 
Syst. Med. VI. 164 The liquefactive softenings which may 
occur in old thrombi. 

Liquefiable (lrkw/Tauab’l), a. Also liqui-. 
[f. Liquefy v. -able. Cf. F. liquefiable .] That 
may be liquefied. 

1338-66 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. in. vi. 69 b, To make all 
metalles liquifiable. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 839 The Con- 
sistencies of Bodies are. .Liquefiable, Not Liquefiable. 1853 
Jrnl. R. Agrie. Soc. XVI. 1. 34 Their more fluid and lique- 
fiable parts. 1863 Mansfield Salts 298 Both these sub- 
stances are, at ordinary temperatures, gases, but liquefiable 
by pressure and cold. 

fig. 1829 Bentham Justice <$■ Cod. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 
485 The penance and the excommunication themselves have 
been made liquifiable into fees. 

Liquefier (li-kwffoiiai). [f. Liquefy v . + -er L] 
One who or that which liquefies. 

1824 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XV. 721 Punch — cold 
lime and rum punch, I mean — the best liquifier, perhaps, that 
has yet been invented for this season. 1894 Daily News 
22 Feb. 3/1 The great liquefier [-re. of air and gases], Pro- 
fessor Dewar. 

Liquefy (lrkwffai), v. Also 6-9 liquify, [a. 
F. liquefier , ad. L. liquefacere to make liquid, f. 
liquere to be fluid : see -fy.] 

1. trans. To reduce into a liquid condition. With 
obj. a solid substance ; also in Physics, air, gases, 
f Formerly, to dissolve (in a liquid]. 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health 75 , 1 do lyquifye it in the oyle 
of Roses. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bit. Physicke 10/2 
Liquefye the Suger in Melisse water. x66i Lovell Hist. 
Anint. <$- Min. Introd., Some of them may be Liquefied by 
liquour, as earths, salt, .. &c., some by fire, as metallick 
fluores. 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 63 The 
substance in the phial . . looks like balsam of Peru, which 
may he very easy liquefied. 1824-9 Landor Imag. Conv. 
Wks. 1846 II. 2 43 Sweat ran from them liquefying the blood 
that had.. hardened on their hands and feet. 1863 Tyndall 
Heat ii. § ax (1870) 26 Simply to liquefy a mass of ice an 
enormous amount of heat is necessary. t88x Lubbock Addr. 
Brit. Assoc, in Nature No. 618. 411 Oxygen and nitrogen 
have been liquefied. 

2 .fig. To ‘melt’ with spiritual ardour. (Cf. F. 
liqzffier.) Also intr. for passive. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 313/2 From that houre the sowle 
of hym lyquefyed and the passion of Jhesu cryst was mer- 
ueylously infyxed in his herte. 1302 Atkinson tr. De 
Imitatione in. vi. 201 That I may lerne. .what is to man to 
be lyquyfyed and molten in loue. 

3. intr. To become liquid ; f rarely to dissolve 
(in water). 

1583 Stubbes A nat. Abus. u. (1882) 29 Otliersome will cast 
wette salt into it [wool], which in time will liquifie. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 840 The Disposition not to Liquefie pro- 
ceeded! from the Easie Emission of the Spirits, whereby 
the Grosser Pans contract. 1703 Addison Italy (1733' Ir 9 
Blood, .which liquefy’d at the Approach of the Saint’s Head, 
thoL.it was hard congeal’d before. 1730 tr. Leonardns's 
Min-. Stones 18 Some stones, .do not liquify, and also sink 
in water. i8iz Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. Wks. 1840 IV. 
71 Crystalline muriate of lime and snow, both cooled to 
o° Fahrenheit .. act upon each other and liquefy, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. xi. 289 The ice liquefying rapidly. 

4. trans. To give (a consonant) a ‘liquid’ or 
semivocalic pronunciation. 

1714 Fortescuk- Aland Notes Fortescue’s Abs. <?- Lim. 
Mon. 27 This letter g is also liquified in the middle, as in 
the word sail from the Saxon saegl. 1842 M. Russell 
Polynesia i. (1849) 39 They [the consonants] are liquefied to 
a soft and almost vowel sound. 

5. jocular. To moisten or ‘soak’ with liquor or 
* drink Also absol. 

1826 Scott Jrnl. y Mar., Something of toddy and cigar 
in that last quotation, I think. Yet I only smoked two, 
and liquified with one glass of spirits and water. 1827 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 12 When thoroughly liquefied, his 
loquacity is deluging. 

Hence Lrquefied, Lrquefying ppl. adjs. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhoueP s Bk._ Physicke 243/1 Which 
foresayed. .paper balle, she must winde in liquefyede waxe. 
1731 Hist. Litter aria III. 232 Iron melted into a liquified 
Matter. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 741 Lique- 
fied amber, .separated from the oily portions which alter its 
consistence. . i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 83 After we had 
divided the liquefied snow . . amongst us we had nothing to 
drink. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxiii. 363 Some 
irritating liquefying body derived from the decomposition 
processes going on on the surface of the dysenteric ulcer. 

Iiiqueres, -is(e, obs. forms of Liquobioe. 
Liquorish., obs. form of Lickerish. 
Xiiquerous, variant of Lickerous. 

1609 W. M. Man in Moone D 2. 

Liquesce (likwe-s) , v. rare— 1 , [ad. L. lique- 
sccre to become liquid.] intr. To become liquid. 

1831 T. Hope Ess. Origin Man- 1 . 137 When by degrees., 
the heat, .penetrates within the ice so as to make it distend 
and liquesce. 
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Liq_TteSCesJ.ee (likwe - sens). rare. [f. Lique- 
scent a. : see -ence.] The process or fact of be- 
coming liquid. 

X87S Faut. Herald 13 Nov. 29 '2 If the phial of Januarius 
were . . duly attested to he coagulated human blood . . its 
liquescence periodically would he acknowledged as a miracle. 
[In some recent Diets.] 

Lique’SCeucy. rare— 0 , [f. next: see - envy.] 
The state or quality of being liquescent ; ‘ aptness 
to melt ’ (J.). 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
X735 > in Johnson ; whence in later Diets. 

Liquescent (likwe’sent), a. [ad. L. liqne- 
scent-em, pr. pple. of liquescere to become liquid : 
see -escent.] That is in process of becoming liquid ; 
apt to become liquid. 

1727 Bailey yol. II, Liquescent, melting, consuming. 
1758 Reid tr. Macquer's Chem. I. 23 They . . attract the 
moisture of the air, and are thereby melted into a liquor. 
These may be called Liquescent Salts. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 486 The spinal marrow .. was found 
disorganised and liquescent. 

transfi. a 1849 Poe Ulalume Poems (1859) 69 At the end 
of our path a liquescent and nebulous lustre was born. 1867 
Bailey Universal Hymn 16 Globelets of liquescent flame. 

b. Of a sound : Tending to a ‘ liquid ’ pronun- 
ciation. 

1755 Johnson s.v. Malign, Thesis mute or liquescent. 

Hence + 3Cique‘sceiitiiess. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Liqnescentness , aptness to melt. 

+ Lique’SClble, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. liquesc-ere 
to become liquid : see -ible.] Liquefiable. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 264 The best [scammony] 
is nitid, splendic, clear like gum. .easily liquescible. 

II Liqueur (Kkdr; often likiiiou), sb. [F. ; 
= Liquor jA] 

1. A strong alcoholic liquor sweetened and 
flavoured with aromatic substances. 

1742 Pope Dune. iv. 316 He . . Try’d all hors-dlceuvres, all 
liqueurs defin’d, Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din’d. 
c 1750 Shenstone To the Virtuosi v, Tis you. . Know what 
conserves they chuse to eat And what liqueurs to tipple. 
1768 Boswell Corsica (ed. 2.1 280 At dinner we had . . different 
sorts of wine and a liqueur. 1804 T. Trotter Drunkenness 
v. (1884) 176 The liqueur called Noyau. 1813 Sporting 
Mag. XLVI. 122 Cafes, where coffee and liqueurs are taken. 

1871 Longf. in Life (1891) III. 169 Manufacturers of ex- 
quisite liqueurs. 1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 686/2 Bitters 
form a class of liqueurs by themselves. 

b. A mixture (consisting of sugar and certain 
wines, or sugar and alcohol) used to sweeten and 
flavour champagne. 

1872 Thudichum & Dupr£ Treat. Wine 468. 

2 . = liqueur-glass. In some recent Diets. 

3. atlrib, and Comb., as liqueur manufacturer, 
merchant ; liqueur brandy, a brandy of special 
bouquet, which is consumed in small quantities as 
a liqueur; liqueur-frame, a frame for holding 
liqueur bottles; liqueur-glass, a very small 
drinking glass used. for liqueurs; liqueur-man, 
one who adds the liqueur in the process of cham- 
pagne-making ; liqueur-stand = liqueur-frame . 
liqueur-wine [= F. vin de liqueur\, one of the 
strong and delicate-flavoured wines that have the 
character of liqueurs. 

1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 686/2 Wines and spirits remark- 
able for their amount of bouquet, such as tokay and *liqueur 
brandy, &c. 1873 Jas. Grant One of the ‘600’ iv, Binns 
appeared . . followed by a servant bearing *!iqueur-franies, 
filled with ‘mountain dew’. 1839 Lang Wand. India x8 
Two •‘liqueur glasses. 1872 Thudichum & DuprA Treat. 
Wine 468 The iiqueur is kept in the atelier in a large can 
attached to a machine which is under the guidance of the 
‘liqueur-man. 1838 Simmonds Did. Trade , * Liqueur 
manufacturer. 1800 Ann. Reg. 441 An Italian ‘liqueur 
merchant. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Liqueur stand. 

1872 Thudichum & Duprni Treat. Wine 515 ‘Liqueur Wines. 
Ligueu-r, ». [f. Liqueur jA] trans. To flavour 

(champagne) with a liqueur. 

1872 Thudichum & Dupr£ Treat. Wine 467 The operation 
of liqueuring. Ibid. 469 It sometimes happens, however, 

| that . . the wine which has been disgorged or liqueured 
undergoes a slight second fermentation. 1876 M. Collins 
Blacksmith /y Scholar I. ix. 243 The liqueured champagnes 
for which we give as many shillings as it cost pence. 
Liquible, variant of Liquable Obs. 

Liquid (li’kwid), a. and sb. Forms : 4 liquyd, 

5 - 6 li-, lyquide, -yde, (5 lyquet, 6-7 liqued), 

6 - liquid, [a. OF. liquide , ad. L. liquid-us, f. 
liqtiere to be liquid, cogn. with liquare Liquate v., 
liqui to be liquid, liquor Liquor.] 

A. adj. 

I. 1. Said of a material substance in that condi- 
tion (familiar as the normal condition of water, oil, 
alcohol, etc.) in which its particles move freely over 
each other (so that its masses have no determinate 
shape), but do not tend to separate as do those of 
a gas; not solid nor gaseous. Hence, composed 
of a substance in this condition. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xliv. 30 Alia liquyd [1388 moist] 
sacrifices, or fleetynge, as oyle, and bony, arid syche, 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 203 Fleuma vitreum was liquide 
fleuma, & wip cooldnes it is congilid. 1494 Fabyan Caron. 
vn. 373 Rosyn, grece, and other lyquet & brynyng stuffe. 
1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) Oivb, Another devine 
medecine, in a liquide-fourme. 1362 Turner Herbal il 
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29 Rosin of y' larclie tre . . is moyster or more liqued. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ii : 6 Which feedes each living plant 
with liquid sap. 1590 Siiaks. A lids. N. 1. i. an Decking 
with liquid pearle, the bladed grasse. 1604 — Oth. v. ii. 
e8o Whip me ye Diuels ..Wash me in steepe-downe gulfes 
of Liquid fire. 1610 W illet Hexapla Dan. 202 Windes 
doe not hlotve so much vpon the solid earth, as vpou the 
liquid sea. 1SS7 Milton P. L. i. 229 If it were Land that 
ever burn’d With solid, as the Lake with liquid fire. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg', iv. 601 Down from his Head the 
liquid Odours ran. 1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. World cvi. p 4 The 
whole is liquid laudanum to my spirits. j8oo tr. Lagrange' s 
Cheat. II. 1 13 Add a very small quamicy of water, in order that 
the mixture may form a paste somewhat liquid. 1849 R. V. 
Dixon Heat r. 21 Liquid thermometers, may he applied to 
measure temperatures considerably above those at which 
the liquid filling them boils in the open air. 1863 Mary 
Howitt F. Bremer's Greece II. xi. x With the taste of 
Nectar and colour of liquid gold. 

b. In poetical and rhetorical lang. often used 
for: Watery. 

rSoS tin a its. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. iii. 40 And anon behold The 
strong ribb’d Barke through liquid Mountaines cut. x5ix 
Cokyat Crudities 559, I will returne againe to my liquid 
Journey betwixt Mentz and Franckford vpon the river 
Mienus. 1657 Bp. H. King Poems 1 1843) nr. xiii. 103 All the 
Ship-wracks, and the liquid graves. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 
58 Meanwhile our vessels plough the liquid plain. 1819 
WoiiDSw, Waggoner Conch 36 White Grasmere smoothed 
her liquid plain The moving image to detain. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Koy. Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 11 The good ship. . 
gliding through liquid leagues. 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts 
4 IK Honey 11884) 82 It [the strawberry] is the product of 
liquid May touched by the June sun. 

e. occas. Of the eyes : Filled with tears. 

1398 Rowlands Betray. Christ 57 Her liquid eies stroue 
each t’exceed the other, . . by teares her woe appeares. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule iii. 36 Poems, over which fair eyes 
had grown full and liquid. 

II. In variotts transf. and fig. senses. 

2. Of light, fire, the air: Clear, transparent, bright 
(like pure water). [Cf. L. Uquidus in poetry ] 

1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. iv. 49 And with her pineons cleaves 
the liquid firmament. 1633 Ii. More A utid. Ath. it ii. (1712) 
41 Though the Earth move floating in the liquid Heavens. 
x6S8 Prior Exodus iii. v, Why does he [the Sun] wake the 
correspondent Moon, And fill her willing Lamp with liquid 
Light? 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111.378 They That wing 
the liquid Air, or swim the Sea. 1742 Gray Ode on Spring 
iii, The insect youth are on the wing, Eager to . . float amid 
the liquid noon. riSoo K. White Pt>ems\i%yj) 73 Theliquid 
lustre of her fine blue eye. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xiii. 
(1879) *63 The dark hazel eyes shone with a more liquid 
lustre. 1884 St. James's Gas. 10 May 6/2 A youthful 
forehead and a pair of liquid eyes. 

3. Of sounds : Flowing, pure and clear in tone ; 
free from harshness or discord. Also in Phonetics, 
Of the nature of a * liquid ’ (see B. 2 ). 

a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Grant. (1640) 47 It [R] is sounded 
firme in the beginning of the words, and more liquid in. the 
middle, and ends : as in rarer, riper. 1646 Crashaw Steps 
to Temple, etc. 103 Bathing in slreames of liquid melodie. 
1697 Dryden TEneid Ded., The many Liquid consonants 
are plac'd so Artfully, that they give a pleasing sound 
to the Words. *733 Pope Hor. Sat, 11. 1. 31 Lull with 
Amelia's liquid name the Nine. 1732 Hume Ess. xxi. Wks. 
1854 III. 229 The Italian is the most liquid, smooth, and 
effeminate language that can possibly be imagined. 1797 
Mrs. Raiicuffe Italian xi. (1824) 586 The liquid cadence, 
as it trembled and sank away, seemed to tell the dejection 
of no vulgar feelings. 1847 Tennyson Princess n.404 Make 
liquid treble of that bassoon my throat. 1833 H. Spencer 
Print'. Psychol. (1872) I. u. i. 149 Tones which arealike in 

S itch .. are distinguishable by their . . ringing or their 
quid character. 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts 4 IV. Honey 
(x 834) 86 The liquid and gurgling notes of the bobolink. 
*888 Sweet Eng. Sounds § 21 But those * vowellike ’ or 
‘ liquid ’ voiced consonants which are unaccompanied by 
buzz are often also syllabic. 

+ 4. Of proofs, exposition, etc. : Clear, evident, 
manifest. 05s. 

iSia Donne Pseudo-martyr 17 With vs it is euident and 
liquid enough, a 1619 Fothfausy Alheoj/r. 11. iii. § 3. (1622)219 
But vnto those that be learned, it is cleare enough and liquid. 
1620 Wotton in Reliq. (1672) 519 You had suspended your 
Judgement till more liquid proofs, a 1657 R. Loveday 
Lett , exxx. CX659) 236 My most liquid discoveries, as I 
thought, of undoubted truths, have so oft been confuted. 
1637 W. Moiuce Cotna quasi ICqift), xxii. 22a S. Augustine 
impressed himself especially to fight against [the Donatists], 
as is. liquid through the whole torrent ofhis writings. 1683 
II. More Paralip. Prophet. 462 This is the clear and liquid 
reason why [etc.]. 17*6 Ayliffe Paragon [305], I have 
robbed my self of liquid Proof by my own Act. 

b. Of an account or a debt : Undisputed. Now 
only in Scots Lem, said of a debt that has been 
ascertained and constituted against the debtor, 
either by a written obligation, or by the decree of 
a court. 

1660 Howell Did. s.v., To make accounts liquid, or deer, 
Uqreidttr, arrester les camples. *68* Rycaut tr. Graciau's 
Critick To Rdr,, A Debt of One hundred thousand Pieces 
of Eight, which his Catholic Majesty owed unto my Father: 
The Demand was unquestionable, for the Account was 
liquid, and clearly stated by the Councel of the Exchequer. 
*68* Scarlett Exchanges 120 To Discount . . is good and 
.sufficient payment, if it be of a due and. liqued Debt. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 133 Nor _ does it admit of any delay 
tho’ the Debt be entirely Liquid. r73r Liquid sum [see 
Liquidation *}. 1734 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (18091 253 
Inhibition mayproceed. .upon a liquid obligation. 1884 Sir 
R. Collier in Law Times Rep. LI. 581/2 A claim by way 
of compensation is admissible when it is for a demand which 
is termed liquid. 

S. Not fixed or stable. Of movement : Facile, 
unconstrained. 
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1855 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iv, 165 The liquid or con- 
vertible state in which we find the designations of office in 
the New Testament. 1867 Deutsch Kent. (1874) 13 The 
liquid nature, so to speak, of its technical terms. They 
mean anything and everything. 1877 Pauer Pianoforte 
Playing 16 The task of rendering the five fingers of each 
hand fluent, or, as we may say, liquid. 

d. Of assets, securities, etc. : Capable of being 
promptly converted into cash. 

*879 Daily News 26 May, Liquid Securities, or in other 
words, those easily convertible into cash when necessity 
arises. 1884 Pall Mall G. .5 May 7/2 A company with 
sufficient capital to take over the bank’s liquid assets. 

7. Comb . : 1 quid-solid a. [see quot.). 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. xiii. § 100 (1S75) 292 A 
liquid-solid aggregate, or, as we commonly call it, a plastic 
aggregate, will admit of internal redistrioution with com- 
parative facility. 

B. sb. 

1. A liquid substance (see A. 1 ). In pi. often 
= liquid food. 

Liquids and gases are classed together as fluids : see 
Fluid. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 31 Be it thy Choice .. To sit 
beneath her leafy Canopy, Quaffing rich Liquids. *725 
Watts Logic 1. vi. § 4 Juice includes both substance and 
liqui l. *773-83 Hoole LW. Fur, xxir. 88 E’er his lips 
essay’d The moistening liquid. 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 125 
He refused to swallow liquids. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. 
Steam Eng. 161 Steam when in contact with the liquid 
from which' it is formed. 1842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion 
(ed. 41 36 Thirst, or a desire for liquids. 1873 Fortnum 
Majolica vi. 58 The liquid of the bath must be tliin.^ 1879 
Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 320 We shall designate 
a mass which is absolutely incompressible, and absolutely 
devoid of resistance to change of shape, by the simple 
appellation of a liquid. _ 1893 Zangwill Master 11. iii 137 
Popping corks and gurgling liquids. 

b. Dutch liquid : see Dutch a. 3 b. 

2. Phonetics. A name applied to the sounds de- 
noted by the letters l, m, n, r, or (by some writers) 
only to those denoted by / and r. 

The name (L. liqui dx, sc. litters) is a literal translation 
of the Gr. Fynd (sc. crrOL\da) applied to A, /x, v. p, on account 
of their flowing and easy sound as compared with other 
consonants, or perh. as having an indeterminate or unstable 
character between consonant and vowel (cf. the application 
of hypos to a vowel of variable quantity ; also the term 
■tj/Ehrora ‘ semi- vowels ’, applied to the ‘liquids’ and cr). 
A somewhat analogous term is the F. mouilte lit. ‘ wet ’, 
used to denote the palatalized pronunciation of l and some 
other consonants. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 23 Theyr consonantes be devyded 
in to mutes & liquides or semivocalles. x6x* Florio, Li - 
quids, liquids, as L. M. N._ R. a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 
(1640) 47 It [L] melteth in the sounding, and is therefore 
called a liquid, the tongue striking the root of the palate 
gently. *7x0 Addison Toiler No. 163 r 7 There is scarce 
a Consonant in it ; I took care to make it run upon Liquids. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 88 r 3 By tempering the mute 
consonants with liquids and semi-vowels. 18x7 Byron Beppo 
xliv, With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, And 
gentle liquids gliding all so pat in. 

3. Comb . : t liquid vessel, receptacles for liquids. 

1649 New Haven Col. Rec. (1857) 1. 438 The wormes would 

eat it [timber] so as it would be vnsexviceable for making of 
liquid vessell. 

Hence Iii’qtiidless a. r without liquid. 

1826 Blacksu. Mag. XX. 397 Coleridge’s patent inkstand 
stood liquidless as a sand-bottle. 

Liquidambar (likwidarmbai). Also liquid 
amber, [a. mod.L. liquidambar (m Renou 16 x 5 ), 
app. irreg. f. L. liquid-us Liquid + med.L. ambar 
Amber.] 

1. A resinous gum which exudes from the bark 
of the tree Liquidambar slyracifiua. Called also 
copalm balsam. 

1598 Florio, Liquidantbro, liquid amber. 1616 Bulloicar, 
Lirpiid Amber. A sweete Rosin brought from the West 
Indies, comfortable to the braine. 1637 Tomlinson Renou’s 
Disp. iv. n. ix. 673 Liquid Amber is a certain oleous Rosine 
. . called from its suaveolence. Liquid Amber, or Oyl of 
Amber [orig. Liquidambar dictum, . . quasi ambarum liqui- 
dum]._ 1727-41 Chambers C.ycl. s.v. Amber, Liquid Amber, 
is a kind of native balsam, or resin, like turpentine; of a 
pleasant smell, somewhat like ambergris. 

2. Pot. A genus of trees, N.O. Hamamelidew , 
consisting of two species, L. orientalis of Asia 
Minor (which yields the balsam known as liquid 
storax), and L. styracifi.ua , the Sweet-gum Tree 
of N. America ; a tree of this genus. 

1843 Prescott Mexico (1854) 2 The rich foliage of the 
liquid-amber tree. 1846 W. D. Cooley Maritime 4 Ini. 
Discov. III. v. xviii. 273 The eastern slope of the Cordil- 
leras of Mexico, covered with thick forests of liquidambar. 
x88x Card. Chi-on. No. 412.652 Some young Liquidambars. 
1884 E, Eggleston in Century Mag. Jan. 446/2 Carts with 
truck wheels sawed from the liquid-amber orsweet-gum tree. 

Liquidate (li'kwidrit), ppl. a. Law. rare. 
Also 7 Sc. liquidat. [ad. late L. liquidat-us, 
pa. pple. of liqidddre, f. Hqttrdus liquid, clear.] 
Ascertained and fixed in amount. (Cf. Liquid a . 

4 b.) 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 77 The Judge sal take ane pledge 
fra the defender . . to pay the debt, with the skaiths taxat 
and liquidat In the persewers clame, to> the persewer, within 
space of fiftene dayes. *868 Act 31 432 Viet. c. 101 Sched. 
(FF) No. 1 With a Fifth Part more of the Interest due at 
each Term of liquidate Penalty. 

Liquidate (.li'kwidrit), ©. Also 7 liquidat. 
[f. late L. liquidcit-, ppl. stem of liqui dare, f. H- 
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quidus Liquid. Cf. F. Kqtdder, Sp. liquidar , It 
liquidare (.in sense 4 ).] 

T i. trans. To make clear or plain (something 
obscure or confused) ; to render unambiguous ; to 
settle (differences, disputes). Obs. 

a 1670 Hacket Alp. Williams 1. (1692) 19 There he 
discours’d with that depth of Learning, yet liquidating 
that depth with such facility of opening it. 1732 Hist. 
Litteraria III. 382 He liquidates many Points. 1763 
H. Walpole Kertne's Anted. Paint. 1. ii. 43 A senseless 
jumble, soon liquidated by a more egregious act of folly, 
1765 — Otranto iii. (1798) 49 Ere we liquidate our differ- 
ences by the sword. 1779-81 Johnson L. P. A ddison Wks. 
III. 38 There were these words, ‘ Britons, arise 1 Addison 
was frighted, lest he should be thought a promoter of in- 
surrection, and the line was liquidated to ‘ Britons, attend.’ 
1780 Bentham Princ. Legist, iii. § 10 In what other respects 
our ideas of them [pains and pleasures] may be liquidated 
will be considered in another place. 

b. To clear away, resolve (objections), rare. 

1620 Sir R. Naunton in Fortesc . Papers 114 He may 
liquidat ail scruples when he shall come to the Spanish 
Court. *863 F- H. I.aing in Ess. Relig. 4 Lit, Ser. 1. (1865) 
202 The same principle of a long preparation liquidates 
many other objections of the same character. 

+ 2. To determine and apportion by agreement or 
by litigation ; to reduce to order, set out clearly 
(accounts). Obs. 

c 1373 Balfour's Practicks (1734) 4T Ane Baron, in his 
awin court, may liquidate the prices of his fermis, auchtand 
to him he his tenentis. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman 
cTAlf. I. 22jHe] could cleare you anyaccount, could liqui- 
date and divide it to an haire. 1739 Cibber Ajpol, (1756) 
II. 45 This pension was to be liquidated into an equal 
share with us. 1755 Connect, Col. Rec. (1856) X. 366 A 
committee with full power . . to examine, liquidate, adjust, 
settle, and give needful orders for the payment of the 
several accounts. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 41 The 
commander . . will be able to liquidate the amount of his 
nett wages. 1793 Wythe Decis. Virginia 14 An account 
of goods not delivered or accepted as a payment nor 
liquidated between the parties ought not to be accepted as 
a payment in paper. 1798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (1809) I. 
114 Agreed to pay the tiebt on its being liquidated. 

Jig. 1739 Chesterf. Let. to Son 27 Feb.. (1892) III. 1248 
if our epistolary accounts were fairly liquidated, I believe 
you would be brought in considerably debtor. 

3. To clear off, pay (a debt). Also absol. in U.S. 
slang. 

*755 Johnson, Liquidate, to clear away: to lessen debts. 
178s Ld. Malmesbury Diaries 4 Corr. II. 122 The King 
desired the Prince of Wales to send in an Exact Statement 
of his debts, giving him to understand he would liquidate 
them. 1786 R. King in Life 4 Corr. (1894) 1. 6 As the debt 
arose during the circulation of paper, it may probably be more 
easily liquidated by the scale than in any other way. 1823 
Ljngaiid Hist. Eng. VI. no Charles ... had not wherewith 
to liquidate the arrears of his victorious army in Italy. 
1834 Ht. Martineau Moral iv. 135 No effort should be 
spared to liquidate the National Debt. *835 Haliburton 
Clocknt. Ser. 1. xviii, When I liquidate for my dinner, I like 
to get about the best that’s goin. 1849 Grote Hist. Greece 
11. lxxi. (1862) VI. 333 The pay which he had. offered was 
never liquidated. *868 Rogers PoI.Ecoji. iv. (1876) 6 In the 
vast majority of instances no money is used to liquidate 
debts on either side. 

4. Law and Co?nm. a. trans. To ascertain and 
set out clearly the liabilities of (a company or firm) 
and to arrange the apportioning of the assets; to 
‘windup’, b. intr. To go into liquidation. 

*870 Standard 16 Nov., A proposal to liquidate by 
arrangement was resolved upon by the creditors. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 27 Nov. 4/7 It has been decided to liquidate 
the Exchange Bank. 1884 Law Times 13 Dec. 119/1 The 
debtor liquidated and a trustee was appointed. 

5. trans. To liquefy, melt. rare. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Liquidate, to make moist, to 
clear. 1862 Jrnl. Soc. Arts X. 324/2 The heat of the ship’s 
hold being sufficient to partially liquidate its [sc. rubber] 
substance. 

b. fig. To dissipate, waste. 

1702 De Foe Reform. Manners Misc. 91 These [re. drunk- 
ards] liquidate their Wealth, and covet to be poor. 

6 . To make (a sound) less harsh or grating. 

In. some mod. Diets. 

Hence Lrquidated ppl. a., Liquidating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1727 BarLEY vol. II, Liquidated, made moist or clear; 
also spoken of Bills made current or payable ; pay’d off, 
cleared. 1749 Connect. Col Rec. (1876) IX. 453 That he press 
forward the liquidating, settling and obtaining final payment 
for the accounts. X798 Bay A mer. Law Rep. (1809) 1. 16 Li- 
quidated accounts. 1848 Arnould Mar. Insur.x. tv. (x866)I. 
181 Debts in the legal’ sense, that is, liquidated and ascertained 
amounts. . 1891 Daily News 15 Jan. 2/2 A substantial surplus 
will remain for division among the partners of the liquidated 
firm. 1805 Ibid. 8 May 8/7 Wheat . . declined under the 
combined control oflower cables, further rains in the West, 
and active liquidating. 1899 Ibid. 2 Feb. 4/7 Liquidating 
or abortive companies. 

Liquidation (likwidtfTJart), [n, of action f. 
late L. liquidare to Liquidate. Cf. F. liquidation .] 

1. Law. The action or process of ascertaining 
and apportioning the- amounts of a debt, etc. 

ci 373 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 41 Liquidation of prices 
of fermis. 173* Bailey vol. II, Liquidation, an ascertain- 
ment of some dubious; or disputable sum ; or of the respective 
pretensions which 2 persons may have to the same liquid or 
clear sum. _ 1737 Ibid., Liquidation [in trade] the order and 
method which a trader endeavours to establish in his affairs. 

2. The clearing off or settling (of a debt). 

1786 R. King in Life 4 Corr. (1894) 1. 6 How far a liquida- 
tion by the scale will be equitable 01 just, in your estimation, 
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I caiinot say. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 226 The 
na:icmal debt, for the liquidation of which there is the one 
exhaustless fund. 1804 Wellington in Gurw. Dcsp. 111 . 
272 It shall be applied to the liquidation of his debt to the 
Company. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. ix. 382 
His property was confiscated to the state in liquidation of 
the fine. 1879 Lubbock Addr, Pol. <5- Ednc. vi. 127 The 
liquidation of Debt is a national duty. 

3 . The action or process of winding up the affairs 
of a company, etc. ; the state or condition of being 
wound up ; esp. in phr. to go into liquidation. 

1869 Echo 23 Mar., The . . Company (limited) has passed 
into voluntary liquidation. 1873 Daily News 22 Sept. 3/2 
The notifications . . for the liquidation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in Rome number more than 60. 1874 Mrs. Riddell 

Mortomley II. viii. 90 If his own brother had gone into 
liquidation. 1879 Daily News 7 Jan. 5/5 A petition for liqui- 
dation in bankruptcy. 1880 I bid. 28 Oct., r I he vast majority 
of defaulters have their affairs arranged in liquidation. 

Liquidator (li-kwidAoi). [f- Liquidate v. 
-1- -ok. Cf. F. liquid# teuri] A person appointed 
to conduct the winding-up of a company. 

1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop. Law xxii. 170 
All executors and administrators, liquidators under the 
Joint Stock Companies Act. 1870 Daily News 23 Apr., 
The official liquidator.. had done all that he could to get in 
and administer the assets of the company. 

b. Liquidators of vessels (U. S.) : a class of 
officers of the New York custom-house. 

1884 R. Wheatley in Harpers Mag. June 58/1. _ 

Hence lAquidatorsliip, the office of liquidator. 
1869 Daily News 5 Nov., That .. the official liquidator 
should be allowed to retire from the provisional liquidator- 
ship. 

Liquidity (likwi'diti). [ad. L. liquiditdt-em , 
f. liq nidus Liquid a. : see -m\ Cf. F. liquidity, j 
The quality or condition of being liquid. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 183 They . .doe. .by reason 
of their liquiditie, very fitly prepare the way lbr_ other 
meats. 1633 H. More Conject. Cabbal (1713' 83 Air and 
Water, for their thinness and liquidity, are very like one 
another. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornwall fa Passing 
from a state of liquidity into a state of solidity. 1794 
Kirwan Elan. Min. (ed. 2) I. 39S Lavas owe their liquidity 
to melted bitumen and sulphur. 1813-21 Bentham On- 
tology Wks, 1843 VIII, 200 Of such of them as are in astate 
of fluidity, liquidity and gaseosity included. i 85 o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. iii. 29 Heavy rain fell, . . hut it came from a region 
high above that of liquidity. 1871 Roscoe Elan. Chew. 40 
This amount of heat which is necessary to keep the water 
in the liquid form .. is .. termed the reat of liquidity. 1881 
G. Macdonald Mary Mars/on I. ii. 33 Eyes. , with. .more 
than a touch of hardness in the midst of their liquidity, 
f b. Rarefied condition, subtlety. Ohs. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sa\ vi. 28 The spirits, for their 
liquidity, are more uneapable than the fluid Medium, which 
is the conveyer of Sounds, to persevere in the continued 
repetition of vocal Ayres. 

C. O.' sound: Clearness or purity of tone. 

1817 Keats Sleep y Poetry 371 The wild Thrilling liquidity 
of dewy piping. 1819 P. Morris in Blackw. Mag. VI. 309 
The mmd wandermg abroad rejoices in joining itself with . . 
the soothing liquidity of rivers. 1821 Examiner 155/2 
Sweet and indefinable liquidity of tone. 

Liquidize (li’kwidaiz), v. [f. Liquid a. + 
- 1 ZE. j trans. To make liquid, in various senses. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 72 The coffee-jug, which he 
at times applied to his lips, seemed to liquidize his imagina- 
tion. 1840 Ibid. LIX. 204 It should be liquidized in a silver 
saucepan. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N.Y.) X. 696 This 
also liquidizes.. all broad vowels, when a corresponding ter- 
mination has dropped. 1887 Mary Linskill In Exchange 
fog a Soul III. ly. 113 The hells were ringing softly, the 
softer for the nearness of the water, which seems always to 
‘ liquidise ’ the sound. 

Liquidly (li’k widli), adv. [f. Liquid a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a liquid manner ; after the manner of a liquid, 
1652 Sparke Scintilla Altaris (1663) 533 That dozen 
springs did liquidly record The twelve apostles. 1821 New 
Monthly Mag. III. 523 A noble crystal, which., is so 
liquidly transparent as to shew images truly through its 
softening medium. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, <y B. I. ix. 
175 Tea, between black and green.. ; something with a 
body, although most liquidly refreshing. 

+ 2 .fig. Clearly, plainly ( = L. liquidd). Obs. 

1620 Donne Semi, lxxiv, 750 That sense which arises . . 
evidently, liquidly, and manifestly out of the Originall 
Text it selfe. 1657 W. Blois Mod. Policies F iv, It concerns 
Christians to he cautelous before swearing, to swear Liquidly, 
and to observe Conscionably. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi 
Koit/i j xv. igq That the ancient Suspension was attended 
with such an interdict, appears liquidly enough by the second 
Councel of Arles. 1662 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 6) 283 Which 
they did. .as liquidly, clearly and truly expound and para- 
phrase, as if [etc.]. 

Liquidness(lrkwidnes], [f. Liquid a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being liquid, liquidity. 

1330 Palsgr. 239/2 Lyqueduesse, moysievr. 1622 Mabbe 
tr; Aleman's Guzman if A If. u. 54 The myre, by reason of 
its liquidnesse, had soked it selfe quite thorow my cloathes, 
**>75 Sir E. Sherburne Manilius Pref. 11 The fluidity and 
Liquidness of the Heavens, 1710 J. Clarke Rohanlt's Nat. 
Phil. (1729) I. 1x9 They are mistaken in their Notion of 
Hardness and Liquidness. 1836 F. Mahoney Pel. Father 
Prout (1859) *94 The bright river’s gliding liquidness. 1839 
Tails Mag. VI. 584 With such quivering liquidness of 
tune, The Gondola draws nigh, 
t Iriquidy, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Liquid sb. + 

*Y 1„] Of a liquid nature. 

. 04 °° Lon franc's Cirurg. 78 (Add. MS.) A venemy Vlcus 
«s, in whom habundep venytn sotyl & liquydy [v.r. liquid]. 

Liquiform (li‘kwifp.im), a. [Contracted ad. 
mod.L. type *liquidiformis, f. liquid-um Liquid 
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sb. : see -FORM.] Having the form or appearance 
of a liquid. Liquiform melanosis, * a name given 
by Dr. Carswell to the product of the disintegra- 
tion of melanotic tumours which are sometimes 
found in serous cavities’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S9). 

1805 T. Weaver tr. Werner's Treat. External Char. 
Fossils 204 Native-Quicksilver, which is found in globules, 
and liquiform. 1833 Carswell Pathol. Anat ., Melanoma 3 
Liquiform Melanosis. 

Liquiriee, obs. form of Liquobick. 

Liquor (li’kat), sb. Forms: 3 lieur(e, 4 li-, 
lykour, 4-6 lycour(e, 4-7 licour(e, liquour(e, 
5-6 lycor, 5-7 lieor, (5 lycure, lycowr,lieeore, 

6 liquore, lyquor, liker, lickor, likeour, 7 
liqor, liquer, licquor, lacker), 6- liquor, [a. 
OF. Hour, licour, likc.ur, mod.F. liqueur (Tr. lieor, 
liquor, Sp., Pg. lieor, It. liquore), a. L. liquor 
(in Lucretius also liquor) liquidity (hence cotter. 
a liquid, liquor), cogu. w. liqudre, liquore, liqui 
(see Liquate, Liquid). The later Eng. lorms have 
been assimilated graphically to the L. word, without 
change of pronunciation. 

The L. root *llqu- is by some scholars thought to represent 
a pre-Latin *wltq-, found also in Celtic (Irish jliuch, Welsh 
gwlyb, wet); but this is doubtful.] 
f i. A liquid ; matter in a liquid state ; occas. in 
wider sense, a fluid. Obs. in general sense 
a X223 Auer. R. 164 Hwo pet here a deorewurxle licttr, offer 
a deorewur 3 e wete, as is hame, in a feble uetles. a 1300 
Cursor M. 21620 pis cros was men pan wont to se, and it vs as 
tald |mt a Iicure par-of ran. 1337 Lay Folks Catech. 2S9 
It [baptisme] be done anely in water, For nanothir licour is 
leuefiill thar fore. 1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 116/2 Vynegre, 
Oyle, and Hony and till other Lycours gaugeable. 1450- 
1330 Myrr. our Ltuiye 239 Wyth thre lyquores that ys 
with wepynge teares, wyth blody swette, and wyth blode. 
1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. xxxii. Wks. (1876) 41 Parte of 
they r payne shall be in a pytte full of brennynge iycour. 
1604 E. G[kimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies IV. x. 234 
Although it [quicksilver] be a liquor, yet is it more heavie 
then any other niettall. 1610 Shark. Temp. it. ii. 21 Yond 
same blacke cloud, ..lookes like a fouie bumbard that would 
shed his licquor. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 59 Which 
Veins and Arteries [in the Louse] are so exceeding little, 
that both they and their Liquor are insensible. X701 tr. Le 
Clerc's Prim. Fathers 309 He [Prudentius] would have the 
Soul to be a very subtle Liquor. 

*1 Used in the primary Latin sense : Liquid quality, 
liquidity. Obs. rare. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 63 Your prin- 
cipal! Agent. .Which I teach you to knowe by signes fowre, 
By Colour, Odour, Sapor and Liquore. 

b. In somewhat specialized uses : The liquid 
constituent of a secretion or the like; the liquid 
product of a chemical operation. Also in various 
phrases (often translating Lat. names of substances), 
as liquor of flints = liquor silicum (see 6 ) ; liquor 
of the Hollanders (see quot.) ; liquor of Li bavhts, 
bichloride of tin. 

1563 in Satir. Poems Reform. I. 4 , 1 heave not vpe my 
handes filled w t!l liquour of gowld, but w ll > water so muehe 
rysed by Artaxerxes. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Client. II. 150 
f Liquor of flints, siliceous potash, be poured into a solution 
of gold. 1808 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 93 The fuming 
muriate of tin, the Liquor of Libavius, is known to contain 
dry muriatic acid. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 305 
Treat directly the morphia with diluted sulphuric acid and 
permit the liquor to crystallize. 1838 T. Thomson Client. 
Org. Bodies 12 The chloride of olefiant gas, usually called 
Liquor of the Hollanders. 1879 J. M. Duncan Lett. Dis. 
Women xv, 1x889) 108 The retained menstrual fluid becomes 
denser, the liquor being mostly absorbed. 

2 . A liquid or a prepared solution used as a wash 
or bath, and in many processes in the industrial 
arts, e.g. in Tanning the ooze or tan -water. Iron , 
red, yellow liquor (see quot. I 839). 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (18S2) 37 The slioomaker 
liquoreth his leather, with waterish liquor, kitchen stufie, 
and all kinde of baggage mingled togither. i6xx Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) i6t Paide for wocld and coles for the boylinge 
of the lecker to the same, xijd. 1691 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857)11. 292 The sole invention for dipping of cloth, 
hats, scarfes, &c. in a certain liquor that shal preserve 
them to keep out rain. 1730 Southall Bugs 14 My Liquor’s 
being then so strong and oleous, that I durst not venture to 
liquor the Furniture. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 
307/1 The hides are then put into a pit of strong liquor 
called ooze or wooze, prepared, .by infusing ground bark in 
water. 1839 Uue Diet. Arts 223 The pyrolignite of iron 
called iron liquor in this country, is the only mordant used 
in calico-printing for black, violet, puce, and brown colours. 
The acetate of alumina, prepared from pyrolignous acid, is 
much used by the calico-printers under the name of red or 
yellow liquor, being employed for these dyes. Ibid. 1209 
Some finely clarified syrup, made from loaf sugar, called 
liquor by the refiners, is poured.. upon the base of each 
cone. 1883 B. W. Richardson Field of Disease 492 In the 
further process of finishing the snuff., there is what is called 
sifting ‘the shorts’, pre aratory to adding the ‘liquors’, 
viz. salt and water to make weight, and scents to give per- 
fume. 

tb. dial. Grease or oil (for lubricating pur- 
poses). Obs. (Cf. Liquor v. x.) 

1539 Ludlow Chnrchm. Acc. (Camdenl go Payd for lycor 
to lycor the chymes.. jd. 1584 Ibid. 167 Item, for a pynte 
of goose liker, to liker the belles, .iijd. 

c. Brewing. Water. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. vi. 278 The Day before you in- 
tend to brew, you should boil a Copper of Liquor, (Water 
being an improper Term, in a Brew-house). 1742 Land. <y 
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Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 22 The Liquor (for it is Six-pence 
Forfeit in the London Brew-house if the Word Water is 
named). x88o Times 2 Oct. 6/1 1 Liquor ’ is the word used, 
because in brewing it is considered a grave solecism to speak 
of ‘ water 

3 . Liquid for drinking; beverage, drink. Now 
almost exclusively spec. , a drink produced by fer- 
mentation or distillation. Malt liquor, liquor 
bre w ed from malt ; ale, beer, porter, etc. Spirituous 
liquor, liquor produced by distillation; spitiis. 
Vinous liquor , liquor made from grapes ; wine. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13405 Diane he neuer ar sli lictir. 13. . 
Coer de L. 3048 To meteliadde he no savour. To wyn, ne 
watyr, ne no Iycour. 1340 Hamfolk Pr. Cense. 6763 Na 
licour sal pai fynd to fele, pat pair tlirest nrught sleke. 1390 
Gower Conf. HI. 315 This Maister [a Surgien and Phisicien] 

. putte a liquour in hire mouth. 1412-20 Lydc. Citron, 
Troy 1. vi, For his chiefs socouie She toke to hym a vyoll 
with lycoure. 1494 Fabyan Citron, 1. iii. 10 In the whiche 
they caste wyne, mylke, and other Lycours. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary x. (1870) 252 Water.. of the whiche dyuers lycours 
or drynkes for inaimes sustynaunce be made of [.?/(•]. x 6 xx 
Bible Num. vi. 3 Neither shal he drinkeany liquor of grapes, 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 445 Eve..thir flowing cups With 
pleasant liquors crown’d. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 33 They call it Coffee,.. This Liquor is made of a 
Berry. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <$- P. 36 A broad Face, 
from which drops his Proboscis or Trunk .. ; through its 
Hollow he sucks his Liquor. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Ctess Mar 10 Mar., Sherbet .. is the liquor they 
drink at meals, 17x9 Defoe Crusoe 1. xiii. 11840) 227 There 
were some casks of liquor, whether wine or brandy I knew 
not. X765 Phil. Trans. LV. 227 Beer, cyder, champaign, 
and other Huffy liquors. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (1790) 
139 Persons afflicted with low spirits, . . find more benefit 
from the use of solid food and generous liquors. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Client. (1814) 141 Fruits for the manufacture 
of fermented liquors. 1842 M. Russell Polynesia iii. 
(1849) x 20 Their own laws were strong enough to prevent 
the manufacture of spirituous liquors at home. 
fig. 1526 Pilgr. Per -f. tW. de W. 1531) 53 Fruytfull and 
quyeke by the Iycour and sappe of ebarite and grace. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erastit. Par. Gal. x6 My sonne Isaac by 
drynkyng theeffectuall lickor of thegospel.shal styli. . grower 
vp, vntill he become a perlite man. 1384 Lodge Alarum 
(1879) 44 They.. are drunken with the Iycour of her abho- 
minations. 1859 FitzGerald tr. Omar ii. (18991 69 Awake, 
my Little ones, and fill the Cup Before Life's Liquor in its 
Cup be dry. 

b. With reference to intoxicating effect. Dis- 
guised with liquor — Disguised ppl. a. 6. In 
liquor : in a state of intoxication. To be {the) 
•worse for liquor : to be overcome by drink. 

a 1329 Skelton Bk. 3 Fools Wks. 1843 I. 202 Thou hast 
wylde lycoure, the whiche maketh all thy stomacke to be on 
a flambe. 159a Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 23a, He is 
reputed.. a boore that will not take his licour profoundly. 
*752 Humf. Ess. <*;■ 'Treat. (1777) I. 229 Though the passion 
for liquor be more brutal and debasing. 1733 Scots Mag. 
May 260/2 He was in liquor. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
xvii. IV. no When he had slept off his liquor. 1871 
Smiles Charac. ix. 11876) 246 He .. led her across, not ob- 
serving that she was in liquor at the time. 1893 Fordes- 
Mitchell Retain. Gt. Mutiny 108 He had never been the 
worse for liquor in his life. 

c. slang. (Chiefly U.S.) A drink (of an intoxi- 
cating beverage). Also, a liquor-up. 

i860 Lever One of them xxii, If you choose to come in 
and take a liquor with me. 1872 Echo 23 Aug. (Farmer),, 
To have, as the Americans would say, a liquor-up, at the 
hotel. 1882 Punch 29 Apr. 193/2 These ‘ nips ’ and ‘pegs ’ 
and ‘liquors ’..at all hours of the day were unknown to us. 

f d. Used for Liqueur. Obs. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 259/2 Liquors of various- 
sorts are compounded and 'distilled at Montpelier. 

4 . The water in which meat has been boiled ; 
broth, sauce; the fat in which bacon, fish, or the 
like has been fried ; the liquid contained in oysters. 

C1430 Two Cookery-bks, 11 pen take pe lycowr of pe 
bonys, an pe skyn, an fie brothe pat pe Capoun was sothyn 
ynne. c 1440 Prompt. Parv. 303/1 Lycure, or brothe of 
fvsche, and oper lyke, liquameti. C1450 ME. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 65 Take and sepe verueyne, and beiouye, and 
wermod . . & panne . . take pe same erbys . . and grynde 
hem. and tempre hem wyp pe same licour a geyne, c 1460. 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 382 Looke ye haue good mustarde 
per-to [bravne] and good licoure: 1514 Barclay Cyt, rj- 
Uplandyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xlvii, Oft all the broth & 
licour fat Is spilt on tliy gown e. 1719 De Foe Crusoe iu 
ii. (1840! 30 He . . softened them with the liquor of the meat.. 
1747 Mrs. Glassb Cookery ii. (1767) 49 Take some of the 
oyster liquor [etc.]. / bid. 59 Let them grow cold in 
their own liquor before you serve them up. Ibid, vi. 125 
When you boil a leg of pork or a good piece of beef, save 
the liquor, .. Then put in the pork or beef liquor. 1806 
A, Hunter Cnlina (ed. 3) 77 Add a little anchovy liquor. 
ibid. 115 A few oysters with their liquor, 1896 War- 
wicksh. Class., Liquor, gravy, the grease of fried bacon, &c„ 

5 . The liquid produced by infusion (in testing 
the quality of a tea). In liquor, in the state of an 
infusion. 

1870 E. Money Cultiv. <$■ Manuf. Tea (1878) iii They 
judge from three things, first, the Tea ; secondly, the liquor 
thirdly, the out-turn. . . The Liquor. — In taste this should 
be strong, rasping, and pungent. Ibid. 136 Its [.re. Flowery 
Pekoe’s] strength in liquor is very great. i88z Tea CycL. 
224/ 1 Poor teas of weak liquor. 

|]6. The Latin word, pronounced loi'kwpr and 
li’kwpr, is used (a) in Pharmacy and Med. in the- 
names of various solutions of medicinal substances, 
in water, as liquor ammonise., strong solution of 
ammonia (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S89) ; liquor potassx, 
an aqueous solution of hydrate of potash ; liquor- 
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silictim, * a compound of silex and salt of tartar, 
discovered by Van Helmont in 1640, which be- 
comes liquid in a damp moisture ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1889). (b) in Physiol, as liquor amnii, the fluid 

contained in the sac of the amnion ; liquor san- 
guinis , the blood-plasma. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 51 He melted the 
white sand of Freyenwalde with four times its weight of 
salt of tartar, and formed a liquor silicum. 1839 Lind ley 
Introd. Bot. 1. ii. 220 The fluid matter contained within the 
nucleus is called the liquor amnios [sic]. 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon’s Anim. Client. II. 360 The liquor amnii at the sixth 
month was turbid. 1857 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 
184, I dissolved a portion of this concretion in liquor 
potassae. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. A nat. (ed. 2) 14 
Liquor sanguinis consists of a watery solution of certain 
inorganic salts. 

7 . attrib, and Comb., as liquor-cistern, - dealer , 
-gage, glass, -saloon, -seller, - shop , -store, -tent, 
traffic, vessel; liquor-fired, -seasoned adjs. Also 
+ liquor-back, a kind of vat used in brewing; 
liquor-pump, * a portable pump for emptying 
casks, etc.’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); also in 
Sugar-Manuf. (see quot.) ; liquor-thief, a tube 
which, is let down through the bung-hole of a cask 
in sampling spirits (Knight). 

1691 T. H[ale] Ace. Hew Invent. 102 Cisterns, Scuppers, 
"Liquor-Bocks. . 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 765 The cock, .above 
is left open to maintain a communication with the *liquor 
cistern [in tanning]. 1839 H. W. Beecher Life Thoughts 
Ser. 11. 70, I can imagine how a "liquor-dealer would feel 
to own his conversion. 1898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 138 
Her "liquor-fired face. 187s Knight Diet. Mech., * Liquor- 
gage. 1830 Marryat King's Own ix, A bottle of brandy, 
and a "liquor glass, 1839 Due Diet. Arts 1196 In Deme- 
rara . . it is usual to attach to the [sugar J mill a "liquor- 
pump. In action, the liquor from the gutter of the mill- 
bed runs into the cistern of the pump, and is raised . . to 
the gutter which leads to the clarifier or coppers. 1874 
D. Macrae Americans at Hontexh. 320 In liquor-saloons 
and gambling-houses. 1884 Mag. of Art Mar. 213/2 Some 
i.getting*liquor-seasoned asthey grow older. 1809MALKIN 
Gil Rlas'm.xni. (Rtldg. 115 A "Liquor-shop. 1813 A nn. ii eg., 
Citron, 46 Mr. Henry Bear's "liquor-store. 1889 T. Hardy 
Mayor ofCasterbr. i, The licensed "liquor-tent. 1901 19 th 
Cent. Oct. 538. The illicit "liquor-traffic had been abso- 
lutely stopped. 1608 R. Norton tr. Stettin’s Disme Diij, 
Of Gaudging, and the measures of all "Liquor vessels. 

Hence Lii-quordom nonce-mi. 

1892 Farrar in Contemp . Rev. Oct. 345 In the sense in 
which it is incessantly used by the defenders of liquordom. 

Liquor (li'kai), v. [f. Liquor sbi] 

1 . trans. To cover or smear with a liquor ; esp. 
to lubricate with grease or oil. Ohs. exc. as nonce- 
use in to liquor over. 

1573 Chnrchw. Acc. St. Margaret, Wesfm. (Nichols 1797) 
19 Paid for netesfoot oil to liquor the belles . . A. 1577 Fen- 
ton Gold. Epist. 46 He liquored the earth wyth hys bioude. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 117 Cart-Wheeles squeak not when 
they are liquored. 1635 Baxter Quaker's Catcch. 22 If I 
had your Spirit to liquor ray tongue, I should .. preach the 
people out of the place, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 388 
Witches liquor their Staves and fly through the Air. *718 
Motteux Quix. (1733) I. 149 That which he fansy’d to be 
Blood, was only. .the Oil of the Lamp that had liquor’d his 
Hair and Face. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 
348 Greasing, or Liquoring the Hoofs with Hog’s Lard. 
1847 Hai.uweia, Liquor, to oil, or anoint, . Glouc. 1864 
Ga. Words 80/2 Great knobs of buds on a horse-chestnut . . 
liquored over with an oily exudation. 

2 . isp. To dress (leather, boots or shoes) with 
oil or grease. 

1502 [see Liquoring vbl. * 5 .]. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. tv. 
v. ioo They would melt mee out of my fat drop by drop, 
and liquor Fishermens boots with me. 1607 Topskli. Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 527 The fat of Swine is very precious to liquor 
shooes and boots therewithal. 1681 Chetham Angler's 
Vade-nt. xxxiv. § 31 (1689) 202 Let the Currier very well 
Liquor them with following Liquor. 1776 Anstby Election 
Bating Polish his Stirrups and liquor his Boots. 1830 G. 
Co cm an Br. Grins, Random Records (1872) 471 [He] 
liquored his boots, rubbed down his Highland pony [etc.]. 

b. slang, in phr, To liquor \ a person’s) boots : 
(a) to cuckold (him) ; (/>) (see quot. 1785). 

1702 T. Brown Wks. (1720) II. 305 Believing for some 
Reasons he had an underhand Design of liquoring his boots 
for him. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v,, To liquor 
one's boots, to drink before a journey, among Roman Ca- 
tholicks to administer the extreme unction. 

j*c. slang. To thrash, beat ; esp. in phr. to liquor 
(a person’s) hide, Obs. 

a 1689 R. Hood ff Little fahn v iii. in Child Ballads III. 
134/2 I'll liquor thy hide, If thou offerst to touch the string. 
1719 D'TJrpey Pills VI, lot I’ll liquor your Hide. 

f 3 . Cookery. To cover (pie-crust) with a pre- 
pared liquor ; to glaze, Obs. 

a *704 Compl. Servant-Maid (ed. 7) 72 Liquor it [a pie] 
with Claret, Butter, and stript Time. 1751 Smollett An 
Pickle II, xlviii, 82 Two pies, one of dormice liquored with 
syrup of white poppies, 

4 . In various industrial arts : To steep in or soak 
with a liquor; to steep (malt) in water; to clear 
(sugar-loaves) by pouring over them a ‘liquor’ of 
fine syrup. 

1743 bond. § Country Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 99 While the Malt 
lies liquored in the Mash- vat. 1833 Ure Rep. Sugar Re- 
fining 3 in Pari. Papers XXXIII. 533, I regret that cir- 
cumstances did not permit me to adopt as my general prac- 
tice the clearing the loaves with fine syrup, called liquoring, 
instead of using clay pap. *831 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chew. Technol. III. 153 The [tobacco] leaves intended for 
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the production of snuff are sorted and liquored. 1874, 
1893 [see Liquoring vbl. si.]. 

D. transf. To adulterate (spirits) with water. 
1894 Daily Hews 18 Apr. 6/6 They willbe obliged to 
‘liquor’ their spirits — that is to say, they will dilute them 
with water. 

5 . To supply with liquor to drink; to ply with 
liquor. Also to liquor up. Now slang. 

c 1560 Misogonus 1. iv. 19 (Brandi Quelleit 434), I thinke, 
heis at Alhouse, a likeringe ones brayne. 1377 Fenton 
Gold. Epist. 1x3 The blynde man, who weening to powre 
drinke into hys dyshe, powreth it into y ,: riuer which hath 
no neede to bee liquored, c 1600 Timott in. iv, If that your 
tliroates are dry, I’le liqueur them. 1642 R. Carpenter 
Experience 1, xvii. 118 If wee licker them throughly with 
strong Beere. 1662 Rump I. 336 Unlesse the Brewer doth 
liquor him home. 1709 E. Ward Secret Hist, of Clubs 321 
There are several of these Flat-Cap Societies of Female 
Tatlers, who, as soon as their Business is over, liquor their 
Weather-beaten Hides at the Taverns adjacent to the 
Markets which they use. [Cf. 2 c ] 1710 — Brit. 

Hudibras 5 Some liquor'd well with Foggy Ale. 1832 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1803) 294 ‘ Call him in roared 
Sir Harry, 1 and let's liquor him '. 1890 Boy's Own Paper 1 1 
Jan. 227/3 I’ve been liquored up and stroked down till I feel 
about as shaky as our friend Hugh there. 

6. intr. (slang.) To drink alcoholic liquor. Also 
to liquor tip. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. I. 239 It’s a bargain 
then,, .come let’s liquor on it. 1845 S. Judd Margaret 1. 
xii. 81 The old man called her Mary. ‘ No, Dad,, .it must 
be Margaret ’. ‘ No ! Mary. . . Besides, that’s a Bible name, 
and we can’t liquor up on Margaret *862 Macm. Mag. 
June 146 They, .liquored at the bar, and played the myste- 
rious game ‘euchre’, 1893 Zangwill Master n. xi. 259 
‘ Will you liquor with me T he said. 

Hence Id. - quo red ppl. a. ; Li ‘quo ring' vbl. sb. 
Also Li'quorer. 

1302 Privy Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830V 37 A barrell 
of gieese..for the licoryogof the Quenes borehydes. 1611 
Co tgr., Surpoiuct, . . an oylie grease scummed from peeces 
of lichored leather. 1667 Lacy Sauny Scot iv. (1698) 26 O’ 
my Saul, Sawndy wou’d be Hang’d gin I sud bestow an 
aw’d Liquor'd Bute. 1681 Dryden Abs.y A chit. 11. 460 Og 
from a treason-tavern rolling home, Round as a globe, and 
liquored every chink. 1851 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. 
Technol. III. 136 The liquored leaves [of tobacco] are tied 
up in bundles. 1874 W. Crookes Dyeing y Calico-pr. iv. 
47 By this alternate steaming and liquoring, the goods 
are much more thoroughly cleansed than [etc.]. 1883 A. 
Edgar D/if C&. Life Scot. 326 These sobered liquorers. 1893 
C. Booth Life y Labour Lond. IV. 224 The class of opera- 
tives [of a cigar factory] known as" liquorers' and 1 strippers’. 
Ibid,, ‘ Liquoring ’ is the preliminary process to which the 
[tobacco] leaf is subjected, and consists in sprinkling it with 
pure water by means of a spray [etc.]. 1896 G. M. Stisted 
Life Sir R. F. Burton xi, 267 A stroll . ; enlivened by an 
occasional liquoring up with a new acquaintance. 

Iiiquoras, obs. form of Liquorice. 
Liquorice, licorice (lrkoris). Forms: 3 
licorizi, 3-5 licorys, lycorys, 4-5 lycorice, -yce, 
5 lycuryoe, 5-6 li-, lycores(se, 5-7 li-, lycoris(e, 
(6 -yse, -yze,-isse), 6 likoriee, lykorise, licko- 
rise, licquoris, liquerise, ly query ce, -esse, li-, 
lycouresse, lyeuresse, lykeres, liquoras, 6-7 
li-, lyooras, liquoris, 7 lichoras, licorish, 
liquirice, liquares, lykyrrhize, licourice, 7-8 
liquorish., 9 dial, lickerish, 6- licorice, 7- 
liquorice. [a. AF. lycorys , OF. * licorice, early 
mocLF. liquerice (Cotgr.), ad. late L. liquiritia 
(whence It. liquirizia, legorma, MHO. lakerilze, 
mod.G. lakritze, Du. lakk(e)ris. Da., Sw lakrits), 
corruptly a. Gr. yAv/cvppfa (latinized glycyrrhiza 
by Pliny), f, 7A1 i/cvs sweet + pfa root. The Rom. 
langs. in general have metathetic forms of the late 
L. word: OF. recolisse, regolisse, etc. (mod.F. rd- 
glisse ), Pr. regalicia, Sp. regalizigt, Pg. regaliz, 
regal ice, It. regoliziai] 

1 . The rhizome (also called liquorice-roof) of the 
plant Glycyrrhiza glabra. Also, a preparation 
(used medicinally and as a sweetmeat) made from 
the evaporated juice of this rhizome, and commonly 
sold in black cylindrical sticks ; also called extract 
of liquorice , stick or Spanish liquorice, Spanish 
juice. Italian liquorice : a similar product ob- 
tained from Glycyrrhiza echinata. 

£1203 Lay. 17743 And gingiuere & licoriz he hom lefliche 
3ef. 13. . K. Alls. 428 His love is al so swete, y-wis, So 
ever is mylk or licoris ! a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 26 
Such licoris mai leche from lyve to lone, Such sucre mon 
secheth that saveth men sone. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
160 Commodytes. .commynga out of Spayne, . Bene fygues 
And lycorys, Syvyle oyle, and grayne. 1510 Horman Pulg. 
39 b, Lyeuresse is good for the voyce, 1342 Boorde Dyetary 
xxii. (1870) 287 Lyqueryce . . doth loose fleume. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny I. 356 Cheese made of Mares or Asses milk, and 
Licorice, i<Su Bkaum, & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle 1. i, Carry 
him this sticke of Licoras, tell him his Mistresse sent it him, 
and bid him bite apeece, 'twill open his pipes the better, 
say. 1613 in Rec. Convent. Roy. Burghs (1870) II. 396 Ilk 
gntt ball of brissell annetseides and liqueres. 1684 tr. 
Bond’s Merc. Cornpit, xiv. 487 A Lambitive that consists 
of the Syrups of Lykyrrhize, violets [etc.]. 1683 Lond. Gas. 
No, 2000/4 The Juyce of Liquorice of Blois .. is sold at the 
two Pestles and Mortars in St. Martins Lane near Charing. 
Cross.. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 35 Use Water 
wherein sliced Liquorice is steeped. 1730 Phil. Trans. 
XLVII, xii. 77 Their poison .. has a great deal of resem- 
blance with Spanish liquorice. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack 
viii, Don’t eat the stiek-liquo, ice. 1869 Blackmore Loma 


LIQUOROUS. 

D. vi, I cough sometimes in the winter-weather, and father 
gives me lickerish. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary m. i, l0 9 He 
hath a yellow beard. .. Like a carrot’s,., and English carrot's 
better than Spanish licorice. 

Jig. 1392 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 164 O the 
sugar candy of the delicate bagpipe there : and 1} the licorise 
of the diuine dulcimers there. 

2 . The leguminous plant Glycyrrhiza glabra, the 
dried rhizome of which is the liquorice of commerce. 
Applied also to other species, esp. G. echinata . 

1348 Turner Nantes of Herbes 40 Glycyrrhiza called in 
latin Radix dnlcis is named in english Lycores, in duch 
Sueszholts, ox Lycoris or Clarish. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
50 Of Licorise. Lycorise is so saide, especially through the 
Greeke word, for that it hath a sweete roote. 1376 Sum „ 
in Antiq. Rep. (1809] IV. 424 Gardinges and Orchettes 
wharin growes . . Cherries, Wallnutes & also Licores. 1588 
Greene Pandosto (1607) Ded. 2 Vnicornes being glutted 
with brousing on rootes of Lycoras. 1654 Evelyn Mem.. 
(1857). I. 316 All marsh ground till we came to Brigg, famous 
for the plantations of licorice. 1760 Brown Compl. Farmer 
it. 31 You may, if a deep mould, plant them [certain lands] 
with liquorish. 1811 Lvsons Suppl. Env. Lond. 448 About 
ten acres of licorice have lately been planted in the parishes 
of Barnes and Mortlake. 1830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 91 
The roots of the liquorice contain an abundance of a sweet 
subacrid mucilaginous juice. 1870 Y eats Nat. Hist.Comm. 
243 Liquorice is a native of Italy, Spain, Sicily, and the 
southern parts of Europe. 

3 . Applied, with qualifying epithet, to various 
plants, the roots of which resemble or are used as 
substitutes for the true liquorice, as English , 
Indian, mountain, wild liqtwrice (see quots.). 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes 86 R egaiicnm ..It maye 
be called in englishe niocke Licores, because the leaues are 
lyke Licores. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet, II. 6 Eij/i Put to 
it as much of the fine Powder of Bole Armoniack and Eng- 
lish Liquorish . . as will make it up into a stiff Paste. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 Liquorice, Wild, Astragalus; 
Caperaria; Glycine. 1866 Treas. Bot. II. 687/2 Wild liquor- 
ice, Abrus ; also an American name for Galium circmsans. ■ 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as liquorice-planter, \-race 
( = root), -root, -runner, -set, -soup, -stick, -tree, 
-water, - wood ; liquorice juice, the juice extracted 
from liquorice root, esp. as dried and prepared 
for use ; liquorice mass, paste, ‘ crude liquorice’ 
(Cent. Diet.); liquorice powder, ground liquorice, 
root, used as an aperient ; liquorice vetch, 
Astragaltts glycyphyllus ; liquorice weed, a tro- 
pical plant, Scoparia dulcis (Cent. Diet.). 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 1. vi. 392 Of "Liquorice, 
uyee. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 279/1 Good liquorice juice is 
lack, dry, easily broken. ., with _a shining fracture. 1763 
Museum Rusticmn I. lx. 256 "Liquorice-planters in York- 
shire and Surry. 1712 Steele Sped. No.. 328 r 3 When 
I had occasion to buy Treacle or "Liquorish Power [sic] 
at the apothecary’s shop, c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 183 
"Liquericie rase 3 iij. 1330 Palsgr. 239/1 "Lycorice rote, 
recltce. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 401 Sliced 
liquorice-root. 1763 Museum Rusticmn I. lx. 253 Some 
"liquorice runners, or "sets are to be procured. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 10 Mar., The "liquorice soup and fat pork which con- 
stitute the usual diet at the hotel. .1580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, /•« friqunt,..sho a "lickorous sticke. 1782 J. 
Mill Diary (1889) 67 A decoction of 2 oz. lint-seed, 2 do. 
of Liquorish-stick bruised and boiled. 1882 A. J. C. Hare 
in Gd. Words Mar. 186 The rich plain sprinkled with "liquor- 
ice-trees. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 "Liquorice 
Vetch , Astragalus. 188a Garden 24 J une 439/1 In the hedges 
ou may very occasionally meet with a rare plant.. known 
y the not inappropriate name of Liquorice Vetch. 1865 
Athenaeum No. 1984. 614/2 A glass of "liquorice- water. 
1611 Flqrio, LigorUio, the "Lycorice-wood, 

Liquoring (lrkariq), ppl. a. Comm. [f. 
Liquor v. + -ing 2 .] Of tea : That produces (a 
specified kind of) liquor. (Cf. Liquor sb. 5.) 

*891 Times 13 Oct. 9/3 Tea . . Undesirable liquoring sorts 
were rather lower. 1892 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 7/1 Useful 
liquoring teas show an advance of a farthing. 

Liquorish. _(li - karij), a. [f. Liquor sb. + -ish. 
(An etymologizing sense-perversion of Lickerish.)] 
Fond of or indicating fondness for liquor. 

1894 S. R. Keightley Crimson Sign ers A rare seaman, 
but liquorish. . . He was born with a thirst. 1899 F. T. Bullen 
Log Sea-waif 270 He turned a liquorish eye upon me. 
Hence Li quorishly adv . ; Lrqttorislmess. 

1789 Emblems of Mortality p. xxvii, To contemplate the 
Liquorishness of one Figure of Death, who is secretly suck- 
ing through a Reed the Wine from the emptied Cask. 1832 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 39 That purpose 
was to try how many silver foxes’ heads full of port-wine 
Tom could carry off without tumbling, and the old fellow, 
being rather liquorishly inclined, had never made any objec- 
tion to the experiment. 

Liquorish: see Lickerish, Liquorice. 
Liquorist (lrkaiist). [a. F. liquoriste.] One 
who makes liqueurs, 

1844 Eraser’s Mag. XXX. 433/1 The French are our 
masters in the art of the liquorist. 1879 Spoil's Encycl. 
Industr. Arts etc. 1, 223 The manufacture of these liqueurs 
constitutes the trade of the ‘ compounder ’ or ‘ liquorist ’. 

Liquorless tU-kailes), a. [f. Liquor sb. + 
-less.J Without liquor. 

1839 Sala Gas-light y D. it. 27 The haughty Hospodar 
of Hungary, drinks confusion to the Bold Handit of Bul- 
garia in a ltquoiless cup, x8oi Voice (N. Y.) 26 Mar., Can- 
not the poor man’s club be a liquorless dub ? 

+ Li’quorous, a. Obs. ran- \ [f. Liquor sb. 
-f-ous j Of the nature of liquor ; liquid. 

1678 R. R[ussell] Geber n. i. iv. xiii. 117 And by that 
which is made by Filter, We acquire the Clearness of every 
Liquorous Thing. 


LIQUORSOME. 

t Li’qiiOrsome, a. Oh. [f. Liquor sb. (er- 
roneously supposed to be the source of liquorous 
Lickerous a.) + -some.] = Lickerish, Lickerous. 
Hence Arquorsomely adv. 

1636 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 27 Men of shallow 
minds and liquorsome bodies, cleaving to the pleasures of 
the flesh. 1664 — • Myst. luiq. 1. vii. at Liquorsomely par- 
taking of the diffused reek of the things Sacrificed. 

Liquourish, obs. form of Lickerish. 

|| Lira (If ra). PI. II lire (If re), rarely liras. 
Also 7 in anglicized form lire. [It. lira , a con- 
tracted form of L. libra pound : see Libra.] The 
name of an Italian silver coin which is the unit of 
monetary value in that country. 

It is now divided into too centesimi, and equivalent in 
value to the French franc. 

1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 70, I bought . . a fat hen for two 
lires. 1756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760! IV, ii3 A bracera . . 
may be hired from Venice to Trieste for fifty or sixty lire. 
Note, A lira is about 6 d. sterling. 1868 Browning Ring 4 
Bit. r. 39, I found this book, Gave a lira for it, eightpence 
English just. 1877 L. W. M. Lockhart Mine is Thine iv, 
The money went to the marchioness .. who may have fed the 
hungry and clothed the naked with the lire of the angry 
man. 1884 F. Boyce On the Borderland 237 A baksheesh 
of two liras. 

Iiirate, variant of Lyrate. 

Lircher, obs. form of Lurcher. 

Lire (lai 0 i), sb . 1 Obs. exc. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : i lira, 4-7 lyre, 4-5 Sc. lyr, (4 lore ), 3- 
lire. [OE. lira wk. masc., of obscure origin.] 
Flesh, mu tele, brawn. 

c tooo Sax. Le'echd. II. 216 pa liran para lendena sariaS. 
Ibid. II. 264 Breost ablawen & sar peoh & lira, c ioao 
7 Ec.fr ic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 159/8 Pulpa, uel uiscum, 
lira, a 1225 ytilia.no. 58 As pat istelet irn to limede hire 
ant te leac ho ba ant lire, c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 8202 
(Ki)lbing) For he carf man & stiel & ire, So flesehe hewer 
dof> flesches lire, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviii. ( Adrian ) 
504 Scho wald haf ronnyne in be fire, til half brynt hir bane 
& lyr. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 146 He dide next his 
white leere Of clootit of lake fyn and cleere A breech and 
eek a sherte. ? c 1390 Form o/Cury (1780) 12 Take the lire 
of Pork and grynd it smal. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 1899 
Lybeauus .. smot of hys theygh, Fell, and bone, and lyre. 
1483 Cat A. Angl. 218 Lyre of flesehe, pulpa. 1313 Douglas 
/Eueis vi. iv. 33 The haill bowkis of beistis, bane and lyre. 
1384 Hudson Du Bartas' Judith vi. (1608) 95 Ther was 
no sinew, Arter, vaine, nor lyre, That was not mangled with 
their vulgar rage. i 5 io Healf.y St. Aug. Citie of God xxl 
iv. (1620) 786 A boiled Peacock was serued in and I. . toolce 
some of the Lyre of the breast, c 1817 Hogg Tales 4- Sk. 
VI. 133 He never observed .. the hook, which indeed was 
buried in the lire, a 1835 J- K. Wilson Tales of Borders 
(1837) HI. 304/2 He was nae feckless smaik that, either in 
bane, limb, or lire. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Lire, the flesh of 
an animal, or rather the increasing substance as it grows 
bulky. ' There's a fair deal o’ lire about it,’ 

Hence Xdry a. Oh. exc. dial. Fleshy. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 218/1 Lyrye, pulposus. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss. s.v. Lire, ‘ Quite liry ’, well flesned. 

Lire, sb . 2 rare— [App. due to some mistake on 
Scott’s part, perh. a confused recollection of Litre.] 
A supposed old French measure. (The glossaries 
of recent edd. say ‘ a pint ’.) 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxiv, ‘If you want a confessor', 
said Trois-Eschelles — * Or a lire of wine said his facetious 
companion. 

t Lire, Her, v. Obs. [f. *lire, *lier , Lear -.] 
traits. To thicken with a ‘ lear’ (see Lear 2 2). 

13. . Wyl Bucke his Test. (Copland! B ij b, Take blode of 
a good shepe..& drawe hit with the brede & Her vp thy 
pot therwith but not to thicke. Ibid. Lire him, vp with 
crustes of brede, drawne with wine. 

Lire, var. Leer sb . 1 Obs . ; obs. form of Lyre. 

Lire, pi. and obs. sing, form of Lira. 

II LireHa (lire-la). Pot. [mod.L. = F. lirelle , 
a diminutive f. L. lira furrow.] The narrow 
‘shield 'or apothecium, with a furrow along the 
middle, found in some lichens. 

1839 Lindley_ Tntrod. _ Bot. (ed. 3) 271 Liretta is a linear 
shield, such as is found in Opegrapha, with a channel along 
its middle. 1801 Bentley Man. Bot. 383 The more usual 
forms [of apothecia] are round and linear; in the latter case 
they are commonly termed lirellas. 

Hence LireTlate, LireTIino, XiireTliform per- 
ron. lirellseform), Lire Ilona ad/'s., shaped like a 
lirella. 

1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Lirelliformis, . . lirelliform. 
Liretlosus, . . lirellous. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 
162 Apothecia . .lirelliform. Ibid. 388 Apothecia lirelkeform. 
1889 Syd. Sac. Lex., Lirellate. 1900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. 
Terms, Lirelline. 

Liricall, obs. form of Lyrical. 

+ Liriconfancy. Obs. Also 6 liricum-, liri- 
confancie, lyryoonfancy, 7 lilly-confancy, 8 
liricumphancy, [Corruption of L. lilium con- 
vallium (see Convally), influenced by Fancy.] 
The lily of the valley. 

, *567 Maplet Gr. Forest 49 Liricumfancie, or as other 
nidge May Lilie. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxvi. 178 Lyllie 
Conuall, is now called . . uy English . . Lyryconfancy. 1397 
Gerarde Herbal u. lxxxvii. § 2, 332 It is called in English 
Lillie of the valley, or the Conuall Lillie, and May Lillies, 
and in some places Liriconfancie. 1637 W. Coles Adant 
in Eden xii. 24 It [Lily of the Valley] is called ..in some 
places, Liriconfancy or Liily-Confancy. 174 6 Poor Robin, 
an Almanac A8b (May), The Honey-suckle, Rosemary, 
Liricumphancy, Rose-parsley, . .Which do this Month adorn 
each Field. 1753 Johnson, Liriconfancy, a flower. 
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Liring, variant of Leaking : see Lear 2, ' 
Liriodendrin (IsiorDde’ndrin). Client, [f. next 
+ -IN.] A bitter principle extracted from the bark 
of the Liriodendron hilipifera. 

1838 T. Thomson Ghent. Org. Bodies 836 The crystals of 
liriodendrin. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. s. v. 

j| Liriodendron (lai®ri0de - ndron); [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Keiptov lily 5 «V 5 pov tree.] A genus of plants, 
N.O. Magnoliacese, of which the N. American 
Tulip-tree is the only representative. 

[*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Liriodendrum, . .a name given 
by Linnaeus to a genus of plants called tulipifera by Catesby 
and others, and by us the tulip tree.] 1802 M. Cutler in 
Life etc. f rSSS) II. 104 A number of trees, magnolias, big- 
nonias, Liriodendrous, eic. 1847 Nat. Encycl, I. 925 The 
liriodendron. 

Lrripipe, li'ripoop. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
6-7 liripoope, 6 liripope, lerripoop, leerypoooe, 
liri-, lyri-, laripup, 7 lyripoope, lirry-poop(e, 
leerepoop, luripup, lirripippes, 9 (liripipy), 
liripipe. [ad. med.L. liripipinm, leropipium , 
explained in glosses as ‘ tippet of a hood ’, ‘ cord 
‘ shoe-lace and ‘ inner sole-leather of shoes \ 
No plausible etymology has been found ; connexion 
of the latter part with F. pipe Pipe sb. is not un- 
likely; the form loripipium, which suggests L. 
lorum strap, is prob. an etymologizing corruption. 
Cf. F. liripipion (Cotgr.) ‘ a graduate’s hood 
Menage’s ludicrous guess, that liripipinm isa corruption of 
cleri efhippinm, is repeated seriously in recent Eng. Diets ) 
1 . In early academical costume : The long tail of 
a graduate’s hood (see quot. i860). 

(1350-70 Eulogium Hist. (1863! III. 230 Habent etiam.. 
liripipia usque talum longa modo fatuorum dilacerata.] 
1737 Ozell Rabelais 1. xviii. I. 213 With his Haircut round 
as a Dish, his Liripoop on his Head, after the old fashion. 
1800 Fairholt Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 93 It [the hood] is closed 
tightly about the head by the liripipe, or long pendent tail 
of the hood, that hung down the hack when the hood was 
thrown off, and was wound like a bandage about it when 
placed over the head. 1872 E. L. Cutts Scenes 4 Ckarac. 
429 The priest is habited in a robe of purple, with a black 
cap and a black liripipe attached to it 
If A passage of Knighton (c 1400), well known 
from being quoted by Du Cange, speaks of certain 
court ladies as wearing male attire, with ‘ liripipes ’. 
Hence such mod. examples as the following ; 

1843 James Forest Days (1847) 83 As to her dress, she had 
a purfled liripipy might have suited a court harlot, 
b. (See quot.; perh. a mistaken guess.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Leripoops, certain old-fashion’d 
Shooes, tipt with Horn, and ty’d up to the Knees with Silk- 
Ribbons, or Silver-Chains. 

f 2 . Something to be learned and acted or spoken; 
one’s ‘ lesson ’, ‘ role ’, or ‘ part ’ ; chiefly in phrases 
to know or have (one’s) liripoop, to teach (a person) 
his liripoop. Obs. 

1346 Snpplic. of Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 84 They 
know their liripope so well that they draw the tayle betwine 
the legges, and gette them selues streyght to the kenneli. 
1568 U. Fulwell Like Will to l-ike B tij, I shal teach e you 
bothe your liripup to knowe. 1376 N bwton Lemnie's Com- 
plex. vii. 58 A wittold . . Who can his lyrypoope, and gaze 
full mannerly For birdes nestes in the roofe, while others 
syckerly Dubbes him an horned knight. 1377 Stanyhurst 
Descr. Irel. in Holinshed II. 35/1, I will teach thee thy 
lyrripups after an other fashion than to be thus malepertlie 
cocking and billing with me that am thy gouernour. 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet 30, 1 am nor al tales, and riddles, and 
rimes, and lestes, thats but my Liripoope, if Martin knock 
the bone he shall find marrow. 1391 Lyly Sappho 1. iii. 
163 Thou maist bee skilled in thy logh.k, but not in thy 
leerypoope. 1394 — Moth. Bomb. 1. iii, Theres a girle that 
knowes her lerripoope. c 1600 Day Begg. Bedna.ll Gr. u. 
ii. (1881) 3s I’ll teach him his leripoop for stealing whilst he 
hath a day to live again. 1611 Cotgr. s.v._ Ron let, Qui 
scait bieu son roulet. That knowes his liripoope, thats 
thoroughly prouided to speake. a 1623 Beaum. & Fl. Wit 
at Sen. Weap. 1. i, So, so, I have my lerrepoop already. 1633 
Breton Packet Lett. 60, I see you haue little to doe that 
haue so much leasure to play your Luripups. 

II b. Used for: A shrewd trick. 

1603 London Prodigal iv. i. E 3 b, Well, cha a bin zeroed 
many a sluttish tricke, But such a lerripoope as thick yeh 
was nere a sarued. 

T 3 . A silly person. Obs. 

16 21 Fletcher Pilgrim 11. i, Keepe me this young Lirry- 
poope within doors. 17.. Milles . MS. Devon Gloss. 
(Halliw.), A liripoop, vel lerripoop, a silly, empty creature; 
an old dotard, 

t Liripipionated, pph a. Obs. rare — l . [ad. 
F. liripipionne (nonce-wd.), f. liripipion : see 
prec.] Furnished with a ‘ liripipe 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xviii, Master Janotus, with 
his haire cut round like a dish. . in his most an tick accoustre- 
ment Liripipionated with a graduates hood [etc.]. 

Iiirique, obs. form of Lyric. 

Lirk (lark). Sc. and north, dial. Also 5, 9 lerk, 
9 lurk. A fold in the skin ; a wrinkle. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3029 Hir forhed [was] full fresshe & fre 
to be-holde,..Nouber lynes ne lerkes but full lell streght. 
1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser xv, Some loo to keep their 
skins frae lirks. 1737 M f.ston Poet. Wks, (1767) 145 The 
Mare, .had no lirk in all her leather. 1880 A ntrim 4 Doutt 
Gloss, s.v.. The child’s that fat I can’t get dryin’ all his 
lerks. 

transf. 4 fig. 1723 M c Ward Contend, for Faith 307 (Jam.) 
The Lord . .who knows to seek out the lirks of our pretences. 
1802 Scott Minstr. Scott. Bord. (1803) III. 281 The bought 


LISIBLE. 

I’ the lirk o’ the hill, a 1833 J. M. Wilson Tales of the 
Borders (1857) I. 207 Till I find her dead body in the lirk 
of the hill. 1849 Ld. Cockrurn Circuit Journeys (1883)359 
A . . button . . was found twisted in what the witness called 
‘a lurk’, or fold, of the sheet. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
(ed. 3) 63 The. .herds’ cothouses in the lirks of the hilis. 
Hence Lirk v.,.to wrinkle. 

1680 Law Mem. (1818) 176-7 It[theelephant] has. .a rough 
tannie skin, and lirking throughout all its body; the trunk 
of it lirks, and it contracts it, and draws it in. .as it pleases. 
1880 A ntrim 4 Down Gloss, s.v., The uppers of your boots 
is all lerked. 

Liroconite (bbr^konait), Min. Also erron. 
liriconite. [f. Gr. Aetpos pale + icovia powder : 
see -H’E.] Hydrous arsenate of aluminum and 
copper, occurring in bluish-green crystals. 

1821 R. Jameson Man. Mineral. 94 Ord. IV. Malachite. 
Genus II. Liriconite. 1823 Haidinger Mohs’ Min. Index, 
Liroconite. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 853 Liroconite. 
t Lirp. Obs. rare. A snap (ol the fingers). So 
also Lirp v„ Li rping' vbl. sb. 

_ 1348 Thomas Hal. Grain. (1567), Chricch, is the lirpyng that 
is made with the fingers. 1398 Florid, Frnlla, a Hurt or lirp 
with ones fingers. . . Frnllare, to fiurt or lirp with ones fingers. 
Iiirrop, dial. var. Lakrur, to beat. 

Xiirry. lirrie : see Lurry. 
t Lirt. Obs. [cf. Beliut vj Deception, trick. 
c 1440 VorJe Myst. xxvi. 235 For truly b<>u moste lerne vs 
That loseil to lache, Or of lande, thurgh a Iirte, That lur- 
dayne may lepe. 1887 Jamieson, Suppl. s.v., ‘ He gied her 
the lirt i.e. the slip, go-by. 

t Iiiryloug, adv. Obs. rare — l . [Cf.Ai.iRY.] 
c 1400 Bay 11 309 He stappid into the tapstry wondir 
prynely And fond hir figging lirylong. 

Lis 1 (]fs). Pier. PI. lis, lisses. Also 7 lize, 
8 lys. [a. F. lis lily.] = Fleur-de-lis 2. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. 572 Hee [Edw. Ill] .. 
quartered the Blower de Lize with the Leopards .. albeit 
wee see his former Seale also adorned with two Lize or 
Lillies. 1707 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. n. ii. 90 Or, 
within a double Tressure, Counter-flower'd Lys. 1870 H. 
Jennings Rosicrmians vii. 45 Now of the ‘lisses’, as we 
shall elect to call them. ibid. 46 The three ‘ Lotuses or 
‘ Lisses ', were the coat of arms. 1888 A themeum r Dec. 
742/1 A cross fleury with lions and lis in the angles. 

Lis liss (lis). Irish Antiq. [a. Ir. It os, OIr. 
liss less = Welsh Hys.~\ A circular enclosure 
having an earthen wall ; often used as a fort. 

1843 G. Petrie in Trans. R. Irish Acad. XX. 443 The 
great Rath or Lis, called Lismor, or the great fort. 1858 
B. O’Looney in Trans. Ossianic Soc. IV. 231 The nobles 
of this country are said to five in the great and large duns, 
fortresses, lisses, and raths. 1899 W. B. Yeats Secret Rose 
in Wind among Reeds 49 Him who drove the gods out of 
their liss. 

Lisarde, obs. form of Lizard. 

Lisbon (li’zban). The name of the capital of 
Portugal. [ = Pg. Lisboa. ~\ Hence: a. A white wine 
produced in the province of Estremadura in Por- 
tugal and imported from Lisbon ; also Lisbon wine. 
*f*b. A kind o’ soft sugar, c. A kind of lemon. 

Lisbon cut, a kind of brilliant cut, the same as ‘double 
brilliant’ (1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 384/2). Lisbon diet- 
drink isee quot. 1854-67 s.v. Diet-drink). 

1767 Mbs. Glasse Cookery 368 Take one pound of the 
best Lisbon sugar. 1767 H. Kelly Bailer No. 41 I. 173 A 
Vintner who owed me a hundred pounds for some Lisbons 
(for you must know I am a wine-merchant). 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) 42 Put to it a glass of 
Lisbon wine. 1790 M. Underwood 7 reat. Dis. Children 
ted. 4) III. 125 A little Lisbon sugar may be added to this 
compound of sugar and milk. 1818 Todd, Lisbon. 1. A 
kind of white wine. 2. A kind of soft sugar. 1897 Miss 
Harraden Hilda Strafford 133 Robert went to a lemon- 
nursery and bought 300 Lisbons, budded on the sour root. 
Lische, obs. Sc. form of Leash. 

Lise, obs. 3rd sing. ind. pres, of Lie w.l 
+ Liser. Obs. Also 4 lyser, lesexe, 5 lysure. 
[a. OF. lisiere, of unknown origin. Cf. LisiitRE.] 
A list, selvage ; also, a strip or cutting of cloth. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 210 Thanne drowe I me amonges 
draperes my donet to lerne. To drawe j;e lyser [v.rr. liser, 
lesere] alonge }>e lenger it semed. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
307/1 Lyyst, or lysure, strophrwn. Lyyste, lysure, or 
schrede, or chyppyngys, what so euer hyt bc,presegmen. 

t Lise’tte. Obs. [a. F. Lisette , dim. of Elise, 
Elisabeth. Cf. Liskin.] A French maidservant. 

1774 Chesterf. Lett. {1792) I. xxxvi. 118 Your footman 
and lisette would be your equals, were they as rich as you. 
Lisll (lij), a. dial. Also leash., leish, lies(e)h, 
leesh (see Eng. Dial. Diet.) Active, nimble. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves 92 Gloss., Lish, stout and 
active. 1818 Hogg Brosunie of Bodsbeck I. 39 Twa lang 
Iiesch chaps. 1820 Bfackw. Mag. May 160 He was a leash 
lad and a leal. 182a Bewick Mem. 86 Up came a ‘lish* 
clever young man, a Highlander smartly dressed in the garb 
of his country. 

Lish., variant of leish, Leash sb. (sense 7 a)- 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 49 The journeyman-weaver 
. .transfers the fish or cord [etc.]. 

t Lisible, a. Oh. Also licible, loisible. [a. 
F. loisible {? 0 F. *Peisible), f. OF. loisir, leisir (see 
Leisure sb.) L. licere to be lawful : cf. Licence.] 
Lawful, permissible. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1565 pi conceyt holdep 
it good and lisible [Halliwell reads licible] To doon. Ibid. 
3119 When he a man y-murdred hath and slawe A man to 
sle by lawe, it is lisible. 1546 St. Papers Hat. VIII, XI. 
309 Toching the stay of his fortifications at Portet, which 
ar alledged by us not loisible by the. treaty. 
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LISlilRE. 

I! Itisiere ( 1 /zyjjr). Portif. ? Obs. Also 8 lizier. 
[Fr. : cf. Lisek.] =Bebm, Fokeband 2 b. 

1706 Phillips (eel. Kersey), Lisiere .a Term in Fortifica- 
tion, the same as Her me and Fore-land. 1738 J. Watson 
A/ Hit. Diet., Foreland, Barm, Berm, or Lizier. 

Lisk (lisk). Now dial. Forms: «, 3 Orm. 
lasske, 5-7 leske, 6 Sc. leisk, 7- lesk. 0 . 6- 
lisk, (7*lisk3, lysk). 7. 5-6 laske, 8 lask. 
[Prob. of Scandinavian origin : cf. MSw. liuske , 
liumske. (mod.Sw. ljumsk e) rnasc., Da. lyske, MDu., 
Flemish liesche fern. (mod. Du. lies fem.) ; a form 
lesca ‘ inguen ’ in the Werden Glosses (Gallee O.S. 
Texts 360) may possibly be OE. (for * loosed), but 
the sk (instead of sh) of the ME. and mod. forms 
shows that they do not descend from this.] The 
loin or flank ; also, the groin. 

. a. c 1200 ORMIN4776 Lende, & lesske, & shulldre, & bacc. 
? a 1400 Morle Art'h. 1097 Lyme and leskes fulle lothyne. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 298/2 Leske (or flanke), inguen. 1483 
Cdl/t. Angl. 214/x A Leske, yf>ocondria. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis x. x. 103 At his left flank or leisk [1533 lisk] persyt 
tyte. 16x5 Crooke Body of Alan 32 In the leske or groyne 
are the Kinunc tones of the Liner. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate 
Lang. Uni. xxi. § 255 In the lesk, under the groin or share, 
are the privities orsecrets. 1847 H au.iw Lesk, the groin 
or flank. 188S S. IV. Line. Gloss, s v. Lesk, My husband’s 
broke his body, and it presses on his leric. 

JS. 1508 Dunbar P'lyting 10. Kennedie r?.i Lene larbar, 
loungeour, bail h lowsy in lisk and lon^e, 1603 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials II. 417 Be the straik of ane sword in the lisk 
and the wambe. 1679 Lauderdale. Papers (1885) III, xciv, 
163 Wounded, .in the groyn or lisk with a partisan. 1600 
Land. Gas. No. 2575/4 A white Mare,., blew Spots about the 
Lysk, bob-tail’d. 1709 Jacob. Songs (1887) 57 Ane proddit 
lier in the lisk An.ther aneath the tail. 1857 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. I. xxiv. 93. There was but one point 
on which he could not bear being attacked, like a horse 
■which will not stand heing touched in the lisk. 

7. ?i4-. Ha.rl.MS. 219, If. 150 (in Promp. Pant. 298) 
Mes flanks , my iaskes. 1532 Huloet, Laske or flancke, 
pyga. 1781 J. Hutton Tour io Caves 92 Gloss., Lisk, or 
lask, the flank. 

Iiiskeardite (liskaMdolt). Min. [Named by 
Maskelyne, 1878, from Liskeard in Cornwall : see 
-ITE.] Hydrous arseniate of iron and aluminium. 

0878 Nature 15 Aug. 426/2. 1883 Ibid. XXVII. 307 Two 
new aluminous mineral species, Evigtokite and Liskeardite. 
t Li'skill. Obs. [a. obs. Du. Liesken ( = mod. 
Du. Liesje), dim. of Elisabeth. Cf. Lisbttb ] A 
Dutch maidservant. 

i594_Plat Jewell-ho. r. 55 And this can our duche liskins, 
and kitchin maides well approue. 

Lisle (tail). The name of a town in France 
(now Lille), used attrib. in Lisle glove, lace , thread 
(see quots.). 

1851 Hlustr.Cata! Gt. Rxhib. 201 Fast cotton dyeing for 
Lisle thread gloves. 1858 Simmonos Diet. Trade , Lisle- 
gloves, fine thread gloves for summer wear. , Lilte-lace, 
Lisle-lace , a light, fine and transparent white thread hand- 
made lace, sometimes called ‘ dear foundation 1879 Web- 
ster Snppl., Lisle-ihread , a hard twisted cotton thread, 
originally produced at Lisle, France. 

Li 3 ne, obs. variant of Lissen dial . , rock-cleft. 
Lis nisse, variant of Lesness Obs. 

c 1303 St. Christopher 73 in,/?. E. P. (1862) 6r )>u most 
in lismsse (vS. Eng. Leg. 273/73 lesnesse] of pi synne per 
iinhbe pi woninge. 

Lisome, variant of Leesome aS Sc. Obs. 

, x 6 S 3 Burgh Fee. Glasgow 11 260 It sail not be lisome to 
any landwart or counter/ man to buy [etc.]. 

+ Lisoun. Obs. In 4lysoun, [? a. OF. luision 
shining, light.] ? Glimpse; trace. 

13. . RLE. A Hit. P. B. 887 pay lest of Lotez logging any 
lysoun to fynde. 

Lisp (lisp), sb. [f. Lisp ».] The action or an 
act of lisping. 

a 1625 Fletcher & Massinger Elder Bro. n. ii, Love 
those that love good fashions, Good clothes and rich, they 
invite men to admire’m That speake the lispe of Court, Oh, 
*tis great learning! 1676 Etheredge Alan of Made 1. i, 
Bell. What a pretty lisp he has 1 Dor. Ho, that he affects 
in imitation of the people of, Quality of France. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 27 r 5 She has naturally a very agree- 
able Voice and Utterance, which she has chang’d for the 
prettiest LLp imaginable. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
io Cites Mar sx Nov,, They all affect a little soft lisp. 
1848 Dickens Bombay xxxvi, A young lady of sixty-five, 
..who spoke with an engaging lisp. 1869 J. Eadie Gala- 
turns 303 The childlike lisp in the word Abba and its easy 
labial pronunciation. 

b. transf, A sound resembling a lisp, e.g. the 
rippling of water, the rustle of leaves. 

1855 Browning Popularity viii, As if they still the water’s 
lisp heard Through foam the rock- weeds thresh. 1863 Long?. 
Wayside Inn , 1st Interlude 55 Wild birds gossiping overhead, 
And lisp of leaves, and fountain’s Fall. X864 Swinburne 
Atalanta 68 The mother of months . , Fills the shadows 
and windy places With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 

Lisp (lisp), v. Pa. t, and pa.pple. lisped (lispt). 
Forms : 1 *wlispian, (& wlyspian), 4 wlispe, 4-6 
lysp(e, 4-5, ? 7 lipse, (5 lyspyn), 6-7 lispe, 7- 
lisp. (Also 7-9 jocularly lithp.) [OE, *•, wlispian 
(known only in comb, dielyspiari), f. zvlisp, tulips 
adj., lisping ; cf, MLG. zvlispen, wilspen, LG., Du. 
lispen, Sw. Idspa, Da. Ixspe to lisp, OHG. lisp 
■ad)., stammering, OHG., MHG. lispen to trip in 
speaking, lisp, mod.G. lispeln to lisp.] 

1. inlr. To spealf with that defect of utterance 


which consists in substituting for s and 2 sounds 
approaching J) and & ; either by reason of a defect 
in the organs of speech or as an affectation. Also, 
loosely, to speak with child-like utterance, falter- 
ingly or imperfectly. 

a 1100 MS. Junius 23, If. 142 b (in Mod. Lang. Notes (1889) 
May 279/1), And seo tunge awlyspap, sea pe ®v hsefde ful 
recene sprmce. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 303 In spek wlispyt 
he sum deill. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 264 Somwhathe lipsed, 
for his wantownesse To make his englissh sweete vp on his 
tonge. c 1440 Promp. Parv . 306/2 Lyspyn yn speche, sibilo. 
1530 Palsgr. 612/2 He lyspeth a lytell, but it becometh bym 
well. *588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 323 He can carue too, 
and lispe. 1600 — X. V. L. iv. i. 34 Looke you lispe, and 
weare strange suites. 1604 Middleton F. HuAburd's Tales 
Wks., tBullen) VIII. 80 She had a humour to lisp often, like 
a flattering wanton. cx68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. in 
As a nurse to a child.. lisps in broken language. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 492 r 4, I can move with a speaking 
mien, can look significantly, can lisp, can trip, can loll. 1735 
Pope Prol, Sat, 128 As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbeis came. 1786 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 13 Aug., Lady Charlotte is very hand- 
some, . .she unfortunately lisps very much. 1827 Keble Chr. 
y. 3rd Sund. Lent, As little children lisp, and tell of Heaven. 

2 . trans. To utter with a lisp or lispingly (also 
with out). In extended use, to utter with child- 
like, imperfect, or faltering articulation; to give 
imperfect utterance or articulation to {lit. and Jig.). 

1620 Sanderson Serm. I. 157 As nurses talk half syllables, 
and lipse out broken language to young children. X651 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxx. 239 The Statute of 
Henry the fourth concerning Heresie doth lispe some such 
Power. x66t Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 28 Vouchsafing 
to lisp mysteries to those that would be deterred by any 
other way of expressing them. 170a Pope Dryope 81 When 
first his infant voice shall . .lisp his mother’s name. 1718 
Freethinker No. 17 r 6 Her Maid trips in, and lisps out to 
me, that her Lady is gone to Bed. 1750 Gray Elegy 23 No 
Children run to lisp their Sire’s Return. 18x8 Cobbett 
Pol. Keg. XXXIII. 64 Pray send me the Report that you 
speak of, in which they begin to lisp their intentions. 1819 
Metropolis III. 174 Lady tiio and tlio, lithpth out an Insipid. 
1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1887) 319 Newcastle sent for 
Pitt, hugged him, . .and lisped out the highest compliments. 

1838 Lytton Alice 62 ‘And me, too’, lisped Sophia— the 
voungest hope. 1835 Browning Cleon 3 The light wave 
iisps ‘ Greece ’. 

Hence Lisped.///, a. 

a 1851 Joanna Baillie Basil 11. iv. Wks. (1851) 27 The 
lisp’d flattery of a cunning child. 

Lisper (li'spsi). Also 5 lyspare, 6 lispar, 
lypsar. [f. Lisp v. + -br l. ] One who lisps. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 306/2 Lyspare, blest ts. .sibilus. 1319 
Horman Vnlg. 31 No man shulde rebuke and scorne a 
blereyied man or gogylyed, or toungetyed, or lypsar, or 
a stuttar or fumblar. 1684 tr. Bond's Aierc. Compit. 11. 
42 The disaffection of Lispers consists in Conformation, and 
not at all in Intemperature. 1709 Steele Taller No. 77 
H, I remember a Race of Lispers, line. Persons, who took 
an Aversion to particular Letters tn our Language. x8z3 
Byron Juan tx. Ixxviii, Each lovely lisper Smiled. 1827 
Lytton Pelham iii, ‘Ah’, said the lisper, carelessly ; ‘but 
can he write poetry, and play proverbs?’ 

Lisping (ii’spirj), vbl. sb. [f. Lisp v. + -ing k] 
The action of the verb Lisp (lit., transf., and fig ). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 306/2 Lyspynge, sibilatns, blesura. 
1623 J. King Davids Strait 3 Plato’s crump-shoulder and 
Aristotle’s lisping. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus * Find. Ansiv, § 13. 
156 For our parts we answer without lisping. 1674 R. God- 
frey Inj. fy Ab. Physic 205 Having some defect in her 
Speech, to wit, a Lisping, *768-774 Tuckf.r Lt. Nat. (*834) 
11 . 622 To prevent lisping, stammering, and other such like 
imperfections. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 10 These 
first crude attempts at poetry and lispings of the Muse. 

1839 Longf. Voices Nt. Prelude xiii, Low lispings of the 
summer rain, 

attrib. 1875 Tennvson Q. ATary v. ii, I remember How 
1 would dandle you upon my knee At lisping-age. 

Li-sping, ///. a. [f. Lisp v. + -ing A] That 
lisps ; (of sounds or utterance) characterized by a 
lisp or lisping, 

1535 Coverdale Isa. xxviii. 11 The Lorde also shal speake 
with lispinge lippes and with a straunge language vnto 
this people. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary l (1625) 68 A 
pleasant lisping sound. 1646 Fanshawe Gnarina's Pastor 
pido (1676), 142 Thy lithping gibberish. 1669 Holder 
Elcm. Speech 45 The other pair of Lisping and Sibilant 
Letters. 1776 S. J. Pratt Pupil Pleas. (1777) I. 27 A lisping 
accent. 1827 Lytton Pelham, iii, I heard my own name 
pronounced hy^ a very soft, lisping voice. 1841 Myers Cath. 
Th. HI. v. .17 The father who should impose the obligations 
of manhood upon a yet lisping son, ..would be as unjust as 
be would be unwise, 

Lispingly (Irspigli), adv. [f. prec. + -IT 2 .] 
In a lisping manner; with faltering utterance. 

*630 j- Taylor (Water P.) Agst. Cursing fy Swearing 
Wks. 1. 50/1 Little children that_can scarce, .speake plaine, 
can make a shift to weare lispingly. 1660 Fuller Attxt 
Contempt. 62 How lispingly and imperfectly doe we perform 
the close of this Petition. 1833 New Monthly Flag. XXXVI I. 
419 The affairs which were lispingly discussed in the lady’s 
chamber. 

Lispouud (li'spmind). Also 6 lespund, lesh 
pund, 7-8 leispound, (8 lispond), 8-9 lispund, 
[ad. LG. and Du. lispund, contr. f. hvsch fund 
‘Livonian pound’ == med.L. llvonicum iahntum. 
(An example, in the form lisfunt, is quoted by 
Du Cange from a Polish document of 145.4,)] A 
unit of weight used in the Baltic trade, and in 
Orkney and Shetland, varying at different periods 
and in different localities from 12 to 30 pounds. 


1343 Rates Custom Ho. d vj, viii lysponndes facit .c. !i. 
xx. lispoundes facit a shyp pounds. 1597 Skene De Verb, 
Signif. s. v. Serplaith, Ane stane and twa pound Scottish 
makis ane lesh pund. _ 1693 J. Wallace Orkney 92 Leis- 
pound a weight of their Victual, which contains 24 of their 
Merits : it is also called a Setten. This answers to 28 of 
our pounds. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot., Shetl, V. 197 The 
butter.. is delivered to the landlord in certain cases by the 
lispond. This denomination of weight consisted originally 
of only x2 Scotch or Dutch pounds. By various acts. .It 
has been gradually raised to 30 lb, 1822 Scorr Pirate i. 
Eight lispunds of butter. 1837 G. G. Macdougall Graali's 
El Coast Greenland 33 A tribute of 127 lispounds of walrus- 
teeth. 1838 Homans Cycl. Commerce 1635 [At Riga] tlie 
li.spound = 2o lbs. [ = 18-4 lbs. avoirdupois]. 

Lispy (li’spi), a. nonce-wd. [f. Lisp sb. + -y.] 
Characterized by a lisp ; inclined to lisp. 

1873 Durnford Let. 25 Oct. Mem. (1899) 165 Lord Stan- 
hope reminded me really of what he was years ago, rather 
prosy and lispy, but sensible and full. 

+ Liss. Obs. Also i lifts, liss, 2-4 lisse, 3 
lysse, 4-5 lys. [OE. lids, liss, f. HSe gentle, soft : 
see Lithe a .] 

1 . Remission, release ; mitigation, abatement ; 
hence, cessation/end. 

c 1000 Credo 54 (CJr.) Remissionem peccatorum. Lisse ic 
Xelyfe leahtra sehwylces. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 145 Song 
wi<S-uten lisse. cx zoo Floral Ode 239 in Trin. Coll. Horn., 
Eifier doS hem wo inch, nabbeS hie none lisse. c 1384 
Chaucer H, Fame 1. 220 Ther sawe I Ioues venus kysse 
And graunted was of the tempest lysse. cx 386 — Fraukl. 
T. 510 What for his labour and his hope of blisse His woful 
herte of penaunce hadde a lisse. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 11. 
200 Loue is lech of lyue and lysse of alle peyne. <7x430 
Lonei.ich Grail li. 310 Of his peynes he myhte hauen non 
lys. 1802 Sibbald Citron. Sc. Poetry IV. Gloss., Liss, 
remission or abatement, especially of any acute disease. 

2 . Tranquillity, peace, rest; joy, delight. 

c xooo Phoenix 672 (Gr.) Lifgan in lisse lucis et pact's. 
a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. (Napier) 265 pa eadi^an ceaster- 
waran pasr x e f eo h and wynsumiaS on lisse and on blisse. 
C1175 Lamb. Horn, 15 Blisse and lisse ic sende uppon 
monnen ]>e_ me luuieS. cxzos Lay. 3261 pat he mihte.. 
libben on lisse [later text ine blisse]. C1275 Sayings of 
Bede 34 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 505 per-in ne is teste 
and lisse. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xviit. 57 Suete Ihesu, 
..Myn huerte love, min huerte lisse. 15.. Guy Warm. 
(A.) 430 Bring me of pis wodenisse And bring me in to sum 
lisse. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 29 Lorde of lyf and of 
ly^te of lysse and of peyne. 1393 Ibid. C. vir. 315 Me ys 
leueie in this lif as a lorel beggen pan in lysse to lyue. 

Liss : see Lis A 

!l Lisse ( 1 /s), sbf [F. lisse smooth (in crepe 
lisse smooth crape).] A kind of silk gauze. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiii. 1x3 The snowy lisse 
crape cap. 1864 Daily Tel. xx Mar., A long white crape 
lisse veil. 1879 Mrs. Eliot James Ind. Househ. Managcm. 
18 Lisse, if you go to a hot station [in India], would be 
almost useless. 1884 Cassell's Fain. Flag. Feb. 184/2 
Edge it with lace plaiting or lisse frilling. 

|| Lisse ( 1 /s), sbf Weaving, [a. F. lisse , lice 
(cf. with qttot. F. haute lice).\ — Lease sbA 2, 3. 
Also see quots. 1878, 1885. 

1782 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 67x1/1 [Parts of a ribbon- 
loom] 6 Tliehigh-lisses, or lists, are a number of long threads, 
with platines, or plate-leads, at the bottom [etc.]. 1878 De 
Champeaux Tapestry Introd., [Explains the ‘hsses’ to be 
the two cylinders of which the loom consists]. 1883 E. 
Muntz Tapestry xvi. 358 Rings of small cord called ‘ lices’ 
or ‘ lisses ’, are fastened to each thread of the front cloth. 

+ Lisse, v. Obs. ( 1 e.xc. Sc.) Also 4l.es, 4-5 lis, 
lys, 4-6 lysse. [OE. lissian pre-Eng. *lin)isb~ 
fan, f. Hivpjo- soft, mild : see Lithe a.\ 

1 . trans. To subdue (only OE.) ; to mitigate, 
assuage, relieve (pain, etc.). 

a xooo Sal. 4 Sat. 294 (Gr.) Yldo beop on eorpan ae^hwies 
craiftis . . lisseb flfor lissa’S] eal fet heo wile. 0x320 R. 
Brunnk Fledit. 702, V prey pe sumdele hys peyne pou lys. 
c 1330 Will. Paterae 848 Forto lissen his langour. c 1470 
Golagros g Gaw. 173 Hym likis in land your langour to lis. 
1362 Turner Herbal it. 113 Such compositiones as stanche 
or lysse ake. 

2 . To relieve (of pain, etc.) ; to comfort. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins 1. 702 Lat vs lyssen wo with oper 
speche. Ibid. I. 1082 Troylus..is somdel of akynge of his 
wounde Ilyssed. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviit. ( Adrian ) 
117 As for to les pame of par payne. c 1386 Chaucer 
Frankl T. 442 In hope forto been lissed of his care, c X440 
Pol. Rel, 4- L. Poems 245/43 This leche lyssyd me. lazars. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 31 Son, open thyn hert for 
peraventure y cowd the lis. c 1470 Harding Citron, xciv. ii, 
In water [he] was cast, his fieshe to keele and lisse. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 352 b/x That ,. they may be eased and 
lyssed of theyr paynes. 

3 . inlr. To abate, cease, stop ; to be relieved of. 

<1400 Rom. Rose 3758 Than of my peyne I gan to lisse. 

Ibid, 4x28, I trowe my peyne shall never lisse. 1823-80 
Jamieson, To Liss, to cease, to stop. It never lisses, it never 
Ceases, Roxb. 

Hence t Lrssing vbl. sb, 

la 14x2 Lydg. T wo Merchants 641 Which in to lissyng his 
langour did leede, 

Lissen. (lrs’n). dial. Also 7lisne, 7-9 lissom. 
[Of obscure origin : cf. List sbf, which has some 
affinity in meaning (cf. sense 4 of that word).] 

1 . A cleft or seam dividing the strata of a rock. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) III. 175 A 
strange stone, .wherein is noe chinlte, cracke, chopp, or 
Lisne at all, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 192 In 
the LIsne of a Rock at Kingseote in Glocestershire, I found 
at least a Bushel of Petrified Cockles. 1677 Plot Oxfdrdsh. 
58 We have another fine Earth . . found frequently in the 


LISSEIT CEPHALOUS. 

lissoms or seams of the Rocks. 1847 Hau.iwf.ll, Lis sen, a 
cleft in a rock. Glouc. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., Lissen , 
a cleft in a rock ; the parting of stone in a quarry. 

2 . A layer or stratum ; + a support for a beehive. 

1700 Trews. Soc. Arts VIII. 126 (Let. fr. Faringdon, 

Berks' Two [hives], .that I was obliged to raise on lissoms 
nine inches high. 1879 in Miss J acksou Skropsh. Word- 
hk. s.v., ‘ In burntn’ lime we putten first a lissom o’ coal, an 
then a lissom o’ lime-stwun ’. 

3 . A strand of rope; ‘one of the rows of straw 
plait in a bonnet’ (Devon 1837 * n E - D- D.). 

f 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Lissens, the ultimate strands of 
a rope. 1886 Euvokthy IV. Somerset Werd-hk., Lissom, 
the strand of a rope ; each lissom may be composed of 
several yarns. 

Lissencephalous (lhsense-falas), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Lissencephal-a (f. Xiaaus smooth + ey/re- 
<pa.\os brain) + -ODS.J Pertaining to the Lisseme- 
pkala, the second group of mammals in Owen’s 
classification, which have smooth brains. 

1859 Owen Class. Mammalia. 33 The following Table 
exemplifies the correspondence of the groups in the Lyen- 
cephalous and Lissencephalous series. 1875 Blakf. Zool. 53 
The lissencephalous or smooth-brained mammals fall natur- 
ally into four well-defined orders. 

Lisses, pi. of Lis k 

Lissom (li’snm), a. Also lissome. [Con- 
tracted variant of Lithesome.] Supple, limber; 
lithesome ; lithe and agile. 

a 1800 Pegge Suppl. to Grose (1814} 34 Lissom , limber, 
relaxed. North. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser._ 1. 147 
They are. .so much more athletic, and yet so much lissom er 
— to use a Hampshire phrase, which deserves at least to be 
good English, 1825 Britton Beauties IViltsh. III. 375 
Lithesome , or Lissome , soft, pliable; expert in action. 
<11839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 135 Back flew the bolt of 
lissom lath. 1855 Tennyson Brook 70 Straight, but as 
lissome as a hazel wand. 1879 J efferies Wild Life in S. 
Co. 11 The lissom bound of the hare. 1890 1 Rolf Boldre- 
wood’ Miner’s Right (1899) 187/1 The tongues grow lissom 
under the influence of good fellowship and potent liquor. 

fig, 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. n. I. viii. 227 His 
[Ovid's] lissome lines are droned over, 
b. That renders supple, nonce-use. 

1864 Ld. Derby Iliad xvm. 389 They wash’d the corpse, 
With lissom oils anointing. 

Hence Li ssomness. 

1837 Hughes Tom Brown 11. iii. (1871' 264 Fie. .was ap- 
plauded by all for his lissomness. 1895 Saintsbury Cor- 
rected Impressions xv. 142 His. .marvellous lissomeness, .of 
thought. 

Lissotriclious (lisF’trikos), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
Xtffffus smooth + rpix-, hair.] Smooth- haired ; 
leiotrichous. 

1880 F. P. Pascqe Zool. Class if. (ed. 2) 280 Lissotrichous 
or Liotrichous, having straight smooth hair. 

tList, sb. 1 Obs. Forms : 1 hlyst, 2-4 Iust(e, 
3-4 list(e, lyst, 4 last, 4-6 list. [OE. hlyst 
masc. and fem. = 0 S. Must fem., ON. hlust fern. 
OTeut. *hlusti-z OAryan *klusti-s (Skr. era's ti 
obedience'), f. root *klus- (: kleus - : klotts-) , OTeut. 
*hlus- (: hleus- : hlaus-), found also in the vbs. 
OE. hlosnian, OHG. loshi (MHG. loseh), OHG. 
lustrhi (mod.Ger. dial, laustern : cf. G. lilstem , 
Sw. lystra, Da. lystre to * answer ’ to a name, ‘ an- 
swer ’ the helm), M HG. lilschen (mod.G. lauschen), 
MHG. htsemen, liisenen, all meaning* to listen’; 
also, outside Tent., in OS 1 , slyiati to hear, slux & 
hearing, Litlr. klausa obedience, klausyti to hear, 
Zend praosane to hear, Welsh clilst, Irish cluas 
fem., ear (:— OCeltic *klousta). The root OAryan 
* klus- : kleus - : It bus- (Teut. * hills - : hleus- : 
hlous-) is an extended form of *klu- (Teut. *hlu-) : 
see Loud a.] 

1 . Hearing ; the sense of hearing. To have or 
give a list : to give ear, be attentive, keep silence. 

c iqoo /Elfric Horn. II, 550 Da fif andgitu ure lichaman, 
met is gesibp and hlyst, swsecc and stenc and hrepung. 
ciooo d'au-. Leechd. II. 40 Gif [mon] yfelne hlyst haehbe. 
CH75 Lamb. Horn. 7s Hore lust hore loking hore blawing 
bore smelling heore feting wes al iattret. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 61 Gif he binimeS us ure sihte o8er ure liste. c 1203 
Lay. 11577 Mi fader Caredoc makede lust & }ms spate. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13708 All pai gaf him list ilkan. c 1330 
Assump, Virg. (B.M. MS.) 2 SitteJ? stille & hauejz lyst. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, Dc P. R. vn. xxi. (1495) 238 Thyckenes 
of luste and of herynge. a 1400 Octouian do Fele of hem 
casted a cry . .That noon of hem that sytte hym by May haue 
no lest. 

2 . The ear. (But cf. List sb$ 1 b.) 

c 1380 Sir Bernini. 1900 With ys bond a wolde j?e 3yue 
a such on on }?’ luste pat al ]>y breyn scholde clyue al 
aboute ys fuste. c 1386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 634 He smoot 
me ones on the list, a 1333 More Howe a Sergeant would 
learne to play thefrere WTts. ]® ij b, And with his fist, Upon 
the lyst, He gaue hym such a blow, That [etc.]. 

t List, sbZ Obs. Also 3-4 liste, 4-5 lyst(e, 
lest(e. [Com. Teut. : OE. list str. fem. corresponds 
to OFris. lest, OS. list art, wisdom (Du. list fem., 
cunning), OHG., MHG, list masc., wisdom, art, 
craft (mod.G. list fem., craft, stratagem), ON. list 
fem., art, skill (Sw., Da. list), Goth, lists fem., 
stratagem, wile OTeut. *listi-z, f. root *lis- 
(:lais- in Goth, lais I know) : see Leabn v., Lobe.] 
Art, craft, cunning. Also phr. by or with list. 

Cynewulf Christ 1318 Mid bu micle elne ce^hwylc 
wule purh ealle list lifes tili^an. a 1000 Cmdmotis Gen. 588 
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(Gr.) Laedde hie swa mid li^enum & mid listum speon idese f 
on htot unriht. c 1203 Lay. 17210 Betere is liste [c 1273 
sleahpe] bene ufel strenSe. a 1223 Leg. Rath. 1527 Swa be 
cnotte is icnut..b*t ne mei hit liste ne luSer strengae 
nowSer. .leowsin. <11230 Owl 4 Night. 172 Ich wolde 
bi3te bet mid liste, Than thu mid al thine strengthe. 
a 1273 Prov. FElfred 638 in O. E. A Use. 136 Of him bu mujt 
leren listes and fele beites. 13 . . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2046 This 
was a dede of queint list, f 137S Sc. Leg. Saints ix. 

( Bartholomaeus 1 322 He crucifyt wes fyrste & [syne] his 
skyne of ftayne with lyste. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (186;) 42 
We ben bigilid alle wij» oure lyst. 

List (list), sb. 3 Also 4-7 lyst(e, liste, 5 liest, 
lyyst(e. [OE. liste wk. fem. = MDu. lijste (Du. 
lijst), OHG. list a (MHG. liste, mod.G. leiste 1 ; the 
Teut. word was adopted in Rom, as It. lista , F. 
lisle ; the ON. lista (f) is prob. from Fr. or ME.] 

I. Border, edging, strip. 

-f - 1 . gen. A border, hem, bordering strip. Obs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 583 Lembuin, listan vel thres. 13. . E. 
E. Allit.P. B. 1761 ]>e inyst dryues por; |>e lyst of J>e lyfte, 
bi b e ioj medoes, 13.. Guy (Varw. (1887) p. 464 (MS. A) 

PI is targe wib gold list He carf atvo. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
vii. (Jacobus Minor ) 48^ pai stryfe wald, quha mycht fyrst 
Of his kirtil nychtbe liste. 1433 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 
49 Unatn tuellam de twill, cum mgris lystez. 1313 Douglas 
jEiteis xin. Prol. 38 The nycht furthspred hyr cloke with 
sabill lyst. 1391 G. Fletcher: Rnsse Comm w. (Hakl. Soc.) 
16 In the very farthest part and list of Europe bordering 
upon Asia. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xx. § 10 [They] haue 
thought it better to let them [the books of the Apocrypha] 
stand as a list or marginall border vnto the olde Testament. 
1630 Fuller Pisgah 1. vi. 15 Trachonitis, the coursest list 
and most craggy ground about the countrey of Judea. 1684 
R. Waller Nat. Exper, 96 The water begins^ first to 
congeal at the top round the edges, and from that List of Ice 
shoots several small Threads to the middle. *696 Bp. 
Patrick Comm. Exod. xxv. n A Border or List of Gold 
went round at the Top of it. 

f t>. Applied to the lobe of the ear. Gbs. [Cf. 
G. ohrleiste , which, however, means the ‘ helix 1 of 
the ear; also List sbA 2.] 

1530 Palsqr. 239/2 Lyste of the eare, mol de loraytte. 
i6ix Cotgr. s. v. Mol. 1631 Dekker Match me in Loud, 
u. 30 They haue giuen it me soundly, 1 feele it vnder the 
lists of both eares. 

2 . spec. The selvage, border, or edge of a cloth, 
usually of different material from the body of the 
cloth, f Phrase, 'within the lists (usual in state- 
ments of measurement). [So F. liste in Cotgr.] 

[1297 Magna Carta Ediv. /, c. xxv, Una latitudo panno- 
rum tmetorum, russetorum, & haubergettovum scilicet due 
ulne infra listas,] 1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 452/1 The lyste at 
the one ende of all soebe Sireite Clothes. C1440 Promp. 
Pam. 307/1 Lyyst of clothe, forago. 1523 Act 14 # 15 Hen. 
VIII, c. 1 All maner of white brode wollen clothes with 
crumpil listes, otherwise called bastardes. 1333 Act 27 
Hen. VIII , c. 12 § 2 Euery brode cloth shall conteine in 
breadthseuenquartersof a yarde within the listes at the least. 
1392 Nashe P. Penilesse led. 2) 8 For his breeches they were 
made of the lists of broad cloaths. 1603 Shaics. Meas.for M. 

1. ii. 30. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative n. 1 The List or Border 
here being known to be more worth then the whole Cloth. 
1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 716 Woollen-Cloathsthat were 
not two Ells within the Lists, according to King Richard's 
[1st] late Assize, or Statute. 1835 Ure Philos. Mamtf. 
186 A few threads of strong coarse yam are placed to form 
the lists or selvages of the cloth. _ 184a Bisckoff Woollen 
Mamtf. II. 396 The list is made in the West of England 
frequently of goats’ hair. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Mamtf. 
ili. 104 The tenter-hooks were driven into poles and rails, 
and the cloth hung on them by the ‘ list ’ at the edges, 
b. fig. and proverbial. 

1389 Pappe iv. Hatchet A 2 b, Yet find fault with broad 
termes, for I haue mesured yours with mine, & I find yours 
broader iust by the list. 1396 Lodge Marg. Avter. (1876) 
24 Arsadachus knowing the cloth by the list, the bill by the 
Item, die Steele by the marke [etc.]. 1622 Peacham Compl. 
Gent. i. (1634) 13 Which miserable ambition hath so furnished 
both Towne and Countrey with Coates of a new list, that 
[etc.]. 1633 H. Vaughan Si lex Scint. n. Garland, False 
joyes, . . Peeces of sackcloth with silk lists. 1677 Gilpin 
Demonol. (1867) 294 Who will reject a fine weh of cloth, 
as one speaks-, for a little coarse list at the end. 

G. In generalized use : Such selvages collectively; 
the material of which the selvage of cloth consists. 

1567 Harman Caveat (Shaks. Soc.) 33 Their armes bounde 
up with kercher or lyste. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. 
Card. II. 62 We must, .constrain the Branches of those Fig- 
Trees, as near as we can to the Walls, . . with Nails and List. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills I. 263 Sissiy .. Pulls off her Garter 
of woolen List. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, lxi. (1804) 438 
A dirtyrag.. tied with two pieces of list 1772 Mrs. Dei, any 
Lett. Ser. n. I. 401, 1 have had list nailed round my doors, 
and stopping every crack and crevice that let in cold air 
[etc.]. 1901 Q. Rez>. Apr. 483 By 1850 india-rubber had 
superseded list for cushions [of billiard-tables], 
d. attrib. (quasi-tza^.) = Made of list. 

1661 Inueiitarye in MS. Rawl. A. 182 If. 311 On rugg, 2 
Liste couerlids [etc.]. 1847 C % Bronte J, Eyre xvii. (1890J 1 71 
Her quiet tread muffled in a list slipper. i§gx Illustr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib, 1121 List carpet. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Mar- 
tin’s Eve xvii. (1874) 193, I have got on list shoes, ma’am. 
1901 Q. Rev. Apr. 483 List cushions were abandoned in 
favour of rubber. 

3 . A strip of cloth or other fabric. 

<*1300 Birth Jesus 587 in H orstm. A Itengl. LegS 1875) 9 1 And 
bond him wiji aliste. a 1300 Cursor Al. 19845 A mikel iinnen 
clath foursquarLaten dun, him thoght was j>ar,At nokesfour, 
four listes lang, Vnto j?e lift par-wit it hang. 1362 Langl. 
P. PL A. vi. 8 He bar a bordun I-bpunde wij> a brod lyste. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. iv. (1495) 191 Chylclrens 
.. lymmes ben bounde wytb lystes and other couenable 
bondes that thei ben not crokid. c X450 ME. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 122 Bynde him aboue j>e brawon of j>e arme wyj) 
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a good lyste. ? a 1523 Treat. Galaitnt 186 in Hazl. E. P.P, 
III. 159 Theyr gownes and theyr cotes shredde all in lystes. 
1546 Phaer Bk. ChiMr. (1553) X v b, Make a girdle of a 
wollen list mete fot* the midle of the pacient. xggfi Shaks. 

V am. Shr. in. ii. 69 With a Iinnen stock on one leg, and a 
kersey boot-hose on the other, gartred with a red and blew 
lisp 1713 Swift Elegy on. Partridge Wks. 1755 III. 11. 80 
A list the cobler’s temples ties, To keep the hair out of his 
eyes. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s v. Amble , Many fold fine 
soft Lists about the Gambrels of the Horse. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 37 The four seams adorned with lists of 
a different colour from that of the cap. 
transf. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. v. ii. Wks. 1616 
I.246 You slaue, you list, you shreds, you — . (Beats the 
Tailor). 1614 — Barth. F. iv. iv. (16311 67 Those super- 
stitious reliques, those lists of Latin, the very rags of Rome, 
and patches of Poperie. 

+ b. Formerly often : A strip of cloth used for 
filtering or lor causing a liquid to drip. Obs. 

T S93 T- Hyi.l Art Gardening 152 Putting clothes or lists 
hanging halfe out of the pan. that they may so drop con- 
tinually water on them in the forme of feltring, as the wise 
name it. c X623 Lodge Poor Mans Talent (r88r) 12 Distill 
them by a filter, which is by a list, or passe them through a 
cloth or bagg. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxv. 
263 We resolved, instead of a List of Cotton, or the like 
Fibre, to make use of a Siphon of Glass. 

4 . A band or strip of any material ; a line or 
band conspicuously marked on a surface. ? Gbs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxii. (1495) 709 A 
meete horde is areryd and sette vpon fete : and compassed 
wyth a lyste abowte. c 1373 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Careiu 
(1857) T °S His lierse was set up. .with list and rail garnished 
with scutcheons. 1399 R. Linche Anc. Fiction M ij, A 
certaine white list and streake, called by the Astrologers Via 
lactca. 1648 Gage West Ind. xii. (1653) 57 Their shooes,. 
the outside whereof of the profaner sort are plated with a 
list of silver. 1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 55 
The divisions of an Inch made on a list of paper. 168S 
Plot Stajfordsh. 413 There is a list of grass greener than 
ordinary, call’d St. Kenelms-furrow. i7i3_ Derham Phys. 
Theol. vn. ii. 379 A black List of Something adhering to 
the Rock — which he found was a great number of Swal- 
lows. 1747 Genii. Mag. 310 Their ends [of wire] being 
fastened to the under parts of the boards at XX, by means 
of a list of tin, half inch broad, which is nailed over them. 
177 6 Phil. Trans. LXVII. 37, I have glued three wooden 
lists on the back of the board to prevent its warping. 

b. One of the divisions of a head of hair, of a 
heard. [? Suggested by It. lista . ] 

1859 Tennyson Vivien 242 A comb of pearl to part The 
lists of such a beard as youth gone out Had left m ashes. 
1880 A. J. Butlf.r Dante's Pnrg. i. 4 He wore his beard 
long and mingled with white hair, like to his locks, of which 
a twofold list [orig. una dofpia lista] fell to his breast. 

5 . A stripe of colour. ? Obs. (Cf. F. liste.) 

1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1SS3) 34 The body of hlacke 
wuli & a yelow lyste after eyther syde. 1330 Palsgr. 239/2 
Lyste on horse backe, rave. <21386 Sidney Arcadia in. 
(1629) 273 His horse was of a firie sorrel], with blacke feete, 
and blacke list on his backe, 1621 Ainsworth Annot. 
Pentat., Exod. xxviii. 19 There are many colours [of Agate) 
and some the best, that are greene with a golden list, 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xi. 334 The Asse having a 
peculiar marke of a crosse made by a blacke list downe his 
backe, and another athwart. 1630 Bulwer A nthropomet. 
Pref., Painted with lists, here, naked arms behold. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) I. 319 The blue cat .. having a fine blue 
tinge, with a beautiful red list down its back. 1774 Golds m. 
Nat. Hist. II. 49 All along the back there runs a white 
list, which ends at the insertion of the tail. 1846 P, Parley's 
A nn. VII, 35 With some black about the face, and a list of 
the same down the hind part of the neck. 

t b. Used for : A mark of a wound, a scar. Obs. 
rare— 1 , 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon xxi. 464 tie sholde never 
have knowen hym, yf it had not be a lityll liste [orig. cica- 
trice] that he had by his right eye. 

6. Arch. fa. (See quot. 1812-16.) Obs. b. A 
small square moulding or ring encircling the foot 
of a column, between the torus below and the 
shaft above, (Cf. List el.) 

Cf. obs. F. liste, ‘ a small square out-iutting brow, or 
member of a piller ’ (Cotgr.). 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 32 The Freese, the List, the Ovolo. 
*735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., List, . .a Fillet or flat Ring 
that ornaments the Bottoms of Columns immediately above 
the Torus. 1743 Pococke Descr. East II. n. 156 The capital 
consisting only of a large list or square stone, and a large 
quarter round under that. 18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama. 
Set, X- Art I. 177 The list or spiral line of the volute runs 
along the face of the abacus. 1842-59 Gwilt Arc/tit, Gloss. 

7 . In various technical senses. + a - (See quot. 
1688.) b. Carpentry . (? U. S.) ‘The upper rail 
of a railing’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). c. 
Carpentry . A strip cut from the edge of a plank. 
(Cf. List 57.3 3). d. Tin-plating. The wire of tin 
left on the under edge of a tinned plate, which, is 
removed by plunging the plate into the list-pot. 

x688 R. Holme Armomy in. 285/1 The Parts of a [Wool-] 
Card,. .The List, is that as is nailed to hold the Leaf. 1834 
Holland Manuf. Metal III. 37 There is always, .a list or 
selvage of tin on the lower edge of every plate. . .When the 
list is melted. . the boy takes out the plate. 

II. Boundary. 

f 8. A limit, bound, boundary. Often pi. Obs, 
1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 44 Any brother or sister yat 
duellen wyt-outen ye lystys of thre myle from ye cite. CX400 
Destr. Troy 10669 All the ledis to the listes on the laund past. 
Ibid. iocx8. 1559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (1851) 90 The 
miserable captives, which as yet be hedged in within the lists 
of death. X579 Tomson Calvin'sSerm.Tim. 334/1 God set- 
teth vs barres and listes. 1387 Goldi ng De Momay vii. (16x7) 
94 The Tropicks are his [the $unnes] vttermost lists, a 1392 
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H. Smi-th Serm. (1637) 2 °3 As though humility were the bond 
of all duties) like a list which holdeth men in cumpasse. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 295 You and 1 cannot bee con- 
fin'd within the weake Lyst of a Countreyes fashion. 1601 
— Teuel. N. in. i. 86 , 1 am bound to your Neece sir : I meane 
she is the list of my voyage. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 

I. Concl. 41 1 Tokeepemy discourse within those very lists 
and limits which yourself have prescrib’d. 164s Quarles 
Sol. Recant, vi. do To what strange Lists Is her conceal'd 
Omnipotence confin’d! 

f b. Region, territory. Obs. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 57 Whateuer foggy 
Mists Do blind men in these sublunary Lists. 

9. spec, in pi (+ sometimes construed as^ sing.) 
as the equivalent of the like-sounding OF. lisse 
(mod.F. lice ) : The palisades or other barriers en- 
closing a space set apart for tilting; hence, a 
space so enclosed in which tilting-matches or 
tournaments were held. *j*Phr. in, within {the) 
lists. Sometimes, by extension, the arena in which 
bulls fight or wrestlers contend, etc. t Also ( rarely ) 
sing, in the same sense. 

[The OF. lisse (see Lyce, used once by Caxton), which 
appears to have influenced the application of the Eng. word, 
is of doubtful etymology; it corresponds to Sp. Uza , Pg. 
lie a, It. lizza, med.L. Heim palbades, lists. Hatz.-Darni, 
sugge-t a late L. type * listen, f. OHG. llsta : see above.] _ 
c 1385 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 660 Cambalo That faught m 
listes with the bretheren two For Canacee. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 4199 Without the diche were listes made, With walks 
batayled large and brade. C1420 Anturs of Arth. 497 
(Douce MS.) peiordes by-lyue horn to list ledesWith many 
seriant of mace 1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. xxii, Blamor 
. .tooke his hors at the one ende of the lystes, and sire 
Tryst ram atte other ende of the lystes. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(Roxb.) 77 To doo armes in liestis to the utteraunce. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I, cliv. 183 These two dukes came into 
the felde, all armed, in a lystes made for y a sayd duke of 
Almayne, chalenger, and forthe duke ofEnglande, defender. 
1589 Pasquil's Return Civb, It fareth with them, as it 
dooth with the Wrastler within the Lystes. 1503 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 11. iii. 43 On paine of death, no person he so bold 
..as to touch the Listes, Except the Marshall. y 1621 Lady 
M. Wroth Urania 497 Encountering his enemie in a List, 
made of purpose betweene the Campe, and Castle. 167a 
Dryden Conq. Granada 1. i, When the Lists set wide, Gave 
room to the fierce Bulls. x8ia Byron Ch. Har. 1, lxxii, The 
lists are oped, the spacious area clear’d. 1813 Scott Trierm. 
11. vii, A summer-day in lists shall strive My knights. 184a 
Tennyson .Wr'GVt/fl&flrfi, They reel, they roll indanginglists. 

b. transf and fig. A place or scene of combat 
or contest. Phr. To enter 1 the) lists. 

159a Shaks. Pk«.« 3 -.< 4 rt'.xcix,Nowissheinthevery listsof 
love, Her champion mounted for the hot encounter. x6xa 
Drayton Poly-olb. v. roo As when his Trytons’ trumps doe 
them to hattell call Within his surging lists to combat with 
the Whale, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes 7 Serve. Wand. Combat 
vi. (1627) 88 The lysts where this temptation was vsed, was 
the Mountaine._ 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. iv. 
(1739) 9, I hold it both needless and fruitless to enter into 
the Lists, concerning the original of the Saxons. Ibid. lix. 
116 The King, loth to enter the List with the Clergy about 
too many matters, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. 11711) 22/2 See, Chloris, how the clouds Tilt in the 
azure lists. 1671 Milton Samson 463 Dagon hath pre- 
sum’d, Me overthrown, to enter lists with God. 1735 Pope 
Odyss. vm. 110 Demodocus. .Majestic to the lists of Fame 
repairs. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I, iv. 77 The Royal 
Society. .contained few individuals.. capable of . . entering 
the lists againsthis . .assailants. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 
iv. i, 35 [Let] the spirit Range in free battle lists. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic lxii, Slight lists Wherein the puppet- 
champions wage, .mimic war. 
t iO. a. sing. and. pi. An encircling palisade ; 
a railed or staked enclosure, b. pi. The starting- 
place of a race ( ■» L. careens). Also sing, a race- 
course or exercising ground for horses. Ohs. 

1581 Styward Mart. Discipl i. 59 The citie, pales or lyst 
or fort where y 1 campe is lodged. 1598 Hakluyt V oy. I. 68 
All these were placed without the lists fL. extra tabulatum). 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 222 To the Lists they [horses] must 
not he brought to enter into any mastries there before they 
be full fine yeres of age. 1644 Evelyn PIe»t. (1857) I- 101 
A list to ride horses in, much frequented by the gallants in 
summer. x66a H. More Philos, Writ. Pref. Gen, (1712) 12 
We both setting out from the same Lists, though taking 
several ways, .. meet together ..at the same Gaol. 1737 
West Let. (in verse) in Gray's Poems (1775) 19 As yet just 
started from the lists of time. 

III. 11 . Comb . : list-boy, in Tin-plating, a boy 
employed to place the plates in the list-pot ; list- 
pot, a cast-iron trough containing a small quantity of 
melted tin, in which the tinned plates are plunged 
to remove the ‘list’ (see 7 d) ; list-wall [cf. sense 
4], a dry wall with one or more strips or bands of 
cemented walling, 

1818 S. Parkes in Mem. Lit. fr Phil. Soc.Manch. (18x9) 
Ser, it. Ill, 369 There is always a wire of tin on the lower 
edge of every plate, which is .. removed .. in the follow- 
ing manner, A boy called the Hist-boy, takes the plates 
when they are cool enough to handle, and puts the lower 
edge of each, into the Hist-pot.' 1793-1813 Reports A gric, 
62 (E. D. D.) A wall-fence ‘partly dry and partly cemented 
with mortar, or what is commonly called a *1151 wall ’. 1850 
7 reel. R, Agree. Soc. XL it. 728 The fence is what is called a 
list wall, alternate layers of dry wall and stone with mortar. 

List (list], sbA Also 4-5 lest(e, lyst(e. [f. 
List v . 2 Cfi Icel. lyst fern., appetite (for food),] 
+ 1 . Pleasure, joy, delight. Ohs. 
c X205 Lay. 13078 ha andswarede be munec mid muchelere 
liste {later text mid swipe gode wtlle]. 13. , E. E. Allit. P. 
A. 467 So fare we alle wyth luf and lyste, To kyng & quene 
bycortaysye. c 1386 Chaucer Prot. 132 In curteisye was 


set ful muche hit lest [».« list], c 1440 Prontp. Para. 306/2 
Lyst, or lykynge,. .delectacio. c 1450 Holland Howlai 753 
All thus our lady that lovit, with lyking and lyst. 1573 
Satir. Poems Reform, xl. 197 How he suld. .leaue this lyfe 
with list for all tliair plaid. 

2 . Appetite, craving ; desire, longing ; inclination. 
Const, to (with sb. or inf), rarely for, of] f fre- 
quently collocated with leisure. Now only arch. 

c 1220 Bestiary 544 He do 5 men hungren and hauen cSrist, 
and mani oSer sinful list, c 1250 Gen. y Ex. 1231 Hem wexon 
flrist, '< 5 e water sleckede < 5 e childes list, a 1300-1400 Cursor 
M. 24751 (GOtt.) pat gifs me list [other MSS. lustie] of hir 
to rede, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 738 (7871 Right a-noon 
as sesed is here lest, So cesseth loue and forth to loue an 
newe. 1423JAS. I Kingis Q. 1 vii, Hastowno lest to sing ? 15x3 
Douglas jEneis ix. ii. 69 The wyld wolf. . Rasys in ire, for 
the wod hungris list, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lxvi. 226 The 
traytoure Gerard had no lyst to slepe. 1563-87 Foxe A. <$■ 
M. (1596) 410/1 He had no leisure, and lesse lyst, to attend 
unto Wickliflfes matters. 1575 Turberv. Fa.ulcon.rie 278 It 
is a very good way to . . kill the list and lyking of a Spar- 
hawke, to feede hir .. with liquid meates washt in water. 
1596 W. Smith Chloris (1877) 29 Since my disgrace 1 had 
of them no list. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage it. xv. (1614) 195 
If he have list to the stoole. 1641 Milton Reform. 1. Wks. 
1851 III, 9 , 1 have done it, neither out of malice, nor list to 
speak evill. 1659 Fuller App. Inj. lnnoc. (1840) 319, I had 
little list or leisure to write. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 242, 

I thank you for all things courteous and civil, but for your 
cordial I have no list thereto. 1825 Scott Talism. xxvi, 

I have more list to my bed than to have my ears tickled. 
1839 Bailey P'esAis viii. (1848) 84 To give a loose to all the 
lists of youth. 1888 P. Cushing Blacksmith o/Voe HI. x. 
216 The divine list of sex, and the sweet ache of soul. 

3 . (One’s) desire or wish ; (one’s) good pleasure. 
Phrase at {one's) list. Now only arch. 

at 300 Cursor M. 22130 Turn pai sal til him titest, And 
sipen paas other at his list. C1400 Rom. Rase 1957 Pleyn 
at your list I yelde me. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 261 
Honestie.my olde Graundfathet- called that, when menne 
lyued by law, not lyst. x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. 
1. xxxi, Frail multitude 1 whose giddy law is list. x68z 
Bunyan Holy War no He that can of list and will propound 
what he pleases, 1695 Hickeringill Lay-Clergy Wks, 1716 
I. 326 By the Law of the Land, and not the Arbitrary list 
or will of any Man living. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgils 
JEneid 26 It was a god there working his own list. 

List (list), sbf> Also 7-8 ( Naut .) lust. [Of 
obscure origin : perh. a use of List j3.4] 

1 . Naut. The careening or inclination of a ship 
to one side. 

1633 T. James Voy. 82 The Ship at low water had a great 
lust to the offing,_ 1658 Phillips, Lust of a ship. 1834 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge ii. (1842) 30 What a list to port she is 
getting ! x88x Daily News 11 Nov. 2/6 The cargo shifted 
giving the ship a list to port. 1883 Times 4 Jan. 8 The vessel 
gave a sudden list to starboard. 

2 . transf. A leaning over (of a building, etc.). 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. % 85 The whole building had 

got a considerable List or leaning to the S. W. 1901 Longm. 
Mag. Sept. 396 Two lines of straggling fence running with 
all sorts of lists and bends. 

List (list), sbf [a. F. liste= Sp., Pg., It. lista ; 
prob. identical with List sb. 3 , the special sense 
being developed from that of ‘ strip ’ (of paper) : 
see List sbA 4.] A catalogue or roll consisting of 
a row or series of names, figures, words, or the like. 
In early use, esp. a catalogue of the names of persons 
engaged in the same duties or connected with the 
same object; spec, a catalogue of the soldiers of an 
army or of a particular arm ; also in f phr. in or 
within the list{$, in list (occas. fig.). 

Active list, a list of those officers in the army or navy who 
are liable to be called upon for active service. Free list, (a) 
a list of persons who are allowed free admission to a place of 
entertainment; (A) a list of articles which are exempt from 
duty under the revenue laws. Also army list, Civil list, 
retired list, sick list, etc. (see the first words). 
xSoa Shaks, Haw. 1. i, 98 Young Fortinbras .. Hath .. 
Shark’d vp a List of Landlesse Resolutes. Ibid. ii. 32 The 
Leuies, The Lists, and full proportions are all made Out of 
his subiect. x6o6 — Ant. <y Cl. in. vi. 76 The Thracian 
King Adullas . . The Kings of Mede, and Licoania, With 
a more larger List of Scepters. 1613 — Hen. VIII, iv. 
i. 14 'Tis the List Of those that claime their Offices this day. 
1622 F. Markham Bk. _ War iv. iii. 130 Pioners..are not 
reckoned Souldiers, neither come neere by many degrees 
either to that list or reputation. 1635 Bacon Ess., Of Youth 
tf Age (Arb.) 257 He was the Ablest Emperour, almost, of all 
the List. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hi b. 1. i. (i8io)3Tobeeinlist 
3000 Foot, and 250 Horse. 1646 Evance Noble Ord. 20 You 
will not he out ofthe List long. 1653 Holcroft Procopius iv. 
157 The Battalion was of eight thousand foot, and the Archers 
of the List. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. v, § 10 Their Fear 
brought in a false List of their Enemies Number. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 5), List , a Scrowl of the Names of several 
Persons of the same Quality with whom we have Business, 
or with whom we have some Relation. A List of the Slain 
and Wounded in such a Battel. A List of such a ones 
Creditors. A List of the Prisoners in such a Prison. 174a 
Young Nt. Th, 1. 284 Endless is the list of human ills. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 383/2 The letter-founders have a 
kind of list, or tariff, whereby they regulate their founts. 
1809 Ld.^Mxjlgrave in G. Rose’s Diaries (i860) II. 358 His 
name being removed from the List of the Navy, 1847 
Marryat Childr, N. Forest xx, Edward took a list of the 
contents, 1865 Dickens Mitt. Fr. 1. ii, She keeps a little 
list of her lovers. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 4, xa8 The 
earliest classical revival restored Caesar and Virgil to the 
list of monastic studies, 

b. facing slang. Short for : The list of geldings 
in training. Hence to put on the list ** to castrate* 
1890 Farmer Slang, Added to the List, an abbreviation of 
‘ added to the list otgeldings in training 


f 0. American. The return of particulars of 
taxable property required to be furnished by the 
owners. (Cf. List vA i b.) Ohs. 

1646 Virginia Stat. (1823) I. 329 To the prejudice of many 
who have duely and according to law presented their lists. 
1655 Connect. Col. Rec. (1850) I. 279 Sea-Brooke is fyned 
forty shillings for not sending ye Listsof theire estates to the 
Courte. 

d. Comb.x tlist-maker = Lister 2 2; list price, 
the price fixed for an article in the printed list 
issued by the maker, or by the general body of 
makers of the particular class of goods. 

1666 Connect. Col. Rec. (1852) II. 48 This Court doth order 
that ye land.. he valued by the list makers of Stonington. 
List, sb.i Obs. exc. dial. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Du. lies pork -fat, G. leiste flank, groin.] The 
flank (of pork) ; a long piece cut from the gammon. 

1623 Markham Country Content. 1. 71 Take the largest of 
your Chines of Porke, and that which is called a Liste. 1824 
Carr Craven Dial., Lists, the flanks. 

List, sbf, variant of Ltsse sb . 2 = Lease sbA 
Also Comb, list-stick (see quot.). 

1782 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 6711/1 The list-sticks, to 
which the high-lisses are tied. The high-lisses, or lists, are 
a number of long threads, with platines, or plate-leads, at 
the bottom. 

List, a. Obs. exc. dial. [app. connected with 
List j 3 A] Ready, quick {esp. of hearing). Also 
applied to rooms, etc. in which one hears well. 

1813 Cullum Suffolk Words s.v., ‘List of hearing’, quick 
of heaving. 1823 Galt Gilhaize II. 130 When any of his 
disciples were not just so list and brisk as they might have 
been. 1847 Halliwell s.v., A list house or room, where 
sounds are heard easily from one room to another. Kent. 
1861 N. Brit. Rev. Nov. 325 His ear was not list to catch 
the distant sounds. 1863 Trans. Essex Arckeeol. Soc. II. 
185 List, quick ; as list of speech. 1887 Kent. Gloss., List, 
the condition of the atmosphere when sounds are heard 
easily. ‘ It's a wonderful list morning.’ 

List (list), vX arch. Forms : 1 lystan, 3-4 
leste(n, lu.ste(n, 4-6 lyst, 5 lyste, lest, lust, 
6-7 liste, 3- list. 3 rdsing. pres, (contracted) 1-6 
lyst, 2-6 lust, 3 Orm. lisste, 3-5 luste, 4-5 lest(e, 
4-6 lyste, liste, 4-7 list. Pa. t. 1-3 lyste, 2-5 
leste, 3 Orm. lisste, 3-6 lust(e, 4-6 liste, lyst(e, 
4-7 list, (fl leist, lest). Also 4 lysted, 5 -yd, 
etc., 4- listed. [OE. lystan — OS. lustian (Du. 
lusten), OHG. lusten (MHG., mod.G. lies ten), ON. 
lysta (Sw. lysta, Da. lyste) OTeut. *lustfan, f. 
*hest-us pleasure : see Lust sb. 

It is often somewhat uncertain whether forms in lust- should 
he referred to this verb or to Lust v. ; in southern and perh. 
in West Midland ME. the vowel may represent either u or 
ii, and the examples are here placed under the one vb. or 
the other as the sense suggests. In other dialects of ME., 
and occas. in the 16th c., lust occurs in the sense of list, 
and with its peculiar inflexion (e. g. 3rd sing. pres, lust), 
and in these cases it is more convenient to regard it as an 
altered form of this vb., due to the influence of the sb. or vb. 
lust, than as a special use of the latter.] 

1 . impers. trans. (in OE. with acc. or dat'd) To 
be pleasing to. Me list (occas. listeth) ; I please, 
choose, like, care, or desire. 

a. Const, inf. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 51 Hine ne lyst his willan wyreean. 
ci 000 /Elfric Gram. (Z.) 2x1 Lecturio, me lyst randan. 
c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 103 perme Jran mon ne lust on his liue 
nan god don. c 1200 ORMIN8119 Himm lisste pa Wei etenn 
off an appell. exaos Lay. 30253 pam king® luste slepe. 
12x300 Cursor M. 22601 Na creatur sal pan list [Trin. luste, 
Edin. lesten] plai. 13. . Gato. Gr. Knt. 94 1 penne lyst 
pe lady to loke on pe kny?t. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. 
(Julian) 206 My gud brethyre, quhy lest 30U le? c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 490 The lestyth nat a louere be. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiii. 108 Na man es forboden . . 
to trowe in what lawe pat him list leue on. c 1440 Sir 
Govjther 499 Him lystyd nothyng for to play, For he was 
full weri. c 1450 Merlin 48, I knowe alle thinges, that me 
leste to wite. c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 12 Somme whan 
they sholde slepe thenne hem list wake and pray. Some 
whan they sholde wake and pray thenne hem lust to slepe. 
1584 Peele Arraigum. Paris 1. ii, Me list .. This, idle 
task on me to undertake. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 35 
When Mm list the prouder lookes subdew. a x6x8 Raleigh 
Maxims St. (1651) 49 When it listeth him to call them to an 
account. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 64 When me list 
to sadder tunes apply me. 1808 Scott Mann. 1. viii, When 
at need Him listed ease his battle-steed. 

b. Without dependent inf. (Chiefly in subordi- 
nate clauses introduced by as, if, what, when, etc.) 

c888 K. ALlfred Baeth , xxxiii. § 2 Ne him eac naefre 
genog ne pincS aer he baebbe eal paet hine lyst. c 1205 Lay. 
30741 /Eiper gon licSe pider him to liste. a X300 K. Horn 
918 Nu je reste One while, ef tjou leste. c 1375 Lay P'olks 
Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 243 Offer or leeue, wheper pe lyst. 
1375 Barbour Bruce iii. 519 Wemen. .can wet thair chekys, 
quhen tbaim list, with tens. 14. . Nun 298 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 146 There we talkeden as vs lest. 1526 Tindai.e 
Matt. xx. 15 Ys yt not lawfull ffor me to do as me listeth 
with myne awne. a 1553 Udall Royster D. in. ii. (Arb.) 43 
Let hym come when hym lust. 1381 Savile Tacitus' 
Agree. (1622) xqx Licence to do what them listed. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Harel Texts 518 This proud Antiochus shall doe 
what him listeth. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros $ Psyche Aug. 
xyii, Thy mortal life is but a brittle vase, But as thee list 
with wine or tears to fill. 

U With ellipsis of go. 

.F1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 87 To pe holy land him 
list, & pider gan him spede. 

to. Const. o/’( = OE. gen.), after. 
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a iooo Boeth. Melr. xxvi. 71 Hi for Ssem yrmSum eardes 
Ivste c izoo Ormin- 11334. Whaune hiss fasste forpedd wass 
palisste himra affterr fude. *1352 Minot Poems (Hal!) i. 
71 No thing list para ran of play, c 1400 Destr. Troy Prol. 

20 He..haslykyng to lerne pat hym list after. _ 

2. With personal construction, a. Const, xnf. : 
To desire, like, wish to do something. 

1340-70 A lisaunder 776 pe Ladie lay on hurbed & lysted 
too slepe. ci 400 Maundev. (1839) xix. 209 Thai bryngen 
Up als many as men list to have, a 1310 Douglas K. Hart 124 
Quhen [that] hir court leist semble fair and clein. 1363-87 
Foxe A . <$■ M. (1596) 13/2 He either wist not, or list not to 
shew his cunning therein. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 
Aib X list not boast in acts of Chiualrie. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. I- v. 177 If we list to speake. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. 
xx. § s Points he listed not meddle withall. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vtu. 75 If they list to try Conjecture. 1687 Towerson 
Baptism 149, I list not to contend about anything, of which 
I myself am not more strongly perswaded. 1814 Scott 
Ld. 0/ Isles in. xx, If you list to taste our cheer. Ibid, xxiii. 
We little listed think of him. 

b. Without dependent inf. : To wish, desire, like, 
choose. (Chiefly in subordinate clauses, as in x b.) 

C1200 Vices $ Virtues (1888) 13 After San Se here herte 
leste, ic hem fol3ede. c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 352 py wyl 
be ydo, ryijt as pou lest. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas via. v. 
(1558) 4 All worldly thynges chaungyng as she lust, a 1430 
Knt. de la Tour (1868) 3 To that entent that who so luste 
may kepe hem from harme. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 123 
Deyme as yhe lest, ye that best can and may. 1333 Cover- 
dale Ps. Ixxii. 7 They do euen what they lyst. 1563 
Homilies 11. Agst. Idolatry n. (1839) 209 The Bishop of 
Rome, .did in all the West Church, .what he lust, a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia 11.(1629) 199 Your griefes, and desires what- 
soeuer and whensoeuer you list, he will consider of. Ibid. 
in. 260 He might returne if he listed. 1611 Bible John iii. 
8 The svinde bloweth where it listeth. 1616 R. C. Times' 
Whistle iv. 1441 Thou mayst make sale of it to whom thou 
list. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. 60 By his Musick he 
could drive men into what Affections he listed. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxvii. 42 Let them think what 
they list. 1823 Scott Peveril v, We will, if your ladyship 
lists, leave him. 1869 Freeman Norm. Com}. (1876) III. 
xiv. 348 The invaders landed and harried where they listed, 
f e. Jo list of: to care for. 06s. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1791 pe leuedis listed [Fair/, list] noght 
0 pride, c 1400 Melayne 1254 One p 8 lawnde righte per pay 
lay . . And liste no thynge of playe. 14. . Women's Horns 
in Bel. Ant. I. 80 They have despit, and ageyn concyence, 
Lyst nat of pryde, then homes cast away, c 1450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1744 pe shipmen of na lykyng lyste. 
f 3. trails. To desire or wish for (something). 
1345 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 59 And seinge also they 
haue libertie to lyste what they will, I pray God they haue 
will to list that which is good.. 1587 Golding De Momay 
v. 55 By our listing of a thing, we may perceiue some 
alteration in our selues; but the thing it selfe that is listed 
or willed feeleth nothing thereof. 

.List (list), vA arch. Forms: 1 hlystan, 2-3 
lusten, 2-5 luste, 3 Hasten, (h)listen, hleste(n, 
lheste, 3-6 liste, lest(e, 4-5 lyst, (5 lyston, -yn, 
listyn), 4- list. [OE, hlystan, f. hlyst List sbf 
(Cf. mod.Icel. hlusta.)’] 

1. inlr. — Listen v. 2 . 

c 1000 Instit. Polity § 5 in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) II. 
310 Hlystap liwaet ic secge. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 141 
LusteS nu panne, and undernimeS t>reo ping. Ibid. 185 Eie 
ne rnaig swo muchel biholden, ne ere lhisten ne herte 
penchen. 011230 Lkul 4 Night. 263 Bo nu stille, and lat me 
speke, ..And lust hu ich con me hi-telle. a 1300 K. Horn 
355 Lust whi [Hart. MS. list were fore] ihc wonde Bringe 
pe horn to honde. a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 20399 (Gfitt.) 
Listes all i 311 biseke i-wiss. 1549 Latimer Serin, on 
Plougherst, Arb.) 29 But nowe I thynke I se you lysting and 
hearkening, that I shoulde name him. £1590 Greene P'r. 
Bacon xi. ( 1630) G, List how they rumble. 1606 Shaks. A nl. 
4 Cl. iv. iii. 12 Peace, what noise ? 1 fSV.] List, list. 2 [.SV.] 
Hearke. 1637 Milton Comus 480 List, list, I hear Som far 
off hallow break the silent Air. 1763 H. Walpole Otranto 
v. (1798) 89 List, sirs, and may this bloody record be a warn- 
ing to future tyrants. 1808 Scott Mann, in xxxiii, The 
stag . . Spread his broad nostril to the wind, Listed before, 
aside, behind. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 12 Great 
Napoleon Stops his horse, and lists with delight. 1871 R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus lv. 1 List, I beg, provided you’re in 
humour. 

b. Const, to, unto, till ; in OE. dat. and gen. 
c 897 K, ASlfred Gregory’s Past. xlix. 385 Da fundon hie 
hiene . .hlystendehiora worda. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Lukexvi. 
29 H15 hlyston him. £1200 Ormin 7846. patt he Ne lisste 
nohht wipp sere Till naness kinness idellle^c. a 1300 
Cursor M. 13833 Ne till vr laghes will he noght list. 0x380 
Sir Ferumb. 4002 Now iystep to pis spelle. c 1592 Marlowe 
Jew of Malta 1. ii. (1633) C 2, Graue Gouernors, list not to his 
exclames. 1791 Cowper Iliad vil. 54 Wilt then list to me? 
1813 Scott Rokeby 1. i, The warder. .Lists to the breeze’s 
boding sound. 1884 Browning Ferishtah , The Family 22 
List to a tale. 

2. trans. To listen to, hear; = Listen v. i. 

£1173 Lamb. Horn. 63 [He] pe luste nulleS pesne red. 

£ izoo Vices Ip Virtues (1888) 67 Hlest hwat se hei3este 5 e 
seiS. £ 1200 Ormin 9017 To lisstenn whatt te preost }uw 
se33p Off 3ure sawle nede. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 Hie 
openeden his earen to luste pe defies lore, a 1300 Cursor M. 
20590 Listes pe bon pat scho him badd. a 1300 K. Hum 
505 * Kyng’, he sede, ‘ pu leste [Laud MS. wiltu luste] A 
tale mid he beste c 1400 Destr. Troy 5083 So is it wit, a 
Wiseman his wordis to listyn. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 
46 Elues, list your names. 164a T. Hill Trade of Truth 
Ep. Ded., I put it into your Honourable Protection, who 
have listed it [a sermon]. . 1773 Sheridan Rivals Epil., But 
ere the battle should he list her cries, The lover trembles — 
and the hero dies 1 1813 Scott Rokeby hi. xvii, I list no 
more the tuck of drum 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 178, 
I.. list the drone of heavy humble-bees. 1896 A. E. Hous- 
man Shropsh. Lad iii, And you will list the bugle That 
blows in lands of mom. 


List (list), 57.3 [f. List sb. 3 ; cf. OF. lister 
(one example in Godef.) to put a list on (cloth) ; 
also It. listare , G. leisten, Du. lijsten .] 
fl. trans. To put a list, border, or edge round 
(an object) ; to border, edge. Also, to put as a 
list or border upon. Obs. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) xciii. (1887) 434 A targe listed wip 
gold. £1430 Pilgr. Lyf "Manhode 1. xciv. (1869) 51 The 
scrippe was of greene selk, . .Lysted it was wet queyntliche 
with xii belles of siluer. 1330 Palsgr. 612/2, I lyste a 
garment, or border it rounde about with a lyst.. I have 
lysted. ray cote within to make it laste better. 1380 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. T ong, Lisier , to list or border any thing. 
1624 Wotton Archil, in Reliq. (1651) 297 A long straight 
mossie walk .. listed on both sides with an Aquaeduct of 
white stone, a 1639 — Dk. Buckhin. ibid. 80 Such an Ac- 
cumulation of benefits, like a kind of Embroidering or listing 
of one favour upon another, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 
i. 2 Trite and trivial phrases, .listed with pedantic shreds of 
School-boy verses. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1847) 
553/1 A Danish curtaxe, listed with gold or silver. 1703 
Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1451 The edges [of a fern 
leaf] are listed with Seed. 

"b. To fix list upon the edge of (a door). 
i860 Worcester, List . . 5. To fix list, or a strip of cloth, 
to ; as, ‘ To list a door 1881 R. T. Cooke Somebody's 
Neighbors 64 Monsieur Leclerc . . listed the doors against 
approaching winter breezes. 

1 2 . To enclose ; to shut in with rails or the like. 
1494 Fabvan Chron. vn. 463 [He] kepte his daye appoynted 
for that batayll, in a felde called in Frenshe Lapre Aux 
Clers, where for theim was ordeyned a place lyestyd and 
closed in goodly wyse. 1355 W. Watreman Fardle Pacions 
11. i. 109 Upon the other thre quarters, it [Asie] is lysted in 
with the Occean. 1365 Cooper Thesaurus, Cauea,..e uery 
place listed or rayled in. 

f b. To bound, limit. Obs. 
a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vil viii. § 4 The local compass 
of a bishop’s authority and power was never so straitly 
listed, as some men would have the world imagine. 

3 . Carpentry. To cut away the sappy edge of a 
board; to shape a block or stave by chopping. 

1635 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) I. 34 Sawne .bords . . cut 
sharp at ye tope, and either listed or shote with a plaine. 
1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss., Listing, the act 
of cutting away the sap-wood from one or both edges of a 
board. 1874 Sky ring's Builders' Prices 22 Floors . . For 
each edge listed, add os. 2 d. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 

4 . Agric. To prepare (the land) for the crop (of 
cotton or Indian corn) by making ridges and fur- 
rows with the plough or beds and alleys with the 
hoe. local U. S. 

1785 Washington Writ. (1891) XII. 224 Some of it.. had 
been twice ploughed, then listed, then twice harrowed before 
sowing. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 432 Boys and girls, 
‘listing' an old corn-field with hoes. 

Iiist (list), vP [f. List sbfi 
In senses 3 and 4 the word is now taken chiefly as an 
aphetic form of enlist, and written ’list.] 

1 . trans. To set down together in a list ; to make 
a list of ; to catalogue, register. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. i. § t (1634) 457 These kings 
were of the nation of Argives who are listed as followeth. 
1633 H. Vaughan Silex Scint., Rules 4 Lessons xx. When 
night comes, list thy deeds. 1712 Official Notice in Loud. 
Gas. No, 4994/3 The Persons bringing the said Tickets, are 
desired to List the same in a Numerical Order, and to write 
in their List the Name. 1861 O'Curry Led. MS. Materials 
271 Of the Forbasa listed in the Book of Leinster there is one 
more so remarkable, that [etc.]. 1887 A thenseum 6 Aug. 17 1/2 
About one hundred species of butterflies have been listed. 

b. To set down or enter in a special, formal, or 
official list (e. g. of persons or property for assess- 
ment, of stocks, etc.) ; U. S, to enter or register for 
taxation. 

1658 Virginia Slat. (1823) I. 454 All negroes imported . . 
and Indian servants, .being sixteen years of age, to be listed 
and pay leavies as aforesaid. 1666 Plymouth Col . Rec. (1855) 
IV. 136 Incase they be not accomodated with land amongst 
them with whom they are listed neare the Bay line. 1687 
Rycaut Contn. Knolles' Hist. Turks II. 223 There were 
listed fifty-five thousand, who paid duties of Harach. 1702 
Hawick Kirk Session Rec. 4 Oct., The Minister .. desired 
such as intended to communicate to list themselves this week. 
1787 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 324 Spent the day in 
listing my money for Congress. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 
214 Assessors are to list such lands only as are situate [etc.]. 
x88x Daily News 1 Nov. 5/7 Only seven cases were listed 
for to-day. 1893 Times 14 July 4/1 The shrinkage in the 
value of American securities ‘ listed ’ in this market. 

f 2 . To comprise in a list or catalogue ; to enrol 
{among, in, into a certain number, under a certain 
head) ; to include or enrol in the number or mem- 
bership of ; to put in the same category with. Obs. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf. 11. 142 He that 
. .desires to be listed into the rolle of those that haue gotten 
greatest fame. 1637 Massinger Address to Shirley on his 
‘ Grateful Servant,' My obscure name, Listed with theirs, 
who here advance thy fame. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxiv. 
Wks. 1851 III. 489 What are Chaplains ? In State perhaps 
they may be listed among the upper Servingmen of som 
great houshold. 1668 Pepys Diary 5 Feb., The persons 
therein concerned to be listed of this or that Church. . 1673 
Traherne Chr. Ethics To Kdr., Vertues are listed in the 
rank of invisible things. 1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1768 Ii 
51 It is under this class I have presumed to list my present 
treatise. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxii. 274 
All Trades and Occupations being listed into Tribes ; none 
can marry out of their own Tribe. 1777 Sir A. Dick Let. 
to Johnson 17 Feb. in Boswell Johnson, I have .. listed Dr. 
Samuel Johnson in some of my memorandums .funder a 
name which [etc.]. 

3 . To enter on the list of a military body .; to ap- 


point formally (an officer) ; also in pass, with compl., 
to be appointed or ‘gazetted’ as (captain, etc.). 
In later use only in narrower sense, to enrol (private 
soldiers), to receive as recruits ; = Enlist v. i. 

1643 Declar. Comm. } Reb. Irel. 28 The Parliament .. had 
made choice of, and listed all the Commanders . . for that 
Expedition. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. n. § 55 Some 
troops of those who had been listed by them under good 
officers. 1648 Eikon Bas. ix. 61 What Tumults could not 
do, an Army must, which is but Tumults listed. 1633 
Shirley Crt. Secret iv. 47 , 1 was listed Captain, before some 
The Generali knew had been seven years in service. 1706 
Farquhar Recruiting Officer 1. i, I don’t beat up for 
common soldiers ; no, I list only grenadiers. 1736 Boling- 
broke Patriot. (1749) 26 Looking on themselves like volun- 
teers, not like men listed in the service. 1795-7 Southey 
Juvenile ty Min. Poems Poet. Wks. 11.82 , 1 was trapp'd by 
the Sergeant’s palavering pretences, tie listed me when I 
was out of iny senses. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1668 W. Penn No Cross No Cr. Wks. 1782 II. 96 Last of 
all, it lists thee of the company of. .Jesus; to fight under 
his banner. 1701 Swift Contests Nobles 4 Comm. Wks. 1753 
II. 1. 50 He is listed in a party, where he neither knows the 
temper, nor designs, nor perhaps the person of his leader. 
1742 Young Nl. Th. 11. 9 He that is born, is listed ; life is 
war. 1730 Chesterf. Lett. 5 Feb. (1792) II. eexvi. 332 You 
are but just listed in the world, and must be active, diligent, 
indefatigable. 1776 Bentham Fragm. Govt. Wks. 1843 1 . 288 
Men whose affections are already listed against the law in 
question. 1882 J. Walker Jaunt to Anld Reekie 88 
Farmer-folks in politics Wi* Tory lairds are listed. 

4. reft, and inlr. (for reft.) To have one’s name 
entered upon the list of a military body ; to engage 
for military service ; = Enlist v. 4 . Phr. to list 
( 1 oneself ) a soldier or for a soldier. 

1643 Declar. Comm., Reb. Irel. 62 Who . . have lysted 
themselves in the Lord Dillons Troupe. c 1665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 162 Secure your- 
self in some other parliament garrisons, or list into the castle. 
1673 tr. Machiavellts Prince viii. (Rtldg. 1883) 57 In his 
youth [he] listed a soldier. 1702 Sedley Grumbler in. i. 
Wks. (1766) 233 Catan. Brillon has listed himself a soldier. 
Grichard. Listed himself a soldier! Catau. Yes. Sir, 
listed to go to the war. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 89 r 6 
A Drum passing by, . . I listed myself for a Soldier. 1763 
Blackstone Comm. I. 414 If any officer and soldier.. shall 
desert, or list in any other regiment. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) II. ix. 138 Whether a thoroughly upright and 
enlightened man would rather have listed under the royal 
or parliamentary standard. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 164 
He listed at last for a sodger. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1630 Fuller Pisgah 1. vii. 19 They lost their names by listing 
themselves under some other people. 1658 Whole Duty of 
Man , Private Devotions (16841 173 Having now anew listed 
my seif under his banner. 1694 Dryden Love Triumph, iv. 
i, You. .who are listing yourself into the honourable company 
of cuckolds. 173a Pope Ess. Man it. 98 Passions, though 
selfish, if their means be fair, List under Reason. 1738 
Wesley Psalms it. ii, The Rulers list themselves his Foes. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 254 To list themselves, 
and even to take a lead, with the party which they think most 
likely to prevail. 0.1843 Hood Irish Schoolm xvii, When 
first the scholar lists in learning’s train. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) I. 3 Merely that they [M. P.’s] 
may list under party banners. 

Iiist (list), vf Naut. Also 7-8 lusfc. [f. List 
jA&J inlr. Of a ship : To careen, heel, or incline 
to one side. Also with off. 

1626 Capt. Smith A cold. Vug. Sea-men 29 Cun the ship 
spoune before the winde, she lusts, she lyes vrjder the Sea. 
£1740 A. Allen MS. Diet. s.v. Lust , Mariners say the 
Ship lusteth, when she leans to one side rather than to 
another. 1880 Times 6 Aug. 5/3 When heavily laden she. . 
had a tendency to list, and righted herself with difficulty. 
Ibid. 17 Dec. 5/6 She was moored outside the dock but 
listed off, and makes a good deal of water. 1885 Century 
Mag. XXIX. 742 She listed to port and filled rapidly. 

Xiistable (li-stab’l), a. U.S. [f. List vfi 4 - 
-able.] That may be listed or put upon a list 
(e.g. of men liable to military service, of property 
liable to taxation) ; assessable, rateable. 

1663 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1857) H. 115 Their sones 
and sarvants that are listable, which are to be listed, and to 
traine. x688 New Eng. Hist. ( ‘j- Gen. Reg. (1880) XXXIY. 
371 An Acc ot of the lystable Estates in the towne of Lyme. 
1779 Vermont St. Papers (1823) 295 A true account of all 
their listable poles, and all their rateable estate. 1895 
Columbus Disp. (Ohio) 23 Nov. 13/5 Of a nature and form 
not listable for taxation. 

Listed (li 'steel), a. 1 [f. List sb,3 4 - -ed 2 .] 

1 . Provided with a list or selvage. 

1332 Act 5 Sf 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § x Everie White Clothe. . 
shalbe. .lysted accordinge to the auncyent custome, i6ox 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2725/4, 24 yards of white Salisbury Cloth, 
which was Listed, and some part of it stained Reddish. 

2 . Bordered, edged ; striped. Also (of colours), 
arranged in bands or stripes. 

£1450 Merlin 163 Crownes of goold and asure bendes 
entrauerse lysted as grene as a mede. 1616 Suufl. & 
Markh, Country Farme 150 His haire drawing toward the 
colour of blacke, sleeke, and listed. Ibid. 386 The wood of 
the walnut tree is.. listed and smooth of his owne nature. 
1639 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) III. 159 A blew paire of 
stockings and a gray listed garter. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
862 A dewie Cloud, and in the Cloud a Bow Conspicuous 
with three listed colours gay. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. xiv. 
87 In two listed rays The splendours shot before me. 1876 
Longf, Dutch Picture iv, The listed tulips look like Turks. 

3 . Covered or edged with list. 

1827 Faraday Chart. Manip. fi. 43 The listed rings . . are 
easily made out of a slip of thin pliant wood, . . the rough 
ring being covered by rolling list round it. x866 Thoreau 


LISTED. 

Yankee in Canada i. 12 We pushed aside the listed door of 
this church, 1889 A nthony's Photogr. BuU.il. 4:5 A listed 
strip fitting the opening. 

4 . (See quot. and List vL 3.) 

1842-39 Gwii.t Archit. Gloss., Boards, listed, such as are 
reduced in their width by taking off the sap from their sides. 

Listed ili'sted), <1.2 [f. List sbfi li + -ed ^.J 

1 . Of ground : Enclosed in or converted into lists 
for tilting. Of a combat : Fought in the lists. 

1671 Milton Samson 1087 Those encounters, where we 
might have tri'd Each others force in camp or listed field. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 1470 Bold.. are thy generous 
youth,, .and first Or on the listed plain or stormy seas. 1793 
Southey Let. in Dowden Life (1880! 30 The tapestrtedroom 
—the listed fight— the vassal-filled hall. _ x8iz Joanna 
Baillie Orra 1. i Wks. (1851) 237 In these listed combats. 
1818 Byron Ch. liar. tv. cxxxix, On battle-plains or listed 
spot? 1862 Goulburn Puts. R elig. vii. 111. (1873) 2 *6 To 
fight it out with them inch by inch in a listed field. 

2 . Engaged in the lists. 

x86x Lytton & Fane Tannhaaser 37 The blazon’d urn 
That held the name-scrolls of the listed bards. 

Listed (li sted), ppl. a.i [f. List vfi + -ed 1 .] 
Enlisted for military service. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 390 Their defensive 
Armies were but listed Tumults. [Cf. quot, 1648 in List v.* 
3.] 1693 W. Frkkk Art 0/ War viii. 237, 1 would rathe be 
a Volunteer, than a Listed Souldier. 1709 Royal Proclam. 
27 Tan. in Land. Gaz. N 0.4510/2 They shall take a Receipt. ., 
acknowledging the Receipt of such Listed Man. 

Listed 1 listed), ppl.aA [f. List vfi + -ed 3 -.] 
(See List vfi 4.) 

1888 Sci. A merit an 12 May2gS/i Being designed, .for use 
on growing check-rowed and listed corn. 

+ Lifted, «.3 Ois. [f. List si . 1 + -ed®.] Only 
in comb, thick listed, hard of hearing. 

1379 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. n. xcvii. 289 a, They that 
are thicke lisLed, seeme in a manerto be out of their wittes, 
but they that are bliude, are reputed more miserable, and 
therefore we laugh at the drafe, and pittie the blinde. 

Listel (li'stel). Arch. Also in It. form listello, 
listella. [a. F. listel, ad. It. listello, dim. of lista 
3= List sbR>] A small list or fillet. 

1398 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazzo 1. xxv. 89 The vpper rule, 
called listello. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freari's Archit., etc. 127 
Those very small Listeilos or Annulets under the Echinus 
of the Doric Capitel, by the Italians call’d Gradetii, 
Degrees.. 1713 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742' I, 16 Anna* 
lets, or Listeilos. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art 
1. 172 A small flat face is called a fillet, or listel. 1848 
tr. Hoffmeisler's Tran, Ceylon 4 lud. 339 The roof . . is .. 
formed of smooth planks, over the seams of which are laid 
triangular listels, to prevent the rain from penetrating. 

Listen (li*s’n), sb. [f. Listen v.] 

+ 1 . Hearing, sense of hearing. Ohs. 

13., E. E. Allit . P. B. 586 He hat fetly in face fettled 
alle eres If he has losed the lysten hit lyftez meruayle. 

2 . The action or an act of listening; a spell of 
listening or attentive hearing. Also listen-out (after 
look-out). Chiefly in phr. On or upon the listen'. 
in the act of listening. 

*803 Mary Charlton l Pile # Mistress II. 151 They are 
always upon the listen in this house. 1807 tr. Three 
Germans I. 6 Not the faintest . . sound . . reached their 
attentive listen. Ibid. II. 30 He remained upon the silent 
listen. 1817-18 Cobbett Redd. U. S. (1822) 206 The 
anxious listen, the wistful look, and the dropping tear, of 
the disconsolate dams. *834 J ■ Wilson in Blacken. Mag. 
XXXVI. 729 They were alarmed, as they kept a listen-out, 
by an incessant barking. *840 New Monthly Mag. L1X. 
397 Mrs. Hawkey is .. clearing her throat for a long talk, 
myself settled down . . for a long listen. 1884 Fenn Sweet 
Mace II. xiii. 233 She was often on the watch, and always 
on the listen. 

Listen, (lrs’n), v. Forms : 1 Northuinh. lysna, 
3 lustnie, -in. pa. pple. i-lustned, 3-4 lustne(n, 
listne(n, 4 pa. t. and pple. lisnyt, lesnyt, 4-5 
lesten, -yn, -in, li-, lystyn, -in, 4-6 lysten, 5 
lystny, 7 lissen, 3- listen. [ONorthumb. lysna, 
*hlysna, corresp. to M il G. liisenen OTeut. type 
* hlusinojan, f. Teut, root *hlus- : see List sb . 1 
From the same root is OE. hlosnian (:— OTeut. type 
*A/os-, hlusndjan) to listen. The forms with t are 
due to association with the synonymous List »,'] 

1 . trans . To hear attentively ; to give ear to ; to 
pay attention to fa pers >n speaking or what is said). 
Now arch, and poet. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xiii. 18 Gie for Son ^eheras vcl 
lysnas bisena 3®s sauende. c 1203 Lay. 23128 pa heo harden 
long® i-lustned pan kinge. eta 20 Bestiary 398 Listneft nu 
a_ wunder. 1:1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2137 King pharaon listnede 
hise red. a 1300-1400 Cursor M, 20590 (GOtt.) Listnes )>e 
bone pat sclio him had. c 1330 Will. Paleme 4607 Ladis & 
oper lordes lestenep now my sawe 1 t *400 Destr. Troy 8421 
Lystyn roy wordes. £1476 J. Paswn in P. Lett. III. 159 
If it Ivke you to lystyn him. *590 Greene < W. Pur. (1599) 
23 What messenger hath Ate sent abroad With idle lookes 
to listen myjameuts? *634 Milton Comus 331 At which I 
ceas’t, ami listen'd them a while. 1793 Southey Joan of 
Arc v, 310 The tale of all theJIIs she hath endured I listen. 
18*3 Byron Juan xm. xlviii, Listening debates not very 
wise or witty. _ 1830 Tennyson Ode to Memory iii, Listening 
the lordly music flowing from The illimitable years. 

+ b. With two objects: To hear (something) 
from fa person), Ohs. 

c 1330 R. BrunNk Chron. (1810) 288 pe chance listnes me. 

2 . intr. To give attention with the ear to some 
sound or utterance ; to make an effort to hear some- 
thing ; to ‘give ear \ 
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C120S Lay. 26357 He lustnede Hater text luste] georne. 
a 1225 Leg. Keith. 785 We schulen lustnin hu pi lauerd & 
ti leuf . . wule wenen to ,dei pine leasunges. a 1273 Prov. 
Ailfredzxz in O, E. Misc. 115 Lustlike lustine [v.r. lustnie ; 
earlier text Lvstep] . . lef dere. c 1313 Shoreh am i. 2091 
]N'ou lestne. c 1330 Will. Paleme 1929 Now listenes, lef 
lordes, pis lessoun pus i ginne. 1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 72 
He . . lisnyt full ententily Gif he oucht herd of thare cum- 
jnyng. c X400 Semitone Bab. 20 Listinythe a while and ye 
shall see. 14. . Toe. in Wr.-WtikHer 566/1 Asculto, to lystny. 
1530 Pai.sgr. 612/2 Lysten at the crevysse if thou canr.e -t 
here any by lr/V] steryng. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 627 And 
in their motions harmonie Divine So smooths her charming 
tones, that Gods own ear Listens delighted, a 1703 Burkitt 
On N. T., Mark i. 45 Christ doth not stay in the crowd with 
his ear open to listen how men admire the preacher. 1781 
Cowpkr Retirement 448 A man .. Who .. Speaks with re- 
serve, and listens with applause. 1875 Dasknt Vikings I. xii. 
162 Every one listened what he would add to such a clever 
beginning. 1873 Jovvett Plato <ed. 2) I. 323 They will be 
sure to listen if they find that you are a good speaker. 
fig. 1842 Tennyson Godiva 54 The deep air listen'd round 
her as she rode. 

b. Const, to {unto) : to give ear to ( - sense 1) ; 
also, in extended sense, to give heed to, allow one- 
self to be persuaded by. 

0x290 .9. Eng. Leg. I. 462/2 Lustniez noupe to mi speche. 
a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 6451 heading (Goto), Listens nou 
vnto mi saw. c 1430 Merlin 11 'the holy man lestned well/o 
all hir confession. 159s Shaks. John in. i. 198 King Philip, 
listen to the Cardinal!. x6n Bible Isa. xlix. t, a x66x 
Fuller Worthies, Durham (166a) 1. 295 Lissen 10 Mr. 
Cambden his Character of him. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 908 
List’n not to his Temptations. 1748 Anson's Poy. 1. i. 8 
These officers, .were much listened to by some considerable 
persons. X856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 375 Henry 
must have been compelled to listen to many such invectives. 
1883 — Short Stud. I V. 1. xi. 139 Boys and girls found him 
always ready to listen to their small distresses. 

e. f To listen of: to hear tell of. J* To listen 
on = listen to. To listen for , f after : to be eager or 
make an effort to catch the sound of; to endeavour 
to hear or to hear of. 

,1 1300-1400 Cursor M. 22431 (Gott.i If ofpaim will listen 
a trau, 1 sal 311 tell of paim sutbsau. t: 13ZO Sir Jristr. 402 
Of a prince proude in play Listneb, lordinges dere. ‘la 1400 
l .YriG. Chorlc 19 Byrde (Roxb.i 14 To heere of wisedom thyn 
ceres ben half deef Lyke an asse that lystneth on an harpe. 
*393 Shaks. 2 Men. VI, 1. iii. 152, I will., listen alter 
Humfrey, how he proceedes. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 29 
Heere comes my Seruant TYauers, whom I sent . . to listen 
after Newes. 1642 R. Cari’enteh Experience Pref. 15, 
I beg .. that they will so farre listen after me .. as to take 
notice .. what becomes of me. 1642 Fuller Holy tjr Prof. 
St. in. iv. 160 Scholars listen after Libraries, Disputations, 
and Professours. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x, vi, She 
pricks up her ears to listen after the voice of her pursuer. 
*839 Tennyson Blaine 862 The sick man. .Would listen for 
her coming, — Enid 184 While they listen’d for the distant 
hunt. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. i. 26 Then must science 
and civilisation listen for the voice of a new deliverer. 

+ d. To listen ones ears (or an ear) to : — b, Ohs. 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Yiv, 
I neuer. .lystened myne eares to murmures, 1379 Tomson 
Calvin's Serin. Tim. 726/2 If we listen our eares to obey 
that that is shewed vs here, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658} 559 
The Citizens would by no means lissen an eare to the accu- 
sation. 

f 3 . (quasi-Dwt.f.) To listen forth, out : to obtain 
tidings of. (CL Heakkbn v. 8.) Ohs. 

a 1592 Greene Geo. a Greene (1599) A 3, Come, Bonfield, 
let vs goe, And listen out some bonny lasses here. Ibid. 
D4b, Ienkin,. .goe to Bradford, And listen out your fellow 
Wily. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii, Ixxiii. (1612) 300 For 
Mandeuil they seeke, and him at last did listen forth. 

Listener (li-s’naj). Also 7-8 listner. [f. 
Listen v. + -ee L] 

1 . One who listens ; an attentive hearer. 

1611 Cotgil, Escouteur, an hearer, hearkener, listener, 
it x6i8 Raleigh MaximsSt. (1651) 45 To have their Beagles, 
or listeners in every corner ... of the Realm. 1643 True In- 
former 8 They are great listners after any Court news. 
*692 R. I.’Esthangk Rabies elxx. (1708) 184 Tis an Old 
Baying, That List’ners never hear Well of Themselves. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 31 r x This gentleman.. was entertain- 
ing a whole Table of Listners with the project of an Opera. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 592 The streets were 
stopped up all day by groups of talkers and listeners. 1873 
Jqwett Plato fed. 2) IV. 4 The youthful group of listeners 
..are. .at last convinced by the arguments of Socrates, 
b. slang. The ear. 

x8zx Sporting Mag. VII. 274 Sampson was floored from a 
tremendous wisty-castor, under the listener. 1822 Blachw. 
Mag. XI. 594 A douss on the smeller— a dimmer to the 
daylights, and a larrup on the listeners. 1827 Kgan A need. 
Turf 6 Hooper planted another hit under Wood’s listner. 

2 . Fortif. » '-Listening gallery (see next b). • '• 

1828 J. M. SrEARMAN Brit. Gunner (ed. 2i 302 From the 
envelope gallery are run out. .galleries in directions parallel 
to the capitals of the works. . . These latter are called lis- 
teners. 1833 Straith Fortif, $ 213. 161 The distance between 
the listeners depends, .on the nature of the soil that conveys 
the sound. 

Listening (lvs , nh)\ vbl. sb. [-IN a l/j The 
action of the verb Listen. 

13., K. Alls. 4798 Yif yee wilkth yive listnyng, Now yee 
slmllen here gode thing. 1506 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. t. 68 
This_ Cuffe was but *0 knocke at your eare, and beseech 
listning. *64* Milton Ch, Govt, u, Pref. Wks, 1738 I. 50 
It were a folly to commit any thing elaborately compos’d 
to the careless and interrupted listening of these tumultuous 
times. *847 Tennyson Princess vti. 95 Lonely listenings to 
my mutter’d dream, 

b. Listening gallery Fortif. (see quot. 1872-15). 

*833 Straith Fortif. § 3x3. x6o Listening galleries. 1872-6 
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Voyle Milit. Did. (ed. 3), Econtcs, listening galleries. . . 
These galleries are run out under and beyond the glacis at 
regular distances in the direction of the besiegers’ works, and 
enable the besieged to hear _ and estimate how near the 
besiegers have carried ti.eir mining operations. 

Listening, ppl. «• [-’NO That listens or 
hears attentively. Also Jig. 

a XZ75 Prov. RE If red. 654 in O. E. Misc., So deit J>e lusninde 
lu here rnon. c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. i.xi. j, Lord, lend 
my voice a listning eare. 1608 Shaks. Per. 1. ii. 87 That I 
should open to the listning ayre How many worthie Princes’ 
blouds were shed. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 745 Thro’ the 
soft silence of the listening night. 1730 Gray Elegy 61 TV 
Applause of list’ning Senates to command.. 1820 Kf..\ts 
Hyperion 1. 37 There was a listening fear in her regard. 
1866 Geo. Ei.iot F. Haiti, 186S) 59, I pray for a listening 
spirit, which is a great mark of grace. 

t Lister 1 . Ohs. Also 4 listve, 4-5 lyster, 5 
-are, -yr, -ore, lyysterre. [a. OK. listre, altered 
from litre L. lector (see Lector).] A reader or 
lector. In first cjuot., app, a preaching friar. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 138 On limitoures and listres 
[v.rr. listers, legistreris] lesynges 1 ymped. c 1380 Wycuf 
Wks. (1880) 298 Somme freris procuren to be bisshopis, 
soinme to be lystris. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 257 
He hadde a lyster at mete. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas u 
iv. (1554) 7 Prudent listers, which list in bokes rede, c 1440 
Proiiip. Pant. 307/1 Lyysterre (H. lystyr, N. lystore, P, 
listyr), lector (S. detector). 1460 Catgrave Chron. (Rolls) 
235 lie . . went to Rome and there was he mad lyster of the 
Paleis, and comensule.with the Pope. 1355 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions 11. xii. 264 Porters, Scribes, Listers, and 
many other persones without office. 

Lister 2 (Irstoi). [f. List vf + -er L] 

1 . An eulister. 

. 1678 Connect. Col. Rec. {18.-9) HI- 11 Whither the former 
immunities were stated upon the Troop as a Troop or upon 
those whoe were the first listers, a 1701 Seoley Grumbler 
in. Wks. 1778 II.Q34 Gat, Sir, they will list me too, tht 
serjeant would have taken me, if I had not been too quick 
for him. . .Gri. Why these are terrible listers ! 

2 . One who makes out a list, spec. {IJ.Si) of tax- 
able property ; an assessor. 

17x6 Colt. Conned. Hist. Soc, (1897) VI. 321 Voted that 
the Listers and Ratemakers distribute the New Law book 
in this Town. 1858 W. T. Martin Hist. Franklin County 
in A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) (1892) 1. 156 John Blair 
lister of taxable property in Franklin Township. 

Lister 3 (li'sior). U. S. [f. List vfi 4 + ~er ! .] 
A double-mouldboard plough, used in corn and 
beet culture, which throws up ridges and at the 
same time plants and covers seed in the furrows. 

In recent U.S. Diets. 

Lister, variant of Leister. 

Listerian (listmTian), a, [f. Lister + -ian.] 
Applied to the system of antiseptic surgery invented 
by Mir Joseph (now Lord) lister. 

x88o Mac Cormac Antisept. Surg. 52 The enormous ad- 
vantages which are to be derived from the Listerian system 
of dressing. 

Listerine (Irstorin). [f. Lister (see prec.) + 
-INE.] An antiseptic solution (see quot. 1889). 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Listerine, a solution containing the 
antiseptic constituents of thyme, eucalyptus, baptisea, gual- 
theria, and meutha arvensis, with two grains of benzo-boric 
acid in each drachm. 1897 N. V. Voice 3 June 7/2 One who 
rinses her mouth with listerin once a day. 

Listerism (li’storiz’m). [See -ISM.] The system 
of antiseptic surgery originated by Lister. 

x88o Mac Cormac Antisept. Surg. 53 Listerism is destined 
to become more largely employed. 

Listerize (lrstaraiz), v, [See -ize.] trans. 
To treat according to Listerian methods. 

1902 jqtk Cent. Jan. 102 The English surgeons were ‘ Lis- 
tenzing ’ wounds with great success. 

Listful (lrstful), a. Ohs. exc. arch. [f. List 
ZL- + -FUL,] Inclined to listen, attentive. 

1593 Spenser Col. Clout 7 The shepheatd swaines. .with 
greedie listfull eares,. Did stand astonisht at his curious 
skill. 1396 — F. Q. v. i. 25. x86o I. Taylor Ess. 94 Explicit 
cautions, as they enter a too listful ear, are likely to be 
suggestive of evil. 

t Listily, ctdv. Ohs. In 5 lystyly. [f. LlSTY 
a. + -i.Y 2 .j With pleasure or delight, pleasantly. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan’. 318/1 Lustyly, or lystyly, delectus- 
biliter. 

Listing (lrstiij), sb. [f. List sbR + -ing L] 

1 . Selvage ; list ; border ; the material of which 
the list ol cloth is composed. 

14, . Nam, in Wr.-Wulcker 696/22 Hecforigo, a lystynge. 
1444 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) II. 99, j coverlet de blodio..cum 
alio coopertorio rubeo habente in lystyng volucres et albas 
ollas. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. xxx, The humid wall, with 
paltry pictures spread;.. The Seasons, framed with listing, 
found a p’ace. 1823 J. Badcock; Dorn. Amnsem. 115 Pro- 
cure two yards, .of web, of broad tape, or cloth listing. *827 
Carlyle Germ. Rom. II, 152 A. .chamber, hung round with 
ted damask, which was trimmed with golden listings. 1835 
Urk I'htlos. Mamif 206 Wool, so coarse that we could 
use it only in the edging of cloths or listing. 2870 Rock 
Text. Fair. 1. 178 The listing or border, .charged with a., 
rich ornamentation, 

2 . A ant. (bee quot.) 

1846 Young Naut. Did., Listing, a narrow strip cut out 
off the edge of a plank in order to expose the vessel’s timbers 
for examination ;_or in order to put in a new piece instead of 
altogether replacing a defective or damaged plank. 

{J. Comb. : listing-pot =. list-pot: see List sbf 1 1. 
18x8 S. Parkes in Mem. Lit. Itf Philos. Soc. Manch. (1819) 
Ser. 11. III. 362 The listing-pot, with a little melted tin in it. 
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t Lrsting, -obi. sbd Obs. [f. Li3T vA + -ing L] 
Desiring, wishing. 

1587 Golding De Morr.ay v. (1617) 60 Willing or listing 
Is no more an action that passe Lh into the outward thing, 
than vnderstanding is. , 

Li' sting, vbl. sb. 2 [f. List t?. 4 + -ing L] 

1 . Enrolment, enlistment; 

1641 Cha.s. 1 Declar. to Parli. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. nr. 
(1692) I. 5 ;6 Why the listing of so many Officers. .should 
be misconstrued, We much marvel. 164S _ Hbvun Rclat. 
,5. Observ. 1. 134 Skippoii's underhand Listing of Schis- 
maticks. a 1655 Vines Lords Supp. (1677! 204 Baptism 
may be.. for initiation, and listing ofsouldiers underChnsts 
cotours. 1709 Royal Proclam. 27 Jan. in Lend. Gas, No. 
.43x0/3 Any three.. of the .. Commissioners, who shall be 
present at the listing of any Person. 171S M. Davies 
Alien. Brit. I. 289 Mr, Medcalf, who plume’s himself with 
the criminal poling and listing of his Winefed-Pilgrims. 

attrib. 1763 Brit. XIag. IV. 547 And as a clown hates 
listing-money— so The sign of Serjeant Kite is still his fee. 
1786 Genii. Mag. LVI. 1. 521 He took from him about six 
guineas in gold, listing- money. 

2 . The drawing tip of a list (e.g. of rateable pro- 
perly). Also attrib. 

1639 Fuu.br App. Inj. Innoc . (1840) 295 The listing of such 
faults as have escaped, either in the beginning or end of the 
book. 1891 K. Field Washington IV. 371/1 The listing 
committee of Denver's Mining Exchange is supposed to 
guard against the fraudulent listingof property. 1899 Daily 
News s Dec. 2/5 Lists of the numbers, and forms fur listing. 

Listing, vbl. sbfi U. S. [t. List v. 4 + -ing L] 
In listing-plough, a double-mouldboard plough 
used in listing (Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 1 S84 - 
+ Listing, ppl. a. Obs. [f. List vD + -ing -.] 
Listening. 

1604 Drayton Owl 10 To breathe their deare thoughts to 
the listing Woods. 

Listless (li-stles), a. [f. List sb. 4 + -less. Cf. 
the collateral form Lustless, which occurs in the 
sense of ‘listless’ (tr. L. doses) as early as 1 398. J 
Of persons, their actions, etc. : fa. Destitute of 
relish or inclination for some specified object or 
pursuit; const, of {obs.). b. Characterized by un- 
willingness to move, act, or make any exertion ; 
marked by languid indifference ns to what goes on 
around one, or as to what one has to do. 

<71440 Vrornp. Pam. 307/2 Lystles, destdiosus, segnts. 
1667 W. Fairfax in Phil. Trans. 11 . 549 He was ever a 
listless, dull and melancholy fellow. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 
Author’s Apob, This Book is writ in such a Dialect As may 
the minds of listless men affect. 1697 Dry den I 'irg. Georg. 
iv. 378 The sick .. idle in their empty Hives remain, lie- 
num’d with Cold, and listless of their Gain. 170a Eng. 
Theophrast. 136 Intemperance and sensuality do make 
men’s minds listless and unaenve. 1750 Gray Elegy 103 
His listless Length at Noontide wou'd he stretch. 1766 
Fordyce Sernt. Yng. Worn. (1767) I. Prof. 3 A dull dis- 
course naturally produces a listless audience. 1811 Edge- 
worth Tract. Editc. ( 1822) II, 442 The playthings of 
children should be calculated to fix their attention, that 
they may not get a habit of doings any thing in a listless 
manner. 18S0 Tyndall Glac. i,xi. 78 The listless strokes 
of his axe proclaimed his exhaustion. 1883 Sir T. Martin 
Lit. Lyndhurst v. 121 Listless students of law do not make 
their way at the Bar. 

absol. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 3 r 7 By what methods 
the listless may he actuated. 

Comb. 1822 [C’tess Blessington] Magic Lantern 8 
A listless looking young man. 

Hence f iistlesshede, listlessness. 
c 1440 Protnp. Pam 307 '2 Lystles-hede, segnicies , desidia. 
Listlessly (li’atlesli), adv. [-L sr -.J In a list- 
less manner ; with languid indifference. 

1603 Locke F.duc. § 116. 142 Whether he lazily and list- 
lessly dreams away his time. 1697 Dryden I'irg. Georg, m. 
707 Where thou seest a single Sheep.. Listlessly to crop the 
tender Grass. 1836-9 Dickens Bk. Bos, Tales vi. 11892) 554 
The cold hands, . . when she ceased to hold them, fell list- 
lessly and heavily back on the coverlet, 1876 Miss Brad- 
don % Haggard's Dan. III. 3 She went about tlie house 
listlessly, yet was too restless to sit long at her work. 

Listlessness (lrstlesnes). [-nkss.] The con- 
dition or quality of being listless; f (tr) want of relish 
for some particular object or pursuit (const, of, to) 
(obs.) ; (//) languid indifference as to one's, surround- 
ings, or as to what one has to do. 

1646 Jenkyn Remora 23 There is in the heart, a naturall 
listlesnes [pr, listnesnes] from, and opposition unto a right 
reformation. 1693 Locke Educ, § 119. 146 It listlesness and 
•dreaming be Ids natural Disposition. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priest-cr.ii vii. 67, I have. .A Third Part of Pries -(raft 
in_ my Head, which perhaps may come abroad and take the 
Air, if not prevented by my Laziness, Listlesness, or Old Age. 
1725 Bradley Pam. Ditt.s.v. Malt Liquor, N auseonsness 
at the Stomach, and Lassitude of [W< ] Listlessness to Motion. 
1776 G. Mason in Sparks Corr, finer. Rev. (18531 1 . 180 111 
health, and a certain listlessness inseparable from it, have pre- 
vented my writing . .so often. 1795 Mgntford Castle II. 282 
His lovely mistress, - without whom felicity was nothing but 
listlessness and quietism. 1842 Pdsey Crisis Eng. Ch. 8 The 
general listlessness which crept over the Church during the 
fast century. 1869 Seeley Led. 4- Ess. ii 54 The disposition 
■to listlessness which belongs to the mil tary character. 

t Listly, adv. Obs. (or dial.) Forms : a. 1 
liatelioe, 3 listelicha, 4 lystily, -yly, listely. 
j8. 4 listli, lystly, 4-6, (9) listly. [OK. listelice 
( = ON. lislitlega elegantly, cunningly), f. list skill, 
art(?wstem: cf. ON. listug-r skilled, polite). With 
reference to the formation see note s.v. Greedily.] 
■Cunningly, ciaflily, deftly. 
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a. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 30 SeoS bonne set leohtum fyre 
listelice of> Iu1ni3.es bicnes.se. a 1273 Prov. /Elf red 666 in 
O. E. M isc. 137 lie wole stelin (ran haite and keien, and liste- 
liche on-suerren. 13.. Grew, <$• Go. Knt. 1190 Iie..layde 
hym doun lystyly, & let as he slepte. Ibid. 1334 pen biek 
pay (ie bale, pe balez out token, Lystily forlancing, & here 
of pe knot. <71330 Witt. Paterae 25 pat litel child listely 
looked out of his caue. 

p. c 1350 Will. Paler ne 2742 He ful listli hem ledes to pat 
loueli schippe. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 307 He 
. .lystly lousit sone pe band, pat thomas had in fwte & 
hand. Ibid, xxxviii. ( Adrian ) 296 Scho..softyt luirtis pat 
ware sare, & listly als kemmyc pare hare. 1503 Dunbar 
Thistle <y Rose 100 This lady . . leit him listly lene vpotie 
his kne. [1847 Halliwell, Listly, . . easily, distinctly ] 

Listred (li-stred). [ad. Welsh llestraid lit. 
vesselful, f. llestr vessel.] A Welsh corn-measure, 
equal to 3$ imperial bushels. 

1S79 Pari. Return Corn Weights < 5 - Me as. 52 note, 
Cardiff. Wheat is sold by bushel of a certain weight and by 
listred. 1883 Standard 2 Mar. 3 '8 Winchester bushels, 
bags, listreds, windfes, and Cai lisle bushels. 

tLi’Sty, a. Obs. [f. List sbA or vA + -y.] 

? Pleasant, delightful. Also, pleased or willing to 
do something; hence, ready, quick. (Cf. List a ) 
<■1440 Protnp. Pam. 307/1 Lysty, or lusty, delectnbilis. 
Ibid. 317/2 Lusty, or lysty, dctectuosus (K. delectabilis, 
volupiuosus). 1339 Latimer Serm. <$- Rem. (Parker Sue.) 
417 If you be listy to hear of Fumes fools. J <2x350 in 
Laneham's Let. (1871) Prfef. 130 Haue youe gyffune any 
drynke vnto your husband to make hymelystear lo oceupye 
with youe? XS70 Levins J lamp. 1 11/45 Listy, libers. 
Lisz, obs. Sc. 3rd sing. ind. pres, of Lib vA 
Lit (lit), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 3, 7, 9 lit, 
4 5 litte, 5 lyt, 7. 9 lilt, [a ON. Ut-r colour, 
also countenance, corresponding etymologically to 
OF. and early ME. Wlite.] 

1 . A colour, dye, hue; also, a stain. 

<7 1230 Gen. iV Ex. 1968 Inkides.blod he wen ten it, So was 
Sor-on an rewli lit. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 36 Wliittore 
then the moren mylk, with leoily lit. on lere. a 1400-50 
Alexander 4336 Noutiiire 10 toly ne to taunde transmitte 
we 11a vebbis. To vermylion ne violett ne variant littis. 
c T425 Wyntoun Cron. v. vii. 13S1 Fayr and quhyt, but any 
lyt. 1768 A. Ross in White-law Bk. Sc. Song (1844* 361/1 
A pair o’ grey hoggeis well cluikit benew, Of nae other lit 
but the hue of the ewe. 1832 A. Henderson Scot. Prov. 128 
It’s like Pathhead lit — soon on, soon aff. 

2. 1 lye-stuff ; also, a batch of dyeing. 

13. . Ciiildh. fesas 677 in 4 rchiv Stud. non. Spr. LXXIV. 
336 Bot we vs hame faste nowe hye Alla otire litte thane 
mone we tyne. 1437 Sc. Acts gas. [I (iSi+f II. 49/1 It is 
sene speidfult, fiat lit be cryit vp, and vsyt as it was wont to 
be. 1612 Sc. Bk. Rates in U aiylmr ton's Ledger { 1867) 321 
Litt, callit orchard lilt, the barrell — xii U. X637-S0 Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 432 It is excellent litt. 1822 
Hibbi.kt Descr. Skctld. isles 442 The Lichen tartareus 
yields a lit or dye, that was formerly an article of com- 
mercial notice. 1884 D. Grant Lays <y Leg. North 4 The 
dyster..lost..a’ his claith, His bowies, pots, an’ lit. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as lit -pot, -vat (see Eng. 
Dial. Diet.); lit-house .- D ye-house i. 

1662 in Pitcairn Crtm. Trials III. 605 [Confession] M. B. 
and I went in to A. Cumings litt-hows in Aulderne. 

Lit (lit), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 3-4 lite(n, 
4-7 litte, 5 lytt, lyty n, 5-6 lytte, 6 litt, 9 lot, 
7-9 lit. [a. ON, Hta, f. lit-r : see prec.J 
1 . trans. To colour, dye ; to stain. 
a 1223 Ancr . R. 268 He liter) cruelte mid heowe ofrihtwis- 
nesse. 13.. Chiltik. Jesus 657 in Archiv Stud. nen. Spr. 
LXXIV. 336 Thies clathis sente he hedire to mee For to 
littetnayme. <<1340 Hampole A’jKi/ftfrlxvii. 25 yat pi fote 
be littid in blode. a 1400 Burgh Laws xx. (Sc. Slat. I), 
Na man bot a burges sail by well to lytt [L. ad tingendnni) 
11a clathe to mak na schere. 1496 Fysshyuge w. Angle 
(1883) 34 The wyiiges of the redde cocke hakyll & of the 
drake lyttyd yellow. 13x3 Douglas JEneis vii. x. 35 New 
sched blude littis thair armour deyr. 1537-8 Act 4 $ s 
Phil. <f Mary c. 5 § 3 The Wool! [.-hall] . . bee first dyed, 
litted and coulered withe the coulour blue. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. Table 107 Wooll to be littid may not be bocht, 
hot be Burgessis. 1683 G. M eriton Yorks. Dialogue 622 
(Ii, D. S.), I heve some Game to send with thee to Lit. 
a 1823 Beattie John o' A mha (xSod) 15 Weel dy’d and litit 
through and through. 1841 R. W, Hamilton Nugae I^it. 
359 To let is to dye, hut not in fast colours, 
id. intr. for rajl. To blush deeply. 
x8oi Beattie I'artngs (1873) 10 (E. D. D.) Wi’ this my 
face began to lit. 1888 D. Grant Scotch Stories 30 Tier- 
face littit scarlet. 

Hence Lit, Li’ttsd ppl. a., dyed. 

1483 Cath. Aitgl. 2x9/1 Littyd, jnfedus. _ 1820 J. Hogg 
in Whitelaw Bk, Sc. Song (1844) 509/2 Wi’ littit brogues an’ 
a’, lassie, Wow but ye’ll be vaunty 1 x86o C. Innes Scot, 
in Mid. Ages viii. 237 A stone of litted wool. 1897 Shet- 
land Neivs 28 Aug. tE. D. D.), Wi’ a bap o’ SIbbie ’s an* 
niy muckle blue lit froke inunder her head an’ shooders. 

Lit , lit), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Light zl 2 ] Lighted, 
illumined ; a so with up. ( Also in comb., as sun-lit. ) 

1820 SmiLLEV Cloud 39 When sunset may breathe, from 
the lit sea beneath, Its ardours of rest and of love. 1847 
Mary Howitt Ballads 62 He looks all round, ’tis drear and 
dim, Save in the lit-up castle yonder. 1863 Swinburne 
Atalahia. 1928 My lit eyes Flame with the faUtiig fire that 
leaves his lids Bloodless. 

Lit, obs. f. Light sb., a. 1 ; pa. t. Light 0. 1 and 
Lit, obs. f. Lite sb. l , Lite v, ; dial. £ Lite a. 
Lltaneutical [litaniw-tiksi), a. [f. Gr. \na- 
vtvTitt-tis, f. KiTavevuv to pray, whence Xiraveia 
Litany.] Of the nature of a litany. 

1839 W. Palmer Orig. Litnrg. fed. 3I I. 288 The lita- 
neutical form of praying is visible in all the offices of the 


LITANY. 

eastern churches. 1847 H. Bau.ey Situate Anglo-Cath. 
Pref. 21 The Litaneutical form of praying is itself an example 
of the same kind. 

Litany (lrtani), sb. Forms: 3-5 letanye, 3-7 
letanie , (4 letayne), 4-7 lotany, (5 letony, -eny, 
latanie, 6 latenie, -ony, -yny, 7 latiny), 6- 
litany. [ad. med.L. lit ant a, lelanla (whence OF. 
letanie, F. litanie , Pr., Sp . letania, Pg. ladainha, 
It . litania, letania, letanaf a. Gr. A iravtia prayer, 
entreaty, f. Kiravtimv to pray, entreat, f. Xnavbs 
suppliant, f. Kltt) supplication, related to XtreoOai, 
XioataOai to supplicate.] 

1 . Reel. An appointed form of public prayer, 
usually of a penitential character, consisting of 
a series o{ supplications, deprecations, or inter- 
cessions in which the clergy lead and the people 
respond, the same formula of response being re- 
peated for several successive clauses. A litany 
may be used either as part of a service or by itself, 
in the latter case often in procession. 

Greater and Lesser Litany : see quot. 1885. 

The name of ‘ the Lesser Litany' has also been given to 
the petitions Kyrie eleison, Ckriste eleison, Kyrie eteison, 
and ‘Lord, have mercy upon us, Christ, have mercy upon 
us. Lord, have mercy upon us’. 

[<2900 O. E. Martyred. 3 May 72 Cristes folc masrsiaS 
letanias.] a 1223 A ncr. R. 22 Seoue psalmes sigge 3 sittinde 
oiler cneoiinde, mit te Letanie. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
8393 Clerkes..oti god gonne crye Wepincle wi':> procession 
& songe (>e letanye. 1387 Tkevisa Higdon (Rolls) I. 375 
He schal be lion sled and l-iad to be dore of purgatorie wij> 
prqcessioun and letanye. Ibid. V. 299 Aboute put ty me 
Seint Mammertus. ordeyned solempne leianyes bat beebi- 
cleped b e Rogaciouns, ..and fceeb i-cieptd b e lasse letayne 
for difference of be more letayne |> at Gregorye oi’deyuede to 
be seide a Seynt Markes day. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 21 b/a. 
5523 Ld. Berners Proiss. 1 1 . 753 Whylehe was anoyntyuge, 
the clergy sange the Jatyny. _ 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) Ii. 63 The sevin psalmis-.to sing and reid, With 
latony, placebo, and the creid. x6n Steed Hist. (,t. Brit. 
IX, i. § 4 I11 their publike Processions, and Letanies of the 
Church, this Petition was added, From the rage of the 
N ormans, good Lord deliuer vs. 1704 N elsqn Pest, rt- Pasts 
vi. (1739, 514 These earnest Supplications for the Mercy of 
God, which were called Litanies^ x866 Blunt Anuot. Bk. 
C. P. 22 note, The lesser Litany is an ancient and Catholic 
prefix to the Lords Prayer. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos III. 
xxxiv. 366 The University of Paris commanded that there 
should be public liLanies. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 11. viii. 93 
'Through the stieets the priests and monks gan pace In their 
procession, chanting litanies. 1883 Cat it. Diet. (ed. 2) 519/2 
The Litany of the Saints is chanted on the feast of St. Mark 
(April 25) ; arid on the three Rogation days; on the former 
occasion *t is called the Greater Ui anix majores), and on 
the Rogation days the Lesser ( litaniie minores). 

b. The Litany, that form of ‘general suppli- 
cation ’ appointed for use in the Book of Common 
Prayer, of similar form to those mentioned above, 
and consisting of petitions to the Trinity, depre- 
cations, and obsecrations, with concluding suffrages 
and prayers. 

[<■1420-30 Primer { 1895) 47 And here bigynneb b e letanie.] 
1344 Durham Acc. Rolls ifiurtees) 726 Paid to die chaunter 
of Westmytister for pryking the new Latyny. .in pry ke/ on. 
1348 Act 2 ,y 3 Rdw. k /, c. r § 6 The Mattens, Evensoiige, 
Le.anye, and all other prayers, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Litany (heading). The I.etany and Suffrages. 1660 
R. Coke Power <)• Subj. 244 To Lave.. the Lords Prayer, 
Creede and Leixmy in the English tongue. 1679-1714 
Burnet Hist. Ref. (1715) III. 1. 164 In the Litany they did 
still [anno 1545] Invocate the Blessed Virgin.. and all the 
Blessed Company of Heaven to pray for them. <rx6gs 
A, Wood Life (1848) 1x7 Which being all done, .the fellowes 
went to the letany. X885 R us kin Pleasures Eng. 136 Our 
petition in the Litany, against sudden death. 

‘A. transf. A form of supplication (e. g. in non- 
Christian worship) resembling a litany ; also, a 
continuous repetition or long enumeration resem- 
bling those of 1 itanies. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839J xvi. 177 Tliei putten his name in 
hire Letanyes, as a Seynt. x6oo Holland Livy vi 1. xxviii, 
268 Not ouely the Tribes should go in solenrne procession 
with their praiers and Letanies, but also [etc.]. 1643 Sir T. 
Blown e Rclig. Med. u. S xa Lord deliver me from my self, 
is a part of my Letany. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. E.veinp. Ep. 
Ded. xo, I shall think my returne full of reward if you shall. . 
put me into your Letanies. 1638 tr. Bergerac's Satyr, Char. 
ix. 28 The passengers Letanies are mist with the mariner’s 
blasphemies, a 1822 Shelley Stud, for Epi psychidion 56 
Hear them mumble Their litany of curses. 1834 L. Ritchie 
IT and. by Seine 168 Beggars throng the road, chanting their 
ceaseless litanies. 1881 Besant & Rice c hapl. of PLel 1. 
vi.i. (1883 68 So did these reprobates maintain a perpetual 
litany of ribaldry. 

Ii The form of a parody of the Litany has often 
been employed as a vehicle for scurrilous political 
satire. 

1659 (title) A Free*Parliament-Le-tany. 2680 (title) The 
Loyal Subjects Litany. 1682 (title) The Cavalier’s Litany. 
1817 (title) The Political Litany diligently revised. To be said 
or sung, until the appointed change come, throughout the 
Dominion of England and Wales,and the Town of Berwick 
upon Tweed. 1851 Mayhew Land. Lal\ 1 . 236. One intelli- 
gent man told me properly to work a political litany, which 
referred to ecclesiastical matters, he * made himself up ’, as 
well as Kinited means would permit, as a bishop ! 

8. attrib. and Comb., as litany-chant , -book, 
-prayer ; litany-dess:, -stool, a low movable 
prayer-desk at which a minister kneels while re- 
citing the litany ; «= Faljdstool 3, ; litany-wise 
adv., after the manner of a litany. 


LIT ATI ON. 

c 1475 Pict.Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/9 A *letenyboke, flee 
htenia. 1844 Cahdl. Wiseman Minor Rites Ess. 1. 511 It 
blesses the fields with its solemn procession and ^litany- 
chant. 1723 T. Thomas in Portland Papers V I. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 130 A large stone, at the East End of the Choir., 
(on part of which stands the * Litany desk). 1845 Ecdesio- 
legist IV. 162 Let them.. introduce the use of a Litany- 
desk. 1894 E. Bishop in Dublin Rev. Oct. 452 The fact that 
these * Litany-prayers are found in the Sundays of Lent is 
interesting. 1845 Ecclesiolagist IV. 147 The nave will 
contain both lettern and ^litany-stool. 1639 H. L'Estrange 
Alliance Div. Off. iv. 102 Which versicle was used. *Litany- 
wise (that is, returned by the people) in the service of the 
Temple. 

Hence Iii’tanying vbl. sb. ( nonce-wd recitation 
of litanies. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pres, iv, vii. Pause in thy mass- 
chantings, in thy litanyings, and Calmuclc prayings by 
machinery, 1863 — Fredk. Gt. hi. v. (1872) I. 169 Popish 
litanyings. .and idolatrous stage-performances. 

Xiitarge, -i(e, -ik, -yk : see Lethargy, -argic. 
Litargs, -y, litargirij, obs. ff. Litharge. 
f Lita*tion. Obs. [ad. L. litation-em, n. of 
action f. lit are to offer a successful sacrifice.] The 
action of sacrificing ; a sacrifice. 

1623 Cockeram, Litation, a sacrifice. 1638 Phillips, 
Litation, a sacrificing. i65o Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. 
(j 701) 400/2 The terrestrial gods. .delight in banquets, and 
mournings, and funeral litations, and costly sacrifices.. 

Litcll (litj). Obs. exc. dial. [Of obscure origin: 
cf. Leech sbf and jA] 

1 . A handful (of reeds, etc.) ; a bundle (of cords, 
yarn, etc.). In mod. use, • a tangled mass’ {£ng. 
Dial. Did.). 

1338 Elyot Did., Thomices, lyches of liempe wherwith 
halters are made. 1332 Huloet, Liches or linckes of cordes, 
halters, or ropes, thomices. 1S09 C. Butler Fein. Mon. 
(1634) 39 Being thus prepared, take out o. that wet bundle 
a fitch of 40 or 50 reeds or straws. 

2 . (See quot.) [Peril, a different word.] 

1851 H. N ewland Erne 59 The Captain who had been 
baiting a formidable litcll with a good sired par. Footnote, 
Litcb,. .An arrangement of hooks and swivels calculated to 
give the appearance of life to a dead bait. 

Liteh, variant of Lich, body. 

LitcM (lftj* ). Forms : 6 lechia, -ya, 7 lichea, 
8 letch.ee, 8-9 lichea, 9 Id ohd, leach. 1, leeche, 
leecheo, li-chee, liohi, li-chi, lychee, Hydras, 
8 - litchi [Chinese li-cki.~\ Tlie fruit of the Nephe- 
liumlitchi (N.O .Sapindacem), a tree that has been 
introduced from China into Bengal (see quots.). 

1388 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China lii. 6 They haue 
a kinde of plummes that they doo call Lechias. 1697 
Dams'IER Voy. (1729) II. 1. 24 The Lichea.. is. as big as 
a small Pear, somewhat long shaped, of a reddish Colour. 
1727 A. Hamilton Hem Acc. E. Indies II. xlvi. 156 
Dehcious Fruits, such as . . Rambostans, Letchees, and 
Du:eans. 1773 Ann. Reg. 11, 33 Among those plants are 
the lichees, a very fine fruit of China of several sorts. 1822 
Hkber Jaurn. Upper Prov. India (18441 1- iv. 60 Of the 
fruits which this season offers, the finest are leeches and 
mangoes. 1841 Macaulay IV. Hastings (near end), He 
tried also to naturalize in Worcestershire the delicious 
leechee. 1878 P, Robinson In My Indian Garden 49 The 
lichi hiding under a shell of ruddy brown its globes of 
translucent and delicately fragrant flesh. *887 Standard 
16 Sept, 5/3 The litchi and the longan. 

attrib. 1876 Harley Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 707 The delicious 
Uitchi-nuts ’. 1879 Miss Maive Stokes Indian Fairy Tales 
xv. 91 Here are a hundred and sixty lichi fruits for you. 

Liteop: see Lyth-coop Obs. 
t Lite, sb . 1 Obs. Also 4 lijb, lit, litte, 4-5 
lyte, lytt. [f. Lite v. Cf. Let sb] Delay, 
tardiness ; frequent in phr. -without lite. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4776. Iacob wen he was mast in sijt God 
lighted him, wit-omen lijL Ibid. 3790 par-to sal be now na 
lang lite. a 1330 St. Cecilia 353 in Horstm. Allengl. Leg. 
(1881) 163 And at J>e last withouten lite All paire heuides he 
gert of smite, c X400 Yioaine # Gaw. 1620 So lang gaf sho 
him respite, And. thus he haves hir led with lite. <11460 
Ttmmeley My si. ix. 225 Fast for to fie outt of ray land, Byd 
tjiaym, withouten lyte. 

t Lite, sbA Sc. and north, dial. Obs. In 5 lyit, 
lyte. [Aphetic var. of Elite sb . 1 Cf. Leet jA-] 
A bishop-elect ; = Elite sbA 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vn, v, 741 He stud as Lyte twa 
yhere owre, And Byschape thretty yhere and foure, c 1450 
St, Cutkbert (Surtees) 6519 And cuthbert to hexliam lyte. 
1497 Hai.yburtqn Ledger (1867) 83 Johne Fressall, factor to 
Master John Fressall,Tyit of Roys. 
tLite, sbA Sc. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. lit-em, 
/fr.J Strife. 

1493 Sc, Acts fas. IV (t8x4l II. 232/2 Exhorting and 
praying Jjama to leif pair conteutiounnis, litis and pleyis. 
Lite, sb, i, a., and adv. Obs. exc. arch, or dial. 
Forms : 1 lyt, 2-3 lutte, 3-4 lut, 3-5 lute, luyte, 

3. 5-6, 8-9 lit, 4 lijt, luite, 4-7 lite, lyte, 4, 9 
lyt, s -6 litte, 6 lyght, lytte, 8 loyt, 9 leet, light, 
loit. [Partly repr. OE. lyt sb., atij,, adv, ( - OS. 
lut sb.), and partly the synonymous ON. lilt adv., 
contraction of Htet, neut. of lltell : see Little.] 

A. sb. 

1 . Little, not much. Unto lite : very nearly. 
a 1000 Runes 23 (Gr.) Wen ne brucek $e can weana lyt, 
sares and sorxe. ra.. Prayer Our Lady 24 in 0 . E. Misc , 
193 Muehel ich habbe ispened, to lite ich habbe an horde. 
c 1290 Life 0/ Jesus 632 Jiueth us, heo seiden, of ouwer 
eoli. .. Nai, seiden ]>e obere, pete were to luyte to us 
alle. 13.. Guy Warir. (A) 640 Of mi liif is me hot lite. 
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1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 149 He that loueth the lellylyte 
of thyne coueiteth. c 1386 Chaucer Plan of Law’s T. n 
Thy neighebore thou wytest synfully And seist thou hast 
to lite, and he hath al, a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 
930 Vpon pis woful thoght I .. muse so, that vn-to lite I 
madde. 1513 Douglas /Ends 1. Prol. 38, I knaw tharin 
full lyte. a 1575 Friar <5- Boy 59 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 63 
He sayd he wolde ete but lyte, Tyll nyght that he home 
came. 1867 Rock Jim an’ Nell Ixv. (E. D. S. No. 76), And 
Joe an’ Will have each a-bro't A main peart o' the leet 
they 've got, Gosh, ’e ’ll ha quite a vortin. 

b. (//, by) lite and lite: (by) little and little. 
Also erroneously, by lithe and lithe. 

c 1290 T. E. Leg. I. 313/463 So pat be sonne bi-fore geth 
luyte and luyte i-wis. c 1323 Song of Yesterday 44 in 
E, E. P. (1862) 134 Heo ne sebal fade as a flour Luyte and 
luyte leosen hir beute. C1386 Chaucer Sornpn. T. 527 
(Cambr. MS.) Euere it wastith lyte & lyte. awey. 1406 
Hoccleve Misrule 92 A lyte & lyte to withdrawen it. 
a 1377 Gascoigne Don_ Barth. Wks. (1587) 104 By lite and 
lite his fits awaygan flie. 1392 Dee Comp, Rehears. (Chat- 
ham Soc.) 23 Not long after, .by lithe and lithe 1 became 
hindered. 

e. A lite (in early texts often written alite) : a 
little. Used also advb. 

c 1290 Beket 1896 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 161 A luyte [y.r. lute] 
bi-fore evistemasre to pe kinge heo come, c 12906V. Kent. lot 
318 ibid. 354 Huy comen into one wode : a luyte bi este pe 
toune. ri33Q Arth. 4 Marl. 435 (Kblbing) For pe barouns 
were betide Bi Salesbiri biside a lite Al redi bataile to 
smite, c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 249 If he wol make 
me slepe a lyte,.. I wil yive him a fether-bed. ax 420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1240, 1 have but a lite, And likly 
am berafter to have lesse. c 1430 Two Cookery-liks. 17 pe 
jolke an j.e whyte y-strainyd a lyte. 1513 Douglas YE mis 
vin. Prol. 3, I slaid on a swevynnyng slummerand a lite. 
1330 Lyndesav Test. Papyngo 766 Wyll the deith a lyte 
withdrawe his darte. 1384 Lodge Alarum (1879) 73 Such 
stately knees as when they bend a lite, All knees doo bend. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 30, A Lite: a few, a little. 1746 Ex- 
moor Courtship 561 (E. D. S.) Es hire ya lick a lit about ma 
Cozen Magery. 

2 . (In OE. followed by genit. pi. with sing. vb. ; 
subsequently ellipt. as subj. to plural vb.) Few. 

Bemoulf 2S82 Wergendra to lyt prong ymhe peoclen. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 104 Hwi bo& foie iclepede, and swa lut 
icorene. c 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 123 Lit ben pat pus under- 
stonden and bishechen god. c 1203 Lay. 4045 Her wes 
muehel mon-qualm pat lut her quike bi-lefden. a 1300 K. 
Horn 658 (Harl. MS.) Of pat per were o ryue he lafte lut 
o lyue, ci 37s Cursor M. 8496 (Fuirf.) pis write wip many 
was rede and sene hot lite [ Cott . fa, Gbit, fone] waste quat 
hit walde mene. 

B. adj. (Uninflected in OE.) 

1 . Few. Also, a lite = a few (see Few 2 a). 

a 1000 Be Domes Dce^e 61 He mid lyt wordum ac &eleaf- 
fulluin his haile be^eat. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 We 
wilen bi godes wis-.ir.ge and bi his helpe perof cu en ;iu 
pese lit word, c 1230 Mali Meid. 19 pe hehscipe of pe mede 
pat tis like lut wordes bichippen abuten. c 1375 Cursor M. 
27864 (Fairf.) per ar synnis lite [Colt. foun]. .worre to amende 
pen is pis. C1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. 111. 21 1 Lite prestis or 
none ben clene of pis symotiye. c 1400 Des:r. Troy 1312 
Soght to pe Citie on soppes to-gedur Tho pat left were on 
lyue pogh pai lite were. C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 47 
With a lite grotes put hom per in And sethe hom wele. 
? <21350 Scotish ffielde 9 in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 212 
There were lite Lords in this land; that to that Lord 
longed, i860 Waugh Yeih-Bohs iii. 47 ‘It’ll be within a 
light (few) minutes o’ noon, aw’ll be bund.’ 1870 Brierley 
Ab-o’-th’ Yateon Timeses Things 48 If anybody had axt 
me heawmony friends I had,.. 1 should ha' bin bothered to 
ha’ said how loit (few). 

2 . Little in amount ; not much of. 

C1175 Lamb. Hom. 29 Ipenche'S hu lutte hw(i)le ge beo3 
here, <21250 Owl $ Night. 763 Oft spet wel a lute lyste, 
Thar mtiebe strengthe sholde miste. c 1290 T. Eng. Leg. I. 
87/24 Deo! and sor and luyte gladnesse. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 2041 Is poer lute was vor pe king was euere aboue. 
a 1300 K. Horn 1211 (Cambr. MS.) Wyn nelle ihc, Muche 
ne lite, Bute of cuppe white, c 1300 Havelok 276 Soplike, 
in a lite prawe Al engelond of him stod awe. a 2373 Joseph 
A rim. 554 Luyte wonder hit was so pey wrou3t haden. 
1387 Trhvisa Higdenf Rolls) III. 423 Lite fortune and 
povert and scar.ste of riches nrakep me a peef. 1423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q. xiii, I .. in my tyme more Ink and paper spent 
To lyte effect. 1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe ix Your aureate 
tongis both bene al! to lyte, For to compile that paradise 
complete. 1796 [R. Walker] Plebeian Politics (1801) 31 Hoo 
..knokt eawt whot loyt breans he had. 1837 Mrs: Palmer 
Devon. Dial 22 The leet money I’ve a croop’d up I he a 
shirk'd out o’. 

8. little in magnitude ; small. Often coupled 
with great or much. 

c 1203 Lay. 22208 pa wes Walwain lute child, a 1223 
Ancr. R. 280 Hoiie men pet holSet ham lutte & of lowe 
line, c 1300 St. Brandan 184 Tho fie} tber up a lute fowel. 
? a 1366 Chaucer Rout. Rose 532 Upon this dote I gan to 
sniyte, That was [so] fetys and so lyte. c 1384 — II. Fame 
111. 279 Me thougt she was so lyte That tne lengthe of a 
cubite Was lengere than she. c 1391 — Astral. Prol. , Latin 
ne canstow yit but smal, my lyte sone. 14. , Lydg. Temple 
of Glass 1291 For al my life it were to lit a space. <2 1430 
My tic 1268 Any mon myche or luyte. a 1373 Friar Boy 
226 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 71 Though I be lyte, Yonder 
byrde wyll I smyte. xfioo Fairfax Tasso ix. lxxxi. 175 Yet 
blossom’d out her flowres, small or lite. 1802 Wolcot (P. 
Pindar) Pliddlesex Elect. Wks. 1816 IV, 172 Vor now I’ll 
screw my fiddle-strings Forsooth, a leet bn higher, 1877 
Tugwell Hand-bit. N, Devon 253 Jan, do’e zee the lit woman 
standing by the bed 1 

absol. c 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 1137 He let of-sende moche 
and lite, Hise neyebours him to visite. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 
xi. xxvi, Fr.om this exploit he spar’d nor great nor lite. 

C. adv. Little; in a small degree, to a small 
extent. 

<21000 Csedmon's Gen , 1566 (Gr.) He lyt ongeat, pact him 
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on his inne swa earme selamp. 1340 Ayenb. 31 pe uerste 
[zenne] is ponneliche, huannepe man ioueplite and lheucliche 
oure Ihord. c 1380 Sir Perumb. 708 Charlis wip pe hore 
berde dop pe lite Auaylie. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 86 
panne thou nedyste a medycine pat ys lyte dryinge. c 1430 
Lydg. Compl. BI. Knt. 413 In straunge lande ryding, ne 
travayle, Ful lyte or nought in love doth avayle. 

Lite, vA Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 lit, 5 litte, 
lytyn, 6 lyte, 8 light, [app. a. ON. hlita to trust.] 

1. intr. To expect, wait, delay. 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 2821 (Cott.) Quen pai sagh loth be to 
litand pai tok him-self bi pe hand, a 1300-1400 Ibid. 
10209 (Gdtt.) Child togete pai litid [Cott. has littend] lang. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 801 pen littid pai nalanger botiaschid 
out swerdis. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. xxii. 24 
They lyte the redy weyes for to lerne. c 1440 1 ’romp. Pam. 
308/1 Lytyn, or longe taryyn, rnoror. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. s.v., To wait in expectation of proceeding. 

1 1 have been liting 0’ you this half hour ’. 

2 . To rely on, to trust to. 

1370 Levins Manip. 151/11 To Lyte, or trust, freius esse. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 30 To Lite on : to Rely on. 1683 
G. Meriton Yorkih. Dial. 91 (E. D. S. No. 76), I lited on 
Hobb, and he lited on me. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. 
340 Gloss., Light, to rest, depend, or rely. ‘ It is not to 
light on ’ ; it is not to he depended upon. x8ss Robinson 
Whitby Gloss, s.v., ’ I suppose, then, I may lite o’ you ’. 
Hence f Liting vbl. sb., delay. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26631 pou sal shriue pe als sone als pou 
has euer pi synne done, ..for liting is ful selcoup ille. 

t Lite, vA Obs. Also lit. [Aphetic f. delite, 
the earlier form of Delight v ] rejl. To delight. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1560 Amang kaym kyn pat lited [ Fairf. 
delitet, Trin. delited] pam noght bot in sin. Ibid. 25950 pe 
thrid [sin] es wers of alle we rede, to lig and lit vs in vr 
sake, And sipen wii na mendes make. 

Lite, obs. form of Light vA 
-lite ( = F. - lite , G. -lith, -lit), a frequent ending 
in names of minerals (also in names of certain fos- 
sils, as coprolite, and of certain types of mineral 
structure, as axiolite), represents the Gr. Lidos 
stone ; the words in which it occurs are mostly 
intended to correspond to assumable Gr. forma- 
tions, so that in actual use the ending is almost 
always -olite, with the thematic or combining 0 
usual in Gr. compounds ; there are a few exceptions, 
as auerlile, chesterlite. The form -lite, which was 
used in some original English formations ( actyno - 
lite , etc.) by Kirwan in 1794, is due to the example 
of the French geologists, who used -lite instead of 
the older -lithe, the two spellings representing one 
and the same pronunciation in Fr. The adoption 
of the abnormal form was prob. helped by the 
analogy of Chrysolite, where the t instead of th 
is due to the fact that the Gr. word came at an 
early period into Eng. by way of med.L. and OF. 
Litel, obs. form of Littj.e. 

Liten, var. Leighton Obs. ; obs. f. Lighten vA 
Liter, obs. f. Lighter ^.1 ; var. Litre. 

Liter, obs. form of Litter sb. 

Literacy (lrterasi), [f. Literate : see -act. 
(Formed as an antithesis to illiteracy.)'] The 
quality or state of being literate; knowledge of 
letters ; condition in respect to education, esp. 
ability to read and write. 

1883 New Eng. Jrul. Educ. XVII. 54 Massachusetts is 
the first state in the Union in literacy In its native popula- 
tion. 1888 New Princeton Rev. Dec. 336 Education is 
more genera) , our literacy greatly increased, our habits and 
tastes more refined. 1893 Athenseumxt) Aug, 255/3 It was 
for Mr. Edgar to trace the gradual progress in Scotland 
from illiteracy to literacy. 

Literal (li’t&al), a, and sb. Forms : 5-8 lit- 
teral, (5, 6 lyt(t)urall, 6 lyt(t)ar-, -erall), 6-7 
lit(t)erall, 4- literal, [a. OF. literal { F. lit- 
ter al), ad. L. litterdlis, f. littera Letter j/l] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to letters of the alphabet; 
of the nature of letters, alphabetical ; f expressed 
by letters, written, d Of a verse = Alliterative. 

C147S Partenay 6605 And so haue I don, after myne 
entent. With litterall carectes for your sake. 1585 Jas.. I 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 63 Be Literall 1 meane, that the maist 
pairt of zour lyne, sail rynne vpon a letter, as this tumbling 
lyne rynnis vpon F. 1621 Elsing Debates Ha. Lords 
(Camden) 15 Whether we shoulde expecte a literall acknow- 
ledgment of the charge, or to hear a personall confession of 
the same, 1632 Lithgow Trav. viu. 348, I wrot this 
literal Distich : Glance, Glorious Geneue, Gospell-Guiding 
Gem; Great God Gouerne, Good Geneues Ghostly Game. 
1733-63 N. Hooke Rom. Hist. (ed. 5) 1.8 The art of ex- 
pressing their thoughts byliteral characters. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystove L. Contents 7 Literal References. 

b. Of a misprint ( occas . of a scribal error): 
Affecting a letter. (Cf. B. 2.) 

1606 Holland Suet on. To Rdr., If there happen to occur 
some Errata . . ye will . . either pass them over with con- 
nivency if they be literall or else taxe with some easie 
censure in case they be materiall. 1699 Bentley Phal. iii. 
X12 ’Twas a literal fault in that Copy, which Ca-aubon used. 
1748 Anson’s Voy. Introd. 6, I know of none but literal 
mistakes, some of which are corrected in the table of Errata, 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. in. viii. 26 There are just the same 
kind of literal imperfections in them [the hooks of the Bible] 
that there are in all others. 1880 Aihensettm 25 Sept .398/1 
It is. .vexatious that, through the inattention of the printers, 
any literal errors should have crept into It. 
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C. Of mathematical notation and computation: 
Performed by means of letters. Of a quantity, an 
equation, etc. : Denoted or expressed by a letter 
or letters. Opposed to numerical. 

j6 7 i Kersey Algebra I. i. 2 Algebra is by late Writers 
divided into t-vo kinds; to wit, Numeral and Literal (or 
Specious). 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Alatheseos A iij b, 
The First Principles of Literal Computation, usually called 
Algebra. 1755 Johnson s. v., The literal notation of num- 
bers was known to Europeans before the cyphers. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. gi 1 . 399/2 The literal calculus and the 
algebraic rules of Harriot. 1843 Francis Diet. Arts etc., 
Literal Equation. 

2. Of a translation, version, transcript, etc. : Re- 
presenting the very words of the original ; verbally 
exact. + Also, (the) exact (words of a passage). 

1599 Massinger etc. Old Law 1. i, Pray you repeat the 
literal! words expresly. 1692 Dryden Juvenal Ded. 11697) 

87 The common way . . is not a literal Translation, But 
a kind of Paraphrase, a 1733 R. Newton Theophrastus’ 
Char. (1754) p- viii, I do not say it is necessary, that all 
Greek Authors should he attended with versions so literal. 
£1859 Arab. Mis. (Rtldg.) 258, I have had the honour to 
give you both a lite al and a faithful narrative of the con- 
versation. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. ix. (1856 67 This may 
excuse a literal transcript from my diary. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) 1 . Notes 227, I shall not imitate Shelley in 
adding a literal translation. 

3. a. Theol. Pertaining to the ‘letter’ (of Scrip- 
ture) ; the distinctive epithet of that sense or inter- 
pretation (of a text) which is obtained by taking 
its words in their natural or customary meaning, 
and applying the ordinary rules of grammar; op- 
posed to mystical ’, allegorical ’, etc. f Also occas. 
of a commandment, law, etc. : That is to be inter- 
p.eted literally. 

1382 Wyclif Prol. 43 Holy scripture hath iiij vndirstond- 
ingis; literal, allegorik, moral, and armgogik. 1460 Cap- 
grave Citron. (Rollsi 107. Not only with liueral teehing, but 
with many mysti exposiciones. 1502 Ord. Crysien Men 
(W. tie W. 1506) 11. ix. 108 Unto the lyturall sens, by this com- 
maundement is pryncypally defended manslaughter. £1530 
More Anna. Frith Wks. 835'! If he sayd that the woides 
of Chryste might beside the lyttarall sence be vnderstanden 
in an allegory e, I woulde wel agre wyth him. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin’s Inst. 11. 97 The couenant of God made 
with the auncient people, was voide, bican.se it was onely 
literall. 1597 Hooker Keel. Pol. v. lix. § 2 Where a littera.ll 
construction will stand, the farthest from the letter is 
commonly the worst. 1603 Camden Rem. 11674) 8 b, Moses 
received of God a literal Law.. to be imparted to all, and 
another Mystical. 1664 H. More Alyst. Iniq. 433 The 
Prophets predicting filings of them in reference to the first 
Completion which is Literal, a 1761 Law Com/. Weary 
Pilgr. 1 1S09) 114 All these texts, which a learning, merely 
literal, has thus mistaken, do only prove [etc ]. 1862 S tanley 
Jew. Ch, (18771 I. vi. 125 The literal meaning of the incident 
is almost lost in its high spiritual application. 

to. Hence, by extension, applied 10 the etymo- 
logical or the relatively primary sense of a word, 
or to the sense expressed by the actual wording of 
a passage, as distinguished from any metaphorical 
or merely suggested meaning. 

1397 G. Harvey Trimming T. Mashe Wks. (Grosart) III. 
36, 1 giue not euery word their liueral sence. 1638 R. 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. ivol. III.) 12 Never eares were 
more attentive, . .then those of our family when I read.your 
letter, .they were not satisfied to have onely a literal inter- 
pretation. vji& Freethinker No. 35. 255 If you mention the 
Golden Age to him, he understands it in a literal sense. 1763 
Chestere. Let. to Son 18 Dec. (1892) III. 1302, I see very 
few people ; and, in the literal sense of the word, I heat- 
nothing. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 11865) 156 Advocates 
for reform in the literal sense of the word. 1902 Gueenough 
& Kittreuge Words <$• their Ways xvii. 235 Position and 
situation are similar to state in their literal meaning. 

C. Of persons: Apt to take literally what is 
spoken figuratively or with humorous exaggeration 
or irony ; prosaic, matter-of-fact. 

1778 Mad. D’Arblay Evelina (1791) II. xxxvii. 246, ‘ I 
fancy you will find no person . . call going about a few places 
in a morning seeing Bath '. ‘ Mayhap, then,’ said the literal 
Captain, _ ‘you think we should see it better by going about 
at midnight?’ 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Awer. III. 78 
Their tend-ncy. .to something of the literal dulness which 
Charles Lamb complains of in relation to the Scotch. 1858 
0 . W. Holmes Ant. Break/,- 1 . iii. 20 One man who is a little 
too literal can spoil the talk of a whole tableful of men of 
esprit. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. Pref. 12 The earnest, 
prosaic, practical, austerely literal future. 

Comb, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (,1851) I. 320 Literal- 
minded, unimaginative . . individuals. 

d. Of composition : Free from figures of speech, 
exaggeration, or allusion. 

1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 88 They are not to be taken as 
intended for a literal delineation of what is in fact the parti- 
cular scheme of the universe. 1887 M ; Morris C/averhouse 
iv. (1888) 66 His own despatch is singularly literal and 
straightforward. 

_4. Used to denote that the accompanying sb. has 
its literal sense, without metaphor, exaggeration, 
Or inaccuracy ; literally so called. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep./. iii. 11 The literall and 
downe-right adorement of Cats, Lizards, and Beetles. 1639 
Pearson Creed (1839) 385 When we say Christ ascended, we 
understand a literal and local ascent . . of his humanity. 1679 
Harby Key Script, i. 5 The seventh Head also (was not 
Rome Papal, but) appertained to Rome Literal. 1867 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) I. ii. 18 The literal extit pation of 
a nation is an impossibility. 

+ 5. Of or pertaining to letters or epistles ; epis- 
tolary. 06 s. 
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£1643 Howell Lett. (1650) III. 4 To hold this Htterall 
correspondence I desire but the parings of your time . . let our 
Letters be as Eccho’s. a 1637 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 3 63 
To. .shorten thedistance betwixt us, by a literal intercourse. 

+ 6. Of or pertaining to letters or literature ; 

= Literary. Obs. 

c 1483 Digby Alyst. (1882) 11. 658 Lackyng lytturall scyens. 
1591 G. Fletcher Rnsse Coinuew. (fiakl. Soc.) 63 They 
exci.ll in no kinde of common arte, much lesse in any 
learning or litterall kinde of knowledge. 1604 T._ Wright 
Passions in. iv. 102 If they be delighted in musicke they 
present them with instruments,.. if in studie with literall 
labours. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. A literal interpretation or meaning. Obs. 

1630 Donne Serm. xiii. 127 S. Gregory hath.. given us 
many Morals (as he cals them) upon this Booke [Job], but 
truly not many Literals for . . he bends all the sufferings of 
lob figuratively, mystically upon Christ. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. x. 204 How dangerous it is insensible 
things to use metaphoricall expressions unto the people, and 
what absurd conceits they will swallow in their h terms. 

2. Printing. A misprint of a letter. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea [170] Errata sic corrige, .. 
The litteralls are commended to favour. 1880 1 ‘tint. Trades 
Jr/il. xxx. 6 We noticed rather a large number of literals. 

Literalism (li-teralizm). [I. pree. + -ism. 
Cf. F. litldralis?neJ\ 

1. The disposition to accept and interpret the 
terms of a statement in their literal sense. 

1644 Milton Divorce n. xvii, If none of these considera- 
tions., can avail to the dispossessing him of his precious 
Literalism, K t [etc. ]. 1843 J . H. N ewman Ess. Devetopvi. 324 
Diodorus and Theodore of Mopsuesiia,..the most eminent 
masters of literalism in the succeeding generation.. 1863 
Lecky Ration. I. iii. 342 The doctrine was stated with the 
utmost literalism and precision. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 

I. 385 Extravagant literalism has been eveu more fatal to 
e.segesis than extravagant allegorising. 

2. Literality as a principle ot translation; a pecu- 
liarity of expression due to this. 

1883 A ; Roberts O. T. Revision xi. 224 The great 
characteristic of the translation cf Aquila is its extreme 
literalism. Mod. Some of the translator’s literalisms are 
very ungraceful. 

3. Pine Arts. The disposition to represent objects 
(occas. to interpret representations) faithfully, with- 
out any idealization. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (3883) I. 208 On con- 
sidering this face of Charles . .and translating it from the 
ideal into literalism, 1 doubt [etc.]. 188. Studio III. 147 

(Cent.) He shunned the literalism of both form and color 
that jarred the ideal vision. 

Literalist flideialist). [f. as prec. 4 -tst. Cf. 
F. littdraliste.] One who insists upon the literal 
sense of a text or statement. Also, in art or lite- 
rature, one who depicts or describes objects exactly 
as they are ; an exact copyist. 

1S44 Milton Divorce n. xx. 72 Let the extreme literalist sit 
down now, and revolve whether this in all necessity be not 
the due result of our Saviours words. 1683 H. More 
Paraiip. Prophet, xl. 343 1 he Objector has rather acted the 
part of a Literalist. 1827 G. S. Faber Sacr. Calend, 
Prophecy (1844) 111 . 321. 186S Contemp. Rev. II. 548 The 

merely descriptive writer, the literalist, though he write in 
verse, is not a poet at all. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 
(18763 139 The veriest literalist will cry out : Everyone knows 
that this is not to he taken literally ! 

Literalistic (ibterali'stik a ft. prec. + -IC.J 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a literalist; be- 
longing to or having the character of literalism. 

1875 Poste Gains tv. Comm. (ed. 2) 503 Strictum jus 
adheres to a grammatical or literalistic interpretation of a 
disposition. 1891 T. K. Chhyne Psaiterviii. 387 A literalistic 
interpretation will not meet the requirements of these 
psalms. 

Literality (literse-liti). [f. Literal + -rrr.] 

1. The quality or fact of being literal ; literalness; 
an instance of this. + Also, a literal meaning. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii 9 Not attaining the 
deuteroscopy, and second intention of the words, they, .are 
not sometime perswaded by fire beyond their literalities. 
1630 Bp. Hall Revelation nnrev. $ 8 Wks. 18-.S X. 107 
How wild a paradox it is to tie those frequent and large 
promises of the Prophets.. to a carnal literality of sense. 
1818 Lamb Female Orators Wks. 635 One her coarse sense 
by metaphors expounds And one in literalities abounds. 
1844 For. Q. Rev. XXXIII. 460 It is easy.. to sneer at 
literality ; . . literality is after all the first merit of translation. 
1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, xv. (1870) 293 Those to 
whom the sea has proved cruel, may . . rejoice to accept the 
announcement in all its literality, that in heaven there shall 
he no more sea. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comm-ou. I. 375 The 
same spirit of strictness and literality. 
f 2. Learning, knowledge of tetters. Obs. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Literalize (li 'tei alaiz) , v. [f. LrTER al 4- -ize,] 
trans. To render literal; to represent or accept as 
literal. 

1826 G. S. Faber Dijfic. Romanism (1853) 96 If we are to 
literal ise the words of our Lord. 1827 Examiner 581/1 
Ridicule is poorly employed in literalizing poetical allegory. 
1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860' 1 . 90 This rlj position to 
literalize metaphors gave currency to the monkish stories. 

Hence Li teralizing 1 vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
LiteraUza-tion, the action of literalizing (1864 in 
Webster); Liberalizer, one who literalizes. 

1848 G. S. Faber Many Mansions Pref. (1851) 20 The 
literalising Reveries of the Chiliasts. 1866 Contemp. Rev. 
I. 538 The hierarchical, repressive, and literalizing spirit,., 
will be seen to exist in the Free Church of Scotland. 1871 
Tylor Prim. Cult. 1 . 352 Several of the epithets usually 
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applied onlyneed literalizing to turn into the wildest of the 
legendary monster-stories. 1895 Thinker Mag. VIII. 493 
Ver. 14.. does not help the liter.dizers at all. 

Literally [h*terali), adv. [l. Literal + -ly A] 
t i. nonce-uses. a. By the letters (of a name), 
to. In letters or literature. Obs. 

1384 R. Scot Disco v. Witcher, xvi. iii. (1886) 399 One T, 
of Canterhurie, whose name I will not litterallie discover. 
1593 R. Harvey Philad. 7 And yet I tell you nie-thinkes 
you are very bookishly and literally wise. 

2. With relerence to a report, translation, etc. : 

In the very words, word for word. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. xvi. 145 Which are 
literally thus translated. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 321 ? 5 
Others repeat only what they hear from others as literally 
as their parts or zeal will permit, a 1733 R. Newton 1 heo - 
phrastus' Char. (1754) p. viii, 1 would .. advise every 
Scholar, to translate his Author thus literally, word for 
word. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 238 Every word of this 
is literally as the men spoke it. 

b. transf. With exact fidelity of representation. 
18x6 Byron {title) Churchill’s Grave, a fact literally ren- 
dered. 

B. In the literal sense. 

1533 Frith Anew. More's Let. C 3b, Allthough it were 
literalye fulfiilyd in the childern of Israeli.. yet was yt 
allso ment & verified in Christ hym selhe. 1379 Fulke 
Heskin's Part. 105 They inierprece literally, which the doc- 
tors did write figuratively. 1664 H. More Alyst. Iniq., A pot. 
481 All those Passages are not to be Literally understood. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xiv. (1840) 286 This was a china 
warehouse indeed, truly and literally to he called so. 1783 
Haii.es Antiq. Chr. Ch. iv. 78 note. It may he doubted, 
whether this was ever literally true. 1876 E. Mellor 
Priesth. iv. 161 Literally speaking, ‘this cup’ could never 
he ‘a new covenant’. 1893 Sir A. Kekkwich in Law 
Times Rep. LXXI 1 I. 663/1 It is found that the Act does 
not mean literally what it says. 

b. Used to indicate that the following word or 
phrase must be taken in its literal sense. 

Now often improperly used to indicate that some conven- 
tional metaphoi ical or hyperbolical phrase is to be taken in 
the strongest admissible sense. (So, e.g., in quot. 1863.) 

1687 Dryden Hinds,' P. 111. 107 My daily bread is litt’rally 
implor'd. 1708 Pore Let. to H. Cromwell 18 Mar., Euery 
day with me is literally another yesterday for it is exactly 
the same. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1 806) V. lxxi. 341 He 
had the singular fate of dying literally of hunger. 1769 
Junius Lett. xxx. 137 \Vh..t punishment has he suffered? 
Literally none. 1839 Miss Mitfokd in L* Estrange Life 
(1870 III. vii. 100 At the last I was incapable of correcting 
the proofs, literally fainting on the ground, 1863 Fk. A. K km- 
ble Resrd. in Georgia 105 For the last four years, . 1 literally 
coined money. 1887 I. R. Lady's Ranclie Life Montana 
76 The air is literally scented with them all. 

Literalness (liTeialntis). [f.LrmuL + -ness.] 

1 he quality of being literal ; literality. 

1630 Donne Semn. xiii. 127 Origen doth never pretend to 
much iiteralnes.se in his expositions. 1824 New Monthly 
Mug. X. 246 The same literalness of perception and absence 
of passion. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. II. 8 The 
greater literalness of later transcription. 

Literarian. (lilerewuan). [f. as Literary + 
-AN.J One engaged in literary pursuits. 

1866 F. Hall in Reader 24 Feb. 206/2 Passing to his 
compatriot Sanskritists, we come upon a brood of literariacs. 
1887 Lit. Opinion 1 Apr. 48/2 When a renowned literarian 
pau-.es in his chronicles. 

Literarily (li terarili), adv. [f. Literary +- 
-LY -.j In a literary manner or respect. 

1823 Blackw. Aiag. XVII. 593 Go as.. tutor to a young 
gentleman literarily disposed. 1893 Daily News 10 Apr. 3 5 
Fly education has. .been a good one, classically, literarily, 
and commercially. 

Literariness (li'terarines). [f. Literary + 
-ness.J ’I lie quality of being literary. 

1877 Mallock New Republic I. in. i. 239 Why, I thought 
culture was books and literariness, and all that.. 1899 
Academy 36 Dec. 715/2 Most good literary critics, if they 
have not style, have ‘ literariness’. 

Literary (li'teiari), a. [ad. L. litterdri-us, f. 
littera letter. Cf. F. litteraire .] (Not in John- 
son I7.55-1775-) 

f I. Pertaining to the letters of the alphabet. Obs. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ix. 37 Our first and 
literary apprehensions being commonly instructed in Authors 
which handle nothing else [but idle fictions] .1769 Middle, 
sex Jrnl. 8-11 July 4/2 A complete set of Literary Cards, 
for teaching children to read, spell, count. 1793 Sm f.aton 
Edystone L. § 334 note, The literary references to Plates 
Nos. 19, and 20. 

+ 2. Carried on by letters ; epistolary. Obs. 

1757-8 Smollett Hist. Eng. (1800) II, 252 A literary 
correspondence was maintained between the English General 
and the Mareschal de Villars. [1818 Todd s.v., Literary is 
not properly used of missive letters.] 

3. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, litera- 
ture. a. Pertaining to letters or polite learning, 
b. Pertaining to books and written compositions; 
al-o, in a narrower sense, pertaining to, or having 
tile characteristics of that kind of written composi- 
tion which has value on account of its qualities 
of form. Literary history (e. g. of a legend, a his- 
torical personage or event, etc.) : the history of 
the treatment of, and references to, the subject in 
literature. Literary property, {a) propei ty which 
consists in written or printed compositions; (A) 
the exclusive right of publication as recognized and. 
limited by law. 

1749 I,. Evans Middle Brit. Col. (1755) 3 The Seats of 
some Half a Dozen Gentlemen, noted m the literary Way. 
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1758 J. G. Cooper Retreat Aristippus Epist. i. 198 With 
these, and some a-kin to these,. .1 live in literary ease. 1759 
Goi.dsm. Pot, Learn, vi. Wks. (Globe) 430/1 A man of 
literary merit is sure of being caressed by the great, though 
seldom enriched. 1773 Johnson in Boswell 29 Apr., Mallet 
had talents enough to keep his literary reputation alive as 
long as he himself lived. 1779 — L. Cowley P 2 His 
mother, .struggling earnestly to procure him a literary 
education. 1845 Graves Canon Law in Eruycl. Melrop. 

II. 785/1 The literary history of the early Greek collections 
has been carefully illustrated by Btener. a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xx iii (1861) V. 7 The parliamentary conflict 
on the great question of a standing army was preceded by 
a literary conflict. 1898 H. Calwerwood D. Hume iii.28 
A large measure of literary ability tvas appearing in Scot- 
land. 1900 J. G. Frazer Pamanias, etc ; 68 The writer, it 
is plain, has exaggerated for the sake of literary effect. 

4. Acquainted with or versed in literature ; spec. 
engaged in literature as a profession, occupied 
in writing books. Of a society, etc. : Consisting 
of literary men. 

1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1764, That club, .at Mr,_ Gar- 
rick’s funeral [an. 1779I became distinguished by the title of 
The Literary Club. 1809 Med. Jrul. XXL 192 A few years 
since, he married Miss Edgeworth, a lady of a respectable 
literary family in Ireland. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858.' 302 [ 
In the true Literary Man there is thus ever.. a sacredness. 
1870 J. B, Newman Grant. Assent 1. iii. 18 The primary 
duty of a literary man is to have clear conceptions-, and to 
be exact and intelligible in expressing them. 1893 Bookman 
Oct. 14/t Artistic and literary Glasgow owed much to his 
genial energy. 

Hence Iii’teraryism, addiction to literary forms; 
an instance ot this, a form of expression belonging 
to literary language. 

1879 Et. worthy Prof, to Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.l 13'I'he 
same culture which prompts them to compose at all, binds 
them in chains of literaryism. Ibid. 14 A great many 
Hteraryisms are pointed out in the notes. 1891 Stevenson 
Vailima. Lcit.X. (1895) 94, I found a lot of slacknesses and 
(what is worse in this kind of thing) some Hteraryisms. 
l! Literata (litei-c“ i, ta’). nonce-wd. In quot.jV. 
[L. fern, of litlcrdtusi\ A learned or literary lady. 

1794 Coleridge Lett. (18951 1. 87. The young lady is sa'd 
to be the most literary of the beautiful, and the most beauti- 
ful of the literatm. 

Literate (lrteret), a. and sb. Also 5, 7 lit- 
terate, 6 litterat. [ad. L. Utlerdtus, f. littera 
letter.] A. a if. 

1. Acquaint d with letters or literature; educated, 
instructed, learned. In early use, const, in. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 8r The kynge toke to the 
ciliide a m. talentes whiche boughte auoon a c. ehilder 
litterate. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus nt. 142 For I in law am 
not weill litterat, 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire u8yr) 176 
Done by the witnesses themselves if they were literate. 
1631 Chapman Cmsar 4 Pompey v. i. H 2 b, The rEgajan 
sea, that doth dittide Europe from Asia. (The sweet lite- 
rate world From the Barbarian). 1636 Bkathwait Pont, 
limp. 150 An enemy of all litterate attd learned men. 1680 
Anew. Stillinepleet's Serin. 7 Re-ordination is an unco ith 
thing, quite against the hair of the literate World. 1748 
Chest erf. Zh-/ A 11792) 1 1, clxxii. 139 You are going to a polite 
and literate Court 1768-84 Johns in in Bostueil App. (1848) 
812/2 Had 11117 mother been more literate, they had been 
belter companions. 1821 Lamb Elia, Old Benchers Inner 
Temple, He was the Friar Bacon of the less literate portion 
of the Temple. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop Edtic. x (ed. 2) 
267 On the same ground, a Literate qualification for electoral 
rights in the commonwealth, must be condemned. 1884 
D. Hunter tr. Pettss's Hist. Cation ii. 19 When the writ- 
ings of the first disciples, .came within reach of persons who 
were literate, they might [etc.]. 

absot. 1B59 T. Hare Election Representatives (1865' 90 
Reducing ... the literate and the ignorant .. to one dead 
level. 1839 Smiles Self-Help^ x. (i860) 274 The humblest 
and least literate must train his sense of duty. 

2. Of or pertaining to letters, literary men, or 
literature; literary. 

1648 W. Mountague Devon/ Ess. r, xix. § 3. 348 Surely 
tills is the proper function of literate elegancy, to figure 
verttte in so lively and fresh colours, that [etc.]. 1651 tr. 
IVotton's Panegyr. ('has. I in Pcliq, IV. 135 To beguile, . . 
with some literate diversion, the tedious length of those 
days, 1711 Shaftesb. Chtirac. (1737) III. Misc. v, ii. 274 
Downright Ignorance of all lherate Art, or just Poetiek 
Beauty, 1764 Scott Bailev’s Did. Title-p., Republished 
with many collections, additions and literate improvements. 
1811 Antii/. in Ann. Peg, 514/2 His own liberal hand was 
speedily extended to relieve literate distress. 1837-9 Hai.lam 
Hist. Lit. 1. v. (185s) I. 352 By the Reformation the 
number of . those requiring , .a literate education was greatly 
reduced. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Amt. (1864) If. iv. it. 
242 Another inscription preserving .. the only authentic 
literate Memorial. 1872 M. Collins Two Plunges ill. vi. 
137 The old town , .has not the first force of either the aris- 
tocratic or the literate or the mercantile impulse. 

+ b. ~ Literal 4. Obs. 

*5SS J. Heywood Spider 4 F. Cond. 60, I craue leaue.. 
one sence temerpretate : Of apt aplication to sence literate. 

3. ‘ M allied with short, ungulate! lines resem- 
bling letters: applied to the surfaces of shells and 
insects * [Cent. Diet.), 

B ..si. 

1. A liberally educated or learned person. 

<**550 Image Hypocr. tv. 80 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 
440 Advocates, Andparumlitterates/l'hateatevppall estates. 
*7?® Learningat a Loss II. iga Christopher Hartley, Esquire, 
a Sir Wou’d»be Lherate, 1808 Eleanor Si.hath Bristol 
Heiress V. 324 Persuading her that she was the most accom- 
plished literate and female wit of the age. 185a J. H. New- 
man Cai'lhta (1856) 238 Callista was a Greek ; a literate, or 
bluestocking. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. Ji Ulmer's P amble 
II. ii. 494 The literates, ip China |tre all atheists. 
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2. spec. In the Church of England, one who is 
admitted to holy orders without having obtained a 
university degree. 

1824 Hr. Jf.bb Sp. Irish Tithe Compos. Amendmt. Bill 49 
In Ireland we have no literates, none of that class, who, in 
this country, prepare themselves by private study, at a 
trifling cost, for the profession of the Church. 1861 Beresf. 
Hole Eng. Cathedr. 19 th C. 18 Literates— who enter holy 
orders without any reasonable hope of any better material 
position. 1866 S. P>. James Duty 4 Doctrine 19 Graduates 
of the three Universities .. theological-college men and 
literates. 1868 M. Pattison Acadern. Org. iv. 74 To obtain 
ordination as a literate is something. 

3. One who can read and write. Opposed to 
illiterate. 

1894 H. C. Lea in Forum (U.S.) Aug. 675 Statistics show 
that literates contribute a larger percentage of their class 
to the criminal ranks than do the illiterates. 

+ Literated, m Obs. [f. prec, + -edI.] Learned. 
1611 Florio, A lletteraio, liteiated, learned. 1612 W ebstkr 
Wh. Devil in, i. Eab, Most literated Iudges, please your 
Lordships [etc.]. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxv. 706 Much 
tugging and shuffling with Atturneys, men witty and lite- 
rated, cheats in Accompts. 

II Literati (liten? 1 tai), sb. pi. Also 8 litterati. 
[L. lit ter dll, pi. -of Ktter&lus ; see Lit : bate. 

In It. the word occurs in the same form (pi. of literato, 
now written titterato ; also letterato). Possibly in the 
17-iSth c. the Eng. use may have been supposed by some 
to be derived from It. and not from Latin ; early in the 18 th c. 
Literato appears as the sing, beside Literatus ] 

Men of letters ; the learned class as a whole. 

The earliest application in Eng. use is as the appellation 
of the learned class of China, which Burton obtained from 
the Latin version of the letters of the Jesuit M. Ricci, 
1606-7. The word is still so employed by writers on China. 

1621 Burton Altai. Mel. To Rdr. (1624) 52 To he .. 
examined & npproued as the literati in China. 1664 
Evklyn tr, Freart's Archit. etc. 132 An industrious searcher 
of the Sciences, which is the same that a good Philologer 
is amongst our Literati, a 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. 

1. ii. 63 These Sentiments are not confined to the Literati 
of mankind. 1714 Addison Sped. No. 581 r 33, 1 shall con- 
sult some Litterati on the project. 1787 M. Cutler in 
Life , etc. (18881 I. 281 The University literati and men 
of fortune are become proprietors. 1803 Syd. Smith Wks. 
(1859) I. 63/t The list of Danish l'terati will best prove that 
they have no literati at all. .1809 W. Living Knickerb. itt. 
iii. (i8;:o) 174 Manifold are the tastes and dispositions of the 
enlightened literati, who turn over the pages of history. 
1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 137 Certain provincial literati 
of the Hof-distri- 1. i85o R. D. Vac. Tour. 114 The literati 
of the southern Slaves are not to be found among a higher 
class titan the village clergy, and masters of village-schools.' 

II Literatim (liter* 1 -tint), m/m [L. liltardtim, 
f. litiera letter. J Letter for letter ; literally. 

1643 Alyst. Ittiq. 36 He wrote this Copy out of his 
literatim, a 1733 R. North Ilxamcn I. ii. §131 (1740) 102 
The Proceedings of the Lower House, which are set forth 
literatim in many Prints. 1813. Ld. Ekskine Speeches I. 
329 A paper which, it sets out literatim on the face of the 
record. 1901 Athemennt 27 July 119/1 This.. does not pro- 
fess to be an exact reproduction literatim of the text. 

Liberation (iiteivi-Jbn). [i. L. littera + -ation.] 
The action or process of representing (sounds or 
words) by letters. In mod. Diets. 

Literatist (li*teratist\ [f. Literate + -tst.] 
One engaged in literary pursuits ; a writer, author. 

1660 Fisher Unsticks A larm Wks. (1679) 469 He was not 
ashamed, as our Universities Literatists are at this day, to 
leant of Women. 1830 ‘Jon Bee’ Ess. in Dram, ii ks. 
S. Foote I. p. xxix, Indeed they are never the most elegant 
literatists who study longest, at college, the jargon of the 
schools. 1866 F. Harper Pence thro. Truth Ser. 1. 135 It 
would, .seem as though the greater number of our modern 
literatists were a sort of inferior caste in English civilization. 

Li'teratize, v. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -IZE ] 
Iraus. To pass array (time) in literary occupations. 

1836 Ld. Lyti on in R. R. Madden Life C'tess Btessington 
(tSgs,! II. 41, 1 literatize away the morning. 

i' Literato (Htcra-ta >. Also 8 litterato. [It. 
litterato , ad. L. Utlerdtus.’] One of the literati ; a 
man of letters or erudition ; a learned man. Cf. 
XjItehatus. 

1704 N- N. tr. BoccalinPs Advts.Jr.P amass. I. 91 Every 
Literato is proud of the Honour of his [Bacon’s] Company, 
*711 Stbhle Sped. N0..53 f 9 Some may think we descend 
from our Irap»ri;d Dignity, in holding Correspondence with 
a private Litterato [v.r, Litterati]. ? 1789 Cowpkh Let. to 
it- . Bagot Wks 1836 VI. 266 A folio edition, of the Iliad, 
published, .at Venice, by a literato, who calls himself Vil- 
loison. 1851 R. F, Burton (lea too You cannot boast of 
eveqhaving produced a single eminent literato. 

Liberator < irleraUai). [a. L. lit{t erdtor ( 1 ) 
a teacher of AIJC, ( 2 ) a grammaiian, critic, (]t) a 
smatterer, a sciolist; f. littera letter. Cf. F. litli- 
ratenr .] 

fl. A pretender to learning, a sciolist. Obs. 

1635 A. .Stafford Fern. Glory, A pel. (1869) p, xcv, Theise 
'Puritanical! Christians wiU admit of any Chut'ch-Moutite- 
banke, any Literator, soe lies can shew him selfe seditious 
enough, a 16^1 Bp. IVIountaou Ads 4 Mon. (.1642) 457 
Gregory Martin, a Literator, who brawles against us for 
using sometime the word Congregation for the Church. 

2. A literary man ; «= Littekatkok. 

1791 Burkk Pet, to Member Nat. Assembly Wks. VI, 36 
[French] preceptors., a set of pert petulant literators, to 
whom.. they assign the brilliant part of men of wit and 
pleasure. *812 Breuau’s Milesian Flag. July 87 A history 
of Ireland,, is about to be published by that illustrious 
literator Jack bquintum [Jn. Lawless: pub, 1814). 1817 

Ticicnor Lett. 4 Jrnls. (1876) I. 128 He. .asked me with 
the eagerness of a hardened literator,, whether [etc.]. . 1829 


Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 385/1 They are lawyers, 
literators, metaphysicians. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XX IX. 902 
Hume, even as a litterator, was every way superior to the 
bishop. ■ 1849 Thiklwall Lett. (1881) 196 On the metaphy- 
sicians and literators I do not suppose that it would produce 
the slightest impression. 1872 Swinburne Under Microscope 
58 The men really and naturally dear to them [English re- 
viewers] are the iterators of Boston. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic Ixxxi, Literators trudging up to knock At Fame’s 
exal ted temple-door. 1890 A themeum 1 1 Jan. 44/2 No array 
of circumstances can transmute the bom ‘literator’ into a 
mere man of action. 1900 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec., Mr. Gibb 
is no mere Orientalist ; he is also preeminently a literator. 

3. fa. A bibliographer \obs.). b. One who con- 
cerns himself with verbal and textual criticism, rare. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s .v. Book, The history of a book 
is either of its contents . . or of its appendages and accidents, 
which is the more immediate province of those called lite- 
rators, and bibliothecarians. 1826 De Quincf.y Lessing's 
Laocooti in Blackw. Mag. XX. 733 It is impossible from 
the slight notices of this drama [the Laocoon of Sophocles] 
in the old literators to come to any conclusion about the way 
in which it was treated. 1858 — P. Bentley Wks. VII, 102 
The philological researches of the Greek and Latin literator. 

4. nonce ttse. (bee quot.) 

1785 T itusi.Kiq/IiW. Times III. 166 Lord W. wished to 
appoint me his literator, which office was to cull out the pith 
of every new publication, and retail it to him at breakfast. 

+ Li'teratory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. lilterd- 
t onus, t. litterator (see prec.).] Literary. 

1652 Urquiiart Jewel Wks. (1834) 181 The martial and 
literatory endowments of some natives of that soyle. 

Literature (lrteratuu). Forms: 4 Sc. late- 
ratour, 5-6 lilt-, lytterature, 6 Sc. literatur, 
-uir, 6- litei ature. [ad. (either directly or 
through F. lilteralnre) L. litlemtura (whence Sp. 
literatures , It. letteralura, G. litleralur), f. iillera 
a letter. Cf. Lettruee.] 

1. Acquaintance with ‘letters’ or books; polite 
or humane learning; literary ctdture. Now rare 
and obsolescent. (The only sense in Johnson and 
iu Todd 18 1 S.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 53 Scho had leyryte 
..of ]>e sewine scieus. .& part had of al lateratour. C1425 
Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxiti. 2227 Cunnand in to iitterature, 

A seymly persone in stature [etc.]. 1432-50 tr. Higden 

(Rolls) VI. 359 Seynte Grimbalde the nioiike, nobly in- 
structe in Iitterature and in musyke. 1513 Bradshaw St. 

I Verb urge tt. 4 The comyn people . . vVhiche without 
lytterature and good iiiformaeyon Ben lyke to Brute beestes. 
<11529 Skelton Borage of Courte 449, I know your vertu 
and your lytterature. 1581 N. Buune Disput. xxv. xog b, 
Ane pure man, qulia. .lies nocht sufficient literatur to vn- 
dirstaitd the scripture. 1605 Bacon A civ. Learn. 1. To 
the King § 2. 2 There hath not_ beene .. any King .. so 
learned in all literature and erudition, diuine and humane, 
c 1645 IIowicu.^ Lett. (1650) I. 346 In comparison of 
your spacious literature, 1 have held all the while but 
a candle to the sun. 1693 J. Edwards Author. 0. 4 N. 
Test. 239 Another person of infinite literature [Selden]. 
1727 Swift Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 II. 1. 187 Till 
better care be taken in the education of our young nobility, 
that they may set out into the world with some foundation 
of literature. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Milton (1868) 37 He 
had probably more than common literature, as his son 
addresses him in one of his most elaborate Latin poems. 
Ibid, 62 His literature was unquestionably great. He read 
all the languages which are considered either as learned or 
polite. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 206 
A woman of considerable information and literature. 1862 
Borrow Wild H ales II. x. 104 The boots [is] a fellow with- 
out either wit or literature. 1880 Howells Undisc. Country 
xix. 290 In many things he was grotesquely ignorant ; he 
was a man of very smalt literature. 

2. Literary work or production ; the activity or 
profession of a man of letters ; the realm of letters. 

1779 Johnson /,. P Cawley ■* 1 An author whose preg- 
nancy of imagination and elegance of language have 
deservedly set him high in the ranks of literature. 1791- 
1823 D’Jsraeu Cur. Lit. (1859) If- 407 Literature, with us, 
exists independent of patronage or association. 1830 Scott 
In trod, to Lay Last Minstr, Poet. Wks, 1833-4 Vi. 17, 

I determined that literature should be my staff, 'but not my 
crutch, and that the profits of my literary labour.. should 
nut ..become necessary Jo my ordinary expenses. 1853 
Lytton Ply Novel vi[. via, .Ah, you make literature your 
calling, sir? 1879 M orley Burke 9 Literature, the most 
seductive, the mo.-t deceiving, the most dangerous of pro- 
fessions. 

3. Xdterary productions as a whole; the body of 
writings produced in a particular country or period, 
or in (he world in general. Now also in a more 
restricted sense, applied to wiiting which has claim 
to consideration on the ground of beauty of form 
or emotional effect. Light literature : see Light 
«! 19. 

This sense is of very recent emergence both in Eng. and Fr. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 6 Their literature, their 
works of art offer models that have never been excelled, 
1838 Arnold Hist. Pome 1. 21 Many common words, which 
ho nation ever derives from the literature of another, are the 
same in Greek and Latin. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. 11889) 1. 1 
Such history, almost more than any other branch of litera- 
ture, varies with the age that produces it. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, A bihty Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 41 There is no depart- 
ment of literature, of science, or of useful art, in which they 
have not produced a first rate hook. 1857 Buckle Civilis. 
l.v. *44 Literature, when it is in a healthy and unforced 
state, is simply the form in which the ku. wh dge of a coun- 
ty is registered. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. s 7. 413 The 
full glory of the new literature-' -broke on England with 
Edmund Spenser. 1879 Seeley in Mac.m. Mag. XLt. 24 
Those who cannot have recourse to foreign literatures ate 
forced to put up with their ignorance. 


LITERATUS. 

b. The body of books and writings that treat of 

a particular subject . 

1860 Tyndall Ciac. 1. vi. 44, 1 was well acquainted with the 
literature of the subject. 1879 Harlan Eyesight i. 9 It. . 
has accumulated a literature of its own which an ordinary 
lifetime is hardly long enough to master. 

c. collaq. Printed matter of any kind. 

1805 Daily News 20 Nov. 5/2 In canvassing, in posters, 
and in the distribution of what, by a profane perversion of 
language, iscalled ‘literature’. 1900 IVestm.Gaz, laOct.a/x 
A more judicious distribution of posters, and what is termed 
‘literature’. 

II Literatus (liter? 1 -t?is). rare [L. litf)eratus, 
f. liitera letter.] One of the Literati ; a man of let- 
ters or erudition ; a learned man. Cf. T .iterato. 

1704 Hkarne Duct. Hist. (17141 I. 401 It is . . not a 
sufficient Reason to decry it so much as a late Ingenious 
Literatus has done. 1806 Lamb Lett. viii. To Mr. Rickman 
79 You do not happen to have any place at your disposal 
which would suit a decayed Literatus ? 1823 Dp. Quincey 
Lett. Yng. Man i. Wks. 1S90 X. 19 Now we are to consider 
that our bright ideal of a literatus may chance to be married. 

Litere, obs. form of Litter. 

Literose (li' term's), a. rare. [ad. late L. lit- 
ter osns, f. littera letter.] Studiedly or affectedly 
literary. Hence X.itero‘sity. 

1888 Howells in Harper's Mug. Feb. 479/2 Daudet is 
always literose. 1891 — Introd. to Mrs. Craig's tr. Perga's 
House by Medlar-tree 6 He has as completely freed himself 
from literosity as the most unlettered among them. 

Lites, obs. form of Lights. 

Lith (lij>), exc - arc h~ or Forms : 

1 ledS, 1-4 liS, 3-6, 9 lithe, 3-6 lyth, 4 lippa, 

5 leth, lythe, 5, 7, 9 leith, 6 lethe, 4- lith. 
[OE. lip neut. = OFris. til A , lid neut., OS. lid tnasc. 
(Du. //tfncuh), OHG. lid tnasc. and neut., ON.iiO-r 
masc. (Sw.and Da. led mnse.), Goth, lip us tnasc. 
OTeut. *lipn- pre-T eut. * lilts- f. root */ 7 - : see Lim b 
s/>. A compound of this word with the prefix ga- 
(=a Y-) is OHG. gilid (G. glied limb, member).] 

1 . A limb. Lith from lith , t from lith to lith : 
limb from limb. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 103s (Gr.) Sceal J>onne aura jjjehwylc 
. . leo&um onfon & Hchoman. c 900 tr.Iimda's Hist. 1 v.xxx[ij. 
(Schipper) S34 He wms bysendlic on |>am xebeodnessum 
his lipa \v.rr. leo'da, lima], e 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. (Kiilbing) 
8494 Wa wains. brewer on & opsr smiten euerich !i)> fram 
oj>er. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 99 Sche hath no lith withoute 
a lak. c 14x0 Sir C leges 292, I schall the bette euery leth, 
Hede and body, wythout greth. c 1430 Life St. Kath. 
(1884) 53 To make al bir body to be rent lyth from lyth. 
1496 Dives 4- Paup. (W. de W.) 1. vi. 38/ r The horryhle 
wheles whiche the tyraunt Maxencius ordeyned to rente 
her from lyth to lyth. 1732 E. Ersicine Serin. Wks. 1871 
11, 177 Everything was in its proper joint and lith, sub- 
servient unto the great end of their creation. 

2 . A joint ; frequent in lith and limb , etc. ; also 
lith and bone. Out of lith : out of joint. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeclui. II. 242 On 3one Ii5 jiatra eaxla. c 1220 
Bestiary 626 He ne hauen no lid Sat he mujen risen wiS. 
a 1300 Cursor AT. 126x2 Weri was sco bath lith and ban. 
c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. [Alexis) 518 Quhat sek mane 
|>at tweehit hym, His hele he gat in lith and lyme. 1470- 
85 Malory Arthur in, xiv, Allas syr sayd the lady myn 
arme is oute of ly the, 15.. Horn Gd. Wy/e taught Dan. 
38 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 45 Loke hou niekly ansuere hym, Arid 
meue hym no' er lyth ne lynune. c 1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) ii. 135 Thow art moir lerge of lyth and lym Nor 
I am, he sic thre. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xxiv, 
Ilka member, lith and lim. 111782 Ld, Auchinleck in 
Croker’s Boswell (1831) III. 79 note, /hud, doctor ! he gart 
kings ken that they had a lith'in their neck. 1828 J. Wil- 
son in Blackw, f lag. XXIV. 683, I .. finally sunk away 
into voluptuous diffusion of lith and limb on that celestial 
sofa, a 1828 Bonny Bonus o Lend. xvii. in Child Ballads 
I. 135/2 He’s taen a lith o her little finger bane. 

b, fig. esp. in phrase to hit the lith or to hit 
upon the lith, an expression borrowed from carving. 

<21225 Alter. R. 262 pus, lo he articles, bet beoft, ase hauli 
me seide, he lifies of ure bileaue onont Godes monheade. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 221 To hold offan erroneous 
conclusion in the least wing or lith of sweet sweet truth. 
1727 P, Walker Life Fedeu in Biogr. Presb. 1. 122 And 
seldom hit upon the_ right lith or joint. Ibid. 140 Of late, 
I have heard some liths and nicks of the Gospel made plain. 

c. The last joint or tip (of the finger). 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke xvi. 24 Send lazarum Jjret he dyppe 
his fingres liS on.wsetere & mine tungan delude. 1815 
Scott Guy M. xxxix, A scar abune the brow, tliat ye might 
hae laid the lith of your finger in. 

3 . Sc. A division (of an orange, etc.) ; one of the 
rings surrounding the base of a cow’s horn. 

*793 G. Robertson Agric, Sum'. Mid-Lothian 155 The 
horns (of the Mysore cow in particular) are without annulets, 
or liths as we call them, a 1859 J- P- N ichoi. (Ogil v. 1, The 
reader will at once comprehend the reason by cutting an 
orange through its centre obliquely to its axis. Each lith is 
of equal size, but the exposed surface of each on the freshly- 
cut circle will not be so. 1890 H. Drummond in Life xv. 
(1899) 376 A _ green banana leaf., wound once round the 
head after beiug cut into four or five ‘ liths', 

+ Lith, sb.- Obs. [OE. klip neut. :— OTeut. type 
*klipo m , f. root *hlt- (see Lean v.\ Ladder) :— 
pre-Teut. *hlei- ; cf. the ablaut var. ON. hilt) of 
the same meaning.] Aslope. 

Beowulf kZ.) 1893 No he mid hearme of hliftes nosan 

f xstas grette. a 1000 Andreas 841 (Gr.) Fore burx^eatum 
eorsas steape, hleo&u hlifodon. c 1200 Trite. Coil. Horn. 
117 pere weren men of eche londe pat is under heuene liSe. 
c xaog Lay. 32219 5«ond wudes & 3eond liSen. [1789 White 
Selbornc (1853) 1 7 I A steep abrupt pasture-field .. known by 
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the name of Short Lithe. Ibid., Steep pastures ave called 
the Lithe.] 

t Lith., sb. 3 Obs. Also 3 lllS, leo*. [ON. US 
a host, also help, f. root of USa to go, travel, go on 
an expedition (see Lead w. 1 ).] 

1 . A body of men. 

C1205 Lay. 5307 We wullet gan a leo're. 1377 I.angl. P. 
PI. B. xvi. 181 pre leodes in o lith non lenger pan other. 
Of one mochel & myjte in mesure and in lengihe. 

2 . Help, remedy. 

c 1205 Lay. 5213 Nes per nan otier US Jif heo nalden 
jernen griS. 

t Lith, sbf Obs. Also 4-5 lithe, lythe. [Of 
somewhat uncertain origin ; most prob. a. ON. lyS-r 
people, vassals collectively (see Lede) ; but it may 
wholly or partly be a use of Lith sbf 1.] People, 
subjects, vassals. Only in alliterative phrases. (Cf. 
Lede i b.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13163 Noper i ask pe lith na land, 
c 1300 F! avelok 2515 Lond and lith, and oper catel. c 1330 R. 
Brunne L/tron. (1810) 194 per wills wdle not be went, ne iete 
lond ne lith [Fr. tere ne tenement}. 1357 Lay Folks Catechu 
252 In cas that we have..Wittandly and willfalli gere our 
euen cristen..falsly be desesed of land or of lithe. <'1420 
Antnrsof Arih. liii. (MS. Douce), Here 1 gif SirGalerone. . 

Al pe londes and pe lithes fro lauer to lay re. c 1440 Bone Fhr. 
841 Who schall us now geve londes or lythe, Hawkys, or 
howndes? 1456 Sir G. Save Law of Arms (S. T. S.) 148, 

1 am lyke to tytie up all. bathe, .land, lythe, and place. 
Lith, obs. foims of Light sb. and af 
Lith, obs. f. 3rd pers. sing, pres ind. of Lie. 
-lith, a terminal element representing Gr. kiOcs j 
stone, in adaptations of actual or assumed Gr.. com- 
pounds. The words with this ending are chiefly 
terms of Biology and Pathology, as coccolith , cyalho- 
li/k, discolith, helmintholith , hippolith ; other ex- 
amples are acrolith , aerolith , laccolith, monolith. 
In terms of mineralogy -LI ris is commonly used 
instead of -lith. 

II Lithseillia (lipr-mia). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
kiO-os stone t at/x-a blood.] The condition in which 
lithic or uric acid is in excess in the blood ; for- 
merly called uriavmia. 

1874 C. Murchison Functional Derangcm . Diver ii. 65 
This morbid state of the blood I propose to designate 
Lltluemia. 1884 F. J. Nott in Harper's ; Mag. Aug. 442/2 
These waters are.. efficacious in..liih:emia. 

lienee Lith.mm.ic (liprmik) a., of or pertaining to 
litha'mia ; affected wiih lithaemia. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lithiemic insomnia. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. IV. 10 These also are frequently found jn 
lithmmic persons. Ibid. 750 The so-called * lithaamc dia- 
thesis ’ is a. .frequent cause of throat disease. 

Lithagogue (li-j agTg), a. and sb. Path. Also 
9 erroneously lithogogua. [f. Gr. XiB-os stone + 
dycoyus drawing forth.] a . adj. Having the power 
to expel calculi from the kidneys or bladder, 
b. sb. A medicine supposed to have this power. 

1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med. Terms, Lithagoga, .. Litha- 
gogues. 1850 Ogilvif. has adj. and sb. 

Lithanode (lrpantwd). Electr. [f. Gr. At 80s 
stone 4 Anode.] A hard compact form of per- 
oxide of lead, used in storage batteries. Also attrib. 

1887 D. G. FitzGerald Patent Specif Engl. No. 16608 
for 1886 My invention relates to the manufacture of per- 
oxide of lead in porous coherent self-supporting masses tor 
what is known as ‘lithanode’). 1892 Electrical Engin er 
16 Sept. 283/2 This difficulty, we are told, was soon over- 
come by utilising some of the small lithanode cells to produce 
a flashing arc. 1893 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 4/3 The lamps are 
worked by Lithanode batteries from the stage. 

II Litlia-ntlirax. Obs. Also 7 lithanthrix, 

8 lithonfchrax. [Mod.L,, f. Gr. KiO-os stone + 
avdpa£ charcoal.] Used as a scientific name for 
mineral coal (i.e. ‘ coal ’ in the mod. sense), in dis- 
tinction from xylanthrax (charcoal). 

1611 Steed Theat. Gt. Brit. 1. xlvi. 89 The Chiefest com- 
modity.. are those Stones Linthaneraces [sic : ? rradlituaa- 
traces], which wee call Sea-coales. 1696 Phillies (ed, 5), 
Lithanthrix , a stony Coal, being a kind of Gagate. 1700 
Ibid. fed. Kersey), Lithanthrax , stony Coal, a kind of 
Jeat; Pit-coal, or Sea-coal, a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Fossils i, 11729! I. 1.63 Lithonthrax, or Coal. 1802 A. Ellt- 
cott prnl. '1803)24 Mines of pit coal (lithanthrax), are., 
inexhaustible from Pittsburgh many miles down the river. 

Litharge (li-])Eud3). Forms: a. 4-6 litarge, 
5-6 lytarge. 6 latbargy, lytherge, 6-7 litargy, 
littarge, 7 lithargie, -y, lytbarge, (littorage, 
lytoridge, lyturgy), S litargie, letharge, lithe- 
rage, (lituxge), 5- litharge, ii. 5 litargirij, 6 
lithargirye, lythurgyry, 7 lithargiry. [a. or 
ad. OF. litarge, litargire (F. litharge'), ad. L. lithar- 
gyrus , a. Gr. kiOapyvpos, f. kid-os stone + apyvpos 
silver. The 13 forms are from the mod.L. deriva- 
tive Utargifium , -iai] 

1 . Protoxide of lead (PbO) prepared by exposing 
melted lead to a current of air. f Also litharge 
of lead. 

1322 in Wardr, Acc. Edw. II 23/20 Litarge 4 d. per lb, 
c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yearn. Prol. 4 T. 222 Cure grounden 
litarge eek in the P(q]rfurie. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iii. 
in Ashm. (1652) 41 Then we name it our grounde Litharge, 
1563 T. Gale A ntidot. 11. 49 Take Litarge ofleidein fyne pou- 
der. *674 Ray Collect. Words , Smelting Silver 114 When 
the furnace is come to a true temper of beat the Lead oon- 
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verted into Litharge is cast off. 1707 Curios, in Hush, .$• 
Gard. 325 Lead being. .burnt into Litargie, retakes also its 
first Form . if a Lixiviate Salt be . . applied to it. 1758 
Reid tr. Macquer's Chau. I. 389 Pure Lead, being exposed 
to a strong fire without any additameut, turns to Litharge. 
i86io Pi esse Lab. Chem. Wonders 15s Put a few grains of 
litharge before the blowpipe (lame. 

T 0. Litharge of gold : a name given to litharge 
when coloured red by mixture of led lead. Lith- 
arge of silver : a name given to it as being a by- 
product in the separation of silver from lead. Lith- 
arge of bismuth ; ?a similar product obtained by 
the oxidation of bismuth. Ohs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 99 Take .. litarge of gold, 
litarge of siluir ^.viii. 1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. Ixxxvii. 771 
To be pound with the lyiargc of sylver and frankencense. 
1597 Geraude Herbal 11. 1. 269 The mice mixed with oiie 
of roses, ceruse, and littarge of golde, and applied [etc. 1- 
1601 Holland Pliny 1. 304 The verv root of the right Nard 
. . is mingled .. with Litharge of siitier, Antimony, or the 
rind of Cyperus. 1639 T. de Gray Compl. Uorsem , 208 
Take lyturgy of gold and lyturgy of silver .. mix well the 
lyturgys. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. (17191 212 Lylhargyrns 
Ann, Litharge of Gold. It generally is call'd thus (or its 
Colour sake. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Artificial Litharge, 
which is of two kinds, mb. that of gold, and that of silver; or 
rather it is the same, with this dtlfeience, that the one has 
undergone a greater degree of fire than the other. 1796 
Kirvvan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 489 Litharge of Bismuth. 

+ 2 . Used as equivalent to While Lead or Red 
Lead (see Lead sbf 2). 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. Mj, The iuice of Coriandre with 
whyte lede or lythurgyry and vinegre. 1660 Howell 
Lexicon, Litargie, or white Lead. 1683 PEiTUs/Vf/a Min. 
1. u686t 26 Of these pibble-stones take one part, and half a 
part of red Littorage or Littarge . . ami liete it well. 1796 
Kikwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) II. 368 Litharge or Red Lead. 
1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. II. 64 If you expose to heat in a 
crucible red oxide of lead or litharge, 

3 . ailnb., as litharge furnace ; litharge-plaster 
? & Diachylon ; litharge-way. the opening in. a 
revt rberatory lurnace through which the litharge 
flows in the fining of silver. 

1887 Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining s6 We canvassed 
the., necessity of erecting a “litharge furnace. 1784. M. 
Underwood Dis. Children U799) 111. 94 Small pieces of 
the “litharge-plaster may be applied. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Litharge plaster, the hmplasirum plttmbl. 1797 Eiuycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XL 464(2 This blast .. throws the litharge that 
is not imbibed by the test towards a channel, called the 
“litharge-way, through which it flows. 

Litlxargie, obs. form of Lethargy. 

Xiithate (li’Jw't). Chem. Also lithiate. [L 
Lrrn-JC + -ATE.] A salt of lithic acid. 

1821 W. Prout Gravel, Calculus , etc. 112 The quantity of 
iithate of ammonia in the urine is increased above the 
natural standard. 1823 Crabb TechnoL Diet., Lithiate. 
1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 248 The urine is generally 
scanty during the height of the disease, deep-coloured, 
loaded with lithates. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 119 
It is supposed to decompose the insoluble Inhale of soda 
in the system. 

Hence Lithatic (lijije tik) a., of or pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a Iithate. 

1858 J. H. Bennet Nutrition v. r 54 The turbidity is 
owing to the presence of a lithatio deposit. 

t Lithe, sbR Obs. [f. Lithe a. ; not connected 
with Lethe a.] A calm, lull ; fig. respite. 

f 1300 H avelok 147 Ne he ne mouchte no lyj>e gete. 
c 1440 Promp. I arv. 310 1 Lyye, or lythe, and caluie wedyr, 
malacia. 

Hence f L.rtliefu.11 a., calm, gentle. 

C1205 Lay. 1262 He jronkede hire seorne mid liSfulle 
worden. 

Lithe, Obs. exc. dial. In 7 lyth., 9 lythe. 
pf. Lithe®. 2 ] (See quots.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 83/x Lyth, or Lything, is 
Oatmeal or bruised Groats that thickens Broth. 1899 
Cumbld. Gloss., Lythe, oatmeal and water mixed smooth 
and added to broth to thicken it. 

Lithe (bi'o); - r ( | - 3 L'c. Also 8-9 lythe. [? variant 
of Leyyth. (But cf. Lithe a. 2 c.)] Warm shelter. 

1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 58 She frae qny beeld was far 
awa', Except stane-sides, and they had little lythe. 1868 
G. Macdonald Ii. Falconer II. 195 Come into the lythe 
o’ the bank here. 

Lithe (biS), a.. Forms: 1 lfSe, Ifde, 2-5 
litSa, 4 ligth, 4-7 lith, lythe. 5-7 lyth, S-9 dial. 
lyth(e, 4- lithe. Also 3 i-liSs. [OE. liSe — OS. 
lit hi, OIIG. lindi (MUG. Unde , mod.G./zW) soft, 
gentle, mild OTeut. type * linfy’o -, f. Tout, and 
W Aryan root *len-, whence Lin v., ON. 

L. lentns slow.] 

+ 1 . Of persons, their actions, dispositions, and 
utterances : Gentle, meek, mild. Const, dat. or 
to. Obs. 

Beowulf 3183 Manna mildust . . leodum liSost. a 1000 A pol- 
len/' us of Tyre (1834! 2/25 Da cliopode heo hi hire to mid 
liftere spraece. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 5 Eadise synt pa 
Ilfian. C1200 Or. ' ii in 7754 Forr lamb iss soffte & stille deor, 
& lipe & meoc (t milde. c 1205 Lav. 4 H e wes Leouenaftes 
sone liSe him beo driluen. Ibid. 4917 pu easTt me swiSe 
iliffe 1275 lij>e] & ich pe leouie swi'de. a *225 A ncr. R. 
428 Swuch ouh wttmmone lore to beon — limehch & liSe. 
<11325 Prose Psalter cxliv. [cxlv.] 9 Our Lord is lipe to 
alle. c 1400 Destr, Troy 9706 The first of bo fre, j?at to Jae 
freike said, Was Vlyxes, the lord, with his lythe wordes. 

2 . Of things, chiefly material things: Mild, soft; 
also, agreeable, mellow, pleasant. Uf a medicine : 
Gentle in operation. Obs. exc, dial. 
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c888 K. /Elfhed Boeth. xl. § 3 Hwaefter him cume he 
reftu \v[y]rd he liftu. a 1000 C&dnnm's Gen. 21 1 (Gr.) pet 
11 'e land, c 1175 Lamb. Hem. 129 Del wcter of egipte wes 
lifte and swete. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 707 Water pai asked 
swipe,. . Wit mete and drink lipe. c 1334 Chaucer H. Fame 

I. 1 18 To make lythe of that was harde. c 1400 Lanfraur’s 
Cirurg. 87 If pe quytture be pieke & tow3, panne is pe 
medicyn to lipe. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3762 The savour soft 
and lythe Strook to myn herte withoute more. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 172 How lythe and cheerfull would the soule be 
in going to Zoar out of Sodome. 1664 Spelman Gloss, s. v. 
Ledo, lenis (nobis hodie, Lithe). 1844 Tuota. Rhymes of a 
Weaver 72 They miss the lythe licht o’ their May. 1878 
— Jock o' Knoiue 56 E. D. D.) Lithe Time stole away. 

+ b. Of weather: Calm, serene. [Cf. OE. Lida, 
June and July.] Of water : Smooth, still. Ob. r, 
C1203 Lay. 7242 pat weder wes swifte liffe. Ibid. 24198 
pa. .pat gras was riue and pat water wes li&e. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter cvi. 29 His stremes leften lithe. 13.. Coer de L. 
4859 The wynd gan wexe lythe. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 1056 
To the see they went fulle yare And passyd the watur 
lythe. e 1460 Eware 348 The wed ur was lythe of le. 1577- 
87 Hounshed Chron. II. Hist. Scot._ 203/2 It prooved as 
lithe a dale, without appearance of anie tempest to instte. 

C. Comfortable, genial, sheltered, warm. Sc. 
c 1430 Syr Tryam. 417 Sche toke up hur sone to hur And 
lapped hyt fulle lythe. c. 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 276 Syn 
in a bed thai brocht him fair and iyth. a 1774 Fergusson 
Wks. (1807V 262 Like thee they scour frae street or field, 
And hup them in a lyther bield. 1867G. W. Donald Poems 
(1879) 66 Licht an’ lythe wes Peggie's bosom. 1871 W. 
Alexander Johnny Gibb xi. (1873) 66 They're fine lythe 
parks, an’ ear' tee; beasts mbit live o’ them throu’ the 
winter naar. 1884 D. Grant Leys 4 Leg. North 274 
Winter drives them o'er the sea To seek the lyther land. 

3 . Easily bent; flexible, limber, pliant, supple. 
(The current sense, the only one in Johnson.) 

c 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 6 Of bodies stronge & lhjth. 
1379 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Feb. 74 His dewelap as lythe, 
as lasse of Kent. 1599 Withals' Diet. 109 b, The bills of 
birds we see full oft, Whiles they bee yong are lith and soft. 
1667 Milton P.L. iv. 347'l’h’ unwieldy Elephant, .wreath’d 
His Lithe Proboscis. 1667 R. Norwood in Phil. Trans. 

II. 567 To the Harping-Iron is made fast a strong lythe 
rope. 1814 Cary Dante , Par. xxvi. 85 Like the leaf, That 
bows its lithe top till the blast is blown. 1833 Tennyson 
Poems 36 As lithe eels over meadows gray O.t shift their 
glimmering pool by night. 1856 Bryant Poems, Hymn to 
Death 37 The perjurer, Whose tongue was lithe; e’en now, 
and voluble Against his neighbour's life. _ 1871 _R. Ei.ns tr. 
Catullus lxi. 106 He more lithe than a vine amid Trees. 

4 . Of broth, soup, etc. : Smooth, thick, dial. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1669) 259 Stir it up quick with 
your hands, like a lith pudding. 1803 J. Stagc, Misc, 
Poems (1808) 56 Bit swoaps o’ drink an’ guod lythe keale. 

5 . Comb. 

1791 Cowper Iliad xv. 839 Or swans lithe-necked grazing 
the river’s verge. 1897 Daily News 26 May 9 There are 
sixteen of them. . tall, lithe-looking sun-burnt figures. 

+ Lithe, ».l Obs. Forms: 1 llftan, 3 liften, Orm. 
lipenn. Pa. t. r l&ft, 3 lseft, La’S, pi. liftefn ; also 
in weak form li8(e)de. Pa.pple. 3 ili< 5 e(n. [OE. 
USan, IdS, liden = OS. llSan, OHG. Udan carry 
(MHG. liden), ON. USa to travel (Sw. lida, Da. 
lide), Goth, {a/-, ga-, us-)lei}an to go, f. Teut. root 
*lfp- (: *LM-, see Load jA).J intr. To go, pass; 
in OE. esp. to go by sea, to sail. 

Beowulf 221 Da liSende laud xesawon. c 900 tr. Bcsdds 
Hist. ni. xiv. [xix.] (1890) 218 pa ibriet he pa mse^Se & ofer 
sae laft in Gallia rice, c 1200 Ormin 8434 Inntill whillc ende 
off all patt. land He badd himm panne ilpenn. c 1205-73 Lay. 
[passim : see Glossary], 

Hence + Li ’thing ppl. a., of a ship, sailing, 

craos Lay. 943 Alle pa liftinde scipen pe on his lohde beoS. 

t Lithe, vf Obs. Forms ; x lipan, lipiart, 3 
liften, 4-7 lythe, 3- lithe. [OE. US -an, weak 
vb. f. tttie mild, Lithe a.] 

trans. To render ‘lithe’, i.e. gentle or mild; 
to influence (a person) gently ; to relax (fetters) ; 
to assuage, mitigate (grief, pain) ; to relieve, soothe; 
to render (a limb) supple; to bend, subdue (per- 
sons, their passions). 

41897 K, ASlfred Gregory’s Past. xvii. 124 Bis is ftearf fttet 
se se be wunde lacnian wille *eote win on . .& eft ele, rket se 
hie lifte & hade. p 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 95 Shereftures- 
daies absolution lifte pe sinne bendes. 13 .. K. A Us. 2797 
The saut com so thikke and swithe, That no weryng ne 
myghte heom lithe. 1362 Lange. P. PI. A. vn. 183 Lome 
mennes limes webre lypet pat tyme. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus iv. 726 (754) He pat wont here wo was for to lype, 
She mot for-gon. a 1400 30 Alexander 3754 To lithe vs all 
if pou limpes na louyng >014 gettis. C1430 Syr Gmen 
(Roxb.) 7721 Hir angre she gan ther to lithe. 1352 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech, (18841 J73 The haly spreit. .be his grace 
lytlus and turnis our hart to God. 1614 T. Adams Diuells 
Banket vi. 291 England,. hath now suppled, lythed, and 
stretched their throates. 1642 Rogers Naaman 313 Giue 
me also faith, Lord,, .to lythe, to forme, and to accommo- 
date my spirit and members. 

2, 1o render ‘lithe’ or thick; to thicken (broth, 
etc.). Also transf, 

, x ®74 ^- AY Lf.C, fords 30 Lithe the pot, i.e. put Oatmeal 
into it. 1711 W. Stork Bk. Rem . in Yorksh. Arch. Jrul, 
Y 1 I. 58 Lithe it with bean meal as hot as can be hidden, 
x8o8 Bald Coal-tra. fe of Scot* i. 13 The coalmasters 
frequently inquired if the sinkers were lything the water, 
that is, making it of a thick and muddy colour by their 
operations. r867 B. Brierlev Marlocks iii. 69 The old 
woman was engaged in ‘ lithing’ the broth. 

Lithe (His), v.s Obs. exc. arch, and dial. 
Forms; 3 li'Sen, -in, 3-7, 9 lythe, 4, 7 lithen, 
4 lythen, 4, 6-7 lith, 4-6 lyth, 3- lithe. [ON. 
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hlySa (MSw. lydha to listen, Sw. If da, Da. lyde to 
obey; the Da. lytte to listen, is a different lorma- 
tion), f. hlidS neut., listening, sound, covresp. to 
Coth. hi cup listening attention {Tjavxid), OHG. 
hliudar , OE, hlioSor sense of hearing, music, f. 
Teut. root *hleu- to hear : see List sb 1 J intr. 
To hearken, listen. Const, dot. or to, unto \at, 
till \ Also, to hear of (a thing). Occas. quasi- 
trans. with obj. a thing. 

a 1225 Juliana. 73 LvsttiS me leoue men & liStS ane 
hwile. c 1230 Gen. i$- Ex. 2077 Qua <5 Sis bred-wri^te, 
‘lifieS nu me '. C1300 Havelok 1400 Lines nou alle to me, 
Louerdinges. 13.. Gain, q- Gr. Knt. 1719 Theiine was h.t 
lif vpon list to lypen pe houndez. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 67 How pe gamen 3ede lithe 1 s.ille 30W seie. c 1330 
Amis ,4 A mil 429 Hir name was cleped Belisauiit, As ye 
may lithe at me. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xi. 65 To lithen 
here laies and here loueliche notes. ? 111400 Morte A rtii, 
1S10 Theis riewe made knyghttez Lythes vn-to the crye. 
C1400 Tale ofGamelyn t Litheth and lesteneth and herken- 
eth aright. <11400-30 Alexander 5023 pan list him lithe of 
his lyfe & of his last ende. £1470 Golagros 4- Gam. 1163 
Lufiy ledis in land, lythis me til ! la 1300 Ballad, Adam 
Belt, etc. 1. 17 Now lithe and listen, gentlemen That of 
mirth loueth to heare ! 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 1 . 1 Now 
lythis of ane genlill ICnycht, Schir Thomas Norray, 1392 
in Yicary's Anat. 11888) App. ix. 228 Lythe and I shall 
tell them the. 1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 132 Thou 
mun not take petition 1 lithen me) Nor entertaine him, till 
thou take thyfee. 1683G. Meriton Yorksh. Dial. 4 Lythe 
yee, Lythe yee ! How fondley you tawke. 1807 Stagg 
Poems 20 Manny a sleepless night she past, . . As she lythe’d 
the lengthnin' blast. 1840 Barham lugol. Leg. Ser. 1. 
Witches' Frolic, One tale I remember of mickle dread, 
Now lithe and listen, my little boy Ned. 

Lith.©, variant of Lythe, the pollack. 

Lithe, obs. 3rd sing. ind. pres, of Lie vP and 2 . 

t Lithehy, a. Obs. Forms: x lipebis" e, 3 
lso'ft’ebei.!, lepe bei. [OE. leopu-btge, lipeblge 
pre-Engl. * lipubaugjo - , f. lipu- Lite sbd + " baugjo-, 
f. root of Bow v.\ Supple-jointed, lissome. 

c 1000 TElfkic Horn. II. 152 pa wearS paet halige lie hal 
on eor'ban xemet, . .H&e bij;e on limum. a 1225 St. Marker. 
16 Sei me seli meiden hwonne is te ileanet i pine leo 3 ebeie 
limen so stalewurhe strencSe. a 1273 Prov. /Elfred 692 in 
O. E, Misc. 138 pe lonke mon is lepe bei. 

Lithectasy (lipe-ktasi). furg. [f. Gr. \i9os 
stone + e mao is : see Ed’ASY.j The operation of 
removing calculi through the urethra, by first ex- 
tending or dilating it, 

1842 R. Willis Stone in Bladder Pref., The operation 
which I have described under the title of Lithectasy. 1876 
Gross Dis. Bladder i f Professor Dolbeau.,has performed 
the operation, which he terms perineal lithotrity, but which 
differs only from lithectasy in removing the calculus piece- 
meal. 

Lithectomy (lipe-ktomi). Sttrg. [f. Gr. \i9-os 
stone +e« out + rofia cutting.] A proposed sub- 
stitute for the inaccurate word Lithotomy (6yd. 
Soc. Lex. 1889). 

Lithed, obs. pa. t. Light vP 

Lithely (Di- 81 i), adv. [f. Lithe a. + -ly 2 .] 

fl- Gently, graciously, meekly, mildly. Obs. 

C897 K. JEl.fb.hd Gregory's Past. xxi. 150 Hwilum liSelice 
to Sreati-eamie. a 1223 Ancr. R. 428 TecheS ham to 
holden hore riuien. .liSeliche pauh, & luueliclie. <21240 
Sawles Warde in Cott.Hom. 239 Wei is riht pat we pe liSe- 
liche lustriin. 

2 . With pliant movement ; briskly, nimbly. 

X813 Hogg Queen's Wake 69 And quhen we cam to the 
Lommqnd height, Se lythlye we lychtid doutie. 1834 
Frasers Mag. L. 398 Your line springs lithely into the air, 
hookless, ana of course fishless. 

Litheness (laiUnes). [f. Lithe a. +• -ness.] 
fa. Gentleness, meekness, mildness, b. Flexi- 
bility, suppleness, 

_ c 1x73 I^amb. Horn, 95 Erest he walde us mid liSnesse 
isteoren. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints x. ( Mathou ) 445 pe clergy 
..with lythnes Iliad] byde goddis wrake. 1460 Capgrave 
Chron. (Rolls) 52 Sumiue in. n seide that he [Aristotle] was 
the son of sweeh a spirit wheel) the! clepe Incubus, for the 
lithnes of his body, an thesotilteof his witte.. 1530 Palsgr. 
239/2 Lythenesse, delyvernesse, sotlplesse. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 458 Thou canst remove that utter umvillingnesse 
..and cause lythnesse, and complying therewith. 1731 
Bailey vol. II, Litkeness, suppleness, limberness. x86i 
Wilson & Gkikie Mem. E. Forbes xii. 402 The litheness of 
his Jody at this time was altogether surprising. 1877 Blackie 
Wise Men 20 To sinewy grasp and litheness bred. 

+ Li'tlier, sb. Obs, [OE. ltd(e)re .-—prehistoric 
*liprjon-, f. *lepro m Leatheb.] A sling. 

1:725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) F385 Funda , lift re. eg 00 
tr. Baida's Hist. iv. xvii. [xiii.] (1890) 304 Swa micelre 
brasdo swa mon mse^e mid lifteran 7,eweorpan, 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 8124 Me ne mkjte no^tise bote arwen&flon, 
& stones out of liperen [v.r. leperen]. 

Lither (li'ftsj), a. and adv. Forms : «. x Ffftre, 
(hltSre), Ihftre, (2 leoftre), 2-3 luftexe, 3 lotSere, 
luftre, (lui-, luyper), 3-4 li’Sere, luther(e, 3-5 
lxtSer, 4 luthur, lupur, lypere, lythyre, 4-5 
lethur, 5 lether, letliir(e, lethur, litbur, lythyr, 
(5 leither, 6 ly their, liether, 3- lither. ) 3 . 5 
ledyr, liddyr, lydor, -ir, -yr, 6 lidder, lydder, 
-ir, -yr. [OE. lybre prehistoric *luilrjo ~ ; the 
first element of MHG., G. liederlich lewd (in early 
use also slight, trifling, pretty), and related by ablaut 
to Loddeu. Some scholars regard the Gr. ehtvGepos 
and L. liber, free, as ultimately connected.] 
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A. adj, 

fl. Oi persons, their actions, dispos ! t'ons, etc.: 
Bad, wicked ; base, rascally unjust. Also ot an 
animal : Ill-tempered. Obs. 

*893 K. <Elfred Ores. vr. xxxvi, Ac se ealdormon hie 
betainte ly'prum nionnum to healdonr.e. c 1000 Ags. Gasp. 
Luke xix. 22 Of pinum mufte ic Se deme la lyftra peinva. 
a 1175 Coil. Horn. 241 Iudas and pat leoSre folc hit ripen. 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 256 He is umbe, deies & nihtes, uorie un- 
limen ow mid wreoSe, ofter mid luSer onde. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1873 A luper emperour biuore pat het maximian. 
1340-70 Alex. Dind. 272 A 1 lupur bi-leue we lopen in 
herte. 1362 Langl P. PL A. v. 98 pus I liue loueles lyk 
A luper dogge. a 1400-50 Alexander 840 Sa he lost has pe 
lyfe for his leper [Dublin MS. lether] wordis. 0x529 
Skelton Agst. Garnesche 146 The fullest slouen ondyr 
heuen, Prowde, peuiche, lyddyr, and lewde. 1546 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. (1867 ) 39 All folke thought them, .to lyther, To 
lynger bothe in one house togyther. 

fb. absol. (quasi-46.). sing. Evil in the abstract; 
pi. Fad men. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 3 Ne ne let tu neauer mi sawle for* 
leosen wip the forlorne ne wip the luSere mi lif. 13. . E. E. 
A Hit. P. A. 566 Oper ellez pyn y^e to lyber is lyfte. Ibid. 
B. 163 For alle arn laped lufiyly, pe luper & pe better. 
x34°-7° Alex. 4 Dind. 629 Lede clanly 30ur lif & no lupur 
wirehe. X393 Langl. P. PI. C.xvui. 82 Thus are pe lithere 
ljkned to lusshel.orue sterlinges. 

1 2 . Of things: Bad (in various senses, chiefly 
physical) ; poor, sorry, ill-conditioned, ill-look- 
ing, worthless; hurtful. Of a part of the body: 
Withered, paralysed, impotent. Obs. 

c 1000 /Ei.fhic Gen. xii. 27_ pa seofoti likcnan oxan and pa 
seofon hlyflran ear setiicr.iaft seofon hungerxear. C1030 
Suppl. FElfric's Gloss, in Wr-Wiilcker 179/43 Lolium et 
cetera adulterina genera Bojen and oftre lyftre cynn. 
a X225 Ancr. R. 258 peo ilke reouSfulle garcen of pe luSere 
skurgen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 621 So pat a luper beue- 
rege to hare biofpe hii browe. 13.. E. B. A Hit. P. C. 156 
For be monnes lode neuer so luper, pe lyf is ay swete. 
a 1330 Otuel 942 Sore he fel oppon pe grounde, & hadde a 
fol luper wonde. 1340-70 Alex, a- Dind. 868 pere-fore no like 
no lud of his lu .ur fare. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 342 As 
in iussheborwes is a lyther alay and 3d loketh he lyke a 
sterlynge. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gam 599 He passed .. many 
a playue, Til he come to that lethir sty, That him byhovea 
pass by. 15x3 Douglas /Ends vi. v. 17 His smotterit habit, 
our his schulderis lidder. 1549 Chaloner Erasrn. on Folly 
F ij b, They, .still daube theyr lither chekes with peintyngi 
1336 Abp, Parker Ps. xxxvi. Argument, He careth and 
carkth for his lytheir gayne. 1567 Golding Ovid’s Met. 
xii. 152 b, And in his lither hand he hilld a potte of wyne. ; 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gusman d'Alf. 11. 7, I like them 
[radishes] better, .being thus lyther, and withered as you 
see, then when they are fresh and cripsie. 

fb. of the air: Foul, pestilential. Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 220 Founde ich pat . . hus [the 
pope's] bulle myghte Leiten pis luper eir. .Thenne wolde 
tch [etc.]. 

3 . Lazy, sluggish, spiritless ; also absol. Now dial. 

C1460 Tmmelcy Myst. xiii. 147 Crystys curs, my knaue 

thou art a ledyr hyne ! 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. m.xxxiv, 
Behald 3e men that callis ladyis lidder. 1529 Lyndesay 
Com play nt 75 Tliodit I be, in my askyng, lidder. CX560 
A. Scott Poems \ S. T. S.) ii. 68 Thair lanciss come to lidder 
& slaw. 1600 Look About You xi. c 4 b, lie bring his lyther 
legges in better frame. x6n Florio, Badalone, . .a lubbard, 
a lither, a loger head. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 143 The qua lit ie of the Plincesse her servants, was 
not so lither and effeminate, .as [etc.]. 1673 Hobbes Odyss. 
(1677) 217 The man to see to was both great and tali, Though 
but a lither fellow. 1820 Scott A bbot iv, Thine own lazi- 
ness., that dost nothing but drink and sleep and leaves 
that lither lad to do the work. 1884 J. C. Egerton Sussex 
Folks 4 Ways iv. 61 ‘ Either’, .was quite familiar to him in 
the sense of * idle, lazy '. 

b. Lither lurden : = ‘ lazy lout’. Hence the lither 
lurden : the disease of laziness = Fever- lubden, 

a 1390 Marr. Wit 4 Wisd. (Shaks. Soc.) 13 , 1 am alwayes 
troubled with the litherlurden. 1613 Brathwait Strappado 
(1878) 129 What Iockie (lither lurden) lesse for wea, Thou’st 
be so tattert. 

4 . Pliant, supple ; (of the air, sky) yielding, arch. 
Also, in mod. dialects (influenced by Lithe a.) : 
Agile, nimble. 

*363 Cooper Thesaurus, s.v, Brachiunt, Cerea brachia, 
Nice and liether armes. 1391 Shaks. i Hen, VI, iv. vii, 21 
Thou antique Death.. Two Talbots winged through the 
lither Skie, In thy despight shall scape Mortalitie, c 1600 
Day Begg. Bednall Gr. iv. ii. (1881) 82 Vanish, I know thou 
art but lither ayr, Thy hand fell lightly on me. 1643 Bur: 
roughes Exp. Hosea (1652) 102 They have wide, checker, 
lyther consciences. 1658 Rowland Moufet's T/ieat. Ins. 
957 The Butterfly is a volatile Insect, having.. two lither 
cornicles growing forth from before his eyes_. 1807 Hogg 
Mount, Bard,MaryofMoril Glen 103 With limbs as lydder 
and as lythe As duddis hung out to dry. i860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea iv. § 239 W e see, as in a figure, the lither sky fil led 
with crystal vessels full of life-giving air. 1891 Maxwell 
Gray In Heart of Storm I. 38 Boys, .are made that lither 
and sprack they can’t bide quiet long together. 

f B. adv. Badly, wickedly ; ill, poorly. Obs. 

c xooo Christ 4 Satan 62 (Gr.) Habbaft we alle swa for 
Sinum leasungum lyftre gefered. c 1203 Lay. 2783 Ah to- 
ward his lifes ende him ilomp wel luftere [c X275 lupre], 
a X225 Juliana 33 f>u biwistest daniel bimong pe wode liuns 
ilatet se luSere. c 1300 Proverbs of Hendyng in Rel. Ant. 
I. 114 Lyht qhep luthere 3eldes t 
Plence + Li’therhack, a slothful person. + li‘» 
therhead, wickedness. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9488 pe godernen of pe lond hire 
luperhede iseye. c 1305 St. Kenelm 88 in E. E. P, (1862) 50 
Heo turnede to folie & to liperhede al hire P03L 1377 tr. 
Ballinger's Decades (1592) 269 Hee must be no litherbacke, ■ 
vnapt, or slothfull fellow. 


LITHER. 


LITHO-. 
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+ Iii'tlier, vf Obs. [f. Lither sb.] a. tram. 
To hurl, shoot forth from (or as from) a slmg. b. 
intr. To sling stones, to let fly. Const, to ( = «/). 

_ Ancr R. 2Q0 LiSere to him luSerliche mid te holie 
rode sfeue. xz 97 R- Goouc (Rolls) 1.438 HU wolde sir 
wlwardvawe out to horn sende littered wi> a nxangenel, 
horn wi)> horn to lede. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xix, 48 
pese lourdeines Utheren per-to pat alle pe leues fallen, And 
feccheth a-way this frut. 

f Li’tlxer, vd Obs. In 3 lifterien, lyperien. 
[f. Lither a.\ intr. To act wickedly, to do harm. 

1300 E. E. Psalter xxv. 5 ICirke of li>erand [Vulg. . eccle- 
Siam malignantium) hated I. Ibid, xxxvi. 9 For pat Uteres, 
outend sai pai. Ibid. civ. 15 In mine prophetes ml litnre pou. 
Lither, litSere, obs, forms of Latiu.k v . 
Iiitherage, obs. form of Litharge. 

■j- Li/therby. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Lither a. + 
-by (see -by 2 ).] (See quot.) 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Andria 1, 111. 19 I hers no 
time to plaie the litherbie now, or lasie lubber. 

t Li'therly, a. Obs. [f. Lither a. + -i.yL 
OE. had lyperlic in the sense of sordid, mean; _cf. 
G. liederlich (mentioned s.v, Lither tr.).] a. Spite- 
ful, mischievous, b. Idle, lazy. 

1573 Tusser Husk Ixxxv. (1878) 174 Some litherly lubber 
more eateth than twoo, yet leaueth vndone that another 
will doo. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary u. ii. (1651) 25 
What wends against the grain is lytherly. 1684 H. More 
Answer 24 To awaken them out of their remisness and 
litherly formalness. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. n. xxxii, He 
was waspish, arch and htherlie. 

f Litherly, etdv. Obs. For forms see Lither a. 
and -ly 2 . [f. Lither a. - 1 - -t.y 2 .] In a ‘ lither ’ man- 
ner. a. Wickedly, deceitfully, viciously, b. Badly, 
meanly, miserably, wretchedly, c. Idly, lazily. 

C1050 Suppl. /Elf rids Glass, in Wr.-Wiilcker 178/27 Res- 
slim, luperlice. a xzzg St. Marker. 4 'Thine forofederes 
beo 5 . . forloren luSerliche. C1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 1-.63 pin 
broSer iacob was her nu And toe Sin bliscing li( 5 er-like. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 36 What vrpiy hapal .. Wolde lyke, 
if a ladde com lyperly attyred. C1350 Will. Palerne 1231 
Leberly as a lyoun he lepes in-to re prese. c 1386 Chaucer 
Miller's T. 1x3 A clerk hadde litherly biset his whyle, But 
if he koude a Carpenter bigyle. ? a 1400 Marts Arth. 1263 
To unlordly be wyrkez, Thus letherly agaynes law to lede 
my pople. C1460 Touoneley Myst. xui. X7r Men say ‘lyght 
chepe letherly for-yeldys’. 1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle 
xvii. 11588) 167 Earnestly, manfully, and not litherly or 
faintly, a 1583 Arbuthnot in Pinkerton Anc. Sc. Poems 
(1786) 144 Men wes sueir, and durst not steir; But lurkit 
lidderlie. 1600 Holland Livy 11. lviii. 83 Doing all things 
that they did, litherly, slowly, rekelesly and stubboruely, 

*(• Lrtherness. Obs. [f. Lither <7.-1- -ness,] 

1. Wickedness. 

a 1240 Ureisnn in Cott. Horn. 197 pu ne uorsakest nenne 
mon uor his luSernesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7999 His 
strengjie and is wisdom .. He turnde to lupernesse, po lan- 
franc was ded. 1340 Hampole Pr, Cousc. 226 pis worlde. . 
es ful of pompe and lythernes. 

2. Laziness, sloth, listlessness, indifference ; want 
of spirit, cowardice. Also in physical sense, laxity. 

c 1425 WyntoUN Cron. vi. iv. 355 He that lay in lythyrnes. 
1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 733, I am not ladyn of hddyr- 
nes with lumpis. 1570 Sir T. Wilson Demosthenes 17 
Things lost by much lethernesse must be recovered againe 
by great diligence. 1603 Florio Montaigne \ x6 34) 540 It is 
..uniust that the iithernesse of our wives, should be fostered 
with our sweat. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. 
§ 6x7. 189 Slum both extremities ; but sloath and Iitherness 
more. 1727 Bradley lam. Diet. s.v. Dropsy, When the 
Dropsy proceeds from the real Indisposition . . of the Liver, 
its known by. .Litherness or Supinity of the Belly. 

Lithesome (bi-Ssmu), a. [f. Lithe a. + -some.] 
Pliant, supple, agile ; = Lissom. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1 . 177 Nature may have 
.. made some of our organs more lithesome .. than others. 
18x2 J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 64 Smith was lithsome 
and quick afoot. 1863 ICinglaice C?-imea II. 428 The war- 
like carriage of the men, and their strong, lithesome, resolute 
step. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. v, (ed. 5) 248 My 
attention was attracted by an active lithesome old man. 
Lithia 1 (li'Jna). Chem. [a. mod.L. lithia, altered 
from Lithion, after soda, potassa. Cf. Lithina.] 
The oxide of lithium, LiO. 

18x8 Jrnl. Sci. Arts V. 337 Lithia (the name given to 
the new alkali) was first found in the petalite. 1819 [see 
Lithium]. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 573 The acetate of 
lithia. .was converted by calcination into carbonate of lithia. 
1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (18791 497 Lithia. .closely resem- 
bles potash in its effects upon the system. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as lithia salt, water', 
lithia-emerald (see Hidden ite) ; lithia-mica 
= Lepidolite ; lithia-tourmaline = Rtjbellite. 


1854-68 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 314 Lepidolite. .* Lithia-mica. 
1879 Rutlf.y Study Rocks xii. 2tx Greisen is a granular- 
crystalline rock, consisting of quartz and mica, the latter 
usually lithia-mica. 1842 Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 50 
A *lithia salt. 1878 Kingzett Anim. Chem. 201 * Lithia 
water is often prescribed to gouty . .persons. 

C. colloq. Short for lithia water. 

1893 Saltus Sapfihira 21 Mr. Snaith. .refreshed himself 
with whisky and lithia. 

II Lithia 2 (li'Jna). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. XiOos 
stone.] The formation of sand or stony concretions 
in the body, esp. in the Meibomian follicles of the 
eye. (Cf. Lithiasis.) 

1822-34 Good's Study. Med, fed. 4) IV. 255 Tendency to the 
separation or production of a morbid superabundance of 
calcareous earth in Osthexia and Lithia. 1842 Dunglison 
Med. Lex., Lithia, the formation of stone or gravel in the 
human body. Also, an affection in which the eyelids are 


edged with small, hard, and stone-like concretions. 1889 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Lithiasis (li|»i'asis). Path. [mod. L,. lithiasis, 
Gr. XiOiotns, f. XiBiav, f. XiOos stone.] The forma- 
tion of stony concretions in any part of the body, 
esp. in the bladder and urinary passages. 

1657 Physical Diet., Lithiasis, the disease of the stone, 
engendered in a mans body. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Stone, The lithiasis, or the disposition of the kidneys and 
bladder to generate stones. 183s G. Gregory Theory 
Tract. A/ed.jed. 4) 567 The foundation of our reasonings 
concerning lithiasis. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Lithiasis. 
Name given to a disease of the eyelids, in which small hard 
tumours grow upon their margins. x 856 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (1880) 906 The discharge from the body of urinary 
concretions, .constitutes lithiasis or gravel, 
liithiate, sb. : see Lithate. 

Lithiated(li‘ pished ),///. a. [Two formations: 
(1) f. LlTH(lC) + -ATE + -ED 1 ; (2) f. LlTHI-UM 4 - 
-ate 4- -ed I.] fa. Combined with ‘lithic’ (now 
called uric 1 acid {obs.). b. Impregnated with a 
salt of lithium. 

1797 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 389 Gouty 
matter is lithiated soda. 1884 Nonconf. Indep. 11 Sept. 
883/2 Another form of soda is the lithiated compound phos- 
phate. [x8go Century Diet., Litkiaie, v., to impregnate with 
a salt of lithium.] 

Litbic (li ]>ik), ad and sb. [ad. Gr. Xt 9 u: 6 s, f. 
XiOos stone.] A. adj. 

1 . Chem. and Path. Of or pertaining to ‘stone’ 
or calculi in the bladder, f Lithic acid : an ob- 
solete name for uric acid. 

1797W0LLASTON in Phil. Trans LXXXVII. 386 A peculiar 
concrete acid, which, since his [Scheele’s] time has received 
the name of lithic. Ibid. 393 The appearance of the lithic 
strata, shews that they are .. an accidental deposit. 1803 
Med. Jrnl. IX. 350 Small quantities of uncorabined lithic, 
or, as it is now called, uric acid. 1821 W. Prout Gravel, 
Calculus, etc. 223 A small or moderately sized lithic calculus 
in the bladder. 1845 Budd Dis.* Liver* 37 The efficacy of 
alkalies in preventing the deposit of lithic gravel in the 
urine. 1851 Carpenter Man. Rhys. (ed. 2) 445 Urinary 
deposits, which consist of the normal elements of the Urine, 
— namely, Lithic Acid, and the Phosphates. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 180 The uric, or lithic, acid calculus. 

2 . gen. Of or pertaining to stone ; consisting of 
stone. Lithic age, the * stone age ’ of Archaeology. 

1862 Lowell Biglow *P. 93 This remarkable example of 
lithick literature. [Quasi-archaic.] 1855-7 J. Ferguss -n Hist. 
A rchit. (1874) 1 . 35 The best lithic ornaments are those which 
approach nearest to the grace and pliancy of plants. 1874 
Con temp. Rev. XXIV. 762 The architecture, .of St. Paul's 
is lithic, and suitable to no other material than stone. 1883 
N. Joly Man bef. Metals l i. § 3. 23 Even in our day groups 
of men exist who are still in tlieir lithic age. 

33 . sb. A medicine given lor stone in the bladder 
(Funk’s Stand. Diet. 1893). 

Litllic (lifilc), aP Chem. [f. LiTH-iuii + -ic.] 
Pertaining to lithium. Lithic paint (see quot.). 

*873 Knight Diet. Meclt., Lithic Paint, a mastic of 
petahte (which contains an alkali known as lithia 1 , sand, 
and litharge, used as a coating for walls. 1878 Lockyf.r 
Spectrum Analysis vi. (ed. 2) 160 Lithic Iodide gave the 
red line of this metal extending all across the spectrum. 

Lithific&tion (lififikff'-jbn). [f. next: see 
-FiCATiON.] The process of forming into stone. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 221 The cause of joints 
is probably the shrinkage of the rock in the act of consolida- 
tion from sediments (lithification), as in stratified rocks. 

Lithify (lrjrifai), v. [f. Gr. XiO-os stone + 
-(i)fy.J trans. To form into stone. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. v. (1879) 478 All these deposits 
are imperfectly lithified sand and clays in nearly horizontal 
position. Ibid. 480 The rocks of this period.. are mostly 
imperfectly lithified. 

t Lithina. Chem. Obs, [mod.L., altered from 
the earlier name Lithion ; cf. -ink 5 . The Fr. name 
is still li thine . = LlTHIA 1 . 1826 [see Lithion], 
t Li thion. Chem. [mod.L., as ifGr. A.t0fiot',neut, 
of Xideios adj,, stony, f. Xt6o s stone ; the name was 
proposed in 1818 by Berzelius for the fixed alkali 
discovered by Atfwedsson in 1817, to designate its 
mineral origin, the two previously known being of 
vegetable origin.] An earlier name for Lithia L 
1818 W. Phillips Ontl. Mitt. Geol. (ed. 3) Advt„ Of the 
new fixed Alkali, Lithion. 1825 Amer. Jrnl. Sci. IX. 330 
A very useful test for lithion. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 
572 To distinguish it from the two other fixed alkalis, both 
of vegetable origin, it received the name of lithion, (from 
At'Seio;, lapideus ;) and this term, to suit the analogy of the 
other alkalis, wasafterwards converted into lithia or lithina. 

attrib, 1856 Q/y. Jrnl. Geol. Soc, XI 1 , 11.11 The metallic base 
of the lithion-alkali. Ibid. Petalite, Hthion-spoduraen [etc.]. 
LitMonite(lr]>i<?nait). Min [f. Lithion + -ite.] 
An obsolete synonym of Lepidolite. 

1884 Bauerman Descr. Mineralogy 201 Zinnwaldite, Lith- 
jonite, Cryophyllite— apparent axial angle up to 65°. 1896 
in A. H. Chester Names Min. 

Lithiophilite (lijrip-fibit). Min. [A name 
given, 1878, by Brush and Dana; f. Lithi-um + Gr. 
<j>i\-os friend + -ite.] A mineral containing a large 
proportion of lithium. 

1878 Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XVI. 118 No crystals of Lithiophi- 
lite were found. 189a Dana Min, 757 Lithiophilite occurs 
at Branchville, Fairfield Co., Conn. 

Lithistid (lijTstid), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
Litkistida, l. Gr. XiOos stone + taros web : see -id.] 
a. sb. A silicious sponge of the group Lithistida , 


in which the spicules are articulated to form a 
silicious skeleton, b. adj. Pertaining to or having 
the character of the Lithistida. 

1892 Athenaeum 13 Feb. 218/2 Tetractinellid, lithistid, and 
hexactinellid _ spicules are also present. 1894 Geol. Mag. 
Oct. 467 Lithistid sponges from the Upper Cambrian of the 
Mingan Islands are better preserved. 

Lithisti&au (lij>i stidan), sb. and a. ■- Lithi- 

stid. In some recent Diets. 

LitMtim (li'Jnz'm). Chem. [f. Lithia 1 : see 
-1UM.] A metallic element of the alkaline group 
occurring in small quantities in various minerals. 

1818 Jrnl. Sci. A Arts V. 338 The chloride of lithium, .is 
a white semi-transparent body. 18x9 Brands Man. Chem. 
20t A. . substance is separated, which may be called lithium, 
the term lithia being applied to its oxide. 1851 Richardson 
Geol. v. 81 Three metallic bases of tne alkalis — potassium, 
sodium, and lithium. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. n) 69 
Lithium shows a bright brilliant line in the red. 

attrib . 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 213 The lithium salts 
were formerly supposed to be very rare. 1873 Ralfe Rhys. 
Chem. 99 Twenty grains of lithium carbonate. 

Litho (li"]Y>). A techn. abhrev. of Lithograph. 

1890 in Century Diet, 1896 Daily News r rj* July 4/4 Litho 
artists jostled the bricklayer, and the bricklayer joined 
hands with the baker. 1897 IMestm. Gas. 5 Apr. 7/3 There 
was no difference between the ordinary stone lxthos and the 
transfer paper lithos. 

Litho- (li]0), before a vowel lith.-, combining 
form oi Gr. hid os stone, in many scientific terms (the 
more important appear as main words) : || Xdtlio- 
■biblion. (-brblipn) Geol, [Gr. PifiXtov book], a 
laminated schistose rock; a bibliolite (Webster 
1828-32). XiitihoMotio (-baip-tik) a. [Gr. (Starri- 
kus, f. 0 10s life], pertaining to the natural state of 
crystals, minerals, and stones (Mayne Expos. Lex . 
1856); hence Iiith.oMotism (-bai'diiz’m), the 
hidden or undeveloped existence of crystals, etc. 
{ibid.). Iii thocarp (-kaip) [Gr. /capita s fruit], ‘ a 
fossil or petrified fruit ; a carpolite’ (Webster 1828- 
32). I.itliooliryso‘gTapliy [Gr. xp vff ^ s gold + 
-graphy], printing in gold on stone, fld/tliocol, 
-colla [Gr. KuXXa glue] : see quot. Litlioco'ral- 
Une [Coralline], pertaining to or having the 
character of the Lithocorallia or stone-corals. (In 
recent Diets.) lith-ocysto tomy Surg. [Ctsto- 
tomy] = Lithotomy (Billings Nat. Med. Diet, 1890). 
jj LithodiaTysis Surg. [ 1 Ualysts] , an operation 
by which stone in the bladder is dissolved (Mayne) ; 
hence LLthodialytic a., peitainingto lithodialysis 
{ibid.). LitRofellic (-fe'lik), -fellinic (-feli'nik) 
adjs. Chem. [L. fel gall, bile], the designation of 
an acid which is a large constituent of bezoars. 
||Iiitliofracteur(-fi'je'kt6r) [Fr. {L/racto breaker)], 
an explosive compound of nitroglycerine, used for 
blasting. Idthofra’ctor [L. fractor breaker] « 
Lithoolast {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). Iiithoge'nesis, 
-genesy (-dgem/si) [-genesis, Gr. -yeveataj, that 
department of mineralogy which treats of the for- 
mation of stones, l.ittiog'exious (li] fdg/nss) a. 
[Gr. -7 evfjs producing + -ous], stone-producing : 
applied to those animals which produce coral. 
Xdthogeny (li]ip-dz/ni) Path, [see -geny], the for- 
mation of calculi {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1889). titholabe 
(li-])ffli?ib),also in mod.L. form f -labon Surg. [late 
Gr. XidoXafios, f. Xai 3 - to seize, take], an instrument 
for extracting stone from the bladder or for holding 
it while being operated upon. Idtholapaxy 
(-lapse'ksi) Surg. [Gr. \aira£is evacuation], an 
operation for crushing stone in the bladder and 
evacuating it. Litholatry (-flatri) [see-LATRY], 
stone-worship (Ogilvie 1882) ; so Litho'latrous 
a., stone- worshipping {Cent. Diet.). Xiitlioleins 
(li])ff“‘lziin) [L. oleum oil + -ine 6], ‘a yellow oily 
liquid distilled from petroleum, used in eczema and 
parasitic skin-diseases ’ {Cent. Diet.). || X>itho- 
lysis (li]>plisis)^S'«;'f. [Gr. Aunts solution], the dis- 
solving of stone in the bladder by means of lithotriptic 
injections {Syd. Soc. Lex.); hence Id-tholyte (-bit) 
[G. -Xvtt]s solvent], ‘a form of catheter for con- 
veying solvents of calculi into the bladder’ (Knight 
D ict. Mech .1875); Lith.olytic (-li’tik) a., pertaining 
to litholysis {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Xiithometer (-p'mt- 
tai), an instrument for measuring the size of a stone 
in the bladder {ibid.) ; also attrib. Lithomyl 
(li-Jj^mil) [Gr. /xvXij mill] , an instrument devised for 
reducing calculi to powder ; hence IiitRomyly 
(-p'mili) , the use of the lithomyl {ibid.). ||Xd:tlxone- 
pliri'tis Path. [Nephritis] , calculous inflammation 
of the kidney {ibid.). liith.onephxo - tomy Surg. = 
Nephrolithotomy (Billings Nat. Med. Did. 
1890). || Idthopaedion, -ium (-prdipn, -ipm) 

[Gr. itcuZtov little child], a dead extra-uterine foetus, 
impregnated with calcareous matter. X>itho- 
phagous (ffagos) a. [Gr. -payos eating], stone- 
eating: applied esp. to molluscs which bore through 
stones. || Ziitho phagua, a stone-eater ; pi. (-i), 
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Hthophagous animals. X>itb.ophane (lrjwfr’n) [Gr. 
-tpaurjs appearing], a kind of ornamentation pro- 
duced by impressing upon porcelain-glass in a soft 
state figures which are made visible by transmitted 
light (Ogilvie 1882); so IiitRoplianic (-farnik) 
a., pertaining to lithophane or lithophany ; Id.th.o- 
phamy (qrfani) [cf. F. lithophanie ], the art of mak- 
ing ornamented glass of this kind. XdtlxopMlous 
(-pdilas) a. [-</«A.or loving], applied to insects living 
in stony places and to plants growing upon rocks 
(Mayne Expos, Lex. 2856 and Syd. Hoc. Lex.). 
X.ithoph.o'sphor [Phosphor], a stone which be- 
comes phosphorescent when heated (Webster 1828- 
32) ; hence Lvthopho 3 pho‘ric becoming phos- 
phorescent when heated (Craig 1848). Ib.:th.o- 
photography = Photolithography. ]fl.ith.o- 
ph.thi-sis Path. [Phthisis], the stage of tubercular 
phthisis in which calcareous concretions are pre- 
sent in the lungs (Mayne). Xiithophyll (lrjr<ffil) 
Palmont. [Gr. tyvXXov leaf], a fossil leaf or the im- 
pression of a leaf, or a stone containing such a leaf 
or its impression (Syd. Soc. Lex.). ]] Llthophysa 
(lijwfsi-sa), Xiithophyse (li'^fois) [Gr. (pvcra bel- 
lows], a spherulite having a concentrically cham- 
bered structure ( Cent. Diet.). Iii thoscope Surg. 
[see -scope], an instrument used to determine the 
size and form of a calculus (Mayne). f Lith.0’- 
scopist, ? one who examines stones. Lithosphere 
(li'JiJsfiaj) [Sphere], a term (corresponding to 
atmosphere and hydrosphere) used by some to de- 
signate the crust of the earth. X.ithotheo'log’y, 
natural theology as illustrated by the study of 
stones. Iii-thotiut [Tint jA], the art or process 
of printing tinted pictures from lithographic 
stones ; a picture so printed. j| Lithure-sis, -u - ria 
Path. [Gr, ofynjiris, -ovpta urination], the passing of 
small calculi with the urine (Mayne Expos. Lex. 

1 856). || Lithurorrhoe-a, calculous diabetes(»%V 4 ). 

1843 Ford Handbk, Sp, I. n. 361 This new style of prim- 
ing in Gold and colours on stone, this ‘*Lithochrysography ’ 
and ’ Lithocromatography 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), *Lilhacot, 
the Cement with which the Stones are fastned, when they 
are cut, under the Grindstone ; made of Pitch, Resin, and 
old Brick. 1706 Ibid. (ed. Kerseyi, * Lithocolla. 1839-47 
Todd Cyrt, Altai. III. 805/1 *Lithofellic acid. 185a 
F owne s' Ckem. (1859) 566 Oriental bezoar stones, .consist 
essentially of a .. *lithofellinic acid. 187s Knight Diet. 
Fleck., * Lithofractenr. 1883 Times 24 Nov. 7 Dynamite, 
lithofracteur, or any similar nitro-glycerine compounds. 
18*8-3* Webster (cuing Did. Nat. Hist), *Lithogenesy. 
183* Lyeu, Priuc. Geol, II. 288 The operations of *litho- 
genous polyps. 1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne’s Man. Oper. 
Surg. 534 Push the external canula as far forwards as 
possibleon the *Iitholabe. 1731 BailBY vol. II, * Litholabott. 
1878 Bigelow in Trans. Loud. Clinical Soc. XII. 24 This 
method, which I have called *litholapaxy, its peculiar 
feature being evacuation. 1891 tr. De La Sauss aye’s Man. 
Set. Relip. xii. 89 Tree worship is as widely spread as 
*litbolatry. 1856 R. Druitt Surgeon’s Fade Meatm iv. 
xx. (ed. 7) 576 *Litholysis, or solution of stone, i860 In 
Lancet 25 Aug. 185 ( title) Calculus in the Bladder treated by 
Litholysis. 1876 Gross DU. Bladder 221 Sect. II. Litholysis. 
184* R. Willis Sterne in Bladder i. 30 The stone in the 
bladder was caught ., by means of a *lithometer. *893 
Erichsen Set. < 5 ". Art Surg. ted. 10) II. 1077 Lithometer 
Sound for measuring Stone. 1821 Good Study Med. IV. 257 
A ri osseousor almost stony mass, which has been distinguished 
by the name of osteopasdion or *)uhopaedion. 1896 AIL 
butt's Syst. Med. I. 195 The Uithopsediura of extra-uterine 
gestation. 18*8-3* Webster, * Lithophagons. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Ana/. I. 704/1 The Hthophagous. -Conchifcra. 18*7 
Mirror I. 8 There was brought to Avignon a true Uitho- 
phagus, or stone-eater. 1833 Lyell Priuc. Geol \ III, Gloss. 
Lithophagi , molluscous animals which bore into solid stones. 
18*8 Specif. Patent No. 5626 "Lithophanie china. 1861 
F. Joubp-rt in frnl. Soc. Arts IX. 500/2 A process known 
as ^lithophany, or transparent china, or biscuit slabs. 1854 
Fairholt Diet. Terms A rt, * Ljthaphotography, the modern 
art of producing p_rints from lithographic stones, by means 
of photographic pictures developed on their surface. 189a 
A thenmum 21 May 670/3 The *Lithophyses in the Obsidian 
pf the Rocche Rosse, Lipari. 1693 A Lhuyd Let, 18 Apr. 
in Genii. Mag. (1822) XCII. 1. 3x8 , 1 have been all this while 
expecting the return of our*Iithoscopist. 1887 77 ;»« 6 Sept, 
n/3Tlieform ofthe*Hthosphere and the material ofits surface. 
1900 Pap.Sci.MonlfttyhVl.^C'l'hviS were formed theoceanic 
basin and the continental arches of the lithosphere. 1869 
Baring-Gould Orig. Relig. Belief {xZ-}?) II. i. 17 There has 
been an astrotheology, a "lithotheology, a petmotheology 
[etc.]. 189* A. B. Bruce Apologetics 1, v. 117 Books appeared 
on bronto-tlieology, seismo-theology, lkho-theology, phyto- 
theology. 1843 Harding & Ball Barm. Halls ling. Pref., 
The prints which illustrate this work are executed in "Litho- 
tint, . -that is to say, they are drawn on stone with the brush. 
*853 Kane Grim tell Exp. xxii. (1856) 171 Lieutenant Brown, 
whose admirably artistic sketches I had seen in Haghe’s 
lithotints. 1879 T. Bryant Tract, Surg. II, 90 It is safer 
to attribute *hthuria to dyspepsia, 

Lithochromatic (liijRflrromm’tik), a. and sb. 
[f, Litho- + Gr. x/wuyar-, xpebpa. colour + - 10.] 

A, adj. Pertaining to lithochromatics 5 involving 
or produced by applying oil colours to stone. 
B. sb. pi. The art or process of applying oil colours 
to stone and taking impressions therefrom. 

1846 Buchanan Technol. Diet., Lithochromatics, the art 
of painting in oil upon stone, and taking impressions on 
canvas. *870 Eng. Meek, 7 Jam 404/3 The influence . , of 
lithography and lulu/chromatic printing upon tire older arts 


of engraving, .has been such, that the processes in. .use 
fifty years ago can scarcely be said to exist. 

So I»it 3 nocIiro - m.ic a. and sb., in the same s:nse. 
1850 Ogilvie, Lithochromics. 

Lithochroniatography (liijjdkrdnmat^-- 
grafi). [f. Litho- -r (Jr. xP a) t xaT ~> XP®P a colour 
+ -graphy.] ■= Chromolithography. Hence 
Xi-thochromatogra'phic a., chromolithographic 
(in mod. Diets.). 

1843 F. E. Paget Pageant 37 Blessings on the inventor 
of an art with such a brief, soft, and euphonious name as 
that of lithochromotography I 1845 Lithocromatography 
[see Litho-}. 

Lithochrome (li'jwkwum), a. [f. Litho- + 
Gr. xpwp a colour.] Lithochromatic. Also absol. 
Chromolithography; = Litbochromy 2. 

1854 Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, Lithocrome, colour print- 
ing by the lithographicprocess,geuerally termed chromolitho- 
graphy. 1863 Alcock Capital Tycoon I. 907 The lithocrome 
process, .has long been familiar to them . . blocks of wood only 
being used instead of stones.^ Ibid. II. 285 Our lately dis- 
i covered art of lithochrome printing. 

Lithochromy (h-JtfW'nii). [f. Litho- + Gr. 
XpSspta- colour + -v. Cl. F. lilhocromiel] 

1 . Painting on stone. 

1837 Civ. Eugin. 4 Arch. Jtytl. I. 72/2 The peripteral 
temple executed by me in Munich Park, which, to the best 
of my knowledge, constitutes the first example of litho- 
chromy in the present day. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's 
Anc, Art (ed. 2} § 320 A very important application of 
painting, from an early period, was that for which in our 
times the term litliochromy has been formed. 

2 . Chromolithography. 

1885 E. C. Agassiz Life L. Agassis I. 282 The newly- 
invented art of lithochromy [anno 1838]. 

Lithoclast <k’]>dklast:). [f. Litho- + Gr. -icXd- 
(jTTjs breaker, f. i:\qv to break.] 

1 1 . A stone- breaker. Obs. rare — ' 1 . 

1839 Burckhardt Trav. A rnbia I. 307 A party of horse- 
men .. were ready., to assist the lithoclast, as soon as 
he should have executed his task, 

2 . Surg. An instrument lor breaking up stone in 

the bladder, 

1847 South tr. Cheliud Surg. IT. 560 The perforating in- 
struments, .have been set aside by Jacobson’s lithoclast. 
188* Sir H. Thomrson Dis. Urinary Organs xii. (ed. 67 81 
Urethral Hthoclasts. 

Hence latliocla-stic a., pertaining to the litho- 
clast or to Hthoolasty; lirthoclasty [cf. F. litho- 
: c las tie], ‘the reduction of a vesical calculus into 
fragments by the aid of the lithoclast ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 18S9). 

Jjithoeol, -coralline : see Litho-. 
Lithocyst (Irjkfsiat). [f. Litho- + Cyst.] 

1 . Z00L One of the sacs containing mineral par- 
ticles found in certain Medusae, and supposed to be 
organs of hearing. 

1859 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa 24 Every appendage 
(except the hydrothec® and lithocysts) commences its exist- 
ence as a eaicai process of the ectoderm and endoderm. 

. 1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 92 The margin of the umbrella 
I is furnished with a series of..' lithocysts ’. 1877 Huxley 

i A nat. Dm. Anita, iii. 126 There can be little doubt that the 
lithocysts. .are of the nature of auditory organs. 

2 , Bot. A cell containing crystals of calcium car- 
bonate formed beneath, the surface of the leaves of 
some plants. 

*88* Vines Sacks' Bot. 88 Transitional forms between the 
imperfect laticiferous vessels of bulb-scales and simple litho- 
cysts which do not contain latex but only raphides. 

Iiithoeystotomy, -dialysis, etc. : see Litho-. 
Lithodome (lrjtfd^-™). Anglicized form of 
Lithodomus, *848 in Craig. 

Iiithodomiza (lifp’domsiz), v. [f. as next + 
-is®.] tram, 'i'o burrow in (stone), as a lithodomus. 
1864 Reader 19 Nov. 644/1 Lithodomized stones. 
Litkodomous (lift/domas), a. Zool. [f. next 
+ -OHS.] Dwelling in rock or stone ; produced by 
or pertaining to mussels of the genus Lithodomus. 

*86* Dana Man. Geol. 588 Nine feet above this they are 
penetrated by lithodomous or boring shells. 1875 Lyell s 
Princ. Geol. II, n. xxx. 172 Deposits, which envelop the 
pillars below the zone of lithodomous perforations. 

II Litkodomus (Hl’p-domzis). Zool. PI. -i. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. XtSoSSyos mason, f. XiOos stone- + 
-S 6 /sos building, S l/uiv to build.] A genus of small 
mussels which burrow in rock or stone; a mussel 
of this genus, a date-shell. 

*833 Lvell Princ. Geol. Gloss., Lithodomi, molluscous 
animals which bore into solid rocks, and lodge themselves 
in the holes they have formed. *843 Humble Diet. Geol. 
etc., Lithlodomits. *848 Craig, Litkodomes, Lithodomi. 
1831-6 Woodward Mollusca 11 The shipworm adheres to 
timber, and the phalas and lithodomus to limestone rocks, 

Lithofellic, -fraetor, -genesis, etc. : see 

Litho-. 

Litkoglypk (li-j./glif). £f. Litho- + Gr. yXv- 
<ptiv to carve.] An incision or engraving on stone ; 
an incised or engraved stone; also, the art of en- 
graving on precious stones. 

184* Francis Diet, Arts, Liiheglypk, the art of en- 
graving on precious stbn$4 186a Burton Bk. Hunter 3 
If there be any remains of sculpture on the stone, it becomes 
a lythoglyph or a hieroglyph, 

tliitnoglypher. Obs — 0 «=Ltthoglyphic sb. 

*73oBAiLEY(b)lio),A A2(/;o7/>'//irr ) aStone-cutterorMasom 


Iiitkoglypkic (lijwgli-fic), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
*XiQoyXvput-i(S, f. XitioyXvfpos stone-cutter.] 
a. adj. Pertaining to the art of engraving on 
precious stones (Craig 1848). fb. sb. An engraver 
on precious stones. Obs—° 

*6*3 Cociceram, Lithoglyphicke, a grauer or cutter of 
stones. 1638 in PniLLirs. *736 Bailey i folio), Lithoglyphick. 
of or pertaining to carving or cutting in stone. 

Lithaglypkite (lilip'glifait). [Formed as 
Lithoglyph t -ite.] A iossil which bears the 
appearance of having been artificially cut or en- 
graved. 18*8-32 in Webster (who cites Lunier), 

Lithograph (li-}x%raf), sb. [f. Litho- + 
-graph (or a back-formation from Lithography).] 

1 . A lithographic print. Also altrib. 

1839 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. vii. 98 
We have an exquisite lithograpli of Lucas’s portrait of my 
father, 1846 N. F. Moore Hist. Sk. Columbia Coll, 23 
These streets, probably, like those of many lithograph 
cities of recent date, existed only upon paper. *868 G. Duff 
Pol. Hunt. 179 Melancholy lithographs represent to us 
a long-faced, square-browed man. 

2 . An inscription on stone, nonce-tise. 

1859 Whittier ‘ 7 he Rock' in El Ghor iv, The graven 
wonders pay No tribute to the spoiler, Time ! Unchanged 
the awful lithograph Of power and glory undertrod. 

Lrthograph, v. [f. as prec ] 

1 . Irons . To print from stone ; to produce by a 
lithographic process; in first quot. to make a litho- 
graphic portrait of. Also absol. or intr. 

1825 Hone P.vcry-day Bk. I. 1457 This personage has 
obtained himself to be sketched and lithographed. *853 
Sir H. Douglas Aiilit. Bridges ted. 3) 93 Of this work, the 
part relating to bridges was, in i8;o, lithographed at the 
Royal Engineer Establishment at Chatham. 1859 Lang 
Wand. India 235 This native print.. was lithographed in 
the Oordoo language. 

2 . To write or engrave on stone, rare. 

1872 J. Fergusson Rude Stone Mon. 73 If they could have 
written to atiy primeval 1 'I'imes they would not have taken 
such pains to lithograph their victory on the spot. 

Hence Lithographed ppl. a. 

1839-4* 8. Wakhen Ten Thotts. a Year III. 407 A litho- 
graphed likeness of his odious face. 1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt, 
Exhib. 1213 Specimens of gilt, lithographed, and colouied 
borders. 1880 V. Ball J angle Life hut ia xii. 535 , 1 bought 
several lithographed books in the Urdu language. 1890 
Athenmum 21 June 802/3 It is proposed to publish in litho- 
graphed facsimile a manuscript volume of recipes. 

Lithographer (li]v*grafs.i). [f. Litho- + 

-GRAPHER.] 

tl. One who writes treatises about stones. Obs. 
*683 Phil. Trans. XV. 1056 Though it be commonly by 
the Lithographers reckon'd amongst stones. *686 Blot 
Stapfordsh, 175 The Sardacliates of the Lithographers. 

2 . One who practises lithography ; a lithographic 
draughtsman or printer. 

*8*8-3* in Webster. 1871 A mer. Enc.ycL Print, (ed. Ring- 
wait) 284 The first attempts at transferring, in lithography, 
were made in Paris, in 1826, by a lithographer named Motte. 
*878 Richmond Gram. Lithography 3 Many difficulties 
which do not now confront the Lithographer. 

Lithographic (lijvjgrarfik), a. [f. Litho- 
graphy + -io. Cf. F. lithographique.] 

1 . Pertaining to, employed in or produced by 
lithography ; engraved on or printed from stone, 

1813 in A rckxol. Jml. (1894) Ser. ti. II. *17 Forty Litho. 
graphic impressions from drawings by Thomas Barker. 
1816 Singer Hist. Cards. 158 note, This fac-simile . is 
curious as being a production of the newly invented Litho* 
graphic process. *819 Trans. Soc. Arts XXXVII. 131 A 
Lithographic Press, the invention of Mr. Alois Senefelder. 
*8*7 De Cpimcex Murder Wks. 1862 IV. 30 No better than 
. . a lithographic print by the side of a fine Volpato, 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIV. 44/2 The two principal agents used_ for 
making designs, writings, &c., on stone, are called litho- 
graphic chalk and lithographic ink. 

\ b. Lithographic limestone, slate , stone ', a com- 
pact yellowish slaty limestone used in lithography. 
Hence the adj. is applied lo rocks resembling this. 

1836 Buckland Geol, 4 Min, I. 1x837) 406 The litho- 
graphic limestone of Solenhofen. 1839 Ure Did. Arts, 
etc, 777 The lithographic stones of the fiest quality are still 
procured from the quarry of Solenhofen.: 1849 Murchison 
Situria iv. 79 Smoother than the finest lithographic stone. 
*853 Th. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. III. xxix. 165 The chain 
of hills., which is reddish white, and almost of lithographic 
nature, like the Jura limestone of Pappenheim. 1876 Page 
Adv, Text-Bk. Geol xvii. 322 The lithographic limestones 
of Germany. 

2 . Descriptive of stones or rocks, rare. 

18*0 Da Costa in Genii. Mag. XC. 1. 222 A Lithographic 
view of the several Counties in England. 

3. Writing on stone. ? allusive nonce-use. 

*86* G. Wilson Relig. Ckem. 32 The records ...which 
geology has written down with her lithographic pen. 

Lithogra’phical, a. [f. as prec. + -al,] 

1 . Pertaining to lithography, rare — 0 . 

18*8-3* in Webster. 

2 . Pertaining to the descriptive science of stones ; 
lithological. 

187* IV. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 154 The Denbighshire 
grits are Lower Wen lock strata, changed and altered as 
reg irds their lithographical constituents. 

Hence Lithogra'pEically adv., by means of 
lithography. 18*8-3* in Wf,bster. 

t liitho‘graphize, v. Obs. [f. next + -izb.] 
*= Lithograph v. 
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i8*t A. H. Rowan Let. r4Sept. in Lady Morgan's Mem. 
< I 86z) II. I5r. 1 am lithograph, sing Mr. Wolff’s prayer over 
the corse of the persecuted— injured Queen of England. , 
i8ss T. G. Wainewrigh r Ess. ft Crit , (1880) 264 An inter- ■ 
esting series .. might be Iithographized by some of his 
pupils. 1830 Bento am To Pres. Jackson 10 Jan., Whs. 
1813 XI. 41 The author ofati address to the French army 
that, after having been written here, and either printed or 
Iithographized, has been transmitted to. .France. 

Lithography (li|p’grafi). [ad. mod.L. litho- 
grnphia or IT (and Ger.) lithographic : see Lmio- 
ancl -gkaphy.] 

.(• X. A description of stones or rocks. 06s. 
wait Phil. Trans. XXVI. 161 Having some Years since 
Publish'd his Specimen Lithographic Helvetica:, and 
perhaps designing a Lithography, his Observations on 
Figur’d Fossils are not so numerous as we should other- 
wise have wish’d. 

■f 2. The art of engraving on precious stones. 

1730 Bailey (folio 1 , Lithography, the Art of cutting oren- 
graving in Stone ; also a Description of Stones. 

3. The art or process of making a drawing, de- 
sum, or writing on a special kind of stone (called 
‘lithographic stone ’), so that impressions in ink 
can be taken from it. . 

Lithography was invented in 1796 by Alois Senefelder of 
Munich (i'77i'-x833). 'File term (in Ger. form lithographic) 
was used e 1804-5 by Senefelder's associates at Munich. 

1813 H. Bankes Lithography 8 Mr. P. H. Andre intro- 
duced the art tinder the title of Polyantography.. .1 have 
taken the liberty, however, to change this for Lithography. 
1819 tr. Senefelder t title) A Complete Course of Litho- 
graphy. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 78 A few 
years ago one of the Paris newspapers was reprinted at 
Brussels as soon as it arrived by means of lithography'. 1851 
Ruskw Stones Ten. I. Pref. 10 Executed in tinted litho- 
graphy. 1879 Print. Trades grid. xxvi. 17 The process of 
lithography consists.esseutially in the application of a greasy 
ink on to a damp stone. 

Lithoid (U'boid), a. [ad. Gr. f. 

A ido-s stone : see -oil).] Oi the nature or structure 
of stone. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy ft It. Isl. III. 299 A capping of 
lithoid tuff rising about a hundred feet. 1885 A. Gkikie 
Text-bk. Geol. (ed. 2) 108 By the progressive development of 
crystallites or crystals during the cooling and consolidation 
of a molten rock a glass loses its vitreous character and 
becomes lithoid ; in other words, undergoes devitrification. 

So Lithoidal (li]>oi’da.l') a., in the same sense. 

1833 Lyei.l Princ. Geol. III. 124 At a greater depth the 
mass assumes a more lithoidal structure. 1832 Th. Ross 
Humboldt’s Trav. I. ii. 93 Lithoidal lavas. 

Litholabe, -lapaxy, -latry, etc. : see Litho-. 
+ Litho*Ioger. 06s, rare— h [f. Gr. Xtdo-s 
stone + -logcr as in astrologer .] A lithologist. 

. 1683 H. More Illustration 366 That it [chrysolite] 
strengthens the Intellect.. is the opinion of Lithologers. 

Litholo’gic, a. [f. Lithology + -ic.j = next, 
1828-32 in Webster, i860 Tyndall Glac. t. x. 130 If the 
Houses of Parliament were built up by the forces resident 
in their own bricks and lithologic blocks [etc.]. 

Lith ological (lijwlp-dgikal), a. [f. Ltthology 
+ -1 C + -al.J Pertaining to lithology ; relating to 
the nature or composition of stones. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 50 A description of the litho- 
logical and mineralogical empire. 1833 *- VEU - Princ. Geol. 

1 1 i. 237 To put the student upon his guard against too 
implicit a reliance on lithological characters as tests of tiie 
relative ages of rocks. Ibid., Gloss., Lithological, a term 
expressing the stony structure or character of a mineral 
mass. We speak of the lithological character of a stratum 
as distinguished from its zoological character. 1881 Ram- 
say in Nature No. 618. 420 The various formations, by help 
of the fossils they contain, have been correlated in time, often 
in spite of great differences in their lithological characters. 

Hence liitholo’g’ically adv., in regard to, litho- 
logy ; with respect to the nature of stones. 

1845 Capt. Newbold in Jr til Asiatic Soc. Bengal X I V. 
300^ Ferruginous and coloured clays that sometimes, litho- 
logically speaking, resemble iaterite. 1872 W. S. SvmondS 
Bee. Rocks iv. 84 The Aran range, with its mountain peaks, 

. .resembles the rocks of Cader Idris lithologically. 

, Lithologist (lityrlodsist). [f. Lithology > 
-1ST.] One who is versed in lithology. 

_ 1746 Da Costa in Phil. Trans.. XL1V. 398 A regular 
jointed conic Body, called by Lithologists the Alveolus of 
the Belemnites. 1811 W. Taylor va. Monthly Mag. XXXI.448 
Our lithologists would do well to revive this name. 

Lithology (li]>pTodgi). [ad. mod.L. lithologia 
or F. lithologic ; see Litho- and -logy.] 

1, That department of mineralogy which treats 
of the nature and composition of stones and rocks. 
Also, the lithological characters of rocks, etc. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, III. 104 Mr. Scheutzer. .in 
his. , De Querelis Piscium, seem’s to have quite different 
Fancies of that subterraneous Ichthyologico-Lithology. 
1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Theory 82 A specific differ- 
ence which it is the business of lithology to mark by some 
appropriate character, annexed to thegeneric name of granite. 
1870 Athenaeum 22 Jan. 127/3 Considering first the petro- 
logy and lithology of rock masses, Prof. Molloy divides the 
compounds of the earth’s crust into. .3 groups. 1876 Page 
Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xvi. 287 In different districts the litho- 
logy of these groups will be found to vary. 1877 Le Conte 
Blent. Geol. Introd. (1879) 2 A knowledge of mineralogy and 
lithology is required to understand structural- geology. : 

2 . lhat department of medical science which is 
concerned with the study of calculi in the human 
body. Also, a treatise on calculi. 

1802 Hooper Quincy’s Lex. -Med., Lithology, a (discourse 
or treatise on stones. 1828-32 Webster, Lithology .. 2. A 


treatise on stones found in the body. Coxe. 1833 Mavne j 
Expos, Lex., Lithologia. .. Verm for the consideration of 
the nature and. different qualities of .stones, or of calculi ; 
lithology. 1890 J. S.. Killings Hat. Med. Diet. II. 76. 
Litholysis, -lyte, etc. : see Litho-. 
Lithomancy (li ^mtensi). [f. Gr. XiOos stone j 
+ jiavTpia divination, -mangy.] Divination by signs 1 
derived from stones. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 75 The Lithomancy j 
or divination from this stone, whereby. . Helenusthe Prophet 
foretold the destruction of Troy. 1636 Blount Ghsscgr., 
Lithomancy, divination by casting Pibble stones, or by the 
Load-stone. 1895 Elwqutuy Evil Eye 444 Lithomancy, 
divination with a precious stone called siderites. 

Lithomarge (li’jKlmaid^). Geol. Also in L. 
form lithomarga. [ad. mod. I., lithomarga, f. 
Gr. Xldo-s stone + L. viarga marl.] ‘Au early 
name for several kinds of soft clay-like minerals, 
including kaolin* (A. II. Chester 1896). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Lithomarga. 1784 Kir wan 
Min. 74 lithomarga or stone mart. 1813 W. Piullu-s 
Outl. Min. ft Geol. (1818) 138 A Quartzose ro k . . com- 
posed of quartz, schorl, beryl and lithomarga. 1820 R. 
Jameson Min. II. 74 There are two kinds, viz. Friable 
Lithomarge, and Indurated Lithomarge. 1843 Portlock 
Geol. 210 Lithomarge of greenish- white colour, .at Dunluce. 
1870 A Uienxnm >4 May 646 Restormelite is a variety of 
kaolinite, standing nearest to the lithomarge group. 

Lithometer, -nephritis, etc. : see Litho-. 
Lithontriptic .1 '■ j^ntri- ptik) , lithonthryp- 
tic (-])ri'ptik i, a. and sd. Bled. Also 7-8 ly thou-, 
8-9 -thriptio. [ad F. lithontriptupic or mod.L. 
lit haul ripticus (in the 17th c. etymologically cor- 
rected to -thryptici(s'), repr. the Gr. phrase (/apfiaica 
two iv vfppuii) XtOwv Bpvrruca ‘(drugs) com- 
minutive of stones (in the kidneys) ’ (Galen), 
where A i&cav is genitive pi. of Lidos stone and Bpvrr- 
rt/rds (neut. pi. -ica; art adj. f. 6pvn-ruv to crush 
small, comminute. The inaccurate spelling -trip- 
ticus gave rise to the notion that the word was de- 
rived from Gr. rpifi-uv to rub, wear down, and the 
Physical Diet. 1657 gives a mod.L. lithontribon 
sb., which seems to be meant for a Gr. combina- 
tion, as if KiQov rpifiov ‘ that which rubs down 
stone’. (Cf. the med.L. litontripon , litolripon sb., 
in glosses.) Some recent writers have substituted, 
the more analogically formed Lithotiuptic.] 

A. adj. Having the property of breaking up 
stone in the bladder. 

a, 1646 Sir 1 '. Rrownb Pseud. P.p. n. v. 83 The Lithontrip- 
ticke powder of Nicolaus. 1661 Lovell Hist. A nine, ft 
Min. 89 Euoniumsmixes lithontriptick herbs with the bloud 
thereof to wast the stone. 1742 J. Parsons (title) Description 
of the urinary bladder .. with animadversions on lithontriptic 
medicines. 1:830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bat. 50 The old idea 
of tiieir [vis. saxifrages] being lithontriptic appears to have 
been derived from their name rather than their virtues. 
1883 Holmes & Hulke Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) III. Index 924 
Lithontriptic treatment of calculus. 

( 3 . 1830 Ogilvie, Lithanthripiic [adj, and sb.]. 

B. sb. A lithontriptic medicine. 

a. 1694 W f.stm \ cott Script. II erb. 30 Conserve of Hips., 
is said by Authors to be a Lithontriptick. 1774 T. Percival 
Ess. (1776] III. 138 lime water has been long and justly 
celebrated as a lithontriptic, 1843-33 Garrod Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 1 14 Magnes : a is at timesemployed as a lithontriptic. 
1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 217 Lithontnpiics, or solvents and 
disintegrators of stone. 

/8. 1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 533 Some, medicines, though 
they are not Lythonthripticks yet maybe good nephriticks. 
1693 Ibid. XVII. 766 ’Tis esteem’d as a great Traumatick 
and Lithonthriptiek. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Stone, 
A liquor that will dissolve or break the concrete stone., 
which is called a lithonthriptic. 

Lithontriptist, -or : see Lithotiottist, -ok. 
Lithophagows, -pliane, -philous, etc. : see 
Litho-. 

Lithophone (lr>fffd«n). Surg. [f. Litho- +• 
Gr. pavr) sound.] An instrument for rendering 
audible the contact of a sound or probe with a 
vesical calculus. 1889 m Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Lithophotography, -phyll, -physe: see 

Litho-. 

Lithophyte (li’pdffait). [f. Gr. XlOo-s stone 

+ tpvrov plant. Cf. next.] 

1. Zool. A polyp the substance of which is stony 
or calcareous, as some corals. 

1774.G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. {1824) III. 324 Of the lytho- 
phytes and sponges. 1831 Beech icy Toy. Pacific, etc. I. 
263 The aversion of the lithopliytes to fresh water. 1862 M. 
Hopkins Hawaii App. 413 It is the general assumption that 
coral islands are built up from the bottom of the ocean by 
the unaided labour of lithophytes. 1873 Lykll Princ. Geol. 
II. m. xlix. 594 AH were (increasing their dimensions by the 
active operations of the lithophytes. 

attrib. 1833 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. Ill, xxvi. 1x3 
Pectens, venuses, and lithophyte polypi. 

2. Pot. A plant growing upon stone or rock. 

1893 Oliver tr. It cr tier's Nat. Hist. Plants I. 36 The 
number of lithophytes is comparatively very, .small. They 
include those lichens and mosses which cling in immediate 
contact to the surface of stones and derive their food, in a 
fluid state direct from the atmosphere. 

Hence Litliopliy tic, -pbytous adjs., pertaining 
to or of the nature of a lithophyte. 

' 1828-32 iii Webster. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 408 ■ / e 
The propagation of some of the Iithophytous polypes re- 


sembles that of the hydra. 1895 Oliver tr. Her tier's Nat. 
Hist, Plants I. 81 The atmospheric deposits supply litho- 
phytic plants with a sufficient quantity of nutrient salts. 
Ibid. 82 Many mosses are completely lithophytic in early 
stages of development whilst later they figure as land-plants. 

f| IsitliophytoH. PL -phyta, Ohs. [mod. 
L. , f. Gr. Xldu-s stone + cjtvrov plant.] Coral. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. 91 That Coratl 
(which is a Lithophyton or stone plant). 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (1692) 74 Not only the Herbaceous and Woody Submarine 
Plants, but also the Lithophyta themselves affect this manner 
of growing. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. s. v., The white 
Sf:a_ iithophyton called shrubby coralline. 1761 Ellis in 
Phil. Trans. LII. 357 Mr. Mason of Barbadoes. . brought 
me this rare lithophyton. 

Litho scope : see Lit ho- 
Lithosiid (li}w-si|id), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
Litkosud-as (see below), f.- generic name Lithosia 
(Fabricius), f. Gr. A Mas stone + -iaL See -in.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the family Lithosiidx, of 
bombycid moths, called footmen. B. sb. A moth 
of this family ; a footman {Cent. Did.). 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazon xii. (1864) 414 The moth is of 
a dull slaty colour, and belongs to the Lithostide group of 
the silk-wonn family (Botiibycicixu 
Lithosperm (lfj-<Jsp5.im), Anglicized f. next 
x86s Waits Diet. Client. III. 730 The root-bark of Litho- 
sperntitM aryense contains a red colouring matter., the 
lithospertn-red forms a blue solution with ether. 1893 E. H, 
Barki-r Wand. South. Waters 236 A sprig of lithosperm 
stood like a little tree laden with Dead Sea fruit. 

II Lithospermcn, -Tim {lijwsps-jmpn, -iim). 
[mod.L,, a. Gr. K16*. ervep^ov, f. \ido-s stoiie + enrep/xa 
seed.] The plant Grom well. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. n. vi, 101 Lithospermon, 
or grummell. 1727 Bailey vol. ll, Lithospermon, the Herb 
Stone Crop, Cromwell, or G rcq’mil [ printed Grayn u 1 ]. . 1863 
Tvlor Early Hist. Man. vi. 123 'l'lie virtues of the iitho- 
spermum or stone-seed, in curing calculus. 

Zathospermous (h^asph-imas), a. Bat. [f. 
Gr. Ki6o-s stone + (rnipy a seed + -ous.] Having 
hard, stony fruit. 1889 ; n Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Lithosphere, -theology, -tint: see Litho-. 
Idthotome (lii<ytai'm), [ad. Gr. XiOoTupov 
(in sense 1), neut. of XiBorufuis adj., stone-cutting, 
f. XlOo-s stone +• -tu/xos catting, r (jttveiv to cut. 
Cf. F. lithotomel\ 

1. Surg. An instrument for cutting the bladder 
in lithotomy ; more properly called a cystolome, 

1738 J. S. Le Draft’s Obsem . Surg. (1771) 257, 1 . . thrust 
the Point of the Lithotome cnoss the Perinxiuu into its 
Canula. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anal. III. 934/2 Should the 
blade&of the lithotome. .he too widely divaricated, .liability 
to venous hemorrhage, .will be the result. 1846 Rrittan tr. 
Malgaigue s Man, Upcr. Surg. 521 It only remains to incise 
the prostate and neck of the bladder in withdrawing the 
lithotome. 

2. A stone in its natural state which resembles a 
stone artificially cut. 

1828-32 Webster (citing Diet . Nat. Hist.). 
Lithotomic ( I i \>o\p- mile) , a. [ad. Gr. XiBoro- 
fo/cos, f. XiOoTopos (see prec.),] Slone-cutting; of 
or pertaining to lithotomy. So Hthoto'mical a. 

1825 Southey Lett. (18561 HI. 484 Your Butler, when left 
by forgetfulness four-and-twenty horns in the lithotomic 
machine. 1828-3*^ Webster Lithotomic, pertaining to or 
performed by lithotomy. 18.. Med. Jrul. (Wore.', Litho- 
tomicaL 1885 A. Stewart "Tivixt Ben Nevis ft Glencoe iv. 
27 He had cheek enough,. to undertake a lithotomical 
operation if it came handy. 

Lithotomist (iijip-tomist). [f. Lithotomy F 
-iisT. Cf. F. lilhoiomisle .] 

1. One who practises lithotomy. 

1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, u. ii. 79, 1 inquired of 
him, whether he had met with a remedy that could dissolve 
tiie stone, offering him much more lor a cure of that kind, 
then he would require as a lithotomist. 1731 Genii. Mag. 
I. 78 Dr. Bamber, lithotomist to that [viz. St. Bartholomew’s] 
hospital, a 1754 R. M ead Whs, (1775) 405 Ammonius, a 
Greek physician, who,. was surnamed AtObtepot, the Litho- 
toinist. 1883 Holmes& Hui.ke Syst. Snrg. (ed. 3) III. 281 
Some of the most successful lithotomists have, .advocated 
sufficient incision as less dangerous than violent extraction. 

2. One who cuts inscriptions on stone, rare. 

X713 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 291 Lithotomists careless in 

dividing Syllables. 

Lithotomize (lijp-tomaiz) [f. next + -ize.] 
trans. To subject to the opetation of lithotomy. 
Hence Litho ’tomizedrf/A a. In quot. absol. 

1836 Brit. For. Med. Rev. II, 467 Of the lithotomtzed 
in Paris, at least four out of five recover. 1876 Gross Dis. 
Bladder 202 Patients are often brought to the surgeon from 
a distance to be lithotomized. 

Lit hotomy (lijiftomi). [ad, late L. lithoid- 
mia, a. Gr. X> duropla, f. \(6o-$ stone 4- -ropia cutting.] 
1. The operation, art, or process of cutting for 
stone in the bladder. 

1721 in Bailey, 17*3 in Quincy Lex. Phys,-Med, (ed. 2). 
1783 Encycl, Brit. ied. 2' X. 8431/1 ( marg .) Lithotoiny 
reckoned exceedingly dangerous by the ancients. 1800 Med. 
Jml. III. 193, I was induced to make use of a Bisioite 
Cache, in the operation of Lithotomy. 1846 Brittan 
tr. Malgaigne's Man. ( per. Surg. 508 Three principal 
methods : perineal lithotomy, recto-vesical lithotomy, hypo- 
gastric lithotomy. 1875 Sir W, Turner in Eucyd. Brit. 
I, 81 5/ 1 The lateral operation of lithotomy. 

attrib. 1871 Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) V. 1083 Surgeons 
seem still divided in opinion as to whether a lithotomy knife 
should or should not be beaked. *878 T. Bryant Pract. 
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Surg, X. 6q 9 Lithotomy scoops or forceps. 1879 .S7._ George's 
Hasp. Rep. IX. 271 The patient was placed in the lithotomy 
position. Ibid. 344 A lithotomy tube was passed into the 
bladder, and tied in. 

+ 2 . [After Gr.] A quarry. Obs. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Lithotomy, a Masons Work-house, 
or quarry; also a Prison. D. Br. [i. e. Sir T. Brownej 
useth it. 

Lithotripsy (IrKtripsi). Also in mod.L,. 
form lithotripsis. [L Litho- + Gr. rpfyis rubbing, 
f. rpifi-uv to rub. Cf. next.] The operation of 
rubbing down or crushing stone in the bladder by 
means of a .lithotriptor, 

1834 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 409 note, A tribute 
of praise to the several individuals by whom lithotrity and 
lithotripsy have been brought to their present state of 
efficiency. 1846 R. Ijston Prod. Surg. xii. (ed. 4) 495 In 
the year 1827, when lithotripsy was yet in its infancy. 
1889 Syd. Sdc. Lex., Lithotripsis. 

Litbotriptic (lij'flbri'ptik), a. and sb. ^Re- 
fashioned form of Lxthontriptic, as if f. Gr. XWo-s 
stone + -rpiirrutls, f. Tplfiuv to rub, wear away.] 
*= Lit hont riptio, 

1847 South tr. C helms' Surg. II. 461 Rigal’s chest-like 
contrivance, which contains all the lithotriptic instruments. 
Ibid , 564 The duration of a lithotriptic sitting depends on 
the sensibility of the patient. 

Litbotriptist (li].>i?tri-ptist). rare~°. Also 
li.th.ort-. [f. Lithotmpt-ic + - 1 ST.] One who 
practises lithotripsy. 

1838 Smart, Lithontriptist. 1850 Ogilvie, Liihoiriptist, 
Liiliontriptist. 

II Lithotriptor (liJvJtrrptyf). Surg. Also 
lithon-. [Orig. lithontriptor, a quasi-L. agent-noun 
on the analogy of Lithontriptic ; afterwards re- 
fashioned, (cf. prec.).] An instrument for rubbing 
down or crushing stone in the bladder, 

1825 in Patents, Abndgem. Specif. Med. etc. (1863) 92 A 
surgical instrument for destroying the stone in the bladder 
without cutting, which he denominates ‘ lithontriptor 1847 
South tr. Ckelim' Surg. II. 561 The catheter having been 
withdrawn, the lithotriptor is introduced. 

Lithotrite (li ^trait). Surg. [Back-formation 
from Lithotrity.] An instrument for crushing 
stone in the bladder into minute particles which 
can be passed through the urethra. 

1839 R. DRtjiTT ri'Mrfi’ea'j Vade Mecum vi. iv, 401 The 
instrument which has now superseded the foregoing, is the 
screw lithotrite of Mr. Weiss. 1876 Gross Dis, Bladder 
149 The tumor was seized and torn away with the trilabe, 
or crushed by a lithotrite. 

Litbotritic (lijwtri'tik), a. [f. Lithotrity + 
-ic.] Relating to lithotrity; having the property 
of crushing stone in the bladder. 

1830 Cooper Diet. Pract. Surg. (ed. 6) 1179 It is .. 
alleged, that as lithotomy is very successful upon young 
subjects, lithotritic attempts are not requisite. 1889 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Lithotritic. 

Lithotritist (lij^tritist). [f. Lithotrity + 
-1st.] One who practises lithotrity. 

1836 Brit. <$■ For. Med. Rev. II. 470 The road to the litho- 
tritist's success is cleverly marked out by M. Amussat. 1846 
R. Liston Pract. Surg. xii. (ed. 4) 495 In 1829, a professed 
lithotritist arrived in this country. 1868 Sir H. Thompson 
Dis. Urinary Organs xiii, (1882) 87 The skill of the litho- 
tritist may to some extent be known by the debris he makes. 

Lithotritize (1%-tritsiz), v. [f. Lithotrity 
+ -IZB.] tram. To subject to lithotrity, 

184a R. Willis Stone in Bladder iv. 107 The third is 
perfectly well,-— but he has not yet been lithotritized. 
1864 T, Holmes Syst. Surg. (1870) IV. 1117 This increases 
the number of adult patients with stone to 103, of which 
only 34 were Hthotritised. 

Litliotritor (li->ftrmt<?r). Surg. Also in Fr. 
form -triteur. [ad. F. lithotriteur, an alteration 
of Lithotriptor, as if f. L. tritor, agent-n. f. terere 
to rub.] * Lithotriptor. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne’s Man. 
Oper. Surg. 534 It is well to move the lithotriteur backwards 
and forwards to assure yourself that the stone is well seized. 
1857 Dunguson Med. Lex. 550 The instruments employed 
for this_purpo.se [L e. Lithotrity] are called, in the abstract, 
Lithotritqs, Lithotriteur^, Lithotritors, Lithotriptors, Litho- 
thryptors, Lithotrypetas, and Lithoclasts. 

Lithotrity (lijifrtriti). [Formed after Litho- 
tritor, by substitution of suffix : see -y.] The 
operation of crushing a stone in the bladder by 
means of a lithotrite. 

1830 tr, Baron Heurteloup (title) Cases of Lithotrity or 
Examples of the Stone cured without incision, a 186a Sir 
B. Brodie Antobiog, (1865) 144 After the year 1835.. I 
scarcely ever had recourse to lithotomy at all, substituting 
for It that of lithotrity, 1878 Walsham Surg, Pathol, 396 
The operations of lithotomy, lithotrity, and puncture, 
atirib, i860 N. Syd. Soc, Year-bk. Med. 29s Statistical 
Analysis of twenty-one Lithotrity Operations, 

Lithotype (lijtfeip),.^. [f. L itho- + Type iA] 

1 , A stereotype made with gum-shellac, sand, tar, 
and linseed-oil, and pressed while hot on a plaster 
mould taken from type. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

2 . An etched stone surface for printing. 

*875 In Knight Diet. Mech, 

8 . A lithographed finger-print. 

1890 Conan Doyle Sign of Four i. 10 Lithotypes of the 
' hands of slaters, sailors, cork-cutters [etc.], 

Iirthotype, v. [Back-formation from Litho- 
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typy.] tram. T o prepare for printing by lithotypy 
(Ogilvie 1882). 

Lithotypic (Hjwti-pik), a. [f. next + -10,] 
Relating to lilhotvpy; printed by the lithotype 
process. In mod. Diets. 

Lithotypy (1%’tipi). [f. Lithotype sb. + -y.] 

1 . The process ol making lithotypes (see Litho- 
type sb. I ). 1882 in Ogilvie. 

2 . Printing from etched stone. In mod. Diets. 
Lithoxyl (lif>fksil). Min. Also -yle. [Orig. 

lithoxylon (J. G. Wallerius 1747); f. Gr. Xido-s 
stone + £b\av wood.] A synonym of wood-opal. 
1828-32 Webster, Lithoxyle, petrified wood. 

So Xiitho'xylite = prec. (Ogilvie 1882). 
fLithoxyloi'dical, a. Obs. [Formed as prec. 
+ -oiD + -10 + -al.] Resembling pyritized wood. 
17S7 tr. Henckets Py vital. 23 Lithoxiloidical, as if fibrous, 
or pyritified wood. 

Lithsman (li'jisimsen). Hist. [OE. liSsmann, 
a. ON. lib small -r (accus. -mann) , f. lids, genit. of lid 
host + maSr Man.] A sailor in the navy under 
the Danish kings of England. 

ii.. O.E, Chron. an. 1036 (Laud MS.) pa lifts men on 
Lunden gecuron Harold to healdes ealles Engla landes. 
1848 Petrie & Stev. Chron. 95 The thanes .. and the 
Mithsmen’ at London. 1848 Lytton Harold hi. ii, ‘The 
lithsmen of London cried a Saxon thegn, ‘ are all on his 
side, and marching already through the gates ’. 1863 Kings- 
ley Jlerew. (18671 !• 11 He succeeded, by the help of the., 
lithsmen of London,, .in setting his puppet on the throne. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 485 A new element, 
the * lithsmen the nautic multitude of London. 
Lithuanian (lijmq^-nian), a and sb. Also 
7 Lituanian. [f. proper name Lithuania + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging or relating to Lithuania, its 
people or language. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 102/2 Another division [of 
Lithuania] is into Lithuania properly so called, and 
Lithuanian Russia. 1839 Penny/ CycL XIV. 53 The bulk 
of the Lithuanian nation remained faithful to their idols. 
1843 R. Garnett in Pros. P Idiot. Soc. 1.1845) I. 147 The 
Lithuanian merga, maiden. 

B. sb. A native of Lithuania; also, the Lithua- 
nian language, being one of the Lettic group of 
Aryan languages. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 4r4 Antonius Schve- 
bergerus, the Lituanian of Vilna. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
53 In the twelfth century the Lithuanians began to be more 
known. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist, Senna 72 The plague. . 
is considered by. .the Lithuanians, .to be a personal being. 

Lithuanic (lijriw,ae'nik), a. and sb. [Formed 
as prec. + -ic.] a. adj. — Lithuanian a. Also, 
in wider sense, applied to the group of languages 
(also called Lettic and Baltic) which includes 
Lithuanian together with Lettish and Old Prus- 
sian, Tb. sb. The Lithuanic language or group of 
languages. 

1844 Latham Eng. Lang. 3 The _ Livonian, .. the Old 
Prussian, and the Lithuanian of Lithuania, constituting 
the Lithuanic stock. 1844 in Pros. Philol. Soc , (1845) 
I. 255 In Lithuanic the term in use is one \ as, wiens wienA. 
Lith.nr, obs. form of Lither a. 

Lithuresis, Lithurorrhoea, etc. : see Litho-. 
Lithwayke, variant of Leathwake Obs. 

+ Lithwort. Obs. Also 5lyt(h)wcrt. [OE. 
libwyrt, {.lib Lith sb} + wyrt root, plant,] Dwarf 
elder, Sambucus Ebttlus. 

c iooo Sax. Leechd. I. 124 Decs wyrt }>e man ostriago, & 
oSrum haman lyftwyrt riemneft. a 1100 Vac. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
oag./a Erf eon, liftwyrt, idem est ostriago. c 1265 Voc. 
Plants ibid. 558/21 Qstragiuni, herbyue, lipewurt. 11450 
MR. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 203 Jus of lythwort. Ibid. 205 
Tak lytwort, bresewort Rybwort. 

Lithy (li'ftij, a. dial. Forms : t liiSis, 4 
leojii, 4-5 lepi, 4-6 lathy, -ie, 5 -6 lithie, -ye, 
6 lythey, 6-7 lythy, -ie, 7- lithy. [OE. libig 
~ ON. libug-r yielding, nimble, fr e, unimpeded , 

. MJbw.ledech unimpeded, unoccupied (Du. ledig, leeg 
empty, vacant, unoccupied), MHG. ledic free, un- 
impeded (mod.G. ledig unoccupied, vacant). The 
ulterior etymology is obscure; see Kluge s.v. ledigi] 
Pliable, flexible, supple ; soft, unresisting. 

c 1000 jElfric Saints' Lives (1885) 1. 224 pa jjelaehte petrus 
hire lipian hand, a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. xlvi. (1883) 234/22 
Heo [w. a man’s heart] hip liftig swa claft..on5ean deofles 
lave. 11315 Sboreham (E. E. T. S.) vii. 590 3ef eny I03 
her lepi were. 1387-8 T. Use Test, Love in, vii. (Skeat) 
1. 101 So oft falleth the lethy water on the harde rocke, 
till it haue_ through persed it. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R, vi. vi, (Tollem. MS.), Suche children ben nesche of 
flesche, lepi [ed. 1535 lethye, ed. 1582 lythie] and pliant of 
body. Ibid. xvn. ii. (1495) N iiij b/2 That stalke is fyrste 
feble & lethy : and that for defawte of harde humour. 
<2x400 Disp. Mary tjr Cross 483 in Leg. Rood 11871) 147, 
I bar pi fruit leopi and lene. 14. . Sir Bettes (MS. M.) 647 
All to lepy the spere was wrought. 2 x425 Cursor M. 9779 
(Trim) penne were he lepyere [Laud lethier , Colt,, Gd'tt. 
■wayker] pen he was ere. 1542'UDAi.L A rasm. Apoph. 121 
inary,, yi thei might haue their ioynctes nymble & lithye, 
*57} '1 wynb PEneid. xn. Mm ij b, And up shee leapes, and 

lithie raignes with hand she tiirnetb round. X598 [R, Carew] 
Herrings Tayle B, Their lithie bodies bound with limits of 
a shell. 21618 SYLVKSTm .Spectactes xii, Tbe World’s 
Weapons were but lythiewWax ;’ And Vertue’s Shield is of 
celestiall Fier. 1640 Parkinson. Theat. Bot. 227 It hath 
many small weake, but -lithy; and tough slender greene 


stalks. *843 Borrow Bible in Spain x, His limbs were 
now thoroughly lithy, and he brandished his fore legs in 
a manner perfectly wondrous. 1848 Blacken, Mag, LXIV, 
259 A man. .in the full active use of his lithy form, 
t b. fig. Weak, feeble. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 184 Ac theo!ogie..A ful lethy 
pinge it were iif pat loue nere, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VII. 157 My cause, .maybe made lethy [L. infirmarl), and 
it may be reysed up. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) Lliv, Ye are.. in aduersitie feeble and lethy. 
Litky-tree. [app. f. prec.] The wayfaring- 
tree, Viburnum Laniana ; also Rhus caustica 
(Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1866 Treas. Bot, 689/1 Lithy-tree, Viburnum Lantana. 
Litiguble (li-tigab’l), a. [f. L. Ittigdre (see 
Litigate) + -able.] That may become the sub- 
ject of litigation ; disputable. 

1764-7 Ld. Lyttelton lieu. II (1769' II. 401 The litigable 
title to Nantes and its earldom. 1824 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. CIII. 242 Which last frontier contains much litigable 
territory. 1897 Daily News 7 July 5/1 To add another 
litigable point to the Bill. 

Litigant (lrtigant), a. and sb. [ad. F. liti- 
gant , ad. L. titigant-em, pr. pple. of Ittigdre (see 
Litigate).] A. adj. Engaged in a law-suit or in 
a dispute. Only in connexion with party. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. l. v. § 98. 290 The parties 
litigant are agreed that many errors were held by many of 
the ancient Doctors. _i68 . in Somers "Traits 1. 196 Verdicts 
are found.. as the litigant Parties exceed one the other in 
Power and Practice. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1761) I. App. 
ii. 257 Sometimes the party litigant offered the king a certain 
portion.. payable out of the debts. 1884 Sir j. Bacon in 
Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 135 The shareholders who are the 
parties here litigant. 

B. sb. A person engaged in a lawsuit or dispute. 
1659 Gentl. Culling (1696) 1 Much greater is the odds 
between these two Litigants, a 1674 Clarendon Surv. 
Leviath. 102 If the Litigant be not pleased with the opinion 
of his Judg. 1728 T. Sheridan Persivs iv. (1739) 62 The 
Judges and Litigants both used to swear at this Altar. 
1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 228 That security, which 
the aggregate body of _ litigants . . do not enjoy. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. 11. 339 Ordinary litigants com- 
plained that their business was neglected. 1885 Sir C. S. C. 
Bowen in Law Times Rep. LI II, 484/2 The great rule is, 
that poverty is no bar to the litigant. 

Litigate (bright), v. [f. L. lltigat-, ppl. stem 
of Ittigdre, f, lit - , Its lawsuit.] 

1 . intr. To be a party to, or carry on, a suit at 
law; to go to law. Also 4 gen. to dispute. 

16x5 Dani el Queen’s A rcadia Poems (1717) 181 Then might 
they be taught.. To litigate perpetually. 1675 Baxter 
Calk. 1 'heol. 1. 1. 27 If any will litigate de nomine entis, let 
them call it Being or No-being as they please. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parereon 83 The Appellant after the Interposition of an 
Appeal still litigates in the same Cause before the Judge 
a Quo. 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 697/1 Making the determination 
of two Justices of Peace final, if the Quaker did not litigate 
farther. 1881 Daily News 29 Dec. 5/3 1 1 was a characteristic 
of Lord Justice Lush as a Judge to prevent suitors if he 
could from litigating to the uttermost. 

2 . trans. To make the subject of a lawsuit; to 
contest at law ; to plead for or against. 

X74X T. Robinson Gavelkind 11, v. 234 A question formerly 
much litigated. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xiii. 
87 If I do not oblige them, my grandfather’s estate is to be 
litigated with me. 1774 Connect. Col. Rec. (1887) XIV, 381 
A rate of one penny farthing on the pound, to pay their 
costs in sundry matters litigated before the Assembly. 1791 
Cowper Iliad xn. 515 Litigating warm Their right in some 
small portion of the soil. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 
350 The precise question ought not to be again litigated. 
1864 Burton Scot A br. II. i. 117 The property m ‘Anderson’s 
Pills’ was litigated in the Court of Session. 

b. gen. To dispute, contest (a point, etc.). 

1730 Cibber Ajol. (1756) II. 26 He never cared to litigate 
anything that did not affect his figure upon the stage. 1758 
H. Walpole Catal. Roy. Authors. (1750) II. 230 The point 
indeed has been much litigated, but is oflittle consequence. 
X842 G. S. Faber Prov. Lett.yiZ/,^ I. 91 He.. deems it in- 
decorous to litigate the question with his diocesan. 

Hence Lrtigating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1760-72 _H. Brooke Fool ofQtial. (1809) II. 10 Compelling 
my litigating opponents to an accomodation. 1780 Newgate 
Cal. V. 25 A family estate, the right of which was litigating 
in the court of chancery. 1884 T. H. Gore in Law Times 
8 Nov. 29/1 The retailer was the person litigating. 

Litigated (Irrigated), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 .) a. Made the subject of a lawsuit; con- 
tested at law. b. gen. Contested, disputed. 

<*1745 Swift Acc. Crt. tf Empire Japan Wks. 1841 I. 
559/1 There were two maritime towns .. bordering upon 
Teasu : of these he purchased a litigated title. 1772 
Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX1I. 266 This litigated point 
can only receive a satisfactory decision from very accurate 
observations, as. 707 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. It (184;) II. 
i.23 Malone made him great promises, .of even acquiescing 
to the litigated clause of the King’s consent. 1813 J efferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 210 It is a litigated question, whether the 
circulation of paper, rather than of specie, is a good or an 
evil. 1835 Kef.vk De Tocgneville's Democr. I. ii. 41 Officers 
were charged.. with the arbitration of litigated landmarks 
1865 Carlyle Fredk Gt. hi. xiv. (1872) I. 231'i'hese litigated 
Duchies are now the Prussian Province Julich-Berg-Cleve. 

Litigation (litic^-Jan). [ad. late L. liligd- 
tidn-em , n. of action f. Ittigdre to Litigate,] 

1 . The action or process of carrying on a suit in 
law or equity ; legal proceedings ; fin pi., kinds of 
litigation. In litigation : in process of investi- 
gation before a court of law. 


LITIGATOR. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 38, I have never yet ' 
sookeu with one clergyman who hath had the experience of 
both litigations that hath not ingenuously confessed he had 
rather .. have three suits depending in Westminster Hall 
than one in the Arches or any ecclesiastical court. 1661 
T Stephens Procurations 139, I never heard of any that 
stood out a suit against this payment . . but was alwayes 
overthrown in the litigation. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 24 My 
relations threatened me with litigation concerning my 
inheritance. 1836 Ferries Inst. MeLijtk. (ed. 2) Introd. 6 
A tribunal to which any point in litigation can be referred. 
1880 McCarthy Own Times IV. liv. 176 Litigation means 
the waste of time and money. 

b. The practice of going to law. 

1783 Paley Mor. Philos, vi. viii. (1786) 509 Nothing quells 
a spirit of litigation like despair of success. x8zx Syd. 
Smith Whs. (1859) I. 34')/ 1 This method would destroy 
litigation as effectually as the method proposed by Mr. 
Scarlett. 18S2 Trollope Orley F. ix. led. 4) 62 The spirit 
of litigation within him told him that the point was to be 
carried. 

2 . Disputation. Now rare. 

1367 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 149 Quha dow abstene fra 
litigatioun, Or from his paper hald aback the pen, Except 
he hait our Scottis Natioun ? 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 29 
Wiclef was much offended at this kind of sophistic litigation 
in maters of faith. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. x, The 
squire, .was, after some litigation, obliged to consent. 1786 
Burke Articles agsl. IV. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 87 To 
receive an explanation . . of the matter in litigation, 1887 
W. James in Mind Jan. 1 Whether the ‘ muscular sense ’ 
directly yields us knowledge of space is still a matter of liti- 
gation among psychologists. 

II Litigator (Irtigtf'tai, -pi). [L. ; agent-n. f. 

liiigare (see Litigate).] One who litigates. 

In mod. Diets. 

f Litigio’se, a. Obs. [ad. L. litigiosus: see 

Litigious.] = Litigious 1. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles hi. 28 None gave so great an 
advance and perfection to this Dialectic litigiose mode of 
Philosophising as Aristotle. 

Litigiosity (litidgi^siti). [f. as prec. + -ITY.] 
The character or quality of being litigious ; esp. 
in Civil and Scots Law (see Litigious 2 b). 

1868 Act 31 4 32 Viet. c. 101 § 139 marg.. Litigiosity as to 
lands not to begin before date of registration of notice of 
summons of reduction. 1873 Posts Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 
611 If the purchaser had notice of the litigiosity, he forfeits 
the purchase money to the fiscus. 

Litigious (liti'dgas , a. Also 6 litygyous, 
lytygious, letigeus, 7 la-, letigious, litigious, 
[ad. F. litigieux , ad. L. litigiosus, f. litigium liti- 
gation, related to litigdre to Litigate : see -ous.] 

1 . Of persons, their actions, dispositions, and 
utterances, a. Fond of disputes, contentious. Now 
rare. b. Fond of litigation; eager to go to law. 

1382 Wyclip i Tim. iii. 3 It bihoueth a byschop for to he 
..not litigious, or ful of stryfi 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
III, 285 Socrates hade ii. litigious and_ malicious wifes. 
1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 B iij h, The other are 
all togyther stupydes, sturdy, & lytygious. 1332 [see Bar- 
ratous]. 1622 Beaum. & Ft- Sf>. Curate it. ii, ’Tis some 
honest Client, Rich and litigious, the Curate has brought to 
me. 1639 Fuller. Holy Warm, xxviii. (1840) 168 A door was 
opened for her litigious pretenders to the Crown. 1663 Glan- 
vill Scepsis Sci. xxx. 118 This Philosophy is litigious, the 
very spawn of disputations and controversies. 1682 Burnet 
Rights Princes ii. 51 A litigious prosecution of their suits. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. ViL §13 If the moment of opinions 
had been by some litigious divines made the measure of their 
zeal. 1793 Burke Observ. Conduct Minority Wks. VII. 234 
Objections which I must ever think litigious and sophistical. 
*803 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. II. 338 Lieut. Proctor is 
of a very litigious disposition. 1841 Elphinstone Hist.Ind, 
I. 373 They [Hindus] are very litigious... They will perse- 
vere m a law-suit till they are ruined. 183s Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiti. III. 299 Sir Patrick Hume .. had returned from 
exile, as litigious, .as he had been four years before. i863 E. 
Edwards Ralegh I. xxv. 601 Pine’s grasping and litigious 
spirit had . . given plenty of trouble in bygone days to 
Ralegh. 1875 Browning Aristoph. A pot. Wks. (1896) I. 
685/1 Play the litigious fool to stuff the mouth Of dikast 
with the due three-obol fee. 

absul. 1711 Addison Sped, No. 21 P 3 This prodigious 
Society of Men may be divided into the Litigious and 
Peaceable. 

to. Engaged in litigation or contention ; liti- 
gant. Obs. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxii. 143 He of Lancaster, 
and she of Yorke the heire: Of which letigious Famelies 
here mapped be the Lines. 

absol. 1663 J, Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 155 Gateways., 
by which the litigious and others had Access. 

1 2. Open to dispute or question ; disputable, 
questionable ; productive of litigation or conten- 
tion. Obs. 

1520 Whitinton V-ulg. (1527) 10 And in especyal that ye 
haue ended the litygyous mater, c 1353 H arpsfield Divorce 
lien. V III (1878) 41 To determine, .dubious, and litigious 
questions. insurging upon Moses’ law. 1594 Hooker Reel. 
Pol, iv. xi. § i2 The feast of Easter being, .litigious in the 
dayes of Constantine. 1598 Sir T. Norreys in Lismore 
/ 07imrSer.il. (1887) 1 . 17, Ifeare the matter Will prove very 
letigeus. 1615 Ckooke Body of Man 336 The time of his 
birthseemeth to him to be litigious. 1648 Bp. Hall Select 
Th. Ded., An age. .that hath almost lost piety, in the chase 
Of some litigious truths. 

b. Disputable at law ; that is or is liable to 
become the subject of a lawsuit, esp. of a benefice 
(see quot. 1 768 ). In Civil and Scots Law said esp. 
of property respecting which an action is pending, 
and which therefore may not be alienated. 

2368 Mem. Q. Eliz. to Commissioners in H. Campbell 
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Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 15 The rest, that is litigious 
and doubtful, to be equally divided. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. 
Triumph of Lave ii, Tnou hast put so sure a plea, That all 
my weal’s litigious made by thee. 1624 Sir H. Bouhgchier 
in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 314 Dr. Dee’s [library], .hath been 
long litigious, and by that means unsold. <21648 Ld. 
Herbert Hen.. VIII (1683) 417 The Earl of Desmond 
dying, leaves his Estate litigious betwixt his Brother and 
Grand-child. *697 Dryden Virg. Georg. I. 194 Nor Marks 
nor Bounds Distinguish’d Acres of litigious Grounds. 1768 
Blackstone Comm, III. 246 If two presentations be offered 
to the bishop upon the same avoidance, the church is then 
said to become litigious. 1868 Act 31 32 Viet. c. xoi § 139 

No summons of reduction.. shall have atiy effect in render- 
ing litigious the lands . . except [etc.]. 1880 M uirhead Gains 
Digest 493 If the thing was not known to be litigious when 
purchased. 

3 . Of or pertaining to lawsuits or litigation. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. ii. (Arb.) 153 Certaine 
Doctours of the ciuil law were heard in a litigious cause 
betwixt a man and llis wife. 1612 Dekker It be not good 
Wks. 1873 III. 268 The barres of our latigious Courts had 
wont To crack with thronging pleaders. 1644 Milton Educ. 
Wks. (1847) 99/1 Pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, fat 
contentions, and flowing fees. *705 T. Brown To Author 
of A ddress in Coll. Poems 95 Scaffolds are rais’d in Litigious 
Hall, The Maces glitter, and the Serjeants Bawl. 1710 
Steele. & Addison Tatler No. 253 P13 Your Knowledge 
in the litigious Parts of the Law. 1780 Burke Sp. CEcouo- 
tnic Reform Wks. III. 261 The fury of litigious war blew 
her horn on the mountains. 1825 Bentham Ration, Rett). 71 
A defendant, unjustly dragged into the litigious contention. 

Litigiously (liti-dgasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-BY Z .J In a litigious manner, after the manner 
of a litigant ; in a contentious spirit ; wranglingly. 

1608 Middleton Trick to Catch Old One iv. iv. 121 Some 
foolish words.. did pass, Which now litigiously he fastens 
on me. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 270 An Acquaintance 
with the Nature and Course of some Courts proceeding 
litigiously by Citations. 1719 D’Urfey Pills III. 47 From 
Mad-men, Fools, and Knaves he did Litigiously receive it. 
1836 Marryat Japhet \xxya. Instead of expressing anxiety 
to receive his son, he litigiously requires proofs. 

Litigiousness (litrdgasnes). [f. as prec. + 
-Nuss.j The quality of being litigious ; readiness 
to go to law. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist vi. iv. § 9 This would minister 
matter of much litigiousnesse. a 1668 Davenant Rutland 
House Wks. (1673) 356 Farewel the happiness of the Nation 
when the populousness of the City argues the litigiousness 
of the Country. 1707 Atterbuky Vind. Doctr. 37 The 
Intemperance and Litigiousness, with which he reproaches 
some of them. 1791 Genii. Mag, 20/2 Promiscuous ridicule 
and the weapons of litigiousness had been thrown into the 
crowd. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Jnd. I. 467 Strangers are 
now struck with the litigiousness, .of the natives. 1866 Daily 
Tel. 31 Jan. 6/6. The Corporation is notorious for its obstruc- 
tiveness and litigiousness. 

Litir, obs. form of Litteb. 

Litis - contestation (luidLsik^ntest^’Jbn). 
Civil and Scots Law. Also 9 in compound form 
litieontestation. [ad. L. litis (gen. of Its lawsuit) 
contestation-em (n. of action f. contestari to take or 
call to witness).] The formal entry of a suit in 
a court of law. 

1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S. T. S.) 276/8 And fra 
liliscontestacioun be, the plede is begunnyn. c 1373 Bal- 
four s Practicks (1754) 30 Quhilk day being come, the 
defendar sail mak litiscontestatioun. 1622 Malynes A nc. 
Law-Merclu 446 By the common rules of the law, where no 
litiscontestation is past.. no witnesse should he reeeiued. 
1732 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 26s Before 
Litis-contestation, the Defender may crave Protestation 
against the Pursuer for not insisting. 180a Bentham Princ. 
Judic. Proced. Introd., Wks. 1843 II. 7 Expense of liticon- 
testatkin, defrayed as far as possible by the public. 1880 
M uirhead Gains in. § 180 An obligation is extinguished by 
litiscontestation or joinder of issue. 

t Litispendence. Obs. rare~°. [a. OF. 
litispendence (F. liiispendance) , ad. late L. litis- 
pendentia, f. litis (see prec.) + pendentia, n. of state 
f. pendere to hang.] a. (See quot. 1 706.) b. A 
plea that another action is pending. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Litispendence , the hanging of a 
sujt till it be tried or decided. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Litispendence, the time during which a Law-suit is depend- 
ing. 1728 in Bailey, and in some mod. Diets. 

+ Litispe'ndency. Obs. rare~K [f. as prec. ; 
see -ency.] prec. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. VI. 58 The preventing of 
any violent procedures betwixt the parties during this 
litispendency. . ’ 

t Litllim, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 lytl-, lillum, 
litlan, 3 lutlen, 4 lytul-, litel-, lutlum, 4-5 lit- 
lum. [OE. lytlum, dat. pi. neut. of lytel Little, 
used advb ] Little by little, gradually : chiefly 
repeated, lillum and lillum ; also (rarely) by lillum ., 
c xooo rELFRic Gram, xxxviii, (Z.) 228 Paulatim, lytlum. 
ciooo dSLFRic Gen. xl. xo Ic ^eseah baer on weaxende 
blosman litlum and litlum, ax 123 O. E. Citron, an. xxxo 
(Laud MS.) SyffiDan litlan and litlan his leoht wanode. 
c 1205 Lay. 3569 Makie him god baid . . & him hlod lete 
lutlen [c 1275 Intel] and ofte. a 1225 St. Marker, xa ]>at liht 
alei lutlen ant lutlen. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 399 Lere 
hem litlum & lytlum [*393 C. xvm. 320 lytulum ana lytu- 
lum ; v.rr. Ht(e)lum and lit(e)lum, litel and (hi) litel]. <1x380 
St. Ambrose$33 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 16 Aschort 
fuir. .lutlum and lutlum In to his mouj> crep hole and sum. 
c 1425 St. Mary of Oignies 1. vi. in Anglia VIII. 139/9 
Heepat rekkij* not smale thinges fallib doune by litlum. 

Litmus tlrtmos). Forms : 61 y!jtmose, lyt s t)- 
|; mos(se, litmouce, 7 litmas(e, -mouse, litt(i)- 


LITTE3S*. 

mus, 7-8 litmose, 81 itmoss, lytmus, 7- litmus, 
[Altered from MDu. leeemos , lijcmoes (mod.Du. 
lakmoes ) Lacmus, prob. from association with Lit 
v.j A blue colouring matter, obtained from various 
lichens, esp. archil, Roccella tinctoria. 

It is turned red by acids, and the blue colour is restored 
by alkalis. 

1302 Receipt for Carke in Amolde's Chron. 7ib/x Take 
an C. & aq’rt oflyttmose. 1318 Will of R. Hoby (Somerset 
Ho. ), xij bagges of Lytmos otherwise called white Corke. 
1546 lnv. Ch. Goods Surrey 107 Item for lyttmosse ij li, 
viijff. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. 111. 37 Dry Litmas scraped in 
water. 1606 Peacham Art of Drawing 57 If you put to 
overmuch Litmose it maketh a deep blew. 1640 Rates in 
Noorthouck Lend. (1773) 838/2 Littimus, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. 
id. X722 A ct Encour. Silk Mannf. 4-c. in Land, Gaz. No. 
6040/7 Litmus the Hundred Weight, .. twenty Shillings. 
x8ix A. T. Thomson Land. Disf. ( 18x8) 471 This solution 
. .reddens tincture of litmus. 1898 A llbnti's Syst. Med. V. 
448 Soak the papers in strong neutral litmus and dry them. 

b. attrib as litmus colour, liquor, tincture', 
litmus blue, a blue pigment prepared from lit- 
mus ; litmus paper, unsized paper stained blue 
with litmus, to be used as a test for acids; when 
reddened by an acid, it serves as a test for alkalis. 

x6xa Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 83 The principal hie wes. .are 
Blew bice, Smalt, * Litmose blew. 1727 W. Mather Vng. 
Man's Comp. 83 Put the quantity of a Hazel-Nut of Lit- 
mose-blue, to three Spoonfuls of Conduit-Water. 1803 W. 
Saunders Min. Waters 30 Another portion of the same 
■"litmus liquor reserved for comparison. 1803 Davy in Phil. 
Trans, XCIXI. 246 A fluid came over, which reddened 
■"litmus-paper. 1827 Faraday Chew. Manip, xii. 270 Two 
of them [test papers], .surpass the rest, these are litmus and 
turmeric papers. 1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. 
(ed. 4I 367 May’s "litmus tincture. 

Litnien, variant of Litten vO Obs. 
t Lit ore an, a. Obs. rare ~ °. [f. L. litore-us 
(f. lit or-, lit us, littus, shore) 4 -AN.] =Littobal a. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

T LitO’te. Obs. rare“~ x . See also Liptote. 
[a, F. lit ole, ad. Gr. Mti.ttjs : see next.] *= next. 

1643 Rutherford Tryal tf Tri. Faith xv. rr6, Ps. 23. 4 
Yea though I walk [etc ] ; its a Litote, I will believe good : 
its a cold and a dark shadow to walke at deaths right side. 

II Litotes (lsrttfl/z). lihet. [Gr. XTrorrjs, f. 
Afros smooth, plain, small, meagre.] A figure of 
speech, in which an affirmative is expressed by the 
negative of the contrary ; an instance of this. 

Examples of litotes are: ‘A citizen of no mean city’; 
‘When no small tempest lay on us.’ 

1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 3. 1696 in Phillips (ed._ 5). 
1727 Pope, etc. A rt of Sinking 1 15 The litotes or diminution, 
[is the peculiar talent] ofladies, whisperers,. and backbiters. 
1883 Schaff Hist. Chr. Ch. I. v. 291 Pressing into his ser- 
vice, .the litotes and other rhetorical figures. 

Litrameter (litrsemx'tai). [f. Gr. xirpa a 
pound + Meteb.] An instrument for ascertaining 
the specific gravity of liquids. 

1826 R. Hake in Amer. Jml. Sci. ly Arts XI.. 183 On the 
Litrameter. This name . .is given to one of the instruments 
which I have contrived for ascertaining specific gravities. 

1838 in Simmonds Diet. Trade. Hence in mod. Diets. 

t Litre 1 . Obs. rare— K In7lytre. [ad. late 
L. litra, a. Gr. Xtrpa a pound.] A pound. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 432 One silver boul, weigh- 
ing flue lytres [marg. or pounds]. 

Litre 2 (lrtsa, Fr. Inr). Also U.S. liter, [a. 
F. litre, first formed in 1 793 ; suggested by litron, 
the name of an obsolete Fr. measure of capacity, 
app. f. late L. litra, a. Gr. Xtrpa pound.] The 
unit of capacity in the metric system, represented 
by a cube whose edge is the tenth of a metre, and 
equivalent to rather more than if pints. 

18x0 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Littre, Decimeter cube. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 56/1 Four litres and a half make, 
roughly speaking, an imperial gallon. 1866 Odling Anim. 
Chem. 6 If we take, .a litre ofhydiogen and a litre of chlo- 
rine, we obtain exactly two litres of hydrochloric acid, 1886 
W. J, Tucker E. Europe 336 The farmers.. strike bargains 
over a couple of 1 liters ‘ of wine with the Hebrew corn, 
cattle, or pig dealer. 

|| Litron. [Fr. ; see prec.] (See cpiot.) 

1723 Bradley Fain, Diet. s.v. Wig, Half a Litron or some- 
what more than half a pint of wheat flower. 

Li tster. ? Obs. Forms : 4 litestere, 4-5 lit- 
tester, 5 littstar, lystare, -er, lyt(a)ster, lyt- 
tester, 5-6 lytster, 6 litstair, 5- litster, (9 dial. 
lister), [f. Lit v. + -stkb.] A dyer. 

c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 17 No mader, welde, or wod 
no litestere Ne knew. 1428 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 6 [He] 
seld yt furth decey vabilly to lytsters, and, in especial, to John 

a rkby and Robert Dowfe, lytsters of York. 1432 Test. 

>r. (Surtees) 11. 21, I wyll .. to Kendall wyfe, lyttester, 
xxvj“vii| d . 1488 Nottingham Roc. III. *2 Et de iijs. pro 
firm a unius gardini nuper in tenura Thomae Parker, litster. 
1587 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, c. 119 As alsua ane litstair or ma 
for fitting and perfitting of hair saide warkis. 1609 N. 
Riding Fee. I. 165 Tho. Newton, litster, presented for 
brewing [etc.]. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich, II, xcv, 
As though the state Might weare noe Cloath by Dyed in 
Litstar’s fatt, 17x4-26 G. Guthrie Mem. (1900) 18 He had 
also two other Sons. .both Litsters in Aberdeen. 1819 Hun- 
ter Hallamsk. Gloss., Lister. 1887 Bulloch Pynours 85 
The bum still runs, hut now of small use to any Litster. 

Iiitfc, Littarge, obs. ff. Light, Lit, Lithabge. 
Litte, obs. f. or var. Lit, Lite. 

Li tten, sb. Obs. exc. dial. F'orms : 1 lfc-tdn, 
5 lytton(e, letton, 6 lyttyn, 7 littou, 6-r litten. 


LITTElf, 


S 50 


LITTER. 


[OE. lic-f&n, f. lie corpse, Lion 4 - tun enclosure, 
Town.] A churchyard. (Of. Chukoh-litten.) 
egoo tr. Baida's Hist. m. xvii. (Schipper) 268 His lichama 
..wm.. on \>u:v:x bro].>ra lictunp bebyri^ed. c 1420 Citron. 
Vilod. 4087 Bot when he come in to fiat chirche-iyttone ]», 
Twey weraen he fountle fore. 1474-5 in Swayoe Chnrckw. 
Acc. Sa-mm (18961 18 It. of the gift of the Bochers for 
grounds to her Stallys with cute the letton ijr. Ibid. 20 It’ 
in cleansyng of the Lytton xj<i r . 1306 Will of Leer (Somer- 
set Ho.), To be buried in the cloister or in the lyttyn of the 
Trynite. 1595 in Swayne Churckw. Acc. Saritm ((896) 145 
The wale against the lit ten. 1614-15 Ibid. 165 hi asonn mend- 
inge the Church iitton wale, 51. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Lit ten, as Church-luten ; a word us’d in Wiltshire for a 
Church-yard. 1798 J. J efferson Hampsh. Gloss. (MS.) 
s.v., The bury*, ground at Holy Ghost Chapel at B’stoke 
is called the Litten. It is used also at Newbury in Berks. 
18x8 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets. 

Litten ilit’n), ppl. a. [pseudo-archaic pple, of 
Light ».-] —Lighted. Usually hi cornu., e.g. 
dim-, gray-, red -lit ten. 

a 1849 Pos Haunted Palace vi, And travellers now within 
that valley, Through red-litteu windows, see Vast forms 
thatmovefantastically To ^discordant melody. 1861 Lytton 
& Fane Tannhtiuseryd And ‘ salvum me fan Domine ’ they 
suug Sonorous, in the ghostly going out Of the red-litten 
eve along the land. 187a Morris Earthly, Par. tit. 9 After 
the weary tossing of the night And close dim-liiten chamber. 
1896 Crockett Cleg Kelly 407 Sal Kavannah moved in<o 
tiie gray-litteu space. 1899 Blachw. Mag. : Feb. 319/1 It 
[yellow hair] sprayed out like a cloud of litten gold. 

t Iii'tten, sv. 1 Ohs. Also 2 litnieu, 3 Orm. 
littnenn. [? Extended form (with suffix -bn 5 ) of 
ON. Uta = OE. wiiian to look.] intr. To look to, 
unto. Also const, for to with inf . ; to rely ort. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 Forfo ne litmie [I read litme] namon 
to swiSe to fosse line, c iso 0 Ohmin 6115 pet birri> wislike 
nittenn Uppo |>e sellfenn, undo fo fott 1 ttnenn to J>in fode. 
a 1300 Cursor PI. 10209 Child for to gett foi littend lang. 
1535 Coverdale ger. xlvi. 25 Pharao, and ail them y l litten 
vuto hint. 

t Li*tten, w. 2 Ohs. £? f. lit Lite : see -EN 5.] 
trans. To diminish. 

c 1300 II avelok Hwan Hauelok saw his folk so brit* 

tene, And his lerd so swithe littene, He cam driuende upon 
astede. 

Litter (lifor), sb. Forms: 4-7 liter(e, 4litir, 
littar, 5 leter(e, -yr, lyttar, -ere, -for, -yer, 
lyter(e, -ier. -our, 5-7 lytter, -tre, 6 litto(u.)r, 
(litre), (6-7 lieter, 7 letter, lictier, -ure, litour, 
llttier, littre), 5- litter, [ad. AF. liters, OF. 
litiere, (F. Hliisre) = Pr. leiticra, Sp. lit era, It. lel- 
tiera med.L. leetdria , £ L. led -us (F. lit) bed.] 

* 1 * 1 . A bed. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13817 Quen he had made me hale and 
fere, 1 Pise vp\ he said, wit }>i litere’. a T400-50 A lex- 
ander 4910 All lamed of his letere fo luge as of heuen. 1440 
J. Shirley Dethe K. fames (18x8) 17 The trai tours sought 
the Kyng . .yn the withdrawyng chaumburs, yn the litters, 
undir the presses, 4x460 Tomneley AJyst. xiv, 590 Lo, here 
a lytter redycled. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 61 Tho 
laye they doun on a lytter made of strawe, the foxe hys wyf 
and hys chyldren vvente alle to slepe. 

b. In technical use : A ‘ bed ’ or substratum of 
various materials. 

1848 Ronalds & Richardson Cfew. Technot . 1 . 35 Having 
first made a litter of shingles, planks or billets, with a layer 
of charcoal powder several inches in thickness. 

2 . a. A vehicle in use down to recent times, con- 
taining a couch shut in by curtains, and carried on 
men’s shoulders or by beasts of burden, b. A frame- 
work supporting a bed or couch for tire transport 
of the sick and wounded. 

4*330 Arth. Sf Afcrl. Zryi (Kfilbing) Sche akeuered, par 
inn fay, & was yleyd in liter* A1 must licheanhors here. 
*375 Barbour Bruce ix. 106 In littar that [him] lay, And 
till the slevach held thair vay. 14x2-20 Lydg. Ckrott, Troy 
11. xx, In a lytter made tho full royall. .To airy hym softe 
arid easyly. £1450 Merlin xviii. 301 Than thei ordeyned 
htr a htier vpon two paifrayes. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
xix.vii,.He ordeyned buyers for the wounded knyghtes, 
150* Privy Purse Exp, Eliz. of York ^ 1830) 28 1 tein a covering 
for a litter of ble we doth of guide. 1557 Grimai.d in TotleTs 
Mtsc. (Arb.) 123 In littour la yd, they lead him vnkonth wayes. 
x6°6 Holland Sneton, 51 A flash of lightning glaumed upon 
bis heter, and struck his servant stone dead. 1634 Milton 
Counts 554 The drowsie frighted steeds That draw the litter 
of close-curtain’d sleep. 1663 Wood Life 4 July, The 
scutcheons on the liner hung on still. 1734 tr. Rotlin's 
hijst (1827). I. Pref, 50 To keep himself close shut up 
in his litter. _ 1808 Pike Sources Aiississ. t. 31 Found five 
Utters in which sick or wounded men had been carried. 
*839 Keichtlky Hist. Eng. 1. 429 She was conveyed .. in 
a htteri over which four knights held a canopy of cloth 
of gold. 1854 A. Robertson Nuggets, etc. 153 He soon 
made a comfortable litter in which to carry Elsie home. 

4#, Straw, rushes, or the like, serving as bedding, 

fa. For human beings. 7 i> make Utter of y one’s 
life): to sacrifice lavishly ( =» Y. fairs Uiiinde), Ohs. 

* c 1440 Prompt. Vary. 3x7/3 Lytere of abed, stratus, stra- 
Urum, 4*450 Mk, Cnrtasye 435 in Babees Bh n Gromes 
palettis shyu fyle and make litere, <11483 Liber Niger in 
Housed. Ord. (179 o) 41 The groome porter beritli wood, 
strawe, rushes, fixr the King’s chambre, making the King’s 
litters of his bed. 265a Howsu. Ciraf/Vs Rev. Naples u, 
**9 Whereupon the said Duke offer'd to make litter of his 
life for the service of his Catholick Majesty the King. 1774 
£°llyrr Hist. Eng. II. xa_6 John Baldwin held the manor 
of Oterarsee . . by the service of finding litter fur the king’s 
bed, viz.^in summer grass or herbs, and in winter straw. 

b. For anima.s. In mod. use also, the straw and 
dung together, • 


fi3i4~*5 Rolls ofParlt. I. 302/2, xxiti quarters de aveyn & 
de Titter.] c X430 Lydg. Hors, Rhepe, <y G. (Roxb.) xo As 
pelows bento ehambresagreable So is harde strawe lytter for 
thestable. c 1440 1’ romp. Parv. 307/2 Lytere, or strowynge of 
horse, and other bee-tys, stramonium. 1583 Stobiies A nat. 
Abus. 11. (1882 12 A little straw or litter bad inough for a dog 
to tie in. 1662 GtsttniER Prims. 35,'1'he space which the Horse 
doth possess when in the nigiit time lie lyeth stretcht on his 
Litter. *693 Evelyn Beta Quint. Compl. Card. 1 54 To place 
daily under those Animals, a sufficient quantity of fresh New 
Straw, well spread, which is call’d making of Liner. *731 
Swikt Bro. Protestants Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 181 The gen’ruus 
wheat forgot its pride, And sail’d with fitter side by side. 1809 
Scott Prose Wks. IV. Biographies u. (1870) 124 There was 
no wood to burn and no litter or forage to be had for his 
horses. 1845 florist's gnil. 127 Take some long litter from 
the dung heap. 1849 M aca clay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 320 'Fite 
litter of a farmyard gathered under the windows of ids bed- 
chamber. 

a. Hence applied to straw or similar materials 
used for other purposes, eg. fas a component of 
plaster, ffor thatch, or for the protection of plants. 

i453 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 160 Et de 2 d. solut. pro 
liter pro dobura ibidem, i486 Nottingham Pec. HI. 255 
For litter for dawbyng of )>e same bothes. 1659 Tokriano, 
Silpia, ..licLure, or thatch (or cottages. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hart.. Mar. 11679) 12 'lake off the Littier from your Kernel- 
beds. 1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gardner J. m. xiii. 
304 Tulips . . are protected . . by Coverings of Straw, or long 
Litter. 1744 Pickering in Phil. 'Trans. XI. III. 100 Oyer 
the Bed, thus prepared, must constantly be kept a Covering 
oflong new latter . . to preserve the Plant from the Frost. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. P'ract. Agrie. (ed. 41 II. 195 In frosty 
weather, protect the rows by fern leaves, lo g fitter, or 
brandies of evergreens. 1861 Delamek El. Garden 22 
Agapanthus . . may be permitted to remain throughout the 
winter in the open ground, under a covering of litter or 
leaves. 

4 . Odds and ends, fragments and leavings lying 
about, rubbish; a state of confusion or untidiness; 
a disorderly accumulation of things lying about. 

1730 Swift Lady's Drcssing-r. 8 Strephon . . took a strict 
suney Of all the litter as it lay. 1742 Fielding g. Andrews 
iv. ix, She was ashamed to lie seen in such a pickle, . . her 
house was in such a litter. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xx. 397 Dying flowers, all litter, and everything unsightly, 
admonish the gardener to trim Lis plants. 1835 LJke Philos. 
Manuf 232 They [silkworms! must be well cleansed from 
the litter. 1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. ix. 293 He 
[Turner].. enjoyed and looked for litter... His pictures are 
often full of it. 1868 J. H, Blunt Ref Ch. Eng. I. 347 An 
old pamphlet among the litter of the abbot's study. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman m.xvii. 182 The kitchen was covered 
with the litter of dressmakers preparing for the wedding. 

5 . a. The whole number of young brought forth 
at a birth. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvj, A Litter of welpis. 1546 J. 
Heywoqd I'rov. (1867) 27 The litter is lyke to the syre and 
the damme. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, t. ii. 14, 1 doe heere 
walke before thee, like a Sow, that hath o’rewhelm’d all her 
Litter, but one. _ 1601 Holland Pliny I. 220 'The best of 
the whole litter is that whelpe that is last ere it begin to 
see, 1604 Middleton Witch 1. ii, Seven of their young pigs 
. , Of the last litter. 1698 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. 123 
Possibly this Subject never had a Litter. 1731 Gentl. Mag. 
I. 352 A Litter of young Lions was whelp'd at the Tower. 
1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xiv. led. 2) 276 I n the sow, the bitch, 
the rabbit, .. which have numerous litters, the paps are 
■numerous, 1820 Byron Mar. Pal. nr. ii, The hunter may 
reserve some single cub From out the tiger's litter. X859 
Darwin Grig. Spec, j, <1873) 6 Strongly-marked differences 
occasionally appear in the young of the same litter. 

transf. and fig. 1565 Harding Confut. gevsels' A pot. iv. 
xx. 219 Vereiy a man might thinke this booke was set forth 
by some ennemye of our newe english clergy, ..had not 
them selues .. acknowledged it for a whelpe of their one 
littour. <1x639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 
223 That_ abhominable litter and broods of sin lies which 
have their originall in roans heart. 1662 South Serrn. 
9 Nov. (1663' 35 Let him reflect upon that numerous litter 
of strange, sense-lesse absurd Opinions, that crawle about 
the world. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 6 They are as 
inapprehensive, and of the same litter with the former. x688 
l 'ox Cteri Pro Rege Pref. Aij, In the time when Hawkers 
were loaded with whole Liturs of Pamphlets, <11704 T, 
Brown in R, L’ Kstrange Colloq. Erasm. (1711) 358 A servant 
maid and a litter of children. 1796 Burke Regie, Peace iii. 
Wks. VIII. 282 To bring into an happy birth her abundant 
fitter of constitutions, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on EL viii, 
When' a man had married into ix family where there was 
a whole fitter of women, he might have plenty to put up 
with if he choose. 

+ b. An act of bringing forth young : usually 
in phr. at a or am Utter. Said of animals only. 

(•*440 Promp. Pant. 307/2 Lytere or forthe brynggynge 
of bee»t , y&, fetus, Jttiura. 1693 Duvden guvenalvi. 1.1697) 
129 The thirty Pigs at one large Litter farrow’d. *794 
S. Williams Vermont px The female produces from three 
to six young ones at a litter. 

6‘. at trilh and Comb as (sense 2) Utter-hearer, 
-Her, -car, -gelding, -man, -window ; . also iiiter- 
wise aclv. ; (sense 3) Utter-cutting ; (sense 5 ^Utter- 
sister. 

1552 ir.i.yor Diet., Lecticariola, she that atteiideth on a 
*licier bearer, *870 Morris Earthly Par. II, 111. 14 He 
shut his eyes, and now no more could hear His litter, 
hearers' feet. *859 Tennyson Enid 1414 Yet raised and 
laid him on a *I!tter-bier. 18x2 Sir R. Wu.s< in Pm. Diary 
I. 140 Two of my dragoons, .not into the *iittcr-cars of the 
country. 1851 Illustr. Catat. Gt. Exhib. 396 Two-knife 
cane-top Hitter and chafT-cuttiug machine. 1836 Devon 
Issue Each. gas. I 319 A * litter-gelding for the Queen’s 
litter. 1505 Ld. Treas. Aye. Scot. III. 97 Item, for ij 
steikis clmmlot to the Querns tua hitter men . . viij'fi 1647 
H award Crown Rev. 33 Six Littermen: Fee a peicc 10/. 
1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 84 Augustus Caesar . . had 
escaped a thunderclap which kill’d his litter-man close toy 


him. *707 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. tit. xi. 440 All 
belongingto the Stables, as Coachmen, Footmen, Littermen, 
Postilions, &c. 1897 Sketch 24 Nov. 192 The puppy .. is 
a "litter-sister to the then ten-weeks-old Wayward, a 1661 
Holyday guvenal 42 Keep His "litter-window shut, and he 
can sleep, a *626 Bacon New A tl. (1900) 32 H e was carried 
in a rich Chariott, without Wheeles, "Litter-wise. 

latter (li'tsj), V. [f. Litter t/a] 

•fl. trans. To carry in a litter. Ohs. rare — 1 , 

X713 ? Darrell Gentl. Instructed 1. Suppl. iii. 18 These 
Pagan Ladies were litter’d to Campus Martius, ours are 
coach’d to Hide-Park. 

2. To furnish (a horse, etc.) with litter or straw 
for his bed; humorously, to provide (a person) 
with a bed. Also to litter down. 

1398 Tsevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii, xli. (1495) 802 The 
colte is not lyttrid vvyth strawe nother coryed wyth an 
horse combe. 1607 Tofsei.l P'our-f. Beasts [1658) 291 It 
shall be necessary to keep him warm . by littering him up to 
the belly with fresh straw, a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 
n. (1693' 3° Tell them how they litter their Jades and 
exercise Merchandize in the House of God. 1737 Bracken 
Tnrriery Impr. (1749) 1. 77 Bedding or littering him down 
with dry clean Straw. 1799 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 
XIV. 220 That the stock may be well fed,— littered,— and 
taken care of according to the directions. 1840 Hood Kit- 
mansegg xvt, One is litter’d under a roof Neither wind nor 
waterproof. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 221 
Let him be returned to the stable, filtered down. 1861 
Smiles Engineers II. 1 12 Thrashing straw to litter the large 
stock of cuttle he had on hand. 

absol. 1577 B. Googf. lieresbach’S' Hnsb. t. (1586) 41 b, 
AI kitide of strawe, is good to litter withall. 

transf. or fig. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 1-9, I love 
the browning bough to see That litters autumn’s dying bed. 

3. intr. To lie down on a bed or on litter, rare. 

2634 Habington Castara 11. 72 The Inne, Where he and 

lus horse litter’d. 1858 W. Arnot Lawsfr. Heaven II 279 
That poor wretch .. 1ms a number of children littering in 
the hovel which they call their home. 

4. trans. + a. To compound (plaster) with or as 
with litter (ohs.). (C£ Litter sb. 3 c.) b. nonce- 
use. To plaster. 

*559 Morwyng Evonym.fs Some use pure day littered 
with ox heare. 1862 J. Skelton Nugas Grit. \. 60 The 
hovels of the natives were built of turf, littered with mud. . 

5. To cover with litter. Also with down. 

1700 Dryden Cock <j|- Fox 226 But, for his ease, well 
littered was the floor. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 55 
A loose stable, well littered down with flesh stiaw. X831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iii. (x8pi) 73 Mind, which grows, not 
like a vegetable (by having its_ roots littered wiih etymo- 
logical compost), but like a spirit. 

b'. a. To cover as witli litter, to strew toith ob- 
jects scaitered in disorder. Also with round, up. 

17x3 Swift Cadenus <$• Vanessa Wks, 1755 III. n. 15 
They found The room, with volumes litter’d round. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover ij. Wks. 1799 II. 68 You know how 
angry your mother is at their rapping, and littering the 
house. 1784 Covvi'er Task vi. 280 Littering with unfolded 
silks The po.ished counter. 1835 Scott Earn. Lett. 17 May, 
We need not litter up your house.. as we can always get 
into a hotel. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. v, A diney room 
lined with books and littered with papers. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. 1. iv. 49 Dinner was over. The floor was 
littered witli rushes and fragments of rolls and broken meat. 
1895 E. A. Pakkhs Cart: Health 35 Serving merely to litter 
up the surface of the earth. 

b. To scatter in disorder about, on, over. 

173 x Swift Strephon <$• Chloe 289 View them litter’d on 
the floor, Or strung on pegs behind the door. 1863 Fr. A. 
Kemble Reshi, in Georgia 31 Firewood and shavings lay 
littered about the floors. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My liemitt. 
I. xviii. 358 A room, .which we found full of soldiers asleep 
littered over the floor. 

e. Of things ; To lie about in disorder upon. 
*856 Lever Martins of Cro'M. 14 Pieces of stuccoed 
traevry. .littered the garden and the terrace. 1882 B. D. W. 
Ramsav Recoil. Alii. Semi. II. xiv. 41 Papers, _ belonging to 
our various departments under him, littering his table. 1896 
A. E. Housman Shrcpsh, Lad xli, Or filtering far the fields 
of May Lady-smocks a-bleacliing lay. 

7. Of animals, occas. transf. in contemptuous use 
of human beings; To bring forth (young). 

1484 Caxton Tables of YE sop 1. ix, Whan the bytche had 
lyttred her lytyl dogges. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 187 She 
doth lytter them det-pe under the ground and so the wolf 
doth not. 1607 Shaks. Cor. in. i. 239, I would they were 
Barbarians, as they are, Though in Rome littered. x6xo 
— Temp, 1. ii. 282 Satie for the Son, that [s]he did littour 
heere, A frekelld whelpe, hag-borne. 1622 Donne Semi. 
clvi. VI, 231 Lions are littered perfect but Bear-whelps 
licked unto their shape. *867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. v. 
(1880) 84 Wolves littered their young in the deserted farm- 
houses. 1874 Supernal. Re/fg. I. 1. iv, 112 He must take 
the after-birth of a black cat, which has been littered by 
a first-born black cat. 

Jig. a 18x4 Orpheus in. 5. in New Brit. Theatre III. 299 
For now I see Calamity is littering plagues to me. 
b- absol. or intr, 

1484 Caxton Fables Oj AEsop 1. ix, A bytche which 
wold lyttre and he delyuerd of her lytyl dogges. 1607 
Tofskll Eour-f. Beasts (1658) 30 Pliny precisely affirmetn 
that they litter the thirtyeth day after their conception. 
*733 Swift On Poetry Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 184 Infants aropt, 
the spurious pledges Of gipsies litt’ring under hedges. *848 
Macaulay //A/, xii. Wks, 1866 II. 504 If ever it [Kerry] 
was mentioned, it was mentioned as a horrible desert., where' 
the she wolf still littered. 

Litter, variant of Lighter sb. and v. 

Perh. mispr. for liters, titered. (The quot. for the vb. is 
much older than those under Lighter v.) 

1677 Yakbanton ling. Improv. 152 The goods are littered 
to and from the Ships. Ibid. 153 The great charge .. by 
carrying .. goods by Litters, to and from the Ships. 


LITTERAGE. 

tXii'tterage. Obs. In 7-8 litteridge. [f. 
Littjsu sb. + -age.] a. The process of littering or 
being littered ; birth, b. (See q not. 1726. \ 

1601 Dolman La Primand. Fr. Acact. in. lxxxvii. (1618) 
834 hi the same Countrey there are Bores like to others., 
in tbeir.littefidge, which are grown in two moneths, and yet 
are smaller then conies. 1726 Hat, H 1 st. Irel. 79 The other 
[sort of ore] . .went most away into litteridge or dross. 

£iitterat(e, obs. form of Literate, 

H Litterateur (lztmatbr). [F. litterateur, acl. 
L. litterdtor, f. liitera letter.] A literary man, a 
writer of literary or critical works. 

1806 Filin. Rev. VII. 364 During a part of this time he ’ 
lives with a profligate literateur [sic] of the name of Leau- 
vin. 1816 Byron in Moore Lett. .5- Jmk. (1830J II. xo He 
[Bonstetten] is also a litterateur of good repute. 1854 De 
Quincey Autobiog. S/e. Wks. II. 348 Like Gibbon, he 
[Southey] was the most accomplished litterateur amongst 
the erudite scholars of his time. 1882 P. Fitzgerald Re- 
creat. Lit. Man 1 , ii. 8 For many years now, I have been 
an industrious litterateur of all work. 

]1 Litteratrice 1 /tcram‘s). rare. [F . littira- 
trice, fern, of litterateur.'] A literary woman ; an 
authoress. 

x8.. O. W. Holmes in Corn/dll Mag. Apr. (1S79) 4*9 In 
an inland city, where dwells a litteratrice of note. 
Litterature, obs. form of Literature. 
Littered (li'taad), ppl. a. [f. L itter v. + -ed*.] 
In senses of the vb. 

, 1 . Employed or strewn as litter; also, scattered 
in disorder. 

X754 Dodsley Public Virtue, Agriculture 11, 231 Strew 
around Old leaves or litter’d straw, to screen from heat The 
tender infants. 1863 A. B. Grosaut Small Sins 67, I re- 
member how the littered concealing straw was raised. 1863 
Ld, Lytton Ring A masis II. 137 See these littered shards 
upon the sordid earth ! 

2 . Covered or strewn with litter; clogged ttp 
with litter. 

1870 Evening Standard. 29 Oct., From one of the upper 
balconies of tliis littered chateau we looked down upon 
Paris. 1895 Edncat. Rev. Sept. 166 The mind is left in a 
littered-up condition, 1900 Black w. Mag. Aug. 220/1 He 
looked at the littered table. 

3 . nonce-use. That has produced a litter. 

1894 Gladstone Horace , Odes in. xxvii. 1 With littered 
fox, and lapwing’s call. 

t Lettering, sf>. Oh. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), LiUerings , small Sticks that 
keep the Web stretch'd on a Weaver’s Loom. 

Littering (li'terig), vbl. sb. [f. Litter v. + 
-ING L] In senses of the vb. 

1 . a. The action of furnishing beasts with litter, 
or covering a floor with litter, b. concr. The 
straw of an animal’s bed ; a layer of litter in a 
stable, c. colled. Odds and ends scattered about. 

a. 1607 Markham Caval. v. iv. 15 This is called littering 
of Horses ’. and when you haue thus done, you shall let him 
rest till the next morning. 1849 Stephens Bk. of the Farm 
i 95s Mr. Hunter . . tried . . the littering of the break, occupied 
by the sheep, with straw. 

b. 1382 W yclif Gen. xxxi. 34 Rachel . . hidde the mawme- 
tis under the literyng of a camele. 1836 Ferrier Inst. 
Metaph. Introd. led. 2) 9 To add another coating to the 
infinite litterings of the Augean stable. 

C. 1897 Daily News 3 May 7/2 Ten times more littering 
..is left by the fashionable promenaders on the expensive 
fete days. 

2 . The process of bringing forth (young) or of 
being brought forth. 

* 54 z ~5 Brinklow Lament. 26 b, The ionge in the lytter- 
ynge, or forth bryngynge, 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) no They [bitches] have milk about five days before 
the littering. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m.xxv. 174 
At the first littering their eyes are fastly dosed. 

Littering (linerig), ppl. a. [f. Litter v. + 
-ing C] That litters, or makes a ‘ litter’. 

1863 Atkinson Stanton Grange xvi. (1864) 172 The first 
thing I saw . . was part of a huge littering jackdaw’s nest. 

Litterure, variant of Lettrure Obs. 

Littery (liter!), a. [f. Litter sb. + -y.] Of or 
pertaining to litter ; marked by the presence of 
litter ; tending to produce litter ; untidy. 

1805. Dickson Prod. Agrk. I. 270 The long littery dung 
from livery stables. 1847 in Fraser’s Mag. (1848) XXXVII. 
308 The littery practice of serving up the potatoes in thqir 
skins. 1838 Miss Mulock Th. about Wont. 275. The rooms 
are untidy and ‘ littery 1859 R. Thompson Gardener's 
Assist. 622 As much short moist dung as will prevent the 
littery portion from becoming dry. 1866 Carlyle Remin. 
I.. 101 He took me into his library, a rough, littery, hut 
considerable collection. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 43/3 .The 
whole process is troublesome, littery, . .and is. .uncertain in 
its results. 

Littimus, obs. form of Litmus, 

+ Li’tting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Lit v. + -ing L] 
The action of colouring, dyeing, or painting. Also 
Comb. + litting-lead, a dyer’s vat 
d 1223 A ncr. R. 392 Ine schelde beoS )>reo hinges, j>et treo, 
and (xet leSer, & ]>e peintunge [v.r. litinge], .71440 Pramp. 
Part i. 308/2 Lytynge of clothe (MS. A’., P. littinge), 
tindura. 1485-6 Durham A cc. Rolls {Surtees) 157 Oper. 
Siiti super.. et posicione unius lyttynglede. *543 Extracts 
Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 187 Ane gryt fitting leid, price 
twenty poundis, ane litill fitting leid, price sax poundis. 
*368 Satir. Poems Reform, xlviii. 31 Seure, he my witting, 
not brunt in the fitting. 

Little (lrt’l), a., adv., and sb. Forms: 1 
ltftel, Iftel, Norihumb. lyttil, (lyil-, litl-), 2-3 
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lutel, lut(t)I-, Iit(t)l-, 3 lutil, luttel, leltel, j 
3-5 luytel, litelle, -ul, 3-6 lit (t) el, litell, 4 
luitel, littil, lytille, -ulle, 4-5 lytul, 4-6 lytel, 
-il, -yll, litil-1, littill, -ell, 4-7 litle, 3 litull e, 
-ille, -yll, littull, lytyle, -elle, 5-6 lyt, t)ell, 
lyttyll, lytill, -yl(le, 6 lyt(t)le, lyttil, lytel, 
lityll, (laytell, lickell, 7 lieklej, 6- little. See 
also Leetle. [OE. lytel , lytel, corresponds to OS. 
lutl.il (MDu. luttel, lettel, Du. luttel), OHCi. hizzil, 
also liusil . ? luzil (MHG., mod.G. dial, liitzel ) 
AVGer. ■Huttilo-, f. *lut (prob. f. the root o; OE. 
Mian to bow down : see Lout v.) represented in 
OE. lyt, lyt (and the equivalent forms : see Lite 
sb.), and in OS. luttik, OFris. litlich, OHG. luzzig 
little. A synonymous and phonetically similar ( but 
radically unconnected) adj. OTeut. *lililo- is found 
as Goth, leitils, ON. litell (Sw. liten, lilla. Da. 
liden, Ulle), and possibly in OE. Utel, MDu. lilel, 
mod.Fleni. lijter\ the root *lit- pre-Teut. * leid - 
may be co.cn. with *loid- in Gr. XolSopos abuse, L. 
Indus ( :—*loidos ) play ; some scholars have com- 
pared Lith. laidau I let flow , Icidiu 1 set free. 

The long vowel, in OE. lytel is vouched for by metrical 
evidence (Sievers in Beitrdge X. 504) and certain features of 
the declension (Sarrazin ibid. IX. 365), as well as by the early 
ME. luitel. On the other hand, the Northumb. lyt tel, and 
the widespread early. ME. luttel, lit tel, suggest that they 
may have been short in some dialects, and perh. generally in 
the syncopated fiexional forms. The modern dialects that 
are marked by a large Scandinavian element in the vocabu- 
lary mostly have the. vowel long, the pronunciation being 
(lat’l) or the like; this seems to point to influence from the 
ON. litell.) 

A. adj. The opposite of great or much. Compar. 
Less, Lesser ; superb Least. 

These forms, however, are not quite coextensive in appli- 
cation with the positive, so that in certain uses the adj. has 
no recognized mode of comparison. The difficulty is com- 
monly evaded lay resort to a synonym (as smaller, smallest j ; 
some writers have ventured to employ the unrecognized 
forms lit: ter. Hit test, which are otherwise confined to dialect 
or imitations of childish or illiterate speech. 

I. Opposed, to great. Often synonymous with 
small. 

Its customary antithetic association (in mod. Eng.) is with 
great or big, not with large ; on the other hand, small is 
the customary antithesis of great or large, hut not of big. 
One difference between the two synonyms is that little is 
capable of emotional implications, which small is not. 

1 . Of material objects, portions of space, etc. : 
Small in size, not large or big. Of persons ; Shoit 
in stature. 

c 1000 /Ei.fric Gram. i. (Z.) 2 Ic /Elfric wolde has lytlan 
hoc awendan to engliscum gereorde of 3 am staifcraffte. 
a 1223 Leg. Katli, 2517 Of fie lutle banes, fie flowed ut wi 3 
he eoile, flowe 3 oder eoile ut. c *290 S.Eng, Leg. 1 . 407/162 
He may here in ) e grouude ane luttle worm i-seo. <11300 
Cursor M. 14939 A Intel hill Man calles mont oliuete. 1432- 
50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 373 He sebewede to hym a lytulle 
rownd dyche. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 1. xvi, The xj kynges 
. . withdrew e hem to a lytil woode and so ouer a lytyl rytier. 
1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 178 War. .l ane cat and sho 
ane lyttill mous. 1396 Shark. Merck. V. 1. ii. 1 By my troth 
Nerrissa, my little body is wearie of this great world, a 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Matt. I, i. 4 Even in the very little 
Insects, there appears the excellent work of the Divine 
Wisdom. 1735 Boi.ingbrokb Study Hist. (1777) 33s There 
is a prejudice in China in favour of little feet. 1818 Scott 
Rob Ray xiii, You may bring him to the little back-gate. 
1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxi, She was called tall and 
gawky by some ..of her own sex, who prefer littler women. 

b. Used to designate animal and vegetable 
species or varieties which are distinguished by 
their smallness from others belonging to the same 
genus or bearing the same name, 
c 1430 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 227 pe lytel daysye. 
1362 Turnrr Herbal n. 133 Mousiayle or litle stone crop. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 327 Little 
Mouse-tail. 1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte Amer. Oruith. 
I. no The little owl is seven inches and a half long. 1861 
M iss Pratt Flower. PI. V. 293 Little Bulbous Rush. X876 
Smiles Sc. Halier, xii. (ed. 4) 247 The Little Auk has a 
wonderful power of resisting the fury of the waves. 

C. Used to characterize the smaller or less import- 
ant of two countries or places of the same name. 
+ Little Britain, Brittany. Similarly in many 
Eng. village names, as Little Guiding, Little Mal- 
vern ; in river-names; and in names of streets: 
cf. Great a. 6 e. Also in names of constellations, 
as the Little Bean cf. Great a. 6d. 

7x400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 259 Descendynge toward the 
litille Armeuye. c 1450 King Ponthus 4 Fair Sidone xxvi. 
heading (1897) 93 How Ponthus retorned to Litle Bretayn, 
c 1330 [see Britain 2]. 1640^ Yorkf. Union Hon. 73 Phile- 
bert de Ghandew, a Baron in his own countrey of little 
Brittaine in France. 1677 F. Sandford Gemalog. Hist. 
Kings Eng. 62 Conan of Little Britain. 

d. With snperl. meaning, in little finger, toe. 
a s 000 Boetk. Metr. xx. 179 part hire [w, of the soul] j>y 
lsesse on (tem lytlan ne biS anum fingre j>e hire on eallurn 
bi ‘5 |)SEm lichuman. £1290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 309/329 3 if he 
ne may with is luytel finguer ane man to sunne teche, .1398 
T revisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxix. (1493) 140 The fyfthe 
fyngre is the lytyll fyngre and highte Auricularis. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 36 Ech poynt schal be from opir hi pe 
brede of a Util fyngtr. 14 . . Horn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 679/10 
Hie articulus, a lytyle too. _ 1333 Coverdale i Kings xii. 
xo My litle fynger shall be thicker then my fathers loynes. 
i *563-83 Foxk A. 4 M. II. 804/1 Openly pronouncing that 


LITTLE. 

Luther had more learning in his litle finger, then all y« 
doctours in England in their whole bodies. 1643 I. Steer 
tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xv, 61 His fore-finger, .jmd little finger 
were., burnt. 1726 Monro Anat. Bones (1741) 305 Os me- 
tatarsi of the little Toe is the shortest. 1840 Dickens Bairn, 
Rndge lxxviii, He used the little finger . . of his right hand 
as a tobacco-stopper. 1872 Mivart Elcm. Anat. 132 The 
fifth [finger is] tiie 1 little digit’. 

e. Often emphasized by being coupled with some 
other adj. implying smallness. + Also reduplicated 
little litt/’e. 

a 1400-30 A lexander 507 Scho had layd in his lape a litill 
tyne egg. 1342 Udai.l Erasm . Apopk, x8q When he. .sawe 
there a iitie -litle 'Berthe, & in the same a fitle preatie small 
fyer, he saied [etc.]. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, m. lit. 153 And my 
large Kingdome, for a little Graue, A little little Graue, 

•hi obscure Graue. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV, v. i. 29 Any pretty 
little tine Kickshuwes. *598 — Meny W. 1. iv. as. lie hath 
hut a little wee-face. 

2 . Used spec, of young children or animals. Little 
one (often pi.) : child, offspring, young one. 

7893 K. aElfued Ores. m. xviL § 1 His^ingran dohtor.. 
seo wjes lytel cild. 7x200 Ormin 3217 piss Hf to ledenn he 
bigann Whann he wass jet full litell. Ibid. 8053 Whil patt 
1 wass litell child Icc held o child ess juEwess. 7x386 
Chaucer Man of Law’s Prol. 73 Thy litel children hanging 
by the hals For thy Iason, that was m loue so fals. 7x420 
Sir A in ad ace (Camden) Ixvii, He toke vppe the ladi, and 
the litulle knaue. 1468 J. Paston, jun. in P. Lett. II. 3x9 
And, rnodyr, I beseche yow that ye wolbe good inastras 
to my lytyll man, and to se that he go to scole. 1326 Tin- 
dale Matt. x\iii. 6 Whosoever offende one of these lytel! 
wons, which beleve in me. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. iv. iv. 
47 Nan Page (my daughter) and my little sonne. x6xx 
CoTGit., Petit, ..the little one, oryoung one, of a beast. 1641 
Maumion Antiquary 1. i, Well said, Tittle-one, I think thou 
art wiser than both of them. X779 T. Twining in Retreat . 

4 Stud. (1882: 71 My sister and her little fellow-traveller. 
1819 Shelley Cenci v. iii. 103 My wife! my little onesl 
Destit ute, helpless. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 172 
Through life he continues to regard the little Bentincks with 
paternal kindness. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 377 
Among the Carnivora the mothers have frequently to hide 
their little ones in case the father eats them. 1898 Flo. 
Montgomf.ry Tony 19 The little boy’s small back. 

b. Little language : Swift’s name for the in- 
fantine dialect which he used in conversation and 
correspondence with ‘ Stella (Often quoted in 
references to Swift’s life.) 

17x1 Swift jmd. to Stella 4 May (1901) 209 Do you know 
that every syllable I write I hold my lips just for all the 
world as if I were talking in our own little language to MD ? 
H. Used to convey an implication of endearment 
or depreciation, or of tender feeling on the part of 
the speaker. Also coupled with an epithet ex- 
pressing such, feelings, e. g. pretty, sweet little. 

1367 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 154 The wois that Ouid 
in Ibin Into his pretty lytill built did wryte, 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. hi. i. 204 And when she weepes, weepe euerie 
little fluwer. 1396 — Merck. V. v. i. st In such a night 
Did pretty Iessica (like a little shrow) Slander her Loue. 
1597 — 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 223, I prethee lack be qUiet,_the 
Rascall is gone : ah, you whorson little valiant Villaine, 
you. 1694 Wood Life 23 June, I returned from London in 
the company of a little poore thing, Sir Lacy Osbaldeston. 

1819 Shelley Cyclops 246 My dear sweet master, My dar- 
ling little Cyclops. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 154 
A rosebud set with little wilful thorns. 1849 Dickens Dav. 
Copp. xxvi, She had the most delightful little voice, the 
gayest little huigh, the pleasantest and most fascinating 
little ways, that ever led a lost youth into hopeless slavery. 
1883 R. "w. Dixon Maim 1. viii. 23 Sweet was her carriage, 
sweet the littl e folds Of her fair dress close drawn with meekest 
care. Mod. Bless your little heart ! 

4 . Of collective unities : Having few members, 
inhabitants, etc. ; small in number. 

7X000 Ags. GosJ>. Luke xii. 32 Ne ondrsed Jiu Jre la lytle 
heard. 7 1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. r A litel faun 
Which Jrat ydeped is Bobbe up and down. 1513 Bradshaw 
St. Werburge 1. 1843 A lytell' vyllage called Exmynge. 
1563 Stapleton tr. B aula's Hist. Ch. Eng. 152 A fide parte 
of these reliques were at that time in this monasterle. 1588 
Shaks. L.L.L. 1. i. 13 Our Court shall be a little Achademe. 
159X — 1 Hen. VI, iv. ii. 46 A little Heard of Englands 
timorous Deere. 1611 Biblf. Exod. xiu 4 If the housbold 
be too little [Coverdale few] for the lambe. 1696 View Crt. 
St. Germain 2 The number of the Consciencious Jacobites 
.. must be very little. 1734 Cowi er Ep. Rob. Lloyd 18 
A fierce banditti. .Make cruel inroads in my brain, And 
daily threaten to drive thence My little garrison of sense. 

1820 Keats Ode on Grecian Urn iv, What little town by 
river or sea shore. .Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 7 In the realm of mere letters, 
Voltaire is one of the little band of great monarchs. 1879 
Whitney Sanskrit Gram. 157 In a little class of instances 
(eight) the root has a preposition prefixed. 

5 . Of immaterial things, considered in respect of 
their quantity, length in series, etc. 

7 X27S Passion Our Lord 1 in 0 . E. Misc. 37 lhereb nv 
one lutele tale ha* ich eu wille telle, c 1330 Spec. Gy War w. 
166 He. .halt fierof ful litel prys. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
xvin. xvfii. The knyghte. .put. ,a lytel dele of water in his 
mouthe. 1553 Bradforth in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. 
xlv. 127 Thoughe yt be never so dauiigerous to me to sett 
this lyttell treatys abroad. _ 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 54 
He speake in a monstrous little voyce. 1599 — Much Ada 
v. i. 162, 1 said thou hadst a fine wit : true saies she, a fine 
little one. 1398 T. Bastard Chrestole-ros 14 The Printer 
when I askt a iittle sumtne, Huckt with nre for my books.. 
x 8 og Malkin Gil Bias v„ i. r 66 He was no longer at a loss 
for his little pocket expenses. 1843 Dickf.ns Christmas 
Carol iii. 99 Tiny Tim. . had a plaintive little voice and 
sang it very well indeed. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. 1 . 335 Proprietors, who.. derived their subsistence from 
little freehold estates. *872 Earle Philo/. • Eng. Tongue 
§ 499 The indefinite article, which is descended {tom. the 
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littlest of the numerals. 1875 E. C. Stedman Victorian 
Poets 152 A little poem, ‘ The Flower 

6 . Of dimension, distance, or period of time : 
Short, f So little while (advb. phr.) : for so short 
a time. 

Beowulf my? (Gr.) He onwej? Iosade, lytle hwile lifwynna 
breac. c 1203 Lay. 343 Nes Brutus i bon londe bute lutel 
ane wile. Ibid, 36939 per heo leien stiile ane lytle stunde. 
a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 14754 (GQtt.) ?e felle bis kirc dune 
to be grund, I sal it raise m littel stound. c 137S Sc. Leg. 
Saints Prol. 28 In lytil space here, I wryt Joe lyf of sanctis 
sere, c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1283 A lytyll tyne 
hys ey castyng hym besyde. c 1440 Generydes 148 After 
Soper, withynne a litill space She brought hym to hisbedde 
with torche light. 1540 in Strype Eccl. MemA 1721) I. 11. 
App. lxxii. 174 They may think things pas lightly here, 
that are so little while liked. 1591 H arington Ort. Fur, 11. 
xii, When that she a little way had past. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 
tv. i. 157 Our little life Is rounded with a sleepe. 1667 Mil- 
ton P . L. x. 320 And now in little space The Confines met 
of Empyrean Heav’n And of this World. 1675 M arvell 
Carr, ccxxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 449 Although., the House of 
Commons hath both days been long and. very busy, the 
relation falls within a litle compasse. _ 1712^ Addison Sped. 
No. 475 v 2 She hopes to be married in a little time. 1859 
FitzGerald tr. Omar Hi. [18991 70 You know how little 
while we have to stay. 

b. Qualifying a sb. denoting definite measure of 
duration or distance, to emphasize its brevity, 
f Also, in 16 - 17 tli c., used for: Bare, scarcely 
complete. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cvii. 128 In the mornyng 
they wer within two lytell leages of Auberoche._ 1563 
Grafton Citron. II. 343 The Abbey of Mauros, which was 
.ix. little myle from Rosebourgh. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 
147 A little Month, or ere these shooes were old. 1670 
Cotton Espernon 11. vii, 312 This retirement of the Duke’s 
being but ten little Leagues from Paris. 1697 tr. Le Comte's 
Mem. S Rem. China, iv. (1737) 108 It is off of Nankin thirty 
leagues from the sea, a little half league broad. _ 1794 
Cowper Moralizer corrected 17 Distant a little mile he 
spied A western bank’s still sunny side. x8x6 J. Wilson 
City of Plague u, i. 98 Your brother died Some little hours 
before. 1848 Brougham Of Revolutions Wks. 1857 VIII. 
232 But a little month ago, and.. the Germans would have 
held the like language of national self-complacency. 1871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus v. 5 We, when sets in a little hour the 
brief light, Sleep one infinite age, a night for ever, 

7. Of qualities, emotions, conditions, actions, or 
occurrences : Small in extent or degree. 

111205 Lay. 26452 For tettere heo }elp makieS heore mon- 
scipe is luttel. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 195 Better is a 
litel losse ban a longe sorwe. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 
333 No man shuld li^e a lytel lesyng to saue b e worlds. 
c 1440 Boctus <y Sidrak (Laud MS. 559 If. 3), I shall teche 
yoow a lytill leste : That befelle oonys in y 1 Este. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 704 pat litel sinful dede. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 182 (1604 Qo.) Where loue is great, the 
litlest doubts are feare, Where little feares grow great, great 
loue growes there, c 1620 in Hatton Corr, (1878) 3 It is a sinn, 
and that not a lickle one. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 1. i, 
Upon that I proceed, .. though with very little hopes to re- 
claim him, 1885 J. K. Fowler in Daily News 14 J ttly 2/1 
Fowl-growing and egg-selling are distinctly little businesses. 

T b. Const, of'. Having the quality or perform- 
ing the action mentioned to a slight extent only. 

£1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1 . 195 And sib b es foulis ben litil 
of prys._ 01381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 513 , 1 am a sede foul 
. .and litil of cunnynge. 1432 Rolls of Parti. IV. 405/2 Thei 
twines] wex all noght or litell of value, c 1450 Bk. Citrtasye 
34 in Babees Bk., Loke bou be hynde and lytu.Ur. of worde. 
1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop iv. xiv, It behoveth not to 
the yong and lytyl of age to mocke . . theyr older. 1508 
Dunbar Tua muriit wemen 185 He lukis as he wald luffit 
be, thocht he be litill of valour. 

c. With agent-noun or sb. indicating occupation, 
etc. : That is snch on a small scale. 

01440 Promp. Parv. 308/1 Lytylle lyare, mendacnlns. 
1767 A. Young Farmer’s Lett, to People 55 A much larger 
capital than any little farmer can possess. 1834 Youatt 
Cattle vi. 192 The dairyman and the little farmer clung to 
the old breed. 

d. Now often idiomatically in somewhat playful 
use, indicating some feeling of amusement on the 
part of the speaker. 

1885 Anstey Tinted Venus 7a How long do you mean to 
carry on this little game? 1888 Rider Haggard Col. 
Quaritch ix, How well she managed that little business of 
the luncheon. Mod. I understand his little ways. 

8 . a. Qf things : Not of great importance or in- 
terest; trifling, trivial. 

axtoo O. E. Ckrort. an. 656 (Laud MS.) Hit is litel beos 
Rife, a 1175 Colt. Horn. 221 Hwi wolde god swa litles 
binges him forwerne. c xaoo Vices if Virtues (1888) 17 Ouer 
litel bing $u ware trewe ; ouer michel bing ic Se seal setten. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 3302 Leue freind. .J>ine asking Es noght 
hot a litell thing. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1, iii. 2x3 How long 
a time lyes in one little word. 1606 — Ant. if Cl. ti. ii. X34 
All little Ietousies which now seeme great. .Would then be 
nothing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 524 Every little 
discontent appears to him to portend a revolution. 1865 
Dickens Mui. Fr. in. v, Constant attention in the littlest 
things. 

b, Of persons : Not distinguished, inferior in 
rank or condition. Now rare. 

c xaao Bestiary 68q He 5 a is ai in heuene roikel, wurS her 
man, and tus was litel. c 1450 tr. De imitations in. viii. 
75 If bou coudist at all tymes abide meke & litel in biself. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason xx, I am. .litil seruaunt unto the quene 
of the countre. x<Si* Bible i Sam. xv. x 7 When thou wast 
litle in thine owne sight. X744 Ozell tr. Brantome's Sp. 
Rhodomontades 60 Honour'd and esteem’d , .both by Gentle 
and Simple, by Little and Great Folks, xypt Johnson 
Rambler No, 15a r 5 To learn how to become little with- 
»ut being mean, *772 Mackenzie Man World 1. viii. (1823) 


428 There is no Tax so heavy on a little man, as an acquain- 
tance with a great one. 1827 Lytton Pelham ii, There was 
in it . , no cringing to great, and no patronising condescen- 
sion to little people. 

9 . PaLtry, mean, contemptible ; little-minded. 

1483 Cath. Aitgl. 218/2 Litille, . . declimts ad ingenmm 

pertinet. Ibid., Litille, ... paulus medioentatis est,paululus, 
pupics, pusulaniniis . c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 
Hutchinson (1885) II. 43 One of their own members who 
encouraged ail those little men in their wicked persecution 
of him. Ibid. II. 74. Almost all the parliament-garrisons 
were infested and disturbed with like factious little peo- 
ple. 1693 Dryden Juvenal xiv, Notes (1697) 367 He 
dy’d a very little Death.. being Martyr’d by the fall of a 
Tile from a House. 1701 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. 11. ii. 804, 

I hear thee and disdain thy little Malice. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 268 p 2 lit] renders the Nose-puller odious, and 
makes the Person pulled by the Nose look little and con- 
temptible. 1766 Foudyck Serrn. Yng. Worn. (1767) II. xiii. 
246 Haughtiness is always little. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. 
xi. I. 308 The little passions which so frequently perplex a 
female reign. 1829 Lytton Devereux 11. viii, The littlest 
feeling of all is a delight in contemplating the littleness of 
other people. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char . xix. 484 
They do this with the little cunning of little minds. 

II. Opposed to much. 

10. Not much ; only a slight amount or degree 
of ; barely any. (Often preceded by but. Also in 
phr. little or no . . .). 

c toco Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 31 He. -bus cwm 5 la lytles 
geleafim hwi twynedest J>u? a 1300 Cursor M. 530 J)ow 
may bam find with iitul suink. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2125 
Tristrem, for sof-e to say, Y wold be litel gode. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. 1. 139 To litel latyn Jx>w lernedest, lede, 
in jji ijouthe. c 1386 Ciiaucesr Shipman's Prol. 28 Ther is 
but litil Latin in my mawe. c i 449 Pecock Repr. 1. iii. x6 
Holi Writt geueth litil or noon ligt therto at al. 1581 M_ul- 
caster Positions vi. (1887) 45 To much meat cloyes, to litle 
faintes. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. ix Then know that I 
haue little wealth to loose. 1697 Drydf.n Virg. Georg, iv. 
703 Strong Desires th’ impatient Youth invade ; By little 
Caution and much Love betray’d. 182X Shelley in Lady 
Shelley Mem. (1859) 54 There is little probability of an in- 
junction being granted. 1828 Macaulay Hallam Ess. (1872) 

1 He had little money, little patronage, no military esta- 
lishment. 1871 Freeman Norm. Com;. (1876) IV. xviii. 
213 William. . was able to attack the town from the point 
where it gained little advantage from its site.. 

to. Forming with its sb. a kind of privative com- 
bination, with the sense ‘absence or scarcity of’ 
(what the sb. denotes). Now rare. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. lxxxviii. 40 Gemune, maere God, hwast si 
min lytle sped [L. qua. t mea substantial, ri 532 Du Wes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 905 The lytell corage, la pusillani - 
mite. %6o6 Shaks. Tr. <4 Cr. in. iii. 220 They thinlce my 
little stomacke to the warre..restraines you thus. 1654- 
66 Earl Orrery Part hen. (1676) 535 Surena was constrain'd 
by his little Victuals, 1752 Burke Cyrr.Jx8.44) I. 29 Our little 
curiosity, perhaps, cleared us of that imputation [of being 
spies]. 1802 Woitosw. Sailor's Mother 35 God help me for 
my little wit ! 

11. A little : a small quantity of ; some, though 
not much. Identical in sense with a little of (see 
B. 4 ) from which it prob. originated by ellipsis. 

14.. Vac. in Wr.-Wiilcker 604/20 Posse, a lytyl hauynge, 
or a lytyl myght. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. x6 Caste per-to 
a littel Safroun & Salt, c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 
134 Take harde spaynessh sepe and a Iitul stale ale. 1545 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde 128 The iuyee of quynces with 
a lyttell cloues and sugre. a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. Vi 
x66b, Whose mother susteyned not a litle slaunder and 
obloquye of the common people. 1595 Shaks. John in, iv. 
X76 As a little snow, tumbled about, Anon becomes a Moun- 
taine. 1598 Bacon Ess., Atheisme (Arb.) 125 A little 
naturall philosophic, .doth dispose the opinion to Atheisme, 
X709 Pope Ess. Crit. 215 A little learning is a dang’rous 
thing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 6 By a little 
atience, prudence, and justice, such a toleration might 
ave been obtained. 1901 H. Black Culture if Restraint 
iii. 88 It takes a great deal of life to make a little art. 

f to. Rarely used without a in this sense. Obs. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, lit. i, 43 A Body, yet distemper’d, 
Which to his. former strength may be restor'd, With good 
aduice, and little Medicine,. x6or — Twel, A r . v. i. 174 O 
do not sweare, Hold little faith, though thou hast too much 
feare. 

fl2. With. pi. and collect sing. : =Few. Obs. 

* 3 '* Ouy Warm. (A.) 2468 pemperour .. Wille huntte to 
morwe . . Wib litel folk & 110031 wib miche. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas v. iv, (1494) R j, Cleomenes-.with lityll peple made 
his fone to flee. 162 x_ Lady M. Wroth Urania 541 De- 
siring to know what accident brought him thither, especially 
armed, where little Arm.es was required. 1660 Fuller 
Mixt Contempt, 28 Our late Civil warre which lasted so 
long in our land ; yet left so little signs behind it. 

III. 13, Special collocations : + Little Easter 
Sunday, ? Low Sunday. Little Englander, one 
who advocates a ‘little England', that is, desires 
to restrict the dimensions and responsibilities of the 
Empire. So Little Englandism, the policy or 
views of Little Englanders. Little fever YU.S., 
typhoid (Cent. Viet.). Little giant, ‘ a jointed 
iron nozzle used in hydraulic mining’ (Raymond 
Mining Gloss .) ; cf, Giant sb. 4 . Little habit = 
lesser habit (s. v. Habit sb. 2 b). Little hours, 
the ‘ hours ’ of prime, terce, sext, and none ( = F< les 
petit es heures). Little house, a privy (now dial.) . 
f Little Jack, an irreverent name for the little 
box (sometimes in the form of a human figure) in 
which the reserved sacrament was enclosed within 
the Easter sepulchre during part of Holy Week, 
f Little king [tr. L. regulus, cf. F. roitelet ], the 


LITTLE- 

wren. Little people, fairies ; cf. Little man 4 . 
f Little pox, small-pox, ■+ Little son [ - F. 
petit-fils'], a grandson. See also Little Bethel, 
Cassino, Custom <y<5. 4 ), Entrance (r c), Mass, 
Seal, Shilling, etc. ; also the main words below. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 137 b, Vpon *little Easter Sunday 
the Freeholders . . did there assemble. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 

1 Aug. 2/2 Do not let us fall into the error so often made 
by *Little Englanders and suppose that [etc.]. 1899 Times 
20 Jan. 0/2 Mr. Morley’s proud pronouncement of the 
faith of ‘Tittle Englandism 1874 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4 Mining 352 I11 Deer Lodge County.. ‘*little 
giants ’. .have been introduced. 1720 T. Gordon Cordial 
Low Spirits 64 It was observed that all the while it [Treaty 
at Utrecht] was making, Her Ministry weut frequently to 
the Tittle House. 1769 Wesley Wks. (1872) XII. 249, 

I particularly desire wherever you have preaching . . that 
there may be a little-house. 1812 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. XXXIII. 228 A privy is called a little house. 1566 
in Peacock Eng, Ch. Furniture (1866) 46 Item a sepulker 
wth ’‘litle Jack . . litle Jack was broken in peces this yeare by 
the said churchwardens. X450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 35 Re- 
belle as a *litille kyng, oheyshauut as a pekok. 1726-31 
Waldron Descr. Isle of Man (1865) 27 As they confidently 
assert that the first inhabitants of their Island were fairies, 
so do they maintain that these *little people have still their 
residence among them. 16x9 Notes B. Jonsotis Conners, 
to. Drummond (Shaks. Soc. 1842) 23 Sir P. Sidneye’s 
Mother, Leicester’s sister, after she had the “litle pox, 
never shew herself in Court therafter hot masked. 1570 
Marv Q. of Scots Ld. to C'tess Lennox 10 July in H. 
Campbell Love Lett. Mary (1824) 228 The transporting 
3oure *littil son and my onelie child in this countiy.. .1 
have born him, . .and of 30W lie is descendic. 

IV. 14, Comb, (chiefly pavasynthetie), as little- 
footed, -haired, - headed , -minded (whence litlle- 
mindedness), -statured ; little-endian a. and sb., 
the designation ol the orthodox party in the con- 
troversy in the state of Li.liput on the question at 
which end an egg should be opened (Swift Gulli- 
ver iv) ; hence used allusively, + little-sight a., 
short-sighted ; little-thrift, an tinthrifty person. 

1832 T'ittle endian [see Big a, B. 2]. 1888 Pali Mall G. 
13 Sept, xiix A. .controversy, .between the Big-endians and 
the Little endians of female attire. 1847 T icnnyson Princess 
il xi8 She fulmined out her scorn of laws Salique And 
“little-footed China. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 574/18 Coma- 
tutus, “lytyl heryd. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 1 . 122 
Two sorry “little-headed Nephews. 1707 Hearne Coiled. 
25 Oct. (O. H. S.) II. 66 This is “little minded. 1813 Ex- 
aminer 24 May 332/2 The little-minded vanity of a nation. 
1824 in Spir. Pub. Jmls. (1825) 342 The “little-mindedness 
which shrinks from professional satire. X398TREVISA Barth. 
De P. R. v. vi. (1495) 1 12 An eye is “lytyll syght whiche 
seeth not well alerre. 1702 Land. Gaz. No. 3774/4 Went 
away from his Mother. ..James Bristow, aged about 17 years, 
“little Statured. 1849 James Woodman iv, They cannot be 
such idle “little-thrifts as you make them out. 

B. absol. and sb. 

I. The adj. used absol. 

1. Chiefly with the : Those that are little ; little 
persons. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiv. 6 Drihten fceliealdeS dome ba 
lytlan. cx2oo Ormin 8002 Fonjri let he cwelleun ba pe 
miccle & ec be little. <*1300 Cursor M. 6551 pai fled a-wai, 

. . Littel and mikel, less and mare, c 1400 Destr, Troy 12058 
pelordisto b° litill lyuys han grauntid. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of AEsop 1. xiii, The lytyle ryght ofte may lette and 
trouble the grete. 1535 Coverijale Judith xiii. 13 They 
came all to mete her, litle & greate. xogz R. L’Estrangf. 
Fables xvi. (1708) 21 The Great and the Little have Need 
one of Another. 

2. The little', that which is little; the little 
qualities, characters, aspects, etc. 

1791 Cowper Yardley Oak 87 Comparing still The great 
and little of thy lot. 1806 Prisc. Wakefield Domestic 
Recreation vi. 80 The invention of man has not yet con- 
trived glasses that comprehend either the vast or the little 
of nature. 1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol, 5123 Little and 
Bad exist, are natural. 

3. Not much ; only a small amount or quantity : 
often preceded by but ; admitting of being qualified 
by advs. of degree, as very, rather. Little or 
nothing', hardly anything, f Little is me of\ I 
care little for. f To say little : to make no reply, 
to be silent. + Within little : within a short dis- 
tance^ To make or + let little of, set little by, 
etc. : see the verbs. 

c 1200 Ormin 6480 Her iss litell oberr nohht I biss land off 
batt salUe. c 1205 Lay. 3465 pe mon be Iitul ah. <2x225 
Juliana 26 Lutel is me of ower lufe, c 1275 Moral Ode 12 
in O. E. Misc. 58 Al to muchel ich habbe i-spend to lutel 
i-leyd an horde, a 1300 Cursor M. 26997 Litel he sette be 
his life. 13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 
525/51 3 if pou haue luytel, luitel 3iue and do. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr, Cause. 1459 Now haf we or litel, now pas we 
mesur. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vx. iv. 344 Thenne she 
smote doun her heed and sayd lytel. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Hnon lxvi. 226 He dyd ete & clrynke but lytell. 1546 J, 
Heywood Prov. (1867) 67 Though ye spent but lickell. 
<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 9 Landed for a purpose at 
the pyle of Fowdrey within lytle of Lancastre. /bid., 
Hen, VIII, 139 These wordes sore astonied sir Richard 
Weston, but he said litle. <71580 Jefferie Bugbears iv, v. 
in Archiv Stud. mu. Spr, (1897), Lyttle sayd, sone amended. 
*6xi Bible Luke vii. 47 To whom litle is forgiuen, the same 
loueth litle. X635 R. N, Camden’s Hist, Eliz. ii. an. 13. 
124 It missed little but hee had been proscribed when he 
was dead. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. viii. 1 1840) 194 (Like me) 
he came from little at first. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. viii. 
Ballad viii, Man wants but little here below, Nor wants that 
little long, 1794 Burns Song (first line), Contented wi’ little, 
and cantie wi’ mair. 1808 Scott Marrn. 1. xxiv, Little he 
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eats and long will wake. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales II. 
xxvi. 205 He was a tall lanikin figure. and upon the whole 
appeared to be good for very little. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air 
vii The myth of a simple and ignorant race must neces- 
sarily mean little, because a simple and ignorant race have 
little to mean. 1881 Med. Temp. Jrnl. XL1X. 31 We know 
little or nothing about the truth, 
to. Const, of. 

Now rare exc. when the context does not permit the use 
of little adj., e, g. when the sb. is defined by a demonstra- 
tive adj. The use with an adj. used absol. (as in quots. 
1824. 1833) is a Gallicism, and not in common use. 

CI386 Chaucer Knt.'sT. 921 That lord hath luel ofdiscre- 
cion That in swich cas kan no diuision. c 1400 Maundev. 
7,0,0) xxv. 259 In that Kyngdom of Medee there ben many 
grete Hilles, and litille of pleyn Erthe. i486 Bk. St. A Ibaus 
u iij Off spare hawkes ther is chooce and lytill of charge of 
thaym. 1824 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 221/1 There 
was little of sound and salutary which they did not derive 
from Democritus or from Pythagoras. 1833 Moors Mem. 
VI. 337 [Stones like] those at Stonehenge. .have but little 
of new or marvellous for him who has seen the rocks beyond 
the Atlantic. Mod. Of political sagacity he had very little. 
He showed little of the amiability which was ascribed to 


miiu . _ 

fe. In the genitive depending on an indefinite 
pron., as what , somewhat. Littles what , also what 
littles : little or nothing, a trifling quantity ; in first 
quot., trifles. Ohs. 

a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1070 (Laud. MS.) Bee & msesse 
hakeles & cantelcapas & reafes & swilce litles hwat. c izoo 
Ormin 4681 For patt tu mu3he winnenn her Wipp sinne 
summwhatt littless. Ibid. 6052 Forrpi pattte^. .Jet unnder- 
stodenn littlesswhatt Off all fie rihhte trowwpe. c 1305 St. 
Edmund 396 in E. E. P. (1862) 81 Hit was what lutles pat 
he et. 

d. Qualified by a demonstrative or possessive : 
(The) little amount or quantity ; (so) small a quan- 
tity, a (very) small amount, etc. 

c 893 K. jElfred Or os. i. i. § 17 past lytle paet he erede he 
erede mid horsan. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 
265 Pis lutle ich liabbe iseid of pat ich iseh in hequene. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xlii. 325 This 
little may suffice touching the Bezaars stone. 1633 P . F let- 
cher Poet. Misc. 71 My little fills my little-wishing minde. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 1000 If all I can will serve, That 
little which is left so to defend. 1738 Johnson London 40 
Ev’ry moment leaves my little less. 1789 Burns Upon see- 
ing a wounded hare , Go, live, poor wanderer of the wood 
and field, The hitter little that of life remains. 1842 Tenny- 
son Dora 50 Dora stored what little she could save. 1847 
Grote Greece (1862) III. xxix. 73 The little of his poems 
which remains. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 1 July 13/1 Lord 
S. spoke of the little.. done for our coast defences during 
the last 20 years. 

II. sb. (With a or in plural.) 

4. A small quantity, piece, portion; a small 
thing ; a trifle. 

c 1220 Bestiary no Naked failed in ?e funt-fat, and 
cume '5 ut al newe, buten a litel. C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 
III. 347 Cristis apostlis .. were not bisie about dymes, 
but helaen hem paied on a litil, pat the puple gaf hem redily. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1449 Lo, how fortune .. of a litill hath 
Iikyng a low for to kyndull. 1614 Day Festivals ix. (1615) 
267 Contemne not these littles, be they in truth never so 
little. 1631 Fos broke Solomons Charitie (1633) 7 Many 
littles, given unto many, . . is better then much conferred upon 
one. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables cccclxviii. 443 A Man may 
be Happy with a Little, and Miserable in Abundance. 1846 
D. Jerrold St. Giles xxiii. (1851) 236 When a man’s being 
shaved, what a little will make him laugh. 1863 Dickens 
Pint. Fr. n. xiv, A debt to pay off by littles. 

Prov. 1622 Mabbe tr. A lemau's Guzman d’A If. i. 5° Many 
a little, makes a mickle. 

b. Const, of. (In early use with genitive.) 

For the restriction in mod. use see 3 b. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 336 Nim. .hwerhwette nipewearde 
an lytel c 1200 Ormin 4086 pe}3 ummbeshserenn pe33reshapp 
. . A litell off fie fell awe33. c 1203 Lay. 30107 Wid an luttel 
3eren pa uade[re]s dede weoren. C1450 ME. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 68 Do a lytul per of in he sore eye. 1460-70 Bk. 
Quintessence 21 Putte perinne a litil of rubarbe or of summe 
oper laxatiue. 1335 Coveudale i Sam. xiv. 29 Se how 
lighte myne eyes are become, because I liaue taisted a litle 
of this bony. 1616 T. Godwin Moses 4 Aaron m. (1641) 
92 He drank a little of the wine. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 4 Architecture was per- 
verted to meer house-building, where it retained not a litle 
of Vanbrugh. 1798 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 
1812 IV, 4x8 Not a bit of a Ballad, .nor a little of a Tale to 
enliven the evening. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xv, Let 
me recommend you a little of this pike ! 1887 Jrnl. Educ. 
Dec. 509 The ‘ little of everything’ theory [of education]. 

c. Used advb. : To a little or slight extent ; in 
a small degree ; somewhat, rather. Not a little, a 
good deal, extremely. 

t A little of the biggest (quot. 1654) : rather large. 

1382 Wyclif Heb. fi. 7 Thou hast maad him litil, a litil 
lesse fro aungelis. C1400 Lanf rant's Cirurg. 139 In pe ij 
day he openede a litil hise y3en. 1413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton) 
1. ix. (1859) 7, I was comforted nought a litel. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur xvn. xvii, Thenne was not he a lytel sory 
for launcelot. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 104 b, Here 
must I. a litle digresse. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Lives Em- 
perors in Hist. Ivstine G g j, Although himselfe was of smal 
knowledge, and a little eloquent. 1611 Bible Ps. ii. 12 
When his wrath is kindled but a little. 1644 Vicars God in 
Mount 147 All the enemies Horse began to shogge a little. 
1654 Dorothy Osborne Lett, to Sir W. Temple (1888) 240 
The ring, too, is very well, only a little of the biggest. 172* 
De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 159, I was a little afraid. 1847 
Marryat Childr. N. Forest xviii, We are not a little hungry, 
I can tell you. 1887 Spectator 5 Nov. 1494 The Magazines 
are a little dull this month. 

6 . A short time or distance. Chiefly in after a 
little, for a little , in a little. 


c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xvi. 16 Nu ymbe alytel [ Hatton an 
lytel] ge me ne geseoS, & eft embe lytel ge me geseop. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 266 For a Jittle Follow, and doe me 
seruiee. x6xx Bible 2 Pet. ii. 18 They allure .. those that 
were cleane [marg. Or, for a little, or a while] escaped from 
them who Hue in errour. a 1814 Hector in. ii. in few Brit. 
Theatre IV. 345 And death we all must in a little share. 
1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. I. 293 In a little, he and Froda 
left the inn. 1881 W. H. Mallock Rom. xgtA Cent. 11 . 290 
Be here then and we will go for a little into the garden. 

to. Used advb. - For or at a short time or dis- 
tance. 

c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 93 3 e iherden a lutel er on pisse 
redunge pet Se halie gast com ofer J a apostlas. c 1200 
Ormin 3467 Forr a33 itt fleet upp i pe lifft Biforenn hemm a 
litel. a 1300 C-ursor M. 14327 Forgeten has pou son pi 
lare pat i pe said a littel are. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8421 
Lengye here at a litill, lystyn my wordes. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxii. xox It rynnez into pe see a lytill fra pe citee. 
c X47S Rauf Co fear 800 He lukit ane lytill him fra. a 1333 
Ld. Berners Huon lxvi. 227 Let me slepe a lytell lenger. 
1643 Trapp Comm., Gen. xxii. 9 Mount Moriah. .was a 
little from Salem, as mount Calvary also, was a little from 
Jerusalem. 1671 Milton Samson 1 A little onward lend 
thy guiding hand To these dark steps, a little further on. 
1702 Rowe Tamerl. 1. i, Yet, yet, a little and destructive 
Slaughter Shall rage around. 1794 Cow per Moralizer 
corrected 21 In hope to bask a little yet. 1823 Watkrton 
Wand. S. Amer. 1. i. 107 The tree which thou passedst hut 
a little ago. 1842 Tennyson Lacksley Hall 1 Comrades, 
leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early morn. 

*j* 6. But a little = * but little ’ (see 3 ). Obs. 

With quot. 1377 cf. 1470-E5 and 1548 in 3. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. n. 188 Sothenesse sei^ hym wel and 
seide but a litel. 1379 Lyly Eitphues (Arb.) 87 An aunswere 
which pleased Ferardo but a lyttle. ^ 2596 Shaks, Tam.Shr. 

1. ii. 61 Thou’dst thank me but a little. 1628 T. Spencer 
Logick 146 , 1 haue a little to say touching this fourth seate ; 
for, I haue done enough in the last, to sahsfie this. 

IH. Phrases, chiefly formed with prepositions. 

7. Forming expressions, chiefly with repetition 
of little, having the sense : By small degrees ; a 
little at a time ; gradually. 

a. By little and little-, also fby little and by 
little , f by a little and ( a ) little. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. I. 358 Crist wole teche his 
disciplis bi litil and litil alle pes. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Cax- 
ton) v. i. (1859) 68 Alwey it decrecyd by a litel and a litel. 
1422 tr. Seer eta Secret., Priv. Pnv. 243 Hit sholde not be 
sodaynly chaungid that wyche is custoumet, but slowly by 
lytill and by litill. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 112b, 
And so by a litle and litle, the Englishmen recovered again 
many tounes. 1377 HolinshedC/ixw*. I. Ilist.Eng. x 12/2 By 
what wyles and craft he might by little and little settle here, 
and obteine a kingdome in the lie. x6xx Biblf, Exod. xxiii. 
30. 1623 Bacon Ess. , A theismfxb.) 337 Customs ofProfane 
Scoffing in Holy Matters ; which doth, by little and little, 
deface the Reuerence of Religion. 1682 Dryden Relig. 
Laid Pref. 2 Their Descendants lost by little and little the 
Primitive and Purer Rites, a 1774 Goldsm. Hist. Greece 
I. 321 Both fleets arrived by little and little. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Aniusem. 105 Add, by little and little, as much 
pearl-ash . .as it will take up. 1886 Ruskin Preeterita 1 . 243 
All this we knew by little and little, 
f to. A little and ( a ) little. Obs. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 950 , 1 wol a litel and litel laskit in 
hast. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 23 Hys spyrite be- 
ganne a lytyll and a lytill to come ageyne. a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 170 This great tumult and sodain 
fury, was. .a litle and litle appeased and finally quenched. 
1653 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 75 The companie 
of faithfull began a litle and litle to encrea.se againe. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1, ix. (1840) I57_ My ink .. I eked out 
with water a little and a little, till it was so pale. 1731 
R. Paltock Peter Wilkins (1884) I. 50 Stowing them 
all close together to keep in the moisture, which served us 
to suck at for two days after, a little and a little at a time. 

+ c. Little and little. Obs. 

CX380 Wyclif SeL Wks. III. 302 Litel and litel pel may 
gete al pe rewme into here owene liondis. 1430-80 tr. 
Secreta Secret. 33 He may not leve it attones, but litille 
and litille. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 138 And soo 
lytell and lytell, the dethe of Jaques Dartuell was forgoten. 
1346 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 67 Littell and littell the cat 
eateth the flickell. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza! s Hist. China 
294 They shoulde haue a special care vnto their healthes, in 
trauelling not too fast but little and little, 

d. Little by little. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 2x8/2 Litylle he litille, diuisiw, panla- 
tint. 1386 D. Rowland Lazarillo n. (1672) Q 2 Weak 
and dead for hunger, 1 went little by little up the street. 
a 1643 Ld. Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 16 How 
many things little by little may have been received under 
old names, which would not have been so at once under 
new ones. 1863 Cornh. Mag. XI. 643 Little by little, the 
face of the country began to change. 1892 Westcott 
Gospel of Life 272 Little by little, therevelation of Christ’s 
Nature was made through the events of His intercourse 
with men. 

T e. By (a) little. Obs. 

1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 171 Our affairs 
began by a little, and as it were by stealth, to grow unto 
some quiet state. 1379 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Ep. 
Ded. § 4 Young birdes . . by little first proue theyr tender 
wyngs, 1647 W. Browne Polex. n. 178 That melancholy 
waxing away by little. 1763 Ann. Reg., Char. etc. xo6 Sift 
..more of the same sand by little upon it. (7x814 Love, 
Honor 4 Interest 1. i. in New Brit. Theatre III. 263 Soon 
by little he began to droop. 
f 8. Into {right) little : very nearly. Obs. 
ct 374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 856 (884) For which we ban 
so sorwed he and I That in-to litel bope it hadde vs slawe. 
c 1340 Lady Bryan in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. Ixxi. 173 
It wil be. (in to right little) as great Profit to the Kings 
Grace this way, as the t’other way. 
f 9. In a little : in a few words, briefly. Obs. 


LITTLE. 

1613 Shaks, lien. VIII, n. i. xx But pray how past it? lie 
tell you in a little. 

10. In little : on a small scale ; formerly esp. 
with reference to Painting — in miniature. 

XS97 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 90 On his visage was in little 
drawne What largenesse thinkes in parradise was sawne. 
x6oz — Ham. n. ii. 384 [They] giue twenty, forty, an 
hundred Ducates a peece, for his picture in Little. 1635 
A. Stafford Fein. Glory 7, I shall endeavour to limme her 
soule in little (since in great neither my time, nor ability 
will let me). 1633 Stanley Hist. Philos, m. (1701) 119/1 
The Temple was an imitation in little of that at Ephesus. 
X724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. Pref. 61 This autority was 
at first exercised in little by those, who [etc.]. 1762-71 

H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 171 Sir 
Kenelm Digby.. compares Vandyck and Hoskins, and says 
the latter pleased the most, by painting in little. 1842 
Tennyson Gardener’s Dan. 13 A miniature of loveliness, 
all grace Summ’d up and closed in little. 1873 Browning 
Red Cott. Nt.-cap 137 By Boulevard friendships tempted to 
come taste How Paris lived again in little there. 

0. adv. 

1. To only a small extent 5 in only a slight quan- 
tity or degree ; but slightly ; not much, not very. 

The use of the word to qualify adjs. (=‘not very’) seems 
to be a Latinism or Gallicism, and has never been common. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviii. 87 Hio me lytle lass [L. 
paulomimtsl lape woldan, 8isses eord-weges ende gescrifan. 
c 1200 Ormin 3731 patt te birrp. .laetenn swipe unnorneluj 
& litell off pe sellfenn. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. SeL Wks. I. 
139 pei loven to litil be sheep, c 1400 Destr. Troy 139x2 
He drof at hym with pe dart, derit hym hut litle. a 1430 
Myrc 21 Luytel ys worthy by prechynge Jef thow be of 
euyle lyuynge. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop n. xvii, Who 
that preyseth hym self lytyll he is ful wyse. a 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VII, 17 Remembryng the olde proverbe, love 
me litle and love me longe. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. $ 
Commw. (1603) 82 They, .intermeddle little in the ordinary 
government of the state. 17x0 Addison Tailer No. 192 r 2 
They liked us as little as they did one another. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. iii, He.. found that such friends as benefits 
had gathered round him were little estimable. 18x2 Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos . 4 The most refined doctrines of this 
enlightened people were little more than a collection of 
vague speculations. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 161 
A zeal little tempered by humanity or by common sense. 1876 
Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 126 But this is little material. 

to. When, contrary to the usual order, little is 
placed before the vb. which it qualifies, it becomes 
an emphatic negative, as in he little knows =*‘ he is 
very far from knowing ’. This use is confined to 
the vbs. know, think , care , and synonyms of these. 

c 1200 Moral Ode 137 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 224 Litel wot he 
hwat is pine, a 1300 Cursor M. 1834 Littel roght pam of 
his manance. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 227 b, They 
would littel thynk, that he would so untrewly handle me. 
X667 Milton P. L. iv. 86 They little know How dearly I 
abide that boast so vaine. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(1816) I. xix. 164 He little imagined of how much conse- 
quence it might be. 18x9 Shelley Cenci v. iii, Littte cares 
for a smile or a tear The clay-cold corpse upon the bier ! 

t 2. A little time (before) ; for a little time. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 463 Alls I se^de nu littlaer. a 1225 Leg. 
Hath. 1918 For me lauerd, Iesu Crist, mi deorewurfie leof- 
mon, lutel ear me haue?) ileaftet. 77x300 Cursor M. 14188 
Ne was pou noght hot littel gan Almast par wit pe juus 
slan? c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. ( Petrus ) 549 pe vilne. .pat 
lytil befor tholit he Of thame namyt of galele. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies vii. x. 523 The 
Mexicaines by this meanes, remained much eased and con- 
tent, but it lasted little. 

8. Comb., as little-able , -heard-qf, -known, -loved, 
-travelled, -used adjs, ; little-bless v., nonce-wd., 
— Heb. berek (‘ bless * euphemistically for * curse '). 
1823 Coleridge Lett. Convers., etc. II. xiv. 223 May God 
bless you, and your *little-able but most sincere friend. 
1610 Broughton Job i. 5 It may he my children have 
sinned, and *little-blessed God in their hart. 1787 Bentham 
Def Usury i. 3 The .. '•little-heard-of offence of Main- 
tenance. 1894 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 162 That singular 
and ^little-known people the Mosquito Indians, a 1386 
Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 102 Being ridde of this louing, 
hut *little-loued company. 1889 Hissf.y Tour in Phaeton 
21X A Nittle-travelled land, this, 1900 Everybody's Mag. 
III. 585/1 They went to the *little-used front door. 

t Li-ttle, v. Obs. Also 3 lutli, -i(e)n, littlin, 
3-4 litelen, 4 littel, -yl, lutle, luttul, 5 lytil, 
-el, letil, lityll. [OE. lytlian, f. Iflel Little a.] 

1. irans. To make little, diminish; to reduce in 
size, amount, or importance. Also with away. 

c 888 K. ASlfred Boeth. xxix. § x ponne lytlaS 5 tet his 
anweald, & ec 3 his ermcSa. cx2oo Vices § Virtues (1888) 
49 He litlede him seluen to-foren mannes e^en. a 1230 Owl 
(j- Night. 539 Oft ich singe for heom pe more For lutli sum 
of heore sore. 72x300 E. E. Psalter viii. 6 pou liteled him 
a litel wight Lesse fra pine aungeles bright, a 1323 Prose 
Psalter xvii[i], 46 Y shal littelel [r/e] hem as poudre. c 1380 
Wyclif SeL Wks. II. 423 Departing litlib strengpe. c 1400 
tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 85 Be it put vpon a softe 
fyr, to pe prydde party be lytild away, a 1483 Liber Niger 
in Househ. Ord. (1790) 38 Nother Marshalls, nother usshers 
of hall., owe not to little or withdrawn any hole stuffe of 
fleshe or fyshe. 1642 Rogers Naaman 75 Oh pray God to 
little the, to pare off thy superfluities, 
b. To belittle, extenuate (a sin). 
a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 61 She [Eue] wende to 
haue lytelyd her synne. x6xi W. Sclater Key (1629) 164 
Paul stiles himselfe the chiefe of sinners, imputes the cruci- 
fying of Christ to the ignorance of the Iewes ; so littleing 
a sinne more grieuous. 1627^ — Exp. 2 'These. (1629) 291 
Its natural to most, to litle their sins. 

2. intr. To become little, be diminished; to 
dwindle, wane. 

0950 Lindisf. Gosp. John iii. 30 Hine gedaefnaS paette 


LITTLE-EASE. 

anexe mec uatudlice f?set ic lytle^c {Ags. Gasp, wanRe, L. 
minui}. a 1225 Si. Marker. 5 Ne his makelese lufsum lee 
ne mei neauer littliri me aliggeil. a 1340 S a- vies Wards in 
Cott. Horn. 265 Of bullij blisse, [at hit ne me neauer mare' 
lutlin ne wtirsin. C1325 Old Age in K el. Ant. 11, six, 

I weroe, 1 iutle, ther-for I murne. <21373 Joseph Arim. 
145 His Godhede lnttulde not f> e '5 he lo.we lihte. ci4gx 
Chast . Goddes C/iyld. po_ They liiyll and deye by longe 
contyouaunce of ghostli siknesse. 

Hence + Li 'tiling vbl. sb. 

c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret., Gov. Lardsh. 102 Ifhe conseille 
he to lytelyngeof hi [inges hat [ou hauys in tresour. 

Little-ease. Now llist. or arch. A place 
in which there is little ease for him who occupies 
it; a narrow place of confinement; spec, the name 
of a dungeon in the Tower of London, and of an 
ancient place of punishment for unruly apprentices 
at theGuildhall, London. Also, the pillory or stocks, 
(11529 Skelton Col. Clout e 1x71 Lodge hym in Lytell. 
Ease Fede hym with beanes and pease 1 1348 Elyot Diet. 
s.v. Area, A streigte place in a prisone, called littell ease. 
1530 Latimer Last Serm. be/. Edw. VI (1562) 115 Was he 
not worthy to be cast in bocardo or.lytle ease? 1608 
Middleton Family of Love nt. i. D 1 b, How dost thou 
brooke thy little ease, thy 'trunk? [To a person who has 
been carried in a trunk.] a 1623 W. Pemble It 'ks. (1635) 548 
Asa prisoner of the Jayle, or one that is in little ease. 1663 
Dry den Wild Gallant t. li, 1 sweat to think of that garret 
..why ’tis a kind of lit tie e <se, to cramp thy rebellious 
prentices in. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 312/1 There 
is another like place of punishment in our House of 
Correction in Chester.. it is called the Little Ease, a place 
cut into a Rock, with a Grate Door before it. 1738 
Curiosity , or Gentl, <$• Lady's Libr. (1730) 54 Here ev’ry 
Creditor has Right to tcize, And make his Home a real 
Little-Ease (A vie. A Place of Punishment in Guildhall, 
London, for unruly ’Prentices]. 1732 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 
736 A loathsome filthy hole or dungeon in the Tower, called 
Little Ease. 1840 H. Ainsworth Tower Land, xiii, The 
walls of the cell, which was called the Little Ease, were so 
low, and so contrived, that the wretched inmate could 
neither stand, walk, sit, nor lie at full length within them. 
1899 F. T. Pullen Log Sea-waif to The pantry : a sort 
of little-ease in a corner of the cuddy, 
transf. 1638 Featly Strict. Ly adorn, u. 58 In the Romish 
Purgatory all settles are in little-ease. 1S81 Whole Duty 
Nations 6 To grant nothing to this consideration, is rather 
to crowd men into a Lit tie- ease in Religion, than to unite 
them; 

Little-go. [f. Little a . + Go sb. Cf. Great- 
go.] 

1 . A private and illegal lottery Now Hist. 

See also quot. 1867; but no authority for the statement 
has been discovered. 

[?c*7io: cf. quot. 1867.] 1795 Sporting Mag. VI. 274 

A private lottery, or little go, was drawing at a house in 
Islington. 1796 Colquhoun Police Metropolis 149 The 
Keepers of unlicensed Insurance Offices,, have recently 
invented and set up private Lotteries, or Wheels, called 
by the nick-name of Little Go's. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. 
Educ. (1811) I. 313 Unlicensed lottery-wheels are called 
little-goes. i3oz Act 42 Geo. Ill, c. iio § 1 AH such Games 
or Lotteries, called Lit tie Goes, shall . . be deemed . . common 
and publick .Nuisances, and against Law. 1806 Ann. Reg. 
388 An unlawful game of chance, . . formerly known by 
the name of the Little Go, but now distinguished, to 
avoid the penalty, by die name of Ivory. 1830 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. <1842) I. 195 It is a political little-go, in 
which everybody knows the concern to be ruinous in the 
main. 1867 C. Walford Insur. Guide (ed. 2) 25 About this 
date [1710] . .commenced a system of speculative assurances 
known as ‘ the little goes ’. A number of persons combined, 
and each subscribed 5s. fortnightly, inclusive of policy 
stamps and entrance money, on condition of .£200 being 
paid tohis heirs and executors. In another of these schemes 
52. a quarter entitled the subscriber’s representatives to 
receive £ 120 on bis demise. x837 Proctor Chance <y Luck 
133 At illegal [lottery] offices, commonly known as ‘little 
goes’, any sum, however small, could be risked. 

2 . Univ. colloq. The popular name (still current 
at Cambridge) lor the first examination for the 
degree of B.A, (At Cambridge the official name 
is ‘ The Previous Examination ' ; at Oxford ‘ Re- 
sponsions’ is the official name of the examination 
formerly known popularly as ‘ Little-go and now 
as ‘ Smalls ’.) 

1820 Genii Mag. XC. 1. 32 At present the Examination [at 
Oxford] is divided into a Little-go and a Great-go ; collo- 
quial appellations of the facetious great children sucking at 
the bosom of Alma Mater. 1824 lilackw, Mag. Oct. 461 
irate. The little-go is a new classical examination lately 
instituted at Cambridge. 1838 F. W. Robertson Lett. 
23 May (r882) I. 37 [dated ‘Urazenose, Oxford’], I have to 
take . . my 1 little go ' this term. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
ill. He’s coaching me and some other men for the little go. 
x8Co M. Burrows Pass Class i. {1866) it Responsions, com- 
monly called ‘ Little go ’ or, still more familiarly, ‘ Smalls'. 
1876 Darwin Life ft Lett. <1887) I. 47 In my second year 
I had to work for a month or two to pass the Little Go, winch 
I did easily. 

attrtb : 1882 L. Campbell Life Clerk Maxwell vi. 152 
Some lime before the little go examination. 1889 Boy's 
Own Paper 3 Aug. 693 3 First came the three answers given 
to the ‘ Little Go ’ question. 

Little-good. 

1 . Sc. The devil. 

1821 Galt Ann. Parish xlix. 384 AH this running here and 
riding there as if the littlegude was at his heels. 1822 — 
Pintail II. 284 The mim maidens, now-a-days hae delivered 
themselves up to the Little-gude in the shape and glamour 
o' novelles and Thomson’s Seasons. 

2 . dial. The sun-spurge, Euphorbia Helioscopia. 
Also the sour dock, Rumex acetosa. 

1808-80 in Jamieson. 1831 W. Patrick Plants Lanark. 
210 Sun Spurge, Euphorbia Helioscopia. .. Called Devil’s 
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Kirnstaff arid Little-good. 1876 Hardwicks' s Science Gossip 
39 Rumex cuctosa, gets [the name of] ‘ little guid ’. 

+ Littlehead. Obs. [See -HEAD.] Littleness. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter liv. [lv.] 8, I a-bade him J>at sauf me 
made Fra littelhed of gast. c 1440 Jacob's Well 106 Arvve- 
nesse, pat may be clepyd Iytelhed of trust of good dede. 
0x489 Caxtqn Faytes of A. 1. i. x The ly'tylhed of my per- 
son e. 

t Littlelaik. Obs. [a. ON. Hlil-lcik-r : see 
Little a. and -laik.] Littleness. 

(11400-50 Alexander 1709 As he lenes & lokis on his 
futirme, His litillaike [Dublin MS. litilayke] & his licknes 
he laythly dispiced. Ibid. 2706 How [i lavvnes _& J>i litil- 
laike [ Dublin. MS. lityllake] j>ou lickyns to my hijt. 

Little man. 

1. The little finger. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1290 S. E-ttg. Leg. I. 308/310 pe deuel . . wolde fain henten 
heom bi [e poke with Tuttle man *, is leste finguer. c 1475 
Piet. Voc. in W r.-W flicker 753/3 H ic anricularis, the lythyl- 
man. 1888 in Sheffield Gloss. 

2. A small landowner or capitalist. 

i8ix in W. Marshall Review Ripts. Board Agric., East. 88 
A little man may as well have nothing allotted to him as 
have it so far off. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Two Races of 
Plen, I grudge the saving of a few idle ducats, and think I 
am fallen into the society of lenders, and little men. 1891 
S. C. Scrivener Our Fields if Cities 29 They have a very 
strong objection to a ‘ little man ’ getting three acres, or less, 
with or without a cow. 

8. a. Sc. (See quot. 1835.) b>. (See quot. c 1880). 
1833 Carrick Laird of Logan (1841) 153 Amongst the 
servants in the employment of our Scottish farmers. There 
is the ‘ muekle man ’and the ‘little man’, c 1880 Sketchy 
Mem. Eton 16 (Barrera) He called the footman (or little 
man, as was the generic term for this class of domestic at 
my tutor’s). 

4. pi. Fairies, ‘ little folk 

2830 Allingham Poems 87 Up the airy mountain Down the 
rushy glen, We daren’t go a hunting For fear of little men. 

Little master. 

1 1. An inferior master. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Gal. iii. 25 Now we ben not vndir the litil 
maistir [1388 vndurmaistir, Vulg. sub pxdagogo\. 

2. pi. A grotlp of German engravers of the six- 
teenth century, ollowers of Dttrer, so called from 
the smalLness of their prints. [G. die kleinen 
mei s ter, die Kleinmeistcr ; F. les pelits maitres. | 
1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 440/1. 1879 W. B. Scott Little 

Masters iii. 16 Diirer, the reputed teacher of the Little 
Masters. 

8 . (See quots.) 

1870 L. B r p ntano Introd. to Toulmin Smith's Eng. Gilds 
178 In this [viz. the hat-] trade prevailed, early in the 
eighteenth century, the system of carrying on industry by 
means of sub-contractors 1 alias sweaters), who were called 
Little Masters. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Little master, a 
manufacturer in a small way of business, who works as a 
journeyman. 

tLi’ttlemeal, adv. Obs. In4-mele,-melome. 
[f. Little sb. +-mkal.] Little by little. 

1382 Wyci.if Gen. xxxiii. 14 Y shal folvve litil mele the 
steppis of hym. — . Deut. vii, 22 He shid waste thes naciouns 
in thi 5131, litilmele [1388 litil and litil] and bi partees. — 
Judg. xx. 33 The busshementis. .litil melome hem seluen 
bigunnen to opne. 

Littleness (li't’lnes). [OE. lytelncs: see 
Little a. and -ness.] The attribute of being little. 
1. Smallness of quantity, amount, bulk, stature, 
degree, or extent. 

cxooo TElfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 228 Sume syndon qvan- 
titatis , 3a setacniaS mycelnysse ofi3e lytelnesse [v.r. lutel- 
nesse], 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxvi. (1495) 460 
Affocius is a lytyll fysshe and for lytylnes it not may be tak 
with hoke. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 63b, His 
vylenes, lytelnes, or other deformite of nature. ? a 1550 in 
Dunbars Poems ( 1 893 1 317 For litlilnes scho was forlorne, 
Siche ane kemp to beir. 1642 Fulier Hole 4 Prof. St. II. 
ix. 86 Those of unusuall littleness® are made ladies dwarfs. 
1655— Hist. Camb, 83 Lowness of endowment, and little- 
nesse of Receit, is all [that] can he cavilled at in this 
foundation, a 1667 Cowley Greatness in Verses 4 Ess. 
(1674) 121, I confess, I love Littleness almost in all things, 
A little convenient Estate, a little chearful House, a little 
Company, and a very little Feast, 1726 Swift Gulliver 
n.viii, Observing the littleness of the houses, the trees, 
the cattle, and the people, I began to think myself in Lilli- 

? ut. 1828 Chalmers jn Watson Life A. Thomson (1882) 81, 
thought not of the littleness of time, I recklessly thought 
not of the greatness of eternity. 1883 Harped s Mag. Nov. 
902/1 A marvellous littleness of hand and foot, 

2. Want of greatness, grandeur, or importance ; 
insignificance, triviality, meanness, pettiness; small- 
ness of mind. 

1388 Wvclif Ps, liv. 9 [lv. 8], I abood hym, that made me 
sauf fro thelitilnesse [Vulg. pusillanimitate ], ether drede of 
spirit. 1483 Cath. Angl. 219/1 A Litilnes, decliuitas ingeuij 
est, niodicitas,paruitas, paucitas. *302 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 150© 11. i. 84 Knowynge the lytylnesse & fray[!]te 
of humayne nature. 1694 South Serm. II. Ep. Deck, If 
the supposed Littleness of these matters should be a suffi- 
cient Reason for the laying them aside. 1710 Steele Taller 
No. 197 r 4 There is a Sort of Littleness in the Minds of 
Men of wrong Sense. 1779 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 20 Oct., 
Mrs. Thrale. .is so enraged with him for his littleness of 
soul in this respect. 1822 Hazlitt 7 'able-t. Ser. if. iii. (1869) 
78 Littleness is their element, and they give a character of 
meanness to whatever they touch. 1871 L. Stf.piien Playgr. 
Bur. xi, (1894) 262 The mountains, .speak to man of his 
littleness and his ephemeral existence. 1896 W, Ward 
Talks with Tennyson in New Rev. July 81 Contemptuous- 
ness,, was, he said, a sure sign of intellectual littleness. 

b. An instance of this ; a mean, petty quality or 
action: - ■ ■ 


LITTORAL. 

16S0 Ingei.o Bcntiv. <5- Ur. 11. (T6S2) no Neither are our 
minds troubled with those Limitations and Littlenesses 
which we meet with in our pieception of other things, 
a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II 11847) HI. xi. 292 One 
of those vainglorious littlenesses which too often entered- 
into his composition. 1832 Carlyle Mice. (1857) III. q8 
Pitiful Littlenesses as we are. 1859 Tennyson Idylls ])«]. 
25 Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, Before a 
thousand. peering littlenesses. 1865 Merivale Rout. Enip. 
VIII. lxiii. 66 The greatness of their general character over- 
shadowed their littlenesses. 

t Little -what. Obs. [f. Little + What. Cf. 
Utiles what s.v. Little B. 3 c.] A small portion 
or quantity (of) ; somewhat. Also A little what 
(advb.) : in some degree, somewhat. 

c 1380 W yci.if Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 62 So hat ech on nmte 
take a litil what of breed. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 
99 Twenty ijere and a litelwhat more. JbidlV, 191 And so 
he reste a litel what sittynge [L. modicum sedendd], 1308 
— Barth. DeP.R. iv. ix. (Tollem. MS.), A litill what swete 
in sauoure [L. in sapora portent dttlce]. (21400-30 Alex, 
under 4392 Of hi lare a litill-quat likis me to write. 

t Little world. Obs. A literal rendering of 
Microcosm. 

C1200 Okmin 17597 Mycrocossmos, h att nemnedd iss 
Affterr Ennglissl.e spaeche f>e little werelld. 1450 80 tr. 
SecretaSecret. 35 The philesofre callith man the litille world, 
1603 H. Crosse Verities Commw. (18781 124 If the bodie 
be not set on worke, the rainde goeth astray, whereby this 
title. world is soone ouerthrowne. 1603 Shahs. Lear 111, i, 
10 1Q0. 1608). . 1614 Sylvester Little Bartas 28 The Little- 
World, wherein the Great is shown, 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. IV, cclix, The Little World thus Circum- 
scribes a Nation. 

Little- worth, a. ( sb .) Now arch, and Sc. 
Oi little worth ; esp. Sc. — of worthless character. 

ci 200 Okmin 16518 All swa surnm itt wass litell wurrh Till 
heyp'e sawle nede. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 236 Right 
so as contricion auailleth noght with-outen sad purpos of 
shrifte., right so litel worth is shrifte or satisfaccion with- 
outen contricion. 1563 Jewel Def. Apol. n6ii) 41 M. Hard- 
ing saitb, all this that I haue heere aileged. .is Little- worth 
stuffe. i6xi Bible Prov. x. 20 The heart of the wicked is 
little worth. 1733 E. Erskinb Serm. Wks. 1871 II. 189 Lax 
little-worth young men. 1783 Boswell Tour Hebrides 75 
He had once come to a stranger who sent for him ; and he 
found him ‘ a little-worth person 1 ’ 1825-80 Jamieson s.y., : 
He’s a littleworth body. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxv. 
30, I . . W hose life, whose thoughts were little worth, 
b. sb. A * liitle-worth ’ person. 

11825-80 Jamieson, Little worth. This term is used sub- 
stantively in Dumfr[ies] ; as, He’s a littleworth. 

Li’ttling. dial. [OE. lylling-, see Little a, 
aucl -ing 3.] A little child or young animal. 

C975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xix. 14 /.etch pa lytlingan ctiman 
to me. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 25 j>u )>e be-hyddyst pas 
king frain wisun and gleawun, and onwruge j>a lytlingun. 
1721 Bailey, Litieling, a little one, 1852 Alex. Robb 
Poems y S. 187 TV a or three Curs o' littlins haulin’; 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Littling , the smallest pup, &c,, of a 
litter. 1889 Barrie Window in Thrums 104 But never no 
sign o’ a murdered litlin’. 

LittHsh. (li'tlij), a. dial. Also littleish. [f. 
Little a + -ish.] Rather little. 

i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. m. vi, This littlish blade's 
broke, c 1865 — in Pall Mull G. 18 Nov. .1883) 1/2 Their 
[i-r. servants’] standard measures too are of a private kind ; a 
good lump, a handful, a tea-cup, a littleish basin [etc.]. 
Litton, obs. form of Littkn sb., churchyard. 
Littor, Littorage, obs. ff. Litter, Litharge. 
Littoral (li’toral). a. and sb. Also 7 litorall, 
litteral, 7-9 litoral, [ad. L. Httoralis, better 
litordlis, f. It lor-, ITtus (often written liitus) shore. 
Gf. F. littoral .] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the shore ; existing, 
taking place upon, or adjneent to the shore. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1637 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's 
Life. Peiresc 11. 123 The litteral parts when they are just 
against the rising Sun are sooner inlightned. 1803 Ediit. 
Rev. I. 378 The British forces would only attack by sea, or 
by a littoral warfare. 1833 Lyf.i.l Print. Geol. III. 346 The 
littoral Cordillera of Brazil. 1833 Phillips Rivers Vorksh. 
v. 151 The beneficial action of the sea air is apparent on our 
littoral climate. 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 320 The 
littoral extent of Italy is, in proportion to its area, very 
considerable. 1875 IVonders Pays. World 11. ii. 223 The 
ice of littoral glaciers exhibits a green colour. 1893 
Hoffman Begin. Writing 44 The Innuit of littoral Alaska. 

b. Zool., Geol., etc.: Growing, living, or deposited 
on the ‘ littoral zone’ (see quot. 1876). 

1661 Lovell Hist, A nim. Min. Introd., Fishes ..are 
either pelagious, living in the main sea, . . or litorall, living 
neer the shore. 1731 Bailey vol, \\, Litoral shells. 1776 Da 
Costa Conchology 66 Some [Shell-fish] are even littoral, or 
inhabit the shores. 1830 Lyell Princ.Geol, 1, 151 There were 
then also littoral formations in progress, such as are indicated 
by the English Crag. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiii. (18519) *85 
ITie islands were here . . composed of a stratified, soft, littoral 
deposit. i866_Tate Brit. Mollnsks iv. 82 Limax gugates 
is a littoral animal. 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk, Geol. iii. 76 
The Littoral [zone] lies between high and low water mark. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 419/1 Litoral, Littoral, Belonging 
to or growing on the seashore or rivershore. 

B. sb. A littoral district ; the region lying along 
the shore. [After It. littorah, F. littoral .] 

[1815 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) XII. 2! 7 By the 
cession to Geneva of part of the littorah of the lake by the 
King of Sardinia.] 1828 [J. R. Best] Italy 54 He has ob- 
tained a littoral, or sea-coast, stretching along the whole of 
his continental territory. 1839 W. H. Gregory Egypt II. 193 
The towns along the Mediterranean littoral. x868 E. P. 
Wright Oceatt World iv. 79 The sand of the littoral of all 
existing seas is so full of these minute but elegant shells. i83a 
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O’Donovan Merv Oasis Pref. 7 The Russian settlements | 
on the Eastern Caspian littoral. _ 1894 Pop. Set. Monthly 
une 163 The portion of the Caribbean littoral commonly 
nown as the Mosquito Coast. 

Littour, early ionn of Lictou ; obs. f. Litter sb. 

, Littress (li’lres). (bee qnot.) 

*875 Knight Diet. Mech., Lit tress, a smooth land of 
cartridge-paper, used in the manufacture of cards. 

Xiittuit, variant of Litoit Obs. 

Xiituanian, obs. form of Lithuanian. 

Lituate a. Bot. [f. L. litu-us clarion 

+ -ate^ 2.J Forked with the points turned a little 
outwards. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Iiitu-iform, a. rare — 0 , [f. L. lilu-us clarion 
+ -(i)fokm.] Shaped like a clarion. 

1840 in Smart; and hence in mod. Diets, 
f Lituit. Her. Obs. Also 7 littuit, lytuite. 
[variant of Lettice ] (See quots.) 

1562 Leigh Arntorie (1597I 75 b, The second [fttrj is called 
Argent, and is vsed for a doubling, and taken for the Lit. 
tutt’s skin. x6ro Guillim Heraldry 1. iii. 9 The skinne or 
furre of a litle beast called a Lytuite, so named (as I conceiue) 
[of] Lithuania. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 

laituite (lrtiwjnit). Geol. [ad. rnod.L. Lituites, 
f. lituus : see Litcjus; so called from its shape.] 

A fossil cephalopod shell of the germs Lituites. 

1828 -3* in Webster. 1837 Buckland Geol. <$- Min. I. 365 
Litmle. Together with the Orthoceratite, . . there occurs a 
cognate genus of chambered shells, called Lituites. 1859 in 
Page Handbk. Geol. Terms. 

Xaituolite(li'ti«|f f loit). Geol [f.mod.L .Liluol a, 
dim. of L. lituus (see Lituus : the name refers to 
the shape of the shell) + -its.] A microscopic 
fossil foraminiler of the genus Liluola. 

1843 Humble Diet. Geol. etc., Lituolite , a fossil lituola. 
1859 in Page Handbk. Geol. Terms. 

|| Litura (lititwra). Ent. [L.] (See quot.) 
Hence Liturate a. Ent. and Bot. (see quots.), 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 285 Litura , an indeter- 
minate sp )t growing paler at one end, as if daubed or 
blotted. Ibid., Liturate , a surface painted with one or 
more such spots [Liturae], 1866 Treas. Bot., Liturate , 
when spots are formed by the abrasion of the surface. 

t Liturate, v. obs. rare — 0 , [f. L. liturat-, 
ppl. stem of litfirdre, f. litura an erasure, f. lit-, ppl. 
stem of linere to blot out.] trails. To blot out, 
erase. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Liturge (lit»ud^). rare— 1 . In S liturg. [ad. 

L. liturg-us , Gr. \urovpy- 6 s (see Liturgy).] A 
priest or minister ; = Liturgist 3, 

1737 Waterland Eucharist 478 In these three ways, the 
Christian Officers are Priests, or Liturgs to very excellent 
Purposes, far above the Legal ones. [In some recent Diets.] 
Iiitur ge, obs. form of Litharge. 

Liturgic (litSudt'ik), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
liturgic-us , a. Gr. \eirovpyuc- 6 s, f. Xetrovpy-os : see 
Liturgy.] A. adj. = Liturgical. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Liturgick, pertaining to such a 
Liturgy; ministerial, a 1763 Byrom Expost. with Sectarist 
xr Misc. Poems 1773 II. 280 At all liturgic Pray’r and 
Praise it storms, As Man’s Inventions. 1781 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry III. xxvii. 166 The Te Deum, Benedictus, 
..and the rest of the liturgic hymns. 1880 T. C. Murray 
Orig. <$■ Growth Ps. ix. 282 We saw that it [Ps. cviii] was a 
purely liturgic cento. 

b. Gr, Antiq. (Cf. Liturgy 3.) 

1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixi. (1862) V. 318 The Athenians 
abridged the costly splendour of their choric and liturgic 
ceremonies at home. 

B. sb. pi. + 1. ? Liturgical books. Obs. 
a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1680) 81 The like may be 
said for Saint James, if he (as the Roman church doth in 
its Liturgicks suppose) were an Apostle. 

2. a. The study of liturgies, their form, origin, 
etc. b. That part of pastoral theology which 
deals with the conduct of public worship. 

1855 Ogilvie, Suppl Liturgies, the doctrine or theory of 
liturgies. i860 Worcester (citing Eclectic Pm.). 1882 W. 
Blaikie Ministry of Word 296 Ample treatises on Homi- 
letics, Liturgies, etc. 1882-3 Sckaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
2127 His principal writings relate to liturgies. 

Liturgical (litfi idgikal), a. [Formed as prec. 

+ -al.] Pertaining to or connected with public 
worship ; having to do with liturgies or forms of 
public worship, or spec, with the Liturgy or Eu- 
charistic service. Also, pertaining to liturgies. 

Liturgical colours : the colours used in ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, hangings for the altar, etc., varying according to the 
season, festival, or kind of service. Liturgical day. a day 
on which mass was celebrated. 

1641 Milton A nhnadv. Wks. x8sr III. 202 The time is 
taken up with atedious number of Liturgicall tautologies, 
and impertinencies. 1704 Nelson Pest. <$• Fasts ix. I1739) 
581 There being no less than five liturgical Words in that 
Text, 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. it. 106 The greatest 
Liturgical scholars are divided on the meaning of this 
ordinance. Ibid. 172 The Anglo-Saxons got all their litur- 
gical books from Rome. x86x Pearson Early 4. Mid. Ages 
Eng. 135 A liturgical service like that of the missal. 1875 
Chantb. Jrnl. No. 133. 54 The impressive pomp of liturgical 
ceremonial. 1894 0 . J. Reichkl in Trans. Exeter Dio- 
cesan Archil. Soc. I. 30 That Pope writing to Decertiius 
informs him that on ordinary liturgical days the presbyters 
consecrated with their bishop. 

Hence Liturgically adv., from a liturgical point 
of view ; in a liturgy, in liturgical worship. 

1864 Goulburn Communion Office 1 . 77 Liturgically con- 
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sidered the Decalogue is to be regarded as a lesson from 
the Law.. 1899 T. K, Cheyne Chr. Use Psalms i, 18 The 
Psalms are all used liturgically. 

Liturgician (lumc^i-Jan). [f. Liturgic : see 
-iciAN.] One skilled in liturgies. 

1889 Chr. Wordsworth in Guardian 13 Nov. 1767/1 
Henry Bradshaw twho had naturally yet more of the litur- 
gician’s spirit). 

Liturgiological (litffud 3m l/rd^ikal) , a. [f. 
Liturgiology -i- -10 + -al.] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with liturgiologv. 

1887 A tiieneeitm ifi July 80/1 YVhat is to be thought of 
the liturgiological attainments of a writer who cites as an 
authority ‘ the Catholic Prayer Book 1 ? 1894 IVestm. Gas. 
20 Nov. 3/3 The book, ‘ The Hours of the Virgin Mary’, 
was published by the society for its liturgiological interest. 

Liturgiologist (iitnidg.f? lodtjist). [f. next 
+ -IST.3 One who is skilled in liturgiology. 

1866 Ch. 'limes 27 Jan. 30/3 Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
liturgiologists, .. would nave .. replaced the old Roman 
names so unnecessarily laid aside. 1882 T. F. Simmons 
Alms <)- Oblations 18 By the offering of the oblations and 
prayers, sub uuo, as liturgiologists express it. 

Liturgiology (lii» 4 d,^- 16 agi). [f. Liturgy 
+ -ology.J The science which treats of liturgies. 

1863 Neale (title) Essays on Liturgiology. 1866 Ch. 
Times 27 Jan. 30/1 Liturgiology is passing out of the stage 
of private investigation and theory into a salient feature in 
the daily work of the cleigy. 1889 Q. Rev. Jan. x88 The 
Science of Comparative Liturgiology'. 

Liturgist (li uudgist). [f. Liturgy + -ist. 

Cf. F. liturgiste (1752, Diet, de Trevoux).] 

1 . One who uses or advocates the use of a liturgy. 

1649 MtLTON Eikon. i. Wks. 1851 III. 344 Manuals, and 

Handmaids of Devotion, the lip-work of every Prelatical 
Liturgist, clapt together, and quilted out of Scripture 
phrases. 16.. H art MS. 6612, If. 2 The Catholiek Lytur- 
gist to his rightly religious fiend. 1812 Religionism 54 
Keep your distance, caitiff wretches, do, Vile liturgists 1 

2. A student of or authority on liturgies ; a com- 
piler of a liturgy or liturgies. 

1657 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1664) 2x8 It comes down 
to us from ancient times, as appears by S. Hieromes Lecti- 
onarius..and other old Liturgists and Expositors. 17x2 
Sir G. Whei.ek Liturgy after the Auc. 202 (MS.) Our 
Apostolic and Primitive Liturgists. 1849 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers I. 450 Dionigi, the liturgist. 1894 Tablet 24 Mar. 
443 In. .the works of mediaeval liturgists . . Holy Week is 
called Hebdomada Authentica, 

3 . One who celebrates divine worship ; a minister. 

1848 R. I. Wilberforce Doct. Incarnation xii. (1832) 327 
The Minister ought not to be considered as merely a 
preacher, but also as a real Liturgist, Le. as the organ 
through which the devotion of the congregation is conveyed. 
1890 in Century Diet. 

Hence Liturgi-stical a., of or pertaining to a 
liturgist. 

1889 Chr. Wordsworth in Guardian 13 Nov. 1767/1 
A Bishop , . has an inherent liturgistical character by our 
ancient custom. 

Liturgize (li’t«.ic!geiz),zi. rare—'-, [f. Liturgy 
+ -rzE.] intr. To perform a liturgical act. 

1826 G. S. Faber Diffic. Romanism (1853) 2 45 They, who 
bring these oblations in remembrance of the Lord, approach 
not to the dogmas of the Jews : but, liturgising spiritually', 
they shall be called the sons of wisdom. 

Liturgy (li-toid^i). Also 6-7 leitourgie, 
leiturgie, -y, liturgie. [ad. med.L. liturgia, a. 
Gr. XeiTovpyta public service, service of the gods, 
public worship, f. Xeirovpybs (also Xrjir-, Hesych.) 
public servant, minister, f. *Aefro-j (believed to be 
a var. of *A -rjiros, public, recorded in the subst uses 
Xrjirov public hall, Xrjtrr], Xrjrr] priestess; app. a 
derivative of Xeuis, Xaos people) + -tpyos that works. 
Cf. F. liturgie (16th c.).] 

1 . The service of the Holy Eucharist : properly 
applied to the rite of the Eastern Church, In 
liturgies, used spec, (with qualification) of the dif- 
ferent types of Eucharistic service. 

1560 Becon Catcch. v. Wks. 1564 I. 462 b, In the Liturgie 
of the Ethiopes we reade thus. So sone as the Gospel is 
ended, the Deacon sayth [etc.]. 1564 Harding Atisw. to 

Jewel's Challenge 105 Basile in his liturgie, that is to saye, 
seruice of his Masse, sayeth thus in a prayer. 1563 Jewel 
Kept. Harding 10 St. James Liturgie hath a special prayer 
for them that hue in Monasteries. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 
73 They use the Liturgie of Saint Chrysostome. 1843 Pusey 
Serin. Holy Euch. 23 The Liturgies join together, mani- 
foldly, remission of sins and life eternal, as the two great 
fruits of the Sacrament. 1890 Ch. Q. Rev. Jan. 288 The 
revision of the Scottish ' Liturgy ’ or Communion Office. 

2. A form of public worship, esp. in the Christian 
Church ; a collection of formularies for the conduct 
of Divine service. + Also, public worship con- 
ducted in accordance with a prescribed form. 

c 1593 Exam. H, Bar owe, etc. Bjb, Wither he thinketh 
that any Leitourgies, or prescript formes of prayer, may be 
imposed ypon the church. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xi. 
§ 9 The Church in her liturgies hath intermingled with 
readings out of the New Testament lessons taken out of the 
Law and the Prophets. 1605. Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xxv. 
§ 20 Four main branches of divinity ; faith, manners, liturgy, 
and government. 1640 Bp. Hall Humb. Remanstr. 9 The 
prime subjects of their quarrell, and contradiction, Leitourgie 
and Episcopacy. 1657-61 Heylin Hist. Ref. II. Pref. 47 
The Smectymnian . . rather chose to fell down Liturgie it 
self as having no authority from the Word of God. 1704 
SwtFT Mech. Operation Spirit Misc. (1711) 290 Their Dis- 
cretion in limiting their Devotions and their Deities to their 
several Districts, nor ever suffering the Liturgy of the white 
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God to cross or interfere with that of the black. 1854 
Emerson Lett. 4- Soc. Aims, Quot. 6- Orig. Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 214 The psalms and liturgies of churches, arc . . of this 
slow growth. 1885 A. M, Eairuaiun Catholicism 11. iv. 73 
Organs and liturgies have found a home in the land and 
church of Knox. . 

Jig. 1630 B. Jonson Hew Inn m. ii. The Liturgie of Loue, 
Ouitl de arte amandi. 1651 Hobbes Leuiath. 1. xii. 54 
Charming, and Conjuring (the Leiturgy of Witches). 1784 
Cowper Task vt. 679 For Garrick was a worshipper himself; 
He drew the liturgy, and framed the rites And solemn cere- 
monial of the day. 

b. Chiefly with ike: TheBookofCommonPrayer. 
1629 Prynne Ch. Eng. 128 That worthy Arch-Bishop 
Cranmer caused our Leiturgy to be translated into Latine. 
cx6 46 Milton Sonnet , On new forcers of Conscience, Be- 
cause you have thrown of your Prelate Lord, And with stiff 
Vowes renounc'd his Liturgie. 1688 Penton Guardian's 
Instruct. (.1897 1 35 The simple, full and significant style of 
the Liturgy. 1704 Nelson Fes ! . <5- Fasts U739) Prelim. 
Instruction 2, K. Charles 2, issued out a Commission for the 
reviewing of the Liturgy. 1828 Macaulay II a Ham Ess. 
(1887) 64 To this circumstance she [the Church of England] 
owes, .her noble and pathetic liturgy. 1843 Borrow Bible 
in Spain (ed. 2 III. xii. 222 1 1 was Sunday . . and I happened 
to be reading the Liturgy. 

3 . Gr. Antiq . At Athens, a public office or duty 
which the richer citizens discharged at their own 
expense. 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) II. 461 The State received the 
aid of. .what were termed liturgies from individuals. 1847 
Grote Greece 11. xi. III. 159 The Liturgies of the State, 
as they were called, unpaid functions such as the trierarchy, 
choregy, gymnasiarchy, which entailed expence and trouble 
upon the holder of them. 1880 Sat. Rev. 25 Dec. 790 It was 
a species of liturgy— a voluntary contribution to a great 
public object. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1641 Milton Aniwadv. 25 The principall scope of those 
Liturgie-founders was to prevent either the malice or 
the weaknesse of the Ministers. 1711 Countrey-Man's Lett, 
to Curat 48 M ake him a Church of England or Liturgie- 
Man, the best way you ever can. rgox H / csim. Gaz. 22 Aug. 
x°/r The liturgy-melodies, .can now again be given in their 
original purity. 

Hence fliiturgry v. rare — l , tram., to conduct 
by means of the Liturgy. 

17x6 M. Davies A then. brit. III. 10 All the Presbyterians 
..unanimously agree to go to the Church-Service, to be 
Liturgy ’d into Wedlock and into the Grave. 

II LitUUS (li‘ti«|iis). [L-] 

1 . Rom. Antiq. a. The crooked staff borne by 
an augur; an augural wand. b. A curved trumpet, 
a clarion. 

[1579-80 North Plutarch, Camillus (1595) 159 They, - did 
finde . . Romulus augures crooked staffe. .. This staffe is 
crooked at one of the ends, and. .they call it Lituus \ x6xx 
Coryat's Crudities, Panegyr. Verses 1 1 b, I Hote) The 
Augures lituus or bended staffe. 1776 Burney Hist Mus. 
I. 5x8 A double Lituus. The lituus was a crooked military 
instrument, in the form of the augural staff, whence it had 
its name. It was a species of Clarion, or octave Trumpet. 
x8ox A. Ranken Hist, France I. 1. ti. 234 The lituus of the 
Roman augurs became the crosier, or bishop’s staff. 1851 
D ; W IL.SON Preh. A nn. (1 863) I. n. iii. 368 A lituus or musical 
wind-instrument found in 1768. 

2 . Math. (See quot. 1831).) 

[a 17x6 R. Cotes Harmcnia ill ensnrarum (1722) 85 Hnjus 
generis alteram hie adjungam Spiralem, quam Litui Figur- 
ant appello propter format similitudinem.] X758 Lyons 
Fluxions iv. J 119 If BF is inversely as the square of SP, 
the curve is called by Mr. Cotes the Lituus. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIV. 5S Lituus, a name given to a spiral thus 
described : — Let a variable circular sector always have its 
centre at one fixed point, and one of its terminal radii in a 
given direction. Let the area of the sector always remain 
the same ; then the extremity of the other terminal radius 
describes the lituus. The polar equation of this spiral 
is r 2 8 — a. 

3 . Zool. A genus of cephalopods, now called 
Spirula ; a shell of the genus. 

1753 Chambers Cycl, Snpp. s.v.. The lituus is always a 
conic shell, running in a strait line from the mouth, through 
a great part of the length, and from the end of this strait 
part to the extremity, twisting into the shape of a cornu 
ammonjs. Ibid., Lituites , a name given to the stones formed 
in the lituus shell. 

Liue, Liuf, Liun(e, obs. ff. Lieu, Life, Lion. 
Livable : see Liveable. 

Livanomancy, erxon. var. Libanomancy. 
Livar, obs. form of Liver sbf 
Live (laiv), a. [An attributive use of live in on 
live , Alive. Cf. lives in Life sb. 15.] 

1 . That is in the possession or enjoyment of life ; 
living, as opposed to ‘ dead ’. Live hair, feathers : 
hair or feathers pulled from a living animal. 

1542 Udall Apophth. Erasm. 256 b, A liue doggue, a 
cocke, an adder and an ape. 1548 U dall, etc. Par. Erasm-, 
Mark 19 b, A liue carkas liuyng only to his payne & tor- 
ment. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 172 The iuyee of it on 
sleeping eye-lids laid, Will make or man or woman madly 
dote Vpon the next liue creature that it sees. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. Ixiv. § 5. 155 It seemed , . not against reason 
to repute them by a courteous construction of law, as liue- 
men. 1607 Topsell Four-J. Beasts (1658) 215 Hairs, .pulled 
off from a live Hare. 1681 Land. Gaz. No. 1656/4 One who 
pretends to buy Live Hair to make Periwigs. x6ge R. 
I/Estrange Fables cclxxxvi. 250, I had lather be a Live* 
Begger then a Dead Countess. 1839-41 S. Warren Ten 
Thous. a IV. II. iv. 99 The only live things visible, X848 
Kingsley Sainfs Trag. 1. i. 126 Shall two hundredweight 
of hypocrisy bow down to his four-inch wooden saint, and 
the same weight of honesty not worship bis four-foot five 
one? 1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 288 , 1 brought two live 
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plants in. flower pots. 1864 Browning % Lee's Wife viu. ii, 
’Tis a clay cast . . From Hand live once, dead long ago. 1875 
Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 107 It [i.e. the land] has ‘ five chattels 
and dead chattels'. 1897 Allbntt's Syst.Med. II. 686 The 
importation of live cattle from countries in which foot-and- 
mouth disease exists, has been prohibited, 
f b. absol. 06 s. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 125 b, A comfort for the 
line, and token of their good heart. 1577 Fulke Two 
T reat, agst. Papists 11. 456 One sacrifice lor the liue and 
the deade. 1608 Willf.t Hexapla Exod. 486 Both the liue 
and dead should be equally diuided. 1699 Bentley Phal. 
xi. 279 This Gentleman .. that can put the Dead and the 
Live together in Dialogue. 

c. Somewhat frequent in jocular use, esp. in ‘a 
real live — ’ (slang occas. of inanimate things). 

1887 Fun 26 Oct. XLVI. 173/1 A real live glass milk-jug 
..given to every lady that buys one pound of our two shil- 
ling Bohea, 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister 53 Rose- 
mary had taken a great deal of trouble to catch * a real 
live' philosopher. 

d. A live certainty : app. a nonce-phrase, sub- 
stituted for a dead certainty (see Dead a. 18). 

1835 Thackeray Nemcomes II. xiii. 374 Then Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie would probably be with them to a live certainty. 

2. transf and fig. in various applications. 

a. Of impersonal agencies, conditions, etc. : Full 
of life or active power ; stirring or swarming with 
living beings ; indicating the presence of life ; busy, 
active. (Cf. Alive 5,6.) 

1647 H. More Song- of Soul in. u. xxiv, Flush light she 
sendeth forth, and live Idees. 1833 M, Arnold Scholar- 
Gipsy ii, All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 1838 
Kingsley Parable front Liebig viii. (187S) 231 The world 
is too live yet for thee. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit., Geo. 
Eliot ii. 296 Style . . so live with breeding imagery. 

b. (Chiefly U.S.). Of persons: Full of energy 
and alertness ; 1 wide-awake’, up-to-date. Of ques- 
tions, subjects of consideration : Of present interest 
and importance; not obsolete or exhausted. 

1877 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 147, I shall only get 
five people to write for me. 1877 Talmage 50 Serin. 26 In 
all the world of literature there is no such live hook as the 
Bible. 1888 Bryce A liter. Commit). II I. cviii. 365 An enter- 
prising man . .created a new type of ‘ live ’ newspaper. 1900 
Speaker % Sept. 6x8/1 The strenuous effort of the Repub- 
licans to resurrect the money question and make it a live 
issue is becoming ludicrous. 

3 . Of combustibles : Flaming, glowing. 

16x1 Bible Isa. vi. 6 Then flew one of the Seraphims vnto 
mee, hauing a Hue-cole in his hand, a 1626 W. Sclater 
Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 288 Where is any Hue sparlce or seede 
of Grace? 1756-7 tr. Key tier's Tran. (1760) III. 34 The 
scorpion, when hemmed in with live coals . . stings himself 
in the head. 1840-2 Geo. Eliot in Academy 20 Jan. (1894) 
56/3 Philanthropy, kindled by the live coal of gratitude and 
devotion to the Author of all things. 1863 Swinburne 
Dolores 243 When thy gardens were lit with live torches. 
1887 Bowen Virg. JEneidv, 103 Under the spits live embers 
place. 

transf, and fig. 1638-9 Burton's Diaiy (1828) III. 278 
We come to set up votes that are live quarrels, like York 
and Lancaster. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 964 Now from 
the virgin’s cheek a fresher bloom Shoots less and less the 
live carnation round. 1873 T. W. Higginson Qldport Days 
199 There is to-day such a live sparkle on the water, such 
a luminous freshness on the grass. 1902 Blackw, Mag. 
May 646/1 1 Dead' and ‘live’ were terms used in speaking 
of dull opal that could be made to flash as if alive by the 
application, of water. 

4 . Containing unexpended energy. Of a shell, a 
match, etc. : Unkindled, unexploded. Of a rail, 
wire, etc. : Charged with electricity. Of a car- 
tridge : Containing a bullet, opposed to blank. 

1799 Naval Citron. I. 440 A quantity of six-inch live shells 
fired. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) XI. lxxvii. § 6. 
306 Live shells were placed along the top of the rampart, 
1890 Daily News 4 Jan. 6/6 Touching a live electric wire 
somewhere in the city. *804 Times 29 May 6/6, I have 
repeatedly found matches about the ground, .. They were 
1 live ’ matches. 1897 Daily News 10 Mar. 7/4 The accused 
said, ‘You are a — - fine pal to give me a live cartridge’. 
*898 Westm. Gaz, xx July 2 (% The rails are said to be * live ’ 
when charged with the electric current 1898 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 856 A person for example maybe seriously 
injured .. through an iron tool in his hand by which acci- 
dental contact is made with live metal. 

6, a. Of a mineral, a rock : Native, un wrought ; 
= L. vivus. b. Of air : In its native state, pure. 
x66x Lovel Hist. Anim. fir Min. 22 Live brimstone, 
boiled to the thicknesse of Honey. 1778 Pennant Tour in 
Wales ll. 307 A well cut in the live rock. 1835 Browning 
Old Pictures in Flor.il, Through the live translucent bath 
of air. 1855 Tennyson Mauds, xiii. it His essences turn’d 
the live air sick. 1873 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 1526 The 
live rock latent under wave and foam. 

6. Said of parts of machines or apparatus which 
either themselves move or impart motion to others. 
(Cf. Dead a. 23.) 

*823 T. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 325 The dead pulley 
Is fixed to the axis and turns with it, and the other, which 
slips round it, is called the live pulley, c i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman’s Catech. 74 There is a live sheave for the working 
top pendant, and a dumb one for the hawser. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Live-axle, one communicating power; in 
contradistinction to a dead or blind axle. Ibid. , Live-head, 
the head-stock of a lathe, which contains the live-spindle. 

1878 Locicyer A targazing 308 Three conical rollers carried 
by a loose or * live ring. 1883 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6) 
S3 The metal rollers are each made to revolve round their 
own pins, which are Secured to a plate, called the live ring. 
1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppf., Live King, a circular 
gang of wheels, as used in the turn-tables of draw-bridges, 
and in those for locomotives. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 


4- Clocktn. 136 [A] Live Spindle . . [is] a rotating spindle ; 
applied generally to the rotating mandrel of a lathe. 

7 . Of or pertaining to a living being. + Live 
voice : the voice of a living man. (Cf. vivA voce.) 
Live weight : the weight of an animal while living. 

16x3 Jackson Creed 11. 367 For the begetting of true and 
liuely faith, we suppose the liue voice of an ordinary Minis- 
tery as the Organe, whereby [etc.]. 1649 J. H. Motion to 
Pari. A dv. Learn. 32 Ineffectual! ..if not quickned with 
some Hve-voyce and knowing assistance. 1873 Baker Nile 
Tribut. xv. 261 The live weight of the male would be about 
five hundred pounds. 1898 ii a.ns. High!, tjr Agric. Sac. 286 
The live-weights of the individual sheep were ascertained 
three times during the experiment. 

8 . In various collocations and combinations : 
flive anatomy, vivisection (see Anatomy i b) ; 
live-asunder ? nonce-wd., (tom) apart while living 
(as a limb from the body) ; live-birth., the fact of 
a child’s being bom alive ; live-bom a., bom alive; 
live-broken a., broken alive ; live-cannibalism, 
the practice of eating the flesh of human victims 
still living ; live-gang U. S. (see quot.) ; f live- 
goods, ? = Live-stock ; live-hole Brickmaking 
(see quot); f live-like a., resembling a living per- 
son; live matter (see quot.); f live-personal 
a., made by the person himself; + live-shape, 
living form; live-steam (see quot.) ; live-thorn 
a., constructed of living thorn (cf. quickthorn 
Quick D); live-vat (see quot.); f live-wight, a 
living thing; live-work (see quot.). Also LiYje- 
bait, Live-oak, Live-stock. 

11x834 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 248 He has by 
guilt torn himself "iive-asunder from nature, and is, there- 
fore, himself in a preter-natural state. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
s.v. Live-birth, The aerated condition of the lungs is no 
proof of "live-birth in the legal sense. 1797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl II. iii. 41 The self same house .. 
where they had nine children ‘live born and christened. 
1824 Campbell Theodoric Wks. (1837) 55 A wretch '"live- 
broken on misfortune's wheel. 1804 Ann. Rev. II. 199/1 
After these atrocities it would seem trifling to speak .. of 
the "live-cannibalism of Tongataboo. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Meek., " Live-gang, a gang-saw mill, so arranged as to cut 
through and through the (logs without previous slabbing. 
1626 Jackson Creed viu. xiii. § 1 To exercise the like rage 
upon his person or "live-goods, which did the wrong, could 
be no satisfaction either to the law, or party wronged. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 408/2 Clamp-bricks are burned in the 
following manner ' The flues or "live holes— are carried up 
two courses high through the clamp. 16 r4 Jackson Creed 
lit. xii. § 3 Hauing now met them as "liue-like as they 
themselues were. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek., * Live-matter 
{Printing), type in page or column ready for printing. 1614 
Jackson Creed m. xvii. § 6 Moses’ "live-personal proposal. 
1831-61 Mayhevv Lond. Labour II. 193 Some of the 
most experienced ‘ "live salesmen ’ and ‘ dead salesmen '. 
1626 Jackson Creed v hi. x. § i The lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, tooke their distinct 
specificall being, or "live-shape, from the first sinne. 1873 
Knight Diet. Meek., * Live-steam, i. Steam from the boiler 
| at its full pressure; in contradistinction to dead -steam. 
2. Steam from the boiler ; in contradistinction to exhaust- 
steam. 1889 Pall Mall G. 21 Oct. 3/2 The heat is supplied 
by the waste steam, supplemented if necessary by live 
steam. 1893 Daily News 29 June 5/3 Enclosed with a 
strong "live-thorn palisade impenetrable to arrows. 1852 
Morfit Tanning fy Currying (1853) 163 The fresh, or "live 
vat, is that which has not yet been worked. 1637 W. Rand 
tr. Gassendi’s Life Peiresc n. 148 All which he possesses, 
seems to be no lesse common to all learned men, then the 
Air and Water are to all "Live-wights. 1668 Culi'epper & 
Cole Barthol. Anat . 1. xx. 51 Those Live-wights which 
have no Lungs, have no bladder. 1833 Cornwall 148 We 
might distinguish these two kinds of work as dead and 
"live work— the dead being that which proceeds in the dead 
rock, and the live that which is concerned in extracting and 
pulverizing the ores. 

b. Ia the names of various contrivances for hold- 
ing living objects or for examining them microscopi- 
cally, as live-box, -car, -trap, -well. 

x85z Gosse in Pop. Sci. Rev. I. 41 note, Specimens 
hatched in the same live-box, in the same water, from the 
same brood, and on the same day. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Live-trap, a device for imprisoning living micro- 
scopic objects. It consists of three parallel glass slips; the 
middle one has a circular perforation forming the cell, while 
the other ones constitute the sides. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 109 Live-car, full size, for keeping fish alive, 1893 
Funk's Stand. Diet,, Live-welt, a well in a fishing-boat for 
keeping fish alive. 

Live (liv) , vX Pa. t. and pa. pple, lived (livd). 
Forms: Inf. a . 1 libban, 2-4 li-, lybben, 3 

Orm. libbenn, 0 . 1 liflan, lifisean, lyfan, -ian, 
leofian, -i%tsz,-a.,Northumb. lifiga, 2 -4lifen, livien, 
3 Orm. lifenn, 2-4, 6 liven; 3 leofen, leofven, 
(liovert, luvien), 4-5 lif(f(e, (4 lijf,lyfve, lnf(e), 
4-6 lyve(n, lyvie, -yn, Sc. leif(£(e, leyff, Iyf(f(e, 
5 (4-5 liwe, -i, -y, lywe) ; 2, 4-5 lef,en, 

4-5 leven, -yn, (4 levin, loven), 5 lewyn, 5-6 
lave, 6-7 Sc. leaf, leiv^e, 4-- live. Pa. t. 1 lif- 
ode, -ade, lifde, 2-5 livede, 4- lived. Pa. pple. 
1 gelifd, 3-4 y-lyved, i-lyved, (6 liven, lyven), 
3- lived. [A Common Teutonic weak vb. : OE. 
libban (WS.), lifian, lifgan (Anglian and in poetical 
texts), pa. t. lifode, lifde , corresp. to OFris. libba, 
liva, leva, OS. libbian, pa. t. pi. libdun (Du. leven), 
OtiG. leMn (MHG., mod.G. leben ) to live, ON. 
Ufa to live, remain (Sw. lefva to live, qvar-lefva 


to remain, Da. Zeve to live), Goth, liban, pa. t. 
libaida to live OTeut. stem *UM-, i. root 
(: latb-) to remain, continue, whence Life sb., q.v, 
for cognate, words.] 

1 . intr. To be alive ; to have life (see Life i b) 
either as an animal or as a plant ; to be capable of 
vital functions, t To live and look (see Look v.). 

In this sense the simple present is now arch, or rhetorical', 
the compound present is living is the usual form. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter cxiii, 18 We 3a he lifgaD we bledsiaS 
dryhten. 971 Blickl. How. 57 Se lichoma buton mete & 
drence leofian ne mteg. a xooo O. E. Chron. an. 901 
(Parker MS.) He vvolde 00 er o33'e pasi- libban o3Se pax 
liegan. c 1175 Pater Nosier in Lamb. Horn. 65 Ure guites 
lauerd bon us forqeuen al swa we doji alle men pet linen. 
£1205 Lay. 4668 Ich sugge pe to sofie pat^et IeouefS pi 
broSer. a me, Leg. Hath. 2262 Tu schalt libben, & beon 
leof & wurS me. a 1300 Cursor M. 17408 pe lauerd Hues 
yee did on rode. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 17 pat 
to pe kyng Egbriht alie were pei gyiien For per heritage 
per to die or lyuen. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 9 per- 
fore may na beste ne fewle liffe pare, c 1460 Towneley 
My si. xiv. 95 And, certys, for to lyf or dy I shall not faylt. 
15.. Inter l. 4 Eton. 452, I am for you so necessary Ye can 
not lyue without me, 1529 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 33 He 
Was ci ownyd lyuing hys fader by pope Johnn. 1587 Golding 
lie Mornay v. 51 Now this second Plant lined in the first, 
ere it liued in ttselfe, and al liuing wights do Hue, moue, 
and feele . . afore they come forth. x6xx Bible Gen. xlv. 3 
And loseph said .. Doeth my father yet line? 1677 Gale 
Crl. Gentiles II. iv. 309 Plants are said by some kind of 
analogic to live, .yet they cannot be said properly to live... 
Brutes are said properly to live, because they have a true 
self-motion. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 198 Those 
parts may be said to live no longer when the circulation 
ceases. 1821 Shelley Adonais xii, He lives, he wakes — 
'tis Death is dead, not he. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. ii, Yonder 
stream is of an element in which man cannot live nor breathe. 
1862 J. F, Stephen Def. It. Williams 296 A more eminent or 
more excellent man hardly ever lived. 

b. fig. of things : To exist, be found, poet. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. ii. 79 We are on the earth Where 
nothing Hues but crosses, care and greefe. 1399 — Much 
Ado in. i. no No glory Hues behinde the backe of such. 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. xcv[i].ii There lives more faith in honest 
doubt, Believe me, than in half the creeds, 1871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus lxxxvi. 4 In all that bodily largeness, Lives not 
a grain of salt, breathes not a charm anywhere. 

2 . To supply oneself with food ; to feed, subsist. 
Const. + by, f of, on, upon , f with , rarely f in (either 
the actual food or the means of providing it). To 
live on a person : to burden him with one’s main- 
tenance. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 51 Godes is pret yrfe pe we hi?; leofiap. 
c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. II. 62 Eft gerxim swines scearn pais pe 
on dun lande and wyrtum libbe. c 1200 Ormin 7775 Cullfre 
ne lifepp nohht hi flessh. £1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 573 Foueles 
waren 5er-itme cumen .. And mete quorbi Sei mitten liuen. 
a 1300 Cursor Al. 1 1 109 Ion liued wit rotes and wit gress, 
Wit honi o pe wiklernes. CX380 Wyclif Wks. (18801 242 
Many . . pat wolen make hem self gentel men and han litel 
or nouijt to lyue on. 1382 — Matt. iv. 4 A man lyueth not 
in breed aloon. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxu. 217 Tresour to 
lyue by to here lyues ende. £1440 Gesta Rom. lxxxix. 411 
(Add. MS.) She..leuyd. .many yeres with rotes and grasse, 
and such Frute as she myght gete. c 1470 Hf.nry Wallace 
ix. 288 Leiff on your awin. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccvii. 244 They coude fynde nothynge to lyue by in the 
piayne countrey, a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen, VIU, 92 b, To 
whom the kyng assigned an honest pencion to live on. 
1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11.(1882)42 [They] are to be 
compelled to wovke, and not to liue vpon other mens 
labours. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 147 The Agriophagi .. 
Hue most of panthers and lions flesh. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 
iii. xiii. 294 They that served at the Altar lived on what 
was offered. 1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 20 A person, at 
all though tfull of himself and conscience, had much better 
chuse to live with nothing but beans and pease-pottage. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 264 P 2 Irus .. spent some Time 
after with Rakes who had lived upon him. 1747 Wesley 
Prim . Physic (1762) 35 For Asthma .. live a fortnight on 
boiled Carrots. _ x8o2_Pai.ey Nat. Theol. xvi. s Wks. 1830 
IV. 194 The spider, lives upon flies. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponges Sp. Tonrm. 9 He then lived on his ‘means ’ for 
a while. 1889 Jkssopp Coining of Friars ii. 84 Sometimes 
th.ev were .. living upon their friends. 

"b-M- 

971 Blickl, Horn. 57 pa gastlican lare .. pe ure saul big 
leofap. c 1373 Cursor M. 15614 (Fairf.i, I warne 3011 to. .line 
a-pon his lare. 1754 Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) I. 246 
They .. agreed ... to live on Letters, till the painful age 
should be lapsed which held them apart. 1844 A. B. Welby 
Poems (1867) 49 To live untill this tender heart On which it 
lives is dead. 

3 . To procure oneself tlie means of subsistence. 
Const, by, \of on or upon, + with. Also, to live 
from Hand do mouth. To live by one's wits : see 
Wit. 

£900 tr. Baida’s Hist. iv. iv. (Schipper) 371 [Hi] be heora 
agenum handgewinne Hfigeap. 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 964 
Pe scottes sede pat pet Iona noijt inou be To hom bothe to 
libbe by as bii mi^te ise. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 272 
A feloun was sauid pat hadde lyued al his lyf with lesinges 
& peftis. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 31 1 He made 
his dou;tres use hem to wolle craft , , pey schulde 3 if hem 
nedede lyve by pe craft, c 1440 Jacob's Well x6o Comoun 
womman, pat leuyth by here body, c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 210 Item, pe gaile of euery fowl, pat lyuep by 
raueytie dop pe same. 2484 Caxton Fables of A If once iii, 
[He] lyued by the laboure of his handes pourely. 1330 
Palsgr. 612/2 Thou lyvest of nothyng but of pollyng, 
<21548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 174 b, Men .. had lived by 
the kynges wages, more then a few yeres. 1603 2nd Pi. 
Returnfr. Pamass. iii. iii. 1291 A dunce I see is a neigh- 
bourlike brute beast, a man may liue by him. 1604 E, 
G[rimstonb] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iii. xix. 178 They 
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lived of fishing at sea, and of seeds. 1628 Earle Microcosm., 
Surgeon (Arb.) 6a His gaines are very ill got, for he Hues 
by the hurts of tlie Common-wealth.' 167 5 Bkooks_ Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 29s God left man . . to live . . by his own 
industry. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 24. 161 A whimsical 
Fellow . . liv’d, upon setting Stones in Wrist-Buttons. 1796 
H. Hunter kx. St. -Pierre's Stud, A ’at. (1799 1 H* 4 2 8 Every 
one. . must live by his trade. 1863 Kingsley Hereto. Prel., 
Why should he reverence Nature? Let him use her and 
live by her. 1887 Jessopp A ready i. 11 Those luxuries 
which the big man consumes . . the small man lives by. 
b. Proverb. Live and let live. 

162a Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 229 According to the 
Dutch Prouerbe . . Leuen ende laeten leuen, To line and to 
let others Hue. 1687 R. L’Estrange Anew. Diss. 43 And 
what’s the Whole Bus’ness at last; but Live, and let Live. 
1885 W. Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 136 Two or 
three people are of no use, and are kept-on on the live-and- 
let-live principle. 

4. To pass life in a specified fashion, indicated 
by anadv. or advb. phrase (occas. an adj. or compl. 
sb.) having reference 

a. to the manner of regulation of conduct, esp. 
in a moral aspect. 

C900 tr. Bsedces Hist. 1. Xxyii. (Schipper) 61 Hu hie mid 
heora seferum drohtian & lifisean [ ff/.V. B. lifian] scylan? 
f i20o Ormin 372 And guw magg b;n ]uss ilke word God lare 
hu 311W birrb libbenn. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 4025 Hit is 
ney vif ger pat we abbeb yliued in such vice. 13.. E. E. 
A llit. P. B. 581 pa 3 pou a sotte lyuie, .. by-penk pe sym- 
tyme. 1340-70 A lex. <$• Bind. 288 Leden clanliche our lif 
& libben as simple, c 137s Yf. Leg. Saints xiv. [Lucas) 32 
How pal liffyt her but blame. 1426 Audelay Poems 2 He 
that levys here rygtwysly. 1472 Presentm. furies in Surtees 
M'tsc. (1890) 24 Thomas Dransfeld. .now liffezas a vacabond. 
1338 Starkey England 1. L 9 Wych tyme he lyuyd more 
vertuseiy. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat, Robt , II 39 Ilk 
ane of them sail leaue leallie and trewlie in their office. 
1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 174 They live like 

f oats, and die like asses. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 63 
riving on this wise, we. .shall pass our days in good hope, 
b. to personal conditions, e. g. degree of happi- 
ness, comfort, splendour, repute, or the contrary, 
f To live away’, to lead a life of extravagance. 
To live in clover (see Clover 3). To live fast (see 
Fast adv. 7). 

Beowulf (Z.) 99 Swa 8a driht-guman dreamum lifdon 
eadixjHce. c 1200 Ormin 5207 paer he shollde libbenn Wipp 
resste and ro. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5351MS. a) per abbeb 
kinges & man! opere ofte ilyued in ioie. a 1300 Cursor M. 
xr 132 To speke of nedes of pair huse Als dos pe men pat 
Hues in spus. C1350 Will. Paleme 1588 pus pei left in 
likyng a god while after. 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 228 He 
levys at ess that frely levys! c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. 
{St. Andrew) 944 To luf in contemplaci one. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 9760 Ana fele . ..fre kynges frusshet to dethe, pat might 
haue leuyt as lordes in pere lond yet. 1484 Caxtqn Fables 
of AEsop 1. xii, Better worthe is to lyue in pouerte surely 
then to lyue rychely beyng euer in daunger. a 1572 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 364 To suffer everie man to leaf at 
libertie of conscience, x6xx Bible Acts xxvi. 5 After the 
most straitest sect of our religion, I liued a Pharisee. 1643 
Trapp Comm., Gen. xxi, 15 Who erst lived at the full in his 
fathers house. 1703 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. 18 1 He 
that would have his health hold out must not live too fast. 
1715 J. T. Phillips tr. Thirty-four Confer. 316 The In- 
habitants live very easie and happily in all these Four 
Provinces. 1767 H. Kelly Babler No. hi. II. 218 Pos- 
sessed of such a handsome sum, I considered it as nothing 
more than a proper compliment to my wife, to live away 
for some time, and therefore set up a smart post-chaise. 
1807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun II. 80 He set up for an 
esquire himself, lived away at a most extravagant rate, and 
neglected his husiness. x8xo S. Green Reformist I. 34 Old 
Mr. Ellingford, though he lived close, known to be im- 
mensely rich. 1836 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life 
(1888) I. iii. 79 My parents are as poor as rats .. and con- 
sequently we live in quite a small way. _ 1859 G. Meredith 
Juggling Jerry x, I . . have lived no gipsy. x86i Hughes 
TomBrownat Oxf.l. (x88g)4They lived very much to them- 
selves, and scarcely interfered with the dominant party. 

e. to the rule or guiding principle, or to the ob- 
ject and purpose of one’s life. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 35 We ealne pysne &ear Hfdon mid ures 
licnoman willan. a 1225 Juliana 75 LusteS writen lare and 
luuie '5 prefter. <2x240 Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 189 pi deap 
..do me liuien to pe. a 1300 Cursor M. 16424 We [MS. 
He] haf vr lagh, . . pat we Hue wit al in land. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) III. 281 Socrates seide pat meny men wil 
leve forto ete and drynke. 1533 Gau Richi V ay 20 Ane 
man Iwffis notht god ower al thyng. .na liffis notht efter his 
halie wil. . 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates Hi. Wks. 1888 1 . 23 
Giue euerie man mycht leue according to his vocation, 1622 
Mabbe tr, A lemans Guzman iV A If. it. 126 Euery man Hue 
for himselfe, 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. {1701) 167/1 
Maligned by those who lived after Tyrannical institutions. 
<2x7x6 Blackall Wks. (1723) I, 3 Rules.. such as all that 
call themselves Christ’s Disciples are oblig’d to observe and 
live by. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. 5 It is not easy to under- 
stand that sane men could ever.. live by such a set of doc- 
trines.. 1858-65 — Fredk. Gt. n. i. (1872) IV. 24 They saw 
no society ; lived wholly to their work. 

d. To live well : ( a ) to have abundance, to feed 
luxuriously; ( b ) to be in comfortable circumstances; 
(c) to live a virtuous life. 

For well to live = ‘ well to do ’, prosperous, see Well adv. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 5393 pus was pe kowherd out of kare 
kmdeli holpen, . . wel to liuen for euer. 1530 Palsgr. 612/2, 
I shal lyue well ynoughe without you. 1620 Shelton Quix. 
III. xx. 141 He preaches well that lives well, quoth Sancho, 
and I know no other Preaching. 1796 Pecge Anonym. 
(1809) 64 If you would live well for a week, kill a hog ; if 
you would live well for a month, marry; if you would live 
well all your life, turn priest. 1807-26 S. Cooper First 
Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 68 Carbuncles seem . . most common in 
persons who have lived well. 


e. To live in (or within') oneself', to rely upon 
oneself for occupation and diversion, opposed to 
living * in society ’. 

<2x674 Clarendon Tracts 293 They live to and within 
themselves. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd... Paint. 
(1786) II. 125 Living much within himself, .his chief amuse- 
ment was his collection. 2872 J. L. Sanford Eng. King's, 
Chas. /, 333 His mind had been prepared for the application 
of these lessons by that early necessity of living very much 
in himself. 

f. With up. f (a) To live tip : fig. to live on 
a high level ; to take a high intellectual or moral 
position, ifi) To live up to : to act in full accord- 
ance with (principles, rules, etc.). Also, to push 
expenditure to the full limits of (one’s fortune). 

1682 Duyden Relig. Laid 209 Those who followed Reason’s 
dictates right, Lived up, and lifted high their natural light. 
1694 Atterbury Serm. <$■ Disc. (1726) I. 72 The Rule is 
strict indeed; but .. there are Great Helps .. enabling us 
to live up to it. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 125 7* 1 All those 
who do not live up to the Principles of Reason and Virtue. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 163 p 4, T am one of your ; Dis- 
ciples, and endeavour to live up to your Rules. 1832 J. S. 
Knowles Hunchback 1. i. 9 Your fortune .. is ample; And 
doubtless you live up to’t. 1837 G. E. Courie 17 Sept, in 
Mem. iv, (1890) 90, I had an interesting conversation with 
the Squire on the duty of living up to one's convictions, 

5. quasi-jfraw. with cognate obj. - 4 . 

c xooo ASlfric Horn. (Th.) II. 476/16 Se cyning EgHppus 
leofode his lif on eawfmstre drohtnunge. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 1x5 He seal., for godes eie libban his Jit rihtliche. 
a 1300-1400 Cursor M. X0175 (Giitt.) Sua haly lijf J>ai lined 
euer. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 686 J>ou hast y-lyued by lif to 
longe to do me such a spyte. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 
171 Howprestis schulde lyfue[/WreWlyfne] a pore lif. CX450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 40 What iyfe he lyffyd Je treuth ys 
laid. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 15 b, They that 
lyueth the holy lyfe of religyon. 1567 Glide <y Godlie Ball. 
(S. T. S.) 72 We suld . . Leif in the warld a lyfe perfyte. 1594 
Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. iii. E 3, This is no life for men 
at armes to Hue. 1660 J er. Taylor Worthy Contniun, 35 
To live the life of the spirit. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 530 
P 4 It shall be my business hereafter to live the life of an 
honest man. 1853 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy xvil, And each 
half lives a hundred different lives. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
(1886) 9 Montaigne, — content to live his life, leaving many 
questions open. 1895 Zangwill Master i. vii.. 74 The 
panorama seemed more varied than when he was living the 
scenes in all their daily detail of dull routine. 

b. transf. in Hunting. To keep tip (the pace). 
Also absol. in phr. to live with hounds. 

1840 Prosed s Mag. XXII. 681 We whip and spur, hut 
cannot live the pace. 1898 St. James’s Gas. 15 Nov. 6/1 
The check . . was most welcome to the contingent who still 
lived with hounds. 

6 . quasi-Zr^wj. To live down : + a. To defeat by 
superiority of life ( nonce-use ). b. To put down, 
silence, wear out (prejudice, slander, etc.) ; to cause 
(some discreditable incident) to be forgotten by a 
blameless course of life. c. To lose hold of, forget 
(a fancy) as life goes on. 

a 1731 Atterbury (J.), A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal 
for the church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have lived down the pope, and the whole consistory. 1842 
Miall mNbnconf. II. x It.has lived down prejudice. 1884 
Rider Haggard Dawn xxix, It is very probable that your 
cousin will live down bis fancy. 1893 Gunter Miss Divi- 
dends 158 How long do you think it will take in New York 
society for a girl with sixty thousand dollars a year to live 
anything down ? 

7. irans. To express in one’s life ; to carry out in 
one’s life the principles of. 

1542 Becon Potation for Lent L vj b, Not only loue but 
also lyue yf Gospel, 1642 Fuller Italy J Prof. St. n. ix. 
81 Our Minister lives Sermons. 1650 Trapp Comm. Lev. 
xix. 37 Words not so much to bee read as lived. X671 
Flavel Fount, of Life ix. 26 He preached the Doctrine, 
and Lived the Application. <21708 Beveridge Thes. Theol. 
(i7ii)lll. 147 Hereby you may be sure to live heaven upon 
earth hi time, a 1770 Jortin Serin. (1771) IV. i. 3 To say 
who is the Lord.. is to deny God, .and live a lie. 1874 
Blackie Self-Cull. 70 To live poetry, indeed, is always 
better than to write it. 

8 . intr. In an emphatic sense : To have life that 
is worthy of the name ; to enjoy or use one’s life 
abundantly. 

1606 Day lie of Guts H iv b. They trewly Hue, that Hue in 
scorne of spight. <2 1628 Preston Breastpl, Love (1631) 194 
One man may live more in a day than another in twenty. 1673 
Shadwe.ll Epsom Wells 11. i. 19, I have vow’d to spend all 
my life in London. .. People do really live no where else. 
1726-31 Tindal Rapin' s It id. Eng. (1743) II. xvix. 129 Well 
might I breathe but never think I lived. 1759 Johnson 
R osseins xxix, While you are making the choice of life, you 
forget to live. 1827 Keble Chr. V. Ascension Day x, Our 
wasted frames feel the true sun, and live. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum, v. (1858) 268 He was living up to the last days 
of his life. 1889 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Robbery under A rms 
(1890) 317 Jack Dawson . . didn’t care about anything but 
horses and dogs, and lived every day of his life. 

9. To continue in life; to be alive for a longer 
or shorter period ; to have one’s life prolonged. 
Also in phrases to live to (be or do so and so) ; 
Long live (formerly simply live ) the king ! 

* 3 * Charter in O. E. Texts 445 Gib eadwald leng lifi^e 
Sonne cyneSryS, geselle [etc,]. _ 2154 O. E. Citron, an. 1137 
(Laud MS.J31F he leng moste liuen. <2x175 Cott. Horn. 225 
He lefede nigon hundred giere and xxx li . c 1205 Lay. 252 
Ah lut ger he leouede. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7823 He . . 
billet, 3ifhemostelibbe,l>at he nolde misdo nammore. <11306 
Cursor M. 2082 Noe.. Liued fourti 3ere after Je flod, 136a 
Langl. P, PL A. vn. 16, I schal leue hem lyflode . .As longe 
as I Hue. c 1400 Larfranc's Cirurg. 94 If pei ben not 


curid, pei lyuen pe lengere tyme. c 1420 A nturs of Artk. 
259 (Douce MS.) f>ou shal leve but a stert. e x 450 ME. 
Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 138 Wheper he shal lyuen or dye of pe 
seeknesse. <2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 130b, Criyng: 
sainct Denise, live kyng Charles. 1586 in Hearne R. Glouc, 
(1724) 675/2,1 am so unhappy to haue lyuen to see this un- 
happy daye. , 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 114 Hath Cassius 
lin'd To be but Mirth and Laughter to his Brutus? x6x5 
W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 7 Not suffring 
a Tree, to Hue the tenth part of his age. 1653 Walton 
Anglerxsz Harme him [a frog] as little as you may possibly, 
that he may live the longer. 1699 R. L’Estrange Erasm. 
Colloq. (1725) 210 If I live to come back again. 1728 Prior 
Solomon Pref., And in this kind Mr. Philips, had he lived, 
would have excelled. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins V oy. S. 
Seas 34 If he lives, I will carry him a Prisoner to the Com- 
modore. 1776 Trial of Nwtdocomar 32/2, I should not 
have supposed he could live many hours. 1782 Cowter 
Gilpin. 253 Now let us sing, Long live the king 1 And Gil- 
pin, long live he 1 x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 270 To 
the use of A. for 99 years, if he should so long live. 1844 
Dickens. Mart. Chuz, xxxiv, Live and learn Mr. Bevani 
1893 Academy 13 May 4x2/1 Lord Carnarvon did not live 
to put the final touches to his translation. 
fig. 1813 R. Thornton 16 June in Hansard Pari. Debates 
XXVI. 685 A great statesman, -had once exclaimed, 1 Perish, 
commerce— live the constitution 1 ' 

lb. with f forth, on, f over, 
c 1200 Ormin 172x3 Acc 31’ff patt he patt fulihtnedd iss Her 
lifepp forp onn erpe, 1387 Tuf.visa riigden (Rolls) VII. 141 
Alfridus forsope after his blyndynge sent unto Hely liffed 
over but fewe dayes. c 1400 Destr. Troy X3105 Made was 
this mariage po mighty bet wene,. And [they] lyuet furth in 
Lykyng a long tyme after. x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. 11. iii. 155 
Shall I Hue on, to see this Bastard kneele, And call me 
Father? 1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis iii, While the tree lived, 
he in these fields lived on. 1896 M. Field Attila 1. 20, 
I would rather drop down dead Than live on like my cousin, 
e. said of the Deity and of spirits. 

971 Blickl, Horn. 131 purh Godes fultum, pe lyfaS & rixa® 
a butan ende. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 And alle men 
shullen cume to libben echeliche. <21225 Leg. Kath. 1771 
per as me liueff aa in blisse buten euch bale. 1447 Bokenh am 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 77, I wold wot what it may the avayle To 
forsakyn the goddys wych leuyn ay. 1604 E. _G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. vii. 345 The Indians of Peru 
beleeved commonly that the Soules lived after this life. 

d. To escape spiritual death. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. ( Magdalena ) 15 pe ded of syn- 
ful I na wil hot pat he leife his syn & lif. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Love n. xi. (1896) 99 Lern. .to lufe pi makar, if pou 
desyre to lyfe qwhen pou hens passys. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. 
Fs. 11 . Wks. (1876) 103, 1 wyH not the deth of a synner, but 
that he be tourned from his wycked lyfe and leue, x6xx 
Bible Ezek. xxxiii. ix. 

e. fig. (poet, and rhetorical). Of things: To 
survive, continue in operation. 

X768 Gray Elegy 92 E’en in our Ashes live their wonted 
Fires. 1863 Woolner My Beautiful Lady 38 Nothing lives 
but perfect Love. 1895 Merriman Sowers i, JWhat little 
daylight there was lived on the western horizon. 1896 
Atkenteum 24 Apr. 547/2 Blunders of this sort live long. 

f. quasi- To live out’, to complete (a 
term, of life) ; also to survive the end of (a period 
of time). Also dial, to survive (a person) : see 
Eng. Dial. Diet. 

X535 Coverdale Ps. Iv. 23 The bloudthurstie and disceat- 
full shal not lyue out half their daies. 1899 Guy Boothby 
Dr. Nikola's Expenm. ii. 55 He was as certain as any one 
possibly could be that the chap could not Hve_ out the week. 
Mod. f never thought he would live out the night. (Recent 
Diets, give ‘ to live out a war, a term of office, a century’.) 

10. Chiefly of a vessel: To escape destruction; 
to remain afloat. Also quasi-riraw, of persons. To 
live out (a storm) : to escape destruction by. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. r. ii. 14, I saw your brother.. binde 
himselfe. .To a strong Maste, that liu’d vpon the sea, 16x5 
A. Stafford Heav. Dogge To Rdr. i7_ There are Coltes 
who will venture to row in waters wherein (to use the sea- 
faring phrase) they cannot Hue. 1672 Narborough in Acc, 
Se v. Late / ’oy. 1. (1694) 190 It was impossible for the Boat 
to live any longer in that Sea. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xvi. 
(1840) 289 The savages in the boat never could live out the 
storm. X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 142 Carrying out the 
King's Mooring Barges so far to sea, where they could not 
live but in fine weather._ 1838 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 
II. 145 A ferocious hurricane, .so that nothing could 1 live’ 
afloat. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <5- Schm. (1858) 15, I have seen 
a boat live m as bad a night as this. 

11. To continue in the memory of men ; to be per- 
manently commemorated; to escape obliteration 
or oblivion, 

£•1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxix. xi, From out the booke 
[let the wicked] be crossed, Where the good men live en- 
grossed. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , rv. ii. 45 Mens eui!L 
manners, Hue in Brasse, their Vertues We write in Water. 
x6 3 8 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 56 Let ., the_ temples be 
graced with such sights ; worke them out in lvorie ; let them 
five in colours. 1688 Prior To Countess Exeter 13 Eliza’s 
glory lives in Spenser’s song, 17x8 — Solomon iii. 264 A 
fancied kind of being to retrieve, And in a book, or from a 
building live, a 1748 Watts (J.), That which strikes the 
eye Lives Jong upon the mind. 1800-24 Campbell Hallowed 
Ground vi, To live in hearts we leave behind, Is not to die. 
X855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xviii. IV. 131 One noble passage 
still lives, and is repeated by thousands who know not 
whence it comes, a 1873 Macready Remin, (1875) I. 94 
Cooke’s representation of the part, .lived in my memory m 
all its sturdy vigour. 1883 14 . W. Dixon Mano 1. viii. ax 
So would he.. give me those kind looks which live in me. 

12. To make one’s abode ; to dwell, reside. Also, 
to cohabit. Also with f forth. Of shop-assistants : 
to live in : to reside in the establishment ; opposed 
to to live out. To live out (U.S. colloq.) : to be in 
domestic service. 


LIVE. 

•c taos Lay. 6235 We wulleS, .Jxe leofuen wi'Sa to ure ; Tine. 
c xzao Bestiary 518 Disfis wuneff wi3 Se se grimd, and Iiue5 
tier cure hell and sund. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. x. 438 For-Jn 
lyue we forth with lithermen. 1430-40 Lydg, Bochas nil. 
i. 11554) 178 Decius .liued in deserte ferre out in wildernes. 
c 1430 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 249 That haiit lywith in Lowthe 
many longs days. 1308 Dunbar Poems vii. 30 Welcum, 
therfor, abufeall livand leyd, Withe us to Hue, and to mail: 
incidence. 1580 Lyly Ettpkues (Arb.) 266 He is not where 
he Hues, but wher he loues.. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. I., it. iii. 7 u 
Here liued I, but now Hue here no more. X662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. n. iv, § 2 It was their office to teach the people, 
and therefore it was necessary they should live among 
them. 1681 Fi.avel Meth. Grace xiv. 283 The righteous 
is more excellent than his neighbour, though he live next 
dore to a graceless nobleman. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 49 
r 4 The Coffee-house is the Place of Rendezvous to all that 
live near it. X731 Gentl. Mag. I. 391/1 Bluster, .has liv’d 
in the Country ever since. 1813 A nn. Reg., Chron, 49 The 
family, with whom she lived servant, 1853 Mrs. Tekmune 
Hidden Path vii. 63 She has never lived out before. 1873 
Javmrr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 80 Melesias and I live together, and 
our two sons live with us. *891 Daily News 14 July 7/3 
It was admitted that they lived together. 1893 Law Times 
G. 133/2 The deceased lived in a cottage near the up side 
of the railway line. 1896 C. Booth Life 4 Labour Loud. 
VII, 2x7 The majority of grocers’ assistants still live in. 
Ibid. 218 Men ..who live out not unfrequently help them- 
selves to food. 

jig. a X340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 50 Lord lifes in my 
hert. 1837 Pusey Real Presence i. (1869) 4 The Fathers, 
among whom, for these last twenty years, I have lived, as 
in my home. 

b. To live in (a room, etc.) t to occupy, in- 
habit ; to treat as one’s ordinary abode. In quots. 
in indirect passive. 

1883 _Mhs. C. Psaed Head Station I. 3 The veranda was 
more lived in than the sitting-room. 1893 Pall Mall Mag. 
Mar. 407 The drawing-room looked more lived-in than ever. 

13 . Comb. In names of plants : Live (for) ever, 
(a) ~ Live-long i and 2 ; ( 6 ) Everlasting Flower, 
Helichrysum, Live in idleness (= love-in- 
idleness), a name for the Heartsease or Pansy. 

1397 Gkrarde Herbal n. cxcv. 517 It . . may be kept 
by the space of a whole yeere .. wherefore our English 
women haue called it Liue long, or Liue for euer, Ibid. 11. 
ccxcix. 703 Called. .in English.. Pansies, Liue in Idlenes. 
a 1700 11. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Heartsease, ., an Herb 
called . . Live in Idleness, . . or Pansies. 17x3 Petiver in 
Phil. Trans. XXIX, 355 Round Saddle-leaved Cape Live- 
ever. Elichrysum Cafiense. 1760 J, Lee Introd. Bat. App. 
317 Live-ever, Sedtim. X763 J. Wheeler Bat. 4 Gardeners 
Diet., Liveever, Crassula. 1866 Treas. Bot., Livelong or 
Live-for-ever, Sedum Telephium. 1884 Burroughs Fresh 
Fields yin, (1895) 171, 1 did not catch a glimpse of . .elecam- 
pane, live-for-ever, bladder campion, and others, of which I 
see acres at home. 

t Live, vf 06 s. rare. [f. live, Life sb. Cf. 
LlVER v.] trans . To give life to ; to quicken, vivify. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) IV. xxviii. 73 This soule 
sensitif whiche euery beest beryth in his blood lyueth or 
quyeketh the body to which he is conioyned. 

Live, variant of Leve ». 2 Ohs. 

Liveable, livable (li'vab’l), a. [f. Live v. 

+ -ABLE.] 

*t*l. Likely to live. Obs. rare ~°. 

1611 in Cotgrave s.v. Viable. 

+ 2 . Conducive to (comfortable) living. Obs. 

1664 Pepys Diary 19 Feb., They are counted very rich 
people, worth at least 10 or 12,000/., and their country house 
all the yeare long, and all tilings liveable. 

3 . Of a bouse, a room, or locality : That may he 
lived in ; suitable for living in. 

1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park xxv, There will be work 
for live summers at least before the place is liveable. 1827 
Scott in Lockhart Life August, He [Scott] used to say that 
he did not know a more ‘ liveable 1 country [than the vale of 
Tweed]. 1830 Campbell in Lady Morgans Mem. (1862) II. 
310 You will find me in a far more liveable part of London 
than I lived in before. 1849 To. Carlisle Jrnl. 12 Feb. in 
Trevelyan Life Macaulay (1889) 479 His rooms at the top 
of the Albany are very liveable. X879 Miss Bird Rocky 
Mountains 202 [South Park] looked to me quite lowland 
and livable. 1893 Athenxum xo Aug, 193/3 If men had 
learnt the art of living in Africa, that continent would prove 
quite as ‘livable ’ as Brazil. 

4 . Of life: That can be lived; bearable, sup- 
portable. 

1841 Arnold in Stanley Life (1844) II, App. C. 436 But 
not the strongest Tory or Conservative values our Church or 
Law more than I do, or would find life less liveable without 
them. 1863 Wmhweu. in Life 541, I cannot yet see how 
life is livable. 1896 Nation (N. Y.) LXII. 28/3 Who lias 
for three years found life quite livable. 

5 . Of persons (also liveable with) : That may he 
lived with ; companionable, sociable. 

i860 Chamb . Jrnl. XIV. 303 Many men and women are 
of irreproachable character in all the great essentials, yet 
are not liveable people. 1888 A thenmum 21 Apr. 501/3 
Few will leave so pleasant an impression [as Matthew 
Arnold], few will seem so livable-with as be. 1896 E. F. 
Benson Babe B, A, 7 They were both, .very live-able- with. 
Hence Mveatoleness, quality of being ‘ liveable ’ 
(in quot. 1895, capability of living, ‘viability’). 

i860 Chamb. jrnl, XIV. 305 Everybody who has ever 
been a member of a household or a family, must have a 
ready conception of the quality— liveableness. x88a Steven- 
son Fean. Stud. 103 If the poet is to he of any help, he must 
testify to the liveableness of life. 1893 A thenxuin 27 July 
129/1 The articles, .are very fair of their kind. But they 
have absolutely no independent livableness. 

Xii've-bait. [f. Live a. + Bait j£.] A living 
worm, small fish, etc. used as a bait in angling. 
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x6t6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 513 Your Liue- 
baits are wormes of all kinds. 1831 Jllustr. Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 361. Folding live-bait kettle. 

Hence lAve-baiting, fishing with live bait. 

1867 F. Francis A ngling (i83o) 132 Live baiting is the 
next method for discussion. 

Liveblood : see Life-blood 3, 

Lived (laivd), a. [f. Life sb. + -ed 2 .] 
Possessed of or endowed with a certain kind or 
length of lile. Also Long-lived, Short-lived adjs. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Pen. (1S60I 13 If you pearce his hart, 
you can doo him little barme, for he is liude like a Cat. 
1823 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 743 Nature is a wary wily 
long-breathed old witch, tough-lived as a turtle. 

Lived (livd), ppl. a. [f. Live v. + -ed 1.] a. 
That has been lived or passed through, b. That 
is expressed in one’s life. 

1879 Tqdhunter Alcestis 3 Cheapen not the worth of our 
lived lives. x88x Hinsdale Garfield 4 Education i. 77 
The world demands a lived gospel as well as a preached 
gospel. 

Live-day long (Bums) : see Livelong i b. 
Livefull, -les, obs. ff. Lifeful, Lifeless. 
Live-Jioney : see Life-honey. 

Livelieli, obs. form of Lively. 
t Li wellhead. Obs. [f. Lively + -head.] 

1. Liveliness ; vivacity. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 308/2 Levelyheede, or qwyknesse 
[MS. K. liytHnes], vivacitas, 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
11. ilL 1. ii, The stronger hope, the stronger fear is fed ; One 
mother both and the like livelyhed. <1x7x7 Parnell Poet. 
Whs. (1833) 20 With lusty livelyhed he talks. 

b. Living form or original. Also, condition of 
being alive ; life. 

c 1542 Surrey Death Sir T. Wyatt 2 in TotteTs Misc, 
(Arb.) 28 Dyuers thy death doe diversely bernone : Some, 
that in presence of thy liuelyhed Lurked. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. n. ix. 3 What mote ye weene, if the trew lively-head 
Of that most glorious visage he did vew 1 1396 Ibid. vi. vii. 
20 But, when he nigh approcht, he mote aread Plaine signes 
in him of life and livelinead. 

2 . In senses of Livelihood 1 : Means of living ; 
also, inheritance. 

1471-6 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 27 She hath no other 
mean to help herself with, unto that a determination be had 
betwixt T — I — &her, of the livelyhed that standeth in 
travers betwixt them. 1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. ii. 2 F ull little 
weenest thou what sorrowesare Left thee for porelon of thy 
livelyhed. 

Livelihood f (loi’vlibud). Forms : a. X IfMd, 
2-5 lif-, 3-6 lyf«, 4 liif-, lyfif-, lyif-, 4-6 lyfe-, 
lyve-, 4-7 live- ; 2-4 -lad, 3-7 -lode, 4 -ladd, 
-laid(e, -late, -led(e, 4-6 -lode, -lood, 4-7 -lod, 
-loode, 5 -lothe, Sc. -lat, 5-7 -load, 6- -lodde, 
Sc. -lait, -lett. j 3 . 5 livelhood, -bud, llffieod, 

6 lyveliod,livelibod, livelebood, lyvelyhoode, 

7 liveliebood, 6- livelihood. [OE. lif lad, f. Uf 
life + hid course, way, also subsistence (see Load, 
Lode). Cf. the corresponding OHG. Itbleita pro- 
visions, subsistence, f. lib life + leita conduct. In 
the 16th c. the spelling was gradually assimilated 
(see forms) to that of Livelihood 2 , -head.] 

+ 1 . Course of life, lifetime ; kind or manner of 
life ; conduct. Obs. 

c 1000 Benedictine Rule i. (Scln-Oer-Wiilker) 9/20 pint 
feorSe muneea cyn is, fie is Widscrijuil yenmmned, j>a ealle 
heora liflade [L. tota mtasua]y,& ond missenlice )«oda faraS. 
cii 73 Lamb. Horn. 85 Hwet is jiet he mei mare spenen of 
his iwen feire forbisne of his a^ene liflade. c 1230 Halt 
Meta. 5 purli engkne llfiade & heuenlich j;at leades j>ah ha 
lfoomliche wunie up on eorde. a 1300 Cursor M. 1506, 

I find na term of ins [caymes] liuelaid. a 1300 Ibid. 2009 
A neu liuelade cun |?ai bigin. c 1449 Fecock Repr. n. xif. 
217 For gouevnannee and reule of her lijflode. <11470 G. 
Ashby Dicta Philos, 374 Directe his levelode profitably. 1581 
J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osar. 344 How is this contraxye 
to y- auncient custome, .of the Elders, If ministers.. marry 
wives for the necessary comfort of tbeyr livelyhood ? 

2 . Means of living, maintenance, sustenance; 
esp. in to earn, gain, get, make, seek a livelihood. 

a 1300 Fall 4 Passion 37 in E. E. P. (1862) 13 In J>e vale 
of eboir his liuelod he [Adam] most swink sore, a 1300 
Cursor M. 1962 Ete . . Na o fouxul bat refes his liuelade. 
13.. Gaw. 4 Or. Knt. 133 pat pe lude my^t haf leue liflode 
to each. 1357 Lay Folks Catech . 212 We .. withdrawes 
lyuelade fra tham that nede haues. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxiv. (/( lexis) 169 And like day thigyt his lyf-led At bame pat 
passage-by pare mad. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 
331 Lanfrank.. was a man pat koute doo ns gTete werkes to 
gete his Mode penvtp. c 1449 Pecocic Repr. 342 Poul.. 
wrou3te with hise liondis forto haue_ his lijflode. c 1470 
Henry Wallace ix. 376 My lyflat is bot honest chewy- 
sance. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. e,ajo. Noe began tolabouer 
for his lyfelode with his sones. 1381 Makbeck Bk. of 
Notes 1104 Then must it be the Priests wages, which at 
that time had no other livelode. x6ix BrBLE P ref. to 
Rdr. pi Those noursing fathers and mothers, .thatwith- 
draw from them who hang vpan their breasts .. liuely- 
hood and support fit for their estates. x66o Wood Life 
Dec. (0. II. S.) I. 360 To gaine a bare livelihood. 1680 
Aubrey in Lett. Eminent Persons (1813! III. 401 What 
he did for his delight and reeveation only when a boy, 
proved to be his livelihood when a man. 1702 Eng. 
Tkeophrast. 1x7 A hazardous Trade to which they have 
bound themselves to get a_ Livelyhood. 1719 W. Wood 
Sum. 'Trade 297 To. . restrain our own Subjects from . .seek- 
ing their Livelihoods, 1727 Dtt Foe Syst Magic 1. i. 
(1840) 4 They made a livelihood or trade of it. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil, fix Fishermen who gain their 
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livelihood on its waters. 187s Jowett Plato fed. 2) V. 118 
Let each man practise one art which is to be his livelihood. 
1882 Jean L. Watson Life R. S. Candlish vii 87 When 
Dr. Candlish left the Establishment he did so without any 
prospect of a livelihood. 

f b. Cor poreal sustenance, food, victuals. Obs. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 10835 Quils pai dight him his liuelade, 
In orisun he lai and bade. c. 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. 
(Baptisfa) 280 Wyld hony wes his lyflede, & a [hinge callit 
locusta, 138a Wyclif Dent. ii. 28 Lyuelodis hi prijssel to 
vs, that we eeten. c X400 Apol. Loll, 21 Crist., wold not 
curse hem fiat denoted to Him harborow & Ufelod. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury ti. 122/2 Oaks, Elms, Ashes, Walnuts, 
Chesnuts, and such Trees, wrong them [Fruit Trees] . . of 
their Livelyhood. 

f c. In immaterial sense ov fig. Obs. 

x6x6 Hiehon Wks. II. 38 Faith is tas it were) the litiely- 
hood of a Christian : it is.the stocke whereon bee hues. 1639 
Drumm. of Hawth. A nsw. to Objections Wks. (17x1) 2x4 
We will allow no livelyhood to tender consciences. 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. 1. (tgoo) 118' His livelihood, was upon things, 
that were Spiritual [marg. note, Little-Faith could not live 
upon Esaus Pottage]. 

j- 3 . Income, revenue, stipend ; pi. emoluments. 

1422 E. E. Wills (1882) 51 , I bequeth to two pvestes, . . re- 
souable lyuelade. 1433 Rolls of J’arlt. IV. 424/2 Some 
withaute any liflode or guerdon. 1439 W. Bvngham Petit, to 
Hen. VI in Willis & Clark Cambridge^ (1886) I. Introd. 56 For 
all liberall sciences used in your seid universitees cenein 
lyfiode is oideyned and endued, c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 
308/2 Lyfiode, or warysone, . . donativum. c 1460 Foktescue 
Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. x. (1885' 131 How necessarie it is that he 
[the King] haue grete livelod aboff the same charges. 1463. 
Bury Wills (Camden) 29 The seid Marie preest to haue the 
seyd iijj. iiijff. to avmentacion of his hfloode. 1475 Bk. 
Noblesse (Roxb.) 52 Rewarded in lifelode of londes and 
tenementis yoven in the counte ofMayne. 1502 Arnolde 
Chron. ixBix) 270 The Yerely Stint of the Lyuelod belonging 
to London Brydge. 1330-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 Any 
spirituall persone . . liauyng any dignjtee, benefyee, promo- 
cion, or other spirituall lyuelade, within the proumce of 
Yorke. <2x548 Hall Chron. (1809) 199 The Cardxnall.. 
gave Elizabeth Beauchampe thre C. markes of Livelod. 
1363-83 Foxev 4 . 4 M. II. 1052, 1 . .exhorteyou to beareyour 
panes of your Viuelode & salarie towerd the paiment of this 
stimme graunted. x6zx Bp. Mount agu Diatribse 297 There 
was payed vnto the Sanctuary for them avt/ oof, which went 
to the maintenance of the Priests amongst their other liuely- 
lxoods and Reuenues. 

+ 4 . Property yielding an income, landed or in- 
herited property ; an estate, inheritance, patrimony. 
Also, man of {great, small) livelihood. Obs . 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1 v. xxx. 80 Yf the Chyue- 
tayne were taken of the same countre where that he is 
enheryted and hath his lyuelode. 1438 E. E. Wills (1882) 
in Item all myn owne lyuelode to remeyne to my next 
heires, c 1440 Partonope 5013 He was no man of grete 
lifelode. 1 1465 Past on Lett. II. 254 What tyme that I rode 
oute aboitte my litil livelod. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 1. iii, 
Syre Ector., had grete lyuelode aboute london. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Page iv, [None ought to hunt and hawk] 
witkoute he be. mocne ryche and man of. lyuelode. 1513 
Bit. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 285 Some lorde is of 
blode royail & of small lyuelode. 1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. 
Man 94b, Tobyld abbays, to endote them with lyvelode, to 
be prayd fore for ever. 1343 Brinklovv Compl. xv. (1874) 
38 Thai can not be content with the sufficyent lyuelodes 
that their fathers left them. 1370 Queen’s Councell's Lei. 
7. Feb. (in N. 4 Q. 1 Aug. 1857), k’uch speciall men of lyve- 
liod and worshipp of the said Countie as have interest 
herein. 1394 Cauew Tasso (1881) 15 To this liuelode 
that from his mother came. Conquests he wlnned, x6ox 
Holland Pliny I. 411 Being entred once vpon those 
grounds as his owne liuelode and possession. 1627 Sir R. 
Cotton in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1659) I. 469 For the Land- 
forces, if it were for an Offensive War, the men of less liveli- 
hood were the best spared. 

5 . Comb : f livelod-man, man of property. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 72 This lyflat man hyr gat in 
manage, c 1300 MelusiucVi. 31, 1 shal make the for to be 
..the gretest and best lyuelod man [F. ierrien ] of them 
all. 1570 Henry's Wallace vii. 869 The lyflait men [c 1470 
the blessit men], that was off Scotland borne, Fwnde at his 
faith Wallace gert thaim be sworn. 

+ Livelihood 2 . Obs. [f. Lively a. + -hood.] 
= Liveliness in various senses. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 106 How much bis [Love's] 
assaultes can debilitate the livelihoode of the bodies and 
spirites of men. 1593 Rites 4 Mon. Ch- Durh. (Surtees) 29 
The fairness of the wall, the staitlynes of the pictures and 
the lyvelyhoode of the payming. 1594 J. King Funeral 
Serin, in Jonas (1618)673 His spirit departeth ; not only his 
strength, his health, his agility, his liuelibood ; but his breath. 
1601 Shaks. All's Well 1. i. 58 The tirrany of her sorrowes 
takes all liuelibood from her cheeke. x6i6 Susfi.. & Markh. 
Country Farme 638 The red [wines] which are not yet 
come to their liuelyhood and maturitie. 1619 W. Sclater 
Exp. 1 Thcss, (1630) 13 They are actions operatiue, full of 
liuhhood and efficacy. 1640 C. Harvey Synagogue (1647) 
37 Thy Circumcision writ thy death in blood, Baptisme 
in water seales my livelyhood. <21641 Br. Mount agu 
Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 93 In the Law-maker and the Law- 
dispenser, doing their duties, consists the life and livelihood 
of any State. 1641 Relat. Answ. Earl Strafford 3 The 
Lieutenant, .spake, .with such a measure of Eloquence and 
Lively-hood, that bis very Enemies were affected with 
it. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 4 Obs, (1650) 32 The first judged 
of the Livleyhood and duration, .of the City, 

Live-like : see Lifb-ltke and Live a. 8. 
Livelily ( tend iii), adv. [f. Lively a. +-ly 2 .] 
lu a lively manner (see the senses of Lively a.). 
Briskly, vigorously ; keenly; vividly, impressively. 

1558 _Kn_ox Baptism Sel. Writ. (1845) 253 The promises of 
Salvation in Christ Jesus ate not in the papistical baptism, 
livelily and truly explained to the people. 1634-5 Rkkreton 
Trav. (Chetharo Soc.) 57 Pictures made in wax most liveiyly 
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of the Infanta. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. A ngells 59 Let 
them walke livelily and cheerefully. 1697 tr. C'tessD'A nuoy’s 
Trav. (1706) 28 Least heshould . .appear livelily toucht with 
the Reproach she made him. 2709 S. Srwai.l Diary 13 J uly 
<1879) II. 2581 1 found the Deal-Box of Wafers all afire, 
burning livelily. 1731 Eliza Heywdod Betsy Thoughtless 
III. 132 Those distractions, which her letters to him had so 
livelily represented. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Supcrnnn. 
Man, Livelily expressing the hollo wness of a day’s pleasuring. 
a 1834 Coleridge in Lit. Kern. (1836) II. 1x6 Truths, which 
it seems almost impossible that any mind should so distinctly, 
so livelily, and so voluntarily, have presented to itself. 1843 
E. Warburton Crescent <5 Cross I. 12 [They] bound over 
the depths of ocean as livelily as if they were all tritons and 
sea-nymphs. 1865 A thenseum No. 1944. 132/1 A fourth, who 
is livelily talking. 

Liveliness (larvlines). [f. Lively a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being lively (see the senses of 
Lively a.) ; + vitality (obs.), activity, vigour, anima- 
tion, vivacity, vividness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. m. xvii. (1495) 63 The 
sytjte hath the name of vivacitas, that is lyflyness. c 1440 
l’rom/> . Para. 308/2 Levelyheede, or qwyknesse (MS. K. 
liyflines), vivacitas. 1543 Raynold Byrtlt Mankyude 139 
Ouer muche aboundance of water., extynguyssheth the 
lyuelynesse & the natural! power of the grayne and sede. 
1384 Cogan Haven Health ccxiii. (1636) 224 The Emperour 
[asked] by what meanes he. .reteined still the vigourorlive- 
linesse of body and minde. 1630 Prynne Anti- Arm in. Ba In 
present readinesse and liuelinesse of wit he excelled all the 
men in Europe. 1658 Capel Rem. To Rdr. § 3 The live- 
linesse of his prayers. 1684 Contempt State Man n. viii, 
(1699) 2x2 The Imagination, encreasing the_ pains of the 
Senses, by the liveliness of its Apprehension. 1708 C. 
Mather in Nero Eng. Hist, J Gen. Reg. (1879) XXXIII. 
186 He continued unto the Ninety Fourth year of his Age, 
an unusual Instance of Liveliness. 1713 Steele Guardian 
No. 10 r 2 Any ... part of her head-dress, which by its dark- 
ness or liveliness might too much allay or brighten her com- 
plexion. 1727 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v, Florist , It will be 
the best way to put ’em all together into Earth, this will 
preserve their Livelyness. 1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 12 
When the briskness and liveliness of malt liquors in the 
cask fails, .let them be drawn off and bottled up. 1831 
Society \ I. 234 Probably we are indebted to the liveliness 
of his imagination for the whole cream of the story. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 457 The perspicuity and 
liveliness of his [Sherlock’s] style have been praised by 
Prior and Addison. 1873 J owett Plato (a d. 2) V. 12 There 
is little of the liveliness of a game in their mode of treating 
the subject. 1883 Dunckley in Mauch. Exam. 2 Mar. 6/ 1 
If she [Russia] wishes to exhibit any liveliness it must be 
at a safe distance from their frontiers. 

Livelong 1 , live-long (ii-vl^q), sb. Also 6-7 
lib-, lyblong. [f. Live v. + Long adv.] Used 
as the name of certain plants. Cf. ttve-for-ever 
(Live vA 13) and Life-everlasting. 

1 . Sedum Telephium , Orpine. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxi. 43 Like the roote of Orpyn or 
Lyblong. 1379 Langham Card. Health (1633) 455 Orpin 
or Liuelong, hath the nature and vertue of Houseleek. 1397 
Gerarde Herbal 11. cxxxviii. 4x7 In English Orpyne ; also 
Liblong, or Liuelong. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. Bat. 726 In 
English Orpine, and of some Livelong, because a branch of 
the greene leaves hung up in any place will keepe the 
verdure a long time. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 
Live-long. Sedum. x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. II. 325. 

+ 2 . American Cudweed, Antennaria margari - 
tacea. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal it. cxcv. 317 Wherefore our English 
women haue called it [Gnaphalium] Liuelong, or Liue for 
euer, which name doth aptly answer Ids effects. 1636 
Parkinson Parad. 375 The Live-long was brought out of 
the West-Indies, and groweth plentifully in our Gardens. 

Livelong (lrvlfjg), a. poet, and rhetorical. 
Forms: 5 lefe, lev© long©, 6 leeue long, 6- 
livelong, 8-9 Sc. lee-lang. [Originally two 
words = Lief a. and Long a. ; cf. the correspond- 
ing use in G. die Hebe lange nacht (lit. * the dear 
long night ’) : see Grimm s. v. Lieb. In the latter 
part of the 16th c. the word was apprehended as if 
1". Live v. + Long a., and altered in form in accord- 
ance with this view.] 

1 . An emotional intensive of long , used of periods 
of time. Chiefly in the livelong day, night. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bah, 832 Thus thai hurteled to-gedere Alle 
the lefe longe daye. c 1450 Loneuck Grail xxxix. 319 Al 
that leve longe Nyht Into the Se he loked forth Ryht. 
C1573 Laneham Let. (1871) 61 Thus haue I told ye most 
of my trade, al the leeue long daye. 1397 Bp. Hall Sat. 
in. vii. 65 He touch't no meat of all this Hue-long day. 
1602 and Ft. Return Jr. Parnass. m. v. 1462 Where 
dreary owles do shrike the liue-long night. *67* Mar- 
vell Rek. Transp. l 263 For though it seems so little 
a time . . it hath been a whole live-long night. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 2 f 2 Here I sit moping all the live-long 
Night. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 9 r 4 Vacant of thought. . 
I indulge the live-long day. 1786 Burns Two. Dogs 293 
Or lee-lang nights, wi crabbit leaks, Pore owre the devil’s 
pictur’d beuks. 1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary June, This 
was the last day of freedom for the whole li velong summer. 
1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 77 The live long summer day 
She at the house end sits. 1829 Hogg Shefik. Cat. I. 25 
He watched there the lee-lang night. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
Good-bye Wks. (Bohn) I, 416 Where arches green, the live- 
long day, Echo the blackbird’s roundelay. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I. ix. 35 It ill becomes a chief To sleep the livelong 
night. 

f b. Used by Bums in transposed form. 

179. Burns MothePs Lament, So I, for my lost darling’s 
sake, Lament the live-day long. 

2 . nonce-use. That lives long or endures ; lasting. 

*630 Milton On Shakespeare 8 Thou in our wonder and 

astonishment Hast built thy self a live-long monument. 
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f 8. Taken as = Lifelong. (Prob. meant to be 
pronounced laiv-.) 

1882 Freeman Reign Wilt, Rujus II. vii. 453 He lived. . 
to meet with a heavy doom, live-long bonds,, .at the hands 
of his offended cousin and sovereign. 

Lively (brvli), a. Forms: 1 liflic, 3 livelicli, 
4 life-, liif-, livelich(e, -lyche, 4-6 lif(e-, 
lyf(e)ly, (6 lyvelycke), 6 live-, lyvelie, -lye, 
4- lively. Co?np. 5 liveloker. [OE. liflic , f. lif 
life + -lie -LYl — OHG. liblich, ON. lijligr.] 
f 1 . Possessed of life; living, animate ; — Alive 
1, Live a. 1, Living. Obs. 

c xooo jElfric Horn. I. 358 He wms ., his F aider liflic 
onsae^ednys on lambes wisan seoffnxl.^ 1430740 Lydg. 
Bochas (1554) 124 Death assails 1 , h euery liuely tiling. 1321 
Fisher Serm. agst. Luther Wks. (1876) 338 Thou arte 
Christ the sone of the lyuely god. 1334 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1334/2 Many lyuelye members in the vnitye _ of 
Christes mysticall bodye. 1367 Maplrt Gr. Forest 14 The 
Lodestoue ,. draweth Iron to it, . . The common people 
therefore .. haue iudged..y Iron liuely. *582 Bentley 
Mou. Matrones n. 14 It hath pleased thee to humble thy 
selfe.rin making thy selfe a liuelie inan. 1588 Shaks. Tit. 
A. nt. I. 105 Now I behold thy liuely body so? x6oi 
Holland Pliny I. 4 All liuely creatures else [xc. other than 
man] take care onely for their food, a 1628 Sir J. Bea umonT 
Bosworth F. 106 The holy King then offered to his View 
A lively Tree, on which three Branches grew. 1628 T, 
Spencer Logiek 207 He hath a _bodie made lively by bis 
soule. 1638 A. Read Chirurg. xxi. 153 The colour of a lively 
bone is of a whitish colour, mingled with a lively ruddiness. 
fig. 1547 Homilies 1. Faith n. (1850) 39 There bee two 
kinds of faith ; a dead and unfruitfull fayth ; and a fayth 
lively. 

t b. In various transferred applications of L. 
vivus: =Livk a. 3, 5, Living. Obs. 

a xooo Ags. Hymnarium (Surtees] 92 Wyll liflic. c xooo 
•/Elfric Horn. II. 202 Ic earn se liflica hlaf, [>e of beofenum 
astah. 1526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1331) 232, I am y* 
lyuely breed that descended from heuen. 1348 Udau., etc. 
Erasrn. Par. Matt, v, 36 To thurst for that lively water. 
1381 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 16 b, And as a 
dead coal e, layed to a liuelie, kindleth. 1607 Norden 
Sum. Dial. 111. 83 And these springs I like well. For a 
house without liuely water is maymed. 1609 W. Biddulph 
in Lavender's Trav. (1612) 30 His house.. being hevved out 
of the liuely rocke. ci6xo Women Saints 80 Where she 
was killed there sprong a lyuelie fountayne. 163a Mas- 
singer & Field Fatal Dowry u. i. D 2 See, the youngsonne 
interd a liuely graue. 

i* c. Of or pertaining to a living person. Of 
instruction, etc. : Delivered or imparted vivd voce. 
(Cf. Live a. 7, Living.) Obs. 

13 6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 13 They do beleue that 
it is as verily come from heauen as if they heard the liuely 
voice of God to speak therein. 2370 Dee Math. Pref. 3 
They which are not liable to atteine to this without lively 
teaching. 1382 Bentley Mon. Matrones 11. 13 The liuelie 
voice of God, rebukinglie tooke me vp. 16x1 Bible Acts 
vii, 38 This [sc. Moses] is he .. who recelued the liuely 
oracles {<Voyi.a fSpro], to giue vnto vs. 1709 Mandey Syst. 
Math., Arith. 10 The Solution.. is learnt much easier by 
lively instruction, than by deaf and dumb Letters. 

+ 2 . Of or pertaining to life ; necessary to life; 
vital. Obs. 

In this sense the spelling iifiely, lyfely persisted longer than 
in the others, owing to association with the sb. 

a xooo Ags. Hymnarium (Surtees) 80 Liflicum mid jfinum 
. .blode [L. vhndo tuo sanguine], c xooo Basils It exam cron 
xi. (1849) x8 God. . ableow on his ansyne liflicne blasd. C1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints i. ( Petrus ) 484 Gyf he HfHs, he ma spek,and 
ga, and oj>ir lifly taknis ma. 138* Wyclif Wisa. xv. ix 
That ble? in to hym a lifli spirit. 1387-8 T. Use Test. Love 
Prol. (Skeat) L i2i Utterly these thinges be no dremes ne 
iapes, to throwe to hogges, it is lyfelych meats for children 
of trouth. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3232 For' verray 
cold, His lyfly royght he loren hadde at moost. 1328 
Paynel Saierne's Regim. (1335) 36 a, ¥» lifely spirkes that 
precede from the brayne to the other membres. *530 
Rastell Bk. Pnrgat. 11 ii, The soule is no nother thynge 
but a lyfely power. 1368 Grafton Citron, II. 733 With 
a .. matadie..so grievously taken, that his lively spirites 
began to fade, c 1570 Grindal Dial, in Foxe A. ty M. 
(1583) II. 1390 Turkes, Iewes, and heathen be dead, 
because they lack y ! liuely foode of the soule. c 2392 Mar- 
lowe Jew of Malta in. (1633) F 1 b. Oh that my sighs could 
turne to liuely breath. 1640 Dyke Worthy Commute, Ep, 
to Rdr., A branch., hath all lively sap and moisture, .from 
the root and stocke. 

fig. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. Ill, 263 Spiritual swerdis 
and lyflyche word of oure God. 1542-3 Brwklow Lament. 
(1874) 79 The greate parte of these . . Cytezens will not haue 
in their howses that lyuely worde of our soules. c 1370 
Grindal Dial, in Foxe A. M. (1583] II. 1388 So violently 
to tread downe the liuely worde of God, 

3 . Of an image, picture, etc. : Life-like, animated, 
vivid. (In later use associated with 4 c. \ 
ci3ao Sir Tristr. 2845 So liifliche weren j>ai alle Ymages 
semed it nomt, To abide. 1388 Skinner tr. Montanus ’ 
Inquisition 3 b, But they draw his couuterfaite as liuely as 
may be. 1390 Spenser F. Q, n. ix. 2 Full lively is the 
semblaunt, though the substance dead. 1604 Dekker 
Kings' Entert. Wks. 1873 I. 292 The countenaunces of the 
Marchants being so lively that bargaines seeme to come 
from their llppes. 2631 Weever Anc. Funeral Man. 41 The 
liuely Statues and stately Monuments in Westminster Abbey. 
1703 Maundrell Journ. Jerits. (1732) 72 All the Candles 
were instantly put out, to yield a livelier Image of the 
occasion. 1712 Addison Sped. Ido. 416 r 5 A Description 
often gives us more lively Ideas than the Sight of Things 
themselves. 1755 [title) The Expedition of Major General 
Braddock to Virginia. . .Being Extracts of Letters , . Together 
With many little Incidents, giving A lively Idea of the 
Nature of the Country. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vertue' s 
Anted. Paint. (1786) I. 42 The person of Richard II. is still 


preserved in the most lively manner, In two different pictures. 
1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 163 The most lively 
pictures have been given of the hasty flights, the crowded 
roads [etc.]. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 384 Under 
the reign of Elizabeth, William Harrison gave a lively de- 
scription of the plen ty and comfort of the great hostelnes. 

4 . Full of life. 

a. Of persons (occas. of animals), their faculties 
and actions: Vigorous, energetic, active, brisk. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 6 Stun is 3ung & liuelich, & is neode j> e 
liettere warde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ii. v. xii. (1493) 
118 Mamies eeres meue leest..but to here they ben moost 
aide and lyuely. . 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv, 237 
Tho men whych kepyth reysonabill diette..bene more hole 
of body,., more lyueloker [etc.]. 1326 Pilgr, Per/. (W, de W. 
1531) 158 b, Let vs syng. . with a quyekespiryt, open mouth, 
and lyuely voyce. x6ix Bible Exod. 1. 19 The Hebrew 
women.. are liuely, and are deliuered ere the midwiues 
come in vnto them, c 1663 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 
Hutchinson (1846) 31 A truer or more lively valour there 
never was in any man. a 1761 Law Cam/, Weary Pilgr , 
(1809) 17 A man. .of lively parts and much candour. 1780 
Cowper Let. 18 Mar,, Wks. (1876) 42 Men of lively imagina- 
tions are not often remarkable for solidity of judgment, 
1807 Crabise Par. Reg. in. 833 The strong attack subdued 
his lively powers. 2850 Scoresby Cheepers IVhalem. Adv, 
v. (1859) 7 1 The mate, if lively, is soon aloft. 1883 Gilmqur 
Mongols xxxii. 368 Goods are transported on carts drawn 
by lively horses- 1893 Law Times XCV. 268/2 A lively 
d.scussion is expected. 

b. Of feelings, impressions, sensations, memory ; 
Vivid, intense, strong. 

1333 Coverdale x Pet. L 3 Blessed be God.. which.. hath 
begotten vs agayne vnto a lyuely hope by the resurrecciott 
of Iesus Christ. ^ a 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. Kit, 4b, That 
In the same cytle, the memory of kyng Richard his mortall 
enemy was yet recent and lyvely. 1592 Shaks Ken.tyAd. 498 
But now I dy’de, and death was liuely ioy. 1660 J er, Taylor 
Worthy Comrnun. 11. ii. 131 If we.. pray that we may have 
lively relish and appetite to the mysteries, it may be well in 
time. 1734 li\. Roll in's Anc. Hist. IV. ix. 297 However lively 
the fath er’s affliction might be. 2769 Robertson C/ias. K, in. 
Wks. 1813 V. 331 The remembrance of their ancient rival- 
ship and hostilities was still lively. *788 V. Knox Winter 
Even, III. vn. ii. 11 They are guided too implicitly by 
their lively sensations. 1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong 
Hall xi, In the habit of. .anticipating with the most lively 
satisfaction. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing i. 55 Those im- 
pressions are the most lively which are conveyed to the 
mind in the shortest space of time. 1823 F Clissold Ascent 
Mt, Blanc 17 The state of the weather excited the liveliest 
hopes of success. 1839 Mill Liberty ii. 33 The clearer per- 
ception and livelier impression of truth. 1863 M, Arnold 
Ess. Crit. L 44 An intimate and lively consciousness of the 
truth of what one is saying. 1873 Hamerton InielL Life 
vii. vii. (1873) 261 Taking a lively interest in the small events 
around them. 1876 Grote Eth, Fragtn. iv. xoi_ A source of 
the liveliest fear. 1893 Zangwill Master 11. viii. 220 4 My 
dear young she began, in accents of lively affection. 

c. Of evidence, illustrations, expressions : Vivid, 
or forcible in effect, convincing, striking, telling. 

2604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies v. v. 343 
They shew the Indians their blind errors, by lively and 
plaine reasons, 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, m. § 49 He 
could not give a more lively and demonstrable evidence. 
1637 R, Ligoh Barbadoes (1673) 53 A hint of this, I will 

f ive you in a lively example. 1713 Steele Englishman 
fo. 41. 265 Example is the liveliest Way of Instruction, 
2870 Howsqn Metaph. St. Paul iii. 149 A mpre copious 
and lively instance of the same kind of illustration. 2873 
Whitney Life Lang, via 114 A term becomes.. too directly 
significant, and we have to devise a new one, less lively, 

d. Of physical processes : Active, vigorous, 
brisk. Of liquor : Brisk, sparkling ; opposed to 
flat. Of air : F'resh, invigorating. 

2623 Markham Eng, House-tv. 123 It [beer] may bee 
drunke at a fortnight's age and will last as long and liuely. 
174 a Land. 4 Country Brewer 1. (ed. 4) 66 Its heavy Parts 
will, .keep it mellow and lively to the last. 2844 Kinglake 
IHstken xvii. (1878) 2x7 The air.. is much cooler and more 
lively. 2854 Ronalds & Richardson Client. Technol. (ed, 2) 
I. 320 Producing a greater amount of heat and a more lively 
combustion. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad Ixiq 
Oh many a peer of England brews Livelier liquor than the 
Muse. 

e. Of a landscape, etc. : Full of bright and in- 
teresting objects. Of a narrative, etc. : Full of 
action and incident. 

1607 Dryden Virgil, Life (1721) 1 . 68 The liveliest Episode 
in the whole /Eneis. 1736 Burke Snbl. fi B. ii. v Which, 
he has represented in the colours of, -hold and lively poetry. 
1839 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem, (2858) II. 385 To see.: 
the trees bourgeoning in our lively woods, 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Fudge xx, It was the_ liveliest room in the building. 
2832 Carlyle S ter ling n. vii. (1872) 147 The view from the 
top is. .remarkably lively and satisfactory. 1883 Gilmquk 
Mongols xxiv. 295 A valley lively with flocks, herds, tents 
[etc.]. 1887 I. R. Lady's Ranch Life in Montana 84 I've 
been having a pretty lively week of it. 

f. In humorously euphemistic use. 

2772 Foote Nabob 1. Wks. 1799 II. 290 My Lady’s temper’s 
apt to be lively now and then. 1883 Manch. Guard. xg Oct. 
5/2 The police had a lively time of it in bundling out the 
peace-breakers: 2892 Pall Mall G. set Nov. 3/2 Altogether 
things are getting lively, 1892 Law Times 34 .CII. 197/2 
The Press is making things lively for Her Majesty’s judges, 
t g. humorcrusly. Of cheese : Teeming with life. 
1582 Mulc aster Positions xxxix. (1887) 294 Liuely cheese 
is lusty cheare. 

5 . Of colour, light, etc. : Vivid, brilliant, fresh. 
c*374 Chaucer Boeth. 1, pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.), I sawh. -a 
womman. . with a lyfly coloure. 2552 Elyot Did, s.v. Color, 
Floridi cotorcs, liuely colours. 2393 Shaks. Lucr. 1389 
Her liuelie colour kit’d with dead lie cares. *604 E. G[rim- 
stone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xv. 251 These oisters 
within are of the colour of heaven, very lively, 2658 Row- 
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land Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1013 The green Scarabee. .is of 
a lively emerald colour. *711 Pope Temp. Fame 252 Bright 
azure rays from lively sapphyrs stream, a 1763 Shenstone 
Elegies vii. 19 And livelier far than Tyrian seem’d his 
vest, That with the glowing purple ting’d the ground. 
1810 Scorr Lady ofL. 1. xiv, And islands that, empurpled 
bright, Floated amid the livelier light. 1819 G. Samouelle 
Entomol. Comp. 344 Griseus, lively light gray. 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 136 The turf is of livelier 
hue than elsewhere. *870 Rock Text. Fair. 1. 1 In gold 
and lively colours. 

0 . Gay, sprightly, vivacious. 

1580 Churchyard (title) A light Bonded of liuly discourses 
called Churchyardes Charge. X741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 
488 A manner so lively and entertaining. 1756 J.Warton Ess. 
Pope <1782) I. ii. 22 Voltaire, in the first volume of his enter- 
taining and lively Essay on General History. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelinaty/gx) II. xxxi. 191 Never did ! seefnmmore 
lively or more agreeable. 1781 Gibbon Decl.fyF.xxx. III. 187 
He bad compared, in a lively epigram, the opposite charac- 
ters of two Praetorian prefects of Italy. 1790 Cowper Let. 

7 July Wks. (1876)334 The French . .like all lively folks are 
extreme in every thing. 1798 Ferriar Illitstr. Sterne ii. 

31 Sterne even condescended to adopt some of those lively 
extravagancies. 1838 Lytton Alice 131 But your manner 
is livelier and younger. x868_Miss Yonge Cameos I. xvi. 
124 He was lively in conversation. 1885 Pall Mall Budget 
19 June 31/1 His account of the America is lively reading 
and will appear very seasonably. 

7 . JVaul. Of a vessel: Capable of rising lightly 
to the sea. 

*697 Dampier Voy. I. 498 We found our Vessel lively 
enough with that small sail which was then aboard. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 170 To render them very floaty and 
lively in a rough hollow sea. 1897 Daily News 1 1 Dec. 8/3 
In the sense, therefore, that she rides the waves instead 
of labouring through them, the Cambria might be described 
as a lively ship. 

8. quasi- ith colloq, 

1889 Clark Russell Marooned (1890) 171 ‘Time from me, 
my hvelies ! ’ cried Mole. 

9 . Comb., as lively-foliaged, -looking adjs. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. ix. (Rtldg.) 3 He drew from 
his pocket a phial full of a lively-looking red liquor. _ 1836 
Macgiluvray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxiv.362 Lively-foliaged 
poplars generally shadowed their extremities. 

Lively (lai’vli), adv. Now rare. Forms : 1 
liflioe, 4 lyfly, 4-6 lifly, (5 liyfiy, lyfely), 5-6 
lyvely, (5 lievlie, lyvele), 6 livelie, 8 Sc. lyflie, 
6- lively. [OE. ilflice, f. lif Life + -lice -tv 2 .] 

1 1 . (OE. only.) So as to impart life. 
c 1000 A£lfric Horn. II. 244 He genam ( 5 a hlaf and hine 
iiflice gehalgode. 

f 2 . As a living person or thing. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. xviii. (149s) 44 Though 
an angel take a body for euery nedefull doyng he may take 
it Not lyfly, neyther gyuyth therto lyfe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
ill. i. 38 A dainty flowre. .Which in that cloth was wrought, 
as if it lively grew. 

3 . With animation, actively, briskly, nimbly, 
vigorously. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2997 There light l>ai full lyfely, lept 
into bote, c 1450 Merlin 355 He lept vp on foote as lifly as 
he hadde noon harme ne dissese. ? a 1500 Mankind (Brandi) 
41/73 Leppe a-bout lyuely, hou art a wyght man. 1553 
Brende Q. Curtins Rviij, Beinge .LxX. yeares of age, [he] 
executed the office of a capitaine as lively as though he.had 
bene younge in yeares. 1613 Hayward Norm. Kings, 
Will. 1 , a The Normans did liuely charge vpon them in 
head. 1643 Cromwell Let. 6 Aug. in A. Kingston East 
Angl. 4 Civ. War (1897) 121 You must act lively; do it 
without distraction. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 4 If you 
divide the Bee,. you shall.. see the heart beat most lively. 
1699 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1 713! 276/2 It will, .make the 
Medicine work more lively and briskly. *883 G. H. Bough- 
ton in Harper's Mag. Feb. 402/2 We found that it was 
going on a little livelier than ever. 

fb. Feelingly; (touched) to the quick. Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 79/1 The examples., 
ought to make vs feele it liuely, and to the quicke. *625 
Gonsalvio's Sp. Inquis. 197 Making him .. liuely to lament 
his ownefilthinesse andabomination. 1631 tr. De-tas-Coveras’ 
Don Fenise 33 Don Louis, .was so lively touched with com- 
passion . . that [etc.]. 1653 Nissena 86. She was so lively im- 
prest with what she had heard. <*1758 Ramsay Some of 
the Contents vii, How lyflie he and amorous Stuart 
sing! 

■ f c. Promptly; at once; = Belively. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 37a [He] led horn furthe lyuely into a 
large halle. Ibid, 4355 And so the ledis of the lond lyuely 
hym cald. Ibid. 5447 Out ofLyce come lyuele J>e lege kyng 
Glaucon. 

4 . In a life-like manner; vividly, ‘to the life’. 
Very frequent in the 17th century. ? Obs. 

c *386 Chaucer Khi.'s T. 1229 Wei kotide he peynten 
lifly that it wroghte. *539 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref, I. 
App. vii, 18 Who so reditu the third chapter of the second 
epistle of St, Paul to Tymothie, may see them there lively 
described. 1398 F. Meres Paliadis Tamia 287 Apelles 
painted a Mare and Dogge so liuelie, that Horses and 
Dogges passing by woulde neigh and barke at them. 1604 
Dekker Kings' Enter i. Wks. 1873 I. 293 In a large Table 
. , is their fishing and shipping lively and sweetely set downe. 
1613 T. Adams Spiritual Navig. 6 This glasse lively repre- 
sents to us ourselves and our Saviour. *631 Weever Anc. 
FuneralMon . 14 The funeralls of Misenus, most liuely thus 
expressed. 1659 Evelyn Diary (1827) II. 143 A sheete of 
paper.on which wasveryHuelypaintedyethingin miniature, 
x68afi. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 30 Meeting with 
nothing.. that lively resembles these things in our former 
State. 1687 Burnet Trav. 1.(1750) 30 The Image also seemed 
to shed tears; and a Painter had drawn those on her Face 
so lively, that the People were deceived by it. 1726 Life of 
Penn in Wks.l. 28 What Game such Persons play at, may 
be lively read in the attempts of Dionysius, &c. 1773 S. J, 
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Pratt Liberal Opin. lxx. (1783) ! IT. 22 He [Draper] painted 1 
himself.. much livelier .. than it was in the power of any | 
other person to depict him. 

+ b. Clearly, plainly. Obs. 

1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 17 And liuely to know the 
ungodly maligners. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 

17 1 She seemed, .most liuely to beholde. . with hireie. 1601 
R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comnrw. (1603) 144 The wisedomeof 
a prince is not livelier discerned, then [etc.]. 1625 Gill 
Sacr. Philos. 1. 107 The shape of a man cannot bee more 
lively seene in a looking glasse, than [etc.]. 1634 Canne 

Necess. Separ. (1849I 14 The Pope’s pontifical, wherein he 
showeth himself to be Antichrist most lively. 1673 Penn 
The Chr. a Quaker v. 533 It had been utterly impossible 
for divers weighty Things, .to have been known, and said 
so lively, had they not been seen by the Light, 
f 5 . Of a vessel : (Floating) in a lively manner. 
(Cf. Lively a. 7.) Obs. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 171 Remarkably full in 
their bows ; which, .enabled them to float much more lively 
upon the surface. 

6 . Comb., as lively -expressed', lively-daring, 
shining, skipping ; -speaking, -thriving adjs. 

1622 Drayton Poly-alb. xxii. 962 The *liuely daring 
French. 1577 tr. Bulling er's Decades (3592) 2 Gods will, 
first of all vttered in a'Miuely expressed voice by the mouth 
of Christ. X727-46 Thomson Summer 918 The*lively-shining 
leopard, speckled o’er With many a spot. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-oll. v. 123 The Hiuelie skipping Brane along with 
Gwethrick goes. 1607 Topseli. Fourf. Beasts (1658) 112 
Giving as ready obedience, .as they can to any “lively 
speaking prince of the world. x6i8 W. Lawson New 
Orch. <5- Card. (1623) 32 You shall liaue for one “liuely 
thriuing tree, foure . . euill forming, rotten and dying 
trees. 

Liven (lsrv’n), v. colloq. [f. Life + -en 5 . Cf. 
Enliven.] a. irans. To put life into; to brighten, 
cheer. Also with up. to. intr. To grow lively, 
to brighten ; in quot. with up. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 26 Nov. 8/1 Matters will liven up a 
hit during the day. 1897 J. H. Crawford Wild Flowers 
Scot. Introd. 13 A few typical forms in a natural setting, 
livened by some incident . . in which I shared. 

Hence Xd’vener, something that enlivens ; spec. 
a drink of beer or spirits ; a ‘ pick-me-up 
1887 Pall Mall G. 2 Aug. 13/2, I think he would want a 
livener before foe time had expired. 1893 Daily News 
4 Jan. 3/7 He could not get out of bed unless he had two or | 
three ‘liveners’. 

Liven, variant of Leve w. 2 Obs. 

+ Idvenath. Obs. Also 3 liveneS, -o«e, 4 
lyfao’S. [a. ON. HfnaS-r (only in the sense ‘ con- 
duct of life’) f. root of Live w. 1 ] Food, means 
of living, 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 63 Gif us ure Hyena'S, c 1220 Bestiary 
27s De mire muneS us mete to tilen, Long liuenoSe. c 1230 
HaliMeid. 29 Lutel Jiarf he carien for ]>in anes liuened. 
X340 Ayenb. 138 He. .ham poruayj>. .have lyfnojp zuetliche 
and mid guod savour. 

Liveness (lai'vnes). [f. Live a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being ‘ live 
1890 Sat. Rev. 22 Mar. 337/2 The ‘liveness’ of the New 
Scholarship. 

Livening (loi-v’niijl, ppl. a. [f. Liven v. + 
-ING 2 .] a. That enlivens or cheers ; cheering, to. 
That grows lively or bright. 

1703 Elstob in Hearne Collect. 30 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 107 
Help’d by y° livening Virtue of y° Sun. 1866 Blackmore 
Cradock Newell i. (1873) 2 The blackcocks lift their necks 
in the livening heather. 

Live-oak (lai’Vi^u-k). [Live a ] An American 
evergreen tree ( Quercus Virens') growing in the 
southern Atlantic States. The name is applied 
to some other species in the Pacific States. 

The second quotation probably refers to foe Ilex. 
x6xo True Declar. Col. Virginia (1844) 22 Ashe, Sarsa- 
frase, Hue Oake, gveene all foe yeare, Cedar and Fine. 1671 
tr. Frejus’ Voy. Mauritania 43 Mountains, whose tops in 
crossing we found also covered, .with live-Oaks, (which are 
green all the year,) and wild Pines. 1770 Cook Jrnl. 6 May 
(Wharton 1893) 248 The wood of this is hard and Ponderous, 
and something of foe Nature of America [«c] live Oak. 1841 
Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xxxvi, 32 The ever-green 
live oak and lofty magnolia dress the forest in a perpetual 
mantle of green. 1862 S. L. J. Life in South (1863) II. xvi. 
306 Valuable timber, such as live oak. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl in. xiv, I crawled under cover of the nearest 
live-oak. 

attrib. X792 Descr. Kentucky 31 The American live-oak 
and cedar ships cost from 33 to 33 dollars [a ton], 1863 
T. W. Higginson Army Life (1870) 40 The great live-oak 
branches, and their trailing moss. 

Liver (lrvai), sb> Forms: i lifer, 3-4 livre, 
3-5 livere, lyvre, 4 lyvour, 4-5 lyvere, 4-6 
lyver, 5 levir, -yr, lyffere, lyvir, -yr, lywer, 
5-6 lever, 6 Sc. liffyr, luffer, 7 livour, 1, 4- 
liver. [OE. lifer fem. = MDu. lever, levere (Du. 
lever), OHG. libara, lebara, lebera, lepera (MHG. 
leber, lebere, G. leber), ON. Ufr (Sw. lefyer. Da, 
lever)\— OTeut. *litrd, ?cogn. w. Armenian hard. 

Some scholars regard the T eut. word as cogn. w. foe Aryan 
*yeqgt (Skr. yakft, Gr. flirap, L. jecur ), the root being 
supposed to he *liq. (: *lylq -) ; but tne supposition involves 
serious difficulties.] 

1 . A large glandular organ in vertebrate animals, 
serving chiefly to secrete bile and to purify the 
venous blood. Also in generalized sense, the flesh 
of a liver or livers, e.g. nsed as food. 

In the warm-blooded animals the liver is usually of a dark 
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reddish-brown colour. In man it is situated below the 
diaphragm, and is divided by fissures into five lobes. 

c888 K. foi-FRED Booth, xxxv. § 6 [7] And seUultor sceolde 
forlcEtan Jitet he lie slat [>a lifre Tyties [A/yy. Sticces, Ticcies] 
fises cyninges. 1x900 Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Wulcker 61/33 
lecoreius , his lifere. c 1203 Lav. 6499 pat deor. . for-bat him 
pa breste ban and pa senuwen pat pa lihte and pa liuere 
feollen on eorSen. c 1290 S. E. Leg, I. 320/738 In pe Nepe- 
meste bolle pat pe liuere deoth of springue, pare comez 
o-maneie soule.^ 13.. K. Alis. 2x36 Alisaundre hutte him 
certe, Thorugh livre, and longe, and heorie. e 1386 Chaucer 
Sompti. T. 131 Have I nat of a capon but foe livere. c 1400 
Laitfranc's Cirnrg. 27 pilke chylum spredep porwe al pe 
lyfiere by mene of veynes Capiliares. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 41 Take lyver of porke and kerve hit smalle. c 1460 
Tomnelry Aiyst.Yn. 399 Me thynk my hert ryfis both levyr 
and long, To se sich stryfis wedmen emong. 1530 Lyndesay 
Test. Papyngo 1124 Je thre my trypes sail haue, for jour 
trauell, With lufler and lowng. 1398 Epulario H ivb, To 
make a Tart of the liner of fishes. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 
v. iii. 19 They are polluted offrings, more abhord Then spotted 
Liuers in the sacrifice, 1667 Milton P. L . vi. 346 Spirits 
that live throughout Vital in every part, not as frail man In 
Entrailes, Heart or Head, Liver or Reines. 1717 Prior A Ima 
1. 440 The liver . . parts and strains foe vital juices. 1771 
Goldsm. Haunch Venison 81 A fry’d liver and bacon. 1803 
Med. grill. X. 1 Abscess of the Liver. 1818 Byron Beppo 
xcii, I never Saw a man grown so yellow 1 How’s your 
liver? 1872 Huxlf.y Physiol, v. 1x7 The liver is the largest 
glandular organ in the body, ordinarily weighing about 50, 
or 60 ounces. 

b. Applied to analogous glandular organs or 
tissues in invertebrates. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 588 The liver is 
proportionally of very large size in the Mollusca we are now 
describing. 1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., 
Cadent. 106 Within foe roof of foe latter [polypite] ..is 
lodged a peculiar brownish mass, the so-called liver. 

e. Palmistry. Line of the liver : the line which 
stretches from the wrist (near the ‘line of life’) to 
the base of the little finger. 

1653 R. Sanders _ Physiogn. xv. 50 Of the Line of the 
Liver, or the Hepatique. Ibid., When this line of the Liver 
is winding up and down, and waving, it signifies Theft, evill 
Conscience. 

2 . fig. and allusive, a. Formerly often men- 
tioned fig. with allusion to its importance as a vital 
organ of the body (coupled with brain and heart ) ; 
also with allusion to the ancient notion that it was 
the seat of love and of violent passion generally. 
(Now only arch.) to. A white liver is spoken of 
as characterizing a coward : cf. white-livered. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 100 The livere makth him forto 
]ove,_ 1593 Shaks. Liter. 47 To quench the coale which in 
his liuer glowes. 1396 — Merch. V. in. ii. 86 How manie 
cowards., Who inward searcht, haue lyuers white as milke. 
1599 — Much Ado iv. i. 233. x6ox — Twel. N. 1. i. 37. 
1602 Narcissus (1893) 703 That greives my liver most. 
2606 Sir G. Goosecappe 1. iv. in Bullen O. PI. III. 24 
Because I am all liver, and turn’d lover. Ibid. n. i. 37 
Their livers were too hot, . .and for temper sake they must 
needs have a cooling carde plaid upon them. x6ix Shaks. 
Cymb. v. v. 15 To you (foe Liuer, Heart, and Braine of 
Britaine) By whom (I grant) she Hues. 1612 Chapman 
Widow's 'Tears v. Dram. Wks. 1873 HI- 66 It will be such 
a cooler To my Venerean Gentleman’s hot liuer. 1623 
Webster Duchess of Malfi 11. iii. E 2 b, By him I’ll send 
A Letter, that shall make her brothers Galls Ore-flowe 
their Liuours. 1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng 11. xvi. 
(1739) 84 The Mint is foe very Liver of the Nation, and 
was wont to be the eliief Care of the Parliament. 1697 
Dkyden Virg. Georg, iii. 404 When Love’s unerring Dart 
Transfixt his Liver, and inflam’d his Heart. 0x839 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. xxv. (1861) V. 304 [an. 1701] In every 
market^ place . . papers about the brazen forehead . . and 
the white liver of Jack Howe, the French King’s buffoon, 
flew about. X897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 734 He was 
a great hunter, and his liver grew hot in him for the bush. 

+ e. Disposition, temperament, ‘ kidney ’. rare. 
1800 Spirit Public fmls. (1801) IV. 182 John Bull will 
solemnly and dully sit down to his pipe and bowl with a 
fellow of the same serious liver. 

3 . A diseased or disordered condition of the liver ; 
liver-complaint. Also, with qualification specify- 
ing the disease, as bronze , cirrhotic, hobnailed liver. 

1805 J. Leyden in Scott’s Prose Wks. IV. Biographies II. 
(1870) 170, I had a most terrible attack of the liver. X826 
Jekyll Corr. w. Lady Stanley (1894) 163 Lord Wycombe 
was dying of liver and dropsy. 1839 Penny Cycl XIV. 
60/2 The ’ fatty li ver ’ is a frequent attendant on pulmonary 
phthisis. 1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. 4 Pract. Physic 
(ed. 5) II. 670 What used to be called the ‘nutmeggy’ 
liver, is simply the result of congestion of its blood-vessels. 
1884 A, Forbes Chinese Gordon iii. 148 He suffered from 
ague for the first time since boyhood, and later came liver. 
1898 P. Manson 'Prop. Diseases xxvi. 390 Dyspeptic trou- 
bles, .usually attributed to ‘ liver 

4 . In old chemical terminology applied (tr. L, 
hepar) to certain liver-coloured substances, e.g. 
metallic sulphides, and compounds of a metal or 
of sulphur with an * alkali ’. 

2694 Salmon Date’s Dispens. 1. (1699) 436/x Hepar 
Sulphuris, Liver of Sulphur. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Liver of Antimony (among Chymists), Antimony open’d by 
Salt-peter and Fire, so as to make it half Glas, and give it 
a Liver-colour. X797 EncycL Brit. (ed. 3) X. 104/2 Liver of 
Arsenic, is a combination of white arsenic with liquid fixed 
vegetable alkali, or by foe humid way. 1799 W. Tqoke 
View Russian Emp. I. 283 Liver-of-sulphate springs ; i. e. 
springs which are impregnated with sulphurate. x8oo tr. 
Lagrange’s Chem , 1. 174 You fuse together equal parts of 
sulphur and alkali, . . and the result will be a solid mass of 
a reddish brown colour, . . which has a considerable resem- 
blance to the liver of certain animals. It is for this reason 
that sulphurets have been called Livers. 1876 Daily Tel. 
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=7 July 3/5 (E, D. D.) Do you ever use black antimony, or 1 
liver of antimony, with any of the horses? 

5 , Agric . * Livery ’ soil. 

1803 Annals Agric. XXXIX. 79 Upon these strong soils, 
the point.. most necessary to attend to is that of avoiding 
all spring ploughing, which loses a friable surface, and turns 
up liver. 

0 . as adj. Liver-coloured. 

18S8 Wood Homes without //._ xi. 203 That peculiar 
brown which is called ‘ liver ’ by bird-fanciers. 1892 Daily 
News 31 May 6/1 General D.’s familiar browns [horses] 
and the chestnuts ( liver and pale. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as liver abscess , ache, attack, 
cell, chill, colour , disease, disorder, distome, func- 
tion, ill , oil, pudding, pus, trouble ; liver-colotired, 
-helping, hued, rotten adjs. ; liver-brown a., of 
the brown colour of the liver, dark brownish red; 
liver-complaining a., ? complaining of liver 
disease; liver-complaint, disease of the liver; 
liver-facsd a., ‘ mean and cowardly ’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867); liver-fluke, a trema- 
toid worm (. Distoma hepaticuni) infesting the liver ; 

•j- liver-grown a., suffering from enlargement of 
the liver; also, adherent as an enlarged liver 
(in quot. fig. ) ; liver-hearted a., cowardly ; 
hence liver- hear tedness ; t liver-lap, a lobe of 
the liver ; + liver -lask (see quot.) ; liver-leaf 
U. S., •= Liverwort 2; liver-line, ‘line of the 
liver ’ (1 c) ; liver-opal, an obsolete synonym of 
mexilite (Chester Names Min. 1896) ; liver-ore, 
an early name for hepatic cinnabar (ibid.) ; liver- 
pad, a pad or plaster to be applied about the 
region of the liver ; f liver-padding, ? = liver- 
pad ; liver-pill, a pill intended to cure disease of 
the liver; liver-pyrites, hepatic pyrites (Cent. 
Did. 1890); liver-rot, disease of the liver caused 
by the liver-fluke ; t liver-sea, an imaginary sea 
in which the water is ‘livered’ or thick, so as to 
impede navigation (cf. G. lebermeer ) ; liver-shark, 
the basking shark, Cetorhinus maximus (Webster 
1890); f liver-shot, -sick adjs . , diseased in the 
liver; liver-spots, ‘a popular name for Chloasma, 
or macular pigmentation of the skin ; because it was 
supposed to depend on some disorder of the liver’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; live r-stareh = G lycogen ( ibid .' ) ; 
liver-stone = Hepatite ; liver-sugar, the sugar 
derived from glycogen (Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; j- liver- 
vein, the basilic vein; also allusively, ‘the style 
and manner of men in love ’ (Schmidt) ; liver- 
weed, Hepatica triloba (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; cf. liver- 
leaf-, liver-wing, the right wing of a fowl, etc. 
which, when dressed for cooking, has the liver 
tucked under it; hence jocularly, the right arm. 

1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxiil. 363, I have many 
times seen amoebic *liyer abscess cases recover completely. 
Ibid. ii. 64 The pain in the loins and the ’liver-ache con- 
tinue. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 111. 900 There had been 
undoubted dyspepsia or a ‘*liver attack’ before the onset 
of the symptoms. 1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 30 
* Liver brown — greyish brown. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. 
Chem. 107 When protosulphide is fused with rather more 
than its weight of sulphur a liver brown mass is obtained. 
1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 273 Atrophy of 
the 'liver-cells. 1897 Allbutt' s Syst. Med. IV. 46 The vague 
condition called ‘ *hver-chill ’ is regarded by some authors 
as a form of active congestion of the liver. 1686 Loud. Goes. 
No. 2114/4 A. .Spaniel Bitch, .. mark’d all over her body .. 
with specks of "liver-colour, a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Fossils 1. (1729) 1. 232 A Piece of Iron-Ore, of a dark Liver 
Colour. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, n. ii. 166 
A clotted and almost *liver-coloured masse. r8io Sporting 
Mag. XXXV. 26r His . . liver-coloured dog Don. 1787 
Generous Attachment II. 145 A love writing, love stek, 
*liver complaining girl. 1809 J. Curry (title) Examination 
of the prejudices against mercury in *liver complaints. 1857 
J. Hogg Microsc. il, iii, s63-The excitation of the ’’liver disease 
in sheep. 1900 J. Hutchinson Arch. Surg. XL No. 41. 2 
Foremost amongst the most definite indications of * liver 
disorder we have the yellow condition of the skin known as 
Jaundice. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med, II. 1026 By compar- 
ing the figures of these *li ver aistomes. 179 . N em nich Poly- 
glotteu-Lex., *Liverjluke. Fasciola hepatica. 1836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat, II. 121/1 The liver-fluke is extremely rare. 
1897 AUbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 51 Various general symptoms 
referable .. to disturbances of gastro-intestina! and ’’liver 
functions. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1831 IV. 159 Un- 
lesse it be the lowest lees of a canonicall infection *liver- 

f rown to their sides. 1658 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I- 344> 
suffered him to be opened, when they found that he was 
what is vulgarly called liver-grown. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (1812) I. 321 She was only liver-grown and would in 
a few months be as small in the waist as ever. 1571 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Ps. xiii. 1 He complayneth not of the miserie 
of a fewe dayes, as the tender and “liver-harted sort [L. 
pusillanimes) are wont to doe. 1897 Blackmore Dariei liii. 
468 If thou art too liver-hearted to avenge thy father’s wrongs. 
1897 0 . Schreiner Trooper P. Halket i. 79 ‘ It’s not ”Hver- 
heartedness ’, said Peter. 16x1 Cotgr.j Hepaiiqtte, . ,*Liuer- 
helping; comforting a whole, or curing a diseased, liuer. 
1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1327/4 White body, with some ”liver- 
hued spots. 1313 Douglas AEueis vm, Prol. 139 Sum langis 
for the jiiffyr ill to lik of ane quart, a xooo Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 238/30 Fibra,i. nena, iecoris intestina, *lifer- 
lasppa. 1396 Fitz Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 25 Her. . 
turtle-doves, . . Whose liver-laps do swell with full-vain’d 
loves. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 582 The Liver 
laps of a Wolf. 1597 A. M. tr, Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 
48/x The waterye Bloodye flixe is called Fluxus H epaticus. 


the *Liver laske. 1831 S. Judd Margaret n. i, (1871) 162 
“Liver-leaves with cups full of snow-capped threads. 1653 
R. Sanders Physiogn, 102 The * Liver line at a distance, 
and not touching the Vital line. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap, 
(1879) 407 When a mineral acid . . is added to cod-liver oil, 
the well-known biliary play of colors occurs;, .it shows that 
it is a *Uver oil. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 201 The miners 
find sometimes a matter in the mines they call )liver-ore. 1889 
A nthouy's Phoiogr. Bull. II. 72 Used as a *liver pad. r4- . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 380/16 Epaticum, a *lyverpaddyng. 
1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat a, I had just been 
reading a patent *)iver-pill circular, 1887 Boston Jrnl. 
(Mass.) 31 Dec. 274 A *liver-pudding completed this typical 
Georgia repast. X898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxiii. 361 
The naked-eye appearance of *liver-pus. 1837 Youatt Sheep 
xi. 452 The river overflows. .The foundation may be laid for 
foot-rot. .but the *liver-rot is out of the question. _ 1820 
Coleridge Lett. (1895) 707 What avails it., to a man in the 
last stage of ulcerated lungs, that his neighbour is *liver- 
rotten as well as consumptive ? a 1600 Montgomerie Mi sc. 
Poems xlix. xx The perillous gredy gulfe of Perse, And 
*levir sees that syndry sfiippis devoirs. 1618 Latham 2 nd 
Bk. Falconry (1633) 7 She [a hawk] is seldome. .subiect to 
be *liuer shot. 1378 Lyte Dodoens IV. Iviii. 520 The routes 
..are good for such as be ’’liver sicke. rsgy Bp. Hall 
Sat. 11, vii. 45 Demon my friend once liuer-sicke of loue. 
1883 G. Harley Treat. Dis. Liver xxv. 1061 Among a few 
practitioners of the old school one hears a good deal about 
the diagnostic value of what are called "’liver-spots. 1794 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 143 *Liverstone. x86x New 
Syd. foe. Yr.-bk. /or x86o, 88 That *liver sugar is .. 
identical with tue sugar of_ the grape. 1897 A llbutt's 
Syst. Med. II. 430 Signs of ’ liver-trouble precede .. the in- 
testinal disorder. 1528 Paynel Snlerne's Regim. (1535) 105 
In Aprileand May, the *lyuer veyne must be lettebloudde. 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 74 This is the liuer veine, 
which makes flesh a deity. 1660 Culpeppf.r Two Treat. 
(1672) 10 At what time Bleeding is good. .In Summer, open 
still the Liver-vein. <2x843 Hood United p'am. xviii, We 
all prefer the *liver-wing. 1835 Browning DeGitstibus ii, 
The king Was shot at, touched in the liver-wing. i86x 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xix, Mr. Pumblechook helped me to I 
the liver wing. 

Liver (lrvsi), sb. z Forms : see Live v. [f. 
Live v. + -er ’.] 

X. One who lives or is alive ; a living creature. Now 
rare. Also, an inhabitant, dweller (chiefly U.S. ). 

1377 Langi.. P. Pi. B. xii. 132 Lyueres to-forn vs. 1382 
Wvclif Gen. iii. 1 The edder was feller than ony lifers of 
the erthe. 1382 — Isa. xxxviii. xi, I shal not see the Lord 
God in the loud of lyueres. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 8 A liuar in 
his world, a 1333 Lu. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
Ffiij b, She that ouercometh all lyuers, shall be vanquished 
of the alonely by death. 1392 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. 
xliii. (16x2) 206 When as the wandring Scots and Picthts 
King Marius had subdude, He gave the Liuers dwellings. 
1599 Greene Alphonsus Wks. (Rtldg.) 234 Thou king of 
heaven, which.. Dost see the secret of each livers heart. 
1677 Cary Chronol. 11. ii. in. xiv. 252 They must instantly 
have been Detected by the present Livers that were upon 
the Place. 1718 Prior Power 47 Try if life be worth the 
liver’s care. 1747 in Col. Rec . Pennsylv. V. 87 One, John 
Powle, a Liver on Sasquehanna River. 1817 Keats stood 
tiptoe' 1x7 Dear delight Of this fair world and all.its gentle 
livers, a 184s Hood Stanzas to T. Woadgate i, Tom ; — 
are you still within this land Of livers? X863 D. G. Mitchell 
Sev. Star., My Farm 0/ Edge-wood 289 There is no liver in 
the country so practical. 

1 ). Qualified by adjs. having advb. force: One 
who lives (in a specified way, fora long time, etc.). 

c 1375 XI Pains 0/ Hell 64 in O. E. Misc 2x2 Cursid 
leu ers with here cumpers. c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law’s 
T. 926 So vertuous a lyuere Ne saugh I neuere as she. 
1433 Rolls 0/ Par It. Iv. 447/1 Untrewe lyvers, and poeple 
wicnoute conscience. 1476 Paston Lett. III. 166 The 
lenger lyver of yow bothe. X590 Spenser F. Q. h. xii. 6 
The damned ghosts doen often creep Backe to the world, 
had livers to torment. 1632 Ln hgow Trav. x. 429 The 
Turke, and the lrish»man, are the least industrious, and 
most sluggish liuers vnder the Sunne. a 1633 Naunton 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb. ) 63 As I have placed him last, so was he 
the last liver of all the Servants of her favour. 1712 Swift 
jrnl. to Stella 28 Apr., The Queen is well, hut 1 fear will 
be no long liver. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. i. 
18 A grave man and a good liver. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
III. 197 Though a loose liver among his guests, the governor 
was a strict disciplinarian among his men. 1896 A. E. 
Housman Shropshire Lad 1, The country for easy livers, 
The quietest under the sun. 

c. [Cf, Living vbl. rA] Good liver : (a) one 
given to good living; (b) dial, a well-to-do person. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 68 b. The haruest dinners are held 
by euery wealthy man, or as wee terme it, euery good liuer 
betweene Michaelmas and Candlemas. 1883 Cornh. Mag, 
Apr. 459 Or it is a group of good-livers round the table of a. 
private house. 

2 . One who lives a life of pleasure. (Cf. F, 
viveur.) 

1852 R.S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tourbs 893) 133 The sixth 
earl, .. having been a * liver’, had run himself aground by 
I his enormous outlay on this Italian structure. 

3 . dial. The ‘quick’ of the finger-nail. Also 
Comb, liver-sick, an agnail. (See E.D.D.) 

Liver (loi*vai), sb.S Also 7 leaver, 7~9 lever. 
[A back-formation from the name Liverpool .] A 
name arbitrarily given to the bird figured in the 
arms of the city of Liverpool. 

It was intended for the eagle of St, John the Evangelist, 
the patron saint of the corporation, but owing to the unskil- 
ful delineation there have been many guesses as to the iden- 
tity of the bird represented. In some ornithological books 
the name is given to the Glossy lbis. 

x668 in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I, 269 The Armes 
of this towne viz’ the Leaver. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
11. xii. 266/2 He bearetb Azure, the Head of a Lever conped 
proper: of some termed a Shovellers head : this fowl is.. in 


Low Dutch Lepler, or Lepelaer, or Lefler ; from the 
Germane termed Lofler, which we more finely pronounce 
Lever: Yet Mr. Ray in the translation of the Ornithology 
terms this Bird, a Spoon Bill. 1873 Picton Mentor. L'pool 
I. 18 Mr. Gough Nichols has . . shown .. that the so-called 
liver or cormorant was intended to represent the symbolic 
eagle of St. John the Evangelist, 
t L’iver, a. Obs. Also 4-5 lyvir, 6 lyver. 
[Aphetic f. Deliver a.J 

1 . Delivered (of a child) ; = Deliver a. 3. rare, 
a 1400-30 A lex under 3746 And be scho lyuir of a lasse 

scho lengis in oure bur3e. 

2 . Free from restraint in motion ; active, nimble ; 

= Deliver a. 2. 

1530 Palsgr. 317/2 Lyver quyke, deliure. IS3 .S Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858 II. 51 Lycht lyuer men to cirkill thame 
about, c 1630 It. Hood , Beggar $ 3 Squires 46 in Furnivali 
Percy Folio I. 17 Those that saw Robin Hood run, said he 
was a liver old man. 1664 Flodden F. v. 50 With lusty 
Lads liver and light. x686 G. Stuart yoco-ser. Disc. 39 
Again speaks out a Lyver lad A trusty Trojan, 

Liver (li*va.t), V. Obs. exc. dial. [Partly a. F. 
livre-r (nth c. in Littre) L. libera-re to Liber- 
ate; and partly aphetic f. Deliver ».] = Deliver 
vO in various senses. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15879 (Cott.) pefals felun Iudas.,liuerd 
his maister vp. Ibid. 20391, I liuerd me of mi sarmon. 
a 1300-1400 lend. 14418 (Giitt.l God, . liurd jiaim of niekil wa. 
13.. S. Gregory (Vernon MS.) 72 Liuere me, lord, out of 
Jus pyne. a 1400-50 Alexander 3152 [pai] egirly cries On 
Alexander eftir help & he ham all liuers [Dnbl. delyuerys]. 
C1460 Towneley Aiyst. xxiv. 265, I am leuerd a lap is lyke 
to no lede. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 33 Yf he 
haue doon soo I shall neuer leuer hym the value of a peny. 
c 1500 Mehtsine xxxvi. 275 That they be prest redy to lyuere 
you batayll. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 623/2 
The which woord [livery]. . is derived oflivering or delivering 
foortb theyrnightlye foode. <11626 Bp. Mountagu in Cosin's 
Carr. (Surtees) 1.99 Hath Dr. Wrende livered my letter and 
effected it? 1672 Sc. ActsChas.II (1814) VIII. 61/1 If any 
of that victual! shall happin to he livered within their 
bounds. _ 1701 in J. Bulloch Pynours (1S87) 74 If any goods 
shall be livered at the shoar below the Estler work, a 1765 
Northumberland betrayd by Douglas ix. in Child Ballads 
III. 412/1 For all the gold that’s in Loug Leuen, William 
wold not liuor mee. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Livver. 
to deliver. ‘ Is the ship livvered,’ unloaded. 1883 Almondb. 

4 Hudders/. Gloss., Liver, to deliver; so posit for deposit. 
X887 J. Bulloch Pynours 41 Their industrious wives, .were 
loading or livering some vessel in the ‘ herborie 

Liver, obs. loim of Livery, Livre. 

+ Liverage L Obs. [a. OF. Hz wage tax (1395 
in Godef.), 1. livrer Liver v.] (Sense uncertain.) 

1544 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 120 Whils thre 
score poundes he paid that I am owen for Average. 

t Liverage Obs. In 6 liv(e)reage. £?f. 
Liver sbA (sense 3) + -age.] An agnail. 

1598 Florio, Pipitula, the skinne growing at the fingers 
ends about the nayle, called of some the wortwales, or 
liuereages. Ibid., Redunia, a fellon or sore that breedeth 
betweene the naile and the flesh. Some., call the same 
wortwales, or liureages. 

Liverance ’lrvurans). Obs. exc. dial. [Partly 
a. OF. livrance delivery, sort of homage,!, livrer 
to Deliver ; partly aphetic f. Deliverance.] a. 
Delivery, distribution, Livery, b. Deliverance, 
liberation, release. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5043 pai. .fie sti ward fand At a garner 
soiurnand, par he liuerance [Fair/ deliueraunce, Trin. 
lyuerey] made of corn. 01x375 Joseph A rim. 263 pow 
schalt haue liueraunce of In and al pat be neodes. <1x380 
Sir Ferurnb. 4299 If y may lyue til poneday non, lyuerance 
wil y make. 1384 Charter Lond. in Arnolde Chrott, (18x1) 
17 That no man take hostel within y“ wallis of London . .by 
strengthe nor by lyueraunce of the Marehal. 1433 Rolls of 
Parlt. IV. 473/2 A speciall warrant of discharge .. for the 
ly verance ayeen of hir saide londes. 1488 in Arnolde Ckron . 
(1811) 233, I haue sett y <; said Richard to the lyueraunce. 
1553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1565) 239 All those y s their 
liueraunce purchase against the right of holy Churche. 
1737 Bracken Farriery hnpr. 11757) II. 35, 1 accepted ot 
him at the Price of Seventeen Guineas;.. hut before I took 
Liverance of him (as it is called I had him run along a little 
in his Halter. 1855 Robinson Whitby Glass., Livverdnce, 
liberation, departure. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Liverance 
delivery. 

Liveray, livere, obs. forms of Livery. 
Livered (Irvsid) , a. Also 3 lyured, 4 liuerd, 
lyuered, 6 leueryd. [f. Liver sbX +- -ed i! .] 

+ 1 . Coagulated, clotted. Livered sea— litter sea 
(Liver 7) ; in quot. applied to the Red Sea. _ 
c 2275 XI Paitis of Hell 47 in O, E. Misc. 148 Snov and is 
and lyured blod. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 925 Vor po pefolc 
of israhel moyses wip him nom & Jadde horn out of egipt in 
to pe liuerede [v.r. reedie, rede] se. 011300 Cursor M, 
6506 Vr godd . . pis ilk es he pat brogh(t) vs thoru pe 
liuerd se [Trin. pe rede see], 13., Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 645/236 Per was no thyng hot 
lyuered blode. 14.. Siege Jerusalem (E. E. T. S.) 2/29 pe 
lyppe lyp on a lumpe lyuered on pe Cheke. 

2 . Of bread : Heavy. How dial. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 317/1 Bakers Terms .. 
Livered, tough Bread. 1847 Halliwell, Livered, heavy, 
or underbaked. South. 

3 . With prefixed adj. : Having a liver of a certain 
kind. (See also lily-, pigeon-, white-livered.') 

1628 Ford Lover's Mel. iii. ii, What a greene sicknesse- 
liuer’d Boy is this 1 

t Liverer. Obs. Also 4 livrere, 6 Sc. liverair. 
[?a.OF. livreure delivery, deliverance, f. livre-r 
Liver zl] = Livery sb. in various senses. 

| c 1330 A mis. 4- A mil. 1640 He, . feched her livrere eueri day, 
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To her Hues fode. 1348 W. Patten Exped. Scotl. Pref. 
cviij, Their perfit appointment of sure armour, & their 
sumptuous sutes of liuerers beside. 1549 Cornel, Scot. 
xvii. 148 There is diuerse primus that gyffis. .Ieuerairis, arrnis 
ande iieretage to them that hes committit vaiUeant actis in 
the veyris. c 1650 Mcrline 306 in Furnivall Percy Polio I. 
432 That they wold wend to Vorciger & aske him ineede & 
li'verr [read liverer]. 

Liveried (li-vnriri). [f. Liveky sb, + -ed 2 .] 
Dressed in, lumished with, or wearing a livery. 

1634 MirrpNCwKaj 455 A thousand liveried Angels lacky 
her. 1641 Evelvn Mem. (1837) 1 . 7 He had 116 servants in 
liveries, every one liveried in, green satin doublets, 1738 
Poi'E Epil. Sat. r. 155 Our Youth, all livery’d o’er witii 
foreign Gold, Before her dance : behind her crawl the Old. 
1798 Wordsw. Simm Lee 28 Old Simon to the world is 
left In liveried poverty. 1798 Jane Austen A orthang. Abb. 
<1833) II. v. 126 A fashionable chaise and four, postilions 
handsomely liveried. 1837 Ht. Martineau Sec. Amer. 
III. App. 327 Aristocratic girls.. who g a-. e a ball-room, or 
loll in a liveried carriage. 1838 Dickens Nidi. Nick, x, 
A liveried footman opened the door. 

Jig. a 1639 Wotton Dcscrifit. Spring 24 in Relit]. (ifisO 
524 AH look’t gay, all full of Chear, To welcome the New- 
liveri’d yeare. 1750 C. Smart in Student I. 225 The 
livery’d clouds shall 011 thee wait. 

+ Liverilig'. Ohs. [f. Liver. sb 1 + -in*. ? after 
pudding )] A pudding made of liver and rolled up 
in the form of a sausage. 

C1460 To-vneley Myst. xii. 217 Oure mete now begyns;.. 
Two blodyngis, I trow, a leueryng betwene. 1556 Witkai.s 
Diet, I156S) 49 a/i Tomacnlum , ex iecore porcino cibtts Jit, 
i>t supra, a lyueryng. 1591 A. W. Bk. Cookrye 12 b, To make 
Liuerings of a Swine. 1611 Cotgk., Frica.ndca.ux: Short 
, . daintie puddings .rolled vpinto the forme of Liuerings, 
1624 Chapman Homer's Batrachom. 58 Lyurings (white- 
skind as Ladies). 1674 N. Fairfax Bulkfp Selv. 159 The 
Darbyshire huswife, .when she makes whitings and black- 
ings, and liverings and hackings. 1694 Motteux Rabelais 
v. xxvii. (17.37) 122 Chitterlings, Links, . .Liverings. 

t Livering, vbl. sb. ubs. [f. Livkr v. + -ing ' .] 
Delivering, delivery ; provision of entertainment. 

£ . . K. Alts. 7171 Ther was fair hostell, and lyvereyng. 

iverisll (li'varij), a. [f. Liver sb. 1 +■ -ish.] 

1. Resembling liver ; of the consistency of Liver. 
1740 Chkynk Regimen p. xli, The Blood - .continues bad, 
that is, sizy, liverish. 

2. colloq. Having the symptoms attributed to dis- 
ordered liver. 

1896 Advt. in Daily News 9 July 9/1 When you begin to 
feel ‘liverish’. 1902 Daily Chron. 14 Apr. 3/6 Mr. Alfred 
Bishop was welcome as tiie hearty Karl, who is inclined to 
be testy when ‘ liverish 

t Liverison. Obi. In 2 liuraistm, 4 liver- 
soon, liuerisoun, ? lyveresone. [a. OF. liv(e)- 
reison , mod.F. livraison L. llberdtim-em , n. of 
action f. liberdre to deliver, Liberate (cf. Liver 
zl).] Delivery, deliverance, Livery. 

<71x75 Lamb. Horn. 85 In ,be deie ofliureisun hwense god 
.. wule windwin J>et er wes i)>orschen. 13.. K. Alis. ion 
In a castel heo was y-set, And was defiverid liversoon. 
c 1330 R. Buunne Chron. (1810) 197 Isaac f>e Emperour 
takes his liuerisoun. <11440 Prontp. Para. 309/1 Lyvere- 
sone, corrodmm. 

Liveries s (lr varies) , a. [f. Liver sb0 +■ -l ems. ] 
That has no liver; deprived of the liver ; also fig. of 
one whose liver does not perform its functions. 

1598 I. M. Sentingmans Comfort (1S68) 164 My poore 
maisterlesse, and Lyuerylesse, nay Lyuerlesse and Hard esse 
brother in Christ. 1864 C. Clarke Box for Season I. 107 
Liverless bachelors, all cayenne pepper, turtle, and Peru- 
vian cyatiokaita. x 836 ‘Hugh Conway’ Living or Dead 
II. xiv. Such a peppery diet would make ms as liverless 
and heartless as [etc.). 1897 A Mute's Syst. Med. IV. 37 
A healthy frog received o’oi6 milligramme [of strychnine] 
subcutaneously without any ill effect; while a smaller dose 
(0-012) killed the liverless one with violent convulsions. 
Liverpudlian (livarpmdlian), a. and sb. [f. 
Liverpool (with joculir substitution of puddle for 
pool) + -ian.] a. adj. Belonging to LiverpooL 
b. sb. A native or inhabitant of Liverpool. 

1833 New Sporting Mag. V. 40 As Mr. Canning said to 
the Liverpudlians. 1849 Clough Poems, etc. (1S69J I. 139, 

I like the Manchester people . . better than the Ltver- 
puddlians. 1887 Pall Mall G. 26 Jan, i/t The division, . is 
a fairly typical section Of the Liverpudlian electorate. 

Liverwort (li-vMwgxt). [tr. med.L. Hepatica 
( applied to plants having liver-shaped parts or used 
in diseases of the liver). Cf. G, leberkraut, Du. 
leverkruicL] A name of various plants. 

1. The lichen-like plant Marchantia polymorphic, 
= Hepatica 2 . Sometimes called Stone Liverwort. , 
a xxoo in Archiv Stud. non. Spr. LXXXIV. 326 WiJ> 
liferadle. ' Nim liferwyrt & here hi man onder cneowe. 
a 1387 Sinon. Bnrthol. (Armed. Oxon.) 10 Epatica, liver- 
wort. _ c 1450 A Iphita (Aneed. Oxon.) 57 Epatica . . crescit 
in saxis..et_uidetur quasi frustula membrane inhereutia,. 
angfice, a liureuurt. 1533 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 9 b, 
liv/nges good for the Lyver ; Lyverworte, 1538 Turner Li- 
bellies, Lyverwort, Lichen. 1562 — Herbal 11. 36 Liuerwurt 
sodden in wine ts good for the diseases of the liuer and 
loages. 1578 Lytk Dodoens in. lxx. 411 Stone Liuerwoxt 
spreadeth it selfe abroade vpon the ground, hauing 
wrinckled', or crimpled leattes tayde one vpon anotirer as the 
scales of fishe. 1718 Quincy Compt. Disk, 130 Liver-wort 
grows near Springs, Wells, and Watty Places, very low, 
almost like a.Moss. 1858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 74 Springs, 
glossy with liverwort and feathery with fern. 1867 J, Hogg 
Microse. n. i, 308 The little group of Hepaticae or Liver- 
worts which is intermediate between Lichens and Mosses. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Hot. 1S5 The two flat sides of 
the gemma; of this liverwort are identical 


2. Anemone \H epatica') triloba ; =» Hepatica i. 
Formerly called Noble Liverwort, Three-leaf ■ 
Liverwort. (The name in U.S. is liver-leaf .) 

1378 Lytk Dodoens 1. xl. 59 [It] maye be called in English 
Hepatica, Noble Agrimonie, or Three leafe Lyuerwurte. 
Ibid., The Hepatica or Noble Lyverwurte is a souveraigne 
medicine against the heate . . of the Lyver. 1629 Parkinson 
Parad. xxix. 22 6 In English you may call them either 
Hepatica, after the Latine name, as most doe, or Noble 
Liuerworc. 1646S1R T. Browne Pseud. p,p. 11. vi. 101 tierba 
Trinitatis. . obtaineth that name onely from the figure of its 
leaves, and is one kitide of liverworte or Hepatica. 

+ 3. Agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria. Obs. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxix. 57 In Latine Elipatorium, . . 
in base Almaigne Agrimonie, and of some Leuercruyt, that 
is to say, Liuerwiirte. 1617 Minsheu Ductor 9 Agrimony, 

, . called also Liuer-wort because it is good for the liuer. 

4. With qualification : Ground Liverwort, Pel- 
tideacanina ; Marsh Liverwort, the gentis Riccia\ 
Water Liverwort, Water Crowfoot, Ranunculus 
aqualilis ; White Liverwort, Parnassus Grass, 
J’arnassiapalustris ; W ood Liverwort, the lichen 
Slicta puhnonacea. 

1397 Geraude Herbal it. ccxeiv. 692 Parnassus Grasse or 
white Liuerwoort. Ibid. in. clviii. 1375 Hepatica terrestris , 
Ground Ltuerwort. Ibid. clix. 1377 Lungwoort, or woode 
Liuerwoort. 1736 Bailey Hottsch. Diet. 296 Lichen cinereus 
terrestris, ..Ash coloured Ground Liverwort. 1760 J. Lee 
Intro j, Bot. App. 317 Liver- wort, Marsh, Riccia. 1866 
J’reees. Bot. 858/1 Belt idea, a genus of lichens the species of 
which are vulgarly confounded with Marchantia under the 
name of liverwort. The herbalists, however, distinguish 
them as Ground Liverwort. 

Livery (lrvori), sb. Forms: a. 3 liver ei, 4 
liveri, 4-5 levere, livere(e, Sc. lufre, 4-6 ly vere, 
-er ,e)y, li-, lyveray, 4-7 livre, levery, li-, ly- 
verie, -ye, (5 levore, Sc. liffray, luveray, ly- 
vera, lewray), 5-6 leveray, liverey, -erie, (6 
li*, lyverale, -aye, livorie, Sc. leifray, lufray(e, 

7 livrie, livory, Sc. lewerie), 5- livery. 0. 
(?) 6 lyver, 7 liver, [a. AF. liveri (1292 in 
Britton), F„ livrie ‘.1,151 in Du Cange s.v. Liber- 
are), fern. pa. pple. of livrer Liver v, : see -Y. 
Cf. It. livrea, Sp. librea (both from Pr.) ; med.L. 
had liberala.] 

1 . a. The dispensing of food, provisions, or cloth- 
ing (cf. 2) to retainers or servants ; hence gen., 
provision, allowance, b. The food or provisions 
so dispensed ; an allowance or ration of food 
served out. Now Hist. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2122 J/e thrid part al on |>is side pe 
greckes see, was Iaphet giuetl til his litiere. Ilid. 19220 
Wit (rain i mai ha mete and drinc, Mi liuere haf wit-vtcn 
suinc. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 146 To London forto 
com, whan parlement suld be, ..and tak f;er his liuere. 13.. 
Test. Ckristi 376 (MS. Harl. 2382) in Archiv Stud. ncn.Spr. 
LXX 1 X. 431 A cote-armur ..the which ytokeof thylyuere. 
1373 Barbour Bnice xrv, 233 Tharfor he maid of vyne lufre 
[,I/.V. E. levere, ed. 1616 lewerie] Till ilk man. 1399 Rolls 
of Parle. III. 452/1 That the! .. gyf no Liverees of Sygnes, 
no make no Retemie of men. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 
11. 2 Moche now me tnerueileth . . Of ^oure large huerey to 
leodis aboute. 1422 tr. Seer eta Secret., Prir. Prh). 133 Syr 
Stevvyn Serope .. Hauynge the goueriiaunce of Irlande, 
many extorcionys did, Lyuerez takynge. c 1450 Bk. Cur- 
tiisye 371 in Babees Bk., Lyueray he base of mete and drynke, 
And settis with hym who so hym tliynke. Ibid. 839 Of 
candel liueray squiyers sclialle haue. a 1483 Liber Niger 
in 5 . Pegge Cur. Misc. (1782) 79 Taking every of them, for 
his livery at night, half a chet loaf, one quart of wine, one 
g dlon of ale; and for winter livery, from All-Hallowtide till 
Easter, one pereher wax, one candle wax [etc.]. C1492 Cost 

R. Node clxi. in Child Ballads 1 1 1 . 64/1 There he made large 
lyueray, Bathe of ale and of wyne. 1573 Satir. Poems 
Reform . xlii. 409 }e ar far large of Leuer.ty, 1396 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 623/2 In great howses, the liverye 
; is sayd to be served up for all night, that is tlieyr nyghtes 
ailowaunce for drinke. 1639 Davenport New Trick to 
Cheat Devil I, [Stage-direction. Ent. with [Vine, Chan.] 
Chan. I have brought yonr Livery. 1670 Brooks Wks. 
(1867) VI. 47 They serve God for a livery, for loaves, and 
not for love. 1707 Chamberlaynk St, Gt. Brit. u. x. 140 
To whom [the Lord Great Chamberlain] belongs Livery 
and Lodging in the Kings Court. 1861 Our Eng. Home 81 
The butler, .dispensed the stores to the rook, and gave out 
the rations or liveries of meat, wine, and beer. 1873 Stubbs 
/ Const. Hist. III. xxi. 531. 

1 fig. 1633 Ford Broken H. iv. i, Great (faire one) grace 
my hopes with any instance Of Liuery, from the allowance 
: of your fauour, This little sparke. [mod. ed. Attempts to 
take a ring from her finger.} 1643 Sm T. Browne Relig. 
Med. 1, § 47, I found upon a naturall inclination, arid inbred 
1 loyalty unto vertue, that I could serve her without a livery, 
c, Allowance of provender for horses. At livery: 
(of a horse) kept for the owner, and fed and groomed 
at a fixed charge. Now rare or obs. exc. in 
! LlVERY-STABM). 

Coynye and livery 1 see Covnye. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1003 A thousaund hors and thre..YIke 
nyp tok lyvere Off cowrne and off hay. 1481-4 Poston 
Lett. III. 280 , 1 had my liorsse with hym at lyvery. 1396 
! Spenser State Irel. Wks. 'Globe) 623/2 What Liverye is, we 
hy common use in England knowe well enough, 11a in el ye, 
that it is ailowaunce of horse-meate. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I- 559 Champions and wrestlers, whose allowance was much 
like to the iiurie giuen to laboring horses, 1631 Bratuwait 
Whimsies, Keeper 49 A keeper of horses at livery, 1679-88 
Secr. Serv. Money Chas. 4 Jas. iCamden) 70 Twelve guineys 
a year . . which King. Cha- the 2" allowed him for a nagg's 
livery, 4706 Phillips 'ed. Kersey), Livery of Hay and Oats, 
the giving out a oertaia Quantity for feeding Horses, &c. 


1731 Bailey vbl. II. s.v., To stand at Livery is to be kept at 
livery stables. 1829 Scott Rob Roy xix. There was a ne- 
cessity ..for arresting the horse, and placing him in Bailie 
Trumbull's stable, therein to remain at livery, at the rate 
of twelve shillings (Scotch) per diem. . 
fig. 1589 Pappew. Hatchet D ij b, They fmde all them- 
selues good meales, and stand at ltuerie as it were, at other 
mens tables. 1599 Massinger, etc. Old Low 11, i, 'l’o keepe 
you sixe at Liuery, and still munching. 1611 B. Jonson 
Introd. Verses, to Coryat Crudities , Anq here he disdain’d 
not, in a forraine land, To lie at Livory, while the Horses 
did stand. 1618 Fletcher Chances in. i. Best hang a sign- 
post up to tell the Signiors Here ye may have lewdnesse at 
JLivevie. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 157 In whose [Venus'] 
temple at Corinth two hundred maids daily stood at livery. 

f d. Stipendiary allowance (lor a fellow of a 
college or the like). Obs. 

1587 R. HovENBEN in Collect. (O. H. Sri I. 211 We wil- 
linglie and thanckfullie acknowledge great benefitt by the 
statute mentioned... But such beneiitte as commethe to each 
on for his liverye risheth cheflie by fynes and woodsales : 
which liveryes . . are in reason somewhat increased but not 
dobbled. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. Lime, La Livrie des Chanohws, 
their liuerie, or corrodie; their supend, exhibition, daily 
allowance in victuals or money. 

2. A suit of clothes, formerly sometimes a badge 
or cognizance (e.g. a collar or hood), bestowed by 
a person upon his retainers or servants and serving 
as a token by which they may be recognized ; in 
wider sense, a distinctive badge or suit worn by a 
servant or official, a member of a company, etc. ; 
4 formerly, the uniform of a soldier or sailor. 
In generalized use, the distinctive uniform style 
of dress worn by a person’s servants, etc. (now 
only men-servants'). In livery : wearing a parti- 
cular livery. Cut of liveiy : (of a servant) not 
dressed in livery; wearing plain clothes, fin 
early use also, a set of distinctive badges or suits; 
in first quot. = garments, clothes. 

13.. E. E.Allit. P. A. 1107 And alle in sute her liurez 
wasse. 1373 Barbour Bruce r xix. 36 Thre htindteth and 
sexte had Tie Ofsquye is, tied in his liverye. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 363 An haberdasshere and a Carpenter, A Webbe, a 
I)yere, and a Tapycer, And they were clothed in o lyueree 
Of a solempne and a greet fraternitee. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870.1 2i Ye bretheren and sisteren of yis glide shul ban 
a lyueree of bodes in suyte. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 
79 That no manere rneyntenour shulde merkis here, Ne 
liaue lord is leuere lawe to apeire, ex 440 Gesta Rom. xv. 
51 (Add. MS,), xB 1 knyghtes of oone ieveraye. 1463 Bury 
Wilts (Camden) 41 Bothe my colers of silvir, the kyng’s 
lyfre. 1473 Wakkw. Chron. 1 Camden) 14 He,, wered ane 
esiryche feder, Prynce Edwardes lyvery. 1480 Wardr. Ace.- 
Edw. IV (, 830) 124 A gowne and a hoode of the liveree of 
the Garter for the Duke de Ferrare. 1483 Caxton Paris f 
V. 14 Every baron gaf hys lyverey that they shoid be 
knowen eche fro other. 1522 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 
13 1 he kinge and lie ridinge both together in one liverey) 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen, VI, 173 b, The erle perceiving by 
the livery of the souldiors, that he was circumvented, 
? a 1330 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 319 Je noble merchandis. . 
Address 30W furth. . In lusty grene lufraye. a 1592 Greene 
Geo. a Grecne\isgd) Fib, Two liueries will I giue thee euerie 
yeere, And fortie crownes shall be thy fee. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII 58 Liveries, tokens, and other badges of factious 
dependance. 1631 Heywood Land. Jits Hon. Wks. 1874 
IV. 273 All this goodly band . , in their City Liveries. 1671 
Milton Samson 1616 lmmt'diately Was Samson as a public 
servant brought, In thir state livery clad. 1684 in Scott. 
Antiq. XV. 18 Skulking and vagrant persons who have 
hitherto imitated the livery of the king’s sojors. 1707 
Farquhar Beaux Strat. in. i. 23 What sort of Livery has 
the Footman? 1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4710/4 Deserted.., 
John Stephens, a Serjeant, ..having his Serjeant’s Livery 
on. 1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy III. 113 Disguised 
in the livery of a trooper. 1841 Lytton Nt. fy Morn. 

I. i, A Servant out of livery leaped from the box. 1863 
Kinglakk Crimea (1876) I. ii. 28 Hunting the country in 
the liveiy of the Salisbury Hunt. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

II. xvii. 610 The king out of compliment wore the livery of 
the duke of Lancaster. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 862/2 
Servants in claret and yellow livery noiselessly served wine. 

jB. 1512 Hen. VIII To Iiaxl Shi ewshoy in Rymer Fee- 
der a (1710) XIII. 338 Badges, Tokens or Lyvers to Were. 
t66o_tr. Amyraldns' Treat, cone. Retig. xu. i, 303 To wear 
the liver of an enemy to one’s King. 

b. transf and fig. 

1 c 1325 Earth ix. in E. E. P. (1862) 151 Whan er); makik 
; is liuerei he grauij> vs in grene. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
11. xiii, When that Flora ,, Hath euery playne, medowe, lul 
and vale . . clad in lyuery newe. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. 
clxxxii. 180 That Rollo shuld..take vpon hym the lyuerey 
of Cristes baptyrn. 1363 Homilies n. Rogation PVeek iv, 

I (1859) 495 Love and charity, which is the only livery of a 
Christian man, 1590 Siiaks. Mids, W.u.i. niThe childing 
Autumne, angry Winter change Their wonted Liueries. 1611 
Cotgr., Liripipionni, . .faitbfull to the pot, and therefore 
bearing the red-faced liuerie therof. 1661 Boyle Style oj 
Script. (1675) 192 White (the livery of innocence). 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 599 Now. .Twilight gray Had in her sober 
Livery all things clad._ 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 665 
A Snake.. has cast his Slough aside, And in his Summer' 
Liv’ry rouls along. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 96 Trees 
receive nnnually their peculiar liveries, and bear their proper 
fruits v 1734 Berkeley Analyst § 1 Wks. 1871 III. 258 
Clothing themselves in the livery of other men's opinions. 
1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds [1847) II. 1x2 The females 
may be seen in the livery either complete or partial, of the 
past Season. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1, 1, Sorrow's livery dims 
the air. 1833 Tijirlwau, Greece I. viii. 311 The rustic garb, 
which was the livery of his servitude. 

3. collect, sing. a. Retainers or servants in livery, 
f Also occas. a liveried servant. ? Obs. 

14x3 Pilgr. Smvlc (Caxton 1483) V. xiii. 104 In these trail 
l festes the kyng yeueth his leuery ful ryche and ryal robes. 
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LIVERY-MAISr. 


Virtually abolished by 8 & 9 Viet. cap. 106 § 2, which pro- ' 
vides that after 1 Oct. 1845 f «dl corporeal Tenements and 
Hereditaments shall as regards the Conveyance of the im- 
mediate Freehold thereof, be deemed to lie in Grant as well 
as in Livery ’. 

c 14.75 Part may 560 After sette day of lyuerey and season. 
That men deliuer you possession. 1574 tr. Littleton! s Ten- 
ures 13 a, In a leas for terme of yeares by deede or without 
deede, it nedeth no iyvery of seisin to he made to the lessee. 
1596 Spenser F. Q, vi. iv. 37 She gladly did of that same 
babe accept As of her owns by liuerey and seisin. 1608 1)00 
& Cleaver Expos. Fran, xi-xii. 189 How large demeanes 
may a man be estated in by taking a ttirfe in way of liuery 
and seison ? 1653 Evelyn Mem. 1 1857) !. 297, 22“ ■ [Jan.] was 
perfected the sealing, livery and seisin of my ptircha-e of 
Sayes Court. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind 11. iii. 195 The 
Livery of Seisin must be propria matin of the Infant. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2} TV. 57 Livery of seisin is exactly 
similar to the investiture of the feiidal law ; it was adopted 
here .. that the proprietor of each piece of land should be 
publicly known, 1876 Freeman Form, Conq. V. xxii. 24 He 
who could neither show bis writ, nor bring evidence, of 
personal livery of seisin, was held to have no lawful claim 
to the lands which he held. 

transf. and fig. 1628 J ackson Creed rx. ix. § 5 Abraham 
in that sacred banquet which the King of Salem exhibited 
to him did (as we say) take levery de seisin of the promised 
land. 1651 Biggs New Disp. p 180 The Feaver, who hath 
now taken livery and seisen. 1659 I-Iasimond On Ps. cx. 7. 
566 To take livery and seizin of an hostile Countrey. 

f 6. gen. The action of handing over or convey- 
ing into a person’s hands; delivery (of goods, 
money, etc., of a writ]. Obs. 

CX400 Beryn 1896 The marchandise within Is nal. in my 
charge ; ye know as wele as I To make therof no lyuery. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxv. 65 What are 56 jxat makis here 
maistrie. To loose |>es bestts with-oute leverie? 1442 Rolls 
of Parit. V. 64/2 At the tyme of the sale, and tofore the 
lyvere of hem Irom the seid Staple. 1444 Ibid. 125/2 Upon 
the levere of him so arrested. 1464 Ibid. 560/2 After the 
lyvere of the said Writte. 1465 Pastern Lett. II. 192 He 
desyred me to male hym levery of the seyd bests so taken. 
1579-80 North Plutarch, Camillas (1595J 150 He sent an 
herauld before to Rome, to demand liuerie of the man that 
had offended him, that lie might punish him accordingly. 
1745 Qbserv. cone. Navy 14 Had they arrived in the .Ship at 
her Port of Livery. 

f b. Delivery or dealing (of blows). Obs. 

<11350 Will. Palerne 1233 panne lente he swiche leuere to 
ledes [rat he ofimwjt, pat [etc]. Ibid. 3822 William .. leide 
on swiche liuere . . £>at [etc.]. 13. . Coer de L. 4029 Swilke 

levery he hem delte, A1 that he hytte anon they swelte. 
1309 Langi.. Rich. Redeles in. 330 They . . lente hem leuere 
of her longe battis. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 7613 Ector deled 
about lyueray To alia that euere come In his way, 

f 7. A dtte or tribute. Cf. naed.L. livrea (Du 
Cange]. Obs. rare ~ l . 

1577 FIarrison England 11. ii. (1877^ r. 58 S. Davids hath 
Penbroke and Caermardine shires, whose liuerie or first 
fruits to the see of Rome was one thousand and five hundred 
ducats at the hardest. 

8. A particular sort of wool (see quot. 1857). 

1837 You att Sheep iii. 67 The livery — principally the 

skirtings and edgings, and the short coarse or breech wool, 
that which comes front the breech of the animal. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXVII. 551/1 The [wool] sorter has to make 
his selection in relation to the fineness, the softness, the 
strength, the colour, the cleanness, and the weight of the 
wool ; and in reference to these qualities he separates the 
wool into many parcels, which receive the names of— 

‘ prime 4 choice .. 4 fine abb ’, ‘ coarse abb ' livery ', &.C. 
1875 in Knight Diet. Meek. s. v. Wool-sorting. 

9. U . S . —Livery-stable. { Cent . Diet .) 

10. atlrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. passing 
into adj., in various senses : (a) f given as or con- 
stituting a livery ; intended for servants' use {obs.), 
as livery arrows , bedstead , bow, feather-bed, meal , 
towel ; (b) pertaining to, forming part of, or used 
as a livery, as lively beard, button, cloak (in quot. 
fig-), cloth, coat, collar, colour, genvn, hat, lace, 
plush, red , suit ; (<r) kept at livery or for hire, as 
livery horse , nag- transf. livery friend, mistress, 
punk ; (d) wearing a livery, as livery attendant. 

*549 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 350 "Lyverey arrowes, 
xv'- shef. isg9 Nashe Lenten Sttiffe Ep. Ded., Plis patient 
"liuery attendant. 1641 Hrome Joviall Crew iv. l Wks. 
T873 III. 417 All the Servants wear "Livery-Beards. 1610 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson The Washingtons hyp. f>. iv, 
The Butler's Chamber, lmpr. a*leverye bedstead, with a 
tester of buckram. 1566 Act 8 1 Elis. c. to § 3 Bowes .. of 
the course sorte, called *Livery Bowes. 1590 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. IVeapons 19 b, AI1 Liueray or warre Bowes. 1848 
Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxiv.A * livery-button maker. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanie 167 Sirra, "liuorie cloaks, you lazie 
slipper slave. 1791 Learmont Poems 170 Ye gie them wage, 
board, "livery-elaith. 184a Bischopf Woollen Mann/. II. 
151, I have sold a large quantity of livery cloths for the use 
of London. 1551 T. Wilson Logzke 45 b, A "liverie coate 
garded with velvet. 1575-85 Abf. Sandys Servr. v. 83 Loue 
is tlie Liuerie-eoate of Christ. 1820 Scott A Hot vi, Show- 
ing you it was your Lady’s livery-coat which I spared, and 
not your flesh and blood. Master Roland. 1473 in Ld. 
T?-eas. Acc. Scott. (1877) I- 68 A "leueray colare of the 
Kingis. 1621 Bury W ills (Camden) T67 Two of the ordinarie 
"lyverie fetherbedes. et 1637 B. Jonson Disc. (1641) 105 
They have "Livery-friends, friends of the dish, and of the 
Spit. 146a Poston Lett. II. 120, I have but on gowne at 
Framyngham and an other here, and that is my "ievere 
gowne. 1606 Progr. Jos. / (1828) II. 67 The Companies 
of London, in their lyverie-gownes and hoodes. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Hartford, 'The chief bailiff was then 
allowed by the king aos. a year for his livery-gown. 1890 
Army $ Navy Stores Catal. Mar. 1173 "Livery Hat. 
1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 301 Putting Mr. C. to the 
cost of a "livery-horse.. 1701 Land. Gaz. No. 3716/4 Some 


new Cloth ;and "Li, veiy-Lace. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth 341 The practise of giving, them six and a half 
bolls of meal . . is daily becoming more general. These 
farmers, who keep any married servants,, have them all on " 
this establishment of *!ivery meal. 1623 Massinger Dk. 
Milan iv. ii, He that at euerie stage keeps liuerie Mistresses. 
1784 Cowi'F.R Time. 901 Wouldst thou with a Gothic hand 
Pulldown the schools .. Or throw them up to *liv’ry-nags 
and grooms ? 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gi. Exhib. 1055 "Livery 
flushes, of various qualities. 1624 Massinger Renegade m. 
ii. His ships, his goods, his "liuery-puncks, confiscate. 1708 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4447/4 Their "Livery Red, lin’d and fac’d 
with Yellow. 1705 Ibid. No. 4162/4 Two * Livery-Suits, of 
a deep blue. x888 Wardkof Poems dk. 232 John, that 
livery suit and bat, please. 1582 Wills <y Ins'. N. C. (Surtees 
i860) 46, vij long table Cowells, and iiij "liveraye tuwells. 

b. Special comb. : livery company, one of tlie 
London City companies which had formerly a dis- 
tinctive costume used for special occasions ; t livery 
cupboard, a cupboard in which 4 liveries ’ of food 
were served out ; in later tiroes, app. an ornamental 
buffet or sideboard ; livery fine, the payment due 
irom those who become liverymen in a London 
company ; livery-fish. Anglo-Irish, the striped 
wrasse, labrus mixlits ; livery list, the list of 
the liverymen of a company; livery office (see 
quot.); i* livery pot, a pot in which ‘ liveries’ 
of wine were served out ; livery servant, {a) a ser- 
vant who wears livery ; {b) ^ livery fish ; -f livery 
table, a table on which 4 liveries ' or rations were 
put; hence, a side table ; livery tavern, an inn 
at which horses may be kept at livery. Also 
Livery-ma n, Livery- stable. 

1766 Entick London IV. 73 This is also a "livery com- 
pany. 1871 W, H. Ainsworth Tower Hitt t. ix, The 
barges of the twelve livery companies. 1571 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 267 A carpet for the 'Iyvery cubberd. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondi s Eromena 184 The livery cupbordsof 
gold inlaid with rii.h prulious stones. 1737 tr. Le Comte’s 
Mem. <7 Rem. China vi. 172 A livery cupboard borne by the 
officers of the palace. 1821 Scott Kenikv. xxxii, The 
livery cupboards were loaded with plate of the richest 
description. 1837 2 mi Rep. Mimic. Carp. Comm., Land. 
Companies 18 Prior to the 15th December 1796, the "Livery- 
fine was 13/. 6 s. 8 d. 1880-4 F- Day Brit. Fishes I. 258 Cook 
wrasse, blue-striped wrasse, . . Livery-servant and "livery-fish 
in the north of Ireland. 1861 Evening Star 4 Oct., The 
proceedings in the City Registration CourL during the 
revision of the "Livery lists. 1848 Wharton Laiu Lex., 
* Livery-office , an office appointed for the delivery of 
lands. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 8 A payree [«'<:} of great 
whyte syluer *lyuery Pots fi r wyne, 1656 Fin ett For. 
A mbass. 133 An old guilt Livery Pot that had lost its 
fellow. 170a Order in Council 8 Mar. in Lend. Gaz. 
No. 3791/4 That ». all Lords do .. cloath their "Livery 
Servants with Black Cloth. 1822 H azutt Tabte-t. 11. it. 
24 They will go in the character of livery-servants to stand 
behind the chairs of the great. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
297 To reimoue the cupbourd of plate, & "liuery tahleJL. 
meusam vet refosi tori uni], whiles one of the guests is a 
drinking. 1650 Fuller Pisgah v. xviiL 173, I conceive 
therefoie the other nine [Tables of Shew Bread], onely as 
side-cupboards, or Livery tables ministeriall to that prin- 
cipal! one. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, Jrith.fi- Corn . (1888) 
1. 252 My companion conducted me to. .a "livery tavern. 
Hence f laveryless a . 1598 [see Liverless]. 
Livery (li’vori), a . [f. Liver sb . 1 + -y.] 

1. Of the consistency or colour of liver ; dial, (of 
soil) heavy, tenacious. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minnies Agric. 28 Mar. 1775 The 
surface is .. remarkably fine for such a livery, leathery-, 
water-shaken Ley. 1857 Jrul, R. Agric. Soc. XVIIL 1. 
xoi [Potatoes] not heavy, livery balls, .. hut light and 
flowery. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., Clay or warp land 
is said to turn up livery when, on ploughing the soil, it is 
found to be sad and heavy, without tendency, to crumble 
into mould. 

2. coltoq. — Liverish 2. 

+ Li’very, v. Obs. rare. [f. Livery r/i.J trans. 
To array in a livery : in quot. fig. 

1597 Shaks. Laver's Compl. 105 HIsrudenesse so with his 
authoriz’d y-outh Did liuery falsenesse in a pride of truth. 
16x1 Flokio, Liuredre, to liueiy, to giue or put Into liueries. 

Li very-man, li*veryman. 

1. A liveried retainer or servant. ? Obs. 

i6g3 Loud. Gaz. No. 2877/1 After them Sir William’s own 
Livery-men, to the number of 12, all with their Hats off. 
17x1 Shaftesb, Ckarac. (1737) HI. 340 Some inferiour 
officer or livery-man of the train. x8zx Scott Kenttsu. 
vii. Officers of the Earl’s household, liverymen, and re- 
tainers, went and came, 
t). (See quot,) ? Obs. 

1743 Zollman in Phil. Trans. XLII. 458 Those [Cater- 
pillars] to which Gardeners have given the Name of Livery- 
men, by reason of the Distribution of their Colours. 

2. A freeman of the City of London who is en- 
titled to wear the 4 livery ’ of the company to which 
he belongs, and to exercise other privileges. 

x68a Enq. Elect. Sheriffs 21 In the Case of my Lord 
Mayors imposing a_Sberiff upon the City, without the con- 
currence of the Livery-men. cs-jia C. Fiennes Diary 
(1888J 241 All freemen or Liverymen of this city hath a 
Right to Choose their sherrifts. 1773 Gentl, Mag, XLIII. 
149 The lord mayor, at the request of a numerous body of 
liverymen, having summoned a common-hall. 1861 Evening 
Star 4 Oct., He is a Liveryman — and a member of one of 
the twelve great companies. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 111. 
xx. 4x6 The franchise was formally transferred to the livery- 
men of the companies. 

3. A keeper of or attendant at a livery-stable. 

1841 Lytton Nt. $ Mom. (1851) 103 Come off, clumsy 1 


LIVERY. 

0 Z S 77 Sir T. Smith Cownrw. Eng. {1609) 106, First of re- 
tainers, that no man should haue aboue a numher in his 
Liuery or retinue. 1628 Shirley Witty Fair One 1. ii. 
(1633), Her Father, .rides.. With halfe a douzen wholesome 
Liueries, To whom he gives Christian wages. . Jbid. n. ii, 
My lodging is next to her chambers, it is a confidence in my 
Master to let his Liuery lye so neere her. 1714 Steele 
Lover 11 Mar. (1723) 38 Seeing a Place in the second Row 
of the Queen’s Box kept by Mrs. Lucy’s Livery, I placed my 
self in the Pit directly over against her Footman. 1766 
CheStekf. Let. to C’tess Suffolk Nov. (1892) 111. 1349 If 
she is a Mrs, with a surname, she is above the livery, and 
belongs to the upper servants. 1791-1823 D’Ishaeli Cur. 
Lit. (1866) 450/2 As cross-humoured as the livery of this 
day, in their notices of what we now gently call our * sup- 
plies ’. 

ft>. Used for: Following, faction. (Cf. F. livree 
in the sense of 4 party ’.) Under v a person's) livery : 
in dependence on him. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 1x6 b, As to the regarde of Hercules, 
Theseus [etc.] . . they- faylled not to be of the lyuereye of 
lason. <1x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI [ 12 To compasse 
that the duchy of Bryteyne should breuely comevndre their 
Hure and subjeccion. 1613 Milles tr. M extols Treas . Anc. 

Mod. Times 722/2 All the other Christians, as Maronites 
..and others of that Liverie, never used it [circumcision]. 

e. = livery company (see rob) or the liverymen 
of a company. Also, To take up one's livery 
(? orig. in sense 2) : to become a liveryman of one 
of the City companies. 

<rx52r Old. City Acc. Bk. in A reined. Jrnl. XLIII, Ile- 
ceyved of Brether admittid & taken into the lyuerey this 
yere. 1529 in Vicary's Anat. (1S8S) App. xiv. 252 A Re- 
medye agaynst theym that wyll not be of the lyuerey, nor 
bere offyc?. 1624 Massinger Renegade m. ii, I should .. 
nere be pittied By the liueries of those companies. 1637 
Decree Star Chamh. in Miltons A reap. (Arb.) 17 Ettery 
Master-printer that Is of the Liuery of Ins Company. 1708 
Phillips fed. Kersey) s.v., The Livery or Livery-men or a 
Company or Corporation, such Members as are advanc'd to 
a Degree above the Yeomanry, and have a Right to wear 
a Livery-gown upon solemn Occasions. 1839 ILnuy Cycl. 
XIV. 119/1 (London) Certain senior members of the livery, 
who form what is commo ily called 4 The Court of Assist- 
ants Ibid., In more modern times. -it has frequently been 
made imperative upon many freemen of the City to take up 
their livery in one of the Companies. 1S54 Thackeray 
Newcomes v, We belong to the same Livery in the City, 
f d. slang. (See quot,) Obs. 

x68o Betterton Revenge 1. 8 ’TLs. .out of fashion now to 
call things by their right names. Is a Citizen a Cuckold? 
no, he’s one of the Liverie. 

+ 4. The lodging provided or appointed for a 
person. Also, the quarters of a portion of an 
army. Obs. 

?<r 1400 Morte Arik. 241 The soueraingne.. Assingnyde to 
thesenatour certaygne lordes, To Iede to his leuere. Ibid, 
3078 In iche leuere on lowde the kynge did crye. 1525 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. clx. [cl vi.] 440 The duke of Berrey was 
come to Auygnon and was lodged in the popes palais, but 
he came to Vyle neufe to the kynge, and laye in the lytiere 
[footn. hotel; Fr. en ra liuree ] of arras, called Amontays, 
in the way to Mountpellyer. 

5. Law. a. The legal delivery of property into a 
person’s possession ; phr. to have, give, take livery. 
To sue (also sue for, site out) one's livery : to in- 
stitute a suit as heir to obtain possession of lands 
which are in the hands of the court of wards. (Also 
fig ) b. The writ by which possession of property 
is obtained from the court of wards. 

x43° — 3 1 Rolls of Parit. IV. 372/2 Noght havyng liveree 
of the saide Wolles. 146a Ibid. V. 388/1 The Sollicitours 
for the Quene . . causid the seid John and Isabell to sue a 
speciall Livere of the seid Londes and Tenementes. 1465 
Pastan Lett , II. 192 He desyryd me to mak hym levery of 
the seyd bests so taken. 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. t. vii. 
13 b, By way of surrendre . , a freholde may passe without 
lyuerey. 1593 Shaks. Rich, II, u. i. 129, I am denyde to 
sue my- Liuerie here, And yet my Letters Patents giue me 
leaue. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (xSgr) 155 The Courte of 
Wardes and liveries, doeth allso call all Wardes in Wales 
to sue forth their lyveries there. 1622 Bacon Hen, VII, 
210 The Kings Wards after they had accomplished their 
full Age, could not bee suffered to haue Liuerie of their 
Lands, without paying excessiue Fines. 1635 Quarles 
Emit. v. ix. (1718) 281 What mean these liv’ries and posses- 
sion keys? 1649 Milton Eikon. xi. Wks. 1851 III. 426 It 
concern’d them first to sue out their Livery from the un- 
just wardship of his encroaching Prerogative. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Livery . . 3. It is the Writ which lies for the heir 
to obtain the possession or seizin of his lands at the Kings 
hands. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 24 § 1 It is hereby Enacted 
That the Court of Wardes and Liveries and all Wardships 
Liveries Primer-Seizins and Ouster-le-mains . . be taken 
away and discharged. 1707 Chamberlayne State Gt. Brit, 
u- vi. gS He [the king’s eldest son] may that Day sue for 
the Livery of the said Dukedom [of Cornwall] and ought of 
Right to obtain the same. 1765 Act 5 Geo. Ill, c. 17 § 1 
Tythes or other incorporeal hereditaments only, which lie 
in grant and not in livery. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
318 Sir J. Palmer thought, that in a deed to pass an inheri- 
tance, where there was a common in gross, the word grant 
was absolutely necessary ; for it could not pass by the fivery. 
1827 Ha 1. lam Const. Hist. (1876) lit. xviii. 384 The recu- 
sants were allowed to sue for livery of their estates in the 
court of wards. 1875 Poste Gains n. Comm. (ed. 2) 173 In 
English law conveyance by livery was an older title than 
conveyance by deed. 

e. Liviery of seisin (freq. erron. livery and seisin-, 
AF. livery de seisin) the delivery of property into 
the corporal possession of a person ; in the case of 
a house, by giving him the ring, latch, or key of 
the door; in the case of land, by delivering him a 
twig, a piece of turf, or the like. 
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you can’t manage that ’ere fine animal', cried the livery 1 
man. 1853 CL J- Cayley Las Alforjas I. 135 We had a 
slight altercation with the livery-man, .. who wished to 
charge us for more days than our ponies had been in 
pupilage. 

Livery-Stable. A stable where horses are 
kept at livery, or are let out (with or without car- 
riages) for hire. (Also livery and bail stable.) 

1705 Land. Gas. No. 4182/4 Left at a Livery Stable . ., a 
Chesnut Mare. 1714 Mandevjlle Fab. Bees (1725) I. 95 
Houses, in which women are hir’d as publickly as horses at 
a livery stable. 1839 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 1T4 A fly .. 
furnished us from a livery-stable. 1840 Thackeray 
Catherine v, The livery-stable was hard by. 

Comb. 1736 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1859) IV. 527 
Alexander 'thorp, livery stable keeper, and Isaac Cusno, 
saddler. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. ii, A livery stable-yard 
in Duke Street. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. lit. 93, 

I should be so much obliged if I might be allowed to pay 
the livery-stable keeper’s bill. 

Lives, Livesman : see Lite sb. 15, 15 b, 18. 

Live stock, li ve-stock. 

1 . Domestic animals generally; animals of any 
kind kept or dealt in for use or profit. 

*777 Sheridan Sch, Scand. m. iii, Nothing but live stock 
— and that’s only a few pointers and ponies. 1777 Robert- 
son Hist. Amer. {1783)111. 420 The number of its live-stock 
is more than treble. *8*8 Miss Mitford Village Ser. m. 
264 Trying the great market of Covent-garden for the sale 
of his live-stock. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 105 
Our live stock, consisting of four bullocks, a dozen sheep, 
a dozen or more pigs. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. v. 
{1876) *39 Farmers may also now insure their live-stock. 

transf, 177s Sheridan Rivals 11. i, You talked of inde- 
pendence and a fortune, but not a word of a wife. Sir A... 
Odds life, sir ! if you have the estate, you must take it with 
the live stock on it, as it stands. 1894 W. M orris in Mackail 
Life (1899) II. 305 Our suffering the human live-stock of the 
country to live such a wretched scanty existence as they do. 

attrib. 1836 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 7 The Council have., 
agreed to the Live-Stock Prize-Sheet. *894 Daily Hems 
4 July 5/7 The live-stock trade. 

2 . Body vermin, dial, and slang. 

*783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Live stock , lice, or fleas. 
Livetenant, obs. form of Lieutenant. 
Live-tide: see Life 17. 

Live time, obs. form of Lifetime, 

Livi, obs. form of Lifet. 

Livid (li’vid), a. [ad. F. divide or L. lividus, 
f. liven to be livid.] Of a bluish leaden colour ; 
discoloured as by a bruise ; black and blue. 

*6z* Bacon Hen. VII g There followed no Carbuncle, no 
purple or liuide Spots. 1663 Cowley Christ's Passion, 
Verses & Ess. (1669) 2 Dost thou not see the livid traces 
Of the sharp scourges rude embraces? 1703 Pope Thebais 

I. 83 Thou, sable Styx ! whose livid streams are roll’d 
Thro’ dreary coasts, *7*0 Gay Poems (1745) II. 232 With 
wan care Sunk are those eyes, and livid with despair. 
1786 tr. Bedford's Vatheh (1883) 143 A voice from the 
livid lips of the Prophet articulated these words. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian v, The light glared on the jivid face of 
the corpse. *8o8 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 343 A livid suffusion 
like that of erysipelas slightly elevated. *816 Playfair 
Nat. Phil. II. 197 In 1607 it [the Comet] was dark and 
livid. 1828 Stark Elan. Nat. Hist. I. pit Silvery Gull or 
Herring-Gull of Latham. Mantle bluish-cinereous ; legs 
livid. *864 Browning Jas.Lee’s W'Y/fcvi.v, Her lean fingers 
shut Close, close, their sharp and livid nails Indent the 
clammy palm. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 220 Hieractum 
Lawsoni. .styles livid. 188a Ouida Maremma 1. 179 Over 
the water there hung. ,a livid fog of heat. 

Comb, i860 J. R. Edkins Chinese. Scenes 4- People (1863) 
132 A long-faced livid-looking individual.. rose. 

b. Prefixed, as a qualification, to other adjectives 
or substantives of colour. (Usually hyphened with 
the adj. when the latter is used attributively.) 

In botanical use the form livido- (see -o suffix) has been 
employed in compound designations of colour : so livido- 
castaneous, -fuscous , -virescent, etc. (W. A. Leighton Lichen- 
flora, tigs.) 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvi, His trembling lips are 
livid blue. *8*7-33 Willis Leper 33 White scales, Circled 
with livid purple, cover’d him. *839 Semple Diphtheria 8 
The edges of this foul ulcer are swollen, and of a livid-red 
colour. 1863 Dickens Mut. Pr. l x, His colour has turned 
to a livid white. 1887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes a*8 
Disc livid-glaucous. 

Hence Ldvidly ailv., in a livid manner, with a 
livid tinge. 

1819 Wiffen Aonian Hours (1 820) 58 Tinging the bough 
till lividly it grew All ashes. 1898 J. Hutchinson in Arch. 
Surg. IX. 339 He looked lividly pale, but by no means 
absolutely blanched. 

Lividity (livrdfti). [ad. F. Hviditi or late L. 
livid it as, f. lividus, Livid.] The quality or con- 
dition of being livid ; a pale-bluish discoloration. 

1477 Norton 3 rd. Alch. v, in Ashm, (1632) 63 This Waun 
Colour called Lividitie, In Envious Men useth much to be. 
i6*x Cotgr., Lividitl, liuiditie,lewnesse [etc.]. *73* Arbuth- 
mv Aliments (1735) 207 The Signs of a Tendency to such, 
a State, are Darkness or Lividity of the Countenance [etc,]. 
1876 Trans . Clinical Sac. IX. 189 There was no lividity 
of lips or cheeks, *883 Miss Braddon IVy Hard's. Weird 

II. 58 A shade more livid than the normal lividity of 
the complexion. 1000 J. Hutchinson in Arch. Surg. V. 207 
The lividity of the hands., was never attended by algidity. 

Lividness. [f. Livid + -ness,] = prec. 

*636 Prynne Demurrer to Jews’ Remitter 26 He is 
whipped even unto bloud and lividnesse. 1698 Musgrave 
in Phil. Trans. XX. 170 The remarkable Lividness of 
their Faces. *762-65 H. Walpole Vertue’s Anted. Paint. 

III. 33 He .. caught the roundness of his flesh, but with a 
disagreeable lividness. 1798 Wilson in Phil. Trans. 


LXXXVIII, 334 This occasional lividness would happen to 
a child in that state. [In mod. Diets.] 

Livido- : see Livid a. b. 

+ Li’vidous, a. Obs. rare~~ l . [f. L. Itvid-us 
Livid + -ous.] Livid. 

*397 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 3 h/ 1 The Mem- 
brana is blacke, leadish-colourede, and lividouse. 

Xsivier (lsi viar). local. [? f. live(s), pi. of Life 
+ -1EK.J One who holds a tenement on a lease for 
a life or lives. 

1883 T. Hardy in Longm. Mag. July 269 Many of these 
families had been life-holders. ..The ‘liviers’ (as these half- 
independent villagers used to be called). 1891 — Tess 
(*900) 127/2 * Liviers ’ were disapproved of in villages almost 
as much as little freeholders. 

Living (li-virj ), vbl. sb. [f. Live vff + -ing \] 

1 . The action of the vb. Live in various senses ; 
the fact of being alive ; the fact of dwelling in a 
specified place ; f the faculty or function of life ; 
course of life ; + continuance in life. 

ai^z^Pivse Psalter lxii. 4 py mercy is better vp lybbeinges. 
c 1340 Ha;.* pole Prose Tr. t x 866) 25 For wysely and dis- 
cretely thei departed hir levynge in two. — Pr. Cause. 
4130 Ful synful sal be his bygynnyng, And wonderful sal 
be his lyvyng. And his endying sal be sodayn. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xviii. ( Egipciane ) 152 Sume of lyfinge mad 
na forse, C1440 Gesta Rom. xxxix, 363 (Add. MS.) [For] 
the fyrste woman he gafe to the soule weyng [? read 
beyng] and leuyng with trees ; for the second he gafe 
felyng with bestes [etc.], c *320 Gresham in Ellis Prig. 
Lett, Ser. m. I, 236 God . . send your Grace goode heltfie 
and long leyffven. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Contmtu. 
(1603) 127 This long living is the true cause of their propa- 
gation. *63* Jordan Nat. Bathes ii.. (1669) 14 There is no 
living for any creature, where there is no water. . 1719 De 
For. Crusoe 1. v. (1840) 96 There would.be no living for me 
in a cave. 1809 Malkin Gil Blasyn. vii. (Rtldg.Dz He was 
. .so jealous, that there was no living for vexation at his un- 
founded surmises. *86* Flo. Nightingale Nursing so. As 
if living in the country would save them from attending 
to any of the laws of health. *897 Daily News 15 Nov. 
5/4 This [campaigning] is ‘ living’, anyhow, in a sense in 
which garrison life is not. 

fb. Duration of life ; lifetime. Obs. 

[1340 Ayenb. 73 Voryet j>i body ones a day guo in-to 
helle ine pine iibbinde fet b 0L1 ne guo ine |>ine steruinge.] 
c 1374 Chaucer Ancl. 4* Arc. 188 Sheo ne graunted. him in 
hir lyvynge No grace, c 1430 Lonelich Grail liii. 263, 
I schal preyen be my levynge [F. en man vivant], that I . . 
In that same Abbeye I-beryed to be. c *470 Golagros 4* 
Gaw. 1076 Thau war I woundir vnwis, To pnrehese profifit 
for pris, Quhare schame ay euer lyis, All my leuing. c 147s 
Partenay 488 That neuer, dais of your leuing, .. Ye shall 
not enquere of me the Saturday. 1397 Shaks. Lover's 
Compl. 238 She . . did thence remoue, To spend her liuing 
in eternal! lone. 

e. The action of passing or conducting one’s life 
in a particular manner, whether with reference to 
moral considerations or to food and physical con- 
ditions ; f manner of life. + Also, a particular 
(monastic) rule of life. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 205 He J>at right ordir oflyfyng wil 
luke Suld bygyn bus. a 1400 Cursor M. 28943 (Cott. Galba) 
pam pat has bene naueand, hend, of lifing clene, a 1450 Myrc 
22 For luytel ys worthy by prechynge, Jef thow be of euyle 
lyuynge. c *430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3690 Demys 30W 
na better in 3our doyng. pan othir of pe same leuyng. 1483 
Act 1 Hen. VII, c. 4 Priests . . openly reported of incontinent 
living in their Bodies. *3*3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 
2474 He forsoke this worlde and chaunged his lyuynge. 
*333 Eden Decades (Arb.) 53 Dissolute lyuynge, licentious 
talke, and such other vicious behauours. *377 North- 
brooke Dicing (1843) 13 We .. haue almost minde at no 
time to repent ana amend our . liuings. *650 Fuller 
Pisgah it. .63 Whereas all those in Egypt, though pain- 
full in their livings, were healthful! in their lives. *689 
W. Sherlock Death). ii. § 4 (1731) 114 There is a Living 
a-pace, as some call it; not to lengthen, but to shorten 
Life. 1743 Bulkelky & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 78 Our 
Living now is very hard, 1802 Words.w. ‘ O Friend I I 
know not ’, Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
*86* H. Spencer First Princ. it. i. § 36 (1875) 129 Under 
Socrates . . Philosophy became little else than the doctrine 
of right living. *874 Helps Soc. Press, ii. 23 There are huge 
improvements to be made . . in the first requisites for deco- 
rous and beautiful living. 

d. Living-in, -out: the practice of residing in 
or out of an employer’s premises. Also attrib., 
living-in or -out system. 

1896 C. Booth Life 4* Labour Lond. VIL 505 Index, 
*_ Living-in’ system. 1899 Daily News 22 June 9/5 The 
iniquities of the living-in system. *901 Daily Chron. *5 May 
2/7 Living out .. would take a great deal of responsibility 
from the shoulders of employers. 

2 . The action, process, or method of gaining one’s 
livelihood. 

*338 Starkey England 11. i 132 To . . fynd to them some 
honest lyvyngs. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 55 r 1 Most of 
the Trades, Professions, and Ways of Living among man- 
kind. *890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer (1891) 286 
That occasional entire dependence upon personal resources 
which has been roughly translated as ‘living by his wits 
*901 H. Black Culture 4 Restraint ii. 33 Men are so con- 
cerned about living that they lose sight of life. 

3 . The means of living ; livelihood, maintenance, 
support; f also, an income, an endowment. Now 
chiefly in to earn, get , make a living. 

c *33° A rth. 4* Merl . 976 (KOlbing) A cabel. .Forto drawen 
vp al b'mg, pat nede was to her libbeing, c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxi. {Clement) 122 pat matydiane worthit ga to gat 
lyfing to bame twa. 1450 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. V. 423 note, 
We.haye, .gevin till oure loved Patrik Lyndesay five markes 
, . till his living yerly. c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 897 Rycht 
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wichtly wan his lewyng in to wer. 1496 Act 12 Hen. VIT, 
c. 6 Woollen Cloth . . by making whereof . . the poor People 
have most universally their Living. *536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 230 Gawitie Dounbar .. biggit 
aue brig ouir Dee, .. and foundit ane yeirly leving, to 
sustene the same. *330 Crowley Last Trumpet 493 If 
thou have any lyveyng So that thou nede not to lahoure ; 
Se thou apply the to learnynge. 161* Bible Mark xii. 
44 She .. did cast in all that she had, euen all her lining. 
1632 Quarles Div. Fancies ux. lxxxii. (1660) 134 Instead of 
giving Encrense to her revenues, make a living Upon her 
ruins. 17*4 Land. Gaz. No, 6306/3 Sometimes plays on the 
Violin for a living. 1764 Burn Axtz* Laws 150 No person 
will have need to beg or steal; because he may gain his 
living better. by working, i860 Emerson Cond. Life iii. 
(1861) 32 Society is barbaious, until every industrious man 
can get his Hying without dishonest customs. *868 Helps 
Realmak xvii. (1876) 472 He cannot make a living out of it, 
if [etc.]. 1883 Sir J. Bacon in Law Times Rep. x Mar. 
(1884) 9/2 The son. .earns his living as a licensed victualler. 

b. f Also in narrower sense : Food \ pi. Victuals 
(obs.). 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. ( Blasius ) 39 Quhare vthyre 
lyfynge had he nocht hot as be foulis ti! hym brocht. c *450 
Lonelich Grail xlv. 620 A brid that browhte me my lyveng. 
*523 Ld. Berners Froiss . II. ccii. [cxcviii ] 623 The see was 
closed fro them on all partes , wherby their lyuenges [F. viures ] 
and marchaundises myght nat entre into their countreys. 
1607 Topseli, Four-f. Beasts (1658) 516 There is scarse any 
food whereof they do not eat, as also no place wherein they 
pick not out some living. 1863 Fk. A. Kemble Resid. in 
Georgia 20 Our living consists very mainiy of wild ducks. 

1 4 . Property in general, esp. landed estate ; pi. 
estates, possessions. Phr. man of living. Obs. 

c 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 2280, I haue lost my living 
A hundreth pound it was worth wele. *465 in Exch. Rolls 
Scotl. VII. 321 note, Cuthbert Colevile .. has left his leving 
and gudis in the said realme. *366 Ascham Let. to 
Leicester 14 Apr., My lease . . the whole and only liveing that 
I have to leave to my wife and children. *380 Hay De- 
mandes in Cath. Tractates (1901) 61 Except onlie the 
pattimonie and leaving of the kirk. *58* Lambarde Eiren. 
1. vi. (1588) 34 That none be now placed in the Commission, 
whose Leuings be not answerable to the same proportion. 
*388 A. Marten Exhort. Faithf. Subjects D 2 There be 
many more great houses alredy, then there be men of 
liuing able to vphold. 1397 Bacon Coulers Gd. 4* Evill Ess, 
(Arb.) 144 Men whose liuing lieth together in one Shire. 
1603 Owen Pembrokesh, (1891) 21 Maintaineinge himselfe 
upon his owne lyveinges verye noblye. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. II. xi. (1810) 351 Hee presented unto him all the 
men of living and quality in the Province. 11*67* Roxb, 
Ballads (1886) VI. 261 My Lands and Livings are but small, 
For to maintain my Love withal. 1716 B. Church Hist. 
Philip's War (1867) II. 101 Not far from Penobscot, where 
the main body of our Enemies living was. 1813 Scott 
Rokeby 1. xxi, Thy kinsman’s lands and livings fair, 
fb. A holding (of land), a tenement. Obs. 

*383 Stubbes Anat, Abus. n. (1882) 28, I would not haue 
them [parkes] to be made of poore mens liuings. *603-47 
Habington Surv. Worcestersh. in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc, 
1. 139 Thys lord . . did fyrst sell to many of the Tenants 
heere the inheritance of theyre lyvinges. *617 N. Riding 
Rec. II. 159 J. D. presented for refusing to pay his sessment 
. . of that living on which he now d welleth. 1819 Scott Noble 
Moringer iv, There’s many a valiant gentleman of me holds 
living fair. 

5 . Eccl. A benefice. More fully ecclesiastical 
spiritual living. 

*4*6 Audelay Poems 40 A mon to have iiij. benefyse, an- 
oder no lyvyng, This is not Godys wyl. _ c *330 Disc. Com- 
mon Weal Eng. (1893) 138 What reason is it that one man 
should haue ij mens livinges and ij mens charge? *363-87 
Foxe A. 4* lit, (1396) 3/2 For the holding and reteining of 
all other spiritual livings whatsoever. 1377 Harrison Eng- 
land it. v. (1877) 1. xio When a man is to be preferred to an 
ecclesiastical living. 1650 Hubbert Pill Formality 28 They 
have two or three Livings apiece. *680 Countess Man- 
chester in Hatton Core , (1878) 217 He haveing a great 
many very good liveings in his giflt. <*1703 Burkitt On 
N. T., 1 Pet. v. 3 To take a living only to get a living, is 
an horrid impiety. *704 N elson Fest. 4 - Fasts x. (1739) 602 
Any Person presented to any. .Living Ecclesiastical. 176a 
Goldsm. Cit. W, xxvit, My father . . was possessed of a small 
living in the Church. *796 Jane Austen Pride 4- Frej. xvi. 
(1813) 69 The late Mr. Darcy bequeathed me the next pre- 
sentation of the best living in his gift. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. v. I. 532 At the time of the Restoration .. he 
had held a living in Kent. 1884 J. Bright in Times 3 Aug. 
10/4 The 500 peers are possessors of not less . . than 4000 
livings of the Church of England, 
f 0 . A term in the game of Maw. Obs. 
c *370 Groame-porters loaves at Mawe in Coll. Black-Let. 
Balt. 4* Broadsides (1867) 124 If you turne vp the ace of 
hartes, and thereby make either partie aboue xxvj, the con- 
trary part must haue liuings ; but if the contrary parte bee 
xxv, by meanes whereof liuings sets them out, then is he 
who turned vp the ace of hartes to make for the set. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
(sense 1 with reference to dwelling) living-house , 
-place, - room , -wagon, b. objective, as (sense 3) 
living \-giver, *J*- griper ; (sense 5) living-broker ; 
living-seeking adj. ; + living-days, days of life; 
living-wage, a wage on which it is possible for a 
worker to live ; similarly living price. 

*763 J. Clubbe Misc. Tracts (1770) II. 44 Now is it not 
justly to [be] apprehended, that a certain order of men . . 
may come over hither, and commence ^living-brokers? 
c 1440 C a pg r a v n A ife S t. Hath. v. 237 Oure *leuynge dayes 
. .arn at an ende. *509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 
22 Whose goodly name . . Was called Carmentis in her liv- 
yng dayes. 1614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl in. E 2, 
Is thy niuing-giuer within, sir? Ser. You meane my master, 
sir? 1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood ii. 31 A Gentle- 
man perhaps may chaunce to meete His *Liuing-griper face 
to face in streete. *897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 624 
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There are near to the '“living-house large, well-built houses 
with the proper machinery for drying the cocoa. 1889 
JESSOPF Coming of Friars iii. 124 The cloister was really 
the “living-place of the monks. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 3 Mar. 
168/2 Mr. C. would be glad to be enabled to do, at a “living 
price, a series of prints. 1823 Greenhouse Comp. I. 9 No 
“living-room should depend for its ventilation on such of its 
windows as may communicate with a green-house. 1884 
Illustr. Land. News r Mar. 209/2 From all the living-rooms 
glimpses were obtainable of soft green hills and white cot- 
tages. 1898 Daily News 31 May 6/6 The Premier had 
much dislike for “living-seeking parsons. 1893 Ch. Times 
6 Oct. 993/2 As firm . . as are the miners in standing out for 
what they call a ‘ “living ’ wage. 1900 IVestm. Gaz. 24 Nov. 
10/1 Sir Andrew Clarke . , used for the first time the phrase 
“the living wage’. . in 1892. 1851 Mayhf.w Load. Labour 

I. 329 He termed it, as all showmen do— -the “living wagon. 
Hence TH-vinglass a., without a living. 

1878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel I. viii. 136 They were 
enjoined to roam . . with a livingless parson as a mentor. 

Living (li-viq), ppl. a. ff. Live v. + -ing 2 ] 

1. Preaicatively , or attrib. following the sb. : 
Alive, or when alive. + Also in the absolute con- 
struction, living — , = ‘ in the lifetime of — 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter liv. [Iv.] 16 Asti^en hie in helle lifaende. 
r goo tr. Bteda's Hist. 1. viii. (Schipper) 29 Constantius .. 
be Diocletiane lyfrendum Gallia lice . . heold. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 4847 Elleuen brewer es we liuand. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
n. 547 The wiffis had him till his cuntre, Quhar wes na man 
leiffand hot he. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 459 Ye shall se 
me well certan, and lyfand shall I be. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Esdras xii. 33 He shal sett them lyuynge_ before the iudg- 
ment. 1372 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 60 Thou hes 
left leifand hot few in that land. <21641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts <y Mon. (1642) 267 Living his mother Alexandra, he 
had been with the High Priesthood nine yeares. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlix. 254 As long as there is one man living 
who thinks you worthy of his confidence. 1827 Jarman 
Powell's Devises II. 357 Where a testator .. gives to his 
four children then living. 1830 R. B. Peake Crt. <jj- City 1. 
ii, You are the only man living that can serve my brother 1 

2. attrib. That lives or has life. 

a. said of the Deity (after Biblical use). 

c 900 tr. Breda's Hist. iv. xxviii. (Schipper) 523 Ealle . . 
hine jmrh Jjone lifi^endan Dryhten halsedon. 1333 Cover- 
dale Ps. xli. 2 My soule is a thurste for God, yee euen for 
the lyuynge God. 1367 Satir. Poems Reform, vii. 231 The 
Leuing Lord bring thaine to this gude end 1 1732 Berke- 
ley Serm. to S. P. G. Wks. III. 240 The church of the liv- 
ing God. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. liv, By the living Lord 
it flashed upon me , . that she had done it. 

b. of human beings, animals, and plants, or their 
parts. In mod. use sometimes used for ‘ now (or 
at the time spoken of) existing or living ‘ con- 
temporary 

t Living stock — Live stock. Living skeleton : an indi- 
vidual with an extremely emaciated frame. 

<21223 keg. Hath. 1329 past ne mei hit . . strengSe . . of na 
liuiende mon leowsin. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 193 Ne 
non liuiinde ping woe per ms ne tjeomer. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1689 pou sal tak tuin O f ilk liuand best. 1340-70 A lisaunder 
790 A libbing lud lay in hur armes. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
viii. 64 Libbinde Laborers pat libben bi heore hondes. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints v. ( Johannes ) 577 par wes na liffand man 
pat mycht se hym for pat mekil lycht. c 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 59 Oper many euelys comyn, purgh 
whilk many leuand creatures ar perschyd. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. Prol. 112 Saw neuer man so faynt a leuand wicht. 
1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 43 Th’ Earth . . is 
called . . the norishe of lyving creatures, . . the sepulchre of 
the dead. 1367 Gude 4 Godlie Bail. (S. T. S.) 116 All leuing 
man in to this warld sa round Sail loue thy name. x6ix 
Bible Gen. vi. 19. 1690 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 37 
Destroying the living stock. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. i. 41 
The supposed likeness which is observed between the 
decay of vegetables and of living creatures. 1791 Burke 
App. Whigs Wks. VI. 115 That he preferred a dead 
carcase to his living children. 182s Ann. Reg. (1826) 
LXVII. 239*/r The name of the Living Skeleton is C. A. 
Seurat. 1841-71 R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 733 The 
Crocodile . . likewise kills living prey. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiv. II. 457 He was generally esteemed the greatest 
living master of the art of war. 1859 Ruskin Two Paths ii. 
(1891) 82 He went to Rome and ordered various works of 
living artists, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 197 After this 
we encountered no living thing. 1873 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot 1 The living succulent parts of plants. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 81 A fresh supply of air is constantly 
required by a living animal. 

c. absol. The living : those who are alive. The 
land of the living : see Ps. xxvii. 13, lii. 5 ; Isaiah 
xxxviii. 11, liii. 8. 

2825 Vesp. Hymns iii. 3 Ic ne gesio dryhten god in eorSan 
lifgendra. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 223 Hi is aelra libbinde moder. 
13. . E. E. Atlif. P. A. 699 For non lyuyande to pe is Iusty- 
fyet. <- 1470. Golagros &■ Gaw. 934 Lord . . thow life lent to 
levand in leid. 1335 Coverdale Eccl. vi. 8 What helpeth 
it the poore, that he knoweth to walke before the lyuynge? 
i6ix Bible Ruth ii. 20 He . . hath not left off his kindnesse 
to the liuing and to the dead. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 
Ded., Your Generosity .. takes all occasions of exerting it 
self towards the Living. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) 
Il. xxxvii. 242 I’m glad to see you still in the land of the 
living. 1793 Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 185 The true way to 
mourn the dead, is to take care of the living who belong to 
them. i8sg Tennyson Elaine 1339 If one may judge the 
living by the dead. 

d. transf {a) In various phrases of biblical 

origin. Of water : Constantly flowing ; also, re- 
freshing. (6) Of coals : Burning, flaming. Cf. Live 
a. 3. (c) Of rock, stone : Native ; in its native 

condition and site, as part of the earth’s crust. Cf. 
Lively i b. 

1388 Wyclif Johnvi. 51 Y am lyuynge breed, that cam doun 
fro heuene. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 29 The Welle of Gar- 
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dyns and the Dyche of ly vynge Waters. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la Tourixxxvii. Lj b, [He] made. .to. .comeout of thestone 
lyuyng and swete water. 1567 Gude 4- Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 
i6Christisblude. . is ane leuand well Celestial!. 1697DRYDEN 
Virg. PEneid 1. 78 In a spacious cave of living stone. lin'd. 
via. 547 And living Embers on the Hearth they spred. 1726 
Leoni Alberti’s Archil. I. 64/1 A high bold shore of living 
craggy Rock. 1733 Somerville Chase 1. 59 What remains On 
living Coals they broil. 1821 Joanna Baii.lie Metr. Leg., 
Wallace xxxviii, His soldiers firm as living rock. 1837 
Youatt Sheep xL 452 He got another pond of living water, 
and sustained in that season no loss to his flock. 1843 Le 
Fevre Life Trav. Phys. 11 . 1. xiv. 45 The fish ponds . were 
fed by a living stream. 1893 Budge Mummy 14 The Sphinx 
is hewn out of the living rock. 

e. Of a language : Still in vernacular use. (Cf. 
dead language s.v. Language i.) 

1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ii. 45 The Hebrew ceasing 
to be a Living Language. 1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 

12 Not only in English but French, and. .every living Lan- 
guage in Europe. 1807 Crabbe Library 6 6 Here all the 
living languages abouucl. 1845 [see Language i]. 

f. fig. in various uses. Living pledge (see quot. 
1767). Living death : a state of misery not de- 
serving the name of life. 

1383 Wyclif x Pet. i. 3 The fadir of oure Lord Ihesu Crist 
. . bigat vs a3en in to lyuynge [1382 quik] hope by the ajen 
risyng of Ihesu Crist. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xlvi. 
261 So Constantines glorious life drew to an end, though his 
liuing-glory shall be endlesse. 1671 Milton Samson 100 
To live a life half-dead, a living death, and buried. 1738 
Wesley Psalms u. xx, Their every Thought, and Word, 
and Deed, That from a living Faith proceed. 1750 Gray 
Elegy 48 Or wak’d to Extacy the living Lyre. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 137 Vivuiu vadium, or living 
pledge, is when a man borrows a sum (suppose 200/.) of 
another ; and grants him an estate, as, of 20/. per annum, 
to hold till the rents and profits shall repay the sum so 
borrowed. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia i, 5 Each man had., 
living trust in the continual care of Almighty God. 1863 

0. W. Holmes Old Vol. Life iii. (1891) 78 It is the living 
question of the hour, and not the dead story of the past, 
which forces itself into all minds. 1869 Seeley Led. 4- Ess. 
(1870) 77 Not that there is anything in a living Christianity 
incompatible with liberty. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. ii. 65 
The idea, .was created solely by the living fact. 

3 . Of or pertaining to a living person or what is 
living, t Living-fence : a fence formed of living 
wood, esp. hawthorn. Within living memory : in 
the recollection of persons still alive. Living force 
= Vis viva. 

1676 Glanvill Ess. iii. 6 Death having overcome that 
Envy which dog’s living Virtue to the Grave. x686 Plot 
Stajfordsh. 337 For a living-fence, I met with none so ,. 
serviceal as those, made by the planching of Quicksets. 
1836 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) III. xxiii. 331 It is 
as if a living hand were to touch cold iron. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 438 There had within living memory 
been no equally serious encounter between the English and 
French. 1864 Lond. Rev. 27 Aug. 247/2 Psychonomy ., 
illustrated by tracings from living hands. 1876 Tait Rec. 
Adv. Phys.Sci.(iZ&s) 360 That which is denoted by the term 
Living Force, though it has absolutely no right to be called 
force, is something as real as matter itself. 1877 W. Morris 
in Mackail Life (1899/ I. 341 The newly-invented study of 
living history is the chief joy of so many of our lives. x888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. v. 1 No ecclesiastic within 
living memory . . has enjoyed a larger share of personal 
celebrity. 

4 . With prefixed adv. : That passes life in a 
specified manner. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 33 Vnkunnynge & euyl leuynge 
prelatis. 1901 Daily Chron. 19 Oct. 3/r Richardson.. was., 
a good and virtuous-living man. 

5 . ■== Lively a. in senses 4, 5, and 6. Living 
gale Naut. (see quot. 1883). 

a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 23r During her Illness she 
uttered many Living and Weighty Expressions. 1816 Byron 
Dream ii, A most living landscape. 1844 Stanley Arnold 

1. ii. 46 The sight of the city and of the neighbourhood, 
to which he devoted himself . . gave him a living interest 
in Rome. 1831 Ruskin Slones Ven, (1874) I. App. 370 
Bold, and rich, and living architecture. x876_ Freeman 
Norm. Cone. V. xxii. 47 The portrait of William is drawn. . 
in living colours, by the Chronicler. 1883 Clark Russell 
Sailors f Lang., Living gale, a tremendous gale. x888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. Pref. 9 Faithfully to commit 
to paper a living image of the man. 

lovingly (li-viqli), adv. [f. Living ppl. a. +• 
-LY 2 .] In a living manner ; as if living ; vitally ; 
livelily, vividly. 

<21470 in Hist. Collect. Cit. Lond. (Camd.) 137 We., 
shalle ordayne for hyr governaunce of the persone of oure 
sayde fadyr, sykerly, lyvyngly, and honestely, aftyr the 
asfeynge of hys ryalle astate and dygnyte, by [etc.]. 1377 
Knewstub Confut. (1379) 40b, His children, heauenly, 
spirituall and huingly minded. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 
157 You have most livingly described the peeces in Orestes 
Temple. _x66x G. Rust Origen 70 That vital temper the 
Soul requires in the body she will livingly joyn with, x68o 
G. Keith Rector corrected i. 9 That word which doth.. 
quicken our Souls unto God, and livingly doth refresh and 
comfort us. 1769 Woolman Jrul. x. (1840) 141 The doctrine 
of Christ, ‘Take no thought for the morrow’, arose livingly 
before me. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 488 The life, yet breath- 
ing and livingly remembered, of men. 1835 Lytton Rlenzi 
vi. ii, A fountain still played sparkling and livingly. 1830 
Maurice Mor. 4 Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 1. 122 It was absolutely 
necessary that he [Socrates] should he brought livingly 
before us. i88x W. R. N icoll Incarnate Saviour 24 This is 
not the mere history of the past : it touches us livingly, 

Livingness (li-virjnes). [f. Living ppl. a. + 
-ness,] The quality, condition, or fact of being 
alive or living; vigour, vivacity, vividness. 

1688 Sandilands Salut. Endeared Love 29 Which indis- 
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poseth both Body and Mind to serve the Lord even in that 
livingness and freshness which he requires. 1831 Lytton 
Godolphin 51 The attitude was even awful in the livingness 
of its command. X851 Brim ley Ess. 113 There has arisen 
in our country, .a sense of the livingness and value of our 
history. 1871 F. J. A. Hort Hulsean Led. 195 Early 
sense of life . . branches off into self-regarding passions, but 
thereby loses its own livingness. 1884 Mrs. Ouphant 
Open Door 43 Signs of the livingness of nature. 

Livingstonite (li’viqstonnit). Ceol. [named 
by M. Barcena, 1S74, in honour of Dr. David Liv- 
ingstone : see -ite.J Sulphantimonide of mercury. 

1874 Anter. Jrul. Sci. VIII. 145 Livingstonite much 
resembles, in color and aspect, stibnite. 1892 Dana Min. 
no An ill-defined alterative product of livingstonite. 

+ Li’Vish, a. Ol/s. Also 3-4 liflssh., 6 lyvish, 
-yshe. [f. Life sb. + -ish.] = Living ppl. a., in 
various senses. 

c xzoo Ormin 5140 patt tu Ne do nan ifell dede Forr lufe 
off nan.lifisslie mann. 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 93 Air.. Of 
whos kinde his aspirementz Takth every lifissn creature. 
ct 530 tr. Erasmus' Serm. Child Jesus (1901) 4 Christ, 
from whose body flodes of lyuyshe water do renne. Ibid. 

39 To be a lyuyshe member of the most holy body, the 
church. 134a Becon News out of Heaven Prol. A iij b, 
Yf there were true & liuish fayth, than [etc.]. — Pattern. 
Prayer xxxvi. O vij b, Euerye houre oughte we to offer a 
iyuish prayer vnto God. 

Hence lAvishly adv. 

1330 Palsgr. 839 Ljwysshely, nu vif. a 1360 Becon Chr. 
Knt. Pref., Wks. ti. 145 b, These vertues. .do liuishly shine 
in your Lordships daylye behauiour. 

Livish, obs. variant of Lovage. 

Livor (loi'vpr). [a. L. livor in both senses.] 

1 . Path. ‘ The made of a blow ; lividness, lead- 
colour* [Syd. Soc. Lex.). Also, the discoloration of 
skin in a corpse ; pi. the parts of skin discoloured. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Livor, a black and blew mark in 
a body, coming of a stroke or blow ; also blackness of the 
eyes coming of humors. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 

1 1. 672 The erysipelatous livor . . gained ground. X873 
Symonds Grk. Poets i. 33 It is the fashion . .to praise, .even 
the strange livors of corruption. 1885 Sir R. Christison 
Life I. Autobiog. xiv. 307 Natural cadaveric livor is con- 
fined to so thin a layer of tissue that [etc.]. 

+ 2 . Ill-will, malignity, spite. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 74 With unappease- 
able wrath and blood-desiring livor, he pressed and trod to 
pieces the incest marriage-causer. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
1. ii. in. viii, Out of this roote of envy, spring those ferall 
branches of faction, hatred, livor, emulation. 1673 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 127 But what a plague livor and faction 
is [to] the Church and the owners souls, let but these ugly 
words of his be witness. 

Livorie, -y, obs. forms of Livery sb. 

II Iiivraison (lfvrgzon). [F. L. liberation-em, 
n. of action f. liberare to deliver (see Liberate ».).! 
A part, number, or fascicule (of a work published 
by instalments). 

x8x6 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. I. 197 The livraison which 1 
hope shortly to lay before the publiek. 1824 Advt. in 
Cowper Priv. Corr. II. (at end) Napoleon’s Memoirs... 
The first three Livraisons, each in two Parts.. .Editions in 
French and English. 1882 Walt Whitman Spec. Days 7 
note. These soil’d and creas’d livraisons, each composed of 
a sheet or two of paper. 

II Livre (lz'vr). Also 7-8 liver. [F. L. libra 
the Roman pound.] An old F'rench money of ac- 
count, divided into 20 sols (or sous), and approxi- 
mately equivalent to the present franc. 

Besides this livre, called livre tovrnois, there was also 
at one time a livre parisis— if livres tournois. 

1353 J. Locke in Hakluyt's Voy. (1399) II. 102 Euery 
Sechtno is of Venetian money eight liueis and two soldes. 
1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 168 A barrell of 
. . Beere was worth twenty foure Liures which is eleuen 
Germaine Dollers. 16x1 Coryat Crudities 230 The Liver 
is Nine pence, the Sol an halfe penny. Ibid. 286 That thou 
maiest be paide all thy money in the exchange coyne, which 
is this brasse peece called the Liuer. 1679 G. R. tr. Boays - 
tuau's Theatre World 195 Eighteen Livers tornoys. 170a 
W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxix. no This Amounts every 
Year to Four Piasters, which make about Ten French 
Livers. 1746 Acc. French Settlem. N. Amer. 13 A Captain 
here has one hundred and twenty livres a month. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 259/2 They had the conscience to 
charge an English sea officer. .300 livres (12 guineas and a 
half) for eight days lodging. 1886 Athenxum 24 Apr. 549/1 
Her son, the Duke of Richmond, had left France, and_ had 
thereby forfeited the pension of 20,000 livres allowed him. 

Livre, obs. form of Liver, Livery sb. 

Livre age, variant of Liveragb 2 Obs. 

II laivret (IzVrg). Also 5 ly veret. [F. dim. of 
livre book.] A small book. 

c 1430 Lonelich Grail xvu 539 Thanne fonde he there A 
lytel Tyveret Wher-Inne that these names weren set. Ibid. 
xxxix. 267 A1 this was wreten In thike lyveret. 1794 Sport • 
ing Mag. IV. 44 Each ponte is furnished with a livret or 
book, containing a suit of thirteen cards. 

Livrie, obs. form of Livery. 
fLix. Obs. rare. [ad.L. lixa.] A (Roman) 
camp follower. 

1679 J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) n. x. 262 Moderating 
all that under agents and lixes ate doing. Ibid. xi. 263 
Consider by whom he was put to suffer .. by judges higher 
and lower, and by lixes, by Jews and Romans. 

Lixam, obs. dial, f, Likesome, pleasant. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. iii. 69 To he of a Cheerful, 
and Lixam Countenance. 

t Lixive. Obs. rare. [a. F. lixive (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. lixivium Lixivium.] = Lixivium. 


LIXIVIAL, 


3 G 6 


LIZARD, 


1606 Daniel, Queen's Arcadia m. i. Then can I ., vse 
strange speach Of . . Eclegmats,.Embrochs, Lixiues, Cata- 
plasmes. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Walnut Tree , 
A Dye is also made of this Lixive to colour Wool, Wood, 
and Hair. 1802 Sampson Surv. Londonderry 112 To two 
ounces of the water, were added ten drops of lixive, or lye 
of tartar. 

Lixivia : see Lixivium. 

Lixivia! (liksi vial), a. (and sb.). Now rare. 
[f. L. lixrvi-um lye + -al, Cf. F. lixiviel .] 

A. adj. Of or pertai ling to lixivium or lye ; ob- 
tained by lixiviation. ’|* Hence formerly used for: 
Alkaline ; sometimes in narrower sense as the dis- 
tinctive epithet of potash. 

1650 Chari. ETON' Van. // clmont's Ternary of Paradoxes 
Proleg. D, A Lixivial Tincture, or Alchahal. 1651 Biggs 
New Disp. r 139 Pot-herbs . . for the most part have a 
Iixivia.ll volatile salt. 1675 Phil. Trans, X, 414 All kinds 
of Alcaly’s whether lixivial or alcalisate, fixt or volatile. 
*676 Hodgson ibid. XI. 765 The Lixivial salt I used, was 
only Potashes dissolved in Spring-water. 1684-5 Boyle 
Mist. Waters 26 Of the last of the Mineral Water, ^ as Acid, 
Ferruginous, Vitriolate, Lixivial, Sulphureous, &c. 1689 
Harvey Curing; Dis. by Expect iv. 13, The swelling, .was 
discussed by a lixivial Fomentation. 1731 Akbuth not Ail- 
ments i. (1735) 14 The common Symptoms of the Excretion 
of the Bile being vitiated, are. .a lixivial Urine [etc.]. 1743 
H. Baker Microsc. 11. xviii. 171 This Distemper. .requires 
lixivial Washes. 1797 Beckford Pop. Tales Germans 1. 163 
Its neighbour [sc. stream! at Carlsbad, .announces its en- 
trance into the world by hot lixivial fumes. 1800 W. 
Saunders Min. Waters 343 Carbonated soda. .gi.es the 
lixivial taste. 

■j* B. sl>. A lixivium, an alkali. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Cornpit. iv. 129 An Ulcer is an 
effect of an acid, not of a lixivial. 1698 Phil. Trans . XX. 
199 A Medicine.. put into a very strong Lixivial. 

+ Lixrvian, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. lixivium 
Lixivium <• -an.] -Lixivial a. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Corn setting Engine, Pigions 
dung or any other saline or lixivian substance. 

,]• Lixi viate, a. and sb. Obs. Also 7 lixiviat, 
erron. lixivate. [f. Lixivi-um 4- -ate A] 

A. adj. Obtained by lixiviation ; of or pertaining 
to a lixivium or to lixivial salts ; alkaline. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Find. 318 Their [js. Salts] 
Lixiviate Acrimony is somewhat hostile. 1663 Boyle Use/'. 
Exp. Nat. Philos, it. App. 381 Those that . , prescribe the 
lixiviat salts of plants. 1680 — Prodicc. Chem. Print. 1. 32 
Egyptian Niter being acknowledged to be a Native Salt .. 
is yet of a lixiviate nature. 1694 Salmon Pate's Dispens. 
(1713) 301 The Salt. .will ..have lost all its lixivate Taste. 
1718 J. Chambeklayne Reiig. Philos. (1730) III. xxviii. § 11 
A Lixiviate Salt will mix with Oil, and turn it into Soap. 
*727 in Bailey vol. II ; and in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. A lixivium, alkali. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 41 The water turned.. of.. a brisk 
green colour, the Index of a lixiviate. 1824-8 Landor 
/mag. Cotm. Wks, 1846 1. 59 He., washed them in a lixiviate. 
Lixiviate .liksi'vk't),^. [f. ppl. stem of mod.L. 
lixiviare , f, lixivium Lixivium. Cf. F. lixivier .] 

1 . tram. To impregnate with lixivium or lye. 
1646-1794 [see Lixiviated ppl. <r.]. 1736 Bailey Housch. 

Diet. 112 Having been thus lixiviated they [.re. linens! are 
to be returned to the mill. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet's 
Dyeing I. 1. 11. i. 153 He directs us to lixiviate the dressed 
hemp in a solution of soda. 

2 . To subject to lixiviation. 

1758 Reid tr. Masquer's Chem. I. 140 This coal when 
burnt falls into ashes, which being lixiviated with water, 

f ive a fixed alkali. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 248 
n order to obtain the nitre, the earth Is collected and 
lixiviated. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xxiv. 608 Collect 
some charcoal ashes from the crucible furnace and lixiviate 
them. 1854 Chatnb. Jrnl. II. 279 The great ocean lixiviates 
our earth. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 134 By lixiviating the 
saline soil over a filter of wood-ashes. 
fig. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Lord Wks. V. 60 Churches, 
play-houses, coffee-houses, all alike are destined to be. .well- 
sifted, and lixiviated, to crystallize into true, democratick, 
explosive, insurrectionary nitre. 

Hence Lixi'viated ppl. a., Lixrviating vbl. sb. 
(in quot. attribi). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . nr. HI, no The salt and 
lixiviated serosity with some portion of choler. 1794 Pear- 
son in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 391 The lixiviated carbon- 
aceous matter being mixed with 300 grains of red oxyd of 
lead. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 329 The lixiviated gahrffste 
mixed with from i to i of the lixiviated dihmsteinrost. 
i88x Brit. Trade jrnl. XIX. 335 It is conveyed from the 
furnaces.. to the laxiviating.pan's [ttc] . . where it is crushed. 

Lixiviation (lbksivt<f 1 , J' 3 n). [ad. mod.L. *lixi- 
vidtiSn-em , agent-n. f. lixiviare : see prec. Cf. F. 
lixivialionj The action or process of separating 
a soluble substance from one that is insoluble by 
the percolation of water, as salts from wood ashes. 

1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 145 The Salt extracted from 
Barilla by lixiviation. 1805 Useful Projects in Ann. Reg. 
860/1 A solution which may be procured by the lixiviation 
of ashes. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem. iv. (1814) 163 
The water of lixiviation. .will be found to contain the saline 
and soluble animal or vegetable matters if any exLt in the 
soil. 1866 Livingstone Last frills, (1873) 1. ii. 34 A good 
deal of salt is made by lixiviation of the soil, 1881 J. Davis 
Rise <5- Fall Con fed. Govt. I. 478 The niter was obtained 
from lixiviation of nitrous earth. 

Lixivious (liksiwins), a. Now rare. [f. L. 
Hxivi-um lye + -oua.] = Lixivial a. 

1658 Sri? T. Browne Hydriot. 31 The salt and lixivious 
liquor of the body. x686 W. Harris Lemery's Course 
Ckym. Ihtrod. (ed. 3) s The Salt of Plants drawn after this 
manner, is called Lixivious Salt. 1757 A. Cooler Distiller 


1. xxiv. (1760) 99 Impregnated with a lixivious Taste from 
the alcaline Salts used, in Rectification. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 
537 Those united Contraries (commixing oily, with lixivious 
particles) compose together a new soluble, and saponaceous 
body. 1800 W. Saunders Min. -Waters .227 [Seltzer water] 
has a gently saline and decidedly alkaline taste. If it be 
exposed to the air .. it intirely loses its pungency, and the 
alkaline or lixivious flavour becomes proportionably stronger. 

ii Lixivitim (Uksi vtmn). P). lixivia (rare). 
[L. lixivium neut. of lixivius (also lixmus ) adj., 
made into lye, f. lix ashes, lye. L. had also the 
fern, lixivia , whence F. lessive. ] Water impreg- 
nated with alkaline salts extracted by lixiviation 
from wood ashes ; lye. Also, a solution obtained 
from other substances by lixiviation. 

1612 Woodaia Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 304 Aqua vita: is 
also precious in all Lixiviums against Gangrens. 1651 Biggs 
Nem Disp. ? 80 His device was, out of the ashes of a Nettle, 
to draw a weak Lixivium. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments iv. 
(1735) 95, The Urine is a Lixivium of the Salts that are 
in a Human Body. 1736 Bailky llouseh. Diet. 319 Wash 
it very well with a lixivium of quick lime. 1799 Med. 
jrnl. II. 469 The application of a lixivium of soap and 
water proved successful, 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
242 The cloths, .after being_ treated with alkaline lixivia. . 
were exposed, .to dewand air. 1885 Watt Leather Maunf. 
xi. 135 A lixivium composed of the dung of pigeons and 
fowls in water. 1894 Smiles J. Wedgwood xviii. 233 Painted 
colours effected by Prussian lixivium. 

H Used for: Lava. In quot. jfig. 

1814 Sin R. Wilson Diary II. 383 The whole of Europe 
Is a smothered volcano. If the channels of wisdom, justice, 
and liberality had been opened, the boiling lixivium would 
have flowed safely away, 

+ Lixivye. Obs. rare. [ad. L. Lixivium] =prec. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gnillevieau' s Fr. C/urttrg. 41 b/2 We may 
also make good e Lixivye only of Oacken ashes. 1599 — 
Gnbelhouer's Bk. Pkvsiche 7/1 Make this subseqtiente Lixi- 
vye, or lye : Take Zeduaria, . baj berryes, . . grosselye beaten, 
seeth or boyle it together with a quarto of wyne. 

I*ixt(e, obs. 2nd sing. ind. pres, of Lie vfi 
Iiiyhe, -er, -inge, obs. ff. Lie, Liar, Lying-. 
Liynglye, obs. form of Lyingly. 

Liza (lai'za). U. S. [a. Sp. lisa (applied to 
various species of mullet) : see Valenciennes Hist. 
Nat. Poiss. (1836) XI. 36, 61-2.] An American 
species of mullet ; according to U.S. Diets. Mitgil 
curema , a different species from Mug'll lisa Val. 

Lizard (li'za.id). Forms: 4-5 lesard(e, lisard, 
4 lisexd, lusarde, 5 lesere, lizart, 6 lisarde, 
lessert, lucerfc, lycert, -sort, lyzard, -erd, 

I azard, .Sir. lyssaxd, 7 lyser, lszard, lisart, 
lyzard, lizzard, 6- lizard, [a. OF. lesard masc., 
lesarde fem. (mod.F. lizard . , lizards ) ( = Pr. lazert , 
lauzert, Sp., Pg. lagarto, It. laccrta, lucerta ), repr. 
L. lacertus masc., lacerla fem., lizard ; the ending 
in OF. would normally have been -ert, -erte, but 
was assimilated to the suffix -ard.] 

1 . A name popularly applied to reptiles of the 
genus Lacerla, and to other reptiles resembling 
these in shape and general appearance, having an 
elongated body, a long tail, lour legs, and a scaly 
or granulated hide. Ordinarily, the name relates 
to the small animals of the genus Lacerta and 
other genera of the order Lacertilia ; by extension, 
animals like the crocodile, the agama, the iguana, 
or the great fossil saurians, are often spoken of as 
lizards. In scientific books, the name is commonly 
used as coextensive with that of the order Lacerti- 
lia, which includes many animals which, as lacking 
either limbs or scales, or both, would not be popu- 
larly regarded as ‘lizards’. 

1377 Langl, P. PI. B. xviii. 335 Tims ylyke a lusarde with 
a lady visage, Theuelieh how [re. Satan] me robbedest. 138a 
Wyclif Lev, xi. 30 A lacert, that is a serpent that is clepid a 
liserd. ax4oo-soAlexauder3$73 Bestis. . Aslebards,lesards, 
& lenxis, lions & tigris. c 1420 Patlad. on Hush. 1. 1056 
A floor . . So maud that lisardis may not ascende. c 1440 
Promp. Pant. 298/1 Lesarde wy[r]m, lacertus. 1:1483 Cax- 
Ton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) viii. 28 Men ete not. .Of bestes 
venemous : — Serpentes, lizarts, scorpions. 1501 Douglas 
Pal, Hon. t. xxv. The feild was odious Quhair dragouns, 
lessertis, askis, edders swatterit. 1575 Tukberv. Faulconrie 
244 You shall give your hawke two inches of a Lucert’s 
tayle newly cut off. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 220 The thirde 
kiude of Orchios, called iti La tine Hirci ttstiadus. . .Upon 
the. .stemme groweth a greate many of small floures. .much 
like to a Lezarde. 2593 Shaks. 2 If en._ VI, in. ii. 325 
Their softest Touch, as smart as Lyzards stings. 1605 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas n. iii. m. Law 450 As starry Lezards in 
the Summer timeUpon the wals of broken houses clime. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. iv. 1. 17 Adders Forke, and Blindewormes 
Sting, Lizards legge, and Ho wlets wing, 1611 Bible Lev, xi. 
30 These also shaibe vneleane vnto you, . . the Cameleon, and 
the_ Lyzard. 1648 Gage West Ind. xii. (1655) 45 Mans flesh, 
which, the great Lisarts, or Caimains eat very well. 1663 
Boyle Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. i. 18 Of lizards it hath 
been observed . . that their tails being struck off will grow 
again. 1728 Ramsay Twa Lizards 14 In Nilus giant 
Lizards sport, Ca’d Crocodiles. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) IV. 119 The scales of the lizard seem stuck upon the 
body even closer than those of fishes. 1818 Byron Ch.Ha-r. 
tv. cxvii, Through the grass The quick-eyed lizard rustles. 
1856 Mrs, Browning A nr. Leigh 313 Lizards, the green 
lighlenings of the wall. X864 Tennyson En. Ard. 602 He 
watch’d . . So still, the golden lizard 1 on him paused. 

b. applied, with qualifying word, to many species 
of the genus Lacerta (see quots.). 


1688 R. Holme Armoury n. viii. 160/1 This is generally 
called by the name of a Green Lizard, but in the Summer 
time they are paler. 1693 Ray Syu. Moth. Anim. Quadr. 
264 Lacertus viridis , the green Lizard. 1751 G. Edwards 
Nat. Hist. Birds II 248 Lacertus minor, cinereus ma- 
culatus, Asiaiicus. The small spotted grey Lizard. 1769 
Pennant Zoal. III. 16 The Brown Lizard. 1801 Southey 
Thalaha iv. v, And his awaken’d ear Heard the grey 
Lizard’s chirp. 1838 T. Bell lint. Reptiles 17 Sand Lizard. 
Laicrta ugilis. Linn. Ibid. 32 Viviparous Lizard. Nimble 
Lizard. Common Lizard. Zootoca vivipara. 1883 Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. IV. 274 The other species of Lacerta, which 
may be seen frequently on the Continent of Europe, are the 
Green ( Lacerta viridis-. and the Ocellate 1 L, ocellata.) 
Lizards, and the lively little Wall Lizard (L. nniralis j. 1896 
Roy. Nat. Hist. (ed. Lydekkeri V. 159 The pearly lizard 
(Lacerta ocellata) of Southern Europe, maybe taken as our 
first example of the typical genus Lacerta. Ibid. 161 The 
. . sand-, or hedge-lizard (L. agi/is). 

a. applied, with qualifying word, to other genera 
of Lacertilia and Batrachia. An guiine lizard, 
Chamxsaura anguina. Croaking' lizard (see 
quot.). ITying lizard, Draco volans. Water 
lizard, (a) a tailed batrachian, newt ; (/;) a vara- 
nian, monitor. Also Fence, Fuill or Feilled, 
Gkound, Lace, Lion, Sail lizard. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 457/ 1 The Monodactyle or ^Anguine 
lizard. 1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) ill. 408 In the 
island of Jamaica, the *croaking-lizard, Thecadactylus leevis, 
is a most abundant., animal. 1693 Ray Syn. hi elk. Anim. 
Quadr. 275 Lacerta volans Indica, the * Flying Indian 
Lizard. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 1824) III. 165 The whole 
race of dragons is dwindled down to the Flying Lizard. 
r688 R. Holme Armoury it. viii. 160/1 The Neuie, Asker, 
or "Water Lizard are one and the same Creature. 1883 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 277 The largest known Lizards 
belong to the family of Water Lizards, Monitoridte, or 
Platynota. 

1 2 . Lazy lizard : a term of reproach applied to 
a slothful person. Obs. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth (1876) 128 And there this lazie 
lizard soundly sleeped. 1629 Symmer Spir. Posie 1. ix. 30 
The sluggard, the lazie Lizzard, and the luskish Lubby? 

3 . A figure of a lizard ; esp. in Heraldry. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury n. viii. 160/1 Hebeareth Argent, 
a Lizard, Vert, countergoing, a Newte or Asker, proper. 
1868 Cussans Her. (1893] 340 The Ironmongers Crest: Two 
Lizards erect, combattant, proper, chained and collared or. 

Ii b. ? Confused with Luckun. 

*780 Edmondson Her. II. Gloss., Lizard, or Lezard, a beast 
somewhat like a mountain or wild-cat, with a short tail, and 
long dark -brown hair, spotted. ..It is the crest and dexter 
supporter to the arms of the Skinners’ Company of London. 

4 . A fancy variety of the canary, in full lizard 
canary. 

1855 Derby Mercury 25 Jan , The gold and silver spangled 
lizards were very superior. 1876 R. L. Wallace Canary 
Bk. xiv. 164 The Lizard. . . Lizard canaries are more fre- 
quently tampered with than any other variety by unprin- 
cipled exhibitors. 

5 . Naut. A piece of rope having a thimble or 
block spliced into one or both ends. 

1794 Riggingd Seamanship I. 169 Lizard, an iron thimble 
spliced into the main-bowlines, and pointed over to hook a 
tackle to. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Ccileck. 19 At the 
quarters, quarter strops and lizzard. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 44 The other end is secured with a lizard to the 
opposite quarter. Ibid. 137 The lizard is sometimes only 
a pendant. 

d. A crotch of timber or a forked limb, used as 
a sled to support a stone being hauled off a field ; 
a stone-boat (Knight Did. Mech. 1875). 

117 . = Lacert ‘t. Obs. rare — 1 . 

1574 J. Jonhs Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 24 Sinews, 
muscles, lizards, tendones, gristles, bones. 

8. attrib. and Comb,, as lizard-kind, shape, tribe', 
lizard-like, adj.; lizard-bird, dragon, animals ball 
lizard and half bird or dragon ; lizard canary 
(see 4) ; + lizard fish, (a) the horse-mackerel or 
scad ; (£) a fish of the genus Synodus ; lizard- 
green, a colour resembling that of the green 
lizard ; also as adj, ; lizard orchis, the plant 
Orchis hircina (see quot. 1578 in 1) ; lizard- 
seeker', one of the West Indian genus Saurolhera 
of ground-cuckoos, so called because the birds live 
much on lizards (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855) ; lizard- 
skin 0.,made of the skin of a lizard; lizard wine 
(see quot.). 

1862 G. Wilson Reiig. Chem. 39 The heroes of the geo- 
logical bas-reliefs are ichthyosaurs, . .*lizard-birils, gigantic 
crocodiles [etc,]. 1883 R, Jefferies Story Heart ii. (1891) 
19 The "lizard-dragon wallowing in sea foam. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Lacertus .. the "lizard fish, ..a fish of the 
cuculus kind, much resembling the common mackerel . . 
and more usually called trachurus. 1882 J ordan & Gilbert 
Fishes N. Amer. (Bull. UN. Nat. Mus. III.) 279 Synodus. 
Lizard-fishes. Ibid. 280 V. foe tens . . Sand Pike; Lizard- 
fish. 1897 Daily News 9 Sept. 6/5 A graduated panel of 
white cloth braided in "lizard-green. 1899 Ibid. 28 Jan. 6/4 
Lizard-green satin. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1824) III. vi. 
157 The modern salamander is an animal of the "lizard kind. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xlviii. 343 His most "lizard- 
like expression. *79 . Nemnich Polyglotten-Lex., * Lizard 
orchis. Orchis coriophpra. 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 89/1 That 
curious and nearly extinct native, the Lizard Orchis. _ 11753 
Chambers Cycl. Snip. s.v, Iguana, It is an amphibious 
animal, of the "lizard shape. 1895 Zangwii.l Master n, iii. 
156 He pulled out a *lizard-skin case. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1824) III. vl. 158 This animal .. differs from the rest 
of the "lizard tribe. 1894 Daily News 15 Sept. 5/4 A curious 
article of export from Pakhoi (China) is dried lizards . . They 
are used for making a medicine called ‘ "lizard wine ’, 


LIZAKDLY. 

0, with lizard’s, in the names of plants, as - 1 
lizard’s kerb, tail, tongue (see quots.). 

X S 66 Treas. Rot,, ^Lizard’s herb, Goniophlebinni trilobium. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. App., ** Lizard's tail, the Eng- 
lish name of a genus of plants, described by Linnaeus under 
that of Saurttrus. 1866 Treas. Hot., Sanrnrns, . It has,, 
small white flowers, nearly sessile in a slender naked terminal 
spike, from which the plant has derived the popular name 
of Lizard’s-tail. Ibid., *Lizard’s tongue, Sauroglossum. 

Liaardly (li’za,tdli), a. rare- 1 , [f. Lizard ; 
+ -ly l.J Resembling a lizard. 

1883 G. M. Femn Sweet Mace I. xi. 205 That long, lanky, 
lizardly fellow, Abel Churr. 

Lizard stone. (See quot. i8g8.) 

17SS Johnson, Lizards! one , a kind of stone. 1838 Rm- 
monds Diet. Trade, Lizard-stone , a name for the serpentine 
marble stone obtained in Cornwall, in the vicinity of the 
Lizard Point. 

f Liz ary. Obs. - Altzari. 

1791 Hamilton Bert hid lei's Dyeing II. 11. in. H. 154 When 
we wish to obtain a line bright colour we mix several kinds 
of lizary together. 

Lizier(' s , variant of Lisiere. 

Lizor, liz.z ure, Sc. or dial. ff. Leasow. 

-11 (1; after a consonant ’1), contraction of Will, 
after pronouns ending in a vowel, as I’ll, he'll , 
you'll , who'll ; sometimes, more colloquially, after 
other words as in that'll do, John ll go. Formerly 
written also le, as in lie or I'le. youle. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.i 19 lie trust unto my wit. 
1399 Shaks. Much Ado in. iii. 185 Youle be made bring 
deformed forth. Ibid. iv. 8 He weare this. 1700 Congreve 
IVay of World 1. 15 I'll take a turn before Dinner. 1743 
Emerson, Fluxions 12 Divide the given Equation by y, and 
you’ll have [etc.]. 1883 St. James's Gas. 22 Sept. 3 There'll 
be no more rest for China. 1835 G. Meredith Diana of 
Crossways I. viii. 176 The mare'll do it well,. .She has had 
her feed. 

LL. Contraction for L. legum of laws, in de- 
grees, as LL.B. = Legum baccalauretis, Bachelor 
of Laws, LL.D. = legum doctor, Doctor of Laws. 
Also for ‘Lords’ (see L iii). 

Llama (la’tna, Sp. lya-ma). Also 7-9 lama, 

8 glam a. [a. Sp. llama , quoted as a Peruvian 
name of the animal in 1535 (Oviedo Hist. Peru ed. 
1851 I. 418); in Dom. de S. Thomas Lexicon do 
la Lengua del Peril (1560) it is given (along with 
p.rco, guanaco, and vicuna) as a rendering of oveja 
(sheep).] A South American ruminant quadruped, 
Auchenia llama, closely allied to the camel, but 
smaller, humpless, and woolly-haired ; used as 
a beast of burden in the Andes. 

1600 Hakluyt Coy. Ilf. 735 An Indian hoy drilling 8. 
Llamas or sheepe of Peru which are as big as asses. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xli. 319 There 
is nothing at Peru of greater riches and profit than tfie 
cattell of the country, which our men call Indian sheep, and 
the Indians in their generall language call them Lama. 
1732 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 574 The ghima .. is an ex- 
tremely singular animal. 1774 Goldsm. Pat. Hist. II 413 
The lama, which may be considered the camel of the new 
world. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1852) 166 The guanaco 
or wild Llama, is the characteristic quadruped of the plains 
of Patagonia. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solit., Courage Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 II. iio The Hama that will carry a load if you caress 
him, will refuse food and die if he is scourged. 

to. The wool of the llama or a material made 
from this. 

1882 World 21 June 18 A A pink llama was made with a 
wide flounce of coarse white lace coming from under the 
scarf. 1887 1 'uer & Fagan First Year Silken Reign iv. 69 
Her [the Lady Mayoress's] petticoat was of llama and gold, 
e. alt rib. as llama-cloth , - driver , - stuff, -wool. 
1809 Campbell Gertr. IVyom. u. xvi, The lama-driver on 
Peruvia's peak. 1851 Illustr. Catai Gt. Exhib. 1053 Em- 
broidered Llama stuff. Ibid. 1083 Llama wool shawls. 1871 
W. H. G. Kingston Oh Banks of Amazon (18761 109 The 
coca-bag . . was made of llama cloth, dyed red and blue. 

if Llano (la-no, Sp. lyaTu?). [Sp. L. planum 
Plain, Plane.] A level treeless plain or steppe 
in the northern parts of South America. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 873 Peru is divided into 
three parts, which they call Llanos, Sierras, and Andes. . , 
The Llanos or Plaines on the Sea-coast have ten leagues in 
bredth. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Sum. 17 6 The Llanos of the 
Orinoco, huge intertvopical steppes, 1883 B. Haute Ma- 
rtf au, Ten leagues of the llano land. 

Liliana, erron. form of Liana. 

1863 R. F. Burton Abeokitla I. 24. 

Lo (D“), int. arch. Forms : 1 la, 2-4 la, 3-4 
lou, low, 4 lowe, j- 6 loo, 6 loa, 6-7 loe, 3- lo. 
Also 3-4 (as if imperative pi.) los. See also Lew 
int. [The evidence of rimes in ME. poetry shows 
that the spelling lo or loo represents two distinct 
words. (1) ME. Ip :—0E. Id, an exclamation in- 
dicating surprise, grief, or joy, and also used (like 
01) with vocatives. (2] ME. h with close d, prob. 
a shortened form of lake (OE. loco), imperative of 
Look v ; cf. ME. and mod. dial, ta for take, ma 
for viake, also the mod. dial, loo' thee = ‘ look you’. 
The los of the Cursor M-, used in addressing a 
multitude, seems to be imper. pi. The peculiar 
early ME. forms lou, low(e may stand for lo we = 

* look we The present pronunciation (lou) would 
normally represent OE. Id, but it may be a mere 
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interpretation of the spelling, as the mod. lo corre- ’ 
sponds functionally to the second of the two words, • 
which should normally have become *loo (lit) in j 
mod. Eng.] 

t a. In early use, an interjection of vague mean- 
ing, corresponding approximately to the modem 
0 ! or Oh ! (06s.). to. Used to direct attention to 
tiie presence or approach of something, or to what 
is about to be said ; — Look ! See ! Behold ! 

Beowutf 1700 p:t:t la 1113:3 seegan, se Jm. soS and riht 
fret net? on folce. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 7 He cwteS 
to him; La nteddrena cyn [etc,]. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 89 
Lahwet seal pis beon? Ibid., La hu ne beatli J>a jret here 
specaS galileisce? c 1200 Ostium 17964 piss blis.se iss min la 
fuliwiss. a 1223 Leg. Hath, 2454 Low, pe :jete of eche Ilf 
abit te al iopeuet i a 1300 Cursor M. 16411 Andsua it es, 
La god it wijt. Ibid. 16367 Pilat said, 1 los, her yur king ! ’ 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. I. 77 Lo, |>e loomb of God : lo hint 
jrat takifi awey the synnes of pL world. 1393 Langl. P.Pl. 
C. xx. 4 Loo, here pe lettere.. in latyn and in ebrew. 
a 1400-30 A lexander 399 I.o, maister, slike a myschefe 1 
c 1425 Crafts of Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) 11 pou schalle do 
way pe bier figure & write pere a cifer, as lo an Ensampull. 
c 1430 Merlin 77 Open : lo, here the duke. 1480 Canton 
Chron. Eng. ccliii. (1482) 323 Lo what a manage was this 
as to the comparison of that other, 1332 More Confut. 
Tindalt Wks 574/1 When they suffer wrong, they cannot 
forgeue loe, and when men take away their goodes they he 
angry, so they be lo. 1362 A. Scott Poems (S T. S.) 1 . 53 
For lymmer law d is and litle lassis lo [nines seho, h T to, do] 
Will argun bay 1 w* bischop. preist, and freir. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. Iv. 42 His dearest loue the faire Fidessa loe Is there 
pos-essed of the traytour vile. x6n Bible llaggai i. 9 Ye 
looked for much, and loe it came to litle. 1630 Prynne 
Anti-Armin. 167 Loe here wee liaue expresse mention of 
seuerall sorts of worlds. 1733 Berkeley Free- think, in Math. 

§ 34 Lo ! This is what you call ‘ so great, so unaccountable ’. 
1758 C. Wesley Hymn, Lo ! He comes with clouds descend- 
ing. 1807 J. Bari.ow Coluiub. in. 177 The prince drew near; 
where lo ! an altar stood. 1859 FitzGerald tr. Omar vii, 
(1899) 71 The Bird of Time has but a little way To fly— and 
Lo ! the Bird is on the Wing. 

+ I 10 ., obs. abbreviation of Lord. 

16x0 True Declar. Virginia (1844) 13 That noble Gouer- 
nour, the Lo, Laware. 

Lo, obs. form of Low si. and a. 

|| Loa (Ide a). [A Congo word, used in Fr. by 
Guyot 1S05.] The larva of the nematode worm 
Filaria oculi, infesting the human eye in tropical 
countries. Also attrib. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Loa-morm. 1898 F. Manson Trop. 
Diseases xxxiii. 5x8 The man remembered that when a lad, 
he had a loa in his eye. Ibid. 519 The blood of another 
patient, known to be the subject of loa infection. 

Loac, variant of Lake sbf Obs. 

Loach (ld«tj). Forms: 5 looehe, 5-7 loch, 
5-9 loche, 6- loach, [a, F. loche (13th c. 9 loach, 
also dial, slug; cf, mod. Norman loqite loach, 
slug (Moisy). Sp. loja is from Fr,] 

1. A small European fish, CoMtis (Nona chilus) 
barbatula (-us), inhabiting small clear streams and 
highly prized for food ; also, any fish of the family 
Cobitidm. Spinous Loach, Cobiiis tivnia. 

1357 [see 4]. 14. . X ~oc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 583/18 Fundiihts , 

a looehe. 14.. Norn. ibid. 705/1 llec alosa, a loch. C1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 54 And smalle fysshe thou take, .sper- 
1 ,-nges and menwtis withal And Inches. 1338 Act x Eliz. c. 17 
§ 4 Places whereSmeltes, I.oches, Mynneis. . bathe been used 
to bee taken, c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) ii. ro8 Thair 
wes nowdir lad nor loun Mycht eit ane baikin loche Ffot- 
fowness. 1631-7 T, Barker Art of Angling (18201 31 Bait 
your hooks with millers thumbes, loaches. 1633 Walton 
Angler v iii. 161 Carps and Loches are observed to breed 
several months in one year. 1789 G. White Selbarne xviii, 
The loach in its genera! aspect has a pellucid appearance. 
1819 Crabbe T. of Hall xiii. 6 Wherein the shallow stream 
the loaches play. 1837 M. Donovan Dam. Mean. II. 33 
That ugly little fish the loche. 1869 Blackaturb Lorua D. 
vii. (ed. xa) 38 A jar of pickled loaches. 1882 J. Walker 
Jaunt to Auld Reekie 118 The Coachman, sluggish as a 
bearded loach. 

2. Applied to fishes of other genera. 

a. The burbot or eel-pout. (In recent U. S. 
Diets.) to. Sea-loach, the whistle-fish, 
a 1672 Willughby Ichtkyogr. tx686) 121 Mnstela vulgaris, 
.. A Sea Loche Castries. Whistle-fish in Corttnbia. So 
17S9 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 164. 

t 3. fig. A simpleton. Obs. 

1603 Try all Chew. in. i. in Bullen O. PL III, 303 The 
Loach gets me into a Sutlers bath and there sits me drink- 
ing for Joanes best cap. c 1620 Pee Ids Jests 17 TjjLs Loach 
spares not for any expence. 

4 s. attrib. and Comb. 

1357 Act 31 Edit). II /, Stat, iii. c. 2 Le pesson de Doggere- 
fissh & lochefissh. 1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Oxen (1596) 
43 Some do take a loch fish quick, and put it down the 
beasts throat. 1869 Bi.ackmore Lorna D. xv. (ed. 12) 90 
Was not I a lout gone by, only fit for loach-sticking? X883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catai. 254 Loach Traps, .. Loach Hook 
and Rod. 

Loach.: see Lohoch. 

Load (l<?“d)> J 'b- Forms: i lSd, 3-6 lode, g 
lod, 5-6 lood(e, 6-7 leade, <5- load. (3. north . 
and Sc. 4-9 la,de, 5-9 laid, (5 layde). [OE. lad 
fern., way, course, journey, conveyance, eorresp, to 
OHG. leitd course, leading, procession (MHG , 
mod.G. Idle), ON. lei 6 way, course OTeut. Haidct 
(whence * laid/ an to Lead), related to *ltpan to go 
j (OE. HSan, ON. //0a). The development of meau- 


LOAD. 

ing hast been influenced by the association of the 
sb. with Laiik». ; in extreme northern dialects this 
word is not distinguishable from Lade sbF ilhe 
words load and Lode are etymologically identical; 
the present article includes only those senses in 
which the mod. spelling is load, and obs. senses 
akin to these.] 

-f 1. Carriage. Also, an act of loading. Obs. 
c xooo Laws Northumbr. Priests c. 55 In Schmid Cesetze 363 
Sunnandaeges cypinge we furbeodao .. and ade weare, ancl 
mice lade, testier j,e on wane on horse xe on byrdene. 
c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 2703 Wanne fie barouns it iknewe what 
]>ay in lode hadde. c 1440 Promp, Parti. 310/2 Loode, or 
catyage, vecinra. 1523 Fitzherb. Iik. Hush. § 23 The more 
hey maye be loded at a lode, and the faster it wyll lye. 

2. That which is laid upon a person, beast, or 
vehicle to be carried ; a burden. Also, the amount 
which usually is or can be carried ; e.g. cart-load , 
horse-load , wagon-load. 

a 1223 A neg A’. 268 >if a miracle nere. heo hefde iturpled 
mid him, hoSe hors & lode, adup into belle grunde. c 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 187/80 He let nime plains of Ire . . wel net 1 } 
ane cartes lode. 11x300 [see_CART-LOAu]. X37S Barbour 
liruce \iu. 467 Thai kest thair ladis donn _iu by. CX475 
Rauf Coil -.car 642 My laid war I faith to lois. 1483 Cathy 
Augl. 206 A layde. aburdyn. 1582-8 Flist. James VI (1804) 
125 Sundrie cariers baith of hors and iaides. 1593 Shaks. 

2 lien. VI, v. ii. 64 /Eneas bare a lining bade ; Nothing so 
heauy as these woes of mine. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) II. 113 By strapping the load round the shoulders of 
the person, who is to bear it. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
i, Where some halt to rest from heavy loads. 1882 llep. 
to Ho. Repr. Free. Met. U. S. 99 In January, xE8i, 11 car- 
loads from the mine yielded §190. 

b. The specific quantity of a substance which it 
is customary to load at one time ; hence, taken as 
a unit of measure or weight for certain substances. 
The equivalence of a load varies considerably according 
to the locality and to the substance. As a measure, a load 
of wheat is usually 40 bushels, of lime 64 (in some districts 32) 
bushels, of timber 50 cubic feet, of hay 36 trusses ( = j 8 cwt.), 
of bulrushes 63 bundles, of meal 2 boils (Sc.). A load of lead 
ore (in the Peak, Derbyshire*— 9 dishes ,see Dish sb. 6 c). 

1384—3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 390 In iij ladys calcis 
empt. ci 386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2060 Of stree first ther 
was leyd ful many- a lode. X409 Durham Acc. Roll iii 
Eng. Hist. Rev. XIV. 529, xii Iodas contlnentes cc m xi petras 
fern. 1438 Nottingham Rec. II. 220, xl. lod de Basefcsrd 
ston. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 230 A loode of 
lyrae from Havant, a 1333 Ld. Berners Htton cxliii. 532 
Mo then .x. lode of thornes were caryed out to brenne the 
noble lady. 1330 Crowley Epigr. 501 A lode [of coals] that 
of late yeres for a royal! was yolde. 1570 Wills 4- Inv. N. 
C. (Surtees 1835) I. 344 Ane laid of quheit, ane laid of heir, 
ane laid of aitts. 1622 Malykhs Ane. Law- Merck. 50 The 
Load of Lead is 175 11 . 1709 J. Ward Introd. Math. 1. iii. 
(1734) 37 Nine of those Dishes they [sr. Derbyshire iead- 
nuners] call Load of Ore. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. M j b. 
Three Loads five Dishes will be full enough to make up one 
Ton Weight. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 105 
Hay, the Load of 36 Trusses, each Truss 56 lbs. 1825 
Corbett Rnr. Rides 194 This rick contains .. what they 
call in Hampshire ten loads of wheat, that is to say, fifty- 
quarters, or four hundred bushels. 1887 Rogers Agric. 4 
Pi-ices V. 255 The load at Appleby. . is [c 1700] for peas, rye 
and wheat 4 bushels, of [s/c] barley and bigg 5 bushels. 1887 
Cunningham' S' Diary (Scot. Hist. Soc.) Introd. 18 Though 
no longer carried on horseback, a load of meal still means 
two bolls. 1898 Daily News x6 June 7/2 Wheat futures are 
usually dealt with in ‘ loads A load is a thousand quarters! 

3. A material object or a force, which acts or is 
conceived as a weight, clog, or the like. 

1393 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, 1. ii. 2 Why droopes my Lord like 
over-ripen’d Corn, Hanging the head at Ceres plenteous 
load? 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 972 Farr heavier load thy 
self expect to feel From my prevailing arme. Ibid. v. 59 
O fair Plant .. with fruit surcharg'd, Deigns none to ease 
thy load and taste thy sweet? 1698 Kejll Exam. Th, 
Earth 1x734) 273 The great River of the Amazons .. runs 
up to the Equator with a vast load of Waters. 1725 N. 
Robinson Th. Physick 260 Bleeding .. lessens the addi- 
tional Quantity of Blood, and removes its Load. 1832-32 
I. Murray in XVhistie-Hinkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. tii. 43 The 
hazle bushes bend nae mair Beneath the lades that crushed 
them sair, 1842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 361 If 
we eat more than the system requires, the bowels become 
. .weakened by their load. 1852 Beck's Florist Dec. 273 The 
luxuriance and profusion, I may say the loads of bloom. 

b. The charge of a fire-arm. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. n. xii. 108 What 
quantity of Powder will be a sufficient Load for such a 
Piece. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 141 A gun with but one 
barrel, .will, by a single operation on the trigger, discharge 
six or eight loads in succession. 1858 Simmonds . Diet . 
Trade, Load, the charge of a gun. 

c. Elect r. The resistance to a dynamo or m otor 
of the machinery which it drives, apart from its own 
friction. 

1895 Thompson & Thomas Electr. Tab. fy Mem, 57 If the 
dynamo is run at constant speed, the motor also will run of 
itself at nearly constant speed, whatever its load. Ibid. 82 
Lifting Power of Magnets. — The rule is : - Load = a X thq 
square of the cube root of trie magnet's own weight. 1900 
Westm . Gaz. 22 May 2/1 Giving a day-load for traction and 
power and a night-load for light. 

d. Building. The pressure caused by gravity 
upon a structure or any part of it. 

1871 R. S. Ball Exper, Mech. xi. 172 A structure has to 
support both its own weigbqand also any load that may be 
placed upon it. Thus a railway bridge must at all times 
sustain what is called a permanent load, and frequently, of 
course, the weight of one or more trains. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Led. Archit, I. 49 The columns .. are . . proportioned in 
thickness to their load, irrespective of their height. 


LOAD. 

e. Phys. The amount of resistance to be over- 
come by the contraction of a muscle. 

1894 Starling Elem. Hum. Physiol. 94. 

4 . fg. A burden (of affliction, sin, responsibility, 
etc.) ; something which weighs down, oppresses, or 
impedes. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Tien. VI, 111. i. 157 Sharpe Buckingham 
■vn burthens with his tongue, The enuious Load that lyes 
ypon his heart. 1399 — Much Ado v. i. 28 Those that wring 
■vnder the load of sorrow, c 1646 Milton Sonnet on Mrs. C. 
Thomson. Meekly thou didst resign this earthyload OfDeath, 
call’d Life. 1700 D\xvae.-nPal.g Arc. 11.265 Our life’s a bad. 
1748 Anson’s Voy. Introd.,When I consider, .of how tedious, 
and often unintelligible, a load of description it Redrawing] 
would rid them. 1764 Goldsm. Train 374 And all that 
freedom’s highest aims can reach, Is but to lay proportion’d 
loads on each. 1766 Fordyce Serin. Vug-lVom. (1767V II. 
xii. 206 From some people . . a favour . . is a load. 1791 
Burns Lament Earl Glencairn v, I bear alane my lade o' 
care. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 175 So did they give 
the heir the privilege of laying the load upon the personal 
estate. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xiv. 141 With this 
thought, a load was lifted from the old man's heart. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 400 His spirit . . sank down 
under the load of public abhorrence. 

5 . a. As much as one can ‘carry’ of drink; (one’s) 
fill ; phr. J to have {or have taken ), to get one's 
load, to have a load. Now only dial, and US. slang. 

+ b. To give (a person) his load', to beat soundly.. 

1598 Lodge & Gkeene Looking Glass Land. H 2 b, Ply it 
till euery man hath tane his load. 1678 Ray Prov. 87 Pro- 
verbiall Periphrases of one drunk. . . He has a jagg or load. 
1692 R. L’Estrange Fables, Life AEsop (1708) 16 The Cups 
went round, and Xanthus by this Time had taken his Load, 
who was mightily given to talk in his Drink. _ Ibid, civil. 
173 There are Those that can never Sleep without their 
Load. 1694 Echard Plautus 188 Give him his bad so as he 
shan't b’ able to find tbe way home. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
36g Then we drank,.. The General leapt about., a uttle 
while ; but having his Load soon went to sleep. 1890 Century 
Diet. s.v,, He went home late with a load on. 190a Eng. 
Dial. Diet, s.v., To get one's load, to be drunk. 

e. Mech. (See quots.) 

1855 Ogilvie, Suppl. s.v., In mech. an engine or other 
prime mover is said to be loaded when it is working to its 
full power, and the quantity of work it is then doing is 
called its load. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Load, the 
amount of work done by an engine worked up to its capacity. 
Not to be confounded with duty. 

6. Loads (f a load) : a great quantity or number, 
‘lots’, ‘ heaps’, colloq. 

With the earlier quots, cf. Cart-load b. 

1606 Shaks. Tr, St Cr. v. i. 22 Loades a grauell i’ tb’ backe, 
Lethargies, cold Palsies, and the like. 1655 Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) II. 205 There is a bade of newes. 1853 Clough 
Poems, etc. (1869) I. 183 Sunday. — Loads of talk with Emer- 
son all morning, i860 Edkins Chinese Scenes (1863) 73, 

I was very much pleased to get all the home letters on 
Monday last — This mail I had loads, 
f 7 . Phrases, a. To lay on load : to deal heavy 
blows (ocoas. to lay load about or about one ) ; Jig. 
to speak with emphasis or exaggeration ; to empha- 
size (the fact) that , . ; to exaggerate, ‘lay it on 
thick’; also, to be extravagant in expenditure. 
Also, to lay on load of reproaches, b. To lay load 
on or upon\ to belabour with blows ; also fig. 
to blame, reproach. 0. To lay (or cast) the load : 
to throw the blame, d. To lay on by load', to 
heap or pile on. Obs, 

a. c 1537 Thersites (Roxb. Club) 51, I wyll . . laye on a 
lode with this lusty e clubbe. 1579 Churchyard Gen. 
Rehearsal Wars Kjb, He strake diuers of the Almaines.. 
and laiyng loade about hym, he made such waie that the 
gate was free. 1580 Fulke Dang, Rocp 169 He layeth on 
lode, that Luther and Caluines autboritie is not like to 
Christen. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. vi. (1589) 19 The 
Danter then of Trespassers . . laies lustie lode about. 1587 
Mirr. Mag., C&sar xxviii, They fell from wordes to sharpe, 
and layde on loade amayne. 1589 Nashe Martins Months 
Minds To Rdr., Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 163 Who being both but 
newelie come to their Fat hers lands and goods, . . lay on such 
loade, and spend al their leudnes so fast. 1596 Spenser F. Q, 
iv. ix. 22 So dreadfull strokes each did at other drive, And 
laid on load with all their might and powre. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Amu u. iv. (1622) 37 They should. .lay on thicke 
load ; and strike at their faces with their swords. x6xx 
Cotgr., E.vaggerer, to exaggerate, aggravate, lay on load. 
1613 Day Festivals viii. (1615) 234 They lay on load of bitter 
Reproaches against it. a 1620 J. Dyke Set. Serin. (1640) 
211 Satan will be busie to lay on loade, and to affright a 
man with Hell and damnation. 1652 C. B. Stapylton 
PTerodian vii. 57 They raile and scoff yvhen er'e he comes 
abroad, And of his lewd behaviour laies on Load. 1677 
Miegr Eng.-Fr. Diet, s.v., They laid much load upon that 
expression, i/s exaggererent beaucoup ceite expression, 
1832 Sir S, Ferguson Forging of Anchor 22 Leap out, my 
masters ; leap out and lay on Toad. 

b. [c 1435 ; see Lade si. 1 ] C1550 Wever Lusty 

Juvenilis D ij, Lay lode on the flesshe, what so euerbefal 
Youbauestrengthlnoughtodoitwithall. cisSoIngeleno 
Disobed, Child (? 1570) F j, [Stage direction] Here the wyfe 
must laye on lode vppon her Husbande, 1377-87 Holi is- 
sued Chron. Eng. (1807) I, 466 They laid load vpon the 
Romans with their arroWes and darts, 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul 1. in. v, The vast thumps of massie hammers noise, 
That on the groning steel laid on such lode. 1679 Dryden 
CEdipus 1, i. Dram, Wks. 1723 IV, 378 Lay load upon the 
Court; gull ’em with Freedom. 1683 Temple Mem, Wks. 
1731 I. 429 The Dutch began to lay Load upon their Allies, 
for their Backwardness, 1697 Dryden AEneid ix. 1097 
Mnestheus lays hard load upon bis Helm. 

c. <21715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 251 The load of 
that marriage was cast on Lord Clarendon. Ibid. (1734.) II. 
565 It was moved to lay the Load of that Matter on him. 
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d. 1546 J. Heywood Prov . (1562) 64 He tnakth you 
beleue, by lies laide on by lode. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as load goods, -hauling, 
wagon ; load-carrying adj. ; load displacement, 
draught, the displacement or draught of a vessel 
when laden ; load factor, the ratio of the average 
to the maximum amount of work, power, etc. , of con- 
sumption to production, etc. ; •j’ load-horse, a pack- 
horse ; load-line = Load- water-line ; + load- 
man, a man who bears or has charge of a load ; 
T load-mark-line = load-line ; load- penny Hist., 
a market due anciently levied on loads ; ’(Toad-pin, 
a bar inserted into the side of a wagon, to increase 
its capacity ; load-rail, -tree, a broad rail fixed 
across the middle of a certain kind of corn or hay 
cart. Also Load-saddle, -water. 

i6ii Cotgr. (1632) Sommier any toyling, and Toad 
carrying, drudge, or grqome. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 14 June 1/3 
The fire-resisting material and tiie load-carrying material. 
1884 Daily News 9 Oct. 3/7 The Rodney . . has a *load- 
displacement . of 0,740 tons. 1898 Ibid. 12 Apr. 6/6 Her 
displacement at *load draught will be 15,000 tons. 1898 
A llbutt's Syst. Med. V..916 The Toad factor of the heart, 
the ratio between its average and its maximum work, is 
ample. 1899 Westm, Gaz. 13 Feb. 4/1 The ‘load factor ’, 
the proportion between the hours of daily consumption and 
the productive power. 1890 Daily News 8 Nov. 5 '7 When 
he left the camp of the Rear Guard he told them that they 
must not lose their Toad goods. 1903 Daily Chron. 16 Jan. 
3/2 ^Load-hauling and gradient-climbing. 1568 *Loode 
horse [see Loader 1 1], 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 1 1658) 
254 Of -Load or Pack Horses. 1884 H. Spencer in Pop. Set. 
Monthly XXIV. 727 A compulsory Toad-line for merchant- 
vessels. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 4 June 8/1 The operation of 
the load-line tables, which was so dear to the late Mr. 
Plimsoll. 1901 Scotsman 5 Mar. 7/8 Light loadline_ bill. 
This bill.. provided for the marking of a second load-line. . 
to indicate the minimum depth to which a vessel might be 
immersed in water when she was in ballast. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce vra. 466 The Tayd-men that persauit weill, Thai kest 
thair ladis doun in hy. <1x5x3 Cocke Lor ell's B. 11 Lode 
men, and here brewers. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. 
Assist. 91 The Line a. d. is termed the deep* Load -mark 
Line. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. ix. 440 The gift of its [re. 
Worcester’s] market-dues, wain-shilling and _*load-penny, 
was the costliest among the many boons which ./Ethelred 
and /Ethelflmd showered on Bishop Werfrith. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 137 They. . putte the shelvinges, and 
Toade-pinnes, and pike-stowers, of everie waine into her 
body. 1831 Stephens Bk. Farm. (ed. 2) II. 357 The Toad- 
rail, 9 inches broad, is convenient to sit upon in driving, and 
to stand upon when forking the sheaves in unloading. Ibid., 
The Toad-tree or rail. 1639 Hoole tr. Comemus' Qrbis 
Sensualhtm (1672) 173 A Wagon, which is either a Timber- 
Wagon or a *Load- Wagon. 

Load (ltwd), v. Forms: 5-6 lode, 6 loade, 
6- load. Pa. pple. (6 lode, 7 load), 7- loaded. 
strong 6-7 lodon, 6-8, 9 dial, loaden, [f. Load 
sb. The strong pa. pple. loaden was formed on the 
analogy of Laden.] 

1. trans. To put a load on or in; to furnish with 
a burden, cargo, or lading; to charge with a load. 
Freq. in pa. pple. Loaded (+ loaden') with = laden 
with, having a load of. Loaded down : weighed 
down with a load. 

1303 S. Hawes Example oj Virtue i. 19 A shyp . . with 
moche spyces ryght well lode. 1530 Palsgr. 6x3/1 , 1 lode 
a carte .. This horse is not halfe loden. 1376^ Gascoigne 
Steele Gl, Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 43, I haue ben streaking me (like 
a lubber) when the sunne did shine, and now I striue al in 
vaine to loade the cart when it raineth. 1379 Fenton 
Guicciard, vii, 398 Sundrie boates and lighters loaden with 
prouisions, 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct, Dubit. (1676) 808 
Deploring his condition that his horse being loaden could 
not run fast. 1775 T. Hutchinson Diary 1 Jan. I. 339 
A large Dutch snip, .loaden with tea. 1847 A. M.Gii.liam 
Trav. Mexico 57 The water-carrier loaded, down with the 
weight of his earthen-vessels. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. 
ii. 13 The men were loading another cavt. 1867 W. W. 
Smyth Coal <4 Coal-mining 154 Trams, weighing when 
loaded 23 to 32 cwt. each. 

b. intr. (for ref.). Of a vehicle : To fill with 
passengers. 

1833 Examiner 346/2 Last week the coach travelled nearly 
empty., [Now] the coach loads better than ever. .1893 
Times 4 May 12/2 This coach always loads well. 

2 . To place on or in a vehicle as a load for trans- 
port; to put on board as cargo; fto carry (hay, 
etc.). In quot. 1495 transf. + Also with in. out. 

1495 Tr a Isa’s Barth. De P . R . xvm. xxix. 790 Castors. . 
laye one of them vpryght on the grounde . . and layeth and 
lodyth the styckes and wode bytwene his legges and tliies 
and draweth him home to their dennes. 1523 Fitzmerb. Bk. 
Husb . § 22 He may e well lode oute his dounge before none, 
and lodebeye or come at after none. 1613 in Picton L'pool 
Mnnic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 184 E v’ie freeman may loade and carry 

f oods from the waterside, 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 415 The 
>utch Ships which are to have Passports to load in France 
Wines, Brandy, and other Goods. 1730 Db Foe Capt. 
Jingle/ on v, (1840) 89 We.. fetched our luggage, and loaded 
; it.. into the canoes. 1735 Bradley Fain. Diet. s. v. Un- 
try' d Earth, Dung.. is accordingly loaded in at a great 
Expence, mote particularly in making an Asparagus-Bed. 
1743 T. Jones in Bucrleuck MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
402 The whole Army should . .have their baggage loaded . . 
in a readiness to march by break of day. 1900 F. T. Bullen 
With Christ at Sea ii. 32 We were to load mahogany for 
home. 

b. absol. or intr. To take in one’s load or cargo. 
Also with up. 

*720 Land, Gaz. No, 3836/4 Who has now a Ship loading 
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thereof at St. Katherine’s Dock. 1823 J. Fowler Jrnl. 
(1898) 98, I then Con Cluded to load up and move on the 
Road Which We did and on loading up the Horses We find 
seven Hors loads of meet. 1857 R, Tomes A mer. in Japan 
xvi. 368 The ‘ Macedonian ’ sailed for Manilla .. leaving the 
‘ Suppy ’ to load with the coal purchased at Formosa. 

3. To add or affix a weight to, to add to the 
weight of (something); to be a weight or burden 
upon ; to bear down or oppress with a material 
weight ; to weight, spec, to weight with lead (see 
Loaded ppl. a.) ; to increase the resistance in the 
working of (a machine’, by the addition of a weight. 
Loaded with — supporting the weight of. + To 
load with earth', to bury. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens n. xlvjii. 205 [The stalkes] being loden 
[with] litle flowers from the middle even up to the very top. 
<2 1623 Bhaum.& Ft). Bloody Bro. v. ii. (1639) I b, When thou 
hast loaden me with earth for ever. 1637 Hakewill A pot. 
(1630) 58 So their trees were more plentifully loaden with 
fruits. 164a Fuller Holy g Prof St. in. xiv. 188 Some 
rich man of mean worth loaden under a tombe big enough 
for a Prince to bear. 1667 Milton / 1 . L. iv. 147 A circling 
row Of goodliest Trees loaden with fairest Fruit. 1697 
Dryden Virg. JEneid x. 608 The Phrygian Troops escap’d 
the Greeks in vain, They, and their mix’d Allies, now load 
the Plain. _ 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 15 T* x The coach was 
drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaden behind with the 
same number of powdered footmen. 17x3-20 Pope Iliad 
xvm. 548 The ponderous hammer loads his better hand. 
1748 Anson's Voy. in. ii. 313 We were neither disordered 
nor even loaded by this repletion. 1793 Beddoes Lett. 
Darwin 32, I eat one-third or one-fourth more than before 
without feeling my stomach loaded. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T, (1816) I. x. 79 A bat loaded with lead. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Qperat. Mechanic 79 A machine may be so 
loaded as just to be in equilibrio with its work. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. x. 67 The fresh snow which loaded the 
mountain. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxiv. 304 Many a 
feast high-pil’d did load each table about them. 1892 Star- 
ling Elem. Human Physiol. 84 The shortening is not very 
powerful, and can be prevented by loading the muscle 
moderately. 

b. To adulterate by adding something to increase 
the weight of the article ; to make (light or thin 
wine) appear full-bodied by adulteration. 

i 85 o-x[see Loaded ppl. a. 2]. 1887 Harper's Mag. June 

X2o/x If the paper is to be ‘ loaded ’, that is, adulterated with 
clay or cheap fibres. 

4. To supply in excess or overwhelming abun- 
dance with. Chiefly in pa. pple. Loaded (t loaden) 
with-, charged, fraught, or heavily laden with; 
having an abundance of. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 7/1 The Danes, being 
loden with riches and spoiles. .departed to their ships. 1611 
Bible Ps. lxviii. 19 Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth 
vs witli benefits, 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 263 A Rich 
Noble-Man, notoriously loaden with Crimes. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 69 r x If a Man be loaded with Riches and 
Honours. 1709 Berkeley l'h. Vision § 71 The air. .may be 
loaded with a greater quantity of interspersed vapours. 1716 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C’tess Bristol 22 Aug., The 
shops [are] loaded with merchandise. 1799 M. Underwood 
Dis. Children (ed. 4) I. 288 When they have slept in tbe 
same bed with one loaded with it [i.e, small-pox]. 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. v. 212 He returned to Moor- 
shedabad, loaded with disease. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxiv,_ Old Torquil . . loaded him with praises and with 
blessings. 1869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3193 The 
air of London is so loaded with carbon. 1882 Miss Braddon 
Ml. Royal II. vii. 138 He would have loaded her with gifts, 
had she been willing to accept them. 

5. To put the charge into (a firearm) ; also absol. 
To be loaded : (of a body of men) to have their arms 
charged. 

1626 Capt, Smith Accid. Yng, Seamen 32 To loade a peece. 
1688 Shadwell Sot. Alsatia v. Wks. 1720 IV. 105 [She 
snaps a pistol at Belfond] Belfond. Thank you, Madam ; 
are you not a Devil? ’twas loaden. 1799 Instr. $ Reg. 
Cavalry (1813) 271 The same principle of reserving the fire 
with the front line, till the rear support is loaded. 1804 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 1 , 262 Several pieces of heavy 
ordnance, loaden with grape-shot. 1841 Thackeray Drum 
11. xiv, They load and fire. 1851 Ilhistr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 
1146 At one operation, these caps are loaded with fulminat- 
ing-powder. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 145 How 
many barrels are loaded ? 

6. fig. To weigh down, burden, oppress {with 
something immaterial) ; to clog, encumber. 

x^zSPilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 232 b, He sholde. .fixe 
them In bis he:t, lodyng & chargynge his memory with 
them. 1599 M# Pt- Ret. fr. Parnassus 1. i. 360 And if 
I live, I’le inake a poqsie Shall loade thy future’s yeares 
with infamie. 1603 Camden Rem. (1637) 39 Neither are we 
loden with those declensions, flexions, and variations, which 
are incident to many other tongues. 1623 Bacon Ess., 
Superstition (Arb.) 347 Ouer-great Reuerence ofTraditions, 
which cannot but load the Church. 163a Lithgow Trav. 1. 3 
Load with the filth of dallying Lust and Sin. 1671 Milton 
P. II. iv. 418 And sturdiest Oaks Bow’d thir Stiff necks, 
loaden with stormy blasts. 1777 J. Adams in Fam, Lett. 
(1876) 272, I have been now for near ten weeks . . con- 
stantly loaded with a_ cold. 1865 J. H. Newman Gerontius 
§ 4 Lest so stern a solitude should load And break thy being. 
1884 A. R. Pennington Wiclif viii. 237 The frivolous 
vanities with which Confirmation was loaded, led him to 
speak in a disparaging tone of it. 

absol. _i593 Teu-Troth’s N. Y, Gift 9 A frowne lodeth, 
and a smile lightneth ; to frowne therefore kindly, is a barre 
to Iellocy: but loading crabbedly, men vndoe themselues 
speedily. 

b. To overwhelm with abuse, reproaches, etc. 
+ Also, to throw blame upon ; to charge with 
something opprobrious. 

1662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. (1669) 296/2 A few silly men, 
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loaden with the vilest reproaches that the wit of man could 
invent. 169a R- L'Estrange Fables xxv. (1708) 31 To be 
Loaden at every turn with Blows and Reproaches. 1697 
Dryden Virg. FEneid xi. 335 These are the Crimes, with 
which they load the Name Of Turnus. 1709 Stanhope 
Paraphr. IV. 583 They Load his Doctrine with Impos- 
ture and Blasphemy. 011713 Burnet Own Time (1734) 
XI. 272 Every thing was acceptable there, that loaded 
that Treaty, and these Lords. AW.. 564 The Design was 
now formed, to load the late Administration all that was 
possible. 1726 Swift Gulliver m. i, While the Dutchman. . 
loaded me with all the curses and injurious terms his lan- 
guage could afford. 1901 D. Smith in Expositor Oct. 282 
An angry brother once loaded him with abuse. 

7 . To heap or pile on. rare. 

1380 Sidney Ps. tx. via, Lord, . . Ponder the paines which 
on me loaden be. 1671 Milton Samson 1243 E’re long thou 
shalt lament These braveries in Irons loaden on thee. 1832 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tone's C. iii, The more he sees I can do, 
the more he loads on. 

to. Painting. To lay (colour) on thickly in 
opaque masses. 

1839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 228 In the foreground., .the 
‘impasto’ should be bold ; but in the more brilliant lights, 
it can scarcely be ‘ loaded ’ too much. 18 . . A rt Jrnl. N. S. 
XI. 10 (Cent.) Masses of white enamel are loaded upon the 
surface, with a view to further treatment. 

8. intr. a. To collect into a load or heap. to. 
To become loaded or clogged. 

1806-7 A Young Agric. Essex (18x3) 1. 139 The objection to 
so much concavity or flatness in the fore part of the breast, 

. . is the loose earth of the furrow loading there. 1890 Cent. 
Diet, s.v., Oysters are apt to load with sand. 

9 . a. reft, and intr. {Stock exchange.) To buy 
heavily of stock, to. pass. To be loaded up : to 
have large quantities of a thing in baud as security. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 8 June 5/2 One of those cornering 
cliques which are the curse of legitimate trade across the 
Atlantic appears to have loaded heavily on the chance of 
an outbreak. 1893 Times 15 Aug. 7/4 No banking system 
could stand being loaded up with rye year after year. 

1 . 0 . Life-insurance. To increase (a premium) by 
adding a charge (called the 1 loading ') as a pro- 
vision against contingencies or for other reasons ; 
to charge (a particular life) with a ‘loaded’ pre- 
mium. (Cf. Loading vbl. sb. 3.) 

1867 C. Wai.ford Insur, Guide (ed. 2! 260 Table shewing 
the process of ‘ loading ' rates of premiums: also affording 
a comparison between the .English and Cat lisle Rates 
loaded, and the Northampton net. Rates. 1897 AUbntt's 
Syst. Med IV. 613 If the body-weight bear an undue. pro- 
portion to the weight of the individual, such cases are either 
‘loaded ’ or declined as second or third class lives. 

Load, obs. form of Lode, Lodh. 

+ loadage. Obs. [f, Load v. + -age,] A toll 
or due for loading. 1661 [see Anchorage 1 5]. 
Loaded (lffwded), ppl. a. [f. Load v. + -et>L] 

1 . Charged, burdened, laden, etc. (see the verb). 
1661 Feltham Resolves it. lxxxv. 375 When ’tis ripe .. it 
downward turns its loaded head. 1682 Otway Venice 
Preserv'd 1. 10 If thou art alter'd, where shall I have 
harbour? Where ease my loaded Heart? 1693 G. Stepny 
in Dryden’s Juvenal (1697) 195 To turn a Mill, or drag a 
Loaded Life Beneath two Panniers, 2735 Somerville 
Chase n, 218 As now in louder Peals the loaded Winds 
Bring on the gath’ring Storm. 2766 Smollett Hist. Eng. 
(1804) V. 262 Many loaded guns went oft’ while the houses 
were burning. 1783 Mad. D Arblay Lett. 23 Aug , When- 
ever we are quite alone, she now unburthens her loaded 
heart. 1821 Syd. Smith Whs. (1867) I. 32); He who sets a 
loaded gun means it should go off if it is touched. 1830 
Examiner 107/1 A loaded cart. 1889 Rusk in Prteterita 

III. 107 The loaded apple trees in the orchard. 

b. Weighted, esp. with lead, as a loaded stick, 
whip. Loaded dice : dice in which lead is inserted 
in order to make them fall with a particular face 
upwards. 

1771 Wesley Jrnl. 7 Tune, With his loaded whip, [he] 

struck Nancy A on the temple. 1781 Cowfer Conversat. 

302 He says but little, and that little said Owes all its weight, 
like loaded dice, to lead. 2787 Winter Syst. Hush. 27 The 
surface should be well worked with loaded harrows. 2839 
R.. S. Robinson Haul. Steam Eng, xxi The water still 
driven by the plunger , . goes on to the loaded valve. 2838 
Simmon.ds Diet. Trade , Loaded Cushion , a lady’s table 
pincushion for fastening work to, and which is loaded with 
lead. 2889 J. M. Robertson Christ 4- Krishna xv. 86 One 
is flogged to death with loaded whips. 

H e. Charged with magnetism, magnetized. 
[After Loadstone.] 

1717 Prior Alma n. 225 Great Kings to Wars are pointed 
forth, Like loaded N eedies to the N orth. 

2 . In technical use. Of wine: Adulterated so as 
to appear full-bodied. Of the tongue : Thickly 
furred. Of the liver: Charged with excess of bile. 
Of the urine : Surcharged with salts, etc. Of a 
muscle : Subjected to a 1 load ’ (see Load sb. 3 e). 

2860-1 Thackeray Lovel til. 193 Loaded claret, and sweet 
port. 2875 B. Meadows Clin. Obsurv. 12 Tongue is now 
somewhat loaded in a morning. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 

IV. 17 The stimulation of the intestinal glands .. relieves 
the ‘loaded’ liver. 2898 P, M anson Trap. Diseases xxi. 
339 Furred tongue, scanty, high-coloured, loaded urine. 
2898 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 925 A loaded does more work 
than an unloaded muscle. 

3 . U.S. slang. Drunk. 

2890 in Century Did. 1892 Voice (N.V.) 28 July, A Demo- 
crat who_ stood on the sidewalk made this uncharitable 
exclamation as S. stepped into a carriage : ‘He’s loaded’. 
2897 in Barr^re & Leland Slang. 
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f Loa'den, ppl. a. Obs. [Strong pa. pple; of 

Load v,] 

1 . = Heavy-laden 2. Also absol. 

2342-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 82 Come vnto me all ye 
that laboure and are loden (meaninge with sinne). 2653 
Binning Seme. (1845) 427 This we preach unto you, that 
until you be wearied and loaden, you will not cast your 
burden on Jesus. 2722 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. hi. i. 
386 Large Creatures ; who . . go led and loaden thro those 
dry and barren Places 1 

2 . Loaded, charged, weighted, laden. 

2600 Surflet Country Farme v. xviii. 694 You must haue 
speciall regard to sowe them [Beanes] all about the fifteenth 
daie after the change of the nrioone, bicause that in so doing, 
they will bee the better loaden. 1619 Fletcher & Mas- 
singer False One iv, iii, Pitty me, Pitty a loaden man. 
2639 Mass. Col. Rec. (1833) L 2 66 A loaden horse carrying 
a sack of corne. 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 205 The Seas. . 
Shove the loaden Vessels into Port. 2723 Poi*e Odyss, ix. 
274 The loaden shelves afford us full repast, a 2774 Goldsm. 
tr. Seaman’s Com. Romance (1773) I. 289 Certain peasants 
who attended a loaden cart. 1792 Charlotte Smith Des- 
mond I. 213 Those majestic and deeply-loaden clouds. 

Loaden (ldu'd’n), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 
loden. [f. Load sb. + -en 5 .] trans. ~ Load v., 
in various senses. Hence Loa'dened ppl. a. 

2363 Q. Eliz. Let. to Mary Q. Scots 21 Dec. in H. Camp- 
bell Love Lett. Mary (1824) App. sS We did not thynk 
to have seen or heard such matters of so great apparence 
& moment to charge & loden yow. 2628 Gaule Fract. 
Theory (1629) 167 That they straiten not our Thoughts, ere 
they loaden our Backes. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. 1. 213 
Our loadned trees Beare equal! Burthens, 2658 Bromhall 
Treat. Specters 1. 96 A loadned and ballasted ship. 2768 
Sterne Sent. fount. (2775) I. 52 ( Letter ) He had. loaden’d 
him:. elf in going up stairs with a thousand compliments to 
Madame. 2790 A. Wilson Poems 4- Lit. Prose (1876) II. 
278 With ripe fruit the loaden’d bough Bends to the swaird. 
2877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Lotxdened, loaded. ‘I wen’t hev 
louden'd guns browt into th’ hoose 2880 Antrim < 5 - Down 
Gloss, s.v., I was told to loaden up with flax. "1889 Mabel 
Peacock Lines. Tales 127 When he's tekken his jackit off 
to help to loaden a cart. 

Loader 1 (l^-dsj). Also 5-6 loder, 6 looder. 

[f. Load v. - -icrLJ 

I. a. One who loads (in various senses) ; a carrier 
(obs. or dial.); a man who stands on the top of 
a wagon, a haystack, etc., and arranges the hay 
or corn which is forked up. 

2476 Fas/on Lett. III. 153 It come home the same dnye 
that I come owte, browght by Herry Berker, loder. 2368 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 323 Nether any looder, 
carye or recarye w<>> their loode horse or horses, .any maner 
of corne. 2377-87 Holznshed Chron. III. 1060/2 So were 
his loders morereadie to aggrauate his burthen, than wilt- 
ing to ease him. 2619 Dalton Country Just. xliv. (1630) 
103 [To] punish the offences of . . Badgers Loaders Poulters 
or other ministers for the King’s Majestie, 2642 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 33 The one of the me;1 is a loader, the other 
a forker, and the woman to rake after the waine. a 2662 
Fuller Worthies , Cornw. (1662) 1. 204 The French-man did 
it out of covetousness, that so two loaders might bring 
double grists to his Mill. <22722 Lisle Hush. (2752) 217 It 
is good husbandry to have two pitchers to one loader.in the 
field. 2848 Thoreau Maine IV, (1894) 58 According to 
Springer, the company consists of choppers, swampers, — 
who make roads,— barker and loader, teamster, and cook, | 
2880 Lumberman's Gass. 28 Jan., There are also ‘ loaders', 
who assist the teamsters in placing the logs on their sleds. , 
2880 Bottrf.ll Trad. Cornw. Ser. in. 238 The ‘loader’ 
(miller’s boy) having brought the grist to a farmhouse. 

b. An attendant whose business it is to load guns 
for a man who is shooting game. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 1 Sept. 2 A quick man, with a good 
loader at his back, will not unfrequently get at least three 
barrels into a rise of birds, 1895 0 . W. Smalley Stud. 
Men 198 The killing was done not to his own gun, but to 
his own three guns, as he had two loaders. 

c. (a) A loading-machine, (b) See quot. 1872-6. 

1872-6 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3), Loader, 

an instrument used with S. B. siege howitzers to steady the 
shell in the passage down the bore. The fixed iron band 
which crosses the hollow hemisphere of the loader has a 
hole in it which embraces the fuze, and which on reaching 
the bottom of the bore can be easily disengaged. 2875 
Knight Did. Mech., Loader, a machine attached to a 
wagon, as a hay-loader or stone-loader. 2884 Knight Diet. 
Mech. Suppl. 

+ 2 . App. a dicing term ; a doublet. (In quots. 
fig-) Obs. 

2693 Dryden Juvenal vt. Argt. (1697) 114 Lust is the main 
Body of the Tree. .. Every Vice is a Loader; hut that’s 
a Ten. 2694 — Love Triumphant tv. i. You will find but 
one bastard charged upon you : you see I was not for laying 
loaders. 

3 . A gun which is loaded in a particular way, 
always with qualification, e.g. Breech-loader, 
Muzzle-loader , single-loader . 

2838 [see Breech-loader]. 1868 Rep. to Govt, U. S. 
Munitions War 31 When it is required to be used as a 
single-loader, and a full magazine held in reserve for a greater 
emergency. 

t Loa-der 2 . Obs. [f. Load sb. + ebL] = 

Load-horse, 

2600 N. Breton PasqitiT s Passion ix. (Grosart' 26/2 The 
Saeke, That laide awry may breake the Loaders backe. 

Loading 1 (l^dir)), vbl. sb. [f. Load v. + -ingL] 
1 . The action of the verb Load ; the placing of 
a load or cargo in a vehicle, vessel, etc. ~\' Pill of 
loadings bill of lading (see Bill sb$ 16)* 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 22 In lodynge of hey or corne, the 
cattelis alwaye eatynge or beytynge.. 2372 Campion Hist. 
Irel.y iii. 1.1633) 102 The Irish impositions of Coyne, Livery, 


Cartings, carriages, loadings, . . and such like. 1626 Capt. 
.Smith-. Accid. Yng. Sea-men 25 With your Commission, 
Cocket, or bills of loading. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. 

E. Ind. II. xxxiii. 27 Perrin must take them, and sign Bills 
of Loading for good well-conditioned Goods. 1806 Gazet- 
teer Scot. ied. 2) 54s The want of a pier .. prevents them 
from loading or unloading except at low water. 1898 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. V. 961 The ‘ loading ’ indeed, if not exces- 
sive, stimulates the organ to stronger contraction, 
to. Arch. The placing of a ‘ load 
1732 Labelye Westm. Br. 80 The further Loading of the 
settled Pier would be dangerous. 2853 Sir H. Douglas 
Milit. Bridgestg d. 3)48 In the bridge, without any loading, 
each large pontoon is immersed to the depth of about gi 
inches. 

e. Painting. (See Load v. 7 b.) 

2839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 228 This loading of thick 
masses of colour upon the picture. 2882 Hamerton Graphic 
Arts 230 Loading is the use of opaque colour in heavy 
masses which actually protrude from the canvas and them- 
selves catch the light as the mountains do on the moon. 

d. The use of weights or of some added material 
for the purpose of falsification or adulteration. 
concr. The material used for this purpose. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 3 June 4/2 Loading is slipping about 
an ounce weight of lead down the ears of the horse..No 
matter how vicious the beast may be it becomes dazed and 
stupid when the load plugs its ears. 1889 Ibid. 16 Nov. 6/3 
Into lobsters and crabs which have become by reason of 
ae.e of lighter weight are introduced portions of fresh had-, 
dock or roker. . . This is technically called ‘loading’. 2890 
Watt Paper-making 114 The very finest qualities of paper 
are usually made w ithout the addition of any loading , as it 
is called. 

e. Conjuring. (See quot.) 

2872 Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 345/2 For the purpose 
of what is called ‘ loading ’, i. e, bringing a rabbit or other 
article into a hat, etc. 

2 . The putting of the charge in a firearm. 

2635 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 58 To make a Pistol 
discharge a dozen times with one loading. 2748 Anson's 
Voy. in. viii. 373 The whole crew, .were . .quick in loading, 
all of them good marksmen. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
it. 66 The loading was effected almost as easily and rapidly 
as in a smooth-bore. 

3 . Life-insurance. (See quot. 1881.) 

2867 C. Wai.ford Insur. Guide (ed. 2) 258 Some loading 
to the pure premiums may be considered as absolutely 
necessary, loid. 329 There will still remain. . . a consider- 
able. surplus, after paying all proper expenses, out of the 
loading of the premiums. 1881 Encycl. Brit, XIII. 173/t 
With the introduction, .of mortality tables which approached 
more closely the. death-rates among assured lives, there 
revived the practice of making an addition to the pure pre- 
miums, in order to provide for expenses, for fluctuations in 
the death-rate, and lor other contingencies. This addition 
is called the ‘loading’ or ‘margin’. . .The terms ‘Loading’ and 

* margin ’ have come to bear a somewhat extended meaning. 
They, are now used to designate the difference between the 
premiums payable by the assured and the net premiums 
deduced from any table that may be employed for the 
time. 2896 Allbnit's Syst. Med. I. 477 The calculated pre- 
mium is slightl)’ in excess of the true net premium, and the 

* loading’ in contingent cases is usually heavy. 

4 . concr. a. That with which something is loaded ; 
a load, lading, cargo. Now somewhat rare. 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 620 A Frenshman . . beynge a 
carter, whiche dayly vsed to entre this towne with vytayll 
& other lodynge of his carte, c 2^92 Marlowe Jew of 
Malta. 1. i. 85 Goe thou thy wayes, discharge thy Ship, And 
bid my Factor bring his loading in. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. it. 
363 Look on the tragic loading of this bed. 1703 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 39x7/4 The Loading of the Dorothy .. will he ex- 
posed to publick Sale. 2720 Df. Foe Capt. Singleton t. 
(1840) ix The ship, having taken in her loading, set sail for 
Portugal. 1743 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. xvn. (1748) 
III. 258 The plumb unhandled lost its bloom, the weak 
stems let fall their loading yet unripe. 2755 Man No. 23. 

5 In failure of better loading, my wife and my chum might 
have the first ride in it fuzz, a cart]. 2804 in Lewis & Clarke 
Trap. (1893) I. 45 No damage was done to the boats or the 
loading. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 656, 21 wag- 
gons of five cwt. each, which, with their loading of coals, 
amounted to 43 tons eight cwt. 2890 ‘ Kolf Boldrf.wood * 
Col. Reformer (1891) 245 He had, as early as such loading 
could he procured, ordered from town great stores of fruit- 
trees and plants. 

to. pl. iu Mining. (See quots.) 

1875 J. H. Coixins Metal Mining 96 Blocks, which are 
mounted upon piers or 1 loadings ’ of masonry. 1883 G Les- 
ley Coal-mining Gloss., Loa/iings, pillars of masonry carry- 
ing a drum or pulley. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. Pertaining to the loading of 
goods, cargo, etc., as loading-berth, -book, -pick-, 
pertaining to or used in the loading of firearms, 
as loading-bar, - chamber , - funnel , - hammer , 
-machine, -plug, -tongs, -tray, loading-rod, a 
ramrod ; loading-turn (see quot. 1858). 

2882 Wilhelm Milit. Diet,, * Loading-bar , a bar used to 
carry shot. It is passed through the ring of the shell-hooks ; 
also called carrying-bar. 2900 F. W. Bui.len With. Christ 
at Sea iii. 33 We had reached our *!oading berth. 2812 J. 
Smyth Pract. of Customs (18211 407 J. Marin, Cart-follower, 
kept the “Loading-book. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Ward-bk,, 
* Loading-chamber, the paterero, or inserting piece in breech- 
loading. 2873 Knight Diet. Mech, f Loading-funnel, one for 
charging mortars with loose powder. * Loading-hammer, One 
for loadingrifles. i860 Eng, 4- For. Mining Gloss. (Derbysh. 
Terms, * Loading pick, a pick made purposely to cleave br 
rive up coals and prepare them for laying on the corves. 
2864 Trevelyan Comp’et. Wallah (1866) 164, I appeared 
among them with my “loading-rod. 2882 Wilhelm Milit, 
Diet., * Loading-tongs, a pair of tongs used with siege 
howitzers to set the shell home. 2838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, * Loading Turn , the successive rotation for ships to 
approach the quays, to take in cargo. 2899 Westm. Gaz. 


LOADING. 

ao Apr. 5/3 Many of the collieries have little or nothing: to 
sell for some weeks ahead, while loading turns as a rule are : 
practically full to the end of the month. 

Loading' (]<?u-dir)), ppl. a. [f. Load®. + -ing 2 .] ! 
1 . That loads. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Loading-up Men , men 
at the docks who stop the bales from the 'cranes and pile i 
them up on, the trucks. 

F 2 . Jig. Burdening, oppressive, aggravating. Oh. • 

. 1 6*s Bacon Ess., Goodness fArh.) 203 Such Men, in other 
mens Calamities, are, as it were, in season, and are euer on . 
the loading Part, r 63a tr. Bruei's Praxis Med. 2 The 
paine that doth seaze thereon [the brain], isfarre duller, and 
more loading. 1643 S. Ashe Best Refuge 29 Our Patentees, ] 
. . may justly be cast under this loading aggravation, 

, 3 . That is loaded in a specified way : in comb, 
with prefixed word, as Breech-loading. 

. a 1838 [see Breech-loading]. 1889 Sat. Rev. 16 Mar. 
31.8/1 The relative effects of breech-loading and muzzle- 
loading rifle fire, inoz Daily Ckron. 15 Apr. 3/x Daylight- 
loading cameras. 

Loadless (Idh’diles), a. [f. Load sb. + -less.] 
Having no load. 

1876 RusKtN Fors Clan. VI. lxix. 297 It will be simply to 
pie only occasion for the loadless traveller's song. 

Loadsaddle. Ohs. exo. dial. Also (north.) 4 
lad-, 5 layd-, 5- lade-, laid-, [f. Load sb. (or 
perh.. Lade sbO) + Saddle sb. ] A pack-saddle. 

1397-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 136 In ij ladsadell’et 
uno panel empt. ixs. hip/. 1418-19 Ibid. 615 In cartesadil- 
tpees et ladesadihrees empt. ip. viijof. 1483 Cath, AtigL 
206/r A layd sitdylle, gestatariam, gestarlum. 1363 R ich- 
numd. Wills (Surtees 1853) 169 A lade sarlle, ij girths, 
a halter, and a wanton bodome, xx '. a. 1368 Warning Job 
<5- Jyunv 52 in Bannatyne Poems (1S78) 389, I half . . Ane 
auld pamtell of ane laid sadi 11 ." 1847 Halliwell, Lade- 
saddle. 1 a saddle for a horse carrying a load or burthen on 
its back. ' 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, Load-saddle, a 
wooden pack-saddle. 

tLoa-dsome, a. Oh, or arch. rare. [f. Load 
sb. + -some] Burdensome. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 2 That therby the reading . . 
may be more conspicuous . .which otherwise would be load- 
som, and tedious. 1583 Greene Mamillia 36 The weakest 
wit Sc youngest yeeres .is euer forced to bear the lodesoni 
burden of loue. 1830 Frasers Mag. XLIl. 139 It has all 
the charms of idlesse, without the weary, loadsbme, and 
loathsome seif-reproachingness of idleness. 

Loadstar : 'see Lodestar. 

.Loadstone, lodes tone (l^-dskm). Also 
6 (?)lodys she stone, (f. load. Lode 4- S rONii s b. 

Literally ‘way-stone’, from the use of the magnet in' 
guiding mariners. Gf. Lodestar.] 

1 . Magnetic oxide of iron; also, a piece of this 
used as a magnet. 

C*5*S Cache Larelts B. 12 One kepte y> compas and 
watched y' our glasse, Some y lodysshestone dyd srke. 
1348 Udai.l, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark 38 la. Like as the lode- 
stone drawetb vnto it yron, so [eta]. 1379 Lane. Wills 
(Chetham Soc.) II. J56 One rynge of gold havinge in it a 
stone called a lode stone. 163s .Swan Spec. M. vi. 11643) 2 )* 
The Loadstone, is coloured like iron, but ble.ver, and tend- 
ing to a skie colour. 1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. t-> 
Pope 10 Oct. I. 129 A small piece of loadstone that held 
up an anchor of steel too heavy for me to lift. 1849 Noad 
Electricity {eA. 3) 292 The smallest loadstones have generally 
a greater attractive power, in proportion to their size, than 
larger ones. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 304 A loadstone 
sometimes was set instead of a jewel, indicative of love’s 
attractions. 1891 Nature 3 Sept., The property of the 
magnetor ‘loadstone’ to point to the north first became 
known in the eleventh century. 

2 , fig. Something which attracts. 

, tS7? Northbrook® Dicing 1843) Such things which 
are occasions and loads stones to draw people to wieked- 
•n'essfe _ 1* *59* Greene Alphontms Wks. (Rtldg.) 246 To 
have his absence whom he doth account To be the load- 
stone of his life 1 1S30 J. Taylor (Water P.) Bk. Martyrs 
Wks. in, *41/1 She was at home, abroad, in euery part. 
Loadstar and Loadstone to each eye and heart, a 1649 
Drumm. op Hawtk. Poems Wks. (1711) 47/1 Load-star of 
lpve, and load-stone of all hearts. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina x.vvii. tipji) II, 172, I find you., the general 
loadstone of attention. 1837 Maurice Mot. 4 Met. Philos. 
III. v. § 3. 164 His human sympathy and human sorrow 
were to be the lodestoue of all hearts. 1877 C, Gf.ikie Chris! 
lx. (1879) 735 Jerusalem was now the loadstone that had 
drawn the whole Jewish world around it. 

t Loadum, Obs, Also lodam(e, loadam, 
loacfem, load. him. [Floiio (1598 and 1611) 
identifies the game with one called in It. carica 
Pasino (load the ass), which suggests load 'em as 
the .etymological spelling ; but the reason for the 
name is not clear.] A game of cards ; in one form, 
called losing loadum, the loser wort the game, 

* 39 * F lorio and Fetches 67 At priniero, at trump, .and at 
lodam. 1309 Hist, of Pope Joan Ajb, In which the 
gamesters like loadani plays and bring them forth last that 
are of most price. iSox and Pt, Return fr. Pametss. Prol. 
14 You that have beene daepe students at post and paire, 
saint and Loadam. : rSn Cotgr., Coquimberl qtti gaigne 
pert . A game at cards, like our loosing Loclam. 1630 
Bulwkr A nthropomet, tit Which must needs be hindred 
by their practise, which with Rings and Jewels play at such 
loosing Loadem with their Lips. 163a Urquhaht Jewel 
Wks. 11834) 233 After the nature of Load-him, a game at 
cards where he that wins loseth. 1693 Congreve Cove Jar 
L. 1. xi, To converse with Scandal, is to play at Losing 
Loadum you must loe a good Name to him, before you 
can win it for yourself. 1753 Poor Robin, an Almanac 
Dec,, At loadum, cribbidge, and all fours. 

Load-water-line. Plant. The line of floata- 
tion of a ship when she has her full cargo on board. 
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(Called also + load-watir-mark, load-line , and 
Plimsott's mark.) Hence load-w ater-dr aught, 

-length, -section (see quots.). 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine \ 1780) D 1 a, The line which 
determines her depth tinder the water is usually termed the 
load-water-line. ibid. D j b, The load-water-mark. *86a 
Q, Rev. Apr. 570 Admitting that she is now sunk three or 
four feet below her proper loadwater-line. *867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Load water-section, a horizontal section 
at the load water-line in the shipbuilder’s draught. 1887 
Daily Nexus 28 Sept. 5/1 The Thistle has a load-water 
length of 86ft. 4111. 1893 Funk's Stand. Diet., Load-water, 

pertaining, to a loaded vessel; as, load-water draft. 1897 
Outing ( LI. S.) XXX. 336 1 By halving the sum of load- 
water-line length and the square root of the sail-area. 

Loaf (hM), sbJ PI. loaves (lenvz). Forms ; 
sing. 1 hlfif, 3.-4 laf, 3-5 lof, 4-5 loof, (4 lhoue), 

3 layf, Sc. lafe, loofe, Doff, 5-6 lofe, Ioffe, 6-7 
loafe, 8 Sc. leaf, 7- loaf; pi. 1 hl&fas, 3 Orm. 
lafess, 3-4, 6 Sc. laves, 4 lafes, lavis, -ys, Sc. 
lalis, lawis, 3- 7 loves, 4-5 lofes, looves, 4 lofis, 
lovis, loovys, 5 loof'es, looffls, lovys. Sc. laffis, 

7 loafs, loafes, 6- loaves. [Com. Teut. : (>E. 
hlaf m aso. - O IJ G. and MHG. leip, inflected Icib-, 
bread, loaf (mod.G. laid, also written leib, loaf), 
ON. hleif-r loaf tDa., MSw. lev), Gotli. hlaif-s 
bread (whence ga-hlaiha messmate, comrade, = 
OHG. gileipo , which seems to have suggested the 
equivalent late L. companio Companion) OTeut. 
*h!qitw-z. 

Whether the sense of ‘bread* or that of ‘loaf’ is the 
earlier is uncertain, as the ulterior etymology is, obscure. 
For many doubtful conjectures see tlblenbeck GotisHie 
Etvmolaetie s.v. hlaifs. Some have suggested connexion 
with OE. hllfian to rise high, tower, the reference being 
supposed to be 10 the ‘ riving ’ of leavened bread. Out- 
side Teut. the following synonymous words are certainly 
in some way connected (most probably adopted from Ten t.i : 
OS1. \lebii (Russian XTI'Ilfi'D, Lilli, klfpas, Lettish klaips, 
Finnish leipsi, Esthonian Dip. It has been supposed by 
some that the initial element in G. lebknchen, lebselter, 
gingerbread, is an ablaut-variant of this word.] 

1 . Bread. Obs. exu. dial. 

eg So Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. vi. 11 Hlaf userne ofer wistlic 
sol us toclajj. c 1030 Byrhffer It's l/andboc in Angl a 
(1885) VIII, 322 And eton lii^ (mod™ hlaf mid grenum 
lactucam. <11173 Cat:. Horn. 227 He hi afedde feorti^ wintre 
mid liefeitlice hlafe. 1821 Hunter's MS. in Sheffield Gloss, 
s.v., People say ‘ some loaf’, as well as 1 some bread ’. 

Jig. eg 30 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 48 1c am blal lifes. 

2. A portion of bread baked in one mass; one of 
the portions, of uniform size and shape, into which 
a batch of bread is divided. Also with qualifying 
word, as barley , bran, cottage, household, tin, tinned 
loaf, for which see the first tk m< nt. Brown loaf, 
a loaf of Brown Bread. White loaf, a loaf made 
of wheaten flour only. 

; C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt xiv. 17 Nabbas we her buta fif 
hlafuin & tuoe^ fisces. e tzoo Ormin 11788 llurrh h alt le 
lave .gast liimm liadd Off staness nuikenn laless. exaga 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 227/283 Ane wel fairs jwite lof. 1340 Ayenb. 
82 pe wyfman grat 111yd childe h e t more lii uynt smak in 
ane zoure epple Jianne ine ane hueterie lhoue. c 1380 
Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. II. 69 How many hynen in my 
fadirs hous ben ful of loves, and Y perishe here for hungre. 
*393 Langol. P. PL C. x. 150 A loof oper half a loof o(,er a 
lorape ofehese, a 1400 Prynier (18911 64 (Ps.cxxxii. 15) His 
poore y schal fylle wip lofes, c 1440 Douce MS. 55 If. 6 b, 
Take a lofe of white brede & stepp hit with, the brothe. 1483 
in Descr. Cal. Anc. Deeds I. (1890) 358 And iiij loves of the 
seeunde brede wekely, every love weyng too pondes. 156* 
Buli.f.yn Bk. Simples 13 b, .The’ best bread is that, that is of 
a dale old and the loves or manchedes, male neither be great 
nor little. 1611 Bible 2 Kings iv. 42 Bread of the first 
: fruits, twentie loaues of barky, a 1643 W. Cartwright 
; Lady-Errant v. i. Plays (1651) 66 Just as so much Quick- 
silver Is put into hot loves, to make ’em dance As long as 
th’ heat continues. *782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. vi, 
33 It was the custom to make one great loaf. 1828 Scott 
F. M, Perth xxviii, Bread was the scarcest article at the 
banquet, but the Glover and his patron Niel were served 
with two small loaves. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 243 
Kneading the flour, making noble puddings and loaves. 

Jig. 1630 Trapp Comm. Nitm, xxiii. 1 A loafe of die 
same leaven, was that resolute Rufus. 

_ Proverbial . 1346 J. Heyivqod Prov, (1867) 30 For better 
is halfe a lofe than no bread. 1388 Sbaks. fit. A, H. i. 87 
Easte it is Of a cut loafe to steak a shine we know. 1687 
Goad Advice 43 And then she will think that half a Loaf had 
been better then no Bread. 1758 Chksterf, Let. to Son 
13 June (1892) III. 1227 The lady has wanted a man so 
long, that she now compounds for half a one. Half a loaf—-. 
*783 Gross Diet. Vulgar Tongue s.v., To be in bad loaf, 
to be in a disagreeable situation, in trouble.^ 

b. f Assize loaf, a loaf of the weight fixed by 
the assize of bread (31 Geo. II. c. 29). + church 
loaf — Holy loaf. Prized loaf, a loaf of the price 
fixed by the assize of bread. ]■ St. Stephen's loaf, 
a stone. Also Holy loaf. 

1499 Churchm. Acc. Croscombe (Sow. Rec. Soc.) 24 P.iitl 
W. Toyt for tyndyngof thelyght and the church Ioffe. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais v. ix, He took up one of St. Stephens's 
Loaves, alias a Stone, and was going to hit him with it. 
176a Act 3 Geo. HI, c. ir No Assize lwaves of the Price of 
three Pence, and prized Loaves called Half Quartern 
Loaves,., shall, .in any Place be made for Sale [etc.]. 

C. leaves and fishes (fig. phr., after John vi. 26) : 
pecuniary advantages as a motive for religious 
profession (or, occas ., for display of public spirit) ; 
the emoluments of ecclesiastical office. 


LOAF-BBEAD. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat , 954 If it were not for the 
loaves and fishes, the traine of Christwould bee ksse. 1799 
Jefferson Writ. (1859: IV. 300 l'hcin seducers have wished 
war., for the loaves and fishes which arise out of war 
expenses, 1823 Byron Age of Bronze xiv, ‘ The loaves and 
fishes’, once so high. Are gone. 1867 Trollope Chr on. 
Barset 1 . x, Any clergyman . . whose loaves and fishes are 
scanty. 

d.. Oyster, mushroom loaf\ The crust of a loaf 
or roll of bread filled with a stuffing of oysters or 
mushrooms 

1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 99 To make Oyster-Loaves. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald ling. Housekpr. 1177.8) 2S7 To make 
Mushroom Luaves. *837 Disraeli Feuetia 1. iv, A dish of 
oyster loaves. 

B. A moulded conical mass of sugar ; a sugar- 
loaf. (Cf. Loaf-sugar.) 

1363-4 Durham A cc. Rolls > Surtees) 566 I n ix lb. Suer, de 
Sipr. empt- in uno laf apud Ebor. 1373-4 Ibid. 578 In ij lafes 
de Sugour ponder, xxiij lib. quarteron empt.. .xlvijx. iiijd. 
1440-41 Ibid. 78 1 tent j layf de suggir, iiij.r. vjrf. 1356 W. 
Towkson in I-Iakluyt Foy. (1-891 98 The isle of Tenerif, 
otherwise called the Pike, because it is a very high Island 
with a pike vpon the n.ppe like a loafe of Sugar. 1654 
Evelyn Diary 27 June, Here [at BristojJ I first saw the 
manner of refining suggar and casting it into loaves. 1833 
Uv-ic Philos. Manuf. Pref, 9 Refined loaves. 
f 4 . A mass or lump (ol anything). Obs. 

1398 Florio, Phigethlo, a little swelling hard and red,., 
our diirurgions do call it a little loafe or manchet. 1604 
E. G[ki.mstonk] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies tv. xii. 244 They 
put all the mettall. into a cloth, which they straine out,., 
and the rest remaines as a. loafe of silver. 1611 Cotgr., 

1 ain de inoustarde, a loafe, or ball, of drie, or dried mustard. 
1694 Salmon Bate's Disp.-ns. 304/2 The Cakes [jc. of corro- 
sive sublimate].. they call Loaves. 

5 . A ‘ head ’ (01 a cabbage). 

[158s : implied in I.oaff.d.] 1817 18 Cubbett Resid U.S. 
(1822)113 All the plants from the English seed produced solid 
loaves by the 24th of J une. 1829 — Eng. Card. § 129 When 
it [the cabbage] makes its loaf in the summer, you cut the 
loaf off. ..In a month after cutting the head, the stump 
should he taken up. 

6. atlrib. and Comb., as loaf basket', objective, 
as loaf- giver ; similative, as loaf- shaped adj. ; 
f loaf-cabbage, a cabbage with a * loaf’ or head. 

1891 Daily News6 Mar. 3/7 The bread boy bears the *loaf 
basket. 1727 S. Switzer Praet. Gardiner lit. xxiii. 131 
That which .. comes in just as ‘loaf cabbages decay. 1733 
Tull Horse-hoeing J/usb. 19 Some bave lost their Lives by 
Toads, being accidentally boil’d in thy folds of a Loaf- 
Cabbage. 1882 Elina Lyau, Donovan ix, A moral song,. 
in which a charitable '"loafgiver is represented. 1890 H. 
Latham Pastor Pas forum v. 129 Our Lord was hungry, 
and “loaf-shaped stones were lying all about Him. 

Loaf (id-1 ), sbf slang. '/ U.S. [f. Loaf®. 2 ] The 
a ctiun of loafing. 

1833 Whitman Leaves of Grass (1884V 39 The farmer stops 
by the bars as he walks on a First-day loafe and looks at the 
oats and rye. 1886 American XII. 76 A ies..lutfon 1 have 
made to enjoy a solid old-fashioned loaf this summer. 1897 
OntiugGJ. S.) XXX. 374/2 'I he holiday camp, in which a 
re-tful loaf is the principal object. 1900 Daily News 21 Apr. 
3/1 In those days a Sandhurst iustructorship was . . looked 
upon as a ‘ comfortable loaf’. 

b. Comb. \ loaf-day, a day when no regular 
work is done. [But cf. Sw. lofdag, Du, verlofdag 
leave-day, holiday.} 

1881 Scribner’s Mag. XXII. 217/2 On ‘loaf-days' the 
hands OiCtipy themselves with making the neat cans which 
it is their., business to, fill. 

Loaf (ld“i), ®T [f. Loaf sbj (sense 5).] intr. 
To form a loaf or ‘ head 11 enee Loading (in 9 
leaving), vbl. sb. 

1578 Lyte Dodaens 552 The white cabbage cole, .closeth 
or lofeth in June, July, and August. 1817-8 Corbett 
Year's Resid. A wer. (18221 67 The cabbages, .were, .earlier 
in leaving, than any of the rest of the plot. 

Loaf (la“f), v 2 Also loafe. [Gl obscure origin. 
Lowell's conjecture (adopted in recent Diets.) that the vh. 
is ad. Ger, dial, lofen — lanfen to run, is without founda- 
tion; the Ger. vb. has not the alleged sense ‘to saunter up 
and down’. G. landlaufer (— Landlouper) has a_sen.se 
not very remote from that of loafer, but connexion is not 
very probable.] 

intr. To spend time idly. Also quasi- trans. To 
idle away (time). 

1838 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sk. HI. ii. 34 One night, Mr. 
Dabbs came home from his ‘loafing ’ place— for he ‘loafs' 
of an evening like the generality of' people — that being the 
most popular and the cheapest amusement extant. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chvs, xvi, Major Pawkius rather ’loafed ' his 
timeaway, than otherwise 1832 Mrs. Stow e i incle Tout's C. 
xii, Men talked, and loafed, <tnd read, and smoked. *835 
Whitman Leaves of Grass 11884)29, I loafe and invite my 
soul, I lean and loafe at my ease. 1837 C. Keene Let. in 
G. S. Layard Life iii. 11842) 62 My friend .. fished, and I 
loafed about sketching. 18)4 Sai.a in Daily TH. 23 Dec., [At 
Niagara] You may lounge, you may loafe, you may saunter, 
you may moon, . . but you . . cannot study. 1885 M. Pattison 
Mem. 39 He allowed me to waste those two precious years, 
in loafing about at home. 

Loaf-bread. Now dial. Bread made in the 
form of loaves; ordinary baker’s bread as distin- 
guished from cakes or wafers. 

*559 Fecknam in Sirype Ann. Ref. I. App. ix. 23 The 
comniunyqn rieeyved . ..in lofe bread, without any reverence. 
*363 FoxE A. iS ■ M. 980/2 Tnen cake bread ami loafe bread 
are all one with you. 1364 J. Rastkli. Conf ti. Jewells 
Serm. 162 b, The Sacrament was ministred . some tyme in 
loeuebread, some tyme in wafers. 1832 W. Jameson in 
Mem. A,- Lett. 11845) 93 linkers don’t care for loaf-bread, nor 
ministers for Sermons. 1899 M . Russell Irish Farmer's 
Sunday Morning in Idyls of Killemen 3/4 Before the sire 
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the loaf-bread, too, is laid. Note. As contra-distinguished 
from griddle-bread. 

IsOaf-eSiter. Anttq. [A literal rendering of 
Oil. hldf-kta. Cf, Beef-eatfb.] One who ‘ eats 
the bread ’ of a master ; a household servant 
[a xooo Laws of Ethelbert c. 25 in Thorpe Laws I. 8 Gif 
man ceories hlaf-aetan ofslmhS'.] 1844 Camp of Refuge I. 54 
Frithric . . had maintained one score and ten loaf-eaters or 
serving men in his glorious abbey. 1897 Maitland Domes- 
day g Beyond 101 A mere ceorl has had. .a soke, .over his 
house and over his loaf-eaters. 

loafed, loaved (lff“ft, la«vd), a . [f. Loaf 
sbd + -El) 2 .] Having a ‘loaf’ or ‘head’ (see 
Loaf sbl 5), 

1578 Lvte Dodoens 552 In thesteedeofthe thicke cabbaged 
or lofed leaves, it [cauliflower] putteth foorth many small 
white stemmes. 1585 Higins tr, Junius' Nomcnclator 128 
Lactuca sessi/is ,. .loafed or headed lettice. 18x7-8 Cohbett 
Year's Resid. Amer. (1822) iq We have fine loaved lettuces. 
1823 — Rural Rides 26 All [farm animals] like these loaved 
cabbages. 

loafer (Iff'ffai). [? f. Loaf v 2 + -ee i ; but 
the sb. may be the source of the vb. by back- 
foimation.] One who spends his time in idleness. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast vii. 17 The men appeared to be 
the laziest people upon the lace of the earth ; and indeed. . 
there are no people to whom the newly invented Yankee 
word of ‘loafer’ is more applicable than to the Spanish 
Americans. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 130/2 When 
we stop to change, some two or three half-drunken loafers 
will come loitering out with their hands in their pockets. 
1852 Thoreau Autumn (1894) 46 Even insects in my path 
are not loafers, but have their special errands. 1873 Leland 
Eng. Gipsies ij- their. Lang. vi. 89 When the term first began 
to be popular in 1834 or 1835, I can distinctly remember 
that it meant to pilfer. Such, at least, is my earliest 
recollection, and of hearing school boys ask one another in 
jest, of their acquisitions or gifts, ‘ Where did you loaf that 
from ? ’ A petty pilferer was a loafer, but in a very short 
time all of the tribe of loungers in the sun, and the disreput- 
able pickers up of unconsidered trifles,, .were called loafers. 
1893 Liddon, etc. Life ofPusey I. ii, Older boys knew that 
he was no loafer : and when he felt unwell he could always 
get off 1 fagging cricket ’. 

attrib. 1888 Bryce Amer, Commw. II. Ivii. 397 Among 
the * loafer ’ class. 1896 J. Davidson Fleet Street Eclog. 
Ser. 11. 81, I see the loafer-burnished wall. 

Hence many nonce-wds., as X.oa - ferdoiu, the 
state of being a loafer ; Doa’feress, a female 
loafer ; Doa-fering', the practice or ‘ occupation ’ 
of a loafer ; in quot. attrib. ; Loa’ferish. a., some- 
what of a loafer; pertaining to or characteristic of 
a loafer ; X.oa’ferism, Loa’fery, the practice of 
loafing; Xioa-fership, the state of being a loafer. 

1842 B. M. Norman Yucatan iv. 1x843) 88 The Casa-real 
..was the loafering-place of the Indians. 1861 Moan. Mag. 
IV. 76/ r Encouraging ‘loafery’ by the instances we are 
going to adduce of Idleness and Scampishness succeeding 
where Philosophy has failed. 1806 Howells Venet. Life 
xix, A scene composed of the four pleasant ruffians in the 
loaferish postures which they have learned as facchini 
waiting for jobs. 1885 Advance (Chicago) 16 July 458 
Loafers and luaferesses. 1889 Home Missionary (N. Y.) 
Dec. 362 Loaferism and blackguardism. 1889 Field 28 Sept. 
448/1 The dangers which ‘ loafership ’ entails upon the 
future of any juvenile. 1893 Scribneds Mag. Feb. 262/2 
A mere loaferish breach of the peace. 1894 Forum (U. S.) 
May 276 The steps from enforced idleness down into loafer- 
dom . .and crime are short and near together. 

Loafing (IJu’fiq), vbl. sb, [f. Loaf 71. 2 + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Loaf. Also attrib. 

1838 [see Loaf z>. ]. '1846 Shnmond's Colonial Mag. Sept. 
IX. 41 Practices of this kind come properly under the head 
of ‘loafing 1 (living idly on other people), as defined in the 
American vocabulary. 186a H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xli, 
Shoeblacks are compelled to a great deal of unavoidable 
‘loafing’. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct./There is .. a 
public news-room, and a public loafing-hali. 1883 A. M. 
Gow Primer of Politeness 214 The trouble began with 
loafing ; loafing led to blackguarding. 

Loafing (ld'u-firj ),ppl. a. [t. Loaf v. 2 + -ing 2 .] 

That loafs. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. ii, A half-gipsey, poaching, 
loafing fellow. 1873 Black Pr. Thu’e xiv. 222 Loafing 
vagabonds, who would pick your pocket. 

Hence Iioa’fmgly adv., irt a loafing manner. 
i860 A li Year Round No. 42. 367 The shop, about which 
I had all this time been loafingly prowling. 

IiOaflet (l^‘‘f|let). mnce-wd. £f. Loaf sbO- + 
-let.] A small loaf. 

1876 G. Meredith Beauclt. Career I. xv. 228 Crisp home- 
made loaflets. 

Loafs, obs. pi. of Loaf. 

Loaf-sugar. Sugar refined and moulded into 
a loaf or conical mass. 

c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Honseh. Ord. (1790) 473 And medel 
therwith two pounde of lofe sugra, 1678 J. Phillips tr. 
Tavernier's Trav. India 11. 131 Loaf-Sugar is also made at 
Amadabat, where they are perfectly skill’d in refining it- 
1732 Fielding Mock Doctor ix. Wks. 1882 IX. 267 These 
look exactly like lumps of loaf-sugar. <1x865 J. Wylde in 
Circ.Sci. I. 356/2 In a purer state., the cane-sugar is called 
* loaf’ or ‘ lump-sugar ’. 

Loam (I#>ra), sb. Forms : 1 Mm, (laam), 3-4 
lam, 3-5,6 -9 Ac. lame, 5-8 lome, (qincomb.lom-), 
6-8 loame, 6-7 Sc. and north, leame, 7 leem, 8-9 
loom, (9 laem), 6- loam. [OE. 1 dm neut. =MDu., 
Du. leem , MLG. lent, whence mod.G. lehm masc. ; 
with different declension the word is found as OHG. 
leimo masc. (MHG. leime , mod. HG. dial. leimen ) ; 
the OTeut. forms *laimo-, *laimon- are from the 


root *lai- (:*/?-) to be sticky, occurring also in 
Laik sb . 2 ; for cognates in other ablaut-grades see 
Lime jA 1 ] 

f 1 . Clay, clayey eaith, mud ; occas, ‘earth’ or 
‘ clay ’ as the material of the human body. Obs. 

c 725 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-WSlcker 6/38 Argelia, laam. r 1000 
HIlfric Gen. ii. 7 God gesceop eornostlice man of paire 
eor'dan lame, c 1175 Cott. Horn. 221 And god pa 3eworhte 
ajnne man of lame. <1x225 Leg. Nath. 991 ! ne makede 

he mon of lam to his ilicnesse? <21300 Cursor M. 11985 
And o lame o paa lakes selue Wit handes made he spares 
tuelue. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix. ( Bartholomaeus ) 13s 
Adame, pat wrocht wes of vmwemmyt lame. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 1. i. 179 The purest treasure mortal! times afford 
Is spotlesse reputation : that away, Men are but gilded 
loame, or painted clay. 1600 Holland L ivy 137 6 The name 
[Argiletus] it taketh of a kind of clay or lome, where of 
there is plentie in that place. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie 
of God xiii. xxiv. (1620) 467 This man therefore being framed 
of dust or lome [L. de terrx puivere sti<e lima] (for Some is 
moystned dust), a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 289 My 
Fathers House is Earth where I must lye: A House of 
Clay best fits a Guest of Lome. 1655 Culpepper Riverius 
ix. iii. 257 Some [«:. depraved appetites] desire Clay, Coals, 
Earth, Loam, Chalk and the like. 

Jig. 1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 72 See to the 
Pohticke Is not Hee partly Sicke t Are his Desigues vn- 
mixt with Drosse and Loame ? a 1657 Lovelace Poems 
(1864) 192 Thou art become Slave to the spawn of mud and 
lome. 

b. Used loosely for : Earth, ground, soil. arch. 
<21300 Cursor M. 193 par sal 3c find..O lazar ded laid 
vnder lam. c 1440 York Myst. xxxix. 5 Maria. In lame is 
it loken all my light, For-thy on grounde on-glad I goo. 
16x6 Barbour's Bruce xix. 256 (ed. Hart) That time Edward 
of Carnauerane The King, was dead, and laide in. Lame 
[MSS. stane], 1867 G. Macdonald Poems 160, I’ll see the 
corpse, ere he’s laid in the loam. 1871 Joaquin Miller 
Songs of Italy (18781 12 These skies are Rome! The very 
loam Lifts up and speaks in Roman pride. 

2 . Clay moistened with water so as to form a 
paste capable of being moulded into any shape ; 
spec, a composition of moistened clay and sand 
with an admixture of horse-dung, chopped straw, 
or the like, used in making bricks and casting- 
moulds, plastering walls, grafting, etc. 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. IY (1830) 127 Payed.. for borde 
naill and lome for cering and amending of his chambre Sore. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 56/2 In nowyse gyue nomore chaf 
to the peple forto make lome and claye. 1577 Harrison 
England u. xii. 1877) 1. 234 The claie wherewith our houses 
are impanelled, is either white, red, or blue, ..the second is 
called lome. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 40 Ye may 
giue him lome of a wall tnixt with vrine. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. 
1. 233. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 427 You may take off the Barke 
of any Bough. .and couer the bare Place. .with Loame well 
tempered with Horse-dung, binding it fast downe. 1683 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 11 Make a Loam of three parts Clay 
and one part Horse-dung, 1684 Ibid. 57 By covering Steel 
[in annealing] with a course Powder of Cow-Horns, . . and 
so inclosing it iu a Loam, 1688 R. Holme Armoury u. 
86/2 Lome, a kind of Clay to put about Grafts, made of 
Clay and Horse-dung. X694.DRYDEN Lave Triumph, iv. i. 
65 The Lodging Rooms are furnisht with Loam, c 1710 
C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 116 Their buildings are of timber 
of Loame and Lathes. 1759 Elus in Phil, Trans. LI. 208 
A cake of plaisterers stiff loam, or such as the brewers use 
to stop their beer barrels. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archil, 
(1818) 80 The loom during the winter should be kept steeped, 
and made into bricks in the spring. 1839 Ure Diet, A rts 
518-19 [Founding.] Over the brick dome a pasty layer of 
loam is applied.. ; this surface is then coated with a much 
smoother loam. 1883 T. D. West Amer. Foundry Pract. 
(ed. 2} 184 In some places a natural loam can be obtained — 
but this is rare; most shops have to make their loam of 
different proportions of sharp and loam sands. 

Proverb, phr. 1586 Hooker Serm. ii. § 19 Wks. {1888) 
III. 504 But we wash a wall of loam ; we labour in vain. 

3 . A soil of great fertility composed chiefly of 
clay and sand with, an admixture of decomposed 
vegetable matter. 

It Is called clay loam or sandy loam according as the clay 
or sand preponderates, 

1664 Evelyn Kal II art. , May ( 1 706) 57 A natural Earth, with 
an Eye of Loam in it (such as is proper for most Flowers). 
1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Flower, Where the Ground is 
too stiff, and that you desire a natural Mixture to bring it to 
the State of Loam, you, must add to it a sufficient Quantity 
of dry or Sea Sand. 1765 A,. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed, 2) 
458 Loam, it is probable, is not an original soil, but the earth 
of rotten vegetables. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 
119 The soil is an exceeding light sandy loam. 1806 Gazet- 
teer Scotl. (ed. 2) 16 The soil.. consisting of clay and sand, 
and in some places of a loam. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 
268 Cliffs, composed ..of alternating strata of blue clay, 
gravel, loam, and fine sand. 1879 Jefferies Wild LifeinS. 
Co. 376 The loam discolours the water during a storm for 
several yards out to sea. 1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders II. 
xii. 228 The fruity district of deep loam, 

4 . altrib. passing into adj. Made of or consisting 
of loam. 

1536 Bf.llenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. io8_ In Fyndoure.. 
wes found ane anciant sepulture, in quhifk were ii lame 
piggis, craftely maid. 1S63 Davidson Confut. Kennedy in 
W odr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 214 The leame pote that contenis 
the medicine. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Burialt (1833) 2 Ceelo 
tegitur qui non habet nrmint. . . And heaueus will cover 
when leame tombes cannot do’ide. 16*3 Goad Dolef. Euen- 
Song 13 They with their Kniues opened the Loame- wall 
next vnto them. 1637 Rutherford Lett, (1664) 66 Are we 
not Gods leem vessels? 1637-50 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 
260 He dreamed that he was a tame pig. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. x. vi. § 31 To cut their passage out of a Lome wall into 
the next chamber, 1663 Inv. Ld. ft Gordon’s Furniture, 
A lame pot for watering ebamberes. 1703 Land. Gas. 
No. 3953/1 A Manufacture of Lame, Purslaine and Earthen 


Ware. 1824 Mactaggart Gailavid. Encycl. s.v. ■ Aschct, 
Ashets seem to have been the first things of lame ware. 
1884 Cassell s Earn. Mag. Feb. 140 Our loam-heap should 
be free from all vermin. " s 

5 . attrib. and Comb., spec, in Founding, Brick- 
making and Bricklaying, as loam brick, cake, cast- 
ing, iute, mould , work; loam-beater, -board, -hook, 
-mill, -moulder, - moulding ; loam-salts, ?laiul 
composed of loam impregnated with salt. 

x888 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engin,, *Loam Board, A 
board having an edge cut to the outline of the sectional 
shape of the work which it is intended to strike up. 
1881 C. Wylie Iron Founding 15 Dried loam off castings 
. . is only used for making *loarn bricks for cores. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., * Loam-cake . 1881 C. Wylie Iron 

Founding 49 *Loam castings, as a rule, do not contract so 
much as sand castings 1700 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Brick- 
layers-Wks. 14 A *Loame-hook, Beater, Shovel, Pick-Ax, 
Basket and Hod, which commonly belong to Bricklaiers 
Labourers, and may be called the Labourers Tools. 1839 
Uks Diet. Arts 1057 It [sc. a stoneware pipe] is .. secured 
at the joints with “loam-lute. Ibid. 518 The mould is formed, 
of a pasty mixture of clay, water, sand, and cow’s hair., 
kneaded together in what is called the *loam mill. Ibid, 
* Loam moulds. 1881 C. Wylie Iron Founding^, No doubt 
Hiram, in Solomon’s time, was a_ thorough ’’loam-moulder. 
Ibid., *Loatn moulding stands distinctly apart from either 
green-sand or dry-sand moulding. 1852 Wiggins Embank- 
ing ico A piece of silty ''“loam-salts, near Fossdyka. x8.. 
A rchit. Pnbl. Sac. Did. s. v.. Early ’’loam work pc. in 
building] Is often stamped in patterns. 1881 C. Wylie; 
Iron Founding 50 In large loam castings this occurs to a 
greater extent than in small or light loam work. 

ZiOam v. [f. Loam j/).] 

1 . trans. To cover or plaster with loam. 1 ? Obs. 

1600 Surflf.t Country Farms nr. xviii. 460 After, .lomlng 

the ioints and seames very well with gum and wax mixt 
together, 1630 Cart. Smith Trav. g Adv. 25 With the 
ashes ofbories tempered with oile, Camels hatre, and a clay 
they have ; they lome them so well, that no weather will 
pierce them. 1671 J. Webster Metalloer. xi. 157 They 
diligently lome or daub up the pots with day, or lute. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 264 Girders which lye in the Walls, 
must be Loamed all over, to preserve them from the corrod- 
ing of the M or ter. 

2 . To dress with loam. 

? 1842 I, a nce Cottage Fanner 12 They are grown in the 
deep sands which have been loamed. 

Loamed (l<?»md) , a. rare. (f. Loam v. and sb. 
+ -ed.] a. Stopped with, ‘loam’ or earth, b. 
In deep-loamed, having a great depth of loam. 

1819 Keats Isabella xxxv, The forest tomb Had.. taken 
the soft lute From his lorn voice, and past his loamed ears 
Had made a miry channel for his tears. 1900 Contemp. 
Rev , Sept. 347 A deep-loamed field. 

Loamless (!<?»’ ml es), a. nonce-wd. [f. Loam 
sb. + -less.] 1 Without loam ; unmixed with loam. 

1872 Bi.ackie Lays High!. 183 Even In that thin, and 
loamless brook The mountain-trout,.all nimbly glancing 
I spied. 

t Loa a m-pit. Obs. In 1 lampytt, 4 lompet, 
6 lome-pitt. A clay pit. 

990 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 2S2/24 Swa andlang mearce 
on 6a lampyttas. CX315 Shoreham iv. 134 pe crokkere 
my^te segge : pou proud erpe of lompet, Ine felbe pou 
schelt b'gge. 1596-7 S. Fincwe in DucarePs Hist. Croydon 
App. (1783) 157 The lome-pitts beyond Dubbers-hill. 

Loamy (lff«’mi), a. [f. Loam sb. +■ -y i.j 

+L Formed of earth (see Loam sb.t). Obs. rare— 1 . 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 47 Alle peo pat leauen luue of laml 
mon ; for to been his leofinon. 

2 . Of or pertaining to loam ; consisting of, or 
resembling, loam. 

1599 Broughton’s Let. vii. 24_With this Rabbimcall rub- 
bish ..hatte you laboured a lomie and sandie building. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts 495 He [Agricola] ascribeth to the 
beech-martin, a loamie or red throat. [A mistranslation of 
quod guttur eius Intel sit colons, G. Agricola De Re 
Mefall. (1561) 490.I 1626 Bacon Sylva § 665 Mellow Earth 
is the best . . Especially if it be not Loamy and Binding. 
1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton vii. (1840) 118 We found the 
earth . . of a yellowish loamy colour. 1784 Cowpf.r Task tv, 
437 The farmer's hedge Flash’d neatly, and secured with 
driven stakes Deep in the loamy bank. 1876 Page Adv. 
Text-Bk. Geol. xx. 432 Its dark loamy aspect renders it 
readily separable from the ‘subsoil’ of sand. 

tb. Built with loam or plaster. Obs. rare— l , 

1658 Hevvyt Last Serm. 195 The Peasant that from Ills 
loamy cottage is carried prisoner to a stately Castle .. 
changes his golden liberty for iron shackles. 

Hence Loa mily adv. , ( nonce-zad .) in the manner 
of loamy soil, Xoa*min.ess. 

X7Z7 Bailey vol. II, Loaminess, fulness of Loam, or loamy 
Nature. 1841 J. Grey in Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II. 11. 171 
The greater friability and loaminess of the soil. 1809 
Bi.ackmore Loma D. vii, The bank is steep, .overhanging 
Ioamily. 

Loan (l<?“n), sb - 1 Forms : 3-4 lan(e, 5-6 Sc. 
lane, layne, 3-8 lone, (4 Ion, 5 lorne, /loyane), 
4-6 loon(e, (5 lowne, 6 londe), 6-7 loane, 6- 
loan. [a. ON. Ian neut. (Da. loan, Sw. l&ri) =OE. 
/«wfem.,MDu./i?Me (Du. IPhan (MHG. 

lehen, mod.G. lehn) neut.:— OTeut .*laihwnits-, -oz-, 
neut. :— OAryan *loiqnes-, -os- (Slcr. reknas inherit- 
ance, wealth), f. root *loiq- (: leiq- : liq-) represented 
in Gr. Rt’crruv to leave, Goth, leifiwan, OHG. Ithan. 
(mod.G. leiken), OE. Icon to lend. 

The OE. Imn did not survive into ME., being superseded 
by the Scandinavian form ; but its derivative vb. Renan is 
the source of Lend vF] 
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f 1. A gift or grant from a superior. Obs. 
a iz^oSawles Wardem Coit.Hom. 257 Wilt. . (jonkeff god 
Aeorne . .of se riche lane [71/.?. T. leane] . .}>at he hauec) ileanet 
him. a 1250 Prov. RElfred 1S6 i.i O. E. Misc. 114 Ayhte nys 
non ildre istreon ; ac hit is godes lone, a 1300 Cursor Hi. 
10179 In thrin his godes did he dele Jiat godd had lent him 
of his lane. 13. . Evang. Nicad. 1530 in A rchiv Stud. neu. 
Sir. LI II. 419 f>us all j> a saintes panked him ryglit pat 
slyUe lane wald pani len. a 1373 Ley Folks Mass Bk. App. 
iv. 640 Vr lord lene vs pat Ion. c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 
153 God be thanked of his loone. c 1440 Bone Flor. 1916 
The lady..Dwellyd as nonne. .Loveing god of hys loone. 
c 1460 Towndey Myst. xix. 271 Thou leyne vs lyffyng on 
thi lone. f 2470 Henryson Alor. Fab. xn. ( Wolf ff Lamb) 
xix, Lordis that hes land be goddis lane [rimes tane, gane]. 

2. A thing lent ; something the rise of which is 
allowed for a lime, on the understanding that it 
shall be returned or an equivalent given ; esp. a 
sum of money lent on these conditions, and usually 
at interest. Phr. f to loan : as a loan. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14036 Tua men , . asked him penis to 
lan. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Nicholas) 810 pe low 
.. gert cal hyme in Iugment, to prowe his lane pat he 
lent. *388 Wyclif Exod. xxii. 25 If thou jyuest money 
to loone to my pore puple. 6' 1449 Pbcock Repr.i. iii. 
16 ?eve je loone, hoping no thing ther of [Luke vi. 35]. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 387 Euery man that payeth to 
such a yefte or lone aboue specificied 2503 Ord. Crystal 
Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxl 226 He the whiche receyueth 
that londe of money. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 17 Our sal- 
uior sais in the vi chaiptur of S. Luc. len 3our layne 
traistand no thing thairfor. 1611 Bible i Sam. ii. 20 The 
Lord giue thee seed of this woman, for the loane which 
is lent to the Lord. 1740 W. Douglass Disc. Curr. Brit. 
Plant. Amer. 11 Their Money being Loans of Paper Credit 
called Bills, from their Government to private Persons upon 
Land Security. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India, II. 409 
Dhar ceded to the British government .. as security fora 
pecuniary loan, the province of Bairsia for five years. 18S3 
Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. iv. (1876) 37 Indian railways have been 
constructed by loans subscribed almost entirely in England. 

b. fig. Said, in recent use, of something (as a 
word, a custom) ‘ borrowed’ or adopted by one 
people from another. 

1891 T. K. Cheyne Psalter viii. 403 To regard the con- 
ceptions of Isa. lxv. 17, and still more, of Isa. lxvl 15 as 
mere loans from Mazdeism is uncritical. 1892 E. P, Barrow 
liegni Evangelium iv. 78 Inward graces and outward op- 
portunities are loans which may be enlarged by use and 
must be accounted for. 

3. The action of lending ; an instance of this ; 
also in phr. ■f at, + by, f in, on or upon loan ; and 
f to put to loan, in qaotfg. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 244/136 ‘ Leneth me’, he sede, * Ane 
hondret quarters of pat corn . . pis schipmen seiden ne don e we 
make no lone ’. c 1386 Chaucer Shipman's T . 29s N o wight 
in al this world wiste of this loone. 1393 LangL. P. Pi. G v. 194 
Lumbardes of lukes pat lyuen by lone as Iewes. 1454 Rolls 
of Parlt. V. 245 2 Thershal be severally leveide and had by 
wey of lonne and preste to hym. 1463 Maun. # Househ. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 220 Item, delyveryd to the sayd Straton, by 
lone, xijff. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 496 Any bargeyn or 
lowne of money by way of vsury. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IF, 244 Money, .prested out in lone. 1646 Mas- 
sack. Col. Rec. 4 Nov. (1853) II. 164 The Corte., for- 
merly granted Malor Neheinia Bourne the loane of sixe 

F eat guns. 1713 Hearne Collect, (O. H. S.) III. 319, 
am promis’d the loan of it [a book], 1731 Rhode Island. 
Col. Rec. (1859 ) IV. 297 To permit and suffer the said 
Richard Ward to have and take upon loan as much of said 
bills .. as by them shall be thought needful. 1729 New 
Hampsh. Prov, Papers (1870' IV. 553 The vote of the 
House, .for re-emitting some bills at loan. 1753 Washing- 
ton Jrnl. (1754) 6 The Waters were quite impassable, without 
Swimming our Horses ; which obliged us to get the Loan of 
aCanoe. 1813 j. Adams Wks. (1856) X, 36, 1 am much obliged 
to you., for the loan of this precious collection of memorials. 
1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prim (ed. 4) II. 072 If the loan 
is not upon the vessel, but upon the goods and merchandize. 
*843 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. 111. 605 He incessantly 
pressed for a ‘ brave sum of money ’ on loan. 1858 W. H, 
Sumner in N. Eng. Hist, Gen. Reg. XII. 226, 1 obtained 
the loan of that Order Book. 1900 Mrs. Carus-Wilsont 
Irene Petrie Pref, 12, 1 am indebted . .to many friends for 
loan of letters, etc. 

transf andy% (rare). 1538 Elyot Dirt. Addit., A nimam 
</<#/. .he hath not his lyfe but in lone. 1609 Heywood 
Brit. Troy v, xlix. u8 The blow was put to loane. 1834 
Thackeray Newcomes I. 297 She gratified Clive by a 
momentary Joan of two knuckly old fingers. 

T b. occas. The action of hiring or letting. 
i6or Exp. fudges riding West, ff Oxford Circuit 40 in 
Camden Misc. (1858) IV, It the loane of vessells vs. hijd. 
*79° Weston Rec, (Massach.) sApr. (1893) 414'rhe proceeds 
of the Sale or Loan of the Same [pews] to Discharge the 
Debts of the Town. 

4. National finance, a. A contribution of money, 
formerly often a forced one, from private indi- 
viduals or public bodies, towards the expenses of 
the state, the amount of which is acknowledged 
by the government as a debt; sometimes, the sum 
of money so contributed. 

H 39 Rolls of Parlt. V, 8/3 Ye gret loones and presttes, ye 
which ye 1 have afore this tyme made unto our said Soverain 
Lord. 2495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 8 At the tyme of the same 
lone or taking of the said money. 1542-3 Act 34 # 35 Hen, 
VIII , c, 2 § 2 Euery high collectour of any .xv. subsidie or 
other taxe or lone, a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. .VIII, j 02 b, 
At the last loane some lent the fifth part. 1603 North's 
Plutarch, Seneca 11622! 1217 He., ransacked all ltalie with 
impositions and excessiue Tones. 1626 in Crt. # Times 
Chas. I (1848) I. 126 The money which the aldermen gave 
the king, they neither .presented in the name of a loan nor 
of their own proper gift. 177a Juntas' Lctt.\xvn\. 347 Several 
persons, .refused to contribute to a loan exacted by Charles 


the First. 1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines Pol. vi. 82 Loans | 
of almost every kind, and under every species of pretence had 
beenraised upon the suffering nation. 184s S. Austin Ranke’s 
Hist. Rif. II. 143 They . .obstinately refused to grant a loan 
which they were called upon to advance, and which was to be 
repaid out of the proceeds of the tax for the Turkish war. 
1868 G. Duff Pot. Surv. 162 Since Juarez triumphed, there 
have been no forced loans, no exactions. 

fa. An arrangement or contract by which a go- 
vernment receives upon its own credit advances of 
money on specified conditions, esp. the payment 
of a stipulated interest. 

1763 Blackstone Comm. 1. viii. 324 The frequent oppor- 
tunities of conferring particular obligations, by preference 
in loans [etc.]. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 109 It had 
been thought necessary to offer., ten percent, per annum, 
on a loan. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 
429 To Teduce the charge on account of the loan to 3 or 3 vi- 
per cent. 1833 Bright Sp. India 3 J une, The Company lias 
contracted loans to the extent of 16,000,000 /. 

5. attrib. aud Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
loan-account, -act, -chest, -fund, -shop) b. objective, 
as loan-contractor , -jobber, -jobbing-, T loan-bank, 
an establishment from which poor people could 
borrow money at a low rate; *)* loan- bill *=■ 
exchequer -bill) toan-oollection, a collection 
of works of art, axriosities, or the like, lent 
by their owners for exhibition ; loan-god, a 
god borrowed from another religion; loan- 
bolder, one who holds debentures or other ac- 
knowledgements of a loan; a mortgagee; + lean- 
house^ Loan-office 1 ; loan-monger, a con- 
temptuous name for a loan- contractor ; so loan- 
mongering vbl. sb., loan-mongery ; loan-myth, 
a myth borrowed from a ioreigu mythology; loan- 
note, an acknowledgement oi indebtedness signed 
by an officer of a borrowing society on its behalf ; 
t loan-recusant, one who refused to contribute to 
a loan; ioan-soeisty, an association of persons 
who pay a periodical subscription in order to form 
a fund from which loans may be made to members 
or others ; loan-word [ ^ G. lehnwort\ a word 
adopted or borrowed from another language. Also 
Loan-money, Loan-office. 

1899 Westm. Gnz, 22 Aug. 6/3 The customer, .is informed 
that a “loan-account. .has been opened in his name. 2743 
New Hampsh. Prov. Papers 11871) V. 668 The “Loan Act for 
emitting ,£25,000 which his Majesty has condescended to 
approve. 2653 Petty Taxes 12 If publick *loan-banks, lom- 
bards, or banks of credit, .were elected. 2746 Connect. Col. 
Rec. (1876] IX, 250 A certificate .. for letting out the loan 
bank made by tins Colony. 2872 Yeats Growth Comm. 63 
Loan banks lent money. 2732 Land. Gass, No. 6078/2 The 
Exchequer Bills, called “Loan Bills. 2886 Willis & Clark 
Cambridge HI. 473 There were special ’‘loan-chests, tl.e 
borrower deposited some object of value as a pledge in the 
chest out of which his loan had been taken. 2895 H. F. 
Brown Blog.. J. A. Symonds 1. 100 Symonds saw the first 
“loan collection of old masters (at Manchester], 2834 
Tail's Mag. I, 390/2 The vitals are eaten out of Old 
England by subsidies, “loan-contractors, and Jew-jobbers. 
2833 Act 5 $ 6 Will. IV, c. 23 § 1 Certain Institutions 
for establishing “Loan funds have been .. established .. 
for the Benefit, .of the Labouring Classes. 2803 Dk. Argyll 
Unseen Fouudat. Society xvi. 521 A loan-fund had been 
opened. 2902 A. Lang Magic Retig. ii. 25 The Theory of 
“Loan-Gods ; or borrowed Religion. 2833 Byron To Bow- 
ring 10 Oct. in Moore Lett. <$• Jrnls. Byron (1830) II. 693 It 
will be requisite for the “loan-holders to set apart. . 50,000/. 
sterling for that purpose. 2883 Manch. Exam. 6 N ov, 5/2 
The shareholders and loanholaers would have confidence. 
2622 T. Scorr Belg. Pismire 79 Their Lumbards, or “Loane- 
houses, are principally for the benefit of the poore. 279710 
Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (2802) I. 84 “Loan-jobbers and Con- 
tractors are quarrelling who shall rob us. 282a in Cobbett 
Rur, Rides (2885) I. 244 Loan-jobbers, stock-jobbers, Jews. 
2832 T. I- Peacock Crotchet Castle i. (1887) *5 A junior part- 
ner in the eminent “loan-jobbing firm of Catcbflat and Com- 
pany. 2837 Disraeli Veneiia 1. iv, He . . turned up his nose at 
tlie Walpolian “loatnnongers. 2898 Spectator 8 Jan. 39 The 
plunder of conquered States for the benefit ol the victor 
through the agency of the loan-monger. 2826 in Cobbett 
Rur. Rides (1885) II. 259 Till excises and Toamnongering 
began, these vermin [the Quakers] were never heard of in 
England.. 2833 Examiner 419/2 This must he the case 
-. even if “loan-mongery goes on. 2887 Lang Myth , 
Ritual, ff Relig. I, 322 Many Greek myths are ‘ “loan- 
myths’. 2883 Law Ref. 21 Q. Bench Div. 564 The “loan- 
notes of the Cherry Tree Building Society. 2654 H. 
L’Estrange Chas, I (2655) 75 The “Loan-Recusants ap- 
peared the only men in the peoples affections. 2849 N. ff 
Q. 2st Ser.T, 5 The Lombard merchants, .were the first to 
open “loan-shops in England, 2833 Act 5 ff 6 Will. IV, 
c. 23 An Act for the Establishment of “Loan Societies in 
England and Wales, 2874 Sayce Compar. Philol. v. 272 
“Loan-words are common to all dialects. 2900 Margo- 
liouth in Expositor Ayr. 248 Isaiah’s oracles were full of 
Aramaic loan-words. 

Loan (leun), sb. 2 Now only Sc. and dial. Also 
4, 8-9 lone. [See Lane sb.'\ 

1. A lane, a by-road. 

236a Langl. P. PI. A. ii. 192 Ly^ere. . Lurked e )>orw lones 
[B.. C. lanes]. Ibid. v. 162 Clarisse of Cokkes lone [B., 
C, lane]. 2783 Forbes Poems Buchan dial, 33 Why fear'd 
he to gang up the Jone, and trembled at their swords ? *809 
■ T. Donaldson Poems 94 An’ down the loan he took his 
flight. 2868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Lone , loan, a lane, 
a narrow passage. 2894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 36 
Maybes he’s cornin’ up the loan this verra meenit. 

2. An open uncultivated piece of ground near a 
farmhouse or village, on which the cows are milked. 


2725 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr. 11. xix, Milk het frae the 
loan. 2732 — Ricky $ Sanity 72 Nuckle kye stand rowting 
in the loans. 2882 W. T. Ross Poems 208 From the woods 
and loans An answering storm was hurled. 

t Loan, sbA Sc. Obs. [? a. Gad. Ibn ] Pro- 
visions. Also attnb., loan-money, loan-silver, 
board wages. 

a 2578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) II. 280 
That thay sould be in reddynes agane the xxj day of July 
instant with fourtie dayes lone. 2639 Mrq. Huntley in 
Spalding Troub. Chas. 1 118,0) 1. 145 That all his Majesteis 
leges . . be in reddiness prepairit with all diligens to repair 
whair and when he think fitting, vpone 48 houris aduertese- 
ment, with 15 dayis lone, a 2670 Spalding ibid. 316 Ilk 
heretour to furnesh his prest man with .40 dayis loan. Ibid. 
II. 320 Ilk souldiour to liaue sex si.hillinges ilk day, during 
the space of 40 dayes, of loan siluer, .Togidder also with 
thair hyre or levie or loan money, a 2836 W. Robertson 
in W. Walker Bards Bon-Accord (2887) 606 Aft there’s 
ease in dolefu’ croon, Tho’ little loan lie in the wallet. 

Loan fl</»n), v. Now chiefly U. S. Forms : 
(? 3-4 lane(n), 6 loane, 6, 8 lone, 6- loan. [f. 
Loan sb. 1 

The earliest quots. are doubtful, as they may belong to 
Lend v.% l a miswritten for^i ; if correct, they indicate an 
early adoption of ON. I an a of equivalent etymology.] 
trims. To grant the loan ol ; to lend. Also with 
otd. 

c 1300 Vices <5- Virtues 0888) 77 Gif £u him lanst ani )>ing 
of &nen. c 2205 Lay. 3680 lch Jm wulle lanen of mine 
leode-folc fif hundred schipes. Ibid. 6247 Ic eow wulle 
lanen [etc.]. 2542-3 Act 34 ff 35 Hen. VIII , c. 2 § 2 

Lonyng or leying out the same for gaines in purchasing 
landes. c 2640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (18831 I, 203 In 
yeares of dearth and Scarcity, [he] 1; aned to many of them 
. . wheat and other corne out of his grayneries. 2644 J. 
Langley Mournf. Note of Dove 20 By way of location, or 
loaning them out. 2729 B. Fessenden in N. Eng, Hist. 
Gen. Reg. (18591X111. 32 Gerslioni Tobey loans Oxen. 2740 
Connect. Col. Rec. 11874) VIII. 320 The remainder of tlie 
said thirty thousand pounds . . shall be loaned out to 
particular persons, 2785 Weston Rec. (Massach.) 10 Sept. 
(1893) 370 Said sum being Loned to the 'treasurer by the 
Direction of the Town. 2803 Fessenden Terrible Tractorat. 

1. (ed. 2) 3'! hey will not loan me, gratis, Their jingling sing- 
song apparatus. 2834 Calhoun Wks. II. 328 The power 
to withdraw the money from the deposit^ and loan it to 
favorite State banks. 2847 Brownson Wks. V. 541 We 
once loaned a Protestant lady a pamphlet by an eminent 
Catholic divine. 2880 Bonamy Price in Fraser’s Mag. May 
674 He receives a deposit from one man ; he loans it out in 
part . . to another. 2896 N ewnham-Davis Three Men, etc. 
172 The stalls, .are barrack chairs loaned for the occasion. 

absol. or intr. a 2333 Prose Psalter xxxvi[i], 27 The 
ryijtful ys merciful, and lanefr [ MS . Dubl. lenejj], 28S4 in 
Webster. 2902 N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 262 The limit, .within 
which the executive officers.. may loan to a director. 

Loan, obs. form of Lone a. 

Loanable (ldGnab’l), a. [f. Loan v . + -able.] 
That may be loaned or lent, esp. of capital, etc. : 
Available for use in loans. 

2848 Mill Pol. Econ. in. xxiii. § 4 (1876) 390 It is there- 
fore so much subtracted from the amount of what may be 
correctly called loanable capital. 2883 Manch. Guard. 
20 July 5/5 The accumulation of loanable gold in the banks 
. . is a proof that gold has not risen in value. 

Loaned (lduad), ppl. a. [f. Loan v. + -ed L] 
That has Been lent ; that has been issued as a loan. 

2533 Grimaldf, Cicero's Offices 106 b, Who so.. do thinks 
meete that loned mony be remitted to the debters. 260a 
Warner Alb. Eng. xn, Ixxiv. (2612) 309 She, the Pawne 
accepted, did her loned Ring forgoe. 2740 Connect. Cal. 
Rec. (1874) VIII. 357 Three thousand pounds of loaned 
bills were drawn in for inteiest for the year 2740. 2749 Hud. 
(2876) IX. 455 Mortgages given for the security and pay- 
ment of the last loaned moneys. 2883 Sat. Rev. LV. 498 
An unwarrantably loaned umbrella. 

Loanee (launr). [f. Loan v . + -ee.] One to 
whom a loan has been granted ; a borrower. 

2832 Eraser's Mag. V. 257 Having the honour of being 
the Adam of South American loanees. 1833 Wheweli. tr. 
Grotius II. 65 A loanee is bound to make good the thing 
lent if it be destroyed. 

Loaner (lou-nai). [f. Loan v . + -ER 1 .] One 
who loans or lends ; one who grants a loan. 

2884 Home Mission. Nov. 285 They loan through agents, 
and. .these agents do not protect the interest of the loaner. 
2898 19 th Cent. Sept. 364 Mr. Joseph Jefierson, who is the 
loaner of this collection. 

t Loange. Obs, Also 4-5 loenga. [a. OF. 
loenge ( F. louange), f. her {Inter) to praise.J Com- 
mendation, praise. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 223 Al the poeple of his nobleie 
Loange unto his name seie. c 2399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
24 To the loenge of perdurable gloire. 2485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. 25 He was chosen emperour of Rome wyth grete 
loange. 1490 — Eneydos xvi. 64 Doo bi suche manere of 
wyse, that the loeuynge [f/r] be vnto the attrybuted. 

Loaning 1 (l<5Wnir)), vbl. sb. [f. Loan v. + 
-1NG 1.] The action of the vb. Loan ; lending. 

2740 Connect. Col. Rec, (1874) VIII. 360 The committee 
for the loaning the said bills are to take notice hereof. 
2889 Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 6/2 The President proceeds to 
condemn the loaning of public funds to banks without 
interest. 2902 N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 261 The excessive loan- 
ing of a bank’s lunds to its officers and directors. 

Loaning (l</' r nii]), sb. Sc. and north. Forms : 
4-5 lo»(n)yng(e, 6-7 'toning, 8 lownin, 7- loan- 
ing. [f. Loan sbR- + -ing C] 

1 .. >=Loan sb.% 1. -\Free loaning : a right of way. 
2334 MS. Charter (penes W. Greenwell of Durham), Le 
Lonnynge quod ducit usque Charlawe. 2370 Durham 
Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 60 lnjunctum est omnibus tenenti- 
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LOAN-MONEY. 


LOATHE. 



bus quod faciant les lonyngs. 1475 Extracts Burgh Bee. \ 
Peebles (1872) 1 . 175 Accepand a fre lonyng throw the sayde 
auclie to Glentras as effens to the town to haf of law. 150a 
Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 356 Brakan more lonyng. 1597 
Wills ft Inn. N. C. (Surtees i860) 341 To the loning that 
lvethe betwex Lumley parke paile and Lamb felds. 1610 
N Rutin? Rec. I. 199 For not repayring the loning betwene 
Earbie and West Ronckton. 1832 Act 24-3 Will. IV, c 65 
a - A n y distance to be measured along any street, lane, or 
loaning 186* M’Cosh Supernatural i. v. 92 We steal away 
thro’ some green loaning. 1893 Crockett Stic kit Minister 
114 Leaning on the gate at the head of the loaning. 

2. =L<;AN sb. 2 2. 

fi7go Miss Elliot Song, The Flowers of the Forest i, 
But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet let. ii, See not a Dulcinea in every 
slipshod girl, who drives.. out the village cows to the loan- 
ing. 1882 J. Walker Jaunt to Auld Reekie, etc. 38 
Crummies rootin up the loanin’ Wi weel-filled baggies, 

3. attrib., as loaning- end ; loaning- dike, a wall 
dividing the arable land from the pasture. 

1383 Durham Halm . Rolls (Surtees) 177 De ten. villas 
quia noluerunt facere le lonyngdiks juxta Bishoplaw. 159S 
Reg. Mag. Sig. (1890) 160/2, 6 rudas terrarum . . inter . . lie 
Ovir Frankland ex australi, lie loning-dyke ex occidentali. 
189s Crockett Men of Moss Hags xxxv. 256 Every day 
the old man passed this loaning-end. 

Loa-n-motney. 

+ 1. Money payable as a contribution to a govern- 
ment loan. Ohs. 

1523 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1, I. 221 The ij" of the Li of 
1 one money shalbe payed with a good will and with thanke. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1892) I. 249 There is much murmur- 
ing about the restraint of those that would not conform to 
Loan Moneys. 1659 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1. 431 Sir P, H. 
refusing to part with Loan-money, was called before the 
Lords of the Council, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 
381 Sir Harbottle’s father . . lay long in prison, because he 
■would not pay the loan-money. 

2. Money advanced as a loan. 

1727 T. Amory 24 May in W. B. Weeden Econ. Soe. 
Hist. New Eng. (1890) II. 480 We shall soon see if the 
Loan Money will be continued. The Lower House is for 
it. 1764 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1861J VI. 393 As fast as 
gold and silver shall be paid into the said office, for the 
aforesaid loan money. 1895 Daily News 3 May 9/4 
A decline in the rate for loan money from 4 to 3). 

Loa‘n-o dfi.ee. 

1. An office for lending money to private bor- 
rowers. 

1730 Land. Gaz. No. 5859/9 Subscriptions for erecting .. 
Loan-Offices, Publick Treasuries, &c. pretending to assist 
the Poor, 1732 New Jersey Archives (1894) XI. 3.°+ ^ >ur * 
chasing New-Jersey Currency and keeping it up till they 
could make an Advantage of it by imposing upon the Poor, 
who were in necessity of it to pay into the Loan-Office. 1897 
Daily News 8 May 4/7 Indictments charging against four 
prisoners loan-office and turf frauds. 

2. An office for receiving subscriptions to a go- 
vernment loan. 

*777 ]• Adams Wks. (1854) IX- 45 The design of loan- 
offices was to prevent the farther depreciation of the bills 
by avoiding farther emissions. 1779 Franklin Whs. (1888) 
VI. 428 The interest . . is payable only at the loan office in 
America from whence the bills issued. 1865 H. Phillips 
Amer, Paper Curr. II. 55 Congress, .erected a Loan Office 
in each of the United States. 

attrib. 1781 Franklin Wks. (1888) VII. 178 Accepted a 
number of loan-office bills this day. 

So Loan-officer (U.S.), an official charged with 
the duty of receiving subscriptions to a government 
loan. 

*737 Col. Laws N. York (1895) II. 1040 An Act to facili- 
tate and Explain the duty of the Loan officers in this 
Colony. 1790 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 571 The loan 
officers or collectors, or some other known character, will 
have this additional duty annexed to him. 

Loansom, obs. form of Lonesome. 

Xioap(e, obs. form of Lope v. 

Loar(e, obs. form of Lobe. 

Loasaceous (lduas^-Jbs), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Loasacem : see next and - aceous.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the N.O. Loasacese or Loasene, 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. ; and in some recent Diets. 
Loasad (leb'assed). [f. mod.L. Loasa (prob. 
of S. American origin) + -ad.] A plant of the 
order Loasem or Loasacese (native to tropical 
America), of which Loasa is the typical genns. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 744 The resemblance between 
Loasads and Cucurbits. 

t Loath, sb. Obs. Forms : 1 168, (laa8), 2-4 
lath'e, 4-6 loth(e, 4, 6 Sc. and north, laith., 6- 
loath(e, [OE. lab, orig. neut. of latS Loath a. 
In sense 2 from the vb. Loathe. (Cf. Leth.)] 

1. Something hateful or harmful; evil, harm, 
injury ; an annoyance, a trouble. 

egoo tr. Baida's Hist. v. vi. (Schipper) 576 Eala; hwset ]m 
ffie mycel yfel and la3 dest mid binre aernmge. c 1000 Sax. 
Leechd, I. 74 Donne biSbses innoSes sar settende & liSi^ende, 
paet hit soiia nseni3 lao ne biS. c 1205 Lay. 16073 Nu J>u 
most pat lao on-fon. c 1300 Heevelok 76 Wo so dede hem 
wrong or lath, . . He.dede hem. sone to hauen ricth. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv, (Alexis) 308 pat na man did byme 
lath._ <22400 Sir Fere. 1935 To do that lady no lothe That 
pendid to velany. c 1460 Towneley Myst, xvi. 9 Harmes 
shall ye hen t Ana lothes you to lap. 

2. Dislike, hatred, ill-will ; in later use, in phy- 
sical sense, disgust, loathing. Also to have in 
loath. 

: e**75 Lamb. Horn. 157 Men schedden hate teres for lape 
of pe worlde. ciaoo Okmin 11887 To shildenn }>e wipp all 


hiss lap. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 255 Ich met 
..warnin ow of his laS. 121330 Otuel 603 Eytlier for^af 
oper his lob. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 458 Be now lathe or 
lette, ryghte as be thynkes. c 1420 Caron. Vilod. st. 818 
Ever bytwyne hem was hate & loth. 1508 Dunbar Poems 
vi. 28 Det michi modo ad potandtim And I forgif him laith 
et wraith. 1589 R. Bruce Serin, (1843) 129 We are come 
to such a loath, disdain and off casting of this heaveulie 
food. 1607 Topseli. Four-f. Beasts (1658’ 301 if your 
Horse.. grow to a loath of his meat. 1614 Markham 
Cheap Hush. (1623) 141 They are by experience found to 
breede loathe in the Birds. 1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men 11841) II. 84 What -then hath cast us behind 
them? not our want of wits, but loathe of pains. 1728 P. 
Walker Life Peden (1827) 113 O Scotland, many long and 
great shall thy Judgments be of all kinds.. for Loth and 
Contempt of the Gospel. 

Loath, loth (Mu]?', a. Forms : a. 1 168 , (load, 
laath, lath), 2-3 lath, (3lse8). )S. Sc. and north. 
4~6lath(e, 4-8 laithe, layth(e, 6-9 leath, 4-9 
laith. 7. 3-5 leith, 5-6 ley th. 5 . 2-4 lop, (2 
lod), (3 leo8, lodt, lothgj, 4-6 lothe, (4 lot), 
4-5 looth(e, (7 loathe, lought), 4- loth, 6- 
loath. [Com. Teut. : OE. lad' — Orris. leed (for 
*lMh), OS. led (Du. leed), OHG. leid (MHO. kit, 
leid-; mod.G, as sb., leid sorrow, pain ; cf. leider 
unfortunately, which is properly the comparative 
of the adj.), ON. leiQ-r (Sw., Da. led) OTeut. 
*laij>o-, adopted in Rom. as F. laid, It. laido ugly. 

The ulterior etymology is obscure. Apparently cognate 
are OHG. lewes alas, and possibly OE. Id Lo.] 

+ 1 . Hostile; angry, spiteful. ra> e in M E. Obs. 

Beowulf (Z. 1 1506 past heo bone fyrd-hom Surh-fon ne rmhte 
. . laban fingrum. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3811 He lengit not 
long in his jothe hate. 

1 2 . Repulsive, unpleasant, hateful, loathsome. 

Beowulf (Z.) 134 Wtes pset ge-win to strang laS ond long- 
sum. a 700 Epinal Gloss. 514 Ingratvs, lath, c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 71 And kep us from his waning bat labe gast 
pet la5e ping. axzoa Moral Ode 283 per is pe lope 
sathanas. c 1220 Bestiary 458 Seftes sop ure seppandc . . 
ltiSe and lodlike. c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 369 And niSful neddre, 
lot) an lifter, sal gliden on hise brest neSer. a 1300 Cursor M. 
7829 To dreri ded b a t he be don, Luper ded pan ( printed 
bat] ani in lijf. 01300 Harrow. PI ell 154 Bring ous of this 
lothe hous. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xv. 6 pof pat seme laith 
& outkastynge. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Panins) 771 
A fowle padow . . pat wes laythe to se. 1426 Audelay Poems 
31 Thenkon the leyth lazarwas borne into Abragus baime. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. x. 63 He was fouleand layth tosyght. 
1513 Douglas FEneis 11. ii. 128 But mair abaid, As was de- 
visit, the laith worde furth braid. 1583 Babington C Om- 
ni andm. viii. (1590) 381 Wee should not take any sure com- 
fort til we haue. .altered quite so loath a life. 1592 Wyrley 
Armorie 155 Relaxment fr«,m loth prison strong. 

f b. Const, dat. or to, esp. in him (etc.) loath is, 
■were, etc. to (do so and so); also with clause as 
subject. Obs. 

C&93 K. AIlfred Or os. iv. x. § 7 Swa laS wtes Pena folc 
Scipian..3aet [etc.]. 11.. O. E.Chron. an. 1048 (Laud 

Mb.) Him wtes lac! to amyrrene his agerme folgaft. c 117S 
Lamb. Horn. 31 He his uniseli 3if him is laft to donne pis. 
c 1205 Lay, 4000 pe quike hire wes swa swifte leoft pat letc.]. 
Ibid. 7321 pes tiftende him weslaeS. a 1225 A ncr. R. 200 pisse 
unfteauwe. .is pauh of alleon loftest I printed onloftest] God. 
c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1216 Hir was ysmaeles anger loft. c *290 .S'. 
Eng. Leg. 1. 119/454 Loth 3 vs were any-ping to don. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1102 To blam pe broiper was pam laith. c 1350 


Will. Palerne 1255 Him lob pot^t no lenger to s trine. 01386 
For hym were looth byiaped for 
dke a lo 


Chaucer Manciple's T. 41 
to be. 01420 Ant urs of Arth. 432 To losse swylke'a lord- 
schipe me thynke it fulle laythe. c 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 
1484 Here seruice to him was nat lothe. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur 1. xxii, That is me loth said the knygbt, but sytben 
I muste nedes I wille dresse me therto. 1513 Douglas 
FEneis J. Prol. 489 Bot laith me war, but other offence or 
cryme, Ane brmtell body suld intertrike my ryme, 

1 3 . Ugly ; esp. in phrase for fairer, for loather , 
in the marriage service. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvit. 77 pe wymmen er ritjt layth 
and ill araid. 1403 York Manual (Surtees) p. xvi, I take 
the, N., to my wedded wvfe .. to hold and to haue .. for 
fayrer, for layther. 1484 m Ripon Ch. Acts 162 note. For 
farer for lather. 

Proverb. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 49 The lothe 
stake standeth longe. 

4 . Averse, disinclined, reluctant, unwilling. Const. 
if for) to with inf., also for (a person) to (do some- 
thing), also with sentence as object ; occas. with 
of, to, unto, followed by a sb. 

C1374 Chaucer Booth, n. pr.iv. 27 (Camb. MS.)Shelyueth 
lop of this lyf. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 1. (1495)3 
Loathe to offende I purpose [etc.]. 211400 Cursor M. 

27788 (Cott. Galba) Slewth. .it makes a man lath for to lere. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxiv. 70 She fond the 
so dulle and soo lothe to hir wordes. c 1440 Bone Flor. 
1126 The pope was not lothe To assoyle hym of hys otlie, 
c 1475 R aufCoiljear 702 H e was . .laith for to stynt. 1523 
Ln. Berners Froiss. I. cxciii. 229 The whiche the erle of 
saynt Powle was lothe vnto. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
I. 575 FulNaith he wes . . To put his honour in dame For- 
tonis handis. <» 1548 Hall Chron., Hen , VI, 93 The duke 
of'Gloucester, .beganne to waxe lothe of his supposed wife. 
1598 Deloney Jacke Newb. vii. 86 The lother to speake, 
for that hee could speake but had English. 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy, I. 600 The residue shewed themselues unwilling and 
loath to depart. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, (1632) 1023 
What king hath he lother to punysh his subjects, a 1657 
Sir W. Mure Sonnet hi. 12 (S. T. S.) I. 49 No greif at all 
. . Sail mack me ewer loath of my estait. 1662 J. Bargrave 
Pope Alex. VII (1867) 22 His relations being lought to 
part with the estate they had got by his supposed death. 
1667 Pefys Diary 7 Feb., I . . would be loth he should not 
do well. *713 Berkeley Hylas <y Phil, ii. Wks, 1871 1, 314 


Vou are loath to part with your old prejudice. 1722 Sewel 
Hist. Quakers (1795) I. in. 169 She found him moderate, 
and loth to send her to prison. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(1733)1. 114, 1 am laith that she shou’d tyne. 1811 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XXXI. 5 The Calvinists, .are seen to be. . 
loth to military service. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. 
ix, § x (1862) 113 Would be loath to risk a shilling of it. 1861 
Geo. Eliot Silas M. 62 Lammeter isn’t likely to be loth for 
his daughter to marry into my family. 1890 Sir A. Keke- 
wich in Lam Times Rep. LXII1. 764/1 One is loth to believe 
the similarity is innocent and unintentional. 

b. without construction ; sometimes quasi- aMy. 
Phr. Nothing loath : not at all unwilling. 

c 1475 Lerne or be Lewde 1 1 in Babees Bk., To Lothe, ne 
to Lovyng, ne to Lyberalle of goode. 1608 G. Wilkins 
Pericles vi. (1857) 42 To take alothand sorrowfull departure 
of her. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1039 Her hand he seis’d, 
and to a shadie bank. .He led her nothing loath. 170a 
Rowe Tamerl, 1. i. 406 As Wretches. .Part with their Lives, 
unwilling, loth and fearful. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. i, Thus 
aged men full loth and slow 'the vanities of life forego. 
1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost. (1849) 123 See in 
king’s courts loth Jeremiah plead 1 1832 Thackeray 
Esmond 1. xi, The children were nothing loth, for the house 
was splendid, and the welcome kind enough. 1873 Brown- 
ing Red Cott. Ni.-cap 227 Give me permission to cry ‘ Out 
of bed, You loth rheumatic sluggard !’ 
t C. Displeased, Obs. rare, 
a 1250 Prov. FElfred 363 in O. E. Misc. 124 purh lesinge 
mon is lop. 1670 Dryden Conq. Granada 1. i. (1725) 38 You 
are loth, That, like a perjur’d Prince, you broke your Oath. 

5. Used antithetically to lief in senses 2 and 4. 
See Lief a. 3, and quots. there given. 

+ 0 . quasi-emfe. Reluctantly, slowly, Obs. 

<11340 Hamtole Psalter lxxvi[i], 1 pe laghere is oure 
voice and pe lathere ere we herd. <: 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
11. 11S5 (1234) Of Jring ful ofte loth bygonne Cometh ende 
good. 

Loath to depart. Orig. the tune of a song (prob. 
containing those words) expressive of regret for 
depaiture; transf. any tune played as a farewell. 

1584 Greene Arbasto Wks. (Grosarti III. 211 With that 
she cast on me such a louing looke, as she seemed to play 
loth to depart. 1609 R nvenscroft's Demeromelia in Chap- 
pell Pop. Mus. Old Time I. 173 Sing with thy mouth, sing 
with thy heart. Like faithful friends, sing Loath to depart. 
2657 S. Purchas Pol. P'lying-Ins. 80 Yet againe returning 
to the Hive, with delightful melody singing a loath to de- 
part, [they ] invite all their Sisters to hasten apace, and wait 
upon their Queen now on her coronation day. 1855-7 Chap- 
pell Pop. Mus, Old. Time 1 1. 708 1 1 [xc. ‘ The Girl I left 
behind me ’] has also been played for at least seventy years, 
as a Loth-io-tleparl , when a man-of-war weighs anchor, and 
when a regiment quits the town in which it has been quar- 
tered. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Ward-bk., Loath to depart, 
probably the first line of some favourite song ; formerly the 
air was sounded in inen-of-war, when going foreign, for the 
women and children to quit the ship. 

Loathe (ly u &’), V. Forms: a. 1 16 £ian, 2-3 
laSSen, lathen, 3 la'Sien, 4-6 Sc. and north. lath.e, 
5 laith(0. J3. 3-4 lolSien, 3-5 lo}>e(n, 3-7 lothe, 
(5 loth.ee), 6-7 loth, 5-6 loothe, 6-8 loath, 6- 
loathe. [OE. Indian — OS. lelhon, ON. leid a 
OTeut. type *laip6jan, L*laij>o - Loath a. (OE. 
had Jddan to hate, cause to shun, revile — OHG. 
leidan OT eut. type *laij>jan, i. *ltiiJ>o-.)] 

*j*l. intr. To be hateful, displeasing, or offensive. 
Const, dat. or to. Obs. 

4-893 K. YElfked Oros. in. xi. § 5 pa Cassander past 
geascade jiaet hio 8aem folce )a?ade, ha gegaderade he. fird. 
c 1x75 . Lamb. Horn. 101 pe oferlifa on hete and on wete 
mai.ao pene mon un-halne, and his saule gode la3eft. c 1230 
Halt Meid. 9 pat te schal la$i pi lif, 1297 R. Glquc. 
(Ro11s)75o po f?is kyng leir eldore was, he bigan to lope, Vor 
he so longe liuede, is leue dojtren hope. 1390 Gower Conf. 
III. 217 The barli cake is Gedeon, Which., Schal come and 
seite such usury.. That it schal to us alle lothe. 1393 
Langl, P. PI. C. 1. 173 pat ous lopeth pe lyf er he lete ows 
passe, cx 400 Destr. Troy 12122 For hit [deth] laitbit hir 
les pen on lyue he. <71547 Surrey -<©««'</ iv. 24 If geniall 
brands and bed me lothed not. 1573 Sir C. Hatton Let. 
to Q. Eliz. (Pearson's 81st Catal., 1900, p. 36), So great Dis- 
corde in the sweetness of your most rare & excellent Musike 
as would lothe you. <z 1597 Peele David 4- Bethsabe (1599) 
E iv b, Let not the voice of lthay loth thine eares, 

*]' o. infers. ; also quasi-fw/tero with subj. inf. 
simply or with it. (ft) loathes me (of) m I am 
disgusted (with). Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 324 Smit hine so lutSerliche pet him loSie 
to snecchen eft to [ e. 1303 R. Bkunne 'Hemal. Synne 686 
To penke on hem, forsope me lopys._ 1413 Pilgr. Sowle in. 
ix. (Caxton 1483) 56 Now mowe this folke swolewe ynowe 
of the fyre of helle and lycken till them lothe. c 1430 
Hymns Virg. 85 Thus is pe day come to ny}t pat me lopith 
of my lyuynge. 1530 Pa lsgr. 614/2,1 lothe hisvillanye, or 
it lotheth me of his villanye. *581 J. Bell H addon's 
Anew. Osor. 131 b ; It would have loathed me to have 
rehearsed the same in this place. 1596 Danett tr. Comines 
(1614) 95 It lotheth mee to make mention of this cruelty. 

J- 2 . To be or become disgusted, to feel disgust. 
Const, at, for, of, with (something). Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8123 If men laith with pi lyf, lyffyng in 
erthe. *422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 136 Al the 
roialme thanne rumourt and lothit for that rousty Synne. 
c 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 7718 Of hir life she gan to loothe. 
a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xiii. 4 My maistres hes 
a man of me. That lothis of euery thing bot love, 1609 
Bible (Douay) Num. xxi. 6 Our soule now lotheth at this 
most light meate. 

t 3 . trans. To excite loathing or disgust in (a 
person, etc.). Const, of, . Also, to render (a per- 
son) loath or reluctant to (do something) or averse 
from (something). Obs. 


LOATHED. 

1568 A bp. Pabicer Pref. to Bishops' Bible *1 To lothe 
christen men from reading, by their couert slaunderous 
reproehes of the .scriptures. 1577 Northbhooke Dicing 
<1843) tax Such matters . .as will lothe any honest man or 
good woman to come neare such playes. 1399 H. Burras 
Dyets drie Dinner I) ij, Medlers. .if you deale much, with 
them, they wil extremely irck, and loath you. c 1610 
Women Saints 75 Such a filthie state, as might iothe the 
stomacke of the beholder. 1643 Brinsley Chufth-Remedip 
34 As if one should endeavour to loath a sick man of his 
potion, before it come at him. 1661 H. D. Disc. Liturgies 
6 They are. .good for nothing but to loath pious souls. 

4 . To feel aversion or dislike lor ; to be reluctant 
or unwilling to (do something). Now only with 
stronger sense : To have an intense aversion for; 
to regard with utter abhorrence and disgust. 

The stronger sense in mod. use may be partly due to asso- 
ciation witn the idea of nauseation often implied in the 
specific use 4 b. 

a laoo Moral Ode 128 Wei late he lathetS uuel were, pe 
na mei hit don ne mare. 1300 Poem 7 deadly Sins in 
Brampton Penit. Ps.\ Percy Sue.) 62 Good werk ha lothhh 
to bigynne. 1393 Lanol. P. PI. C. vn. 142 Alle ladies 
me lopen .pat louen . eny worschep. a 1400-50 A lexander 
5J15 Forpi like it to 30m lordschip & lathis 1103 1 my sawis. 
£1418 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 246 Thes Lollardes that 
lothen ymages most. 1508 Dunbar 7 'ua Mariit IVetuen 
328 Thun I him lichtlyit as a lowne, et lathit his maneris. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 114 All though it be that 
thynge that y a lothest moost. *1586 Sidney Arcadia 
m. (1629) 259, I should loath the keeping of my bloud with 
the losse of my faith. 1697 Dkydkn Virg.. Georg, tv. 158 
The Swarms. .loath theirempty Hives, and idlystray. 1784 
Covvi'ER Tasku. 416 In my soul I loath All affectation. 1833 
I-It. Martineau Charmed Sea iii.35 Mother, I. loathe hint. 
a 1862 Buckle Civiliss. (1869' III. iii. 148 Whose malignant 
cruelty .made him. loathed by his contemporaries. 1888 
Bryce Auier. Comimo. III. lxxxi. 73 To dictate their terms 
to statesmen who loathe the necessity of submission. 

absol. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices 104 To breathe and 
loathe, to live atid sigh. 1884 Browning Family 72 Man 
who. - craves and deprecates, and loves and loathes. 

b. To feel an aversion or disgust for (food, etc."). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5610 If in syknesse that he falle, And 
iothe mete & drink withalle. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. m ii. Wks, 1S56 I. 109 lie force him feede on life Till 
he shall loath it. x6xx Bible Prm. xxvii. 7 The full soule 
loatheth an honie combe, a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1686) III. 
Serm. xxxvii. 411 A stomach, surcharg'd with foul, or poison- 
ous matter, which it loaths. 1764 Golosm. Trap. 182 He sees 
..No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, To make him 
lothe his vegetable meal, i860 J. Thomson Philosophy iv. 
v, your stomach soon must loathe all drink and meat. 

Loathed (lou'Sd),/^/. a. [f. Loathe v. + -ei> L] 
That is an object of loathing or disgust; utterly 
disliked, abhorred, detested. 

a 1420 Hocclevk De Reg. Prim, 542 His compaignye is 
vn-to folkis lothid. 1579 Spenser Shcph, Cal. Dec. 70 The 
grieslie Tode-stoole . .And loathed [rfiii loathing] Paddocks 
lording on the same, a 1586 Sidney A rcadia ill. (1633) 305 
But her waiting Jaylors with cruell pitie brought loathed 
life unto her. 1602 iud Pt. Return Jr. P amass. 11. i. 372 
Earth the loathed stage Whereon we act this fained person- 
age. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 178 Frogs, Lice, and Flies, 
must all his Palace fill With loath’d intrusion. 1742 
Collins Ode on Poet. Charac. 13 It left unbless’d her 
loath’d, dishonour'd side. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros <$• 
Psyche Mar. xiii, Her beauty will I mock with loathed lust. 

Hence Loathedness. 

a 1859 L. Hunt Shews Faire Seeming xxvii, What first 
was Love, was now called Loathednesse. 

Loather (iflh’fei). [f. Loathe v. + -er L] One 
who loathes or feels disgust at (anything). 

ifioi Weever Mirr. Mart. Dij, Lotiers of playes, and 
loathers of good preaching. 1665 Boyle Occas. Kcfl. v. 
iii. I1848) 306 The mutinous Loathers of Manna, and lusters 
after flesh, had their wish severely granted. 1885 Tennyson 
Freedom viii, Thou loather of the lawless crown As of the 
lawless crowd, 

Loathful (l<?«*Sful), a. Also 6 lothefull, g-fi 
lothful(l, 8-9 Sc. laithfa’, [f, Loath si?. + -Fiji,.] 

1 . That is an object of loathing or disgust ; hate- 
ful, loathsome. Now rare. 

a 1450 Cav, Mysf, (Shaks. Soc.) 75, I lothfolest that 
levyth. 1481 Earl Worcester Tulle of Old Age (Caxton) 
f 3 b, I demaunde you Scipion and Lelius if the olde age of 
such as delited them in the labonrage of londes semyth 
unto you to be wretched or lothfull. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 111.280 Whosoeuer prepareth himself to praye, 
let hym be lothful to himself in his owne euils. *591 
Spenser M. Hnbberd 735 And lothefull idlenes he doth 
detest. 1892 Times 10 Nov. 3/5 Europeans whose presence 
is so loathful to every right-thinking Mussulman. 

2 . Reluctant, retiring, bashful. Obs. exc. Sc. 

1561 T, Norton Calvins lust. m. xxv, (1634) 485 So that 

yet we bee not lothfull or wearie of long tarrying. *S9* 
Spenser M. Hnbberd 1314 Which when he did with loth- 
full eyes bcholde. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. 6.1 But 
hlate and -laithfa’, scarce can weel behave. 1862 Hislop 
Prov. Scot. A landward lad is aye laithfu’. 

Hence toa'tlifally adv., in a loathful manner, 
with reluctance. X.oa'thfn.lness, the quality or 
condition of being loathful ; reluctance. 

_ 1596 .Spenser F, Q, iv. xii. 32 Proteus . . reading it with 
inward loathfulnesse, Was grieved to restore the pledge he 
did possesses 1887 Hissey Holiday on Road 57 There was 
nothing for it but to loathfuily walk away. 

+ Loa’thiness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Loatht a. 
+ -ness.] Disinclination; reluctance. 

ri449 Pecock Repr. 1. xix, 114 Redinessis into synne and 
lothinessis into good. 

Loathing (LMSiq), vbl. sb. [f. Loathe v. + 
-rxe 1 .] The action of the vb. Loathe; intense 
dislike, abhorrence ; strong distaste (for food). 
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C1340 Hamfole Prose TV. 1 (1866) 33 What es his desire? 
Now, sothely, na thyug hot a lathy nge of all Jus werldis 
blySse. c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494' n. i, 
But he askyth a lothynge of synne. c 1550 Li.oyd Treas. 
Health (1585) I iv, Lothing cometh of inuche corrupte meate 
or sum grosse and sharp humor. x6xx Bible Transt. Pref. 
P 15 To weane the curious from loathing of them for their 
euery-where-plainenesse. 1614 W. Philosopher's Ban- 
quet 75 Medlers helpe the loathing of the stomack, being 
taken in the instant thereof. 1657 Sparrow Bk. Com. 
Prayer (1661) 270 Which. . hymn. . though it should be said 
night and day yet could it never breed a loathing. 1713 
Steele Guardian No. 17 9 xo Objects .. who would now 
move Horror and Loathing. 1718 Quincy Cornpl, Disp. 31 
It. .does often occasion Loathings and Gripes. '• 1792 Burns' 
Prose Wks. 93 note , Burns marked his loathing of remu- 
neration by the use of even a stronger term than this. 1838 
Dickens Hick. Nick, xxxiii, Your brother’s widow and her 
orphan shun you with disgust and loathing, a 1862 Buckle 
Civil/s. (1869) III. ii. 48 It is this loathing at tyranny., 
which makes it impossible that tyranny should ever finally 
succeed. 1901 xgth Cent. Aug. 2x4 Hunters will tell you 
of the absolute loathing generated for venison when [etc.]. 

+ b. Comb. : loathing-stock, an object of 
loathing. Obs. 

x6azS. Ward IVoe to Drunkards (1627) 35 Hee hath, .with 
Beere made thy body a carkase fit for the Biere, a laughing 
and lothing-stocke. .to men and Angels. 

Loathing (hm-Sigh ppi. a . [f. Loathe v.x 

-ing -.] That loathes, in senses of the vb. 

+ 1 . That causes loathing or disgust; disgusting. 
1508 Dunbar Fiyfingw. Kemtedie 102 Laithly and lowsy, 
als lathand as ane leik. 2614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet 
52 Goose- egges are loatliing ; yeelding an euill taste and 
sauour. . 1683 Trvon Way to Health xix. (1697) 418 You 
deliver them [Daughters! up, and force them into loathing 
Embraces. 

2 . That feels disgust or is disgusted. 
c X38S C’tess Pembroke Ps. cvii. vi, Their lothing soule 
doth foode refraine. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets Drie Dinner 
P3b, Clowdiag the loathing ayr with foggie fume Of Dock- 
Tabacco. . 1825 Lytton P'alkland 46, I looked upon the 
aims of others with a scornful and loathing.eye. • 

Llenca Iioa'tMmgly adv., in a loathing manner, 
as one who feels a loathing or disgust. 

1656 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcv. 380 Yea, let them listen, 
lothingly, what Icsuites propound Gainst Kings and States, 
1824 Lamb Lett, (1888) II. x-ia, I was loathingly in expecta- 
tion of hrencheese. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story II. 378 Again 
I recoiled — vvrathfully, loathingly. 

LoathleSS, a. Obs. [OE. Idbleas, f. hid 
harm, Loath sb. + -Has -less.] Harmless, innocent. 

C1050 Vac. in Wr.-Wtilcker 4x9/2 Inmuncs, laplease. cxaoo 
Trin, Coll. Horn. 49 Loftles is pe man pis ne do<S ne ne 
qua<5 ne bench no ping pat he [etc.], a 1225 Juliana 45 
Codes licome bat he nom of bat lahlese rneideu. 

Hence j* Loa'tlilessness, innocence. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 Deflen De bireueden him alle 
his riche weden bat waren. .unde&licnesse and loSlesnes.se. 

LoatlYliness (Iffu’tSlines). £f. Loathly a. + 
-NES 3 .] The quality of being loathly ; hatefulness, 
hideemsness, loathsomeness. Now rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 371 b/2, I shal cutte of my nose 
so that euery man shal hate me for my lothelynes. 1531 
Elyot Gov. iii. xxv. The deformitie and lothelynes of vice. 
1587 Golding De Momay xxx. 482, I will none of your 
sacrifices.. al such things are but smoke and louthlynes in 
my sight 1846 G. S. Faher Lett. Tractar. Secess. 245 
Popery. . through the loathliness ofits own corruptions [etc.]. 

Loathly (l^uftli), a. Forms: X laSSlio, 2-3 
lotSlio, 3 lad-,la 35 -, lqB^e^iche, 3-4 lod(e)lich; e, 
-like, -lyoh, lojely-ch, 4 lat-, laj)-, lopli, 
loth(e)-, lopliohe, 4-6 lod(Q)ly, loth.(e)lie, -ly, 
(5 labhely, loodly, loopali, lotly), 5-6 layth(e)- 
liche, -ly, 6 Sc. lathly, laitlie, -ye, 6- loathly. 
compar. 3 ltt 5 luker, super/. 3 la's*-, lodlukest, 4 
lod lakes t. See also Laidly. [uE, lafilic ( -OFris. 
Udllk, OS. mitk , O.HG. leidltk, MHG. leidclich, 
kitlich, ON. teiUlig-r ), f. hid Loath a. + -lie -lyL] 
Hateful, disgusting, loathsome, repulsive, hideous, 
horrible. Rare, in 17th and 18th cents. ; revived in 
the 19th c. as a literary word. 

> 900 tr. Baida’s Hist. mi. xiv. (Schipper) 260 Mon lajilice 
deabe )mne cvning aewealde. a 1175 Cot/. Horn. 219 
Awende.,to loolice deoflen. <11200 Moral Ode 279 per 
ligget la'Sliche fend in stronge ralceteie. <1x225 After. R. 
66 Ower greste, ,& ower lodlukeste sunnen. cxa$o Ge>t. & 
Ex. 3030 So woren he lodelike on to sen. <1x300 Cursor M. 
20420 Lokes. .bat liaman of all our fer bi-fore hir mak lafli 
chere. 13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 
584/383 That forehed is ludly That is calouh arid bare. 
CX386 Chaucer Wife's T. 244 Thou art so loothiy, and so 
oold also. 1393 Langl, PL C. xvn. 265 Ypocri.-ie. .is 
ylikned in iatyn to a lothliche dounghep. 14x3 Pilgr. 
Sosvle (Caxton) 1. xiii. (1859) 10 He hath. . wesshen in the 
lothely lake of cursyd luxury. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
cxvii. Kvj, My clothyng semeth to yow lothly. 1501 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. xx, 5one Caiiue. .A laithlie ryrae 
dispitefull and subtelle Compylet hes. *552 in Vicary's 
Anat. (t888) App, xvi. 313 If. .ye shall happen to espie 
any person e infected with any lothelie grief or disease. 
1591 Spenser Tears Muses 335 Clerks they to loathly idle- 
nes entice. x6xo Shahs. Temp, iv. i. 21 Discord shall be- 
strew The vnion of your bed. with weedes so loathly That 
you shall hate it both. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. 543 
In chamber brooding like a loathly toad. <2x839 Phaud 
Poems (1864) II. 309 And hide reluctant Truth in Error’s 
loathly veil. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus cviii. r Loathly 
Comini us. x886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 11. vi, A knight 
was sent forth to kill a dragon or a loathly worm. 1896 
Barrie Plarg. Qgilvy vi, (1897) 115 She sighs at sight of 
her son, dipping and tearing, and chewing the loathly pen. 

f b. absol" or quasi-4^. A mooster. Obs. 


LOATHSOME; 

<■1400 Dcstr. Troy 934 Fie laid on pat loodly, lettyd he 
noght, With dynttes full dregh, till he to dethe paste. 

Loathly v 1 , adv. Forms: see Loath a, and 

-ly -. [OE. lab lice, f. MS Loath a. + -lice -ly 
1 1 . In a manner to cause loathing; foully, 
hideously, dreadfully, shockingly. Obs, ‘‘ 

<2X000 Booth. Metr. xxvi. 83 (Sedgefield) 196 pa Se leon 
waeron on gunnon lattice yrrenga ryn. c 1205 Lay. 7935 
Ladliche [c 1275 loblicke] heo feohten. a 1240 Lofsong 'vx 
Cott. Horn. 205 Ich am lodliche i-hurt ine licame and ine 
soule. <1x300 Cursor M. 7358 pe find, .laitbii sal his licain 
dight. c 1320 Cart. Love 1136 He. .lodliche was bi-lad al 
for vre sake, c 1475 Rauf Coityar 139 Of ilk airt of" the 
Eist sa laithly it laid. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/r A 
cytyzen of parys. .lothely sweryng had blasphemyed Jhesu 
cryste. 1600 Fairfax Tasso v. xxxii, With dust and blood 
his locks were loathly dight. 

f b. With abhorrence or detestation. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1090 Alle pat longed to hiper ful 
1 diy he hated. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. i. 31 Seeing how 
lothly opposite I stood To his vnnaturall purpose. 

2 . Reluctantly, unwillingly. Now rare. 

2S47 J- Harrison Exhort. Scottes H vij b, In punishyng 
you, lie d 'd it lothely. 1556 J. II nv wood Spider ,y F. xdit 
14 Lothlie he losrd his arms, and leete him go. 1624 Trag, 
Aero iv. vi. in Bulleii O. PI. I. 78 Thou loathly this im- 
prisoning flesh putst on. 1641 Sanderson Scrm. (1681) II. 
11, I know how lothly men are induced to suspect them- 
selves to be in an error. x8xx Scott Don Roderick 11. v, For 
Roderick told of many a hidden thing Such as are lothly 
utter’d to the air. 1845 T. W, Coit Puritanism 408 Mr. 
Knowles loathly admits, that [etc.]. 1880 Mrs. C. Readk 
Brown Hand A White HI. iv. 102 The child goes, hut 
loathly, and crying that site will come to see them very soon. 
Hence + I>oa - thlilieaa rare — l , loathsomeness. 
1340 Ayenb. 203 pet is apert tokne pet . . pe lodlichede 
byeb ine pi herte, 

t Loa'thly, v. Obs. In 3 lc’Slichen, 6 Sc. 
laithly. [f. Loathly a.] a trans. To make 
loathly or repulsive ; to disfigure, b. To look 
upon as loathly ; to loathe. 

<x 1225 Auer. R. 256 Vor a lute clut mei lodlichen swuftea 
muchel ihol peclie. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 381, 
I him forleit as a lad, and lathlyk him mekle, 

Loatlmess (Iffu-pufs), a. [f. Loath a. + -kess.] 
The quality or condition of being loath, 
fl. In various senses of Loath a . : Harmfulness, 
enmity; unpleasantness. Obs. 

C% 175 Lamb. Horn. 95 He wes_ dreihninde on pissere 
worlde . . mid nane laftnesse and mid sibsumnesse, <2x225 
Auer. R. 3x0 He. .baueff. ,lo3nesse of ham alle, as Ieremie 
witneS : Onmes amici ejns spreverunt earn, c 1400 Dcstr. 
Troy R949 It ledis vnto lailhnes and vnlefe werkes. 1529 
More Dyaloge lit. Wks. 1229/1 You tel me the lothnes of 
the losse, and the comfort of the keeping. 

2 . Reluctance; disinclination. Const, to with 
inf . ; rarely of with gerund. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26589 And tell pi sins ilkan hi nam, for 
lathnes . leue pou noght, ne scam, c 1528 Hen. VIII in 
Fiddes Wolsey (1726) 11. 140 Tlie other shall declare and 
shew the loathnes that is in him . . to be displeased. 1529 
Sir T. More ' Suppl. Souls n. Wks. 316/2 Duters doctours 
allege diuers causes of his heauines and lothnes at y‘ time 
to depart & die. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. n. i. 130 The faire 
soule her selfe Waigh'd betweene loathnesse and obedience. 
16x6 Hayward Sauct, Troub. Soul I. i. (1620) 16 How doth 
my resolution sticke betweene loathnesse and necessitie? 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 545 A loathnes of running 
to close without elearoes. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. h. 
547 The negligence or lothness of the Bishop, to prosecute 
them. r 

Loathsome a. Forms : qlopsom, 

4- 5 loothsom, 4, 6-7 Sc. and north, laithsum, 
-some, 5 lathestim, loth(e)stun, 6-9 loth(e)- 
som(e, 7-8 loathaom, 6- loathsome, [f. Loath 
sb. + -some ; -OHG. leidsamJ] 

1 . Exciting disgust or loathing, (Now always 
with emotional implication.) a. In physical sense : 
Exciting nausea ; offensive to the senses ; noisome, 
sickening. 

<11300-1400 Cursor M. 23229 (Gbtt ) Fell dragons and 
tadis bath ., ful laithsum [Cott. wlatsum] on to here and se 
. .par sal he. x'398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xvi. (1495) 
121 Yf the teeth were hare they were loatbsom and nat fayr. 
c 1460 Pot. Ret. 4' L. Poems 172 Man is but lothesum eorthe 
and claye. 1561 H oby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer iv. 11577) 
S viij, Unwittinglye otherwhile eate some lothesome and 
abhorring meate, 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1, v. 72. A most in- 
stant Tetter bak’d about, Most Lazar-like, with vile and 
loathsome crust, AH my smooth Body. 1671 Milton Samson 
480 Thou must not. .Lie in this miserable loathsora plight 
Neglected. 1703 Maundrei.l Journ. Jems. (1732) and 
let. after p. 145 A Gouty scrofulous Substance, very loath- 
som to look upon. 1748 Anson’s Voy. in. viii. 383 The 
stench of the hold [was] loathsome beyond all conception. 
1847 GrotR Greece (1862) III. xxvii, 42 She died shortly 
of a loathsome disease, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv, I. 
432 A loathsome volatile salt, extracted from human skulls, 
was forced into his mouth. 

Comb. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. II, 671 Covered from 
head to foot with loathsome-smelling scabs. 

b. In a, moral sense : Ha.eiul, distasteful, odious, 
repulsive, shocking. 

CX440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W.'de W. 1494] 1. Ixiii, Wytb 
thy pryde thou defowlest all thy good defies and inakyth 
hem loothsom in the.syghte of thy lorde. 1567 Gude t\r 
Godlie Balt. (S. T. SO 218 How lusting lufe, that laithsum 
sin, The oppin eyift of sum do blind. X579 Lyly Enphues 
(Arb.) xi2 If I^tvwe seeme loathspnieuinto; thee, searene the 
secrets of Physicke. 1666 Hvkyus ■ Grace Ab. f 84, I was 
more loathsome in my own Eyes than was a Toad. 1748 
Hume Ess. Mor. 4- Polit, xix. 208 The Mind, unexercis’d, 
finds every Delight insipid and loathsome, 1872 Holland 
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LOBATION) 


LOATHSOMELY. 


Marl. Prnph. 93 Death can but loose a loathsome bond. 
1874 L. Siephen Hours in Library (1892) 1 . vii. 259 He 
■was free from the errors wliich make some of Rousseau’s 
confessions loathsome. 

-j- 2. Affected with loathing or disgust; dis- 
gusted. Const of. Obs. 

!$•}•] Harrison England hi. xv. [ix.] (1877)11. 61 We, as loth- 
some of this abundance, or not liking of the plentie. 1579 
Twyse P his icke agst. Fori. 1. xxiv. 34 a, Thou mayest 
refresh thy loathsome and weened minde. 

Loathsomely (ld“'(5s»mli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In a loathsome manner. 

1. In a manner to excite loathing ; disgustingly, 
foully, repulsively, shockingly. 

a 1425 Cursor M. 15825 (Trin.) pei,. lugged him tojjsumly 
oner hides dale & slowje. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. 
(Paifr.) 48 No dead carrion so loathsomely stincketh in the 
nose of any earthly man, as [etc.]. 1577 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. 

(1659 1 209 Those that are., lothsomely apparelled, may knock 
long before they enter. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 371 
Alexander . . rotted lothsomely. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 

II I. 174 Favourites must he now observ'd, little Engines of 
Power attended on, and loathsomly caress’d. x858 Ruskin 
Time 4- Tide vi. (1891) 35 Our English masks are only 
stupidly and loathsomely ugly. 

+ 2. With reluctance or hesitation, reluctantly. 
xg6r T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 106 Nothing ought to 
be Iothesomly receiued, which [etc.]. 

Loathsomeness (i<?oT>’&»mnes). [f. Loath- 

SOJtJB t -NESS,] 

1. The quality or condition of being loathsome, 
whether in a physical or moral sense. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1641 A 1 lathsumnes o wikkudhede 
has filed !>e werld on lenth and brede. a 1340 _ H ampolk 
Psalter cii. 2 Delite of syn be noght in tin sight : bot 
lathsumnes of syn. a 1529 Skelton Dk. Albany’SSks. (Dyce) 
II. 72 Euer to vemayne..In lousy latbsumnesse. 1654 T. 
Hall (title) The Loathsomnesse of Long Haire. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler's Trav. 11760). IV. 373 To observe the sudden 
change of vain beauty into loathsomeness. 1857-8 Sears 
A than. xvi. 135 The.. utter loathsomeness of those crimes. 
1883 Content/. Res>. Dec. 800 If there is beauty, it is mated 
with hideousness and loathsomeness. 

b. qunsi-twzrr. Something loathsome, a loath- 
some object 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasitt. Par Peter 7 Those sacri- 
fices of Moses are now all ready growen in to a lothesome- 
nes. 1565 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 312 For auoiding 
of putrefaction, or some other lothsomnesse. 1656 Earl 
Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts.fr, P amass, t. xiii. (1674) 16 
Those enormous and hatefull loath so m nesses, which do so 
much nau-eale good mens eyes. 1867 Busuneu. in Honrs 
at Home Nov. 6 The very tiling now wanted . . is a good 
supply of disfigurements, . . loathsomenesses, objects of aver- 
sion and disgust. 

f 2. A feeling of loathing, disgust, or repugnance; 
aversion, dislike, reluctance nausea, Obs. 

C1425.SY. M ary o/Oignies it. ii. in Anglia VIII. 154/28 She 
receyued no worldesioye. .hutforsoke hem wipa lohsumnes 
of herte. 1535 Elyot Cast. Holt he (1541) 28 b, Southistel 
..causeth fastidiousnes or lothsomnesse of the stomake. 
1556 Cecil in Fronde Hist. Eng. (1881) VII. 450 The loath- 
someness of the Queen's Majesty to consent thereto. 1560 
Baus tr. Sleidane's Comm, tgo Neyther that they runne 
away from them, or fordo them selues for impatientnes and 
lothsomenes of that estate [slavery]. 1620 Vknner Fin 
Recta (1650) 132 The sweet Oranges . . cause lothsomnesse 
in the stomack. 1635 Pagitt Ckristidnogr. in. 11636) xt.8 
Loathsomenes.se to drinke after others. 1807 E. S. Barrett 
Rising Sun II. 103 We must now, unwillingly, and with a 
decree of loathsomeness, proceed to give some few examples 
of it. 1808 Southey L it. (1856) II. 104 No sentiment can 
be excited except of hatred and disgust, which approaches 
to loathsomeness. 

Loathy (Du’Si), a. arch. Also 5-6 lothy. [f. 
Loath sb. + -y.] = Loathsome. 

1481 Caxton Reynard <Arb.) 16 Neuer man sawe fowl hr 
ne iothyer beest. a 1529 Skelton Agst. Garnescke 29 Wks. 
(Dyce) I. 1x7 Your wynde sebakyn sliankkes, your longe 
lothy legges. 1587 Golding De Mortuty xi. (1617) 170 
Things which seem most filthy and lathy. 1840 Browning 
Sordello iv. 23 Docks, quitch;,; rass, loathy mallows no man 
plants. 1855 Kingsley IVestsu. Ho t xx. (1S81) II. 127 The 
loathy floor of liquid mud lay bare beneath the maugrot e 
forest. 

Loave,obs. f. L ave sbJ and a.; var. Loves. 2 Obs. 
Leaved, Loaving: see Loafe d , Loaf in o vbl.sbX 
Loaver, variant of Lower, hire, 
t Lob, sb. 1 Obs. [OB. lobbe wk. fem. ; cf. lopfe. 
Lop sb.] A spider. 

cxooo Lamb. Ps. Ixxxix. xo < Bosw.) Ure 3;mr swa swa 
lobbe [Vulg. stent arauecti] o< 53 e rynge beo|> asmeade. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter xxxviii. 15 pou madest bis soule to 
stumblen as a lob [Vulg. sicut araneam ]. Ibid. Ixxxix. 10 
Our yeres shat jsetichen as |xe lob. 

Lob (lfb), sb.- Also 6-7 lobbe, 9 lobb. [Perh. 
onomatopoeic in origin. Several Tent, words of 
similar sound express the general notion of some- 
thing heavy, clumsy, or loosely pendent: cf. e.g. 
EFiis. lobijie hanging lump of flesh, MLG. and 
eaily mod. Du. lobbe, luhbe (mod. Du, lob, lubbe) 
hanging lip, also ruffle, hanging sleeve, Da. lohbes 
clown, bumpkin, Norw. hi fib, htbba short stout 
person.] 

+ 1. The pollack. Obs. (Cf. Lob- keeling.) 

*357 Act xt Edit). JIT, Stat. 3. c. 2 Les trois Sortz de Tub, 
lyng, & coo. 1607 Cowell inter/r., Lobbe is a' great kind 
of north sea fish. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1769 Pennant 
Zeal. III. 161. 

.2. A country bumpkin ; a clown, lotif, Now dial. 
*533 Image Ypocr, 1645 To prove cure prelates goddes 


And lay men very lohbes. Ibid. 2275 Frier bib, ffrier bob, 
ffrier lib, ffrier lob, 1550 Lever Perm. (Arb.) 65 The rude 
lohbes of the countrey, whiehe be to symple'to paynte a lye. 
1590SHAKS. hi ids. N. ii. i. 16 Farewell thou Lob of spirits, 
He be gon. 1603 Dekkek Wonderjull Years. B iij, The 
sight of a flat-cap was dreadfull to a Lob. 1609 Holland 
Avitit. Marcell. xvn. ix. 91 One that, under the shew of 
wisedome and learning, was a very lob and foole. _ 1658 
Cleveland Unstick Rampant Wks. (16871 456 William 
Greyncob an Hind. .. This Lob too was made principal 
Prolocutor. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlvii, The Country 
Lob trudg'd home very much concern’d. 1854 W. Gaskell 
Lectures Dial. 13 We sometimes hear a heavy clumsy man 
called ‘ a great lob of a felley ’. 

3. Something pendulous, e. g. the wattles of a 
fowl, hanging blossoms or ornaments, etc. rare. 

x 638 R. Holme Armoury It. 245/2 The Cock of the 
Mountain, .hath . . about the cheeks two red fleshy lobs or 
gills. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly (1877) 3 
Immense steel spurs, inlaid with silver filigree, and furnished 
with ‘ lobs ’ attached to them. 

4. A lump, a large piece ; a nugget (of gold) ; a 
‘ lump ’ (of money). Chiefly dial. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Lnb, a thing heavy and unwieldy. 
Dumfr. 1843 W. Carlkton Traits Irish Peasantry I. 8 
Any how we'll gain a lob by it, I’m thinking. 1847 Halli- 
wei.l, Lob. .(2) A very large lump. Line. 1863 Once a week 
III. 535 (Farmer) He must have a regular lob of gold stowed 
away somewhere. 1884 Rogers Hew Rush 1. 5 Imagine 
future ‘loirs ’ of which they share. 

5. Brewing. A thick mixture (see quot.). 

For the sense cf. Loblolly, Lobscouse. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 103 When the wort is discharged 
into the gyle-tun, it must receive its dose of yeast, which 
has been previously mixed with a quantity of wort, and left 
in a warm place till it has begun to ferment. This mixture, 
called lobb, is then to be put into the tun, and stirred well 
through the mass. 

6 . attrib and Comb., as lob like adj. and aclv. ; 
f lob-coat = Lobcock ; lob grass dial., Bromtis 
mollis ; lob-tailing vbl. sb, and f>pl. a. (see quots. ). 

1604 I Fit of a IVomau (Comedy G 3 b, My hush and my 
pot, cares not a grants, for such a Nob-coate, farewell. 
1756 Lisle Observ. Hush. ‘ 1757) 72 The grass which coumry- 
people cal! the booded-grass, or ’ lob-grass, is.ap patently of 
but little value. 1605 Sylvesti r DuBartas n.iii. 1 . Abraham 
589 He yawns; and leaning-on His C Lob-like) elbow hears 
This Message don. i6ix Cotgr., Hutment i , grownednll, sot- 
ish, lumpish, heauie-headed, loh-like. 1867 Smyth Sailer's 
Word-bk., 'Lob- tailing, the act of the sperm whale in 
violently beating the water with its tail. 1899 F. T. Buli.en 
Idylls Sea xii. 75 It sounded . asif an extra large whale were 
* lob-tailing 1 — 1. e. poised in the water head downwards, and 
striking deliberate blow's upon its surface with his mighty 
flukes. 

7- attrib. passing into adj. Rustic ; clownish,, 
loutish ; clumsy. Also appos. as quasi- propt-r name. 

1508 Dunbar Tua. Mariit IVertten 387, I wes Iaith to be 
loppin with sic a lob avoir. 1593 ‘ P. Foiu.face ’ Bacchus 
Bountie A 4, The Beziladistes, those deuout doctors of Lob 
libers canne. 1603 H. Crosse Virtues Commie. (1878) 82 
It is a world of sport to henre how some such clouting 
beetles rowle in their loblogieke. 1613 Bkaum. & Fi_ Knt. 
Burning Pestle 111. iv, There's a pretty tale of a Witch, .. 
that bad a Giant to tier sonne, that was cal'd Lob-lie-by- 
tiie-fire. 1653 Ukquhart Rabelais 1. xxv. 116 Grouthead 
gnat-snappers, lob-dotterels, gaping changelings [etc.]. 1873 
Mrs. J. H. Ewing Lob Lie-by-the-P'ire Introd. 3 Lob Lie- 
by-tbe-fire — the Lubber -fiend, as Milton calls him— is a rough 
kind of Brownie or House Elf. 1879 G, M eredith Egoist I. 
Prelude 4 They lump along like the old lob-legs of Dobbin 
the horse. 

Lob (l?b), sbO Mining. Also lobb. pi. Steps 
m a mine. Also applied to an irregular vein of ore 
resembling a flight of steps. 

1681 Houghton Contfl. Miner (F-. D. S.), Lobs, steps that 
ascend or descend within the mines, as stairs up to and 
down from a chamber. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. M. j b. 
When we drive Dipping downwards, we go by Stairs or 

I. obbs so as the diping requires. 1769 A at. Hist, in A nn. 
Reg. 99/1 The descent is about 160 yards, through different 
lodgments, by ladders, lobs, and cross-pieces of timber let 
into the rock. 1851 Taiting Man love's Lead Mines Gloss. 
28 Also when the ore in a vein does not go down perpen- 
dicularly, but only a few yards at once, then level for 
a yard or two, and then sets down again, such veins are 
called lobbs. 

Lob (Vbl, sbj Thieved slang. Also lobb. 
A box ; a till. 

1718 C. Higgin True Discov. 15 (Farmer) A wedge lobb, 
alias gold or silver snuff-box. X753 Discov. John Poulter 
(ed. 2) 39 A Lobb full of Glibbs, a Box full of Ribbons. 18x2 

J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Lob, a till or money-drawer, 1868 
Temple Bar XXIV. 537 ‘ Lob ’ means the till, 

b. Comb. : lob-crawler, a till-thief; lob-crawl- 
ing, -sneaking, robbing tills. 

1887 J. W. Horsley Jottings from fail 25 Poor old Jim, 
the *lob crawler, fell from Racker and got pinched. 1894 
A. Morrison Tales Mean Streets 259 Scuddy made a com- 
fortable living in the several branches of *lo!xrawling and 
peter claiming. x868 Temple Bar XXIV. 537 Stealing the 
till and opening the safe is what we call “lob-sneaking’ 
and 1 Peter-screwing 

Lob (Vbl, sbfi Games, [f. I.oe vi] 

1. Cricket. A slow underhand ball. 

1875 Times 29 June 12/1 At 67 Mr. Greenfield tried three 
overs of lobs. 1882 Daily Tel. so May, Humphreys tried 
his lobs once more, and got rid of Garrett almost directly. 
1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 250 An article on bowlingwould 
not he complete without some reference to slow underhand, 
or, to, use the familiar word, ‘lobs’. 

attrib . 1883 Standard 3 Aug. 6/5 Preston made a very 
poor show .. against the lob bowling of Mr. Walker. 1888 
Steel & Lyttelton Cricket (Badm. Libr, ) 160 Every bats- 
man ,. knows the danger of playing wildly at under-hand 


* lobs ’. . . Occasional mistakes are made, no doubt, when 
an unexpected lob bowler appears. 

2. Lawn-tennis. (See quot.) Also attrib. in 
lob-volley. 

1890 Heathcote Tennis (Badm. Libr.) 238 When a lob 
is about to drop near the base-line it is now generally 
returned either by the * lob-volley which is a defensive 
stroke, or the player runs back and returns it again with a 
lob. Ibid. 242 The ‘ lob ’ is a ball tossed high in the air, 
and, if possible, over the opponent's head. . . As a ‘ toss ’ it 
■was known and tolerated long before it was condemned as 
a * lob ’. Ibid. 245 The service, the stroke off the ground, 
the volley, the half-volley, and the lob. 

Lob (lfdi), v. inflected lobbed (Dbd), lobbing, 
[f. Lub sb.-\ 

+ 1. intr. To behave like a 'lob* or lout, Obs. 

1596 J. Smyth in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 92 There is 
no man that doth well knowe rnee, that will beeleeve that I 
would (if 1 had not been distempered by surfeit and drinke) 
ryde lobbinge and dawinge to rayle at your Lordship. 

2. irans. To cause or allow to hang heavily ; to 
droop. ? Ohs. exc. s la tig. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, tv. ii. 57 Their pooTe lades Lob 
downe their heads, dropping the hides and hips. 1821 
Egan Real Life in Land. 1. 187 The dancing party . . were 
lobbing their lollys [= heads] on., the table. 

3. intr. To move heavily or clumsily; to walk 
along with, a slow lumbering movement. Of a cab- 
man : To 1 crawl ’ or ‘ prowl ’in search of a fare. 

1819 Paul Bobbin Sequel 21 (E. D. D ) So off I lobb’d. 
1843 Blatkw. Mag. LIIl. 81 Keeping a sharp look-out for 
any night cabman who may he 1 lobbing’, as the phrase is, 
off his stand. 1847 Halhwlll s.v., To lob along, to walk 
loungingly. 1849 E. E. Namrr Excurs. S. Africa II. 363 
The lion . . may next be seen lobbing up some open grassy 
ascent. [1865: see Lobbing vbl. tA] 1887 L. Olutiant 
Episodes 86 The enemy’s shells came lobbing into it [the 
trench], 1898 Blackiv . Mag. Dec. 744/1 Our ponies, .lobbing 
and lurching through the heavy sand. 

4. irans. To throw heavily or clumsily ; to toss 
or bowl with a slow movement. In Lawn-tennis , 
to strike (a ball) well into the air so as to fall at 
the back of the opponent’s court ; also absot. 

1847 Halmweix, Lob. (ti 'To throw gently. Sussex.. .( 7) 
To cast or throw. Durham. 1880 Maitland in Eucycl. 
Brit. X 1 . 3T3/2 Suppose . . that shell are being lobbed from 
behind a parapet at high angles into a work. 1884 Mil. 
Engineering (ed. 3) I. u. 70 Sandbags .. which are pulled 
down one by one, and . .lobbed over the others by hand. 
1889 W. M. Brownlee l.aum-Teunis 141 If you can lob at 
a good pace just over his betid, you may beat hint altogether, 
and score. Ibid. 142 Su eet . , lobbed to him six balls in 
succession. x8gx R. Killing Life's Handicap 87 Martini. 
Henri carbines that would lob a bullet into an enemy’s camp 
at one thousand yards. 

5. Brewing. To add ‘ lob ’ (see Lob sb.' 2 5 ) to 
(wort). 

1838 [see Lobbing vbl. sb.]. 

0. JUelallurgy. (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech,, l.obbing(Metall rgyt, breaking 
blocks of ore into pieces with the hammer, for assortment as 
to quality with such ores as copper, and for more effectual 
treatment in the preparatory roasting or calcining pro- 
cesses. 

Hence Lobbed/// a. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 17 July 4/1 [Champion Lawn Tennis] 
A lobbed return with a twist. 

Lobar (lA’i-baj). a. [ad. mod.L. lobar- is, f. L. 
lobus Lobe : see -Alt 1 .] Pertaining to a lobe. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1873 T, H. Green Introd. 
Pathol. 287 This form of pneumonia almost invariably 
affects an extensive portion of the lung, hence the term 
‘lobar’ which is applied to it. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lobar 
arteries, the arteries which are distributed to the lobes of 
the brain. Lobar fissures, the sulci between the cerebral 
and cerebellar lubes. 

Lobate (lnu'b^t), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. mod.L. 
lobatus, f. L. lobus Lobe : see -ate -.] Having or 
characterized by lobes, lobed. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. v. (1765) 178 T.obate, lobed ; 
when they are divided to the Middle into Parts that stand 
wide from each other, and have their Margins convex- 1785 
Martyn Rousseau's Bat. xxi. (1794' 290 The leaves.. so 
deeply serrate as to be almost lobate. 18x6 W. Smith 
Strata /dent. 23 The lobate Oyster, or Gryphus. 1871 
W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 14 Thallus . . crustaceous, 
granulese or lobate. 1872 Oliver Eleitt. Bot. n. 140 Sweet 
Mignonette. An herbaceous (garden) animal, with alter- 
nate entire or lobate exstipulate leaves. 1872 Nicholson 
Palxont. 323 Fins not lobate. 1875 Huxley in Eucycl 
Brit. I. 132/1 The oral and aboral pole, or the oral only, 
bearlobaie appendages. 1890 Coues Field A Gen. Orni- 
thol. it. 195 In the lobate font, a paddle results not from 
connecting webs; but from a series of lobes or flaps along 
the sides of the individual toes. 

Hence Lo'bately adv., so as to form lobes. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 616 Substipitate, lobately 
divided. 

Lobated (Itffb^ted), a. Nat. Hist, [f, as 
Lobate + -ed k] = Lobate. 

1703 Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXI II. 1425 The twigs and 
footstalks are Thorny, the Leaves single, sometimes lobated. 
1775 Jenkinson Brit. Plants Gloss- 1862 C. A. Johns Brit. 
Birds ■ 18741 p. xxiv, Toes three or four, more or less con- 
nected by a membrane at the base, sometimes lobated. 

Lobation (WijH'Jbn). [f. Lobatk ; see -ation } 
The formation of lobes ; the condition of heing 
lobate. 

1840 Blyth, etc Cuvier's Anint. Kiugd. 1 1849) 246 The 
Phalaropes which it [sic. the Lobefoot] resembles in the 
lobation of its toes. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 647 The/sba- 
tions of an oak-leaf. 1880 Grav Struct- Bot. m. iv. gb 
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Lobation or segmentation. 1889 Nature 3 Oct. 558 Sug- 
gestions are made upon the subject of progressive lobation 
[in ice-formations!. 1890 Cooes Field <5- Gen. Omit hoi. 11. 
i )o This lobation of the hallux is seen . . in all truly lobe- 
footed birds. 

Lobato- (tonb^’fo), taken as comb, form of 
Louate in the sense ‘lobate and. . as lobato- 
digitate, -foliaceous, - ramose , etc. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 6r8 Branches much compressed, 
very broad, . . “lobato-digitate. Ibid. 647 Flabellate and 
“lobato-foliaceous. Ibid. 496 Branchlets angular, irregular, 
“lobato-ramulose. *871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 21 
Lohato-divided or suuradiate. Ibid. 26 Lobato-partite at 
the apex. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Lobato-simia: e, applied to 
a lobate leaf which has curved sinuations between the lobes. 

Lobb : see Lob. Lobber, obs. f. Lubber. 
t Lobbet. Obs, rare — x . [? For *lobet , f. Lobe 
+ -et.] A lobe (of the liver). 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. ei6 The heart 
of a Pigeon sits in the four Lobbets of the hollow of his 
Liver. 

Lobbing (lp-big), vbl. sb. [f. Lob v. + -ing b] 
The action of the vb. Lob, in various senses. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 160 Samuel Long is a 
slow bowler, George Simmons a fast one, and the change 
from Long’s lobbing to Simmons’s fast balls posed them 
completely. 1848 T. Thomson Ckeni. Org. Bodies 1019 The 
distillers make the specific gravity of their wort as high' as 
from t’084 to i-ixo . . by lobbing, that is, by preparing a strong 
infusion of the flour of inalt, or of barley, and malt, and hot 
water, and adding this almost saturated solution to the wort, 
till it has acquired the requisite strength. 1851 Pycroft 
Cricket Field ix. 179 The old-fashioned under-hand lobbing. 
1863 Irish Times 18 Sept., A number of car drivers were 
prosecuted for ‘lobbing’. 187s (see Lob v. 6]. 1889 W. M. 
Brownlee Lawn-Tenuis 140 Lobbing has caused more 
fits of temper than any stroke in the game, ibid., I had 
omitted to give him full credit for his looking powers. 

Lo’bbing, ppl. a. [f. Lob v. + -ing 2 ] That 
lobs (in various senses). 

1840 E. E. Napier Scenes <$• Sports For. Lands I. ii. 26 
The gaunt wolf, whom thou hast before now forced to drop 
his long lobbing pace, and put his best foot foremost. 1851 
Pycroft Cricket Field xi. 223 A lobbing bowler. i860 
Russell Diary India I. xvii. 268 Some wounds from 
lobbing round-shot. 1891 R. Weir Riding (Badin. Libr.) 
iv. 105 There are., plenty of horses that from bad riding get 
into a loose lobbing canter behind the hand. 

t Lcrbbish, a. Obs. [f. Lob sbfi + -isk.] Charac- 
teristic of a ‘ lob ’ or rustic : clownish. 

1567 Triall Treas. 11850) 10 That loute of lobbishe kinde. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Fine, ..a. grrat lobbi-h 
knaue, a 1580 Sidney Arcadia v. (1622' 450 Their lobbish 
guard (who all night had kept themselues awake, with 
prating how valiant deeds they had done when they ran 
away). 

Lobby (V’hi), sb. [ad. med.L. lobium or lobia : 
see Lodge sb. 

From quot. 1553 it would appear that the word came into 
Eng. as a monastic term; hence there is no improbability 
in supposing the med.L. word to be the immediate source.] 
f L V A covered walk, cloister (in a monastery). 
1553 Becon Reliques 0/ Rome (1563) 53 Our Recluses 
neuer come out of iheir lobbeis, sincke or swimme the 
people, 

2. A passage or corridor connected with, one or 
more apartments in a building, or attached to a 
large hall, theatre, or the like ; often used as 
a waiting-place or ante-room. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, rv. i. 61 How in our voyding 
Lobby hast thou stood, And duly wayted for my comming 
forth? 160a — Ham. n. ii. 161 Sometimes He walkes foure 
houres together, heere in the Lobby. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars vi. lxiii. 147 Thus in the Lobby as they freely were 
Charg’d on the suddaine by this armed trayne. 1607 Shaks. 
Tinton 1. i. 80 All those which were his Feliowes but of late, 

. . Follow his strides, his Lobbies fill with tendance. 1609 
B. Jonson Sil, Worn. iv. v, Doevou obserue this gallerie? 
or rather lobby, indeed ? 1673 Dryden Mam A la Mode 
nr. i. Wks. 1883 IV, 303, I have such a tendre for the court, 
that I love it even from the drawing-room to the lobby, 
1726 Leoni Albertis Archil, I. 79/2 All. .shou’d be so 
joined together by the Roof and. by Lobbies, that the 
Servants may not be called as it were out of another 
House.. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxviii. 45, 

I went into the lobby leading to the great hall, and dropt 
into the first chair. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life 11826) v. v, Fretting and freezing in the outer lobbies 
and at the street doors of the theatre. 184* Dickens 
Arner. NotesG&fl) 148/1,' The box lobby of a theatre. 184a 
Tennyson IValking to Mail 29 A jolly ghost, that shook 
The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola Ivi, Passing through a small lobby, they 
came to another open door. *882 Miss Brabdon ML 
Royal HI. i, 18 Christabel ran down to the lobby that 
opened into the stable yard, 
b. Plant. (See quota.) 

1815 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Lobby, in a 
ship, is a small apartment adjoining the fore part of the 
bread room, and appropriated to the use of the surgeon, 
c 1850 Rudim. Namg. (Weale) 130 Lobby. A name some- 
times given to an apartment close or next before the great 
cabin bulk-head. 

0 , Agric. A small enclosure for cattle adjoining 
the farm-yard. 

J777 Marshall Min. Agric. II. Digest 21 note, Farmery. 
The Slip or Lobby is entered from the Common. 1819 in 
Rees Cycl. s.v, 

d, A watchman’s ‘ box’ in a factory. 

1903 Daily Chron. to Tune 10/3 [A witness, watchman at 
Messrs. Dpultori’s, said 0 He then sat in his ‘ lobby ', seventy 
yards from the gate, till four. 

8. spec. In the House of Commons, and other 
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houses of legislature, a large entrance-hall or apart- 
ment open to the public, and chiefly serving for in- 
terviews between members and persons not belong- 
ing to the House ; also (more fully division lobby), 
one of the two corridors to which members retire 
to vole when the House divides. 

1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. lit. (1692) I. 1 The outward 
Room of the Commons House, called the Lobby, ..where 
the Cryer of the Chancery first made Proclamation in the 
King's name. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Independ. 1. 40 Re- 
fusing to let some Members passe out of the House, or come 
forth into the Lobby. 1648 Nkdham Mercurins Pragmat. 
No. 39, 20 Dec,, Col. Pride . . caused them [Members] to 
retreat into the Lobby, where they use to drink Ale and 
Tobacco. 1693 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.i Sp. Ho. Peers 
18 Apr. Wks. 1723 II. 123, I think the first time I propos’d 
it was here jn the bishops lobby. 1772 Ann. Reg. 196/1 
While I waited in the lobby during the debate. 1708 
I. Allen Hist. Vermont 207 Colonel Allen went into the 
lobby, and began to write a memorial to the Legislature of 
New Hampshire, 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 171 The 
mysteries of the Lobby are only for the initiated. Three 
quarters of an hour after the division was called, the result 
was known to the exoteric world. 1863 Bright Sp. Canada 
23 Mar., If the hon. member divides, I shall go into the 
same lobby with him. 1887 Spectator 6 Aug. 1046/1 Con- 
siderations; which chiefly determine the lobby into which 
Members of Parliament go. 

b. collect. Those who frequent the lobbies of 
the House or who vote in a particular lobby; 
U. S. the persons who frequent the lobby of the 
house of legislature for the purpose of influencing 
its members in their official action ; the body of 
lobbyists. 

„ i8 59 Bartlett Diet. Arner., Lobby, the persons who 
frequent the lobby of a house of legislature. 1884 Cent my 
Mag. Mar. 653/1 The lobby and corruption are legitimate 
subjects for satire. 1888 Bryce Arner, Commw, I. 1. App. 
555 ‘ The Lobby ’ is the name given in America to persons, 
not being members of a legislature, who undertake to in- 
fluence its members, and thereby to secure the passing of 
bills. 1892 Pall Mall G. 25 Mar. 2/3 The friends of the 
eight hours movement have great reason to be satisfied not 
only with the number but the quality of their lobby. 

4. attrih. and Comb., as lobby correspondent , door, 
fire, - lounger , -lounging room, stove, -table, -wicket ; 
lobby-member, a lobbyist. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 8/2 When Mr. L. was “lobby 
correspondent he was invariably entrusted with the publica- 
tion of any items of information which Mr. Chamberlain 
wished to be made known. 1768 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 151/2 
The “lobby door of the King’s bench prison. 1799 E. Du 
Bois Piece Family Biog. III. 73 Chatting in high glee with 
one of the Cyprian corps before the “lobby fire. 1803 Sport- 
ing Mag. XXI. 145 The fashionable accoutrements of a 
“Lobby-Lounger. 1807 tr. Goede's Trav. II. 205 Lobby- 
loungers [at a theatre] make their appearance at 8, 9, and even 

10 o’clock. 1894 Wesltn. Gar. 9 May 1/2 ’'Lobby-lounging 
is substituted for fight ing in the House. 1848 Craig, * Lobby 
Member, 1860 Worcester; citing Grkf.ley), Lobby-member, 
one who frequents the lobbies of a house of legislation in 
order to influence the action of the members. 1650 W. 
Saundkrson Aul. Coquin. 10 [He] put the King in a 
“Lobby Room, next the Chamber. 184a J. Aiton Domesi. 
Econ. (1857) 70 Every manse should be kept dry and warm 
by the help of a “lobby stove. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 
190 She clanked it on the (lobby-table. 1876 T. Hardy 
lithflberta 11890) 314 Her sister Picotee, who came in at 
the north door, closed the “lobby-wicket softly, and went 
lightly forward to the choir. 

Lobby (lftri), v. U.S. [f. Lobby j5.] 

1. Ira ns. To influence (members of a house of 
legislature) in the exercise of their legislative func- 
tions by frequenting the lobby. Also, to procure 
the passing of (a measure) through Congress by 
means of such influence. (Used occas. in reference 
to the House of Commons.) 

1830 Lyell 2 ltd Visit U. S. 28 A disappointed place- 
hunter, who had been lobbying the Houses of Legislature 
in vain for the whole session. 1862 J. Spence Arner. 37 
How is it to be expected that a needy and ambitious lawyer 
. having nothing but his three or four dollars a day. .shall 
not be open to the influences of those who lobby him ? 1864 
Sala Daily Tel, 29 Sept., The American Emigration Com- 
pany was cleverly lobbied through Congress. x868 Nat. 
Encycl. I. 619 To lobby through, is to get a bill adopted by 
such influence. 1887 Goldw. Smith in Contemp. Rev. July 

11 The people, at all events, cannot be lobbied, wheedled, 
or bull-dozed. 1894 Yorksh. Post 4 Apr. 5 To send dele- 
gates to London. .to ‘lobby’ members for their respective 
constituencies with a view of obtaining the largest possible 
majority. 

2. intr. To frequent the lobby of a legislative 
assembly for the purpose of influencing members’ 
votes; to solicit the votes of members. 

1833 in Ogilvie Suppl. a 1859 N, Y. Tribune (Bartlett), 
There is a quarrel in Philadelphia about Mr. W— 's appoint- 
ments. Some of the Loco-focos have comeout to lobby against 
him. 1864 E. Sargent Peculiar 1 1 1 . 32 You were biased by 
the semi-loyal men who were lobbying for slavery, 1879 Cath. 
& C. Tait Mem. 570 Bishop Williams of Connecticut, whose 
handsome figure may be seen at most times in the smoking- 
room, either lobbying or telling good stories. 1888 Bryce 
Arner. Commw, II. in. lxxv. 619 Manufacturers who have 
had to lobby in connection with the tariff. 1898 West/n. 
Gas. 27 Apr. 2/1 The large majority against this West- 
minster Bill was in part a protest against the way in which 
its promoters had lobbied m its interests. 
fig. 1876 Lowell A mong^ my Bks. Ser. n, 98 In the 
Greek epic, the gods are partisans,, .they lobby and log-roll 
for their candidates. 

Hence Lo'bbying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1833 in Ogilvie Suppl. ($. v. Lobby v.) 186a Times 6 Jan., 
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‘Lobbying’ as it is termed, is a well known institution at 
Washington. 1864 R eader ; No. 88. 297/ 1 Lobbying— this is, 
..buying votes with money in the lobbies of the Hail of Con- 
gress. 1873 Spectator 22 If eb. 237/1 They will not knowingly 
choose the agents of the ‘ lobbying ’ Rings. 1888 Bryce Arner. 
Commw. I. t. App. 556 What is known as lobbying by no 
means implies in all cases the use of money to affect 
legislation. 

Lobbyer (ty'biw). U. S. [f. Lobby + -eb L] 

»= Lobbyist. 

1862 J. Spence A mer. 76 The whole legislation was 
bribed, .even the lobbyers..were admitted to a share of the 
spoil. 1873 Spectator 22 Feb._ 237/1 There are lobbyers 
among us, too, but they refrain from puLting temptation 
into that crude form. 

Lobbyist (l*rbi|ist). Chiefly U. S. [f. Lobby 
+ -IST.J One who frequents the lobbies of the 
House of Representatives in order to influence 
members in the exercise of their legislative func- 
tions. Also occas., a journalist or other person who 
frequents the lobby of the House of Commons, 

1863 Comh. Mag. Jan. 96 A Representative listening to 
a lobbyist. 1888 Bryce Arner. Comnvw. I. xiv. 213 The 
arrangements of the committee system have produced and 
sustain the class of professional ‘ lobbyists ’, . . who make it 
their business to ‘see’ members. 1894 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 
383/2 The excited lobbyists who prattled last Saturday and 
Sion clay about a threatened defeat of Ministers. 

So Iio'bbyism, the system of lobbying. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 3/2 American manners, American 
lobbyism, and American corruption. 

Lobcock (lp'bkpk). Now dial. [f. Lob sbfi + 
Cock.] A country bumpkin ; a clown, lout, boor ; 
a heavy dull creature ; a blundering fool. 

a 1553 Udall Roister D. in. iii. (Arb. 1 44 Ye are . . Such a 
lilburue, such a hohall, such a lobcocke, 1594 Nashe 
Unfort, Trav. 76 Seneca and Lucan were loocockes to 
choose that death. 16x1 Cotgr., Rickereav, a weakhie 
chuffe, rich lobcocke, well-lined boore. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xix. (1737) 83 We are a silly sort of Grout- 
headed Lobcocks. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lobcock , 
a heavy, dull Fellow. 1710-11 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 135 
Again at the lobby, like a lobcock, of the house of commons, 
about your Irish yarn. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills IV. 171 
Ev’ry Lobcock hath bis Wench. 1875 Lancash. Gloss,, 
Lobcock, a great, idle, young person. 189S E. Anglia Gloss., 
Lobcock, Lubbock, a lout, a lubber. 

attrib. and appos. 1577 Breton Wks. Young Wit (L.), 

I now must leave you all, alas, And live with some old 
lobcock ass! 1577-82 — Flourish Fancie (Grosait) 15/2 
The lobcoke Lust, 1606 Wily Beguiled (1623) C, Your 
lubberly legges would not carry your lobcocke body. 

Hence f Lobcocked a., loutish, boorish. 

1606 Wily Beguiled (1623) G, Such a great, long, large, 
lobcokt, loseld Lurden. 

Lobe (lff“b). Also 6 lobbe. [ad. late L. lobus, 
a. Gr. Ao/3os lobe of the ear, of the liver, capsule 
or pod of leguminous plants pre-Hellenic *logw- 
cogn. with *legw- in L. legumen pod, legula lobe 
of the ear. Cf. F. lobe ( 16 th c.).] 

1. A roundish projecting part, usually one of two 
or more similar portions into which an object is 
divided by a fissure, a. One of the divisions of 
the liver or lungs formed by the fissures. 

[1523 tr. Jerome of Brunswick's Surg. B iv/r The longues 
hath .v. lobos or feders.] 1341 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. 
Ckirurg. Hjb, Dernaunde, Howe many lobbes hath the 
lunges? Answere .v. Thretn the ryght party and two in the 
lefte. 1378 Banistf.r Hist. Man v. 75 These eminences are 
neither to be called Lobes, Fibres, nor wynges. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep. in. ii. 108 The Jobes and severall 
parcells of the liver. 1667 N. Fairfax in Phil, Trans. II. 
S49 The left Lobe of the Lungs almost quite wasted. 180* 
Paley Nat. Theol. xi. (ed. 2) 202 The heart lies on the left 
side ; a lobe of the lungs on the right. 1843 Budd Di/s. 
Liver 320 The liver was found of large size, and its_ left 
lobe reached over the stomach into the left hypochondrium. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, xiv. (1873) 397 In snakes one lobe 
of the lungs is rudimentary. 

b. The lower soft pendulous part of the external 
ear. 

17x9 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. G-TZ-i) 124/1 The external 
[ear] is . . divided into two Parts, of which the upper is 
called Pinna, or the Wing, the lower Libra, or Lobe. 
1807-26 S Cooper First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 393 An incision 
was begun over the condyloid process, opposite the lobe of 
the ear. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chun, ix, Pursued and 
brought hack by the hair of his head, or the lobe of his ear. 
1871 G. Meredith H . Richmond xli. (1889J 370 Her ear., 
was of a very pretty shape, with a soft unpierced lobe. 

0 . Bot. f (a) A pod, capsule, or fruit-case. Obs. 
( b ) A rounded projection or division of a leaf 
(sometimes, of other organs) of a plant. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. i. (1682) 3 Some very few 
Seeds are divided, not into two Lobes, but into more. 1681 
— Musmum 11, v. 2x1 Of Berrys, Cones, Lobes, and some 
other Parts_ of Trees. Ibid. 2x2 A Long Flat Lobe. ..Its 
whole Cavity is filled up with one single Fruit. 1731 
Miller Gard. Diet. (1733) s.v,, A Pea or Bean being com- 
mitted to the Ground, is first found to cleave into two Parts, 
which are, as it were, two Leaves or Lobes of the Placenta. 
1760 J. Lf.e Introd. Bot it. viii. (1765) 90 Such as have the 
Lobes of the Corollae bent obliquely to the Right. 1784 
Cowper Task m. 522 Then rise the tender germs, upstart- 
ing quick And spreading wide their spongy lobes. 1845 
Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26c, Leaves divided palmateiy 
into many narrow lobes. x86x Bentlky Man. Bot, 570 
Corolla monopetalous, and bearing, .as many stamens as it 
has lobes, 1875 Darwin Insectiv, PL xiii. 292 The immer- 
sion of a leaf in pure water sometimes caused the lobes to 
close. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. in. iv. 98 Lobe is the com- 
mon name of one of the parts of a simple blade, especially 
when there is only one order of incision. 
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d. One of the divisions of the train. Also, in 
the cerebellum, a group of folia marked off by un- 
usually deep fissures. 

167a Wiseman Wounds x. 134 A maid servant was shot 
into the right side of the Sinciput, .she lived as long, viz. 
until the Lobe of the Brain was wrought out or corrupted. 
1719 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (1722) s.v„ Bidloo uses the 
diminutive Lobellns, for [s/c] little Lobe, for the four Pro- 
cesses of the Brain. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 411 The 
middle lobes of the brain, separated from the posterior by a 
groove directed obliquely backwards. 1849 Noad Electricity 
fed. 3) 461 Of the four lobes of the brain, the fourth only is 
found to actuate the electric current; it is hence called the 
electric lobe. 1831 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2)558 That 
the Lobes of the Cerebellum are the parts specially con- 
cerned in the regulation of the muscular movements. 1873 
Huxley Physiol, viii. 196 The olfactory lobes which.. form 
..a part of the brain. 

e. Zool. A rounded projection or part of an organ. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 357 Labi (the Lobes', the 

parts of the Maxilla above the Palpus. 1828 Stark Eton. 
Nat, Hist. I. 352 The Galley Wasp.. Two little lobes before 
the tympanum. 1843 Yarrell Brit. Birds III. 42 The 
vignette represents the structure of the foot.. one lobe on 
each side each of the phalanges. 1846 Patterson Zool. 34 
The lobes of the mouth become more or less distended. 
1849 Murchison Siluria xiii. 342 The upper lobe of the 
tail. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 382 Their [sc. grebes’] feet 
. .have the tarsi flattened and elongated toes furnished with 
broad lobes of skin. 

f. The larger or most important and projecting 
part of a cam-wheel. 

1855 Ogilvie Suppl. s.v., The lobe of a cam-wheel is the 
portion of curve between two minor distances from the 
centre of rotation, and including a major distance between 
them. If the wheel has n lobes, then 2 u/n is the lobe-angle 
and there are « lobes in a revolution. 

g. Gcol. A great marginal projection from the 
body of a continental ice sheet. 

1889 Nature 3 Oct. 558 The moraines can be traced around 
continuously from one lobe to another. 

h. gen. 

1877 J. Wells Bible Echoes iv. 47 You have often seen 
little lobes of gum on the bark of such trees as the fir-tree. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as lobe-like adj.; lobe-angle 
Mech. (see quot. 1855 in if); lobe-berry, the 
seaside grape, Coccoloba uvifera, of the West Indies 
( Treas . Hot. 1866) ; lobe-foot, a lobe-footed bird ; 
lobe-footed a., having lobate feet, as some birds; 
f lobe-leaf, a foliole of a compound leaf ; lobe- 
plate (see quot.). 

1833 P. J. Selby Illustr, Brit. Ornith. II. 166 In the 
Orkneys.. the Red *Lobefoot is a common species. 1833 
Jenyns Man. Brit. Vertebr. Anim, 214 Lobipes hyfier- 
borens Steph. (Red Lobefoot). 1890 Couks Field < 5 - Gen. 
Ornithol. it. 190 In all truly “lobe-footed birds, as coots, 
.. grebes, .. and phalaropes. 1758 Ellis in Phil. Trans. 
L. 446 Because they have an equal number of pinme, or 
*lobe-leaves, on the whole leaf of each tree, 184.9-32 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 1224/2 “Lobe-like expansions. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., *Lobcplate, a strong piece of cast-iron laid 
upon the. keelson, etc., to support the parts of a marine 
steam-engine. 

Lobsd (loubd), a. [f. Lobe - f - -ed 2.] Having 
a lobe or lobes ; lobated. Chiefly Nat. Hist. 

In Sot. applied to a leaf in which the division extends not 
more than half-way from the margin to the centre and the 
segments or the sinuses are rounded. 

1787 tr. Linnaeus' Pam. Plants I. 77 Stigma two-lobed. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed, 3) III. 781 Leaves... 
The largest lobes lobed or divided half way down to the 
mid-rib. 1828 Stark Eton. Nat. Hist. II. 450 Proteus... 
Body very minute, ..diversely lobed instantaneously. 1830 
Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 134 Leaves .. deeply lobed. 1843 
Yarrell Brit. Birds III. 44 The dilated and lobed mem- 
branes of the toes. 1849 Murchison Siluria x. 218 This 
fossil . . is globular, lobed, branched. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. vi. v. 245 The calyx or corolla.. is said to be. .lobed, 
a general term for any considerable separation beyond tooth- 
ing. 1893 W. H. Hudson Patagonia 138 The wings beat- 
ing rapidly, the long legs and lobed feet sprawling behind. 

Comb. 1832 Planting 116 (L. U. IC.) The lobed-leaved, 
or post oak. 

Lobelacrin (iFubzlre-krin). Chem. [f. Lobelia 
+ L. acri-, deer sharp + -IN.] An acrid principle 
found in the leaves of Lobelia injlata, 

1874 Fluckiger & Hanbury Pharmacographia 358 This 
substance which we may term Lobelacrin, is decomposed if 
merely boiled with water ; by the influence of alkalis or 
acids it is resolved into sugar and Lobelic Acid. 1887 T. L. 
Brunton Text.-bk. Pharmacol. 960. 

Lobeless (ldu-b^es), a. [f. Lobe + -less,] 
Without loces. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 16 Aug., The straight, coarse 
black hair,, .loheless ears, and slightly protruding lips, are 
all extremely Oriental. 

Lobelet (1 <?r b,let). rare. [f. Lobe + -let.] A 
small lobe, a lobule. 

1830 Ogilvie, Lobeluis , in bot. small lobes. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. ih. iv. 98 Ultimate portions or small lobes may 
be called Lobules or Lobelets. 

Lobelia (Lbrlia). [mod.L., f. name of Mat- 
thias de Lobel (ie,$S~i 6 i 6 ), botanist and physician 
to James I : see -ia.] A genus of herbaceous 
(rarely shrubby) plants, typical of the N.O. Lobe- 
liacese, of which many species are cultivated for the 
beauty of their flowers, which are chiefly blue, 
scarlet, or purple ; they are widely distributed in 
tropical and subtropical regions and characterized 
by a deeply-cleft corolla without a spur; a plant 
of this genus, or its flower. 


*■739 P. Miller Gardeners Diet. II. s.v., Lobeliafrutescens 
. .Shrubby Lobelia, with a purslane Leaf. 1853 Haliburton 
Nat. <$• Hum. Nat. II. 114 He foamed at the mouth like 
a hoss that has eat lobelia in his hay. 1874 C. Geikie Life 
in Woods xiv. 223 The scarlet lobelia. 

b. In the Pharmacopoeia, the herb L. inflates. 

1838 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. III. 1. 404 In doses ex- 
ceeding fifteen or twenty grains, the Lobelia causes speedy ; 
and severe vomiting. 1868 Daily News 30 July, He had 
poisoned a dog with lobelia, and it died 48 hours after. 
1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 525 Lobelia is used only 
when the inflammatory action is complicated with [etc.]. 

Lobeliaceous (LsbzliiF'Jss), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Lobeliaee-se, (f. Lobelia) + -ous : see -aoeous.] 
Belonging to the N.O. Lobeliacese. 

*830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 187 He is also, perhaps, 
right in considering Jasione more properly a Campanula- 
ceous than a Lobeliaceous plant. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
77/1 Isotoma, a lobeliaceous genus. 

Lobeliad (lcbHised). Bot. [f. Lobelia + -ad ] 
Lindley’s name for : A plant of the N.O. Lobelia- 
cex. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. (1862) 106. 

Lobelic (Dbz'lik) , a. C hem. [f. Lobel-ia h- -10.] 
Lobelic acid : an acid existing in Lobelia injlata. 

1840 Pereira Eton. Mat. Med. II. 947. 1874 [see Lobe- 
lacrin]. 1887 T. L. Brunton Text-bk. Pharmacol 960. 

Lobeline (hwb/lin), Chem. Also lobeli(i)rt 
and (mod.L.) lobelina. [f. Lobel-ia + -ine 5 .] 
An oily alkaloid with a pungent tobacco-like taste 
obtained from Lobelia injlata (Indian tobacco). 

1844 Pharmaceut. jfrnl. III. 128 Analysis of Lobelia in- 
flata. By Reinsch. . .Analysis gave following results: — 
Water fete.]. . Peculiar substance (Lobeliin). 1830 W. Bast- 
wick in Pharmaceut. jfrnl. X. 270 Lobelina. 1832 Brande 
Diet. Set. etc. Suppl., Lobeline. 1836 Mavne Expos. Lex., 
Lobelina , . . lobelin. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 353 
Lobelina. 1887 T. L. Brunton Text-bk. Pharmacol, (ed. 3) 
317 Lobeline. 

Lo-bellated, a. rare~ L . [f. mod.L. *lobellus, 
dim. of lobus Lobe + -ate 2 + -ed.] Lobulated. 

1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 395 Oval leaves, either entire, or 
lobellated. 

Iiobel’s catehfly. [From the name Lobeh, see 
Lobelia.] The plant Silene Armeria. 

1664 Evelyn /Cal. Hort. Aug., Flowers in Prime, or yet 
lasting .. Lobells Catch-fly [etc.]. 1741 [see Catchfly]. 

1843 Lindley Sch. Bot. (1862) 42. 

Lober, obs. form of Lubber. 

+ Lobfish. Obs. Also 6-7 lubfystu [f. Lob 
sbf] A kind of stockfish. 

[1421 in Rogers Agric. * Prices (1882] III. 312/1 Lob fish.] 
1538 Fitzherb. just. Pens 156 Fyshers that actually 
labour to take Lyng, Haberdine, Lobfyshe. 1343 Rates 
Custom ho. cvj, Stokfyshe called lubfysh. 1660 Act 12 
Cltas. II, c. 4 Sched. Rates Inwards , Stockfish voc. Crop- 
ling . . Lubfish. 

Lobie, obs. form of Looby. 

+ Lo bilin. Obs. [? quasi-proper name, f. Lob 
sb. 2 , after Colin ; cf. Lubin.\ A rustic, boor. 

1388 J. Harvey Disc. Probt. 98 Rest you merrie, O ye 
Colin clowtes : Clap your hands, O ye Lobilins. 

Lobing (lovbir)), vbl. sb. Bot. [f. Lobe + 
-inqI.] Formation of lobes ; lobation. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 8 Ranunculus hirsutus. , , 
Leaves variable in lobing. 1872 Oliver Llem. Bot. 1. iv. 
38 The carpels so completely consolidated as to leave no 
trace of lobing. 

Lobing (l< 5 h'big), jpl. a. Bot. [f. Lobe + -ing 2 .] 
Forming lobes. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 169 Heracleumsphondylimn., 
segments . . lobing and toothing. 

Lobiole (Idn-biiml). Bot. [ad. mod.L. lobiolits 
(irreg. after petiolus Petiole), dim. f. lobus Lobe.] 
One of the small lobes into which the thallus of 
some lichens is divided ( Treas. Bot. 1866). 

*856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Lobiped(ld a ‘biped),t7.and.r/\ Zool. Also-pede. 
[ad. mod.L, lobiped-,-pSs, f. lobus Lobe + pes foot] 

A. adj. Lobe-footed, as certain birds; having 
lobate feet 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Lobipes,.. lobipede. 

B. A lobe-footed bird ; a lobe-foot. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 

Lob-keeling. ? Obs. or dial. [f. Lob sb.% + 
Keeling sb. L J The coalfish. 

c 1325 filetr. Horn. 136 Riht als sturioun etes merling, 
And lobbekeling etes sperling. 1880-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes 
I. 295 Gadus virens . . Coal-fish , . iob, lob-keeling [etc.]. 

Loblolly (Ip’blpli). Now dial. Also 7 lap-, 
8-9 lop-, [perh. onomatopoeic : cf. the dialectal 
lob ‘ to bubble while in process of boiling, said esp. 
of porridge’, also ‘to eat or drink up noisily* 
(E. D. D.), lolly (obs. Devon), ‘ broth, soup, or 
other food boiled in a pot’ (ibid.).} 

1 . Thick gruel or spoon-meat, freq. referred to 
as a rustic or nautical dish or simple medicinal re- 
medy; burgoo. f Hence, a ship-doctor’s medicines. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal n. xxxv. § 2.242 The lowe countrey- 
men . . yse it for their meate called Wermose, and with vs 
Loblollie. 1620 Markham Fareiu. Hush. (1625) 132 It makes 
an excellent grewell, or lob-lolly which is very soueraigne 
at Sea. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ill. nt. (1651) 326 There 
is a difference (he grumbles) between Laplolly and Phesants. 
1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 31 This we call Lob-lollie, 
But the Negroes, when they come to be fed with this, ..cry 
out, 0101 no more Lob-lol. 1694 Motteux Rabelais 1. 
iv, 13 What a filthy deal of Lob-lolly was here, to swell and 
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wamble in her Guts. 1746 Exmoor Scold. 189 (E. D. S.) 
And nif et be Loblolly, tha wut slop et oil up. 1730 [see 
Burgoo]. 1786 [see loblolly man in 4]. 

2 . A bumpkin, rustic, boor. 

1604 Breton Grimello's Fort. (Grosart) 9/2 This Lob- 
lollie, with slauering lips, would he making loue. 1673 
Cotton Scoffer Scoft 86 He Lies gaping like a great Lob- 
lolly. 1694 Motteux R abelais iv. xxt, That jolt-headed 
Loblolly of a Carter. 1894 R. Leighton Wreck Golden 
Fleece 91 Blest if you aren't worth a dozen o’ these Low’s- 
toff loplollies. 

3 . 7 Short for loblolly bay. 

1849 Nat. Encycl. I. 355 The forest trees in .. the south 
[of Alabama are] pine, cypress, and loblolly. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as loblolly feast, - making , 
-pot ; loblolly bay, an ornamental tree, Gordonia 
Lasianthus, of the southern United States ; lob- 
lolly boy, an attendant who assists a ship’s sur- 
geon and his mates in their duties ; also dial, an 
errand-boy, man of all work ; f loblolly doctor, 
a sailor’s name for a ship’s doctor ; f loblolly 
lamb = sense 2 ; loblolly man Naut,, a surgeon’s 
mate ; loblolly pine, the tree Finns Txda, grow- 
ing in swamps in the southern United States ; lob- 
lolly sweetwood, a West Indian name for Sciado- 
phyllum Jacquinii (Treas. Bot . 1866); loblolly 
tree = loblolly mood ; loblolly white-wood, Nee- 
tandra sanguinea-, loblolly wood, Cupania glabra\ 
also Pisonia cordata (Treas. Bot.). 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 306 Bay, “Loblolly, Gor- 
donia. Ibid. 3x7 Loblolly Bay, Hypericum. 1770 Ellis 
in Phil. Trans. LX. 519 That elegant evergreen-tree, 
called in South Carolina and the Floridas, the Loblolly- 
hay, or Alcea Floridana. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
xxvii. (1804) 178 Among the sailors I was known as the 
* Loblolly Boy. _ 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer lvi, The lob- 
lolly boy, that is, the young man who had charge of the 
laboratory where all the medicines were kept. 1875 Earn. 
Herald 23 Oct. 415/2 He began life as a ‘loblolly boy’ on 
board a barge. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif ryj, They 
were just loblolly boys, at every one’s beck and call. 1710 
C. Shadwell, Fair Quaker Deal 1. 15 [Sailor speaks] Our 
Rogue of a “Loblolly Doctor, being not satisfied with his 
two Pences, must have a Note for ten Months’ Pay for 
every Cure. X645 R. Beake Lett, fr, Sommer 1 st. in 
Prynne’s Disco v. Prodig. Blazing Stars App. 3 A certaine 
Feast, held every week at several! houses, which Feast they 
called a “loblolly Feast. 1600 Hasp. Incur. Footes Aiijb, 
Those notted, grosse, and “loblolly-lams, 1706 [E. Ward] 
Wooden World Dissected (1708) 64 The Mystery of “Lob- 
lolly-making. 1786 Mrs. Piozzx Anecd. johnson 285 He 
[Dr. Johnson] asked an officer what some place was called, 
and received for answer, that it was where the “lop- 
lolly man kept his loplolly. 1760 Acts Gen. Ass. Georgia 
(1881) 219 Squared Timber that shall be made of swamp or 
“loblolly pine. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 
342 [He] called to his wife to set on the “loblolly pot. 1806 
Naval Mag. XV. 241 We found several .. girls stewing 
venison . . in a loblolly-pot. 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 
X43 The “Loblolly tree. This is a middle-sized tree. 175 6 
P. Browne Jamaica 2x4 “Loblolly whitewood, or White 
Sweetwood. Ibid. 178 *Loblo]Iy-wood. This shrubby tree 
. . rises generally to the height of 12 or 14 feet. 

II Lobo (ltfh’bti). [Sp. L. lupus wolf.] A large 
grey wolf of the south-western United States, Canis 
lupus oecidentalis. 

[1839 Col. Hamilton Smith Dogs (Naturalist’s Libr.) I. 
152 The Spanish wolves congregated formerly in the passes 
of the Pyrenees in large troops, and even now, the lobo will 
accompany strings of mules as soon as it becomes dusky.] 
1839 Baird Mammals N. Amer. n. 14 Canis oecidentalis, 
var. Mexicanus, Lobo Wolf. (In recent U.S. Diets.) 

t Lo boite. Min. Obs. [Named by J. J. Berze- 
lius in 1815, after Lobo da Silveira, who first de- 
scribed it : see -ite.] Vesuvianite. 

x8t6 W. Phillips Introd. Min. (1823) 34 Berzelius mentions 
a ‘Magnesian Idocrase ’ from Gokum and Frugord, under 
the name of Lobiiite. 1837 Dana Min. 350 Idocrase . . Loboit, 
Frugardit, Idokras, of the Germans. 

II Lobola (Lju’biJfla). [? Kaffir.] The South 
African native custom of marriage by purchase. 

1897 Daily News 17 July 5/6 Mr. Rhodes . . pointed out 
that the old system of lobola was equivalent to the custom 
of marriage settlement in vogue with the whites, xgox 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 302 The custom of lobola — i.e. the marriage 
gift of cattle to the bride’s father — stands in the way of 
many Kafir marriages. 

Lobose (luu-bifas), a. [ad. mod.L. tobosus, f. 
lobus Lobe.] Having many or large lobes ; spec. 
pertaining to the Lobosa , an order of Rhizopoaa 
so characterized. 

1885 Lankester in Encycl. Brit, XIX. 842/2 A certain 
small number of independent lobose Gymnomyxa. 

Jiobcras (lou-bas), a. [f. Lobe + -ous.] Having 
(many or large) lobes. 

a 1722 _ Lisle Husb. (1752) 190 Blossoms, arising from 
joints with lobous leaves. 

XiObscotl.se (Ifbskcms). Naut. and dial. Also 
8-9 lobsconrsa, 9 lobskous, -scouce, lap’s 
course. [Of obscure origin : cf. Loblolly. (Sgouse 
is now used in the same sense.’)] A sailor’s dish 
consisting of meat stewed with vegetables and ship’s 
biscuit, or the like. 

1706 [E. Ward] Wooden World Dissected (1708) 83 He 
has sent the Fellow . , to the Devil, that first invented 
Lobscouse. 1751 Smollf.tt Per, Pic. (1779) I. ix. 76 A mess 
of that savoury composition knoiyn by the name of lob’s 
course. 1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers v. (i860) 22/t He ac- 
quired the art of making lobskous. *833 MarryAt Jdc, 
Faithf. xi, Prepares to revel upon Lobscousei > 1867 Smyth : 
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Sailors Word-bk., Lap's Course, one of the oldest and most 
savoury of the regular forecastle dishes. 1894 F. F. Moqre 
Journalist's Nate Bk. 146 Something like a glorified Irish 
stew, or perhaps what yachtsmen call ‘ lobscouce 
Hence X«obscoiiser (Ip'bskuusa-i), a sailor, tar. 
1888 Clark Russell Marooned (i8go) 18 Plain ginger- 
laired British lobscousers. 

Lobsided, variant of Lopsided. 

Lob’s pound. Now dial. Also (? erronl) 7 
Cobs pound, 8 Hob’s pound. [See Lob sbfi a.] 
Prison ; jail ; the lock-up. Also fig., an entangle- 
ment, difficulty. 

1597 E. S. Discin’. Knights of Post B, Knigbtes of the 
Poste, Lords of lobs pound, and beires apparant to the 
pillory. 1612 Pasquil's Night-Cap (1877) 64 There is the 
Woodcocke fall’n into the gin, And in Lobs-pound intangled 
by a wile. 1639 J. Clarke Paroentiologia 188 Hee’s in 
Cobs pound. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 910 Crowdero, whom 
in Irons bound. Thou basely threw’st into Lob’s pound 
Where still he lies. 1657 G. Digbv Elvira it. 23 He hath 
■us faith Fast in Lobb’s Pound. 1694 Echard Plautus 8 If 
M r Constable and his Watch shou’d pick m’up and in wi’ 
me to Lobs-Pound? 179S Mad. D’Ahblay Camilla iv. iii, 
What 1 are you all in Hob’s pound ? 1829 Bentham Justice 
<51 Cod. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 494 From the sheriff the informa- 
tion would, in course, pass on to the defendant, when the 
time came for his finding himself in Lob’s pound. 1893 
E. Anglia Gloss., Lobspound, to be in any difficulty or per- 
plexed state. 

Lobster 1 (Ip’bsfeu). Forms: 1 lop(p)estre, 
lopystre, 4lopister, 4-7 lopster, 5 loppestsre, 
lopstere, 5-7 lobstar, 6 Sc. lapstar, 6-7 lopstar, 
4- lobster. [OE, lopustre , lopystre, loppestre, 
corruptly ad. L. locusia Locust. The L. word 
orig. denotes a lobster or some similar crustacean, 
the application to the locust being suggested by 
the resemblance in shape. In late L. tsie original 
sense survived alongside the other : cf. F. langouste, 
OCornish legast lobster. 

The ending -sire of the OE. word is due to assimilation to 
OE. fem. agent-nouns (see - ster) : cf. OE. myltestre from 
L, meretrix. The cause of the substitution of p for the L, c 
is obscure.] 

1 . A large marine stalk-eyed ten-footed long- 
tailed crustacean of the genus Homarus, much 
used for food ; it is greenish or bluish black when 
raw, and of a brilliant red when boiled; tire first 
pair of feet are very large and form the character- 
istic ‘ claws ’. 

a 1000 jElfric Calloq. in Wr.-Wiilcker 94/14 Crabban 
muslan pinewinclan. .and lopystran and fela swylces. «tioo 
Voc. ibid. 319/20 Petipas, loppestre. 1311-12 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 9 In sperling’, creuis, lopisters, et pise, aque 
dtileis. 1314-13 Ibid. 10 In burbot, sprot et lopsters. 1398 
Thevisa Parth. De P. II. xix. Ixxviii. (149s) 909 The vertue 
of gendringe of egges is .. in crabbes and lobsters, c 1450 
Two Cookery-bks. 114 Nym ye perch other ye loppestere or 
drie haddolr. c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 764/31 
Hie pohtpus , a lobstan 1:1560 A. Scott Poems 1 S. T. S.) 
v, 33 Lapstaris, Iempettis, mussiliis in schellis. 1599 Mars- 
ton Sco. Villanie 1. iii, 181 A Crabs bak’d guts, a Lobsters 
butterd thigh. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, lip. in. xv. 142 
Lobsters will swim swiftly backward. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 338/1 A Crefish. .a Species of the Lobster, but of 
a lesser size. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 17 On unadulterate 
wine we here regale, And strip the lobster of his scarlet 
mail. 1794 C. Pigot Female. Jockey Club 139 She faints at 
the approach of a mouse ; if surprised by the sight of a 
black lobster, she screams unmercifully. 1873 F. W. I j avy 
Food (ed. 2) 174 The flesh of the lobster is mainly found ia 
the tail and claws. 

. b. Applied with qualification to other crustaceans 
resembling the above. Norway lobster, Nephrops 
norvegicus. Spiny or thorny lobster, Palinurus 
vulgaris = Crayfish 3 b. Some crayfishes are 
called fresh-water lobsters. 

1778 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 21 III. i6to/t The strigosus, or 
plated lobster, with a pyramidal spiny snout. 1793 tr. Thun- 
berg’s Trazi. I. 240 The Cape lobster {Cancer urcios),, has 
no large claws, and is craggy all over, and covered with 
erect prickles. 1819 G._Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 92 
Palinurus vulgaris . . is sometimes denominated Spiny- 
lobster, or sea Cray-fish. 1863 Gosss Land $ Sea 81 The 
sea cray-fish, or thorny lobster. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
(ed. 4) 104 A peculiar pale-blue Lobster from Norway. 

c. The flesh of the animal, as food. 

1789 Cullen Mat. Med. I. 393, I have known . . persons 
who could not take even a very small quantity of lobster 
or crab without beingaffected soon after with a violent colic. 

If d. The construction of jointed plate-armour is 
often described by comparison to a lobster’s tail. 
Cf. lobster-tail, -tailed (in 5 below). 

*786 Grose Anc, Armour 22 Gauntlets .. were .. oftener 
of small plates of iron rivetted together, in imitation of the 
lobster’s tail, so as to^ yield to every motion of the hand. 
Ibid. 23 Cuissarts or thigh pieces., .They were made flexible 
at the knees by joints like those in the tail of a lobster. 

' 1 * 2 . An opprobrious name (? for a red-faced man). 
1602 Middleton Blurt Master Constable D a b, Let him 
goe . , an old combe-peckt rascall . . hang him, lobster. 
1603 Tryall Chev . 11, 1, tn Bullen O. PI. III. 289 What a 
dictionary of proper names hath the Rogue got together ! 

He pearce you for this, yon Lobster. Ibid. 290 Leere 
not, Lobster, lest I thump that russeting face of yours with 
my sword hilt. 1609 B, Jonson Epiaene v. iii. Vvks, (1616) 
593 You whorson Lobster. 

3 . A contemptuous name for : A British soldier. 
The name was originally applied to a regiment of 
Roundhead cuirassiers from their wearing complete 
suits of armour (cf. 1 d above). In later limes 
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it has been referred to the characteristic red coat. 
Also boiled lobster. Raw (or unboiled ) lobster : 
a policeman; so called in contradistinction to 
‘boiled lobster’, on account of his blue uniform. 

c 1643 Songs Land. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 68 When as ’tis 
but a lobster, whom (men say) Turn him but o’re and o’re 
he'll turn to you. 1644-7 Cleveland Char. Lond. Diurn. 
5 Translate but the Scene to Roundway-downe : There 
Hasleriggs Lobsters were turned into Crabs, and crawl’d 
backwards. 1647 Clarendon .Hist. Reb. vii. § 104 [June 
1643] Sir William Waller having received from London a 
fresh regiment of five hundred horse, under the command of 
sir ArthurHaslerigge, which were so prodigiously armed that 
they were called by the other side the regiment of lobsters, 
because of their bright iron shells with which they were 
covered, being perfect curasseers. 1660 in Harl. Misc. (1810) 
V, 73 Redcoats, lobsters, corporals, troopers, or dragoons. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1 . 73 The women 
..exclaim against lobsters and tatterdemallions, and desire 
’em to prove ’twas ever known .. that a red-coat died for 
religion. 1776 S. Haws in Milit. Jmls. (1855) 89 The 
Lobsters [i.e. British troops] came out almost to eopple hill 
and took 3 cows. 1803 Sporting Mag. XXII. 29 He had 
gained over the lobster, as be called the serjeant. 1829 
Buckstone Billy Taylor 1. iii, I. .am no more a dull drab- 
coated watchman. . . Mary. . . Thou unboiled lobster, hence 1 
1830 Ann. Reg., Chron. 9 Nov. 191/2 ‘ No Peel— down with 
the raw lobsters ! ’ 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's A rb. xxxix. 
(1887) 284 Jack the Sailor, Joe the Marine, and the Boiled 
Lobster. 1896 W. W. Jacobs Many Cargoes 214 She’s 
married a lobster. ..He's a sergeant in the line. 

attrih. or appos. 1738 L. Lyon in Milii. Jruis. (1855) 40 
This afternoon their was a Lobster Corperel married to a 
Road Island whore. 1779 J. Carpenter in Proc. Vermont 
Hist. Soc. (1872) p. viii, 7 Prisoners broke Prison from the 
grand Lobster guard at Fortin. 

b. slang plir. To boil one's lobster : see quot. 

1785 Grose Dict.Vulg. Tongue s.v., To boil one’s lobster, 
for a churchman to become a soldier, lobsters which are of 
a bluish black, being made red by boiling. 

4 . Short for lobster-caterpillar , - moth . 

1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 216 The Lobster tStauropus 
Fagi ). Ibid. 217 This singular caterpillar, which is known 
to collectors as ‘ The Lobster feeds on oak and birch. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb., as lobster-catch, - catching , 
-fishery, -fishing, - hatchery , -man, -red adj., -salad, 
-sauce, - shell , -shop, -supper, -woman ; lobster-boat, 
a boat used in lobster-fishing, fitted with a well in 
which to keep the lobsters alive; lobster-box slang, 
(a) a transport ship ; (J>) barracks ( SlangDtct . 1865); 
lobster-car U-S., ‘ a box or frame in which lobsters 
are kept alive under water awaiting sale or trans- 
port’ {Cent. Diet.) ; lobster caterpillar, the larva 
of the lobster-moth ; lobster-clad a., clad in jointed 
armour suggesting a lobster’s shell ; lobster-claw, 
(a) ‘ a screw jack used in setting rigging ’ (Knight 
Did. Mech. Suppl.); ( b ) pi. a common marine alga, 
Polysiphonia elongata, so called because it bears 
tufts of filaments resembling a lobster’s claws 
{Cent. Diet.) ; lobster-coated a., red-coated ; 
lobster-crab, a crustacean of the family Porcel- 
lanidai ; a porcelain-crab ; lobster-crawl, * a fishing 
ground for lobsters’ {Cent. Diet.) - , lobster-creel, 
= lobster-pot ; lobster-flower, the Barbadoes 
flower-fence, Poinciana pulcherrima ( 7'reas. Bot. 
Suppl. 1874); lobster-joint, a joint in an in- 
strument resembling a joint in a lobster’s claws ; 
lobster-louse, a parasite of the lobster, Nicoihoe 
astaci ; lobster-moth, the bom bycid moth Siaur- 
opus fagl ; lobster-night nonce-wd., ? a night cele- 
brated by a lobster supper; lobster-pot, a basket 
or similar structure serving as a trap to catch 
lobsters ; lobster-smack jocular, a military trans- 
port ; lobster-tail, a piece of armour jointed after 
the manner of a lobster's tail (cf. 1 d) ; also aitrib . ; 
lobster-tailed a , wearing ‘ lobster-tail ’ or jointed 
armour ; lobster- trap =■ lobster-pot. 

1777 Pennant Zool. IV. 8, I am told . . that when men of 
war meet a * lobster-boat, a jocular threat is ured. That, if 
the master do not sell them good lobsters, they will salute 
him, 1832 M, Scott Tom Cringle ii. (1842) 64 We landed 
in the ‘lobster-box, as Jack loves to designate a transport. 
1887 G. B. Goode, etc. Fisheries U.S. v. II. 674 Entirely 
submerged ‘lobster-cars are used in Norway. 1901 Q. Rev. 
July 48 If the difficulties In reference to the treaties were 
confined to the "lobster-catch. 1881 Scribner's Mag. XXII. 
215/1 For ‘lobster-catching . , two kinds of nets . . are occa- 
sionally used. 1839 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt , II. xciii. 
73 The ancient ‘lobster-clad knights. ? 1794 Burns Let. 
to Mrs. Riddel Wks. (Globe) 339 Those ’’lobster-coated 
puppies. 1854 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist, 290 ‘Lobster- 
crabs \Porcellanidai). 1833 Reade Chr. Johnstone 320 The 
periodical laying down, on rocky shoals, and taking upagain, 
of ‘lobster-creels. 1863 Bertram Harvest of Sea 391 In 
France the ‘lobster-fishery is to some extent 'regulated 
Ibid, 385 "Lobster-fishing. 1884 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) 
II. 53 Two methods of lobster fishing are in vogue. 1889 
Nature 21 Mar. 499 A complete "lobster-hatchery could be 
established . on the West coast. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. 
Throat <$• Nose I. 511. The introduction of the inner tube 
[into the trachea] without employing /Mobster-joints. 1863 
Wood AW. Hist. III. 640 The ‘Lobster-louse is sometimes 
found in considerable numbers, fixed to the gills of the 
lobster. 1881 Scribner's Mag. XXII. 210/2 The typical 
‘Iobsterman lives at the bottom of a charming and remote 
cove. 1819 G. Samquislle Entomol. Compend, 247 "Lobster 
moth. 1803 Wood Nat. Hist, III. 535 The Lobster-moth 
derives its name from the grotesque exterior of the cater- 
pillar. _ 17x5 Pope Farevo. to London Wks. (Globe 18951 479 
Luxurious ‘lobster-nights farewell, For sober studious days 1 
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1764 Attn. Reg. 92 Tangled in thelines of some *lobsterpots. 
1862 Ansted Channel I si. iv. xxii. (ed. 2) 508 The number 
of lobsters taken weekly from the various lobster-pots round 
the coast of Guernsey is estimated to average 4,00a 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. I. xv. 167 The little ‘lobster-red fury of 
,a stove. 1819 Byron Juan 1. cxxxv, I’m fond of.. A ‘lobster 
salad. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswing vi, We had cham- 
pagne and lobster-salad. 1822 Btacksv. Mag. XI. 161 Tur- 
bot. .which ruddy ‘lobster-sauce accompanies. 1848 Dick- 
ens Dombey vi, ‘Lobster shells. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV, 
508 An occasional crash of oyster-shells cast . . from some 
‘lobster-shop. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay v, I steered for 
‘the ‘lobster-smack’. 1869 C C. Black tr. Demmin’s 
Weapons War (1877) 219 The long ‘ ‘lobster-tails ’ which re- 
placed the waist-piece and the tassets. 1880 M. Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat iy Nose I. 512 The angular and descending por. 
tions of the inner tube of the. ,canula..have to be made with 
joints on the lobster-tail principle. 1826 Scott Woodst, v, 
Oliver on horseback, . . charging with his ‘lobster-tailed 
squadron. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 376 Old as I am .. 
I am fit to exchange broadsides with any lobster-tailed pic- 
caroon. 1865 Bertram Harvest if Sea 385 The ‘lobster- 
traps and crab-cages, which are not unlike overgrown rat- 
traps. 1898 G. Parker Battle of Strong v. 33 A ‘lobster- 
woman .. put on her sabots. 

Hence {nonce-wds!) Lo’bsterdom, the ‘ realm’ of 
lobsters ; IiO'bsterling-, a young lobster. 

1863 Kingsley Water- Bab. 146 He had live barnacles on 
bis claws, which is a great mark of distinction in lobsterdom. 
1901 Spectator 27 July 119/2 Sunlight .. brings swarms of 
lobsteriings to the top of the jars in which they are hatched. 
Lobster 2 (lp’bstai). East Anglian. Also 6 lop- 
ster, lobstart, 6, 9 lopstart, lobstert {B. D. D.). 
[f. Lob sbP 3 start, Start, tail. Cf. clubstart, Club- 
steb.] A stoat. 

? 1490 Poston Lett. III. 365 Wesellis, lobsters, polkattys. 
1352 Huloet, Lopster vermyn. 1577 H arrison Apscj*. Engl, 
iii. xiii. in Holinshed, Haryers, whose game is the Foxe, .. 
Lobstart [1586 lopstart], Wesell, Conye, &c. 1787 Marshall 
Norf. (1795) II. 383. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 1864 
C. Elton Norway ix. 124 Even now it is said that farmers 
in England complain of the ‘ lobsters ’ sucking the eggs and 
killing the chickens. 

Lobster 3 (l^’bstai). [Jocular formation on 
Lob v. + -steb.] One who bowls* lobs’ at cricket. 

1889 Daily Citron. 8 June 5/4 It is welcome to note the 
success with the ball of.. Winter, the lobster. 1890 E. Lyt* 
tleton Cricket 36 The gentle and sensitive ‘ lobster’. 

Lob storing (Ip’bstai iij), vbl. sb. [f. Lobsteb 1 
+ -ing >.] Catching lobsters. 

1881 Scribner's Mag. XXII. 211/1 [The lobsterman] is 
a fisherman in other branches and a fanner as well, for 
lubstering need not take the whole of any one’s time. 

f Lobsterize, v. Qbs. nonce-wd. [i. Lobster 1 - 
+ -ize.] intr. To move backwards, as a lobster 
Is supposed to do. (Cf. to crawfishl) 

1605 Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. iii. iv. Captaines 62T Thou 
makest Rivers the most deaily-deep To lobstarize (back to 
their source to creep'. 

Lobular (lp’bb/la. 1 ), a. Phys„ etc. [f. Lobule 

4 -AR.J Pertaining to or hav.ng the form of a 
lobule or lobules. Of pneumonia : Affecting the 
lobules of the lungs. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 389 The substance of 
tbehmgs is lobular, 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xl. 
1 1 6 A lobular substance consisting of granules filling the 
whole cavity of the body. 1834 J. Forbes Laenuec's Dis. 
Chest (ed. 4) 199 Central peripneumonies, and those deno- 
minated lobular. 1845 BunD Dis. Liver 35 Lobular pneu- 
monia. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lolmlar fissures, the sulci 
between the several cerebral and cerebellar lobules. 1892 
Woodhead P met, Pathol, (ed. 3) 372 Lobular pneumonia. 
Hence I»o’bularly adv. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 386 The left lung was .. 
condensed with, .lobularly disposed lesions throughout. 

Lobulate (IfrbwIlA-), «. [f. Lobule t -ate-.] 
Having or consisting of lobules or small lobes. 

1862 in Cooke Man. Bot. Terms 52. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 172 Ivy. .Albumen lobulate. 

Lobulated (Ip-bi^ltfited), a, [Formed as prec. 
+ -ED 1 .] - pnec. 

1783W.KKIR in Med. Commnn. 1 . 130 The. .kidney. .had 
a lobulated form. 1870 Rolleston A aim. Life 79 Lobu- 
lated masses of adipose tissue. 

Lobulation (lpbi^lr-Jnn). [f. L obulate: see 
-ATiON.] The formation of lobules or small lobes ; 
a lobulated condition. 

i 85 i Bumstead Vcn. Dis. (1879) 611 There is no lobula- 
tion of the organ. 

Lobulato-, taken as comb, form of Lobulate 
in the sense ‘ lobulate and . . 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848' 701 Coralta, .lobulato-glcmerate, 
1871 W, A. Leighton Lichen-flora 225 Thalline margin 
lobulato-crenate. 

Lobule (lp’biwl). Chiefly Anat. [ad. mod.L. 

Lobulus.] A small lobe. 

1682 T. Gibson Anat, (1697) 14 The lobules of which the 
Lungs are composed. 1720 Hale in Phil, Trans. XXXI. 

5 Every Duct is made of lesser Ducts united, which rise 
from the Lobules .. which constitute each distinct Lobe. 
*800 Med. Jrnl. I II. 139 Its last adhesion, was to the helix 
of the left ear, just above the lobule. 18 66 Huxley Preh, 
Rem. Cailhn. 157 The nose nearly straight and ending in a 
rounded lobule. *872 — Physiol, v, ug The smallest 
obvious subdivisions of the liver substance ., which are 
termed the lobules. 1880 [see Lobelet]. 

Lobulization flpbiwlaizHJim). [f. Lobule 
4- - 1 ZATIQN.J ‘ The passage of a tissue from a 
uniform to a lobular condition’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Lobulose . (lfrbbflzMs), a. [f. Lobule + -ose.] 
Having many lobules. 
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1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 618 Stout lobes which are much 
and crowdedly lobulose. 

Lotmlous (Ipb.zislas), a. [f. Lobule + -ous.] 
'Possessing lobules, or prominences resembling 
lobules’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 

|| LobulUS (lp'buH&s). PI. lobuli (ty-bMkn). 
[mod.L.,dim.of MkjLobe.] A small lobe, lobule. 

1731 Arbuthnot Nat. Aliments (1735) 28 A great number 
of those Air-Bladders form what we call Lobuli, which 
hang upon the Bronchia, like Bunches of Grapes upon 
a stalk. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entamol. IV. xl. 117 The result 
of the approximation of polygonous lobuli, 1842 E. Wilson 
Anat. Vade til. (ed. 2) 461 The lower dependent and fleshy 
portion of the pinna is the lobulus. 

Lob-worm Uffbi nthm). [f. Lob r/>. 2 ] a. A 
large earthworm used for bait by anglers, b. The 
LtTG-wOExr ( Arenicola marina). 

a. 1651 T. Barker Art of Angling (1653) 7, I baited my 
hook with two Lob-worms. 1653 Walton Angler iv, 94 For 
the Trout the Dew-worm (which some also call the Lob- 
worm) and the Brandling are the chief. 1718 G. Jacob 
Compl. Sportsman 119 The Lob or Garden-Worm well 
scoured is the only Bait, 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (r88o) 
31 The large roach will.. take the tail of a lob-worm very 
ravenously, 

b. 1854 Eng. Cycl . , Nat. Hist. I. 295 Arenicola piscato- 
rum, the Lob or Lug-Worm. 1875 Encycl. Brit. led. 9) II. 
7r/r All round the British and many other coasts the lob- 
worm ( Arenicola marina ) is used for bait. 

Loby, ol >s. form of Looby. 

Loo, variant of LAKE'rA 1 03 s. (offering, gift). 

Loe, obs. form of Lock sb., Lohoch. 

Locable (LU'kab’l), a. rare. [f. L. locart to 
place: see-BLE.] Of persons : That can be placed 
(in a situation or office). As sb., one who is fit to 
be so placed ; hence aitrib., as locable list. 

a 1816 Bentham OJHc. Apt. Maximised , Introd. View 
(1830) s Persons locable in the several situations, say in one 
word, locables. 1816-30 Ibid., Extract Const. Code 27 Ap- 
plicants, .demanding admission into the locable list, and to 
that end presenting themselves for examination. 

|| Local (lflkal), sbd- Commonly in erroneous 
(fern.) form locale (lokadL [Fr. ; absol. use of 
local adj.: see next.J A place or locality; esp. a 
place considered with reference to some particular 
event or circumstances connected with it ; a quarter 
in which certain things are done, or which is chosen 
for particular operations. 

1772 Simes Mil. Guide (1781) 7 The Mareschal. [de Puys- 
segur] says, he saw a battle lost, because an Aid-de-camp 
had, upon a false representation of the local made to the 
General, been sent to him who commanded the right wing, 
to order him to change his ground. 1783 Phil Trans. 
LXXIII. 189 Unless they attend., to the nature of the soil 
of the local where those accidents happened, their reports 
will generally meet with little credit. 1816 Scott Bl. 
Dwarf xi, O, the propriety of the locale is easily vindicated. 
1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. n. Old Woman in Grey, 
But no matter — lay the locale where you may. C1844 
Syd. Smith in Mem. (1853) II. 539, I hear that Lord Car- 
lisle is wheeled down to the gallery. . .1 know all the locale 
so well that I see him in his_ transit. 1865 E. Burritt 
Walk Landis End xi. 381 Feeling that their little thatched 
cottage would, some day or other, be ranked among the 
celebrities of English locales. 

Local (ltfu-kal), a. and sb .2 Also 5 -6 lacalle, 
5-7 loeall, 6 locale, [a. F. local (=Sp., Pg. 
local, It. locale), ad. L. local is, f. loc-us place.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to or concerned with ‘place’ or 
position in space. Now chiefly in local situation, 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. x And also in recountyng of hye 
hystoryes the comune vnderstondyng is better content to the 
ymag[i]nacion local than to symple auctoryte to which it is 
submysed. Ibid. Envoy 250 The ymagynacion loeall. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xvii. (1634! 673 marg., A local 
presence of the body of Christ. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 17 
(1st Qo. Fisher .1600) G 3 The Poets penne turnes them to 
shapes, And glues to ayery nothing, a loeall habitation. 
And a name. 1639 Pearson Creed. 11839) 335 As to a local 
descent into the infernal parts they all agree. 1706 W. Jones 
Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 46 Some of these Powers have 
borrowed their Denominations from Local Extension. 1777 
Priestley Matt, f- Spir. (1782) I.xix. 231 The Cartesians., 
maintain.. that spirits have no extension, nor local presence. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 341 The local situation of 
the. lands devised. 1862 Stanley Jew. C/t. (1877) I. v. 109 
This change of local situation was at once a change of moral 
condition. 

+ b. Having the attribute of ‘ place ’ or spatial 
position. Obs. 

1533 Frith Anszu. More (1348) 35 Y e Lord, whiche to 
shewe his humanite to be loeall (that is to saye : contained 
m one place onely) dyd saye vnto his disciples. I ascende 
vnto my father. Ibid. 33 b, Howe dyd he ascende in to 
heauen, but because he is loeall and a very man. 1565 
Jewel Rip lie Harding’s Ans-w. vi. 348 His [Harding’s] 
answeare is, that Christes bodie is Local onely in one place. 
*577 tr. Ballinger' s Decades (1592) 734 Angels peraduenture 
at this daie are more aptly saide to bee loeall or in place not 
circumscriptiuely, but definitiuely. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. it, ii, hi. (1651) 246 [They] will have Hell a materialland 
loeall fire in the center of the earth. 1718 Prior Solomon 
L 364 A higher flight the venturous goddess tries, Leaving 
material worlds, and local skies. 1729 Swift Direct. 
Birthday Song 272 That sound divine the truth has spoke 
all, And pawn T d his word, Kell is not local. 

+ e. Local motion, movement from place to place, 
motion of translation, locomotion. Obs. 

136* Eden Arte Nauig. 1. viiL 10 The elementes are .. 
moueable by loeall motion. 1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies 


xxiii. 208 Zoophytes, .that is such creatures as though they 
goe. not from place to place, and so cause a loeall motion of ; 
their whole substance, yet in their partes, they haue a dis- 
tinct and articulate motion. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. 

1. v. 831 It is certain, that cogitation, (phancy, intellection, . 
and volition) are no local motions. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 
fy Card. 34 Plants have no local or progressive Motion. 

d. Grammar. Relating to place or situation. 

1842 Jelf Greek Grant. II. 230 [ heading ] Local Dative. 

1843 Ibid. I. 296 [Adverbs] are divided into a. Local,.. 
b. Temporal, ,.c. Modal [etc.]. Ibid. 298 The Local ad- 
verbs in et, as . . heel. 1889 E. A. Sonnenschein I. at. Gram. 

§ 348 Local Clauses. (Clauses of Place.) 

e. Psychol. Local sign (after G. localzeichen ) : 
that element in a sensation which is the basis of ; 
our instinctive judgement as to its locality. 

1874 Sully Sensation <$• Intuition 70. 1884 Bosanquet 
tr. Lot st's Meiaph. 490. 

2 . Belonging to a particular place on the earth’s 
surface; pertaining to or existing in a particular 
region or district. 

. Local time-, the time of day or night reckoned from the 
instant of transit of the mean sun over the local meridian. 

. ! 14 . . in Myrr. our Ladye p. xxi, Priuileges ordynary 
iniunccions localle statutes laudable custons decrees & al 
other ordynaunces. 1612 Selden lllustr. Drayton s Poly- 
olb. i. init., If in Prose and Religion it were as iustifiable, as 
in Poetry and Fiction, to inuoke a Loeall power . . I would 
therin ioyne with the Author. 1687 in fliagd. Coll, ft Jas. II 
(O. H. S.) 1 12 That College had the Bishop of Winchester 
for their Visitor Local. 1740 Pitt AEneid vm. 461 The 
Swains the Local Majesty rever’d. 1792 A need. IV. Pitt II. 
xxix. 125, I have no local attachments ; it is indifferent to 
me, whether a man was rocked in his cradle on this side or 
that side of the Tweed. 1833 Herschel Astron. iii. 139 Two 
observatories, .provided with accurate means of determining 
their respective local times. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.v. 

I. 6t2 note, Oldmixon, who was a boy at Bridgewater when 
the battle was fought, ..was so much under the influence of 
local passions that his local information was useless to him. 
1808 Gladstone Jim. Mt'atdi ii. (1870) 31 The name Tpnla 

is only a local name of a settlement of ..Boeotians. 2891 
E. Peacock N. Brendan II. 3x3 Mr. Yeo, the local lawyer.. 

b. With restrictive force : Limited or peculiar 
to a particular place or places. 

2613 G. Sandys Trav. 170 Those ceremonies that are not 
local!, I willingly omit. 2782 Cowper Retirement 119 Truth 
is not local, God alike pervades And fills the world of traffic 
and the shades. 1811 Henry tj- Isabella I. 3 Her ideas were 
as local as Andrew's ; and they neither of them seemed likely 
to disturb the brain of the other. 2860 Motley Netherl. 
(1868J I. i. 5 The importance of the struggle would have 
been more local and temporary. 2871 Morley Carlyle in 
Crit. Misc . Ser. 1.(1878) 189 That letter (of the moral law) 
read in our own casual and local interpretation. 

e. Belonging to a town or some comparatively 
small district, as distinct from the state or country 
as a whole. Local government, the administration 
of the affairs of a town (or other limited area) by 
its inhabitants, as distinguished from such admin- 
istration by the state at large. 

Local board-, in England and Wales spec, (see quots. 
1863 and 1901).. Local Government Board-, a department 
of State established in 1871, to act as the centra! authority 
for Local Government in England and Wales. 

2688 Connect. Col. Rec. (1859) III. 439 The law that doth 
confirm o r loeall lawes. 2776 Adam Smith W. N. v. i. 
(1869) II. 402 The local or provincial expenses of which the 
benefit is local or provincial.. ought to be no burden upon 
the general revenue of the Society. 1786 Burke IV. Hast- 
ings Wks. 1842 II. 291 He the said Warren Hastings hath 
left the said troops, by his new treaty, without any local 
controul. 1818 Hallam M'ui. Ages (1872' I. 128 Such is the 
national importance which a merely local privilege may 
sometimes bestow. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 
279 The local government was involved in a discussion with 
the Supreme Court at the Presidency, i860 Mill Repr, 
Govt. (1865) 116/2 Among the duties classed as local, or per- 
formed by local functionaries, there are many which might 
with equal propriety be termed national. 2863 H. Cox 
Instit. hi. ix. 732-3 In the places and districts in which the 
[Local Government] Act is adopted, it is carried into execu- 
tion by local Boards .. The local Boards have, extensive 
powers of undertaking and regulating the drainage and 
cleansing of towns, the suppression of nuisances, and 
similar matters of police. 1880 E, Robertson in Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 21 Locat government repeats on a small scale the 
features of the supreme government, but its business is 
chiefly judicial and administrative. 1901 Fairlie Munic. 
Administr. 69 An important change .. was made by the 
Local Government Act of 1894 .. The urban local hoards 
are called Urban District Councils, and the term of office 
of the councillors is fixed at three years. 

d. In various specific collocations. Local ex- 
amination, the name given to certain examinations 
of boys and girls, held in a number of different 
places under the direction of a central board at 
one of the Universities. Local preacher (among 
the Methodists), a layman who is authorized to 
preach in the district in which he resides, as dis- 
tinguished from the ordained itinerant ministers. 
Local rank (see quot. 1876). Local veto : the 
prohibition of the sale of liquors in a district, 
under the system of local option (see e) ; hence 
the nonce-wds. local-vetoist, -vetoism. 

1772 Wesley Whs. (1872) III. 476 A Justice levied a fine 
on a Local Preacher, on pretence of the Conventicle Act. 
2838 Exam. Students Not Members Univ.Caml. 23 Notice 
for Local Examinations. 1862 gth Ann. Rep. Delegacy 
(Local Exam.) 1 The Oxford Local Examinations for the 

ear i86r commenced on Tuesday, May 28. 1876 Voyle & 

tevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) 327 Local rank, the rank 
given to an officer in her Majesty's service serving in a 


foreign land with other troops, whereby he is placed in his 
proper position, as regards equality of rank, with those 
officers whose first commissions are of the same date, but 
who have been more fortunaie in promotion. 2885 Min. 
Wesleyan Confer, 369 Our supply of Ministers is drawn 
from our Local-preachers. 1894 Sir W. Lawson in Westtn. 
Rev. 27 Sept. 4(3 What would happen if they, the Local 
Vetoists, got their bill ? rgoo A. T. Balfour in Daily News 
29 May 2/3 Perhaps the hon, "baronet would reverse his 
opinion about the infallibility of democracies, or even of 
local vetoism. 

e. Local option. The Tight granted by the 
legislature of a country or state to the inhabitants 
ol each particular district to decide whether the 
trade in liquor shall be prohibited within the dis- 
trict. Hence occas. by extension, the principle of 
allowing localities to decide for themselves whether 
they will accept or reject certain regulations. Hence 
Local optionism, the principle of local option; 
Local optionist, an advocate of local option. 

1878 Samuelson Hist. Drink 218 note. The tendency of 
legisjatiqn seems to be towards ‘ local option’ or 1 permissive 
prohibition ’. 1880 Daily News 28 Jan. 2/4 'The Home 
Rulers, the Teetotaller, the Local Optionists.. 188 2 Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 688/2 Those celebrated ‘local option laws’ 
which are in force in some of the United States. Ibid. 689 /r 
Such laws are in force in Massachusetts, New Jersey (which, 
had the Chatham Local Option Law of 1871), New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Vermont. 188a M. Arnold Irish 
Ess. 174 Measures like that for granting Local Option, as it 
is called, for doing away the addiction of our lower class to 
their pot ter and their gin. 2902 Scotsman 28 Feb. 6/3 The 
reluctance of the Welsh and Midland miners to admit the 
principle of local option. 

3 . I. aw. (In renderings of the AF. phrases chose 
local, trespas local.) 

1398 Kitchin Courts Leet i8ob. Pur ceo que le chose est 
local, & annex al franketen. 1607 Cowel Interpr. s.v. 
Chose, Chose loeall is such a thing as is annexed to a place. 
For example : a mill is chose loeall. [With reference to 
Kitchin.] 1708 Termes de la Ley 419 An Action of Tres- 
pass for Battery, is transitory and not local, and therefore 
the place need not be.. set down in the Declaration. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Trespass, Trespass local is that 
which is so annexed to the place certain, that if the 
defendant join issue upon a place, and traverse the place 
mentioned in the declaration, and aver it ; it is enough to 
defeat the action. 

4 . Pertaining to a particular place iu a system, 
series, etc., or to a particular portion of an object. 

a. Pertaining to, or affecting, a particular part 
or organ of the body. Chiefly Med., of diseases, 
ailments, etc., and hence of remedies which are 
applied to such ailments. 

2341 R. Copland Guydon' s Fortmtl. R ij b. The fyrste shal 
be of the local! remedyes of hote aposteraes. 1543 Tra- 
heron Vigo's Chirnrg. 23 b/2 The doctours make no men- 
tion of locale medicines in these diseases. 1606 Shaks. Tr, 
f- Cr. iv. v. 244 Tell me yon Heauens, in which part of his 
body Shall I destroy him! Whether there, or there, or 
there, That I may giue the loeall wound a name. 2667 
Milton P. L. xn. 387 Dream not of thir fight. As of a 
Duel, or the local wounds Of head or heel, 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Local Medicaments, those Remedies that are 
apply’d outwardly to a particular Place, or Part ; as Piais- 
ters, Salves, Ointments, eta 1804 Abernethy Surg. 06 s. 
245, I employed only local means for their cure. 2813 J. 
Thomson Leet. Infant. 179 The Local or Topical treatment 
of inflammation. 1834 Cycl. Pract. Med. III. 49/1 The 
symptoms may be considered as local and general, the local 
being, principally, pain, tenderness, and tumefaction; the 
general, fever Jetc.J. 1874 Sully Sensation ty Intuition 
36 Tire exquisite delicacy of local sensibility, especially 
that of the retina. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VII, 11 A 
local inflammation or haemorrhage. 

b. Electricity and Magnetism. Local action , 
action between different parts of a plate in an 
electric battery as distinguished from the general 
action of the battery. Local attraction (see quot. 
1 867). Local battery, local circuit (see quot. 1868). 
Local current, a current set up by local action ; 
also, a current in a local circuit. 

1841 Brande Man, Client, (ed. 5) 297 In the. common 
battery, .much local action takes place upon the zinc plates 
without contributing to the circulating forces. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Local attraction, the effect of the iron 
in a ship on her compasses ; it varies with the position of 
a compass in a ship, also with that of a ship on the earth’s 
surface, and with the direction of the ship’s head. 1868 
Culley Handbk. Telegr. (ed. 3) 169 Local circuit, one which 
includes only the apparatus in the office, and Is dosed by a 
relay. . .Local [battery], the battery of a local circuit. 2876 
Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy xoi We then work by 
local currents. Ibid., A local battery. Ibid. 102 In flowing 
through R' it . . completes the local circuit by which the 
local current flows from L' B' through ML 

c. Arith. Local value : that value (of a numeral 
figure) that depends on. its place or serial position. 

2853 Barn. Smith Arif It. A Algebra (2857) 2 All numbers 
have a simple or intrinsic value, and also a local value. 

d. Photogr. Local reduction (see quot.). 

1892 Bothamley Ilford- Man. Photogr. viii. 68 Local re- 
duction (i.e. reduction of parts of the image) can be effected 
by. .applying a very weak solution of the ferricyanide. 

e. Local colour : (a) Painting, The colour 
which is natural to each object or part of a picture 
independently of the general colour-scheme or the 
distribution of light and shade. (Now usu. collect, 
sing. : formerly the pi. was used.) (b) Hence, in 
works of art or literature : The representation ,m 
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vivid detail of the characteristic features of a par- ' 
ticular period or country (e.g. manners, dress, 
scenery, etc.), in order to produce an impression 
of actuality. | 

3721 Baii.ey, Local Colours, in painting, are. such as are 
natural and proper for each particular Object in a Picture. 
3782 J. T. Dillon tr. Mengs’ Sk. Art Paint. 76 The local 
tints of the flesh, in every part are admirably diversified. 
Ibid. 80 If Titian was happy in his tints, and the local 
colour of his objects, Correggio .. exceeded him in [etc.], 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIII. 509/2 The happy disposi- 
tions of colours both proper and local. 1821 Craig Led. 
Drawing i. 33 The objects were all drawn, .with a pen and 
..then thinly washed over with indications of their local 
colours. 2839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 8 The local colour, 
which is the self colour of an object, and what we mean 
when we talk of a ‘ red coat ’ or a 1 green field ’. 1884 Sat. 
Rev. 22 Nov. 666/2 There are [in Doris ] some capital 
pictures of the times of landlord shooting . . without any- 
thing Irish in character, or dialogue, or local colour. 

5. Pertaining to places (in the geographical sense) 
or to an individual place as such. 

3605 Camden Rem ., Surnames (1614) 112 The most sur- 
names in number, the most ancient, and of best account, 
haue bene local, deduced from places in Normandie and 
the coyntries confining. 3837 R. Morris (title) The Etymo- 
logy of Local Names. Mod. One of the most trustworthy 
of local etymologists. 

6. Math. Pertaining to a locus. Local problem , 
a problem in which the object is to determine a 
geometrical locus. 

1704. Harris Lex. Tee/m., Local Problem, a 1865 Sir 
W. R. Hamilton Elem, Quatern. (1899) l. 39 The degree of 
the function f, or of the local equation, marks (as before) 
the order of the curve [etc.]. 

B. sb. (absol. use of the adj.) 

; 1. A person who is attached by his occupation, 
function, etc. to some particular place or district; 
an inhabitant of a particular locality. Chiefly pi. 

1833 Hood Poetry , Prose, # Worse xxxv, How sweet to 
he drawn for the locals By songs setting valour a-gog. 3893 
‘ H. Haliburton ' Qcktl Idylls 148 Gang freely, fishers, by 
their banks, Baith foreign loons an ’locals. 1900 Wesim. 
Gaz, 16 Mar. 1/3 He has been what is known in the legal 
world as a ‘ local ’—that is, he has confined his practice to 
courts of Lancashire, and has not taken up a professional 
abode in London. 3903 H. G. Hutchinson in Longin. Mag. 
July 236 We go to some ‘rough’ as the locals call it — 
ground of long grass, .giving fine protection for partridges, 
b. esp. A local preacher (see A. 2 d). 

1824 Carr Craven Dial. Gloss. 90 Local, a local preacher 
amongst the Methodists. 3889 T. E. Brown Manx Witch, 
etc. 32 i He cudn go on by the hour Like these Locals. 

2. Something local. 

a. An item of local interest in a newspaper; 
collect., local news, matter of local interest. 

a 2869 W. Carleton Farm Ballads, Editor's Guest 36 So 
long as the paper was crowded with ‘locals’ containing 
their names. 2888 Barrie When a Man's Single (1900) 
27/1 There’s a column of local coming in, and a concert in 
the People’s Hall. 

■■ b. A postage-stamp current only in a certain 
district, c. U. S. Postal matter bearing an address 
locally used but not known generally. 

1870 Routledge’sEv. Boy's Ann. Feb. Suppl, 3/2 The 
apparently interminable Russian locals. 2873 Mid. Jan. 
Suppl. 4 Russian and Egyptian Locals. 2882 U. S. Offic. 
Postal Guide 68 r Locals and nixes. Matter addressed to 
places which are not post offices is unmailable. 

d. Telegraphy. A local battery or circuit (see 

A. 4 b). 2875 Knight Diet. Meeh. 

e. A local train; a train which serves the 
stations of a particular district. (In recent Diets.) 

2902 Strand Mag. Jan. 74/2 He boarded the local in the 
morning. 

f. A local examination (see A. 2d). 

2893 Athenseum 4 Feb. 157/3 This [book] is intended 
mainly for students preparing for.. the University Locals. 
Local (ldu-kal),t>. Scots Law. [f. Local ai] tram. 
‘To apportion an increase of salary to a minister 
among different landholders’ (Jam.) ; to lay the 
charge of such stipend on or upon a landholder or 
his land. 

1593 Acts Las. VI (2816) IV. 34/1 To locall suffi- 
cient stipendis. 2695 J. Sage Fund. Charter Wks. (1844) 
I. 248 The Earl of Morton .. had flattered the Church 
out of their possession of the thirds of the benefices, .. 
promising instead thereof localled stipends upon the minis- 
ters. <11768 [see Locality 5 b). 2808 Act 48 Geo . Ill, 
c- 138 §14 The Right of any Heritor to surrender his 
valued re:nd in place of subjecting his Lands, to the 
Amount of the Stipend localled upon them, shall not 
be taken away. 1816 Scott Antiq. xix, A clause, which 
had occurred in a process for localling his last augmentation 
of stipend. 3872 Bells Brine. Law Scot. § 1162 (ed. 6) 496 
The localling or apportioning of the burden on the un- 
exhausted temd is under the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Session as Commissioners of Teinds, 2877 in Cases Crt. 
Session 4th Ser. IV. 1227 The proceedings shewed that at 
this time there was sufficient free teind without localling on 
heritors who had heritable rights. Ibid., The lands were 
localled on for stipend in an interim locality in 1853. 2880 
Law Ref.,App, Cases V. 249 A scheme of locality was 
prepared, p lodged objections to the scheme in so far as it 
localled minister’s stipend on eighty-one acres of his land. 

Locale, erroneous form of Looal j ^.1 
Localism (bn-kaliz’m). [f. Local a. + -ism.] 
1. Attachment to a locality, esp. to the place in 
•which one lives ; limitation of ideas, sympathies, 
and interests growing out of such attachment ; 
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disposition to favour what is local. Also (with 
pl.\ an instance of this state of mind. 

*843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxvii. (1872) 160, I have 
never seen the spirit of localism which is so prevalent 
throughout Spain more strong than at Saint James, a 1832 
Webster Whs. (1877) II. 526, I am one of those who believe 
that our government is not to be destroyed by localisms, 
North or South. 1877 S. Bowles in Merriam Life (1885) 
II. 428 Congress is simply an aggregate seething and strug- 
gling of a great number of localisms— rarely or never losing 
themselves in the stream of national or patriotic feeling. 
2883 Spectator 30 June 828 Agriculture is more weighted 
by what we may call the localism of labour than by any 
other single cause. 

2. Something characteristic of a particular loca- 
lity ; a localizing feature ; a local idiom, custom, 
or the like. 

1823 E. Moor (title) Suffolk Words and Phrases, or an 
attempt to collect the Lingual Localisms of that County. 
3839 C. Clark (title) John Noakes and Mary Styles.. .A 
Poem, exhibiting some of the most striking lingual localisms 
peculiar to Essex. 2850 Freeman in Ecclesiologist X. 284 
Architectural localisms, as illustrated by the churches of 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire. 2858 Alm.v Matres 
38 All talk scandal, gossip, localisms. 1897 Saga-Bk. Viking 
Club Jan. 306 Brushing away many of the most interesting 
localisms in thought and language. 

Localist (Du-kalist). [f. Local a. + -ist.] 
One who inclines to treat or regard things as local, 
to subject them to local conditions, etc. ; a student 
of what is local ; one who assigns a local origin to 
(diseases). 

1683 O. U. Parish Churches no Conventicles 26 The 
Legislators had more regard to the Duty, than to the Place 
of It, and had more respect to the Discretion of the Priest, 
than this Localist hath ; he labouring more for the Circum- 
stance of Place, to gratify his own Humour, then the Inten- 
tion of the Thing to edify the Congregation. 2833 Cycl. 
Pract. Med. II. 163 In our opinion, both essentiulists and 
localists have taken a much too limited view of the etiology 
of fever, i860 Berkeley Brit. Fungal. 55 Where species 
are . very difficult to distinguish, it is in general because 
forms are separated which are too closely allied, an evil 
which is familiar enough to every practical botanist, though 
apt to be overlooked or completely ignored by the in- 
experienced or mere localists. _ 1901 Q. Rev. Oct. 542 The 
‘Localists’ attributed the epidemics to local conditions, 
atmospheric changes, uncleanliness, and so forth. 

Localistic (Ifmkalrstik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of a theory : Attributing a local nature or origin. 

1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 336 The localistic theory of 
cholera. 1896 Allbwi's Syst. Med. I. 882 Until now he has 
defended the ‘localistic’ view [of the origin of cholera 
poison] against those of Koch and the contagionists. 2899 
E. P. Morris in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. XX 323 As long as 
the conflict between localistic and grammatical theories of 
the cases is undecided. 

Locality (loksediti). [a. F. locality, ad. late L. 
localitdtem, f. localis Local.] 

1. The fact or quality of having a place, that is, 
of having position in space. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. vii. §3. 69 It destroyes the 
truth of Christs humane bodie, in that it ascribes quantitie 
to it, without extension, without localitie. 1661 Blount 
Glossogr., Locality, the being of a thing in a place. 2662 
Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing xi. 200 That the Soul and 
Angels.. they have nothing to do with grosser locality, is 
generally opinion’d. 1772-82 Mason Eng. Gard. 1. 281 
Come then, thou sister Muse, from whom the mind Wins 
for. her airy visions colour, form, And fix’d locality ; sweet 
Painting, come. 1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. World 
(1792) 34 The locality of Hell, and the existence of an 
Evil Spirit, are annihilated. 2853 H. Spencer Princ. 
Psychol, vi. xiii. (1872) II. 174 Imagine a solitary point A, 
in space which has no assignable bounds; and suppose 
it possible for that poiut to be known by a being having 
no locality. 

2. The fact of being local, in the sense of belong- 
ing to a particular spot. Also pi. local character- 
istics, feelings, or prejudices. Obs. 

1772 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton I. 33 And now 
I talk of coaches, I have never set my foot in ours, since 
you left London : I begin to think that this is carrying the 
idea of locality too far, and will therefore order it to set me 
down at the play-house, this evening. 7791 Burke Th. Fr. 
Apfairs Wks. 2802 IV. 24 These factions.. weakened and 
distracted the locality of patriotism. 1802 A. Hamilton 
Wks, (1886) VII. 246 The vast variety of humors, prepos- 
sessions and localities which, in the much diversified com- 
position of these States, militate against the weight and 
authority of the General Government. 

3. pi. The features or surroundings of a particular 
place. [So Fr. locality, * particularite ou circon- 
stance locale ’ (Littre).] 

3828 Scott F. M. Perth x, Owing to the height to which 
he was raised, and the depth of the vaulted archway, his 
eye could but indistinctly reach the opposite and external 
portal. It is necessary to notice these localities, 1832 G. 
Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I, 6t After nightfall we 
walked over to Sallenches.. The localities about the bridge 
reminded me of Milltown in the County of Dublin. 

4. a. The situation or position of an object ; the 
place in which it is, or is to be found ; esp. geo- 
graphical place or situation, e. g. of a plant or 
mineral. 

1836 Buckland Geol. 4 Min. II. Index, Lignite, localities of. 
Ibid. Lituite, locality and character of. 1838 Hawthorne 
Amer. Note-Bks. (1883) 202 A blind man . .feeling all around 
him with his cane, so as to find out his locality. 2850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. in. iv. (1872) 53 The anatomist can 
tell you that the localities of these powers are different, 
i860 Tynoall Glac. n. xiv. 303 He insists upon the power 
of the glaciers to mould themselves to their localities. 1894 
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H. Nisbet Bush Girl’s Rom. 249 The reports that the 
police were sending down constantly, of his supposed locality 
and outrages. 

b. A place or district, of undefined extent, con- 
sidered as the site occupied by certain persons or 
things, or as the scene of certain activities. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 321 Pallas mentions that, in the 
same locality, opposite old Temruk, a submarine eruption 
took place in 1799. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xv. 292 
The deliverer is to be sought in the locality nearest to the 
chief scene of the invasion. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. iv. 
185 The tremendous rainfall of the Khasi Hills, amounting 
in some localities . . to 559 inches of annual rainfall. 

5. Sc. fa. An assessment, tax, or levy, esp. one for 
the support of soldiers or other war-expenses. Obs. 

2640 in Minute Bk. War Comm. Kirkcudbright (1855) 257 
Desyering the said Committie to allot and allocate to thame 
. .ane competent localiiie, furthe of the redrest of thair said 
husbands’ rentes, goodes and geir, for aliment of thame and 
thair said childrene. 1639 in Clarke Papers iigoi) IV. 162 
We are in greate want of monies, to carry on our Locality, 
for coales and candle, all the six Companies beinge draune 
into the Cittadell. 1679 in M p Dowell Hist. Dumfries 
xxxvii. (2873) 426 Ane months locality for sixty horse. 2686 
Corshill Baron-Court Book in Ayr <$- Wig ton Arch. Call. 
(2884) IV. 272 James Bichet. .persued Robert Lachlane and 
Johne Wyllie. .for the 2 pairte pryce of ane seek,, lost by 
them in takeing localitie to sojouris with corne. 2687 
Cameronian Soc. Let. to Friends in Shield Faithf. Con - 
tendings (1780) 302 Paying any of their wicked impositions, 
as Militia-money, Cess, Locality, or Fines. 

Comb. 1685 J. Renwick Serm. (1776) 252 Then shall cess 
payers and locality-payers be paid home. 

b. * The apportioning of an increase of the 
parochial stipend on the landholders, according to 
certain rules’ (Jam.); the stipend as apportioned. 
Also short for decree of locality. 

1664 in M orison Decis. Crt. Session (1806) XXXIII. 14789 
There being but a decreet of modification, and no locality, 
the Earl alleged locality should he first made, a 2768 
Erskine Instit. 11. x. § 47 (2773) 359 Where a determinate 
quantity of stipend . . is modified to a minister out of the 
tithes of the parish., the decree is called of modification'. 
but where that quantum is also localled ■ r proportioned 
among the different landholders liable in the stipend, it is 
styled a decree of modification and locality. 1870 in Cases 
Crt. Session 3rd Ser. IX. 59 This was a process of aug- 
mentation, modification, and locality of the stipend of the 
parish of Cameron. In the locality . . one of the heritors . . 
objected to the interim scheme of locality prepared by the 
common agent, on the ground that [etc.]. 2883 Ritchie 

St. Baldred 23 (E. D. D.) The Old I.oealitie, payable to the 
minister of Tyninghame, by way of minute, 
e. (See quots.) 

. 2807-8 R. Bell DAT. Law Scot, (2825)8.' v., The term locality 
is also applied to such lands as a widow has secured to her 
by her contract in liferent. These are said to be her locality 
lands. 1872 Bell's Princ. Law Scot. § 1947 (ed. 6) 831 In 
the stipulations of a marriage contract these points are 
important — 1. A provision by jointure, locality, etc,, if 
accepted, discharges the claim of terce. .. Locality is an 
appropriation of certain lands to the wife in liferent ; her 
security depending on the completion of her right by infeft- 
ment duly recorded. 

6 . Lazo. Limitation to a county, district, or place. 
1768 Bi.ackstone Comm. in. xxiii. 384 The locality of 

trial required by the common law seems a consequence of 
the antient locality of jurisdiction. All over the world, 
actions transitory follow the person of the defendant, terri- 
torial suits must be discussed in the territorial tribunal. 

7. Phrenol. The faculty of recognizing and re- 
membering places, 

2823 S.purzheim Physiognom. Syst. (ed. 2) 364, xxiv. Organ 
of locality. Ibid. 368 This faculty measures distance, and 
gives notions of perspective: it makes the traveller, geo- 
grapher and landscape-painter; it recollects localities and 
judges of symmetry. Hence it seems to me that it is the 
faculty of locality in general. 2875 E. G Stedman Victorian 
Poets 187 To use the lingo of the phrenologists, his locality 
is better than his individuality. 

8. Psychol, in phr. sense oj locality (see quots.). 
1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 480/2 These investigations 

show not only that the skin is sensitive, but that one is able 
with great precision to distinguish the part touched. 'This 
latter power is usually called the sense of locality. 1889 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Locality , sense of, the faculty of distinguish- 
ing the part of a sensory surface to which a stimulus is 
applied. 

Localisable (lffukabrzab’l), a. [f. Localize 
v. -f -able.] That can be localized. 

2835 H. Spencer Princ, Psych, vn.xvii. (1872I II. 467 
Such components of consciousness, .being unrealizable in 
space, and being but indefinitely realizable in time. 2865 
F. H. Laing in Ess. Relig. Lit. Ser. 1, 106 It is the same 
Realisable faculty that is supposed in the idea of the name s 
being 1 called upon ' one, as a pledge of God’s favour. 1879 
H. Spencer Data of Ethics vi. 78 The feelings classed as 
emotions, which are not localizable in the bodily frame- 
work. 

Localization (bnkabiz^Jan). [f. Localize 

V. + -ATION.] 

1. The action of making local, fixing in a cerlain 
place, or attaching to a certain locality; the fact 
of being localized. Also, an instance of such action 
or condition. 

2833 Sir E. S. Creasy Eng. Constit. (1858) 371 The con- 
trast as to the centralization or localization of administra- 
tive power, which exists between England and other 
I civilized countries. 1872 Cardwell in Hans'ird Pari. Del. 

3rd Ser. CCIX. 893 With us, therefore, localization means 
I identification with a locality for the purposes of recruiting, 

; of training, of connecting Regulars with auxiliaries [etc.]. 
i 1883 Law Times 14 Feb. 276/1 Nothing tends more strongly 
I than localisation to confirm the despotic: instincts in a 
I judge. 
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b. Phys. The process of fixing, or fact of being 
fixed, in some particular part or organ of the body. 
18SS H. Spencer Priuc. Psychol, v. vi. (1870) 1 . 573 Localiza- 
tion of function is the law of all organization whatever. 
1861 T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 21J. The inflammation may 
he stated to be the effect of the localization in the peri- 
toneum of the influence of a specific morbid poison. 1878 
Foster Physiol. 111. vi. § 3. 500 Hence it became very com- 
mon to deny the existence of any localization of functions 
in the convolutions of the hemisphere. 

2. Assignment (in thought or statement) to a 
particular place or locality. Also, the ascertaining 
or determination of the locality of an object. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 494 This cuvious 
though very natural localization of history. 1832 Westm. 
Rev. XVII. 405 To Bala Lake, .there is a legend attached, 
which might be imagined to be a localization of the Deluge. 
1857 Zoologist XV. 5479 The determination of the seat of 
these functions, or in other words their localization, has 
been attempted in every way. 1881 W. H. Preece in 
Hature No. 620. 465 In order to apply this apparatus to the 
localisation of a bullet in a wound. 1883 Grosart Spenser's 
Wles. III. p. ciii, The .. fact .. disproves this attempted 
localisation of her in the ‘ Vale of Evesham ’. 1884 Bosanquet 
tr. Lotze's Metaph. § 273. 481 The psychological genesis of 
our ideas of space and the localisation of the impressions of 
sense. 1886 J. Ward in Encyd. Brit. XX. 52/1 What has 
been., called the ‘localization and projection’ of sensations. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 139. The localisation of the 
physical signs, and the differences in the mechanical effects 
produced, w ill probably make this fact clear. 

Localize (iffmkaloiz), v - [f* Local a. + -ize.] 

1. irans. To make local in character ; to invest 
or imbue with the characteristics of a particular 
place or locality. 

1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. 123 May it not 
be fairly inferred that their [sc. the nobility’s] local situation 
swallowed up the man, and produced a characier similar to 
that of women, who are locallized, if I may be allowed the 
word, by the rank they are placed in, by courtesy? a 1796 
Burns Remarks Sc. Songs Wks. 1&34 VIII. 18 Songs are 
always less or more localised (if I may be aliowed the verb) by 
some of the modifications of time and place. 

2. To fix or plant in a particular place or dis- 
trict, or in a particular part or point of any whole 
or system. Usually with limitative force : To 
restrict or confine to a particular place or area ; 
to make local in range or currency. 

1798 W. Tayi.or in Monthly Rev. XXV. 162 Their privi- 
leged banks [etc.]. .which unnaturally localize and accumu- 
late wealth, that was intended by nature for equal diffusion 
among the skilful and industrious, a 183s J. MacCulloch 
Proofs ,5. Illusir. Atirib ; God (1837) III. xlii. 91 To localize 
peculiar foods to peculiar climates. 1839 Spirit Metrop. 
Consent. Press (1840) I. £4 There, on that spot, stands the 
fatal axe of the revolutionary tribunal, naturalised every- 
where, localised everywhere. 1859 G. Wilson Gateways 
Knowl. (ed. 3) 96 Though we are in the habit of speaking 
of it [sc. the sense of touch] as localised in the fingers. 
1866 Grove Contrib. Set. in Corr. Phys. Forces 201 The 
power of localising, if the term be permitted, heat which 
would otherwise be dissipated. 1888 Daily News 25 July 
5/1 Contributors may subscribe either to the general fund, 
or, if they prefer it, to the local institute. ..It would be 
a matter for general regret if any very large proportion of 
the contributors localised their money. 

Id. To identify with a particular locality or 
localities ; to attach to particular districts. 

1870 Daily Tel. 24 Nov., The advocates for ‘localising’ 
the Army give us advice of the most valuable kind. 1872 
Cardwell in Hansard Pari. Deb. 3rd Ser. CCIX. 89s The 
principles on which we propose to localize the Army. 

e. To concentrate (attention) upon a particular 
spot. 

1820 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XCII. 62 Localizing 
attention on the meritorious parts.. x86x Wvnter Soc. Bees 
493 Thus we. may will that a spot in the skin shall itch, and 
it will itch, if we can only localize our attention upon the 
point sufficiently. 

8. To attribute (in thought or statement) to a 
particular place or locality; to find or invent 
a locality for, ascertain or determine the locality 
of. Occas, const, to. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Ragan Idol. II. 254 The mere 
vanity of local appropriation, similar to that by which they 
severally localized the history of the deluge and the appulse 
of the Ark. 1833 Wordsw. Fancy y Tradition, Thus 
everywhere to truth Tradition clings. Or Fancy localizes 
Powers we love. ,21849 H. Coleridge Ess.. (1851) II, 270 
note, The. Romans appropriated and localised every tale 
and tradition. 1855 Bain Senses <5- Int. u. i. § 12 (1864) 97 
Part of the agreeable feeling in the exercise of the muscular 
organs, .can be localised, or referred to the muscles actually 
en .g a ged. 1868 Bain Meat, fy Mar. Set. 4 Descartes localized 
mind in the pineal gland. 1875 H. James A’. Hudson vii. 
232 It seemed to him that he had seen her before, but he 
was unable to localize her face, 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 
in. 182 At first it was a somewhat difficult matter to dis- 
cover, the exact place of the fault, or, as it is termed, to 
‘localise’ it. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 664 He was 
again attacked by intense headache, which could not be 
localised to any particular part of the head. 

Hence Localizing z>/>/. sb. and ppl, a. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 397 The localizing 
humour of their religion. 1841 I. Taylor Anc. Chr. (1842) 
II, vii. 841 In every system of polytheistic worship there 
has been a localizing of divinities. 1870 Ruskin Led. Art 
it. '1875.) 57 Speaking exclusively of this localising influence 
as it affects our own faith. 1898 P..M anson Trap. Diseases 
xxiii. 354 Pain on firm pressure with the finger tips in an 
intercostal space . . is a common and valuable localising sign 
[of liver abscess], 18 99 AUbutt's Syst. Pied. VI. 762 Any such 
localising symptoms as have been described. 

Localized (lffu’kalaizd),^)/. a. [f. Localize v. 
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+ -ed 1 .} In senses of the verb : e. g. made local , in- 
vested with local characteristics ; fixed in, attached 
or restricted to, a certain locality. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 26 The history of 
the Argo must have been well known to that southern na- 
tion, anterior to its localized adoption by the Greeks, a 1849 
H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 330 A strongly localised religion. 
x86o G. H. K. Vac. Tour 136 The oak. .has vanished alto- 
gether, ..and I could never hear of or see any in the bogs, 
so that I expect that even in the old times they were strictly 
localized. 1869 E. A. Pahkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 83 
A very sudden and localised outbreak of either typhoid 
fever or cholera. 1880 19th Cent. No. 38. 708 That each 
native regiment should be composed of men of some distinct 
nationality, religion, or race, with a localised depot. 

b. Fixed in a particular part (of a system or the 
like) ; gathered or concentrated into one point or 
part ; spec, in Path., occurring in, or restricted to, 
some particular part or parts of the body. 

1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 11. ii. 1x7 All matter is only 
localised and partial force. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sii.l. 
vii. (1876) 237 To produce the spark the heat must be in- 
tensely localised. 1880 Mac Cormac Antisept. Surg. x8 
A localised abscess formed near the drainage tube. 1883 
Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr.fr Magn. I. 251 If 
we had an electric field with given localised charges. 1899 
AUbutt's Syst Med. VI. 859 Such localised pain soon be- 
comes merged in the diffuse pain due to pressure on the 
cord as a whole. Ibid. VIII, 15 This form of valgus . . is 
curable by localised faradisation of the muscle. 

Locally (lff“‘kali), adv. In 5 loeallidhe. [f. 
Local a. + -LY 2 .] In a local manner. 

1. In respect to place, or position in space. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. lxxxvi. (1869) 49 Now lady, 

. . quod he, vnderstonde ye that localliche, virtualiiche, or 
oother wise? 1551 Cranmer Answ. to Gardiner in. 85 The 
body of Christ was & is all one to 3'“ fathers & to vs, but 
corporally & iocally he was not yet born vnto them. x6zi 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. viii, By this faculty therefore 
we locally move the body. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 383 
By which that body , . became substantially present in 
heaven, and no longer locally present in earth, 1746-7 Act 20 
Geo. 11 , c. 43 § 15 The shire [or shires respectively] within 
which such lands do locally lie. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 
iv. Wks. IX. 104 That they look upon us, though locally 
their countrymen, in reality as enemies. 1857 Pushy Real 
Presence iii. (i860) 327 To Moses God appeared locally in 
the flame of fire in a bush. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. iv. 122 These establishments are not subordinate to 
the University, within which they are locally situated. 

t 2. In regard to a particular ‘ place ’ or topic ; 
in particular circumstances. Obs. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. v. § 47. 269 A man may 
Locally and properly depart from the Accidents of a subject, 
and not from the subject it selfe. 
f 3. (Named) after a particular place. Obs. 
c 1630 Risdon Sunt. Devon § 223 (1810) 233 Soldon had. . 
lords locally named, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
375 He was the last clergyman I find ..who locally was 
surnamed. 

4. In regard to a particular (geographical) place, or 
the situation of a particular object ; in some parti- 
cular place, in certain districts; in the particular 
place or district (specified or alluded to). 

x86o J. F. Thrupp Study # Use Psalms II. 66 Those 
Jewish opponents of Christianity, still, perhaps, locally, if 
not generally, formidable. 1862 Ansted Channel 1 st 11. ix. 
(ed. 2) 233 The spiny lobster, locally called crayfish. 1863 
H. Cox Instit. i. i. 7 A further division of the functions of 
government .. distributes the offices of government locally 
under the heads of domestic, colonial, and International 
government. 1885 Manch. Exam, 30. Dec. 5/5 Vigorous 
efforts are being made locally to cope with the distress. 

5. In respect to some particular part or parts 
(e g. of the body). 

x8oo Jenner in Med. Jrnl Ill, 295 Dr. Jenner’s assertion, 
that a person may be ‘repeatedly affected, both locally and 
generally, with the Cow-pox’. 1897 A llbuii's Syst. Med. 
IV. 860 Locally a menthol spray may he used. 

Lo'Calness. rare -o. [-NESS.] The quality 
of being local. 

X73i Bailey vol. II, Locality, Localness, the being of a 
thing in a place. 

II Inocasula (Lka'nda). [It., ad.med.L. {camera, 
damns) locanda, (room, house) to be let. {Est 
locanda is still used in Rome for ‘ To Let ’.)] A 
lodging-house or inn. 

1838 J. Stephens Trav. Greece etc. (1839) xx/i When we 
found ourselves in a neat little locanda. 1844 Mem. Baby- 
lonian P'cess II. 263, I was carried to a locanda in Leghorn. 

Locate (lou'ktf't, Lk^'t), v. [f. L. local-, ppl. 
stem of locare to place, let for hire, f. he -us place.] 

1. trans. To appoint the place or situation of 
(the lands referred to in a grant) ; to fix the site of 
(a building, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 

1765 C. Colden in C. Papers (1878) II, ro Your Lordships 
Commands to give my assistance in locating their Lands on 
any part between New York and Albany. 1773 Washington 
IVrit, (18S9) II. 375, I have also taken the liberty of writing 
to the Governor of West Florida expressing my hopes of 
obtaining this land (and more) in case you should think 
proper to locate it in that government, 1780 Virginia 
Stat. X. 317 Be it enacted.. That the ground to be appro- 
riated to the purpose of building thereon a capitol . . shall 
e located on Shockoe hill. 

2. To survey and define the limits of (a tract of 
land) ; to lay out (a road) ; to mark the position 
or 'boundaries of, to enter on or take possession of 
(a land-claim, a gold-mine, etc.). U. S. 

1739 Hist. Pelham (Mass.) (1898) 26 Voted, .the Making a 
Road, .and John Gray and James Allexander are appointed 
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a Comlttee To see ye same located in the most Suitable 
place for Publick Advantage. 1754 H. Sharps Corr. 
(1888) I. 58 The method- of Locating Land Warrants by 
selecting the most rich and fertil Spots. 1780 Virginia 
Stat. X. 317 An act for locating the publics squares, to 
enlarge the town of Richmond, a x8x 7 T. Dwight Trav. 
New Eng, etc. (1821) I. 192 Such, as attended, drew for 
their lots ; and located them at their pleasure. *857 
Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 303 If you want an exact recipe 
for making such a road,. . send a family of musquash through 
to locate it. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines k Mining 332 
The Golden Queen Mine was located in the latter part of 
September, 1873. 1885 F. B. Van Vorst Without a Com- 
pass xo He .. located a valuable claim near the Pyramid 
Mountains. 

3. To fix or establish in a place; to settle; pass. 
to be settled, stationed, or situated. Chiefly U.S. 

1807 R. Cumberland Mem. II. 186 This was amongst 
the motives that led me to locate myself at Tunbridge 
Wells, &c. 18x3 in J. Maclean Hist. Coll.N. Jersey (1877) 
II. 153 The Assembly passed an act locating the Theological 
Seminary permanently at Princeton. 18x9 Frances Wright 
Views (1821) 176 The Dutch and the German [emigrants] 
invariably thrive the best, locate themselves, as the phrase 
is here, with wonderful sagacity. 1823 Stat. Massach. 
xo Feb., Said insurance company shall be located and kept 
in the town of Salem. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea 
iii. 25 To work in the silver mine by the mouth of which 
they were located. 1836 Marryat Japhct l. xi. 133 When 
the gathering dispersed we packed up and located ourselves 
about two miles from the common. 1840 W. L. Garrison 
in Life II. 386, I shall do what I can to locate him [N, P. 
Rogers] in New York. *841 Marryat Poacher xlv, As 
soon as Mary was located, she wrote a letter. 1844 Dickens 
Pictures fr. Italy (1846) 38 Albaro, the suburb of Genoa 
where I am now, as my American friends would say, 
‘located’. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. Ser. it. (1873) 
216 They suffered themselves to be diffused and widely 
located through the great empire of the Caliphs. 1836 G. 
Davis Hist. Sk. Stockbridge $ Southbr, 173 The stocks, 
which were a terror to evil doers, were located in the rear 
of the church.. 1896 Century Mag. Dec. 218 He said he 
would locate his headquarters near those of Meade. 

b. U.S. In the Methodist Episcopal Church : 
To appoint (a minister) to a fixed pastoral charge, 
as distinguished from the position of a ‘ circuit- 
rider’. 

a 1814 T. Coke in Southey Wesley (1820) II. 464 It is 
most lamentable to see so many of our able married 
preachers . . become located merely for the want of support 
for their families. 1838 Hauburton Clockm. Ser. u. ii, 
I never heerd you preach so well, says one, since you was 
located heer. 1894, H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 46 He 
had asked the presiding elder to locate him as a married 
man for the next year since he was about to marry. 

c. To place in an office or position, rare. 

[1769: see Located ppl. a.] ax 8x6 Bentham Offic. Apt. 

Maximized, Introd. View (1830) 5 His wish will, .be, to see 
located, in each situation, the individual in whose instance 
the maximum of appropriate aptitude, has place. 1828-9 
Ibid., On Militia (1830) 5 Persons holding command in this 
body — to whom does it belong to locate them? To the 
monarch. . . To whom to dislocate them, and that at pleasure ? 
To the same. 

d. pass. Of a quality, faculty, etc. : To ‘ reside 
have its ‘ seat 

1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphin iv. 57 Even the 
tenth part of those homely virtues.. are matters of plebeian 
admiration in the persons of royalty; and every tangible 
point in every such virtue so located, becomes [etc.]. 1863 
Tylor Early Hist. Man .. ii. 32 Placing the hand on the 
stomach, in accordance with the natural and wide-spread 
theory that desire and passion are located there. 

4. intr. for refi. I'o establish oneseif in a place ; 
to settle. 

This is the earliest recorded use, unless, as is not unlikely, 
the first quot. is absol. from sense 2. 

1632 Virginia Mag. Hist y Biog. V, 35 Divers Indians 
. . have, .suffered us to locateupon their land. 1837 Dickens 
Pu kvj. xviii, Beneath whatever roof they locate, they dis- 
turb the peace of mind and happiness of some confiding 
female. 1838 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 1. 62 Scarcely any 
have more than two bedrooms, in which the whole family 
have to locate. 1883 Harped s Mag. Jan. 236/2, I .. shall 
be the guest of Molly Porter, ..while I’m locating. 1887 
Ibid. Feb. 458 Their wanderings become more and more 
restricted, and they locate on the north or northwest faces 
of the highest mountains. 

5. To allocate, allot, apportion. 

1816 Bentham Offic. Apt. Maximized , Extract Const. 
Code (1830) 13 Remuneration thus located is a premium on 
inaptitude. x8z8 Ediu. Rev. XLVII. 88 The banks of 
these rivers are fast filling with settlements,— those of the 
Hunter.. being, we understand, entirely located. 

6. To refer or assign (in thought or statement) 
to a particular place ; to state the locality of. 

1807 R. Cumberland Mem. 476 Under this roof the 
biographer of Johnson. .passed many jovial joyous hours; 
here he has located some of the liveliest scenes., in his 
entertaining anecdotes of .. Samuel Johnson. 1842 J. H. 
Newman tr. Fleury's Eccl. Hist., Ess. Miracles p. cxxix, 
As if inspired Scripture itself were so precise in dating, 
locating, and naming the sacred persons and sacred things 
which it introduces. 1832 — Scope Univ. Educ. 153 That 
large Philosophy which embraces and locates truth of every 
kind. 1856 Thoreau Autumn (1894) 72 , 1 locate there at 
once all that is simple and admirable in human life. 1865 
Motley Mirac. vii. 137 These extraordinary actions of 
omnipotence are conveniently located in the past. 

7. To discover the exact place or locality of (a 
person or thing). 

1882 B. Harte Flip i, He. contented himself, .with en- 
deavouring to locate that particular part .. from which the 
voices seemed to rise. 1896 H. S. Merriman in Comh. 
Mag. July S3 ‘We had afire in the hold, and the skipper 
he would go down alone to locate it’. 1898 Daily News 
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2 Sept. 5/2 The gunboats yesterday made a river reconnais- 
sance and located the enemy’s position at Kerreri. 

8 . Civil Law. Used to render L. locare in the 
sense : To let out, hire out. rare. 

1880 Muikhead Gains 11. § 50 A thing that has been lent 
or located to. .the deceased. Ibid. ui. § 145 When a thing 
is located in perpetuity, as happens in. the case of lands 
belonging to a municipality granted by it in lease. 

+ Locate, pci. ppie. Obs . in 7 locat. [ad. L. 
locdt-us, pa. pple. of loam to Locate.] Let or 
hired out, leased. 

1681 Visct. Stair Instit. 1. xv. § 5 (1693V 130 The Con- 
ductors Obligation is to pay the Hire, and after the end of 
Location, to restore the thing locat. 

Located (tokened), fpl. a. [f Locate v. + 
-ED *.] In senses of the verb ; + in first quot. = put 
in its place (the opposite of dislocated'). 

1689 Moyle Sea. Chyrurg. n. vi. 44 Your compound 
Fracture .. will be the more difficult to reduce, because of 
the new Located Joint. 1764 Franklin Whs. (1887) III. 
330 A claim that the proprietaries's best, and most valuable 
located uncultivated lands should be taxed no higher than 
the worst and least valuable of those belonging to the in- 
habitants. 1769 Pol. Keg. IV. 140 Governmental, .. 200 
noble; 300 senatorial; 25,000 located; 40,000 coated, red 
and blue. 2799 J. Smith Acc. Remark. Oceurr - (1870) 121, 

I took a journey westward, in order to survey some located 
land I had on or near the Youhogany. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. in. i. (1849) 84 Babelmandel, — a newly located town. 
1833 C. Sturt South A 11 sir ana II. ii. 23 We were now 
far beyond the acknowledged limits of the located parts of 
thecolony. 1894 H. Gardener Unoff.Patriot 42 The village 
where he was soon to begin bis first year's pastorate as a 
‘located ’ preacher. 

Locatee (lpkatf ). rare. [f. Locate v. + -EE.] 
One who is located. 

2816-30 Bentham Offitc. Apt. Maximized, Extract Const. 
Code (1830) 46 An appropriate instrument of location, signed 
by Locator and Locatee. 

Locating {\o\ie"i\r\), ppl. a. [f. Locate v. + 
-in 6 a .] That locates. 

1816-30 Bentham OJJic. Apt. Maximized, Extract Const. 
Code (1830) 55 The locating functionaries will .. remain in 
possession of a power of choice, altogether arbitrary.^ 1898 
P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxui. 356 When limited it [£. e. 
local tedema] is a useful locating symptom. 

Location (ldbr’jbn). Now chiefly U.S. [ad. 
L. locatibn-em, 11. oi action f. locare to Locate ] 

1 , Civil and Sc. Law. The action of letting for 
hire (correlative with Conduction) : see quot. 
a 1768. Contract of location : a contract by which 
the use of a chattel is agreed to be given for hire, 
or by which a person agrees to give his services on 
the same condition. 

iggz West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 29 If the partie commaunded 
bane anything for his paine, it is not then properly com- 
maundement, but Location and Conduction. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Map. Table 86 Location (setting for byre and profite) 
..Location and conduction of kirk-lands. 1651 Hobbes 
Govt. <$• Sac. iii. § 6. 40 In buying, selling, borrowing, lend- 
ing, location, and conduction, and other acts whatsoever 
belonging to Contracters. x68i Vtscr. Stair Instit. 1. xv, 
§ 1 (1693V 129 Location and Conduction is a Contract, 
whereby Hire is given for the Fruits, Use, or Work of 
Persons or Things. *1768 Erskine Instit. in. iii. § 14 
(i773) 45° Location is that contract, in which a hire is 
agreed upon, for the use of any moveable subject, or for the 
work or service of persons. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. 
it. iv. 136 Part of the great subject, location, or letting and 
taking to hire. 1880 Muirhead Gains 11. § 60 If we have 
neither taken the thing from our creditor in location, nor on 
our own request obtained possession of it from him. Ibid. 
hi. § 14 (see Conduction 7]. 

2 . The action of placing ; the fact or condition of 
being placed ; settlement in a place. 

1623 Cockeram, Location , a placing. 1674 Grew A not. 
Plants, Disc. Mixture iii. (1682} 226 As Mixture is varied with 
respect to the Bodies Mixed ; so likewise in respect of the 
Mixture it self, which I call the Location of Principles, or 
the Modes of their Conjunction, 1799 j. Winthrop in 
N, Eng. Hist. 3- Gen. Reg. (1873) XXV II, 354 The location 
of the camps and the idea of an harbor are mine. 1837 
J, D. Lang New S. IVtxles I. 166 For opening new settle- 
ments for the location of additional free settlers. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. ,y /is. (1846) I. x. 404 The Castilian officers, 
to whom the location of the camp had been intrusted. 1891 
Month. LXXIII. 433 The location and translocation of 
spirits. 1901 Scotsman 13 Mar. 9/6 A possible location of 
batches of 1000 Boevs at Dehra. 

b. Appointment to official positions, rare. 

(Z1816 Bentham Offic. Apt. Maximized, Intrvd, View 
(1830) 7 Remuneration to the intended functionaries .. for 
the time and labour requisite to be expended on their part ; 
before location, in qualifying themselves for rendering their 
several official services ; after location, in the actual render- 
ing of those same services. 1816 Hid., Kxtr, Const. Code 
18 System of official location, or, for shortness, the location 
system. 

8 . The fact or condition of occupying a particular 
place ; local position, situation. Also, position in 
a series or succession. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gmllcmcau’s Fr, Chirurg. 32h/i When 
the recurved muscles revert to there accustomede locationes. 
1610 Gl'illim Heraldry 1. vii. (1611) 29 The middle Points 
are those that haue their location in or neere to the Center 
of the escocheon. 1632 tr. Brad's Praxis Med. 1 The 
head is more tormented with paine then any other part of 
the body; which is partly caused by the location of the 
head. 1633 Baxter Chr. Concord 17 Our Reasons for the 
location and order of each part and terme. sSq^ Qm.'N Anat. 
Plants, Disc. Mixture iii. (1682) 226^ Both tins Conjugation, 
Proportion, and Location of Letters is varied in every Word. 
a *8x7 T. Dwight Trav, New Eng. etc. (1821) 11. 283 East- 


11 artford resembles East-Windsor in location, soil, agricul- 
ture._ 1883 A. B A hr att Phys. Metempiric 173 Definite loca- 
tion in space is necessary for an intelligence having varied 
experience of a world of objects in space. 1883 P. Schaff 
Hist. Ch. II. xil. Ixxxiii. 709 He knows the location of the 
praetorium. 

4 . The marking out or surveying of a tract of land 
(esp. of a ‘ claim ') or a settlement ; the laying out 
of a road or the like. U.S. 

1718 New Jersey Archives (1882) IV. 379 Lands .. laid 
out on Passaiak by name, and Scituate on ye same Passaiak 
by an actual Survey or location. 1770 Washington Lett. 
Writ. 18E9 II. 27s Sandy Creek (one of the places allotted 
for the location of our grant). 1785 T. Pickering in R. 
King's Life $ Corr. (1894) 1. 72 To explore the country and 
make locations. 1793 Sullivan Hist. Maine 159 There 
was no regularity in the locations of the lands. i88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Location, the act of fixing the 
boundaries of a mining claim, according to law. 

5 . concr. ( U.S. ) A tract of land marked out or sur- 
veyed ; spec, a mining ‘ claim ’. Also, irt the South 
African colonies, the qua;ters set apart for natives. 

1792 Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. III. 14 In the map., 
those parts are more full and correct, excepting the lines of 
towns and locations. 1798 I. Allen Hist. Vermont 14 
A few families settled .. on locations from and under the 
Province of Massachusetts. 1800 Kendall Trav. Ill, 173 
Above Conway is Bartlett, the last town on the east side 
of the mountains, the lauds above being at present only 
called locations. 1848 Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 48 They 
tell a story of a gang of experienced woodmen sent to a 
location on this stream, who were thus lost in the wilder- 
ness of lakes. 1878 Aylward Transvaal ii. (1881) 20 They 
[i.e. the natives] are allowed as much land as they want for 
their locations. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met. U. S. 
321 The Grand Dipper is a promising location in the same 
locality with the Bunker Hill. 1894 M. O'Rei.l J. Bull 
8 f Co. 283 A kraal, called a location, where the Kaffirs 
employed in the town as porters, etc., live in huts, 
b. In Australia, a farm or station. 

1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 141 Importa- 
tion succeeding importation until the distance of the loca- 
tions required a fresh central farm to he instituted. 1863 
M. Lemon Wait for End xiii. (1866) 162 .She was con- 
tinually the companion of her father in his rides about the 
location. 1863 F. H. Nixon Peter Perfume iox This 
‘ location ' of Deniliquin is the best place for spreeing I’ve 
ever been in. 

nit rib. 1846 J. L. Stokes Discov. Austral. II. vii. 246 
A piece ofland is obtained by a person who merely performs 
the location duties, and does nothing to his estate. 

0 . Place of settlement or residence. Chiefly U.S. 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 57 My theory or system to 

move the location of the first inhabitants of the earth. 1827 
Examiner 261/2 [He] changes his character, costume, and 
location (as the Yankees say). 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. 
Ser. 1. I. 138 These were students of Schenectady College : 
would I like to see it ? a beautiful location, not half a mile 
off. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly (1877) 218 They 
visited Windsor. M r, Beck said that if he had such a location 
he should always live there. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrf.wood ’ Col. 
Reformer (1891) 221 A. .first-class, fattening, plains-country 
cattle station- .having been his ideal location. 

Locative ( 1 ^-k-ativ), a. and sb. [acl. L. *locd- 
tlv-us, f. locat-, locare to Locate ; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to location. 

1 . Gram. The name of the particular case-form 
which denotes ‘place where e.g. L. domi — at 
home. Also, pertaining to this case, 

1841 H. H. Wilson Skr. Gram. 33 The termination of 
the locative case. 1863 T. Clark Cawpar. Gram. 114 This 
view of the Locative origin of the Latin Genitive in the 
second declension. 1894 W. M. Lindsay Lat. Lang. lx. § 5 
Locative Adverb-forms. Ibid., The adverbial Locative cases 
of Nouns in common use, hiimi, domi, militia! , Stc. 

2 . Pertaining, to appointment to offices. 

x8t6 Bentham Offic. Apt. Maximized , Extract Const. 
Code! 1830) 53 Of the locative function, the mode of exercise 
is as follows. 

3 . hewing to locate or fix the position of some- 
thing. 

1817 Chief Justice Marshall in H. Wheaton Rep. II. 
axx Entries made in a wilderness would most generally refer 
to some prominent and notorious object which might direct 
the attention to the neighbourhood in which the land was 
placed ; and then to some particular object which should 
exactly describe it. The first of these has been denominated 
the general or descriptive call, and the last the particular 
or locative call, of the entry. Ibid., If, after having reached 
the neighbourhood, the locative object cannot be found 
within the limits of the descriptive call, the entry is equally 
defective. 

B. sl>. Gram. The locative case. 

T804 W. Carev Skr. Gram. 11, i. 35 There are seven Cases, 
viz. the Nominative, Accusative, , Instrumental, Dative, 
Ablative., Possessive, and Locative. 1839 Max Muller Set. 
Lang. vi. (1861) 206 There was originally in all the Aryan 
languages a case expressive of locality, which grammarians 
call the locative. 1867 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. IV. iv. 214 
The ordinary sign of the locative (which in Sanscrit and 
Zend is -i) was in the old Persian -ya or -iya. 1888 King & 
Cook son Sounds 4- Inflex. Grk. ty Lat. xii, 341 The adverbs 
in -f were originally locatives. 

Locator (ldkr'-tp.n. Also 7 -our, [a. L. lo- 
cator, agent-n. f. locare to Locate.] 

I. One who lets for hire ; esp. in Civil n.n<\ Sc. law. 
x6o7 Topsell Four-f. Beasts . (1638) 33 Some buykie and 
let them forth to farm, reserving the Calf to themselves; 
and if by the negligence of the Cowherd, the Cow cast the 
Calf, the hirer is bound to answer the value, but if it mis- 
carry without his negligence, then is the loss equal] to the 
Locatour or Farmer. 1652 Needham tr. Setden's Mare Cl. 
87 The people was Lord thereof and Letter or Locator. 
x68x Visct. Stair Instit. l xv. § 6 11693) 130 The Obliga- 


tion on the part of the Locator, is to deliver the thing locat, 
and to conti[n]ue it during the time of the Location. 1873 
Beil’s Princ. Law Scot. § 133 (ed. 6) 60 The Locator or 
Letter of the subject or of the labour. 1873 Poste Gains 
iii. Comm. (ed. 2) 423 The locator supplies a service for 
which the conductor pays the price. 

2 . U.S. One who ‘locales’ (see Locate v. 2); 
one who takes up a grant of land, opens a mine, etc. 

1817 Chief Justice Marshall in H. Wheaton Rep. II. 
211 A subsequent locator .. must look for the beginning 
called for in this entry twelve miles below the mouth of 
Licking. x8Sz B. Harte Gentl. La Porte, As one of the 
original locators of the Eagle Mine he enjoyed a certain 
income. 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 585 Here no locator 
encroached upon his neighbor’s claim. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. 220 The place for the locator’s name at the 
end of the first copy. 

3 . One who places persons in office, rare. 

1816-30 Bentham Offic. Apt. Maximized, Extract Const. 

Code (1830) 34 Of this scrutiny, as of the other, the result 
will lie in the view of each locator. 

Xioee, obs. f. or var. Loose, Lose. 

Locellate (Lse-l/t), a. Hot. [ad. mod.L. 
locelldt-tis, f. L. Lookllus.] Divided into locelli . 
1880 Gray Struct. Bat. 4x9/1. 

II LocellllS (lose-lxfe). Lot. [L., dim. of locus 
place.] A secondary cell (see quots.). 

1862 in M. C. Cooke Man. Bot. Terms. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Locelli, Loculi, the peridia of certain fungals. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. 419/1 Locellus, a secondary cell, as where a 
proper cell (loculus) of an anther or an ovary is divided by 
a partition into two cavities. 

Lock 1 (lfx)- Sc. Forms: 4-6 loeht, loueli, 
(6 louche), 6- loch. [Gael, (and Irish) loch. Of. 
the Anglo-Irish Lough. The word was adopted 
in ONuithumbrian as lu/i.] A lake; applied also 
to an arm of the sea, esp. when narrow or partially 
landlocked. 

137S Barbour Bruce hi, 430 In A nycht and In A day, 
Cumtnyn owt our the louch ar thai. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xx. (Blasius) 309 pe tyrand pane gert bynd hym fast & in a 
depe loeht hyme cast. 1501 Douglas Pal. Honour m. vi, 
Bot suddanelie thay fell on sleuthfull sleip, Followand 
plesauce drownit in this loch of cair. a 1586 Sutir. Poems 
Reform, xxxvi. 84 Quhen that pe Quene wes in the Louche 
Inclusit. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 40 
Aiming the Lochis or bosumis of the Sey. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj'., Crimes Pecuniall 146 Na greene lint, suld be 
laid in lochs, or running burnes. c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. 
(1818) II. 102 Winding hollows between the feet ofthemoun. 
tains whereinto the sea flows . . these the natives call lochs. 
1791 Boswell Johnson 13 Sept. an. 1773, Kingsburg con- 
ducted us in his bont across one of the lochs, as they call 
them, or arms of the sea. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. ted. 2) 22 
Extensive arms of the sea which bear the name of lochs. 
1847 Emerson Poems , Forerunners Wks. (Bohn) I. 447 On 
eastern hills I see their smokes, Mixed with mist by distant 
lochs. 1901 Longue. Mag, May 90 You may have heard 
friendly owls hooting to each other across a loch. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as loch-fishing, -foot , -side, 
-trout ; loch-leech local Sc., a leech ; loch-maw, 
a species of mew (Jam.) ; loch-reed (see quot.). 

i860 G. Ii. K. Vac. Tour 165, I do not care much for 
*lech-fishing myself. 1893 Crockett Men of Moss Hags 
xlvi, 328 The lads.. now lay quiet enough down in the 
copse-wood at the *loch-foot. 1741 Compt. Fam.-Picce 1. 
i. 43 In this Case Blood is to he taken at the Arm, or with 
*Loch -Leeches. 1829 Hogg Shtph. Calendar I. 182 The 
gowk kens what the tittling wants, although it is not aye 
crying Give, give, like the horse loch-leech. 1673 W eitokr- 
burn Vocab. 16 (Jam.) Lams, a doeb-maw.. 1777 Lightfoot 
Flora Scolica II, 1131 Aruuda phragmites. The * Loch- 
Reed. 1373 Barbour Bruce iii. 109 Ane narow plaie, 
Ketuix a Uouchside and a brae. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 46 Vpon the loch-syd of the Ness, .is 
situat a verie . . ancient lions. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 
224 The household at the farm by the lochsides. 1875 W. 
MTlwraith Guide Wigtownshire ax The grey '*loch-trout 
plays in the . depths of the little inland seas. 

LochA Mining, l Obs. (See quots.) 

1789 J. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 288 These open caverns 
are frequently met with in hard mineral veins, and they are 
generally called by miners lochs, or loch-holes, 1874 J. H. 
Collins Metal Mining Gloss., Loch , a cavity in a vein, a 
vugh. Derbyshire term. 

Loch, variant of Lohoch. 

Lochaber ilpxi®‘ b3 - 0 - A 1 so 7 Loquhabor, 
Iiochwaber. [The name of a district of Inverness- 
shire.] attrib. in Lochaber-axe (Antiq.) : ‘ a sort of 
halbert of a large size, having a strong hook behind 
for laying hold of the object assaulted’ (Jam.). 
Also i nLochaber-trump Sc., a Jew’s-harp (E. D. D.). 

x6i8 J. Taylor (Water P.) Penniless Pilgr. 124 b, Harque- 
busses, Muskets, Durks and Loquhabor Axes. 1643 Sc. 
Acts Chas. I (1819) VI, 43/2 That they be furnisched 
with halbert, loci vwaber axes, or Jedburgh staffes and 
swordis, x8xa W. Tennant Anster F. 11. xxxviii, Clay- 
more and broad-sword and Lochaber-axe. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xvi, Two wild Highlanders, .one of whom had upon 
his shoulders a hatchet at the end of a pole, called a 
Lochaber-axe. x882 J. Walkf.r Jaunt to A uld Reekie 179 
Lochaber-axes of the city guard. 

Lockage (lo-'ked-f). Gr. Antiq. Also in quasi- 
Latin foan || lochagus (lpkf'-gifLb [acl. Gr. Aoxa- 
7ils (Koxijyis), f. Aoxor Locuus + 0.7-, 1)7-, ap-uv 
to lead.] The commander of a lochus. 

x8o8 Mitford Hist. Greece III. 149 Xenophon .. called 
together the lochages of the troops which had served under 
Proxenus. 1832 Lochagus [see Lochus]. 1849 Grote Greece 
V. ii.'Xlii. 234 Amompharetus the lochage. 1830 Ibid. VII. 
h. lvi. ii2 Each lochagus had the power of dividing his 
lochus into more or lewer enomoties as he chose. 
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Lochan (lp'xan). Sc. [Gael, lochan, dim. of 
loch] A small loch or lake. 

1789 I)- Davidson Seasons 36 The rumour spreading 
round the lochan. The cause could not he told for laughin. 
1811 Mrs. Anne Grant Supers/it. Highlanders I. 266 In 
the depth of the valley, there is a lochan ithe diminutive of 
loch) of superlative beauty. 1834 H. Miu.es Sell. A- Scknt. 
x. (1857) 205 A little irregular lochan, fringed round with 
flags and rushes. 1865 J. Brown Enierkiti 31 Still there 
sleep unnumber’d lochans Craig-begirt 'mid deserts dumb. 
Loche, variant of Loach. 

|| Lochia (ty’kial. pi. Path. Also anglicized 
7 loebaes, ,8 loehes. [mod.L., ad. Gr. Aox'«> nent. 
pi. of Aaltos adj., pertaining to childbirth, f. \<>xos 
a lying in. Cf. F. lochies . ] The discharge from 
the uterus and vagina which follows childbirth. 

1685 Cooke Marrow Chirurg., Physic nt. xiv. (ed. 4) 605, 
If the Lochies flow duly, commit it to Nature. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Lochia. 1732 Quincv Lex. Phys.-Mcd 
Lochia , Loehes. 1747 tr. /. Utnic's Fevers 352 The evacua- 
tion we call lochia. 1789 W. Buchan Dam. Med. (1.7901 537 
A suppression of the lochia, or usual discharges after delivery. 
1837 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif. 497 These purulent lochia. 
Hence lio-cliial a . , of or pertaining to the lochia. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lochia, The lochial flux. 
Ibid., Lochial fevers. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. n She attri- 
buted her complaints to the profuseness of the lochial dis- 
charge. 1862 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. ff Snrg. 382 In 
eighteen cases the lochial secretion was examined from day 
to day. 1893 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 7 Jan., Mem. 12/2 Between 
the birth of the two [boys] there was no lochial discharge. 
Iioehtris, obs. pi. form of Lachter. 

41375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix. 219 pe lochtris of hare. 

|| Lochus (lffkils). Gr.Antiq. PL loehi (lp-kai). 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. Au^os-] A division of the army, 
in Sparta and some other Greek states. 

1832 Arnold Thiicyd. v. Ixviii. II. 339 The lochus then 
consisted ordinarily of 100 men, under the command of the 
loehagus. . . On extraordinary occasions .. the strength of 
the lochus was doubled .. while the number of the loehi 
themselves was not increased, 1849 W. Smith Ck. <5- Rom. 
Antiq. (ed. 21 483/2 The lochus here is a body of 512 men, 
and is commanded by a polemarch. 

Locliy (lp‘xi)> a ‘ i are ~ [f- Loch sbj + -y] 
Full of lochs. 

1828 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 302 As woody, 
as lochy, and as rivery a parish, as ever laughed to scorn 
Colonel Mudge. 1899 J. Lumsden Edin. Poems ,$• Songs 6 
Duddingston’s lone, lochy dell, 
t laO'citate, Obs.~° [-'. L. locitai-, ppl. 
stem of iocitare , freq. of loedre to let or hire out.] 
tram. To set or let out to hire (Cockeram 1623). 
Lock (Ipk), sbJ Forms : 1 loc, loee, 3- 7 locks, 
4-5 loke, 4-6 lokk(e, 5, 7 lok, look(e, (8-9 dial. 
in sense 2 luck, .Sk.loake), 5-lock. [OE. Zymase. — 
OS .? loc (MS. loci, glossing ecs ariem ; MD\\. locke , Du. 
&>/£fem.),OHG. /armasc. (MHG. loc mv.se. ,\A. loche, 
mod.G. loche fern.), ON. lokk-rms.se. (Sw. lock. Da. 
M>) O'L'eut z , * 2 ukko-z •.—■pxa-lle.wtfhtgno-s. 

Cognate words in Tent, are ON. lykkja loop, bend. 
(Norw. lykke, D a. l/kke), mod . Icel. i h)lykkur a bend . 

The pre-Teut. root plug- 0 leug- : long-) prob. meant ‘to 
bend ’ (cf. Gr. Auyo? withy, whence Xvyovo, Xvyi(eiv to bend ; 
also Lith. pa lug las compliant) ; it is formally coincident, or 
perh. really identical, with the root of Lock sbA, Look v.) 

1 . One of the portions into which a head of hair, 
a beard, etc., naturally divides itself; a tress. 
In pi. often = the hair of the head collectively, 
f Fickle under her lock : ? having guile in her head. 

a 700 Epiual Gloss. 28 Antise, loccas. c 897 K. /Elfred 
Gregory's Past, xviii. 138 Eft hie ne sceoldon hiera loccas 
lastan weaxan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 243 Ne an loc of eowrum 
heafde forwyr‘3. c 1205 Lay. 18449 [Heo] silken 3eond ban 
feldes falewe lockes. 41290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 330/237 His 
lockes weren ful hore. 13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2207 But sche 
was fikel, vnder hir lok. And hadde a parti of Eue smok. 
C1374 Chaucer ToScriv. 3 Vnder by long lokkes bowemost 
haue be scalle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 459 His lookes full louely 
lemond as gold, c 1430 Chev. Assign e 254 And benne she 
lepte to hym & kaw;te hym by be lokke. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W, de W. 1531) 257 Those blessed lockes of hcare. .whiclie 
in lyfe moost semely did become that gracyous heed. 16x2 
Cait. Smith Map Virginia 37 The lockes of haire with their 
skinnes be hanged on a line vnto two trees. 1667 Milton 
P, L. m. 361 With these . . the Spirits Elect Bind thir re- 
splendent locks. 1712 Pops (title) 1'he Rape of the Lock. 
1740 La dy Pomfret Lett. 1x805) II.8xThey wear . . their heads 
dressed in locks with jewels. 1794 Burns Song, Lassie wi’ 
the lint-white locks. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. iii. (1847) 
30 The hair of his head hanging down in long locks covered 
his back and shoulders. 1859 W. Coi.uns Q. of Hearts 
(1875) She sometimes begged for a lock of his hair. 

+ b. A lovelock; also, a tress of artificial hair, 
x6oo Jacke Drums Entert. i Past/. # Hath.) 1. (1601) B 4 b, 
And when his period comes not roundly off, [he] takes 
tole of the tenth haire of his Bourbon locke. 1602 2 nd 
PL Return fr. Pamass. in. ii. 1209 He whose thin sire 
dwells in a smokye roufe, Must take Tobacco and must 
weare a locke. 1603 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 
232 [Apprentices shall not] weare their haire longe nor 
locks at their ears like ruffians. 1666 Pepys Diar y 20 Oct., 
My wife (who is mighty fine and with anewfair pair oflocks). 
1676 Shaowell Virtuoso iii. Wks. 1720 I. 368, I have . , all 
manner of Tires for the head, Locks, Tours, Frouzes, and 
so forth. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 11. 389/1 Women usu- 
ally wear such Borders [of Hair], which they call Curls or 
Locks when they hang over their ears. 

e. transf. and Jig. (esp. of the foliage of trees). 
11567 Mapi.et Gr. Forest 56 b, Penroyall . . It hath lockes 
yerie like Isope. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 125 The 
faded lockes fall from the loftie oke. 1667 Milton P. L. 
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x. 1066 While the Winds Blow moist and keen, shattering 
the graceful locks Of those fair spreading Trees. 18x9 
Shelley Ode to West Wind ii. 9 The locks of the approach- 
ing storm. 1850 Mrs. Browning Prometh, Bound Poems 

I . 188 Let the locks of the lightning Flash coiling me round 1 
1851 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso ill. Ixxvi, The grand oaks 
Which had a thousand times their locks renewed. 

2 . Of wool, cotton, etc. : A tuft or flock ; a loose 
fragment, a shied, esp. one * twisted on the finger 
of a spinner at the distaff ’ (Halliwell). 

In pi. used by wool-dealers for: The lowest class of rem- 
nants after the removal of the fleece, consisting of the 
shortest wool, coming from the legs and belly of the sheep. 

c 1300 Battle Abbey Custnmais (Camden) 56 Et habere 
lockes de ventre ovium. 1425 in Kennett Par. Antiq. (1818) 

II. 251 De Jana fracta, videlicet lokys, colleeta in tonsura 
ovium. 1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 503/2 By puttyng in 
Flecez, lokkes of Wolle, and peces of moche worse Wolle. 
1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill , c. 8 Preamb , Great quantitie ofWolls 
.. hath ben sorted ., and thereof is made moche Lokkys 
and Refuse. 1523 Fitzherb. H usb. § 146 At the leaste waye, 
she may haue the lockes of the shepe, eyther to make clothes 
or blankettes. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 477 
What a noyse is here, and not so much as a locke of wolle. 
c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 156 Money., 
yearly made by sale of locks, belts, and tags of Sheep, a 1656 
Bt’. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 81 A lock of wooll falls without 
noise. 1697 Dkyden Virg. Georg, lv. 476 Their Distaffs 
full With carded Locks of blue Milesian Wooll. 1710 Ad- 
dison Tatter No. 229 ? 3 He goes into the next Pool with 
a little Lock of Wool in his Mouth. x8oi Bloomfield 
Rural T. (1802) 3 She. .laid aside her Lucks and Twitches. 
1844 G. Dodd Textile Mamtf. i. 25 The clotted locks of 
cotton . . are caught by the various iron pins, and torn open 
fibre by fibre. Ibid. iii. 97 The locks of wool are dissected, 
and the fibres loosened one from another. 1849 Noad 
Electricity (ed. 3) 444 He took a lock of cotton two inches 
long. 1851 S. J udd Margaret 1. ii. (1871) 6 There is a bunch 
of iucks down cellar. 1883 Leisure Hour 243/1 The loose 
fragments of wool .. are made up into bales by themselves 
under the name of* locks'. 

attrib. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xvii. 365 Inferior 
wool, known in the accounts as broken, refuse, or lock wool. 
1899 Daily News 23 May 10/3 Fur machinists for lock 
linings wanted. 

3 . A quantity, usually a small one, of any article, 
esp. of hay or straw ; a handful, armful, a bundle. 
N ow dial. Also in Sc. legal phrase lock and gowpen. 

c 1440 Pramp. Parv . 3x1/1 Lok of hey, or oper lyke, vola. 
1563-87 Foxe A.tf M. (1596) 1879/2 His lying was upon the 
cold ground, hauing not one lock of straw, nor cloth to 
couer him. 1575 Gascoigne Posies, Flowers 38 Fewe men 
wyll lend a locke of heye, but for to gaine a loade. 1629 
Orkney Witch Trial in N. Brit. Advertiser Oct. 1894 
[He] fearing your evill, went to the barne and geve yow ane 
look corne. a 1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 95 So good clothes 
ne’re lay in stable Upon a lock of hay. x66x D. North in 
R. North Lives (1826) II. 308 Good grass which the adja- 
cent inhabitants in summer cut down and make into locks. 
1673 A. Walker Leez Lachrymans 8 A lock or strik of Flax. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 131 T 9, I suppose this Letter will 
find thee picking of Daisies, or smelling to a Lock of Hay. 
1804 R. Anderson Cmnberld. Ball. 89 Monie went there 
[Burgh Races] a lock money to bet, 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xiii. note. The expression lock for a small quantity . . is still 
preserved, .in a legal description as 1 the lock and gowpen’ 
or small quantity and handful. X823 New Monthly Mag. 
IX. 454/2 Spreading a good lock of tar round the bottom of 
the bush. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. I. 47 Gleaning, if so 
were that a lock of wheat might still be gathered from 
these neglected ears. 1843 Lever J. Hinton xxi. (1844) 142 
It isn't a lock of bacon or a bag of meal he cares for. 1847 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 11. 283 Children following the 
waggons to pick the locks of clover left by the pitchers. 
1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd iii, I’ll curl up to sleep in 
a lock of straw. 

XiOCk (lpk), sb . 2 Forms : 1-4 loc, 4-6 lok, 
loke, 4-5 lokk(e, 4-/ lock©, 3- lock. [OE. loc 
neut. corresponds to OFris. lok lock, OS. lok hole, 
OHG. lok (MI-IG., mod.G. loch) hole, ON. lok lid, 
also end , conclusion (Sw. lock, Da. laag lid ) 
OTeut. *loko m , *luko m , f. *htk-, wk.-grade of the 
root *luk- (: leuk- : louk-) to close, enclose (see 
Look v.). OE. had also from the same root loc a 
wk. masc. (cf. ON. loka wk. fern., lock or latch, 
MDu. loke enclosure) : see Lore. 

The great diversity of meanings in the Teut. words seems 
to indicate two or more independent but formally identical 
substantival formations from the root.] 

I. A contrivance for fastening. 

1 . An appliance for fastening a door, lid, etc., 
consisting of a bolt (or system of bolts) with 
mechanism by which it can be propelled and with- 
drawn by means of a key or similar instrument. 
(In OE. app. used with wider meaning, applied, 
e.g. to a bar, bolt, latch, or the like.) 

c 900 tr. Baida's Hist. 1. i. (Schipper) 9 Mid b am seSeles- 
tunx ceastrum. . 5 a }>e wasron mid. .^eatum and [>am trum- 
estum locum getimbrade. c 1000 tEi.fric Horn. II. 572 
Godes engel undyde SalocuSaxs ewearternes. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 127 pet is jxet loc JxeSe deofel ne con unlucan. a 1300- 
1400 Cursor M. 17357 (Gott.) pai . . vndid pair lock all wid 
pe kay. £13x5 Shorrham i. 2146 Seynt Iohan . . se^ a bok 
was fast ischet Wyp strong[e] lokes seuene. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. vit. 266 Ich. .pryuyliche hus pors shok, vnpiked 
hus lokes. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1098 Neces- 
sarie vnto him is it Barres and lokkes stronge for to haue. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lv. 13 Thai brak vp durris, and 
raeff vp lockis. 1536 Reg. Riches in Antiq. Sarisb. (1771) 
195 Gemmels and locks of silver, containing the Coronation 
of our Lady. 1562 Child Marriages 131 To pull out the 
nayles of the hindges, and open hit [a chest] on the other 
side, contrary to the locke. 1611 Bible Song Sol. v. 5 My 
hands dropped with myrrhe. .vpon the handles of the locke. 


a 1625 Beaum. & Ft. Noble Gent. v. i, A strange locke that 
opens with Amen. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1797) 311 See under how many locks and doors these 
metals are secured. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 
263 Early fame of Wolverhampton locks. 1889 G. Findlay 
Eng. R ailway 94 The Electric lock has been designed to lock 
and unlock sidings at a distance from the signal box. 

transf. and fig. 1340 At yen/). 255 Do to pine inoujie a 
dore and a loc. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. 11. 198 And f at is pe 
lok of loue pat vn-losep grace. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 132 The locke of good aduysement shall be set on 
our lyppes. X725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. iv. Obedience 
to your strict command Was the first lock. 183* Carlyle 
Sari. Res. 11. vi, I kept a lock upon my lips. 

App. explained to mean : A wicket or hatch (or 
perh. a leaf of a door or casement). Cf. Lour sb. 

c 1440 Pronrp. Parv. 311/1 Loke, sperynge of a dore or 
wyndow, valva. [See Way’s note s.v.] 

b. Phrases. Lock and key (rarely + key and lock ) 
occurs freq. as a phraseological combination in the 
literal sense or as a typical expression for appliances 
for fastening or securing; rarely attrib. Under 
lock and key , formerly also t -under (a) lock (cf. 
Key sb. 1 b) : securely locked up; also Jig. So 
under lock and seal, j- under lock and hasp, etc. 

a 1250 Owl Cf Night. 1557 He hire bi-lukp myd keye and 
loke. <2x300-1400 Cursor M. 14711 (Gdtt.) Joseph .. 3c 
lokid vnder lock and sele. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 89 
pare es na thing vnder lokk, and als riche es a man as 
anoper. 1413 Hoccleve Min. Poems (1892) 48 He, of thy 
soules hekhe, is lok and keye. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
1. 373 Kepenge hit with grete diligence vnder a locke. 
c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 389 God, that art both lok and 
keye of all goodnesse. 1522 Bury Wills (Camden) 116 
A rownde tabyll of waynskott w‘ lok and key. c 1570 
Marr. Wit <5- Sci. n. i. B ij, Althinges must be kept vnder 
locke and haspe. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
iv. xxxi. 154 With great care [they] kept their wyves so 
closely under lock and key. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Banish’d Virg. 105 The foremost [room] whereof was 
assured with a good lock and key. c i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 62 Under lock and key, in the .. store 
room. 1899 Mary Cholmondeley Red Pottage 224 She 
has a lock-and-key face. 

c. Locks-and-keys (dial.) : see qnots. 

1837 J. F. Palmer Devon . Gloss., Locks-and-keys, the 
seed-pods of the ash and sycamore. 1847 Halliwell, 
Locks-and-keys. Ash-keys. West. 

2. * A cotter or key ; as the one which fastens 
the cap-square over the trunnion of a mounted 
cannon; a forelock 5 (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875 ). 

f 3. A hobble or shackle on a horse’s (or other 
animal’s) foot to prevent it from straying. Also 
Horse-lock. Obs. 

[i486 etc. : see Horse-lock.] 1528 Lyndesay Dreme 894 
Quho wyll go sers amang sic heirdis scheip, May, habyll, 
fynd mony pure scabbit crok. And goyng wyll at large, 
withouttixi lok. 1530 MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp., Canterb., 
Payd for a lock for the mare. 1610 Markham Masterp. ». 
Ixxxiv. 364 If a horse be galled in the pastorne, on the 
lieele, or vpon the cronet, either with shackell or locke. 
1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3065/4 Stolen or Stray’d a Roan.. 
Gelding, .. with a Lock on his Foot. 

transf. 1589 Hakluyt Voy. 151 Till at the last, God sent 
him [John Fox] fauour in the sight of the keeper of the 
prison, so that he had leaue to goe in and out . . wearing a 
locke about his legge. 

4. A contrivance to keep a wheel fi om revolving, 
or from turning to right or left. (Cf. lock-chainl) 

1884 J. G. Bourke Snake-Dance Maquis i. 8 There was 
no brake, no lock, no shoe to the wheels. 1898 Cycling 37 
Steering Locks are valuable, .for preventing the machine 
from moving when resting against a wall. 

5. In fire-arms, the piece of mechanism by means 
of which the charge is exploded. (See also Fire- 
lock, Flint-lock, Matchlock.) Phr. lock , stock, 
and barrel = the entirety of anything. 

[Appears first in the comb. Firelock. Prob. the name is 
due to some resemblance of the mechanism of the original 
wheel firelock to that of a lock (sense 1). Cf. G. schtoss, 
used both for the ‘ lock ’ of a door and the * lock ’ of a gun.] 
1547, etc - [see Firelock x]. 1681 Grew Mnssum 366 

Under the Breech of the Barrel is one Box for the Powder. 
A little before the Ixxck, another for the Bullets; Behind 
the Cock, a Charger, which carries the Powder to the 
further end of the Lock. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6390/2 
They broke some of the Locks of their Pieces. 1833 J. 
Holland Maniif. Metal II. 90 The priming was laid in the 
hollow at the side of the lock. 1839 Makryat Pliant. Ship 
iv, I’ll put a new flint in my lock. 1891 R. Kipling Light 
that failed v, The whole thing, lock, stock, and barrel, isn’t 
worth one big yellow sea-poppy. 

6 . Short for Row-look. 

1850 Scoresby Cheever’s WJtalem. A dv. xii. (1859) 178, 
I had placed my left hand and weight against the oar. 
Instantly laying hold of his own in like maimer, his first 
effort broke it short at the lock. 

II. A barrier, an enclosure. [Cf. OE. gat a loc 
pen for goats.] 

1 7. A barrier on a river, constructed so as to be 
opened or closed at pleasure. (See quots. 1758 , 
1793.) Obs. 

? c 1300 Rolls of Parlt. I. 475 II sont desturbeez par Gortz, 
par Lokes, & par Molins. 1472-5 Ibid. VI. J59/1 Milles, 
Mille datnmes, Mille pooles, Lokkes, . . and dyvers other 
ympedymentes. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § x Weares 
. .gores gootes fludgates lockes. 1576 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 387 A lock called Rewley lock is to be 
repayred. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past, 1. ii. "Wks. 1772 
I. 47 Let no man dare To spoile thy fish, make locke or 
ware. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 233 Provided the fall of water 
be not great, a Lock will suffice, which is made up only of 
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bars of wood called Rimers, set perpendicularly to the 
bottom of the passage. 1758 Binnell Descr. Thames 158 
The Use of Locks’ was happily invented, which are a Kind 
of wooden Machines, placed quite a-cross the River, and 
so contrived, as totally to obstruct the Current of the Stream, 
and dam up the Water. 

j* 8. The passage or waterway between the piers 
of a bridge. Ohs. 

1543 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford. 177 A certen 
lokk. .called Ruly myddell lokk shall be stopped upp. 1683 
Land. Gaz. No. 2062/4 Vessels. .too large to pass through 
any other Lock of the said Bridge. 1703 Ibid. No. 4121/4 
The Lock belonging to London-Bridge, commonly called 
the Draw-Bridge-Lock, will be barroeaded up. 1813 T. I 
Faulkner Fulham 6 The largest opening for the passage 
of vessels is in the middle, . .and is called Walpole’s Lock. 

9 . On a canal or river : A portion of the channel 
shut off above and below by folding gates provided 
with sluices to let the water out or in, and thus raise 
or lower boats from one water level to another. 

1377 W. V Allans Tale two Swannes in Leland's Itin. 
(1759) V. p. xiii, This locke containes two double doores of 
wood, Within the same a Cesterne all of Plancke, Which 
only fills when boates come there to passe. 1677 Yarranton 
Eng-. Improv. 134 Building two great Stone Locks or Sluces 
to let down and bring up the Ships. 1742 Young lit. Tit. 
vi. 51* O be content, where heav’n can give no more ! 
More, like a flash of water from a lock, Quickens our spirit’s 
movement for an hour. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 34 Except 
the falls, which the states are now making navigable by locks, 
a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng., etc. (1821) II ; 94 The 
whole number of locks, including a guard lock, is seven. 
1831 Lardner Hydrost. iv. 67 The surface of the water in 
the lock is thus slowly elevated raising the vessel with it. 
1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis xiii, Where is the girl, who by 
the boatman’s door. Above the locks . . Unmoor’d our 
skiff? 

b. The quantity of water which fills a lock. 

1791 W. Jessop Ref. River Witham 7 The Trade on the 
Navigation, .will take two Locks of water. 

*t* 0 . A * lift ’ on a railway, for raising and lower- 
ing vehicles from one level to another. Ohs. 

a 1824 Dickson in Trans. Highland Soc. VI. 113 The 
plans for the locks may be divided into two, one for water, 
condensed air or steam; one for animal power, wind [etc.]. 
1823 Nicholson Operat. Mech. 639 Where locks or lifts 
occur [on a railway], the stationary steam-engine should 
drag up the vehicle . , not simply from the one level to the 
Other, but to a platform some feet above the higher level. 

d. Short for lock-keeper. 

1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. m. viii, ‘ I am the Lock said the 
man. ‘The Lock?’ ‘I am the Deputy Lock on job, and 
this is the Lock-house.' 

10 . Engineering. An ante-chamber giving access 
to a chamber in which work is carried on in com- 
pressed air. More fully air-lock. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 49 Air-lock. Ibid. 421 s.v. 
Caisson. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 16 Oct. 3/1 Entrance is obtained 
by means of a couple of ‘ locks ’, tubular chambers about 6ft. 
in diameter. *899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 41 Perhaps 
themost frequent exciting cause [of caisson disease] is too 
rapid a reduction of the pressure in ‘locking out’, that is, in 
passing from the caisson to the open air through the lock or 
ante-chamber. 

III. Senses derived from Lock vP 

11 . A locking together, interlocking ; fan unin- 
telligible or ambiguous discourse {06s.) ; an assem- 
blage of objects jammed together, now esp. a crowd 
of carriages in the streets, a ‘ block ‘ jam 

1350 Gardiner in Fo ice A. f M. (1363) 739/1 The worst 
man of all is that will make him self a locke of wqrdes and 
speach, which is knowen not to be my faction, .. and how 
can that be a doubtful! speach in him that professeth to 
agree with the kinges lawes, . .which I did expresly. 1697 
Diiyden AEneid v. 265 Sergesthus, eager with his Beak, to 
press Betwixt the Rival Galley and the Rock, Shuts up th’ 
unwieldy Centaur in the Lock. 1834 De Quincey in Tail's 
Mag. I. 594, I have seen all Albemarle Street closed by 
a ‘lock’ of carriages. 1834 Thackeray Newcomes I. 231 
Stopped on the road from Epsom in a lock of carriages. 
1857 Abridg. Specif. Patents Sewing, etc. 17 The stitch 
produced is termed the ‘chain stitch', the two threads 
having a double lock with each other. 

+ 12 . A grapple, grip, or trick in wrestling (cf. 
quot. 1899); hence fig. {a) a stratagem, trick, 
dodge; (b) a difficulty, dilemma, chiefly in phr. 

( to be, have, put) at, on, or upon a (the) lock . Obs. 
(Cf. Deadlock.) 

1608 Deicicer and Pt, Honest Whore (1630) G 3 b, He and 
foure of his men dre w vpon me, sir . . I made no more adoe, but 
fell to my old locke, and so thrashed my blue Coates, [etc.]. 
1616 J. Lane Coni. B jr.'s T. (Chaucer Soc.) 129 note, Both 
closelle graplinge with a mutual locke. 1644 Milton Educ. 7 
They must he also practiz’d in all the locks and gripes 
of wrastling. 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 321 If 
the devil catches us at this lock, he will throw us flat. 
1630 Cromwell in Carlyle Lett. # Sp. (1871) III. 40 Being 
indeed upon this lock, hoping that the disease of your 
army would render their work move easy. 163* — Let. 
26 July, The Enemy is at his old lock. 1657 R, Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 41 At that lock they often were, and 
some good Planters too, that far’d very hard. 1663 
Cowley Cutter Coleman St. iv. iv, Why look you, Colonel, 
he's at’s old Lock, he’s at’s May-bees again. 1:67a Marvell 
Keh.Transp. 1. 159 This, beside all the lock ana advantage 
that I have the Nonconformists upon since the late times. 
Hid. 216 Now the Author having got them at this lock 
cries Victory. 1699 R, L'Estrance Erasm. Colloq, (1711) 
225 He was now upon the same lock with Balbinus. 1723 
Wodroiv Corr. (1843) III, 39 My inclination is .. that you 
keep the books to yourself rather than put the Colonel upon 
the lock. 1744 P. Whitehead Gymnasiadm. 42 note, The 
youthful hero, being on the lock, must again inevitablybave 
come to the ground. *823 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 236 
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A few heavy tumbles were given without a trip or a lock. 
1899 Cumbld. Glass., Lock, a term in wrestling, used when 
the left (right) leg is passed between the opponent's legs, and 
then twisted round his right (left; leg by a motion which is : 
first backward, then outward, and finally forward, 
b. slang. (See quots.) 

1723 New Cant. Diet., s. v., H e stood ’ a queer Lock ; i. e. 
He stood an indifferent Chance. 1733 in Dyche & Pardon 
Diet, c 1780 G. Parker Life's Painter. 116 What lock do 
you cut now? [explained to mean ‘ by what way do you get 
your livelihood now?’ Ibid, 137]. 1783 in Grose Diet. 

Vulg. Tongue s.v. 

13 . (To walk) lock and lock = arm in arm. 

1837 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xxiit, She don't wait any 
more for him to walk lock and lock with her. 

14 . The occupation of locking (prison-cells). 
On the lock '. engaged in locking up. 

_ 1853 Dickens Dorrit n. xix, Will you go and see if Bob 
is on the lock ? 

15 . The swerving (to right or left) of the wheels 
of the fore-carriage of a vehicle from the line of 
direction of the hind-wheels. (Cf. Look vP 3.) 

1851 IUustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 366 New application . . to 
a caravan, or waggon, . . to allow a higher fore wheel, and 
give a greater amount of lock. 1873 in Knigiit Did. Mech. 

16 . Plastering. (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Lock (Plastering), the projection 
of the plaster or cement behind the lath, which keeps it from 
falling or scaling off. 

17 . 7 'hieves' slang. (App. short for lock-all-fast ■. 
see first quot.) A receiver of stolen goods ; also, 
a house where stolen goods are received. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lock all fast, one that 
Buys and Conceals Stolen Goods. The Lock, the Magazine 
or Warehouse whither the Thieves carry Stolen Goods. 
1718 Higgin True Discos'. 16 (Farmer) That woman they 
spoke to as they passed by is a Lock, alias Receiver and 
Buyer of stolen goods. 1727 Gay Begg. Op. 1. ii, Betty 
hath brought more goods into our Lock to-year than any 
five of the Gang. 1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 363/1 We lament 
that this ancient palace of the Kings of France should be- 
come a Lock, (which, .means a repository for stolen goods). 

I"V. 18 . (More fully Lock-hospital!) A hospital 
for the treatment of venereal diseases. (Now 
usually with capital L.) 

The ‘ Lock lazar-house ’ in Southwark, which is mentioned 
as having received a bequest in 1452, was afterwards em- 
ployed as a hospital for venereal diseases, and_ its name 
came to be used as a general designation for institutions of 
that kind. The origin of the name is uncertain ; it has been 
conjectured that the ‘ Lock lazar-house ’ was so called as 
being specially isolated or quarantined. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, The Lock, . . an Hospital 
for Pockey Folks in Kent-street. 1720 Bechet in Phil. 
Trans. XXXI. 60 The Lock beyond St. Georges Church, 
and that at Kingsland, are at this time applyed to no other 
use than for the entertainment and Cure of such as have 
the Venereal Malady. _ 1733 Smollett Ct. Fathom. (1784) 
137/1 To erect an hospital, lock, or infirmary, by the volun- 
tary subscription of his friends. 1733 Fleming in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 263 note, Mr. John Clark, now surgeon to 
the Lock-Hospital, near Hyde-Park Corner. 1766 Entick 
Lond. IV. 444 There is a lock hospital for venereal com- 
plaints. 1869 E. A. Parkp.s Pract . Hygiene (ed. 3) 301 
Certified Lock Hospitals are provided for her treatment. 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

19 . a. simple attributive, as (sense 1) lock-bolt, 
-staple ; (sense 5) lock-action, -cover, -lanyard, -plate, 
•side, - stop , -string', (sense 9) lock-bank , -duty, 
-gate,-hatch,- house, -man ,-side. b. signifying ‘ pro- 
vided with a lock or locks’, as (sense 1) flock-chest, 
f -cock, (U.S.), +■ -house ; (sense 9) lock-weir. 

1898 R. Kipling in Morn. Post 7 Nov. 5/1 A Maxim [gun] 
making sure of its "lock-action. 1773 A nn. R eg. 66 U pwards 
of 600. .workmen wereentertained upon the "lock-banks with 
an ox roasted whole. 1332 Inventories (Surtees) xi, ij "lok- 
chestes. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIII. 112 Beer., which 
stood in a corner of his front parlour, with a "lock-cock to 
it. 1833 Rcgul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 103 Unstrap the Carbine; 
take off the "lock-cover. 1776 Adam Smith W, N. v. i. (1869) 

II. 308 The toll or "lock-duty upon a canal. 1677 Plot Ox- 
fordsh. 233 "Lock-gates put down between every two of 
them. 1793 J. Phillips Hist, Inland Navig. 338 The most 
effectual, .method of providing lock-gates. 1710 Brit. Apollo 

III. No. 70. 2/1 Whether tame Rabbits may not be as Good 
. . as the Wild . . provided they are kept in a "Lock-house, 
haying the advantage of [etc.]. x86s[seeod]. 1890 Century 
Dict.s.v. Lanyard, A "lock-lanyard is the cord fastened to 
the lock of a gun by which the gun is fired. 1887 Times 
14 Oct. 3/4 Robinson, "lockman at the South West India 
Docks, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech . 11 On the 
stock is a., "lock plate. 1860 All Year Round No. 71. 
300 The stock is divided into the . . "lock-side (etc.]. 1897 
Daily News 30 July 3/2 At Molesey only a limited number 
of people are admitted to the lock-side. 1898 A thenseum 
7 May 594/3 The place where the "lock-staple had once 
been fitted. 1883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps I. 280 The rifle was 
loaded and capped, but secured by the "lock-stops. 1883 
Century Mag. XXIX. 758, I .. ran out the gun, and, taking 
deliberate aim, pulled the "lockstring, 1831 T. L, Peacock 
Crotchet Castle iv. 67 Mud, filth, gas-dregs, "lock-weirs. . 
have ruined the fishery. 

, c. objective, as (sense 1) lock-filer , -maker, 
-picker ; lock-making', (sense 9) lock-keeper, -owner, 
•shutter, -tender. 

1838 Greener Gunnery 213 They have, .obtained a much 
better price than any other "lock-filers out of London. 
1794 Rennie Rep. Thames Navig. 33 Examination... of the 
"Lock-keeper’s books, 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. 
ii. (1889) 12 The lock-keeper again came to the rescue with 
his boat-hook. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 111/2 It is 
still possible for a mechanic of equal skill with the "lock- 
maker to open it without the key. 1830 Chubb Locks f 
Keys 16 The lock-makers of England. 1787 Bramah 
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Locks 6 The art of "Lock-making. 1882 W. Morris in 
Mackail Life (18991 II. 68 Am I doing nothing but make- 
believe, something like Louis XVI 's lock-making? 1731 
in Extracts from Navig. Rolls 23 U nless N otice hath been 
. .given to the said “Lock-owners. 1882 St evenson Fam. 
Stud, (190U 151 Thieves, cheats and "lockpickers. X751 
in Extracts from Navig. Roils 13 To the "Lock-shutter td. 
1788 Act 28 Geo. Ill, c. 51 § 18 Bargemen, Watermen, Lock- 
Shutters. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 1. 37 Gardens occu- 
pied by "lock-tenders .. were exempt. 

20 . Special comb, (in some cases perhaps com- 
binations with the vb. stem) : lock-band, -bay 
(see quots.) ; lock-chain, a chain employed to 
lock the wheels of a vehicle ; lock-chamber, the 
space enclosed between the side-walls and gates 
of a lock ; lock-hole, + (a) a keyhole ; (b) ‘ the 
recess in a musket-stock to receive the lock’ 
(Knight) ; look-net (see quot.) ; lock-nut, a nut 
screwed down upon another to prevent its breaking 
loose, a check-nut ; lock-paddle (see quot.) ; 
lock-pen = lock-chamber ; lock-piece, (a) ‘in guns 
of the old construction, a lug cast just alongside of 
the vent for the attachment of the lock ’ (Knight) ; 
(b) (see quot. i860); flock-pit,? = sense 9; 
lock-pool, ? = Lasher 4 b ; lock-pulley, two 
pulleys formed to rotate separately, or together, 
at will (Knight); lock -rail (see quot. 1842); 
lock-saw, a long tapering saw, used to cut the 
seat for a lock in a door ; lock-seat, the excavation 
on a river or canal intended to contain a lock; 
f lock-shoe, -sill (see quots.) ; lock-spring, the 
spring by means of which the case of a watch 
is opened or closed ; lock-step Mil. (see quot.) 
hence lock-step adv. and vb. ; lock-stitch, a sewing- 
machine stitch, in which two threads are locked 
firmly together ; also attrib. ; lock-timber Mining 
(see quot.); lock-tool = lock-cramp ; lock-work, 
(a) the manufacture or construction of locks (senses 
1 and 9) ; (b) the parts of a lock ; (c) a series of 
locks (sense 9) ; (d) pi. a factory for the manu- 
facture of locks (sense 1) ; (e) pi. operations in 
progress for the construction of locks 1, sense 9). 

1 c 1582 Digges in A rchxologia. (1794) XI. 233 The hewinge 
of the stone ashlar, and Endstons, with nrtyficiall beveiinge, 
and "lockbands, one within another, will amounte. .for the 
rodde 16s. 6 d. 1847 Hallinvell, Lock-bands, binding stones 
in masonry. 1873 Knigiit Diet. Mech., *L ock-bay, the pond 
or space of water between the gates of a canal-lock. 1839 
Marcy Prairie Trav. iii. 93 If there are no "lock-chains 
upon wagons, the front and rear wheels on the same side 
may be tied together with ropes so as to lock them very 
firmly. 1861 Smiles Engineers I. 375 "Lock chamber. 1592 
Greene Philom. E 4 b, The Earle . . peeping in at the "locke 
hole, saw them two standing .. hand in hand. 1732 J. 
Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 87 Within the Lock- 
hole of the most patent Door of his Dwelling-house. 
1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 7 The mistic tribes of night's 
unnerving breeze. That through a lock-hole even creep 
with ease. 1863 Buckland Curios. Nat. Hist. Ser. 11. (ed. 
4) 251 The ‘ "lock nets ’ . . are simply a large form of the 
round nets used to catch freshwater crayfish, a 1864 Gesner 
Coal, Petrol, etc. (1863) 79 Leakage around the pipe [is] 
prevented by two "locknuts. 1887 D. A. Low Machine 
Drawing 20 In practice, the thm nut, called the lock- 
nut, is often placed on the outside. 1842 Francis Diet. 
Arts, *Lock Paddles, the small sluices used in filling and 
emptying locks. 1891 A. J. Foster Ouse 170 Most of the 
"lock-pens will only hold two lighters at a time, i860 Eng. 
f For. Mining Gloss. (Cornwall Terms), *Lock piece, a piece 
of timber used in supporting the workings. 1802 Hull Dock 
Act 1503 With a "lockpit or entrance into the same from 
the said river Humber. 1772 Extracts from Navig. Rolls 
Remarks p. ix, A strong Breast-work of Piles on the upper 
Side of the "Lock-pool. 1881 Taunt Thames Map p. xv/t 
Caution should always be used when in a weir or lock-pool. 
1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 589 On the "lock-tail 
the lock is either mortised in, or screwed on. 1842-39 Gwilt 
Archit. 568 The next ara called the lock or middle rails 
indoors. 1688R, Holme Armoury lit. 363/1 A "Lock Saw., 
to make Key holes in Doors. 1794 Washington Let- Writ. 
1892 XII I. 1 Mr. Weston’s opinion, respecting the "lock-seats 
at the Great Falls of that river. 1783 G. Forster tr. Sparr- 
man's day. Cape G. H. (1786 ) I. 124 In order that the wheel 
that is to be locked may not be worn, . . a kind of sledge 
carriage, hollowed out on the inside, and called a "lock-shoe 
is fitted to it. 1842 Francis Diet. Arts, * Lock-sills , the 
angular pieces of timber at the bottom of the lock against 
which the gates shut. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 
47 The "lock spring fits in a groove formed in the band of the 
case. i8q2 C. James Milit. Diet,, * Lock-step, this step 
consists in the he_el_ of one man being brought nearly in 
contact with the joint of the great toe of another. 1816 
J . Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 55 The men who are now prac- 
tising the lock-step in front of the window of Louis XVIII. 
1828 Examiner 630/1 A Sailor toe-and-heels it, and lock- 
steps and straddles. 1866 I'horeau Yankee in Canada ii. 
25, I observed one older man . . marching lock-step with 
the rest. 1869 J. Webster in Eng. Mech, 17 Dec. 326/3, 
I do not say one word against "lock-stitch machines. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., *Lock-timber, an old plan of put- 
ting in stull-pieces in Cornwall and Devon. The pieces 
were called lock-pieces. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 376 So 
curious ate they in "Lockwork (indeed beyond all preference). 
1794 W. Combe Boy dell's Thames I. 47 A successive appa* 
ratus of lock-work, to remedy the various levels of the 
country. 1837-8 ProC. Inst, Civ. Engin. (1858) XVII. 389 
The construction of the gates was entirely independent of 
the lock-work, 1890 Pall Matt G. 7 Jan. 2/3 The 
bright steel and very elaborate lock-work was perfect. 
1899 Daily News 14 Oct. 6/7 The new lock and safe works 
recently erected . . by Messrs. Chubb and Sons, 1901 1 gth 
Cent, Oct. 350 One finds here .. bridge works, lock-works. 


LOCK. 

Lock (tyk), vP Pa. t. and pa. pple. locked 
(lf»kt). Forms: 4-6 lok(e, 4-5 lokke, 5 lokkyn, 
4-6 locke, 5- lock. [f. Lock sb* ; cf. ON. /oka, 
similarly f. loka sb., lock, latch ; also ON. lykja 
(Svv. lycka. Da. lukke.) 

The older vb. with this meaning was Lome, OE. Mean ; 
after the 14th c. this survived mainly in the pa. pple. token, 
which was probably looked upon as belonging to lock vb.] 

1 . irans. To fasten (a door, gate, box, drawer, 
etc.) with a lock and key ; occas. with + to, up. 
Hence (chiefly with up), to secure (a chamber, 
building, enclosure) by locking the doors. 

«i3oo Cursor M. 17347 pai .. did to sper pe dors fast. 
Locked bath wit-vte and in. ci 375 Sc. Leg;. Saints vii 
{Jacobus Minor ) 781 pe lowis . . In til a cawe me closit 
faste, lokit, & celyt at pe laste. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
311/2 Lokkyn or schette wythe a lokke. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxii. 2x5 The gates of the castel ben lokked 
with the lokkes that dame Isabel sent hidder. 1535 C0VER- 
dalb Judg. iii. 23 Ehud . . put to y“ dore after him, and 
lockte it. 1590 Shaics. Com. Err. iv. iv. 73 Were not my 
doores loekt vp, and I shut out? 1600 in A. Bisset Ess. 
Hist. Truth v. 218 Maister Alexander locked to the study 
door behind him. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiii. 62 When 
going to sleep, he locks his dores. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. 
Boyle 66 The Hour drawing near, they lock'd up the Doors 
of the House. 1819 Byron Juan 1. clxxx vii, Juan.. liking 
not the inside, lock’d the out. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xiii. III. 250 The reformers locked up the church and de- 
parted with the keys. 1900 Mackenzie Guide Inverness 
43 The Greyfriars Churchyard is kept locked. 
jig. 1326 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 83 b, Yf the gate 
of y" mouth be not shutte with the dore of scylence, & 
locked with the key of discrecyon. 17x3 Gay Fan ni. 54 
Death blasts his bloom, _ and locks bis frozen eyes. 1859 
FitzGerald tr. Omarv i. (1899) 71 And David’s Lips are 
lock’t. 1866 B. Taylor Poems, Sorrowful Music 37 This 
weight of grief Locks my lips. 1879 Browning Halbert 4 
Hob 61 His lips were louse not locked. 

Proverb. 1833 Bohn Handbk. Proverbs 445 Lock the 
stable-door before the steed is stolen. 1885 Times* (weekly 
ed.) 11 Sept. 3/x This is done probably on the principle of 
locking the stable door after the horse has been stolen. 

b. absol. To lock up : to lock up the house, lock 
the doors. 

1901 A. Hope Tristram of Blent xxvi. 356 * Is her lady- 
ship still out, ma’am ? * he [the butler] asked. . . ‘ I was going 
to lock up ‘ Oh, go to bed she cried . . ‘ We’ll lock up . . 

c. intr. Of a door : To be looked ; to admit of 
being locked. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 23 Doubly disparted, it did locke 
and dose, That when it locked, none might thorough pas. 
Mod. The door wil! not lock. 

2. trans. To shut up or confine with a lock ; to 
put under lock and key. Const, in, into, "within. 
Also with ad vs. in, up. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17661 In a hus we lokked pe. 13.. 
K. A Us. 3936 The kyng ... had him loke in pvisoun. c 1386 
Chaucer Wife's Prol. 317, I trowe, thou woldest loke me 
in thy chiste. c 1470 Henry Wallace tv. 77s ‘ To the chaw- 
mer, quhar he was vpon chance, Speid fast T , he said, ‘Wal- 
lace is lokit in’, la 1350 Freiris Bcrwik 221 iu Dunbar’s 
Poems 1893) 292 Lok vp all in to 3one almery. 1390 Mar- 
lowe Edw. II, ii. ii. 54 The lovers of fair Danae, When she 
was lock’d up in a brazen tower, Desir’d her more. 1396 
Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 42 Away then, I am loekt in one 
of them, If you doe loue me, you will finde me out, 1632 
J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 17 Some dayes before 
he had begunne to locke himselfe in his chamber. 1713 
Swift Frenzy J. Dennis Wks. 1735 III. 1. 144 We locked 
his friend into a closet. 1732 Pope Hot. Sat. 11. ii. 13 Your 
wine lock’d up. If then plain bread and milk will do the feat, 
The pleasure lies in you, and not the meat, a X745 Swift 
Direct. Servants , Butler 33 Always lock up a Cat in a 
Closet where you keep your China Plates, for fear the Mice 
may steal in and break them. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
]xi, The little cell in which he was locked up for the night. 
1891 Lam Times Rep. LXIII. 690/2 The defendant .. had 
given distinct orders to Nunney never to lock anyone up. 

3 . trans/. a. To enclose, hem in, surround. 
Chiefly with in. 

c 1400 Maundf.v. (1839) xxvi. 263 Alle faste y lokked and 
enclosed with highe Mountaynes. a 1400-30 A lexander 
S49S He Iockis in ane ser limy with a Iaitii mey[n]he. 1691 
T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. lxii, The great winding of 
the River.. locks in the Water that it cannot make that 
haste down to the Sea that it would. 1793 Smeaton Eddy- 
stone L. § 199 Lodged in a dovetail recess, wherein it was 
locked fast on three sides. 1833 Tennyson Pal. A rt 249 
A still salt pool, lock’d in with bars of sand. _ 1837 Lockhart 
Scott 19 July an. 1821, He and., his companion, found them- 
selves locked in the crowd, somewhere near Whitehall. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia vi. i, So completely is the land locked with 
hills, 1831 Dixon W. Penn xxiii. (1872) 201 The vessel was 
locked in ice. 

b. To keep securely or render inaccessible, as if 
in a locked receptacle. Chiefly with up. 

X562 WinJet Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 1888 I. 27 Worthy 
to be lokit in the memorie of thaim quha [etc.]. 1646 Sir 

T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vi. 194 The seed of plants loekt 
up and capsulated in their husks. 1646 J. Hall Flora! Mac. 
92 Keepe your secrets fast lock’t up. 1632 Needham tr. 
Selden’s Mare Cl. Ep. Dad. 2 A Jewel, .loekt up in a Lan- 
guage unknown to the greatest part of that Nation. ^ x666 
Rhode Island Col. Rec. 11857) II. 159 In the hardest winters 
when the Massachusetts and others, . are fast locked up with 
strong doores of ke._ a 176? Shenstone Ess. (1765) 40 Pru- 
dent men lock up their motives. 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
26 May, As censorious a country lady as ever locked up all 
her ideas in a country town. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog*. II. 
xoi The seaports in Holland and Germany are every winter 
locked up with ice. 1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley's Wks, 
1859^ II. 163/2 The very same wind ., locks you up in the 
British Channel. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. (1846) I. viii. 
376 Their [rf. Arabians’] literature ., locked up in a char- 
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acter. .so difficult of access to European scholars. 1835 
Bain Senses 4 Int. in. ii. § 26 (1864) 5°7 Sir Humphrey 
Davy suggested that metallic substances were locked up in 
soda, potash, and lime. 1839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 222 
Some colours., are perfectly permanent when ‘locked up’Jto 
use the painter's phrase) in oil. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 
157 Their secrets remain for ever locked up. 

C. Comm, and Finance. To lock tip : To invest 
(capital) in something that is not easily convertible 
into money. 

1692 Locke Consid. Lower. Interest 113 If one Third of 
the Money imploy’d in Trade were locked up, . . must not 
the Land-holders receive 4 less for their Goods. 1833 Ht, 
Martineau Briery Creek iv. 73 The money he had locked 
up in land would never he productive while he remained its 
owner. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. v. § 9 (1876) 52 To set 
free a capital which would be otherwise locked up in a form 
useless for the support of labour. x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. 
xi. (1876) 149 A banker cannot afford, .to have his capital 
locked up in long advances. 

d. Of sleep, stupefying agencies, enchantment: 
To hold fast, overpower completely. Also with up. 

1723 Pope O/r’yss. x. 77 Me, lock'd in sleep, my faithless 
crew bereft Of all the blessings of your god-like gift ! 1789 
Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (1814) V. 258 He endeavoured 
to awaken her from the heavy shock which seemed to have 
locked up her senses. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi, 119 Went 
to bed, where I lay fast locked in sleep for eight, hours. 
1873 W. Bruer Serin. 4 Commun. Addr. 199 His mind 
may be locked up in insensibility. 1879 .Geo. Eliot Coll. 
Breakf. P. 834 That border-world Of dozing ere the sense 
is fully locked. 1883-94 R. Bridges Eros 4 Psyche Nov. 
xxvi, ‘Art thou the woman of the earth 1 , she said, ‘That 
hast in sorceries mine Eros loekt ? ’ 

4 . To shut off with or as with a lock from (a 
person) ; to preclude or prevent from (something) 
by or as by locking. Also with up. 

x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 80 When Marcus Brutus 
growes so Covetous, To locke such Rascall Counters from 
his Friends. x6xx — Cymb. iv. iv. 2 To locke it fjc. life] From 
Action and Adventure. x6xj Middleton Tri. Truth Wks. 
(Bullen) VII. 243 He locks his ear from those sweet charms. 
1688 Land. Gaz. No. 2378/4 Lost a brown bay Filly, .. 
being locked from taking Horse, 1700 Congreve Way of 
World iv. v, Do you lock your self up from me, to make my 
search more Curious ? 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 19 Is there, who, 
lock’d from ink and paper, scrawls With desp’rate charcoal 
round his darken’d walls? 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. .285 
Angels cannot guess The period ; from created beings 
lock’d In darkness. 1785 J. Phillips Treat. InlandNavig. 
vi, Large tracts of country are locked up from commerce. 

5 . Lock. out. a. To turn (a person) out, and lock 
the door against him. f Also, to lock forth, b. 
To prevent the entrance of (persons) by locking 
the door; hence, (of an employer) to refuse em- 
ployment to (a body of operatives) as a means of 
coercion. (Cf. Lock-odt sb.) 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 18 For locking me out of my 
doores by day. Ibid. iv. iv. 98 Say wherefore. didst thou 
locke me forth to day? .1392 — Rom. 4 Jul. 1. i. 145 Shuts 
vp his windows, lockes faire day-light out. 1842 F. L. Paget 
Milford Malv. 53 When I was being locked out of yonder 
church. x86x Dutton Cook P. Foster's D. i, I am locked 
out. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. ix. (1876) 89 Large funds 
are subscribed, out of which labourers on strike or locked- 
out are supported. 

6. To fasten, make or set fast, fix ; techn . to fasten 
or engage (one part of a machine) to another ; also 
in passive, (of a joint) to be rendered rigid. To 
lock up a form (Printing) : to fix the types or 
pages in a metal frame so as to prepare them for 
press, etc. 

1670-08 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 106, I saw the great chair 
which locketh fast any man that sitteth down in it. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. Contents, The world no heap, but 
a set of Bodies loekt fast together. 1683 Mqxon Mech. 
Exerc., Printing viii, The Office of these Quoyns are to 
Lock up the Form, viz. to wedge it up . . close together. 
x8x6 Mechanic I. 370 This scape-wheel is locked on its ex- 
treme point, and unlocks in an easy manner. Ibid. 4x1 The 
wheels are locked, without spring-work, perfectly safe from 
getting out of order. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II, xiv. 495 
It is the business of the person who locks-up the form, to 
ascertain whether all the pages are of an equal length. 
1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 38 A locking clutch 
is fitted upon the spindle between these two wheels., and 
can . . be made to lock either one of the wheels to the spindle, 
at the same time that it leaves the other disengaged. 1841 
Lane Arab. Nts. I. 80 His teeth were locked together. 
1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. VII. 142. Every attempt at move- 
ment, .locking the limb in a tetanoid spasm. 

b. To put a lock on the foot of (a horse) ; to 
fasten (a wheel) so as to keep it from turning. Cf. 
Lock sb . 2 3, 4. 

1694 Land. Gaz. No. 3011/4 An Iron grey Colt. .Loekt on 
the further Foot before. 1823 Cobbett R nr. Rides* 19 The 
descent so steep as to require the wheel of the chaise to be 
locked. 1884 J. G, Bourke Snake-Dance Moguls i. 8 The 
driver got out, locked the wheels, and walked. 

c. intr. for refl. Of mechanism, a joint (e.g, 
the knee-joint) : To become fixed or set fast, f Of 
an animal’s flanks : To draw together, shrink. 

1638 R. White tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (1660) 124 The dog 
. .not being able to take any nourishment, his flanks do lock 
up. 1869 W. Blades BAs. in Chains (1892) 219 Our artist., 
has put quoins at the head and foot too, making the pages 
lock up all round the chase — truly a mechanical puzzle. 1901 
Westm. Gaz. 1 Oct. 5/2 The accident was due to the rudder 
locking. 1903 Brit. Med.* Jrnl. 12 Apr. 879 When he 
attempted to bend the knee it locked. 

7 . To fix or join firmly by interlacing or fitting 
of parts into each other. Also with together, up. 
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1392 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 228 And when from thence he 
struggles to he gone. She locks her lillie fingers one in one. 
*598 — Merry W. v. v. 81 Pray you, lock hand in hand. 
1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. ii. Not as a man repentant, but half 
mad He. sits and sullenly locks up his arms. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xi. <1840) 187 The Portuguese .. ran their 
bowsprit into the fore part of our main shrouds,, .and so we 
lay locked after that manner. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 512 In 
his deep fleece, my grasping hands I lock, a 1728 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Fossils 1. (1729) I. 159 The Columns were incor- 
porated with, and lock'd into each other. 1772-84 Cook i’oy. 
(1790) IV. 1461 It was required, that, .we should, .have our 
hands locked together. 1839 Tennyson Vivien 288 Merlin 
lock’d his hand in hers. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Lock, to entangle the lower yards when tacking, 1893 
McCarthy Red Diamonds* III. 233 Granton .. locked his 
right leg round Bland’s leg in an attempt to throw him. 

b. intr. for refl. To interlock, intertwine. 

x688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 791 The Heads of 
the Branches of the Rivers interfere and lock one within 
another. x8o6 Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 94 The stones are 
...made to lock into one another with grooves and projec- 
tions. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 227 Until, .you observe 
the North and Inner South Heads locking. 

c. Fencing. + [a) — Engage v. 17 (obs.). ( b ) 

(see quot. 1782). 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 46 Teaching the people 
howe.to warde, and how to locke, howe to thrust, and how 
to strike. 1592 Arden of Fetter sham H 2 b, When he should 
haue loekt with both his hilts He in a brauery florisht ouer 
his head. 1782 Rees Chambers' Cycl, , To Lock, in Fencing, 
is to seize your adversary’s sword-arm, by turning your left 
arm round it, after closing your parade, shell to shell, in 
order to disarm him. (So in mod. Diets.) 

d. To lock horns-, (of cattle) to entangle the 
horns mutually in fighting. Hence fig. U.S., to 
engage in combat with (some one). 

1863 Swinburne A talanta 942 Then shall the heifer and 
her mate lock horns. xS88 Bryce Amer. Commit 1. II. in. 
lxx. 562 note, The Boss of Tammany, with whom Mr. Cleve- 
land had at an earlier period in his career ‘locked horns 
xgox O’. S. Corresp. in Academy 25 Mar. 240/2 We should 
hardly feel warranted in locking horns with Tammany Hall. 

e. To embrace closely ; also, to grapple in com- 
bat. Now only passive, lit. and fig. 

* x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 83 Shee.. locks her in embrac- 
ing, as if shee would pin her to her heart. 1646 Evance 
Noble Ord. 15 The Devill thought to have loekt Job upon 
that hip. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, Catharine.. was 
locked in the arms of Louise. 1834 M. Arnold Switzer- 
land, Farew. it Lock’d in each other’s arms we stood. 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 252 Before the two armies 
became locked in the deadly combat now to be related. 
1893 T raill Social Eng. Introd. 35 The birth and early years 
of the nineteenth century found our country still locked in 
the death-grapple with Napoleon. 

8. Mil. (See quot. 1S02.) absol. and passive. 

1802 C. James Milit. Diet., To Lock up, to take the 

closest possible order in line or in file. The expression is 
derived from the lock-step. 1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Army 264 
He is to take care that ... the rear ranks, .are well locked up. 
1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 56 He will see that the rear 
rank locks well up. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Caiech. xi 
In loading what precautions are necessary? To lock close 
up with the front rank to prevent accident. 

9 . Frinting. (See quot.) 

1820 Scott Prose Wks. IV. Biographies II. (1870) 325 A 
leaf in the former Isc. a copy of Caxton’s Book of Troy] 
was what is technically called locked. [ Footnote ] Such is 
the phrase when, by an error at press, tbe reverse has been 
printed on the side of the leaf which should have presented 
the obverse, so that page 32 precedes 31. 

10 - intr. Of a vehicle: To admit of the fore- 
wheels’ passing askew under the body of the car- 
riage. Said also of the wheel. (Cf. Lock sb 2 15.) 

1669 Worlidgf, Syst. Agric. (1681) 328 To Lock, is a term 
used by Drivers in’ moving the fore wheels of a Waggon to 
and fro. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To lock , among 
Drivers, to move the wheels of a Waggon to and fro. 1803 
Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 33 A very useful improvement . . 
is that of leaving the space sufficiently deep in the bed of 
the waggon for the fore wheels to lock round in the shortest 
curve. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 260 When locking, 
the carriage draws the lever b from its recess, 1873 Miss 
Broughton Nancy HI. 148 The road is narrow, and the 
coach will not lock. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 174 
The front wheel.. has to lock or turn under the arch. 

11 . Engineering and Navigation, a. intr. To 
provide locks for the passage of vessels, b. Of a 
canal : To pass by a lock into. Also of the vessel : 
To pass down, in, or cut through a lock. Of 
persons: To pass out through an air-lock. c. 
trans. To pass (a vessel) down , in, out or through 
by means of a lock. d. intr. To take a boat 
into a lock. e. trans. To furnish (a canal) with 
locks; to shut off {p, portion of a river) by means 
of a lock. 

a. X769 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (x886) II. 245 This 
Council will, .lock down to the sea shore there at their own 
expence. 

b. 1795 J. Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. Add. 168 The 
canal locks into the river at Beeston Meadow. 1840 Evid. 
Hull Docks Comm. 121 They will have to lock in and out 
again. 1857-8 Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. XVII. 397 Two 
long levels of a canal locking from one into the other. 
1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 364/2 There was less trouble 
in locking down at the various levels. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 41 Too rapid a reduction of the pressure 
in ‘ locking out ’/that is in passing from the caisson through 
the lock or ante-chamber in which the pressure should 
be gradually reduced. 

C. 1840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 121 The small vessels 
..would have to be locked in and out. 1837-8 Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Engin. XVII. 397 An up train [of boats], which had 
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been locked through from the lower level. 1876 Stevenson 
in Encycl. Brit. IV. 78S/1 Vessels are locked down from 
the sea into the [North Holland] canal. 

d. 1857 P- Coi.quhoun Comp. Oarsman's Guide 18 Care 
must be taken in locking with a barge, to keep astern of her. 

e. 189a Pall Malt G. 24 Nov. 2/1 The portion of the 
river thus diverted would then be locked off. 

f Lock, v. z Obs. or arch. [ad. Du. lokken = 
G. lockm . ] trans. To allure, entice. Also absol. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.l no, I am no byrde to be 
locked ne take by chaf. 156a Turner Baths Pref., Flock- 
inge byrdes..ceas not locking and calling, if they heare any 
of their kindes. 1833 Kingsley Westw. Hot xv, 'Tis just 
like that old Lucy, to lock a poor maid into shame. 

Lockable (lgkab’l), [f. Lock v . 1 + -able.] 
That can be locked. 

1893 Field 4 Mar. 335/t Lockable hatches. 1898 Century 
Mag. Jan. 375 /x Some clever Japanese artisans then made 
the paper-walls ,. eye-proof, and the openings cunningly 
lockable. 

Lockage (lfked^). [f. Lock sb. and v. + -age.] 
+ 1 . The means' of locking or fitting (pieces of 
timber) together. Obs. 

1677 Plot Qxfordsh. 272 Whose Lockages [re. of the roof 
of the Sheldohian 'Theatre] being so quite different from 
any before mentioned. 

2 . (See Lock 4(5.- 9, 90;) 

a. The amount of rise or fall effected by a lock 
or series of locks. 

1770 J. Brindley Sum. Thames a The Length will be 
about a Mile, and the Fall or Lockage ten Feet. 1795 J. 
Phillips Hist, Inland Navig,. Addenda 5 The total lockage 
is five hundred and forty-four feet, viz. four hundred and 
ninety-six feet fall, and forty-eight feet rise. 1829 J. 
Macau ley Hist. New York I. 184 The ascending and de- 
scending lockage is about one thousand and thirty-two feet. 
1879 Daily News 28 Aug. 3/2 From Chicago to Montreal., 
there are .. 56 locks, and a total lockage of 564 feet. 

b. Toll paid for going through a lock or locks. 

1771 Act n Geo. Ill , c. 45 § 9 Which price or lockage 
shall be. .painted.. on Boards, on the satd Locks. 1800 
Coc-QUHOun Comm. Thames xv. 483 The price ofloekage is 
not to exceed 4*1 per ton per lock. 1819 St at. Massach. 19 
June, Toll or lockage at the lock or locks. 183a Farmer's 
Mag. Nov. 424 The expense of lockage, transhipment, &c. 

e. The construction and working of locks ; also, 
the aggregate of locks constructed. 

1809 Citron, in Ann, Reg-. 403/1 Nearly 200 feet of lock- 
age. 1824 R. Stevenson in Trans. Highland Sac. VI. 133 
The great de-ideratum in the Railway-system, must doubt- 
less He in a convenient mode of lockage, for raising the 
waggons from one level to another. 1830 Blackw. Mag. 
XXVII. 459 To convert the., river by lockage into a channel 
capable of receiving. .vessels. 1839 Southey in Q. Rev. 
LXIII. 426 This line was. .impeded, .by an enormous quan- 
tity of lockage. 1853-4 Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. (1854) XIII. 
218 It was the same thing hydrostatically, .. whether the 
lockage was up or down, or indeed, whether there was any 
vessel at all in the lock. 1861 Smiles Engineers I. iv, 452 
Brindley’s plan was. . to cut the level as flat as possible, in 
order to avoid lockage. 1883 Mawh. Exam. 19 Dec. 4/5 
The .. drainage area of the coal-bearing rocks along the 
route of the proposed Canal would give a sufficient amount 
of water for lockage. 

d. attrib as lockage-system, -water. 

1816 Mechanic I. 319 (.title) Method of saving lockage 
■water, in Canals, Docks, and Navigation. 1861 Smiles 
Engineers 1 1 , 147 Powerful steam-engines were also erected 
to pump back the lockage water into the canal above. 1895 
Forum (N. Y.) Aug. 750 The lockage system of the Wel- 
land [canal] is out of date. 

Lo ckcbester. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 1 oka- 
chaste. [perh. f. Lock vO + Chest + -be l , in 
allusion to the creature’s habit of rolling itself op 
tightly.] A woodlouse. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 3x0/3 Lacchester, wyrm. a 1483 
Ibid. 316/2 (MS. S.) Lukchister, worm. 24.. Foe. in Wr,- 
W iilcker 597/8 Muttipes , a lokecheste, or a shrympe. 1847- 
78 Halliwell s.v. Lockchest , A gardener [in Oxfordshire] 
used to call the wood-louse lockchester. 

t Lockdor. Obs. rare — ‘. [f. Lock v . 1 + Door 
sb. or perh. Dob jA 1 ] = prec. 
c 1440 Promp. Part 1 . 3x1/2 Lokdore, wyrme,. .muitipes. 

Locke, obs. form of Lock. 

Looked (lpkt), af [f. Look sbf + -ed 2.] 
Having locks or tresses. (Cf. the parasynthetic 
derivatives golden- locked, long-locked.) 

1871 R, Ellis tr. Catullus lxiv, 98 The maid, for a guest 
so sunnily lock’d deep sighing. 

Locked (tykt), a* [f. Lock sb. 2 + -ed 2.] 

1 . Furnished with a (pad)lock. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 13 His locked, letter’d, braw brass 
collar. 

2 . Of a canal : Provided with locks. 

X884 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 8/2 A ‘locked’ ship canal for 
large ocean steamers between Runcorn and Manchester. 

Locked (lpkt), ppl. a. [f. Look ».i + -edI] 
In senses of the vb. : Closed with a lock and key, 
closely fastened or entwined, etc. Also fig. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace w, 234 A loklate [a. r. lokkit] bar, 
was drawya ourthourth the dtir. 1580 Burgh Rec. Glasgow 
(1832) 125 For taking away a of ane lokit dur, w l key of ane 
stabili 1603 B. Jonson Volpotu iv. i, Your garbe .. must 
be ..Very rejseru <1 and lockx, 1606 Shaks. Tr, Cr. iv. 
iv. 39 Iniurie of chance .. forcibly preuents Our loekt 
embrasures. 18S7 Abridg. Spec/. Patents Sewing, etc. 
(1871) 96 A locked tambour stitch having a running thread 

f assed through the loops. 1871 Tyndall Frctgm. Set. (1879) 
I, v, 63 By the same agent we. tear asunder the locked atoms 
of a chemical compound. 1883 Annie Thomas Mod. House- 
wife 134, 1 . . left it in a locked drawer in my wardrobe. 1883 
R. W. Dixon Mano n. iii. 72 Then the locked mountains 


either hand that stood Met knee to knee. 1895 Ri Kipling 
in Pall Mall G. 30 July 2/3 A locked and swaying mob 
that moved from right to left and from left to right along 
the bank. 1893 IVestm. Gas. 26 Nov. 2/3 Years of locked and 
agonised joints. 1902 Brit. Med. Jrul. 12 Apr. 878 Limited 
movement in knee which becomes locked if moved much. 

b. With tip. 

1393 Shaks, Lucr. 446 Shee much amaz’d breakes ope 
her loekt vp eyes. 1676 Mace Mustek's Monument title-p., 
All Its Occult Lock’d-up Secrets Plainly laid Open. 1721 
Ramsay Morning Interview 8 He starts with lock’d-up 
eyes. 1834 Dickens Hard T. it. i, A locked-up irou 
room with three locks. 1891 Daily News 9 Dec. 6/3 
Locked-up securities left on the hands of the bank, 

c. Locked jaw : \a) a jaw set fast by spas- 
modic contraction of the muscles; ( b ) = Lock- 
jaw, and occas. — Jaw-fa EL 2. 

(a) 1763 Phil. Trans. LV. 86, I was soon convinced she 
had that terrible symptom, a locked jaw. 1802 Jane West 
Infidel Father 111 . 4 A private ball has been known to save 
half a county from such an immoderate fit of yawning, that 
people grew apprehensive of locked jaws. 1822-34 Goad's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 269 In some, a locked-jaw takes 
place about the seventh day from the operation. 

(1 b ) _ 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 331 A convulsive con- 
traction called the locked-jaw came on. 1788 [see Jaw- 
fall 2]. 1799 M. Underwood Dis. of C hilar, (ed. 4) I. 19 
note. The formidable disease so fatal to new-horn children 
in the West-Indies, called the locked-jaw,or jaw-lallen. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 363/2 Locked-jaw is not an infre- 
quent disease among sheep. 1843 Carlyle Cromwell 
(1873) I. i. s So that no man shall henceforth contemplate 
them without danger of locked-jaw. 

Lockes? (lgkai), sbfi Also 5-6 loker(e, -yr. 
[f. Look sb . 2 or v . 1 + -hr k] 

X. One who locks. 

1 . An officer at the Custom House, in charge of 
a locked-up warehouse, acting under the warehouse- 
keeper. 

1735 J- Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. 11. in. 200 (List of 
Excise Officers), Six Lockers at the Tea Warehouses, each 
30/. per Ann. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 361 
The Locker in attendance at the Warehouse receives notice 
of the Merchant’s intention to ship the Goods. 1838 in 
Simmonds Diet. 'Trade. 1837 Daily News 7 Apr. 6/7 
Robert Lecky, the prisoner’s father,, .had been a locker in 
the service of the Customs. 

2 . slang. (See cjoot.) 

1718 C. Higgin True Discov. (Farmer), I am a locker, 
I leave goods at a house and borrow money on them, pre- 
tending that they are made in London. 

3 . With ad vs. 

1731 Hist. Acc. 66 note, Had it fell into the Hands of 
one of the Park-Lockers-up. 1887 Pall Mall G. 18 Oct. 
4/1 Young men may remain out until twelve on leaving 
their names with the locker- up. 1894 A thensenm 30 J une 
831/2 In several pitched battles between the two parties the 
lockers-out were successful. 

II. A means of locking. 

4 . techn. Something that locks or closes; j*?a 
stopper, a stop to a bell. 

14x7 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 13 That the water be ledde 
downe..bea pype of lede closed wyth a loker. 1343 Lud- 
low Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 21 Item, for settynge up of a 
loker to drawe the corde before the crucifixe. 1369 Ibid. 
139 Item, a locker and a handell ffor the second bell. . iujd. 
1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. vii. 211 Bobbins, pushers, 
lockers, point-bars. 1883 GkesleY Gloss. Coal Mining 159 
Locke r, a short iron or wooden bar for scotching tram wheels 
on inclined roads. 

t b. = Locket 2. Obs. 

x66 0 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Sched., Lockers or Chapes for 
Daggers. 

III. A locked or enclosed receptacle. 

5 . A box or chest with a lock ; also, a small cup- 
board, e. g. one attached to a bench, or placed under 
a window-seat. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 311/2 Lokere, cistella. 1447 Boken- 
ham Seyntys (Roxb.) 31 They ..trussyd the body in a loker 
of tre. X463 Bury Wills (Camden) 19 The bulle and the 
busshoppees seelys..he set in a loker of burde for brekyng 
of the seelys. X719 De Fok Crusoe 1. ii, Some small Lockers 
to put in some Bottles of such Liquor as he thought fit to 
drink. 1754 Mrs. Df.lany Lett, to Mrs. Dewes 296, I have 
ordered lockers to your windows. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. 
Bot. 509 The specimens thus pasted, are conveniently kept 
in lockers. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 237 Some 
benches have a locker, or cavity. 1873 T. Richards Wood- 
working Factories 17? The planers, lathes, and drills have 
their lockers. x88d W. J. Tucker E. Europe 3x6 Iliana's 
trousseau was stored away in the stout old heavy lockers. 

b. Naut. A chest or compartment for con- 
taining clothes, stores, ammunition, etc. Often 
with word prefixed to indicate its use, as chain-, 
shot-locker . Boatswain's locker : ‘ a chest in small 
craft wherein material for working upon rigging is 
kept ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). {Not) a shot 
in the locker, used fig. for: (no) money in one’s 
pocket, (not) a chance left. Laid in the lockers fig., 
dead. For Davy Jones's locker see Davy Jones. 

1626 Capt, Smith Accid. Yng. Sear-men 11 A Hamacke, 
the lockers, the round-house [etc.]. <3x642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts iil (1704) 356/2 The Gunner is.. to have his 
Shot in a Locker near every Piece. 1644 Manwayrino 
Sea-mans Diet. s.v„ Any little boxes, or as it were, Cub- 
bords which are made by the Ships-sides to put in shot by 
the Peeces, . .are (by a common natne)called Lockers. 1726 G. 
Roberts Four Years Voy. 41 Heaving the rest into David 
Jones’s Locker. 1793 Trans . Soc. Arts XI. 188 Coiling 
the line in the front locker. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, 
Brown’s dead— shot— laid in the lockers, man. 1833 
Marryat Jac. Faith/, vii, In front of the bed-places were 


two lockers, to sit down upon. 1840 R. H. Dana Befi Mast 
iii. 4 He .. has charge of the boatswain’s locker. * 1848 
Thackeray Fan. Fatrxxv i, As long as there’s a shot in the 
looker, she shall want for nothing. x86s Livingstone 
Zambesi vi. 151 They made a sudden dash over the lockers 
1 and across our faces for the cabin door. 1890 \V. E. Norris 
i Misadventure xl. He had another shot left in his locker 
which he now fired. ' 

U. A compartment in a pigeon-house, a pigeon- 
hole. + Applied also to the cell of bees. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa hi. 146 These doues they 
keepe in certaine cages or lockers on the tops of their houses. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 649 The Lockers or holes of 
the up-grown Bees, are somewhat too large, a 16x7 Bayne 
On Eph. (16581 91 Pigeons flye home to their own lockers. 
1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xiv. § 154 In a dove 
[pigeon-] hovse. .to each pare of tame ones is appointed out 
a locker. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Locker, a Pigeon Hole. 
1731 Genii. Mag. I. 451 A Gentleman . . who kept tame 
pigeons, .discerned something white at the Lockers. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 130 Wh ch makes it advis- 
able never to have their [Pigeon’s] lockers fixed to a dwell- 
ing house. 1859 Brent Pigeon Bk. 86 Pigeon-houses, or 
lockers, on a more limited scale, are of various forms. 

b. Bed. A cupboard, recess, or niche in a wall 
usually near an altar, fitted with a door and lock, 
for the reservation of the Sacrament, the keeping 
of sacred vessels, etc. 

1327 Extracts Abend. Reg. (1844) I. 117 The Egiptiens 
tuk out of Thomas Watsouns houss tua siluer spounis, Hand 
in t be locker of ane schrytte. 1352 in / nv. Ch. Goods Yorksh., 
etc. tSurtees) II. 65 Item, one loker for the sacriment. 1393 
Anc. Rites Durham iSurteesi 2 The severall lockers or 
ambers for the safe keepinge of the vestments and orna- 
ments belonginge to everye Altar. 

IV. 7 . attrib. and Comb., as ("sense 4) locker- 
bar, - plate ; (sense 5) locker-hole, -key, - nipper , 
-room, -seat. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 733 In the year 1824, "Mr. Moriey 
added another plate to each of the *locker-bars. 1763 Treat. 
Dorn. Pigeons. 112 The common runt. .kept, .generally in 
*locker-holes in inn yards. 1894 Outing lU. S.) XXIV. 
379/1 Here are my “locker keys ; you'll find everything 
open. 1802 J. Anfrey in Naval Chron. VII. 48 The yeo- 
man of the *1 cker-nipper. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 732 Two 
other long flat bars below, called the *locker plates. 1895-6 
Cal. Univ. Nebraska 252 The *locker room for young men 
is fitted with ninety-six lockers. 1877 W. Thomson Fay. 
Challenger I. i. 21 The “locker-seat stretches across the 
forward end of the laboratory. 

+ Lo’cker, v. Obs. Chiefly Sc. [? f. Look sbX + 
-EE 6 .] intr. To curl. Only in ppl. adjs. *(■ lo’cRered. 
{lockard, lokerit, lokkerit) curled, and f lo’cEering 
( lokerand ) curling. Also f Lo-cker sb. in pi. = 
curled locks, f IiO'cker a., curled. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 779 Alle with lutterde legges, lokerde 
unfaire. c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. vii. (Lionet Mouse) 
Prol. v, With lokker hair, quhilk ouer his schulderis lay. 13x3 
Douglas YEneis. vn. xii. 63 A felloun bustuus and gret 
lyoun skyn, Terrible and rouch, wyth taty lokyrand haris. 
Ibid. xiv. 8 His helm . . Wyth cristis thre, lik till arie lokerit 
mane. Ibid. xii. Prol. 127 Hevinly lylleis, with lokerand 
toppis quhyte. Ibid. xii. i. 16 For ire [the lyoun] the 
lokkerris of his nek vpcastis. 16S7 FI. More Coutn. Remark. 
Stor. (1689) 428 The Daughters lockard hair. 

Locker, variant of Lockyer Obs. 

Jjockeram, variant of Lockram. 
Locker-gowlan, -on: see Lucken-golland. 
Locket (V’ket). Forms: 4 lokat, 5 loket, 6 
lockett, -itt, Sc. lokaxt, 6- locket, [ad. OF» 
locquet , loquet, htqnet (mod.F, loquet latch), dim. 
of loc latch, lock (recorded chiefly as AF.), of Teut, 
origin, cognate with Look sb. 2 ] 

+ 1 . One of the iron cross-bars of a window. Obs. 

1334 Mem. Ripon (Surtees' III. 92 In mercede fabri faci- 
entis pragges et lokats de ferro stio proprio pro fenestris 
figendts. 1341 in Proc. Soc. Antic/, Scotl. (1862) III. 163 
And to put in ilk lycht of the wyndois grete lokartis of irne 
for binding of glas thareto. 1398 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886/ II. 252 In euery light one vpright barr and 
flue Crosse barrs or locketts. 

attrib. 1379 M 'em. Ii ipon (Surtees) III xox Et in C loket- 
nayles 3 id. Ibid. 102 Et in lxx loketuayles, 2d. 

2 . One of the metal plates or bands on a scabbard. 
1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 7 No person . .shall bring . .into this 
Realme . . Hiltes, Pommeles, Lockettes, Chapes, Dagger 
blades [etc,]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Locket, . .that 

part of a Sword-scabbard, where the Hook is fastened. 1879 
Unif. Reg. in Navy List (1882) July 487/2 Scabbard. — The 
top and middle lockets to be four and three inches and a 
half long respectively. 

f 3 . A fastening or socket; Naut. (see quot. 
a 1642), Obs. 

<21642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 346/1 
Lockets are the Holes the Pintle of the Murderers goes 
into. 1664 Butler Hudibras ri. i. 808 That other Virtuous 
School of Lashing ; Where Knights are kept in narrow lists, 
With wooden Lockets 'bout their wrists. 

+ 4 . A group of small jewels set in a pattern. Obs, 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 12 Like a Locket of Diamonds, 
or a Sett of rouna Crystal Beads. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm , 
Exod. xxviii. (1697)541 Twelve Ouches, in which every single 
Stone was set, as we see it now, in our present Lockets. 
1704 Lond, Gaz._ N o. 3984/4 Lost,, .a Gold Case of a Watch, 
set on the outside with nine Lockets, and little Diamonds 
between. 1706 Phillips, Locket, a Set of Diamonds, or 
other Jewels. 

5 . f ft. 4 A small lock; any catch or spring to 
fasten a necklace or other ornament’ (J.). Obs. 
Hence the now current sense b. A small case of 
gold or silver, containing a miniature portrait, a 


LOCKFAST. 

lock of hair, etc,, and worn (usually, suspended 
from the neck) as an ornament. 

For a passage c 1320 often quoted as an example of this 

Se ^ Se ’iy27 Bailey vol. II, Locket, a little Lock of a Gold 
Chain. 1765 Ann. Keg. 152 The [nabob’s] turban., has 
a top., most ingeniously contrived with lockets and springs 
to take in or let out. 

b. 1679 [see Haiti si. 10]. 1720 Gay Poems II. 399 home 
hy a snip of woven hair In posied lockets bribe. the fair. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxviii, It contained a little gold 
locket : in which were two locksof hair. 1862 Catal. Internal 
Exkilt. II. xxxin. 45 Locket, line brilliant centre and drop, 
pierced open setting. ... 

Hence Lo-cketed///. a. a. Ornamented with a 
locket, b. Set in a locket. 

iZji G. A. Sala in Belgravia. XIV. 430 Somebody, .was 
highly curled, oiled, ringed, chained, pinned, and locketed. 
xooi Academy 10 Aug. 110/1 His [Geo. IV’s] request to be 
buried in his night-shirt, beneath which was a locketed 
portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert. , , v , 

Lockfast (lp*kfast), a. [Two formations : (1 ) f. 
Lock sbA + Fast a . ; (2) f- Look & .1 + Fast adv.} 

1 . Chiefly Sc. Fastened or secured by a lock. 

1453 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. V. 556, xxxiiij grotis of x\yt. 

grotis and j \d. in a lokfast box. 1554 Extracts Aberd. Reg. 
(1844) I. 281 The saidis baillies suld tak and apprehend 
the said John Chalmer, and put him in custodie m stark 
lokfast hows. 1752 J. Louthian Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) 137 
That ye make steiked and lockfast Gates and Doors open 
and patent. 1820 Scott Monast. xxiv, Having no sure lock- 
fast place of my own. 1888 Annie S. Swan Doris Cheyne 
xv. 232 It was not lockfast, of course, but I had no right 
with what it contained. 1890 Harped s Mag. Nov. 882/1 
The cemetery was lock-fast now. 

Jig. 1838 Blackw. Mag. XL! II. 440 Psychology will he. . 
lightened of a useless and unmarketable cargo which has 
kept her lockfast for many generations. 

b. quasi- sb. A receptacle that is locked fast. 
1851-61 Mayhew Land. Labour II. 341 A third party 
entered the house, . .broke open several lockfasts, and stole 
the whole of the plate. 

2. Mech. Adapted for locking something fast; 
fast-locking. 

1881 Greener Gun 198 The two motions, the sliding and 
the drop-down, are combined in the Dougall lock-fast 
breech-action. 1890 A nthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 327 So 
long as there is ample bearing surface and a good lock fast 
attachment. 

Lockfol (lp'kful). [f. Lock sb.'* + -fijl.] As 
much as will fill a lock. 

1811 Two Rep. Thames Navig. 25 The Canals, some of 
which have no water, pay heavily for every lockfuli forced 
up by steam-engines. 1837 Civil Eng. 4 Archit. Jrul. I. 
44/2 Making 6740 cubic feet or 46,243^ gallons of water to 
each lockful. 

Loctrian (Ipkian), a. and sb. [f. Locke, the 
English philosopher (1632-1704) + -ian.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to Locke or his followers. 

1858 VV. R. Pirie Inq. Hum. Mind 11. ii. 80 The most 
eminent of the professed Lockian School. 1877 Ii. Caird 
Philos. Kant n. xiii. 511 Kant was the founder of a new 
philosophy, which was fatal to the Leibnitzian, as well as 
to the Lockian, Individualism. 

B. sb. — LoCKIST. In recent Diets. 

Hence IiO'ckianism, the philosophical doctrines 
of Locke or his followers. 

1862 Macm. Mag. July 201 It is here that Berkeley passes 
from Lockianism to. Platonism. 1886 Seth in EntycL Brit. 
XXI. 383/1 The principles of Lockianism. 
ticking' (Ifrkig), vbl. sbl [f. Lock vJ- + -ingL] 

1 . The action of Lock v. 1 in various senses lit. 
and fig. ; an instance of this. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. j. v. 41 There is No danger in what 
shew of death it makes, More then the locking vp the 
Spirits a time. 1776 G. Temple Building in Water 145 
The locking of Headers and Stretchers together. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 160/2 There was probably a locking of 
the bones with each other. 1842 Syo. Smith Let. Locking 
in on Rnitw. Wks. 1859 IL 322/1 We have arranged our 
plan upon the locking-in system. 1860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 
III. 53 All the hateful preparatory lockings upand packings 
■well over. 1882 Times 22 Feb., Such a gigantic 1 locking- 
up’ of produce as that. *884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 
Clockm. 144 In this form of the lever escapement the pallets 
have not less than io° of motion. Of this amount 2 0 are 
used for locking, and the remainder for impulse. The 
amount of locking is to some extent dependent on the size 
of the escapement. .. The lighter the locking the better. 
1892 Zangwill Bow Mystery 134 The outside locking could 
not have been effected if it [the key] had been in the lock. 

2. concr. A contrivance for locking : + a. a lock 
(obs .) ; b. the piece of machinery in a watch, serv- 
ing to lock the escapement. 

4632 Lithgow Trav. 457 Close vp sayd he, this window., 
with lyme and stone, stop the holes of the doore with 
double M atts, hanging another locking to it. 1816 Mechanic 
I. 4x1 The locking may be compared to a light balance 
turning on fine pivots, without a pendulum-spring. 1851 
lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 410 Patent ‘diamond escape- 
ment’ as intended for the use of marine chronometers... 
The locking is intended to be jewelled. 

3 . a. With down. The action of providing locks 
for lowering a vessel on a canal, b. The action 
of lowering or raising a vessel by the use of a lock 
or locks : also with down, up. 

. X776 in Picton IP pool Mimic. Rec. (1886) II. 246 Concern- 
ing the locking down and making a bridge.. for the canal. 
?79 S J- Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. 361 The use, or lock- 
ing down, is thus managed. Ibid. 362 For ascending, or 
locking up, the boat being in the lock, the lower gates are 
shut. 1840 Evid, Hull Docks Comm. 122 They must enter 
by locking. 
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4 . attrib. and Comb., chiefly Mech., denoting ap- 
pliances serving to lock or engage one portion of 
a machine with another, as locking-bolt, -box, 
-brace, -clutch, - pole ; locking-bar, -frame (see 
quots.) ; locking-pallet, -piece, a tooth of the 
detent, which engages successively the teeth of the 
escape-wheel ; locking-plate, (a) = count-ivheel 
(see Count sbj 9) ; (b) in a lock ; (<r) a plate on 
a vehicle to take the wear of the fore-wheel when 
the vehicle is turning short ; a rub-plate (Knight 
Did. Mech. 1875) ; ( d ) a nut-lock (ibid. Suppl. 
1884); locking-spring (see quot. 1884); lock- 
ing-stone, the ‘ jewel ’ of an escapement ; lock- 
in g-wheel = locking-plate (a and c). 

1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 75 The ‘“Locking Bar’., 
is chiefly applied to siding points to prevent their being 
moved while a train is passing over them. 1881 Greener 
Gun 206 In the snap principle, the “locking-bolt is forced 
into the bites or grips by a spring upon the gun being 
closed. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 38 The 
“locking-box [in a mill governor]. 1868 Rep. Munitions 
War 284 The hammer in its fall will force the “locking- 
brace to enter its proper position. 1825 J. N icholson Operat. 
Mechanic 38 A “locking dutch is fitted upon the spindle 
between these two wheels. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 
•ji The ‘ “locking-frame ’ consists of a row of levers by means 
of which the signalman actuates every pair of points and 
every signal under, his control. 18x6 Mechanic I. 373 
A semi-cylindrical pin called the “locking-pallet. Ibid. 194 
This “locking-piece, or locking-pallet, 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. IV. 242/2. In the real lock it [the bolt] would be 
called the “locking-plate. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 
Clockm. 156 The locking plate, the earliest arrangement of 
striking work, is shown in the engraving of ‘ De Vick’s 
clock ’. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts XI. 293 A cart .. with a 
“locking-pole fixed to the wheel. r88x Instr. Census Clerks 
(1885) 49 Bayonet Making .“Locking Ring Maker. 1678 
Land. Gnz, No. 1296/4 The “locking Spring being lost from 
the Watch. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 156 [The] 
Locking Spring . . [is] the spring of a watch case that keeps 
the cover closed against the force of the fly springs. Ibid. 59 
See that tlie.face of the “locking stone is angled so as to 
give perceptible draw. X704 Harris Lex. Techn., Count- 
Wheel. . .It is hy some called the “Locking Wheel, because 
it hath . . Notches in it . . in order to make the Clock strike 
1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 1835 Partington' s Brit . Cycl. Arts 4 Set. I. 

283 A circular horizontal locking-wheel, formed of iron, is 
attached to the front part of the carriage. 

Locking (l^kig), vbl. sb. 2 Hat Manuf. [? f. 
Look sbl + -tng L] (See quot.) 

1900 Ann. Rep. lusp. Factories for 1898 II. 167 Locking. 

. . This is the last stage before the fur passes to the felt hat 
manufacturer — the trays of shaven fur. .are taken to women 
who remove the outer edges, leaving only the fur of the back 
which they compact by pressing it in the hand and place it 
in a hag. 

Lockist (Ifkist). [See Logician and -ist. Cf. 
F. lockiste. J A follower of Locke, one of his school. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 20 Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 134 Dr. Wynne 
is a great Lockist. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xiv. 239 
’Tis quite certain that, .the dull men will he Loekists. 

Lo’ck-j aw. [An alteration of the older locked 
jaw. see Locked///, a ] Popular name for tris- 
mus, or tonic spasm of the muscles of mastication, 
causing the jaws to remain rigidly closed ; a variety 
of tetanus. * Also extended so as to mean Tetanus ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 316 One girl . . died oflock jaw. 1866 
A. Flint Prmc. Med. (1880) 841 The jaws are firmly shut by 
the rigid contraction of the muscles, and hence the affection 
is known as lock-jaw. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii. 
§ 74 (1879) 78 Tetanus (commonly known as ‘ lock-jaw ’). 

Hence X.ock-jawe& ppl. a., having the jaws fixed ; 
fig. unable to speak. 

1801 J. Brown in Naval Chron. VII, 153 We were lock- 
jaw’d. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias XL v. ? 7 On this theme you 
may expatiate till the populace become lock-jawed with 
astonishment. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 
210, 1 hurst out into such a torrent of indignant eloquence 
that the Slaves and Tyrants were all tongue-tied and lock- 
jawed before me. 

Lockless 1 If •kies), a. [f. Look sb.- + -less.] 
Having no lock (in various senses of Logic sb . 2 ) . 

1591 Florio 2 nd Fruiies 99 In a lockles clieast, no man 
will shake his bag. 1746-74 D. Graham Metr. Hist. Re- 
bel. 1 . i. Wks. 1883 L 87 With lockless guns and rusty swords. 
x8zi Byron Juan in. lxxi, One large gold bracelet clasp’d 
each lovely arm, Lockless. 1884 Hamerton Hum, Interc. 
xxiv. Thrust into a lockless drawer. 

Lockmasi (lp'kmsen). Sc. and Isle ofi Man. 
Forms: 5-6 lokman, 0 loikman, 7 loekmane, 
7- loekman. [? f. Look sb.' 1 + Man sb. (cf. ON. 
lokttsveinn janitor) ; if so, the original sense would 
be ‘ turnkey, jailor fa. In Scotland; A public 
executioner, hangman (obs.). t>. In the Isle of 

Man : The coroner’s summoner. 

CX470 Henry Wallace xi. 1342 Thelokmen than thai bur 
Wallace but baid On till a place, his martyrdom to tak. 
1508 Dunbar Fly ting 174 Ay loungand, lyk ane loikman on 
ane ledder. a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxi. 
Quhy'hes thou me alone in langour left? Delyvring me 
vnto this lokman Love. x6x6 Orkney Witch Trial in Misc. 
Maitl. Club II. 191 To be tane be the loekmane to the 
place of executioun. 1656 J. Chaloner Descr. Isle of Man 
in D. King Vale-Royall 1 v. 26 Either of the said Officers 
may give their Token for Execution to the Coroner or 
Loekman [side note, Loekman is an under-Sheriffe], 1735 
Dyche & Pardon Did., Loekman, the Name of an Officer 
in the Isle of Man, that execu tes the Orders of the Governor, 
which at London is called a Sheriff. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi. 


LOCKSMITH. 

xiii, I wadna think of asking the lockman’s place ower his 
head. 1863 Keble Life Bp. Wilson xix. 642 A loekman (or 
coroner’s summoner) is presented for summoning a jury and 
witnesses to meet on a Sunday. 1884 C. Rogers See. Life 
Scotl. II. x. 54 Every burgh loekman had his free house. 
Hence X«o’ckmansMp, the office or duties of a 
* loekman ’. 

1500 in Pitcairn Critit. Trials I. “xox Gift to Adam Barde, 
Lockmanne, for his Service of Lokmanschip. 

Xiocko-man : see Locoman. 

XtO’ck-OUt. FI. lock-outs (erron. Xocks-out). 
[f. vbl. phr. lock out ; see Lock v. 5.] An act of 
‘locking out’ a body of workers; i.e. a refusal 
on the part of an employer, or a number of em- 
ployers acting in concert, to furnish work to their 
operatives until certain conditions have been as- 
sented to by the latter collectively. 

i860 All Year Round No. 57. x6x Lock-outs competing 
against operatives’ intimidation. 1863 W. G. Blaikie 
Better Days for Working People iv. (1864) 9 z Strikes on 
the one side have their counterpart in locks-out on the other. 

Lockram 1 (If -hi am). Qbs.txc.Hisi, Forms; 

5 lokerham, 6 locram, lo(c)queram, lockerom, 
locorum, lokeram, 6-7 locrum, loekrome, 7 
lokram, 7~9 loek(a)rum, 6-9 loekeram, 6- 
loekram. [ad. F. locrenan, from Locronan (lit. 

‘ cell of St. Ronan ’), the name of a village in 
Brittany, where the fabric was formerly made. For 
the form cf. Buck bam.] 

1 . A linen fabric of various qualities for wearing 
apparel and household use. Also, an article made 
of lockram ; in //., pieces of lockram. 

1483-4 in Swayne Sarum Church-on. Acc. (1896) 35 Pro 
vna vlna de lokerham ad emendand. diuersas albas, v)d. 
*520 Sir R. Elvot Will in T. Elyot'sGov. 11883) I. App.A. 
3x3 Lynnen cloth of canvas and lokeram for shetes and 
smockes and shirtes. 1552 in Surrey Church Goods (1869) 
z6 One old surplice of loqueram. <11592 Greene fas. IV, 
iv. iii, Let the linings be of tenpenny lockram. 1607 Shaics, 
Cor. 11. i. 224 The Kitchin Malkin pinnes Her richest 
Lockram ’bout her reechie necke.. 1615 Markham Eng. 
Housew. n. i. (1668) 42 Spread it thin upon new Lockram or 
Leather somewhat bigger than the grief. 1666 Land, Gaz. 
No. 38/x Two Barks of this Town laden with Lockerams 
from Jersey and Guernsey. xSgxfbid. No. 28x0/4 A consider- 
able quantity of Locrums and Dowlas. 1719 D’ U rfey Pills 
(1872) II. 245 The sisters wear Lockram, and buy it of him. 
1820 Scott Abbot ji. Why should I bend to her? — is it 
because her kirtle is of silk, and mine of bine loekeram 2 

2. attrib. 

1554 Bury Wills (Camden) 147 To Mother Huntman a 
new rayle and a lockerom kercher. 1616 R. C. Times' 
Whistle 11.755 His lockram bande sewde to his hempen 
shirt. 1632 Broke North. Lasse iv. iii. Wks. 1873 III. 74 
Let all the good you intended me, be a lockram Coife, a 
blew Gown, a Wheel, and a clean Whip. 1640 Glatthornb 
Wit in a Constable IV. Wks. 1874 I. 2x7 Thou thoughtst, 
because I did weare Lokram shirts < Ide no wit, 1766 
Entick London IV. 129 A lockram shift. 

b. Lockram jaws, jams covered with flesh as 
thin as lockram. Hence Xiockram-jawed a. 

1682 New Netvsfr. Bedlam fij Their Lockram Jaws we’l 
rent and tear, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Lockram- 
jaw'd, Thin, Lean, Sharp-visag’d. 1706 E. Ward Hud. 
Rediv, I. vi. 7 After he’d made a little Pause, Again be 
stretch’d his Lockram Jaws. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Did., 
Lockram -jaw'd, a Person of a long, lean, meagre Visage or 
Countenance. 

Lockram 2 (Ip'kram). dial, and U.S. Also 
loekurn, lockrum. [? Figurative use of prec. ; cf. 
bombast , fiusti an. 

(But cf. logaram dial., in the Eng. Dial. Diet, treated as 
a corruption of logarithm).} 

A pack of gibberish. Also quasi-art//. 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 157 What has all this 
long, loekurn story to do with your trade? 1837 Hali- 
awxonClockm., Slick's Let. 8 As for that long lochrum about 
Mr. Everett, ..there aint a word of truth in it. 1855 — 
Nature 4 Hum, Nat. I. 14 In Congress no man can speak 
or read an oration more than an hour long ; but be can send 
the whole lockrum, includin' what he didn’t say, to the 
papers. 1854 in Miss Baker Northants Gloss. 
Lockron, corrupt form of Lucken-gowan. 
Locksman (l^ksmaen). [f. lock's, gen. of Lock 
sb.- + Man rA] 

+ 1 . Ac. A turnkey, jailor ; also = Lockman a. 

17.. in Fountainhall Deris. (1759) I. 169 (Jam.) The Pro- 
vosts and Baillies of Edinburgh . .do judge Alexander Cock- 
burn their Hangman or Locksman within three suns — for 
[etc.], 1820 Scott Abbot xxiii, To play the Locksman here 
in Lochleven, with no gayer amusement, than that of turn- 
ing the key on two or three helpless women ? 

2. —lock-keeper (see Look sb. 2 ). 

1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 66 Thomas Scroggs, a 
locksman on the Paddington canal. 1884 Manck. Exam. 
19 Sept. 8/4 The locksmen of the Rideau Canal have a busy 
time opening and shutting the 47 huge gates. 

Locksmith. (1/ksmijj). [f. Lock sb. 2 + Smith.] 
An artificer whose occupation is to make or mend 
locks. 

1226 in J. T. Gilbert Hist. 4 Mimic. Rec. Irel. (Rolls) 87 
Ricardus le lokismith de Tickehille. c 1440 Prrnup. Parr. 
31 1/2 Loksmythe, serefaber. X50X Ld. I'reas. Acc. Scotl. 
(1900) II. 1 12 The lok smyth of Edinburgh. 1627 S. S. in 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, aiijb, He’s neither Lock- 
Smith, Gold-Smith, nor Black-Smith. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 
4347/4 Thomas Temple the Younger, late of North-Wal- 
sham-.j LockSmith, 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, 179 
In the cathedrals of the period the locksmith's work was 
especially elaborate and ingenious. 


LOCKSPIT. 
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LOCOMOTIVE. 


Hence XiO’cksmitlxery, the locksmith's art. 

1804-6 Syd. Smith Mot. Philos. (1850) 261 Some mysteries 
of lodcsmithery. 

Lockspit. [f. Lock sb . 2 or vX + Spit a turf.] 
(See quots.) Hence X><rckspit v. trans., to mark 
out (ground) by a 1 lockspit ’ ; X.o'ckspitting' 
vbl. sb. 

1649-50 Ogilby tr. Virgil v. (1654) 319 marg., Sets out the 
Circuit with a Plough, which we call Lock-spitting. 1704 
Harris /. ear. Techn., Lock -spit, a Term in. Fortification, signi- 
fying the small Cut or Trench made with a Spade, to mark 
out the first Lines of any Work that is to be made. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Lockspit , among miners, is the small 
cut or trench made with a spade of about a foot wide, to 
mark out the first lines of a work. 1889 N. W. Line. Gloss., 
Lockspit , a breadth of earth taken from the bottom of a 
drain of the same width as an ordinary draining tool. Ibid, 
s.v., I lockspitted her oot fra one end to t'uther. 

t Lo’Ckster. Obs. rare~\ [? f. Look sbX + 
-stek.] ? A woman who picks yam. 

1590 Prodam. in Noake Worcestersh, Relics (1877) 6t 
The knitters of hose, .divers of them are common loeksters 
and resetters of yarne. 

Lo‘ck-up, sb. {a). [f. Look vX + Up adv.] 

1. The action of locking up, in various senses, 

a. The action of locking up a school, etc. for the 
night ; also, the time at which this is done. 

1871 Rout ledge’ sEv. Hoy's Aim. Mar. 148 During the 
long winter's evenings, after Lock-up. 1890 M. Williams 
Leaves Life I. 16 O ne of the amusements of the Lower boys 
was, after ‘ lock up/, to be perpetually ringing old Plump- 
tree's bell and running away. 

b. The action of ‘locking up’ capital, or in- 
vesting it so that it cannot be quickly realized ; an 
instance of this. Also, an amount so ‘locked 
up’. 

1866 Crump Banking xi. 246 The banker continues to 
throw good money after bad, the termination of which. . is 
an indefinite lock-up. 1889 Spectator 9 Mar., This means 
a ‘lock-up’ of nine millions sterling. 1893 Westm. Gaz, 

5 Apr. 6/3 To distinguish between bills and mortgages — 
between liquid assets and lock-ups. 1900 Ibid. 30 May 9/3 
Those who buy such shares as a ‘lock-up ’ may possibly be 
able to sell them at much higher prices. 

2 . (Short for lock-up house or room : see 4.) An 
apartment or building that can be locked up. 

a. gen. 

1890 Daily News 17 Feb. 3/4 No. 126 was what builders 
call the ‘lock up/. Tools, screws, door handles, etc., were 
Stored in the middle room on the first floor, the door of 
which was kept locked. 

b. A house or room for the detention (usually 
temporary) of offenders. 

1859 Jephson Brittany xx, 141 Lodge me in the lock-up 
for the night 1863 J. Cameron Malayan India 267 In ten 
days . . 600 prisoners were accumulated in the lock-ups of the 
central police station. 1891. Barkis Little Minister (1892) 
65 Garin was with the families whose breadwinners were 
now in the lock-up. 

3 . An official who locks up a building for the 
night. 

1893 H. le Caron 25 Yrs. in the Secret Service (ed. 15) 
165 Breslxn, who was chief hospital warden, and Byrne, who 
was night-watchman and ‘ lock-up 

4 . attrib. passing into adj., with the sense ‘ capable 
of being locked up’ ; as lock-up coach-house , line 
(of business) , place, room, shed ; look-up house, a 
house of detention, spec, (see quot. 1785) ; look-up 
shop, a detached apartment used as a shop and 
locked up at night. 

1840 Dickens Bam. R udge xxxv, Choice stabling, and a 
“lock-up coach-house, 1767 Cliron. in Ann. Reg. 60/2 The 
office keeper.. found it to be a “lock-up house for recruits. 
1772 Ibid.' *72 The detestable practices carried on by kid- 
nappers, .in what are called lock-up houses. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar Tongue , Lock up house , a spunging house , . also 
houses kept by agents or crimps, who mlist or rather trepan 
men to serve the East India, or African Company as soldiers. 
*804 Eurojb. Mag. XLV. 332 note, Coleman-street..had in 
it. .a Magistrate.. and a lock-up house. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum. iii. (1876) 246 He was in hiding, or worse than 
including, in the lock-up house. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi. 
xiii, There is not a man.. could be of sae muckle use.. in 
the., “lock-up line of business. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vt. 
i. t 15 He.. opened all his “lockup places. 1823 Spirit 
Putt, frills. (1825) I. 171 The Magistrate.. was surprised 
to see such a figure brought out from amongst the filthy 
wretches.. of the “lock-up room. *88o Daily Hews 7 Oct. 

f ix Dry and clean separate lock-up rooms. 1812 Col. 
Iawkrr Diary (1893) I- 54 They are under a “lock-up shed. 
1897 Daily News 1 Dec. 3/5 The building is a “lock-up 
shop which was closed at about 6.30 last evening. 

Locky (lp'ki), a. Also 7 lookie. [f. Lock sbX 
+ -Y.J Of or pertaining to looks (of hair) ; having 
locks in abundance. 

1611 Q.orcc\\. } Houpelu, lockie, tassellie, tufted. 1841 Lever 
C. O'Malley tii. 19 Less in curls than masses of locky rich- 
ness, 

+ Lo*ckyer, lo’cker. Obs. In 4-5 lokyer(e, 
5 lokere,6 looker, loekier. [f. L ock rA 2 4- -yer, 
-iek, -ek 1 ,] A locksmith. 

2356 in Riley Mem, Land, (18681 28a Henry Clement, 
lokyer. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode lit. xvii. (1869) 144 
This hand is. .a fals lokyere, and a fals maneyere and a fals 
tellere of pens. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) 321 
The same day, my Lord rekened with his lokyer.. and he 
shall have for his wages xl.r. £1532 Du Wes Introd. Fn 
in Palsgr. 908 The smythe or locker le marechall ou sir. 
rurier. 1574 Hello wes Gueuara's Pam. Ep. (1577) 243 
How may I make report of the euils that Vera the Loekier 
hath committed in Valiodolid. 


Loco 1 (lnn - ko). U.S, [A use of Sp. loco insane, 
mad.] One of several leguminous plants (chiefly 
species of Astragalus) found in the western and 
south-western U. S., which, when eaten by cattle, 
produce loco-disease. More fully loco-plant , loco- 
weed. 

1883 Harped s Mag. Mar. 503/1 The loco, or rattle-weed, 
met with also in California, drives them [horses] raving 
crazy. 1886 Comh. Mag. Sept. 297 A weed called ‘loco* 
has of late years largely increased in some of the cattle- 
ranges of Texas and the Indian territory. 1889 Science 
XIII. 176/1 A curious affection which exists among 
horses in north-western Texas, known as ‘ grass-staggers’, 
which is caused by eating the ‘ loco-weed which gives 
rise to the saying that the horses are locoed. 

b. = loco-disease {Cent. Diet.). 

c. attrib. and Comb., as loco-eater, -intoxication ; 
loco-disease, a disease in horses, affecting the 
brain, caused by eating loco-weed. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 23 June 5/1 A healthy horse refuses 
loco ; but if he once by accident acquires the taste, it grows 
upon him.. and at last he dies of loco-intoxication. 1886 
Cornh, Mag. Sept. 297 The animal has become a confirmed 
‘ loco-eater . 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Loco-disease. 

LOCO ' l . Short for Loco-foco 2. 

1841 H. Clay Let. 4 July in Private Corn (1855) 454 The 
Locos are; .opposed to the scheme. 1847 Emily Dickinson 
Lett. (1894) I. 67 To say nothing of its falling into the 
merciless hands of a loco 1 

Loco 3 . Short for Locomotive sb. Also attrib. 

1898 . R. Kipling Days Work 215 An eight-wheeled 
‘American’ loco. 1901 Daily Chron. 2 Sept. 9/6 Vertical 
and loco-type boilers. 

t Locooession. Obs. rare" 0 . [f. L. loco, abl. 
of locus place + cession-em , n. of action from cedere 
to yield.] ‘ A giving place ’ (1656 Blount Glossogr. 
citing Dr. Charleton). 

Lotco-descrrptive, a. [f. loco- (in Loco- 
motion) erroneously taken as a combining form 
of L. locus place.] Descriptive of local scenery, etc. 

1815 Wordsw. Poems Pref., The Epitaph, the Inscrip- 
tion, the Sonnet, and all loco-descriptive poetry, belong to 
this class [the Idyllium]. 1833 J. M. [title] The Invitation ; 
a Locodescriptive Epistle, containing Sketches of Scenery 
in Wilts and Dorset. 1841 Disraeli Amen. Lit. (1859! II, 
219 These are loco-descriptive poems. Such were Denham’s 
‘Coopers Hill ’, and its numerous.. imitations. 

Locoed (Idu kdud), ppl. a. U. S. ff. Loco 1 + 
-ed.] Affected with or poisoned with loco; also 
transf. of a person (see quot. 1892). 

1886 Cornh. Mag.. Sept. 298 About two hundred and fifty 
‘ locoed ’ horses, which had been driven in the fall from the 
region where 1 loco ’ flourished. .. In addition to being badly 
locoed and half-starved, the majority suffered from Spanish 
itch. 1892 Chamb. Jrnl. 17 Dec. 816/2 In localities where 
loco is found, .. if people are deficient in intellect, or odd 
and eccentric, they are designated ‘ locoed ’. 

Loco-foco (l0«’ki!>|ftwk0). U.S. [An invented 
word; it is not known what suggested the formation. 

It has been conjectured that loco was taken from loco- 
motive, wrongly imagined to mean ‘ self-moving ’ ; foco 
may be a jingling alteration of It. fuoco or Sp. fnego fire 
(the inventor would hardly think of L, focus hearth, which 
is the source of the mod. Rom. words for ‘fire ’).] 

+ 1 . ‘ A self-igniting cigar or match’ (Bartlett). 
More fully loco-foco cigar, match. Obs. 

1839 frill. Franklin lust. XXIV. 116 We were offered 
lately in the streets of Pittsburgh a kind of loco-foco matches 
which were new to us. . . They ignite hy friction and bum 
as if containing phosphorus. 1832 Branue Diet. Sci., etc. 
(ed. a) s.v., Lucifersi which in America are termed loco-focos). 
1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., In 1834 John Marckopened 
a store in Park Row, New York, and drew public attention 
to two novelties. One was champagne wine drawn like soda 
water from a ‘fountain’; the other was a self-lighting 
cigar, with a match composition on the end. These he 
called ‘ Loco-foco ’ cigars. 1883 A. Gilman Amer. People 
xxi. 437 When the candles had been blown out.. they were 
lighted with matches then [1835] called ‘locofocos’. 

2 » U.S. Polil. Hist. Used attrib. or quasi-aw’/. as 
the designation of the ‘ Equal Rights ’ or Radical 
section of the Democratic party (for the origin of 
the name see quot. 1842). Hence absol. a member 
of this party. 

The name was given in 1835 ; the section originally so 
named soon became extinct, but the name long continued to 
be applied by opponents to the Democrats generally. 

1837 P* Hone Diary 6 Sept , The President’s message.. is 
locofoco to the very core. 1838 H. Clay Let. 28 Aug. in 
Private Corn (1855) 428 The Locofocos have carried that 
[election] in Missouri. 1838 W, Irving in Life 4* Lett. 
(1866) III. i2o Those loco foco luminaries who of late have 
been urging strong and sweeping measures. 1842 J, D. 
Hammond Polit. Hist. N, Y. II. 491-2 A very tumultuous 
and confused scene ensued, during which the gas-lights 
..were extinguished. The Equal Rights party ,. had 
provided themselves with loco-foco matches and candles, 
and the room was re-lighted. Immediately after this out- 
break at Tammany Hall, the Courier and Enquirer, a whig, 
and the Times, a democratic . . newspaper, dubbed the 
anti-monopolists with the name of the Loco-Foco Party, 
a sort of nick -name which the whigs have since given to the 
whole democratic party. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chnz. xvi, 
Here’s full particulars of the patriotic loco-foco movement 
yesterday, tn which the Whigs was so chawed up, 1850 
Hawthorne Scarlet L. Introd. (1883) 23 But .. you would 
inquire in vain for the Locofoco Surveyor, 1896 Howells 
Impressions $ Exp. 1 The Whig newspaper which my 
father edited to the confusion of the Locofocos. 

Hence Looofb'coism, the principles of the Loco- 
foco party. 


2837 Hawthorne A men Note-bks. 27 Aug. (1883) 95 The 
most arrant democracy and locofocoism that I ever happened 
to hear, 1863 S. L. J. Life in the South I. i. 5 ‘ Platforms’, 
‘constitutions/, ‘compromises’, Tocofocoisms’,..and‘demo- 
crats ’, were given up in despair. 
tLo'COman. Negro-English. Obs. Alsolocko-. 
[Perh. f. some African word, possibly Aku oldgu 
sorcerer (J. Platt, jnn.) + Mar jA] (See quots.) 

1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxvi. 262 Their Locomen, or 
pretended prophets, find their interest in encouraging this 
superstition by selling them obias or amulets. Ibid. xxix. 
359 A locko-man, or sorcerer. 

Locomobile (l<?"kAnmrbil), a. and sb. [f. L. 
loco, abl. of locus place + mobilis Mobile. Cf. F. 
locomobile .] a. adj. ‘ Having the power to change 
place, partially or entirely ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889) ; 
b. sb. ‘ A locomobile vehicle ’ (Webster Suppl. 
1902). So IiOcomobiTity [cf. F. locomobiliti ], 

‘ the faculty of being locomobile ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex,). 
Locomote (lowkAnffut), y. [Back-formation 
from Locomotion.] intr. To move about from 
place to place. 

(Originally slang’, subsequently adopted or re-invented in 
biological use.) 

. 1846 Quarter Race Kentucky 85 He throws the galls 
in, and a bed too in the hay, if you git too hot to 
locomote, 1865 Intell. Observ. Sept. 83 [Snail-leeches] loco- 
mote by attaching one extremity of the body to the ground 
.. and by drawing the other extremity up to that point. 
1887 H ardwicke' s Sci.-Gossip XXIII. 269/1 They are able 
to locomote very swiftly by the aid of their fins, tails and 
feet. 

Locomotility (l^mkffinAiti -liti). rare* 1 , [ad. 
F. locomotiliti , f. JL. loco (see Locomotive) + F. mo- 
tiliti power of movement.] The faculty or power 
of locomotion. 

1857 Dunglisoii s Med. Lex. s.v. Locomotion, The faculty 
[of locomotion] is sometimes called Locomotivity, aua 
Locomotility. 

Locomotion (lff“kffin<?ujbn). [f. L. loco (see 
Locomotive) + motion-em Motion. Cf. F. locomo- 
tion, Sp. locomocion. It. locomozione.) 

1 . The action or power of moving from one place 
to another ; progressive motion of an animal. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. i. 104 All progression 
or animal! locomotion being (as Aristotle teacheth) per- 
formed tractu § pulsu. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 39 
The Animal Spirits are the Soul’s immediate instrument in 
all Loco-motion, 1704 New Pract. Piety 38 He has fix'd 
the Laws of Loco-motion in Corporeal Substances. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I. 134 This personal liberty consists in 
the power of loco-motion, of changing situation, or remov- 
ing one’s person to whatsoever place one’s own inclination 
may direct ; without imprisonment or restraint, unless by 
due course of law. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (18341 II. 
5 But what is to be understood by coming to the Father? 
ot a locomotion surely; for .. God is omnipresent. 1817 
J. Evans Excurs. Windsor, etc. 451 The Oyster. ; was once 
thought to have no power of loco-motion, but it is now 
ascertained, that it can move from place to place. 1856 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. ii. 46 One office of the 
cerebellum is to combine the action of the voluntary 
muscles for the purpose of locomotion. 1872 Huxley 
Physiol, v ii. 157 Movement, .of the body as a whole. .is 
termed locomotion. 1881 Burdon-Sandkrson in Nature 
No. 619. 44 Those [sc. organs] of locomotion are no doubt 
more complicated than those of respiration or circulation. 

2 . Movement from place to place, esp. by arti- 
ficial means ; travel ; also, the means of travelling. 

1788 R. Graves Recoil. Shenstone 96 An excursion to 
London, upon the footing that loco-motion then was. .was a 
matter of some importance. 1820 Edin. Rev. XXXIII. 
77 Taxes upon warmth, light and locomotion. 1835 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 31, I have no taste whatever for loco- 
motion, by earth, air, or sea. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 370 Every improvement of the means of locomotion 
benefits mankind. morally and intellectually. 1852 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. vii. 335 He spent his days in a far greater 
variety of scenes than usually vary the lot of a philosopher, 
and indulged prodigiously in locomotion. 1874 Hells 
Soc. Press, ix. 131 Locomotion having so greatly increased 
and improved, the dwelling-place has become . . of less 
importance. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 194 The in- 
equality of the ground in our country is more adapted to 
locomotion on foot. 

3 . Progressive movement of an inanimate body. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exkib. 1234 A new system of 

locomotion for railways. 1854 Tomlinson tr. Arago’s 
Astron. 107 We have now to inquire whether the annual 
revolution of the sun is real, or whether this too is not an 
appearance caused by the earth’s locomotion. 

Locomotive (lnuMmoutiv), «. and sb. [as if 
ad. mod.L. locffmotlvus, f. L. loco, abl. of locus 
place + molivus Motive a. Cf. F. locomotif. 

Suggested by the scholastic phrase in loco moveri (—mo- 
veri loccditer) to move ‘locally’ or by change of position 
in space ; cf. Aristotle’s 17 Kara, torrov kimjchs.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to locomotion or movement 
from one place to another. f,ocomotive faculty 
(cf. F. faculty locomotive), the faculty or power of 
movement from place to place by an act of the 
will ; so also locomotive power. 

161a W. Sci.ater Chr. Strength 12 Some kind of com- 
mand over the locomotiue facultie. 1627 S. Ward Happi- 
ness _ of Practice 27 Like dying men, and sicke of Apo- 
plexies and speech i but no faculty Loco-motiue, no power 
to stirre hand or foote. 4640 Bp.. Reynolds Passions 
(1658) 1105 The will can hinder seeing, not immediately, 
but by the loco-motive power ; hy closing the eyes. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vii. 196 Complaints of 
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gravity in animated and living bodies, where the nerves 
subside, and the faculty locomotive seems abolished. 1649 
Bui. vver Pathomyot, 1. vi. 35 To which the command, of 
Reason and the will doe concurre .with the locomotive 
power. x666 Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 38 The manner 
whereby the faculty of the brain effects a locomotive action 
in any muscui. 1717 Prior Alma 1. 287 If in the night 
too oft he [sc. a child] kicks, Or shows his loco-motive tricks. 
1759 Sterne TV. Shandy I. ii, The Homunculus is . . en- 
dow’d with the same locomotive powers, and faculties with 
us. 18x7 Coleridge B tog. Lit. I. iii. 62 As if the passive 
page of a book.. instantly assumed at once loco-motive 
power. 1823 Bent-ham Not Paul.igj Except this exercise 
of the loco-motive faculty, nothing is there to distinguish 
him from the common stock of still-life, a 1862 Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 438 The locomotive ..functions are 
more active in persons of a sanguine temperament. 

b. jocular. Of or pertaining to travel, or move- 
ment irom one locality or country to another. 

1771 Gray in Corr.iu. Nicholls (1843) 120, I rejoice you 
have met with Froissart : he is the Herodotus of a barbarous 
age:.. his locomotive disposition, .. his religious credulity, 
were much like those of the old Grecian. 1786 Observer 
No. 85 III. 236 The locomotive mania . of an Englishman 
circulates his person, and of course his cash, into every 
quarter of the kingdom. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) v. Conch, Considering them [stage 
coaches] as the very climax and pinnacle of locomotive 
griefs. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. vii, We conjecture that 
he has known sickness; and, in spite. of his locomotive 
habits, perhaps sickness of the chronic sort. 1850 J. 
Struthers My Own Life iv. Poet. VVks. I. p. xlvii, The 
young man .. laid aside his locomotive dreaming, and 
became not only reconciled but wedded to the locality. 1874 
Helps Sac. Press, x. (1875) 143 fn these locomotive days 
one is too apt to forget one’s neighbours. 

C. Of or pertaining to vehicular locomotion. 
Locomotive power : power applied for transport 
purposes, as opposed to stationary power. 

x8zg J. Nicholson O per at. Mechanic 671 Engines which 
have a locomotive principle [xr. as opposed to stationary 
engines], 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 219 Steam- 
engine . . adapted for stationary, locomotive, or marine 
purposes. 

2 . Having the power of locomotion, a. Of an 
animal: That moves from place to place by its 
own powers of locomotion. 

1637 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 49 They could not live 
and grow without food, they were not locomotive, and there- 
fore could not go forth of their cells for it. 1709 T. Robin- 
son Ess. Nat. Hist. Westmld. $ Cumbld. 33 These shell 
Fish which were not Loco-motive were left behind. 1794 
Cowper Needless Alarm 64 The mind He scans of every 
locomotive kind ; Birds of all feather, beasts of every name. 
x8x6 Kirby & Sr-. Entomol. (1843) I. 56 A caterpillar then 
may be regarded as a locomotive egg. 1831-6 Woodward 
Mollusca 248 The locomotive bivalves have generally the 
strongest hinges. 1879 G. Allen Colour Sense iii. 23 The 
young barnacles and balani are active, locomotive animals. 

b. jocular. Of a person : That is constantly 
travelling from place to place. 

1732 J, Whaley Trav. of a Shilling 66 Poems x86 Or 
When my dwelling I wou’d change . . My locomotive Face 
was seen At Hampstead, or at Tu.rnham-Green.. x8io 
Scott Pam. Lett. 3 Oct. (.1894) I. vi, 193 You being the 
more locomotive persons will I trust take another peep of 
Scotland. 1827 Sporting Mag, XX. 262, I have not been 
much loco-motive of late. 184a Dickens Amer. Notes 
(1850) 128/2 He had all his life been restless and locomotive, 
with an irresistible desire for change. 1878 C. Macgeegor 
in Monthly Packet 19 Hadrian, .was-one of the most loco- 
motive Emperors that Rome ever had. 1896 Farmer Slang, 
Locomotive tailor, a tramping workman. 

c. Of things; esp. of a vehicle or piece of 
machinery which moves in any direction by its 
own mechanism. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 670 .Mr. Gordon 
has . . taken out a patent for a locomotive carriage with the 
engine on springs. 1827 D. M e Nicou. Whs. (1837) 183 
This new locomotive world [sc. a sailing-vessel], .moves on- 
ward through the ocean. 1835 E. Howard R. Reefer viii, 
Behold me . . confined in a loco mo tive prison [sc. an ordinary 
carriage]. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 483 Such locomotive 
machines, impelled by steam power, as have been contrived 
for use upon common roads. 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 
76 You put not a locomotive train in motion at once ; if 
attempted, you break and fracture the whole carriages. 1831 
lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 366 Patent dibble, with locomotive 
machine attached. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. & It. Jrnls. I. 
283 She looked like a locomotive mass of verdure and 
flowers. x86o All Year Round No. 6g. 352 The locomotive 
post-offices, with their great nets— -as if they had been 
•dragging the country for bodies. 

d. spec. Locomotive engine, locomotive steam 
engine : an engine constructed for movement from 
place to place by its own power (as opposed to 
‘stationary’ engine), usually by the generation of 
steam; esp. a steam engine adapted to draw a train 
of carriages along a railway ; a railway-engine. 
Now generally shortened to locomotive (see B. x). 

28x5 Chron. in Ann. Reg. so The proprietors had pro- 
vided a powerful locomotive steam engine, for the purpose 
of drawing . . coal-waggons. 1815 Specif, of De Banker's 
Patent No. 3959. 7 Those complicated unwieldy and 
•dangerous machines called locomotive engines or steam 
horses. 1823 Private Act (Stockton & Darlington) 4 Geo. 
IV, c. xxxiil. § 8 [To] make and erect such and so many 
loco-motive or moveable Engines as the said Company 
shall from Time to Time think proper .. for the Convey- 
ance of Passengers. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. 
Technol. (ed. 2). I. p.x, Locomotive and marine engines. 1861 
■“ c ( 2 4 & 25 Viet, c. 70 § 13 Nothing in this Act contained 
shall authorize any Person to use upon a Highway a Loco- 
motive Engine which shall, .cause a. .Nuisance. 


3. Having the power to produce locomotion ; 
adapted for or used in locomotion. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anita. Kingd. (ed.4) 207 [It] gives 
off minute twigs to the locomotive suckers placed on each 
side of its course. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 204 A cavity 
formed by the union of the locomotive organs. 

B. sb. 

1. = Locomotive engine (see A. 2 d). 

1829 J. Walker Rep. (7 Mar.) to Directors L’pool 4 
Munch. Raihu. Co. (1831) 18 The quantity of work which 
the locomotives are capable of performing.. 183* Booth 
L'poot A Munch. Raihu. (ed. 2) 70 All established methods 
. . horses, locomotives, and fixed engines. 1837 Longf. in 
Life (1891) 1. 258 While steamboats and locomotives traverse 
field and flood with the speed of light. 1849 B. Barton 
Select, etc, p. xxviii, A variety of noises, not unlike a loco- 
motive at first starting. x86x Act 24 <y 23 Vice. c. 70 § 8 
Every Locomotive propelled by Steam or any other than 
Animal Power to be used on any Turnpike Road or Public 
Highway. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 244/2 The two types of 
engines are known respectively as ‘inside cylinder loco- 
motives ' and ‘ outside cylinder locomotives 
b. slang, pi. The legs. 

1841 Laird of Logan 24 The disher of dainties took to 
her locomotives— -the infuriated man with the fork at. her 
heels. 1843 W. T. Moncrieff Scamps of Land. i. x 
(Farmer), I will stop my locomotives directly. So now you 
may set your's agoing as. soon as you like. 1870 Sheffield 
Times Mar. (ibid, t. Having regained his freedom he again 
made good use of his locomotives. 

2 . An animal having powers of locomotion. 

187a Dana Corals i. 25 It is not a solitary case; for there 
are many others of Actinias attaching themselves to loco- 
motives — to the claws or backs of crabs [etc.]. 

3. Applied to an inferior kind of needle. 

1880 Plain Hints Needlework 93 There are a kind called 
‘ locomotives ', on which no maker will place his mark. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as locomotive-driver, engi- 
neer (also U.S. = -driver), -runner ( U. S. = -driver) ; 
locomotive car U. S., a locomotive and a car 
combined in one vehicle ; a dummy engine (Webster 
1864-97). 

1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VI. 613 “Locomotive-driver. 
1889 G. E’indlav Eng. Railway p. v, I must not omit to 
acknowledge my obligations to the Chief “Locomotive 
Engineer. 1890 M. N. Forney in Raihu. Amer. 134 Loco- 
motive engineers and firemen. Ibid. 137 “Locomotive-runners 
and firemen. 

Locomotively (Dukcfmdu-tivli), adv. [f. Loco- 
motive + -ly A] With regard to locomotion. 

x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xiv, He always slouched, loco- 
motively, with his eyes on the ground. 1882 Sala Amer. 
Revis. (1883) I. iv. 63 A New York hack coupe is superior 
structurally, decoratively, and locomotively to one of our 
four-wheelers. 

Locomotive&ess (louk^mdivtivnes). [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] The quality or fact of being loco- 
motive ; power of or fondness for locomotion. 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 335 The Minuet . . is . . the 
aristocracy of locomoti veness. 1829 Examiner 595/x We 
reduced her organ of locomotiveness. 1833 New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVIII. 303 He has the organ of locomotiveness 
largely developed. 

Locomotivity (Iijmk Jmffuri-viti) . rare — l . [ad. 
F. locamotiviti , f. locomotif -ive : see Locomotive.] 
Power of locomotion ; ability to move from place 
to place. 

1792 Bryant Attthenf. Script. 4 The most superb edifice 
that ever was conceived or constructed, would not equal the 
smallest insect, blest with sight, feeling, and locomotivity. 
X857 i see Locomotility]. 1888 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Locomotor (Jtfh'kdmdutM), sb. and a. [f. L. 
loco (see Locomotive) + motor, agent-n. f. viovere 
to move: see Motor. Cf. F. locomoteur , whence 
the adjective use B. is adopted,] 

A. sb. One who or something which has loco- 
motive power. 

2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Diet. Corresp., They [kangaroos] 
would show as fair a pair of hind-shifters as the expertest 
loco-motor in the colony. 1869 Daily News 2 June, There 
are several improved specimens of the new locomotor on 
view. _ 1883 B. W. Richardson in Longm. Mag. Oct. 394 
[Cycling] Everyone his own locomotor against time. 18. . 
Elect. Rev. XXIV. 270 (Cent.) Electric locomotors. 

B. adj. (Chiefly Phys.) Of, pertaining to, or 
concerned with locomotion. Locomotor ataxy : see 
Ataxy 2. 

1870 Roli.eston Anbn. Life 48 Soleshaped locomotor disc 
known as the ‘ foot '. 1877 Mobley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 351 
To explore our spinal cords and to observe the locomotor 
system of Medusa;. x88o Bastian Brain 70 Animals,, 
devoid of .. locomotor appendages. 1881 Nature XXIII, 
280 The peculiar metamorphosis enables the larva to remain 
. .adapted to a locomotor life. 

Locomotory (Idukdmdu-tsri), a. [f. L, loco 
(see Locomotive) + motSrius having the function 
of movement: see Motory.] Pertaining to or 
having the power of locomotion. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. A nat. I. 701/2 Whatever the form of the 
locomotory organ . . it is always organized in the same 
manner. 1892 R. L. Stevenson Across* the Plains 292 
To what passes with the anchored vermin [jc. plants], we 
have little clue. ..But of the locomotory, to which we our- 
selves belong, we can tell more. 

+ Loco-move, v. Qbs. nonce-wd. [f. Move v., 
after Locomotion.] — I,ocomote v. 

1792 T. Twining Let. 16 July in Country Clergyman 
iSth Cent. (1882) 156 It is high time you should know some- 
thing about us and our locomotions. To-morrow morning., 
we begin to loco-move towards Bitteswell. 


Xioeomuta’tion. nonce-wd. [f. loco- (after 
Locomotion) + Motation.J Change of place. 

1886 Lowell Progr, World in Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 184 
The tendency of population towards great cities ; no new 
thing, but intensified as never before by increased and in- 
ert asing ease of locomutation. 

Loeo-re’Stive, a. nonce-wd. [Humorous imita- 
tion of Locomotive, rest being substituted for 
mot-.'] Inclined to rest in one place. 

1796 Lamb Corr. Wks. 1868 I. 10 Your loco-restive and all 
your idle propensities, of course, have given way to the 
duties of providing for a family. 

Iioeorum, variant ol Lockram 1 Obs. 
Loequeram, Locram, vars. Lockram 1 Obs. 
XiOCrian. (ldu-knan), a. and sb. [f. L. Locri-s 
+ -an.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to the Locri, a 
people of Greece, or to their country Locris. Locrian 
mode : an occasional appellation of one (not iden- 
tified with certainty) of the * modes ’ of ancient 
Greek music; in the Middle Ages applied arbi- 
trarily to the nth ecclesiastical mode. b. sb. One 
of the Locri ; an inhabitant of Locris. 

1398 Chapman Iliad 11. 35 Aiax the lesse, Oileus Sonne, 
the Locrians led to wane. 1715 Pole Iliad 11.630 Fierce 
Ajax led the Locrian Squadions on, X753 Chambers Cycl, 
Sitpp., Locrian, in antient music, the seventh species of 
the diapason. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 99 The Locrians 
claimed a higher antiquity than any other branch of the 
Greek nation. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. vi. (1832) 179 
In the fact recorded of the Locrian legislator we find [etc.]. 
x88o Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 158/1 Locrian Mode, 
So f X.ocre‘nsian [f. L. Locrensis ]. 

1347 Becon Agsi. Adultery iii, Homilies 1. xi. (1839) 130 
Among the Locrensians the adultereis had both their eyes 
thrust out. 

Loculament (ty'kiz/lament'i. [ad. L. loculd- 
ment-um, f. loculus dim. of locus a place.] A little 
cell; spec, in Lot., one oi the cells or compartments 
of a capsule or pericarp ; a loculus. 

1636 Blount Glossagr., Loculament, a place of bords 
made with holes for Pigeons or Conies ; a Coffin for a Book ; 
also the several places wherein the seeds lye, as in Poppy 
heads. Dr. Charfeton]. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 18 
A small pea . . made up of three loculaments or cells. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. vi. (1765) 13 The cells, or hollow 
compartments of the capsule in which the seeds are lodged, 
Loculaments, 1796 De Serra in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 
498 A membranaceous loculament, containing the pollen. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot, vii. § x. 289 The loculaments, 
loculi, or cells of the pericarp. 

Hence I*ocula,men.tose a. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889), 
Xsoculamentous a. (Mayne Expos. Lex, 1856), 
full of loculaments or little cells. 

Locular (V'kiz^lai), a. Phys. and Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. loculdr-is , f. Loculus.] Having loculi, 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. An at. IV. 12 xfi The locular aspect of 
their divided surfaces. 

b. with defining prefix, as bi-,tri -, unilocular, etc. 
[1783, 1836 see Bilocular.]_ 1871 W, A. Leighton Lichen- 
flora 17 Septate and mural i-locular. Ibid. 21 Irregularly 
muriformi-locular. Ibid. 230 Spores fuscous, .. 4-locular. 
1871 W. L. Lindsay in Q. yrnl. Microscop. Sci. XI. 30 The 
sporidia of the Biatora are. .sometimes 2-locular, though 
also simple. 

Loculate (\y\dit\R), a. [ad. L. locuidt-us , 
f. loculus-, see Loculus and -ate.] = Locular. 
1866 in Treas. Bot. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Loculated (lfrkMI^ted), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ed.] Divided into loculi ; celled. 
x8ox Home in Phil. Trans. XCII. 82 The loculated 
caecum. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 268/1 The infundibula 
of Rossignol . . are loculated with the ultimate cells. x88» 
Bastian Brain iv. 81 The body of the Pearly Nautilus, 
contained within the last chamber of its coiled and loculated 
shell, is [etc.]. 1897 AUbutt’s Syst. Med. IH. 894 The peri- 

typhiitic abscess is. .deeply loculated. 

Locnlation {IpkifilPjan). [f. L. laculdtus : 
see -ATION.] The state or condition of being locu- 
lated ; development or production of loculi. 

1853 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 

Locule {Ip'kiul). [a. F. locule , ad. L. loculus , 
dim. of locus.] — Loculus. 1888 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
Locolicidal (l^ki^lisai-dal), a. Bot, [f. L. 
locul-us, dim. of locus place + cid-, credere to cut + 
-al.] Of a carpel, etc. : That dehisces through 
the back or dorsal suture of the loculus. 

1819 Lindley Richards' Observ, Fruits $ Seeds 85 
Loculicidal ; when dehiscence takes place by the middle of 
the cells. 1830 — Nat, Syst. Bot. 33 Dehiscence either 
loculicidal or septicidal. Ibid. 134 Capsule .. with 3 locu- 
licidal valves. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora (1884) 75 Loculi, 
cidal crustaceous or coriaceous carpels. 

Hence Xaoculici' dally adv. 

1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 175 Caps, separable into 3 
pieces, sometimes dehiscing loculictdally. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 46 Polygala. . . Capsule compressed, loculici- 
dally splitting along the edges. Ibid, (1884) 413 Berry 
indehiscent or loculicidally 4-5-valved. 

Loculose Qp’kiillms), a. Bot. [ad, L, loculos- 
us,i. loculus : see -ose.] Full of loculi or cells; 
divided into cells by internal partitions. 

1833 in Hyde Clarke. x866 Treas. Bot., Loculose, divided 
by internal partitions into cells, as the pith of the walnut-tree. 
Never applied to fruits. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 419/1. 

Locnlous (l^ kiwlas), a. Bot. [f. L. loculdsus : 
see prec. and -ous.] —Loculose. 

1840 in Smart. 1900 in Jackson Bot. Terms . 


LOCULUS; 

II Loculus (V’kijJhs). PL loculi (Ifrkhaai). 
[L. loculus, dim, of /^«j.] 

; 1. A small chamber or cell in an ancient tomb for 
the reception of a body or an urn. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gl. n. ui, (1872) I. 87 St. Elizabeth’s 
loculus was put into-its shrine here. 1883 Fortn. Rev. 
July 137 Another spacious cave, .containing chambers and 
a number of loculi for corpses. 

2. Zool, Anat., and Bot. One of a number of 
'Small cavities or cells separated from one another 
by septa. 

1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Cedent. 176 The 
number of septa in process of formation is often less than 
the number of loculi. _ 1872 Nicholson Pa is out. 90 The 
.space below the cal ice is broken up into a number of vertical 
compartments or loculi. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. 
(ed. 2) 182 A simple cyst consists of a single loculus. A 
compound or multilocular cyst is one consisting of numerous 
loculi. _ 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 419/1 Loculus, the cell or 
cavity in an ovary or an anther. 1897 A Routt's Cyst. Med. 
III. 894 This disposition [in perityphlitic abscesses] to the 
formation of Iocuh or pockets. 

XsO'Ctim. colloq. Short for Locum tenens. 

1901 Scotsman, n Mar. 8/8 Acting .. as ‘locum’ in Dar- 
lington place Church, Ayr (during the severe illness of the 
minister). 

Iiocum-teuency (lfltekon^trnerisi). Also 
-tenancy, [f. next : see -cy, Cf, med.L, locum - 
tenentia.] The position of being a locum tenens. 

, 1844 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert, (1845) II. 343 It is not 
very probable that St. John ., would have employed the 
..word Autichristus , in the sense of Locum-Tenancy or 
Usurpation of the .character of Christ 1881 Church Bells 
19. Feb. 193 Advt. Curacy, or Locum Tenency, wanted by 
a priest. 1893 G. .Travers Mona Maclean I. 268 To look 
out for a practice, or a locum-tenency. 1896 Daily Nestis 
18 Dec. 5/2 [He] will take the locum-tenency of Berkeley 
Chapel, Mayfair, for at least a year. 

II Locum tenens trnenz). [med.L., 

a* ‘ one who holds the place (of another) a Lieu- 
tenant : L, locum , accus. of locus place ; tenens, 
pr, pple. of tenere to hold.] One who holds office 
temporarily in place of the person to whom the office 
belongs, or who undertakes another’s professional 
duties during his absence ; a deputy, substitute. 

; In Great Britain now chiefly applied to the deputy of a 
medical man or of a clergyman. 

[1463 Rolls of Parlt. V. 499/1, & diet! Locumtenentis 
mandato, declarabat, quaiiter idem Locumtenens . . Parlia- 
mentum voluit prorogare.] 1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ Anew. v. 
(1653) 22 Leaving Titus as his Locum tenens. 1683 in 
Strype Stowe's Surv. Lend. (1720) II, v. xviii. 391/2 The 
Lord Maiors Locumtenens. 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 
410 They ordered him to appoint a locum tenens and 
upon his declining to do so, they required .. the three 
eldest^ aldermen, one after another, to assume the post. 
1764 Foote Mayor of G. 11. Wks. 1799 I. 187 D'ye mean . . 
Master Jeremy’s deputy?. .Ay, ay, his locum tenens. 1838 
Lytton Alice in. ii, The old driveller will be my locum 
tenens , till years and renown enable me to become his suc- 
cessor. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 1. 326 He not being on 
the spot, a locum tenens became a necessity. 

trausf. 1831 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 461 
A house wherein Petrarch was born, or perhaps its locum - 
tenens. 

attrib. 1887 Pall Mall G. 16 Nov. 7/r Dr, S., the locum 
tenens body physician of his Imperial and Royal Highness. 
1889 Ibid. 13 Nov. 3/1 Young medical men.. who are taking 
locum tenens work. 

+ Locmntenent, -tenant. Sc. 05s. [ad. 
late L. locum tenent-em : see prec.j —Lieutenant. 

1492 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. 421 My lord Huntlie, 
locumtenant. 1344 Ibid. 193 For furnesmg of ane thow- 
sand horse to remain with the locumtenant on the bor- 
dourls, for resisting of our auld ennimeis of Ingland. Ibid. 
194 And als thair was presentit in iugment twa writingis 
of the Erie of Huntlie, locumtenent generate of the north 
of Scotland. 

Hence + Locumtenentry (Sc. - tenendry ) *= Lieu- 
tenantry. 

1544 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 194 Within the 
boundis of his locumtenendry. 

Locupletative (Ipkiz/plz'tativ), a. [f. L. locu- 
pletare to enrich, f. locuples ; see next and -ative.] 
Tending to enrich. 

1802712 Bentham Ration, fudic. Evtd. (1812) V. 702 
The distinctions of which testimony is susceptible, .if servi- 
tive, exculpative, exonerative, or locupletative. 

Locuplete (lp'kiwplft), a. rare. [ad. L. locu- 
plet-em, locuples richly stored.] Well-stored, rich. 
Hence Lo’cupletely aefa. rare~ l . 

J599 Nashe Lenten Stupe at The Digests of our English 
discoueries cited vp in the precedence and be documentized 
most locupleatly. 1656 Blount Glossary,, Locuplete, rich, 
wealthy, well-stored. _ 1864 Haldeman Tours Chess Knight 
Bibliogr. 3 Books . . in the locuplete chess library of Pro- 
fessor George Allen. 

|| Locus (l<?tt'k#s), sbf PI. loci (Mu’ssi). [L. 
*= place.} 

1, Place in which something is situated, locality. 
1715 Chevnb Philos, Princ. Relig. n. 118 Yet Space is not 
actually to be divided ; or one part of it separated from 
another. Since it is the universal Locus of, and penetrates all 
Bodies. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines <$• Mining 516 These 
certificates were, .entirely inadequate to determine the locus 
of the claims without parol testimony. 1876 Geo, Eliot 
Dan. Dtr. v. xxxix, We all of us carry on our thinking in 
some habitual locus where there is a presence of other souls, 
z88g Syd. Soc. Lex., Locus, the whole space in or on which 
a thing is situated ; a place. 1899 AllbutfsSyst. Med.Vll, 
39S It is even uncertain how far the writing-centre has 
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a locus apart from the region in which impressions, .are 
registered. 1901 Dundee Advertiser ia Jan. 4 In Dundee 
the fish trade is divided against itself on a miserable question 
of the locus of its market. 

2. A subject, head, topic. [So in the Latin 
rhetorical writers, after Gr. tovos.] 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. 1894 Bruce St. Pauls 
Concept. Ckr. vii. 155 This manner of handling the locus of 
justification is very open to criticism. 

3. Math. The curve or other figure constituted 
by all the points which satisfy a particular equation 
of relation between coordinates, or generated by a 
point, line, or surface moving in accordance with 
any mathematically defined conditions. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A locus is a line, any point 
of which may equally solve an indeterminate problem. 
Ibid., All loci of the second degree are conic sections. _ 1758 
Lyons Fluxions iv. § 99 The locus of a simple equation is 
always a right line. 1848 Salmon^ Conic Sect. ii. § 15 
A single equation between the coordinates denotes a geo- 
metrical locus. 1879 Clifford Seeing Thinking iv. 
(1880) 141 When a point moves along a line, that line is the 
locus of the successive positions of the moving point. 1881 
Nature XXV. 131 The locus of the centre of this extra- 
ordinary barometric depression. 1885 Leudesdorf Cre- 
mona s Proj. Geom. 119 If two (non-concentric) pencils lying 
in the same plane are projective with one another (but not 
in perspective), the locus of the points of intersection of 
pairs of corresponding rays is a conic passing through the 
centres of the two pencils. 

4. In Latin phrases: locus classicus, a standard 
passage (esp. one in an ancient author) which is 
viewed as the principal authority on a subject; 
locus communis, a Commonplace ; locus in quo, 
lit. ‘the place in which’ (something takes place), 
the locality of an event, etc. ; in Law , used to 
designate the laud on which trespass has been com- 
mitted; locus poenitentise (after Heb. xii. 17 ), a 
place of repentance ; in Law, an opportunity al- 
lowed by law to a person to recede from some en- 
gagement, so long as some particular step has not 
been taken ; locus standi, lit. ‘ place of standing ’; 
recognized position ; in Law, a right to appear in 
court. Also genius loci (see Genius 7 ). 

1864 H. Hayman Ex. Gk. 4 Lat. Verse Introd. p. xxii. 
If a special subject has a * locus classicus, as chariot-racing 
..in the Electro. of Sophocles. 1883 Sat. Rev. 7 Apr. 446/1 
The, inclusion of honourable traffic . . [was] grounded upon 
an utter misconception of the three loci classici in the 
Mosaic law. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 328/1 His action 
was successful, and the report of it is now a locus classicus 
in the law of life insurance. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiv, Hauyng 
almoste all the places wherof they shal fetche their raisons, 
called of Oratours *loci communes, which I omitte to name. 
1717 Salkeld King’s Bench Rep. I. 94 The Plaintiff de- 
murred, because here are two Places alledged and the 
Avowant has only answered to the * locus in quo, &c. which 
is but one of the two Places. 1842 De Morgan in Graves 
Life Sir IV. R. Hamilton (1889) III. 248 Is there any- 
thing else which I ought to look at of yours on the same sub- 
ject? if so, will you oblige me with a reference to the locus 
in quo. 1892 Atkins Kelt or Gael i. 10 [They] suggest that 
the Aryan was a native of some cold part of West ern Europe 
— Southern Scandinavia seems the latest favourite locus in 
quo. a 1768 Erskine Instit. ill. ii. (1773) 4 2 7 The right 
competent to a party to resile from a bargain concerning 
land, before he has bound himself by writing is called in 
our law *locus pcenitentise. 1789 Term Rep. III. 149 An 
auction is not unaptly called locus penitentite. 1833 Newsp, 
Reader's Pocket Comp. t. 68 1 The doors of the institution are 
open to a limited number of adult mate criminals, as a locus 
poenitentiae ’ : that is to say, as a place for repentance and 
reformation. 1883 Sir J. Pearson in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. 
Div. 489, 1 see no locus pcenitentiae given to him after he 
has once made his election. 1835 J. W. Croker Ess. Fr. 
Rev. vi. (1857) 342 By this daring step Robespierre ac- 
quired a kind of * locus standi. 1886 Law Times LXXX1 1. 
94/2 An expectant occupier has a locus standi to apply for 
the renewal of a public-house licence. 

LOCUS (Idu-ktfs), sb 2 slang. Also locust. [As 
the earliest use is West Indian, the source may be 
Sp. loco lunatic (pi. locos ) : cf. LocoL] Something 
stupefying. Also atlrib. in locus-ale, an intoxi- 
cating drink made of the scum of the sugar cane. 

1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 146 The first of which 
[7'zz, scum of sugar-cane] that ariseth is little worth ; but 
afterwards, what is scumm’d off, they make a very good 
drink, of, called Locus-Ale, much used by the Servants in 
Jamaica. 1831-61 Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 387 Some 
of the convicts would have given me some lush with a locust 
in it (laudanum hocussing), 

Locus (ldu-kos), v. slang. [f. Locus r/. 2 ] 
tram. To stupefy with drink. To locus away : to 
get away under the influence of drink. Cf. Hocuszt. 

1831 Examiner 764/2 May threw a glass of the gin into 
Bishop's tea, when the latter said, ‘ are you going to locus 
or Burke me ? ’ Mr. Horner explained that * locus ’ was 
a cant word to describe the act of putting a man in a state 
of stupidity, [The report of the same case in John Bull 
S Dec. 386/3 has : ‘Are you going to hocus (orburk) me’.] 
1868 Temple Bar XXIV. 339 1 Locusing ’ is putting a chap 
to steep with chloroform and ‘bellowsing’ is putting his 
light out. 1898 J, A. Barry A. Brown' s Bunyip, etc. 30 I’ve 
been shanghaied an’ locussed away to sea, an 1 I wants to 
git back home again. 

Locust (lf 7 h - k#st), sb. Also (in senses) 7 - locus, 
[a. OF. locuste or L. locusta : see Lobster L The 
early ME. languste is a. OF. langouste (semi- 
popular ad, locusta, through logoste, longoste)/] 

1. An orthopterous saltatorial insect of the family 
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AcridiidiV (characterized by short horns), esp. CEdi- 
poda migratoria (or Pachytylies migr alarms), the 
Migiatory Locust, well known for its ravages in 
Asia and Africa, where, migrating in countless 
numbers, it frequently eats up the vegetation of 
whole districts. Locusts are in many countries 
used for food. 

In the Hebrew Bible there are nine different names for 
the insect or for particular species or varieties ; in the Eng. 
Bible they are rendered sometimes ‘locust’, sometimes 
‘beetle grasshopper’, ‘caterpillar’, * palmerworm ’, etc. 
The precise application of the several names is unknown. 
Bald locust : in Lev. xi. 22 used to render the Heb. Usbo 
so tCa m, because the Talmud states that this word meant 
a locust with a smooth head. 

[<r i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 Wilde hunie and languste his 
mete.] a 1300 Cursor M, 6041 pan sent drightin a litel 
heist, 0 totli es noght vnfelunest, Locust it . hatt. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter lxxvii. 51 Locustis ere bestis pat fleghis 
& etis kornes. 1382 Wyclif Ps. Jxxvii[i]. 46 He 3af to rust 
the frutis of hem; and ther trauailis to a locust [Coverdale 
the greshopper, 1611 the locust]. 1326 Tindale Matt. iii. 4 
Hys meate was locustes and wylde hony. 1611 Bible Lev. 
xi. 22 Euen these of them ye may eate : the Locust, after 
his kinde, and the Bald-locust after his kinde. 1638 Wil- 
kins New World 1. (1684) 184 Those great Multitudes of 
Locusts wherewith divers Countries have bin Destroyed. 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 185. 1742 Young Nt. Th. in. 238 

Thick as the locust on the land of Nile. 1802 Binglky 
Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 166 The migratory locust. 1859 
Darwin Ong. Spec. xii. (1873) 3 2 7 Locusts are sometimes 
blown to great distances from the land. 1880 Disraeli 
Endym. 1. xxxi. 288 The white ant can destroy fleets and 
cities, and the locusts erase a province. 

2. Applied to insects of other families, a. An 
orthopterous saltatorial insect of the genus Locusta 
(family I.ocustidm). b. A homopterous insect of the 
genus Cicada (family Cicadidse ) ; e.g. the seventeen- 
year locust, C. septendecim. c. north . and midi, 
dial. The cockchafer, Melolontha vulgaris. 

1623 Cockeram, Locusts, grashoppers. 1710 A. Philips 
Pastorals vi. 29 When Locusts in the Fearny Bushes cry. 
1846 J. L. Stokes Discov. Australia I. ix. 285 The trees 
swarmed with large locusts (the cicada', quite deafening us 
with their shrill buzzing noise. 1854 Whittier Burns vii, 
I hear. .The locust in the haying, i860 G. Bennet t G ather- 
ings of a Naturalist xii. 270 Those noisy insects, the Tetti- 
gonise or Treehoppers, the Locusts of the colonists, are very 
numerous in New South Wales. 1862 JobsDn Australia 
iv. 104 We heard everywhere on the gum-trees the cricket, 
like insects — usually called locusts by the colonists — hissing 
their reed-like monotonous noise. 1899 Daily News 26 July 
8/2 The Cicadas, of which the 17-year Locust is one, are 
among the noisiest of insects. 

3. fig. (from 1 ). A person of devouring or de- 
structive propensities. 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (15601 5 b, Theyr Byshoppes, 
Priestes, and Monkes, with other disguised Locu- tes of the 
same generation. 1387 Fleming Contn. Ilolinshed III. 
1323/2 Certeine locusts of the popes seminaries, .arriuing in 
England, and dispersing themselues into such places [etc.]. 
1681 Dryden Sp. Eryarxu. 33 You promis’d to. .bring your 
Regiment of Red Locusts upon me for Free-quarter. 178s 
Burke Sp. Nabob Arcot Wks. IV. 285 All the territorial 
revenues have . . been covered by those locusts, the English 
soucars. 1826 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II- 258 Those 
locusts called middle-men.. who live.. out of the labour of 
the producer and the consumer. 1840 Ai.ison Europe 
(1849-50) VII I. 1. § 8. 127 An army of locusts in the form of 
. .customhouse-officers, .and other functionaries fell upon all 
the countries occupied by the French troops. 

4. a. The fruit of the carob tree ; a locust-bean* 
b. A cassia-pod, the fruit of Cassia fistula. 

[The Gr. name d/cptc, properly denoting the insect, is 
applied in the Levant to the carob-pod, from some resem- 
blance in form ; and from very early times it has been 
believed by many that the ‘locusts’ eaten by John the 
Baptist were these pods. The application to the cassia-pod 
is due to confusion with the carol>pod.] 

1613 G. Sandys T rav. ii. 121 Their fields, in which grow 
variety of excellent fruites ; as . . Dates, Almonds, Cassia 
fistula, .. Locust, (flat, and of the forme of a cycle) [etc.]. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 181 Cassia, or Locust. This is a 
kind of Pod or Cane, which grows upon a large Tree in 
some parts of Brazil. 1775 Ann. Reg. 92 Some have called 
the fruit [of the algarroba tree] locusts, and supposed it was. 
the Baptist’s food in the wilderness. 

5. = Locust-tree (in its various senses). 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot 1552 The second is called 
Locus by our Nation resident in Virginia. 1657 R> Ligqn 
Barbadoes 74 The Locust Is a tree, not unfitly to be resem- 
bled to a Tuscan Pillar. Ibid., Another Locust there is,, 
which they call the bastard Locust. 1676 T. Glover Acc. 
Virginia in Phil. Trans. XL 628 There is likewise black 
Walnut,. .Gum-tree, Locust. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 
1. 34 Let thy biting ax .. the tough locust fell. 1775 W. 
Emerson in Harper’s Mag. (1883) Oct. 740/1 Large parks- 
of well-regulated locusts. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 229 
The black locust is strong, heavy, not much subject to 
warping. 1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 1272/1 There are, at 
least, three popular varieties of the common locust. . . 1. Red 
Locust. ,. 2. Green, or Yellow Locust. ..3. White Locust. 
1869 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric, 201 Honey locust 
{Gleditschia triacanthos). 

b. U. B. = locust-club ( see 6),. 

1882 McCabe New Yorkxxiii. 383 ‘ Give them the locusts, 
men came in sharp ringing tones from the Captain. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1 ) locust-army, 
-flesh, horde, host, legion, swarm ; (senses 4 , 5 ) 
locust fruit, timber , treenail', locust-fashion, -like 
advs. ; locust-bean, the fruit of the carob tree ; 
locust-beetle =» locust-borer', locust-berry, the 
fruit of the West Indian locust, Byrsonima {Mai- 
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pightd ) coriacea-, also, the tree itself; locust- 1 
bird, (a) a name given in S. Africa to Creato- 
phora caruncttlala-, also to Ciconia alba (Great 
Locust-bird) and Glareola nordmanni (Little 
Locust-bird) ; (J>) the rose-coloured stalling, Pastor 
roseus ; all these birds devour locusts; locust- 
borer, a longicorn beetle, Cyllene robinise, whose 
larva destroys the locust-tree ; locust club, a 
club made of the wood of the locust-tree, used by 
XI. S. police; locust-eater, a bird of the genus 
Gryllivara ; locust-eating a., rendering mod.L. 
gryHivorus ; l'cust flower, the flower of Jlobinia 
Pseudacacia ; locust-lobster, a crustacean of the 
family Scyllaridx ; locust post, a post made of 
the wood of the locust-tree (Robinia ) ; locust 
shrimp, the squilla or mantis-shrimp. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 1057 Fetid fields With "locust- 
arniies putrifying heap’d. 1847 fe. W. Church Let. 14 Feb. 
in Life 4 Lett. {1897) 82 The trees are very few [round 
Valettal— scattered, black, shrubby carobas (or T cust- 
heanl are the most numerous. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 
215 It seems to have a near resemblance to the ’’Locust- 
berry tree. 1776 A. Russell Aleppo 70 The locust-bird. . 
is about the size and shape of a starling and seems of 
that species. . . The plumage on the body is of a flesh- 
colour ; the head, neck, wings, and tail, are black. 1867 
Layard Birds S. Africa 291 Glareola Nordmanni , .. 
Small Locust-bird of Colonists. Ibid. 314 Ciconia Alba, 

.. The White Stork, Gould .. Great Locust-Bird of Colo- 
nists. 1874 Froude Y. Afric. Notes 13-19 Dec., An army 
of locust-birds. 1884 H. B. Tristram Fauna tf Flora 
Palestine 73 The Rose-coloured Pastor is well known to 
the natives as the Locust Bird, From its habit of preying 
on that pest, whose flights it generally follows. 1887 Sat. 
Rev. 9 Apr. 529 Rioters . . brained by the "locust clubs of 
the New York police. 1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds 
II. 66 The resemblance between Petroica, bicolor and 
the genuine "locust-eaters (Gryllivora) is .. remarkably 
strong. 1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. 11813} II. 156 The 
"locust-eating thrush. To this new species.. Mr. Barrow 
has affixed the specific name of GryHivorus. 18 16 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. xvi. (1818) II. 9 The locust-eating Thrush. 
1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ' Mined s Right 11899) 106/2 That no 
hated aliens . . should be suffered to . . spread themselves 
’’locust-fashion over their beloved shallow ground. _ 1855 
Browning Saul ix, The "locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, 
1899 K, J. Chapman Drama Two Lives, Lake Scenes 96 
Pink-lipp'd "locust flowers. Hanging in thousands. 1703 
Dampier Voy. III. 70 Ingwa’s are a Fruit like the "Locust 
Fruit, 4 Inches long, and one broad. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ 
Col. Reformer (1891) 257 The "locust hordes of travelling 
sheep.. 1812 Byron C/i. Har. 1. xv. With treble vengeance 
will his hot shafts urge Gaul’s ‘locust host. 1884 J. S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1835} II. xviii. 334 The allied troops, in 
"locust legions, were pouring into Leipsic. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. x. Iv, (1612! 243 Hir Guizards .. into Scotland ■ 
* Locusts-like in her pretext did swarme. 1853 Cornwall 25 
I,o :ust-like, they had devoured the edibles, and left us remains 
which were neither tender nor templing. 1778 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 2) III. 1610/1 The locusta, or *locnst-lobster. 1834 A. 
Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 291 Locust-Lobsters ( Scylla - 
ridm\. 1747 Rhode Island Col. Rec. {i860) V. 200 From a 
point where a ‘locust post was erected, [we] ran a line three 
miles north-east. 1870-80 Nicholson Man. Zool. (ed. 6) 306 
The "Locust Shrimp (. Squilla mantis ). 1793 Southey Joan 
of Arc v. 171 Who send their "locust swarms O’er ravaged 
realms. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxiv. 321 A locust-swarm 
of foragers. 1838 Homans CycLCoinm, 1271/2 The strength 
of "locust timber, as compared with other woods. 1866I 
'Precis . Bo!. 987/1 Considerable quantities of these ‘ "locust 
treenails’ are exported to this and other European, 
countries. 

LO’CUSt, v. rare— 1 . [f. Locust j 5 .] intr. To 
swarm and devour as locusts do. 

1873 Tennyson Q. Mary u. i. This Philip and the black- 
faced swarms of Spain, . .Come locusting upon us, eat us up. 
Locust, variant of Locus sbf 
II Locusta (lukirsta). [L. ; see Locust -sA] 

■f 1 . A locust. Obs. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Bafitistd) 281 Wyld hony 
wes his lyfiede, & a thinge catlit locusta. c 1380 Wycue 
Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 5 Sum men seien }?at locusta is a Util 
beest good to ete. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xh. xxv. 
(1495)429 Locusta hathe that name for he hath longe legges 
as the shafte of a spere. 

2 . Pot. The spikelet of grasses. See also qnot. 

1727-41. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyd., Locusta 7, is used by botanists for 
the tender extremities of the branches of trees ; such as, it 
is supposed, John the Baptist fed on in the wilderness. . . 
Some also used locustae for the beards, and pendulous seeds, 
of oats, and of the gramma paniculata\ to which the 
name is given on account of their figure, which something 
resembles that of a locust. 1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Boi. 
292 Flowers [of the Grass tribe] in little spikes called lo- 
custae. 1861 Bentley Man. Sot. 192 The partial inflorescence 
of a Grass, which is termed a locusta or spikelet. 

Locustariau (ldhk»ste'>’rian). [f. mod.L. Lo- 
cust ari se, f. Locusta : see -an.] An insect of the 
group Locust arite (in Latreille’s classification) of 
green grasshoppers, katydids, etc. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Locu-stian, a. nonce-wd. [f. Locust sb. + 
-IA,N.] Pertaining to locusts. 

<11721 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 270 Thus at 
his Tail he has a Scorpion’s Sting, Deadly, like that of the 
Locustian King. 

LocU'Stieal, a. nonce-wd. [f. Locust sb. + -to 
+ -al,] Pertaining to locusts and their habits. 
a *763 Byrom Ep. to J. Bl—k—n, Esq. 54 Tho’, all to a 
-Man, Translators adopt the locusticai Plan. 
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XtOCUStid (lakz’-stid). Ent, fad. mod.L. Locus - 
tid-x, i. Locusta : see -id.] An insect of the family 
Locustidm. 

1893 in Funk’s Stand. Did. 1899 L. N. Badenoch True 
Tales Inserts 143 The Loeustids appear to show no prefer- 
ence for the globular galls. 

Lo’CUst-tree. Also 7-S locus tree. [In 
sense 1 clearly f. Locust sb. In the other appli- 
cations the identity of the word is somewhat 
doubtful, but the New World trees so called may 
possibly have received their name from the resem- 
blance of their fruit either to the carob-pod (Locust 
sb. 4) or the insect itself.] 

1 . The CABOB-tree, Ceratonia Siliqua. 

1623 Jobson Golden Trade 132 They hatie likewise great 
store of Locust trees, which growing in clusters of lung 
cods together in the beginning of May, growes to his ripe- 
nes, which the people will feede vpon. 1773 Ann. Reg. n. 
92 A tree growing in Spain called, .carrobe or locust-tree. . 
the fruit exactly resembles kidney-beans. 

2 . A well-known North American tree, Robinia 
Pseudacacia, having thorny branches and dense 
clusters of white heavily-scented flowers ; = Aca- 
cia 1 2. It is used extensively for ornament and 
as a timber-tree, the wood being very hard and 
durable. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1550 Arbor siliquosa Virgi- 
neusis spinosa, Locus nostratibus dicta. The Virginian 
Locus tree. 1676 S. Sewall Diary 28 Sept. (1878} I. 22 
Brought my Brother John going so far as the little Locust 
tree. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 80, T The [leaves of the] 
Locus tree, are oval leaves set on the stalk by short foot- 
stalks. 1773 A. Burnaby Tram. 69 The pseudo-acacia, or 
locust-tree. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (18491 389 The 
house stood .. in the centre of a large field, with an avenue 
of old locust trees leading up to it. 1892 Stevenson Across 
the Plains 8 Locust-trees . . gave it a foreign grace and 
interest. 

&. The Couiibabil of Guiana and the West Indies. 
Also, the West Indian Byrsonima cinerea and B. 
coriacea (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1629 Plantation St. Christopher in J. Smith's Works 
(Arb.) 903 Sugar Canes . . also Masticke, and Locus Trees. 
1693 S. Dale Pharmacologia 506 Gummi Animi .. Locus 
vulgb. The Locust-Tree. In Nova Hispania <$• Brasilia 
oritur. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica sax The Locus Tree. It is a 
spreading shady tree, and found in many parts of Liguanea. 
1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxiii. 165 We saw some very 
fine locust-trees, being eighty or a hundred feet high, and 
prodigiously thick. . . The timber is of a beautiful cinnamon- 
colour, . . its seeds, like beans, . . enclosed in a broad light 
brown pod. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 542 This 
resin [auimdj is obtained from the hymensea courbarit , or 
locust tree. 1872 Oliver Elem. Boi, n. 165 The Locust- 
tree {Hymenaea) of tropical South America, .affording a very 
tough and close-grained wood. 

4 . New Zealand. = Kowhax. 

1872 A. Domett Ranolf vi. ii. in Feathery locust-trees 
o’erarched a little plot. 1898 Morris A nstral Eng., Kcnuhai. 
Maori name given to (1) Locust-tree, Yellow KawhaiSaphera 
tetraptera. 

5 . African Locust -tree, Farida africana ( Treas. 
Bot. Suppl. 1874). Bastard Locust-tree of the 
West Indies, Clef lira tinifolia. Honey Locust- 
tree, a North American ornamental tree, Gledit- 
schia triacanihos. Swamp or Water Locust- 
tree, G. monosperma (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1723 Sloane Jamaica II. 86 Bastard Locust-tree. The 
berries are ripe in August. 1760 J. Lee ini rod. Bot. App. 
317 Locust-tree, Honey, Gleditsia. 

Locution j lukiw jbn). Also 6-7 loquution. 
[ad. L. locution-em (loquil-), n. of action £ loqui 
to speak. Cf. P. locution (1 4-1 5th c.).] 

1 1 . The act of speaking, utterance. Obs. 
c 1483 Digbv Myst. (1882) a. 363 Of the hartes hahundans 
the tunge makyth Jocucion. c 1500 Melusine qo, I wii not 
make grett locucion or talking. 1S97 A. M. tr. Guide- 
mean’s Fr. Chirnrg. 23/1 A whole lippe is necessarye to the 
loquution and speeche. 2647 Trapp Comm. Acts xviii. 24 An 
eloquent man. . . It imports, i skill in the words . , ; 2 good 
locution. %666 J. Smith Old Age led. 2) 140 Dentition and 
Locution are for the most part Con temporaries, . 1767 Lewis 
Statius' Thebaid xti. 1180 Should gentle Phcebtts fortify 
my Lungs, And give Locution from a hundred 'Tongues. 

2 . Speech as the expression of thought ; dis- 
course; also, style of discourse, expression. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1319 Horman Vulg. 98 b. Let no man call hym selfe a 
diuyne: that knoweth nat the figuris of construction and 
locucion : and specially allygoris [etc.], 0-1347 Bale Image 
both Ch . xv. (1350) ij, Under the shadows of fygurate 
locution. 1603 H. Crosse Vertv.es Contmw. (1878 1 1x6 To 
carrie the minde into sinful! thoughts, with vneleane locu- 
tion, and vnehaste behauiour. 1606 Marston Sophonisba 
1. ii, I hate these figures in locution, These about phrases 
forc’d by ceremonie. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 347 A Libel 
may be obscure in point of Diction or Locution. 1846 
Gkote Greece 1. xxi. II. 196 The vein of Homeric feeling 
; and the general style of locution . . would be maintained. 

' 1831 Sir F. Palgravf, Norm, y Eng. I. 49 Their modes of 
speech accustomed every ear to their locution. 1833 Fur- 
rier Grk. Philos. (x866) I. Lett, to De Quincey 483 In bar- 
barous locution, ‘the knowable alone is ihe ignorable’. 

3 . A form of expression or phraseology ; a phrase, 
expression. 

I 43 2 y5° tr. IHgden (Rolls) I. 77 That somme men seyde 
Paradise to atteyn to the cercle of the moone, Alexander 
seythe that not to be trawthe, but after a locucion iperboli- 
calle. 1347 Hooper Anmi. Bp. Winchester D 1 b, Here ys 
aueryplam trope andfiguratiueloquucion. 1355 Bradford 


LOBE. 

in Foxe A . fy M. (1583) II. 1616/2 Which is an hyperbolicall 
loquution. 1650 Charleton Paradoxes 133, 1 abhorre meta- 
phorical! locutions in serious and abstruse subjects. 1634 
Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 140 If Testament in one place be 
taken for the instrument of his Testament, it is a tropical 
loquution. 18x6 Bentham_ Chrestom. 146 Analysis and syn- 
thesis., are locutions which are but too frequently to be 
found employed. 1824 Landor Iniag. Conv Johnson 4 
Tooke Wks. 1853.1. 196/1, 1 cannot hut think that so irregular 
a locution was at first occasioned by abbreviation in manu- 
scripts. 1847 Grots Greece 11. ix. III. 33 It was essential to 
the security of the despot that . . he should strike off the 
overtopping ears of corn in the field (to use the Greek locu- 
tion). i860 Illustr. Loud. News 14 July 33/3 A permanent 
Philological Board to watch over the introduction of new 
words and_ locutions. 1879 Howells L. Aroostook xxvii. 
319 The vigorous and imaginative locutions of the Pike 
language. 

Locator (lokiu-tpi). rare ~ k [a. L. locuior , f. 
loqui to speak.] A speaker. 

1839 Sala Tiu. round Clock (1861) 174 As though the 
whisper were of such commercial moment that the locutor 
feared its instantaneous transport to the ears of Rothschild. 
Hence LoctrtorsMp,. the office of spokesman. 
a 1861 Mrs. Browning Lett. R. H. Horne <1877) II- xlii. 
14, I will not say that there is not some overdaring in rela- 
tion to divine things, the locutorship of the Holy Ghost 
being among them. 

Locatory (V’ki^tnri), sb. [ad. med.L. loca- 
tor i-um, neid. of* lociitori-us, f. locutor-. see pree. 
and -OKY.j An apartment in a monastery set apart 
for conversation, a parlour; occas. a grille at which 
the inmates of a monastery may speak with those 
outside (cf. med.L. locutoria fenestra). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242 h/i He broujt hym in to the 
parloure or locutorye. 1334 More Com/, agst. Trip. n. 
Wks. 1170/1 So came she to the grate that they cal (I 
trowe) the locutorye. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa ti. iii. 21, 
I was once with him in a Locutory. 1772 Nugent tr. 
Hist. Friar Gerund I. 557 note, Parlatories, or Parlours, or 
I.ocutories. 1823 Scott Betrothed xix. She left the be- 
trothed parties in the locutory or parlour. 1841 Gresley 
For. Arden 60 While Latimer waited in the locutory, the 
compline-service, or second vespers, were prolonged beyond 
the usual time. 1836 R. A Vaughan Mystics {i860} I. vi. 
iv. 178 Several monks in the locutory. 

Also in L. form |) Locutoriiun (l/driwtos'rinm). 
1774 T. West Autiq. Furness (1805) 75 The times for con- 
versation were, after dinner, in the Locutorium, or conver- 
sation-room. 1864 Skeat tr. [/Aland's Poems 427 The lo- 
cutorium’s prattle Again the convent hears. 1883 Q. Rev. 
Oct. 420 She locked up the locutoria, the parlours where 
visitors were received. 

Lo cutory, a. rare— 1 , [ad. L. *loctdori-us 
(see Locotoky j;A).] Pertaining £0 speech. 

1828 Harrovian 45 Two worthies, whose locutory energies 
were considerably enhanced by a sapient shaking of the 
head. 

Lodam(e, variant of Loadum Obs. 

Lodanum, obs. form of Laudanum. 
t Lo’dder, a. Obs . [Connected with OE. lad- 
der e beggar, poor wretch. Cf. OHG. lotar adj., 
vain, idle (MHG. lotar adj., loose, unsteady, loter, 
loiter sb., mountebank, rogue, irtod.G. dial, loiter, 
loose, exhausted ; also in mod.G. lotterbube black- 
guard, and in other compounds : see Grimm). 
The OTeut. stem *lod- is related by ablaut to 
in Lither a.] Wretched. 

12x400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 624/441 
But a Barn be twyjes born, Whon domus-day schal blowen 
his bemus. He may elles liggen loddere for-lorn. 

Hence f Iio’dderly^ adv., wretchedly, basely. 
c 1423 Eng. Conq. Irel. 22 To helps thys heyth man that 
. . jirogh hys owne men lodderly was of lond y-dryue. 

flioddy, obs. slang abbreviation of Laudanum, 
x8xt L. M. Hawkins C’less $ Gertr. I. 7 There are hair- 
dressers and laundresses in London, who cannot begin their 
work without twopenny worth of what they call Loddy. 

Lode (lff“d). Forms : x Idd, (laad), 3 lad, 3-4 
(9 dial.) lade, 4 lod, 6 loode, 6-9 load, 7 loade, 
9 dial, looad, 4- lode. [OE. lad fem. : see Load 
sb., of which lade is merely a graphic variant, now 
appropriated to certain special senses. (The obs. 
senses are placed under the one or the other word 
according to their affinity with surviving senses.)] 

1 . j- "Way, journey, course (obs.) ; dial, a road. 

Beowulf 1987 (Gr.) Hu lomp eow on lade leofa Biowulf? 

a 1000 Andreas 423 (Gr.) Mycel is nu &ena lad ofer latu- 
stream. c rzoo Ormin 3453 patt illc an shollde }mnne lac 
Habbenn wij>b him o lade, c 1320 Sir Tristr. 419 He toke 
his lod vnli^t, His penis wij> him he bare. 13. . E. E. Atlit. 
P. C. 136 For he monnes lode Better so lujier, f> e tyf is ay 
swete. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., Looad, a lane; in Mobberley 
applied to the roads leading to the various moss rooms on 
Lindow Common. 

2 . A watercourse; an aqueduct, channel ; an open 
drain in fenny districts. Now local. 

[789 Grant in Birch Cartnl Sax, (1885) I. 358 Mariscem 
. . quam circumflutt Iaejprlaad.] 15 7® J. Jones Bathes 
Buckstone 10 b. Such evill ayre as issueth foorth of Lodes, 
Synckes, Sewers, and draynes. 1574 Bp, Cox in Ellis Orig. 
Lett . Ser. in. XV. 17 Our fennes, loodes, dykes, and hanckes, 
being .. so sore decayed. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 
1.491 The whole region., is overflowed by the spreading 
waters of the rivers having not loades and sewers large 
enough to voide away. 1839 Storehouse Axhoime 376 
There was formerly a small lode or gut, called Volfdyke, by 
! which boats and small craft could sail out of the Trend 
x8s9 Kingsley Plays 4- Purit. Misc. II. 139 Down that 
[ long dark lode .. he .. skated home. 1863 — Herew. xxl 
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A man cutting sedges in a punt in the lode alongside. 1893 
N orihumhtd. Gloss,, Lade, lode, an aqueduct or channel 
which carries the water to a mill. 1854 A thenmnm 5 May 
587/1 A view of a fen lode or land drain in rainy weather. 

3 . Leading, guidance. Obs. 
c izoo Ohm ik 2x40 Forr )xatt he [rc. he steoressmannl wile 
foll3henn a?3 pat hike steorrness lade. Hid. 6589 He . . 
Forrleosehh sawless soj>e lihht, patt iss Goddspelless lade, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8441 Quen he cuth pe lagh o landes lade, 
b. dial. The turn to act as pilot. 

1855 Correspondent , When a signal is made for a pilot, at 
Aldeburgh, the Pilots on shore draw lots, and he, who gets 
the lot, or as they call it the Lode, goes off to the vessel. 

4 . A loadstone. Also fig. an object of attraction. 

It is uncertain whether quot. c 1530 belongs to this sense ; 

cf. 3. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 21 1 So they that are 
abrode fast about may range, Rowing on the see, my selfe 
their lode and gvde. c 1530 Hyckescorner (ed. Manly) 84 
I. Perseveratmce ), I am never varyable, but doth contynue, 
Still goynge upwarde the ladder of grace, And lode in me 
planted is so true. And fro the poore man I wyll never 
tourne my face. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 51 Arcadies 
Apollo, whose brightnesse draws euerie eye to turne as the 
Helitropion doth after her load. 1603 Drayton Odes vii. 34 
As with the Loade The Steele we touch. 

5 . Mining. A vein of metal ore. 

Champion lode, the most productive lode in a district. 
i6oz Carew Cornwall 8 They haue now two kinds of 

Tynne workes, Stream and Load. Ibid. 10 h, When they 
light vpon a smal veine, or chance to leese the Load which 
they wrought, . . they begin at another place neere-hand, 
and, so drawe by gesse to the main Load againe. 1728 
Nicholas in Phil, Trans, XXXV. 402 When the Sub- 
stances forming these Loads are reducible to Metal, the 
Loads are by the Miners said to be alive ; otherwise they 
are term’d dead Loads. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 64 
In the parish of Bridestow a lode of copper nas lately been 
discovered within six or seven fathoms of the surface. 1843 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 151 Zinc lying m two large and 
two smaller lodes and veins. 1866 Thornbury Greatheart 
III. 7 The lode is a champion lode, and must run for miles, 
so the men tell me. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines fy Min - 
ing 93 The aggregate yield of the mines on the Comstock 
lode. 1881 — Mining Gloss, s.v,, In general miner’s usage, a 
lode, vein, or ledge is a tabular deposit of valuable mineral 
between definite boundaries. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 
60 The lode comes to an end, and the miners move elsewhere. 

0 . attrib. and Comb,, as lode-claim, formation , 
-location, - mining , - ore ; lode-plot (see quot.); 
+ lode-ship, ?a pilot ship; lode-stovvan, lode- 
works (see quots.) ; + lode wort, a name for Water 
Crowfoot, Ranunculus aquatilis, so called from its 
growing in watercourses. 

1874 Raymond Statist. Mines fy Mining 365 Brown’s 
Gulch ., contains the following Mode-claims, all claimed as 
silver-lodes. 1893 IVestm. Gas. 28 Sept. 4/2 No. x Shaft, .is 
sunk to the depth of 24 ft. on Mode formation 2 ft. 6 in. wide. 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 328 Several lodes 
had in the mean time been found, or at least *load-loca- 
tions brfe] made. 1874 Ibid. 363 Concerning the Mode-mining 
interest of the county there is but little to report. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Burs lent , Its potters use almost 
all the *load-ore that is dug at Lawton. 1778 Pryce Min. 
Carnub. 324 * Lode-plot, a Lode that underlies very fast or 
horizontal, and may be rather called a Flat Lode. 1337 Act 

f t Edw. HI, Stat. 3. c. 2 En cas que . .pesson plus grant (que] 
ubsoittroveenniefappeUe'LodshiplifWM/rt&tw has Lode- 
ship]. i860 Eng. 4 For. Mining Gloss. (Cornwall Terms), 
*Lode stovvan, a drang driven towards rising ground on 
the indications of a lode in marshy ground. 1586 Camden 
Britannia (1600) 148 Horum autera stannariorum, siue 
metallicorum operum duo sunt genera. Alterum *Lode- 
works, alterum Streame-works vocant. 1602 Carew Corn- 
wall 8b, To find the Loadworkes, their first labour is 
also imployed in seeking this Shoad, which either lieth 
open on the grasse, or but shallowly cohered. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, Lode works tin the Stannaries or Tin Mines in 
Cornwall], Works performed in the high Grounds, by sink- 
ing deep Wells call’d Shafts. 1397 Gerarde Herbal App,, 
*Lodewort is water Crowfoots. 

t Lode-male. Obs. In 4 loode-. [f. Lope 
( sense 1) + Male jA] A travelling-trunk. 

13,. Coer de Lion 3651 Geve hym .. Loode males .. Ful 
off ryche preciouse stones. 

t Lodeman. Obs. Forms : 1 Mdmarm, 5 
lodrnan, 1 adman. [OE. l&dmann , f. lad Lode 
+ mann Man sb. Cf. Lodesman.] In OE., a 
leader, guide ; in later use only spec, a pilot. 

ciooo ZElfric Hum. x. 31 pu canst wegas seond bast 
westen; ac beo ure ladmann. e 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. (MS. 
Camb. Gg. 4. 27) 1485 Hypsip., If they were brokyn or ought 
wo begon Or haddyn nede of lodrnan [MS. Arch. Seld. 
ladman] or vitayle. a 1300 Piers of Fullham 260 in Hazl. 
E. P, P. II. 11 The lode man a hove that schuld sownd 
yerne Lakyth hrayn, and also the lanterne ys owt. 1536 tr. 
Laws of Oleron in Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls) I. 129 If 
a ship is lost by default of the lodeman, the maryners may 
.. bring the lodeman to the windlass or any other place, 
and cut off his head. 

Lodemanage (lffu’dmsenecl^). fa. AF. lod- 
manage (also lamanage), i . OE. ladmann'. see 
prec. and -age.] Pilotage. Court of lodemanage : 
a court which sat at Dover for the appointment of 
the pilots of the Cinque Ports, 

C1386 Chaucer Prol. 403 Hisherberweand hismoone, his 
lodemenage. 1412-20 Lvdg. Chron, Troy 1. iii, Maryners that 
..expert be of their lodmanage. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 24 Paid .. John Henry lodesman for lodemanage of 
the same Ship, ,x». a 1500 Piers of Fullham 308 in Hazl, 
E. P. P. II, 13 ]ef that he to long abyde To cast an anker 
at his tide, And faileth of his lodemonage. 1331 Charter- 
party in R. G. Marsden Set. PI. Crt. Adm. (1894) 37 All 
stowage lowaige wyndage pety lodmanage and averages 
acustomyd shalbe taken. 1616 Bullokar, Lodemanage, 


' skill of nauigation. 1716 Act 3 Geo. I, c. 13 § 1 A very 
useful . . Society or Fellowship, of Pilots of the Trinity- 
House of Dover [etc.], who have always had the sole Pilot- 
ing and Load-manage of all Ships and Vessels from the 
said Places up the Rivers of Thames and Medway. .Every 
Person must appear at a Court of Load manage, and be 
publickly examined .. touching his Skill and Abilities in 
Pilotage, before he is to be admitted a Member of the 
said Society. 1733 Magens Insurances I. 72 To the petty, 
or accustomary Average, - belong Lodemanage, Towage and 
Pilotage. 1873 J. Lewes 187 1 Census 25 There was in former 
times a Court called the Court of Lodemanage, which seems 
to have been a branch of the Admiralty jurisdiction, 
b. (See quot. 1607.) 

1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 § 2 A pece of Flemmysh 
monney called an Englishe for lodemanage. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., Lodemanage is the hire of a Pilot for conducting 
of a ship from one place to another. 

t Loder. Obs. [f. Lode +--erL] 

1 . A leader : in quot. attrib, loder-man. 

c 1250 Gen. Sr Ex. 3723 An loder-man we wilen us sen, 
And wenden in-to egipte agen. Ibid. 4110. 

2 . The loadstone. 

£■1400 Beryn 1569 The loder wherby these shipmen her 
cours toke echon. 

+ XiO’ desman. Obs. Also 3-6 lodes-, (4 
lodez-, loodis-), 5-6 lodis-, lodys-, (5 ladis-, 
lods-, 6 lodse-, loades-), 6-8 loads-. [Altered 
form of Lodeman, on the analogy of geuitival 
compounds, as doomsman.} 

1 . A leader, guide. 

£1273 Lav. 6245 And soiled hahbe lodes-men [c 1205 tedes- 
men] fork jou to lede. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. 
lxxxvii. (1495) 836 Tame swyne knowe theyr owne howses 
and home and lerne to come therto wythout guide and 
lodesman. 111400-30 Alexander 4967 pe lede at was par 
ladisman. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 106 Y folowyde 
euermore my duke and lodisman sent Nicholas. 1328 
Roy Rede j lie (Arb.) 72 Ruffian wretches and rascall Lodes- 
men of all knavisshneg, £1340 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden 1846) I. 69 The legion whereof Manlius Valens 
was lodesmann. 1378 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers 
(1851) 543 Be thou . . our loadsman, guide, and captain. 
1380 Hollyband Treas. Er. Tong, Vne Guide ijui meine 
autruy, a leader, a guide, a loadesman. 1394 Latimer 
1st Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 21 To walke ordinatly with 
God and to make him his lodes man and chief guyde. 
b. spec. Mil. 

1381 Styward Mart. Discips. 1. 46 The Sergeant . .putteth 
them in araie that euerie man follow his lodseman, keeping 
his ranke fellowes iustlie on both sides, 1383 Golding 
Calvin onDeut. cxcix, 1241 Hee prouided them first of y‘> 
principal! point, which was, y c they might haue a good 
loadesman, 

2 . A pilot ; a steersman. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 179 A lodes-mon lygtly lep vnder 
hachches, £1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. (Fairf.) 1488 Hypsip., 
If they were broken or woo begoon Or hade nede of lodesmen 
[v.rr, lodrnan, ladman] or vitayle. c 1400 Beryn 1601 Sir lodis- 
man, Stere onys into the Costis, as wel as evir thowe can. 
1313 Douglas JEneis m. vi. 224 He .. gaif ws then Gentill 
hoisis, pilottis, and lodismen. 1330 Palsgr. 240/2 Lodes- 
man of a shippe,/ ilotte. 0-1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VHP, 
22 b, The Englishe capitaines perceivyng that the haven 
was daungerous to entre without an expert lodesman. 
<** 57 * Jewel Serm,, Luke x. 23-4 (1611) 247 What, I pray 
you, betides vnto a Ship so tossed in the sea if there be no 
Lodes-man to steere it? 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., 
Leadsman, a Guide or Pilot. 

fig. 1379 Tomson Calvin's t Serin. Tim. 61/1 If we be be- 
nighted, in deede we are glad to haue the Moone shine, or 
the Starres to be our Lodesmen. 1581 Studlky Medea in 
tr. Seneca 136 b, Hesperus, the loadesman of the night. 

4 Iiodes-mate. Obs. [f. Lode + Mate sb., after 
lodesman .] ? A travelling companion. 

*373 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. v. iii. Poems 1870 II. 77 He 
is their lodes mate & companion in all places. 

Lodestar, loadstar (laR'dstai). Also 4-6 
lood(e-, 5-6 lod-, 6 loade-, (lodes-) ; see Stab 
sb. 0 , north, and Sc. 3-6 lade-, 6 leid-, laid- 
sterne, laydsterre. [f. load, Lode + Stab sb. 
Cf. ON. leifSarstjarna .] 

1 . A star that shows the way; esp the pole star. 
£1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1201 Calistopee .. Was turned 

from a womman to a Bere And after was she maad the 
loode sterre, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 199 J?e sterre 
}?at ladde }re Grees whan key seilled Jhder [rc. to Hesperia] 
and was her loode sterre, Hespera, J?at is Venus. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xvm. 95 Wederwise sheepmen now.. Han 
no by-leyue to J>e lyft ne to }>e lood-sterrq. ?« 1400 Morte 
Arth, 731 Schipe-mene .. Lukkes to he lade-sterne whene 
ke lyghte faillez. C1400 Maundev. (183a) xvii._ 180 The 
Sterre of the See, that is unmevable ana that is toward 
the Northe, that we clepen the Lode Sterre. £1511 
1st Eng. Bk Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28/1 Yat sowth layd 
sterre sawe we fourth with. <21329 Skelton Col. Cloute 
1260 Tyll the cost be clere And the lode starre appere. 
*333 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) I, 16 Tha had fund rycht 
far Furth in the north, law vnder the laid star Ane plesand 
yle, a 1371 Jewel On 2 Thess. (1611) 150 The Master of the 
ship seemetn to he idle .. Hee ., looketh vpon the load 
star, and in appearance doth nothing. 1394 Blundevil 
Exerc. iii. 1. xx. (1636) 321 The Load starre, or North starre. 
1616 Bullokar, Lodestar, a Starre that guidetb one. 1691 
Ray Creation i. (1602) 183 The Load-stone and the Load-star 
depend both upon this [vtz, the steadiness of the earth’s axis]. 

2 . fig. A ‘guiding star’ ; that on which one’s 
attention or hopes are fixed. 

This sense appears to have been revived at the beginning 
of the 19 th c. after a lapse of some 150 years. 

£1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1392 Biseche I yow myn hertes 
lady ire. _ That herevpon ye wolden wryte me, For loue of 
god my righte lode sterre. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1, iii. (1494) 
j d ij, To the hauyn of lyf she was the lode sterre. 1500-ao 


Dunbar Poems xxxvii. 10 0 hye trivmphing peradiss of 
joy, Lodsteir and lamp of eivry lustines. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvm. (Percy Soc. ) 83 The bright lodes sterre 
Of my true herte. 1313 Douglas AEneis Prol 8 Lanterne 
leid sterne, mirrour, and a per se. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. (1807-S) III. 134 A paterne in princehood, a lode- 
starre in honour, and mirrour of magnificence. 1390 
Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 183 Your eyes are loadstarres. 1641 
Milton Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 III. 21 Since hee must 
needs bee the Load-starre of Reformation. 1813 Scorr 
Trierm. Introd. v, The load-star of each heart and eye 
My fair one leads the glittering hall. 1818 Shelley Rev. 
Islam n. xxi, An orphan with my parents lived, whose eyes 
Were loadstars of delight, which drew me home When I 
might wander forth. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 
274 The feather in the hat of Lewis was the loadstar of 
victory. 1861 M. Arnold Pop. Educ. trance p, xxiii, The 
French Revolution became an historic epoch for the world, 
and France the lode-star of Continental democracy. 1871 
Rossetti Poems, Jenny 18 Whose person or whose purse 
may be The lodestar of your reverie. 

Lodestone : see Loadstone. 

Lodge (lpdg), sb. Forms: 3-6 logo, logge, 
(4 logiie, 1050, Sc. lug), 4-6 Sc. luge, (5 loigge, 
looge, 6 loiga, Sc. Fudge), 7 -8 lodg, 5- lodge. 
PI. 4 logis. Sc. luggis, 4-5 loges, logges, 5 L. gez, 
loggen, loigges, loogez, 6 luges, -is. (See also 
Logis.) [ME. logs, logge, a. OF. logo, loige arbour, 
summerhouse, hut (F. logo hut, cottage, box at a 
theatre, etc.) = Pr. lotja, Pg. loja. It. loggia (dial. 
lobid) med.L. laubia, lobia (recorded in the sense 
‘covered walk, cloister’ : hence Lobby), a. OPIG. 
*laubja. later louppea, lauba , sheltered or shady 
place, booth, hut (glossing zmibraculum , tempes, 
magalia , mappalia, proscenhtm, propola-, MHG. 
loube, loube porch, balcony, hall; mod.G. laube 
arbour, summerhouse). 

The derivation of the Ger. word from OTeut, *lauto' n 
Leaf is disputed by some scholars, on the ground that the 
sense ‘arbour ’ is a mod. development from compounds like 
sommerlaube, garlen/aube. But the Latin-OHG. glosses, 
and the early examples of loge in OF., seem to show clearly 
that the sense ‘shelter of foliage though not evidenced in 
MHG., is the primary one. Cf. Lrvesel.] 

1 . A small house or dwelling, esp. a temporary 
one ; a hut or booth ; a tent, arbour, or the like. 
Now dial, in specific applications. 

1290 Rolls of Parlt. I. 29/1 Logges in quibus piscatores 
possent hospitari. a 1300 Cursor M. 6192 Son be a mikel 
wodside pai made loges \GStt. logis, Trin. logges] for 
to bide. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 3622 Beues and Terri doun 
Ii3te And wip here swerdes a logge pi?te. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xix. 392 Tentis and luggis als thair-by Thai gert mak. 
£ 1386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. T. 33 Wel sikerer was his crow- 
yngin his logge, Than is a clokke or an abbey Orlogge. 
£ 1400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 2037 A loge of bowes sone he made. 
£1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvii. 125 pe comouns . . er all 
hird men and lyez beroute in logez [F. gissent en tentis]. 
c 1430 Merlin 387 A grete flame of fire . . ran ouer the loigges 
o! hem in the hoste. 1323 Ld. Berners Eroiss. I. xviii. 21 
They cut downe bowes of trees to theyr swerdis to tye 
withall their horses, and to make them selfe lodges. 1373-6 
Durham Depos. (Surtees) 278 In the plage tyme..when 
sick folkes had lodges maid upon the more. 1611 Bible 
Isa. i. 8 The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vine- 
yard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 377 So to the Silvan Lodge They came. 1748 H. 
Eu.is Hudson's Bay 177 His People., had they been fur- 
nished with large Beaver Coats, and had built Lodges in 
the Woods [etc.]. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 227, I call d the 

low-roof’d lodge the Peasant’s Nest. 1810 Scott Lady of L . 
I. xxvi, Here. .Some chief had framed a rustic bower. It was 
a lodge of ample size, i860 Dickens Uncomin. Trdv, xl, 
Bricklayers often tramp, in twos and threes, lying by night 
at their ‘lodges ’ which are scattered all over the country, 
f b. A place of confinement ; a cell, prison. 

£1290 V. Eng. Leg. I. 307/279 Ore louerd after is debe In 
harde logge him bronze And teide k ane schrewe faste 
Inov3. £1430 Cov. Myst ii. (Shaks. Soc.) 29 In helle logge 
tiiouxaltbe lokyn. 1325 Skelton Magnyf. 2362 Had ye 
not the soner ben my refuge, Of dampnacyon I had ben 
drawen in the luge. 1326 Tindale Acts xii. 7 A light 
shyned in the lodge. 1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle v. ii. 
(1677) 39 How now! What’s here one going to fire the 
house? Away, away with him to the Lodge. 1704 Swift 
Tale Tub, Battle Bks. 236 Books of Controversy, being of 
all others, haunted by the most disorderly Spirits, have 
always been confined tn a separate Lodge from the rest, 
c. A shed or out-house, dial. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Logium, (in old Records) a 
Hovel, or Out-house, still call’d a Lodge in Kent. 1887 
Kentish Dial., Lodge, an outbuilding, a shed, with an im- 
plied notion that it is more or less of a temporary character. 
1888 Fenn Dick o' the Fens 127 The lookers-on saw that 
the stable and the cart lodge were doomed. 1892 R. Stead 
Eh’gone Kent 201 ‘ Lodge ’ means a wood or toolshed. 1901 
Daily Chron. 20 Dec. 5/1 The Member for Carnarvon in 
the clothes of the average constable would be, as they say 
in Kent, like ‘a tom-tit in a wagon-lodge’. 

2 . A house in a forest or other wild place, serv- 
ing as a temporary abode in the hunting season; 
now used of the solitary houses built, e.g. in the 
Highlands of Scotland, for the accommodation of 
sportsmen during the shooting season. 

1463 in Paston Lett. 111 . 437 The pullyng downe of the 
logge of Heylesdon. 1470-83 Malory Arthur vu. xix. 242 
There by was a grete lodge and there he alyghte to slepe. 
1493 Act it Hen. VII, c. 33 § 9 Keper of the Parke and of 
the Manoir or Loge there, c 1300 Paston Lett, III. 34° 
Writyn at the lodge in Lavenham the last day of Juylle. 
^1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 12 He. .retired himselfe, 
his wife, and children, into a certaine forrest. .where in he 
hath builded two fine lodges. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. 
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fJ e Knight, yon haue beaten my men, kill’d my deere, and 
broke open my Lodge. Pal. But not kiss'd your Keepers 
daughter ? 1399 — Much Ado 11. i. 222, 1 found him heere 
as melancholy as a Lodge in a Warren. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
hoot o/Qnal. (1809) 1 1 . 36 If you will give yourself the trouble 
10 inquire out my_ little lodge on the hill. 1900 Longm. shag. 
Oct. 591 The tedium of endless rain and impenetrable dark- 
ness in a Highland lodge. 

3 . A house or cottage, occupied by a caretaker, 
keeper, gardener, etc., and placed at the entrance 
of a park or at some place in the grounds belong- 
ing to a mansion; the room, ‘ box ’, or the like 
occupied by the porter of a college, a factory, etc. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlii. 76 Strangenes, quhar that he 
did ly, VVes brint in to the porter luge. 1504 Nottingham 
Rec. ur. 323 For reparacion of J? e logge on ]>e est syde [of 
a bridge]. 1540 Coucher bk. of Selby 1 1 . 356 Unam domum 
sive le lodge erga portas ejusdem grangite. c 1630 Risoon 
Sum. Devon $ 293 {1810) 301 They had a.. park, the very 
lodge whereof hatli afforded dwelling to men of good worth. 
1744 Ozell tr. Brantome's S/>. R hodomonia ies 211 Hav- 
ing the Lodge of the Bridge of St. Vincent at their Back. 
1798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. IV. 133 A lodge, 
where lived the widow of a huntsman,, .gave entrance to 
this forest-like domain. 1827 Oxford Guide 27 Magdalene 
College, The Porter’s Lodge is on the first right-hand corner 
of the entrance Court. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxix, 
As they happened to be near the Old Bailey, and Mr. Den- 
nis knew there were turnkeys in the lodge with whom he 
could pass the night. 1842 Tennyson Audley Court 16 
\Ve . . cross’d the garden to the gardener’s lodge. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est. xxvi, 319 She passed through the 
lodges of the park entrance. 1867 [see 8]. 

4 . gen. A lodging, abode, esp. a temporary 
lodging-place, a place of sojourn ; *)* formerly often 
transf. a place to accommodate or hold something. 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxv. 129 To saue jus noble 
ludge [the Castle of Edinburgh], 1575 Gascoigne Pr. 
Pleas. Keniluu. (1821) 37 Nor could I see that any spark of 
lust A loitering lodge within her breast could find, c 1590 
Greene Pr. Bacon viii. (1630) D3b, If Phcebus..Couie 
courting from the beauty of his lodge. 1594 — Selimus 
F3b, Witnesse these handlesse armes, Witnesse these 
emptie lodges of mine eyes. 1602 Marston Ant. <f- Mel. 
iv. Wks. 1856 I. 44 The soule itselfe gallops along with 
them, As chiefetame of this winged troope of thought. 
Whilst the dull lodge of spirit standeth waste. 1618 Brath- 
wait Good Wife, etc. E 7 b,_ Two empty Lodges haz he in 
his Head, Which had two Lights, but now his Eies he gone. 
1719 Watts Hymns 1. xliii, Earth is our lodge, and heaven 
our home. 1782 Cowper A Fable 25 [He] long had marked 
her [a raven’s] airy lodge. 1867 F. W._ H. Myers St. Paul 
(1898) 23 This my poor lodge, my transitory dwelling, 
f 5 . Phr. To take one's lodge : to take up one’s 
abode. (Cf. Lodging vbl. sb. 2.) Obs. 

C1475 Partenay 5168 Hermites Rohes full faste lete doo 
make, In Arrygon toke hys logge and repair. 

6 . The workshop in which a body of ‘ freemasons ’ 
worked (see Freemason i). Obs. exc. Hist. 

1371 in Britton Hist. Metrop. York (1819) 80 Itte es or- 
day ned . . yat all ye Masonnes . . sail . . be ilk a day . . atte yaire 
werk in ye loge yat es ordayned to ye masonnes at wyrke 
inwith ye close . . als arly als yai may see skilfully by day 
lyghte for till wyrke. c 1430 Freemasonry 280 The prevetyse 
of the chamber telle he no mon, Ny yn the logge what- 
sever they donn. Ibid. 133. 1483 Extracts A herd. Reg. 
(1844) I. 39 It was appoyntit .. betuix the masownys of the 
luge. 1483 Cath. Angl. 223/2 A Luge for masons, lapidicina, 
lapicidium. 1483-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 415 Cum 
portacione eorundem [mason’s tools] ad le Luge. 1870 
Brentano Hist. Gilds iv. in Eng. Gilds (E.E.T.S.) p. cxliv, 
The ‘lodge’ itself of the architect was very similar to our 
factories ; it consisted of one or more workshops in which 
the workmen worked together. 

7 . Among Freemasons and some other societies : 
The place of meeting for members of a branch ; 
hence, the members composing a branch; also, a 
meeting of a ‘lodge’ of freemasons, etc. Grand 
lodge , the principal or governing body of the free- 
masons (and of some other societies), presided over 
by the grand-master. For Orangelodge see Orange 2 . 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 3x6 Into which Society when any 
are admitted, they call a meeting (or Lodge as they term it 
in some places) which must consist at lest of 5 or 6 of the 
Ancients of the Order. 1733 Bramston Man of Taste 196 
Next Lodge I’ll he Free-Mason. 1742 in Hone Every-day 
Bk. II. 525 They.. are to guard the Lodge, with a drawn 
Sword. 1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 427/1 A body of gentlemen 
masons belonging to foreign lodges. 1797 Encycl. Brit, 
(ed. 3) X. 625/1 It was this year [1720] agreed, that, for the 
future, the new grand-master shall he named and proposed 
to the grand lodge some time before the feast. 1813 Gen. 
Hist, in Ann. Reg. 93 Provisions were made for establish- 
ing district lodges [of Orangemen] : and . . the masters of 
all regimental lodges were to make half-yearly returns, .to 
the secretary of the grand lodge; and in these military 
lodges . . officers and privates were to meet on terms of 
equality. 1845 D. Jerrold Caudle Led. viii, (1846) 26, 
I suppose you’ll he going to what you call your Lodge 
every night, now? 1866 Lowell Serna rd- Johnson Reaction 
Pr. Wks. 1898 V. 3x8 Now joining a Know-Nothing ‘lodge’, 
now hanging on the outskirts of a Fenian ‘ circle ’. xgoo 
Mackenzie Guide to Inverness 46 The head-quarters of a 
lodge of Good Templars. 

8 . At Cambridge University, the residence of the 
head of a college. 

1769 Gray in Com. to. Nicholls (1843) 87 That Trinity 
Hall Lodge would be vacant, .to receive Mrs. Nicholls ana 
you. 1830 Bp, Monk Life Bentley 115 The dean, .allowed 
the £ 170 to remain in Bentley’s hands . . to be expended 
in purchasing furniture for the master’s lodge. 1867 Con- 
temp. Rev. IV. 529 The name ‘Lodgings ’, as applied to the 
Master’s House, is peculiar to Oxford. At Cambridge the 
word is ‘ The Lodge ’, or the Master’s Lodge. At Oxford 
* The Lodge ’ is simply the Porter’s Lodge. 
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9 , The den or lair of an animal ; ?now only of a 
beaver or an otter. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 6 Whilest that the Dragon is from 
home, these men bestrew his Lodge with certaine Graine. 
Ibid. 71 b, The Ant is called in Latine Formica, quasi 
■micas ferms, carying liermeale bycrummes into hir Lodge. 
1611 Cotgr., Reposee ,.. the lodge of a Stag, &c. 1744 A. 

Dobbs Hudson's Bay 40 He has seen fifteen [Beaver] of 
that Colour out of one Lodge or Pond. 1756 Amory Buncle 
(1825) I. 30 Before the beasts were roused from their lodges, 
or the birds had soared upwards. 1855 Lungf. Hiatt). In- 
trod. 26 In the lodges of the beaver. 1897 Encycl. Sport 
I. 583/2 Holt , the lair of the otter. .. Other names for holt 
are Couch, Hover, Kennel, and Lodge. 

10 . The tent ot a North American Indian; a 
wigwam or tepee. Also, the number of Indians 
accommodated in one tent as a unit of enumera- 
tion, reckoned at from four to six. 

1805 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 14 Having shot at some 
pidgeons, the report was heard at the Sioux lodges. *807 
P. Gass Jrnl. 45 Their lodges are about eighty in number, 
and contain about ten persons each. 1836 W. Irving As- 
toria II. 204 They came to two lodges of Shoshonies. 1839 
Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. I. 183 Wandering among the 
Indian Lodges (wigwams is a term not used now-a-days), 

I heard a sort of flute. 1855 Longf. Hiaw. xvi. 12 By 
the shining Big-Sea-Water Stood the lodge of Pau-Puk- 
Keewis. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. v. 141 The usual tene- 
ment of the prairie tribes, .is the Comanche lodge, which is 
made of eight straight peeled poles about twenty feet long, 
covered with hides or cloth. 1892 W. Pike North. Canada 
24 Four deerskin lodges made our encampment, 
f 11 . A collection of objects ‘ lodged ’ or situated 
close to each other. Obs. rare. 

1720 De Foe Ca.pt, Singleton xiii, (1840) 229 The Maldives, 
a famous lodge of islands. 

12 . Rendering Romanic etymological equivalents, 
fa. = Loggia. Obs. 

1613-39 L Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) II. 42 
This Cornice is i part from the Lodge to the top of it. 1813 
Genii. Mag. LX.XXIII. 226/1 Royal Military Hospital, 
Chelsea. . .Dwarf walls, having cornices, in succession, con- 
taining small door-ways. Two lodges, right and left, carry 
on the line, containing four compartments . . each. . . Grounds 
to the dwarf-walls and lodges, brick ; dressings, stone, 

b. = Loge 2 2. rare. 

1730 A. Gaixao's.Majfe.is Amphith. 320 A Round of large 
Covered Lodges, in which a great number of people were 
contained ;. .the Roofs of these Lodges were under the great 
Windows . . in the fourth Story of the Coliseum. 1868 
Browning Ring <$- Bk. v. 897 Where the theatre lent its 
lodge . . Pompilia needs must find herself Launching her 
looks forth. 

c. [? - Pg. loja.] A storage room for wine. 

1880 V izetelly Facts abt. Port , etc. 126 We . . pass through 

the sample and tasting rooms into the lodges. Ibid, 130 The 
Villa Nova wine-lodges. 1895 IVestm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 1/3 We 
have thousands of pipes of wine at Oporto, and the lodges 
cover acres of ground. 

13 . Mining, a. ‘A subterraneous reservoir for 
the drainage of the mine, made at the pit bottom, 
in the interior of the workings, or at different levels 
in the shaft’ (Gresley Coal-mining Gloss. 1883). 

b. A room or flat adjoining the shaft, for dis- 
charging ore, etc. 
i88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

14 . A reservoir of water for mill purposes, local. 

1853 Gentl. Mag. Feb. 191/1 [In the neighbourhood of 

Bury, Lancashire] two reservoirs . . in the village of Elton, 
forming a ‘ lodge,’ . .for the accumulation from three narrow 
streams rising at Cockey Moor. 1891 Oldham Microsc. 
Soc. Jrnl. May 101 Bad smells arise from our lodges. 

15 . attrib. and Comb., as lodge-door , - keeper , 
-man, -rootn ; lodge-book, a book recording 
the doings of a masonic lodge ; lodge-gate, the 
gate of a park or the like at which there is a 
lodge ; lodge-pole, a pole used to support a North 
American Indian tent. 

1738 J. Anderson (title) The New Book of the Con- 
stitutions of the.. Free and Accepted Masons, containing 
their History, . . collected . . by Order of the Grand Lodge 
from their old Records .. and “Lodge-Books. 13.. E. E. 
Allit. P. B. 784 As Loot in a “loge dor lened hym alone. 
1542 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 12 For a new 
key to the loige dore. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North & S. 
xv, The lodge-door was like a common garden-door. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist Iii, At the “lodge gate. 1899 R. 
Kipling Stalky i. 15 They could enter by the Lodge- 
gates on the upper road. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North 
S. xv, The “lodge-keeper admitted them into a great 
oblong yard, on one side of which were offices for the 
transaction of business. 1892 Daily News 8 Sept. 6/4 Often 
in my capacity as “lodge-man have I seen a poor woman 
breathlessly running in order to he in the mill before 1 lock- 
out V 1855 Longf, Hiaw. ii. 171 At night Kabibonokka.. 
Shook the “lodge-poles in his fury. *865 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. iii. 37 The dogs were trained to drag the lodge-poles 
on the march. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. 1 . xxxi, 421 From 
our “lodge-room to the forward timbers every thing is clear 
already. 1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 163 The lodge- 
room was in Croft Street. 

Dodge (tyclg), v. Forms: 3-5 logge (n, 5 
lodgyn, loyge, loigge, 5-6 Sc. luge, 5-7 loge, 
6-7 Sc. louge, ludge, 7 lodg, 5- lodge, fad. 
OF. logier (mod.F, lager), f. loge : see Lodge ri.] 
I. trans. 

+ 1 . To place in tents or other temporary shelter ; 
to encamp, station (an army). Often rejl, to pitch 
one’s tent, to encamp, take up a position; also in 
passive, to be encamped or stationed, Obs. 

J a 1225 Ancr. R. 264 Metati sumus castra juxta laptdem 
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adjutorii . . we beo (5 Bogged her hi be, bet ert ston of 
help. Ibid., Ismeles folc com & loggede him bi be stone 
of help, c 1330 R. Brunne Chrou. (1810) 182 Comen ere 
be Inglis with pauilloun & tent, & loged ]> am right wele 
ouer alle b er b am t'iuk. c 1400 Destr, Troy 10745 Pavilions 
and pure tenttes [f>ai] pightyn aboute, And j?ere log-get hum 
to lenge, while hom lefe tlioght. a 1400-50 A lexanaer 1952 
A Messangere..him tell.s, pat Alexander was at hand & 
had his ost loygid A-pon pe streme of Struma, c 1450 Merlin 
277 Ther-of herde Gawein . .that the saisnes were thus logged 
a-houte Bredigan. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxciv. 231 
The watchmen of saynt Quintyne. .knewe that their enne- 
myes were natte farre lodged thense. 1568 Grafton Chran. 
II. 271 At night they returned and sayde, hovve that the 
Englishmen were lodged in the fieldes. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitus, Ann. xii. vii. (1622) 163 [Claudius] wrot vnto P. 
Attilius Histrus. .to lodge a Legion, and all the aid he could 
leuy in the prouince, on the hanke of Danubium. 
t b. To shelter with ioliage. Obs. rare. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 1140 Lurke vnder leuys logget with 
vines. Ibid. 1167 Lurkyt vnder lefe-sals loget with vines. 

2 . To provide with sleeping quarters or tempo- 
rary habitation ; to receive into one’s house for the 
night ; f to entertain, show hospitality to (guests). 
Also, in wider sense (cf. 7 b), to provide with a 
habitation; to place as a resident in a building; 
also in passive, to be (well or ill) accommodated 
with regard to dwelling. 

13. . Coer de L. 6371 They are loggyd in this toun, I wyll 
goo, and aspye ther roun. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. 
{Julian) 624 A place quhare pat a monk lugyt wes. c 1386 
Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 171 They ne founde as muche as o 
cotage, In which they bothe myghte logged bee. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4229 The fader logged hem . . In 
a chambre next to his joynyng. 1453 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
II. 21 1 [They came] to Bedlum., Where poorly loggyd they 
fond the kyng of pees. 1526 Tindale Matt. xxv. 35, I was 
herbroulesse and ye lodged me. 1535 Covrrdale Ileb. xiii. 

2 Be not forgetfull to lodge straungers. 1591 Shaks. Two 
Gent. in. i. 35, I nightly lodge her in an vpper Towre, The 
key whereof, my selfe haue euer kept. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scotland I. 103 With glade wil and frilie tliay 
vse to luge kin, freind and acquaintance, ge and strangers 
that turnes in to thame. 1622 Bacon Hen. I'll, 118 When 
hee was come to the Court of France, the King, .stiled him 
by the name of the Duke of Yorke ; lodged him, and ac- 
commodated him, in great State. 1714 Swift /mil. Hor. 
Sat. n. vi. 3 I’ve often wish’d that I had. .A handsome 
House to lodge a Friend, A River at my garden’s end. 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 233 It is a kind of insult upon poverty, to 
go about to lodge poor people in a superb edifice. 1766 
Smollett Trav. I. viii. 139, I . . pay at the Tate of two- 
and-thirty livres a day, for which I am very badly lodged, 
and but very indifferently entertained. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xxxi, This young lady, was lodged for nothing. 
1841 Lytton Nt. <5- Mom. 1. xii. You lodge your horses 
more magnificently than yourself. 1845 McCulloch Taxa- 
tion 1. iii. (1852) 105 The latter are probably better fed, 
and they certainly are better clothed and better lodged 
than at any former period. 

transf. c 1325 Song, Knmv Thyself 82 in E. E. P. (1862) 
132 Preye we to god vr soules enspire Or we bene logged 
in eorbe lowe. c 1645 Habington Sum. Wares, in Worcs. 
Hist. Soc. Proc. 1. 95 Sir Humfrey Stafford, .maryed Elianor 
..lodged with him. in thys sepulchre. 

b. rejl. To establish oneself, take up one’s quar- 
ters. t In early use, = sense 7. 

c 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 304 In the woud thaim logyt 
thai ; The tbrid part went to the. forray. c 1400 M aundev. 
(183c) xviii. 193 There ben also in that Contree a kynde of 
Snayles, that ben so grete, that many persones may loggen 
hem in here Schelles. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon v. 
132 Reynawde sayd to his fulke, ‘ go we lodge vs ’. a 1533 
! Ld. Berners Huon lxxxi. 246, I came & lodged me in the 
abbey. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eromena 108 They 
lodged themselves in Terranova as well as they could. 17x1 
Land. Gaz. No. 4899/2 The Enemy, .quitted the Bastion. ., 
where our Men . . lodg’d themselves, without any Opposition. 

+ e - fig' T° harbour, entertain (feelings, 
thoughts). Obs. 

1583 Barington Commandm. vi. (1637) 5 2 That say Racha, 
or thou foole to their brethren, that is, that., shew their 
hearts, .to lodge an unlawfull affection towards them. 1503 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, ij. i. 65 If euer any grudge were lodged 
betweene vs. 1623 Penkethman Handf. Hon. iv. § 43 
Lodge not suspect, lest thou still wretched be. a 1708 
Beveridge Thes. Theol. (17x1) III. 20 Dost thou not often 
lodge vain thoughts ? 

d. Of a chamber, house, etc.: To serve as a 
lodging or habitation for. Often transf and Jig. 
of things: To contain, be the receptacle of; in 
passive , to be contained in something. 

c *449 Pecock Repr. v. vii. 521 Whi . .hen so manye ostries 
clepid innes for to logge gistis, thou3 in fewer of hem. alle 
gestis nmten he loggid? 1592 Davies Iminort . Soul xx 11. 
iii, The Brain doth lodge the pow’rs of Sense. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 1530 Saying, some shape in _Sinons was abusd ; So 
faire a forme lodg’d not a mind so ill. az6z6 Bacon New 
At l (1900) 6 And the other 15 Chambers were to lodge 
us two and two together. 1715 Cheyne Philos. Princ. 
Nat. Relig. iu 63 The Memory [can] lodge a greater store of 
Images, than all the Senses can present at on e_ time. 1729 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 1. I. 182 Mundick Grains., 
shot into several Figures ; lodg’d part of them in a blueish 
grey, and part in a brown Stone. 1747 Berkeley Tar- 
water in Plague Wks. 1871 III. 485 The fine oil, in which 
the vegetable salts are lodged. 1795 Herschel in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXV. 353 As tenons of any kind, in an apparatus 
continually to be exposed_ to the open air, will bring on a 
premature decay, by lodging wet. 1826 Lamb EliaSex. 11. 
Pop. Fallacies ix, Perhaps the mind Of man is not capacious 
enough . . to lodge two puns at a time. 1830 Knox Bedard's 
Anat. 266 The conformation of the skull, and. that of the 
vertebral canal depend greatly upon that of the nervous 
[ centre which they lodge. 1835 S. Smith Philos. Health I. 
j v. 216 The size of the spinal canal, accurately adapted to 
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that of the spinal cord, which it lodges and protects. 1871 
R. Ecus tr. Catullus lxvli. 4 Once, when his home, time 
was, lodged him, a master in years. 

e. To receive into, or keep as an inmate of, one’s 
house for pat ment ; to have as a lodger. 

1741 tr. D'A r gens' Chinese Lett. i. 3 Come along with me, 
Sir, you shall he very welcome. 1 commonly lodge all 
Gentlemen that come to this Place. 1833 H i. Martineau 
V anderput <y .S', vi. 90 A peasant who had undertaken to 
lodge the workmen. 1884 N. Hall in Ch>\ Commit >. 6 Nov. 
43/4 Lincoln, in early life, was so poor that lie asked a shoe- 
maker to lodge him. 

t f. ? To lay to rest (Jig.). Obs. rare . 
a 1658 Cleveland May Day ix, Then crown the Bowl, 
let every Conduit run Canary, till we lodge the reeling Suil 

3. To place, deposit. 

a. To put and cause to remain in a specified 
place of custody or security. 

166S Pepys Diary 9 Aug., Money, to enable me to pay 
Sir G. Carteret’s 3000/, which he hath lodged in my hands. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. it. x. § 7 (1825) 38 In this, .viewing 
again the ideas that are lodged in the memory, the mind is 
oftentimes more than barely passive. 17x0-11 Swift Jrnl. 
to Stella 25 Mar., I wish.. Mrs, Brent could contrive to put 
up my books in boxes, and lodge them in some safe place. 
1713 Durham Phys.-Theot. v. vi. (1714) 309 How could 
we plant the curious and great Variety of Bones, .necessary 
..to the Support, and every Motion of the Body ‘t where 
could we lodge all the Arteries and Veins to convey Nourish- 
ment? 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 212 Their 
orders were.. to lodge count L. in.. a state prison. _i8io 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 459 A reward of Six Dollars will he 
given for apprehending and lodging him in the Cage. 1827 
Roberts Coy. Ceutr. Artter. 52 His object was to lodge 
suppliesof goods . .at various trading depots. 184a Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 623 Soon after Monmouth had been lodged 
in the Tower, he was informed that [etc.]. 1866 Crump 
Banking ix. 177 The issue of receipts by the goldsmiths for 
money lodged in their hands. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 70 
A new standard and four authorized copies were made and 
lodged at the office of the Exchequer. 1882 Pehody Eng. 
Journalism xx. 149 Messrs. Stevenson and Salt are my 
bankers. Lodge £ 15,000 there to my credit, and within a 
week you shall have a daily evening paper. 

+ b. * To place iu the memory ’ (J.). Obs. 

1622 Bacon Hen. P’ 77 , 37 Which cunning the King would 
not vnderstand, though he lodged it, and noted it in soma 
particulars, as his manner was. 

e. To deposit in court or with some appointed 
officer a formal statement of (an information, com- 
plaint, objection, etc.). Hence, in popular lan- 
guage, to bring forward, allege (an objection, etc,). 

1708 Ld. Sunderland in Ellis (trig. Lett. ser. n. IV. 250 
Several merchants on the other side have lodged a Petition 
against him. 1734-62 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. Ivii. 354 
The impeachment which the king had lodged against him. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1822) I. xv. 122 A magis- 
trate, with whom informations had been lodged. 1883 Cave 
in Law Times Rap. LI I. 627 '2 The objection which has 
been lodged against this appeal is necessarily fatal. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commit 1. II. xxxvi. 20 An American may., 
never he reminded of the Federal Government except when 
he. .lodges a complaint against the Post-Office. 1891 Law 
TimesX.CH, 106/2 Persons who have any interest in land 
which is sought to be registered can lodge a caution with 
the registering officer. 

d. To vest, cause to ‘ reside or represent as 
residing, in a specified person or thing ; to place 
(power, etc.) with or in the hands of a person. 

1670 Walton Life of Hooker 40 Acts of Parliament, in- 
tending the better preservation of the church-lands, by re- 
calling a power which was vested in others to sell or fease 
them, by lodging and trusting the future care and protection, 
of them only in the crown, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
il iii. 142 The Heathen Authors allow not above 1400 years 
at most for the continuance of the Assyrian Monarchy, and 
lodge the Original of it in Belus. 17x2 Berkeley Pass. 
Ohed. § 3 Wks. 1871 III. 108 Neither shall I consider where 
or in what persons the supreme or legislative power is lodged 
in this or that government, a 1713 Burnet Own Time 
(1724). I. 364 So he lodged it [viz. a dispute] now where 
he wished it might be, in a point of prerogative. 1732 
Young Brothers rv. i. Wks. 1757 II. 260 When all our hopes 
are lodg’d in such expedients, 'Tis as if poison were our 
only food. 1732 Hume Ess. v. Indefi. Pari. (1768) 31 The 
power of the Crown is always lodged in a single person. 
1804 Wellesley in Owen Desp. 277 The Peishwa’s power 
was lodged by another train of events in the hands of Scin- 
diah. 1817 1 as. MILL Bril. India III. vi. i. 52 The powers 
which were lodged with the Board of Control.. were lodged 
without danger. 18x8 Cruise Digest VI. 381 And they 
could not take in that manner but by lodging an estate tail 
in George Grew. 1833 Prescott Philip II, it. v. (1857) 251 
Philip, on leaving the country, lodged the administration 
nominally in three councils. 1868 E. Arber Introd . to 
Selden's Table-T.^ xx Selden lodges the Civil Power of 
England in the King and the Parliament. 1869 Haddan 
Apost. Succ. Hi. (r879) 62 There can be no ministry save 
where the Apostles have lodged the power of appointing 
one. x888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. lit. 314 The powers 
thus taken away from the common council, are ordinarily 
lodged with boards made up of the higher city officials. 

e. To get (a thing) into the intended place ; esp. 
to succeed in causing (a weapon, a blow) to fall 
and take effect where it is aimed. 

x6n Cotgr. s.v. Escusson , Enter en escusson , to lodge 
that bud in the bark of a tree by an incision, .of the forme 
of a T. x68o Otway Orphan 1. i. (1691) 3 When on the 
brink the foaming Boar I met, And in his side thought to 
have lodg'd my spear. *7x3 Addison Cato 11, iii,, O could 
my dying hand but lodge a sword in Cmsar's^ bosom. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. for Scandal v. ii, Sir Peter is dangerously 
wounded. -By a bullet lodged in the thorax. *833 Lytton 
My Navel xii. 50, I was shot at in cold blood, by an officer 
..who lodged a ball in my right shoulder. 
i. Mil, (a.) f To point, level (cannon), (b) To 
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place (the colours) in position, (tr) To lodge arms 
(see quot. 1867 ). 

1627 Cart. Sm ith Seaman's Gram. xiii. 60 Keepe your loufe 
and loge your ordnance againe. 1783 Encycl. Brit. 8968 / 1 
Signals by the Drum. Two long rolls, To bring or lodge the 
colours. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet., To lodge arms. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 452 Lodge arms, the word of com- 
mand to an armed party preparatory to their breaking off. 

g. To throw (something) so that it ‘ lodges ’ or 
is caught in its fall (cf. sense 8 ) ; to cause to 1 lodge’ 
or be intercepted ; (of a current, etc.) to deposit in 
passing. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <$- Cl. iv. xii. 45 Let me lodge Licas on 
the homes o’ th’ Moone. 1677 Yarkanton Eng. Improv. 
41 The Stones near the Shore lay so great and thick, that 
they were the occasion of lodging the Sands by them. 1808 
Pike Sources of Mississ. (1810} in. 221 This crate or hut- 
ment was filled with stone, in which the river had lodged 
sand, clay, &c. until it had become of a tolerable firm con- 
sistency. 1863 Geo. Eliot Roinola i. (1880) 21 He wore a 
close jerkin, a skull-cap lodged carelessly over his left ear, 
as if it had fallen there by chance. 

+ h. To set or fasten in a socket or the 1 ike. Obs. 

1726 Swift Gulliver iii. iii. 38 A Groove twelve Inches 
deep, in which the Extremities of the Axle are lodged. 1748 
Anson's Coy. in. v. 341 The heel of the yard is always lodged 
in one of the sockets. 1776 G. Semple Building in water 134 
Let a Coffer .. be made .. and lodged upon any hard level 
Ground. 1792 Falconer Shipwr . 1. (ed. 8) 793 They lodge 
the bars, and wheel the engine round. 1823 E. Hewlett 
Cottage Com/, v. 38 A scraper at each door might be fur- 
nished at no expense, and very little trouble ; a bit of iron 
hoop lodged into two strong sticks. 

4. To discover the * lodge 1 of (a buck). 

1576 Turbekv. Vaierie 239 We herbor and unherbor a 
Harte, we lodge and rowse a Bucke. 1640 tr. Verdere's 
Rom. of Rom. 11. 155, I would not walk thus with a purpose 
to He all night in the wood, if it were not to lodge him Deer 
which to morrow he means to hunt. 1713 Addison Cato 
iv. ii, The deer is lodg’d. I’ve track'd her to her covert. 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece n. i. 292 Nor is there required that 
Skill in lodging a Buck, as there is in harbouring a Stag. 
1823 Scott Peveril vii, I thought of going to lodge a buck 
in the park, judging a bit of venison might be wanted, 
t b. iransf. ? To track (a fugitive) to his refuge. 

a 1623 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca iv. i, Are those come in yet 
that pursu’d bold Caratach? Not yet, Sir, for I think they 
mean to lodge him ; take him I know they dare not. 

5. To throw down on the ground, lay flat. Now 
only of rain or wind : To beat down crops. (Cf. 
ledge. Lay vj t c.) 

1393 Shaks. Rich. IT, iii. iii. 162 Wee’le make foule 
Weather with despised Teares : Our sighes, and they, shall 
lodge the Summer Corne. 1603 — Macb. iv. i. 55. 1621 
Sanuys Ovid's Met, 1. (16261 7 The Come is lodg’d, the 
Husband-men despaire. 1633 Milton Ps. vii. x8 Let th’ 
enemy., tread My life down to the earth and roul In the 
dust my glory dead, In the dust and there out spread Lodge 
it with dishonour foul. 1760 Brown Compl. Farmer 11. 72 
If rye or wheat be lodged, cut it though it be not thorough 
ripe. 1763 Museum Rusticum I. 10 Land may be made too 
rich for flax, which will undoubtedly lodge it, that is, occa- 
sion its prematurely lying flat to the ground. 1843 Zoologist 
I. 297 Hedge-row trees, .are a great nuisance, blighting the 
hedges, lodging the crops.. and harbouring the plundering 
ring-dove. 1897 Evesham Jrnl. 24 July (E. D. D.), Winter 
oats lodged by the little rain. 

II. intr. 

+ 6. To encamp. Obs. 

13. . K. Alis. 4098 With his ost he after ferd, And there he 
[Ahsaunder] loggith anon, Tber Darie hadde beon erst apon. 
c 1440 Lonelick Grail xliv. 418 Whanne the kyng was 
Comen to-fore ]>at Castel, he gan to loggen bothe fame & 
wel. C 1300 Melusine xxxvi. 281 They concluded that on 
the morne theire oust shuld lodge a leghe nygh to the Sara- 
syns. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1251 With his armie 
. .encamped in the self same place where the Turks armie 
had but the yere before lodged. 

7. To remain or dwell temporarily in a place ; 
esp. to pass the night, sleep. Now rare. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 807 pay wolde lenge V-e long na3t 
& logge }>er-oute. 91400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxv. 118 pare 
per pai schall luge ilk a nyght, pai schall fynd before pam 
redily puruayd all maner of tbinges. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
1. 287 In Dunfermlyn thai lugyt all that nycht. ? c 1473 
Squyr lowe Degre 180 Yf ye may no harbroughe se, Than 
must ye lodge under a tre. <*1333 Ld. Berners Hnon 
lxviii. 235 They lodged in the stvete next to the palays in a 
good hostrye. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 228 For at 
the gates entered but a few that were apoynted,the remnant 
lodged in the feldes. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, x. i. 80 Did he 
so often lodge in open field, In Winters cold, and Summers 
patching Heate, To conquer France. 1396 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 124 That nycht he ludget with ane 
Thomas Leslie, quha maid him a saft bed, with fair couer- 
ings dekit with al decore. 1597A. M. tr. Guillemcau’s Fr . 
Chirurg 53 b, The poore souldiours, who being wounded, 
must lodge on the earth,_ x6ix Bible Job xxiv. 7 They cause 
the naked to lodge without clothing, that they haue no 
couering in the cold. 1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living ii. 
§ 6. 139 Here thou art but a stranger travelling to thy 
Countrey.. ; it is therefore a huge folly to be much afflicted 
because thou hast a lesse convenient Inne to lodge in by the 
way. 1632-62 Heylin Cosmogr, u. {1677) 339 The extreme 
coldness of the Country . . is so fierce that generally they 
lodg between two Feather-beds. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
790 Ithuriel and Zephon. .Search through this Garden,.. 
But chiefly where those two fair Creatures Lodge, Now laid 
perhaps asleep secure of harme. 1669 Pepys Diary 19 Feb., 
After seeing the girls, who lodged in our bed, with their maid 
Martha,.. I to the office. 1724 R.Wodrow Life of J as. 
Wodrow (1828) 68 He was several times forced to lodge in 
the open fields in the night time. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay 
Evelina (1791) II. 246 The Captain will lodge at the Wells. 
*781 Gibbon Deck <9 F, II. xlvi. 734 He lodged in the 
cottage of a peasant. 1888 Daily News 18 Oct. 5/3 One 
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hoy of fifteen, for example, was sent to this dismal sojourn 
for the offence of ‘ lodging in the open air ’. . . 1 Lodging ’ 
we assume, means sleeping. 1900 A. Lang in Blackw. Mag. 
Dec. 901/2 Darnley was to lodge at Craigmillar. 

b. In a wider sense : To have one’s abode ; to 
dwell, reside. In later use chiefly iransf . and fig. 
of a thing — to have its scat, ‘reside’, be placed. 
Now rare. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 7 Was neuer vviht as I wente 
that me wisse couthe Wher this ladde loggede lasse ne 
more, c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1631 Priam by purpos a pales 
gert make, . . Louely and large to logge in hym seluyn. 1463 
Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 21 He and his successours to 
logge there. 1567 J- MaplET Or. Forest 27 b, The bark 
which is the defence (and as I mought so say) their house 
to lodge in. 1398 Yong Diana 302 But he, that in high 
and loftie houses lodgeth (though the thunderclap smite 
him not) may be killed or wounded with the stones, timber, 
or some other thing that may fall from thence. 1602 Mar- 
ston Antonio's Rev. iii. ii. Wks. 1856 1 . 108 O, you departed 
soules, That lodge in coffin’d trunkes. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 

I. v. 87 Leaue her to heauen, And to those Thornes that 
in her bosotue lodge. To pricke and sting her. Ibid. v. i. 252 
She should in ground vnsanctified haue lodg’d, Till the last 
Trumpet. 1634 Milton Comus 246 Sure something holy 
lodges in that brest. 1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 31 The Right 
of chusing the Sheriffs of London, does by Charter, . . lodg not 
in the Lord Mayor alone, but in him, the Court of Aider- 
men, and the Commons of London. <1x792 Wqlcot (P. 
Pindar) Wks. III. 5 The heart that lodges in that miser’s 
breast. 1835 Bain Senses Inf. 11. iv. § 19 (1864) 286 
A strong sensibility, .lodges in the lachrymal organ. 

c. spec. To reside as an inmate in another per- 
son’s house, paying a sum of money periodically in 
return for the accommodation afforded; to be a 
lodger, to live in lodgings. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xm. v. {heading in Contents), The 
Adventure which happened to Mr. Jones at his Lodgings, 
with some Account of a young Gentleman who lodged there. 
1838 Lytton What will he do i» i, She and her grand- 
father lodge with me. 

8 . To be arrested or intercepted in fall or pro- 
gress ; to ‘ stick ’ in a position. 

x6xx Cotgr., Encrouer, to lodge, as a cudgell in a tree; 
to hang on, or ledge in. 1647 Cowley Mistress, ‘ Resolved 
to be Beloved ' n. iv, But if it ought that’s soft and yielding 
hit ; It lodges there, and stays in it. 1781 Cowper Charity 
531 Worms may be caught by either head or tail ; - . Plunged 
in the stream, they lodge upon themud. 1796 J. Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 480 In a freshet the flood wood frequently lodges, 
and in a few minutes the water rises to full banks. 1825 

J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 374 An opening ..which is 
nearly round or square, because if it were narrow the stuff 
might lodge. 1833 Lytton My Novel in. xii. 125, I . . who 
might have been shot through the lungs, only the ball 
lodged in the shoulder. 1885 Grant Pers. Mem. I. xx. 279 
A musket ball entered the room, struck the head of the sofa, 
passed through it and lodged in the foot. 

9. Hunting. Of a buck: inlr. To betake himself 
to his ‘ lodge ’ or lair. Also quasi-yktwfz#, to be in 
his ‘lodge’. 

01470 in Hors, Skepe, Sf G. etc. (Roxb.) 31 A bucke is 
logged. £-1486 Bk. St. Albans F vij b, A Bucke lodgith. 
1613 [see Harbour v. 2 c]. 1801 Strutt Sports Past. t. 
i. 17 A hart was said to be harbored, a buck lodged [etc.]. 
1888 P. Lindley in Times 16 Oct. 10/5 The hound worked 
on leash from the spot where the deer had lodged. 

10. Of corn : = to be lodged (see 5 ) 

1630 Lennard tr. Charron’s Wisd. in. xxxvii. (1670) 509 
As corn lodgeth by too great abundance and boughs over- 
charged with fruit break asunder. 1731 Tull Horse-hoeing 
Husb. xiii. (1733) 151 One Argument, that it lodges for want 
of Nourishment is, that a rich Acre has maintain'd a Crop 
of Five Quarters standing. 2739 tr. Dnhamel's Husb. r. 
iv. (1762) 9 It grew so rank that it lodged, and yielded but 
little grain. 1884 Harper's Mag. July 247/1 The growth 
had been so heavy that, .it had ‘ lodged or fallen. 

Lodgeable (l/rdgab’l), a. Also 7 lodgable. 

[f. Lodge v. + -able.] 

L That may be lodged in ; suitable for lodging 
or dwelling in. 

1598 Flo Rio, Habitalile, . .inhabitable, that may he dwelt 
in, lodgeable, c 1630 Donne Serm. xxvi. 264 The Kings 
presence makes a Village the Court; buthe that hath service 
to do at Court, would be glad to finde it in a lodgeable and 
convenient place. 1656 Ft nett For. Ambass. 164 The Am. 
bassador’s house was appointed, but not yet . . Lodgable. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Oct. v, The house is old- 
fashioned . . but lodgeable and commodious. X794 Stat. 
Acc. Scot. XII. 22 The manse is a large lodgeable house. 
<1x850 Jeffrey (Ogilvie), The lodgeable area of the earth. 
2. That may be or can be lodged. 

1897 Webster s.v., So many persons are not lodgeable in 
this village. 

Lodged (tydgd), ppl. a. [f. Lodge v. + -ed.] 
In senses of the vb. 

1596 Shaics. Merck. V. iv. i. 60 So can I giue no reason . . 
More than a lodg’d hate, and a certaine loathing I beare 
Antonio. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1638) 120 Take a 
live hare, and .. hide it in the earth. ..Your hound, . . at 
length coming neer the lodged hare, . . mendeth his pace. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, clxviii, When the 
lodg'd Deere they Hunt. 1731 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xiii. 
(1733) 154 Lodg'd Ears are always lighter than those of the 
same Bigness which stand. 1802 A. Elucott Jrnl. (1803) 16 
My boat struck the root of a lodged tree in the river. 1834 
H. Miller Sck. <$• Schm. xiii. 287 The lodged oats and 
barley lay rotting on the ground. 

b. Her . Of a buck, hart, etc.: Represented as 
lying on the ground. 

1380 Visit. Cheshire (Harl. Soc. 1882) 86 Downes of Downes 
and Taxhali. Arms. — Sable, a buck lodged Argent 1864 
Boutell Her. Hist. <$• Pop. xix. 296 Each shield rests upon 
a white hart lodged, 1868 Cussans Her , (1882) 9r. 
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Lodgement, lodgment (lodgment).- Also 
logiament, 8 logement. [a. F. logement (14th 

c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. loge-r to Lodge : see -ment. 

Evelyn’s form logiament seems to be quasi-It. ; but cf. 
parliament.) 

h A place or building in which persons or things 
are lodged, located, or deposited ; a place of shelter 
or protection ; in early use Mil., quarters for sol- 
diers. ?Now rare or Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. si. 9 The souldier giuen to 
this vice .. doth disturbs all townes..and all lodgements. 
1641 Evelyn Diary (1879! I. 32 It is a matchless piece of 

modern fortification, accoin’odated with logiaments for the 
souldiers and magazines. 1696 C. Leslie Snake in Grass 
(1697)334 This, and not Prisons, had been the proper Lodge- 
ment for Fox and Muggleton 1713 Derham Phys.- Theol. 
lv. xiv. (1714) 251 Such Balls, Cases, and other commodious 
Repositories as are an admirable Lodgment to the Eggs and j 
Young. 1725 Pore Odyss. xiv. 18 Within the space were i 
rear’d Twelve ample cells, the lodgment of his herd. 1760 . 
Styles in Phil. Trans. LI. 844 Separate lodgements, each ; 
of which contains a single bee. 1764 in Picton L’pool 
Mimic. Pec. (1886) II. 263 Design for a lodgement of fire 
engines. 1818 Art Preserv. Feet 108 The leather [of a ! 
boot] itself will form a lodgement for the corn. 

b. A lodging-place ; a lodging-house ; lodgings. 
Now rare. 

1703 Maundrell Joum. Jems. (1732) 2 Certain publick 
Lodgments founded in Charity for the use of Travellers. 
1847 Thackeray Let. ( 1887) 8 Come.. and stop with me until 
you have found other lodgment. 1850 Maxwell Let. in Life 
vi. 1x882) 148 Getting room for my father ms the Bull was 
full) in a lodgement. 1805 Bright Sp., Reform 18 Jan., 
Personages wno have their lodgment higher up Whitehall. 
1867 Ingelqw Dreams that came true xxiv, Her scanty 
earnings, and her lodgment cold. 

e. Gunnery. * The hollow or cavity in the under 
part of the bore, where the shot rests when rammed 
home’ ( 1 S 72-6 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet.). 

2. Mil. A temporary defensive work made on a 
captured portion of the enemy’s fortifications to 
make good the position of the assailants and pro- 
tect them from attack. 

1677 Land. Gaz. No. 1187/2 We began to work for the 
raising a Battery, and the making a Lodgment to secure it. 
1708 ibid. No. 4470/3 A new Communication was made on 
the Grand Lodgment between the two Counterguards. 
1884 Mil. Engineering^ I. it. 108 It is usually advisable to 
make a lodgment as quickly as possible, and for this purpose 
to bring up the working party rapidly. 

3. The action of lodging ; the fact of being lodged. 

a. The action of. establishing oneself or making 
good a position on an enemy’s ground, or obtaining 
a foothold ; hence, a stable position gained, a foot- 
hold. Chiefly in phr, to make or find a lodgement . 

X 702 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) V. 229 They were gone 
to Vigo, .. if they found it practicable, to make a lodgment 
there. 1777 Robertson Hist. Ainer. II, v. 116 Cortes durst 
not . . attempt to make a lodgment in a city. 1853 Sir H. 
Douglas Milit. Bridges 209 The troops made good their 
landing, attacked the enemy, and established a lodgment. 
i860 T yndall Glac. 1. i.\-. 62 My friend, who had found a 
lodgment upon the edge of a rock. 1897 Gen. H. Porter 
in Century Mag. Jan. 353 Many of our men succeeded in 
getting over the earthworks, but could not secure a lodg- 
ment which could be held. 

transf. and fig. 1757 Burke Ahridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
1842 II. 410 But then the minister must have taken it up as 
a great plan of national policy, and paid with his person In 
every lodgment of his approach. 1824 W. Irving T. T ran. 
I. 348, I was not perfectly sure that 1 had effected a lodg- 
ment in the young lady’s heart. 1868 Milman St. Paul's iv. 
78 Wycliffe had made a dangerous lodgment in the City of 
London. 1884 L. J. Jennings in Cro/eerP. I. viii. 222 An 
intention which seems ., never to have held more than a 
temporary lodgment in his mind. 

b. The action of placing in position, or of pro- 
viding with a receptacle.. 

17x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. vn. ii. (1714) 355 The Structure 
and Lodgment of the Lungs. 1875 Sir Wm. Turner in 
Encycl. Brit. I. 827/2 The lo wer end of the bone . . is marked 
posteriorly by grooves for the lodgment of tendons passing 
to the back of the hand. 

c. The action of depositing (a sum of money, 
securities, etc.) ; concr. a deposit of money. Now 
only legal. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) II. i2r He .. has 
entered all his lodgments in feigned names. 1823 Hor. 
Smith Gaieties 4 Gram. II. 243 The lodgments made by 
the players. _ 1884 Law Rep. 27 Chanc. Div. 243 A decree for 
.-lodgment in Court of a sum then in the District Registry. 
* 88(5 Law Times J.,XXXI. 59/2 S. had gained no priority 
over.T. by S.’s prior lodgment of the stop-order. 

d. The ‘ lodging ’ of a thing or the accumulation 
of matter intercepted in fall or transit ; concr. a mass 
of matter so lodged, 

1739 S. Sharp Surg. (J.), An oppressed diaphragm from 
a mere lodgment of extravasated matter. 1767 Gooch 
J real, Wounds I. 98 The lodgment of blood or other fluid 
may easily affect the brain by compression. 1823 Auckland 
Reliq. Diluv. 123 Wherever there was a ledge, or shelf or 
basin, however minute, . . there these materials have found 
a lodgement. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. ix. iv. 633 
The plains on both sides are covered at this season hy heavy 
lodgments of water, 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 21 Some [rain] 
finding lodgment in little hollows of the rock. 

e. V a body of persons established in a place. 
*830 Everett Orat, (1850) I, 218 There is a great lodg- 
ment of civilized men on this continent. 

4=. Accommodation in a lodging-place ; provision 
of lodgings j lodging, rare. 
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1805 W. TaVlor In Ann. Rev. III. 63 The French spend 
less in hospitality, more in lodgement than the English. 
1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 18 The miserable lodgement 
and miserable fare of a provincial inn. 1853 Lytton My 
Hovel n. vii. 80 ‘ For the hoard and the lodgment, good ’, 
said Riccabocca. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. I. iv. ix. 477 
Retinue sufficient find nooks for lodgment in the poor old 
Schloss. 

Lodger (l/rigor). Also 4 loger, logger, 6 
loghger, Sc. lugeax. [f. Lodge v. + -bh 1. j 
f 1. a. A dweller in a tent (cf. Lodge v. 7). Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1517 lobal . . Was first loger, and fee 
delt wit [Genesis iv. 20]. 

b. One who sojourns in a place, an occupant, in- 
habitant ; also, one who sleeps or passes the night 
in a place. Now only arch. 

15x1 Galway Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Camnt. App. 
v. 394 No aliannt nor strangers shalbe loghgers ne in town 
nor land. 1832 Sir S. Ferguson Forging of Anchor 70 
0 lodger in the sea-king’s halls. 1834 Sir _H. Taylor Arte- 
velde 11. v. i. 190 Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge. 

transf. 1676 Wiseman Surg. vi. ii. 412 By this you, .quit 
the Part of its troublesome Lodger [viz. a bullet]. X737 
Pope Hor. Epist. 11. ii. 223 Look in that breast, most dirty 

D ! be fair, Say, can you find out one such lodger there? 

X891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields <$• Cities 147 In properly 
cultivated land a grub is a very rare lodger. 

C. One who resides as an inmate in another per- 
son’s house, paying a certain sum periodically for 
the accommodation. 

x 596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 5 We were lodgers, at the 
Pegasos. 1599 — Hen. V, 11. i. 33 Base Tyke, rai’st thou 
mee Hoste, now by this hand I sweare I scorne the terme: 
nor shall my Nel keep Lodgers. 1680 Baxter Answ. 
Stilliitgfl. ix. 18 In London, Lodgers may change frequently. 
17 xx Addison Spec!. No. xox f 7 He lived as a Lodger at 
the House of a Widow- Woman. 1758 Johnson Idler N o. 16 
P 3 He dismissed the lodgers from the first floor. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Constit. vi. 85 All lodgers and boarders, 
all who have no house of their own. 
f 2 . One who lodges a person ; a host. Obs. 

1533 Bellenden Livy il (1822) 139 Mony of thir preson- 
eris . . gaif thankis to thair lugeans for the benevolence 
schewin to thame during the time of thair captivite. 1632 
Sherwood, A lodger, hoste, qici logo, on herberge. 1665 
Brathwait Comm. Two Tales 8 A Lodger or Tabler of 
Scholars and other Artists. 

3 . A thing that lodges or becomes fixed in a place. 
x 858 Rep. Munit. War 17 The number of missiles dis- 
charged by these seventy-six effective rounds would be 
1216 of which .. 443 [were] lodgers. 1880 Dunbar Tract. 
Papermaker 24 This prevents ‘lodgers’, or piec es of rag 
not reduced to half-stuff, hanging about, which, if allowed 
to escape, would cause knots and grey specks in the paper. 

4 . attrib.: lodger-franchise, a right to vote con- 
ferred by statute in 1867 upon persons in boroughs 
occupying lodgings of an annual rental value of at 
least ^ 10 ; in 188411 was extended to counties. 

1867 Times 20 Mar. 9/4 The total omission of the Lodger 
Franchise from the present multifarious and omnivorous 
measure. 1384 Act 48 Viet. c. 3 § 2 A/uniform household 
franchise and a uniform lodger franchise.. shall be estab- 
lished in all counties and boroughs. 

Lodges, variant of Logis. 

Lodging (lp'd=;ii)), vbl. sb. F orms : see Lodge v.; 
also 4 lugyne, 6 loggyne, Sc. ludgene, lugin(g, 
lugeing; pi. 5 loggeyns, 6 Sc. luggenis, [f. 
Lodge v. + -ing b] 

1 . The action of the verb Lodge (in various 
senses). 

1525 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. 110 The auld statut 
maid for the ressayt and luging of strangaris. 1376 Tur- 
berv. Venerie 141 There is not so muche skill to be used 
in lodgyng of a Bucke as in harboring of a harte. 1632 
Heylin Casmogr., Scot. 297 The custom of the Indians in 
giving to the Bramines the first nights lodging with their 
Brides. 1726 Leoni Alberti s Archit. I. 95 b. Houses . . for 
the lodging of men, animals, or tools of agriculture. 1731 
Tull Horse-hoeing Hitsb. xiii. (1733) 150 One Cause is the 
lodging or falling of Corn. 1884 Manch. Exam. 30 June 5/3 
That the straw is short ..is a great safeguard against 
* lodging ' in the event of heavy rainstorms. 

+ 2 . Dwelling, abode. Phr. To make, take (up) 
one's lodging', to take up one’s (temporary) abode. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6212 pis folk . . innermar pe [ GStt . pair] 
login g made. 1362 Langl. P. PI, A. xn, 44 His loggyng is 
with Lyf that lord is of erthe. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. 
(St. Andreas) 56 pe house . . quhar pai twa pare lugyne in 
pe towne can ma. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 62 Thei take 
loggings in the toun After the disposicion Wher as him 
tboghte best to duelle. c 1450 Merlin 44 Go to a gode town 
and take thy logginge, 153s Coverdale Song Sol. vii. n 
Let vs go forth in to the felde, and take oure lodginge in 
the vyliages. x6ox Holland Pliny (y 634) 1 . 126 When he 
[jc. the Ganges] is once come into the flat plains and euen 
country. . he taketh vp his lodging in a certain lake. 16x1 
Bible Isa. x. 29 They haue taken vp their lodging at Geba. 
3 . Accommodation for rest at night or for resi- 
dence; now only, accommodation in hired rooms 
or in a lodging-house (often in phr. board and 
lodging). 

1432-go tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 465 To 3iffe loggenge [L. 
hospiliuvi\ and other refreschenge to theyme. 1454 in 
Paston Lett. I. 265 The Duke of Somersetes herbergeour 
hath taken up all the loggyng that may be goten nere the 
Toure. 1533 Bellenden Livy (1901) 190 He was ressauit 
in lugeing with Attius Tulius. _ 1533 Coverdale John i. 38 
Rabbi Where art thou at lodginge? 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
v. ii. 811. 1611 Bible Judg. xix. 15 There was no man that 
tooke them into his house to lodging. 1668 Davenant 
Rivals v, 48 My lodging it is_ on the Cold ground. 1776 
L Adam Smith W. N. (1869) 1 . 1. xL 172 After food, clothing and 
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lodging are the two gteat wants of mankind. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 327 An ample return for his food, his lodging, 
and his stipend. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 171 An old, dumb, 
myriad-wrinkled man, Who let him into lodging. 

+ b. Dwelling) accommodation, house-room. 

17x3 Leoni Palladia's Archit. (1742) I. 49 One may make 
more or less Lodging than I have here drawn, according as 
..the master shall require. 

+ c. Material to lie or sleep on. Obs. 
r683 Tryon Way to Health xvii. 1x697) 402 Chaff-Beds, 
with Ticks of Canvas, and Quilts made of Wooll or Flocks 
to lay on them; which.. is the most easie and pleasant 
Lodging that can be invented. 1691 Ray Creation 11. I1722) 
371 Their Feathers serve to stuff our Beds and Pillows, 
yielding us soft and warm Lodging. 

4. concr. A place or building in which a person 
lodges or resides ; a dwelling-place, abode ; fa bed- 
room (obs.) ; f military quarters, encampment (obs.). 
(In the sense of ‘temporary lodging-place’, * hired 
rooms commonly superseded by the pi. lodgings ; 
see b.) 

(Castle) of lodgings : (one) used as a residence. 

13. . E. E. Atht. P. B. 887 pay lest of lotez logging any 
lysoun to fynde. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. x The King is 
went till his luging. c 1380 Sir Femmb. 3063 panne pay 
gunne to pryke vaste toward huve logyngge. c 1450 Merlin 
43 He come in to oure loigginge in Northumberlonde while 
we satte at oui e inete. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xi. 31 
He was serchyd for in his iogynge. 1538 Leland liin. 
(1745) I. 84 Raby is the largest Castel of Logginges_in al 
the North Cuntery. a 1348 Hall Citron ., Hen, VII 23 
They that went before inquyred after ynnes and lodgynges 
as though they woulde repose them selies there all nighte. 
1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis 659 The nienstrallis and the 
bairdis. About his ludgene loudlie played. 1388 Dr. A. 
Pehne Will in Willis & Clark Cambridge 11886) J. 28 The 
Colledge Librame..to be newe builded at the east end of 
the Masters Lodginge longewayes towardes the Streate. 
X596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Ind. i. 49 Burns sweet Wood to 
make the Lodging sweete. 1604 Drayton Owle 1103 
And on each small Branch of this large-limb’d Oke, 
Their pretty Lodgings carelessly they tooke. x6x8 Beaum. 
& Fl. Loyal Suiij. n. v, The rest [of the rooms] above 
are lodgings all. 1637 J. Taylor (Water-P.) (tiliei The 
Carriers Cosmographie : or A Briefe Relation, of The 
lnnes, Ordinaries, Hosteries, and other lodgings in or 
ixeere London. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 264 F 1 He lives 
in a Lodging of '! en Shillings a Week. 1798 Monthly 
Mag, VI. 436 ‘A lodging all within itself, with divers 
easements, to set is the common stile of a bill for letting 
a house in Edinburgh. 1814 Scott Ld. of isles v. xxi, In 
silvan lodging close bestow’d, He placed the page. 1823 
Galt Giihahe 1. iii. 30 Going straight up the walk to 
the door of a lodging, to the which this was the parterre 
and garden. X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 479 Hacket 
. .had already secured every inn and lodging. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Mane 11. i. 63 His eye fell fiercely on me, when 
my way I found into his lodging. 

transf. <$• Jig. a 1586 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arh.) 29 Our 
degenerate soules made worse; by theyr clayey lodgings. 
1605 Shaks. Learn, ii. 179 Not to behold This shamelull 
lodging [xr. the stocks]. 1643 Waller A la Malade 23 The 
breaches made In that faire Lodging [the body] still' more 
clear Make tlie bright Guest your Soule appear. 1646 
Jenkyn Remora 10 without it [Religion], Kingdoms are 
but.. lurking places for theeves, not lodgings for the pure 
God. 1638 Sir *]’. Browne Hydriot, iii. (1736) 31 Chris- 
tians . . acknowledged their Bodies to be tlie Lodging of 
Christ. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 64 Plaister thou 
their chiriky Hives with Clay, And leafy Branches o’er 
their Lodgings lay. 

t b. The portion of space assigned to one man 
in a camp. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 155 Vnto euery man at 
Armes we will allow 8 lodgings ; and vnto euery roome or 
lodging we wiii give 50 superficiall foote of ground, 
f e, A ward in a hospital ; a cell in a prison. 
1612 Hew Life Virginia (18971 9 An hospital with four- 
score lodgings, and beds already sent to furnish them. 
1679-88 Seer. Serv. Moneys of Chas. II Yj- Jos. II (Canid. 
Soc.) 133 For strengthening divers of the prison lodgings 
with iron bars, bolts, and locks. 

f d. A square on a chess-board, as being the 
‘place’ of a particular piece. Obs. 

1562 Rowbotham Playe Cheastes'E.vth , Thou shake cause 
thy knight to retyre to the lodging of thy Quene. 

e. Hunting. The lair of a buck, stag, etc. Obs. 
a 1386 Sidney A rcadia 1. (1590) 39 h. The stagge thought it 
better to trust to the nimblenes ot his feete, then to the slender 
fortification of his lodging. x6xo Guillim Heraldry^ m. xvi. 
(x6tx) 147 They doe readilie discover., the Tracks, Fourmes, 
and lodgings of beasts of chase. 

5. Specialized uses of the plural. 
f a. Military quarters. Obs. 

1473 Bk. Hoblesse 69 The due made redy the ordenaunce 
wyth shot of grete gounys amongys the rebells and shot of 
arowes myghtelye, that they kept her loggeyns. 1548 Hall 
Citron., Hen. VIII 28 B'or his other lodgynges he had great 
and goodly tentes of blewe. 1568 Grafton Chron. 1. 8 The 
first inventer of the Portative tents or lodgings. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. 463 [They] fell vpon him, 
with hope to take him vnprepared, whilest he was making 
his lodgings. 1 663 Manley Grotius' Low-C. Warres 839 
Lodgings were made for the Souldiers under Ground in the 
Form of Trenches. 1677 Hubbard Narrative 55 Very cold 
Lodgings, hard Marches, Scarcity of Provision. 

b. A room or rooms hired for accommodation 
and. residence in the house of another (in mod. 
usage, not in an inn or hotel). 

1640 D’Ewes in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 163, I have 
promised to take lodgings close by him in tb e Coven Garden, 
1712-14 Vovb. Rape Lock iv. xt8 Sooner shall grass in Hyde- 
park Circus grow, And. wits take lodgings in the sound of 
Bow. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1732) 21 He 
used to lye at night in houses where he found written over 
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the door Lodgings for a penny. 1787 Charlotte Smith 
Romance Real Life I. 220 She discharged her lodgings., 
and went to another part of Paris. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
denuts lxvii. (1863) 585 The house may be yours: but the 
lodgings are mine and you will have the goodness to leave 
them. 1861 Mas. J. H. Riddell City 4 Suburb XI. vi, 107 
Life in lodgings, at the best of times, is not a peculiarly 
exhilarating state of existence. 

e. An official residence. Now the name given 
to the houses of the heads of certain Oxford col- 
leges. (Cf. quot. 1 588 in 4, and Lodge sb. 8.) Also 
Judges' lodgings : the house which (in some assize 
towns') is occupied by the judges during the assizes. 

x66x Wood Life 3 May, They all went to the warden's 
lodgings, and gave him possession. 1826 Act 7 Geo. lb', 
c. 63 § 1 Provisions . . for providing Lodgings for the 
Accommodation of His Majesty’s Judges of Assize. 1827 
Oxford Guide 38 Queen’s College. . . Over the west cloister 
are two stories, containing .. the Provost’s Lodgings [etc.]. 
1895 Strand Mag-. Mar. 320 The judge’s lodgings are 
usually a fine old house set apart for the purpose. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as lodging-hunting, -lease, 
-letter, -place, -seeker ; lodging-car U.S., ‘a car 
fitted with bunks for hands at work on a railway 
line ’ (Knight Diet. Meek., Sup pi . ) ; + lodging- 
chamber = Lodging-boom b ; f lodging-fellow, 
one who shares the same lodgings with another; 
lodging-money, an allowance made by govern- 
ment to all officers and soldiers for whom there is 
not sufficient accommodation in barracks (1872-6 
Voyl t Milit. Diet.). Also Lodging-house, -boom. 

1645 Evelyn Diary (1879I I. 220 The hall, chapell, and 
great number of "lodging chambers are remarkable. 1687 
Dr. Smith in Magd. Coll. ( 0 . H. S.) 162 Lodging-chambers. 
a 1490 Botoner I tin. (1778) 374 Sir Phelip Braunche [etc.] 
,.apud le sege de Roun; fuerunt le *logeyng felowys. 
.1879 ‘Edna Lyall’ Won by Waiting ix, It was certainly 
"lodging hunting under difficulties. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827)11. 483 For each distinct species 
of contract let a distinct species of paper be provided,, .as 
for instance . . "lodging-lease paper. 1831 May hew Land. 
Labour I. 366 A "lodging-letter. .will, .drive keen bargains 
for plates, dishes, or wash-hand basins and jugs. 1802 C. 
James Milit. Diet, * Lodging money. 14,. Epiph. in Tun- 
dale's Vis. (1843) 1 16 Why 11 thei slepped at her *loggyng 
place Ther com an angell apperyng with grette lyght. 1611 
Bible Josh. iv. 3 In the lodging place where you shall lodge 
this night. 1878 J. Buller 40 years in N. Z. 70 In a small 
rush church we met with a lodging-place 1885 R. L. & F. 
Stevenson Dynamiter 99 A large number of "lodging- 
seekers. 

Lodging (V’d^iq), ppl. a. [f. Lodge v. + -inq 2.] 
That ‘lodges ’ or rests upon something ; said Naut. 
of a horizontal in contradistinction to a ‘ hanging ’ 
or vertical knee. 

1367 Turberv. Ovids Efiist. P vij b, Full oft vpon thine 
artnes my lodging necke I lay. 1769 Falconer Diet Marine 
(1780) s.v. Knee, Knees are either said to be lodging or 
hanging. Ibid. s.v. Decks, The horizontal or lodging knees, 
which fasten the beams to the sides. 1874 Theaule Naval 
Archit. 40 Lodging knees have not been fitted of late years 
to H. M. ships. 

XjO dging-house. A house, other than an inn 
or hotel, in which lodgings are let. 

1763 Smollett Trav. I. viii. 139, I was directed to a 
lodging house at Lyons, which being full they shewed us to 
a tavern. 1814 Bisskt Guide to Leamington 23 Every 
house in Leamington (the Author's and two others excepted) 
are appropriated as Lodging or Boarding Houses. 1838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, xvi, One street of gloomy lodging- 
houses. 1891 C. J ames Rom. R igmarole 94 Elise, old, worn, 
haggard, and dying in. a common lodging-house close by. 

attrib. c 1813 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) I. xi. 300 
Captain Harville did his best to supply the deficiencies of 
lodging-house furniture. 1848 Dickens Dombeyfx, Lodging- 
house keepers were favourable in like manner, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1831 Borrow Lavengro xcviiL (1900) 534 It seems all the 
drains and sewers of the place run into that same salt basin 
. .on which account the town is a. famous lodging-house of 
the plague. 1858 J. Martinkau Siud, Chr. 206 Temporary 
settlers and mercantile agents . . to whom. Italy was a lodg- 
ing-house rather than a home. 


Lodging-room. fa. nonce-use. Space in 
which, to dwell, b. A sleeping apartment, bed- 
room. (Now local.) 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xlvii. 4. 183 If after the 
bringing of the Ark into the Temple, there had appered 
none other hygher. truth : it had bin but as a chyldish toy 
to lodge vp god in that narrow lodging roome [L. in angusto 
illo dmmciUo Deum locari\. 1615 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. 
(1885) II. 300. One Chamb r or lodgings Roome. 1694 Dry- 
den Love Triumph, tv. i, 65 The Lodging Rooms are furnisht 
with Loam : and bare Mattresses are the Beds. 1722 De Foe 
Col. yack (18401 257 She.. bade her speak to the innkeeper 
to show her to her lodging-room. 1800 Dor. Wordsw. Let. 
10 Sept, in Lee Life (1886) 66 We have one lodging-room, 
two single beds. 1823 P, Nicholson Tract. Builder 
438 Mezzanines.. are exceedingly convenient for servants, 
lodging-rooms, powdenng-rooms, wardrobes &c. 

attnb. 1883 . Sheffield Telegr. 20 June, Lodging-room 
furniture.— Mahogany Dressing Table [etc.]. 

Lodgis, -ya(e, variants of Loots. 

Il Lodh. (KM). Also 8 load. [Hindi lodhlj 
The bark of the East Indian shrub, Svmplocos 
racemosa , vised in dyeing. Also lodh-bark. 

1781 Kerr in Phil, Trans, LX XI. 381 To make the silk 
hold the colour, ther boil a handful of the bark called Load 
in water. 1848 in Craig. 

Lodicle (l^dik'l). [ad. L. lodlcul-a Lodicule.] 
-LodicOLK.. In some mod. Diets. 


Lodicule (fy’dikiwl). Bot. [ad. L. lodicul-a, 
dim. of lodix coverlet.] The hypogynous scale of 
a grass ( Treas . Bot. 1866). 

1864 Oliver Eleni. Bot. 1. v. 53 Note also [in Wheat] 2 
very minute scales, called lodicules, representing a perianth, 
inserted under the ovary. 1900 L. H. Bailey Bot. 146. 

Lodlike, -ly, obs. forms of Loathly. 

Lodomy, obs. form of Laudanum. 

Iiodsterne, obs. form of Loadstab. 

Loo, obs. form of Lo, Low. 

Lcellingite : see LOllingite. 

Loemography, Loemology : see Loim-. 
Loenga, variant of Loange Obs. 

Loeri, Loes, var. ff. Loby, Lose sb., praise. 
Loess (l^h’es, Ger. los). Geol. Also 16ss, erron. 
loess, [a. Ger. dial, loss.] A deposit of fine 
yellowish-grey loam found in the valley of the 
Rhine and of other large rivers. 

1S33 Lyrll Pri/tc . Geol. Ill, 131 There is a remarkable 
alluvium filled with land-shells of recent species . .which 
we may refer to the newer Pliocene era. This deposit is 
provincially termed ‘ Loess’. 1873 J. Geiicie Gt. Ice Age 
xxxii. 453 Underneath the vast deposits of loss belonging 
to the last cold period. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. v. 141 
The antiquities .. are usually found in beds of gravel aud 
loam, or, as it is technically called, ‘loess 1 . 

attrib. 1882 R. K. Douglas China vi. 135 The huge 
tract of loess country in northern China. 

L-swigite, Loswifce: see Lowigite, LQweitk. 
+ Lof. Obs. f orms : x lof, loob, 2-4 lof, 3 Orm. 
loff, 3-5 lofe, 4-5 lone, 5 loff, 6 Sc. loif. [OK. 
lof masc. = OFris., OS. lof neut. (Du. lof), OHG. 
lob neut., masc. (MUG. lop, inflected lob - ; mod.G. 
lob neut.), ON. lof neut. fw. lof Da. lov) OTeut. 
type *lo 1 )o-, f. the root *lod~, hib - : see Love jA] 

1. Praise. 

Beowulf x 536 Swa sceal man don, J>onne he set gufie $egan 
J?ence 3 longsumue lof. £1723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) 122 
Ymnus, loob. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 Drihten l>u dest j>e lof 
of mile drinkende childre muffe. c 1200 Ormin 3379 Si 
Drihhtin upp inn heoffness serd Wurrfiminnt & loff & 
wullderr. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. Noli. Bafitista) 1 
In lofe of patriarkes al, and of bame fat we prophetis cal. 
1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 2 Till him be gevin 
honoure lof and glore. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) 
xxix. 18 Thair hairtis ar sett w“ sittelness, For loif and not 
for lufe. a 1368 Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Club) 223 Leill 
loif, and lawte lyis behind. 

2. Price, vaiue. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 j>e sullere lat sunidel of his 
lofe.. j>e beggere ecnecS his bode [etc.], c 1205 Lay. 18x90 
per to he laeide muchet lof. 

3. Comb.: lof-j^ora a., desirous of praise; lof- 
like a., worthy of praise. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 103 J>e seofeSe sunne is icwe'Sen 
Iactancia j?et is ideijelp on englisc fenne mon bi8 lof- 
jeorn. *1300 E. E. Psalter xcv[i], 4 For mikel Laverd, 
swith loof-like to se ; Aghfulle over alle goddes es he. 
Loffe, obs. or var. ff. Loaf, Love, Lui?f. 
LofT(e, obs. f. Laugh, Loaf, Love, Luff. 
Lofsotn, -sum, obs. ff, Lovesome. 
t Lo’f-soug. Obs. Forms : a. 1 lofsang, 2 lof- 
songe, 3 Orm loffsang, 1-4 lof-song. j8. 3 loffc- 
song(e, 4 loft-sang. [f. Lof 4- Song.] A song 
of praise, a hymn. Hence f Xiofsonger, a psalmist. 
/900 tr. Batda's Hist. in. xii. (Schipper) 1288 Fram pare 
tide hies uhtlican lofson^es. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 99 We 
wurSiaS fei hal^ea gastes to-cume mid loftsonge seofen 
da^es. Ibid. iS3 P® lof-songere [c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
loft-songere] sei <5 Per mille meandros agitat quieta corda. 
<riaoo Ormin 18024 And Jmrrh Judea tacnedd iss Loffsang 
Drihhtin to wurrpenn. a 1240 Sarnies W arde in Cott. 
Horn. 261 A gleadunge wifl-ute metmurie loft song ant liht- 
schipe. c 1320 Cast. Love 29 Vche mon ou3te w* al his 
mihte, Lof-song syngen to God 3erne, 

Loft(3pft),J<5. Also 2-7 lofte, 5-6 looft,-?r-loyft, 
6 loaft, loffte, 7 laugh t. [Late OE. loft , a. ON, 
/c/^neut,, air, sky, upper room (in I cel. written lopt ; 
Sw., Da. loft upper room, garret), cognate with 
OE. lyft masc., neut., fem. : see Lift rA 1 ] 
fl. Air, sky, upper region. Obs. 
ax 000 Hexameron of St. Basil (Norman 1849) 10 Heone 
lio on nanum Singe ac on lofte heo stynt. a 1175 Cotton 
Horn. 217 Heo is ..loftes leom and all hiscefte jimston. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 222 He makeS J>e fisses in pe sa, 
)>e fueles on be lofte, <71290 S. Eng. Leg. 35/55 Huy 
comen fleo oppe in fie loft ouer fie apostle seint Ieme. 
c 1330 King of Tars 686 Let seche bi Ioffe and bi grounde, 
Yif eny Cristene prisoun mighte be founde. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. 1. 88 He is a-counted to J>e gospel on grounde and 
on lofte [1377 aloft], cx 400 Desir. Troy 37x9 Two iuste 

f oddis, Lyuond in the lofte with lordships in heuyn. 1390 
censer F. Q, i, i. 41 And ever-drizling ralneupon the loft. 
+ 2. Phrases. Obs. 

a. On, upon {the) loft : (a) = Aloft in various 
senses; {b) in a high voice, loudly. 

a 1100 O. E. Homilies (Napier) in Mod. Lang. Notes 
(1889) May 278/2 paet stmnene eweartern stod call on lofte 
fram psere eorSan. a 1300 K, Horn. 974 Reynild, mi do3ter, 
pat sittep on pe lofte. c 1373 Barbour Bruce xiu. 652 And 
it, that wondir lawch wer ere, Mon lowp on loft in the con- 
frere. c 1400 Scnudone Bab 3250 Therfore thoue shalt be 
bonged on lofte. 41420 Anturs of Arth. 619 pane his 
lemmane one loft skrilles and skrikes. c 1430 Two Cookery 
Bks, _ 78 Couche hem in a faire chargeour, and ley the 
partrich on loft, c 1470 Gclagros 4 Gaw. 875 Than said he 
loud vpone loft [etc.]. X50S Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 
147 Than all thai leuch apon loft, with laitis full mery. 


1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 194 On ane litter, that buir 
him hie on loft, a 1384 Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Sloe 362, 
I luikit vp on loft. 

b. By' loft: in height. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 45 And 3ft maken it..Bothe 
as loiige and as large bi loft [1393 aloft] & by grounde. 

c. Vf loft: from above. Also used tor Aloft. 

cx 37s Cursor M. 22143 (Fairf.) Thoner of loft falle sal he 

gere & trees prali blomis here. £1x400-30 Alexander 791* 
Ledes hy m [the horse] forth of pat loge and pen of-lofte lepys. 

d. Over loft = Aloft. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 6 Midde of the 
brigge ther was a toure over loft. 

3. An upper chamber, an attic ; an apartment or 
chamber in general; spec, (see quot. 159,4). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12277-79 In a loft was in pe tun, A child 
par ke.st a-noiper don, Vte of the loft vnto pe grurid. c X340 
Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1096 Je schal lenge in your lofte, & ly3e 
in your ese. c 138s Chaucer L. G. W. 2706 Hypermnesti-a, 
And at the wyndow lep he fro the lofte. 1489 Ld. Treas, 
Acc. Sctdl. 1x877) I. 1 19 For the mtndin of the Thesauiaris 
houss dure and the loyft that byrnt._ 1490CAXTON Eueydos 
xxi. 77 Whan thou were in the highe lofte of thy grete 
towres thou sawe the see alle troubled. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. I. 159 While they were there.. sodeynly the Ioystes 
of the loft fay led, and the people (ell downe. 1593 Anc. 
Kites Duriiam (Surtees ed. 2) 86 The mounckes dyd all dyne 
together at one table, in a place called y“ lofte, w cl1 was in 
y west end of y u fratree aboue seller. - x6xx Bibi.e 
1 Kings xv ii. 19 He .. caried him vp into a loft, w'here he 
abode, and laiae him vpon his owne bed. 1736 Wesley 
li ks. 1872 II. 364, I preached at five in a large loft. 1874 
C. Geikie Life in Woods ii. 33 One end of my sister’s loft 
was packed. . with part of it [furniture], 

b. The apartment over a stable, usually appro- 
priated to hay and straw. (Cf. Hay-loft.) 

1330 Palsgr. 240/2 Lofte for haye or corne, gamier. 1607 
Nokden Sum. Dial. v. 238 Some kind of lofts or hay 
tallets, as they call them in the west. 1629 S' her t open bosh 
41 There was slain a Burger .. as he was a measuring the 
Piiests Corne in the Laught. 1741 in A, Laing Lindores 
Abbey, etc. xiv.(i876) 137 note, [He] carried oft' the whole 
slates, lofts, jests and timber thereof. 1816 Scott OLdMort. 
v, A wooden bed, placed in a loft half-full of hay. 

e. A pigeon-heuse. Hence, a flock (of pigeons). 
1733 J. Moore Columbarium 3 Let your Loft be large 
enough to contain the Number of Pigeons you intend to 
keep. 1876 Fulton Bk. Pigeons 53 We cannot advise any 
cne to breed more than twelve pairs of Carriers in any one 
loft, however large. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 20 Nov. 8/2 A loft 
of the best Yorkshire racing pigeons was established at 
Durban some time ago. 

4. A gallery in a church or public room. (Cf. 
organ-loft, rood-loft . ) 

1304 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoil. (1900) II. 429 The loftis in the 
chapel of Strivelin. 1562 Turner Baths 2 a, Certayn loftes 
shoulde bebylded ryght over som parte of the fyrst or princi- 
pal! bath. 1373 Satir. Poems Reform, xli. 92 Je Lords also, 
that dois frequent The loft in Sanct Geills Kirk, x666 Pepys 
Diary 15 N ov., I also to the ball, and with much ado got up 
to the loft, where with much trouble I could see very well. 
X712-30 G. Guthrie Memor. (1900) 71 They provided a good 
large house . . and pltnished it very well with Pulpit, lofts 
and Pews. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xv. (1885! 132 The 
two schools had their pews in the loft on each side of the 
organ. 1893 Sir A. Gordon Earl A berdecn 191 Tne minis- 
ter., turned to the loft in which ‘my Lord’ was seated. 

5. A floor or story in a house. Obs. exc. U.S . 1 one 
of the upper floors of a warehouse ’ {Cent. Did.). 

1526 Tindalb Acts xx. 9 A certayne yonge man named 
Eutichos . . fell doune from the thyrde lofte and was taken vp 
deed. 1336 Bellenden C ron. Scot. Wax) II. 476 Ane woman, 
bavand commiseratioun on this Duk, leit meill fall douh 
throw the loftis of the toure, be quhilkis his life wes certane 
dayis savit. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 439 The houses 
are very great, and the least of them with one lofte aboue 
head, and some of two and of three loftes. a 1661 Fuller 
B orthies , Buckinghamsh. 1. 135 Our Roger . . finished the 
ground-room and second loft. 

fl- b. The deck or half-deck of a ship. Obs. 

C1470 Henry Wallace ix. xso Go wndyr loft. Ibid. 143 
Wallace. . On the our loft kest him quhar he stud, 
fl- c. The ceiling or flooring of a room. Obs. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. v. vi. 27 All sodainely the bed, where 
she should lie, By a false trap was let adowne to fall Into a 
lower roome. and by and by The loft was raysd againe, that 
no man could it spie. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 78 
This perswadeth me to be one of the causes whie in ould 
buildinges are found so manye vawtes and soe few loftes, 
for that in these watrye walles the beanies in shorte tyme 
doe rott & soe the loftes decaye. 

f 6. A layer, stage, stratum. Also transf. of the 
lateral branches of trees at varying heights. Obs. 

1535 Coverdale i Esdrasgl. 23 With a lofte of tymbre 
of tire same countre, yee with a new loft. 1367 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 81 b, The Elephant espying him sitting on the 
loft of a tree, runneth [etc.]. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 536 Let 
them climb vp higher to the vpper boughs, leauing alwaies 
vpon euery loft or scaffold . . one branch of the old hard 
wood, and another young imp or twig. 1673 Milton 
Vacat. Exerc, 42 And hills of Snow and lofts of piled 
Thunder. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. ii. 162 We often 
times see Clouds as in several Stories, Lofts or Scenes, one 
over another. 

7. Golf. a. Slope (in the head of the club) back- 
wards from the vertical, b The action of ‘ lofting ’ ; 
also, a lofting hit or stroke. 

1887 Sir W. G. Simpson Golf x 59 A much lofted iron is 
very difficult to use. ., A medium amount of loft is best. 
1890 Hutchinson Golf (Badm. Libr.l 200 For short ap- 
proaches, there are weighty authorities who assert that the 
distances are most easily controlled by loft and spin. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 3) loft-floor } - room , 
-window-, loft-dried adj. 
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1888 Cross & Bevan Paper-making 145 They are then 
sized, if required, by dipping them into a solution of gela- 
tine : again slightly pressed, and hung up on lines or poles 
to dry. Such paper is called *loft-dried. 1419 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) Iii. 147 In grundwallynget emend. unius *loftflore 
et alios defectus. 1852 Dickens Bleak H. xxxi, A bed in 
the wholesome ‘loft-room by the stable, a 1600 in Evergreen 
(1761) I. 191 The Ladys lukit frae their *loft Windows, God 
bring our Men weil back again. 

+ Loft, a Obs. rare. fapp. deduced from 
Aloft, as Live a. from alive. \ Raised aloft, 
elated, elevated. 

The first quot, may belong to Lofty a., of which it would 
then be the earliest example. 

14.. Audelay Poems (MS. Douce 302) If. 29/2 Semele to 
se, o bold corage, Louele & lofte of his lenage. 1542 
Surrey Death Sir T. Wyatt 27 in Toitel's Misc. (Arb.) 29 
In neyther fortune loft, nor yet represt. 1537 TotleTs Misc. 
(Arb.) 235 Absence my frende workes wonders oft. Now 
bringes full low that lay full loft. 

Comb. 1390 R. W. 3 Lds. 4 Ladies Land. G 2 b, Downe 
with your point, no loft borne Lances here By any stranger 
be he foe or friend. 

Loft iW), v. [f. Loft sb.} 

+ 1. trans. To insert a layer of planks in (a build- 
ing) so as to separate the lofts or stories ; to ceil 
or floor. Also, to furnish with a loft or upper 
story. Obs. 

1363 Stanford. Chwardens' Ace. in Antiquary XVII. 
169/1 For Lofiyngthe Touie & laying the plankes beneyth. 
1598 Stow Snrv. xxx. (1603) 277 It is now lofted through, 
and made a store house for clothes, a 1613 Brieue Cron. 
Brils Ross (1850) 20 He caused to joist and loft the chamber. 
1634-3 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 43 The largest .. 
coy-house I have seen, lofted overhead to lay corn, 1646 
Virginia Stat. (1823) I. 337 That they [houses] be lofted 
with sawne boardes and made with convenient partitions. 

trans/. 1601 Bp. W. Barlow Eagle / Body (1609) B ij b, 
See how many Eagles haue lofted their Ayries. .with the 
gobbets and morsels pluckt and carried from those Bodies. 
f2. To store (goods or produce) in a loft. Obs. 
1518 Water/. Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 326 No freman. .shall house, loft, nor seller ony 
straunge marchant goods. 1783 Washington Notes Writ- 
ings 1891 XII. 229 The remainder of the Crop which was 
measured and lofted must be accted. for by the Overseer. 

8. Golf. To hit (a ball) into the air or strike it 
so as to lift it over an obstacle. Also, to hit the 
ball over (an obstacle). 

1857 H. B. Farnie Golfer's Mamial in Golf ana Misc. 
(1887; 173 The player should practise lofting his ball directly 
into the hole. 1881 Forgan Golfers Handbk. 30 You may 
boldly take your Light Iron and try to 1 loft ’ your ball over 
the other, and so drop or roll into the hole. 1887 Sir W. G. 
Simpson Golf 138 If there is a high face to loft. Ibid. 151 If 
taken.. too clean, it [the lofted iron] will skim it a hundred 
yards with the force that would have lofted it fifty. 

absol. 1887 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 697 You may loft in the 
sand and be little the worse. 1890 Hutchinson Golf 
(Badm. Libr.) 243 He takes the light iron into his hand . . 
to loft over, .that sluggish little burn. 

4. To keep (pigeons) in a ‘ loft ’ or flock. 

1898 IVestm. Gaz. 23 Oct. 5/1 They [pigeons] could he 
‘ lofted ' in Whitehall or in Pall-mall. 

Hence I.o-fter Golf a lofting-iron. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 13 Mar. 3/1 A ridge of snow . . necessi- 
tated in many cases the use of a ‘lofter’ instead of the 
regulation ‘ putter 

Lofted (lifted), ppl. a. [f. Loft sb. and v. + 
-ED. J 

1. Of a house : f a. Ceiled or floored (obs.). b. 
(Sc. and north, dial.) Having one or more stories 
above the ground floor. 

1549 Compl. Scotl. xi. 96 That na Scottis man suld duel in 
ane house that vas Joftit, hot rather in ane litil cot house. 
1639 Declaration in Atheweum 19 July (1890) 99/2 The 
dwelling howse of her brother.. was all well lofted and 
boarded over_w tu oken boards, c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. 
(1760) II. xxii. 205 If any one has a Room above, it is by 
way of Eminence called a lofted House. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xix, A lofted house, that is a building of two stories. 
c 1836 Denham Tracts (1892) I. 343 The house being what in 
those districts [Northumberland] is termed lofted. 

2. Golf. a. Of a cleek or club: Made with a 
‘loft’ (see Loft sb. 7 a). b. Of a stroke: That 
‘ lofts ’ the ball. 

1887 Sir W. G. Simpson Golf 138 Certainly a more lofted 
cleek might be used. Ibid. 159 If a half-topped shot travels 
further than a lofted one over ordinary turf, the club has 
too much pitch. 1890 Hutchinson Golf (.Badm. Libr.) 122 
Using, .an exceptionally lofted club to obtain the same 
result. Ibid. 200 The lofted approach is not a fancy shot. 

Loftily (Ifhftili), adv. [f. Lofty a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a lofty way or manner (see the adj.). 

1348 Elyot Diet., Elate, proudely, loftyly. 1:590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. x. 1 Or who shall lend me wings, with which 
from ground My lowly verse may loftily arise, And lift 
it selfe vnto _ the highest skies ? 1396 Bp. W. Barlow 

Three Serm. ii. 89 And yet they bear themselues so loftily, 
as if they could liue without gods blessing and help. 
1607 Markham Caval. n. 11617) 82 To ride your horse., 
amongst short gorsse or whinnes is exceeding good,.. to 
make a horse trot loftilie and cleanly, 1641 Bf.st Farm. 
Bks. { Surtees Soc.) 4 A tuppe, if hee bee kept loftily and in 
lust, is sayd to be sufficient for fovtie or fiftie ewes. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Ref. Wks. (1848) p, xxi, A Strain worthy of 
the same pen, that so loftily describes the Destruction of 
Troy. 1744 Ozell tr. Brantome' s Sp. Rhodomontades 65 
The Emperor., carried it .. loftily on account of his late 
Victory. 1883 Eng. tUustr. Mag. Nov, 74/1 Ely cathedral 
..stands loftily grave and majestic. 1883 R. W. Dixon 
Ma.no ij, iv. 74 We came upon him riding loftily. 


Loftiness (loftines). [f. Lofty a. + -ness.] 
The attribute of being lofty, in senses of the adj. 

1348 Elyot Diet., Elatio, loftynesse, hautenesse. 1560 
Bible {Gene v.) Isa. ii. 17 The loftines of men shalbe abased. 
1607 Markham Caval. 11. (1617) 198 Gallop the straite 
ring about with a little more firme loftinesse. 1610 Bar- 
rough Jiie/h. Physick iv. ii. (1639) 219 Their face is red, 
and there is a loftinesse of the pulses. 1663 Butler Hud. 

1. i. 91 His speech. In loftiness of sound, was rich. 
a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1686) III. xxii. 248 He [Solomon] did 
himself compose above a thousand songs ; whereof one yet 
extant declareth the loftiness of his fancy. 1781 Gibbon 
Deck 4 F. xxxi. III. 218 The loftiness of these buildings,, 
was the cause of frequent and fatal accidents. 1822 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. On Some Old Actors , Bensley. .threw over the 
part an air of Spanish loftiness, a 1840 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sh. Ser. 111. 1x873) 194 Martin gained more by loftiness 
than others by servility. 1884 Manch. Exam. 27 Nov. 3/5 
A. .chamber. .160 feet long.. and of a corresponding lofti- 
ness. 1883 Sir W. M. Conway in Mag. Art Sept. 463/1 
Men. .of dignity of thought and loftiness of feeling. 

b. Used as a mock title oi dignity. 

1399 Broughton's Let. vii. 21 Were he so vnlearned, as 
your Loftines makes him. 

Lofting flp'ftiij), vbl. sb. [f. Loft sb. or v. + 

-I NO 1.] 

1. cotter. A roofing, ceiling, or flooring. Obs. exc. 
dial, and in Mining. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) IT. 388 Quhen ony 
preis of horsmen come aboue the said fowseis the lofting 
suld brek. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 76 Tymber to 
serve for loftinges and roffes. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War- 
Comm. Min. Bk. (1835) 66 That the sklait roofe of the hows 
and batlement thairof be taken downe with the lofting 
thairof. 1831 Green well Coal-trade Terms Northumb. tf 
Durh. 33 Lofting, wood., placed upon the top of the ordinary 
balks or crowntrees used in timbering through a fallen place, 
for the purpose of keeping up the loose stones. 

2 . Golf. The action of the vb. Loft v sense 3). 

1893 Westm. Gaz. 4 Feb. 8/2 Golfers who can skate 

should be proficient at bandy, in which lofting is a most 
desirable accomplishment. 

ii. attrib. and Comb. : lofting-inon, a golf-club 
used to loft a ball. 

1887 Sir W. G. Simi>son Golf 22 Lofting irons are more 
light-headed. 1892 Century Mag. Aug. 606 The approach 
should always be a lofting-stroke. 

Loftless (lp’ftles), a. [f. Loft sb. + -less.] 
That has no loft or upper story. 

1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. (1892) 22 These two one- 
roomed loftless dens. 

tLo-ftly, adv. Obs . rare — 1 . [f. Loft a. + 

-ly A] = Loftily adv. 

1598 Sidney Astroplul <$■ Stella Song vi. v, Musicke more 
loftly [1591 lustie] swels In speeches nobly placed. 

Lofty (1^'fti), a. [f. Loft sb. (in on loft , aloft ) 

+ -Y L 

The word occurs first in figurative applications, and even 
when literal has always had an emotional or rhetorical 
character.] 

1. Extending to a great height in the air; of 
imposing altitude, towering. 

Said of mountains, trees, buildings, rooms ; not of persons, 
though lofty stature is a common phrase. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 13 Forwearied with my sportes, 
I did alight From loftie steed. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 1167 
The Barke pild from the loftie pine, His leaues will wither, 
and his sap decay. r6xi Bible Isa. lvii. 7 Vpon a loftie and 
high muuntaiue hast thou set thy bed. 1646 Crashaw 
Assumpt. Our Lady 31 Each loftyest tree Bowes low'st 
his leauy top, to look for thee. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) I.508 The baptistery, .is a large and lofty octangular 
structure. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 146 The plains 
are extensive ; and the mountains remarkably lofty. 1791 
Cowper Iliad 11. 268 Antenor's valiant son Of loftiest 
stature. 1823 Rutter Fonthill 19 The loftiest apartment 
which domestic architecture can present, probably, in the 
world! 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 21 The lofty and pre- 
cipitous rock . . on which stood the citadel of Corinth. 1884 
Pae Eustace 6 Fading away into the loftier Highland 
Mountains. 

fb. Lofty tricks-, acrobatic feats, tumbling. Obs. 
[1367 Turberv. Ovid's Epist. P iiij b, Then did my wanton 
tricks and lofty mounting, more, .delight thy minde.] 1603 
Florio Montaignei. xxv. 1622 B. Jonson Masque of Augurs, 

c. Of flight : Soaring to a great height. Of the 
brow : Imposingly high. 

1738 Wesley Psalms cxlvii. ii, Ye Birds of lofty Wing, 
On high his Praises bear. X798 Landor Gebir 11. 154 
The kingly brow, arched lofty for command. 

2. In figurative and immaterial applications, a. 
Haughty, overweening, proud, Const, of. 

c 1485 Digby Myst., Mary Magd. 944 Whan I loke on jjis 
lady, I am lofty as the lyon. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's 
Courtyer nit. (1577) R j a, Bearing themselues lofty of their 
heautyeand worthynesse. C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxxxi, 
A lofty hart, a lifted eye Lord thou dost know I never bare. 
1611 Bible Isa. ii. 12 The day of the Lord of hostes shall bee 
vpon euery one that is proud and loftie. 1681 Dryden Abs. <§• 
Achit. 316 Cow'ringand Quaking at a Conq’ror’s Sword, But 
Lofty to a Lawful Prince Restor’d. 1712-3 Pope Guardian 
No. 4 p 2 A lofty gentleman, whose air and gait discovered 
when he had published a new book. 1787 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 21 Aug., He appeared very lofty, and highly 
affronted. 1868 Freeman Norm. . Conq. (1876) II. App. 
601 Several particulars are worked in with a lofty contempt 
for chronology. 1873 Black Pr. Thule viii. 123 Inclined 
to treat everybody . . with a sort of lofty good humour. 

absol. 1397 J. Payne Royal Exch. 28 Sum tymes the 
prowde and loftie do walke there to be sene in there heyght 
and braverie. 1611 Bible Isa. v. 13 The eyes of the loftie 
shall be humbled. 

b. Exalted in dignity, rank, character, or quality. 


LOG. 

Of expectations, aims, desires : Directed to high 
objects. 

[14. . : see Loft a.] 1548 Elyot Did., Excelsus, hyghe 
or great, lofty, haute, noble. 1586 Day Eng. Secretary 
(1623; 129 Their estate (being peraduenture loftie, and of 
power to command or sway ouer vs) will not admit by 
writting to intermeddle with their actions [etc.].. 16x1 
Bible Isa, lvii. 15 Thus saith the High and loftie One 
that inhabited! eterniiie. 1776 Gibbon Decl. fy F, xii. 
1 . 246 These lofty expectations were, however, soon dis- 
appointed. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 501 The courage 
of the survivor was sustained by an enthusiasm, as lofty’ as 
any that is recorded in martyrology. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 
I. xi. 646 How can they, constantly occupied with their 
lofty pursuits have leisure for such inferior matters ? 1874 
Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece viii. 257 The moral teaching of 
Euripides, of Socrates, and of the more lofty Sophists, was 
making sure and. silent progress. 1877 E R. Conder Bas, 
Faith v. 203 It is man’s nobility, not his defect, that the 
most lofty and commanding part of him is his moral nature. 
1878 E. Jenkins H averholme 61 Heir to one of the lottiest 
of the English peerages. 

c. Oi compositions or utterances (hence occas. 
of writers or speakers) : Elevated in style or senti- 
ment ; sublime, grandiose. 

1365 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Effero, Elatis 7 'erbis in- 
tensa oratio, a lofty and highe stile. 1577 J. Knewstub 
Confutation (1579) **'5 1 ), They set forth their trifling and 
halfepeny doctrines with loftie and high phrases of speech. 
1590 Spenser F. Q., Verses to Ld. Buckhurst, In loftid 
numbers and heroicke stile. X612 Brinsley L ud. Lit. 194 
They may proceed . . from the lowest kind of verse in the 
Eclogues, to something a loftier in the Georgies. 1637 
Milton Lycidas xx He knew Himself to sing, and build, 
the lofty’ rhyme. 1640 Wilkins New Planet (1707 1 1. 148 
His Book [job] is more especially remarkable for lofty Ex- 
ressions. 1692 Atterb. On Ps. 1 . 14, Serm, 1726 I. 32 
‘herefore is the hymn it self so lofty and moving. 1704 Pope 
Windsor For. 280 The shades where.. lofty. Denham sung. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 88 About which [astronomy] 
1 am willing to speak in your lofty strain. 

d. Of majestic sound. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. ii. 98 Sound all the lofty 
Instruments of Warre. 1814 Wordsw. White Doe Ryl. 1. 
38 With one consent the people rejoice Filling the church 
with a lofty voice. 

■f8. Oi the wind, the sea : = High 10. Obs. 
x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (iSxo) III. 236 It is very bard to 
find it when the -wind is lofty. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. 
Anson's Voy. 146 Such a lofty and dangerous Sea as I have 
seldom seen. 

4 . dial. ‘Massive, superior* (Eng. Dial. Did ., 
referring to Sleigh, Derbysh. Gloss. 1S65). j- Of 
sheep : Stout, in good condition. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees Soc.) 2 Yett is it a custome 
with many.. to clowte their shearinges to hinder them from 
tuppinge, that by this meanes they may make them more 
lofty sheepe. 1778 Pryce Min. Cornub. 324 Lofty Tin, in 
contradistinction to Floran Tin, for Lofty Tin is richer, 
massive, and rougher. 

b. tomb. a. In syntactical combs, with pres, 
pples., as lofty -looking, - sounding ; b. in para- 
synthetic derivatives, as lofty-headed, - humoured , 
-lineaged, -minded, - necked , -paced, - peaked , -plumed, 
-roofed, -windowed. Also f lofty-like adv., as if 
placed on high. 

1610 Holland Camden' s Brit. t. 290 That with their 
•loftie-headed tops reach to the cloudy skie. x6ix Cotgr., 
Madamoiselle de cinquante pour cent, ..may be applyed 
to the *loftie-humored wife of an extorting Vsurer. 1604 
S. Grahame Pass. Spark E 4, Man climbes aboue the 
course of such conceate, That *loftie like, they loath to 
look below. 1871 Browning Balanst. Wks. 1896 I. 633/1 
Both . . *lofty-lineaged, each of us Born of the best. 1755 
Shebbhare Lydia (1769) I. 283 His great Creator., 
beholds with equal favour the creeping ant, and *lofty- 
looking Briton. 1611 Cotgr., Orgueilleux, . . hautie, 
*loftie-minded. 1791 Boswell Johnson I. 93 note. That 
lofty-minded man. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 123 
The Colt, that for a Stallion is design’d . . *loftyneck’d. 
Sharp headed, Barrel belly’d, broadly back'd. 1796 Cole- 
ridge Lett. (1895) 210 He does not possess opulence of 
imaginative *lofty-paced harmony. 1844 J. Tomlin Mission. 
Jrnis, 272 A *lofty- peaked mountain. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
v. iii. 23 Now the time is come, That France must 
vale her *lofty-plumed Crest. 1848 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 
Clouds 1. iv, *Lofty-roofed fanes, and marble-built portals. 
1777 Potter VEschylus, Prometheus chain'd 23 Woes like 
these Are earnings of the *lofty-sounding tongue. 1777 T. 
Warton Poems 63 Along the *lofty-wmdow’d hall The 
storied tapestry was hung. 

t Lof-word. Obs. Forms: 4luffe-, luve-, 4-5 
love-word. [f. Lof + Word. The forms show 
a confusion with Love jA 1 ] Praise. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2345 Mikel it was ]>at luffeword banjiat 
abram gat o mani man. Ibid. 10614 Sua wex hir loue- 
word and hir fame. Ibid. 28383, l..to gleumen cald and 
to ioglere, In tent j?ai suld me luueworde here. 

Log (Ipg), sbO Forms : 4-6 logge, 7-8 logg, 
6- log. [Late ME. logge ; of obscure origin ; cf. 
the nearly synonymous Clog sb., which appears 
about the same time. 

Not from ON. lag felled tree (f. OTeut. *ltbg-, ablaut- 
variant of *Ieg- Lie vF), which could only have given *low 
in mod. Eng. The conjecture that the word is an adoption 
from a later stage of Scandinavian (mod. Norw. laag, Sw. 
dial, logo), due to the Norwegian timber-trade, is not with- 
out plausibility, but is open to strong objection on phono- 
logical grounds. It is most likely that clog 2 . nd logge arose 
as attempts to express the notion of something massive by 
a word of appropriate sound. Cf. Du. log clumsy, heavy, 
dull ; see also Lug_ sb. and v. In sense 5 the word has 
passed from Eng. into many other langs. : F. loch, Ger, 
Da. log, Sw. logg.] 
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I. gen. - ■ 

1 . A bulky mass of wood ; now usually an unhewn 
portion of a felled tree, or a length cut off for use 
as firewood. In the log', in an unhewn condition. 

; 1398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xlv. 630 pe frute 
hereof fallej>..but he be. .ttrailled w* logges [L. lignis] & 
ya des as it were a vine. 1481-90 Howard Housek. Bks. 
(Roxb. Club) 35s My Lord paied..[for] iij. lodes of belet, 
and iij. lodes of logges . . xviij. s. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xlvi. 139 The hardy knyghtes. .casted vpon theym grete 
logges wyt.h sharpe yron atte the ende. 1525 Churchw. 
Acc. 11 ey bridge, Essex (Nicholls 1797) i73Paide to Adrewe 
of Braxted, for a logge 6d. 1540-54 Crqke Ps. (Percy Soc.) 

f 4 If one of his hate, Byfare the logge or stone wold ley, 
iis purpose shall cumme all to late. 1545 Rates Ciistom- 
ho. b, Dogion logges the hundreth peces vis. viiiA. 1561 
T. Norton Calvins Inst. 1. 23 b, I was som time a fig tree log, 
a block that serued for nought, c 1600 Day Begg. BednailGr. 
11. iL (1881) 38 Wol’t say 1 lye ? thou had.st as good eat a load 
of logs. 1610 Shaks. Temp. in. i. 17 , 1 would the lightning 
had Burnt vp those Logs that you are enioynd to pile. 
a 1700 Dryden Ovid's Met. vm. Meleager 253 There lay a 
Log unlighted on the Hearth. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. 
Thames t. 27, 250 of the Timber Ships are laden with Logs. 
1850 T .ennyson In Mem. evil. Bring in great logs and let 
them lie, To make a solid core of heat. 1857 Thoreau 
Ma-ine IV. (1854) 196 The largest pine belonging to his firm. 

. .was worth ninety dollars in the log. 1900 Blackiv. Mag. 
July 5 3/2 The smouldering ends of logs., gave forth a 
tingling smoke which filled the hovel. 

b. Jig. and in similative phrases. Said, e.g., of 
a vessel floating helplessly (cf. mod.G. log sein to 
float helplessly), of an inert or helpless person. 

+ A log in ones way : a stumbling-block, obstacle. 
To have a log to roll : see Log-rolling. 

1579-80 North Plutarch , A nnibal (1595) 1148 Anniball . . 
knew that this great auerthrow . . would also be a great 
logge in his way. c 1600 Timon. 1. ii. (Shaks. Soc.) 7 Thou 
logg, thou stock, thou Arcadian beast. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. v. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 137 The saplesse log, 
that prest thy bed With an unpleasing waight. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy, S. Sea 213 In this conflict, having lost all 
her mastes, and being no other then a logge in the sea. 
x8ia Byron Ch. Har. n. xx. The flapping sail haul’d down 
to halt for togs like these! 1865 Daily Tel. 13 Nov. 5/2 
The New York Daily News may have its log to roll and 
its axe to grind as well as. other folks. 1886 Stevenson 
Treats, /si. n. vii. 59, I must have slept like a log. 1898 
Daily News ig May. 7/6 Mr. Gladstone .. pathetically 
remarked that he was now like a log. 1900 Longm, Mag. 
June 134 [He] struck Bill who fell like a log on the dusty 
road. 

c. Mining. (See quot.) 

i860 Bug. * For. Mining Glass. (S. Staffordsh. Terms), 
Log, or Baby, a balance weight, placed near the end of 
the pit-rope, to prevent its running back over the pulley. 
1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

j* d. See quot. (perh. confused with Lug). Ohs. 
x66j> J. Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 348 Log, a terra 
used in some places fora cleft of Wood, and in some places 
for a long piece or Pole, by some for a small Wand or 
Switch. 

f e. Phr. To hang upon the log : ? to be slow in 
finding sale. Ohs. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. t. xo6 Something sure is in 
it, that Impostors finde such quick return for their ware, 
while Truth hangs upon the log. 
f £ In Old St. Paul’s, a block; or bench on which 
serving-men sat Ohs. 

1609 Dekker Gttls Horn-bk. iv. 18. 1639 Mayne City 
Match in. iiL 31. 

2 . A heavy piece of wood, fastened to a man’s or 
beast’s leg, to impede his movements. *}■ Also_/%v 
1589 PasquiFs Return B, Her Maiestie layeth such a 
logge vppon their consciences, as they ought not beare. 
<1x592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) 11,483 Wedlock, with wife 
and children clogs, The single life, lust’s heavier logs. 1837 
Ht. Martinkau Soc. Airter. III. 193 They [insane negroes] 
were kept in out-houses, chained to logs, 1843 Dickens 
Mart. Clues, xxviii, Here I am tied like a log to you. 1853 
Marsden Early Purit. 324 W. L. ..was brought up before 
the same court with his chains and log at his heels. 

b. A military punishment now abolished, (See 
quots.) Ohs. exc. Hist. 

1830 in Rep.Commiss. Milit. Punishments (1836) 3x2 The 
log . . is a punishment . . which cannot he sanctioned and is 
henceforth strictly forbidden. 1846 H. Marshall Milit. 
Misc. 205 The Log. — This punishment consisted of a log, 
or a large round shot, or shell, which was connected to a 
delinquent's leg by means of a chain; and he was obliged 
to drag.pr carry this about with him. 

3 . King Log : the log which Jupiter in the fable 
made king over the frogs ; often used as the type 
of inertness on the part of rulers, as contrasted with 
the excess of activity typified by ‘ King Stork 
1675 Crowne Country Wit v. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 114 
Go, Sir ! manage him, whilst I handle Log, the second King 
of frogs, that follows him.. 1761 J. Wesley Jml. x8Tan.,The 
custom began in the reign of king Log. 1766 Chesters. 
Let. to Son xx July, I have always owned a great regard 
for King Log. 1901 M. J, F. McCarthy Five Y. Irel. 
xxiii. 320 They prefer King Log to King Stork. 

4 , pi. Australian slang. A gaol or lock-up. 
(Formerly built of logs. Cf, log-house,) 

[180a G. Barrington Hist. N. S. Wales X84 The governor 
resolved on building a large log prison both at Sydney and 
Paramatta.] 1888 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Robbery under 
Anns xxv.. (1889) 193 Let’s put him In the logs. 1890 — 
Miner’s Right xxx. 273 No bail allowed either, or of course 
you needn’t have been ten minutes in the logs. 

II. Naut. and derived senses. 

5 . An apparatus for ascertaining the rate of a ship’s 
motion, consisting of a thin quadrant of wood, 


loaded so as to float upright in the water, and 
fastened to a line wound on a reel. Hence in 
phrases to heave , throw the log, (to sail o r calculate 
one' s way) by the log. Said also of other appliances 
having the same object. 

. 1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea xiv. (1577V42 b, They hale 
in the logge or piece of wood again, and looke how. many 
fadome the shippeluith gone in that time. 1644 M anwavring 
Sea-mans Diet. s.v. Logg-liue, One stands by with a Minut- 
glasse, while another out of the gallery lets fall the logg. 1669 
Sturmv Mariner's Mag. iv. ii. 146 We throw the Log every 
two Hours. 1686 J. Dunton Lett. fr. New- Bug. (1867) 28 
Being about 50 Leagues ofif the Lizard.. we began to sail 
by the Log. 1719 D’Urfey Pills III. 305 Heave the Logg 
from the Poop. 1769 F. alconer Diet. Marine (1780) A a 4, 
It is usual to heave the log once every hour in ships of 
war. 1805 Sir E. Berry iti Nicolas Disp. Nelson VII. 
xi8 note. During the chace we ran per log seventy miles. 
1833 Marry at P. Simple (1834) I. xh. 156 it’s now within 
live minutes of two bells, so we’ll heave the log and mark 
the. board. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 178 Calculating 
their way by the log. 1876 Fatal. Sit. App. S. Kens. 54 
Patent Log, for measuring speed at sea; used in H. M. 
Navy. 

6. Short for Log-book, A journal into which the 
contents of the log-board or log-slate are daily 
transcribed, together with any other circumstance 
deserving notice, 

1825 H. B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 79 Then down he goes 
his daily Log to write. 1850 Scokesby Ckeevers Whale- 
man's Adv. vi. (1859) 86 To fix the localities of whales' 
resorts by the comparison of the logs of a vast number of 
whalers. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1st. iv. xviii, The captain 
sat down to his log, and here is the beginning of the entry. 

transf. 1875 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. (1876) II. 176 Had 
the writers lived, they might have worked up their un : 
finished logs into interesting and instructive matter. 

b, (See quot.) 

1875 ICnight Did. Mech„ Leg (Steam-engine), a tabulated 
summary of the performance of the engines and boilers, and 
of the consumption of coals, tallow, oil, and other engineers’ 
stores on board a steam- vessel. 

G. — Log-BOOK 3. 1882 in Cassell. 

7 . Tailoring, \transf. from 6.] A document 
fixing the time to be credited to journeymen (who 
are paid nominally by the hour) for making each 
description of garment ; the scale of computation 
embodied in this document 

. 1861 Dunn’s Tailor's Labour Agency Retrospect 13 What 
is technically called a ‘log’ is agreed upon, that is a certain 
number of hours for every description of garment, and the 
wages fixed at so much per hour. 1868 1.0th Rep. Trades 
Union Comm. 17 We [operative tailors] wanted a uniform 
time-log. The masters prepared a time-log, and said to us, 
‘Here is the log, you must accept it as it is’. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

8. a. simple attributive, as (sense 1) log-end, 
-fire, -mark', (with the sense ‘made of or con- 
structed with logs *) log-booth, - bridge , -chamber, 
-fence, figuard, -hut, -road, -shanty, -tent, -trap, 
-way ; (‘ for use in dealing with logs ’) log-boom 
(BuOM.fi. 2 4), -car, -chain, -railway, -sled, -sleigh, 
-stamp-, (sense 7) log- prices, -shop. 

1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 6 Apr., An addition to the wharf 
and a Hog boom are being made. ,1862 H. Marryat Year 
in Sweden II. 371 Two rows of weatherbeaten Hog-booths. 
1664 First Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (189s) I. 316 
Foure acres of low lands Northwestrly from the “logg 
bridge as it is called. 1881 Chicago Times xx June, The 
track upon which runs the Hog-car. 1703 Providence Rec. 
(1894) VI. 224, i “Logg chaine, 1788 M. Cutler in Life 
(1888) I. 401 We were turned into a hot, *log chamber, full 
of people, 1659 Gaudbn Tears Ch. Ping. 1. xiv. 122 The 
most heavy Hog-end of Christs Cross is laid upon many of 
them. 1836 J. Abbot Way to Do Good i. 24 They were 
stepping oyer a low place in the “fog fence, 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic x Praise the good * log-fire ! Winter howls 
without. 1808 Ashe Travels I. 302 The town.. has in its 
centre, the remains of an old “Log Guard. 1707 J. A. Gra- 
ham Pres. State Vermont 161 As in a former Letter I men- 
tioned the “Log Hut, I will here,. give a short account of 
its construction. 1890 1 Rolf Boi.drewood ’ Miner's Right 
vi. 6x Log-huts, with the walls built American fashion of 
horizontal tree trunks. 1859 Michigan Rep. VI. 270 The 
Mill Company had given a list of ‘log-marks under section 
eight of the act. 1888 Lancet 26 May 1 049/1 Tailors . . 
obtaining ‘ Hog ’ prices— that is, the highest rate of wages. 
1857 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 125 A truck drawn by an 
ox and a horse over a rude “log-railway through the woods. 
18x9 F. Wright Views (1821) 234 A Hog road, or causeway, 
as it is denominated, is very grievous to the limbs. 1874 
Green Short Hist. i. § 3. 25 He made his way at last to a 
group of Hog-shanties in the midst of untilled solitudes. 1899 
■ Contemp. Rev. Mar. 382 There are quite a number of Jewish 
coat makers working for ‘private’ or ‘Hog’ shops. 1878 
Lumber-man's Gaz. 2 Feb. 89 He has constructed a road of 
ice. .on which the Hog-sleds slip alongreadily, 1893 Scribn. 
Mag. June 706/2 The Hog-sleighs have ten, twelve, and even 
fourteen-foot bunks, or cross beams, on which the load rests, 
1878 Lumberman’s Gaz. 5 Jan., Wyburn’s improved Hog 
stamp is convenient for marking logs with the exact number 
of feet, *748 H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 154 Some of the 
People were employed in cutting Fire-Wood, others in build- 
ing “Log-Tents. 1784 J. Belknap Tour White Mis. (1876) 
13 We saw the.. Hog-traps, which the hunters set for sables, 
1779 * n . K Chase Hist. Dartmouth Coll. (1891) I. 562 To 
maintain said mills by repairing the present buildings.. and 
also the Hog way and necessary mill houses. 

b, objective, as (sense 1 ) log-carrying, -driving, 
- hauling ; log-cutter, -maker ; (sense 6) log-reading. 
c. instrumental, as log-lighted, d. similative, as 
log-like adj., log-wise adv. 

1898 Daily News 16 June 5/2 It is strange to hear that the 


aged poor are still at oakum-picking or Hog-carrying. 1893 
Scribn. Mag. June 710 2 At night he must get from the 
* log-cutters their count for the day. 1879 Lumberman's 
Gaz. 19 Dec., The dam will be used for flowage and Hog. 
driving purposes. 1893 Scribn. Mag. June 706/2 There is 
great strife between the teamsters in making ’’log- hauling 
records. <<1847 Ei.iza Cook Gray-haired Dec. iii, The 
“log-lighted hall. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. v. Wks. 
1856 I. 86 A chaine that’s fixt Onely to postes, and sense- 
lesse Hog-like dolts. 1880 Lumberman's Gaz. 7 Jan. 28 
Next come the ‘Hog-makers’, working in gangs of three or 
four, each with its ‘chief’. 1901 Blacfau, Mag. Oct. 476/1 
The modem navigator has buried ihe best part of his astro- 
nomy under a heap of dead reckonings and “log-readings. 
1879 Browning Halbert <y Hob 37 So “logwi.se .. Was he 
pushed, a very log. 

9 . Special combs. : log-beam (see quot); log- 
board, a hinged pair of boards on -which the 
particulars of a ship’s log are noted for transcrip- 
tion into the log-book ; log-butter, ‘ a drag-saw 
for butting, i.e. cutting off square the ends of 
logs ’ (.Knight) ; log-buttings, the ends thus cut 
off; log-cabin, a small house built of rough logs; 
also attrib. (US.) in log-cabin quilt (cf. log-house 
quitting below) ; log-camp - logging-camp (see 
Logging vbl. sb.)\ log-canoe,, one hollowed out 
of a single tree; log-chip = log-ship ; log-cock, 

1 one of the many local names in North America 
of Ficus pileatus (Woodpecker) ’ (Newton) ; log- 
crop, the quantity of logs hewn in one season; 
log-fish a fish of the U.S. coast, Lirus perci- 
f or mis', log frame, ‘a name for a saw-mill’ 
(Knight) ; log-glass (see quot. 185S); log-head 
= Blockhead 2 ; f log-headed having a head 
like a log; log-house, a house built of logs; 
in early use (U.S.) applied to a prison; also 
attrib. in log-house quilling (see quot) ; log- 
juice slang [cf. Logwood 2, note], cheap port 
wine ; log-knot, a knot made in a log- line 
to indicate a specified length ; log-line, a line 
of 100 fathoms or more to which the log is 
attached ; also the sort of line used for this 
purpose ; log-man, f (a) one employed to carry 
logs; (b) one employed in cutting and carry- 
ing logs to a mill (local U.S.) ; log-perch, a 
freshwater fish, Percina caprodes, of N. America; 
log-pooket, a basin or pool in which logs collect ; 
leg-reel (see quot.) ; log-runner, an Australian 
bird of the genus Orthonyx (Morris) ; log-run- 
ning, the operation of setting logs afloat down the 
side-streams, or conveying logs to the saw-mill ; 
log-ship, also log-chip (see quot.); log-slate, a 
double slate used instead of the log-board ; log- 
work, (a) the arrangement of logs in the walls 
of a house or other building ; (b) the keeping of 
the log or log-book (sense 6), 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech, Suppl., * Log-Beam, the travel, 
ing frame in which a log lies and travels in a saw-mill. 
1669 Sturmv Mariner’s Mag. iv. ii. 146 Next we will work 
the Courses of the “Log-board. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
(1834) I. xii. 156 O’Brien reported the rate of sailing to 
the master, marked it down on the log-board, and then 
returned. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Log-board, 
1879 Lumberman's Gaz. 15 Oct., A machine that would 
utilize . . “Log Buttings. _ 1850 Lyei.l and Visit U. S. 
II. 427 The husband will fell timber, run up a Hog 
cabin, and receive ready money from the steam-boats, 
which bum the wood. 1887 Harper's Mag. Dec. 36/1 Re- 
luctantly she slipped her book under the “log-cabin quilt, 
and said ‘Come in’. 1857 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 180 
My companion inclined to go to the Hog-camp on the carry. 
1788 R. Putnam in M. Cutler's Life (1888) I. 379 pur whole 
fleet consisted of. .three “log canoes of different sizes. 1841 
G. Powers Hist. Sk. Coos 130 He took a log-canoe, and 
ascended the river to the place where Orford bridge now is. 
1846 “Log-chip [see log-ship ]. x866 Intel!. Observ. No. 53. 
333 The “Log-cock ( Tlylatomus Pileadns). 1884 J. Bur- 
roughs in Century Mag. Dec. 222/2 The log-cock, or pileated 
woodpecker . .1 have never heard drum. 1879 Lumberman's 
Gaz. 7 May, The delivery of the “log crop of Michigan. 
1884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist, Useful Aquatic Anim. 1. 334 
The Black Rudder-fish— Lirtis perciformis. This fish is 
also called by the fishermen 1 “Log-fish ’ and ‘Barrel-fish.’ 
a 18x4 Sailors Ret. in New Brit. Theatre 11. 3x9 As sure as 
a can of grog, or allowance, is only left but the time of a 
“log-glass, so sartain [rfo] is to be purloin’d. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Log-glass , a half-minute sandglass used 011 
board ship for timing the speed of sailing, by the quantity of 
line run out in a given time. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 
100 Not being born purely a “Loghead ( Dtwimkopf ), thou 
had.st no other outlook. 1571 R. Edwards Damon 4 Pithws 
E iv, The “log-headed knaue. , 1669 Maryland Archives 
(1884) II. 224 That there be a “Logg house Prison Twenty 
ffoot Square Built . . in the Baltemore County. x68o N, 
Carolina Col. Rec. (1886) I. 300 Ye Deponent saw ye sd 
Mr. Miller enclosed in a Logghouse about 10 or lx foot 
square purposely built for him. X74X Tajlfer, etc. Narr. 
Georgia (1835) 24 He threatned every Person .. who . . 
claim'd their just Rights and Privileges with the Stocks, 
Whipping-Post, and Logg-House. 1836 Backwoods qf 
Canada 46 The log-house and shanty . . [have] been sup- 
planted by pretty frame-houses. 1882 Caulfeild & Sawakd 
Diet. Needlewk. 379 This, .pattern in Patchwork is one that 
in Canada is known as Loghouse Quilting. It is. .made of 
several coloured ribbons, .arranged so as to give the ap- 
pearance of different kinds of wood formed into a succession 
; of squares. 1833 ‘ C. Bede/ Verdant Green il iii, Mr.. B. 
and party are discovered drinking “log-juice, and smoking 
cabbage-leaves. x86o in Merc. Mar ine Mag, VII. xxa*Log 
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knots in these.. ropes will teach the men the. .length. 1613 
M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 147 Observing the way with the 
*lo'ge-line. 1644 Manwayring Sea-mans Diet., A Logg- 
line. Some call this a Minut-line. 1794 Rigging $ Sea - 
manskip I. 94 The holes, for marling the clues of sails . . 
have grommets of log-line. 1867 Smyth Saitnr’s Word-bk , 
Log-line. 1610 Shaks. Temp, ni, i. 67 For your sake Am 

I this patient *Logge-man. 1870 Daily News 16 Apr., The 
lumber business is carried on . . by the logmen. 1882 J okd an 
& Gilbert Dishes N. Amsr. {Bull. O'.S. Nat. Mus. III.) 
490 Percina, *I,og Perches. ll>id.,P. caprodes. .Log Perch ; 
Rock-fish ; Hog-molly ; Hog-fish. 1877 Lumberman’s Gaz. 
17 Nov., A dam has been built across the river, forming a * log 
pocket. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Log-reel, the reel on 
which the log-line of a ship is wound. 1878 Lumberman's 
Gaz. 6 Apr,, I he Green Bay Advocate of March 28 says that 
•log-running is commencing all around. 1877 Michigan Rep. 
XXXVI. 16S It appears that the scale of the manufactured 
lumber exceeded the*log-scale. 1841 Dana Seaman's Man. 
114 Log , a line with a piece of board called the *log-ship, 
attached to it. 1846 Young Nani. Diet. s. v. Log-line, A 
piece of board called the Log-ship or Log-chip. ci86o H. 
Stuart Seaman’s Cafech. 43 The ‘log-ship ', is a flat piece 
of wood in the form Of a quadrant, having a sufficient 
quantity of lead inserted in the circular edge to keep it 
steady and perpendicular in the water. 1841 Dana Seaman's 
Man. 153 It is the custom for each officer at the end of his 
watch to enter upon the *log-s!aie. .the courses, distances, 
wind and weather during his watch, and anything of note 
that may have occurred. Once i 1 twenty-four hours the 
mate copies from this slate into the log-hook. 1721 J. 
Baxter in New Eng. Hist. % Gen. Reg. (1867) XXI. §7 
All Hands went briskly to work, to finish y" *log-work in 
y Lower Block-house. 1725 De Foe Hoy. round World 
{1840) 3 Tedious accounts of their iog-work, how many 
leagues they sailed everyday; where they had the winds 
[etc.]. 1836 Olmsted Slave Slates nr The chimney is., 
commonly of lath or split sticks, laid up like log-work and 
plastered with mud. 

II Log ()pg, sb.- Also 6 logg. [Heb. L> 

log.] A Hebrew measure for liquids ; the twelfth 
part of a hin ; = about three quarters of a pint. 

1330 Tindale Lev, xiv. 24 And let the preast take . . the 
logge [Vulg. sextarium, IVyd. sextarie; ion log] of oyle. 
*755 in j ohnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Log Qpg), vX [f. Log sbA] 

1 . traits, fa. To bring (a tree) to the condition 
of a log ; to deprive of branches (obs.). b. To cut 
(timber ) into logs. 

1699 Damiter Voy. II. 11. 80 A Tree.. so thick that after 
it is log’d it remains still too great a Burthen for one Man. 
1836 Backwoods of Canada 101 After the trees have been 
chopped, cut into lengths, drawn together, or logged, as we 
call it. 1848 Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 26 Only a little 
spruce and hemlock beside had been logged here. 
absol. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. m. ii. {1849) 87 The settlers 
, . were busy logging and burning. 1848 Thoreau Maine 
IV. (18941 97 We turned our backs on Chesuneook, which 
McCauslin had formerly logged on. 1873 Michigan Rep. 
XXXV II. 408 He was logging on the .. Manistee River. 

2 . To lay out (a road] with a layer of logs. 

1893 Scribner's Mag. June 706/1 Road-makers logout the 
road to its proper width. 

3 . + a. trans. Of water : To lie in (a ship) so as 
to reduce it to the condition of a log ; in quot. absol. 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV, Ixxxvi. 10 Several 
feet of under-water logging in her hold, 
to. intr. To lie like a log. 
a 1813 A. Wilson Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 269 By slow 
degrees the sinking breezes die, And on the smooth still flood 
we logging lie. 1864 [see Logging ppl. aX). 
f 4 . Mil. To inflict on [a soldier) the punishment 
of the log (see Log sbj 2 b). Obs. 

*816 C. James Mi/it. Diet. (ed. 4) s.v., To Log., is a 
punishment which is inflicted in some dragoon or hussar 
regiments for indisciplined and disorderly conduct. 

5 . Naut. To enter (esp. the distance run by a 
ship) in a log or log-book; hence gen., to record. 
Also with down , tip. 

*823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xxxiv. (1869) 149/2 I’ve logged 
many a hard thing against your name. 1852 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXII. 94 He has just logged down, in a plain 
manner, what he noticed on the road. 1880 N. H. Bishop 
4 Months Sneak-Box 106, I . . went into camp behind an 
island, logging with pleasure my day's run at sixty-seven 
miles. 1884 Pall Mall G, 6 Oct. 8 The weather was logged 
at midnight, ‘ Light, clear, passing showers 
absol. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Apr. Hunting 376, I have 
got on very slowly since logging up last. 

b. Of a vessel : To traverse (a certain distance) 
by log-measurements. 

1883 E. F. Knight Cruise Falcon (1887) 32 This day we 
logged 160 miles. 1892 Daily Tel, 29 Dec. 5/1 In one day 
she hardly logged as much as a hundred knotts. 

e. To enter the name of (a man as an offender) 
in a log-book, with a penalty attached. Hence, 
to fine. 

1889 Times 10 Sept, xo/5 The understanding ..was that 
the penalties for logging should not be enforced. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Aug. 2/1 Taken before the captain on the bridge 
and ‘ logged’ to the extent of from five to twenty shillings. 
1892 _ Labour Commission Gloss., Logging offences , the 
entering . . in the ‘ official log ’ of British vessels of offences 
committed by members of the crew. 1899 F. T, Bullen 
Log Sea-waif c&a I’ll log ye to-morrow. 

■fQ. intr. ? To be ‘ like a log’, be sluggish. Obs. 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman cCAlf. 11. 133 Which 
kinde of Phrase, your old women in Spaine vse to their 
children, when they goe sneakingly and fearfully about any 
businesse. A nda, anda, que par see que vas a hurtar ; Get 
thee gone, get thee gone, thou goest logging and dreamingly 
about it, as if thou wentest a filching. 

7 . Austral. Mining. To log ttp : To make a log 
support for the windlass. 


1890 ‘Rolf Boldrewood ’ Mined s Right v, 34 We. .had 
logged up and made a start with another shaft. 

Log (lpg), vX dial. [? Onomatopoeic. Cf. rog, 
Rock v.] trans. To rock, move to and fro. b. 
intr. To oscillate. 

1808 Polwhele Comish-Eng. Foe. 45 note. This enormous 
mass, from its peculiarity of position, may be easily logged 
to and fro. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Log, to oscillate. 

Log, dial, lorm of Lug (worm). 

Log, short for Logarithm. 

Logan berry (lt?“-gan be-ri). [Named after 
Judge Logan , U.S.A., by whom it was first grown.] 
A fruit obtained by a cross between the raspberry 
and blackberry. 

1900 Speaker 6 Oct. xx/xMr. Forrester, .showed me some 
very fine hybrids, called Logan berries, between the rasp- 
berry and the blackberry. 1902 Daily Chron. 28 Mar. 3/3 
The blackberry, the loganberry, the wiueberry, and aLlied 
fruits. 

Loganite (ltm’ganait). Min. [Named by T. S, 
Hunt, 1 8,5 1, in honour of Sir W. Logan.] An 
altered hornblende, near penninite in composition. 

1863 Carpenter in Intell. Observ. No. 40. 286 Loganite 
(dark-green silicate of magnesia). 

Logan-stone (Ip-ganstfim). Also loggan- 
ston.3, logan. [f. logan — Logging ppl. a.- + 
Stone.] A rocking- stone. 

*759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. Cornwall 4 This 
stone .. was a Logan or Rocking-stone. 1808 Polwhele 
Cornish-Eng. Vac. 45 Logan, shaking. A logan stone, a 
rocking moving stone. [1824 : see Logging ppl.ad\ 1826 
Carrington Dartmoor 66 Near the edge Of the loud brawl- 
ing stream a Logan stands Haply self-poised. 1831 Fon- 
blanque Eng. under 7 Adndnistr. 11837) II. 79 Like the 
Logan stones, which the finger of a child may move. 1859 
H. Kingsley G. Hantlyn xxxiv. (igoo) 181/2 Strong as your 
famous lieutenant who capsized the logan stone. 1881 J. 
Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xv, The big loggan-stone that had 
stood in front., was upset, and fallen into the galley. [x88x : 
see Logging ppl.a.' 2 ] 

Logacedic (l^gap-dik), a. [ad. late L. logace- 
dicus , ad. Gr. RoyaoiSttc-us, f. hoy-os speech, prose 
-i- dot 8x7 song (as standing between the rhythm of 
prose and of poetry).] Epithet of various metres 
in which dactyls are combined with trochees. 
Also quasi-jA, a logaoedic verse. 

1844 Major Guide Gr. Trag. (ed. 2) 159 The Glycm/eus, 
which has a logacedic order *853 Linvvood Greek Tragic 
Metresqq Anapaestic Logaoedics are identical in their rhythm 
with. . Logaoedic Dactyls. 1879 J. W. White tr. Schmidt's 
Rhythmic Metric § 21, 65 Chorees and logaoedics can be 
extended to Series of six measures. 1883 Jkbb CEdipus 
Tyran. Introd. 72 The essential difference between choreic 
and logaoedic rhythm is that of ictus. 

t Lo’garism. Obs. [Corruption of Logarithm, 
after sbs. in -ism.] = Logarithm (in the earlier 
quots. used blunderingly). 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) Ep. Ded., If any 
one be minded to learn the .. art of Brachygraphie, Steno- 
graphic, Logarisme or any Art whatsoever. 1649 G. Daniel 
Triuarch., Hen. IF, xix, Diuision (whose Arethmetieke 
Makes but a Logarisme to perplex The world). 1684 Cocker 
in Land. Gaz. No. 1985/4. His Artificial Arithmetick, shew- 
ing the Genesis and Fabrick of Logarisms. 

Logarithm ( 1 ^’gariJ/m). Math. Also / erron. 
logorythm. [ad, mod.L. logarithm-us (Napier, 
1614), f. Gr. Koy-os word, proportion, ratio + api$jj. 6 s 
number. 

Napier does not explain his view of the literal meaning of 
logarithnms . It is commonly taken to mean ‘ratio-number’, 
and as thus interpreted it is not inappropriate, though its 
fitness is not obvious without explanation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Napier may have used Aoyos merely in the sense of 
‘ reckoning ‘ calculation ’ (cf. Logistic).] 

One of a paiticular class of arithmetical functions, 
invented by John Napier of Merchiston (died 1617), 
and tabulated for use as a means of abridging cal- 
culation. The essential property of a system of 
logarithms is that the sum of the logarithms of 
any two or more numbers is the logarithm of their 
product. Hence the use of a table of logarithms 
enables a computer to substitute addition and sub- 
traction for the more laborious operations of multi- 
plication and division, and likewise multiplication 
and division for involution and evolution. 

The word is now understood to refer only to systems in 
which the logarithm of any number a x is x, a being a con- 
stant which is called the base of the system. The logarithms 
(of sines) tabulated by Napier himself were not logarithms 
in this restricted sense, but were functions of what are now 
called the Napierian (also Neperian ) , hyperbolic, or natural 
logarithms, the base of which, denoted by the symbol s or 
e, is 2'7i82&H-. This system is still in use for analytical 
investigations, but for common purposes the system used is 
that invented by Napier's friend Henry Briggs (died 1630), 
the base of which is xo; the Briggsian or Briggian 
logarithms are also known as common or decimal logarithms. 
For binary, Gaussian logarithm , see the adjs. Logistic 
logarithms (see quot. *795) also called proportional 
logarithms. 

In mathematical notation ‘the logarithm of’ is expressed 
by the .abbreviation ‘log’ prefixed to numeral figures or 
algebraical symbols. When necessary, the base of the 
system is indicated by adding an inferior figure: thus 
* login a ' means ‘ the logari thm of a to the base 10 ’. 

[1614 Napier {title) Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis 
descriptio. ..] 16x5-16 H. Briggs in Ussher's Lett. (1686)36 
Napper, Lord, of Markinston, hath set my .Head and Hands 
a Work, with his new and admirable Logarithms. 1616 
E. W right tr. Napier's Logariihmus Ded., This new 


course of Logarithmes doth cleane take away all the 
diffieuitye that heretofore hath beene in mathematical! 
calculations.. X631 H. Briggs Logarithm. A rithm. i.xThe 
Logar. of 1 is o. Ibid. 2 The Log. of proper, fractions is 
Defective. 1.632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady j. 1, Sir Interest. . 
will tell you instantly, by Logorythmes, The utmost profit of 
a stock imployed. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Mathcseos 
173 Mr. Halley, .has.. drawn a very curious Method for 
Constructing Logarithms. 1793 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v. 
Logarithms, Logistic Logarithms, are certain Logarithms 
of sexagesimal numbers or fractions, useful in astronomical 
calculations. 1827 Scott Napoleon VI. 80 Bonaparte said 
that his favourite work was a book of logarithms. rx86ij 
in Circ. Sci I. 319/1 This advantage, which the base 10 has 
over any other, was first seen and applied by Briggs... ; the 
logarithms are, therefore, sometimes called the * Briggian 
Logarithms ’. 

logaritlunal (l*?gari’|)ma.l), a. rare. [f. Lo- 
garithm -r -AH.] - Logarithmic. 

1630 R. Delamain Grammaiogia To Rdr., To shadow 
out to the more learned the quintessence of this Logaryth- 
mall projection in Circles. 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 
90 By logarithmal numbers. 

+ Logarr thmancy. Obs. rare —K [f. Logar- 
ithm + -mancy.] (See quot.) 

1632 Gaijle Magastrom. xix. 165 Logarithmancy, [or 
divining] by Logarithmes. 

t Logarithme tic, a. Obs. rare- a . =next, 
1721 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Logaritlmietical (Ipgarijme-tikal), a. ? Obs. 
[f. Logarithm, on the analogy of Arithmetical.] 
*=■ Logarithmic. 

1621 W. Jameson (title) Account of John Neper’s Logarithm 
metical Triginometriae (in stud Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. 
201). 1685 J. Hawkins Cocker's Decimal Ariih. 11. i. 203 
Logarith metical Arithmetick is an Artificial use of numbers, 
invented for ease in Calculation. 1690 Leybourn Curs. 
Math. 191 Logarithmetical or Proportional Scales. 1824 
New Monthly Mag. XI. 416 Ye who learn logarithmetical 
rules at Cambridge. 

Hence Logaritlmie'tically adv. 

1775 in Ash. c 1850 Rudim. Nttziig. (W eale) 144 The sliding 
rule is. .graduated logarithmetically. 

Logarithmic (.lpgari-[>mik), a. (and sb.) Math. 
[f. Logarithm + -ic. Cf. F. logarithm! que.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to logarithms. Also 
in logarithmic sine, tangent , secant , etc., used (some- 
what incorrectly) to denote the logarithm of the 
function named ; opposed to natural. 

Logarithmic ctirve (or line), a curve having its ordinates 
in geometrical progression and its abscissas in arithmetical 
progression, so that the abscissas are the logarithms of the 
corresponding ordinates. Logarithmic ellipse, hyperbola 
(see quots. 18511, Logarithmic spiral, a spiral which inter- 
sects all its radiants at the same angle. 

1698 Keill Exam. Tk. Earth (1734) 243 The Applicate 
of the Logaritbmick curve DEF, 1706 W. Jones Syn, 
Palmar. Matkeseos 261 The Curve describ’d by their In- 
tersection is called the Logarithmic Line. . . A Point from 
the Extremity thereof, moving towards the Centre with 
a Velocity decreasing in a Geometric Progression, will 
generate a Curve called the Logarithmic Spiral. 175a 
Robertson in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 100 Now subtract the 
logarithmicversed sines of such degrees, .as are intended to 
be put on the scale, from the logarithm versed sine of 180 0 . 
1797 Encycl. Brit. II. 423/2 Constructing logarithmic tables 
to facilitate their [sc. astronomers] calculations. 1831 J. 
Booth Elliptic integrals Pref., I have named them [two 
curves] the spherical parabola, and the logarithmic ellipse... 
The latter [may be traced] on a paraboloid of revolution. 
ibid. 159 If a right cylinder, standing on a plane hyperbola 
as a base, be substituted for the elliptic cylinder, the curve 
of intersection with the paraboloid may be named the loga- 
rithmic hyperbola. 1878 Clifford Elem. Dynamic 1. 78 A 
point is said to have logarithmic motion on a straight line 
when the distance from a fixed point on the line is equally 
multiplied in equal times. x88x Maxwell Elecir. $ Magn. 
II. 347 Another point which moves with uniform angular 
velocity in a logarithmic spiral. 

b. Pertaining to the logarithmic curve. 

1873 R. F. Martin tr. Havgez' Winding Mach. 17 A 
round steel rope of logarithmic form .. would weigh only 
1594 kilogs. 

B. sb. = Logarithmic curve or line. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., Let AVD he a logarith- 
mic, and its ordinates AB, VC, DQ. 1797 Brougham in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVI1I. 396 The common logarithmic 
has its subtangent constant. 

Logaritlimical Ogari-Jmikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] = Logarithmic. Logarithmical scales 
(see quot. 1727 -41). 

1631 H. Briggs {title Logarithmicall Arithmetike. x66s-6 
Phil. Trans. I. 215 The Logarithmical Tangent-line. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl., Proportional scales, called also 
logarithmical scales, are the artificial numbers or logar- 
ithms, placed on lines, for the ease and advantage of 
multiplying, dividing, &c. by means of compasses, or of 
sliding-rules, 1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 143 That 
line.. which is now commonly known by the name of the 
logarithmical curve. 1799 Young in Phil. Trans. XC. 150 
The inner circle L is divided into 30103 parts, corresponding 
with the logarithmical parts of an octave. 1812 -x6 Play- 
fair Nat, Phil. II. 47 Formulas . . more convenient for 
logarithmical calculation. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. . IV. 
in. viii. §8. 7 Thus reducing the error, which, strictly 
speaking, must always exist from the principle of logarith- 
mical construction, to an almost infinitesimal fraction. 

Hence Loguri-thmically adv. , by the use of 
logarithms ; in logarithmic proportions. 

1760 Pemberton in Phil. Trans. LI, 923 The present 
methods of computing logarithmically an angle from the 
three sides of a spherical triangle given. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 328 Expressing this equation logarithmi- 
cally. 1875 Jevons Money xxiv. 332 The ratios in which 


LOGARXTHMOTECHNY. 

their gold pieces have changed would be calculated logari- 
thmically. 

+ Logarithmotechiiy. Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. 
mod.L. logarithmotechnia (N. Mercator, 1668), f. 
logarithm-us Logarithm + Gr. rkx vr t art.] The art 
of calculating or making logarithms. 

1724 in Bailey ; 1775 in Ash ; and in some mod. Diets. 

Lo-g-book. 

X. Naut. A book in which the particulars of a 
ship’s voyage (including her rate of progress as in- 
dicated by the log) are entered daily from the log- 
board. Hence transf. and fig., a journal of travel. 

a 1679 Sir J. Moore Syst. Math. (1681) I. 271 A Book 
called a Traverse Book or Log Book. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp . , Log-book, at sea, a book ruled and columned like the 
log-board. 1779 Boswell Let. to Johnson 7 Nov., My 
Chester journal . . is truly a log-book of felicity. 1821 
Byron Diary Wks. (1846) 677/1 This additional page of 
life's log-book. 1889 Clark Russell Marooned (1890) 146 
The mate’s log-book was upon the table. 

2. Tailoring. = Log sb. 7. 

1869 Senior tr. Comte de Paris’ Trades' Unions 169 It was 
agreed that thenceforth payment should be by piecework, 
according to a tariff called the log-book. 

3 . A kind of journal of proceedings which the 
master of a public elementary school is required to 
keep. 

1872 in Riee-Wiggin St Graves Elem. Sch. Manager (1879) 
220 Occasional deviations from the table .. should be noted 
by the teacher in the log-book. 1882 Education Code 4 The 
log-book . . must be kept by the principal teacher, who is 
required to enter in it from time to time such events as the 
introduction of new books [etc.], 
t Iioge Obs. Cant. [? Short for Horologe.] 
A watch. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Logo, a Watch, I suppose 
from the French Horloge. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 1783 
Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue s.v., He filed a cloy of a loge, 

. .he picked a pocket of a watch. 

II Loge ' l (ldu.5). [Fr. : see Lodge rA] 

1 . A oooth, stall. 

1749 Chesterf. Let. 25 Apr., Misc. Wks. 1777 II. 357 The 
several logos are to be shops for toys, limonades,glaces, and 
other rajfraichissanens. 

2 . A ‘ box ’ in a theatre or opera-house. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. I. 108 1 The Rose) He told me, 
it was some poor Abbe in one of the upper Ioges. 1818 C. 
Clairmont in Dowden Life Shelley (1887) II. 192, I could 
not even perceive the faces of those who sat in the loge next 
to ours. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxix, George was 
out of the box in a moment, and he was even going to pay 
his respects to Rebecca in her loge. 1863 Ouida Held fin 
Bondage (1870) 50, I did the grand tier deliberately, going 
from loge to loge. 

-loger (lod^si), the ending of a few words which 
are virtually adapt! tions of actual or assumable 
Gr. words in -A070S (L. - logics ) : see -logue, -logy. 
The oldest of these is astrologer (14th c.) ; it is 
uncertain whether this was f. L. astrolog-us + -er 1 
(in which case it is an unusually early example of 
atypeof derivation afterwardscommon),or whether 
it was f. astrology + -erI (cf. the similar formation 
of astronomyer, astronomer). On the analogy of 
this word, -loger was applied in a few instances to 
form personal designations correlative with words 
in -logy, - logic fil, as in chronologer, \ geo loger, 
philologer (obsolescent), \theologer ( horologer is of 
different formation). The suffix is no longer a 
living formative, being superseded by -logist. 

+ Logss. Obs. Cant. (See quot.) 

x6io Rowlands Martin Mark-all E 2 b, A Peager of 
Loges, one that beggeth with counterfeit writings. Ibid. 
E 3 Loges, a passe or warrant. 

Loggage, obs. form of Luggage. 

Lo'ggat, logget. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
6-7, 9 loggst, (7 logat, loclcat), 8-9 loggat. 
[app, some kind of derivative of Log .rA 1 ] 

1 . An old game (see quot. 1773) ; also the missile 
used in the game. (See Loggerhead 5.) 

_ [xS4t : Implied in Loggating.] 1581 Lamiiarde Eiren. in. 
Si. (1518)353 Bowles, Closh,Coites, Loggets orotherunlawfull 
Games. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. iqo Did these bones cost no 
more the breeding, but to play at Loggets with 'em 7 mine ake 
to thinkeon’t. x 5 xa Dekker If it be not good Wks. 1873 III. 
315, 200 crownes?! halost as much at loggets. 1703 T. Brown 
To J. Haines in Call. Poems n<j What though they ne’er 
broke Jest, or Pate at Lockets, They've Senes enough, for 
all that, in their Pockets. 1773 Steevkns in Shaks. Wks. 
X. 3x5 This is a game played in several parts of England 
even at this time. A stake is fixed into the ground ; those 
who play, throw loggats at it, and he that is nearest the 
stake, wins: I have seen it played in different counties at 
their sheep-shearing feasts. 1858 Sat. Rev. 17 Apr. 401/1 
Let us take the case of a fine old English gentleman in a 
country house on a wet day in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. After he had. .played at bowls or loggats till his 
arms ached, how was he to pass the time till supper? 

2 . A pole, heavy stake. 

1600 Holland Livyxxx. x. 746 The enemies from out of 
the Carthaginian ships, began to cast out certaine loggets 
[on'g.asseres] with yronhooKesat the end (which thesouldiors 
use to call Harpagones) for to take ho, cl upon the Roman 
ships. 1613 Markham Eng. Husbandman r. n. ix. 79 
Beating of fruit downe with long poales, loggets, or suen 
like. 1633 B, Jonson Tale T-ub iv. vi, Now are they tossing 
of his legs and arms, Like loggets at a pear-tree. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb., as loggat -ground ; loggat- 
playing adj. 
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1793 Blount in Reed's Shaks. XV. 305 note, A loggat- 
ground, like a skittle-ground, is strewed with ashes, but is 
more extensive. 1884 Black Jud. Shakes, iii, None of your 
logget-playing, tavern-jesting, come-kiss-me-Moll lovers, 
t Lo'ggating. Obs. In 6 legating, [f. prec. + 
-ingLJ Playing at the game of 1 loggats 
1541 Act 33 Hen. VI IT, c. 9 § x Sondrie newe and crafty 
Gaines and Playes, as logatinge in the Feildes, slydethrifte 
otherwise called shovegrote. 

Logged ,lpgd ), ppl. a. [f. Log v. + -ed 1.] a. 
Reduced to the condition ot a log ; lit. and fig. 
rendered incapable of action or movement. Of 
water: Stagnant. Of a vessel : Water-logged, b. 
Of land : Cleared by hewing the timber into logs. 

c 1820 N. Eng. Hist. 4 Gen. Register (1891) XLV. 273 
With deliberate aim, I kill one [Indian] and leave the other 
log _;M. 1838 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jrnl. I. 265/2 Should 

she happen to get logged, there would be perhaps a diffi- 
culty in bringing her to the proper steer again. 1880 Dis- 
raeli Endym. lxiii, We should find employment . . in other 
countries, even if the States were logged. 1889 19 th Cent. 
Oct. 702 Dippers [birds] will not long stay where the water 
is slow or logged. 1901 Scotsman 29 Oct. 9/2 The assump- 
tion that the logged .. areas contained the same average 
quantity of timber per acre as the forests still standing. 

Logger (lp'gs-ij, sbX N. Amer. [f. Log v. + 
-eu l. j One who fells timber or cuts it into logs ; 
a lumuerman. 

1734 New. Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1870) IV. 840 Many 
Towns raising a generall Contribution among the Logers 
for him. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie II. i. 7 It will not be 
long before an accursed band of choppers and loggers will 
be following. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 114 Life among 
the loggers, .seems the very ideal of healthy independence. 
19a oChamb. Jrnl. Ser. vi III. 681/2 One hundred and fifty- 
four thousand feet of timber, which an average gang of 
loggers would cut down in about eight days. 

Logger (Ip'gsi), sbf dial. [app. a word in- 
vented as expressing by its sound the notion of 
something heavy and clumsy. Cf. Log sbX Al- 
though of late appearance in quots. it is prob. the 
source of Loggerhead, Loggery.] a. A heavy 
block of wood fastened to the leg of a horse to pre- 
vent it straying (1777 in Eng. Dial. Diet.), b. 
Lumps of dirt on a ploughboy’s feet ( Wiltsh . 
Gloss. 1893), e. ‘ Meat which is sinewy, skinny, 
lumpy, “chunky”, or not worth cooking’ ( War - 
■wicksh. Gloss. 1896). 

Logger [L'gsi), sbf In 5 logour, 9 loggar. 

[? f. Logger v .] In pi. ‘ Stockings without feet, 
tied up with garters and hanging down over the 
ankles ’ (Jam ). 

1489 Ld. Treas, Acc. Scott. (1877) I. 149 Item, for vii elne 
of quhyte to be logouris to the King, the tyme his leg wes 
sayre . . xxviij^. 

Lo-ggar, a. Obs. exc. dial. [? Back-formation j 
from Loggerhead.] Thick, heavy, stupid. 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 9 My head too heavy was, and 
logger, Ever to make a Pettifogger. 1781 J. Rht.ey Grig. 
Lett. xix. 100, I would have seized you by both ears . . and 
given your logger head forty-five severe knocks against the 
pavement. x8ia P. Forbes Poems 73 (E. D. D ) Wow, man, 
ye’r like Davy Spence Wi’ logger head. Ibid. 86 They 
sigh, an 1 shake their logger head, An’ cry all’s over 1 

Logger (Jfrg3.i), v. Sc. and dial. Also AVr. 
loggar. [? An imitative formation ; cf. Log v, 
and -ER S.] intr. a. ‘ To hang loosely and largely’ 
(Jam.), b. * To walk with a lax gait or in a loose- 
jointed, swayingfashion’ ( Northumbld . 
c. To shake as a wheel which has been loosened 
(Forby Voc. E. Anglia). Hence J Lo'ggerand 
ppl. a., ? straddling. 

111470 Henryson M or. Fab. tin. {Frog Mouse') vii, Hir 
loggerand leggis and her harsky hyde. 

Loggerhead (lp-gathed). Also 8 (sense 3) 
•heat. [f. Logger sbfi + Head.] 

1 . A thick-headed or stupid person; a block- 
head. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. xv. iii. 204 Ah you whoreson logger- 
head, you were borne to doe me shame. 1595 Eng. Tripe- 
wife (1881) 168 That shee should sweare . . that she would 
neuer marrie with the Grocer he was such a logger-head. 
x6ix Cotgr., Tes/e de boeuf. a ioulthead, . . logerhead; one 
whose wit is as little as his head is great. 1708 PIearne 
Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 107 A pitiful], sneaking, whining 
Puritan, related to y 6 Loggerhead at Lambeth, a 1754 
Fielding Fathers V. iv, It is almost a pity to hinder these 
two loggerheads from falling foul of one another. 1790 
Malone Shaks. Wks., 7 'wel. IT. 11. iii. xy note, The picture 
of rue three. I believe Shakspeare had in his thoughts a 
common sign, in which two wooden heads are exhibited, with 
this inscription under it : ‘ We three loggerheads be’. The 
spectator or reader is supposed to make the third. 1821 
Joseph the Book-Man 25 While loggerheads, most dignified, 
Are soon to wealth and rank allied. 1892 West Curnbld. 
Times Christm. No. 4/1 (Curnbld. Gloss. 1899) Keep off 
them rods yeh gert loggerheeds. 

b. A local coin or token (see quot. 1799). 

1797 Sporting Mag. X. 222 The dollars which now circu- 
late through that part of the country [Wales] go by the 
name of Loggerheads. 1799 J. Conder Provincial Coins 205 
[Coins issued within the last 20 years] Loggerheads ( White 
Metal). Ofbverse], A Cart under a Gallows, and three Men 
hanging, ‘ The End of three Loggerheads ’. 

2 . A head out of proportion to the body; a large 
or * thick ’ head. Chiefly fig. ; also inphr. to join, 
lay loggerheads together. (See also Logger a ) 

1598 E. Goilpin Skial, (1878) 52 Plis body is so fallen 


LOGGERHEAD. 

away and leane, That scarce it can his logger-head sustaine. 
1667 Dryden Sir Martin Mar-alt 1. i, Now, could I break 
my own logger-head. 1706 [E. Ward] Wooden World Dis. 
sected( 1708) 15 These two often join Logger-heads together, 
and broach more pernicious Contrivances. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison (1781) I. iv. 15 Let us retire, and lay our two 
loggerheads together. 1816 Scott Antiq. xlii, I have been 
following yon in fear of finding your idle loggerhead knocked 
against one rock or other. 

ii. An iron instrument with a long handle and a 
ball or bulb at the end used, when heated in the 
fire, for melting pitch and for heating liquids. 

1687 in Strype Stew’s Snrv. Land. (17201 II. v. xviii. 288/2 
Not to suffer Pitch, Tar, Rozin, &c. to be heated on board 
by Fire, Loggerhead Shot, or any other thing. 1732 Act 
5 Geo. It, c. 20 § 4 If any Master . . shall . . cause or permit 
to be heated or melted by Fire, Logger Heat, Shot . . any 
Pitch, Tar, Rosin, Grease [etc.]. 1760 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 
158/2 We put hot logger heads in buckets of tar and pitch. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Logger-head, an iron for heat- 
ing tar. 1860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. v, Three or four 
loggerheads (long irons clubbed at the end) were always 
lying in the fire in the cold season, waiting to be plunged 
into sputtering and foaming mugs of flip, xgoo Alice M. 
Earle Stage Coach <y tavern Days v. 108 Into this 
mixture [flip] was thrust and stirred a red-hot loggerhead, 
made of iron and shaped like a poker. 

4 . * An upright rounded piece of wood , near the 
slern of a whale-boat, for catching a turn of the 
line to’ (Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867). Also 
transf. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiii. 30 The saddles . . have 
large pommels or loggerheads in front, round which the 
‘ lasso ’ is coiled when not in use. 1850 Scokesby Ckeever's 
Whalem. Adv. ix. (1859) 116 It passes. .around a post called 
the loggerhead, firmly secured to the frame of the boat. 
1898 F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot 39, 1 looked for the 
rushing of the line round the loggerhead (a stout wooden 
post built into the boat aft), 
b. (See quot.) 

1836 Hebert Engin. <$• Meek. Encycl. II. 702 The beam 
or loggerhead, for the purpose of transmitting the motion of 
the piston to the pumps in the mine. 

5 . ? = Loggat. 

1871 G. R. Cutting Student Life Amherst Coll. 112 The 
game of 1 loggerheads ’ has become obsolete, in this part of 
the country. . , A ‘ loggerhead ’ was a spherical mass of wood, 
with a long handle, and the game consisted of an attempt 
to hurl this towards a fixed stake, in such a manner as to 
leave it as near as possible. 

6. As the popular name of various heavy-headed 
animals, a. (Also loggerhead turtle, f tortoise.) 
A species of turtle, Thalassochelys caretta. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbarities (1673) 4 The Loggerhead Turtle. 
1697 Dampikr l oy. (1729) I. 103 There are 4 sorts of sea 
turtle.. .The Loggerhead is so call’d, because it hath a great 
head. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 30 On the 24th we 
caught a large loggerhead tortoise, a 1845 Hood Turtles 
vii, Poor loggerheads from far Ascension ferried ! 1884 
Girl’s Own Paper Feb. 227/1 A rarer kind [of tortoise-shell] 
is derived from the loggerhead turtle, a native of the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic. 1895 Royal Nat. hist. V. 83 
The Lhird, and probably the largest species of turtle, is the 
loggerhead ( Thalassochelys caretta), easily recognised by 
its enormous head. Ibid. 84 The Mexican loggerhead (T. 
kempi), from the Gulf of Mexico, differs in [etc], 

b. applied to (a) two species of tyrant-bird 
inhabiting Jamaica, Pitangus caudifascialus and 
Myiarckus validus or crinitus ; (fit) a N. American 
shrike, Lanius ludovicianus or carolinensis ; fi) 
a large cluck of the Falkland Islands, Tachyeres or 
Micropterus cinercus, the I\ace-horse or Steamer- 
duck. 

1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 128 In the Island of 
Barbadoes, and the adjacent Islands, are certain birds bigger 
than Sparrows, with a very great head, called by the Eng- 
lish Logerheads and Counsellors. 1713 Ray Syn. Aviuni 
185 Sitta sett Ficus cinereus major , capite nigro. A Log- 
gerhead. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II, 300 [Sitta, sett picus 
Ray] They, .let Men come so near them that they knock 
them down with Sticks, whence they have the Name of 
Loggerheads. 1775 Clayton Falkland Islands in Phil. 
Trans. LXVI. 104 Here is a species of ducks, called the 
loggerhead, from its large head. 1831 A. Wilson & Bona- 
parte Amer. Ornith. II. 86 Lanius carolinensis, Wilson. 
Lanins ludovicianus, Linnaeus. — Loggerhead Shrike. I bid. 
87 It is generally known by the name of the loggerhead. 

c. dial, applied to various fishes, as the bullhead; 
also to the tadpole. (See Eng. Dial. Diet.) 

x 775 Clayton in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 102 There are three 
or four species of the common loggerhead, or sculpa fish, 
common on the English coasts. 1880-4 F. Day Fishesll. 
179 Leuciscus cephalus. .. Large-headed dace; loggerhead, 

d. dial, applied to various large moths. 

1847 Halliwell, Loggerhead, the large tigermotb. North. 
1893 in Northumbld. Gloss. 1894 Heiton-le-Hole Gloss., 
Loggerhead, a clouded butterfly. Large moths are also 
sometimes called 1 loggerheads 1899 Curnbld. Gloss., 
Logger-heed, any kind of moth. The Ghost Moth. 

7 . dial. A plant of the genus Centaurea. 

1829 J. L. Knapp Jrnl. Nat. 25 The crop consists almost 
entirely of the common field scabious [Scabiosa succisa), 
logger-heads ( Centauria nigra) [etc.]. x866 Cockayne 
Lcechdoms III. 3x5 Saxon Names Plants, Bo lives, logger- 
heads, centaurea nigra, . . Loggerheads is a name I have 
often heard in Oxfordshire. 

8 . pi. in various phrases. + To fall , get, go to 
loggerheads : to come to blows, j '0 be at logger- 
heads-. to be contending about differencesof opinion; 
also, rarely, to come to loggerheads. 

[The use is of obscure origin ; peril, the instrument de- 
scribed in 3, or something similar, may have been used as 
a weapon.] 
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1680 Kirkman Eng. Rogue iv. 1. 6 They frequently 
nuarrell'd about their Sicilian wenches, and indeed .. they 
seem .. to be worth the going to Logger-heads for. 16S1 
Trial of S. Colledge 49 So we went to loggerheads together, 

I think that was the word, or Fisty-cuffs. 175s Smollett 
Q u ix. (1804) I. 66 The others . . went to loggerheads with 
Sancho, whom they soon overthrew. 1806 Jefferson Writ. 
(1840) IV. 63 In order to destroy one member of the ad- 
ministration, the whole were to be set to loggerheads. 1831 
T. W. Croker in C. Papers 23 Jan., I hear from London 
that our successors are at loggerheads. 1887 F rith A utobiog. 

I xx iv. 347 The Lord Chancellor.. and the Bishop came to 
loggerheads in the House of Lords. 

9 . attrib. or adj. = Logger-headed. 

1684 Luttrell Brief ReL (1857) I. 3 01 Tot sayeing col. 

Sidney’s jury were a loggerhead jury. 

10 . Comb. : loggerhead sponge, a West Indian 
sponge of inferior quality ; ‘ probably named from 
Loggerhead Key’ (Webster Suppl. 1902). 

Logger -headed (l^gaiheded), a. Also 8 lug- 
ger-headed. [f. Loggerhead (orparasynthetically 
f. Logger si/. 2 ) + -ed 2 .] 

1 . Thick-headed, stupid. 

1506 Shaks. Taut. Shr. iv. i. 128 You logger-headed and 
vnpollisht groomes. 1643 J. White 1st Cent. Scandal 
Priests 44 A company of logger headed fellowes. 1607 
Cotton Scctrron* iv. 107 Like a Logger-headed Lubber, 1831 
Trelawny Adv. Younger Son 1. 73Y0U logger-headed fellow. 

2 . Of animals : Having a large head. Logger- 
haded duck - Logger- head 6 b (e). 

1653 Whitson Angler ii. 62 Oh 1 it is a great loggerheaded 
Chub ! 1843 Darwin Yoy. Nat. ix. (1832) 200 In these 
[Falkland] Islands a great loggerheaded duck or goose 
(Anas brachyptera) . . is very abundant. i85r Zoologist 
XIX. 7603 The loggerheaded duck, whose wings .. are 
used as propelling fins in the water. 

transf. 1728 Vanbr. & Cibber Prov. Hush. it. 1, A great 
Lugger-headed Cart, with Wheels as thick as a brick Wall. 

t Loggersliip. nonce-wd. [f. Logger sbf + 
-ship.] Used as a derisive title for a sluggard. 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 11. xx, 1x8631 107 They 
[the Indian wives] must dresse it and . . see it eaten over 
their shoulders ; and their loggerships [#c. the husbands] 
having filled their paunches, their sweete lullabies scramble 
for their scrappes. 

tLo'ggerjr, a. Obs . [? Logger sb . 2 + -xb] 

Of rank growth. (Cf. Loggy a.) 

1641 Bust Farm. Bis. (Surtees) 52 But 20 or 22 stookes 
of large or loggery haver will bee a sufficient loade. Ibid. 
54 When barley is loggery and full of green es. 

Logget : see Loggat. 

Log geyn(g, obs. form of Lodging vbl. sb. 
Loggia (lp'dgia ; It. lg.llja). PI. loggias, 
It. loggia. Also 8 erron. log(g)io. fa. It. loggia : 
see Lodge sb . J A gallery or arcade having one or 
more of its sides open to the air. 

1742 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 3' III. rrg Temples and 
Loggio’s, built in many delightful Recesses. 1762 Kames 
Elein. Crit. (1774) II. 459 A login laying the house open 
to the north, contrived in Italy for gathering cool air. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Yertue's A need. Paint. (J786) I. 
250 This mansion was .. much improved by Sir Francis 
Bacon, who added Italian porticos, and loggias. 1834 Beck- 
ford Italy I.116 Carved into as many grotesque wreaths 
of foliage as we admire in the loggie of Raphael. 1838 
Civil Eng. Sf Arch. Jrnl. 1. 329/2 A small loggia, formed by 
three open arches resting upon coupled columns. X851 
Ruskin Stones Yen. I, xix. § xvi, In Italy the staircase is 
often in the open air, surrounding the interior court of the 
house, and giving access to its various galleries or loggias. 
1883 — Art of Eng. v. 164, I have lived in marble palaces 
and under frescoed loggie. 

XiOgghl ( 1 ^'gin). dial. A bundle (of straw). 
n^Museum Rust. IV. xxx. 140 A good thresher can 
make up his logging of two sheaves with sufficient neatness 
to please the nicest keeper of racers in the north. 1835 J. C. 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 724/2 Loggin (Yorks.), a bundle of 
straw about 14 lbs. 1837 C. B. Robinson Gloss, to Best's 
Farm. Bis. (Surtees) 181 They set up a loggin on end. 

Logging ( 1 ^'girj), vbl. sb. [f. Log 57. 1 -t- -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of felling timber or hewing it into 
logs. Also concr. A quantity of timber felled. 

1706 NemHampsh. Prov. Papers (1863) III. 337 Those 
whose livelihood chiefly consists in Lodging and working 
in the woods. 1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xvii. (1869) 
74/1 , His piles, or to use the language of the country, his 
logging. i 83 i Chicago Times 16 Apr., It has been a hard 
winter for logging. 1893 Crockett Bog-Myrtle 400 During 
his student days he combined the theory of theology witn 
the practice of ‘ logging ’. 

2 . (S-e quot., and cf. log-rolling 2.) 

1817 Jefff.rson Let.. 16 June in Writ. (1830) IV. 307 The 
barter of votes .. which with us is called ‘logging’, the 
term of the farmers for their exchanges of aid in rolling 
together the logs of their newly cleared grounds. 
ti. attrib. and Comb., as logging-camp , -path, -road, 
-shirt, -sled\ logging-bee U. S. (cf. Bee 1 4). 

2836 Backwoods of Canada 192 We called a *logging-bee ; 
we had a number of settlers attend . . to assist us. 1880 
N. II. Bishop 4 Months in Sneak-Box 248 Following 
M llk f° r a mile, we arrived at the Hogging-camp 
01 Mr. Chudeers. 1837 Thorealt Maine IY. (1894) 291 We 
.. were soon confused by numerous Hogging-paths. 1839 
4, J ackson 3 rd Rep. Geol. Maine 4t We. .walked along 
a logging road in the forest beside the stream. 1896 R. 
Kipling Seven Seas 112 Robin down the logging-road 
whistles ‘Come to me’. 1845 P. Parley's Ann. VI. 30 A 
coarse garment of hempen cloth, called a Hogging shirt. 
1741 New Hantpsh, Prov. Papers (1872) VI. 349 Sent our 
■“■tggage on *loging sleds to Rochester from Cochecho. 

Logging (lp-giij), ppl. a.i [f. Log v . 1 + -ing 2 .] 
That! ogs or lies like a log. 


1864 Wooi.ner My Beautiful Lady 6 The logging croco- 
diles’ Outrageous bulk. 

Logging (ty'S'Db ppl • < z - 2 See also Logan- 
stone. [i. Log z >. 2 + -ing 2 .] That rocks. Only 
in logging-rock, logging-stone. 

x8i8 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang. (1876) 148 The rude 
and primitive symbol of the logging rock. 1824 Hitchins & 
Drew Cornwall I. iv. § 4. 148 In the parish of Sithney . . 
stood a celebrated logging stone. 1881 Harpers A tag. 
Nov. 803 Logging-stones whose ponderous bulk sways at 
the touch of a woman's hand. 

Logging(e, obs. form of Lodging vbl. sb. 

+ Lo’ggish, a. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. Log sb . I + 

-iSH.j Heavy, sluggish. 

1642 Rogers Naarnan 2 To raise and elevate muddy and 
loggish spirits from the dunghill. 

Loggy (lf'gi), a. [f- Log sb. + -x.] 

f 1. (Jx a crop : Of strong growth, rank. (Cf. 
Loggerv a.) Obs. 

1620 Markham Farew. Husb. xvi. 141 A man may well 
mowe of good and deepe loggy medow, or of rough vneuen 
medow euery day one aker. 1635 — Eng. Husbandman n. 
n. vii.73'fheMedowor Hay which comes thereof, is so ranke, 
loggy, and fulsome in taste, that [etc.]. 

2 . Heavy ; sluggish in movement (Cf. Logyxz.) 

1847 lllustr. Lond. News 28 Aug. 142/1 They were beat 
.. by their slow, loggy stroke. 

Loggyne, -yng, obs. forms of Lodging vbl. sb. 

t Logh. Obs. Forms: 1 loh, 4 I003, * c 3 [OH 
l 6 h,*log,'l ** OFris. Idch place, OHO. luog, den, 
cave.] Place, stead. 

xx.. O. E. Citron, an. 779 (MS. F) Her AltSelbyrht arb’ 


fnrftferde & Eanbald was gehalgud an his loh. Ibid. an. 931 

hyt 


On his loh. c 1313 Shoreham v. 260 And set ne were hyt 
noijt y-no? One to agredy hyre I003 And heij ine heuere 
blysse. Ibid. vit. 436 Nou schal man be in hare k>3, And 
habbe ioye and blysse y-no3. 

Logh(e, I053, obs. var. Lough, Low. 

Logh(e, 1050, obs. pa. t, of Laugh v. 
lichen, obs. pa. pple. of Lie zl 2 
Logia : plural of Logion. 

-logiatl, an ending occurring first in theologian 
(a. OF. theologien, f. theologie : see -an, -ian), and 
hence adopted in a few mod. words to form sub- 
stantival personal designations correlative with the 
names of sciences in -logy. The words so formed 
(e.g. geologian, philologia.il) are now obs. or rare, 
being superseded by formations in -logist. 

Logic (lp'd^ik) , sb. Forms: 4-5 logik, 4-6 
logyk v e, 4-/ logike, logique, 6 logyeke, 6-7 
logicke, 7-8 logick, 6- logic, [a. F. logique 
(13th c.), ad. med.L. logica, ad. Gr. Koyuc) (first 
found in Cicero ; ellipt. for 77 Koyturj rtgoih ren- 
dered in med.L. by ars logica), fern, of Aoyucbs 
(whence L. logicus) pertaining to reasoning, f. \ 6 yos 
word, oration, reasoning, reason, etc. : see Logos. 
The word is current in all the mod. Rom. and Tent, 
langs. : Sp. logica, Pg., It., Du. logica, Sw. legika, 
Get - ., Da. logik. 

Cicero uses also logica neut. pi. — Gr. toL Aoyuca ‘logics’ 
(see 1 b below).] 

1 . The branch of philosophy that treats of the 
forms of thinking in general, and more especially 
of inference and of scientific method. (Prof. J. 
Cook Wilson.) 

The proper scope of this department of study has been and 
is much controverted, and books on ‘ logic’ differ widely in 
the range of subjects which they include. The definition 
formerly most commonly accepted is ‘ the art of reasoning 
for various modern definitions see the later quots. At all 
times the vulgar notion of ‘ logic ’ has been largely that it is 
a system of rules for convincing or confounding an opponent 
by argument. 

In the Middle Ages logic (or Dialectic, q.v.) was one of 
the three sciences composing the ‘ triviuui ’, the former of 
the two divisions of trie seven ‘ liberal arts ’. 

1362 Langl. P. PL b. xi. 127 Lo, logyk I lered hire and 
al pe lawe after. 01386 Chaucer Prnl. 286 A Clerk tl.er 
was of Oxenford also, That unto logik hadde longe ygo. 
1387 Trevisa Iiigden (Rolls) III. 251 Permenides satte ten 
3ere on a roche, and byfiomjt hym of he art of logik. *390 
Gower Con/'. III. 366 Sche marie him such a Silogime, That 
he foryat ai his logique. 1481 Caxton Aiyrr. 1. via, 34 The 
seconrie science is logyke...This science proueth the pro 
and the contra. 1551 T. Wilson Logike A 1 b, Logike is an 
arte to reason probahlie. 1393 Nashf. Christ’s T. 49 b. Law, 
Logique, and the Swizers, may be hir’d to fight for anybody. 
1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xviii. § 5 (1891) 179 Logic dif- 
fereth from rhetoric .. in this, that logic handleth reason 
exact and in truth, and rhetoric handleth it as it is planted 
in popular opinions and manners. 1707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-lVatch 12 Galen brings too much Logick into his 
Treatise of Pulses, and mentions the Predicaments [etc.]. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. i. (1869) II. 334 Logic, or the 
science of the general principles of good and bad reasoning. 
1837 Sir W. Hamilton Logic i. (1866) I. 4 Logic is the 
Science of the Laws of Thought as Thought. 1843 Mill. 
Logic Introd. (1846) g Logic is not the science of Belief, but 
the science of Proof, or Evidence, 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic 
i. 1 Logic may be most briefly defined as the Science of 
Reasoning. 

b, pi. in the same sense. (Cf. ethics, etc.) Not 
now in general use. 

1637 Gillespie En?. Pop. Cerem. in. vii. 120, I remember, 
that I heard in the logicks, of pars essentialis or Physica. 
1651 W. Jane E lku>v AnAa-rro? 247 The Libellers Logickes 
serves him to as Htle purpose, as his historie. 1698 ICeill 
Exam. Theory Earth. (1734) 89 The Theorist in this part 


has endeavoured to give us a proof of his great skill in 
Logicks. 1862 Dublin Univ. Cal. 48 The following books 
have been appointed for the Examination for Logical and 
Ethical Moderatorships : — Logics. Ail the Logics of the 
Undergraduate Course. 


II C. Used by translators and expounders of Hegel 
for : The fundamental science of thought and its 
categories (including metaphysics or ontology). 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 99/2 Hegel divides philosophy into 
three parts : — 1. Logic, or the science of the idea in and by 
itself. 1834 A. Tulic tr. Chalybiins' Speculat. Philos. 313 
Philosophy.. has_ three cardinal divisions,— the Logic, whtch 
with Hegel, as is readily seen, implies also Metaphysics ; 
the Philosophy of Nature ; and Philosophy of Mind. 1874 
W. Wallace Logic of Hegel i. § 9 Speculative Logic con- 
tains all previous Logic and Metaphysics. x8go W. S. 
Hough tr. Erdmann's Hist. Phil. II. 686 The fundamental 
science, which Hegel calls Logic, but remarks at the same 
time that it may equally well be called Metaphysics or 
Ontology. 

2 . A system or a particular exposition of logic ; 
a treatise on logic. Also, the science or art of 
reasoning as applied to some particular department 
of knowledge or investigation. 

1377^ Langl. P. PI. B. xn. 267 To lowe lybbyng men he 
larke is resembled ; Arestotle fie grete clerke suche tales he 
telleth ; Thus he lykneth in his logyk fie leste foule oute. 
1594 R. Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 125 b, They which write 
for the most part, do nothing but . . heape one on another 
Grammars, Rhetoxicks, Logicks, Institutions [etc.]. 1699 
Bentley Phal. xi. 296 If Mr. B. had studied his new Logic 
more and his Phalaris less ; he had made better work in 
the way of ^Reasoning. 1736 Burke Sabi. <5- B. Introd., 
Wks. I. 96 The logick of taste, if I may be allowed the 
expression. 1833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 163 The 
arbitrary laws of our present logics. 1838 — Logic App. 
(1866) II. 244 The Italian and Latin Logics of Genovesi are 
worthy of your attention. 1880 W. Wallace in Encycl. 
B>it. XI. 619/2 The logic of Hegel is the only rival to the 
logic of Avisiotle.. . His logic is an enumeration of the forms 
or categories by which our experiei.ee exists. 1882 R. 
Adamson ibid. XIV. 782 f x The metaphysical logic of Hegel, 
the empirical logic of Mill, the formal logic of Kant. 1884 
Mind J an. 123 1 n that speculative domain [Germany], Logics 
swarm as bees in spring-time. 

3 . Logical argumentation ; a mode of argumen- 
tation viewed as good or bad according to its con- 
formity or want of conformity to logical principles. 
To chop logic : see Chop v.- 8. Also, logical per- 
tinence or propriety. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Serin. Paules Crosse Pref. 7 Malice 
marres logike and charitie both. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1. iv. 15 This was the Logick of the Jews, when they ac- 
cused our Saviour unto Pilate. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. r. 
§150 But when they, .instead of giving were required to pay, 
and by a logic that left no man any thing which he might 
call his own. 1738 Johnson London 71, [I] A statesman’s 
logick unconvinced can hear. 1793 Gentl. Mag. 541/1 You 
will be astonished at the logick which could draw such an 
inference from that address. 1830 Macaulay Rob. Mont- 
gomery Ess. (1887) 140 We should be sorry to stake our faith 
in ahigher Power on Mr. Robert Montgomery’s logic. 1843 
Carlyle Past A Pr. in. v, Driven alike by its Logic, and its 
Unlogic. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems 1. 4 Gab. Depart J.uc, 
And where's the logic of ‘ depart ’ ? 1863 E. V. N ealk A nal. 
Th. A Nat. 33 As. .Sir William Hamilton argues with over- 
powering learning and logic. 1891 Daily News 23 Mar. 4/7 
England, as Mr. Disraeli once said, is not govei ned by logic, 
b. transf. A means of convincing or proving. 

1682 G. Topham Rome's Tradit. Ep. Ded., Bonner’s 
Logick, Fire and Faggot. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 239 
P 8 A certain Grand Monarch, .writ upon his Great Guns— 
Ratio ultima Regum, The Logick of Kings. 1816 Sporting 
Mag- XLVIII. 180 On setting to Lancaster cleanly hit 
Foid down ; when it was loudly vociferated ‘What do you 
think of that for logic’? 1839 E. FitzGerald tr. Omar 
xliii. (1899) 83 The Grape that can with Logic absolute The 
Two-and-iSeventy jarring Sects confute. 1869 J. Eadie 
Comm. Gal. 133 The logic of their facts was irresistible. 
1880 Daily Tel. 28 Oct., The ‘logic of events’ may prove 
too strong for them, and what reason could not effect neces- 
sity may enforce. 1901 Scotsman 14 Mar. 7/5 Their territory 
..was annexed to the British domain in consequence of the 
terrible logic of war. 

4 . attrib. — of or pertaining to logic. 

In some of the earlier quots. possibly a real adj, (like L. 
logicus , F. logique) = Logical x. 

1581 J. Hamilton Catholin Facile Traictise 19 Zung 
men neu cum out of the grammer or logic scholes. 1608 T; 
Morton Preamble Encounter 107, I haue now my Miti- 
gator vpon a Logicke racke. 16x3 Jackson Creed 11. ii. § 6 
Most of them, vsually penned in a base a;.d barbarous 
Logicke phrase. 1628 T. Spencf.r Logick 36 This dis- 
tinction, is received in all the Logick schooles. 1633 
Pagitt Christianogr. 11. vii. (1636) 79 Endeavoring to_ en- 
thrall us with, sophisticall arguments and Logick quirks. 
1632 Collinges Caveat for Prcf. (1653) A iij b, They would 
not endure to stand in a Logick forme. 1678 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles III. 8 Sin is not a mere nothing, but has some kind 
of logic positivitie or notional entitle. 1724 R. Wodrow 
Life J. Wodrcnv (1828) 18, I had a copy of Logick and 
Ethick Dictates in my father's hand among his school 
books. 1742 Young Pit. Th. ix. 865 Wouldst thou on meta- 
physic pinions soar? Or wound thy patience amid logic 
thorns? 1843 Carlyle Past A Pr. ill. v. 223 Questions in- 
soluble, or hitherto unsolved ; deeper than any of our Logic- 
plummets hitherto will sound. 1869 Browning Ring A Bk. 
vui. 243 He’ll keep clear of my cast, my logic-throw. 

5 . Comb. : 'j-lcgie-flsted a., having the band 
clenched, like Logic in personification (see Cic. 
Or at. xxxii. 11 3 ; Bacon Adv. Learn. II. xviii. § 5). 

1683 Kf.nnbtt tr. Erasm. on Folly 80 One, with an open- 
handed freedom e, spends all he lays hisfingers on ; another 
with a Logick-fi steel gripingness, catches at, and grasps all 
he can come within the reach o£. 
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f Lo' gic, a. Oh. rare ~ (But see Logic si. 4.) 
[ad. L. logicus (or F. logique ), a. Gr. Royucbs : see 
Logic j 0 .J = Logical a. 

1570 Levlns Manip. 121/24 Logicke, logic vs. 

-logic (l^'dgik), -logical (ipfosikal), endings 
originally occurring in adaptations (through F, and 
L.) of Gr. adjs. in -\vyucus, derived from adjs. and 
sbs. in -\070y, -Koyov, which have derivative nouns 
of quality or function in -\oyia, represented in Eng. 
by -logy. As the meaning of an adj. in -logical) 
may with substantial correctness be rendered by 
‘pertaining to — logy’, such adjs. are commonly 
apprehended as derivatives of the related sbs. (as 
if f. — logy + -ic). In general, the existence of a 
sb. in -logy now implies the potential existence of 
a correlative adj. in - logical (the exceptions being 
confined to a few of the older words, such as 
apology, which have corresponding adjs. of different 
formation). F or the difference in meaning between 
adjs. in -logic and the (now much more frequent) 
adj 5. in - logical , see -Ioal, and of. the note under 
Geologic i. 

Logical (ty'dtjikal), a. (and sb.). [f. Logic sb. 
and L. logic-m Logic a. + -al. Cf. med.L. logicalis 
and obs. F. (16th c.) logical ] 

1 . Of or pertaining to logic ; also, of the nature 
of formal argument. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxv. 9 The curious proliatioun 
logical!. 1588 Fraunck Lawlers Log. Ded._, Since first I 
began to be a medler with these Logical meditations. 1626 
Bacon Sylvtt $ 08 But they are put off by the Names of 
Vertues, and Natures, and Actions, and Passions, and such 
other Logicall Words. *646 J. Hall Horst Fac. 39 A 
Sermon, in which there would be Ethicall Truth as well as 
Logicall. 1651 Baxter Inf B apt. 212, I beg'd. .that we 
might keep close to the strictest Logicall Disputing. 1707 
F lover Physic. Pulse-Watch 13 Galen then blam’d the 
School of Moses and Christ lor want of Logical Demonstra- 
tions in their Discourses of Laws. 1844 Whatki.y Logic 
111. Introd. (ed, 8i 156 Many Logical writers . . have under- 
taken to give rules ‘for attaining clear ideas’. 1851-5 G. 
Brimley Ess., Tennyson 38 Our common speech, abounding 
in logical generalizations and names of classes. 

2 . That is in accordance with the principles of 
logic; conformable to the laws of correct reasoning. 

1689 Prior i si Ep. Fleetwood Shephard 39 Then he, by 
sequence logical, Writes best, who never thinks at all. 1814 
D. Stewart Hum. Mind II. j. § 1. 47 A process of logical 
reasoning has been olten likened to a chain supporting a 
weight. 1845 Coleridge Method in Encycl. Metrop. I. 42 
These cannot be introduced into a scientific treatise without 
destroying the symmetry of its parts by a suspension of the 
logical order. 1900 R. J. Drummond Relat. A postal. Teach. 
i. 25 He wants a logical explanation of the Christian faith. 

3 . That follows as a reasonable inference or natural 
consequence ; that is in accordance with the ‘ logic ’ 
of events, of human character, etc. 

i860 Motley AVtf/w/. (r863) I. i. 11 Having the sovereignty 
to dispose of, it seemed logical that the Estates might keep 
it, if so inclined. 1874STUBBS Const. Hist. I.i. 3 In France 
accordingly feudal government runs its logical career. 1883 
tr. Stepuiak's Undergr. Russia 121 It may tie called, the sign 
of a lofty mind to which heroism is natural and logical. 

4. Of' persons : Capable of reasoning correctly. 
1664 Pepys Diary 18 Nov., I find he is a very logicall man 

and a good speaker. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 291 p 3 Nor 
is it sufficient, that a Man who sets up for a Judge in 
Criticism, should have perused the Authors above men- 
tioned, unless he has also a clear and Logical Head. 1805 
J. Leyden in Scott's Prose Whs. IV. Biographies II. (1870) 
179 You logical lads of Europe will be very little disposed 
to admit the legitimacy of the conclusion. 

Comb. 1901 Ed in. Rev. Oct. 290 The strong and logical- 
minded Manning. 

5 . [nonce-uses , after Gr. Aoyt/ros-.] Characterized 
by reason ; rational, reasonable. 

a 16.52 J. Smith Set. Disc. l. iii, (1821) p. xviii, We may., 
be too apt to rest in a mere ‘ logical life’, an expression of 
Simpliclis, without any true participation of the divine life. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Mat. (1834. II. 466 The logical worship 
is rendered reasonable service in Rom. xii. 1. 
f 6. sb. pl. The subjects which are studied in 
a course of instruction in logic. Little or small 
logicals : certain minor questions of the science of 
logic, which formed the subject of the Farva 
Logicalia, a collection of treatises by Petrus His- 
panus and others. Obs. exc, Hist. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utap, 11. 11895! 185 Those rules 
of restryctyons, amplyfycatyons, and supposytyons very 
wittelye inuented in the small Logycalles, w’hyche heare 
oure children in euerye place do Iearne. 1569 J. Sanford 
tr. Agrippa’s Van. Aries 22b, Other intollerable, and value 
wordes which are writen in the little Logicals. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxon. 1. 10 John Colet .. after he had spent seven 
years in Lo deals and Philosophicals, was licensed to pro- 
ceed in Arts. 1716 M Davies A then. Brit. .11. 328 He was 
educated in Grammatical* in Wikeham-School. .in Logicals 
and Philosophicals in New College Oxon. 

Logicalist (ty'dgikalist), Metaph. rare. [f. 
prec. ■+• -ist.J One who regards the categories of 
logic as ontologically valid. 

1865 J. Grots Exp/or. Philos, r. 210 That which the 
logicahst begins with, that which constitutes what I have 
called the thinghood of things, is with the phenomenalist 
unnoticed or treated as a delusion. 

Logicality (Ip'dpjikaeTiti ). [f. as prec. + -ity.] 
The quality of being logical. 


1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. <1853) 152 A fanatical logicality 
of mind. 1863 Reader 18 July 63/3 Induction, certainty, 
logicality, ..these aresome of the things which mark a science. 
1873 A theneeum 4 Jan. 1 2/1 A disputative logicality inherent 
in the mental constitution of the people. 

Lo’gicalize, v- rare- \ [f. Logical + -ize.] 
trans. To make logical. Hence Xogi.caliza‘tion. 

_ a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 494 The thought 
is logicalized by the effort at expression. Ibid., The mere act 
of inditing tends-, to the logicalization of thought. 

Logically (ty'dtjikali), adv. [f. Logical <7. + 
-ly -.J In a logical manner ; according to tbe prin- 
ciples of logic or the laws of sound reasoning. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 1. xli. 143 Vpon which con- 
sideration Ramus most prudently, and truly logically 
iudgetli the nature of the argument. 1695 Ld. Preston 
Boeth. m. 134 It Is most logically and truly concluded. 1717 
Prior Alma 11. 109 from hence I logically gather, The 
woman cannot live with either. *827 Whately Logic hi. § 9 
(ed. 2) 163 His argument, Logically developed, will stand 
thus. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1869) 255 As one of 
his parishioners very logically remarked. 

Logicalness (lp-n^ika-lnes). [-NESS.] The 
quality of being logical. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II ; and in recent Diets. 

t Logicaster. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. type 
^logicaster, f. Logicus : see Logic and -astek.] A 
petty logician. 

1633 O. U. Par. Ch. no Conventicles 7 This Logicaster 
will be baffled. 

Logician (Idclgi'jan), Forms : 4 logissian, 
4-6 logieiert, 5 -icion, -ycien, 6 -ecien, -yssion, 
6-7 -itian, 6- logician, [a. F. logicien (13th c.), 
f. logique Logic : see -ician.] 

1 . A writer on logic ; a student of logic. 

1382 Wyci.if Pref. Ep. 66, I holde my pees of gramariens 
and retorikis, filoferis, geometrers, logissians [1388 logiciens]. 
1432-50 tr. Higdm (Rolls) III. 219 Thei be logiciones 
tpffenge reason of either thynge as Plato was and his 
folowers. 1474 Caxton Cheese too Gramariens, logyeiens, 
maysters of lawe. 1530 Palsgr. 50 If they be suche as the 
logiciens call abstracted 1660 R. Coke fustics Find. 18 
Logicians make three necessary parts or terms in every pro- 
position. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 78 Contradictory, as the 
logicians speak, to virtue. 1827 Whatei.y Logic 1. § x (ed.2) 
22 The logician’s object being not to lay down principles by 
which one may: reason, hut by which all must reason. 1876 
Jevons Logic Prim. 7 All people a.e logicians in some 
manner or degree. 

2 . One skilled in reasoning. 

1592 Greene Dispnt. 15 Thou art no I ogitian, thou canst 
not reason for thy selfe. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Centlem. 
(1641)72 Then wee had not .. a subtill Scotus to play the 
Logician. 

tLogreianer. Obs. Alsologieioner.-itioner, 
Sc. lo. acinar, [f. prec. + -Eli L (For the iorm cf. 
practitioner. )] = Logician. Also, one who is study- 
ing logic. 

1548 Patten Expert. Scott. M iv, Thear is no good 
logicioner, but woold think [etc.]. 1549 Comp/. Scot. xx. 

XS3 The sophist logicinaris per chance may argou, that tua 
contrareis can nocht be bayllit false. 1565 T. Stauleton 
Fortr. Faith 43 b, Chose then now whether you wil be 
accompted a lyar or a simple logiconer. 1569 Crowley 
Soph. Dr. Watson i. 65 When I was a Logitioner in Oxford. 
1584 Copie of a Letter 77 He hath store ..of manie fine 
wittes and good Logitioners at bis commandment. 

Logiclze (lp-dzisaiz), v. rare, [f. Logic or 
L. logic -US + -1ZK.] 

1 . intr. To nse logical argument, employ logic. 

1835. Blachu. Mag. XXXVIII. 525 Soc. Hast thou, tell 

me, the spirit of Logic within ye? Strep. I can’t logicize— 
no—but I’ll pilfer with any. X840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858) 
348 Intellect is not speaking and logicising : it isseeingand 
ascertaining, XS44 H. P. Tafpan Elem. Logic Pref. 5 
Reason, .is the faculty which reasons or logicizes. 

2 . trans. To turn info logic, nonce-use. 

1865 J. H, Stirling Secret of Hegel I. 200 Take Hegel’s 
widest division of Logic, Nature, Spirit : the last subsumes 
the second under the first; Spirit logicises Nature. 

Lo-gico-, taken as comb, form of Logic, Logical, 
in the sense ‘logical and . . 

1810 Coleridge in Lit, Rem. (1838) III. 383 Bishops, 
liturgies [etc.],., were, . .with celestial patents, wrapped up 
in the womb of this or that text of Scripture to be exforct- 
pated by the Iogico-obrtetric skill of High Church doctors. 

Logie 1 (l^gil. Sc. [Of unknown origin.] The 
open space before a kiln fire ; - Killogie. 

a 1779 D. Graham Writings (1883) II. 2x5 The kill-ribs 
brake, and down he goes with a vengeance into the logie. 
a 1806 Yetis of Cowrie xi. in Child Ballads IV. 175 2 He’s 
sleeping in yon logie. 1824 MacTacgart Galtovid, Encycl, 
Logie, a fire in a snug place; a snug place for a fire. 1862 
Hi slop Prov. Scot. 143 Mak a kiln o’t and creep in at the 
logie. 1882 J. Walker Jaunt to Attld Reekie 234 Dirt- 
choked its Ioggie Nae longer reeks. 

Log. 3 a (fou'gi). Theatr, [Said to be named 
from David Logie , the inventor (Barret e & 
Lei and)..] An ornament made of zinc, intended 
to give the effect of jewellery. 

i860 Cornh. Mag. II. 239 note , Bits of looking glass, not 
convex, but cut in facets inwards, like the theatrical orna- 
ment cast in zinc, and called a ‘ logie'. 1883 Sala Living 
Bond. 483 The plastering of girdles with zinc ' logies ’. 

Login g, obs. form of Lodging vbl. sb. 

Logio, erron. form of Loggia. 

It Log-ion. (D’gifsn). PI. logia (lfgia). [Gr. 
XbyiaV oracle, f. \6y-os word.] A traditional maxim 
of a religions teacher or sage. Chiefly used with 


reference to the sayings of Jesus contained in the 
collections supposed by some to have been among 
the sources of our present Gospels, or to sayings 
attributed to Jesus but not recorded in the Gospels. 

[1587 Golding De Mornay vi. 62 Marke what we finde in 
their sayings gathered by men of olde time, which are 
commonly called Logia, that is to say, Oracles.] 1875 M. 
Arnold God 4- the Bible vi. 321 The logion. .is given by two 
out of the three Synoptics. Ibid., The logia of the Fourth 
Gospel. 1879 E. A. Abbott in Encycl. Brit. X. 815/2 It 
may imply that he [Papias], as others had done, wrote an 
interpretation of the ‘ Logia ’, accompanied by comments 
and by supplementary traditions. 1887 H. R. Haweis 
Light of Ages 1. i. 43 Its [Buddhism’s] sacred books con- 
sisting of the words of Buddha and his exploits, the Logia 
and the Acta. 1889 A. B. Bruce Kingd. God x. 235 The 
authenticity of this logion lias been called in question, 
t Logis. Obs. (Frequent in Caxton.) In 5 
lo.d)gys(e, logise, lodgis, -es, lodygys. [a. OF. 
logis, -eis, f. loge-r to Lodge.] A lodging-place ; 
lodgings ; a tent, encampment ; lair (of an animal). 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 37 b, Hering in euery logise where 
they descended tidinges of nim. 1481 — - Godfrey 11 How 
the turkes of Anthyoche sprang out, and assaylled the 
lodgyses of Our peple. 1484 — Fables of yEsop v. ix, 
Nyghe to the lodgys of the lyop. c 1489 — Cannes of 
Aymon xv. 362 Goo seke hym in his lodges, c 1500 Melu- 
sine xxxvi. 291 Of them were slayn XL. Ml & more and 
dured the batayll vnto euen tyme, that they withdrew them 
eyther other part to theire lodgyses. 
tLogism. Obs. [ad. Gr. Koyiar/i-os calculation, 
reasoning, f. Roy'i£-«s 9 ai to count, reckon, conclude 
by reasoning, f. \ 6 y-os : see Logos.] Reasoning. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Logism, the due and judicious 
understanding of a thing, formerly considered and esteemed 
of, according to reason. C'£>t[yra7’i:]. i66oJer. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. n. iii. rule xiv. § 5 ‘Jell me not of your logisms and 
syllogisms ; I rely upon Scripture alone. 1662 J Chandler 
Van Hehuont’s Oriat. 19 Reasoning, or Logisme (from 
whence is a Syllogisme) is an act whereby [etc.], 
t Legist. Obs. [ad. L. logis t-a or Gr. Atiymr-pj, 
f. Ao yigeadau (sie prec.).] a. An expert reckoner 
or accountant, to. Gr. Hist. One ol' a board of 
Athenian officials (see quot. 1636). 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 5 The common Legist, Recken- 
master, or Arithmeticien, in bys using of Numbers. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Legist, he that causeth presidents or 
notable sayings to be registred, a caster of accounts. The 
Logists among the Athenians, .were ten men. .to whom all 
such as had ended their Office of Magistracy . . were to 
render an account of all such occasions as they had then 
administration of. 1680 J. Aubrey in Lett. Eminent Persons 
(1813)111. 472 S r Jonas More was with him [W. Oughtred, 
mathematician] a good while, and learnt ; he was but an 
ordinary logbt before. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Legist , 
one expert in Computation, or that understands Accompts. 
-logist, an ending lesuliing from the addition 
of -1ST to sbs. in -logy, forming sbs. with the 
general sense ‘ one who is versed in — logy ’. It 
is now tbe only living formative with this lnnction, 
tbe older equivalents - loger , - logian , -logite occur- 
ring only in very few words (most of which are 
obsolescent). The formation is mainly English, 
tl ough a few examples, as dtymologiste, chrono- 
logize, have existed in Fr. from the 16th or 3.7th c., 
and others, as zoologis/e , appear first in the 19th c. 
Logistic (l&lgi'stik), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
logisticus (whence F. logislique), ad Gr. Xoyiarucos, 
i. KoyiCeoSai to reckon, reason, f. A0701 reckoning, 
account, reason : see Logic, Logos.] 

A. aLi 

+ 1 . V Pertaining to reasoning ; logical. Obs. 

1628 Jackson Creed tx. vii. § 6 Even the wisest .. writers 
oft-times swallow such fallacies in historical narrations . . as 
would be rejected . . were they exhibited to them in the 
simplicity of language or logistic form. 1644 Bui.wer 
Chiral. 5 Men that are borne deafe and dumle; who can 
argue.. rhetorically by sigites, atid witlt akinde of mute and 
logislique eloquence overcome their amaz’d opponents. 

A. Pertaining to reckoning or calculation. 

1706 Phillies (ed. Kersey), Logist, one skill’d in the 
Logistick Science, i. e. the Art of Reckoning, or casting 
Account. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. II. 115 The Algebraic 
Mark, which denotes the Root of a negative Square, bath 
its Use in Logistic Operations. 

3 . Math. a. In logistic curve, line, spiral ■= 
logarithmic. Also = pertaining to a logarithmic 
curve, c. g. logistic semi-ordinate, to. Logistic 
logarithms: logarithms of sexagesimal numbers 
or fractions used in astronomical calculations. C. 
Logistic numbers (see quot. 1882). 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Logistic, or Logarithmic line, 
a curve so called, from its properties and uses, in construct- 
ing and explaining the nature of logarithms. Ibid., There 
may be infinite logistic spirals, ibid. s. v. Quadrature, The 
space intercepted between the two logistic semiordinates, 
1785 Hutton {title) ^ Mathematical Tables ; Containing the 
Common, Hyperbolic, and Logistic Logarithms. 1834 Hat. 
Philos., Astron. xii. 226/1 (U. K. S.) The proportional, or, 
as they are sometimes called, logistic logarithms. 1882 
J. W. L. Glaisher in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 777/1 Logistic 
numbers is the old name for what would now be called ratios 
or fractions. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . A calculator. Obs. 

1633 W. Robinson in Rigaud Carr. Set. Men (1841) 1. 15 
A more exact way .. could not possibly be taken than by 
angles taken -with a very large quadrant, and so good an 
artist and logistic as bnellius was. 
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2 . Math, A logistic 1 curve. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s. v., The logistic will never con- 
cur with the axis, except at an infinite distance. Ibid , , 
Quadrature of the Logistic. 1773 Horsley in Phil. Trans. 
LXIV. 245 The subtangent of the atmospherical logistic, is 
the length of a column of such a fluid as 1 have supposed, 

3 . pi. (rarely sing.), a. The art of arithmetical 
calculation ; the elementary processes of calcula- 
tion, as addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, b. Logistical or sexagesimal arithmetic. 

a. 1656 Blount Gloss pgr., Logistick , the Art of counting 
or reckoning, the practice of Arithmetick, or that part thereof ] 
which contains Addition, Substruction, Multiplication and 
Division. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Logisticks , the same 
as Logistical Arithmetick; hut some apply the Term to 
signify the first general Rules in Algebra. 1817 Colebrooke 
Algebra , etc. 5 Pariearmdshtaca , eight operations, or 
modes of process : logistics or algorism. 1884 J. Gow Hist. 
Gh.Math. iii. 63 [Plato] is on many occasions careful to dis- 
tinguish the vulgar logistic from the philosophical arithmetic. 

b. 1801 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 81 Logistics, or Logistical 
Arithmetic, a name sometimes employed for the arithmetic of 
sexagesimal fractions, used in astronomical computations. 

Logrstical, a. ? Ohs. [f. med.L. logisticus 
(see Logistic a.) + -al.] 

1 . Pertaining to or based upon reasoning or dis- 
putation. (C'f. Logistic i.) 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 3 The Logisticall motions that 
appear in the Hands of Disputants. 1633 R. Sanders Phy- 
siogn. 214 That Logistical or rational facultie of the soul. 
1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 13 A question that 
depended upon no abstruse or logistical reasoning. 

2 . Pertaining to calculation. = Logistic 2. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid xi. xxxiv. 349 Ye may vse the 
logistical secret of approching nere to the precise verytye. 
1640 Wilkins New Planet x. (1707) 272 The Sacred Story. . 
does so exactly agree with the Conversions of Heaven, and 
Logistical Astronomy. 

3 . Math. = Logistic 3. 

1633 Shakerley {title) Tahulte Britannicse : The British 
Tables : Wherein is contained Logistical Arithmetick, the 
Doctrine of the Sphere, Astronomical! Chronologie [etc.]. 
Ibid. 1 Chap. 1. Of Logisticall Multiplication and Division. 
Ibid. 2 A new Table of Logistical Logarithmes. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Logistical A rithmetick, was formerly the 
Arithmetick of Sexagesimal Fractions. . . It is now taken by 
some for the expeditious Arithmetick of Logarithms, by 
which all the Trouble of Multiplication and Division is 
sav'd. 1709-29 Mandey Syst. Math., Arith. 74 Astrono- 
mical [Arithmetic], which sometimes also is called Logistical. 
ibid. 78 Of Logistical Addition [i.e. addition of degrees, 
minutes, seconds, eta ; of years, days, hours, etc.]. 1777 
Shuckburgh in Phil, Trans. LXVII. 586 note , This table 
bears some analogy to the tables of logistical logarithms. 

Logistics, sb.plX: see Logistic B. 3. 
Logistics (lodgrstiks), sb. pi .2 [ad. F. logis- 
tique , f. loge-r to quarter, Lodge, or logis Logis : 
see -iSTic.j (See quot. 1898.) 

1879 R. Taylor Desirurt. <5- Reconstr. v. 47, I have written 
of him [Johnston] as a master of logistics. 1890 Century 
Mag. Feb. 570/2 The marches of Sherman disturbed all 
previous axioms of logistics. 1898 Athenaeum 10 Sept. 341 
Strategy is the art of handling troops in the theatre of war ; 
tactics that of handling them on the field of battle. .. The 
French have a third process, which they call logistics, the 
art of moving and quartering troops, i. e., quartermaster- 
general’s work. 1901 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 3/1 To the small 
commandos, say of from 50 to 500 men, ‘hanging about' is 
the beginning and end of logistics. 

Logifcioner, variant of Logician ek. 
Logocracy (l^g£>*krasi). [f. Gr. Xbyo-s word -t- 
-08ACT.] A community or system of government 
in which words are the ruling powers. 

1804-6 Syd. Smith Mor. Philos. (1850) 104 Instruments 
which overturn the horrible tyranny of adjectives and sub- 
stantives, and free the mind from the chains of that logocracy 
in which it is so frequently enslaved. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (3824) 108 Their government is a pure unadulter- 
ated logocracy, or government of words. 

Logocyclic (tygAsrklik), a. and sb. Math. [f. 
Gr. luiyo-s ratio + /ribrA-oz circle + -10.] a. adj. Only 
in logocyclic curve, a cnmodal circular cubic, whose 
equation isGr-f-y 2 ] (2 a~x) =- a'-x. b. sb. A logo- 
cyclic curve. 

1838 J. Booth in Pros. Roy. Soc. IX. 257 A new curve, 
which I have called the Logocyclic Curve, from the similarity 
of many of its- properties to those of the circle, and from its 
use in representing numbers and their logarithms. Ibid. 261 
The entire length of the logocyclic is equal to [etc.]. 

II Logodas'dalus. Obs. PI. -L Also ill angli- 
cized iorm logodseclala. [naod.L., a. Gr. XoyoBai- 
SaXos, f. Xbyo-s + BaiSaXos cunning.] One who is 
cunning in words. 

x6xx ?B. Jonson in Coryat's Crudities Charac. Authour, 
He is a great and bold Carpenter of Words or (to express 
him in one like his owne) a Logodiedale. 1650 Tharp Comm., 
Song Sol. iv. 3(1660) III. 333 Those Logodsedali, learned 
Asses, that prophanely disdain at the stately plainness of 
Gods blessed Book. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's A rchit. etc. 
121 Least whitest I thus discourse of the Accomplishments 
of our Artists . . I my self he found Logodaedalus. 

So + Log-odae'dalist. 

1727 BAtLKY vol. II, Logodmdalist , an Inventer or Forger 
of new Words, and strange Terms. 1806 J. Leslie Diet, 
Synon. Words s.v. Words, Inventor of worefs, logodsedalist. 

Logodssdaly (lpgmdrdalL. rare. [ad. late L. 
logodmdalia, a. Gr. XoyoSatSaXia, f. XoyoSalBaXos 
(see prec.).] Cunning in words ; skill in adorning 
a speech ; ‘ verbal legerdemain ’. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Logodmdaly , a goodly shew and 
flourish of Words, without much matter, 1825 Coleridge 
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Aids Refl.xt liiL (1836) 1x4 For one instance of mere Logo- I 
machy I could bring ten instances of Logodmdaly, or verbal j 
Legerdemain. ; 

+ Logodiarrlie. Also 8, 9 in Diets, logo- 1 
diarrhoea, [f. Gr. Xoyo-s word + Biappoia diarrhoea, j 
Cf. F. logodiarrhh . ] A flux or flow of words. 

1624 Bp.^Mountagu GaggPreL rtr 4 b, A rambling logo, 
diarrhe without wit or reason. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Logo- 
diarrhoea. [1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Logodiarrhasa. So 
1889 Syd. Soc. Lex.] 

Logofascinated, fpl. a. nonce-wd. [hybrid 
f. Gr. Xoyo-s word.] Fascinated by words. 

1652 Urqjjhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 231 The logofascinated 
spirits of the. .hearers, .were so on a sudden seazed upon. 

Logogram (Ip-gogrsem). [f. Gr. Xoyo-s word j 

+ -GUAM. ■ j 

In sense 1 substituted (owing to association with anagram, j 
li pogrom , etc.i for logograph , which in this sense is itself j 
a mistake fur Logogriph.] 

1. = Logoghieh. 

1820 Heber Let. 1 Apr. In Life (1830) II. 19 If you are 
not much in the habit of composing logograms, you can 
hardly conceive how many words a single well-chosen noun 
may be coaxed into. For instance, how many are there in 
steani-boat? 1862 H. B. Wheatley {title) Of Anagrams, 

. . Lipograms, Chronograms, Logograms, Ptdindromes. 

2 . A sign or character representing a word ; in 
Phonography, a word-letter ; a single stroke which, 
for brevity’s sake, represents a word. 

1840 I. Pitman Man. Phonography § 159 (1845) 46 The 
hooked vr is used as a logogram for very. . 1870 — P lionet. 
Man. 126 The following ingenious exercise is composed 
entirely of Logograms. 

Hence Iiog-og-xamma'tio a., pertaining to logo- 
grams i sense 1). 

1820 Heiier AcA x Apr. in Life (1830) II. xg The whimsical 
contrast which this logogrammatic Berserksgangr presented 
to the parallel exploit of Coleridge, who wrote his Kubla- 
Khan under the effects of opium. 

LogOgrapb. (lp’g^graf). [f. as prec. + -gbaph, 
Cf. Gr. A07O7 pdf os (see next).] 

1. Used erroneously for Logogrtph. 

Some mod. edd. of Jonson Underwoods lxi. have logo- 
graphes where the original ed. has logogriphes. 

1797 Monthly Mag. ill. 468 The Masquerade; or, a Col- 
lection of New Epigrams, Logographs [etc.]. 

2 . Phonography. A character or combination of 
characters representing a word ; = Logogkam 2. 

1888 I. Pitman Man. Phonography § 190. 68. 

3. = Logotype. 

1872 W. Skeen Early Typography 426 It is an exjsting 
hook, nearly two hundred years old, one half of which is 
printed with movable wooden letters, logographs, and words. 

4 . =Logog hapher 2. rare (in quot. transf). 

1862 Latham Channel I si. m. xviii. (ed. 2) 417 The philo- 
sophy. .or mythology of the Welsh bards and logographs. 

5 . An instrument for giving a graphic represen- 
tation of speech-sounds. 

_ 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 295 For recording vocal 
impulses one of the most sensitive instruments is the logo- 
graph, invented by W. H. Barlow, F.R.S. 

Hence Lo'gogxapli v. irons., to print with logo- 
types. 

1843 Biographical Diet. IT. 11. 576 A second edition ap- 
peared in 1764 and a third in 1797-9 which being logo- 
graphed, or printed with a separately cast type for every 
word, was reissued in 1801). 

Logograplier (Ipgp-grafai). [f. late L. logo- 
graph -us accountant (a. Gr. Xoyoypdf-os prose- 
writer, speech-writer, f. Xdy o-s word, speech, ac- 
count + -ypafos -writer) +-ek 1 : see -GBAPHEit.] 

+ 1 . A lawyer’s clerk ; an accountant. Obs.—° 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Logographers, Lawyers Clerks, 
they that write Pleas and Causes in the Law or Books of 
Accompt. 1696 in Phillips (ed. 5). 1735 Dyche & Pardon 
Diet., Logographer, an Accomptant or Writer of Books of 
Accompts. 

2 . Gr. Antiq. A writer of traditional history in 
pose. 

1846 Grote Greece t. iv. I. rr7 The adventures which the 
ancient poets, epic, lyric, and tragic, and the logographers 
after them, connect with the name of the Argeian It). x868 
Gladstone Jim, Mundi viiL (1870) 263 Phereeydes, an 
Athenian logographer of the fifth century before Christ. 
187S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 42 After the manner of the 
early logographers, turning the Iliad into prose. x88o 
Encycl. Brit, XI. 634/1 Hellanicus, the most important of 
the Greek logographers. 

8. Gr. Antiq. A professional speech-writer. 

1833 Grote Greece rr. lxxxvii. XI. 3S0 Before he [Demo- 
sthenes] acquired reputation as a public adviser, he was 
already known as a logographer, or composer of discourses 
to be delivered either by speakers in the public assembly 
or by litigants in the Dikastery. x88x Q. Rev. Oct. 531 The 
plain man, intending to go to law, addressed himself to a 
' professional speech-writer, or 1 logographer ’. 

4 . One who practises or is skilled in logography. 

1860 in Worcester citing Smyth. 

Logographic (tyg^grarfik), a. [f. Logography 
+ -IC. Cf. Gr. Xoyoypafucosi] 

I. Pertaining to logography (see LonoGRATHY 1 ). 
1784 Land. Chron, No. 4287, Logographic Office, Black 
Friars, April 15. By His Majesty's Royal Letters Patent 
for printing hy words intire instead of single Letters. 1783 
{title) Miscellanies in Prove and. Versa intended as a Speci- 
' men of the Types, at the Logograph ic Printing Office. 1882 
Pebody Eng. Journalism xiii. 94 John Walter, .set all the 
printers in London by the ears with his whim about logo- 
f graphic printing. 
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2 . Consisting of characters or signs, each of which 
singly represents a complete word. 

1801 J. Hager Babylon. Inscript . 53 Goguet makes no dis- 
tinction between hieroglyphic, and, as I call them,monogram- 
matic or logographic characters. 1828 Du Ponceau Chinese 
Syst. Writing (1838) no, I. would not call the Chinese 
characters a syllabic, hut a logographic system of writing. 

So IiOg'og'ra'pMoal a. 1828-32 in Webstek. 
Logo graphically (Vgognrfikaii), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .J In a logographic manner. 

1783 H. Johnson {title) An Introduction to Logography 
.. . Printed logographically and sold by J. Walter. 1804 W, 
Taylor in Crit. Rev. III. 506 The want of variety in their 
rhymed letter-press is so obvious that it may be thought 
they might print, al! their poetry logographically, with 
stereotype hemistiehs. 1828 Du Ponceau Chinese Syst. 
Writing x 14 It cannot he written with the Chinese character 
logographically. 

Logography (lpgp*grafi). [ad. Gr. Xoyoypafta, 
f. Aoyo-s speech + -ypa<p(a writing. Cf. F. logo- 
graph ie."] 

1 . (See quot. 1783.) 

1783 H. Johnson {title) An Introduction to Logography ; 
or, the art of arranging and composing for printing with 
words in tire, their radices and terminations, instead of 
single letters.. 1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 198, I then 
wrote a treatise on the beauties of Liliptttian ortho and 
logography. xZ^x Penny Cycl. XIX. 16/1 Logography. is 
merely a modification of block-printing. 1887 Fox Bourne 
Eng. Newspapers I. 255 A new [£1783] printing process 
known as logography. 

2 . A method of long-hand reporting, in which 
several reporters were employed, each taking down 
a few words in succession. 

1842 Brands Diet. Sci. etc., Logography, a system of 
taking down the words of an orator without having recourse 
to short-hand, which was put in practice during the French 
revolution. 

Logogxiplx (lp-gtfgrif). Forms: 6-9 logo- 
gryphe, 7-9 -iplte, 9 -iff, 7- logogriph. [ad. F. 
logogriphe, f. Gr. A070-S word 4- 7pf</josfishing-basket, 
riddle.] A kind of enigma, in which a certain 
word, and other words that can be formed out of 
all or any of its letters, are to be guessed from 
synonyms of them introd uced into a set of verses. 
Occasionally used for: Any anagram or puzzle in- 
volving anagrams. 

1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i 33 Worse than the Logogryphes 
of later times, Or Huudreth Riddles shak’t to sleeue-lesse 
rimes. 0x637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Execr. upon i’ulcatt 
34 (1640) Bib, Had I . .weav'd fifty tomes Of Logogriphes, or 
curious Pallindromes. 1763 H. Walpole Let. to Lady Her- 
vey 21 Nov. Lett. (1857) IV. 439 All I can send your ladyship 
is a very pretty logogriphe, made by. . Madame du Defraud, 
X770 Fox in J. IT. Jesse G. Selwyn <<j- Contemp. (1843) H* 
398, 1 gained great credit there by guessing a logogryphe. 
X8.13 W, Taylor in Monthly Mug. XXXVI. 417. A logo- 
griph . . describes not a word only, hut all the included 
words, which any portion of its letters can spell. 1833 
Tail's Mag. II. 808 Asort of logogriff not worthy of solu- 
tion. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. 1. xii. 136 The 
original discovery was announced to Kepler in the following 
logogriph. 1884 J. Payne toot Nts. VII. 2x0 note. The 
clue to this logogriph lies in the numerical value of the 
letters forming the key-word. 

Hence Log-ogri-pliic of or pertaining to logo- 
giiphs, of the nature of a logogriph. 

18x4 Q. R cv. X. 464 By dropping r [from Borlase], and 
changing ase into -us, we have the ingenious logogriphie title 
of Sir Bol us. 

Logolatry (Iggg'latriX [f. Gr. Xbyo-s word + 
-latky,] 1 W orship ' of words ; unreasonable re- 
gard for words or for verbal truth. 

x8xo Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1839' IV. 305 _ [Neo-Pla- 
tonism is] but one fanciful process of hypostasrang logical 
conceptions and generic terms. In Procius it is Logolatry 
run mad. 1846 K. Miall in Non con f VI. 45 Many good 
people are exceedingly prone to logolatry. They get hold 
of a good word, representing a thing good in itself, and thetx 
conclude that every object to which that word may be ap- 
plied, is a good thing. 1890 Jrnl. Ednc, x Mar. 145/1 An 
almost morbid tendency tq literal truthfulness, or, as the 
writer calls it, ‘logolatry'. 

Logology (l^gflodgi). [f. Gr. A070T (see 
Logos) + -keyia discourse : see -LOGY.] 

1 . The doctrine of the Logos. (Only as the title 
of two books in the 1 8th c.) 

X726 J. Jeffery (title) Logology, on John i. 1. 

2 . The science of words, rare. 

1820 Genii. Mag. XC. 1. 208 Perhaps the following little 
attempt at Philology (Logology?) may not he deemed an 
inadmissable trifle. 1878 Tinsley's Mag. XXIII. 139 One 
of our most esteemed modem authorities in ‘logology’. 

Logomack (Vgtosek). [ad. Gr. Xoyopdx-os 
adj., f. A070S word (see Logos) + p a X-> payeodat 
to fight.] One who fights about words. 

1865 Corttk. Mag. XI. 483 The great logomach of Hippo. 

Logomachical (tpigomm-kikal). a. [f. as prec. 
+ -IO + -AL.] Disposed to logomachy. 

1830 Westm. Rev. XII. 405 Mr. Galt ..is familiar with 
those ..variations from the general standard which occur 
among his.. logomachical countrymen. 

Logomachist ( 1 /gp-makist). [f. as prec. + 
- 1 ST.] One addicted to logomachy ; one who dis-. 
putes about verbal subtleties. ; 

1823 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 272 If I met with, 
a disputatious word-catcher or logomachist. 1882 Pall 
Mall G. it May 3/t One feels inclined . ..to ask like some 
old logomachist what he exactly means by ‘ is ’. . 
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IiOgOmacMze (l^gp-maksiz)* v. [f. as prec. 

+ -jzli.J intr . To indulge in logomachy. ■ Hence 
IiOgcrmachizing ppl. a. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 592 The. .Incomprehensible cackle 
of logomachising ganders. 

Logomachy (lflgp-maki). Forms: 6-7 logo- 
macliie, 7 - logomachy ; also 7-8 in Latin form 
logomachia. Pi. -ies ; also 8 -ys. [ad. Gr. Xoyo- 
fiaxt-o., f. Xlyo-s word + -jua xta fighting.] 

1. Contention about words ; an instance of this, 
1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Vein. Antes 169 Of so high 

a science they have made a certaine Logomachie. 167s T. 
T ui.lv Let. Baxter 16 Which you seem to place amongst 
your Logomachies, or Logical! notions. 1711 tr. IV erenfels 
(title) A Discourse of Logomachys, or Controversies about 
Words. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. III. Arianism 25 
The Sophistry call’d Logomochia [4*c], or punning with and 
upon Words. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (179s) I. n. 122 This 
quarrel tending to vain logomachies . . ended in confusion. 
1848 Mill Pol. Ecott. in. xv. § 1 (1876) 341 The reproach of 
logomachy which is brought . . against the speculations of 
political economists. 1882 M. Arnold Irish Ess. Pref.jr. xi, 
The barren logomachies of Plato’s Tkestetus are relieved 
hy half a dozen immortal pages. 1901 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 
289 It shows how much of mere logomachy there is in these 
disputes. 

2. ? U.S. 'A game of cards each containing one 
letter with which, words are formed’ {Cent. Piet.). 

t LogomacicS. Obs. rare— 1 , [as if ad. Gr. 
*Rayopax‘>cri (sc. 7*X vr f)> fern. of *\oyopaxin6s of 
or pertaining to logomachy, f. Xoyop&xos Logo- 
MAOB.] (See quot) 

*646 Saltmarsh Some Drops hi. Smoke in Temple 56 
You criticise on words;.. I wonder you .. have leisure for 
that, this is logomacice, or word-fighting. 

11 Log’omania (lpg 0 !n£ : ni&). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
X6yo-s + pa via madness.] A form of insanity in 
which there is a great loquacity (JSyd. Soc. Lex.). 
Logoma-niac. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. \6yo- s word 
-f Maniac.] One who is insanely interested in 
words. 

1870 H. Grf.en Shake. <5- Emblem Writers 103 We have 
outgrown the customs of those logo-maniacs, or word-wor- 
shippers, whom old Ralph Cudworth. .seems to have had in 
view. 

Logometer 1 (lj%nmftat). [f. Gr. \6yo-s (in 
the sense of ratio) + -metek,] a. (See quot, ) 

184* De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(1889) III. 248 It is of course the a priori introduction of 
what answers to the logarithm of a number, which I call the 
logometer of a line given in magnitude and direction. Ibid., 
By A B is meant the line whose logometer is B X logom. A. 

b. Applied to Wollaston’s ‘ iogometric scale’ 
for chemical equivalents. 

1853 in Ogilvie, Suppl. i860 in Worcester (citing Genii. 
Mag.). ' " 

Logometer 3 (l^g/rmtoi). [A hybrid word 
f. Log rd. 1 + -(p)MKTEH.] A patent log for ships. 

. In recent Diets. 

Logometric (Ipgome'tvik), a. [f. Gr. \6yo- s 
ratio -r perp-ov measure + -IC.J Indicating ratios 
by measurement. Used by Wollaston to designate 
his 1 scale ’ for the graphic represen tation of chemical 
equivalents. Hence Logom a 'trie ala. (iathe same 
sense), Logome'tricaUy adv. 

1813 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. CIV. 15 Those who are 
acquainted .. with the use of logarithms as measures of 
ratios- -will not need to be told that all the divisions are 
logometric. Ibid. 17 In the engraved scale of equivalents, 
the ratios of these numbers are represented by logometric 
intervals _at which they are placed. Ibid., The slider. .is 
logometrically divided. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xxii. 
555 The scale is the logometric line of numbers. 185s 
Ogilvie, Suppl., Logometrical. 

II Logcmeurosis (lpgtmiii wu-sis). [f. Gr. \6yo-s 
word + Neu ltosis.J A nervous disorder causing de- 
fective memory of words. 

1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. *878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. 
Med. XIV. 613 Tlie two ideas of loguneurosis and lalopathy 
consequently do not cover each other. 

Logonomy (Ipgpmomi). nonce-wd. [f. as prec. 
after Astronomy.] The science of language. 

• 1803 J. Stewart (title) Opus maximum : Logonomy; or, 
the science of language. 

Logopa-ndocie. nonce-wd, [f.Gr.Adyo-y word 
+ iravootcda the trade of an innkeeper.] Readiness 
to admit words of all kinds. 

1652 Uhquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 198 The systeme of a 
language, which, by reason of its logopandocie, may de- 
servedly be intituled The Universal Tongue. 

Logopathy Path- [f. Gr. Xbyo-s 

word + -pathy.J A morbid affection of the speech 
(Syd, Soc. lex.), 

1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 613 But as soon as 
the formation of thoughts is disturbed it becomes a question 
of dyslogia and logopathy. 

. || Logos ,lp'gps). Theol. and Philos. [Gr. \6yos 
word, speech, discourse, reason, f. Ray-, ablaut- 
variant of \<y- in Xty-tiv to say.] A term used by 
Greek (esp. Hellenistic and Neo-Plat onist) philo- 
sophers in certain metaphysical and theological 
applications developed from one or both of its 
ordinary senses * reason ’ and ‘ word ’ ; also adopted 
in three passages of the Johannine writings of the 
N.T. (where the English versions render it by 


‘Word’) as a designation of Jesus Christ; hence 
employed by Christian theologians, esp. those who 
were versed in Greek philosophy, as a title of the 
Second Person of the Trinity. By mod. writers 
the Gr. word is used untranslated in historical ex- 
positions of ancient philosophical speculation, and 
in discussions of the doctrine of the Trinity in its 
philosophical aspects. 

1387 Golding De Momay v. 52 We cal him Logos, which 
some translate word or Speech, and othersomReason. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul it. 1. xxiv. 79 That inward awfull 
Majestie Right Logos, whom they term great sonne of God. 
1720 Water 1. and Eight Serin. 243 Origen .. thence draws 
an Argument for the Eternity of the Logos or Word. 1831-3 
E. Burton Reel. Hist. xvii. (1845) 375 Plato never imagined 
this Logos or Mind to be a person in the sense in which 
Christians believe the Son of God to be a person, a 1834 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838} III. 158 If Christ he that Logos 
or Word that was in the beginning. 1882 S. D. F. Salmond 
in Encycl. Brit. XI V. 803/2 Heraclitus holds that nothing 
material can be thought of without this Logos, but he does 
not conceive the Logos itself to be immaterial, lbui. 804/1 
The Logos of the Stoics is a reason in the world gifted with 
intelligence, and analogous to the reason in man. Ibid., 
His [Philo’s] Logos is the representative of the world to 
God as well as oi God to the world, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1839 I. Taylor Anc. Chr. I. ii. 150 Man.. shall, .under 
the conduct of the Logos- Redeemer, reascend to his source. 
1865 tr. Strauss's New Life Jesus 1 . 1. vi. 30 They are mere 
explanations of the Logos-theory. 1874 Supernatural R elig. 
II. in. i. 340 The dogmatic system of the Logos Gospel did 
not admit of more than mere reference to it. 1883 Schaff 
Hist. Ch. II. lxxii. 555 This extension of the Logos revela- 
tion explains the high estimate which some of the Greek 
fathers.. put upon the Hellenic.. philosophy. 

Hence Logos-ship, the dignity and office of the 
Logos. 

1893 Expositor Sept. 163 The logos-ship was attributed to 
Jesus. 

Logothete (.Ip'gJJft). Hist. [ad. med.L. logo - 
theta, ad. Gr. \oyodkrr)s, primarily ‘ one who 
audits accounts’ (L. & Sc.), f. \6yo-s account + 
fh-, stem of nOtvai to set, + agent -suffix -tjjs.] The 
designation of various functionaries under the By- 
zantine emperors; applied esp. (also in the Norman 
kingdom of Sicily) to a high official corresponding 
to the ‘chancellor ’ of Western kingdoms. 

[ciooo aElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 164/35 Logotheta , 
gemotman.] 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. liii. (1869) III. 286 
Which the great logothete or chancellor of the empire, was 
directed to prepare. 1862 Kington Fredk. II, II. xviii.446 
Logothete of Sicily, and Protonotary. 1864 Kingsley 
Rom. # Tent. viii. 217 He can talk Latin, and perhaps 
Greek, as well as one of those accursed man-eating Grendels, 
a Roman lawyer, or a logothete from Ravenna. 

Logotype (Ip'gdtsipj. Printing. [1. Gr. Xoyo-s 
word + Type.] A type containing a word, or two 
or more letters, cast in one piece. 

a 1816 Earl Stanhope in Hansard Typographia (18251 
477, 1 have deemed it advisable to contrive a new pair of 
composing cases, .introducing a new set of double letters 
[these were on, of, to, re, an, th, in, se ; they were not 
printed as ligatures], which I denominate logotypes ; and 
rejecting altogether the double letters ff, fi, fl, ffi, ffl, ft, (ft, 
formerly occupying room in the cases, but used so seldom 
that [etc.]. 1880 Printing Times 15 Feb. 41/2 The use of 
logotypes does rather enhance than lower the cost of print- 
ing. 1892 Pall Mall G. 22 Jan. 3/2 Are the Corean letters 
or logotypes as numerous as the Chinese ? 
b. Comb. 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. vi. 107 The logotype system 
was once attempted at the Times office, but soon abandoned. 
1896 H. Hart in Collect. Ser. lit. (O. H. S.) 407 The Times 
newspaper was started in order to.. show that logotype- 
printing was the only proper way to print ! 
lienee Lo-gotypy = Logograi>hy i. 

1824 Watts Bibliotheca, Index Subjects, Logography, or 
Logotypy, the art of uniting several characters into a single 
type. 

Logroll, v. [Back-formation from Log- 
rolling.} a. trans . To procure the passing of 
(a bill) by log-rolling, b. To approach (a poli- 
tician) with the view of getting his political co- 
operation. C . intr . To engage in log-rolling. 

1833 D. Crockett Tour 120 My people don’t like me to 
log-roll }n their business, and vote away pre-emption rights to 
fellows in other states, tnat never kindle afire on their lands. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 279 The method of 
*1 jg rolling’ bills through the legislature. *863 Daily TeL 
14 Apr., The leading politicians who . . log-roll the railway 
bills. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 98 In the Greek 
epic, the gods., lobby and log-roll for their candidates. 1879 
Times 19 June, To log-roll with everybody who was willing 
to work with him. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. n. It, 
286 Sometimes by express, more often by a tacit under- 
standing, local bills are ‘log-rolled’ through the houses. 
1896 Du Mauhier Martian (1898) 391 They did not log- 
roll Rarty, whom they considered coarse and vulgar. 

Lo - g-ro:ller. [f. Log sbf + Roller.] 

1. One who engages in political or literary ‘ log- 
rolling ’. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 4 Aug., A professional politician 
..lobbyer and log-roller generally. 1887 N. $ Q. 7th Ser. 
HI. 1 20/1 Mr. Lang, .shows what log-rollers were Hayward 
and Thackeray, igoo Author 1 Jan. 183 In these columns 
notes on books are given from reviews which carry weight, 
and are not, so far as can be learned, logrollers. 

2. U.S. ‘A device in a saw-mill to convey logs 
from the log-deck or the log-way skids to the head- 
block’ (Knight). 


LOGY. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Fig. 1629 Emery’s Log 
Roller, 

3. One who practises the aquatic sport of ‘ log- 
rolling ’. 

1893 Westm. Gaz. 16 May 5/1 Canoes, shells, dug-outs, 
water-cycles, logs and log-rollers, and water-walkers, were 
present too in large numbers. . .At the start one of the log- 
rollers managed to drop off his log. 

Lo’g-roiUing. [f. Log sb. 1 + Rolling vbl. sbl] 

1. U.S. The action of rolling logs to any required 
spot ; a meeting for co-operation in doing this. 

1848 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 19 Occasionally there was 
a small opening on the bank, made for the purpose of log- 
rolling. 1859 Miss Cary Country Life i. (1876) 7 It was 
less welcome than as if it had brought a log-rolling. 1883 
Harpers Mag. Jan. 283/1 The great festivals of Western 
life are camp-meetings, barbecues, and log-rollings. 

b. Tlie action oi propelling over the water a log 
on which one is seated. 

1893 Westm. Gaz. 16 May 5/r For the special benefit of 
the distinguished spectators,. an elaborate display of log- 
rolling was given. 

2. U. S. slang. Combination for mutual assistance 
in political or other action. 

Suggested by the proverbial phrase 1 You roll my log and 
I’ll roil yours ’. 

1823 Niles' Weekly Reg. 7 June 2ro/i That sort of 
‘management’, now rather more fashionable, and known by 
the dignified appellation of ‘ log-rolling ’ — that is, a buying 
and selling of votes. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. 
(Bohn.) I. 169 Our log-rolling, our stumps and their politics 
..are yet unsung. 1879 Times 19 June, The bribe was 
political preferment, or ’log-rolling’ — that is, help in passing 
other Bills. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. I. j. xv. 213 Cor- 
ruption. appears chiefly in the milder form of reciprocal 
jobbing or (as it is called) 1 log-rolling V 

b. Mutual puffing in literary publications. 

[1845 in Longm. Mag. (1900) Feb. 375 Somewhere in this 
book of Letters occurs, about 1845, the phrase ‘literary log- 
rolling’, the earliest instance which one has met.] 1888 J. 
Payn in Hlustr. Land. News 7 Jan. 2 To have an eye to its 
[the hook’s] merits rather than to its defects, is obviously 
log-rolling. 18.. American XVII. 350 (Cent.) If by log- 
rolling is meant that reviewers praise people in hopes of 
being praised in turn, then the taunt is empty. 

-logue (Ipg), the form assumed by the Gr. -Bay os, 
-\oyov in adapted words (most of them through 
Fr.), as analogue, catalogue, dialogue. The words 
with this ending which are designations of persons 
(in most instances repr. actual or assumed Gr. com- 
pounds of -Xbyos ‘ speaker, discourser’, and related 
to parallel formations in -logy) are now little used, 
derivatives in -lager, - legist , or -Jogian being com- 
monly pieferred. Examples are Assyriologite, 
J astrologue, ideologue, philologue, Sinologue, \theo- 
logue. 

Logwood (fy'gwnd). [f. Log sb. 1 + Wood.] 

■f 1. Logs stored for fuel. Cbs. 

1666 PeI’VS Diary 1 Dec., It seemed to be only of log- 
wood that hath kept the fire all this while in it. 

2. The heartwood of an American tree ( IJsemato - 
xylon l ampechianupi) used in dyeing ; so called 
from being imported in Ihe form of logs. 

It is used to some extent in medicine as an astringent. 
The alleged use of logwood in colouring spurious or adul- 
terated port wine was at one time a frequent subject of 
jocular allusion. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 0 § 1 There bathe byn brought, from 
heyoude the Seas . . Stuffe called Logwood alias Blocke- 
wood. 1397-1602 W. Riding Sessions Rolls in Yorksh. 
Arch. <$• Topogr. Assoc. (Record Ser.) III. 174 In dying 
wooll & Wollen clothe Logwoodd alias Blockwood. 1641 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 25 'Ihe rasping of brasil and log- 
wood for the dyers is very hard labour. 1703 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 3893/3 The same day arrived here the Essex of Boston 
from Campeachy, laden with Logwood. 1880 H. Vizetei.ly 
Facts about Port, etc. 142 It has been often asserted that 
logwood is used to impart colouring matter to Port wine ; 
and the authors of a bulky Treatise upon Wine, endorsed 
this preposterous assertion with their authority. 1892 Walsh 
Tea 145 A decoction ..from catechu or logwood being next 
added to impart a tea-like color to the liquor, 

b. Tbt: tree that yields this wood. 

1652 Wadsworth tr. Colmenero's Treat. Chocolate 15 
Three Cods of the Logwood or Campeche tree. 1736 P. 
Browne Jamaica 221 Logwood. 'Phis shrub was first intro- 
duced to Jamaica from the main. 1783 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xix. (1794) 267 Amongst the plants with regular or 
equal polyp' talons corollas, you wili_ find Logwood, &c. 
1834 M. G. Li wis Jrni. W. Ind. 66 The fragrance .. of the 
delicious Logwood, .composed an atmosphere. 

c. attrib. and Comb. 

1752 J. Macsparran Amer, Dissected (1753) 3 A fine 
promising new Settlement upon the Spanish Main, mostly 
inhabited hy the Logwood Cutters. 1833 J. Rennie A Iph. 
A ngiing 22 Strong ten, either with or without a few logwood 
scrapings. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 165 By our side is 
a stack of dingy logwood red. 1900 Daily News 13 Feb. 9/5 
A logwood ship that was about to sail for England. 

Logy (ldwgi), a. U.S. [Of uncertain origin: 
cf. Lu. log heavy, dull.] Dull and heavy in motion 
or thought. 

1839 Bartlett Diet. Americanisms , Logy, heavy, slow, 
stupid. ., Pie’s a logy man, i. e. a slow-moving, heavy man. 
‘He is a logy preacher’, i, e. dull. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Aug. 452/2 Outside ballast., made boats logy. 1887 De- 
troit Free Press 21 May 2/3 He [Bnrnum] is heavier, and 
a trifle logy. 1890 in Leffingwell Upland Shooting 459 They 
[greyhounds] became ‘ logy’ and out of heart, 
b. Used as sb. : A heavy fish. 

1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 61 ‘He’s a logy. 
Give him room accordin’ to his strength ’, cried Dan, ‘ I’ll 
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help ye. ' No, you won’t Harvey snapped, as he hung on 
to the line. ‘ It’s my first fish ’. 

• -logy (lodgi), earlier written -logie, an ending 
occurring originally in words adapted from Gr. 
words in -hoyia (the earliest examples, e. g. theo- 
logy-, having come through F. -logie, med.L. -login). 
These Gr. words for the most part are parasynlhetic 
derivatives ; in some instances the terminal element 
is hoy os word, discourse (e.g. in rerpahoyia tetra- 
Jogy, rpthoyta trilogy) ; more commonly it is the 
root hoy- (ablaut-variant of hey-, hi yew to speak : 
cf. Logos). In the latter case, the sbs. in -hoyia 
usually denote the character, action, or department 
of knowledge proper to the person who is described 
by an adj. or sb. in -\6yos, meaning either * (one) 
who speaks (in a certain way) or ‘ (one) who 
treats of (a certain subject) Hence the deriva- 
tives in -hoyia are of two classes, (i) those which 
have the sense of ‘ saying or speaking ’, examples 
of which are the words anglicized as battology, 
brachylogy , cacology, dittology , eulogy, palillogy , 
tautology, and (2) names of sciences or depart- 
ments of study. As the words of the last-mentioned 
class have always a sb. for their first element, and 
0 is the combining vowel of all declensions of Gr. 
sbs., the ending of these compounds is in actual 
use always -ohoyia, becoming -ology in Eng. The 
names of sciences with this ending are very nume- 
rous : some represent words already formed in Gr., 
as theology , astrology ; many represent formations 
which might legitimately have existed in Gr., as 
geology , zoology, psychology, others are of hybrid 
composition, as sociology, terminology, insectology. 
The modern formations in -logy follow the analogy 
of Gr. formations in having 0 as the combining 
vowel ; exceptions are petrology (an incorrect fo rm 
which some writers prefer to petrology because it 
shows tile derivation from -nsrpa rock, not from 
irerpos stone) and mineralogy (F. mini- alogie) 
which may be viewed as a contraction for *mine- 
ralology. The suffix -oiogy is freely used in the 
formation of humorous nouoe-wds., some of which 
are illustrated below. All the modern formations 
in -logy may be said to imply correlative forma- 
tions m -logical and -LOGIST ; in the case of some 
of the older words, the related personal designation 
ends in -logur or -logian. (Cf. -logue.) Hence 
Logy nonce-wd. = Ology, 

1820 W. Buckland in Mrs. Gordon Life (1894) 40 Having 
allowed myself time to attend to nothing there but my 
undergroundology. 1837 Fraser’s Mag. XV. 360 Hats were 
of scientific importance in his estimation, he had originated 
a system of hatology. 1833 {title) Chapology, or Hints 
about Hats. 1836 J. Young Demonol. iv. tii. 372 The many 
Logies and Isms that have lately come into vogue. 1891 
T. Hardv Tess (1900) 40/1 What are called advanced ideas 
are really in great part but., a more accurate expression, by 
words in logy and ism, of sensations which men and women 
have vaguely grasped for centuries. 

Logyng, Logyng(g)e, obs. ff. Lodging vbl. sb. 
Logyt, obs. pa. t. of Lodge v. 

Lokocll (Idu-hpk). Med. Forms: a. 6 loc,6-S 
loehe, 6-9 loch.. 6 loohoch, 6-8 lohoo, 7 
lehoch, lohoahe, 7-9 lohock, 6-9 loach, lohoch. 
[a. med.L. lokoc, looch, a. Arab. Jjyxl lassiiq, f. jjxl 
las-iqa to lick.] A linctus. 

1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) D j b, Take mornynge 
and euening, a spounef'iill of the syrupe of iuiubes . . in 
maner of a ioc 1397 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxxiv. § 2. 47 
They are good in a loehe or licking medicine for shortnes 
of breath. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 76 This seed is passing 
good for lohoches or electuaries to be made thereof. 1657 
W. Coles Adam in Eden lxxiii. 139 The Juyce of Liquorice 
dissolved in Rose Water, with some Gum, Tragacanth, is 
a fine Lohoch . . for hoarsenesse. 1753 N. Torriano Sore 
Throat 99, I made the Patient take .. some white Lohoc. 
178% J. Moore View Soc. It. (1795) II. 222 Numerous forms 
of electuaries, lohochs, and linetpses. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 266 Dose, from gutt.xx. to gutt.xxx. a 
day in a looch or any mucilaginous menstruum. 1889 Syd. 
Soc. Lea:., Looch, a linctus, or opaque oily emulsion, which 
may be used as a demulcent, or as an excipient for the sus- 
pension of powders. 

IiOlf, So. variant of Lof Obs., praise. 

Iioig(g,e, obs. form of Lodge sb. and v. 
Loig(g)inge, -ynge, obs. ff. Lodging vbl. sb. 
Loigae, var. Loin and Loyne. Obs. 

Loik, Loikmaa, obs. Sc. ff. Luke a., Lockman. 
XiOimic (loi*mik), a. [ad. Gr. hoiyucos, f. hoi- 
plague.] Pertaining to the plague or to con- 
tagious disorders. 

1842 in Brande Diet. Set . ; hence in mod. Diets. 

+ Loimographer. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. Gr. Aoi- 
/t< 5 y plague + -grapher.] ‘ One who writes about 
or describes pestilences ’. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 

Loimograpliy (loim^-grafi). [ad. mod.L. 
loimographia (JR.. Lyonnet, 1639), as P rec - + 
-graph Y. The normal form would be *lcemo-, which 
is given as an alternative in some Diets.] The 
descriptive science treating of pestilential diseases. 
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1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1837 in Dunglison Med. 
Lex. ' 1864 in J. Thomas Med. Diet. 

Loimology (loimylod.^i). rare In Diets, 
also loemology. [ad. mod. L. loimologia (N. 
Hodges, 1672), f. as prec. + -logy.] The study of, 
or a treatise on, the plague or pestilential diseases. 
1848 in Craig. 1864 in J. Thomas Med. Diet. 
XsOimORS (loi-inss), a. [t. Gr. hoig-bs plague 
+ -ous.] Having or full of the plague (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856). 

Loin, (loin), sb. Forms: 4-7 loyne, 6-7 loine, 
6-8 loyn, (5 lony, 6 loigne, 9 dial, line), 7- 
loin. See also Lunyie. [ad. OF. loigne, logne, 
dialectal variant of longe (mod.F. longe loin of 
veal) = Sp. lonja piece of ham med.L. * 2 umbea, 
fem. of *lumbeus adj., belonging to the loin, f. L. 
Iambus loin W Ary an *londhwo- : see Lend j£.i] 

1 . a. In the living body. Chiefly pi. The part 
or parts of a human being or quadruped, situated 
on both sides of the vertebral column, between the 
false ribs and the hip-bone. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xliii. (1495) 160 The 
place called the loynes is in the sydes of the joyntes of the 
rydge. 1541 R. Copland Gitydou's Quest. Chirurg. Piij b, 
The loynes are musculous flesshes lyeng in the sydes of the 
spondyles of the backe. 1343 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 
(1352) 15 b. From the ryght syde . . descendeth a braunche 
. .downe towardes the right loynes. 1389 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie 111. xxiv. (Arb.) 200 An high paire of siike nether- 
stocks that couered all his buttockes and loignes. 1605 
Shaks. Learn, iv. 9 Horses are tide by the heads, . . Monkies, 
by th’ loynes, and Men by th’ legs. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 
282 The middle pair Girt like a btarrie Zone his waste, and 
round Skirted his loines and thighes with downie Gold. 
c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Dispens. xiv. (1734) 269 Nothing 
will contribute more to strengthen a Horses Shoulders or 
Loyns. 1784 Cowper Task 1.45 But restless was the chair; 
the back erect Distressed the weary loins, that felt no ease. 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 1x790) 525 A sense of heat, 
weight, and dull pain in the loins. 1846 J. Baxter Lib?-. 
Tract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 135 Good hand- rubbing .. should 
be used, .about the loins. 

b. In an animal used for food ; chiefly, the joint 
of meat which includes the vertebrae of the loins. 

ex 302 Pol. Songs .Camden) 191 We shule flo the Conyng, 
ant make roste is loyne. c 1440 Promp. Pa?v. 312/2 Loyne 
of flesche (S. lony), lumbus , elumbns. c 1460 Tcnoneky 
Myst. xii. 232 Alle a hare hot the lonys. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans C iij b, Then the loynes of the hare loke ye not 
forgete. 1533 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 228 
Item, a loyne of vele, ..xvj 1 . 1398 Epulario Bj, The Loine 
[of a Bucke] maybe rosted, and the legs baked. x68o Earl 
Dorset On C'tess Dorchester 12 So have I seen in Larder 
dark Of Veal a lucid Loin, . . At once both stink and shine. 
1711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 4 Apr., I dined . . at home on 
a loin of mutton and half a pint of wine. 1727 W. Mather 
Yng. Man's Comfl. 30 Loyn, of Veal. 1846 j. Baxter Lib?-. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. p. xxi, The Brighton butchers sold 
.. loins of mutton at 6 d. per lb. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
III. 101 The cookery ..would suit you constant loins of 
roast mutton. 

2 . Chiefly Biblical and poet. This part of the 
body, regarded a. as the part of the body that 
should be covered by clothing and about which 
the clothes are bound ; so, to gird (up) the loins 
(lit. and fig.), to prepare for stienuous exertion. 

iS26Tindale Matt. iii. 4 This Jhon had his. garment off 
camels heer and a gerdell off a skynne aboute his loynes. 
*535 Coverdale Prov. xxxi. 17 She gyrdeth hir loynes with 
strength. 1603 Siiaks. Lear 11. iii. 10 My face lie grime 
with filth, Blanket my loines. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1096 
Some Tree whose broad smooth Leaves together sowd, And 
girded on our loyns, may cover round Those middle parts. 
174a Collins Ode Poet. Charac. 21 To gird their blest pro- 
phetick loins. 1733 Smart Hilliad 1. 27 Her loins with 
patch-work cincture were begirt. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, 
by Loire 17 It was necessary, therefore, to gird up our loins 
and walk. 183s Browning Statue 4- Bust, The unlit lamp 
and the ungirt loin. 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 280 And round 
about her loins Wound a fair golden girdle. 1880 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Rebel of Fam. II. v, He was ; standing like 
the impersonation of masculine punctuality with loins girded. 

b. as the seat of physical strength and of genera- 
tive power. + Hence occas. used as an equivalent 
for ‘ sire *, * offspring ‘ descendants Also fig. 

*535 Coverdale Gen. xxxv. n Kynges shall come out of 
thy loynes. 1577-87 Hooker Chroti. Jrel. 134/1 in Holin- 
shed, John earle of Bath, whose ancestors were descended 
from out of the loines of kings. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado iv. 
i. 137 This shame deriues it selfe from vnknowne loines. 
x6xx Bible Job xl. 16 Loe now, his strength is in his loynes. 
— Isa. xlv. 1, I will loose the loines of kings. 16x6 R. C. 
Times’ Whistle iv. 1341 Impious villaine 1 to defame the 
fruit Of thine owne loynes. 1628 Gaule Pract. Theory 
(1629) Ep. Ded., And when it shall descend to your Loynes ; 
may you be inuested with the Crowne, which . . fcideth 
not. _ <11635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 27 By inter- 
marriage with the Lady lane Grey, .. to bring it [the 
crown] about into his [Northumberland’s] loynes. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 352 A multitude, like which the populous 
North Pour’d never from her frozen loyns. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, tv. 459 What boots it, that from Phoebus Loins 
I spring. 1786 A. Gib Sacr. Contempt. ,1. in. ii. 120 All his 
natural posterity, as being all in his loins. 1790 Cowper 
Receipt Mothers Piet. 109 My boast is not, that I deduce 
my birth From loins enthroned, and rulers of : the earth. 
1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. I. 255 About a dizzen 
and a half— the legitimate produce o’ the Eerish couple’s 
ain fruitfu lines. 1847 Tennyson Princess v. 495, I thought, 
can this be he From Gama’s dwarfish loins ? x88o L. Mor- 
ris Ode of Life 43 The Future lies within thy loins, and all 
the Days to be To thee Time giveth to beget. 
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3 . aitrib. and Comb., as loin-ache, -guard', loin* 
cloth., a cloth worn round the loins. 

1897 Aiibutt's Syst. Med. II. 1075 This Horn ache is apt 
to reappear. 1850 R. F. Burton Ce?itr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geogr. 
Soc. XXIX. 324 The remainder of the dress is a *loin-cloth 
of white domestics or of indigo dyed cotton. 1894 Daily 
News x Aug, 5/3 In cold or rainy weather the cab-horses 
have waterproof loin-cloths. 1893 Or-acle Encycl. I. iSo/t 
Brayette and *loin-guard to protect the abdomen. 

TLoill, v. 1 Obs. rare— K trans. The technical 
term for ‘ to carve’ (a sole). 

c i486 Bk. St. A Ibans F vij b, A Sole loyned. A Gurnarde 
chyned. A Tenche sawced. 

t Loin, zc a Obs. rare — 1 , [aphetic f. Aloyn.J 
trans. To keep apart. 

14. . Siege perns. 63/1088 Doun J? 6 * daschen he dores : dei 
scholde >e berde, pat mete yn pis meschef hndde from men 
loyned. 

Loin, obs. form of Line ta 1 and vA 
1387 Harrison Descr. Brit. iii. vii. (1878) 11. 49 The In- 
dians, who tie their sault bitches often in woods, that they 
might be loined by tigers, 1679 Wood Life 3 May (O. H. S.) 
II. 449 D r . Michael Roberts .. died with a girdle loyned 
with broad gold about him (ioj l. they say). 

Loined (loind), ppl. a. [f. Loin sb. + -ed 2 .] 
Having loins (of a specified kind). 

1863 Daily Tel, 4 Mar., Headed like a snake, loined like 
a weasel, and breasted like a swan. _ 1871 Daily News 
27 Nov., She is slack loined and light in the hindquarters. 
1898 A. Balfour To A?-ms xv. 161 Clumsy brutes .. loose 
loined and shaggy fetlocked. 

Loiolite, obs. form of Loyolite, a jesuit. 

Loir (loi®J). [a. F. loir\— pop. L. *glirem, for 
glir-em, gits .] The F at Dormouse ( Myoxus glis). 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 76 The greater dor- 
mouse, which Mr. Buffon calls the Loir. 1801 Hel. M. 
Williams Sk. P'r. Rep. I. xxi. 314, I call them rats, from 
their almost perfect resemblance to that animal . . but their 
real name is the Loir. 1884 Evang. Mag. Mar. 117 The 
Loir, or fat dormouse of France. 1883 Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(1888) V. xi6 The two large European species, the Loir 
[Myoxus glis) and the Lerot ( Eliomys uitela). 

Lois(s, obs. form of Loose, Lose, Loss. 
Loisible : see Lisible. 

Loit, dial, form of Lite, little. 

Loiter (loi-tni), sb. rare— 1 , [f. Loiter w.] The 
action of loitering ; an instance of this. 

1876 T. Hardy Etkelberta (i8qo) 314 Picotee . . moved on 
in a manner intended to efface the lover’s loiter of the pre- 
ceding moments from her own consciousness. 

Loiter (loi'tcu), ». Forms : 4 (?loltre or Ioi- 
tre), lotere, 5 loytron, 61 oyeter, loytre, lowtre, 
lewtre, leut(e)re, 6-8 loyter, 6- loiter, [a. MDn. 
loteren to wag about (like a loose tooth), Du. leu- 
teren to shake, totter, Eaut. (of a sail) to ‘ shiver’ ; 
also, to dawdle, loiter over one’s work ; cf. WFlem. 
lutteren, KFris. loteren, of similar meaning. For 
the development of sense cf. the fig, uses of loose, 
unsteady. The sense which the word has in Lng. 
has not been found in Du. earlier than the 16th c., 
but may be much older in slang use ; the word was 
prob. introduced into England by foreign ‘ loiterers’ 
or vagrants. The same root is found in MDu. 
hit sen to wag about. 

The diphthong in the first syll. is a substitution for the 
unfamiliar vowel of the Du. word, which was prob. S (as in 
mod. pronunciation) or nearly so. 

1 n the first quot. below, the formloltrande may he genuine ; 
if so it represents a distinct word, f. the root of Loll v.] 

1 . intr. In early use : To idle, waste one’s time 
in idleness. Now only with more specific mean- 
ing ; To linger indolently on the way when sent 
on an errand or when making a journey ; to linger 
idly about a place; to waste time when engaged 
in some particular task, to dawdle. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 458 penile was be gome so glad of 
his gay logge, Lys loltraiule [Morris conjectures loitrande] 

t er-fnne, lokande to toune. £1440 Pro?np. Parv. 311/1 
.oytron, or byn ydyl, ocior. 1482 Trevisa’s Higden 
(Caxton) 11. v. 77 He slough caym that loyterd [ Treviso . : 
loted] amonge the busshes. 1530 Palsgr. 613/1 He loy- 
treih aboute lylce a maysterlesse hounde. Ibid. 613/2 And 
you sende liym, he wyll sure loyter somewhere by the waye, 
<11340 Hye way to Spyttel Ho. 143 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 29 
Lowtryng, and wandryng fro place to place. 1333 Primer 
in Liturgies, etc. Edw. VI (Parker Soc. ) 472 Laboured no- 
thing at all, but went abroad loitering idly. 1397 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 198 Sir John, you loyter heere too long. 
x6zx Burton An at. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (1651) 277 Some of them 
do nought but loyter all the week long. x66o Wood Life 
Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 350 People might loyter about the streets 
in sermon time. 1697 Dryden AEneid 11. 745 A Javelin 
threw, Which flutt’ring seemed to loiter as it flew. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit, I. 83 Nobody may loyter about in 
order to attempt it without instant suspicion. 1738 John- 
son Idler No. 28 P 4 That 1 loit. r in the shop with my 
needle-work in my hand. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxix. Officers 
..loitered in the hall, as if waiting for orders. 1853 Tennyson 
Brook 181, I linger by my shingly bars ; I loiter round my 
cresses. 1870 E. Peacock Half Skirt. III. 8 These weak 
old men who loitered about. 1886 Pall Mall G .18 June 3/2 
Cabmen have had to pay . . fines . . for 1 loitering and ob- 
structing ’ the roads. . . To loiter, in cabman’s English, means 
to ply for hire. 

b. To travel or proceed indolently and with fre- 
quent pauses. With advs. or adverbial phrases. 

1728 Pope Dime. 1. 228 Prose swell’d to verse, Verse loitring 
into prose. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. i We have 
lingered and loitered .. from port to port. 1827-33 Willis 
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Florence Gray 32, I loiter'd up the valley to a small and 
humbler ruin. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxxviii, With weary 
steps I loiter on. 1833 Kane Grinuell Exp. xlviii. (1856) 
445 From the 13th of July to the 13th of August we loitered 
along, i860 Holland Miss Gilbert iv. 51 He loitered 
thoughtfully along the uneven highway. 18153 Hawthorns 
OurOld Hotue\iHyg) 115 The Avon loiters past the church- 
yard. 

2. train. + a. To neglect (one's work). Ohs. b. 1 

To allow (time, etc.) to pass idly; to waste care- 
lessly or upon trifles. Obs. exc. with away ; occas. 
with f out. fc. To postpone getting or giving 

(something!. Obs. 

c 1540 Hye Way to Spyttel Ho. 87 r in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
62 But lye in bed, , . Lewtryng theyr worke tyll it pas noone. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasrn, Par. Eph. Prol. ft ij, Be not 
of the nombre of those men, whiche .. loyter the tyme .. 
and do no good at all. 1350 Crowley Last 'Truuip. 547 
When thou art determined what kuowledg thou wilt most 
apply, then let it not be loytered, but seke to get it spedily. 
1589 Warner A to Eng.w xxv. m To loyter well deserued 
gifts is not to giue but sell. 1680 Otway Orphan 11, i. (1691) 
12 Not loyter out my life at home. 1689 Sherlock Death 
tit. § 7 1,1731) 210 These Men have loitered away the Day. 
1748 Anson's Voy. il v. 173 It would have been extreme 
imprudence . . to have loitered away so much lime. Mod. 
We loitered away the rest of the day. 

3. Comb.: + loitex-sack, a lazy, lumpish fellow. 

1594 Lyi.y Moth. Bomb. it. ii, If the loiter-sacke bee gone 

springing into a taverne, I'le fetch him reeling out. 

Xioiter, obs. form of Lighter sb. 1 
Loiterer (loitarai). Forms: 6 lstttemr, 
leutterer, loitxser, loytcrour, -(er)rsr, 6-7 
loyterar, -er, 8- loiterer, [a. Du. leuterer : see 
Loiter v. and -er L] One who loiters (see senses 
of the vb.) ; f a vagabond, ‘sturdy beggar’. 

1530 Palsgr. 240/2 Loyterar, trvandeu. 1547 Act 1 
Et/w. VI, c. 3 § 1 The same Justices shall cawse such Slave, 
or loyterer to bee marked on the forked. 1567 Harman 
Caveat C 1 869) 22 These lousey leuterars. Ibid. 27 An ydell 
leuterar. I bid. 87 Lasv lewd Leutterers. 1588 in Norfolk 
Aniiq. Misc. {1883) II. 329 Paid to Burwell and his loy- 
terrers for vj dayes’ woorke, v«. yiij<*. 1612 S_» Rio Art 
Juggling 15 1 b, Many of our English Loyterers ioined with 
them, and in time learned their craft and coseuing. _ 1640-1 
Kirkatdbr. iVar-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 84 David Mac- 
moll an, loyterar, being cotivenit for saying, that [etc.]. 1684 
G. S. Anglo runt Spec. 196 Th. Tusser was a Speculative 
Husbandman, but a Practical Loyterer in Agriculture. 
1723 Swift Country Life 33 The loiterers quake, no corner 
hides them. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 14 p 9 The loiterer. . 
makes appointments which he never keeps. 1810 Scott 
Lady ofL. 11. xxi, Come, loiterer, come 1 1872 Black Ado. 
Phaeton ii. 14 There are still a few loiterers on the pave- 
ment. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad xxxix. Spring 
will not wait the loiterer’s time Who keeps so long away. 

Loitering (loi-terirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing L] The action of the vb. Loiter in its various 
senses, f In early use, vagrancy, vagabondage. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v, 188 per was laujwhing and 
lotering and ‘let go J>e cuppe’. 1530 Palsgr. 240/2 Loy- 
teryng, trvandise. 111533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) Kvij, A man giuen to exercises is vertuouse, 
and one giuen to leutrynges is a viciouse person. 1585 
Fetherstone tr. Calvin's Comm. Acts xxiii. 13 When God 
calleth vs expvesly, our loitring is without excuse. 161a 
Brinsley L-ud. Lit. xxv, (1627) 270 And to see that there 
be no intermission, or loytering in any fourrae, if the master 
be away, a 1718 Penn Maxims Wks. (1726) I. 854 Nor is 
he a good Servant that connives at other’s Loyterings. 
1822 W, Irving Braceb. Hall i. 7 Should I ..in the course 
of my loiterings. .see, .anything curious. 1847-8 H. Miller 
First Inipr. xiii. (1857) 212 Opportunities . .which loiterings 
by the .. road-sides present. 1889 Browning Imperante 
Augusta 162 No loitering, or he sure you taste the lash, 
f b. attrib. 

1642 Milton A pot. Smect. xi. Wks. 1851 III. 312 Were ;t 
not better to take it away soone after, as we do loitering 
books . . from children. 1644 — Areop. (Arb.) 64 The helps 
of Breviaries, synopses, and other loitering gear. 

Loitering (lortarir)), ppl. a. [f. Loiter v. + 
-ING a .] That loiters or idles; in early use, that 
leads a vagabond life. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. {1546) Livb, 
These lewtryng theu.es, whyche wyl not labour by daie. 
1581 Nowell & Day in Confer. 1. (1584) F ij b, I bane bene 
. .a loytering labourer in the Lords vineyarde. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 210 A company of loitring companions. 
1671 Clarendon Dialogues^ Tracts (1727)346 There is no 
temper so much to be despised as a loitering lazy nature. 
1712 Steele Spec t. No. 491 ? x After an Hour spent in this 
loitering way of Reading. 1784 Cowprr Task in. 832 Herds 
Of fluttering, loitering, cringing. . vagrants. 1791-2 Wordsw. 
Descr. Sk. 89 The loitering traveller hence, at evening, sees 
From rock-hewn steps the sail between the trees. 1847 
Em erson Poems, M usketaquid, Loiter willing by yon loiter- 
ing stream. 1865 J, H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) no 
No loitering step was permitted by the overseers. 

Hence loi-teringly adv., in a loitering manner; 
in early use, + like a vagabond. Iioi-teringmess, 
the quality of being inclined to loiter. 

*547 Acts F.diu. VI, c, 3 1 1 The said parsone so living 
Idelye and loyteringlie. a 1617 Bayne Led. (1634) 136 Not 
looking that loyteringly it should be atchieved. 1836 New 
Monthly Mag.tfiLVl.y2 He, .strolled loiteringly on. 1850 
Lynch Tito. Trim vii. 135 Like a first violet of spring, 
Trembling downwards loiteringly. 1868 J. H. Stirling in 
N. Brit. Rev. XL1X. 364 That inertia, that lingeringness 
and loueringness, that are not unfrequent in Browning, 
t Loi terous, a. Obs, In 6 loytrous. [f. 
Loiter v. + -oos, J Inclined to loiter ; sluggish. 

1566 DraNt Horace , Sat. 1. vu D vj b, I noynte with sup- 
ple oyle My loytrous litnmes, 
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Lok, obs. form of Lock ; var. Lake sb. 1 Obs. 

c 1325 Chron. Eng. 445 (Ritson'i In Englond he arerede a 
lok. Of uche hous that come srnok, To Rome yef a peuy, y ; 
wys, That Petres peny cleped ys. 

Lokart, -at, obs. forms of Locket. 

Lokdore, variant of Lockdor Obs. 

Loke (hfnk). dial. Also loak. [repr. OE. loca 
enclosed place, also lock, f. root of Louk v. to 
shut, lock.] A lane, a short, narrow, blind lane, a 
‘ cul-de-sac ’ ; a grass road ; a private lane or road, 
1787 Marshall Norfolk (17951II. 383 Gloss., Loke, a close 
narrow lane (common), a 1825 F’orby Vac. E. Anglia, 
Loke, a short narrow turn-again lane, i860 Gilllitt Sng. 
Sol. in Norf, Dial. ill. 2 In the lokes and causeys I’ll seek 
him as my soul du love. 1865 W, White E. Eng. I. 162 
Look means lane. 1892 P. PI. Emerson Son of Pens 5 We 
were playing down the loke, and we fell out. 
a’trib. 1888 N. <]- Q. Ser. vu. VI. 191/2 My house is 

bounded by a lokeway leading from to . 

Loke, variant of Lake sb. 1 Obs. 

Loke, obs. form of Lock, Look sb. and v. 
Lokeeheste, variant of Lockchester. 
f Lo ken, t>. Obs. rare ~ x . [repr. OE. Idcnian : 
see Lechne sa] tram. To heal. 

c 1425 Si. Mary ofOignies 1. viii. in Anglia VIII. 140/24 
Wib woundes of Criste her woundes were lokned. Ibid. 11. 
v. ibid. 166/2 !>e inwarde esines soltenyd oute warde sorowe, 
& sum tyme lokkenyd and cecyd h e burden of sieknesse. 
Ibid. viii. ibid. 175/10 In J»is hir woo was lokkenyd & hir 
spirite strengjjed, 

tLo’ken, /->//. a. Obs. See also Lockes’. [str. 
pa. pple. of Lome w.i] Locked, closed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23462 Wei ban al sal bon sei, wit loken 
als wit open hei, 1523 Fitziierjb. Hush ■ § 146 One maner of 
linsede, called loken sede, wyll not open by the son. 

Lokerte, obs. form of Locker, Lockyer. 
Loker(h.)am, variant of Lock ram Obs. 
t Lokes. Obs. rare. [prob. a use of the pi. of 
Lock sb . a , a transl. of OF- closes Pentecoste, med.L. 
clausum Pentecostcs , lit. ‘ the close of Pentecost 
For examples of the OFr. and med.L. terms see J. M. 
Manly in harvard Similes Philol. # Lit. 1 . (1892] 88 ff. 
The main difficulty is that these terms appear, whenever 
their sense can be determined, to mean the octave of Pente- 
cost, or Trinity Sunday. Prof. Manly, however, points out 
that there is evidence that ‘ Pentecost ’ was sometimes used 
for the season beginning at Easter and closed by Whit- 
sunday, so that tue transference of the name ‘close of 
Pentecost’ from Trinity Sunday to Whitsunday, though 
lacking direct evidence, is not improbable. The use may 
have been merely local English; u>e Ayenbile and Shore- 
ham both belong to Kent.] 

Whitsunday. Also Lok-Sounday. 
c 1315 Shoreiiam (E. E. T. S.) v. 289 Al here [jc. the 
Virgin’s] loyen a lok-sounday. 1340 Ayenbite 213 At lokes 
[Fr. a Penthecouste\. Ibid. 143, 263. 

tLoke’t. Obs . rare— k [Of obscure origin. 

If the sense be ‘lappet’, the word might be a dim. of F. 
toque rag, though this has not been found earlier than the 
15th c. (Cotgr.1611 has loquette). A dim. of Lock sb. L would 
ield an admissible sense, but a hybrid formation of this 
ind would be unusual at so early a period. It is not easy 
to see how the word can be identified with Locket.] 

? Some part of a head-dress, ? a lappet ; or ? a 
lovelock, curl, 

c 1320 Song In Hart. MS. 2253 fo. 61 b (Pol. Songs Camd. 
1839) ?ef ber lyb a loket by er ouber e3e pat mot wib worse 
be wet for lac [MS. lat] of oper le3e. 

Loket, obs. form of Locket. 

Loking, -yBg(e, obs. forms of Looking. 
Lokk(e, Lokked, Lokkyn, obs. inf. and pa. 
pple, of Lock vX 

Lokman, Lokyer (e, obs.ff.LocKMAN, Lockteb. 
Lokyn, Lokjrr, obs. forms of Look, Looker. 
Lolar, variant of Logger 1 Obs. , Lollard. 
Lolard(e, lolart, obs. forms of Loggaui). 

II Loligo (lirioi •£<?). Also 7 Xolligo. [a. L.lolJgol\ 
A genus of cephalopods ; an individual of this 
genus, a squid. *i In the first quot. used fig. and 
app. by mistake for torpedo . 

aidzd Bp. Andrewes 96 Serm., Of Holy Ghost xv. (1629) 
763 St, Paul calls them the Lolligoe’s of the Land. His 
word is KaTai-opKftw ; the six dales and the seventh, to them 
both alike. *658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus v. 69 The 
cuttle-fish and Loligo. [1706^ Phillips, Loligo (Lat.), the 
Calimary Fish, whose Bloud is like Ink, as well as that of 
the Cuttle-fish.] 1835-6 Todd CycLAnat. 1 . 540/1 la Loligo 
the coats of the corresponding veins . . present .. a spongy 
thickening. 1854 H. Miller Sc A. Schm. (185S) 467 The 
loligo . . laid hold of the pebbles, apparently to render its 
abduction as difficult as possible. 

[Lolion: set List of Spurious Words.] 

Loll (lfll), sb. [f. Loll z/. 1 ] 

1. The action or posture of lolling. + Also at loll, 
upon the (high) loll . 

1709 Mrs, Manley Secret Mem. (1736) I. 21 Who is that 
graceful Person that appears upon the high Loll in his 
Chariot and six Horses? Ibid. 152 See that beautiful 
Gentleman at Loll in the next Chariot. 1709 Swift Tatler 
No. 71 P 7 In reading Prayers, he has such a careless Loll, 
that People are justly offended at his irreverent Posture. 
*775 S. j. Pratt Liberal Op in, lxvii. (1783] II. 256 He 
was, in short, all laugh, loll, and liberty. 1868 Browning 
Ring 4 r Bk, v. 530 The old abundant city.fare was best,., 
down to the loll itself O’ the pot-house settle, — better such 
a bench Than [etc.], 

2. One who lolls ; an idle person. Also, a thing 
that lolls, e.g. a tongue. 
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1582, Stanyhukst. Mine is in. (Arb.) 84 Then a tayle lylce 
a dolphin is added Iumbled vp of sauadge fel woulfs, with 
grislye lol hanging. 1600 Breton Pasquits Mad-cappe 26 
Then let a knaue be knowne to be a knaue, .. A Lobbe 
a Lowte, a heavy Loll a Logge._ a 1807 J. Skinner Poet. 
Pieces U809) 48 A mischievous pair O’ mawten’d lolls. 

3. A pet, a spoilt child, dial. 

1728 Morgan hist. Algiers I. Pref. p.xvii, The..Unman- 
nerliuess of this Mam’s Loll. 1785 Grose Diet. Vnlg. 
Tongue, Loll, mother’s loll, a favourite child, the mother's 
darling. 1847-78 in Hai.uwell (Oaou.). 

Lofl. (!?!), vd Also 4-6 lolle, 4 , 6 , 8 lull'e. 
[App. due to a sense of the expressiveness of the 
sound (with the repeated /) suggestive of rocking 
or swinging ; cf. Lull v. and M Du. lollen to sleep, 
early mod.Du. lollebanck (Kilian) couch, sofa; 
also mod.Du. dial, lollen to warm oneself with a 
pot of charcoal placed under one’s seat. With 
sense 3 cf. Lill za] 

1. intr. To hang down loosely ; to droop, dangle. 
Also with down. ? Obs. or arch. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. no Lyk a leberne pors lullede 
1*393 lnllid] his chekes. c 1394 P. Pi. Crede 224 His chin 
wif> a cliol lollede As greet as a gos eye. c 1449 Pf.cock 
Repr. in. xiv. 374 Robyn rode without stiropis, eke thanne 
his legge lollid. 1575 Turberv. Fa.ulcon.rie 339 Sometymes 
a hawke hathe a strype on his wing . . so as . . it hangeth 
alwayes downe and lolleth. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xii. 465 
When it rayneth muche, it maketh the leaues to loll and 
hang downewarde. 1845 H. B. H irst Poems 75 The lady 
is pale— Pale as the lily that lolls on the gale. 1849 James 
Woodman iv, A great white feather lolling down till it 
touched his left shoulder. 

t b. To swing, hang, be suspended. Obs. 

1 c. 1418 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 243 The game is not to lolle 
so hie Ther fete fail en fondement. 

*]i c. Alleged by Langland to have fosraerly 
meant : To halt, be lame. Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. x, 215 Now kyndeliche, by crist 
hep suehe callyd ‘ lolletes’, As by englisch of oure eldres of 
okie menne techynge. He bat lolleb is lame ober his leg 
oute of ioynte, 0]n;r meymed in sum membre, for to mes- 
chlef hit souneb- And ryght so sothlyche suche nmnere 
eremytes Lollen a^eu be byleyue and lawe of holy churche, 

+ 2. trans. To let droop or dangle. Also to loll 
up : to hang. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 614/75 
Mi loue i-lolled vp in be eyr, Wi]) cradel bond I gan him 
bynde. Cros ! he stikejj nou on }>i steir, Naked a-^eyn be 
wylde wynde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. igx A meri 
verset, pat has take fro tybourne twenti stronge ];eues; 
pere lewed theues ben lolled vp. 1575 Turberv. Faulcanrie 
360 Of the Hawke that holdeth not hir wings up so well as 
she should do, but lolleth them. 1650 A. B. Mu’nt. Polemo 
29 This made the Gallants loll their ears and laugh at one 
an other. 

3. To thrust out (the tongue) in a pendulous 
manner. Also with out. 

1611 Sbaks. Cymb. v. iii. 8 The Enemy full-hearted, Loll- 
ing the Tongue with slaught’ring. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 741 Fierce Tigers couch’d around, and loll’d 
their fawning Tongues. — JEneid vm. 843 The foster 
Dam loll’d out her fawning Tongue. 1712 Aiibuthnot 
John Bull in. x, Then Nic. lolled out his tongue. 1746 
W. Horsley Fool (1748) II. 40 Every Fool has a natural 
hereditary .. Right to loll out his longue at his Brother. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. i, The idle apprentices . . lolled 
out their tongues at him as he passed. 1879 Browning Ivan 
Ivanovitch 132 How he lolls out the length of his tongue. 

b. intr. for refil. Of the tongue: To protrude. 
Usually with out. 

1801 Southey Thalaba v. ii, His head was hanging down, 
His dry tongue lolling low. a 1845 Hood Captain's Cow 
x, The Parching seamen stood about. Each with his tongue 
a-loiling out, And panting like a dog. 1900 Longm. Mag. 
J une 133 His tongue lolled out in the heat like a dog's. 

4. intr. (The chief current sense.) To lean idly; to 
recline or rest in a relaxed attitude, supporting one- 
self against something. Also with about , back, out. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 269 Or ligge pus euere Lollynge 
in my lappe. 1583 Stubbks Anat. Abus. it. (1882) 28 A 
sheepeheard and a dogge lolling vnder a bush. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, hi. vii. 72 tie is not lulling on a lewd Loue-Bed. 
1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 30 This pope Gregory . . is re- 
ported to have lulled night and day.. in the armes and 
embracings of Matilda the countesse. 1650 Sir A. Weldon 
Court SfChar. ’pas, l 103 The King hung about his neck, 
slabboring his cheeks. .. For God’s sake, tel me, said the 
King .. Then lolled about his neck. 1667 Pf.pys Diary 
June, And, among the rest, Duncomb, lolling, with his 
eels upon another chair. 1674 Dryden Epil, New Ho. 9 
Who lolling _on our foremost benches sit. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. xiii, He sat lolling back in a great elbow-chair. 
1749 Ld. Chesterf. Lett. cxv. (1892) L 265, I never saw the 
worst bred man living guilty of lolling, . . in company that 
he respected. 7778 W. Marshall Minutes Agric. 18 July 
1774 He has good hands, but a bad head— a crazy couch, 
dangerous to lull upon. 1782 Miss Burne;v Cecilia 11. iv, 
Lolling against the wainscoat and gaping. 1822-34 Good’s 
Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 246 The complaint first shows itself 
by . . an unwonted desire to lounge and loll about. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike vii. 76 A knot of smokers,, 
stood or lolled about the door of the Spread-Eagle. 1861 
Thackeray Round.Papers , On a Chaik-markiis Littleboys 
should, not loll on chairs. *882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal 
III. xii. 257 The Master of the house lolled, half-dressed, in 
an armchair by the hearth. 

b. trans . To allow to rest idly. rare. Also, to 
pass away (time) in lolling about. 

1696 R. Coke Detection Crt. & State Eng. (1719) I. 87 
The King had a loathsome Way of lolling his Arms about 
his Favourites Necks/and kissing them. 1709 Prior Whin 
Cat is Away 54 Whilst Fubb till ten, on silken bed. Securely 
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lolls Ills drowsy head. 1784 Unfortunate Sensibility II. 104, 

I take good care that none [re. no hour] shall be luxuriously 
lolled away in indolence. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 286 
Gigantic sunflowers lolled their broad jolly faces over the 
fences. 

c. qnasi-lrans. or refl. ; also, to loll it. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799I I. 374 
Others . .loll it away to the opera . . in magnificent equipages. 
1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 77, I ..loll’d me ’gainst a prop- 
ping tree. 

+ 5 . intr. To saunter, go lazity. 06 s. rare. 

1649 G. Daniel Trimirch ., Hen. V, ccxliv, Hee breakes 
the Portall, w th vnsteddie feet, And Lolls to his owne Lamp- 
light in coole Seas. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. in. 32 
My revenge shall be to love you still ; gloat on and loll after 
you where ere 1 see you. 

f 6. Comb. : loll -ears, drooping pendulous ears ; 

1 oil-eared, a., having drooping ears. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. 109 Unlesse some 
Phebus have clouted upon this Mydas head . . the eares of 
some lolleared Asse. Ibid. 125 b, Skill to discerne a Lyon 
by his pawes, or rather an Asse by his lolle-eares. 1585 
Higins Junius' Nomenclator 453 Flaccits , that hath hang- 
ing eaves : loll eared : flap eared. 

Hence Lolled 1 out) ppl. a., said of the tongue. 
1666 Drydkn Ann. Mirttb. 132 With his lolled tongue he 
faintly licks his prey. 271s tr. Pancirollns' Reruin Mem. 
1 . 1. i. 5 The Slanderer is represented by the Picture of a 
Purple with its lolled-out Tongue. 1902 Academy 3 May 
455/2 Irreverence that expressed itself in loud laughter and 
a lolled-out tongue. 

+ Loll, 71 2 Ohs. [bn ck-formation from Lol- 
lard.] a. Irans. To call (a person) Lollard, b. 
intr. To act or speak as a Lollard, c. traits. To 
mumble (a phrase) ; to sing in a low tone. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 532 Whou sone J>is sori men [seweden] 
his soule, And oueral lollede him wi]> heretykes werkesl 
14.. Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 245 And parde lolle thei never 
so longe, Yut wol lawe make hem lowte. 1655 J. Cotgrave 
Wits Interpr. (1662) 288 The Sun-shine of the word, this 
he extoll’d ; The Sun-shine of the word, stil this he lold. 
Loll, var. Lull v. Obs to puli by the ears. 
Lollar, variant of Loller i Obs. 

Lollard (lplatd). Now Hist. Forms : 5 6 
lollarde, 5 lmlarde, 5-6 lolarde, 6 lolarfc, lol- 
Ierd, lollord, 7 lolard. See also Lolle r I (which 
occurs somewhat earlier), [a. MDu. lollaerd, lit. 

‘ mumbler, mutterer f. lollen to mutter, mumble 
(for the suffix see -abd). 

The name was orig. applied c t 300 to the members of a 
branch of the Cellite or Alexian fraternity (also called lolte- 
broeders), who devoted themselves especially to the care of 
the sick and the providing of funeral rites for the poor. In 
the course of the 14th c. it was often used of other semi- 
monastic orders, and sometimes, by opponents, of the Fran- 
ciscans. Usually it was taken to connote great pretensions 
to piety and humility, combined with views more or less 
heretical. Hence early rnod.G. Lollhart , chiefly applied to 
the Beghards.] 

1 . A name of contempt given in the 14th c. to 
certain heretics, who were either followers of VVyclif 
or held opinions similar to his. 

1390 [implied in Lollardy]. 1415 Lo. Scrope in 43 Ret>. 
Deputy Kpr. Rec. 591 Yif he drue to Loulardis thai wolde 
subuert this londe & the chirge. C1440 Capgrave Life St. 
Kath. in. 327 Thow jow calle lollard, whych or elue, 
Beth not dysmayd. 1460 — Citron, (1858)277 In that same 
tyme the Lolardis set up schamful conclusiones. 1509 Bar- 
clay Shyp of Fo/ys (1570) 74 They which to such witches 
will assent Are heretikes, lolardes, and false of their beleue. 
1529 More Dyaloge in. Wks. 211/1 Mot such men as we 
now speke of, lollardes & heretikes. 1571 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxix. 43 Sa, blurts, 30* hypocrisy hat sa fane 3c 
wald hyde, 5e se, wy- tyme, in spyte of 30W dois peice and 
peice owt slyde. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. n. i. 17 Then manie 
a Lollerd would in forfaitment Beare paper-fagots. 1625 
in Crt. 4 Times Chas, / (1848) I. 67 Sir Edward Coke re- 
fused to take the sheriff’s oath, because of the clause against 
Lollards. 1853 Marsubm Early Purit. 144 They [Ana- 
baptists] are said to have existed in England since the early 
times of the Lollards. 1876 A. Laing Lindores Abbey , etc. 
xii. 105 The opinions of the Lollards continued to spread. 

at t rib. and ajp mttve, 1842 Todd (title) An Apology for 
Lollard Doctrines, attributed to Wiqhffe. 1897 Diet. Nat. 
Biog. LI. 404/1 Jack Sharp, lollard rebel, was a weaver of 
Abingdon. 1901 T. G. Law Scots N. Test. Ititrod. 13 Very 
little is known of the Lollard movement in Scotland. 

*il 2 . [Associated with Loll ©.] Used for: One 
who lolls ; an idler. Obs. rare. 

1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 1. 239 He was found choak’t 
with meat in’s mouth, Fared Lollards in each country so, 
Lwote well how the world would go. 1659 Milton Hire- 
lings 84 A pulpited divine, .a lobard indeed over his elbow- 
cushion. 

Hence Lolla'rdian. a. [-IAN], of or pertaining 
to the Lollards. Lollar&ist [-ist], one who 
holds the opinions of the Lollards; in quot .attrib. 
ItoTlardize v, [-ize], intr. to follow the prac- 
tices of the Lollards. IioTlardizing ppl. a. 

1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian 5 A lurching, lean-lipped, lol- 
lardizmg loon, .. No doubt hath played the spy on us and 
blabbed. 1882 Lindsay in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 8rr/i Lord 
Montacute ..and several others had chaplains who were Lol- 
lardist preachers. 1887 II. R. Haweis Light, of Ages I. 42 
Everything Alhigensian, or Lollardian or Lutheran was ulti- 
mately cast out of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Loilardism (If’dardiz’m). [f. Lollard + -ism.] 
The tenets and practice of the Lollards. 

1823 Lingard H ist. Eng. VI. 364 The teachers of Lol- 
lardism had awakened by their intemperance the zeal of 
the bishops. 1862 R. Vaughan Nonconformity 32 Lollard* 
ism was checked . . but it did not die. 1882-3 Schakf Encycl, 
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Relig. Knawl. I. 502 [Lord Cobham's] bold stand on behalf 
of Lollardism led to persecution. 

Lollardry (lpdardri). obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 
lolla(r)drie, 6 lollerdry. [f. Lollard a -by.] 
sing, collect, and//. The tenets of the Lollards. 

1414 Act st Hen. V. , stat. 1. c. 7 Heresiez & errours ap- 
pellez vulgairement Lollardrie. c 1425 Hampole’s Psalter 
Metr. Pref. 49 Copyed has this Sauter ben of yuel men of 
lollardry. 1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 417, To put awey. . 
all maner heresies and errours, elepid openly lolladries. 
a 1508 Kennedy in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Club) 144 
The _schip of faith . . Dryvis in the see of Lollerdry that 
blawis. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xvii. (1739) 
94 The former opinions, then known only by the general 
names of Heresy, are now baptized by the new name of 
Lollardry. 1884 J. L. Wilson Wyclijfe viii. 112 John of 
Gaunt, Lord Latimer, and the Lady Alice Perrers were all 
tinged with Lollardry. 

Lollardy (1/rlatdi), sb. Also 4 lollar dis, 4-5 
lollerdy, 5 lollar di, 6 lollar dye. [f. Lollard 
+ -Y.] = prec, 

1390 Gower Coif. I. 15 This newe Secte of Lollardie. 
1401 Pol. Foetus (Rolls) II. 41 Now is oure bileve laft and 
Lollardi growith. 1496 Pol. Eel. if- L. Poems 72, I was.. in 
Englond born, & for certeyn poyntes of lullerdy I [ne] myijt 
abide her. 1554-5 Act 1 A 2 Phil, ty Mary, e, 6 The suppres- 
sion of Heresie and Lollardye. 1732 Neal Hist. Purit. 

I. 50 They rep aled. .two of the Statutes against LoIIardies. 
1S68 Milman St. Paul's 88 Accused, as a relapsed heretic, 
of Lollardy. 1875 Stujihs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 471 The 
reputed Lollardy at court. 

Lollardy, a. [f. Lollard + -yL] Character- 
istic of the Lollards. 

a 1529 Skelton Replyc. 204 To resorte agayne To places 
where ye haue preched And your lollardy lernyng teclied, 
1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 13 ‘ John Amend-All I ’ A 
right Lollardy word. 

t IiO ller 1 . Obs. Forms : 4-6 loller, 5 lollere, 
louller, 5-6 lollar, 6 lcltr, 1 .ular, lowler. 
[Var, of Lollard, with substitution of suffix -er 1 
for -an/] —Lollard. 

c 1386 Chaucer Shipin, Prol. ti, I smelle a lollere in the 
Wynne quod he. Ibid. 15 This lollere here wol prechen vs 
somwhat. 1393 Langl. P. PL. C. vi. 2 Closed as a lollere, 
..Among lollares of london and lewede heremytes. 1426 
Audelay Poems 37 And sayn hit is a lollere. C1460 Towtie- 
ley Myst. xxx, 213, I was youre ehefe tnllare,..Now am I 
master lollar. 1494 Fadyan Chron. vn. 6eo Henry the .V. 
..Cherysshed the churche, to Lollers gaue a fall, c 1515 
Cocke Lot ell's B. 11 With lollers, lordajnes, and fagot 
berers. 155S Chron. Gr. Briars (Camden) 12 Thys yere 
the lorde Cobhame made a rysynge with many lollars and 
heryttykes. 1623 Cockekam, Lollar, a breaker of fasting- 
daies. 

Loller 2 (lp'lo.t). [f. Loll i>A + -hr 1 .] One 
who lolls. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 01 Thee ntuffe maffe 
loller [sc. the Cyclops], 1804 Mar. Edgeworth Griselda 
xi, Griselda.. one of the fashionable lollers by profession, 
established herself upon a couch. 1824 Miss Mitfokd Vil- 
lage Ser. 1. 18 A loller on alehouse benches. 

Xiollerd, lollerdry, lollerdy, obs. ff. Lollard, 
Lollardry, Lollardy. 

t XaO'llery. Obs. Also 7 lollary. [f. Loller 1 
+ -Y.J = Lollardry. 

1547 Bale Latter Exam. A. Askew Tret. 4 These poore 
sowles..were put to deathe..for heresye & lcillerye. 1620 

J. Wilkinson Coroners s,- Sheriffs 44 All manner of heresies 
and errors, commonly called Loll, Tries. 

IiO:llifica,’tioD.. nonce-wd. [f. Loll vA + 
-(i)PtCA'HON.] Lolling, lounging. 

1834 Bf.cki'ord Italy II. 363 A well-cushioned divan had 
been prepared for his lollificatioii. 

lolling’ (IfHig h vl) l. shA [f. Loll vAa -mo h] 
Tne action of Loll z'. t a. Resting at one’s ease, 
lounging, b. Thrusting out (the tongue). 

a 1550 Image Ipocr. iv. in Skelton's M'ks. (1843) n. 446 
With bowsinge and bollinge, With lillinge and lollinge. 
1699 E. Ward Loud. Spy vii. {1702) 3 His Graceful Lolling 
in his Chariot. 1770 Burke Corr. {1844) I. 222 What if you 
gave up a few minutes of your lolling. 1872 Darwin Emo- 
tions xl. 261 How it is that lolling out the tongue universally 
serves as a sign of contempt and hatred. 

attrib. 1853 Ecclesiologist XIV. 114 Two huge pews for 
the notabilities, and within these lolling-boxes are the fire- 
places which warm the church. 

+ Lo’lling, vbl. sbf [f. Loll vA + -ing 2 .] 
The action of Loll vf, acting or preaching as a 
Lollard. 

c 1418 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 247 Under colour of suiche 
lollynge, To shape sodeyn surreceioun Agaynst oure liege 
lord kynge. 

Lolling (lp’liq), ppl. a. [f. Loll vA + -ing 2 .] 
That lolls ; reclining lazily ; dangling, drooping. 
Of the tongue : Protruding and hanging down. 

1567 Turberv. Ovids Epist. P vb, Marke out of order 
howe my lolling tresses flee. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. 
Osor. 263 He would sooner espye him to be an Asse by his 
lollyng eares, then a Lyon by his pawes. 1587 Turberv. 
Trag. Tales etc. xgo None in all the land, long lolling lockes 
do weare. 1697 Dryden Virg. xEiteid vui. 399 The triple 
Porter of the Stygian Seat, With lolling Tongue, lay fawning 
at thy Feet. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. vi. ^.(1737) III. 371 
One Hand .. serving only to support, with much ado, the 
lolling lazy Body. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 337 A lazy, lolling 
sort . . Of ever-listless Loit’rers. 1825 L.IIunt Redds Bacchus 
in 1 'uscauy 6x1 And now, Silenus,- lend thy lolling ears. 
1849 Kingsley Misc. (i860) II. 243 The silent hounds lying 
about their lolling tongues showing like bright crimson 
sparkles. 1850 Mrs. Browning Island ix. Shut hells, that, 
dull with rapture, sink, And lolling buds, half shy. 

b. Her, Of a hawk : With wings hanging down. 


LOLL-SHRAUB. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n, xi. 230 P When Hawks feed 
they do generally hang down their Wings, which the Master 
of such kinds of Birds of Prey term (Lolling), therefore some 
froin thence have blazoned this an Eagle lolling and feeding 
on his Prey : but that is needless, seeing they feed in this 
posture. 1894 Parker Gloss. Her., Lolling, a name rarely 
used for Preying. 

I/olliligite (lo-liggait). Min. [Named by 
Haidinger, 1845, f. name of Lolling, Hiittingberg, 
Carintlna, its locality.] Arsenide of iron, found 
in brilliant crystals. 

1849 J. Nk;ol_ Min. 453 T.iilingite. 189a Dana Min. 
(ed. 6) 97 Lollingite occurs with siderite. 

t Lollin g-lobby. Obs. [? For * loll- in-lobby ; 
but of. Looby and lobber — Lubber.] ? A derisive 
term for a monk. 

1607 R. Qakew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 521 
A rabblement of wicked and abhominable lolling-lobbies 
[orig. ccfards]. 

Bollingly (lp-linli), adv. [f. Lolling ppl. a. 

A -I.Y-.] In a lolling manner. 

1832 Examiner 516/2 Making their profession a vehicle 
for themselves to lollii.gly ride upon. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 

1 . ii. 128 Her tongue protrudes, and hangs lollii gly fiom 
her mouth. 1865 Athenaeum No. 1943. 83/2 To write books 
lollingly (if we may be allowed the expression), 
leollipop (Jp’lippp), sb. colloq. Also Icily pep. 
[Of obscure farmation : c'. lolly (north, dial.) the 
tongue.] a. dial. The name of a particular kind 
of sweetmeat, consisting chiefly of sugar or treacle, 
that dissolves easily in the mouth, b. pi. (formerly 
also collect, sing.) Sweetmeats in general. 

1796 Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongue (ed. 3), Lollipops, sweet 
lozenges purchased by children. 1812 H. & J._ Smith liej. 
Addr., Tale Drury Lane, And buy crisp parliament with 
lollypops. 1835 Markyat jac. Faiikf, i, That in the petti- 
coat age we may fearlessly indulge in lollipop. 1844 Dxs- 
rakli Coningsby 1. ix, The irreclaimahle and hopeless votary 
of lollypop. r 860 A ll ) ear Round No.46.459 Upright glass- 
cases such as country dealers keep lollypops in. 1884 Sala. 
Jeurn. due South 1. xv. (1887) 2 °5 The consumption of lolli- 
pops [was] phenomenal. 

b. Jig, ‘ Luscious ’ literary composition. 

a 1849 [see c], 1856 T. Cholmondf.ley Let. in Atlantic 

Monthly (1893) LXXII. 750/2 There is no poetry, a> d very 
little or no literature. We are drenched with mawkish 
lollipops, and clothed in tawdry rags. 

c. at (rib. 

1834 A, Fonbi.anquf. Eng. under 7 Administr. (1837) HI. 
13 Lollipop stalls. 1848 Thackeray Van. Bairxxiii, March- 
ing with great dignity towards the stall of a neighbouring 
loilipop-woman. it 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. II. 32 His 
[Dryden’s] lolly-pop adulteration of King Lear. 

Hence Iio’llipop v. trails., to treat to lollipops. 
1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 337 Mere children in matters of 
taste, fit only to be loliypopped by his ‘lady 

Lollop (V"l 3 p)> sb. colloq. [f. next.] The action 
or an act of ‘ lolloping 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xviii. (1836) 292 Demolish- 
ing . . thousands of sandflies at every lollop. x88i Black- 
morf. Christowell ii, The jump of the horse gave, .a lollop 
to the near wheel. 

Lollop (lp'lap), v. colloq. [Onomatopoeic ex- 
L nsion of Loll ziA Sense 2 seems to have been 
evolved from a sense of the phonetic expressiveness 
of the word.] 

1 . intr. To lounge or sprawl ; to go with a loung- 
ing gnit. 

1745 Sm C. H. Williams Place Book for Year, Next in 
lollop’d Sandwich with negligent grace. 1748 Smollett 
Rod, Rami, xxxiv. (1804) 224 You are allowed, on pretence 
of sickness, to lollop at your ease. 1782 M iss Burney Cecilia 
n. iv, Keeping the fire from everybody 1. .he lollops so, that 
one’s quite starved. 179S Grose Diet. Vutg. Tongue (ed. 3) 
Lollop, to lean with one’s elbows on a table. _ 1825 Neal 
Pro. Jonathan III. 314 Poor Walter felt a serious disposi- 
tion 10 lollop and sprawl about. 1872 Miss Br addon To 
Bitter End I. xvi. 269 Anything’s better for her than lollop- 
ing over a book. 

2 . To bob up and down ; to proceed by clumsy 
bounds. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 29 Its head lolloping oyer 
the end of the cart. 1878 Lady Brassey I \y Sunbeam i. 3 
For four long hours, therefore, we lolloped about in the 
trough of a heavy sea, the sails flapping as the vessel rolled. 
1880 Blackmore M. Anerteyll. xii 217 Short, uncomfort- 
able, clumsy waves were lolloping under the steep grey cliffs. 
1887 Guillemard Cruise ' ill archesa.' (18S9) 129 A young 
blue hare . . lollopped up. .to have its ears scratched. 

Hence Lolloping ppl, a. 

1745 Eem. Sped a ‘or 1 1 . 233 Many Women, when J: hey be- 
come so [jtc. wi ves], continue the same loitering, lolloping, idle 
Creatures they were before. 1840 Mrs. F . Trollope H- idcrw 
Married xxviii, With a sort of lolloping affectation that was 
intended to indicate great intimacy. X887 Sain 1 sbury H ist. 
Elisab. Lit. i. 9 They [sc. ^-syllable verses] had an almost 
irresistible tendency to degenerate into a kind of lolloping 
amble. 

Lollopy (Ipiopi) , a. rare. [f. Lollop v. + -Y.] 
Disposed to, or characterized by. ‘lolloping’. 

1857 Olmsted Journ. Texas 151 A free-and-easy, lotoppy 

sort of life generally, seemed to have been adopted, 

Lollord, obs. form of Lollabil 
L oll-shraub (lfl'ijr^b). Also -shrob. [‘ Eng- 
lishman’s Hindustani Idl-shrab red wine ’ (Yule;.] 
‘The universal name for claret in India’ (Yule). 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master n. 45 Will master__drink loll 
shraub, or beer ? 1834 Cauntf.r Orient. Atm. yiii. 106 The 
sturdy Mussulman made no scruple of taking his bottle of 
loll shrob. 
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Lolly (ty’li). dial, and Austral, [short for Lol- 
lipop. | A sweetmeat. Also at t rib. 

186a Illustr. Melbourne Post 36 July, The gorgeous deco- 
rations at the lolly stall. 1871 Simpson Recital. 24 Lollies 
that the children like. 1882 A. J. Boyd Old Colonials 16s 
Cakes and lollies. 

Lollypop, variant of Lollipop. 

+ Lolpoop. Obs. tare. [f. Loll vX Cf. Uri- 
poop tinder Liriitpe 3.] A lazy, idle drone. 
Hence Lolpoop v. intr., to idle, lounge. 

x66t A. Wood Life 3 May (O. H. S.) I. 394 They knew 
him to have been the very lol-poop of the University. 
a 1700 in B. E, Diet, Cant. Crew, vjzz Ilias Burlesqud 
(Nd, And now to view the loggerhead, Cudgell’d and lol- 
pooping in bed. a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Loll -poof, 
a sluggish sedentary lounger. Literally one who is sluggish 
in the stern. 

Loltre, Obs, : see Loiter v. 

Lom, obs. form of Lamb. 

X506 Inv, in Pas ton Lett. III. 4°9 A gown furret with 
hlake lorn. _ 

IlLoiuaCHfma). Ornith. PL lomata (lowmata). 
[mod.L. (Illiger), a. late Gr. Xw jxa hem, fringe.] 
A lobe or fringe bordering the toe of a bird. 

1874 in Baird etc. N. Amer. Birds III. 347 Gloss. 
Lomastome (L?<>'mast<?um), a. and sb. Conch. 
[a. F. lomastome (Ferussac), f- Loma + Gr. aropa 
mouth.] a. adj. The distinctive epithet of those 
groups of Helicidss which have the peristome 
reflected, b. sb. A member of any of these groups. 
In recent Diets. 

Lomatine (lXwmatin), a. Ornith. [f. Gr. 
\wfxar-, Loma + -im ] .J Having a loma, lobe, or 
fringe, as the toes of some birds. 

1856 in Maykr Expos. Lex., s.v. Lomatimis. 

Lomb, obs. form of Lamb, Loom. 

Lombard (lombard, hrmblud), sb . 1 and a. 
Forms : 4-6 lumbarde, 5 lumbert, 6 lombarde, 
-berde, lumbarb, -bertte, 7 lombart, 8 lombar, 
6— lombard, [a. F. lombard (whence MLG. lom- 
bard, MDu. lombaert, mod. Du. lombard), ad. It. 
lombardo (med.L. lombar dus), contracted repr. late 
L. Langobardus, Longobardus, 'l'eut.*Laygobardb-z, 
-bardon- (OF. pi. Langbeardas, -beardan, ON. pi. 
Langbardar) ; a compound of * lay go- Long a. with 
the proper name of the people, which appears in 
L. form as Bardi; in OE. poetry they are called 
Heatiobeardan (f. heaQo war). 

The sense 1 banker, money-lender, pawnbroker’ was com- 
mon in OFr., whence it passed to MLG. and MDu. The 
sense ‘bank, pawnbroker's shop’ was prob. developed in 
MLG. and MDu., and seems to have been adopted thence 
into Eng. ; in this sense a fem. lombacrde occurs in MDu. 
beside the nia.se. lombaert {Du. lombard, lommerd). A 
special development of meaning belongs to the variant 
Lumber jX] 

A. sb. 

1 . a. Hist. A person belonging to the Germanic 
people (L. Langobardi: see above) who conquered 
Italy in the 6th century, and from whom Lombardy 
received its name. b. A native of Lombardy. 

1480 Egerton MS. 1765 in Gross Gild Merck, II. 71 No 
man . . shall supporte nether niayntene no Luriibarde, brytton, 
ne Spaynnarde. 1356 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 37 
Hongyd. .for kyllynge of two Lumberttes in a bote on the 
Temse, 1570 Levins Manip. 30/30 A Lumbarde, longo- 
bardus. 1598 Greniiwey Tacitus , Ann, it. v. (1622) 146 
The King, .reenforcing his army with the aide of the Lom- 
bards,, .molested and annoyed the Cherusci. 1662 J. Bar- 
Grave Pope Alex. VH (1867) 79 Although he be a good 
Lumbard— which is as much as to say, an enemy to hypo- 
crisy. 1605 Dryden Dufresnoy's Art Painting 94 Except- 
ing only Titian, who, of all the Lombards has preserv'd the 
greatest purity in his works. 1769 Robertson Chas. V 
(1707) 1. 1. 74 Thither the Lombards brought the productions 
of India. 1841 W. Spalding Italy //.. hi. II. 66 Alboin, 
king of the Lombards . . subdued Italy without resistance. 
1902 Speaker 10 May 167/2 A colony of Lombards should 
. be induced to settle on the soil, 
f 2 . A native of Lombardy engaged as a banker, 
money-changer, or pawnbroker ; hence applied gen. 
to a person carrying on any of these businesses. 

*377 Langl. P, PL B, v. 242, 1 lerned amonge Lumbardes 
ana lewes a lessoun, To \vey pens with a peys. c 1386 
Chaucer Skipm. T. 367 This Marchant.. Creaunced hath. . 
To certeyn lumbardes. .The somme of gold. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. v. 194 Lumbardes of Lukes that lyuen by lone as 
lewes. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit wemen. 362 He was a 
gret goldit man, . . I leit him be my lumbart. a 1333 Udall 
Royster D, n. ii, (Arb.) 34 If he liaue not one Lumbardes 
touche, my lucke is bad. 1390 Greene Mourn. Gtvrm. 
(1616) 44 They are fallen to the Lombard, left at the Brokers. 
1687 Burnet Trav. ii, 1x730) 96 They told, me . . that all 
Europe over a Lombard and a Banker signified the same 
thing. 1709 Steele Toiler No, 57 r 2, I am an honester 
Man than will. Coppersmith, for all his great Credit among 
the Lombards. 

+ 3 . The shop or place of business of a ‘ Lom- 
bard ’ ; a bank, money-changer’s or money-lender’s 
office ; a pawnshop, a mont de piiti. bee also the 
later form Lumber, Obs. 

1609 Markham Famovs Whore (1868) 23 No sooner got I 
coine.,But to the bancke or lumbard straight it went, 1620 
Melton Asirotog, 44 It hath bin many a Gallants good 
fortune to liaue a braue Sute of Clothes on his hack on the 
morning, yet it hath bin his bad fortune to haue them in the 
Lumbard before night. 1622 T, Scott Belg. Pismire 79 
Their Lumbards or Loane-houses are principally for the 


benefit of the poore, where Brokers are not suffered to take 
fifty, or one hundred in the hundred. 1735 Dyche & Pardon 
Did., Lombar or Lombard, a Bank or Place where Money 
is let out upon Usury and Pawns. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 
1 69 The said fathers of the poor may have power to erect 
petty banks and lumbards for the benefit of the poor. 1799 
W. Tookb View Russian Emp. II- 308 Her ukase concern- 
ing the imperial lombard of the year 1786. [1849 Freese 

Comm. Class-bk. 19 Lombards was a name given formerly 
in the Netherlands, France and England, to loan banks or 
lending houses.] _ ... „ 

f 4 . Cookery, {ellipt. : see B. 2.] Some kind of 
dish or culinary preparation. Obs. 

1637 Reeve God's Plea 130 The Hoga’s, and Olies, and 
Lumbards of these times. 

B. adj. 

1 . Belonging to the Lombards or to Lombardy ; 
Lombardic. 

1300-20 Dunbae Poems xxxiii. t6 He fled and come in 
France, With littill of Lumbard leid. 1645 Milton Tetrach. 
Wks.i8sxl V. 181 (Dent.KXvr. 1, 2) These ages wherein Canons, 
and Scotisms, and Lumbard Laws, .almost obliterated the 
lively Sculpture of ancient reason. 1664 Evelyn Kal. H ort. 
Oct. (1679) 26 Pears . . Lombact-pear, Russet-pear [etc.]. 1741 
Hume Ess.xv. Of Liberty 178 The Lombard School [of paint- 
ing] was famous as well as the Roman. 1833 Sir S, R. Glynne 
Notes Ch. banc. (Chetham Soc.) 3 An inscription in Lom- 
bard letter. 1843 Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metrop. 
II. 779/1 The Feudorum Consuetndines,—z. Lombard com- 
pilation of feudal law, formed about the middle of the rath 
century. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. 1. i. 8 The marts of 
England were frequented by Lombard adventurers. 1883 
Garden 14 Oct. 338/3 The Lombard Plum.. holds about 
the same position among other varieties that the Baldwin 
does among Apples. 1901 Speaker 16 Mar. 658/1 To him. 
the law of J ustinian was ‘ Lombard law ’. 
f 2 . Cookery. In certain AF. names of dishes as 
leche lumbard (see Leach sb . 1 2) ; frutour lumbard 
[frutour *= Fritter] ; rys lumbard [F. ris sweet- 
bread]. Also in lombard pie (see Lumber-pie). 

? c 1390 [see Leach sbP 2]. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 35 
Leche lumbarde. 1452 Reliq.Ant , I. 88 Frutour lumbert. . 
Lesshe lumbert. 1466-7 Dark. Acct. Rolls (Surtees) 91 Et 
in 2 lib. dell powderlomberd empt. de eodem, 31-. 3 d. 14.. 
A nc. Cookery in House/t. Ord. (1790) 438 Rys Lumbarde. — 
Leche Lumbarde. 

f 3 . Lombard fever Fever-burden. Obs. [Cf. 
dial, loniber, to idle.] 

1678 Ray Prov. (ed. 2) 73 Sick o’th’ Lombard feaver, or of 
the idles. 

Hence f Iiombardee’r, ‘an usurer or breaker’ 
(Blount Clossogr, 1656),* Xiombarde’scpue a., re- 
sembling the Lombard school of painters ; Lom- 
ba-rclian a. = Lombardic a, ; f Iiombardinian 
a-, characteristic of a * Lombard’ or usurer ; + Lom- 
bardish. a., Lombardic ; Lo-mbardisixi, a Lom- 
bardic idiom ; Xiomba'r&o-, taken as a comb, form 
(after It. Lombardo- Veneio ) with the sense ‘ Lora- 
bardic combined with . . 

<1x489 Caxton Fayte of A, iv. viii. 249 Another scripture 
that men calle the lombardishe lawe. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon 11602) 36 [The Jesuits] commit extortion, 
symony, and all Lombardinian kind of deuises to make gain 
of. c 1645 Howell Lett. vi. 24 By their profession they are 
for the most part Broakers, and Lombardeers. 1819 W. S. 
Rose Lett. I. 232 We shall observe him [Ariosto] grafting 
on it a thousand Latinisms and Lombardisms not yet 
naturalized. 1837-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. I. 1. viii. § 7. 423 
The rude Lombardisms of the Lower Po gave way to the 
racy idiom of Florence. 1839 Fenny Cycl.jC IV. 104/2 The 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is in a thriving and progres- 
sive condition. 1863 Pail Mall G, No. 81. 11/2 The Lom- 
bardian despots. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil, I. 44 A 
style somewhat analogous to the Lombardo-Rhenish. 1894 
Gould illustr. Diet, Med., Pellagra, Ergotism, Lombard- 
ian Leprosy, an endemic . . skin-disease . . due to chronic 
poisoning with diseased, .maize. 1901 Westm. Gaz. 26 Mar. 
4/2 Sodoma remained to the end a Lombardesque artist. 

Lombard (lp-mbaid), sbX Hist. [ad. obs. Sp. 
lotnbarda. 

The word has been supposed to be a misprint for bom- 
barda Bombard. Cf. however the very common late Gr. 
Kavfi.na.p8a., Kavnnapra, app. synonymous with j 3 ovfifidp 8 a, 
(Hi rovfurdaSa bombard.] 

A military engine used in Spain in the 1 6th c. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. d- Is. (1846) I. ii. 136 A wooden 
fortress .. was constructed by the assailants, and planted 
with lombards and other pieces of artillery then in use 
[Prescott refers to Zurita Ana/es IV. 113/1 (x6xo), who has; 
Comenco se a coinbatir la ciudad con diuersos trabucos' y 
lombardas]. 1849 W.. Irving Columbus III. 35 He . . pro- 
ceeded .. to finish his fortress, which was defended by 
lombards. 1838 W. Morris Sir P. Harpaon's End Poems 
xoi Amid the crash of falling walls, A nd roar of lombards. 
Lombardic (Jpmbaudikj, a, [ad. med.L. lom- 
bardicus , f. Lombardus Lombard $bX\ see -ic.] 
Pertaining to Lombardy or the Lombards. 
Applied spec, to the style of architecture which 
prevailed in northern Italy from the 7th to the 
13th century; to a type of handwriting common 
in Italian MSS. during the same period; and to 
the school of painters, represented esp. by Leonardo 
da Vinci, Mantegna, and Luini, which flourished 
at Milan and other Lombard cities during the 15th 
and 16th centuries. 

1697 H. Wanley in Aubrey Lett. Eminent Persons (1813) 
1. 83 As to the Lombardic Character, We have not a book 
that I know of written in it, I mean agreeable to the speci- 
mens of it in Mabillon de re Diplomatica. 1784 Astle 
Orig. Writing v, 93 Specimen of Lombardic writing. Ibid., 
Written in Lombardic Uncials. 183a G. Downes Lett. Cont. 


Countries I. 479 His [St. Anthony of Padua’s] church, which 
has six cupolas, is an admirable specimen of Lombardic 
architecture. 1839 J. Booker Hist. Anc. Chapel Birch 
(Ctietham Soc.) 208 . Legend in Lombardic capitals. 1870 
Ruskin Led. Art vii. § clxxvii. 180 Correggio, uniting the 
sensual element of the Greek schools with their gloom, and 
their light with their beauty, and .all these with the Lom- 
bardic colour, became . . the captain of the painter’s art as 
such. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archil 1. 76 The Lombardic 
Romanesque. 1901 Athenseum 27 Jnlyi3i/3 The . . paten 
. . in addition to the leopard's head crowned, bears a Lom- 
bardic S and a broad arrow. 

b. absol. (quasi-fA ) Lombardic writing. 

* 8 93 E. M. Thompson Gr. <$• Lat. Palaeography xvi. 221 
The peculiar appearance which has gained for it the name 
of broken Lombardic. 

IiO'mbard-street. Also 7 Lumber-, Lum- 
bard-. The name of a street in London, so called 
because originally occupied by Lombard bankers, 
and still containing many of the principal London 
banks. Hence used transf. or fig. for : U he 1 money 
market ’ ; the body of financiers. 

Paris has a Rue des Lombards , the name of which had 
the same origin. 

1398 Stow Surv. (1603) 202 Then haue ye Lombardstreete, 
so called of the Longobards and other Marchants, strangers 
of diuerse nations, assembling there twise euery day. 1643' 
Ord. Lords <y Com., Presb. Govt,, Elect, Eiders 4 Alhal- 
lowes Lumberstreet. 1647 N. Eng. Hist, iff Gen. Register 
(1885) XXXIX. 179 M r Dixon M oht in LumberStreet. 1721 
Ramsay Rise fy Fall of Stocks rgo Trade then shall flourish/ 
and ilk art A lively vigour shall impart To credit languish- 
ing and famisht, And Lombard-street shall be replenisht. 
1763 A. Murphy Citizen n. i. (t8is), There we go scrambling 
together — reach Epsom in an hour and forty-three minutes, 
all Lombard-street to an egg-shell, we do. 1819 Moore Tom 
Crib ted. 3' 38 All Lombard-street to nine-pence on it. Note, 
More usually ‘Lombard-street to a China orange’. 1849' 
Lytton Caxtons iv. iii, ‘ It is Lombard Street to a China 
orange ’, quoth Uncle Jack. ‘Are the odds in favour of fame 
against failure so great?’, .answered myfather. 1902 Speaker 
26 June 369/2 Much of. the floating credit of Lombard Street 
is based. .on loans against securities. 

Xiombardy poplar : see Poplar. 

Bomber, obs. form of Lumber. 

1 ' Lome, adv. Obs. Also 4 comparative lomer, 
lommere. [aphetic form of OF. gelome Y-lome.] 
Frequently ; phr. oft and lome. 

c 1200 Moral Ode 1 1 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 220 Alto lome ich 
habbe igult a werke and a worde. *377 Langl. P, PI, B. 
xx. 237 For lomer [C. xxiii. 238 lommere] he lyeth ]>at 
lyflode mote begge, pan he pat laboureth for lyflode & 
leneth it beggeres. C1400 Beryn 1671 For many a tyme 
and offt, (I can nat sey how lome) He hath been in yeur 
inarchis. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 3887 Bot pey preyjede so 
ofte & so lome, pat [etc.]. 01423 SevenSag. (P.) 1892 There 
was contek ofte and lome Bytwen Pule and the cite of 
Rome, c 1473 Partenay 119 So As ye may hire sondry 
tymes lome. 

Lome, obs. form of Lamb, Lame, Loam, Loom. 
Lomeut (lpwment). [ad. L. loment-um bean- 
meal (orig. a ‘ wash ’ or cosmetic made of bean- 
meal), f. Id-, lavare to wash.] 
f 1. Bean-meal. Obs. 

01420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 366 The wvnys browne es- 
chaungeth into white, Yf that me putte in hit lomente of 
bene. 

2. Bot. =Lomentum. 

1814-30 Edinb. Encycl. IV. 43/1 Foment {lomentum), an 
elongated pericarp, which never bursts. It is diuded into, 
small celts, each of which contains a seed attached to the 
under suture. 1826-34 Good Bk. Nat. (ed. 3) I. 163 The 
loment . . is a kind of pod . . of which we have an instance 
in the mimosas and the cassia fistula. 1836 in Loudon En- 
cycl. Plants Gloss. 

Ziomentaceous (ltmmentx'-jbs), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. lomentdce-us , f. lomentum : see prec. and. 
-aceous.] Of the nature of or resembling a lo- 
mentum ; characterized by lomenta ; belonging to 
the N. O . Lomentacese, a former sub-order of Cru- 
cifene,. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 88 Lomentaceous genera, 
such as Ornithopus. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 138 The 
siliqua of Radish,— an indehiscent and jointed lomentaceous 
siliqua. 

II Lomentum (l<?me - nt»m). PI. lomenta. Bot. 
[L- ; see Loment. j A legume which is contracted 
in the spaces between the seeds, breaking up when 
mature into one-seeded joints. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 253/2. 1839 Lindlev Inirod. Bot. 
(ed. 3) 230, 236. 1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. Gloss, p. xvi. 
1870 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 2) 303. 

Lomere, obs. form of Lumber z/.l 
II Lomi-lomi (l<?u-mi|lpu-mi). [Hawaiian lomi - 
lomi, reduplication of lomi to rub with the hand.] 
The shampooing practised among the Hawaiians. 

1882 Howells in Longm. Mag. I. 51 This slippered and 
rhythmic pace was like a sort of Hawaiian lomi-tomi to our 
toughened sensibilities ; it tickled, it lulled us. 

Lomme, obs. form of Lame. 

Lomonite Min. : see Laumontite. 

Lomp(e, obs. form of Lamp, Lump. 

Lo'mper, v. Obs. or dial. [Cf. Lamper v. ; 
also lomber dial., to idle, and Lumber v,] intr. 
? To idle. Hence Lomrpering vbt. sb,, ? idleness. 

The passage of Shorehatn is very obscure ; the text may 
perhaps be seriously corrupt. 

C1315 Shoreham iii. 277 Her hys for-bode glotenye, . .For 
hyt , noryssej> lechery e, . . And [m3 J>er be alone iomprynge 
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In lecheryes rote, All hyt destruejx charyte. 1847 Halli- 
well, Lotnper. (1) To idle, (2) To walk heavily. 

Lompet, Lompish, obs. ff. Loam-pit, Lumpish. 
Lon, Lonch, obs. forms of Loan, Launch. 

1449 Poston Lett. I. 85 They lonchyd a bote. 

Lonehs, oos. form of Luno h. 

Loncllidite (ty’gkidait). Min. [ad. G. lonchi- 
dit, f. Gr. ko-ix&iov, dim. of koyxv spear-head (in 
reference to the shape of the crystals) : see -ite.] 
A variety of marcnsite containing arsenic. 

1865 Watts Diet. Client. 

Lond(e, obs. f. Land ; var. Laund Obs. 
t Londenoys. Obs. rare, [a. AF. *Londenoi$, 
f. London .) A Londoner. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. viii. (Skeatl 103 Howe should 
then the name of a singuler londenoys passe the glorious 
name of London ? 

Londinensian (lpndine-nsian), a. [f. L. type 
Londin&nsis, f. Londin-ium London: see -ian.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of London. 

1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. L i. 13 He thinks 
them human in their bulk ; they are Londinensian. 
Lonclisse, variant of Landish Obs. 

London (l»ndon), the name of the capital of 
England, used attrib. in various special collocations : 
fr London black, + London blue, names for some 
particular colours of cloth ; + London bushel, 
perhaps the same as the Winchester bushel (ac- 
cording to Fitzherbert it was smaller than that 
used in the north) ; fr London button(s, the fox- 
glove; London clay, an important geological 
formation, belonging to the lower division of the 
Eocene tertiary, in the south-east of England and 
esp. at and near London ; London ivy, a fanciful 
name for ( a ) the smoke of London, which ‘clings’ to 
buildings and blackens them, ( b ) a thick London 
fog ; London lady, a kind of potato ; fr London 
measure, a former practice of London drapers 
of allowing something above the standard yard 
in their measurements; London particular 
colloq ., a London fog; London paste, a caustic 
composed of equal parts of quicklime and caustic 
soda mixed with alcohol (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 889) ; 
London purple, a by-product in the manufacture 
of aniline dyes, consisting mainly of calcium ar- 
senite, used as an insecticide; + London red, name 
for a particular colour of cloth ; London rocket, 
the plant Sisymbrium Irio , which (according to 
Ray) sprang up abundantly on the ruins of the 
great fire of 1666 ; f London russet, f London 
scarlet, names for particular colours of cloth ; 
London smoke, a fancy name for a dull shade of 
grey; London sugar, avariety of pear; fr London 
tuft, Sweet William = London pride (a). 

c 1S30 So well ys me be-gone in Laneham's Let. Pref. 
(1871) 130 His hoysse of “london black. 1625 Massinger 
New Way iv. i, One part skarlet, And the other “London- 
btew. c 1450 Bit. Cnrtasye 626 in Babees Bk ., Of a “lunden 
buschelle iie shade bake xx louys. 1523 [see Bush el sA 1 1]. 
1552 Elyot Diet., Bacckaris apud Ruellium , is supposed 
to be the flower called “London button. x6xx Cotgr., 
Gantelee, the hearbe called Fox-gloues .. and London but- 
tons. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1. 152 From the “London clay 
we have procured three or four hundred species of testacea. 
1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. x, Smoke, which is the “London ivy, 
had so wreathed itself round Peffer's name, . . that the affec- 
tionate parasite quite overpowered the parent-tree. 1889 
Sporting Life 4 Jan. (Farmerl, A very severe cold caught 
by nine hours' contact with London ivy. 1780 A. Young 
Tour l r el. (1892) I. 306 Of other sorts of potatoes, he finds 
the “London lady and the apple to be the best sorts. 1647 
Ward Simp. Cooler 23 Whatever Christianity or Civility 
will allow, I can afford with “London measure, a 1652 
Brome Covent Gard. Prol., 'Tis not in Book, as Cloth; we 
never say Make London-measure, when we buy a play. 185a 
Dickens Bleak Ho. Hi, ‘This is a“London particular’. I had 
never heard of such a thing. ‘ A fog, miss said the young 
gentleman. 1889 Science 24 May 394/2 The supply of powder 
can beregulated to such anicety, that Mr. Leggett claims he 
can make half a pound of ^London purple cover an acre. 1894 
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ing's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 260 S{isymbrinm\ Irio , “London 
Rocket. 1566 A. Edwards in Hakluyt's Pay. (1399) I. 358, 
I wore a garment of “London russet, being much esteemed. 
1501 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1900) II. 30, v quarteris “Lon- 
done scarlat to Iyne the samyn [doublat]. 1883 Daily News 
x6 Oct. 3/1 Blue black, dark grey, and the new ‘ “London 
smoke ' are chosen. 1884 Hogg Fruit Man. (ed, 5) 603 
London Sugar,. .A small, very early pear; ripe in the end 
of July and beginning of August. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
u, clxxiv. 480 Sweete Williams, Tolmeiners, and “London 
Tuftes. 1629 Parkinson Farad, in Sole (1636) 320 We do 
..call the. .narrower leafed kindes, Sweet Johns, and all the 
rest Sweet Williams ; yet in some places they call the broader 
leafed kindes that are not spotted. .London tufts. 

Londoner (lD'ndonoj:). [see -eu 1.] 

1 . A native (or inhabitant) of London. (Now 
chiefly with some reference to the real or supposed 
characteristics of London people.) 

C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1023 Hym bat hath byn 
meyre & a londynere. 15x8 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 18 As your grace dyuysid for Londonars. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 154 The Duke . . did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners, Concerning 


the French lourney. 1632 Sherwood (title-p.), Dictionaire, 
Anglois et Francois.. by Robert Sherwood Londoner. 1777 
Sheridan Trip Scarb. iv. i, These Londoners have got a 
gibberish with ’em would confound a gipsy. 1849 M acaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 321 Towards London and Londoners he 
felt an aversion which more than once produced important 

f olitical effects. 1884 Con letup. Rev. Feb. 226 The thorough- 
red Londoner is seldom a perfect workman. 

1 2 . A ship belonging to London. Obs. 

1764 Ann. Reg. 92 Returned from the whale fishery .. ten 
Londoners with seven fish. 

Londonese (ltfndanPz), a. and sb. [f. London 
+ -ese.J a. adj. Said derisively of dialect, pecu- 
liarities of speech, etc. : Peculiar to or character- 
istic of London; cockney. Tb. sb. The ‘Londonese’ 
dialect. In some recent Diets. 

XaOlldonesque (lzmdane-sk), a. rare . [-esque.] 
Having the characteristics proper to London. 

1862 Mayhew Crini. Prisons Loud, 54 Is there any other 
sight in the Metropolis . . so thoroughly Londonesque as 
this? 1875 New Q. Rev. July 477 Within this circumference 
.. the ideas .. of the inhabitants are purely Londonesque. 
Londo’nian. rare. [-TAN.] A Londoner. 
1824 L. M. Hawkins Mem. II. 41 Certainly this .. would 
have occurred to none but a thorough-paced Londonian. 

Londonism (krndoniz’in). [-ISM,] London 
habits, manners, or peculiarities of speech ; a word, 
idiom, or pronunciation belonging to the London 
dialect. 

1803 S. Pegge Auecd. Eng. Lang. 32 The humble and 
accepted dialect of London, the Londonisms as I may call 
them. 1857 Blackw. Mag. LXXXI. 316 Their entire Lon- 
donism (which is not Cockneyism). 

Londonize (brndsnoiz), v. [-IZE.] 

1 . trans. To make like London or its inhabitants. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina x. (1791) 1. 19 Her chief objec- 
tion was to our dress, for we have had no time to Londonize 
ourselves. 1806 Jeffrey Let. in Cockburn Life. II. lit, You 
try to persuade yourselt that you are Londonised. 1893 
J. E. Ritchie East Anglia 75 The new town has spread 
to Kirkley, has Londotitzed even quiet Pakefield. 

2 . intr. To visit or frequent London, nonce-use. 
1827 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 73 (To Bernard Barton), Do you 
never Londomse again? .. Do your Drummonds allow no 
holidays ? 

Hence l»omdonized ppl. a . ; Xioudonizp/tioa, the 
action or process of Londonizing. 

1832 Lytton Eugene A. ii. v, In our remoter roads and less 
Londonised districts. 1888 Blackie Sp. in Scot. Leader 
xg Sept, s He did not believe in centralisation, or the Lon- 


donisation of Scotland. 1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. 
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III. xiii. 266 Enjoying the Londonized odour of the cab. 

LoildonoTogist. One learned in the history 
and topography of London. 

1864 I. Taylor Words <y Places 288 note. The whole tribe 
of modern Londonologists have followed Stow in [etc.]. 

Lo’iidon pride. Also 7 London’s Pride, 
Pride of London, a. The Sweet William, Di- 
anthus barbatus, or a variety of it. Now dial. 
b. Lychnis Chalcedonica. Now dial. c. Saxi- 
fraga umbrosa. 

a. 1629 Parkinson Parad. in Sole (1656) 319 Speckled 
Sweet Williams, or London pride. 1671 Skinner Etymol. 
Ii, Londons-Pride, or London-Tufts, Armenia Prolifera, sic 
dicta, quiaftores propter pulchritudinem Londini valde 
expetuntur. 1672 W. Hughes Flower Garden 43 Sweet 
Williams and London-pride Flower at the same time, and 
are ordered as Sweet Iohns are. 1683 Sutherland Hortns 
Med. Edinburg. 71 Caryophyllus barbatus,.. Sweet Wil- 
liams, or Pride of London of several colours. 

b. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11.64/1 The Pride of London 
is • . of soma called the Flower of Constantinople. 1886 
Britten & Hollaxd P/aut-uames App. (Chedworth,Glouc.). 

C. 1697 Molyneux in Phil. Trans. XIX. 510 Cotyledon, 
sive Seaum serratum Lalifolium Montanum guttata Jlore 
. .vulgarly call’d by the Gardners London Pride : I suppose 
because of its pretty elegant Flower. 1726 Threlkeld 
Synops.Stirpium Hihern. App. 2. 1785MARTYN Rousseau's 
Bot. xix.( i794) 270 Another species was formerly much shown 
out at windows and balconies in smoky towns, and hence, 
with its being really beautiful had the names of London Pride 
and None-so-pretty. x83z Garden 11 Feb. 92/2 The London 
Pride remains fresh and bright all through the winter. 

II Londra, luntra. Obs. [Romaic Lout pa, It. 
londra ‘ fregata grande ’ (Somavera), lontro * a 
canoa or Indian boate ’ (Florio). Found as med.L. 
londra a.d. ioii.] ? = Felucca. 

1675 Lond. Gax. No. 1024/1 We gave chace to a Londra, 
otherwise a greatSitea. 1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks HI. 363 
Whilst an Attempt should be made to bum their Galleots, 
Brigantines and Londra’s. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Luntra, see Felucca. 

+ Lone, sb. Obs.~~ Y [?a. ON. laun (see Lain &.).] 
Concealment; =Lainj<5. ;1 

a 145° Le Morte Arth. 1124 The kyng than tolde wyth- 
out lone to alle hys barons, .how [etc.]. 

Lone (lff“n), a. Also y-8 loan; Sc. 4- lane, 
6- lain, (9 north, dial, leane, lene). f Aphetic 
f. Alone. Cf. a lone written for al one in the MSS. 
of R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2517.] 

1 . Of persons, their condition, situation, etc. : 
Having no fellows or companions; without com- 
pany; solitary. Chiefly poet, and rhetorical. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 20, I . . laye longe in a lone 
dreme. 1330 Palsgr. 317/2 Lone onely, seal. 1616 Bul- 
lokar Eng. Expos., Lone, . .single or solitarie. 1622 M able 


tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 337, I was not a lone man 
in this my afflictions, but had many fellowes that suffered 


the like torment. 1740 Shenstone fudgm. Hercules 335 


When I have on those pathless wilds appear'd And the 
lone wand’rer with my presence cheer'd. 1747 Smollett 
Regicide n. iv. (1777) 34 With not one friend his sorrows to 
divide, And chear his lone distress? 1764 Goldsm. 7 'ray. 
31 As some lone miser, visiting his store. 1814 Sporting 
Mag. XL11I. 261, I found myself a lone man, much at a 
loss. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. vii. 33 She felt for this lone 
child, 1863 Woolner My Beautiful Lady 109 Dim in low- 
lands far Lone marsh-birds winged their misty flight. 1882 
Ouida Maremma I. 248 We trusted an old lone creature. 
190X Blackw. Mag. June 785/2 Two lone Englishmen in 
the same house, not on speaking terms. 

b. To play, hold a lone hand : in Quadrille and 
Euchre, to play against all the other players, or 
against the opposite side without help from one’s 
own. Hence lone hand, lone player are used «= a 
person playing such a game. 

1799 Mrs. J. West Tale of Times I. 217 Sir Simon ..was 
remarkably partial to holding a lone-hand [at quadrille]. 
*830 R. H ardie Hoyle made Familiar 37 [Quadrille.] When 

E laying against a lone hand, never lead a king, unless you 
ave the queen. x886 Euchre : how to play it 41 Suppose 
a player, being four, and his adversaries nothing, plays a lone 
hand and makes his five tricks. Ibid. X08 Lone Hand, a hand 
so strong in trumps alone, or in trumps, guarded by high 
cards of a lay suit, that it will probably win five tricks if its 
holder plays alone. Lone player, the one playing without 
his partner. 

fig. cx8go A. Murdoch Yoskiwara Episode ; eu.. 8x, I 
wasn’t playing a lone hand in that game, and so 1 just allowed 
I wouldn’t marry that girl just then. 1901 Coutemp.Rey. Dec. 
863, I am going to play a lone-hand, and intend being my 
own Commandant and Veldt Cornet and everything else, 
e. Having a feeling of loneliness ; lonesome, 
a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 84 When the lone heart, in 
that long strife, Shall cling unconsciously to life. Ibid. 382 
And there my fond mother Sits pensive and lone. 1845 
Hood Last Man xxxiv, I never felt so lone. 1858 Lytton 
U> hat will He do ? 1. xii, I'll rather stay with you, Grandy, 
you’ll be so lone. 

2 . Unmarried ; single or widowed. Now only 
of women, with mock-pathetic reference to sense 1. 

1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xviii. x-8, I am a poore 
wedowe and alone woman destitute of frendes. _ 1388 M. 
KYFFtN Terence, Andria 11. iii. E ij b, This Glycerie is a lone 
woman. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i 35, A 100. Marke is a 
long one, for a poore lone woman to beare. x6xx W. Sclater 
Key (1629) 128 That is but necessarie for a master of a 
fatnilie, that is superfluous for a lone man. 1642 Title 
Collect. Records (T.), Queen Elizabeth being a lone woman, 
and having few friends, refusing to marry. <1x823 Forby 
Coe. E. Anglia, Loite-uioman, a woman unmarried or with- 
out a male protector. 1847 Halliwell s.v., Lone-man, a 
man living unmarried by himself. 1839 Helps Friends in 
C. Ser. 11. I. i. 55 Men highly-placed little know .. what a 
trouble it is for lone women [to estimate their incomes]. 

3 . Standing apart from others of its kind ; iso- 
lated. Formerly esp. in phr. lone house (sometimes 
hyphened). 

1667 Wood Life 1 Sept. (O. H. S.) II. 143 This Cooper's 
hill is a lone-house. 17x7 Pope Let. to Misses Blount 
13 Sept., No Lone-house in Wales, with a Mountain and 
Rookery, is more contemplative than this Court. X722 Dr 
Foe Plague (1840) 180 In a single, or, as we call it, a lone 
house. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. iii. (1869) I. 18 In the 
lone cottages of the Highlands. 1813 Sketches Char ac. 
(ed. 2) I. 138 ’Twas a lone house, in a garden, v/ith walls 
round it. 1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 274 A little lone public- 
house, about a mile from our village. 1850 S coresby Cheeveds 
Wkalcm. Adv. viii. (1839) 112 Dragging the lone boat quite 
out of sight from the mast-head. 1833 M. Arnold Scholar- 


Gipsy vi, At some lone ale-house in the Berkshire moors. 


poet. Of places : Lonely ; unfrequented, unin- 
habited. 


1712-14 Pope Rape Lock iv. 154 Oh had I rather un- 
admir’d remain'd In some lone isle, or distant Northern 


land. 17x7 — Etoisa 141 In these lone walls . . Thy eyes 
diffus’d a reconciling ray. 1795 Burns Song, ‘ Tkeir groves 
o' sweet myrtles', "Fax dearer to me yon lone glen o’ green 
breckan. x8xo Scott Lady of L. \. i, In lone Glenartney’s 
hazel shade. X864 Browning Dts Aliter Visum vii. We 
stepped O’er the lone stone fence. 

fr 5. Only, sole. Obs. 

1602 2 nd Ft. Return fr. Pamass. it. ii. 613 lie make it 
my lone request, that he wold be good to a scholler. 

6 . predicatively and quasi-at/v. 

fa. = Alone ; by myself, itself (etc.). Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage, Descr. India (1864) 156 Floris 
enterd lone as it were for businesse. c 1817 Hogg Tales 8r 
Sk. IV. 29 She carefully avoided meeting him lone, though 
often and earnestly urged to it. 

b. Sc. and north, dial, with possessive pronoun 
prefixed, as my lane = by myself. (Cf. Alone 3 .) 

1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. ( Laurentius ) 321 pe crystine . , 
Lowand god of al his lane, a 1584 Montgomerie Cherrie 
,5 • Slae 678 How Hope and Curage tuik the man And led 
him all thair lanis. a 1600 — Misc. Poems iii. 33 And ladds 
vploips to lordships all thair lains.. x63X.Rutherford Lett. • 
xiv. (1862) I. 67 He had many against Him and compeared 
His lone in the fields against them all. 1723 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. 11. iii, When Bessy Freetock’s chuffy-cheeked wean 
. . cou’dna stand its lane. 1788 Burns Ac/. to J, Tennant 
21 My shins, my lane, I there sit roastin'. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 134 Can ye no let an auld man dee his lane? 

7. Comb, (adverbial and parasynthetic). 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865! 213 Those loud-tongued 

adulators, the mob, overpowered the lone-whispered denun- 
ciations of conscience. 1887 G. Meredith Batlads P. 14* 
Lycophron, this breathless, this lone-lajd. 1896 Westm, 
Gaz. 13 Dec. 4/3 A man who could trust himself lone-handed 
in mid-ocean in such a craft 

Lone, obs. form of Loan sb. and v. 

fr Lo’nedom. nonce-wd. [f. Lone a. + ~dom.J 
Solitariness. 

■ ' 14 
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1611 Ainsworth A nnot. Ps. iv.9 Alone] The Hebr. phrase 
is, in lonedome, or in Solitarines. 

.+ Lo neful, a. Obs. exc. dial Also Sc. lanefu*. 
[f. Lone a. + -eto.] Lonely, forlorn. 

1565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. v. i. 153 b, That 
solytary and lonefull lyffe, which he [Aedilwalde] passed in 
Fame island. 1844 Thom Rhymes 42 The lanefu' lawyer 
held his breath An’ word miclit utter nane. 

Lonelihood (D»-nlihud). pet. [f. Lonely + 
-hood.] Loneliness. 

1830 Scott Doom Devorgoil 1. i, That fell Chief ., roams 
through his empty halls, And mourns their wasteness and 
their lonelihood. 1839 Bailey Festns iii. (1848) 19 Yon. .star 
.. Making itself a lonelihood of light. 1849 A. J. Syming- 
ton Harebell Chimes 179 The myriad stars But make us 
feel our lonelihood the more. 

Lonelily (l^ nlili), adv. [f. Lonely + -ly 2.] 
In a lonely fashion. 

1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 117 
We lived well, but lonelily. 185a M. Arnold Tristram f 
Iseult , The weird chipping of the woodpecker Rang lonelily 
and sharp. 

Loneliness (ldiunlines). [f. Lonely + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being lonely. 

L Want of society or company ; the condition of 
being alone or solitary ; solitariness, loneness. 

*11586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 49 b, That huge and 
sportfull assemblie grewe to him a tedious lonelinesse, 
esteeming no body founde, since Daiphantus was lost. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. ( Gen . ii. 18), It is not good for man to 
be alone. .. Loneliness is the first thing which God’s eye 
nam’d not good. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. via, That man of 
loneliness and mystery. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. La The 
eccentric habits which belong to a state of loneliness. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 3. 368 The loneliness of her [Eliza- 
beth’s] position only reflected the loneliness of her nature. 

2 . Uninhabited or unfrequented condition or char- 
acter (of a place) ; desolateness. 

1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 8 The deep silence added to 
the gloomy aspect, and both heightened by the loneliness 
of the place, greatly increased the solemnity of the scene. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. I. ii. xi The loneliness of the place was 
very impressive. 1900 J. Watson in Expositor Sept. 181 
The unrelieved loneliness of mid-ocean, 
b. A lonely spot, nonce-use. 

18x9 Shelley Rosalind <y Helen 1029 In the bowers of 
mossy lonelinesses. 

3 . The feeling of being alone ; the sense of soli- 
tude ; dejection arising from want of companion- 
ship or society. 

1814 Wordsw. Excurs. vu. 403 He grew up From year 
to year in loneliness of soul. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. 
Gen. xxv. 1 His loneliness on the death of Sarah may have 
prompted him to seek a companion of his old age. 1876 
Mrs. Whitney Sights Ins. II. xxx. 581 My own secret 
aches and lonelinesses. 

t Lending. Obs. [f. Lone a. + -ling.] A 
single child (opposed to a twin). 

. *579 J- Jones Preserv. Bodie <5- Soule 1. xxiii. 43, I think 
it best that the old womans childe do sucke longer than the 
yong and lustie Nurce, .. the twinne longer than the lone- 
ling. 

Lonely (Mu-nli), a. [f. Lone a. 4- -ly L] 

1 . Of persons, etc., their actions, condition, etc. : 
Having no companionship or society; unaccom- 
panied, solitary, lone. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 30, I go alone Like to a lonely 
Dragon, that his Fenne Makes fear’d, and talk’d of more 
then seene, 1634 Milton Comas 200 To give due light To 
the misled ana lonely Travailer. 1667 — P, L. xt. 290 
Thy going is not lonely, with thee goes Thy Husband. 
1708 Rowe Roy. Convert in. i. 27 When, fairest Princess, 
you avoid our Court And lonely thus from the full Pomp 
retire. 1750 Gray Elegy 73 By Night and lonely Contem- 
plation led. x8x6 C. Wolfe Burial Sir J, Moore 18 As we 
hollow'd his narrow bed And smoothed down his lonely 
pillow. 1856 Stanley Sinai tjr Pal. iii. (1858) 176 Jacob, as 
he wandered on his lonely exile from Beersheba to Bethel. 
1859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 1 We were three 
quiet, lonely old men. 1901 Spectator 23 Feb. 270/2 The 
lonely seer has his place in the vast and complex order of 
things, whether as philosopher or saint. 

2 . poet. Of things : Isolated, standing apart ; 
— Lone 3. 

1632 Milton Pcnseroso 86 Or let my Lamp at Midnight 
hour. Be seen in sora high lonely Towr. 1700 Dryden Cock 
A Pox 3 Deep in a Cell her Cottage lonely stood. 1816 
Byron Ch, Har. in. lxv, By a lone wall a lonelier column 
rears A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days. 1866 M. 
Arnold Thyrs/s xx, That lonely tree against the western 
sky. 

3 . Of localities : Unfrequented by men ; desolate. 

^629 Milton Hymn •_ Nativity 181 The lonely mountains 
ore, And the resounding shore, A voice of weeping heard. 
*749 Fielding Tom Jones tx. vii, Being arrived in this 
lonely place, where it was very improbable he should meet 
with any interruption. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vii. xix, 
Ihts soul hath been Alone on a wide wide sea t So lonely 
twas, that God himself Scarce seemed there to be, 1864 
Iennyson_ En. Ard. 554 An isle the loneliest in a lonely 
sea. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) XI. viii. 231 A lonely 
spot by the river Charenton. 

4 . Dejected because of want of company or society; 
sad at the thought that one is alone ; having a feel- 
ing of solitariness. 

i8xx Byron ’ One Struggle More ’ iii, Though pleasure 
fires the maddening soul. The heart— the heart is lonely 
still ! 1840 Barham Jugal. Leg. Ser. i. Look at the Clock 1, 
Mr. Pryce, Mrs. Winifred Pryce being dead, Felt lonely 
and moped. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre vi. (1873] , 5 r i I wan- 
dered . . among the forms and tables and laughing groups 


without a companion, yet not feeling lonely. 1882 Ouida 
Maremma I. 179 ‘ No doubt they are dead’, she thought, 
and felt the sadder and the lonelier for the thought. 

b. poet. Imparting a feeling of loneliness ; dreary. 
1813 Shelley Q. Mob ix. 98 A heap of crumbling ruins 
stood, and threw Year after year their stones upon the 
field, Wakening a lonely echo. 1863 Woolner My beauti- 
ful Lady 22 A lonely wind sighed up the pines. 

+ 5 . (7 adv.) ? Alone, without counting anything 
else. Obs. rare — h 

1664 in Dircks Mrq. Wore, xviii. (1865) 329 And above 
40 others [horses] lonely worth ^50 a horse. 

6 . Comb. 

1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. vi. 227 He was so lonely- 
hearted, he thought that rough kissing was better than none. 
1882 De Windt Equator 64 Sarikei, a lonely-looking place. 
Hence Lo'nelyish a., somewhat lonely. 

1900 Pinero Gay Lord Quex 11. 75 Grotto? dark I sup- 
pose, and lonelyish ? 

Loneness (L 5 u- ni nes). Now rare or dial. Also 
7 loness, loanness(e, 9 Sc. laneness. [f. Lone a. 
+ -ness.] The quality or condition of being lone ; 
solitariness; loneliness; lonesomeness. 

1591 Percivall .*>/*. Diet., DesacompaUamiento , lonenesse. 
1609 Daniel Civ. Wars vin. lxxi, Shea feares the fatall 
daunger of the place. Her loneness, and the powre of 
Maiestie. 1609 W. Sclater Threef. Preservai. (1610) Ep. 
Ded., Singular I am sure I am not, Sith neyther I affect 
lonenesse [etc.]. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, 
Yet there’s in loannesse somewhat may delight. X839 
Bailey Festus ii. 11852) 14 That soothing fret which makes 
the young untried . . In dreams and loneness cry. 1844 W. 
Holmes in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 127 The laneness 
is gane. 

Lonesome (lim'nsMn), a. Also 7 loansome, 
8-9 Sc. lanesome. [f. Lone a. + -some.] 

1 . Of persons, their condition, feelings, etc. : 
Solitary, lonely. In later use, chiefly in emotional 
sense : Having a feeling of solitude or loneliness ; 
feeling lonely or forlorn. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul in. lxxvi, Where he with him 
the loansome night did passe. 1700 Blackmore Paraphr. 
Isa. xiv. 257 The lonesome Bittern shall possess This fenny 
seat. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) III. 348 Again his Harp 
the lonesome Poet strung. 1767-95 Macnkill Will A Jean 
vi. Light the lanesome hours gae round. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xxii, You must keep up your spirits, mother, 
and not be lonesome because I’m not at home. 1876 Smiles 
Sc. Natnr. iv. (ed. 4) 71 The boy began to feel very weary 
and lonesome. 

2 . Of localities, etc. : Solitary, unfrequented, de- 
solate. In later use, chiefly with emotional sense : 
Causing feelings of loneliness, making one feel for- 
lorn. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul in. App. Preeexistency of 
Soul xlix, [They] dance . . Around an huge black Goat, in 
loansome wood. <z 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 I. viii. 
97 Neither shall we content our selves in lonesome tunes, 
and private soliloquies, to whisper out the Divine praises. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 495 If a man walk into loan- 
some Fields amongst the Beasts. 1703 Rowe Fair I'cnit. 
11. i, An unfrequented Vale, . .within whose lonesome Shade, 
Ravens and Birds ill omen’d, only dwell. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. vi. 37 Like one that on a lonesome road Doth 
walk in fear and dread. 1799 Wordsw. Inf . Nat. Objects 
x8 In November days When vapours rolling down the 
valleys made A lonely scene more lonesome. 1850 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet L. xiii. (1879) 186 In her lonesome cottage. 
1901 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 60/2 This is the lonesomest place 
on earth. 

Hence Lo'nesomely adv., Lo'nesomeness. 

*702 C. M ather Magn. Chr.v x.i. 11852) 345 His lonesome- 
ness was now becomeas muchasany hermit could have wished 
for. 1771 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton II. 275 Honest 
old Saunders,., wonders mightily at my lordship, for passing 
my time so lonesomely, as he phrases it. 1822 W. 'Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. LI V. 310 A shy lonesomeness of disposi- 
tion. 1857 Tails Mag. XXIV. 41 The gas lamps . . gleam 
lonesomely. 1884 Century Mag. XXIX. 268 We would 
watch the lonesomeness of the river. 

Long (l^q), ad Forms : x lang, 4-5, »Slf. 5-9 
lang, (4 Sc. launge), 3 longue, 3-7 longe, (6 
lounge), x, 3- long. See also Lengeb, Lengest. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. lang, Ipng — OFris., OS. lang, 
long (MDu., MLG., Du., LG. lang), OHG. lang 
(MHG. lane, lang-, mod.G. lang), ON. lang-r (Da. 
lang, Sw . Ihng), Goth, lagg-si— OTeut. *la?jgo-i— 
pre-Teut. *loygho- ( = L. longus, Gaulish longo- in 
proper names, ? 01 risk long- in combination). 

This is regarded by some scholars as an alteration of 
*dlong!to- (in OPers. dranga), cogn. w. *dlgho-, *dlegho- in 
0 S 1 . dlugii (Russian ftcwiTO-, ftOJiriiib Gr. SoAixos, OPers. 
darga-, Zend, dareya, Skr. dlrghA ; to the same root app. 
belong Gr. perpetual, Goth, tnlgus firm, per- 

sistent, OS. tulgo very; some also connect L. indulgere 
to indulge _(? orig, to be long-suffering towards).] 

A. adj. 

I. With reference to spatial measurement. 

1 . Great in measurement from end to end. Said 
of a line, of distance, a journey ; also, of a portion 
of space or a material object with reference to its 
greatest dimension. Opposed to short. 

Formerly often in phr. t long and. large (see Large a. 4 b), 
which is sometimes applied iransf, to immaterial things. 

c_8 93 K. zElfred Ores. 1. i. § 13 He saede J>eah Jxaet land sie 
swipe lang norb ponan. c 1200 Trite. Coll. Horn. 219 Foure 
pinges pe man find ilome on tjerde pat he be riht and smal 
and long and smepe. c 1205 Lay. 30096 Heo breken scaftes 
longe. Mid longe sweorden heo smitten. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 8481 A gyn, pat me sowe clupep hii made . . hope 


wtd and long, a 1300 Cursor, M. 8079 Lang [ Trin. longe] 
and side pair brues wern. c 1320 Seuyn Sag, (W.) 577 Ac 
that ympe that so sprong, Hit was sschort and nothing long 
c 1386 Chaucer Merck. Prol. xx Ther is a long and large 
difference Bitwix Grisildis grete pacience And of my wyf 
the passing criieltee. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 239 The 
Kyngdom of Mede . . is fulle long : but it is not full large. 
Ibid. xxvi. 269 [The Grifibun] hathe his Talouns so longe 
and so large and grete . . as though [etc.], c 1450 Holland 
Howlat 787 Mak . . A lang sper of a betill for a berne bald. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E ij, A long gowne, two 
kyrtells & two cottes hardyes. 1508 Dunbar Plyting 
w. Kennedie 148 Thair is hot lyse, and lang nailis 30W 
amang. 1530 Palsgr. 240/2 Longegonne, Jlevste. a 1548 
Hall Citron., Hen. IV 31 b note , Midas, the Poetes fame 
to have longe eares. 1573 L. Lloyd Marrozu of Hist. 
(1653) 207 In this play they did fight one with another at 
the long Spear, the long Sword. 1592 Extracts A herd. 
Reg. <1848) II. 76 In armour, jack, steil bonat, spair, halbert, 
or lang gun. a 1614 D. Dyke Myst. Self-Deceiving (ed. 8) 
27 To weare long haire is commonly a badge of a royster 
or ruffian. 1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus R ideas No. 55 (1713) 

1 1 . 93 A white Staff. . would much better please the scribbling 
Clown ; and we’ll help him to a long long one. 1748 Richard, 
son Clarissa II. i. 5, I have not been able yet to laugh him 
out of his long bib and beads. _ 1838 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. 
Jml. I. 263/1 The Gorgon will be fitted with sixteen 
32-pounders ;long-guns). 1893 G. E. Matheson A bout Hol- 
land 37 The long low line of the Dutch coast. 1899 A llbutt's 
Syst. Med. VI. 665 Many cases., yield to the long splint. 
1900 Q. Rev. Oct. 350 These famous galleys were long low 
rowing boats of the ancient pattern. 

t>. With reference to vertical measurement : Tall. 
Sometimes prefixed as an epithet to proper names, 
e. g. Lang Meg, Tom, Will. Now rare exc. in 
jocular use. 

c goo tr. Batda’s Hist. 11. xvi. (Schipper) 179 Cwaep pret he 
wane se mon lang on bodice, a 1000 Byrhtuoth 273 (Gr.) 
Da jyt on orde stod Eadweard se langa. c 1205 Lay. 6366 
Cniht lie wes swiSe strong . . muchel and long. X297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 8526 pileke mon he was inou bote he was no3t 
wel long. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 52 Grete lobres and 
longe pat lop weore to swynke. 1377 Ibid. B. xv. 148, 
I liaue lyued in londe..my name is longe wille. ?i4.. 
John de Reeve 2547-5 in Furnivall Percy Polio (1868) II. 568 
What long Fellow is yonder, quoth bee, that is soe long of 
lim and lyre? c 1420 Ballad, on Husb. t. 86 The treen 
thereon light, fertil, faire, and longe. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 
1. ii. (1544) 4b, This Nembroth [Nimrod] waxe mighty, large 
and long. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xv. 676 Tamarisk is a 
little tree or plant as long as a man. 1588 Acc. BA. W. 
Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 54 Bought of lounge Tome 
the 23 of aprill [etc.]. 1609 Bible (Douay) Dent, ii. 21 
A great and huge people, and of long stature. x6x8 W. 
Lawson New Orch. 4 Card. 11623) 39 Pride of sap makes 
proud, long & streight growlh. 1795 Burns Song, ‘ Their 
groves o' sweet myrtles' , Wi’ the burn stealing under the 
lang yellow broom. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxv, Lang John 
Mucklewrath the smith. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxvii. 
47 Sir, ’twas a long lean suitor. 

e. Long arm, hand : used transf. and Jig. with 
reference to extent of reach. Also, -flo make a long 
arm : to reach out to a great distance. A long 
face (see Face sb. 6 b) colloq. : an expression of 
countenance indicating sadness or exaggerated 
solemnity. A lotig head-, a head of more than 
ordinary length from back to front ; fig. capacity 
lor calculation and forethought. (Cf. Long-bead, 
Long-headed.) To make a long neck : to stretch 
out the neck. To make a long nose (slang) : to 
put the thumb to the nose, as a gesture of mockery. 
A long tongue : fig. It iquacity. 

<1x489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. i77Thenne he. .bare 
his hede vp, and made a long necke. 1539 Tavf.rner Erasm. 
Prov. 4 Longae regum mantis. Kynges haue longe handes. 
X599 N ashe Lenten Stnjfe 42 Oner that arme of the sea could 
be made a long arme. 1621 Fletcher Wildgoose Chase v. iv, 
What ye have seen, be secret in ;..No more of your long 
tongue. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Bocca/iui's Advts, fr. 
Puruass. 1. xxiii. (1674) 24 Potent men, who have long 
hands, and short consciences . . would [etc.]. 1786 Burns Ded. 
to G. Hamilton 62 Learn three-mile pray’rs, and half-mile 
graces, Wi’ weel-spread looves, an’ lang, wry faces. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias ix. viii. ft He had a long head, as well as 
a fanciful brain. 1834 Hr. Martineau Fart ers i. 8 You 
will see long faces enough when these taxes come to be paid. 
1868 Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's Atm. 263 Prawle made a ‘ long 
nose* in the direction of Goree Piazzas. 1879 Spurgeon 
Serm. XXV. 548 You can put on a very long face and try 
to scold people into religion. 1889 J. S. Winter Mrs. Bob 
(1891; 134 He has always had luck, and he has a long head 
too. 1899 Daily News 15 May 3/5 The long arm of coin- 
cidence. 

d. Qualifying a sb. denoting a measure of length, 
to indicate an extent greater than that expressed by 
the sb. (Cf. 10 ) 

1619 in Ferguson & Nanson Mimic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 
278 [Buying] harden cloath in the merkett with a longe 
yeard and selling the same againe with a short yeard. 
c 1646 True Relation, etc. in Glover Hist. Derby (1829) I, 
App. 63 His Major .. was forced to retreate in the night to 
Derby, being vi. long miles. 1697 Rokkby Diary 57 Att 
Poulston Bridge (a long mile from Launceston) we entr 
into Cornwall. 1790 Burns Tam o' Shunter 7 We think 
na on the lang Scots miles.. That lie between us and our 
liame. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain (1843) H. xi. 245, I 
discovered that we were still two long leagues distant from 
Corcuvion. 

e. Of action, vision, etc. : Extending to a great 
distance. (Cf. long sight, 1 8.) At long weapons : 
(fighting) at long range. Similarly, at long bowls 
(or balls) : said of ships cannonading one another 
at a distance. Also long train = long distance train. 


LONG. 

1604 E. G[rimsTonf.] D'A costa's Hist. Mies in. xiv. 163 
Man hath not so long a sight, .. to transpose his eyes . . in 
so short a time. X715-20 Pope Iliad xvm. 384 But mighty 
Jove cuts short, with just disdain, The long, long views 
of poor, designing man 1 1723 IVodrow Corr. (1843) III. 16 
This would be . . liker honest men, than to keep us at long 
weapons, and fighting in the dark. 1840 Saunders Rep. 
Sel Comm. Railways Quest. 361 Places on the line where 
short and long trains are running together. 

f. Long dung-, manure containing long straw 
tindecayed ; so long lifter (see Litter sb. 3 b, c). 
Long forage : straw and green fodder, as dis- 
tinguished from hay, oats, etc. 

r664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. Nov. (1699) 130 The Leaves fallen 
in the Woods, may supply for Long-dung, laid about Arti- 
chocks and other things. 1775 W. Marshall Minutes 
Agric. 15 Feb. (17781, It forwards the digestion of stubble, 
offal straw, or long dung very much. 1797 J. Jay in Sir J. 
Sinclair's Carr. (1831) II. 60 Long dung is better than 
rotten dung, in the furrows, for potatoes. 18x2 Wellington 
Let to Earl Liverpool 11 Feb. m Gurw. Desp. (1838) VIII. 
do* To secure a supply of long forage for the Cavalry. 1830 
Cumh. Farm. Rep. 58 in Husbandry (L. U. K.) Ill, Long 
dung, that is to say, dung not fermented, may be applied to 
potatoes without any impropriety. 

g. A long beer, drink (colloq.) : lit. of liquor in 
a long glass ; hence, a large measure of liquor. 

1839 Trollope IF. Indies m. (i860) 48 A long drink is 
taken from a tumbler, a short one from a wine-glass. 189a 
E. Reeves Homeward Bound 61 He stepped into a bar 
and called for a long beer. 

2 . Having (more or less, or a specified) extension 
from end to end : often with adv. or advb. phrase 
expressing the amount of length. It's as long as it 
is broad-, see Broad a. 13. f Through long and 
broad — ■ : through the length and breadth of. 

cgoo tr. Bxda's Hist. 1. Ui. (Schipper) 15 past ealotid 
on Wiht . . is prittiges mila lang east & west, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 1667, I sal b e tel how lang, how trade., it sal be 
made. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 pe table., was a foie 
and a halfe lang. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxii. 66 Unto 
the crose of breid and lenth, To gar his lymmis langar wax. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 233 b, No longer quantitie, 
then that a man myght easely put thorough his arme. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 131 A cloake as long as thine will 
serue the turne. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 

I. 4 The lenth .. seuin hundir thousand pace lang, or thair 
about. 1617 Moryson 1 1 in. m. iv. iii. 195 That . . each 
person . . possessing (through long and broad Germany) . . 
500 gold Guldens, should [etc.]. 1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
77 Four Inches broad, and seven Foot long. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury iii. 395/2 The size for makeing of Brick 
are 10 Inches long, 5 broad, and 3 thick. 1840 G. V. Ellis 
Anat. 293 The aqueduct of the cochlea is a small canal, 
about a quarter of an inch long. 1854 Fraser's Mag, XLIX. 
505 A mark 30 feet long by 20. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. ii. 
240 The waves which produce red [light] are longer than 
those which produce yellow. 

H 1 ). With mixed construction: see Op 39b. 

*535 Coverdale Lam. ii. 20 Shal the women then eate 
their owne frute, euen children of a spanne longe? 

+ c. Extending to. Obs. 

C1610 Women Saints 148 There appeared before her a verie 
cleare white garment long to her fbote, which she taking 
putt on her naked bodie. 

3 . With reference to shape : Having the length 
much greater than the breadth ; elongated. 

1551, etc. [see long square in 17]. 1826 Kirby & Sp. F.n- 
tomol. IV. 261 Proportion . . Long [Longa.* Disproportion- 
ably long throughout. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1175 
Printed long shawls. Ibid. 1245 French long and square 
cashmeres. 

4 . Of liquors : Ropy. ? Obs. [So G. lang."] 

at 648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 91 There let it (the wort] 
stand till it begin to blink and grow long like thin Syrup. 
X703 Art SfMyst. Vintners 43 If Wine at any time grow 
long or lowring. Ibid. 65 Sack that is lumpish or long. [1859 ; 
cf. long sugar in 18 below.] 

XX. With reference to serial extent or duration. 

5 . Of a series, enumeration or succession, a speech, 
a sentence, a word, a literary work, etc. : Having 
a great extent from beginning to end. Long bill ; 
one containing a great number of items; hence, 
one in which the charges are excessive. Long 
hour : one indicated by a great number of strokes, 
f Long words : long discourse. 

cxoqa Ags. Gasp. Luke xx. 47 pa forswel-a3 wydywyna 
hus hiwgende lang gebed. 0:1300 Cursor M. 791 Quat bot 
es lang mi tale to draw, c 1483 Caxton Dialogues v. 16/2 
Dame what shall avaylle thenne Longe wordes? c xsoo Me- 
Itisme 22 What shuld auayll yf herof I shuld make a longe 
* j S 8 5 Fetherstone tr, Calvin's Acts xiii. 42 The Jewes 
who made boast of their long stock and race. 1697 Dryden 
Vtrg. Georg, iv. 305 And Grandsires Grandsons the long 
List contains. 1712 P. Stanhope in Lett. C'tess Suffolk 
(1024) 2 V ou ao not know what you ask when you would 

have me write long letters. 1827 H. Heugh Jrnl. in Life 
00 4* 203 ^ e ^ ore long hour of midnight all was hush. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lx, He ain't like old Veal, who 
js always bragging and using such long words, don't you 
know? 1865 Kingsley Herew. II. vii. 106 That night the 
monks of Peterborough pvayed in the minster till tne long 
?f U w Pa L S 1 lnt ° ? he shot ' t - . l88 3 Gilmour Mongols (1884) 
157 We had to wait a long time for a poor dinner, and pay 
a long bill for it when it came. 

b. colloq. Of numbers, and of things numerically 
estimated : Large. Chiefly in long family , odds, 
F r } ce ' Also in Card games, long suit (see quot. 
y long trump ( see quot. 1746). 

1746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 68 Long Trump, Means the 
Having one or more Trumps in your Hand when all the rest 
are out. Ibid. 29 The long Trump being forced out of his 
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Hand. 18x8 Sporting Mag. II. 22 The admirers of youth 
. . added to the chance of long-odds proved eager takers, 
1840 E. E. Napier Scenes ,5- Sports For. Lands I. v. 140 The 
natives are very partial to this breed, and give long prices 
for them. 1849 Chambers's Inform. II. 720/1 Cylinder 
machines are only suitable for long impressions. t 1858 
Trollope Dr. Thome II. x. 177 He was a prudent, discreet 
man, with a long family, averse to professional hostilities. 
1876 A. Campbell-Walker Correct Card (1880) Gloss. 12 
Long suit, one of which you hold originally more than three 
cards. The term is, therefore, indicative of strength in num- 
bers. 1892 J. Payn Mod. Whittington I. 177 He thinks I 
may pull off the long odds. 

(J. Of a period of time, of a process, state, or 
action, viewed as extending over a period of time: 
Having a great extent in duration. Long account : 
see Account sb. 8 b. 

c goo tr. Bmda's Hist. in. ix. (Schipper) 231 He .. was 
mid langre adle laman le^eres swiSe gehen^ad. ^1330 
Arth. 4- Merl. 6779 iKolbing) In bis sorweful time & 
lange. £• 1330 Spec. Gy Warm. 744 To sen . . pe longe iyff, 
bat is so god. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 195 For better 
is a litel losse ban a longe sorwe. C1475 Rauf Coil^ear 828 
Thay maid ane lang battail, Ane hour of the day. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems lxv. 21 Than in frustrar is [all] sour lang 
leirning. 1530 Palsgr. 612/2 To lyve in langour is no lyfe, 
but a longe dyeng. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 229/l'hus 
laie the englishmen in the feldes when the cold nightes 
began to waxe long. 1576 Fleming Fanopl. Epist. 348 To 
blesse you with the long possession of your kingdome. X619 
R. Waller in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. il II. 228, 1 feare 
lest he be no longe lyffes man. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 535 
Enjoy, till 1 return, Short pleasures, for long woes are to 
succeed. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 711 His longToils 
were forfeit for a Look. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Bishop, It is a long time that bishops have been dis- 
tinguished from mere priests or presbyters. 1735 Pope Prol. 
Sat. 132 To help me thro’ this long disease, my Life. 1739 
Johnson Idler No. 45 J* 2 The general lampooner of mankind 
may find long exercise for his zeal. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist.. 
(1776) V. 331 There was a long and earnest contention 
betweenthem. 1809 Sheridan in Sheridaniana ( 1826) 217 
Let us make a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether. 
1820 Scott Monast. xxiii, The thought, that I have sent, 
this man to a long account, unhouseled and unshrived, xgoo 
J. G. Frazer Pausauias, etc. 52 Her brief noon of glory, 
and her long twilight of decrepitude and decay. 

b. Long of life-. — ‘ of long life \ Now rare, 
ci 000 Sax. Leechd. III. 1 56 Gif mann biS akenned on 
anre nihte ealdne monan, se biS lang lifes. 1591 Sparry tr. 
Cattail's Geomancie _ 97 They [children] shall be of good 
nature and complexion, and not long of life. 1812 Mad. 
D’Arblay Let. 29 May in Diary (1846) VI. 349 Literature, 
as well as astronomy, is long of life. 1821 Byron Foscari iv. 
i. 61 Discarded princes Are seldom long of life. 

5 f c. For the use = ‘ occupying a long time,’ 
‘delaying long,’ see Long adv. 2. 

7 . Long time, while, etc. are often used advb. 
(now, exc .poet., always preceded by a) with the 
sense ‘ during a long time ’ = Long adv. 1. ( Long- 
time, longwhile have occas. been written without 
division.) This long time or while : for a long 
time down to the present. 

£■900 tr. Beeda’s Hist. 1. xxv, (Schipper) 54 past we for- 
lsetan pa wisan be we langre tide .. heoldon. a 1235 Leg, 
Hath. 437 He heold on to herien his heaSene maumez.. 
long time of be dei. c 1330 Spec. Gy Warm. 62 pe world 
purw his foule gile Hab me lad to longe while, c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xli, [Agnes) 368 A prest ,. paulyne. .had 
bene chaste langtyme. c 1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 
1417 Syth they so long tyme haue made me so madde. 
£•1470 Henryson Tale of Dog 68 They .. held ane lang 
quhile disputatioun, 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxix. 146 
We . . haue ben a longe espace wyth hym. *513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 759 They . .thinke that he long time 
in king Edwardes life forethought to be king. 1557 Grimald 
in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) roi For if, long time, one put this 
yron in vie. 1840 tr. Ve rdere's Rom. of Rom. I. xxxvi. 157 
Certain Magicians, whom I have long time known. 1694 
L. Echard Plautus's Comedies xg6, I knew th 1 owner o’ 
that portmantle this long time. 1738 Swift Pol. Conveys. 
i. 7 How has your Lordship done this long time ? a 1849 
J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 45® Dream and waking life .. 
blended Longtime in the cavern of my soul. 1883 R, W. 
Dixon Mano i. viii. 22 So that long time he fed upon false joy. 

b. Similarly with preceding prep., + by, for, 
f in, of. {arch, or dial.) (Now always with a.) 

1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225A Many wronges . . ydo to 
hem. by longe tyme here before passed, c 1400 [see Of 
prep. 53]. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. fames (1818) 17 The 
Kyng, heryng of long tyme no..stirryng of the traitours,. . 
demyd that thay had all begone, a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V 80 It is commonly sayd, that.. in long tyme al 
thinges continue not in one estate. 1579-80 North Plutarch, 
Theseus (1595) 19 Those who had hated him of a long time, 
had. .a disdain & contempt to fear him any more. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie in, xxiv, (Arb.) 285 He had not sene 
him wait of long time. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 
386 This Capelhanus and Gordian had not beene friends of 
a long time. 1753 Richardson Grandison (1781) V. v. 34, 
I have not been at church of a long time. 1833 [see Of 
prep. 53]. Mod. I have not seen him for a long while. 

8 . Having (more or less, or a specified) extension 
serially or temporally. (See also Lenges, Lbngest.) 

<1x300 Cursor M. 2173 Thare his sun liued langar lijf. 
C137S Sc. Leg. Saints iv. [Jacobus) 344 pai pe croice before 
bam set, and he bristit but langar lat. £1420 Anturs of 
Arth. 314, I hafe na langare tvme mo tales 16 telle. r5go 
Shaks. Mids. FT. v. i. 61 A play there is, my Lord, 
some ten words long. 17x0 W. Bishop in Ballard MSS. 
XXXI. 57 He read a speech an Hour’ & half long. 17x2 


shall remembef the longest day you haVe to live, 1838 


LONG. 

Lytton A lice iii, The lesson must be_ longer than usual to 
day. 1868 Lockyer Etem. Astron. iii. § 18 (1879) xoo The 
longest time an eclipse of the sun can be total at any 
place is seven minutes. 1886 Swinburne Stud. Prose fy 
Poetry (1894) 164 The two longest of the dramatic poems., 
bear upon them. . the sign of heroic meditation. 

j- b. [Alt) the long day , night, etc. ~ ‘ all the day, 
etc. long’ (see Long adv. 6). Cf. Livelong a. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10491 pe king.,hangede men gult- 
les vor wrappe al longe day. c 1375 Cursor M. 12624 (Fairf.) 
pi fader & I as many way sojt pe a-boute pis lange day, 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 50 Walking in the mede . . 
The longe day, thus walking in the grene. 1540-54 Crokb 
13 Ps. (Percy Soc.) 13 To trap me, yf they collide, They 
studied wiles all the longe daye. 1559 W. Cuningham 
Cosmogr. Giasse 36 All sterres wuh in this circle included, 
do r.ether rise, nor yet set, but turne round about the pole, 
all the longe nyght. 

II c. \\ ith mixed constrnction : see Of 39 b. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 24 b, And hold you content, this 
Summer an vnder-meale of an afternoone long doth not 
amisse to exercise the eies withall. 1592 Lyly Midas hi. 
iii, Let me heare anie woman tell a tale of x lines long with- 
out it tend to loue. 1782 MissBurney Cecilia vi. v, A lecture 
of two hours long. 

9 . With implication of excessive duration : Con- 
tinuing too long ; lengthy, prolix, tedious ; f also in 
phr. It, etc. were [too) long to, etc. Hence occas. 
of a speaker or writer. 

£-1x75 Lamb. Horn. 9 OSregodere werke pe nu were long 
eon to telle, a 1300-40 Cursor M. 950 (G8tt.) In till pe 
wreched world to gang, par pu sal thinck pi lijf ful lang. 
c 1450 Holland How lat 34 All thar names to nevyn . . It war 
prolixt and lang, and lentning of sjiace. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xl. 5 This lang Lentern makis me lene. 1570 Saiir, 
Poems Reform, x. 71 It war lang to discerne The godly giftis 
that this our Sone did lerne. 1573 L* Lloyd Marrow of 
Hist. (1653) 279 What should I be long in this? £1x586 
Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 17 b. But I am euer too long 
vppon him, when hee ctosseth the waie of my speache. 1604 
E. G [rimstone] D'A costa's Hist. Indies iv. xxxix, 315 It were 
long to report the. .pleasant sportes they make. 1621 in Crt. 
g Times Jas. /(1849) II. 277 Thoughhe were somewhat long 
m the explanation of these particulars, yet he had great 
attention. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. of Rom. III. iv. i3_He 
. . thought it long till hee was in the Citie, that he might 
he conducted to his Lady. x66x Fei.tham Lusoria xli. in 
Resolves (1709) 604 A sheet of Bacon’s catch 'd at more, we 
know, Than all sad Fox, long Holinshead or Stow. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 256, I cou’d be long in Precepts. 
1704 Pope Disc. Past. Poetry Wks. (Globe) xx He is apt to 
be too long in his descriptions. 1875 M. Arnold Isa. xl-lxvi. 
31, 1 have been too long ; but the present attempt is new, and 
needed explanation. 1876 Trevelyan Life Macaulay I. 
vi. 421 He beguiled the long long languid leisure of the 
Calcutta afternoon. 

b. Chiefly -Sir. To think long-, to grow weary or 
impatient. Const, for, to (do something) ; also, 
till (something happens). 

[c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 Gief pe licame heS euel I08 is 
beo pe sowle and hire punched Ianghat hie on him bi-leueS.] 
c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. X275 To folow him thai twa 
thocht neuyr lang. 1508 Dunbar Poems v, 27 Sche , . 
thoght ryght lang To se the ailhous beside, in dll an euill 
hour. C1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 445, I shal 
think tyll that season be come as long or longer than 
ye shal do. 1586 Earl Leicester in L. Corr. (Cam- 
den) 362, 1 feare it bethought longe till some well-instructed; 
come here. 159a Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. iv. v. 41 Haue I 
thought long to see this mornings face, And doth it giue 
me such a sight as this? 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. 
Scot. ix. 192 Al in Scotland thocht lang for the Gouernour. 
1599 Greene Alpkonsus iv, Wks. (Rtldg.) 240/x And think- 
ing long till that we he in fight. 1628 Earl Manchester 
in Bucoleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 267 The Lady 
mother thinks long to see them settled at their own house. 
a 1758 Ramsay Ep. Hamilton ii, When kedgy carles think 
nae lang, When stoups and trunchers gingle, 1788 Clara 
Reeve Exiles I. 195 We think long till we see you. 

10 . Qualifying a sb. denoting a period of time, 
a number, or quantity, to indicate an extent greater 
than that expressed by the sb. ; also, in subjective 
sense, to indicate that the time is felt by the speaker 
to be excessive or unusual in duration. (Cf. I d.) 
Long years : used rhetorically for ‘ many years ’i 
At {the) long last : see Last a. 10 b. Long dozen , 
hundred, ton-, see the sbs. 

1592 Stow Ann. (an. 1563) xrix Continuing in fight aboua 
a long bower. 1676 Dryden Aureng-z. 1. i. Wks. 1883 
V. 207 And two long hours in close debate were spent, 
x68x W. Robertson Phraseol, Gen. 839/2 ’Tis a long year 
since I saw you here. x8ox Scott Frederick 4 A lice. Seven 
long days, and seven long nights, Wild he wander'd. 1808 
Byron When we two parted, If I should meet thee After 
long years, How should I greet thee? X8Z4 — Juan xvi, 
lxxxi, And rise at nine in lieu of long eleven. 1871 Carlyle 
in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. III. 175 For long years I had 
ceased writing in my note-books. 1883 R. W. Dixon Motto 
1. xiv. 46 Lips travelled over cheek and mouth by turn For 
a long hour. 

b. Of the pulse: Making long beats, slow. 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 929 la strict stenosis.. we 
ordinarily have a long slow pulse. 

11 . That has continued or will continue in action, 
operation, or obligation for a long period. Fre- 
quently applied to feelings, dispositions, etc., e.g; 
enmity, friendship ; hence also, to persons in whom 
these are exhibited. Long memory : one that re- 
tains the recollection of events for a long period. 

c 1220 Bestiary 275 ©e mire nwneS vs mete to tden, Long 
liuenoSe, Sis little wile Se we on Sis werld wunen. X 53 S 
Coverdale Jer. xv. 1 5 Receaue not my cause in thy longe 
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wrath, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 31 Havyng also 
approved experience that theDuke of Burgoine wolde kepe 
no longer promise then he him selfe listed. 1573 L. Lloyd 
Marrow of Hist. (1653) 269 Their long and great enemy, 
Philip King of Macedonia. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. u. 
351 A longfarewell to all my Greatnesse. *626 Bacon Sylva 
§ g7 Juices of Stock-gilly-flowers, . . applyed to theWrests, . . 
have cured long Agues. 1679 Evelyn Diary ( 1827) III. 10 
Phis most . . pious Lady, my long acquaintance. 1697 Dryden 
'ZEneid lx. 102 Those Woods, that Holy Grove, my long 
delight. 1704. Marlborough Lett.fl Disj>. (1843) 1 . 238 It has 
been a long practice to send letters, under his covers, from 
unknown hands, a 1713 Burnet Own Time (1724) 1 . 380 He 
was along, and very kind patron tome. 1726 Swift Gulliver 

1. viii, 1 had a long lease of the Black Bull in Fetter-Lane. 
1733 Budgell Bee I. 37 Mr. John Mills, my long Acquaint- 
ance, living now in Drury-Lane. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 
xxix, Long customs are not easily broken. 1819 M etropolis 
(ed. 2) II. 228 The ridicule such conduct brought upon him 
among the thinking part of his long acquaintance. 1836 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 2 If her kiss Had left a 
longer weight upon my lips. 18 . . Lady Dufferin Lament 
Irish Emigrant 49, I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, My 
Mary. *869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xiii. 314 The 
Celtic race has a long memory. 1882 T. Mozley Remih. 
Oriel Coll. 1 . 13 His recollections.. contained some novel- 
ties, not to say surprises, to his longest friends. 

b. ( colloq . ox proverbial.') A long word: one that 
indicates a long time. 

1861 Cornh. Mag. Dec. 685 Ye’re the biggest blag-guard 
my eyes have seen since I’ve been in London, and that’s 
saying a long word. 1883 Standard 28 July 5/1 ‘ Never ’ 
is a long word. 

5 c. ? Used for : Long-suffering. Ohs. rare ~ 1 . 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 320/1 He was a merueilons 
Rethour by eloquence, a susteynour and a berar up of the 
chirch by cfoctryne, shorte to hymself by humyly te and longe 
to other by charyte. 

12. Of a point of time : Distant, remote. Now 
only in long dale , and in the legal phrase a long 
day. 

1437 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 509/1 Yai byen notable substance 
of gode to apprest, and to long dayes. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. iv. 18 Bifore that enyppsitijf lawe of God ., was 
goueu to the lewis fro the long time of Adamys coming out 
of Paradijs into the tyme . . of Abraham. _ c 1450 Holland 
Hewlett 425 Thar lordschipe of sa lang dait. 1396 Spenser 
Prothalamion 144 Here fits not well Olde woes, but ioyes, 
to tell Against the bridale daye, which is not long. 1624 
Selden Titles Hon. 261 That its deriud from Bapus, I must 
take long day to beleeu. 1632 Massinger City Madam 1. 
iii, You must give me longer day. 1709 Mrs. Manley 
Secret Mem. (1736) II. 02 Is his Punishment deferr’d to a 
long Hereafter? 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 126 
A long day, I doubt, will not be permitted me. 1776 Let. 
in Gentl. Mag. (1792) 14/1 He has paid me with a bond . . due 
in October 1777, which is a long date. 1787 Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) II. 333 To obtain on the new loans a much 
longer day for the reimbursement of the principal. 1846 
Daily News 21 Jan. 4/6 Bills on Amsterdam at long, or 
3 months’ date, found no takers. 

b. Ofbills, promissory notes, etc. : Of longdate, 
having a long time to run. 

1861 Goschen For. Exch. 87 Rates given for long paper, 
as compared with those for bills on demand. 

13. a. Phonetics and Prosody. Applied to a vowel 
(in mod. use also to a consonant) when its utter- 
ance has the greater of the two measures of dura- 
tion that are recognized in the ordinary classifica- 
tion of speech-sounds. Also, in Prosody , of a 
syllable ; Belonging to that one of the two classes 
which is supposed to be distinguished from the 
other by occupying a longer time in utterance. 
(Opposed to short.) Long mark : the mark (-) 
placed oyer a vowel letter to indicate long quantity. 

In Greek and Latin metre, a syllable is reckoned long (1) 
when it contains along vowel or a diphthong, and (2) when 
its vowel is followed by more than one consonant (to the 
latter rule there are certain exceptions). A short syllable 
is conventionally supposed to occupy one time-unit pnora) 
in utterance, and a long syllable two. The distinction 
between the two classes of syllables, with criteria nearly 
identical with those of Gr, and Latin, is recognized in the 
prosody of many other peoples ; in Skr, the equivalents of 
‘long’ and ‘short’ are used of vowels only, syllables being 
classed as ‘ heavy ’ and Tight '. 

Various inaccurate uses of the terms long and short were 
formerly almost universal in Eng., and are still common. 
(i)_ The vowel of a ‘ long ’_ syllable, if 1 naturally ’ short, was 
said to be ‘long by position’. (2) By a confusion between 
the principles of quantitative and those of accentual verse, 
the stressed syllables, on the periodical recurrence of which 
the rhythm of English verse depends, were said to be 
Tong’, and the unstressed syllables ‘ short ’. (3' In ordinary 
language ‘the long a, e, r,t>, or «’ denotes that sound of 
the letter which is used as its alphabetical name, while * the 
short a, e, i,o, or « ’ denotes the sound which the letter 
most _ commonly has in a stressed short syllable, (iu the 
notation used in this Dictionary, respectively ae, e, i, y, v), 
ox 000 /Elfric Gram. iv. (Z.) 37 On langne 0 geendiaS 
grecisce naman feminini generis. 1412-20 Lybg. Chron. 
Troy ii, 184 , 1 took none hede nober of short ne long. 1330 
Palsgr, Introd. 21 A voweii shalbe.. longe or short in his 
pronounciation. 1573 Gascoigne Eng. Verse (Arb.) 33 The 
graue accent .. malceth that sillable long wberevpon it is 
placed. *382 Stanyhurst ZEneis (Arb.) xt Thee first of 
briefly wyth vs must bee long. Ibid. 12 Although yt [rc. 
the conjunction and] bee long by position. 1383 Jas. I 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 55 , 1 haue markit the lang fute with this 
mark, -. 1668 W itjci ns Real Char. hi. xi. 364 Suppose a long 
Vowel to be divided into two parts; as Bo-ote, 1807 
Robinson A rckseal, Grseca v. xxiii. 535 In the Greek 
language every syllable was short or long. 1869 A. J, 
Ellis E. E. Pranunc . 1. 13 The use ... of the long mark (”) 
for the lengthening of vowels generally short. 


b. Mus. Of a note : Occupying a more than 
average time, or a specified time, in being sounded. 
(Cf. 6 and 8 .) 

1818 T. Busby Grammar Mus. 69 If a Minim is only half 
as long as a Semibreve, and a Crotchet but half the length 
of a Minim, a Crotchet is only one quarter as long as a 
Semibreve. 

14. Cojnm, Said of the market (esp. in the cotton 
trade) when consumers have provided against an 
anticipated scarcity by large contracts in advance. 
See quot. 1859 . Phrase, to go ( heavily ) long. 

1839 Bartlett Diet. A rner.. Long and short. Broker’s 
terms. ‘Long’ means when a. man has bought stock on 
time, which he can call for at any day he chooses. He is 
also said to be ‘long’ when he holds a good deal. Mod. 
Newspaper. The spinners had gone heavily long, and con- 
sequently did not need to buy except. in very small quan- 
tities. It was found that selling was impossible except at 
constantly declining prices; that the market was heavily 
long ; and that there was no short interest of any moment. 
III. In Combination. 

15. In concord with sbs., forming combinations 
used attributively or quasi-adj., as long-berry , -day, 

- distance , -focus, -gown, -journey , -pod, - quantity , 
-range, - sentence , -span. 

1886 Daily Afemt i6Sept. 2/5 Coffee. — 14 o packages Mocha, 
“longberry, iooj. x8gx Ibid, xo Feb. 2/S [Wheats] To-day 
39J. 6 d. wasrequired for longberry. 1892 Labour Commission 
Gloss., * Long-day men. 1887 Shearman A title tics. ( Badtn. 
Libr.) 101 In training for “long-distance races, in which cate- 
gory we should placethoseat amileand upwards, [etc.]. Ibid. 
103 The long-distance runner is rarely over middle height. 
1890 Anthony's i'hotogr- Bull. III. 327 Another use of Tong 
focus lenses is the taking of street groups from a distance. 
1677 Sedlicy Antony <$- Cl iv. i, Dull “long-gown statesmen. 
x88oSir E. Reed Japan II. 310 ’‘Long-journey travellers. 
1898 Engineering Mag. XV I. 80 One of the Portsmouth, or 
other long-journey, trains. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Tract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) I. 89 “Long-pod [Bean] — The most abundant 
bearer. 1872 Young Gentleman's Mag. 651/2 A “long- 
quantity monosyllable is introduced. 1873 W. Cory Lett. 
If penis. (1897) 329 An American here shouts with a “long- 
range voice. 1902 Edin. Rev. Apr. 291 Into these wars 
long-range infantry fire seldom entered. 1889 ‘ Rolf Boldre- 
wood ’ Robbery under Arms xxiii. We were ‘ “long sentence 
men’. 1890 W. J. Gordon laundry 41 Every “long-span 
bridge in the world. 

16. Parasynlhetic derivatives in -ed 2 , unlimited 
in number, as long-armed, - backed , - bearded , etc. 

1774 Goldsm. Na f . Hist. IV. 206 The Gibbon, so called 
by Buffon, or the “Long Armed Ape. x 838 Barrie A uld 
Licht Idylls xii. (1902) 87/1 A lank long-armed man. x6n 
Cotgr. s.v. Esckine, Longtte esckine, . . “long-backt, or ill 
shaped, loobie. 1787*0. Gambado’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 
32 A long hack’d horse, who throws his saddle well forward. 
1837 Landor Pentameron, 5 th Day's Interview Wks. 1853 

II. 348/1 Sitting bolt-upright in that long-backed arm-chair. 
1778 Da Costa Brit. Conch. 133 “Long-beaked Whelkes. 
1573 L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (1653) 165 Those that were 
long haired or “long bearded. 1679 Dryden & Lee CF.dipus 

II. .18 Long-bearded Comets, cx 806 Mrs. Sherwood in Life 
xxi. (1847) 356 The schoolmaster . . was generally a long- 
bearded, dry old man. xsgo Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 3 
Verie well armed with some kind of head-peece, a collar, 
a delormed high and “long belli ;d breast. 1892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 212 Dirty, dark, “long-berried wheat, id. 
per pound. 1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte Amer. Qmith. 

III. 60 The “long-billed curlew; .. the bill is eight inches 
long. 1696 Land. Gaz. No. 3163/4 W. L. . . low of stature, 
somewhat “long Bodied, and very short Legg’d. 1864 A. 
M°Kay Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 299 [During a flood in a 
through-town river] a long-bodied cart drifted towards him. 
1646-8 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 213 Mv “longdcrail’d 
Pineons, (clumsye and vnapt) I cannot Spread. 1884 Bower 
& .Scott De Bary's Phaner. Ferns 388 The “long-celled 
initial strands of the vascular bundles. 1742 Young Nt, 
Th. ix. 1434 Ev’rylinkOf that“long-chain’d succession is so 
frail. 3777PUNNANT Zool IV. s Cancer- Crab. , .Cassivelau- 
nus. “Long-clawed. *812 Shelley in I.ady Shelley Mem. 
(1 859) 44,1 am oneof those formidable and long-clawed animals 
called a man. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon. 352 The 
washed wool of all the “Longcoated sheep, is sold from 14 d. 
to 15 d. per pound. i86x W. F. Collier Hist, Eng. Lit. 123 
Hordes of long-coated peasants gathered round Kilcolman. 
1657 W. Coi.es Adam in Eden cxvii, After which come 
large and “long-crested, blade-shining seed. XS93 Shaks, 
Liter, cclviii, Let myunsounded self, supposed a fool, Now set 
thy “long-experienced wit to school, a 1700 Dryden Ovid’s 
Met. x. Linpras y Myrrha 192 My long-experienc’d Age shall 
be your Guide. 1591 Percivau. .V/. Diet., Cariluengo, “long 
faced, 1883 W. Haslam Yet Not I 222 He was looking 
well and happy, not at all long-faced and lanky, 1879 
R. H. Elliot Written on their F'oreheads 1 . 14 How is it. . 
that the Scotch have got si greater amount of “long-faced- 
ness than the people of the east coast of England. 1678 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1272/4 He is.. purblind, between “long and 
round favoured. 1843 James Forest Days in, The pen where 

. the fat, “tong-fleeced ram was confined. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower, Pi, V. 184 Order. Hydrochar idem , . (* Long-flowered 
Anacharis). 1552 Hui.oet, “Longe foted, compemis. 1652 
Gaui.e M ago strom. 186 The long footed are fraudulent and 
short footed sudden. 1832 Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. 60 
A very “long-fronted, very regular, very ugly brick house. 
1621 Wither Motto A 8 b, I haue no needeof these “long- 
gowned warriors. 1552 Huloet, “Longe heared, acrocomns. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. <y F. xxx. III._ 150 A military council 
was assembled of the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation. 
1871 Freeman Norm: Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 92 The. .long- 
haired children of the north. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Cheat. II. 
37 Remove the oxide with a “long-handled iron spoon. i860 
Tyndall Glac, i, xi. 70 Simond could reach this snow with his 
long-handled axe. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No, 2292/4 A Roan 
Gelding.. “long heel’d before. *864 Bowen Logic viii. 236 
Since fie [negro] has many other [attributes], such as being 
long-heeled, &c. 1777 Pennant Zoal. IV. 3 Cancer. Crab. 
. .Longicornis. “Longhorned, 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit, 
Empire (1854) I. 165 The: Dishly breed of long-horned 


cattle. 1727 Bailey vol. II, *Long Jointed [spoken of 
a Horse], is one whose Pastern is slender and pliant. 
c 1605 Drayton Man in Moone 199 “Long leau’d willow 
on whose bending spray, The pide kings-fisher .. sat. 
x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. V. 95 Long-leaved Sallow. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xlii, One of those “long limbed 
. . people, to whom it is difficult to assign any precise 
age. 1577 tl% Ballinger's Decades 11592) 381 They were 
called IN azarites, as who should saie, “long locked orshagge 
haired people. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus xxxvii. 17 Peer- 
less paragon of the tribe long-lock’d. 1877 W. Morris in 
Mackail Life (1899) E 359 These unreasonable Irish still 
remember it all, so “long-memoried they are ! x68x Grew 
Musseum 125 The “long-mouth’d Wilk, Murex Labris 
parallelis. 1685 Lend. Gaz. No 2036/8 A light dapple Gray 
Gelding, . . “long pasternd, . . and a little Mare-fac’d. x688 
Land. Gaz. No. 2361/4 A strawberry Mare, with a shorn 
Mane, ..“long quarter’d, and six 3 ears ojd. 1693 Dryden 
Persius Sat. (16971 414 He who in his Line, can chine the 
“long-ribb’d Appennine. 1820 Scott Abbot viii. motto , 
The long-ribb’d aisles are hurst and shrunk. 1622 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xxvii. 44 That “long-ridg’d Rocke, her fathers high 
renowne. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1805/4 Long Visaged, and 
a long ridged Nose. 1752 Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775 XI. 
65 Women and the clergy are upon the same footing. 
The “long-robed gentry are exempted from the laws of 
honour. 1894 Safer Persian Piet. 158 The streets thronged 
with long-routd men and shrouded women. 1871 Palgrave 
Lyr. Poems 1x7 And “long-roof d abbey in the dell. 1877 
J. D. Chambers Divine W orship 280 Plain “long-shafted 
Crosses without any figure. 1601 PIolland Pliny I. 3x0 
Marke what “long-shanked legs aboue ordinary she [Nature] 
hath giuen vnto them [gnats]. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
653/1 The “long-shaped dorsal vessel or heart gives off 
arteries to both sides. 1E98 H. S. Merkiman Roden's Corner 
xvii. 176 A long-shaped lantern. 1902 Speaker 25 Jan. 480/1 
The Iberian was a short, dark, “long-skulled man. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Mangado, “long sleeved, a 1658 
Cleveland Obsequies 105 Wks. (1687) 218 Teazers of Doc- 
trines, which in long sleev’d Prose Run down a Sermon all 
tipon the Nose. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843 L 378 
The beautiful weevils or “long-snouted beetles. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bet. xxvii. (1794) 417 You may call it “long 
spurred, or Sweet Orchis. 1882 Garden 13 May 323/3 [The] 
Long-spurred Violet. I79i_ Wolcot (P. Pindar) Remon- 
strance Wks. 1812 II. 455 Night’s “long-staff’d Guardian to 
him steals. 1847 W. E. Steele Field Lot. 203 Barren spike 
sometimes 1 ; fertile “long-stalked. 1855 W. S. Dallas Syst, 
Nat. Hist., Zool. I. 314 The Long-stalked Crab ( I odo - 
pit: Italians), 1772 Jackson in Phil. I rans. LXIi 1 . 6 “Long 
or short stapled isinglass. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note- 
Pks. (1883) 1 . 571 The long-stapled cotton. 1859 G. Meredith 
R. P'everel xxx, Pie strolled on beneaih the “long-stemmed 
trees. 1898 R. Kipling in Morn. Post 9 N ov. 5/2 The “long- 
stocked port-anchor. 1863DARWIN in Reader 14 Feb., “Long- 
styled plants. 1636 C. Butler J'rinc. Mus. 1. iii. §3. 53 A 
“long-timed Note. 1807 W. Irving Saln.ag. (1824) 313 The 
unseemly luxury of “long-toed shoes. 1577 Dee Relat. Spir, 
I. (1659) 73 He is lean and “long-visaged. z86o Dickens Lett. 
2 Jan. (1880) II. 309 I.ong-visaged prophets. 16x6 Surkl, & 
Markii. Country Farme 715 The “long-winged hawkes do 
properly belong vnto the lure. 1894 Lit Conte in Pop. Sci. 
Monthly XLIV. 752 In long- winged birds, .the ability to rise 
quickly. .is sacrificed. 1805 Luccock Nat, Wool 184 “Long- 
wooled sheep. 1824 J. Symmons tr. VEschylus’ Agam. 105 
In woe deals the craft of the “long-worded lays. 

17. Combinations with participles in which long 
is used as a complement, as long- docked, - extended , 
- grown , -projected, -protended, -spun, - thrown ; 
long-combing , - descending , -growing, -hanging, 
-streaming, -succeeding. 

2846 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 171 The 
native sheep of the Cotswold Hills . . produce coarse “long- 
combing wool. 1693 _J. Dryden in D.'s Juvenal xiv. (1697) 
356 A “long-descending PI ealthful Progeny. 2838 Lytton 
Leila 11, iii, Long-descending robes of embroidered purple. 
x688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2379/4 Lost . , a ..Coach Gelding,., 
with a “long dock'd Tail 1718 Prior Solomon 11. 30 The 
pillars “long extended rows. 1890 W. A Wallace Only a 
Sister ? 41 A faint rumble .. at “longer-growing intervals. 
X757 Dyer Fleeceu. 446 ’Tis the comber’s lock, The soft, the 
snow-white, and the “long-grown flake. 1597 A. M . tr. Guille- 
m can's Fr. Chirurg. 25/1 The foresayed “longe hanginge 
pallate. 1720 Pope Iliad xvm. 251 With “long-projected 
Beams the Seas are bright. X7X8 Ibid. xvi. 981 Euphorbus 
. . Swift withdrew the “long-protended Wood. 1675 Cocker 
Morals 21 Which before time has run his “long-spun Race. 
1761-2 PIume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV, lxii. 668 Long-spun 
allegories, distant allusions, and forced conceits. 1882 J. 
Walker Jaunt to Avid Reekie, etc. 38 He is blest wi' lang- 
spun tacks o’ _ health and life. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 
352 The panting Chace . . Leaves a “long-streaming Trail 
behind. 1720 Pope Iliad xvii. 306 The “long-suCceeding 
Numbers who can name? 1859 G. Meredith R. Fever el 
xx, Over the open, ’tis a race with the “long-thrown shadows. 

18 . Special combinations and collocations: 
long annuities, a class of British Government 
annuities which expired in 1 S60 ; leng-axed a., 
having a long axis; flong-bcnes, a nickname 
for a long-legged person; long-bowls, (a) the 
game of ninepins ; {b)‘ a game much used in Angus, 
in which heavy leaden bullets are thrown from 
thehand’ (Jam.); h en ce long-bowling ; t long-box, 
the box formerly used by hawkers of books ; long- 
bullets = long-bowls (b ) ; long-butt Billiards, 
a cue specially adapted to reach a ball lying beyond 
the range of the half-butt; long card, (a) (see quot. 
1862) ; (< 5 ) a card of unusual length, used in conjur- 
ing tricks ; long clay colloq. -Chukchwakden 3 ; 
long-cloth.es, the garments of a baby in arms; 
long-coach (see quot. 1807); + long-cork slang, 
claret, so called from the length of the corks used; 
long-crop, herbage long enough to give an animal 
agoodbite; f long-cutler, ?amakeroflong knives; 
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long-dated a ., *f* (a) that has existed from a re- 
mote date ; (b) extending to a distant date in the 
future ; chiefly of an acceptance, falling due at a 
distant date ; long division (see Division 5 a) ; 
long-drop, a form of gallows in which a trap-door 
is withdrawn from under the feet of the person 
to be executed ; long Eliza, a ‘ blue and white’ 
Chinese vase, ornamented with tall female figures ; 
long-ells, a kind of coarse woollen ; flong fifteens 
slang, ? some class of lawyers ; long finger, the 
middle finger; also pi. the three middle fingers; 
long firm (see Firm sb. 2 d) ; long-fiy Baseball 
(see quot.) ; long-fours, long candles, four of 
which went to the pound ; + Long Friday = Good 
Friday ; + long-gig, a sort of top ; long grain 
— Grain sb. 15; long-harness Weaving (see 
quot.); long-home (see Home sb)- 4); long-house, 
f (a) a privy (fibs,) ; ( b ) a house of unusual length, 
spec, the communal dwelling of the Iroquois and 
other American Indians; long-jawed a. (see 
quot.) ; long jump (see J UMP 1 b ; esp. as 
one of the ‘ events ’ of an athletic contest) ; hence 
long-jumper , long-jumping ; long-leava, -legger 
(see quols.) ; long-lick U.S. slang, molasses (cf. 
long-sugar ) ; f long-little, something very short 
or small ; long-lugged a. Sc., having long ears ; 
jig. eager to listen to secrets or scandal; long- 
lunged a. - Long-winded 2 ; + long-man, the 
middle finger ; long measure, (a) lineal measure, 
the measure of length ; (b) a table of lineal measures; 

( c ) = next; long metre, a hymn-stanza of four lines, 
each containing eight syllables ; + long-minded a., 
patient ; + long-mood a ., of patient mind, long- 
suffering ; long-nebbed a. Sc., (a) lit. long-nosed ; 
(of a stick) long-pointed ; (b) Jig. curious, prying ; 
also, making a show of learning, pedantic; long- 
netting, the process of catching fish with a long 
net; long- nines, a kind of long clay tobacco- 
pipe ; long oyster, the sea crayfish (Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk .) ; Long Parliament, the Parliament 
which sat from Nov. 1640 to March 1653, was 
restored for a short time in 1659, and finally 
dissolved in 1660; f also, the second Parliament 
of Charles II (1661-1678) ; long-pig, a transl. of a 
cannibal’s name for human flesh; Lino attrib . ; long 
plane (see quot. 1842); long prayer, in Congrega- 
tional worship, the chief prayer, offered after the 
Scripture lessons and before the sermon; long- 
primer Printing (see Primer) ; long-room, an 
assembly room in a private house or public build- 
ing ; spec . in the Custom House at London, the 
large hall in which custom-house and other dues 
are paid ; long-rope, a skipping game, in which 
a rope of considerable length is turned by two of 
the players, one at each end, while the others 
spring over it as it nears the ground ; long sea, 
short for long sea passage ; also attrib . ; long 
service, (a) JVaut. (see quot.); (b) Mil., ‘the 
maximum period a recruit can enlist for in any 
branch of the service, viz. for 12 years’ (Voyle) ; 
also attrib. ; long-shaded, -shadowed adjs., cast- 
ing a long shade or shadow, a rendering of Gr. 
SoAixdff/aos ; long ship Hist., a ship of considerable 
length, built to accommodate a large number of 
rowers ; a ship of war, a galley ; =L. navis longa ; 
long-short, (a) U.S., ‘a gown somewhat shorter 
than a petticoat, worn by women when doing house- 
hold work’ (Bartlett) ; ( b ) a trochaic verse (nonce- 
use) ; long-shot, (a) a shot fired at a distance ; 
(b) a distant range ; also attrib. ; long sight, 
capacity for seeing distant objects ; also, the defect 
of sight by which only distant objects are seen 
distinctly ; long-sixes, long candles, six of which 
went to the pound (cf. long-fours) ; long-sleever 
Austral, slang , atall glass ; long-slide Steam-engine 
(see quot.) ; long-splintery a., consisting of iong 
splinters; flong square Geom., an oblong rect- 
angle ; also attrib. ; f long-staff, a long cudgel, 
? = Quarter-staff ; also attrib. ; long-staple a. 
(see quot.) ; long stitch (see quot.) ; long-stone, 
a menhir; long-stroke, (a)Naut. (see quot. 1867); 
(b) a stroke of a piston or pump rod, which is longer 
than the average; also attrib. ; long sugar US., 
molasses ; long-sweetening U.S.. (a) molasses ; 
(b) ;see quot.); long sword (see Sword); long- 
tackle ilfawA (see quot.); also attrib. in long-tackle- 
block', flong-tennis, some form of tennis (cf. F. 
longue paume, tennis played in an open court); 
long-threads, warp; long-timbers (see quot.); 
long-time a., that has been such for a long time ; 
long-togs Naut., landsmen’s clothes (Smyth) ; 
Long Vacation, summer vacation at the Law- 
courts and Universities, so called in distinction from 


the Christmas and Easter vacations ; also attrib . ; 
long voyage (see quot.) ; long-wall Coal-mining, 
used attrib. (rarely advb.), to imply a particular 
method of extracting coal (see quot. 1851); f long- 
warped a., oblong (cf. OE. langivyrpe in Tech- 
tners Zeitschr. II. 119; long way — long-wall", 
long whist (see Whist sb.) ; flong- willed a., 
long suffering; long-wool, (a) long-stapled wool, 
suitable for combing or carding ; ( b ) a long-woolled 
sheep; also attrib . ; long writ = prerogative writ 
(see Prerogative). 

1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 57 “Long annuities 16J 
means, that an annuity of 100/. from the present time to the 
year i860, will cost . . 16J years' purchase ; at which time they 
will expire. This stock was originally for 9g years. i888_Bux- 
ton Finance 4 Politics I. 189 note, The ‘Long Annuities' 
dated from 1780. Their actual amount in i860 was/ji^oojooo. 
1896 At edit it’s Syst. Med. I. 33 The deep orbit and the 
' ,t long-axed eyeball going naturally with the long head. 
c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 190 Ye “langbaynnes, loselles, 
for-sake je fat word ! 1497 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1877) 

I. 332 Item, ti.e samyn nycht, in Sanctandrois, to the King 
to play at the *lang bowlis xviij.j. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 
Past, in. vii. 201 ’ Long-bowling . . was performed in a narrow 
enclosure, . .and at the further end was placed a square frame 
with nine small pins upon it : at these pins the players 
bowled in succession. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 180/1 After 
the suppression of alleys ‘Long bowling 1 , or ‘Dutch rub- 
bers ’ was practised for a short time, a 1643 Cartwright 
Ordinary hi. v. (1651) 52, 1 shall live to see thee Stand 
in a Play-house doore with thy “long box, Thy half-crown 
Library, and cry small Books. 1728 Swift Past. Dialogue 
33 When you saw Tady at *long-bullets play. 1792 S. 
Burwood Life P. Skelton (1816) 282 He challenged any of 
them to play long-bullets with him.. .The little fellow. .took 
the bullet, and threw it about twice as far as Skelton. 1873 
Bennett & ‘Cavendish ’ Billiards 27 The “long-butt is used 
in the same way when the ball cannot be reached with the 
half-butt. 1862 ‘ Cavendish' Whist (1870) 29 “Long cards 
are cards of a suit remaining in one band after the remainder 
of the suit is played. 1872 Young Gentleman’s Mag. 698/2 
Packs with a long card can be obtained at many of the 
conjuring depSts. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oaf. xxi, 
He is churchwarden at home, and can’t smoke anything 
but a “long clay. 1862 Sala Accepted Addr. 85 It wassettled 
almost before he was out of “long-clothes, that he was to 
be a carpenter. 1779 G. Keate Sketches Jr. Nat. (1790) I, 
26 The Margate “'Long-Coach was drawn up in the yard, and 
the passengers already seated in it. 1807 Goede Stranger 
Eng. III. 59 Stage-coaches, .others in form ofacylinder, are 
called long-coaches. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xiv, The 
young officer might like a drop o’ “long cork ; bring us .. 
one o’ they claret bottles. 1878 J. Inglis Sport 4 IV. xi. 
121 They generally betake themselves then to some patch 
of grass or 'long-crop outside the jungle. 1720 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 5881/s George Cottrell, . .“Long- cuttler. 1678 Norris 
Coll. Misc. (1699) 213 He must be the more unwilling to 
break off a “long-dated Innocence, for the unsatisfying 
pleasure of a moment, 1866 Crump Banking vii. 153 Long- 
dated bills will sometimes command a higher price than 
shorter dates. 1883 Manch. Exam. 12 Dec. 5/1 The work- 
people no doubt act from a long-dated regard for their own 
interests. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 43 Divide by the 
whole divisor at once, after the manner of “Long division. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xi. (1859) 2 44 The lumbering 
flap of the “long drop was heard. 1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. 
6/1 “Long Elizas (the trade name for certain bine and white 
vases ornamented with figures of tall, thin China-women) is 
a name derived undoubtedly from the German or Dutch. 
1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. v. lxiv. 292 From Holland they 
reckon one bale of maghoot, one of shalloons, and one of 
“long ells, to ten hales ofbegrest. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 
555/2 Druggets and long-ells .. are made in Devon and 
Cornwall. 1611 L. Barry Ram Alley 11 i. C4, Why so, 
these are tricks of the “long fifteenes, To giue counsell, 
and to take fees on both sides, c 1290 A. Eng. Leg. 1. 309/336 
He pult forth is felawe, Jr e ‘“longue finger’, j>at sit him 
next, i486 Bk. St. Albans B v b, Betwene the longe fyngre 
and the leche fyngre. 1848 Rimbault Pianoforte 45 Every 
change is made by passing the thumb under the long 
fingers, or the long fingers over the thumb. 1891 N. 
Crane Baseball 81 *Loug Jiy, a fly ball which is batted to 
the out-field. 1832 Boston, etc. Herald 18 Sept. 1/4 Making 
long-sixes burn, as brightly as “long-fours, ciooo Ags. 
Gasp. John xviii. 1 marg., Bes passio ge-byreS on “langa 
frigadEex- f 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 95 Crepe to cruche on 
lange fridai. 1636 Davenant Wits iv. li. Dram. Wks. 
1872 II. 199 When I was young, I was arrested for a stale 
commodity Of nut-crackers, “long-gigs, and casting-tops. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 4 Fei-ns 471 The 
longitudinal course of the single elements .. appearing in 
the direction of the ‘ “long grain ’ of the wood and bast 
1782 Encycl. Brit. 6711/2 The. “long-harness [of a ribbon- 
loom] are the front-reeds, by which the figure is raised. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf 11. 355 To make wads 
and wisps for those that go to the “Long-house (you know 
what I meane). 1646 Sir'}. Temple Irish Rebell. 4 He set 
up a long house, made of smoothed wattles. 1774 D. Jones 
Jrul. 2 Visits to Indians (1865) 76 They proceed to bind 
them [captives] naked to the post in the Iong house. 1826 J. F. 
Cooper Last of 'Mohicans Pref. (1850), Where the 1 long house’, 
or Great Council Fire, of the naiion was universally admitted 
to he established. 1894 Fiske His!. U. S. i, 5 Ground-plan of 
Iroquois Long-house. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Long- 
jawed, the state of rope when its strands are straightened 
by. being much strained and untwisted, and from its plia- 
bility will, coil both ways. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man 
vi. 160 It is better to advance the knowledge of the world 
one inch than to win the “long-jump with two-and-twenty 
feet. .1887 Shearman Athletics (Badm. Libr.) 149 The 
“long-jumper, like the sprinter, may be a man of almost any 
size or weight. 1882 Society 7 Oct. 23/1 As a man he has done 
extraordinary work at “long-jumping, sprinting, and hurdle- 
racing. 1867 . Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Loug leave, per- 
mission to visit friends at a distance. Ibid., *Long leggers, 
lean schooners, longer than ordinary proportion to breadth, 
swift. 1898 F. T, Bullen Cruise Cachalot (1900) i. 6 A pot 


of something sweetened with 1 “longlick ’ (molasses) made 
an apology for a meal. 1653 Fisher Baby Baptism 7 There 
was but a very “long-little, in comparison of what else might 
have been delivered. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlv, While that 
“lang-lugged limmer o’ a lass is gaun flisking in and out o 1 
the room. . 1901 N. Munro in Blackw. Mag. Mar. 355/1 
It’s a gossiping community this, long-lugged and scandal- 
loving. 1659 Howell Lex., Prov. Ded. to Philologers, A 
significant. .Proverb, .works upon the Intellectuals, .more 
then a. . “long-lungd Sermon. 1815 Byron To Moore 12 June, 

The villain is a.. long-lunged orator, c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 

1 . 308/313 ‘ “Longueman ’ hatte J>e midleste for he lenguest is. 
a 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 753/1 Hie medivs, the 
longman, 1709 J. Ward Yng. Mat hi Guide 1. iii. (1734) 33 
The least Part of a “Long Measure was at First a Barly 
Corn. 1801 W. Dupr£ Neolog. Fr. Did. 131 Hectometre 
..in the long measure of the new republican division, is 
equal to one hundred metres. 1718 “Long metre [see 
Common a. 19 b]. 1618 S. Ward Ietliro's lust ice (1627) 22 

[A judge] must be.. “long-minded, to endure the .. homeli- 
nesse of common people in giving evidence, a 1300 
E. E. Psalter cii. 8 Laverd . . milde-herted and “l&ng- 
mode. 1720 Ramsay Rise 4 Fall of Stocks 32 Impos'd on 
by “lang-nebbit juglers Stock-jobbers, brokers [etc.]. 1823 
Hogg Sheph. Cal. (1829) I. 20 A large lang nibbit staff. 

1881 L. B. Walfo hd Dick Netherby in Gd. Words 332/2 
What wi’ her lang-nebbit English words I kenna gif my 
head or my heels is boon-most. 1893 J. Watson Con/, 

Poacher 96 In 1 “long-netting ’ the net is dragged by a man 
on each side, a third wading after to lift it over the stakes, 

1858 O. W. Holmes A ut. Breakf-t. (1883) 4 ° They were gar- 
nered by stable-boys smoking “long-nines. 1659 England s 
Conf 8 i'heir old hackney drudges of the “Long Parliament. 

1678 Luttrell Brief R el. 9 Nov. (1857) I. 3 Though this 
parliament [re. that then in session] was called the long par- 
liament, yet [etc.]. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 

293 The long parliament, in the year 1641, had established, 
in its most essential parts, our existing constitution.. 1852 
Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) t8i No more 1 “long-pig ’ for 
him [the Maori] ! 1901 Westm. Gaz. 14 May 3/1 As a 

matter of fact, ‘long-pig’ orgies are not common. 1679 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 169 “ Long-Plain, The same that 
Joyners call a Joynter. 1842 Gwilt Encycl. A rchit. § 2102 
The long plane is. .used when a piece of stuff is to be tried 
up very straight. It is longer and broader than the trying 
plane. 1897 Times 22 Apr. 12/3 The ‘“long prayer’ .. 
has been not only shortened but improved in quality. 172a 
De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 19 He led me into the “long- 
room at the custom-house. 1759 Compl. Lett. -writer 
(ed. 6) 228, I hear perpetually of Miss Evelyn’s praises 
at the long-room. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl., To Miss 
Willis 6 Apr., There is a long-room for breakfasting and 
dancing. 1819 Genii. Mag. 529 His regularity . . extended 
from the Treasury to the Long-room. 1891 F. W. New- 
man Cardl. Newman 2 Our boys, in large bands, enjoyed 
“Long Rope. 1680 J. Aubrey in Lett. Eminent Persons 
(1813) III. 439 He was drowned goeing to Plymouth by 
“long sea. 1731 Genii. Mag. I. 353 The Projector has 
already made one Trip to try Experiments, and was in his 
passage to London by Long-Sea to make a further Proof. 

1861 Canning in Hare Two Noble Lives (1893) III. 148 In 
a few weeks we shall be beginning to pack off our long-sea 
goods. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Long-service, a 
cable properly served to prevent chafing under particular 
use. 1874 Punch 4 June 3/1 Lord Strathnairn charged the 
late Secretary for War with bad faith, in not enlisting men 
for short and long service together. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 

27 Sept. 3/2 Had the old long-service system continued in 
force. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 237 Next the dogs he 
went, And in his hand shook a “longshaded spear. 1848 
Buckley Iliad 123 Brandishing his “long-shadowed spear. 

1568 Grafton Chron. I. 06 The which [Saxons] came in 
three “long Shippes or Hulkes. 1799 Naval Chron. II. 182 
Built after the model of long Ships, or Men of War. 1886 
Corbett Fall of Asgard I. 268 A large vessel shot out 
from behind the point. It was a long-ship of twenty benches. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret 1. iii. xi Her dress was a blue- 
striped linen short-gown wrapper, or “long-short, a coarse 
yellow petticoat, and checked apron, a 1881 O. W. Holmes 
Old Vol. Life ix, The first two in iambics, or short- 
longs^ the last in trochaics or long-shorts. 1701 Hist. 

Eur. in Ann. Reg. 1S5 '1 What our sea men call a “long shot 
fire is the most destructive of any to the rigging of ships. 

1814 Scott Let. to Southey 17 June, I should be tempted 
to take a long shot at him [Buonaparte] in his retreat to 
Elba. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xl. (1856) 362, I ventured 
the ice, crawled on my belly, ana reached long-shot distance. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Long-shot, a distant range. 

It ts also used to express a long way; a far-fetched 
explanation; something incredible. 1873 Young Gentl. 

Mag. July 490 T'his did not, however, suit her long-shot 
tactics. 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., * Long sight, ., the dys- 
opia proxiniorum of Cullen. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 
(1900) 109/2 His companions had the usual long-sight of 
agriculturists. 180a Sporting Flag. XX. 15 Some have 
gone so far as to illuminate our discussions with tens in- 
stead of “long-sixes. 1864 Trevelyan Compet. Wallah 
(1866) 283 Peasants who had never lasted anything daintier 
than a rushlight now had their fill of long sixes. 1888 
Cassell's Picturesque Austral. III. 83 Their drivers had 
completed their regulation half-score ‘“long sleeversj of 
‘she-oak’. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Long-slide, a slide- 
valve of such length as to govern the ports at both ends 
of the cylinder, and having a hollow back, which forms 
an eduction passage. 1796 Kikwan Elem, Min . (ed. 2) II. 

291 Grey ore of Manganese. - Fragments somewhat “long 
splintery. 1551 Recorde Pathw. Know!., n, lxxvi, If you 
make a “long square of the whole line A . C, and of that 
parte of it that Iyeth betwene the circumference and the 
point, . . that longe square shall be equall to the full square 
of the touche line A . B. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 

11. ii. 60 A Loadstone of a Parallelogram or long square 
figure. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 18/2 Take two pieces 
of pasteboard .. through which you must cut long squares. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, ii. i. 82 No “Long-staffe six- | 

penny strikers, a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 184 If thou dost 
carry but a little. plate By night, the sword and long-stiff 
thou fear’st straight. 1890 Century Diet., *Long-staple, 
having a long fiber : a commercial term applied to cotton 
of a superior grade, also called sea-island cotton. 188a 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlewk. 187 (Embroidery), 
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•Long stitch, also known as Point Passe, Pass£, atid An 
Passe. It is a name given to Satin Stitch when worked across 
the material without any padding. 1899 Baring- Gould Bk. 
of West I. x. 171 The menhirs, locally termed *longstones, or 
kmgstones. 1867 Smyth Sailor s Word-bk.,* Long-stroke, the 
order to a boat's crew to stretch out and hang on her. 1884 
Imp. fj- Mack. Rev. 1 Dec. 6715/2 The long-stroke by which 
this pump is distinguished averages about one-third more. 
1838 Civil Eng-, <S- Arc/t. Jrnl. i. 394/2 The short stroke 
engines are propelling the boats, both sea and river class, 
faster than the long stroke ones. 1859 Bartlett Diet. 
A mer. , * Long sugar, molasses, so called formerly in North 
Carolina from the ropiness of it. Ibid., *Long sweetening, 
molasses, so called formerly in New England. 1883 Encycl. 
Amer. I. 109/2 In the far West, as Down East, sugar 
bears the name of long and short sweetening, according 
as it is the product of the cane . . or of the maple tree. 
1794 Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 156 * Long-tackle-block. 
1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Long-tackles, those over- 
hauled down for hoisting up topsails to be bent. Long- 
tackle blocks have two sheaves of different sizes placed one 
above the other, as in fiddle-blocks. 1633 Urquhakt Rabe- 
lais 1. xxiii, They played at the hall, the 'Tong-tennis IF. 
a la paume], and at the Piletrigone. 1844 G. Dodd 
Textile Manuf. i. 36 Some [yam] is employed as warp 
or “long threads for coarse goods, c 1850 Rudirn. Navig. 
(Wealej 130 *Long timbers, those timbers afore and abaft 
the floors which form the floor and second futtocks in one. 
1584 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 17 1 Fish of Tong time 
salting .. is unwholsome. 1877 A. M. Sullivan New [ret. 
xv. 177 A long-time colleague and friend. 1898 IVestm. Getz. 
21 Apr. 5/3 A long-time deacon of the Tabernacle and per- 
sonal friend of the late Charles Spurgeon. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bif. Mast xxviii. 96 His )*iong togs', the half-pay, his 
heaver hat, white linen shirts, and everything else 1693 
Dryden Juvenal vi. too When now the long vacation's 
come The noisy hall and theatres grown dumb. 1823 
Tei iu [.wall Lett. (1S81) 85 A most delightful fortnight which 
I spent last long vacation at Cambridge. 1848 Clough 
(title) The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich, a long- vacation 
pastoral. 1900 G. C. Brodrick Mem. <5- Impress. 216 Such 
informal arrangements suffice to create a ‘Long Vacation 
Term’. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk ., * Long voyage, 
one in which the Atlantic Ocean is crossed. _ 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 978 Thefo.irth system of working coal, is called the long 
way, th e *lo ng wall, an d theShropshire method. 1831 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exkib. 149 The method of working coal, adopted 
in the Yorkshire mines generally, is that known as the 
long wall, .. distinguished from the Newcastle,, or pillar- 
and-stall method, by extracting at once all available coal. 
190a Blackw, Mag. J an, 50 t, I worked the coal ‘ long-wall ’. 
<1x400 Lanfrands Cirurg. in pis is pe foorine of an heed 
weel prop’ossiound, .. pat he be Tonga warpid, hauynge 
tofore & bihynde eminence. 1859 “Long way [see long 
wall], a 1340 Hampole 'Psalter vix, 8 Mercyful lord : Tang- 
wiliid [L. longanimis ] & mykil merciful. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais tv. vi. (1737) 21 They are Tong-Wool Sheep. 
1823 J. Nicholson Ope rat. Mechanic 38S Wool Manu- 
facture. This well-known staple is. .divided into two dis- 
tinct classes, long wool, or worsted spinning; and short 
wool, or the spinning of woollen yarn. 1835 TJre Philos. 
Manttf. 103 Long-wool yarns are numbered on the same 
principle. Ibid. 125 Long wool, called also, combing wool, 
differs as materially in a manufacturing point of view from 
short or clothing wool, as flax does from cotton. Ibid. 130 
Long wool, called also carding wool, requires length and 
soundness of staple. 18S6 C. Scott Sheep-Fanning 57 
Practically the two long-wools are equal in weight as shear- 
lings. 1642 C. Vernon Consul. Each. 18 marg., The Tong 
Writ called the Prerogative Writ, out of the Treasurers 
Remembrancers Office, under the Teste of the chiefe Baron. 

b. In names of animals, etc., as long-bill, a bird 
with a long bill, e.g. a snipe ; long clam, (a) Mya 
arenaria (see Clam sbf 1 d) ; (6) the razor-clam, 
Ensis americana ; long cripple dial , a slow- 
worm ; also, a lizard ; long dog dial., a greyhound ; 
long-ear, long ears, an ass ; also Jig. of a human 
being; long fin. Austral ., a name for the fishes 
Caprodon schlegelii and Anthias longimanus, 
Giinth. (Morris) ; f long-fish, ?a fish of the eel 
kind (cf. G. langfisch ) ; long-horn, (a) one 
of a breed of long-homed cattle; {b) the long- 
eared owl, Otus vulgaris ; long lugs Sc. = long 
ears ; long-nose, a name for the Gar- fish ; long 
spur, a bird of the genus Calcarius (or Centro- 
phanes) ; long-wing, a name for the swift ; 
t long- worm, ? an adder or viper. 

1884 Times (weekly ed.) 3 Oct. 14/1 One thousand one 
hundred and fifty sounds a satisfactory bag of the ‘ ’'long- 
bills’. ^1884 Goode, etc. Nat Hist. Useful Aquatic A mm. 
1. 707 The ‘Soft Clam’, ‘“Long Clam ’, or ‘Nanninose’ 
(Mya arenaria). 1887 — Fisheries U. S. II. 614 Under 
the name of ‘ long clam ’, ‘ knife-handle and 1 razor-clam ’, 
they are occasionally seen in New York market. 1758 
W. Boki.ase Nat. Hist. Cormu. 284 We have a kind of 
viper which we call the ‘Long-cripple : It is the slow-vvorm 
or (leaf-adder of authors. 1864 /£. Cormu. Gloss, in Jrnl. 
R. Inst. Cprnvj, Mar. I. 17 Long-cripple, a lizard : in some 
parts applied to the snake. 1896 Baring-Gould Idylls 223 
He rins away from me . . iist for all the world as if I 
were a long-cripple. 1847 Hai.uwell, * Long dog, a grey- 
hound. *891 X. Hardy Tess (1900) 44/1 William turned, 
clinked off like a long-dog, and jumped safe over hedge. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834} II. 150 The beast.. would 
sell for no more at a fair than his brother “Long-ear. 
1845 Browning £^^(1899) 1 . 16 This long-ears had to he 
‘dear Sir’d and obedient-servanted ’. 1882 J. E. Tenison- 
Woods Fish N. S. Wales 33 (Morris) The Tong-fin, 
Anthias longimanus, Giinth. . . may be known by . . the 
great length of the pectoral fins. 1398 Florid, Licostomo, 
a kind of Tongfish. 1834 Youatt Cattle 188 The ’’long 
horns seem to have first appeared in Craven. 1856 Yarrei.l 
Brit. Birds I. 131 Olus vulgaris, the Long horn. 2879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 130 The cows in the field, 
used to be longhorns, much more hardy, a 1748 Ramsay 
Condemned Ass 64 Sae poor Tang lugs man pay the kane 


for a*. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 391 The Garfish. .. 
*Long-Nose. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 173 A 
long eel-shaped fish, the gur-fish, or long-nose. 1831 A. 
Wilson & Bonaparte Amer. Omith. IV. 121 Emberiza 
Lapponica Wilson.. Lapland *Longspur. 1893 Coues in 
Lewis 4- Clark's Exped. I. 349 note, The black-breasted 
lark-bunting or longspur, Centraphanes (Rhynchophanes) 
viaccowni. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. I. 77 
The Long-spurs, of which the Lapland Bunting is the type, 
are three in number, 1834 Mary Howitt Pictor. Cal. 
Seasons 390 About the 12th of August the largest of the 
swallow tribe, the swift or Tong-wing, disappears. 1648 
Gage West hid, xii, 51 Monies, Rats, *Long-wormes. 

c. In the names of plants or vegetable products, 
as j- long-bean = Kidney-bean ; Ul° n S ear ^ a 
name for a kind of barley ; long-flax (see quot.) ; 
long-leek, the ordinary leek (. Allium porriim) ; 
long-moss =• Long-beard 3; long-pod, a variety 
of broad bean which produces a veiy long pod ; 
long purples, a local name for Orchis mascula, 
Lythrum Salicaria, and other plants. 

1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 11 Faciolia, called in.. 
English kidney-beane, or Tong-beane. 1523 Fitzherr. 
Hush. § 13 *Long-eare hath a flatte eare, lialfe an indie 
brode, and foure inches and more of length. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meek., * Long-flax, flax to be spun its natural length 
without cutting. 1867 J. Hogg Alicrosc. 11. i. 357 The young 
flower-stalk of the Tong-leek ( Allium porrum). 1808 T. 
Ashe Trav. Amer. I. 126 “Long Moss, Tellandsia Us- 
ntoides. 1833 Fenny Cycl. I. 249/2 The long-moss region 
commences below 33° lat. The moss hangs in festoons from 
the trees. 1821 W. Cobbett Amer. Gardening § 196 The 
best . .is. .the Windsor-Bean. The ’’Long- Pod is the next 
best. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 170 There with fantasticke 
Garlands did she come, Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Daysies, 
and Tong Purples. 1821 Clare Fill. Aiinstr. II. qo Gay 
long purple, with its tufty spike. Ibid. II. 210 (Gloss.), 
Long purples, purple loose-strife. 1830 Tennyson Dirge 
v, Round ikee blow, .long purples of the dale. 

d. Cricket ; + long ball, a ball hit to a dis- 
tance; long field (off, on), the position of a 
fieldsman who stands at a distance behind the 
bowler, either to his left or right ; also, one who 
fields in that position; long-flop, a ball bowled 
or thrown so that it makes a long flight after 
pitching; long off, on, short for long field off, on; 
long-stop , afieldsm an who stands behind the wicket- 
keeper to stop the balls that pass him ; hence long- 
stop vb., to field as long-stop, whence long-stopping 
vbi. sb. Also long leg, long slip (see the sbs.). 

1744 J. Love Cricket (1770) in. 3 home [fieldsmen], at a 
Distance, for the “Long Ball wait. 1843 * Long field [see 
long on below}. 1862 Land. Soc. II. 115/2 Carpenter might 
have made more drives to the long field. 1830 ‘ Bat ’ 
Cricketer's Man. 43 *Long Field Off. — This situation de- 
mands a person who can throw well. Long Field On is of 
a character with the ‘ off’. 1880 i lines 28 Sept. 11/5 Mr. 
Moule, long-field-ofF. 1837 New Sporting Mag. XI. 198 
The lengths necessary to be pitched at that slow pace will be 
as good as Tong hops. 1867 R outlet! ge’ s Ev. Boy’s Ann. 432 
The ball should come skimming in with a long hop to the 
top of the bails. 1864 Ibid. 476 A drive to “long-off. 1901 
I. Maci.aren Png. Barbarians xv. 295 A miraculous catch 
which he made at long-off. 1843 ‘ A Wykhamist ’ Tract. 
Hints on Cricket Frontisp., The ‘“long on ’, or long field to 
the on-side, is for the most part done away with. 1797 
Colman Heir at Law n. ii, I jl make you my “long-stop at 
cricket. 1884 Lillywhlte' s Cncket Ann. 103 Reliable long- 
stop and very smart in the long-field, i860 Bailey's Mag. 

I . 34 ‘ Lords ’, where, in days of yore . . Beagley “long stopped. 
Ibid. 303 The ’long slopping of Diver. 1871 G. Meredith 

II. Richmond vi, We played at catch with the Dutch 
cheese, and afterwards howled it for long-stopping. 

B. Quasi-ri. and sl>. 

I. The neuter adj. used absol. 

1. In various phrases with preps. 

+ a .At long: =- ‘ at length ’ ; (a) after a long time, 
in the end; {b) in an extended manner, in many 
words, fully. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 3498 Bot lat vs leue him at longe & 
lende 10 oure hames. 1332 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 
579/2, I shall purpose to treate ot thys matter more at long, 
1563 T. Staplf.ton Fortr. Faith 139 b. It were . . super- 
fluous at longe to discusse, 

b. Before Ion ;> : before a long time has elapsed, 
soon, bo ere long, Erelong. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 69 Perhaps 
we may meet ere long. 1813 Southey Nelson II. 196 Let 
us hope that these islands may, ere long, be made free and 
independent. 1871 Trollope Ralph the Heir xlii. 426 
‘Bye, bye’, said Neefit, ‘I’ll be here again before long*. 
1872 Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud, (1875) 28 The terror and 
ignorance which ere long were to impel them to the con- 
ception and perpetration of even greater crimes. 189a 
Bookman Oct. 28/2 We expect from him before long a 
better novel than he has yet given us. 

0. By long and by last (? dial.) : in the end. 

1900 Longm. Mag. Dec. 103 By long and by last we came 
to Veermut bridge. 

d. For long : + (a) long ago {obs.) ; (b) through- 
out a long period (occas. for long and long, for 
long together) ; also predicalively, destined or likely 
to continue long. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 4307 For lang was said, andyeit sua bes, 
‘Bert sun for-gettes flat ne ei seis’. 121548 Hall Chron., 
Rich. Ill 56 For long we have sought the furious bore, and 
now we have found him. 1729 B. Lynde Diary 29 Dec. 
(1880) 35 Expecting the governor would adjourn for long 
the Gen’l Court. 1803 Mary Charlton Wife 1 r Mistress 
IV. 171 ‘ Well, Lord, it mayn’t be for long’, replied Dolly. 
1839 Spirit Metrop. Consent. Press ( 1840) II. 535 No man 


..kept himself for long and long, at a fearful, .speed, as did 
Lord Brougham. 1856 F. E. Paget Owlet of Owls 1 . 148 Her 
back aches .. frightfully if she sits up for long together., 
1874 Ld. Houghton in T. W. Reid Life (1891) II. 300' 
Ripon’s conversion is one of the oddest news 1 have heard 
for long. 1895 Mrs. H. Ward Bessie Costrell 121 The 
children, .had been restless for long. 

+ e. Of long: since a remote period ; for a long 
time past. (Cf. Of 53 .) Obs. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. iv. 24 b, The Castle 
of Antwerpe..had of long been a denneof murderers. 1391 
Spenser M. Ilnbberd 1325 The Lion . . gan him avize . . what 
had of long Become of him. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1638) 1 The Turks haue of long most inhabited the lesser 
Asia. 1613 W. Lawson Country Hoitseiu. Card. (16261 39 
Suckers of long doe not beare. 1625 Bacon Ess., Judicature 
(Arb.) 433 Penall Lawes, if they haue beene Sleepers of long. 

+ f. On long: in length. Obs. 

<21300 Cursor M. 21664 O four corner pe arche was 
made, Als has pe cros on lang and brade. 

j-g. Umbe long: after a long interval. Ohs. 
c888 K. TEi.fkkd Boeth. xxxix. § 2 (Sedgefield) 125 Da 
andswarode be ymbe long and cwai'5. a 1223 Leg. Kaih. 
5r8 pes sordtsmon, umbe long, .. com, & brohte wiS him 
fifti scolmeistres. 

+ h. With the longest : for a very long time. 

1636 tr. Floms's Hist. iv. ii. 273 When that part of his 
forces which was left behind.. stayed with the longest [L. 
moram faceret] at Brundisium. 

i. At {the) longest : on the longest estimate. 

1857 Pusey Lenten Serin, xii. (1883) 235 Short, at the 
longest, were the life of man. 

2. Without prep.: Much time. Now chiefly in 
to take long, j* This long (used advb.) : for this 
long time {obs.). That long v colloq.) : that length 
of time. 

C1470 Henry Wallace 1. 262 Du sone, this lang quhar 
has tliow beyne ? 1363 T. Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. 
Eng. 31 Forsakyng that auncient religion whiche this longe 
both 1 and my people haue ol>erued. 1633 J. Hayward 
tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 102 Otherwise he had never., 
this long have deferr’d its discovery. 1898 Engineering 
Mag. XVI. 67 It will take at least ten times that long to 
get a train ready' for a return trip. 1901 A. Hope Tristram 
of Blent xxv. 336 H e had been wondering how long they 
would take to think of the lady who now held the title and 
estates. Mod. Don’t take very long about it. I do not 
think it will take long to finish the work. 

b. as the predicate of an impersonal clause, {a) 
it is {was, will he, etc.) long before, since, to (some- 
thing) ; it will be long first ; ere it be long, f Also 
long to (used absol.) = ‘ long first + Also ellipt., 
though long first. 

? c 1000 in Sax. Leechd. III. 434 Naes lang to by bad his 
bropor pyses laman lifes timan yeentiode. c 1400 M aundev. 
(Roxb.) i. 4 It es lang sen it fell oute of pe hand. 2483 
Caxtqn Paris 4- V. 39 It shal not be longe to but that ye 
shal be hyely maryed. 1340-1 Elyot Image Gov. 7 There 
shall be or it bee longe, a more ample remembraunce. 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 174 Leste the olde ene- 
mye of mankynde, would styre up warre . . or ever it 
were longe. c 1392 Marlowe Massacre Paris xx. 13 And 
tell him, ere it be long, I’ll visit him. 1606 Roi.lock 
1 Thess. iii. 34 Byde a little while, it is not long to. 1616 T. 
Mathews Let. in Ussher's Lett. 11686) 36 God now at last, 
though long first, sendingso good opportunity. 1631 Wekver 
Anc. Funeral Mon. 223 As it was long before he could be 
perswaded to take a Prebend of Lincolne. 1670 Lady 
Mary Bertie in 12 thRep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22, 
I hope now it will not be long before I see you at Exton. 
1740 tr. Dt Manky's Fort. Country-Maid (1741) I. 47 It 
will not be long first. 1824 Miss Feurier Inker. Ixvi, 
She’ll bring him round to her way of thinking before it’s 
long. 

3. The long and the short of {it, etc.), less fre- 
quently the short and the long: the sum total, sub- 
stance, upshot. Also, to make short of long : to 
make a long story short. 

c 1300 Merck, ff Child in Hazlitt Early Pop. Pnetiy 
I. 133 Thys ys the schoite and longe. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. 11. i. 137 There’s the short and the long. 
1620 Shelton Qui.x. 11. xxxix. 254 The short and the long 
was this. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. bree Justif. 243 Whereof 
risetli such a necessity of beleeving . . that Christ maketh this 
the short and long of all. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. A nglo- 
Lat. 412 This is the long and the short of it. 1713 Addison 
Guardian No. 108 T 8 This is, sir, the long and the short 
of the matter. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 11. Wks. 1799 II. 
80 And that, Mr. John, is the long and the short on’t. 1840 
Dickens Old C. bhop xxxv, The short and the long of it is, 
that [etc.]. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano iv. vii. 160 Theie, to 
make short of long, was he way-laid By many knights at 
once. 1898 Besant Orange Girl 1. ix, The long and the 
short of it.. is that you must pay r me this money. 

II. As sb. (with a and plural). 

4. Mus. A long note ; spec, in the early notation, 
a note equivalent to two or to three breves, accord- 
ing to the rhythm employed ; also, the character 
by which it was denoted. + Long and short (see 
quot. 1597 ). 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xii. 4x4, It was a mery song ; I dar 
say that he broght foure & twenty to a long. 1590 Cokaine 
Treat. H unting D iv b. Where the Foxe is earthed, blows 
for the Terriers after this manner; One long and two short. 
1504 Barnheld She fill. Cout. iii, Mv Prick-Song’s alwayes 
full of Largues and Longs. 1597 Mokley Introd, Mus. 78 
Long and short is when we make two notes tied togither, and 
then another of the same kinde alone. <2x6x9 Fotherby 
Atheorn. n. xii. § 1 (1622) 334 The Art of Musicke mixeth 
contrary sounds in her Songes ; as Sharps, with flats ; and 
briefes, with Longs. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. vii. 24 
The Large contains eight Semibreves, the Long four. 1706 
A. Bedford Temple Mus. xi. 227 When Musick was first 
invented, there were but Two Notes, viz. a Long, and a 
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LONG. 


LONG. 

Breve. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus. II. iii. 184. The first con- ; 
sists of a succession of Longs and Breves. 1887 Browning 
Parleying* w. Cert. People Wks. 1896 II. 730/1 Larges and 
Longs and Breves displacing quite Crotchet-and-quaver 
pertness. 1891 W. Pole Philos. Mus. 162 The breve being 
intended to be held about half the time of the long. 

. attrib. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Character, Long 
Rest. 1886 W. S . Rockstro Hist. M us. ill 35 Perfect Long 
Rest. Imperfect Long Rest. 

5 . Prosody. A long syllable. Longs and shorts : 
quantitative (esp. Latin or Greek) verses or versi- 
fication. Hence {nonce-use) long-and-short v., 
to make Greek or Latin verses. 

<11548 Hall Chran., Rich. Ill 42 This poeticall schoole- 
mayster corrector of breves and longes, caused Colly ngborne 
to be abbreviate shorter by the lied. 1811 Byron Hints 
from Hor. 514 Whom public schools compel To ‘long and 
short ’ before they’re taught to spell. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 
1. iv. (1872) 29 Classicality,.. greatly distinguishable from., 
death in longs and shorts. 1871 M. Arnold Friendship's 
Garland vi. 51, ‘I have seen some longs and shorts of 
Hittall’s said I, ‘about the Calydonian Boar, which were 
not bad’. 1872 Young Gentleman's Mag. 23/x As two 
shorts are supposed to equal one long, you may .. put a 
dactyl for a spondee. 

0 . Building. Longs and shorts : long and short 
blocks placed alternalely in a vertical line; the 
style of masonry characterized by this arrange- 
ment. Also attrib., as in long-and-short work, 
masonry. 

1845 Petrie Round Towers Irel. n. iii. r88 Long and short. 
...This masonry consists of alternate long and short blocks 
of ashlar, or hewn stone, bonding into the wall. 18S3 G. G. 
Scott Westm. Abbey (ed. 2) ix A small loop window.. with 
long-and-short work in the jambs. 1884 Earle Ags. Lit. 54 
Of Saxon construction a chief peculiarity is that which is 
called ‘ longs and shorts ’. , It occurs in coins of towers, in 
panelling work, and sometimes in door jambs. 

7 . = Long Vacation (A. iSj. 

1885 M. Patti son Mem. 149, I began the Long in the 
belief that I was going in for my degree in November. 1888 
Echoes Oxford Mag. 11890) iii If you dare to come up in 
the Long. 1891 Daily News 25 Oct. 2/3 [Oxford] had not 
yet awakened from the lethargy of the ‘Long’. 

8. pi. = long-clothes. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 63 A baby in longs. 

9 . pi. Long whist. (See Whist sb.) rare. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 29 Shilling points at 
longs, .were the fashion. 1850 Bo/in' s Ilandbk. Games 162. 

, 10 . Comm. One who has purchased in expecta- 
tion of future demand. 

1881 Chicago Times 12 Mar., Under negotiations by the 
‘ longs ’ . . the market [i.e. for pork] fell back 5c. 1890 Daily 

News 2 Sept. 2/5 Wheat, .fell off owing to longs unloading. 
1897 IVestm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 5/1 ‘ Longs ’ circulating sensa- 
tional accounts of damage done to the spring wheat crop. 

Long (lprj), af Also 3-5, north . dial. 8-9 
lang, 4-5 lange, fi-6 longe. [Aphetic f. ME. 
Hong, OE. gelang Along aJ] Phr. Long of 
(t long on) : attributable to, owing to, on ac- 
count of, because of, ‘ along of’. Now arch. 
and dial. 

c 1200 Ormin 13377 All Crisstene follkess hald Iss lang o 
Cristess heltpe. c 1275 Lay, 15886 Sai waren [~ whereon] 
hit his lang [>at \>n wal fallejj. a 1300 Cursor M. 6030 A1 
pis wrak on me es lang {Fairf. lange, Trim longe], c 1330 
Spec. Gy IVarw. 750 Here 3e inuwen se pe wrong And 
knowe, wher-on hit is long [?.'. r. alange], c X350 St. Mary 
Magd. 464 in Horstm. Atlengl. Leg. (1881) 86 All my los es 
lang on pe. <11400-50 Alexander 4606 Slik lust is lang 
on j> e Ruir & likand spices, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon i. 50 Neuer we shall faylle yon but if it be Ion ;e of 
you, 1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 535 Whether it were of the 
Englysshmen longe or of the Portyngaleys, moche harme 
was done to the Spaynyardys. 1549 Coveud.u.e Erasm. 
Par. 1 John 44 All is long of the darkenes of the hate of his 
brother, that hath so blynded his eyes. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Aims. II. (1882) 33 Who is it long of, can you tell ? 
1591 Florio 2nd Prunes 51, I wot not what it is long of, 
but I haue no storaack. 1603 2nd Pt. Return fr. P amass. 
Prol. (Arb.) 3 Its all long on you, I could not get my part a 
night or two before. 1651 Baxter Saints' Rest 1. v. § 2. 61 
That the very Damned live, is to be ascribed to him; That 
they live in misery, is long of themselves. 1705 J. Blair in 
Perry Hist. Coll. Am. Col. Ch. I. 148, I do again assure 
you it shall not be long of me if our differences be long lived. 
1749 Chesterfield Lett. 24 Nov. (18021 I. 377, I have told 
the French Minister, as how, that if that affair be not soon 
concluded, your Lordship would think it all long of him. 
x88x Swinburne Mary S’uart in. i. 113 That all these 
Have fallen out profitless, ’tis long of you. 

IiOng (lpq), a.lv. Compared longer (Ip-qga.i), 
longest (ip’qgest). Forms: 1 lange, longe, 2 
lange, Orm. lannge, 3-5, Sc. 6-9 lang, 3-5 longe, 
5- long. See also Leng, Lenger, Lengest. [OE. 
lange, Igngc, ~ Q Kris. lang{e , long{e, OS. lango (Du. 
lang), OHG. lango (MHG., rnod.G. lange ) 
OTeut. * la i/go, f. *laygo- Long a] 

1 . For or during a long time. 

fLoug a day (Spenser) : for a long time. [Prob. for long 
of the da r; cf. ‘long time of j>e dei/quot. <21225 in A. 7. 
Possibly the rare phrase long the day may have had this 
origin ; but see 6 below.] 

Beowulf JL.) 2344 peah <5e bord-welan beolde lange. c888 
K. <Ei.fred Booth. (Sedgefield) xxxv. § 7 Da he Sa longe 
and longe hearpode, oa cleopode se hellwara cyning. <r 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 25 Jet ic mei longe libben, c 1200 Ormin 219 
Forrwhi J?e preost swa lannge wass patt da^3 att Godess 
aliterr. C1250 Owl 4 Night. 466 He nis nother 3ep ne wis, 
That longe abid war him nod nis. a. 1300 Cursor M, 169 
lesus quen he lang had fast Was fondid wit j>e wik east. 
*340 Ayenb. 205 A roted eppel amaug j*e holen, make)* 


rotie j>e yzounde, yef he Is longe per amange. e 1400 
Maundev, (Roxb.) li. 5 pai wald pat it schuld hafe lang 
lasted. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 22 § 4 Laborers . . longe 
sitting at ther brekfast at tber dyner and nonemete. a 1548 
Hall Chron., Edw. IV 192 b, This matter, .hangyng long 
in consultacion. 1562 Pilkington Expos. Abdyas Pref. 9 
Tyrannes raygne not long. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 9 
Most vertuous virgin. .That, .hast wandered through the 
world now longa day. 1596 Ibid. vi. iii. 4 Is this the timely 
joy, which I expected long, c 1605 Acc. Bk. IV. Wray in 
Antiquary XXXII. 178, 1469. K. henry 6 proclamed kinge, 
but continued not longe. 1659 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 372 
If they could spare members, they must attend long. 1697 
Dr yden PEneid x. 501 They long suspend the Fortune of 
the Field. 1731 Ramsay Prospect Plenty vii, Lang have 
they ply’ d that trade. 1766 Goldsm. Hermit viii, Man 
wants but little here below. Nor wants that little long. 
1787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 322 We have long been 
expecting a packet. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 115 
The principle, which had long been generally admitted in 
the Greek republics, that [etc.]. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 
1. L x Gerbert’s disciple once, but long a monk Of Sant 
Evreult. 1893 F. Harrison in 19 th Ce.nt. Aug. 2x5 Many 
of his criticisms of modern scientific philosophy are pre- 
cisely those which I have long urged. 

b. In the comparative and superlative, or pre- 
ceded by advs. of comparison {as, how, so, thus, 
too, etc.), the adv. indicates amount of relative 
duration. (Cf. Long a. S.) So (or as) long as : 
often nearly equivalent to * provided that ’, ‘if only’. 

cgoo tr. Batda's Hist. iv. xxv. (Schipper) 496 Ic..pe.. 
aety wde . . hu lange pu on hreowe awunian sceole. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 169 Swa lange swa ge Sisdydon Sara anumoe 
on me ^elyfdon. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1816 To longe we 
habbeS idriuen ure dusischipes. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii, 

( Jacobus Minor) 623 Ay pe langare he sat sa, pe mare grew 
his sorow & va. C1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 37 If pat a 
wounde hap be to longe in pecir open., panne [etc.]. 1433 
Rolls of Tacit. IV. 424/1 Whiles and as longe as hit is or 
shall be soo. c 1500 Melusine lv. 331 So long rode geffray 
that he came to the Castel. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568)11. 775 The Cardinall perceyved that the Queene waxed 
ever the longer the farther of. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S. ) 
xix. 13 How lang sail I thislyfe inleid. 1567 Gude 4 God lie 
Ball. (S.T.S.) 27 Als lang as I leue on this eird. 1568 1 
Tilney Disc. Manage Cviijb, I have alreadie troubled 
them to long. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii._ viii. 28 The guilt, 
which if he liued had thus long, His life for dew reuenge 
should deare abye. 1631 Gouge Gods Arrows hi. Ixv. 
304 A liquour . . which kept them from rotting, and made 
them last the longer. , X642 J. Shute Sarah 4 7 iagnr{xt.\J) 
171 Absalon. .kept his wrath so long ; until it burst out into 
blood, c x68o Beveridge Semi. (1729) I. 68 So long as there 
are devils in hell. 1715 Atterbury On Matt, xxvii. 25 
in Serm. (1734) I. 127 Thus long have they [Jews] been 
no Nation. 1732 Berkeley Alcipkr. u. § 20 The world 
.. always will be the same, as long as men are men. 1776 
Trial of Nundocomar 29/2 Hovv long did you live with 
Sielabut at Delhi? 1825 Thirlwall Lett. (1881) 85 To 
cling to your profession as long as you can. 1834 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 391 God has mercifully supported me thus 
long. 1846 Browning Lost Mistress v, I will hold your 
hand but as long as all may, Or so very little longer. 1863 
H. Cox Instil, hi. ix. 730 One-third who have been longest 
in office retire annually. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 
394 She stood so long that she forgot to weep. 1887 L. 
Carroll Game of Logic Pref., Is there any great harm 
I in that, so long as you get plenty of amusement ? 

C. colloq. So long-, good-bye, ‘aurevoir’. [Cf. 

G. so lange."] 

1865 F. H. Nixon P, Perfume 8 Will wish you ‘ta ta ’ 
—gentle reader — ‘ So long ! a 1868, W. Whitman Poems 
398, I whisper So long 1 And take the young woman’s hand 
..for the last time. 1889 Chamb. Jrnl. 22 June 397 ‘When 
shall we see you again ? Not for another six months I s’pose. 
So long 1894 A. Robertson Nuggets, etc. 199 ‘ So long 
then; wish you luck'. 

d. I, you, etc. may (do something) long enough : 
a colloquial phrase expressing hopelessness of re- 
sult. Now usually followed by before conj. 

1530 Palsgr. 616/2, I may do a thing longe ynougli, which 
sayeug we use whan we signyfye our labour to be 111 vayne. 

. .Thou maye krye longe ynough : tu as beau braire. 1871 
Browning Heme Riel xi, Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank ; You shall look long enough 
ere you come to Herve Riel. 

2 . The suppression of the qualified adj., adv., or 
phrase, in expressions like to be long about one's 
work, causes the adv. long to assume the character 
of a quasi-adj'ectival predicate •= ‘ occupying a long 
time ‘delaying long’. Const, in, f of, fa (with 
gerund ; the prep, is now often omitted colloq.), 
also followed by conj. ere, or, before. 

The originally advb. character of the word in this use is 
shown by the form longe (riming with fonge ) in the first 
example, and by the analogy of the similar use of the advb. 
phrase in to be a longtime. Cf. however F, lire longa. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 145/1368 Sumdel be pope was anuyd 
bat he hadde i-beo so longe. 1479 Past on Lett. III. 258 
Let myn oncle . . kepe the patent .. tyll he have hys mone, 
and that shall not be longe to. 1530 Tindai.e Num. xiv. 18 
The Lorde is longe yer he be angrye, and full of mercy. 
1539 Cranmer's Bible Matt, xxiv. 48 My lord will be 
long a commyng. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apopk. 268 Whiche 
thyug forasmuch as it was veray slacke and longe in dooyng 
, .he assaied to passe oner the sea of Adria. 1560 J. Daus tr. 
SleidaudsComm. 86 b, Went to mete, .the Emperour, but they 
were longe or they myght be suffered to come to his speche. 
1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstine vi. 31 That the Empire 
which was so long a getting . . might not come to wracke, 
i6xx Shake. Wint, T. in. iii. 8 lie not be long before I call 
vpon thee. 1612 Chafman Widdowes Teares 1. Drani. 
Wks. 1873 III- 19 Goe, He not be long. 1637 Earl Monm. 
tr. Malvezzi’s Romulus 4 Bargain 294 The witchcraft of 
Rbetorique being ended, which is not long a doing. 1671 

H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 545, I advise to be long a chusing 


a kind of life. 1780 H. Walpole Lett. (1902) 26 It is from 
Glasgow, whence I am still longer before I believe. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Warning IV. 242 You shall . . re- 
main .. till I have discovered the whole of your vile plot, 
which will not be long first. 1799 Anna Seward Lett. 
(1811) V. 257 The real author cannot be long of being 
deterre. 1803 Loriman II. 57 The wound was long before 
it was healed, a 1814 Last Act 11. i. in New Brit. Theatre 
II. 381 Is not our old gentleman ratner beyond his time? 
in truth, I think him long., 1829 Scott Anne of G. ix, They 
were not long of discovering the tHe-du-pont. x88o Froude 
Banyan 53 His remarkable ability was not long in showing 
itself. 1894 Pall Mall Mag. Mar. II. 740 The opportunity 
was not long in coming. 

b. Not to be long for this world : to have only 
a short time to live. 

1822 Byron Let. to J. Murray 23 Sept., If it is, I cannot 
be lpng for this world. 

3 . With an agent-noun, as long-liver. Also longer, 
longest liver, in legal use for * the survivor, the last 
survivor’. 

1485 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 271/2 The longest liver of them. 
1522 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 237 The sayd Elizabethe nowe 
hys wyffe yf she be longer lyuer. 1530 Palsgr. 317/2 
Longe taryer. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 241 Why am I longer 
liver? 1662 Bp. Hopkins Funeral Serm. (1685) 13 The 
longest liver hath no more but that he is longer a dying than 
others. 1781 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., He is strong- 
built,. .1 dare say he will be a very long liver. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 311 For and during the term of their 
natural lives, and the life of the longer liver of them. 1869 
Hughes Alfied. Gt. iv. 53 The longest liver .. should take 
land and treasure. 1873 H, Spencer Stud. Social. (1882) 94 
The qualities which make him likely to be a long-liver. 

4 . 1’ ollowed by after, before, f eft, ere, for, or since 
(advs., conjs., or preps.) : At, from, or to a point 
of time far distant from the time indicated. 

a X300 Cursor M. 5259 Sun i wend, lang Siangan, )*at 
wild beistes had )>e slain. Ibid. 15938 Him . , isagh lang 
ar wit him in rute. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. in. iii. 598 Scot- 
land was dyssawarra left And wast nere lyand lang thare 
eft. <2x400-50 Alexander 1145 pare he lies with his ledis 
lang or he foundes. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. iii, Alle 
the estates were longe or day in the chirche for to praye. 
1513 More in Grafton 'Chron. (1568) II. 759 One Mistle- 
brooke long before morning came in great haste, 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. vii. 5 The kyng sawe his suster, whom 
he had nat sene long before. C1530 Tjndale Prol. to 
Jonah (1551), Wycleffe preached repentaunce vnto our 
fathers not longe senoe. X560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Comm. 
26 b, And so not longe after they burned Luthers workes. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 25 The 
long-since dead from hursted- graves arise. 1662 Stil- 
lingfl. Orig. Sacr. 111. iv. § 1 If there were persons 
existent in the World long before Adam was. a 1774 
Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) I. 9 Wanting the basis 
of reason, the whole fabric has long since fallen to the 
ground. x8x6 Southey Ess. (1832) I. 331 They ought, long 
ere this, to have been prevented. 1845 M. Pathson Ess. 
(1889) I. 28 A prison . . the ruins of which long after re- 
mained on the left bank of the Seine. x86x Ibid. 47 Pro- 
testant and peaceful times, long after London had ceased 
to fear a foreign foe. 1860 Readk Cloister 4. A. xxx, lie 
and I were born the same year, but he cut his teeth long 
before me. 1889 Swinburne Stud. Prose 4 Poetry (1894) 269 
Such is life-— as Mrs. Harris long since observed. 1897 
Outing (U.S.) XXX. 167/2 You are hemmed in on every 
side by the long-since past. 

5 . The comparative is used (chiefly with quali- 
fying adv., as any, no, much, a little, etc.) in the 
sense : After the point of time indicated by, the 
context ( = L. amplius, F. plus with negative, G. 
mehr). No longer-, not now as formerly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1300 To liue moght he na langar drei. 
1423 Jas. 1 Hingis Q. xi, Vp I rase, no langer wald I lye. 
1594 Shaks Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 157, I can no longer hold me 
patient. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. §7 There should 
a time come when the Ceremoniall Law should oblige no 
longer. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxviii, Happiness I fear is no 
longer reserved for me here. x8oz Hatred 1. 126, 1 could no 
longer dissemble witli myself. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 
m. xix. 190 There was no longer any room for doubt. 

6 . Subjoined to expressions designating a period 
of time, "with the sense : Throughout the length of 
(the period specified). [Cf. G. sein leben lang.] 
4 Also rarely poet, in reversed order, as long the 
day (cf. long a day under 1), 

c 129a .9. P.ng. Leg. I. 264/122 Heore a at was swijie faste 
i-mad : J*oruj al f> e 3ere longue. 1530 Tin dale A nsw. More 
iv. xi. Wks. (1573) 332 There were martyrs that suffered 
martyrdome for the name of Christ all the yeare long. 1368 
Grafton Chron. I. 169 He traveyled all night long to Win- 
chester warde. C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxi. v, Thy 
gratious, glory Was my ditty long the day. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. i. 32 The Sunne that measures heaven all day long. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 478 Without any 
change or alteration all the Sabbath long. 1650 Trapp 
Comm. Num. xxiii. 10 Carnall men . . live all their lives- 
long in Dalilah’s lap. 1659 H. L'Estrange Alliance Div. 
Off. 154 All Lent long., the very faithful themselves were 
cast upon their knees. 1720 T. Gordon Humourist I. 158 
In Scotland, .a, Man must be all Sunday long tied either 
to the Kirk or Iris Chamber. 1825 Thirlwall Crii. Ess. 36 
Accustomed to pass their nights the whole summer long in 
the open air. 1849 Helps Friends in C. 11, iv. 92 You are 
out all day long with the sheep. 1875 Browning Aristoph. 
Apol. 106,4 While, .the lesson long. No learner ever dared 
to cross his legs. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 245 He was 
to continue working all his life long at that and at noother. 
+ 7 . At or to a great or a specified distance in 
space; far. Obs. rare. 

c 1250 Gen 4 Ex. 2485 So longe he hauen Seffen numen To 
flum iurdon Sat he ben cumen. 13. . m Minor P. Vem.MS. 
502 Two wyues sat rjonder, langare. c 1450 Merlin x^ Thei 
smyten . . so vigorously that oon myght here the crassinge 



LONG. 

of speres half a myle longe. 1523 Berners tr. Froissart I, 
ix. 7 She i . rode to warde Heynaulte, and so long she rode 
that she came to Cambresys. 1532 in More Confut. Barnes 
vai. M.'s Wks. (1357) 782/2 The church through oute all the 
worlde scattered farre andlong. 1542 Lam, 4- PiteousTreat. 
in Harl. Misc. (1809) IV. 53s His gallyes. .were harboured 
fyue legges longe frome the sayde towne of Argiere. 1586 
D. Rowland Lazarillo n. (1672) R viij, All the way long did 
I nothing hut think upon my good Gypseys. 
f 8. With a long step. Obs. 

1705 Land. Gaz, No, 4116/+ Paces and gallops well, trots 
a little long. 

9 . Comb. When qualifying a ppl. adj. usedattrib., 
the word, like most other advs., is commonly 
hyphened, forming innumerable quasi-compounds: 
as long-accustomed, - borne , -expected, etc. Also 
Long-continued, Long-lasting, Long-living. 
a. With the sense ‘for a long time’. 

1340 Coverdale Fruitf. Less. To Rdr. (1593! P 2 b, After 
*long accustomate doing of vertuous deeds. 17x1 Shaftesb. 
Ckarac. (1737) II. 64 The abject and compliant state of 
*long-accustom’d slaves. 1789 Cowper Annus Mirab. 47 
Our Queen's *long-agitated breast, c 1620 S. A. Gorges 
To the King in Farr S. P. Has. I (1847) 3 I S Yet in my *long- 
borne zeale Time’s chaunge Can make no chaunge appeare. 
18x7 Lady Morgan France (1818) I. 194 The sudden resur- 
rection of a *long-buried aristocracy. 1833 J. H. Newman 
Ariansv. ii. (1876) 381 That resurrection which now awaited 
the long-buried truths of the Gospel. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xx. 400 The *long-contended prize. x868 Lightfoot Comm. 
Philipp. (1873) 199 The 'long-delayed judgment of God. 
*S7° J- Phillip Fretuily Larum in Farr S. P. Eliz. 
(1845) II. 526 And eke enioy, as wee doo wish, Our "long- 
desired masse, 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 534 To thee, the long- 
desired, I come. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe n. xxxiv.(i54i) 32 
These exercises,., may put out of the body, all "long duryng 
sicknesses. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 307 As motion and 
long during action tyres The sinnowy vigour of the tra- 
uailer. 1567 Turberv. Ovid’s Epist. Q ij, And all my wit is 
me bereft by *long enduring smart. 1876 Geo, Eliot 
Dan. Der. IV. lxiii. 231 The long-enduring watcher. 1640 
Waller Sp. Ho. Com. 22 Apr., Wks. (1729) 406 A *long- 
establish’d government, 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer. 
III. 124 A long-establislied and very eminent lawyer of Bos. 
ton. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 929 Their 'long expected 
hopes were vtterly forlorne. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 302 
They., balked their Roman conquerors of their long-expected 
revenge. ? 1603 Drayton Eclogue 1. xii, And that all-searching 
and impartial! Fate Shall takeaccount of "long-forgotten dust. 
1723 Pope Odyss. xix. 191 Tears repeat their long-forgotten 
course. 1393 Shaks. Luck 1816 Now he.. armed his*long- 
hid wits advisedly. 1843 Browning Return Druses 1. 229 
Tell them the *long-kept secret. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iii. 
27 Ah my "long-tacked lord, Where have ye bene thus long 
Out of my sight? i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 483 He, the 
*long-longed for, the chosen of God. 1606 Day lie of Gttls 
Diij,*Longlookt forcomesat last. 1848 Dickens Dombey i, 
Exulting in the long-looked-for event. 1738 Gray Propertius 
iii. 83 To Chiron Phoenix owed his "long-lost Sight. 1887 
Besant The Worldwent, etc. xi.87'i'he safe return of the long- 
lost sailor. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) IV. 156 
The images of his "long-parted friends. 1870 J. H. New- 
man Grain, Assent it. x. 481 During His "long-past sojourn 
upon earth. 1792 Burke Carr. (1844) III. 388 The solid, 
permanent, "long-possessed property of the country. 1723 
Pope Odyss. tv. 9 Hermione. .Was sent to crown the "long- 
protracted joy. 1715 — Iliad u. 183 With ^long-resound- 
ing Cries they urge the Train To fit the Ships, and launch 
into the Main. 1822 Scott Pirate v, The groans of the 
mountains, and the long-resounding shores. 186a H. Spencer 
First Princ, 11, xvi. J 134 (1873) 373 Its "long-settled poli- 
tical organization. a 1649 Drumm, of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 9 Witli "long-shut eyes I shun the irksome light. 
X729 Law Serious C. 299 [He] triumphantly entered that 
"Iong-shut-up paradise. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. ix. 319 Ere 
the Iberian Powers had toucht the *long-sought Bay. 1760- 
72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) IV. 74 My long-lost, my 
long-sought brother 1 1843 Milton Divorce'! a Parl.,To be ac- 
quitted from the "long-suffer’d ungodly attribute of patroniz- 
ing Adultery. 1636 B.Jonson Discov.,Homeri UlyssesQ 640) 
03 Vlysses, in Homer, is made a "long thinking man, before 
hee speaks. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 39 We Must bide the 
stroke of that "long-threatened wound. X760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool ofQual. (1809) IV. 149 "Long-toiled mariners, whom 
storms have at length compelled to seek a final port. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 21 That "long-wandring Greeke, That 
for his love refused deltye. 1693 Congreve in Dry den's 
Juvenal (1697) 293 The dry Embraces of *Iong-wedded 
Love. 1570 J, Phillip Frendly Larum in Farr S. P. Eliz. 
(1845) II. 533 And keepe the cruel 1 papists still From their 
"longe-wished day. *1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks (17x1) 6 That day, long-wished day. 1748. Anson’s 
Voy. 1. x. 107 We at last discovered the long-wished for 
Island. 1837 RusKiN Pol. Econ. A rt 38 The ''long-withheld 
sympathy is given at last. 

b. With the sense Ho or at a great distance’; in 
a few nonce-words, chiefly poet, as long destroying, 
- travelled , wandered, -withdrawing. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vii. 326 Our long-reaching Ordonance. 
<11649 Drumm. of Hawth, Poems Wks. (1711) 2 The palm 
her love with long-stretch’d arms embraces. 1667 Milton 
P, L. xii. 313 Who shall. -bring hack Through the worlds 
wilderness long wanderd man Safe to eternal Paradise of 
rest. x68x T, Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 31 (1713) I. 
200 A sad Experiment I have made Of the long-reaching 
Arm of Kings. 17x3 Pope Iliad vtn. 263 They shake the 
brands, and threat With long-destroying flames the hostile 
fleet, X728-46 Thomson Spring 67 O’er your hills and long- 
withdrawing vales, Let Autumn spread his treasures. xSvo 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) IL 23 He is a.. widely 
and long travelled man. 

Long (Ifr)}, 0.1 Forms : 1 langian, 3-4 longen, 
3-6 longe, north, lang, (3 longyy 3, 6 longue, 4 
loungy, 5 lung, Ion gyn), 3- long, fOE. langian 
= OS. lang&n impers. «= sense 5 below (MDu. langen 
to be or seem long ; to ‘think long’, desire; to ex- 
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tend, hold oat, offer, Du. langen to offer, present), 
OHG. langen impers. — sense 5 (MHG., G. langen 
to reach, extend, suffice), ON. langa impers. and 
pers. to desire, long OTeut. * lay goj an, * layg&jan 
f. * lay go.- Long a. 1 ] 

d*I. 1 . intr. To grow longer; to lengthen, Obs. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 230 ponne se daeg langaS (>qnne 
gaeS seo sunne norSweard. 13.. K. Alis. 139 Averil is 
meory, and longith the day. c 1323 Song on Passion 2 in 
0 . E. Misc. 197 Sumer is comen. .pis day biginniz to longe. 
X422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 245 The dayes longy th 
fro equinoccium forth, and the nyghtes shortith. 
f 2 . trans. To lengthen, prolong. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Eccl. viii. 12 Be ther not good to the vn- 
pitouse, ne be ther aferr longid the da3es of hym. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 202 Prayer longyth a mannys 
lyue. ? <11300 Roberd ofCysille 32 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 271 
Hys dwellynge tho3t he there to longe. 

f 3 . To long away [used to tr. L. ehngare\. a. 
trans. To put far away. b. intr. To depart, Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. lxxxvii. 19 Thou longedest awei [Vulg. j 
elongasti ] fro me frend and ne3hebore, — Ecclus. xxxv. 

22 The Lord shal not longen awey [Vulg. elongabit). 

4 . trans. To cause to pass over a certain distance 
(see quots.). dial. 

1674 Ray .S'. ff E. C. Words 71 Long it hither : Reach it 
hither. Suffolk. <111823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Long, to for- 
ward to a distance, from one hand to another, in succession. 

II. f 5 . impers. with accus. Me longs [longeth)'. 

I have a yearning desire ; I long. Const, after, or to 
with sb. orinf. Obs. (Cf. to think longf.maa.^h.') 

C893 K. zElfred Or os. ii. xi. § x pset us nu sefter swelcum 
longian mte^e swelce pa waaron. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
X49 Him wile sons longe par after, c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
199/14 Hire longuede with hire broker to speke. <111300 
Cursor M. 20141 Hir Ianged sare hir sun cum to. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter cxxxix, 9 Vs langis eftire a thynge of pe 
warld. 1406 Hocclkve La Male Regie 38 Me longed aftir 
nouelrie. 

6 . To have a yearning desire ; to wish earnestly. 
Const. /or (f after, occas. + at, f to), or to with inf. 
(The only current sense.) + Also, to be restless 
or impatient fill (something is attained). 

<1x300 Cursor M. 10548 (Cott.) pan sal pou find pin 
husband par, pat pou has Ianged efter sare. <r 1386-90 
Chaucer Pral. 12 Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrim- 
ages. c 1470 Henry Wallace in. 352 Rycht sar he langyt 
the toune of Ayr to se. c 1300 Melusine xix. 72 For 
therat I lang moche. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. 
(Percy Sqc.) 138 You knowe well that some women do long 
After nyce thynges, be it ryght or wrong. 1330 Palsgr. 
614/1, I longe, as a woman with chylde longeth, or lusteth 
for a thynge that she wolde eate or drinke of. a 1584 Mont- 
gomerie C/terrie 4 Sloe 177, I langt in Luiffis bow to shute. 
1390 Marlowe Edw. II, 11. i. 82 Come, leade the way, I 
long till I am there. x6xx Bible /H. cxix. 40, I haue longed 
after thy precepts. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 480 He longed 
for day, and it being come, . . hee quietly left his Lodging. 
*667 Milton P. L. ix. 393 All other Beasts that saw, with 
like desire Longing and envying stood. 1738 Swift Pol. 
Conversat. ii. 129 But what if any of the Ladies should long? 
Well, hej-e take it, and the D — 1 do you good witli it. 1786 
Mad. D’Arblay j Diary 8 Nov,, Though she gave me a thou- 
sand small distresses, I longed to kiss her for every one of them, 
x8x6 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. ii. 31 As the cold grave 
that longeth for its coffin. 1833 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus 1. 
197 He longed to ask his mother the meaning of that stone. 
18S5 Trollope Belton Est. xxviii. 338 This man longed for 
her, — desired to call her his own. 1884 F. Temple Relat. 
Relig. <$- Set. viii. (1885) 239 Believers in all ages have longed 
for external support to their faith. 

f 7 . Coast, an adv. or advb. phr. with a verb of 
motion implied : To long to go. Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Ham. 137 Him wile sone longe piderward. 
<1x225 Leg. Hath. 1913 Mi longeS heonneward. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 3649 po pe king hurde pis, him longede 
puder sore, c 1400 Destr. Troy 2914 So longid this lady 
with lust to the temple, 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 27 
The man had an high harte and sore longed upwarde, not 
risyng yet so fast as he had hoped. 

+ 8. To grow weary. Sc. Obs. 

1606 Rqli.ock 1 These, xxiii. 293 Let vs not wearie in 
doing good, and he addes to the promise, we shall reape the 
frute of onr good deeds in our owne tyme, if we long not, 
hut goe forward ay to the end. 

Xiong (lpq), v . 2 arch. Also 3 north, lang. [f. 
lang, long (not recorded in 0 E.) , aphetic f. O E .gelang 
at hand, dependent on, Along aX {^= 0 'B.Q.gilang, 
kalang akin). The simple vb. is now superseded in 
general use by the compound Belong ®.] 

1 , intr. To be appropriate to (f occas. for) ; to 
pertain to (f rarely with simple dative) ; to refer 
or relate to ; to belong, as a member of a family or 
the like, a native, adherent, or dependent; to be 
a part, appendage, or dependency. Now only poet. 
as a rare archaism (written ’ long as if short for 
belong). 

? <t xaoo Charter Edw. Conf. in Kemble Cod. Dipl. (1846) 
IV. 213 Alle< 5 a land Se longen into Sare hala^en stowe. <1x300 
Cursor M . 2808 Has pou her. .ani man. .tope langand.ornei 
orlau. cx 330 R, Bbunnk Chron. (xStoi 82 Unto pe Marche 
gan longan er!e,Wo!not he hight. c 1386 Chaucer Milter's 
T. 23 His astrelabie longlnge for his Art, — St/r.'s T. 8 
Hym Iakked noght that longeth to a kyng. a 1400 Prymer 
(1891) 73 God to wham it longeth alone to haue mercy. 
0x430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 19 Withe ohserv- 
autices longyng for a kyng. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls 1 V, 
277 A swyneherde iongynge to the kynge. c 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. iv. x. 238 It is a thinge wherof the knowledge 
longeth unto him. 1308 Dunbar Tua mariit wemen 407 
For neuer I iikit a Teid that langit till his blude, 1308 
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Fisher 7 Pettit. Ps. xxxviii. Wks. (1876) 82 Yf the thynge 
asked of almyghty god be longynge and not contrary to the 
soules helth. <11348 Hall Chron., Hen. F 70 Their,, 
fraunchises longyng or dewe to them in all maner of places. 
1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 6 With such austeruie as 
longeth to a father. 1600 Holland Livy v. xxi. 194 But 
hereto longeth a tale. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. viii. § 3 
(1873) 124 Such mechanique as longeth to the production of 
the natures afore rehearsed. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
11. i. 11. xlvii, But that full grasp of vast Eternitte ’Longs 
not to beings simply vegetive. 1650 Fuller Pisgah m. iii. 
383 West-gate where Shuppim and Hosah were Porters. 
To them also longed the gate Shallecheth. 1868-70 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . 240 He will give thee everything That ’longs 
unto the daughter of a King. 

+ b. To concern (a person); hence, to be fit- 
ting, befit, beseem. Obs. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1222 She durste never seyn 
ne do But that thing that hir longed to. c 1380 Wyclif 
Set. Wks. III. 146 Hit longis to knyghtis to deffende hom. 
1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 237 In towne, as it longes, 
pe osul twyterep mery songes. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 
i40 < (Add. MS.) Alle Ioye and gladnesse, as longeth to a 
maiden for to have. 1430-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 3 That, 
pat longith not to be knowe. 0 x548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 
64 It longeth not to clerkes to intermele of them. 1364 tr. 
P. Martyr's Comm. Judges 21 1 b, That longeth to reason 
to seeke and search out. 

1 2 . (Const, to, tenia.) To be the property or 
rightful possession of ; —Belong v. 3. Obs. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) xx pe catei longynge to pe com- 
panye. 0x450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4818 The maners that 
to the bischop Ianged. o 1430 Merlin 140 All the londe that 
longeth to the crowne. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen . V 63 
Any hous or edefice or place of ground longyng to any of 
the saied citezens. 01532 Lf.land Collect. I. 235 Fulco 
had robbid Ruyton a castle longging to Straunge. 1608 
Day Law-Trickes v. (1881) 79 Unto what great Prince, 
Christian or Pagan, longs this mansion? 

Long, obs. form of Long ; aphetic f. Along. 
“long (l?q) , t -longs suffix, forming advs. The 
earliest instance is endlong, from ON. endlang-r 
adj., ‘extending from end to end’, ‘the whole 
length of’. The word is properly a compound of 
Long a. ; but in Eng. it was principally used as adv., 
and developed the sense ‘end-wise’, ‘end foremost’, 
so that it became parallel in meaning to words like 
sideling , keadling, hackling. The ending -long thus 
came to be regarded as a variant of -ling suffix 2 . 
Hence, on the one hand, the occasional 14th c. lorm 
endelyng for endlong, and, on the other hand, the 
substitution of headlongis , sidelong f , fat long f for 
the earlier headling{s, sidelingy, fiatlingf. 

II Longa (lpqga). Mus. Also 7 longo, [It., 
a. med.L. longa (sc. not a), fern, of longus long.] 
= Long sb. 4. 

0x648-30 Brathwait Barnabees Jmt. (1818) 181 What 
though brieves too be made longo’s? 1753 in Chambers 
Cycl. Stiff. 1893 Shedlocic cr. Riemann's Diet. Mus., 
Longa ( 1 — j), the second longest note of mensurable music 
=■ J- or i Maxima. 

Longable, obs. form of Land-gavel. 

1407 Waterf. Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. v. 329 The Kings chief rent called Longable. 

Longabo, longacion : see Longanon. 
t Long-acre. Obs. Apparently a usual proper 
name for a long narrow field containing an acre. 
(Now preserved as the name of a well-known 
London street.) In. quots. allusive = one’s estate 
or patrimony. 

1607 Middleton Trick to catch the Old One 1. i, But 
where’s Long-acre ? in my vncle’s conscience, which is 3 
yeares voyage about. 1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. ix, In a word, 
Sir, I have consumed all, played away long-acre. 1639 
Lady Alimony 11. i. B 3 b,Tt will run like Quicksilver over 
all their Husbands Demains: and in veiy short time make 
a quick dispatch of all his Long acre. 

Long-acu-minate, a. Hot. [f. L. long-us long 
+ Acuminate.] Having a long tapering point. 

1870 Hookf,r Stud. Flora 336 Salix fragilis', leaves 
lanceolate long-acuminate. 

Longseval, etc., var. or obs. ff. Longeval, etc. 
Loag-agO. Attrib. use of the advb. phrase 
long ago (see Ago) : That has long gone by ; that 
belongs to the distant past. Also quasi-.n$. and sb., 
the distant past or its events : rarely in pi. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. CXXXI. (1882) 116/2 
Mylong, long-ago theory of volition asamode of double-touch. 
1831 Longf. Gold. Leg. \, Casth Vautsberg, The shapes of 
joyandwoe,The airy crowds of long-ago. x8Sx A. A. Procter 
Leg. Cf Lyr. 205, I have buried grief and sorrow In the 
depths of Long-ago. 1872 Lever Ld, Kilgobbin ix. (1875) 
36 Desultory thoughts . . with ‘long-agoes’. 1889 Chicago 
Advance 24 Jan,, A book, the long-ago gift of his dead 
mother. 1896 Hare Story of my Life I. Pref. 6 Time is 
always apt to paint the long-ago in fresh colours. 1896 
Spectator 7 Mar. 338 In Spite of his wide severance from, 
the ways of that long-ago time. 1900 Pall Mall Mag. May 
77 The long-ago silk gown of a long-ago lady. 

Longan (l£n3gan). Also 8 lungung, 9 lungan, 
lruag-yen. [Chinese lung-yen, lit. ‘ dragon’s eye 
f. lung dragon + yen eye.] The fruit of an ever- 
green tree, Nephelium Longanum , cultivated in 
China and the East Indies ; also, the tree itself. 

1733 S. Baron Rescript. Tmqueen in Churchills Voy. 
III. 4 The fruit called Jean or Lungung (that is, Dragon’s 
eggs [«‘c]) by the Chinese. X846 Lindley V eg. Kingd. 383 
Thus the Longan, the Litchi, and the Rmnbutan, fruits 
among the more delicious of the Indian archipelago, are the 
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produce of different species of Nephelium. i860 I. Burns 
Life W. C. Burns xix, (1870) 502 No house could be had 
for divine service, and they had to gather under the shade 
of a magnificent lung-yen tree. 1874 S. W. Williams Diet. 
Chinese 567 Lung-yen, the longan fruit (Nepkelium Longan ). 

Longanimity (lf/qganrmiti). Now rare ; 
formerly common in religious use. Also 5 -yte, 
6-7 -itie, -ye. [ad. late L. longanimiidt-em (oc- 
curring, e.g., in Vulg. 2 Pet. iii. 15), f. longanimus 
(see next), after Gr. paKpoOv/iia. Cf. F. longani- 
mitll] Long-suffering; forbearance or patience 
(e.g. under provocation). (See also quot. 165 6.) 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations 1. xiii. 14 Thou shalt ouercome 
hem [temptacions] better litel & litel by pacience & longa- 
nimyte. 1552 Latimer Serin. Lincoln, viii. 131 Hys longa- 
nimity and long tarying for our amendment, a 1600 Hooker 
Serin. Pride Wks. 188S III. 614 In Isaac such simplicity, 
such longanimity in Jacob. 1632 Howfxl draft's Rev . 
Naples 11. 198 The staidnesse, longanimity and constancy 
of the Spaniard. 1656 Blount Glossogr.s.v., In Divinity 
it is thus defined ; Longanimity is an untired confidence of 
mind in expecting the good things of the life to come. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 1 The Longanimity of God 
would no longer endure such vivacious abominations. 
1724 Warburton Tracts (1785) 14 Constancy is a Word too 
weak to express so extraordinary a Behaviour, ’twas Pa- 
tience, ’twas Longanimity. 1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron- 
age (1832) III. xxxviii. 71 The same penetration, the same 
longanimity, which enabled him to govern the affairs of 
a great nation, gave him a foresight for his own happiness. 
1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. xi. 217 In true generosity of 
soulj he [Essex] was as little a match for Ralegh as in longa- 
nimity. 1890 Spectator n J an., His longanimity under the 
foolishness of the young woman is really marvellous. 

11 err on. Length (of time) ; also, prolixity. 

1607 [see Longinquity 2, quot. 1638]. 1854 Lowell Cam- 
bridge 3 a Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 83 He is expected^ to 
ask a blessing and return thanks at the dinner, a function 
which he performs with centenarian longanimity, as if he 
reckoned the ordinary life of man to be fivescore years. 
1861 — Biglow P. Ser. n. i. Poet. Wks. 1890 II, 216 A cata- 
logue. .emulous in longanimity of Homer’s list of ships. 
Longanimous (Vogse-nimss), a. rare. [f. L. 
longamm-us (f. long-us Long + animus mind, after 
Gr. jj.aicp 6 dvfi.os) + -ous.] Long-suffering; endur- 
ing, patient. 

1620 C. Rawlinson Confess. St. Augustine 45 Thou seest 
these thinges, O Lord, and thou holdest thy peace, being 
longanimous, and full of mercy, and truth. 1849 Lowell 
Biglow P. Ser. 1. Introd., Poet. Wks. 1890 II. 35 The present 
Yankee, full of shifts . . longanimous, good at patching. 

*t* LO'nganon. Med. Obs. Also 5 langaon, 6 
longanum, 6-7 longaon, 8 longano(n, longabo ; 
also 6 corruptly longacion, -ation. [Late L. 
longano\n , - gabo , -gavo, -gao. ) The rectum. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 168 And aftir |>is gutt [colon] 
comet? langaon, it is \is eende of alle. 1347 Boorde Brev. 
Health xxv, The longation which is the ars gut. Ibid. 
ccclxiv, They [the wormes] be in a gutte named the longa- 
cion. 1S48 Vicary Anat. viii. 66 The syxte and last is 
called Rectum or Longaon. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's 
Fr. Chirurg. 2 b '2 The gutte Ileon .. and the Longanum. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 343 Those creatures . . whose meat 
passes immediatly . . into the straight gut Longaon, or the 
Tiwill. 1706 Phillips, (ed. Kersey), Longct.no, Longanon , 
or Longabo , the Straight Gut, in the Fundament. [In 
Bailey, Mayne Expos. Lex., Syd. Soc. Lex.] 

Lon gar t, variant of Lonquhabd Sc. Obs. 
f IiOnga’tion. Obs. [ad.med.L. *longdtion-em, 
n. of action f. longare to prolong, f. longue Long a.] 

1 . Lengthening, elongation. 

1397 A. 3VL tr. Gnillemeau's Fr. Chirurg, 38/1 Strippe vp 
the skinne and the muscles, as well for the longation of the 
skinne, as lengtheninge of the Vaynes and Arteryes. 

2 . The longer process for transmuting metals. 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Wiichcr. xiv. v. (1886) 301 Jn this 

art [Alcumystrie] there are two waies, the one called longa- 
tion, the other curtation. 1606 N. Breton Sir P. Sydney’s 
Ourania K2b, With great expence and longation, Must | 
come this metals alteration. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 
259 Longation, and .. Curtation. 

Longation, corrupt form of Longanon. 

+ Longayne. Obs. rare — l . [a. OF. longayne, 
longaigne. latrina, filthy place.} A filthy place. 

1340 Ayenb. 212 Me ssel bidde ine oneste stedes na^t jne 
longaynes ase dob b e ypocrites. [An odd misapprehension 
of the point, of Matt. vi. 5.] 

Long-beard. 

1 . A man with a long beard. 

1786 tr. Bedfords Vathek (1883) 128 Loud must have 
been the sound of the tymbals to overpower the blubbering 
of the Emir and his longbeards. 

II b. A pseudo-etymol. rendering of Lombard. 
1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 3 Famous in- 
cursions of the Longbeards. 1889 [see Longobardian], 

2 . An epiphytic plant, Tillandsia usneoid.es, 
found in the forests of the southern United States : 
also called long-moss, Spanish moss. 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Long-beard, a name for a 
kind of moss or epiphyte brought down the Mississippi. 
1866 in Treas. Bot. 

3 . A bellarmine. 

1878 Jewitt Ceramic Art Gt. Brit. 1. 92 The Bellarmine, 
or Grey Beard, or Long Beard, as it was commonly called. 

LoTlg-boat. The largest boat belonging to a 
sailing vessel. 

f 1515 Cocke Bareli's B. 12 Some y° longe bote dyde 
launce. 1578 in G. T. Clarke Cartes Glamorgan (1890) II. 
348 And that the . . Greene Dragon sent certaine in her 
longe boate and prayed the said Rich, to come abourde 
her who so did in the said longe boate, 1593 Shaks. 


2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 68 Conuey him hence, and on our long 
boats side, Strike off his head. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. 
Yng. Seamen 3 The Botes waine. .his Mate [is to haue] the 
command of the long boate, for the setting forth of Anchors. 
1694 tr. Milton' s Lett. State Wks. 1851 VIII. 410 Our Long- 
boats sent to take in fresh Water, were assail’d in the Port. 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 130 When they find themselves sink- 
ing they save themselves in the long-boat. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780) F 4, The largest boat that usually 
accompanies a ship is the long-boat, . .which is generally 
furnished with a mast and sails. 1814 Scorr Wav. lix, The 
vessel is going to pieces, and it is full time for all who can, 
to get into the long-boat and leave her, 1840 _R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xiv. 33 Ail hands are sent ashore with an officer 
in the long-boat. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Long 
Boat , is carvel-built, full, flat, and high. 

Long-bow (lffqbJir). [See Bow sbj 4.] 

1 . The name given to the bow drawn by hand and 
discharging a long feathered arrow (and so distin- 
guished from Cuoss-bow), the national arm of 
England from the 14th c. till the introduction of 
firearms, f occas. A soldier armed with a long-bow. 

1300 Robin Hood (Ritson) n. xx. 73 With a long bow they 
shot a fat doe. c 1511 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
34/2, .xv. M. longe bowes and .xl. M. othere men. 1330 
Palsgr. 240/2 Long bowe, arc. . 1390 Sir J. Smyt h Disc. 
Cone. Weapons 38 The excellencie of our Long-bowes and 
Archers. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 63 They.. must.. discharge 
at the enemie with long bowes and cros-bowes. 1630 A’. 
Johnson's Kingd.SfComm'w. 11. 186 The long Bow (theancient 
glory of our English service). 1801 Strutt Sports $ Past. 
n. i. 46 The long-bow, so called, to distinguish it from the 
arbalist, or cross-bow. 1820 Scott Abbot iv, Shooting with 
hand-gun, cross-bow, or long-bow. 1868 Miss Yonge Cameos 

I. xxxix. 334 The fatal power of the English long-bow was 
. . well known to the Scots. 

2 . Phr. To draw or pull the (or a) long-bow , 
occas. to draw with the long-bow : to make exag- 
gerated statements {colloq.). 

i658 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (ed. 3) 8 There came to us 
several Tradesmen ; the first of them a Poor Rogue that 
made profession of drawing the long Bow. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias 1. v. 1* 4 My grandfather set me the example of 
drawing the long bow. 1823 Byron Juan vm. cxxxviii, 

I have drawn much less with a long bow Than my fore- 
runners. 1824 Ibid. xvi. i, At speaking truth perhaps they 
are less clever, But draw the long how better now than ever. 
i860 Thackeray Level ii, I dare say I drew a number of 
long bows about her. 1888 Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 97 
Critics, who have twitted me with ‘ drawing the long bow 

3. attrib. : f long-bow man (see sense 2). 

1678 Ray Prov. (ed. 2) 89 A Lier. .He’s a long-bow-man. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xxx. 133 Tho’ ’twere /Elian that 
Long-Bow-man that told you so, never believe him. 

Long-breathed (-bre]>t), a. [See Breathed 
II. J Long of breath, lit. and fig. 

1368 Grafton Chron. 1. 132 His kmghtes were leane, pale, 
and long hrethed, so that they might endure to fight long. 
<11628 F. Grf.vil Sidney iv. (1632) 49 To negotiate with 
that long-breathed Nation [the Germans] proves commonly 
a work in steel, where many stroaks hardly leave any print. 
1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables xiii. 433 Whole armies of 
words, and legions of long-breath’d petitions. 1816, 1884 
[see Breathed ppl. a. 6 ). 1878 O. W. Holmes Motley L 8 
The long-breathed tenacity of purpose, which in after years 
gave effect to his brilliant mental endowments. 

Long cloth, lo'ng-cloth. A kind of cotton 
cloth or calico manufactured in long pieces ; esp. 
cloth of this kind made in India. 

1545 Rates Custom-ho. d iij, One long cloth makyth one 
shorte cloth and .vii, yardes. 1622 Malynes A nc. Law- 
Merck. 57 An allowance or abatement for Draped, Dressed, 
Rowed, and Sheared Clothes, which is fine ft in a Long- 
cloth, and foure it in a Broad-cloth. 1670 Let. 9 Nov. in 
Notes Sf Extr. Govt. Rec. Fort St. George No. 1. (1871) 2 
We have continued to supply you with the great stock., in 
reguard ye Dutch do so fully fall in with the Calicoe trade 
that they had the last year 50,000 pieces of Long-cloth. 1696 

J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 26. 1720 Land. Goa. No. 5815/3 

A Parcel of long Cloaths white. 172* C. King Brit. Merck. 
I. 313 The Long-Cloths exported in that Year make 10,000 
of the Pieces. 1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1195 Samples 
of thick calicoes (called long cloths and Wigans) woven by 
hand. 1864 J. S. Buckle Manuf. Compend. p. ix, 39 inches 
wide Long Cloth, 36 yards long. 1882 Floyer Unexpl. 
Baluchistan 46 Long cloths from Dizzak are much prized. 
1898 Globe 28 Oct. 1/5 Long-cloth ! What you make night- 
gowns of ! 

Long COat, lo’ng-coat. a. A coat reaching 
to the ancles ; also in pi. ( = long-clothes ) the 
garments of a baby in arms. Also attrib. b. One 
who wears a long coat. 

1603 Dekker Grissil 11. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 18 Yet he doth hut 
as many of his brother knights do, keep an ordinary table 
for him and his long coat follower. That long coat makes 
the master a little king. 1614 R. Tailor Hog hath 
lost his Pearl m. E 2 lie laugh shalt see enough, and 
thou shalt weepe Softly, _ good long coate, _ softly. 1614 
B. Jonson Barth. Fair 1. i, And where hee spi’d a Parrat, or 
a Monkey, there hee was pitch’d, with all the little-long-coats 
about him male and female. 1623 — Staple of News m, i, 
A Cabal, .set out by Archie, Or some such head, of whose 
long coat they haue heard. And, being black, desire it. 1667 
Evelyn Diary 29 Jan., Not as yet 13 years old. He was 
newly out of long coates. 1840 Thackeray Catherine vii, 
Master Thomas Billings . . was in his long-coats fearfully 
passionate. 

Long-conti nued, a. [Long adzi.] Continued 
or that has continued for a long period or space. 

1478 Will R. Verney in Verney Papers ( 1 853) 28, 1 biqueth 
to Alice Wetherhede, my long-continued seruauntj xlu 
1370 T. Norton Notvels Catech. (1853) 131 Long-continued 
age in such a miserable and wicked life. 1396 Drayton Leg. 
Robt.Norm. cxxii, Butnowto end this long-continued Strife. 
1725 Pope Odyss, vii. 127 Day following day, a long-con- 


tinued feast. Ibid. xm. 233 Long-continu’d ways, and wind- 
ing floods. 1876 Bristowe Th. Pract. Med. (1878) 667 
Worn out by .. long-continued pain. 

Longdebefe, -bieffe, var. Langoe de bceuf. 

1472-3 R oils of Pari t. VI. 31/2 Bowes, Arrowes and Long- 
debieffes, 

Long-drawn, a. 

1 . Prolonged to a great or inordinate length. 
Also long-drawn-out. 

_ [163a Milton L’ Allegro 140 In notes, with many a wind- 
ing bout Of lincked sweetnes long drawn out.] 1646 Cra- 
shaw Delights Muses (,1652) 88 Now negligently rash He 
throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dash Blends all 
together. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 317 While the proud 
their long-drawn pomps display. 1832 Tennyson Lady of 
Shalott iv. 28 A longdrawn carol, mournful, holy. 1842 
Manning (1848. 1. 138 Long-drawn schemes of action. 
1831 H. Melville Whale x. 34 A long-drawn, gurgling 
whistle. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Is/, in. xiv, Far away out 
in the marsh there arose one horrid, long-drawn scream. 1891 
T. R. Lounsbury Stud.' Chaucer III, viii. 331 The long- 
drawn-out romances which had been the favorites of the 
generations preceding his own [w. Fielding’s]. 1897 Sir E. 
Wood Ackievetn. Cavalry ii. 20 The long-drawn-out battle 
[Marengo], which lasted over fourteen hours. 

2 . Having great longitudinal extension. Chiefly 
poet. 

1730 Gray Elegy 39 The long-drawn Isle and fretted 
Vault. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 69 The long-drawn aisles, 

At every close, the lingering strain prolong. 1831 Mrs. 
Browning Casa Guidi W. n. 299 The long-drawn street. 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxiv. 333 Trail ye a long-drawn 
thread and run with destiny, spindles. 1888 Inglis Tent 
Life Tigerland 282 A long-drawn, thin echelon. 

Longe, obs. form oi Long, Lung. 

Longe, obs. f. Lunge sb. J, z/, 1 ; var. Lunge sb. 2 , v . 2 

Long-eared, «. 

1 . Having long ears ; used spec, in the names of 
some animals. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Did., Orejndo, long eared. 1646 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks, 1878 I. 60 With long-eard Caps, and 
Bells to make a noise. 1752 J. Hill Hist Animals 582 The 
long-eared, Syrian Goat. 1807 Home in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 
176 The stomach of the long-eared hat. 1831 A. Wilson & 
Bonaparte Amer. Ornith. I. 104 The long-eared owl is 
fourteen inches and a half long. 187 . Cassell's Nat Hist. II. 

96 The Long-eared Fox ( Megalotis ). 

2 . In allusion to the ass’s ears : Asinine. 

1603 Camden Rem. (1637)340 They are counted long eared 
which delight in them, 1789 Wqlcot (P. Pindar) Snbj. 
for Paint, iii, And like some long-ear’d creatures, bray 
‘what art?* 1830 Carlyle Latter ft. Pamph. i. 12 You are 
| fallen in an evil, heavy-laden, long-eared age. 1901 Scots- 
man 3 Oct. 4/2 The feeling of weariness with the war . . is 
getting the better of the long-eared multitude. 

LongebefF, obs. var. Langoe de bosun. 

<11430 Two Cookery-lks. 3. 

Longed (l^rjd), ppl. a. [f. Long v . + -ed 1 .] 
Earnestly desired. Now always longed-for ; for- 
merly also (poet.) without the adv,, as if from a 
transitive use of the vb. 

1326 Tindale Phil. iv. i. Brethren dearly beloved and 
longed for._ <21592 H. Smith 6 Serm. (1618 ) C 7 b, May not the 
fastned Ship in a strange Land desire to bee loosed, to hasten 
to his longed for Port at home ? 1393 Shaks. John iv. ii. 8 
Fresh expectation troubled not the Land With any long’d 
for change, or better State. 1601 Breton Longing Blessed 
Heart (Grosart) 10/2 She went all weeping. .And would not 
cease vntill her lone might haue Her longfcd fruite. 1721 
Ramsay Content 206 Our long’d-for bliss. ci8oo H. K. 
White Poems (1830) 134, I . .will smile With joy that I have 
got my long’d release. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. Ii, 
ig The longed-for mother. 1898 W. K. Johnson Terra 
Tenehr. 120 She sees the longed-for strand. 

t Longee. Obs. <= Lunge sb. 1 

1678 Butler Hud. m. i. 159 After Longees Of humble, 
and submissive Congees. <zx68o — Rem. (1759) II. 92 
When he accosts a Lady, he stamps with his Foot, like a 
French Fencer, and makes a Longee at her. 

Longee, obs. form of Lungi Anglo-Indian, 
Longen, obs. pi. form of Lung. 

Longer (l^-qsi), sbT [f. Long v. + -eb b] One 
who longs. 

X435 Misyn Fire of Love ( 1896) 78 Meditacion of longar 
to his lufe & forsakynge of felysebip. 1622 T. Scott Belg, 
Pismire xo Surely he is a longer, that is never satisfied. 

Longer (l^'qgGi), sbf Naut, [? a.F. longueur 
length.] a. A row of casks stored next to the keel- 
son. Also pt. b. c The fore and aft space allotted 
to a hammock’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

1730 Capt. W. Wriglesworth MS. Log-bk. of the Lyell 
12 June, Yesterday, .sent the Long Boat for Water, and 
stowed a Longer of emty Butts. 1841 Dana Seaman's Man. 
Gloss., Longers, the longest casks, stowed next the keelson. 
tLo’Hger, V. Obs. intr. to linger. 

1376-87 Turberv. Trag. Tales vii. 97_ My absence is the 
cause of care, Thou doest accuse thy friend Of longring. 
Longesougb.t, var. Lungsought. Obs. 
Longethebeve, var. Langue de bceuf Obs. 

1485 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 295/1 Bows, Arrows, Speares, 
and Longethebeves. 

Longeval, longaeval (Ipndf val), a. [f. L. 
longmv-us Longevous ■+- -al,] Long-lived, long- 
lasting. 

1397 h- M. tr. Gnillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg, 48b/x A longe- 
valle or lqnge-continuinge Dysenterye. 1397 M. Bowman 
ibid. Ded, ij, The omnipotent and Longevalle JEmperioure of 
the Caelestialle influences. <217x4 Arbuthnot& Pope Mem. 
Mart. Scriblerns, Ess. Orig. Sci. P.’s Prose Wks. 1741 II. 
246 What prodigies may we not conceive of those primitive 
Longaeval and Antediluvian man-tigers, who first taught 
sciences to the world? 1856 Grindon Life viii. (1875) 97 
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Did man’s daily bread grow on longasval trees, like acorns. 
1871 J. Phillips C,cal. Oxford 249 Bones.. quietly reposing 
in their * longajval ’ graves. 

t Longe’ve, longseve, a. Obs. [ad.L. longmv- 
us Longevous.] = prec. 

1673-4 Grew Vegel. Trunks iii. § 13 According as the Tree 
is less or more Lougrcve. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst , t. iv. 

§ rS. 343 Demons having Bodies as well as men, (though of a 
different kind from them and much more longevej. 

Longevity (l^nd-e-vui). Also 7 -sevitie, 
-evitie, 7-8 -sovity, 8 -ivity. [ad. L. longxvi- 
tatem, f. longseo-us Longevous. Cf. F. longtvite .] 
Long life ; long duration of existence. 

1615 A. Stafford Heav. Dogge 103 He beleeued the longe- 
uity of the soule, and not the eternity. 1621 S. Ward 
Life Faith x iii. 109 The longatuityof those that liued before 
the Floud. 1692 Bentley Boyle Semi, iii, 90 He hath not 
extended the period of our Lives to the Longevity of the 
Antediluvians. 1731 Johnson Rambler N o. 169 v 1 Animals 
generally exceed each other in longevity, in proportion to the 
time between their conception and their birth. 1736 c. Lucas 
Ess. Waters III. 43 The town is. .remarkable for the health 
and longevity of its inhabitants. 1813B1NGLEY Atom. 
Biog. (ed. 4) I. 40 The longevity of fish is far superior to 
that of other creatures. i86z Lytton Sir. Story I. 180 Is 
it a sign of longevity when a man looks much younger than 
he is? 1873 H amluton Intell. Life 1. vii. (1873) 41 Young 
men are careless of longevity. 

Longevous, -^VOUs O^nd^rvas),^. Now rare. 
[f. L. longcev-us, f. long-us Long a. + sev-ttm age.] 
Long-lived ; living or having lived to a great age. 

t68o Aubrey Let. in Lives (1813) II. 198, I come of a 
longatvous . race. 1682 Sir T. Brownf. Chr. ilior. 111. § 1 
The . . Element of Water ..so shut up the first Windows of 
Time, leaving 110 Histories of those longevous generations. 
1699 Evelyn Acetaria 138 The longaevous Elephant. 1701 
Grew Cosin. Sacra tv. viii. 263 Cedar wood . . is longevous, 
and an Evergreen. 1768-74 Tucker IS. Nat. (1834) 1 . 391 
The longevous antediluvian, i860 Reade Cloister If II. 
IV. 432 Eli and Catherine lived to a great age. .. Giles also 
was iongtevous. 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 198 He 
begins to feel dignified and longtevous like a tree. 

Longewoo, var. Lung-woe Obs. 

Lo’iigful, &A dial. [f. Long a. + -pul.] Long. 
*798 J- Jefferson Let. to Rev. y. Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.), 
A longful time, Is a curious kind of Hampshire Paragoge — 
for a long time, a 1823 Forby Voc. li. Anglia, Longful , 
very long; full long, i860 Reads Cloister If II. IV. 179 
Bless you, they left this a longful while ago. 

Lo’ngful, aZ dial. [f. Long®.*- + jful.] Long- 
ing. (See Eng. Dial. Diet.) 

Longfully (Ip'tjfuli), adv. rare. [f. Longful 
at + -ly 2 ,] With longing looks, longingly. 

1849 Mitchell Battle Summer ( 1852) 251 The idlegarqons 
lean upon the marble-topped tables ..looking longfully at 
the passers-by. 1863 Mayhew Dogs 107 They will eat 
greedily what they do not want if the cat looks longfully at 
that . . which no coaxing could induce them to swallow. 

Lo'ng-liand, lo nghand. Handwriting of 
the ordinary character (in whicli words are written 
in full), as distinguished from shorthand. 

166S Pepys Diaiy 17 Nov., So as I can read it [a short- 
hand memorandum] to-morrow to Sir W. Coventry, and 
then come home, and Hewer read it to me while I take it 
in long-hand. 1713 F. I .Shorthand 25 Even in Long-Hand 
oftentimes equivocal abbreviations are often written. 1864 
Social Set. Rev. 224 Many years must necessarily elapse 
before phonography will entirely supersede the longhand 
now in use. 1888 Times (weekly ed.) 7 Dec. 20/3 Did you 
take notes in longhand of the speeches? 

attrib. 1884 Law Times 24 May 53/2 There are obvious 
reasons why a longhand note cannot always be relied upon 
to contain every material point in the evidence. 1807 
IVestm. Gaz. 22 Jan. 7/1 Sir Isaac Pitman’s efforts in the 
cause of the reform of longhand spelling. 

Ironghe, obs. f. Lung; var.LuNYiE (loin). Obs. 
Long -head. [f. Long a.] 
f 1 . nonce-use. One who wears his hair long ; 
opposed to Roundhead. Obs. 

1642 {title) Description of Round-Heads and Long Heads. 
2 . One who has a skull of more than average 
length ; in mod. scientific language spec, one the 
breadth of whose head is less than four-fifths of its 
length ; a dolichocephalic person. 

1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 3 There were found many 
Macrocephali among them, that is, such Long-heads as no 
other Nation had the like. 1704 Swift Meek. Operat. Spirit 
Misc. (1711) 282 Hippocrates tells us that among our An- 
cestors the Scythians there was a Nation, called Longheads. 
1890 Huxley in 1 ath Cent. Nov. 757 The tall blond long- 
heads practically disappear. 1900 Daily News 3r July 6/5 
The wanderings of the long heads over the Western hemi- 
sphere are traced by their monuments. 

Long-headed, a. 

1 . Having a long head : a. of persons, dolicho- 
cephalic ; b. of things. 

*873 Darwin Insectiv. Plants ii. 24, I experimented on 
both the oval and long-headed glands. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
13 Sept, it /a The men, who are wont to claim superior 
business cunning, are literally more long-headed (‘dolicho- 
cephalic ’). i 8 go Huxley in 19 th Cent. Nov. 757 People who 
are as regularly broad-headed as the Swedes and Germans 
are long-headed. 1900 Daily News 31 July 6/5 The long- 
headed Neolithic man. 

2 . Of great discernment or foresight; discerning, 
shrewd, far-seeing. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Long-headed, wise, of 
great reach and foresight 1711 Steele Sped. No. 32 1» 3 
Being a long-headed Gentlewoman, I am apt to imagine 
she has some further Design than you have yet penetrated, 
1721 Amherst Terree Fil. x. 49 The heads of colleges, d’ye 
see, being, most of them, long-headed men, argue logically 


upon this point *733 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Long- 
headed, cunning, subtle, wise, artful. 1813 Mad. D'Arblay 
Diary (1876) IV. 301 Madame .. was a woman that the 
Scotch would call long-headed. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
lxvi, Men of the world, long-headed customers, knowing 
dogs. 1864 Lowf.ll McClellan or Lincoln ? Pr. Wks. (1890) 
V. 173 Mr. Lincoln is a long-headed and long-purposed man. 
Hence Longhea-deaness. 

1863 Lytton Caxtoniana I. xi. 188 The practical long- 
headedness, theready adaptation of shrewd wit to immediate 
circumstance. 1866 Lowf.ll Swinburne's Trag. Pr. Wks. 
(1890) II. 128 Ulysses was the type of long-headedness. 1880 
Dawkins Early Man in Brit. ix. 324 The Iberic element 
in the population of Spain has mainly contributed to the 
long-headedness of the modern Spaniard. 

Lcmgi, obs. form of Lungi. 

XsOllgi- (lgndgi), comb, form of L. longus Long, 
in many scientific terms : longlcau'dal, -cau-date 
adjs. [L. cauda tail], long-tailed (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1856). Xioug’icatiliue (-krrbin) a. [Dr. 
icavkos stem], long-stemmed (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 
Xiongicolloixs (-kp'las) a. [L. collum neck], Lot. 

{ applied to mosses that have urns in the lorm of 
a very elongated pear’; Ent, ‘ having the neck or 
the corselet long ’ {ibid.). Lo’ngicone a. Conch. 
[Cone], having a long cone, said of certain cepkalo- 
pods; also as sb. Iiongilahxous (-]<?*• bras) a. 
[Labrum], having a long labrum, as some Hemi- 
ftera (Mayne). flaongila-fcaral a. [Lateral], 
long-sided; of the form of a long parallelogram. 
Iicmgili’ngual a. Zool. [Lingual], having a long 
tongue {Cent. Diet.). Iiougipalp (lgndgipselp) 
sb. and a. Zool. [Palp], sb. one of the Longipalpi , 
a group of beetles having long maxillary leclers 
(Brande Diet. Sci,, etc. 1842) ; adj. pertaining to 
the Longipalpi (Cassell 1 884). So LongipaTpata, 
-paTpous adjs., having long palps (Syd Soc. Lex.). 
Xiongipedate (lpn^rpzd/t), ionglpede (-pfd) adjs. 
[L. pcs, pedis foot], long-footed (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Iiongipennate (-pe’n<?t) a. Ornith. [Pennate] = 
next(Ogilvie, Suppl. iS55).I.ongipeiraine(-pe‘nin) 
a. Ornith. [mod.L. Longipennes \ L. penna wing], 
long-winged; pertaining to the Longipennes or 
long- winged natatorial hi rds (Cent. Diet. ) . Longl- 
rostex (-rg’stai) Ornith. [mod.L. Longirostres ; L. 
rostrum beak], one of the Longirostres , a family of 
wading birds distinguished by the length and tenuity 
of the bill (Brande Diet. Sci., etc. 1842). Longi- 
ro’stxal a. [see prec.], pertaining to or resembling 
the Longirostres ; also Longlro 'strate a., in same 
sense (Mayne), Iionglsect (l^ndgisekt) v. [L. 
sect-, secure to cut], to bisect lengthwise and hori- 
zontally (Cent. Diet.). Loagise ction [Section], 
longitudinal division of the body in a plane parallel 
with the axis and at right angles to the meson (ibid.). 
longitaTsal a. [Tarsal], having a long tarsus 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1884 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXII. 273 Kionoceras, 
nobis, includes the Hongicones in which the longitudinal 
ridges are more prominent than the transverse striae or 
ridges. Ilnd. 276 All those longicone species. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Card. Cyrus i. 37 The deeussis is made within a 
*longilateral square, with opposite angles. Ibid. ii. 44 Nineveh 
. . was of a longilateral figure. 1855 Ogilvie, Suppl., *Longi- 
rostral. 1890 Coues Field 4 Gen. Ornithol. ir. 149'fhe longi- 
rostral [type],, .best exhibited ill the great snipe family. 

Longicora (lfnidgik^in), a. and sb. Zool. [ad, 
mod.L. longieornis, f. L. long-us Long a. + cornu 
horn.] a. adj. Pertaining to the Longicornesox Longi- 
cornia, a group of coleopterous beetles having very 
long filiform antennae, b. sb. A beetle of this group, 

1848 Craig, Longicomcs, Longecorns. 1833 Ogilvie, 
Suppl Longicorn, pertaining to the longicornes. 1856 
Bates in Zoologist XV. 3659 You take a dozen Longieorns 
one day, and they are sure to be of eight or ten distinct 
species. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 6/S We now come to 
the Longicorn Beetles. 1883 Garden 27 May 370/2 The 
common Longicorn Pine borer {Monohavnnus confusor). 
1897 JMary Kingsley W. Africa. 585 There were quantities 
of large longicorn beetles about during the night. 

Longie(l»'i]i). Sc. Also lungie, lungy. [ad. 
Norw, dial, lomgivie, f. lom Loom j& 2 ] The 
guillemot, Lomvia troile. 

1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Did. (1833) 343. *809 Edmon- 
Ston Zetland II. 276 Longie, . . Guillemot, Foolish Guille- 
mot, Sea Hen. 1816 Scott Antiq. vii, Mony a . . lungie’s 
nest hae I harried up amang thae very black rocks. 

Longiloquence (Vnd/jrDkwAisL rare. [f. L. 
long-us Long a. + loquentia speaking.] Speak- 
ing at great length. 

1836 Cocicburn Jr nl. 1 . 114 The quantity they have to get 
through, .makes longiloquence impossible. 1387 Sat. Rev. 
21 May 730 Longiloquence, if we may coin a new word for 
a very familiar thing, is neither their forte nor their foible. 
18. . F. Hall (cited in Webster, 1897), American longilo- 
quence in oratory. 

Longimanotia (l^nd/Tmanss), a. [f. late L. 
longiman-tis (f. long-us Long a. + manus hand) + 
-ous.] Long-handed ; Zool. applied to certain apes. 
^fig. Far-reaching. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xix. 384 The villany 
of this Christian exceeded the persecution of Heathens, 
whose malice was never so Longimanous as to reach the 
soul of their enemies. 1630 Charleton Van Helmont’s 


Tern. Paradoxes Prol. D j b, Whether the Sanative Faculty 
of Vitriol, may not be conceded so longimanous and exten- 
sive, as to produce the same effect, at distance. 1856 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Longimetry (l/md^rnutri). ? Obs. [ad. mod.L. 

* longimetria, f. longus Long a. + Gr. -/serpia mea- 
surement, -metry. Cf. F. longimitrie.\ The art 
or process of measuring distances. 

1674 in Phil. Trails. IX. 85 In Longimetry , the Art of 
Levelling, the Measuring of Hights or Distant.es Un- 
approachable. 1715 Ciieyne Philos. Pijnc. Relig. u 350 
Our two Eyes are like two different Stations in Longimetry 
by the assistance of which, the distance between two Objects 
is measured. 1737 J. Douglas {title) The Art of Plano- 
meiry, Longemetry, and Altemetry, brought to Perfection 
by the Instrument called the Infallible. 

Hence I>ongime'tric a., pertaining to longimetry. 

In recent Diets. 

Longing (ty'ijh))) vbl. sb. 1 Also 3-6 north. 
langing. [OF. langung, f. langian Long ». ] 

1 . The action of Long v . 1 ; yearning desire ; an 
instance of this. Const, for, after , t to, f of\ also 
with inf. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 131 Ne man; fast na beon Let ]>a beam 
]>e unblijman ne syn, & langunga nabban after Jjami freon- 
dum. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 27 f>e godfrihte..habbe '5 
longinge to heuene. a 1225 Alter. R. 190 03 er one deies 
longnnge, oSera sicnesse of ane stunde. 1390 Gower Couf. 
III. 309 Youre oghne liege men . -That live in longinge and 
desirTil ye be come ayein to Tyr. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9154 
A fell arow..of loue..Made hyinlangwys in Lone & Long- 
ynges grete. c 1500 Melusine xxi. 1 19 , 1 haue grete langyng 
to apprcche nygh the paynemys. 1398 Bacon Rdig. pled it. 
Ess. (Arb.) 113 As if they were euer children and beginners, 
they are still in longing for things to come. 1606 Shahs. 
Ant, tjt Cl. v. ii. 284 Gine me my Robe, put on my Crowne, 

I haue Immortall longings in me. 1611 Bible Ps. cxix. 20 
My soule breaketh for the longing : that it hath vnto thy 
judgements at all times. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 511 Fierce 
desire, .. Still unfulfill’d with pain of longing pines. 1713 
Addison Caio v. i, Whence this pleasing hope, this fund 
desire, This longing after immortality ? 1748 A uson's Voy. 

II. xiii, 378 Our native country, for which many of us by 
this time began to have great longings, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxii. 160 Sometimes, .when a guide was in front of 
me, I have felt an extreme longing to have a second one 
behind me. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 22 The return 
was still looked for with longing. 187S JowF.rr Plato (ed. 2! 

III. 436 They will have a fierce secret longing after gold 
and silver. 

2 . spec, in Path. The fanciful cravings incident to 
women during pregnancy. Chiefly pi. 

1332 Elyot Did., Citta, is also the affection of longing 
in women with ehilde. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. P'r. Acad. 
11. 157 The longings and imaginations of women with chijde. 
1606 Shaks. Pr.SfCr. m. iii. 237, I haue a womans longing, 
An appetite that I am sicke withnll. 1799 M. Underwood 
Dis. Children (ed. 4) II. 227 There is certainly nothing that 
we know of in a fright or longing that can produce such a 
change in organized matter. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 
7 He had.. a pregnant wife, to satisfy whose longings, and 
to prevent any deformity of the child, he had ventured to 
trespass by shooting a hare. 

b. attrib, : longing mark, a bi:th-mark, nsevus 
(popularly supposed to be the impiessed image of 
some object ‘ longed for’ by the mother). 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxviii. 335 The longing markes 
which are often times seene in children, and do remaine with 
them all their life. 

t XaG'nging', vbl. sb . 2 Obs. [f. Long vZ 4- 
-ingL] pi. Belongings; appurtenances. 

c 1449 Pecocic Repr. 1. iii. 15 And so forth of manie purten- 
auncis and longingis to matrimonye. a 1470 Gregory in 
Hist. Collect. Loud. Cit. (Camden) 196 They dyspoylyd the 
placysand longgyngesof many dy vers lordys. [But possibly 
this should read longgynges ~ lodgings.] 

Lo’iiging, ppl. a A [f. Long vA + -ing 2 .] 

That longs ; characterized by yearning desire. 

1509 Fisher Funeral Seim. C’ less. Richmond Wks. (1876) 
303 A grete comforte then it is vnto the soule that hath so 
longynge desyre vnto the body to here that the body shal 
ryse agayne. 1367 Gude <V Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 219 Gif 
. .we. .leif this art of langing lust. 1611 Bible Ps. evii. 9. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 743 That Fruit, which with desire,. . 
Sollicited her longing eye. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 
(1721) 423 Of Love defrauded in their longing Hour. 1730 
Gray Elegy 88 Nor cast one longing ling’ring 1 00k behind 1 
x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. l. 87 Wolsey had longing 
visions of the great work that might be effected if he could 
become pope. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 53 He felt 
a longing desire to see them. 

Hence Lo ng'ing'ness. 

1631 Davenant Gondibert HI. VI. lxxi, And now his Eyes 
even ake with longingness. 

t Lo nging, ppl. aA Obs. [f, Long vZ + 
-ing '■*-] Belonging. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 462 So is vcha krysten sawle, A 
longande lym to he mayster of myste. 

Longingly (Ip-ghjli), adv. [£. Longing ppl. a. 
+ -LY^.J Inalonging manner; with yearning desire. 
143S Misyn Fire of Love 11. 103. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett. 374 The most zealous among them [Our 
Doctors] longingly expect a more quiet season. 1682 Dryden 
Medal 5 To his first byass, longingly he leans. 1861 Smiles 
Engineers (1862) III. 247 No wonder that in themidstof these 
troubles he should longingly speak of returning to his native 
land. 1881 Maon. Mag. XLIV. 51/1 She whispered 
longingly, ‘ If I had only had your first love ! ’ 1883 Manch, 
Exam, to J uly 4/7 Mexican parties who look longingly upon 
the surplus of the American treasury, 
t Longinque, a. Obs. [ad. L. longinqu-us long, 
distant, t. longus Long a.) Distant, 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World I. 1. viii. § 3. 132 Of the 
antiquitie of Longinque N auigation. 


LONGINQUITY. 

Longinquity (tyndgi’ijkwfti). Now ram [ad. 
L. longinquitas , f. longinqtms (see prec.).] 

1 . Long distance ; remoteness. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Ded. Ep. 4 The longinquite of his 
martial voyaige. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage iv, xii. 411 
There may shine a Tartarian sunne in Cathay, when as 
a darke night in this longinquitie of distance hideth him 
from our eyes. 1665 Manley Gratius’s Low C. Warres 
343 Many famous Miracles have been done by them, as is 
believed with great facility from confident Asseverations ; 
for that the Longinquity of places excludes further Tryals. 
1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Cast. ii. 34, I think the 
proximity of wine a matter of much more importance than 
the longinquity of water. 

2 . Remoteness, long continuance (of time). Also, 
(? err on.') prolixity (of discourse). 

*6*3 Cockeram, Longinquitie , distance of time. *658 Top- 
sell Four f. Beasts 556 The hones of the head — some of 
which are so affected by longinquity [ed. 1607 longani- 
mity] of time that [etc.]. 1669 G ale Crt. Gentiles 1. hi. ii. 

f o Thucydides.. could know nothing., of things before the 
“eloponnesian war, by reason of the Longinquitie of Time. 
1879 G. Meredith Egoist Prel., Inordinate unvaried length, 
sheer longinquity. 

f Longi'nquous, a. Obs. [f. L. longinqu-us 

(see Longinque) + -otis.] Long. 

1666 Harvey Mark. Angl. iv. 32 By ..every ordinate 
longinquous propulsion or pulsation of the blood. 

Longipalp, -pennate a., etc. : see Longi-. 

. Longis, variant of Lungis Obs. 

Longish. (lytjif), a. [f.L0NG a. + -!SH.] Some- 
what long (in yarious senses). 

1611 Cotgr., Longue t, longish, or somewhat long. <*1637 
B, Jonson Eng. Grain. 1. iii. (1640) 36, E.. where it endeth 
a former Syllabe, it soundeth longish, but flat : as in ddrive 
prepare, resolve. 1719 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. _(ed. 2) 
348 Such as have a longish Seed swelling out in the 
middle, *794 Mrs. Rabcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxv, A tall 
signor, with a longish face. 1884 lllnstr. Loud. News 
30 Aug. 199/1, I'll lay longish odds I know Squire Cow- 
cumber’s way. 1889 ‘Rolf Boldrewood ’ Robbery under 
A rms xxxiv, They’d had a longish day and a fast ride. 

Comb, z6gi Land, Gas. No. 2666/4 A black brown Mare, 
..round and longish Bodied. 1709 Ibid. No. 4526/4 She is 
of a middle Stature, somewhat thin and longish-Favour'd. 
f 1855 Chr. Rossetti in Buskin, Rossetti, eta (1899) 49 
Three white longish-haired dogs. 

Longitude (lynd^itiwd). Also 7 -tud. [ad. 
L. longitudo, f. longus Long a. Cf. F. longitude .] 

1 . Length, longitudinal extent ; occas. an instance 
of this ; a length ; a long figure, f Also, tallness, 
height. Now chiefly jocular. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. vnu xxiv. (1495) 335 Orion 
. .his lengths and longitude stretchyth tiyghe to the brede 
and latitude of thre synges. c *420 Ballad. on Hush. iv. 431 
And of the claue Is best an handful greet in crassitude And 
cubital let make her longitude, c 1470 MS. Lambeth No. 
306 in Rel. Ant. I. 200 The longitude of men folowyng. 
Moyses xitj. fote and viij ynches and half [etc.]. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. xi[i]. (Arb.) 114 A bastard or 
imperfect rounde declining toward a longitude. 1607 Row- 
lands Famous Hist. 64 Thy Giants longitude shall shorter 
shrink. *653 R. Sanders Physidgn. 161 The forehead .. its 
. .Longitude is from one temple to the other. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. 1. 23 A Superficies is a Longitude, having 
only Latitude. 1784 Cowper Task v. 1 1 Mine [sc. a shadow] 
spindling into longitude, immense. 1814 Scott Wav. xviii, 
A petticoat, of scanty longitude. *824 — St. Rattan's xvii, 
The direct longitude of their promenade never exceeded a 
hundred yards. 1824 Examiner $5$ /a A longitude of beard 
that would honour a pubescent Jew. 1867 Howells Hal. 
yourn. iii. 23 t )ne may walk long through the longitude and 
rectitude of many of her streets. 1869 Rogers Prof, Adam 
Smith's IV. Nat. 1 . 11 The wisdom of government is to limit 
that border land to the narrowest possible longitude. 

2 . Length (in immaterial senses, esp. of time) ; 
long continuance. Now rare. 

1607 Topsf.ll Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 499 The curing of a 
Horse waxing hot with weariness and longitude of the way. 
*6*3 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies Pref. Magn. 5 These men 
have found insteed of the longitude of places, a longitude of 
unprofitable labors, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Senn. (i66x) 15 
The longitude, or continuance of the joy. *66* Lovell 
Hist, Anim. fy Min. 437 Of longitude or brevity of a 
disease. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led 226 According to quan- 
tity of matter and longitude of distance. 1902 N. <V Q. 
9th Ser, IX. 198/2 The life of the artist is all too brief for 
the exacting longitude of art. 

3 . Geog. t a. The extent lengthwise (i. e. from 
east to west) of the habitable world as known to 
the ancients (obs.). b. Distance east or west on 
the earth’s surface, measured by the angle which 
the meridian of a particular place makes with 
some standard meridian, as (in England) that of 
Greenwich. It is reckoned to 180° east or west, 
and is expressed either in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds, or in time (1 5 0 being equivalent to 1 hour). 
Abbreviated long. j-c. occas. = Difference of longi- 
tude (between two places). fd. In the 18th. c. 
sometimes confusedly used for: The method of 
ascertaining longitude at sea. Obs. 

For the origin of the term see Latitude 4. Circle op 
longitude : see Circle sb. 2. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, n. 8 39 Thearch of the equip oxia. 1 , 
that is conteyned or bounded by-twixe the 2 meridians, is 
cleped the longitude of the toun. 1432-50 tr. H igden (Rolls) 
I. 45 The longitude of the erthe habitable from the este to 
the weste .. hath viij 1110 tymes v. tymes a clxx 11 myles and 
viijUe, 1527 R. Thorne His Books in Hakluyt (1589) 253 
The longitude . . is counted from West to East. *55* Robin- 
son tr. More's UJ op. (iSgs) p.,.xcix (Giles to Buslyde), I 
will he hable to instructe you .. in the longitude or true 
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meridian of the ylande. 1594 J. Davis Seaman’s _Secr, 
(1880) 284 The longitude between place and place, is the 
portion of the Equator, which is contained betweene the 
Meridians of the same places. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. 
Del. I. xl. (1635) 235 Places inioying the same Longitude are 
not alwayes equally distant from the first Meridian. *712 
Steele Sped. No. 428 p 1 The late noble Inventor of the 
Longitude. 1791 Boswell yohnson an. 1755 (1847) 99/1 
Mr. Williams, .had made many ingenious advances towards 
a discovery of the longitude. 18x2-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. 
II. 6t The hour, as reckoned under any two meridians, is 
different, and the difference is proportional to the difference 
of longitude. 1831 Brewster Newton (1S55) I. xiii. 350 
The determination of the longitude at sea by observing the 
distance of the moon from the stars. 1841 Elphinstone 
Hist. India II. 197 About the. middle of the seventy-sixth 
degree of east longitude. 1878 Huxley Phgsiogr. xix. 
(ed. 2) 329 All lines of longitude form circles which have the 
earth’s centre as their centre. 

fig. 1852 Mbs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi. 143 As if 
determined fully to ascertain her longitude and position, 
before she committed herself. 

4 . Astron. The distance in degrees reckoned 
eastward on the ecliptic from the vernal equinoctial 
point to a circle at right angles to the ecliptic 
through the heavenly body (or the point on the 
celestial sphere) whose longitude is required. (See 
also Geocentric, Heliocentric, Heliograph ic.) 
+ Also occas. in the etymologically prior sense : 
The length or total extent of the ecliptic or of the 
sun’s annual course. 

The use of latitude (see Latitude 5) to denote distance 
from the ecliptic determined the astronomical application of 
the corresponding term longitude. 

Circle of longitude : see Circle sb. 2. 

C1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. 5 40 Knowe by thyn almenalt 
the degree of the ecliptik of any signe in which that the 
planete is rekned for to be, and that is cleped the degree 
of his longitude. 1551 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 176 
So doo they call the motion of them [the Planetes] in Longi- 
tude, theyr distaunce by theyr naturall course from the 
beginningeof Aries. _ *594 Blundf.vil Exerc. Ititrod. (1636) 
435 The Ecliptique line containeth 360 degrees, which is the 
Longitude ot Heaven, and the first degree of the Longitude 
of any Starre beginneth at the first point of Aries. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 373 The glorious Lamp, . .Regent ot 
Day,..jocond to run His Longitude through Heav’ns high 
rode. *725 Pope Odyss. xix. 350 Before the sun His 
annual longitude of heav’n shall run. *834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connex. Phys. Set. (1849) 11 The mean or circular 
motion of a body estimated from the vernal equinox, is its 
mean longitude ; and its elliptical, or true motion, reckoned 
from that point, is its true longitude. 1867 Denison Astron . 
without Math. 270 Geocentric or common celestial longi- 
tude. 

5 . Comb., as longitude -table; j-longltucle hunter, 
one bent on inventing a method for ascertaining 
the longitude ; longitude star (see quot.) ; longi- 
tude watch, a chronometer for use in. ascertaining 
the longitude. 

1738 Weddell Voy. up Thames 64 At College they had 
been pestered with so many crack-brain’ d * Longitude- 
Hunters. 184a G. W. Francis Did. Arts, etc.,* Longitude 
Stars, a term frequently used to denote those fixed stars 
which have been selected for the purpose of finding the 
longitude by lunar observations. The chief of these are as 
follows : — Aldebaran, Pollux, Regulus, Spica Virginis, 
Antares, Formanault, and the largest star in Aquila. 1790 
Margetts (title) /Longitude Tables. 1763 Ann. Reg., 
Chron. joo The trial of Air. Harrison’s “longitude watch. 

Longitudinal (Ipnd^ititl-dinal), a. and sb. 
[f. L. longitiidin-, longitudo Longitude +-al.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to length as a dimension; 
(extent) in length. 

_ 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 275 Our antient historians 
inform us, that a new standard of longitudinal measure was 
ascertained by king Henry the first. _ *796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. II. 270 The real depth, or longitudinal extent of the 
mine. x8xo D. Stewart Philos. Ess. u, 1. i. 223 To express 
a limited portion of longitudinal extension in general. x 8 x _8 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 182 The number of longi- 
tudinal inches of the foot measure. 

2 . Extending or proceeding in the direction of the 
length of a body ; running lengthwise. 

Longitudinal elevation-, one showing the side of a struc- 
ture, as distinguished from an end view ; a side elevation. 

1715 Cheyne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. (ed. 2) 134 These 
Vesiculse are distended, and their Longitudinal Diameters 
. .straitned,and so the length of the whole Muscleshortned. 
Ibid. 518 The oblique Fibres which make but few turns 
serve to propagate gently the included Fluid, the Longi- 
tudinal ones to move the Vessel. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II. 3 The great longitudinal vallies of the Alps. 1807 
M. Baillie M orb. Anat. (ed. 7) 394 A longitudinal section 
was made with a saw completely through its substance. 
*825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 564 If two pieces of 
timber are connected, so that the joint runs parallel with 
the fibres of both, it is called a longitudinal joint. 1839 
Murchison Sihtr. Syst. 1. xxviii, 529 By longitudinal valleys 
is meant those which range parallel to the ridges or general 
strike of the mountains. *845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ii, (1879) 7 
Several of the species are beautifully coloured with longi- 
tudinal stripes, i860 TyndallGAic. i. xii. 88 The glacier., 
is in a state of longitudinal strain. i86x Beresf. Hope Eng. 
Cathedr. igth C. 8r, I have selected . . the longitudinal eleva- 
tion and the longitudinal and transverse sections, .for their 
intrinsic merit. 

b. Anat. and Z00L 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Longitudinal Suture (in 
Anat), the cross Seam of the Scull, that goes from one Side 
to the other. 1826 Kirby & Sp . Entomol. IV, 298. 1840 
W. J. E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 361 The longitudinal 
fissure i? the space separating the two hemispheres. *854 


LONG-LASTING. 

Owen Skel. 4 Teeth (1855) 3 The head of the sturgeon is 
defended by a case of superficial bony plates, and the body 
by five longitudinal rows of similar plates. *863 Huxley 
Man's Place Nat. iii. 142 The two depressions for the lateral 
sinuses, sweeping inwards towards the middle^ line of the 
roof of the skull, to form the longitudinal sinus. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life x The longitudinal fissure in which 
is lodged the longitudinal sinus. 

C. Bat. 

Longitudinal system, ‘an old term for fibro-vascular 
system ’ (Jackson Bot. Terms 1900). 

1787 Linnaeus' Fain. Plants I. 76 Petals four, egg’d, 
sessile, with a longitudinal pit at the base._ 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Barg’s Phaner. 565 The beginning^ of the 
formation of lenttcels takes place . . before longitudinal 
extension is complete. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Longitudinal 
system. 

d. Acoustics. Of vibrations : Produced in the 
direction of the length of the vibrating body; also 
(see quot. 1869). 

1867 Tyndall Sound v. 159 The sounds produced by the 
longitudinal vibrations of a string are, as a general rule, 
much niore acute than those produced by its transverse 
vibrations. 1869 — in Fortn. Rev. 1 Feb. 239 In the case 
of sound, the vibrations of the air-particles are executed in the 
direction in which the sound travels. They are therefore 
called longitudinal vibrations. 1879 W. H . Stone Sound 13 
Longitudinal Vibrations. Every siring which vibrates 
transversely between two points must also vibrate longi- 
tudinally. 

3 . Pertaining to longitude; measured from east 
to west. 

_ *874 Coues Birds N. W. 360 Its longitudinal dispersion 
is_ thus quite restricted, contrary to the rule among our 
birds of this, .continent. 

B. sb. 

t 1 . Anat. A name for two muscles of the epi- 
gastrium. Obs. 1541 [see Latitudinal sb.). 

2 . Ship-building, In iron and steel ships, a plate 
parallel or nearly so to the vertical keel. 

*869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. i. 10 To preserve the con- 
tinuity of their longitudinals. 1883 Nares Constr. Iron- 
clad 5 Longitudinals are plates of iron, which run fore and 
aft between the frames, to strengthen the ship lengthways. 
1900 Engineering Mag. 678 The stiffening angles for longi- 
tudinals. 

3 . A railway sleeper lying parallel with the rail 
(Webster 1864). 

Longitudinally (lfindgitkPdinali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly 2 .J In a longitudinal direction ; in the 
direction of the length of an object ; lengthways. 

1724 in Bailey. 1779 Mrs. Boscawen in Mrs. Dtlauy's 
Lett. Ser. 11. II._489 The seeds are., somewhat fiat, and 
situated longitudinally. 1787 Linnaeus' Fam. Plants I. 4 
Style . . slit longitudinally. 1834 M rs. Somervill_e Connex. 
Phys. Sci. xvii. (1849)159 The air also vibrates longitudinally. 
1868 Re/>. to Govt. U. S. Munitions War App. 284 The lock- 
ing device combined with a longitudinally moving breech- 
block. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 15 The longitudinally- 
fissured .. pancreas. x88o Haughton Phys. Geog. vL 303 
A broad band of latitude/extending longitudinally from 
the Pyrenees to the east Coast of China_. 1897 Mar_y 
Kingsley IV. Africa 540 His body, .was slit all over longi- 
tudinally with long cuts on the face, head, legs, and arms. 

Longitudinarian (tymcljsitiwdinee-rian), a. 
and sb. fare, [f, L. longitiidin- (see Longitude) 
+ -arian as in latitudinarian .] 

A. adj. Pertaining to longitude. 

*853 De Quincey Autobiog.Sk. Wks. I. 186 What was the 
centre of London for any purpose whatever — latitudinarian 
or longitudinarian — literary, social, or mercantile ? 

+ B. sb. A student of longitude. Obs. 

1754 Slew’s Sum. Land, I. 1. xxiv. 178/2 Aristotelians, 
Cartesians, Adepts, Astrologers and common Longitudina- 
rians. 

Langitudinatecl, a. rare'-' 1 . {fLAongi- 
tudin- (seeLoNGiTUDR) + -ate + -ed.] Placed longi- 
tudinally. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist III. iii. 71 Their [sc. Gazelles’] 
horns are .. annulated or ringed round, at the same time, 
that there are longitudinated depressions running from the 
bottom to the point. 

f Longituraity. Obs.- ° [ad. late L. longi- 
turnitas, f. longiturn-us, f. longus Long.] Long 
duration or continuance. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Lemgitnrnity, continuance of Space. 

tLo*ngity. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. longitas, 
f. longus Long.] Length. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 12 [House-spiders’ eyes] in 
some were four., and in some eight, according to the pro- 
portion of their bulk, and longity of their legs. 
Longivifcy, obs. form of Longevity. 

+ Longlasting, sb. Obs. [f. Long adv. + 
Lasting vbl. j< 5 \] The fact of lasting a long time. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 67 pis sentence, pat 
all delitable hinges of pys world . . ben alle for longlastynge 
of durabilyte. 

Long-lasting, a. [See Long adv. 9.] That 
lasts a long time. 

1530 Palsgr. 317/2 Longe lastyng, perdurable. 1587 
Golding De Moi-nay xxx. (1617) 483 That when he had 
giuen his life in sacrifice for sin, he might see a longlasting 
seede. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 282 Gather not 
long-lasting Fruit till after Michaelmas. 1677 Gilpin 
Demonol , (1867) 217 When their sorrows are long-lasting 
and deep. 1886 C. Scott Sheep-farming 182 Long-lasting 
storms of frost and snow. 

Hence nong-lastixtgness. rare— 1 . 

*598 Ftaiuo, Lcnginguita,. .length of time, long lastingnes. 


LONG-LEG. 
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LONG-SHORE, 


Long-leg. 

+ 1. = B 0 PEESTIS I. Obs.~° 

1383 Higins Junius ’ Nomencl. 76 Buprestis , . . a venemous 
flie like a beetle, and hurtfull to cattell : a longe legge : a 
wag-leg. i6ti Cotgr. s.v. Bupreste . 1783 Ainsworth Lat, 
Diet. (Morell) r. s.v. Beetle. 

2. Long-legs. a. The stilt; the ‘long-legged 
plover ’. 

1713 Ray Syn. Avium 190 Himantopus Plinii Aldrov. . . 
Long-legs. 1803 G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (1833) 496 
Black-winged Stilt, Himantopus melanopterus . .Longlegs, 
Longshanks. 

b. = DADDY-LONG-LEGS. 

1806 Shaw Gen. Zool. VI. n. 374 This [Tipula] is popularly 
known by the title of Long-Legs. 

Longleg {Cricket) ; see Leg si. 6 c. 
Long-legged, a. Having long legs: used 
spec, in the names of some animals. 

1590 Shaks. Mids, N. n. it. 21 Hence you long-leg'd 
Spinners, hence. 1393 Chettle Kinde-harts Dr. (1841) 18 
Is it not absurde to see a long legd lubber pinned in a chayre 
tetc.]? 167 6 Bond. Gaz. No. 1079/4 They are shaped like 
a Moscovy Mallard, but larger and longer legg’d. 1717 
Berkeley Jrnl. Tour Italy 30 May in Fraser Life (1871) 
555 All the spiders except the long-legged ones bite. 1828 
Scott P. M. Perth xix, What could have brought down 
the lang-legged loons to do their bloody wark within burgh ? 
1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte Avier. Omith. III. 75 
Recurvirostra himantopus .. Long-legged plover. 1848 
Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 292 The 
Phalangia,. .or long-legged spiders. 1873 W. S. Hayward 
Love agst. World 14 A long-legged puppy. 

b. Naut. Of a ship : Drawing a great deal of 
water. 

1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 83 Those ships being, to make 
use of a nautical phrase, too long legged for the eastern 
yard. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 

Long-line. 

1. A deep-sea fishing-line. 

1876 Rep. Crab <$• Lobster Fisheries Scot. App. 1. 15 Every 
third hook on the long lines is baited with crabs. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 176 Long Lines, Hand Lines, 
..Deep Sea Lines. 1883 G. B. Goode Fish. Industry 
U. S. A. 13 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The much more general 
use of the trawl-line or long-line. 

2. attrib. a. Written or printed with long lines, 
b. Furnished with or using long-lines (sense 1 ). 

1735 Advt. in Whole Dttty Man , A Long-line Octavo 
Common-Prayer. 1849 Ticknor Sp, Lit. III. 16 The old 
long-line stanza. 1877 Holpsworth Sea Fisheries 79 Dog- 
fish are the great enemies of the long-line fishermen. 1894 
Pall Mall G. 5 Dec, 3/1 Scotch long-line boats were lent 
early this year to the Donegal fishermen, who were encou- 
raged to fish further out. 

Hence long-lining', fishing with long-lines. 

1877 Holdsworth Sea Fisheries 71 Long-lining from 
Grimsby is worked by means of large smacks. 188 $ St. 
James's Gaz, 28 Feb. 4/2^ Three fishermen have been 
drowned at Scarborough while long-lining. 

Long-lived (-laivd), a. Also 7 -lif»t. [f. 
Long a. + live, Life sb. + -ed 2. Often pronounced 
Ipglivd, as if etymologically parallel to smooth- 
spoken, etc.] Having a long life or existence ; 
living or lasting a long time ; longeval. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 570 Fader and moder 
honoure,_That thow maist be longe lyved, c 1423 Cursor M. 
1258 (Trim) Longe lyued am I in elde. 1333 Eden Treat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 22 They are long lyued and lyue euen 
vntyl an hundreth yeares of age. 1607 Walking-ton Opt, 
Ghsse 41 Little eyes denotate a large cheverill conscience 
...spacious breasted, long-lift. 1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. 
xx. ia Honour thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest 
he long-lived upon the earth. 1633 Earl Manch. Al 
Momio (1636) 176 Seldom is excellences in any kinde long 
lived. 1633 Walton Angler vii. 14a Bacon observes the 
Pike to be the longest lived of any fresh water fish. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. <y Card. 171 The Sea . . produces Animals 
..more sound, and longer-liv’d, than any of the other 
Elements. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 230 The 
lion ..is a very long-lived animal. 1883 Jefferies Story 
Heart i. (1891) rj The long-lived summer days dried and 
warmed the turf in the meadows. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 374 Chronic uncured melancholics ..are often long- 
lived. 

Hence Longliwedness, longevity. 

1872 Echo 27 Sept., The long-hvedness of the Mastai 
family. 1882 R. Adamson in Encycl, Brit. XIV. 789/2 If 
there can be discovered a reciprocating relation between 
the want of £all in animals and longliveaness. 

Long-living, a. [See Long adv. 9 .] That 
lives for a long time. 

138a WYcLtF/m.ix. 15 Thelongelyuendeand thewrshepe- 
fiill, c 1500 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 94 The langest leving men. 
1677 Galb Crt. Gentiles II. m, 157 The admired Wisdome 
of the long-living Fathers of the elder world, a 1680 Butler 
Rem. (1750). X,8 Another.. That, .in the Register of Fame 
Had enter'd his long-living Name. 1899 Daily News 24 May, 
Her Majesty comes, .of a long-living stock. 

Longly (ty'xjli), adv. Also 5 langly, 6-7 
longely. [f. Long a. + -ly K] 

+ 1. For a long while. = Long adv. 1 . Ohs. 

1340 Hampolb Pr. Consc. 3188 pe mast veniel syns sal J;ar 
bryn langly, Als wodde brinnes, j>at essaddeand hevy. a 1400 
Jpomedon (ed. KOlbing) 327/8 And whan they departed, 
eithre loked on othre so longly, that they left not, whilles 
oon might See that othre. 14. . Life Alexander MS, Line. 
A. i. 17 If. x (Halliw.) He kuelid doune on his kneesse, and 
bihelde Alexander in the yesage langly. *302 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) v. vii. 415 A man may desyre for to 
lyue longely for too amende his lyfe. 1306 Kalender of 
Skeph. F vij b, Father & mother thou shalt honour, end shaft 
lyue longely. 1381 Dfe Diary (Camden) x 1 Somewhat like 
the shrich of an owle but more longly drawn. 1396 


Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 170 Master, you look’d so longly 
on the maide, Perhaps you mark’d not what’s the pith of 
alL 1603 Sir E. Watson in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 238, I pray you .. deliver it to .. the Earl of 
Exceter with speed, for he longely looketh for it. 

2. At considerable length: said of speech or 
writing. Now Sc. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 222 To say longly or 
schorte, alle armes bare. _ 1333 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
Ser. I. 140 Lyk as the said artikill mair langlie proportis. 
1830 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 121 Don’t mind length, at least 
only write longly about yourself. 

3. To a considerable length (in space), rare. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont’s Oriat. 34 The bottom 

of the Sea, hath the Sand Quellem longly and largely laying 
open. 1871 Cooke Handbk. Brit. Fungi II. 761 Asci 
clavate, obtuse, longly pedicellate. 

Lo'ttg-ne&k. 

f 1. An earthenware retort or still with a long 
neck. Obs. 

1662 R. Mathew Unl. Alch. cxii. 183 Take good Copperas 
. .beat it to powder, put it in long necks, lute fast, and draw 
it with judgement. X684 Boyle Porousn. Anim. # Solid 
Bod. v. 90. X734 P. Shaw Chem. Lett. (1755) 432 This 
Matter may now be put into a well coated Long-Neck, and 
worked with care in a Reverberatory Furnace. 1763 W. 
Lewis Comm. Phil. Techn. 13 Distillation in coated glass 
retorts, earthen retorts, or longnecks. 

2. A local name for birds having a long neck, 

e. g. the bittern, the heron, the pin-tailed duck. 

1864 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds , Long-neck,. . Common 

Bittern. Botarus stellaris. 188a Field. Naturalist 44 
Locally, the heron is called ‘crane’ or ‘long-neck’. 1890 
Century Diet, (citing G. Trumbull 1888), Longneck, the 
pintail duck, Dafila acuta. 

Long-necked, a. Having a long neck (in 
various senses) : used spec, in the names of some 
animals. 

c 1603 Drayton Man in Moone 203 The long neck'd Heron 
there waching by the brim. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2422/4 
A slender Horse, 3 years old, . . long neck’d, thick jaw’d. 
1707 Curios, in Husb . Card. 337 A long-neck’d Vial, like 
a Matrass. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 27 The thing goes 
off with small damage to even a long-necked purse. 1854 
A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 69 Long-necked Tortoises 
(1 Chelydidse ). 1890 Dally News 27 Sept. 2/1 The long-necked 
will rejoice to learn that collars are higher than ever. 1894 
Cosmopolitan XVI. 344 Gracefully long-necked plesiosauri. 
Longness (Ifrjnes). Now rare. [OE. Ian guys, 

f. Icing Long a. + -nys -ness.] Length (in various 
senses); long continuance; fprotractedness, delay. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. II. 408 Bradnyss, langnyss, heahnyss 
and deopnyss. 1340 Ayenb. 105 pet uerste word ous ssewej> 
pe langnesse of his eurebleuinge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xvm. xxi, (1495) 781 The Camelion is a beest lyke 
to the Cocadryll and is dyuers oonly in crokydnesse of 
the backe and in longnesse of the tayll. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans , Her. Cvijb, And it be dyuidid after the longnes 
or after the brodenes. 1379 Fenton Guicciard. (16x8) 
250 The affaires betweene Caesar and the French King 
proceeded with so great a longnesse. 1387 Golding De 
Mornny Pref. 9, I shall sometimes be long, and perad- 
venture tedious to the Reader, . . But . . in this longnesse of 
mine, I straine my nature to apply myselfe to all men. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farms 475 The longnesse of 
time will become tedious. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat. in. via. 148 It is shineing, indifferently hard, round 
behind, with some longness. 1684 H, More Answer 254 
The longness of the time. 1841 Latham Eng. Lang. vi. 128 
The Longness or Shortness of a Vowel or Syllable is said to 
be its Quantity. 1890 Temple Bar July 431 She had a 
curious, opium-like perception of time’s longness. 

Loug'-nosed, a. Having a long nose: used 
spec, in the names of some animals. 

1332 Hulogt, Longe nosed, acronasus. 1591 Percivall 
Sp. Diet., Narigudo, long nosed, Nasutns. 1680 Wood Life 
14 June, The servitor is tall, long-nosed, flowing hair and 
slow speech. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull in. vi, A little 
long-nosed thin man. 1802 Binglky Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 
5o8The Long-nosed Tapir. X87 , Cassell’s Nat. Hist. I. 88 
The Long -nosed Monkey. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 
327 h Copious draughts of saki, which steamed in a long- 
nosed pot overlaid with dragons. 

Longo'bard (lfj'ggdba.id'), sb. and a. [ad.L. 
Longobard-i (see Lombard).] = Lombard. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' A nn. ri. x. (1622) 48 The Sem- 
nones and the Longobards tooke part. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 
(1837) 1 . 153 The barbarous Goths and Longobards. X707 
Chamberlayne St. Gt, Brit. lit. iii. 274 The Laws of the 
Longobards. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 147 Luitprandus . . 
the most illustrious of the Longobard kings. 1902 Union 
Mag. May 214/2 There is no single trace of the real Gothic 
or Longobard style. 

So Longofca •reliant., Lombard; Longoba'rdio 
a., Lombardic. 

_ X846 Grote Greece IT. i. xx. 113 note, The Longobardic law 
is the most copious of all the barbaric codes in its provisions 
respecting marriage. 1877 W. Jonhs Finger-ring 85 A large 

f old thumb-ring . . on which is engraved the letter E of 
.ongobardic form. x88o R. R. Anderson tr. Rydberg's 
Tad. Mythol. 67 From that day the Vinnillians were called 
Longobardians — that is to say long-beards. 

Long robe. [Cf. F. ‘gens de robbe longue , 
Lawyers, Clerkes , Professors of Artes, &c.’(Cotgr.). ] 
Put symbolically for : The legal profession ; esp. 
in gentlemen , men , members of the long robe =» 
lawyers, barristers. Also occas. *= The priesthood 
or ministry. (Cf. Gown sb. 4 b.) 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 , 231 The first man of the long robe 
that deuised parks as well for these bores, as for other deere 
and sauage beasts, was Fulvius Lippinus. 1642 G. Moun- 
tagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 292 The 
Houses . . have likewise appointed a Committee of the long 


robe to declare how the King ought, .by the law to pass 
those Ordinances. x68o Honest Cavalier 6, 1 believe there 
never was more worthy and Loyal Men under the Long 
Robe, than there is in this Age. 1712 Arbuthnot John 
Bull 1. xii, They were the aversion 01 the Gentlemen of the 
Long Robe, and at perpetual war with all the country 
attorneys. 1762 Foote Orators 1. Wks. 1799 I. 200 The 
two orders of the long robe next demand our attention. 
1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 42 A source of much profit to 
the gentlemen of the long robe. 1873 Punch 25 Dec. 266/2 
The long-lived gentlemen of the surplice and the long robe. 
*t*.b. Xiong-robe-man, a lawyer, barrister. Obs. 
1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xv. 251 He. .entertaines a 
Justice of grave carriage, . . Perswading the Long-robe-men, 
and his daughter. 1639 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 434 All 
the eminent long-robe-men, except Turner and Terriil, were 
absent, in respect of the change of the Chair. 

Long run, lo ng-run. (Also Sc. lang run, 
langrin.) Phr. in the long run, in earliest use 
•\at {the) long run, occas. fon, \upon the longrun : 
in the end ; when things have run their full course ; 
as the ultimate outcome of a series of vicissitudes. 
(Cf. F. h la longue.) In the Sc. examples : At last, 
at the end. 

1627 T. Carter Plain Expos. 117 (F. Hall) At the long run. 
1656 Cromwell Speech 17 Sept., They [the discontented] 
must end at the interest of the Cavalier at the long run. 

1669 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 

I. 459 At long run he will make his fortune. x68x T. Flat- 
man Heraclitus Ridens No. 1 (1713) I._ 4 There is neither 
Honour nor Estate to be got by Rebellion at the long run. 
172a Ramsay Three Bonnets hi. 31 At langrun Bawsy 
raik’d his een. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. n. xxviii. 205 
Prudence and steadiness will always succeed in the long 
run better than folly and inconsiderateness. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 18 July i, Humphry is certainly the north star 
to which the needle of her affection would have pointed at 
the long run. 1804 Mar. Edgeworth Contras t ix, At the 
long run, these fellows never thrive. 1806 Jamieson’s Pop. 
Ball, I. 293 At langrin, wi’ waxin and fleechin’,. .She knit 
up her thrum to his wab. a 1814 Manoeuvring 11. i. in New 
Brit. Theatre II. 89 That is but a bad way on the long run. 
1818 Colebrooke huport Colon. Corn 101 Upon the long 
run, a mean value is received for the average of crops. 
1824 Bentham Bk. Fallacies Wks. 1843 II. 426 .To labour 
at the long-run under an imputation that is not just. 184a 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 156 Compromises never are found to 
answer, I think, in the long run. 1853 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdant 
Green 1. vii, He’ll find it all right m the long-run. 1898 
L. Stephen Stud. Biogr. I. v. 178 To speak freely and 
openly is no doubt the best rule in the long-run. 

So t Dong-rtamixig, in the same use. 

1328 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 48 Their interrupcion Shall 
tourne to their destruccion At longe runnynge fynally. 
x66x Baxter Mor. Prognost. 1. xcv. 23 As knowing, that at 
long-running, its only Truth that will stand upper-most. 

1670 — Cure Ch. Div. 150 At the long running, the wound 
will be found to be increased, and the cure the harder 
because of the delay. 

Longs, adv. and prep. Now Sc. or dial. Also 5 
longes, 6 /vr. langia, -ous, 9 Sc. langs. [f. Long 
+ adverbial s. Cf, MHG. langes some time before ; 
Du. langs prep., along.] 
f A. adv. Long (ago). Obs. 
c 1450 Lonehch Grail lii. 748, I Entrede Into 3owre 
Castel Not longes Agon. 

B. prep. Along, alongside. 

[c 1275 Lay. 19677 In langes [c 1203 on longen] j>ane strete.] 
1313 Douglas /Ends in. iv. 134 And, langis the channel,.. 
The Actiane gemmis and sportis did assay. Ibid. vii. xii. 
100 Thai that duellis langis the chyll river Of Anyene, 1335 
Aberdeen Reg. XV. 639 (Jam.) Als gud hagyng throucht 
the cloiss & langous the hous syd. 18. . D. Nicolson MS. 
Coll. Caithness ll-'ords (E, D. D.), Langs, along. 
Longsaddle, -settle, vars. Langsemle dial. 
Longsaugb, variant of Lungsought. 
Longshanks (V’rjjEepks). [See Shank j 3 .] 

1. A nickname given to Edward 1 of England on 
account of his long legs. 

[13.. P. de Langtoft Chron. (Rolls) II. 284 Lewelin..& 
David son frere, unt perdu manantie, Cil od le lunge jambes 
de tut est seisie. 1 1306 Pol. Songs (Camden) 223 Whil him 
lasteth the lyf with the longe snonkes. 1336 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 4 Kynge Edward the furst, that was 
callyd kinge Edward with the longsliangkes.] 1390 Mar- 
lowe Edw. II, m. ii. 12 Great Edward Longshanks' issue. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scat. vi. 342 Edward 
King of Ingland frome his lang leggis callid Lang-schankis. 
1603 Drayton Barons’ Wars n. xxx. 34 Great Lancaster. . 
Canst thou thy oath to Longshancks thus forget ? a x66x 
Fuller Worthies, Westminster (i8rx) II. 104 He was 
surnamed Longshanks, his step being another man’s stride. 

2. A Stilt or long-legged plover. 

18x7 T. Forster Observ. Nat. Hist. Swallow 86 Cha- 
radrlm himantopus, Longleggedplover, Longshanks, or 
Longlegs, 1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte Amer. Ornith. 
III. 77 The name by which this bird is known on the sea- 
coast is the stilt or tilt, or long-shanks. 

Lo*ng-shore, attrib. phr. {sb.) [Aphetic f. 

Alongshore.] 

I. Existing on or frequenting the shore ; found or 
employed along the shore. 

Often contemptuous as applied to men. 

1822 Blackw. M ag. XL 432 note, The functions of a Long- 
shore lawyer. 1837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 72 St. ThomtS Is 
not thought healthy the whole year through, because the 
‘ long-shore winds’., are more felt. 1837 Marry at Dog-fiend 
xiv, Sort of half-bred, long-shore chap. 1835 Kingsley 
Westw. Ho! i. (1881) I. xx Your rascally longshore vermin, 
who get five pounds out of this captain, and ten out of 
that, and let him. sail without them after all. x888 Argosy 
Apr. 277 Within easy reach of the coast, where the ‘long 
shore ’ herrings abound. 
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2. sb. A longshoreman, rare. 

1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago I. 82 Out of the way you 
loafing long-shores ! 

Lo ngshoreman, [f. prec. + Man sb.] One 
■who frequents, or is employed along, the shore; 
e.g. a man engaged in loading and unloading 
cargoes, or in fishing for oysters, etc. along the 
shore. 

18. . Mrs. H. E. Spofford Pilot’s Wife, He would sooner 
turn longshoreman and sweep a crossing. 1883 Chamb. 
Jnil. 20 Jan. 33/2 His [the old-fashioned sailor’s] oaths 
were appalling to ’long-shore men. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. III. xc. 234 The longshore men, ..an important 
element in this great port, and a dangerous element wher- 
ever one finds them. 

+ laOHg-side, a. Obs. [For earlier long and 
side ; cf. Side a.] Of garments : Long and sweeping. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 11. i, Thast beene so us'd 
to wide long side things, that.. I shall have the waste of 
my Dublet lie upon my buttocks, a 1653 Gouge Comm. 
Heb. vii. (165s) 150 Runners.. use to gird up their long-side 
garments. 

t Long-sided, a. Obs. Having long sides. 

14.. Ragman Roll 72 in Hazlitt E.P.P.{ 1864) 72 And 
at revell for to se yow hoppe, Ys joy y-now so ye your 
lyggus streyne ; Ye lade longe sydyde as a loppe. 1664 
Butler Hud. n. i. 45 There is a tall long-sided Dame (But 
wondrous light) ycleped Fame. 

Long-sighted, a. 

1. Having 'long sight’ (see Long a. 18 ); capa- 
ble of distinguishing objects clearly at a distance 
but not close at hand ; hypermetropic. 

c 1790 Imison Sch. Art 1. 208 The short-sighted, .can dis- 
tinguish much smaller objects than long-sighted people. 
1829 Nat. Philos., Optics xvii. 46 (U. K. S.) When the eye 
loses the power of accommodating itself to near objects, the 
person is said to be longsighted. 1833 N. Arnott Physics 
(ed. s) II. 228 After middle age, most persons become more 
or less long-sighted. 1869 H. Ussher in Eng. M eck. 10 Dec. 
295/2 He is long-sighted looking forward and short-sighted 
looking upward. 

2. jig. Able to see far ahead ; having great fore- 
sight; far-seeing. 

1791 Gibbon A utobiog. (1896) 341 note, The. judicious lines 
in which Pope answers the objection of his long-sighted 
friend. 1853 Grote Greece n. xcv. XII. 443 Throughout 
the whole career of Demosthenes .. we trace the same com- 
bination of earnest patriotism with wise and long-sighted 
policy. 1901 Speaker 3 Nov. 204/2 Such a city would have 
been distinguished for long-sighted prudence. 

Hence X.ong'si'g'litadness. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. <$• Exp. Philos. II. xvii. 295 Long- 
sightedness may be acquired : for. .those that are habituated 
to look at remote objects, are generally long-sighted. 183a 
Nat. Philos., Acc. Newt. Opt. t. 3 (U. K. S.) He showed that 
those defects which are called long-sightedness, and short- 
sightedness, proceeded from too small or too great a refracting 
power in the eye. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel vii. 423 To 
discern their [events] purport and tendencies from the first, 
is the province of human long-sightedness. 

Longsome (Vrjsam), a. Now chiefly dial. 
and arch. Forms: 1 longsum, 1 - 4 , 6 Sc. lang- 
sum, (2 lonsum, 6 Sc. layngsum, 7 longsom), 
6 - longsome, Sc. langsome. [OE. langsum, f. 
lang Long a. + -sum -some. Cf. OS. langsam 
(Du. langzaam), OLIG.,MHG. lancsam (G. lang- 
sam).] Long, lengthy; long-lasting; esp. tediously 
long ; f tardy, dilatory, slow. 

Beowulf (Gr.) 134 Wass \reet xewin to strang, la<S and long- 
sum. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 2x0 J>onne seo ungefelde 
aheardung ]yere lifre to langsum wyro. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 
in pa. dusian him sculen efre adredan elles ne bi 3 his 
rixlunge ne fest ne lonsum, c 1300 Cursor M. 28471, I haue 
halden quen i was sett langsum setes at my mete, c 1373 AY. 
Leg. Saints xxvii. (.1 lachor) 1237 It ware langsum for to say 
the wondir j>at god in he way wrocht. 1313 Douglas AEneis 
iv. Prol.133 Quhatis, hot turraent,allhis langsumfair, Begun 
with feir, and endit in dispair? 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1838) II. 3 With soir travell than baith with barne and wyfe, 
Richt mony da leidand ane langsum lyfe. 1363 W1N3ET 
Four S coir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 60 We ar offendit be 
his layngsum delay. 1573 Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew 
Posies 99 A Lampe..With oyle and weecke to last the 
longsome night. 1399 Jas. I BacriA. Auipop (1603) 118 Take 
no longsome workes in hande, for distracting you from 
your calling, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 401 To 
demonstrate this in particulars, were a long-some task. 
1661-z Marvf.ll Corr. xxxiv. Wks. 1872-3 II. 78 You may 
perhaps think us longsome in giuing you an account of 
your businesse. c 1704 Prior Henry f Emma 371 We 
tread with weary steps the longsome plain. 1728 Ramsay 
Lure ss She is not langsome In taking captives. 1842 
Mrs. F. Trollope Visit Italy I. i. 4 The longsome interval 
between leaving Paris and arriving at Lyons. 1859 Helps 
Friends in C. Ser. 11. II. ii. 27 Men contrive to make their 
pleasures as dull, longsome, and laborious as any part of 
their daily task-work. 1861 W. Barnes in Moan. Mag. 
June 133 Many a cheek has been paled, .by longsome hours 
of over-work. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 87 The way there 
was a little longsome. 

Longsomely (ty’gssmli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 OE. langsumlice (Sweet).] + For long; 
+ tardily ; lengthily and tediously. 

1436 Sir G. Have Law of Amts (S. T. S.) 301 That thai 
may nocht endure the weris langsumly. c 1610 Sir J. Mkl- 
Vil Mem. (1683) 135 As he was making his preparations too 
longsomly and slowly in Dundie. 1834 Q. Rev. L. 327 
[They] expatiate so ‘longsomely’ on com, currency, or 
corporations, that [etc.]. 

XiO Ugsomeness. [f. as prec. + -NE 88 .] Tedious 
lengthiness ; + tardiness (At.). 
a 1000 Ags. Ps. xx. 4 (Spelman) Langsumnysse da^a. 


1S97 Jas. I Dmmonot. 18 Considering the long-somenesse of 
the labour [etc.]. 1601 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 57 Such 
was the longsomenes of Returne, and the badness of the 
time at that instant. 1687 in Shields Fait/if. Contend. (1780) 
289 We. .must intreat your favour, .for our longsomeness in 
sending. 1834 Q. Rev. L. 527 The first, .of these objections 
is the length of the Sunday morning service— the ‘ long- 
someness', as Archdeacon Berens terms it. 1887 Sat. Rev. 

1 Jan. 19 A pretty scene, but superfluous, and producing no 
other effect than that of longsomeness. 

Longsought, variant of Lungsought. 
t XiCmgst, prep. Obs. Also 6 longest, Ac. 
langest. [Aphetic f. Alongst.] Along. 

a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S. T..S.) II. 163 
They sould. .gang langest the cost to Sanctandrois and syne 
toCouper. 1585BURUOGH Jr-nl. in Leycester Corr. (Camden) 
464 With these 4 vessells my lord and the rest passed from 
Flushinge. .longest by 2 fly-boates of warr, ..into Midle- 
broughe havon. 1391 Greene Farew. to Folly (1617) D3b, 
Her shape was passing tall, Diana-like, when longst the 
Lawnes she goes. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas l i. 16 But 
’longst the snore with sails of Faith must coast. <11649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 22 When Venus, 
longst that plain, This Parian Adon saw. 

Long standing. 

1. Continuance for a long time in a settled and 
recognized position, rank, etc. Chiefly in phr. of 
long standing. 

1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. xxix. (1631) 36 Their discent 
. .from families of long standings. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 
(C.P.S.) 83 This Fair therefore is an Ancient thing, of long 
standing. 1713 Guardian (1756) I. xxix. 124 Mothers of 
long standing, undesigning maids, and contented widows. 
1833 Hr. M artin eau Berkeley 1. ii. 24 A favorite of longer 
standing was in everybody’s thoughts forat least three weeks. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxi v, Thomas is a friend of mine, 
of rather long-standing. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. 
IY. 353 Between him and the licensers there was a feud of 
long standing. 

2. attrib. or compound adj. 

1871 James Duty <$• Doctrine 20 The afflictions of many 
upright, deserving, poor, long-standing curates. 1878 Brown- 
ing Poets Croisic cxxxii, La Rogue.. Had a long-standing 
little debt to pay. 1888 Burgon Twelve Gd. Men II. xi. 336 
He determined to carry into effect a long-standing wish to 
have a parish ‘ Mission ’. 1898 A llbutt's Syst. M ed. V. 655 
It [i. e. splenic enlargement] is greatest in long-standing 
cases. 1900 Longman! s Mag. Dec. 139 They had a long- 
standing account to settle with these bush heathen. 

Longstwayes, -wise: see Longways, -wise. 
Long sufferance, arch. =next. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 109 Longanimitie, y l is 
longe suffraunce. 1526 Tindale Rom. ii. 4 Despisest thou 
the riches off his .. longe sufferance [1611 long suffering]? 
1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Commination , Obstinate 
synners . . which despised the goodnesse, pacience, & long 
sufferaunce of god [so in 1532-1662]. 1621 Ainsworth 

Annot. Pentat., Gen. vi. 3 This long-sufferance of God the 
Apostle mentiotieth in 1 Pet. 3. 19, 20. 1667 Milton P. L. 

iii. 198 This my long sufferance and my day of grace. 
C1776 Washington in Bancroft Hist. U. S. (1876) VI. lviL 
496 The long-sufferance of the army is almost exhausted. 
1813 Scott Rokeby iv. xxiv, Long-sufferance is one path 
to heaven. 1864 Tennyson En. A rden 467 Trying his truth 
and his long-sufferance. 

Long-suffering, sb. Patient endurance of 
provocation or trial ; longanimity. 

1526 Tindale Gal. v. 22 The frute off the sprete is, love, 
ioye, peace, longe sufferynge [so Coverdale ; Luther has 
langmilthigkeit ]. ? 1529 — Frol, to Exod. (1884) 162 Marke 
the longesoferinge and softe pacience of Moses. 1307 J. 
Payne Royal Exch. 39 Cease thy admirations on Gods 
longe suffrings and providens, neyther mervell..why God 
delayeth his help, 1611 Bible Rom. ii. 4. a 1729 J. Rogers 
19 SermA 1735) 351 His Forbearance and Long-suffering will 
not endure for ever. 1834 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1835) 
I. viii. 154 Napoleon, who was by no means distinguished 
for meekness and long-suffering. r86o Trench Seme. Westm. 
Abb. xxx. 339 Long-suffering, or slowness to anger. 

Long-suffering, a. Bearing provocation or 
trial with patience. 

1335 Coverdale Exod. xxxiv. 6 Lorde Lorde, God, merci- 
ful! and gracious, and longe sufferinge. xfiit Bible 2 Pet. 
iii. 9 The Lorde. .is long-suffring to vs-ward. 1687 Dryden 
Hind $ P. Hi. 276 And grant ungrateful friends alengthened 
space To implore the remnants of long-suffering grace. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 . 269 They showed them- 
selves .. as brave and skilful in war as they had been mild 
and long-suffering in peace, i860 Pusey Min. Proph.yw 
God can be long-suffering, because He can, whenever He 
sees good, punish. 1900 Speaker 8 Sept. 613/1 Henry the 
Sixth’s longsuffering Queen rested here awhile. 

Hence I»ongsu'fferiitgly adv. 

1891 L. Keith Lost Illusion I. iii. 54 Priscilla bore.. long- 
sufferingly with this mild pursuit. 

Long sword. Obs. exc. Hist. A sword with 
a long cutting blade. Often fig. or allusive. 
Also transl. of the cognomen (AF. Longespei) of 
William, son of Henry II and Fair Rosamond. 

1593 G, Harvey Pierce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 129 
Shall I. .tell thee, where thyslashing Long-sword commeth 
short ? 1399 Massinger, etc. Old Law iii, ii, Here’s long- 

sword., your last weapon. 1607 Middleton Phoenix Fib, 
A Writ of Delay, Long-sword. Scandala Magnatum, Backe- 
sword. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xvih. 170 With Long-sword 
the braue sonne of heautious Rosamond. <11616 Beaum. & 
Fl. Coxcomb v. i, Provide pen and inke to take their Con- 
fessions, and my long sword, I cannot tell what danger wee 
may meete with. 

Long-tail. 

1. A long-tailed animal, formerly a dog or horse 
with the tail uncut. Cut and long-tail : see Cut 
ppl. a. 9 ; fig. in the sense ‘ riff-raff ’ (cf. quot. 
a 1 700 here and Bob-tail). 


f 


1373-1699 [see Cut ppl. a. 0]. 1602 end Pt. Return fr. 
Parnctss. iv. i. 1509 He hath bestowed an ounce of Tobacco 
vpon vs, and as long as it lasts, come cut and long-taile, 
weele spend it as liberally for his sake, a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Riff-raff,. .Tagrag and Long-tail. 1863 Daily 
Tel. 17 Oct. 5/1 Ten brace more or less of ‘longtails’ [— 
pheasants]. 1000 Westm. Gaz. 20 June 4/2 The farmer 
wants to sell his horse as a ‘long-tail’, and the military 
authorities would prefer not to receive it till it is five 
or six. 

b. A long-tailed duck. 

1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds II. 189 Heralda, or the 
long-tails. 

2. A nickname for : fa. A native of Kent. Obs. 

In allusion to the jocular imputation that the people of 
Kent had tails (cf. quot. a 1661) ; the French made the same 
accusation against Englishmen generally. 

[1617 Moryson I tin. in. S3 The Kentish men of old were 
sayd to have tayles, because trafficking in the Low-Coun- 
tries, they never paid full, .hut still left some part unpaid.] 
1628 Robin Goodfellow, his mad Prankes (Percy Soc.) 4 
They ever after were called Kentish Long-tayles. Ibid. 5 
Truly, sir, sayd my hoastesse, I thinke we are called Long- 
tayles, by reason our tales are long, that we use to passe 
the time withall, and make our selves merry. 1656 Sir J. 
M ennis & J. Smith Musa-rum Delicias 7 Which still stands 
as a Monument, Call’d Long-taile, from the Man of Kent. 
1639 Howell Lex., Eng. Prov. 21 Essex Calfs, Kentish 
Long-tails, Yorkshire Tikes. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Kent (1811) I. 486 ‘ Kentish Long-Tailes'.. .It happened 
in an English Village where Saint Austin was preaching, 
that the Pagans therein did beat and abuse both him and 
his associates, opprobriously tying Fish-tails to their back- 
sides ; in revenge whereof an impudent Author relateth . . 
how such Appendants grew to the hind-parts of all that 
Generation. 1701 T. Brown Advice in Coll. Poems 104 
We, the Long Heads of Gotham, ..To the Long-Tails of 
Kent, by these Presents send Greeting, 
b. A Chinaman. 

1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

3. Tobacco-manuf. 

1839 ‘Joseph Fume' Paper on Tobacco 119 The manu- 
facturers tried them with a sample of returns under the 
name of long-tails. 

4. attrib. = next. 

1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 327 Longtail Tit 
( Pams Caudatus). 1835 Ogilvie, Suppl., Long-tail, a. 
Having the tail uncut, as a dog. 

Long-tailed, a. 

1. Having a long tail. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 17 Ane lang taild heist and 
grit with all. 1567 Glide <$• Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 202 Thair 
lang taillit gowne. 1718 Prior Solomon 1. 178 The crested 
snake, and long-tailed crocodile. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
v, The striped waistcoat, long-tailed coat, and low top-boots. 
1896 Peterson Mag. Jan. 62/1, I shall have it printed in the 
old-fashioned way, long-tailed s and all. 1897 Mary Kings- 
ley W. Africa 198 Long-tailed Adooma canoes, 
b. spec, in names of animals. 

1752 J. Hill Hist. Animals 544 The long-tailed Felis, with 
pencilled ears. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) II. 307 Long 
tailed Duck. 1774 G. White Selbome xli. 106 The delicate 
long-tailed titmouse. 1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte Amer. 
Omitk. III. 233 Anas glad alls. .Long-tailed duck. 1868 
Wood Homes without H. xiii. 232 Long-tailed Humming 
Bird (Trochilus polytmus). 1899 Westm. Gaz. 13 Sept. 1/3 
Another beautiful butterfly — the long-tailed blue. 

2. Of words: Having a long termination. -[Also 
applied to a long-winded speech, jocular. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 16 Thir lang tailit vordis, con- 
turbabuntnr,. .innumerabilibus. <11670 Spalding Troub. 
Ckas. J (Spalding Club 1851) II. 262 It is said this long 
taillit supplicatioun wes weill hard of by the bretheren of 
the general assembly. 1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 87 
Hard long-tailed words drawn from the Greek and Latin 
languages. 1817 J. H. Frere /s’. Arthur 1. vi, With long- 
tailed words in osity and alien. 1834 Mrs. M. Holmes 
Tempest 4- Sunshine 20 She was so heartily tired of its long 
tailed verbs. 1902 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. 6/3 Would not the 
combination — Demont-Breton-Worms-Baretta — be a little 
long-tailed, say, for a visiting card? 

Long Tom. 

1. A name for a gun of large size and long range. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Long Tom, or Long Tom 

Turks, pieces of lengthy ordnance for chasers, &c. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 13 Apr. 5/1 One of the white twins, familiarly 
known as ‘Long Toms’, from the Camperdown barbette. 
1900 Daily News 7 Mar. 2/6 Four ‘ Long Toms ’, or Canet 
guns of the type known as the ‘ 153 long’. 

2. A kind of gold-washing cradle. 

1835 F. Marryat Mtns. <5- Molehills xiv. 262 They [miners] 
return to their camps and long toms [ fooi-n . gold washers], 
1874 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 18. 1890 Golden 
South 166 The real ‘Long Tom’ or cradle was a narrow 
trough filled with earth, into which water flowed ; the cradle 
was rocked, and the gold washed from the earth fell into a 
tin dish. 

3. dial. A name for certain animals (see quots.) . 
1834 Miss. Baker Northampt. Gloss., Long Tom, the 

long-tailed titmouse, Parvus caudatus. 1883 E. P. Ramsay 
Food Fishes N. S. Wales 29 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) There are 
three or four species of Belone on our coast, all known under 
the name of ‘ Long Toms ’ by the fishermen. 

Lo'llg-tongue. A person or thing with a 
* long tongue . 

1. a. A small bird of the Cape of Good Hope. 
? Obs. b. dial. The wryneck. 

1731 .Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 155 There is a 
little bird at the Cape for which I know no other name than 
what the Cape Europeans give it, which is Long Tongue. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) III. 937 The long-tongue isabout 
the size of a bull-finch, and.his tongue is not only very long, 
but said to be as hard as iron. 1837 Macgillivray Hist. 
Brit. Birds III. 100 The Wryneck. Emmet-hunter. Long- 
tongue. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 592/2 The Wryneck is 
the. . Long-Tongue, .of the modern British. 



LONG-TONGUED. 

2 . A chatterer, blab. J 

■'^B47 In Halliwell. sZfiN. W. Line. Gloss., Long-tongue, 
(i) a tale-bearer. 

Long-tongued, a. Having a * long tongue ’ ; 
having much to say ; chattering, babbling. 

1353 Respnblica. (Brandi) in. vi. 84 A daughter eke he hath 
* .As vnhappie a longtounged girle as can be. 1593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI, n. ii. 102 Why how now long-tongued Warwick, 
dare you speak? 1602 How Choose Good Wife G 3, She 
blusht & said that long tongu’d men would tell. 1737 
Ramsav Sc. Prav. (1797) 56 Lang tongu’d wives gae lang 
wi* bairn. 1818 Scott Old Mori, vi, The foul fa' ye. .for a 
lang-tongued wife. 1880 Miss Brapdon Just as l am x'ti, 
You didn’t ought to give heed to a long-tongued fellow like 
Jebb, a man that must be talking. 

Longue, obs. form of Lung. 

II Longueur (longoi). [Fr.= length.] Alengthy 
or tedious passage of writing. 

1821 Byron Juan m. xcvii, I know that what our neigh- 
bours call * longueurs (We’ve not so good a word, but have 
the thing,).. Form not the true temptation which allures 
The reader. 1887 Bowden Life Shelley I. v. 183 Admir- 
able moralists, no doubt, were Fenelon and Marmontel, hut 
there are longueurs in their writings. 

Longueville (loiigv/l). Also Lorigsvil. [Prob. 
from the surname Longu&ville ; for its existence in 
Scotland cf. Henry’s Wallace x. 789.] The name 
of a kind of pear. 

1S83 J, Reid Seals Gardener (1756) rot No Pear holds 
well on it [the quince], that I have tried, excepting the Red 
Pear, Achan, and Longevil. 1817 P, Neill Horticulture 
in Edin. F.ncycl. (1830) XL 21 1/2 The Longuevllle is very 
generally spread over the northern part of Britain, where 
aged trees of it exist in the neighbourhood of ancient 
monasteries. 

Long-waisted, a. 

1 . Having a long waist, as a person, a ship, etc. 
1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 183 Slender, long- wasted, and 
not corpulent. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode in. ii, It 
makes me show long-waisted, and, I think, slender. 1694 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2965/4 A young Bay Mare,.. long wasted 
and weak Pasturn. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. 
214 Her long-waisted pigeon-breasted gown. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. III. 589 The thorax appears to he unduly 
long and narrow, and the patients describe themselves as 
1 long-waisted ’. 

f a. Jig. Easy ; loose. Obs. 

1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 24, I shall.. borrow a little of 
their [women’s] loose tongue Liberty, and mispend a word or 
two upon their long-wasted, but short-skirted patience. 
<21658 Cleveland Lenten Litany 1. iv. From a Parliament 
long-wasted Conscience, Libera nos , &c. — Square Cap iv, 
Next comes the Puritan in a Wrought-Cap, With a long- 
wasted Conscience towards a Sister. 

f Longway. Obs. rare. [f. Long a. + Wat.] 
A long road or causeway. 

1627 in Crt, <5- Times Chas. I (1848) I. 293 They took, the 
English at an advantage, when they were engaged in a 
narrow longway, going towards the bridge of the Isle de 
1’Oye. 

Longways (VqwJ'z), adv. Also 7 longst- 
wayes. [f. Long a. + Way sb. with adverbial j.] 
In' the direction of the length of a thing ; longwise, 
lengthways; longitudinally. 

1588 A. Perne Will in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
I. 28 The Colledge Librairie. .to be newe builded at the 
east end of the Masters Lodginge longewayes towardes the 
Streate. 1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. xli. (1631) 181 
Man. .his definition must be a creature with two legs made 
long-way es. 1639 T. de Gray Compl. Horsem. 91 Give fire 
to the spaven both longst-wayes and crosse-wayes. 1683 
Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing xxiv, T* 7 He Folds a sheet 
of the Paper he is to Work long- ways, and broad-ways. 
1705 A. van Leuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1844 The 
Bark of the said Wood can’t he stripp’d off longways. 1831 
T. Hope Ass. Origin Man II. 399 Uneven bearing of the 
sole both longways and broadways. 1847 Grote Greece 11. 
liii. (1862) IV. 486 A channel through it long-ways from end 
to end. 1899 Daily News 13 Dec. 8/3 To have alternately 
to hold the book up longways and sideways. 

+ b, quasi -prep. Obs. 

1656 Finett For. Ambass. 11 Another Table placed long- 
waves the chamber. 

Long-winded, a. 

1 . Capable of continuing in action for a long 
time without being out of breath ; long-breathed. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, In. ill. 181 One poore peny-worth 
of Sugar-candie to make thee long-winded. 1608 Bay 
Humour out of breath iv. G, Pa, Are you in . breath, my 
Lord ? Hort. As a bruers horse, and as long-winded. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 300 A cold, long-winded native of the deep. 
1758 Mickmakis -J Maricheetsgj Men that pretend to foretel 
futurity ..by frightful and long-winded howlings. .1870 
Dickens E. Drood xn, I am. younger and longer-winded 
than you. 1870 Emerson Soc. <$■ Solti., Farming Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 57 This hard work will always he done by , , men 
of endurance,-~deep-chested, long-winded, tough. 
fig. 1708 Ockley Saracens (1848) 522 That every one 
might make preparation for a war which.. would be more 
long-winded than the former, 
b. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Longwinded Whistlers , 
chase-guns. 

2 . Of persons : Given to lengthy speaking or 
writing ; characterized by tedious lengthiness in 
speech, or dilatoriness in action. Of their speech, 
etc.: Tediously long; of a tedious or wearisome 
length. 

1589 Hay any W ark 48 Thou are longer winded then Beane 
lohn is. 1652 Cottkrell tr. Cassandra m, (1676) 41 Such 
a long-winded Discourse. 1606 Prior Secretary 8 For her, 


a long-winded Discourse. 1696 Prior Secretary 8 For her, 
neither visits, nor parties at tea, Nor the long-winded cant of 


a dull refugee, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Long-winded 
Pay-master, one that very slowly. .Paies, 1741 tr .D'Argens' 
Chinese Lett. iv. 22 The French Tradesmen are incapable 
of entering upon such long-winded Methods to favour their 
Commerce. 1764 Mem . G. P Salmanazar 230 A long- wi nded 
and multifarious dissimulation, 1769 Burse; Corn (1844) I. 
171, I am no great friend, in general, of long-winded per- 
formances, 1884 Century Mag, XXVIII. 589 The long- 
winded old salts who come here to report their wrecks, 
1891 Law Times XCII. 106/2 Complicated provisions to 
suit the varying tastes of different owners. .make convey- 
ancing often seem long-winded. 

Hence Lon.g'wi’ncle&ly adv., ItOngfwindecl- 
ness. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I.v. ii, [They] make known, not with- 
out longwindedness, the determinations of the royal breast. 
x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q, Neighb, xi. (1878) 213, I may 
speak long-windedly and even inconsiderately as regards 
my young readers. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, vii. (1875I 82, 

I hate longf-windedness as much as you do . . ; but I cannot 
call good similes and metaphors padding. 1883 Athenaeum 
12 Dec. 766/x The longwindedness of narrative and dia- 
logue only increases the insipidity of the whole. 

Longwi se (lpl) woiz), adv. {a.) Also 6-7 longst 
wise. [f. Long <7. -1- -wise.] Lengthwise, longi- 
tudinally, longways. 

_ 1544 W. Patten Fxped. Scot!. C ij, Dunbar, a toun stand- 
ing longwise vpon y J seasyde. 1580 Blundeville Curing 
Horses /Jkk.54Laurenlius Russius would haue thesplent to 
he cured by fiering it longst wise & ouerthwart. 1657 R. 
Ligon Barhatloes (1673) 67 That kernel . .as pur Hazle-nuts in 
England, will part m the middle long-wise. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio's Arc/lit. (1742) I. 86 Upon which . . are laid other 
beams longwise, 1848 Dickens Dombey xxii, Standing it 
[a letter] long-wise and broad-wise oh his table. 1865 — 
Mul. Fr. 1. x vi, Too much of him longwise, too little of him 
broadwise, and too many sharp angles of him anglewise. 
t b. Used as adj. : Oblong. Obs. rare. 

1600 Holland tr. Marlianus' Topogr. Rome 1348 The 
Viminall hill. . .The forme thereof is longwise [L. oblongam]. 

Longwort : see Lungwort. 

Ii Lonicera (L u ni‘scra). Bot. [mod.L., f. name 
of Adam Lonicer (1528-86), a German botanist.] 
A genus of caprifoliaceotts plants consisting of the 
honeysuckles; a plant of this genus. 

1863 Life in South II. 329 The . . scarlet lonicera, with 
vines and other climbers, reached the tops of the tallest 
trees. 1883 Garden 1 r Mar. 170/3 The two early flowering 
Loniceras , . are just now in perfection. 1882 Hardy in 
Proc. Bern. 1. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 434 A wide spreading 
I Lonicera helped to cover the walls. 

Loning, obs. form of Loaning sb. 

+ Lo’nisli, a. Obs. [f. Lone a. + -ish ] Lonely. 

1653 Wood Life Sept. (O. H. S.) I. 181 After he had spent 
the summer at Cassington in a lonish and retir'd condition, 
he return'd to Oxon. 

f Lonquhard. Sc. Obs. Also 4 longart, 
7 lonckarfc. [app. a. Gael. longJhorE] A tem- 
porary cottage or hut ; a ‘ shieling ’. ? Sc. or dial. 

c 13,75 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. ( Cristofore ) 269 Ore he ged his 
longart to. 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) Pennyles Pilgr. 
F, There were small cottages built on purpose to lodge in, 
wliich they' call Lonquhards. 1632 in 4 th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 1. (1874) 533/2 [Vassals] sail caus big and put up our 
lonckartis for the hunting. 1771 Pennant Tour Scot!, in 
1769 (1790) 125 They lived in temporary cottages called 
Lonquhards. 

Iiont, rare obs. form of Land sb. 

+ Lontaigne, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. loin- 
taine, fern, of lointain pop.L. *longitanum, f. 
longe far off, f. long-us Long a.] Distant. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4187 A man weending in til a 
Regionne lontaigne. 

Lonys, obs. pi. of Loin. 

LOO ('»), sb. I Also 6, 8 lu, 8 liew, lue. [abbre- 

viated f. Lanterloo.] 

1 . A round card-game played by a varying num- 
ber of players. The cards in three-card loo have 
the same value as in whist ; in five-card loo the Jack 
of Clubs (‘Pam’ ) is the highest card. A player 
•who fails to take a trick or breaks any of the laws 
of the game is ‘looed i. e. required to pay a cer- 
tain sum, or Too V to the pool. Limited, un- 
limited loo-. see quots. 1830, 1883. b. The fact of 
being looed. o. The sum deposited in the pool 
by a player who is looed. 

1675 Wycherley Country Wife Epil., They. . May kiss the 
Cards at Picquet, Hombre, — Lu, And so be thought to kiss 
the Lady too. 1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) xx. Lan- 
terloo 102 If three, four, five or six play, they may lay out the 
threes, fours, fives, sixes and sevens to theintent they may not 
be quickly loo’d ; but if they would have the loos come fast 
about then play with the whole pack. Ibid. 104 If any he 
loo’d he must lay down so much for his loo as his five Cards 
amount to, 1710 Brit. Apollo 111 . No. 5. 2/2 A. gives B. 
3s. 6 d. to Play for him at Liew,. . B. had lost all but 5 d. and 
there was a Liew down of os. 6a?, 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 
in. 62 Ev’n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens overthrew 
And mow’d down armies in . the fights of Lu. 173* Swift 
To Dr. Helsham 16 Yet, ladies are seldom at ombre or lue 
sick. 1777 Colman Epil. Sch. Scand. in Prose on Set’. 
Occas. (1787) III. 215 And as Backgammon mortify my soul 
That pants for Lu, or flutters at a Vole, *796 Jane Austen 
■ Pride Prej, (1885) I. viii. 30 On entering the drawingroom, 
she found the party at loo. 1823 Southey in Life (1849) I. 
89 In the evening my aunt and I generally played at five- 
card loq with him, 1830 R. Hardie Hoyle made familiar 
70 At Limited Loo those who play and do not get a trick 
pay into the pool only the price of the deal, while at Un- 
limited Loo they pay the whole amount that happens to be 
in the pool at the time. <11845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Let. 


Thou Ionise xli, I should like to see you Try to santer le 
coup With this chap at short whist, or unlimited loo. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at O'xf. i. ; (1889)' 2 They .. played 
billiards until the gates closed, and then were ready for. . 
unlimited loo .. in their 1 own rooms. 1883 H. Jones in 
Eneycl. Brit. XV. 1/1 If there is a loo in the last deal of 
a rounds the game continues till there is a hand without 
a loo. Ibid. 1/2 At unlimited loo each player looed has 
to put in the amount there 'was in the pool. But it is 
generally agreed to limit the loo, so that it shall not exceed 
a certain fixed sum. Thus, at. eighteen-penny loo, the loo 
is generally limited to half a guinea. 1885 Farjeon Sacred 
Nugget xy, The game being loo, six shillings ‘ tit-tip limited 
to two guineas. Ibid., ‘Let it be club law'. So club law 
it was, and the loos became more frequent. 

2. A party playing at loo. . 

1760 H. Walpole Let. to G. Montagu 7 Jan., There were 
two tables at loo, twoat whist, and aquadrille. I was com- 
manded to the duke’s loo. Mod. ( Ireland ) Are you coming 
to my loo ? 

fo. Party, set. Phr. For the good of the loo : 
‘for the benefit of the company or community’ 
(Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue 1785). Ohs. 

1764 H. Walpole Let. to Hertford 27 May, Lady Falke- 
ner’s daughter is to be married to. .Mr. Crewe, a Macca- 
rone and of our loo. 1774 Association Delegates Colonies 12 
They shall be. .sold Auction-wise, for the Good of the Loo. 
4 . attnb. and Comb., as loo club\ loo-table, a 
table for playing loo upon; now the trade de- 
signation of a particular form of round table, 
originally devised for ibis purpose. 

1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (1814) II. 130 Dinner 
was no sooner over, than the loo-table was introduced into 
the drawing-rooni. 1830 R. Hardie Hoyle made familiar 
72 The following [laws] are those observed at the Loo Clubs. 
1862 'I ’rollqpe Orley F. I. vi. 46 A round loo-table. 

+ Loo, sb . 2 Ohs. exc. Hist. [F. loup : see Loup.] 
A velvet mask partly covering the face, worn by 
females in the 17th century to protect the com- 
plexion. Chiefly attrib , in loo mask. 

' *690 Evelyn Ladies Dresshig-R. 10 Loo Masks, and 
whole, as wind does blow, And Miss abroad’s dispos’d to go. 
— Fops Diet, 18 Loo Mask, an half Mask. 1839 W. H. 
Ainsworth Jack Sheppard 1. ii, Blueskin .. turning, .be- 
held a young female, whose features were partially con- 
cealed by a loo, or half mask, standing beside him. 

_ Loo ( 1 «), v.l [f. Loo sb. l j trails. To sub- 

i ject to a forfeit at loo (see Loo x). To loo the 
board (see quot. 18S3). 

1680 Cotton Cotnpl. Gainester (ed. 2) xx. 102 If you play 
and are loo’d (that is, win never a trick). Ibid. 103 He who 
hath five Cards of a suit in his hand loos all the Gamesters 
then playing, . . and sweeps the board, c 1750 Shenstone 
To a Friend, I’ll play the cards come next my fingers — 
Fortune cou’d never let Ned loo her, When she had left it 
wholly to her. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. 304 The whole sum 
which happens to be down at the time when he is looed. 
1862 H. Kingsley Ravenskoe III. 240 General Mainwaring 
had been looed in miss four times running. 1883 H. Jones 
in Encycl. Brit. XV. 1/2 A flush, .loos the board, i.e., the 
holder receives the amount of a loo from every one, and the 
band is not played. 1883 Farjeon Sacred Nugget uv, [He] 
suggested that ‘ black Jack should loo the board ’..so black 
Jack, looed the board, and the loos became more frequent 
still. Ibid, xvi, It was proposed that the stakes should be 
raised to five guineas unlimited. ..Each player put in five 
guineas, making a total of twenty-five guineas, which sum 
represented the amount a player would be looed for. 1886 
D. C. Murray First Person Singular xviii. 134 To hold 
King, Knave, nine, and get looed on it. 

b. transf. and fig. (See quots.) Now dial, 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examf 1. i. 10 For let me tell ye. 
Madam, Scandal is the very Pam in Conversation, and you 
shou’d always lead it about for the good of the Board ; spare 
no body, every one’s pleas’d to see their Neighbour Loo’d. 
<11845 Hood Storm at Hastings v, No living luck could 
loo him 1 Sir Stamford would have lost his Raffles to him i 
1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Looed, defeated. A term bor- 
rowed from the game called loo. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Looed, thwarted, ‘check-mated’. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss, s.v., When a cutler agrees to make a number 
of knives for a fixed sum and has not finished them when 
pay-time comes he is said to be load. 

t Loo, vf Obs. exc. dial, [aphet, f. Halloo v. 
Cf, Loo inli] tram . To incite by shouting ‘ hal- 
loo ’ ; to urge on by shouts ; = Halloo v. i b. 
Const, at, upon, or inf. 

1666-7 Denham Direct. Paint, ii. 15 And therefore next 
uncouple either Hound, And loo them at two Hares ere 
one be found. 1681 T. Peatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 40 
(1713) II. 8 The Rabble ’lood to worry it [sc. the Govern- 
ment] as tyrannical_and unjust. 1682 Shadwell Medal of 
John Bayes Ep, A ij, Young fellows, (who clap him on the 
hack,, .and loo him on upon the Whiggs, as they call ’em). 
1689 State Fur. in Hart. Misc. 1 . 195 England and Holland 
are desperately bruised through mutual bufferings, to which 
France cunningly looed them on. 1711 Vind. Sacheverell 9 
Ben was pitch’d upon . . to hollow the Hounds together, to- 
looe them full cry at Monarchy. 

Loo ( 1 «), int. Also written ’loo ; in 7 lo, lowe. 
[abbreviated f. Halloo.] A cry to incite a dog 
to the chase; *= Halloo. Also loo ini Also 
quasi-rA 

1605 Shaks. Lear m. iv. 79 Alow : alow, loo, loo. 1606 — > 
Tr. ty Cr. v. vii. 10 Now bull, now dogge, lowe, Paris, lowe. 

1681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 4 (1713)1. 19 Ho 
loo Bob 1 Loo Crop, Loo, Loo, Loo, Smug! Ibid. No. 39 
I. 255 ’Loo my Dog Tutty. .speak to ’em Tutty. 17*8 Bp. 
Hutchinson Witchcraft 266 Presently a Hare did rise very 
near before him, at the Sight whereof lie cried Loo, Loo, 
Loo ; but the Dogs would not run. r8io J. Wood Let. 
27 May in Life of S. Butler (1896) I. 61 The youths are 
brought up with a rooted objection to Sl John’s, and, like 
buil-aogs of true breed, are always ready to fall upon us at 
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the loo of their seniors. 1830 R. Egerton-Warburton 
Hunt. Songs 1. i. (.1883) 1 His cheer by the echo repeated, 
’Loo in ! little dearies ! 'loo. in ! . 1833 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdant 
Green 1. ix, A perfect pack in full cry, with a human chorus 
of ‘ Hoo rat I Too loo ! loo dog!’ 1881 Jefferies Wood 
Magic I. i. 19 Bevis .. called ‘Lool Loot' urging the 
dog on. 

Loo, var. Lew, and Look dial. ; Sc. form of Love. 
Loob (Iwb). Tin-mining. 

1 . (See quot.) 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Prepay. Tin 121 The dross and 
earth, .is carried all along the trough to a pit or vessel, into 
which the trough delivers it, called a loob. 

2 . pi. (See quots.) 

1778 Pryce Min. Cornul. 324 Loobs, tin slime or sludge 
of the after leavings, or leavings slime, i860 Eng. 4 For. 
Mining Gloss. (Cornwall terms), Loobs, slime containing ore. 

Loobel, variant of Lowbell Obs. 

+ Loo'bily, ti. Obs . [f. Looby + -lyL] Looby- 
like ; awkward, clumsy, lubberly. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. v. False Miracles § 12 There 
was in Wales a great and Loobily Image, called Darvell 
Gatherne. 1756 Toldervy H ist. 2 Orphans III. 1.48 Talked 
politicks with the landlord, and disputed about religion with 
three loobily farmers. 1777 H. Carf.y Honest Yorkshirem . 
13 It's enough to put any young lady in the pouts, to . . 
force her to marry a great loobily Yorkshire tike. 

+ XiOO'bisll, a. Obs. rare~K In 7 loubishu 
[?f. Looby + -ish.] == prec. 

1648 Hexham Hutch. Diet., Onbclompen, Clomnish [r/c], or 
Loubish. 

Looby (bl'bi). Now chiefly dial. Forms: 4-6 
loby, -is, 6 loubie, lowbie, -ye, 7 lubby, lou- 
bee, 7- looby. [Cf. Lob sb., Lubber, and the 
Teut. cognates mentioned under those words.] A 
lazy hulking fellow ; a lout; an awkward, stupid, 
clownish person. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 55 Grete lobyes and longe 
that loth were to swynke. 1529 S. Fish Siipplic. Beggars 
(E. E. T. S.l 14 Set these sturdy lobies a brode in the world 
. . to get theire liuing with their laboure. a 1550 / mage Ipocr. 
iv. 129 in Skelton's Whs. (1843) II. 440 With priors of like 
place . . Great lobyes and lompes. 1577-87 Stanyhurst 
Hescr. Irel. 17/2 in Holinshed , Sir, you take me verie 
short, as long and as verie a lowbie as you imagine to 
make me. 1629 Symmer Spir. Posie 1. ix. 30 What is 
the state then of the sluggard, the lazie Lizzard, and the 
luskish Lubby? 1681 T. Flatman Heraclitus liidens 
No. 41 (1713) I. is This is but like a great Looby at School, 
who [etc.]. 1696 Phillips s.v. Lob, A great heavy sluggish 
Fellow is called a Lob, Loubee [1706 Looby], or Lob-cock. 
1705 Hickerihgill Priest-cr. n. Pref. A iv, Homer — Achilles 
makes a great strong Looby. 1713 Steele Englishman 
No. 24. 158 [These] are all convincing Arguments to a 
Country Looby. 1 1783 Johnson in Boswell 20 Apr., A 
savage, when he is hungry, will not carry about with him 
a looby of nine years old, who cannot help himself. 1821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 159 A good-for-nought looby, he 
nettled me sore. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 207, I went 
once and stayed a week at Lady Jenny Spinner's to gain 
her looby of a son and his eighty thousand a-year. 1871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus xxii. 11 No ditcher e’er appeared more 
rude, No looby coarser. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxxv. 
(1873) 2I 3 While I tell the truth about loobies, my leader’s 
imagination need not be entirely excluded from an occupa- 
tion with lords. 1886 in Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 

b. attrib. and appositive , passing into adj. Also 
in comb, looby-like. 

1582 Stanyhurst YEneis in. (Arb.) 91 A 1 wee see the 
giaunt, with his hole flock lowbylyke hagling. 1679 Ld. 
Rochester Epigr. Ld. All-Pride in Roxb. Ballads 1.1883) 
IV. 567 A plowman’s looby meen, face all awry. 1687 Aci- 
vise to Pes: holders ii. 1 in Third Collect. Poems (1689) 21/1 
That Looby Duke. 1771 T. Hull Sir W. H arrington 
(1797 ) I, 143 A country squire, of the looby kind. 1830 
T. Bee Ess. in Dram. Whs. Foote I. (Cent.), This great, 
big, overgrown metropolis . . like a looby son who has out- 
grown his stamina. 

Looce, obs. form of Loose. 

Looch, variant of Lohoch. 

Loode, Lood(e)sterre, obs. ff. Lobe, -star. 
Looe, variant of Lew a. 1 , sbp, and v. 

Looer (l*?‘8i). rare — l . [f. Loo sbP or vJ- + 
-ER >.] A player at loo. 

1770 Foote Lame Lover n. 50 There is Mrs. Allspice., 
has six tables every Sunday, besides looers, and braggers. 
Looer, variant of Lower sb. Obs., Lure sbY 
Loof (lwf). Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 4-5 
lofe, love, loove, 5-6 luif(f, 6 lnyff, luff, loofe, 
7 luve, 4- lufe, 7- loof. (See also E. D.D.) 
[a. ON. lofe wk. masc. = Goth, lofa ; related by 
ablaut to QHG. laffa blade of an oar, OSl. (Polish, 
Russian) lapa paw, Lettish lepa paw.] The palm 
of the hand. To creesh one’s loof: see Creesh. v. 
Aff loof adv. phr. = off hand. 

13.. E. E.A Hit. P, B. 987 Wyth ljqtlouez vplyfte bay loued 
hymswybe. 13 . . A. Erkenwolde^^q 111 Horstm. Altengl.Leg. 
(1881) 274 pene wos louynge cure lorde with loves vp haldene. 
e 1400 Maundicv.. (Roxb.) vii. 26 Take a litill bawme and lay 
it on )>e lufe of Ju hand, a 1400-50 A lexander 2569 (Ashm. 
MS.) pe Hear in his awen looue {Dublin MS. lofe], J?e lettir 
in ]>e tothire. C1460 Towneley Myst, iii. 462 Noe. I may 
towch with my lufe the grownd evyn here, c 1470 Henry- 
son Mor. Fables 2072 in Anglia IX. 466, I sail of it mak 
mittenis to my lufis, Till hald my handis hait quhair euer 
I be. 1513 Douglas YEneis vm. ii. 5 And in the boll luffis 
of his hand, quhair he stude, Dewly the wattir hynt he fra 
the flude. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 108 They be as big as 
a man can grype in the palm or loofe of his hande. 1373 
Scair. Poems Reform, xxxix. 203. The suddartis luiffis wes 
as ouirlaid w* lyme. ci6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 


54 If in your loof yee all this silver had. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. 198 We are fools to be browden and fond of 
a pawn in the loof of our hand. 1721 Ramsay Lucky Spence 
xii, Wi’ well-creesh’d loofs I hae been canty. 1728 — Rob. 
Rich, 4 Sandy 62 (1877) II. 8 A canty tale he’d tell aff. loof. 
1792 Burns Willie's Wife iv, Auld baudrons by the ingle 
sits, An' wi’ her loof her face a-washin. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. vii. vii, (1849) 335 Though the case were as plain as my 
loofe. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., Give us thy lufe, 
not thy fist.. 1896 Barrie Sentim. Tommy xix. 215 Using 
the loof of his hand as a spoon. 

Hence Loof-ful Tr., a handful. 
c 1540 Lyndesay Kiltie's Conf. 90 Curnis of meil, and 
luffillis of Malt. 1728 P. Walker Life Peden (1827) 61 
Waving his Hand to the West, from whence , he desired the 
Wind, said, Lord, give us a Loof-full of Wind. 

Xoof, sbY and v , : see Luff sb. aud v. 

Loof (lu f), sbP Also louff, lough- [a. Arab. 
hlf (see Loofah).] = Loofah. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 3/2 A good rough Baden-Baden 
towel, or the Lough used in the Turkish bath. 1870 Treas. 
Bot., Louff. Lnffa cegyptiaca. 1897 Webster, Loof 

t Loof, adv . Obs. »■* Aloof, at a distance. 

1555-8 Phaer YEneid 1. A j. There was a. towne of aun- 
cient tyme Carthago of old it hight, Against Italia and 
Tybers mouthe laie loof at seas aright. Ibid. in. Fiij, 
There lieth a lond far loof at seas, wher Mars is lord. 
1557- 8 Ibid. vii. U j b, Him. wandring loof astray. 

Loof, obs. form of Loaf jA 1 
Loofall (Iw'fa). [a. Egyptian Arabic ajjJ 
lilf ah, a plant of this species, which, collectively is 
called , The fibrous substance of the pod 

of the plant Lujfa segyptiaca, used as a sponge 
or flesh-brush. Also attrib., as loofah-tree. 

1887 Moi.oney Forestry IV. Afr. 356 Loofah, Konyikon, 
or Native Sponge of Western Africa. 1889 C. D. Bell 
Winter Nile xxvi. 231 The loofah tree hears a long green 
pod. 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 3/3 Rubbing myself well ; 
with a well-soaped loofah. 

Looge, obs. form of Lodge sb. 

Look (luk), sb. Forms: 2-6 loke, 3-5 lok, 4, 
8-9 Sc. luke, (6 lowke), 6-7 looke, 8-9 Sc. leuk, 
5- look. [f. Look v.J 

1 . The action or an act of looking; a glance of 
the eyes; a particular direction of the eyes or 
countenance in order to look at something, f Also 
occas., sight, view (quot. 1390). Phr. F To have 
(or get) a look of: to be looked at by. To have 
a look at (colloq.) : to look at for the purpose of 
examining, f At a look : (a) at first sight ; (b) 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 215 Jif ]> e hodede. .ledeS hem 
[women] his life e3en for to sechen hire loke. C1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xvii. {Martha) 46 pe quhilk..As fyr giegois 
brynt at a luke. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 953 At 
the firste look he on hire sette. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 179 
In aile mennes lok A part up in his hond he tok. . a 1400-50 
Alexander 5256 Him b°3t hire like at a loke his lady his 
modire. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. Ii, My luke vnto the hevin 
I threwe. furthwith. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 232 Su- 
daynly, in the space of a luke, All was hyne went. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. H. iv. 108 Too meane a seruant To haue 
a looke of such a worthy a Mistresse. 1592 — Yen. 4 Ad. 
464 For lookes kill lone, and loue by lookes reuiueth, 1753 
L. M. Accomplished Woman II. 125 Their every action 
is forced ; their looks and smiles are all studied. 1798 
Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. Ill, 120 Medora watched 
her every look with distressing solicitude. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salntag. (1824) 346 Lovely virgins .. darling imperial looks 
of conquest 1813 Scott Rakeby 1. xix, One dying look he 
upward cast. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman ii, 
In the meantime I shall have a look at Warsaw. 1887 
R. Buchanan {title) a look round literature, 1895 E. Bowen 
Rowlands in Law Times XC1X. 464/2 It is at the first 
look hard to see why [etc.]. 

b. With epithet denoting the feelings expressed 
by the look. 

It is sometimes difficult to say whether particular instances 
should be referred to this sense or to 2. 

1535 Coverd. Ps. xvii[i], 27 Thou sbalt .. bringe downe 
the hye lokes of the proude. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
76 b, She hath alwayes a cheerefull looke towardes him. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 281 Hee casting vppon mee a 
sower visage, and a sterne looke. 163a J- Hayward tr. 
Biondis Banish’d Virg. qj It being not likely that shee 
shouldever geta good looke of her Father. 1686 tr. Char- 
din’s Coronal. Solyman in There was not one living 
soul that vouchsaf'd him a kind look. 1703 Rowe Fair 
Penit. 1. i. 109 With looks averse, and Eyes that froze 
me. a 1717 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 158 True Religion 
does not consist . . in a singular Behaviour, in a down 
Look, in Sighing and Sobbing. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
in. xii, Roderick, with impatient look. 1833 Tennyson 
Dream Fair W. xxvi, With sick and scornfulTooks averse. 
1883 R. W. Dixon Mano iv. iii. 147 And Sir Giroie failed 
nought of courtesy, And gave to us good looks and welcome 
great. 

c. Upon the look : engaged in lookingy&r. 

1819 Byron Juan 11. clxxiv, At last her father’s prows put 
out to sea, For certain merchantmen upon the look. 

2 . Appearance, aspect. 

a. With reference to persons, often with mixture 
of sense I : Appearance of the countenance (some- 
times, of the whole person) ; visual or facial ex- 
pression ; personal aspect, f Of a good look — 
of good appearance. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1605 Hyps ip., And of his lok as 
real as a leoun, c 1400 Arih. 4_ Merl. 1582 (Lincoln’s Inn 
MS.), pe whyte dragoun lay him by, Steorne of lok and 
grysiy. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit wemen 267 Be of your 


luke like innocentis, thoght $e haif euill myndis. ax 548 
Hall Chron., Edw.IV 257 b, This paltnes of visage, and 
dedly loke doth prognosticate y 8 time of my death. i6i* 
Bible Ecclus. xix. 29 A man may hee knowen by his looke. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 68 Being the first 
time that a joyfult looke was seene in that Court, sithence 
the departure of the Princesse. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iii. 87 The Mother Cow must wear a low’ring Look. 1700 
T. Brown Amusem. Ser. 4 Com. 146 , 1 see another Man of 
a very good Look come into the Circle, and no body takes 
the least Notice of him. 1724 Ramsay Vision x i, With bauld 
forbidding lake. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. it. 9 
Indeed, gay and lively as he is, he has not the look of an 
impudent man. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. ii. (Rtldg.) 22S 
They had all the look of .a deputation from a better world. 
i860 Reade Cloister 4 H. xxxviii. (1896) 109 Denys wore 
a look of humble apology. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset 
I. xxii. 190 The look of his face as he spoke was by no 
means pleasant. 

b. pi. With the same meaning as sing. Some- 
times = Good looks. Also phr. to be in good looks : 
to be looking well, to present a healthy appear- 
ance. 

1564 Haward Eutro 'ins 11, 15 After they were dead keping 
stil tneyr grim lokes. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 45 
At last her eyes glaunced on the lookes of Melicertus. 
1616 R. C. Timed Whistle ya. 959 Most of our women 
are extreamly proud Of their faire lookes. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, tv. 371 Lean are their Looks, and shagged 
is their Hair. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 9 We often see 
shame or fear in the looks of a man. 1724 Lond, Gaz. No, 
6283/3 Abraham Shaw, .. aged 38 Years, .. pale Looks. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxix, When I survey these ema- 
ciated looks, and hear those groans. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 
225 They . . lee-lang nights, wi’ crabbit leuks, Pore owre 
the devil’s pictur’d beuks. 1798 Jane Austen Northang. 
Abb. (1833) I. ii 11 Catherine was m very good looks. 1815 
— Emma 1. i, Everybody in tbeir best looks. 1896 A. E. 
Housman Shropsh. Lad xxiii, And few that will carry their 
looks or their truth to the grave. 

c. Of inanimate and immaterial things : Appear- 
ance, esp. as expressive of their quality or nature. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 10 b, A certaine vaine of the 
earth, . . having the verie looke and face of Golde. 1710 
T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 411 This colourless Syrup ... 
gtves.no unpleasing colour, nor alters the look of the Medi- 
cine in the least, a 1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 84 The 
beautiful Look of the forbidden Fruit. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison II. iv. 40 If you fall I shall have the worst of it, 
from the looks of the matter. 1782 Cowper Convers. 862 
Though such continual zigzags in a book, Such drunken 
reelings, have an awkward look. 1847 L, .Hunt Men, 
Women, 4 B, II. xi. 269 What curious little circumstances 
conspired to give a look even of fabulous and novel-like 
interest to his adventures. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 
27 Life Ls to wear, as at Athens, a joyous and festive look. 
1877 W. H. Russell Pr. Wales' Tour viii. 344 There are 
no minarets, mosques or Hindoo temples, to detract from 
the European look of the place. 1882 R, Abercromby in 
Nature XXVI. 572 In common parlance, any particular 
‘ look ' of the sky is called a prognostic. 

d. To have a look of: to resemble vaguely, to 
remind the spectator of the appearance of (a person 
or thing). 

i860 Emily Eden Semi-attached Couple II. 62 This pic- 
ture which I think has a great look of you. 

3 . Comb. With advs. forming combs, corre- 
sponding to various phrases under the vb., as look- 
back, , -down, -forward, -on, - up ; look-on net, one 
of the nets pulled up as a test of the condition of 
the others. 

1597 Middleton Wisdom of Solomon xii. xsThouorderest 
every thing with look-on sight 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
11 Jan. 19/1 He. -takes away confidence from their look-up 
to him. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L., Custom House (1886) 
56 A dreary look-forward, this, for a man who [etc.]. 1853 
Jerdan Autobiog : III. 7 The look-hack is wearisome. 1862 

H. Marry at Year in Sweden II. 401 The look-down on the 
works below, . is awful. 1877 Holdsworth Sea Fisheries 60 
[Drift-net fishing]. Whilst the nets are in the water, the 
warp is occasionally hauled in till the first net is reached ; 
this is called the 1 look-on’ net. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 

I. x. 207 Dan . .asked the skipper to try the ‘ look-on ’ net, 
IiOOK (Ink), v. Forms: 1 locian, 2 lokien, 

(locan.% (3 lokin, loky), 3-4 loo, lok(en, iocken, 
3-6 loke, (4 loki), 4-5 north. Ink, 4-8 luke, (5 
lokyn), 5-6 Sc. lowke, 5-7 looke, 6 arch, looken, 
Sc. louk, leuk, luck, luik, luiek, lwik, 5- look, 
[OE, Idcian = OS. /Scon (in a gloss) OTeut. 
type *2SMfan ; a form */ognfan, app. of identical 
meaning, appears in OHG. luogen (MHG. luogen, 
mod.G. dial, lugen) to see, look, spy, 

Brugmann (Grnndriss I. 384) suggests that the type *WkS- 
may represent OTeut *16 kkp- :— pre-Teut *ldghna- or 
1 toghna-, from the root Hdgh- or *logh- (Teut, *l6g-) repre- 
sented by the Ger. vb.J 

I. To direct one's sight. 

1 . intr. To give , a certain direction to one’s sight ; 
to apply one’s power of vision; to direct one’s 
eyes upon some object or towards some portion of 
space, a. with phrase or adv. expressing the 
direction or the intended object of vision. (See 
also branches IV and V.) 

The usual prep, introducing the object of vision is now 
at: the older to look on, to look upon , are in the literal 
sense either arch., or indude a mixture of the notion of 
mental watching or contemplation. 

a 1000 Boeth, Metr. xxii. 20 Efne swa sweotole swa he on 
Sa sunnan mseg . .on locian. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vi. 41 
He on heofon loeode & hi bletsode. c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 
(1888) 47 Ac me bineb Sat tu lokest aweiward. a 1225 St. 
Marker. 2 Alle hire luueden bat hire on lokeden. 1362 
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Langl. P. PI. A. viii. 123 1 Lewede lord 1 ’ quod he ‘ luite 
lolcestou on fie Bible’, c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I, 

143 Lokynge in })e first myrour. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8658 
Achilles. .Woundit hym [sc. Ector] wickedly, as he away 
loked. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 393 be childe loked 
here and pare. <11475 Babees Bk. 63 And yf they speke 
withe yow .. Withe stable Eve loke vpone theym Rihte. 
1598 tr. Aristotle' s Pol. 379 Wee forbid them also to looke 
on leud pictures, or dishonest fables. x6n Bible Acts Hi. 4 
And Peter fastening his eyes vpon him, with Iohn, said, 
Looke on vs. [But looke at (fig.) in 2 Cor. iv. 18 : see 3 a.] 
a x6z6 Bacon NewAtl. (igoo) 3 But the Servant tooke them 
not, nor would scarce looke upon them. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Tray. 212 Her finnes so little that they are like 
the Dodoes wings, more to looke at, then for execution. 
1688 Boyle. Final Causes Nat. Things ii. 61 The camelion 
may look directly forward with the right eye, and with the 
other at the same time, directly backwards. *773 Life 
N. Frouide 32 Before she could well look upon me, I ad- 
dressed her. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 1, They walked 
quickly, looking neither to the right nor left. 1830 Tenny- 
son Mariana 15 She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or eventide. 1842 — Locksley Hall 72 Such 
a one do I remember, whom to look at was to love, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 72 We went out to look at the firma- 
ment. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. I. 203 Every nerve and 
muscle in Rosamond was adjusted to the consciousness that 
she was being looked at. 1895 Pall Mall Mag. Nov. 393 
Such a look as schoolboys exchange when the master is 
looking another way. 

If Phrases. {Fair, etc.) to look at, ^ on, *)* upon\ 
with respect to appearance. To look at him {me, 
it, etc.) ; colloq. — judging from his (my, etc.) 
appearance. Not to look at {f on, upon)', often 
emphatically for ‘not to touch, taste, meddle 
with ’ ; so cannot look at (colloq.) = ‘ has no 
chance against 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23228 Pell dragons and tades bath bat 
ar apon to lok ful lath, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1554 Large on 
to loke, louely of shap. 1326 Skelton Magnyf 2208 What 
. wylte thou skelpe me? thou dare not loke on a gnat. 153S 
Coverdale Zeck. v. 6 Euen thus are they (y‘ dwell vpon 
the whole earth) to loke vpon. 1611 Bible Gen, xii. n, I 
know that thou art a faire woman to looke vpon. 1846 
Bentley's Misc. XX. 433 N o one would think me more than 
five or six-and-thirty, to look at me. 1839 Tennyson Enid 
1313 If he rise no more, I will not look at wine until I die. 
1895 Daily News 26 Aug. 7/1 When he [a bowler] went on 
for the second time the batsmen, .‘could not look at him'. 

b. with the direction or object left indeterminate, 
or merely implied by the context. Sometimes said, 
of the eye. *f* In early use also : To possess or re- 
ceive the faculty of vision ( = Gr. jS Aiiretv, avafiAt- 
■neiv). •j' To live and look : to retain one’s faculties. 

071 Blickl. Horn. 173 And blinde men mid his bedum 
[Petrus] jehaelde J>tet hie locodan. c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 
181 Eien loke 3 , and eare lusteS. c 1275 Passion otir Lord 
54 in O. E. Misc. 39 pe blynde he makede loki. <111300 
Cursor M. 1338 Cherubin, pat angel blyth, Bad him ga 
lok }>e thrid syth. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 49 But 31 f I 
may liuen and loken I schal go lerne betere. 1390 Gower 
Con/. I. 54 Forofte-.Betre is towinke than to loke. c 1470 
Henry Wallace vi. 468 The kingis pakjone. .couth weyll 
luk and wynk, with the ta E. C1550 R. Bieston Bayte 
Fortune B ij, Looke therfore ere thou leape. 1667 Milton 
P.L.x. 993 But if thou judge it hard and difficult, Con- 
versing, looking, loving, to abstain From Loves due Rites. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg m. 334 He looks, and languishes, 
and leaves his Rest. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 7 When 1 
we look only with one eye. 1875 E. White Life in. Christ \ 
iv. xxv. (1876) 422 The eye looks, but it is the mind that 
sees. 1896 Law Times Reft. LXXIII. 616/1 If he had 
looked he .must have seen the light of the approaching 
train. 1901 ‘ Ian Maclaren’ Yng. Barbarians vii. 141 At 
the most critical moment he was afraid to. look. 

0 . To direct one’s eyes in a manner indicative 
of a certain feeling ; to cast a look of a certain 
significance; to present a specified expression of 
countenance. With adv. or phrase. 

Now only with the object or direction specified as in a; 
otherwise this sense now merges in 9. 

C1205 Lay. 2266 He stod bi-foren Locrine & laSelich him 
lokede on.. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5348 Vre louerd mid is 
eyen of milce oil be lokeb jperuore. 1 393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
11. 164 On ous he lokyde with loue. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour E viij b, He euer loked on her of a wantoun and fals 
regard, 1300-20 Dunbar Poems \xHd. 9 Bot, Lord 1 how 
petewuslie I luke, Quhen all the pelfe they pairt amang 
thame. <21548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill , 53 b. Least 
that it might be suspected that he was abasshed for feare 
of his enemyes, and for that cause looked so piteously. 
1611 Bible G«*. xl. 7 Wherefore looke ye so sadly to day? 
1642 R. Carpenter Experience n. i. 133 The man look’d 
bloodily when he spoke it. 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak 
116, I look’d at him with joy. 1839 — Enid 1279 He 
turn’d and look'd as keenly at her As careful robins eye 
the delver's toil. 

d. occas. To give a look of surprise, to stare. 
Now colloq. 

1610 B. Jonson Alchemist v. ii, Doctor .’tis true (you 
looke) for all your Figures. I sent for him, indeed. Mod. 
Yes, you may look 1 

e. quasi-/rawr. in such phrases as to look (a per- 
son or thing) in the face : see Faob sb. a b. To look 
a gift horse in the mouth : see House sb. 20. 

The object in sentences of this kind was prob. originally 
in the dative : cf. G. einem ins gesicht sehen. 

c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xix. ( Cristo/ore\ 28 He sa mekil, sa 
hee and auchful vas, j>at few du[rjste luk hyme in b e face. 
<11625 Fletcher Htcm, Lieutenant iv. i, I’ll neuer look a 
horse i’ th’ mouth that’s giuen. a 1716 South Serm. (1823) 
VI, 330 The soldier ,. converses with dangers, and iooks 
death in the face. *737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 
II. 184 Many who, altho’. they have pretended know- 
ledge in Horses, have been looked in the Mouth (as we 


say), a 1850 Rossetti Dotnie # Cir. 1. (1874) 141 This lady 
..Look’d thee so deep within the eyes, Love sigh’d And 
was awakened there. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. xiii. 
(1892) 194 She.. looks you straight at the eyes, perfectly 
unabashed. 1891 Strand Mag. II. 530/2 An eye that looks 
one through and through. 189a R. Kipling Ball. East + 
West 83 They have looked each other between the eyes, 
and there they found no fault. 1896 A. E. Housman 
Shropsh. Lad xlii, With . . friendly brows and laughter He 
looked me in the eyes. 

f. with cogn. obj. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 - ful. v, iii. 112 Eyes, looke your last. 
1599 Shaks. etc. Pass. Pilgr. 46 Such lookes as none could 
looke but beauties queen. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xlii. 29 
And they came to Jacob , who had looked many a long look 
for them, no doubt. 1781 Cowper Hope 726 A transport 
glows in all he looks and speaks. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xlix, And look thy look, and go thy way. 1896 A. E. 
Housman Shropsh. Lad viii, Terence, look your last at me, 
For I come home no more. 

g. irons. With complementer prep. : To bring 
by one’s looks into a certain place or condition. 
Now rare. (Cf. look down, 33 e.) 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 94 Thou hast look’d thy selfe into 
my grace, 1624 Massinger Renegade m. ii, Thrust out 
these fiery eies, that yesterday Would haue lookde thee 
dead. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Glance iii, Thou shalt 
look us out of pain. 1694 Dryden Love Triumph, iv. i, 
While you stay,, .every moment looks a part of me away. 
1700 — Secular Masque 51 Mars has looked the sky to red. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. v, They had early learnt the lesson 
of looking presumption out of countenance. 1776 Hist. 
Ear. in Ann. Reg. 58/1 That armed force which was to have 
looked all America into submission. 1860 Trollope Castle 
Richmond I. xii. 234 , 1 really thought Mrs. Townsend would 
have looked him into the river when he came to her. 

h. To express by a look or glance, or by one’s 
countenance; to cast looks of (compassion, etc.) 
or looks which threaten (death, etc.). To look 
daggers', see Dagger 3 b. 

1727 Thomson Summer 84s [1188] They . . sigh'd, and 
look’d unutterable Things. 174a Young Nt. Th. iv. 635 
With that soft eye . . deign to look Compassion to the 
coldness of my breast. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) III. 
127. The same things differently expressed, looked, and 
delivered, cease to be the same things. 1818 Byron Juan 
1. xv, Some women use their tongues — she look'd a lecture, 
Each eye a sermon, and her brow a homily. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. vi, The old lady.. looked carving-knives 
at the. .delinquent. 1837 Thackeray Ravensw. i, The 
Captain, looking several tremendous callings at him, walked 
into the back room. 1867 Gd. Words 335/2 , 1 was obliged 
to be contented with looking my pleasure. 

2 , With indirect question expressed or contextu- 
ally implied : To apply one’s sight to ascertain 
{who, what, how , whether, etc.). Now only used 
when the question is regarded as capable of being 
answered at a single glance. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vi. 38 Da cwseS he hu fela hlafa 
hsebbe ge gaS & lociaS.] CI175 Lamb. Horn. 41 Heo 
tweien eoden..in to helle..for to lokien hu hit Jier ferde. 
C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 121 Ure drihten. .beih of heuene 
to mannen and lokede gif here ani understoden ofier bi- 
sohten bim. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2600 Ghe adde or hire 
dowter sent. To loken quider it sulde ben went. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 315 Brut sende vp bare pre hondred men 
iarmed wel, to loke swat lond Jiat were. <11425 Crafte 
Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) 30 Multiply pat digit by anoper 
diget,. .and loke qwat comes pere-of._ <11584 Montgomerie 
Cherrie 4- Slae 463 Luik quhair to licht before thou loup. 
1388 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. in Cath. Tractates (1901) 
205 Lowke quhat day of the age of the moone it is. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 19 Scarse could he once uphold his 
heavie hedd. To looken whether it were night or day. 17x0 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 30 Nov., O, but one may look 
whether one goes crooked or no and so write on. 18x9 
Crabbe T. of Hall x, I loved my trees in order to dispose, 
I number’d peaches, look’d how stocks arose. 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss 4- Gain in. iii. 318 He glanced from one 
article to another, looking who were the University-preachers 
of the week, who had taken degrees [etc.]. Mod. I will 
look what time the train starts. 

-pb. Phr. Look else', see whether it be not so. 
(See Else 4c.) Qbs. 

1622 Massinger Virg. Mart, 11. i, I kicke for all that like 
a horse, looke else. 

c. Go look-. =‘find it out’; a contemptuous 
manner of refusing information. Now dial, 

1595 Lyly Woman in Moon v. i. 86 (Bond), If you aske 
me why I sing, I say yee may go looke. 

3 , Jig. a. ‘ To direct the intellectual eye ’ (J.) ; 
to turn or fix one’s attention or regard. With advs. 
or phrases as in 1 a. (See also branches IV and V.) 
Now usually const, at ; formerly on or upon. 

<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen , V , 37 b, Let the kyngdome of 
the assiriens be your example, and if that suffise not, then 
loke on the Percians. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 37 b, 
Lokyng more narrowly upon domestical evils. 156a Win- 
Jet Cert. Tractates i, Wks. x888 I. 12 Thay. .luckis bak- 
wart with the Israelitis to the pods of fiesche in Egypt. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. xo He man luke lawer, 
and enter in the Spreit, And than he sail persaif the cause 
fra hand. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. xxi. 124 Looke 
me vpon the Turkes: they haue some reuerence to their 
religion, 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 37 (1604 Qo.) He that 
made vs with such large, discourse, Looking before and 
after. i6xx Bible 2 Cor. iv. 18 While we looke not at the 
things which are seene, but at y“ things which are not 
seene. a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca n. iv, Ods so 
infinite Discretion durst not look upon, a 1699 Stillingfl. 
(J.), We are not only to look at the hare action, hut 
at the reason of it. 1824 Bbntham Bk. Fallacies Wks. 
1843 II. 435 Instead of reforming others .. let him look at 
home. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. s Because ideas 
change, the whole mode and manner of looking at things 


varies with every age. i86x Dickens Gt. Expect. Iv, What 
I look at, is the sacrifice of so much portable property. 
1883 F. Anstey Tinted Venus qo ‘That’s the proper way 
to look at it ’, said he. 1883 Sir N. Lindley in Law Rep. 

30 Ch. Div. 14 The case of Stokes x. Trumper is not really 
in point when we come to look at it closely. 1890 Mrs. H. 
Wood House of Balliwell I. vii. 175, I marry a medical 
student !..I look a little higher than. that. Ibid. III. viii. 
207 Your friends will look at position as well as gentle 
blood. 

b. To take care, make sure, see {that or how 
something is done; also with omission of that). 
Now arch. 

c 897 K. yElfred Gregory's Past. lix. 451 LociaS nu Sset 
Sios eowru leaf ne weoroe oSrum monnu.m to biswice. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1966 Fixs and flesse, o bath i sal, Lok ai (?e blod 
3ee cast a wai. a 1300 Ibid. 16814+13 Pilat . . bad j>at pai 
suld loke bat he wore ded fqr-thy. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. 
(x88o) 38 Seynt petyr cornaundib 3if ony speke, loke he speke 
as goddis wordis. ex 440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 434 Loke hit be stondynge. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
1. xvi. 60 Loke eueryche of yow kynges lete make suehe 
ordinaunce. 1561 T. Hqby tr. Casiiglione's Courtyer hi. 
(1577) 0 viij, And you (my L. Margaret) looke. yee beare it 
well awaye. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. iii. 8 Dismisse your At- 
tendant there : look’t be done. 1621-3.1 IjIojd Serm. (1847) 
133 The State must look their proceedings be just, and the 
Church must look their devotions and actions be pious. 
1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 22 We ought to looke how wee 
spend our houres here. 1690 E. Gee Jesuit’s Mem. 89 
Censor to look that no man lived idly. 1819 Shelley 
Cyclops 477 When I call, Look ye obey the masters of the 
craft. 1865 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. 11. I. 11. 242 We must 
look, therefore, that we have the. .wide chest, straight back, 
&c. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 231 Look that warily 

then deep-laid in steady remembrance These our words grow 
greenly. 

e. To expect. Const, to with inf. + Formerly 
also with clause, usually introduced by that, f Also, 
to expect, await the time when something shall 
happen ; to be curious to see how, whether, etc. ; 
also impers. in passive. 

c 1513 More Rich. Ill (ed. Lumby) 7 Whose life hee looked 
that euil dyete shoulde shorten. Ibid, ix In these last 
wordes that euer I looke to speake with you. 1535 Coverdale 
Isa. v. 4 When he loked y* it shulde bringe him grapes, it 
brought forth thornes. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 112 Lokyng 
every day when his Barons and their confederates would 
cruelly set upon him. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxix, viii, 
Some I lookt would me uphold. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 
243. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta’s H ist. Indies hi. xi. 156 
The wind being contrary and stormy, they looked all to perish. 
1605 Camden Rent. (1637)271 Then it was looked how he 
should justifie that fact. 1611 Heywood Gold. Age i,i. Wks. 
1874 III. 10 , 1 neuer heard she was committed to prison ; yet 
t’is look’t euery houre when she shall be deliuered. a 1626 
Bacon New Atl. (1900) 9 Wee. .saluted him in a very lowly 
and submissive manner ; As looking that from him, wee 
should receyve Sentence of Life, or Death, 1651 Hobbes 
Leviaih. 111. xlii. 27X By whom we look to be protected. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees 11. 164 God lookes every one 
should he fruit-full under all bis dispensations. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual (1809) IV. 141, I never look to have 
a mistress that I shall love half as well. 1830 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 168, I too had been looking to hear from 
you. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii, I’m glad mas’r 
didn’t go off this morning, as he looked to. 1893 Field 11 
Mar. 362/3 The. .labourer.. looks to go to work at a fixed 
hour. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad xxvi, Two lovers 
looking to be wed. 

t d. with indirect question : To consider, ascer- 
tain {who, when, whether, etc.) ; to try {if some- 
thing can be done, etc.). Also simply , to consider 
the matter, make inquiry ; esp. in phr. whoso will 
look, etc. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 419 The king can furth his vais 
ta, . . for till luk gif he Micht recouer his cuntre. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xl. {Niniati\ 93 He vmtbocht he wald 
luke Gyf he in sic corne cuth set huke. c 1380 Wyclif 
Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 319 But diversite is greet here and here, 
whoso wole loke. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 255 That 
ich leode lokide what longid to his age. 01400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. 51 pou muste loke wheber bat b e bodi be ful of 
wickide humouris, eiber be clene. 01450 Merlin 9 Than 
made he hir suster come on a saterday, ..to loke yef he 
might gete hir in that manere. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlii. 403 Schir, luk 3e and se Gif that the teindis of this 
countrie May not do all that we have tauld, 01585 R. 
Browne Answ, Cartwright 50 If he looke well, this proofe 
serueth against him. 1692 Locke 3 rd Let. Toleration ix. 
Wks. 1727 II. 394 Whether.. your pretending Gain to them, 

. . be a greater Mockery, you were best look. 

4 . Idiomatic uses of the imperative. 

a. Used to bespeak attention: =‘ see’, ‘behold’, 
‘lo\ In mod. colloq. use often look you (in repre- 
sentations of vulgar speech written look'ee ) = ‘mind 
this ’ ; also look here, a brusque mode of address 
prefacing an order, expostulation, reprimand, etc. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 231 En efne oSSe Ioca 
nu, her hit is. c 1250 Gen. % Ex. 3331 Quod moyses, ‘ loc ! 
her nu is bread c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 141 Here is 
a bag full, lokys, of pride and of lust. 1513 Douglas FEneis 
Exclamatioun 18 Lo, heir he fail^eis, se tbar he leis, luik ! 
*575 Gascoigne Glasse Govt, iv, i, Poems 1870 II. 59, 
I would be glad to talke with Maister Gnomaticus . . and 
looke where he commeth in haste. 1594 Marlowe &Nashe 
Dido 372 N's Wks. (Grosart) VI. 22 Looke where she 
comes: ZEneas, view her well. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 
116 (1600 Qo.) Looke you how he writes. 1611 — Wind. T. 
in. iii. 116 Heauy matters, heauy matters : but looke thee 
heere boy, 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. i. 
(Arb.) 33_ For, look you, Sir, the grand design .. is to keep 
the Auditors in suspence. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 34 r 4 
Look ye, said I, I must not rashly give my J udgment. 1710 
Ibid. No. 206 F2 Look’ee, Jack, I have heard thee sometimes 
talk like an Oracle. 1782 Cowper Retirement 283 Look 
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where he comes, a 1814 Woman’s Will iv. Ix. in New Bril. 
Theatre IV. 111 Lookee there now ! You can soon create 
a cause for quarrel, my Lady. 1843 Longf. Sp. Student 
n. vi, Look, here he comes. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, li, 
Now, look here, my man. .I’ll have no feelings here. 1865 

— Mut. Fr. 11. xiv, * Now, lookee here, my dear,’ returned 
old Betty, — ‘ asking your excuse for being so familiar ’. 1875 
Tennyson Q.Mary n. i, Look you. Master Wyatt, Tear up 
that woman’s work there. 

ft). Prefixed to interrogative pronoun or adv., 
or relative conj., forming indefinite relatives = who- 
ever, whatever , however , etc. Also, in later use, 
emphasizing the correspondence of relative and 
antecedent, as in look as — ‘ just as ’. Ohs. 

The absence of examples between the 12th and the 16th c. 
is remarkable: the idiom was prob. preserved in some 
non-literary dialect. 

cxooo AClfhic Gen. xvi. 6 prea hi^, loca hu pu wylle. 

— Josh. ii. 19^ And loca hwa ut gange, liege he oi'slagen. 
a 1123 O. E. Chron. an.1101 (Laud MS.) Loc hweSer paera 
jgebroSra oSerne oferhide, waere yrfeweard ealles Engla- 
landes. 1533 Coverdale Ps. i. 3 His leeues shal not fall 
off, and_ loke what soeuer he_ doth, it shal prospere. — 
Ecchis. i. i3_ The lone of God is honorable wiszdome : loke 
vnto whom it appeareth, they loue it. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

1 . 94 And looke what he commaunded, that was done, though 
some did murmure. 1397 J. T. Serm. Paules C. 56 But 
looke as thou sinnest, so shalt thou haue the wages of sinne. 
a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vn. vi. § 9 He added farther, that 
look what duty the Roman Consuls did execute .. the like 
charge had the Bishop, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxvii. 13 
Looke what is best, that best I wish in thee. 1611 Bible 
1 Macc. iv. 54 Looke at what time, and what day the heathen 
had prophaned it, euen in that was it dedicated with songs, 
and cittherns, and harpes, and cimbals. 16x3 W. Lawson 
Country Honsew. Gard. (1626) 23 And looke how farre a 
tree spreads his boughs aboue, so far doth he put his roots 
vnder the earth. 1625 Burgf.s Pers. Tithes 31 And looke 
what the Lawes . . enioyne, that thou must doe, or be a 
Rebell. 1673 Brooks Gold. Key 321 Look, as God cannot 
but be just, so he cannot but be true. Ibid. 301, 302. 

5 . Look sharp. Originally (with sharp as adv.) 

= ‘ to look sharply after something ’, 1 to keep strict 
watch In later use (which is merely colloquial) 
the sense is commonly ‘to bestir oneself briskly’, 

‘ to lose no time ’ (the vb. being app. taken in 
a sense belonging to branch III, and sharp re- 
garded as a complementary adj.). 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 132 p 1 The Captain .. ordered 
his Man to look sharp, that none but one of the Ladies 
should have the Place he had taken fronting the Coachbox. 
1713 R. Bentley Remarks Late Disc. Free-th. 11. Wks. 
1838 III. 472 It is time for us then to look sharp, to observe 
everyperiod. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr.vi.% x, I must, there- j 
fore, look sharp, and well consider every step I take. 1788 
Ld, Auckland Corr. (1861) II. 69 At nine o'clock we began 
to look sharp for our house. 1803 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. V II. 
128 Mr. Robson will attend to the old peers . . while Mr. 
Faulder will look sharp after the fortune-hunters. _ x8x8 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 91, I see that the Ministers 
are very shy of dissolving the Parliament ; and they shall 
look sharp if they act before I am ready for them. 1834 
Landor Exam. Shake. Wks. 1853 II. 285/2 But let her look 
sharp, or spectacles may he thrust upon her nose that shall 
make her eyes water. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxix, 
Kit . . ordered . . him to bring three dozen . . oysters, and to 
look sharp about it ! 1846-9 S. R. Maitland Ess . etc. 258 
Would he not be startled if one told him that he would have 
to look sharp for five-and-twenty [martyrs] f 1874 Punch 
8 Aug. 64 Glass of ale, young woman ; and look sharp, 
please 1 1890 Fenn Double Knot I. viii. 191 You'd better 
look sharp, . . they’re all ready and waiting. 

0 . Transitive uses, chiefly synonymous with various 
intransitive uses with prepositions. 

a. To look at, behold ; to view, inspect, examine. 
Now dial, f To look babies : to gaze at the reflec- 
tion of one’s face in another’s eyes. 

13. . CoerdeL. 3030 Rychard bad his men seche For some 
wys clerk and sertayn leche, . . For to loke his uryn. 138a 
Wyclif Num. xxiv. 17, I shal inwardly loke hym [Vulg. 
intnebor ilium] but not ny^. <1x400 Destr. Troy 7525 
Leches full lyuely lokid his wound. 1471 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. III. 7 That no body look my wryghtynges. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 113 When he a while 
his glasse hath loken. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 40 Than 
let the shepeherde tume them, and loke them on euery 
syde. <*1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie). Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 
II. 158 He mowit wpe to the hill heid of Tarbitt . . to awew 
and luik the congregatioun. X607BEAUM. & Fl. Woman 
Hater in. i, I cannot thinke, I snail become a coxcombe, 
To ha’ my hare curl’d, by an idle finger, . . Mine eyes lookt 
babies in. 1615 Brathwait Strappado 80 Or when none 
that’s iealous spies To looke babbies in his eyes. 1647 
Trapp Comm, Ep . <$• Rev. App. 669 Many Heathens have 
advised the angry man to look his face in a glasse, and to 
grow ashamed of his distemper. 1653 New Haven Col. Rec. 
(1858) II. 151 Robert Cranfeild . . testifyed . . that he went 
to looke oxen. 1721 Ramsay Morning Into) view 34 He 
frown’d, and look’d his watch. 1874 W. H. L. Ranken 
Domin. Australia vi. 105 Plains are scoured and every 
piece of timber looked. x88a J. Walker Jaunt to Aula 
Reekie etc. 10 He looks his hand: behold the sooty meal 
The secret tells. 1897 Crockett Lad's fove xi. 115 , 1 was 
engaged in ‘ looking the sheep ’ — that is, numbering them 
and seeing that none had strayed. 

tto. To look into, examine ; to consider, have 
regard to, regard. Obs. 

<1x300 Be&et 284 The King from Normandie com To Enge- 
lond to Look the stat of his Kynedom. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 203 He that right ordir of lyfyng wil luke Suld bygyn 
thus, als says the boke. CX37S Lay Polks Mass Bk. (MS. 
B.) 271 When Jjou prayes, god lokes }n wille. a nooPrymer 
(1891) 45 For he lokede the mekenesse of his handmayde. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxiii. (1558) 34 The matter who 
so list to loke, 1333 Gau Richt Vay 19 God lukis notht 


the wtuert richtfulnes quilk mony keipis. c 1560 A. Scott 
Poems jo. T. S.) xxxiv. 1 3 e blindit luvaris, luke The rekless 
lyfe ge leid. 

to. To consult or refer to (an author, a book, 
or a place in it) ; to * turn up ’. In the imper. = 
Vide. Also, to search for (a word etc.) in a book 
of reference. (Cf. look up , 45 g.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9334 pat yow tels sent Ieremi, If yee 
wald lok his propheci. <1x386 Chaucer Fard. T. 250 
Looketh the Bible, and ther ye may it leere. a 1420 Hoc- 
cleve De Reg. Princ. 3099 As pe boke can expresse ; Who- 
so it lokith, fynde it shal no lesse. 1529 Rastell Pastyme, 
Hist. French fin) 69 Therfor loke Julius Cesar his comen- 
taryes. 1596 Harington Metam. A jax 60 Looke it sirra 
there in the dictionarie. 1598 Florio, Aria, looke A ere. 
1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 58 For his ensainting, looke the 
Almanack in the beginning of Aprill. x6xx Cotgr., Anon- 
exie, Looke Anorexie. x6xx Bible x Macc. xii. 7 marg,, 
Areus: looke Ioseph. Ant. lib. 13. cap. 8. 1640 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat etc. 125 marg. Look Lord Bacon in his 
life. 1636 H. Phillips Purch, Patt. (1676) 157 Take the 
compass of the tree, .look this compass in the Table. 1813 
J. Adams Wks. (1856) X. 49 , 1 found that if I looked a word 
to-day, in less than a week I had to look it again. 

j‘ d. To seek, search for; —look for (15 b). 
Also, to be on the look-out for, seek or seaich 
out. Obs. 

c 1394 P. P. Crede 593 Now mot a frere . . loken hem les- 
ynges pat likep pe puple. <1x470 Henryson Mor. Fab. r. 
{Cock 4 Jasp) v, I had leuer ga scrapit heir with my naillis 
. . and luik my lyfis fude. 1393 Munday John a Kent 
(Shaks. Soc.) 22 Moorton shall looke him now an other 
bryde. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. n, v. 30 He hath bin ail this 
day to looke you. 1622 M abbe tr. A Ionian's Guzman d’A If. 
11. 152 You neuer left any Crownes nor Royals with me : 
Goe looke your Crownes and Royals else-where. _ 1630 
T. Vaughan Anima Magica To Rdr,, He knew it was 
booties to look fatal Events in the Planets. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 3 Sept., In the morning she chid her mayds for not 
looking the fleas a-days. 1668 Dryden A ll for Love iv. i, 
Octavia, I was looking you, my love. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health xix. (1697) 417 Or else the poor Lass after the Wed- 
ding-Cloathes are made, must go look her an Husband. 
1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's P/nr (1865; I. 162 He went 
with his new Souldier to look his Father. 1732 Johnson 
Rambler No. 138 1 11 At her leisure hours she looks goose 
eggs. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vn. v, I’ll go look him 
[a dog], however, for we went at such a rate that I never 
missed him. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 88 Pinders, that 
such chances look, Drive his rambling cows to pound. 

fe. To lake care of, keep, guard, watch over, 
preserve in safety ; to observe (a day). Also reft. 
To guard oneself, beware; to abstain ( from ). 
Also absol. or intr . : To watch. Obs. 

cxi 73 Lamb. Horn. 45 We agen pene sunne dei swipeliche 
wel to wurpien and on alle elenesse to locan. C1250 Gen. <J- 
Ex. 3193 He dede is binden & faire loken Alle < 5 e bones < 5 e 
he 5 or token. Ibid. 35x1 Loke 8e wel Sat Su ne stele. 
ax 300 K. Horn 800 Rymenhild pu kep and loke. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8297 ‘ Godd pe loke he said, ‘ sir king’, c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 129 pat othe said he wele loke. 
1340 Ayenb. 42 pet hi ham loki uram pise zenne. Ibid. 
235 pe prestes pet lokeden chastete ine pe temple weren 
todeld uram pe opren pet hi ne loren hire chastete. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. xiii. 2x9 God looke you all thre ! 

•j-f. To provide, appoint, ordain, decree, de- 


cide. Obs. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 73 per fore hit wes iloked bi godes 
wissunge ine halie chirche pet mon scule childre fulhten. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1206 As his ahne goddlec lahede hit ant 
lokede. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1230 pe kyng hesende word 
agen, pat he adde is franchise In is owe court, vorto loke 
domes & assise, c 1305 St. Kenelm 301 in E. E. P. (1862) 
55 pe bischop hadde iloked pat hit scholde pider beo ibore. 
c 133° R* Brunne Chron, (18x0) 36 pe right lawes did he loke 
for fals men & fikelle. a 1400-50 Alexander 3404 (Ash m, 
MS.) Syn it lokid [ Dublin MS. lukkyd] has pe largenes of 
pe lord of heuen. c 1460 Launfal 783, I am a redy for to 
tho All that the court wyll loke. 

+ g. To expect, look forward to, look for. Obs. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidine's Comm. 311 What ende at the 
length doe you loke of this obstinacy and vnloyaultie. 
<11372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 4 We crave of all the 
gentill Readaris, not to look of us such ane History. 
C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cx ix. K. i, What I look’t from 
thee ., I now enjoy. 1595 Daniel Civ, Wars 11. viii, His 
fortune gives him more than he could looke. x6n Shaks. 
Wint. T. iv. iv. 369 The gifts shelookes from me, are packt 
and loekt Vp in my heart. 


II. To have an outlook, face a certain way. 

7 . intr. To have or afford a certain outlook ; to 
face, front, or be turned towards , into, on to, etc. 

1555 Coverdale Jer. i. 13 , 1 do se a seethinge pot, looking 
from out of the north hitherwarde. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 
in. (1633) 304 Each of these chambers had a little window 
to looke into the hall. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. 
Scot. ix. 193 That parte of the Castel that luikis to Tued. 
x6ix Bible Num. xxi. 20 Pisgah, which looketh toward 
Ieshimon. *668 Dryden All for love n. i. Unbar the Gate 
that look$ to Caesar’s Camp. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. iii. 
§ 1 A summer parlour which looks into the garden. 1866 
M. Arnold Thyrsis ii, The signal-elm that looks on Ilsley 
Downs. 1886 Beat. M. Butt Lesterre Durant I. v. 61 
The windows looking north. 1893 Strand Mag. VI. 268/2 
The dining-room looks on to the Melbury Road. 


to. Of parts of the body, or the like : To face or 
turn (in a particular direction). 

1636 Ridgley Prad. Physic 243 The Knee and Foot 
look inwards. 169a Sir W. Hope Fencing- Master (ed. 2) 
17 The points of your Fingers must not look upwards, but 
pointing towards your Adversary. 1776-96 Withering 'Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) I. 388 Bearing the flowers underneath, the 
florets looking downwards, 1863 Huxley Man’s Place 
Nat, i. 23 Their nostrils have a narrow partition, and look 
downwards. 


LOOK. 

8. To show a tendency ; to tend, point (in a par- 
ticular direction). 

1647 Power oj Kings iv. 84 The context looketh wholly 
that way. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Seiv. x88 The Argu- 
ment drawn from Gods unbounded power and goodness, as 
looking towards the behoof of the Creature will ever fall 
short upon this score. 1602 R. L’Estrange Josephus' Antiq. 

11. ix. (1733) 44 'The Barbarity of this bloody Decree look’d 
several ways. 1703 Maundrell Journ. Jems. (1732) 42 Its 
sense seems to look that way. c *8oo K, White Lett. (1837) 
328 He thinks it looks towards epilepsy. 1869 Goulburn 
Purs. Holiness x. 93 In this direction look the words of our 
Lord to St. Thomas. x88x P. Greg Ivy III. vi. 122 All the 
facts look the other way. 

T to. To tend to, promise to. Obs. rare. 

X607 Shaks. Cor. m. iii. 29 He speakes What’s in his 
heart, and that is there which lookes With vs to breake 
his necke. 

III. To have a certain appearance. [App. in 
part developed from 1 c ; but cf. the similar use in 
passive sense of other verbs of perception, like 
smell, taste, feel.] 

8. intr. To have the appearance of being; to 
seem to the sight. (This sense when used of per- 
sons often retains some mixture of the notion of 
I c.) Const, a predicative sb. or adj,, or a predica- 
tive adv. (as well, ill »*= ‘in good, bad health’). 

For the fig. phr. to look black , blue, foolish, small, etc., see 
theadjs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8742 Ymages Lokend full lyuely as 
any iight angels. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 37 God waith 
gif that scho loukit sour ! 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 266 Resolueth all the grosenesse of the oyle, and 
maketh it to loke clere. 1658 Wood Life 5 Apr., He look'd 
elderly and was cynical and hirsute in his behavior. 1697 
Dryden PEueid xi. 99 All pale he lies, and looks a lovely 
Flow’r. 1712 Heaune Colled. ( 0 . H. S.) III. 486 ’Twould 
have look’d vain, and ostentatious. 17x3 Pope Iliad m. 208 
She moves a Goddess, and she looks a Queen ! 1761 Mrs. 

F. Sheridan Sidney Biddulph I. x8 He is grown fat, and 
looks quite robust. 1788 Cowper Pity for poor Africans, 
You speak very fine, and you look very grave. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T., Forester (1806) I. 65 Henry looked 
in great anxiety. 1837 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. 1, I see 
that some of my hearers look surprised at the expression. 
1871 M. Arnold Friendship' s Garland v. 36 ‘ You made me 
look rather a fool, Arminius ’, I began. x886 Beat. M. Butt 
Lesterre Durant I. xix. 304 London was certainly not 
looking its best. x888 Sarah Tytler Blackhalt Ghosts II. 
xvii. 65 Kitty did not look the lady she was not. 1897 
Windsor Mag. Jan. 274/1 No. 1. .looked such a much larger 
house than it was .. No. 2 . . was such a much larger house 
than it looked. 

to. with adv. of manner (+or advb. phrase) : To 
have a certain look or appearance. 

This use is often indiscriminately condemned, but is justly 
censurable only where look is virtually equivalent to seem , 
so that it requires a predicative complement and not a quali- 
fication of manner. (So, e.g., in quot. 1645.) Owing, how- 
ever, to the prejudice excited by the inaccurate use, look 
now rarely occurs with advs. of manner other than well, ill, 
badly. In some early instances the apparent adv. may 
possibly be an adj. in -ly L 

a 1300 XV Signa 36 in E. E. P. (1862) 9 Hi sul, .lok as 
bestis hat cun no witte. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. v. X89 So 
hungriliche [1362 A. v. 108 hungri] and holwe sire Heruy 
hym loked. 1342 Boorde Dyetary xxxix. (1870) 300 For 
that wyll cause a man to loke agedly. 1346 J. Heywood 
Prov. 50 Though your pasture looke barreinly and dull. 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke cv. viii, Watry Nilus lookes with 
bloudy face. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. in. i. 32 You looke wearily. 
Ibid. iv. i. 146 You doe looke (my son) in a mou'd sort. 
x6xi — Wint. T. 111. iii. 3 The skies looke grimly. 1643 
T. Hill Olive Branch (1648) 40 This would make you look 
more amiably and smell more sweetly. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health xix. (1697) 413 How base a thing it is, and how 
unnaturally it looks, that men should value Money more than 
the Law of God. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 
2i Points and Corners advancing .. look very ill upon the 
Ground. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. i. (1840) 7 The worltf looked 
awkwardly round me. Ibid. 11. xv. 314 To see who looked 
with most guilt in their faces. 1781 Cowper Retirement 567 
Nature indeed looks prettily in rhyme. 1802 Mrs. J. West 
Infidel Father II. x88 Do I also look meanly in her eyes ? 
X826 Cobbett Ritr. Rides (1885) II* 57 Fields of Swedish 
turnips, all looking extremely well. 1849 M acaulay Hist. 
Eng. ix. II.497 On the whole, however, things as yet looked 
not unfavourably for James. 1833 Ibid. xx. IV. 471 It tasked 
all the art of Kneller to make her look tolerably on canvass. 
1891 Sir A. Wills in Law Times XCI. 233/2 Things had, 
by that time, begun to look badly for all concerned. 

C. Const, inf. To seem to the view. lit. and fig, 
*773 Burke Sp. Cone. Amer ; Sel. Wks. I. 192 It looks to 
me to be narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas 
of criminal justice to this great public contest. 1793 W. 
Roberts Looker-On No. 84 (1794) m* 345 To make & dis- 
play . .looks tobe, with the major part, the real object which 
assembles them. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. l. vL 
123 A little hat that looked to he made of heaver. 1893 
Graphic 25 Mar. 298/1 The Queen looked to be in good 
health. 

d. To look as if (or t«j) : to have an 

appearance suggesting the belief that— — . Often 
with indefinite subject, it looks (or things look) 
as if - — — . 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 9 He leuket as he culd lern 
tham a. x6ix B. Jqnson Catiline iv. v, Looke they, as 
they were built to shake the world f dx’joo Dryden Flower 
q- Leaf 57, I took the way, Which through a path, but 
scarcely printed, lay ; . . Ahd looked as lightly pressed by 
fairy feet. 1700 T. Brown Amusem. S_er. ty Com. 91 It looks 
as if Physicians learnt their Gibberish for no other pur- 
pose, than to embroil what they do not understand. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. (x8g8) 11 It looks to me as if I were in a 
great crisis. *809 Malkin Gil Bias v , i. r 27 Pedro was 
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i a and Into prep.) Also, to consult (a book) in 
a cursory manner. 

1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxi. 2i To axe Councell at the 
Idols, and to loke in to the lyuer. a 1674 Clarendon Sum. 
Leviath, (1676) 336 Not only that the Scriptures are the 
Mount,., but that they may not be look’d into. 1709 Steels 
Tatler No. 47 P 5, I so far observed his Counsel, that I 
looked into Shukespear. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 17 
To be convinced of this truth, you need only look into 
Thucydides. 1832 Tennyson Mariana in South 75 An 
image seem’d ..'io loA into her eyes and say, [etc.]. 1841 

Lane Arab . Nts. l.gg The fisherman, looking into the lake 
saw in it fish of diflerent colours. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. i. I. 27 With such feelings, both parlies looked into 
the chronicles of the middle ages. Both readily found what 
they sought. 

c. To examine (a matter) minutely ; to investi- 
gate (a question). 

<11386 Sidney Arcadia* 1. (1590) 37 Those imperfections 
..you by the daily mending ot your mind haue of late bin 
able to looke into them, which before you could not dis- 
cerne. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 245 Well, I wil looke 
further into 't. 1604 E. GLrimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. 

Indies u. iii. 86 Let vs now looke into the temperature of 
Panama and all that coast. 1689 Tryal Bps. 126 The only 
thing that is to be lookt into. 1839 Tennyson Enid 1771 
Thither came The King’s own leech to look into his hurt. 
1879 Huxley Hume vi. 1x7 It is needful to look narrowly 
into the propositions here laid down. 1890 A. Gissing Vil- 
lage Hampden III. i. 13 Read your newspapers ; look into 
the rights of things. 

d. To enter (a house, etc.) for a few moments 
in passing. Cf. look in (37 b). 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 296 It is said .. that 
His Majesty deigned to look into the tennis court. 

+ 17 . Look of — . Confusedly used for look on. 

*53 ° Tindale Dent. vi. 4-7 marg., It is heresy with vs 
for a iaye man to loke of gods worde or to reade it. 1570 
T. Wilson tr. Demosthenes' Olynthiacs Ep. to Sir W. 
Cecil, Often be woulde englyshe his matters out of the 
Latine or Greeke vpon the sodeyne, by looking of the booke 
onely. <1x592 Marlowe Jew of Malta iv. iv, Curt. And 
where didst meet him? Pil. ..Within 40 foot of the Gal- 
lowes, conning Lis neck-verse I take it, looking of a Fryars 
Execution. 

18. Look on — . (See also senses t and 3 .) 

a. To pay regard to; to hold in esteem; to 
respect; = look upon , 24 a. Now dial. 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 175 [He] shewed to them 
his letters Patentes, but neither he nor his writyng, was 
once regarded or looked on. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. vii. 
22, I am not look’d on in the world. 1689 Luttrell Brief 
Eel. (1857) I. 616 Father Petre is now at Rome, but is not 
much lookt on there. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede li, He’d 
be a fine husband for anybody,, .so looked-on an' so diver 
as he is. 

b. To regard or consider as; = look upon, 24 c. 

1629 Earle Microcosm., Good old Man (Arb.) 89 All men 

looke on him as a common father. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Saer. 1. ii. § 9 Mercuriall books, . . which none of the wiser 
Heathens did ever look on as any other then Fables, a 1713 
Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 606 So they looked on him as 
a dead man. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 240 It was to 
be looked on as an evidence, that [etc.]. 1851 Jrnl. R. 

Agric. Sac. XII. 1. 190, I should look on them as omens of 
bad success. 1892 Monthly Packet Mar. 316 Everyone., 
looked on victory as certain. 

e. To regard with a specified feeling ; = look 
upon, 24 b. 

1846 Keble Serin, xiii. (1848) 325 As, in medicine, wise 
men look coldly on remedies which profess to be quite 
perfect and infallible. 1878 R. H. Hutton Scott ix. 93 
A publisher, .looks on authors’ MSS., .with distrust. 1881 
Gardiner & Mulunger Study Eng. Hist. 1. iii. 40 Edwin 
and Morcar.. looked on him with family jealousy. 

19. Look over — . (See also simple senses and 
Over prep.) a. To peruse or inspect cursorily; 
+ to examine, pass in review. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. ii. 38 Euery man looke ore his 
part: for. .our play is preferred. *673 South Serin. (1823) 
I. 301 Look over the whole creation, and you shall see, that 
[etc.]. 1684 Creech tr. Juvenal xiii. 164 Look o'er the 
present arid the former time. 1780 Charlotte Burney in 
Mad. D'Arblay's Early Diary (1889) II. 288 My father and 
him. next went to looking over the prints. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. (1859) 3 When.. I look over the hints and memo- 
randums I have taken down. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
IX. 11. 369 The plantation would be looked over every year, 
and the weakest trees, .taken out. 1853 Ld. Houghton in 
T. W. Reid Life (1891) I. xi. 527 Mrs. Gaskell asked me to 
come and look over Miss Bronte’s papers. 

b. To ignore, leave out of consideration. Now 
only, to overlook, pardon (a fault), 

1666 Bunyan Grace A 6 . r 30 Though I endeavoured at 
the first to look over the business of Faith. 1887 Murray’s 
Mag, II. 425 He forgave her, and looked over her conduct. 
1890 A. Gissing Village Hampden II. xii. 263 Let us just 
warn the man, and look over it this time, 
e. Sc. To look after, take care of. 

1790 Burns Kind Sir, I've read 21 Royal George, the 
Lora letik o’er him. 

20. Look through. — ■ (Cf. 43 .) 

a. To direct one's sight through (an aperture, 
a transparent body, or something having inter- 
stices) ; also fig. f To look through one's fingers 
atx to pretend not to see; to connive at. ^ To 
look through a hempen window : to be hanged. 

1308 Dunbar Tua mariit wemen 15 Throw pykis of the 
plet thorne I presandlie luiket, Gif ony persotin wald 
approche. 1349 Latimer 5th Senn. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 152 
Thei loke thoro w ther fy ngers and wil not se it. 1S80 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 289 Since your eyes are so sharpe, that you 
cannot onely looke through a milstone, but cleane through 


dumb-founded, and looked as if he could not help it. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 774 This looks as if 
Harold were now quartered in Denmark. 1892 St. Nicholas 
Mag. XIV. 538/1 It looked as if there was going to be a free 
fight. 1898 Flor. Montgomery Tony 9 She looked as if 
she were thoroughly bored. 

e. quasi-frtmr. To have an appearance befitting 
or according with (one’s character, condition, as- 
sumed part, etc.). To look one's age : to have the 
appearance of being as old as one is. To look one - 
self', to appear to be in one’s usual health. 

1828 Examiner 756/ 1 She looked the character extremely 
well. X842 L. Hunt Men, Women 4 B. (1876) 373 Though 
people do not always seem what they are, it is seldom they 
do not look what they can do. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
xxxiv. But what’s the matter, George? .. you don’t look 
yourself. 1879 Miss Vonge Cameos Ser. iv. xvii. 187 She 
looked her full forty-three years. 1883 Manch. Exam. 29 
Oct. 5/3 Miss Anderson looked the part to perfection.. 1891 
L. Merrick Violet Moses II. xii. 134 He assuredly did not 
look his age. 

10. Iiook like. a. To have the appearance of 
being. (See Like A. 1 b T) 

c 1440 York Myst. xxx, 273 He Iokis like a lamhe, *381 
Studlgy Hippoiytus 67 Lyke lusty young Perithous. lie 
looketh in the face. 1628 Earle Microcosm., High-Spirited 
Man (Arb.) 91 One that lookes like a proud man but is not. 
x66z Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ir. v. § 3 There is some thing 
looks very like this in the proceedings of the people of Israel 
against the Prophet Jeremiah. 1599 T. Baker ReJI. 
Learning 58 This Plan, as laid down by him, looks liker an 
Universal Art than a distinct Logic. 1711 Addisun Sped. 
No. 50 t 8 The Women look like Angels. . <1x7x3 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I. 606 He had a humour in his leg, which 
looked like the beginning of the gout. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong. 11. (<?«/), My dear ’squire, this looks like a 
lad of spirit. x85x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 40 The pay- 
ment in kind, and not in money, looks like a customary 
acknowledgement from an old established guild. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 43 She .. looked l.ke a monument 
planted there. 

b. with gerund, vbl. sb., or occas. sb. : To give 
promise of, show a likelihood of. 

1393 Shaks. Lucr. 583 Thou look’st not like deceipt ; do 
rot Jeceiue me. 1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 383 Parties may 
be abolish'd, but the late dissolution of the parliament don’t 
look much like it. 1883 J. W. Sherur At Home <7 in India 
158 Later on, indeed, after supper, he grew worse— looked 
like biting — and . . tore the bouquet in pieces. 1888 H. F. 
Lester Hartas Matnrin II. ii. 34 It looks like rain. 

IV. Specialized uses with prepositions. 

11. Look about — . (Cf. 25 .) 

a. To turn one’s eyes to, or make searches in 
various parts of (a room, etc.) ; to go about ob- 
serving in (a country, town, etc.). 

x 37S Barbour Bruce in. 579 Men mycht se mony frely fute 
About the costis thar lukand. 1330 Palsgr. 614/1, I loke 
aboute the contraye, je pourjecte le pais, a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Rick. Ill 28 [He] leapte out of his bed and loked 
about the chambre. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 255 Iago, looke 
with care about the Towne. 

b. With pron. (used refi.'), to look about one : to 
turn one’s eyes or attention to surrounding objects ; 
to consider, or take account of, one’s position and 
circumstances ; to be watchful or apprehensive. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 87 Sum of ]>am..er lukand 
douneward to (ie erthe, and will no^t luke aboute (>am. 1484 
Caxton Fables of PEsop v. v, Whaune the catte was vpon a 
tree he loked aboute hym and sawe how the dogges [etc.]. 
1362 Cooper Answ. Priv. Masse Pref. Rdr., A man maye 
thinke. they had good cause to startle at the matter, and 
somewhat to loke aboute them, leste they seemed altogether 
carelesse. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 141 Master, master, 
looke about you : Who goes there ? ha. 1666-72 Harvey 
Morb. Angl. vii. 18 If upon these Signs, you find a wasting 
of your flesh, then look about you. 1712 ARBUTHNOT John 
Bull 1. xii, John began to think it high time to look about 
him. 1744 Ozell tr. Brantome's Sp, Rhodomontades 104 
[They] had found the Enemy upon them, before they could 
look about 'em. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 173 At 
length he returned ; and, without having a single week to 
look about him, . .he was at once set to rule the state. 1891 
Strand Mag. II. 482/1 He looked about him. anxiously. 

12. Look after — , 

a. To follow with the eye; to look in the direc- 
tion of (a person departing) ; fig. to think regret- 
fully of (something past), f Also, to observe the 
course of (a person). 

971 BUckl . Horn. X2X' pa hie ]?a in pone heofon Iocodan 
miter him, & hie Drihten xesawon upastigendne. 1333 
Coverdale Exod. xxxiii. 8 All the people rose vp, . . and 
loked after Moses, tyll he was gone in to the Tabernacle. 
1580 Sidney Ps, xxxvii, vii, Thou shaft see The wicked 
by his own pride banisht; Looke after him, he shall be 
vanisht. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 219. 1838 Bushnell 
Senn. New Life xi. (i860) 153 His soul stifl looking covertly 
after the goods she has lost, 
f b. To search for. Obs. 

<71330 Spec. Gy Warm. 786 Tweye manere shame men 
fint in boke, Who-so wole Jjerafter loke. a 1425 Cursor M, 
1x086 (Trim) penne loked aftir sir Zakary tables & poyntel 
ty te. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 77 Such that his suer treuthe is 
not lokid aftir neither sou3t aftir. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iii. v, 
55 That man of hers, Pisanio, ..I haue not seene these two 
dayes. Go, looke after. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 120 r x 
He has caught me twice or thrice looking after a Bird’s 
Nest. 1727 Boyer Eng.-Fr, Did., To look after (to seek) a 
thing , chercher quelque chose. 

j’C. To anticipate with desire or fear ; to look 
forward to. Obs. 


14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 They were 
lokyng after their help til they were deceyued, 1477 Poston 
Lett. ill. 194 He lokyth afftr that ye shulde come see hym. 
1533 Gau Rickt Vay 37 Ve lwik efter ane blissit hop and 
the glorious cuming of the greit God. a 1353 Ridley 
Confer, w. Latimer (1556) E 7, Hetherunto ye se. .how I 
haue in wordes onely made.. a florishe before the fight, 
which I shortly loke after. x6ix Bible Luke xxi. 26. 

d. To seek ior, demand (qualities). 

1604 Shaks. Olh. 11. i. 251 The knaue .. hath all those 
requisites in him, that folly and greene mindes luoke after. 
1692 Locke Educ. § 94 Wks. 1714 III. 41 There is yet 
another Reason, why Politeness of Manners, and Know- 
ledge of the World, should principally be look’d after in a 
Tuiour, 1822 Coleridge Lett., Confers., etc. II. 98 Those 
marks which too frequently are overlooked, . . but which 
ought to be looked for and looked after, by every woman 
who has ever reflected on the words 1 my future Husband ’. 

e. To busy oneself about, concern oneself with ; 
to give consideration to, consider. 

1650 Cromwell Let. 17 July in Carlyle , O how good it is 
to close with Christ betimes : there is nothing else worth 
looking after. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, n. vii. § 3 God 
himself did dispense with the strict ceremoniall precepts of 
the Law, where men did look after the main and substan- 
tial! parts of the worship God required from them. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth in. ii. 162 My Subject does 
not necessarily oblige me to look after this Water, or to 
point forth the place whereinto ’tis now retreated. 1701 
W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Alex. i. 430 He could not look after 
his Sons’ Education. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 
336 Under pretence of looking after the election, Clarendon 
set out for the West. 

f. To attend to ; to take care of; to * see to’ the 
safety or well-being of. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 616 Eftir the fyre he lukit fast. 
1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. 146 Saist thou so (old Iacke) 

. .lie make more of thy olde body then I haue done : will 
they yet looke after thee ? 1601 — Twel. N. 1. v. 144 He’s 
in the third degree of drinke : hee’s drown’d : go looke after 
him. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 341 The 
many Boys I have had to look afteq my Horses. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. for Scand, 11. i, 1 shall just call in to look 
after my own character. 1847 Marryat Chilir, N. Forest 
iv, You must look after the pony and the pigs. x88s F. 
Anstey Tinted Venus 30 The person who ‘ looked after him ’ 
did not sleep on the premises. 1891 Law Times XCI. 32/2 
In theory, no doubt, the investor should look after his own 
interests. 

g. To keep watch upon. ?rare. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. 1. ii. 148 Is Lechery so look’d 
after? 1672 C. Manners in iitk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 25 Our Navy puts out again to sea. .and wee shall 
then Poke after the Holland Indian fleete. 1821 Examiner 
7 42/r The police look after all breaches of the peace, 
j- 13. Look against — . To look at (something 
dazzling). Obs. 

<21223 Leg. Kath. 1397 Swuch leome & liht leitede 
Jmnne, past ne mahten ha nawt lokin per a3eines. 1398 
Shaks. Merry IV, 11. ii. 234 Shee is too bright to be look’d 
against. 

Look at — - . See senses 1 and 3 . 

14. Look behind — , With pron. used refl. (For 
literal uses see ia and Behind prep.) Not or 
never to look behind one : colloq., to have an unin- 
terrupted career of advancement or prosperity. 

1832 Serj. Bellasis in E. Bellasis Mem. (1893) 150 He 
did not look behind him, but got better and better. 

Look beside — . See Beside prep. 4 a. 

15. Look for — . 

a. To expect, to hope for, anticipate, he on the 
watch for. 

e 13x3 Q. Kath. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in, I. 133 The 
Scotts being soo besy..and I lokyng for ray departing 
every houre. 1326 Tindale 2 Pet. iii. 13 Neverthelesse we 
loke for a neve heven and a newe erth accordynge to his 
promes. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 74 a, If thou 
be that very Messias wliome we look for, tell it vs openly 
without ail colour. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 21 Into 
England, where he was sooner arryved than he was looked 
for. x6xx Bible Matt. xi. 3 Art thou hee that should 
come? Or doe wee looke for another? 1684 Contempt. 
State Man 1. vii. (1699) 77 Death steals,. upon us, when we 
least look for it. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 121 We 
may look for the residuum.. to be in general very com- 
pound. 1828 Examiner 403/ 1 We must not look for figs 
from brambles. 1833 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 229, 1 must 
write . . to tell them they may look for me any day. x868 
Bain Meat. 4 Mor. Sci. 161 Looking for favour, we may 
encounter contumely. 1887 E. F. Byrrne Heir without 
Heritagel. iii. 56, 1 look for you to join us. 

ellipt. <*1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V 47 Informed by his 
espialles that the daie of battaill was nerer then he loked 
for. 1396 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. vi. 332 Henrie 
tariet langre thair than ony man luiket for. 

Tb. To seek, to search for. 

is86Whitney Choice of EmblemsTa Rdr. (1866), A pearle 
shall not bee looked for in a poore mans puree. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry PV. in. i. 3 Which way haue you look’d for Master 
Caius. x86x Dasent Burnt Nja.ll, 31 He had best look 
for a wife, 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 39 It.. studies 
to find the higher unity .. by looking for a uniting power. 
1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 52 People who sweep the 
house to look for a thing. x8gz Black 4 White 26 Nov, 
609/2 Caroline went to look for her a few hours afterwards, 

c. Sc. To look at, to observe. 

1783 Burns Halloween x, Nell’s heart was dancin’ at the 
view, She whisper’d Rob to leuk for’t, 

10. Look into — . 

IT a. After L, fespicere in of the Vulgate : To 
have respect to. Obs. 

a 1400 PrymerjZgi) 56 (Ps. cifi.]) Helokede in to [Vulg. 
rtspexit in] the preiere of meeke men. 

1 . To direct one’s sight to the interior of. (See 


LOOK, 


427 


LOOK. 


the minde. 159a Shaks. Jut. C. 1. ii. 202 He lookes Quite 
through the Deeds of men. 1601 — All's Well 11. iii. 226 
So my good window of Lettice fare thee well, thy case- 
ment I needenot open, for I look through thee, c 1610 Sir J. 
Melvil Mem , (1683) x For revenge Henry VIII looked 
through his fingersat the preachers of the Reformed Religion. 
'*627 J. Taylor (.Water P.) Armada Wks. (1630) 1. 77/2 
Making their wills at Wapping or looking thorow a hempen 
window at St. Thomas Waterings. 1628 Earle Microcosm., 
Meerc Formall Man (Arb.) 30 When you haue seene his 
outside, you haue lookt through him. 1709 Steele Taller 
Np. 44 1* 5 The World is grown too wise, and can look through 
'these thin Devices. 1830 Tennyson Lilian to She, looking 
thro’ and thro’ me, Thoroughly to undo me, Smiling, never 
speaks. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 123 Why look through The 
spaces that divide the warlike ranks? 

■ft). To be visible through. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr., Induct, ii. 12 Such shooes as my 
toes look through the ouer-leather. 1602 — Ham. tv. vii. 
x 52 That our drift looke through our bad performance, ’Twere 
better not assaid. 

e. To direct one’s view over the whole of ; to 
peruse cursorily from end to end ; to glance through 
(a book). 

1563 Golding Ovids Met. n. (1567) 16 Loolce through the 
worlde so round .. aske what thou lykest best. X633 Ford 
"Tis Pity 1. i, Looke through the world, And thou shalt see 
a. thousand faces shine More glorious, then this Idoil thou 
ador’st. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 32 But of this frame the 
hearings, and the ties, .. Gradations just, has thy pervading 
soul Look’d thro’ ? 1838 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life (1876) 
1 1. xiv, 452, I looked through — ’s two volumes. 

, 21 . Look to — . (See also 1, 3, 6, and To prcpl) 

a. To direct a look or glance to. In early use 
chiefly Sc. , equivalent to the mod. look at (see 3 a). 

1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 321 Than lukit he awfully thaine 
to. c 1373 A'c. Leg. Saints xviii. ( Egipciane ) 356 pane stud 
J>e monk, .to j>e erde lukand. c 1450 Holland How tat 9U0 
He lukit to his lykame that lemyt so licht. 1308 Dunbar 
Tua mariit wentett 120 , 1 dar nought luk to my luf for that 
lene gib. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 77 (1604 (^o.l, The very 
place puts toyesof desperation . . into euery brain That lookes 
'So many fadoms to the sea And heares it rore beneath. x6n 
'Bible i Sam. xvi. X2 He was. .of a beaulifull countenance, 
and goodly to looke to. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 123 
We looked to the sky at intervals. 

b. To direct one’s attention to; to select for 
consideration. In Biblical use, cocas, to regard 
with favour. 

c 897 K. JElfrbd Gregory’s Past. xli. 300 To hwtem Incite 
ic buton to Stem eathuodum? 1340 Ayenb, 89 Hy ssolden 
loki to hare zope uorbysne Ihesu crist. c X400 Cursor M, 
28877 (Cott. Galba) Crist hikes noght to [>e almusdede,. .hot 
efter gude will of fie gifer. a 1369 Kingesmyll Confl. Satan 
(1578) s Loke to thy former wayes what they have bene. 1580 
Sidney Ps. xviii. vii, I walk’d his [God’s] waies, .. Still to his 
judgmentes look’t. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' A costa's Hist. 
Indies m, iii. 126 Speaking, .of the qualitie of the windes, we 
must . . looke toahe coastes or partes of the world from whence 
they proeeede. 1611 Bible Isa. lxvi. 2 To this man will 
I looke, even to him that is poore and of a contrite spirit. 
1844 Mill Ess. 87 If we look only to the effects which are 
intended. 1847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 12 Grazierslook 
more to quality than quantity of wool. 1891 Law Times 
XCII. 18/2 We incline to think that there will be an appeal, 
..looking to the terms of sect. 49 of the Judicature Act. 

c. To attend to, take care of ; t t0 tend, nurse 
(a sick person). 

<11300 St. Gregory 1088 in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. LVII. 
70 An holy man . . pat dygne were per to dorm [ j<r. to be made 
pope] and cristendome to loke to. c 1320 Cast. Love 1659 
And je comforted me in prison eke, And loked to me when I 
was seke. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 152 b, After the 
death of this prelate,, .the affayres in Fraunce, were neither 
well loked to, nor [etc.]. 1349 Latimer Serm. Plougkers 
(Arb.) 24 Ye that he prelates loke well to your office. 1390 
Shaks. Com. Err. v. 1. 412 Come go with vs, wee’l looke to 
that anon. 1611 Bible Jer. xxxix. 12 Take him, and looke 
welt to him, and doe him no harme, 1840 Thackeray Paris 
Sk.-bk., Beatrice Merger, Mother would never let me leave 
her, because I looked to my little brothers. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Ettg.xvi. III. 635 He ordered his own surgeon to look 
to. the hurts of the captive. 1864 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXV. 
i. 88 The cider should be looked to every morning. 1863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. n. vii, The yard , gate-lock should be 
looked to, if you please ; it don’t catch. 

d. In the imperative or in injunctive contexts : 
To direct one’s solicitude to (something) as endan- 
gered or needing improvement. 

1593 Shaks. R ich. II, v. iii. 39 My Liege beware, looke to thy 
selfe. 1602 2 nd pt. Return fr. P amass, iv. ii. 1880 Fellow 
looke to your braines ; you are mad. 1630 Hales Gold, R em. 
1. (1673) 281 The Refuter must be sure to look to the strength 
of his reasons. *797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vii, ‘ Look to 
your steps ’, said a voice. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab iv. 237 Look 
to thyself, priest, conqueror, or prince ! 1869 T. Hughes 

Alfred Gt. iii. 35 It behoved even the Holy Father to look 
to his fighting gear. 1889 Repent. P. Wentworth II. v. xi8 
Then look to your own ways and manners, sir 1 

O. To look to it : to be careful, beware. Often 
with clause, to take care, see that. 

1590 SHAKS. Mids. N. HI. L 34 There is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your lion living; and we ought to look to ’t. 
x6oo — A. Y.L. ui. i. 4 Looke to it, Finde out thy brother 
: wheresoere he is. 1672 Vjllif.rs (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 
1. i. (Arb.) 43 Thun. Let the Critiques look to ’t. Light. 
Let the Ladies look to ’t. 1703 Maundrell Journ. Jer us. 
(1732) 3b And they have reason to look well to it. 1842 
Tennyson Dora 26 In my time a father’s word was law, And 
so shall it be now for me. Look to it, 1892 Gd. Words May 
292/1 She would look to it that they had a roof over their 
heads. 

f. To keep watch upon. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6257 Lokis well to pe listes, pat no lede 
passed a 1348 Hall Citron., Hen. f 56 h. His kepers looked 
more narrowly to hym then thei did before. 1577-87 Holin- 


shed Chron. (1807-8) II. 23s He. committed him to the 
keeping of certeine gentlemen, which without much cour- 
tesie looked streightlie inough to him for starting awaie. 
I S 93 Nottingham- Fee. IV. 238 That all the athousess ofthe 
back syd of the town may beloukte tow. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. 83 For two yeares hee [a prisoner] was strictly 
lookt too. 1732 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 209 
And then desires the Keeper to take A. B. the Prisoner from 
the Bar, and look to him, for he stands convicted of High 
Treason. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1 . xix . x 67 
Constable, look to your prisoner. 18x9 Shelley Cenci iv. 
iv. 54 Sound the alarm ; Look to the gates that none escape 1 

g. To direct one’s expectations to ; to rely on 
(a person, etc.) for something. 

1611 Bible Ecclus, xxxiv. xs Blessed is the souleofhim 
that feareth the Lord : to whom doeth he looke? 1806 Wind- 
ham Speech 22 Dec., ‘Man and steel, the soldier and his 
sword’, are the only productions of a country that can be 
looked to with confidence for its protection and security. 
1822 Examiner 227/2 To them then are the holders. -to 
look /or payment ? 1883 Law Times Rep. LIII. 226/2 The 
consignee is the person to whom a carrier looks for the price 
of the carriage of goods. 1892 Blackw, Mag. CLI. 220/2, 

1 look to you to help us. 

h. . To look forward to (see 3 6 ) ; to expect, 
count upon. 

1782 Cowper Table Talk 493 A terrible sagacity informs 
The poet’s heart, he looks to distant storms, He hears the 
thunder ere the tempest lowers. 1804 Wellesley in Owen 
Desp. 274 The French have never ceased to look to the 
re-establjshment of their power. 1824 Examiner 108/ 1 
Baron Gifford . . looks to the Seals, when Lord Eldon retires. 
1845 Stocquelf.r Handbk. B> it. India (1854) 31 Clerkships 
in the public offices is the line of employment which the body 
of them look to. 

i. To show affinity to. rare. 

1833 Kirby Hab. <5- Inst. Anirn. II, xxiv. 5x4 The bear 
seems to look towards the sloth ; and the feline race, in their 
whiskers, andfeet, look to the hares and rats. 

22 . Look towarcl(s — . (See simple senses and 
Toward, Towards prep.) 

a 1240 Lofsong in Coil. limn, six Leoue iouerd iesu crist 
loke toward me ase ich ligge lowe, a 13x0 in Wright Lyric 
P. 69 Ihesu, ..With thine suete loke towart me. 1821 
Shelley Epipsych. 5x6 , 1 have fitied up some chambers there 
Looking towards the golden Eastern air. 

"b. To look towards a person : in vulgar speech, 
to drink his health (? obs. exc. jocular). 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair liii, The ladies drank to his 
’ealth, and Mr. Moss, in the most polite manner *. looked 
towards him’. 1833 ‘C, Bede’ Verdant Green 11. iii. The 
Pet, .drank their healths with the prefatory remark 1 1 looks 
to-wards you gents ! ’ 

e. =» Look to, 21 i (where see quot. 1835). 

23 . Look unto — . arch. *= Look to, in various 
senses : see 21 a-f, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14333 Iesus he loked vnto lift. 1326 
Tindale Heb. xii. 2 Lokynge vnto Iesus, the auctor and 
fynnyssher of oure fayth. 1343 Raymond Byrth Mankynde 
Y v, In a fayre garden . .if it be not regarded and loken vnto, 
the weedes.. wyll [etc.], i a 1330 Freiris Berwik 99 in 
Dunbar's Poems (1893) 288 The gudwyf lukit vnto the 
Freiris tway. 1391 Spenser M. Htthberd 292 For ere that 
unto armes I me betooke, Unto roy fathers sheepe I usde 
to looke. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, j. i. 208 Then lets 
make haste away, And looke vnto the maine. 1598 tr. 
Aristotle's Polittques 379 And it should especially be 
looked vnto children, that they neither heare nor see such 
things. x6xx Bible Isa. x lv. 22 Looke vnto mee, and be 
ye saued. 1642 C. Vernon Consid. Exch. 88 Abuses., 
will grow like ill weeds . . unless they be looked unto and 
weeded out. 

24 . Look upon — . (See also senses 1 and 3.) 

+ a. To pay regard to ; esp. to regard favourably, 

hold in esteem ; —look on, 18 a. Obs. 

c 15x3 in Ellis Orig. Lett , Ser, in. I. xSx Yf yt bad nott 
ben lokyd upon betymes, I suppose yt wold not have ben 
ahull to have contynuyd a Monastery (fewer yeres. 1333 
Cromwell Let. 9 July in Merriman Life <$• Lett. (1902) I. 
357 For lacke .. whereof ye haue forfaited to the kiuges 
highnes the Somme of one thousande markes which . . ye 
ought substaunciallye to loke uppon for the king is no person 
to be deluded., with all. 1533 Gau Rickt Vay 101 Godhes 
lukit apone yepowerte of his madine or seruand. 16x1 Bible 

2 Mate. vii. 6 The Lord God looketh vpon vs. 

b. With adv. or adj. complement'. To regard 
with a certain expression of countenance, or with 
a certain feeling ; —-look on, 18 c. 

16x9 Middleton Inner Temple Masque 23 The nearest 
kin I have looks shy upon me. 1629 Maxwell tr. Heradian 
(1635) 61 The Romane Citizens being thus surrounded with 
direfull mis-haps. .begaune to look sowre upon Commodus. 
1633 Massinger Guardian iv, ii, I look with sore eyes upon 
her good fortune, and wish it were mine own. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 37 1* 5 , 1 look upon her with a mixture of 
Admiration and Pity. 1740 tr. De Monhy's Fort. Country- 
Maid (1741) I. 273 , 1 fancied he look’d something sweet upon 
me. 1847 Maruyat Childr. N. Forest xxv, Edward was. . 
satisfied that he was not quite looked upon with indifference 
by Patience Heatberstone. 1864 Tennyson Enoch Arden 
56 And all men look’d upon him favourably. 

e. To regard as, + to consider to be so-and-so (cf, 
18 b) . + Also, to look upon it : t o be of opinion that. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. ii. I 9 Both Pythagoras 
and Plato looked upon comtitutionem sylvie to bee opus pro- 
vidential. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. iv. Advt., A Change of 
Circumstances, has occasion’d the Publication of these 
Papers, . . in such a way as will make most Readers look 
upon them as containing a story purely Romantick. 1674 
Brevint Saul at Endor 237 It is lookt upon,. as one of 
those very strange things, which if she doth, it is seldome. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 31 P 2 This Objection was looked 
upon as frivolous. Ibid, No. ipx f 7 This Morning 
.. I set up an Equipage which I look upon to he the 
gayest in the Town. 1756 C. , Lucas Ess. Waters I. 151 


The antlents looked upon water as the., first principle of all 
created things. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 3 00, I now 
looked upon it that we might think ourselves secure. 1822 
Examiner 203/1 You are looked upon as a kind lord. 

"V. With adverbs. 

26 . Look about, inir. See simple senses and 
About adv. ; fig. to be on the watch, on the look- 
out. Also const, for (+ after ) : to he in search of. 
(Cf. to look about one, 11 b.) 

<1x300 K. Horn 1087 He lokede aboute, Myd is collede 
snoute. 1375 Barbour Bruce x ix. 669 The fox .. Lukit 
about sum hoill to se. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 347 
She loked euer about as though she had be mad. a 1423 
Cursor M. 1x744 (Trin.) As pei to gider talkyng were J>ei 
loked aboute fer & nere. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynwn 
xx. 445 And whan rowlande was come out of the cave, he 
loked about for to know where they were. 1330 Palsgr. 
613/2, 1 loke aboute, as one dothe that taketh the vewe of 
a place or eontray. 1566 Adlington Apuieius vii. xiii. 
(1893) 152 The shepheards looking about for a Cow that 
they had lost. 1392 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut. in. v. 40 The day 
is broke, be wary, looke about. 1610 — Temp. 1. ii. 410. 
x6xx Bible "I obit xi. 5 Now Anna sate looking about to- 
wards tile way for her sotme. 1704 Norris Ideal World 
11. x. 395 Like the man who . . looks about after the candle 
which he has all the while on his own head. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 355 It was time to look about. 1730 
Student I. 323 The fidler .. soon after enter’d . . and then 
every man look’d about for bis partner. Mod. The last 
time I saw him he was looking about for something to do. 
20 . Look abroad, inir. See simple senses and 
Abroad adv. 

c 1450 [see Abroad adv. 4]. 1664 Waller From a Child 4 
Before our Violets dare look abroad. 1784 Cow per Task v. 
738 He looks abroad into the varied field Of nature. 1834 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 192 The young men do not 
look abroad for a wife. 

+ 27 . Look again, againward. inir. To look 
back. Also fig. Obs. 

<1x223 Leg. Hath. 2331 Heo as me ledde hire, lokede 
ajeimvard, for ludinge h«et ha herde. c 1320 [see Again- 
ward adv. 1]. 4x380 Wycuf Wks. U880) 41 No man send- 
ynge his bond to pe plow; and lokenge a-3en is able to j;e 
kyngdom of god. c 1400 [see Again adv. x a], 

+ 28 . Look aloft, inir. To aspire, be ambi- 
tious. Obs. 

1533 Frith Agst. Rastell (1829) 236 If the remnants of 
sin fortune at any time to look aloft and begin to reign, 
then he sendeth some cross of adversity or sickness to help 
to suppress them. 1367 [see Aloft ii]. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. I, 162 By this manage, Egeldred began to looke 
a loft, and thought much of himselfe. 

+ 29 . Look alow. inir. To humble oneself. 

1582 Bentley Mon. Mat rones it. 33 There is nosainct so 
perfect . . but looking a-lowe, shall find himselfe vnworthy, 
and so stop his mouth. 

cO. Look around, inir. To look in several 
directions; fg. to take a comprehensive view of 
things. 

1734 A. Murphy Gray's Inn Jrnl. No. 93 He looked around, 
and saw a reverend Form advance towards him. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest (1820) I. 185 Louis looked around 
in search of La Motte. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 
239 When the Servians now looked around, they congratu- 
lated themselves on having made a successful campaign. 
x88o Newman Smyth Old Faiths in New Light ii. 1.1882) 3a 
We look around sceptical of our own impressions. 

31 . Look aside, intr. To turn aside one’s eyes ; 
to look obliquely. 

1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 225 On syde scho lukit wyth 
ane fremyt fare. 1330 Palsgr. 613/2, I loke asyde by 
chaunce, or caste myn eye asyde. Ibid,, I loke asyde upon 
one by disdayne. 1853 Browning Andrea del Sarto 147 
They pass and look aside. 

Look askance, askew, asquint : see the ad vs. 

32 . Look back. intr. 

a. To turn and look at something in the direc- 
tion from which one is going or from which one’s 
face is turned. 

1538 Elyot Did.,Respiczo, to loke backe, to haue regarde 
[etc.], a 1386 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590(2 At yonder rising of 
the ground she turned her selfe, looking backe toward her 
woonted abode. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. v. 19 Looke 
hack, defend tbee^here are Enemies. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xn. 641 They looking back/all th’ Eastern side beheld Of 
Paradise, so late thir happie seat, 17x2-14 Pope Rape of 
Lock in. 138 Thrice she look'd back, and thrice the foe 
drew near. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Itaiian xii, Often they 
looked hack to the convent, expecting to see fights issue 
from the avenue. 

b. To direct the mind to something that is past; 
to think on the past. Const, into, on, upon , to. 

1599 Shaks. Hen, V, 1. ii. 102 Gracious Lord . .Looke back 
into your niightie Ancestors. 1651 Baxter Saints' Rest iv. 
T30 Is it not a very little time when thou lookest back, on 
it? 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 100 riA Man advanced, in 
Years that thinks fit to look back upon his former Life. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II, 200 He would have 
looked hack with remorse on a literary life of near thirty 
years. 1889 Mallock Enchanted Island 221 Experiences 
like these are always fresh to look back upon. 1892 Eng. 
Illustr. Mag. IX. 331 One portion of my life is not pleasant 
to look back to. 

+ e. To look to a person for something. (? After 
L. respicere . ) Obs. 

1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. 1. 32 The whole creation 
lookes backe unto him that made it for preservation in their 
being. 

+ d. trans. — look back to. Obs. 

160S Shaks. Ant. + Cl. in. xi. 53 See How I conuey my 
shame, out of thine eyes, By looking backe what I haue 
left behinde Stray’d in dishonor. 



LOOK. 


LOOK. 


e. colloq. in negative contexts : To show signs of 
retrogression or interrupted progress. (^Cf. 14 .) 

1893 Daily News 5 Jan. 3/6 Since that day St. Simon has 
never, to use a slang phrase of the day, ‘ looked back.' 

33. hook. down. 

a. intr. See simple senses and Down adv. 

c 1200 [see 45 a], c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx vii. ( Vincenctus) 
326 Keparis of |je presone, jpat thru smal holis lokit done. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 146 Vpon Fawdoun as he was 
lukand doune. 136a Pilkington Expos. Abdyas Pref. 3 Hee 
that sittes on hygh looked doune to the lowe dungeon of the 
pryson, and raised Joseph to be ruler. x6ioShaks. Temp. v. 
l. sox Looke downe you gods And on this couple drop a 
blessed crowne. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. viii, I looked down 
upon the servants, . . as if they had been pigmies, and I a 

f iant. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 212 
'hus is formed the promontory of Lincoln looking down 
upon the river to the South of it. 

b. fig. To look down on , upon : to hold in con- 
tempt, to scorn ; to consider oneself superior to. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 255 lr 9 A solid and substantial 
Greatness of Soul looks down with a generous Neglect on 
the Censures and Applauses of the Multitude. 1728 V enf.er 
Sincere Penitent Ded., Looking down upon it with a 
generous contempt of all its vanities. 1889 J essopp Coming 
of Friars ii, 85 The monks looked down upon the parsons, 
and stole their endowments from them. 1893 Chamb. Jml. 
29 July 476/1 They are. .looked down upon and scorned. 

•j- a. To have a downcast or mournful look. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lvi. 12 It is no glaid collatioun 
Quhair ane makis myrrie, ane vther lukis doun. 
d. Comm. To tend downwards in price. 
x8ofi Ann. Reg. 49 The bounties would begin soon, in the 
language of ’Change Alley, to 1 be looking down ’. 2825 
Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 173 Who, when the shares ‘ look 
down try to sell. 

e. trans. To quell or overcome by one’s looks. 
1840 Dickens Humphrey's Clock, Clock-case 33, I. never 
could look the boy down. 1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in A ir 
xxx. (1857) 285 Having no importunate witnesses present .. 
to look me down while I was bragging. 

34. Look downward, intr. —Look down, 33. 
c 1400, 1562 [see Downward A. 1 b], 1667 Mii-ton P. L. 
in. 722 Look downward on that Globe whose _hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines. 1823 
Examiner 104/1 Consols were rather looking downward. 

35. Look forth., intr. To look out (of a win- 
dow, etc., on to something). Now arch, and poet. 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1982 Then lokyd I forthe as 
Doctryne me badde. 1508 Dunbar _ Tua tuariii tvemen 
308, I salbe laith to lat him le, quhill I may luke furth. 
1 fin Bible Song Sol ii. g He lookethforth, .at the windowe, 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 209 Through the Firey Pillar 
and the Cloud God looking forth will trouble all his 
Host, ex 775 T. Lindsey Song, Look forth, look forth, my 
fairest 1 Thy faithful knight is nigh. 1781 Cowper Friend- 
ship 80 Jealousy looks forth distressed On good that seems 
approaching. 18x3 Scott Rokeby 1. i, The warder . . from 
old Bailors tower looks forth. 1828 Lytton Pelham xvii, 
The chevalier looked wistfully forth. 

38. Look forward, intr. (See Forward B. 
I b.) Const, to, occas.yir, f on. 

1603 Shaics. Meas.for M. iv. iii. 61 Looke forward on 
the iournie you shall go. 1737 Pope Hor. Ep. it ii. 314 
Pleas’d to look forward, pleas'd to look behind, a vj66 
Mrs. F. Sheridan Nourjahad (1767) 71 The loss of Man- 
dana imbitters all my joys, and methmks I begin to look 
forward with disgust. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
III. 48 They. .looked forward to the speedy expulsion of 
the intruders. x86x Thackeray Adv. Philip xxxii, The 
way in which we looked forward for letters from our bride 
and bridegroom. 1892 Temple Bar Nov. 379 We were 
looking forward to a merry time. 

37. Look in. 

a. See simple senses and In adv. 
a 1300 Cursor hi. 17288+188 (Cott.)_ Iohne .. loked in & 
sa3e he schetez, bot he dorstnot gang in. 1483 Calh. Angl. 
223/2 To Luke jn, jnspicere. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 
10 Me thocht Aurora.. In at the window lukit by the day. 
1535 Coverdale Song Sol. it 9 He . . loketh in at the wyn- 
dowe, Sc papeth thorow the grate. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 
I. iv. 62 Here, through this Grate . . Let vs looke in, the sight 
will much delight thee. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid 26 That 
great sea-snake, .Would, .look in at the gate With his large 
calm eyes. 1839 Longe. Vill. Blacksm. iv, And children 
coining home from school Look in at the open door. 

b. To enter a room, etc. for the purpose of seeing 
something ; hence, in mod. use, to make a call, to 
call \upon a person) ; to ‘drop in’ for a short stay 
or interview. 

1604 Shaks, Oth. v. ii. 257 Looke in vpon me then, and 
speake with me. x6xo — Temp. v. L 167 This Cell’s my 
Court: .. pray you looke in. 1799 in Spirit Pub. Jmls. 
III. 121 To fashionably and carelessly look in at Tatter- 
salPs, 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Will xo'o’clock be too 
late to look in for half an hour? 1884 G. Gissing Un- 
ci as sed III. vt. i. 136 Could you manage to look in at the 
office tomorrow? 1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. III. 
xxvi. 4 I'll look in upon him after breakfast. 1892 Temple 
Bar Oct. 164 He would look in at the jeweller’s at once and 
get her that bracelet, 189a Mrs. Oliphant Marriage 
Elinor 11 . xviii. 46 Some prodigious reception to which 
people ‘looked in 'for half an hour. 

+ 38. Look off. To turn one’s eyes away. Obs. 
1710 -xx Swift Jml. to Stella 4 Jan., No, no, look off, 
don’t smile at me. 1738 — Pol. Conv, 25 Why then, 
Mr. Neverout, do you see, if you don’t much like it, you 
may look off of it. 1762-71 I-L Walpole Vcrtue's A need. 
Paint. (1786) V. 1x3 Another small head of a man look- 
ing off. 

39. Look on. intr. 

a. To direct one's looks towards all object 
in contemplation or observation; often, to be a 
mere spectator (and not a participator in the 
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action). To look on ahead : to look forward into 
the future. 

cxooo ASlfric Dent, xxviii. 32 Sin June suna and bine 
dohtra j$eseald oSrum folce, )>®x Jm on lode [L .videntibus 
oculis tuis]. c 23x5 Shoreham (E. E. T. S.) i, 1295 So 
schulle he rederes now Hy rede and conne on lowke. 1456 
Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S. T. S.) 303 A trety of proprie- 
teis . . that salbe gude and prouffilable for all men that 
on lukis. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. 1. iv. 38 lie be a Candle- 
holder and looke on. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Bowie Alley 
(Arb.) 61 He enioyes it that lookes on and bets not. 1744 
Ozell tr. Brantome's Sp. Rhodomontades 21 Miscarrying 
in that Design too, he contented himself, for a while, to 
lye-bye and look on. 1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers iii. 11869) 
14/ 1 One who looked on a-head to the wants of posterity. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 63 Potters’ boys are trained 
to the business by looking on at the wheel. 1879 M. Pat- 
tison Milton x. 1 18 The world looks on and laughs. 

b. colioq. To look on (with-) : to read from a 
book, etc., at the same time (with another person). 

1893 Corah. Mag. Jan. 64 They seem to have had a 
scarcity of music, necessitating a good deal of 1 looking on 

40. Look out. 

a. intr. (See simple senses and Out.) To look 
from within a building or the like to the outside ; 
also, to put one’s head out of an aperture, e.g. a 
window. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 352 That I be nyhte mai arise, At 
som wyndowe and loken oute. c 1450 Holland Hoxvlat 63 
To luke out on day licht. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 
91 b, A prison and a man lokyng out at a grate. 1567 
Harman Caveat 38 [She] wente vnto her hall windowe .. 
and loking out therat, pointed with her fingar. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon v. i. 131 Lord Timon, Timon, Looke out, and speake 
to Friends, a 1625 Fletcher False One 1. ii. (Song) Looke 
out, bright eyes, and blesse the ayre: Even in shadowes 
you are faire, 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's BanisKd Virg. 
13 Looking out at it [the doove] all afrighted. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. ix. 3 The sun look'd out with a smile Betwixt the 
cloud and the moor. 

trnnsf. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v ii. ii. (Rtldg.) 5 They., 
looked out at the corners of their eyes. 

•f 4 b. To appear, show itself. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. § Cr. iv. v. 56 Her wanton spirites looke 
out At euery ioynt, and motiue of her body. 1606 — Ant. 
Sf Cl. v. i. 50 The businesse of this man lookes out of him. 
1607 — Timon in. ii. 80. 

c. To be on the watch or look-out ; to exercise 
vigilance, take care. (Cf. Look-out.) 

1602 B. Jonson Poetaster 11. i, These Courtiers runne in my 
minde still ; I must looke out. 2635 C. Chauncy in Quincy 
Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) I. 469 That, .your petitioner. . 
[may not be] enforced to look out to alter Ji is condition. 1704 
F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) Pref., It is high time to look, 
out, and set upon a resolute Course of Riding. 1740 tr. De 
Mouhy's Fort. Country-Maid (1741) I. 79 Let us look out 
sharp where we are, this is the Place we lost her in. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Look-out, The mate of 
the watch . . calls often from the quarter-deck, * Look out 
afore there!* 1829 Landor Iiuag. Conv., Miguel + his 
Mother Wks. 1853 I. 560/1 Before that time I will look out 
sharply, and afterward you must. 1840 Thackeray Gt. Hog- 
garty Diamond vi, ‘ Look out *, said that envious McWhirter 
to me. 1886 Besant Ckildr. ofGibeon 11. ix, You’d better 
look out. Melenda’s in a rage. 1892 Black ft White 10 Sept. 
301/2 We shall lose India if we don’t look out. 

d. To field, ‘scout’ (at cricket). ? nonce-use. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, Several players were stationed, 

to ‘ look out in different parts of the field. 

e. To look out for : to watch or search for; to 
be on the look-out for ; to await vigilantly. 

1669 Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v, 11 Some [are] so foolish now to cry the Duchess 
hath done itt, to looke out for love letters. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 268 ? 3 Where shall we find the Man who 
looks out for one who places her chief Happiness in the 
Practice of Virtue? 1742 Berkeley Let. to Gervais 2 
Feb., Wks. 1871 IV. 284, I wrote., to Dean Browne to 
look out for a six-stringed bass viol of an old make and 
mellow tone. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxvi, Prepare then 
this evening to look out for work against to-morrow. 1828 
Scott F. M, Perth xxvi, Rely on my looking out for your 
safety. 1831 O'Connell Speech Ho. Comm. 27 June, [They] 
begin to look out for disturbances — or as the sailors say, to 
look out for squalls. 1892 Chamb. Jml. 4 June 361/2 I’ll 
look out for something to do. 

f. To have or afford an outlook (<w, over, etc.). 

x686 tr, Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 84 The great Portal 

of his Palace that looks out into the Royal square. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk., Roscoe (1821) I. 23 The windows 
of the study, which looked out upon the soft scenery I have 
mentioned. 1859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 6 The back 
court that my windows look out on. 1866 W. Collins 
Armadale I, 162 The bedroom looked out over the great 
front door. X874RUSKIN Hortus Inclnsus (1887) 3 His own 
little cell, looking out on the olive woods, 

t g. To make any brief excursion. (Cf. look in, 
37 b.) Obs. 

1551 T. Wilson Rule of Reason (1580) 46 He looked not 
out of his house ail that date. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 127 
The Fish is presently sent to the Market in one of their 
Boats, the rest looking out again for more. _ 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L, § 296 It was not till the 12th instant that we 
were able to look out to sea further than to supply the 
seamen on board the buss with provisions. 

h. trans. To find by looking ; to choose out by 
looking. 

1535 Coverdale Ezek, xxi. 29 Thou hast loked the out 
vanities, & prophecied lyes, c 1590 Marlowe Faust, viii, 7 
She has sent me to look thee out ; prithee, come away. 
1607 Shaks. Timon m. ii. 67 lie looke you out a good tume, 
Seruilius. xfixx Bible Gen. xli. 33 Let Pharaoh looke out 
a man discreet and wise. 1658 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) 
III. 141 Liberty is graunted vnto Mr. Josias Winslow, ..to 
look out a place to suply him with twenty flue acres of 


land. 1768 E. Cleaveland in B. P. Smith Hist. Dart . 
mouth Coll. (1878) 36 The Deputy Surveyor, . . offered his 
assistance to look out the township and survey it. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzt Journ. France II. 133, I am tired of looking 
out words to express their various merits. 1838 Dickens 

0. Twist viii, You ’re a-staring at the pocket-handker- 
chiefs 1 eh, my dear 1 .. We’ve just looked ’em out, ready 
for the wash, c 1884 1 Edna Lyall’ We Two xix, She went 
..to the Bradshaw, and looked out the afternoon trains. 

41. Look over. a. trans. To cast one’s eyes over ; 
to scrutinize ; to examine (papers, or the like). 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 11 Saynt cuthbert lyfe..Who 
so lykes to lukit oure. He sail’ fynde it part in foure. 1706 
Hearne Collect. 8 Mar. (O. H. S.) L 201 Dr. Kennett .. 
look'd them [MSS.] all over. 17x2 Ibid. III. 301 Gronovius 
hath publish’d some extracts out of Josephus with emenda- 
tions. . . I must look them over. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias xi. ii. 
(Rtldg.) 396 The minister . . looked me over from head to 
foot. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. ii. (1889) 14 Tom 
had time to look him well over, and see what sort of man 
had come to his rescue. 1892 Temple Bar Apr. 467 , 1 have 
a number of papers to look over. 

b. colloq. = look on, 39 b. 

42. Look round, intr. 

a. To look about in every direction. 

1526 Tindale Mark iii. 5 He loked rounde aboute on 
them angrely. X667 Milton P. L. vi. 529 Others from the 
dawning Hills Lookd round, and Scouts each Coast light 
armed scoure. 1781 Cowper Expost. 27 Let the Muse look 
round From East to West, no sorrow can be found. 179* 
Mrs. Radcuffe Rom. Forest (1820) I. x 00, I looked round 
in search of a human dwelling. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
xxix, Tito looked round with inward amusement at the 
various crowd. 1892 Black Of White 19 Mar. 367/2, I had 
now time and daylight enough to look round. 

b. fig. To search about for. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 161 In great perturba- 
tion men began to look round for help. 

43. Look through. 

a. trans. To penetrate with a look or glance ; 
to search, lit. and fig. 

C1450 Holland Howlat 49, I sawe ane Howlat. .Lukand 
the laike throwe. 1667 Dryden Ind. Emperor ax. ii. (1668) 
32 Fate sees thy Life lodg’d in a brittle Glass, And looks 
it through, but to it cannot pass. 1737 Pope Hor. Ep. 1. i. 
xo8 Who bids thee face with steady view Proud Fortune, 
and look shallow Greatness thro'.. 1887 Edin. Rev. July 
231 His eye glaring at a stranger with a gaze that seemed to 
look him through and through. 

b. To examine or survey exhaustively. 

1742-3 Young Nt. Th. vi, Look nature through, ’tis revo- 
lution all. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 749 Look human nature 
through. 

+ c. intr. To become visible or obvious. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 120 Th’ incessant care . . 
Hath wrought the Mure, that should confine it in, So thinne, 
that Life lookes through, and will breake out. 

f 44. Look under, intr. To look down. Obs. 

1700 Dryden Pal. % Arc. 11. 340 Thus pondering, he 
looked under with his eyes. 

45. Look up. 

a. See simple senses and Up adv. ; to raise the 
eyes, turn the face upward. 

c iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 Danne . . Jx> wreches . . lokeS 
up and dun and al abuten. cx 220 Bestiary 187 Ne deme 
3 e no3t wurdi Sat tu dure loken up to 3 e heueneward. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 21393 Constantin .. lok up .. He sagh 
bar cristis cros ful bright, c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 
Prol. 8 Approche neer, and looke vp murily. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xl. 12 My synnes haue taken soch holde vpon me, 
that I am not able to loke vp. 1608 Shaks. Per. 1. ii. 55 
How dares [sic] the plants looke vp to heauen, From whence 
they haue their nourishment? 1637 Milton Lycidas 125 
The hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed. a x8oo Cowper 
Jackdaw xo Look up— your brains begin to swim. 1855 
Tennyson Brook 204 And he look'd up. There stood a 
maiden near. 1892 Longm. Mag. Jan. 247 She looked up 
from her writing. 

+b. Of a plant: To show itself above the ground. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 97 If it be suffer’d to look 
up in a Garden, it will wind about all Herbs and Plants that 
have Stalks. 

+ c. To cheer up, take courage, be cheerful. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 113 My Soueraigne Lord, 
cheare vp your selfe, looke vp. 1602 — Flam. m. ill. 50 Then 
lie looke vp, My fault is past. x6xx — Wint. T. v. i, 215. 

d. To look up to (f occas. at) : (a) to direct the 
look or face up towards ; to raise the eyes towards, 
in adoration, supplication, etc. ; (fi) fig. to have a 
feeling of respect or veneration for. 

<2x626 Bacon New AtL (1627) 7 Let vs looke vp to God, 
and euery man reforme his owne wayes. 1719 Freethinker 
No. 157 r 6 These Three Ladies .. look up to him, as their 
Patron and Defender. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry 
Frances (1767) III. 100 The rest seem to look up at you, as 
of an higher Order of Intelligence. 1794 C. Pigot Female 
Jockey Club 141 Are these the patriots, to whom England 
was to look up for Salvation? 1843 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
IV. t. 210 Sweden looks up to British agriculture as the 
model for imitation. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 
447 The Whig members still looked up to him as their leader. 
x88x Gardiner & MullingerT*«/j' Eng. Hist. 1. x. 178 In 
Pitt England had at last found the man to whom it could 
look up. 

e. slang To improve. Chiefly Comm . : cf. look 
down, 33 d. 

1822 Examiner 725/r Foreign Securities are generally 
looking up. 1835 Tail's Mag. II. six The Radicals are, to 
use a mercantile phrase, looking up. 1884 G. Allen Philistia 

1. xi. 303 Trade is looking up. 1888 Sarah Tytler Black- 
hall Ghosts III. xxix. 85, I don’t believe that agriculture 
will look up in this country for many a day. 

f. JVaut. (See quot.) 
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1867 Smyth Sailor's Werrd-bk., To look, the bearing or 
direction, as, she looks up, is approaching her course. 

g. To search for (something) in a dictionary or 
work of reference, among papers, or the like ; to 
consult (books) in order to gain information. 

1692 Wood Life 24 July, They decided to look up it 
[Athenae Oxon.]— to see what I said of the Presbyterians. 
>865 Mill Exam. Hamilton 458, I have only looked up the 
authorities nearest at hand. 1876 Miss Yonge Womankind 
vi. 44 She had better look the definitions up at the beginning 
of the hooks of Euclid. 1890 Fenn Double Knot I. iii. 1x3, 

I have been looking up the Glens. Not a bad family, but a 
younger branch. 

h. To call on, go to see (a person), colloq. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xlix, George will look us up., 
at half-after four. 188s Illustr. Loud. News 21 Feb. 208/3 
So do look me up . . and you will be most welcome. 1892 
Harper L Mag. LXXXIV. 246/2 You'd better look him up 
at his hotel. 

i. To search for. 

1468 Paston Lett. II. 329 The obligacion of the Bisshop of 
Norwychys oblygacion, 1 never sye it that I remembre; 
wherfor I wolde and prey my modre to loke it up. X473 Sir 
j. Paston in P. Lett. III. 37, I . . praye yow to loke uppe 
my Temple of Glasse , and send it me by the berer herof. 
1636 Earl Manch. in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 

I. 276 It will be best for every one to . . look up the exemp- 
tions they have. 1669 Plymouth Col. R ec. (1856) V. 27 The 
Court haue ordered that .. the said Winge be required to 
looke vp the said Indian, and bringe him .before some one 
of the majestrates. x86i Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. iv. 
(1889) 30 He was . . a sort of boating nurse, who looked-up 
and trained the young oars. 1894 Wolseley Marlborough 
I. 278 Hearing of some rebels in the neighbourhood of 
Taunton, he sent a small party of Oxford’s regiment to look 
them up. 

j. To direct vigilance to. 

1855 Mrs. Marsh Heiress ofHaughton II. 52 Phillips is 
new to his place, remember ; — you must look him up, if he 
is careless. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Channings II. 23s Apretty 
time 0’ day this is to deliver the letters ! .. You letter-men 
want looking up. 

k. To look (a person) up and down : to scrutinize 
his appearance from head to foot. 

1892 Standard 3 Oct. 4/7 They prefer to look his Viceroy 
up and down and all round before giving him a character. 
1893 Strand Mag. VI. 125/2 People looked her up and down. 
f 48 . 1.00k upon. = Look on, 39 a. Ohs. 

IS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, it. iii. 27 Whiles the Foe doth .. 
looke vpon, as if the Tragedie were plaid in iest, by counter- 
feiting Actors. 1606 — ■ Tr, If Cr. v. vi. 10 Ain. lie fight 
with him alone, stand Diomed. Dio. He is my prize, I will 
not looke vpon. Troy. Come both you coging Creekes, 
haue at you both. 1611 — Wint. T. v. iii. 10c. 

47 . Comb . : look-like-a-goose sb., one who has 
a stupid look. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 300 He hath the figure of a man 
as Will Summer had, though he be indeed as very a Look- 
like-a-goose as he was. 

Look, var. Look.; obs. f. Lock sb. 1 
Loo k-down. U.s. [f. vbl. phr. look down : 
see Look v. 33.] A carangoid fish, the Horse-head 
or Moon-fish, Selene vomer. 

l. 88a Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N. Amcr. (Bull. U.S. 
Nat. Mus. Ill) 439. 

Looke, obs. torm of Lock sb. 1 
Looked (lukt), ppl. aX [f. Look v. + -ed 1 .] 
In senses of the vb., with advs., as after, for, up. 

1548 Elyot Diet. , Expectatus, desy red, taried, & looked for. 
1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Expectatus, The long loked day 
was come. 1606 etc. [see long-looked for, Long adv. 9 a]. 
1823 Coubett Rur. (1885) 1. 369 His anxiously looked- 
for event. 1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. E. A rchip. 168 
The Balai, always the best looked-after building in a village. 
1895 Westm. Gaz. 7 Sept. 2/1 He.. was one of the most 
looked-up-to gentlemen about, igoolbid. 10 Aug. 2/3 A wel- 
come beggar, a looked-for guest. 

f Looked, ppl. ai* Obs. [f. Look sb. + -ed 2.] 
Having an aspect of a certain kind : preceded by 
a defining adj. ; see also Ill-looked, Well-looked. 

*393 Shaks, Rich. II, n. iv. 11 Leane-look’d Prophets 
whisper fearefull change. 1666 Pepys Diary 17 Aug., A 
strange fortune for so odd a looked mayde. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xxix. (1737) 121 This Meagre-look’d Shrovetide. 
1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 82 A great 
surly look’d fellow took up his Tomhog, or wooden Cutlash, 
to kill Mr. Church. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
267 He was as ugly a looked fellow as ever I saw. 

Lookee : see Look v. 4 a. 

Looker (lirkoi). Also 4, 6 loker, 5 locar, 5-6 
lokar, 6 Sc. luker, 7 lowker. [f. Look v. + -Eft L] 
1 . One who looks, in senses of the vb. Const, with 
preps., as at, on, to, upon . 

1336 J. Heywood Spider 4 File xcii. 181 You are the 
myrrors ; that all lookers looke in. 1579 Twyne Phisicke 
agst. Fort. 1. ixxxv. 108 b, A diligent looker to the profite 
of the Common wealth, c 1580 Sidney Ps. xxii. v, The 
lookers now at me, poore wretch, be mocking. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 17 QuhiTke brig 
haveng 8 bowis, is ane gret delectatione to the lukeris vpon 
it. 1671 V illiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1, i. (Arb.) 27, 
I have ever observed that your grave lookers are the dullest 
of men. 1675 Otway Alcibiades in. i. Wks. 1728 I. 39 An 
anxious Looker on this Tragic Scene, 
b With advs., as looker out. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. vii. 12 God forsothe the loker about 
is. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 2 If we wil, we mai calle bischoppis, 
locars up on. 1767 Pol, Reg. I. 363 The lookers-out have 
not been able to prevail on any man of consequence to accept 
fan office], 18S0 Grote Greece n. lxiii. VIII. 140 The Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet completely eluded the lookers-out of 
Thrasyllus. 


c. Looker on, looker-on, one who looks on ; 
a beholder, spectator, eye-witness. Often, one who 
merely looks on, without taking part. Cf. onlooker. 

*339 Taverner Erasm. Prow. (1552)22 Tearynge a sunder 
theyr visouvs . . not without great laughyngeof the lokers on. 
1586 Spenser Sonn. to G. Harvey, Sitting like a Looker- 
on Of this worldes Stage, a 1627 Middleton & Rowley 
Sp. Gipsy v. iii. 84, I all this while Stand but a looker-on. 
1711 Buogell Sped. No. 161 P2 To gain the Approbation 
of the Lookers-on. 1800 Windham Speeches Part. 18 Apr. 
(1812) I. 339 Accidents to the lookers-on do sometimes 
happen at bull-baiting. 1850 Smf.dley F. Fairlegh (1894) 9 
Every fool knows that lookers-on see most of the game. 
1898 L. Stephen Stud. Biog, II. iv. 128 As an undergraduate 
he was a looker-on at.. the Oxford Movement. 

2. One who looks after or has charge of anything 
(e.g. f children, cattle, land, a farm, woods, etc.); 
a guardian, keeper, shepherd, farm-bailiff, steward. 
Now only local. 

1340 Ayenb. 220 pe children of riche men ssolle habbe 
guode lokeres and oneste. a 1400-50 Alexander 2591 pan 
mas he laddis ouire to lend &lokarsofbestis. i6og MS. Acc. 
St. John's Hasp., Cauterb., Payd to the lowker of Moserd 
Wood xijV. 1793 Trans. Soc. A rts IV. 49 Where my looker 
and family, witu two or three labourers constantly resides. 
1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl II. 103 Old Frazer 
.. had.. filled. the. office of looker at Castle Gowrand— a 
phrase that implicates the combined duties of steward and 
bailiff. 1806-7 A.. Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. 62 note. 
Leaving their farms to the management of bailiffs, whom 
they call lookers. 

b. With prefixed sb. : An official inspector of 
(what the sb. denotes). (Cf. Leave-lookee.) local. 

1835 1st Rep. Mimic. Corporat. Comm. App. hi. 1627 
[Morpeth] There is no election of fish and flesh lookers. Ibid. 
1600 [Lancaster] Other officers of the Corporation are, 
Auditors, Hedge-lookers. Ibid 1484 [Clitheroe] Other 
officers are, Market Lookers,.. Lookers of Hedges and 
Ditches. 1899 Daily News 23 Aug. 3/5 X. Thornton, cloth 
looker, Briercliffe. 

Look-in, sb. [f. Look sb. + In adv.] 

1. A hasty glance ; a peep. Hence, a short visit. 
1847 L, Hunt Men, Women 4 B. I. xv. 293 The Induc- 
tion to the ‘ Mirror of Magistrates 1 is a look in at the in- 
fernal regions. 1865 Dicicens Mitt. Fr. iv. iii, He has given 
me another look-in, to make sure of . . our stock-in-trade 
being correct. 

2. Sporting slang. A chance of success. 

1870 Bells Life 12 Feb. (F.), Fawcett imagines he has got 
a look-in. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 12 July 10/2 For the Beaufort 
Stakes Mr. L. de Rothschild should have a good look in. 

Looking' (ltrkiq), vbl. sb. [f. Look v. + -ing b] 

I. The action of the vb. Look ; look, gaze. 

c xt75 Lamb. Horn. 145 per seal beon . . Lokinge wiS-uten 
winkinge. a 1225 Ancr. K. 50 Vor nabbeije nout pene nome 
.. of toilinde lokinges. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1048 pm-3 
woje & wone my lokyng }ede. c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 
119 Crokidnes, or ellis lokynge asquynt of pe i;en. a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour (1868) 17 The eldest suster [was] for her 
highe and unferme loking forsaken. 1567 Glide 4 Godlie 
Ball. (S. T. S.) 74 The prydeful luking of my eine. c 1592 
Marlowe Jew of Malta 111. i, Zoon’s what a looking thou 
keep’st ! a 17x6 South Serm. (1823) IV. 318 Anger passes, 
in the gospel account, for murder ; and looking and lusting, 
for adultery. 1821 Byron Heav. 4 Earth iii. 92 After long 
looking o’er the ocean wide. 1861 J. Edmond Ckitdr. Ch. 
at Home ix. 138 Looking is seeing with attention. 

Proverb. <2x624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632)154 By look- 
ing comes liking, you know the proverb. 

b. With adverbs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 86 b, Whiche for ones 
lokynge backwarde was turned in to a salt stone. 1840 
Browning Bordello m. 361 Which evidence you owed To 
some slight weariness, some looking-off Or start-away. 1870 

J. H. Newman Gram. Assentn. x. 412 A sensitive looking- 
outin all that happens, .for tokens [etc.]. 1871 C. V. Smith 
Bible 4 Pop. Theol. xxiv. 248 Any conscious looking forward 
by the writer to a greater and more genuine sacrifice to come. 

c. With prepositions, used absol., or advs. 
Looking after, on, to, unto, care, attention ; look - 
ingfor, expectation ; looking over, inspection. f 7 'o 
give (a person ) the looking on : to look on without 
interference or participation in his activity. 

c 1513 More Rich. Ill (ed. Lumby) 33 The yonger, which 
besides his infancie that also nedeth good loking to, hath 
a while ben so sore diseased [etc.]. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, xx b, Or if the Frenche kinge wane upon Charles.., 
shall he geve them the lokyng on? [L. num ociosus erit 
spectator ?] Ibid. 64 b, His advise and counsell, whiche 
unlessetheywouldefolowe, he would gyve them the lokyng 
on. x6xx Bible Heb. x. 27 A certaine fearefull looking for 
of iudgement. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 21 To 
make the People believe , . that Religion is worth the looking 
after. 1722 De Foe Plague (1840) 44 If any person visited 
do fortune by negligent looking unto . . to come . .from a place 
infected. 1832 Tennyson Milled s Dau. 241 That loss but 
made us love the more, With farther lookings on. 1890 
‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (189 1) 328 Myold horse 
.. wants a bit of looking after now. . 1895 R. Kipling in 
Pall Mall G. 29 July 2/1 Mowgli always attended a 
Looking-over. 

1 2. Supervision, care, charge, custody. Obs. 
a 1300 K. Horn 360 (Camb. MS.) Aylmar, pe gode kyng, 
Dude him on mi lokyng. 1340 Ayenb. 8 To ham pet habbep 
pe lokingge ous to teche. Ibid. 128 pe zenejere is ase pe 
like bet is ine prison, .and ine greate lokinge. 
t o. Decision, judgement. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7409 pat vpe pe popes lokinge of 
rome he ssoide it do. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 86 
Philip, .askid if pei wild stand to per lokyng. 

1 4. Look, expression of countenance, appear- 
ance. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17288 + 108 His lokyng was alsbri^t os is 
pe rede lempninge, 1388 Wvcuf Dan. ii. 31 The lokyng 


[Vulg. intuitus ] therof was ferdful. c 1430 Syr Gener, 
(Roxb.) 4707 Wene ye that hir loueiy looking Pleaseth vs 
any maner thing As it dooth you. x6xo Shaks. Temp, u. 
i. 309 Why how now hoa; awake, why are you drawn? 
Wherefore this ghastly looking? 

5. attrib. 

15x9 Horman Vulg. 281 b, Order me a lokyng place in the 
play. 1552 Huloet, Lokynge place to se about, theatrum. 
1670 Dryden 1st Ft. Cony. Granada iv. ii. Wks. 1883 IV. 94 
But yet my toil May be rewarded with a looking-whife. 
2843 Marryat M. Violet xi, A dog would.. squat upon his 
looking-out place. 

Looking (lu-kiq), ppi. a. [f. Look v. + -ing 2 .J 

1. That looks or gazes, rare. *p Looking up : 
having an upward aspect or direction ; sloping. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 63 The other 
[spade] may be Six Inches wide, whose Tree must be made 
more compass and looking up, by far, than your usuall 
Spades are. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets 11. 12, 1 scarce can 
trow my looking een, Ye’re grown sae braw, 

2. Forming combinations, a. with a preceding 
adjective, substantive (now rare), or phrase. (See 
also Good-looking, Ill-looking.) 

1590 Shaics. Com. Err. v. i. 240 A needy, hollow-ey’d, 
sharpe-looking wretch. 1756 Mrs. F. Bkookf. Old Maid 
No. 25. 213 A well looking old woman . .asked from the 
upper window, who he pleased to want? 1781 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diaiy Aug., I care not what looking horse I have ; I never 
think of his appearance. 1782 Moiutz in Brit . Tourist 
(1809) IV. 33 Paddington, a very village-looking little town, 
at the west end of London. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. xviii. 148 A hard, stout looking man. 1818 
Lady Morgan Autobiog. (18591 2 49 The celebrity entered: 
a grave-looking elderly gentleman. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 
II. 83 Phylica ericoides. .a small heath-looking shrub from 
the Cape. 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 803/2 A book printed in 
a dull, muddy, everyday-looking type. 1840 Carlyle 
H eroes (1858) 360 Most rude, chaotic, all these Speeches are ; 
but most earnest-looking. 1881 W. H. Mallock Romance 
19 th C. II. 5 He was a small dissipated-looking man. 

b. with adverbs of direction ; Having a certain 
aspect or direction. 

1884 Black Jud. Shakes, xx, There was a touch of it on 
the westward-looking gabies of one or two cottages. 

Loo’king'-gla :SS. [f. Looking vbl. sb. + 
Glass.] 

I. A glass to look in, in order to see one’s own 
face or figure ; a min or made of a plate of glass 
coated at the back with an amalgam of quicksilver ; 

*)• applied occas. to a metal mirror (cf. Glass sbX 8 b). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, Wherein dayly & 
hourly I myght loke, as in a myrour or lokyng-glass. 1605 
Shaks. Lear v. iii. 261. 1608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 

857 The brasen lauer was indeed made of the womens looking 
glasses. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 451 r z Seeing all her 
W tinkles represented ilia large Looking-glass. 1728 Ramsay 
Lass 4 Mirror 3 The leal-hearted Louking-glass With, 
truths addrest the lovely Lass. 1771 Wesley Jrnl. 22 July, 
The sea was smooth as a looking-glass. 1831 Brewster 
Optics ii. 19 Let AB, fig. 16., be a plane mirror or looking- 
glass. 1876 A. Laing Lindores Abbey xxvi. 384 The looking 
glass was invariably covered up in the chamber where the 
dead lay. 

b. Jig. (In thei 6 th and 17 th cents, frequently used 
in the titles of books.) Now rare ( = ‘ mirror’). 

1556 A urelio 4 I sab. L iij, The parson of a kinge is a 
thorrou persinge an sheninge lookiuge glasse, in the whiche 
all the subgects sees them seifs. 1575 Tymme (title) A 
Looking Glasse for the Court. 1587 Golding De M or nay 
xvii. 269 The holy Scripture, is . . a Looking glass to shew 
vs our spotes and blemishes. 1600 Breton Pasquils Mad- 
cappe ii, Beautie is but a Babies looking glasse. 1656 
Trapp Comm. P's. xxxv. 18 Great men are the Looking- 
glasses of the Country, according to which most men dress 
themselves. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 5 The Eyes, 
the Looking-glasses of Nature. 1792 (title) The Looking- 
Glass for the Mind ; or Intellectual Mirror. 1847 Emerson 
Poems 11857) 74 Each to each a looking-glass, Reflects his 
figure that doth pass. 

2. As the name of a material : Plate glass, or 
glass silvered for use as a mirror. 

1682 N. O. Soileau's Lutrin 1. 97 The Tester was all 
fac’d with Looking-Glass. 1764 Df.laval in Phil. Trans. 
LIV. 233 Inclosed between small plates of thick looking- 
glass. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 178 How to Quick- 
silver the inside of Glass Globes, so as to make them look 
like Looking-glass. 1886 D. C. Murray Cynic Fortune 
viii, He took stock of his features in the little triangle of 
cracked looking-glass affixed to the wall. 

3. In the plant-names Lady’s looking-glass, 
Venus’ looking-glass {Campanula Speculum ) : 
see Lady, Venus. 

4. slang. A chamber-pot. 

1622 Beaum. & Fl. Beggar's Bush 11. iii, Ha 1 A Looking- 
glasse 1 1638 Brathwait Barnabee's Jrnl. 11. (1818) 59 

Mid-night waking, And a looking-glasse there taking, 
Chamber-pot was hol’d quite thorow. 1709 Brit. Apollo 

II. No. 43. 2/2 Q. Why is a Chamber-Pot call’d a Looking- 
Glass? A. Because many rarely see their Faces in any other. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as looking-glass calm , -fitter, 
-frame, -maker, -man, -plate, -tin', looking-glass- 
panelled adj. ; looking-glass carp (see quot.) ; 
looking-glass tree, Heriliera littoralis, the leaves 
of which are silvery on the under side ; looking- 
glass writing, writing done backwards, so as to 
be legible by means of a mirror. 

1840 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 194 A Hooking-glass 
calm with bitter cold white frost. 1890 Daily News 8 Sept. 
5/5 A ‘ *looking-glass carp ' . . differs from the ordinary carp 
in having very few, and those very large, scales. Mod. 
Advt., Junior * Looking-glass Fitter wanted. x688 Parker 
& Stalker Japaning v. 25 ^Looking-glass-frames. x 6 xx 
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VI. 64/1^ Over these ruins towered a tall “look-out house. 
1830 Marryat king's Own xxx, The “look-out men at ti.e 
'mastheads. 1884 Mil. Engineering (ed. 3) I. n. 41 A ‘ “look- 
out ’ place for noting: the effect of the fire . . should be con- 
structed. 1834-47 J' S. Macaulay Field. Port if. 11851) 272 
Where to place videttes, “look-out posts, or telegraphs. 
1804 Capt. Dance in Naval Chron. XII. 138, I recalled the 
“luok-out Ships. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xv. 264, I ordered 
some of my men every day to ascend this '“look-out station. 
1748 Anson's Voy. u. xii. 259 On . . some small eminences 
there are several “look-out towers. 1897 R. Baden-Powell 
in Daily-News 23 Apr. 6/2 Up on the roof of the hall is a 
“look-out turret. 

[Lool : see List of Spurious Words .] 

Loom (l£m), sb. L Forms : 1 geloma, 3 leome, 
3-7 lome, 5-7 looms, 6 Sc, Iwme, ilowme, 
ltimme, Sc. Iwime), 6-7 lomb(e, 6, 9 Sc. lume, 
9 Sc. leem, dial, leumm, 7- loom. [ME. lotne, 
aphetic repr. OE. gel 6 mam\i.masc., utensil, imple- 
ment, f. pe-{Y- prefix ) + lima as in andlo/nan (olten 
andluman, andlaman) pi., apparatus, furniture. 

The ulterior etymology is obscure : some have suggested 
connexion with OE. gehSme (= OHG. kilStno) often (see 
Ylomei; on this hypothesis the primary sense would be 
‘ things in i'requent use ’. The simple *l 6 ma is cited in some 
diets, as occurring in the Leiden glosses and the Corpus 
Glossary; but the Latin lemmata seem to show that the 
entries belong to different words.] 

1 . An implement or tool of any kind. 06 s. exc. 
Sc. and north, dial. 

c 900 tr. Baida's Nisi. iv. xxviii. fSchipperl 521 pa head se 
Godes m on jiaat him mon issern geloman [firramenta] mid 
h waste [ader brohte Let land mid to ingenue. a 1225 A ncr. 
R. 124, 1 blesced beo pi mu3 . . vor jrn makest me leomcjierof t0 
timhren, & to e'chen me mine crune. 13. . Gaiv. 4- Gr. Nut. 
2309 He lyftes ly3tly his lome, & let hit doun fayre, W i j> jie 
barbe of be bitte hi be bare nek. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 
xii. 41 So hit wes bistad, That nomon hem ne bad, huere 
lomes to fonde. c 1375 Sc. J. eg. Saints xvi. {Magdalena) 
518 pai had na lomys to wil, for to make a gannand grawe. 
1393 Langl. P.Pl. C. vi. 45 The lomes bat ich labourewith 
and lyflode deserue Ys pater-noster and my prymer. a 1400 
Sir Perc. 2032 F ulle evy lie myght any mene smale, . .With 
siche alomefighte. C1440 Promp. Parv. 312/1 Loome, or 
instrument (S- loomhe), utensile. 1513 Douglas Alneis vi. 
iii. 53 Euee..With lume in hand fast wirkand like the laif. 
1384 Hudson Da Bartas' Judith 1. (1608) 15 The Craftsman 
now his lumes away hath laide. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees 1 49 An outligger carryeth but onely one loome to 
the field, and that is a rake. i8ig W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 51 Your hands are toom O’ chappin-stick 
and weirlike loom, To batter at the bawd o’ Rome. 1894 
Latto Tam Bodkin iv. 31 * They wad get the contents o’ 
that lume i’ their wames, though 1 ’ said Willie, pu’m’ oot 
a muckle horse pistol. 

b. The penis. Ohs. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 4750 And large was his odd lome pe 
lenthe of ajerde. 1308 Dunbar Tuamariitwemen 173 His 
lwme is vaxit larbar. 1368 Satir. Poems Reform, xlvti. 95. 

fe. =Hkihx.oom. Ohs . 

1424 E.E. Wills (1882) 56, I wall he Tiaue my grete maser 
. . for be terme of his life, and so from heir to heyr lome. 
a 1814 Sailors’ Ret. n. iii. in New Brit. Theatre II. 340 
With all the appurtenances, messuages, tenements, here- 
ditaments, looms heir, rights of court, leet, and baron .. 
thereto appertaining and belonging. 

d. dial. Applied to persons, with adjs. of con- 
temptuous meaning. (Cf. tool.) 

a 1650. Sir A Idt/gar 47 in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 168 
‘ Goe with me saiiie our cornly king, 1 This lazar for to see 
. . ‘there is a lodly lome ’, says Harry King, ‘for our dame 
Queene Elinor!' 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Leumm, loom; a 
tool ; a term of reproach ‘ He’s an ill leumm ’. 

2 . An open vessel of any kind, as a bucket, tub, 
vat, etc. Ohs. exc. Sc. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxii. 7 Samenand als in lome watres 
of se. 13.. Childh. Jesus 659 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. 
LXXIV. 336 Thies clathis sente he. .ffor to litte thayme. . 
Doo thaynie in 3one lomys three, ci 420 Rallad. on Hvsb. 
XI. 447 In lomys smaller bent this must, and vse hit as wyn 
pestilent. 1309 Market Harbor o' Rec. (1890) 233 Item a 
growt lome and a lome for grenys vjrf. 1377 Burgh Rec. 
Glasgow (xB 32} 80 pe third fait breking of pair 1 wines, delyng 
of the brewing [etc.]. 1386 MS. Inv., Hatfield Woodhouse , 
Yorks, It kyts, stands, lombes, boules, dyshes, chyrne, 
fiackets. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758)66 No Fisherman., 
shall use. .any Weel called a Lomb, or a Mill-Pot, or any 
other Engine. x8r6 Scott Antiq. xxiii, ‘Ay, and there's 
something to pit it in ’, said the mendicant, eyeing the ram’s 
horn — ‘ that loom’s an auld acquaintance o' mine ’. 1838 

Ramsay Remin. Ser. 1. 11860) 154 Having referred to the 
accident [of falling from his gig], Balnamoon quietly added, 

‘ Indeed, I maun bae a lume that'll had in’. 

•)' b. Vessel, boat. Obs. rare. 

13.. E. E. A llit. P. B, 314 And pus of lenbe & of large 
}>at lome [re, the Ark] bou make. Ibid. 443. 

3 . A machine in which yam or thread is woven 
into fabric by the crossing of threads called 
respectively the warp and weft. (In quots. 1535, 
1566 app. used for: The beam of a loom.) 

Often with prefixed word indicating (a) the kind of material 
produced, as t linen, ribbon , \woollen, etc. loom ; (£) the 
method of operation, as hand, power loom', (c) some par- 
ticular form of construction, as circular, draw loom ; id) 
the inventor or improver, as Jacquard loom : for which see 
those words. 

1404 Nottingham Rec. vj Aug. II. 22 Item, j lynyn lome, 
et j. warpyngstok et warpyngtree, et j, wheel, appretiata ad 
ijj. iiijff. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 3x2/1 Loome of webbarys 
crafte {K. P. ot webstare), ularium. 1444 Rolls ofParlt. 
V. xo6/i To serche all maner Worstedes, or to do serche, as 
well within the Lomes as oute of the Lomes. 1333 Cover- 
dale i Sam. xvii 7 The shaft of his speare was like a 
weauers lome. 1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 107 Johnne 
Craile who haith made a weavers lomb therof. 1633 


Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, His vestaments sit 
as if . . art had wrought ’em on the same loome as nature 
fram'd his Lordship. 1675 C. Hatton in H. Corr. (1878) 
120 Those weavers who had loomes without engines broke 
open y e houses of all those weavers who had loomes wU> 
engines. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let., to Mr. Pope 
z Apr., These wenches .. pass the time at their looms under 
the shade of the trees. 1840 Thihlwall Greece VII. Iv. 89 
The looms of Ionia were kept in constant activity to supply 
purple robes for the Courtiers. 1843 Macaulay LnysAnc. 
Rom., Herat ins lxx, And the goodwite’s shuttle merrily Goes 
flashing through the loom. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. 
vi. (1880) 96 The artisans set up their looms, and began to 
work at the manufacture of. .cloth. 

fig. 1603 Dekker Wonderfull Years Aiv, Whatsoeuer 
they weaue in the motley-loome of their rustie pates. 1635- 
36 Cowley Davideisn. 97 All like a comely Youth in Lifes’ 
fresh Bloom ; Rare Workmanship, and wrought by heav’nly 
Loom. 1643 2. Boyd Holy Songs in Zion's Flowers (1855) 
App. 13/ 1 Sorrows are as threeds a crosse ; in this our 
earthly loome. 1761 Gray Fatal Sisters ii, Glitt’ring lances 
are the loom, Where the dusky warp we strain, Weaving 
many a soldier’s doom. 1787 Minor 54 The best wrought 
piece that ever issued from his intellectual loom. 1864 
Longf. H awthorne 7 The great elms o’erhead Dark 
shadows wove on tneir aerial looms. 

f b. iransf. Attributed to a spider or caterpillar ; 
occas. used poet, for the web itself. Obs. 

X590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 58 Finest silke, Fetcht from 
the natiue loomes of labouring wormes. 1592 Nashe P. 
Penilesse (ed. 2) 8 b, Spiders . . that wont to set vp their 
loomes in euery windowe. 1606 Dekker Sev. Shines 1. 
(Arb.) 15 O thou that on thy pillow (lyke a Spider in his 
loome) weauest mischeuous nets. 1647 H. More Poems 152 
Like spider in her web, so do we sit Within this spirit, and 
if ought do shake This subtile loom we feel as it doth hit. 

4 . Put for: The art, business, or process of 
weaving. 

1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 236 The dressing and prepar- 
ing of hemp and flax from the stalk to the loom. 1697 
Dryden rhneid vn. 1096 Unbred to Spinning, in the Loom 
unskill'd. 1784 Cowi'ER Task 1. 4x6 Who .. Renounce the 
odours of the open field For the unscented fictions of the 
loom. 1829 Scott Anne of G. iii, Clothes .. of much fines 
cloth, the manufacture of the German loom. 1846 McCulloch 
Brit. Empire (1854) II. r The intervention of merchants 
and dealers gives a continuous motion to the plough and 
the loom. X859 T ennyson Enid 693 And one among his 
gentlewomen Display’d a splendid silk of foreign loom. 

5 . The shaft, i.e. the part between the blade and 
the handle of an oar ; also, limited to the part of 
the oar between the rowlock and the hands in row- 
ing ; also, loosely, the handle. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 54 Of the young Trees Priva- 
teers use to make Loom, or Handles for their Oars. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) D div, That part of the oar 
. .which is within-board, is termed the loom. 1829 Maruyat 

F. Mitdmay ii, The oar meeting no resistance, its loom or 
handle came back upon the bosom of . . Sally. 1837 P. 
Coi.quhoun Comp. Oarsman's Guide 30 The oar or scull 
[consists] of handle, loom, shank, and blade. 1883 Clark 
Russell Sailors' Lang.. Loom,, .the part of an oar that is 
in a boat when the rest of it is out. 1893 F. M. Crawford 
Childr. King i. 5 Out go the sweeps,, .and the men throw 
themselves ioruard over the long slender loom, as they 
stand. 

(j. attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib.,as loom- 
beam, -pattern, -post, -spoke, -treadle, weight', b. 
instrumental, as loom-made, -wrought adjs. ; e. 
objective, as loom-maker, -w of her ; d. locative, as 
loom-bred ad).; e. special comb., as + loom-flitter, 
a weaver; loom-honse, a building or factory in 
which weaving is carried on ; loom-lace, lace 
made in a loom ; loom-lord nonce-wd., the pro- 
prietor of weaving machinery ; loom-picture, a 
picture woven in textile fabric; loom-shed, -shop, 
-stance, -stead = loom-house\ 1 loom -work, weav- 
ing. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. David 88 His Lance 
a ’ Loom-beam, or a Mast (as big) Which yet he shaketh as 
an Osier twig. 1812 W. Tennant Anster F. II. xxviii. 36 
Dunfermline, too . . Sends out her “loom-bred men. a 1633 

G. Daniel Idyll iv. 86 Children . . can name Oligarchy ,w l “ 
more Ease Then a “Loome-flitter, can Church Hierarchies. 
1864 B. Bhif.rley Layrock of Langley-side ix. 121 We’st be 
as quiet as a empty “loomheawse. 1689 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 2493/4 A Wastcoat lac’d with broad Silver knotted 
“Loom-lace. 1870 Emerson Sac. <$• Sol it. vi. 123 There 
has been a nightmare bred in England of indigestion 
and spleen among landlords and “loomlords. 1890 Daily 
News 13 Nov. 5/5 Finest “loom-made Spanish [ace. 
1831 in Illustr. Land. News 5 Aug. 1.1854) 1x9 Occupations 
of the People, “loom-maker. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 
259 “Loom -pattern drawing. 1870 J, K. Hunter Life 
Studies xxii. 155 He had a wee box on the tap o’ his loom . . , 
and he had a slate that hung on his “loompost. 1833 Ure 
Philos. Manuf. 351 A “loom-shed. Ibid. 263 The master of 
a “loom-shop, c 18x7 Hogg Tales # Sk. V. 178 The destruc- 
tive weaver seized a 'loomspoke, and began a-beating me. 
1876 S. R. Whitehead Daft Davie 6 The shop, containing 

f enerally several looms — a “loom-stance being often sublet 
y the householder— was on the other [side]. 1869 1. Burns 
Life W. C. Burns iv. (1870) xox The weaving “loornsteads. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (18581 145 Religion .. weaving for 
herself new Vestures; — Teufelsdrockh himself being one of 
the “loom-treadles? x88x Archmologia XLVI. 468 The 
“loom weights of chalk. , were used to weigh down the warp 
in the process of weaving. X598 W. Phillips Linsckotcn 
(1864) 179 These clothes .. being verie costly wrought with 
“Loome- worke. 1x1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 68 She 
taught Arachne her curiouse lomeworke. 1639 Torriano, 
TelaruOlo, a weaver or “loom- worker of any kind of cloth. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 199 Its woven waters 
seemed to fall, Its trees, its beasts, its “loom-wrought folk, 
] Now seemed indeed as though they woke. 


Cotgr., Miroaillier, a “looking-glasse maker. 1723 Land. 
Gas. No, 6137/4 William Turing,.. Looking-glass-maker, ! 
*682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 67 (1713) II. 164 
The “Looking-glass-man you almost promised to deal withal 
the last time we met 1902 Westm. Gaz. 3 July 3/2 The cheap- 
est bedroom furniture means a “looking-glass panelled ward- 
robe. 1703 T. N. City A C. Purchaser 152 These “Looking- 
glass-plates are ground smooth and flat, and Polished. 1703 
T. S. Art's Improv. 1. 55 Take a Plate of Polish’d Steel, 
which cover with that Orange, Tawny Mineral, call’d Mine 
de Plomi), Ground with Linseed-Oil and “Looking-glass 
'Jin. x865 Treas. Bot., “ Looking-glass tree , Heritiera, 
1902 Westm. Gaz. 29 Aug. 3/1 Notes.. made with the left 
hand in ‘ “looking-glass ’ writing. 

Loo k Ott’t, look-out. /*/. look-outs, rarely 
looks out. [f. vbl. phr. lookout', see Look z>. 40 ] 

1 . The action l occas. the faculty or the duty) of 
looking out. lit. and fig. Chiefly in phrases to 
keep (rarely to take ) a • good , etc.) look-out', to be, 
place, put on or upon the look out-, const, for, to, 
and to with inf. ; orig. Naut. 

1748 Anson's Voy. m. vi. 346 We .. kept a good look-out 
for the rocks of Ve!e Rete, c 1760 8. NtLES in 3 Mass. 
Hist. Coll. (1837) VI. 161 They were upon the constant 
look-out and had two forts not far distant from thence. 
1766 Brice in Phil. Trans. LVI. 67, I wished to put other 
people upon the look-out. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man h. 
Wks. (Globe) 622/2, I think if anything was to be foreseen, 

1 have, as sharp a look-out as another. t7. . Wilkf.s Corr, 
(1805) III. 81 He.. keeps a veiy good look-out to futurity. 
18x5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 4 The gamekeeper of Mr. 
Blundell was upon the look-out for poachers. 1849 W. Irving 
Crayon Misc. 192 At one time, in crossing a hill, Beatte .. 
took a look-out, like a mariner from the mast-head at sea. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 85 You are placed on the 
look out. 1864 Bowen Logic i. 26 Anything new or peculiar 
..puts us upon the lookout to detect a possible absurdity. 
1873 Bf.dford Sailor's Pocket Bk. iii. (ed. .2) 57 The very 
great majority of collisions happen through bad look-out 
and neglect to show lights. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 11. 
x, We were running down for it with a bright look-out day 
and night. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 2/2 In these ships 
the men go from look-out to wheel, from wheel to look-out. 
1894 J. Knight D. Garrick ii. 21 He had been on the look- 
out for such information, 

2 . In various concrete applications. 

a. A station or building from which a look-out 
can be kept. Orig. Naut. 

1700 S. Carolina Slat, at Large (1837) II. 161 The Look- 
out formerly built on Sullivan’s Island . . is by a late storm 
overthrown to the ground. 1766 W. Stork Acc. E. Florida 
33 To the back part of the house is joined a tower, called in 
America a look-out, from which there is an extensive pros- 
pect towards the sea. 1791 Bentham Panopt. 1. 145 A Look- 
out or Exterior Inspection-Lodge. 183s Longf. Hiaw.xix. 

5 Another vulture, watching From his high aerial look-out. 
x86x J. Edkins in Chinese Scenes and People (1883) 271 It 
is now used as a site for a high look-out by the rehels. 1893 
F. Adams New Egypt 244 A battery of four guns, with a 
telegraph station and look-out attached. 

b. A person employed to keep a look-out; a 
watchman, scout; a party of men so employed. 
Also, see quot. 1S89. 

1699 Cowley Voy. (1729) 12 We took their look-outs who 
told us the news. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xiv. I1840) 
240 We.. kept a look-out upon the hill, 1840 R. H. Dana 
Be/. Mast xiv. 35 One man on deck as a look-out. 1872 
Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann-, Apr. 266/2 The ‘Cambria' 
sailed.. with looks-out at her mast-heads. 1881 Daily Tel. 
24 Feb., Those aboard are divided imo three look-outs, 
giving each look-out four hours on deck and eight hours 
below. 1889 Farmer A mericanisms. Look-out, an attendant 
who, at the gaming-table, is supposed to see that matters 
are conducted fairly. 

c. A reconnoitring boat or vessel. 

176X Descr. S. Carolina 36 Eight Look-outs, which are 
also laid aside. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 203 
Ere the channel was full enough for the look-outs to inter- 
cept her. 

o. A more or less distant view ; a prospect. 

1779 H. Swinburne Trash Spain xxiii. 184 This leads to 
a little tower .. The look-out charming. 1842 Mrs. F. 
Trollope Visit Italy II. xi. 199 A walk through the Villa 
Reale. .seemed, .to promise advantageous look-outs without 
end. 1883 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Nov. 68/2 The traveller 
feels weary and disgusted with tiie ugliness of the look-out. 

b. In immaterial sense : A prospect or prospec- 
tive condition, an outlook. 

41825 Houlstan Tracts II. No. 47. 2 It was bad already 
with them, and a worse look out. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xiv, ‘ He’s going at the knees.’ ‘ That’s a bad look- 
out.’ 1886 Times (weekly ed.) 6 Aug. 13/3 The look-out for 
the shooting-season is satisfactory. 1889 ‘ Rolf Boldre- 
wood ’ Robbery under Arms xxxv, It seemed a rather blue 
look-out. 

4 . fa. An object of desire (obs.). b. With pos- 
sessive sb. or pron., That is ’s look-out : i. e. 

the matter concerns only his interest, which others 
are not bound to consider if he neglects it. 

179S Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1843' I. 45 The loaves and 
fishes are all the look out. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
xxvii, If he took it into his head that I was coming here 
for such or such a purpose, why, that’s his look-out. 1858 
R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxx. 63 That however is more 
the Earl's look-out than ours. 1884 Sir F. North in Law 
Times Rep. LII. 51 The result would be that a less price 
would be got, but that is the vendor’s look out. 

5 . attrib ., as took-out-lwat, -man, -ship etc, 

1781 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 1. 301 “Look-out boats 
have been ordered from the seaboard of the eastern shore. 
1798 Capt. Moss in Naval Chron. (1799) I. 248 Our “look- 
out canoes have watched them, i860 G. H. K, in Vac, 
Tour. 123 The deer . . save the hinds a great deal of “look- 
out duty. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 177 The Swedish squadron 
had been seen by the “look-out frigates, Court Mag. 
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Loom (l«m), sb . 2 Also 7 lumb, 7-9 lunrne. 

9 lumne. [In Shetland repr. a. ON. lom-r ; in 
mod. literary use partly from Shetland dialect and 
partly a. mod. Sw. and Da. loml\ A name given 
in northern seas to species of the Guillemot and 
the Diver, esp. A lea bruennichi and Colymbus 
septentrionalis (Red-throated Diver), Cf. Loon A 
[1678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 343 It is common among 
the Norwegians and Islanders, who in their own Country 
Language call it Lumme.] 1694 Narborough, etc. Voy. 
n. 80 The Lumb. .is quite black at the top, but underneath 
his belly even to the neck, he is snow-white. 1735 Amory 
Mem. (1769) I. 129 On the water, near the rocks, there were 
thousands of lummes and razor-bills. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. 1761 The greater lumme, or diver, found in the 
northern parts of Europe. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd 
Voy. iv. 51 We saw a few looms and shear-waters. 1876 
Davis Polaris Expod. xvi. 391 One lumne. 188S A. W. 
Greely A retie Service I. 49 On the face of these sea-ledges 
of Arvepritis Island Bruenmch's guillemots, or looms, gather 
in the breeding season, .by tens of thousands. 

b. The flesh of these birds as an article of food. 
1878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sect iii. 46 We revelled 
in ‘ loom soup ‘ loom pie ’, * roast loom ’ [etc.]. 

Loom [I win), sbA [f. Loom v.-] 

1 . A seaman’s term for the indistinct and exag- 
gerated appearance or outline of an object when it 
first comes into view, as the outline of land on the 
horizon, an object seen through the mist or dark- 
ness, etc. 

1836 Maruyat Midsh. Easy xxvi, We’re very near the 
land, Captain Wilson ; thick as it is, I think I can make out 
the loom of it. 1839 — Phant. Ship xii, I did not see any- 
thing but the loom of her hull. 1862 H. Kingsley Ravens - 
hoe li, A dark line, too faint for landsmen’s eyes, far ahead, 
which changed into a loom of land. 1881 Times 30 May 6 
Suddenly the loom of a rock was seen right ahead. 1889 
Doyle Micak Clarke 244 Looking back there was nothing 
but a dim loom to show where we had left the great vessel. 
Jig, 2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1 873^ 231 No 
mirage of tradition to give characters and events an imagina- 
tive loom. 

2. dial. (See quot. and cf. Loom 71 . 2 I.) 

1878 Cumhld. Gloss,, Loom , the slow and silent motion of 
the water of a deep pool. 

Loom (Dim) , a. (or sb. attribl) Naut. Also 6 lum, 

7 loome, loume. [Perh. corruptly a. Da. lugn : 
see Loon a . , dial.\ Of a breeze or wind : Easy, 
gentle. Obs. exc. in loom gale, ‘ an easy gale of 
wind, in which a ship can carry her whole topsails 
atrip’ (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. 1867). 

1587 J. Davis Traverse Bk. in Hakluyt (1810) III. 15+ 
An island of ice was carried by the force of the current as 
faste as our barke could saile with lum wind, all sailes bear- 
ing. 1609 in Purchas Pilgrims (1623 1 IV. ix. v. 1733 By the 
feruent heat and loomes breezes, many of our men fell sicke 
of the Calenture. 1636 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men 
17 A spoute, a loume gaile, an eddy wind. 1627 — Seamans 
Gram. x. 46 A faire Loome Gale is the best to saile in, 
because the Sea goeth not high, and we beare out all our 
sailes. 1644 Diguy Nat. Bodies xxviii. (1658) 304 We had 
run . . w !h all the sails abroad we could make, and in a fair 
loom way. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. x, We .. stood for 
the Offing with a fair loom Gale. 

Loom (lt<m), vX rare. [f. Loom f£.l] 

1 . trans. To weave (a fabric). 

1548 Hooter Decl. Ten Command, x. 161 He.. is as long 
in the morning to set his herd in an order, as a godlie crawftis 
man would be in loming ofapeace of karsey. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry IV. Afr. 145 The cloth loomed from the cotton 
thread of the country. 

2 . Weaving. To loom the web : to * mount ’ the 
warp on the loom. Also absol. 

1827 Taylor Poems 58 (E. D. D.) Thou's begun to loom 
thy wab, I’se thinking yer a wabster bred. 1851 L. D. B. 
Gordon in Art Jrnl. I Hast. Catal. p. vii **/ 2 The ‘ lease’ 
now being taken, and the cross bands or threads being 
introduced for the purpose of ‘ looming or drawing in of 
the weaver’s beam. 1883 A. Brown Power-Loom (ed. 4) 86 
The process of looming the web. 

Hence Loomed ppl. a., woven. 

1729 Savage Wanderer 1. 277 He.. with loom’d Wool the 
native Robe supplies. 

Loom (him), z;. 2 Also 7 lome, 7, 8 loam. 
[Skeat suggests that the original meaning may have 
been ‘ to come slowly (towards) ’, and compares 
EFris. Ibmen, Sw. dial, loma to move slowly, MPIG. 
luometi to be weary, from hiomi slack (related by 
ablaut to Lame a.). Cf. also loomy (Sc. and north 
dial.) misty, cloudy (E.D.D.).] 

+ 1 . Of a ship, also of the sea : To move slowly 
up and down. Obs. rare. 

1603 Sir T, Smith Voy._ Russia C 1 b, To behold one of 
the 3. gallant spectacles in the world, a Ship vnder sayle, 
loming (as they tearme it) indeede like a Lyon pawing with 
his forfeet. 1667 Colepresseui Phil. Trans. II. 481 Being 
in a Calm, that way. which the Sea began to Loom or move, 
the next day the Wind was sure to blow from that point of 
the Compass towards which the Sea did. Loom the day before. 
1678 Yng. Man's Call. 93 This is to him as the due ballast 
to the ship, which makes the vessel indeed loome somewhat 
deeper, but keeps it from tossing too lightly upon the un- 
certain waters. 

2 . intr. To appear indistinctly; to come into 
view in an enlarged and indefinite form. Also 
with up. Often with adj. compl., as to loom large. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bar last. vii. 55 Here smokes a Castle, 
there a City fumes, And here a Ship upon the Ocean looms 
[orig. Et Idjlote vne nef sur Neptune irritil. 1658 Phillips 


s.v., A Ship Loomes a great or a small sail, a term used 
in Navigation, and signifieth as much as a Ship seems 
a great or a little Ship. 1760 Falconer Did. Marine (1780) 
s. v. Looming, She looms Targe afore the wind. Ibid, n, 
Mirer , to loom, or appear indistinctly. 1833 Sir J. Ross 
Narr. 2nd Voy. yi. 87 We saw the land looming. 2840 
R. H. Dana Beji Mast xxxvi. 136 A great ship loomed up 
out of the fog. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc. (1873) 73 The hard 
stern outlines loom around Of hill by many a frost em- 
browned. 2833 Kane Grinnell Exp, xv. (1856) no Men are 
magnified. to giants, and brigs 1 loom up as the sailors term, 
it, into ships of the line, i860 Tyndall G/ac. i.xvi, 112 Still 
the summit loomed above us. 1863 Dickens Mui. Fr. r. xiv, 
A mist through which Mr. Inspector loomed vague and large. 
2900 J. G. Frazer Pausanias , etc. 53 The haze through 
which the sun’s disc looms red and lurid. 
transf. {jocular). 

2862 Mrs. H. Wood Channingsv. 37 He understood it was 
quite a ladies’ affair, and loomed in, dressed up to the nines. 

b. fig. and of immaterial things. 

2392 Sylvester Ivry 180 But, lo My Liege : O Courage ! 
there he comes: What Ray of Honour round about him 
Looms ? 2650 I?. Discolliminium 6 Reasons . . which Iowme 
so big in some mens eyes. 1809 W. Ikving Knickerb. (r86i) 69 
Thus loom on my imagination those happier days of our 
city. 2827 Scott Jrnl. 7 July, Cash affairs loom well in 
the offing. 2830 Tennyson InMem. xxiv, And is it that the 
haze of grief Makes former gladness loom so great? 2852 
H. Mayo Pop. Superstit. 101 The facts which loom so large 
in the dawning light. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 
26 Political difficulties., were looming at no great distance. 
2878 Browning La Saisiaz 42 Shrunk to atom size, That 
which loomed immense to fancy low before my reason lies. 

c. causative. To make to loom or appear un- 
naturally large, rare. 

1817 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 473 It possesses the quality of 
looming, or magnifying objects,., making the small billets 
of wood appear as formidable as trees. 

Loom, obs. form of Lamb, Loam. 

Loomb(e, obs. form of Lamb, Loom. 

Loonier (lzl'mai). [f. Loom vX 2 + -eb 1 .] (See 

quot. 1892.) 

2881 Daily News 12 Sept. 3/6 The Loomers. .are still on 
strike. 2892 Labour Commission Gloss., Loomers , those who 
take the warp as it comes from the ‘ taper ’, and prepare it for 
the loom. 

Loomery (lzPmori). [f. Loom sb. 2 + -eby.] 
The place where looms or guillemots flock together 
for breeding. 

2839 M'Clintock Voy. Fox 151 Our shooting parties have 
twice visited a loomery upon Cape Graham. 288a L. Smith 
m. Standard 22 Aug. 2/5 At Cape Stephen there was a large 
loomery, and at Cape Forbes there were a few looms. 

Looming (l/z'miq), vbl. sbX [f. Loom v. 2 + 
-ing !.] A coming indistinctly into view. 

2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant, xi. 33 The looming of 
a ship is her prospectiue, that is, as she doth shew great or 
little. 2634 Relat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantat. (1865) 7 At the 
first loaming of the ship vpon the river, wee found., all the 
Countrey in Armes. 26S4 Bucaniers Amer. (1698) 11. 84 
This day we saw the looming of a very high land. 179a 
Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 266 Wherever the most faint 
looming of the land in a very clear day can he discerned. 
2307 Eurofi. Mag, LII. 441/2 [Sailor loq.] ‘Split me but 
I know the loaming of the land hereabouts.' 2829 Nat. 
Philos. Optics xviii. 56 (U,K. S ) The elevation of coasts, 
ships, and mountains above their usual level, when seen in 
the distant horizon, has been longknown anddescribedunder 
the name of Looming. 2835 Kane Grinnell Exp. ix. (2836) 
69 No evidences of refraction visible, except some slight 
loomings of the more distant bergs. 1861 C. J. Anderson 
Okavango vii. 87 A crashing and cracking, .announced the 
approach of elephants; in a few moments afterwards the 
looming of a dozen huge unwieldy figures in the distance 
told of their arrival. 

fig. a 2839 Galt Demon of Destiny vn. (1840) 50 Tremend- 
ous loomings of eternal things. 

Looming (brmiql, vbl. sb. 2 [f. Loom vX 4 - 
-ingTJ The action or process of ‘mounting’ the 
warp on the loom. In quot. attrib. 

1832 L. D. B. Gordon in Art Jrnl. Illust. Catal. p. vii**/ 1 
The warp was then taken from this [sizing-] machine to a 
machine for winding it on a roller-beam, after which it was 
taken to the looming-frame, and next to the loom. 

Looming (hrmir)'), ppl. a. [f. Loom v. 2 + 
-ING 2 ] That looms, in the senses of the vb. 

2853 M. Arnold New Sirens 182 In the midst of river- 
meadows Where the looming deer are laid. 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelbcrta (1890) 217 As if divers social wants and looming 
penuriousness had never been within her experience. 1876 
Ouida Winter City vi. 129 Her silvery marabouts glancing 
like hoar-frost in the shadows of the looming walls. 

Loon 1 (lz 7 n). Chiefly Ac. and north, dial. 
Forms: 5 lowen, 5-6 loone, 6 Hound, 6-9 
loun(e, lown(e, 7- loon. [In 16th c. lowen , 
lowne , riming with chenoun , dawne. Of obscure 
origin ; the early forms do not favour the current 
hypothesis of connexion with early mod.Du, loen 
* homo stupidus ’ (Plantijn and Kilian) which seems 
to be known only from dictionaries. The ON. 
liienn, beaten, benumbed, weary, exhausted (pa. 
pple. of lyja to beat, thrash) has been suggested 
as a possible etymon. The order of development 
of the senses is somewhat uncertain.] 

1 . A worthless person ; a rogue, scamp (esp. in 
false loon , to play the loon) ; a sluggard, idler. 

c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7957 f>e clerkis hat were hare, 
lepir lowens [ rime chenouns]. c 1470 Henryson Fables 2413 
in Anglia IX. 475 Than lichtlie in the bukket lap the loun 
..The tod come hailland vp, the wolf yeid doun. 2308 
Kennedy Flyting w. Dunbar 485 Fra honest folk deuoide 


this lathly lown. 2314 Barclay Eclog. ii. (1570) B iij, 
That men shall call the malapart or dronke, Or an abbey 
lowne or limmer {printed limner] of a monke. 2348 Patten 
Exped. Scot. G. viii b. Cum here loundes, cum here tykes. 
2372 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 68 To loup on lassis, 
lait, and play the Lowne. 2390 Marlowe Edw. II, l.iv, 82 
For shame, subscribe, and let the lowne depart, a 1600 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxiii. 36 Let not stk louns with 
teasings 30U allure. 1604 Shaks. Oth. it. iii. 95 He held 
them [breeches] all to deere, With that he cald the Tailor 
Lowne. 1605 — Macb. v. iii. 12 The diuell datnne thee 
Macke, thou cream-fac’d Loon. 1637 Rutherford Lett. 
(1S62) I. 289 Looking on with their hands folded behind 
their back when louns are running with the spoil of Zion on 
their back. 2674-91 Ray N. C. Words 47 The Scots say, 
a fausse, i.e. false Loon, 1700 Dryden Cock Fox 589 
But the false loon who cou’d not work his will By open 
force employ’d his fiatt’ring skill. 2762 Churchill Pro- 
phecy Famine Poems I. 114 When with a foreign loon 
she stole away. 2831 Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. Refectory, Out 
upon him, the lazy loon ! 

appositively. 26. . in Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 392 
Christ’s minister may not preach Christ’s trueth, if a loun 
minister neare by him have taught lies, except the Bishop 
give him leave so to doe. 

b. Of a woman : A strumpet, concubine. 
c 2360 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 87 The gayest grittest 
loun. c 1600 in Gordon Fraser Wigtown (1877) 392 Bad hir 
switlie [ printed snyithe] pack hir furthe harlot lowne. 2724 
Ramsay Elegy J. Camper vii, He ken’d the bawds and 
louns fou well, a 1800 in Scott Minstr. Scot. Bond. (1802) 
II. 68, I trow some may has plaid the lown. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth ii, Thou art too low to be their lawful love, 
and too high to be their unlawful loon. 

2 . A man of low birth or condition ; in phrase 
lord and loon. Now only arch, 

1533 Stewart Cron, Scot. (1858) I. 43 Thus for ane loun 
than licblyit is ane lord. 1348 Patten Exped. Scot. I viii b, 
The Lurdein was, in a maner, all one wyth the Lorde, and the 
Lounde wyth the Larde. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 20 Wee 
should bane both Lorde and Lowne, if the peeuish bag- 
gadge would but giue way to customers, a 2630 Capt. Carr 
in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 81, ‘1 will not geve over my 
ho us,’ she saithe, ‘ Neither for lord nor lowne.’ 2840 Barham: 
Ingot. Leg., ‘ Monstre' Balloon, The peer and the peasant, 
the lord and the loon. 

3 . A boor, lout, clown ; an untaught, ill-bred 
person. 

2629 Bk. Demeanor 12 in Bahees Bk., With manlike 
cheere, Not like a rustic lowne. 2784 Unfortunate Sensi- 
bility I. 133, I contrasted him with the ill-bred loons who 
had addressed my mother in my behalf. 1790 Burns Ep. 
R. Graham xi [He] Came shaking hands wi’ wabster 
lowns. 2798 Coleridge Aw. Mar. 1. iii, Now get thee 
hence, thou grey-beard Loon. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, 
Go to your Provost, you lorrel loons. 287a Blackie Lays 
Highl. 45 A titled loon of high degree. 

4 . A fellow, man, 1 chap 

<22330 Ckristis Kirke Gr. xii, The wyyes..fand lyfe in the 
loune. 2728 Starhat To Ramsay 15 in R.'s Poems, And 
learn’d the Latin lowns sic springs to play As gars the 
world gang dancing to this day. 2902 Scotsman 28 Feb. 8/3 
Wherever Moray loons may gather. 

5 . A boy, lad, youth. 

c 2360 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 107 For thair wes now- 
dir lad not loun Mycht eit ane baikin ioche For fowness. 
2659-60 Pei*ys Diary 21 Jan., I . . went in to see Crowly 
who was now grown a very great loon and very tame. 2792 
Boswell Johnson 17 Sept. an. 1773, The usual figure of a 
Sky-boy is a lown with bare legs and feet. 2822 Clark 
Vill. Minstr. II. 73 Urging each lown to leave his sports 
in fear. 1892 ‘H. Hauburton ’ Ochil Idylls 127 As when 
ye roamed, a hardy loon, Upon the banks o’ May. 2893 
Crockett Stickit Minister (.1894)202 The family . . consisted 
of three loons and a lassie. 

Loon 2 (l«u). [App. an alteration of Loom 2 
q.v., perh. by assimilation to prec. sb.] A name 
for certain aquatic birds. 

1 . Any bird of the genus Colymbus, esp. the 
Great Northern Diver {C. glacialis ), remarkable 
for its loud cry. 

2634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosfi. (1863) 34 The Loone is 
an ill shap’d thing like a Cormorant. 2672 Josselyn New 
Eng. Rarities Z2 The Loone is a Water Fowl, alike in 
shape to the Wobble. 2678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 341 
Greatest speckled-Diver, or Loon. 2739 B. Stillingfl. 
tr. Biberg’s Econ. Nature Misc. Tracts (1762) 90 The diver or 
loon . .lays also two eggs. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 414 
On the Thames they [the grey speckled divers] are called 
Sprat loons, for they attend that fish during its continuance 
in the river. 1832 A. Wilson Sf Bonaparte s Amer. Omith. 
III. 25s Colynibus glacialis , . Great Northern Diver, or 
Loon. 2839 Marry at Diary Amer. Ser. 1. I. 187 Listen- 
ing to the whistling of the solitary loon. 2860 All Year 
Round No. 75. 586 The loons hallooed and laughed at our 
approach. 2880 FitzGibbon Trip to Manitoba ix. xor 
The weird cry of the loon diving. 

2 . a. The Great Crested Grebe ( Podiceps crista- 
tits'). b. The Little Grebe or Dabchick (A. fluvia - 
tills or minor). 

2678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 339 The greater Loon or 
Arefoot. Ibid. 340 The Didapper, or Dipper, or Dobchick, 
or small Doucker, Loon, or Arsfoot. 27 66 Pennant Zool. 
(1768) II. 395, 398. 2828 Fleming Hist. Brit. Anim. 232 
P\odiceps\ crist at us, . . Greater Loon. Ibid. 132 P. minor , 
. .Small Loon. 2880 Times 28 Sept. 4/4 Loon is a name for 
a small bird of the grebe tribe, and much better known 
as the dabchick. 

3 . attrib., as loon-skin. 

2807 P* Gass Jrnl. 166 Some have rohes made of muskrat 
skins ., and I saw some of loon-skins. 

Hence Looming nonce-wd., the cry of the loon. 
2837 T horeau Maine W. (2894)307 This of the loon — I do 
not mean its laugh, but its loonmg,— is a long-drawn call, 
as it were, sometimes singularly human to my ear. 
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Loon 3 (ISn). dial. {Cheshire), Also 7 lound, 
loone, 9 (? err on.) loom, [? Corruption of loud 
Land sb.~\ «= Land sb. 7. 

1611 Will (Cheshire) in 3iszf Rep. Comm. Inq. Charities 
(1837) 361 Two butts of ground containing one lound.. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in. 136/2 Butt is half the quantity of 
a Loon. Ibid. 137/3 [see Land sb. 7]. 1844 Palin in frnl. 

R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 62 A large portion of the flat clay-land 
has been formed, ages ago, into butts or loons, varying in 
width from is to 50 feet, 1835 Morton Cycl. Agric. II, 
724/2 Looms, (Chesb.'l, are wide lands, wider than bulls. 
Loon(e, obs. form of Loan. 

+ Locnery. Ohs, In 6- lounrie, -y, 7 lownry. 
[f. Loon 1 + -ery.] The disposition and habits of 
a loon or rascal ; lechery, villany. 

1508 Dunbar Fly ting iv. Kennedie 100 Thow art bot 
Gluncoch with thy giltin hippis, That for thy lounry mony 
a leisch hes fyld. 1367 Satir. Poems Reform, viii. 37 Euir 
be mair }>ow wald be trowit, The les joi lounrie Is allowit. 
1606 Rollock On 2 7'hess. 114 In thy lownry thou cannot 
haue an eye to God. 168S G. Stuart foco-ser. Disc. 47 
Upon trial found a rogue For all his lownry was discovered. 
Loon g, obs. form ofLtJNG. 

Loon gee, loonghie, var. forms of Ltjngi. 
t Loon-slatt, slang. Ohs. rare- 0 . [Peril, f. 
Loon 1 + Slatt ( slang) half-crown.] A name for 
the Scottish merk, the value of which in the 17th c. 
was 1 3 \d., the proverbial amount of the hangman’s 
fee. (Cf. quot. 17S5 s. v. Hangman.) 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant . Crew, Loon-slatt, a Thirteen 
Pence half Penny. 

Loony, luiiy (Iz?ni),<z. and sb. vulgar . Also 
looney. [Shortened form of Lunatic + -Y.] 
a. adj. Lunatic, cra2ed, daft, dazed, demented, 
foolish, silly, b. sb. A lunatic. 

1872 B. Haute Heiress of Red DogiiZjq) 93 You’re that 
looney sort of chap that lives over yonder, ain’t ye ? 1883 

E. C, Mann Psychol. Med. 424 (Cent.) His fits were noc- 
turnal, and he had frequent ‘ luny spells ’ as he called them. 
1884 Si. fames's Gaz. 29 Mar. 6/2 An excellent system 
whereby one loony was brought to bear upon another. 1897 
Ki bung Captains Courageous 27 Dad sez loonies can’ t shake 
out a straight yarn. 3900 F. W. Buu.en With Christ at 
Sea xiii. 253, I sh’d a ben fair loony long ago. 

Loop (Iwp), sbd Forms : 5-6 loupe, 6 loppe, 
•SV.lowpe, 7 lope, loope, 7- loop. [Of obscure 
etymology. 

Prof. Skeat (Concise Etym. Diet l) suggests that the word may 
be a. ON. hlgup, hlaup LeapjA, comparing the Sw. lop-knut, 
Da. Ifb-knude, Ub-fie, running-knot. These compounds, 
however, seem to be merely modern Germanisms ; the rele- 
vant sense of the verb, Sw. ISpa, Da. U be, being app. foreign 
to early Scandinavian, and due to the influence of the cor- 
responding G. laufen (LG. Idfieti). Further, the mod.Sc, 
form of ON. hlqitp would be regularly loitp, pronounced 
(laup), whereas the word loop is in Sc. pronounced (l?7p) ; 
the spelling laoupe in G. Douglas is ambiguous, but prob. 
represents (hip); cf. drowpe- droop. The Irish and Gael, lub, 
formerly suggested by Prof. Skeat, presents at least a note- 
worthy resemblance of sound and meaning to the Eng. word.] 

1. The doubling or return into itself of a portion 
of a string, cord, thong, or the like, so as to leave 
an aperture between the parts; the portion so 
doubled, commonly fastened at the ends. Often 
used as an ornament for dress (cf. loop-lace). 
+ Crochets and loops : hooks and eyes. + To prick 
in the loop : to play Fast and loose : cf. pricking 
in the garter (Gaiiter sb. 7). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2806 Paris with pyne, & his pure 
brother, . .Lauset loupis fro the le ; lachyn in Ancres. c 1450 
Bk. Curlasye 446 in Babees Bk., With crochettis and loupys 
sett on lyour. 1513 Douglas AEneis v. v. 66 The todir part 
[of a snake cut in two] lamyt, clynschis and makis hir byde, 
In lowpis thrawin and lynkis of hir hyde. 1530 Palsgr. 
241/1 Loupe to holde a button, fermea-u, 1331 Mathew 
Bible, Exod. xxvi, 4 Then shalt thou make loupes of 
lacyncte coloure, alonge by the edge of y“ one curtayne. 
1657-8 in Swayne Chur clew. Acc. Sarum (1896) 332 A 
Crooke and Loope to put yp Sword In, as. 6d. 1669 

Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 49 There is a Brass Pin in 
the Center at C for to hang the Plummet and String, with 
the Lope upon, 3690 Evelyn Ladies Dressing- R.,. Fops Diet. 
2r Sultane, a gown trimm’d with Buttons and Loops. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 10 Mar., Those 
gold loops so common on birthday coats. 1762-71 II. 
Walpole Veriue’s Anecd. Paint (1786) V. 118 A woman . . 
in . . a cloak with loops hanging behind. 1771-2 Ess. fr. 
Batchelor { 1773) II. 66 This is the identical Jack, who played 
prick in the loop with so many Lord Lieutenants, and cm ated 
them all. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 103 The cloak did fly . . 
Till, loop and button failing both, At last it flew away. 
1802 C. James Milit. Diet., Loop, is . . used to signify an. 
ornamental part of a regimental hat, 1815 Elphinstone 
Acc, Caiibul (1842) I. 351 There are rows of buttons and 
loops down the breast of the tunic. 1879 Butcher & Lang 
Odyss. 73 And fixed the oars in leathern loops all orderly. 
189° Julia P. Ballard Moths 4* Butterjl ies 120 A loop- 
and-lmk as if he had begun to make a chain. 3893 W. C. 
Sydney Eng. i&tk Cent. II. no So late as 1799 ..footmen 
wore their hair tied up behind in a thick loop called a hoop, 
b. spec, in Needlework (see quots.). 

18 io Plain Hints Needlework 93 To speak correctly, we 
believe it can be proved that we should speak of a mesh 
in netting, a loop in knitting. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet, hee ilework. Loop, a term used instead of stitch in 
Crochet, Knitting, Netting, and Tatting. In Lace-making 
the word Loop is sometimes employed instead of Picot. 
e. Mining. (See quot. 1891.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, It [the D Link] Is a 
loop in which one man is lowered and raised in an engine- 
pit. 3891 Labour Commission Gloss., Loops , slings attached 


to the end of the ropes which formerly drew the corves to | 
the pit-mouth of a coal mine. 3897 Westm. Gaz, 13 May 
7/1 There were about 200 men in the pit, who had to be 
Drought out by another shaft in loops. 

d. = Loopful. 

1901 Brit. Med. frnl. No. 2089 Epit. Med. Lit. 8 A loop 
of this second dilution is placed, .on each cover glass. 

2 . A ring or curved piece of metal, etc. em- 
ployed in various ways, e. g. for the insertion of 
a bolt, ramrod, or rope, as a handle for lifting, 
etc. ; dial, a door-hinge. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 44 A Loop; An Hinge of a 
Door. 3713 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 131 A Cover .. with 
a Loop to move it easily. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., 
Loop , . . in a Gun, tis a small Hole in the Barrel, to fasten 
it to the Stock or Carriage by. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet., 
Loop , in a ship-carriage, made of iron, . . through which the 
ropes or tackle pass, whereby the guns are moved. 1824 
P. Hawker Instr. Yng. Sportsm. (ed. 3) 54 Parts of a Gun. 

. . Loops, eyes to barrel which receive the bolts that fasten 
it into the stock. 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 33 Put it [the 
ramrod] into the loops. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 
Loops of a Gun-carriage, the iron eye-bolts to which the 
tackles are hooked. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Loop , a sleeve 
or collar, as that upon the middle of a neck-yoke. 1878 
Jewitt Ceramic Art I. 15 It has on its central band four 
projecting handles or loops, which are pierced. Nine other 
looped examples, from Cornwall. 1881 Greener Gun 239 
The ribs are then soft-soldered on, and the loop fitted in. 

3 . Something having the shape of a loop, e. g. a 
line traced on paper, a part of a written character 
(as the upper part of the usual script It, A, t), a 
part of the apparent path of a planet, a bend of 
a river. 

1668 W ilkins Real Char. iv. j, 388 Adverbs . . may be ex- 
pressed by a Loop in the same place. 18x4 Scott Lines to 
Dk. Buccleuch 13 Aug. in Lockhart xxxiii, For this mighty 
shoal of leviathans lay On our lee-beam a mile, in the 
loop of the bay. 1818 — Rob Roy i, I wish . . you would 
write a more distinct current hand . .and open the loops of 
yourl’s. 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xviii. 127 Our path 
trended away from the river, crossing its numerous ‘ loops ’. 
1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. hi. x, He set out .. described a 
loop, turned, and went back again. 1880 C. & F. Darwin 
Movent. PI. 2 The apex often travels in a zig-zag line, or 
makes small subordinate loops or triangles. 3900 R. C. 
Thompson Rep. Magicians Nineveh II. p.lxxxix, Jupiter., 
appears to have formed a ‘ loop ’ near Regulus. *900 Blackw. 
Mag. July 58/3 James Bay, the Southern loop of Hudson’s 
Bay. 

4 . spec, in scientific and technical applications. 

a. Anat. A looped vessel or fibre. Loop of 
Henle , the looped part of a uriniferous tubule. 

1846 Toynbee in Medico-Chirvrg. Trans. XXIX. 309 
Loops, convolutions, and dilatations, freely intercommuni- 
cating, characterize the tubuli of the surface. 1838 H. Gray 
Anat. 442 Occasionally the elementary [nerve-] fibres are 
disposed in terminal loops or plexuses. 1883 Landois & 
Stirling Human Phystol.il. 518 The spiral tubule . . passes 
into the descending portion of Henle’s loop. 

b. Zool. In brachiopods, the folding of the 
brachial appendages. 

3831-6 Woodward Mollnsca 211 In Terebratula and 
Thecidiuni it [the internal skeleton] takes the form of a loop, 
which supports the brachial membrane, but does not strictly 
follow the course of the arms. 3860 Reeve Elem. Conchol. 
II. 382 In Terebratula dilatata. .the loops are long. 1883 
P. M. Duncan in Academy 39 Mar. 210 The comparative 
sizes are also given, and the internal skeleton or loop also. 

C. Math. (See quot. 1877.) 

1858 J. Booth in Proc. Roy. Soc. IX. 261 The difference 
between the lengths of the loop and the infinite branch is 
equal to an arc of the parabola together with a right line. 
1877 W. K. Clifford in Math. Papers (1882) 243 A path 
going along any line from O to very near A, then round A 
in a very small circle, and then back to O along the same 
line, will be called a loop. 1891 Wolstenholme Math. 
Probl. 322 Also prove that the area of the loop is ... . 

d. Acoustics. The portion of a vibrating string, 
column of air, etc. between two nodes. 

3878 Ld. Rayleigh Theory op Sound § 255 II. 46 Midway 
between each pair of consecutive nodes there is a loop, or 
place of no pressure variation. Ibid., The loops are the 
places of maximum velocity, and the nodes those of maxi- 
mum pressure variation. 1879 W. H. Stone Sound i. 9 
The breaking-up of the string into a number of nodes with 
intervening loops or ventral segments. 

e. Railways and Telegraphy. A line of rails or 
a telegraph wire diverging from, and afterwards 
retnming to, the main line or circuit. 

1863 Culley Hatidbk. Telegr. 122 Supposing the resist- 
ance of the loop to be 100 units. 3873 Act 36 4- 37 Viet. 
c. 56 Sched l. Note a & b, On single lines of Railway, each 
connection with a portion of double line at loops, terminal 
stations, or junctions to be stated. 1878 F. S. Williams 
Midi. Railw. 132 For some years the Midland .. used the 
loop via Worcester only for the local traffic. 3889 J. K. 
Jerome Three Men in Boat v, They .. thought the train 
was the Southampton express, or else the Windsor loop. 

f. In a ‘centrifugal railway’ or the like: That 
portion of the path which forms a circuit, along 
the upper portion of which the passenger tiavels 
head downwards. 

1900 Scientif. American 22 Sept. 186/1 [The car] plunges 
down the incline of 75 feet, ... whirls round the loop, and 
reaches the station after running up a heavy grade. 

5 . (See quots.) [Perb. a different word.] 

1674-91 Ray 4- E. C. Words 103 A Loop ; A Rail of 

Pales, or Bars join’d together like a Gate, to be removed in 
and out at pleasure, a 3823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Loop, 
the part of a pale-fence between one post and another. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as loop-maker ; loop-like, 
-shaped adjs ; loop-artery, an artery that forms a , 


loop alongside the main-duct ; loop-drag, -eye 
(see quots.) ; loop-knot, +(«) a reef-knot lobs.) ; 
(b) a single knot tied in a doubled cord, so as to 
leave a loop beyond the knot (1875 in Knight 
Diet. Mech.) ; loop-lace, (<z) a kind of ornament 
consisting of a series of loops ; {!>) a kind of lace 
consisting of patterns worked on a ground of fine 
net ; hence loop-laced a. ; loop-line, (a) see 3 c ; 

(1 b ) a fishing-line used with the loop- rod {q. v.) to 
which it is attached by a loop ; loop-rod, a spliced 
fishing-rod with a strong loop of horse-hair at the 
top for the attachment of the line ; loop-stitch, 
a kind of fancy stitch consisting of loops ; loop- 
test (see quot.); loop-tube = looped tube (see 
Looped ppl. a. 1 i) ; loop-work, work consisting 
of loops or looped stitches ; also attrib. ; loop- 
worm — Looper 1. 

1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VI. 239 The blood can enter at 
each end of the short Hoop arteries. i88r Raymond Mining 
Gloss., * Loop-drag, an eye at the end of a rod through 
which tow is passed for cleaning bore-holes. i868Joynson 
Metals 19 Vertical bars, to which they [horizontal bands] are 
attached by *loop-eyes or strong screw-bolts._ 1793 Hutton 
Math. Did. s.v. Knot, A *Loop knot [explained as = reef- 
knot). 1894 Outing (U..S.) XXIV. 351/2 We took a stout 
rope, made a strong loop-knot in it for each person. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eroniena. 52 The sleeves . . were 
cut from the highest to the lowest part . . and rejoind with 
small blacke *loope-lace. 3683 Land. Gaz. No. 1797/4 A new- 
fashion’d Campaign Coat . . gold Loop Lace down the Seams. 
1883 Daily News 22 Oct. 7/1 Common Valenciennes and 
loop laces. 3691 Land. Gaz. No. 2686/4 One Flanders 
* Loop-laced Combing-cloath. 1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb. 
535 A tendency to draw a *looplike rudimentary contour 
soon emerges. 1885 D. Webster Angler 4- Loop-Rod iv. 
71, I . . constantly use the spliced rod and *loop-line. 1727 
Boyer Fr. Did., *Loop-maker,faiseurd’Agremens. 1885 
D. Webster {title) The Angler and the * Loop-Rod. Ibid., 
Pref. p. viii, The art of fishing with what may be styled the 
loop-rod and line. 1870 Rolleston Anirn. Life 134 We see 
a * loop-shaped gland. 1837 Abridgvi. Specif. Patents, Sew- 
ing etc. 19 Then carrying through the latter a loop of the 
first thread, so as to form a double *loop-stitch. 1901 Lady's 
Realm X. 619 Fig. 22 is the way open loop-stitch is worked. 

. . When drawn through, the needle is put in a little way 
beyond the loop formed. 1867 Culley Handbk. Telegr. (ed. 

, 2) 145 A *loop-test, when two similar wires are disconnected 
from earth at the distant end and joined together, is free 
from this source of error. 1876 Preece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 276 The advantage of the loop test consists in 
its being independent, within certain limits, of the resistance 
of the lault. 1883 Landois & Stirling Human Physiol. 
II. 518 Here it [jg, the narrow loop of Henle] becomes wider 
. . and enters a medullary ray, where it constitutes the 
ascending *loop-tube. 1857 Abridgm. Specif. Patents, 
Sewing etc. 4 Apparatus for producing ^ loop work orna- 
ments on woven fabrics. 3888 Art frnl. 379 By leaving 
portions of the silk loopwork uncut a less raised pile is pro- 
duced. 3880 Libr. Univ. Know l. (N. Y.) III. 388 [Canker- 
worms] are often called.. Hoop worms or geometers. 

(Loop (Iwp), sbP Forms : 4-6 loup(e, 5-6 
lowp(e, 6 loope, 5-7 lope, 7- loop. [Prob. 
connected with MDu. Ihpen (mod.Du, htipen ), to 
lie in wait, watch, peer ; cf. MDu. gl&pen (mod. 
Du. gluipen) of similar meaning, mod.Du. gluip 
narrow opening, crack of a door. An Anglo-Lat. 
loupis abl. pi., app. repr. this word, is cited by Du 
Cange from a document of 1 394.] 

1 . An opening in a wall, to look through, or to 
allow the passage of a missile ; a loop-hole. 

13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. lint. 792 Wyth mony luflych loupe, J>»* 
louked ful clene. 3393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 288 Eche 
chyne stoppe, bat no light leope yn at louer ne at loupe. 
a 1470 Gregory in Hist. Coll. Lond. Cit. (Camden) 213 
They hadde . . loupys with schyttyng wyndowys to schute 
owte at. 1494 Fabyan Chron. VII. 664 A place with a par- 
ticioun atwenebothprynces. .made with a lowpe,that eyther 
mygbt se other. 3312 MS. Acc. St. fohn's Hosp., Canterb., 
For makyng off a loope in }>e dorter at Jie susters syde vjif. 
a 1332 Ld. Berners Huon clxvi. 633 The sayd wacheman 
came to y“ wall syde, where as there was a strayte lope into 
Florence chaumbre. 1377-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 12x5/1 
One of them could not so soone looke out at a loope, but ; 
three or foure were readie to salute him. 1596 Lodge Marg. \ 
Amer. 63 A square and curious chamber, with fiue loopes tqj 
yeeld light. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xi. xxxii. 203 Some at the.! 
loopes durst scant out peepe. 1628 Coke On Lilt. 5 a/ 
Tent-Hare or tanellare, is to make holes or loopes in walls • 
to shoote out against the Assailants. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe: 
Italian i. (1826) 12 Some remains of massy walls, still exhi-i 
bited loops for archers, c 1822 Beddoes Pygmalion Poems ’ 
160 A blinded loop In Pluto’s madhouse’ green and wormy’ 
wall. 1846 Guide Archit. Antiq. Neighbourhood Oxford 
164 On the first floor [Northleigh Ch. tower] the windows 
are plain Norman loops. 1864 Browning Worst of It xii, ! 
I spy the loop whence an arrow shoots, 
b. fig, and in figurative contexts. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 118 Closing the loops by which 
a general might seek to escape from the obligation of having 
to make the venture. 3879 T. L. Cuyler Heart-Cidture 
302 The soul becomes luminous until the interior light and 
glow blaze out through every loop and crevice. 

+ 2 . An opening in the parapet of a fortification; 
an embrasure. Obs. 

c 3477 Caxton fason 34b, They of Oliferne. .ran unto the 
bateillement and lowpes of the walles. 1325 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. cccxxi. 400 At another lope of the wall on a 
ladder, .the lorde of Sercell. .fought bande to hande with 
his enemyes. 1344 Late F.xped. Scot. 6 in Dalyell Fragm. 
Sc. Hist. (1798), They repulsed the Scottyshe gonners from 
the Ipupes of the same [gate]. 3533 Brende Q. Curtins 
Ccviii, The walle .. was very narowe in the toppe not 
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divided with lopes., but enclosed with one whole and con- 
tinual! battilment rounde about. 1575 Churchyard Chippes 
(1817) 148 Some beate the iowps, some ply the walles with 
shot. 1686 Plot Slajfordsk. 381 A yew tree . . cut on the 
top with loop and crest, like the battlements of a Tower. 

Jiff- a *533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk, M. A urel. (1546) 

Q vj b, Euery lightnes done in youth breketh down a loope 
of the defence of our lyfe. 

8. Comb., as loop-window. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. C 161 A loupe windowe or casement. 
1848 Rickman Styles Archit. (ed. 5) 34 Some windows of 
this style are long and narrow, . . Similar loop windows 
with square tops occur occasionally also in Norman work. 
1892 A. Healf.s Archit. C/t. Denmark 68 A small round- 
headed loop-window. 

f Loop, sb.& Obs. rare~ l . [Of obscure origin; 
perhaps a use of Loop sb. 1 (cf. Loop v\ 3 ) ; but 
cf. 'Lop .sA 1 ] A wood-louse or hog-louse. 

1612 Enchir. Med. u. 58 Your Millepedes, which I take 
to be loopes or Hog-lice. 1615 Thomas Lat. Dict.,Oniscus, 
a lope, a worme which bendeth himselfe like to a bowe when 
he goeth. It is called of some Millepeda. 

Loop (lwp), sb .' 1 Also 5-6 loupe, 9 loup, [ad. 
F. loupe, which has all the senses. Cf. G. luppei] 

1. Metallurgy. A mass of iron in a pasty condi- 
tion ready for the tilt-hammer or rolls ; a bloom. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Iron Work 127 The sow at first 
they roll into the fire, and melt off a piece of about three 
fourths of a hundredweignt which so soon as it is broken off 
becomes a Loop. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 163 The Metall in 
an hour thickens by degrees into a lump or mass, which 
they call a loop. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 1794 H. Cort in 
Repertory of Arts Manuf. (1795) III. 365 The method 
and process, invented .. by me, is to continue the loops in 
the same furnace, . . and to heat them to a white or welding 
heat. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 768 The ore .. 
loses its fusibility, and is collected into lumps called loops. 
x88t Raymond Mining Gloss., Loup, the pasty mass of iron 
produced in a bloomary or puddling furnace. 

attrib. 18.. Whitman To Working Men 6 Ironworks— 
the loup-lump at the bottom of the melt at last. 

f2. A precious stone of imperfect brilliancy, 
esp. a sapphire. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 160 Of the Saphire Loupe, 
and of many other Stones. 14. . Lydg. Commend. Our Lady 
92-3 Semely saphyre, depe loupe, and blevve ewage, Stable 
as the loupe, ewage of pite. 1545 Test. Ebor. VI. 228. A 
flower of golde diverslie enamylede, with a ruble, a saphire 
lupe and a perle. 011548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 130 In 
t!ie uppermost Rose, was a faire Saphier loupe perced. 

3. A knot or bur, often of great size, occurring 
on walnut, maple, oak, and some other trees. 

In some mod. Diets. 

4. ‘A small magnifying-glass’ {Cent. Diet.). 
Loop (l«p), tz.l [f. Loop sbO App. of recent 

origin; not in Johnson or Todd. Cf. Looped 
ppl. a. 1 , which is recorded from the 16 th c.] 

1. trans. To form into a loop or loops; also 
with round. 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxx. 412 The other end is al- 
ready looped, or as sailors would say, ‘doubled in a bight’. 
1872 Yeats Tec/in. Hist. Comm. 342 The eyes of the needles 
were formed by looping the metal round at the head. 1891 
N attire 10 Sept,, The. larva . . loops its body to and fro with 
a kind of lashing movement, .in the water. 

2. intr. To form a Loop ; spec, of certain larvae. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. VI. 384 The roots, .twist themselves 

among the masonry, and the huge boughs come looping 
through the holes, 1854 Woodward Mollusca u. 173 
Pedipes afra . . loops in walking, like truncatella. 1885 
Atlantic Monthly LVII. 59s The currant worms went 
looping and devouring from twig to twig. 1898 E. Coues 
in J. Fowler's Jrnl. p. xxii, Fowler., went a roundabout 
way, looping far south to heads of the Whitewater and 
Verdigris rivers before he crossed the Neosho. 

3. trans. To put or form loops upon; to pro- 
vide (a garment) with loops. 

1894 Bi.ackmore Perlycross 24 The broad valley, .looped 
with glittering water. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 336/1 
Suow loops every ledge and curtains every slope. 

4. To encircle or enclose in or with something 
formed into a loop. 

1840 Lardner Geom. 248 Let a pencil be looped in the 
thread. ..Thus placed, let the pencil be moved in the loop 
of the thread. 1863-76 Curling Dis. Rectum (ed. 4) 102 
Metallic wire, .sufficient, .to admit of the surgeon, .looping 
his finger with it. 

5. Chiefly with adv. ox phrase : To fasten {back, 
up) by forming into a loop, or by means of an 
attached loop ; to join or connect by means of a 
loop or loops. Also intr. for refi. 

1840 Browning Sordello it. 199 For him was . . verse . . A 
ceremony that . . looped back the lingering veil Which hid 
the holy place. 1843 Carlyle Past Of Pr. ij. viii, His.frock- 
skirts looped over his elbow. 1844 Hood Bridge of Sighs 31 
Loop up her tresses Escaped from the com]), 1853 Me- 
chanics’ Mag. LVIII. 375 Each needle carries a separate 
thread, which are looped into each other alternately. 1863 
Alford in Life (1873) 366 Their narrow, .streets, shady and 
lofty, looped together with frequent arches from side to side. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule ii. 28 She had an abundance of dark 
hair looped up. 1880 N. Smyth Old Faiths v. (Z882) 208 
Every thread of life is inextricably looped with a. thousand 
other threads. 1881 Encycl, Brit. XIII, 99/1 The basal 
processes loop with the horizontal fibres. _ 

t Loop, vA [f. Loop -sA*} intr. Of heated 
iron-ore : To form a loop (see Loop sbA). 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Iron Work 125 Care also must 
be taken that it be not too much burned, for then it will 
loop, i.e. melt and run together in a mass. 

Looped (lwpt), ppl ■ &. 1 Also 6 Sc. lowpit, 
7 ,ouped. [f. Loop sbp and v. 1 + -ED.] 
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1. Coiled ot wreathed in loops ; + intertwined, 

' Looped tubes of Henle, the narrower portion of the 
urinary tubule in the kidney ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1513 Douglas /line is n, iv. 9 Lo 1 twa greit lowpit ederis, 
with mony thraw, Fast throw the fiuide towart the land can 
draw. 1850 N iCHOL A rchit. Heav. 83 Others [nebulae] are in 
themean time apart ; but nevertheless of remarkable aspects ; 
for instance Sir John Herschel’s curious looped shape, the 30 
Doradfis. i860 Reeve j Stent. Conchol. II. 182 A variously 
elaborated system of apophyses, or looped skeletons. 1877 
Gray Anat. (ed. 8) 704 The tubes taking the course above 
described form a kind of loop, and are known as the looped 
or recurrent tubes of Heule. 1878 [see Loop sb. 1 2]. 

+ 2, Having, or fastened with, a loop. Of a 
dart : Furnished with a thong or strap for throwing. 

1589 Rider Bibl. Scholast., Looped, or latched with loopes, 
amenta t us. _ 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxx;. vii. 413 
They, .assailed one another on both sides with louped darts 
and such like casting-weapons. 

3. Of lace : Wrought upon a ground of fine net 
(cf. loop-lace (b) in Loop sb. 1 6). Looped pile (see 
quot. 1888 ). Looped stitch , looped work — loop- 
stitch, loop-work (see Loop sb. 1 6 ). 

1698 Lond. Gaz. No. 3356/4 Lost.., two Looped Lace 
Pinners. 1720 I bid. No. 5868/9, 2 Pair of fine Mechlin 
looped Lace Mens Ruffles. 1740 C’tess Hartford Corr. 
(1805) I. 226 There are. .four fine laced Brussels heads— two 
looped and two grounded. 1851 IlLustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 
304 Circular looped fabric machine frame for the manufac- 
ture of woolen cloths and hosiery goods. 1857 Abridgm. 
Specif. Patents, Sewing ft tc. (1871) S Apparatus for producing 
ornamental tambour or looped work on lace or other fabrics. 
Ibid. 20 The well-known chain or looped stitch. 1888 J. 
PATON in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 467/1 Looped pile is any 
fabric in which the woven loops remain uncut, as in Brussels 
and tapestry carpets, and terry velvets. 

4. Held in a loop, held up by a loop. 

1869 R out ledge's Ev. Boy’s Ann. 264 She wore the classical 
costume . . a looped-up tunic. 1893 Spectator 23 Dec. 909/2 
The plough-teams, with looped-up splinter bars banging 
against the trace-chains. 1898 Speaker 8 Oct. 437 In loops 
at the lower end of the ropes crouched some of the crew. 
At each stronger puff of wind the looped sailors would push 
off from the boat with their toes against the gunwale. 

Looped (h7pt) , ppl. a. 2 [f. Loop sb. 2 + -ed 2 .] 
Having loop-holes. 

1605 Shaks. Lear hi. iv. 31 (1st Qo. 1608) How shall . . 
Your loopt [Fo. 1623 lop’d] and windowed raggednes defend 
you From seasons such as these? 

Looped 1 (lw’pai). [f. Loop v. 1 + -er 1 .] One 
who or that which makes loops. 

1. The larva of any geometrid moth. 

1731 Albin Birds I. 2 A.. number of green Caterpillars 
call’d Lookers. 1819 G. Samouei.le Entowol. Compcnd. 
250 Caterpillars half loopers. 1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 
345/2 The extensive family known as the Geometers or 
Loopers . . proceed by a regular series of strides, the middle of 
the body forming a loop. 1882 Garden 25 Feb. 132/2 The 
caterpillars of these [Swallow-tail] moths are called Loopers. 

2. a. A contrivance for making loops, e.g. in a 
sewing-machine, b. An implement for looping 
strips together in making rag-carpets. 

1857 A bridgm. Specif. Patents, Sewing eke. (1871) 99 It [the 
diagonal needle] immediately becomes a simple looper to 
take the thread from the vertical needle. 1891 19 th Cent. 941 
In 1880 a machine called the ‘looper’ was invented. Note. 
The looper is the shuttle of a double-thread sewing-machine, 
which holds the under thread. 1895 Chamb. frnl. 21 Sept. 
599/2 Making a chain-stitch by means of a revolving looper. 

Looper 2 (lw-ps-t). S. African, [a. Du. looper , 
lit. * runner ’.] pi. A kind of large buck-shot. 

1889 Rider Haggard Allan's Wife 47 Now, boy, the 
gun, no, not the rifle, the shot-gun loaded with loopers. 
1900 Westm. Gaz. 16 May 5/2 Mr. Green was only armed 
with a shot gun and cartridges loaded with loopers. 

Loopfu.1 (lw-pful). [f. Loop sb. 1 + -pul.] So 
much as is contained in a loop of (platinum) wire. 

1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 857 A pure culture.. was 
prepared and a sterilized loopful deposited. 1901 Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. No. 2089/8 A loopful of this [fluid] is. .mixed 
wittv i to x c. era. of distilled water. 

Loop-hole, loophole (hi-pihiml), sb.i [f. 
Loop sb. 2 + Hole sb.~\ 

1. Fortification. A narrow vertical opening, usually 
widening inwards, cut in a wall or other defence, 
to allow of the passage of missiles. 

1591 Garrard s Art of Warre 302 That not one of the 
to wne do so much as appeare at their defences or loop holes. 
a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour it. i. 1st Song, Thou that 
makest a heart thy Tower, And thy loop-holes, Ladies eyes. 
1697 Drydf.n /Eneid ix. 711 Shoot through the Loopholes, 
and sharp Jav’lius throw. 1781 Gibbon Decl. p F. (i860) III. 
lxviii. 716 Incessant volleys were securely discharged from 
the loop-holes. 1805 Southey Ballads ij- Metr. T. Poet. 
Wks. VI. 59 Bishop Hatto-.barr'd with care All the win- 
dows, doors, and loop-holes there. 1840 Browning Sordello 
11. 981 Ah, the slim castle gone to ruin— trails Of vine 
through every loop-hole. 1859 F. A, Griffiths A rtil.flau. 
(1862) 263 Loop-holes are oblong holes, from 15 to 18 inches 
long, 6 inches wide within, and 2 or 3 without. They are cut 
through timber, or masonry, for the service of small arms, 
f b. Naut. A port-hole. Also (see quot. 1769 ). 
1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 7 They fit Loop- 
holes in them for the close fights. 1632 J, Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Eromena 40 Her mast and loope-holes gracefully 
adorned with banners, and flags of cloth of gold. 1634-5 
Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 166 The Waves flashed 
into the Ship at the loop-holes at the stern. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780), Loop-holes,.. small apertures. .in the 
bulk-heads and other parts of a merchant ship, through 
which the small arms are fired on an enemy who boards her. 
1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
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2. A similar opening to look through, or for the 
admission of light and air. 

1591 Percivall. Sp. Diet., Miradero, a watch tower, a 
loop hole. 1606 Holland Sueton., Nero xii, His manner 
was to beholde them . . through little loope-holes. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. xixo The Indian Herdsman, .tends his 
pasturing Herds At Loopholes cut through thickest shade. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe it. iv. (1840) 92 Having a fair loophole 
. .from a broken hole in the tree. 1789 Brand Hist. New- 
castle I. 175 This passage.. has three or four loup holes on 
each side, all widening gradually inwards. x8a8 P. Cun- 
ningham N. S. W ales (ed. 3) II. 291 Loop-holes and slides 
at top and bottom for the admission of air. 1848 Eliza 
Cook Curls fy Couplets xvi. 16 The callow raven tumbles. 
From the loop-hole of his hiding. 1901 Q. Rem Apr. 505 
Not two dozen were capable of duty beyond watching be- 
hind loopholes. 

b. fig. (Cowper’s phrase c loopholes of retreat ’ 
has been used by many later writers.) 

1784 Cowper Task iv. 88 ’Tis pleasant through the loop- 
holes of retreat To peep at such a world. 1853 Chr. Re. 
membrcmcer Jan. 59 The loop-holes through which we view 
the household manners of these times may be few and con- 
tracted. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xiii. (1889) 117 Dim as 
the loophole was, Clara fixed her mind on it till it gathered 
light. 

e. (See quot.) 

1842-59 Gwilt Archil. Gloss, s.v. Loop, A loophole is a 
term applied to the vertical series of doors in a warehouse, 
from which the goods, in craning, are delivered into the 
warehouse. 

3. fig. An outlet or means of escape. Often ap- 
plied to an ambiguity or omission in a statute, etc., 
which affords opportunity for evading its intention. 

[Perh. after Du. loopgat, in which the first element is the 
stem of loopen to run.] 

1663-4 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 143 It would be 
much below You and Me, ..to have such loop-holes in Our 
souls, and to.. squeeze Our selves through our own words. 
1682 Dryden j Ok. of Guise Dram. Wks. 1725 V. 327 Their 
Loop-Hole is ready, that the Ctesar here spoken of, was a 
private Man. a 1700 T. Brown Wks. (1709) IV. v. 329 
Some of the Doctor’s Counsel has found out a Loop-hole 
for him in the Act. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks 1. Wks. 
1799 II. 253 A legal loop-hole, .for a rogue now and then to 
creep through. 1807 Jefferson Writ (1830) IV. 73 What 
loop-hole they will find in the case, when it comes to trial, 
we cannot foresee. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 80 
The Test Act .. left loopholes through which schismatics 
sometimes crept into civil employments. 1875 Stubbs Const . 
Hist. Il.xvii. 518 Even the ‘ confirmatio carcarum ’ had left 
some loopholes which the king was far too astute to over- 
look. 1888 Annie S. Swan Doris Clteyne iv. 70 Under the 
guise of motherly solicitude .. she had left her without a 
loophole of escape. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as loop-hole door, frame', 
loophole-lighted adj. 

1855 Act 18 p 19 Viet, c. 122 § 14 Loophole frames may 
he fixed within one inch and a half of the face of any 
external wall. 1866 N. $ Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 447/2 A solidly 
constructed stone staircase that conducts to several dark 
and loophole-lighted chambers. 1891 Daily News 16 Nov, 
7/1, I broke and cut a board from one of the loophole doors. 

Loo p-hole, sb. 2 rare. [f. Loop sb l] The 
aperture of a loop. 

1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art I. 360 A thread. . 
having a loop-hole at its extremity. In this loop-hole fix 
a pin. 

Loo'p-hole, v. [f. Loop-hole j5.I] trans. To 
cut loop-holes in the walls of; to provide with 
loop-holes. 

x8io Wellington in Gurw. Deep. (1838) VI. 504 The first 
[village] is loop-holed and there is an abbatis in its front. 
1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War II. 184 He had been 
advised . . to have the houses loop-holed. 1842 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. III. 43 note, He [Napoleon] . . lies all 
night in sight of the other army loop-holing its farm-houses. 
1842 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) X. ixvi. § 83. 196 
The houses adjoining the point expected to be breached 
were loopholed. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1st. iv. xvi, A 
stout log-house, . . loopholed for musketry on every side. 
Hence Loopholed ppl. a., Loo pholing vbl. sb. 
1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 651 This uneasy loop-hol’d jail,.. 
Cannot but put y’on mind of wedlock. 1870 Fait Mall G. 
24 Aug. 10 The . . looplioling of such farmyards. . as occupied 
places of tactical importance. 1885 Gtoucestcrsk. Chron. 
14 Feb. 2 From the loopholed walls the rifle puffs shot out 
continuously. 1900 Blarkw. Mag. Aug. 244/1 Near the 
river was the village of Dubba with loopholed houses filled 
with armed men. 

Looping {\u-pivp,vbl. sbJ [f. Loopzi. 1 + -ingL] 
The action of Loop z>. 1 , in various senses. 

1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. IV (1830) 140 Cordeand flour for 
liriug and lowping of the same arras. 1836 Todd & Bow- 
man Phys. Anat. II. 81 Evidence of loopings.. is wanting. 
In the cochlea of the bird, however, we have seen at one 
end a plexiforin arrangement of nucleated fibres ending, in 
loops. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 704 Their modeof progression 
is popularly and appropriately termed ‘ looping ’, and the 
caterpillars are called ‘ loopers’. 

at: rib. 1857 A bridgm. Specif. Patents, Sewing etc. (1871) 
27 Combining this needle with a looping apparatus. 

b. cotter. Material formed into loops; loops as 
a trimming, 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2531/4 A Red Pye Coat with black 
and white Looping. 

Looping (hr pig), vbl sb 2 [f. Loop v . 2 + -lire L] 
The running together of ore into a mass. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1848 in Craig. 

Looping (L7’piq), ppl. a. [f. Loop v. 1 + -ing 2 .] 
That lorms loops. Looping- snail, a snail of the 
genus Truncatella. 
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LOOSE, 



e. In immaterial sense: Freed from an engage-- 
ment, obligation, etc. ; at liberty. Obs. exc. dial., 
e.g. in the sense ‘free from apprenticeship, having 
completed a term of service ’ (E. D.D. s.v. Lowse). 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 59 The servitude of these 
twoo, where the one is so mtiche beholding and bounde to 
the other, that neither of them bothe would be lose though 
thei might, a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poemsxxi, 27 Quhen 
1 wes lous, at libertie I lap ; I leugh vhen ladyis spak to 
me of love. 1608 Rowlands Humors Rooking Gl. 14 My 
friend seeing what humours haunt a wife. If he were loose 
would lead a single life. 1880 Antrim 4 Down Gloss., 
Loose, unoccupied. ‘ I want to see the mistress when she's 
loose 

f d. With prep. : Free from or of', released or 
disengaged from\ unattached to. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 106 (Camb. MS.) In so 
moche is the thing moore fre and laus fro destinye as it . . 
holdeth hym nere to thilke centre of thinges. c 1400 Des/r. 
Troy 10996 Pbilmen the fre kyng, fat he in fyst hade, 
He lute to pe large, lause of his hondes. 1456 Sir G. 
Haye Law Arms iS. T. S.l 249 [lie] is lousse of his 
promess. 1526 Pilgr. Per -f. {W. de W. 1531) 28 Hauyng 
thy herte lose from all worldly pleasure, a 1677 Barrow 
Sunn. Wks. 1716 III. 179 To suppose that a Gentleman is 
loose from Business is a great mistake. 1695 Addison Sir 
y. Somers Misc. Wks, 1726 I. 5 If yet your thoughts are 
loose from State Affairs. 1713 Berkeley Guardian No. 3 
r 1 After getting loose of the laws which confine the passions 
of other men. 1761 Churchill Rosciad Poems 1763 I. 51 
Loose to Fame, the muse more simply acts. 1784 Cowper 
Task v. 512 Her champions wear their hearts So loose to 
private duty, that [etc.]. 1821 Scott Pirate xxxvi, I wish 

we were loose from him [rtr. the pirate captor]. 

t e. Loosely clad ; ungirt; naked. Obs. 

*423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xlix, Halfiyng louse for haste. 1555 
Eden Decades 56 They are excedynge swyfte of foote by 
reason of theyr loose goinge from theyr chyldes age. 1709 
Prior Pallas <5- Venus 3 Venus, loose in all her naked 
Charms. 

i‘. Of an inanimate tiling: Not fastened or at- 
tached to that to which it belongs as a part or 
appendage, or with which it has previously been 
connected ; detached. Phr. to cone, get loose. 

a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils (17291 I. 11. 39 [A 
fossil] found loose on the Side of a pretty high Hill near 
Stokesley. 1833 J. Holland Mamtf. Metal 11 . 276 These 
bolts may lie. .withdrawn, either by means of a loose key or 
a stationary handle on the outside of the door. 1856 Kane 
A ret. E.rpl. II. xxiii. 233, I remember once a sledge went 
so far under . . that the boat floated loose. Mod. Some of 
the pages have come loose. It would be 11 ore convenient if 
the volume had a loose index. 

g. Not joined to anything else. Of a chemical 
element : Free, uncombined. 

1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 75 When a loose line is 
measured, it becomes absolutely necessary to measure some 
other line that will determine its position. 1873 Ralfe 
Phys. Chem. 178 Carbonic acid is present in the blood in 
two conditions; viz., loose and stable. 

h. Having an end or ends hanging free. Also 
in fig. context. (See also Loose end.) 

1781 Cowper A nti- Thelyphtkora 102 The marriage bond 
bus lost its power to bind, And flutters loose, the sport of 
every wind. 1820 Shelley Sensit. Plant in. 68 Like a 
murderer’s stake, Where rags of loose flesh yet tremble on 
high. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 11. viii. 277 As to 
Logic, its chain of conclusions hangs loose at both ends. 

i. Not bound together ; not forming a bundle or 
package ; not tied up or secured. 

1488 Inv. R. Wardrobes (1815) 4 Fund in the maist of the 
said colTeris lous & put jn na thing hot Hand within the said 
coffyrfis] 570 rois nobilis. 1596 Spenser Prothalamion 22 
With goodly greenish locks, all loose untyde. 1397 Shaks. 
Lovers Com ft. 29 Her haire nor loose nor ti’d in formail 
plat. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 159 Who compiled the 
Alcoran out of Mahomets loose paper. 1668 Dryden Dram. 
Poesie Bp. Deck, As 1 was lately reviewing my loose papers, 
amongst the rest I found this Essay. 1781 Cowper Charity 
176 Loose fly his forelock and his ample mane. 1818 Sh el- 
ley Rosalind <J- Helen 7 Thy loose hair in the light wind 
flying. 1840 Browning Bordello it. 194 This calm corpse 
with the loose flowers in his hand. 1850 Hannay Singleton 
Fontcnoy 1 . 1. vi. 97 J Pigling the loose cash in their pockets. 
1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. ii, Slivers had pushed all the 
scrip and loose papers away. 

j. In immaterial sense : Unconnected ; rambling; 
disconnected, detached, stray, random. ? Now rare. 

1681 Dryden Span. Friar Ep. Ded. A 2 b, I. .am as much 
asham’d to put a loose indigested Play upon the Publick. 
1705 Stanhope Paraph?-. II, 256 These would check all our 
loose Wanderings. 17x0 Steele Tatter No. 215 7 2 These 
are but loose Hints of the Disturbances in humane Society, 
of which there is yet no Remedy, 1739 Hum?. Hum. Nature 
1. iv. '1874) I, 3x9 Were ideas entirely loose and unconnected, 
chance alone wou’d join them, 1741 Watts Improv. Mind t. 
xvii. Wks. 1753 V. 279 Vario will spend whole mornings in 
running over loose and unconnected pages. 1783 Burke Rep, 
Affairs India Wks. XI. 307 He gives various loose conjec- 
tures concerning the motive to them. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. 
Carlyle's Lett. I. 247 Some real scholarship, a good deal of 
loose information. 

k. Free for disposal; unattached, unappropriated, 
unoccupied . Obs. exc. in some jocular expressions. 
*t* Loose shot: marksmen not attaebed to a company. 
Loose card { see quot. 1763 *). 

1479 Bury Wills (Camden) 51, I will that the seid priste 
be founde the residue of the seid vij yeers w< my loose godes. 
Ibid. 52 My executors pesably to ocupye my loose goodes, 
1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Cone. Weapons 17 Mosquettiers., 
are not to be imployed as loose shot in skirmishes. 1613 
Shaks. Hen, VIII, v. iv. 59 A File of Boyes, .. loose 
shot. 1633 T. Stafford Peu-. Hib. u.-xxi. (1810) 418 The 
Enemy thereupon pu t out some of their loose Shot from their 


1854 Woodward Mollusc a it. 175 The end of the long 
muitle is also frequently applied, as by the Looping-snaiis 
Cl runcatettx ), and used to assist in climbing. 1869 Black- 
more Lorua D. i, The vale is spread with looping waters. 
XiOOplet dri-plet). [-let.] A small loop. 

1876 Whitney Sights <*f • Ins. xxxi. 301 A little magic 
looplet opens in the very hills. 

Loopy ihs'pi), a. [f. Loop sbL 4 -Y.] 

1 . Full of loops ; characterized by loops. 

1856 Dickens Lett. (18S0) I. 425 Many a hand have I seen 
with many characteristics of beauty in it — some loopy, some 
dashy. 1883 W. F. Crafts Sabi, for Man <ed. 7) 109 Such 
loopy laws net no one. The big fish break them and the 
small ones creep, through. 1890 H. M. Stanley Darkest 
Africa II. xxviii. 236 It is a loopy, . .crooked^ stream. 1902 
Westrn. Gaz. 19 June 3/2 A loopy sort of braid. 

2 . Sc. ? Crafty, deceitful. 

1824 Scott Redganntlet ch. xx, When I tauld him how 
this loopy lad, Alan Fail-ford, had served me, he said I 
niight bring an action on the case. 

Loor (lum). dial. Forms: a. 8 loore, lure, 9 
loor, lore, lewer. 0. 6 loue, 8 lough, 9 lo(o, low. 
[Origin and correct form uncertain. J Foot-rot. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Oecen (1596) 77 The loue is a 
disease which breedeth in the clawes of a beast, a 1722 
Lisle Hush. (1757) 296 Farmer Elford of Upcern in Dorset- 
shire tells me, cows will be so sore between their claws that 
they cannot stand, ..this he and others informed me, in that 
country was called the loore. 1787 Grose Prov _ Gloss., 
Lure, a sore on the hoof of a cow, cured by cutting it cross- 
ways. West. 1799 C. Cooke in Beddoes Conirib. Phys. 4 
Med. Knowl. 393 The lough, swellings of the udder, and 
cow-pox. 1840 Jnd. R. Agric. Soc. I. in. 320 Another 
form of this complaint [foot-rot], and known also by the 
names of foot-bait, lore, &c. . . generally proceeds from 
a strain or blow. 1848 Ibid, IX. 11. 445 Foul in the foot, or 
Low. 1882 Armatage Cattle 213 Foul in the Foot. — 
Paronychia Bourn, Loo or Low. 1883 Hantpsk. Gloss,, 
Lewer, a disease in the feet of cattle. 1890 Glouc. Gloss., 
Loor , Loo, Lo , a sore on a cow’s hoof. 

Loor, ohs. Sc. (.liefer com par. of Lti-'F a., dear. 
X836 M. Mackintosh Cottager's Dan. 39 Far loor in a 
rape I’d see him hinging As ’mong heretics I’d hear him 
singing. 

Loor, obs. form of Lower v. 

Loord., variant of Lourd Obs. 

Loore, obs. form of Lore, Lore. 

Loorequet, variant of Lorikeet. 

Loos, Loosable, obs. ff. Lose, Loss, Losable, 
Loose U^s), sb. Also 6 lose, lowsa, 7 lewse, 
8 louse, [f. Loose v. and a.] 

1 . Archery. The act of discharging an arrow. 

1319 Horman Vnlg. 283 b, Geue a smarte lose with tbyn 
arowe and thy stryng. 1325 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
x6ob, In the loose of the stryng.. the. .arowe is caryed to 
the marke. 1343 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 146 An other I 
sawe whiche,.. after the loose, lyfted vp his ryght legge. 
1622 Drayton Poly-olb, xxvi. 338 The loose gaue such a 
twang, as might be heard a myle. 1636 B. Jonson Discov. 
(1641) 115 In throwing a Dart, or lavelin, wee force back 
our armes, to make our loose the stronger. 1879 M. & 
W. H. Thompson Archery i,i. 22 The loose being the deli- 
cate part of archery, a very small defect in the archer's gear 
will materially affect the smoothness of the loose. 
fig. 1599 Warn. Faire Worn. 11. 394 The only mark whereat 
foul Murther shot, Just in the loose of envious eager death, 
..Escap'd the arrow aim’d at his heart. 1399 B. Jonson Ev. 
Matt out of Hum. 111. iii, Her braine’s a quitter of iests, and 
she do's dart them abroad with that sweete loose and iudiciall 
aime, that [etc ]. 1703 De Foe True-born Eng. Explan. 
Pref. 4 To allow me a Loose at the Crimes of the Guilty. 
•j\ 2 . The conclusion or close of a matter ; upshot, 
issue, event. At (or in) the {very) loose : at the 
last moment. Obs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 752 The extreme parts of time, 
extremelie formes All causes to the purpose of his speed : 
And often at the verie loose decides That, which long pro- 
cesse could not arbitrate. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. 
xvi. (Arb.) 184 We vse to say marke the loose of a thing for 
marke the end of it. 1600 Holland Livy x. xxxv. 376 In 
the verie loose and retreat, rather than in the combat and 
medley, they found that many more were hurt and slain of 
their part. Ibid. xxu. ix, 437 The late battell . , was more 
joious and fortunat in the loose and parting, than light and 
easie in the conflict and fighting. x6ox — Pliny II. 403 
A smacke It [a fountain] hath resembling the rust of yron, 
howbeit this tast is not perceiued but at the end and loose 
only, 1608 Bp. Hall Epistles 1, in, How all godless plots, 
in their, loose, have at once deceived, shamed, punished 
their author. 16x2 Bacon Ess,, Cunning (Arb.) 442 You 
shall see them finde out pretty looses in the conclusion, but 
are no waies able to examine or debate matters. 1647 San- 
derson Serm, II. 209 The unjust steward . . resolved) . . to 
shew his master a trick at the loose, that should make 
amends for all, and do his whole business. 

1 3 . A state or condition of looseness, laxity, .or 
unrestraint; hence, free indulgence; unrestrained 
action or feeling; abandonment. Chiefly in phr., 
At {a or the) loose : in a state of laxity or freedom ; 
unrestrained, unbridled, lax. To take a loose : to 
give oneself up to indulgence. Obs. exc. as in b. 

1593 ‘ P, Foulfacr ’ Bacchus Bountie C, After these came 
young Cicero, who, for the large loose that he had in turn- 
ing downe his liquor, was called Bicongius. a 1626 W. 
Sclater 2 'These. (1629) 86 Stiint Paul stickes not to impute 
demencie to seduced Galathians,..In his loose, imputes no 
lease then . . maduesse or losse of wits vuto them. X646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep. v. v, 240 Although they act them- 
selves at distance, and seem to be at loose t yet- doe they 
hold it continuity with their Maker. 1657 Burton's Diary 
(1828) ID 43 , 1 would have you as careful in penning the 
clause as may be, but not wholly to leave these things at a 
loose. X703 Rowe Fair Pettit, 1. i, Melts in his Amis, and 


with- a loose she loves. X703 C. Leslie in S. Parker Euse- 
bius' 10 Bks.Eccl, Hist. p. xvi, From all this, that dreadful 
Loose has proceeded of Prophaneness,. .which we now see 
before our Eyes. 1706 Mary- Astell Ref, A carriage 13 The 
Man takes a loose : what shou’d hinder him ? a 1734 North 
Lives (18261 Ii\. 75 Such looses and escapes as almost all 
men thete [in Tuikey] are more or less guilty of. 1760-92 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 24 In the midst of all his 
enjoyments, of a loose to the gratification of every sensual 
desire. 

b. To give a loose (occas. give loose) to : to allow 
(a person) unrestrained freedom or laxity; to give 
full vent to (feelings, etc.) ; to free from restraint. 
occas. To give (a horse) the rein. 

1683 Dryden Horace's Ode 1. xxix. 21 Come, give thy 
Soul a loose, and taste the pleasures of the poor. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 8 V> 6 They now give a Loose to their 
Moan. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 327 ? 11 The Poets_ have 
given a loose to their Imaginations in the Description of 
Angels. 1733 Somerville Chase 111. 84 Now give a Loose 
to the clean gen’rous Steed. 1732 Fielding Amelia iv. ix, 
Amelia’s inclinations, when she gave a loose to them, were 
pretty eager for this diversion. 1770 Burke Pres. Discout. 
Sel. Wks. 1897 I. 72 They gave themselves, .a full loose for 
all manner of dissipation. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxviii, 
He . . gave loose . . to agitation, which, in public, he had 
found himself able to suppress so successfully. 1858 Thacke- 
ray Virgin. 11879) I. 391 The little boy. .gave a loose to bis 
innocen t tongue, and asked many questions. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. VI. xxxviii. 195 Were I to indulge my present 
feelings, and give loose to that freedom of expression which 
[etc.]. 

T 4 . The act of letting go or parting with some- 
thing. Phrase, a cheerful loose. Obs. 

1613 S. Ward Coal fr. Altar 28 Without zeale the 
widowes mites are no better then the rest ; It is the cheere- 
full loose led, 1627 lose], that doubleth the gift. 1667 J. 
Howard All Mistaken iii. (1672) 33 Ping. I must run with 
my Breeches in My hand, my Purge visits My Bumgut 
so intoilei able often. Doct. Now Sir for a Cheerful Loose. 

+ 5 . The action of getting free, the fact of being 
set free, liberation, release. To make a loose from : 
to get away from the company of. Obs. 

1663 Dryden Wild Gallant 1. ii, I must make a loose 
from her, there’s no other way. 1672 — Marr. A la A?ode 
u. i, I was just making a loose from Doralice, to pay my 
respects to you. a 1734 .North Liztes (1826) II. 197 After 
his first loose from the university, where the new philosophy 
was then but just entering. 

i 6. An impetuous course or rush. Obs. 

1700 Prior Carmen Sec. 217 The fiery Pegasus, .runs with 
an unbounded loose. 1735 Somerville Chase in. 150 Hah 1 
yet lie flies, nor yields To black Despair. But one Loose 
more, and all His Wiles are vain. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Jmpr. (1757) II. 148 It is running a Horse in Looses or in 
Pushes that makes the Sweat come out best. 

7 . Comb.\ f loose-giving. 

1367 Mafi.et Or. Forest 52 b, Isidore saith that the best of 
it [myrrh] cummeth by resolution and loose-giving within 
it-selfe. [Isid. Etym. xvit. viii. 4 G-utta ejus sponie manans 
pretiosior est. ] 

Loose (bid), a. and adv. Forms : 3 (in definite 
form), 5-7 lousse, (also 8-9 dial.) lowse, (4 loss), 
4-5 lause, loos, 4, 6 lose, 4-7 lous, 4-S louse, 
5 lawse, 5-6 lewse, lone, 6 Sc. lowis, lowsz, 7 
l .wsae, 5- loose. [.VIE, Ids (with close 0), in 
north, dial, lous, a. ON. lyus-s , latts-s (Sw. Ids , 
Da. If), = Oli. Idas Lease a., cp v. for the ulterior 
etymology.] A. adj. 

1 . Unbound, unattached. 

For to break loose, cast loose, cut loose, lei loose, shake 
loose , turn loose, ete., see the verbs. 

a. Of living beings or their limbs: Free from 
bonds, fetters, or physical restraint. Now used 
only in implied contrast with a previous, usual, 
or desirable state of confinement. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13333 Quat man fiat pou lesess 0 band, 
For kins [Fairf. lause, Trin. louse] he sal in heuen stand, 
1303- R. Brunnk Hatuil, Syime 10581 So fast pey neuer 
hym honde, pat lose a noper tyme pey hym fonde. C1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. ( Placidas ) 976 pe emperoure..com- 
mandit his men .. to . . bynd anie in a place . . & lyons loss 
lac to paim ga. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 218 This Millere 
.. boond hire hors, it sholde nat goon loos. — Cook's Frol. 
28 For in thy shoppe is many a fiye loos, c 1400 Des/r. 
Tray 13190 He defiuert me lowse, & my lefe felow. 1326 
Tindalk Matt, xxvii. 17 Whether wyll ye that y geve 
Ii :sse vnto yon [cf. Luther : welchen soil ich ettch los gebeit ?] 
barrabas or lesus 1 1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 36 The gentle 
Lady, loose at randon lefte. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. 304 
You are afraid if you see the Be a re loose, are you not? 
1608 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 1 . 285 That na nianer of 
swyne be hadin lows within this brtiche or burrow ruidis. 
1672 Dryden Cam/. Granada 1. i, When fierce Bulls run 
louse upon the Place. *794 Cowper Faith/. Bird 8 They 
sang as blithe as finches sing That flutter loose on golden 
wing. 1882 Out da Maremma I. 41 A fine long time he [a 
bandit] has been loose on these hills. 1900 Speaker 29 Dec. 
340/2 Loose horses, blankets, bags and helmets littering the 
road. Mod. He struggled until he got one hand loose. 

b. trdusf. and fg., e.g. of something compared 
ta a wild animal. Also of the tongue : Not * tied ’, 
free to speak, + To have one's feet loose : to be at 
liberty to travel (cf. loose footed 10 cl fg.). _ 

1726 Wodrow Carr, (1843) III. 239 To recover this,, .were 
my feet loose, and my health served me, I would willingly 
make a London journey. 1781 Cowper Comet-sat . 354 We 
sometimes think we could such speech produce Much to the 
purpose, if our tongues were loose. 1817 Shelley To W. 
Shelley i. 7 The winds are loose, we must not stay. 1879 
B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 115 Then swords are drawn, 
and murder is loose. n 



LOOSE. 

battle, and entertayned the fight. 1759 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) III. 798 Such as could render themselves agreeable to , 
him in his loose hours. 1763 Hoyle Whist 82 Loose Card, : 
Means a Card in a Hand that is of no Value, and consequently , 
the properest to throw away. 1763 Johnson Let. to G. 
Strahan 16 Apr. in Boswell, I hope you read.. at loose : 
hours, other books. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Uub. tv. 154 
In the void’s loose field. 1839 I. Taylor Ancient Chr. 1 . 

, iv. 465 A devout and wealthy layman resolves to spend a 
loose five and twenty thousand pounds on sacred architec- 
ture. 1900 Daily News 30 Mar. 3/3 With a handful of 
hastily levied farmers, . .aided by the ‘ loose talent ' of Europe. 

2 . Not rigidly or securely attached or fixed in 
place ; ready to move in or come apart from the 
body to which it is joined or on which it rests. 

For loose in the haft, in the hili(s, to have a screw or a tile 
loose, a loose pin, slate, see the sbs. 

aizzs Alter. R. 228 Heo biff ikest sone adun, ase he leste 
[,]'/, S'. T. lowse, MS. C. lousse] ston is from he tures coppe. ' 
c 1380 Wycuf Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 70 pei wolen be louse in 
us as nailes in a tree. 1479 Aw. ia Poston Lett. III. 273, 
j, candilstykke with a lous sokett. . 1530 Palsgr. 700/2, 

I shake, as a tothe in ones heed that is lose, a 1348 Hall 
Citron., Hen. PHI 58 Spangels. .set on Crymosyn satten 
lase and not fastened. 1568 Grafton Citron. I. 27 Hosts 
. .whose eyes were never dimme, nor his Teeth loose. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, tv. i. 75 Hats, Cloakes .. flew vp, and 
had their Faces Bin loose, this day they had beene lost. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 19 We are within shot; let 
all our Guns be loose. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 
97 His bridge was only loose planks, 1784 Cowper Task 
1. 194 Rills . . chiming as they fall Upon loose pebbles. 
*839 Ure Diet. Arts 1074 The said sheaves or pulleys are 
connected by a crown or centre wheel D, loose upon b, b. 
184a C. Hodge Way of Life xn. ii. 78 Loose matter flies off 
from revolving bodies. x86o Tyndall Glac. n. xi. 292, I 
sent Sitnond to the top to remove the looser stones, 

b. Of dye : Not fast, fugitive. 

1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. II. 72 A ‘loose’ colour., 
easily washed out from those parts. 

-f c. Of the eyes : Not fixed, roving. 06 s. 

1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 7 Their loose eyes tell 
That in their bosoms wantonness doth dwell. 1751 H. 
Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 381 Prince Edward is a very plain 
boy, with strange loose eyes. 

d. Of a cough: Producing expectoration with, 
little difficulty; not ‘fast’ or ‘light*. 

1833 Cycl. Pract. Med. I. 316 /2 Tightness across the chest, 
which yields as the cough becomes loose. 

3 . Of strings, reins, the skin, etc. : Not tightly 
drawn or stretched ; slack, relaxed. With a loose 
rein (fig.) : slackly, indulgently, without rigour. 

c 1460 J, Russell Bk. Nurture 907 His gurdelle . . be 
it strayt or lewse. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe lnd. (Arb.) 
37 Neyther haue they theyr bellies wrimpeled or loose. 
1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Laxits, Funes laxi, ..Cordes 
lewse or vnbounde. 1634 Milton Comus 292 What time 
the labour’d Oxe In his loose traces from the furrow came. 
1718 Jacob Cornel. Sportsman 50 His [sc. a Greyhound's] 
Heck long, .. with a loose and hanging Weasan. 1775 
Burke Sp. Conc. Atner. Sel. Wks. 1897 I. 184 The Sultan 
. . governs with a loose rein, that he may govern at all. 1799 
M. Underwood Dis. Children (ed. 4] 1 1 . 61 Some such appli- 
cation as the following will soon brace the loose gums. 18x9 
Shelley Ccnci iv. iii. 17 My knife Touched the loose 
wrinkled throat. 

b. Of clothes : Not clinging close to the figure ; 
loosely-fitting. 

1463 Extracts. A herd. Reg. (1844I 1 . 24 The saide Dauy sail 
cum bar fute, with his gowne louse. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
in. iii. 4 My skinne hangs about me like an olde Ladies loose 
Gowne. x6o6 Holland Suetou. 147 Veiled all over in a louse 
mantle of fine. Sendall. x68o Otway Orphan 11. iv, Thy 
garments flowing loose. *727-46 Thomson Summer 1291 
Rob'd in loose array, she came to bathe Her fervent limbs. 
1859 W.J. Huge Blind Sarliiueusvi. 115 Bartimeus.. ‘ cast 
away his garment \ his loose upper robe, xgox Speaker 
17 Aug. 548/1 Men m loose flannel jackets sang old songs. 
fg. 1603 Shaks, Mach. v. ii. 21 Now do's he feele his 
Title Hang loose about him, like a Giants Robe Vpon a 
dwarfish Theefe. 

c. Of the joints : Slack, relaxed from weakness. 
Also, of a person’s ‘ build ’ : Ungainly, looking un- 
suited for brisk movement. 

1848 Dickens Domhey ii, He was a strong, loose, round- 
shouldered, shuffling shaggy fellow, on whom his clothes 
sat negligently. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 66 My eyes 
besides were still troubled, and my knees loose under me. 

4 . Not close or compact in arrangement or struc- 
ture. a. gen. Used e.g. of earth or soil : Having 
the particles free to move among themselves. Of 
a fabric or tissue or its texture: Having spaces 
between the threads. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. it. metr. iv. 30 (Camb. MS.) The 
lavse [ed. 1532 lose] sandes refusal to beren theheuy wyhte. 
X577 B. Goods Hereshach's Hush. (1586) 44 You must be- 
ware, that whyle the ground is loose and soft, you let not in 
the water. 1392 Shaks. Rom. <y Jut. v. iii. 6 So shall no foot 
vpon the Churchyard tread, Being loose, vnfirme with digging 
vp of Graues. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (18911 73 This 
Marie.. is to be cast on baren lowse and -drift' land. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 34 The Ashes with Aire between, lie looser ; 
and with Water, closer. 1726 Leoni A Ihertis Archit. I. 40/1 
A loose soft Mud. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed,4) IV. 50 
A current of blood, superfluous in quantity but loose and 
unelaborate in crasis. 1846 J. Baxter Li hr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 38 It is a Common custom to lay a quantity of 
loose earth of some kind over the yard. 

b. Of array or order of men: Not dense or 
serried. , 

. 1630 R . Johnson's Kingd. Comvno. 11.218 In their marches 
m loose troopes, they are billeted in the next houses at the 
countries charges. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 887 With Horse 
and Chariots rankt in loose array. 1697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. 11. 374 Extend thy loose Battalions largely wide. 
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1744 Ozell tr. Brantame’s Sp. Rhodomontades 193 They 
began to break their Order, and retir'dt in a very loose 
Manner. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. v. Wks. 1813 II. 122 
They repelled, with little danger, the loose assault of the 
Mexicans. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. vii, The loose 
array Of horsemen o’er the wide fields murdering sweep, 

e. Bot. =Lax «. 3 b. Also (see quots. 1814-30 
and 1839). 

1776 J. Lee Introd, Bot. Explan. Terms 78 Laxus, loose, 
easily bent. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 
290 Gills loose. 1787 tr. Linnaeus' Earn. Plants I. 63 The 
leaflets longer than the floret, loose, permanent. 1814-30 
Edinh, Encycl. IV. 40/2 Leaves . . Loose, ( solutum ) a cylin- 
drical or subulate leaf, which is loosely attached to its stem. 
1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed, 3)472 Loose (laxus) ; of a soft 
cellular texture, as the pith of most plants. Ibid. 492 Loose 
0 laxus ) ; when the parts are distant from each other, with 
an open light kind of arrangement ; as the panicle among 
the other kinds of inflorescence. 

d. Occurring in book-names of certain plants of 
a straggling habit (see quots.). 

1837 Macgillivkay Withering’s Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 71 
Loose Panick-grass. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. V I. 38 
Loose Pendulous Sedge. 

e. Of handwriting : Not compact, straggling. ] 

17x1 Hkarne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 105 [A transcript] j 

w cl > is written in a pretty large and loose Hand.. x866 Skeat j 
Melusine (E.E.T.S.) Pref. u nit.), It is written, .in a clear but 
somewhat loose handwriting. 

f. Applied to exercise or play in which those 
engaged are not close together or in which there is 
free movement of some kind. (See also quots. 18951 
and cf. B. 2.) 

1802 C. James Milit. Did., s.v. Loosen, The lock step : 
was introduced for the purpose of counteracting the mis- , 
chievous effects of loose marching. 1833 Regid. Instr. : 
Cavalry 1. 146 The loose play, or independent practice, ! 
should first be attempted at a walk. 1897 Encycl. Sport I. : 
253/2 Loose croguet, the striking of the player’s ball when 
both are set together, without putting one’s foot upon it. 
Ibid. 144/2 (Broadsword), Loose play, a contest in which the 
combatants deliver strokes and effect parries, not in any 
regular sequence, but as they think each may be most effec- 
tive. 1899 Shearman in Football (Badm. Libr.) 195 The 
real feature of the loose game , . was the additional importance 
it gave to the three-quarter back. 

5 . Wanting in retentiveness or power of restraint. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 131 His lose tunge he mot restreigne. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii.. 416 There are a lcinde of men, So 
looseof Soule, thatin their sleepes will mutter Their Affayres. 
1613 — Hen. VI It, 11. i. 127 Where you are liberall of 
your loues and Councels, Be sure you be not loose. . 1863 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vn. iv. (1872) II. 283 A rash young feol ; 
carries a loose tongue. 

b. Of the bowels : Relaxed. Also said of the 
person. 

1308 Kennedy Fly ting to. Dunbar 484 A rottyn crok, 
louse of the dok. 1394 J. Dickenson Arisbas (18781 56 
The brats of Usurers should be alwaies siche of the loose 
disease, neuer able to holde anything long. 1671 H. M. 
tr. Erasm. Colloq. 9, I have more need to stay it's loose- 
ness, for my belly is too loose. 1707 Plover Physic. Pulse- 
Watch xxi. (1710) 154 To keep the Body loose is very bene- 
ficial, but much Purging.. is very injurious. 1783 J. C. 
Smyth in Med. Coni mini. I. 202 It .. gave her two loose 
stools. 1879 J. M. Duncan Dis. Worn. xiv. (1889' 95 The 
patient tells you that her bowels, are always either very 
constipated or very , loose— implying by looseness rather 
frequency of motions than thinness or liquidity of the stools. 

6. Of qualities, actions, statements, ideas, etc,: 
Not rigid, strict, correct, or careful; marked by 
inaccurate or careless thought or speech ; hence, 
inexact, indefinite, indeterminate, vague. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. in. iii. 41 Lay negligent and loose 
regard vpon him. 1622 Bacon H oly War M isc. Wks. ( 1629) 
114 It is but a loose Thing to speaks of Possibilities, without 
the Particular .Designes. 1649 Milton Eikon. Pref., The 
loose and negligent curiosity of those who took upon them 
to adorn this Booke. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. HI. xxxyi. 226 
Prophets.. at Delphi.. of whose loose words a sense might 
be made to fit any event. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 188 r 1 
It is an Argument of a loose and nngoverned Mind to be 
affected with the promiscuous Approbation of the Generality 
of Mankind. 1752 Hume Pol. Disc. x. 216 No attention 
ought ever to be given to such loose, exaggeratedcalculations. 
1790 Paley Horse Paul. i. 3 We have only loose tradition and 
reports to go by. 1839 I. Taylor Anc. Chr. I. iii. 173 Not 
merely a loose resemblance but a close analogy. 1844 
Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. App. A. 317 The loose 
and indefinite word inierea, or in the meanwhile. 1893 
R. L. Douglas in Bookman Oct. 23/1 His style is. .free 
from that loose rhetoric which is so wearisome to the reader 
who loves history for its own sake. 

b. Of literary productions, style, etc. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 31 This kind of' 
writing is rather a loose poetry, than a regular Prose. 1687 
Miege Gt. Fr. Did. 11, A loose Discourse, that does not 
hang together, discours qui n'est pas bien lie. 1709 Felton 
Classics (1718) 173 That Loose and Libertine Way of Para- 
phrasing. 1734 Gray Poesy 61 Loose numbers wildly sweet. 
1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. Introd. 6 A sentence so con- 
structed as to be noticeably loose. 1884 Church Bacon ix. 
215 Nothing can be more loose than the structure of the 
essays. 

c. Qualifying an agent-noun. 

12 x568 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 116 Colde,. lowse, and rough 
writers. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women 4 B. 11 . i. 3 Lady 
Dorset was accounted a loose speaker. 1863 Light foot 
Galatians (1874) 120 No stress can be laid on the casual 
statement of a writer so loose and so ignorant of Greek. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang.'h. 29 We ate loose -thinkers and 
loose talkers. 1902 Biackw. Mag. May 590/2 Here too are 
traps for the loose rider. 

1; j- d. Of conditions, undertakings, engagements : 

| Lacking security, unsettled. 06 s. 
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1603 Co'ntn. Adv. Don Sebastian in Harl. Misc. (1810) V. 
468, 1 hold it no policy to deliver it [a letter] her ; consider* 
ing it as a loose adventure, in such dangers, to. trust a 
woman. 1643 Rutherford Tryal $ Tri. Faith (1845) 80 
We make loose bargains in the behalf of our Souls. 1687 
Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, n. To be in a loose (or unsettled) Con- 
dition, n' avoir point d' Etablissement. 

e. Cricket. Of bowling: Wanting ill accuracy 
of pitch. Of fielding, etc, : Careless, slack. 

1839 A ll Year Round No. 13. 306 The loose balls we hit 
for fours and fives; the good ones we put away for singles. 
1877 Box Eng. Game Cricket 454 Loose, this adjective is 
frequently applied to batting, bowling, and fielding too. 
1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Ann, 103 P. M. Lucas punishes 
loose bowling severely. 

£ colloq. Of an appointed time : Not strictly 
adhered to. 

1892 Sir H. Maxwell Meridiana. 45 Breakfast is not on 
the table till a loose ten. 

7 . Of persons, their habits, writings, etc. : Free 
from moral restraint; lax in principle, conduct, or 
speech ; chiefly in narrower sense, unchaste, wanton, 
dissolute, immoral. 

c 14 70 Henryson Mor. Fab, in. {Cock # Fox) xx. PIe was 
sa lous, and sa lecherous, a 1578 Lindesay (PitscotUe) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 197 He had ane.lous man with 
him in his companie. callit Makgregour quhilk he suspectlt 
gif ony thing war in missing it wald be found of tymes 
throw his handis. 1388 Greene Periiuedes 43 By being 
lose in my loues,.. to disparage mine honour. X588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v.ii. 776. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet, Amancebado, 
..a loose iiuer. 1650 Baxter Saints' Ii. 1. vii. (1662) 104 
Now every old companion and every loose-fellow is putting 
up the finger. x66o Pepys Diary 9 Oct., 1 find him to be 
a merry fellow and pretty good natured, and sings very 
loose songs. 1683 Tryon Way to Health xix. (1697) 428 
The Spermatick Vessels, whence proceed wanton Desires, 
and loose Imaginations. 1700 Dryden Pref. Fables Wks; 
(Globe) 502, I am sensible . . of the scandal I have given by 
my loose writings. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack ( 1 840) 170 He 
had led a loose life, a 1770 Jortin Serin. (1771 1 1 V. i. 5 The 
Pagans though loose enough in other points of duty. 1784 
Covvi-er Task 11. 378 Loose in morals, and in manners vain. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 118 He was a loose and 
profane man. 1879 F. W. Farrar St. Paul (1E83) 673 The 
leading hierarchs resembled the loosest of the Avignon 
cardinals. 

8. Applied to a stable in which animals are kept 
‘ loose ’ (sense 1 a) or without being fastened up. 
So also loose box (see Box sbA 12). 

1813 Sporting Mag XLII. 34 The reader will have noticed 
my frequent warm recommendations of the loose stable. 1833 
Loudon Encycl. Cottage Archit. % 1091 The stables.Ioose,- 
liouse (stable or place for a sick horse. .&c.),. .to be neatly 
causewayed, 1839 Greenwood Hints Horsemanship (x86t) 
128 A horse should have a loose standing if possible ; if he 
must be tied in a stall it should be flat. 1849 Thackeray 
Pcndennis Ixxv, Gentlemen hunting with the . . hounds will 
find excellent Stabling: and loose boxes for horses at. the 
1 Clavering Arms ’. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. $ Merck. I. ii.89 
Loose boxes for no end of horses. 

9 . In certain specialized collocations: loose fall 
Whaling (see Fail sb.f; loose fish, (cr) colloq. 
a person of irregular habits ; *}*.(/;) a common pro- 
stitute; (c) (see quot. 1864 V; (d) Whaling (see 
quot. 1883); t loose hand - Loose end, in phr, 
at the loose hand ; loose ice (see quot. 1835) ; 
loose pulley, ‘ a pm ley running loosely on the 

I shaft, and receiving the belt from the fast pulley 
when the shaft is to be disconnected from the 
motor’ (Knight Diet. Alech i) ; also fast and loose 
pulley (see F ast a. 11); f loose work, a kind of 
embroidery in which certain parts (e.g. those 
representing leaves of trees) are left free to move. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. vii. Girls in a servile condition 
of life, or those unfortunate *!oose fish who are game for 
every sportsman. 1827 Egan A need, litrfqs A gaine known 
among the loose fish who frequent races.. by the name. of 
‘the thimble-rig 1864 Sat. Rev. July 84/1 That peculiar 
variety of Parliamentary species known as ‘an outsider ’ or 
‘ a loose fish,' but described by itself under the more flattering 
title of ‘an independent member’. X883 Clark Russell 
Sailors' Lang., Loose-fish, a whaling term signifying that 
the whale is fair game for anybody who can. catch it. a 1734 
North Lives (1742)77 He was weary of being at the “loose 
hand as to company. 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 38 At 
one in. the afternoon, being still amongst the ’'loose ice. 183s 
Sir J, Ross Narr. and Voy, Explan. Terms p. xv, Loose ice, 
a number of pieces of ice near each other, but through 
which the ship can make way. . 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 3S2 A strap passing from a drum over a “fast and 
loose pulley. 1873 J, Richards Wood-working Factories, 
62 Loose pulleys will give trouble now and then, no matter 
how well they are fitted, a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. Fill 
58 b, Velvet, covered alt over with braunches of hony suckels 
of fyne flat gold of dammaske, of “lose worke, every lefe of 
thebraunche moving. 1577 87 Hounshed Chron. 111 . 844/2 
A curious lose worke of veluet imbrodered with gold. 

10 . Comb. a. In concord with sbs., formihg ad- 
jectival combs., as loose-needle , loose-wrist. 

x866 Athenaeum No. 1997.178/3 Loose-wrist practice fin 
pianoforte-playing] is a most excellent thing. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coni Mining, Dialling, the operation of making a 
survey with the dial. There are two ways of using the 
instrument, known as loose needle and fast needle dialling. 

b. with pples., loose being used as a complement, 
as loose-broke , -hanging, - hung , -let, -lying adjs. 
.1807 J. Barlow Colwitb. v. 203 His troops press forward 
like a “loose-broke flood. 1398 MarstoN Sco. Villanie n, 
vii. F 6,. Pier “loose-hanging gowne For her loose lying 
I body. ,x8sx Lqngf. Gold. Leg, in, Street in Sfrasburgi 
What hews do' you bring 'with your Ibose-hanginj* reihl 
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to contracte and conclude. 1567 Glide <$• Godlie Sail. (S. T. S.) 

192 Saif Christ onlie that deit on tre He may baith louse 
and bind. 1892 E. P. Barlow Regni Evangelism i. 57 
What they have bound no other hand must loose. 

d. To free (the lips, tongue, etc.) from constraint. 
a 1375 Joseph A rim. 49 Louse Jn lippes a-twynne & let he 
gost worche. 1567 Glide .y Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 127 My 
lippis Lord than louse thow sail. 1629 Sir W. Mure True 
Crvcifixe 2283 Now doe the wicked louse their tongues to 
lyes. 1822 Shelley Zucca x. 8 Sounds of softest song . . 

Had loosed the heart of him who sat and wept. 1842 
Tennyson Vision Sin 88 Let me screw thee up a peg : Let j 

me loose thy tongue with wine. 1902 Expositor May 383 
The wine loosed the tongues of the guests. 

+ e. To set free from disease. Obs. 
at 637 B. Jonson Praises Country Life 58 Or the herb j 

Sorrell, that loves Meadows still, Or Mallowes loosing 
bodyes ill. 

2 . To undo, untie, unfasten (fetters, a knot) ; 
to break (a seal) ; f occas. with up. + To loose 
down (Sc.) : to unfasten and let down. Now dial, j 

or poet. 

a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 12823 (G8tt.), I es noght worth! to 
louse [ Cott . lese] he thwanges of his scho. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 

Saints xix. (Cristofore) 310 pai . . lousit hare beltis spedly. 

1388 Wyclif Acts xvi. 26 Alle the doris weren openyd, and 
the boondis of alle weren lousid. a 1400-50 A lexander 788* 
pus lowtes pis lede on low & lowsys hys chynez. 1530 1 

Palsgr. 494/1 You have so confused this yerne that it can 
nat be losed asonder. Ibid. 615/2 Lowse theknotte of my 
garter. 1535 Coverdale Rev. v. 2 Who is worthy to open 
the boke, and to loose the seales therof? c 1560 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 42 It settis not madynis als To latt men 
lowis thair laice. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Somerset xvi, When 
the chiefe lynke was leweed fro the chayne. 1591 Spenser 
Bellay's Visions ix, With side-long beard, and locks down 
hanging loast. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iv. i, The witch 
. .Lows'd down my breeks. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 30 Wit j 

calls the graces the chaste zone to loose. 1822 Shelley 
Triumph Life 147 1 hey.. Throw back their heads and 
loose their streaming hair. i 

fig. 1535 Coverdale Mark vil. 35 His eares were opened, 
and the bonde of histonge was lowsed. 1548 Udall, etc. 

Erasm. Par. Matt , xii. 71 Loused the knot of the question. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 9 The knot [is] harder 
to louse, for nether syde wantes sum reason. 1713 Addison 
Cato ix. i. 20 Other Prospects Have loosed those Ties and 
bound him fast to Ctesar. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 192 Then 
our bond Had best be loosed for ever. 

b. To unlock or unpack (a chest, etc.) ; to un- 
pack (goods). Also with forth, out ; occas. absol. 

Chiefly Ac. j 

Phr. 1 Sc.) t To loose the box’, to open one’s coffers, to pay 
up. f To loose one's poke, pack : to open one’s budget, to 
‘out with it’. 

13.. Gaw. tj- Gr. Knt. 2376 He ka3t to pe knot & pe 
kest lawsez. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 108 Lette vs 
returne agayne vnto our matter, and those thynges whyche 
you haue packed vp, in so shorte a roume, we wyll lowse 
them forthe. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis 228 in Satir. 

Poems Reform, xlv, He pat him off with mowis and mockis. 

And had no will to louse the boxe. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. n. i, But loose your poke ; be ’t true or fause let’s 
hear. 1785 Bi rns Jolly Beggars Recit. viii, The jovial 
thrang The poet did request, To lowse his pack, an’ wale a \ 

sang. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 'Jo Lowse out, to untie, 
to unloose or unpack goods. I 

fc. To unjoin or unclasp (hands). Obs. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, Then shall 
they..looce theyr handes. 1566 Chi Id- Marriages 69 Thun j 

thefyj losid handes. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 243. 

d. To detach, cast loose, let go : chiefly Naut. 
f Also with forth, f To loose out (a knife) : to 
unsheathe it. fAlso, to remove (an article of 

clothing) from the body. | 

1382 Wyclif Exod. iii. 5 Lowse thow thi shoyng fro thi 
feyL c 1400 Destr. Troy 2806 Paris . . and his pure brother 
. . Lanset loupis fro the le ; lachyn in Ancres [L. solutis ita- 
qitefnnibits, subductis anchoris], c 1400 Melayne 1067 The 
Sarazene . . lawses out a knyfe full righte. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vn. 1160 Bownd on the trest in a creddill to sit, To 
lous the pyne quhen Wallace leit him witt. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis in. iv. no Do lows the rabandis, and lat doun the 
sail. 153° Palsgr. 615/2 Lowse your shoe and gyve hym ! 

upon the heed withall. 1535 Coverdale Luke v. 5 Vpon 
thy worde 1 wil lowse forth the nett. 01x578 Lindesay 
(P itscoitie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 324 The king . . past to 
his chamber and loussit his claithis and maid him to his " 

bede. , 1632 Massinger City Madam 1. ii, I will not loose 
a hat To a hairs breadth, move your Bever, I'le move mine. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. 1. x6 Therefore up a hand 
and loose fore Top sail in the Top, that the Ships may see 
we will Sail. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Let-fall, If 
the Main-Yard, or Fore-Yard be struck down, so that the 
Sails may be loosed before the Yard be hoised, then the 
Mariners do not say, Lat fall the Sail, but Loose the Sail. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), To Loose, to unfurl or 
cast loose any sail, in order to be set, or dried, after rainy 
weather, 1821 Shelley Boat on Serchio 88 The chain is 
loosed, the sails are spread. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romo/a lxi, 

She looi-ed the boat from its moorings. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 

Word-Bk To loose a rope, to cast it off, or let it go. I 

e. Sc. To detach the team from (a plough, etc.). 

Also absol. I 

c 1480 Henryson Mor. Fab. 2253 in Anglia IX. 471 The 
oxin waxit inair reulie at the last, Syne efter thay lousit [etc.]. f 

a 1568 IVyfe of Anchtermuchty ii. in Bannatyne Poems 
(1873) 342 He lowsit the pluche at the landis end. Ibid. 
xiit. 345 She lowtsit the plwch and syne come hame. 1791 | 

J. Learmont -P oems 56 Twa lads. .War gaen at pleugh their J 

forenoon yokin : At length baith tir’d wP heat o noon, They 
loos’d an’ on the lee lay down. 1893 Crockett Stickii \ 

Minister 117 He was oot a’ nicht, an’ I havna seen him since f 

he: lowsed. I 

+ f. To carve (a pheasant), Obs, 

■ ' ■■ ■ I 
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*625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents it. xx. 133 The ’’loose- 
hung banners. 1872 A. de Verb Leg, St. Patrick, St. P. 

Armagh Cath., With tangled locks and loose-hung 
battle-axe Ran the wild kerne. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4 
Stud. (1875) 261 Effeminate in build, loose-hung, weak of 
eye and foot. 1601 Mary Magd. Lament, vi.xxvi. {Fuller 
Worthies Miscell. II.), My Noose-let soule. 18x4 Southey 
Roderick Poet. Wks. 1838 IX. 53 Soon they scoop’d Amid 
Noose-lying sand a hasty grave. 

C. parasynthetic adjs., as loose-barbed , - curled , 
-flowered, -girdled, -handed, -hipped, -jointed, 

- limbed , -lived, - locked , -panided, - principled , - robed , 
-spiked, -wived. 

1901 Bla.kw. Mag. Dec. 742/2 Their spears with ’’loose- 
barbed points. 1882 Ouida Maremma 1. 152 Her brotize- 
hued, Noose-curled head. 1837 Macgillivray Withering’s 
Brit. PI. (ed. 4) 346 *Loose-nowered Alpine Carex. _ 1894 
Gladstone Horace's Odes 35 With thee, Noose-girdled 
Graces come. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 
223 To draw the line . . between a wise generosity and a 
’’loose-handed weakness of giving. 1648 Herrick Hesper . 
(1869) I. 64 First Jollie’s wife is lame; then next, Noose- 
hipt, Squint-ey’d, nook-nos’d. 1859. J epi-ison Brittany iii. 
28 Big-headed, Noose-jointed . . carriage-horses. 1823 Cor- 
bett Rnr. Rides (1885) I. 303 The cattle appear to be all 
of the Sussex breed . . Noose-limbed . 1889 Doyle Micah 
Clarke 236 A long loose-limbed seaman came up from the 
mouth of the cave. 1641 J. Trappe Theol. Theol. 250 
*Loose-tived ministers, a i66t Holyday Juvenal g4*Loose- 
lock’d Sabines, who a battle stay’d. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 
11.430/t YiVt/aum/Moose-panicledOtidia. i8s8J.Martineau 
A/ 22i?.C/2nxS8A‘*loose-principledandunholy being. 1777 Eliz. 
Ryves Poems do Where *loose-rob’d Pleasure careless roves. 
1837 Macgillivray Withering s Brit. PI. (ed. 4) 346 ’’Loose- 
spiked Rock Carex. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <$■ Cl. 1. ii. 75 It is 
a heart-breaking to see a handsome man ’’loose Wiu’d. 

d. Special combs. : t loose-bellied a., having 
the bowels relaxed ; loose-bodied a., (of a 
dress) loose-fitting; \fig. lewd, wanton ; f loose- 
breach, a slovenly lout ; + loose-clacked a. loqua- 
cious, chattering ; loose-footed a., having a loose 
foot (in quot., said of a sail) ; fl- fig. ready on one’s 
feet, at liberty to travel ; loose-gowned a., wearing 
a loosely-fitting dress ; ■f fig. wanton ; ■[ loose-han- 
gled a. [f. hangle HingleJ, loose-jointed ; +loose- 
Mlfced a., ‘ loose in the hilts’, incontinent, wanton ; 
loose-kirtle (quasi-urtrA.), a wanton; + loose- 
legged, *|* loose-tailed adjs., unchaste, incon- 
tinent; loose-tongued a., blabbing; + loose- 
wai steoateer, ? a woman. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, A Inns liqnanda, lie must be 
made Noose bealyed. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 136 
If euer I said Noose-bodied gowne, sow me in the skirts of 
it. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Meiam. (1640) 67 Christian 
shall get her a loose bodide-gowne. 1625 Shirley School 
of Cainpl. 11. i, Hee’s giddy-headed, and loose-bodied. 1672 
Dryden 1st Pt. Conq. Granada Epi!.,And oft the lacquey, 
or the brawny clown, Gets what is hid in the loose-bodied 
gown. 1575 Gamm. Gurton lit. iii, I faith, sir *loose-breche, 
had ye taned, ye shold haue found your match 1 1661 

K. W. Coif. Charac., Informer (i860) 45 His dam was .. 
some Noose clackt bitch or other. 1717 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) II- 3 J 5 Were I as Noose-footed as I have been, 
I could come to London to have the benefit of reading it. 
i3p$ Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 46/1 Tricing up the tack if the 
sail is loose-footed, at 717 Parnell Tonne's -yrd Sat, 36 
Or for some idol of thy fancy draw Some *loose-gown’d 
dame. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Long, Longue eschine . . a tall, ill- 
fauoured, Noose-hangled boobie. a 1652 Brome New 
Academy 11. i. Wks. 1873 II. 28 Your Noose-hilted Mys- 
tresses. 1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho I xxx, Here’s a fellow 
.. talks about failing, as if he were a Barbican ’’loose-kirtle 
trying to keep her apple-squire ashore 1 1599 Marston 

Sco. Vitlanie n. vi. 199 Here’s one must inuocate some Nose- 
leg’d Dame. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 147 
Her Noose-taild go-sips which first intic’t her to folly. 1689 
Carule Fortune Hunters iv. 43 You have fixt her in the 
Rank of loo- e-tail’d Ladies. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 25, 
I shall . . make hold . . to borrow a little of their Noose 
tongued Liberty. 1883 Daily News 7 Nov. 5/4 The 
Marquis thought some of his Paris Attache's had been 
rather too loose-tongued. a 1658 Cleveland Pet. Poem 
18 So that my Doublet pin’d, makes me appear Not like a 
Man but a ’’Loose- wastcoateer. 

B. quasi-y/t. ancl sb. 

1. absol. in phrases, a. On the loose ; (behaving) 
in an unrestrained or dissolute fashion ; ‘ on the 
spree’, 

1849 J. Hannay King Dobbs v. 76 One evening, when they 
were at Gibraltar, on the look-out for amusement — in modern 
parlance, ‘ on the loose’,— they went into a little wine-shop 
[etc.]. 1859 Punch 9 July 22/1 Our friend prone to vices 
you never may see, Though he goes on the Loose, or the 
Cut, or the Spree. 1872 Ibid. 20 July 23/1 Having to appear 
at tfie police court in order to give evidence for one of your 
fast friends who has been out upon the loose, 
b. In the loose : not made up into or prepared in 
a particular form. 

1898 IVestm. Gaz. 19 Nov. 8'x Of this [collection of cigar 
ends] about if cwt was sold in the loose to a tobacco manu- 
facturer at ij. per lb. 

2. Rugby Football. That part of the play in 
which the hall travels freely from player to player, 
as distinguished from the scrimmage. 

1892 Pall Mall G, 25 Jan. 1/2 They carried the ‘scrums’, 
and were quicker in the ‘ loose ’. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 12 Dec. 
7/2 In the louse both packs did well, but the Oxford men 
were the more brilliant. 

O, adv. 

1. Loosely; with a loose hold. To sit loose 
(fig.): to be independent or indifferent; to hold 
loosely to, not to be enslaved to ; occas. not to 


weigh heavily upon. + So to hang loose (to). To 
hold loose : to be indifferent. 

1591 H. Smith Pride Nabitch. 27 How earnest hee was 
about his dreame and how loose he sat after in his paliace. 
1647 Trait Comm. Efiist. <5- Rev. 83 The best counsel! I can 
give you, is that you hang loose to all these outward comforts. 
x68o P. Henry Diaries <$■ Lett. (1882)281 Theref. get loose, 
my soul, from these th. & sitt loose to them. 1683 Temple 
Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 480, I found within a Fortnight after I 
arriv’d, that he sat very loose with the King his Master. 
1706 Atterbury Funeral Serin. Bennet 6 To sit as loose 
from those Pleasures, and he as moderate in the use of them, 
as they can. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 119 T 2 The fashion- 
able World is grown free and easy ; our Manners sit more 
loose upon us. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11. xiii. I. 175 
A fluctuating series of governors holding loose, and not in 
earnest. 1880 Macm. Mag. No. 245. 397 To the rubrical 
theories he simply sat loose, 

2 . To play fast and loose (+ loose or fast ) : see 

Fast and Loose b. 

a iSS 5 Lyndesay Tragedy 196 We mycht full weill haue 
leuit in peace and rest, Nyne or ten 3eris, and than playit 
lowis or fast. 

3 . Comb., as loose-driving , - enrobed , -fitting, 
-floating, -flowing, -living, -thinking, -wadded, 
-woven, -writ adjs. 

1729 Savage Wanderer 1. 165 Yon limeless Sands ’’loose- 
driving with the Wind. 1598 Shaks. Merry > W. iv. vi. 41 
*Loose en-roab’d With Ribonds-pendant flaring ’bout her 
head. x88x H. James Portr. Lady xxv, Ralph had a kind 
of *loose-fitting urbanity that wrapped him about like an 
ill-made overcoat. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1316 In folds 
* loose-floating fell the fainter lawn. 1777 Potter VEschylus, 
Seven agst. J'hebes 159 Their * loose-flowing hair. 1873 
Longf, Milton 6 Its loose-flowing garments. 1607 Tourneur 
Rev. J'rag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 18 With easie Doctors, those 
’’loose-liumg men. x86z R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist, q Art 
108 In this Noose-thinking style. 1841 Thackeray Men <$- 
Coats Wks. igoo XIII. 610 Your *loose-wadded German 
schlafrock. .is the laziest, filthiest invention. 1627-47 Felt- 
ham Resolves i. ii. 4 That which puts the Noose-woven 
minde into a whirling tempest. 1901 Kath. Steuart By 
A llati Water x. 275 Their webs of loose-woven cloth, a 1720 
Sheffield (Dk. Buekhm.) Wks. (1753) I. 76 The Noose writ 
libels of this age. 

XiOOSe (lz/s), v. Forms: 3 leowsin (? for 
lowsin), 4 lauce, laus, lowss, loyse, 4-5 (also 
9 dial ) lause, lawse, 4-6 lous, lose, lciss, (also 
7-9 dial.) louse, lowse, (5 losyn, louce), 5-6 
iouss, loss, (6 looce, looze, los, loase, lows, 
lowis, lewoe), 6-7 leuse, 4- loose. Fa. t. 4 
lausad, etc. ; also 5 laust, 6 loust, 7 loost. Pa. 
pple. 4 laused, etc. ; strong (rare) 4 losine, 6 
losen. [f. Loose a. Cf. Leese za 2 ] 

1 . /rans. To let loose, set free; to release (a per- 
son, an animal, or their limbs) from bonds or phy- 
sical restraint. 

a 1225 Juliana 38 Ichulle ]>e leowsin [Bodl. MS. lowse] ant 
leauen hwen me puncbeS. a 1300 Cursor M. 14356 [Lazar] 
in winding clath. .was wonden,.. ‘Louses bimnu’, he said. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 7884 Deliuert were \>o lordes, lawsit of 
prisone. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 727 Schyr, loss me off 
my band. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xi. xii. 589 , 1 requyre 
the lose me of my boundes. 1497 Extracts Aberd. Reg. 
(1844) 1 . 60 And nocht to he lousit out of the goif quhile the 
saide hour, for nay request. 1530 Palsgr. 615/1 Lowse this 
prisoner from his yrones, he muste be removed from this 
gay lie. 1535 Coverdale Mark xi. 4 They .. founde the 
foale tyed by y 9 dore .. and lowsed it. 1581 Act 23 Eliz, 
c. 10 § 4 So as they, .doe presentlye loose and let goe everye 
Feasaunte and Partridge so taken. x6xx Bible Isa. Ii. 14 
The captiue exile hasteneth that he may be loosed. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. vi. 38 Loose ^ me, he cry’d, 'twas Im- 
pudence to find A sleeping God, ’tis Sacrilege to bind. 1821 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11. ii. 94 How he [the chained 
Titan] shall be loosed. 1840 Browning Sordelto 11. 2x1 Like 
Perseus when he loosed his naked love. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. xx. 232 Belton had gone into the stable, and 
had himself loosed the animal. 

b. In immaterial sense : To set free, release, 
emancipate ; f to absolve (a person). Const, from 
(+‘J0- 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2x82, I yhern..be loused away 
Fra i>is life c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. {Magdalena) 985 
Syndry seke men gettis j>are hele, & are lousit of mekil 
payne. C1400 Destr. Troy 13250 At the last, fro hat lady, 
I lausyt myselfe. c 1425 Cursor M. 18327 (Trin.) From dejj 
of helfe to lousen vs. 1533 Gait Richt Vay 24 Quhil we be 
lowsit of this mortal body. 1559 Bk. Com. Prayer, Occas. 
Prayers , Let the pitifulnes of thy great mercy lose vs. 
1570-6 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 149 Loosing them 
from al duty of allegiance to their Prince. x6xx Bible Luke 
xiii. X2 Woman, thou art loosed from thy infirmitie. 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 130 It was concluded,, .that he shall 
he lowsed fra the said sentence. X784 Cowfer Task 11. 39 
They [re. slaves] themselves once ferried o’er the wave That 
parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 184a Tennyson 
Godiva 37 She sent a herald forth, And bad him cry,., that 
she would loose The people. 1902 A. M. Fairbaihn Philos. 
Chr. Relig. III. n. ii. 542 God as interpreted through Him 
[Christ] was loosed from the qualities that bound Him to a 
peculiar people, 

e. esp. with allusion to Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18. 
Also absol. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18189 Quat art }>ou )>at louses baa pat 
formast sin sua band in wa ’f 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3852 
Alle j>at jiou lowses in erthe right Sal be loused in heven 
bright, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. ( Petrus ) 17 To bind and 
louss quhowm-euer h ou will Plane powar is gewin )>e 
J>are-till. 0400 Maundev. iRoxb.) iii. 9 To wham Godd 
gaffe full powere for to bynd and to louse. 1526 Pilgr, 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 225 b, What so euer thou loose in 
erth, it shall be losen in heuen. <11548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IV 199 Havyng full aucthoritie to bynd and to lose, 


LOOSE. 

cigoo For to serve a Lord in Babees Bk. (1868) 395 To 
lose or unlase a fesaunt. 

■f g. intr. for rejl. To come unfastened. Obs. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qnal. (1809) IV. 84 The 
picture . . suddenly looses from its ribband. 

3. +a. To loose the anchor : to weigh anchor. 
Also, to loose one's bark. Gbs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 675 pe man went and loused 
J>e ankir. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 69 They lowsed theyr 
ankers and departed from Guadalupea. 1567 Turberv. 
Ovid’s Epist. Q ij b, Auale and lose thy Barcke, take seas. 
*596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s hist. Scot. x. 307 The frenche 
shipis beginis to lous tbair anker, and stryk sail at Bristoo. 
t>. Hence absol. To weigh anchor, occas. with tip. 
xgz6 Tindale Acts xxvii. 2 We entred into a sbippe of 
Adramicium. and lowsed from lond. 1587 Fleming Coutn. 
Holinshed III. 975/1 The baron de la Card. .leused from 
l5eepe with twelue gallies. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 
iv. iti, To stay my Fleete from loosing forth the Bay. 1635 
Foxe & James Voy. N. Ik'. (Hakluyt Soc.J 1. 180 This noone 
he loost up for the shore. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1245/3 This 
morning the light Ships that were at Anchor in this 
Bay, loosed, and are sailed to the Northwards. 1690 W. 
Walker Idiomat. Anglo- Lat. 277 Our ship loosed from the 
harbour. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Loosing for sea, 
weighing the anchor. 

4. To shoot or let fly (an arrow) ; to let off (a 
gun). ? Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 Ga and louse 3one 
arowes. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 8 The Kynge.. 
losyde his gonnys of ordynaunce uppone them. 1530 
Palsgr. 6x5/1, I lowse, as a gonner lowseth a peceof ordon- 
aunce. 1582 N. Lichfield Castanheda's Discov. E. Ind. 

l, Ivii. 120 As the Nayre loosed off his arrow. 1599 Shahs. 
Hen. V. 1. ii. 207 As many Arrowes loosed seuerall wayes 
Conte to one marke. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 324 
Such archers, .use . . to loose their arrowes in a more comely 
manner. 18x4 Cary Dante , Par. 1. 122 That strong cord 
that never looses dart But at fair aim. 1818 Shelley Rev. 
Islam x. xxvi, Like a shaft loosed by the bowman’s error. 

transf. 1820 Shelley Vis. Sea 4 When lightning is loosed, 
b. absol. or inir. To shoot, let fly. Also said 
of the gun. 

1387 Trevisa Higden. (Rolls) VII. 77 pe childe losed and 
schette. 1530 Palsgr. 615/1, I thought full lytell lie wolde 
have lowsed at me whan I sawe hym drawe his bowe. Ibid. 
681/2 Sehowe yonder gonne reculetli or ever she lowse. 1545 
Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 161 Houlde and nocke trewlye, 
drawe and lowse equallye. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 
56 b, A1 the .11. C. archers shot and losed at once. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. tv. iii. 58 (He gives them the Arrowes.) Too 
it Boy, Marcus loose when I bid. 1603 B. Jonson Sejattus 

m. iii. Nor must he looke at what, or whom to strike, But 
loose at all. 1889 Rider Haggard Allan’s Wife 80 Reserv- 
ing their fire till the Zulus were packed like sheep in a 
kraal, they loosed into them with the roers. 1893 Field 
25 Mar. 436/3, I threw up my gun mechanically, but had no 
intention of 1 loosing ’ at the poor thing. 1900 Daily News 
t Oct. 7/3 Paget’s artillerymen dashed forward, unlimbered, 
and loosed on the foe. 

C. trans. (transf. and fig.) To give vent to, 
emit ; to cause or a low to proceed from one. 

1508 Kennedy Flyting w. Dunbar 28 Ramowd rebald, 
thow fall doun att the roist, My laureat lettres at the and 
I lowis. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. m. v. 103 Loose now and 
then A scattred smile, and that lie liue vpon. i6ox — Alls 
Well 11. iii. 172 Both my reuenge and hate Loosing vpon 
thee. 1687 Evelyn Diary 19 Apr., His . . delicateness in 
extending and looseing a note with incomparable softnesse. 
1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 407 And loose A flying charm 
of blushes o’er this cheek. 

1 5. To weaken the adhesion or attachment of ; 
= Loosest v. 3 ; to make unstable or insecure in 
position. Also intr. for pass. Now only arch. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 957 pe rayn rueled doun..Gorde 
to gomorra pat pe grounde laused. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
Vi. 253 A gret stane. .That throu the gret anciente Was 
lowsyt, reddy for to fall, c 1420 Chron, Vilod. st. 1117 pen 
sye he how his fedris weron lewesode ychone. 1523 Fitz- 
herb. Husb. § 126 With the wyndynge of the edderynges 
thou dost leuse thy stakes and therfore they must nedes be 
..hardened agayne. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 254 
The hole frame of the ioyntes of his body dissolued and 
losed. 1530 Palsgr. 615/1, I lowse a tree or herbe from the 
roote. Ibid., Se howe the heate hath made these hordes to 
lowse asonder. C1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (?i 550) H iij, 
A stroke or faul, wherby the ioyntes of the backe bone ar 
loused. x6xx Bible Ecclus. xxii. 16 As timbers girt and 
bound together in a building cannot be loosed with shaking. 
1864 Swinburne A talanta 1062 The firm land have they 
loosed and shaken. 

6 . To make loose or slack; to loosen, slacken, 
relax, make less tight ; + pass, (of nerves) to be un- 
strung. f To loose a bridle to : to indulge. Now 
arch. exc. in colloq. phr. To loose hold : to let go. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 314/1 Losyn, or slakyn, laxo, relaxo. 
1530 Palsgr. 720/2, I lowse a thynge that was to strayte 
tyed. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 67 The olde 
Kosyars must haue the Earth loosed about them in Februarie, 
and the dead twigges cutte of. 1581 G. Pettie tr. Gudzzo's 
Civ. Conv. (1586) 11. xi7_0ur lyfe is like to instruments of 
Musicke, which, sometime wresting vp the strings, and 
sometime by loosing them, become more melodious. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. n. 152 Occasione frine 
to louse a brydle to al thair appetites, c 16x4 Sir W. Mure 
Dido $ AEueas 1. 220 A prince imposed To let or loose their 
rains, as he commands. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 586 
The slipp'ry God will try to loose his hold. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus, Hist. vi. viii. § 4 Their nerves were so terribly 
loosed.. they could not flee away. 1865 Lightfoot Gala- 
tians (1874) 118/2 Sin and law loose their hold at the same 
time. 1868 Browning Ring <$• Bk. v. 822 He hid them 
loose grasp. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love agst . World 18 
1 Loose your hold of the lady’s bridle ’, cried Walter. 1901 
Methuen Peace or War S. Africa vii. 158 He will know 
when to loose and when to tighten the rein. 
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f b. transf. To relax or loosen (the bowels). 1 
Also absol. Obs. 

_ c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 51 pou maist-.lose pe wombe 
if pat lie be costif. 1528 Paynel Salerno's Regim. (1541) 77 
The brothe of coole wortes. .leuseth the bealy. Ibid. 87 
Blacke pepper througbe the heate and drynes therof, leuseth 
quickely. 1533 Elyot Case. Helth 11. vii. (1541) 20 b, .Sou re 
grapes are colde, and do also lowse, but they are harde of 
dygestyon. 16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 187 It 
is dangerous to loose the belly upon a former loosenesse. 
1651 W iT riE Primrose's Pop, Err. 1. 58 If their bellies he 
but abundantly loosed. 

+ 7. [Cf, L. solvere .] To break up, dissolve, do 
away with. Chiefly fig. Obs. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 1792 pe dede. .louses alle thyng 
And of ilk mans lif mas endyng. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 149 Whos chirche dissolved and lowsed poru3 
longe rotnes he reparailde. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 11. 
ix. 91 pat frenschyp pat is kyndely sal not be lausyd. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 15 It dissolueth and ioseth 
all vowes. 1530 Palsgr. 688/1, I resolve, 1 lose tbynges, or 
melte them, or parte thynges asonder, je resolue. 1819 Shel- 
ley Cenci 1. ii. 23 By assuming vows no Pope will loose. 

+ b. intr. To crumble away; to dissolve, melt. 
c 1375 Tc. Leg. Saints xlv. ( Cristine ) 234 Til pe fals ydol 
don can fal, & in poudre lousyt al smal. X48X Caxton it/yrr. 

11. xxvii. 120 The moisture ..is in thayer assembled and 
amassed . . And the sonne causeth it to lose and to falle on 
therthe. 

t 8 . To break (faith) ; to violate (a peace). Obs. 
13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1784 If 3e. .folden fayth to pat fre, 
festned so harde, pat yow lausen ne lyst. 1456 Sir G. Have 
Law Arms (S. T. S.) 149 The man.. may nocht lous his 
faith. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 309 By reason whereof the 
peace hetwene them agreed might be losed or broken. 

+ 9. To solve, explain. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 25 He had red her Riddle, which 
no wight Could ever loose but suffred deadly doale, x66o 
R. Coke Justice Find., A rts <y Sci. x Tnis doubt is after- 
wards loosed by Aristotle himself. 

JlO. To redeem, release or obtain by payment ; to 
pay for. Sc. Hence perh. Covetdale’s use : t To 
buy (obs.). 

1473 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) I. 48 Item to Dauid 
Quhytehede and Thome of Stanly. .for Doctor Andres dis- 
pensacione lousyt be thaim in Bruges xvjVf. 1500 Ibid. 
(1900) II. 98 Item,, .to Jacob lutar to lows his lute that lay 
in wed xxxijr. 1504-5 Ibid, (igor) III. 127 To Alexander 
Kers to lous the Kingis stope quhilk wes tane quhen he wes 
Abbot of Unreson vj li xiijs. iiijff. 1535 Covf.rdale Jer. 
xxxii. 25 That I shall loose a pece of londe vnto my self. 
1824 Scott St. Ronan's ii. As for the letters at the post- 
mistress’s— they may hide in her shop-window — till Beltane, 
or I louse them. 1825-80 Jamieson, To Louse , to pay 
for; as, ‘ Gie me siller to louse my coals at the hill ’. 
tb. Sc. To free (an estate) irom incumbrance. 
1494 Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) 361/2 Or the landis war 
lowsit, quhilkis are now lowsit. 

11. Sc. Law. To withdraw (an arrestment). 

1522 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. xoo The arrest laid 

one the gudes aboune writin be Patrik Leslie. . . And the 
said Patnk offerit the said gudis, and the rest maid thar one 
to be loussit, incontinent thar findand souerty [etc.]. 1544 
Ibid. I. 205 The said day, Thomas Menzeis, provest of 
Aberdene . . hes lowsit the arrestment made vpoun ane 
scheip, and certane tymmer being thairin, pertening to 
Robert Patersoune and vtheris. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, 
75 b, The moueable gudes of the defender, sould be first 
attached, and arreisted, vntill he finde securitie he pledges, 
to compeir and answere to the complainer; and then the 
arreistment sould he lowsed. x68x Visct. Stair Instil. 
Law Scot. in. i. (1693) 373 When he whose Goods or Sums 
are arrested, findeth Caution, and thereby louseth the Arrest- 
ment a 1768 Erskine Instit. iii. vi. § 12(1773) L S°9- 

12. pass, and intr. To finish working ; (of a 
school, factory, etc.) to close, disperse, * break up’. 
dial. 

a 1813 Wilson Maggie Weir (E. D. D.), Ploughman 
chields lous’d frae their wark, 1829 Hogg Sheph. Cal. I. vi. 
151 He wad hear it [a song] every day when the school 
looses. 1851 Green well Coal-trade Terms Northumb. fy 
Durh. 35 Loose (‘ Lowse ’) ! — Finish working 1 1893 Snow- 
den Tales Yorksh. Wolds no One Sunday afternoon just 
as the chapel had ‘ loosed ’. 

Loose, obs. form or variant of Lose, Loss. 
Loosed (lwst), ppl. a. [f. Loose v. + -ed 1 .] 
In senses of the vb. 

1580 Sidney Ps. xxii. viii, Whose loosed hones quite out of 
joynt be wried. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. A- Min. Introd. b, 
The eares are moveable. . in horses, and labouring beasts, 
they shew their spirits, being micant in the fearfull, .. and 
loosed in the sick. 1887 G. Meredith Ballads 9- P. J50 He 
rose like the loosed fountain’s utmost leap. 

Loose end. 

1. An extremity of a string or the like left hang- 
ing loose ; fig. of something left disconnected, un- 
decided or unguarded. Chiefly pi. 

1546 Heywood Prov. (1867) 37 Some loose or od ende will 
come man. 1577 Harrison England n. v. (1877) 1. no The 
cleargie men. .are beloued generallie. .except peraduenture 
of some hungrie wornbes, that couet to plucke & snatch at 
the loose ends of their best commodities ; with whom it is. .a 
common guise, when a man is to be preferred to an eccle- 
siasticall liuing, what part thereof he will first forgo and 
part with to their vse. 1868 Bain Merit. Mor. Sci. 6 
A completed connexion between the extremities of the body 
and the cells of the grey matter, or else between one cell 
and another of the central lump ; there are no loose ends. 
1897 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. x Jan. 4/5 No loose ends of con- 
troversy along these lines will be left to be taken up by the 
new Administration. 

2. Phr. At (after, on) a loose end', not regularly 
occupied, bavingno settled employment ; notknow- 


LOOSELY. 

ing what to be at. Also (to leave a matter'' at a , 
loose end : unsettled, colloq., orig. dial. (cf. loose 
hand. Loose a. 9 ). 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1864) II. 55 One informant 
told me that the bird-catchers, .. when young, ..were those 
who * liked to be after a loose end ’, first catching their 
birds, as a sort of sporting business, and then .sometimes 
selling them in the streets. 1856 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 
714 ‘ He’s on a loose end ’, without employment, i860 Geo. 
Eliot Mill on El. vi. iv. III. 54 When I've left off carry- 
ing my pack, and am at a loose end. 1864 Fraser's Mag. 
LX1X. 412/x But to stop short of that is to leave the whole 
matter at a loose end. 1870 E. Peacock Half Skirl. 111. 228 
On the Saturday evening he, like Bob, was at the ‘lowse end 
but he had full employment. 1889 Mallock In. Enchanted 
1 st, 262 Excepting myself he was the only sLranger in 
Cyprus who was thus at a loose end, as it were, and not on 
some professional duty. 

3. Mining. (See quots.) 

1865 Bower Slate Quarries 17 A ‘loose end’, as quarry- 
men call it, should always be selected for carrying on opera- 
tions on the top rock. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss , Loose - 
end, a gangway in long-wall working, driven so that one 
side is solid ground while the other opens upon old workings. 
1883 Gresley Gloss Coal Mining, Loose End, the limit of 
a stall next to the goaf, or where the adjoining stall is in 
advance. 

Loosely (l«'sli), adv. Forms: 4 loselyehe, 
lousely, 4-5 loseliche, 5 losly, 5-6 losely, 6 
lowslie, lo - wsel(e)y, lously, loocely, loos(e)lye, 

7 loosly, 6 - loosely, [f. Loose a. + -ly -.] In 
a loose manner. 

1. Not tightly, slackly; without tightness, close- 
ness, rigidity, or cohesion. Also fig. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 82 Bynde it [a ligature] losely 
at jie inouj> of ]>e wounde. Ibid. 146 pe seuenpe is bounde 
loseliche to pe first spondile. <11440 Hylton Scala Perf. 
(W. de W. 1494) 1. xii, The more pat this desyre is the 
faster is Iesu knytte to the soule : The lesse that this desyre 
is pe loslyer is he knytte. 1583 Stuebes Anat. Aims. 11. 
(1882) 37 It is a worlde to see how lowsely they shall he 
sowed, .. euerie stitch an inch or two from another. 1597 
A. M. tr. GuiUemeau's Er. Chirurg. 26 b/2 It fasteneth the 
gummes vnto the teethe, when as they hunge looselye ther- 
on. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 425 Part loosly wing the Re- 
gion, part more wise In common, rang’d in figure wedge 
thir way. x8xx Latham Facts cone. Diabetes 87 Matters 
capable of such fermentation . . have their sugar so weakly 
and loosely oxygenated as to be again readily evolved by 
the secret ory action of the kidneys. 1842 Bischoff Woollen 
Manuf II. 64 Articles of wool which were so loosely. manu- 
factured, that they could be easily converted again into 
wool. x85o B. Jowett in Ess. Rev, 389 in modern Limes 
..ail languages sit loosely on thought. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 81 Not so loosely thoughts were linked, Six 
weeks since. 

2. Without care, strictness, or rigour; not strictly, 
carelessly, negligently, laxly. Said esp. of thought 
or its expression. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 213 For he is in pe lowest of 
heuene . . And wel loselyche lolleth pere by pe lawe of holy- 
cherche. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 163 But Emme 
lousely i-kept [L. laxhts custodita), wrootunto he bisshoppis 
of Engelotid. 15 66 Drant Horace's Sat. 11. i. E vij b, Some 
thynke my satyves too to tarte tokepe no constant lawe, And 
some have thought it lously pende, 1638 R. Baker tr. Bal- 
zac's Lett. (vol. III.) 6 Though you write nothing loosly, yet 
you write nothing with streyning. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. 1. § 106 The.. revenue had been very loosely managed. 
1793 Bkddoes in Observ. Eature Demonstr. Evict. 133, 1 have 
already loosely observed, that their system supposes jetc ). 
1824 Scott Earn, Lett. 14 Nov. (1894) II. xx. 222 All men talk 
loosely in their ordinary conversation. 1838 Prf.scott Eerd. 
4 - Is. U846) 1. Introd. 19 The laws were often loosely ad- 
ministered by incompetent judges. 1885 Leeds Mercury 
31 Jan. 6/5 The ideas thus loosely expressed. 1899 Alibntfs 
Syst.Med. VII. 448 In this country the word ‘stammering’ 
is used loosely for all forms of speech defect. 

3. Without moral strictness ; immorally. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par . Matt. xi. 20-24 Ye he not 
geuen to riot and excesse so openly and loosly. 1605 Cam- 
den Rem., Wise Sp. 188 In this age when a Bishop living 
loosely was charged that his conversation was not according 
to the Apostles lives, he [etc ]. 1699 Dryden in Four C. 

Eng. Lett. 140 Licence which Mrs. Behn allow’d herself, 
of writing loosely, and giving., some scandall to the mo- 
desty of her sex. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 36 
He was .. a far more dangerous enemy of the Church than 
. .if he had .. lived as loosely as Wilmot. 

4. Without being confined or restrained. Now 
rare. 

1590 Spenser E. Q. i, xi. 51 Her golden locks for hast 
were loosely shed About her eares. c 1611 Chapman Iliad 
xxi. 437 Ioues wife could put on no such raines, But spake 
thus foosly. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 75 Or as the 
hairs which deck their wanton heads. Which loosely fly, 
and play with every winde. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis in, 
261 The wind admir’d, which her hair loosely bore, Why 
it grew stiff, and now would play no more. x8x8 Shelley 
Rev. Islam x. xxv. Sheathed in resplendent arms, or 
loosely dight To luxury. 1892 Tennyson AkbaYs Dream, 
And what are forms? Fair garments, plain or rich, ana 
fitting close Or flying looselier. 

5. With free evacuation of the bowels. 

1612 Dekker If it be not good Wks. 1873 III. 288 Your 
guilded pills, .slip so smoothly doune Your Subiects throates, 
that all (vpon a sudden) Are loosely giuen. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 741 If the bowels are only opened once 
loosely lie takes but one dose. 

8 . Comb, (with ppl, adjs.), as loosely-adherent, 
-branched, -fitting, -packed, -woven etc. 

1746 J. Warton Ode to Fancy 9 O Nymph, with loosely- 
flowing hair. 186a H. &pnncKv. Eirsl Princ. 11. xix, § 149 
(1875) 403 Not unfrequently a piece of trap [rock] may be 
found reduced .. to a number of loosely-adherent coats, 
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like those of an onion. 1887 Moloney Forestry W. A fr. 290 
A loosely-branched tree. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 
903 [Bacilli] occasionally in loosely packed bundles. 

Loosen (Iw’s’n), v. Forma : 4 losne, lonsen, 
loosne, 6 loozen, 7 losen, 9 dial, lowsen, 4, 7 - 
loosen. [f. Loose a. -i- -en S. ON. had losna intr., 
to become loose, from the wk. grade of the root.] 
To make loose or looser. 

1. irons. To set free or release from bonds or 
physical restraint. Obs. exc. poet, (rare) and dial. 

1382 Wyclip Ps. cxlv. 7 The Lord losneth the gyuede. 
Ibid. ci. 21 That he sbulde.. loosen the sones of the slayne. 
1530 Palsgr. 766/2, I unbynde, I losen, je deslie. 1804. 
Cooper Poetry I. 88 The oussen, lousen'd frae the plough, 
Spread oure the grassy plain. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid 
11. 153 Lifting his hands now loosened from chains. 

b. trdnsf. and fig. Now only in the phrase to 
loosen (a person’s) tongue , and in certain poetical or 
rhetorical uses (? after Shelley). 

i(>45_ Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 192 And therfore 
doth in this Law, what best agrees with his goodnes, loos- 
ning a sacred thing to peace and charity, rather then binding 
it to hatred and contention. Ibid. 222 And this their limit- 
ing that which God loosen’d and their loosning the sinnes 
that he limited. 1693 Dryden Dufesnoy's A rt Painting 
185 This is an admirable Rule ; a Painter ought to have it 
perpetually present in his Mind and Memory.. . It loosens his 
hands, and assists his understanding. 1821 Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. in. iii_. 81 Thou breathe into the many-folded shell, 
Loosening its mighty music. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xlviii. 14 But [Sorrow] rather loosens from the lip Short 
swallow-flights of song. 1869 Trollope He knew xliv. (1878) 
246 By degrees her tongue was loosened. 1893 E. H. Bar- 
ker Wand. S. Waters 222 The fragrance of the valley was 
loosened. 1895 Zangwill Master 1. x. 110 The action 
seemed to loosen his tongue. 

2. To undo, unfasten (bonds, a knot, or the like). 
Now usually : To render looser or less tight, to 
relax, slacken. 

1382 Wyclip Isa. xx. 2 Go, and loosne the sac fro tin 
leendis. i6ix Bible Judith ix. 2 Who loosened the girdle 
of a maide to defile her. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 
384 The Grooms .. walk the Horses, then they cloath them 
and loosen their Girts. 1806 Surr Winter in Lend. III. 
54 The manacles were loosened from my hands. 1820 Keats 
St. Agues xxvi, She . . Loosens her fragrant boddice. 1884 
Law Times 3 May 1/2 A Government not accustomed to 
loosen their purse strings. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
258 On loosening the ligatures the rabbit often gave a sudden 
jump forward. 1902 A. E. W. Mason Four Feathers xv. 
141 That access of panic which had loosened his joints when 
first he saw the low brown walls of the town. 
fig. 1871 R.Elus tr. Catullus Ixiv. 367 Neptune’s bonds 
of stone from. Dardan city to loosen. 

3. To weaken the adhesion or attachment of; to 
unfix, detach. 

1667 Mii.ton P. L . vi. 643 From thir foundations loosning 
to and fro They pluckt the seated Hills. 1680 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 232 The manner of loosning all the other 
inward Spheres is as the Former. Ibid. , Loosen it out of 
the Wax. 1726 LEONr tr. Albertis Archil. I. 72/2 The 
water, .routs up the bottom, and. .carries away every thing 
that it can loosen. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. HI. 326 
A wall which time and weather had so loosened that it 
shook in every storm. *879 N. Smyth Old Faiths in New 
Light ii. (1882) 45 The ivy creeping up the wall of the 
church does not loosen its ancient stones. 1882 OuieA 
Maremma I. 28 Loosen the image from my hat. 

f b. fig. To detach in affection, make a breach 
between. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Learv. i. 19 (xst Qo. 1608), I had rather loose 
the battaile, then that sister should loosen him and mee. 

0 . slang. To loosen (a person’s) hide : to flog. 
11902 Daily Chron. xx Apr. 9/2 He thought the only way 
to make them decent members of society was 1 to loosen 
their hides ’. 

d. intr. for refl. or pass. To become loose. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 46 The square on the Spindle 
will be apt to loosen in the square of the Wheel 1680 Ibid. 
178 These Puppets stand the firmer, and are less subject to 
loosen. Ibid. 231 The Cube or Dy will loosen. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver tv. ix, They have a kind of Tree, which at Forty 
Years old loosens in the Root. 1899 J. Hutchinson A rchives 
Surg. X. 157 A whitlow formed, and the nail loosened and 
was shed in fragments, 1901 W. M. Ramsay in Conlemp. 
Rev. Mar. 390 His old ideas had been slowly loosening 
and dissolving, 

4. trans. To make less coherent ; to separate the 
particles of. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, ix. 488 With Iron Teeth of 
Rakes .. to move The crusted Earth, and loosen it above. 
1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 62 Manures plowed in, loosen 
and divide the soil. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 329 The workman then with his spade loosens .» 
the texture of the.. soil, i860 Tyndai.l Glac. u xxvii. 20a 
He struck the snow with his baton to loosen it. 
fig. a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 510 Society was 
loosened and seemed to be resolving itself into its elements, 

5. a. To relax, relieve the costiveness of, cause 
a free evacuation of (the bowels). 

1587 Golding De Momay viii, 95 Esculapius . . was es- 
teemed as a God for teaching . . to loozen the Belly. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 41 Feare looseneth the Belly. 1676 Wise- 
man Surg. v. i. 352 Also use , . lenient Purgatives, to loosen 
the body, 1761 W. Lewis Mat. Med. (ed. 2) i8x To loosen 
the belly; to promote perspiration, urine, and the uterine 
urgations. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 617 The 
owels [must] be loosened with some gentle aperient, 
b. To reader (a cough) £ looser’. 

*833 Cycl. Pract, Med , 1 , 3x6/1 To loosen the cough., 
smali doses of ipecacuanha .or tartarized antimony are often 
most effectual. 1898 A llbutt's Syst. Med. V. 39 To mature, 
that is to loosen the [bronchial] catarrh. 


0. To relax in point of severity or strictness. 

1798 Malthus Popul. (1878) 10 The restraints to popula- 
tion are . . loosened. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 
568 Even the Inquisition was.. made to loosen its hold over 
its victims. 1872 G. B. Cheever Led. Pilgr. Progr. v. 152 
The strictness of his imprisonment had been loosened. 1873 
Holland A. Bonnie, vii. .119 Mr. Bird seemed to take a 
special pleasure in our society, and while loosening his claim 
on us as pupils, to hold u.s as associates and friends more 
closely. 1899 T. S. Baldock Cromwell 291 The men neither 
straggled nor loosened their discipline. 

Loosened (bPs’nd), ppl. a. [f. Loosen v. + 
-El) J-.] In senses of the vb. ; slackened, relaxed ; 
rendered loose or easily detachable; also dial. 
liberated from service. 

x68o Dryden Ovids Ep. vii. 9 While you, with loosen'd 
Sails, and Vows, prepare To seek a Land, that flies the 
Searchers Care. 1697 — Virg. Georg, in. 307 He scours 
along the Field, with loosen'd. Reins. 1755 J. G. Coofer 
Estimate of Life hi. 64 in Dodsley Coll. Poems III. 224 
Despair, that hellish fiend, proceeds From loosen’d thoughts, 
and impious deeds. 1798 Landor Gebir n. 136 His chaplets 
mingled with her loosened hair. 1821 Joanna Baillik Metr. 
Leg., Lord John xxix, But his loosen’d limbs shook fast. 
1843 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whitcboy xi. gx Then will come the 
loosened soldier. 1855 Browning Transcendentalism 25 He 
..turned with loosened tongue to talk with him. i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv. 185 The loosened avalanches . . upon 
the mountain heads. 

Loosener (Jw - s’n9.i). [f. as prec. + -EK b] 

1. One who loosens or makes loose. 

1843 Browning Blot in 'Scutcheon 11. Wks. 1896 I. 343/1 
No loosener O’ the lattice. 1852 R. A. Coffin tr. Liguoris 
Glories of Mary (1868) 87 Loosener of my bonds, .listen to 
my prayers. 

2. Something which serves to loosen anything. 

_ 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent lent. (1641) 99 Immoderation 
is aloosener of the sinewes and a lessener of the strength. 
1643 Caryl Sacr. Covi. 5 It is a loosner of affection. 1684 
tr. Bond's Merc.Compit. 1. 9 It is not good to use looseners, 
as Apples, Prunes .. frequently. 1784 Jefferson Corr. 
Wks. 1859 I. 334 The most powerful looseners of the bands 
of private friendship. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus ii. 13 The 
gold_n apple .. Late-won loosener of the wary girdle. 

Looseness (IzPsn.es). Forms : see I. dose a. 
[f. Loose a. + -ness.] The attribute of being loose. 

1. Freedom from restraint, attachment, rigid con- 
nexion, tightness, or density, lit., trans/., and fig. 

£•1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 64 ])e enchesoun of cause 
coniuncte is compounned of he moubis of he veynes and 
arteries,.. or ellis to greet febilnes or to greet losenes. 1562 
Turner Baths 8 b, They are good for the lousnes and to 
muche sofitnes of the pappes. 1587 Golding De Momay 
xiii. 223 After that maner therefore may we wade, .betweeue 
Loocenesse and Bondage by leauing their mouings free. 
1607 Markham Caval. 11. (1617) 92 Hold vp his, head, so as 
by no meanes he may .. win it to such a loosnesse from the 
riders hand, that [etc.]. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's 
Wise Vieill. 34 Loosenesse of teeth. 1635-56 Cowley 
Davideis in. 640 Not all that Saul could threaten or per- 
suade, In this close Knot the smallest Looseness made. 
1675 A. Browne App. Art Limning 20 The third thing 
Excellent in a Good Draught is Loosness, that is, that the 
Body be not made Stiff in any part. 1889 J. M. Robertson 
Christ <jr Krishna xvii. 107 The looseness and flexibility 
of the materials of which the cumbrous mythology of the 
Hindu epic poems is composed. 

2. Lack of strictness; laxity of principles or 
practice. 

1585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts xviii, 17 This loose- 
nesse must bee imputed not so much to the sluggishnes of 
the deputie as to the hatred of the Iewish religion, a 1639 
W. Whatei-ey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 101 They know how 
to tie others hard and leave themselves loose, through the 
loosenesse of an evill conscience, a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled 
w. the Spirit (1867) 465 Any looseness or lightness of spirit, 
1723 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 58 The Non-subscribing 
principle has a natural ana necessary tendency to looseness 
and the opening a door for error. 1855 N. J'". Express 
Sept. (Bartlett), The perfect looseness, with which books 
not on the invoice were sold [at auction]. 1878 Lkcky 
Eng. in 18 th C. II. vii 290 The greater looseness of their 
principles. 1891 Daily Netvs 28 Oct. 2/3 It is confessed by 
members of the Stock Exchange that their methods of deal- 
ing sometimes encourage a certain amount of looseness. 

b. Lack of exactness or accuracy. 

1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. II. 70 The looseness and 
inaccuracy of the export entries. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. 
vi. 42 Misunderstandings.. may be traced to. .looseness of 
expression. _ 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps p. vij_, The looseness 
of the drawing, .may perhaps diminish their credit. 1873 
M. Arnold Lit. Dogma (1876) 142 The incurable loose- 
ness with which the circumstances of what is called and 
thought a miracle are related. 1885 Sir A. Wills in Law 
Times Rep. LII. 518 'x Throughout the Act there is not the 
smallest indication of looseness of phraseology. 

3. Moral laxity; licentiousness or lewdness in 
conduct, speech, or thought. 

1576 Woolton Chr, Manual H vb, Nature hath mingled 
pleasure with thinges necessarye. . . If pleasure come alone, it 
is lousnesse. 1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. 25 This 
chastitie may be seduced inprocesse of tyme to loosenesse. 
1599 R* Crompton Mansion Magnanimity N iv b, The said 
noble Earle, .knowing the loosenesse of soldiers, .caused the 
Ladies, .to be safely conveyed out of the Citie. 1693-4 
Wood Life 3 Mar., He told him that such a College in 
Oxford was a debauch'd college, that they were all given to 
loosness. *709 Felton Classics (1718) 26 The Looseness 
of his Thoughts, too immodest for chaste Ears to bear, 
x868 Milman St, Pauls 302 Looseness too often sinking 
into obscenity, 1900 W. M, Sinclair Unto You Young 
Men x. 187 Scenes of luxury or looseness. 

4. Laxity (of the bowels), esp, as a morbid 
symptom ; diarrhoea ; + an attack of diarrhoea. 

1586 T. Randolph in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sec. 11. III. 121 


He fell into a greate losenes of his bodye. 1600 Surflet 
Country Farme 1. xv. 97 For the Ioosenes of the belly, some 
make them meate of the husks of barlie steept in wine. 1663 
Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, n. v. xk 232 If rubarb be 
justly affirmed to be an excellent medicine in loosenesses, 
1702 J. Purcell Cholick (1714) 163 The Pains grew violent, 
and a great Looseness succeeded. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Impr. (1749) I. 217 In Diarrhoea’s or Loosenesses. 1755 
Genii. Mag. XXV. 28 His looseness encreased to a great 
excess, which brought on much weakness. 1760 Gray Let, 
Poems (1775) 283 A violent looseness carried him off. 1897 
A llbutt's Syst. Med. 1 1 . 242 A certain looseness of the bowels 
, .is a common symptom of the disease [i.e. of whooping- 
cough], 1898 P. Manson 7 'rop. Diseases xvii. 271 The 
preliminary looseness in such cases [of cholera] is called the 
' premonitory diarrhoea ’. 

Xoosenger, variant of Losengek Obs. 
Loosening (lzPs’nff]), vbl. sb. [ -ing L] The 
action of Loosen v. in various senses. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 26 b/2 Without 
hurtinge of the gummes, and looseninge of the same. 1615 
Hieron Wks. I. 654 Thus is death a loosening to the 
children of God. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 435 The Loosening 
of the Earth, which comforteth any Tree. 1860 Tyndall 
Glac. 11. xix. 333 Ice gives evidence of a loosening of its 
crystalline texture. 1876 Mtss Bkaddon J. Haggard's 
Dau. I. 35 A signal for the loosening of everyone else’s 
tongue. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano xix. v. 126 Like the 
tightening and the loosening of a cord. 

Loosening, ppl- a. [-ing 2 .] That loosens, 
in various senses of the vb. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 13 The strange loosening nature of 
a violent jarring motion. 1694 Salmon Bate’s Dispens. 
(16991 529/1 Laxative or Loosening Tartar. 1758 J. S. Le 
D ran’s Ubsem. Surg. (1771) Diet. Cc ij, Laxative, or Loosen- 
ing Medicines. x8ox Southey Tlialaba ix. xiii, Thalaba 
Watches her snowy fingers. .Unwind the loos- ning chain. 
1886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 15 They are fed upon roots 
..which exert a loosening effect on the teeth. 

Looser (lw’sai). [f. Loose v. + -eiiL] One 
who or something which looses. 

1528 Paynei. Salerne's Regim. (1541! 82 b, Mustarde sede 
is a great leuser, consumer, and denser of fleumaticke 
humidities. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Sollador, a looser, 
an expounder of drems or ridles. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
lxvii. 28 A sturdier arm, that franker quality somewhere. 
Looser of youth’s fast-hound girdle. 1882 Narks Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 199 The sail loosers.. keep fast the. .booms. 

Loosestrife (bPS|Straif). Also 6 lose-, 
lous(e)strife, lostriffe. [f. Loose v. + Strife sb. ; 
a mistrnnsl. of late L. lysimachia, also - machion , 
a. Gr. Xvtnpdxt-ov, f. the personal name Avaiyaxos 
Lysimachus, an application of the adj. Xvaiyaxos. 
Goosing’ (i.e. ending) strife, f. Atw-, combining 
stem of Xx juv to loose + P&XV strife. 

The form *A iio-qua^ia (found only in Pliny’s Latin trans- 
literation) would be correct Gr. for ‘ the action of loosing 
strife ’. The misinterpretation of the word is ancient ; 
Pliny, though stating that the plant was discovered by one 
Lysimachus, also says that oxen that are made to eat it are 
rendered more willing to draw together. Ancient writers 
mention two kinds of lysimachia , the purple and the yellow, 
the descriptions of which agree with the two p ants referred 
to in 1 below. Modern botanists have appropriated Lysie 
machia as a generic name to the ‘ yellow loosestrife ’.] 

1. The name for two common herbaceous plants 
resembling each other closely in growth (upright 
and tall) andhabitat(margins ofditchesandstreams). ; 

a. Lysimachia vulgaris (N.O. JPrimulacex ), 
flowering in July, and bearing racemes of golden- 
yellow flowers; called spec. Golden or Yellow 
Loosestrife. Also a book-name for the genus. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 50 Some cal it 
Lycimacluam luteam . . it may be called in englislie yealow 
Lousstryfe or herbe Wylowe. 1562 — Herbal n. 44 It may be 
well called after the etimologi of the worde and also of y* 
venue that it hath lous strife. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ii. 75 
The yellow Lysimachus or golden Louse stryfe. X640 
Parkinson Thealr. Bat. 543 Common yellow Loosestrife or 
Willow herbe. x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 236 Great 
Yellow Loosestrife. . . Its large yellow panicle has leaves 
growing among the blossoms. 

b. Lylhntm Salicaria (N.O. Lyth racese), bloom- 
ing in summer months, with a beautiful showy 
spike of purplish-red flowers ; called spec. Red, 
Purple, or Spiked Loosestrife. Also a book-name 
for the genus. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 50 Lycimachia pur- 
purea. .may be called in englislie red loosstryfe, or purple 
losestryfe. 1567 Map let Gr. Forest 51 Other will haue it 
called Lostriffe or Herbe Willow. It beareth a red flower. 
1633 Johnson Gcrarde's Herbal n. cxxix. 478 This lesser 
purple Loose-strife of Clusius. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xx. (1704! 278 Purple Loosestrife is a handsome plant. 
1838 Mary "Howitt Pheasant i, The loose-strife’s purple 
spear. 1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis xiii, When through the 
Wytham flats, Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet 
among, ..We tracked the shy Thames shore. 1889 P. H, 
Emerson Eng, Idyls 83 Their sea-boots crushed the purple 
loosestrife into the ground. 

2. Applied (as a book-name) with qualifications 
to plants of other genera (see quots.). 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 Podded Loose-strife, 
Epilobium. Ibid., Yellow Virginian Loose-strife, Gaura. 
1787 tr. Linnaeus’ Pam. Plants I. 254 Gaxtra, Virginian 
Loosestrife. x866 Treas. Bot. 695/1 False Loosestrife, Lud-\ 
wigia. Swamp-L., Deocodon. West Indian L., Jussiata 
sufruticoso. 

Loosing (lzrsii)), vbl. sb. [f. Loose v. + ’ 
-ing 1.] The action of the vb. Loose. . 

f 1. Letting g;o ; setting free, release. Obs. or arch. 
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141S Sir T. Grey in 43 Deputy Keepers Rep, 587 Ye mon 
shulde cum agayn on Tiseday to tel ye way of yair laws- 
yng. 1504 Pluv rpton Corr. (Camden) 186 The letter that come 
from William Elison, the which I had mynd in for loyssing 
of Edmund Ward, for I have gotten him forth by the waycs 
of William Ellyson. 1591 Pehcivall Sp. Diet., Soltura , 
loosing, deliuenng, solutio, dimissio. 

f 2. The making or rendering loose in a socket 
or the like ; the untying (of a knot). Obs. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 38 Some were also rasyd 
with fyry naylys vnto the bonys and to the lowsing of her 
ioyntys. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 249 Rather then 
I wil tarrie the loosing of them[rc. ktiottes], I wilcutt them 
in sunder. 1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Liccl. Biog . 
(1853) II. 99 The old man’s purse was made fast to his 
girdle, which the thief spying gave it the looseing. 

3. A setting free, absolving, or discharging (from 
guilt, sentence, or obligation) ; remission of a sin or 
penance. 

c 1357 Lay Folks Catech. (MS. T.) 345 At thair bother assent 
for to lyve samen Withouten ony lousyng to thair life lastes. 
1526 Filgr. Perf.fN. deW. 1531)226 This power of bynd- 
yng & losynge of synne, is deriuyed from y" apostles to y> 
mynysters of Christes chirche. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
505 What is the remission [of sins] itself, or the loosing of 
that obligation? 1686 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747.1 III. 462 
The Pardon or Remission of Sins, .consists in the loosing 
of sinful Men from that Obligation to eternal Punishment. 
1871 Si'ROTT Sc. Liturgies fas. VI (igoi) Notes 151 This 
has always been regarded as a notable example of binding 
and loosing by the minister. 

+ 4 . The action of weighing anchor or setting 
free the moorings of a ship; getting under weigh. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 11, 54 Vpon the second day after our 
loosing from Clissa, we arriued at Ragusa. 

f 5. The action of letting-go the drawn string 
of a bow. Obs. 

c 1400 Laud Troy -Ik. 7797 [He] drow an Arwe vp to 
the vale; And as he was In his losyng, Dioinedes..to 
him rode, Ar euere arwe fro him glode. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 107 What handlyng is proper to the Instru- 
mentes? Standynge, nockyng, drawyng, holdyng, lowsing, 
wherby commeth fayre shotynge. 1612 Selden in Dray- 
ton's Poly-olb. xvii. Notes 268 His death by an infortunate 
loosing at a deer out of one Walter Tirrel’s hand. 

6 . A sum of money paid on the completion of a 
contract or obligation. 

1889 W. Marckoft Ups Downs to On my coming to be 
21 years of age there must be a loosing paid of one guinea. 

7. Sc. Law. A release. 

1495 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 481/2 If ther shall fortune a 
revonable consideracion or consideracions to be upon the 
making of the said Leasses, for lossyng of the same. 1564- 
[65J Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 317 Providing ahvayis that 
the lowsing of the said arreistment . . sail na wyise be hurt- 
ful. 1798 Monthly Mag. VI. 176 (Scots Law Phrases) A 
Loosing of Arrestment, a Writ to discharge such attach- 
ment, which issues of course on the debtor giving security 
for payment of the debt. 

8. Comb. : loosing-place Sc. [cf. Lossing], a 
place for unloading vessels (fobs.') ; loosing-time, 
the time of release from work (dial.). 

1805 Forsyth Beauties Sco/l. 1 1 1. 35 T he bottom or tail .. of 
this bank.. as a loosing place, experienced mariners prefer 
to any other harbour in the frith. 1824 Scorr St. Rattan's 
xv. Looking at their watches .. lest they should work for 
their master half an instant after loosing-time. 

Loosing, ppl. a. [f. Louse v. +■ -ing 2 .] Re- 
laxing; laxative. 

1665 Sir J. Lauder (Fountainh.) Jml. (S. H. S.) 43 In 
my experience I fand it very loosing, for before I was weill 
accoustened wt it, if I chanced to sup any tyme any quantity 
of the pottage, I was sure of 2 or 3 stools afternoon wt it 

Loosing 1 , obs. form of Lozenge. 

Loosish. (lw’sij), a. [f. Loosed. + -ish.] Some- 
what loose. 

1824-9 Candor I mag. Couv. Wks. 1846 I. 46 A loosish man 
and slippery in foul proclivities. 1853 G. J. Caylf.y Las 
Alforjas II. 202 Eruptive hills with loosish sandy slopes. 

Loosome, Sc. lorm of Lovesome. 

Loot (lwt), sb. 1 Also 7 lute. A name applied 
in the Cheshire and Staffordshire salt-works to the 
ladle used to remove the scum from the brine-pan. 

1669 W. Jackson in Phil. Trans. IV. 1065 This bloudy 
brine at the first boyling of the Panti, brings up a scumm, 
which they are careful to take off with a Skimmer, made 
with a woodden handle thrust through a long square of 
Wainscot-board, twice as bigg as a good square trencher : 
this they call a Loot. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 94. 1880 

C. H. Poole Staffordsh. Gloss., Loot, a brine ladle. 

Loot (lwt), sb . 2 [a. Hindi lilt , according to 
some scholars repr. Skr. lotra, lop 'tra booty, spoil, 
f. the root litp — nip to break ; others refer it 
to Skr. hint to rob.] Goods (esp. articles of con- 
siderable value) taken from an enemy, a captured 
city, etc. in time of war; also, in wider sense, 
something taken by force or with violence ; booty, 
plunder, spoil ; now sometimes transf, illicit 
gains, ‘ pillage ’ (e. g. by a public servant). Also, 
the action or process of looting. 

[1788 Indian Vocab. (Y.), Loot, plunder, pillage.] 1839 
Rlackw. Mag. XLV. 104 He always found the talismanic 
gathering-word Loot (plunder), a sufficient bond of union 
in any part of India. 1858-9 Russell Diary India 11860) 
II. xvii. 340 Why, the race [of camp followers] is suckled on 
loot, fed on theft, swaddled in plunder, and weaned on 
robbery.' i860 Hook Lives Alps. (1862) II. vii. 505 The 
boises in the archbishop’s stables the murderers appro- 
priated as their own fee,— or, as we should now say, as loot. 
*876 Blackvu. Mag. CXIX. 115/1 Public servants [inTurkey] 
have vied with one another in a system of universal loot. 


Loot (bit), v. [f. Loot jA' 2 ] a. Irons. To 
plunder, sack (a city, building), b. To carry off 
as loot or booty, c. absol. 

a. 1845 W. H. Smith in Colburn’s United Service Mag. 

II. 10 He has attacked and looted several villages under 
our protection. 1861 Gkesley Sophron § N. 135 The sum- 
mer palace of the Emperor . . has been . . unceremoniously 
looted. 1889 Jessofp Coming of Friars ii. 99 A gang of 
fellows . . seems to have looted the manors of Dunton and 
Mileham. 

b. 1847 Li>. Malmesbury in Mem. Ex-minister (1884) I. 
192 Went to see Marshal Soult’s pictures which he looted 
in Spain. 1858 K. Young Diary (1901) App. D. 328 My Sirdar- 
bearer who .. looted all my traps, i860 Dickens Uncomm. 
Trav. xiv, A place of temporary security for the plunder 
‘looted’ by laundresses fsvr. of Inns of Court chambers]. 
1887 Daily News 18 July 5/4 The dervishes are reported to 
be looting cattle and grain. 

C. 1842 [implied in Looting vbl. 4/1.]. 1859 Times 30 May 
10/4 He who ‘ loots ’ is almost sure to make acquaintance 
with the * haslinger 1878 R. Tayler in N. A mer. Rev. 
CXXVI, 243 The gentle ‘Tigers’ [soldiers] were looting 
right merrily, diving in and out of wagons with the activity 
of rabbits in a warren. 

Hence Locrted ppl. a. 

1897 Daily Nevus 24 Mar. 7/6 All the looted cattle and 
women were recaptured. 

Loot, var. Lots lotus, Loth ; obs. Sc. f. Loot. 
Loot, Sc. pa. t. of Let v . 1 
Lootable (lw'tabT), a. rare~ l . [f. Loot v. 
+ -able.] That may be looted or taken as loot. 
1885 Ch. Times 30 Jan. 75/3 The amount of lootable in- 
come would be a very different matter. 

Lootah. : see Lota(h. 

Loote, obs. form of Lot, Lota(h. 

Looter (l«*iax). [f. Loot v. + -eh L] One who 

loots. 

1858-9 Russell Diary India (i860) II. xvii. 340 Those 
insatiable ‘looters’ — men, women, and children, all are at 
it. 1872 Daily News 19 Aug., Those begging gentlemen 
who inarch at the tail of political parties Tike the looters 
behind armies. 

Loothfe, loo]), obs. forms of Loath a. 

I! Lootie (lw’ti). Anglo-Ind. Also 8 loueh.ee, 
9 lufcee. [Hindi lull, f. hit Loot sb. 1 ] In pi. 
A term applied, in India, to a body of native ir- 
regulars whose chief object in warlare was plunder. 
In wider sense, a band of marauders or robbers. 
Also rarely in sing., one of such a band or gang. 
Hence Lootie-wallah [Hindi liitnvdla : see 
Wallah], a member of a gang of looiies. 

1757 Orme Hist. Milit. Trans. (1778) II. vii. 129 A body 
of their Louchees, or plunderers, who are armed with clubs 
. .attacked the houses of the natives. 1782 I, Munro Narr. 
Mil. Operat. Coromandel Coast (1789) 295 Even the rascally 
Lootywallahs, or Misorian hussars . . now pressed upon our 
flanks and rear. 1791 Genii. Mag. LXI. 77/1 These irregu- 
lars of the enemy [in the East Indies], distinguished by the 
name of Looties, continued their depredations. 1800 T. T. 
Robakts Indian Gloss., Lootywal/a, see Looties. 1802 C. 
James Milit. Did., Lootyvuallow, Ind., a term of the same 
import as Looties. 1827 Scott Surg. Dan. xii, I will find 
the dagger of a Lootie which shall reach thee, wert thou 
sheltered under the folds of the Nawaub’s garment. 1876 
Grant Hist. India I. lv. 279/1. 1884 W. L. Whipple in 

Bib, Soc. Rec. Sept. 131 (Stanf.) A noted lutee, or rogue. 

Looting (I» tii)), vbl. sb. [f. Loot v. + -ing '.] 
The action of the vb. Loot. Also aitrib. 

1843 Ld. Ellknborough Let. 17 May in Indian Admznislr. 
(1874) 194 The plunderers are beaten whenever they are 
caught, but there is a good deal of burning and 1 looting ' as 
they call it. 1859 M. Thomson Story Cawnpore iii. 48 For 
downright looting commend me to the hirsute Sikh. 1862 
L. Ouphant Earl Elgin's Mission China 1. 135, I observed, 
in the suburb large louiing parties, composed of Chinese 
blackguards, ransacking the houses. 

t Loove, love. Obs. rare. [repr. OE. Id/: see 
Lave .sA] Relict, widow. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI IT. 75 Henry. . 3af hym to 
wyf Constauns contas of Bretayne, pe loove \v.r. wydowe, 
L. relict ami of bis sone Gaufred. Ibid. 173 Constans, Gef- 
fray his love [v.r. loove, L. reticta}. 1492 Ckurckm, Acc. 
St. Dnnstans, Canlerb. in Kentish Gloss, s. v. Love, Item 
payde for the buryng of Ellerygge’s loue . . iiij'. 1514 MS. 
Acc. St. fohn’s Hosp.,Canterb., Rec. off Pett’s loove wyth 
owt west gaat ij d. 1557 Will J no Shoo, Item I give to 
Counstables love xx' 1 to Steres love xx A . 

Loover, obs. form of Louvke. 

Looves, -ys, obs. pi. of Loaf sb 1 
| Loovesum, obs. form of Lovesome. 
Loo-warm, variant of Lew-wabm. 

Loowe, obs. form of Low. 

Looz, variant of Lose sb. Obs., praise. 

+ Lop (Vp), sb . 1 Obs. Forms: 1, 5 loppe, 
7- lop. [OE. loppe wk. fem., of obscure origin. 
Cf. Lob j^.i] A spider. 

c 888 K. HLlfred Booth, xvi. 5 i je furjnim J> eos lytle 
loppe hine [w. man] hwilum deadne ^edeju ciooo M . lfric 
Glass, in Wr.-Wiilcker 121/27 Loppe, fleonde n.uiddre, uel 
attorcoppe. c 1391 Chaucer Astral. 1. § 3 Shapen in manere 
of a net or of a webbe of a loppe. Ibid. % 19 From this 
senyth. .ther come amanerkrokede strikes like to the clawes 
of a loppe. c 1400 Ragman Roll 72 in Hazlitt E. P. P. 
I. 72 Ye lade longe sydyde as a loppe. 

Lop (lpp), rL- Now dial. [prob. a. ON. *hloppa 
wk. lem. (Sw. loppa, Da. loppe), l. root of hlgupa 
(hlcmpa) to Leap.] A flea. 

C1460 Towneley Myst. viii, 306 Grete loppys ouer all )us 
land thay fly [sc. the plague of ‘ flies ’]. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. D vij b, After this Boor shall come a lambe that shall 
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haue feet ofleed an hede of bras an hert of a loppe. 1597 
G. Harvey Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) 1 II. 43 But 
see, what, art thou heere ? lupus infabula, a lop in a chaine? 
1662 Rump Songs 1. 192 Lay-interlining Clergy, a device 
That’s nick-name to the stuff call’d Lops and Lice. 1674 Ray 
N. C. IVords 31 Lops and Lice, used in the South, i. e. 
Fleas and Lice. 1755 in Johnson. 1787 Grose Provine. 
Gloss., Lop, a flea. N. 1863 Robson Bards of Tyne 237 
'l’he sheets lily-whice, though aw says it mysel ' ; Slaw flai lin’, 
nee lops there to touch us. 1877 in N. IV. Line. Gloss, 

Lop (Vp), sbA Also 5-8 loppe, (7 lope), 6-7 
lopp. [Commonly supposed to be f. Lop v. 1 , but 
more probably the source of that word. Senses 
2 and 3, however, are from the vb. 

The etymology is obscure. An OE. *lopp would represent 
a pre-Teut. type *lupuo- ‘ what is stripped off’, f. root * lup- 
(see Leaf sb .) ; but the word does not appear before the 
15th c., and is not found in other Teut. dialects. Cf. Norw. 
dial, loppa v., to pluck, snatch, lopa, loptia (of bark) to be 
loosened by moisture.] 

1 . The smaller branches and twigs of trees, such 
as are not measured for timber ; faggot-wood, lop- 
pings. Also, a branch lopped off. Phr. lop and 
top , lop and crop. 

c 1420 Ballad, on Hash. vl. 45 And stones yf thee lacketh, 
this is boote : Sarment, or stre, or loppe [L. vet quibuscuu . 
que Ttirgultis) in hit be graued. 1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 
547/1 The Loppes and Croppes of Woode, failed withynne 
our fry th of Leycestre. 1532 Dial, on Laws Eng. II. lv. 153 b, 
What thynke they if a man sell the loppes of his woode, 
whether any tythe ought there to be payd ? 1573 Tusser 
JHnsb. xxxiii. (1878) 73 Let lop be shorne that hindreth. 
corne. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1, ii. g6 We take From 
euery tree, lop, burke, and part o’ th’ timber. 1651 G. W. 
tr . Cowets Inst, 265 Where any one is killed, with the fall 
of an Arme or Lopp of a Tree . . after warning given by the 
parties who are. .lopping. 1669 Woklidge Syst,Agric.{ 16S1} 
92 A certain gentleman .. obtained a parcel of Elm-trees 
lops and tops. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon [506], Lops of Trees 
above twenty years Growth pay no Tithes. 1774 T. West 
A ntiq. Furness (1805) 228 Anye kind of underwoods, topps, 
loppes, croppes, or other woods. 1805 7 'ians. Soc. Arts 
XXII 1. 135, I also considered the value of the tops and 
lop, or trimmings of the trees. 1819 W. Faux Mem. Days 
Amer. (1825) 176 What [trees] are cut down, together with 
the lop, are rolled by levers into heaps and burnt, 1826 
Cobbett liur. Rides (1885) II. 238 What is the price of this 
load of timber? .. taking in lop, top and bark .. ten pounds 
a load at least. 1842 Brands Diet. Sci. etc., s.v. Lopping, 
When timber trees are sold the purchaser bargains to take 
them either will) or without the lop and crop. 1862 T. L. 
Peacock Mem. Shelley Wks. 1875 III. 448 The gardener 
had cut it [*r. a holly-tree] up into a bare pole, selling the 
lop for Christmas decorations. 1892 Titties 24 Oct. 3/1 Cord 
wood is the smaller limbs of oak, the lop and top of the 
branches when the trees are felled. 

fig, 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 57 Ah, foolish old 
man ! . . Now thy selfe hast lost both lopp and topp, Als my 
budding biauneh thou wouldest cropp. <11641 Bp. Moun- 
tagu Acts Cf Mon. (1642) 94 Lop and top, hip and thigh, 
bough and branch, root and stemme, all and singular should 
be eradicated, c 1645 Howell Lett. I. v. xxvii, They three 
[ic. Italian, French, and Spanish] Are only lops cut from 
the Latian tree. 

1 2 . A lopped tree or the lopped part of a tree. 
Obs. rare. 

a 1640 Sir W. Jones Rep. (1675) 280 They must . . not cut 
the Loppes flat, so that the water may stand on them, and 
rot them. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 371. 
105 Hee pruneth every year, that new branches may spring 
from the Lope, or pruned tree. 

+ 3 . The action or piocess of lopping a tree or 
its boughs. Obs. 

1576 Turbekv. Venerie 198 What loads of liaye, what 
grasse for bief, what store of wood for loppe. a 1600 
Hooker Red. Pol. vu. i. § 2 It hath not seemed expedient 
to offer the edge of the axe unto all three boughs at once, 
but rather to. "strike at the weakest first, making show that 
the lop of that one shall draw the more abundance of sap 
to the other two. 

4 . Comb . : lop-limbed a., having one or more 
limbs cut off ; lop-stiek (1 Canadian ), a tree which 
has had its branches lopped and the name of the 
lopper cut in its trunk (see quot.) ; lop-wood, 
branches, etc. lopped from a tree. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias v ii. xii, The *lop-!imbed cap- 
tain would have gone raving mad at it. 1892 W. Pike 
North. Canada 209 Often on the lonely waterways of the 
Northern country one sees a *lop-stick showing far ahead 
on the bank, and reads a name celebrated in the annals of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company or in the history of Arctic 
exploration. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. 75 
They affoid both much ’Lop-wood and Fruit. 1794 T, 
Stonb Ag‘ic. Sum. Line. (1800) 115 [Trees] which will 
consequently produce most bark, and top or lop-wood. 1888 
Academy 4 Feb. 71/1 The curious customs of Mop-wood’ 
or privileges of cutting fuel from pollards at certain seasons 
of the year. 

+ Lop, sbf Obs. rare. [Related to Lop v 2 , 
expressing the notion of something hanging loose. 
Cf. Lap sb. 1 . Lob sb. 2 ] A lobe (of the liver). 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 342 The land Frogs of Toads kind, 
have one lop or lappet of the Liver, which Ants will not touch, 
+ Lop, sbP Tanning. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Lob sbp 5.] The infusion of bark and ooze 
used in tanning leather. (Cf. Lopping vbl. sb. 3 ) 

1773 Encycl. Brit. III. 886/2 The bark should be rounder 
beat, and more given to the lop, for large .hides than small 
ones ; and consequently larger leather should lie longer in 
the lop. 

Lop (lpp), sifi Naut. [Onomatopoeic (con- 
nected with Lop vfi). Cf. Lap sb.' 1 , v.'] A state 
of the sea in which the waves are short and lumpy. 
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1829 Cot, Hawker Diary (.1 893) I. 360 There was too much 
‘lop 1838 Ibid. II. 153 The wigeon ..were always on a 
‘top of the sea’. 1847 Ulustr. Lond. News xo July 18/2 
There being a ‘lop' on, the boat lurched to windward. 
*899 F. T. Bullen Way Navy 38 Quite a ‘lop’ of a sea 
gets up, but these battleships take no heed of it. 

Lop (lppj, sb? [Short for lop-rabbit : see Lop v. 2 ] 
A variety of rabbit with long drooping ears. Also 
with word prefixed, as full-, half-, oar-lop (see 
quot. 1868), horn-lop . 

1868 Darwin Anim. <5- PI. I. iv. 107 When one parent, or 
even both, are oar-laps [jig], that is, have their ears sticking 
out at right angles, or when one parent or both are half-lops, 
that is, have only one ear dependent, there is nearly as good 
a chance of the progeny having both ears full-lop, as if both 
parents had been thus characterized. But I am informed, 
tf both parents have upright ears, there is hardly a chance 
of a full-lop. 1877 C. Rayson Rabbits xiii. 70 In rearing 
lops, little divergence need be made from the usual mode 
adopted. 1884 R. O. Edwards Rabbits vii. 54 It is very 
difficult to arrive at whether or not the drooping of the ears 
of the Lop is natural. Ibid. 55 Oar Lops, Half Lops, and 
Horn Lops, are not. .to be considered anything fancy. 
Lop, sbP — lop-grass (see Lop v 2 4). 

Lop (l?p), v. 1 Also 6 loppe. [prob. f. Lop j5.3] 

1. trans. To cut off the branches, twigs, etc. : 
rarely the top or ‘ head of (a tree) ; to cut away 
the superfluous growth of, to trim. 

1519 Korman Vulg. 172 Vynes-.shuld be lopped or cut 
about the .xx. day of march. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 132 
If y° haue any trees to shrede, loppe, or croppe for the fyre 
wode. 1562 Turner Herbal it. 75 If a Date tre be topped 
or lopped it will lyue no longer after. 1620 Markham Farew. 
Husb. (1625) 160 In the moneth of December . . lop hedges 
and trees. 1667 Milton P. L. tx. 210 What we by day Lop 
overgrown, orprune, or prop, or bind, One night or two with 
wanton growth derides, Tending to wiide. 1714 Scruggs 
Courts-leet (ed. 3) 32 Whether any Copyholder.. Hath .. 
lopped or topped any Timber-Trees. 1730 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 25 f 4 A few strokes of an axe will lop a cedar. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. (1814)259 By lopping trees, 
more nourishment is supplied to the remaining parts. 

b. transf. and fig. ; esp. To cut off the head or 
limbs of (a person), f Also with away, off. 

160a Narcissus (1893) 696 My webb is spunne ; Lachesis, 
loppe thy loome. 1604 Drayton Odes xvii. 47 When our 
grandsire great, Claiming the regal seat, By many a War- 
like feate, Lop'd the French lillies. i68z 0 rwAY Venice 
Preserved 11. i, Wks. 1727 II. 290 Lop their Nobles To the 
base Roots, whence most of 'em first sprung. 1683 [see 
LorptNG vbl. ri.]. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvm. 99 A tyrant .. 
Who casts thy mangled ears and nose a prey To hungry 
dogs, and lops the man away. 1733 Revolution Politicks 
vn. 7 He would never be at Peace till he had lopped the 
Queen off shorter by the Head. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 251 
Some,. .In battle lopt away, with half their limbs, Beg bitter 
bread. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xxiv, A man in the 
malting business had tried to take up the brewer's work, 
and iop the King, and the Duke of York. 

2. To cut off (the branches, twigs, etc.) from 
a tree ; to shorten by cutting off the extremities. 
Also (now chiefly) with away, off. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. iv. 64 Superfluous branches We 
lop away, that bearing boughes may Hue. x6xx Bible Isa. 
x. 33 The Lord of hostes shall lop the bough with terrour. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc . Govt . Eng. it. xiii. 118 He lopped 
off the tops as they sprang up. 1667 Milton P. L, tv. 630 
Branches overgrown, That . . require More hands then ours 
to lop thir wanton growth. 1748 Anson's Voy. at. x. 4x5 
Their masts are made of trees, . . fashioned . . by barking 
them, and lopping off their branches. x8o8 Scott Mann. 
vi. xi, As wood-knife lops the sapling spray. 1830 Cun- 
ningham Brit. Paint . I. 221 Lop carefully away all wild or 
over-flourishing branches. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xxi. 281 
Lopping with an axe the boughs of a wild fig-tree. 1874 C, 
Geikik Life in Woods iii, 41 We had to iop off the branches. 

b. transf. and fig. ; esp. To cut off (a person’s 
limbs or head). Also in gen. sense, to cut off, reduce 
by cutting. Also with advbs. as away, down, off. 

gxs86 C’tess Pembroke Ps. i.xxvt . v, The Lord . . Who 
loppeth princes thoughts, prunes their affection. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. 1, i. 143 Alarbus limbs are lopt, And intrals 
feede the sacrifising fire.. 1591 — x Hen. VI, v. iii. 15 lie 
lop a member off, and giue it you. 1608 Heywood Rape 
Lucrece 1. ii, With bright steele Lop downe these inter- 
ponents, that withstand The passage to our throane. 1656 
Cowley Pref. to Wks. (1668) B iij b, Shakspear, Fletcher, 
Johnson, and many others ; part of whose Poems I should 
take the boldness to prune and lop away. 1714 J. Macky 
Journ. Eng. (1724) II. v. 77 The Keeper.. not tube absent 
, . on Pain of 20 Shillings to be lopped off from his Salary. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xxn. 240 Thee first the sword shall slay, 
Then lop thy whole posterity away. 173a — Ess, Man it. 
49. Expunge the whole, or Iop th’ excrescent parts Of all our 
Vices have created Arts. 1775 De Lolme Eng. Const. 1. 
¥1.(1784 67 In their endeavours to lop off the despotic power. 
1809 Crabbe Tales 74 The worthy George must now a 
cripple be ; His leg was lopp'd. 1846 Landor Imag.Conv., 
Southey 4 Landor Wks. 1846 II. 67, 1 would lop off the 
whole from ‘Spirits of purest light' v. 663, to 831, 1864 
Hawthorne Grimshawe xx. (1891) 265 It will not lop off 
any part of your visit to me. 

o. absol. or intr. Also fig. 

1588 Shaks, Tit. A, a, iv. 17 What sterne vngentle hands 
Hath lopt, and hew'd, and made thy body bare Of her two 
branches. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 11847) 189 One 
plowing, another harrowing, another sowing, and lopping, 
1651 [see Lop sbp 1], 1856 Miss Winkworth Life Tauter 
tx. (1857) 249 They leave the roots of vice and evil disposi- 
tions alive tn the heart, and hew and lop at poor nature, 
and thereby destroy this noble vineyard. 

+ 4. trans. ‘ To cut partly off and bend down ; as 
to lop the trees or saplings of a hedge’. Obs (?or 
some error). *8a8 in Webster; and in later Diets. 


Lop (lpp), v . 2 [Peril, of onomatopoeic origin ; 
cf. Lob v., which is closely akin in sense ; also 
Lap sbl\ 

1. intr. To hang loosely or limply ; to droop ; 
to flop or sway , limply about. Also To lop out ; 
to protrude in an ungraceful or lop-sided manner. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxiii, 123 Nine or ten yellow 
floures . . hanging lopping downewardes. 1854 Blackvo. 
Mag. LXXV. 524 Three exterior walls encompass it, and 
an eccentric work lops out at either side. 1874 T. Hardy 
Far fr. Madding Crowd II. xx. 230 These [sheep] filed in 
about nine o'clock, their vermiculated horns lopping grace- 
fully on each side of their cheeks. 1882 Century Mag. 
XXIII. 652 The senora tried to brace up triumphantly, 
but could only lop about in her saddle. 1892 H arper's Mag. 
June 17/1 His under jaw lopped, and his brow contracted. 

1892 Temple Bar Jan. 36 Her. .figure was rather disguised 
than set off by garments that fell lopping round her. 

b. trans. To droop (the ears). 

1828 Webster s.v., A horse lops his ears. 1864 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. XXV. 11. 556 The animals . . do not lop their 
ears, nor droop their heads. 

2. intr. To move iu a slouching manner; to 
‘hang about’ idly. Also to lop about. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops <$• Hipp. ,18781 122 To take the 
vewe this boyish clowne dyd noshing aye. appall, .'. But 
loppeth to the vpper end, his cap vpon his head. . 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. viii, She .. cried about it, she 
did, and lopped round, as if she'd lost every friend she had. 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. x. (1883) 74 Some 
debauched, idle fellow who lies and lops about all day. 

3. With mixture of the sense of Lope v. : To 
move with short irregular bounds. 

1895 K. Grahame Gold. Age 102 The staidest of the rabbits 
was lopping demurely about the grass. 1902 Cornish Natu- 
ralist Thames 91 Lopping easily along, a fox crosses 
through the teazles. 

4. comb. : lop-eaves, eaves which hang down at 
the sides; lop-grass (also simply lop) dial., Bromus 
mollis (cf. lob grass, Lob sb. 2 6 ) ; lop-rabbit (see 
Lop sb. 7). Also Lop-ear, Lop-eared. 

x88o Scribner's Mag. Feb, 491 A most picturesque old 
dwelling, with low “lop-eaves, c 1832 Glouc. Farm Rep. 
T4 in Husbandry (L. U. K 1840)111, All the seeds of grass, 
“lop-grass, and other seeds, which come up amongst the 
barley. 1883 in Hampsh. Gloss. 1886 Britten & Holland 
Flant-n., Lob, or Lop Grass. Bromus mollis.. .It is some- 
times called simply. Lop. 1884 R. O. Edwards Rabbits vii. 
52 The *Lop Rabbit. 

Lop (Vp), vf [Cf. Lop 1 A 6 ] intr. Of water : 
To break in short lumpy waves Cf. Lopping ppl. af 
1897 Westnt. Gaz. 24 Aug. 7/2 The bow is being canvassed 
over to prevent, as much as possible, the water lopping in. 

Lop (lf>p), vS dial. Also 6 loppe. [Cogn. w. 
ON. hi gup [klaup) coagulation, hhpypa to curdle.] 
intr. To curdle. (Cf. Lopper v. i.j 

*570 Levins Manip. 169/16 To Loppe as milk, coagulare. 

1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Lop , to curdle, applied to milk 
that curdles without the application of an acid. 

Lope (}o p), sb. [A dialectal var. of Loup sb. 
a. ON . hlgup ; see Leap sb. [ Some of the usesmay 
be from Du. loop , which is etymologically iden- 
tical, and others are prob. from the Eng. vb.] 

*j*l. —Leap sb. 1 in various senses. Obs. 

14.. V. Eng. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig’s Archiv 
LXXXII. 402/47 He ordeyned J>at ech man )>at prest.wolde 
be scholde vndirfong j>e ordres fro gre to gre; wit-oute 
lope & defaute. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 3456 He 
at a lope was at hir, and hir kist. c 1440 (Japgrave Life St. 
Kath. ii. 223 Tyme goth fast, it is full lyght of lope. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 220/2 A Lope, saltus. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 51 Quhaivfor, ony Lope thocht wondtr- 
ful, is . . commounlie called the Salmont lope. 1662 Cot- 
grave Wits Interpreter (ed. 2) 323 He makes no more to 
run on a rope, Then a Puritan does of a Bishop or Pope. 
And comes down with a vengeance at one single lope. 
<*1734 North Exam, y tr. viii. § 47 (1740) 618, I cannot do 
the Author Justice., without taking a large Lope, over the 
next Reign, into that which followed. 

2. A long bounding stride. (Said chiefly of the 
gait of animals.) 

1846 T. B. Thorpe Backwoods 13 [The mustang pony] 
goes rollicking ahead, with the eternal lope .. a mixture of 
two or three gaits, as easy as the motions of a cradle. 1889 
R. Kipling Fr. Sea to Sea (1900) I, xx. 430 The Jap soldier 
..doubles with the easy lope of the 'rickshaw coolie. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunbounet 310 At his usual swift wolfs 
lope he was out of sight, .speedily. 

0 . Comb. : lope-way (see quots.). 

1736 Pegge Kenticisms (E. D. S.), Lope-way , a private 
footpath, 1791 Gentt. Mag. LXI. it. 928 A lope-way in 

Kent is now a short or quick way or bridle- way. 

Lope (D u p)» v - Also 7-8 loap(e. [A dial, 
var. of Loup a. ON. htyupa ; see Leap ».] 

1. intr. To leap, jump, spring. Also with about. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 220/2 To Lope, satire, sal! arc. , 1529 
Lyndesay Complaynt 251 And go, all, to the hie boirdall : 
Thare may we lope at lyberde, Withoutcin ony grauitie. 1549 
Cmnpl, Scot, xvii, 151 Buciphal the grit horse ofallexander.. 
syne tholithym to lope onhym. 1581 N.Wood.es Conflict Con- 
sa'encem.iv.Dii} b, Ingude feth sir, this newis (legal- me lope. 

1623 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy tv. i. (1653) He 
that loapes on the Ropes, shew me such an other wench. 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 62 Not by such large strides 
as he made in getting money, and loping into preferments. 
a 1734 —Exam. 1. it. § 82 (1740) 73 It is plain, his Malice 
lopes at a Venture. 1891 Atkinson Last of Giantkillers 69 
The Staff itself leaping — or rather loping — about with a 
startling activity. 

t b. 01 the pulse ; To beat, throb. Obs. rare. 


Cf. Cornwall Dial, lopping, throbbing with pain. 
a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. P. xliv.31, I quake for feir— 
my puncis lope— I shake betuix dispair and hope. 

2. intr. To run, run away. Now only slang 
and dial, (see Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

£1572 Gascoigne Fruites Warre Iii, Yet was he forst, 
alwayes from lawes to lope. a 159a Greene jfas. I V 
(1598) A iij b, This whinyard has gard many better men to 
lope then thou. 1632 I. L. Womens Rights 146 They may 
lope ouer ditch and dale, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Let's buy a Brush, or Let's Lope, let us scour off, and 
make what shift we can to secure our selves from being 
apprehended. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Loap, ta 
run away ; he loaped down the dancers, he ran down stairs. 

3. To run with a long, bounding stride. Also with 
along, away. (Said chiefly of animals.) 

<11825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Lope , to take long strides; 
articularly with long legs. 1848 Blackw. Mag LXIV. 27 
'he larger wolves . . lope hungrily around. 1863 H. Kingsley 
A. Elliot I. 78 He. .laid his leaf-like ears back, drooped his 
tail,, .and loped, or lurked in his Walk, which means, that 
he moved the two legs which were on the same side of him 
together. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xxiv, The hares and 
rabbits loped away, innumerable. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 331/1 
The first fox., was seen loping oyer the uplands. 1893 
Spectator 10 June 767 A regular Hindostanee carrier, .will 
..lope along over a hundred miles in. twenty-four hours. 
1897 G. Bahtram People of Clopton viii. 233 Carter walked 
at a great pace, and we had to lope now and then to keep 
up with him. 1899 Daily News 6 Nov. 5/4 A Boer pony 
. . hardly knows how to gallop or trot, but goes loping along 
in a leisurely, monotonous way. 

b. causative. To make to run with a long, 
bounding stride. 

1885 T. Roosevelt Hunting Trips viii. 261 For seven or 
eight miles we loped our jaded horses along at a brisk pace. 

Lop-ear (Ip'plia'i), sb. (and a.) [Low. 2 ] 

1. pi. Kars that droop or hang down. 

1692 Land. Gaz. No. 2805/4 A plain strong bay Gelding, 

. .a Blase in his Face, Lop-ears. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia 
xxi. 258 The faithful Bran, whose lop-ears and heavy jaws, 
unique in that land of prick-ears and fox-noses, formed the 
absorbing subject of conversation. 

2. A variety of rabbit with long drooping ears: 
see Lop sb . 7 Also attrib. 

1877 C. Rayson Rabbits xiii. 67 The Lop-ear. 1884 R. O. 
Edwards Rabbits vii. 52 The Lop-ear has often been 
termed the Prince of all rabbits. 1901/ Ian Maclaren 1 
Yng. Barbarians iv. 92 ‘ Did ye say rabbits?’ ‘ Lop-ears 
said Nestie., .‘Lop-ear rabbits, and he feeds them himself.’ 

Lop-eared (V'ppvid), a. Also 7 lap-, [f. 
Lop v. 2 + -ed 2 .] 

1. Of an animal : Having ears which lop or hang 
loosely downwards. 

1687 Mtege Gt. Fr. Diet. ir. s.v. Lap, Lap-eared, gtii a 
les Oreilles pendantes. 1692 Land. Gaz. No. 2801/4 An 
Iron grey Horse, lop Ear’d. 1724 Ibid. No. 6294/3 Stolen, 
. .a. . Gelding, . .a little Lop-Ear d. 1859 J ephsqn Brittany 
v. 55 They [pigs] are long-legged, hump-backed, . .lop-eared. 
1868 Darwin Anim. <$• Ft. I. iv. 106 English lop-eared 
rabbits. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe x, 250 The queer 
lop-eared sheep. 

f 2 . [Confused with Lop v. 1 ~\ = Crop-eared 2. 
1798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. III. 26 The strait- 
laced lop-eared puritans of the United States. 

t Lo'peholt. Obs. rare. [App. formed after 
Lopesronce'; the second part may be Du. holte 
hollow, hole.] A place of refuge. 

1616 J. Lane Cont, Sqr.’s T. iv. 424 Yet so, as theire 
seavn mountes bee mand all waies, to serve for lopeholtes on 
contrarie sayes. Ibid. ix. 224 Algarsif, Horbell, Leifurcke, 
Gnartolite, retierd eake to theire lopeholt [i63olopesconce], 
fortifite. 

t Lo’peman. Obs, rare. [a. Du. loopman 
(obs.), 1 loopen to run + man Man iA] A runner. 
<*1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. m. iv, What a stile is 
this ? Methinks it goes like a Duchy lope-man. 

Loper (loiupsi). [f. Lope v. -t- -er b] 
j- i. A leaper, dancer, Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 220/2 A Loper, saltator, saltatrix. 

2. Ropemaking. A swivel upon which yarns are 
hooked at one end while being twisted into cordage. 
[Perh. another word, a. Du. looper runner.] 

1794 Rigging#,' Seamanship 55 Loper, used to lay lines, 
has two iron swivel-hooks at each end, for the line to hang 
on. 1797 Encycl. Brit, XV I. 485/1 [liope-making\ This is 
put on one of the hooks of a swivel called the loper. 

3- Cabinet-making. (See quot.) 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Cottage Archit. 302 In the second 
[bureau bookcase], the sloping flap falls down, and rests on 
two sliding pieces, technically called lopers. 

t Lo’pesfeonce. Obs. [a. Du. loopschans, f. 
loopen to run + schans Sconce.] An intrenchment. 

1624 Cart. Smith Virginia iv. 158 Such another Lope 
Skonce would 1 haue had at Onawmanient. 1630 J. Lane 
Cont. Sqr.’s T, 149 note, Algars, Orbeli, Leyfurcke, Gnarto- 
lite, retierd to their lopeskonces fortify te. 

+ Lo pe-staff. Obs. Also 7 loape-. PI. lope- 
staves. [f. Lope v. + Staff.] A pole used for 
leaping dykes, etc. in the Kens and Low Countries. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. xliii, Such as in fens and 
marsh-lands us’d to trade, The doubtful fords and passages 
to try. With stilts and lope-staves that do aptliest wade. 
16 n Cotgr. s. v. Bout, Baston a deux bouts, a quarter- 
staffe ; or, a Lope-stafte, wherewith Low-countrey men leape 
ditches. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. ty Commw. 1. 27 Tis 
usuall for the Bores of Holland, some with firelocks, and 
some with Loapestaves, to make out parties of foot to goe 
a-bootehaling. 1654 E. Johnson Wond. worig. Prmnd, 20 
The Ditch. .was so wide, that they could not leap over with 
a lope-staffe. 




LOPEZ-ROOT. 

Lopes-root (IffR'pezirwh). [ = Mod.L. radix 
lopziana ; orig. applied to the root of an East 
African species of the same genus, discovered by 
Juan Lopez Pinheiro (see Redi Esper. Cose Nat., 
167 1 J 3 i'i le root an East Indian plant, 2'oddalia 
aculeata, used as a remedy for diarrhoea. 

1791 W. Lewis Mat. Med. (ed. 4) II. Index Eng. Names, 
Lopez root. 1822 Good Study Med. I. 237 The iopez-root 
( lope.zia Mexicand) [.this is a mistake] which by Gaubius 
was preferred to the simarouba. 1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Lopez , name given to the root of an unknown tree growing, 
it is said, at Goa. 

t Lop-heavy, ct. Ohs. ff. Lop v, 2 + Heavy a. 
Cf. top-heavy, j Heavy with a weight which causes 
lopping, hanging down, or drooping. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. v. 29 We doe but creepe 
vppon the Earth, or rather be so ioppeheauie [F. sipesans\ 
that wee sinke still downeward. 1602 ’Warner Alb. Eng. 
x. liv. (1612) 242 That Spanish-Iewish Atheist, and Lop- 
heauie-headed Leach, . . fowle Lopas, we impeach, a 165 3 
Bkome Queene's Exch. 11. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 478 It is indeed 
a divelish Lopheavy Bell. I would the Churchwarden that 
Should have mended it.. were Hang'd in's place, a 1722 
Lisi.e Husb. (1757) 180 When they [sy. ears of wheat] are 
in shock, they spread and lay over, being lop-heavy. 

JjOpliilie (ldWain, Idn-fin). Chem. Also -in. [F. 
lophine (Laurent 1844), of unexplained formation : 
see -ine.] An organic base, a derivative of alde- 
hyde, obtained by heating amarine. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1838 Bournes' Client, (ed. 7) 
611 Amarine i Benzoline). Strongly heated in a retort it 
decomposes with production of ammonia,, .and a new body 
pyrobeuzoline or lophine. _ 1888 Morley & Muir Watts' 
Diet. Chem. I. 474/2 Lophine C21H16N2. 

LopModoa (Dfei'i%n). Pahv.ont. [f. Gr. 
Xocptov, dim. of \ 6 <j>os crest + oSovt-, bSovs tooth, 
after mastodon , etc.] A genus of fossil mammals 
of the Eocene period, the typical genus of the 
Lophiodoiilidio ; a fossil mammal of this genus. 

1833 Lyexl Priuc. Geot. III. 221 Cuvier also mentions the 
remains of a species of lophiodon as occurring among the 
hones in the Upper Val d’Arno. 1836 Buckland Geot. ff 
Min. I. 82 The Lophiodon is .. allied most nearly to the 
tapir and rhinoceros, and, in some respects, to the hippo- 
potamus. 1864 Owen Power of God 50 To match theeoceue 
lophiodon we fetch the tapir from South America. 

IiOplliodout (ldu-titfdpnt), a. and sb. [See prec.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to or resembling the lophio- 
don ; belonging to the family Lophiodontidiv. 

1864 in Webster (citing Dana). 1873 Flower in Proc. 
Roy. Instit. (18751 VII. 100 Another offset from the ancient 
Lophiodont stock, .constitutes the family Tapir idle. 

33. sb. An animal of the family Lophiodontidne.. 
1873 Flower in Proc. Roy. Instit. (1875) VII. 99 These 
Lophiodonts po-sess a dental character which distinguishes 
them from all other Permodactyles. 

Hence Xnopliiodomtine, Dophiodontoid adjs., 
~ Lophiodont a. XopModo-ntous a., ‘having 
hairy or bristly teeth’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 

1887 E. D. Cope in A vier. Nat. XXL 994 It is impossible 
to separate the Hyracotheriine sub- family as a family from 
the Lophiodontine. 1890 Century Diet., Lofhiodantoid. 

Lophioid (ldu-lioid), a. and sb. Ichthyol. [f. 
mod.L. Lopki-us (app. f. Gr. Xopos or Xopia mane, 
back-fin of fishes) + -onx] a. adj. Pertaining to 
the family Lophiidx, of which the typical genus is 
Lophius , represented by the Angler or lrishing-frog. 
b. sb. A lophioid fish. 

1834 Owen in Circ. Sci. (C1865) II. 56/1 Certain lophioid 
fishes.. are enabled to hop after the.. tide. 1859-62 Sir 
J. Richardson etc. Mns. Nat. Hist. (1868) II. 134 The 
skeletons of the Lophioids are fibrous. 1883 Rep. Copepoda 
coll. 1873-6 in Challenger Rep. VIII. 137 The curious 
Lophioid genus Ceratias. 

Xnophlostomate (lFnfip'st(5rn<?t), a. Bot. and 
Zool. [f. Gr. Xopio-v crest + oropa mouth + 
-ate 2 .] Plaving a crested mouth or aperture. 

1862 in Cooke Man. Bot. Terms. 1889 in Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 

ItOpllO- (I iw - 0 , lofp), before a vowel loph-, 
comb. f. of Gr. A< 5 t/>os crest, in many scientific words, 
as liopltoce-rcal a. [Gr. teep/cos tail] (see quot). 
liophoceToy, the lophocercal stage of develop- 
ment of the fin-system of Ichthyopsida. I.oph.0- 
derm (Jdh'fd'd sum) [Gr. bepp a skin], a crested or 
spiny back. Aopliodont (l<?uT</dpnt) a. and sb. 
[Gr. odour-, boons tooth], ( a ) adj., characterized by 
having transverse or longitudinal ridges on the 
crowns of the molar teeth ; ( b ) sb., an animal with 
this kind of dentition. j| Lophopoda (-p-pdda) [Gr. 
iroS-, vo vs foot], sb.pl., the fresh-water Polyzoa, 
which have a horseshoe-shaped lophophore. Lo- 
pliosteon {-p-sttyn) [Gr. oareov bone], the median 
bone, including the keel, of the sternum of a 
carinate bird. 

1883 J. A, Ryder in Amer. Nat. XIX. 92 * Lophocercy. — 
The second stage of development of the median fin-system 
of Ichthyopsida is what I have called * lophocercal . .when it 
consists of continuous folds . . or exceptionally of discon- 
tinuous folds., which do not include permanent rays. Ibid. 
97 Lophocercal larva of the codfish. 1836 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXIX. 306 The thorny *lophoderme of a centronote or 
stickleback. 1834 Badham Halieut. 1x7 His [the perch’s] 
prickly lnphoderme is indeed a formidable affair. 1887 
E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest vii. 246 The subordinate 
types of *Lophodonts. Ibid. 2 47 Four types of Lophodont 
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dentition, 1880 Pascoe Zool. Class if. (ed. 2) 68 *Lophopoda. 
x 83 g Sedgwick tr. Claus' Zool. 11. (ed. 2) 78 The Lophopoda 
are mainly distinguished by the bilateral arrangement of 
the numerous tentacles on the two-armed lophophore. 1884 
Coues Key N. Amer. Birds 143 The median ossification, 
which includes the keel, is the *lophosteon. 

Lopliobranck (ldu-fdbraerjk), and sb. Ich- 
thyol. [ad. mod.L, Lophobranchii, f. Gr. A otpo-s 
crest, tuft + r Qpayxia gills.] = Lophobranchiate 

a. and sb. 

1839-62 Sir J. Richardson, etc. Mus. Nat. Hist. (1868) 
II. 157 The Lophobranchs have an osseous internal skeleton. 
1890 Century Diet., Lophobranch a. and sb. 

laopliobrancbiau (lduDbrse'gkian), a. Ich- 
thyol. [f. as prec. + -an.] = Lophobranchiate a. 

1833 Kirby Hob. If Inst. A nim. II. xxi. 392 Lopho- 
branchian Fishes. So called because their gills are not 
pectinated, but disposed in tufts. 

Loph.obraiich.iate (.ldnfobrarqkiift), a. and. 
sb. Ichthyol. [t. as prec. + -ate.] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to or having the characteristics oi the order 
Lophobranchii ; having the gills disposed in tufts. 

b. sb. A lophobranchiate fish; pi., the order 
Lophobranchii (see quot. 1S42). 

X834 M'Muktrie Cuvier's Anini. Kingd. II. 228 Lopho- 
branchiate fishes . . eminently distinguished by the gills, 
which.. are divided into small round tufts. 1842 Brands 
Diet. Sci. etc., Lophobranchiates , an order of Osseous fishes, 
comprehending thjse in which the gills are in the form of 
small tufts, and disposed in pairs along the branchial arches ; 
as in the pipe-fish and hippocamp, 1881 Seeley in Cassell's 
Nat . Hist. V. la In.. the Plectognathi and Lophobranchi- 
ates, the otolites are represented by calcareous dust. 

So liophotoramclioiis a. 

1836 J. E. Gray Karp's Catal. Lophobranchiate Fish 
Brit. Mus. Pref., Lophouranchous Fishes. 

Lophoite (ldu‘ia|3U). Min. [Named by A. 
Breithaupt, 1S41 {Loph oil), f. Gr. Xbcpo-s crest, 
cock’s-comb + -ite.] An obsolete synonym of 
prochlorite (A. H. Chester, 1896). 

1882 Dana Man. Min. (ed. 4} 319. 

Lophophore (Idwfdloaj) . [f. Gr. \o<po-s crest 4- 
-(p6p-o s bearing, (in sense 2, ad. mod.L. Lopho- 
P /torus.)'] 

1 . Zool. In Polyzoa, the oral disc at the free end 
of the polypide, bearing the tentacles. 

1850 Allman in Brit. Assoc. Kept. (1831) 307 The sort of 
disc or stage which surrounds the mouth and bears the ten- 
tacula, 1 have called Lophophore. 1833 Eng. Cycl., Nat. 
Hist. III. 861/1. 1883 A. S. Pennington Brit. Zoophytes 19. 

2 . A bird with crested crown and brilliant plum- 
age, belonging to the genus Lopkophorus of the 
family Phasianidse. [Cf. F. lophophore .] 

1883 Fortn, Rev, 1 Sept. 348 One of her diesses. .made up 
principally of the feathers of the bright-plumaged lopho- 
phore. 1884 Western Daily Press 29 May 3/7 A butterfly, 
made of the feathers of the lophophore. 

Hence abopho-phoral a., of or pertaining to a 
lophophore (sense 1). 

1890 in Century Did. ; and in other recent Diets. 

Lopliyropod (lp-fin%*d). Zool. [ad, mod.L. 
Lophyropoda neut. pi . , f. pseud o-G r. * Adi/mpor 1 hairy ’ 
(misreading of Rutpovpos bushy-tailed) + voS-, vovs 
foot.] A crustacean of the group Lophyropoda.. 

1842 Brands Diet. Sci., etc., Lophyropods, a section of 
Entomostracous Crustaceans, comprehending those species 
with cylindrical or conical ciliated or tufted feet. 1832 
Dana Crust. 11. 1308 The Cyclops section of Lophyropods. 
Loping (lou-piq), vbl. sb. Also 6 Sc. lopene. 
[-ing !.] The action of the verb Lope. 

1483 Calh. Angl. 220/2 A Lopynge, saltacio, saltus, 
1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 It vas ane celest recreation to 
behald ther lycht lopene. x886 S. W. Line. Gloss. s.v., 
He’s fond of loping. 

Loping (Idwpiq), ppl. a. Also lopeing. [f. 
Lope v. + -ing 2.] Characterized by long, bound- 
ing strides ; having a gait of this kind. 

1707 Loud. Gaz No. 4327/8 A brown bay Nag, .. of a 
loping Carriage. 1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) I. ii. 26 
Generally content to maintain a lopeing trot. 1841 — Deer- 
slayer it, A loping red-skin. 1863 Kingsley Herew. i, 
A man on foot coming up behind him at a slow, steady, 
loping, wolf-like trot. 1883 J- Burroughs Fresh Fields i, 
A loping hare started up before me. 

Lopister, obs, form of Lobster. 

Loplolly, variant of Loblolly. 
t Lo-ppage. Obs. rare— l . [f. Lop zH + -age.] 
The loppings from trees ; lop. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. n. 14 Blink .. is also applyed to 
the. . brouse or loppage of Trees given to Deer. 

Loppard (l^paid). [f. Lop v . 1 + -akd, after 
pollard.] * A tree with the top lopped or cut off ; 
a pollard’ (Worcester 1846, citing Allen). 
Lopped (Vpt),/j*/. a. [f. Lop vf 4- -ed 1.] In 
senses of the verb. Bot. and Zool. : Truncate. 

1370 Levins Manip. 49/27 Lopped, tonsils. i6ix Shaks. 
Cymb. v. v. 454 The lofty Cedar, Royall Cymbeline, Per- 
sonates thee : And thylopt Branches point Thy two Sonnes 
forth. 1643 Waller Of the Queen 26 By cutting hope, like 
a lopt limbe, away. 17ZX Ramsay Marquis of Bowmont 
40 His lop’d-off locks. 1787 tr. Linnaeus' Fain. Plants I. 3 
Headlet flat, with the side declining to the nectary lop’d, 
perforated. Ibid., Seeds very numerous, oblong, lop’d. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. x. 533 So tumble his lopp’d head into the 
dust.. 181a Barclay, Lopped, in botany, appearing as if cut 
off with a pair of scissars; the leaves of the great bindweed 
are lopped at the base ; the petals of the periwinkle are 
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lopped at the end. 1847 Hardy in Proc. Berio. Nat. Club 
11 , No. v. 234 Labial palpi filiform, or the last joint but 
slightly enlarged and lopped. 1867 Trollope Citron. Barset 
II. lxxxii. 365 A hope that the lopped tree may yet become 
green again. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. lxxiit, She needed 
time to get used to her maimed consciousness, her poor lopped 
life. 1898 A. Balfour To Arms xxi. 241 He might have had 
the unenviable experience of a lopped-off head, 
b. Her. (See quots.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her, I, Lopped, or Snagged, differs 
from .coup ing, which does not show the thickness, whereas, 
this is cut off to sight. 1884 Burke Gen. Armory p. xli, 
Lopped, or snagged, cut so as to show the thickness. 

4- Loppel. Obs. [Cf. Du. luifel . ] (See quot.) 
1626 A. Speed Adam out of E. iii. (1659) 28 He causeth 
to be built a little sleight shade or loppel with poles covered 
with straw or some sleight stuff on the top where he ties up 
his oxen. 

Lopper ( 1 ^-pajt), sb. 1 [f. Lop vJ +-er i.j One 
who Tops (a tree). 

1538 Elyot Diet., Frondator, a brouser, a wodlopper 
[1545 wode lopper]. 1352 Huloet, Lopper, or sliragger, 
arborator, frondator. 2572 — (ed. Higgins), Hence lopper 
on the hautie hill, shall sing with voyce on highe. 16x3 
Jackson Creed 1. xxi. § 1 A great oak . . spoiled of boughs 
by the lopper’s axe. 1735 in J ohnson. 1883 Leisure Hour 
505/1 Beeches unscathed by topper and lopper. 

Lopper (ip'pai), sbs Sc. and north, dial, in form 
lapper. [f. Lopber z/.] A cuTtlled or coagulated 
state or condition (of blood or milk). Also, partly- 
melted snow, ‘ slush 

c 18x7 Hogg Tales <5 • Sk. V. 345 The country became waist- 
deep of lapper or half-melted snow. 1880 Jamieson s.v. 
Lapper , The milk’s into a lapper. 1895 Crockett Men of 
Moss Hagsn, The ground about was all a-lapper with blood. 

Lopper (l^’paj); a. Obs. exc. Sc. Also 4, 9 
loper, 9 lapper. [?f. Lopper v.] =Lopfered. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 459 Whar he had na other fode 
Bot wlatsom glet, and loper blode. x8x6 Scott Antiq. x, 
Lnpper-milk. 1823 Crabb Teckuol. Diet., Lopper Milk 
(Husband. I, old milk turned to curds, a 1894 J. Shaw Duntfr. 
Dial, in Wallace Country Schoalm. (1894) 350 Loper snout, 
snow in a state of slush. 

Lopper (Ip’psi), v. Now only Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms : 4 lopir, 5 leper, 9 lapper. lopper. 
[Perh. a derivative (with suffix -ER 5) of ON. hlpup 
{. klaup ) coagulation (of milk or blood). Cf. ON. 
hljypa trans. to curdle, Sw. lope, Da. Ipbe, Norw. 
dial, loper, loyper rennet. Cf. Lop v. 4.] 

1. intr. Of milk : To curdle. 

a 1300 [see Loppered], a T340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 70 
As mylk in |>e kynd is fayre and clere, bot in lopirynge it 
waxis soure. c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) vii. 27 Take a drope 
of bawme. .and putte berto gayte mylke ; and, if he balme 
be gude, alsone pe mylke sail leper. 181a F o rues Poems 34 
(E. D. D.) A muckle plate That ha’ds our milk to lapper. 
<2x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Lopper , to turn sour and co- 
agulate by too long standing, 

b. Irons. To turn to curds; to curdle. 

1882 G. Macdonald Castle Warlock 13 Drinkin’ soor 
milk— eneuch to lapper a’ i’ the inside o' 'im 1 

2. ‘To dabble, to besmear, or to cover so as to 
clot’ (Jam.). 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxx. Sic grewsome wishes, that men 
should be slaughtered like sheep — and that they may lapper 
their hands to the elbows in their heart’s bluid. 
Loppered (l^-pazd), ppl. a. Obs. exc. Sc. and 
north, dial. Forms: 3 lop(.e)red, 4 lopird, 5 
lopyr(r)de, 6 lopp(e)rit, 6-7 lopperd, 7-8 lap- 
pered, 8 lopered, 9 lapoured, lappert, loppert, 
lappered, loppered. [f. Lopper v. + -ed L] 
Clotted, coagulated, curdled. Chiefly of milk and 
blood. Also jig. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxviii. 70 Lopred als milk es hert of 
ha. 1483 Cath. Angl. 220/2 Lopyrae (A. Lopyrryde). As 
mylke; concretus. Lopyrde mylke, ivnetata. 1313 Douglas 
AEneis m. ix. 64 Thir wretchit mennis flesche,_ that is 
his fude, And drinkis worsum, and thair lopperit blude. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 3 ® 1 There lemaineth lappered 
bloud. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I, 91 And there 
will be lapper’d milk kebbucks. 1806 A. Hunter Cuiina. 
(ed. 3) 2<j3 The preparation will become what, in this 
country, is called lapoured. 1826 G. Beattie John o' 
Arnha. 35 The. .stains Of lappert blood and human brains. 
c 1856 Denham Tracts (1895) II. 327 When cow's.. give 
bloody or lappered or stringy milk. 

Loppestere, obs. form of Lobster. 

Loppet (1/7'pet), v. dial. [Onomatopoeic ex- 
tension of Lop z/.-] intr. To move or run with, 
a heavy gait. U sualLy of an animal, as a hate or rab- 
bit, rarely of a person. Hence Lo'ppeting vbl. sb. 

1864 C. Bryant in Buckland Log-bk. (187s) 320 They [seals] 
travel by lifting themselves from the ground on their fore- 
legs, and hitching the body after them with kind of side- 
ways loppt'ting gallop. x888 Berksk. Gloss., Loppettin ’, 
walking with an ungainly movement and heavy tread. 

Lopping Orpin) ! vbl- sbA [f. Lop v . 1 + -ing 1 .] 
1. The action of Lop zG 

This was the cant term used by the Rye House conspirators 
for the killing of the King and the Duke of York : see 
Tryals ojWalcot, Hone, etc. for High-treason (1683) 12. 

c 1511 in Swayne Churchw. Acc. Sarttnt (1896) 63 For 
ffellynge of an Elme & for the loppynge therof byfore vj d, 
1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1851 III. 243 A punishment 
..for the lopping, and stigmatizing of so many free borne 
Christians, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 543 Walcot 
..liked the project of a rising, but declared he would not 
meddle In their lopping. 1793 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 
479 No lopping-off of territory could be made without a 
lopping-off of citizens. 1848 Lytton Harold x il i, The 
trees were dwarfed in height by repeated loppings, 
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2 . (Chiefly //.) Branches and shoots lopped from 
a tree. Also, material for lopping. 

1589 J. Rider Bibl. Scholast. 884 The loppings of trees, 
concedes. 1600 Surflet Country Far me 1. x. 49 He shall 
gather vp the loppings to make fewell of. 1665 Manley 
Groihts’ LowC.Wnrres 956 Filling them with earth and small 
loppings of Trees. 1766 Museum R usticum 80 It is also 
the best kind to plant., by the sides of rills, etc. where they 
will produce larger lopping. 1818 SouTHEYtn Q. Rev. XIX. 
49 The loppings and leaves of the elm . . dried in the sun, 
prove a great relief to cattle when fodder is dear. 

3 . attrib. 

1659 Howell Voc. xv, A lopping hook, vn falcinello. 
*787 Minor x6o The idea of foreign surgeons using their 
lopping knives. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Lapping-shears, 
a pair of heavy shears for trimming bushes, hedges, etc. 

Lopping (lp-piq), vbl. sbf [f. Lop ». 2 + -inq L] 
Of the ears : The condition of hanging loosely. _ 
18S8 Darwin Anim. $ PI. I, iv. 116 Even the elongation 
and lopping of the ears have influenced in a small degree 
the form of the whole skull. Ibid. 118 In breeding lop-eared 
rabbits the length of the ears, and their consequent lopping 
andlying flat on the face, are the chief points of excellence. 

T Lo’pping, vbl. sb .3 Obs. rare . [Cf. Lop jA 5 ] 
The process of harking or tanning leather. 

1773 Encycl. Brit. III. 886/2 Of Lopping, or what Is more 
properly called Tanning. This part of the operation is 
designed to preserve the fibres from corruption. 

Lopping (Vpir) ),///. a.i [f. Lop vX + -ing 2 ] 
That lops or cuts away. 

172a Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. n. 112 By the lopping 
axe the sturdy oak Improves her shade. 

Lopping (lp-piq), ppl. a. 2 [f. Lop z\ 2 + -inq 2 .] 

1 . Of the ears : That lop or hang down. 

1685 Land. Gaz. No. 2099/4 A gray Horse with a large 
Head and lopping Ears. 1770 G. White Selbornexxviix. 
79 The ears [of the moose] were vast and lopping. 179a 
W. Roberts Looker-on No. 20 (1794) I. 279 The Land of 
Secrets, where dwell a people with long lopping ears and 
little gimlet eyes. 1868 Darwin Anim. 4 PI. I. iv. 119'rhe 
left zygomatic arch on the side of the lopping ear. 

2 . Of an angler's fly. 

1883 W. H. Russell in Harper's Mag. Apr. 769/1 With 
limber rod and far-reaching lopping fly. 

Lopping (Ip-pig), ppl 0.3 [f. Lop v.s + -ins 2 .] 
Of the sea : Rising and falling in short waves. 

*887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1453 Lymg-to in a lopping sea. 
1889 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy, eta (1892) 305 , 1 rose 
and fell in the sulky lopping sea. 

Loppy (Ip’pi) > a - 1 Obs. exc. dial. [f. Lop sbfi + 
*y.] Fall of or infested with ‘ lops * or fleas. 

1483 Cath. Angl. aza/a Loppy, pulicostis. A Loppy place, 
fulicetum. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v. Lopping, Loppy, in- 
fested with fleas. 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss., Loppy. 

Loppy (lp*pi), a - 1 [f. Lop 77.2 + - 1 .] That hangs 
loosely; limp. 

1835 S. Brooks Aspen Crt. II. viii.yo6 He would even 
put on the same smeared and loppy shirt-collar three morn- 
ings in succession. 1893 Eliz. B, Custer Tenting 163 The 
droop of his [a dog’s] head was rendered even more ‘ loppy’ 
by the tongue, which dropped outside the sagging jaw. 

Loppy (lp*pi), 0.3 [f. Lop z>. 3 + -y.] Of the 
sea : ‘ Lumpy ’, ‘ choppy ’ ; cf. Lopping///. 0.3 
1883 Pall Mall G. 17 May 3/2 The Channel was some- 
what loppy, as usual. 1891 J. H. Pearce Esther Pentreat h 
iv. ix, The sea was getting ‘loppy’ in the crowded little 
harbour. 

Lopscourse, obs. form of Lobscotjse. 

1792 G. Galloway Poems 38 Now grog and lopscourse 
fill’d our stamacks. 

Lopseed (lp*ps?d). [?f. Lop ». 2 ] ‘A North 
American herb, Bkryma Leptostachya, with spikes 
of small purple flowers, which in fruit are bent 
back close against the axis’ {Cent. Did.). 

1830 Mrs. Lincoln Phelps Lect. Hot. App. 53 Phryma, 

. . lopseed. 1836 Gray Man. Bot. North. U. S. (ed. 2) 299. 

Lop-sided, lopsided (lffPisarcled), a. Also 
8-9 lapsided, 9 lobsided, [f. Lop sb.- or vl l + 
Side sb. + -ed 2 .] That lops or appears to lop or 
lean on or towards one side ; having one side lower 
or smaller than the other. Orig. Naut. (ofa ship) : 
Disproportionately heavy on one side: unevenly 
balanced. 

171X W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 27 You will 
certainly have the Misfortune of a lapsided Ship. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Lap-sided, the state of a 
ship, which is built in such a manner as to have one side 
heavier than the other. 1820 Praed Surly Hall 221 He 
drew me once.. ftwas lopsided, And squinted worse than 
ever I did). 184:^ Dickens Amer. Notes viii, An odd, lop- 
sided, one-eyed kind of wooden building. 1878 D. Kemp 
Man. Yacht f,- Boat Sailing 356 Diet., LobSided, larger or 
heavier on one side than on the other. 1901 Athenaeum 
10 Aug. 198/t The church.. was.. lop-sided, as one aisle .. 
was narrower than the other, 
b. Jig. 

1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke x. (1876) 118 The sooner we get 
the balance [of classes] equal the better ; for it’s rather lop- 
sided just now no one can deny, 1868 Green Lett. 11. (1901) 
aoo The . . article . .is very lop-sided and unfair. 2891 F. W. 
Newman Life J. H. Newman n So lobsided morality, if 
propounded in a Mormon Bible or by a Hottentot Potentate, 
would be spumed as self-confuted. 

Hence Xsopsi*dedly adv., I.op-sidedness. 

*873 Carpentry j- Join. 76 A degree of instability or lop- 
sidedness which should not exist. i8q6 Nat, Obseniemi Mar. 
561/1 A turban , , hanging lopsidedly over one ear. 
Lopstar, -er(e, obs. forms of Lobster. 

+ Lop-web. Obs, rare. [f. Lor jA 1 + Web,] 
A spider’s web ; a cobweb. 
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01391 Chaucer Asfrol. 1. § 21 The net of thin Astrelabie 
with thy zodiak, shapen in maner of a net or ofa lop-webbe. 
1x4x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2819 Rkjt as lop-webbys 
flyes smale & gnattes Taken, and suffre grete flyes go. 

t Lopyu. Obs. rare. [a. OF. /f/(/)/«.] A 
morsel or lump of food ; a ‘ gobbet 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xl. (1869) 156 _Alle goode 
lopyns [Fr. loppins] j plounge and drenche. Ibid. 157. 

Loquacious (Dkw^-Jas), a. [f. L. loquaci -, 
loqudx (f. loqu-i to speak) + -OUS.] 

A. Given to much talking ; talkative. 

2667 Milton P. L. x. 161 To whomsad Eve. .Confessing 
soon, yet not before her Judge Bold or loquacious, thus 
abasht repli’d. 1713 Steele Sped. No. 296 p 1 The chief 
Exercise of the Female loquacious Faculty. 1733 Pope 
Odyss. xix. no Loquacious insolent 1 she cries, forbear. 
1791 Cowpkr Iliad 11. 253 Thersites only of loquacious tongue 
Ungovern’d. 1814 DTsraf.u Quarrels Auth. (1867)338 The 
new. .philosophy insisted that men should be less loquacious, 
but more laborious. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 460 
He was not loquacious : but, when he was forced to speak in 
public, his natural eloquence moved the envy of practised 
rhetoricians. 1901 Longm. Mag. June 132 Abel, m an un- 
usually loquacious mood, repeated his question. 

2 . transf. Of birds, water, or the like: Chatter- 
ing, babbling. Chiefly poet. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 654 He fills his Maw with 
Fish, or with loquacious Frogs. — AEneid xn. 694 The 
black Swallow. .To furnish her loquacious Nest with Food. 
1708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 443 Blind British bards, with 
volant touch Traverse loquacious strings. 1723 Pope Odyss. 
v. 86 The chough, the sea-mew, the loquacious crow. r888 
Barrie When a Marts Single (1900) 66 ‘2 For a moment the 
water was loquacious as. .punts shot past. 

Hence I»oqua’ciously adv., IioqTta’ciousness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Loquaciousness, talkativeness. 1766 
Fordvce Serin. Yng. Worn. (1767) I. vi. 220 She preserves 
the due mean between taciturnity and loquaciousness. 1807 
G. Chalmers Caie.ionia I.i. i. 18 The taciturnity of history, 
and the loquaciousness of archaiology. 1834 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-Bks, (1879) 1 . 83 The rooks were talking together 
very loquaciously. 

Loquacity (Lkwarsiti). [ad. F. loquacity, ad. 
L. loqmicitas, f. loquaci-, loqudx (see Loquacious).] 
The condition or quality of being loquacious; 
talkativeness. Also //, instances of this. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 60 To reproove . . the 
loquacity of Euripides. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 184 
These are they that . . glut the Press with their Canting Lo- 
quacities. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 333 Alluding to the 
Loquacity of the Magpie. 171X Addison Sped. No. 135 
r 1 A Man who is sparing of his Words, and an Enemy to 
Loquacity. 1869 Buckle Civiliz. III. iv. 203 When a 
preacher was once in the pulpit, the only limit to his loqua- 
city was his strength. 

transf. a 1716 South Serin. (1823) V. 423 A loquacity of 
countenance, and a significance of gesture, 

Loquat (low k wait). Also laeott;, loquet, 
loquefcte, loquot. [a. Chinese (Canton dial.) 
luh kwat, literally ‘ rush orange ’.] 

a. The fruit of Eriobotrya Japonica, a native of 
China and Japan, introduced into southern Europe, 
India, and Australia, b. The tree itself. Also 
loquat tree. 

X829 E. Hoor.E Narr. Mission S. India ix. 75 The laeott, 
a Chinese fruit, not unlike a plum, was produced also in 
great plenty. 1833 C. Sturt South Australia I. 1 11 trod. 38 
The pear and the loqnette grow side by side. _ 1837 J. D. 
Lang New S. Wales I. 433 A fruit-tree of Chinese origin, 
called loquet, has been long naturalized. 1834 Stocqueler 
Brit. India 314 Apples, citrons, loquats. 1880 C. R. Mask- 
ham Perm*. Bark 341 Behind the house grew peach, apple, 
plum, and loquot trees. 

t Loqnel. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. L. loqttela, f. 
loqul to speak. Cf. OF. loquele. ] Speech. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. 252 Where Rules to polish 
Loquels are prescrib’d [Fr. oic la lime est , our les locutions ]. 

Loqueixcy (1ff“*kwensi). rare. [ad. late L. 
loquentia , f. loquent- Loquent.] Talking, speech. 

X623 Cocker am, Loquent ie, speaking. x8t>r G. Meredith 
One of our Conq. I. iv. 31 [His] exuberance in loquency had 
been restrained by a slight oppression, known to guests. 

Loquent (Iffwkwent), a. rare. [ad. L. loquent- 
em, pres. pple. of login to speak.] That speaks. 

X503 R, Harvey Philad. xoi He would be loquent as 
Mithridates, that could speake 22 languages, a 1619 
Fothkrby A theom, u. xii. § 1 [1622) 332 Of things loquent, 
and silent ; of things moueable, and vnmoueable. 1634 H. 
L'Estrange Reign Ckas, I (1655) 135 So rare is it for a man 
very eloquent, not to be over loquent. 1885 G. Meredith 
Diana of Cross-ways xi. 11890) 99 Redworth would have 
yielded her the loquent lead. . 

Hence X.p*quently adv,, in point of talking, 

X891 G. Meredith One of our Conq, I. xii. 222 The 
loquently weaker of the pair. 

Loqueram, variant of Lockeram Obs. 

Iioquet(te, loquot, variant forms of Loquat. 

Lor’, lor (lp.r). int. vulgar. A clipped form of 
Loud, used as an. interjection and in certain 
exclamatory phrases. (Cf. Law, LawK(s.) 

1835-6 Dickens Sk. Boz, Characters iv, ‘ Lor 1 how nice ! ’ 
said the youngest Miss Ivins. 1865 — Mat. Fr. 1. ix, ‘ Lor- 
a-mussy [ = Lord have mercy] !’ exclaimed Mrs. Boffin. 
1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne 1 . xiii. 2x3 Lor’ l what a 
fuss. ■ ' ■ ■ 

Lora : see Lorw sb.% 2 a. 

t Lorain. Obs. Forms: 4 lorein, lorom, 
4-5 loreyn, Iorem(e, 5 loran, loreine, lorayn(s. 
[a. OF. lorain late L. type *lordnum } f. L. lorum 
thong. Cf. med.L. loranum, lorenum (Du Cange 
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s.v. loramenium),'] The straps (often spoken of 
as gilt, studded with metal, or jewelled) forming 
part of the harness or trappings of a horse. 

c 1290 Beket 248 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 113 His loreins weren 
al of seiner, a 1300 Cursor M. 25464 N u ask i noper gra ne 
grene, Ne stede scrud, ne lorem [Fair/, lorom] scene, la 1400 
Morte Arth. 2462 The lawnces with loraynes, andlemande 
scheldes. a 1400-30 A lexander 793” Than strenys be hys 
streropes . . Lad bym by he loran. c 1460 Launfal 888 Wyth 
sadell and brydell of Champayne, Har lorayns lyght gonne 
leme. 

Loral (lo“*ral), a. (and sb.). Zool. [f. L. lor-um 
thong or strap, Lore sb .3 + -al.] Pertaining to 
the lore. Hence as sb. — loral shield or plate 
(see Lore sbD 2 c). Cf. Loreal. 

1874 Coues Birds N. W. 134 The fore . . parts and sides of 
the head are buff, . . there is no yellow loral stripe. 1889 
Saunders Man. IJiit. Birds 92 A black loral patch descends 
diagonally from below the eye. 

+ Lorameut. Obs. rare— [ad. L. lordmen- 
tum , f. lorum thong.] A thong or band of leather. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1638 in Phillips. 

Loran, variant of Lorain. 

Loranth (lo«Tsen]>). Bot. rare. [ad. mod.L. 
Loranthus , name of the typical genus of the order 
Loranthacex : f. L. lor-um strap + Gr. avbos flower.] 
Any plant of the N.O. Loranthacem (see next). 

1846 Lindley Veg. Khtgd. 789 Lorantkaceie — Lcrvanths... 
It is customary to call the floral envelopes of the genera of 
Loranths by the name of sepals in Viscum. 

Lorauthaeeous ( 16 '’rani e'-Jos), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Loranthdcete, f. Loranthus : see prec. and 
-aceous.] Of or belonging to the N.O. Loran- 
thacem (the mistletoe family). 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Loran.th.ad (lo-rae-njaed). Bot. rare. [f. Zo- 
ranth-us (see prec.) + -ad.] = Loranth. 

1893 Athenmmn x8 Nov, 701/1 Among the Amazonian 
plants found at Santa Cruz, .may be mentioned, .the loran- 
tliad Orydanthus ruficaulis. 

Lorate (lo®*x?>t), a. Bot. [f. L. lorum strap 
+ -ATE 2 .] Strap-shaped. 

1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants 243 Pancratium littorate... 
Leaves, .lorate. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. 419/1. 

Lorayn(e, variant of Lorain Obs. 

Lorcha (lprija), lorch (lpftj). [a. Pg. lorcha 
(occurring in Pinto 1 540 : see Yule and Burnell) ; 
of uncertain origin.] A fast sailing vessel built in 
China with the hull after a European model, but 
rigged in Chinese fashion, usually carrying guns. 

xdS3 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xv. (16631 47 They entred 
our Lorch where most conveniently they could. x8S7 
Cobden Speeches (1878) 370 A vessel called a lorcha — which 
is a name derived from the Portuguese settlement at Macao, 
and which merely means that it is built after the European 
model not that it is built in Europe. 1896 Gen. Register of 
Shipping 2 Sept., Abbreviations .. Lor. , Lorcha. 

Lorehe, -er, obs. forms of Lurch, -er. 

Lorehipe, -uppe, obs. forms of Lordship. 

Lord ( lprd) , sb. F orms : 1 hl&fweard, hl&ford, 
-erd, (hldbard, hl&fard), 2 laford, -erde, hlou- 
erd, leverd, lhonverd, lourde, lowerd, Orm. 
laferrd, 2-4 laverd, (3 lavard, lseverd), 3-4 
lover(e)d, lovuerde, (4lhord,lorld(e),4~6lorde 
(4 gen.pl . lordene),4,6-8Iai’d(e,4-lord. A Iso .Sr. 
Laird. In exclamations 6 leard, 7-8 lawd,8 laud, 
lurd ; also Lud. [Oli. hldford, onct hldfweard (Ps. 
civ. 17; Thorpe’s ‘to hall-wearde’ is a misprint: 
see note in Cr.-WUIck.), repr. a prehistoric 
form *hlaibward-, f. *h!ait> (OE. hldf) bread, Loaf 
+ *ward (OE. weard) keeper (see Ward sb.). In 
its primary sense the word (which is absent from 
the other Teut. langs.) denotes the head of a house- 
hold in his relation to the servants and dependents 
who ‘eat his bread’ (cf. OE. hhf-xta, lit. ‘bread- 
eater’, a servant); but it had already acquired a 
wider application before the literary period of OE. 
The development of sense has been largely influ- 
enced by the adoption of the word as the customary 
rendering of L. dominus. The late ON. Idvarbr is 
adopted from ME. 

_ With regard to the etymological sense, cf. mod.G. brotherr, 
lit, ‘ bread-lord an employer of labour. In the mod. 
Scandinavian langs. ‘meat-mother* (Sw, matmoder, Da. 
madnmier, I cel. niatmiltir] Is the designation applied by 
servants to their mistress. 

For the phonology of the OE. word see Bfilbring Ae. 
Element arlmch §§ 367, 411, 562. In the 14th c. the word 
became monosyllabic through the dropping of the intervocalic 
v and the crasis of the vowels thus brought into contact.] 

I. A master, ruler. 

+ 1 . A master of servants; the male head of a 
household, Obs. 

r 950 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 46 Eadix cSe 5 egn <Sone 
miooy cymes hlaferd his on-fand sua doende. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. John xv. 13 Se Seowa nat hwtet se hlafor[d] deft. 
a 1x75 Coil. Horn. 241 Nan ne mai twan hlaforde . . samod 
bowie. C1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 1388 DIs maiden wile ic. .to min 
iouerdes botte bi-crauen, a 1300 Cursor M. 6691 If he [his 
tbain] line ouer a dai or tuin, pe lauerd sal vnderli na pain. 
£■1420 Sir Am adace (Camden) 1 , He wold gif horn toe so 
muche, or ell us more. As any lord wold euyr or qware. 
c 1450 Holland Ilowlat X45 Bot thir lordis belyf [thai] the 
ktteris has lane. x6xx Bible Matt. xxiv. 46. 
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2 . One who has dominion over others as his sub- ! 
jects, or to whom service and obedience are due; 
a master, chief, prince, sovereign. Now only rheto- 
rical. Also lord and master. 

Beowulf (Z.) 3141 Alegdon 0a to middes masrne J>eoden . . 
hlaford leofne. c 893 K. ALlfrud Oros. 1. i. § 13 Ohthere 
sasde his hlaforde, -ffilfrede cyninge, bset [etc.]. «xi7S 
Colt. Horn. 22i Forte don him (sr. man] understonden, pat he 
[sc. God] his hlaford was. c 1230 Gen. <5- Ex. 273 Bo ne mijte 
he [Lucifer] non louerd tShauen. c 1300 Havelok 607 pis is 
ureeir pat shal ben louerd of deneniark. C1330 Amis. <$• 

A mil. 2030 The squier biheld the coupes tho, First his and 
his lordes also. 1340-70 Alex , <5* Dind. 174 A wel-langaged 
led let pe king sone Aspien . .ho were lord of hur land, c 1330 
Will. Pale rue 3405 Swiche a lorld of lederes ne iitied notqt, 
bei held, c 1400 Destr. Troy 4054 Agamynon the gret was 
.. Leder of po lordis. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 629/22 
Ciliarcka, a lord of thowsondknyjtes. 1313 Douglas /Ends 
X. v. 4 Eneas, the Troiar.e prynce and lard. 1330 Palsgr. 
680/1 It is a py mouse case ..whan subjectes rebel! agaynst 
their naturall lorde. 1333 Eden Decades (Arb.) 52 Stoope 
Englande stoope, & learne to knowe thy lorde & master. 
*604 E. G[rimstone] D' A costa's Hist. Indies ur. xx. X85 
The Citie of Cusco, (the ancient Court of the Lordes of those 
Realities). 1638 Digbv Hoy. Medit. (Camden) 42 Ceremonies 
of dutie . . they said were due to him being lord of the port. 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 70 Man over men He made not 
Lord. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ff F. (1869) II. xlii. 575 The 
common people [in Mingrelia] are in a state of servitude to 
their lords. 1841 J ames Brigand iii. Who is lord here upon 
the side of the mountain but I? 1835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii. I II. 321 A race which reverenced no lord, no king 
but himself. 

iransf. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 38 When they [wives] 
striue to be Lords ore their Lords. 1396 — Merck. V. in. ii. 
169 But now I [Portia] was the Lord Of this faire mansion, 
master of my seruants. 

b. fig. One who or something which has the 
mastery or preeminence. Lords of (the) creation ; 
mankind ; now jocularly, men as opposed to women. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 782 O wityng bath god and ill ?ee suld 
be luuerds at jour will. 1398 TrevIsa Barth. De P. R. 
via. xvi. (1495) 322 The sonne is the lorde of planetes. 1308 
Dunbar Gold. Targe 229 The Lord of Wyndis . .God Eolus. 
1391 Spenser Ruins Rome xiv, As men in Summer fearles 
passe the foord Which is in Winter lord of all the plaine. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. <]■ Jul. v. i. 3 My bosomes L. [sfc] sits lightly 
in his throne. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
in. ii. 1 19 There are some windes which blow in certaine 
regions, and are, as it were, Lordes thereof. 1643 [Angieu] 
Lane. Vail. Achor 7 Fire is a cruell Lord. 1667 Dryden 
Ess. Dram. Poesie Dram. Wks. X725 I.19 He is the envy 
of one, who is Lord in the art of quibbling. 1697 — Virg. 
Georg, m. 380 Love is Lord of all. 1744 Hobart in Lett. 
C'tess Suffolk (1824) II. 207, I .. thought they [women] 
might attain to a sagacity equal to that of the lords of the 
creation. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 400 The lowest 
animal finds more convenieneies in the wilds of nature, than 
he who boasts himself their lord. 1779 Jefferson Core. 
Wks 1839 I. 213 Are they so far lords of right and wrong as 
that [etc.]. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl II. x. 

189 'Tisreally a mighty silly thing for a lord of the creation . . 
to take up his residence in a boarding house, .where there 
are pretty women. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 10 The 
attribute of strength by which the lord of the woods is move 
peculiarly distinguished. 1884 Browning Ferisht ah, Family 
27 A leech renowned World-wide, confessed the lord of 
surgery. 

+ c. vocatively. Sometimes = mod. Sir! 

C1050 ByrhtfertKs Handboc in Anglia VIII. 322 Hyt 
gedafenaS la wynsuma hlaford. <71203 Lav. 14078 pa quad 
Hengest to pan kinge, Lauerd hserene tiSende. c 1300 
Havelok 621 Lowerd, vve sholen pe wel fede. <11350 Will. 
Palerue 1439 Leue lord & ludes Iesten to mi sawes 1 13. . 
Adam Bet 467 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 158 They sayed, lord 
we beseche the here, That ye wyll graunt vs grace. 

d. An owner, possessor, proprietor (of land, 
houses, etc.). Now only foet. or rhetorical. (Cf, 
Landlord.) 

<11300 Cursor M. 601-602 Als oure lauerd has heuen in 
hand Sua suld man be lauerd of land. 1377 Langl. P. Pl. 
B. vn. 156 Ainonges lowere lordes pi londe shal be departed. 
c *475 RaufCoil^ear 128 To mak me Lord of my a win. 1480 
Water -f. Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Contra. App. v. 
316 All suche lordes as have gutters betuxte tliar houses 
2381 Mulcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 125 Like two 
tenantes in one house belonging to seuerall lordes. a 1637 
B. Jonson Sad Sheph. n. i, A mightie Lord of Swine 1 /hid., 

I am a Lord of other geere 1 1674 Ray Colled. Words, 
Making Salt 14a Divers persons have interest in the Brine 
P]t, so that it belongs not all to one Lord. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, ty. 189 Lord of few Acres, and those barren 
too. — JEneid xii. 535 Tumus. .Wrench’d from his feeble 
hold the shining Sword ; And plung’d it in the Bosom of its 
Lord. 

e. Mining. (See quot.) 

1874 J. H._ Collins Metal Mining Gloss., Lord, the owner 
of the land in which a mine is situated is called the ‘lord ’. 

f. A ‘ magnate ’ in some particular trade. (Cf. 
A mg.) Often used with some transferred notion 
of sense 8. 

1823, etc. [see Cotton lord]. 1841 Cobden in Morley 
Life (1902) 28 The cotton lords are not more popular than 
l , nc dords. 1900 IVestm. Gas. 17 Jan. 10/x A suspicion 
that the ‘ coal-lords ’ are hoarding their supplies. 

3 . spec. A feudal superior; the proprietor of a 
fee, manor, etc. So lord of the manor (see Manor). 
Lord mesne, paramount (see those words). \ Lord 
in gross (see quot. 1696, and cf. Gross B. 2 e). 

Lord, of Ireland ( Dominies H Premise) was part of the 
official designation of the Kings of England from Henry II 
to Henry VII, 

izxooo O. E, Chron. an. 924, Hinexeces. .to hlaforde Scotta 
cyning. 1238 Charier Hen. HI in. Tyrrell Hist. Eng. (1700) 
II. App. 25 Henry thurg Godes fultome King on Englene- 


loande Lhoauerd on Yrloand [etc.]. *297 R. Glocc. (Rolls) 
3662 Cadour erl ofcornwayle..To pe king is louerd wende. 
2433 Bolls of Parlt. IV. 447/2 Savyng allwey to the Lorde 
of the Fee, eschates. 1433 Ibid. 487 Aswell the Lordes and ye 
Citezeins of Citees, as the Lordes and Burgeises, X497 Act 
X2 Hen. VII, c. 12 Preamb., The Kyng of Scottis . . ought .. 
to..holde of you Sovereign Lorde his seid realms. 1330 
Palsgr. 675/1 He was baylyffe of the towne, but the lorde 
hath put hym out. 1563 Homilies 11. Rogation Week iv. 
(1859) 496 The Lords records, .be perverted.. to the dis- 
inheriting of the right owner. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. j 
no The antient Family of Des Ewes, Dynasts or Lords of 
the dition of Kessell. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Lord in Gross, 
is he who is a Lord without a Manner, as the King in 
respect of his Crown. 1778 Pryce Min. Cornub. 324 Lord 
of the land or fee. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 427 The 
lord may seise the copyhold to his own use. 1839 Keight- 
ley H ist. Eng. I. 77 The rights of the Lord of a town ex- 
tended to the levying of tolls and customs. 1901 Speaker 
xx May 149/2 It might have weakened the feudal relation 
between lord and tenant 

4 . A husband. Now only poet, and humorous. 
(Cf. Lady sb. 7.) 

831 Char term Sweet 0 . E. Texts 445 Ymhe Set lond et cert 
®e hire eSelmod hire hlabard salde. a 1225 Ancr. R. 52 Eue 
. . nom & et perof & sef hire louerd. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
8go2_ Damaisele . . pi louerd ssal abbean name Yor him & vor 
is eirs vair wipoute blame. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3918 
Scho [Gaynore] kayres to Karelyone, and kawghte hir a 
vaile,..And alle for falsede, and frawde, and fere of hir 
louerde ! 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 131 Tell these head- 
strong women What dutie they doe owe their Lords and 
husbands. 1681 Viscountess Campden in 12 th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 56 My Lady Skidmore and her lord 
was at Mr. Comsbys house upon a visette. 1860-6 Patmore 
Angel in Ho. 11. 11. iv, Love-mild Honoria, trebly mild With 
added loves of lord and child. x86x Miss Yonge Yng. Step- 
mother xxv. 371 She was come to take leave of home, for 
her lord was not to be dissuaded from going to London by 
the evening’s train. 

5 . [Cf. 2 b.] Asirol. The planet that has a domi- 
nant influence over an event, period, region, etc. 

X391 [see Ascendant]. 1583 Lupton Thous. Notable Th. 
(1675) 93 When the Almuten or the Lord of the Ascendent 
is infortunate in his fall. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 152 
The Sun, when he is Alfridary or Lord of a Cholerick, 
he causeth him to be of a brown colour. 1819 Wilson Diet. 
Astro/., Lord, that planet is called the lord of a sign whose 
house it is. . .The lord of a house is that planet of which the 
si;n or domal dignity is in the cusp of such house. . .The lord 
of the geniture is that planet which has most dignities in a 
figure... The lord of the hour is the planet supposed to 
govern the planetary hour at the moment of a nativity, orat 
the time of asking a horary question. The ford of the year 
is that planet which has most dignities, or is strongest in a 
revoluttonal figure.. .The lord of the geniture is.. supposed 
to rule the disposition and propensities of the native. 

6 . The Lord (vocatively Lord) : God. Also 
(the) Lord God, and occas. my, thy , our (now 
rarely : see 7), his, etc. Lord. Cf. Drigiitin. 

In the O. T. the Lord , a translation of the Vulgate Domt- 
nus, LXX. 0 xiiptos, commonly represents the ineffable name 
mrr> (see Jehovah), for which Adonai was substituted by 
the Jews in reading ; in a few instances A donai occurs in 
the Hebrew text. 

cxooo iElfric Horn. IL 562 Sy lof pam Hlaforde Ss leofaS 
on eenysse. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 71 Lauerd god we biddeS 
pus. ci 200 Vices gf Virtues (1888) yDatie amswiSe forjelt 
ajeanes mine laferde god almihtin. c 1200 Ormin 11391 pe 
birrp biforr pin Laferrd Godd Cneolenn meoclike & lutenn. 
ci 250 Gen. <$• Ex. 33 To thaunen Sis werdcs biginninge, 
Se, leuerd god, to wurSinge. a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 6163 
(Giitt.) To moyses pan vr lauerd teid, Quat wise pai suld pair 
pask held. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A.l.131 For to loue pi louerd 
leuere pen piseluen. 1382 Wyclif i Kings xviii. 36 Lord God 
of Abraham, and of Ysaac, and of Yrael. a 1400 Pistill of 
Susan 164 Bi pe lord and pe laws pat we onne leeue. c X420 
Lydg. Assembly of Gods 2093 But the we y thedyrward to 
holde be we lothe, That oft sythe causeth the good Lorde to 
be wrothe. 1360 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1S44) I* 3 2 ® ® e t ^ e 
lewing Lord, the eternal God. .1 do heir promise, .that [etc.]. 
1393 Shaks. Rich. II, hi. ii. 57 The breath of worldly men 
cannot depose The Deputie elected by the Lord. 16x3 — 
Hen. VIII, ill. ii. 161 The Lord increase this busintsse. 
X728 P. Walker Life Peden (1827) 45 At Bothwei-bridge.. 
the Lord’s People fell and fled before the Enemy. 1827 C. 
Simeon in Life (1847) 609 This is the Lord’s work, and fit 
for a Sabbath-day. 1897 R. Kipling Recessional, Lord God 
of Hosts, be with us yet. 

b. Phrases. (The) Lord knows who, what, how, 
etc. : used flippantly to express emphatically one’s 
own ignorance of a matter. Lord have mercy 
(on us) : (a) in serious use, as a prayer (it used 
to be chalked on the door of a plague-stricken 
house); (b) in trivial use (vulgarly lord-a-mercy 
and in other corrupt forms: cf. Lawks), as an 
interjection expressing astonishment. Similarly (in 
trivial use only) Lord bless me. 
t Lor d have mercy on me, the ‘ iliac passion 
1385 Higins Junius' Nomenclator 433 /leys., the Illiake 
passion . . which the homelier sort of Phisicians doe call, 
Lorde haue mercy vpon me. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 
419 Write, Lorde haue mercie on vs, on those three. 1392 
Nashe Summers last Will 1706 Wks. (Grosart) VI. 153, 
I am sick, I must dye : Lord haue mercy on vs 1 c 1634 
R. West in Randolph’s Poems (1668) B 5, The Titles of 
their Satyrs fright some, more Then Lord have mercy writ 
upon a door. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables ccxlvi. (1708) 
262 'Tis not a bare Lord have Mercy upon us, that will 
help the Cart out of the Mire. *7x3 Swift Cadenus 4- 
Vanessa Wks. 1735 III. n. 30 She was at loi-d knows what 
expence To form a nymph of wit and sense. 172a — 
Stella's Birthday ibid. 1x4 It cost me lord knows how 
much time To shape it into sense and rhyme. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pickle xxx, What became of him afterwards; 
Lord in heaven knows. 1784 H, Walpole Let. 8 June 


(1858) VIII. 480 Mr. Conway wonders why I do not talk of 
Voltaire’s ‘ Memoirs'. Lord bless me 1 I saw it two months 
ago. _ 1808 Eleanor Sleath Bristol Heiress V. 159 There 
she died. Lord-a-mercy upon those that had a hand in such 
a business. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 233 
Meetings to be called by the Lord Lieutenant, .. and the 
Lord knows who. 18416 Mrs. Gore Sk. Eng. Char. (1 832) 33 
People comprised under the comprehensive designation of 
j the Lord knows who x888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbndge 1. 
iii. 49 Lord, a mercy, is that how she talks ? 

e. As interjection ; a mere exclamation of sur- 
prise originating from the use in invocations. (Cf. 
Lob, Lud.) 

Now only in profane or trivial use; in x4-x6thc. often 
employed in dignified and even religious writing. 

^1384 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 358 Lord 1 in tyme of Jesus 
Crist . . were men not bounden to shryve hem bus. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 298 O lord, wbi is it so greet difference 
betwix a cirurgian & a phisician. <1x548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI 161 Lorde how glad the poore people were of this 
Pardone. 1360-77 Misogonus in. iii. 69 (Brandi) O Leard. 
Leard, wone woude take him for a foole by his gowne and 
his eapp. 1364-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) xo 
Lorde God, howe are you chaunged 1 1390 Shaks. Com. 
Err. ni. i. 50 O Lord I must laugh. 1632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Dowry iv. 5, O Lard, bee has made me smell 
(for all the world) like [etc,]. 1687 Congreve Old Bach, 

n. iii. Lard, Cousin, you talk odly. 1721 Amherst Terree 
Fil No. 44 (1754) 236 Lawd 1 lawd ! Dick, what shaft's zay 
to our Kate, for leaving her atwhome? 174X Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 177 Laud, madam,.. I wonderyousomuch 
disturb yourself, 1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Odes to GL 
Duke viL Wks. 1792 III. 10 Lord 1 what a buying, reading, 
what a racket 1 1837 Marryat P. Keene xxii, Lord, what 
a state I shall be in till I know what has taken place. 

7 . As a title of Jesus Christ. Commonly Our 
Lord (now often with capital O) ; also the Lord. 

a XX75 Cott. Horn. 243 Ure laford ihesu crist )>e seiS Sine 
me nich.il polestis frnere. c 1200 Ormin Ded. 186 Forr an 
godnesse uss bafepb don be Laferrd Crist onn er]>e. c xzoo 
Vices (f Virtues (1888) 7 Ac bidde we alle ure lauerd Crist. 
a 1223 Leg. Katk. 644 Lauerd, wune wi5 me. a X300 Cursor 
M. 28088 To my lard ic am of-sene to crist ic haue vn-buxum 
bene, a 1300 Credo in Maskell Mon. Rit. II. 240 Ihesu 
Krist lb]is anelepi sone, hure laverd. C1400 Lay Folks 
Mass Bk. App. iii. 125 pou art a soobfaste leche, lord. 1500- 
20 Dunbar Poems xc. 3 Oure Lorde Jhesu. . Fastit him self 
oure exampill to be. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 113 
And it happened in the night of the Assencion of our lorde, 
that Potbon . . issued outof Champeigne. 1379 E. K. Spenser s 
Sheph. Cal. Gen. Argt. § 4 Our. .eternall redeemer the L. 
Christ. 1633 W. Basse in Walton's Angler iii. 81 For so 
our Lord was pleased, when He Fishers made Fishers of 
men. 1823 Bentham Not Paul 26 He informs the Lord 
what he had heard about Paul. 188a Tennyson In Mem. 
W.G. Ward, How loyal in the following of thy Lord 1 
b. (In) the year of our Lord (f God), j- of our 
Lord's incarnation: *=ANNO Doiimi. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 89 In ye jere of houre louerde a 
Thousande yre hundred sixti and seuene. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 19 The day and the yeer of oure lord of my de- 
partyng from this wourld. a 1348 Hall Chron., Edit). IV 
208 h, This was in the yere of our lordes blessed icarnacion 
.M.C.lxx._ 1596 Dalrymple Jr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 268 
tttarg., King Achai dies the 3eir . .of our Lourd 8x9. 1604 E, 
G[rimstonk] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iii. xi. 154 In the 
yeere of our Lord God, one thousand five hundred seaventy 
nine. 1623 Purchas Pilgrims it. 1705 In the yeare of our 
Lord God 1567. 

C. In certain syntactical combinations t The 
Lord’s Prayer [=L. oralio Dominica), the prayer 
taught by Jesus to His disciples : see Matt. vi. 
9-13. The Lord’s Supper [ = L. cena Dominica , 
Gr. to Kvptatcbv Seinvov 1 Cor. xi. 24], the Holy 
Communion. The Lord’s table [=Gr. rpave^a 
Kvplov 1 Cor. x. 2t : cf. God's, the Lord's board 
(see Board sb. 6)] <=■ Altar 2 b; also the Holy 
Communion. Also Lord’s day. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Public Baptism, The 
Crede, *the Lordes prayer, and the tennecommaundementes. 
1646 J. Hall Poems 1. 13 [She] makes one single faithing 
bear The Creed, Commandments and Lords-prayer. X876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. II. xxx. 248 Shehad never learned the 
Lord’s prayer in English. 1382 Wyclif x Cor. xi. 20 Therfore 
sou comynge to gidere into oon, now it is not for to ete *the 
Lordis sopere. 1533 Ridley {title) AbriefDeclaracion Of the 
Lordes Supper. 1645 Fuller Good Th. infad T. (1646) 
141 The Lords Supper, ordained by our Saviour to conjoyn 
our Affect ions, hath disjoyned our Judgements. 1733 Cham- 
beri.aynb Pres. St. GL Brit. n._ 11. (ed. 17) 75 Some Time 
before the Lord’s Supper is administred, the Congregation 
is to have Notice of it from the Pulpit. 1335 Coverdalk 
1 Cor. x. 21 Ve cannot be partetakers off *the lordes table, 
and off the table off deuyls. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Ccm- 
mun. i. § x. 22 It [the Holy Sacrament] is by the Spirit of 
God called . . the Lord's Table. 1704 N elson Pest. <f Fasts 
11. iv. (1707) 494 Upon the Penalty of being excluded from 
the Lord’s 'Table. 1832 Hook Clt. Did. (1871) 467 The 
Lord’s Table is one of the names given to the altar tn Chris- 
tian churches. 

II. As a designation of Tank or official dignity. 
In these applications it is not used vocatively, exc, in the 
form my Lord (see 15) and as a prefixed title (see 13). 

8. In early use employed vaguely fox any man of 
exalted position in a kingdom or commonwealth, 
and in a narrower sense applied to the feudal 

I tenants holding directly of the king by military or 
other honourable service : see BABONi. In modern 
use, equivalent to NoBLKMAlf in its current sense : 
A peer (usually, a temporal peer) of the realm, or 
one who by courtesy (see 13) is entitled to the 
prefix Lord, or some higher title, as a part of his 
ordinary appellation. 


* 
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*3. . Coer He L. 2284 We are betrayd and y-nome 1 | 
Horse and harness, lords, all and some! c 1350 Will. 
Palerne 4539 To fare out as fast with his fader to speke 
& with lordesse [ = lordes] of J>at lond. 1386 Rolls of Par It. 
III. 225/1 To the moost noble and worthiest Lordes, moost 
ryghtful and wysest Conseille to owre lige Lorde the Kyng. 
a 14*0 Hoccleve £>e Reg. Princ. 442 Men myghten lordis 
knowe By there arraye,from obir folke, 1453 R oils of Parlt. 
V. 266/2 If such persone bee of the estate of a Lord, as Due, 
Marques, Erie, Viscount or Baron. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. in. (1520' 26/1 It was denyed hym..bythe instygacyon 
of a lord called Pompei. 1305 in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 
276 What attendance he hath abouts hym of lords and 
nobles of his reame, 1348 Latimer P toughers (Arb.) 25 For 
ever sence the Prelates were made Looraes and nobles the 
ploughe standeth. 1503 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. i. 19 Princes, 
and Noble Lords : What answer shall I make to this base 
man ? 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 59 Our English name Lord, 
whereby we and the Scots stile all such as are of the Greater 
Nobilitied. Barons, as also Bishops. 1826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey in. iii, The Marquess played off the two Lords and Sir 
Berdmore against his former friend. 1876 Browning Shop 
v, He’s social, takes his rest On Sundays, with a Lord for 
guest. 1900 Daily Express 21 July 3/7 The Englishman 
of to-day still dearly loves a lord. 

Tb, Phrases. To live like a lord', to fare luxuri- 
ously. To treat (a person) like a lord : to enter- 
tain sumptuously, to treat with profound deference. 
Drunk as a lord : completely intoxicated ; so f to 
drink like a lord. Similarly, to swear like a lord. 

353J Elyot Gov. 1. xxvi. (1880) I. 275 For they wyll 
say he that swereth depe, swereth like a lorde. 1623 Mid- 
dleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy iv. i. (1633) F 4, Flowre bancks 
or Mosse be thy bourd. Water thy wine, San. And drinke 
like a Lord. 1631 Evelyn Charact, Eng. (1659) 48 The 
Gentlemen are most of them very intemperate, yet the 
Proverb goes, ‘As drunk as a Lord’. x68x T. Flatman 
Heraclitus Ridens No. 6 (1713) I. 36 They were as drunk 
as Lordswith Bottle-Air. xqjoGentl. Mag. XL. 560 As drunk 
asa Lord. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias it. vii. p 3 The landlord. . 
said, . .we wilt treat you like a lord. 1861 Thackeray B. Lyn- 
don xviii. (1:869' 254 She ran screaming through the galleries, 
and I, as tipsy as a lord, came staggering after. 189a Sir 
W. Harcourt Speech 20 Apr., We had changed that now, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer lived like a lord. 

+ C. occas. A baron as distinguished from one of 
higher rank. Obs. (Cf. 13 .) 

1336 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7 b, Farre excellyng y 9 
state of lordes, erles, dukes or kynges. 

d. Lord-in-waiting, Lord of the Bedchamber'. 
the designation given to noblemen holding certain 
offices in attendance on the person of the sovereign. 

*717 H. Pelham in Lett. C’tess Suffolk (1824) 1 . 18 The 
King forbad the l ord of the bedchamber inviting Lord Towns- 
hend. .to dine with him at Newmarket. 1735 Gentl. Mag. 
XXV. 184 His majesty went to the house of peers, attended 
by. .the Id of the bedchamber in waiting, i860 W. G. Clark 
in Vac. Tourer, Furniture., the property, Isuppose, of gold- 
sticks, and .. lords-in-waiting, a 1865 Greville Mem.n, 
(1835) II. 44 She had already given orders to the Lord-in- 
waiting to put all the Ministers down to whist 1886 Encycl. 
Brit. XXL 37/2 There are eight lords and eight grooms, 
..described as ‘of the bedchamber ’or* in waiting ’, accord- 
ing as the reigning sovereign is a king or a queen. 

9. pi. The Lords : the peers, temporal and spiri- 
tual, as constituting the higher of the two bodies 
composing the legislature (of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, when they existed as separate king- 
doms ; afterwards of the kingdom of Great Britain ; 
and now of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland). The Lords Temporal 4 , the lay peers. 
The Lords Spiritual', the bishops who are peers of 
the realm, and (in England before the Reformation) 
the mitred abbots. The Lords? Act (see quot. 1800 ). 

This branch of the legislature now consists of the English 
noblemen of baronial rank, the English bishops (with some 
exceptions), and elected representatives of the peers of Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

1431 Poston Lett. I. 204 To make reqnisicion .. to the 
Lords espirituallx and temporelx in this present Parlement 
assembled. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 349 The Lordes of 
the upper house, and the common house assembled together. 
1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. vii. § 1 The House of Commons 
presented to the Lords Spiritual! and Temporall a Petition. 
1675 Marvell Corr. ccliv, Wks, 1872-3 II. 474 To desire 
the Lords concurrence herein. 1731 H. Walpole Lett. 
(1846) II. 388 In the Lords there were but 12 to 106, and the 
former the most inconsiderable men in that House. 1763 
Blaciistone Comm. I. 50 The legislature of the kingdom 
is entrusted to three distinct powers, ..first, the king; 
secondly, the lords spiritual and temporal. 1800 Asia! 
Ann, Reg., State Papers 7/1 Rules for extending to insol- 
vent debtors the relief intended by act 32 Geo. II. commonly 
called * The Lords’ Act ’, r8ra MoonE Intercepted Lett, ii, 
47 Quite upturning branch and root Lords, Commons, and 
Burde'tt to boot. 1830 Croly Geo, IV 218 An embassage 
from the lords and commons was sent with them from 
London, a 1863 Greville Mem. it, (1885) 11 . 408 He got 
the House of Commons to sit on Saturday, . . in order to 
send the Bill up to the Lords on Monday. 1879 M°Carthy 
Hist, Own Times (1887) II, 257 The Lords, .suspended the 
sitting until eleven at night. 1884 S, Dowell Tax, <S> 
Taxes Eng, II, 303 The duke of Wellington leading in the 
Lords. 1897 Oujda Massarenes iv, Don’t suppose 1 shall 
ever live to get into the Lords. 

b. House of Lords , f Lord? House (see House 
sb. 4d), 

*672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 35 [Thev] may. .be call’d by 
Writ into the Lords House of England. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (cd. 2) V. 332 This case having been heard in the 
House of Lords, the Judges were directed to give their 
opinions. 1845 Polson Eng, Law in Encycl. Meirop. II. 
81 1 /r The House of Lords is in the habit of referring certain 
bills to the opinion of the learned judges. 


*1* c. transf. in Tom. Hist. = Senators. Ohs. 

*618 Bolton Floras (1636) 212 The Knights, and Gentle- 
men of Rome separated themselves from the Lords. 

10. Sc. In various collocations (chiefly Histl), as 
Lords of the Articles , of the Congregation , of Daily 
Council , of Justiciary , of Police , of Regality, of 
Session (see these sbs.). 

11. Applied, with subjoined defining word or 
phrase, to the individual members (whether peers 
or not) of a Board appointed to perform the duties 
of some high office ox state that has been put in 
commission, as in Lords Commissioners (in ordinary 
language simply Lords) of the Admiralty, of the 
Treasury ; Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal. 
Also Lords Justices ( of Ireland ) : the Commis- 
sioners to whom, in the early iSth c., the viceregal 
authority was entrusted. Civil Lord', the one 
civilian member (besides the First Lord) of the 
Board of Admiralty, the others being Naval Lords. 

164a C. Vernon Consid. Exch. 34 Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury. 1711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 16 May, Three 
books I got from the Lords of the Treasury for the college. 
1724 — Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1753 V. 11. 38 As if it were a 
dispute between. William Wood on the one part, and the 
lords justices, privy-council, and both houses of parliament 
on the other. 1739 Lady Murray Mem. BailUes (1822) 24 
He was made one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and soon 
after one of the Lords of the Treasury. 1759 Dilworth 
Pope 72 He was one of the lord-justices of Ireland. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 151 The Lords Commissioners in 
Barnes v, Crowe appeared to have held, that [etc.]. . . Lord 
Commissioner Eyre stated the particular circumstances. 
1834 Marryat P. Simple xxxix, A letter from your lordship 
to the First Lord — , only a few lines. 1879 McCarthy 
Hist. Own Times (1887) II. 409 Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
was made Secretary for War and Mr. Ward Hunt First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 1884 S. Dowell Tax. # Taxes 
Eng, II. 116 George Grenville as a junior lord of the ad- 
miralty. 1893MAXWEI.L W. H. Smith II. 182 He. .became 
First Lord of the Treasury and leader of the House of 
Commons. 1898 Hazells Ann. 447 The Works Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty is presided over by officers of the 
Royal Engineers, its supervision resting with the civil lord. 

12. Forming part of various official titles, e.g. 
Lord {High) Admiral , Lord Chamberlain , Lord 
{High) Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lord High 
Commissioner , Lord Deputy, Lord Marshal, Lord 
President, Lord Privy Seal , Lord Treasurer, 
Lord Warden, etc., for which see the second mem- 
ber in each case. + Lord (High) G eneral, a com- 
mander-in-chief {obs.). Lord-rector, an honorary 
title for the elected chief in certain Scotch Univer- 
sities; hence Lord-rectorship. Also Lord-lieu- 
tenant, Loud Mayob. 

1398 Barret Theor. PVarres IV. i. 116 [The Colonel] ought 
to know how to performe the parts and office of a Lord 
high Generali. 1630 Whitelocke Mem. (1853) III. 207 
(23 June) The lord general Fairfax. Ibid, 237 (7 July) The 
council of state ordered the narrative made by the lord 
general’s [Cromwell’s] messenger to be read in all churches. 
1660 [see 13a]. 1827 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) II. x. 287 
The parliament having given him [Monk] a commission as 
lord-general of all the forces in the three kingdoms. 1864 
Burton Scot Air. I. v. 249 Hence the catalogue, of Lord 
Rectors soars far above respectability and appropriateness : 
it is brilliant. 1867 Nation (N. Y.) 3 Jan. 4/2. The candi- 
dates for the lord-rectorship of Aberdeen University this 
next year are Mr. Grote, historian, and Mr. Grant Duff. 

to. In ceremonious use, prefixed to the titles of 
bishops, whether peers of parliament or not. 

1639 {title) A Relation of the Conference between William 
Lawd .. now Lord- Arch- Bishop of Canterbury: and Mr. 
Fisher the Jesuite. a 1673 W. Blaxton in Bp. L. Coleman 
Ch. Amer. ii. 23, I came from England because I did not 
like the lord-bishops, but I cannot join with you, because I 
would not be under the lord-brethren. 1858 Royal Charter 
University Lotui.pt 5 The Lord Bishop Maltby; the Lord 
Bishop of St. Davids. 

f c. Formerly sometimes prefixed to a title of 
nobility. Obs . ; but see 15 a (V). 

1444 Extracts A herd. Reg. (1844) I. *3 Quhat time it he 
plessand to the said Lord Erie [of Orkynnay]. 

13. As a prefixed title, forming part of a person’s 
customary appellation. Abbreviated Ld., formerly 
fL. {pi. ML.), Lo. 

The rules now accepted for its use are as follows. In 
other than strictly ceremonial use it may be substituted for 
‘Marquis’, ‘Earl’, or) Viscount’ (whether denoting the 
rank of a peer, or applied * by courtesy ’ to the eldest son 
of a peer of higher rank) ; the word of when it occurs in 
the more formal designation, being dropped. Thus ' Lord 
Harrington’, ‘Lord Derby’, ‘Lord Manvers'j ‘ Lord Pal- 
merston may be used instead of ‘ The Marquis of Harring- 
ton’, ‘The Earl of Derby’, ‘Earl Manvers’, ‘Viscount 
Palmerston’. A baron (whether a peer, or a peer’s eldest 
son known by the title of his father’s barony) is always 
called by his title of peerage (either a surname or a terri- 
torial designation), preceded by ‘Lord’, as ‘Lord Tenny- 
son 1 ; if the Christian name is mentioned for distinction,, it 
comes first, as ‘ Alfred, Lord Tennyson ’. The territorial 
titles given by courtesy to judges in Scotland are treated 
like those of barons, as ‘ Lord Monboddo ’. The younger 
sons of dukes and marquises have the courtesy title of 
* Lord ’ followed by the Christian name and surname, as 
'Lord John Russell ’. These rules were, for the most part, 
already formulated in the 16th c., but were for a long time 
seldom accurately observed except by experts in heraldry. 

In early use the prefixed title had most commonly the 
form my Lord (see 15) or the Lord, The latter survives in 
certain formal uses, and in the superscription of letters. 


X4S5 Rolls of Parlt. V. 332/2 William Bonvyle Knyght, 
Lord Bone vile,, his servauntes and adheraunts.. 13. Bk. 
of Precedence in Q. Eliz. A tad. 27 All marquises Eldest 
sonnes are named no Earles, but lord of a place or barrony. 

. . And all his other bretheren Lordes, with the addition of 
there Christened name. An Earles Eldest sonn is called a 
lord of a place or Baronfy], and all his other sonnes no 
lords. 1545 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 214 George 
Erie of Huntlie, Lord Gordoun and of Bangzenocht. 1368 
Grafton Chron. II. 294 Also on the. French part the Lorde 
John Cleremount fought under his awne Banner. 1391 
Shaks. i Hen, VI, iv. vii. 61-64 Valiant Lord Talbot 
Earle of Shrewsbury : Created . . Lord Talbot of Goodrig 
and Vrchinfield, Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdon 
of Alton [etc.]. 1593 — Rich. II, n. ii. 53 The L. N orthum- 
berland. 1636 Trussell Contn. Daniels Hist. Eng. 93 Sir 
Iohn Oldcastle in right of his Wife called in courtesie Lord 
Cobham. 1781 (title) The Trial of the Right Honourable 
George Gordon, commonly called, Lord George Gordon. 
a 1863 Greville Mem. .11. (1885) II. 171, I dined with 
Lord and Lady Frederick FitzGlarence and Lord West- 
moreland. . Ibid. hi. 438 Whether Lord Derby or Lord any- 
body else is in office. 1879 McCarthy Hist, Own Times 
(1887) II. 405 Mr. Bruce was raised to the Peerage as Lord 
Aberdare. 

b. The Lord Harry : see Harry 6. 

14. Jocular uses. a. As a mock title of dignity 
given to the person appointed to preside on certain 
festive occasions. So Lord of Christmas (see 
Christmas 4 ), Lord of Misrule (see Misrule), 
Summer Lord \ etc. {obs, exc. Hist.), Harvest Lord 
(see Harvest sb. 7 ). 

1336 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 73 Item the iiij t!l day of 
January [1551-2] the lorde of Crystmas of the kynges 
bowse came thorrow London . . to the lorde mayer’s to 
denner. 1371 Grindal Injunc. at York C iij, The Minister 
& churchwardens shall not suffer any Lordes of misrule or 
Sommer Lordes . . to come vnreuerently into any Church 
[etc.]. 1628 in Crt. <5- Times Ckas. I (1848) I. 311 On Satur- 
day last, the Templars chose one Mr. Palmes .. their lord 
of misrule. 1806 Bloomfield Wild Flowers Poems (1845) 
217 Many a Lord, Sam, I know that, Has begg'd as well 
as thee. 

to. slang. A hunchback. (Cf. Lobd-eish.) 

The origin of this use is obscure, but there is no reason 
for doubting the identity of the word. The Diet. Canting 
Crew has a parallel sense of Lady. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Lord, a very crooked, de- 
formed. . Person. 1723 in New Cant. Diet. 1731 Smollf.it 
Per. Pic. xxviii, His pupil, .was. .on account of his hump, 
distinguished by the title of My Lord. 1817 N human Eng.- 
Sp. Diet. . (ed. 3), Lord.. 8 (Joe.) Hombre jorobado. 1826 
Lamb Elia 11. l op. Fallacies , That a deformed person is a 
lord. 1887 Besant The World went I. iii. 86 He was, in 
appearance, short and bent, with rounded shoulders, and 
with a hump (whicli made the boys call him My Lord). 

15. My Lord (usually pronounced milpud). 

a. Prefixed to a name or title, {a) Formerly 

the ordinary prefix used in speaking to or of a 
nobleman, where we now commonly use simply 
‘Lord’ (see 13 ); in early use the preposition of 
before territorial designations was commonly re- 
tained, (Now only arch .) {b) My Lord of 

{London, CanterbiLry, etc.) : a respectful mode of 
referring to a bishop {obs. or arch.), {c) Prefixed 
to a title of rank or office ; now only vocatively, 
as in my Lord Mayor, my Lord Duke, my Lord 
Marquis. 

C1440 York Myst. xvii. 73 Mi lorde ser Herowdel 
a 1470 Gregory in Hist. Coll. Lond, Cit. (.Camden) 230 The 
mater was put to my Lorde of London. 1481-go Howard 
Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 321 The same day, my Lord rekened 
with his iokyer. 1330 Palsgr. 433/2, I am somoned by a 
sergent at armes to apere before my lorde chaunceller. 1333 
T. Cromwell Let. 25 July in C.’s Life 4- Lett. (1902) I. 385 
My Lorde Abbot I recommeude me vnto you [etc.], c 1360 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 57 Than mj Lord Arrane from 
Albany ye Duke Obtenit the gift of Murray. 1561 Stanford 
Chvrchw. Acc. in Antiquary Will. 168/1 At my lorde of 
Sarums commandment, 1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1B82) 
104 May a bishop be called.. by the name of ‘my Lord 
bishop, my Lords grace ’. 1584 Leycesters Commonw. (1641) 
68 By your opinion my Lord of Leycest er is the most learned 
of all his kindred. 1613 Spelman De non '1 enter. Eccl. 
(1646) 23 My Lord Coke also in the second part of his Re- 
ports, saith, that [etc.]. 1633 Pagitt Chrisiianogr, (1640) 

i. 199 A petition to my Lords Grace of Canterbury. x66o 
Pefys Diary 3 Mar., My Lord General Fleetwood told my 
Lord that he feared the King of Sweden is dead. 1679 
Evelyn Mem. 5 Nov., I was invited to dine at my Lord 
Tividale’s. . 1709 Steele Tatter No. 17 P 4 The Courage 
and Capacity of my Lord Galway. *742 Fielding % 
Andrews Pref. v 8, 1 apprehend, my Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Opinion of mere Burlesque agrees with mine. 

b. Used separately, (a) As the usual polite or 
respectful form of address to a nobleman under the 
rank of duke, and to a bishop ; also (now only by 
persons greatly inferior in position) in speaking of 
them, (b) As tlie formal mode of address to a 
Lord Mayor, a Lord Provost, and to the Lord Ad- 
vocate (Scotland), (e) In courts of law used in 
addressing a judge of the Supreme Court (or, for- 
merly, a judge of any of the * superior courts ’ now 
merged in this) ; in Scotland and Ireland in ad- 
dressing a judge of any of the superior courts. 

The hurried or affected pronunciation prevalent in the 
courts of law has often been derisively represented by the 
spelling my Lud or nilud (see Lud). 

1343 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 190 My lord, we 
recommend our hartiie and humil seruice vnto your lord- 
schip, 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 294 {Beatrice to Don 
Pedro\ So I would not he should do me, my Lord. i6ox 
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LORD-LIEUTENANT. 


Monday Down/. Earl Huntingdon i!. ii. (1828'' 34 Robin. 
What, Much and John! well met in this ill time. Little 
John. In this good time my lord. _ 1789 Wolcot(P, Pindar) 
Sub j. for Painters 28 ‘ Bravissimo 1 my Lor’, replied 
Squalind. 1830 N. S. Wheaton Jrnl. 198, I could not 
help noticing the affected way in which they [H. of Lords 
clerks] pronounce the words My Lord .. as if they were 
written My Lud. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iv, He has keen 
spoken to in the street as My Lord , under the impression 
that he was the Bishop. 1893 Sir A. Gordon Earl Aber- 
deen 191 The minister .. turned to the loft in which ‘ my 
Lord’ was seated. 

e. As nonce- vb., To ‘ my lord ’ (a person). 

1832 Carlyle Sort. Res. in. vi, Who ever saw any Lord 
my-lorded in tattered blanket, fastened with wooden skewer? 
1868 Yates Rock Ahead 1, viii, His tenant.. would., ‘My 
lord ’ him until the wine had done its work. 

d. pi. My lords : (a) the usual form of address 
to a number of noblemen or bishops, and in courts 
of law to two or more of the superior judges sitting 
together; {!>) in the official correspondence of a 
department of state, used as a collective designa- 
tion for the ministers composing it. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxix. 1 My Lordis of Chacker, 
pleis ?ow to heir My coumpt. 1555 Ridley in Coverd. Lett. 
Martyrs (1564) 101 My Lordes, if in_ times past ye haue 
[etc.]. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 16 My Lords, We 
were fore- warned of your comming. 1727 Pore etc. Art 
of Sinking 122 Separate divisions for the two houses of 
parliament, my lords the judges, &c. 1871 Rantledge's Ev. 
Bo/s Ann. Aug. 405 Speedily got himself into hot water 
with 1 my lords ’ at Whitehall. 

III. 10. attrib. or appositiv e, and in Comb., as 
lord-lover, -suitor ; lord-haling, -loving, -ridden 
adjs. ; lord-breed nonce-wd a breed or race of 
lords ; lord-farmer, one who holds an episcopal 
manor by a rent paid to the bishop ; f lords* 
room, app. a room or compartment on the stage 
of a theatre, reserved for privileged spectators. 

1862 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887) II. 385 Ablest men 
are continually raised to the peerage, and get crossed with 
the older * Lord-breeds. 1718 R. Frampton in T. Evans 
Life (1876) 161 The *lord farmer there had been offering a 
small fine to renew with the two preceding Bishops who 
both refused. 1777 Town 4 Country Mar. June 335 Death. 
John Shadwell, Esq. ; lord-farmer of Horfield manor, in 
Somersetshire. 1828 JBlackw. Mag. XXIII. 334 The ’’lord- 
hating gang to which he.. appertains. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. xxii. v, O young *lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 63 The conservative, money- 
loving, ‘‘lord-loving English are yet liberty-loving. 184c) R. 
Cobden in Morley Life (1902) xviii. 68 2 A servile aristo- 
cracy-loving, ’’lord-ridden people. 1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man. 
out of Hum. 11. i, Hee powres them out as familiarly, as if 
hee had tane Tabacco witli them ouer the stage, in the “Lords 
roome. 1609 Dekker Guls Horne-bk. vi. 28 Let our Gal- 
lant, .presently aduance himselfe vp to the Throne of the 
Stage, I meane not into the Lords roome (which is now but 
the Stages Suburbes). x 858 Browning Ring 4 Bk. iv. 471 
He likes to have ’’lord-suitors lounge. 

Lord (1/id), v. Also 3-4 laverd. [f. Lord sbi] 

1. intr. fa.. To exercise lordship, have dominion. 
a 1300 £. E. Psalter cii[i]. 19 Laverd in heven grained sete 
his, And his rike til alle sal Laverd [Vn)g. dnminabitur ] in 
blis. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. i, 8 Metridates whiche 
lorded vpon xxiiij. contrees. 

b. To play the lord; to behave in a lordly 
manner, assume airs of grandeur ; to rule tyranni- 
cally, domineer. Now rare exc. const, over, 

1377 Lange. P. PI. B. x. 84 pe more he . . lordeth in londes 
}>e lasse good he deleth. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 
24 For they [the Apostles] preached and lorded not. And 
nowe they lorde and preache not. 1379 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Dec. 70 The grieslie Tode-stoole groune there mought 
I se, And loathed Paddocks lording on the same. 1594 
Amoretti x, She lordeth in licentious blisse Of her freewill. 
1633 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. vii, Her .. sister . . Alicia, in 
whose face Love proudly lorded. 1641 M ilton Ch.^ Gtwt, 
vi. Wks, 1851 HI. 124 The hatefull thirst of Lording in the 
Church .. first bestow’d a being upon Prelaty. 1671 — 
Samson 265 They had by this., lorded over them whom 
now they serve, 1683 Dryden tr. Lucretius in. 242 That 
haughty King, who lorded ore the Main, .. Him Death, a 
greater Monarch, overcame. 1777 Burke Address King 
Wks. 1842 II. 402 Much less are we desirous of lording over 
our brethren. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I. iii. i§6 
Its unhappy patient is lorded over by a power of moral evil. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xiv. 151 Methinks, instead of 
in the forest lording, The noble Sir should [etc.]. 1881 

Blackmore Chrisiowell xxxi, I am not one to be lorded 
over by a man no better than myself. 

0. So To lord it, chiefly with over. 

, I S 79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 176 1 ’hey. .lord it as they 
list. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 44 , 1 see them Lording 
it in London streets. _ 1638 Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 145 Lord- 
ing it over the Consciences of the people, a 1704 T. Brown 
Praise Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 She [drunkenness] 
lords it over Poland, Sweden and Norway. <*1716 South 
Serm, (1823) V. 409 Though reason and judgment would 
veil to Christ, yet the man does not, because his affections 
lord it, 1775 Mad. D’Arblav Let. Nov. in Early Diary, 
He disdains submitting to the great or Lording it over 
the little. 1820 W. Invi ng Sketch BE, Rip Van Winkle l* 1 
The Kaatskill mountains .. are seen . . swelling up to a 
noble height and lording it over the surrounding country. 
* 853 , Tyndall in Lett. Educ, 192 We lord it over Matter, 
and in so. doing have become better acquainted with the 
laws of Mind. 1900 Q. Rev, Oct. 337 This barbarian, .lorded 
it over many waters from the Canaries to Candia. 

2. trans. To be or act as lord of ; to control, 
manage, rule. rare. 

t *586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxviii. xxii, [Their] herit- 
age he shared to the race, .of godly Israeli, To lord their 


lands. Ibid. cvi. xv, [God] Left them to he. Lorded by 
foes. 1691 J. Wilson Belphegor 1. ii, Simple Merit Lords 
few Mens. Horoscope. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. v. 660 
Austria’s titled hordes, with their own gore, Fat the fair 
fields they lorded long before. ‘ 1818 Keats Endym. H. 894 
The look Of his white palace.. And all the revels he had 
lorded there. 

3. + a. To make (a man) a lord or master, b. 
To confer the title of lord upon ; to ennoble. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xviii, 14 If ]>ai ware noght lordid 
of me [Mistransl. : L . si mei non fuerunt domina:I\. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. 1, ii. 97 He being thus Lorded, did beleeue 
He was indeed the Duke. 1643 Wither Caiupo Musse 69 
Ev’ry one of those That hath for any services, beene Lorded. 
1720 Humor. Lett. Lend. Jrnl. (1721) 16 Thou shalt be 
told.. Who gets an Estate in the Alley, and is afterward 
Knighted or Lorded. 1787 Minor 307 Sir Cadwallader 
Pleadwell . . has been lately Lorded. 1880 Furnivall in 
Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 1/3 It was with no little pleasure then 
that I found Lord Tennyson (before he was lorded) making 
me known ..to Mr. Robert Browning. 

c. To address or speak oi as * Lord’. 

1636 Rutherford Lett. lx. (1862) I. x6x My newly printed 
book against Arminians was one challenge : not lording 
the prelates was another. 1656 S._ H. Golden Law 92 
Is not Sarah commended for obeying, and lording her 
husband ? x66o Charac. Italy 56 Before they merit the 
degree of Knighthood, they must be Lorded. 

Lordan(e : see Lurdan. 
iord-borcragh.. One who has quasi-manorial 
rights in certain English boroughs : see quot. 

1731 Eng. Gazetteer II. s.v. Wolverhampton , The dean is 
Ld.-borough of Wolverhampton, Codsall, Hatherton and 
Petshall. .and hath all manner of privileges bel. to the view 
of frank-pledge, felons goods, deodands, escheats [etc.]. 

Lord-dom \ l^udidom). F or forms see Lord sh. 
fOE. hlaford-dSm, f. hl&ford Lord sb. + -DOM.] 
t a. The position of being lord, lordship (pbsl). 
b. nonce-use. The state of things characterized by 
the existence of lords. 

C897 K. TElfred Gregory's Past. xvii. 121 Se Se on ] 
lareowes onlicnesse 3 a Senenga Sses ealdordomes gecierS to 
blaforddome. c 1200 Ormjn 11851 Te laj>e gast A53 eggebb 
hise }>eowess. .To ^eornenn affterr laferrddom. c 1230 Mali 
Meid. tils al to muchel lauerddom & meistrie Jirinne H s 
cunde imerred tus. 1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 521 There 
is no country . .in which the system of lord-dom and servility 
is so manifestly supported as in England. 

Lorden : see Lurdan. 

t laO’rdfast, a. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 -feat. [f. 
Lord sb. + Fast a.~\ Bound to a lord. 

c 1460 Tmvncley My st. xiii. zo These men that ar lord fest 
thay cause the ploghe tary. 

Lord-fish. [Of. Lord sb. 14b.] (See quot.) 

1836 Yarhell Brit. Fishes II. 165 Some yeaTs since, I 
obtained from a fisherman at the mouth of the Thames 
a fresh-caught example of a species of morrhua, with the 
middle dorsal and the first anal fins short. . . Among the 
fishermen it was by some considered to be an accidental 
deformity, with injury of the spine, and their name for it 
was Lord-fish. 

Lordful (Ifudful), a. rare— 1 , [f. Lord sb. + 
-tul.] Having the bearing of a lord; lordly. Hence 
XiOTdfally adv., in a lordly manner; nobly. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1178 This lordfulle child [re. 
Jesus]. 1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc (1842) IV. 185 They 
[the Lords] have said boldly and lordfully, * Here we stand, 
the offspring of the by-gone time 

+ Lordhead. ' Obs. For forms see Lord sb. 
and -head. [f. Lord sb. + -head.] = Lordship. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 190 In < 5 e moste and in Se leste he forles 
His louerd-hed quuanne he mis-cbes. a 1300 Cursor M, 
4837 We prai [n lauerd-hed pat )>ou wald vs help in nede. 
c 1323 Meir, Horn. (1862)61 Of that tour nou spek I, For 
laverdhed and for maistri, That Nembrot havid first of man. 

f XsO’rdify, V. Obs. rare — '. [f. Lord sb. + 

*(i)ey.] trans. To make a lord of. 

1663 T. Porter Witty Combat m. i, I’le lordifie thee, John 
: thou shalt no more be plain John . . but my lord John. 

Lording (l^’-tdiq), sb. Forms: 1 hl&ford ing 
(Sweet), 2-3 lover(e)ding, 3 Orm. laferrdmng, 
3-4 laverding, (Ihording), 3- lording. {Y. Lord 
sb. + -ING 3.] 

1. =Lord sb. 2. Frequent as a form of address, 
rarely sing. = Sir !, frequent in //. — Sirs ! Gentle- 
men ! Also, my lording J Obs. exc. arch. 

c 12 00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 179 pe riche pe beii louerdinges 
struien pe wrecche men, pe ben underlinges. c 1200 Ormin 
918 Nu, laferrdinngess, loke we Whatt tiss ma33 us bitac- 
nenn. c 1203 Lay. 27394 Lauerdinges, guseS Luces pa, 
Mahun eou beo liSe. c 1230 Kent. Serm. in 0 . E. Misc. 27 
Lordinges and leuedis pis is si glorius miracle, cxzso Gen. 
4 Ex. 833 Nes ilc bur^e hadde ise louereding. c 1320 Sir 
Tristr. 402 Of a prince proude in play Listnep, lordings 
dere. 1340 Ayenb. 67 pis zenne isine uele manneresaseine 
sergons aye hire lhordinges. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 445 
Lordingis, quba likis for till her, The Romanysnowbegyn- 
nys her. 1382 Wyclif Dent, x. 17 The Lord cure God he 
is. .Lord of lordyngis. a 1400-30 Alexander 2573 pe leche 
lokid ouire pe lynes ‘ my lording ’ he said, ‘ I am no^t gilty of 
pis gile c 1450 Holland Howlat 628 Quhat fele armes . . 
Of lordingis and sere landis . . The said persewant bure. 
1568 T. Howell Newe Sonets (1879) 149 Lo Lordynges, 
here by take a vewe. 1391 Troub. Raigne K. lohn (1611) 
29 Lordings forheare, for time is comming fast, That deeds 
may trie what words can not determine. 1599 Shaks., 
etc. Pass. Pilgr. xv, It was a Lordings daughter, the fairest 
one of three. 1622 Fletcher Beggars Bush v. i, IPt he 
.worth His Lordships thanks anon, when 'tis done, Lording, 
lie looke for’t. 1863 Kingsley Herew. II. xxi. 363 Have 
a care for yourselves, lordings 1 The Wake is loose. 


2. As diminutive of Lord : A little lord, a petty 
lord, usually in a contemptuous sense. 

c 1377 Stanyhurst AEneis, etc. Epit. Ld. Louth (Arb.) 150 
The Lord Baron of Louth . . was tray terously murthred by 
Mackmaughoun, an Irish Lording, about the year 1577. 
1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 111. xix, (Arb.) 229 Such 
termes are vsed to he giuen . . for a kind of contempt, as when 
we say Lording for Lord. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 62 lie 
question you Of my Lords Tricks, and yours, when you were 
Boyes: You were pretty Lordings then? 1631 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng, 11. vi. 59 Had future Ages pursued the 
flight as it was begun, these Lordings might have beaten the 
Air, without making any speedy way. 

3 . A sort of apple or pear. (Cf. Lordling 2.) 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., A ug. (1679) 22 Pears . . Windsor. . 

Sugar-Pear, Lording Pear, &c. Ibid., Sept. 24 Apples.. 
Summer P earmain, Lordin; '-apple. 1676 W orlidge Cyder 
(169 1 ) 2 to, The Lording is a fair, green, and sharp apple. 

IsOrdmg (i/'Jdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Lord v. + -mob] 
The action of Lord v. in various senses. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Pet. 14 The office of 
a right bysshop is ferre of from lordinge. 1610 Guiiaim 
Heraldry in. xvii. (1611) 150 When they sit, they hold their 
heads steady and without motion : which stately action 
Spencer in his Shepheard’s calender calleth the lording of 
Frogs. [See Lord v. i b, 1579.] 1648 Milton Tenure 

Kings/ 1650) 46 The censorious and supercilious lording over 
conscience. 1637 W. Morice Coena quasi koiio) xxi. 193 To 
exonerate themselves they transferre this Lording . . on the 
Bishop’s. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 112 Possibly the 
fifteen days’ lording it at Sluys may have broken in. .on his 
outfit. 1890 T. Hardy in New Rev, Jan. 20 The present 
lording of nonage over maturity. 

attrib. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1623) 607 As 
was the fashion of those Lording times. 1863 W. Lancaster 
Prsterita 54 Zeus, .metes me out a little lording nook. 

Lording (ljpudig) , ppl. a. [f. Lord v. + -ing 2 .] 
That lords, in senses of the vb. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 54 A man may. .by 
tokenynges perseyue whether wyt or no wyt be yn a kynge 
lordand. 0x629 Layton Syons Plea (ed. 2) 6 Where the 
Spirit recounteth by name all the sorts of Ministevy,. .Eph. 
iv. xi there is not one word of such a Lording Ministry. 
1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 11. vii. 112 The . . Cruell Tyranny 
of some Lording Prelates. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic 
Com. (1881) 39 She tried to be revolted by his lording tone. 

Xtordkin (lpudkin). nonce wd. [f. Lord sb. + 
-kin.] A little or young lord. 

1833 Thackeray Newcomes II. 143 Princekin or lordkin 
from his earliest days has nurses, dependents [etc.]. 

Lordless (1/udles), a. [OE. hldfordlias, f. 
hl&ford Lord sb. + -lias -dess.] Without a lord ; 
having no lord. Of a woman : Husbandless. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2934 OSSaet hi ocS-eodon earfoSlice in hrefnes 
holt hlaford-lease. c 1290 Beket 678 in A'. Eng. Leg. I. 126 
Ase men ]>at weren louerdlese — heo nusten ?wat a-bide. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2987 pou ast ymad ..moni child wi(> oute 
fader, & moni wif louerd les. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. 
Katk. in. 489 Hoo ishir lord, or wheder is she lordles ? 1643 
T. Case Serm. in Kerr Covenants 4 Covenanters (1895) 
249 Your diocese [shall be] bishopless and your sees lord- 
less. 1823 Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 312 An armed 
band From Moorham’s lordless hall. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. U876) I. iii. 91 The lordless man became a kind of out- 
law. 1868-70 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 137 And many a 
lordless, troubled land Fell scarce loth to his dreaded hand. 

Lordlet O/udlet). jocular, [f. Lord sb. + 
-let.] A little or young lord. 

1884 Chr. Commonw. 13 Nov. 63/5 Suppose the private 
soldier had assaulted the ducal lordlet. igox Contemp. Rev. 
Jan. xoa Why should I he filled with envy on beholding 
some lordlet . .dash by me ? 

Lo rd-lieute nant. PI. lords-lieutenant(s, 

lord-lieutenants. 

1. The title of various high officials holding 
deputed authority from the sovereign. 

; j- a. In Scotland. Obs. 

1453 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 403 He wald noght 
find caucion and sourete that the lord Lievtenand suld hane 
ferme and stable quhat the said Ranald did. 1347 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. I. 81 As salbe thocht expedient be my 
Lord Lieutennent. 

b. In Ireland : The Viceroy. 

In 1640 the earl of Strafford who had till then borne the 
title of ‘ Lord Deputy ’, was promoted to the higher dignity 
of ‘ Lord Lieutenant V 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 57 Some succeeding Princes .. 
had their .. Lord Lieutenants or Deputies (as at this day 
they are called) of Ireland,, .then whom, no Lieutenants in 
Christendome .. comes neerer Kinglike State. *648 Art. 
Peace in Milton’s Wks. (1847) 257/1 To such other place as 
his majesty’s lord lieu tenant., shall appoint. zjoxLond. 
Gas. No. 3841/3 Lawrence Earl of Rochester, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 11x865 Greville Mem. 11. (1885) II. 34 
N o appointment is known but that of Lord de Grey as Lora 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

e. In a county : The chief executive authority 
and head of the magistracy, usually a peer or other 
large land -owner, appointed by the Sovereign by 
patent. Under him and of his appointing are de- 
puty-lieutenants. He also recommends qualified 
persons for the office of justice of the peace. 

Lord-lieutenants, when first introduced in the 16th c., 
were to take an active part in the defence of the realm, and 
down to 1871 they had extensive powers with regard to the 
militia, etc., which then reverted to the Crown. 

1557-8 Act 4 4 5 Phil. 4 Mary , c. 3 § 5 The Lorde 
Leiutenante or the Lorde Wardeine..duryng the tyme of 
any his or their Commission shall and maye heare order and 
determine the same Offences by his or their discretyons, 
1642 Declar, Lords 4 Comm., For Rais. Forces 22 Dec. 7 
That the Lord Lieutenants. .do. .appoint one experienced 
Souldier in every Regiment to bean Adjutor, to be resident 
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In the sayd Comities to exercise the several! Companies of 
the sayd Regiments. 17x0 Chamberlayne Pres. St. Gt. 
Brit. 1. 11. (ed. 23) 143 For furnishing Ammunition, and other 
Necessaries, the Lord Lieutenant .. may levy every Year 
one fourth part. . of each Man’s Proportion in the Tax of 
70,000/. a Month. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 2x6/1 From the 
reign of Philip and Mary the lords-jieutenants have had the 
charge, under the sovereign, of raising the militia in their 
respective counties, a 1863 Greville Mem. n. (1885) III. 

65 At Court yesterday to make Lord Grey Lord- Lieutenant 
of Northumberland. 

+ 2. Applied to the second-in-command of an 
army, when a peer. 05s. 

1544 Late Exped. Scot. 4 in Dalyell Fragm. Sc. Hist. 
(1798), WhcrofmyLorde Admyralledde the vantgard,. .and 
Therle of Hertford, beinge Lorde Lieutenaunt, the battayll. 
Ibid. 6 The Lord Lieutenaunt sent with diligence to the 
vanwarde, that they shulde merche towardes the towne. 

Hence Iio rd-Heute*n.ancy, the office of a lord- 
lieutenant. 

1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. IV. xxx. 58 He had just obtained 
the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland for his brother. 1884 S. 
Dowell Tax. g Taxes Eng. II. 103 Carteret, turned out of 
the lord-lieutenancy about the same time, was now in open 
opposition. 

Lordlike (lpridlaik), a. an4 adv. [See -like.] 
A. adj. Resembling, befitting, or characteristic 
of a lord ; lordly. Now rare. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 56 Ledys on luff burd, with a 
lordlik fer. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 11 Belanelord, 
and not lordlyk, Than [etc.]. 1546 Svpplic, Poore Commons 
(E. E. T. S.) 89 They trust to optayne therby lordlyck 
liuinges out of the porsion of the poore. x6oo Holland 
Livy xxv. xxii. 565 Anniball made this glorious and lordlike 
aunswere with a majestic. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. viii, 
Officious Friendes .. start before My great, proud Lord, to 
get a Lord-like nod ! 1646 Earl Monm. tr. B'tondis Civil 
Warres ix. 208 His Lordlike looks, .captivated the good- 
will of the slanders by. 1839-40 I. Taylor Anc.Chr. 
(1842) II. viii. 400 He disclaims any lordlike authority in 
the Church. 

Hence + Lordlikeness. 

ex 470 Henry Wallace vn. 402 It can nocht be, but fre- 
dome, lordlyknes. 

1 33. adv. After the fashion of a lord, domineer- 
ingly. Also, as befits a lord ; sumptuously. 05s. 

15S5 Ridley in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564) xoi So 
many (I say) would at these my wordes Lordeiike stampe 
and spurne and spit thereat. *574 tr. Marlorat's Apocahps 
10 Behaue not your selues lordlike ouer the Clergie [t Pet. 
v. 3]. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. H. 79 Matiie great estates and 

f ouernours there be, that during their office are lodged 
.ordlike. 1700 Dryden Iliad 1. Fables 202 Lord-like at 
ease . . the People to devour. 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet ., Lord- 

like, en grand seigneur. 

Lordlily (Ipudlili), adv. rare. [f. Lokdly a . + 
-LY -.] In a lordly fashion. 

x6xx Cotgr., Pontificalement, pontiffically, lordlily. 1891 
R. Kipling City Dreadf. Lit. 46 Young men who smoke bad 
cigars and carry themselves lordlily. 

Lordliness (lpvdliues). [f. Lokdly a. + 

-NES8.] 

+ 1 . Tlie condition or state of a lord. 05 s. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 384 Clerkis & religious folke 
. that louen unkyndely pes Iordlynes willen glose here & say 
J>at [etc.], c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret ., Gov. Lordsh. 42 Tech- 
mge falland to Iordlynes of lordes. 1549 Cheke Hurt 
Sedit. (1641) 10 By ambitioa yee seek Lordlines.se, much 
unfit for you. 1577-87 Holimshed Chron. I. 150/r To ferret 
out concealed lands for the supporte of their owne priuat 
lordltnes. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. v, ii. 161 Doing the 
Honour of thy Lordlinesse To one so meeke. 1641 ‘ Smec- 
tymnuuS * Anew, xviii. (1653) 77 Men would he adding to 
Gods institution, what. . Lordlinesse their phansie suggested 
unto them. X669 Woodhead St Teresas, xxxiii, 236 The 
Lords, we are wont to meet within this world, . . place all 
their Lordliness in some acted Authorities. 

2. The disposition proper to a lord ; dignity, 
grandeur. Frequent in bad sense : Arrogance, 
haughtiness, imperiousness. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Titus 28 He must 
overcome more by. .gentylnes, than by lordelynes. a 1585 
Cartwright in R. Browne Aftsw. Cartwright 93 Pharisai- 
call pride and Lordlinesse in teaching. 1618 Bolton 
Floras 1. viii. (1636) 21 The intolerable Lordlinesse of Super- 
bus did some good. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals l i. 14 
From hence it is the Grandeur and Lordlyness of the Car- 
dinals does spring, 1723 Dk. Wharton True Briton 
No, 42 II. 365 The Arbitrary Temper and Lordliness of 
Calvin. *741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 1x7 See the 
lordliness of a high condition ! 1883 J. Parker Tyne Chylde 
2oo There are instincts of lordliness in man which are to 
be accounted for. *884 Church Bacon ix. 225 The Latin 
in which [the Novum Qrganum) is written .. has .. the 
lordliness of a great piece of philosophical legislation. 

Lordling (Ip-idlir)). [f. Loud sb. + -ling.] 

L A little or puny lord: often in contemptuous 
sense, Occas. = Lobding sb, 1. 

c 1275 Lay. 12664 LusteJj louerdlinges. c 1380 Sir Feruml. 
15x8 Lordiynges, wel :je wyteS alle, how [etc.], c i 590 
Greene An Bacon ix. 85 What say you Rtra.ll Lordlings 
to my Fryer? 2746 Smollett Reproof 162 While the young 
lordhng struts m native pride. 1782 Euz. Blower Geo. 
Bateman II. 47, I should sink myself to a level with the 
scoundrel lordhng who employs you. 1820 Coleridge Lett., 
Convene, etc. I. 125 How long will .. this hive of nations 
submit to the guidance of litterateurs and lordlings t 1824-9 
Landor /mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 II, 229 The said conjurors 
i. possess the faculty of making the precious metals out of 
rithe skulls of young lordlingsiand gentlefolk. 1872 Long f. 
Wayside Inn it Interlude be/. Student's T. Listen, Lord- 
lings, while I tell. 1887 M. Morris Claverhouse x. (1888) 
*70 One of these independent lordlings, Colin MacDonald 
of Keppoch. 


-[2. A kind of apple. 05s. (cf. Lording s5. 3 .) 
1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. II. s.v. October, Apples now in 
prime.. are the.. Costard Lordling Parsley Apples. 

Lordly (lfudli), a. and adv. Forms: see Loud 
sb. and -ly. [OF. hhfordlic , f. Lokd sb. + -LY.] 
A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a lord or lords ; consisting 
of lords; administered by lords. Now rare. 

a 1000 in Napier O. E. Glosses (Anecd. Oxon.) 187/1 
Heroicus, id est nobile, hlafordlic. c 1200 Trin. Coll. horn. 
23 Chireche . . is cleped on hoc kiriaca ,i. dominicalis, bat is 
on englis louerdlich hus. c 1450 doc. in Wr.-W flicker 623/14 
Herilis, lordlyche. 1530 Palsgr. 317/2 Lordlyke belongyng 
to a lorde. 1645 J. Cotton Way Ch. New Eng. 36 The Go- 
vernment of his [Christ's] Kingdome is not Lordly, but 
Stewardly and Ministerial!. 1653 J. Hall Paradoxes 4 
Lordly or absolute Monarchy is the best and most natural 
Government. 1841 Miai.l in Nonconf. I. 241 Pensioning 
off supernumerary members of lordly houses. 1862 R. 
Vaughan Nonconformity 392 The more learned of this class 
were ardent in their support of a lordly prelacy. 

2. Of persons : Having the character, attributes, 
appearance, or demeanour of a lord. Of actions : 
Befitting a lord ; honourable, noble. 

ta 1400 Morte Arth. 138 Thow arte b e lordlyeste lede 
>at ever I one iukyde. ibid. 396 pe conquerour . . Aiowes 
j,ame gretly theire lordly a-vowes. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1540) Gvij, Some will be so lordely 
and valyaunt in vertues. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(1842) I. 324 The . . aggregate of good which arises to the 
lordlier part of the creation. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 
263 It is truly a lordly spectacle how this great soul takes 
in all kinds of men and objects, a Falstaff, an Othello, 
a Juliet, a Coriolanus. 1859 G. Barker Associat. Principle 
i. 28 Falconry and the chase afforded to the abbot . . the 
most lordly recreation of the time. 1886 Spurgeon Treats. 
Dav. Ps. cxxxvi. 3 He is more lordly than all emperors 
and kings condensed into one. 

b. Haughty, imperious, lofty, disdainful. 

1377 Langl. P. PI, B. iii. 160 Lawe is so lordeliche and 
loth to make ende. 1530 Palsgr. 661/1 Are you waxen so 
lordely that you can uat plucke of your hosen your selfe ? 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 39 Whome he. .had. .com- 
pelled by lordely and streite commaundemente. 3588 J. 
Udall Demonstr. Disdpl. (Arb.) 45 A minister may not be 
Lordly ouer Gods people [r Pet. v. 3]. 1600 Holland Livy 
xlv.xxxv. 1225 Hewasan imperiousand lordlycommaunder. 
1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 2 (1619) 582 It suffereth not 
tlie Minister to be lordly in his doctrine or discipline. _ 1665 
Manley Grofius' Low C. Warres 15 1 The. Lordly domineer- 
ing of the English, was not forgotten in France. x68x 
Dryden Abs. <7 Ac/iit. 454 And like a Lion. . He. .with a 
Lordly Rage, his Hunters tears. 1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat. 
(1 834)1.625 ThelordlyWest-Indian tortures his poor N egroes. 
X849MACAULAY Hist. Eng. iii. I.303 The Captain., treated the 
Master with lordly contempt. 1862 M us. Browning Ragged 
Schools ix, Lordly English, think it o’er. 1880 L. Stephen 
Pope iv. 93 Swift, indeed, had .. a lordly indifference to 
making money by his writings. 

3. Of things : Suitable for a lord ; hence, grand, 
magnificent, noble. , 

1535 Coverdale Judg. v. 25 She . . broughte forth butter 
in a lordly diszshe. 1570 B. Googe Pop. ICingd. x. 6 b, 
In placeing of his kinsemen hie, in loftie Lordely chayre. 
1604 Drayton Owl 37 Under th! extensure of whose lordly 
arms, The small birds warbled their harmonious charms. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. i. xiv, On this bold brow, a lordly 
tower. 183a Tennyson Pal. Art i, I built my soul a lordly 
pleasurehouse. 1890 H. G. Dakyns Xenophon I. p. lxxxviii, 
Cyrus was flying at lordlier game than certain irrepres- 
sible hill tribes. 

4. absol. (In early use quasi-Hi , a lordly person.) 

c 1470 Golagros 4- Gaiu. 1276 To that lordly on loft that, 

lufly can lout. 1535 Coverdale Job xxxiv. 19 He hath 
no respecte vnto the personnel of y* lordly. 1849 James 
Woodman iv, No meeting of the high, the rich, and the 
lordly. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xvi. 244 He still advocated 
the lordly, liberal, and effective, 

5. Comb. 

x86o-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. 11, 11. iii, I am so proud of 
Frederick. He's so lugh-bred and lordly-like With Mrs. 
Vaughan! 

B. adv. After the manner of a lord ; in a lordly 
manner (both in good and bad sense). 

1393 Langl, P. Pl. C, xx. 241 Lordliche for to lyuen, and 
Hkyngliehe be clothed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvti. 
clxxx.(i49s) 722 By his socour..that..sauyth all lordly and 
myghtly. 3-1420 Antvrso/Arth. 489 (Douce MS.) And at >e 
listes one be lande lordely done l^te. c 1440 Promp, Paro. 
312/2 Lordly, dominanter. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 
61 To rebuke him for tyrannising so Lordlie ouer the boies, 
1728 Savage Bastard 45 Lordly neglectful of a worth un- 
known. i8xa Combe Picturesque vn. (Chandos) 26 ‘ If I ’ said 
he, ‘ remember right, I was most lordly drunk last night/. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 111. 279 In a land where few 
were poor, if none Were lordly rich. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. it) III. 467 Love is his tyrant, and lives lordly in him. 

. Comb. 1864 Dasent Jest <$- Earnest (1873) II. 263 Who 
iswon lordly-dressed man who is walking along the street? 

Lord Mayor. 

1 . A title formerly limited to the mayors (see 
Mayob) of London, York, and Dublin, but recently 
extended to the mayors of some other large towns, 
e,g. Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, etc. 

Lord Mayor's coal (see quot. 1842). Lord Mayor's Day, 
Nov. g_, the day on which the Lord Mayor goes in proces- 
sion with the Aldermen and other city dignitaries to and 
from Westminster, where he receives from the Lord Chan- 
cellor the assent of the Crown to his election. Lord Mayor’s 
man : see Quota-man, Quota i b. Lord Mayor’s Show, the 
procession on Lord Mayors Day. : 

c 1554 Bale Decl. Bonner's A rticles i. 7 b, Here is, as wise 
an order towardes, as maister Harry my Lord Mayres foole 
; had bene of counsel! therein, 1589 J. Rider Bibl. Scholast 


885 The Lorde maior, or chiefe iustice, preefectus prsetorid. 
1605 Marston Dutch Courtezan 111. i. D4b, All will scarce 
make me so high as one of the Gyants stilts that stalkes 
before my Lord Maiors pageant. 3638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol. II.) 38 Had it not been to see my Lord .Mayors 
shew, I had not been seene in the citie. 1678 Will of R. 
Saunders (Somerset Ho.), A Lord Mayor's spoon. 

Prior Alma 1. 377 If you dine with my lord mayor, Roast- 
beef and venison is your fare. 1761 Ann. Reg. 235 A pro- 
verb, that the lord mayor’s day is generally a bad one ; 1807 
Sir R. Wilson 7 ml. 7 June in LfefiZGz) II. viii. 253, 

I . . would not have exchanged meals with the Lord Mayor 
of London. 184a Barham Ingol. Leg., Annt Fanny, 
Had the coal been a ‘Lord hi ay orb coal’,— viz. a slate. 
1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn xxxii,Jx86o) 286 Burnside, 
was in the habit of saying that he was like the Lord Mayor’s 
fool— fond of everything that was good. <11865 Greville 
Mem. 11. (1885) II. 51 The Queen must have known it was 
Lord Mayor’s Day. 

2. slang. ‘A large crowbar’ (Farmer). 

1889 D. C. Murray Danger. Catspaw 24 There’s., the 
crowbar, from a Lord Mayor down to a pocket jemmy. 

Hence Lord-Mayoralty, the position of Lord, 
Mayor. > : 

x 832 Society 4 Nov. 16/1 Lord mayoralties and high 
shrievalties follow almost as a matter of course. 

Lordolatry (V-id^latri). jocular, [f. Lokd 
sb. + -(o)laTKY.] Worship ot lords. 

1846 Thackeray Bk. Snobs iii, The extent and prevalence 
of Lordolatry in tliis country. x88x R. F. Burton in Aca- 
demy 1 Oct 258/3 England, with her peculiar (lordolatry’, 
thinks it enough to send a peer when other nations send an 
explorer. 

Ii Lordosis llp.idff.fsis). Path. [mod. L., a. Gr. 
XdpSouins, f, KopSus bent backward.] Anterior 
curvature of the spine, producing convexity in front. 

1704 Harris Lex. Techtu, Lordosis, by some Writers, is 
the Term for the bending of the Back-bone forwards in 
Children, Jic. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. led. 4' IV. 249 
Lordosis, imported procurvation of tlie head and shoulders 
or anterior crookedness. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1030 Very 
extreme lordosis is present. 1899 Allbutr s Syst. Med. VII. 
165 A lordosis was very evident. 

Hence Lordotic (-puik) a. [see - otic], pertaining 
to or affected with lordosis. 

1856 in M ayne Expos. Lex. 

Lo rdsake, int. Sc. colloq. [Short for * for the 
Lord’s sake ’.J An exclamation expressing surprise. 

x86x Ramsay Rem in. Ser. 11. 91, ‘ I am going to send the 
young laird abroad .. to see the world 1 But lordsake, 
Laird, will no the world see him?’ 1891 H. Haliburton 
Ochil Idylls 63 Lordsake, what’s come owre the year ? 

Lords and ladies. ‘ A very general name for 
Arum maculatum L., given in reference to the dark 
and light spadices, the dark being the lords, the 
light the ladies ’ (Britten & Holland Plant-n.). 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 Lords and Ladies, 
Arum. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. I. 99 Oft under trees we, 
nestled in a ring, Culling out ‘ lords and ladies ’. igox 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 533 She set boys to collect roots of lords 
and ladies. 

Lord’s day. [Properly, The Lord's Day = 
L. dies Dominions, -ca (whence F. dimanche, Sp. 
Domingo, It. Domenico), Gr. r\ tcvpiatcrj 17 /xepa Rev. 
i. io.] A Christian appellation for Sunday. 

In the i7-x8th c. Lord's day (without the article) was 
somewhat widely used (not exclusively among Puritans) as 
an ordinary name for the day. This use seems to he 
partially retained by some Nonconformists (expressions 
like ‘next Lord’s day’ appearing occasionally in announce- 
ments of services). Otherwise, the Lords day is the only 
form now current, and it is commonly employed only when 
the intention is to refer expressly to the sacred character of 
the day. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 41 Sunedeiis ihaten f>es lauerdes dei. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxi. (,1495) 358 Tlie fyrste 
day hyght the lordes day and Sonedaye. 1639 Bury Wills 
(Camaen) 177 Vpon euery Lord’s day, called Sonday, 
throughout euery yere of the said terme. 1660 Pkpys Diary 
4 Mar., 4th. Lord's day. Before 1 went to church I [etc.], 
1677 Act 29 Chas. II, c. 7 § x For the better observation and 
keeping holy the Lord’s day commonly called Sunday. 
c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 301 They come in Coaches 
and drive round, but it is only Lords day nights and some 
nights. 1759 B. Fawcett Tref, to Baxter's Saints' He 
(1836) 42 On Lord’s days . . a person . . might overhear hundreds 
of families engaged in singing psalms. _ 1882 Jean L. Wat- 
son Life R. S. Candlish viii. 97 Multitudes were thus in- 
duced to travel on the Lord’s day. 

attrib. xgo* Whitaker's Almanack 285 (Societies and 
Institutions.^ Lord's Day Observance Society. 
Lordship (lpudfip), sb. For forms see Lokd 
sb. and -ship. Also 4 lordchip, 5 lorehuppe. 

1. The dignity and functions of a lord ; dominion, 
rule, sovereignty; ownership of or dominion f on, 
over (something specified) ; rarely pl. 

£•897 K. xElfred Gregory’s Past, xxviii. 200 Donne we 
agyftaS wi 5 Sa hlafordas, Sonne agylte we wiS Sone God 
}>e hlafordscipe gescop. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) x8 
Tille Adelwolfgaf he. .Lordschip ouer alle pe londes bituex 
Douer & Tuede. 1388 Wyclif Rom. vi. 9 Deeth schal no 
more haue lordschip on hym. 7 a 1400 Morte Arth. 646 Sir 
Mordrede. .Salle be my leuetenante, with lordchipez ynewe. 
c 1400 MaundEV. (Roxb.) i. 4 pis apple betakens be lordschepe 
bat he had ouer all be werld. c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. 136 
The kynges of Englond owen wel to haue the lordshyp of 
Irland. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 74 The lordeshyp of 
all sinne may be so caste out of vs . . that [etc.]. 1563 T. 
Norton Calvin's lust. iv. 59 Peter , . exhorteth them so to 
fede the fiocke,not as vsing a Lordship ouer the Clergie. 1585 
Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts xiv. 19 They challenge to 
themselves no Lordship, they hunt after no gaine. i6xx 
Bible Mark x. 42 They which are accompted to rule ouer 
the Gentiles, exercise Lordship ouer them. 1625 Massinger 


LORDSHIP. 

New Way m. ii, Spite of his Lordship and his Collonelship, 

. . I will make him render . . a strict accompt. 1643 Milton 
Tetrach. VVks. 1738 I. 218 Our first parent had Lordship 
over Sea, and Land, and Air. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N, T. 
Mark viii. 38 Will Preferment, Lordship, and Pomp, . . 
recompense him? 1807 Wounsw. White Doe 11. 55 But not 
for lordship or for land, My Father, do I clasp your knees. 
1851 Dixon W. Penn xxi. (1872) 184 They claimed the 
lordship of the soil. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U,S. IV. i. 313 
Parliament had asserted an absolute lordship over the 
colonies in all cases whatsoever. 1900 Edin. Rev. July 57 
The Templars acquired lordship over not less than 9,000 
manors. 

*j| Used to render L. dominatio, as the title of an 
order of angels. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. I. 342 Dominationes sind hlaford- 
Scypas ^eewedene. _ «*i75 Celt. 1/ out.. 2 1 9 He 3escop tyen 
engle werod . . Dominaliones, hlafordscipe. 
fb. collect. = lords. Obs. 

1340-70 Alisannder 333 pe Lordship of Laceedemonie 
lol>ed hem pan. 

2 . The land belonging to a lord, the territory 
'under his jurisdiction ; a domain, estate, manor, 
seignory. 

c 1380 Wvcuf Whs. (1880) 392 If eny siche lordi'sclripsbe.. 
Alienyd or take fro hem. 1399 Rolls of Parli. III. 452/1 
Castels, Maners, Lordeshipes, and other Possessions, 1422 
tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 135 Who-so covetvth a 
roialme or a lorclmppe to Purchase. 1513 Bradshaw St. 
Werbuige 1. 183 The houndes and lorshyppes of the sayd 
Mercyens.. were large and myghty. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 17 b, In divers lordeshippes and mannoures there is 
suche custome. 1589 Extracts Burgh Rea. Glasgow (1876' I. 
*44 Walter, commendatourof Blantyre,lord fewaroftlie lord- 
schipe and regalitie of Glasgw. 1607 Norden Sum. Dial. 
(1608) 211, 1 know a Lordship of my Landlords . . it is much 
pestered with Broome, a 1710 Bp. Bull Sernt. xviii. Wks. 
1827 1. 448 A good many years ago such a lordship was in 
such a family. 1763 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. l.iv. 103 
This house was built with., four thousand acres for a manor or 
lordship. 1806 Gazetteer Scott, ed. 2) 423 Tiiat abhacy was 
erected into a temporal lordship in the family of Keith. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 261 The new envoy. .bore a 
title taken from the lordship of Zulcstein. *873 Dixon Two 
Queens I. 1. i. 6 Owner of one of the widest lordships in the . 
Kingdom. 1895 T. F. Tout Edw. I, iii. 51 The Christian 
lordships in the Levant were reduced by this time to the 
slenderest proportions. 

f b. A government, province, district. Obs. 

c 1400 Three Kings of Cologne 55 per is an obir londe pat is 
clepid Galjjee, pe which is a greet lordschippe. c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 1075 A squier than rewllyt that lord- 
schip haill. 153S Coverdale Josh. xi. 2 The kynges that 
dwelt . . in the lordshippes of Dor by the see syde. 1378 
T.N. tr. Conq. W. India 5 In the province of Amgua laqua 
and other lordships which were not as yet pacified, 
f 3 . Lordliness, arbitrariness. Obs. 

*634 Cannii Necess. Separ. (1849) 65 Without any other 
reason hut mere lordship, the whole incorporation and I 
were dismissed to wait his pleasure. 

+ 4 . The protection given by a lord; patron- 
age. 

a 1420 Hocci.eve De Reg. Princ. 1791 May no lordscbepe, 
sane, he auayle, ffor al pi long seruice & pi trauaile? *470- 
85 Malory Arthur vn. xxxv. 269 Said the kynge. ,ye shall 
haue myloue and my loidship in the vtterinest wyse that 
may lye in my power. 

5 . The personality of a lord, esp. with possessive 
pronouns. Your lords hip, s : a form of address to 
noblemen (except archbishops and dukes), and to 
judges, f Formerly abbreviated Lop., Lo v . 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ymon vi. 136 Thys worde I have 
sayd afore your lordeshyppes for to [etc.]. 1540 Morysinb 

Vines' Introd. Wysd. Pref. A iv, My poore harte myghte 
better have served his Iordeshyppe. *550-3 Decays of Eng. 
(1871) 8 Beseechynge your Hyghnes, . . and honourable 
lordshyppes. *593 Sbaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 34 Cousin 
of Exeter, what tninkes your Lordship ? 1613 — Hen. VIII , 
nrii. 62 Health to your Lordships. 1681 Puideaijx Lett. 
(Camden! 98 Last Friday out goes about 20 of them to 
desire his Ldship to [etc.]. 1705 Addison Italy Ded., I here 
present your Lordship with the Remarks that 1 make in 
a Part of these my Travels. 1733 Johnson Let. to Ld. 
Chesterfield 7 Feb., Two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the publick, were written by your Lord- 
ship. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian iii. (1826) 20 If it is 
Signora kosalba whom your lordship means. *8t8 Cruise 
Digest ted. 2) III. 235 We must call that case to the con- 
sideration of your Lordships from your Journals. *838 J. B. 
Norton Topics 160 His Lordship in Council observes that 
[etc.]. *884 Illnstr. Land. News 29 Nov. 527/3 Their Lord- 
ships then adjourned until next Monday, 

b. humorously. (Not uncommon colloq, as a 
mock complimentary designation for ordinary 
persons.) 

1892 Lowndes Camping Sketches 43 After half an hour’s 
walking we dropped down on bis lordship [the donkey] 
browsing unconcernedly. 

6. Sc. A percentage on sales of books; a royalty. 

1887 Duke of Argyll in vjth Cent. XXII. 612 The plan 

proposed of a fixed lordship or percentage of sales seems the 
only proposal which meets all the difficulties of the case. 
Mod. Sc. The publisher offered the author a lordship of 10 
per cent, on the amount of sales. 

7 . Comb . : -j- lordship-marcher, ? a district 
under the government of a lord marcher. 

16x3 Hayward Norm. Kings 181 This being a Lordship 
marcher, hath enioyed royall liberties, since the time wherein, 
it was first subdued. <21648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 
435 Offenders, .being not able ..'to .. fly from one lordship 
Marcher to another. 

Lordship (Iprdjip), v. [f. Lordship jA] 

Tl. irttr. To exercise lordship; to be a lord or 
ruler. Const, of, to, up. Obs. 


.447 

<21323 Prose Psalter ix. 27 [x. 5] pe ryijtful shal lord-shipen 
of alie liys enemys. Ibid, xlviii. 13 [xlix. 14] pe rijjtful shul 
lord-shippe vp hem in ioie. 1382 Wyclif Judg. xiv. 4 For- 
sothe that tyme Philistien lordshipide to Yrael. <71430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xxxiii. (1869) 21 Whan he hadde ser- 
uauntes he was lord and lordshipinge [Fr. etseignenrissaut). 
C1430 Lydg. Reas. $ Sens. (1£. E. T. S.) 2445 He lord- 
shyppeth, and hath cure Of euery maner creature. 

; 2 . trans. To exercise lordship over; to govern. 

<21325 Prose Psalter lxxxviii. 10 [Ixxxix. g] pou loid- 
shippest pouste of pe seo. Ibid. cv. 38 [cvi. 41] Hij pat 
hated hem lord-shipped hem. 

3 . 'lb address as ‘ Your lordship ’. 

1740 tr. De Mouky's Fort. Country-Maid (1741) II. 80 
She Lordship’d every one who did her the Honour to 
address themselves to her. ' 1880 W. J. F itZ-Patrick Life 
Dr. Doyle I. 91 Some of the priests, .lordshipped him. 
Hence + Iio-rdshipping - , the action of the vb., 
dominion, ownership. Also f IiO-rdshippei-, one 
who exercises lordship ; a ruler. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 383 Pis is pe mooste cyuyllte or 
seculer lordescliipinge pat eny kynge or lorde hap on his 
tenauntes. — Micah v, 2 Of thee [Bethlem] shal gon out 
to me, wliiche is lordshiper in Yrael, — 2 Pet. ii. 10 Hem 
that waiken aftir flesch, .. and despijsen lordscheping. 

Lordsmear (lpudzimhu). Milling, [f. lord's , 
gen. of Lord sb. + Mear.] The mear of land in 
mining ground belonging to the lord of the mine. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. s.v. Barwasler , [The] Bar- 
master . . looks after . . Lordsmears, Pringaps [etc.]. 

t Lo’rdswike. Obs. [OE. hldfordswica, f. 
hldford Lord sb. + swica deceiver.] A deceiver 
of his lord ; a t raitor. 

exooo Kalendar in Sax. Leechd. III. 228 Ne pearf he him 
na ondraedan helle vvitan hutan he beo hlafordswica. C1203 
Lay. 22138 Swa fule biwite pax he weore lauerd-swike. 1297 
R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 6399 Alle traitours & louerd suiken god 
latehom so spede. 1306 Song on Simon Fraser in Pol. Songs 
(Camd.) 220 For that he wes lordswyke, furst he wes to- 
drawe Upon a retheres hude. c 1325 Chron. Eng, 1033 in 
Ritson Metr. Rout. II. 313 For he wes loverdsuyke, Heo 
ladden him to Warewyke, . , Ther his heved wes of smyte. 

Lordwood (l^udwud). [a rendering of Xylan 
Effendi, the name current in Cyprus.] — Liquid- 
ambar orienialis (see Liquidambab 2). 

1866 in Treas. Bot, 

Lore ( 1 o®j:), sb.l Forms: a. 1 Ifir, Iaar, 2 lar, 
2-3 lare. Also north, and Sc. 4-5 lar, 5 layre, 
6 layr, 4-5, 9 lare, 5- lair. See also Lear, j3. 
4-6 loore, 5 loor, 7 loare, 3- lore. [OE. lar str. 
fem. = OS. lera (MDu. le(e)re, Du. leer), OHG. 
lira (MHG. lire, Q.lehre ) OTeut. *laizd, f. root 
lais- : cf. Learn v.] 

1 . The act of teaching; the condition of bring 
taught ; instruction, tuition, education. In parti- 
cularized use : A piece of teaching or instruction ; 
a lesson. Now arch, and dial. Phr. f To set to 
lore : to place under instruction, send to school. 
At, to the lair (Sc.) : at or to school. 

971 Biickl. Horn. 47 Ne sceolan pa lareowas ax'imeleasian 
pa lare. a 1223 Leg. Kath. 116 Hire feder hefde iset hire 
earliche to lare. a 1300 Cursor M. 124x6 Yeitt pe folk 
soght eft as ar, To sett iesu to werld lar. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xl. (Kiuian) 25 Wele entendand til his lare he wes al 
tyme. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 392 What kyn 
p’ingis ben writun ben writun to oure lore. 1387 Trevisa 
///cub* oils) VI. 83 Oswy bytook his dorter to pelore of 
Hilda, a 1413 IIoccleve Compl. Soule 294 Wks. (1897) in. 
p. lx, Placebo mvst go before, As doih the Crosse in the 
litel childes lore. CX440 York Myst. xi. i8t A! lorde of 
lyffe, lere me my layre. c 1470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. iv. 
(Fox's Confess.) v, Weill worth my father, that send me to 
the lair. *302 Arnoi.de Chron, u8n) 207 Who wil not for 
shame a short tyme sutfir lore and lerne. 1526 Skelton 
Magnyf. 1980 Take this caytyfe to thy lore. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ii. 815 She finish'd, and the suttle Fiend his lore Soon 
learnd. 1771 Antiq. Parish. 6 Therein you may find many 
an excellent Lore That unto your Wives you may teach. 
*798 Coleridge Nightingale 41 We have learnt A different 
lore. 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Lare ot Lear, learn- 
ing, instruction. 1866 Neale Sequences <$• Hymns 59 In 
the Cross we found our pulpit, In the Seven great Words, 
our lore. 

2 . That which is taught; (a person’s) doctrine 
or teaching. Applied chiefly to religious doctrine, 
but used also with reference to moral principles 
(e.g. virtues lore). N ow poet, or arch. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vii. 16 Min laar ne is min ahSses 
sefte sende mec. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 13 Gif gecherrat from 
me ower heortam and to-brecaS mine Tare. 0x273 Moral 
Ode 129 1 Jesus Coll. MS.) Bilef sunne hwil pu myht, and do 
bi godes lore. 01386 Chaucer Frol, 527 But cristes loare, 
and liise Apostles twelue, He taughte. and first he folwed it 
hym selue. 01420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 2074 Walke ye 
the way ofVertu hys loore. *483 Caxton G. de la. Tour 
Frol. A ij, They shal remembre sorame good ensample or 
some good lore. 1551 Crowi.f.y Picas. $ Pain sox Direct- 
yng their wayes by Gooddis holy lore. 1567 Glide f Godlie 
Ball. ( S. T. S.) 13 From unbelene,’and Lollardis lair. 1371 
T. Fortescuf. Forests 98 He began first to honour the Chris- 
tians, permitting them to live after their loore and order., 
1390 Sfenser F, Q. 1. i, s So pure and innocent . . She was 
in life and every vertuous lore. 1622 Massinger Virg. 
Mart. 11. ii, So deepe a blow To the Religion here and 
Pagan lore As this. 1671 Milton F. R. i. 483 Most men 
admire Vertue, who follow not her lore. 1803 Scan Last 
Minstr. 1. viii. Can piety the discord heal .. Can Christian 
lore, can patriot zeal. Can love of blessed charity? *838 
Trench Honor Neale 39 in Sabbat ion, etc. 23 Where the 
pure doctrine and the lore of Christ Was truly taught. 

+ to. pi. Doctrines, precepts, ordinances. Obs. 


LORE. 

97* Biickl. Horn. 35 We sceolan.. healdan,. pa lara para 
feower godspellera. a 1300 Cursor M. 21346. pir four 
[ewangeiistes] for us ai prai to dright pat we mai Tolu pair 
lares right, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 303 Takynge hede 
to spiriiis of errour & to loris of fendis. X551 Robinson tr. 
More's Utofi. n. (1895) 211 We haue taken vpon vs to shewe 
and declare theyr lores and ordenaunces. 1580 H. Gifford 
Gitlojlowers (1875) 146 His lores (quoth will) are very 
sowre. His precepts are but colde. 

t c. A form of doctrine, a creed, religion. Obs. 
a *223 Leg. Kath. xoxx Leaf pi lease wit..& liht to ure 
lare. c 1330 O-zuayn Miles (1837) 22 Of men and wimen that 
ther lay That crid alias and wailevvay For her wicked lore, 
14.. Sir Beues 1x87 (MS. C.), Y haue leuyd on false lore; 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. *90 If we should forsake 
this fayth, and fal vnto their lore. £-*550 Exam . W. Thorpe 
in Foxe A. <j- M. (1583) 1. 533 To mayntayne theyr sect & 
lore agaynst the ordinaunce of holy Church, 
f d. Rule of behaviour. Obs. 

13. . E, E. A Hit. P. A. 236 Enclynande lowe in wornmoh 
lore. 0*485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. xxo By my trowth than 
he ye changyd to a new lore. A seruand ye axe and that a 
good. 

8. Advice, counsel ; instruction, command, order. 
a 1300 K. Horn 472, I schal . .do, lemman, pi lore [v.r. do 
after pi lore]. . c 1320 Sir Tristr. 258 And bad al schuld be 
boun And to his lores lipe. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5153 For alle 
yede out at oon ere That in (hat other she dide lere ; Fully 
on me she lost hir lore. 14.. Sir Beues 1386 (MS. M.), 

I wyll ffor-sake hym nevure the more For none opure kynges 
lore. 0*330 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 140 in Babees Bk., 
Pare not thy navies, fyle not the cloth ; see thou obserue 
this lore. 1556 Abp. Parker Ps. Giv, We will renounce 
that they pronounce, their loores as stately lordes, 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 1x28 Understanding rul’d not, and the 
Will Heard not her lore. . 

j- 4 . Used vaguely, esp. in alliterative poetry, for: 
Something that is spoken; information ; story ; 
language. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Paieriie 2070 Mi Iadi for ani lore lengep in 
bis cite 3ut. a 1400-50 Alexander 523 If 30W. likis of 
pis lare to lesten any forthire. Ibid. 5652 Sum in latens 
lare sum langage of grece. 0 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 10x3, 
Y nyl not perof speke now to 30W no lore. 

5 . That which is learned ; learning, scholarship, 
erudition. Now only arch, and Sc. (in the fo.m 
lair, Lear). Also, in recent use, applied (with a 
colouring derived from contexts like quot. 1766) to 
t'.ie body of tiaditional facts, anecdotes, or beliefs 
relating to some particular subject ; chiefly with 
attributive sb., as animal, bird, fairy, plant lore. 

In the Gentl. Mag. for June, 1830, p. 503, a correspondent 
suggested that Eng. compounds of lore should be substituted 
for the names of sciences in -ology : e.g. Mrdlore for ornitho- 
logy, enrthlore for geology, starlore for astronomy, etc. 
The suggestion was never adopted, though some few words 
out of tne long list of those proposed are occasionally used, 
not as names of sciences, but in the sense above explained. 
In German, several compounds of the equivalent lehre are 
in regular use as names of sci ences or departmen ts of study : 

e. g. sprachlehre (= speech-lore! grammar. Cf. Folklore. 
<1x223 Ancr. R. 134 Of dumbe bestes & of dumbe fueles 

leorneo wisdom & lore, a *223 Leg, Kath. 939 pes is al pe 
lare pat ich nu leorni [L. hie est philosophia wed], <1*350 
Will, Palerne 2917 pat comli quen bade a prest a konyng 
man of lore. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xliv. 
(1495) 805 Elephauntes kepeth loore and dysciplyne of the 
sterres and in wexyng of the mone go to ryuers. 0*400 
Cursor M. 29400 (Cott. Galba) A maister of lare may bete 
a clerk hot noght ouer sare. 0*460 Toioneley Myst. ix. 40 
My counsellars so wyse of lare. 1513 Douglas AE net's xn. 
vii. 34 [He] Had lever haue knawin the sciens and the layr, 
The mycht and fors of strengtliy herbys fyne. *663 Butler 
Hud. 1. ii. 223 Learn 'd he was in Med’c’nal Lore. *762 
Falconer Shipzur. m. 150 Unskill'd in Grecian or in Roman 
lore. 1766 Goldsm. Hermit xiii, Skill’d in legendary lore. 
*780-1808 J. Mayne Siller Gun m. xxvi..{x836) 72 Nor is it 
only classic lair, Mere Greek and Latin, and nae inair. 
1812 Moorf. Intercepted Lett. viii. 35 Thou know’st the 
time, thou man of lore 1 1 1 takes to chalk a ball-room floor. 
1827 Keble Chr. Y., and Sund. Advent iv. 8 For all the 
light of sacred lore. *837 Hughf.s Tom Brown 11. iii, 
(1871) 256 Arthur was initiated into the lore of bird’s eggs. 
*901 Expositor Nov. 375 The Rabbis were the sole deposi- 
taries of sacred lore. 

*p"b. A body of knowledge, a science. Obs. 
c 1290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 438/235 Arsmetrike is alore pat of 
figursal is. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixv. 4 Off euerie study, 
lair, or discipline. *33* Recorde Rathw. Knowl. Pref., 
The Shippes on the sea with Saile and with Ore, werefirste 
founde, and styll made, by Geometries lore. 

6 . Comb , : ^ lore-child, a scholar, apprentice ; 
f lore-father, a master in learning; f lore- master 
= lore-father. Also Lor.es pell. 

<11300 Cursor M. iqi-g; *Lare child wit-vten huxumnes. 
c X200 Ormin 16623 patt tu . . o Godess hallfe arrt sennd 
♦Larfaderr her to manne. a *340 Hamfole Psalter xlix. 7 
Apostils and haly larefadirs. 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) 
Suppl., Larefather, a schoolmaster or instructor. North. 
c *423 Cursor M. *9679 (Trin.) His *lore maistir 1 shal be. 

f Lore, sbf Obs. Also 3 loar. [OE. lor , ?neut.; 

f. *lor-, lur~, wk. grade of Tent, root *leus-: see 
Leesb v . 1 Cf. Loss sb.] Loss, destiuction. 

971 Biickl, Horn, 69 To hwon sceolde peos smyrenes pus 
beon to lore ^edon ? c *230 Gen. tq Ex. 177 And him to 
pine, and loar her, God made wirme and wilde der. c 1330 
Spec, Gy Warm. 1 87 Hij sholen haue euere among Lore of 
catel and seknesse. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5457 That 
othre were grete shame and lore, I shal tel you wel wher- 
fore. 14. . Stacy ons of Rome 642 in Pol. Ret. <|- L. Poems 
(*866) *37 The thyrde parte of alle py lore. 

Lore (loai), sbf [ad. L. lorum strap, thong; 
in sense 2 cf. F. lore,] 
f 1 . A strap, thong, rein. Obs. rare. 


LOREAL. 
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LORIMER. 


1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xm. Notes (1632) 445 [tr./liad 
xvni. 479-80] First forg’d a strong and ample shield . . ; round 
about he threw Three radiant rings (a siluer lore behind). 
1636 R. Griffin in Ann. Dubrenstaf 1877) 52 Statelycoursers 
..champe their scorned Lores, Trample the groaning earth. 

2 . Nat. Hist. A strap-like appendage or sur- 
face in certain animals: a. in insects a horny ap- 
pendage in the mouth of certain Hymenoptera, 
upon which the mentuni or chin is carried (also in 
quasi- L. form lora) ; b. in birds, a space between 
the eye and the side of the superior mandible, some- 
times naked ; e. in snakes, a region between the 
eye and the nostril, sometimes covered by certain 
plates called lords. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entontol. III. 367 Lora (the Lora), a 
corneous angular machine observable in the mouth of some 
insects, upon the intermediate angle of which the Mentum 
sits. 1828 Fleming Hist. Brit. Anim. 132 Horned Grebe 
. .Lores crimson. 1837-43 Yarrell Brit. Birds I. 97 The 
black hairs on the lore, or space between the base of the 
beak and the eye. 1890 Coues Field <$• Gen. Omithol. 11. 
145 The next commonest [form of head.nakedness] is definite 
bareness of the lores, as in all herons and grebes. 

Lore, variant of L.vure Obs., Look dial, 
a 1400-50 A lexander 4972 Like oliues out of lebany, & lores 
so grene. 

Lore, str. pa. t. and pple. of Leese vA 
Loreal (lo^ri'at), a. and sb. Zool. [? irreg. f. 
Lore + -al.] = Loral. 

1849 J. E, Gray Catal. Sj>ecim. Snakes Brit. Mus. 35 The 
frontal shields two pairs, small; loreal shield none. 1858 
Gunther Catal. Colubrine Snakes Brit. Mus. 19 Hontalo- 
soma. . . one loreal, one anterior, two posterior oculars. 1878 ] 
Macauster Morphol. Vertebr. Anim. 137 Dryadinx .. 
loreal often absent. 

Lored (loured), a. rare. [f. Lore sbA p-ed 2 .] 
Learned; stored with knowledge. 

a 1839 Galt Demon of Destiny m. (1840) 25 The lored 
elder, half evasive, then Replied. 

Lorein(e, variant of Lorain Obs. 
t Lorel, sb. and a. Obs, Also 4-6 -elle, 4-7 
-ell, 6-7 lorrel(l. [ME. lord, f. loren, pa. pple, 
of Leese v. , as Loser from the variant loseni] 

A. sb. A worthless person, rogue, blackguard; 

*= Loser, In 16th c. often opposed to lord. 

1562 Langl. P. Pl. A. vm. X23 ‘ Lewede lorel ! ’ quod he, 

‘ Iuite lokestou on the bible ’. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 

13 (Camb. MS.), I se j>at euery lorel shapith hym to fynde 
owt newe fraudes. C1380 Wyclip Wks. 11880) 191 Herefore 
ben many proude & lecherous lorelis founden & dowid wij> 
temperal & worldly lordischipis. 41440 Gesta Rom. x. 28 
(Harl. MS.) If i>ou be so bold to telle of me, I shall breke 
(line hed ; what lorel! art thou 1 1509 Barclay Shvp of 

Polys (1874) II. 320 To lorellys often tiie lorde moste lowt. 
152a More De guat. Hoviss. Wks. 84/1 While the lorel 
playth the lord in a stage playe. <21529 Skelton Agst, 
Garnesche iii. 14, I am laureate, I am no lorelle. 1530 
Palsgr. 639 , 1 play the lorell or the loyterer. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag'., Dk. York xx. 61 b, That cruell Clifford, lord, nay 
Lorell wilde. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 03 Thou 
speakes lyke a lewde lorrell. 1647 G. W. Pluto's Progr. 
Gt. Brit. 15 Thou talk’st like a Lorrell. 

b. Cock Lorel. The name of the owner and 
captain of the boat containing jovial reprobates of 
all trades, in a humorous and sarcastic poem Cocke 
Lorelles Bote (printed by Wynkyn de Worde 05 15), 
partly imitating the Shyp of Folys. Afterwards used 
allusively with the force of * rogue, reprobate ’. 

c 1515 Cocke LorelPs B . (1843) 4 Here is fyrst, Cocke 
Lorell the knyght. 41545 Doctour Double Ale 390 in 
Hazi. E. P. P. (1866) III. 319. a 1577 Gascoigne Fable of 
F. Geronimi Wks. (1587) 206 A peece of Cocklorels Musicke 
, . such as I might be ashamed to publish in this company. 
1577 Fulke Confut. Purg. 376 Then you shall not neede to 
rowe in Cockelaurels bote. 1581 J. Bell H addon' s Answ. 
Osor. 394 This clownish Cocklorrell therefore wandring 
abroad over hilles and dales. 1621 B. J onso n Gipsies Metam. 
Wks. 1640 II. 70 Cock- Lorrell would needs have the Devill 
his guest. 

B adj, Good-for-nothing; = Loser B. 

1590 Lodge EupAues' Gold. Leg. (1592) E 2, Ah Lorrell lad, 
•what makes thee Herryloue? 1614 J, Davies (Heref.) Ec- 
logue 83 An Heydeguies, Pipt by Tom-piper, or a Lorrel-lad, 
Hence f Lorelship, rascality, lewd ness. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 156 f>et wasten pore mennus 
liflode in hordom & gtotonye & lernen lurelschipe. 

Loreless (lories), a. rare. [f. Lore sbA +■ 
-less.] Without learning or knowledge. 

a 1300 Five Evil Things in E, E. P. (2862) 161 Bissop 
lories, Kyng redeles, a 1327 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 254 
For niht is liht, the land is loreles. 1836 Tait's Mag. III. 
447 The poetry of his loreless soul. 

T Lorelly, adv. Obs. [f. Loeer h- -ly 2 .] 
Like a ‘ lorel 

41450 Bk. Curtasye 135 in Bdbees Bk., Ne spit not lorely, 
for no kyn mede, Be-fore no mon of god for drede. 

Lorem, variant of Lorain Obs. 

Loren, pa. pple. of Leese vA 
+ Lorendrxver. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad, Du. lor- 
rendraaier smuggler.] A smuggler, 

1649 in R ec. Convent. Roy. Burghs (1878) III, 348 Enter- 
loperis, lorendryvers, staplebreakers. 

Lorer, obs, form of Laurer. 

Lorer, riming alteration of Loeer. 

41400 Laud Troy Bk, 6891 With tene sinot he that lorer, 
That he brast helme and hfe viser. 

f Loreaman. Obs. [f. lores , genitive of Lobe 
sb 1 + Man sb.J A teacher, instructor. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii- 183 The lowed . .as his lores-man 


leres hym bileueth and troweth. 1390 Gower Cottf. II. 161 
The loresman of the Scheplierdes. 4 1394 P. PI. Crede 290 
Loke hou3 jus loresmen lordes betrayen. 

t Lo'respell. Obs. Forms: 1 l&rspell, 2-3 
larspel, 3 larspell, (3 lorspel(l, lserspel, lar- 
spsel), 4 lorespelle. [f. Lore sbA + Spell jA] 
A sermon, instructive discourse. 

4 1000 /Elpric Saints’ Lives (1881) I. 58 Se bisceop. ,J>am 
folce saede .. lar-spell. 4 1175 Lamb. Horn. 63 Bred on 
grikisce is Larspel to us fuliwis. 41200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 143 pa iherde hie seggen j>a t ure drihte on his lar- 
spelle sede j>at alle men sholden deacS bolien. c 1205 Lay. 
12654 t*a bi-gon he lar-spael & of gode jspasc swide wel. 13. . 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 124 preo hinges per 
bep. .Seide me he prest in his lore-spelle For whom I ouyte 
loue Ihesu. 

Lorestinus, obs. form of Laurustinus. 

1664 S. Blake Compl. Gard. Pract. 81. 

II Lorette (lore-t). slang. [Fr.] A courtesan of a 
class which at one time had its headquarters in the 
vicinity of the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette 
in Paris. Hence I.orettism (lore’liz’m), the con- 
dition of life of the lorettes of Paris. 

1862 Sat. Rev, i Feb. 122/2 No doubt Mr. Coleridge was 
quite right in saying that Lorettism culminated in Miss 
Rogers, alias Willoughby. 1865 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 9/2 
The brilliant ball given, by the aristocracy of the Parisian 
lorettes — for even lorettism has its aristocracy. 

Lorettiae (loreToin, -in), [f. Loretto, name of a 
town in Italy + -ine.] A nun of any order of Our 
Lady of Loretto. In recent Diets, 
t Lorey, Obs. Also lory(e, lorray, lorre. [Of 
unknown origin ; prob. AF. Cf. letelory s.v. Lete.] 
A dish in ancient cookery. 

14 . . Burlesque Poem in Reliq. Ant. 1 . 8r Ther was pestells 
in porres, and laduls in lorres. 14., Norn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
740/36 Hoc lattum, lorray. 41430 Two Cookcry-hks, 25 
Lorey de Boolas. Take Bolas, and se|>e hem a lytil [etc.]. 

Xioreyn, variant of Lorain Obs. 

II Lorgnette (lpanye't). [Fr., f. lorgner to 
squint : see -ETTE.] a. A pair of eye-glasses held 
in the hand, usually by a long metal, ivory, or 
tortoise-shell handle, b. An opera-glass. 

1820 Hogg i wBlackw. Mag. VI. 392 When eyes meet eyes, 
•what need of Lorgnette? 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. 
vii. 72 The court was crowded with ladies . . furnished with 
lorgnettes. 

attrib. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 982 Lace gets 
more homage than from lorgnette-pirate. 

Hence Iiorffae tted a., furnished with lorgnettes. 
i860 All Year Round: No. 52. 34 Down the staircase 
came the.. crinolined, lorgnetted, opera-cloaked, .throng. 

II Lorgnon (lpunyon). [Fr.] a. A single or 
double eye-glass ; a lorgnette, b. An opera-glass. 

.1846 Mrs. Browning Lett. (1899) I. 422 On the glass of 
his own opera-lorgnon. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxix. 
The General . . took up his Opera-glass — the double-bar- 
relled lorgnon was not invented in those days. 1898 Century 
Mag. Jan. 333/2 Several times the lorgnons of the house 
had veered around. 

Lori, variant of Loris. 

Loric (l(nrik). rare. [ad. L. lorfca (see next).] 
A corselet or cuirass. 

1855 Browning Protus 4 Each with . . loose-thonged vest, 
Lone and low-browed Gorgon on the breast, 

II Lorica (lorai-ka), [L. lorica, f. Iffrurn strap.] 
1 . Rom. Antiq. A cuirass or corslet of leather. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lorica, a Coat of Mail, a piece 
of Armour worn in old Times. 1797 Encycl, Bril, (ed, 3) X. 295 
The Roman lorica was made like a shirt. 1840 Fosbrooke 
Encycl, A ntiq. 858 At the time of Trajan, the_ lorica was 
shortened, being cut straight round above the hips. 

+ 2 . The coping or protecting head of a wall. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey!, Lorica,.. the Coping or Head 
of a Wall, made to cast off the Rain. 

3 . Old Chem. A kind of lute or paste with which 
vessels were coated before being subjected to heat. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Lorica, a name given., to 
a peculiar lute made for the coating over vessels, which are 
to bear a very vehement fire. 1855 in Ogilvie, Suppl. 

4 . Zool. The protective case or sheath of some 
infusorians and rotifers; also applied to the cara- 
pace of crustaceans. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 46 Animal- 
cules enclosed in a membranous lorica or calcareous test. 
1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. I. 301 Lorica, the protective 
case with which certain Infusoriaaxs provided. 1896 Hartog 
Rotifers (Camb. Nat. Hist;) 205 The cuticle . . in the Lori- 
cata firm and of definite shape, constituting a lorica. 

5 . Bot. The integument or hard external casing 
of vegetable seeds. 

1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 244 The testa, called also 
lorica by Mirbel, 

Loricarian (Iprikeffrian), a. and sb, [f. mod. 
L. LdrJcaria name of the typical genus (f. Lorica) 
+ -an.] Belonging to the Loricariidx, a family 
of freshwater fishes of tropical America, which have 
the head and body cuirassed or loricated ; sb. a fish 
of this family. Also Xaorioa’xioid a. and sb. 

In mod. Diets. 

Loricate (IpTikch), a. and sb. Zool. [ad, L. 
lori’cal-us, f. Lorioa : see -ate *,] ■ 

A, adj. Covered with ‘armour' or adjoining 
plates or scales ; having a lorica. 

x826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL IV. 347 Loricate (Loricatum). 
When the disk of the thigh appears covered with a double 
series of oblique scales like a coat of mail. 1843 Owen Lect. 


Invertebr. Anim. I. 34 The loricate genera are Noteus, 
Anurxa [etc.]. 1870 Rolleston Life 33 In the lori- 
cate [reptiles] a neurocentral suture is permanent. 

33 . sb. pl. [repr. mod.L. Loricati or Loricatal\ 

a. A small group of edentate mammals, including 
the pangolin and the armadillo, b. A group of 
reptiles comprising the alligators, crocodiles, and 
gavials. e. A group of infusorians protected by a 
test or shell. 

1855 Ogilvie, Suppl., Loricata, Loricates, an order of 
reptiles. . . 2. A group of polygastric animalcules. 1877 
Dawson Orig. World xv. 338 Far in advance of any modern 
reptiles even of the order of Loricates. 

Loricate (tyTikfiT), v. [f. L. loricat-, ppl. 
stem of lorlcare , f. Lorica.] trans. To enclose in 
or cover with a protective coating. 

1623 Cockeram, Loricate, to arme one with a coat of 
defence. 1691 Ray Creation it. (1692) 39 Therefore hath 
Nature loricated or plaistred over the sides of the fore- 
mentioned Hole with Ear-wax. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s. v. Lorication, When vessels are exposed to a fire too 
strong for their structure .. they crack and burst; for tha 
preventing of which the operator has recourse to this method 
of coating or loricating his vessels. 1818 in Todd. 

Loricated (l^rik^tfcd), a. [Formed as Lori- 
cate a. + -ed 1.] Protected by a covering of plates 
or scales, or of other matter ; armed with a lorica ; 
Zool. = Loricate a. 

1623 Cockeram it. A P ij b, Armed with a coate of defence. 
Loricated, 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India tj- P. 7 The Bark of 
an Ash colour, loricated. 1795 Smith in Phil. Trans, 
LXXXV. 268 The imbricated or loricated appearance of 
the scales which cover part of the sclerotic coat of the eye* 
1834 Planch^ Brit. Costume 17 Three loricated bands with 
three commanders wearing golden torques. 1871 Huxley 
Anat. Vert. Anim. i. 44 In the Maiumalia the develop- 
mentofa dermal exoskeleton is exceptional, and occurs only 
in the loricated Edentata. 1875 Blake Zool. 52 The dermal 
bony armour of the Armadillos like that of loricated Saurians. 
1884 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. July 336 Each_ of these groups 
is sub-divided into a loricated and an il-lovicated family. 

LoricatioB. (1/irik^'JVm). [f. Loricate v. : see 
-ation.J a. The action of loricating (see quots.). 

b. concr. A defensive covering or casing. 

<1x706 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 314 Cones .. with pretty 
broad thick scales .. and the entire lorication smoother 
couched than those of the Fir-kind. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Lorication, a fencing with a Coat of_ Mail, a 
harnessing; in Masonry, the filling of Walls with Mor- 
ter; in Chymistry, the covering of a Vessel call’d a 
Retort with Loam or Clay, before it is set over a naked 
fire. 1741 tr. Cramer's Art Assaying Met. 74 When the 
Vessels are exposed naked to the greatest Fire ; it easily 
happens, that they burst . . For the preventing of which, you 
must have Recourse to Lorication or Coating. 

Loricoid (lf» rikoid), a. [f. Lorica + -oip.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a lorica ; loricated. 
Also applied to the fossil- footprints supposed to 
have been made by loricated animals. 

In recent Diets. 

IiorifieatioB, erron. form of Lorication. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Lorifi cation, the covering a vessel, 
call’d a retort, with . . clay, before it is set over a naked fire. 

Lorikeet (tyrikrt). Also 8 loriquet, loorequet, 
lorrykest. [f. Lory •+• -keel in Parrakket.] A 
name for small brightly-coloured parrots of the 
Malay Archipelago, comprehending the genera 
Charmosyna, Loriculus, and Coriphilus. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 217 Loriquets, cockatoos, 
parrots. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 66 He presented 
me with a Loorequet of beautiful plumage, mostly green 
and yellow. 1869 A. R. Wallace Malay Archip. II. 42 
The little lorikeet ( Charmosyna placentis). 

Lorimer, loriner (lp'rimai, l^-rinar). Now 
Hist. Forms : a. 5 loryner, lorriner, 6- loriner ; 
/ 3 . loyrymer, 5-6 lorynaar, -er, 6 loremar, 
lorymere, lormener, (Ar. ) loremair, lowriemeir, 
3-lorimer. fa. OF. loremier, lorenier (F. lar- 
mier), f. lorain (see Lorain). For the substitution 
of m for n cf. Latimer.] A maker of bits and 
metal mountings for horses' bridles ; also, a spurrier, 
and (generally) a maker of small iron ware and 
a woi ker in wrought-iron. 

(The name persists only in the title of one of the London 
livery companies.) 

[c 1225 Garlanoe in Wright Voc, 123 Lorimarii dicuntur 
a loris (seu loralibus) quse faciunt.] <1x225 After. R. 184 He 
is J>i uile [MS. T. bat lorimers habben], & uileS awei al pi 
rust. 14x5 in York Myst. Introd. 22 Sporiers . . Lorymers. 
14. . Ham, in Wr.-Wiilcker 686/21 Hiclorinarius, a kn-yner. 
1453 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III. i6t Et de 6 d. sol. loyrymer 
pro .. emendale de les barres fenestrarum. 1469 Mann. If 
Househ, Exp, (Roxb.) 538 Item, my master paid to lorymer 
of London fore vj. brydille bittes. . vij .s. ij.rf. a 1500 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wilkker 593/33 Lorintarius, asporyare, or a lormener. 
1503 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 97 Item to Sy- 
mond Warde .. lorymere for V do bittes at xliijr. the do, 
lxxr. 1536 Leland I tin. IV. 11. x86 b, Many Loriners that 
make Bittes. 1603 Stow Surv. Land. 542 Lorimars, the 
warden and two persons. *656 Blount Giossogr,, Lorimers , 
is one of the Companies of London, that makes bits for 
horse bridles, spurs; and such like small iron work. 1833 
J. Holland Mannf. Metal II. 313 The manufacture of all 
the_ metallic parts of horse furniture was carried on ..by 
artisans, incorporated under the denomination of loriners 
and spurriers. 1884 Rep. Comm, Livery Comp. Land. III. 
567. The Loriners of London appear first to have recorded 
their ordinances as a mystery in 1245. 1898 Besant Orange 
Girl i. i, Alderman Paul Halliday, Citizen and Loriner, 

Lorimer : see Lorymer, obs. f* Larmier. 


LOSE. 


Iiorin, pa. pple. of Leese vX 
Loriner, variant of Lorimer. 
i IiO-ring, vbl. sbX Obs. [f. Lobe M. 1 + -ing b] 
Teaching, instruction. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vii. 42 They.. Her wisedome did 
admire, and hearkned to her loring. 

Lor lot O'ri^t). Also 7 loriot e, lariot, lorion. 

[a. F. loriot (also lorion Cotgr.), a corruption (due 
to misapprehension of the prefixed article) of OF. 
oriot, altered form of oriole Oriole.] The Golden 
Oriole, Oriolus galbula. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 287 The Witwall or Lariot . . is all 
ouer yellow. Ibid. II. 628 A pale coloured bird called the 
Lariot. 1658 Phillips, Loriot , a Bird called a Witwall, 
Woodpecker, or Greenfinch. 1676 Coles, Lorion, - ot , a 
Witwal, Yellow-peck, or Hickway. 1724 Bailey, Loriot , 
a Bird, that being look’d upon, by one that has the Yellow 
Jaundice, cures the Person, and dies it self. 18.. R. H. 
Stoddard Chinese Songs Poems (1880) 231 The swallow 
and the loriot Are not so swift of wing. 

Loripe&e (lpTipzd). Conch. Also -ped. [ad. 

L. loriped-, loripes , lit. ‘strap-footed’, f. lorum 
strap + pSs foot.] 

The L. word meant Jig. a person of little endurance or 
resolve ; so used (in pi. loripedes ) by Jer. Taylor Gold. Grove 
Serin. Winter xiii. 105. 

A bivalve mollusc of the group Conchifera , now 
included in the genus Lucina ; esp. L , lactea. 

1837 Partington's Brit. Cycl , Nat. Hist III. 62 Lori- 
pede, a genus of molluscs. 1864 Craig Suppl., Loriped, a 
molluscan animal, having the foot prolonged into a kind of 
cylindrical cord. 

Loriquet, obs. form of Lorikeet. 

Loris (lowris). Also erron. lori, lory. [a. F. 
lor is (Buffon) ; said to be a. Du. 4 loeris booby, 
clown.] a. A small nocturnal climbing quadru- 
manous mammal ( Loris gracilis), a native of Cey- 
lon ; it is tailless, and remarkable for its slender 
form, long limbs, and large eyes. Called more fully 
slender loris. b. Extended to lemurs of the related 
genus Nycticebus , as N. tardigradus, the slow lemur 
or Kukang, and N. cinereus , the gray loris of 
Siam and Cochin China. 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 373 A little four-handed 
animal of the Island of Ceylon, which Mr. Buffon calls the 
lori. 178* Pennant Hist. Quadrupeds I. 213 Loris. . . 
Monkey with a produced dog-like, visage. 1802 Bingley 
Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 101 This Loris is about the size of a 
small Cat. 1835 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xxiv. 477 
The lory, or sloth ape, so called from the excessive slowness 
of its movements. 1839 Tennent Ceylon 1. 133 The little 
loris, which, .has acquired the name of the ‘ Ceylon Sloth 
1861, 1883 [see Kukang]. .1891 Flower & Lydekker 
Mammals 692 The Gray Loris (Nycticebus cinereus). 
Lork(e, obs. form of Lurk. 

Lormery (ipumari). Hist. Also 5 lormerie, 

6 lormary. [a. OF. lormerie , f. lormier Lobimer.] 
The small ironware produced by lorimers. Also, 
a place where such ironwork was made or sold. 

[1260 Liber Custumarum (Rolls) I. 78.Ces sount les pur- 
veaunces qe les forgeours de la lormerie de Londres ount 
purveu.] 1419 Liber Aldus (Rolls) I. 231 Lormerie. 1583 
Rates Custom ho. D ij, Lormary the c. contayning v. xx, 
xii./. 1723 Hearne R. Brtmne G'oss. (1810) II. 613/2 In 
the Parish of North St. Michael’s in Oxford .. was an 
Alley, or Lane, call’d The Lormery, it being the Place 
where such sort of Iron works were sold for all Oxford. ! 
[1899 Cal. Let. Bk.A. Land, 32 The sum of ^24 for saddles 
and lormery.] 

Lorn (IfLn), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Leese vX] 

+ 1. Lost, perished, ruined ; doomed to destruc- 
tion. Ohs. 

For early instances of predicative. use, see Leese v} 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22080 A1 pat birth pat P ar es horn be 
wick, and fals, and felun lorn. 21x400-30 Alexander 3 
Sayntis, pat lete her lifts be lorne for oure lordis sake. 1313 
Douglas AEneis xii. vi. 9 O, stanch gour wraith for schame, 
or all is lorn ! 1336 Abp. Parker Ps. lxxxvii. Argt., Hieru- 
salem most fortunate, To nurse both Iewe and gentile 
lorne. 1803 Scott Last Minstr. 1, xxiii, If thou readest, 
thou art lorn ! Better hadst thou ne’er been born ! 

2 . Abandoned, left alone ; bereft of) lonely, de- 
solate, wretched ; = Forlorn 4, 5. 

c 1473 Partenay 3885 Raymound, out fro wit for wo 
almoste lorn. 1363 Sackville Mirr. Mag. Induct, lxxvii, 
With gastly lookes as one in maner lorne. 1379 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. Jan. 62, 1 ..amforlorne,.(alas 1 why am I lorne?). 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 57 If any thing excuse 
Iehosophat . or Hezechias for suffering the Idolatrous 
Temples .. it was because they were lorne, forlorn e. 1748 
Collins. Ode Death Thomson viii, Lorn Stream, whose 
sullen tide No sedge-crown’d Sisters now attend. ? 1793 
Coleridge Lines beautiful Spring The rustic. .Whistling 
lorn ditties leans upon his crook. 1817 Moore Lalla R. 
II. (1850) 66 That sky Hath nought beneath it half so 
lorn as I. 1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 118 Space starr’d, and 
lorn of light, 211839 Praf.d Poems (1864) II. 363 When 
lorn lovers sit and droop. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 
281 She might be despised by my lord’s circle, and left lone 
and lorn. 

Hence Xio'rxmess, forlornness. 

1866 Loud. Rev. 28 Apr. 470/2 The very lornness of his 
condition won for him their tender consideration. 

Lorom, Lorray, var. Lorain, Lobby Obs. 
Lorre, variant of Laure Obs., laurel. 
c 1420 Anturs cf Arth, iii, Vnder a lorre hey lighte. 

Lorrei, Lorrell(e, vars. Laury, Lorel Obs. 
Lorrer, obs, form of Laurel. 

Lorry, lurry (l^Ti,l»'ri). local. Also 9 lorrie, 


lurrie, larry. [Of obscure etymology; ef. dial. 
lurry to pull, drag.] 

1 . A long fiat wagon without sides running on 
four low wheels. Also, a truck or wagon used 
on railways or tramways. 

1838 Civil lingin. 4 Arch. Jrtil. I. 115/1 There was a 
luggage lorry . . between the engine and carriages for pas- 
sengers. Ibid. 145/1 A luggage train was perceived .. with 
three lurries attached to it 1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exkib. 
256 Liverpool town float, lorrie and coal cart. 1833 Mss. 
Gaskell North 4 Y. vii, Great loaded lurries blocked up 
the not over-wide thoroughfares. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ, 255 The plates are conveyed from the furnaces to the 
rolls on long iron trucks or lurries. The wheels of the lurrie 
run in grooves. 1879 Jesse Fothergill Probation III. 179 
Omnibuses, carts, and lorries were struggling in a * lock ’ in 
the middle of the street. x88x Daily News 6 Sept. 2/2 The 
time-honoured 1 lorry,’ or open cart, indigenous to Liverpool. 
x88a Ogilvie, Larry, a coal truck on a railway ; . . a lorry. 
X900 Engineering Mag. XIX. 764/1 Greater interest.. now 
seems to center in the lorry, or automobile wagon for heavy 
duty. 

2 . Mining. A running bridge over a pit. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Lorry (Yorkshire), 
a running bridge over a sinking pit top upon which the 
bowk is placed after it is brought up for emptying. Ibid., 
Lurry,, .a movable platform on wheels, the top of which is 
made on a level with the bank or surface. It is run over the 
mouth of a pit-shaft for a bowk to be lowered down upon 
when reaching the pit top. 

3 . Comb., as lorry-man, -•wheel. 

1880 Daily News 6 Oct. 6/4 A girl was blown under a 
lorry wheel. 1888 Pall Mall G. 23 Jan. jo/2 A railway 
lorryman. 

Lorry, Lorrykeet, vars. Laury Obs., Lorikeet. 
LorS ( 1 /uz), ini. A vulgar corruption of Lord 
used as an exclamation. (Cf. laws s.v. Law ini. ) 

1860GE0. Eliot MillonPloss II. i7oBut,lors ! Ishouldn’t 
know what to say to ’em. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam 4 Eve 
xiii. (1881) 63 ‘Lors’ exclaimed Joan. 

t Lorthew. Obs. Forms: 2 larpeow, -peaw, 
-poii, -peau, -paw, 2-3 lariSew, 3 loriSeau, -'Seu, 
-■Bow, -peaw. [repr. OE. *ldrpfait) (f. Idr teaching, 
Lore sbX + feow slave), presumed earlier form of 
Idrdow Larew.] A teacher, preceptor, instructor. 

c xi6o Hatton Gosp. John i. .38 Rabbi pm t ys jecweSen & 
Xe-reaht larSeow [e 1000 lareow]. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 1x7 He 
[pe biscop] godes budel is and to larpeawe iset pan leawede 
folke. c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 pe Jauerd sainte powel is 
heued lorcieau of alle holiechirechen. a 1250 Prov. ASlfred 
X05 in O. E. Misc. 108 pe raon pe on his youhpe yeorne leornep 
wit and wisdom . . he may beon on elde wenhche lorpeu. 

|| Lorum (I6»u»m), Nat. Hist. PI. lora 
(loo-ra), [L. lorum = strap, thong.] =Lore sb .3 
In mod. Diets. 

Lory (lo9 - ri). Forms : 7 lourey, 8 laurey, 
lowry, 8-9 loory, luri, lury, 9 loeri, lowrie, 
8- lory. [a. Malay luri, dial, var, of 

nun, whence the synonym Nory. Ci. F. 
lori (Buffon).] A name applied to a number of 
parrot-like birds of brilliant plumage, chiefly 
bristle-tongued and belonging to the family Lorii- 
n;e, found in South-eastern Asia, the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, and Australia. In Cape Colony and Natal 
applied to a touraco, Turacus albicristaius. 

1692 Land. Gaz. No. 28x1/4 An East-India Lourey, Para- 
quits, and several other outlandish Birds. 1704 tr. Nieu- 
hojj's Voy. E.-Indies in Churchill s Voy. II, 357 The Lory 
Bird is a Bird as big as a Parrot, but of a much finer Colour. 
1731 AlbiN Nat. Hist. Birds I. 13 The Laurey. 1731 
G. Edwards Nat, Hist. Birds IV. 173 The Long-tailed 
Scarlet Lory. . . It differs principally from the three last 
foregoing Lories, in being smaller. Ibid, 174 The Lory- 
Parakeet. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 1x2 From Saba 
and Sao are brought large red loories, also black ones, 
1800 Asiat. Ann, Reg., Misc. Tracts 208/2 The most 
remarkable birds to be seen in Amboyna are Juries,. xSxo 
Southey Kehama x. xix, 'Twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 
’Twas the immortal Youth of Love. 18x2 Anne Plumptrk 
Lichtenstein's S. A frica 1. 195 The cuculus persa, a beauti- 
ful bird, called by the colonists loeri or luri. 1830 Clutter- 
buck Port Phillip iii. 40 The King Parrot is the most 
beautiful, and that called the Lowrie is, perhaps, the most 
docile. 1839 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn xviii. (1894) 147 
Flaming lories, .fly whistling. .through the gloomy forest. 
Lory, Loryel : see Loris, Laurel. 

Lorymer, obs. form of Larmier. 
a 1490 Botoner I tin. (1778) 269 A resaunt lorymer. 1850 
Parker Gloss. Archit., Larmier, Lorymer, the corona. 
1877 F. G. Lee Gloss. Liturg. Terms, Lorymer . . x. The 
eave of a house. 2. The slanting brow or coping of a wall, 
serving to throw off the rain. This term is not unfrequently 
found In churchwardens’ accounts. 

Los, obs. f. Lose, Loss; and see Lo fat. 
Losable, loseable (lw-zab’l), a. Also 7 
loosable. [f. Lose vX + -able.] Capable of 
being lost, 

16x1 Cotgr., Perdalle, loosable ; fit, or likelie, to be lost. 
1647 Trapp Marrow Gd. Auth. in Comm. Ep.pZ 3 Grace 
in itself is losable. 1638 Baxter Saving Faith vi. 49 There 
are many common gifts in man that are no more loseable 
then saving Grace. 1674 Boyle Tracts, Positive Nat. Cold 
vii. 49, I heard him make inquiry, . .Whether the frigorifick 
faculty of these Corpuscles be loosable or not? 1877 T. A. 
Trollope Life Pius IX, II. in. v. 45 Those who might be 
supposed losable by it, are lost already. 

Hence X>o‘sableness, 

1638 Baxter Saving Faith vi. 49, I do not think ..that 
the loosing of one, and not loosening, or not loosableness, 
of the other, will prove a specifick difference. 


Losane, losang(e, obs. forms of Lozenge. 
Losanger, Losaniour, variants of Losenger. 

+ Lo*sard. Obs. = Label. 

13.. Coer de L. 1864 Have ye no doutance Of all these 
English cowards, For they ne be but losards. Ibid. 1875 
Now let come these French losards. 

Losee, Loseion, obs. ff., Loss, Lotion. 
t Lose, sbX Obs. Forms: 3-5 (9 arth.) los, 

(4 looz), 4-5 loes, loose, 4-6 loos, lose, Sc. 
loiss, (5 loce, Sc. loyse, 6 Sc, loze, loys), £-6 
loss(e, Sc. lois. [a. OF. los, loz , loos:—L. laudes, 
pi. of laus praise.] Praise ; renown, fame. Also 
in neutral sense, (good or bad) reputation ; occas. 
ill fame. Out of lose : to one’s dispraise. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 39x7 be kinges los so wyde sprong 
ynow . . Jxat hor herle to him drou. a 1300 Cursor M. 8750 
Of bis doom [of Solomon’s] fer sprong be loos. 1340 Ayenb. 

26 Ypocrites b«t . . dop manic penonces an guode princi- 
palliche uor be los of be wordle. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lm>e 
1. vi. (Skeat) 1, 179 Yevynge me name of badde loos. 1390 
Gower Cenf. I. 351 A Due ..Which was a worth! kniht of 
los. c X400 Maundev. (1839) x. 89 In that time there weren 

L Heroudes, of gret Name and Loos for here crueltee. 14. . 

ydg. Flour ef Curtesye 234 Lest out of lose any word 
asterte In this metre, to make it seme lame, c 1440 Promp. 
Patv. 313/2 Loos or bad name, infamia. 1456 Sir G. Have 
Law Arms (S. T. S.) 141 He did nocht his dedis of honour 
. .for hir sake, but for his awin los. c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. 
xxii, 202 Youre knyghtes of good lose. 1313 Douglas 
JEneis xiii. iii. 51 O glory and renown of loys, in vayn. 
1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xix. (Arb.' 244 That thy 
loze, ne name may neuer dye. 1396 Spenser P. Q. vi. xii. 
12 Besides the losse of so much loos and fame. 1823 Scott 
Talism. vii, I am a belted knight, and come hither to 
acquire los and fame in this mortal life. 

Lose (1 «z), sb. 2 slang, [f. Lose vX) An in- 
stance of losing (a race). 

1884 lllustr. Lend. News Nov. 4x0/ 3_ The rate of pay 
recognised by the Jockey Club, which is five guineas for 
a ‘ win and three guineas for a ‘ lose ’. 

Lose (lwz), ».l Forms: 1 losian, 2-3 losie(n, 

5 Sc. loyse, 5-6 losse, Sc. lois(s, £, Sc. 6- loss, 
5-8 loose, 6 Sc. los, loce, (loase, 7 loze), 3- 
lose. Pa. t. 1 losode, -ade, 1-3 -ede, 4 Sc. losit, 
4-6 loste, Ar. lossit, -yt, 6 Sc. loissit, loussit, 
(7 loosed, losed), 3- lost. Pa. pple. 1 (se)losod, 
-ad, 3 ilosed, -et, 3-5 ilost, 4 losed, 4-5 i-, 
ylost(e, 4-6 loste, (Sc. losit, -yt, 5-6 loissit, 
lossit, -yt, 6 loist, loseit, 7 loissed), 3- lost. 
[OE. losian, f. los Loss, used almost exclusively 
intr. (sense 1 ) ; sometimes with, indirect obj. in dative, 
as me losode hit—1 lost it. The transitive use, 
which occurs twice in ONorthumbrian and appears 
in general use early in 1 3th c., seems to have arisen 
partly from interchange of function between the 
indirect obj. and the subj. where these were not dis- 
tinguishable by case-form (cf. Like v., Loathe z/.), 
and partly from the perfect conjugated with be (OE. 
hit is gelosod — it is lost) , which admits of being 
apprehended as passive. The later sense-develop- 
ment of the vb. has been influenced by the cognate 
Leese v., with which it became synonymous, and 
which it in the end superseded. 

The regular mod. Eng. pronunciation repr. OE. 
losian would be (Muz) ; the standard Eng. pronun- 
ciation (l«z) seems to be due to association with 
Loose v., which in some contexts (e.g. to loose 
hold) closely approaches this vb. in meaning. 
Many dialects have the phonetic form normally 
descending from the OE. vb. The Sc. form loss 
is prob. evolved from the pa. t. and pa. pple. lost.] 
1 1 . intr. To perish ; also, to be lost or missing. 
c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxj. § a Swa swa seo beo sceal 
losian b> on heo hwaet irringa stingS. _ C897 — Gregory's Past, 
xxx. 205 Baetle nu foraldod is Smt is forheah losad. a 1175 
Cott. Horn. 245 Forban be ic imete mi sceap be me losede. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 117 penne losiaS fele saulen. 13 . . E. E. 
Allit. P. A. 907 per lyuez lyste may neuer lose. 

1 2 . trans. To destroy, ruin, bring to destruction 
or perdition ; to be the ruin of. Obs. 

eg 30 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvii. 27 And cuom paet fiod 
& losade vel spilde alle. X3.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 909 
Alle pe londe with pise ledez we losen at-onez. c 1380 
Wyclif Sernu Sel. Wks. I. 49 _pe kyng .. sent his ostis and 
loste peso mansleeris. c 1440 Jacob’s Well iii. 23 pou schah 
haue als manyepeynes as pou hast loste soules T 1483 Cax- 
ton G. de la Tour lxxxiv. Gviij, The fyre sprang oute 
and loste hishand. 1338 Balk God's Promises n. (1744) 11 
Lose hym not yet, Lorde, though he hath depely sworved. 
1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 843 Lest heat, wet, wind, 
should roste, or rot, or_ lose it. x6oz Shaks. Ham. vi.fi. 
sos What to out selues in passion we propose, The passion 
ending, doth the purpose lose. 1628 tr. Mathieu's Power- 
full Favorite^ 122 marg.. We ought not proudly to despise 
prodegies, this neglect lost Alexander, 
b. To ruhi in estimation, rare. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 236 Such a tongue, That I am glad 
I haue not, though not to haue it, Hath lost me in your 
liking. 1677 Sedley Ant. 4 Cl. v. i. Wks. (1766) 101 ’Twas 
I that lost you in each Roman mind. 1882 J. C. Morison 
Macaulay 44 His want of aspiration.. has lost him in the 
opinion of many readers. 

c. pass. To be brought to destruction, ruin, or 
misery ; to perish ; to be killed ; in a spiritual 
sense (of the soul), to be damned. Of a ship, its 
crew, passengers, or cargo : To perish at sea. 
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[c 897 : see 7.] a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvi. 99 1 
Ichabbe be losed mony a day. c 1366 Chaucer A, B. C. 
152 , 1 am wounded . . pat j ara lost almost, c 1375 Cursor M. 
6006 (Fairf.) Bede & loste was al paire fe. c 1397 Chaucer 
Lack Stud/. 7 Al is loste for lac of stedfastnesse. c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 50 jr, I trow nocht 3eit at Wallace losyt 
be : Our clerkys sayis, he sail ger mony de. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huou xxi. 63 Yf ye speke to hyrn ye are lost for 
eucr. <11533 — Cold. Bk. M. A urel. (1546) E vii b, To play 
at the tables and dice with suche as be lost and naught. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] p' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. i. 332 By 
this meanes God is dishonoured, and man lost in all parts 
by idolatry. 1610 .Shake. Temp. 1. i. 52 All lost, to prayers, 
to prayers, all lost. 1713 Addison Cato iv. i. 46 The 
Woman that Deliberates is lost. 1781 Cowper Truth 479 
And is the soul indeed so lost 1 1798 Monthly Mag. V 1 . 
437 (Scotticisms) Poor man, he was lost in the river; 
drowned. 1817 Selwyn Law Nisi Prius ted. 4) II. 921 Tne 
property insured was lost. x86x J. A. Alexander Gosp. 
Jesus Christ xiii. 182 You. are not in danger of perdition, 
but are lost already. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIII.60/2 The 
vessel . , sank in a short time, all hands being lost. 

3. To incur the privation of (something that one 
possesses or has control of) ; to part with through 
negligence or misadventure ; to be deprived of. 

a. with obj, a material or immaterial possession, 
lands, goods, a right, quality, etc. + occas. with 
away , up, (? U. S. rare ) out. 

c 1205 Lay. 29159 pus losede Bruttes al pas kine-londes. 
C1330 R. Brunnf. Citron. (1810) 272 pou losis pi dignite. 
1427 Water/. Arch, in iath Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 295 The accusere shal losse his fraunches forever. <21470 
Gregory, in Hist. Coll. Land. Cit. (Camden) 189 That same 
yere was the most pa[r]te of Normandy y-loste. 14.. 
Ckilde 0/ Brisioive 402 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 125 Thu has 
played atte dice, . . and lost up, sone, that thu had. c 1530 
Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 6 He lost away and 
wasted, .his londes and goodes. 1632 Lithgow Trav. it. 66 
In all, the Christians loosed buteleuen Gallies. 1779C0WPER 
Yearly Distress 55 One talks . . of pigs that he has lost By 
maggots at the tail. 1869 H. Bushnell New Li/e viii, no 
The child brought up a thief gets an infinite power of 
cunning .. and loses out just as much in the power of true 
perception. .1878 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. II. 458 Sir Joseph 
Yorketold him that he would lose his place if he did not keep 
his temper. 

b. with obj. a limb, a faculty, one’s life, etc. 

To lose one’s head', see Head sb. 51. To lose heart : to 
become discouraged. To lose one's heart : to fall in love, 
t To lose one's breath : to die. To lose one’s legs (slang) : 
to get drunk. 

CX205 Lay. 25918 Hire lif heo losede sone. 13.. E. E. 
Allit. P. B. 586 If he has losed the lysten. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls). VII. 315 Makynge a statute that whosoever 
toke a beste per scholde lose oon eie. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur iv. ix. 130 Syr Arthur lost so moche blood that 
it was merueille he stode on his feet. 15.. in Lett. Roy. 

tllustr. Ladies (1846) II. 4 She was like to have lost 
her mind. 1530 Palsgr. 429/2, I am spechelesse, as a 
sycke body is that hath lost the use of his speche. *596 

B. Griffin Fidessa vi, Oh better were I loose ten thousand 
breaths, Than euer liue in such vnseene disgrace. 1597 
Bacon Cottiers Gd. <$■ Evil l (Arb.) 152 As to a mono- 
culos it is more to loose one eye, then to a man that bath 
two eyes. 1633 Ford Broken //. hi. v, ’Tis long agone 
since first I lost my heart. 1671 Milton Samson 914 Though 
sight be lost. Life yet hath many solaces. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 60 T 4 In a little Time after he lost his Senses. 
1744 Ozell tr. Brantome’s Sp. Rhodomontades 186 As soon 
as They were dead, every one lost Heart, having lost their 
Chief Supports. 1749 Layington Enthus. Methodists J 
Papists it. vi. (1752) 46 A religious Nun, devoted to St, 
Xavier, famed for Skill in Music and a fine Voice, had her 
Voice lost by a Hoarsness for ten Years. 1770 Gent l, Mag. 
XL. 560 To express the Condition of an Honest Fellow and 
no Flincher under the Effects of Good Fellowship, he is said 
to. . {have] Lost his legs. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 
193 She ..rode to Southampton, where she lost some blood. 
184a Tennyson Edw, Gray 3 And have you lost your heart ? 

. .And are you married yet ? 2832 Mrs. Stowe unde Tom's 

C. xxvii. 253 She acquired an influence over the mind of 
the destitute child that she never lost. 

0 . With obj. a person : To be deprived of (a 
relative, friend, servant, etc.) by death, by local 
separation, or by severance of the relationship. 
Also, in somewhat specific sense, of a commander, 
an army : To suffer loss of (men) by death, cap- 
ture, wounds, etc. Of a medical man : To fail to 
preserve the life of (a patient). 

c 1205 Lay. 5704 Heo loseden monte pusend godere mon- 
nen. <11386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 78 We losten alle oure 
housbondes at that toun. c 1460 Towneley Myst, v. 48 
Why shuld I apon a day loyse both my sonnes? 1530 
Palsgr, 749/2 Tne folysshe gyrle toke on for thought as if 
she had loste her father she coulde have done no more, 
1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 117 The apprehensions 
of losing such a friend. 1780 Westm, Mag. VIII. 249 The 
Resolution had the_good luck to come up with the Prothee 
..and took her without losing a man. 1842 Browning 
Waring 1. iv, How much I loved him, I find out now I've 
lost him. *847 Tennyson Princess 1. 256 When we came 
where lies the child We lost in other years. 1880 Wheeler 
Short Hist, India 604 The English had lost more than 2,400 
officers and men. 188s S, Wells Ovar.tf Uterine Tumours 
185 He jMcDowel'l lost only the last of his first five cases 
of ovariotomy. 1883 Howells Woman’s Reason II. xx. 
176 She had lost her father, who died very suddenly a few 
days after he sailed, 1895 George Battles Eng, Hist. 208 
While Wellington lost about 1300 men, Massena lost con- 
siderably over three times that number. 

d. To fail to maintain (a position, a state of 
mind or body), e.g. to lose patience , one's temper, 
to lose caste , hold, one's balance , etc. To lose 
ground : to fail to keep one’s position ; esp .fig. to 
decline in reputation, favour, health, etc. 


{1436 i see Ground sb. xx.] 1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. 
ix. 131 But alweyes he helde vp his shelde and lost no 
ground nor bated no chere. a 1586 Sidney A rcadia 1. (1590) 
27 At length, the left winge of the Arcadians began to loose 
ground. 1622 Mabbb tr. Aleman’s Guzman d Alf. n. 53 
How had they almost made me to lose my patience, and 
my judgement ! 1640 tr. Verderds Rom. 0/ Rom. I. xvi. 
68 They brake their staves bravely, without losing their 
saddles. 1667 Milton P, L. vi. 838 They astonisht all 
resistance lost, All courage. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 291 
A Current setting to Leeward, we rather lost than got 
ground. 1775 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 13 June, Bos- 
well is a favourite but he has lost ground since I told them 
that he is married. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 
379 Those suspicions were not likely to lose ground. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz, xi, Chuffey boggled over his plate 
so long, that Mr. Jonas, losing patience, took it from him 
at last. 1877 Spurgeon Serm. XX III. 320 He has lost 
caste and lost ail ground of glorying. 

e. occas. To cease to have, to get rid of (some- 
thing undesirable, e.g. an ailment). 

x667_ Milton P. L. ii. 607 To loose In sweet forgetfulness 
all pain and woe, 1677 Lady Chaworth in vsth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 42 The Dutchesse hath had an ague 
in her lyetng inne but hath soone lost it. 1742 W. Collins 
Hassan 83 O 1 let me teach my heart to lose its fears. 1859 
Mrs. Trevelyan Let. in Trevelyan Li/e Macaulay (1876) 
II. xv. 477 Never, as long as I live, can I lose the sense of 
misery that I ever left him after Christmas day. Mod. I have 
not yet lost my rheumatism. 

f. Of a thing : To tie deprived of or part with 
(a portion of itself, a quality, or appurtenance). 

c X330 R, Brcnne Chron, (1810) 221 pa day lost his coloure, 
& mirk was as pe nyght. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 288 
Til that the brighte sonne loste his hewe. 1598 Shahs. Merry 
IV. v. v. 239 This deceit looses the name of craft. 1629 
Milton Hymn Nativity 99 The Air such pleasure loth to 
lose, With thousand echo’s still prolongs each heav’nly close. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 648 And have thy joys Lost nothing 
by comparison with ours ? 1881 Le Conte Sight 51 When . . 
the hypermetropic eye loses its power of adjustment. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman iv. x. 233 Her household duties had 
lost their interest. 

t g. with cognate obj., to lose a loss. Also, to 
lose ( = incur) a fine. Obs. 

1498 Old City Acc. Bk. in Archmot Jrnl. XLIII, Item for 
a fyne lost by John Stone. . xxd. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
II. xxxvii, 109 The countrey of Bierne this hundred yere 
neuer loste suche a losse. a 1541 Wyatt in TotteC s Misc. 
(Arb.) 87 Graunt them good Lord, , . To freate inward, for 
losyng such a losse. 1614 S. Ward Let. in Ussher's Lett. 
(1686) 33 We have lost .. a great loss by Mr. Casaubou's 
untimely decease, 

t h. with inf : To be deprived of the power or 
opportunity (of doing something). Obs. 

x6x6 B. Jonson Forest, Ep. Lady Aubigny 4 What th* 
haue lost t’ expect, they dare deride. 1671 Milton P. R. 
1. 378 Though I have lost . . To be belov’d of God, I have 
not lost To love. 

i. The passive is often used without any reference 
to a determinate person or thing as 1 losing * ; e. g. 
(of an art, etc.) to cease to be known or practised ; 
(of a quality, etc.) to cease to be present. Cf. 
Lost ppl. a. 

1667 Milton P. L. xii. 429 This God-like act Annuls thy 
doom, the death thou shouldst have dy’d. In sin for ever 
lost from life. 1670 Ray Prov. 117 It’s not lost that comes 
at last All is not lost that is in danger. 1700 Dryden 
Fables Pref, (Globe) 505 The name of its author being wholly 
lost. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2! 264/1 In all 
Percussions the Stroke is proportional to the Force lost. 
1779-81 Johnson L, P., Cowley, If what he thinks be true, 
that his numbers are unmusical only when they are ill-read, 
the art of reading them is at present lost. 1842 Tennyson 
Morte Arth. 90 Surely a precious thing. .Should thus be lost 
for ever from the earth. 1870 M. Arnold St. Paul <$• Pro- 
testantism iipoo) 69 From which [chapters] Paul’s whole 
theology, if all his other writings were lost, might be recon- 
structed. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 818 The quality 
of the voice may be unaltered or completely lost. 

4:. absol. or intr. To suffer loss; to cease to 
possess something ; to be deprived of or part with 
some of his or its possessions, attributes, or quali- 
ties; to become deteriorated or incur disadvantage. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 41 Ha beon eauer feard for to Iosen 
[elsewhere, and here in MS. Bodl. leosen]. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace iv, 336 Now want, now has ; now loss, now can 
wyn. 1596 Shaks. Tam, S hr. Induct, ii. 101 Thou shalt 
not loose by it. 1611 Bible Ecct.vL 6 A time to get, and 
a time to lose. 1643 Burroughes Exp. ITosea iv. (1652) 75 
There is nothing lost in being willing to lose for God. 2697 
Dryden Ded. A£neis Ess. (ed. Ker) II. 229 Thus, by gain- 
ing abroad, he lost at bome._ 1838 Macaulay Temple Ess. 
(1887) 440 He never put himself prominently before the 
public eyej except at conjunctures when he was almost 
certain to gainand could not possibly lose. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. xxvii, ’Tis better to have loved and lost Than 
never to have loved at all. 2895 George Battles Eng. 
Hist. 313 Fortunately the Sikhs had lost so severely that no 
evil consequences followed. 1898 Folk-Lore Sept. 198 The 
other was undertaken by a publisher, who lost on it. Mod. 
Both armies lost heavily. 

b. Of an immaterial thing: To be deprived of 
its power or force; rare. 

1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. II, 56 Our authors plunder 
French comedies in vain ; the humour loses and evaporates, 
xgoo R. J, Drummond Relat. Apast. Teach, i. 33 The words 
are only understood in their setting. They lose immensely 
when isolated. 

+ c. Const, of, with partitive sense. Obs. 

164a Fuller Holy if Pro/ St. m, v. 163 Gold alwayes 
worn in the same purse with silver loses both of the colour 
and weight. 2753 A. Murphy Gray’s Inn Jrnl. No. 33 
These Allurements soon began to lose of their Influence. 
2791 Boswell Johnson (2832) I. 86 Hawkins told him it 


would lose of its beauty if it were so published. 2802 Bed- 
does Hygeia v. 54 Every muscle, steeped in a heated 
medium, loses of its contractility. 

5. To become, permanently or temporarily, unable 
to find in one’s own possession or custody ; to cease 
to know the whereabouts of (a portable object, an 
animal, etc.) because it has strayed or gone un- 
awares from one’s possession, or has simply been 
mislaid. 

<•950 Liudisf. Gasp. Luke xv. 4 gif forloraS vel losaS enne, 
of on: in. 2382 Wyclif Luke xv. 4 What man of 30U that 
hath an hundrid sclieep, and if he hath lost oon of hem 
fete.], c 1422 _ Hoccleye Jonathas 318 Y haue a fere., 
thow woldest it leese, As thow lostist my ryng. 1567 Glide 
tr Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 37__My Sone was loste, and now is 
found. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. n. i. 23 Like a Schoole-boy 
that had lost his A. B. C. i6S5 tr. Com. Hist. Francion vii. 
12 We demanded if they had not taken up a hawk which 
we had lost. 1718 Prior Dove 8 Venus wept the sad 
disaster Of having lost her favourite dove. 1743 Bulkeley 

& Cummins Voy. S. Seas no She told me Mr. B n had 

lost his Hat. ' 2847 Tennyson Princess iv. 179 Since her 
horse was lost I left her mine. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1B&6) 

5 Humanity had lost its title-deeds and he had recovered 
them. 

b. To fail to keep in sight. Also, to lose sight, 
^ (lit. and fig.) : see Sight. Also occas., to cease 
to hear (poet .) ; + to fail to follow (.a person) in 
argument (obs. or arch.). 

1587 Ianes in Hakluyt Voy. (1600) III. in The Master., 
was afrayd his men would shape some contrary course while 
he was asleepe, and so he should lose vs. <2x592 H. Smith 
Serm. (1637) 349 This is our life while we enjoy it, we lose it 
like the Sunne which flies swifter than an arrow, and yet 
no man perceives that it moves. 1628 Digby Voy. PI edit. 
(1868) 3 If wee should chance at any time to loose each 
other, vpon sight againe [etc.]. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
11 Wee once more got sight of the Carracke, and lost her 
for euer, in two houres after. 1640 Shirlf.y Constant Maid. 

iv. F 2 b, I cannot see i' th* darke with spectacles, And 
mine owne eyes ha’ lost him o’ the suddaine. 1725 Wodrotu 
Co?-r. (1843) HI. 173 , 1 thought, upon infinity, he was running 
into Sir Isaac Newton's notion of infinite space being the 
divine sensorium,. .hut, indeed, many times I lost him. 1833 
Tennyson Dream Fair Worn. 245 Losing her carol I stood 
pensively. 

c. To draw away from, be no longer near or 
among ; to leave hopelessly behind in a race. 

1704 Pope Autumn 60 Here where the mountains less'ning 
as they rise Lose the low vales, and steal into the skies. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. x8o We did not lose them [flying- 
fish] on the coast of Brazil, till we approached the southern 
tropic. 1886 Sir F. H, Doyle Retain. 63 Where his great 
stride and iron legs would have enabled him, in the lan- 
guage of the turf, to lose his antagonist. 

t d. To fail to retain in the mind or memory ; 
to forget Also said of the mind or memory. To 
lose it that . . : to forget that. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 556/1, I forget, I have loste a thynge out of 
remembraunce. _ 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 114 Being ouer- 
full of selfe-affaires, My minde did lose it. 1592 — Yen. 4- 
Ad. 408 The lesson is but plaine, And once made perfect, 
neuer lost againe. 1612 Dekkhr I/it be not good Wks. 1873 
III. 299 My memorie had quite lost you. 1613 Shaks., etc. 
Hen. VIII, 11. I. 57 Hetue what I say, and then goe home 
and lose me. x6. . Milton Ps. Ixxxiii. 16 That Israels name 
for ever may Be lost in memory. 1703 Rowe Fair Pemt. 

v. i, Here let Remembrance lose our past Misfortunes. 
2712 S. Sewall Diary 11 Apr., Had quite lost it that the 
Meeting was at Mr. Stoddard’s. [1870 M. Arnold St. Paul 
<y Protestantism 11900) 148 Who can ever lose out of his 
memory the roll and march of those magnificent words of 
prophecy?] 

e. To cease to follow (the right track) ; also, to 
cease to find (traces of a person, etc.). Chiefly in 
to lose one's way (lit., and fig.). + Of a river : To 
diverge from (its channel). 

1530 Palsgr. 771/1, I wander, as one dothe that hath loste 
his waye._ 2582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Conq. E. 
Ind, 1. viii. 20 They had willingly lost their course. 2615 
G. Sandys Trav. u. 94 Nor is it a thing extraordinary for 
riuers to lose their channels. 2709 Prior Chloe Hunting 
3 She lost her way, And thro’ the Woods uncertain chanc’d 
to stray. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iiL I. 373 Pepys and 
his wife, travelling in their own coach, lost their way be- 
tween Newbury and Reading. 2893 Fam. Herald 132/t 
After she had walked a little farther, she lost trail altogether. 

+ f. To allow to escape from one’s power or 
influence. Obs. 

_ a 2725 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 378 Instead of prevail- 
ing on the Prince, he lost him so entirely, that all his en- 
deavours afterwards could never beget any confidence in 
him. 

g. To let slip one’s knowledge of (a language). 
2728 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 16 Mar., 
I am in great danger of losing my English. 

6. To spend unprofitably or in vain; to waste, 
get no return or result for (one’s labour or efforts) ; 
to let slip (opportunities) without using them to 
good purpose; to waste (time). 

<21340 Hampolr Psalter xxvi. 20 Suffre that thou suffirS 
for god and of god, for wa is j>aim }>at losis suffrynge. c 2374 
Chaucer Troylus it. 1700 (1749) Lest tyme I loste, I dar not 
with yow dele. C1400 Rom. Rose 5153 Fully on me she 
lost hir lore. <11450 Merlin 6 And so shold ye loose 
youre tyme. 2470-85 Malory Arthurxvm. xvi. 754 She is 
not the fyrst that hath loste her payn vpon yow. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems lxvt. 23 The leill labour lost, and Ieill 
seruice. 2582 Pettie Guazzo's Civ, Com. 1. (1586) 26 Now 
to loose no more time about this point, I saie vnto you. y* 
[etc- 1 , >590 Spenser F.Q. i. iii. 24 But, when she saw her 
prayers nought prevaile Shee backe retourned with some 
labour lost, 1625 W. Lawson Country Hausew. Card. 
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(1626)12 All your labour past and to come about an Orchard 
is lost vnlesse you fence well. 1632 Sanderson Twelve 
Serin. 233 True zeale . . will not loose the opportunity of 
doing what it ought, for waiting till others beginne. 1634 
Milton C omits 27 1 111 is lost that praise That is addrest to 
unattending Ears. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat, 127 Fall to, 
you know Half an Hour is soon lost at Dinner. 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover n. Wks. 1799 II, 80 The constables will be here 
in a trice, so you have not a moment to lose. 1819 Crabhe 
T. of Hall ix, Iiow much she grieved to lose the given day 
In dissipation wild, in visitation gay. 1847 Marry at 
Childr. N. Forest v, There is no time to be lost. 1896 G. 
Boothby In Strange Comp, 11. vi.55/1 A. .fellow who never 
lost a chance of making himself objectionable. 

; b. To be lost on or upon : to have no effect tipon, 
to fail to influence. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. xgo On whom my paines Humanely 
taken, alb all lost, quite lost. [1692 Burnet Past. Care ix. 
in Niceties of Style are lost before a common Auditory.] 
1697 Dry den AEneid xi. 1059 Thir Stratagems, and Tricks 
of little Hearts Are lost on me. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke Farm xi, 131 Your kindness is not lost upon me. 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. iii. I. 32 Nothing, however, was 
ever lost upon Lord Monmouth. No one had a more 
retentive memory, or a more observant mind. 1900 J. A. H. 
Murray Evolution Eng, Lexicogr, 6 The real humour of 
the situation , .was. .lost upon the House of Commons. 

7 . To fail to obtain (something one might have 
bad) : occas, const, to. Also, to fail to catch (a 
train, etc.), *J* To lose aim : to miss one’s mark. 

1387 Tv it visa Higden (Rolls') VI. 185 He schal lese {MS. y 
luse] hevene flat wil hem take awey. 1390 Gower Conf. 
1 . 153 Adam for Pride loste his pris. c 1460 Towneley Myst , 
iii. 363 Wheder 1 lose or I wyn In fayth, thi felowship. 
a 1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. HI 141 b, Meanyng not to lose 
so great a prey. 1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. 1. iv. 78 Our 
doubts are traitors And makes vs loose the good we oft 
might win, By fearing to attempt. 1606 — Ant. 4* Cl. iv. 
xiv. 71 Shall I do that which all the Parthian Darts, 
(Though Enemy) lost ay me, and could not. 1611 Bible 
Matt. x. 42 Hee shall in no wise lose his reward. 1632 
Massinger Maid of Honour v. i. (1632) K2, Cam. . . If you 
fbrsweare your selfes wee shall not prosper. I’ll rather lose 
my longing. 1650 Baxter Saint's R. iv. (1656) 132 Where 
God loses his praise, man will certainly lose his comforts. 1711 
Swift Jml. to Stella 12 May, Mr. Secretary, .brouglitmeto 
our town’s end in his coach : so I lost my walk. 177s Harris 
Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 339 The swift-footed Salius 
lost the prize to young liuryalus. 1830 J. Jekyll Corn 
(1894) 256 Rather than lose her legacy, she hung him on to 
the window bar. 1884 Congregational 1 st June 493 , 1 once 
nearly lost a train on account of it. igoo F. Anstey Brass 
Bottle ii. 22 ‘A guinea. For the last time. You’ll lose it, 
sir’, said the auctioneer to the little man. 

b. To fail to apprehend by sight or hearing ; not 
to ‘ catch ’ (words, points of a discourse). 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iii. i. 32 Then go we neare her 
that her eare loose nothing. 1604 _ E. G[rimstone] tr. 
j O' Acosta's Hist. Indies 11. vii. 97 Being too farre off from 
any thing, wee loose the sight, and too neere likewise, we 
cannot see it. 1784 Cowper Task iii. 599 Fearing each to 
lose Some note of Nature's music from his lips. Mod. I did 
not lose a word of his speech. 

+ G. To fail to attend ; to ‘miss’. Obs. 

Also formerly at Cambridge University, To lose one's 
week : not to be allowed to count towards the obligatory 
number of weeks of residence a week in which the required 
number of chapels had not been kept. 

1711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 4 Aug. , I lost church to-day. 
1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 161 They lost their weeks ; 
they vext the souls of deans. 

d. Hunting. To fail to catch (an animal). 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 68 b, I had rather (as they say 
lose the Hare) then to take such infinite paines as to hunt 
so farre for hir. 1883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps I. 104 The grey, 
hounds took up the chase, and either killed or lost her. 

8. To be deprived of (something) in a contest or 
game; to forfeit (a stake) ; hence, to be defeated 
in (a game, battle, lawsuit) ; to fail to carry (a 
motion). Also in Cricket : To have (a wicket) 
taken by an opponent. Const, to. 

<21533 Ld. Berners Huon liii. 180 She lost y*gamewherof 
Huon was ioyfull. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 210 
Foughte a battell in Piedmont, with the Frencheinen. .and 
lost the felde. 1594 Shaics. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 538 While we 
reason here, A Royall battell might be wonne and lost. 1607 
— Cor. 1. vii. 4 If we loose the Field, We cannot keepe the 
Towne. 1671 Lady M. Bertie in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 22 Wee play sometimes at trante a courante 
where my old ill lucke follows mee to loose my money. 
1710 Act 9 Anne, c. ig § 2 Any Person or Persons . . who 
snail at any Time or sitting by playing at Cards . . lose to 
any One or more . . Persons . . the Sum . . of Ten Pounds. 
1799 H. K. White Let. to Pro. Neville , The Corporation 
versus Gee, which we . . lost. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Our 
Parish iv, The motion was lost by a majority of two. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LIV. 171 , 1 lost my wicket to the first ball. 
1847 Tennyson Princess vi, 9 When our side was vanquish’d 
and my cause For ever lost. 1872 Punch 27 Jan. 41/2 We 
never lost a game to a professional at billiards without hear, 
ing him assign his triumph chiefly to his flukes. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 10 July 5/1 The Southerners had scored 78 
without losing a wicket. 

b. absol. To be defeated ; also, to forfeit money 
by defeat in a game. 

<11548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 116 Accordyng to the 
chaance of war, the one part gat, and the other lost. 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 730 A captiue victor that hath lost in game. 
1605 — Lear v. iii. 15 Who looses, and who wins; who’s 
in, who’s out. 1622 MABBEtr. Aleman's Guzman N A If. 
1. 21 Their game was Primera. . ; my mother, shee got the 
money, for my father was willing to lose to her. 1669 Lady 
Cha worth in iztk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App.v.rr, I heere 
your horse hath lost. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat.\f> She lost 
at one Sitting to the Tune of a hundred Guineas. 1822 
Shelley Calderon’s Magico Prodig. i- 151 The battle's loss 


may profit those who lose. 1885 O. W. Holmes, jr. in Law '■ 
Q. Rev. Apr. 172 Tacitus says that the Germans would 
gamble their personal liberty and pay with their persons if 
they lost. 

9 . Causal senses, a. To cause the loss of ; 
often const, dative of the person suffering loss. 

1428 Water f. Arch, in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 295 Whatt ever man . . bringe warre upon the citie 
whereby they bene prayed and losid tbair goods. 159S 
Shaks. i Hen. I V, nr. i. 187 Pride, Haughiinesse {etc.],.. 
The least of which, haunting a Nobleman, Loseth^ mens 
hearts. 1602 — Ham. 1. iii. 76. 1605 — Lear 1. i. 125, 
a i6n Beaum. & F l. Philaster iv. iv, I pray that this action 
loose not Philaster the hearts of the people. 1640-1 Kirh- 
cutibr. War-Comm. Min, Bk. (1855) 76 If they [shoes] 
come not with expedition the want of thame will lose ail 
our sogers. 1699 Wotton Let. in Bentley Phal. Pref. 12, 

I did not think that a sufficient reason, why I should lose 
that Treatise to the World. 1763 Hoyle Whist 25 Do not 
overtrump him, which may probably lose you tsvo or three 
Tricks. 1803 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (1839) 8 A loss of 
the commission would lose die office. 1871 Freeman Hist. 
Ess, Ser. 1, vii. 195 The crimes of John lost him all the 
northern part of his French possessions. 

f b. To cause (a person) to * lose his way to 
bewilder. Obs. 

1648 Eikon Bas. xvi. 157 Nor are constant Formes of 
Prayers more likely to fiat, and hinder the Spirit of prayer, 

. . then un-premeditated and confused uariety to distract, and 
lose it. 1692 S. Patrick Ansi v. Touchstone 15 He only 
endeavours to lose his Reader in a mist of Words, 
fe. ? To cause to be forgotten. Obs. 

1667 Dryden Tempest iv. iv, Have fifteen years so lost 
me to your knowledge, That you retain no memory^ of 
Ihospero? 1724 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 130 It requires 
a much better memory than mine to resume such long work, 
and one harangue loses the former to me. 

t d. To reject (a bill in parliament). Obs. 

_ 1663 Pepys Diary 26 July, A Bill for the Lord's day, which 
it seems the Lords have lost, and so cannot be passed. 

10 . rejl. (with corresponding passive). 

a. To lose one’s way, go astray. Alsoy%". 

1535 Coverdale Ps. cxviiifi], 176, I go astraye as a shepe 

that is lost. 1581 Lambardk Eiren. iv. iv. (160a) 390 The 
hearer would be many times lost, before I shoulde come to 
the end. 1581 Pettib Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 14 But 
to what end goe I to loose my selfe in the intricate labirinth 
of the abuses & disorders of our time. 1593 Shaks.3 Hen. VI, 
111. ii. 174 Like one lost in a Thornie Wood. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone] tr. D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies j. xxi. 69 They must of 
necessitia loose themselves, having no knowledge where 
they were. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig, Med. 1. § 9, I love 
to lose my selfe in a mystery. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 561 
In wandring mazes lost. 1780 J. H arris Philol. Eng. Wks. 
(1841)484 Arabian poetry is so immense a field, that be who 
enters it is in danger of being lost. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
225 O ’er these waste downs whereon 1 lost myseif. 

b. To lose one’s (or its) identity; to become 
merged (in something else), lit. and Jig. 

1604 E. GJrimstone] tr. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies n. vi, 93 
Ten great rivers which loose themselves entring into that 
Lake. 1781 J. Moore View Sec. It. (1790) I. xli. 445 _The 
Via Sacra was a street leading to the Forum, and lost in it. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride 4 Prej, vii. (18x3) 195 All surprise 
was shortly lost in other feelings. 182a Lamb Elia Ser. 11, 
Detached Th. on Bks. <$• Read,, I love to lose myself in 
other men’s minds. *871-4 Hort The Way, etc. ii. (1894) 
62 By the Resurrection and Ascension His Apostleship had 
been visibly lost in His Sonship. 

0. To become deeply absorbed or engrossed (in 
thought, etc.) ; to be bewildered, overwhelmed (in 
wonder) ; f to be distracted, lose one’s wits (from 
emotion or excitement). 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies v. v. 339 
They were lost in their own imaginations and conceipts. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 71 Be not lost So poorely in your 
thoughts. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. 1. ii. 121 These strong 
Egyptian Fetters I must breake, Or loose my selfe in dotage. 
1626 Shirley Maids Rev. iv. i. (1639) Gab, I almost lose 
my selfe In joy to meetehim, 1728 Addison Hymn, 'When 
all thy mercies'. Transported with the view, I’m lost In 
wonder, love, and praise. 1798 Landor Gebir 1. 97 , 1 neither 
feed the flock nor watch the fold ; How can I, lost in love? 
1800 W. Irving Knickerb. iii. i. (1820) 153 As I pace the 
darkened chamber and lose myself in melancholy mu sings. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 231 He seemed to he lost in 
the contemplation of something great. 1890 Hall Caine 
Bondman iii. vi, Her voice was low at first, bur she soon 
lost herself, and then it rose above the other voices. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 239 For a time they become lost 
and dazed. 

d. To become hidden from view, obscured (in 
clouds, etc.). 

1697 Dryden AEneid vm. 79 When the setting Stars aTe 
lost in Day. 1725 Pope Odyss. vil 354 Woody mountains 
half in vapours lost. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 194 Rills that., 
lose themselves at length In matted grass. 1845 M, Patti- 
son Ess. (1889) I. 11 Avast ocean of tillage, dosing itself in 
the vapour of the distant horizon. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
1. 227 A pillar’d porch, the bases lost In laurel. 

+ e. Of water : To leak away. Obs. 

1712 J. Tames tr. Le Blond's Gardening 189 The Vials., 
are joined to the Pipes with Wax or Mastiek, so that the 
Water rises into the Vials, without losing itself any where. 
Ibid. X94 Gravel, or Sand-Stone, upon which the Water will 
run without losing itself. 

11 . Comb., with sense ‘ one who or something 
which loses . . . \ as + lose-all, ^-office ; so f lose- 
time a., time-wasting. 

1603 Florio Montaigne r, xxv. (1632) 78 Jugling tricks, or 
other idle lose-time sports. 1623 Penkethman Handf. 
Hon. iv.xlii,Moreloue to purchase, each good turne requite, 
Lest a Loose-office thou be termed right. 1650 W. Brough 
Sacr. Prittc. (1659) 220 The third [heir] is commonly a 
lose-all. 


IiOSEN G-E. 

+ Lose, ». 2 Obs. Also 4 loose, j lowse. [f. 
Lose sb. 1 , or perh. aphetic f. Alose zl] tram. 
To praise. Also absol. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 411 pow with rude speche 
Lakkedest, and losedest flinge pat longed noujt. to be 
done. 1388 Wyclif i Esdras iv. 12 What inancr wise pas- 
sith not the l;yng bifene oothere, that thus is loo- id ? <2x400- 
50 A lex tinder i960 (Dublin MS.) Of all Lordes Lord lowsed 
porow fle werld. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. cii.^xBfici) 

1 12, 1 am flilke pat of oideamcleped and losed {v. r. alosed] 
pe eldeste. 

Hence -j- losed ppl. a., praised, renowned. Also 
used as sb., one praised. 

c 1305 Edmund Conf 245 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 So noble a 
losed per nas non in al pe vniuersite. 142a tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 160 The good kynge Dauy .. the loset of force 
and of vertue. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Hath. 1. 7 A losyd 
lorde was he. 

Lose, obs. form of Loose, Loss. 

Loseable : see Losable, 

XiOSel (IffE-zSl), sb. and a. arch, and dial. (See 
E.D.D.) Forms: 4-7losell, 5-6 locelle, (6 losyll) , 
6-7 lozel(l, (6 lozile, losszel, 7 lozzell); 6-7, 9 Sc. 
lossei, 7 lossell, 4- losel. [app. f. losen, pa. 
pple. of Leese v. (cf. Lohel from the more usual 
loren, and Brothel similarly f.OH-broSen, pa. pple. 
of breoSau to be ruined). The etymological sense 
is thus ‘ one who is lost ’, ‘ a son of perdition VJ 

A. sb. A worthless person ; a profligate, rake, 
scoundrel ; in weaker sense, a ragamuffin, ne’er- 
do-well. 

1362 Langl. P. Pl. A. Prol. 74 Losels pat lecherie haunten. 

J a 1400 Morle Arth. 252 We hafe as losels liffyde many 
longe daye. C1400 Destr, Troy 12096 pe loseU to pe lady 
launchid full swiche. C1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 154 Los.'.s 
ye ar and thefys. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. 42 
Augustine, whome those losells do most hate. 1596 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 624/1 Many of them be such losells 
and scatterlings, as that they cannot easely by any sheriff, .. 
or other ordinarye officer be gotten. x6ox Dent Patkw. 
Heaven 170 There be many lazy lozels. .which doe nothing 
all the day long, but walke in the streets, sit vpon the 
stalles,andfrequentTauernsand Ale-houses. X609C. Butler 
Fern. Mon. iii. (1623) G iv, The Drone .. hath been alwaies 
reputed a greedy lozell. x6z4_Bf. Mountagu Gagg 187 Yet 
it is possible and I could doo it, to puzzle such a Lozzell as 
yourself. 1650 Trapp Comm. Dent. 123 The sword de- 
voured one, as well as another, .. it spares neither lord nor 
losel, as they say. x67x_ Annand Myst. Pietaiis 94 How 
soon might the rude swaine, the country lossei, the clawnbh 
Boor, . . find out a way, for nobilitating his family. 17. . 
Heir of Linnc xi. xx. in Ritson Sc. Songs (1794) II. 137 If 
we shold hang any losel heere. The first we wold begin 
with thee. 183a Carlyle in Fraser's Mag, V. 407 Do not 
recruiting sergeants drum through the streets, .ana. .collect 
ragged losels enough? 1843 Browning Blot ' Scutcheon _ 11. 
Wks. 1896 I. 343/2 Wretched women .. tied By wild illicit 
ties to losels vile. 1897 ‘ L. Keith * Bonny Lady viii, 78 The 
school-master knew it was no village lose! hired by the hour. 

B. adj. Good-for-nothing, worthless. 

x6ox Monday Doivxtf. Earf Huntingdon ir. ii. (1828) 35 
Yonder comes a lazy lozel Friar. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. 
Eel. n. xv, Why should you plain, that lozel swains refuse 
you? 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 2g6 Where 
didst thou learn to be. .so pusillanimous, thou lozel Bache- 
lour of Art. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861 1_ 57 He 
saw the losel porpoises, which had betrayed them into this 
peril, some broiling on the Gridiron, and others hissing on 
the Fryirig-pan 1 *883 R. W. Dixon Mono 11. i. 65 This 
bad daughter of a better sire With a vile losel dweller of 
the wild Was playing now. 

+ IiO’Seling, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. + -ing 2 .] 
Worthy of a losel, rascally. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare vii. 64 A prettie drouzy, ., 
lozeling Argument this was against taking the Oath. 
Loselism (Iffu-zeliz’m). rare. [f. Losel + -ism.] 
The quality or state of a losel ; losels collectively, 
1831 Carlyle Let. 21 Oct. in Froude Life (1882) II. 214 
All the Loselism of London will be about the church next 
Sunday. 

t Lo’SeUeci, ppl. a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Losel 4- 
-Ei> 2 .] = Losel a. 

x6o6 Wily Beguiled G, If I had been such a great long, 
large Lobcockt, loseld burden, as Master Churms is, .. I 
should neuer haue got Pegge as long as I had liu’d, 

+ I«0'selly, a. Obs. rare. [f. Losel + -lyI.] 
Like a losel, good-for-nothing, idle, lazy. 

x6xx Cotgr., Paltronesque, lazie, lozellie, sluggish, idle. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lix. These lozelly Gulligutted 

Loselry (l 5 “'zelri). arch. [f. Losel 4* -bt.] 
Performance characteristic of a losel; profligacy, 
debauchery, rascality. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. cxcviii, 178 The false spencers, 
the whiche he mayntened tburgh loselryeageynsthis honour, 
1522 Skelton Why nat to Courts ? 661 By sorsery Or 
suche other loselry. 1594 0 , B. Quest. Profit. Concern . 13 
To haue him Lord it out_ thus vnder my nose, and I th 
sweate and swinke, to maintaine his lozelrie. 1894 F. S. 
Ellis Reynard the Fox 215 Surely my first thought was 
that she Had been judged for some loselry. 

Losen, obs., pa. pple. of Leese v. 1 , Loose v. 
Losen, variant of Lozen Sc. 

Loseng(e, obs. form of Lozenge. 

+ EaOSeilge, V. Obs . Also 5 losynge. [a. 
OF. losenger = Pr. lauzengar, Sp. lisonjar , Pg. 
lisonjear. It. hisingare ; f. OF. losmge, losange sb. 
flattery = Pr, lausenga, lauzenja, Sp., Pg. lisonja\ 
app. adopted by the other Rom. langs. from Pr. 
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lauzenga = OF. loenge (F. louange ) praise :-~med.L. 
laudbnia, a derivative (? on analogy of vindemia ) 
of L. laud-ent praise : see Lose tram. To 

flatter, compliment unduly. Const, of. 

14*1 tr. Seer eta- Secret Priv. Priv . 129 Tbay losyngid 
the kytige of Wayne-glory of the force of his hoste. 1480 
Caxton Ovid's Met. xin. xvii, Thanne began Glaucus to 
call her and losenge her. 

t Losengeous, a . Obs. rare— 1 . In 7 losun- 
geous. [f. next with substitution of suffix: see 
-ous.] Lying, flattering. 

*632 Lithgow Trail . nt. xoS What a selfe Losungeous 
fellow hath this fustian companion proued. 

+ Losenger. 06s. Forms: 4 loseniour 
( = four j, -gour, losaniour {--jour), lozen- 
giour, -eour, 4-5 losengaour, -gore, -ynger(e, 
4-6 losanger, (5 -ere, losengeoure, -joure, 
lousenger, lesingour, Sc. lossingere, 6 -geir, 
loosenger, losinger), 4-7 losenger. [a. OF. 
losengeour , -ere, agent-n. f. losenger Losenge v.] 

1 . A false flatterer, a lying rascal, a deceiver. 

13 . . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 674 Thou schalt ben an-bonged, 
thou losenjour, 1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synue 3504 What 
sey men of Jiese loseniours, }>at haue here wurdys feyre as 
flours? <7x385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 328 In youre court 
is manye a losenger. a 1400-30 A lexanaer 1923 Laches me 
|>is losengere & ledis me him hedire. 1484 Caxton Ryall 
Bk. C iij, But this synne [rc. of boasting] doubleth in them 
that folowe and fiatre these vauntours and losengers. 1308 
Dunbar _ Tua ntariit women. 258 Gif toy nought list be 
forfeit with losingeris vntrew. 1377-87 Holinshf.d Chron., 
Hist. Scot. 63/1 There to end their hues with shame, as a 
number of such other loosengers had often doone before 
them. 1616 Bullokar, Losenger , a flatterer, a Lyar. 

H 2 . Sc. A sluggard. [? Confused with lose 1-1 
1313 Douglas VEneis vm. Prol. 178 Thus lysnit I, as 
lossingeir, sic lewidnes to luik. Ibid. xii. Prol. 281, I knew 
it was past four howrisof day, And thocht I wald no langar 
ly in May Les Phebus suld me losanger attaynt. 
t Losengery. Ois. Forms: 4 (losingeria), 
lozengeria, 4-5 loaengerie, -gerya, (4 -grie, 
-grye), 5 -gry, (-gri), (5 losangerye, losyng- 
(e)rie). [a. 0 F. losenger ie : see prec. and -ery.] 
Flattery, deceit. 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) X959 Gold and sillier to wxlle he wan 
Bi losengerie. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3512 Kepe 
Jxe ban fro losengrye, For feyre spekyng man kan weyl iye. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vr. 145 In lecherye and in losengerye 
3e lyuen. 1422 tr. Secreia Secret, Priv. Priv. 157 Ouer- 
myche to Preyse is suspecte of losengry. 1484 Caxton 
Ryall Bk. Dj, Therof growen many sinnes, ..That is to 
wete losangerye, flaterye [etc.]. 

Loser (is- zai). [f. Lose vX +-erL] 

* 1 * 1 . A destroyer. Obs. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter Cant. 512, I sail be glad in god 
..mysaueoure.noghtinbewaridmy losere. 1388 in IVycli/’s 
Sel. IVks. HI. 459 pis court is. .loserof al }>e worlde. c x6xx 
Chapman Iliad xvm. 109 And when the loser of my friend 
his death in me shall find ; Let death take ail. 

2 . One who loses or suffers loss. 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 60 b, One dale thone parte 
lost, and the other gained, and likewise the losers regained. 
*555 Ei jen Decades 303, I may vppon iust occasion thynke 
my selfe a looser manye wayes. x6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 
143 You will draw both Friend and Foe, Winner and 
Looser. 1608 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) I. 283 That thay 
be nocht loseris of thair provisioun, a 1703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Mark x. 31 We maybe losers for Christ, we shall 
never be losers by him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. 
II. 267 He always declared that he had been a loser by his 
mission. 

Proverb. [1333 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1018/2 Hit is 
an olde curtesye at the cardes perdy, to let the leser haue 
hys wordes.] 1362 J. Heywood Prov. 4. Efiigr. (1867) *46 
Let the loosers haue their wordes. 1399 Sandys Euro pm 
Spec. (1632) 123 The wisest men have beene . . pleased, that 
losers should have their words. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav, 
47 Giue loosers leaue to prate, a 17x6 South Seme. (J.), 
Losers and malecontents, whose portion and inheritance is 
a freedom to speak. 

b. A squanderer or waster (of time). 

*630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living i. § 1. 8 If one of the 
Speakers he .. trifling, he that hears, and he that answers 
.. are equal losers of their time. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 
I. 354 The author was no loser of his time. 

C. A horse that loses in a race. 

190* T. Burns in Speaker 11 Jan. 4x9/1 The workman 
works hard five days, Dut on the sixth is generally found at 
the ‘Corner Pin’ spotting winners and catching losers. 

3 . Billiards. A losing hazard, 

1873 Bennett & * Cavendish ’ Billiards 281 There maybe 
a loser left off the white. 190a J. Roberts jun. Mod. 
Billiards 88 The angle is not suitable for a following loser, 
so the play is again a loser off the cushion, 
t Losery. Obs. [f. Lose vX + -ery.] Losing ; 
opportunity or chance of losing. 

c 1400 Beryn 924 Al othir gamys that losery was in. Ibid. 
*228 For in such losery he hath lost many a flfrank. 
Iiosayn, obs. form of Lozen. 

Losh (leJ), Also 7 losy. [a. Russ, aoc&.l 
+ 1 . An ellc. Obs. 

xsot [see OlenJ. 1399 Hakluyt Vcy, 1 . 463 An Elke or 
Losne, the Red deere of the countrey. 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage iv. xvii. 431 They worship the Sunne, the Qllen, 
andthe Losy and such like. <7x674 Milton Hist.Mosc, ii. 
Wks. 1851 VIII. 482 People riding on Elks and Loshes. 

2 . Losh hide, leather : the untanned hide of the 
elk, and later of the buffalo and ox, prepared with 
oil; a soft buff-coloured leather; wash-leather. 
(Cf. Lasch si.) 


1383 C a rule In Hakluyts Voy. (1600) III. 184 Losshe 
hides, rich Furres, and other such like. 1391 G. Fletcher 
Russe Commw. (Hakl, Soc.) 10 Their losh or buffe hide is 
very faire and large. 1662 Irish Stat. (1765) II. 409 Losh 
hides, the piece £1. 1736 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 61 Losh, or 
huff-leather, drest in oil. 1852 Morfit Tanning 4 Currying 
(1853) 433 Oiled leather is commonly known as .. wash- 
leather. . . It is also called losh leather. 1864 CRaig, Suppl. , 
Losh-hide, a hide not dressed in any way, but simply oiled. 

Losh. (VJ), sb.'i [a. F. loche = Loach.] A name 
in Canada and Alaska for the burbot. 

1884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Useful Agnatic Anitn. 1. 236 
In Alaska., it is known as ‘Losh*; in Canada, as ‘la 
Loche ’. 1884 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 273. 

•f Losh, V. Obs. [? Onomatopoeic.] intr. ?To 
fall with a splash ; to go stumbling. 

1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 170 Yet am I not so sheepish, to 
losh into the Ditch. 1847-78 Halliwell, Losh, to splash 
in water. North. 1839 Whitehead Leg. (1896/19 (E.D.D.) 
An laykes and loshes ower the steaynes. 

Losh (ldf). int. Sc. A distortion of Lord, used 
in certain exclamations. 

<*1779 D. Graham Leper the Taylor 17 The losh pre- 
serve me, sirs. X792 G. Galloway Poems 40 Tax shoon ! 
losh how the snobs will glunch. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 244 Losh me! that’s beautiful language, 
xgox Blackw. Mag. Mar. 363/1 ‘ Losh 1 the body’s cracked 
Xiosien, losin, obs. forms of Lozen. 

Xiosine, obs. pa. pple. of Leese v. 

Losing (l«*ziij), vbl. sb. [f. Lose vX + -ing L] 

1 . The action of Lose vX fa. Perdition, de- 
struction; the being lost or destroyed (obs.). b. 
Used, chiefly gerundially, in various senses of the vb. 
f To be on losing : to be in process of being lost. 

a. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 13 We* Siu laedas to 
losing. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1031 He most ay lyue in 
J>at Icqe in losyng euer-more. 1330 Palsgr. 241/1 Losyng, 
perdition. 1597 Beard Theatre God’s Judgem. (1631) 234 
The citie beetng besieged, and in some danger of losing. 
cx66o Wriothesley Chron. L136 An armyeof Geldetiaud 
..was in great daunger of loosinge. 

p. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 295 As a goldene 
fischhook, be loosynge Jxerof may be i-quytte by non 
wynnynge of taking of fische. c 1470 Henry IVallace it. 
22i Compleyne his payne in dolour thus that duellis; In 
langour lyis, for losyng of thar luff. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 241 How shorte they be in duryng : 
how feerfull in kepyng : how sorowful in losynge. 1639 
Fuller Holy iVar (1647) 218 At his arrivall, the last 
stake of the Christians was on losing. 1668 Pepys Diary 
1 Jan., To see how differently one man took his losing 
from another. 1725 J. Glanvill Poems 63 France shall 
meet with no Repair From Losings here, by healing 
Winnings there. 1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 140 Odes 
About this losing of the child. 1900 F. T. Bullen With 
Christ at Sea iii. 53 We arrived . . without . . adventure 
except the losing of an anchor, xgox Q. Rev. J uly 178 It was 
the scene of Charles Fox’s chief losings at the faro table. 

2. attrib. in losing-money, a payment allowed 
to the loser in certain competitions. 

1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., There is a pound per win to each 
man . ,,and there is losing. money at half rates every time 
your boat answers the starting gun. 

Lo*sing, ppl. a. [f. Lose vX + -ing 2.] That 
loses, or that results in loss. Losing game, (a) a 
game played with ill-success ; ( b ) a game in which 
the loser of the game wins the stakes. Losing 
hazard, loadnm, see the sbs. 

13x9 Horman Vulg. 280 b, A sengle ace is a losynge caste. 
X596 Shaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 62, I follow thus A loosing 
suite against him. x6ox — ful. C. v. v. 36, I shall have 
glory by this loosing day. x668 Lady Cha worth in izth 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 10 [He] deserves a better 
fate than to be ever of tbe loosing side. 1708 Pope Let. to 
H. Cromwell 1 Nov., You are return’d by this time, .to the 
old Diversions of a losing Game at Picquet with the Ladies, 
and half a Play . . at the Theatre. 1720 De Foe Capt. Single- 
ton xv. (1840) 263 This was a losing voyage. 1733 Magens 
Insurances I. 60 They came to a losing Market. 1763 
Hoyle Whist 23 Do not trump it, but throw away a losing 
Card. 1893 F. Adams New Egypt 26, I think we’re playing 
a loosing game in Egypt, 

Hence Lo* singly adv., in a losing manner. 

1864 in Craig, Suppl. 

Losing(e, obs, form of Lozenge. 

LOSS (I/'s) sbX Forms : 1-3 los (only in dat. 
lose, in Lay. oceas. written leose), 4-5 los, loos, 
(5 loose, 6 Sc. lois), 4-7 losse, (5 losoe), 4- loss. 
[Prob. two distinct formations. The OE. los 
(? neut), found only in the phr. tS lose (weorban, 
gedSn), corresponds to ON. los neut., ‘ breaking up 
of the ranks of an army’ (Vigf.) :— OTeut. *loso-m 
(a parallel formation with OE. lor Lore sbX 
OTeut. *lo20-m), f. *lus-, wk. grade of the root 
*leus -, *laus- : see Leese o., Leases,, Loose tr. 
(The etymological sense may be rendered by 
‘dissolution’; cf. the ON. use.) As this word 
occurs in OE. and early ME. only in the dative 
(which if it had survived would have normally 
become llise with voiced s), it cannot, unless the 
uninflected cases were preserved unrecorded, ac- 
count for tbe mod. form. The word in its later 
use as a noun of action to leese, lose vbs., appears 
first in the middle of the 14th c., and may have 
been a back-formation from the pa. pple. lost ; cf. 
Lost sb., which is of contemporary date.] 

1 . Perdition, ruin, destruction ; the condition or 


fact of being ‘lost’, destroyed, or ruined. Now 
only with mixture of other senses ; cf. Lose vX 2 b. 

<7897 K. /Elfked Gregory's Past, xxxvi. 249 Donne se to 
lose weorSaS. c 1203 Lay. 3903 Heore lif heom eode al to 
leose [for lose ; riming with neose = nose], c 1273 Ibid. 
22844 And so hi solle go to lose. 1483 Caxton Cato G j b. 
Whan they seken . . the tosse and the dethe of yonge chyldren. 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 115 Bothe her body and soule, 
wer gotten again out of eternall losse and perdicion. 1605 
Shaks. Lear hi. vi. 102 His life With thine, and all tiiat 
offer to defend him, Stand in assured iosse. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ill. 308 Thou hast, .quitted all to save A World from 
utter loss. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Sens 104 
The Loss of tbe Ship, was the Loss of him. 1784 Cowper 
Time. 166 Describe a Saviour’s cross As God’s expedient 
to retrieve his loss. 1839 Macaulay Ess., Gladstone on Ch. 
Iff State (1880) 481 Is not the loss of one soul a greater evil 
than the extinction of many lives? 

2 . The fact of losing (something specified or con- 
textually implied). See the senses of Lose vX 
Const, with of or objective genitive. 

a. The being deprived of, or the failure to keep 
(a possession, appurtenance, right, quality, faculty, 
or the like). 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 287 Losse of worldely catel. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De R. vi. v. (1495) 193 Chyldren 
wepe more for the losse of an apple than for the losse of 
theyr herytage. 1562-3 Act $ Eliz. c. 14 § 12 Persons that 
shall so offends, .shall have Imprisonement, losse of Eares, 
slytting and searing of Nose. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 1. xxxvii. 109 The losse of power, and vertue in all 
liuing things.. is the privation thereof. 1671 Milton Sam- 
son 67 0 loss of sight, of thee I most complain! 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 180 William the Conqueror 
. .punished such as were convicted of killing the wild boar 
in nis forests, with the loss of their eyes. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. I. 194 The Papists of Ireland attributed to 
him the loss of their lands. 1864 Trevelyan Compet, 
Wallah (1866) 299 The words, ‘ loss of caste j, convey to an 
English gentleman’s mind no more terrible idea than that 
of marrying his laundress. 1856 J. H. Clarke Cold-Catch- 
ing, Cold-Preventing, etc. 66 Among the sequelae of a cold 
in the head, .may be mentioned loss of taste and smell. 

b. Loss of life : the being put to death (as a 
punishment). Also, in generalized sense, the 
destruction or ‘ sacrifice ’ of human lives. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1685 Vp peyne of los of lyf. 
X582 N. Lichefield tr. Castankeda's Cong. E. Ind. 1. viii. 
20 Not willing they should .. susteine crueltie, or losse of 
lyfe. 1595 Shaks. John tv. iii. 106, I lou’d him, and will 
weepe My date pf life out, for his sweete lines losse. x6xx 
Bible Actsxxv u. 22 There shall be no losse of any mans life 
among you. 1898 Daily News. 12 Apr. 3/3 These men 
estimate the loss of life — that is, the ruthless waste and 
destruction of human life during the sixteen years that the 
Khalifa^ has ruled — at seventy-five per cent, of the entire 
population. 

c. The being deprived by death, separation, or 
estrangement, of (a friend, relative, servant, or the 
like). Often contextually, the death (of a person 
regretted). 

a 1450 Myrc 1279 For los of frendes or of any hyng®. 
c 1643 Howell Lett. I. vi. xly. 237 Ther be many sad hearts 
for the loss of my Lord Robert Digby. 1692 R. L’Estrange 
Fables {1708) I. 543 The Case of a Lady that kept her Bed 
for the loss of a Favorite Puppy she had. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 198 r 1 Affliction for the Loss of her Mother. 
1798 Monthly Mag. VI. 309 [Died] John Case Browne, esq. 
whose loss will be severely felt . , by the whole neighbour- 
hood. 1805 J. Quincy in Life 74 The loss of Mr. Griswold 
from the national legislature. 1831 Brewster Neivton 
(185^) II. xxi. 269 Newton had to mourn the loss of his 
earliest and best friend. 

d. The losing of or being defeated in (a battle, 
game, or contest). *|* Formerly also without spe- 
cific mention of the object: The state of being 
a loser, defeat (obs.). 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 174, I lovne )>at we lay lotes on 
ledes vchone, & who-so lympes he losse, lay hym Jjer-oute. 
<2x348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 136 Of tbe takyng of the 
Kyng their Master, and of the losse of the feld. XS93SHAKS. 
3 Hem VI, iv. iv, 4 What losse of some pitcht battell Against 
Warwicke? x6tx — Cymb. 11. iii. 2 Your Lordship is the 
most patient man in losse, the most coldest that euer turn’d 
vp Ace. 1744 Ozell tr. Brantome's Sp, Rhodomontades 
303 As a great many Captains have done after the Loss of a 
Battle. 1822 Shelley Calderon's Magico Prodig. i. 151 
The battle’s loss may profit those who lose. 

e. Failure to take advantage or make good use 
(of time, etc.). 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 997 Dido , It nere but los of tyme. 
*535 Goverdale Exod. xxi. 19 He shal paye the losse of his 
tyme. *393 Shaks. Luck *420 But for losse of Nestors 
golden words, It seem’d they would debate with angrie 
swords. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biaudts Eromena 29 She 
without losse of time, buried the Poyniard up to the hilts. 
1709 Addison Tatler No. 131 r 10 To. .take to some honest 
Livelihood without Loss of Time. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxi, 
Instant reimbursement for loss of time, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xi. 73 This error caused us the loss of an hour. 

f. Failure to gain or obtain. (Cf. Lose vX 7.) 
a 16x4 D. Dyke Myst. Self-deceiving (ed. 8) 41 A word that 

signifieth.. losse of victory. Mod. I do not wish to risk the 
loss of my train. 

+ 3 . occas. Cause or occasion of ruin or depriva- 
tion. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Wife of Bath’s Prol. 720 Womman was 
the los of al mankynde. <2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
130 The negligence of the kynges counsaill. .was the losse 
of the whole dominion of Fraunce, 

4 . In particularized sense : An instance of losing. 
Also, a person, thing, or amount lost. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 130a That was the losse 
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..that I had lorne. 1463-4 Caldingham Priory Papers 
(Surtees) igr Our grete losses in plee for Coldyngham. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm . 406b, 'That those which had 
bene faithfull to him, and therforehad chaunced into extreme 
miserie, should first be recompensed their losse. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado iv. it. 87 A ricli fellow enough, goe to, and a fellow 
that hath had losses. 1683 Evelyn Mrs. Godolpkin 150 Thus 
ended this incomparable Lady : our never to be sufficiently 
lamented losse. 1718 Freethinker No. n*6 It is not possible 
to trade to much Advantage without some Losses. 1883 
R. W. Dixon Ma.no n. viii. 93 But soon 'twas heard (a loss 
of little woe) That he had stolen away the gallant quean. 
1891 Law Times XC. 283/2 The company wrote off the loss 
as a had debt. 

b. spec. ( Path .) A loss of blood by uterine 
haemorrhage. 

1901 Brit. Med. Jrnl. No. 2089. 86 The patient gave a 
history of having had a loss a few days previously. 

5 . Diminution of one’s possessions or advantages ; 
detriment or disadvantage involved in being de- 
prived of something, or resulting from a change 
of conditions ; an instance of this. (Opposed to 
gain) 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. Prol. 195 Better is a litel losse than 
a Jonge sorwe. £1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 212 Drede of 
woi Idly shame & loos, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1719 Of beliarmys 
bat we haue & }>e hoge lose. Ibid. 9781 Me is leuer for to 
lyue with losse J?at I haue. a 1348 Hall Citron., Ben. VI 
141 b, Gain is not alwaies perdurable, nor losse alwaies 
continual!. 1603 Shaks. Miens, for Ml. m. i. 181 No losse 
shall touch her by my company. x6ix Bible Phil. iii. 7 
What things were game to me, those I counted losse for 
Christ. 1627 Milton i'acat. Exerc. 9 Small loss it is that 
thence can come unto thee. x68 6 tr, Chardin's Trav. Persia 
8 No wonder if their Trade decrease, and turn to loss rather 
then profit. 1784 Cowper Task vr. 750 Nor can the wonders 
it records be sung To meaner music, and not suffer loss. 1841 
Trench Parables xix. (1877) 34 1 Earthly losses are remedies 
for covetousness. X848 Newman {title) Loss and gain. x866 
Miss Yonge Dove in Eagle's Nest I. 76 No matter .. ’Tis 
only her loss [refusing to drink]. 

b. To have a {great) loss in (or of) : to suffer 
severely by losing (usually, a person). 

x68o Aubrey Lives, E. Davenant (1813) II. 300 He was 
not only a man of vast learning, but of great goodness and 
charity ; the parish and all his friends will have a great losse 
in him. 1737 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry ty Frances (rj6y) 
IV. 15 "What a Loss shall I have of him ! 1824 Jekyll 
Corr (1894) 144, I feel a sad loss of poor dear Mr. Stanley. 
1836 Moore Mlem. (1856) VII. 164 As the time approaches 
for the departure of our dear little Nell, we begin to feel 
more and more the loss we shall have of her. x88i Trollope 
Dr. Worth's School iv. xi, She had a certain charge, .as to 
the school. .; and very well she did her work. I shall have 
a great loss in her. 

f c .A {great, etc.) loss (in this sense) is often 
idiomatically predicated of the person or thing lost, 
where in strictness the subject of the sentence should 
be the loss or deprivation of this. (The more 
correct expression, as in quot. 1605, is obsolete.) 

|x6oS Bacon Ado. Learn, n. iii. § 4 For apophthegms, it 
is a great loss of that book of Cassar’s.] Mod. Our opponents 
aie welcome to their new convert ; he is no loss. 

6. Mil. The losing (by a commander or an army) 
of men by death, wounds, or capture; also {sing. 
and pi) the number of men so lost. 

<2x400-50 Alexander MTS- ?it me is better., in bataile be 
slayne, pan se pe lose of my ledis. a XS48 Hall Citron., 
Hen. Kf 130 Trustyng.. shortly to be lords of the citee and 
towne, without any greate losse or battaill. 1840 Gresley 
Siege Lick/. 45 The loss of each army .. was about equal. 
1846 Grote Greece (1869) II. n. viii. 446 They were repulsed 
with loss. 1899 Sir G. White Disp. to Fuller 16 Dec., 
The loss of 12,000 men here would be a heavy blow to 
England. 

+ 7 . Lack, default, want. In the loss of question : 
provided there is no dispute. Ohs. . 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. iv. 90 As I subscribe not 
that, nor any other, But in the loss of question. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. in. 83 The Villages for losse of ground are 
all built on the skirts of Rockes. 

+ 8. Tennis. A lost chase (see Chase sbl 7). 
1591 [see Chase sbM 7]. 1619 Drumm. of Hawth. Convers. 
B. Joustm xvii. (1842) 30 A Lord playing at Tenis, and 
having asked those in the gallerie Whither a strode was 
Chase or Losse ? A Brother of my Lord N orthumberland’s 
answered, it was Loss. 

9 . At a loss, fat loss. Of a hound: Having 
lost the track or scent ; at fault. Hence of per- 
sons : At fault ; utterly uncertain what to say or 
do (often with indirect questions introduced by 
how, what, etc.) ; unable to understand, imagine, 
discover, explain, etc. At a loss for', unable to 
discover or obtain (something needed). 

1392 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvi. (1612) 175 The Hound 
at losse doth ouer-giue. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, i. 
23 He cried vpon it at the meerest losse. And twice to day 
pick’d out the dullest sent. 1663 South Serm. (1823) III. 
424 The justness of his government left them at a loss for an 
occasion [sc. of rebellion]. 1668 Hale Pref. to Rolle’s 
A bridgm. b j h, Many that are much conversant in sub- 
tllties of Logick. .are at a loss in it, and can make little of 
it. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 366 Satan now Quite at a loss, 
for all his darts were spent, Thus to our Saviour with 
stern brow reply’d. 1699 Bentley Phal. 332 His wonder- 
full Learning was at a loss. 17H Steele Sped. No. 53 r 8, 
I stood utterly at a loss how to behave my self. Ibid. 
No. 157 f 1 , 1 am very much at a loss to express by any 
Word that occurs to me in our Language, that which is 
understood by Indoles in Latin. 1773 Life N. Frowde 23 
If they were at a Loss for any thing, I cry'd out, can I find 
it, Sir ? xy8x Cowper Hope 345 All speakers, yet all 




language at a loss. 1823 J, Badcock Dorn. Aniusem. 33 
We are at a loss, however, for any direct knowledge of the 
means used by them. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. 
vi. 302 They were at a loss how to obtain his release. X863 
F. A. Kemble Resid. Georgia 17, 1 therefore am at a loss to 
understand what made her hail the erection of one [mill] at 
Charleston as likely to produce such, .happy results, 
t Loss, sh .2 Ohs. Also 5-6 losse, (5 losseml, 

6 los, 7 loss. [a.MDu. las = OE. lox, OHG., MHG. 
luhs (mod.G. lucks) ; akin to Sw. lo of the same 
meaning. Caxton’s lossern represents the unex- 
plained variant los sen of the Du. original.] A lynx. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxviii. (Arb.) 105 The rulers and 

kepars of the felde was the lupaert and the losse. Ibid. xli. 
in The kepars of the felde, the lupaerd and the lossem. 
1398 Florid, Lince, a beast likevnto a woolfe,,. called a los 
or linx. Lince, . .Also a losse, ora linx. 1624 T. Heywood , 
Gunaikeion vu. 329 The beast called a Loz or Lynx. j 

f laOSS, v. Sc. Ohs. Also 5-6 los, 6-7 loiss. 
[a. Du. lessen (whence G. loschen , Da. losse, Sw. 
lossa), f. los adj., loose (:— OTeut. lasso-), cogn. w. 
loos (:— OTeut. *lauso- : see Loose a.).J trans. To 
unload (a vessel), discharge (goods from a vessel). 
Also ahsol. of a ship : To unload. 

1482 Charters Edinb. (1871) 168 Of ilk stane bait cumand 
and losand in the havin id. Ibid. 169 That na . .stapill gudis 
of strangearis remane, .langare in Leith eftir it be dischargit 
and losit than [etc.]. 1337 Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1871) II, 86 
Jhone Sleith. .confessit that heloissit the pok of forest woll 
pertening to Mungo Tennend efter that the samyn wes 
schippit and stowit in his schip. 1363 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 332 Nane of tharne sail brek bouk, . .quhill the tyme 
that thair gudis be housit, and the schip lost, and avysit 
with the conservatour how the marcat is. x6og Burgh Rec. 
Glasgow (1876) I. 302 Be making of mercatthairof[jc. goods] 

. . befoir they be 'lossit. 

Loss^e, var. Sc. f. Lose var. Lose sbl Ohs., 
praise ; obs. f. Loose. 

Loss, variant of Loess. 

Iiossel, variant of Loseu. 

Lossen, Lossenge, obs. ff. Lozen, Lozenge. 
IiOSSeilite (Ifsenait). Min. [Named by Milch 
in 1894, after Prof. C. A. Lossen : see -ite] Ar- 
senate of iron and lead, occurring in small reddish- 
brown crystals. 

X895 Amer. Jrnl. Sci. L. 76 Lossenite. 

+ ZiO'SSet. Ohs. dial. Also 8 losad, [Ir losad 
(OIr, losat) kneading-trough.] A wooden tray. 

1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist . xx. (1632) 135 Certain 
woodden trayes, amongst the English in Ireland peculiarly 
called Lossels [sfc]. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 135 A Losset, 
a large flat wooden dish not much unlike a Voider. 1782 
Vallancy Collect, De Rebus Hibern. x. 82 This fine may 
be exchanged for losads, sieves, kneading troughs [etc.]. 

t Lo’ssful, a. Ohs. [i. Loss shl + -fol.] Pro- 
ductive of loss ; detrimental ; unprofitable. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt> Brit. ix. xii. § 10S. 694 Hee. .retired 
bimselfe with losse-full hast into the bosome of France. 
1623 in Hart lib's Legacy (1655) 287 As the rate of Money 
now goeth, no man can let his Timber stand . . but it will 
be very losse-full to him. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 
1867 V. 42T It is a gainful loss to suffer for the truth ; it is 
aiossful gain., to provide for our present safety, .and ease. 

+ IiO-ssing, vbl. sb. Sc. Cbs. [f. Loss v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of unloading a vessel, or of 
discharging goods. 

1331 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 142 Thair masteris of 
warke suld gar amend the prame of the brig, .. and lat hir 
and the prouestis greit ketle to fraucht to the losing and 
laidnyng of schippis. c 1373 R. Bannatyne Jrnl. (1806) 147 
All horsmen and footmen went furth doun to Leyth to the 
lossing of the said bark, which incontinent was broght vp to 
the castell efter there lossing. 1397 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1816) 
IV. 137/2 pe conseruatour sail not. .admit onye cocquet, .. 
except the mercheandis, . . euerie ane of thame, befoir the 
loissmg of onje of pair gudis, mak faith.. That he hes na 
forbiddin gudis [etc.]. 

Lossingeir, -gere, Sc. variants of Losenger. 
tio’ssless, a. Obs. [f. Loss sb. 1 + -less.] 
Without loss. 

1587 Thynne Contn. Hist. Scot. 409 in Holinshed, They 
were, .suffered harmelesse of bodie, and losselesse of furni- 
ture to depart. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 
303 Miraculous and losselesse victories. 1669 in Picton 
L' pool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 276 Saved harmles, lossles, & 
indeinn ifyed from any suit. 

Lossom, -um, obs. forms of Lovesome. 
t Lost, sb. Obs. Also loste. [app. f. lost, pa. 
pple. of Lose ».] —Loss sb. 1 To go to lost : to 
perish, go to ruin. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. il p. iv. 30 (Camb. MS.) Men do 
no more fors of the lost than of the hauyinge. 1387 
Trevisa Higdeu (Rolls) IV. 2x3 For peyschulde defends 
hem pe manloker for drede of so greet lost [L. metu tanti 
damni], 1390 Gower Conf. I. .147 Which is of most cost 
And lest is worth and goth to lost? *422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv, Przv. 151 Of the lordshupp of Cursid men 
comyth many lostis and myschefis. c 1425 Eng. Conq. 
Irel. Ix. 147 Al thynge vnder hys newe men yede to loste. 
1473 Wat erf. Arch, in 10 thRep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
310 He shall, .make goode of all the loststhat is done. 1303 
Galway Arch. ibid. 391 All such costes, lostes and damages 
as he shuld sustayne. 1319 Horman Vulg. vii. 86 For in 
that delynge is great lost of tyme, 1671 Woodbury Churchw. 
Arc. (E. D. D.), Collected by vertue of a Briefe for a lost 
by Hire. 

Ziost (Ipst), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Lose w.I] 

1 . That has perished or been destroyed. ; ruined, 
esp. morally or spiritually ; (of the soul) damned. 


a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) K vj. The 
greatteste signe ol a loste man is to lease his time in naughty 
workes. 1590 Sir R. Williams Disc. Warre 58 Wee were 
lost men but for our owne wits and resolution. 1678 Bunyan 
Pi igr t.i 5 As the sinner is awakened about his lost condition. 
<2x713 Burnet Own Time (1724) I 548 He was reckoned 
a lost man. 1780 Falconer Diet. Marine, Lost, the state of 
being foundered or cast away ; expressed of a ship when 
she has either sunk at sea, or struck upon a rock. 1818 
Suellmy Rosalind <$• Helen 392 In mylost soul’s abandoned 
night. 

b. Having the mental powers impaired. Lost 
of wits : imbecile (cf. dial, use of lost in this sense). 

1821 Shelley Ginevra 12 Deafening the lost intelligence 
within. i85x Thackeray Four Georges i. 6 One thinks of 
a descendant of his two hundred years afterwards, blind, 
old, and lost of wits, singing Handel in Windsor Tower, 
tc. transf. Desperate, hopeless. Ohs. 

1709 Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) II. 101 He loved me 
after a lost manner. 1720 — Penuer of Love (1741) 111. 214 
She loves you in a lost manner, she is ready to die. 

2 . Of which some one has been deprived ; not re- 
tained in possession ; no longer to be found. Also, 
of a person or animal : Having gone astray, having 
lost his or its way. 

1326 Tindale Matt. xv. 24, I am not sent but vnto the 
loost shepe of the housse of Israhel. 1360 Bible (Genev.) 
Lev. vi, 4 He shal then restore . . the lost thing which 
he founde. 1667 Milton P. L. r. 53 The thought Both 
of lost happiness and lasting pain Torments him. 1736 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters Ded., The grateful votaries [desired] 
to teach others how to recover lossed health. 1828 Moore 
{title) Limbo of Lost Reputations. 1830 Lyell Princ, Geol. 

I . 4 The imperfect remains of lost species of animals and 
plants. X843 Browning {title) The Lost Leader. 1849 
Chambers s Itform. People II. 652/2 If a ‘Lost ball’ lie 
called, the striker shall be allowed six runs. 1849 Dickens 
Dav. Copp. xlvi, It occurred to me that she might be more 
disposed to feel a woman’s interest in the lost girl. 1896 
A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxxiii, To this lost heart 
be kind. 

Comb, ax 843 Hood Lost Heir 24 Has ever a one seen 
anything about the streets like a crying lost-looking child ? 

To give {over or up) for lost, also Vo give lost'. 
see Give v . 31 b. 

3 . Of time, labour, space: Not used advantage- 
ously ; spent in vain ; + hence, vain, groundless. 
Of opportunities: Not turned to account, missed. 

<11500 Chaucer's Drerne 156 It were but paine and lost 
trayaile 1533 [see Labour sb. 1 b]. X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 

II. ii. xx It were lost sorrow to waile one that’s lost. 1604 
— Oth. v. ii. 269 Do you go backe dismaid? ’l’is a lost 
feare. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Af. 11. xxx My 
friend . . repented bimselfe of the lost time and charges, which 
he had spent in the sute. 1853 Hopkins & Rimbault Organ 
xxxvii. 274 It can never be correctly said that ‘unoccupied 
space ’ in an Organ, within reason, is ‘ lost room ’. 1889 
* R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery under Arms xv, He began., to 
make up for lost time. 

4 . Of a battle, game : In which one has been de- 
feated. Also transf. Of a person. : That has lost 
the day ; defeated {poet). 

1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 298, I saw it was a lost 
ame. 1808 Scott Marm. vu xxxii, In the lost battle, 
orne down by the flying, 1822 Shelley Hellas 294 So 
were the lost Greeks on the Danube’s day. 

5 . To be lost tox a. To have passed from the 
possession of ; to have been taken or wrested from. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 479 Other joy To me is lost. 1744 
Ozell tr. Brantome's Sp. Rkodomontades 63 This Battle 
being lost to us. 1796 Jane Austen Pride 4- Prej. xliii, My 
uncle and aunt would have been lost tome; I should not 
have been allowed to invite them. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. III. 363 The basis of power. .was thus of neces- 
sity lost to the Five Cantons. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. 
xliii. 9 So then were nothing lost to man. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. iil 10 In the lore long dead. Last to the 
hurrying world, right wise she was. 

b. Of a person : To be so depraved as to be in- 
accessible (to some good influence); to have no 
sense of (right, shame, etc.). Also rarely in neutral 
sense, to be ‘ dead ’ to, to have lost all interest in. 

*640 Shirley St. Patrick iv. F4 Thou lost thing to good- 
uesse, 1654 State Case Commw. 8 So lost and loose were that 
party of men to all former principles. 1682 T. Flatman 
Heraclitus Ridens No. 78 (17x3) II. 228 Being lost to all 
Humanity. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 30 r i Who are 
not so very much lost to common Sense, but that they 
understand the Folly they are guilty of. 1769 Sir W. 
J ones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777,) 31 Resign'd to heaven, 
and lost to all beside. 18x9 Crabbe T. of Hall vi, A creature 
lost to reason. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 92 Lost 
to all sense of religious duty, 1839 Tennyson Vivien 63 
He lay as dead And lost to life and use and name and fame, 
t e. To be forgotten by, unknown to (the world). 
1626 Shirley Brothers n. i. (1652) 19 Men whose expecta- 
tions are like yours Come not with honour to court such as 
I am, (Lost to the World for want of portion) But with some 
untam’d heat of blood. 1636 — Duke’s Mistress in. iii. 
(1638) F 2 My Lprd I know not with what words to thanke 
Your feeling oimy sufferings. I will nqw Beleeve 1 am 
not lost to all the World. 

6 . In special collocations : lost day, level (see 
quots.) ; lost motion, imperfect transmission of 
motion between two parts of a machine which 
communicate one with the other, due to faulty 
construction or looseness of the pat ts ; lost Sunday 
(see Sunday). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. , *Lost day, the day which 
is lost in circumnavigating the globe to the westward, by 
making each day a little more than twenty-four hours long. 
x86o Eng. 4 For. Mining Gloss. (Cornwall Terms), *Lost 
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levels, levels which are not driven horizontally, 1877 Ray- 
mond Statist Mines fy Mining 421 The movement being 
continuous and rapid in one direction — so that there is no 
*loss motion [sic]. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Lost 
Motion , looseness of fitting, incident to wear of parts, 

7 . absol. (with the). 

1849 Aytoun Buried Flower 72 All I loved is rising round 
me. All the lost returns again. 1871^ R. Eu.is tr. Catullus 
viii. 2 Lost is the lost, thou know’st it, and the past is past. 
Ibid, lxxvi. 18 A help to the lost. 

b. pi. Advertisements of lost articles. 

1761 Aim. Reg. 242 The number of losts..in the Daily 
Advertiser of next day. 

Iiostfe, obs. f. Lust; pa. pple. of Loss v. Obs, 
t Lost ell. Obs. In pbr. a lostell ~ OF. a Vostel 
(see Hostel), * to your quarters 1 ’, ‘ disperse ! ’ 
a 1548 Halt. Citron., Edn<. IV 197b, The hyng.. caused 
the Heraldes to cry, a lostell, and every man to departe. 
1847 Halliwell, Lostell , the cry of the heralds to the 
combatants that they should return home. 

Loster, Lostfalle, obs. ff. Lustre, Lustful. 
tLosthope. Obs. rare— 1 . [Cf. Foelork Hope.] 
An abandoned person. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. I. (Camden No. 36) 102 
The Scottes,.on all sides assemblage the lostehopes and 
raskalls [L. colieciis undique perditis hominibus], 

t Lo*stless, a. Obs. [f. Lost sb. + -less.] 
Free from loss. 

1459 Water/. Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm . 
App. v. 300 That he save the citielostlesse againste the King 
for all cnelanges that he or his officers wil make. 

Lostling ( 1 ^‘stliq). [f. Lost ppl. a., after 

foundling.'] A person or thing lost. 

1872 Raymond Statist. Mines /f Mining son The great 
1 lost river ’ which bursts out of the vertical side of the caiion 
of the Snake — a torrent from the solid rock; a foundling 
rather than a lostling. 1898 C. Benham Fourth Napoleon 
24 Evidently she spent her existence on the lookout for 
tne lostling. 

+ Lastly, adv. Obs. [f. Lost ppl. a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a lost manner ; hopelessly. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus ’ Treat, cone. Relig. 1. i. 3 Such eyes 
must be lostly obtenebrated, which do not perceive him 
therein. 

Lostness (l^stnes). [f. Lost ppl. a. + -ness.] 
The condition or state of being lost, 

2728 P. Walker Life Peden (1827) 133 An enlightened 
believing Soul, that sees its Lostness, and Need of Christ 
1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 195 The desolation of the soul. 
A sense of lostness that leaves death But little to reveal. 
1891 Punch 23 May 246/1 My feeling of lostness is utter. 

Lostriffe, Lostvol, obs.ff. Loosestrife, Lust- 
ful. 

Losungeous, variant of Losengeous a. Obs. 
Losy, Losyn, obs. forms of Losh, Lozen. 
Losynga, losyn gye, obs. forms of Lozenge. 
Losynger(e, variant of Losenger. 

Lot (tyt), sb. Forms: 1 blot, hlott, hlodd, 
2-8 lotfc, 4-6 lote, 4-7 lotto, (4 lotli, 4-6 loot, 
5 loote, lootte), 2- lot. [OE. hlot neut. (render- 
ing L. sors, portio) OTeut. type *hluto-m, f. the 
wk. grade of the root *hleut- (: hlaut- : hint -) oc- 
curring in the str. vb. OE. hlfotan, OS. hliotan, 
OHG. lio%an (MHG. liezen), ON. hliota, to cast 
lots, obtain by lot. The precise formal equivalent 
of the Eng. word is not found elsewhere exc. perh. 
in OFris. hlot (?neut.), MDu. A/ neut. (alsomasc.), 
Du. lot neut. ; but synonymous sbs. from the same 
root appear in all the Teut. langs. From the wk. 
grade are, besides those already mentioned, OHG. 
(h)lu% masc., ON. hlut-r, hlot-r masc. (MSw. luter, 
loter , Sw. loft, Da. led), Mute wk. masc. ; from the 
form * hlaut- are OE. hip l, hlit , hliet masc. (:— 
OTeut. *hlauti-z), Goth, hlaut- s masc. (rendering 
n\v}pos), OS. kldt masc., OHG. (h)l6% masc. and 
neut. (MHG. 16% masc. and neut, mod.G. loos, los 
neut) ; cf. also ON. hlaut km., blood of sacrifice. 
The Teut. word was adopted into the Rom. langs. : 
F. lot (whence lotir to divide, in OF. to cast lots), 
It. lotto game of chance, Sp. , Pg. lote lot, Sp, loto 
‘ lot ’ put up to auction. Probably some of the uses 
of the Eng, word are due to the influence of F. lot. 
The primary meaning of the Teut. root *hleut- is uncer* 
tain. Schrader has suggested that it may have been formed 
by secondary ablaut from the wk.-grade *hlut- (repr. pre- 
Teut. kid - : _ see Holt) in the sb, *HMo-m, the primary 
sense of which would then be the piece of wood used in 
casting lots. But this conjecture is very doubtful, and not 
free from difficulties.] 

1 . An object (app. usually a piece of wood) used 
in a widely diffused ancient method of deciding 
disputes, dividing plunder or property, selecting 
persons for an office or duty, etc., by an appeal to 
chance or the divine agency supposed to be con- 
cerned in the results of chance. The ‘lots’, each 
bearing the special mark of one of the competitors, 
were placed in a receptacle (in Homeric Greece a 
helmet) ; according to Greek procedure the vessel 
was shaken, the winning lot being that which fell 
out first ; in Scandinavia (see Vigf. s. v. Muir) the 
winning lot was drawn out by an uninterested party. 
In Eng. (exc. in rare modern instances, chiefly trans- 
lations from ancient langs.) the word in this sense 


occurs only in the phr. to cast , draw (-palso lay , 
put, send , throw , warp ) lots (or J- lot) ; followed by 
on or upon, over, between, for (the object or objects 
concerned) ; also by inf. or indirect interrog. clause. 

In genuine OE. idiom the vb. governing hlot was weorpan 
to throw (see Wart v.) ; cf. G. das loos werfeu, L. sovtes 
conicere, Gr. icAijpot* jSdAAeiv. In ME. tuerpe was super- 
seded by the synonymous cast and throw. The OE. use of 
sendan is a Latinism, after mittere of the Vulgate. The 
only forms of the phrase that survive are to cast lots {arch.) 
and to draw lots (cf. F. tirer au sort), which is interpreted 
as synonymous with to draw cuts (Cut sb. 1 }). 

971 Blickl. Horn. 229 Hie sendon hlot him betweonum, 
hwider hyra gehwylc faran scolde to lasranne. c 1000 Ags. 
Gasp. Matt, xxvii. 33 Hij to-daeldon hys reaf & wurpon 
hlot [L. sortem mittentes ] pser-ofer. c 1205 Lay. 13858 Vmhe 
fiftene ser pat fol c his isomned . . & heore loten werpe '5 
vppen ban pe hit faleS he seal uaren of londe. c 1275 Pas- 
sion our Lord in O. E. Misc. 50 Ac hi casten heore lot hwes 
he scolde beo. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxL 18 And mi clepinge 
lote kaste (iai on. £1330 R. Bkunne Ckron. (1810) 124 Lotes 
did pei kast, for whom pel had fat wo. 1382 Wyclif r Sant. 
xiv. 42 Sende ;e lot bitwixe [153S Coverdale Cast the lot 
ouer, 1611 Cast lots belweene] me and Jonathas my sone. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1933 Ariadne , Euery thridde yere 
. . They caste lot, and as it til a-boute On riche or pore, he 
muste his sone take [etc.]. C14ZO Lydg, Assembly of 
Gods 1569 Mathy and Barnahe, drawyng lottys, stood. 
c 1475 Partenay 3184 Thay haue caste ther loote certes 
you vppon. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 455 The French 
men. .had divided the prisoners and spoyles among them, 
and had cast lattes for them. cx6ix Chatman Iliad vti. 
153 Each markt his lot, and cast it in, to Agamemnons 
caske. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph, xi. 171 The lot was 
throwne, and God_ made to he Judge. 1703 Burchett 
Naval Trans, in. xix, (1720) 391 That the Regiments should 
cast Lots which of them should go on shore first. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xiv. 239 note, The sons cast lots for their patrimony. 
1744 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. IV. 722 The several Nations had 
drawn Lots for the performance of the Ceremony. 1813 
Hogg Queen’s Waite 26 Their numbers given, the lots were 
cast, To fix the names of first and last. 1840 J. PI. New- 
man Par. Serm, (1842) v. xv. 296 Supposing we had to cast 
lots for some worldly benefit, a 1851 Joanna Baillie 
Ethwald 111. iv. Wks. (1851] 150 Eihw. (giving a soldier a 
helmet filled with lots) Here, take the lots and deal them 
fairly round. 1875 Jqwett Plato (ed. 2) III. 341 Some in- 
genious kind of lots which the less worthy may draw. 1888 
E. B, Tylor in Archxol. Rev. Mar., Specimens of the 
sticks or other lots cut with patterns, which were used in 
the re-distribution of the communal plots of land. 

lb. In abstract sense : The casting or drawing of 
lots, or the use of any equivalent process, to obtain 
a decision. Chiefly in phr. by lot (occas. f by lots). 
Also fig. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 24x5 pe stalworpest me ssal bi choys 
& bt lot al so Chese out. 1382 Wyclif Num. xxxiii. 54 The 
which 3e shal dyuyde to 3ou bi lot. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
130 So as it falleth upon lot. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 95 
They were of the Countrie of Germany, and put out of their 
Countrie by_ a maner & sort of a Lot, which is sundrie 
times used in the sayde Iande. a 1591 H. Smith Serin. 
(1637) 797 Mathias is chosen by lots, to the Apostleship. 
1642 1 1 . Harris Serm. 43 Let's put it to the Lot. 1640 
Milton Eikon. xv, But that controversy divine lot hath 
ended. x6gx Hobbes Levi nth. 11. xxx. 184 Good Counsell 
comes not by Lot, nor by Inheritance. 1802 Faley Nat. 
Tkeol. xxvi. (1819) _457 The distribution of provision may be 
made by lot, as it is in_ a sailor’s mess. 1875 Jovyett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 125 The ancients knew that election by lot was 
the most democratic of all modes of appointment. 1884 tr. 
Lotze's Logic 4oo_The only remaining possibility is either 
the lot, or the decision of some external will. 

C. The choice resulting from a casting of lots. 
In phr. The lot falls (f limps) on (a person or 
thing). 

c 1205 [see 1]. 13 . . E.E.A llit. P. C. 194 And ay he lote, 
vpon laste, lymped on Ionas. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 29 
l_hen he caused lots to be cast out, to know who should he 
king, and the lot fell upon the tribe of Beniamin. 1655 H. 
CogaN tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxix, 1x5 Lots were cast five times 
. . and all those five times the lot fell still on a little Boy of 
seven years of age. 1855 Prescott Philip II, n. vii. (1857) 
284 The lot fell on Egmont to devise some suitable livery. 

d. fig. The lot is cast : the decisive step is taken. 
(Cf. Dif sb.) 

1682 Otway Venice Preserv. tv. i, Now the lot’s cast, and, 
fate, do what thou will, 1855 Browning Statue Bust 
55 Calmly he said that her lot was cast. That the door she 
had passed was shut on her Till the final eatafalk repassed. 

e. Phr. To cast (rarely throw) in one's lot with : 
to associate oneself with and share the fortunes of. 
(After Prov, i. T4 where the expression has its literal 
sense, with reference to partition of plunder.) 

1382 Wyclif Prov. i. 14 Lot ley with vs, o bagge of monee 
he of vs alle. i 53 S Coverdale ibid., Cast m thy lott 
amonge us, we shal haue all one purse. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 
1. 6, 1 intend to go along with this good man, and to cast in 
my lot with him. 1740 Wesley Wks. (1872) L 283 Seven or 
eight and forty likewise, .desired to cast in their lot with us. 
1834 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) III. 39 She [England] 
must abide the chances with those with whom she hast cast 
in her lot. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) I. App, 708 
We find East- Anglia heartily throwing in its lot with 
Wessex. 

t f. To put in lot: ?to put (money) in a joint 
venture or speculation. Obs. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc, 1. xii. (1636) 34 Foure Merchants 
did put their money in lot in this manner. 

+ g. sing, and pi. Applied to games of chance. 
Also, to divinatory appeals to chance ; hence occas. 
a sortilege, spell. Obs. 

*S77 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 139 Whosoeuer vseth 
this chaunce of lottes in ydle and trifling things taketh the 


name and pronidence of God in vaine. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 11. ii. iv. (1651) 275 Many too nicely take exceptions at 
Cardes, Tables and Dices, and such mixt htsorious lots. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 515 There is no_ other Cure 
ofEnuy, but the cure of Witchcraft : and that is, toremoue 
the Lot (as they call it) and to lay it vpon another.. 1649 
Alcoran 63 Consult not with Southsayers or Lots, it is a 
great sin. 1777 Johnson L. P., Cowley, I cannot but suspect 
Cowley of having consulted on this great occasion the 
Virgilian lots. 

T ll. pi. As the name of a particular game. Obs. 

1579 Twyne tr. Petrarch's Physic agst. Fortune 1. xxvi. 
35, 1 delight moreover to play at Lottes IL. calculis). 
Reason. O chyldishe desyre..for olde doating men to 
statide gaping ouer a payre of tables, and a ftwe rouling 
peeces of wood, by stealth robbing or falling in. 

2 . What falls to a person by lot. 

a. That which is assigned by lot to a person as 
his share or portion in an inheritance, or in a dis- 
tribution of property ; a division or share of pro- 
perty made by lot. Phr. + To give in or to lot (or 
lots) to : to allot to. Also, to fall to (or + in) the 
lot of. 

C 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xv. 12 Da mthi portionem sub- 
stantiae, sel me dml vel hlodd fees. 958 Grant in Birch 
Cartul. Sax. III. 230 On Fearnes felda ge byraS twega 
manna hlot landes in to Sudwellan.. a 1300 Cursor M. 6064 
In a land Jrat hight sichim. Was gin in loth to ioseph kin 
{Fair/, was giuen to loth Ioseph kin], a 1300 Ibid. 10385 
To godd ]?e lambes he gaf to lottes. 1382 Wyclif fosh. xv, 
x T fie lot [1388 part] of the sones of Juda, hi her kynredis, 
was this. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xii. (1495) 
473 Eflraym had many pertyculer hylles and dennes, for all 
y lotte of the lygnage is moost in mountaynes & in wodes. 
c-1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 pat cuntree es called 
Galilea Gentium, and it fell in pe lote of Zabulon and of 
Neptalim. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xv[i]. 6 The lott is fallen 
vnto me in a fayre grounde, yee I haue a goodly heretage. 
1697 Dryden AEneid x. 739 Thy Barrs, and Ingots, and the 
Sums beside, Leave for thy. Childrens Lot. 1737 Boling- 
broke Study <5- Use Hist. vii. 188 The whole ten provinces 
were thrown into the lot of France. 1850 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. in. vii. 92 When the revenues of a cathedral or a cure 
fell to the lot of a monastery. 1862 Stanley few. Ch. 
(1877) I. xii. 225 One lot, and one only, they were to have ; 
the rest they were to carve out for themselves. 

b. Plir. T To have (or win) lot with (a person) 
of or in (a thing), also •[ to have lot and dole (cut, 
cavel) with : to have a share with. Now only to 
have no (neither) part nor lot in, after Acts viii. 21. 

c 1x50 Burgh Lawis liv. in A net. Laws A- Cast. Burghs 
Scot, (18681 26 Et sciendum est quod stallangiator nullo 
tempore potest habere loth cut neque cavyl de aliquo merci- 
moniocum burgense nisi infra quandqquilibet potest habere 
loth et cavyl, c izoo Ormin 4030 Jiff patt te3J wolldenn 
habbenn lott Wipp himm inn eebe blisse. Hid. 9847 
& winnenn lott wi|»b Abraham Off eche blisse inn heoffne. 
C1200 Vices If Virtues (1888) 111 Nis non mihte.on godes 
temple Sat ne liafp lott and dole mid Sessere eadije mihte. 
a 1240 Ureison in Lamb. Horn. 187 Hwa se euer wule habbe 
lot wijj Jie of pi blisse, he mot deale wip pe of pine pine on 
eorpe. CX449 Pecock Repr. in. i, 277 The preestis and 
dekenes of the Oold Testament schulden not haue part and 
lott in the firste parting of the lond of lewry. X582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) A cts viii. 21 Thou hast no part, nor lot in this word. 
x6xx Ibid., Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter [Gr. 
cine 001 fiepk avSe /cAijpos eV siS Adyta -rod TO,]. 1825 

Macaulay Ess., Milton (1851) I. 24 Having neither part 
nor lot in human infirmities. X833 Ht. MartineauCz'kjm- 
mon |- P. vi. xoz Rayo and his countrymen had no part nor 
lot in the harvests of their native land. 

fe. One’s turn (to do something); originally, 
as determined by lot. Obs. 

ci 200 Ormin 133 Att senne time whanne hiss lott Wass 
cumenn upp to peowwtenn, He toe hiss reclefatt ohn hand, 
Annd jede innto pe temmple. C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1887 
Ariadne, Now cometh thy lot, now comestow on the 
rynge. c 1386 — Friads Prol. 27 Lat hym seye to me 
What so hym list ; whan it comth to my lot, By god, I shal 
hym quiten euery grot. x6n Bible Luke i. 9. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 561 Gabriel, to thee thy cours by Lot hath giv’n 
Charge and strict watch that to this happie place No evil 
thing approach or enter in. 

d. fig. That which is given to a person by fate 
or divine providence; esp. one’s destiny, fortune, 
or 1 portion ’ in this life ; condition (good or bad) 
in life. Phr. the lot falls (to a person), (if) falls 
to the lot of (a person), or it falls to (him) as his 
lot (to have or to do something). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14108 be better lott has mart chosen. 
Ibid, 14555 P at was sir Iudas scarioth Of alle him fell pe 
werst lot. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm, Par. Eph. 2 We 
wer chosen vnto the lotte and enheritaunce of immortalitie. 
XS76 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 226 A minde satisfied with his 
appointed lotte. 1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 
179 Therefore let vs make triall, to whose Lot it shal befall 
to beare the swaie. *6ix Bible Transl. Pref. T 2 If any 
man conceit, that this is the lot and portion of the meaner 
sort onely. — Isa. xvii. 14 This is the portion of them that 
spoile vs, and the lot of them that robbe vs. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 952 However I with thee have fixt my Lot, Certain 
to undergoe like doom. 1671 — Samson 1743 Bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
ir. 205 Shall it be my Lot to go that way again, rvix 
Steele Sped. No. X55 t x That Part of the Fair Sex 
whose Lot in Life is to be of any Trade. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 178 He sees his little lot the lot of all. 1769-72 
Junius Lett. Pref. 10 They, .confess that they are dissatis- 
fied with the common lot of humanity. 1799 R. Sicklemore 
Agnes & Leonora. II. 196 Agnes, .enjoyed a greater portion 
of real bliss than in general falls to the lot of mortals. 1813 
Scott Rokeby m. xxviii. Song, A weary lot is thine, fair 
maid. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. L 7 It has been either 
my good or evil lot to have my roving passion gratified. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrcstan 72 Some pet scheme or others 


To remedy the lot of our poor folk. 1891 Sir R. Webster 
in Law Times XC. 431/1 It falls to my lot to express in a 
few words [etc.]. 

f 3 . In the Ormulum: A part, portion, or divi- 
sion of anything ; a number (of things or persons) 
forming part of a larger whole. Obs. (Cf. sense 8.) 

£2200 ORMtN 20939 pise cullfress pat sinndenn i piss 
middelterd An lott off manne fode. Ibid. 15248 pe masts 
iott tatt he3hesst iss iss )att terede genge patt iss 311W sett 
abufeun juw To semenn & to kerenn . . piss lott off all 
Crisstene folic Iss hejhesst unnderr Criste. Ibid. 290x7 , 
19150. 

4. A tax, clue, or custom. Scot and lot (formerly 
also f lot and scot ) : see Scot. 

2530 Palsgr. 242/2 Lotte or shotte, escot. 2628 Coke On 
Lilt. 283 That it was done by authority of the Commission 
of Sewers for Lotte or Taxe assessed by that Commission. 

b. Derbyshire Mines. A payment of the thir- 
teenth 'dish ’ of lead as royalty to the lord of the 
mine. (Cf. lot-lead in 10.) 

2632, a. 2662 [see Cope sb? 3]. 2653 Mami.ove Lead Mines 
76 The thirteenth dish of oar within their mine, To th’ 
Lord for Lot, they pay at measuring time. 2747 Hooson 
Miner's Diet. M j b, The chief Proprietor and Lord of the 
Mine; to whom. Lot or Farm is paid by the Miner. 2831 
Act 24 4 is Viet. c. 94 Sched. i. § 9 The Duty called Lot is 
and shall be One Thirteenth Part of all Ore raised within 
the Jurisdiction of the Barmote Courts, 
f 5 . A prize in a lottery. Great lot, chief lot, the 
highest prize. Obs. [After Rom. uses; cf. F. le 
gros lot ] Also in the card-game (see Lottery). 
t It is lots to blanks = ‘ it is a thousand to one*. 

1567 Lottery Chart Aug., The number of Lots [in a 
Lottery] shall be Foure hundreth thousand, and. no moe : 
and euery Lot shall be thesumme of Tenne shillings ster- 
ling onely, and no more. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 10 It is 
Lots to Blankes, My name ha h touch’t your eares. 1634 
Wither Emblems , Direction at end, If it be the upper 
Figure, whose Index you moved, than, that Number where- 
upon it resteth, is the number of your Lot, or Blancke. 1698 
Wheel of Fortune 2 Some more lucky Sot, Had march'd 
off with his Lot, And that was the Thousand pound Chance. 
1709 Steei.e Tatler No. 170 f 6 You, who have both the 
furnishing and turning of that Wheel of Lots. 1710 Ibid. 
No. 203 l* 2 The Chief Lot he was confident would fall upon 
some Puppy. 1711 Addison Sped. No. rgr J* 1 Each of 
these .. thinks he stands fairest for the great Lot. 1830 
Bohn's Handbk. Games 327 {Lottery), One of them [dealers] 
deals a card to each player ; all these cards are to remain 
turned, and are called the lots. 2876 ‘ Capt. Crawley ' 
Card Players' Man. 233 ( Lottery I, One dealer gives to 
every player a card, face d .wnwards, for the lots or prizes. 

6. a. (Now chiefly If. S.) A plot or portion of 
land assigned by the state to a particular owner. 
Hence, any piece of land divided off or set apart 
for a particular purpose, e.g. for building or pas- 
ture. Phr. Across or cross lots : across the lots or 
fields as a short cut ( U.S. colloql). b. (? Influenced 
by sense 7.) One of the plots or portions in which 
a tract of land is divided when offered for sale. 

1633 Mass. Col. Fee. (1853) L 103 The westermost part of 
the Governors greate lot. 1641 Connect. Col. Fee. (1850) I. 
505 To Jacob, my sonne, I giue my ho wse and lotts, meadow, 
homelotte and great lott and lottes whatsoeuer on this side 
the great Riuer. 1689 Col. Fee. Pennsylv. I. 317 If y* 
Province will build me a house in the City, vpon my Lott. 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 1 54 E. and F. are twenty 
Lots for Docks, .. p. and q. Thirty Lots for principal Mer- 
chants., to store their Imports and Exports. 2805 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. II. 473 Each of these freemen possesses 
what is called a lot or fi-eedom, containing about four acres 
of arable land. 1836 Backwoods of Canada 47 Every little 
dwelling, .has its lot of land. Ibid. 89 The plains are sold off 
inparklots. 1840 Miss Mitford in V Estrange life VI. vii. 
109 The lot, about an acre, is to be sold on the first of next 
month. 2839 Bartlett Did. Amer. s.v., ‘I left the road 
and went across lots, to shorten the distance', i.e. across 
the open fields or meadows. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
700 Each of the lots in the plain had an appointed chief. . the 
size of the lot was a square of ten stadia each way. 1879 
H. George Progr. <5- Pov. vit. i. U881) 303 A house aud the 
lot on which it stands are alike property. 

7 . An article, or set of articles, offered separately 
at a general sale ; esj>. each of the items at a sale 
by auction. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4060/5 Lot 65. Cont. Brown Sugar. 
* 7 S 5 Johnson, Lot (4), a portion; a parcel of goods as 
being drawn by lot : as, what lot of silks had you at the 
sale 1 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1571 In general, we paid 
for each lot or separate article as we received them- 2821 
Byron fuan in. xv, He had chain'd His prisoners, dividing 
them like chapters In number’d lots. 1859 Ckamb. Jrnl. 
23 Apr. 270/2 Lot after lot was disposed of . . at what were 
considered good prices. 1901 19 th Cent. 426 Lot 1 was 
brought up xn a box. 

b. transf Applied, with depreciatory epithet to 
a person ; chiefly in a bad lot. 

18S2 Mrs.H. Wood C Mannings xxxvii, [A schoolboy says :] 
Charley’s not a bad lot, and he sha'n’t be harmed. 1882 
J. Grant Cameronians I. i. 7 He had come home.. with 
the current reputation, among his set, of being ‘a had lot’. 
1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella III. 345, I’m a bad lot, I 
know— well, an idle lot — I don’t think I am a bad lot. 

8. gen. A number of persons or things of the 
same kind, or associated in some way; a quantity 
or collection (of things) ; a party, set, or ' crew ’ 
(of persons) ; also, a quantity (of anything). N ow 
only colloq. , except with reference to articles of com- 
merce, goods, live stock, and the like. Often with 
some degree of depreciation, either implied, or ex- 
pressed by an epithet. (Cf. sense 3.) 


2723 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (2895] I. 449 
Our men . . discovered a partie of the Enemy that had killed a 
mare & a Lott of men. 2789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xvi. 

§ x6 On the one hand a lot of punishment is a lot of pain ; 
on the other hand the profit of an offence is a lot of pleasure. 
1803 T. Holcroft Bryan Perdue\. 30 Put all the countries 
in the world in a bag, and the whole lot of them not worth 
little I -reland. 1854 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (2883) II. 249 Mr. 

C being too busy with his book to waste a month at 

present, besides having a sacred horror of two several lots 
of children who were to be there. 287a Raymond Statist. 
Mines <5- Mining 240 The Good Samaritan, on the dump of 
which a large lot of ore has accumulated. 2879 W. Benham 
Mem. Cath. <$• Cran. Tatt 501 Their crew seem to have been 
a lazy lot. 2883 Harper' s Mag. Jan. 206/2 The men who 
do this work are an interesting lot. 1884 E. R. Turner 
in Law Times 30 Aug. 310/2 The defendant saw the 
calves, one of which, the only wye calf in the lot, was poorly. 
1884 West. Morn. Hews 30 Aug. 1/6 The above will be 
found to be an altering lot of Stock. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 348 He said the natives were an exceedingly 
bad lot. 

b. The lot = the whole of a certain number or 
quantity, colloq. 

2867 Mrs. II .. Wood Orville Coll. 1. xi. 232, I caught 
young Dick buying a quart [of gooseberries]. He's crunching 
the lot. 1877 Fraser's Mag. XVI, 381 ‘ What is your fare? ' 
..‘A shilling for the lot’. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 
i. (ed. 2) 8 There was something about the lot of us that 
meant mischief. 

9 . colloq. A considerable number, quantity, or 
amount ; a good deal, a great deal. Used in sing. 

( a lot ) and plur. ; also as quasi-adv. Often absol., 
without explicit mention of the persons or things 
intended. Also with adj., as a good lot, a great lot. 

1822 Spirit Pub. frills. XVI. 291 Lots of our Senators 
have of late been subject to the awful visitation. 1816 
‘ Quiz ' Grand Master n. 47 Gallons of Arrack, lots of beer. 
2833 Keble in Sir J. T. Coleridge Mem. (1869) 201 Till you 
have read a good lot of the Fathers. 1849 Clough Poems , 
etc. (1869) I. 158 You see lots of villas, six or seven at least, 
in ruins. 2833 Ld. Houghton in T. W. Reid Life (2891) 
I. xi. 492 General B...who is factotum of the Court, and 
who has lots of gossip. 1838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 368 
Having had lots of time to unpack and dress, 1886 Cornh. 
Mag. July 41 There was plenty of cider — a lot too much, 
indeed. 1891 E. Peacock H. Brendon I. 69 Good bye, I’ve 
lots to do. 2894 H. Nisbf-t Bush Girl's Font. 306 The 
colony could get lots more to take your post, if they banged 
you. 1902 Blachw. Mag. Aug. 223/1 , 1 would give a lot to 
have had Raeburn paint her. 2902 A. Hope Tristram of 
Blent n. 213 But, mind you, Duplay’s a very superior fellow. 
He knows the deuce of a lot. 

10 . Comb., as (sense 6) lot -holder ; (sense 1) lot- 
casting ppl. adj.; f lot-layer American, one ap- 
pointed to lay out land iu lots ; f lot-lead Mining 
(see quot. and cf. sense 4 b); lot-man, f(«j a 
pressed seaman ; f (b) an alleged synonym for 
pirate ; (r) Sc. see quot. 1890; lot-mead, -meadow, 
a common meadow, the shares in which are appor- 
tioned by lot; lot-money (see quot. and sense 7); 
f lot-monger, one who practises sortilege ; + lot- 
pot, an urn from which lots are shaken or drawn 
(cf. lottery-pot s.v. Lottery 5) ; lot-seller, -sell- 
ing (see quots.) ; f lot-teller, a fortune-teller. 

1369 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries 2 b, A Hot- 
castinge Arithmetician. 2832 Grote Greece 11. Ixxix. X. 
407 Kleruchs or Hot-holdevs. 1677 A’ew Eng. Hist, tjr 
Gen. Feg. (1873) XXVII. 48 It was agreed that .. the 
Hot layers of both ends of the town . . are apointed to con- 
sider tender cases. £2480 Mendip Laws in Phelps Hist. 
Somerset vn. (1839) 6 So that he doth . . pay his ’’lott lead, 
which is the tenth pound which shall be blown on the hearth 
or hearths. 2758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 28 The number 
of volunteer seamen, together with the "lot-men . may not 
be sufficient to man the navy. 2887 Smvth Sailor’s Word- 
bit., Lotman, an old term for pirate. 2890 Scots Observer 
1 Feb. 296/2 The lotman was the thresher and he was to be 
found ere while on every farm of the Lowlands. 1 $53 Stan- 
ford CAurc/iw. Ace. in Antiquary XVII. 217/2 For grasse 
in the ’loot mede y l belongythe to ye clmrche ijj. 2659-70 
Aubrey Topogr. Collect. Wilts (1862) 198. Here [Wan- 
borough] is a Lott-raead celebrated yearly with great cere- 
mony. 1823 T. Davis Agric. Wilts App. 259 Lot-Meads, 
common meadows divided into acres or equal sized pieces ; 
but the property to the hay of each piece being determined 
yearly by lot. 2673 W. Leonard Reports IV. 43 Where 
many have *Lot-Meadow to he divided every year by lot 
who shall have the Grass of such an Acre, and who of such, 
an Acre, &c. 1878 G. B. L. Marriott tr. E. etc Laveleye’s 
Prim. Property 124 In many English villages meadows are 
still found divided into parts, which are annually assigned 
by lot among the co-partners. These are called lot meadows 
or lammas land. 2725 Lond. Caz : No. 6363/2 The Buyer 
is to pay down in Part Five Guineas each Lott, and the 
Goods are to be taken away, .on or before tbe 21st of May 
. ., or the "Lott-Money forfeited. 2349 Chaloner Erasm. 
on Folly Rivb, That law was fyrste ordeined against 
Hottemongers, enchaunters, and sorcerers. 2603 Florio 
Montaigne u xix, (1632) 32 Of all shak’t is the Hot-pot [Hor. 
Carm. 11. iii. 26 omnium versatur urnd]. 2619 Gataker 
Lots 4 The tickets or tokens that were cast into the Lot- 
pot. 2851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 447 The "Lot-sellers 
proper, are those who vend a variety of small articles, or 
‘a lot’, all for id. Ibid., The origin of 'Hot-selling ’, or 
selling ‘penny lots' instead of penny articles, was more 
curious. 2373 (title) A Dialogue of Witches, in foretime 
named "Lot-tellers, and now commonly called Sorcerers 
[tr. Dansus], 

lot (lpt), v. Also 5 lote, 6 lott(e, Sc. loitt. 
[f. Lot sb. Cf. F. lotir to cast lots, assign by lot] 
L intr. 

1 . To cast lots. Const, interrog. clause; also 
with for. rare. 


. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 63/1 Wherfore now standeeuerich 
in his tribe and we shal lote who shal be our kyng. [2600 
Heywood xst Ft. JSd-w. IV, in. i. Wks. 2874 *• 4® fling. 
Wei), let’s cast lots whether thou shalt go with me [etc.]. 
Hobs. Lot me no lotting. I’ll not go with thee.] 264a R. 
Harris Serin. 43 Let’s put it to the Lot. Lot upon your 
selves; and let each Parliament man say, Am I ready? 
a 2637 W. Bradford Plymouth Plant. (1856) 216 A cowe 
[was given] to 6. persons or shars, & 2. goats to y e same, 
which were first equalised for age & goodnes, and then 
lotted for. 2793 J. Sullivan Hist. Maine 188 The house 
lots were all lotted for, except such as were allowed to be 
pitched by the old proprietors. 

2 . Sc. To pay a ‘lot’ or assessment. Only in 
connexion with Soot q.v. 

3 . To lot upon , to count or reckon upon ; rest one’s 
hopes on ; depend or rely on ; look for, hope for, 
expect. Now U.S. 

[1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 1. 265 Doe ye know 
the way unto him by the Supper. .? Doe ye lot upon it, that 
there (if any where) . . the broken peace of your consciences . . 
is to be revived?] 164a — Naaman 563 Its a maxime : lot 
upon it, whether thou see it so or not, it will be so. 2638 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. H. ver. 26. xix. 656 The soul that 
was evea now pining to death with despair, and lotting upon 
hell in his thought. 3662 Ibid. in. ver. 18. 11. xix. § 2. 642 
As the Saints are covetous of prayers, so they lot upon it 
that you do pray for them. 1868 Mrs. Whitney P. Strong 

ii. (1869) 27, I can’t help lotting on it all the time. 2894 
M. E. Wilkins in Brit. Weekly 16 Aug. 258 All these six 
weeks, .had Emma Jane lotted upon it. 

II. trans. 

4 . To assign to one as his share or portion ; to 
assign as one’s lot or destiny. Also with out ; and 
in indirect passive. 

. 1524 Wolsey Let. to Hen. Vfflia Strype. Eccl. Mem. I. 
iv. S3 Your archers shall be lotted and appointed., to every 
part. 2562 Eden Let. to Sir W. Cecil, xx 5 ‘ thereof to be 
lotted to me for an earnest penye to begynne the booke. 
2594 Carew Huarte's Exam . Wits xiti. (1596) 219 He 
who first deuised Chesse-play. .lotted as many cheefe men 
to the one side as to the other. 1396 Drayton Legends 

iii. 286 So well had Fortune lotted out nay hap. 160S 
Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xeix. 391 Though she lack not of the 
age that Scriptures lot to man. 2611 Heywood Gold. Age 
U. i. Wks. 2874 III. 29 She Must be her bed-companion, so 
tis lotted. 2648 Symmons Vind. C/tas. 1 292 They being by 
the Providence of God lotted under his government. 2823 
Byron Age of Bronze vi, A live estate, existing hut for 
thrall, Lotted by thousands, as a meet reward For the first 
courtier in the Czar’s regard. 183a Fraser's Mag. V. 684 
Was more e’er lotted to the vulgar swarm ? 2898 T. Hardy 
Wessex Poems 71 Fifty thousand sturdy souls.. Who., were 
lotted their shares in a quarrel not theirs. 

■f b. To appoint or allot to do or to be (some- 
thing) : = Allot v. 4. Obs. 

2373 Twynb /Eneid xil. (1584) S viij, And I alonly lotted 
am King Turnus to assay. . 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepk. ir. 
i, Your brother Lorclls prize ! For so my largesse, Hath 
lotted her, to be your brothers Misti esse, 
j- 5 . To impose a tax, due, or impost upon. Obs. 
1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII , c. 11 § 4 Two Iustices of peace 
shall haue fill power, .indifferently to lot and tax euery citie 
boroughe and towne within the shire. 

6. To divide (land) into lots, esp. for assignment 
to private owners. Usually with out : To portion 
out and allot (to a person or persons). 

C1449 [see Lotting vbl. sb.]. 2562 Norton & Sackv. 

Gorbodnc I. ii. 252 As for diuiding of this realme in twaine, 
And lotting out the same in egall partes To either of my 
lordes your Graces sonnes. 2622 Peacham Compt. Gentl. ix. 
(1634) 73 Every man had his owne portion of ground lotted 
and laid out to him. 2634 Fee. Muddy River Brookline, 
Mass. (1873) 9 That Hogg Island shall be lotted out unto the 
inhabitants and freemen of this town. 1647 Mass. Col. Fee. 
<1853) II. 19s Waytnoth haveing a swamp, supposed to be 
above icoacres, they are granted liberty to lot it out amongst 
themselues. 2736 in E. Hyde Hist. Winchendan, Mass. 
(1849) 75 The Committee to lotandlayoutthefirst division. 
2803 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. (1808) V. 202 A village is 
lotted out, and to each lot of building ground is appropriated 
a small croft. 2823 Byron Juan x. xxxv, Lotting others’ 
properties Into some sixty thousand new knights’ fees. 1836 
A. A. Parker Trip to the West 167 A few years ago a town 
was lotted out in this place. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. fy 
Educ. ix. 236 A considerable part of the site was .. lotted 
out in sites for cottages. 1892 E. Chase Dartmouth Coll. 
I.612 The remainder of the grant . .was lotted, and some of 
it rented on long leases about 1822. 

7 . To divide or group into lots for sale. Also 
with out. 

2709 Lond . Gaz. No. 4595/4 They are lotted into small 
Parcels. 2822 Byron fuan tv. xci, Lady to lady, well as 
man to man, Were to be chain’d and Jotted out per couple. 
For the slave-market of Constantinople. 1837 Advt. in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 120 The Stone Wall 
..and the Coping, .surmounted by Nine Balls., will be sold 
in one Lot ; excepting the Balls, which will be lotted in 
Pairs. 2862 Temple Bar I. 145 The furniture was lotted 
out for the auctioneer's hammer. 1880 Advt. in Echo 
23 Nov. 4/2 A Stock of about. 300 dozen choice Wines, 
lotted to suit the Trade and Private Buyers.. 1893 Vize- 
telly Glances Back II. xxvii. 110 The auctioneers maa 
who lotted the goods. 

8. To cast lots for ; to divide, apportion, or dis- 
tribute by lot. Now rare. 

1703 S. Sewall Diary 22 Mar., Mr. Banister and I 
Lotted our Fence on Cotton-Hill : . . He chose to put it to 
Lot. 1723 Ibid.' 2 Mar., The Children’s Plate and Linen is 
divided into Six parts, and then Lotted. 2839 Bailey 
Fesins xiii. (1848) 224 Men who have . . bought up truth for 
the nations ; parted it, As soldiers lotted once the garb of 
God. 

9 . To choose (pressed men) by lot for service, 
Obs. exc. Hist. 


LOTA. 


456 


LOTTED. 


1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 5 The other captain.. is 
.. to send the officers under him on hoard merchant ships, 
in order to lot the men. 1893 J. H. Turner Hist. Brig- 
house 2 54 John Marsden who was lotted or pressed for a 
soldier in Wellington’s time. 

10 . To portion ojfby lot. 

*849 Grote _ Greece it. xlvi. V. 4g6 The newly-created 
panels of salaried dikasts, lotted off in ten divisions from Hie 
aggregate H elites. 

Lot, var. Late sb. 1 Obs., look, sound. 

Lot, obs. form of Lote, lotus. 

I! Lota, lotah (Itfh’ta). Anglo-Ind. Alsolootah, 
loots, loto. [Hindi lota.'] A spheroidal water-pot, 
usually made of polished brass. 

■ *809 Chron. in A nn. Reg. 310/1 On returning the loote to 
one of the officiating Brahmins, he found a little left which 
he swallowed with great avidity. 1810 T. Williamson 
E. India Vade M. 11 . 284 A lootah, or brass water- vessel. 
c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. x. 73 Taking 
the old man’s brass lota, which was all the. riches he had. 
1858 J. B. Norton Topics 100 We shall still hear of men 
selling their lotahs to provide themselves with the necessaries 
of life, i860 W. H. Russell Diary India I. 145 Each man 
carries his bamboo latee shod with iron, with a bundle at 
one end, and the unfailing loto. .at the other. 1881 Monier 
Williams in 19 th Cent. No. 49. 309 A metal reservoir filled 
with water, . .and two or three Lotas. 

Lotarie, obs. form of Lottery. 

Lote (l0“t), sb. 1 arch. Also 6 lot. [Anglicized 
form of Lotus.] = Lotus in various senses. 

1 . The Nettle-tree : —Lote-tree a. 

cigio Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1370) Fiij, In hye 
grounde or hilles reioyseth the Peretree, But the Lote and 
Planetree where waters often flowe. 1397 Gerabde Herbal 
in. cxvii. 1308 Of the Lote or Nettle tree. The Lote 
whereof we write, is a tree as big as a Peare tree. 1665- 76 
Rea Flora (ed. 2) 221 The Lote or Nettle tree. 

2 . [After Homer’s Awtoy.] Some kind of clover, 
trefoil, or melilot : «= Lotus 3. Bird's-foot Lote = 
Lotus corniculatus. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes 49 Loins syluestris. . . It 
maye be called in english wylde lote \Melilotus officinalis, 
Willd.]. 1615 Chapman Odyss. IV, 802 Where the broad 
fields beare Sweet Cypers grasse; where men-fed Lote doth 
flow. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 33 The horses . . upon lote 
and cinquefoil feeding were. 1713 Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII. 208 These Pods are lightly joynted like the Birds 
foot Lote. 

3 . The food of the Lotophagi (usually identified 
with the berry of Zizyphus Lotus : see Lotus i). 

1638 Farley Emblems xxx i. E 8, Thus, cralling for its 
food, my soule can fret And tasting Lote, his Country doth 
forget. 1726 Pope Odyss. xxm , 333 How to the land of Lote 
unblessed he sails. .1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 1 14 The 
fruit of Zizyphus .. is often wholesome and pleasant to eat, 
as in the case of the Jujube and the Lote, the latter of 
which is now known to have given their name to the clas- 
sical Lotophagi. 1835 Bailey Mystic 80 That heart-soothing 
herb, not less renowned Than lote, nepenthes, moly, or tolu. 

4 . The lotus-lily : see Lotus 4. 

1561 A. Scott New Yeir Gift to Q. Mary 218 Fragrant 
flour formois, Lantern to lufe, of ladeis lamp ana lot. 
1630-60 Wharton Disc. Soul World Wks. (1683) 637 The 
Lote (which shutteth its Leaves before Sun Rise, but when 
he Ascendeth openeth them by degrees). 

5. attrib. and Comb., as lote-berry, -eater, - leaf ; 
lote -bush, Zizyphus Lotus. 

1611 Cotgr., Micaccitles, *Lote berries (be round, and 
hang by long staulkes like Cherries). 1846 Lindley Veg. 
Ringd. 582 The *Lote-bush, which gave its name to the 
Ancient Lotophagi, is to this day collected for food by the 
Arabs of Barbary. 1387 Golding tr. Solinus Polyhistor 
(1590) Siij, In the innermost part of the bigger Syrt .. in- 
habited the *Loteaters. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 353 
Your example of the Lote-eaters, and instance of the Syrens, 
carry no resemblance to my case. . 1865 Swinburne Laus 
Veneris 183 Softer than the Egyptian *lote-leaf. 
t Lote, sbf The eel-pout ( Lota vulgaris). 

1611 Cotgr., Marmote, . . also, the riuer Lote ; a little 
muddie fish, headed, skinned, and finned, like an Eele. 

+ Lote, v. 1 Obs. Also 3 Iotie(n, 4 lotye, ? 5 
loyt. [? 0 E. *lotian, f. *lut~, ablaut-variant of *lut- 
ih the synonymous OE. hUian = OHG. l&zin (MHG. 
llizen) ; the root is prob. identical with that in the 
str. vb. OE. lutan to bow down (see Lout ».).] 
intr. To lurk, lie concealed. 

c 1200 Trin. Call. Horn. 217 On j>esse fewe litele wored 
lotieS fele gode wored 3 if hie weren wel ioponed. c 1273 
Lay. 21309 And dude 3am alle cleane into }ian sipes grunde, 
and halite heom lotie [<r 1205 lutie] wel, J>at Cheldrich nere 
noht war. 1377 Langi.. P. PI. B. xvn. 102 For outlawes 
in the wode and vnder banke lotyeth, c 1386 Chaucer Sec. 
Nun's T. 186 He foond this hooly olde Vrban anon Among 
the Seintes buryeles lotynge. 1387 Trevisa Uigden (Rolls) 
IV. 397. Latere a Latyn is lotye, 1398 — Barth. De P. R. 
xvn, hii. (Tollem. M S.), Wormes lotejt under jje schadow 
)>erof. 

Hence t Lo-ting vbl. sb. (in comb, lo ting-place). 
13 ..PC. Alls, 6203 He say the ekeris wonynge, And the 
fysches lotynge. X398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. x IV. Hii. 
(Tollem, MS.), A caue is proper lotynge and hidynge place 
of bestes, bat wonen in dermes and dowers, 
t Lote, z/. 2 Obs. [a. ON. lata — Let zO] 

1, trans. To forsake, fail. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 3131 Ne sal ic 3U no3(t] loten Of Sat ic 
haue 3U bi-hoten, 

2 . intr. To take account of. 

P1400 Laud Troy Bk. 8398 Ther is no man that lengur 
lotes Off these gay golden cotes, 
t Lote, v.-i Obs. [f. L. 1st-, ppl. stem of lavare\ 
or perk back-foririation from Lotion.] trans. To 
wash with a solution. 


1347 Boorde Bren. Health cclxxix. 93 Use the water of 
plantein with Tutty loted, and ever use colde thynges to 
tbe eyes. 

Lote, variant of Late sb. 1 Obs., look, sound. 
Lote, obs. form of Loth sb. ; variant of Lout. 
t Loteby. Obs. Forms: 4 lotebi, ludby, 
lut(t)by, 4-5 loteby, 5 lotby. [f. Lote vA + 
By adv.] A lover, a paramour. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1731 But here b e wyfe 
haunte}) foly Undyr here husbande a ludby, Comunly she 
wyl neuere blynne. 13.. SeuynSag. (W.) 1443 Sche stal 
awai .. And wente to here lotebi. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 82 
When scho left Criste hir leva luttby, And toke hir to a 
synfull man. 1362 Langi.. P. PI. A. in. 146 To holdelemmons 
and lotebyes al heor lyf-dayes. ci 423 Seven Sag. (P.) 2148 
Anothyr lotby scho nam. 1426 Audelay Poems 5 He wold 
here selle that he had bo3t,.. And takys to hym a loteby. 
Lotery, obs. form of Lottery. 

Lote-tree. arch. Also 7 loat-. [Lote jAI] 
a. The Nettle-tree, Celtic australis. b. The 
jujube-tree, Zizyphus Lotus, identified with the 
tree that bore tbe mythical lotus-fruit, c. The 
date-plum, Diospyros Loltis ( Treas . Bot. 1866). 
d. Identified with the lotus-lily (Lotus 4), erro- 
neously supposed to be a tree. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes 24 Celtis . . it hath a leafe 
Iyke a Nettel, therfore it may be called in englishe Nettel 
tree or Lote tree. *6ox Holland Pliny I. 494 At Rome., 
there is yet to be seene a Lote tree standing before the said 
chappell. x6xi Cotgr., Micocoulierd'Afrique. Th’ African 
Lote, or Nettle, tree ; of whose blacke wood excellent Flutes 
are made. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 583 The Lasting of Plants 
is most in those that are Largest of Body ; as Oakes, Elme, 
Ches-nut, the Loat-Tree, & c. 1678 Cudworth hitell. Syst. 

I. iv. § 18. 336 As the Egyptian Hieroglyphick for Mate- 
rial and Corporeal things, was Mud or floating Water, so 
they pictur’d God, in Loto arbore sedentem super Lutmn, 
sitting upon the Lote-tree above the Watery Mud. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece n. iii. 374 Lote or Nettle-tree. 1823 
Greenhouse Comp. II. 82 Z[izyphus} Lotus, a small tree 
from Barbary, supposed by some to be the Lote-tree of 
Pliny. 1833 Planche Fairy T. C’tess d'Aulnay (1858) 359 
A part of the river-side, shaded by willows and lote-trees 
[Fr. alisiers], 1884 J. Payne iooi Nis. VIII. 70 The lote- 
tree doth itself array In some fresh beauty everyday. _ 1887 
Browning Parleyings, G. de Lairesse v, Could I gaze intent 
On Dryope plucking the blossoms red ..Whereat her lote- 
tree writhed and bled. 

attrib. 1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts 627 The Loote-tree- 
root [tr. L. loti radix}. 1833 Tennyson CEnone Poems 56 
The smoothswarded bower . . with lotetree-fruit thickset. 
1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic II. 31 note, Lote-tree leaves 
dried and powdered .. are strewn over the dead body. 

|| Lotll (ldut), sb. Also 8 lote, 8-9 loot. [Ger. ; 
a specific use of loih Lead sb. 1 Also Du. lood 
(obs.).] A denomination of weight in use in Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. It varies 
locally in amount, but is always of the local 
pound, or half the local ounce. 

1683 Pettus _ Fleta Min . 1. (1686) 29 The Mark in the 
Grain-weight, is parted into Loths and Grains. 1733 Han- 
WaY Trav. (1762) I. n. xi. 51, 1 ounce is 2 loot. Ibid. vt. 
lxxxi. 371, 32 Lotes = 1 pound. 1799 W. Tooke View Rus- 
sian Einp. III. 530 They . . heighten the colour afterwards 
with 3 lote of allum to every pound of berries. 1839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 1124 The earthy deposit contains from 4 to 8 j of 
a loth of silver per cwt. 1868 Skyd Bullion 146 For Silver, 
it [Carat] is the mark divided into 16 loths of 18 grains 
each. 

Loth, alternative form of Loath a. 

Lothario (lo^ea-riio). Allusive use of the n ame 
of one of the characters in Rowe’s Fair Penitent : 
often qualified by gay. (With capital L.) 

The name had previously been used for a somewhat similar 
character by Davenant in his Cruel Brother 1630. 

A libertine, gay deceiver, rake. 

[1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. i. H 3 Is this that Haughty, 
Gallant, Gay Lothario ?] 1736 World No. 202 ? 8 The gay 

Lothario dresses for the fight. 18x2 Moore Intercepted 
Lett. viii. 31 Both gay Lotharios. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 
xviii. vi. III. 278 No woman could have been more flattered 
and courted by Lotharios and lady-killers than Lady Castle- 
ton has been. 1887 W. S. Gilbert Ruddigore 1, A devil of 
a fellow— a regular Lothario. 

Lothe, obs. form oi Lbwth. 

+ Lothen, a. Obs. [a. ON . lodennl] Shaggy. 
? a 1400 Morte Arth. 778 Lothene and lothely, lokkes and 
ober. Ibid. 1097 Lyme and leskes fulle lothyne, 

Iiotherwit(e, corrupt form of Lmrwite. 

1379 Expos. Terms Law 143 Lotherwite, that is, that you 
may take amendes of him which doth defile your bondwoman 
without your licence. 1686 Plot Staff ordsh. 279 The Lords 
enjoy another odd Custom, or privilege of Lothervvits or 
Lyerwits at this day. 

Itoth(e)some, Lothness : see Loath-. 
Lotiforni ( 1 ^-tif^tm), a. Arch. [As if ad. L, 
*loliformis, f. lotus : see Lotus and -(i)yobm.] 
Shaped like the lotus-lily, 

X897 Edin. Rev, Oct. 470 The cloistered court of lotiform 
pillars. 

Lotion (Di-Jan), sb. Also 5 loscion, 6 loeion, 
lotyon. [ad. L. lotion-em washing, f. lavare (ppl. 
stem laid-, lot-) to wash: see Late ».] 

1 * L gen. The action of washing (the body), ab- 
lution. Also, washing with a medicinal prepara- 
tion (cf. 3). Obs. 

XS49 Latimer 6 th Serin, bef. Edw. VI, U j b, Their doc- 
trine was vnsauery,. it was but of Lotiones [misprinted 
Loliones] of decimacions of anets seade, and Cummyn and 
suche gere. 1399 A. M, tr. Gabelkouer's Bk. Physicke 43/2 


Everye weeke twice washe his head, and after the lotion of 
the same, strawe agayne of this poulder in the soi es. 1615 
G. Sandvs Trav. 64 Their customary lotions, and daily 
frequenting of the Bannias. 1659 H. L’Estrange Alliance 
Div. Off. 132 It was .. necessary that they should be washed 
and cleansed before they entered the sacred Font: This 
day was set apart for that lotion. 1707 Floyek Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 2^6 The Lotion of the Head, Feet and Hands. 
1797 Iincycl. Brit. X. 297 Lotion, is, strictly speaking, such 
washing as concerns beautifying the skin. 

b. Eccl. ^Lavatory 2 a. ? Obs. 

1329 Will off. Robinson (Somerset Ho), Between the 
effectory and the first loeion. 1352 in Money Ch. Goods in 
Berks (1879) 39 Two towelles one for the communyon 
thother for Drieng after lotyon. 1399 Sandys Europse .\ pec. 
(1632) 179 In the Priests Lotions at Masse. 

+ 2 . The ‘washing’ of metals, medicines, etc. in 
water to cleanse them from impurities, etc. Obs. 

x6i3 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Lotion is a 
preparation of medicaments by water, or some other liquor 
to remove some evil and hurtful thing, and to procure some 
good and profitable quality in them. 1686 W, Harris tr. 
Fernery's Course Chym. 1. ix. (ed. 3) 284 But let there be 
never so many lotions they can never wash away a certain 
inveloping or cover that is given to the Antimony by the 
fixt Saltpetre. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 83 The 
Chemist, .uses [water] for. .precipitation, lotion or ablution, 
crystallisation, distillation [etc.], 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, 
(ed. 2) I. 137 Separated by lotion and coction. 

3 , Pharm. A liquid preparation used externally 
for healing wounds, relieving pain, beautifying the 
skin, etc. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 163 nmrg., A loscion for wondis 
within the brest. 1599 A- M. tr. Gabelkouer's Bk. Physicke 
308/a [A recipe for] a precious vulnerarye water, or lotion, 
which on divers Persons hath bin tryed. 1606 W A rner A ib. 
Eng. xvi. ci. (1612)400 And ye that haue the Aire parfum'd, 
bathe oft in Lotions sweete 1758 Johnson Idler No. 40 p 5 
The vender., sells a lotion that repels pimples. 1780 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 299 To hide the shocking features of her face 
Her form with dress and lotion they repair. *807-26 S. 
Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 338 A drachm of Bates s 
camphorated lotion in two ounces of water. 1883 J. Haw- 
thorne Dust I. 24 Bathe the shoulder with a lotion. 

4 . slang. Alcoholic drink. 

*376 Hindley Adv. Cheap fack 82 The one who could 
take the most ‘lotion’ without being so [re. drunk]. 

Lotion, (ltfwjan), v. nonce-wd. [f. Lotion sb.] 
trans. To treat with lotions. 

1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks in. Wks. 1799 II. 275 Full 
power.. to_pill, bolus, lotion,, .and poultice, all persons. 

t Lo’timn. Obs. [L. lotium, urine.] Stale urine 
used by barbers as a 1 lye’ for the hair. Also attrib. 

x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster m. j, [To an apothecary.] Thou 
stinkst of Lotium and the syringe. 1609 — Sit. Worn. 111. 
ii, illor.. .Let him [.«r. ‘that cursed barber’] be glad to eate 
his sponge, for bread. Trv. And drinke lotium to it. x6o8 
Middleton Trick to Catch Old One iv. iv, To take away 
the scent of. . my barber’s lotium-water. 

+ Lotium, vulgar form cf Lotion. 

<2x657 R- Loveday Lett. (1659) r 86 If you have a Recipe 
from Dr. B. of some soveraign lotium, it will be gratefully 
welcom. 

+ Lo’tless, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [?f. Lot sb. 
(sense 2 b).] App.= without harm or injury. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. iv. 419, I am sure and I doo 
bataille with you I shalle not escape with oute grete hunes 
and as I suppose ye shalle not escape alle lodes. 

t Lo’tment. Obs. exc, dial, (see E.D.Dl). 
[f. Lot v. +■ -ment.] An allotment of land. 

1656 First Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) I. 233 To 
cleare and scoure the brook e soe far as their lott or lott- 
ments is in breadth in the_ same meddow. 1720 Conned. 
Col. Rec. (1872) VI. 208 This Assembly do enact and order, 
that the lotments in said town shall be taxed. 

Loto : see Lota and Lotto. 

I! Lotophagi (Dutp-fad^ai), sb. pi. Also 7 -ie. 
[L., a. Gr. Aanofayoi, f. Acoru-s Lotus + </. ajuv to 
eat.] The lotus-eaters ; a people in Greek legend 
who lived on the fruit of the lotus, which was said 
to cause a dreamy forgetfulness in those who ate it. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 397. *6x5 Chapman Odyss. ix. 139 
The shore, Where dwell the hlossome-fed Lotopbagie. 1723 
Pope Odyss. ix. 107 Lotos, the name; divine, nectareous 
juice 1 (Thence called Lotophagi.) 

Lotophagist (Dutp-fadgist). rare- 1 . [See 
prec. and -ist.] A lotus-eater. 

1839 Blackio. Mag. XL V. 289 Like most of our county- 
men who have become habituated to the . . gentle ethics 
of that singular place, he is what he calls a lotophagist. 

Lotophagous (l^tpfagss), a. rare. [See prec. 
and -QUS.] Lotus-eating, resembling the Lotophagi. 
Hence Doto'pliag'ously adv. 

1855 Emerson in Corr. w. Carlyle II. 244, I have even 
fancied you did me a harm by the valued gift of Antony 
Wood ; which and the like of which I take a lotophagous 
pleasure in eating. 1882 Pidgeon Engineers Holiday I. 83 
Thus lotophagously sailing, we landed one morning on a 
heautifully wooded point. 

Lottarie, obs. form of Lotteey. 

Lotted 1 lp’ted), ppl. a. [f. Lot v. + -ed I.] In 
senses of the verb: Assigned by lot or as a lot, 
allotted, etc. Of a pressed seaman : Chosen by lot. 

*368 T, Howell A rb. Amitie (1879) 46 Of bodies two, 
one corps is made. So linckt in lotted, loue. 1368 — • Newe 
Sonets (1879) 137 The litle Byrde. .doth then . . greet oft his 
lotted feare. 1647 H. More Song of Soul it. ii. n. xiv, And 
so of life they'll want their ’lotted fee. 1738 J. Blake Plan 
Mar. Syst. 25 That the master of the merchant-ship, from 
which they were taken by lot, be obliged, - to make up such 
lotted seaman's accounts. 1823 Byron Age of Bronze v. 
Thy lotted people and extinguish'd name. 
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LOTUS. 


LOTTEB. 

b. With adv. (nonce-use) Well-lotted-, fortunate 
in one’s lot. 

1709 Prior Ladle Moral, Some Sense, and more Estate, 
kind Heav’n To this well-lotted Peer has given. 

Lotter (V'tai). [f. Lot sb. or v. + -erL] ? One 
■who rents an allotment of land. 

1843 Statist, Acc. Scot. XV. 73 The tenants or letters live 
on their respective farms or townships. 

t Lo’tierel. Obs. [Cf. Louder; also Loiteeza] 
A term of opprobrium : ? Scoundrel. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxxii. 259 Latte we bat lotterell lifife 
ought long, It will be fonde, in faith, foly. Ibid. 382. 
Lottery (V'tori) Forms: 6 lotfcary(e, -erye, 
lottre, 6-7 lotarie, -ery, lotter ie, 7 lottarie, 
lottire, lottria, lottry, 6- lottery, [ad. It. lot- 
ter i a (whence F. loterie , 1658 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
lotto : see Lot sb.. Lotto.] 

1. An arrangement for the distribution of prizes 
by chance among persons purchasing tickets. Slips 
or lots, numbered in correspondence with the tickets, 
and representing either prizes or blanks, are drawn 
from a wheel. Usually intended as a means of 
raising money for the benefit of the promoters, of 
the State, or of some charitable institution, f Lottery 
general , a public or state lottery. 

1567 Lottery Chart Aug., A very rich Lotterie genera!!, 
without any "Blanches, contayning a great number of good 
Prices, aswel of redy Money as of Plate,, .the same Lotterie 
is erected by Her Maiesties order, to the intent that suche 
commoditie as may chaunce to arise thereof,, .may be con- 
uerted towards the reparation of the Hauens, and _ strength 
of the Realme. 1563 Nottingham Lee. IV. 132 The pro- 
clamasyon for the Lottre. 1387 Stow Suwmarie Chron. 434 
A Lotery for meruailous rich and bewtifull armour, was begun 
to Ire drawen at London. 1388 Fraunce Lawlers Log. 11. 
xvii. xx6 Every rule were written in a severall schrole, every 
scbrole being put into an earthen pitcher as they use in lot- 
taries. 1626 Donne Serm. iv. (1848) I. 62 He comes not to 
the Sacrament as to a Lottery where perchance he may draw 
Salvation. x568 Advl. in Land. Caz. No. 261/4 Mr. Ogilby's 
Lottery of Books opens on Monday the 25th instant. 1710 
Steele Tatter Nq. 170 f 5 Tickets for the Lotteryappointed 
by the Government. 1731 Fielding Lottery ii. 28, I had no 
Fortune, but what I promis’d myself from the Lottery. 1769 
Junius Lett (1804) I. 7 If it must be paid by Parliament, 
let me advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer to think of 
some better expedient than a lottery. 1805 Hansard's 
Pari. Deb. Vi. 358 Mr. Alderman Combe presented a peti- 
tion from several persons, owners . . of houses, . . praying leave 
to dispose of the same by way of lottery. 1843 Miss Mit- 
ford in L’Estrange Life III. ix. 153 My mother’s fortune 
was large, my father’s good, legacies from both sides, a 
twenty thousand prize in the lottery — all have vanished, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 1, ii. 32 The lotterie that bee hath 
deuised in these three chests of gold, siluer, and leade. 1596 
Drayton Leg. 11. 133 Thlnke how thou liu’st here publikely 
in Court, . . Being a Lotterie whereat few doe winne. 1642 
Fuller Holy <5 • Prof. St. in. xxii. 2x2 Marriage shall prove 
no lottery to thee, when the hand of providence chuseth 
for thee, who, if drawing a blank, can turn it into a prize 
by sanctifying a bad wife unto thee. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ. (1775! 1 . 14 iDesobligeant) Knowledge and improve- 
f ments are to be got by sailing and posting for that pur- 

pose; but whether useful knowledge and real improve- 
ments, is all a lottery. 1771 Smollett H utnph. Cl. 10 J uly, 
If I have not been lucky in the lottery of life. x865 Geo. 
Eliot F.Holt (x868) 19 Such desires make life a hideous 
lottery, where every day may turn up a blank. xgox 
Scotsman 28 Feb. 7/2 What a lottery it is, this being 
mentioned in dispatches. 

+ 2. Decision by casting or drawing of lots, sor- 
tilege, appeal to the lot. Also : Chance, issue of 
events as determined by chance. 06s, 

1370 Levins Manip. 105/s A Lottery, sortilicium. 1384 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xi. x. (x886) 159 The cousening 
art of sortilege or lotarie. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. u. i. 119 So 
let high-sigh ted-Tyrauny range on, Till each man drop by 
Lottery. 1606 — Tr. <5- Cr. n. i. 140 Who shall answer him? 
A chit. I know not, ’tis put to Lottry. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. 
Honest Man’s Fort. iv. i, Fainting under Fortunes false 
f Lottery. 1619 Gataker Lots 6 Lotery is the deciding or 

determination of a doubt by some casuall euent. 1663 
Aron-bimnucha 4 Such was the Lotery that discovered the 
] Theft and Sacriledge committed at Jericho. 

+ 3. Something which comes to a person by lot 
or fortune. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 11. ii. 248 If Beauty, Wisedome, 
Modesty, can settle The heart of Anthony : Octauia is A 
blessed Lottery to him. 

4. A round game at cards, in which prizes are 
obtained by the holders of certain cards. 

1830 R. Hardie Hoyle made familiar 84 Lottery. This 
is one of the most amusing of those games which are played 
merely for amusement. Ibid. 86 Each player .. stakes a 
certain number of counters .. which are placed in a box or 
pool as a fund For the lottery. 1876 ‘ Capt. Crawley ’ Card 
Players' Man. 233. 

| 5. attrib. and Comb. , as lottery-book , - mania , - sub- 

scription , ticket ; f lottery -ball, ? a ball used for 
drawing at a lottery; f lottery-barber (see quot.) ; 
t lottery- broker, one who acts as agent for the sale 
of lottery tickets ; f lottery-cavalier (see quot.) ; 
+ lottery-fool,? a buffoon employed to attract cus- 
tom to alottery; f lottery-lantern, a lantern bear- 
ing transparencies advertising a lottery; lottery- 
man =* lottery-broker-, lottery-office, an office for the 
carrying on of lotteries ; hence lottery -office-keeper ; 
f lottery-pot = lot-pot (see Lot sb. 10 ) ; f lottery- 
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puff, -squib, an interested advertisement of a 
lottery; T lottery- vagrant, ? a vagrant making a 
pretence of selling lottery tickets ; lottery-wheel, a 
piece of mechanism used in lotteries, consisting of 
a vertical wheel bearing on its axis a drum into 
which the numbered slips are placed and from 
which they are drawn alter being shuffled by the 
revolution of the wheel. 

16 96 E. Lhwyd in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 463, I have one 
given me, cut like a "Lottery-ball, and perforated. 1777 
Ann. Reg. 207 "Lottery barbers, where a man for being 
shaved and paying three-pence may stand a chance of getting 
ten pound. 1783 Bp. Percy Let. to S. Pegge in Nichols 
Jllust, Lit. Hist. (1858) VIII. 225 Could you procure access 
to the Commissioners’ own * Lottery Books, and thence in- 
form me of the fate of N o. 24,380. 1794 C. Pigott Female 
Jockey Club Pref. 20 Contemplate the adventurous '‘lottery 
brokers, driving their hard bargains, with a . . peculating 
minister. 1682 Dryden Epit. to ‘ Unhap. .Favourite' 5 Not 
■"lottery cavaliers are half so poor. [A Tote. ‘ Lottery cavaliers ' 
are poor loyal officers, to whom the right of keeping lotteries 
was granted by patent in Charles II’s reign.] 1690 Crowne 
Fug. Friar v. Dram. Wks. 18/4 IV. xoo The honour of a 
dueller is but the honour of a "lottery-fool. 1774 Foote 
Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 IL FS De "lottery-lanthorns hangup 
in de streets, vid large red letters, write on all sides. 1697 
Loud. Gaz._ No. 3333/4 Mr. Sherwood a "Lottery Man. 
1773 M isc^ in Ann. Reg. 190/1 My whole house had. .been 
infected with the "lottery mania, — (if I may he allowed the 
expression). 1772 Town 4- Country Mag. 130 Mr. Jesson, 
who keeps a"lottery-oflice under the piazzas, Covent Garden, 
iSz7 Genii. Mag. XCVil. 11. 5x3 In truth we could name 
‘lottery-office-keepers' in real holy orders and pretended 
holy orders. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 1 Scroles 
shufled together m a "lottery pott. 1806 Surr Winter in 
Land. (1824) II. iii. 68 By taking out a couple of sudden 
deaths, a fire in Oxford-market, a "lottery puff, [etc.] .. 
we make room for the paragraph. 1817 Pari. Debates 732 
Those misrepresentations and fabrications called lottery 
puffs. x8o6Surr Winter in Lond. (1824) III. v. 180 Curse 
me if the stupid dunce of an editor did not put it in the 
puffing corner, with two "lottery squibs and a. wonderful cure 
of the gout by electricity. X844 Thackeray May Gambols 
Wks. 1900 XIII. 420 The "lottery-subscription lies in 
limbo. 1697-8 Act 9 Will. Ill c. 37 § 2 The more orderly 
Payment of the "Lottery Tickets for the said Annui- 
ties. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. vii. 149 In the 
holder of a lottery ticket, hope generates a belief utterly at 
var.ance with probability as numerically estimated. 1799 
Naval Chron. II. 318 An idle or suspicious character, or 
"lottery vagrant. 18x9 Shelley P. Bell yd^ vi. xiii. 5 
A world of words — false, true— and foul and fair — As in a 
"lottery-wheel are shook. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
1439 [An engraving of] The Lottery Wheel, 1826. 

Lotting (ty’tiq), vbl, sb, [f. Lot v. + -iNG-b] 
The action of the verb Lot. 

0x449 Pecocic Repr. in. i. 278 The firste departing, soort- 
irig, and lotting of the alhool land. 1379 Fenton Guicciard. 
xiv. (1599) 668 At last they fell to the custome of lotting of 
voyces in the Conclaue. X770 A. Hall Gospel Worship 
(1829) II. xxii. 305 Directions concerning the lawful use of 
lotting must lie suggested. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 755 In the lotting of the ores, care should he taken 
to have small portions from different specimens. 

attrib, 1514 Will o/J. Kirkty (Somerset Ho.), My Lot- 
ting tables. 

Xiottire, obs. form of Lottery. 

Lotto, loto (1 p'\o, Iffu’tdi). [a. It. lotto, F. loto-. 

see Lot ^.] 

1. A game played with cards divided into num- 
bered and blank squares and numbered discs to be 
drawn on the principle of a lottery. 

Each player has one or more cards before him ; one of the 
discs is drawn from a bag, and its number called ; a counter 
is placed on the square that has the same number, the player 
who first gets one row covered being the winner. 

1778 Warner Let. to G. Selwyn 28 Nov. in G. Sehuyn «$• 
his Coniemp. (1844) ML 353 , 1 wonder how you could endure 
loto. 1819 Banquet 33 Or bid enlivening loto for. a while. 
Or cogitative chess, the eve beguile. 1836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney II. 121 Others diverted themselves at the more 
interesting game of loto. 1894 Con temp. R ev. Aug. 246/l’he 
children played draughts, bagatelle, lotto, or tiddlywinks. 
1899 R, Wbiteing No. 5 John St. 77 The toiling infants 
under age are found at the game of loto. 

attrib. 1779 Warner Let. to G. Sehuyn 3 Jan. in G. 
Sehuyn <$• bis Con temp. (1844) III. 381 Lord FitzwiHiam. . 
received your loto-box. 

|| 2. A lottery (of the Italian kind). 

[1787 P. Maty tr. Riesbeck's Trav. Gei-m. III. lxv. 248 
The lotto of Genoa, which, though decorated with a smooth 
and splendid name, is in fact no more than a Pharaoh tahle.] 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1535 To the. honour of the 
Hanoverian government, no Lotto was ever introduced into 
it, though many foreigners offered large sums for permission 
to cheat the people in this manner. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 
774/2 The love of gambling is a national characteristic ; and 
,. Lotto— that is, the official weekly lottery— is the most 
dangerous of the forms it takes. 

Lottre, lottrie, lottry, obs. ff. Lottery. 
Lo*t-tree. An alleged name for the "White- 
beam Tree, Pyrus Aria. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

i" Lo’ture. Obs. [a. L. lotura. washing.] Wash- 
ing: = Lotion sb. 2. Also concr ., the water in 
which any substance has been ‘ washed ’. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. xxxiv. xviii. 519 Lead doth yeeld 
from it selfe a certaine substance by way of loture, which is 
of right great and manifold vse in physicke. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renou's Disp. 100 Rusticks in Summer decoct the 
Loture of honey-combes. 

Lotus (Mui»s), lotos (lawtffe). (Also 7 erron. 
lutes.) PI. lotuses, [a. L. lotus, Gr, \cdtos, the 
name of several dissimilar plants ; it is not known 


whether the word in the various applications is 
etymologically identical; in sense 3 Herodotus 
speaks of it as Egyptian.] 

1. The plant yielding the fruit which was the food 
of the Lotophagi of Greek legend; represented by 
Homer (Od, ix. 90 ff.) as producing in those who 
ate it a state of dreamy forgetfulness, and loss of 
all desire to return home. Lienee often allusively. 

The Homeric lotus was identified by later Gr. writers 
with a North African shrub, the descriptions of which are 
thought by most naturalists to refer to the jujube-tree 
(Zizyphits Lotus ), though other identifications have been 
proposed. 

*S 4 0- 4 I Elyot Image Gov. 39 Whan the Companions and 
seruantes of Ulisses had eaten abundantly of the herbe called 
Lotos, 2591 Spenser Virg. Gnat X93 And them amongst 
the wicked Lotos grew, Wicked for holding guilefully away 
Vlysses men. a 1600 T. Deloney Thomas of Reading 
(1632) G j b, Then would I be like those men (that eating of 
the tree Lutes) forget the Country where they were borne. 
x 6 h 3 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 182 What Lotos in 
Africa doth hinder thy returne hither? 1723 Pope Odyss. 
ix. xo6 Lotos, the name ; divine, nectarious juice 1 1773. 
Johnson Journ. West. Jsi. Wks. X. 400 At Dunvegan I had 
tasted lotus aud was in danger of forgetting that I was ever 
to depart. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-Haters 105 Plating the 
Lotos day by day. X900 Conteup. Rev. July 57 If it had all 
been Yalta, I could have eaten of the lotus for many a day, 
hut Sebastopol is glim and grey [etc.]. 

2. A tree mentioned by ancient writers, dis- 
tinguished by its hard, black wood, of which statues, 
flutes, etc. were carved ; prob. the nettle-tree, 
Celt is australis. Also, the date- plum, JDiospyros 
Lotus. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. H vj b, Affryca . . bryngeth forth 
an excellent tree called lotus,.. the wood hath a black color 
and is myche desyred of men for to make pypes. 1669 
Worudge Syst. Agric. (x68x) 09 The Larch and Lotus .. 
deserve to be propagated for their rarity, excellent Shade, 
and durable Timber. 1760 J. Lee lnirod, Bot. App. 317 
Lotus or Lote-tree, Celtis. 1 bid. , Lotus, supposed, of Homer, 
Diospyros. 

3. The water-lily of Egypt and Asia, Nymphma 
Lotus (and other species), and Nelumbium specio- 
sum. "b. Arch. An ornament representing the 
Egyptian water-lily : cf. lotus blossom, etc. in 6 . 

1584 Rich tr. Herodotus n. 92 b, In time of the floude .. 
there arise in the water great plenty of lyllyes, which the 
people of iEgypt call Lotos. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 397 
The ./Egyptian Lotus-.groweth in the marishes of JE gypt. 
1783 Wilkins Bhagvat v. 45 The leaf of the lotus. 1839- 
Tennent Ceylon I. 1, iii. 123 The chief ornaments of these 
neglected sheets of water are the large red and white Lotus. 
1877 Longf. Keramos 286 The grand Osiris holding in his 
hand the lotus. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 204 The blue and 
pink lotus of India, 1900 Max.Muller in xg th Cent. Nov. 
732 After death the souls enter into the calyx of a lotus. 

4. Some kind of clover or trefoil (referred to by 
Homer as food for horses), t Wild lotus , peril. 
M dilot us officinalis. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 42 a, Lotus syluestris that is called 
wylde lotus, which som call y° less trifoli, groweth in Libia. 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad xiv. 294 With his leaves did dewy 
lotus store Th' Elysian mountain. 1682 Wheler Journ. 
Greece 1. 3 Yellow Flowers, like those of wild Lotus. 1709 
Addison Taller No. 147 r 4 While the Earth beneath them 
sprung up in Lotus’s, Saffrons, Hyacinths [etc.]. 1820 

Shelley Hymn to Mercury xvii. 6 When with rush-grass 
tall, Lotus and all sweet herbage, every one Had pastured 
been. 1842 Tennyson (Enone 96 And at their feet the crocus 
brake like fire, ^ Violet, amaracus and asphodel. Lotos and lilies. 
6 . Adopted by botanists as the name of a genus 
of leguminous plants; hence in popular language 
spec, the Bird’s- loot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., The species of lotus, 
enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are these. 1. The smooth 
hand cinquefoil lotus, called the smaller smooth horned lotus 
[and 22 others]. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 65 
He was examining particularly a species of lotus. ? 1842 
"LA^cKCottage Earmer g Buckwheat, rye, tares, lucern, rape, 
white c.over, trefoil, lotus ; some one or other of these will 
grow readily in sandy land. 1863 Gosse Land Sea (1874) 
7 The scarlet-tipped blossoms of the little bird’s-foot lotus. 

6. attrib, and Comb., as lotus-blossom, -branchy 
-dust, -flower, -flute, -leaf (also attrib.), - lily , - fond , 
-seed-, lotus-like adj. ; lotus-headed, -leafed, -leaved, 
-paven, - petalled adjs. ; lotus -"berry, Byrsonima 
coriacea ; lotus-bird Austral, (see quot.) ; lotus 
capital, -column Egyptian Arch., a capital or 
column ornamented with lotuses; lotus-grass 
= sense 4 ; lotus-land, the fabled land of the 
lotus-eaters; aland of ease and delight; lotus-tree 
= Lote-tree (Treas. Hot.). 

1864 Grisebach Flora W. Itid, 785 "Lotus-berry. 1890 
Lumholtz Cannibals 22 The Parra gallinacea, which 
in Australia is called the "lotus-bird. It sits on the 
leaves that float on the water, particularly those of the 
water-lily. 1830 G. Wilkinson Arch. Anc, E.gypt 7. The 
"lotus blossom, the papyrus head. 1834 Baboo I. xviii 317 
A piece of jewellery, representing a "lotus-branch. 1830 G. 
Wilkinson Arch. Anc. Egypt eg] The "lotus (or ‘full blown, 
lotus ’) capital. Ibid. 60 The full-blown "lotus column. 183* 
Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 149 Round and round the spicy 
downs the yellow "Lotos-dust is blown. 1836 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (x86o) I. 228 The "lotus-flowers are not the Nile. 
1833 Tennyson Poems xox Melody o' the Lybian "lotus- 
flute. 1820 Shelley CEdipns in, i, 63 In fresh dews Of 
"lotos-grass and blossoming asphodel. 1891 T. Hardy Tess 
(jgoo) 87/2 The smoke . . rose from the chimney . . like a 
"lotus-headed column. 1842 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 154 
In the hollow "Lotos-land to live and lie reclined On the 
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hills lilce Gods together. 1902 Longm. Mag. Jan. 2x4 He 
lived in 1 lotos land ’—the Garden isle of England. 1813 
Coleridge Night-Sc. 53 The God, who floats upon a "lotos 
leaf. 1865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872! 262 
Majestic columns, with lotus-leaf capitals. 1852 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 101 It cost a vast of 
money— fifty guineas 1 to say nothing of the "lotus-leafed 
pedestal it's on. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 318/1 ( Egyptian 
Architecture ) The bell-shaped and "lotus-leaved capitals. 
1800 Asiatic Ann. Peg., J Use. Tracts 350/2 The dust of 
whose "lotos-like feet is holy. 1862 G. Wilson Reltg. Ghent. 
21 "Lotus-lilies sucked up from the Nile and exhaled as 
vapour the snows that are lying on the tops of out hills. 
1878 Gosse Rivers of Bible 68 The sweet lotus-lilies that are 
set in porcelain vases. 1820 Sheli.ev Witch Atl. lix, "Lotus- 
paven canals. 1881 W. G. Palgrave in Macnt. Mag. XLV. 
26 The same massive tree-like columns, . . the same "iotus- 
petaled capitals. 1863 Alcock Capital Tycoon II. 165 He 
found temporary refuge in a "lotus-pond. 1893 Earl Dun- 
more Pamirs II. 233 The favourite dish of a Chinaman, 
namely, "lotus seed. 

Lotus-eater. Also lotos-, a. One of the 
Lotophagi. b. transf. One who gives himself 
up to dreamy and luxurious ease. 

183a Tennyson [title) The Lotos-eaters. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece II. xii. 95 The fable of the Lotus-eaters. 1847 W. E. 
Forster 27 Aug. in T. W. Reid Life (18S81 L vii. 209 He 
[Carlyle] is busy sleeping, and declares himself lazy as a 
lotos-eater. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 22 So 
those spiritual Lotos-eaters will only .. hearken what the 
inner spirit sings, There is no joy but calm. 1893 Times 
30 Dec. 9/3 A summer like that of 1893 may be all very well 
for the lotus-eater, but is a calamity to people who have to 
get their living out of English land. 

Similarly Lotus-eatiug vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1861 Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. Forbes vi. 165 Day- 
dreaming and such Lotus-eating idleness as befits the in- 
tellectual Castle of Indolence. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. 
Isaacs 5 The attractive waters of lotus-eating Saratoga. 
Lotya, variant of Lotb v.l Obs., to lurk. 
Lotyonj obs. form of Lotion. 

Lou, Sc. form of Low sb. and v. 

Loubber, Loubee, -ie, obs. if. Lubber, Looby. 
Loubel(l, obs. variant of Low-bell. 

Louoa, Louch^e, obs. ff. Loose Loch 1 Sc. 

|| Louche (1«J), a • rare ‘ [ F - louche squinting, 
OF. lousche , orig, only fern. L. lusca, fem. of 
lus cus one-eyed. ] Oblique, not straightforward. 

1819 Lady Morgan A utobiog. (1859) 318 There is some- 
thing louche about him, which does not accord with the 
abandon of careless, intimate intercourse. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennis Ixix, There’s something louche regarding him. 

Loud (laud), a. Forms: 1 hliid, 3-4 lud(e, 
4-7 loads, lowd(e, 4 loud. [Com. WGer. : OIL 
hliid- OFris. (h)hid, OS. hliid (MDu. hit, hid-, 
mod.Du. luid), OHG. hlilt (MHG-. lUt, mod.G. 
laut) OTeut. type * hi lido- pre-Teut. *kluld- t 
a passive pple. from the Aryan root *kleu- to hear 
(Tent. *hleu- in Goth, hliup listening attention ; 
see Lithe vP), whence Gr. ithveiv to hear, /cAeos re- 
nown, L. cluere to be famed, dims (pres, pple., lit. 
1 hearer ’) dependent, client, OS 1 . slava glory, slovo 
word, Skr. fru to hear, fravas glory. Outside 
Teut. the ppl. adjs. have a different ablaut-grade 
and meaning; so Gr. nhvrbs, L. (in) duties, OIr. 
doth, Slcr. fruta renowned. 

For the remoter cognates representing the extended form 
*kleus- of the Aryan root, see List sbi] 

1 . Of sounds or voices: Strongly audible; making 
a powerful impression on the sense of hearing. 
Hence, with agent-noun ; That (speaks, sings, etc.) 
with a loud voice. 

971 Blukl. Horn. 15 He )>a cleopode hluddre stefne. r 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 89 po j>e after him comen remden lude 
stefne Osanna filio dauid. <1x225 Alter. R. 210 Uorte 
makien noise— lud dream to scheauwen hore horel. a 1250 
Owl 4 Night. 5 pat playd wes stif & stare & strong Sum 
hwtle softe & lud among. 13.. Sir Bates 3129 (MS, A.) 
Iosian,.spak to hire wif> loude gret 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. vn. xxxti, (1495) 246 Thryste and sethinge and 
lowde brethynge. C1450 Holland Herwlat 764 Claryonis 
lowde knellis. 1548-9 (Mar.) £k. Com. Prayer, Mom, 
Prayer, The priest.. shall begynne with a loude voyce the 
Domes prayer. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 280 Y° man 
..fel into a lowd laughter^ a 1645 A Stafford Apol. Fem. 
Glory (1869) p, xeix, Priscian, a Bishop . .said in somewhat 
too lowd a whisper [etc.]. 1697 Dry den Virg, Georg, iv. 666 
Her fellow Nymphs the Mountains tear With loud Laments. 
1732 Berkeley Atciphr. iv. §7 Is the voice of man louder 
than that of thunder? xSxfi Scott Antiq. vii, The mendi- 
cant and Lovel exerted their voices in a loud halloo. 1855 
Bain Senses Int. n. ii. § 6 (1864) 214 A loud speaker is 
exciting. _ 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 651 A great body 
of sound is loud, and the opposite is low. 

b. Of musical instruments, the sea, winds, etc, ; 
Making a loud sound, sonorous. Chiefly/^, 
.C897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past, xxxv ii. 266 Witodlice 
wet ar, Sonne hit raon slihS, hit hi8 hludre Sonne aeni^ oSer 
andweorc. 1390 Gower Conf. 1, 137 Thei speke and sounen 
m his Ere As thogh thei lowde wyndes were. 1604 E. 
Grim stone Hist Siege Ostend 143 The North-winde was 
somewhat loude. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 59 Nor with less 
dread the loud Ethereal Trumpet from on high gan blow. 
1728 La Lyttelton Blenheim 81 Silent a while, and smooth, 
1 he Current glides, till .. down the Steep it falls, In loud 
Cascades, xypx Mrs. Radcuffe /?<>»/. Forest vi, The storm 
was now loud. x8.. Campbell Lord Ullin's Daughter, 
’Twas vain ; the loud waves lash’d the shore, Return or aid 
preventing. 1898 W. K. Johnson Terra. Tenebr. 35 Let the 
loud seas thunder here. 
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e. Of a place, etc. : Full of noise, re-echoing. 
rare. 

1595 Shaks. John v. !v. T4 For if the French be Lords of 
this loud day He meanes [etc.], a 1645 Heywood Fort, by 
Land 4 Sea in. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 396 All ways are loud, and 
hue and cry sent forth Through every hundred. 1871 Swin- 
burne Ezie of Revolution 123 Lands that are loud through 
all their length with chains. 1878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ 
iv. 105 Streets and factories loud with life and black with 
the dust of toiL 

2 . fig. a. Clamorous, noisy ; also, in more 
favourable sense, emphatic or vehement in ex- 
pression. 

1530 Tindale Wks. (1573) 327/2 After the loudest rnaner 
he setteth out the cruelnes of the Emperor’s souldiours. 
16x1 Bible Prov. vii. xi She is loud and stubbume, her feet 
abide not in her house. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. viii. 88 
Many Subjects in Europe have played lowder parts upon 
the Theatre of the world. 1680 Otwav Orphan ui. iv. 86g 
Calls sawey loud Suspicion, Public Zeal 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 1281*5 When we see a Fellow loud and talka- 
tive. 1734 Berkeley Analyst § 1 Several who make the 
loudest claim to those qualities. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. x The Church was louder than ever in pro- 
fessions of attachment to him. 1879 Morlby Burke viii. 
148 The French were held up to the loudest admiration. 
X884 Tennyson Freedom x. Poems (1894) 576/2 Men loud 
against all forms of power. 1888 M. Morris Claverkouse 
vfii. 147 Churchill’s voice was loudest for battle. 

absoL 1711 Addison Sped. No. 239 f 11 Gold .. silences 
the Loud and Clamorous. 

fb. Of motives: Pressing, urgent. Obs. . 

1604 Shaks, Oth. r. i. 151 For he’s embark’d With such 
loud reason to the Cyprus Warres. 

f c. Grandiloquent, pompously laudatory. Obs. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying i. § 2 (1686) 10 Many men 
. .labour onely for a pompous Epitaph, and a loud title upon 
their Marble. 

f d. Manifest, palpable, flagrant. Chiefly of a 
lie. Obs. 

1535 Goodly Primer To Rdr. (1834) 5, I omit the right 
loud lie before the Mass of Recordare. _ 1579 E. IC. Gloss, 
to Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Apr. 120 Certain fine fablers, and 
loude Jyers. 1590 Nashe Pasquil's Apol. 1. Cb, How 
durst you presume to make so lowde a lie ? 1632 Sanderson 
Twelve Serin. 64 But what doe I speake of these, but petty 
things in comparison of those her lowder impieties? 1645 
Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) 193/1 There is a loud excep- 
tion against this law of God. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 
12 Many have held opinion, that Pliny and Aulus Gellius 
were loud liars. 1678 \kxs Prov. (ed. 2) 89 A great Lie.. 
That’s a loud_ one. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Hum- 
mer , a loud Lie. 

3 . trails/. Of smell or flavour : Powerful, offen- 
sive. Now chiefly U.S. 

1641 Milton Reform. 11. 20 Their.. mouths cannot open 
without the strong breath and loud stench of avarice. 1842 
Dickens A mer. Notes x.iv, Pretty loud smell of varnish, sir? 
1887 Goode etc. Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. II. 473 The natives 
. . prefer to have the meat tainted rather than fresh, declaring 
that it is most tender and toothsome when decidedly ‘ loud . 
1890 J. Pennell in Fortn. Rev. LXV. 122 The gas-lamp [for 
cycles] seems to make a very bright light. It is also said to 
make a very loud smell. 

4 . Of colours, patterns, dress, manners, etc.; 
Vulgarly obtrusive, flashy. Opposed to quiet. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxix, The shirts top ‘loud’ 
in pattern. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. xxxix. (1887) 
287 The flashy rings upon his fingers ; . .the loud pattern of 
his trousers. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 106 Stained glass, 
indeed 1 loud, garish, thin, painty. 1884 Stationery Trades 
Rev. Sept. 215/2 Fine envelopes are not sold in such loud 
colours as they were a few years ago. 1889 ‘ J. S. Winter’ 
Mrs. Bob (1891) 118 The girls were dreadfully loud in their 
dress. 

5 . absol. *| ' In loud, \ on loud ; Aloud, with a 
loud voice, f To the loudest : at the top of one’s 
voice, 

c 1430 Pistill of Susan 161 (MS. Cott. Calig. A, 11.) Then 
sayde |>o loselles on lowde [ a 1400 (Vem.) aloude] to bat lady. 
<11450 St. Cuthbert i Surtees! 5835 J?e childe cryed on lowde, 
allase. x6xx Shaks. IVint. T. n. ii. 39 1 ’le. .undertake to bee 
Her Aduocate to th’ lowd'sL 1682 New Hampsh, Prov, 
Papers (1867) 1 . 456 My father . .desired him in loud logo out 
of his house to his lodgings. 

6. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as loud-flavoured, 
-minded, -mouthed, -tongued, -voiced adjs. ; also 
loud-lashed#., lashed into loud uproar; f loud- 
mouth#,, loud-mouthed, noisy. 

1866 Howells Vend, Life vi._ 84 A "loud-flavoured 
"broth. 1818 Hazutt Eng. Poets iii. (1870)68 The sea .. 
"loud-lashed by furious storms, i845_Carlyle Cromwell II. 
234 A certain loud-tongued, *ioud- minded Mr. Peak. 1668 
E. Howard Usurper^ Curseon these "loud-mouth Hounds ! 
1628 Ford Lovers Mel. m, i, I haue a Toud-mouth’d Can- 
non of mine owne to batter her. 1901 Expositor July 21 
They were heretics of the blatant sort, loud-mouthed and 
shallow-minded. 1622 Massinger Virg. Mart, l i, "Lowd 
tong'd Fame The harbinger to prepare their entertainment. 
1857 Geo. Eliot Scenes Cleric. Life, Janet's Repentance 
(1878) II. 184 Loud-tongued abuse. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Poems 1 . 28 "Loud-voiced imagery. 

Lotld ("laud), adv. Forms : i Mfide, 3 - 4 lud(e, 
3-4 loude, (4 lhoude, louthe), 4-7 lowd(e, (5 
iornjde), 4- loud. [OE. hliide - OS. hlddo (Du. 
luid), OHG. hldto, toto (MHG. Idle, G. laut):- 
OTeut. *hlAdS, f. * hlddo- Loud a.] 

1 . Loudly, with a loud noise or voice ; aloud. 

971 Blickl. Ham. 149 Hwret is. .)>is folc he her j> us Elude 
singeb J c 1*75 Lamb. Horn. 43 Summe of ban monne. .swa 
deor lude remeS. a 1225 A ncr. R. 290 Jif pe ne cumeS nout 
sone help, grei luddure mid hote heorte. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints vie {Jacobus Minor) 208, & prayand fore j*une In- 
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crely St lovd, bat al hard bis, can cry. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
3793 f>ey..knokkede fast & loujde at be gate, c 1491 Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 8 Some crye lowde wyth an hye woys. 1590 
Sfenskr F. Q. i. vi. 27 A Lyonesse. That roaring all with 
rage did lowd requere Her children deare. 1632 Milton 
Penseroso 126 ICercheft in a comely cloud While rocking 
winds are piping loud. 1671 — P. R. xi. 339 While they 
loudest sing The vices of thir Deities, and thir own. X771 
Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 211 The inhabitants clamoured so 
loud for a surrender. 18x9 Hazlitt Pol. Ess. 148 He as- 
serts a fact the louder, as he suspects it to Ire without proof. 
1894 A. Robertson Nuggets etc. 216, I shouted ‘hurrah’, 
and laughed loud and long. 

f b. Loud and still', under all circumstances. 
[So MDu. lude en stilh. ] Obs. 

1300-1400 R. Gloucester's Chron. (Rolls) App. xx. 352 pat 
wolde libbe in ryot & habbe al hare wille In robber^e & 
prute bobe loude & stille. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 103 
We suld pray, bathe loud and stille, For al cristen saules. 
c 1430 SyrGeuer. (Roxb.) 8368, I must nedes doo his wil In 
althatlcan loudeorstill. 1636 Heywood Loves Maistresse 
11. i. Wks. 1874 V. 108 Let me hear some music, loud and still. 

f c. With to lie : Openly, palpably. (Cf. Loud 
a. 2 d.) Obs. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 343 (Vernon MS.) Now pou liest 
loude, so helpe me vr lord. 1600 Holland Livy xxxviil 
lv. 1019, I would rather thinke that the clerke . . faulted 
with his pen in writing the copies, than the authour lied so 
lowd with his tongue. 

2. Of smell : Strongly, offensively. (Cf. Loud 
a. 3 and Aloud adv. 2.) 

1871 Joaquin Miller Songs Italy (1878) 104 Carry.. some 
drug that smells loud. 

3 . Comb, with /res. and /a. /pies, of verbs de- 
noting or implying the production of sound, e.g. 
loud-acclaiming, -bellowing, -laughing, -ringing, 
-roaring, -screaming, -singing, -squeaking, -thun- 
dering, -ticking, etc.; loud-roared, Eta. Also loud- 
spoken a., given to loud speaking. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 733 The loud-roaring 
Thunder. Ibid. vi. 905 Loud-thundring Canons, a 1631 
Donne Poems (1650) 87 Some lowd squeaking Cryer Well 
pleas’d with one leane thi ed-bare groat for hire, a 1640 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 36 The christal- 
streaming Nid, loud-bellowing Clyde. 1667 G. C. Pref. to 
II. More's Div. Dial. (1713) 5 Those two loud-singing 
Nightingals of Arcadia. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 464 Loud- 
acclaiming Greeks the victor bless’d. 1768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat. (1834) I. 596 Intemperate Jest, loud-laughing Mockery, 
and hood-winked Misrule. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xii, A 
very large and loud-ticking gold watch. 1855 Longf. Hiaw. 
xv. 117 The loud-speaking thunder helps me. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede v, A broad-faced, broad-chested, loud- 
screaming rascal. 1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. I. 138 
Sir Thomas was. .loud-spoken, boisterous and domineering. 

Loude : see Lude (—lude) ME., noise. 

Loud(e, obs. form of Laud v. 

Louden (lau-d’n), v. [f. Loud a. + -en 6.] 

1 . intr. To become or grow loud or louder. 

a 1848 R. W. Hamilton in Chr. Sabbath (1852) xiii. 367 
The birthday song of creation may well rise and" louden into 
a new song. 1855 Kingsley IVesiw. Hoi (1861) 505 An 
angry growl from the westward heavens, .rolled and loud- 
ened nearer and nearer. 

2 . trans. To make loud or louder, rare— 1 . 

1898 Bodley France I. 1. iv. 236 Internecine strife ought 

to be hushed instead of being loudened. 

Hence laou'dening f/l. a., that grows louder. 

x8o5_ A. Wilson in Poems 4 Lit. Prose (1876) II. 173 
Groaning we start ! and at the loudening war, Ask our be- 
wildered senses where we are. 1864 R. F. Burton Dakome 
1. 183 A loudening hum of voices heralded a rush of warriors 
into the Uhon-nukon, or cleared space, with its central tree. 

E jOUdful : See List of Spurious Words. 

ouding : see Luding (= Hiding) ME., noise. 
Loudish (laudif), a. [f. Loud a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat loud, 

x86o Reade Cloister ff H. II. 35 The voices had for some 
time been loudish round a table at the bottom of the halL 
x866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) I. 290 Criticism, .loudish uni- 
versally and nowhere accurately just. 

Loudly (lau-dli), adv. [f. Loud a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a loud manner, a. In aloud tone or voice; 
t fig- with to lie, openly, palpably, b. Clamor- 
ously, noisily. c. "With reference to dress: Flashily, 
showily. 

_ a 1400-50 Alexander 1709 (Dublin) Hys litilayke & hys 
liknes he loudly [Ashmole laythly] dispysez. 1508 Dunbar 
Tua mariit wemen 240 Loudly lauchand the laif allowit hir 
meikle, 1589 Pasquil's Ret. C iv b, He Iyeth loudlie. 1590 
Spenser F. Q, i. L 17 Therewith enrag’d she loudly gan to 
bray. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v, ii, 4x0 The Souldiours Mu- 
sicke, and the rites of Warre Speake lowdly for him. 1635 
J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banish'd Virg, 40 Yet blush’d he 
not to lye loudly, when it made any way for his ends. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xiii. I. 375 Loudly complaining of the 
protection afforded by the Romans to rebels. 1845 S. Aus- 
tin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 83 The King of Bohemia .. in- 
sisted loudly on his rights. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
xxx , Medical students, gallant, dashing, what is called 
‘ loudly ’ dressed. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 260 Call- 
ing each man loudly by his name. 

Comb, 1874 Miciclethwajte Mod. Par. Churches 294 
A loudly-coloured pavement is very objectionable. 

Loudness (lau'dnes). [OE. hlddnis, f. hliid 
Loud + -nis -ness.] The quality or condition of 
being loud ; an instance of this. 

C1050 Byrhtferthl s Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 332 
Clamoron lyden on englisc ys hludnys. c 1440 Promp. Pai v. 
314/1 Lowdenesse, altitudo. 1530 Palsgr. 24t/x Loudnesse, 
hauttesse. 1647 Crashaw Poems 13T His prayers took their 
price and strength N ot from the loudness nor the length. 1733 
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Swift New Simile for Ladies 21 When th’alartun-beli is rung 
Of Xanti’s everlasting tongue. The husband dreads its loud- 
ness more Than lightning’s flash or thunder’s roar. x35o Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. ii. 16 These echos would diminish in loudness 
just as the images of the candle diminish in brightness. x83x 
H. James Portr. Lady xxv. in A iacnt. A lag. X 1,1 II. 413 
Naturally, he couldn't like her style, her loudness, her want 
of repose. 1881 Broadhouse Mus. Acoustics 394 They pro- 
duce beats, or loudnesses separated by silences. 

IiOUe, obs. variant of Look dial. 

ItOliffe, obs. form of Luff. 

-j- XaOUgil L Obs. Forms : 4 forth., 4-5 lolje, 5 
logh.(s, ioughe, 6 lowgh, 4- lough. See also 
Lo vv sb . 3 [ME. lough , loje, pet h. repr. ONorth am b. 
luh (? lull), rendering L. f return and stagnum in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels ; the use for freium suggests 
that it is a. Irish loch (see Loch 1 ), though the 
vowel perh. agrees better with the British word 
represented by Welsh llwch ( :~*luksu-) lake, pool.] 

1 . A lake, pool. In ME. alliterative poetry 
sometimes used for 1 Water, sea. 

c 1330 R. Brunnb Chron. Ware (Rolls! 1423 pe grete 
Lough of Rusticiadan. Ibid. 10x97 In pat louh ar sexti 
iles. 13.. £. E. A Hit. P. A. 119 Alle pe lo5e_ lemed of 
lyjt. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 95 In pat ile also cs 
a deed see; and it es in maner of a lowgh. .. Beside pat 
logh growez redez of a wonderfull lenth. c 1420 Anturs of 
Arth. 31 (Ireland MS.) He ladde pat lady so longe by that 
loghe sydus. Ibid. 83 Thare come a lowe one the Ioughe 
.. In the lyknes of Lucyfere. 1538 Leland I tin. VII. 58 
Divers Springes cummeth owt of Borodale, and so make 
a great Lowgh that we cawle a Poole; and Cher yn be iii 
Lies. 15G2 Turner Herbal 11. 65 Nymphea . . ii sortes . . 
grow both in meres loughes lakes and in still or standyng 
waters. 1577 B. Googe Iteresbach's Ilusb. (1=86) 173 About 
Turwan in Fraunce. .you shall finde in Loughes and Rayne 
Waters . . great abundance of Fishe. c 1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) tv. no Haerlam Mere, a huge inland Jough. 1725 
I)B Foe TonrGt. Brit. II. 1. 121 There is a little Lake or 
Lough of Water in the Middle of it [Litchfield]. [In eel. 7 
(1769) II. 416 this passage is altered as follows: There is a 
kind of slow, sluggish Lough, or Water, which runs, or rather 
glides heavily through it, and so on for four or live Miles 
larther into the Trent.] 1829 Brockett N. Country IVords 
(ed. 2) Lough, a lake. 

b. Sc. (l**x) = Loch L ? Obs. 

Cf. the Sc. form loitch (i4~i6th c.) under Loch 1 ; also the 
pl. lorvis (t6th c.) : see Low sb? 

1785 Burns Address Beil vii, Wi* you, mysel, I gat a 
fright Ayont the lough [rimes with sough]. 178S — 'Pant 
Samsons Elegy iv, When to the loughs the Curlers flock. 

2. attrib.-. lough-diver, -plover, names for the fe- 
malesmew; lough-leech. =loch-leech(&tSLocB. 1 2). 

1678 Ray Willughbys Omitk. 338 The Femaleisdescribed 
by Gesner under the title of Mergus glacialis, which Mr. 
Johnson Englisheth the * Lough-diver. 1829 Col. Hawker 
Diary (1893) If- 11 A lough diver, or female smew. 1562 
Turner Herbal n. 31 Horsleches or *lougheleches. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens it. ecu. 305 Loughleaches. 

laOWg'h 2 (lf>x)- Anglo-Irish. Forms: 4 lowe, 
6 logh, 6- lough. [The written form belongs to 
Lough l, from which this need not have been sepa- 
rated but for the fact that, while the spelling lough 
survived in Ireland, the spoken word which it re- 
presented became obsolete, being superseded by the 
native Irish lock (lfx) ’• see Loch L] A lake or arm 
of the sea ; equivalent to the Scottish Loch 1 . 

1387 Trevisa Higden. (Rolls) I. 349 He wolde sende hir 
hym to pe Lowe Lacheryn. 1512 Galway Arch, in 10 th 
Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 395 The fishers of the logh 
bringe to the market thre dais in the wicke. 1367 in E. P. Shir- 
ley II ist, Monaghan 88 note. That fortification . . is in ‘ sartin 
ffreshwater loghes 1 in his country. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 1. 
xliv. 10 Whom Ireland sent from loughes and forrests hore, 
1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2540/2 Several Ships arrived that day 
in the Lough of Carrick Fergus. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 73. 
2/1 There is a Lough in the North of Ireland, call’d Neugh. 
188a Mrs. Riddell Pr. of Wales's Garden-Party 230 On 
the other side of the lough . . lay the green hills, xgo o 
Blackw. Mag. Oct. 580/1 Down in Mayo I had ridden out 
.. to fish for white trout in a little lough that lies at the 
foot of Nephin. 

t Lough. 3 . Obs. ** Loch 3 . Also attrib. in 
lough-water (see quot.). 

1672 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 153 
Lough-water. . .’Tis found in the midst of a firm stone in the 
lead mine. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. E iij, With this. . 
we Chissel the Ore out of Loughs in Pipe Works. 

_ + Lough, v. Obs. [? repr. OE. l&gian to place 
in order, f. I 6 h place.] trans. To stack (turf). 

c 1630 Risdon Sum. Devon (x8xo) xx Then drying and 
loughing those turfs into burrows, and so burning them. 
Lough, obs. pa. t. of Laugh ; obs. var. Look. 
Lough, long, obs. forms of Low a. 
Lougheeu (Vx»)- Anglo-Irish, [f. Lough 3 
+ dim. suffix -een (= Irish -in as in Colleen) ; cf. 
Gikleen.] A little lough. 

1882 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 322 The countless multitude of 
loughs and lougheens. 

Lought, obs. variant of Loath a. 

xfi. . T. Heywood & Rowley Fort, by Land 4 Sea 1. i. 
(1655) 3 Nor is he such a darling in mine eye, that I am 
lought to have him from my sight. 

Louh, Louin, obs. forms of Low, Lown. 

II Louis ( 1 m*). Hist. PI. louis. Also 7-8 in 
English form lewis, pl. lewis(’s. [F. louis , ap- 
pellative use of the Christian name borne by many 
French kings.] = Louis d’oe. Also f Silver Lewis : 
the French leu of the 1 7-1 8th c. 

1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2498/4 They took away .. a quantity 


of Broad Pieces, Guinea’s, Lewis’s, Medals, &c. 1704 

Royal Proclam. 18 June ibid. No. 4029/1 Ecu’s of France, 
or Silver Lewis, Seventeen Peny-weight Twelve Grains, 
Four Shillings and Six Pence. 1794 Mrs. Radclipff. Myst. 
Udolpho v, He threw down all the money he had, except 
a very few louis. 1818 Byron Juan 1. cviii, A good deal 
may be bought for fifty Louis. 1900 Ld. Rosf.bery Napo- 
leon iii. 54 He sends with the challenge a gun and six louis 
which he had borrowed of his enemy. 

Louis, variant of Lewis. 

II Louis H’OV Quid pi). Hist. Also in English 
or semi-English form 7 luidore, 8 lewi(s)dore, 
loui(s)dore. [F. louis d' or, lit. ‘ gold louis 5 ; see 
prec.] A gold coin issued in the reign of Louis 
XIII and subsequently till the time of Louis XVI. 

When first coined in 1640 its weight was 103-273 grains. 
In 1717 its legal value in England was fixed at z-s. In the 
Bourbon reigns following the Restoration the name was 
transferred to the 20 franc piece or Napoleon. 

1689 Land. Gaz. No. 2495/4 Lost, .a Silk Purse,, .therein 
two 5/. pieces of Gold, 13 or 14 Guinea's, and 3 Luidores. 
xSgx Ibid. No. 2643/4 The Ring is of Gold, . . of the value 
of about 50 Lewis d’Or’s. 1702 Farquhar Inconstant 1. i. 
Wks. 1892 I. 335 He has ordered me to bespeak a dinner 
for us at Rousseau's at a louis-d’or a head. 1756 Nugent 
Gr. Tour III. 43 Spanish pistoles and French lewidorcs are 
current in this journey. 1832 Motley Corr. (1889) I. ii. 14 
My room fur the rest of this Semester . . costs me three 
louis d’or and a half. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. 1. iv, The 
coins were of all countries and sizes — doubloons, and louis- 
d’ors, and guineas. 

Louisiue ( lwizrn). [f. Louis or Louise a proper 
name + -ink 4 .] (See quot. 1 S8 2.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework , Louisine, 
a very thin plain silk material, suitable for children’s wear, 
and for slight summer costumes. X90X Wesim. Gaz. 7 Mar. 

3 2 Louisine, that new and fascinating silk, a sort of shim- 
mering, larger-grained peau de soie. 

|| Louis Quatorse Quik&tp-ri). Louis XIV, 
King of France, 1643-1715. Used adjectively to 
designate the styles in architecture, furniture, de- 
corative art, etc., characteristic of his reign. So 
Louis Quinze (-kienz), Louis XV, 1715-74. 
Louis Seize (-sfz), Louis XVI, 1774-93. Louis 
Treize (-trgz), LouisXIII, 1610-43. Hence rarely 
Louis as adj. to designate what was prevalent in 
two or more of the above-mentioned reigns. 

1855 Ogii.vie Suppl., Louis-Quatorze Ornament . . Louis 
Quinze Ornament. 1876 Pollen A nc. 4 Mod. Furniture x. 
103 The broken shell-shaped woodwork, popularly known 
as Louis quinze work, 'began to be adopted for the frames 
of large glasses. 1878 East lake. Ilouseh. Taste ii. (ed. 4) 
55 Their notions of the beautiful are . . derived from tradi- 
tions of the Louis Quatorze period. x88z Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needlewk. 329 Louis Quinze Lace is formed of 
a braid known as Louis Treize. 1892 Litchfield Hist. 
Furniture 61 During the ‘Louis Treize’ period chairs 
became more comfortable. Ibid. 162 The familiar ‘ Louis 
Seize ’ riband surmounting the two oval Sevres china 
plaques. 1901 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 381 Useful arts . . are 
reduced to copies of the Louis styles. 

tLoulk,jA Obs. [f. Look v.] = Lock Chester. 
c 1400 Payne MS. (Dr. Frazer’s), Contra pannum & maculam 
[oculorumj vermis claudens se cum tangitur .L louk. 

+ Loui, v\ Obs. Forms: Inf. x Mean, 2-4 
luke(n, 3 Orm. lukenn, 4 luk, louke(n,lowke,6 
lo-wk, 7 iouk. Pa. 1 . 1 Mac, pl. lucon, 3 Isec, lee, 
loc, //. loke(n, luken, 4 lelta. Weak forms-. 3-4 
louked, luked, 4 loukid(e, 6 Sc. lowkyt. Pa. 
pple. ilooen, 2-5 (i-,y-) i-loke(n, 3 Orm. lokenn, 
3-4 luken, -in, 4-5 lokin, -on, -yn, (5 lukkin), 
Weak forms : 4 loukid, 5 lowke d, Sc. lowkyt. 
[A Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE, liican — OFris. Mika, 
OS. (ant-, bi-)lhkan (MDu. Itlken, Du. luiken ), 
OHG. [ant-, ar-, pi-fPichan (MFIG. I tic hen), ON. 
luka, Goth. *lukan (in galilkan to close, usWcan 
to open) ; f. Teut. root *leuk- : lauk- -. luk-, whence 
Lock sbf Outside Teut. no certain cognates have 
been found. 

The str. pa. pple. survived the other parts of the vb., being 
regarded as belonging to Lock v. l ] 

1 . trans. To close, shut, fasten ; csp. to fasten (a 
door or chamber) with lock and key, to lock ; also, 
to close (the jaws, the eyes). Also fig. 

a 1000 Andreas 1259 (Gr.) Hrim & forst .. hmleSa e(5el 
lucon. c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 141 pe ^eten weren ilokene. 
c 1205 Lay. 153x1 He serde to Glochaestre & pe sates Ieec 
[cz 275 loc] ful feste. cxzzo Bestiary 5x3 Bis_ cete Sanrie 
hise chaueles IukeS. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3779 Bis erSe is to- 
gidere luken, Als it ne were neuere or to-broken. CX275 
Luue Ron 147 in O. E. Misc. 97 He hauej? bi-tauht pe o 
tresur And bit pe luk pine bur. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 
10189 pe doren after hom wepinde [hii] loke vaste. a 1300 
Samtun xxxvi. in E. E. P. (1862) 5 Vn-do pin liert pat is 
iloke wip couetise and pryde. a 1300 Cursor M. 5224 Ioseph 
pi sun sal luke pin ei. 13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 929 He lek his 
eghen & gan to slape. c 1330 Owayn Miles (1837) xo With 
locke and keye the gate to louken. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter 
cxlvii. 2 pe jates of heuen eftire pe day oF dome sail he 
loukid til. laz 400 Morte Arth. 3954 The gud kynge Lokes 
one his eye-liddls, pat lowkkide ware faire. a 1400 Pol. Pel. 
4 L. Poems (E. E. T. S.) 257 pe sates of Parais poruth eue 
weren ilolcen. c 1422 Hoccleve Jereslaus's Wife 334 Left 
was the Erles Chambre dore vnstoken ; To which he com 
and found it was nat loken. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 379 
The same quayer to be put in a boxe called a Casket, loken. 
1513 Douglas AEneis ix. viii. 68 Nor I, thy moder, laid not 
thy corps on beyr, Nor wyth my handis lowkyt thyne eyn 
so cleyr. a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xv. 8 The 
dum solsequium . . louks his leavis throu langour of the 


nicht. 1631 A. Craige Pilgr. 4 ^ H eremite 8 Then who shall 
bee scene. To louk thy dead Eine? 

2 . intr. for ref. To close up, form one mass. 
Also with together. 01 a lace: To have a fasten- 

ing- 

0x000 Phcenix 225 (Gr.) Sippan pa yslan eft onginnao 
after ligpraice lucan togasdre. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3276 God 
him bad helden up his hand to- ward "Sis water, in a morgen 
quile Se se luked. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 441 penne iasned 
pe I03 lowkande togeder. 13. . Gaze. 4 Or. Knt. 217 A lace 
lapped aboute, pat louked at pe hede. 

3 . trans. To lock or shut up (const, in, -within) ; 
to enclose, surround ; also, to lock or shut out. lit. 
and fg. To louk in clay or lead- to bury, 

c izoo Ormin 1091 He wasshimm scllf . . lokenn pserwipp- 
innenn. rj 205 Lay. 32202 His ban heoS iloken faste i gul- 
dene cheste. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 362 Dliu salt ben ut in sor;e 
luken. a 1300 Cursor M. 6338 Sum-kin takening suld par 
be Loken in pir wandes thre. Ibid. 9891 pis castel es . .wit 
walles loken four a stan. Ibid. 17411 Ioseph .. Yee luked 
under lok and sele. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Ware (Rolls) 
3258 For loue in armes ilk oler pey loken. c 1330 A mis 4 
Amil. 492 Hir pines were so bardeand strong, Sche wald 
be loken in clay. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvm. 243 Lo ! how 
the sonne gan louke Her lbjte in herself, c 1380 Wyclif Sel. 
Whs. 1 1 1. 42 [God] loukide hem in pe my^t of her enemyes. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 55 Trewely she hath the lierte 
in hoold Of Chaimtecleer loken in every lith. 0x400 Rom. 
Rose 3839 Thou shalt be bounde, And faste loken in a 
tour, a 1400-50 Alexander 5005 pat opir loken ouire with 
leues as it ware li^t siluir. 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. x8 
Late no3t niyn enemyes makyn here game Of me, whan 
I am Iokvn in leed. 1438 Buke Alex. Great xo8 That lied 
him lukkin in lufiis lace. 

Hence f Lo-uked (weak) ppl. a. See also Loken, 
Lucken. 

15x3 Douglas AEneis xli. Prol. 101 The lowkyt buttonis on 
the gemmyt treis Ourspredand leyvis of natuns tapestreis. 

ZaOtilk. z'. 2 Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 Moan if res. 
ind. 3 sing. lyctS) , 3 luken, 5 lowke, 7-9 lowk, 
9 lcok, luke, louk. Pa. 1 . 1 Mac, 3 leec, leao, pl. 1 
lucon, 3 luken. Pa. pple. 1 loeen, 4 lokyn. [A 
Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. liican — OFris. Mika, 
MDu. Itlken, OIIG. (er-, Hz-)liuhkan (MHG. 
Mlchcn, liechen , mod.G. dial. Ziechen to pull), Goth. 
(us-)ltlkan to draw (a sword). Some regard the 
root (pre-Teut. *lcug-) as identical with that of 
Lith. hiszti , lauzyti to break, Skr. ruj to shatter.] 
1 . trans. To pull up or out. Now only dial., to 
pull up (weeds) ; to weed (com). 

a xooo Boeth. Metr. xii. 28 (Sedgefield) Swa swa londes 
ceorl Of his mcere lycS yfel weod monig. c 1205 Lay. 29072 
Seiles heo up drojen, . .luken rapes longe. Ibid 29661 Up he 
Ieec pene staf, pat water per after leop. a 1225 Leg. Rath. 
2128, Ichulle leoten luken & teon pe tittes awei of pine 
bare breosten. c 1275 XI Pains Hell 136 in O. E. Misc. 
151 Snakes heore eyen lukep. a 1400 Octavian 1274 Whan 
his swyrde was y-brokyn, A Sarasyns legge hath he lokyn, 
Therwyth he can hym were. 1483 Cath. Angl, 221/2 To 
Lowke (or weyde), z-uncare, sarcu/are. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 31 To Lcnuh‘, i.e. to weed Corn, to look out weeds. 
X825 Brockett N. C. Words, Look, louk, to weed, clear. 

1 2 . intr. To hurst out. Obs. 
c 1205 Lav. 30274 pa isalx he of Brien his teres ut luken. 
Hence I<ou*king' vbl. sb., weeding. Also Lou ker, 
one who weeds. 

X4.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 697/25 Hie mneator, lowker. 
1491-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 159 Pro le lukkyng j u * 
Spring apud Thonnokmyre. 1624 Best Farm. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 156 July 20. Reckoned with Leonard Goodale, pd 
him for his mowing, and his wife lowkingeand Uaymakinge. 
12 r. 1641 Ibid. 142 Lookers have.. 3d a day. 
fXiOulte. Obs. App. a boon companion. 
c 1386 Chaucer Cook's T. 51 Tber is no theef with-onte 
a lowke, That helpeth hym to wasten and to sowke Of that 
he brybe can or borwe may. [x88o C. H. Poole Gloss. 
Stafford 15 Lowk, a sharp fellow.] 

Loular, -ard, louller : see Loui.akd,Lolleb 1 . 
Loun, obs. pa. pple. of Lie w. 2 ; var. of Lows Ac. 
founder (Iw’ndar), sb. Sc. [? Onomatopoeic.] 
A heavy, swingeing blow. 

X723 Ramsay Monk 4 Milled s Wife 263 Wha lent him on 
the neck a lounderThat gart him o’er the threshold founder. 
x8x6 Scott Autiq. xxi, I wad likeit weel just to hae . . gien 
him a lounder wi’ my pike-staff. 1862 W. Hunter Biggar 
4 Ho. of Fleming xi x. 231 [The] unwary cur. .received such 
a lounder as sent him howling to his den. 

IiOtmcLer (lfrndoi), V. Sc. [f. Lounder j^.] 
trans. To beat, cudgel, thrash. Also, to hurl with 
violence on (something), in quot.yfg. 

1806 in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Ballads (1875) 284/1 His back 
they loundert, mell for metl. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, iv, If 
they come to lounder ilk ither, as they did last time, suldna 
I cry on you. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 330 Why is all 
this shame loundered on my head ? 

Hence Lou’uderiug vbl. sb. Loumdering ppl. 
a., (of a blow) swingeing, severe. 

X725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, To lend his loving wife a 
Ioundering lick. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii. Her daughter 
had never seen Jock Porteous . . since he had gien her a 
Ioundering wi’his cane. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxx. 437, 
I should rather relish a Ioundering whack. 

+ Lou ttderer. Obs. [a. Du. lunderaar (in 
Kilian lunderer ), f. lundiren to idle.] A skulker. 

C1425 Wyntoun Ckron. n. viii. 740 Thai mycht .. That 
lordschipe xyyn in herytage. For to leve it fayntly, And lyve 
as lowndreris cayttevely. ? c 1530 Test. W. Thorpe in Foxe 
A. 4 M. (1583) I. 543/1 Lousengersandlounderers are wrong- 
fully made and named HeremUes. 
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LOTJNE. 

f Loxme, v. Obs. [Echoic ; cf. loaning s. v. | 
Loon -,J intr. To utter the cry of the crane. 

c 1325 Gloss. IV. do Bibbysw. in Wright Voc. 152/3 Le 
bouf mugist tlowes), la grwe (.crane) growle (lounetj. 

Louage (luunda), sb. [f. Lounge v.] 

1 . An act, spell, or course of lounging ; a leisurely 
walk, a saunter, stroll; also, a lounging gait or 
manner of reclining. 

1806 Surr Winter in Land. II. 177 The gentlemen had 
arranged a morning lounge at Tattersall’s. 1824!'. Hook 
Say. 4- Doings 1 . 18 The disembarrassed lounge on her own 
ottoman. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. < 1850) 435 , 1 am off 
to have a lounge with him. 1837 Lytton Maitravers it. i. I. 
166 What else have we to do with our mornings, we women ? 
..Our life is a lounge from the cradle to the grave, i860 
Thackeray Roundabt. P. viii. Wks. 1869 XX.. 85 ‘ The 
Prince’s lounge ’ was a peculiar manner of walking which 
the young bucks imitated. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxx. 
405 When we went out for a lounge after luncheon. 1885 
D. C. Murray Danger. Cats-paw 18 Esden had slackened 
his pace to a mere lounge. 

D. A pastime. Also slang (Eton and Cam- 
bridge), £ a treat, a chief meal ’ (Farmer). 

*788 Trifler No. si, 276 If. .you have invented a new 
lounge, communicate it in your next. 1844 Disraeli 
Cotiingsby 1. vi. I. 69, I don’t care for dinner. Breakfast is 
my lounge. 

2 . A place for lounging; a gathering of loungers. 

1775 Sheridan Rivals 1. i, But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind 

of a place is this Bath?. .Aha .. ’tis a good lounge. 1798 
Jane Austen N or t hang. Abb. (1833) I. v. 20 Every search 
for him was unsuccessful, in morning lounges, or evening 
assemblies. 1798 Monthly Mag.. VI. 171 If a man were 
asked to take a walk into the High-street in a morning — 

* He voted it a bad lounge ’. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray 
Ram. IV. 135 Her house . . was voted to be the most delight- 
ful iounge in London, a 1865 Grevili-e Mem. 11. (1885) II. 
170 This is a great lounge, attended by all the people. of 
the town. 1881 J. T. Slugg Remit. Manch. xxvi. 306 The 
lounge or drawing-room, .was extremely elegant. 

3. A kind of sofa or easy chair on which one can 
lie at full length. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxvi. 240 The graceful 
bamboo lounges were amply supplied with cushions. 1895 
Mrs. B. M. Croker Village Tales { 18961 46 The patient was 
promoted into a cane lounge in the sitting-room. 

4 . attrib, (‘ suitable for lounging’) , as lounge-book , 
-chair, - coat , - hour , -suit ; cf. Lounging vbl. sb, b. 

1800 Coleridge in Sir H. Davy's Rem . (1858) 82, I am 
compelled . . to give a volume of letters from Germany, which 
will be a decent "lounge book, and not an atom more. 1903 
Westm. Gaz. 25 Jan. 2/1 A sort of shudder sweeps over the 
limp forms in the "lounge-chairs. 1898 ibid. 22 Sept. 8/2 
Frock coats, and tail coats, and "lounge coats, and top 
coats. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 31 1 A Boxing Match 
took place in Conduit-Street during the 11 lounge hours. 190* 
Westm. Gaz. 25 Nov. 5/2 A navy blue serge ’’lounge suit. 
Lounge (laundg), v. Also 7 loandge, 8 Sc. 
lunge; and. in derivatives 7 lundge, 8 lownga. 
[Of obscure origin ; perh. suggested by Lungis.] 

1 . intr. To move indolently, resting between- 
whiles, or leaning on something for support. Also 
with about, away, in, out, up. (In the early instances 
perh. rather : To skulk, to slouch.) 

1508. Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 174 Ay loungand, lyk 
ane loikman on ane ledder. 1639 J. Clarke Parcemiologia 
259 He loundge’s as a dog that had lost his tayle. 1755 
Ramsay To Jas, Clerk 3 Works 1877 II. 307 Whase owsen 
lunges o’er a plain Of wide extent, 1757 Smollett Reprisal 
1. i, While I go down to the cabin, .you may lounge about 
and endeavour to over-hear their conversation, 1838 Lytton 
Alice 131 Vargrave lounged into the billiard-room. 186a 
Mrs. H. Wood Channings xvii, Roland lounged in, not 
more presentable than the rest. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid, 
in Georgia 26 Filthy negroes, who lounge in and out. 1874 
Deutsch Rem. 176 Egyptian officials, lounging about armed 
with weighty sticks, 1900 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 260/2 He 
would lounge up and say— ‘ Now come really 

2 . To recline lazily, to loll. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 42 Eart lunging, eart 
squatting upon thy tether Eend. 1778 Ibid., Gloss., Loung- 
ing ax Lundging, leaning on any Thing, such as a Gate or 
a Stile, like a lazy Creature that hath nothing else to do. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 246 The complaint 
..shows itself by, .an unwonted desire to lounge and loll 
about. 1827 Lytton Pelhani I. xii. 39 You must not 
lounge on your chair. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop, ii, The 
other stood lounging with his foot upon a chair. 1850 
Maurice Mor. 4- Met. Philos, (ed. a) 162 Lounging upon 
their couches. 1859 C. C. Barker Associat, Pnnc. iii. 63 
'Squires, .lounging on the rushes before the great hall fire. 

3 . To pass time indolently or without definite 
occupation ; to idle. 

1671 . Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl., Lounge, cunctari, 
movari, cessare, vide Lungis, 1755 Johnson, Lounge, to 
idle ; to live lazily. 1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, v. (Bohn 
1848) 107 It would beat least some amusement .. to lounge 
over wnat the other artists had done. *856 Ld. Cockburn 
Mem. (1874) viL 393 Scott .. breakfasted and lounged from 
nine to eleven, 

4 . trans. To pass (time, etc.) away (rarely out) 
with lounging ; also, f to lounge in (a place) (obs.). 

1776 Die. Richmond in Burke's Carr. (1844) II. 113, 
I suppose you lounge away whole months whistling for 
want of thought. 2820 Splendid Follies 1 . 129 , 1 never go to 
the play for any entertainment, except kicking up a row and 
lounging the lobbies. 1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park (1851) 
67 They all returned to the house together, there to lounge 
away the time as they could with chit-chat, 1871 Burr 
Ad F.idetn (ed. 2) iii. 39 The able-bodied and able-minded 
person who lounges out his youth and lounges out his 
manhood. *879 Froude Csesar 104 He then returned to 
Rome to lounge away the remainder of his days in volup- 
tuous magnificence. 
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Lounge, variant of Lunge; obs. form of Lung. ’ 
Lounger ilau-ndgsi). [f. Lounge v. +■ -er h] j 
One who lounges, an idler, a do-nothing. 

1508 Dunbar Fly ting to. Kennedie 121 Lene larbar, 
loungeour, baith iowsy in lisk and lon^e. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis viil Pro!. 122 Quhat bem be thou in ued..Lurk- 
and like a longeour? 1711 Steele Sped. No. 54 1*6, 

I shall enquire into such about this Town as have arrived 
at the Dignity of being Lowngers by the Force of natural 
Parts. 1750 Stziaent I. 21 Idle people called Lowngers, 
whose whole business it is to fly from the painful task of 
thinking. 1803 Mar. Edgeworth Manufacturers ii. (1832) 
106 Our hero was ridiculed most unmercifully by all the 
Bond-street loungers. 186a Merivale Rom. Emp, (1865) 
VI. xl viii. 66 The loungers of the baths and porticoes sallied 
forth from their cool retreats. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI, 

7 He went to Europe as a student, not as a lounger. 

Lounging iluu-ndgiij), vbl. sb. [f. Lounge v. 

+ -ing l.j The action of Lounge v. 

1793 Ld. N. Spencer in Ld. A uckland’s Carr. (1862) III. 
121 Two or three hour's lounging in a place called a club. 
1823 Byron Juan xi. Ixvi, His afternoons he pass'd in visits, 
luncheons, Lounging, and boxing. 1901 Earn. Rev. Apr. 
439 Seldom or never is the pulpit used . . to denounce idle- 
ness, iounging or laziness. 

b. attrib., as lounging- book, -chair, -hall, -jacket, 
-place. 

1790 H. Walpole in Walpoliana clxxiv. 79 A cata- 
logue raisonnee of such [novels] might be itself a good 
"lounging book. 1823 Gentl. Mag, XCV. 1. 159 We 
assure our readers that the compilation is . . an excellent 
lounging-book. 1841 R. P. Ward De Clifford HI. viii. 
123 See these superb sofas, carpets, tables, and "lounging* 
chairs. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxv. 217 [He] 
was sitting in a Sounging-chair and smoking a cigar. 1783 
Lounger No. 8 r 2 If you will make Dun’s rooms a "Loung- 
ing Hall instead of a ChapeL 1861 Hughes Tom Brown 
at O.x f. xxxiii. (1889) 319 The owner of the mansion was 
seated at table in a ‘lounging jacket. 1837 Hawthorne 
Twice Told T. (1851) II. xii, 183 Peter had long absented 
himself from his former "lounging-places. 

Lounging (kurnd^ii) i, ppl. a, [f. Lounge v. 

+ -ing-.J a. That lounges, b. Characterized 
by, occupied in, or adapted for lounging. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 35 The foul stalking lundg- 
ing body of that Og of Bashan. 1789 Charlotte Smith 
Eihelinde I, 108 There is not any of his.. lounging, tonish 
friends of his half so well looking. 1807 Knox & J ebb Corr. 

I. 326'I'here is. .much of what is ‘fiat, stale, and unprofit- 
able' in a lounging life. 1825 J. Neal Pro. Jonathan I. 
16 He. .walked with a sort of lounging stoop. *852 Maynb 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxviii. 289 The horses stand in lounging 
attitudes, asleep. 1857 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (.1879) 

II. 210 The library is. .lounging and luxurious. 

Loungingly (la u-ndgigli) , adv. [f. Lounging 
ppl. a. + -ly 2 .J In a lounging attitude or manner. 

1799 Spirit Pith. Jrnls. (1805) III. 126 Throw yourself 
loungingly into a chair at Owen’s, cut up a pine [etc.]. 1855 
Chamb. Jml. III. 49 He comes straight on, rather loung- 
ingly. 1882 Macnt. Mag. XLVI. 326/2 Romeo can half sit 
loungingly aga’nst the fountain. 

Loungoute, var. Lungoute Sc. Obs., locust. 
Lonnie : see Lunyie. 

Loup (laup), sb. 1 Sc. [a. ON. hlpup— L eap sb. 1 ] 
= Leap sb. 1 Lover's loup : cf. Loveb 1 4. 

J375 Barbour Bruce vi. 638 Till thame that faucht vith 
his man A lowp richt lychtly maid he than. 2725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph. t. i. Yonder’s a craig, since ye have tint all 
hope, Gae till ’t your ways, and take the lover’s lowp. 2822 
Galt Ann. Parish viii. 85 The horses gave a sudden loup, 
and couped the coach. 2900 Speaker 19 May 190/x Two 
sheep dogs raced forward with long loups. 

t Loup, sbP Sc. Obs. [a. ON. lpup-r = Leap 
sb 2 ] A weel or fishing basket; = Leap sb .' 2 2. 

1581 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (18x4) III. 218/2 Halding ofcruuts, 
lynis or loupis w*in fresche watteris. 

II Loup (IS), sb.'i [a. F. loup, lit. ‘wolf* :—L. 
lup-um. Cf. Loo sb. 2 ] A light mask or half- 
mask of silk or velvet worn by females. 

1834 James J. Marston Hall xxii, The black velvet mask, 
called a loup, which was then very generally used by women 
in the higher classes, under the pretext of defending their 
complexions. 2876 Ouida Winter City x. 327 Their white 
teeth shone under the lace of their loups. 

Loup (laup), v. Sc. Also 4-9 lowp(e, 6 loupe, 
(8 loop), [a. ON. hlpupa : see Leap v.] intr, and 
trans. — Leap v. in various senses. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xui. 652 And it [wheel of fortune], 
that wondtrlawch werere, Mon lowp on loft in the contrere. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. ( John Baptist) 506 pe wikit 
wife gert hir dochtir ga..& spring & loupe befor (wum al. 
2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) III. 413 Sum he gart loupe 
and dronn into the deip. 2567 Gude 4 Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 
222 Quhen that I heir hir name exprest. My hart for Ioy 
dots loup thairfor. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. [S. T. S.) 1 . 197 The bischope quha was than loupand 
on hors, a 1584 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slae 463 Luik 
quhair to licht before thou loup, 1693 Scot. Presbyt. Eloq. 
(1738! 138 That like new-spean’d Fillies they may loop over 
the Fold-dikes of Grace.. 2788 Burns Ep. to H. Parker 30 
O, had I power like inclination, I’d . . loup the ecliptic like 
a ban 28*6 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 175 The 
trouts are loupin in the water. 2871 C. Gibbon Lack of 
Gold vii, With, .your purse full you’ll get dozens of them 
ready to loup at you. 2804 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 46 
Gin I haena the strength o'airm to gar ye lowp mysei’, 
b. Comb.: loup-the-dike a., giddy, flighty. 

2823 Galt Entail II. 276 She jealouses that your affec- 
tions are set on a loupthe-dyke Jenny Cameron like Nell 
FrizeL 2824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xxiii, I have my finger 
and my thumb on this loup-the-dyke loon. 

Loup, obs. form of Loop. 

II Loup cervier ( 1 m Sgrvy<f). [F. loup cervier, 
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ad. L. lupus cervarius (Pliny) the lynx ( lupus 
wolf, cervarius that hunts stags, f. cervus stag).] 
The Canada lynx ( Lynx Canadensis), a species 
of wild cat with a short tail. 

2725 Coats Did. Heraldry, Lovp-cervier is a very large 
Sort of Wolf. 2744 A. Dobbs Hudson's Bay 41 The Loup 
Cervier, or Lynx, is of the Cat Kind. 

Loupe, Louped : obs. forms of Loop, Looped. 
+ Loupe garth. Obs. [Cf. MSw. lope gatulop 
(Soderwall) to run the gantlope.] = Gantlope. 

2637 R. Monro Exped. 1. 45 Other slight punishments .. 
as the Loupegartlie, when a Souldier is stripped naked 
above the waste, and is made to runne a furlong betwixt 
two hundred Souldiers, .. where his Camerades whip him 
with .-mall rods. 

t Lou per. Obs. Some kind of artificial fly. 

2496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 34 The blacke louper, the 
body of blacke wuil & lappyd abowte wyth the herle of j>e 
pecok tayle. 

II Loup-garou (lwgar«). Also *j lou-garou. 
[F. loup-garou, £ loup wolf + garou, OF. garoul, 

а. OHG. *werawolf Wekwolf.J = Werwolf. 
2579-80 North Plutarch, Alcib. { 1595) 218 Timon sur- 

named Misanthropus (as who would say Loup-garou [so F r. 
in Amyot (1565) 1 . 136] or the manhaterj.. 2648 C. Walker 
Hist. Independ. 1. 130 Dead mens Graves are not secure 
from these Lycan thropi, these Lou-garous. 1847 Longf. Ev, 
1. iii. 13 He told them tales of the Loup-garou in the forest. 

Loupiug (lciu-piq), vbl. sb. [f. Loup v. + -ing l.j 
The action of Loup v. 

c 1440 Promp . Paru. 316/1 Lowpynge or skyppynge, 
saltus. a 1584 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slae 279 Ay houp- 
ing, throu louping, To win to liberty. 2824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet let. lx, Louping and laughing . . would soon make 
the powder flee out of his wig. 

b. Comb.: louping ague, £ a disease resembling 
St. Vitus’s dance ’ (Jam.) ; louping ill, ‘ a disease 
of sheep, which causes them to spring up and down 
when moving forward ’(Jam.); louping-on stone, 
a mounting-block. 

2792 Statist. Acc. Scot, Forfarsk. II. 496 A singular kind 
of distemper, called the "louping ague, has sometimes made 
its appearance in this parish. 1826 Scott Bl. Dwarf x, 
The louping-ill's been sairer amang his sheep than ony 
season before. 290a Dundee Advertiser 32 May, Professor 
H amilton . . has . . discovered the bacil li of lou pin’-ill in sheep. 
1728 in A. Laing Lindores Abbey (1876) xxvi. 400 A petition 
given in by George Grant.. To ye baillies and Council!., 
for ye liberty of building a "louping on ston at the south 
side of the house in Newburgh he possesses. 1824 Scott 
Wav. xxix, He had.. by the assistance of a ‘louping-on- 
stane ’,. .elevated his person to the back of. .a broken-down 
blood-horse. 1902 C. G. Harper Holyhead Road 1 . 263 Mile- 
stones., resembling ‘louping on 'stones or ‘upping blocks’. 

Lour, lower (lauej, lamai), sb. 1 For forms 
see the vb. [f. Lous ©,] 

1 . A gloomy or sullen look ; a frown, scowl. 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1952 Whi makest thou swich scher 
and foul lour? 1530 Palsgr. 241/1 Loure an yvell loke. 
2578 T. Procter Gorg. Gallery L iij, What are your sweet 
smiles, quite tumd into lowres? 2598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. 
Wks. (2748) 83 In one smile or lowre of thy sweet eye Con- 
sists my life. 2704 Steele Lying Lover 1. i. 2 Han't I a 
down bookish Lour ? a wise Sadness. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xviii, A sudden, though transient lour of the eye, shewed a 
hasty, haughty, and vindictive temper. 

2 . Of the sky, weather, etc. : Gloominess, threat- 
ening appearance; an instance of this. 

1596 B. Griffin Fidessa (2876) 35, I am no leauing of al- 
withering age, I haue notsuffred many winter lowres. 1686 
Goad Ce/est, Bodies il iv. 214 [It] is apt to Heat, and some- 
times., to Dryth ; but more frequently to Lowr, Bluster, 
Rain. 1808 Scott Mamt. v. Introd., For thy dark cloud, 
with umber’d lower, That hung o’er cliff, and lake, and tower. 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. ii. 209 Alike unto that 
fearless flower, .The sunlight’s smile — the tempest’s lower. 

Lour, lower (lausj, lau’si), sb. 2 slang. Also 

б, 9 lowre, 9 loaver. Money. 

2567 Harman Caveat 85 Hast thou any lowre in thy bonge ? 
2622 Fletcher Beggars Bush 11. i, Except you do provide 
me hum enough, and Lour to bouze with 1 1670 Cotton 
Scoffer Scofft (1675) 184 But e’re this life Tie longer lead 
I’le stroll for Lower, or begg my bread. 1834 W. H. Ains- 
worth Rookwoad v. i. (1878) 341, I knows I owes you my 
life, and I thank you for it. Take back the lowre. 1851 
Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 424 They don’t mind tipping the 
loaver (money). 2889 Clarkson & Richardson Police 321 
Bad money (coin), gammy l&mer. 

Lour, lower (kraai, latrai), v. Forms : 3-6 
loure, 3-4 lure, 5-8 lowr(e, (6 loour, 7lowere), 
6- lour, lower. [ME. loure-n, perh. repr. an OE. 
*liiria?i ; other Teut. langs. have forms app. corre- 
sponding, but they have not been traced to any 
early date. 

Cf. early mod.Du. loeren (Kilian) to frown, knit the brows ; 
to look askance; to wink; to watch stealthily, to lie in wait 
(now only, to spy, He in wait) ; late MHG. and MLG. lilren 
to lie in wait (mod.G. lauerri), Sw. lura, Da, lure to lie in 
wait, also to doze, nap (Sw., Da. lur a nap), mod.Icel. lura 
to doze, nap, lur a nap. 

The spelling lower (cf .flowed) renders the word identical 
in its written form with Lower, to bring or come down, 
and the two vbs. have often been confused: when said of 
clouds, lower (lau'e-i) to look threatening, has some affinity 
in sense with lower (ls"' 3 i) to descend, and it is not always 
possible to discover which vb. was in the mind of a writer.] 
1 . intr. Of persons, their eyes, countenances, etc. : 
To frown, scowl ; to look angry or sullen, f Also, 
to be depressed or mournful. Const, at, on, upon ; 
rarely in indirect passive. 
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LOUSE. 


C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 294/16 He..lourede with sori sem- 
tlaunt : and beos wordesout he caste, a 1300 K . Horn 286 
Heo sende hiie sonde A)>elbrus to honde, bat he come hire 
to. And also scholde horn do al in to bure, /For heo gan to 
lure, c 1350 Will. Palerne 2119 f>e latere he let ber-of, ac 
lourand he seide [etc.], c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 409 For 
had he lawghed, had he loured, He raoste haue be devoured 
Yf Adriane ne had y-be. c 1412 Hoccleve £>e Reg. Princ. 
703 Now I ammys-lokydon & loured, c 1440 Jacob's Well 92 
pou . . lowryst, & chaungyst chere, & fleest companye. 147a 
J. Paston in P. Lett. 1 1 1. 75 They that lowryd, nowe laughe 
upon me. 1368 TilnEY Disc. Mariage B viij, Can there be 
any greater disorder, than for the nusbande to be merie 
aixode, and Iowre at home ? 1580 Babington Exp. Lord's 
Prayer (1596) 75 Wee either loure or laugh to be tolde, we 
should come in. 164a Rogers Naaman 560 Love him .. 
Iowre not upon him. 1671 Milton Samson 1057 Nor from 
that right to part an hour, Smile she or Iowre. a 1701 
Sedley Poems Wks. 1723 I. 16 The Man’s unkind, the 
cheated Woman low'rs. 1750 Student I. 323 A young 
man, who lower’d very much in his countenance, and stood 
in a melancholy posture. 1816 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Plaster 1. 20 
His tone of insolence and pow’r, Made all the.passengers to 
low’r. 1C62 J. Grant Capt. Guard xx, His brows knit 
and his eyes loured. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 360 
Then Odysseus of many counsels loured on them. 1883 
A. Forbes in 19 th Cent. Oct. 722 The convict faces lowering 
over the bulwark of the barracoon. 

b. quasi-Avzwf. To express by frowning 1 . 

1746 Wesley Wks. ([872) II. at The other part [of the 
crowd] remained a little way off, and loured defiance. 

2 . t ran if and fig. Chiefly of the clouds, sky, a 
tempest, etc. : To look dark and threatening. 
Const, on, over, upon. 

[a 1430, etc. : see Lowring.] 1390 Marlowe Edw. IT, 
iv. vi. 63 O my starres ! Why do you Iowre vnkindly on 
a King? 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1, i. 3 The clouds that 
low’rd vpon our house. 1614 Earl Stirling Dooms-day 
xu. vi. (1637) 2 6r No threat'ning cloud, all charg’d with 
hailstones lowres. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1002 Skie lowr’d 
and..som sad drops Wept. 1713 Addison Cato 1. i, The 
dawn is over-cast, the morning lours. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 
11 xxxii, When the dark shades of melancholy lower. 1833 
I. Taylor S/dr. Despot, ii. 70 Let commercial perplexity 
lour over a people as it may. 1843 Barham ingot. Leg., 
Ser. 11. Btoudie Jacke, So sour Its ugly grey walls seem 
to lour. 1846 Keblk Lyra Innoc. (1873) 74 Their day, in 
gloom or tempest born, Lowers on till noon and night. 1866 
M. Arnold Thyrsis v, A shadow lour’d on the fields. 1887 
Bowen Virg. AEneid 11. 397 Where night in her darkness 
lowers. 

+ 3 . Chiefly Sc. To crouch, lurk, skulk. Obs. 

c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4528 Of paynyms lorells pat 
her by loures. c 1470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. ix. iii. in Anglia 
IX. 463 And lowrand law, thow can gar hennis de. 1501 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. lviii, On kneis I crap, and law for feir 
did Iowre. *313 — AEneisv 11. vii. 5 Alecto.-prively begouth 
awach and lotire About his spouse queyne Amatays boure. 
1571 Sadr. Poems Reform, xxix. 22 Quhen Dauid vnder be 
sekdid loure. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law- Merck. 255 Philo- 
sophers, .haue determined that the sperme, or seed of all 
things, ..doth in a secret manner Iowre within the two 
Elements of Water and Earth. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul t. 1. liii, Make their brisk sprights to lout and lowly 
lowr? 1824 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LVII. 309 The 
murderers of his nephew, whom he lour’d for. 

+ Lour, lowr, int, Oh. [? contraction for lo 
where.} = Lo or look where 1 or simply Lo ! 

[c 1205 Lay. 21171 Lou [c 1273 lo] war her biforen us he<5ene 
hundes.] <1x225 Auer. R. 152 Lour hit her: read gold & 
hwit seoluer inouh. a 1225 Leg. Hath, 2436 Lowr 1 herich 
abide pe bite of sweordes egge. 

Lour, Sc. f. liefer, compar. of Lief a. 
t Lourd, a. and sb. Obs. Also 4 lourde, 5 
lowrde, lowryd(e, 6 lowxd, loord, lurde, 7 
lowr’d. [a. F. lourd heavy.] 

A. adj. Sluggish, dull, sottish, stupid. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 149 To se so lustt on as sche Be 
coupled with so lourde a wint. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, viir, 
x 1670 Made hym bot lowryd chere. 1364 Martiall 
Treat. Cross 119 b [Images] quicken the memory which in 
many is fickle, help ignoraunce, which in some is lurde. 

? 1390 A. Hume Poems (S. T. S.) 19 The mortall, caduck, 
caruall corps (a lowrd and brukill mas). X594 Ibid. 85. x68x 
Colvil Whigs Supplic, (1751) 101 The lowr’d mistakingsof 
some men. [1790 H. Walpole Let. to Miss A. Berry 29 Nov, 
(1846) VI. 381 The lourd want of grace in Guercino.] 

B. sb. A sottish fellow, a lout. 

1379 Spenser Skeph. Cal. July 33 Syker, thous but a 
laesie loord, And rekes much of thy swinck. 1390 — ■ F. Q, 
Hi. vii. 12 A laesy loord, for nothing good to donne. 

Hence + Dourdish, f Lourdiy, Xiourdy adjs., 
in the same sense. 

1600 Hasp. Incur. Footes 41 Of dottuls and shallow-pated 
Fooles. -These Infortunate and Lourdish sort. 1674 Ray 
A. 4 E. C. Words 71 Lourdly, Sluggish. Su/F. 1721 Bailey, 
Lourdy, slothful, sluggish. Suss, 

Lourd (l«rd). Sc. [Alteration of lour, var. of 
lever Liefek, the structure of the phrase suggesting 
a pa. pple. as appropriate.] Only in I had or wad 
lourd— 1 1 had rather \ 

?X7. ; Child Morice in Child Ballads 1 1. 273, I rather 
lourd it had been my sel Than eather him or thee. 1799 
Scott Sheph. Tale, But I had lourd melle with fiends of 
hell Than with Clavers and his band, a 1802 Jamie Telfer 
xliii. in Child Ballads IV. 7, 1 wad lourd have had a wind- 
ing-sheet And helped to put it ower his head, a 1802 Broom 
of Cowdenknows xviii. ibid. IV. 199 And ere he had taken 
the lamb he did I had lourd he had taen them a’. 

Lourdain(e, -an, -ayne, variants of Lubdan. 
Lourde, obs. form of Lobd. 
t Lourderie. Obs. In 6 luerdrie. [a. F. 
lourderie, f. lourd : see Lourd.] Stupidity. 


. xSSSBraham To Rdr. in Lydg.'s Chron. Troy, The trifel- 
inge tales and barrayne luerdries of Robyn Hode [etc.]. 
Lourdin, variant of Loud an Obs. 

Loure. Oh. [a. F. loure, an old name for the 
musette or bagpipe, also a tune adapted to that in- 
strument.] ? An air suited to the bagpipe. _ 

1706 P. Siris A rt Dancing 30 Quadruple-Time is made 
use of in slow Airs, and the Tunes called Louies, 1724 
Explic. For. Words <1 Ins. 42 Loure, is the name of . a 
French Dance, or the Tune thereunto belonging, always in 
Triple Time, and the Movement, or Time, very Slow and 
Grave. 18x1 in Busby Diet. Mas. 

Loure, Lourey, obs. ff. Lower v.. Lory. 
Louring, lowering (luu»-rii), lau-ariq), vbt. 
sb. [f. Lour, Lower v . + -ing 1 .] The action of 
Lour v., frowning, scowling, .sullenness. 

a 1250 Owl <$• Night. 423 Grucching and luring him both 
rade. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 35 There was neuer 
pees betwene hem, but euer glomyng, louring, and chiding. 
1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm.Par. Rom. 34 Lette it be done 
withoute sadnes and louryng. 1581 J . Bell H addon's A nsw. 
Usor. 486 b, Neither was Queene Elizabeth ever .. afrayd 
of any her subjectes lowring or browbeating.. 1665 Brath- 
wait Comment Two Tales 179 There was no thing there [at the 
bridal] but Pouting, Louring, and Cloudy Weather, 1820. W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. 1. 180 These lourings of gloomy reflection. 

Louring, lowering (lau»Tir), iau‘3ra )),ppl.a. 
[f. Lour, Lower v. +■ -ing 2 .] 

1. Ofpersons (f occas.of animals), theirlooks, etc.: 
Frowning, scowling; angry-looking, gloomy, sullen. 

13 . . K. A lis. 525 Louryng semblaunt on hirehe made. 1340 
Ayeub. 256 The lourinde cliiere [to-JirauJj] he’wordas of the 
missiggere. X393LANGL. P.Pl. C. vt. 163 He lokejial louvyng 
and ‘ lordein ' hym calleb. 1423 Jas. I Kuigis Q. clxi, And 
quhilum In hir chiere thus a lyte Louring sche was. 1346 
Langley Pol. Verg. De Inrent. vi. vii. 123 b, A lowring loke 
& a laughyng herte. C1550 Cheke Matt. vi. (1843) 37 
When ye fast be not lowring lijk bypocrijts. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1658) 48 They call him [a bulll . . fierce, 
valiant, and louring. 1641 Milton Animadv. VVks. 1831 
III. 186 To be angry, and . . to cast a lowring smile. 1697 
Drvden Virg. Georg, tit. 87 The Mother Cow must wear a 
low’ring Look. X712 Budgell Sped. No. 425 p 5 In his 
Look a louring Roughness. 1741 Betterton Eng. Stage 
v. 66 A louring and dark Visage is the Index of Misery. 
1819 L. H unt Indicator N o. 4 (1822) I. 25 With eyes a little 
shut and lowering. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 400 
The young candidate .. was strictly interrogated by a synod 
of louring Supralapsarians. 1862 J. Grant Capt. Guard 
xiv, ‘ Foul 1 ' reiterated the Chancellor, with a louring brow 
and flashing eyes. x888 F. Hume Madame Midas u Prol., 
The other did not take the slightest notice of his friend’s 
lowering looks, 

2. transf. Of the clouds, sky, weather, etc. : 
Gloomy, dark, threatening. Sometimes Jig. of 
attendant circumstances. Occas. influenced by 
association with Lowering ppl. a. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 20 Ye schall angle as y 
seyde be for in darke lowryng wedur. . 1330 Palsgr. 317/2 
Lowring as the wether is, whan it is disposed to rayne, 
sombreux. <2x348 Hall Ckmn. Hen. VI 168 lames Butler 
. .seyng fortunes loweryng chaunce. .with a great numbre 
fled away. 1579 Twyne {title) Physicke against Fortune . . 
as well in tyme of the bryght shynyng sunne of prosperitie, 
as also of the foule lowryng stormes of aduersitie. 1393 
Shaks. Rich, II, 1. iii. 187 Nor euer write, regreete or re- 
concile This lowring tempest of your home-bred hate. 16x1 
Bible Matt. xvi. 3 The skie is red and lowring. 1669 
Pepys Diary 1 May, And mighty earnest to go, though the 
day was very lowering, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1733) II. st Our Climate is. .perpetually cloudy, 
low'ring, and uncertain. 1746-7 Hervey. Medit. 11.36 
Virtue gains Loveliness from a louring Providence. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1697 A storm, came on, preceeded by a 
lowering darkness. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 814 So light 
displays its loveliest effect In lowering skies. 1821-2 Praed 
Eve of Battle Poems (1864) II. 3 A lowering sound of 
doubt and fear Breaks sudden on the startled ear. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule L 3 The black peaks were holding con- 
verse with the louring clouds. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. 

l. iii. 474 The calm or louring aspect of foreign affairs, 

f b. Of liquor: Turbid. Obs. 

1703 Art § Myst. of Vintners 35 Sack that is lumpish or 
lowring. 

+ 3. Lurking, skulking. Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 1446 We lurkede undyr lee as Iowr- 
ande wreches 1 1375 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw. (1821) 
8, I . . Have led a low’ring life in restless pain. 1383 Leg. 
Bp. St. A ndrois 716 Nor it had bene ane hieland quow Lur- 
cane and lowring, I wat not how. 

Hence IiOu.-riii.gly, Loweringly adv., gloomily, 
sullenly, threateningly ; Low'ering'ness. 

1330 Palsgr. 241/1 Lowringnesse of the wether, som- 
brevseti. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 106 And now 
on hir, and then on him, Full lowringly did leare. 1680 
Aubrey Lives, Sir H. Blount (1898) I. xro They .. looked 
louringly on him. X834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xxiii. 
(1842) 477 The day broke very loweringly. 1872 Daily News 
12 Aug., The clouds come loweringly down to meet the mist. 

Loury, lowery (laufri, lau’sri), a. Also 7 
lowry. [f. Lour .sA 1 + -y.] Of the sky, etc. : 
Dull, gloomy, threatening. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vii. xix, And in my wretched 
Beings lowry morn Dawn’d not eternal Night. Ibid, xvu. 
xxxii, But strait their Sunshine turn'd to lowry weather, 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xiii. 67, XXI 1 m. close, H. wd 

m. often lowry, some shedding o. 1735 Dyche & Pardon 
Did., Lowry, hazy, dull dark Weather, when the Air looks 
thick.. and Rain is threatened. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. 
Star. 39 The day was lowery. 1888 Barrie Auld Licit 
Idylls xi. (1902) 84/1 Loury grew the sky, 

Loury, obs. form of Lowrie Sc, 

Lous, obs. or dial, form of Loose v. 


Louse (Ictus'), sb. PI. lice (bis). Forms: r 
lus, luus, 3 luse, 4 lous, 4-5 lowce, 4-7 
lo-ws(e, 6- louse. PI. i lys, 4-5 luys, 4-6 
lys(e,(4 lyes(e, -y^e, 5 lies(e, lise\ 6 Ae. lyiss, 
4-7 lyee, 6- lice. [A Com. Teut. fem. cons.-stem : 
OF. lus = MLG., MDu. hh (Du. has), OHG., 
MHG. lt%s (mod.G. la.us), ON. his (Da., Sw. lus).} 

1 . A parasitic insect of the genus Pediculus , 
infesting the human hair and skin and causing 
great irritation by its presence. Applied also to 
the numerous other kinds of insects parasitic on 
mammals, birds, and plants, and to the degraded 
crustaceans which infest fishes : often with qualifi- 
cation, as bird-, fish-, plant-, sea-louse. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) P. 310 Peducla, huts, c too a 
Hexam. Basil xvii. (1849) 24 Hlne byton lys. c xooo /Elfric 
Horn. II. 192 Heafylde eal heora land mid. .hundes hisum. 
a 1300 Sarmun v. in E. E. P. (18621 x Of Jn schuldres and of 
jji side |>ou niitjte hunti luse and flee. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Const. 651 )?ou forth bringes of J>i-self here Nites, lyse, and 
other vermyn sere. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 196 A tauny 
tabarde of twelue wynter age ... ful of lys crepynge. 
1387 Trevisa Higden.' (Rolls) VI. 387 Arnulphus. .[was] 
destroyed, and i-3ete with luys ri^t to be deth. 1460-70 Bk. 
Quintessence 19 Medicyn . . for to distrie lies bat ben 
engendrid of corrupt humouris. X597 Beard Theatre Gods 
Judgem. (1612) 389 In tinie it corrupted his flesh, and turned 
into lice. 1615 Latham Falconry { 1633) Words explained, 
Lice, are a small kinde of white vernune, running amongst 
the feathers of the Hawke. 1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6038 
In a Lowse I observe indeed.. a short tapering nose with 
a hole in it. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 1. 247 It has 
always been believed that the immoderate use of them |jc. 
Figs] generates Lice. 1802 BinglevA«/w.^/<^.u8i3) III. 
345 When we examine the human Louse with the microscope, 
its external deformity strikes us with disgust. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W.Africa 253 Sleep impossible— mosquitoes! lice !! 

b. In phrases and proverbs (mostly obs.), chiefly 
as a type of something worthless or contemptible, 
as not worth a louse, not to care ( three skips of) a 
louse. + To prick a louse, to be a tailor. 

1388 Greene Alcida (1617) I 2, Lest thy..Logike prooue 
not worth a lowse. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt, 
r. iii (end), Care ’ll kill a cat, vp-tailes all, and a louse for 
the hang-man. 1633 — Tale Tub ir. i, I care not, I, Sir, 
not three skips of a Lowse for you. 1630 Articles agst. 
Cosin in C.'s Corr. etc. (Surtees) I. 108 Many yeares 
before John Cosin could tell how to prick a low-e in his 
fathers shopp at Norwich. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. 30 
The very poets themselves that were wont to stand in awe 
of me, care not a louse for me now. 1699 Swift Mrs. 
Harris's Petit., ’Tis not that I value the money three skips 
of a louse. 1749 Chestp.rf. Lett. (1792) II. cxciii. 219, I.. 
don’t care a louse if I never see it again. 1785 Burns 
A ddr. to Deil xi. When the best wark-lume i’ the house . . Is 
instant made no worth a louse. 1836 Marry at Mulsh. Easy 
xii, I say, Mr. Gossett, have you got the spirit of a louse? 

2 . transf. Applied in scorn to human beings. 

1633 Cost lie Whore 1. ii. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Come awajr, 

fellow louse, thou art ever eating. 1901 R. Kipling Kim i. 
25 Why hast thou allowed this louse Lutuf to live so long? 

3. altrib. and Comb., as louse-mite \ louse-berry 
(tree), Euonymus europwus ; louse-burr, Xan- 
thium strumarium ; louse disease, Phthikiasis; 
louse-land {slang), Scotland; + louse-powder, 
powder for destroying lice ; f louse-pricking, 
tailoring, also attrib. ; f louse-seed, ?fleabane; 
louse-trap dial, and slang, a comb ; lousewort, 
+ (a) Stinking Hellebore, Belleborus fcetidus\ 
(b) any plant of the genus Pedicularu, esp. P. 
fahtstris and P. sylvalica ; {c) Yellow Rattle, 
Rhinanthus Cristagalli ; {d) Delphinium Sta- 
phisagria (Britten & Holland). 

x8 66 Treas. Bot., *Louseberry-Tree, Euonymus eurapxus. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. viii. 14 Xanthium, *Louse Burre, or 
the lesser Clote. 1879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 973 
*Louse-disease . .may last indefinitely if unchecked, a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Cresu, * Louse-laud, Scotland. 1877 
Murray List Coll. Econ, Entomol. 14 Sarcoptidae (Itch 
and * Louse Mites). 1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xxxix. 372 
This herbe is called.. in base Almaigue Luyscruyt, and 
the seede made into powder Luysepouder, that is to say, 
*Lousepowder. 1710 London's Medicinal Informer 53 His 
Father's *Louse-pricking Trade, i. e. Tayloring. 1756 Tol- 
dervy Hist. 2 Orphans I. 164 It would be well for you, 
if you'd stay at home, and mind your louse-pricking, c 1265 
Voc. t’lantsin Wr.-Wiilcker 559/6 Psiliiun, '‘lusesed. <21700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew , A Scotch * Louse-trap, a Comb. 
[See Eng. DiaL Diet.] 1578 Lyte Dodoens m. xxvi. 351 
*Louswurt . . Fuchsius counteth for a kinde of blacke 
hellebor. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccccxxi. 913 Of red 
Rattle, or Lousewoort. 1756 J. Hill Brit. Herbal 120 
Our farmers have an opinion that sheep feeding on them 
[Coxcombs] become subject to vermin, whence the English 
name lousewort. 1901 Speaker 21 Sept. 692/2 Yellow 
louse, worts. 

Louse (lauz), v . Also 5 Icrwsyn, 6 lowze, 
6 - 7 louze, lowse. [f. Louse sb.} 

1 . a, traits. To clear of lice, remove lice from 
(a person, oneself, a garment). 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 316/2 Lowsyn, pedtculo. 13x4 Bar- 
clay Cyt. <J- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) ix Efte was she 
busy, them lowsynge and kemynge. 1396 Spenser State 
Irel. Wks. (Globe) 631/2 Howe handsome it is to lye and 
sleepe, or to lowze themselves in the sunii-shine. 1596 
Lodge Wits Miserie (1879) 112 Goe wretche as thou art and 
louse thyselfe. 1663 Pepys Diary 6 June, To York House, 
where the Russia Embassador do lie : and there I Saw his 
people go up and down louseing themselves. 1793 S, Hearne 
Joum. to N. Ocean 325 He frequently set five or six of bis 
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Sterne Sent. Joum. (1775I L 65 {Remise Door) You can i 
never after . . be anything in it [the church], said Pride, but 
a lousy prebendary. 1786 Trials , etc. J. Shepperd, I might : 
pick up the lousy guinea myself and be damned ! 1893 
Stevenson Catriona 65 The lousiest, lowest, story to hand 
down to your namesakes in the future. 

Lott/tl (lout), si /. 1 Also 6 lout©, loughte, 6-7 
lowt(e. [peril, of dialectal origin, connected with 
Loot vP (cf. ON. liit-r stooping) or Lour v.-~] 

1 . An awkward ill-mannered fellow ; a bumpkin, 
clown. 

a *548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI no Callyng them, cowardes, 
dastardes, and loutes. 1565 Golding Ovids Met. (1567) 
Pref. A iij b, The wyse, the foole : the countrie cloyne : 
the lerned and the lout. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 71 
Tis no trusting to yond foolish Lowt. 1636 T. Randall 
in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 18 111 thrive the Lowt, that 
did their mirth gaine-say. 1660 R. Coke Justice Vind., 
Arts 4 Sci. 20 Will any man say, a great Lout new whipt, 
is probably like to make a good Schollar. c 1720 Prior Old 
Gentry 4 His son, and his son’s sou, Were all but ploughmen, 
clowns and louts. 182* Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 19 A more 
uncouthly lout was hardly seen. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. C.'s 
Lett. I. 317 Her particularly stupid huge lout of a son. 
*901 Longtn. Mag. Apt. 546 That lout has actually dared 
to make love to me. 

+ 2 . In occasional use : A servant. Obs. 

1567 Drant Horace's Ef>. 1. x. E j, Collected coyne is Lord 
or lowte to eche possessinge man. 1626 Spelman Gloss, s, v. 
Leudes, Anglis veteribus loute, pro seruiente et subdito. 

3 . Rugby School slang. A common fellow, * cad ’. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. v, We never wear caps here. 
Only the louts wear caps. Ibid. 1. viii, They would roar 
out instances of his. .shirking some encounter with a lout of 
half his own size. 

Lout (laut), sb . 2 dial. [Cf. Clout jAI] A blow. 

c 1650 Turke <$• Gowtn 142 in Furnivali Percy Folio I, 95 
Thou shalt see a tenisse ball that neuer knight in Arthurs 
hall is able to giue it a lout. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss, s. v., 

I fetch'd him a lout upo’ th’ side o’ tli’ head. 

t Lout, sSJ Obs. [f. Lout za 1 ] An inclination, 
bend. 

*396 Dalrymfle tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 44 Thair the 
land bowing the selfe be litle and litle, with a certane laich 
lout and bend with her bosum. 
t Lout* sbA Obs. rare— 1 . [f. Loot vA] A 
bellowing noise. 

la 1500 Chester PI. vii. 172 Yender lad.. The lowt [v.r. 
lowde (? = Lude 1 )] of this home he shall heare. 

Lout (lout), v . 1 Pa. t. and pa. pple. louted. 
hpew arch., poet, and dial. Forms: I liitan, gluten, 
(hitien), Orm. lutenn, 4 lute (lot©, louijte, 
lutte), 5-7 lout©, lowt©, (5 loutts, lowth, lowtt), 

6 lewt(e, 6, 9 Sc. loot, 4- lout. pa. t. a. strong 
I ldat, pi. luton, 3-4 lent, pi. lutexx. 0 . weak 
3 lotte, Piute, lowtede, 3-5 lut(te, luted, 
4-6 lowted, 4- louted. [Orig. a str. vb., OE. 
HU an, pa. t. Mat, pi. luton, pa. pple. loten, cor- 
responding to ON. hit a, pa. t. Igut, pi. lulu, pa. 
pple. lotenn (Sw. luta, Da. ludi), f. Teut. root 
*leut- : land- pre-Teut. *leud- \ loud--, liid-. 

The primary sense of the root is prob. that represented in 
this vb. ; it also appears in the senses 1 to lurk ’ {see Lote v.. 
Lout v?, and cf. the cognates there mentioned), ‘ to deceive ! 
(as in Goth, liut-s hypocrite, luton to deceive, OE. lot deceit, 
lytegian to defraud) and 1 to be small ' (see Little at). Out- 
side Teut., probable cognates are Lith. liudeti to mourn, 
litldnas sad, cast down, OSL luditi to deceive, ludit foolish.] 
1 . intr. To bend, bow, make obeisance; also, to 
stoop. Occas. refl . ; also with down. 

0823 Vesp. Psalter xc iv. 6 Cumae? weorSien we and fore) 
Iuten we biforan god. c 1200 Ormin 11302 f>e birr}> biforr 
bin Laferrd Goda Cneolerm meoclike & lutenn. cxzoo 
Lay. 1880 Ofte hes luten a-dun. a 1300 Cursor M. 3156 
Hailsand forwit him lute. Ibid. 11614 bai bam luted 
vnder him. 13.. E. E. A Hit- P. B. 798 Loge he loutez 
hem to Loth to ]>e grounde. 1373 Barbour Bruce v. 253 
Thar- with -all he lowtit, and his leyf has tane. 1308 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R, v. xii. (Tollem. MS.) Foure fotid 
bestis, bat hauen bedes loutynge doun to be erbewarde. 

- 1440 Gesta. Rom. xxxvi. 144 (Add. MS.) The Steward . . 
lowted downe, and thanked the Emperour of his grete 
mercy, c 1450 Merlin 98 The archebisshop lowted to the 
swerde, and sawgh letteres of golde in the stiel. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis x. ix. 84 The Troiane pryncedown lowtis hym abone. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 30 He faire the knight saluted, 
louting low, 1638 Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks. 
(1678) 403 The limber Knights . . who . . can kiss the Hand 
and_ lowt with more Grace. <21733 G. West Abuse Trav. 
(Imit. Spenser) xli. in Dodsley Coll. Poems (1753) II. 98 
Tho’ to that old mage they louted down. 1826 J. Wilson 
Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1853 I. 147 Dinna loot wl that lang 
back o yours. *891 Conan Doyle White Company iii, I 
uncovered and louted as I passed. 

b. Const, dative or till, to, unto : To bow or 
make obeisance to, reverence, f Also trans. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 223 Sanctus Martinus. .leat forS to Sasm 
men 8e hine slean mynte. c 1200 Ormin 8961 And till hemm 
babe he lutte & baeh. <11223 St. Marker. 12 Heo leat lahe 
: to hire leoue lauerd. 3340 Ayenb. 239 per com on of Jse 
princes, and leat to him. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. 
{George) 343 pat scho suld god lofe & lowte. c 1380 Wycuf 
Wks. (1880) 306 ?if a frere be a mastir .. he shal be loutid & 
worshipid. c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) m. 926 Why lowtt ge 
nat low to my lawdabyll presens? 152* World 4 Child 
(Roxb.) Bj, To me men lewte full lowe, 1306 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. ill. 5 Tbrise lowted lowly to the noble Mayd. x6xa 
Drayton Poly-olb. v. 78 All lowting lowe to him, him humbly 
they observe, 1813 Scott Rokeby iv. viii, To Rokeby, next, 
he louted low, Then stood erect. 

c. fig. To bow, stoop, submit (to). 

c 1330 R. Bkunne Chron. (1810) 283 pe ildes aboute alle 


salle loute vnto bat lond 
ga[r]te be grettest to hire prison lou3te, 


C X330 Will. Paleme 2000 He 
Elegy on 


c 1500 


Henry 45 in Percy's Relic., To whome grete astates obeyde 
and lowttede. _ 1568 C. Watson Polyb. 100 The Carthagi- 
nenses perceiving how they were not able at that present to 
cope with the Romans, louted for the time._ i8oi_Macneill 
Poems (1844) 1 18 1 He ne'er can lout I musing said, ‘ To ply 
the fieeching fawning trade '. 18*9 Keats Otho m. i. 17 
Was 't to this end I louted and became The menial of Mars ? 
2 . trans. To bow (the head) ; to let (the counte- 
nance) fall. rare. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2479 Hengist vaire him porikede 
& is betted lotte [v.r. lowtede] adoun. a 1300 Cursor M. 
16350 Iesus thoght ful mikel scam, and luted dun his cher. 

+ Lout (lout), v . 2 Obs. Forms: x l&tian, 3 
lutien, 4 lut©(n, 5 loute, lowt. [OE. ltitian 
weak vb. = OHG. llizpn (MHG. Iftzeri) f. Teut. 
root *leut~ : laut - : lut- (see Lout ».i) ; cf. OHG. 
losccn (:— *OTeut. stem *lut-$kdr) to lurk, Lusk.] 
intr. To lurk, lie hid, skulk, sneak. Used both 
in material and immaterial sense. 

c8zs Veep. Hymns xiiL 26 Du wunda lutiendra god set- 
stondes lece. c 1000 jElfric Josh. ii. 16 FaraS eow nu . . to 
muntum andlutiaS bmr bry dagas. c 1205 Lay. 2x509 Duden 
heom alle clane into ban scipen grunde & htehte heom here 
lutie [c 1275 lotie] wel. c 1230 Hali Meid. 43 Ha [re. prude] 
luteS i|;e heorte. a 1230 Owl <)• Night. 373 pe hare luteb al 
day, Ac nobeles i-seo he may, )if [etc.]. <.-1230 Long Life 
20 in O. E. Misc. 156 Ac deb luteb > n his scho. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 107 For love is of himself so derne, It luteth in a 
mannes herte. c 1470 Harding Chron. cxx. ix, Thus semeth 
well in armes a knight to dye, And not in bed to lye, loure, 
and loute, Tyll death hym kyll with paynes cruelly. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 378/2 Valeryan .. fonde this holy man 
urbane lowtyng emonge the buryellys. 
b. simply. To lie. 

<r 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 579 pey [fish] must be 
tekyn of as pey in pe dische lowt. 

Lout, vA Also 6-7 lowt(e. [? f. Lout rA 1 ] 

L trans. To treat with contumely, mock. (Cf. 
Flout v.) Also, to lout (a person) out of (some- 
thing). Obs. 

c 1330 Redford Play Wit 4 Sci. (1848) 41 So mokte, so 
lowted, so made a sot ! a. 1333 Udall Royster £>. in. iii. 
(Arb.) 44 He is louted and laughed to skorne. For the veriest 
dolte that euer was borne. 1381 J. Bell PI addon's Answ. 
Osor. 258 b, Here is no want of any thing nowe, but of some 
gyering Gnato, which may lowt this Thraso out of hys 
paynted coat. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. iii. 13, I am 
lowted by a Traitor Villaine, And cannot helpe the noble 
Cheualier. 1391 Harington Orl, Fur.^ xii. xxii, She will 
finde some sleight and pretie shift, With her accustom’d 
coynes him to lout. C1650 Eger 4 Grine 672 in Furnivali 
Percy Folio L 375 Eger . . lay and heard her lowte him like 
a knave. 

2 . intr. To act as a lout; to loll about. 

1807 W. Irving Sal/nag. No. 3 (1811) I. 59 Those sprigs of 
the ton . .Who lounge, and who lout, and who booby about, 
No knowledge within, and no manners without, 
t Lout, Obs. Also 6 lowte. [? Echoic : cf. 
Rowt, Low vbs.] intr. To low or bellow. 

1330 Palsgr. 615/2, 1 lowte as a kowe or bull dothe. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crevj, To Lout, to Low like a Cow, or 
Bellow like a Bull. 1847 in Halliwell. 
t LoU'tardly, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Lout jAI 
+ -ard + -LY 1 . ] ? Lubberly. 

1638 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xiiL 53 That loutardly 
shepheard. 

+ Lou’ter. Obs. rare. [f. Lout vJ + -ER 1 .] 
One who bows (to a person) ; a worshipper. 

<1x340 Hami'Ole Psalter xxi. 29 Whare verray looters 
loutes |>e fadere. Ibid, cxxxi. 7 Verray louters of God. 
Loutheris <= lochtris, ods. pi. of Lachter Sc. 
c 137s Sc. Tray-bk. (Horstm.) n. 2989 Loutheris frome his 
hed cane ryf. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 2990 Loutheris of 
his faire fallow liaire. 

Lou tiug, vbl. sb. Obs. exc. arch. [f. Lout vd + 
-iNo 1 .] The action of Lout &.l ; bowing, cringing. 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 7847 pare es lowtyng and rever- 
ence. C1410 Love Bomavent. Mirr. Sacr. Christ's Body 
(Gibbs MS.) If. 124 pe kyng with loutynge of hys heued . . 
dyde reuerence. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Epk. 
Prol., Promotion obtained by . . hipocritical lowting. 1683 
Chalkhill Thealma # Cl. 81 Their low lootings lift them 
a step higher./ 18x9 Keats Let. to J. Taylor 23 Aug., Is 
this worth louting or playing the hypocrite for? 

Lou’tiug, ppl. a. 1 [f. Lout vP +-ing 2 .] Bow- 
ing down, deferential. 

1602 and Pt. Return fir. Pamass. in. iv. 1389 Iustly to 
esteeme my verses lowting pitch. 1603 Florio Mmtaignc 
t. xlii. (1632) 141 If he [a king] chance to be jealous or 
capricious, will our lowting-curtzies . . bring him in tune 
againe? 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xv. (1888) 138 Our 
lowland beggars . . had a louting, flattering way with them. 

t Louting, ppl. aA Obs. [f. Lout v . 2 + 
-XNG 2 .] That louts or skulks. In quot. absol. 

ax 325 Names of Hare in Rcl. Ant. 1 . 133 He shal saien 
on oreisoun In the worshipe of the hare . . The touting, the 
westlokere. 

Loutiug (Icm-tirj), ppl. aA [f. Lout rAi + 
-ing 2.1 Acting like a lout, loafing. 

1836 W. Irving Astoria 1 . 11 A touting train of Indians, 
hanging about the establishment, eating and drinking at his 
expense. 1864 Palgrave Norm. 4- Eng. IV. 28 Ejecting 
the lazy, louting, secular canons. 

Loutish (lau-tij), a. [f. Lout sbA + -ish.] 
Characteristic of a lout, clumsy, clownish, lubberly. 

a 1333 Udall Royster D. in. i. (Arb.) 39 Rather than with 
such a loutishe dolte tt> marie. 1390 Nashk P acquit s 
Apol. i. D b, What a lazie, lowtish kind of argument is this. 
1616 R. C. Times' Whistle v. 1735 Helottes .. which wer 


strapping wives to work to louse their hairy deer-skin shifts. 
1822 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia (1839) 52/1 [They] were 
touring each other ; and it surprised us that they did not 
discontinue their work . . as we entered. 1824 Edin. Rev. 
XL. 482 Prince Potemkin . . used to louse himself at dinner. 

fig. 1396 Nashf. Saffron Walden 15, I haue here tooke 
the paines to nit and louze ouer the Doctours booke. 
b. intr. for refl. 

1370 in Levins Manip. 225/2 [printed Bouse). 1635 tr. Com. 
Hist. Franc ion 27 That little Beggers brat, .was taken not 
long since lowsing under a hedge. 1673 R. Head Canting 
Acad. 27 We beg’d together, lay together and louz’d 
together. 1727 Somerville Fable xiv. m. xxg A tailor 
despicably poor, In every hole for shelter crept, On the 
same bulk, botch’d, lous'd, and slept. 

2 . intr . To be infested with lice. Obs. rare— 1 . 
1603 Shaks. Lear in. ii. 29 The Codpiece that will house, 
before the head has any; The Head, and he shall Lowse. 
Hence XaOtrsing' vbl. sb., also attrib. Also 
X-oirser, one who louses. 

1373 R. B. Apius Virginia B x, Yea but what am I,. . 
A Louse or a louser, a Leeke or a Larke. a 1640 Massinger 
Very Woman 111. ii. (1655) Dost thou think any State Would 
.. trust thee with a secret above lousing? 1707 J. Stevens tr. 
Qnevedo's Com. Wks. (1700) 226 He went into the lousing 
Room, and turn’d a little Board that hung at the Door, on 
which was written, One is lousing. 

Louse, Sc. and north, form of Loose. 
Lousenger, Loush, var. ff. Losenger, Lush. 
Lousily (lau-zili), adv. [f. Lousy + -ly 2 .] In 
a lousy manner ; filthily, meanly, scurvily. 

x6ix L. Barry Rant Alley v. i. H 2b, For I had rather 
dye, then in a street liue poore and lowsily. 

Lousiness (latrzines). [f. Lousy + -ness.] 
The condition of being lousy ; fig. meanness, vile- 
ness. + Also as a mock-title. 

1530 in Palsgr. 241/1. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health § 273 
In greke it is named Phthiriasis. In Englyshe it is named 
lousines. 1608 Middleton Trick to Catch Qld One 1. iv, 
May it please your worshipful lousiness. 1664 Evelyn 
Sy/va xxvii. (1679' i4t Trees (especially Fruit-bearers) are 
infoted with the Measels . . to this commonly succeeds lousi- 
ness. 1682 Shadwell Medal 89 Who by reviling Patriots, 
think to be From louziness and hunger ever free. 1822 
Good Study Med. IV. 645 Species I. Malis PediculL Lousi- 
ness. 187a W. Aitken Sci. y Tract. Med. (ed. 6) I. 20 o 
Lousiness is a morbid state in which lice develop themselves 
to such an extent that a pruriginous eruption is produced. 
Lousious, obs. form of Luscious. 
Louso*logist. humorous nonce-wd. One who 
has a scientific knowledge of lice. 

1835 Syd. Smith in Lady Holland Mem. (1855) II. 367 
Mineralogists, astronomers, ornithologists, and lousologists. 

Louss(e, Loust, obs. ff. Loose, Lust. 

Lousy (leurzi), a. Also 4-8 lowsy(e, (4 lousi, 
5 lowse, -i), 6-7 lous-, lowsie, -ye, -zie, -zy, 8 
lowsey. [f. Louse sb. + -y.] 

1 . Full of lice, infested by lice. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 195 With an bode on his hed 
a lousi hatte aboue. i486 Bk. St. Albans Bv, A mede- 
cyne for an hawke that is lowse. 1323 Fitzherb. Hitsb. 
§ 1x7 There be horses that wyll be lowsy, and it cometh 
of pouertie, colde and yll kepynge. <21572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 74 Your cord and lowsie coit and sark. 
1632 Culpepper Eng. Physic. (1809) 134 Some authors 
say, the eating of them [figs] makes people lousy. 1653 
Walton Compl. Angler 130 If I catch a Trout in one 
Meadow, he shall be while and faint, and very like to be 
lowsie. 1677 Johnson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 127 The sight 
of one of these [salmon] makes a fisher leap for joy, espe- 
cially if his gills be lousy. 1607 Phil. Trans. XIX. 394, 
I call him the Lousie Beetle, because when taken, he is 
generally found to be infested with small. Vermin, like Lice, 
1707 Mortimer Husb. 253 The Sweet-bryar and Gooseberry 
that are only lousie in dry times or in very hot and dry places. 


ousie m dry times or in very hot and dry pla< 
17x0 Addison Tat Ur No, 229 rrA very ordinary Micro- 
scope shows us, that a Louse is itself a very lousy Creature, 
1890 C. Patmore Let. 23 May in B. Champneys Mem. 
(1000) II. 136 These are both large fish, hut they are habitu- 
ally what the fishermen call 1 unclean ' and ‘ lousy ' ; so they 
don't try to catch them. 1901 R. Kipling Kim i. 26 , 1 do 
not give to a lousy Tibetan. 

+ b. Characterized by the presence of lice. Lousy 
disease, evil =■ PuTHraiASis. Obs. 

1519 H0RMAN Vulg. iii. 34 Antiochus, Sylla, and Herodde 
dyed in the lowsy euyll, 1538 F.lyot Diet., Pherecydes, . . 
which dyed of the lousy sickenesse. 1379-80 _ North 
Plutarch , Sylla (1595) 520 Acastus the sonne of Pelias died 
of the lowsie euill. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 274 
The Pthiiiasis [sis\, orlou.sydisea.se, though very little known 
at present, was frequent enough among the ancients. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 138 The lousy diseases to which 
people are very subject in those countries. 

e. Lousy grass, f \ a) Stinking Hellebore, Plelle- 
borus feetidus ; {b) Spergula arvetisis (1875 in 
Britten Be Holland). 

1397 Gerarde Herbal ir. ccclxi. 827 The thirde and fourth 
[kinds of Black Hellebore] are named in the Germane toong 
LowszhraittfneX is Pedimcularis , or Lowsie grasse. x6xx 
Cotgr. s.v. EUebore. 

2 . fig. Dirty, filthy, obscene. Also as a general 
term of abuse : Mean, scurvy, sorry, vile, con- 
temptible. Now rare. 

<11386 Chaucer Friar's T. 169 A lowsy Togelour kan 
deceyue thee, 1532 More Confut. Ttndale Wks. (1557)463/2 
He loneth her with suche a lewde lowsye loue, as the lewde 
lousy louer in lechery loueth himself. 1368 Grafton Chron. 
II .613 His base birth and lowsy lynage. 1396 Ussn-e, Saffron 
Walden 34 It is no vp right conclusion to say whatsoever is 
long laboured, is lowsie and not worth a straw. 1663 Dryden 
Wild Gallant 1. i. And to discredit me before Strangers; 
for a lousie, paltry sum of Mony? *708 Brit. Apollo No. 
"Ticked Rhimes . . sting to lowsey Tunes. 
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their slaves, A sort of loutish abject-minded knaves. 1821 
Scott Kenilw. xiit, His loutish savage-looking demeanour. 
1900 F. T. Bullkn With Christ at Sea iii. 57 The big 
loutish boy who was my colleague. 

Hence Iiou’tishly adv., X.oirtislmes3. 

<21553 Udall Royster I), in. v. (Arb.) 55 He disgraced 
hym selfe, his loutishnesseis suche. 1380 IIollyband 'Brens. 
Fr. Tong , Lonrdevtent , loutishlye. 1871 Miss Mulocic 
Fair France 158 The . .smal 1 , wiry, active frame was merged 
into a larger-limbed, honest loutishness. x 883 Mrs. H. Ward 
R. Elsmere 4S9 The Arabs outside made loutishly flattering 
remarks. 

t IcGU'tlike, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Lout sbO + 
-LIKE.] — prec. 

1567 Gooding Ovid’s Met. xiv. (1593) 333 The shepherd .. 
with his lowtlike leapes Did counterfeit their minion dance. 
Louver Ofrviu). Forms : 4 luver, 4-7 lover, 
(5 lewer, lovyra, lowere, luvere, 5-6 lovery, 
-xe, 6 lofer , lour, lovour) , 6-9 loover, (7 loovar, 
loure, lower), 9 luffer, dial, luvver, 7-9 louvre, 
7- louver, [a. OF. lover , lovier , perh. an alteration 
(with euphonic v as in pouvoir Power) of *loer:-~ 
med.L. *lodarium cogn. w. the synonymous med.L. 
lodium (quot. c 1425). The ultimate etymology is 
obscure ; some have compared the mod. Icel. 
Mob pi., hearth, chimney-place. The form louvre 
arises from confusion with F. Louvre (see next).] 
1 . A domed turret like erection on the roof of 
the hall or other apartment in a mediaeval building 
with lateral openings for the passage of smoke or 
the admission of light. (Cf. Lantern 4.) 

1367-8 Durham Acc. Roils (Surtees) 3S6 In sclatario 
operand super aulam..pro luuers de novo factis. 1393 
Langl. P. FI. C. xxi. 288 Cheke we and cheyne we and 
eche chyne stoppe, pat no light leope yn at louer ne at 
loupe, c 1423 Fnc. in Wr.-\V dicker 667 ,32 Hoc lodiuvi, lowere. 
c 147a Henrvson Mor. Fab. m. (Cock Fox) xxvii, The 
cok ouer the feildis tuke his flicht, And in at the wedowis 
lewer couth he lycht. 1496 Dives <s- Paup. (W. de W.) 1. 
xliv. 85/2 Whan smoke medled with fyre cometh out of an 
house . . by the louerys, men . . wyll saye that that house shall 
go on fyre. 1344-3 in Wiliis & Clark Cambridge (t8S6) II. 
219 To a carpenter for makynge y° lover in y a hall vij». 
1573 T. Cartwright 2nd Replie agst. Whitgift 621 To 
proue a bishop ouer the ministers off a diocese.. is to set 
the fondacion vpon the louer. 1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. 
x. 42 Ne lightlied was with window, nor with louer. 1599 
Hall Sat. v. i. 119 Whose shrill saints-bell hangs on his 
louerie. 1399 Marston Sco. Villanie it. v. 197 He . . Hath 
drawn false lights from pitch-black louedes. 1601 Monday 
Death Earl Huntington L3, For all the issue both of vent 
and light, Came from a loouer at the towers toppe. 1650 
W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) *73 Fly to the windows of 
glory, mount to those louvers on high. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Maters 111 . 50 Every bath [has] a louvre or opening at top, 
to give a current to the air. 1849 Freeman Archit. 251 
note , A cloister runs round the lowest stage, crowned with 
a sort of square louvre. 1865 Kingsley Herein, iv, The 
smoke went out through a louver in the roof. 

1 2 . A similar erection serving as a dovecote. Obs. 

? 1583 MS. Bursary Acc. St. John's Coll. Oxon., Lofer. 
1583 Lupton Thotts. Notable Th, (1675) 150 Hang a great 
glass in the top of the Lovour. 1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 
il iii. 1. Vacation 872 Pigeons. .Stooping at this and that, 
that to their Louver.. they hardly can recover. . a 16 61 
Fuller Worthies, Ho rth amptonsh. 11. (16621 279 Pigeons., 
famished for want of food, as unable to fly. .out at the Lover. 

3 . A hole in a roof for the passage of smoke ; a 
chimney. Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D. D.). 

1375-6 Abingdon Abb. Acc. (1892) 30 In factura j louer 
pro cotagio juxta, vij d. 1519 Horman Fulg. 140 Moche of 
the showre felle into the louer [L. impluvium ] : but moche 
more into the barton. 

transf. 1609 Hey wood Brit. Troy vn. xii. 143 There is 
a steepe declruy way lookes downe, Which to th’ Infemall 
Kingdome Orpbeus guides, Whose loouer, vapors breathes. 

4 . Chiefly pi. An arrangement of sloping boards, 
laths or slips of glass overlapping each other, so as 
to admit air, but exclude rain. Originally, such 
a contrivance as used to close the apertures of a 
‘louver’ (sense 1). Cf. louver-board in 5. 

1353 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 376 The roofe of 
thynne boordes open in sundry places Iyke vnto louers to 
lette in the ayer. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson Chan. 
Technol. (ed. 2) I. 300 The . . louvres or shutters in the top 
are then opened, when the moist air is discharged, and a 
fresh supply admitted. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Luffer, 
a frame of laths to admit air or light ; the wooden window 
in a church steeple. 1869 E. A. Paiuces Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
13 1 Glass louvres, which can be more or less closed. 1873 
Ellacombis Bells ofCh. iv. in Ch. Bells Devon etc. 249 The 
louvres of the windows should be so constructed as to let 
out the sound of the bells. 1884 Walmisley Iron Roofs 14 
Both roofs are crowned with lanterns fitted with side louvres 
for ventilation, 
f b. transf 

1543 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 214b, He putte abrode the 
louvres of the tente [L. tentorii veld\ with a ruttocke that 
he had in his hande. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as louver-hole, - light , slate, 
•tower-, louver-roofed adj. ; + louver-bands = louver - 
strings ; louver Juffer) boards (see 4) ; so louver- 
boarding ■; f louver- strings, strings to open or 
close the louvers (see 4) ; louver-ways, -wise 
adv. (see quot.). 

1469770 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees 1859) 
73 Diversis cordulis emptis pro les *loverbandes, 12 d. 
1448-9 Abingdon Abb. Acc. (1892) 124 In ij *louerboordes 
emptis pro tenemento Henrici Baret. 1856 F. E. Paget 
Owlet Owlst. 9 Even the luffer-boards protected by netting. 
1893 Edin. Rev. Apr. 355 Fitted with 1 luffer-boards * that 


could be opened and shut like Venetian blinds. 1851 Ord. 4 
Regal. R. Engineers xix, 101 The Storekeeper. .will deter- 
mine. .the nature of the Guard, whether of Wire or *Louvre 
Boarding. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d' A If. 1. 16 
If the Don e-house hold vp,. .we shall lacks no Pigeons, as 
long as there is a *Louer-hole for the poore fooles to get in 
at. 1630 Shirley Honoria .5- Mammon 111. iv. 48 Bid him 
.. cap the Chimney, least my Lady fly Out at the Lover- 
hole. 1618 Field A mends for Laaies 1. (16.39) B4, If your 
Lady-ship be talking in the same roome with any Gentle- 
man, 1 can read on a booke, ..looke up at the Hoover light, 
beare and be deafe. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ill. 400/1 
A cornered tower or chamber, between 2 square turrets, 
all Hoover roofed. 1842 Ecclesiologist I- 10 Four-centered 
belfry windows . . filled up to the top with Houyre slaws. 
1356-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 5jS Et in ij fadoin de 
Houerstringes empt. pro novo Solario. 1833 Penny Cycl. 
XIV, n6/2Handsome*Louvre tower, c 1850A’ udim. Navig. 
(Weale) 130* Louver-wise or* louver-ways. To place battens 
On boards at a certain angle, so as to admit air but not wet. 

Hence X.ouvured ppl. a. a. Arranged like lou- 
vers. b. Provided with a louver or louvers. 

1846 Young Naut. Diet., Loovered-boards or Loovered- 
battens, boards or battens framed like Venetian blinds, used 
for admitting air into a vessel’s ports, c 1830 R udim. Navig. 
(Weale) 130 The louvered or battened parts of ships’ wells are 
fixed in this manner. 18C1 Daily News 12 Dec. 2/2 Glass 
roofing, .surmounted by..‘louvred openings’, which secure 
ventilation while they serve to keep out the hot glare of a 
summer’s day. 1891 X. Hardy 'Less (1900) 80/ 1 The iouvred 
belfry. 

II Louvre (lwvr). Obs. [Fr. ; named after the 
Louvre, the palace of the French kings at Paris.] 
Some kind of dance. 

1729 S. Jf-nyns Art Dancing 11. Whether her Steps the 
Minuet’s Mazes trace Or the slow Louvre’s more majestic 
Pace. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 111 . 135 
The Louvre., was a dance of the newest fashion. 

Louvre : see Louver. 

Lovability, loveability (lz>vabHxti). [f. 
Lovable «.l + -ity.] Lovableness. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 310 He is quite passe, as 
to loveability. 18S6 G. Allen .1 la tulle's Sake xviii, It is 
a tribute to your personal lovability. 

Lovable, loveable (lzrvab’l), a. 1 Forms: 
4-5 lui'abyll(e, 5 lufxable, luffeabille, 5, 9 love- 
able, 9 lovable, [f. Love vO + -able.] Deserv- 
ing of being loved ; amiable; attractive, pleasing. 

£•1340 Hami’OI.e Prose Tr. (1866) 2 Ihesu, desederabill es 
thi name, lufabyll and comfortabyll. £1400 Destr. Troy 
3097 Ne no lede to hir lykyng halfe so luff-able. 1483 Calk. 
Angl. 222/2 Lufabylle (MS. A. Lufl’eabille) ; amabilis. 
1370 Levins Mauifi. 3/2 Loueable, amabilis. 1611 Cotgr., 
A unable, . . loueable. 18x4 Mar. Edgeworth Patronage v, 

* She is. .very loveable — that is the exact word * I fear it 
is not English’, said Miss Hauton. 1823 Scott Fam. 
Lett, (1894) II. xix. 171 Teviotdale is a very loveable 
district. 1870 H. Smart Race for Wife ii. He had married . . 
a sweet, lovable girl. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 
585 The wide sympathy with all that is human which is so 
loveable in Chaucer and Shakspere. 1898 L Stephen Stud. 
Biogr. II. i. x The man. .who could display such reverent 
and loyal affection was certainly lovable. 

+ b. Friendly. Obs. rare— x . 

1691 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837) II. 280 That the loveable 
cantons slral be guarantees of the treaty. 

t Lovable, a - 1 Obs. Forms : 4, 6 lovabilT, 

5 lovabila, 6 -byll, 4-7 lovable, 5-6 loveable, 
[f. Love v. 2 + -able. 

Not distinguishable with certainty from the adopted form 
of the synonymous but unconnected F. lovable Lowable. 
The examples with u or v are all placed here, though it 
is possible that in some of them the letter is a vowel.] 
Praiseworthy, laudable. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 505 Wha is thi like, .aghful 
and louabil and doand wondirs. 1388 Wyclif Bible IV. 
439 {Ep. Laodiceans) And whiche been hool, and sooth, 
and chast, and right wijs, and louable, do )e. C1400 Destr. 

| Troy 7062 Hit is leliy not louable in no lede oute, Of no 
wise mon to wale, c 1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gw. Lordsh. 
53 It ys growyng of vertuz & rate of alle goodes loueables 

6 worschipfull. 1496 Extracts Abcrd, Reg. (1844) I. 59 
For vphaklin of the auld louable consuetud. .and plesour of 
this burgh. 1301 Ibid. 70 Conforming to the aide lovabile 
rite. *313 Douglas sEneis x. v. 169 The worthy actis of 
Jour eldaris bygane, Thar lovabyll fame, and ^our awyn 
renowne. 1579 in Home MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., 1902) 
50 Lett it rest, quhill the lovable custuin be verifiit be the 
maist skilfull Borderers of baith the realmes. 1609 in E. 
Burt's Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) II. 242 The louable Acts of 
Parliament of this realme. 

Lo vableness, lo veableness. [f. Lovable 
al + -ness.] The quality of being lovable. 

1843 C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) II, ix. 290 Beauty 
she had.. a loveableness (to coin a word) of mien upon the 
stage almost irresistible. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Hagga’-d's 
Dan. III. 9 The soft lovableness of her disposition. 1894 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XLIV. 359 His thoughtfulness and 
wisdom and lovableness. 

Lovably, loveably (krvabli), adv. [f. Lov- 
able a 1 + -ly^.] In a lovable manner. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 237 How loveably vivid 
seems the victim to look at us! 1863 Gf.o. Eliot Romola 
xvii, Her radiant beauty, made so lovably mortal by her 
soft hazel eyes. 

t Lovably, adv. Obs , [f. Lovable a 2 + -lt 2 .] 
In a laudable manner. 

Z456 Sir G. Hayes Law Arms (S. T. S.) 217 Thai that 
had ever wele and lovably governyt. 

Lovage 1 (l®'ved3). Forms: 4-7 lov(e)aeh.fe, 
6-7 leuish, liuish, 8 loveage, 5— lovage. [ME. 
loveache, an etymologizing alteration (as if love-ache 
‘love-parsley’: see Ache sb. 2 ) of OF. levesche , 


luvesche (mod.F. livlche, earlier levesse, whence Du. 
lavas ) late L. levisticum , whence It. levisiico , 
libistico , various Slavonic and Lithuanian forms, 
and (with etymologizing perversion) OE. lufestice , 
OHG. lubestecco, lubistechal (MUG. liibisteche , 
lubstickel, mod.G. liebstbckel). The late L. levisti- 
cum. is believed to be a corruption of L. ligusticum 
(app. denoting the same plant), neut. of ligustiais 
Ligurian ; this was adopted by Linnaeus as the 
name of the British genus, while he gave the name 
Levisticum to the south European genus.] a. 
The umbelliferous herb Levislicum officinale, a 
native of southern Europe, grown in old gardens, 
and used as a domestic remedy, b. A later book- 
name lor the British umbelliferous genus Ligusti- 
cum, esp. L. scoticum. c. Formerly also applied 
to Smyrnium Qlusatrum (black lovage), to 
Laserpilium Siler (bastard or Lombardy lovage), 
and to Qinanthe crocata (water lovage). 

a 1387 Sinon. Bar; hoi. (Anecd. Oxon .) j 1 A /hum levisticum, 
loveache. a 1400 Fist ill of Susan 109 (Vernon MS.) pe 
lilye, pe louuche [Ingilby louage; Cotton louge], launsyng 
wi}> ieue. £1420 briber Cocorum (1862) 18 Take a handfulle 
of herb lovache. 1348 Turner Names of Her les 48 Ligns- 
ticum . . I ha ue sene it in Italy, but no where els. It maye 
be called in englishe Lumhardy Louage. Ibid. 75 Smyrnium 
..maye be called in englishe blacke Louage. 1563 Hyll 
Art Garden. (1593) 62 Lumbardie Louage. 1373 Iusskr 
Hush. xiv. (187S) 97 Necessarie herbes to growe in the 
garden for Pliysick.. .Louage for the stone. 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. ccecvi. 892 Siler mojitanuni offtcinarum. Bastard 
Louage. x6oi Holland Pliny 11 . 30 AsforLoueacb or Liuish, 
it .. loueth alone to grow of it self among the mountains of 
Liguria. 1633 Johnson Gerarde' s Herbal (1636) 1060 The 
roots of this plant . . are da\ ly by the ignorant women in 
Cheape-side sold .. by the name of Water Louage. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. xliv. 72 A sauce composed of 
pepper, lovage, coriander, &c. 1806 A. Hunter CW wAi(ed. 3) 
147 Lovage and chives, half a handful, 
d. attrib., as lovage root , -seed. 

£1430 ME. Med. Ble. (Heinrich) 125 Loueache seed. 130a 
Arnolds Chrou. (1811) 171 Drynke noo strange ale and vse 
louach see[d] and letews. 1876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. 
Med. VI. 169 The vegetable diuretics, such as lovage root. 

+ Lovage 2 . Obs. Also louage, lowage. [perh. 
f. Love zl- + -age; perh. miswritten for louage ** 
louange. Lounge. ] Praise, honour. 

1489 Burgh Fee. Edinb. (1869) I, 38 T'hair petitioun was 
consonant to ressoun and to the lovage of God. 1500 Ibid, 
80 Desyrand for the lovage of God. .that [etc.]. 1532 State 

F. Hen. Fill , VI. 102 He shall . . attayne moche lowage 
amonges all goode Cristcn people. 1533 Berners Froissart 
I. i. 1, I. .wyll treat and recorde an liystory of great louage 
and prayse. 

Lovalto, obs. variant of Lavolta. 

Lovane nty, int. He. An exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

1824 Mactagcart Gallovid. Encycl., Loveanendiel an 
exclamation, ‘O ! strange*. x8.. in Ramsay Remin. (1861) 
Ser. 11. xo, I debar all those who use such ininced oaths as. . 
losh ! gosh ! and lovanenty 1 [ed. 18 lovanendie]. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 191 Lovenenty me 1 but she'll hae gi'en 
ye anither kind o’ a kiss than an auld wife like me. 

Love (i»v), sb. Forms: 1 lufu, (lufo), 2-4 
luve, 3 lou, 4, 6 loove, 5 louf, loof, 4-5 lof, 
lofe, 5 luf, lufue, {Sc. 4-6 luf(e, luff, 5, 8 TufFa, 
6 luif(e, 6, 8 luve, 6 luwe, luyf, luiff, lwiff, 
loif), 3- love. [OE. lufu str. fern, (also declined 
weak) = OHG. luba :—Teut. type *hitht, not found 
elsewhere, though Goth, has ( brdpru-)htbd wk. 
fem., love, and htbains (stem - aini -) str. fern., 
hope; f. the weak-grade of the Teut. root 
lattb--. hit- :—0 Aryan *leubk - : loubh-\ lubh-. 
Other derivatives of the wk.-grade are OS. Inbig 
loving, and the Com. Teut. *lubo-m, *lot>o-m Lof 
and its derivative *lotoJan Love v 2 ; also OHG. 
gilob precious. Cognates belonging to the other 
grades of the root (i) from the eu grade. Com. 
Teut. *liudo- Lief a., and its derivatives OHG. 
liobon (MHG., mod.G. lieben'), Du. lieven (obs., 
superseded by liefhebbe.n lit. ‘to have dear’), OE. 
Uofian, MDu lieven, OHG. *li.uben (MHG. lieben ) 
to be dear or agreeable, OPIG. liuben (MHG. 
lieben ) to endear, to show kindness; MDu., Du. 
liefde fem., love; OHG. liubl wk. fem., liuba str. 
fem. (MHG. liebe'), MDu. lieve fem., love ; (2) 
from the an grade, the Teut. types * laid) A, *ga- 
lauTion-, *galautjan , etc. (see Leave sb., Belief, 
Believe v). 

Outside Teut. the Aryan root is represented by L. htbet 
(libet) it is pleasing, lubido ( libido ) desire, 0S1. Ijnbil dear, 
ljuby love, ljuOlti to love, Skr. lubh to desire, ISb/ta masc. 
desire.] 

1 , That disposition or state of feeling with regard 
to a person which (arising from recognition of 
attractive qualities, from instincts of natural rela- 
tionship, or from sympathy) manifests itself in 
solicitude for the welfare of the object, and usually 
also in delight in his presence and desire for his 
approval ; warm affection, attachment. Const, of 
for , to, towards. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter cviii. 5 Settun wiS me yfel fore godum 
& laeSSu fore lufan minre. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xv. 13 
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NaefS nan man maran lufe bonne Seosys }>iet hwasylle. hislif 
for his freondum. c 1250 Gen. <J- Ex. 8 And to alle cristenei 
men beren pais and luue bi-twen. a 1300 Cursor M. 20300 
Vre leuedi wep, saint iolian alsua, Treu luue was oniang 
)>am tua. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 15s Woramen 
moste be ovtercome with fairenesse and loue, and nou^t wij> 
sternesse and drede. . £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 
What lufe he had til his sugets. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 3. 
viii. 44 He wende that al the kynges & knyghtes had come 
for grete loue and to haue done hym worship at his feste. 
1535 CoveRdale 2 Sam. i. 26 Thy loue hath bene more 
speciall vnto me, then the loue of wemen. 1588 Shaks. 
X. L. L. v. ii. 415 My loue to thee is sound sans cracke or 
flaw. 1397 Morley tntrod, Mus. Pref., Adiuring tne by the 
loue of my contrie. 16 ti Bible Dan . i. 9 God had brought 
Daniel into fauour and tender loue witii the Prince of the 
Eunuches. 1763 Cowper in Southey Life <$• Wks. (1835) 1 . 
J 55 My heart was full of love to all the congregation. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 346 The natural love which Thomas 
Kirby bore to his brother. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 279 
His dominant spirit, and his love for the white men, were 
evinced in his latest breath. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 

2 They should prove their love of him whom they had not 
seen, by love of their brothers whom they had seen. 

b. Viewed as an abstract quality or principle. 
(Sometimes personified .) 

c 1030 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 343/32 Affectu , for hylde and 
lufe. 1*1300 Cursor M. 99 0 reuth o loue and charite, Was 
neuer hir mak. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 1. 146 For trewthe telle)) 
hat loue is ti iacle of heuene. 142a tr. Secreta Secret Priv. 
Priv. 135 Humylite Engendryth lowe that destrueth envy 
and hatredyn. 1337 Seager Sch. Veriue 815 in Babees BA., 
Loue doth moue the mynde to mercie. <21628 Preston 
Breast pi. Lave (1631) 8 Love and hatred are., the great 
Lords and Masters, that divide the rest of the affections 
between them. 1811 Coleridge 7 Lett. (1856) 70 Love is a 
desiie of the whole being to be united to some thing, or 
some being, felt necessary to its completeness. 

e. In particularized use: An instance of affection. 
+ Also, an act of kindness. 

c 1000 Prayers of E zeier Bk. iv. .115 Waes a cearu symle 
lufena to leane. C1200 Moral Ode 314 in Brin, Coll. Horn., 
J>e b e bos two luues halt and wile hes wel healde. 1593 
Shaks, John iv. i. 49 What good loue may I performe for 
you? 1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 189, I met with an English 
ship . . whose loues I cannot easily forget, a 1853 Robert- 
son Led. i. (1858) 25 The same feelings and anxieties and 
loves. 

+ d. In OE. (contrasted with lagu law) : Amic- 
able settlement, as opposed to litigation. Hence, 
in later u -e, occas. rendering L. fcedus treaty, cove- 
nant. Also, Under love and law, a phrase used 
to denote the position of being a member of a 
frankpledge. Obs. 

a xooo Laws of AEihelred in. c. 13 § x (Schmid) And bar 
Jiexjen age twegen costas lufe obb® lage and he bonne lufe 
geceose, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 99 Orel), .the mownte 
of fere and of luffe [L. mans terroris et ficderis]. Ibid. IL 
347, IV. 123. a 1300 in Arnolde Chron. (1811)90 Yf ther bee 
ony person e wythin the warde that is not vnder francpledge 
that is to saye under loue and lawe. 

e. ( Give ) my love to . ., or Love to , , : a formula 
of request that the person addressed will convey the 
expression of the speaker’s or writer’s affection to 
a third person. Also to send one’s love. 

2630 Winthrop in New Eng. (1825) I. 378 Commend me 
to all our friends. My love and blessing to your brother 
and sisters [etc.]. 1763 Cowper Let. to J. Hill 14 Aug., 
My love to all your family. 1793 — Let, to IV, Hay ley 
24 Feb. , With Mary’s kind love. 1837 Dickens Pickui. ix, 
Love to Tuppy ! 1834 W. Collins Hide $ Seekji. iv. 

(i 860 183, ‘I will write and comfort your mother this very 
afternoon — ’ ‘ Give her my love ’, interposed Zack. 

2. In religious use, applied in an eminent sense 
to the paternal benevolence and affection of God 
towards His children, to the affectionate devotion 
due to God from His creatures, and to the affection 
of one created being to another so far as it is 
prompted by the sense of their common relation- 
ship to God. (Cf. Charity i.) 

. Theologians distinguish the love of complacency, which 
implies approval of qualities in the object, and the love of 
benevolence, which is bestowed irrespective of the character 
of the object. 

C97S Rnskw. Gasp. John v. 42 Ah ic cu< 5 e iowih bmtte lufo 
tales ne habbas.ge in iow. cxzoo Brin, Coll. Horn, 141 
Ure drihten forgiaf hire hire sinnen for two binge, an is 
murhel leofle to hire sunne oiler muchel luue to him, a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. 70 jhesu, suete love the dude gredyn. 
1526 Tin dale i John v, 3 This is the love of god, that we 
kepe his commaundementes. 1S11 Bible i John iv. xfi God 
is loue, and hee that dwelleth in loue, dwelleth in God. 
1630 E. Leigh Aiwat. New Jest. 220 There is a two fold 
love in God. 1. Amor benevolentise, a love of well willing 
..2. Amor complaceniise, a love of complacency. 1794 
Coleridge Rejig, M usings 192 Lord of unsleeping Love, 
From.evarlasting Thou ! . 1876 Mozley Univ. Serin, Ii. 29 
Love in the Gospel sense is that general virtue which covers 
the motives. 

3, Strong predilection, liking or fondness for , or 
devotion to (something). Const, of, for, to (arch.), 
+ unto, f To give, bear love to ; to be devoted or 
addicted to. 

0900 tr. Baida's Hist. iv. xxvif. (Schipper) 514 Swa mycel 
lufu to godcundre lare. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 4067 And for 
luue of ois hore-pla?e Manic for-leten godes la^e. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 218 Philosophic is no more but 
loue of witte and cvnnynge. a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 
237 b, Blynde avarice and love of money. 1611 Bible 
Transl. Pref. 2 For the loue that he bare vnto peace. 1726 
Bovs. Postscript to Odyssey V. 303 Let our love to 
Antiquity be ever so great. 1773 Slits. Chapone Iviprov, 
Mind. (1774) II. 32 The love of truth, and a real desire of 


improvement. ei8xo Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 
303 Those vicious habits in which there is no love to sin. 
1877 Gladstone Glean. I. 148 The love of freedom itself is 
hardly stronger in England than the love of aristocracy. 
*887 Fowler Print, Mor. 11. i. 11 Among these primary 
desires should he specified the love of ease and the love of 
occupation. x8B8 C. Patmokf. in B. Champneys Mem. 
(1900) II. iv. 43 When I was about fifteen my love for poetry 
began to get the better of my love for science. 

4. That feeling of attachment which is based 
upon difference of sex; the affection which subsists 
between lover and sweetheart and is the normal 
basis of marriage. For love (f *** love) : by reason 
of love (often placed in opposition to pecuniary 
considerations). 

c 1000 JElfkic Gen. xxix. 20 Iacob him hirsumode }>a seofan 
Sear for Rachele and hit Jmhte him feawa daga for fane 
lufe, fe he to hire haefde. c 1230 Hali Meid. 47 For to 
drahen his luue toward hire, c 1374 Chaucer Broylus 1. 
508 Now art bow yn ];e snare That whilom laped.est at 
loues peyne. a 1400-30 A lexander 226 pe lede lawid in hire 
lofe as leme dose of gledis. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 4, 

1 hard a merle with mirry notis sing A sang of lufe. 1540 
Hyrde tr. Vives' 1 nstr. Chr. Worn, (1592) N ij, They that 
mary for love, shall lead their life in sorrow. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 750 Haile wedded Love, mysterious Law, true 
sourse Of human ofspring. 1776 Johnson in Boswell 28 Mar., 
It is commonly a weak man who marries for. love. a 1834 
Moore Irish Mel., Lord's Yng. Dream i, But there’s 
nothing half so sweet in life As love’s young dream. <21849 
Poe Annabel Lee 9 We loved with a love that was more 
than dove — 1 and my Annabel Lee. . 

b. As a motive in imaginative literature. 

1779-81 Johnson L. P., Addison The greatest weakness 
of the play is in the scenes of love . . Yet the love is so 
intimately mingled with the whole action, that [etc.]. 1839 
Macaulay Biogr., IV. Pitt (2nd par.), This piece, .is in some 
respects highly curious. There is no love. The whole plot 
is political. 

e. An instance of being in love. Also collect, pi . , 
amatory relations, love-affairs. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie hi. xxiii. (Arb.) 276 Nothing 
is so ynpleasant to a man, as to be encountred in his chiefe 
affection, and specially in his loues. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. 
ii. 3 Like a young Squire, in loves and lusty-hed His wanton 
daies that ever loosely led. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 41 Oth. 
Thinke on thy shines. Des. They are Loues I beare to you. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg : tv, 490 All the Rapes of Gods, 
and ev’ry Love, From ancient Chaos down to youthful Jove. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 103, I suppose, the Colonel was 
cross’d in his first Love. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vm. ii, 
The sweet pathos of their mutual loves. 1849 James Wood- 
man ii, The loves of Mars and Venus, 
d. Babe of love : - Love-child. 

1728-42 Pope Dune. 11. 158 Two babes of love close clinging 
to her waist. 1807 Crabbe Par. Beg. 1. (1810) 70 Recorded 
next a Babe of love I trace 1 Of many loves, the Mother's 
fresh disgrace. 

5. (With capital.) The personification of sexual 
affection; nsu. masculine, and more or less identified 
with the Eros, Amor, or Cupid of classic mytho- 
logy; formerly sometimes feminine, and capable 
of being identified with Venus. (See also 8 a.) 

13 . . in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 33 To love y putte pleyntes mo. 
<•1374 Chaucer Troyhts 1. 353 For loue bygan his fetheres 
so to Iyme. 1433 Misyn Fire of Lovett, xil 102 Weil it is 
sayd in play ‘ luf gos before & ledis be dawns *. 1366 
Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 7gb, Notwithstanding dame Love 
is so favourable unto mee. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 3S0 
Fore runne faire Loue, strewing her way with flowers. 1667 
Milton P, L. iv. 763 Here Love his golden shafts imploies, 
here lights His constant Lamp, and waves his purple wings. 
1803 Scott Last Minstr. in. ii, In peace, Love tunes the 
shepherd’s reed; In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed. 
1S68 Fitz-Gerald tr. Omar cviii. (1899) X03 Ah Love I could 
you and I with Fate conspire. 

b. with pi . A Cupid ; one of the multitude of 
nameless gods of love imagined by mythologists ; 
a figure or representation of the god of love. 

1594 Spenser Amoretti xvi, Legions of loves with little 
wings did fly, 1663 Cowley Acme J Septimius, All around 
The little Loves, that waited by, Bow’d, and bless’d the 
Augury. 1731c Swift Streplion tg Chloe Wks, . 1735 IV. 1. 
x$_o The smiling Cyprian goddess brings Her infant loves 
with purple wings. 7x793 Coleridge Autumn. Evening 
49-50 A thousand Loves around her forehead fly ; A thou- 
sand Loves sit melting in her eye. a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 63 Where’er her step in beauty moves, Around her 
fly a thousand loves. 

6. The animal instinct between the sexes, and its 
gratification. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvii. ( Vincent ins) 13 Fals erroure, 
& lufe vnclene, & warldis dout als. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 185 A 3ongelynge . . J>at hadde obleged hym self 
to the devel for )>e love of a wenche. c 1360 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) vi, 27 A leddy als, for luf, to tak Ane propir page, 
hir tyme to pass. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform . iv. 28 Hir 
licherous luife, quhilk kindlit ouer hait. x6xx Bible Prav. 
vii. x8 Come, let vs take our fill of loue vntill the morning. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 102 Six Seasons use ; but 
then release the Cow, Unfit for Love, and for the lab’ring 
Plough. 

7. Phrases (chiefly with prepositions). 

a. For the love of for the sake of, on account 
of. f Also For my (our, etc.) love - lot my (our, 
etc.) sake. 

Now only where some notion of the literal sense is implied 
(chiefly in adjurations) ; in early use often merely idiomatic, 
=L, causa, gratia. In QE. the sb. was often plural. 

rS88 K. JElfred Boetlu xxii. § 3 Ic wille [)>e oSewan] for- 
lustlice for jnnum lufurnjL. titi causa iibenter\ 971 BHckl . 
Horn, 23 Eal Jns he (irowode for ure lufan. c 1200 Vices <J- 
Virtues (1888) 7 Alle 3 e Sis isie 3 ..i bidde and warni, for 3 e 
luue of gode. .pat 3je hatien . .Ses awer3bede senne. <1 X300 


Cursor M. 14683 For)> in dedes gode ..We wil noght stan 
J;e, parfai 1 But . .for )ie luue o Jn missau. c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxix. ( Placidas ) 163 Sa hyme, for j>e luf of me, )>at 
in my nam he baptis he. 1470-83 Malory A rtkur xm. xvi, 
We shalle destroye alle the knyghtes of kyng Arthurs .. for 
the loue of syr Galahad. <11548 Hall Chron,, Hen. V 62 
Required the Englishe lordes for the love of God that the 
truce might continue. 1587 Ianes in Hakluyt Voy. (1600) 
III. 112 The Sauages came to the Island, and tore the two 
vpper strakes, and carried them away onely for the loue of 
the yron in the boords. *588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 830 
Impose some seruice on me for thy loue. x6ox — Twel. N. 

11. iii. 92 For the loue o God, peace. 17x0 Swift Jrnl. to 
Stella 8 Dec., I begged Mr. Harley, for the love of God, to 
take some care about it. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 410 A Table 
Round, That was to be, for love of God and man And noble 
deeds, the flower of all the world. 

f b. For or of all {l he) loves, upon all loves , of 
all love : a phrase of strong adjuration or entreaty. 
Similarly, for love’s sake. Obs. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bab, 1587 Sir, for alle loues, Lete me thy 
prisoneres seen, a 1425 Cursor M. 20380 (Trim) Whi wepe- 
stou wliat is J)e For alle loues [earlier texts, forfelaured, for 
felauschip,] telle now me. 1363 CoorER Bhesamrus, Amabo . . 
Of felowshippe : of all loues : I pray the : as euer thou wilte 
doe me good turne. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. n. ii. 153 Speake 
of all loues ; I sound almost with feare. x6x8 Ussher Lett. 
(1686) 64 , 1 do intreat you of all Love, to look over the first 
Edition. 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid iii. i. 31 O sweet 
Father, for Loues sake_ pittie me. _ 1624 Bp. M ountagu 
Immed. A ddr. 1 85 She . . intreateth him that was worshipped 
vpon the Altar, of all loves, mercies, and works of wonder, 
to restore her vnto her health, c 1646 in 2nd Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 87/1 [10/.] which I desire you of all love to 
pay upon sight of this my letter. 1635 J. S. Phillis of 
Scyros in. iv. 63 For loves sake, doe not press me to relate 
So long a story now. 1829 Whewell in Life 11881) 133 
Beg her of all love to establish herself in a more collegiate 
part of Cambridge. 

e. For love or money : at any price, by any 
means. (Used in negative contexts.) 

[971 Blickl. Horn. 43 Ne for feo, ne for nanes mannes lufon. 
13 , . Coer de L. 1476 Neythyr for love, neyther for eye. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. 1. iot And neuer leue hem for loue ne for 
lacchyngof syluer.] 1390 C. S. Right Relig. x8 Then should 
not men eyther for loue or money haue pardons. 1609 
Dekkf.r Guts Horne-bk, vi. 30 If you can (either for loue 
or money) prouide your selfe a lodging by the water side. 
17x2 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 7 Aug., No more ghosts now for 
love or money. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. <5- Friar i. 
(1844) 18 Any person who, for love or money, might be in- 
duced to take the letter in his charge. 1869 March Grant. 
Anglo-Saxon Pref. iv, He let me. .use. .Anglo-Saxon texts 
not elsewhere to be had for love or money. 

d. In love {with)', enamoured (of), imbued 
with love (for) : transf. very fond (of) or much 
addicted (to). 

[Cf. F. ‘ Estre en amour, said of birds that hill, tread, or 
breed ’ (Cotgr.).] 

1308 Dunbar Tua mariit wemen iqi He is for ladyis in 
luf a right lusty schadow. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s 
Husb. (1586) 5 He would talke .. of the stories of the Scrip- 
ture, so sweetely.. as I was woonderfully in loue with him. 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 140 A woman 
cannot possibly doe any thing y 4 may make her husband 
more in love with her,, then to play the good huswife. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. ii. i. 87, I was in loue with my bed. 1664 
Butler Hud. 11. i. 267 Quoth she, Y.’ have almost made m* 
in Love With that which did my pity move. 1690 Locke 
Hum, Und. iv. xvii. § 24 He that believes, without having 
any reason for believing, may be in love with his own fancies. 
1727 Gay Begg. Op. 1. x. (1729) 14 What, is the fool in love 
in earnest then? 2828 Macaulay Ess., Hallam's Const. 
Hist., Its conduct, we are told, made the excellent Falkland 
in love with the very name ofParliament. x88x L. B. Walford 
Dick Netherby xvii. 213 He was not himself in love. 1896 
A. E. Housman Shropsh. Lad xviii, Oh, when I was in love 
with you, Then I was clean and brave. 

e. Out of love (with)', the opposite of in love 
(with) ; disgusted (with). 

1381 Pettis tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) xo Hee 
seemeth either too farre in loue with himselfe, or to farre 
out of loue with others. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 210, 
I should haue scratch'd out your vnseeing eyes, To make 
my Master out of loue with thee. 1603 — Meas.for M. ill. 
i. 174, I am so out of loue with life. 1722 De Foe Relig. 
Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 4 What’s the matter, that you are so out 
of love with the world all on a sudden? 1754 Richardson 
Grandison III. xi. 83 Lord. W.’s animosity to my father 
made him out of love with his name. 

f. To fall (f be taken or caught) in love : to be- 
come enamoured ; transf. to become very fond of, 
dote upon. Const, with, j- Also, to fall, be brought 
into love's dance, 

Cf. F. tomber en amour (15th c. in Llttrd). 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xlv, So ferre I-fallyng Into lufis 
dance. 1330-1866 [see Fall v. 38 b]. c 1530 h'ickscorner 
(Manly) 204 Than in-to loves daunce we were brought. 
1368 Grafton Chron. I, 37 Locryne fell in great phancy 
and love with a faire Damosell. 1379 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 
345 Of which water who so drinketh, shall bee caught in 
Love. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. heading, He sees her 
face ; doth fall in love, And soone from her depart. 1606 
W. W[oodcockic] Hist. Jvstine xliii. 134 With the pleasant- 
nesse of which, they were so taken in loue, that [etc.]. 1887 
Rider Haggard Jess iv, John Niel was no chicken, nor 
very likely to fall in love with the first pretty face he met. 

g. To make love : to pay amorous attention ; 
with to = to court, woo. [After F, faire I amour 
or It. far Tamorei] 

1380 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 290 A Phrase now there is which 
belongeth to your Shoppe boorde, that is, to make loue. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 107 Demetrius . . Made loue to 
Nedars daughter. 1602 — Ham. v. ii. 57 Why, man, they 
did make loue to this imployment. 1603 — Macb. iii. i. 124 
Thence it is That I to your assistance doe make loue. 1603 
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— Lear v. ill. 88 If you will marry, make your loues to me, 
1663 Cowley Hymn, to Light ii, Thou golden Shower of a 
true Jove ! Who does in thee descend, and Heav'n to Earth 
make love ! 171a Addison Sped. No. 517 f 2 The Widow 
Lady whom he had made love to, 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ. (1775) I.3* (Remise Door) You have been making 
love to me all this while, a 1845 Hood Poems (1846) I. 213 
Oh there’s nothing in life like making love, i860 Sat. Res’. 
IX. 306 How often . . do we make love to the charms of 
cousins and avuncular expectations. 

+ h. In the love of-, beloved by. Ohs. rare. 

1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 417 He also departed 
this world, in the loue of all good men. 

8. In various proverbs and proverbial phrases. 

a. Proverbs. 

c 1470 Henrvson Mar. Fah. nr. xvii. in Anglia IX. 337 
The prouerbe sayis ‘ als gude luif cummis as gais ’. 1474 

Caxton Chesse in. iii, Herof men say a comyn proverbe in 
englond, that loue lasteth as longe as the money endurith. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. it. vi. 36 Loue isblinde. 1611 Cotgr. 
s.v. Amour, Loue, and the Cough cannot be hidden, a 1618 
Raleigh Rem. (1664) 35 Love needs no teaching. 

b. Labour of love : work undertaken either from 
fondness for the work itself, or from desire to 
benefit persons whom one loves. 

[An allusion to 1 Thess. i. 3, ‘ Your worke of faith and 
labour of loue ’, and Heb. vi. 10.] 

1673 Lady's Call. u. iii. § 12 Women, .founded Hospitals, 
and yet with a labor of love, as the Apostle styles it, Heb. 
vi. 10, disdain'd notsomtimes to serve in them. 1833 Kings- 
ley Hypatia ix, The humble stock phrases in which they 
talked of their labours of love. 1878 Black Goldsmith xiv. 
131 During this labour of love [the composition of the De- 
serted Piling;'], 

c. Love in a cottage-, a euphemistic expression 
for marriage with insufficient means. 

1812 Mar. Edgeworth Absentee iv, Lady Clonbrony had 
not .. the slightest notion how anybody . . could prefer, to 
a good house . . and a proper establishment, what is called 
love in a cottage. [1820 Keats Lamia it. i, Love in a hut, 
with water and a crust, Is — Love, forgive us 1 — cinders, 
ashes, dust.] 1894 II. Gardener Unojf. Patriot 239 Here’s 
more love in a cottage business for you. 

d. There's no love lost between them : an am- 
biguous phrase, which has been employed with 
two contrary implications. + («) Their affection 
is mutual. Obs. 

C 1640 R. Davenport Sum. Set. Wks. f"B ullen r8go) 327 Oh 
mysweete ! Sure there is no loue lost when yo u two meete. 
16.. Children in IPood ii. in Percy Reliq. (1765) III. 17a 
No love between these two was lost, Each was to other 
kinde. 1696 M. Henry Life P. Henry (1699) 8 Dr. Busby 
. . took a particular Kindness to him, . . and there was no 
Love lost betwixt them. 1706 Motteux Quix. 11. xxxiiL 
(1749) III. 266, 1 love him well, and there's no love lost be- 
tween us. 1749 Smollett Gil Bl. (1797) III. 233, I have 
a friendship for you .. And I can assure thee, child (said I), 
there is no love lost [F r. que tu n'aimes pas nn ingra’]. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cony, iv, As for murmurs, mother, we 
grumble a little now and then, to be sure. But there's no 
love lost between us. 1823 Lams Elia Ser. ir. Hew Year's 
Coming of Age , There was no love lo>t for that matter. 
1824 hi. Drake Noontide Leisure II. 54 Give me your hand 
..and let me tell you .. there is no love lost between us. 

lb) Now always: They have no love for each 
other. 

? 1622 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Trav. Twelve-pence Wks. 
(1630) 1. 71 They loue me not, which makes 'em quickly spend 
me. But there’s no great loue lost 'tvvixt them and mee, 
We keepe asunder and so best agree. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa U768) III. 134 He must needs say, there was no 
love lost between some of my family and him ; but he had 
not deserved of them what they had of him. 1838 Thackeray 
Virgin, xvii. I. 134 There was not a great deal of love lost 
between Will and his half-sister. 1866 Howells Venet. Life 
121 Americans do not like these people and I believe there 
is no love lost on the other side. 1889 T, A, Trollope 
IV hat I remember III. 91 Between Italian and French 
radicals there is really no love lost. 

9. A beloved person: esp. a sweetheart; chiefly 
applied to a female person, but sometimes to 
a male. (Often used as a term of endearing 
address.) 

a 1223 Leg. Hath. 1331 Heismilif &miluue. c 1369CHAUCER 
Bk. Duchesse 91 And wher my lord, _ my love, he deed? 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. iv. 49 Rose Reginoldes loue [text A 
leinmon]. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 672 Ful loude he song ‘ Com 
hider, love, to me ’. 14. . Sir Bettes 2019 (MS. M.) Beuys, 
loue dere, Ryde nat fro me in no manere ! 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur vn. xxxv. 269 He is my fyrst loue and ha shal.be 
the laste. a 1592 Marlowe Pass. Shep/t. to his Love, Liue 
with me and be my Loue. 1396 Shaks. Merck. P. iv. i. 277 
Whether Bassanio had not once a Loue. 1600 Dr. Dadypoll 
in. v. in Bullen Old Plays III. 135 Why, love? doubt you 
that? Ibid. 136 Thou art growne passing strange, my 
love, c 1606 Wither Love Sonn. iii. in Descr, Love (1638) 
C4 In Summer-time to Medley My love and I would goe. 
1767 Sir W. Jones Seven Fountains Poems (T777) 37 Told 
to their smiling loves their amorous tales. 1818 Scott ‘ Old 
Song ' in Br. Lamm, xxix, It is best to be off wi' the old 
love, Before you be on wi’ the new. a 1834 Moore Yng. 
May Moon 1 The young May moon is beaming, love, i860 
C. Patmore Faithful for everul.il. 180 And there’s another 
thing, my Love, I wish you’d show you don’t approve. 1900 
Barrie Tommy 4 Grizel xxv. 303 There are poor dogs of 
men . . who open their letters from their loves, knowing 
exactly what will be in them, 
b. transf of animals. 

1697 Dryden AEneid vm. 288 One Heifar who had heard 
her Love complain, Roar’d from the Cave. 179a Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Wks. III. 259 Her feather’d Partner . . Now for 
his loves pursues his airy way, And now with food returns. 

+ c. In reference to illicit relations : A paramour; 
said of both men and women. Obs. 

C1400 Maunoev. (1839) xiv. 154 And whan that wil have 


ony companye of man . . than thei have Loves, that usen 
hem. 146a Paston Lett. II. 98 He bydeth but a tyme that 
he myght gete a summe of money to geders . . and to gone 
ther with a love of his sojornyng as yette in Hokehold. 
1388 M. Kyffin tr. Terence's Andria 1. iii. Civb, Whether 
she be wife to Pamphilus, or but his loue, I knowe not. 
13198 Shaks. Merry IP. 111. v. 79 To serch his house for his 
wiues Loue. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 768 They 
haue one wife, many loues. 

d. gen. The object of love; the beloved (of . .). 
1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 190 The lover and the love of 

human-kind. 1734 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 28 Make 
yourself the love and admiration of the world. 1818 Byron 
Ch. Har.xy. clxx, In the dust The fair-hair’d Daughter of 
the Isles is laid, The love of millions 1 

e. A charming or delightful person or thing ; 
a 1 duck colloq. 

1814 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) II. 241 The garden is quite 
a love. 1831 Ladv Granville Let. 28 Feb., A pretty, tiny 
daughter, whom my girls think a love. 1841 S. Warren 
Ten Thous. a-year II. 75 He's a love of a man, pa, isn't he? 
1844 L. Hunt Blue-Stocking Revets i. 26 Poems 103 Such, 
doves of Petitions, and loves of sweet Pray’rs. 1864 W. H. 
Ainsworth John Law Prol. vi. (1S81) 33 Nankin has the 
tiniest teacups you ever beheld — perfect loves 1 1889 ‘ Role 
Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms xxiv. What a love of 
a chain 1 

10 . a. For love : without stakes, for nothing ; 
applied to the practice of playing a competitive 
game for the pleasure of playing. 

1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 1007 For these at Beste and 
L’Ombre [you] wooe, And play for love and money too. 
1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 296 A match of . . single-stick, 
was played . . for what is technically termed Love and a 
Beliy-fUl, 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. New Year's Eve, I play 
over again for love, as the gamesters phrase it, games for 
which I once paid so dear. 1844 Dickens Mart. Ckuss. 
xxxii, Mrs. lodgers . . proposed that . . they should play for 
' love ’. 

b. In various competitive games of skill, e.g, 
whist, football, tennis, racquets: No score, nothing; 
meaning that the party said ‘to be love ’ has scored 
no points in the game then in progress. Love all'. 
no score on either side. 

1742 Hoyle Whist i. 13 If your Adversary is 6 or 7 Love, 
and you are to lead. 1780 Genii. Mag. L. 322/2 We are not 
told how, or by what means Six love comes to mean Six to 
nothing. 1797 Eticycl. Brit. led. 3) XVIII. 380/2 As the 
games are won, so they are marked and called ; as one game 
love, two games to one, &c. 1883 Pall Mall G. 2 Mar. xo/2 
In the Rugby game Northampton beat Coventry by a try 
to love. 1898 Eticycl. Sport II. 242/1 The marker’s, .duty 
is to call the game . . from the start at * lov e all ’. . . ‘ Love , 
in the game of rackets, as in other games, signifies nothing. 

c. Applied attrib. to a game or set of games in 
which there is nothing scored on one side. 

1833 T. Hook Parson’s Dan. (1847) 57 Can’t make a hazard 
..and has lost two love games. 1878 J. Marshall Ann. 
Tennis 158 Lotte-set, a set in which one player wins six con- 
secutive games ; or, in case of an advantage-set, seven con- 
secutive games. 1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 3/2 In the two 
first days' play the whole of the heats were love victories. 

+ 11 . A game of chance in which one player 
holds up a certain number of fingers, and the other, 
wi'houtseeing, guesses theirnumber. == Mora. Obs. 

1583 PI iggins Junius' Nomenclator 297 h M icare digitis , . . 
a play vsed in Italy, . . it is called there . . the play of loue. 
1611 Cotgr., Mourre, the play of loue. 1653 Urquhaiit 
Rabelais 1. xxii. 94 There he played . . At love [orig. a la 
mourre ]. 1723 Bailey Erasm, Colloq. (1733) 205 The 

Countrymens Play of holding up our Fingers (dimicatioue 
digitorum, i. e. the Play of Love). 

12 . A variant of the game of Etjobbe. 

1886 Euchre 41 Slam, Love, or Skunk. 

+ 13 . ‘A kind of thin silk stuff’ (J.), formerly- 
used when in mourning ; a border of this. Orig. 
love-hood. Obs. (Cf. love-ribbon in 16 below.) 

1663 Boyle Exper. Colours tit. ix. (1664) 198 Such a kind 
of Transparency, as that of a Sive, a piece of Cyprus, or a 
Love-Hood. 1747 Mrs. Dei.anv Let. to Mrs. Dewes in Life 
4 - Corr. 478, I shall make no more dark things; after three 
months black silk is worn with love hood. 1731 Loud. Daily 
Advertiser 21 Dec. (N. J Q. 1st Ser. X. 206) A black velvet 
cloak with a love coarsely run round it. 1823-9 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Lady of Manor II. x. 63 He was dressed in white, 
having a sash of black love. 

14 . a. An old name for Traveller’s Jov or Virgin’s 
Bower, Clematis Vitalba ; also love-bind (see 16 b). 
b. (see quot. 1874.) 

1640 Parkinson Theal. Bat. 384 Tn English of most 
country people where it groweth [called] Honestie ; and the 
Gentlewomen call it Love, hut Gerard coyned that name of 
the Tra velours joy. 1637 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 1. 
xv. 95 Bees gather of these flowers following . . In July .. 
Love. 1874 Treat. Bol. Supph, Love , a name used in Tas- 
mania for Comes perm a voltdnie. 

15 . Obvious combinations. 

a. simple attributive, as love-adept, -adventure, 
-ballad, -bed, -desire, -discourse, -ditty, -dream, 
-elegy, -eye, -fit , -gift, -glance, -god, intrigue, 
-laughing, -light, -lore, -madness, - melancholy , 
-mourning, -note, -ode, -passion, -plot, -poem, 
+ -prate, -quarrel, -rime, - service , -shift, -speech, 
+ -spring, -talking, -tear, - thought , -toy, -trick, 
~ verse , -word etc. 

1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 738 Dreaming like a 
"love-adept. 1711 Shaftesb, Charac. (1737) 1 . 271 In relation 
to common amours and "love-adventures. 1363 Cooper 
Thesaurus s v. Amor, Contponere amores :. .To make. *foue 
balades. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill , m. vii. 72 He is not 
lulling on a lewd "Loue-Bed. 1628 Ford Lover's Mel . iv. 


iii, The Tneense of my "loue-desires are flam'd Vpon an 
Altar of more constant proofe. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. a. 

iv. 126, I know you ioy not in a *Loue-discourse. a 17x1 

Ken Christaphil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 476, I . .Who for Two 
thousand Years, or rather more. Have sung the like "Love- 
ditties o’re and o’re. 1808 Scott Marta. 1. vii, And frame 
love-ditties passing rare, a 3400 Minor Poet us fr. Vernon 
MS. 449/20 pou make in me pi "loue-dreem. 1616 -fix Holy- 
day Persists 29s Weak*Love-elegies, such as Rome’s nobles 
speak, c 1400 Destr. Troy 31-28 Lokyng on lenght with a 
’loue ee. 1382 Stanyhurst AEneis iv. (Arb.) 112 Or fro 
this hoat "looue fits I shal bee shortlye retrayted. 1679 
J. Goodman Penitent Pardoned 11. i. (1713) 150 Taken 
with an agony of mind, or a kind of love-fit. 1821 Byron 
Sardan. iii. L 401 Again the love-fit’s on him. 1643 Ruther- 
ford Tryal 4 Tri. Faith (1845) 379 Christ is God’s highest 
* love-gift. 1876 Browning Cenciaja 279 The simpleton 
must ostentatiously Display a ring, the Cardinal’s love-gift. 
1821 Keats Lamia 1. 102 The "love-glances of unlovely eyes. 
c x6oa Shaks. Sonn. cliv, The little "Loue-God lying once 
asleepe, 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid i. 662 She addresses 
the.Love-god plumed for the flight. 1684 Otway Atheist 
it, i. Wks. 1728 I. 34 Your "Love-Intreagues are not so 
closely manag'd, but that [etc.]. 13.. Caw. «$• Gr. Knt. 

1777 With *luf-la3yng [=; laughing] a lyt. 1833 Coleridge 
Song, * She is not Pair' 10, I cease not to behold The 
"love-light in her eye. 1839 Bailey Fistus (185a) 513 Her 
bright heart With lovelight glowed. 1734 H. Wah>ole 
Lett. (1846) III. 64 That living academy of "love-lore, my 
Lady Vane. 1884 Harper's Mag. Dec. 134/1 "Love-mad- 
ness is nothing new. 1S21 Burton A nat. Mel. hi, "Love 
Melancholy. 011290 Y. Eustace in in Horstm. Altengt, 
Leg. (xB8i) 2x3 Ssore i-bounden, . wi}> "loue mourninge Of 
Cn t J>at alle binge shop. 1840 Mrs. Norton Dream etc. 
203 The borrowed *love-notes of thy echoing lyra.- 1689 
Prior Ep. Fleetwood Shephard 50 Pigs might squeak "love- 
odes, dogs bark satire. 1383 T. Watson Poems To Rdr. 
(Arb.) 27 In respect of my trauaile in penning these "lone- 
passions. 1670 Dryden 2nd Pt. Conq. Granada 1. ii, I’ll 
your "love-plot quickly countermine. 1847 Tennyson Prin- 
cess tv. X02 And this A mere "love-poem. xGoo Shaks. 
A. Y. L. iv. i. 206 You haue simply misus’d our sexe in 
your "loue-prate. 1671 Milton Samson 1008 "Love-quar- 
rels oft in pleasing concord end. 1588 Shaks. L.L. L. iii. 
i. 183 Don Cupid, Regent of "Loue-rimes. 1561 T. Hoby tr. 
Castiglione's Courfyer m. (1377) N v b, With what sober 
mode they shewe fauor to who so is in their "loue seruice. 
1390 Shaks. Mats. N. ii.i. 159 Cupid .. loos’d his "loue-shaft 
smartly from his bow. <21223 Ancr. R. 204 Mid toliinde 
•wordes, offer mid "lutie speche. <11310 in Wright Lyric P. 
70 Jhesu .. Thy "love sprenges tacheth me. 1390 Shaks. 
Com. Err. ill. ii. 3 Shall Antipholus Euen in the spring of 
Loue, thy Loue-springs rot? 1599 — Hen. V, v. ii. 101 
Tearmes, Such as will, .pleade his "I.oue-suit to her gentle 
heart. 13. Gaw. <y Gr. Knt. 927, I hope bat may hym 
here Schal lerne of *luf talkyng. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
70 Of "love teres he weop a flod. 1601 Shaks. Twcl. N. 
I. i. 41 "Loue-thoughts lye rich, when canopy'd with bowres. 
a 1386 Sidney A rcadia iii. (1598) 390 These are your "loue- 
toyes, which still are spent In lawlesse games. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Col. iv. x6 Other good books must he read, .yet not 
idle pamphlets, and love-toies. X590 T. Watson Eglogue 
Death Sir !>'. IVnisingham 2 66 Let them suppose siveete 
Musicke out of vse, and wanton "loue tricks to be foolish 
toies. xfiix Cotgr., Amourettes, loue-trickes. 1826 Syd. 
Smith Wks. (1859) II. 90/2 All the various love-tricks of 
attempting to appear indifferent, a 1708 Walsh in Dryden 
A/isc, (1727) IV. 335 Petrarch . . being by much the most 
famous of all the Moderns who have written "Love-Verses. 
<21240 Ureisvn in Cott. Horn. 201 Hwi necon ich woven \>c 
wi8 swete "luue wordes. <21631 Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1843) II. 352 Manie love words she useth to Bothwell in 
this letter. 1883 Longm. Mag. Aug. 368 Why did her love- 
words echo in his ear? 

b- objective and objective genitive, as love- 
breathing, - darling , -devouring, -inspiring, -lack- 
ing etc. ; love-)- frayner ( = asker) , -monger etc. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 393 In rapture warbled from 
"love-breathing lips. 1603 Sylvester Vn Bar! as n. iii. iv. 
Captains 849 Her sweet, "love-darting Eyn. 1634 Milton 
( owns 7 53 Love-darting eyes. 1593 Shaks. Rom. if- Jut. U. 
vi. 7 Then "Loue-deuoiiring death do what he dare. <2x400 
Relig. Pieces fr. T hornton MS. (1867) 59 f>at he ne do no 
trispase agayne he re wle . .of Jus relegion, and of base "lufe 
frayners, 1797 Mrs. M. Robinson l-l als Ingham I. 277 The 
"love-inspirmg dames of luxurious Italy. X532M0RB Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 403/1 His false "loue-lacking charitie. 159a 
Shaks. Ven. $ Ad. exxv, Loue-lacking vestals, and selfe- 
louing Nuns. 1588 — L. L. L. II, i. 253 Thou art an old 
"Loue-monger. 1882 Spectator 9 Dec. 1579 His [Sterne’s] 
"lovemongering was altogether contemptible. 1392 Shaks. 
Rom. Jul. hi. ii. 5 Spred thy close Curtaine "Loue-per- 
forming night. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 306 "Love-whisp’ring 
woods, and lute-resounding waves. 

c. adverbial (chiefly instrumental) and para- 
synthetic, as love born, -ct'ossed, -deep, - dittied , 
-enthralled, -fond, -illumined, -inspired, - instructed , 
-laboured, -laden, -learned, -mad, -open, -pen- 
sive, - quick , \-shaked, - smitten , -spent, -stricken, 
-touched, wounded adjs. 

1723 Pope Odyss. x. 308 "Love-born confidence. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii ut. ii, Thy Master was "love-crossed. 
1883-94 R. Bridges Eros 4- Psyche Oct. iv. Many an old 
love-crost And doleful ditty would she gently sing. 183a 
Tennyson Eleanore 76 The languors of tliy Tove-deep eyes. 
tqzSPoetcOdyss.i. 532 "Love-dittied airs, and dance, conclude 
tne day. 1665 B rath wait Comment '/'wo Tales 23 We are 
now to. .descend to our "love-enthralled Absolon. 1823 Ros- 
coe Sismoudis Lit. Enr. (1846) II. xxxvi. 458 The melan- 
cholysoul of a "love-fond poet. 1781 E. Darwin Bot.Gard, t. 
(1791) 19 Guard from cold dews her"love-illumin'd form. 1768 
Wolcot (P. Pindar) Elegy Fleas Tenerife ix, The "love- 
inspir’d Fandango warms no more. <2 1586 Sidney Arcadia 
1.(1598)90 Then did he slacke his "loue-enstructed pace. 
1667 Milton/’. L. v. 4i_The night-warbling Bird, that now 
awake Tunes sweetest his "love-labor’ d song. 1820 Shelley 
Skylark ix. Soothing her "love-laden Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love. 1593 Spenser Epithal. 88 The 
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birds *love -1 earned song-. 1839 H ai.lam Ill's!. Lit. IV. tv. 
vi. § 5. 253 “Love-mad and yet talking in gallant conceits, 
<11586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1598) 91 His “loti e-open eye., 
that eu’n did rnarke her troden grasse. 1717 Fenton Loews 
101 Wand'ring ’'Love-pensive near his Amber Stream. 1810 
Splendid Follies III. 121 The widow .. placed herself 
opposite this “-love-proof hero. 1595 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. 
Ixxv, [She] her *love-quicke eyes, which ready be, Fastens 
on one. 1600 Shahs. A. K L. in. ii. 385 , 1 am he that is 
so *Lotie-shak’d, I pray you tel me your remedie. _ 1848 
Thackeray Fan. Fair lvii, This *love-smitten and middle- 
aged gentleman. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Willow-tree 
(1869) 1 12 The ’“love-spent youth, and love-sick maid. 1805 
Surr Winter in Loud. (i 3 o 6 ) II. x. 247 Bless me, the youth 
is “love-stricken ! 1872 A. he Vere Leg. St. Patrick , 

A rraignm, St. P. 7 Like birds that cannot stay their songs 
“Love-touched in Spring. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 113 
“Loue wounded Protheus. 

16 . Special combs. : love-affair, in early use 
pU the experiences connected with being in love ; 
now sing, (in somewhat disparaging use) an ama- 
tory episode in a person's life, an amour; f love 
amour, sexual love as distinguished from friend- 
ship; f love -badge, ?a badge indicating profes- 
sion of amorous allegiance ; love-begotten a ., 
illegitimate ; f love-bend, the ‘ fetters’ of love ; 
love-blink Sc., a look of love; f love-book, (a) 
the book of ‘the Song of Solomon’; (b) a book 
treating of love ( 'nonce-use )-, ’(love-boy, a cata- 
mite; flova-brat = Love-child; -(love-broker, 
one who acts as an agent between lovers ; so love- 
broking ; love-call, a call or note used as a 
means of amorous communication between the 
sexes; + love-cause = love-affair-, lovoeup, ’((#) a 
philtre; (I>) a loving-cup; love-dart, an organfound 
in certain snails (see quot.), the spiculum amor is-, 

+ love-deed, an action proceeding from love ; 
t love-dose, f -draught, a philtre ; t love-dread, 
the fear that proceeds from love, ‘ filial ’ fear ; 
+ love-drunk, intoxication with love ; f love-eie 
( - awe) = love-dread ; love-favour (see Favour 
si. 7) ; love-feat, an act of courtship ; + love- 
hood (see sense 13) ; f love-juice, a juice which 
dropped upon the eyes has the effect of a philtre ; 
f love-lace, the snare of love; f love-lad, a lover; 
-j* lovs-lalte = love-sport ; -(love-lass, a sweet- 
heart ; ’( love-late, amorous looks or demeanour ; 
j‘ love-libel, a love-letter or message ; J love- 
liking, sexual affection; f love-line nonce-wd., 
a love-letter ; love-match, a marriage of which 
the motive is love, not worldly advantage or con- 
venience; love-money, coins broken in two and 
divided between lovers or friends as a token of 
remembrance ; -( love- nettled a., deeply in love ; 
-(love-paper nonce-wd., a love-letter; love-pas- 
sage, an incident of amatory experience ; love-pat, 
a smart tap given out of love (cf. love-tick ) ; lova- 
pennant, ? a pennant with which a departing ship 
is decorated ; love-philtre, often redundantly = 
Philtre ; love-portion., a philtre = Love-drink ; 
f love-powder, (a) a powder administered as a 
philtre; (l) nonce-use, the explosive stuff of love; 
love-ribbon,, a narrow gauze ribbon with satin 
stripes (cf. sense r 3) ; -( love-xon, -runs, a tale or 
Song of love ; lova-seene, a scene, esp, in a story 
or play, consisting of an interview between lovers; 
love-seal, a seal with a device appropriate to 
amatory correspondence ; flove-soken(seequot.); 
love- spcrt, amorous play or dalliance; love-story, 
a story in which the main theme is the affection 
existing between lovers ; love-tale = prec. ; love- 
tap, a tap or gentle blow to indicate love ; +love- 
thing, ? a pledge of love ; f love-tick = love-tap j 
f love-tiding, a message of love; love-tight a. , 
so as to be proof against love; f love-tooth, an 
inclination lor love; + love-wine, wine served 
out to a company in a loving-cup. 

159* Shaks. Two Gent. hi. i. 254, Tie.. confer at large Of 
all that may concerne thy “Loue-affaires. 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Barset I. xxv. 217 , 1 think you are aware that you 
have got alove-affair on hand, r 1350 /(<///my/>«(Kolbing) 127 
Nowghte she covthe of *love amowre. *636 Sir J. Mennis 
& J.Smith MusarttmDelidte 35 Another ask’tme. . Whether 
1 wore a “Love-bagge^on my shoulder? 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 24 May, That he had been a “love-begotten 
babe, brought up In the workhouse. 1784 Registers of 
River, Kent ( M .V, ), Mary, daughter of Ann Allen — Love 
begotten, [baptized], c 1250 Hymn to Virgin 35 in Trin. 
Coll. How. App. 256 Ic tei in (tna “loue bende. 13. . Guy 
W arut. (A.) 324 Leuer him wer walk & wende, & dye in 
trewe loue bende. 1308 Dunbar Tun mariit icemen 228, 

1 east on him a crabbit E. . And lettisit is a “tuf-blenk. 1636 
Rutherford Ae/A (1862) !. 155 My Bridegroom’s love-blinks 
fatten my weary soul, a *225 After, R. 102 Ase mi leofmon 
(et seio to me, iSe “luue hoc, ‘osculetur me osculo oris sui \ 
*591 Shaks. 7 W Gent, t, i. 19 For I will be thy beades- 
man, Valentine. Vat. And on a loue-booke pray for my 
success®? <111656 Usshkr Ann. vt. (1658) 131 Pausanias, 
being discovered by Argilkis, bis “love-boy. ?i6.. Old 
Chap-bk. (N.), Four (love brats will be laid to thee, 1601 
Shaks. Twcl. A 7 . Tn. ii. 39 There is no “loue- Broker in the 
world, can more preuaile in mans commendation with 
woman, then report of valour, 1808 E. S. Barrett Miss-led 
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General 165 What money Mr. Greentimber disbursed on 
account of the great man's “love-broking affairs. 1824 Miss 
Mitpord Village Ser. t. 198 In less than two minutes 
Harriet heard tne “love-call sounded at Sally’s gate. 1887 
Athenxum 31 Dec. 901/3 He [Mr. Rowbotham] disagrees 
•with Darwin in finding the origin of all instrumental music 
in the love-call. 1600 Shaks. A. V. A. iv. i. 97 In all this 
time there was not anie man died in his owne person 
C videlicet ) in a “loue cause. 1361 Daus tr. Buliinger on 
Apoc. (1373) 128 Poysoning “louecuppes, and inchaunt- 
ments, were in the tyme of S. John most frequented 
throughout the Romayne Empyre. 1849 Rocic Ch. of 
Fathers IV. xL 86 The love-cup was sent about. 1877 _F. P. 
Pascoe Zoal. Classify 122 A curious organ is a pyriform 
muscular sac, containing one or two slender conical styles, 
which can be thrust out through the aperture of the sac ; 
they are found in certain snails, and with them they pierce 
each other’s skin. They are known as ‘ “love-darts '. 13.. 

Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. liv. 62 And (is I made for 
Monkynde, Mi “ioue-dedes to haue in mynde. 1709 J. 
Johnson Clergy m. Fade M. 11. 60 Pharmacy probably 
signifies here . . the compounding of philtrums or “love-doses. 
1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 85 Their “love-draughts, 
charmes, and druggs. c 1380 Wyclik Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 
316 “Love-drede is in men wi(outen siche servile drede. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well xxxviii. 243 For (e loue-dreed (at sche 
hadde to god. 1390 Gower Can/. III. it “Lovedrunke is 
the meschief Above alle othre the most chief, a 1225 Auer. 
R. 428 Li'Se wordes. .(erof kumeS (Inge best — (et is “luue- 
eie. 1597 F p - Hall Sat. 1. ii. B 3 b, Deck’t with “love- 
fauors. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 123 And euery one his 
“Loue-feat will advance Vnto his seuerall Mistresse. 1390 
— Mids. jV. in. ii. 83 Thou hast mistaken quite And 
laid the “loue iuyee on some true loues sight. C1330 Arth. 
4- Merl. 2251 (Kolbitigi He was nomen wij> “loue las. 1386 
W. Wesbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 84 The Cornation that 
among the “loue laddes wontes to be worne much. C1320 
Sir Tristr. 2020 Her “loue laike (.-hi hi hald For (e loue 
of me. 1610 Niccols Eng. Elisa Induct. Mirr. Mag. 776 
So soone as Tython’s “love-lasse gan display Her opall 
colours in her Easterne throne. <21223 Ancr. R. 90 His eie 
euer bihalt te gif (u makest . . eni “luue lates touward tin- 
Seauwes. 1602 Df.hker Satiromastix Wks. 1873 1. 2I 5 Sir 
Van. ..I desire you to. .read this Paper. Miniver. He re- 
ceive 110 “Love libels perdy, but by word a mouth, c 1386 
Chaucer Sir T/to/>as 2040 Of romances that been royales, 
Of popes and of cardinales, And eek of “love-lykinge. 
i6ox Shaks. Alls Well 11. i. 81 'I'o glue great Charlemaine 
a pen in’s hand And write to her a “lone-line. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones xm. viii. This was a “love-match, as they 
call it, on hoth sides ; this is, a match between two beggars. 
1869 Trollope He Knew etc. xxv. (1878) 138 It was Tittle 
enough she got by marrying him. . . But it was a love-match. 
1856 W. H. Smyth Ram. Ram. Coins 281 The custom of 
breaking “love-money, as a pledge of fidelity. 1386 D. Row- 
land Lazarillo 11. (1672) X viii, 1 was so “ love-nettled, that if 
they had asked me the Phenix. .1 would have given it them. 
c 161:3 Middleton No Wit like a Woman's 1. ii. Peruse this 
“love-paper as you go. [Giving letter.] 1865 Tylor Early 
Hist. Man. iii. 43 “Love-passages of the gods and heroes. 
1876 C. D. Warner Wint. Nile i. 24 Garibaldi received one 
of his wounds, a sort of *love-pat of fame. 1889 Doyle 
Mir. ak Clarke y]-]To'a are like the same ship when the battle 
and the storm have, .torn the “love-pennants from her peak. 
1834 Lytton Pompeii ii.20 The very air seems to have taken a 
“love-philtre, so handsome does every face without a beard 
seem in my eyes. 1647 R- Stapylton Juvenal 85 margin t 
Philters or “love-potions. 1623 Webstkr Duchess of Malft 
v. ii, Confesse to me Which of my women ’twas you hyr’d to 
put “Loue-powder into my drinke? 1678 Butler Hud. in. 
1. 661 When he’s with Love-powder laden, And Prim’d, and 
Cock’d by Miss, or Madam. 1742 J. Yarrow Love at First 
Sight 14 There are Things call’d Charms, Bribes, and Love- 
Powder. 01805 Mrs. Sherwood in Life xix. (1847) 329, 
I made her and Annie new caps, which I trimmed with 
rosettes of black “love-ribbon. 1882 Gaulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needlewk., Love-ribbon, was employed to tie on 
Crape Plat-bands when worn at funerals, and is now occa- 
sionally worn by ladies in their caps, a 1225 Leg. Hath. 109 
Nalde ha. .nane “luue runes leoruin ne lustnen. 01275 A 
Luue Ron a in 0 . E. Misc. 93 A Mayde cristes me bit 
yorne (at ich hire wurche a luue ron . 1830 H annay Single- 
ton Fontenoy 1. iii. 1. 35 Circe resumed a “love-scene between 
Adels and the tender format. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 
21 The impress being two human heads .. the prototype of 
the numerous ‘“love seals’ of a later period. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Sun’. 9 b, But and he [the tenant] bye his come in the market 
or other places, he is than at lybertie togrynde where he may 
he best served, that manor of grynding is called “loue Socone, 
and the lordes teimuntes be called bonde socon. 1605 Chap- 
man All Fools 1. i, Where I am cloyde. And being bound 
to “loue sports, care not for them. 1623 Massinger Bond- 
man 1. iii, They cannot . .Vsher vs to our Litters, tell “loue 
Stories. 1890 Barrie MyLadyNicoiinexxni.Ugoi. 176/1 The 
tragedy, .is led up to by a pathetic love-story. 1633 Shirley 
Bird in Cage v. I 2 b, Forgetting all their legends, and “Loue 
tales Of VeiruSj Cupid, and the scapes of Joue. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 452 The Love-tale Infected Sions daughters with 
like heat. 1802 Ritson Anc. Engl. Metr. Rom. I. p. vii, The 
love-tales ofLongus, Heliodorus, and Xenophon of Ephesus. 
1889 ‘Mark Twain’ Yankee at Crt, K, Arthur xxx iii. 383 
When I make up my mind to hit a man. I don’t plan out a 
“love-tap. CT205 Lav. 169 For he beo heueda swijje ilofed, 
& *luf-(ing hire biheite, 1493 Dives <$' Paitp. x. viii. 1 iii b, 
Y f mischeif is noo curse but a “lonetyk of god. 1627 Bp. 
Hall Passion Serrtt. Wks. 429 These were but loue-ticks to 
what His soule endured. *633 Quaki.es <57/ M iii. vi, 146 
Pier frownes . .may chance to show An angry love-trick [ read 
-tick] on bis arme, or so. <21250 Owl .y Night. 1035 ich 
mai do (ar gode note, And bringe hoin “loveti(inge, Vor 
ich of chirche songe singe. 1875 McLaren Serm. Ser. 11. iv. 
71, I can shut it out, sealing my heart “love-ti <ht against it. 
1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 330, I am nowe olde, yet haue I 
in my head a “loue tooth. 1641 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 
1 17 They perhapps have “love wine ready to give to the 
company when they light. 

b. In names of plants and animals : love-and- 
idle(8,c!iaL var. oilave-in-idleness\E. D. D.); lova- 
bind, the plant Traveller's Joy (Halliwell) ; love- 
entangle, -entangled =/<»z/tf-f«-a mist (a) ; love- 
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grass, a grass of the genus Eragrostis : love-in- 
a-mist, («) the Fennel-flower, Nigella damascena ; 
(h) a West Indian species, Passijlora foctida (cf. 
G. liebe im ncbel) ; love-in-a-puzzle, Jfigdla da- 
inascena-, love-in-idleness (also f love-in-idle), 
the Heartsease, Viola tricolor-, love-parrakeet, 
-parrot = Love-bird ; love-shell (see quot.); 
love-tree, the Judas-tree, Cercis Siliquastrum 
( Treas . Bot. 1866) ; also tree of love-, love-vine, 
‘any species of Cuscuta, dodder’ (Webster, Suppl.). 

1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Wks.pt. 254/2 Amongst all Pot- 
herbes growing on the ground, Time is the least respected, 

I haue found. .When passions are let loose without a bridle. 
Then precious Time is turnd to “Loue and Idle. 1847 Hal- 
liwell, *Love-entangle, the nigella. Comw. 1841 S. C. 
Hall Ireland 1 . 128 Sometimes they are overgrown by weed 
called ‘“love-entangled’, and the golden stone-crop. 1702 
Petivur in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1257 What is peculiar in 
this*Love-grass is its having just under each spike, its stalk 
clammy. 1760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. App. 318 “Love in a Mist, 
Passijlora. 1834 Mary Howitt in Tail's Mag. I. 445/2 I’d 
a noble root of love-in-a-mist. 1824 H. Phillips Flora 
Hist. II. 151 “Love in a puzzle, Love in a mist, ..Nigella 
Damascena. 1664 S. Blake Compl. Gardeners Fract. 50 
“Lowe in idle, or two faces under a hood, is a Flower that 
is much like Violets. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 11. ii. 149 This 
fioure is called .. in English, Pances, “Loue in idlenes, 
and Hartes ease. 1390 Shaks. Mia’s. N. 11. i. 168 The bolt 
of Cupid, .fell vpon a little westerne flower; Before, milke- 
white; now purple with l ues wound, And maidens call it, 
Loue in idlenesse. 1864 T. L. Phipson Utilization Minute 
Life vii. 155 Otherspecies of Cyprasa known . . by the English 
as ‘“Love-shells’, are used as ornaments, etc. Love-tree : 
cf. 1760 J . Lee Introd. Bot. App. 317 Tree of Love, Cercis.] 
*883 Lady Bkassey The Trades 325 The long tendrils of 
the “love-vine rolled up into coils, which he assured us 
would live and grow for years, if hung on a nail indoors. 

Love ( 1 »v),t/.i Forms: 1-2 lufian, 2-3 luvie(n, 
3 lovin, Orm. lufemi, lufle, lofvie, 3-4 luveu, 
loven, lovie, luvie, -ye, 4 Sc. lowe, luff, 4-5 
lofe, luffe, 4-6 iuve, luf(e, 3 loufe, lovyn, Sc. 
low, 6 loovs, (iub(be), Sc. luif, lwf, luyf, lwiff, 
(lude = htf it), 8-9 Sc. lo’e, 3- love. Pa. 1 . 1 
lufode, 2-3 luvede, 3 lufede, lovede, 4lovied, 
lofde, louved, lufud, -ed, luv(e)d, lufd, lovyd, 
north. luffet,loflt, 4~5lovet, lowyt, 4-6 Atf.lovit, 
luf(f)it, -yt, 3 luf(f)ed, lofed, -id, -yd, loffyd, 
6 Sc. luifed, luif(f)et, lwfflt, lowitt, lude, lv/d, 
luid, 4- loved. Pa.pple. 1 se-lufod, 2-3 iloved, 
y-, iluved, ileoved, 4-5 yloved, 4- (as in pa. t). 
[OE. lufian, f. lufu Love sb.] 

1 . Irans. With personal obj. or one capable of 
personification : To bear love to ; to entertain a 
great affection or regard for ; to hold dear. 

0825 Vesp. Psalter x\ ii. 1 Icluliu 3 e dryhten me-en min. 
1134 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 (Laud MS.) Hi luueden God & 
gode men. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2042 An litel stund, quhile he 
was Ser, So gan him Itiuen 3 e prisuner. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2328 pis abram. .Ful wel was luued wit god of heuen. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 1. 360 All men lufyt him for his bourne. 
<21420 Hocci.eve De Reg. Print-. 1260 God in holy writ 
sthh. .‘Whom so I loue, hym wole I chastyse ’. 01470 

Henry Wallace x. 725, 1 sail, quhill 1 may leilf, Low yow 
fer mar than ony othir knycht. <21348 Hall Chron., 
F.dw. IV 234 b, I love hym as my brother, and take hym as 
my frende. a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems x. 45 Love 
nane bot vhare thou art lude. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
vi. § 406 He. -loved his country with too, unskilful a tender- 
ness, 1655 Walton Anglers ii. 153 Tie the frogs leg above 
the upper joint to the armed wire, and in so doing use him 
as though you loved him. 1769 Golusm. Hist. Rome (1786) 
1 , 432 Caesar, .was loved almost to adoration by his army. 
*836 Froude Hist. Eng. 11858) I. ii. 128 A man who loved 
England well, but who loved Rome better. 1883 Ch. Times 
13 Nov. 883 Our nation is not much loved across the Atlantic, 

b. spec, with reference to love between the sexes. 
To love paramours : see Paramour. 
r 1000 /Ei.fric Gen. xxiv. 67 Isaac, .underfeng big to wife 
and lufode his [eLc.]. 1297 R.. Glouc. (Rolls) 9549 In som 
[ring The queue iouede as me wende more him (an (e king. 
1375 Barbour Bruce x. 554, I..lufit ane vench her in the 
tonne. 1470-83 Malory Arthur vii. xxxv. 269, I loue her 
aboue all ladyes lyuynge. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 
15 Landt with luif she luid me by all wycht. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. iv. i. in, I neuer knew woman loue man so. 1667 
Milton P. L. tx. 832 So dear I love him, that with him all 
deaths I could endure. 1711 Ramsay Elegy on Mag.y 
Johnstoun iii, To bonny lasses black or brown. As we 100 d 
best. 1794 Burns Red, Red Rose ii, And I will luve thee 
still, my dear, Till a’ the seas gang dry. 1859 Tennyson 
Elaine 674-5 If I love not liim, I know theie is none other 
1 can love. 

J c. Occasional uses, with cogn. obj. with com- 
plement, etc. Obs. 

1470-83 Malory A rthnr ix. viii. 364 The good loue that 
I haue loued you, 1672 Dryden Marr. a ia Made 1. i. 
Wks. 1883 IV. 261 We loved, and we loved, as long as we 
could, ’Till our love was loved out b us both. 1678 — All 
for Love n. Wks. 18S3 V. 369 We have loved each other 
Into our mutual ruin. 

2. a. Proverbs. 

1546 J, Heywood Prov. (1867) 76 Loue me, loue me dog. 
<11348 Hall Chron. (1809) 444 The olde Proverbe love me 
little and love me longe. 1333 T. Wilson It hoi. (1580) 192 
A man maie loue his house well, and yet not ride vpon the 
ridge, <11633 G. Herbert Jacula Prudent um 141 Love 
your neighbour, yet pull not downe your hedge. 

b. In certain vulgar ejaculations: {Lord) love 
you (or your heart), etc. 

.1833 T. Hook Parson's Dav. (1847) 231 Love your heart, 
sir, a path’s never straight* 1841 Lytton Nt. <y Morn. n. 
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5 x. II. is Quiet ! Lord love you ! never heard a noisier 
little urchin ! 1843 Dickens Christmas Carol iii. 85 They 
said it was a shame to quarrel upon Christmas Day. And 
so it was ! God love it, so it was. 1894 R. Bridges Feast 
of Bacchus it. 579 Lord love you, I’m not surprised at any 
one wanting to marry you. 

e. To love one's love with an A, with a B, etc. : 
a formula used in games of forfeits. 

[1620 Swetuam Arraigned (Grosart) 24 A husband., so 
complete As if he had been pickt out of the Christ-Crosse 
row. .. lie begin with A.. comparing his good parts as thus : 
for A. hee is Amiable, Bountefull, Courteous . .now for Z he’s 
Zealous.] 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1 Wks. 1776 II. 61 
One would think that . . you should have learnt when J. O. 
came into play, to love your love with an J, because he is 
judicious, though you hate your love with an J, because he 
is jealous: and then to love your love with an O, because he 
is oraculous, though you hate j our love with an O, because 
he is obscure. 1678 Butler Hud. m. i. 1006 For these you 
play at purposes, And love your love's witli A’s and B’s. 1863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. i, I’ll give you a clue to my trade, in 
a game of forfeits. I love my love with a B because she’s 
Beautiful ; 1 hate my love with a B because she’s Brazen ; 

1 took her to the sign of the Blue Boar, and I treated her 
with Bonnets ; her name’s Bouncer, and she lives in 
Bedlam. 

3 . absol. and inlr. To entertain a strong affec- 
tion ; spec, to have a passionate attachment to a 
person of the opposite sex; to be in love. 

c 1250 Hymn Virgin 45 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 256 Nis 
non maiden.. pat swoderne louijekunne. a 1300 Cursor M. 
4510 Qua leli luties for-gettes lat. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 85 Harde is the heart that loueth nought In Mey. 
a 1330 Christie ICirke Gr. iv, He wald haifluiit, scho wald 
not lat him. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 344 One that lou’d not 
wisely, but too well. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. m. x. § 6 
No man else can tell me whether I Believe and Love, if I 
cannot tell myself. 1710 Ladv M. W. Montagu Let. to 
IV. Montagu 25 Apr., I can esteem, I can be a friend, but 
I do not know whether I can love. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xxvii, ’Tis better to have loved and lost, Than never to have 
loved at all. 

j- b. in reciprocal sense ; in ME. to love together 
(or samen). Ohs. 

1340 Hampole Fr. Cause. 1849 pe body and J>e saul with 
]>e lyfe Lufes mare samen ban man and hys wyfe. 1387 
Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) III. 373 It is spedful bat frendes 
love wel. 1470-83 Malory A rthurx vm. i. 725 They loued 
to gyder more hotter than they did to fore hand. 1368 
Grafton Chron. I. 173 They loved after, as two brethren, 
during their naturall lyves. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 
139 Let them kisse one another : For they lou’d well When 
they were aliue. 1601 — Jut. C. iv. iii. 131 Loue, and be 
Friends. 1790 Cowier Let. to Netoton 15 Oct., The day of 
separation between those who have loved long and well is 
an awful day. 1791 Burns * Aefond kiss ' ii, Had we never 
lov’d sae kindly, a 1849 [see Love sb. 4]. 

C. To love with : to bear or make love to ; to 
be in love with. Ol>s. or arch. 

1663 Brathwait Comment Two Tales 96 That they may 
have Husbands Meek, to live with, Young, to love with, 
and Fresh, to lie with. 1883 R. W. Dixo.v Mano l iii. 7 
He was so gentle and so fair a knight. Who loved with 
Blanche. 

4 . trans. With a thing as obj. : 

a. To be strongly attached to, to be unwilling 
to part with or allow to perish (life, honour, etc.). 

C930 Lindisf, Gasp. John xii. 25 Se?e lufaS sauel his 
spilUe? hia. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 15 pu ajest luuan heore 
saule for cristes luue. 13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Kilt. 2368 Bot for je 
lufed your lyf, pe lasse I yow blame, c 1412 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 462 Lordes, if ye your estat and honour Louen, 
fleemyth this vicius errour 1 1432-50 tr. Higdett (Rolls) VII. 
25 The erle. .preide her as sche luffed hirlyfe that [etc.]. 
1330 Palsgr. 735/ 1 No man styrre and he love his lyfe. 1649 
Lovelace Lueasta, Going to Wars iii, 1 could not love 
thee (Deare) so much, Lov’d I not Honour more. 1661 Mar- 
vell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 71 As you loue j'our own affairs, 

. . be pleased . . to let me know your minds in these points. 

b. To have a strong liking for; to be fond of; 
to be devoted or addicted to. In the U. S. a fre- 
quent vulgarism for like. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 99 It war? on eches mu? wat 
mete se he mest luuede. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7698 Game 
of houndes he louede, c 1386 Chaucer Cook's T. 12 He 
loved bet theTaverne than the shoppe. 01400 tr. Seer eta 
Secret ., Gov. Lordsh. 113 pis man ys lycherous, deceyuant, 
and loufand lechery e. 1432-50 tr, Higdett (Rolls) IV. 393 
This Nero luffedegretely instrumentes musicalle. 1611 Bible 
Prov. xx. 13 Loue not sleepe, lest thou come to pouertie. 
1622 Fletcher Beggars Bush iv. v, I love a fat goose, as 
1 love allegiance. 1690 Locke // wn. Und. it. xx. § 4 When a 
Man declares, .that he loves Grapes, it is no more, but that 
the taste of Grapes delights him. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
10 Colonel, Don’t j’ou love Bread and Butter with your Tea? 
1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery iii. 19 Some love a pig brought 
whole to table. i8ox Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life < j- Writ. 
11832) III. 146, I respect the English nation highly, but I do 
not love their manners. 1817 Scott Search after Happi- 
ness xviii, She loved a book, and knew a thing or two. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1 , 447 The new king, who loved 
the details of naval business. 1839 Bartlett Diet. A mer^ 
To Love, for to like. ‘ Do you lov e pumpkin pie ? ‘ 

c. To take pleasure in the existence of (a virtue, 
a practice, a state of things) in oneself, in others, 
or in the world generally. 

a 1*23 Leg. Kath. 431 ?ef ha nalde leauen bet ha jet lefde, 
& hare lahe luuien. c 1250 Old Kent. Semi, in O. E.Misc. 
28 We mowe. .luuie J>o ilek [read ilke] binkes bat he luued. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20114 Ne luued scho notber fight ne strijf. 
1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) VIII. 25 He.. loved wel pees 
andquyet. 1423 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 122 Euer 
lowyngeryghtandverite. 1367 Gude 4 Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 
122 Thow luiffis treuth, gude Lord. 1653 Walton Angler 
xiii. 246 AH that hate contentions, and love quietnesse, and 
vertue, and Angling. 1773 Burke Corr . (1844) II. 26 , 1 love 
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firm government. 1902 Editt. Rev. July 84 Universal hu- 
manity loves sharp practice. 

5 . Of plants or animals : To have a tendency to 
thrive in (a certain kind of situation). Cf. L. atuare, 
diligere. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 462 The Pitch-tree loveth the 
mountains and cold grounds. 1706 London & Wise Retir'd 
Gard'ner 1, xi. 157 Fig-trees, .love loose, hot ground. 1760 
Brown Compl. Farmer n. 85 All sorts of pease love limed or 
marled land. 1774G0LDSM. A at. Hist. {1776) IV. 22 Rabbits 
are found to love a warm climate, and to be incapable of 
bearing the cold of the north. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xix. (1813) 331 Willowherb. .loves moisture. 1868 B. Taylor 
Proposal Poems 257 The violet loves a sunny bank. 

6. a. Const, inf. To have great pleasure in doing 
something. + Also rarely of things ( =• L. am are , 
Gr. (jnXeiv) to be accustomed {obs). 

c 1350 Will. Paleriie 162 3e but louen & Ijken to listen 
a-ni more. 14.. Sir B cues (MS. M.) 82 He lovith not with 
me to rage. 1381 Puttie Gnazzo's Civ. Cotiv. hi. (1586)126 
Those women that loue not to curie vp their haire roisting- 
lie, but vse to kembe it downe smooth! ie. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 462 The Larch tree . . loveth to grow in the same 
places. 1614 Raleigh Hist. U’orldv. iii. § 15. 436 Young 
men . . loue to seeme wiser then their fathers. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 703 Salmons and Smelts loue to get into Riuers, 
though it he against the Streame. 1704 F. F ijller Med. 
Gyttm. (1711) 103 They don't love to be told the 'Truth, tho' 
it is ever so necessary. 1728-46 Thomson Spring qtxt Down 
to the river, in whose ample wave Their little naiads love 
to sport at large. 1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., ‘I’d 
love to have that bonnet ’. 1873 Jqwett Plate ted. 2 j I. 246, 
I love to hear you wise men talk. 

t b. with acc. and inf. or obj.-clause : To desire 
or like (something to be done). Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. iiSSo) 440 He louyde hem not to be 
worldly riche. 1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus R ideas 
No. 74 (1713) II. 205 Our Whigs don’t love Justice should 
be executed without ’em. 

7 . To embrace affectionately. (A childish use.) 

1877 Habbekton Helen's Babies 31, ‘ I was only a-Ioviu’ 

you, cos you was good, and brought us candy’. 1889 Har- 
per's Mag. July 271/2 Putting bis arms round her neck, 
[he] ‘ loved ’ her with his cheek against hers. 1893 Olive 
Schreiner Story Afr. Farm 11. i, 132 Some pale-green, 
hairy-leaved bushes . . meet over our head ; and we sit 
among them, and kiss them, and they love us back. 

8. Comb , : love-and-tear-it dial, [corruption of 
Lavatera\, the tree mallow, Laval era arborea\ 
•f love-man, cleavers, Galium Aparina ; flova- 
pot a., drunken. 

1398 Florio, Philanlropo, the herbe goose-grasse or loue 
man. 1611 Ibid., JBergkittellara, to gad abrode agossoping 
as a pratling loue-pot woman. 16x1 Cotgr., Rieble, Cleaner, 
.. Loue-man, Goose-grasse. x88o Adelaide Sartoris Past 
Hours II. 55 ‘ Love-and-tear-it !’ — the name . . down in our 
part of the world for. . the mallow. 

t Love, vA Obs. Forms: I lofian, 3 Orm. 
lofenn, 4 louva, 4-5 loove, Iof(e, Sc. loyf, 
4-6 love, Sc. low(e, 5 lowf, 3-6 Sc. loif(e, 6 
loave, Sc. lowflf, lofiT. [OE. lofian — OS. lobon 
(Du. loven , OHG. lobon, lobin (MHG., mod.G. 
lobsn), ON. I of a (Sw. lofva, Da. love):— OTeut. 
lotojan, -Pfan, f. * lotto- praise : see LuJi.J 

1 . trans. To praise, extol. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen, 508 Ic gehyrde hine bine daed & 
word lofian on his leohte. c 1200 Okmin 3484 Merm sholl- 
denn cnawenn himm & lofenn himm & wurrbenn. 01x300 
Cursor M. 18487 Loues nu vr lauerd dright. 14.. How 
Good Wife taught Dau. 140 (in Barbour's Bruce, etc. 529) 
Loyf all laid, and no man lak. 1436 Sin G. Have Law 
Arms (S. T. S.) 27 He was lufit, and lovit, and honourit 
throuout all the warld. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1460, 
I yow besek,. .Quha will nocht low, lak nocht my eloquence. 
1313 Douglas Abneis 1. Prol. 427 Virgil! did diligence.. 
Eneas for to loife and magnify. 1333 Coverdale Ps. cvi. 32 
They wolde exalte him in the congregacion of the people, & 
loaue him in the seate of the elders, a 1586 Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems 1. x Luiffaris, leif of to Ioif so hie jour ladyes. 

with cogn. obj. 01x300 E. E. Psalter cv, .12 pai . . looued 
his lofe [Vulg. landaverunt landem ejus]. 1340 Hampole 
Fr. Cottsc. 321 pai.. loved his lovyng als pa i couth say. 
b. absol. To give praise ; also, to flatter. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixx. 21 Mine weleras sefeotS, wyn- 
mim lofiao. c 1470 Henryson Fables iil xxx, in Anglia 
IX. 360 To loif and le that settis thair haill delite. c 1473 
Rauf Coilyar 87 For first to lofe, and syne to lak, Peter ! 
it is schame, 1349 Compl. Scot. xv. 130 To loue vitht out 
flattery. 1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. x. 474 
Gif tha Loue, praise ouermekle, or commend. 

2 . To appraise, estimate or state the price or 
value of. 

<ri20Q Trin. Coll, Horn. 213 pe sullere loue? hisfungdere. . . 
De bejer bet litel par fore, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 314/2 Lovon, 
and bedyn as chapmen, Heitor, c 1460 Towueley Myst . xx. 
239 Now, Judas, sen he shalbe sold How lowfys thou hym? 
1330 Palsgr. 614/2, I love, as a chapman loveth his ware 
tliathe wyll sell, .. Come of, howe moche love you it at? 

Love, variant of Lof, Loove ; obs. f. Loop, Luff. 

Loveache, loveage, obs. ff. Lovage \ 
Lo’ve-apple. Also apple of love. [tr. F. 
pomme tT amour, G. liebesapfel. (A 16th c. example 
in Lacurne refers to the use of the fruit as a philtre ; 
but possibly this notion may have been suggested 
by the name.)] The fruit of. the Tomaio, l.yco- 
persicum esnilentum. 'f Formerly also applied to 
the Bhinjal, Solamitn esculentum. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens m. lxxxv. 438 There be two kindes of 
Amorus or Raging Love apples. 1597 Gekarde_ Herbal iu 
Iv. S 3. 275 The. apple of Loue is called hi Latine. .Pomot 
Amonis. 1604 E. G[kimstonk] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies xv. 


xxxi. 294 There is at the Indies any good thing that Spaine 
brings foorth. .as. . Becengeucs, or apples of love, . .vetches, 
and finally whatsoever groweth heere of any profile. 1707-12 
Mortimer Husb. 1x721) II. 211 Apples of Love. 1783 
Mahtyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. (1795) 201 Tomatos or Love- 
Apple, .is also admitted to the table and eaten with impunity. 
1823 Greenhouse Cotup. I. 235 Baron Tschoudi..inlorms us 
that he has grafted the love-apple on the potatoe. 

allusively. i8iz H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr,, Living Lus- 
tres, I mean the love-apples that bloom in the eyes. , 

XiO’Ve-bircL A diminutive bird of the parrot 
tribe, tsp. the West African Lovebird, Agapornis 
full ariiis, remarkable ior the affection it shows for 
its mate. The name is also given to the other 
species of the genus Agapornis ; to several Ameri- 
can species of Psitlacula ; and to certain small 
Australian Parrakeets, esp. Euphema undulata. 

1395 Lyly Woman in Moon v. i. 105 lie giue thee.. Loue 
birties whose feathers shalbe beaten gold. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XIX. 92/2 The latter ^Agapornis], a ready example of which 
occurs in the Lovebirds,, .was separated fiom Psittacula. 
1860-x Thackeray Lovel iv, (18691 214 Unless they are two 
behind a carriage-perch they pine away, I suppo:.e, . as one 
love-bird does without his mate. 1886 M ms Bkaddon Fatal 
Three i. ii, A pair of Virginian love-birds were twittering 
in their gilded cage. 1897 Blackmore Datiel xviii. 179 
A pair of what are called ‘ lovebirds ’, of whom, if one hops 
the final twig, the oilier pines into the darkness and dies. 

Lo’Ve-cMld. A child born out ol wedlock. 
1803 Eugenia di Acton Huns of Desert II. 10 Miss Blen- 
heim being, what in that country is denominated, a love-child. 
1820 Shelley Hymn to Mercury xxxviii. 6 And where the 
ambrosial nymph. .Bore the Saturnian’s love-child, Mercury. 
1889 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xxi. (1893* 140 Many of 
the little children .. called themselves Move children*. 
‘ Please, sir, she’s a love child.’ 1894 Fkouhe Erasmus i. 2 
Legend says that Erasmus was what is called a love-child. 
allusively. 

1884 Symonds Shaks, Predecess. xv. 618 No sane critic will 
maintain that the ‘Jew of Malta’ was a love-child of its 
maker’s genius. 

t IiO’vecop, ltrfcop. Obs. [? a. ON. *lofkaup, 
{ lof licence, leave + kaup purchase.] Some kind 
of local market-duty. 

1278 in Jeake Charters Cinque Ports (1728) it Et quod 
habeant Infangtheffi Et quod sint Wrecfiee & Wiufree, 
Lastagefree, & Lovecopefree. 1299 in Harrod Deeds Rec. 
King's Lynn 11874) 93 Lufcop. 1374 Ibid. 83 Lovecop [men- 
tioned with tronage and measurage]. 1837 Times 27 May 
1 1/4 [Law Cases.] A decree had been agreed upon.. the 
efiectof which would be to declare ins Royal Highness., 
ent.tled. .to a moiety of the custom or duty of ‘ loicop ’, that 
is, to one moiety, of the duties levied specifically upon corn, 
grain, or seeds exported by water from the port, .of Lynn. 

XiOVed (l»'vd, Itrved), a. Also 3-4 lovid, 
Be. 4—5 low it, luffit, 5 lufyd, lwfyt, 5-6 lowyt, 
luiflt, 6 luvifc, 6-7 lovit, (9 arch, lovite). [f. 
Love vf + -ED *.] 

X. In senses of the vb. ; in attributive use now 
chiefly poet. , exc. with prefixed adv. as dearly-loved , 
much-loved ; ordinarily superseded by Beloved. 

£11300 Cursor M. 10416 pts leuedi was o mikel prise, Louedl 
and tered, bath war and wise, c 1375 Sc. Leg , Saints xxxvt. 
( John Baptist j 322 pis is ray luffit sons & dere. c 1470 H enry 
Wallace vnt. 1639 O lowit leid, with worschip wys and 
wicht. 1513 Douglas AStteis n. xii[i], 46 Thy weping. . 
Quhilk thou makis for thi luifit Crewsay. 1590 Spenser 
E. Q. hi. ii. 46 To compas thy desire, and find that loved 
knight. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. vi. 11632) 209 In loued 
lakes they striue. 1706 Rowe Ulystes v. Wks. 1747 I. 407 
I'll fly, as I have sworn For thy lov'd sake, far from the 
Sight of Man. 1730 Gray Elegy (xst draughti 92 Thy once 
loved haunt,- this long deserted shade. 1866 M. Arnold 
I'hyrsis xii, Many a dingle on the loved hill-side. 

b. absol. or sb. A person beloved. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love it. viii. 87 per spekys be lufyd to 
Jie hart of pe lufar. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. v. 29 Britomart 
..Upon her first adventure forth did ride, To seeke her 
lov’d. 1831 Ca r ly le Sari. Res. n. v, By what Pre-established 
Harmony of occurrences did the Lover and the Loved meet 
one another in so wide a world ? 1898 G. Meredith Odes 
Fr. Hist. 51 This loved and scourged of angels. 

2 . Be. In royal and feudal documents, prefixed 
to personal names or designations; equivalent to 
the 'trusty and well-beloved’ of English charters, 
t Often with plural ending. 

1460 Charters etc. Peebles (1872) 133 Our lwfyt burges 
Ihon Smayll. 1461 Ibid. 140 Our luffit barges and nyclubur 
Andro Mylner. 1543 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (18441 I. 189 
Thair lowyt seruitour, Maister Edward Menzes. 1343 Ibid. 
217 To our louittis cousiugis, bailzeis, counsale, and com- 
munitieof Abirdene, 1637 Sc. Prayer Bk. Proclam., Charles 
..to our Lovits Messengers. x868 Act 31 4 32 Viet. 
c. xox Sched. (Q Q), [‘ Form to be used under this Act’.] It 
is humbly shown to us by our lovite A. B., complaner, 
against C. D. [etc.]. 

Loved, obs. form of Loafed. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. xxxvi. § 5. 246 There is another 
sort of Cabbage or loued Colewoort. 

't Loveday. Obs. Forms: see Love sb. and 
Day. [tr. med.L. dies amoris (Du Cange).] 

1 . A day appointed for a meeting with a view 
to the amicable settlement of a dispute ; hence, an 
agreement entered into at such a meeting. 

£1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 445/5x0 Ofte huy nomen loitedai: 
ake bet contek euere i-laste. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1; 
ii. (Skeat) 1. 95 Moste of all, maked I not a louedaie,_bitwene 
God and mankind? 1390 Gower Conf. I, 39 Helle is full of 
such descord That thter may be no loveday. £1420 Lydg* 
Assembly of Gods 692 Fyghters, brawlers, brekers of lofe- 
dayes. 1493 Fesiivall (W. de W. 1515) 70 There was made 
a fynyte loveday betwene the kyng & Thomas [A Becket]. 


If 



LOVE-DRINK, 


LOVELY. 


jgjg Horman Vulg. vii. 66 b, He is more redy to make a 
fraye than a loue daye. 1588 Shaks, Tit. A. i. i. 491 This 
day shall be a Loue day Tainora. 1653 Fuller Waltham 
Abb. 9 The Townsmen, .desired a Love-day. 

attrib. 150a Arnolds Chron. (1811) gs Also ye slial be 
bo loueday maker. 

2. nonce-use. A day devoted to love-making. 

1390 Greene Mourn. Garvt. (1616) D 3 b, Oft haue I heard 
my liefe Coridon report on a loue-day, When bonny maides 
doe meete with the Swaiues in the vally by Ternpe. 

Love- dl’isxk, A drink to excite love; a philtre. 
c 1320 Sir Tris.tr, 1710 Sche tok pat lone drink. 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon ,1 IS. liv. 167 A loue-drynke I 
asked of pe. <-'1386 Chaucer Wife's Pro!. 754_That for he 
sholde alwey vp-on hire tliynke, She yaf him swich a manere 
loue drynke, That he was deed, er it were by the morwe. 

t Love-drtiry. Obs. [f. Love sb. + Dru (e) ry. 
Cf. love-amour, Love sb. 16 ] a. Love, love- 
making, courtship : = Drueryi. b. A love-token 
or keepsake : = Druery 2 . 

a. c 1300 Havdok 19s Ti! pat she were tuelf winter hold, 
And of speche were bold ; And hat she coupe of courteysye, 
Gon, and speken of luue-drurye. c 1386 Chaucer Sir 
Thopas 184 Of bataille and of chiualry And of ladyes loue 
drury Anon I wol yow telle. 

b. 13.. K. Alls. 7610, Y wol sende hire love-drewry. 
1313 Douglas JEneis v. x. 48 A Sidoun steal ..quham Dido 
..gaif hym in luif drowry [L.figuus amoris ]. 1330 Lynde- 
say Syr. Meidrum 1003 And he gaif hir ane lufe drowrie, 
Ane Ring set with ane riche Ruble. 

Loves (lz»vP). nonce-wd. [f. Love sb. + -BE k] 

A recipient of love. 

1734 Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. xi. 44 The Lover 
and Lovee make generally the happiest couple. 18.. 
Lady C. Lindsay in Academy 20 Jan. (1894) 49/2 Papa, 
mama, lover, and lovee, . . played their parts to perfection. 

Lovee, variant of Lovey. 

Lo*ve feast. 

1. Eccl. Antiq. Used as a rendering of Gr. dyavYj, 
Eccl. Latin Agape. Among the early Christians, 
a meal partaken of, in token of brotherly love, by 
the members of the church; app. originally in 
connexion with the eucbaristic celebration. 

1580 Hollyband Treas.Fr. Tong , Agape, a loue, banquet 
[? read loue banquet], or feaste that was vsed in the Primi- 
tiue Churche. x6to T. Godwin Moses 4 Aaron 1. 20 Their 
Love-feasts, . . now antiquated thorowout Christendome. 
*737 VVaterland Eucharist 29 In the Apostolical Times, 
the Love-Feast and the Eucharist, tho’ distinct, went to- 
gether. 1881 N. T, (R. V.J 2 Pet. ii. 13 Revelling in their 
love-feasts while they feast with you. 190a Expositor Aug. 
126 In 2 Peter the feasts are Christian love-feasts. 

2. Among Methodists, and some other modern 
sects, a religious service held at intervals in imita- 
tion of the Agape of the early church, 

Its special features are the partaking of a simple meal 
(usually only of bread and water), and the relation of re- 
ligious experiences by various members of the congregation. 

1738 Wesley Wks. (1872) 1. 93 That on the Sunday seven- 
night following be a general love-feast. 1761 — Jml. 19 
July, The very design of a Love-feast is a free and familiar 
conversation. 1807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. 11824; 144 She., 
was frequent in her attendance at love-feasts. 

3. Transferred to other gatherings. 

1893 Nation (N. Y.) 19 Jan. 44/1 On the evening of in- 
auguration day the Populists held a ‘love-feast’. 

Hence Iiove-feaster, one who participates in a 
love- feast. 

*749 -S* Lavington Enthus. Meth. 4- Papists (1820) 2g8 She 
was the mother of the Agapetae, or love-feasters. 

Loveful (In-vful), a. [f. Love sh. + -pul.] 

+ 1 . Regardable with love ; lovable. 06s. 

138a Wyci.if Eccl. xv. 13 The Lord hateth al cursing of 
errour, and it shal not ben looueful [Vulg. amabile] to men 
dredende hym. 1396 R. L[inche] Diella etc. F 7 b. His 
k>ue-ful face is now her soules sole essence. 

2 . Abounding in love. Now rare, 
a 1223 A ncr. R. 222 So lufful & so reouSful is hire heorte. 
1398 Sylvester Du Darias n. ii. Hi. Colonies 505 The ever- 
lasting Voyce Which now again re-blest the love-full choyce 
Of sacred Wedlock's secret binding band. 1643 R. Symonds 
Bia<y Civ. IV ar (Camden) 275 Do not persuade a loveful 
maid there’s any heaven but he 1834 H. Strickland Trav. 
Th. 4- Eancies 87 Cheerful, hopeful, loveful feelings, instead 
of the old religions of fear. 

Lowe-knot. A knot or bow of ribbon tied in 
a peculiar way, supposed to be a love token. Also, 
a representation of such a knot. Cf. true love knot. 

C1386 Chaucer Prol. 197 He hadde of gold ywroght a ful 
curious pyn : A loue knotte in the gretter ende ther was. 
*398 Marston Pygmal. 111. 149 His windows strow'd with 
Sonnets, and^ the glasse Drawee full of love-knots. 184a 
Tennyson Talking Oak 65 leg and arm with love-knots 
g ty, 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 371 The circular box on 
the top . . contains a sort of love-knot, 
b. fig. and allusive. 

*393 LaNgl. P. PI. C. xviii. 127 Lyf, and loue, and leatite 
in o by-leyue and lawe, A loue-knotte of leaute and of leel 
by-leyue. a 1386 Sidney A readies Jii, (1590) 263 b, If it were 
a bondage, it was a bondage onely knitte in louelknots, c 1600 
F. Davis jn Ps. cxxxii. in Farr S. P. Elia, (1845) II. 328 
Where this love-knot remaines vnbroken, God heapes of 
hlisse doth send. 

Lo 'Ve-lay, Chiefly poet, A love-song. 
a 1400-30 A lexander 6 And sum has langing of lufe lays 
to herken. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvi. xiii, A woondrous bird . . 
That in plaine speech sung louelaies loud and shrill. 1830 
Tennyson Dualisms Poems 145 Two bees. .Hum a lovelay 
to the westwind at noontide. 1836 R, A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I. 258 These love-lays lie interspersed with riddles 
and rhyming proverbs. 

Loveless (levies), a. [f. Love sb. + -less.] 
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I. Having no love ; a. not feeling love ; b. not 
loved. 

? 1311 Pol. Songs fi 839) 255 Forfrend is fo,tbelond islove- 
les. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. v. <38 Thus I line loueles lyk a 
luther dogge. 1390 Cower Corf 1. 259 E11 vie, which isloveles, 
And Pride, which is lawles. Ibid. 111. 362 Sche which deide 
gulteles For love, and yit was loveles. 1309 Barclay Shyp 
of Polys (1570) 72 A lorde or state whom many men doth 
drede With loueles feare. 1599 Shaks. etc. Pass. Pilyr. xv, 
Long was the combat doubtfull, that loue with loue did fight 
To leave the master louelesse, or kill the gallant knight. 
1612 Shelton Quix. I. i. (1620) 7 The Knight Errant that 
is louelesse, resembles a tree that wants leaues and fruit. 
1735 Pope Ep. Lady 125 From loveless youth to unrespected 
age No Passion gratify’d except her Rage. 1823 Coleridge 
Aids Ref. (1848) I. 149 The anxiety to be admired is a 
loveless passion. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. vi. § 8. 79 An 
absolute cynic, loveless and alone. Ibid. 80 The loveless soli- 
tude, haunted by terrible visions of bis victims. 1901 H. 
Black Culture 4- Restr. xii. 372 A loveless saint thus be- 
comes a contradiction in terms. 

1 2. Unlovely. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 432 These [Tortoises] are ilfavored 
to see to, and yet as louelesse as they be, they are not with- 
out some medicinable vercues. 

Hence XaO'vslessly adv., Imwelessness. 

1616 J. Lane Coat. Sgr.'s T. x. 189 Was never love more 
lovelesselie requitted. 1833 Byron Stanzas to a Hindoo A ir, 
How the long night flags lovelessly and slowly. 1852 Robert- 
son Serm. Ser. n. 167 Men of withered affections excuse 
their lovelessness by talking largely of the affection due to 
God. 1891 F. Paget Spirit Discipl. (ed. 2) 214 The 
mysterious terror of everlasting lovelessness is seizing on 
his heart. 

Lo’Ve-letter. A letter written by a lover to 
the beloved, and expressing amatory sentiments. 

[a 1240 Wohunge in Colt. Horn. 283 A swete ihesu hit oppnes 
me Jjin herte for to cnawe witerliche and in to reden trewe 
luue lettres.] 1598 Shaks. Merry IV, 11. i. 1 What 1 haue I 
scap'd loue-letters in the holly-day-time of my beauty, and 
am I now a subiect for them ? 1622 Mabbk tr. Aleman's 

Guzman ePAlf. 11. 260 A lone-letter brought her by her 
maid. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 
16 Mar., 1 have got for you, as you desire, a Turkish Jove- 
letter. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 21 Our village 
beauty had fairly reached her twentieth year . . without the 
slightest suspicion of her having ever written a love-letter. 
1901 Blackiu. Mng. Oct. 496/1 The young people inter- 
change love-letters. 

Love-lies-(a N -bleedillg'. The garden-plant 
Amaranthus caudatus, having a long drooping 
purplish-red spike of bloom. 

Also applied dial, to some other plants (see E.D.D. and 
W. Som. Gloss.). 

[c 16 to Beaum. & Fl. (title) Philaster, or Love lies a 
Bleeding,] 1654 S. Blake Contpl. Gardeners Tract. 57 
Princes-feathers, Otherwise called, My Love lieth a bleed- 
ing. 1663 Rea Flora n. ix. 183 This [ Amaranthus ] is 
..called by some Country women. Love lies a bleeding. 1760 

J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 318. 1809 Campbell O'Connor's 
Child xvi, And cherish, tor my warrior’s sake— * The flower of 
love lies bleeding’. 1842 Wordsw. Love lies bleeding 1 You 
call it ‘ Love lies bleeding — so you may, Though the red 
Flower, not prostrate, only droops. 

Lovelihead ^’vlihed). rare. [f. Lovely a. + 
-HEAD.] Loveliness. In quot. 1633 concr. 

1633 B, Jonson Underwoods xciii. Epithalandnm xxi, 
Those Sweet and Sacred fires Of Love betweene you and 
your Lovely-head. 1881 Rossf.tti Ball. 4- Bonn. xevi. 258 
As thy love's death-bound features, .alway keep. .Than all 
new life a livelier lovelihead. 

Lo’velike, a. rare. [f. Love sb. + -like.] Of 
a nature appropriate to love, f Also - Lovely. 
1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 296 Her haire was.. of a 
, dainty, and loue-like browne. 1839 Bailey Festns (1852) 
447 Musing, as wont, With love-like sadness, upon sacred 
things. 

lienee f Iiove-liRely adv., lovelily. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Uremia 81 Shee lookt sadly, and 
wept so loue-likely, as all piuied her. 

Lovelily (li’vlili), adv. Also 4 luflyly, luue- 
t lili, luflely, 5 louelyly, 6 Sc. luuilelie. [f. 
Lovely a. + -ly z .] In a lovely manner ; ■f a. in 
a loving or friendly manner {obs.) ; b. in a way to 
stimulate love ; beautifully. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23582 Suete iesu ! . . al lutielili pou vs 
lere pe to luue wit sothfast rede. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
xvli. 315 Thair capitane Tretit thame sa lufiely. ? a 1400 
Morte Arth. 2292 Bot sir Arthure. .Laughte hym vpe fulle 
louelyly with lordlyche knyghttez. 1396 Dalrymflf, tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 459 Efter be the burgesses of Edin- 
burgh verie luuilelie, and honorablie was receiuet. 1671 
H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 245 Moreover, how lovelily do the 
Graces cling to one another. 1763 Churchill Duellist n. 
Poems 1769 IT. 69 Courage, a Youth of royal race, Lovlily 
stern, possess'd a place. 1813 Byron Sr. Abydos 1. iii, So 
lovelily the morning shone. 1897 Academy 27 Mar. 357/2 
The ‘bowery loneliness’ of ‘Paradise Lost’ is less lovelily 
beautiful. 

Loveliness (Ifvlines). [f. Lovely a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being lovely; exquisite beanty; 
t lovableness. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlviii. 13 Til whaim na thynge 
may he like in fayrhed, & lufiynes & in kyndnes. 1533 
Coverdai.e Song Sol. vi. 4 Thou art pleasaunt (0 my loue) 
euen as louelynesse itself, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. iv, Un- 
thrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend Upon thyself thy 
beauty's legacy? 1628 Coke On Litt. 395a, For a farewell 
to our jurisprudent, I wish unto him.. the lovelinesse of 
temperance, the stability of fortitude [etc.]. 1657 Baxter 
Agst. Quakers 2 A Catholick Love to all Christians . . pro- 
portionable to their several degrees of loveliness. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. Introd. 20 It adorn’d her with such 
unpresum'd Increase of Loveliness. 1816 Byron Ck. Har. 
111. xxiv, Cheeks . . which but an hour ago Blush’d at the 


praise of their own loveliness. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 2 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : Its loveliness increases. 
1884 Pae Eustace 8 It was a face of surpassing loveliness, 
b. pi. Lovely qualities, tiaits of loveliness, rare. 
1790 G. Walker Serm. II. xxi. J31 Let us adopt.. into 
the rule of our lives, al! the lovelinesses, which compose the 
character of the disciple of Christ. 

Loveling (lzrvliq). rare. [f. Love sb. or vA 
+ -ling.] V A lovely creatuie ; ? an object of love, 
a * darling \ 

1606 Sylvester Du Barlas 11. iv. 11. Magnif. 692 These 
froiick levelings fraighted Nests do make 'i he balmy Trees 
o'r-laden Boughs to crack. 1853 Miss E. S. Sheppard 
Ck. Auchesier II. in ‘And Herr Hummel my loveling 
went on, pursing his lips, ‘said ’ [etc.]. 1882 J. Payne root 
Nts. I. 155 Upon the imperial necks she walks, a loveling 
bright. 

Lovelock (l» vl^k). [f. Love sb. + Look jid] 

A curl of a particular form worn by courtiers in 
the time of Elizabeth and James I ; later, any curl 
or tress of hair of a peculiar or striking character. 

1392 I,yly Midas in. ii. 43 Wil you haue. .your loue-locke 
wreathed with a silken twist, or shaggie to fal on your 
shoulders? 1628 Prynne I title) The Vn lovelinesse of Love- 
lockes. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack i, Lovelocks, as the 
sailors term the curls which they wear on their temples. 
1894 A. Griffiths Secrets Prison Ho. II. iv. ii. 63 Bando- 
line, which she used in making love- locks to adorn her fore- 
head and her temples. 

ti-ansf 1886 Maxwell Gray Silence Dean Maitland 1 . 5 . 
12 Each [cart-] horse wore his mane in love-locks. 

Lowe-longing. The longing felt by those 
who are in love. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24629 par lai i in mi luue langing. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. 61 A suete love-longynqe myn herte 
thourh out stong. c 1386 Chaucer Millers T. 493 To 
Alison now wol I tellen al My loue-longing. 1322 World 
4- Child (Roxb.) A iij b, And in luue longynge my harte is 
sore sette. 1393 Drayton Sheph. Garl. v iii. (Roxb.) 117 
Tliis lad would neuerfrom her thought : she in loue-longing 
fell. 1882 Child Ballads I. 23/1 An elf-knight, by blowing 
his horn, inspires Lady Isabel with love-longing. 
Lowe-lorn, Ct. Forsaken by one's love ; for- 
lorn or pining Horn love. 

1634 Milton Comus 234 Where the love-lorn Nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad Bong mournetli well. 1746 Collins 
Ode to Simplicity 16 By her pc. the nigh ingale] whose 
lovelorn woe [etc,]. 2768 Sir W Jones Soltma Poems (1777) 

5 O’er Azib’s banks while love-lorn lamsels rove, ? 1793 
Coleridge To Nightingale 1 Sistei of love-lorn poets, 
Philomel ! 1810 Scott Lady of L. vi. i, The love-lorn 
wretch starts from tormenting dream. 1902 Longm. Mag. 
Aug. 334 Some love-lorn thrush serenaded his mate. 

Hence Lo-velorniiess, lovelorn condition. 

1863 Gf.o. Eliot Romola lxi, It was the story of that fair 
Gostanza who in her love-lornness desired to live no longer. 
1S88 R. A. King Leal Lass I. xi. 210 His love-lornness, 
his sense of self-importance. 

Lovely (lvvli), a. Forms: see Love sb. and 
-ly 1. [OE. lufiic , f. lufu Love sb. + -lie -ly k] 

1 1. Loving, kind, affectionate. Obs. 

cxooo Sax. Leeckd. III. 190 Mona se twelfta on eallum 
weorcum nytlic ys..cild acenned god luflic. c izoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 5 For j?anne becS no man siker ar he ihere pat 
luflicbe word of ure louerd ihesu cristes swete muSe CumeS 
3e ibletsede. <11223 A ncr. R. 428 Swuch ouh wummone 
lore to beon — luuelich & lifte. a 1300 K. Horn 484 Seie ich 
him biseche Wip loueliche speche pat he adun falle Bifore 
pe king, a 1300 Cursor M, 13260 He sermund wit his loueli 
spek, And heild mani pat war seke. c 1374 Chaucer Anel. 
4- Arc. 142 For sheo to him so lovely was and trewe. c 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 565 And welcomed hem with louely cheie. 
1333-9 T. St. Aubyn in Lisle Papers XIII. 96 (MS.) With 
much hearty and lovely recommendations. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 129 Wee are. .the kings owtte lovely subiects. 
fb. Amorous. Obs. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur vn. xxi. 246 And they had 
goodely langage & louely countenaunce to gyder. 1356 
Aurelio 4- I sab. (1608) Aij, Whatsoever man that was 
unto the lovely passions disposed, soudenly. .burned for her. 
1587 M. Grove Pelops 4- Hipp. (1878) 74 The letter of a 
friend of a wounded Louer, . . to disswadehim from this louelie 
follie. 1592 Lyly Midas in. iii, Amerula, another tale or 
none, this is too louely. Sua. Nay let me heare anie woman 
tell a tale of x lines long without it tend to love, and I will 
[etc.]. 1399 Shaks. etc. Pass. Pilgr. iv, Sweet Cytherea.. 

Did court the Lad with many a louely looke. 

t <3. Friendly, amicable. Obs. (? Sc.) 

1409 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. IV, ccx, [Thai] sal nocht tak 
that caus furth bot in lufely manere as the lach will, 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. (1655) 12 After lovely 
advice at the Council-Table, .he was freely dismist, 

2. Lovable ; -worthy of love ; suited to attract 
love. Obs. exc. with etymological allusion. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelman) lxxxiii. 1 Hu lufiice [Vulg. quarn 
ditecta ] geteld Sin. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 389 Quhen he 
wes blyth, he was lufly. c 1430 tr. De Imitations iii, lv. 131 
Louely fader, it is worpy pat pis houre pi seruaunt suffre 
somwhat for pe. 1513 Bradshaw St. IVerbnrge 1. 1443 But, 
moost louely father 1 pray you hertfullyTake no dysplesure. 
<11386 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 66 Being beloued in all 
companies for his louely qualities. 1638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients. 192, I am almost loth to say it, (saylh Quintilian) 
because it may be mistaken that shamefastnesse is a vice, 
but a lovely one. 1748 G. White Serm. (MS.), Though 
God be. .more lovely than Man, yet ’tis more natural and easy 
..for us in our present state to love men than God. 181* 
Landor Ct. Julian 1. iii, What we love Is loveliest in de- 
arture! 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. m. 11. v. § 12 If 
is mind he. .sweetly toned, what he loves will be lovely, 

3. Lovable or attractive on account of beauty; 
beautiful. Now with emotional sense, as a strong 
expression of admiring or delighted feeling ; Ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 



LOVELY. 
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LOVERSHIP. 


a. with reference to beauty of person. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 16635 j?ai spitted on his luueli face. 13.. 
Caw. # Or. Knt. 52 pe louelokkest ladies b at euer lif haden. 
2340 Hampole Pr. Const:. 690 Be he never swa stalworth 
and wyght t And comly of shap, lufly and fayre. c 1420 
Antnrs ofArth. 162 My lyre als the lely, lufely to syghte. 
ieqo Marlowe 2 nd Pt. Tambttrl. 1. iii, This lovely boy, the 
youngest of the three. Ibid., Well, lovely boys, ye shall be 
emperors both. 1596 Shahs. Tam. Shr. Induct. 1. 111 

the teares.,Like enuious flouds ore-run her lonely face. 
*7ZO Mrs. Manley Power of Love (1741) I. 22 The Brother 
was not only more lovely than the Sister, but handsome beyond 
all Things. 172a B. Star tr. Mile, de St. Phaie vii. 220, I 
never saw two lovelier Gentlemen in my Life, nor so beauti- 
ful a Virgin. 2751-2 Fielding Covent Card. Jrnl. No. 37 
Wks. 1784 X. 72 The ladies.. covered their lovely necks. 
2801 Coleridge Chris label 11. 507 He bids thee come with- 
out delay . . And take thy lovely daughter home. 2898 Flob. 
Montgomery Tony 14 What a lovely face 1 

absol. or sb. f Also//. 

C1420 Anturs of Arth. 397 Withe a launce one loft fiat 
louely cone lede ; A freke one a fresone him folowed, in fay. 
c 1470 Golagros $ Gnw. 1003 Thai luschit and laid on, thai 
luflyis of lyre. 1652 Benlowes The op it. To my Fancy, 
Should one Love knot all lovelies tie. i753,Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty xi. 81 Tho’ the lovely seems likewise to have been 
as much the sculptor’s aim. 1786 Cowper Let. to Unwin 
3 July, Wks. 1836 V. 342 Our love is with all your lovelies, 
noth great and small. 1859 L. FitzGerald tr. Omar xxi. 
(2899) 76 The loveliest and best That Time and Fate of all 
their Vintage prest. 

b. said of inanimate things. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 692 As quo says lo 3on louely yle, 
]>ou may hit wynne if pou be wy^te. c 1400 Laud '1 roy bk. 
4193 Day is dawed and is day, It was a louely morn. 4x400 
Pestr. Troy 1541 Was neuer sython vnder son Cite so large, 
..Non so luffly on to loke in any lond oute. 0 1403 Cuckow 
<5- Night. 72 They coude that servyce al by rote ; Ther was 
many a lovely straunge note. 4x360 A. Scott /Wwj(S.T.S.) 
xix. 33 Nane may. .in to j>at lufly bour Mak residens. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 79 See hew mischiefe appeares 111 a 
louely and vndistempered Scene. Ibid. 214 Corail, white 
and louely. 1708 Burnet Lett. fed. 3) 193 Crusted with 
inlayings of lovely Marble, in a great Variety. 1866 M. 
Arnold Thyrsis iii, And that sweet city with her dreaming 
spires . . Lovely all times she lies, lovely tonight. 2834 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 123 We came upon Loch Aid, 
and a lovelier picture could not be seen. 

c. with reference to moral or spiritual beauty. 
(See also sense 2.) 

2805 Southey Lett. (1856) 1 . 315 The life and death of that 
man were equally lovely, a 1852 Mrs. Sherwood Poor 
Burrvff 15, f hope that all the little boys who read this, 
may learn thereby how lovely it is to be kind_ to dumb 
creatures. 2861 J. ISdmond Childr. Ch. at Home iii. 50 Make 
us like the lovely child Jesus. 

4 . Used as a term expressive of enthusiastic lauda- 
tion : Delightful, highly excellent, colloq. 

2624 Markham Cheap. Husb. (1623) 121 [The Swine] though 
he is counted good in no place but the dish onely, yet 
there he is so louely and so wholesome, that all other faults 
may be borne with. x(>S3 Walton Angler iii. 73 Come lets 
to supper. Come my friend Coridon, this Trout looks lovely. 
1681 Chetham Angler’s Vade-m. tv. § 21 (1689) 53 Tis a 
lovely Bait for Winter, and Spring, i860 C. Patmore 
Faithful for ever iii. i. 171 Dear Fred wrote. Directly, such 
a lovely note. 1873 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 164 
Mr. Lewes had 1 a lovely time ’ at Weybridge. 


+ Lo’vely, adv. Ohs. Forms: see Love sb. and 
-ly 2. [OE. lujiice , {. lufu Love sb. + -lice -ly 2 .J 

1 . Lovingly, affectionately. 

4897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. Pref. 3 Alfred kyning 
hateS gretan WasrferS biscep his wordum lufljce & freoud- 
lice. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Bide hine luueliche jiet he be 
do riht. c 1205 Lav. 7892 He . . Jjus spec wi 3 his folke & luue- 
liche spilede. c 1220 Bestiary 381 in O.B. Misc. 12 Dus is 
urelouerdes la'je luuelike to fillen. c 1350 Will. Palerne 
975 William was gretliche glad & loueliche hir bonked. 
<11400 Pistill of Susan 237 Loueliche heo louted, and 
lacched her leue At kynred and cosyn/at heo bed euere 
iknawen. 2503 Hawes Examp. Virt. xii. 23 Dame Gennes 
loked vpon me louely. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 49 In- 
stead of strokes, each other kissed glad, And lovely haulst, 
from feare of treason free. 

b. Willingly, with joy. 

4900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xi. (Schipper) 406 pset he luflice 
swa dyde. 4x275 Lamb. Horn. 133 Euric mon pe lusteS 
luueliche godes wordes and ladeS his lif rihtliche |>er efter 
he seal habben eche lif. a 2300 Cursor M. 9206 Al he tok 
in godds nam, And thold luueli al pat scam. 

2 . Lovably, beautifully. 

a 2400-50 A lexauder 426 A lyons heuyd was on-loft louely 
coruyn. c 1430 Freemasonry 706 Al the whyle thou spekest 
with hym, Fayre and lovelyche here up thy chyn. 1596 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, m.i. 225 Where, being but young, I framed 
to the Harpe Many an English Dittie, louely well. 1604 — 
Oth. iv. ii. 64 Oh thou weed : Who art so louely faire, and 
smell’st so sweete. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 11, 344 The de- 
fecated liquor. . Spouts into subject vessels, lovely clear. 2822 
W. R. Spencer Poems 292 Lovelier beams the noon-day 
splendour. 


Love-making (hrvm^hkig). . Amorous pro- 
posals or intercourse, courtship. 

42450 Merlin^ 87 Vlfyn is som-what a-quytte of the synne 
that he hadde in the love mnkinge. 2829 Lvtton Deverenx 
11. ii, I looked round that mart of millinery and love-making, 
which was celebrated in the reign of Charles IT. 1831 Car- 
lyle Sart. Res. (1858) 1x4 The whole Borough, with all its 
love-makings and scandal-mongeries. 
fig. 2625 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 500 The Inquirie of 
Truth, which is the Loue-making, or Wooing of it, 
attrib. 1830 Moore Mem. (1854) VI, 135 My sweet Bess 
and I recollected the time when we used, in our love-making 
days, to stroll for hours there together. 

So Love-maker , Love-making - a. 

1747 Sarah Fielding Fam. Lett . 81 The Conversation of 


Fools and general Love-makers. 1868 Browning RingSr 
Bk. vi. 1532, 1 . .bear no more love-making devils: hence ! 

Love-mate (ltrvmF’t). Also 6 loves-m.te. 
[f. Love sb. + Mate yA] The person with whom 
one is mated in love ; a lover or sweetheart. 

1582 Stanyhurst Aineis iv. (Arb.) 108 At my tears showr- 
ing dyd he sigh ? . .dyd he yeeld ons mercye toe loouemate J 
2592 Greene Farew, to Follie and Ded.J 1617) A 3 b, Sweet 
Companions, and Loue-mates of Learning. 1602 Warner 
A lb. Eng. vi. 20 For her her mother Ceres and her Loves- 
mate did complaine. 2S17 Byron Lament Tasso v, A Prin- 
cess was no love-mate for a bard. 1902 Editt. Rev. Oct. 319 
The willing, or it may be unwilling, love-mate of Paris. 

■j* Lo veness. Obs. rare ~ l . [irreg, f. Love sb. 
+ -ness.] Love. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 285 Tac hit to pe nu leve 
lif wio treowe luuenesse. 

Lover 1 (Invar). Forms : a. 3, 5 lufFer(e, 4-6 
Infer, 4 lufere, lovere, Inver, 5 loufer, lovare ; 
Sc. 4-5 Infare, 4-6 luffar, 4 lyfL.r, 5 lufa.r, 6, 8 
Inver, 6 luvar, lnvear, lnwair, luif(f)ar, 7 
lniver. / 3 . 4 (8,9 <//«/.) lovier, 4 loviere, lovyere, 
4, 5, 8 lovyer, 8 loveyer, 4- lover, [f. Love 
7/.I + -ER 1.] One who loves. 

1 . One who is possessed by sentiments of affec- 
tion or regard towards another ; a friend or well- 
wisher. Now rare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter i. 1 His verray lufers folous him 
fleand honur. 41400 Destr. Troy 5277 He was a frynde to 
my fader, & a fyn loner. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 
231 The buffers of seynte Edmund were displeasede with hym 
gretely jxerfore. c 2485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 800 He ys Ju 
lover, lord, suerly. 1524 Sir R. Sutton’s Will in Churton 
Life App. 543 Make a new feoffment to ten persones of my 
lovers and trends. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. Contents xvin, 
lonathas and Dauid are sworne louers. 1598 B. J onson Ev. 
Man in Hum. Ded., To.. Mr. Cambden. your true lover, 
Ben. Jonson. 2601 Shaks. Jul. C. in. ii. 49, I slewe my 
best Louer for the good of Rome. 2625 Bacon Ess., 
Friendship (Arb.) 171 Men so Wise, ..and so Extreme 
Louers of Theinselues, as all these were. 1661 Morgan Spit. 
Gentry iv. iii. 44 The loving Company of the order of the 
garter hath received you their Brother Lover and fellow. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Tool ofQual. (1809) III. 15 A stranger, 
butaverywarm loverof yours. 1796 WolfeTone Autobiog. 
(1828) 147, I made my bow, and followed my new lover to 
h:s hotel. 1898 W. K. Johnson Terra Tenebr. 34 The earth 
was foe to him, Let the sea be lover, 
b. In the spiritual sense. 

4 1300 Cursor M. 20870 Petre was. Iuuer o lauerd, alsua 
niter. 4 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xviii. (Egipciane 1 1085 God. . 
pat gyfis mare to his luferis ban pai cane ask. 1577 St. 
Aug. Manual (Longman) 108 God their lover will not take 
it [love] away from his lovers against their wils. 1740 C. 
Wesley Hymn, Jesu, Lover of my Soul. 1748 G. White 
Serin. (MS.), Every true Lover of God. 1836 J. H. New- 
man Gerontius § 1 Lover of souls ! great God ! I look to 
Thee. 

2 . One who is in love with, or who is enamoured 
of a person of the opposite sex ; now (exc. in 
plural) almost exclusively applied to the male. 

<12225 Alter. R. 256 Leouere me beoS hire wunden pen 
uikiinde [ MS . C. lufferes] cosses. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
iv. 295 (323) O ye loueres bat heyhe vpon the whiel Ben set 
of Fortune. 4 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. (.Clement) 455 And 
hyre enbrasit with al his macht, as lyffaris bat had bene in- 
twyne, 41386 Chaucer Frol. 80 A louyere, and a lusty 
Bacheler. 1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. clxxix, Avvak ! awake 1 
I bring, lufar, I bring The newis glad. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xlviii. 60 The birdis did with oppin vocis cry, O, 
luvaris fo, away thowdully nycht. 2525 Ln. Berners Froiss. 
II. xxx. 85 Loyes Rambalte hau at Bride a fayre woman to 
his louer, whome he loued parfitely. 2557 North Gue- 
vara’s Dial! Pr. Gen. Prol. r 7/1 He [Nero] counted seuer- 
ally al the haires that his louer Pompeia had on her head. 
2601 B. Jonson Poetaster 11. i, If 1 freely may discouer, 
What woulde please mee in my Louer: I woulde haue her 
faire, and witiie [etc.]. 2606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 298 

The stroke of death is as a Louers pinch, Which hurts, and 
is desir’d. 2768 Woman of Honor III. 53 You will find few, 
..such desperately true lovyers. 2821 Byron Juan in. iii, 
In her first passion, woman loves her lover. <1x825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Lovier, a lover. A vulgarism, but no cor- 
ruption. Not peculiar to us. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 290 If he had lover, wife, or children, 
we hear nothing of them. 2885 Burton Arab. Nts. (1887)111. 
iox Sue. .said. .‘l am a lover separated from her beloved’, 
b. One who loves illicitly ; a gallant, paramour. 
2621 Bible fer. iii. 2 Thou hast played the harlot with 
many louers. 2716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady 
Rick 20 Sept., A woman looks not for a lover as soon as she 
is married. 1841 Lane A rab. Nts. I. 89 She answered, Thy 
wife has a lover. 

3 . One who has an affection, predilection, fancy, 
or liking for (a thing, action or idea). 

2340 Ayenb. 2700 men ne byebna3t. .louieres of be wordle. 
Ibid., Yet eft be wordle byestre, uor be louyeres of be wordle 
bye j> byestre. 1388 Wyclif i Pet. iii. 13 And who is it that 
schal anoye 30U if, ge ben sueris and louyeris of goodnesse. 
4x420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 902 Fysshers of sowles, and 
lovers of clennes. 2568 Grafton Citron. I. 8 Tuball..was 
a great lover of Musiek. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 
i 122 He was a great lover of nis country. 2655 Walton 
Angler xxi. (2661) 255 Pise. And upon all that are lovers 
of Vertue, and all that love to be quiet and go a fishing. 
2748 Hums Tis., Parties Gt. Brit. 97 Lovers of Liberty, 
but greater Lovers of Monarchy. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth 
Introd., Freed from the odious presence of this lover of 
cleanliness. 2902 Longm. Mag. Oct, 543 The book will be 
eagerly read by all lovers of Selborne. 

4 . Comb., as lover-loving adj. Also j* lovers’ 
lair Sc., the bed of love ; lover’s knot = Love- 
knot; lover’s leap (see Leap sbfi 2), Often ap- 


plied to a precipice in connexion with some legend 
about the suicide of a lover by leaping down; 
also {allusive nonce-use), a matrimonial venture. 

25.. Liltill Interlud 76 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 326 
Lnssis. . Wald ga to luvaris lair. 4x560 A. Scott Poems 
(S.T.S.) vi. 25 So luvaris lair no leid suld lak. 2592 Lyly 
Gallathea iv. ii. 22 (Bond) First you must vndoe all these 
Louers knots, because you tyed them. 2809 Malkin Gil 
Bias x. xii. (1866)383, I answered by expressing my surprise 
at her honouring me with the offer of her hand.. . To this 
she replied, that having a considerable fortune, it would 
give her pleasure, to share it in her life-time with a man of 
honour. . then, rejoined I, you have made up your mind to 
take a lover’s leap. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixxxi, While 
on the gay dance shone Night's lover-loving Queen. 2832 
Carlyle Sart. R t:s. 1 i.vi,The river of his H istory . . here dashes 
itself over that terrific Lover’s Leap ; and, as a mad-foaming 
cataract, flies wholly into tumultuous clouds of spray £ 2852 
Ruskin Stones Ten. (1874) I. viii. 98 Tying the shafts 
together in their centre, in a lover's knot. 

t Lover a . Obs. [f. Love n.^-b-ER 1 .] One 
who praises, an eulogist. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 24 pat thynge has man delite 
to doe ip be whilk b«i bafe sum louere & nan with takcre. 

Ibid. xxi. 33 To be his lufere and louere. 

Lover, Loverd.(e, obs. ff. Louveb, Loitn. 
t Lo vered, sb. Obs. Forms : 1 lufrir den, 3 
luuered, 4 lufreden(e, loitered, lufredyn, 4-5 
louerede, 5 louerede, loneraden(e, Sc. 4 lufer- 
ar.d, 5 lufrant, 5-6 luferenfc, 6 luifrent. [OE. 
lufrxden, f. luf-u Love sb. + OE. rseden condition : 
see -ked.] The condition or state of relations in 
which one person loves another; the emotion or 
feeling of love ; warm affection, good will, kind- 
ness; Sc, lust. 

4 1000 Lamb. Ps. cviii. 5 (Bosw.-T.) Hit gesetton hatunge 
for lufrEcddenne minre. a 2300 Cursor M. 9812 A bird wald 
thine, His grett luuered, his inikel suinc pat wald sua first 
vr liknes haf. 4 2325 Metr. Horn. 30 He, .Com to mak him 
glad and blithe, And his lufredene til him to kithe. 42340 
Hampole Prose Tr. xxiv. 3 Thai doe wlckidly to get thaim 
the fauour and lufredyn of this warld. 4 2375 Sc. L eg. Saints 
xxiv. ( Alexis ) 260 Quhene he can luk one It, sic luferand 
he tuk, bat he bare dwelt in body & thi'cht. a 1425 Cursor 
M. 23255 (Trin.) Of his sarmoun spek many man And of be 
louerede bat lie wan. 1456 Sir G. Have Law A mis (S.T.S.) 

254 A conquest bairn , .iscallit in the lawis adopcioun ; that 
is to say.. a conquest barne be favour ami luferent. Ibid. 

263 A man has despyte at his wyf, for baterent of hir, or 
luferent of ane othir. 14 . . How Good Wife taught Date, 90 
(in Barbour's Bruce etc. 528) For nakit lying lnfrent will 
gendir. 1543 Abend. Reg. (Jam.), The said gudis war frelie 
geivin ..to Ins said dothir for dothirlie kindness and luferent. 

2560 Rolland CrI Venus 1. 656 Our life wplift throw 
feruour and luifrentis. 

Hence t Lover e&en.#., beloved; f Iioveredenly 
adv , in a loving manner. 

41425 Orolog. Sapient, i. in Anglia X. 332/40 pat I am in 
alle tymes.,so loueradenlye bisye abowte peas bei..I 3af 
entente onelye to pe. Ibid. 375/42 O Jus gracyous and 
loveraden worde. 

Lovered (Ipward.), pfl, a. [f. Lover 1 + -ed b] 

Provided with, or having a lover. 

1397 Shaks. Laxter's Cornpl. 320 Who, young and simple, 
would not be so louer’d? 2879 H. Merivaleui Theatre Nov. 

223 The veriest, .minx, who would never have been fathered 
by that fine old Duke, or lovered by the manful Orlando. 

Loveriiood (lcvsihud). [f. Lover I + -hood.] 

The state or condition of being a lover. 

2891 Hannah Lynch G. Meredith 254 The _ fluted tenor of H 

romance twangs the guitar of loverhood musically. 

XiGVerless (l» - vaales), a. [f. Lover 1 + -less.] 

Having no lover, deprived of a lover. 

2824 Miss Mitfqrd Village Ser. 1. 64 She paid her faith- 
less suitor the compliment of remaining loverless for three 
weary months. 2853 C. Bronte Villette xiii, Loverless and 
inexpectant of love. 1892 Temple Bar Apr, 525 Until quite 
lately she was loverless. 

Loverlike (l»-va.daik), a. and adv. [f. Lover 1 - 
+ -like.] Like a lover; of a character or in a 
manner befitting a lover. 

2552 Huloet, Louerlyke or lyke a louei •.amatorie. 2642 
Milton Reform. 11. Wks. 2851 III. 65 There is no act., 
wherein passes more loverlike contestation betweene Christ 
end the Soule. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18 11) I. 264 A 
mere loverlike correspondence which nvy heart condemns. 

2808 Eleanor Sleath Bristol Heiress I. 183, I delight to 
delineate, with a lover-like minuteness, the various . perfec- 
tions, .of Miss Percival. 2894 H. N isbet Bush Girl's Rom. 

155 Lover-like he fixed on one star and connected it with 
the maiden. 

Loverly (l*rva.ili), a. and adv. [f. Lover 1 + 

-ly.] a. adj. Like a lover, b. adv. In the 
manner of a lover. 

2875 J. Payn Hahres xxii. II. 182,1 only hushed her lips 
in loverly fashion. 2886 G. Macdonald What's Mine's 
MinexW. III. 202 Said the chief abruptly, ‘I want only her- 
self!’ A very loverly way of speaking. 2887 Stevenson 
Misadv. J. Nicholson ii, 4 The highest point of loverly ex- 
altation. 2890 Temple Bar Nov. 44.x He murmured loverly 
something about ‘ the light, .of her jacinth hair 
Comb. 1885 Stevenson Tr. Otto iii. 30 They made a loverly- 
looking couple. 

Hence lo’verliness. 

2879 G. Meredith Egoist I. 254 He fluted away in loverli- 
ness, forgetful of Crossjay. 

Lovership (lo-vstjip). [f. Lover 1 + -ship.] 

The state or condition of being a lover. 

1876 G. Dawson Authentic Gospt v. 77 The divine things 

in man are of God-~I mean fatherhood, motherhood, lover- 
ship, patriotism. 
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■f IiO’vertine, a. Obs. nonce-vid. [f. Lover 1 , 
after libertine .] Addicted to love-making. 

1603 Dekker, etc. Pat. Grissill Wks. (Grosart) V. 331 
These Gentlemen louertine, and my selfe a hater of loue. 

Loverwise (kx’vaxwaiz), adv. [f. Lover 1 + 
-WI8E.J In the manner of a lover. 

187* Howells Wedd. Journ. (i8g2) 153 They sat down 
here lovetwise. 1884 Rider Haggard Dawn II. i. 3 They 
journeyed loverwise, with their aims around each other. 

iovery, obs. form of Livery, Louver. 

Loves, obs. pi. of Loaf sbJ- 
Loveship. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. Love sb. + 
-ship.] The action of making love ; courtship. 

a 1300 Piers of Fullham 320 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 13 
Loueship goith ay to warke [read wrake], When that pre- 
sence is put a bake. 

Lovesick (l»'vsik), a. [f. Love sb. + Sick <z.] 
Languishing for or with love. 

1530 Palsgr. 317/2 Lovesycke enamowered, cnamourie. 
1388 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 82 When.. he did discourse To 
loue-sicke Didoes sad attending eare. 160S — Ant. Cl. 
11. ii. 198 Purple the Sailes: and so purfumed that The 
Windes were Loue-sicke with them. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Past, ix, 54 Wiiere Nightingales their Love-sick Ditty sing. 
1739 A. Nicou Nature without Art 67 Cure me of this 
love-sick fever. 1894 Mrs. On pliant Hist. Sk. Q. Anne 
i. 14 Her great general sighed like a lovesick boy whenever 
he was absent from her. 

Hence Lovesickness, lovesick condition. 

1707 Plover Physic. Pulse-Watch. 10 He, by mentioning 
the Name of Pylas to a sick Woman, found some alteration 
in her Pulse, by which he discover’d her Love-Sickness. 1874 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxxiv. 2 He had a holy lovesick- 
ness upon him. 

Lovesome (iwvs»m), a. Now arch, or dial. 
Forms : 1-6 lufsum, 3 luffsuram, 3-5 lussum, 

3 luvesum, 4 luffsum, lufsoum, lufsoma, Lis- 
som, lossum, lossom, loovesum, 4-5 lofsom, 
lufsom, lovesum, 4-6 lovesom, 6 lovesome, 
lusum, ?!uxom(e, lufesum, lufesome, Sc. luif- 
sum, 5- loves orna. [OE. lufsivn, f. luf-u Lova 
sb. : see -some. (The contracted forms lussom , 
lossom , -tun , seem to occur only in sense 2.)] 

1 . Worthy of love ; having qualities that inspire 
love ; lovable. 

a 1000 Crist 913 (Gr.) T.ufsum and like leofum monnum to 
sceawianne (rone scynan wlite. c 1200 Ormin 3583 Davijiess 
name .. itt uss tacnebb scang wib’p hannd, & luffsumm onn 
to lokenn. ax 223 Juliana 13 Ihesu crist.. bat ich oil leue 
& luuie as leollukest & lufsumest lauerd. <71323 Deo 
Gratias 29 in E. E . P. (1862) 125 A louesum buirde he 
lihte with-lnne [>e worbiest bat euer was. 1430 Hymns Virg. 
29 Hise louesum lijf bat alle men si3e[n], Pul myldeli he 
out gan lets. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xv. 33 Thow 
luifsum Lark & gay Goldspink, . . Lat be -jonr heuinly noitis. 
1676 Etiiurkdge Man of Mode in. iii, Wild, witty, love- 
some, beautiful and young. 1899 Swinburne Rosamund 
m. 60, I know not Aught lovesome save the sweet brief 
death of sleep. 

2 . Lovable on account of beauty; lovely, beautiful. 

a 1235 St. Marker. 3 Ant wel hire schnl iwurthen for hire 

lussum ieor. a 1240 Wohnnge in Cott. Horn. 269 pu art 
lufsum on leor, bn art al schene. <11300 Cursor M. 6 >4 
A luuesum land at lenger in. <21310 m Wright Lyric P. 
36 Hire rode is ase rose that red is on rys, With lilye-white 
leres lossum he is. / bid. 31 A burde of blod ant of bon 
Never 3ete_ y nuste non lussomore in londe. <11320 Sir 
Tristr. 2816 Ysonde haue here he wald Luffsum vnder line, 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 463 O lufsom ladybryght, How 
haue ye faren syn bat ye were here? c 1420 Anturs of 
Arth. 344 (Douce MS.) A lady, lufsom of lote, ledand a 
knuste. <• 1430 St. Cuikbcrt (Surtees) 1215 He saw.. Com fra 
heuen a lufsom lyght. 23.. in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 326 
Fair lufsum lady, gentill and discret. 1820 Scott Monast. 
xiv, The handsomest, the very lovesomest young man I ever 
saw with sight. 1842 Tennyson Beggar Maid 12 One 
praised her ancles, one her eyes, One her dark hair and love- 
some mien. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. n. 323 He heard a 
sudden lovesome song, begun. 

absol. 13.. tiaio. ,7 Or. Rut. 1614 ‘Nay.. ’Quod hat luf- 
sum vnder lyne. 13 . . E. E. Aliit. P, A. 398 Pen sayde bat 
lufsoum of lyth & lere [etc.]. 

3 . Loving, friendly. 

C1200 Ormin 1347 A35 to follshenn sob meacle^c Wibb 
luffsumm reddmodnesse. 1566 Drant Horace's Sat. 1. ii. B b, 
But they, the sillye funded fooles, . . Do feaste him, for his 
louesom lone. 1868 Browning RingPfBk. vm. 20 Won’t we 
hold Our little yearly lovesome frolic feast. 1901 II, C. 
Welch Anselm iii. 48 This increasing influence was due to 
the happy lovesome temper which plays through his letters. 

4 . Amorous. 


1720 Mrs. Manley Power of Lave (1741) x$a Caton, who 
being naturally Lovesome, put herself in his way at every 
opportunity, so that he could not help saying soft things to 
her, 1844 Kinglake Eothenv ii. (1878! 92 Shrubs that tinned 
their arms together in lovesome tangles. 1883 Longm. Mag. 
*?ept. 533 While lovesome and moansome thereon spake and 
falter'd the dove to the dove. 


Hence + Loves oniehead -Lovesomeners. 

<2x300-1400 Cursor M. S7 92(Gfltt.), I sal balm bring frab 
thralhede, And into a land of Ubsum-hede, 

t Lo-vesoxaely, adv. Obs. [f. Lovesome a. 
-i,T 2 . (OE.lt ad lufsumlic aelj.)] Lovingly, afie 
tionately. 

c xaoo Ormin 1663 Nohh t ne may; hen don Allmahhtht Got 
toeweme, Hut iff itt be wibb witt & skill & luffsummlike fc 
pedd. <<1223 Juliana 12 [He] seide hire lufsumliche b 
f 13°° Cursor M. 7989 Pan com til him an angel clet 
. . And lufsumh to davidspak. 1373 Barbour Bruce xv ii. 3 
Thair capitane Tretit thame sa Tusumly. c 2475 Rauf Cm 
)ear 358 His leif at the Collar He tuke lufesumly. 


Lovesomeness (I®vs»mnes). [f. Lovesome i 
a. + -ness.] The quality of being lovesome. 

<21000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 218/34 Deled atio, lust- 
baernes, vet lufsumnes, 1550 Bai.e Image Both Ch. viii. 

H vij b, They mixed y“ truth in falshede, they poysoned the 
waters, they toke awaye the louesomnesseof them. <2 1568 
Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Club) 657 Weill lasit with luif- 
sumnes. 1869 Miss Mulock Woman's Kingd. II. 19 [She] 
was not beautiful. .hut there was a lovesomeness about her. 

Love-song (lo-vspi)). A song of love, an 
amorous song. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 74 Iesu, thi love is suete ant 
strong . . Tech me, Ihesu, thi love song, With suete teres 
ever among. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. n. i. 20 First, you 
haue learn’d . . to rellish a Loue-song. 1633 Walton A ngler 
i. 29 Solomon ..wrote that., holy amorous love-song, the 
Canticles. 1833 Tennyson Miller's D. 65 A love-song 1 had 
somewhere read. 2883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. 
W. (ed. 2) 154 The bird . . listens to the love-song of its mate. 

Love-token (l»-vt<?mk’n). Something given as 
a sign or token of love. 

Beowulf (Z) 1863 Sceal hring naca ofer he_a ]>u bringatv lac 
& luf tacen. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 27 Thou hast 
giuen her rimes, And interchang’d loue-tokens with my 
childe, 1626 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xx. viii, What 
Church in the world can show such deare love-tokens 
from the Almighty as this? x6.. Child Maurice xxii. 
in Child Ballads II. 263/2 For thou hast sent her loue- 
tokens, More now then two or three. 1836 J. H. Newman 
in Lyra Apost. (1849) Yes ! let the fragrant scars abide 
Love-tokens in thy stead. 1877 W. Jones B'inger-ring 343 
He sent two diamond rings, as love-tokens to Mary, Queen 
of Scots. 

f Lovewende, a. Obs. [OE. lufwptde, f. lufu 
Love sb)- + -w$nde f. xvqndan to turn. Cf. hal- 
wende wholesome, /uvihvcnde transitory.] Be- 
loved ; loving ; lovely. 

nx 000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 222/21 Dilectaque rnra, and 
ba lufwende eardas. ciooo Sax. Letch. III. 186 Gild acen- 
ned. .soSfest, lufwende. <2x225 Juliana £>5 Ich.. luuie be 
to leofmon luuewende lauerd. 

Loveword, variant of Lofword Obs. 

Lo've -worth, sb. rare. [f. Love sb. + Worth 
j£.] Worthiness of love. 

c. 1S11 Chapman Iliad To Rdr. 83 Homer .. should be 
belov’d. Who euerie sort of loue-worth did containe. 

f Love-worth, a. Cbs. [f. Love sb. + Wobth 
a .] =next. 

<21225 Ancr. R. 1x2 Ower deorewurSe spus, be luuewurFe 
Louerd. a 1223 Juliana 53 pi luuewurf e leofmon. <2 1240 
Ureisun in Lamb, Horn. 187 Aire linge leoflucest and luue 
wurfiest. 

Loveworthy (ln-vwwSi), a. [f. Love sb. + 
Worthy <r.] Worthy to be loved. 

<2 1240 Wohnnge in Cott. Horn. 269 Imvi <5 b e ane am 
alle be binges igedered [at eauer muhen maken ani mon 
luuewuroi to o 3 er. x6zx I.ady M. Wroth Urania 289 
Nermna, the most loue- worthy of her sex. 1633 W. Stkuthkr 
True Happiness 31 If these small goods be love-worthy, 
with what a love should we adhere to the fountain-good. 
1827 Tiiirlwall Lett. (x88x) I. 278 It may happen .. that .. 
the child makes the painful discovery that the person whom 
it most tenderly loves is not loveworthy. 1880 Swinburne 
Stud. Shaks. 227 A living god-garland of the noblest earth- 
born brothers and love-worthiest heaven-born sister. 

Hence Love-worthiness. 

1867 Tiiirlwall Lett. (i£8i) I. 278 The perception of His 
love worthiness must tend to swallow up our sense of benefits 
received from him, _ 1899 F. P. Cobbe in Daily Nezus 
27 May 7/1 The nobility and lovewonhiness of human nature. 

Lovey (l»-vi). Also lovy, lovee, lovie. [f. 
Love sb. + -y.] A term of affectionate address : 
=? ‘ Dear love ‘ darling 

. * 73 * Fielding Lett. Writers 1. v, You don’t look pretty 
in it, lovey, indeed you don’t. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 
i. Wks. 1799 I. 169, I go, lovy : good-day to my father-in- 
law. 1770 — Lame Lozier 1. ibid, II. 67 Why, really, lovee, 
'tis a large sum of money. x8ox Macneill Poems (1844) 19 
Sullen moods, and scolding frays, When lovie’s absent for 
some days. 1884 Punch 20 Dec. 294 And what would Dovey 
do if Lovey were to die? 

Loveyer, lovier, obs. forms of Lover sb) 
Lo’ving, vbl. sb) Now rare. [f. Love v) + 
-in«i.] The action of the vb. Love 1 . 

c I 37S Sc. Leg, Saints iii. 1 St. Andrew) 766 Fore, criste,.. 
I 3arne our althinge, to be and dwel in pi lovynge. <11385 
Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 344 For she taughte al the craft of 
fyn louinge. C1400 Cursor M. 27746 (Cott. Galba) Wreth.. 
of gude lufing it brekes be hand. 1538 Elyot Diet. Addit., 
Amatio, a louynge. 1600 Shaks. A. V.L. it.vii. i8x Most 
frendship is fayning; most Louing, meere lolly. 1633 P. 
Fletchkr Poet. Misc. 79 What fool commends a stone for 
never moving?. .Cease then, fond men, to Maze your constant 
loving. 1833 Browning One Word More v, Dante.. Hated 
wickedness that hinders loving. 1883-94 R. Bridges Eras 
Sf Psyche* May xxiij This was the lover she had lack’d, and 
site, Loving his loving, was his Willing bride, 
t XiO'ving, vbl. sb) Obs. [f. Love v) + -ingE] 
Praise, laudation; pl„ praises, songs of praise. 

. a I 3°° Cursor M. 13245 lesus bat well wist. .Quarfor sant 
ion was don 0 lijf; To pe Iues_. .In his louing he made ser- 
mon, <27300 E. E, Psalter ix. 15 pat I schewe forth to 
sprede pine loueynges euerilkone, 1375 Barbour Bruce 
vi. 283 Now demys, quhethir mair Jovvng Suld Tedeus haf, 
or the king J c 1400 tr. Secreia Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 31 He 
pat gyues his good to hem pat hatiys no myster, he purchases 
no louynge perof, _ 1476 Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1869) I. 33 For 
the honour and loving of Gode Almichty. 1477 Earl K i vi-rs 
(Caxton) Dictes 1 To gyue fherfbt-e synguler louynges & 
thankes. 1533 Gau Richt Pay (x888) 13 xhay that desiris 
lowme or vane gloir. 1339 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 83, 1 .; 
beinge of holt and perfite mynde. .lovinge be to God. 1390 
A. Hume Hymns it. 32 The maiestieofGod was praisd with 


LOVINGLY 

louings loud on hight, 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. II. x. 343 He did the legacie and office. , with sik lofeng 
and comment. 1721 Bailey, Lovingis, praises, Scotch. 

Loving (10-viij ), ppl. a. [i. Love v)- + -ing 2.] 

1 . That loves ; affectionate. 

In xfith c. ‘your loving friend’ was an ordinary form of 
subscription for letters. ‘ Our loving subjects ’ has at various 
times been a usual phrase iu royal proclamations. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram. vi. CL. ) 10 li ic a/nans uir, bes lufienda 
wer ; . . hoc amans maitcipium, bes lufienda beowa man. 
a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 183 Ler to loue be. - be louende 
louerd. 1320 Cast. Love zgo And foure dowghtryne hede 
this kyng, And to uclie he wes lovyng. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
iv. 7 Thaim that till hym luffand wer, Ur kyn, or freynd- 
0x460 Towneley Myst. iv. 102 Now, who would not be glad 
that had A child so lufand as thou art? <7x491 Chasi. 
Goddes City Id. 44 It is yeuen us and sende us fro our louyng 
fader. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1368) II. 781 A lovyng 
man and passyng well beloved. 1529 — Let. Wks. 1419/? 
At Woodestok . . by the hand of Your louing husbande 
Thomas More knight. 1368 Grafton Chron. I. 82 They 
were loving and kinde to him, and he to them. X741 
Richardson Pamela II. 330 They are the honestest, the 
loveingest, and the most conscientious Couple breatheing. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. r 11 They got to be as loving as 
turtles. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 723 He brought 
that force only for the defence of his person and for the 
protection of his loving subjects. x866 J. H. Newman 
Gerontius § x 0 loving friends, your prayers l Ibid., Help, 
loving Lord ! Thou my sole Refuge, Thou. 

t b. absol. A lover ; one who loves. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 143x3 Lauerd, o selcut but e s slei, pi 
lufand bus, qui let bou dei? <7x340 Hamtole Prose Tr. 
(1866) 3 Fyilys be luffande of gastely joye. c 1373 Cursor 
M. 14597 (Fairf.) Haue I na tome bidder to fare Tor na wele 
louande haue 1 bare- 

e. irons/, 'fending to be closely attached, cling- 
ing, adhesive, dial. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees? 148 By this roeanes the 
strawe is made lovinger, and is allsoe kept from groivinge 
on the howses. [Common in mod. dialects : see Eng. Dial. 
Diet.] 

2 . Of words, actions, etc.: Manifesting love; 
proceeding from love. Hence occas. of persons with 
respect to their demeanour or conduct (const, to). 

£1450 Myrc 1697 Louynge serues and godely speche, 
Agayn enuyeys helpeand leche. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxvia (Percy Soc.) 119 Her lovynge countenaunce so hyghe 
dyd appere, That it me ravyshed. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 39 They continue that louing custome [widow burn- 
ing] deuoutly to this day. 18.. Tennyson Early Spring i, 
Once more the Heavenly Power, .domes the red-plow’d hills 
With loving blue. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story II. 177 Faber’s 
loving account of little Amy. x8f8 Browning Ring <5- Bk. 
in. 1303 His fingers pushed their loving way Through curl 
on curl. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adatnnan Introd. 54 He was 
held in most loving remembrance. 

3 . Preceded by a sb., in various comb,, as fun-, 
home-, money-, pleasure-loving. 

1726 Swift Gulliver, Lament. Glumdal. 33 That Money- 
loving Boy To some Lord’s Daughter sold the living Toy. 
1838 Eliza Cook Old Dobbin xi, We fun-loving urchins 
would grou p by his side. 1871 S. B. James Duty <[• Doctrine 
192 A pushing, eager, pleasure-loving, money-loving agel 
1902 Westm. Gas. 3 June i/a The Boer is, above all things, 
a home-loving man. 

Loving cup. [LavnuGppl. a. 2.] A large drink- 
ing vessel, usually of silver, having two or more 
handles, by which it is readily passed from hand to 
hand amongst friends or guests assembled together, 
each of whom successively drinks from its contents, 
generally at the close of a banquet. 

1808 [In Minute-bk. of Committee for the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet 9 Nov, (Dr. R. R. Sharpe'.] 1812 J. Brady Claris 
Calend. (1815) II. 351 The Lord Mayor drinks to you in the 
Loving Cup, and bids you ail heartily welcome. 1827 Hone 
Ez’ery-day Bk. II. 12 The loving cup .. is . . passed to the 
guest on his left hand. x£68 Brewer Diet. Phrase Fable 
(ed. 3) 527 In drinking the loving cup, two adjacent persons 
always stand up together. 

Loving-Mudness (l»’vip,koi-ndnes). [f.Loy- 
ikg ppl. a. + Kindness. Originally two words ; the 
combination was introduced by Coverdale.] Affec- 
tionate tenderness and consideration ; kindness 
arising from a deep personal love, as the active 
love of God for his creatures. 

tfiSS Coverdale Ps. xxv, 6 Call to remembraunce, O Lorde, 
thy tender mercyes & thy louinge kyr.dnesses, which haue 
bene euer of olde. Ibid, lxxxix. 33 Neuerthelesse, my lou- 
ynge kyndnesse wil I not vtterly take from him. 1334-0 
Songs p Ball, (i860' 3 What great lovyng kyndnes did God 
show in_ thys care? <21729 J. Rogers 19 Serm. (1733) 349 
The amiable Attributes of Goodness and Loving-kindness. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 144 A lady of unbounded 
loving-kindness. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 2 The in- 
finite mercy and loving-kindness of a supreme creator. 
Hence (back-formation) Loving-kindly adv. 

1840 Lowell Love, A loye,.that seeth faults, Not with 
| flaw-seeking eyes . . But loving-kindly ever looks them down, 

+ Loving-lniot. Obs.= Love-knot. 

<71588 tst Pt. Jeronimo (1605) C iij b, Heerc seale the 
letter with a louing knot 

t Lovingly, a. Obs. fare- 1 , [f. Loving ppl. a. 
+ -i<Yl,] Gt loving disposition. 

1367 Gude <5- Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 222, I knaw nane sic 
as scho is one, Sa trew, sa kynde, sa luiffartdlie. 1 

Lovingly (lmvirjli), adv. [f. Loving ppl. a.+ 
-BY-.] In a , loving manner. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vr. xiii. (1405)197 Louyngly 
the man auyseth "his .wyfe yf she doo nmys. 1435 M isyn Fire 
of Lavex'. vii/15 To prays god parfytely, . . louandly to syng 
in hym. . IS3S Coverdale Jer. xxxi. 20 Gladly and louyngly 
will I haue mercy vpon him, saieth the Lorde. 1611 Bible 


LOVIN' GNESS. 

, Sant. xx. (chapter-summary), lonathan louingly taketh his 
leaue of Dauid. 1641 T. Hayne Luther 136 He was very 
lovingly affectioned towards his children. 1709 Steei.e 
Taller No. 1 1 8 F 4 We live very lovingly together. 1883 R. W ■ 
Dixon Mauo iv. iii. 147 And ever on him leaned she lovingly. 

Lovingness (lwviqnes). [f. Loving ppl. a. + 
-NEriS.] The quality or habit of being loving. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 25 Be thou a patterne to 
the faithful, in word, in conuersation, in louinguesse, .. and 
in chastitie. a 1586 Sidney Arcadian. (1590) ush, Cary- 
ing thus in one person the only two bands of good will, loue- 
lines & louingnes. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 348 Such 
were her allurements, her sweetnesses, louingnesses [etc.]. 
1799 W. Taylor in Robberds-T/ty;!. 1. 297 There is a loving- 
ness of heart about Parr .. which would endear him even 
without his Greek, a 1859 L. Hunt Bk. Sonnet (1867) X. 66 
The Very lovingness of his nature. 1865 J. Grqte Moral 
Ideas viii. (1876) 108 That or lovingness which creates, 
so to speak, a kindred and brotherhood, 
b. Used as a mock title of honour. 

<21636 Lynde Case for Spectacles (1638) 91 Instead of The 
Emperours name, he assumes the Popes person, saying, 
Your lovingnesse wrote to me. 

Lovis, -ys, obs. pi. of Loaf sb. 1 
Xiovy, variant of Lovey. 

Ijovyer(e, obs. form of Lover sbX 
Low (lfl“), sbA Also 3-5, 9 lows, 6 looa, 7 
loe. Cf. Law sbfi [OE. hltiw, hl&w masc. , == OS. 
htio (dat. hi ewe') grave-mound, OHG. htto (MHG. 
U) grave-mound, hill, Goth, hlaiw neut., grave 
(whence hlaiwasnbs pi., graves) OT eut. *hlaiwoz-, 
-iz- neut. pre-Teut. *kloiwos-, -es-, f. root *klei- to 
slope : see Lean v. and cf. L. clivus hill.] 

1 . =LAW Ji 5.3 I. fil'd. 

Beowulf If.) xiao Wand to wolcnum warifyra mrnst lily- 
node for hlawe. cizoo Ormin 9205 And illc an lawe and 
illc an hill Shall nififireddbeon and la^hedd. c 1300 Havelak 
1699 po stod hauelok als a lowe Aboven [po] pat per-inne 
wore. <11400-50 Alexander 1090 May bou oght, lede, 
yonder low lift on pi shulder. C1500 Cov. Corp. Chr. 
Plays , Shearmen <$■ Taylors 218 Harke ! I here owre brothur 
on the looe ; This ys hys woise. a 1650 Sir Lionell 70 in 
Furnivall Percy Folio 1. 78 The Gyant lyes vnder yond low. 
<1x765 R. Hood 4- Guy of Gisborne xlvi. in Child Ballads 
III. 93/2 That beheard the sheriffe of Nottingham, As he 
leaned vnder a lowe. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads (A And 
some they brought the brown lint-seed, and flung it down 
from the Low. 1901 Speaker 20 Apr. 77/1 The coarse 
meadows swell up into rounded or pointed ‘ lows ’. 

2 . A burial-mound ; a tumulus. ? Obs. 

<11000 Boeih. Metr. x. 43 Hwa wat nu ptes wisan Welandes 
ban, on hweleum hi bitewa hrusan peccen. x685 Plot 
Staffardsh. 402 A barrow or Low, such as were usually ca-t 
up over the bodies of eminent Captains. X778 Eng. Gazet- 
teer (ed. 2) s.v. Wiggington, Near this place are certain 
Lows, which are reckoned among the Roman Tumuli. 

LOW, lowe (Du), sbl* Chiefly Ac. and north. 
Also 3 lojhe, 4I0U, (lawlie, lo), 5 logh, (lawe). 
[a. ON. loge wk. masc. (Da. hie) = OFris. logo. 
:—OTeut. type *logon- ( lugon -), pre-Teut. htkdn -, 
cogn. w. MHG., mod. G. lohe fem. .-—OTeut. type 
*loh& [luM) pre-Teut. *Mkd, f. *luk- wk. grade 
of the Aryan root *kuk- : see Leye, and Light j/a] 

I . Flame ; a flame, a blaze. 

0x225 Alter. R. 356 Cherubines sweorde . . oflai [MS. T. 
lobe], c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 643 A!-so he3e Se lowe sal gon. So 
8e fiod flet de dunes on. a 1300 Cursor M. 5739 Him. 
thoghc brennand he sagh a tre Als it wit iou war al vm-laid. 
X340 Hamuole/V. Come. 9430 Lowe and reke with stormes 
melled. c 1470 Henry Wallace vui. 1054 The rude low rids 
full heych adown that hauld. 1533 Bellendkn Livy 1. xvi. 
(S. T. S.) 88 His hede apperit (as It war hlesand) in ane rede 
low. 1631 A. Craige Pilgr. 4 Hermit 8 The Coale that 
mee burnes to the bone, will I blow, Though Liver, Lungs, 
and Lights, fly vp in a low. 1785 Burns Vision 1. 39 By 
my ingle-lowe I saw.. A tight, outlandish Hizzie. x8x6 
Scott Bl. Dwarf iii, The low of the candle, if the wind wad 
let it bide steady. _ 1849 C. Bronte Shirley iv, A verse 
blazing wi’ a blue brimstone low. 1392 R. Kipling Barrack-r. 
Ball. etc. 126 For every time I raised the lowe That scared 
the dusty plain, .. I’ll light the land with twain. 1901 
Trans. Stirling Hat. Hist. Soc. 51 The Dead Candle. .. A 
blue lowe, moving along slowly about three feet from the 
ground. 

b. Phrases. ( 7 b be, set) in, on a low, in a flame, 
on fire ; to put the low to, 10 set fire to; to take a 
low, to catch fire. 

c X200 Ormin 16x85 AH alls itt waere all oferr hemm O 
loghe. c 1330 R. Beunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14692 pe fir, 
J»e tonder, pe brymstou hot, Kyndled on lowe, & vp hit smot. 
<•1422 Hoccleve Learn to die 703 Whan pat a greet toun 
Set is on a lowe. <t 1584 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slae 745 
Will flatterit him, .. An set him in an low. 1722 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets 11. 103 Soon my beard will tak’ a low. 1815 
Scott Guy M. x, She [a vessel) was . . in a light low. 1826 

J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 130 A .. boy fell off 
nis chair a’ in a low, for the discharge had set him on fire. 
*865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes viii. 25 Ye wad hae the 
boose in a low aboot oor lugs. 

2 . spec. a. A light used by salmon-poachers. 

X814 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. For 
making lows or fish-lights for fishing in the night. 1856 
Denham Tracis (1892) I. 315 This used to be done with a 
low and a leister. 

b. A light or piece of candle used by miners, 
x8x6 in I, H. PI. Holmes Coal Mines Durham, etc. 245. 
*865 Trapper's Petit, in Our Coat 4 Coalfields 155 'Tis 
very dark and that small low You gave me soon will burn away, 
+ Low, sbl-b Obs. [var. of Lough L] A lake, 
loch, river, water. 

1387 [see Lough *). 1513 Douglas /Ends xn. Prol. 153 
Swannys swouchis throw owt the rysp and redis Our al 


thir lowys. 1539 in Rec. Peebles (1872) 57 Woddis, lowis, 
fischingis [etc.]. [1563 ibid. 72 Louchis.) 

t LOW, sb.* Sc. Obs. [aphetic £ * allow sb. f. 
Allow 7/.J Allowance, permission. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) III. 464[He]passithame 
awa, But lowe or leif that tyme of ony wicht. 

Low (D“), sbA {f. Low vs] The action of 
lowing; the ordinary sound uttered by an ox or cow. 

1549 Compl. Scot, vi, 39 The nolt maid noyis vitht mony 
loud lou. 1599 Shahs. Much Ado v. iv. 48 Bull Line, sir, 
had an amiable low. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 85 The 
cattle from the untasted fields return. And ask with meaning 
low their wonted stalls, 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. I. xxi On 
list’ning ears so sweet Fall the mellow low and bleat. x86x 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxxvii. (1889) 360 A comfort- 
able low came at intervals from the cattle, revelling in the 
abundant herbage. 

Low, sb . 6 bee Loon (= foot-rot in cattle). 

Low ( 1 <?«), a. and sb. Forms : 2-3 lab ( inflected 
lage), 3 laitjh, laih., 3-4 lagh., 4 lagb(e, 3 lobe, 
loub., 3-4 log(e, 4 loglie, 4-5 loug(e, (4 lowb, 
loewg), 5 lough, lowge, 3-7 lowe, (5 loe, 7 lo), 4- 
low. Also Sc. and north. 4-6 lawe, 4, 7 lau(e, 4 5 
lauch(t, lawoh, 5 lawgh, 6 lewche, 6-9 leuch(e, 
8-9 leugh; see also Laigh. [Early ME. lah 
{lag-), a. ON. lag-r (Sw. lag , Da. lav) = OFris. 
hge, lech, MDu. lage, laech, lege, leech (Du. laag), 
MHG. luge flat (early and dial. mod.G. lag), OE. 
with different meaning *hvge in Imghrycg (see Lea 
a.) OTeut. *lxgio- from the root of Lie vJ] 

A. adj. (Usually the opposite of high.) 

1. Literal senses. 

1 . Of small upward extent or growth ; not tall ; 
little, short. (Now rarely of persons, though still 
commonly said of stature.) 

CX150 Grave 17 in Thorpe Analecta (1834) K 1 ' 1 bus .. 

bit) unheh and lah, . ,'8e hele-wages beoS lage, sid-wa*es 
unhege. c xzco Ormin 15232 pair vass an bennkinnge lah. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 380 The valbsof the toune thanwer 
Salaw, that [etc.], c 1420 Pallad. on U usb. in. 304 Make hem 
[sc. trees] lough in cleuis that decline. 1530 Palsgr. 452/2, 

I . .make a thynge so. lowe that it be levell with the grounde. 
1538 Galway Arch, in lolti Rep. Hist , MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 388 The said John . . ys bound to make . . ther hut a loe 
gardinge, not plantinge anny great tres, 1593 Shahs. Liter. 
663 Low-shrubs wither at the Cedars roote. 1607 Topsell 
Foitr-f. Beasts (1658) 474 It is a lutle low hearb. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 250 We shall .. be turn’d to apes 
With foreheads villanous low. 1638 J unius Paint. A ncients 
245 Low men love to stand on tiptoes. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 80 Their cowes are low, and tl.eir horns 
grow only skin deep. 1724 R. Wodrow Life J. Wodrow 
(1828) 55 My mother was of a stature rather low than tall. 
1771 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1876) 348 Agesilaus was 
low. lame and of a mean appearance. 1827 Disraeli Viv. 
Greyvn. viii. V. 95 Her full voluptuous growth gave yott.. 
the impression that she was somewhat low in stature. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv, I. 483 His forehead low as that of 
a baboon. 1855 Browning How it Strikes a Contemporary 
X02 Who . . stood about the neat low truckle bed. 1860 
Trollope Framley P. II. ix. 183, I do remember the young 
lady, . .a dark girl, very low, and without much figure. 1874 
Packer Goth. Archil. 1. iii. 56 Early Norman buildings were 
generally low. 

b. .Rising but little from a surface. Low relief \ 
(a) = Bas-relief i ; (£) = Bar-relief 2. 

17x1 Shaftksb. Charac. (1737) III. 380 The low-relieves, 
and ornaments of columns and edifices, xyaigcdh Cent. 
July 100 The modelling in low-relief of a life-sized bull in 
painted terra cotta. 

e. Of a woman’s dress : Cut so as to leave the 
neck exposed. So also low neck. 

1857 Trollope Barchester T. xxxvi. (1858) 299 I'm sorry 
you’ve come in such low dresses, as we are ail going 
out of doors. 1866 Howells Venet. Life xx. 329 Ladies 
planted in formal rows of low-necks and white dresses. 1899 
Rider Haggard Swallow iii, A lovely lady in a low dress. 

2 . Situated not far above the ground or some 
other downward limit; not elevated in position, 
f Formerly prefixed to names of countries or dis- 
tricts, denoting the part near the sea-shore (now 
only in the comparative Lower), as Low Germany, 
Low Egypt ( obs .). Also Low Country. (Cf. 
Low Dutch, Law German.) 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. r76r pe mvst dryues Jror} Jyst 
of the lyfte, bi the I03 medoes. 138a Wyclif Isa. xxxiv. 9 
Turned shuln ben his stremes in topich, and bis loew? ertbe 
in to brunston. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 3 Egipte ]? e 
hie and he lawe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6952 He led hom forth 
lyuely by a law vale, c 14.70 Henry Wallace x. 622 The 
lauch way till Enrawyn thai ryd. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxxv. (Percy Soc.) 183 We were glad when ye had forsaken 
The lowe vale, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 259 b, She 
was laden with much ordinaunce, and the portes left open, 
which e were very lowe. 1577-87 Hounshed Chron. I. 75/1 
All alongst the sea coasts of low Germanie. a 1578 Linde- 
say (Pit. scot tie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) II. 38 [They] draw 
thaim selffis to ane leuche place out of the Inglischemenis 
sight. 1626 Bacon Sytva § 832 The Raine-Bow consisteth 
of a Glomeration of Small Drops, which cannot possibly 
fall, but from the Aire, that is very Low. 1653 R. Sanders 
Physiogn. 221 The second Cardinal house is the fourth, 
called the low heaven. X707 Chambf.ri.ayne -St. Gt. Brit. 
in. iii. 274 His [an Earl’s] Coronet bath the Pearls raised 
upon Points, and Leaves low between. 1744 Berkeley Sir is 
§ 25 Trees growing in low and shady places do not yield so 
good tar. 1796 Coleridge Destiny of Nations xg In this 
low world. Placed with our. backs to bright reality. 1846 
M 'Cui.loch A co. Brit. Empire iy. 854)1.47 Orfordness, a low 
beach running out into the sea. 

b. Of a heavenly body : Near the horizon. 


LOW. 

1676 Walton & Cotton Angler u, ii. (1875) 228 The sun 
grows low. x8ot Campbell Hohenlindeu 1 On Linden, 
when the sun was low. All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
x8xx A. Scott Poems 8 i Jam.) The moon, leugh i’ the wast, 
shone bright. 1859 'Tennyson Enid 598 The third day . . 
Made a low splendour in the world. 1889 ‘Rolf Boldre- 
wood ’ Robbery under A ruts xvi. There was a low moon. 

e. Lying dead, or dead and buried. Now only 
predicative. + Formerly also absol. 

c 1315 Shoreham Poems (E. E. T. S.) v. 329 pat body pat 
he tok of hys o^en, Hou mytte liyt ligge amang ) e lo?en. 
1808 Byron {title) And wilt thou weep when I am low t 
1826 Scott in Croker Papers ip Mar., My head may be low 
— I hope it will — before the time conies. 1852 Tennyson 
Death <f Wellington xS The last great Englishman is low. 

+ d. Of the ear : ‘Bowed down’. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 2650 Let your lordship lystyn with a 
loue ere. 

0. Of an obeisance : Profound, deep. 

<1x548 Haia Chron., Edw, / V 234 He toke of hys cappe, 
and made a low and solcmpne obeysanee. 1596 Shahs. Tam. 
S/ir. Induct, i. 53 With a lowe submissiue reuerence Say 
[etc,], x6oz and Pt. Return fr. Pamass. n. vi. 947 He 
presently doffes his cap most solemnly, makes a low-leg to 
bis ladiship. 1632 J. Hayward tr .Biondis Eromena 157 
Rising up to make him a low congey, she procei ded. 1667 
Milton A 1 . JL. ix. 835. 1887 W. P. Frith Aniobiog. I. xix. 

237 ‘ I am very much obliged to you making a low bow. 

£ Thcmetics. Of a vowel sound : Produced with 
the tongue or some part of it in a low' position. 

1876 [see High a. 4 b). 

g. Path. 

1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xix. 3x7 Occasionally it 
[«■. epidemic gangrenous rectitis] may begin higher up — in 
the colon. In this case it is called the ‘high ’ form ; in the 
other, the ‘ low ’ or rectal form. 

+ 3 . Situated under the level of the earth’s sur- 
face, far down in the ground ; deep. Obs. in posi- 
tive ; cf. Lower, Lowest. 

<1x340 Ha.m1'Oi.e Psalter xvii 30 He mekis paim In til he 
lawe pitt of bell, c 1440 Promp. 1'a.rv. 314/1 Low, or lowe, 
profundus, c 1470 Henry H allace 11. 157 And ek thar to 
lie was in presoune law. 1533 Gau Rzcht Vay (1888) 49 He 
first passit dwne to ye law port.s of the zeird. 1718 G. 
Jacob Compl. Sportsman 53 The good Dogs produc’d in 
a deep Low-Country, will always excel the good Dogs upon 
the Plains. 

4 . Of a liquid : Less in vertical measurement 
than the average, or than is usual ; shallow. Hence 
of a river, a spring, etc. : Containing or yielding 
bss water than usual. See also Low tiije, Low 
water. (For low ebb lit. and fig., see Ebb sb.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 314/2 Lowe, or ny the drestis, bassns. 
*568 Grafton Chron. II. 260 The river .. when the flood is 
gone, it is so low, y £ it may be passed without all daunger. 
t6zi T. Williamson tr. GenlarPs Wise Vieillard 08 He 
. .compares old age to Wine that is lowe and almost nothing 
but lees. *695 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth iv. (X723I 234 
The Springs and Rivers are very low. 1855 M acaui.ay H ist. 
Png. xii. HI. 236 The ships were in extreme peril : for the 
river was low, 

i II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

[ 5 . Ofhumble rank, station, position, or estimation. 

Not now (in the positive) said of persons exc. in con- 
temptuous use (see 7 cj ; but cf. Lower a. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 35 Ne was b e engel isend ne to 
none he5e . . men . . ac to lose and eDtliche men. c 1205 Lay. 
6Z6 Nis b ar nan swa laih halt [etc.]. 1303 R. Krunne Hand l. 
Syntte (E. E. T. S.) 6560 3yf a cursed man hadde cumpany 
v ith one or ouher, logli or by. 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 73 
Pore ant loge thou were for ous. 1390 Gower Conf II. 119 
Hehathsetalhiscorage.,'Upon a Maideof low astat. <21x420 
Hocci.f.ve DeReg.Prlnc. 2805 A! such mayntenance, .Sus- 
iened is naght by persones lowe. e x 470 H enry Wallace iv. 
184. King Eduuardis man he was. -Oil rycht law byrth. 1500- 
zo Dunbar Poems xx. 18 Hie vertew may stand in law estait. 
1531 Latimer Let. to Baynton in Foxe A. A- M. (1563) 
1324/1 We lowe subiectes are bountle to obey powers and 
their ordinaunces. 1087 Settle Ref. Diyden 49 The 
lowest Boy in Westminster would have told him that [to be 
Borne] was a passive verb. 17x8 Freethinker No. 7 F 8, 
I shall subjoin a Matrimonial Story in Low-Life, 1770 
Gentl. P ag. XL. 42 6 That the low people never taste flesh 
is a proof of their extreme poverty, xSio Bf.ntham Packing 
(iSci) 140 One law for gcntlemen ; another for low people. 
1844 Thirlvvall Grce.e VIII. Ixvi. 441 Andriscus, a young 
man of low birth,, .had been, .acknowledged as king. 1874 
Deutsch Rem. 327 Men low in the social scale. 

absol. a 1200 Moral Ode 162 per sculen euemn.ages bon 
he riche and he lage. c 1275 Lay. 22928 For Jiar sal pe liege 
be elne to ban lowe. <1x586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 17 All 
the people of this countrie from high to lowe, is giuen to 
these sportes of the witte. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xviii, Look at the high and the tow, all the world over, 
and it’s the same story. _ 1890 Spectator 22 Nov., Having. . 
the benefit of vast experience of the low. 

6. Of inferior quality, character, or style ; want- 
ing in elevation, commonplace, mean. 

<21225 Ancr. R. 140 pet so unimete lauh b' nc - • schal 
drawen into sunne so unimete heih {fi nc * £1450 tr. De 
Imitatione in, lvi. 133 (ck. -heading) That man must geue 
him to lowe workes [L. kumilibus open' bus] whan hye worlces 
failen. 1598 Florid Ep. Ded. 1 My poore studies may in so 
lowe a cottage entertaine so high .. dignities. 1665 G, 
Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 91 Which low 
School of Reading and Writing, the said Fathers keep for 
more convenience of Children. 1725 Pope Postscr. to Odyssey 
(1840) 389 There is a real beauty in an easy, pure, per- 
spicuous description even of a low action. 1743 Fielding 
j. Wild 11. vii, They passed an hour in ascene of tenderness, 
too low and contemptible to be recounted,_ 1753 A dventurer 
No, 39 The low drudgery of collating copies,., or accumulat- 
ing compilations. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 467 
Much parliamentary ability of a low kind. 1856 Kingsley 
Plays t£ Put Hans 31 To discriminate between high art and 




LOW. 

low art, they must have seen both. 1899 AUbutt's Syst. | 
Med, VIII. 173 In patients of low type of intelligence. j 

b. Of literary style, words, expressions, hence of 
a writer : The opposite of sublime ; undignified. 

*672 Dryden Dr/. Epil. Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 172 Never did 
any author precipitate himself from such height of thought 
to so low expressions, as he often does. 1709 Pope Ess. ' 
Crit. 347 And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 1725 
— Posher, to Odyssey (1840) 389 But whenever the poet is 
obliged by the nature of his subject to descend to the lower 
manner of writing, an elevated style would be affected. 
1765 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 130 Superior to 
Runkenius ..whose language is rather low. 1779-81 John- 
son L.P., Prior , Prior is never low, nor very often sublime. 

c. Of races of mankind : Inferior in degree of 
civilization, little advanced. Of animals or plants, 
their type, etc. : Not highly organized. 

1839 J. R. Greene Protozoa Introd. xviii, The lowest form 
of animal life with which we are acquainted. 1863 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. iv. 79 Languages spoken by very low 
races. 2882 TYNOA.Lt. Ess. Floating Matter Air 123 Germs 
of bacteria and other low organisms. 

*7. As a term of reprobation or disgust. 

a. In a moral sense : Abject, base, mean, 

1539 Mirr. Mag. 4 Mowbray's Banishment xvii, Through 
flattery loe, I dyd his yll vpliolde. 1666 Pepys Diary 
8 Sept., Much. .discourse.. of the low spirits of some rich 
men in the City, in sparing any encouragement to the poor 
people that wrought for the saving their houses. 2790 H. 
Walpole in Walpoliana clxiv. 75 Low-cunning, self-interest, 
and other mean motives. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 
401 Flattery or fawning or other low arts. 1893 A. B\ Warr 
in Lam Times XC 1 X. 307/1 Whenever a dramatist wished 
to introduce intrigue, chicanery, or other dirty work, his 
dramatis persons included a low attorney. 

b. Degraded, dissolute. 

1599 in xoth Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 43t [Paid] 
to John Wosley for his horse and dragge to be used for the 
whippinge of low woomene, 4 d. 

c. Wanting iu decent breeding ; coarse, vulgar ; 
not socially ‘ respectable’. 

1759 Dilworth Pope 18 Notwithstanding Mr. Wycherley’s 
low behaviour to Mr. Pope, 1780 Mad. D'Arblav Diary 
May, She has evidently keptlow company. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xii, Tilda’s friends are low people. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 483 A considerable number 
of low fanatics ,. regarded him as a public benefactor. 
1861 R. G. Wilberforce Life S. Wilberforce (1882) HI. 
i. 27 They [Irish priests] are generally low fellows — 
M' Hale is a very coarse low fellow himself. 1872 Punch 
6 Jan. 5/1 What is there in common between a re-pcctable 
shopkeeper who pays rates and a low person who wheels a 
barrow ? 

8 . Wanting in bodily strength or vigour ; poorly 
nourished, weak. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iii. (1495) 83 Dryenesse 
makyth the body iene and lowe. 1485 Bk. St. Albans oj, 
Sum put hawkys in mew at high estate, and sum when 
thay De right low. 1330 Palsgr. 317/2 Lowe of com- 
plexyon, fieble. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts <1658) 155 
They keep them low and down by subtraction of their 
meat. 1684 Loud. Gas. No. 2922/4 A Plain Black Gelding, 
.. low of flesh. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 321 Before 
his Training, keep him poor and low. a 1713 Burnet Own- 
Time (1724) I. 385 He was so low, that it was not probable 
he could live many weeks. 1783 H. Watson in Med. 
Commun.X. 165 She. .grew low from loss of appetite. 1802 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Visit II. 62 So low and ill, that she 
gladly accepted a small cup of usquebaugh. 1887 Poor 
Nellie (1888) 16a When I had my severe crisis off Vera Cruz, 

I was frightfully low at the time. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 37 s If v the patient is in low condition, an improve- 
ment iu the diet may be of ser vice. 

b. Emotionally depressed ; dejected, dispirited, 
dull, esp. in phr. low spirits. 

1744 Berkeley Sir is § roi Lives which seem hardly 
worth living for bad appetite, low spirits, restless nights. 
*779 Burke Carr. (1844) II. 302, I am low and dejected at 
times, in a way not to be described. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 49 An undue sectetion of melancholia .. 
was supposed . . to produce a low or gloomy temperament. 
2860 Emily Eukn Semi-attached Couple II, 121 Lady 
Eskdale was low, and sent off a groom with a bulletin. 2894 
Hall Caine Manxman 111, xii. 170 She’s wake and low 
and nervous, so no kissing, 

c. Of diet, feeding : Affording little nourishment 
or stimulation j poor. 

a 17 *3 Burnet Own Time (1897) 1, 1 . 386 These were both 
..men of great sobriety, and lived on a constant low diet. 
2752 Berkeley. T/i. on Tar-water Wks. III. 503 Such 
low diet as sour milk and potatoes, 2863 Fr. A. Kemble 
Resid. t>i Georgia xn, The general low diet of the slaves, 
2886 C. Scott Sheep- Farming 55 Low Feeding of Sheep. 
2897 Altbutt's Syst, Med. HI. 367 The patient should be 
put on a low diet. 1899 Ibid. VIII. 214 The percentage of 
children, . who presented low nutrition, 

9, Little above the minimum, not high, in 
amount or degree of intensity. (Often with im- 
plied reference to position in a graduated scale. ) 

1390 Gower Con/ I. 34 Right now the hyhe wyndes 
blowe, And anon after thei ben lowe. 2713 Cheyne 
Philos, Princ. Relig, r. (ed. a) 321 We see an Image of this 
slow and low kind of Life in Swallows, Insects, Vipers [etc.]. 
2736 Butler Anal. Introd,, Such low presumption, often 
repeated, will amount even to moral certainty. 1742 Land. 
4 r Country Brew. l. (ed, 4) 72 The Grinding also must be 
considered, according to the high or low Drying of the 
Malt. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 239 The fever 
is kept low, and the eruption greatly lessened. 2833 J. 
Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 134 When the flour is too fine, the 
colour will be low. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 
688 Low or slow Nervous Fever. Ibid. III. 48 note, Hence, 
also, the terms high madness and low. madness. 2832 
Brewster Optics ix. 83 Muriatic acid has too low a re- 
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fractive and dispersive power to fit it for [etc.]. 2840 

E. Turner's Client. (ed. 7) II. 447 Heating the mixture to low 
redness, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 151 Friends who 
visited me always complained of the low temperature of my 
room. 2873 Fortnum Majolica xii. 132 Grotesques, .in low 
olive tint on a blue ground. 

b. of price, rate, numbers, amounts, etc. 

2602 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. i. 13 Nought enters there, Of 
what validity and pitch so ere, But falles into abatement 
and low price Euen in a minute. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. 
Parnass. iv. iii. 1794 If we can intertaine these schollers 
at a low rate. 1683 A pal. Prop. France ii. 23 Merchants 
subsist by their Credit : if their credit be low, they must 
fall. 1691 Locke Lower. Interest Wks, 1727 1 1 . 72 It [the 
Exchange] is Low, when he pays less than the Par. 1693 
J. Dryden, jun., in Dryden' s Juvenal xiv. (1697) 333 So of 
old Was Blood, and Life, at a low-Market sold. 1831 J. 
Davies Manual Mat . Med. 227 The low price of lime. 2883 
Manch. Exam. 12 Nov. 3/2 Chinese workmen .. work for 
low wages. 

c. Gcog. Of latitude : Denoted by a low num- 
ber ; at a short distance from the equator. 

1748 [see Lower i]. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Low 
Latitudes , those regions far removed from the poles of the 
earth towards the equator, io° south or north of it. 

d. Of things : Having a low value, price, or 
degree of some quality. (Chiefly with the specific 
reference expressed or contextually indicated.) 
f Of gold : Not reaching a high standard of fine- 
ness. Of a card : Of small numerical value. 

1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Did. I. i. 8 Sena abounds 
in ElephantsTeethandlow Gold, of 18 or 19 carects Fineness. 
1740 Wimble' s List of Snuffs in F.W, Fairholt Tobacco (1876) 
268-9 English Rappee.. Best Dunkerque Rappee. .Rappee 
Bergamot . . Low Rappee. 179S Monthly Mag. V 1 . 236 Horses 
still continue low [sc. in price]. 1833 U re Philos. Manuf. 140 
Hence, by the plan of mixture, much low English wools are 
consumed inourcloth manufacture, that would otherwisefind 
no market at all. 1883 Proctor Whist ii. 33 In general a low 
card is to he played second hand. 2900 G. Newman Bacteria 
(ed. 2) 116 1 Low 'yeasts .. sink in the fermenting fluid, act 
slowly, and only at the low temperature of 4 0 or 3° C. 

e. Of condition : Not flourishing or advanced. 

2396 Shaks. Merck, V. in. ii. 319 My Creditors grow 

cruell, my estate is very low. 2686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 
Persia 68 During the weak and low Condition of the Eastern 
Emperors. 1844 T. Wright A need. Lit. 23 Of course we 
ought to make great allowances for the low state of this 
branch of philology iu Tyr whitt's time. 

10. a. Of or in reference to musical sounds : Pro- 
duced or characterized by relatively slow vibra- 
tions ; grave. 

2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 231 Tho . . haue the 
voice atte the begynnynge of the worde grete and lowe. 
2330 Palsgr, 845/1 With a low voyse, a basse voyx . 2397 
Morlky I ut rod. Mus. 166 Songs which are made .. in the 
low key. a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 14 Sing 
sho tua notis, the one is out of tone, As B acre lau and B 
moll far abone. 2878 in Grove's Diet. Mus. I. 27/1 These 
[words] are ‘high 1 and ‘low ’, the former denoting greater, 
the latter less, rapidity of vibration. 

b. Of the voice, a sound : Not loud. 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 314/2 Lowe, or softe yn voyce,. .sub- 
missus. 2603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 273 Her voice was euer 
soft, Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. 2724 
R. Wodrow Life J. Wodrow (1828) 98 His voice was but 
low and none of the strongest. 1839 Marry at Thant. Ship 
xxxviii, A low tap at the door was heard. 2832 Ida Pfeiffer 
Joum. Iceland 172 The explosions are always preceded by 
a low rumbling. 18S3 Woolner My beautiful Lady 25 Her 
warbling voice, though ever low and mild. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. AEneid m. 320 Bending her face to the ground, in a 
whisper low she replies. 

11. Humble in disposition, lowly, meek. Now 
rare. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 36 Nede is next hym. as low 
as a lombe for lakkyng of that hym nedeth. 1396 Gower 
Conf. I. 118 Thou most . . with low herte humblesee suie. 
c 1403 Cvckow tjr Night. 3 The god of love . . can make of 
lowe hertes hye, And of hye lowe. 1426 in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 5 pelaw submission of pe said John Lyllyng. 2333 
Gau Richt Vay (18S8) 30 God lies al tyme hwyd the richt 
vlsdome. .and schawls it to thayme that ar simpil and law. 
a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottiei Chron. Seat. IS. T. S.) II. 38 
In the meane tyme held thame selffis lewche and quyit. 
1836 Mrs. Browning Poet's Vow u. viii, I thought. .The 
teachings of theheaven and earth Did keep us soft and low, 

12. (With, allusion to sense 4 .) Of one’s pockets, 
stock of money or any commodity : Nearly empty 
or exhausted^ Hence of persons, to be low in 
pocket , etc. 

1700 S. L. tr . Fryke's Voy. E. Did, 94 , 1 thought it high 
time . . to recruit my Pockets, which were now very low. 
2822 Scott Pirate xxxiv, We have junketed till provisions 
are low with us. Ihid.xxx i, My own [money] was waxing 
low. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman pa And you talk of 
being low m your pocket. 

13. Of an opinion, estimate : Attributing small 
value or poor quality ; depreciatory, disparaging. 

Mod, I have a very low opinion of his abilities. 

14. Of a date: Relatively recent. Chiefly in 
compar. and supcrl. 

Mod. The date assigned by this critic to Ecclesiastes seems 
to be too low. 

15. Said of religious doctrine, as the opposite of 
high in various applications (see High a. 15 ) ; 
often colloq, = Low Church. 

* 8 S4 s. Wilberforce Let. in Life (1881) II. vi. 234 The 
Church of England will seem to be committed to Low 
doctrine, which she does not teach, as to tins sacrament. 
1881 Trollope Dr. Wortie's School 1. i, Among them [Low 
Church prelates] there was none more low, more pious, more 
sincere. 


LOW. 

III. In complemental use with verbs both trans. 
and intr. where the complement frequently indi- 
cates the result of the action. 

16. To bring low : to bring into a low condition, 
with respect to health, strength, wealth or outward 
circumstances ; also, to bring to the ground. Cf. 
low-brought in 23 below. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 277 His son Occe . . was 
byseged at York, and [i]-brou:jte lowe [L. humiliato], 1330 
Palsgr. 468/1 For all his great bely, this syckenesse hath 
brought hym lowe ynoughe. 2335 Coverdale i Sam. ii. 7 
The Lorde. .bryngeth lowe and exalteth. 1612 Bible Job 
xl. 12 Luoke on euery one that is proud, and bring him low. 
165S Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 16/1 His Father., 
brought his Estate so low, as to want even necessaries. 
1756-7 tr .Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 360 The nobles of Savoy 
have long since been brought low. 1819 Shelley Julian 
4 Maddalo 601 Perhaps remorse had brought her low. 

absol. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 11. iii. 129 At one 
quick blow Shoot, and bring low ! 

17. To lay low : a. To lay flat ; to bring to the 
ground, to overthrow in fight, to stretch lifeless, 
b. To lay in the ground, to bury. c. in im- 
material sense or jig. : To abase, humble. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 1x8 She shal be cleped his 
wenche, or his lemman. And. .Men leyn that oon as lowe 
as lith hat oother. c 1470 GolagroS' tty Gaw. 726 Schir 
Edmond loissit has his life, and laid is full law. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur xx. xxii, For I wene thys day to laye the 
as lowe as thou laydest me. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 137 The 
dire event. . Hath, .all this mighty Host In horrible destruc- 
tion laid thus low. 1740 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Lady PornJ ret 25 Nov., I bought a chaise at Rome..; and 
had the pleasure of being laid Tow in it the very second day 
after I set out. 1791 Burns Lament for Earl Glencairn 
ix, O 1 had i met the mortal shaft Which laid my benefactor 
low ! 2815 W. H. Ireland Scribhleomauia iii Whenever 
morality hitches the toe, Delinquent with crab-stick shou’d 
straight be laid low. 

b. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Cause. 862 When it es inerthlayd 
lawe, Wormes pan sal it al to-gnaw. _ 2593 Shaks. John 11. 
i. 164, i would that I were low laid in my graue. 2793 
Jemima II. 187 Little did his now laid low Lordship think 
his days were so closely numbered. 1896 A. E. Holism an 
Shropsh. Lad xxiv, Use me ere they lay me low Where a 
man’s no use at all. 

0. a 1223 Juliana 62 Ant peo pet heiefi ham her leist 
ham s\vi8e lalie. a 2423 Cursor M. 1649 (Trin.), I shal hem 
laye ful lawe pat sett so litil of myn awe. c 2586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps.px. vi, [God] shall lay our haters low. 2612 
Bible Isa. xiii. 11, I., will lay low the hautinesse of the 
terrible. 

18. To lie low. a. literally. To lie in a low 
position or on a low level, deep down ; also, to 
crouch, b. To lie on or in the ground, lie pros- 
trate or dead ; fig. to be humbled, abased. Of an 
erection : To be overthrown or broken down, to 
lie in fragments, e. Mod. slang. To keep quiet, 
remain in hiding ; to bide one’s time. 

a. £ 2230 Death 166 in O. E. Misc. 178 pu schald nu in 
eorpe liggen ful lohe [Jes. Coll. MS. lowe], 2360 Rolland 
Crt. Venus 1. 56 Behind the Bus (Lord) hot I liggit law. 2567 
Gude 4 Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 76 To ly rycht law in till 
ane Crib. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 11. i. 40 Beside a bubling 
fountaine low sbelaj'. 2653 H, More Ant id. Ath. n. iit. 
(1712) 49 Whether it might not have laid so low in the Earth 
as never to have been reached. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New 
Eng. 171 It lyeth low, by reason whereof it is much iu- 
dammaged by flouds. 

b. <22300 Cursor M. 2649 , 1 sal do pam lij ful lau pat 
letes sua lightly on min au. 1307 Elegy Edw. I ii, Of wham 
that song is that y synge, Of Edward kyng that lith so 
lowe. Ibid, iv, A^eyn the hethene for te fyhte, To wynne 
the croiz that lowe lys. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiv. {Lucas) 
80 pe angel his trumpe sal blav, & ger pame ryse pat lyis 
law. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love n. ii. tSkeat) 1 . 58 His 
auter is broke, and lowe lyth, 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 
10 That Lucifers lordshup ligge sholde ful lowe. C1400 
Cato's Morals 171 in Cursor M. App. iv, Loke pou lere 
sum craft, quen pi hap turnis baft, and logh pou lise. 2523 
Douglas AEneis x. x. 18 Lo now he liggis law, for al his 
feris. 2335 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 297 The castell 
als thai gart it lig full law. 2399 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 
52 If he could but rite himselfe with quarrelling, Some of vs 
would lie low. <22822 Shelley Marg. Nicholson Frag- 
ment 12 Monarch thou For whose support this fainting 
frame lies low. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixviii. 22 All our 
house lies low mournfully buried in you. 1879 J. D. Long 
AEneia n, 730 Priam by the sword Lies low. 

C. 1880 J, C Harris Uncle Remus ii. (1881) 20 De Tar- 
Baby, she sot dar, she did, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 2892 
Pali Mall G. 11 Mar. 3/1 Mr. N — has not really been 
dead at all, but only ‘lying low’ in Canada. 2894 Marg. 
V erney Mem. Verney Fam. III. 475 Royalists who had 
Iain low were showing signs of life. 1902 Scotsman 2 Mar. 
9/4 To that end the opposition lay low. 

19. With certain other verbs, the meaning of 
which includes the notion ‘to make’ or ‘to be- 
come’ ; to burn low (see Burn z>. 2 c) ; + to go low, 
( a ) to become worsted; (3) "to become exhausted; 
to run low (see Run). 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810' 23 pe Kyng herd pat telle, 
pat Sis side 3ede lowe. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 61 Pouerte 
pursued me and put me lowe. isss Bradfquth in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. III. App, xiv. 131 Other men in Ingland whose 
stoutnes must be plucked lowe. 1583 Stocker Civ. Wanes 
Lowe C. in, 2x7 b, Their victuals went very low. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1B34) I. 622 Should I chance on some 
distant journey to be reduced low in pocket. 

IV. In Combination. 

20 . In concord with sbs. forming combinations 
used attributively or quasi-adj,, as low-blast, -car- 
bon, -caste, -class, -flash, -grade, -ground, -heel, 
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-life, - neck , -power, -pressure, -tension, -tread, - type , 
-warp, etc. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek., * Low-blast Furnace, a metal- 
lurgy furnace in which the air of the blast is delivered at 
moderate pressure. 1900 Engineering Mag. XIX. 751/2 
Copper and ♦low-carbon ingot steel. 1894 Pop. Set. 
Monthly XLIV. 500 The *low-caste Hindus. 1898 Daily 
News 11 Nov. s/t All such *low-class methods. 1894 
ivestm. Gaz. 2 5 July 2/3 *Low-flash oils, imported chiefly 
from America. 1879 H. George Progr. 4 Pov, tu. vi. (1881) 
101 It is not low wages which will cause the working of ♦low- 
grade ore. 1899 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Mar. 133 Maize flour 
of a low-grade quality has taken the place of low-grade 
wheaten flour in the manufacture of boots. 1897 Westm , 
Gaz. 1 Sept. 1/3 The high and *low ground game fauna of 
the country. 171Z Steele .Sjpzc/. No. 526 1*6 Such as appear 
discreet by a *low-heel shoe. 1794 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode 
to For. Soldiers Wks. 1&12 III. 248 Saint Crispin . .The ♦low- 
life Cobler’s Tutelary Saint. 1885 F. Anstey Tinted Venus 
93 The peculiar stave by which a modern low-life Blondel 
endeavours to attract notice. 1901 Lady’s Realm X. 
646/2 With the coat and skirt the *low-neck blouse is 
wofully out of place. 1878 Abney Photogr. (1881) 306 The 
student is recommended to commence with a comparatively 
♦low-power objective. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 

1. 97 The high-pressure or condensed steam, .expands, .until 
it becomes 'low-pressure steam. 1873 B. Stewart Canserv. 
Energy iv. 108 Let us take, for example, the low-pressure 
engine. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 564 Those excep- 
tional cases of Bright’s disease, in which a low-pressure pulse 
is found. 1898 Ibid. V. 983 Not infrequently .. the 'low- 
tension pulse presents marked fluctuation of the base line. 
1883 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 71 An easy ♦low- 
tread staircase. 1897 W. C. Hazlitt Ourselves 122 It is 
natural that this *low-type Realism should be ruled by cir- 
cumstances. 1899 Mackail Life Morris II. 46 The ♦low- 
warp loom he dismissed, as useless for his purpose. 

21. Parasynthetic derivatives in -ed 2, unlimited 
in number, as low-arched, -hacked, -bodied, - houghed , 
-boiued, -conceited, -conditioned, -crowned, -filleted, 
-flighted, -fortuned, -heeled, -levelled, -masted, 
-minded (hence low-mindedness'), -panelled, -priced, 
-purposed, -quartered, -rented, -rimmed, - roofed , 
-statured, - tkoughted , -toned, - tongued , + -vanitied, 
-voiced, -wheeled, -withered, -witted ; low-blooded, 
of low blood, race, or descent ; low-necked, (of 
a dress) cut low in the neck or bosom. 

1821 Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg., LadyG. Baillie i. 7 By 
♦low-arched door. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1656/4 A Sorrel 
Mare, about 13 hands high, ..a little *low Back’d. 1827 
Lady Morgan O'Briens 4 Q'Flahertys IV. 60 Alow-backed 
car is the common vehicle used for the purposes of hus- 
bandry. 1839 Times 19 Mar., It failed, as *low-blooded 
knavery al ways does. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
28 The passing of weak, low-blooded paupers by careless 
selectors. 1882 Stevenson New A rab. Nts., Prov. 4 Guitar 
ii, Leon looked at her, in her *low-bodied maroon dress. 1824 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 54 The peacock, .dropping it 
[his tail] gracefully from some ♦low-boughed tree. 1898 R. 
Kipling in Morning Post 3 Nov. 5/3 The *low-bowed 
battleships slugged their bluff noses into the surge. 1884 
Hawthorne .S'. Fdton(i&&3) a66The *low-ceilinged eastern 
room where he studied. 1648 Bp, Hall Select Th. § 10 
Humble and *low-conceited of rich endowments. 163a 
Massinger Maid of Hon. v. ii, Of. .an abject temper,., 
poore and 'low condition'd. 1600 Rowlands Lett. 
Humours Blood v. 72 A little *low cround Hatte he aiwayes 
weares. 1856 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 141 His..low- 
crowned oil-skin hat, and leather gaiters. 1687 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 2271/4 Stolen or strayed. . , a Chesnut Gelding. . ,'low- 
Fillited. 1592 Nashe Strange Newes F 3, The Portugals 
and Frenchmens feare will lend your Honors richer orna- 
ments, than his 'low-flighted affection (fortunes summer 
folower) can frame them. 1627-47 F eltham Resolves 430 The 
♦low-fortuned ploughman. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2293/4 A 
Roan Gelding . .,about 14 hands, all his paces, ♦low-heel’d 
before. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. m. xxvii, The *low-levell’d 
sunbeams. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), * Low-masted, a Ship is said 
to be low-masted, or under-masted, when her Mast is too s mall, 
or too short. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 188 Giddy fashion 
and 'low-minded pride. 1829 Southey Sir T. More (1831) 
II. 48 Not so much from the *low-mindedness of individuals, 
as from the circumstances wherein they are placed. 1901 
Westm. Gaz. 30 July 6/3 A *low-necked wedding gown. 
190a Blackvi. Mag. May 653/2 Entering under a ’low- 
panelled door, wefoundourselves in along and wide bar. 172a 
De Foe Col. (1840)171 He . . falling into some’low-prized 

rogueries afterwards,. .was .. transported. 1842 Bischoff 
Woollen Mannf. 1 1. 199 The German cloths are not so well 
manufactured as ours, particularly the low-priced cloth. 
1729 Savage Wanderer v. 298 The ♦low-purpos’d, loud, 
polemic Fray. 1880 Reads Cloister 4 H. III. 59 They 
[shoes] were *low-quartered and square-toed. 1803 Trans. 
Soc. Arts XX. 348 To live in 'low-rented houses. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bart as ir, i. iv. Handie-Crafts 90 The *low- 
rooft broken wals (In stead of Arras) hang with Spiders’ 
cauls. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 272 Philosophy. .From Heaven 
descended to the low-roofed house Of Socrates. 1635 R. 
Johnson Hist. Tom a Lincoln (1828) 100 A very *Iow- 
statured dwarf. 1634 Milton Comus 6 With *low-thoughted 
care Confin’d. 1847 Tennyson Princess vii. 208 So she ♦low- 
toned; while with shut eyes I lay Listening; then look’d. 
1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond h, Your dear mother had a 
low-toned nervous system. 1606 Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl. in. iii. 15 
Didst heare her speake? Is she shrill tongu’d or ♦low? 1830 
Tennyson Adeline 51 Doth the low-tongued Orient Wander 
from the side of the morn. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(t8u) IV. 86 Your foolish, your *low-vanity’d Lovelace. 
*6oS Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. in. iii. 16 Madam, I heard her 
speake, she is *low voic’d. 184a Tennyson Talking Oak 
no Sitting straight Within the ♦low-wheel’d chaise. 1884 
St. Stephen's Rev. 28 June 14/2 Saddles . . suited to the 
♦low-withered Arab horses. 

22. In combination with pres, and pa. pples., 
forming ppl. adjs., corresponding to the vbl. phrases 
in senses 16 - 19 , as low-laid, -lying, -made. 


x6xx Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 103 Be content, Your ♦low-laide 
Sonne, our Godhead will vplift. 18x1 Shelley Tear iv. 7 Sure 
man . . May weep in mute grief o’er thy low-laid shrine. 
1836 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 61 1 A mild, soft day, with 
♦iow-lying clouds. 1367 Golding Ovid's Met. vm. (1593! 

202 And ducking downe their heads, within the ♦low-made 
wicket came. 

23 . Special combinations and collocations : low 
bailiff (see quot.) ; low boat U. S. sport, that 
which secures the smallest quantity of fish or game 
{Cent. Diet.) ; f low-brought ppl. a., reduced to 
distress, weakness, or subjection (see sense 16) ; 
low celebration Eccl. (see quot.); flow-cheered 
a., mild-faced, having a meek look; low come- 
dian, an actor of low comedy ; low comedy, {a) 
comedy in which the subject and treatment border 
upon farce ; (h) Theat. slang = low comedian ; 
f low-day, any day that is not a Sunday or feast- 
day ; Low Dutch a. and sb. (see Dutch A. 1, 

B. 1 and 3 ); hence Low-Dutchman (cf. Dutch 
3 b); fLow Easterday = Low Sunday; low 
embroidery, fermentation (see quots.) ; Low 
German a. and sb. (cf. German A. 1 b, B. 1 b, 
a b) ; low grinding « low-milling ; Low Latin 
a. and sb. [ = F. bas-latin\, late Latin or mediseval 
Latin; hence Low-Latinist, a scholar in Low 
Latin ; low mass (see Mass) ; low-milling (see 
Milling vbl. sb.); flow-pad cant = Footpad; 
flow-parted a., of no great parts or abilities; 
f Low parties pi., the Netherlands ; low-rope == 
slack-rope ; low-sail {Naut.) —easy sail (cf. Easy 
a. 5) ; low tea U.S., a plain tea ; flow Toby (see 
quot.) ; Low Week, the week following Easter 
week ; f low- wood »■ Corsewood 2 ; low-worm 
(see quot). 

1835 1st Mimic . Corp. Comm. Rep. App. ill. 1601 [Lan- 
caster.] The Bailiff of the Commons, sometimes called the 
♦Low Bailiff, is elected at an annual meeting of the free 
burgesses from among the commons. 1459 Poston Lett. 
No. 331 I. 444 He.. is ryte *lowe browt, and sore weykid 
and feblyd. 1345 Primer Hen. VII I DDiv, Beholde, 
how I am lowe brought from the cruel pursuers. 13556 
Si'Enser State trel. (Globe ed.) 614/2 How comes it 
then to pass, that having once beene soe lowe brought, 
and throughly subjected, they afterwardes lifted them- 
selves soe strongly agayne? 1867 Walker Ritual Reason 
Why 79 ♦Low celebration is the administration of the Holy 
Communion without the adjuncts of assistant ministers 
and choir. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 258 Grace gaue 
Piers a teme, foure gret oxen : pat on was Luke, a large 
beste and a *lowe-chered. 1749 W. R. Chktwood Hist. 
Stage 82 note, A well-esteem'd ♦low Comedian. _ x8yo 
Barrie My Lady Nicotine xiii. (1901) 43/1 This is the 
low comedian Kempe. 1608 Day Humour out of breath 
1. B 4 b, Attendance sirra, your *low Commedie, Craues 
but few Actors, weele breake company. 1671 Dryden 
Evening's Love Pref. Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 135 Low comedy 
especially requires, on the writer’s part, much_ of conversa- 
tion with the vulgar, and much of ill nature in the obser- 
vation of their follies. 01750 T. Aston Suppl. to Cibber 
12 There being no Rivals in his dry, heavy, downright Way ] 
in Low Comedy. 1883 T. K. J erome On the Stage 39 Our j 
low comedy, who knew the whole piece by heart, c 16x3 T. I 
Campion To Henry , Ld. CliffordViVs. (1889) 64 The vulgar 
♦low-days undistinguished, Are left for labour, games, and 
sportful sights. 1392 Nashe P. Penilesse 23 b, The Ger- 
maines and *lowe Dutch . . should bee continually kept 
moyst with the foggie aire and stinking mistes that arise 
out of their fennie soyle. 1764 Harmer Observ. Pref. 8 
Egmont’s and Heyman’s Travels.. translated from the Low 
Dutch. 1576 Newton Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 63 The 
Netherlanders, and *low Dutchmen bordering upon the Sea. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire*, 1892) 271 The second. , on Ester 
Monday.. the third on *Lowe Esterday, 1882 Caulfeild 
& Saward Did. Needlewk., *Low Embroidery. This term 
includes all the needlework formed with Satin or other 
fancy stitches upon solid foundations, whether worked 
upon both sides alike, or slightly raised (not padded) by 
run lines from the foundation. x88x Tyndall Floating 
Matter Air 257 This beer is prepared by what is called 
the process of *low fermentation; the name being given 
partly because the yeast ..falls to the bottom of the cask; 
but partly also because it is produced at a low tempera- 
ture. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 287 The cham- 
pion of the modern views, — a *low German, Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam. 1887 [see German A. 1 b]. 1884 Bath Herald 27 Dec. 
6/ 4 [Flour Mill,] The system in vogue up to a dozen years ago 
was _*low grinding. 1872 YEA.TS GrowthComm. 13c) The Han- 
seatic league derives its name from the ♦Low Latin ‘ hansa’. 
1673 R- Head Canting Acad. 65 The Ruffler is metamor- 
phosed into a *Low-Pad. 1662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 
verse 18. ix. § 2. 577 The heart [may be] sound and sincere, 
where the head is ♦low-parted. 1502-9 Henry VII in J, 
Gairdner Lett. Rich. Ill § Hen. VII 449 He [would shew] 
unto us mervelous conclusions touching the rule and 
[governance] of these *Lowe parties. 1697 Dryden Ded. 
to AEneis in Ess. (iqoo) II. 201 This is like Merry Andrew 
on the 'low rope. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
134 note, Saw the Enemy to leeward under ♦low-sail on the 
larboard tack. 1883 Howells Womans Reason II. xviii. 
133 The world . . sent her invitations to little luncheons and 
♦low teas. 2823 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. III. 438/1 
A *low_ Toby, meaning it was a footpad robbery. 1884 
Catholic Did. 604 From Holy Saturday till Saturday in 
♦Low Week. 1684 Scanderbeg Redw. v. 115 In the midst 
of the Copse or *Low-wood. X704 Did. Rust, *Losv-wornt 
is a Disease in HorseSj hardly known from the Anthony- 
Fire or the S h ingles.. ’tis a Worm that is bread on the lack 
of a Horse, .or runs along the Neck to the Brain, 

B. Qnasi-^. and sb. 

I. The neuter adj. used absol. 

1 . What is low, a low place, position, or area. 


LOW. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 79 Adamure forme federpet alihtefrom 
hehe in to lahe. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter lviii. 10 pou takis 
me vp fra my laghe in til pi heghe. c X375 Barbour Bruce 
vi. 518 Schir Ameryis rout he saw, That held the playn ay 
& the law. 1484 Caxton Fables of Auian xxvi. To thende 
he falleth not from hyhe to lowe. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v. xxxviii. 1 Musical harmony . . being but of high and low 
in sounds a due proportionable disposition. 1873 Browning 
Aristopk, Apol. 3120, 1 .. Face Low and Wrong and Weak 
and all the rest. 

f 2. With preps. At, in, on low : down low, on 
the ground, below, on earth = Alow I. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11260 On hei be ioi, and pes on lagh. 

13. . S. Erketrwolde 147 in Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. (1881) 269 
Such a lyche here is, Has layne Iokene here one loghe, how 
longe is vtiknawene. 1340 Ayenb. xxg panne ine ous be- 
ginnep pise graces . . ine I03 and ssewep an he3- a 1400-30 
Alexander 3261 Now in leuell, nowe on-loft, no we in law 
vnder. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xiv. 570 And truly, syrs, 
looke that ye trow That othere lord is none at-lowe. 

II. As sb. 

3 . (with a and pi.) a. A piece of low-lying 
land. b. An area of low barometric pressure. 

1790 Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. 92 This Low, as it is called, 
traversing the best part of our saltings. 1878 Pop. Set. 
Monthly July 310 These high and low areas, or ‘ highs ' and 
* lows ’ as they are technically known, travel. 

4 . In All fours'. The deuce of trumps, or the 
lowest trump dealt. (Earlier books have ‘highest, 
lowest’, etc.) 

1818 Todd s.v. All-fours, The all-four are high, low, Jack, 
and the game. 1830 [see Game sb. 8 f], 1897 m Webster. 

Low (IsiG, adv. Forms: 3 lah(e, 3-5 la3(e, 
10:3(6, 3-6 lowe, (4 louwe), 4-5 Ian, 4-6 Sc. and 
north. law(e, 4- low. Also Laigh. [ME. la)t, 
lahe, loje, f. the adj.] 

1 . In a low position ; on or under the ground ; 
little above the ground or some base. Jo carry 
low (see Carry 32, 32 c]. •f To dance law. to 
dance lifting the feet but little from the ground. 

Cf. Low a. 18 ; the adv. and the complementary adj. are 
often difficult to distinguish. 

a izz$ Ancr. R. 130 FieoiS heie, & holdeS pauh pet heaued 
euer lowe. C1230 Hali Meld. 5 peos. .wuneS lahe on eoroe, 
c 1250 Lutel Soth Senn, 37 iu O. E. h Use. 188 Lo^e heo 
holdet hore gaiun. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 50/131 Him pot^te 
it was wel vuele i do pat lie iai so lowe pere, pat he nere 
i-bured in herre stude. 1340 H amfole Ft. Cause, 3062 When 

t e ryche man, pat in helle sat lawe, Lazar in Abraham 
osom sawe. 1423 Jas. I. Hingis (Xciii, Law in the gardyn, 
ryght tofore myn eye. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) IL 
288 Tha . . Passit ouir Esk richt lauch ouir Sulwa sand. 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV >33!), The towne standeth 
lowe, and the Ryver passeth thorough. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sitpp. s. v. Liberty, Care must be taken not to make 
the liberty too high, lest it., make the horse carry low. 178a 
Ann. Reg. 11. 12 note. Persons of all ranks here [in Naples] 
dance very low. a 1800 Cowper Needless Alarm 25 The 
spotted pack, With tails high mounted, ears hung low. 

b. fig. Humbly ; in a low condition or rank; on 
poor diet ; at a low rate, “p To breed (a person) 
low ; to educate in an inferior way (cf. Low-bred). 
Jo play low : to play for stakes of small amount. 

c X374 Chaucer And. 4 Arc. 95 For in her sight to her 
he bare him lowe. #1400-50 Alexander ^1012 Lora, with 
soure leue we lawe 3ow be-sechis. 1530 Palsgr. 449/2, 

I beare lowe, I behave my selfe humbly, je me humUie. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, tv. vi, 20 That I may conquer For- 
tunes spight, By liuing low, where Fortune cannot hurt me 
[etc,]. 1673 Ess. Educ. Gentlnvom. 3 The Barbarous custom 
to breed Women low, is grown general amongst us. 1758 
Chesterf. Let. to Son 5 Sept. (1892) III. 1234 Live cool 
for a time, and rather low. 1832 Ld. Houghton m T. W. 
Reid Life I. 122 The doctor here tells me that I. .must live 
very low while I remain in Rome. 1900 Longnt. Mag. Dec. 
98 You value yourself too low. 

2. To a low point, position, or posture ; also, 
along a low course, in a low direction. 
a 122s St. Marker. 14 peengles. .peseoS barn lih ten swa lah 
of so swiSe heh. c 1273 Passion Our Lord 8 in O. E. Misc. 
37 He pet is and euer wes in heuene myd his fadere Ful 
lowe he alyhte. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 798 Lo^ehe loutez 
hem to Loth to pe grounde, a 1400-50 Alexander 2289 
‘Mi Iouely iorde’, quod pe lede & law him declines. 1330 
Palsgr. 739/2 Stryke lowe, stryke, laches jusques a ter re. 
1590 Shaks. Comm. Err, hi. ii. 143 Oh sir, I did not looks 
so low. x6oz Dekker Satiro-mastix Epilogus M 2b, You 
my little Swaggerers that fight lowe : my tough hearts of 
Oake that stand too’t so valliantly. x6xx Bible Deut, xxviii. 
43 Thou shalt come downe very low. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
8x With what compulsion and laborious flight We sunk thus 
low? 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 383 We ought., 
to.. bream as low as we could to destroy the worm. 1842 
Macaulay Lake Regillus, So answered those strange horse- 
men, And each couched low his spear. 1830-6 Q. W. Holmes 
Disappointed Siatesm. 60 Party fights are won by aiming 
low. 1871 • M. Legrand ’ Cambr. Freshm. 129 The Captain 
was ‘a fellow who smokes his cigars very low ’. j 

b . fig. and in figurative contexts. Clean ana 
Imu (see Clean adv. 6 ). 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 15 b, Anone they do- 
presse hym as lowe in mysety & wretchednes, 1638 Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 21 When I see the sonne of the great 
Cecile let downe his spirits so low as to mine. 1781 Cowper 
Expostul. 547 Verse cannot stoop so low as thy desert. 1805 
Morn. Chron . in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1806) IX. 284 He 
never descended so low as to steal pint pots and__door- 
scrapers. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvm. 208 
Had the royal power ever fallen as low in England as it 
fell in Germany and Italy. 

3 . With reference to the voice, the wind, etc. : 
In a low tone, gently, softly. Also of singing, etc. i 
At a low pitch, on low notes. (Cf. Low a. 10.) 
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LOW. 
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LOWBELL. 


£1300 Havelok 2079 Speke y loifde, or spek ylowe, J>otx 
shalt ful wel heren me. ? <11365 Chaucer Horn. Rose 717 
Summe highe and summe eek lowe songe," 1390 Gower 
Gonf. 1. 77 Thogh thei [wyndes] beginne lowe, At ende thei 
be noght menable. i6ox Shahs. Twel. N. 11. iii. 42 O stay 
and heare, your true loues coming, That can sing both high 
and low. 1662-3 Pefys Diary 1 Mar., He read his sermon 
so brokenly and low, that nobody could hear at any dis- 
tance. 1713 Addison Cato v, iv. 59 Lucia, speak low, he is 
retired to rest. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 76/2 You say, 
the writer read the bond low : was it so low that you could 
not hear what was said 1 1818 Shelley R osalind <5- Helen 
B44 Low muttering o'er his loathed name. 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia xxiv, Now, Wulf, speak low. 18S6 Mrs. Marsh 
Evelyn Marston I. i. 9 The wind howls low and mournfully 
around the chimneys. Mod. 1 can’t sing so low as that. 

, 4 . With reference to time: Far down, or to a 


point far down ; late. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd. (1736) a As low as 
the Reign of Julian we find, that [etc.]. 1710 Hearne 

Colled. (O. H. S.) III. 45 The II- 1 . vol. of his Church History 
of Britain. .is to come as low as King Charles, 1 1' 1 . 1733 
in Wesley's Jrnl. (1830) I. 390 Easter fell low that year. 
1734 Swift Reasons agst, Bill Tithe Flax <$- Hemp Wits. 
1743 VIII. 101 The Clergy had the sole right of taxing 
themselves, .as low as the restoration. 1774 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry (1840) II. 108 This alliterative measure ,. re- 
mained in use so low as the sixteenth century. 1845 
Stephen Comm , Laws Eny. (1874) I. 64 These reached as 
low as the time of Tope Alexander the third. 

5 . Comb. Forming with ppl. adjs. used attrib. 
numerous quasi-compounds, usually hyphened ; as 
low-bellowing, - bended , -bowed, -built, etc. Also 
*(- low-cast, (of a valley) deep; low-ebbed, lit. of 
Waves, having ebbed to a low point; i 'fig. of 
persons, 1 at a low ebb impoverished. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 505 A hollow moan. Alow- 
bellowing round the bids. 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. jii. 27 
The crovvching Client, with ’low-bended knee. .Tels on his 
tale. 1633 Ford Broken H. in. v, With ’low-bent thoughts 
Accusing such presumption. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 
77 The low-bent clouds Pour flood on flood. 1872 A. de 
Verb Leg-. St, Patrick , Arraignm. St. P., Ceasing, he 
stood *Low-bowed, with hands upon his bosom crossed, 
1392 Nash re Sunn tiers Last Will (i6ooj Ijb, This ’lowe 
built house, will bring vs to our ends. 1691 Land. Gas. 
No. 2625/4 Also a low-built Watch with a String, the 
Box Gilt. 1697 Creech tr. M aniline iv. 33 But hotter 
Climates narrower Frames obtain, And low-built Bodies 
are the growth of Spain. 1843 James Forest Days (1847) 60 
If was, m fact, a large, though low-built house. 1613-16 
W. Browne Brit. Past. it. v, A ’low-cast valley. 1613 R. 
Zouche Dove B, The *low-coucht Seas. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
iv, 591 Proud Buenos Aires, low-couched Paraguay. 1667 
Milton P. L, ix. 180 Like a black mist ’low creeping. 1818 
Keats Ettdym. 1. 257 Low-creeping strawberries. i5ox 
Shaks. Jnl, C. lit. i. 43 ’Low-crooked-curtsies, and base 
Spaniell fawning. 1393 — • Lucr. 1705 May my pure 
mind with the fowie act dispence, My ’low declined honor 
to aduancef 162s Milton Death Fair Infant 32 Hid from 
the world_ in a ’low delved tomb. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 
720 Herpinions . .’low-drooping, scarce Can hearthe mourner 
td the poplar shade. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 251 Strait 
Hams . . And his ’low-dropping Chest confess his Speed, 
l6or t Marston Pasquil <§* Hath. n. no Why, this same boy's 
. . A *low-eb’d gallant. 1820 Keats Hyperion. 11. 136 When 
the waves Low-ebb’d still hid it up in shallow gloom. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 99 Keen knowledges of *low-embowed 
eld. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. iii, Let thy smooth, ’Low- 
fawning parasites renowne thy Act. 1830 Tennyson Mer- 
maid 32, I would fling on each side my ’low-flowing locks. 
1864 — Aylmer's F. 612 A breathless burthen of ’low-folded 
heavens. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 726/2 He is ’low-going, 
and a wide-goer behind. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines f 
Mining 326 Masses of ’low-growing plants. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. 1 1, xxx. 246 The ’low-hanging clouds. 1700 Drtv- 
den Pal. SfArc. iil 863 Like a *low-hungcloud. 1902 Q. Rev. 
Oct. 484 The low-hung narrow-windowed mansion in Butcher 
Row. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 265 To’lowe-lybbyng men 
the larke is resembled. 1672 Dryden Maiden Queen v. i, 
You teach me to repent my ’low-placed love. 1727 De Fob 
Cyst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 43 The ’low-prized learning of the 
magicians answered very well. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. 
Prol. 19 The. .ouer-lustie French Doe the ’Iow-rated Eng. 
lish play at dice. 1893 Thomson & Thomas Eleetr. Tab. 
4 Mem. *5 A ’low-reading voltmeter. 1826 Milman A. 
Boleyn 162 Hal thou ’low-rolling doubling drum— I 
hear thee 1 1634 Milton Counts 315 Ere morrow wake, 

or the ’low roosted lark From her thatch't pallat row.se. 
<1*6x3 Overbury Characl., Taylor Wks. (1836) 7 8 He., 
raiseth the ’low set roofe of his crosse-legged fortune. 1834 
Mrs. Gaskell North 4 S. x, Some trivial, ’low-spoken 
remark. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 99 SlowNile with *low-sunke 
strearaes shall keepe his braies. 1691 Norris Tract. Disc. 
13 This low-sunk, wretched and deplorable Degeneracy of 
Soul. X742 Young Ni . Th. in. 507 Slender tributes ’low- 
tax d Nature pays For mighty gain. 18*0 Shelley Vision 
Sea 12 The ’low-trailing rack of the tempest. 

b. With agent-nouns or nouus of action, as low- 
flyer, low- living, f -lying, + -riding. 

1708 Mrs, Centlivrb Busie Body 1. i. 14 For then we are 
all thought to be .. High-Flyers, or ’Low-Flyers, or Level- 
lers. 189$ Allbutt* s Syst, Med* I, 386 The claims made for 
their several methods by those who have enjoined 'high* 
hying, *low-hving^ 'vegetarianism V 1691 T. H[ale] Acc*' 
New, Iment, p, lxn. The ’low-lying of the Head-springs of 
this River. 1599 J AS. I BacriA. Btapov ill. xax Use. .’lowe- 
ryding for handling of your sworde. 

O, Xn comb, with another adv,, as law-deep. 

*595 Daniel Civ. Wars i. xcvii. Pry Into the lowe-deepe- 
buried sinnes long past, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (17x1) 23 He., will not deny you grace, But low deep 
bury faults, so ye repent. 

Low ( 1 #*), 0- 1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 3 Orm. 
laqharm, 3-6 Iowan, 4 lo^en, -jy, 4-6 Sc. and 
north. law(e(n, (5 lou, lou^e, lowyn), 5- low. 
pa.pple, 3 i-lahet, 4 y-lojed, lawene. [f. Low a.] 


1. traits. -To make of bring low (chiefly in im- 
material sense)'; to abase, humble, lower. 

. cxaoo Ormin 13965 Whi wollde Godess Sune Crist, .himm 
sellfenn lmjhenn. Ibid, 38257 Forrh’t t>e,3 woHdenn nihbrenn 
Crist & lajhenn hiriitn J>emare. C1230 H aliMeid, 28 Ha neren 
hawt ihurt, [>ali ha weven ilahet. c 1315 Shoreham Poems iv. 
154 ]3ench i'Ou nart bote esche, And so )x>u lo3e be. 1375 Bar- 
hour Bruce x in,' 658 Quhen the Kyng Eduardis mychtWes 
lawit, Kyng Robert lap on hicht. 1382 Wyclif Phil. ii. 7 He 
lowyde him silf, takynge the faorme of a seruant. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3293 pat he |mt lawene has a.lede may lyft, if 
him think e. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 245 The 
sonne louyth hym fro oure regioun. C1449 Pecock Repr. 
in. iv. 302 He schulde louse him silf in inward feeling of 
herte. c 1470 Henryson At or. Fab. v. (Purl. Beasts) xxi, 
The grit cameil! .. I can him law als litill als ane mous. 
<496 Dives 4 Paitp. (W. de W.) 1. xv. 47/2 The prayer of 
hym that loweth hym in his prayer thyrleth the clowdes. 
1323 Fitzheub, Surv. xi. (1539) 26 High no man for no hate, 
and lowe no man for noo loue. 1533 Gau Richt l ay (188S) 
gi He lawit hime selff and twik apone hime ye schaip of 
man. a 1333 Lyndesay Tragedy 140 Who dois exault hym- 
self God sail hym. law. 1367 Glide 4 Godlie Ball. iS. T. S.) 
jgo The Ignorant peple sa lawit bene and febill, That thay 
wat nocht quhome to wyte. r66t Glanvili. Van. Dognt, 
jor [God] in his Word, is pleas’d to low himself to our 
capacities. 1790 A. Shirrefs Poems 219 The merry fuwks 
that were the ben. By this time 'gan to low their strain, 

1 "b. intr. for rejl. 

13. . K.Alis, 5746 The sonne loweth and west helt. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 295 Now it [Fortune] hibeth, now it 
loweth. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 120 Euery hylle Shade lowe, 
valeys For to Fylle. 1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. 55 Now 
thow promittis,. .now lowis, now defyis. 

2 . a. trans. To diminish, lessen ; to lessen the 
value of (a coin) ; to depreciate, b. rejl. To de- 
preciate (oneself); to run down, c. intr. for rejl. 
Qf a fault : To be extenuated. 

1340 Ayenb. 28 pet guode los to abatye and hyre guodes to 
lojy. Ibid. 49 pis zenne an-he^ep and lo^eh be |>e stat of pe 
persones h et nit dop. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1. \haterme) 
167 Catone forbad his sowne . . To law hy me-self or lofgretely. 
1494 Faiiyan Citron, vil 493 He areryd & lowyd y c coynes 
& moneys of his tande. 1793 T. Scott Three A Hid Men , 
Poems 338 To lawe their price they will be sorry, Ae single 
doit, 

3 . tram. To lower, to hold or put in a lower 
position ; to lower the level of (ground). 

c xfpMerlin 397 Than he lowed his spere. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 39 To lowe y ! grownd that the dore may be of 
a resonnable heyghie. 1654 A. Gray Serm. on Death (.1755) 
131 The other g"i aces must low the sail to faith. 

IiOW ( 1 <? U ), 0 -“ Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 lowyn, 
law, 9 Iowa. fa. ON. loga, f. loge Low sbi 2 - Cf. 
MHG. loheni] -intr. To flame, blaze, glow \fig. to 
glow, be ‘on fire' with passion, etc. Also with up. 

13.. Gaw. ,<)• Gr. K 'it. 336 Grener ., pen grene aumayl on 
golde Jowande bryjter. a 2400-50 Alexander 226 pe lede. 
lawid in hire !ofe as leme dose of gledis. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
1436 Arcangelus of rede golde . . Lowynge ful lyjth. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 315/1 Lowyn, or fiamyn as fyyr, flammo. 
1697 W. Cleland Poems 34 When stocks that are half 
rotten lowes, They burn best. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Alisc. 
(1733) I. 25 Dryest wood will eithest low. a 1758 — Mill 
i, A lowing with love, my fancy did rove, a x8xo Tan- 
nahill When John 4 vie were married Poems (1846) 116 
And love will lowe in cottage low, As weel’s in lofty ha’. 
1827 J. Wilson Moot. Amir. Wks. 1853 I. 278 North. Look 
at your right hand. . . Shepherd , Its a’ lowin. 1870 E. Pea- 
cock Ralf Skirl. I. rg7 Each individual brick shone and 
* lowed ’ with the intense heat. 1893 Stevenson Catriona. 
362 It lowed up in my mind that this was the girl’s father. 
1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 66 Transferring the flame 
when it lowed up to the bowl of his . . pipe. 

t IiOW, 0.3 Obs. Forms : 4 lu, loouwe, 4-5 
lowe, 6-7 low. [Partly a. OF. loiter, loer (mod.F. 
loiter) L. laudare ; partly aphetic f. Allow v. 
Some of the forms coincide with northern spellings 
of Love vij which has some of the senses of this 
vb., and may sometimes have been confused with it. 
For the mod. vulgarism 'low for allow, see Allow w.J 

1. trans. = Allow v. in various senses. 

13. . Cursor M. 20034 (Edin.) pumi wille me al willu [ other 
texts alou]. 128* Wyclif Wisd. iii. 6 As brent sacrifise of ost 
he loouwede them [Vulg. accepit eos\ c 1400 Rom. Rose 4532 
A foolis word is nought to trowe, Ne worth an appel for to 
lowe. CX440 Gesta Rom. liv. 187 (Hark MS.) The kny3t 
hadde noon Excusacion, ne wolde not lowe himselfe. 1587 
Tuhberv. Trag. T. (1837) 139 He lowde him scope, without 
suspect of ill. 1609 Daniel Civ. Wars vm. lxvi, Least they 
[her looks] should ’low More then her heart might meane. 

2 . intr. To bid a price. (Cf. Love vf) 

1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 1. 0 note, Tenants striuing in 
lowing and bidding, inhanceth fines and rents. 

IiOW (Ida), z/.h Forms: 1 hlowan, 3 lhouen, 
4 lo(o)wen, louwen, 5 lawe, loe, lowyn, 6 
lo(o)we, 7 lough, lowgh, 4- low. [A Com. 
Teut. reduplicating str. vb. (preserved as such only 
in OE. ; elsewhere conjugated weak) ; OE. JtlSwan, 
pa. t. h'fow = ODu. (OLFrankish) kltioien (MDu. 
lotyen, Du. laden), OHG. hluojen (MHG. liiejen), 
? ON. hlia (once, with sense ‘to roar) ; f. Teut, root 
*hl6- W. Aryan *kld - ; cf. L. clamare to shout, 
Gr. Kuc\r;(r/itiv lo call.] 

X. intr. Of cattle ; To utter their characteristic 
sound (in recent use apprehended as denoting a 
• more subdued sound than bellow ) ; to moo. 

c xooo Allfihc Gram. xxii. (Z.) 129 Bos -mvgii, oxa hlew5. 
■ c X240 Anc. Songs (Ritson) 4 Awe bleteb after lomb Ihoup 
after calue cu. 13. . Poem times Edw. //183 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 332 Hit nis noht al for the calf that kow louweth. 


138a "Wyclif. yob vi. 5 Whethir . . an oxe shul loowen, whan 
befor the fu I ie cracche he slial stonde t a 1400-50 A lexander 
4744 Vmquile he noys. .as a nox quen he lawes. 1432-30 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) III. 27 Oon of the calfes of golde that lhero- 
boam made loede scharpely in the natiu.te of Helisens. 
1560 Bible iGenev.) Job vi. 5 Doeth the wilde asse braye 
when he bathe grasse? or loweth the oxe when he bathe ■ 
foddre? 1611 Bible Ibid. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 84 
Should I heare . . a Cal lowgh like an Oxe,. . it would scare 
mee. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Pill. ix8 The sober herd that 
lowed to meet their young. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude 208 
The heifer lows, uneasyat the voice Of a new master. 1820 
Shelley Hymn to Mercury xix. 7 Hermes dragged forth 
two heifers, lowing loud. 1897 tr. Nansen's Farthest North 
II. ix. 452 We. .could hear them [walruses] . .lowing likecaws. 

2. transf. To make a loud noise, to bellow, bowl. 
Of a cavern : To reverberate with a noise. 

a xooo Elette 54 (Gr.) Hleowon hornboran, breopan friccan. 
1382 Wyclif 'per. Ii. 52 In al his lond loowen shai the 
woundid. 1513 Douglas sEneis m. x. 36 How cavernis or 
furnys of Ethna round Rummist and lowit. a 1601 Holy- 
day Juvenal 22 No she-priest here lows in a horn. 

3. trans. To utter in a voice like that .oi cattle ; 
to bellow for th. 

a 1347 Surrey s'Eneid it. 281 Like to the sonnd the roring 
bull fourth loowes. 1633 J. Fisher Fubuus Trees iv. i. 

G j b, Which Caucasus may as a Catch repeate, And Taurus 
lough the same. 1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. ciii, 
Others do lough forth the tenour. 1871 G. Meredith 11 . 
Richmond xxxviii, ‘ Oh I thank you ! ’ 1 heard the garlanded 
victim lowing. z8y6 'Annie Thomas’ Blotted out iii. 27, 

I shudder under the conviction that she is going to low 
reproof at me, and so she does. 

Low, obs. pa. t. of Laugh v. 

+ IiO'Wable, a. Obs. [ad. F. louable L. landa- 
bills Laudable. (Perhaps partly confused with 
Lovable^.)] Permissible, desirable, commendable. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 103 Ich rede pe .. rape pe to 
by-gynne pe lyf pat ys lowable and leel to pe sonle. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 249/2 .Thyrdly for the lowable dystry- 
bucion of the tresours that he gaf alle to poure men wysely. 
1538 J. Butlar Let. to Cranmerxw C.'s Misc. Writ. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 373, 1 have declared to the prior that his third 
Article is not lowable. 2545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 
Prol. B vj, Honest and helthsum decoration & clendlynes, 
alwaies most lowable and commendable in a woman. 1639 
Chas. I Declar. Tumults Sc. 63 According to the lowable 
lawes and constitutions received in this Realm. 

t Lowage. Obs. rare. In 6 lowaige. [? ad. F. 
lounge hiring.] Some kind of charge on shipping, 
1331 Charterparty in R. G. Marsden Set. PI. Crt. Adm. 
(1894) 37 All stowage lowaige wyndage pety lodmanage and, 
av erages acustomyd shalbe taken. 

Lowan, variant of Lown. 

IiOWauce (lairans). Now dial, [aphetic f. 
Allowance.] A limited portion of food or drink or 
its equivalent in money given in addition to wages. 

c 1565 R. Baker in Hakluyt Vay. (15891 141 Our lowance 
waxt so small . . it waxed lesse and lesse. 16x2 Rowlands 
Knauc of Harts 36 You drinke too deepe, Y our lowance you 
exceed. 1846 M. A. Richardson. Borderers Table-bk. VI. 
199 (E. D. D.) Besides their lowance. 1881 Cussans Hist. 
Hertfordsh. III. Cashio 320 Beaver, lunch ; in the harvest, 
field, when supplied by the master, sometimes called 'low- 
ance. 

+ Low-bell, low-bell, sb. Obs. Also 6 lowe- 
bell, 6-7 row-bel, 7 logh-bell, loobel, loubel(l. 
[? f. Low a. + Bell. 

On the assumption that sense 2 is the original, the word 
has generally been referred to Low sb .- ; cf. Phillips (ed. 
Kersey 1706), 'Luff or Lough, a Light or Flame, to Fowl 
with a Low-bell But it is difficult to see how sense 1 can 
be a transferred application of sense 2, while tlie reverse 
development would be quite normal.] 

1. A small bell, esp. a cow-bell or sheep-bell; 
jocularly, a bell generally. 

1578 G. Best in Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) III. 59 The cap- 
taine . . knowing wel how they greatly delighted in our 
i toyes, and specially in belles, he rang a prety lowbell, 
making signes that he would giue him the same that would 
come and fetch it. [After-wards-, he rang a louder bell.] 
1598 Florio, Sampogna, .. a bell banged about sheepe or 

? oates, a lowe-bel). <2x623 Fletcher Woman's Prize 1. iii, 
eace gentle low-bell, a 1634 Randolph Muse's Looking- 
gl. 111. 1, I'le get a high crown’d hat with five Low-bels. 
x66x Morgan Sp/i. Gentry iv. iii. 33 Two cowes.. with 
collers and lowbells. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 66 In a pretty 
wooden steeple A Low-Bell hung to call the people. 

2. A bell used in fowling at night. ' 

The process of fowling with 1 low-beil and hnnd-net ’ is 
elaborately described in Diet. R usticum et Urbanicutn (1704). 
The birds are to be stupefied with terror by the noise of the 
bell and the sudden glare from lights contained in a tin-lined 
box serving as a dark lantern ; when they are thus rendered 
motionless, the net is to be thrown over them- 
1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 § 6 Others, which . . take any Par- 
tridges or Feasaunts hy night vnder any Tramel, Lowbell, 
Roadenete or other Engyn. 1589, Rider Bib l Schot., A 
Lowebell to catch birdes with all in the night, campinula. 
1607 Hieron Defence 1. 210 But belike M. H. thought, 
that the word accursed, would sound both lowder and 
fowler, and so amaze men (as a loobel doth Larks) till 
he threw his nett upon them. x66x Boyle Style oj , 
Script. 27 Some he catches . . with frights (as Black-birds 
with . , a Low- Bell). 1707 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit,. 
iii. vij. 313 The Nobility and Gentry have their.. Guns 
for Birding, Lowbells [etc.]. 1709 W, King Art Love 1. 
47 The fowler’s^ low-bell robs the lark of sleep. 1792 Os- 
baumstonk Brit. Sportsm. 445 The sound of the low-bell 
causes the birds to lie close, and not to stir when the net is 
over them. 1821 Sporting Mag, IX. ix Hays, nets, low- 
bells, hare-pipes. 

fig. 1653 Milton Hirelings (1659) 132 Now commonly 
he who desires to be a minister, looks not at the work, 
but at the wages ; and by that lure or loubel may be toald 
from parish to parish all the town over. 
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LOWBELL. 

towbell. v. Now only dial. [f. prec.] 
f 1. trans. a. To capture (birds) by the use of a 
low-bell. b. transf. To scare or bewilder as the 
lowbeller does birds. Obs. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 444 If any person 
whats lever, have taken .. any Phesants or Partriehes .. by 
lowbelling or trameliing. 164a Broken Title Episcop. Inker. 

§ 2 A muster of a few Exoticke obsolete Saxon termes to 
Low-ball his Ignorant Examiner. 165* R. Child in Hart- 
lib's Legacy 1,1655) 91 Larks, .may be taken in snares, or by 
day-nets, Low-belling, &c. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. To 

Rdr 23 Weak Christians.. are so low-belied by this terror 
as to be taken up and captivated by the Church of Rome. 
ibid. 24 [They] do not low-bell men into their own errour 
by either uncharitable censurings or bloudy persecutions. 

f 2. dial. To greet with ‘rough music’ (i.e. beat- 
ing of pots and kettles, blowing of horns, etc.) as 
an expression of popular disapprobation. 

Current in Northants, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire : 
see E. D. D. 

Hence Lowbeller, f (a) one who uses a lowbell 
in fowling (obs .) ; (b) dial, one who joins in ‘low- 
belling ’ an unpopular person. 

1581 /let 23 Ellz. c. xo § 6 This acte shal not..extende to 
Lowbellers, Tramellers or others, which shall vnwillingly 
happen to take any Partridges. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Lout-heller, one that goes a fowling with a Light and a Bell. 
Xiowbie, obs. form of Looby. 
low-born, a. [f. Low adv. + Born ppl. a ] 

1. Born in a low station. 

c 1205 Lav. 2204 1 Ne beo he noht swa loh ihoren, ful wel he 
beoci iborjen. 1611 Shams. Win!. T. iv. iv. 156 This is the 
prettiest Low-borne Lasse, that euer Ran on the greene- 
sord. [1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 138 Corruption . .Shall deluge 
all ; and Av’rice, creeping on, Spread like a low-born mist, 
and blot the Sun.] 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 657 The 
fact that the low born young barrister was appointed to so 
honorable and important a post. 

2. As sb. A low-born person, nonce-use. 

1879 E. Arnold/-/. Asia vn. 202 Wrapped in a clout, shorn, 
sandalled, craving food Of low-borns. 

Xaow-boy. 

+ 1. One who supports the ‘low’ party in matters 
of church polity, etc., in opposition to the ‘ high- 
flyers’ or ‘high-boys’ ; a Whig and low-churchman . 1 

1713 Mrs. Centlivre Gotham Election 70 No Fire and 
Faggot; no Wooden Shoes; no Trade-Sellers ; a Low Bow, 
a Low Bow [sic}. Ibid. 72 That rascally, cheating, canting 
Low Boy. 

2. U. S. A low chest of drawers. 

1899 House Beautiful (Chicago) Aug. 140 Antique ma- 
hogany chair and low-boy. 

Low-bred, a. [f. Low adv. + Bred ppl. a ; 
cf. f to breed low (Low adv. 1 b) ] Brought up in 
a low, inferior, vulgar fashion ; characterized by 
low breeding, conduct, or manners. 

1757 Garrick Lillipnt 1. ii. 39 Let low-bred Minds be 
curb’d by Laws and Rules. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. ii, 

I don’t mention your lowbred, vulgar, sound sleep. 1847 J. 
Wilson Ckr. North (1857) I. 138 Like other low-bred crea- 
tures, they are covered with vermin. 1848 Kingsley Saints' 
Trag. hi. iii. 169 She'll wed some pink-faced hoy — The 
more low-bred and penniless, the likelier. 

Low-browed, a. [f. Low a. + BrowjAI + -ed 2 .} 

1. Of persons ; Having a low brow (see Brow sb\ 

3 and 5). 

x8o8 Browning Ring <$• Bk. vi. 66g A low-browed verger 
sidled up. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 305 Dick always 
had with him now a low-browed, smartly-dressed man. 
fig. 1863 1. Williams Baptistery 1. viii. (1874) 91 When 
low-brow’d cares our mighty yearnings balk. 

2. transf Of rocks; Beetling. Of a building, 
doorway, etc. ; Having a low entrance ; hence, 
dark, gloomy. The prevailing sense, app. due to 
Milton’s use of the word. 

163a Milton L' Allegro 8 There under, .low-brow’d Rocks, 

- .In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 1717 Pope Edoisa 
244 Low-browed rocks hang nodding o’er the deep. 18x0 
Scott Lady of L. vi. xii, They halted by a low-brow'd 
porch. 1824 bliss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 263 The pic- 
turesque, low-browed, irregular cottage. 1889 D. C. Murray 
Danger. Ca‘ spam 20 He paused before a sombre low- 
browed little shop. 

Low bye, Lowea, obs. forms of Looby, Louse. 
Low Clmrcb, a. and sb. [app. deduced from 
Low Churchman (see next) and used attrib. as ia 
Low Church party, and then substantively.] 

A. ad/, or attrib. phrase. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of Low Churchmen (see next), their 
principles or practice. 

1710 in Select.fr. Hart. Misc. (17931 566 That occasioned 
the queen to change the low-church ministry. 17x1 Swift 
Examiner No. 43 p 4 To exalt the king’s supremacy beyond 
all precedent, waslow-church, Whiggish. and Moderate. 17x4 

— Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 IX. 1. 218 Secure in the affec- 
tions, the principles and the professions of the low-church 
party. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. lxvii. 250 One 
lady connected with low-church clergymen, .was named as 
a probable successor. 

B. sb. [orig. short for Low Church party, Low 
Church principles .] The party or the principles 
of Low Churchmen (see next). 

vjfxxCharac. Church-Man 15 Having the Imputation of 
Fanaticism and Low-Church fixt upon them. 17x5 Mrs. Cent- 
livre Gotham Election Wks. 1760 III. 171 Friendly [dressed 
like a Frenchman] . . If dese plaguey Low-Church get de Day, 
— dey vili make it Treason for any one to send der Children 
to France. Begar. 1 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1732) 
24 The chief ministers of that Queen [Anne], whether dis- 


tinguished under the titles of Whigs or Tories, of High 
Church or of Low Church. 1841 Shaftesb, in Life ix, (1887) 
185 The Low Church, as they are called, will believe and will' 
preach too, that Popery is encouraged and promoted. 1888 
C. A. Lane Notes Eng. Ch. Hist. II. vt. xxvii. § 1. 213 High 
Church and Low Church agreed in denouncing the heretical 
bishop [Hoadley]. 

Hence X.o w-Cliu r cMsm, Low- Church princi- 
ples, doctrine, or practice. 

1864 F. Oakf.ley Hist. Notes 60 The various gradations 
of Dissent and Low-Churchism. 

Low Churchman. [Cf. High Churchman.] 
A member of the Church of England holding 
opinions which give a low place to the authority 
and claims of the episcopate and priesthood, to 
the inherent grace of the sacraments, and to matters 
of ecclesiastical organization, and thus differ rela- 
tively little from the opinions held by Protestant 
Nonconformists. 

The term, invented as an antithesis to High Churchman , 
was in the early part of the 18th c. used as equivalent 
to Latitudinahian. Afterwards it fell into disuse, but was 
revived in the 19th c., when the designation High Church- 
man had obtained a new currency as applied to those who 
inclined to the theology and ritual of pre-Reformation 
times. In this later use, Low Churchman has for the most 
part been viewed as equivalent to Evangelical, and has 
rarely been applied to members of the Broad Church School. 

1702 Charuc. Church-Man 18 hie is for shewing the Low 
Church Men in their own proper Colours. 1703 De Foe 
Short. Way Peace Misc. 463 We have had it Printed, with 
an Assurance I have wondred at, That the moderate 
Members of the Church of England, call’d Low Church 
Men, are worse than the Dissenters. 1708 Phenix .II. Pref. 13 
It shows the first rise of that party which were afterwards 
called Latitudinarians, and are at this day our ‘Low- 
Churchmen’. X7X0 H. Bedford Vend. Ch. Eng. 132 He., 
is known to be so wretched a low Churchman, as to dispute 
all the Articles of the Christian Faith, a 1715 Burnet Own 
Time 11734) II. 347 All [of the clergy] that treated the Dis-, 
senters with temper and moderation . . were called Low 
Churchmen. 1843 Bp. Wilbf.rforce in A. R. AshweIl_X£/ir 
(1879) I. 314 Taking as your prominent subject. .Baptismal 
Regeneration, and its side against Low Churchmen. 

H Mice Low-Clm ‘rclrmainsm. = Low- Churckism. 

1829 [see High-Churchmanism]. 

Low- country;. 

1. A region or District whose level is lower than 
that of the surrounding country. 

1S30 Palsgr. 241 /i Lowe countree,///*/ pais, 
attrib. 1837 J, R. McCulloch Statist. Acc. Brit. Empire 
IL54 The webs manufactured in Noith Wales are. .strong, 
or high country, cloth, and small, or low country, ditto. 
x886 Stevenson Kidnapped 172Y011 Low-country hodieshave 
no clear idea of what’s right and wrong. 1899 West. Gaz, 
14 Apr. 3/2 On a low-country shooting, which has no house 
attached to it, a bag of mixed game generally costs at least 
five shillings a head. 

2. pi. Xiow Countries, the district now forming 
the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, and the 
grand-duchy of Luxembourg. 

[a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 32 b, To all the cytyes of 
the Gaule Belgique or lowe countrey.] a 1548 Ibid., Hen. 
VIII 136 The lowe countreis, of Brabant, Flaunders, and 
Zealande. 1592 Nashe P. Pcnilesse 21b, It would not 
conuert clubs and clowted shoone from the flesh pots of 
Egipt, to the Prouant of the Lowe countreyes, 1656-9 B, 
Harris Parival's Iron Age 43 The war was., hot in the 
Low-Countries. 1858 Longf. ill. Standish , etc. Pref., The 
career of poor hut daring spirits in the age of Elizabeth 
was often sought in the Low Countries. 1 bfly M. Morris 
Claver house v. (1888) 80 He had served his apprenticeship 
to the trade of war in the Low Countries. 

ta. attrib., quasi-ao)'. Belonging to the Low 
Countries. In 1 . 7 th c. often of soldiers; Having 
served in the Low Countries. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Seditions (Arb.) 407 The Low-Countrey- 
Men, who haue the best Mines, aboue ground, in the World. 
1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 1440 But I have sent him for a 
Token Toyour Low-Countrey Hogen Mogen. 1889C0RBETT 
Monk ii. ig The plain Low Country officer. 1889 Doyle 
Micak Clarke 34 Baggy low-country knee-breeches. 

Lowd(e, obs. foim of Loud. 

Lowder (lw’darj. Sc. and north, [a. ON. IMr 
(Norw. luder, lur).] a. The stand or foundation 
on which a mill rests, b. (Short for lowder-tree, 
which is also in Use.) A wooden lever or hand- 
spoke used for lifting the millstones; any long, 
stout rough stick (Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

a 1385 Montgomerie Elyting w. Poliuart 98, I promise 
thee heere to thy chafts ill cheir, Except thou goe leir to 
licke at the lowder. *1706 in J. Watson Collect. Scot. 
Poems 1. 44 He.. Ran to the Mill and fetcht the Lowder, 
Wherewith he hit her on the Shou’der. 

Low down, a. and adv. [f. Low a. and 
adv.-y Down adv.] a. Used as a more emphatic 
synonym for the adj. in predicative use, and for 
the adv. (Written as two words.) b. in attribu- 
tive use; chiefly U. S., degraded, abject. (Written 
with hyphen.) 

a. 1548 Elyot Diet., Demis sits, humble, lowe downe. 1689 
Locke Civ. Govt, 11. v. § 38 1x694) X94 In that part of the 
World which was first inhabited,. . even as low down as 
Abrahams time, they wandred with their Flocks and their 
Herds . . freely up and down, a 1860 J. A. A lf.xander Gosp. 
Jesus C/tr..xv.(i86i) zoi Tbeyput the date of Messiah ’sadvent 
too low down. 1870 Kingsley in Gd. Words 205/2 To see 
Sirius, ..not, as in our dog-days, low down on the horizon, but 
riding high in heaven. 1890 L. C, D’Oyle Notches 20 They 
had played it rather low down on the preacher. 

b. 1881 Cable Mad. Delfihine, etc. 104 It was so much 


better than he could have expected from his ‘low-down 5 
relative. 1882 Daily 'l'el. 24 June, Lucas effected a beautiful 
low-down catch. x888 Eggleston Graysons xvili. 197 Her 
archaic speech was perhaps a shade better than the ‘low- 
down ' language of Broad Run. 1897 Mary Kingsley W, 
Africa 158 There is another low-down pigeon domesticated 
at Talagouga. 1901 Scribner's Mag. XXIX. 484/1 Every 
low-down Neapolitan ice-creamer in the town. 

Hence' Dow- downer U.S., a ‘ pool white ’ of tilt; 
southern States. 

1871 De Vere A mericanisms (1872) 45 [Given as the desig- 
nation current in North Carolina]. 1883 Stevenson Sil- 
verado Ay. 131 They are at least known by a generic by- 
word, as Poor Whites or Low-downers. 

Lowe, obs. i. Low a., Lough 2 ; obs. pa. t. of 
Laugh v. ; obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Lie z /. 2 
Loweite (lS-va t sit). Min. [Named, 1846 , by 
Haidinger after A. Lowe of Vienna.] Sulphate of 
magnesium and sodium occurring in yellowish, 
crystalline masses. 

1830 Dana Min. 6 78 LSweite is a saline mineral from. 
Ischl. 1885 End's Min. 278. 

t IiO'Wer, sb. Obs. Forms: 4-5 lower(e, 6 
looer. [ad. OF. louier reward.] Reward, guer- 
don, recompense. 

c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 372 (Kelbing) purch ous pou art in 
J>i power; 5 if ous now our lower ! 1*1400-50 Alexander 
5368 Ser, if hou lessen my life na lowers }>ou Wynnes, c 1450 
Merlin 59 A knyght axed his body when he was deed vpan 
the seide crosse, and it was graunted hym of Pilate in lower 
of his servyse. a 1550 Image Ipocr. x. in Skelton's Whs. 
(1843) II. 415 Thoughe. Christ be the doer, They force not of 
his looer, They sett therby no stoore. 

Lower (ldu-or), a. (sb.) and adv. Forms; 3 
la^ghere, Iah.(e)re, lahghre, 4 lagher, law(i)er, 
logher, 5 lougher , louder, lowyr, Atr.lavar, -war, 
4 , 7 Sc. lauer, 4 - lower, [f. Low a. + -er 3.] 

A. adj. The comparative of Low a. ' 

1. As an ordinary comparative (capable of being 
followed by than) : see the senses of Low a. 

c 1200 Ormin 2664 po’nh wass 3I10 miccle lahre, pann ure 
lafTdri Marge wass. Ibid. 3746 Lasse pann hiss enngell, & 
lahjhre inoh. c 1230 Hali Meid. 36 Hvva-se, of engel, lihieS 
to iwurSen lahre, pen a_ beast ., loki hu ha spede 1 a 1300 
Cursor M- 9467 Sua hei na-thing was euer wroght, pat..ne 
moght Fall dun in to lagher [Gbit, lauer] state. 1373 Bar- 
bour Bruce j. 58 Thai said, successioun of Kyngrik Was 
nocht to lawer feys lik. 1433 Misyn Eire of Love 11. L 
69 Qwen tha ar far lawar. 1450-80 tr. Secrefa Secret., 
39 Of whiche lougher men in degre mowe lerne gret 
..doctryne, 11x460 Fortescue Abs.ff Lim. Mon, xv. (1885) 
145 What lower man was per syringe in pat counsel!, pat [etc.]. 
41360 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxvi. 40 They wald with 
nobill men be nemmit, Syne laittandly to lawar leinde. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 76 And in the lowest deep a lower deep Stiff 
threatnitig to devour me opens wide. 1671 — Samson 1246 
Stalking with less unconsci’nable strides. And lower looks. 
1740 Ld. Baltimore in Genii. Mag. X. 586 The Estimate of 
the Navy . .is lower. . than that which was laid before us the 
last Session. 1774 T. Hutchinson Diary 7 Oct., The people 
of Norfolk are generally of a lower size, and very few talk, 
X839 Yeowell A net. Brit. Ch. vii. (1847; 73 It seems dif- 
ficult to place their origin at a lower period than the 
apostolic age. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ni. I. 294 A small 
body of grenadier dragoons, who came from a lower class and 
received lower pay. x86a Trollope Orley F. I. xxxii. 254 
Hush-sh-sh. For heaven's sake, Mr. Mason, do be a little 
lower. x868 Joynson Metals 115 The solder, of course, has 
a much lower fusion point than the metals to be joined. 
X873 Princess Alice in Mem. 26 July (1884) 308, I feel 
lower and sadder than ever. 1893 Zangwili. Master it. in, 
139 Try and keep that lower in tone. 

absol. 1869 J. Martinf.au Ess. II. x86 Can the lower 
create the higher ? 1883 Tennyson Lockslcy H. 60 Vrs. 
after 124 So the Higher wields the Lower, while the Lower 
is the Higher. 

2. Used in contradistinction to Uppeb or Higher, 
as the specific designation of an object, a class or 
group of objects, a part or parts of some whole 
(with reference either to local situation or to rank, 
dignity, or place in classification) ; occas. in par- 
titive concord ( * ‘ the lower part of’), esp. in 
geographical names. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Proeme 16 All higher and 
lower Officers of Armies under the Generali. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4 Cl. in. vi. 10 Lower Syria. x6xx Bible Gen. vi, 16 
With lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it. 
1631 Massinger Bcleei'e as you list u. ii, This is the bodyc 
of Antiochus, Kinge of the lower Asia. 1667 Milton P. L. 
v. 4x0 Both contain Within them every lower facultie 
Of sense. 1702 J. Purcell Cholick (17x4) 3 The outward 
Muscles and Skins of the Lower-Belly. 1730 A. Gordon 
Maffeis Amphith. 131 In the lower Ages the Legend on 
Medals did not often allude to a particular Fact. 1738 
J. S. Le Drans Observ. Snrg. (1771) 42 The Corner of the 
Lower-Lip. 1783 Burke East India Bill Wks. IV. 72 The 
lower sort in the camp it seems could not be restrained!. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 101 The Lower Wall or 
the Floor of the Orbit is nearly plain. 1840 Macaulay 
Ess., Von Ranke (1843) III. 220 Merchants from the Lower 
Danube. x86p Boutell Anns 4 Arm. x. 193 The sleeves 
of the hauberk sometimes were cut short about the middle 
of the lower arm. 1873 Dawson Earth f Man iii. 36 The 
Hurojiian or Lower Cambrian. Ibid. iv. 56 The Lower 
Silurian is the Upper Cambrian of Sedgwick. 1873 Helps 
Anim. lg Mast. t. (1875) 5 The treatment of the lower 
animals by man. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 448/2 Strong 
lower-sail winds. 1889 Pollock, etc. Fencing ii. (Badm, 
Libr.) 43 There are four lines in fencing ; two_ upper and 
two lower. 1898 F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot iii. (1900) 23 
An immense fourfold tackle from the main lowermast-head. 

b. Phrase. + To have the lower hand', to have 
lost the superiority ; to be second best off. 
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LOWER. 

*693 Mem. Count Teckely in. 72 When they have once 
the lower-hand, ..they no longer distinguish what they do. 

3. quasi-rA + a. One lower ; an inferior. Obs. 

rxaoo Ormin 10739 Whase la^hehji himm Bine'penn his 

lah^hre. 1340 Ayeub. 175 pe zinne is gratter. ,ine ane prelat 
Jjanne ine ane loser. £1400 Apol. Loll. 104 pei are vnfeipful 
to per souereyns, vneuyn to per lowar. CX450 tr. De Imita- 
tions 111. xxi. 80 Wheptr he suffre of his prelate or of his 
piere, or of his lower. 

+b. The lower part or parts of (something). 06s, 
a 1340 Ham pole Psalter lxii. 9 Into pe lavgher of pe earth. 

4 . Special collocations : lower-boy, a boy in the 
lower school (see below) ; lower-case Printing 
(see Case sbfi 9) ; also alt rib . ; lower chamber 
** lower-house ; lower classes, those below the 
middle rank in society ; lower criticism, verbal 
or textual criticism (cf. higher criticism , s.v. Criti- 
cism 2 b) ; lower critic, one who is occupied with, 
lower criticism ; lower deck, the deck immediately 
over the hold, orig. only of a ship with two decks ; 
also ait rib . ; Lower Empire [ ~ F. has empire], 
the later Roman Empire (formerly, in numismatic 
use, from the reign of Gallienus; now usually, 
from the reign of Constantine, or some still later 
epoch) ; lower fourth, fifth, etc., the lower divi- 
sion of the fourth, fifth, etc. form in a public school; 
also attrib . ; lower house, the inferior branch of 
a legislature consisting of two houses ; also of the 
convocation of the Church of England; lower 
*)* order or orders ~ lower classes lower school, 
in public schools, usually the forms below the 
fifth ; also attrib . ; ( the or this) lower world, earth 
as opposed to heaven or the heavenly bodies. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. 1. viii. 02 The “lower boy or 
fag,, .asked his master whether he had further need of him. 
1857 G. A. Lawrence Guy Livingstone i. 1 A mob of two 
hundred lower-boys. 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing 
xiv. r 1 The Stem, and other Fat Stroaks of " Lower-Case 
Roman. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 383/2 The letters of 
the lower case. 1890 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 25 c 
The type is getting on : I have all the lower-case letters (26). 
*88 S La we Bismarck I. 293 The ’’Lower Chamber would 
not yield an inch to the Crown and the Upper House. 
177a (the “lower classes of the people 1 , 1806 (the lower 
class) [see Class sb. 9].' 1849 Thirlwai-l Rem. III. 346 
Efforts .. to elevate the intellectual condition of the lower 
classes.. 1897 Eendel Harris in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 342 
Resch is not merely a ‘ “lower critic ’ busied with readings 
of the existing Gospels. Ibid,, The “Lower Criticism of the 
New Testament. 1709 Land. Gas. No. 4521/2 We fired, 
with the utmost Vigour, . . part of our “Lower-deck Guns. 
1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 2 The ports of the said 
lower-deck to be grated on the inside. 1790 Beatson Nav. 
if Mil. Mem. 246 The lower-deck ports were then opened. 
1900 Westm. Gas. 12 Apr. 4/3 Lieutenant . .is the highest step 
to which a lower-deck rating can attain. 1797 Encycl. Brit, 
(ed. 3) VI. 573/2 ( Empire ) The “lower empire comprehends 
near 1200 years, reckoning [from 260) down to the destruc- 
tion of Constantinople in 1453. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 

1. viii, The driving of this “lower-fourth must have been 
grievous work. Ibid., He and the other lower-fourth boys. 
1579 Hvlvx. Hoskins' Pari. 50 He. .placeth him in the “lower 
house. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQunl. (1809) IV. 49 Ex- 
ultation was heard through all the lower house. 185a Bp. 
Wilberforce Let. in R. G. Wilberforce Life (1881! II. iv. 140 
Suppose that .. the Lower House [of Convocation] elected 
another [Prolocutor], 1862 Acts Massaclt. 254 Lower House. 
1869 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser.l. 23 Ultimately, however, 
the Lower House [Commons] conceded the demands of the 
Upper. 1712 (the “lower Order of Britons), 1749 [see Order 
sb. a], 1798 G. M, Woodward Recent. Excitrs. 14 The ad- 
joining skittle-ground is filled with people of the lower order 
(according to fashionable denomination). 182a Cobbett 
Weekly Reg. 27 Apr. ig6, 1 will make your Aristocratic inso- 
lence bend before the superior mind of the ‘ Lower Orders 
1857 T. Hughes Tom Brown t.v, There’s nothing like can- 
dour for a “lower-school boy. 1593 ShakS. Rich. If, Hi. ii. 
38 The Globe that lights tli'e “lower World, a 1599 Spenser 
Mutability vi. T4 Mean-while the lower World : . was darkned 
quite, 1675 South Berm. (1B23) I. 301 All the light and 
influence that the heavens bestow upon this lower world. 

6 . Comb. Forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of Low a. (see Low a. IV). 

1622 H. Sydenham Serm, Sol. Occ. n. (1637) 25 Appre- 
hensions lower-roofed. *851 Kingsley 1 'auIxui. 242 i Smaller, 
clumsier, lower-brained, and weaker-jawed than their elders. 

B. adv. The comparative of Low adv., q. v. 
Lower down : the comparative of Low down. 

a 1548 Hai.l Chron., Edm. IV 209 The kynges shyp..de. 
scended lower, before a towne in Holland. 1570 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xiii. 10 Quha that wald the mater vnder- 
stand. He man luke.lawer. 1588 Shaks, L, L. L, iv. i. 120 
She her selfe is hit lower. re 1600 Montgomerie Misc, 
Poems xlviii. 143 Come no lauer. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. 
Reg. (Arb.) 20 No Prince living.. descended lower in pre- 
sentingber person to the publique view. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T, 11. 122 Let us continue on the story down 
lower still. 1648 Fairfax, etc. Remonstrance 17 Then he 
fell to play lower, 17x5 Leoni Palladio's Archil. (1742) I. 
80 How it was performed, we shall teach lower in this Book. 
X731 P. Shaw Three Ess, Arif Philos. 62 A viscous clammy 
..Mixture, scarce at all disposed to ferment, before ’tis let 
down lower with Water. 1771 Junius Lett. liv. 288 The 
lower they are degraded . . the more submissively they must 
depend upon his favour. 178a Cowper Truth 170 Your 
portion is with them, —nay, never frown, But, if you please, 
some fathoms lower down, 1838-9 Hallam Lit. Europe », 
i. § 48 We find not a few editions . . Cicero de Officiis . . 
1553 » Virgit, 1570 ; . .Horace and Juvenal, 1574. I 1 >s need- 
less to proceed lower, when they become more frequent. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 64 Still farther north [the snow line] 
reaches yet lower. 
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Lower (War), v. Also 7 loor, lour, lowre. 

[f. Lower a.] 

1. irans. To cause or allow to descend, to let 
down gradually (e. g. a boat, a drawbridge, a thing 
or person stispended from above) ; to haul down 
(a sail, a flag). Also with away (Naut.), down. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 6xx Being almost at my desired 
Port, I will strike and lower down my Fore-top-sail. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 17 Loui e the Yard, and furl the 
Sail. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 198 The Water 
..sustains these Particles, .till. .its motion begins to remit, 

. .when bydegrees it lowers them. 1762-9 Falconer Skipwr. 

11. 384 Now down the mast the yard they lower away. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc vn. 548 The foe advance to meet us. . 
look ! they lower The bridge ! x8zx Scott Pirate xxxvi, The 
sloop immediately lowered a boat. X874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. § 9. 562 A summons from Blake to lower the Dutch flag 
was met by the Dutch admiral .. with a broadside. 1894 
Weyman My Lady Rotha xiv. 151 My lady. .waved adieu 
to him, and he lowered his great plumed hat to his stirrup. 
1895 Manch. Guard. 14 Oct. 5/6 The workmen have to be 
lowered by ropes down the face of the cliff. 

b. absol. {Naut.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17801, Lower handsomely ! 
and lower cheerly ! are opposed to each other, the former 
being the order to lower gradually, anti the latter to lower 
expeditiously. 184a Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. Smuggler's 
Leap, Now lower away, come lower away 1 We must be 
far ere the dawn of the day. 1898 F. T. Bullen Cruise 
Cachalot iii. (1900) 21 We lowered and left the ship. 

c. Irans. To make lower, diminish the height of. 

1858 Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Phil, Hydrostatics etc. 33 

The water escapes, .until the level of C has been lowered 
to that of B. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 103 The bell- 
cot., had been lowered to the porch. 

d. Wood- engraving. To remove by cutting or 
scraping, or to depress (the surface of a block). 

1839 Chatto Wood Engraving ix. (1861) 586 The part 
which appears white in A [should be] loweted out. 1849 
Chambers's Inform. II. 723 ft If lowered, the designs will 
require to be re-sketched on the wood. 

2. intr. To descend, sink (also fig.) ; +to cower, 
crouch ( obs .). Often with down. Also Naut. of 
a yard : To admit of being let down. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. 1. ii. 129 The present pleasure, 
By reuolution lowring, does become The opposite of it selfe. 
1680 Hickeringill Moroz Wks. 1716 i. 240 For the Crown 
to Veil and Lower to the Stool of Repentance, Oh abomin- 
able and Vile ! 1720 T. Gordon Humourist 1. 92 The brute 
Part of the Creation are affected by the Turns of Weather; 
the Deer, we say, runs to Covert, the Bird lowers. 1727 
Philip Quarll (1816) 38 The main yard could not lower. 
1799 J. Robehtson Agric. Perth 323 When snow is falling., 
the shepherds drive their flocks. .round the top of a hill in 
a circle, to keep them from lowring and being smothered. 
1806 H. Siddons Maid, Wife, Widow I. 146, I imme- 
diately lowered down and hid myself among some shrubs. 
1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. i, Smoke lowering down from 
chimney-pots. 

b. To slope downwards. 

1813 Southey Nelson II. 104 To the north of Helsinburg 
the shores are steep and rocky; they lower to the south. 
1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 11. xxv. 638 The top of the 
escarpment where it lowers towards Ottajano. 

+ c. trans. To descend (a hill). Obs. 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 133 Lowering the hill the 
scenery is yet more agreeable. 

3. a. trans. To diminish in amount, price, pro- 
portion, etc. b. intr. To become lower in price. 

a. 1690 Child Disc. Trade Pref. (A) 7b, Some People., 
may.. not know it is for their Advantage to lower their 
Interest. 1729 Swift Intelligencer No. 19 p 5 The Value 
of Guineas was lowered in England from 21 s. 6 d. to only 
2i.r. 1765 Blacicstone Comm. I. 172 The value of money 
is very’ considerably lowered since the bishop wrote. *823 
Byron Age of Bronze xiv, Did the tyrant, .lower wheat? 
1833 Hr. Martineau Mauc/t. Stake 1. 3, I suppose your 
wages are lowered. 1886 Earl Spencer Speech at Leeds 
3 May, They lowered the rents. 

b. 1697 First Cent. Hist. Springfield (1899) II. 347 Soe 

soon as that grain vizt Indian Corne lowers of the abovesaid 
price ., then [etc.]. 1823 Examiner 448/2 Meat will lower 

m price. 1891 Daily News 13 June 5/5 Poultry is gradu- 
ally lowering in price. 

4. To make lower in quality or degree; to lessen 
the intensity or elevation of. 

1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 6 Dec., My illness, .alone 
never vet lowered my spirits as they are now lowered. x8x8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India IL v. vii. 623 The Mahratta govern- 
ment., might have been induced to lower its tone. 1834 
Lister Anne Grey xxvi. II. 115 Lowering his voice so that 
she alone could hear. x86q Tyndali, Glac. 1. vi. 46 The 
light of both is lowered in the same proportion. 1887 Rus- 
kin Prxteriia I I. 193 In washing, the Chiaroscuro is lowered 
from the high lights. .to the middle tones. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med. VI 1. 629 Another time-honoured fashion of lower- 
ing intracranial tension is by purgatives. 

*t’b. To reduce the strength or quality of (a 
liquid, The air) ; to dilute with (water, etc.). Obs. 

1731 Jp, Shaw Three Ess, Arif, Philos, 145 This Art of 
purifying Arracs with Milk, were tolerable, if they did not, 
at the same time, lower them with Water also. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Sttpfi., Lowering a sample [of spirits] to the proof 
strength. 1771 Smollett H utttph. Cl. 8 June, Milk. .lowered 
with hot water. 1793 Bkddoes Lett. Darwin 39 It would 
be more advantageous to_ lower the atmospheric air with 
hydrogene than with azotic air. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. 
i f 5 [She made] him take a good draught of wine, a little 
lowered at proper intervals. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, ix, 
Wot do you go a lowerin' the table-beer for then? 
e. Mus, To depress in pitch, to flatten. 

*889 E. Prout Harmony (ed. 10) xvii. § 448 If we take 
the second inversion of a chord of the seventh ..and lower 


LOWEST. 

the bass note a chromatic semitone, we shall obtain a new 
combination. , 

d. intr. To become lower in intensity.' 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, vii. The lurid light, which had 
filled the apartment, lowered and died away. 

5. trans. To bring down in rank, station, or 
estimation; to degrade, dishonour. Const, ft?. 

177X Junius Lett. liv. 282 His letter has lowered him in 
my opinion. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 65 The history of 
Persius had been greatly misapplied and lowered, by being 
inserted among the f ables of Greece. 1827 Lytton Pelham 
iv, In marriage a man lowers a woman to his own rank. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 75 What had passed 
must have had the effect of raising his own Church in his 
esteem, and of lowering the Church of England. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 347 Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and 
lower the proud. 1882 Jean Watson Life A. Thomson iii. 
44 Lowering his character as a minister of the Gospel, 
b. intr. for ref. 

1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 45 Thou shalt lower to his 
level day by day. 

6 . trims. To bring down to a lower position on 
a graduated scale. 

x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. xxi. 344 To lower the melting point 
of the Montanvevt ice. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 98 It is 
possible to lower the freezing point by various means. 

Lower: see Lour v. ; obs. form of Louver. 
Lowerable (1<? U arab’l), a. [f. Lower v. + 
-able. | Capable of being lowered. 

1889 H. M. Doughty Friesland Meres 230 Top-masts 
lowerable under bridges. 

Lowerd, Lowere, obs. ff. of Lord, Louver. 
Lowered (l^-s-id), ppl. a. [f. Lower v. + 
-ED I.] In various senses of the vb. In Ber., of 
an ordinary : = Abased 2. 

X707 E. Smith Phsedrus % Hipp. 111. 31 The suppliant 
Nations, .with lower'd Sails Confess the Ocean’s Queen. 
1826 Scott Jrnl. 8 June, The affectionate care that used 
to he ready, with lowered voice and stealthy pace, to smooth 
the pillow. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Lowered, 
X839 Chatto Wood Engraving ix. (186x1614 When lowered 
blocks are printed at a common press, it is necessary that 
[etc.]. 1847 Gloss. Heraldry, Lowered : see Abased. x86o 

Geo. Eliot Mill on Floss ill. 167 A great tear fell from 
under her lowered eyelids. X869 E. A. Paukes Pract. Hy- 
giene (ed. 3) 63 A general lowered state of health among the 
population. 1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics 12 The interme- 
diate heights are distinguished as ‘ lowered ’ and * raised 
thus the ‘lowered high-front’ has a position below the 
‘high-front’. 

Lowerer (Mmarar). [f. Lower v. + -er 1 .] 
One who or something which lowers. 

1890 Sweet Primer Phonetics 15 Intermediate positions 
between the nine cardinal ones are marked by diacritics J 
-L 1 raiser ’, -y- ‘ lowerer ’ . . — ( — j- 1 backward lowerer ’. 

Lowering (lpu-ariq), vbl, sb. [f. Lower v. + 
-ikg 1 .] The action of Lower v. in various senses. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 16 Such indifferent things 
as .. hoising, looring, and the like. X671 F. Phillips Reg. 
Necess. 15 A striking or louring of Sail by the Ships of other 
Nations. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Lowering ,. . the de- 
basing of the strength of any spirituous liquor by mixing 
water with it. 1 18S8 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed, 3) 
193 The lowering of the temperature in February and May. 
1890 ‘Rolf Boi.drewood’ Col. Reformer (ifqi) 171 A con- 
tinuous course of baiting, lowering and hauling up. 1899 
Allbntt's Syst. Med. VIII, 556 A previous lowering of 
vitality may usher it [psoriasis] in. 

Lowering (lffu-arir)), Ppl. a. [f. Lower v. +• 
-ING 2 .] That lowers, in senses of the vb. 

1895 Daily News 3 June 7/2 The felt branches continue 
dull, at lowering prices. 1899 Griffith-Jones^j««/ th<o. 
Christ 1. iii. 120 1'here are lowering influences in the envi- 
ronment. 

Lowering : see Louring. 
t Lo wermore, a. Obs. [f. Lower a. + More 
adv., after next.] — Lower adj, 

1668 Cultepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. xxviii. 69 The 
lowermore round ligament of the Womb. Ibid. 11. iv. 93. 

Lowermost (loam.imtmst), a. [f. Lower a. +• 
-most.] * Lowest a. (Cf. Highermost.) 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglioue’s Courtyer iv. (1577) X iva, 
The Sunne.,in winter season draweth to the lowermost 
signe. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 71 As you 
may see by the Figure out of the lowermost Gun of the 
Cattle. 1759 Ann. Reg, 74 The lowermost mast would 
likewise have gone, had not the weather proved fine. _ 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 295 The lowermost extremity of 
the ascending frontal convolution. 

Lowery : see Loury. 

Lowest (]<5“ est), a. {sb.) and adv. Forms : 3 
Orm. la^hesst, 4 lauest, louwest, 5 lagh.-, lau-, 
law-, lowist, -yst, 5-6 lawest, Sc. -ast, 6 Sc. 
leuchest, 3 - lowest, [f. Low a. + -est ] 

A. adj. 1. The superlative of Low a. in its 
various senses. 

c 1200 Ormin 15276 piss folic iss la3hesst. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls! 2437 J>e mone lowest is. a 1300-1400 C ursor M. 357 
(Giitt.) fte lauest [Cott. nebermast] pan es water and erde. 
1362 Langl. P, PI. A. 1. i 15 Lucifer louwest li;th of hem 
alle. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 1. iv. 8 Slyke soblyar moste 
haly, & 3it of men ar haldyn laghyst. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V 33 h, The lowest sorte of the vile and rusticall people. 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) II. 89, 
I sail mak . . the hiest stone the leuchest, 1602 Shaks. H am. 

111. ii. 383 You would sound meefrom my lowest Note to the 
top of my Compasse. 1681 Fla vbl Right Mads Refuge 
179 When things have been brought to the lowest ebb. 1780 
Cowper Table T. 419 Perjury.. Sells oaths by tale and at 
the lowest price, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11, iii. 247 The lowest 
atmospheric strata. 1862 Building News 23 May x/2 The 
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LOWLY, 


Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, igoo J. G. Frazer Pausamas , etc. 46 The lowest 
fetish-worshippers of Western Africa. 

b. In partitive concord : The lowest part of. pet. 
mg6 Spenser F. Q. v. v. 2 But, when she list. it raught 
Downe to her lowest heele. 1611 Bible Ps. lxxxvi. 13. 1667 
M ilton P. L. 11. 882 That the lowest bottom shook Of Erebus. 

2. Comb. Forming superlatives to the combina- 
tions of Low a. 

a 1640 Earl Stirling A nacrisis in Whs. of Drumm. of 
Hawth. (1711) 1 60 In a more abject manner than the lowest 
minded man could have descended to conceive. 

33. absol. or as sb. 1. The lowest part, position 
or pitch. Ohs. exc. with at. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 14 f>e engles. .}>e seoS ham lihten swa 
lah of so swifie heh, from \><t heste in heouene to be laheste 
in helle. 1388 Wyclik Matt, xxvii. 51 And lo ! the veil of 
the temple was to-rent in twey parties, fro the hiest to the 
lowest, c 1450 tr. De I wit attune 11. x. 53 Put be euer atte 
lowest, and pa hyest shal be goven to be i for be hiest may 
not stonde wiboute be lowist. 1640 tr. Verde re's Rom. of 
Rom. III. xxxvii. 156 When a man thinks them at the lowest 
of the wheele, hee shall be sure to find them on the top. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. evii. 39-41 Paraphr. 546 Just when 
they are brought to the lowest. i85o Mill Repr.Govt. 
(1865) 140/1 Men who had been brought up to their duties, 
and had fulfilled them for many years, at lowest without 
disgrace. 1897 C. Headlam Set. Brit. Satirists 64 When 
taste was almost at its lowest in England. 

2. He who or that which is iowest. 

1785 Cowper Task iv. 588 The rich, and they that have an 
arm to check The licence of the lowest in degree. 1830 
R. Hardie Hoyle made P'amiliar 62 [Cassino.] When three 
persons play. . the two lowest subtract their points from the 
highest. 1843 Pusey Semi. Holy Each. 15 Lowest is joined 
on with highest, earth with heaven.. man with God. 

G. otdv. The superlative of Low adv. in its 
various senses; also in Comb. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 65 Whanne he berth lowest the Sell, 
Thanne is he swiftest to beguile The womman. 1759 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1834) III. xxiu. 231 The period in which the 
people of Christendom were the lowest sunk in ignorance. 
1834 Tait’s Mag. I. 725/1 In 1799 the salary of our lowest- 
paid Judges was /jxooo. 

Loweth, Lowey, var. ff. Lowth Obs., Lowy. 
LowfFe, obs. form of Luff. 

+ Lowffing', vbl. sb. Obs. rare— 1 . [Cf. ‘ Luff 
or Lough, a Light or Flame, to Fowl with a Low- 
Bell’ (Phillips, ed. Kersey, 1706).] ? = Lowbelling. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 § 1 No maner of. .persons.. shal.. 
take, kill, or destroye any Fesauntes or Parteridges, with 
any maner of Nettes, Snares, Gitines, Enginnas, Rowsting, 
Lowffing or other deuices whatsoeuer, in the night time. 
Lowgh, var. Lough 1 , Obs. ; obs. f. Low vA 
Lowgit, obs. form of Lugged ppl a A 
Lowh, obs. pa. t. of Laugh. Lowie: see Lowy. 
Lowigite (lo’vigsit). Min. [Named, 1861, by 
Mitscherlich after K. J. Lowig, who first analysed 
it.] Hydrous sulphate of aluminium and potas- 
sium, found in yellowish nodules (A. H. Chester). 

1862 Amer. frul. Sci. XXXIV. 2x5 Lowigite. .the variety 
of alunite analysed by Lowig. 189a Dana Mitt. 976. 

■j- Lowing, vbl. sb. 1 Obs. [f. Low vA + -ing 1.] 
The action 01 Low vA j descent ; obeisance ; humi- 
liation, etc. 

c 1394 P, PI. Crede 508 He loueth in markettes ben met 
Wip. .lowynge of lewed men. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R. ix. viii. (1495) yvj, Wynter bygynnyth whan the 
sonne is in . . Capricornus, and is ende of discencyon and the 
lowynge of the sonne in y myddaye. c 1440 Hylton Scala 
Peif. tW. de W. X494) 11. xxvi, The nether clowde is downe 
puttyng and a lowenge of his euencristen. 

t Lowing, vbl. sbf Obs. [f. Low vA + -ing L] 
The action of Low v. 2 ; flaming. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 3x5/2 Lowynge, or lemynge of fyyr, 
dammacio. 

+ Lowing, vbl. sbf> Obs. [f. Low vA + -ing L] 
The action of Low vA> ; cortcr. an allowance. 

1533 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871) II. 64 And has na lowing to 
vphald the samyn. .hot oure ouklie penny gaderyt amangis 
tne brother of the said craft. 1607 [see Low z/. 3 2]. 

Lowing (l<?Hi]), vbl. sbA [f. Low 57 . 4 + -ING L] 
The action of Low vA ; the mooing of cattle; 
also transf. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 144 Lowinge of \>xt ahte, ludinge of be 
men. c 1440 Pronip. Pam. 315/2 Lowynge, or cryynge of 
nette, mugitus. 1579 A. M[unday] Captiv. J. Fox in 
Hakluyt V ay. (1589) 153 Amongst the Turkes was one. .who 
. .fell.off from the toppe of the prison wall, and made such 
a lowing that the inhabitants, .came and dawed him. xfixo 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 179 Calfe-like, they my lowing follow’d. 
*794 Wordsw. Guilt g Sorrow Iviii, Melancholy lowings 
intervene Ofscattered herds. 1848 Dickens Dornbey v, Here 
Miss Nipper made a horrible lowing. 1876 A. Laing Lin- 
dores Abb. etc. xxiv. 309 The blowing of his horn, and the 
lowing of his charge. 

Lowing (ltm'iij), ppl. aA Now dial. [f. Low 
». 2 + -ing 2 .] Burning, flaming, flashing. 

13.. Gaw. Hr Gr. Knt. 679 A lowande leder of lede2 in 
londe hym wel semez. 1721 Ramsay Horace to Virgil iii, 
Prometheus . . staw A Iowan coal frae heav’n’s high ha’. 
1785 Burns Holy Fair xxii, A vast, unbottom’d, boundless 
pit, Fill'd fou o’ lowin brunstane. 1852 A. Robb Poems g 
Songs 123 Dearest, return The lowin’ love I hae for you. 

Lowing (ltfR’iq), ppl. a. 2 [f. Low vA + -ing 2 .] 
That lows, as cattle do. 

138a Wyclif Wisd. xvii. t8 The stronge vois of loowende 
he.tes. 16x6 B. Jonson Forest, To Sir R. Wroth 16 
'Moogst. loughing heards. 1750 Gray Elegy 2 The lowing 
Herd winds slowly o’er the Lea. 1882 W. Wore. Gloss., 
(Proverbs) A lowing cow soon forgets her calf. 


Lowing, variant of Loyn Obs. 

Lowins, var.Low wines. Lowis, obs. f. Loose. 
Lowish. (ltfu-ij), a. [f. Low a. + -ISH.] Some- 
what low. Also in comb. 

1689 Land. Gaz. No. 2476/4 Taken .. from two Gentle- 
men, . .a grey gelding. ., lowish back’d [etc.]. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela 1 . 81 Money runs a little lowish, after what I 
have laid out. x886 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Fools I. iii. 64 
The boy found his level . . — a lowish one. 

Lowk(e, variant of Louk vA Obs. and vA 
Lowland (l^’lsend), sb. and a. Also 6-9 
lawland, 8 lawlin, 9 laighland, lawlant. Also 
Lallan, [f. Low a. + Land.] A. sb. 

1. Low or level land ; land which is on a lower 
level than the adjoining districts. Usually pi. 

sing. 1855 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus n. 205 The lowland 
grew blue beneath his feet. 1885 Bible (R. V.) Jer. xxxiii. 

13 In the cities of the lowland, 

pi. 1693 Dryden Ovid's Met. 1. Poems 1743 II. 176 No 
Nat’ral Cause she found from Brooks, or Bogs, Or marshy 
Lowlands, to produce the Fogs. 1723 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 266 So high above the valley that it looked 
like the lowlands in England do below Box Hill in Surrey. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 106 The central lowlands 
must be the coldest part of North America. 
fig. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav, 118 The lowlands and 
levels of ordinary palaver. 

2. spec . (Now always pll) The less mountainous 
region of Scotland, situated south and east of the 
Highlands. 

1631 in Thanes of Cawdor (Spalding Club) 273 The neces- 
sity of his advis doeth ofttymes invite him to the lowlandis. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Aritk. iv. (1691) 69 Whether England and 
the Low- Lands of Scotland, can maintain a filth part more 
People than they now do.. the said Territories of England, 
and the Low-Land of Scotland, contain about Thirty Six 
Millions of Acres, c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scoil. (18x8) I. 37 
The Kirk.. distinguishes the Lowlands from the Highlands 
by the language generally spoken by the inhabitants. 182a 
Galt Provost xiii, 98Mr. Keg. .had come in from the Laigh- 
lands. . to live among us. 

3. Lowlands', the Lowland (Scottish) dialect. 
(Cf. Lallans s.v. Lallan.) Sc. 

1832-53 Ballantine Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. iii. 
27 My young cousin Peggy cam doun frae Dunkeld, Wi’ 
nae word o’ lawlants ava, man. <21878 H. Ainslie Land 
of Bums (1892) 335 Has gude braid lawlan’s left the land? 
B. attrib. or adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or inhabiting low land or 
a level district ; occas. pertaining to the ‘ nether 
regions’. 

1567 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 555 To eschew sic con- 
temptuus oppressioun in a peciabill cuntre and lawland. 
169X Dryden K. Arthur 1. 7 His Errand was, to draw the 
Low-land damps.. from the foggy Fens. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (X737) III. 52 Israel was constrain’d to go down 
to Egypt, and sue for maintenance to these., low-land states, 
xjrax Ramsay Answer to Bnrcket 8 He..Doups down to 
visit ilka lawland ghaist. 1823 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
926 Our lowland vapours.. deranged her constitution. 1863 
Woolner My Beautiful Lady 138 Well coerced by Low- 
land William’s [i. e. William Ill’s] craft. 1863 Whittier 
Revisited 41 Bring down, O lowland river, Thejoy of the hills 
to the waiting sea. 1868 W. W. Hunter Compar. Diet. 
Lang. India 2 The English have studied and understand 
the lowland population as no conquerors ever studied or 
understood a subject race. 

2. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the Low- 
lands of Scotland. 

1308 Dunbar Fly ting vti. Kennedie 56 Ane lawland ers 
wald maka bettir noyis. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 
1. 155 The Scots are divided into Hechtlandmen and Law- 
landmen. 1732 Fawkes Descr. May Pref., The Lowland 
Scotch language, and the English, at that time, were nearly 
the same. 1783 Burns Jolly Beggars Air iv, A Highland 
lad my love was born, The Lawlan’ laws he held in scorn. 
1896 N. Munro Lost Pibroch (1902) 88 In her house on the 
Lowland road Jean Rob starved. 1898 Crockett Standard 
Bearer i. 6 Lambs which had just been brought from a 
neighbouring lowland farm. 

Lowlander (lffu-lgendai). [f. Lowland + -er 1 .] 
An inhabitant of the low-lying or level portion of 
a country or district. 

*835 Thirlwall Greece I. iv. 105 The hostility of the Low- 
landers, the Lapiths, whom they certainly never subdued. 
x86s Kingsley Hereto. I. 4 The lowlander, on the other 
hand, has his own strength. 

b. spec. An inhabitant of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. 

x6g3 Land. Gaz. No. 2732/3 The Clan Gregor, and many 
others, both Highlanders and Lowlanders, . .are now come 
in. c 1773 Johnson in Hawkins Life (1787) 490 Of the. .state 
of the whole Earse nation, the Lowlanders are, at least, as 
ignorant as ourselves. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 468/1 The 
little lowlander strutted as he played the evening melody. 
Lowler, variant of Loller 1 Obs. 

ItOWlihead (lou-lihed). arch. [f. Lowly a. + 
-HEAD.] Humility, lowliness. 

c 1403 Clanvowe Citckow g Night. 156 Lowliheed, and 
trewe companye. 1426 Lydg. De Guil, Pilgr. 7995 Meknesse 
& lavlyhede. 1830 Tennyson Isabel i, The stately flower. . 
Of perfect wifehood and pure lowlihead. c 1830 Rossetti 
Dante g Circ. 1. (1874) 90 Thelamp of her meek lowlihead. 
1889 Browning Pope g Net vii, The thing was gone — That 
guarantee of lowlihead. 

Lowlihood. rare- 9 . [ + -HOOD.] = prec. 

1818 in Todd (but his quot. has lovolyhede'). Hence in 
mod. Diets. 

Lowlily (litu'lili), adv, [f. Lowly a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a lowly fashion or manner. 


ci 340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) ix pat pay. .serve pame 
mekely and gladly and lawlyly. 1587 Golding De Mornay 
xxx. 481 He shall. .enter into the Citie very poorely and 
lowlily. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poems 1850 I, 

79 Live and love— Doing both nobly, because lowlily. x88x 
Shairp Asp. Poetry iv. xx60nly by thinking lowlily of him- 
self, and highly of those better than himself. 

Lowliness (Idmlines). [f. Lowly a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being lowly. 

1. Meekness, humility ; an instance of this. 

a 1413 Hen. Pr. Wales Ep. to Hen . IV (Nat. MSS. I. 37), 
Alle the lowlinesse that any subget kan thenkke or devise. 
c 1440 Partonope 224 Lat fayle no curtasy And lowlynesse 
bothe to smalle and grete. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. 
(Percy Soc.) 20 Than were endued Her crystall eyes full of 
lowlenes. 1335 Coverdale Prov. xvi, 1 Lowlynes goeth 
before honoure. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 22 ’Tis a common 
proofe, That Lowlynesse is young Ambitions Ladder. *764 
J. Woolman Jml. (1840) 127 By so travelling. . I might set 
an example of lowliness before the eyes of their masters. 1833 
Tennyson Maud 1. xii. v, O Maud were sure of Heaven If 
lowliness could save her. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel (1876) 
285 Greatness in lowliness. 

2. Low state or condition ; abjectness, poverty. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. (Globe ed.)6i4/2 They say that 

they continued in that lowlyness, untill the time that the 
division betweene the two howses of Lancaster and Yorke 
arose. 1891 T. K. Cheyne Origin Psaltery ii. 353 Sympathy 
..made the Messiah like unto common men in their lowliness. 

I - XaO’wling. Obs. rare — 4 . [f. Low a. + -ling.] 

A low-bred fellow. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 178 Yet some 
petie lowlinges, do sometimes seeke to resemble. 
liOW-lived (loR'larvd), a. Also 8-9 -lifed. 
[f. Low a. + live-, Life + -ed 2 .] Of persons : 
Living a low life ; vulgar, mean. Hence ot actions, 
expressions, etc. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822/ I. 155 She could not 
think of letting any common low-lived fellow come near 
her. Ibid. III. 177 How can you take delight in such a 
low-lived trick? 1766 Goldsm, Vic. W. xi, Your Ladyship 
should except . . your own things in the Lady’s Magazine. 

I hope you’ll say there's nothing low-lived there? 1781 J. 
Ripley Sel. Orig. Let. 77 The low-lifed fellow who wrote 
this letter. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 46 note, Aris- 
tophanes is. .unmerciful upon low-lived, vulgar people. 1882 
Fr. A. Kemble Later Life I. 82 An ignoble, low-lived ex- 
pression occasionally startled.. one, on a countenance noble 
and intellectual. 

Lowly (ltf“Ti), a. Somewhat arch. Forms: 4 
lou(e)lich,louli, 4-7 north, lawly, -lie, (/ laulie), 

6 lowely, lowlie, 4 - lowly, [f. Low a. + -ly L] 

1. Humble in feeling or demeanour; not proud 
or ambitious. 

c 1374 Chaucer And. g Arc. 142 She to him so louly was 
and trewe. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 227 For loulich he 
loketh and loueiiche is his speche. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. 
Pilgr. 21034 Yiff thow do to myn Image, Lowly worshepe 
and homage, a 1430 in Shillingford Lett. (Camden) 132 
Y.,byseke yow yn the lowlokyst wyse that [etc.], r 1470 
Hf.nuy Wallace viii. 1664 Wallace on kne, with lawly obey- 
sance. 1335 Coverdale Micah vi. 8 To be lowly, and to 
walke with thy God. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. in. i. no 'Twas 
neuer merry world, Since lowly feigning was call’d com- 
plement. 1639 Hammond On Ps. cl. 3 Annot. 719 Without 
the lowlyest posture of the body. 31709 Steele Tatler No. 18 
P 3 The Pope has written to the French King on the Sub- 
ject of a Peace, and his Majesty has answered in the low- 
liest Terms. 1781 Cowper Truth 93 God accounts him 
proud ; High in demand, though lowly in pretence. 

absol. X535 Coverdale Prov. iii. 34 He shal geue grace 
vnto the lowly. x6n Bible ibid. 

2. Humble in condition or quality. Usually with 
some notion of sense 1 : Modest, unpretending. 

1634 Milton Coinus 323 Courtesie . . is sooner found in 
lowly sheds . . then in tapstry Halls. X784 Cowper Task tv. 
141 All the comforts that the lowly roof Of undisturbed re- 
tirement. .knows. 1791 J. Lkarmont Poems 278, I’d sit fu’ 
happy i’ my lowly ben. 1802 Wordsw. Sonn., 1 Milton ! 
thou should’st be living’. Thy heart The lowliest duties on 
herself did lay. 1839 Darwin Orig. S/ec. iv. (1873) 98 The 
continued existence of lowly organisms offers no difficulty. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 23, I put up at a very lowly inn. 
1871 G.V.Smith Bibleg Pop. Theol.xt. xx6 They remembered 
the origin of J esus and saw his lowly condition. 1871 F ree- 
man Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 143 The sons of Harold 
who were within the walls of Exeter came of a lowlier and 
doubtful stock. 

absol. 1725 Pope Odyss. Viii. 600 Say . . what the name 
you bore. .(For from the natal hour distinctive names, One 
common right, the great and lowly claims). 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe (title). Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; or, Life among the 
Lowly. 

3. Low in situation or growth; usually with 
allusion to sense 1 . (Cf. Humble a.) 

. *S93 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iv. 21 Thy Sunne sets weeping 
in the lowly West. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 2 Lowly 
Shrubs and Trees that shade the Plain, Delight not all. 
1713 Pope Iliad 11. 638 Those who dwell.. where Boagrius 
floats the lowly Lands. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 449 
Where purple violets lurk With all the lowly children of the 
shade, a 1729 Congreve Mourn. Muse A lexis Wks. 1730 
III. 208 As lofty Pines o’ertop the lowly Reed, So did her 
graceful Height all Nymphs exceed. 1832 Whittier Ques- 
tion of Life 123 In lowliest depths of bosky dells The hermit 
Contemplation dwells. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii. 
(1856) 225 And the sun, albeit from a lowly altitude, shone 
out in full brightness. 

b. ? nonce-use. 1 Lying low. 

1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 111. iii. 47 As lookes the Mother on 
her lowly Babe, When Death doth close his tender dying 
Eyes. 

^ 4. occas. Low in character, mean. 

1741 Richardson Pamela (3824) I. 124 This proud letter 
of the lowly Lady Davers . .Lowly, I say, because she could 
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stoop to saclv vain pride 1843 "James Forest Days (1847) 
389 His name was never stamen with any lowly act. 

5 . Comb . , as lowly -built, - lovely , -minded (hence 
lowly -mindedness), adjs. 

a 1822 Shelley Tear iv. ,3 Over thy “lowly-built sepulchre 
bending. 1864 . Tennyson Aylmer's F. 168 She— so “lowly- 
lovely and so loving. 1540 Coverdai.e Fruit/. Less. i. 
(1593) K 3 b, Christ .. teaciieth vs to bee * lowly minded 
and humble. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 11. lxxxvii. 
57 The stamp of lowly-niindeduess. 

Lowly (loh’liQ adv. Forms: 4 loljly, louhe- 
liche, lowely che, laweliehe, 4-5 loii’i, -y, 4-6 
lowely, 5 loughly, louely, 5-6 lawly, 6 Sc. 
lau-, lawle, -lie, 6-7 lowlie, 9 Sc. laighly, 
leuehly, 4- lowly, [f. Low a. 4- -ly 2,] 

1 . In a lowly manner ( = Lowlily) ; humbly, 
reverently ; modestly. In to bow lowly with mix- 
ture of sense 2. 

13.. E. E. Aitit. P. B. 614 Lerige a lyttel with f?y lede 
I kqly biseche. £1383 Chaucer L. G. IF. 2062 Ariadne, 
But I yow serve as louly In that place. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C, x. 141 Lewede eremytes, Thai loken ful louhe- 
liohe to lacchen mennes almesse. 14. . Why I' can't be 
a Nun 161 in E. E. P. (1862) 142, I, as lowly as I can, 
Wolle do _yow servyse ny^t and day. 1313 Douglas 
AEneis 1. U. 24 To quham. as than lawle thus Juno said 
[etc.]. 1329 Frith Antithesis Wks. (1373) 98/1 Christ full 
lowly and meekely washed his disciples feete. 1388 A. King 
tr. Cauisius' Catech. 79 We maist humblie, and laulie pro- 
sterne our selfsv 1629 Milton Nativity Ode 25 O run, 
prevent them with thy humble ode. And lay it lowly at his 
blessed feet. , 1667 — P. L. v. 144 Lowly they bow’d ador- 
ing, and began Thir Orisons.. 1802 Wordsw. Farewell 28 
A gentle Maid, whose heart is lowly bred. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby nt. it, As he bowed lowly before the Duchess. 

2 . In a low manner or degree. 

a. In a lowposition or posture; along theground. 
I11 examples from 18th c. there is mixture of sense 1. 

13. . Guy Warm. (A.) 1384 So wele his strok he sett That 
hisheuedfram ]>e bodiflei, He^ede him laweliehe neye. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. h. i. 24 A pleasant dale that lowly lay Be- 
twixt two hills. 1784 Cowi’ER Task 111. 663 Some clothe 
the soil that feeds them, far diffused And lowly creeping. 
1783 — Poplar Field 14, I must ere long lie as lowly as they 
[felled trees]. 1793 Burns Song, ‘ Their graves o' su<eet 
myrtles ', Where the blue-bell and gowati lurk lowly unseen. 
x8xx A, Scott Po ms 144 (Jam.) Auld Reekie stands sweet 
on the east sloping dale, An’ leuehly lurks Leith, where the 
trading ships sail. 

b. In a low voice. Now only poet. 

<■1440 Prom/, Parv. 314/2 Lowely, or softe yn voyce, suh- 
Wtsse.' 18x0 Shelley Zastrozsi iv. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 17 He 
sometimes spoke lowly to himself. 1839 Bailey Feslus (1852) 
127 A maiden sat in her lonely bower Sadly and lowly sing- 
ing. 1863 Woolner My Beautiful Lady 05 What art thou 
whispering lowly to thy babe, O wan girl-mother ? 
do. In an inferior manner, meanly. Ohs. 
x6ox Siiaks. Alls IPell 11. ii. 3, 1 will show my selfe highly 
fed, and lowly taught. 

d. With a low opinion, rare. 

1743 Richardson Pamela III., 63 They always think 
highly of the beloved Object, and lowly of themselves. 183a 
H. Nicwland Led. 1 'raclarianism ii. 68 * Why', said he 
[South], ‘the High Church are those who think highly of 
the Church, and lowly of themselves ; the Low Church are 
those who think highly of themselves, and lowly of Che 
Church’. 

e. In a low degree, rare. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 30 The walls of the lung are 
blit very lowly vascular. 

3 . Comb., as lowly -born, -cultivated, -organized. 

1613 Siiaks. Tien. VI!I, 11. iii. xoTis better to be “lowly 

borne . . Then [etc.] . 1872 F. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 234 
We may long look in vain for the name of a lo wly born man 
amongst the Roman magistracy. 1827 Keble Ckr. Y„ xst 
Sund. after Christm. ii, A sick man’s “lowly-breathed sigh. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxi. 212 That apathetic fatalism 
which belongs to all “lowly-cultivated races. 1839 Darwin 
Grig, Spec. iv. (1873) 99 “Lowly organised forms appear to 
have been preserved to the present day. 

t Lowly, V. Obs. Also 6 Sc. lawly. [f. 
Lowly a.] Ivans . To humble; refi. to condescend. 

I S3S Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 512 Louyng to God 
Almycht, Hes kwleit him so far to schaw the rycht Of this 
tirrane quhtlk wes oure prince and king. 1577-87 Holin- 
shed Chron. III. 1218/2 Were nol the charge I present.. I 
should lowlie my person to meet you six English miles. 
1383. Golding Calvin on Deut. xxi. 125 Wee see howe God 
lowlieth himselfe and stoopeth to our rudenesse. 

Low man, lo'wman. [f. Low a. + Mar. Cf. 
also Highman.] In pi. Dice loaded so as to 
turn up low numbers. (Cf. Low-burner.) 

X392 KVD Sol. 4 Pert. 11. i. 223 Heere are tall men and 
little men. . . Hie men and low men, thou wouldst say. 
1396 Lodge Wits MiserielzZqtj 47. 1608 Dekker Beltnan 
Land. E 3. a xfixa Harington Eptgr. 1. lxxix. (1618) Dab, 
Then play thou for a pound or for a pin, High men are low 
men, still are foysted m. 1622, *1643 [see Highman]. 

Lowme, obs, form of Loom sb.i 
Lowmost (lou’nwst), a, and adv. Now dial. 
[f. Low a. or adv. + -most.] «* Lowest a. and adv. 

1348 XJdall, etc. Erasm. Par, Mark xiii. 87 From the 
hyghest pole Of heauen to the lowtaoste. XS78 Lytk 
Dodoens 11, bevi 233 The leaues . . that grow lowmoste are 
somewhat larger. x8»o Blackw. Mag.Vll. 260 The low- 
most at the royal board, but foremost still in war. *865 
E. Waugh Besom Ben ii. 23 Every time his head came low- 
most he looked at his master with imploring eyes. 

Lowmp, , obs. form of Lamb. 

Lown (laun), a., sb. and adv. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 5-7 lowme, 6 Ionia, loun, 7-8 lownd, 
8 lowen, 9 Iowan, lound, 6- lown. [a. ON, 


*lugn (u stem ; Icel. lygn adj., logn neut. sb., 
MSw.' lugHn, Sw. lugn. Da. hum adj. and sb.). 
The derived Lown v, occurs earlier.] A. adj. 

1. a. Of the weather, water, a locality : Calm, 
quiet, still, unruffled. 

c 1450 Holland H owl at 18 The land lowne was and le, 
with lyking and luf, c 1470 Hen hyson Mor. Fab. vn. (Lion 
4 Mouse) xxxviii, The fair forest with leuis lowne and lie, 
1313 Douglas AEneis in. viii. 60 Within the havin goith 
loune. 1336 Bellen den Cron. Scot. 11821) I. Proheine to 
Cosmogr. n In weddir lotiin and maist tempestius haill, 
But ony dreid, I beir ane equall salll. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. 
Androis 156 Then sett he to, with saill and ayre. To seik 
some lowner harbors thayre. 1384 Hudson Du Bertas' 
Judith 1. (1608) 19 The variant winde is still and lowne. 
1683 G. Meuiton Yorks. Dialogue 346 How comes thy 
Clathes seay flurr’d, liarne, this Lownd day? 1826 J. Wil- 
son Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 L 118 Ye may hear him, on a 
lown day, at every farm house in the village. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 221 The wind came . . in loivn- warm puffs. 

b. Of persons, their actions, circumstances, de- 
meanour, talk, etc. : Calm, gentle, quiet, silent, 
soft, still. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy John Cowper ix, To keep a ’ things 
hush and lown. 1768 Ross Hetenore 11789) 92 My lad, my 
counsel’s ye he lown. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxiv, Sir Richard 
. .had a fair offspring 0’ his ain, and a’ was lound and quiet 
till his head was laid in the ground. 1823 J. Wilson Trials 
Marg. Lyndsay xxxiiL 270 But do you think your brother 
will like Nether-Place? It will be oure lown for him. 
1827 — Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1853 I. 277 You’ll keep a lowner 
sugn or you get halfway from Dalnacarnock. 

2. Sheltered; cozy, snug. 

1728 Ramsay Ram 4 Buck 6 And drave them frae the 
lowner bield, To crop contented frozen fare. 1S67 N. Mac- 
i.eod Starling i, Turnips and stubble are no’ to be com- 
pared wi’,. the win’y taps o’ the hills, or the lown glens. 

B. sb. [ — Icel. logn.'] Quiet, calm, stillness, 
tranquillity ; also, shelter. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Lutt, or Leave, under cover, or 
shelter. Under the lun or lewe of a hedge. W, 1830 Galt 
Lawrie 7 '. vr. ii. (1849) 257 To hear the far-off Kirk-bell 
ringing shrilly in the lown of a Sunday morning. 1880 
Watt Poet. Sketches 60 (E. D. D.J Oor bit hoosie that stood 
i’ the lown o’ the shaw. 

C. ctiiv. Quietly, softly. 

1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 24123 Befoir the wynd that 
saillit lone and still, x8x6 Scott Old Mort. xlii, For God’s 
sake, speak lound and low. 

Lown. (laun), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 5 
llown, 9 lovmd. [f. Lown a .] 

1. a. inir. To become calm, to calm ; also with 
down, f b. tram. To make calm, to lull. Obs. 

CX400 Sc. Trojan War (Horstm.) 11. 1012 The see- 
tempestes llownyt not. 1313 Douglas AEneis vii. ii. 3 Eftir 
. the wyndis lownit war at will. Ibid. x. ii. 113 The wyndis 
eilt thar blastis lownit sone. 1737^ Ramsay Ac, Prm>. (1797) 
24 Blaw the wind ne’er so fast it will lown at the last. 1894 
R. W. Reid Poems 39 The win’ was lownin’ doon, 

2. To shelter. 

137S Barbour Bruce xv. 276 And a myle wes betuix the 
seis, And that wes lownyt all with treis. 1802 Coleridge 
Lett. 26 Aug, (1895) 400, I was sheltered (in the phrase of 
the country, lomnded } in a sort of natural porch on the 
summit of Sea Fell 

Hence Lowned ( lownit ) ppl. a., calmed, still. 
1513 Douglas AEneis v. iv. 107 Scherand the lownit air, 
[scho] Doun from the hycht discendis soft and fair. 

Lowai e, variant of Loon !. 

Lowndrer, var. Lounderer Obs., skulker. 
Lowness (lou-nes). [f. Low a. -f -ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being Low. 

a. In physical applications ; Smallness of eleva- 
tion from the ground or of prominence from a 
surface ; situation at a low level ; *]• shortness of 
stature. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxxi. (1493) 24s Amonge 
the tokens of Tysyk ben . . lowenesse of the roundenesse of 
eyen. c 1440 Prcmp. Parv. 314/2 Lownesse, or depnesse, 
profunditas. Lownesse, ny the grounde, bassifas. 1442 
Rolls of Parti. V. 44/1 By cause of the lowenes and straitenes 
of the said Brigge. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. n. vii. 22. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 32 The. Lownesse of the Bough . . maketh the 
Fruit greater, and to ripen better, a 1637 B. Jonson Under- 
woods (1640) i8x Can I discerne how shadowes are decreast, 
Or growne ; by height or lownesse of the Sunne? 1638 F. 
Junius Paint. Ancients 256 Augustus,, was of a low stature, 
.. but .. his lownesse was hid by the fitnesse and equalitie 
of his members. *781 Hist. Bur. in Ann. Reg, 7/2 Their 
own lowness, .preserved them, .from the fire of the batteries, 
1836 Macqillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 298 The 
island of Tortuga remarkable for its lowness and want of 
vegetation. 

b, Low or depressed condition with regard to 
station, rank, fortune, or estimation; f degradation, 
abasement. 

a zzzk Ancr. R. 278 Edmodnesse is . . luue of lute here- 
word & of louhnesse. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8300 pus 
Salle j>ai haf gret powere, And heghnes, for pair awen gret 
Jawnes here. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvil x8 That al here 
lyf laden in lowenesse i and in pquerte. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erastn. Par. Matt. xvi. 20-23 But no man can truely glory 
in him, but hewhicheis not offended with hys .humiluie and 
lownes._ 1598 Dallington Meth. 7 'rav. G lij b, He raysed 
the afflicted lownesse of the desolate King, c 1633 A. Sid- 
ney in zqth Cent. (1884) Jan. 63 The lownesse and ineah- 
nesse of my fortune? and person -forbids me to hope. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Prior, The lowness of his original. x886 
Book-lore Feb. 58 After disposing of the charge of lowness 
of birth. 

’ t C. Humility, lowliness, meekness. Obs. 
c 1330 R, Brunns Chron. Wetce (Rolls) 8765 And jit wyj> 


gret lownesse of hert, pat pruyde turne hit nought ouet- 
thwert. 1393 Langi. P. Pi. C. xvi. 133 Loue and leaute and 
louhnesse of herte. C1430 Lydg. Reas. 4 Sens. 1501 She 
the proude kan enclyne To lownesse and humilyte. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 314/2 Lownesse, or mekenesse, hwiiilitas. 
Lownesse, and goodnesse in speche, affabilitas. . 

d. Low degree of any quality; low pitch (of a 
note); smallness of amount, price, temperature, etc. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mas. 3 A Cliete is a character ., 
shewing the heigth and lownes of euery note standing on 
the same Verse. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 31 The 
lowness of interest of money in . Holland . . proceeds only 
from their abundance of coin. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier 
(1845) 18 They have not the Benefit of the lowness of Price 
as at the Pits. 1797-8 Wellington in Owen Deep. 779 
Measures having lowness of freight and freedom of trade 
in view may be adopted upon two principles, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 11. xx. 336 This lowness of temperature. 

T e. Want of elevation in literary style ; ah 
instance of this. Obs. 

1673 Dryden Marr. ii la Mode Ded., If there be any 
thing in this Play wherein I have rais’d my self beyond the 
ordinary Lowness of my Comedies.: 1723 Pope Postscr. to 
Odyssey (1726) V. 299 The more he was forc’d upon figures 
and metaphors to avoid that lowness. Ibid. 306 He, who 
ventur’d .. to imitate Homer’s Lownesses in the Narrative, 
1728 Dr. Herring in I. Duncombe Lett. (1773) I- ^7 The 
inaccuracies of style, the lownesses of expression, . . in this; 
translation. 

f. Want of elevation in character; meanness, 
baseness. 

1663 Stii.lingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 8 Who could but 
imagine a strange lowness of spirit in those who could fall 
down and worship the basest.. of creatures? 1884 Lady 
Verney in Contcmp. Rev. Oct. 554 Wickedness and lowness 
are necessary to show forth the good and the high. 

g. Mental or nervous depression. Now only 
explicitly lowness of spirits. 

1739 Wesley Jrnl. 12 July (1830) 1. 210, 1 went to a gentle- 
man who is much troubled with what they call lowness of 
spirits. 1782 J. C. Smyth in Med. Comm. I. 72 note 2 She 
had, a small quick pulse, with great lowness, c 1815 Jans 
Austen Persuas. (1833) I. xi. 300 She had to struggle 
against a great tendency to lowness. 1822 Good Study 
Med. 11. 437 Great languor, lowness and oppression at the 
prmcordia. 1843 Bethune Sc. Peasant. 45 He felt occa- 
sionally that lowness of spirits from which, when their 
prospects are clouded,, .few are wholly exempted. 

2. As a mock title of dignity. 

1771 P. Parsons Newmarket 1. 1 Such a salutation would 
affront their Highnesses and Lownesses. 1790 H. Walpole 
Let. to Miss Berrys 8 Nov., His turbulent Lowness of 
Brabant, i860 Russell Diary fndialX. 233 There sat his 
Highness the Rajah, and here stood his lowness the correc 
spondent. 

+ 3. concr. The low part of a country. Obs. 
czepo Maijndev. (1839I v. 46 In Egipt there ben 3 parties; 
the Heghte, that is toward Ethiope; and the Lowenesse, 
that is towardes Arabye. 

Lownin, obs. form of Loaning sb. 

Lownly (iciu-nli), adv. Sc. [f. Lown a. + -ly:‘A] 
In a ‘lown’ manner, a. Calmly, quietly, in a 
low tone. b. In shelter, under fostering care. 

1788 Picken Poems 56 His todlan wee anes.. Nurs’t 
lownly up aneath his care. x8.. R. Chambers Wheeshtl 
Speak loundly about it ; and don’t say I told you. 1890 J. 
Service Thir Notandums viii. 53 Lownly my faither leuch 
to himsel’. 

Lowp(e, obs. f. Loop sbj, sbfi ; var. Loup v, • 
IiOW-piteliecl, ppl. a. [In sense x f. Low adv. 
+ Pitched pa, pple. of Pitch v, ; in sense 2 f, 
Low a. + Pitch sb. + -ed a .] 

1. Pitched in a low key or tone, lit. and fig . ; but 
little elevated; of low quality. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb . xxv. 358 The Muse, which seem'd 
too slackein these two low-pitcht layes. 1641 Milton Ani- 
madv. xiii. Wks. (1847) 7°/t Poor and low-pitched desires. 
1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma v. 143 It is .. eminently 
natural ; but it is above common, low-pitched nature. 1898 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 277 The continuous low-pitched 
rumbling sound produced by the contraction of the muscles. 

2. Of a roof ; Plaving but a slight angular eleva- 
tion. Hence of a room : Having a low ceiling. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. Gloss. Index, Low-pitched 
roof, 1843 James Forest Days ii, One of the tables in the low- 
pitched parlour. 1884 Century Mag. XXVII. 827 A one- 
story and garret house, with a low-pitched roof, 

Lowre, obs. f. Louit, Louvre, Lower v. 
Lowrell, obs. form of Laurel 
Lowrie (lcurri). Sc. Also 6 lawrie, loury, 
6-8 lowxy. [Short for Laurence L] Q 

1. The fox ; used as a quasi-proper name. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. x6 The tod. .wes ane lusty 

reid haird lowry. 1728 Ramsay Fox 4 Rat 27 The 
Monarch pleas’d with Lowry, wha durst gloom? 1833 
Laird of Logan (1841) 163 A’ my customers hae been worry- 
ing at me like as many jowlers in the neck o' poor tod lowrie. 
1885 ‘S. Mucklebackit’ Rhymes 91 As sheep when lowrie 
tod they see, Man, wife, and wean, in panic flee ! ‘ 

2. A crafty person ; a 1 fox ’ ; a hypocrite, 

1367 Gude 4 Gadlie Ball. (S.T. S.) 209 Had not that blissit 
bairne bene borne, .. Lowreis, zour lyues had been foriorne. 
1371 Satir, Poems Reform, xxix, 21 Jitt I belelff ols mony 
myndis thochte, ha, loury, ha, bal 1583 Leg. Bp. St. 
Androis 55 Men heiring tell how Lowrie lahdit, The co»- 
gregatione him comtnandit To serve a kirk and keip acute. 
Lowrie, var. Laury Obs.; Australian var. Lory. 
Lowrier, obs. form of Laurel sbA 
1* Low-numer. Obs. A false die loaded so ai 
to run on the low numbers. ’ (Cf. Lowman.) . 1. 
1676 [see High-runner]. 
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: Lowry (lo®*ri). U. S. Railways. [? Cf. Lobby.] 
'Ah open box-car (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 
Lowry: see Loury a,, Lowrie. 

Lows(e, obs. or dial, form of Loose v., Louse. 
Lowse, obs. f. Luce a pike ; var. Lose vfi Obs. 
Lowsey, -ie, obs. forms of Lousy. 

+ Lo wsMp. Obs. In 3 louh.seh.ipe. [f. Low 
a. + -ship.] Lowness; humility. 

<11225 Auer. R. 358 Scheome & louhsehipe Jet heo her 
uor Codes luue mildeliche Joliet). 

Low side window. A small window lower 
than the other windows, found in some old churches. 
Of. Leper window (Leper sbf A. b), Lychnoscope. 

1847 Archmol. Jmtl. IV. 314 No part of our ancient 
churches has socompletely baffled the enquiries of antiquaries 
[etc.] as the low side windows which so frequently occur 
near the west end of the chancel, usually on the south .side, 
but sometimes on the north, and sometimes on both sides; 
occasionally also near the east end of the nave, and in other 
situations. 1848 KccRsiologist VIII. 375 Where neither 
low side window nor bell-cot existed. 1852 Rock Ch. Our 
Fathers III. 1. Contents p. v, The low side or ankretjs 
window. 1894 Murray's Handbk. Qxfardsh. 103 On the S. 
is a low side window, blocked. 

Low-sprrited, a. [f. Low a. + Spirit sb. + 
-ed -.] Having low spirits, fa. Mean in spirit ; 
abject, base, cowardly, paltry (obs.). b. Wanting in 
animation or sprightliness; dejected, dispirited. 

a. 1588 Shahs. Li L. L. i. i. 250 That low spirited Swaine, 
that base Minowof thy myrth. i 5S5 E. Terry Roy. E. inti. 

79 People, .so low-spirited ..that they dare not fight. X7S0- 
72 H. Brooke Fool of QitaL (1809) III. 67 Low-spirited 
scoundrels, who rob the widow and the fatherless. 1795 
Lo. Auckland Corr. (1862- III. 283 This country is very 
low-spiriied as to continental politics. 

b. 1753 N. ToRriano Gangr. Sore Throat 120 She was 
Very low-spirited and hysterical. 17, ‘8 Miss Burney 
Evelina xxiii. (1791) I. 134 When we returned home, we 
were all low-spirited. 1833 J. H. N kwman Lett. (18911 1. 432, 

I was low-spirited about the state of things and thought 
nothing could be done. 1869 Ci.aridge Cold IVaier Cure 
55 Where the patient is low spirited or unwell. 

Hence Low-spi’ritedness, the condition of being 
low-spirited, f a. Cowardice, meanness (obs.). b. 
Dejection, depression, faint-heartedness. 

*652 J. Wright tr. Cantus’ Nat. Paradox vn. 145 O ir 
low-spiritedness stretched out the neck to this blow. tyit 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 230 Nor shou’d I .. charge 'em 
with meanness and insufficiency on the account of tins low- 
spiritedness which . they discover. 1741-70 Mrs. Carter 
Letts 1808)351 The low spiritedness. .of which you complain, 
assures me you cannot be well. 1812 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. X.vXIV. 410 The reverse of low-spiritedness is gaiety. 

Lowss, obs. Sc. form of Loose. 

Low Sunday. [Cf. quot. 1S66.] The Sunday 
next after Easier Sunday. 

. 1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 275 Y° sonday next aftyr low- 
sonday. 1511 Nottingham Rec. III. 329 In ye weke next 
after Lowe Sondey. a 1633 Austin Mcdit. (1635) 168 Low- 
Sunday. Inf or ins PaschaPSw Lower Easter-.Sunday. 17x0 
Hearne Collect. 16 Apr. (O. H. S.) II. 373 This Day being 
Low-Sunday. 1866 Aunot. lik. Cont.fr. 107 The popular 
pame of Low Sunday has probably arisen from the contrast 
between the joys of Easter and the first return to ordinary 
Sunday services. 

Lowt(e, obs. form of Lout sb. and v. 

+ Lowfch. Obs. [f. Low a. + -TH.] Lowness. 
1526 Tinum.e Rom. viii, 39 Nether heyth, nether lowth 
[A. V. and R. V. depth], nether eny other creature. 1535 
Cover dale Rom. viii. 39 Nether heyth tier loweth. [1691 
Ray Collect. IVords Postscr, 171 That which lies under the 
Hills, especially down by Humber and Ouse side, , .is called 
by the Country-people the Lowths, L e. The low Country in 
contradistinction to the Wauds.] 

Low tide : see Tide. 

Low water. The state of the tide when the 
surface of the water is lowest ; the time when the 
tide is at the lowest ebb. (Cf. High water.) 
+ Also, in a river, a time when the stream is shallow. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 241/1 Lowe water, leave basse. a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IV 209 As nere as their great shyppes could 
come at the lowe water. 1532 in Turner Select, llec. Oxford 
426 At everye hyghe and ragynge water youre slueses .. 
should be drawne upp. , . And at every e lowe water your . . 
sluses should be. .shutte. 1670 S reed in Bedloe Popish Plot 
21 He bid him observe the Tide, and lie sure to do it within 
an hour of low water. 1762 Bqrlasf, in Phil. Trans. LI I. 
420 At Kinsale, . . near dead low-water, the tide rose suddenly 
on the strand. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 
50 A certain number of pontoons would, .be left aground at 
every low water. x88z E. P. Edwards in Gd. IVords Apr. 
248 Rocky peaks showing only above low-water. 

.fig. 1877 Gd. Words XVIII. 18/2 In summer.. everything 
is at dead low-water. 

b. allrib. + Of a soldier = Freshwater 2 b. 

1643 [Angier] Land Vail. Achor 7 Fire is a cruell Lord, 
and dreadfull object to fresh and low-water souldiers. 

C. fig. Chieliy in phr. in low water ; ‘hard up’, 
impoverished. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vtilg. Tongue , Low tide or T.ottr water, 
when there is no money in a man’s pocket. 1885 Ckatnb. 
3 ml. 2i Feb. 125/2 Law-breakers, .who, having been ‘put 
away and done their time, found themselves in low water 
upon their return to the outer world. 1886 Miss Braddon 
Mohasuhs I. iv. 94 His lordship was in low water financially. 

Low-wa‘ter-mark. The line or level reached 
by the tide at low-water ;■ a mark set up to indi- 
cate this. (Cf. High-water-mark.) . 

1526 in Dillon .Customs of Pale (1892) 87 Anie wrakrivinge 
or drivinge in the sea without the Lowe water marke, 1629 
H. C. Drayning Rennes Cij, When the out-fals shall bee 
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opened to Low water maTke. 1776 G. Semple Building in ' 
H aler 2, 2 Inches above the Low-water Mark. . . 8 Inches 
above Low-water Mark. 1783 Pac.e in /’/uV. Trans. LXXIV. 

16 It continued in vast quantity almost to the spring tide 
low-water-mark. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. iii. § 17. 154 The 
lower limit of the beach or low-watermark. 

b. fig. The lowest point reached in number, 
quality, quantity, intensity, etc. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxxvii. (1739) 167 The 
state of Learning and Holiness was now at the low-water 
mark. 1745 H. Walpole Lett. 11846) II. 9 My ink is at 
low water-mark for all my acquaintance. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist viii, I'm at low-water-mark myself — only one bob and 
a magpie. 1890 Spectator tty Mar., Destroying the truths 
of which most social conventions are the low-water mark. 

t Low- wines, obs. Also 7 sing. low wine, 

8 Sc. lowins. pi. The first spirit that comes oil in 
the process of distillation. (Cf. Faints.) 

1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 26 There will come forth a 
weak Spirit, which is called low. Wine. 1657 R. Ligon 
Btubadoes (1673) 93 The first Spirit that conies off, is a 
small Liquor, which we call low-wines. . 1701 Lortd. Gaz. 
No. 27x7/1 An Act for Granting to His Majesty several 
Duties upon Low-Wines or Spirits of the first Extraction. 
1790 A. Wilson Poems 91 Whauks o’ gude ait-far’le cowins, 
Synt down wi’ whey, or whisky lowins. 1820 Broderip 4 
Bingham’ s Rtp. I. 436 Terry v. Huntington , wlten the 
commissioners determined low wines to be strong waters. 
Lowy. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OF. louee, Hence 
late L. leuedta, f. Ieuca (F. #<?«<;) League jfl.l] A 
liberty extending for about a league outside a town. 

1570-6 Lambariie Peramb. Kent 329 Round about the 
Towne of Tunbridge, lyeth a territorie, or compasse of 
ground, commonly called, the Lowy, but written in the 
auncient Recorder and Histories Leucata [ printed peucata] 
or Leuga, and being (in deedet a French League of ground. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 18 The Port of Hastings ought tofinde 
three ships. The lowie of Peuensey, one. 1780 Descr. Tun- 
bridge- 1 Veils 39 Great Bounds, .was so called, becauseit was 
the extreme boundary of the lowy or liberty of Tunbridge. 
1809 VitiWDWES Domesday Rh. 257 In Ripon the Archbishop 
has the Lowy of St. Wilfrid. 1880 R. C. Jenkins Canter- 
bury 170 Gilbert de Clare did homage for the Castle and 
lowy of Tonbridge. 

Iiox, ? obs. pi. of Look sb3- (see sense 2 note). 

1668 Clevelands Old Gill iL in 3. C. Revived (ed. 4) 32 
Her Breath smells like Lox. 

Loxa (Ip’ksa). [The name (now spelt Loja) of 
a province in Ecuador, South America.] attrib. 
in Loxa bark : the pale Peruvian bark obtained 
from the cinchona-tree (C. condaminea). 

1825 Amer. 3 ml. Sci. IX, 364 Loxa, or Crown Bark. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 172 ( Cinchona ), Loxa or crown bark, 
called also true Loxa bark, is obtained either exclusively 
from the C. Condaminea or from it and C. scrobiculata. 
Ibid., The false Loxa bark, confessedly a very bad bark. 
1885 A. B. Garrod Ess. Mat . Med. (ed. nj 292 Pale or 
Loxa barks. 

|| Loxarthrus (lf?ksau}ws). Surg. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. \o£-6s oblique + ap&pov joint. Cf. F. loxarthrei\ 
(See quot.) 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 237 Loxarthrus in 
surgery, an obliquity of a joint of any kind, without spasm 
or luxation. 

II Loxia 1 (lf>'ksia). [mod.L., f. Gr.Xofos oblique. 
(So called by Gesner, from the oblique crossing of 
the mandibles.)] A genus of birds of which the 
Crossbill is the type. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Loxias, the Cross-beak or 
Shell-apple ; a Bird _ that is common in several Parts of 
Germany, and sometimes found in England. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Stepp., Lexica 1834 Pringle A fir. Sic. 25 Whose 
slender sprays above the flood Suspend the loxia’s callow 
brood In cradle-nests. 

|| Loxia 2 (Ifrksia). Path. [mod.L., f.Gr. Ao£-or : 
see prec.] A deformity of the neck in which it is 
drawn to one side ; wry-neck. 

1844 in I-Ioblyn Diet. Med. 

Lozian ( 1 ^’ksian), sbf rare— x . [f. L. Loxi-as , 
Gr. Aortas surname of Apollo + -AN.] Apollo. 

1840 Browning Sordello 1. 601 The Loxtan’s [note Apollo 
(the bowman)] choicest gifts of gold. 

Loxian (Ip'ksian), a. and sb. 2 [f. Loxia + -AN.] 
a. adj. Of or belonging to the genus Loxia. b. 
A bird of this genus. In recent Diets. 

Lcxic (lp'ksik), a. Med. [ad. mod.L. loxicus, f. 
Gr. Ao£-< 5 s oblique : see-ic.] Distorted in position 
or direction ; awry. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1890 in J. S. Billings Nat. 
Med. Diet. 

Loxoclase (l^ks^kle's). Min. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt, 1846) f. Gr. Aofu-s- oblique + icXac-is frac- 
ture.] A variety of orthoclase, containing sodium. 

1846 Amer. Jntl. Sci. II. 414 Loxoclase is near feldspar 
in its characters. 1852 C. U. Shepard Min. (ed. 3) 187 
Loxoclase . . occurs in regular crystals. 1893 Chapman 
Blowpipe Pract. 259 Loxoclase is also a variety but re- 
sembles Qligoclase in composition. 

LoxOCOSm (lp'k^kpz’m.). [f.Gr. Aofd-y oblique 
+ /soap-os world. Cf. F. loxocosme . ] ‘ An instru- 
ment to illustrate the effect of the obliquity of the 
earth’s axis in different seasons upon the length of 
the day ’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Loxodon (lF’ksdd^u). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Loxodonta pi. (Cuvier), f. Gr. \a£-os oblique + 
bSovr-, otovs tooth.] * A sub-genus ol elephants, 
so called from the rhomb-shaped discs of the worn 
molars’ (Ogilvie, 1882). 
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1857 Falconer in Q. 3 rnl. Geol. Soc. XIII. 315 For this 
subgeneric group [of Elephants] the name of Loxodon, first 
indicated by Frederick Cuvier, has been adopted. Ibid. 
321 Two of the Loxodons, A have a ridge-formula which 
is identical or nearly so with that of Stegodon iusiguis. 
i863_ Lyell Antiq. Man xxii, 438 A remarkable dwarf 
species . .has been discovered belonging, like the existing 
E. Africanus, to the group Loxodon. 

So Iio-zodont. a. adj. Having teeth like those 
of an elephant belonging to the group Loxodon. 
b. sb. An elephant with this dentition. , 

In recent Diets. ’*• 

Xioxodrome (lp-ksMroum). [f. Gr.Ao£o-jobIiqne 
+ Sp6p-os course.] = Loxodromie line. 

1880 Libr ._ Unis'. Kncrwl. (N. Y.) X. 436 The loxodrome, 
or loxodromie line. 1888 Greenhill Integral Calculus 31 
A loxodrome on the sphere, cutting the meridians at a 
constant angle. 

lioxodromic (V^sodrp-mik), a. and sb. [Formed 
as prec. -f- -ic. Cf. F. loxodromiqtie . ] 

A. adj. Pertaining to oblique sailing, or sailing 
by the rhumb. Loxodromie chart , projection , an- 
other name for Mercator’s projection. Loxodromie 
curve, line, spiral, a rhumb-line. Loxodromie 
tables, traverse tables. 

1702 J. Ralphson Math. Diet., Lcxodromick Line. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Table, Loxadromick Tables. 1834 
Nat. Philos., Navigation 11. iv. § 51. 19 (U.K. S.) The 
oblique rhumb line is called also the Loxodromie curve. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 183/1 Loxodromie spiral, the curve 
on_ which a ship sails when her course is always on one 
point of the compass. , It is called in English works Rhumb 
Line. 1855 Maury Phys. Gag. Sea (1859) § 123 These., 
counter-currents aie also made to move in a sort of spiral or 
loxodromie curve. 

B. sb. = Loxodromie line , table, b. L oxo- 
dromics : the art of oblique sailing; 

a 1679 Sir J. Moore Sysi. Math. (1681) II. 120 Loxo- 
dromiques or Traverse-Tables of Miles, with the Difference 
of Longitudes and Latitudes. 1704 J. Harris L ex. Tech//., 
J.o.xodromiqucs, is the Art or Way of oblique sailing by 
the Ruinb. . . Hence the Tables of Rhumbs, or the Traverse 
Table of Miles,, .is by Sir J. Moore, and others, called by 
this Name of Loxodromiques. 1762 Dunn in Phil. Trans. 
LI 1 1. 66 If rightly correspondent with the loxodromiques 
or rhumbs, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea iv. § 235 It is 
diverted from the great circle path and forced to take up its 
line of march, either in spirals about a point on the surface 
of the earth, or in loxodromics about its axis. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-hk., Loxodromie ,the line ofa ship’s way when 
sailing oblique to the meridian. 

Loxodromical (l^ksodrp mikal), a. [Formed 
as prec. +-ai..] = Loxodromic a. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techit. s.v. Loxodromiques, Loxo- 
dronncal Tables. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lnxodromi 
cal or Loxaaramick, (in Navigat.) belonging to the Method 
of oblique Sailing. 

Hence Loxodio -mically adv. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Mercator’s sailing. Per- 
formed loxodromically, by means of Mercator’s charts. 

Xiosrodromism (lpksp-dromiYm). [Formed as 
prec. + -ISM. Cf. F. loxodromisme . ] The tracing 
of or moving in a loxodromic line or curve. 

1853 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. xxxii. 374 Occupied 
. . by the parallelism, or rather the loxodromism of the 
strata,. . 1 was struck with [etc.]. 1855 Ocu.viE.Suppl., Loxo- 
dromism, the tracing of a loxodromic curve or line. 

Loxodromy (iFksF'dromi). [Foimed as prec. 
+ -Y. Cf. F. loxodromie .] A loxodromic line or 
course ; also = loxodromics. 
a 1656 UssHER-riwii. 14658)98 Anaximander, .first observed 
the Loxodromie, or biassing motions of the stars, in the 
Zodiac. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Loxodromy, such a 
Course in Sailing. 1712 Desaguliers tr. Ozanam’s Geog. 
114A Ship which, .sails along any Oblique Rtimb.. describes 
upon the Terraqueous Globe a Spiral Line, which we have 
call’d a Loxodromick Line, Loxodromy, or Oblique Course. 
1855 Ogilvie, Suppl., Loxodromy, a loxodromic curve or 
spiral; loxodromics. 

XfOXOlopllodoilt (tyksrioirfddfmt), a. and sb. 
[f. Gr. Aofo-s- oblique + lophodont : see Lopho-.] a. 
adj. Belonging to the genus Loxolophodon of fossil 
mammals, having obliquely crested molar teeth, 
b. sb. An individual of this genus. 

1887 E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest vii. 259 The Loxolopho* 
donts. Ibid. 263 The .. Loxolophodont types of molar 
structure. 

Losrotic (I^ksfrtik), a. Med, [ad. mod.L. 
loxotic-us (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856), f. Gr. Aofu-r 
oblique : see - otic.] = Loxic. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890 J. S. Billings Nat. Med. Diet. 
Loxotomy (tyksptomi). [ad. mod.L. loxo- 
tomia, {. Gr. Ko£6-s oblique + -rofxia cutting.] A 
method of amputation characterized by cutting 
obliquely through the limb. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. In some recent Diets. 
tliOy 1 , Obs. rare. Also 6 loye. [a. OF. loie, 
lop, or aphetic for Alloy.] Alloy. 

1508 Florio, Cardto , the touch or refining, or loye of 
gold. Ibid., Coppella, a refiner’s woord, called the test or 
loye of siluer or gold. 1622 Mabbe tr, Aleman's Guzman 
dlAlf. 1. 127 We see euery thing want some- what in thefine- 
nesse of it’s Loy and true touch. 

Loy 2 (loi). Anglo-Irish, [a. Irish laighei] A 
kind of spade used in Irelaiid (see quots.). 

1763 Museum Rusticum I, IxxxiiL 358 The iron part of 
the loy, or Irish spade, is not quite half so broad at the edge 
as tbe English garden spade. 1780 A Young Tour IrelLL 
286 All the tillage is by the irish loy. 1.892 Jane Barlow 
Irish Idylls 181 There be the loys and graips lying around. 
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Loyal (loral), a. and sb. Also 6-7 loyall, 

7 loial(l. [a. F. loyal, OF. Mai, Mai, semi- 
popular ad. L. legal-em (see Legal «,), f. leg-, lex 
law. Cf. Leal a. J 

1 . True to obligations of duty, love, etc. j faithful 
to plighted troth. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. H. 35 Your wife my Lord : your true 
and loyall wife. iSn — Qymb. m. ii. 47 So he wishes you 
all happinesse, that remaines loyall to his Vow, and your 
encreastng in Loue. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxv. 217 
Abraham., the Father of the Faithfull ; that is, of those that 
are loyall. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. 1. i. 186 Darah from 
Loyal Aurenge-Zebe is fled. 1697 — AEneid vi. 607 [There] 
Chast Laodamia, with Evadne, moves : Unhappy both, but 
loyal in their Loves. 1839 Tennyson Elaine 558 Nor often 
loyal to his word. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxiv. 182 
Nay, but a loyal lover, a hand pledg’d surely, shall ease me. 
1871-74 J. Thomson City Dread/. Nt. v. iv, A home of peace 
by loyal friendships cheered. 

2 . Faithful in allegiance to the sovereign or con- 
stituted government. Also, in recent use, enthu- 
siastically devoted or reverential to the person and 
family of the sovereign. 

Originally a contextual application of sense 1. As in the 
case of other words of similar or opposite meaning (as leal, 
feat ; traitor, treason ) the specific feudal use has in English 
become a distinct sense, and the one most prominent in use. 

1531 Elyot Got’. Proheme, I..do nowe dedicate it vnto 
your hyghnesse [the King] . . verely trustynge that your 
moste excellent wysedome wyll therein esteme my loyall 
harte and diligent endeauour. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II , l.i. 
181 A Ieweil in a ten times barr'd vp Chest, Is a bold spirit, 
in a loyall brest. 1395 — John n. i. 271 He that proues 
the King To him will we proue loyall. x6xx Bible 2 Macc. 
xi. ip If then you wil keepe your selues loyall to the state 
[LXX. eav fXet> o6i< owrijptjcnjTe ttj” elf ra rpaynar'i. euvoiar]. 
1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners 4 Sheri/es 3 That all coroners 
..should be chosen,. of the most convenientest and most 
loialst people that may be found in the said counties, a 1677 
Barrow Serin. Wks. 1686 III. 48 He must reign over us, 
if not as over loyal Subjects to our comfort, yet as over 
stubborn Rebels to our confusion. 1702 Dennis Monument 
xxxvi. 76 His loyal’st Subjects too divided were. _ 1784 
Cowper Task vi. 661 The simple clerk, but loyal,.. did rear 
right merrily, two staves, Sung to the praise and glory of 
King George. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vii. II. 209 The 
king pressed them, as they were loyal gentlemen, to gratify 
him, 1887 Tennyson Jubilee Q. Victoria iv, And in each 
let a multitude Loyal, each, to the heart of it,.. Hail the 
fair Ceremonial Of this year of her Jubilee. 1897 Sir W. 
Laurier Speech in Daily News 5 July 4/3 We [sc. French 
Canadians] are loyal because we are free. 

8. Of things, actions, etc. : Characterized hy or 
exhibiting loyalty. 

1398 Shaks. Merry. W. v, v. 68 Each faire Instalment, 
Coate, and seu’ rail Crest, With loyall Blazon, euermore be 
blest. 1600 Holland Livy xlv. 1209 They had received 
great helpe at his hands in the Punick warre by his valiant 
and loiall service. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 289 01. Why, 
what would you ? V to . .. Write loyall Cantons of contemned 
loue. 1802 Wordsw. Sonn., ‘is it a reed that’s shaken', 
A seemly reverence may be paid to power; But that’s a 
loyal virtue, never sown In haste. 1835 Dickens Sk. Boz\ 
Public Dinners, The other ‘loyal and patriotic’ toasts 
having been drunk with all due enthusiasm. 1872 Blackie 
Lays Highl. 67 For strong men who knew to do and dare 
I drop the loyal tear. 

+ 4 . = Legal in certain senses, a. Of a child: 
Legitimate, b. Of money: Genuine, legally current. 
Of goods : Of the legal standard of quality. Ohs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear n. i. 86 Loyall and paturall Boy. 1660 
Waterhouse Anns 4 Arm. 34 Cognizance is taken.. of 
what House Gentlemen are, from what branch of that House, 
whether loyall or spurious. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 
130 Our Laws that oblige our people to the making of strong, 
substantial (and, as we call it, loyal) cloth of a certain length. 

5 . Manege. (See quot, ; cf, F. cheval loyal, 
louche loyale.) ? Obs. 

1727 Bailey vol. II. s.v., A Horse is said to be loyal, who 
freely bends all his Force in obeying and performing any 
manage he is put to; and does not. .resist, altho’ he is ill 
treated. Loyal Mouth [of a Horse].. of the Nature of such 
Mouths, as are usually called Mouths with a full rest upon 
the Hand, 

6. Comb., as loyal-hearted adj. 

1399 Warn. Faire Worn. 1. 468 To his wife, in all this 
city, none More kind, more loyal -hearted. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. cx, On thee the loyal-hearted hung. 

B. sb. pi, fa. Those who are bound by alle- 
giance; liege subjects (obs.). b. In recent use: 
Loyal subjects, as opposed to disaffected persons. 

£1340 tr. Pol, Verg, Eng, Hist, (Camden No. 36) L 177 
After the forthe yeare of his [Ethelbertus’] reigne he was 
semblabie murthered of his owne loyals. 1602 Cmww Corn- 
wall 97 Being destitute of horses and treasure, he [Earl 
Richard] prayed therein ayde of his loyals. 1885 Fortn, 
Eev. Oct. 604 From the Diamond Fields alone a large con- 
tingent of loyals can always be reckoned upon. *887 Rider 
Haggard Jess xxvii, Whoever says that the English have 
given up the country., and deserted its subjects and the 
loyals and the natives, is a liar, 

Loyalism (loi’aliz’m). [f. Loyal a. + -ism.] 
The principles or actions of a loyalist ; adherence 
to the sovereign or government ; loyalty. 

1837 Lockhart Scott iKui. (1842) 336 This feature of Irish 
loyalism was new to the untravelled Scotch of the party. 
1887 Chamb. Jrnl. IV. 12 Why, then, should I, a student, 
foresee, beneath this wealth of loyalism, a rising power 
that would crush and kill both the lauders and the lauded. 

loyalist (.loi’alist). [f. Loyal a. + -ist.] One 
who is loyal; one who adheres to his sovereign or 
to constituted authority, esp. in times of revolt ; 
one who supports the existing form of government. 


United Empire Loyalist (Amer. Hist) : see quot. 1897. 
For the quot. from Howell's Vocal Forest (1640) given by 
Johnson to illustrate this word, see Loyolist. 

[1647 The Royall, and the Royallist’s Plea {running title) 
The Royall and the Loyalists Plea.] 168s J. Kettlewell 
(title) The Religious Loyalist ; or, a Good Christian Taught 
How to be a Faithful Servant both to God and the King. 
171a E. Cooke Voy. S, Sea 294 The wounded were above 
400 of the Loyalists. 1721 Wood’s A th. Oxon. (ed. 2) II. 08/2 
It was then the hap and fortune of one Dr. Tho. Bayly a 
great Loyallist, to meet with this N obleman. 1781 S. Peters 
Hist. Connect. 357 Colonel Street Hall, of Wallingford, a 
loyalist, was appointed General. 1812 Gen. Hist, in Ann. 
Reg. 205 The provinces of Spanish America were still the 
theatre of a sanguinary civil war between the two parties of 
independents and loyalists. 1832 Thackeray Esmond 1. 
(1876) 2 This resolute old loyalist ..was with the King whilst 
his house was thus being battered down. 1893 Times 11 May 
0/2 The Loyalists in Ireland repudiated with one voice the 
Legislative Council proposed in the [Home Rule] Bill. 1897 
J. 5 . Bourinot Canada xxi. 291 This event was the coming 
to the provinces of many thousand people, known as United 
Empire Loyalists, who during the progress of the war.. left 
their old homes in the thirteen colonies. Ibid. 297 Those 
loyalists., who joined the cause of Great Britain before the 
Treaty of Peace in 1783, were allowed the distinction of 
having after their name the letters U. E. to preserve the 
memory of their fidelity to a United Empire. 

•f Xioyality. Obs. [f. Loyal a. + -m\] Loyalty. 
1646 Earl Monm. tr. Biondi's Civil Wa-rres vm. 152 
Richard being now King found like loyality in his subjects, 
as whilest He was a subject, he used to the King his Nephew. 

Loyalize (loralaiz), v. [f. Loyal a. + -ize.] 
trans. To make loyal ; to restore to faithful alle- 
giance ; also, to attach to the loyalist party. 

1823 Syd. Smith Sp. Wks. 1859 II. 206/1 My remedy for 
these evils is, to enter into an alliance with the Irish people 
—to conciliate the clergy, ..to loyalise the laity. 1867 Pall 
Mall G. 7 Aug. 1 To pacify, loyalize, and content at once 
those who have land and those who desire it. 

Hence Xmyalized ppl. a. 

1831 C. R. Edmonds M iltouxxi. 224 The treacherous faction 
of loyalized presbyterians. 

+ IlOyallemeat, adv. Obs. rare~ l . [a. F. 
loyalement. J In a loyal manner, faithfully. 

1348 Hooper TenCotnmandm. x. 159 It sufficithe vs.loyalle- 
ment, and with good faythe to hyre this commaundement. 

Loyally (loi-ali), adv. ff. Loyal a. + -hx ^.] 
In a loyal manner, with loyalty ; faithfully. 

1372 Huloet (ed. Higgins), Loyally or lay thfuHy, /deliter. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Couestaggiotyo Such as faithfully without 
promises . . had loially serued them. 1723 Pope Odyss. xi. 449 
Wealthy Kings are loyally obey’d. 1833 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1876) I. [II.] 1. iv. 181 Its [China’s] power of per- 
severing so loyally in its old institutions through so many 
ages. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 185 He was loyally 
anxious to serve his employer. 

Loyalness (loralnes). [f. Loyal a. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being loyal ; loyalty. 

1392 Stow Ann. (an. 1566) 1123 The Queenes maiestie.. 
was of all the students.. so honorably and ioyfully teceiued, 
as.. their loialnes towards the Queenes maiestie. .did re- 
quire. 164a Rogers Naaman 380 Loyalnesse and love. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Loyalness, loyalty. 

Loyalty (loi-alti). Also 5 loyaltee, -aulte, 
6-7 loyal-, loialtie, 7 loialty, loyaltye. [a. OF. 
loialtl (mod. loyauti ), f. loyal Loyal a . : see -ty.] 

1 . Faithful adherence to one’s promise, oath, 
word of honour, etc. ; + conjugal faithfulness, 
fidelity, + Also in phrase by my loyalty. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6783 This noble dide such labour To 
susteyne ever the loyaltee, That he to moche agihe me, 
f 1477 Caxton Jason 21 By my loyaulte saide therie Corsus 
sire alle that 1 haue sayd procedeth not from ony fere, .that 
I haue of all your enemyes. c 1332 Du Wes Introd, Fr. in 
PalSgr. 927 In nryloyalti e,en nia loyaulti. 1391 Shaks. 
Two Gent. iv. ii. 7 When I protest true loyalty to her. She 
twits me with my falsehood to my friend. 1612 Chapman 
Widdmoes Teares n. Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 23 If you be 
sure of your wiues loialtie for terme of life. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. vm. 130 These Garments once were his; and 
left to me The Pledges of his promis’d Loyalty. 1770 
Goi.dsm. Des. Vill. 406 And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Ability Wks. (Bohni II. 36 In the courts, the inde- 
pendence of the judges and the loyalty of the suitors are 
equally excellent. 1871 R. S. Canolish in Life x iv. (1882) 
149 Thy right hand hath not lost its cunning, nor thy heart 
its loving loyalty to the gentle craft. 

2 . Faithful adherence to the sovereign or lawful 
government. Also, in recent use, enthusiastic 
reverence forthe person and family of the sovereign. 

X53X Elyot Gov. in. vi, For the subiecte or seruaunt to 
his souerayne or maister it is proprely named fideiitie, and 
in a frenche terme loyaltie. 1368 Grafton Citron , 1 . 176 In 
this battaile Canutus proved the Loyaltie and manly prow- 
esse of the Englishe men. 1603 Shaks. Macb. 1. iv. 22 The 
seruice, and the loyaltie I owe, In doing it, payes it selfe. 
1630 J. Levutt Ord, Bees (1634) 69 They offer unto him all 
their services and loyalties. <2x677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 
1686 III. xli. 471 Whoever of those rebels willingly should 
come in.. and promise future loyalty, or obedience to his 
laws • .should . . obtain rewards from him. 1784 Cowper Task 
v. 331 We too are friends to loyalty. We love The king who 
loves the law. 1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley’s Lett. Wks. 
1859 II. 176/1 Loyalty within the bounds of reason . .is one of 
the greatest instruments of English happiness. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, vii, § 6. 399 Under the rule of Elizabeth loyalty 
became more and more a passion among Englishmen, 
t b. attrib. in loyalty loan. Obs. 
x8oo Asiatic Attn. Reg., Proc. Pari. 23/2 The .. advan- 
tageous disposal of the loyalty loan. 
t 3 . Lawfulness, legality ( of m arri age) . Obs. rare— 1 . 
1660 R, Coke Power Sub/ 193 In all the reign of H. 3, 


. . if any issue were joyned upon loyalty of marriage, general 
bastardy, or such like, the King did ever write to the Bishop 
of the diocese., to certifie the loyalty of the marriage. 
Loyeter, obs. form of Loiter. 

•f Loyn. Obs. rare. Also 5 loigne, loyne, 
8 lowing. See also Lune. [a. OF. loigne (also 
longe) med.L. longia, longea, f. long-us Long a.] 
A length (of cord) ; a leash for a hawk. Also fig. 

c X400 Rom. Rose 3882 The loigne [F. longe ] it is so longe 
Of Bialacoil, hertis to lure. ibid. 7050 He shal have of a 
corde a loigne [F. longe). With whiche men shal him binde 
and lede. c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manltode in. xxiii. (1869) 148 
Yif me a loyne [F. longe), if thou wolt, and a peyre gessis. 
*575 Turberv. Faulconrie 129 Let hir be loose from all hir 
furniture, that is without either loyne or cryaunce. 1702 
J. K. Diet,, The Lowings or thongs of an hawk. 

Loyn, obs. form of Line vJ. 
t Loyolan, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 Leio^an. 
[f. Loyola (see Loyolite) + -an.] Pertaining to 
Loyola or the Jesuits. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 171 Thus did Abraham. . ; 
this must the Iesuite do when an Ignatian Superiour com- 
mands, or else he is no Holocaust for the Leiolan Altar. 

Loyolism (lorJliz’m). [Formed as next + -ism.] 
The doctrine or principles of Loyola or the Jesuits. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 Intelligence, 
artfully tinctured with the essential oil of Loyolism. 

+ Lo'yolist. Obs. (Often in Howell.) [Formed, 
as next + -ist. Cf. F. Loyolist el] = Loyolite. 

1640 Howell Dodona’s Gr. So The Societies of the Loyo* 
lists. Ibid. 102 By the Instigation of the Loyolists. 

Loyolite (lortfbit). Also 7 Loiolite. [ad. 
mod.L. Loyolila, f. the name of Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Society of J esus : see -ite.] A J esuit. 

<2x670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1.(1693) 172 Dr. Laud., 
galled Fisher with great Acuteness. Which the false Loio- 
lite traduced.. in his Reports. 1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits 
111. (1683) 36 And when in time these Contradiction meet; 
Then hope to find ’em in a Loyolite. 1828 Ranken Hist. 
France V. ii. § 4. 356 The members have been called some- 
times, from his name, Inighists and Loyalites [.s/c], but they are 
more generally known hy the name of J esuits. 1873 M. Patti- 
soN Casaubon v. 304 We shall all soon be mere slaves of the 
loyolites. 

t Loys. Obs. rare. Some kind of stone. 
xzg5 Visit at. S. Paul's (Du Cange), Unurn superaltare de 
Loys. 2486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Aiij, The .v. stone is 
calde a Loys. .a sanquine stone or synamer hit is calde in 
arrays. 

Loys?, obs. f. Loose v. ; var. Loose Obs., praise. 
Loysyn, obs. form of Lozen. 

Loyte, -er, obs. ff. Lite sb/, Lightek sb . 1 
Loytre, loytron, obs. forms of Loiter. 

Loz, Loze, var. ff. Loss 2 Obs., Lose sb. Obs. 
Lozel(l, variant of Losel. 

Lozen (lp’zen). Chiefly Sc. Forms: 4-5 
los e ; yn, lozeyn, loysyn, 6 losan(e, losin, 7 
losien, lessen, 9 losen, 8-9 lozen. [?a. OB'. 
*loseigne{ once loseingne),v ar. of losange Lozenge^.] 
J 1 . Cookery. ? A thin cake of pastry. Obs. 

? c 1390 Form o/ Cury (1780) 21 Take obleys ofer wafrous 
[n atrons] in stede of lozeyns and cowche in dysshes. ibid. 
46, 61, 62. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 40 Lay her in f>y 
loseyns ahofe j>e chese with Wynne. .j?ose loysyns er harde 
to make in fay. 

+ 2 . A lozenge-shaped figure. Obs. 

1542 Inv. R. Wardr. (1815) 60 Item ane uther dyamont 
ground oure with losanis ennamelit with the freir knott. 
*593 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1816) IV. 48/2 On the vther syde 
ane losane with ane thrissill on euery nuke. 

3 . A (lozenge-shaped) pane of glass. 

2665 Sir J. L. Fountainhall Jml,( 1900) 114 One of his 
servantes brook a lossen. <2 1813 A. Wilson 2 nit Ep. to 
J. Dobie Poet. Wks. (1846) 31 While rains are blalt’ring frae 
the south, And down the lozens seeping. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet let. i, And who taught me to pin a losen, head 
a bicker, and hold the bannets? Alan once more. 1863 
C. S. Grahame Mystifications x6 Lord Gillies was re- 
minded of the time when he was an ill prettie laddie, and 
of breaking the lozens of one of her windows. 1896 N. 
Munro Lost Pibroch (1902) 40 The window-Iozens winked 
with the light of big peat-fires within, 
b. transf. A glass of a pair of spectacles. 

2834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge xi. (1842) 200 Au!d Durie 
Squake. .caught such a bash on the nose that baith the 
lozens were dang out of his barnacles. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or adj. ? Em- 
broidery with lozenge patterns, 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems _xiv. iq Sic losin sarkis, so mony 
glengoir markis Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 
1307 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1901) III, 233 Ane gret losin 
doublat for the king. 1346 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844; I. 
239 Tua losin sarkis, 

b. Comb., as f lozen-wise adv. 

1623 in Rymer Feeder a XVIII. 236 Dyamonds cutt lozen 
wise, 

Hence Iio-zened a. = Lozenged. Also Lo zen- 
less a. rare. 

X770 Bp. Forbes Jrnl. (x886) 306 A circular Window, 
lozened by Arches of polished Stone meeting in the Centre. 
2898 N. Munro John Splendid xiv, The place lay tenantless 
and melancholy,, .the windows lozenless. 

Lozenge vV’zends), sb. Forms: 4~71oseng(e, 
S~6 losang(e, losing(e, 5 losyngye, (losynge, 
lesyng, lozingge), 5-7 lozeng, 6-7 lossenge, 
loosing, 6-8 lozange, (8 lozinge), 7- lozenge, 
[a. OF. losenge, losange (mod.BV losange ) = Sp. 
losanje, Catal. llosange , It. lozanga ; perh. a deri- 
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vative of the word which appears as Prov. lausa, 
Sp. losa, Catal. llosa, Pg. lousa, slab, tombstone, 

? OF. laitze roofing slate. 

It has been suggested that Prov. lama : — late L. *lttpidea 
(f. lapid-, lapis stone) has been adopted into the other Rom. 
langs. ; the presumed derivative losenge iirst occurs in Fr, 
(13th c.).] 

i. A plane rectilineal figure, having four equal 
sides and two acute and two obtuse angles ; a 
rhomb, ‘ diamond \ In Heraldry , such a figure 
used as a bearing, less elongated than the Fusil, 
and placed with its longer axis vertical. + In 
lozenge = Lozengy. Grand lozenge , f lozenge in 
point : a lozenge the angles of which touch the 
sides of the shield. Lozenges in cross : four or 
more lozenges disposed so as to form a cross. 

Guillim’s definition (quot. 1610) would require that the 
acute angles should be of 6o° ; but the rule is not strictly 
followed by heraldic draughtsmen. 

[a 1337 in Parker Gloss. Her. s. v., .Sire Gerard de Bray- 
brok, de argent a vij lozenges de goules.] ? a 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 893 A [robe] with losenges [F. losenges) and 
scochouns, . . wrought ful wel. c 1384 — H. Fame m. 227 
Somme crouned were as kinges, With crounes wroght ful of 
losenges. 1452 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 282 
The Bemes shalbe .xij. inche imbowed with lozinggys. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans, Her. Fiv b. Off losyngys how and whatmaner 
of wyse they be made. 1519 H orman Pulg. 242 Paper or 
lyn clothe straked a crosse with losynges make fene-trals in 
stede of glasen wyndowes. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 
802/2 The walks .. coloured white & greene losengis, and 
in euerie losing either a rose ora pomegvanat. 1610 Guilum 
Heraldry iv. xix. (1660) 354 A Losenge differeth from a 
Fusill in that the space between its two collateral! or middle 
Angles equals^ the length of any of the four Geometricall 
lines whereof it is composed. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. 
Cyrus iii. 54 Their mutual intersections make three Lozenges 
at the bottom of every Cell. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 1. 
95/1 He beareth Or, a Losenge in point, (or extending to all 
sides ofthe Escochion) Gules. #1695 Wood Oxford (O.H.S.) 
HI. 129 Over his head are his armes engraven. . . Over hers in 
lozenge, parted per fess, a lozenge counterchanged [etc.]. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 10 Mar., 
Her shift [was] fastened at the bottom with a great dia- 
mond, shaped like a lozenge. 1818-20 E. Thompson Cullen’s 
Nosolog. Method, (ed. 3) 323 Scales have at first the figure and 
extent of the cuticular lozenges. 1855 Browning Cleon 84 
See, in the chequered pavement opposite, Suppose the artist 
made .. a lozenge, then a trapezoid. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. 
Lindisf. 73 The font is panelled in lozenges. 

b. A lozenge-shaped shield upon which the 
arms of a spinster or widow are emblazoned. 

[1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Lozenge. . .This figure is particularly 
us’d in Heraldry, for the Bearings of Women not under 
Covert Baron.] a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill, III. 
vii. 199 The royal arms in a widow's lozenge were pictuted 
over the bed. 1835 Marryat Olla Podr. xxi, Nine out of 
ten have the widow's lozenge. 1868 CussanS Her. (1893) 42 
note. The custom of emblazoning the arms of ladies upon 
lozenges did not generally obtain in England until the six- 
teenth century. 

c. Math. = Rhombus. Now only in spherical 
lozenge : see quot. 

1551 Recordf, Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin., The thyrd kind 
is called losenges or diamondes whose sides bee all equall, 
but it hath neuer a square corner. 1889 Casey Spherical 
Trigon. 18 If the four sides of a spherical quadrilateral be 
equal, the diagonals are perpendicular to each other, and they 
bisect its angles. Such afigure is called a spherical lozenge. 

d. One of the lozenge-shaped facets of a precious 
stone when cut (see qnots.). 

1750 Jeffries Treat. Diamonds <$• Pearls (1751) Explan. 
Teehn. Terms, Lozenges are common to Brilliants and 
Roses. In Brilliants they are formed by the meeting of the 
skill and star facets on the bezil : In Roses, by the meeting 
of the facets in the horizontal ribs of the crown. 1883 A. H. 
Church Precious Stones 20 The old brilliant-cut. .requires 
..58 facets thus arranged .4 Quoins or lozenges [etc.]. 

e. Arch. Short for lozenge moulding. 

1841 Bloxam Goth. Archil. 69 What were the mouldings 
principally used in the decoration of Norman churches ?. . 
The cable moulding. The double cone... The lozenge [etc.]. 
1850 Parker Gloss. Archit. II. 47 Mouldings and Orna- 
ments. .. Star. .. Lozenge. .. Enriched Lozenge. 

+ 2 . Cookery, a. A lozenge-shaped cake. b. A 
lozenge-shaped ornament used to garnish a dish. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 44 Lesynges de chare... And ban 
kytte be cakys [>orw with an knyf in maner of lesyngys. 
c *440 Douce MS. 55 If. 38 b, Cutt hem in the maner of 
losenges and make feyre batur.. & close the sydes of the 
losynges ther with. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 599 Viand 
royall plantyd losynges of golde. 

8 . A small cake or tablet, originally diamond- 
shaped, of medicated or flavoured sugar, etc. to 
be held and dissolved in the mouth. The name 
is also used, eg. in meat lozenge , for a tablet of 
a substance (indicated by the prefixed word) in 
a concentrated form. 

*53° Palsgr. 241/1 Losange of spyce, losange. 1547 
Boorde Bret). Health 11. xvii, 8 Dregges andlosanges made 
to bteake wynde. 1591 Treas. Hid. Secrets lvii. C7, Lay 
onit your gold leafe,.. cut your Losings [1627 Loosings] 
Diamond fashion, and so keep them. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 583 The Liver of a Wolf being made in the 
form of a dry Electuary and given as a Lozeng. c 1623 
Lodge Poor Man's Talent (1881) 26 It shall not bee amiss 
to take a loosing of Diaphisopi or Diaireas Salomonis. 1629 
Massinger Picture iv. ii, Eate presently These lozenges, of 
forty crownes an ounce. 1721 N. Hodges Hist. Acc. 
Plague Land. 221, I.. kept in my mouth some Lozenges 
all the while I was examining them. 1795 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 56 Boxes of epigrammatick lozenges. 
<21845 Hood To f. Hume v, Talk till hoarse ] Have lo- 


zenges — mind Dawson’s — in your pocket. 2898 Cycling 27 
Meat lozenges are far preferable. 

4 . One of the lozenge-shaped panes of glass in a 
casement. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Lozenge .also a quarry of a glass 
window. 1882 in Ogilvie, and in other recent Diets. 

5 . Manege. (See quot.) 

*897 Encycl. Sport I. 341/2 Lozenge, the slang term for 
a circular piece of leather with a hole in the centre to fit 
round the mouthpiece of the bit. 

6. attrib. or adj. a. Lozenge-shaped, lozenge-like. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 47 The . . Lozengeseeds 

ofthe noble flower of the Sunne. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
n, 93/1 A Lozenge leaf, or double pointed leaf, or pointed at 
both ends, c 1790 Imison Sch. Art 11. 44 Gravers are of 
two sorts, square and lozenge. 1862 Rickman Goth. Archit. 
382 The lozenge interval is formed by some of the ribs of 
the fan running through it. 

b. Of or composed of lozenges; ornamented 
with lozenges. Of strokes : Crossed so as to form 
lozenge-shaped interstices. 

1658 Sir T. Browne (title) The Garden of Cyrus or the 
Quincuncial Lozenge, or Net-work Plantations of the 
Ancients. .Considered. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 1. 33/2 
The Bends .. wrought upon with Fusil or Lozenge work, 
which consisteth of two colours. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
VI. 671/2 The cross strokes ought to be very lozenge. x8xz- 
16 J. Smith Panorama Set. <5- Art 1. 156 The pier., became, 
in its plan, lozenge, and formed the decorated pier. 1823 
Rutter Fonthill 36 Their openings are filled with bronze 
lozenge lattice. 1868 Browning Ring <$• Bk. 1. 481,1.. 
stepped out on the narrow terrace. .And paced its lozenge- 
brickwork. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 68 The arches 
. .rich with billet and lozenge ornament. x8. . Archit. Publ. 
Sac. Did., Losenge Molding or Lozenge Fret, an ornament 
used in Norman Architecture presenting the appearance of 
diagonal ribs inclosing diamond-shaped panels. 

7 . Comb. a. General comb. : simple attrib., as 
lozenge machine ; lozenge-like adj. ; parasynthetic, 
as lozenge -figured, -shaped adjs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 47 Wherein [re. the 
Sunflower] in "Lozenge figured boxes nature shuts up the 
seeds. 1551 Recorde Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin., Ther corners 
are like the corners of a losing, and therfore ar they named 
"losengelike. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 315 The depth of the temporal fosste, .. 
producing, with the peaked and weakly retreating chin.. a 
lozenge-like aspect. 1875 Knight Did. Meek., * Lozenge- 
machine, a machine for rolling out and cutting lozenges. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages ii. 72 The summer flowers 
in the 'lozenge-shaped parterres, i860 Reade Cloister § H. 
(1861) I. 70 The panes were very small and lozenge-shaped. 

b. Special comb. : lozenge-base, the material 
used as a ‘ base ’ in the manufacture of lozenges ; 
lozenge-coach ( nonce-use ), a coach with the 
owner’s coat of arms emblazoned on a lozenge (see 
1 b), a dowager’s or widow's coach ; lozenge lion, 
a Scotch gold coin called a ‘ lion ’, of the reign of 
Jas. I (1406-37), having on the obverse the arms 
of Scotland in a lozenge shield. 

1898 Rev. Brit. Pharm. 36 Trochiscus Sulphuris. . .It is 
not made with one of the "lozenge-bases. 1746 H. Walpole 
Let. to Mann 21 Aug., I am retired hither like an old sum- 
mer dowager; only that I have no toad-eater to take the air 
with me in the back part of my "lozenge-coach. 1890 Ser- 
vice Notandums ix. 67 There were . . Gold Pennies and 
Mailles, "Lozenge Lions [etc.]. 

Lozenged vl^zendgd), a. [f. Lozenge + -ed 2 , 
after F . losangi (OF. losengU ) Lozengy.] Orna- 
mented with lozenges of alternate colours ; divided 
into lozenges or lozenge-shaped spaces. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxix. 734 Some had cotes 
. .losenged with whyte and blacke. 16x1 Cotgr., Lozenge, 
lozenged. xS2o D. Turner Tour Normandy II. 186 The 
archivolts are encircled by two rows of lozenged squares. 
1822 Genii. Mag. XCII. 1. 30 The floor is lozenged of black 
and white. 1847 C. Bronte f. Eyre xxviii, There shot out 
the friendly gleam again, from the lozenged panes of a very 
small latticed window. 1872 Browning Fifine xxx. 17 What 
outside was noon, Pales, through thy lozenged blue, to 
meek benefic moon. 

Dozen gaour, variant of Losenger Obs. 
Lozenger (lp-zendgsi). Also 6 losinger. [f. 
Lozenge + -eb.] 

+ 1. = Lozenge sb. x. Obs. 

1527 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 244 Unum. le diamond voca- 
tum a losinger, 

2. = Lozenge sb. 3 . U. S. and north, dial. 

1860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1887) 59 Boxes containing 
* lozengers as they were commonly called. 1887 T. E. 
Brown Doctor 6 Somethin just to he haulin out For the kids 
— a lozenger or the lek. 

Xiozengerie, variant of Losengery Obs. 
t Iiozengeways, adz). Obs. Also lazange-. 
[f. Lozenge sb. + -ways.] = Lozengewise. 

x6io Guillim Heraldry I. v. (16x1) 3 A Cross pierced Lo- 
senge-ways, that is, after the form of a Losenge, with the 
points or acute Angles, streight upward and downward. 
Some say pierced Losengee. Ibid. 11. vii. 70 Piercing., 
is threefold. That is to say Round, Losengwaise, Quad- 
rate. 1668 Leybourn Platform Purch. 116 They are. .laid 
Lazange wayes, one of white, another of black, laid angle 
to angle. 

Lozengewise Orzendg t waiz), adv. [f. Lozenge 
+ -wise.] So as to form a lozenge or lozenge 
pattern ; spec, in Her. = Lozfngy a. 1. 

1530 Palsgr. 844/2 Dyamant wyse, loserige [«V] wyse, 
trewlove wyse. 1577 B. Googe Ii eresbach’ s Hush. (15861 71 
My trees stand, .losingwise or diamonds wise. x6xo Guil- 
lim Heraldry 1. x. 116 He beareth Argent, nine Losenges 
Losengewise (or in Losenge) Gules. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 


3217/4 The Arms of Andrew, being a Cross, set Lozengewise. 
1725 Bradley Earn. Did. s.v. Plover , Leap-Nets, whose 
Meshes are Lozengewise. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4 Pop. 
ix. (ed. 3) 43 It is common for the upper of two cushions to 
be set lozengewise upon the lower. 

Iiozengiour, variant of Losenger Obs. 
Lozengy (Ipzendgi), a. Forms : 6-7 lozengie, 

7 losengy, lozengee, 8 lozengd, 9 lozengde, 
7- lozengy. [a. OF. losangU (13th c.), f. losange 
Lozenge.] 

1 . Her. Of a field: Covered with lozenges of 
alternate tinctures ; divided into lozenges, f Also 
of a bearing : Shaped like a lozenge. 

1562 Leigh A rmorie 157 He beareth Losengye, Argent, 
and Sable. 1572 Bossewell A rmorie n. 38 b, One fermaulx 
lozengie, Gules. x6xo [see Lozengeways.] 1727 Bailey vol. 
II, Lozenge, Lozangy . . is a Shield or an Ordinary of all 
Lozenges. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4- Pop. (ed, 3) 35 A 
Field Lozengy .. is divided into Lozenge-shaped figures. 
Ibid. 361 Lozengie erm. and sa. 

b. Lozengy Barry, divid ed into lozenges, which 
are divided again horizontally. Lozengy-bendy 
(see quot. 1838). f Lozengy in point (see quot. 
1688). j- fiemi-lczengy (see quot. 1612). 

x6i2 Peacham Genii. Exerc. iii. 160 If ther be aboue 
the number as I said of flue and twentie or sixe and twentie, 
you must say Semi-lozengie. 168S R. Holme Armoury 1. 
105/2 He beareth Gules, two Piles Barwise Argent... This is 
by others Blazoned, a pale Losengie in point, or extending 
to the sides.. of the. Escochion. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
142/1 [A shield Fusily] if parted per pale and per bend, 
would be either Lozengy-bendy, or Fusily-bendy, according 
to the width of the space between the lines. 

2 . transf, a. Resembling a lozenge, lozenge-like, 
b. Composed of or divided into lozenges. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 99 b, In the mouth of the harbour, 
lyeth S. Nicholas Hand, in fashion, losengy. x686 Plot 
Staffordsk. 125 The Choir, .is paved Lozengy, black and 
white. 1845 M. A. Lower Rep. to Brit. Archsol. Assoc. 
Nov., A lozengy or network pattern. 

Xiozeyu., liozzel(l, obs. ff. Lozen, Losel. 

L. S. s. d. (edesdr), abbreviation for 

‘ pounds, shillings, and pence ’ (see the letters 
L, S, D); hence often used — ‘money*. Hence 
L. S. Deism {humorous'), worship of money. 

1835 Hood Dead Robbery i, But p’rhaps, of all the felonies 
de se, . . Two-thiids have been through want of L. s, d. ! 
1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel of Family ii, For his own 
part he preferred £. S. D. 189a Cornh. Mag. Aug. 170 
L. S. Deism, .the modern worship. 

Lu, Irubard.. obs. forms of Loo, Leopard. 
Lubba (i»‘ba). Also 8 lobba. A name used 
in Shetland and Orkney for coarse grass or sedge 
(see quots.). Also attrib. 

c 1794 T. Johnston in Shirr eflf Agric. Surv. Shetld. (1814) 
App. 46 On the berry heather and lobba pastures they 
[sheep] are at their prime from five to seven years old. 
1795 G. Low in Statist. Acc. Scot. XIV. 316 [The hills] 
are covered with heath, and what we call lubba, a sort 
of grass which feeds our cattle ip the summer time ; it 
generally consists of different species of carices, plain bent, 
and other moor grasses. 1822 S. Hibbert Descr. Shetl, 1st. 
in. 435 Lubba comprises those common productions of the 
hills which are found where heath is absent. 

Lubbard (l»-batd). Obs. exc. Sc. and north, 
dial. Also 7 lubberd, 8 lubber’d, 9 lobbart, 
lubbart, -ert. [Altered form of Lubber ; see 
-ard.] = Lubber sb. 

1586 in Neal Hist. P-urit. (1754) I. 321 That all cathedral 
churches may be put down. . . They are the dens of idle 
loitering lubbards. 1612 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger 1. i. 3 
Thou slouenly lubberd, and toyish fellow, what idle toyes 
goest thou fantastlcating. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 466 T x 
In all the Dances he invents, .he keeps close to the Char- 
acters he represents. He gives to Clowns and Lubbards 
clumsy Graces. 1724 Ramsay Health 306 Sciatic, jaundice, 
dropsy, or the stone, Alternate makes the lazy lubbard 
groan. 1823 Scott Peveril xxxv, I need only instance, .the 
celebrated downfall of Goliah, and of another lubbard. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Lubber, or Lubbart, an 
awkward unseamanlike fellow. 1899 H. Pease Tales 
Northumbria 173 Thoo great clumsy lubbert, see what 
thoo’s done ! 

b. attrib., appositive or quasi-rzq/’. ; Lubberly. 
1679 Earl Rochester in Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 567 So 
have I seen at Smithfield’s wondrous Fair, ..A lubbard 
Elephant divert the Town. 1710 Medley No. 2/3 His 
lubber’d Genius from its Byass crost, In heaps of false 
Arithmetick is lost./ 1711 Ibid. No. 39/1 The other.. was 
such a Lubbard Trickster, so aukward at Mischief. 1784 
Cowfer Task iii. 400 Conscious how much the hand Of 
lubbard Labour needs his watchful eye. 1817 J. F. Pennie 
Roy. Miustr. v. 5 Ocean,. stretches its lubbard arms Along 
the shores low growling. 

Lubbe, obs. form of Love v. 

Lubber (lfbar), sb. Forms: 4 lobre, lobur, 
6 lober, loubber, lubbo(u)r, lu.b(b)iir, luber, 
lubbarre, 6-7 lnbbar, 6- lubber. [The form 
may possibly belong to an adoption of OF, lobeor 
swindler, parasite, agent-n. f. lober to deceive, 
sponge upon, mock ; but if so the sense has been 
altered by association with Lob sbA (cf. the Du. and 
2s T orw. cognates mentioned nnder that word).] 

1 . A big, clumsy, stupid fellow; esp. one who 
lives in idleness ; a lout. Also in pnr. + to play 
the lubber. In early quots. frequently applied to a 
monk (cf. Abbey-lubber). Obs. exc. arch, or dial. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 52 Grete lobres [MS. H. 
(c 1400) loburs] and longe j>at loj> weore to swynke Clojieden 
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hem In Copes. 1313 Barclay Egloges in. (1370) Cij b/2 
Some be forgetfull, . . Some craftles fooles, some proude and 
negligent, If thou chaunge some better for to haue, Thou 
voydest a lubber and hast agayne a knaue. 1330 [see 
Lubber z’.]. <.’1530 Ld. Berners A rtk. Lyt. Bryt. liv. (1814) 
198 Two greate lubbers brought after hym the heed of the 
monster, in a great basket, a X533 Frith Disput. Purgat. 
A viij, That we shuld no lenger. .be dyspoyled and robbed 
of a syght of sturdie lubbarres. <11568 Ascham Scholem. 
n. (Arb.) 88, They went to the Grammer schole, little 
children: they came from thence great lubbers: alwayes 
learning, and litje profiting. 1590 Nashe \st Pt. Pasqnils 
Apol, Wks. (Grosart) I. 241 Will he neuer leaue to play the 
lubber? what a lazie lowtish kind of argument is this. 1605 
Shaks. Lear 1. iv. tot If you will measure your lubbers 
length againe, tarry. 1671 J. Webster Metaliogr. i. 18 
Idle Lubbers that dare not adventure from the air of their 
Countries. 1750 Gray Long Story (end), And so God save 
our noble King, And guard us from long-winded Lubbers. 
18 12 Sporting Mag. XL. 159 The sparks which flew from 
the pipe of a lubber who. was blowing smoke and fire 
about at the door of the Angel. 1871 B. .Taylor Faust 
(1875) I. xix. 172 Now is the lubber tame ! 1888 Berksh. 
Gloss., Lubber, or Lubber-yead one very stupid indeed. 

transf. ci8a6 Hood in A. A. Watts Life A. Watts (1884) 
II. 25 It. .is but a hulking lubber of a paper. 

b, esp. A sailor’s term for : A clumsy seaman ; 
an nnseamanlike fellow, (Cf, Land-lubber.) 

' 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 33 b, To lye wallowing like 
Lubbers in the Ship of the common wealth, crying Lord, 
Lord, when wee see the vessel toyle. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand, xxiv, He swore woundily at the lieutenant, and 
called him. .swab and lubber. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) Ccij, Afraid .. of being stigmatized with the 
opprobrious epithet of lubber. 1824 Scott Red gauntlet 
cn. iii, The cowardly lubbers have all made sail. 1890 
Besant Armorel of Lyonesse I. 39 Two lubbers ! They 
ought not to be trusted with a boat. 

+ e. An inferior servant, drudge, scullion. Ohs. 

1538 Elyot Dict.,Mediastmus, a drudge or lubber, which 
doth in the bowse all maner of vyle seruice, as swepe or 
dense the house, carie wodde to the kytehen, and other 
like drudgery. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lubber, a mean 
Servant, that does ail base Services in a House ; a Drudge. 
2. a. attrib. and ap positive passing into adj. (In 
lubber lips perh. a different word; cf. blubber-lip.) 

c 1530 Hickscomer 42 1 ( Manly), Tho u lubber I mag ynacyon. 
1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abington G, Sow vp your lubber 
lips. 1673 Dryden Amboy na Epil. 14 Venetians do not 
more uncouthly ride. Than did their Lubber-State Mankind 
bestride. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 562 Astride The 
lubber Power in filthy triumph sits. 183a Sir S. Ferguson 
Forging Anchor 57 The kraken’s back,, .a lubber anchorage 
for sudden shallow'd miles. 1874 Tennyson Vivien 117 Then 
narrow court and lubber King, farewell 1 1875 Browning 
Inn Album i. 7 Lubber prose o’ersprawls, And straddling 
stops the path from left to right. 1891 Hall Caine Scape- 
goat xxvit, His thick lubber lips working visibly. 

b. Special comb.: lubber -grasshoppers name 
for two large-bodied clumsy insects of the U. S. ; 
(a) Brachystola mctgna , of the western plains ; ( b ) 
Romalea microptera, of the Gulf States ; lubber- 
bead, a stupid person, a blockhead ; hence lubber - 
headed adj. (E. D. D.) ; lubber’s line, mark, 
point Hant., a vertical line inside a compass-case, 
indicating the direction, ofthesliip’shead; f lubber- 
wort, the (imaginary) herb that produces laziness ; 
also, a lubber. Also Lubber fiend, Lubberland, 
Lubber’s hole. 

1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) II. 194 The Lubber 
Grasshopper’, or the Clumsy Locust, of the plains, Brachy- 
stola magnet , . .is. .confined to the central portion of North 
America. 1847 Halliwell, * Lubber-head, a stupid fellow, 
1849 Sidonia Sore. II, 286 If. , the thoughtless lubberhead, 
hatl not let the ring fall. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 34 
The '’‘lubber’s line of a compass. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl., “Lubber’s Mark {Nautical). 1840 Raver Pract. 
Navig, § 142, 42 Care is taken to place the box so that 
* lubber’s point in the bowl, and the centre of the card, are 
In a line fore and aft, or parallel to the keel. But as lub- 
ber’s point deviates a little from, its proper position when 
the ship is heeled over, seamen^do not implicitly depend 
upon it, as indeed the name implies. 1881 Clark Russell 
Sailor's Smooth. III. iv. 156, I .. set the two compasses 
down with the lubber’s .points exactly parallel. 1547 
Bqorde Brest. Health cli. (1557) 55 b, Whyles they do 
take theyrmedecine [for the ‘ fever lumen ’] put no “Lubber- 
worte into theyr potage. 1575 Laneham Let. (r87i) 23 A 
loouely loober woorts, freklfaced, red headed, cleen trust in 
his doublet. 

Lubber (l» - boi), v. [f. Lubber sbl] intr. To 
behave as a lubber ; to loaf about ; to navigate 
a boat like a lubber, f Also to lubber it. Now 
chiefly mfres. pple. and in Inrbbering///. a. 

‘ 1530 PalsGR. 615/2 , 1 lubber,I playe the lubber, 

You lubber as well as any knave in this towne, 1611 Cotgr., 
Loricarder, to luske,lowt, or lubber it; to loyter about like 
a masterlesse man. 1837 Wheelwright tr. A ristophanes , 
Birds m. iv. By the brown owls I will no longer spare thee, 
Whom I behold thus slow and lubbering, 18.. Mrs. 
H. E. P. Spopford Pilot's WNe, He began to grumble about 
being ashamed to be seen lubbering round so. 1885 Century 
Mag, XXX. 742/1 As the.. wind grew,,, we soon found 
ourselves lubbering over, the beautiful lake. 

Lubbard, lubber’d, obs. forms of Lubbard. 
Lubber fiend. [Cf. Lubber sb, i c.] A 
beneficent goblin supposed to perform some of the 
laborious work of a household or farm during the 
night ; a 1 Lob-lie-by-the-fire ’. Also transf. 

1633 Milton V Allegro noTells how the dnidging Goblin 
swet, To ern his Cream-bowle duly set,.. Then lies him 
down the Lubbar Fend, And stretch’d out all the Chimney’s 
length, Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 1831 Edin. 


Rev. LIV. 175 The lubber-fiend has nothing of the sly 
humour of Robin Goodfellow about him. 1889 Morris in 
Mackail Life (1899)- II, 222 Except that, the parson is a 
lubber-fiend, and that the people are as poor as may be, 
nothing need be better. 

Lubberland (to-boilsend). An imaginary land 
of plenty without labour ; a land of laziness. 

1598 Florio, Cocagna, as we say Lubberland. *614 
B. J onson Bart. . Fair m. ii, Good mother, how shall 
we fincle apigge, if we doe not looke about for’t? will it run 
off o' the spit, into our mouths thinke you ? as in Lubber- 
land? and cry, we, wet 1633 Shirley Gamester in. (1637) 
Fab, And so I commend mee to all your friends in Lubber- 
Land. 1681 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen, (1693) 621 Weak- 
witted ; a wittal ; a fool ; born in Lubberland. 1827 Scott 
Napoleon IV. 206 A Grand Elector, who was to be the 
very model of a king of Lubberland. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) 1 . 238 Pining after your Lubberland, as usual, 
— your Millennium of mere ease and plentiful supply. 1893 
McCarthy Red Diamonds I. 160 Luxuriously enjoying 
bis monarchy of the lubberland of bed. 

Lubberlifee (I 2 rb 3 .tl.nk), a. and adv. [f. Lub- 
ber sb. + -like.] a. adj. Of, pertaining to or 
characteristic of a lubber, b. adv. Alter the 
manner of a lubber. 

1572 IIuloet (ed. Higgins), Lubberlike, vnhandsome or 
lowtishe,s«rors. 1575 Gascoigne AW es, Flowers 117 Though 
you thinke it lubberlike to leese Yet slioulde you lende that 
one halfe of your cote. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., 
Sheepes skinnes cast over their lubberlike. shoulders. 1636T. 
Randall in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 17 How lubber-like they 
loll upon the Plaines 1 1851 H. Melville Whale xiii, The 
jeering glances of the passengers, a lubber-like assembly. 

Lubberliness (lfbaillnes). [f. Lubberly + 
-ness.] The attribute of being lubberly. 

1598 Florio, Zoitichezza, clownishnes, . .lubbarlines. Z707 
T. Brown Lett, from Dead 11. (ed. 2) 67 A lazy Hulk, whose 
stupendious Magnitude is full big enough to. load an Ele- 
phant with Lubberliness. 188a Spurgeon in Homilct. Rev. 
Mar. 342 There is a lumpishness and_ lubberliness innate 
in the elements of some men’s constitution. 

Lubb erly (hr baili) , a. and adv. [f. Lubber sb. 
+-ly.] A. adj. 

L Of the nature of a lubber ; coarse of figure 
and dull of intellect, loutish; clumsy; lazy; stupid; 
sometimes transf. of animals and inanimate things. 
Also of things; Appropriate to or characteristic 
of a lubber. 

1573 Tusser Hush. ix. (1878) 17 To raise betimes the 

lubberly, Both Snorting Hob and Margery. 1598 Shaks, 
Merry W. v. v. 195, I came yonder at Eaton to marry 
Mistris Anne . Page, and she’s a great lubberly boy. 1618 
Bolton Floras (1636) 171 They, .according to their lubberly 
wits, assayd to stop it first with their bodies. 1671 Claren- 
don Dial. Tracts (1727) 323 Those lubberly fellows, who 
come from great schools after they are nineteen or twenty 
years of age. 1728 Vanbr. & Cibber Prov. II usb. 1. Wks. 
(1730) 230, 1 wonder, .you will encourage that lad to swill 
his guts thus with such beastly, lubberly liquor. 1759WESLEY 
Wks. (1872) 1 1 . 477 All but four or five lubberly men seemed 
almost persuaded to be Christians. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
x, ‘I did that, sir’, said a great lubberly fellow, stepping 
forward. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) 1 . 139 Great 
lubberly Leicesters or Southdowns [sheep]. 1859 Miss 
Cary Country Life (1876) 188 A lubberly, yellow-haired 
boy of twelve years old kicks open the door. 1863 
J. Grant Capt. Guard xxii, Great lubberly barges were 
dragged to and fro by horses of equally lubberly aspect. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr.l. iv. 184 James.. in his lubberly 
schoolboy-like complaints about his mother, showed that he 
knew about them. . , 

2. In nautical use ; Resembling, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a lubber ; unseamanlike. Of a 
vessel : Managed in an nnseamanlike manner. 

[1695 Congreve Love for L, ii. 20 D’ee think shee’ll ever 
endure a great lubberly Tarpawlin ?] 1795-7 Southey Minor 
Poems Poet. Wks. II. 81 You lubberlylandsmen don t know 
when you’re well ! 1831 Trelawnky Adv. Younger Son I. 
44 You don’t take me for that lubberly school-mastering 
parson on board, do you? 1849 Grots Greece 11. xlvii, VI. 
87 His seamen had full leisure to contemplate what they 
would despise as lubberly handling of the ships. 1884 
Munch. Exam. 27 Dec. sA There never was a clearer case 
of lubberly navigation. 1887 Besant The IP orldweutvi. 49 
One [ship].. is. obedient to her helm, the other shall be 
lubberly and difficult to steer, 

B. adv. In a lubberly manner ; like a lubber; 
unskilfully, clumsily. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 6 Ouer my necke he throwes 
himself verie lubberly. 1693 Dryden Grig. <5- Progr. Satire 
Ess. (ed. Ker) II. 56 A company of clowns on a holiday.danc- 
inglubberly. 1823 Examiner$ox>/x A large frigate,., lubberly 
handled. 1884 Munch, Excan. 8 May 5/2 It is difficult to 
imagine that . , either vessel can have been so lubberly 
managed as to run into the other. 

Lubber’s hole. Naut. Also 8 lubber-bole. 
A bole in the ship’s top, close to the mast, afford- 
ing an easier way of ascent or descent than by 
climbing the futtock shrouds. 

2773-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 1194 He becomes as much 
an object of ridicule, as a sailor who descends through lub- 
ber’s hole. 2792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Peter's Prophecy Wks. 
1792 III. 75 And yet, Sir Joseph, fame reports you stole To 
Fortune’s topmast through the lubber-hole. *833 Marryat 
P. Simple vii, He proposed that I should go through lubber’s 
hole. 1882 Narks Seamanship (ed. 6 ) 233 Pass a hawser. . 
through the lubber’s hole. 

Lubbert, variant of Lubbard. 

Lubbor, -our, -ur, obs. forms of Lubber. 
Iiubbord, obs. form of Larboard. 

Lubecker (I'w-bekai). [f. Lubeck (see Lubish) 
+ -ebVJ A Lubeck merchant vessel. 


1637 In Crt. fy Times Chas. I (1848) 1 . 196 They would set 
out.. to intercept the Lubeckers and Hamburghers coming 
forth of the Sound. 17x1 Loud. Gaz. N 0. 4850/1 A Lubecker 
sailing towards Sweden. 

Lubeek(e)s ; see Lubish. • 
t Ltcbency. Obs. rare. Also 7 lubentie. [f. 
L. lubent-, libent-em willing : see -ENCV.] Wil- 
lingness or pleasure (in regard to action or activity). 

1623 Cockeram, Lubentie, mirth, pleasantnesse. <11640 
Jackson Creed x. xxvi. § 2 Their Natural Freedom as it is 
opposed to that which we cal} Spontaneum or Lubency in 
Vegetables only, or meer sensitive Creatures. 1669 Addr. 
Young Gentry Eng. 8 The idle person . .stands ready to let 
out himself Post, on the easy rates of the next stirring device 
and lubency. 

Xiuber, obs. form of Lubber. 

Lu'bisb, a. Comm. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
Iiub(b,is, Lubyes, Lup, Lupis, 7 Impish, 
Imps, Imbeek(e)s, 9 Imbesh, Imbs. [a. G. 
liibisch, Du. lubcksch, f. Lubeck, Lubeck.] Of or 
belonging to Lubeck, a town of norlbern Germany, 
formerly a member of the Hanseatic League. 

1. In mark Lubish , schilling Lubish, denomina- 
tions belonging to a money of account formerly ia 
extensive mercantile use in North Germany. 

15.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), xij Lubbis sh , xx merkis 
Lubis. 1563 Ibid. XXV. (Jam.), Aucht daleiris & tuelf 
Lup schilling... To pay x sh. for ilk mark lupis. c 1575 
Balfour’s Practicks (1754) 88 One thousand lubyes stok fish 
is ane last. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 177 The 
Mariners are to haue two shillings lups for euery Last for 
doing of it. Ibid. 4x5 The said Doller was valued at two 
markes Lubish, euery marke being sixteene shillings Lubish. 
1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Lubs or Lubesh , a term applied 
to the money of Lubeck and Hamburgh, as sterling is to 
English money. 1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 1324/2 The 
mark Lubs, or Lubec mark, used at Hamburgh, is a money 
of account, equal to 29J cents. 

+ b. transf. Genuine, authorized. Cf. sterling. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 271 Although they be bastards 
& wooden blocks, yet are they better clad, then their lupish 
legitimate ones. 

t2. Lubecks beer : a strong beer brewed at Lubeck. 
[1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. E ib, Thy horses., shall kneed 
vp to the knees.. in spruce beere and lubeck licour.] 1608 
Heywood Rape of Lucrcce sig. E4 Were it in Lubeckes 
or double double beere their owne naturall liquor i’de pledge 
it. 1639 Glafthqrne Albert us Wallenstein iii. iii. F3b, 
I thinke you’r drunk With Lubecks beere or Brunswick’s 
Mum. 

I Lttbra (Ibl-bra). [Native Australian.] Aa 

aboriginal woman of Australia, 

1847 Capt. C. Sturt Narr. Exped. Central Austral. 
(1849) I. 127 He [an aboriginal] placed his lubra and infant 
child in it [a canoe], 1864 Simcox Outward Bound 87 Many 
lubras so black, with their load on their back. 1881 Mrs. 
C. Pkaed Policy fy P. I. 67 We white women are no better 
off than the lubras. 

Xiubrefaction, variant of Lubrif action. 
Lubric (bw'brik), a. [a. F. lubrique or ad. L. 
lubric-us, f. Aryan root *sleub - ; see Slif v ] 

1. Smooth and slippery. Now rare. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 32 Fortune, .sette. .vnder the 
feet of the righte chaste queue, thyng slypper and lubrik, for 
to make hir to ouerthrowe. 1609 Hume Admouit. Poems 
(S. T. S.) 171 Behold at how narrow a rift that awld lubrik 
serpent hathe slyditi in. 1646 Crashaw Musi. As Duell ing 
in Steps to Temple 105 Sobs, whose thundring volleyes 
float And roule themselves over her lubricke throat In 
panting murmurs. 1681 Cotton Woud. Peak (ed. 4) 6r 
The_ Roof does sloping rise In a steep, craggy, and a 
lubrick Shore. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 290 The glossy 
sea was heaving bright. . While far on her lubric bosom were 
seen The magic dyes of purple and green. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLVL 84 They ..turn up successively a dirty white belly or 
brown lubric back. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil’s AEneid 120 
A lubric serpent. 

t 2. fig. Slippery, shifty ; unsteady, unsettled ; 
prone to danger or error. Obs. 

1631 R. H. Arraigum. Whole Creature xiv. § 1. 230 For 
fife it selfe, alas how uncertaine Lubrick _and frnile is it. 
1646 J. Hall Horse Vac, 109 Lubrick is the estate of 
Favorites. 1660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 44 These adorations 
of the Cross &c, . . were very lubrick, so that . it was a difficult 
matter to stand upright in them, and not to fall to supersti- 
tion or idolatry. 

f 3. Lascivious; wanton. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 36 Ne to make foul the holy 
purpose of thy eastymonye by thuntrue note of lubryke &: 
slypper luxurye. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 103 This 
king he wox rycht vile.. Lubrik and louss, with licherous 
appetyte. 159a R. D. Hypneroiomachia 44 My venerious 
Lubric and incessing spurre of desire, a 1637 Dekker Witch 
Edmonton hi. Wks. 1873 IV. 388 If I finde Any loose lubrick 
scapes in him. 1686 Dryden Elegy Miss A, Killigrew 63 
This lubrique and adult’rate age. 

Lu’brical, a, ? Obs. [Formed as prec. + -At.] 
=prec. in various senses ; also, voluble. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. i, What, shall thy Lubricall 
and glibbery Muse Liue, as she were defunct, like Punque 
in Stewes ! 1656 Blount plossogr., Lnbrical, Lubricious, 

slippery, deceitful, incertain ; stirring, wanton, lascivious,’ 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 164* A smooth, continual!, 
equall and lubricall juice. 1867 Longf. Dante's Par. xxm. 
57 All the/ongues That Polyhymnia and her sisters made 
Most lnbrical with their delicious milk, 

XiiTbriean, obs. form of Leprechaun. 
Lubricant (l'zrbrikant), a. and sb, [f. L.; 
lubricant-em, pr. pple. of lubricare to Lubricate,- 
f. lubric-us Lubric.] A. adj. Lubricating. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 214 This matter, 


LUBRICATE, 


483 


LUC ARNE, 


Instead of being mild and lubricant as in health, is now not 
only viscid, but acrimonious and corrosive. 

B. sb. A material, usually an oil, used to lubri- 
cate machinery. Hence transf. a. A fluid which 
makes motion or action smooth or removes fric- 
tion. b. (jocular) Any oily or greasy substance. 

1828 Webster, Lubricant n., that which lubricates. 1856 
Kane Arct. Explor. X. xv. 171 Grating it [potato] down 
nicely.. and adding the utmost oil as a lubricant, it is as 
much as I can do to persuade the mess to shut their eyes 
and bolt it. a 1882 Sir R. Christison Life (1885! I. 395 
Paraffin-oil . .had been found the best of all anti-friction 
lubricants. 1890 Spectator 2 Aug., Etiquette is a mere 
lubricant of the order of society. 1897 AUbutt’s Syst. Med. 
III. 309 Most external secretions are concerned in digestion 
either as lubricants, such as saliva, or as digestants, such as 
saliva, gastric and pancreatic juice. 

Lubricate (i'w'briket), a. rare~\ [ad. L. 
lubricdt-us, pa. pple. of lubricare : see next and 
-ATE 2 .j Slippery ; smooth and oily. 

1848 Lvtton Harold iv. vii, A fat priest with a lubricate 
and shining nose. i88a Ogilvir, Lubricate, slippery. (Rare.) 

Lubricate (flM’briktfit), v. [f. L. lubricat -, 
ppl. stem of lubricare , f. lubric-us Lubric.] 

1. trans. To make slippery or smooth ; to render 
smooth the motion or action of (something) by 
applying a fluid or unguent. 

1623 Cockeram, Lubricate , to make slipper. 1732 Arbuth- 
not Rules of Diet 425 Relaxing and lubricating the pas- 
sages and quieting the Spasms by Opiates. 1806 Med. 
frnl. XV. S74 A fluid which serves to lubricate the canal 
for the passage of the faeces. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. Ana,t, I. 
307/1 There are two glands which secrete a fluid to lubricate 
the ball of the eye. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, vi. 43 The 
liquid appeared to lubricate every atom of my body. x866 
Tate Brit. Mollnsks iv. 68 All molluscous animals secrete 
a mucous fluid to lubricate the skin. 

b. To apply oil or some other substance to (a 
machine) in order to minimize the friction and 
make it run easily. 

1742 Young N't. Th. ix. 2186 Man’s . .balmy bath, That 
supples, lubricates, and keeps in play, The various move- 
ments of this nice machine. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 
(1791) Notes 2x He used oil or grease to.. lubricate the 
cylinder. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. § 9 (1870) 8 We are careful 
to lubricate the axles of our railway carriages. 

0. gen. To oil or grease. 

1791 Cowper Odyss. xvii. 105 Wash’d and lubricated with 
fresh oils. 1866 Livingstone Last Jrnls. (1873) I. xii. 315 
Dark brown fat which they use to ‘ lubricate ’ their hair. 

d. Photogr. To cover (a print) with a glazing 
agent as a preliminary to burnishing. 

1892 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr. s. v. Burnisher, The 
face of the mounted print is lubricated with soap. 

2. transf. andjzf. 

1784 Cowper Task iv. 65 Here rills of oily eloquence in 
soft Meanders lubricate the: course they take. 1833 Cole- 
ridge Table-t. 6 July, Fine music. .has a sensible effect 
in . . animating and as it were, lubricating my inventive 
faculty. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits xvii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
130 There seemed a pool of honey about his heart, which 
lubricated all his speech and action with fine jets of mead. 

b. slang. To ply with drink] also intr. to 
drink (Farmer Slang 1896). 

, xgoo Daily Express 26 June 7/3 His late employers, .had 
. .dismissed him for. . * lubricating the police ’. 

3. absol. or intr. To act as a lubricant. 

1726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. II. n/i Between the 
Axis and the Circle in which it turns, there shou'd be some- 
what to lubricate. 1739 S. Sharp Operat. Surg. 77 The 
Patient is . . relieved by . . the Mucilaginous, the Sapona- 
ceous, &c. [remedies], some of which lubricate, and others 
both lubricate and stimulate. 

Lubricated (lbl-brik^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-EDl.] Made slippery or smooth ; oiled, oily. 

1781 Cowper Retirement 57 The shapely limb and lubri- 
cated joint. 1836 Broderip in Penny Cycl. V. 24/1 His [a 
boa constrictor's] stretched jaws and lubricated mouth and 
throat. 1864 in Wilberforce Life Bp. VVilberfnrce (1882) 
III. v. 141 He [Lord Westbury] said the ‘judgement is 
simply a series of well lubricated terms . 

Lu'bricating, vbl. sb. [f. Lubricate v. + 
-ING L] The action of Lubricate v. ; lubrication. 

177S Ash, Suppl., Lubricating , the act of making smooth 
and slippery. 1875 Knight Did. Meek. 1361/2 For lubri- 
cating and for electrotyping, the mineral [graphite] should 
he used in impalpable condition. 

Lubricating, ppl. a. [f. Lubricate v. + 
-ingA] That lubricates ; adapted for lubrication. 

1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 327 Both the Ingredients are of 
a lubricating Nature. 1768 Lysons in Phil. Trans. LIX. 12 
Using bleeding, with anodyne and lubricating medicines. 
1838 Greener Gunnery 423. The patent lubricating bullet, 
with the lubricating composition, effectually lubricates the 
inner surface of the chamber as far as the bullet enters, 
1878 Browning Poets Crotsic cxvi, A sweetmeat teazed 
beneath Palate by lubricating tongue. 

, Lubrication (1>« brikt? 1 -J in), [f. Lubricate v. : 
see -atiqn.] The action of lubricating or the 
condition of being lubricated. 

1803 Paley Nat. Theol. viii. (1804) 132 The healing lubri- 
cation of the mucilage. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist Comm, gab 
Rape oil is more suitable than any other oil for the lubrica- 
tion of machinery. 

■ Lubricative (M-brikAiv) , a. [f. Lubricate 
v. + -ive.] Having the property of lubricating. 

a 188:1 S. Lanier Eng. Novel xi„ (1883) 267 In some oily 
and lubricative way. 

Lubricator (liw-brik/tai). [f. Lubricate v. 

, ' 4- -OR.] 


1. One who; lubricates. Inquot.yfg. 

1883 Earl Granville in Standard 3_May 3/ s in the House \ 
of Commons you have some good oilers. 1 can conceive 
no better lubricators than. .Mr. Cotes, and Mr. Duff. 

2. A lubricating substance; a lubricant. Photogr, 
An agent for glazing prints before burnishing. 

1756 Burke Subl. <$• B. iv. xxi. Water. .is found, when not 
cold, to be a great resolver of spasms, and lubricator of the 
fibres. 1874 Abney instr. Photogr, xxxi. (1888) 255 For 
burnishing, the print must be quite dry, and a dry lubricator 
used, Castile soap answering lor that purpose, 
b. transf and fig. 

1869 Spectator 3 July 780 If Lord Carnarvon will leave 
out one or two features in his proposal, .we see no serious 
objection to its acceptance as a lubricator for the Bill. xSoo 
‘ Rolf Boldrewood * Mined s Right (1899) 81/1 Gold, the 
universal lubricator. 

3. An oil-cup or other contrivance for lubricating 
a machine or instrument. 

183. E. J. Woolsey in Ure Diet. Arts . (1839) 782 When 
you wish to see the quantity of oil remaining in the lubri- 
cator. 1871 C. H. Owen Mod. Artillery 133 The solid 
residue (from the powder) left within the bore after firing, 
would, .foul the bore if allowed to remain in it ; but this 
residue is got rid of by the lubricator. The lubricator con- 
sists of three parts. 1887 D. A. Lowe Machine Draw. (1892) 

32 The journal is lubricated by a needle lubricator. 

4. U. S. slang. -Greaser 2. 

1872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. xiv. 285 * String him 
up!’ ‘ Burn the doggoned lubricator 1 

Lubricious (hwbii-Jas), a. [f. L. lubric-us 
Lubeio + -ious.] = Lubricous, in various senses. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. A bus. 1. (1879) 71 margin, Womens 
lubricious minds neuer content with any thinge when it 
is well. 1636 Blount Glossogr. [see LubricalJ iggS 
R. Ferguson View Eccles. 93 How Lubricious a Friend 
and Changeable a Partizan he will be to any Soveraign. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lubricious, slippery, uncertain, 
unconclusive, as A lubricious Hope, a lubricious Argument. 
1884 C. Reade in Contemp. Rev. May 711 He deserted 
pure for lubricious morality. 

Hence + Uubri-ciousness rare~~°. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II. 

+ Lubri'citate, v. Obs. rare* 0 . [? f. L. lu- 
bric-us Lubric, after facilitate .] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lnbricitate (in Physick and 
Philos ), to make slippery. 1721 in Bailey. 1753 in J ghnson. 

Lubricity (hwbrrsiti). [ad. F. lubriciU or L. 
lubricitds, f. lubricus Lubric.] 

1. Slipperiness, smoothness ; oiliness. Also in pi. 
i6ox Holland Pliny II. 477 The same liquor is easie to 

diuide into drops, and as apt again by the lubricitie thereof, 
to run into an humor. 1633 T. Carew Coel. Brit. (1634) 5 
Hebe, through the lubricity of the pavement tumbling over 
the Halfe-pace. 1668 H. More Div.Dial. 1. ii. jyoThe mani- 
fold 1 ncompossibilities and Lubricitiesof Matter, that, .would 
[not] be fit for any thing, if its shapes, .were not.. infinitely 
varied. X784 Cowper Task v. 165 The same lubricity was 
found in all, And all was moist to the warm touch. 1823-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed, 4) I. 383 The shrillness or roughness 
of the voice depends on the internal diameter of the glottis, 
its elasticity, motility, and lubricity. 1831 Syd. Smith Sp. 
Wks. 1839 H. 219/1 Hands, accustomed to the scented lubri- 
city of soap. 1878EMERSON M isc., Fort. Rept/6. Wks.(Bohn) 
III. 391 In creeping out of one snake-skin into another of 
equal, .lubricity. 

+ b. spec, in Pathology. Obs. 

I 1347 Boon ob Brev. Health iii. 8 Ahhorsion. .maye come 
j by ventositie and lubricite of humours in the matryx, 1:1530 
[ Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) D ij, For y* lubricitie of y° 
bowelles when the meate cometh furth vndigestyd. 1710 
T. Fuller Phamt. Extemp. 225 It . .roborates the Bowels, 
corrects their Lubricity. 1735 Johnson Let. to Miss Boathby 
31 Dec., A very probable remedy for indigestion and lubri- 
city of the bowels. 

2. fig a, 1 Slipperiness shiftiness; unsteadiness, 
instability ; elusiveness. Also with pi. 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table A Ipk, (ed. 3), Lubricitie, light- 
nesse, slipery, inconstant, c 1645 Howell Lett. I, in. xxi. 
The lubricity of mundan greatnesse. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iiiiq. 213 How necessary it is that the holy Prophecies 
should, .he made of uncertain Interpretation byundetermin- 
able lubricities. 179a W. Roberts Looker-On No. 30 (1794) 
I, 428 This lubricity of manner, and alienation of thought 
in his neighbour. 1842 Miall_ in Nonconf. II. 505 The 
speech, in their judgment, exhibits more_ of the lubricity of 
the clever tactician than of the serious designs of the minister. 
1874 Motley Barneveld (1879! II. xi. 47 The one ally on 
whom they had a right to depend, .was slipping out of their 
grasp with distracting lubricity. 

t b. Volubility, glibness. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 202 The bulwark e of 
reason should.. be set against it [the tongue], which, .may 
stay.. that overflowing and inconstant lubricitie which it 
hath. 1637 Hawke Killing is M. Pref. * Defamation pro- 
ceeding from the lubricity of the tongue, 
c. Mobility, suppleness, rare. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11, ii. f 2 You would not have been 
a martyr to the gout, and your limbs would have performed 
their functions with lubricity. 

3. Lasciviousness, lewdness, wantonness. Also 
with //. an instance of this. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1* 1*- *08 a/x 
The poore doughter was two yere liuynge in lubrycyte and 
lecherye. 1593 Munday Def. Contraries 83 Mens vaine 

f leasures and idle lubricities. x6xx Coryafs Crudities 
'anegyr. Verses, The ladyes of Lubricity that live in the 
Bordello. 1693 Dryden Disc. Satire Ess. (ed. Ker) II. 53 
From the lechery of those Fauns [he] thinks he has suf- 
ficiently proved that satire is derived from them : as if 
wantonness and lubricity were essential to that sort of poem. 
*777 0. Forster Voy. renmd World I. 457 This lubricity 
was.. very far from being general, and we had reason to 
. believe that not a single married woman was guilty of in- 


fidelity. 1870 Rock Text. Fabr. Introd. vii. r.40 Mischief 
and lubricity are.. shadowed forth in the likeness of the 
monkey. 1883 M. Arnold in Pall Mall G. 13 .Nov. 2/1 
What man is there that knoweth not that the city of. the 
French is a worshipper of the great goddess Lubricity? 
1902 Onlooker's Nate-Bk. ii. 12 Women gaze unmoved on the 
most risky plays and freely canvass the lubricities of life. 

Lubricous (liw'brikas), a. Also 6 Sc. lubii- 
cus. [f. L. lubric-us Lubric y -ous.] 

1. Slippery, smooth ; slimy ; oily. 

1659 H. More Immort. Soul 11. vi. 177 It is notsudi aluhri- 
cous Substance as the Animal Spirits, nor so disunited. 1693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth in. L (1723) 145 The Parts of it 
being very voluble and lubricous, . .it easily insinuates it self 
into. . the Tubes.. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. III. 
xxxiii. 344 Consider the fluid in a vessel.. to consist of a 
vast number of small, equal, lubricous, spherical globules. 
1833 Kirby Nab. fy Inst. Anita. II. xvii. 119 Without falling 
. .from their lubricous or seemingly perilous station. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 343/2 The skin of the Cephalopods 
is thin and lubricous. . x86x H. M acmillan Fooin. Nature 
163 [Ulva bulbosa ] with its excessively soft and lubricous 
masses, appearing as if in a state of fermentation. 

2. fig. a. ‘ Slippery shifty ; unstable ; elusive. 

1646 Speech without Doors defended without Reason 7 

He. .leaves the safety of Embassadors in a most lubricous 
posture, 1655-87 H. More App. Ant id. (1712) 203 This 
proof or reason is the most lubricous and unmanageable of 
any that I have made use of. 1722 Wollaston Relig, 
Nat. v. 125 All observations of this kind must be very 
lubricous and uncertain. 1822 T. Taylor Apnleius 23.0 She 
..transferred, with a lubricous mobility [L. viobilitate 
lubrica ], her nefarious love to a far more pernicious hatred, 
f b. V oluble, glib. Obs. rare. 

17x3 M. Davif.s A then. Brit. I. Pref. 49 Such a lubricous 
Faculty of spouting out so many Prodigal Expressions, 
f c. Insinuating. Obs. rare . 

X7gz W. Roberts Looker-on No. 51 (1797) .III. 20. A 
certain magical grace of manner, a lubricous insinuating 
softness slides into every action and gesture. 

3. Lascivious, wanton, rare. 

1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 533 Rycht lubricus with 
sic lust and delyte. As brutell best takis his appetyte. *898 
Q. Rev. Jan. 193 The lubricous fancies of a half-demented 
day-dreamer [Rousseau]. 

Lubrifa ction. ? Obs. Also lubre-. [irreg. 

{. L. lubric-us Lubric + -faction. Cf. next and 
Lubrify.] The making slippery or smooth ; lubri- 
cation. Also Path. (Cf. Lubricity i b.) 

1342 Boorde Dyetccry xii. (1870) 265 Euery thynge that is 
vnetyous is noysome to the stomacke, for as moche as it 
maketh lubryfactyon. 1347 — Brev. Health xviii. 13 This 
infyrmitie [vomiting] doth come . . of lubryfaction of the 
intestines. X626 Bacon Sylva. § 41 Lubrefaction, and Re- 
laxation, As we see in Medicines Emollient; Such as are 
Milke, Honey, .and others. 

Lubrification (Fwbrifikjf-jbn). ? Obs. [f. Lu- 
brify : see -FiCATiON. So in Fr.] = prec. 

xflgi Ray Creation- n. (1704) 327 A. .Liquor prepared for 
the. .Lubrification of their [jc. bones’] Heads or Ends. 
Lubrify (I'ZPbrifsi), v. Now rare. [ad. F. 
lubrifi-er (16th c.), irreg. f. L. lubric-us Lubric: 
see -fy.] trans. To make slippery or smooth ; to 
lubricate. Hence Inrbxifying ppl. a. 

1611 Cotgr., Lubrifer, to lubrifie, or make slipperfe, 1628 
Venner Baths of Bath (1637) 34* Some lubrifying, clensttig 
extract. 1638 A Read Chintrg. xxvii. 201 Into these nutri- 
tive clysters no oyle must enter, because it will too much 
lubrifie the guts. 1718 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXX. 888 
A certain quantity of Moisture, fit to lubrifie the Muscles of 
the Ossicles. 1866 Eng. Mechanic 7 Sept. 315 This water 
lubrifies the piston, and dispenses with necessity for grease. 
Lubs, var. f. Lubish. Lubur, obs. f. Lubber. 
Lucan (lbrkan), a. Also Lukan, [f. L. Liicas 
Luke + -AN.] Pertaining to the evangelist St. Luke. 

1876 J. Dare tr. Zeller’s Acts Apostles II. 363 The expres- 
sion buTOLveaBou, ver. 3, and the description of the angel, 
ver. 10, are also specifically Lukan. 1890 W. H. Simcox 
Lang. N. T. 76 4 inayyeA la. tov miev/sa-Tos is a Lucan phrase, 
viaberria a Pauline. 189s W. M. Ramsay in Expositor Feb. 
129 He accepts the Lucan authorship. 1896 Ibid. Feb. 146 
Westcott and Hart with their great knowledge of Lukan 
style consider it to involve a corruption. 

Luear, obs. form of Lucre. 

Lucarne (I'zdca'in). Forms : a. 6 lueane, 
-ayne, 8 lucerne, 9 lucerne. (See also Lu- 
thern.) 0. corruptly 6-7 (?) leueomb, lucom.be 
(Arch. Publ. Soc. Piet.}, 7 lueome, luke-home, 9 
dial, lueam, lewcome. (See also E. D. D.) [a. 

OF. lueane, mod.F. lucarne, of obscure origin; 
cf. OF. lucquet of similar meaning. 

Some scholars have suggested OHG. luhkA opening (mod. 
G. lUcke cavity, gap) as the source. Diez’ proposal to con- 
nect the word with L. lucerna. (see Lucerne ’) is untenable.] 
An opening made in a roof to let in the light; 
a skylight, a dormer or garret window. (Now only 
as Fr.) Also lucarne window. 

In quot. 1792 the word appears to he misused. 
a 1 548 H a ll Ckron., Hen. VI II M Great towers embattailed 
and vauted with lopes Lucaneslike Masonry. 1554 Hyc. Rolls 
Durham Castle 3 Nov. (Parker Gloss. A rchit ) , For ij dayes & 
dim. in mendyng, of the gret Lucayne, in the gallere and lying 
of fyletts. 1565 Jewell Def. Apol. (16x1) 323 Hanged by 
the necke, out of a great Lueane window into _ the street. 
1631 Cornwallis Ess. 11. xlviL 296 Many entries, landing 
places, and Lucomes. 1637 Reeve God’s Plea 124 A dozen 
casements above, and two wide luke-homes below. 1792 
Burns Let. to IV. Nicol 20 Feb., I look up to thee, as doth 
a toad through the iron-barred lucerne of a pestiferous 
dungeon, to the cloudless glory of a summer, sun ! 1823 
E. Moor Suffolk Words 212 Lewcome, a window projecting 
in the roof, generally a ‘ Lewcome window but the word 
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is applied to the gable end of a house, a *8*g For by Voc. 
E. Anglin, Lucam. 1859 Jephson Brittany xi. 187 The 
lucarne windows from which she saw the reek of the burn- 
ing camp. 1873 Browning Red Cott, Nt.-cap 1. 611 That 
grey roof, with the range of lucarnes. 

Iiucasite (hw'kasait). Min. [Named, 1886, 
after IT. S, Lucas : see -IT E.] A micaceous mineral, 
occurring at Corundum Hill, N. Carolina. 

1886 T. M. Chatard in A mer. jml. Sci. 3rd Ser. XXXII. 
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Lucayne, obs. form of Lucarne. 

Luce 1 (lb 7 j). Also 5lus(e, luyss, luyljs, lewse, 

6 I0u.se. [a. OF. lus, luis, repr. late L. lucius\ 
The pike (Esox Indus), esp. when full grown. 

[1338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 35 In j Luc 1 pro Sup- 
priore, iij d.J c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 350 Many a breem and 
many a luce in stewe. 14 . . Nom. in W r.-W iilcker 704/34 Hie 
Indus, a lewse. 14.. Two Cookery-bks, 113 Nym luyss or 
tenge, or other manere fish.. 1577 B. Googe Heresback’s 
Husb. (1586) 173 The best Pikes and Luces, were thought 
to be in the Riuer of Tyber. *653 Walton Angler vii. 142 
The Luce, or Pikrell, or Pike breeds by Spawning. 1740 
R. Brookes Art of Angling 1. xxxi. 68 The Pike, Luce or 
Pickerel, .with us m England is a very common Fish. 1836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 383 The Pike. Pickerell. Jack. 
Luce. 1892 Pall Mall G. at July 31/1 Two mighty 
eels, three fatted tench, and a couple of iuce were at once 
secured. 

b. Her. as a charge. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshedlll. 370/1 A fesse indented 
sable charged with four leuses heads eirant rased or. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. *6 All his Ancestors, .may giue the 
dozen white Luces in their Cote. 

2 . Luce of the sea , sea-luce : the hake, Merludus 
vulgaris. 

1398 Stow Surv. 71 [In a. Fishmongers' pageant] Sixe and 
fortie armed Knightes riding on horses, made like luces of 
the sea. 1655 Moufet & Bennkt Healths Improv. (1746) 
246 Luces, properly called Pikes of the Sea, are so rare in 
Spain that they are never seen. 1880-4 F. Day Fishes Gt. 
Brit. 1 . 301 The hake .. has also been termed, .sea-luce, or 
sea-pike. 

t Luce 2 . Ohs. = flower-de-luce, Fbeur-de-ms. 

c 1643 Howell Lett, (1650) II. 128 (The Vote) Her [$c. 
Henrietta Maria’s] fruit, sprung from the rose and luce. 

t Luce 3 . Obs. [App. a. G. luchsi see Loss 2 .] 
A lynx. 

1364 in Catal. Harl. MSS. (1808) II. 360 Abstract of an 
Agreement made, .for the annuall painting of that Cities 
four Giants, one Unicorne, one Dromedary, one Luce, one 
Camell, one Asse, one Dragon. 

Luceuce (lkrsens). rare. Also 5 luoens(e. 
[f. Lucent : see -enoe.] » next. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. in. 713 0 lux vera, gravnt vs jower 
luce rise. Ibid. 770 Lucens. 1888 A. S. Wilson Lyric Hope- 
less Love cxix. 340 Love which opes the Soul to see Is 
lucence from divinity. 

Lucency (lh/’sensi). [f. Lucent ; see -enoy.] 
Luminosity, brilliance, lit. and fig. 

1636 S. Holland Zara (1719) 146 Only a certain Star 
appeared in the East part of the Horizon, which afforded 
a glimmering Lucency. 167a S. S. Dorastus <$■ Fawnia 7 
With winged haste (by Luna’s lucency) He passes through 
the city postern gate. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1, vi. 
These are the Septemberers (Septembriseurs) ; a name of 
some note and lucency, — but lucency of the Nether-fire sort. 
1892 A thsnzeum 2 Jan. 29/2 His manner, .is not unlike that 
of D. Teniers the elder, but it possesses much greater 
warmth and lucency. 

Lucent (ikrsent), a. Also 5 erron. lueyant. 
[ad. L. lucent-em, pres. pple. of lucere to shine.] 

1 . Shining, bright, luminous. 

<21300 in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) p. xix, Afferik, Sumtyme 
namyt the land lueyant in the partis of Orient. 1533 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 203 Thair steill heiraes, and bureall basnetis 
brycht, Like lucent lan try nis caist ane aureat lycht. 1597 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23 Cause the patient to 
sit in a verye lucent and lightsome place. 16x6 B. J onson 
Epigr. 1. lxxvi. 8 , 1 meant the dog-star should not brighter 
rise Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat. 1667 
Milton P. L. hi. 389 The Sun’s lucent Orbe. 1800 Phil. 
Trans. XC. 17a Two drams of soda phosphorata and two 
ounces of water, mixed with herring-light, formed a very 
lucent fluid. 2833 Ruskin Stones Veit. II. vi. § 8. 136 
Ledges of porphyry sloping under lucent sand. 1894 D. C. 
Murray Making of Novelist 48 The roofs and spires., 
were outlined against a lucent belt of sky. 
b. transf. and fig. 

*639 G. Daniel Etclus . i. 30 How much resplendent She 1 
How lucent in all flesh 1 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. ii. 
(1872) 6 The Volume on Clothes, read and again read, was 
Hi several points becoming lucid and lucent. 1858 — Fredk, 
Gt x. vii. II, 664 AlgarottL.a man beautifully lucent in 
society. 

2 . Translucent; lucid, clear. 

2820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxx, Lucent syrops, tinct with 
cinnamon. *863 MeRivale Rom. Emp. VIII. lxiv. X26 
Remains have been detected, at the bottom of the lucent 
Nerai, of a wooden ship or raft. 

Hence Inrcently adv. 

1826 Examiner 323/2 His sea- waves flow lucently. 

+ Luceret. Obs. Also 7 luseret. [Obscurely 
related to Luckrn 1 , Lusakd.] <=Luoern i. 

163a T. Morton New Eng. Canaan n. v. (1838) 33 The 
Luseran, or Luseret, is a beast like a Catt. 1674 Josselyn 
V oy. New Eng. 85 The Wild-cat, Lusern or luceret, or 
Ounce as some call it. 

Lxicern 1 (l‘«s§\tu). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 6 
luzarne, lyserne, 6-7 lusern, luzern(e, 7 leuz-, 
lewzerne, lewxern, luoirne, luseran, 7- lu- 
cerne. [Prob. a. early mod.G. lilchsern adj., 
pertaining to the lynx, f. luchs lynx (see Loss 2 ) ; 
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the word was app. introduced as a name for the 
fur of the lynx ; for a similar instance of an adjec- 
tive becoming a sb., cf. Marten.. 

The spelling Cewxerne (quot. 1662), if not a misprint, is 
conclusive evidence in favour of this derivation. Etymolo- 
gists have usually supposed the word to be an alteration of 
the OF. loucerve, leusevve, female lynx, a fem. of unex- 
plained form corresponding to the masc. loup-ccroicr repr. 
L. lupus cervarius (Pliny) lynx, lit. ‘ stag-hunting wolf’ 
(lupus wolf, cervdrius adj. f. cervus stag). But this hypo- 
thesis does not account for the form of the Eng. word, nor 
can it be satisfactorily referred to the OF. loup cervin (as if 
L. *lupus cervinus = lupus cervarius 1 of which Godef. gives 
one example. Possibly there may have been in OF. a con- 
fusion between ioup-cemierzxA an adopted Teut. synonym.] 

1 . The lynx. b. The skia or lur of the lynx, 
formerly held in high esteem. 

1332-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 8 1 Ne also weare . . any 
Furres of Blake Jenettes or Lnserns. 1336 PVardr. Acc. 
Hen. VIII in Archseologia IX. 249 With twelve lusarne 
skynnes. 1349 in Egerton Papers (Camden) ri That no 
man under the degree of an Erie, weare . . any . . sabel, 
luzarnes, or black genetes. 1578 Parichurst Let. in Hak- 
luyt's Voy. !i6oo) III. 133 There are many other kinds of 
beasts, as Luzarnesand other mighty beastes like, to Camels 
in greatnesse. 1583 Sir W. Dixie's Pageant in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Elis. I. 446 A straunger, straungly mounted, as 
you see, Seated upon a lusty Luzern’s back. 1391 G. 
Fletcher Russ. Commw. 10 Their beasts of strange 
kinds are the Losh, the Ollen, .. the Lyserne, the Beauer, 
the Sable [etc.]. cx6ix Chapman Iliad xi. 4x7 As when 
a den of bloodie Lucerns [orig. 0<ues] cling About a goodly 
palmed Hart. 1617 Middleton Love $ Antiq. Wks. 
(Dyce) V, 288 The Triumphant Chariot of Love . . drawn with 
two luzerns. *6za Fletcher Beggars Bush hi. iii, The 
Polcat, Marterne and the rich skind Lucerne. 1628 Dekker 
Brit. Hon. Wks. 1873 IV. 105 Two Luzernes, The Sup- 
porters of the Skinners Armes. 1662 Slat. Irel. (176 5) If. 
406 Lewxerns skins the piece £ 2 xo s. od. 1698 A. Brand Emb. 
Muscovy to China 39 Hereabouts are abundance of Lucerns 
and Sables, which are in great esteem among the Chineses. 
*727 Bailey vol. II, Lucern, a wild beast in Russia. 

^ 2 . Used by Chapman for : A kind of hunting 
dog. (Cf, quot e xo 1 1 in. 1.) 

1607 Chapman Biessy dAmbois in. Dram. .Wks. 1873 II. 
43 Let me haue My lucerns too (or dogges inur’d to hunt 
Beasts of most rapine). 

t Lucero. 2 . Obs. [App. an erron. extension of 
Luce i, after prec.] The full-grown pike ; =Luoe I. 

16x3 Markham Pleas. Princes iv. (1633) 23 The Luce or 
Lucerne, which indeed is but the over-growne Pyke. 

Laceroal (l^saunal), a. [f. L. lucerna lamp 
+ -At.] Pertaining to a lamp : only in Internal 
microscope, a microscope in which the object is 
illuminated by a lamp or other artificial light, 

1787 G. Adams Ess. Microscope 22 About the year 1774, 

I invented the improved lucernal microscope. 1833 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos, 386. The magic-lantern being nothing more 
than a lucernal microscope of low magnifying power. 
Luceroarian (hz/sameo-rian), a. and sb. Zool. 

I f. mod.L, Lucemaria (see below), f. lucerna 
amp.] A. adj. Belonging to the genus Lucer- 
naria typical of the family Lucemariidse of hydro- 
zoa. B. sb. A hydrozoan of this genus or family. 
1834 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat, Hist. 353 Lucernarians. 

So Iiuce’marid, Lucerna - ridan a., pertaining 
to the Lucemarida, a sub-class of hydrozoa ; sb. 
a member of the Lucemarida. Xiuce-rnarold, 
the reproductive zooid of any of the iMcemarida. 

1861 J, R, Greene Man. Anim, Kingd., Cedent. 123 
A fixed and sexless ‘ Lucernaroid ’. Ibid., The develop- 
mental cycle of each Lucernarid. 1870 Nicholson Zool. I. 
go The Hydra-tuba thus constitutes the fixed ‘ Lucernaroid’, 
or the ‘ trophosome ' of one of the Rhizostomidm. 

Lucerne 1 (hzzsoun). ? Obs. exc. Antiq. [ad. L. 
lucerna , f. luc- ablaut-variant of luc-, lux light.] A 
lamp, lantern. 

a tsoo Envoy to A lisott 23 (Skeat’s Chaucer VII. 360) 
Lucerne a-night, with hevenly influence Illumined. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 3 Lucerne in deme, for to discerne 
Be glory and . grace devyne. *883 C. C. Perkins Hal. 
Sculpture iii. iv. 375 A multitude of wreaths, tablets, masks, 
festoons, lucernes, genii holding lyres [etc.]. 

Lucerne 2 S lucero (bwsaun). Also7lu.ceran, 
8-9 Iussrn(e, 9 luzern. [a. F. luzeme (16th c.), 
in Cotgr. also luseme , ad. mod.Pr. luzerno of unas- 
certained etym. Cf. F. lauseme, lauserte, 1 Shrub 
Trefoile, Milke Trefoile, Citisus Bush' (Cotgr.). 
lu Eng. agricultural books of 17th and 18th c. the 
word constantly occurs as la lucerne, with the Fr. 
article prefixed.] The leguminous plant Medicago 
satina, resembling clover, cultivated for fodder; 
purple medick. 

Native or Paddy Lucerne = Queensland hemp, Sida 
rhoinbifolia (Morris Austral Eng.). 

1626 A. Speed Adam out of E, v, (1639) 38 Clovergrass. .is 
a grass very hardy, not much inferior to Luceran. 1649 
Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1633) x86 Chap, xxvii Speaks 
of the usage of St. Foyne and La-lucem. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (i63t) 31 It is not so good as La Lucerne.. only 
this will grow on drier and poorer Land than Lucern. 1733 
Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xv. (Dubl.) 200 La Luseme is 
that famous HerbaMcdica&o much Ex toll’d by theAncients. 
Ibid. 201 Luseme in Grass is much sweeter than St. Foin. 
*762 Genii. Mag. 262 One acre of Lucerne can maintain 
three or four horses. 1817-18 Cobbett Rest'd. U. S. (1822) 3 
Warm and fine. Grass pushes on. Saw some Luseme in 
a warm spot, 8 inches high. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 
532 Lucern. — This kind of forage plant has never been 
successfully cultivated in Scotland, nor has it taken much 
hold in England, 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. 
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(ed. 4) II. 25 Lucern is much superior to clover for soiling 
milch cows. *873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap \, 23 All 
its growth unsheaved Of emerald luzern bursting into blue. 
1883 V. Stuart Egypt 136 After the cotton is gathered we 
immediately sow lucerne. 

b. attrib., as lucerne field, grass, paddock, seed. 
*724 Act ix Geo. I, c. 7 (Bk. Rates), Seed, vocat Lucerne 
Seed the C. wt. o. 10. o. 1733 Tull Horse-hoeing H usb. 
xv. 2ox Tho’ one Luserne Root be much more taper than 
another. Ibid. 211 Luseme Plants. 1760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 318 Lucern Grass, Medicago. 1890’ Rolf Boldne- 
wood ’ Col. Reformer (1891 ) 125 An old working bullock in 
a lucerne field. Ibid. 218 A lucerne paddock. 

+ Lucet !. Obs. In 6 lueette, 7 lueit. [a. OF. 
lucet, f. lus Luce x .] A pike ; —Luce l . 

c 1330 Battle of Otterburn xlvi. in Child Ballads III. 207 
The lucettes and the cressawntes both ; The Skottes favght 
them agayne. 1638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) p. xxix. 
The artist [i.e. fisuerinan] (if expert) may summons up lucit, 
and the generous race of salmon. 

Lucet 2 (l'M’set). ? Obs. (See quot. 1858.) 

<11650 in Fuvnivall Percy Folio (1868) II. 402 Shee that 
Hues by nilleand tape, & with her bagge & lucett beggs. 1838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Lucet, a lady’s lace loom, made of 
bone, ivory or wood. 

Xiuche, obs. form of Lutch v., dial. 

Lucian (lw pan). The name (repr. Gv.Aovictai'os, 
L. Lucianus) of a celebrated writer of Greek dia- 
logues ic 160 A.D.) ; allusively, a witty scoffer. 
Hence fX.ucian v. intr. in to Lucian it, to imi- 
tate the style of Lucian, to play the scoffer ; X»ul- 
ciamic, Ducia'nical adjs., pertaining to or 
characteristic of Lucian and his style; marked by 
a scoffing wit. Lucia’nically adv. 

136* Daus tr. Bnllinger on Apoc. (1573) 230 b, Their most 
light, and wanton Lucianicall wittes. *392 G. Harvey Four 
Lett. 8 My betters neede not take it grieuously, to be 
taunted.. in that booke, where Saint Peter, &. Christ him* 
selfe are Luciauically & scoffingly alleadged. a 1641 Bp. 
Mountagu.< 4 c£s <S) Mon. (1642) 33 Erasmus scoffingly, as his 
manner was, in a Lucianicall style. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist, 
vi. i. § 34 Erasmus in his Dialogues . . though . . he doth 
Lucian it too much, yet truth may be discovered under the 
varnish of his scoffing wit. *750 Hodges Ckr. Plan (1733) 
Pref. 7 Ridiculed by men of light heads and bad hearts, the 
Lucians and facetious drolls of their respective ages. 1820 
Shelley in Lady Shelley Mem. (1839) 136, I had written a 
Lucianie essay to_ prove the same thing. x888 Dobson 
Goldsmith 70 A little in the Lucianie spirit of Fielding's 
‘Journey from this World to the Next’. 

+ Lucianist L Obs. [f. Lucian (see prec.) + 
-IHT.j A disciple of Lucian (see prec.). 

1585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts viii. 13. 189 The 
Epicures & Lucianists doe professe that they beheue, where 
as notwithstanding they laugh inwardly. 1392 G. Harvey 
Four Lett. 29 A contemner of God, and man : a desperate 
Lucianist : an abhominable Aretinist. 

Lucianist 2 (lw-panist). Eccl. Hist. Also 
Xmcanist. [ad. late L. Lucidnista, f. Liician-us : 
see - 1 ST.] The name of two sorts of heretics : a. 
A follower of Lucianus the Marcionite (of the 2nd 
century). h>. A kind of Arian ; = Coleucianist. 

*727-41 Chambers Cycl., Lucianists, or Lucanists, a reli- 
gious sect, so called from Lucianus, or Lucanus, . . a disciple 
of Marcion. . . There was another sect of Lucianists, who 
appeared some time after the Arians. 

Luclble (bw'sib’l), a. rare. [ad. L. litcibil-is, 
i. lucere to shine : see -ble, -ible.] Bright, lucent. 

*623 Cockeram, Luclble, that which is light of its selfe. 
*636 Blount Glossogr. 1893 Storks Sp. 111 Independent 
(N. Y.) 19 Oct., In letters of lightning, lucibie and not 
frightful. 

Lucid (l’w’sid), a. [ad. L. lucid-us, f. lucere 
to shine. Cf. F. lucide.] 

1 . Bright, shining, luminous, resplendent. Now 
poet, and techn. Ent. and Bot. = Smooth and 
shining. Astr. Of a star : Visible to the naked eye. 

*391 Spenser M. Hubberd 1259 With his azure wings he 
cleav’d The liquid clowdes, and lucid firmament 1654 Vil- 
VAin Theol. Treat, ii. 45 The Air is not a lucid body like 
the Sun. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 240 Over his lucid Armes 
A Militarie Vest of purple flowd. 1693 Bentley Boyle 
Lect. viii. 5 There are great multitudes of lucid Starrs even 
beyond the reach of the best Telescopes. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy, (1790) Y. 1743 Supposed to be an animal which contri- 
butes to that lucid appearance often observed at sea in the 
night 1797 EncycL Brit. (ed. 3) III. 443/2 (Botany.) A 
Surface is . . Lucid, as if it were illuminated. 1800 Hulmb 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 180 Another lucid dead glow-worm was 
put into warm water, at 114 0 . 1833 Tennyson Poems 60 
Her lucid neck Shone ivorylike. *843 Westwood Brit. 
Moths II. 221 Aphelosetia lucidella (the lucid). *847 
W. E. Steele Field Bot. Gloss. 16 Lucid, with a bright and 
shining surface. *870-74 J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. t 
i. The lucid morning’s fragrant breath. 1893 Sir R. Ball 
Story Sun 333 Beta Lyrae .. is among the coolest of the 
lucid stars. 

fig. <**652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 112 The intellectual 
world, being . . made all lucid, intellectual, and shining with 
the sunbeams of eternal truth. 1742 Barnard Char. Lady 
E. Hastings 39 To bring them into the lucid Path of Vertue 
and Religion. 

2 . Translucent, pellucid, clear. 

*620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 4 The lucide and cleare 
substance of it [sc. air]._ 1647 H, More Poems 5 Thus they 
stood by that good lucid spring Of living bliss. *723 Pope 
Odyss, vi. 102 The lucid wave a spacious bason fills. *70* 
Cowper Odyss. in. x The sun, emerging from the lucid 
waves. _ 183a Lytton Eugene A. 1. x. How singularly pure 
and lucid the atmosphere becomes. *882 F. W. H. Myers 
Renewal of Youth 314 Let many a heat distil Her lucid 
essence from the insurgent ill. 
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3 . Lucid interval. Also in early use in med.L. 
form (pi.) lucida intervalla, a. A period of tem- 
porary sanity occurring between attacks of lunacy. 
(So F. intervallt lucide.) f Formerly also, in 
wider use, an interval of apparent health between 
the attacks or periods of a disease. 

[The Latin phrase ‘non est compos mentis, sed gaudet 
lucidis intervallis ’ is common in English legal documents 
from the 13th to the 15th c. ; so also in the med.L. commen- 
tators on Justinian's Institutes. For the etymological 
notion presumably underlying the expression, cf. e.] 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral, xxi. 425 Sometimes shee 
[the moon] graunteth to them [lunatics] Lucida interualla, 
1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. v. i, They are almost mad ! 
But I forgiue their Lucida Interualla. c 1645 Howell 
Lett. (1630) II. 42, I had a shrewd disease hung lately upon 
me. .. After som gentle slumbers, and unusuall dreames .. 

1 had a lucid intervall. a 1655 Vines Lord's Supper (1677) 
213 A mad man may have lucid intervals. 1639 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, xiii. (1701) 624/2 As for that Pain which is 
lasting, it is not only gentle, but hath many lucid intervals. 
1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. N cm- Eng. (1867) 23, I had between 
whiles those lucid intervals [in sea-sickness]. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 25 If a lunatic hath lucid intervals of 
understanding, he shall answer for what he does in those 
intervals. 1839 I. Kay Med. Jurispr. Insanity xiv. 298 
It was decided by the court, Sir Willian Wynne, that 
she had a lucid interval, while making the will, a 1839 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxv. V. 294 James lingered three days 
longer. He was occasionally sensible during a few minutes, 
and, during one of these lucid intervals [etc.]. 

b. transf. and Jig. A period of rest or calm in 
the midst of tumult or confusion ; an interval dur- 
ing which there is a reversion to a normal, reason- 
able, or desirable condition. 

1581 W. Allen Apol. Eng. Seminaries Hi. 22 Which 
[Arianisme] though it troubled the world some hundred 
yeres together, yet it.. had lucida interualla , gaue seasons 
of calme and rest to holy Bishops. 162a Bacon Hen. VII 
Wks. 1861 VI. 32 Which [dissensions] although they had 
had . . lucid intervals and happy pauses ; yet did they ever 
hang over the kingdom. 1630 Fuller Pisgak iv. ii. 34 The 
devil heaped afflictions upon him, allowing him [Job] no 
lucid intervalls. 1682 Dryden MacFl. 22 Some beams of 
wit on other souls may fall, Strike through and make a lucid 
interval. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. xxii, Neither was his 
whole time devoted to the riotous extravagances of youth. 
He enjoyed many lucid intervals. 182a R. G. Wallace 
13 Yrs. in India iq4 It is quite impossible to transact 
business with a chief, except in that lucid interval between 
. . one debauch, and . . another. 2900 19 th Cent. Sept. 3S6 
Italy is just passing through one of these lucid intervals. 

U c. In the etymological sense : An interval of 
sunshine in a storm. 

1633 Tuckney Good Day well Impr. 8 Some short lucida 
intervalla , as the sun in a rainy day, looking out now 
and then a little. 1749 Capt. Standige in Naval Chron. 
III. 207 It being then day-light, and a lucid interval be- 
tween showers of snow. 

4 . Marked by clearness of reasoning, expression, 
or arrangement ; easily intelligible. 

1786 Courtenay Lit. <$• Mor. Charac. Johnson 24 And 
lucid vigour mark’d the general style.. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 
182 Arranged in that lucid order which is so necessary to 
assist the student. 1838 Dickens Nick. Hick, xxiv, Mrs. 
Curdle sat listening to this lucid explanation. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 7 His expression was incomparably lucid. 
1876 C. M, Davies Unorth. Land. 103 The sermon was 
long but lucid. 

5 . Of persons: Clear in intellect ; rational, sane. 
1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 11. i, Any lucid, simple-hearted 

soul like him. 1839 G. Meredith R. Feverel xxx, Two 
apparently lucid people. 1887 Times 11 Aug. 5/2, I believe 
you are insane on that one point. On everything else you 
are lucid and bright. 

6. With agmt-noun : That performs the action 
implied in a lucid manner. 

1879 M'Carthv Own Times II. xxix. 372 There never was 
a more lucid and candid reasoner. 

II Lucida (M’sida). Astr. [L. (sc. stella star) 
fem. sing, of lucidus Lucid.] (See quot. 1877.) 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Corona Borealisjtf &mes and 
situations of the stars., .Lucida of the corona... That follow- 
ing the lucida to the south. 1877 G. F. Chambers Descript. 
Astron. (ed. 3) 917 Lucida , a word occasionally used in 
sidereal astronomy to indicate the brightest star of the con- 
stellation, or group, &c. mentioned. 

+ Lucidary. Obs. [f. L. lucid-us Lucid + 
-ary l.] App. a name 1687-90 for a newly in- 
vented light or lighting apparatus. 

1687 MS. Reg. Middle Temple 10 June, Some proposals 
had been .made him by the Undertaker for setting up his 
lucidarys in the several Courts and Avenues of the House. 
1690 Lond. Gaz._ No. 2596/4 The Proprietors of the Luci- 
daries, or new Lights. 

t Lucideut, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. lucid-us 
Lucid + -ent.] Bright, lucent. Hence + I«uci- 
deutly adv. 

14.. Nine Ladies Worthy 22 O pulchrior sole In beauty 
full lucident. c 1480 St. Ursula (Roxb.) Aj, Cryste with 
thy Comforte Illumyn me lucydently. 

Lucidity (l’wsi’diti). [ad. L. luciditas , f. 
lucid-us Lucid : _ see -ity. Cf. F. luciditi .] The 
quality or condition of being lucid ; brightness, 
luminosity ; now chiefly fig. intellectual clearness j 
transparency of thought or expression. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Lucidity, brightness. 1664 H. 
More Myst, Iniq. 497 Touching the Lucidity of Christ’s 
Body after his Ascension, a 1688 Cudworth Immut. Mor. 
(1731) 259 There is indeed a Brightness or Lucidity in the 
Sun. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. IV. xlix. 346 


Light frequently does not sensibly act otherwise than as the 
cause of lucidity, or of luminous phenomena. 1831 Nichol 
Archit. Heav, 253 His precision of language and peculiar 
lucidity of exposition. 1833 M. Arnold Resignation 298 
Fate gave, what chance shall not control, His sad lucidity 
of soul. 1874 Maudsley Respons. in Ment. Dis. vii. 229 
Through their long intervals of lucidity. 1875 H. James 
R. Hudson vi. 200 He looked at him with eyes of such 
radiant lucidity. 1884 F. Temple Relat, Relig. 4- Sci. L 
(1885) .10 The question . . put by Hume .. was handled by 
him with singular lucidity. 

Lucidly (l l «-sidli), adv. [f. Lucid + -ly 2 .] 
In a lucid manner ; with lucidity ; brightly, clearly. 

c 1705 Berkeley CominonpL Bk. in Fraser Life (1871) 439 
All y* carefully and lucidly to be set forth. 1820 Miss 
M itford in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. v. 97 With such 
eyes ! so purely, so lucidly blue ! 1844 Thirlwall Greece 

VIII. lxv. 349 The consul .. expounded the phrase very 
lucidly. 1883 Manch. Exam, 25 Feb. 3/3 The chapters .. 
are. .admirably arranged and lucidly written. 

Lueiduess (i'w-sidues). [f. Lucid + -ness.] 
Lucidity. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xxi. § 1. 383 The 
smoothness and lucidness of Glass. 1680 Boyle Aerial Noc- 
tiluca 38 The Constant Noctiluca . . in which the lucidness 
was constant, though the Vial that contain'd it, was kept 
stopt. 1694 [see Lucifekous j]. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Lucid- 
ness, brightness. 1800 Hulme in Phil. Trans, XC. 172 The 
fluid acquired a great degree of lucidness. 1836 Jas. Grant 
Random Recoil. Ho, Lords ix. 189 The iucidness of his 
arrangement, the appropriateness of his arguments, and the 
transparency of his style. 

Lucifee, lucivee (l«*sif*, -vi). Canada and 
local U. S. [Corruption of Louf-cebvieb.] The 
Canadian lynx. 

1823 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 371 When in New 
Brunswick I saw the great wild grey cat, which is there 
called a Lucifee. 1902 Webster Suppl., Lucivee. 
Lucifer (I'w’sifai). [L. lucifer adj., light-bring- 
ing ; used as proper name of the morning star ; f. 
lucif)-, lux light -t- -fer bearing. Cf. the equivalent 
Gr. (paicripopos, after which it was prob. formed.] 

I. As proper name, and allusively. (With 
initial capital.) 

1 . The morning star ; the planet Venus when she 
appears in the sky before sunrise. Now only poet. 

c 1050 ByrhtfertMs Handboc in Anglia (1883) VIII. 320 
]>.xr tefter on jjam circule lucifer up arist. CI374 Chaucer 
Boeth. 111. metr. i. 50 (Carnb. MS.) After bat luctfere the day 
sterre haih chasyd awey the dirke nyht. 1388 Wyclif Job 
xxxviii. 32 Whether thou bryngist forth Lucifer, that is dai 
sterre, in his tyme. 1629 Milton Nativity 74 The Stars . . 
will not take their flight, For all the morning light, Or 
Lucifer that often warn’d them, thence. 1744. Akenside 
Pleas. Irnag. (1779) 1. 148 Lucifer displays His beaming 
forehead through the gates of morn. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
AEueid n. 801 Now on the mountains of Ida was rising 
Lucifer bright. 

f b. fig. (Cf. Day-stab.) Obs. 

<111385 Cartwright in R. Browne Ansiv. to C. 87 Vntill 
such time as the day starre spring & Lucifer do rise in our 
hearts. 1599 Broughton’s Let. vtii. 26 You Cynosura and 
Lucifer of nations, the stupor and admiration of the world. 

2 . The rebel archangel whose fall from heaven 
was supposed to be referred to in Isa. xiv. 12 ; 
Satan, the Devil. Now rare in serious use ; cur- 
rent chiefly in the phrase As proud as Lucifer. 

The Scripture passage (Vulg. * Quomodo cecidisti de caelo, 
Lucifer, qui mane oriebaris V A.V. ‘ How art thou fallen 
from heauen, 0 _ Lucifer, sonne of the morning J ') is part of 
a ‘parable against the king of Babylon' (Isa. xiv. 47 ; but 
the mention of a fall from heaven led Christian interpreters 
to. suppose that ‘king of Babylon’ was to be interpreted 
spiritually, as a designation of the chief of ‘ the angels who 
kept not their first estate’. Hence the general patristic 
view that Lucifer was the name of Satan before his fall. 
The Latin word was adopted in all the Eng. versions down 
to 1611; the Revised version has days tar. 

a 1000 Christ 4- Satan 367 (Gr.) Wtes Jiaet encgelcyn ser 
genemned, Lucifer haten, Ieohtberende. <21300 Cursor M, 
442 And for pat he was fair and bright, lucifer to nam he 
flight, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 30 pese nouelries maad 
of ydiotis &. synful wrecchis of lucifers pride, c 1430 Mirour 
Saluncioun 4377 Withfeendes and lucifere . . in heiie. 1567 
Gude 4- Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 173 Proude Lucifer, The greit 
maister of hell. 1613 Shaks, Hen. VIII, in. ii. 371 And 
when he falles, he falles like Lucifer, Neuer to hope againe, 
1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. iv. 571 His Pride is such, as may 
teach Lucifer. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 13T. 1771 Fletcher 
Checks Wks. 1793 II. 332 A fall into pride may drive me 
nearer Lucifer. 1814 Scott Wav. lvii, A second Lucifer of 
ambition and wrath. .1839 Bailey Festus (1852) 55 Men 
say — as proud as Lucifer— Pray who would not be proud 
with such a train ? 

Comb. 1533 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 1 His . . Lucifer- 
like pride. 1381 J. Bell H addon’s Answ. Osor. 219 With 
suchan incredible inordinate desire of luciferlike superiority. 
If Misused for : A devil. 

1887 Ruskin Preeterita II. 72 The temper of eight little 
Lucifers in a swept lodging. 

+ b. allusively. One who commits tbe sin of 
Lucifer, i.e. who seeks to dethrone God ; occas. 
applied to one who presumptuously rebels against 
an earthly sovereign. Obs. 

1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 12 That presumption of 
challenging Gods seat, doth shew you to have been Lucifers. 
1379 Fulke Heskins’s Pari. 305 What Lucifer is that, that 
wil oppose him selfe against the flatt commaundement of 
the holie ghost. 160a Warner A lb. Eng. ix. 1 . 229 Yea, too 
blasphemous, theyincroch vpon the Deitie, Though of these 
Lucifers haue been that perish through a Fite, a 1618 
Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 89 Although they be per- 
petual Lucifers, they must always be Angels, and live in 
plenty. 


II. As a common noun. 

8 . Orig. lucifer match : A friction match made 
usually of a splint of wood tipped with an inflam- 
mable substance ignitable on a roughened or other- 
wise prepared surface. 

*831 John Bull 28 Nov. XL 379/1 [Jones v. Watts, speech 
of plaintiffs counsel.] Mr. Jones had, some time ago, 
invented a match to produce an instantaneous light.. and 
he had given his ingenious invention the name of * Pro- 
methean '... Subsequently the plaintiff invented another 
description of match, which he designated with the frightful 
name of ‘ Lucifer ’. . . For the ‘ Lucifers ’ he bad not. .secured 
his. right as the patentee. . . The defendant made an exact 
imitation of the ‘Lucifer Match.’ 1836 Brande Man, 
Chew. (ed. 4) 543 Matches tipped with some of these in- 
flammable mixtures, and called Lucifers, are now in common 
use, and are inflamed either by friction or by the contact of 
sulphuric acid. Ibid. 1274 Gen. Index, Lucifer matches. 
1837 Ann. Reg. 80 Several other lucifer matches were lying 
about, one of them having the appearance of having been 
drawn through the sandpaper. 1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 
II. 42 When we had put a lucifer to some. sticks in the grate. 
1876 * Capt. Crawley ’ Card Players' Man. 120 Cribbage 
. . is played with a full pack of fifty-two cards, . . and two 
pegs [that may be of ivory, or lucifer matches, with, the 
phosphorus ends cut off). 1884 E. Yates Recoil. I. ii. 43 
The lucifer, or Congreve match as it was called,, .was ignited 
by friction on sandpaper, and had a very unpleasant smell. 

Comb. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Lucifer-box. 186* 
H. Marry at Year in Sweden II. 400 Mr. Lundstrhm.* 
showed me over his lucifer-manufactory. 

Hence F Lu*cifering a. mnee-wd., acting the 
part of Lucifer. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 1 x. 1 . 229 Of which Conuerting, 
Christo-fers yee [Popes] thenceforth shalbe said : If not, 
apply and perish in your Luciferring Traid. 

Luciferian (l'wsifi-’rian), aj and sbJ ? Obs. 
Also 6 Xiuceferian, Lueifrian, 7 Luciferan. [£ 
Lucifer + -ian.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Lucifer; Satanic, devilish. Often with reference 
to pride : ‘ As proud as Lucifer 
j^ya Homilies 11, Wilful Rebell. ill. (1574) 576 A luceferian 
pride and presumption. 1598 Marston Pygtnal. il 146 
from haughty Spayne,_whatbrought’st thou els beside, 
But lofty lookes, and their Lucifrian pride ? 1613 Dekker 
Strange Horse-Race Wks. (Grosart III. 350 For now he saw 
the Dtlaceration of his owne Luciferan Kingdome. 1673 
Lady's Call. 1. v. § 10 What a Luciferian fall will they have 
from their honors. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 312 He fell 
on the Bishops generally, calling them Luciferian Lord 
Bishops. 1704 Norris Ideal World 11. x. 396 We have so 
much of the Luciferian ambition, as to aspire to be like 
to the most high. 1773 J, Ross Fratricide l 782 (MS.] 
Darting a ghastly Luciferian look After their footsteps, 
f B. so. A Luciferian or Satanic person. Obs. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xix. 17 None but a proud Luci- 
ferian would have said, as Vega, the Popish perfectionary 
did [etc.]. 

Luciferian, a . 2 and sb . 2 Also 6, 8 Luciferan. 
[f. L. proper name Lucifer (see below) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sect founded by 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in the fourth century, 
•who separated from the Church because it was 
too lenient (as he thought) towards Axians who 
repented of their heresy. 

1607T0PSELL Four-f. Beasts (1638) 106 You, saith he, (speak- 
ing to the Luciferian hereticks) run away from the vain 
shaking of feathers, like the fearful! Harts. 1638 Chillingvy. 
Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 36 While you thus inveigh against Luther, 
and charge him with Luciferian heresies. 1863 Lightfoot 
Comm. Galat. (1874) 228 Hilary the Roman deacon.. at- 
tached himself to the Luciferian schism. 

B. sb. An adherent of this sect. 

c 1555 Life Bp. Fisher in F.'s Wks. (E.E.T.S.) II. *35 Saint 
Terom. against Helvidius, Jovinianus, Vigilantius, and the 
luciferans. 1583 Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts xix. 7. 438 
No man thinks that the grace of the Spirit is annexed to 
such a ceremonie, as doeth Jerome against the Luciferians, 
1681 Baxter Answ. Dodmell ii. 16 Novatians, Luciferians, 
Donatists..had all Orders in Episcopal Communion. 1797 
W. Johnston tr. Beckmanns Invent. III. 406 In the alterca- 
tion between a Luciferan and an Orthodox, he relates that 
an adherent of the schismatic Lucifer disputed. 1882-3 
Schaff EncycL Relig. Knowl. II. 1338 As the Luciferians 
considered themselves the true and pure church, they utterly 
repudiated the name of a sect. 

t Luciferine, a . Obs. [f. Lucifer + -ine 2 .] 

«= Luciferian ad 

c 1346 Joye in Gardiner Decl. Art. Joye (1346) 14 , 1 passe 
ouerhis [Gardiner’s] luciferin pryde, . . vicious lyuyng, & c. 
1388 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 376 Nobunanga .. 
was slaine by a captaine of his, and punished by God by 
this meanes for his luciferine pride. 

4 Luciferous, aJ Obs. [f. Lucifer + -ous.] 
*s Luciferian a . 1 

4-1534 Bale Declar. BonneVs Art. i, [8], Els wold ye 
couple your sorcerous masmongers with Gods maiestye in 
one honour which we wil not take at your luciferus per- 
swasyons. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 54 God forbid 
I should be so Luciferous passionatiue-ambitious. 1623 
Cockeram, Luciferous, haughtie, proud. 

Luciferous (I’wsrferss), a . 2 [f. L. lucifer 

light-bearing (see Lucifer) +■ -ous.] 

1 . That brings, conveys, or emits light. Now 
rare in serious use. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Luciferous, that brings or causeth 
light. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 116 The clammy moisture of 
Oysters that shines in the dark of a > violet colour, comes 
from luciferous wormes that have their holes in the shells. 
*694 Salmon Bate’s Dispens. i. 35X/1 The lucidness 
of the Luciferous matter. 1803 tr. St. Vincent's V ay. 
Afr, Seas 4a These luciferous animals [F . animaujc luck 
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fires:] almost all belong to the class of transparent, .worms. . 
x8zx Blackw, Mag. } f. 560 Combustible and luciferous ! 
matter. 1856 Grindon Life xxxii. 283 The nearer westand ! 
to the luciierous orb fir. the sun]. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
xxv, Let us. .bless Mr. Price' and other Luciferous benefac- 
tors of mankind, for banishing the abominable mutton of pur 
youth. . ■ . ■ . 

2. Jig. Affording illumination or insight ; lumi- 
nous, illuminating. In 17th c. common in luci- 
ferous experiment, after Bacon’s lucifera experi- 
tnenta {Nov. Org. 1. § 70, 99, et a!.). 

1 *648 Petty Adv. to Hart lib 20 How to make the most of 
experiments, . . all being equally Luciferous, although not 
equally Lucriferous. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek., 
xv. 104 So Luciferous an Experiment. 1676 Glanvill Ess. 
iii. 28 A rare and luciferous Theory. x8tx Edin. Rev. XIX. 
229 These . . are the only luciferous experiments, of which, 
geology can yet boast. 

Hence LuciTeronsly adv., Xm.ci*ferotisness. 

1 1663 Phil. Trans. 1 . 48 The Luciferousness of such Experi- 
ments. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 3 Embrace 
not the opacous and blind side of opinions, but that which 
looks most Luciferously or influentially unto Goodness. 

Lucific (I'wsi'filc), a. [ad. late L. lUcific-ns , 

& liicyi)-, lux light : see -no.] Light-producing, 
•1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra n. ii. f 14. 38 When they [the rays] 
are made to Converge, . . though their Lucifick motion be 
continu'd, yet . . that equal motion, which is the Coloriflck, 
is interrupted. 1800 Hulme in Phil. Trans. XC. 173 The 
degree of illumination in these liquids must depend upon 
tbequantityof liicific matter applied. 1823 Coleridge Aids 
Refl. (1848) I. 168 The dry light, .the lucific vision,, .mean- 
ing thereby .. reason in contradistinction from the under- 
standing. 1876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 53 Lucific orbs. 

Luciform (.l'K'sifpim), a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
*luciform-is (repr. Gr. avyoubrts), f. lilc(i)-, lux 
light : see -form.] Having the character of light, 
luminous : applied spec, to the 'vehicle’ of the soul 
(atkyoetSk bxqfia) imagined bytheNeo-Platonists; 
occas. to the spiritual body of the Resurrection. 

, 1668 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (17x3) 560 It may wellbe 
questioned, whether the Pythagoreans held adistinct N otion 
of this kind of luciform Body. 1678 Cudworth Jniell. Syst. 
i, y. 788 These Ancients say, that there is another Heavenly 
Body, always conjoyned with the Soul and Eternal, which 
they call Luciform and Star-like. 1710 R. Ward Life H. 
More 39 What the Platonists call the Luciform Vehicle of 
the Soul. 1862 Ellicott On 1 These, iv. 17 The glorified 
and luciform body will be caught up in the. .clouds. [t88x 
Shorthouse J. /nglesant I. xvii, 313 To keep in order this 
luciform vehicle of the soul, as the Platonists call it.] 

LuciMart : see Lbciferiar af 
Lucifugous (brrsHmgas), a. Nat. Hist. [f. 
L. lucifug-us , f. liicif)-, lux light + fug-ere to fly : 
see -OUS.] Shunning the light. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. vi.-vii. 211 Such designes 
ms. these were Lucifugous, and would not endure the face 
of Heaven. 1635 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 14/1 These 
ill Dtemons. .Aquatile, and Suhterraneous 5 and Lucifugous. 
1737 Ozell Rabelais II. 121 note, Lucifugous Nyctico- 
races. 1833-8 Todd Cycl. A nat. I. 599/a The habits of which 
[animals] are more completely lucifugous and retired than 
any others. 1863 Oakei.ey Hist. Notes 36 Owls and bats 
and other such shy and lucifugous creatures. 

So Iiuoi'fttgal a., in the same sense. 

1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

• Lucigen (lhpsidgen). [f. L. luc(t)~, lux light 4 - 
-gen.J An illuminant produced by burning a spray 
of oil mixed with air. 

1887 Pall Mall G, j6 Sept, is Lucigen, as the new xilu- 
minant is called, is the invention of Mr, Haunay, of Glasgow, 
and is already extensively used in large engineering works, 
and for lighting large open spaces. 1892 Ibid. 26 Jan. 5/2 
It is proposed to make experiments at the Woolwich Ferry 
With the lucigen light. 

fLuergenous, a. 06 s.~° [f. L. luc{i)-, lax 
light + -GENOXis.] (See quot) 

,1727 Bailey voi. II, Lucigenous, born or begotten in the 
Day Time. 

Lucimeter (I’wsi-m/ttn), [Hybrid f. L. I licit)-, 
lux light + -METBR.] 

L An instrument for measuring the intensity of 
light; a photometer. 

1825 Hamilton Hand-bk. Terms, Lucimeter, in Optics, 
an apparatus for measuring the intensity of ligh t proceeding 
from different bodies. 1873 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

2. ‘A sunshine recorder designed to measure the 
combined effect of the duration and intensity of 
sunshine in promoting evaporation’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

|| Lucixia (lhnsaima). Also 6 {anglicized) Lu- 
cyne. [L. fern, of adj, liicmus, f. luc-, lux light : 
see -ineL] In Roman mythology, the goddess 
■who presided over childbirth, sometimes identified 
with Juno or with Diana ; hence, a midwife. 

ex 386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1227 But for bh; child so longe 
was vnborn Ful pitously Lucynagan she calle. 1608 Shaks. 
Per, hi. i. 10 Lucina, oh ! Diuinest patrionesse, and my 
wife gentle To those that cry by night 1631 M ilton Epit. 
March. Winch. 26 And now with second hope she goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws. 1638 Sir T, Browne 
Hydriot, v. 27 Death must be the Lucina of life. X701 C, 
WOlley jfrnl. New York (1860) 27 Neither ., the nice at- 
tendance of Nursekeepers, nor the art of a dextrous Lucina. 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11 . xi, A daughter of Lucina is 
put .« over thy head. 

b. By identification with Diana, put for; The 
moon. poet. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. t Lucina schynnyng in 
silence of the niche. *308 — Gold. Targe a Qnhen gone to 
bed war Vesper and Lucyne, 1503 Hawes Examp, Virt. 


ixt's For Lucyna eke dyd 'her shrowde: *394 Greenf. & 
Lodge Looking-glass (1598) F ab, An boast of blacke and 
sable cloudes Gan to eclips Lucinaa siluer face. 

Xucioid (lD?si|oid). Ichth. [f. L. luci-us pike 1 
+ -om. } a. sb. A fish of the family Fsocidse ; a pike, 
b. adj. Belonging to this family {Cent. Diet.). 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (ed. 3) I. 343- This expert ich- 
thyologist has restricted the Esocidte (Lucioids), or family 
of Pikes, to thesingle genus Esox. 1839-62 Sir J. Richard- 
son, etc. Mus. Nat. hist. (1868) II. 153' Lucioids J Csocidw ). 
Lucirrie, obs. form of Luceun. 

Ltleit, variant of Locet 1 Obs. 

Lucius; ohs. form of Luscious. 

.Xiucivee : see Ltjcifee. 

Luct (l»k), sb. Also 5-6 luk(e, 6-7 lucke. I 
[a. LG. (Du., OFris.) luk, a shortened form of 
geluk (MDu, gelucke <=• MHG. geliicke, mod.G. 
gliick). Parallel adoptions of the LG, word are 
Icel. lukka (14th c.), MSw. lukka, lykka (mod.Sw.: 
lycka), Dz..fykke. ■ Probably it came into English 
as a gambling term; the LG. dialects were a fre- 
quent source of such terms in 15-16 centuries. 

The ultimate etymology of MHG, gelucke (: — OHG. *gi- 
luccki OTeut. type *galukkjo-m\ is obscure. So far as 
meaning is concerned nothing could be more plausible than 
Paul's view (Beitr. VII. 133 note) that the word is connected, 
with G. gelingen (OHG. gilittgan) to succeed, turn out well 
or ill, as G. druck pressure with dringen to press, schluck. 
gulp with schlingen to swallow, ruck wrench with ringen to 
wrench But, morphologically this assumption seems quite 
inadmissible; and most scholars deny the existence of etymo- 
logical affinity in any of these instances. Formally, the word 
might be cognate with Louk vO or vp, or with G. locken to 
entice (OHG. lockSn) and the synonymous OHG. lucchen ; 
but no probable hypothesis seems to have been formed to 
connect the meaning of the sb. with that of any of these vbs.] 
1. Fortune good or ill ; the fortuitous happening 
of, events favourable or unfavourable to the interests 
of a person ; a person’s condition with regard to 
the favourable or unfavourable character of some 
fortuitous event, or of the majority of the fortuitous 
, events in which he has an interest. Often with 
; adj., as bad, hard, evil luck. Good-luck, Ill-luce. 
Also, the imagined tendency of chance (esp. in 
matters of gambling) to produce events continu- 
ously favourable or continuously unfavourable; 
the friendly or hostile disposition ascribed to chance 
at a particular time. 

1481, <1x329 [see Good luck]. 1330 Palsgr. 241/1 Lucke, 

: happe, hevr. 0:1547 Surrey in Tottel’s Misc. (Arb.) 220 
And if to light on you my luck so good shall be, I shall be 
: glad to fede on that that would haue fed on me. 1363 B. 
Googe Eglogs via (Arb.) 61 Let vs here what lucke you 
haue had in loue. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 39 It was 
his hard lucke & curssed cbaunce, . . to finde [etc.]. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 93, I haue but leane lucke in the 
match. x6oa 2nd Pt. Return fr. P amass. 11. v. 823 It hath 
beene my luck alwayes to beat the bush, while another kild 
the Hare. 1 1653 Walton A ngler ii. 60 Wei Scholer, you 
must indure worse luck sometime, or you will never make 
a good Angler. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 18 Yes ; Tom 
sings well ; but his Luck’s naught. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest xv, I hope we shall have better luck next 
time. 1836 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xvii, The Arch- 
croupier below, they say, arranges these matters for be- 
inners ; but the luck turns at last. x8Sz Ouida Maremma 
. ii. 41 1 He has got his deserts said J aeonda. . . ‘ Luck al- 
ways changes ’. 1883 Howells Woman’s Reason II. xx. 
178 He bade him., get fire to light the beacon. Giffen 
refused- ‘ No, sir ; better, not have any of my Suck about it’. 

+ b. A piece of (good or bad) luck. Obs. 
rS30 Palsgr. 580/2, 1 have a shreude chaunce ora shreude 
tourne, or I have an yvell lucke, il me meschiet. 1603 Dray- 
ton Bar. Wars tv. xxxiv, Those evill Lucks, in numbers 
many are, That to thy footsteps do themselves- apply. 

c. In generalized sense: Chance regarded as a 
cause or bestower of success and failure. Some- 
times personified. 

*S 34 - 5 More Davy the DycerNlV%. ^33 Long was I, lady 
Lucke, your seruing man. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
83 One refuge yet remaineth, that is patiently to suffer what 
so euer lucke allotteth. 1630 Davenant Cruel Bro. 1. i. B 2, 
Report is then become a Bawde to Luck; Whom Fortune 
doth enrich. Fame doth flatter. 1899 Maj. A. Griffiths in 
Fortn. Rev. LXV. 307 Luck, in the great game of war, is 
undoubtedly lord of all. 1902 A. E. W. Mason Four 
Feathers in. 23 , 1 told you luck might look my way. Well, 
she has. I go out to Egypt on General Graham’s Staff. 

d. Predicatively, It is good or bad luck — ‘it is 
a good or bad omen ’ (to do so-and-so). 

Mod. You should never put hoots on the table: it’sbadluck. 

2. Good fortune; success, prosperity or advantage 
coming by chance rather than as the consequence 
of merit or effort. Phr. To heme the hick « to be 
so fortunate as {to be or do something), f To 
have no luck to : to be unfortunate in. 

14. . Pol. Ret, # L. Poems (1866) 38 Wher-for lucke and 
good bansselle my hert y sende you. ? a 1480 Promp. Paw, 
(Winchester MS.) 316/2 Luk, lucrum. {So Camb. MS. and 
ed. Pynson; Harl, MS. reads (prob. correctly) Lukre or 
wynnynge, lucrum.] 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 46 That 
neidfull war that wantit thair nothing, At thair lyking, with 

f reit larges and luke [rime instruct]. 1383 Hollybanb 
'ampo di Fior 143 No man can have lucke alwayes at 
playe. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N, v. i. 439 If we haue vnearned 
lucke, Now to scape the Serpents tongue. <1x656 Hales 
Gold. Rem . (x688) 348 Only Plutarch, whatever the matter 
is has no luck to the latin, and therefore I would advise you 
either to read him in French or in English. 1661 Boyle 
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: Style of Script. (1675) 36 A hint, which . . I have since had 
; the luck to improve sufficiently. 1784 CowrER Tiroc. 329 
j How he was flogged, or had the luck to escape. 1833 W. 
Irving Toiir Prairies 164 One of the rangers, however, had 
little luck to boast of, his horse having taken fright, .thrown 
his rider, and escaped. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxviii. 
374, I have been off with a party . . on a hunt inland. We 
; had no great luck. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 20 Like 
most energetic natures, he had a strong faith in his luck. , 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 1. 350 Catherine Parr, had 
the luck to outlive the King. 1883 Stevf.nson Silverado 
St/., With Children of Israel i, The luck had failed, the mines 
i had petered out. 1891 N. Gould Double Event 8 At cards, : 

: Captain Drayton seemed to have the ‘ devil’s own luck’. 

' fb. {One's) luck of: (one’s) good fortune ia 
obtaining. Obs. 

1762-71 H. Walpolb X'ertue's Anted. Paint. (1786)1. 104 
; A man, whose luck of fame was derived from all the circum- 
. stances which he himself reckoned unfortunate. 

C. A piece of luck or good-fortune. ? Sc. 

1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 289 It was a luck for me 
1 yesterday .. that 1 had these live tilings to look after. 

d. occas. In appellations of objects on which' 
the prosperity of a family, etc., is supposed to 
; depend. 

This use originates with ‘ The Luck of Eden Hall which 
is an oriental glass goblet (of the 15th c. or earlier) in the 
possession of the Musgraves of Eden, Cumberland, so called 
from a superstition embodied in the words, * If this glass will 
break or fall,' Farewell the luck of Eden-hall ’. 

a 1800 Ballad inLysons Britannia IV. Cumb.(i8i6)p. ccix, 
God prosper long from being broke The Luck of Eden-hall. 
1842 Longf. (title) The Luck of Edenhall [transl. from . 
Uhland]. 1870 B. Harte (title) The Luck of Roaring Camp. ' 

- 1901 E. F. Benson Luck of Vails 16 When the Luck of 
the Vails is lost, Fear not fire nor rain nor frost. 

8 . Phrases. Bad hick to { a person or thing)/: a 
vulgar form of imprecation, expressive of ill-will, 
disgust, or disappointment. Down on (occas. in) 
one's luck : in ill-luck, in misfortune {slang). For 
luck : in order to bring good luck (expressing the 
, purpose of some superstitious action). In luck : for- 
tunate. enjoying good luck. Out of luck : having bad 
luck, in misfortune, i* To strike (a person) luck : 
see Strike v. To try one's luck: see Try®, f Upon 
luck's head : on chance {obs. Sc.). Worse luck— 
unfortunately, ‘ more’s the pity’ {colloqi). 'Sox run, 
stroke of luck, see the sbs. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. 1. xji. (1675) 87, I would believe 
in the Dark upon Luck’s head, and take my hazard of 
Christ’s goodwill. 1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Sir f. Banks ff 
Emp. of Mor. 17 Quite out of breath, and out of luck. 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis lxi, The Chevalier was . . to use his 
own picturesque expression . .‘down on his luck’. 1837 
Hughes Tom Brown 1. viii, By Jove, Flashey, your young 
friend’s in luck. 1861 Miss Yonge Yng. Stepin. xvii. 234 
He., should see enough of him when Mr. Hope came, worse 
luck. 1867 F. Francis . 4 vi. (1880) 233 Like a dissi- 
pated house-fly out of luck. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth . 
Lend. 183 A clever rogue momentarily down on his luck. 
1882 R. Burton in A thenaeum No. 2880. 11/3 The miner 
down in his luck. 1883 Stevenson Treas. /si. in. xv, There 
are some of Flint’s hands aboard ; worse luck for the rest of 
us. 1884 Jessopf in igth Cent. Mar. 402 Labour is scarce 
and he is down in his luck. 1894 G. S. Layard Tennyson <$• 
Pre-Raphaelite lllnstr. iv. 45 Oriana ties her kerchief round 
the wings of her lover's helmet, whilst he strings his bow for 
luck against her foot, xgoo Blackw. Mag. J uly 99/1, I was in 
luck when I tumbled amongst them. 1902 A. E. W. Mason 
, Four Feathers xx iii. 227, 1 , worse luck, was not one of them, 
j* b. Luck in a bag, A name for some (? swind- 
ling) contrivance resembling a Lucky-bag, in which 
the prizes were few. Hence, A rare piece of good 
luck, an unlikely or unexpected stroke of luck. 

1649 Lightfoot Battle w. Wasps Nest Wks. 1825 I. 405 
It was luck in a bag then, that he that is so direct in all his 
gospel from end to end, as never to change one story out of 
its proper time and place, should do it here to serve Mr. 
Heming’s turn so pat. *701 Walk to Smith-field in G. 
Daniel Merrie Eng. xx. (1874) 273 The spectators were 
shuffled together like little boxes in a sharper’s Luck-in- 
a-bag. 17x1 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 8 Sept., You have luck 
indeed ; and luck in a bag. What a devil is that eight 
shilling tea-kettle ? copper, or tin japanned 2 It is like your 
Irish politeness, raffling for tea-kettles. 

■f 4. A sign of future (good or ill) luck ; an omen. 
[1548 Elyot Diet., Omen, the lucke of some thynge to 
come, gathered of some woorde or saiyng before spoken.] 
1570 Lf.vIns Manip. 184/2 Luck e., fortuna, omen, c 1600 
A.. Home in Bellenden’s Livy v. (1822) 479 The quhilk 
voice being herd abroad, . . the senate did think the samin 
to be the luck and presage of sum thing to come. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. : luck-money = next ; luck- 
penny, a piece of money given or kept ‘for luck’; 
a certain sum which local custom prescribes to be 
returned by the seller to the buyer, esp. in the sale 
of live-stock ; + luck-sign, an augury ; j- luck- 
stroken a., ? having received the luck-penny. 

, 1877 N, # Q. 5th Ser. VII. 488 In all agricultural dealings- 
connected with cattle or corn it is customary when receiving 
payments to return a small sum to the customer, which is 
termed ‘ *Iuck money ’. 1898 Daily Nestis 17 Aug. 2/7 The 
butchers assert that luck money was customarily granted 
in Lincoln until the auction system was started. 1788- 
Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 2 Aug., I am, indeed, seriously 
angry with you at the quantum of your ,|t luckpenny. 1823 
Scott Fam. Lett, 8 Jan, (1894) II. xix. 162 Builders. .have 
drain’d my purse, otherwise the luck penny should have 
been better worth your acceptance. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1. 263 All the savings of a month, the hoarded 
halfpence, the new farthings, the very luck-penny, go off 
infumo on that night. , 1890 Times 25 Feb. 10/1 The defen- 
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dant bought a hunter for £ too from the platnti fT and received \ 
back £5 ‘luck .penny’. 1527 Golding De Mornay xxxiii. 
621 He looks a *Lucksigne at the sight of a Lyonnesse 
(Fr. II {trend augure d'ync Lyonne). 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. 
v. 17 Go take possession of the church-porch-doore, And 
ring thv bels ; *luck stroken in thy fist, The parsonage is 
thine or ere thou wist. 

Luck, w. Obs. exc. dial. [?a. Du. lukken , f. 
luk Luck sb. (But possibly an Eng. formation, 
though in our quots. appearing earlier than the vb.)] 

1. intr. To chance, happen. Usu. with defining 
adv. : To turn out well , ill, etc., to have (good 
or bad) luck. Also impers. (with or without if). 

14.. Billet posit a super hostiwn major is. in Hartshorne. 
Metr. T. 225 See wich a scrowe is set on thie gate Warning 
the of harde Happes For and it lukke thou shalt have 
swappes. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 35 Whan it so 
lucked that we toke an oxe or a cowe. a 1547 Surrey ' 
Atneid 11. 494 Our first labor thus lucked well with us. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 218 With thame of 
Cathnes lucket sa il, that [etc.]. 1601 Ogle Vere's Parlie 
at Ostend in Sir F. Fere's Comm. 144 The first (and that 
is the word) it lucked well, judging the fact by the event. 
x68x Flatman Heracl. Ridens No. 14 (1713) I. 92 They 
that Addressed were the only Freeborn English, and they 
that did not Address, were to be Slaves to them, if they 
had luck’t right. 1810 Cock Strains 11. 6s (E. I). D.) Lat 
me tell ye, thro’ the week Your wark wad luck the better. 

b. To be lucky, prosper, succeed. . 

a 1584 Montgomerie Cherrie $ Sine 643 Thocht thay now, 

I say now, To hazard hes na hart; Jit luck we, and pluck 
we The fruit, they would haue part. 1877 Gordon Fraser 
Wigtown 212 Ill-gotten gear can never luck. 

e. With upon : To hit upon by chance ; to 
chance to find or meet with, 

1670 Eachard Cant. Clergy 3s Whereas there be so many 
thousand words in the world, and that he should luck upon 
the right one. a 1683 Oldham Art Poetry , Some New 
Pieces (1684) 30 When such a lewd, incorrigible sot Lucks 
by meer chance upon some happy thought. 1712 Oldis- 
worth Odes of Horace 11. 27/1 The most Renowned Thomas 
Gale.. has luckt upon another Interpretation. 

d. With inf. : To chance, to have the good 
luck ( to do something). 

S724 Ramsay Locltaber No More iii, If I should luck to 
come gloriously hame. 1787 W. Taylor Scots Poems 103 
Gin I shou’d luck to get a plummy sowd. 

+ 2. irans. To bring good luck to. 06s. 

1530 Palsgr. 615/2, I lucke one, I make hym luckye or 
happye, je heitre. He is a happy person, for he lucketh 
every place he commeth in. 

Luck, dial, form of Lock sbP (sense 2). 
Luckely, obs. form of Luckily. 

LtfCkeu, and ppl. a. Sc. and north, dial. 
[str. pa.pple, ofLouKz/.l Bee also L oken.] Closed, 
locked, shut up, close-joined ; said e.g. of the hand 
or fist {lit. and fig.) ; also spec, of web-feet. 

C1470 Henryson Mor.Fab.xm. {Frog if Mouse) vi, ‘With 
my twa feit ’, quod scho,‘ lukkin and braid, In steid of airis, 

I row the streme full still ’. 163a Lithgow Treat. x. 469 Mine 
arrnes being broake, my hands lucken and sticking fast to 
the palmes of both hands, by reason of the shrunke sinewes. 
1721 Ramsay Genty Tibby ii, Fresh as the lucken flowers 
in May. 1790 Fisher Poems 704 Lucken hands she ne’er 
had nane To man or beast. 

b. Comb. : lucken-browod a., having the eye- 
brows close together; lucken-footeda., web-footed. 

1683 G. Meriton Yorksh. Dial. 73 Thou lucken-brow’d 
Trull. 1710 Sibbald Hist. Fife (1803) 109 This [Turtur 
maritimus insulae Bass] is palmipes, that’s luckenfooted. 

c. Lucken booths, booths which can be closed 
or locked up; hence, the place or quarter where 
such booths are permanently erected in a town. 

1436 in Charters etc. Peebles (1872) 113 Land awest half 
the Cors and on the North Rau som tym was callet the 
Lwkyn Bothys. 1625 Ibid. 413 In ane hows at the bak of 
the Lwikinbuithis. a 183s J. M. Wilson Tales Borders 
(1839) V. to/a The buildings of the jail and Luckenbooths 
hid that part of the street. 1896 Crockett Grey Man ii. 
13 Buying of trittle-trattles at the lucky-booths. 

Lucken ,®. 1 Sc. 1 0bs. [?f. Lucken pa. pplei] 
Irans. To lock, fasten together; to gather up (doth) 
in folds ; to knit (the brows). 

cisj6o A. Scott Poems, ' Qitha is perfyte ' 35 Baith our 
hartis ar ane, luknyt in luvis chene. a 167a Spalding Troub. 
Ckas. /( 1851) II. 388 Haddoclie prepaxrit him self noblie 
jor death, and causit mak ane syd Holland cloth sark, 
luknit at the hejd for his winding scheit. 1806 Jamieson 
Pop. Ball. \i. 173 While anger lucken’d his dark brows. 

T Lucken, vf Obs. rare. [f. Luck sb. or v. + 
-en3.] intr. To happen, chance; =Luok v. i. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ,5- Selv. 56 Which shall be likewise 
set down m somewhat a mingled way, as they may lucken 
most readily to come into mind. 

Luckenes, obs. form of Luckiness. 

Lucken golland, lucken gowan, dial. 
Also 6-7 locker goulons, lockrou gowlons, 
( 8 - 9 -ans). [f. Lucken ppl. a. + Golland, Gowan.] 
A north, dial, name for the Globe-flower, Trollius 
Ettropseus. (By Turner app. erron. applied to the 
Marsh Marigold, Calfha paluslris.) 

*548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 26 Chameleuce . . is 
called in Northumberland e a Lucken gollande. 1597 Ge- 
RARde Herbal it. cccli. 809 Locker Goulons, or globe Crow- 
footfe. Ibid. 8io The globe flower is called . . Lockron gow- 
lons. 1640 Parkinson 7 ' heat. Bot. 333, 1740. 1724 Ramsay 
fng. Laird y Katy, W e’ll pou the daisies on the green, 
The lucken go wans frae the bog. 1760 J. Lee lntrod. Bot. 
■^PP- 3*7 Locker Gowlans, Trollius. 1821 Hogg When the 
■kye comes hame iv. Poet. Wks, 1840 V. 73 When, .the bonpy 
lucken gowan Has fauldit up her ee. 


Luckily (Izrkili) , adv. Also 6 luckely, lueki- 
lie, luckyly. [f. Lucky a. + -ly ‘A 

The form luckely, frequent in 16th c., may belong to 
Luckly adv. ; cf., however, luckenes — Luckiness.] 

1. In a lucky manner ; with good luck, success- 
fully, prosperously, happily. Now rare. 

1530 Palsgr. 836/2 Happely, luckely, par eur, par bon 
eur. 1548 Udall, etc. Kras 111. Par, Matt, xiii, 1-9 Other 
sum fel vpon a good and a frutful grounde, and springing 
vp luekeh, brought furth fruit, a 1553 — Royster D.i.\. 
(Arb.) 31 My dere spouse, .whom.. God luckily sende home 
to both our heartes ease. 156% Daus tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. 
Ixxviii. 546 The Romanistes .. make their boaste, that . . no 
Kinges . . haue yet luckely assayled Rome. 1585 J, B. tr. 
Viret's Sell. Beastes B. The esterne winde. Which brought 
you hither luckely. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. r. g 104 
He .. carried himself so luckily in Parliament, .that ,he did 
his Master much service. 1668 Dhyden Dram. Poesy Ess. 
(1900) I. 80 All the images of Nature were still present to 
him, and he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily. 1748 
Auson's Voy. n. iii. 141 Several fine runs of. .fresh water,. . 
some of them so luckily situated, that the casks may be filled 
. . with an hose. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. iii, ‘ This/ cried he, 

* happens still more luckily than I hoped for ’. 

2. Now chiefly used as a qualification of the i 
sentence as a whole, indicating that the fact or 
circumstance stated is a lucky one, 

1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Miss Sar. Chiswell 
1 Apr., Luckily for me, I was so well deceived that/I knew 
nothing of the matter. 1762 Kames Elem. Crit. viii. 11774) 

I. 288 Luckily . . our speculations are supported by facts. 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 236 note. The poor 
blind man . . told his tale ; which, luckily for him, was be- 
lieved. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe x. (1894) 236 
Climbing a long snow-slope which was luckily in fair order. 

Luckiness (to'kines). Also 6 luckenes, 
lucky nesse. [f. Lucky a. + -ness.] The quality 
or condition of being lucky ; fortunateness. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. xxiv. 149 The eyes 
signifie a foresighte, watchefulnes, subtilties, and luckenes 
in doynge of thinges. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 6 
Hee speaketh of the luckye state of the ungodly, .and com- 
playneth of this their luckynesse. 1662 Petty Taxes 53 A 
lottery therefore is properly a tax upon unfortunate self- 
conceited fools; men that have a good opinion of their own ; 
luckiness. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xvii. § 24, I know 
not whether the luckiness of the accident will excuse the 
irregularity of his proceeding. 1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince 

II. ix. 148, I have often been tempted to think that luckiness 
and unluckiness are a sort of subjective properties which we 
bring with us into the world. 

Luckite (ki’ksit). Min. [Named (in Fr,) by 

A. Carnot 1879 from the ‘ Lucky Boy ’ silver-mine 
in Utah : see -ite.] A variety of melanterite. 

1885 in Cassells Encycl. Diet. 

Luckless (ltf’kles), a. (In 6 superl. luckiest.) 
[f. Luck sb. + -less,] 

1. Having no ‘luck’ or good fortune; attended 
with ill-luck ; unlucky, hapless, ill-starred, unfor- 
tunate. (Of persons and things.) 

1563 Sackvillk Induct. Mirr. Mag. xvii, The drery 
destinie And luckeles lot for to bemone of those, Whom 
Fortune [etc.], a 1586 Sidney Arcailia in. (1598) 389 Mine 
is the luckiest lot, That euer fell to honest woman yet. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 19 Glad of such lucke, the luckelesse 
lucky mayd. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. yi. 18, 1 , and ten 
thousand in this lucklesse Realme. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Past. viii. 81 Let the whelming Tide, The lifeless Limbs of 
luckless Damon hide. 178a Cowper Gilpin 201 Ah, luckless 
speech, and bootless boast 1 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § x. 
213 [Chaucer] was luckless enough to be made prisoner. 1876 
L. Stephen Eng. TIi. 18 th C. I. 102 It was a luckless per- 
formance so far as his temporal interests were concerned, 
f 2. Presaging or foreboding evil, ominous of ill. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xu. xxxiv, On his dangling 
crest A lucklesse Raven spred her blackest wings. 1637 

B. Jonson Sad Sheph. n. ii.The shreikes of lucklesse Owles 
Wee heare ! and croaking Night-Crovves in the aire. 

Hence Lucklessly adv., IiU'cklessness. 

1830 H. Angelo Remitt. I. 452 When lucklessly engaging 
to subdue a fine Arabian.. he was thrown, and.. was killed 
on the spot 1868 Browning Ring be Bk. v. 44 Showmen 
the lucklessness, the improvidence Of the easy-natured Count. 
1876 Green Stray Stud. 368 Michelet has with singular 
lucklessness selected Angers as the type of a feudal city. 

t Luckly, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Luck sb. + -ly.] 

A. adj. Lucky, fortunate, successful. _ 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. _ 1. (Arb.) 62 Experience of all 
facions in yougthe, beinge, in profe, alwaise daungerous, in 
isshue, seldom lucklie. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxi, 
(1612) 156 So lesser sute hath luclier speede, x6xz _T. Adams 
Gallants Bitrd. 15 The peaceable dayes of the Wicked, and 
their luckly proceedinges in this world. 

B. adv. 

[1530, 1548, 1561, etc. : see Luckily x.J 1582 Stanyhurst 
VEneis 1. (Arb.) 30 Doubtlesse thee gods al greatlye doe 
tender Thy state, neere Tyrian citty so lucklye to iumble. 

Iiuekwarm, obs. form of Lukewarm. 

Lucky (l»'ki), J5 . 1 Sc. Also luckie. [?f. 
Lucky a. 6 .] A familiar name for an elderly 
woman ; spec, a grandmother. (Used as a form of 
address, and prefixed as a title to the proper name.) 
Also applied, jocularly or affectionately, to a woman 
of any age; a wife, mistress, etc. b. spec. The mis- 
tress of an ale-house, a landlady. 

1717 Ramsay Elegy on L-ucky Wood 30 Poor facers now 
may chew gea-hools, Since Lucky’s dead. 1725 — Gentle 
Sheph. 11. iii. (init ), How does auld honest lucky of the 
glen? 1770 Bp. Forbes Jml. (1886) 324 We dined at Lucky 
Mac Fun’s, a 1794 Lass of Ecclefechan ii. in Bums' Wks., 
O haud your tongue now, Luckie Laing. — Lady Onlie L 
ibid., Lady Onlie, honest Lucky, Brews guid ale at shore o’ 


Bucky. x8i6 Scott Antiq. iv, I said to Luckie Gemmels, 

‘ Never think you, Luckie ’, said I. 1827 Watt Poems 56 
(E.D.D.) Gin the kye o' milk be dryin’, Some luckie’s been 
her cantrips tryin’. 1857 Stewart Character 145 (E.D.D.) 
The gawey change-house luckies lauch and mulct the 
drunken fule. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 134 Alan, .must 
..carry on to the new luckie with the old story. 

Lucky (l»’ki), sbp slang. In phr. To cut or 
make one's lucky : to get away, escape, decamp. 

1834 M. M. G. Dowling Othello Travestie 1. ii. 7 He’s 
in such a rage — you’d bettter cut your lucky. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. x, Wot’s the use o’ runnin’ arter a man as has made 
his lucky, and got to t’other end of the Borough by this 
time. 1859 Lever Davenport Dunn xiv. 119 Simpson, of 
the Bays, has cut his lucky this morning. 

Lucky (l»'ki), a. Also 6 luckye, lukie, lukky, 
6-7 luckie. [f. Luck jA + -yL] 

1. Of persons : Having, or attended by, good 
luck. In early use often, Fortunate, success- 
ful, prosperous. Now with narrower meaning: 
Favoured by chance; successful through causes 
other than one’s own action or merit. 

1502 Arnolde Chron. (1S11) 159 God Almyghty yette you 
parte of his saluacion and make you lukky. 1530 Tindai.e 
Gen. xxxix. 2 And the Lorde was with loseph, and_ he was 
a luckie felowe. 1352 Latimer Serin. Lincolnsk, i, (1562) 
68 And therefore there is a common sayinge The more 
wicked, the more lucky. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 120 He 
never is luckie in the framing of his consequences. 1625 
Bacon Ess. , Negotiating^ (Arb.) 89 Vse also such, as haue 
beene Luckie and Preuailed before in Things wherein you 
haue Emploied them. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. u. 
96 It is part of the description of a lucky, and prosperous 
man, that his Cow calveth. 1827 Scott Two Drovers ii, 
Wakefield was lucky enough to find a chap for a part of 
his drove. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xii, He has come 
into his property. . . He’s a lucky dog. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ii. I. 183 A dexterous and lucky player. X865 Kings- 
ley Herew. xiii, He must he a luckier man than you are. . 

■f b. Of a person : Having the knack of success ; 

‘ handy’ (Davies). Obs. 

1703 Mrs. Centlivre Love's Contriv. 1. Wks. 1761 II. 19 
You used to be a lucky Rogue upon a Pinch. 

c. Of actions or experiences : Attended by good 
luck. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Pref. 10 Whose fortunate 
and luckye spede in all hys woorthye entrepryses. 1548 
Lady Eliz. Howard Let. to Q. Dowager Parr, Praying 
the Almighty God to send you a most lucky deliverance 
[in childbirth], 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 184 b, 
Geuing thankes to his god, for that lucky successe. 1697 
Dryden /Eneid ix. 454 Ev’n then he dreamt of Drink and 
lucky Play. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. (1849) I. C2_There are 
instances of reason and real prudence preventing men’s 
undertaking what, it hath appeared afterwards, they might 
have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. 1807 Crabbe Par. 
Reg. ill. 699 And what’s good judgement but a lucky guess ? 
1864 Tennyson En. A rd. 537 Less lucky her home-voyage. 

d. Of a literary composition: Having an un- 
studied or unsought felicity. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Aimtsent. Ser. y Com. 6 
There is more Wit in disguising a Thought of Mr. Lock's, 
than in a lucky Translation of a Passage from Horace. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Cowley, He has no elegance either 
lucky or elaborate. Ibid., Waller, Genius now and then pro- 
duces a lucky trifle. We still read the Dove of Anacreon, 
and Sparrow of Catullus. 

2. Of events or circumstances : Of the nature of 
good luck; occurring by chance and producing 
happy results. 

a 1547 Surrey Praise of meane <S- constant estate in Tot- 
tels Misc. (Arb.) 28 When lucky gale of winde All thy puft 
sailes shall fil. 2653 Walton Angler xi. 207 Well met. 
Gentlemen, this is luckie that we meet so just together at 
this very door. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. v, By the luckiest 
chance in the world, I had not discharged myself of any 
part of it. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 192 If 2 His heir. . 
sometimes by a wealthy marriage, sometimes by lucky 
legacies, discharged part of the encumbrances. 1796 Jane 
Austen Pride # Prej. x. (18x3) 213 This was a lucky re- 
collection — it saved her from something like regret. 

3. With superstitious reference: Presaging or 
likely to promote good luck ; well-omened. Often 
applied to objects carried as charms, as in lucky 
penny , sixpence (usually one bent or perforated ; 
sometimes an old or foreign coin), lucky stone (often, 
one with a natural hole through it : see E. D. D.j, 

Lucky day, etc. may he used also in sense 1 c. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. x Cor, 44 With all 
good and luckye woordes, blessed, .bee God. 1555 Brad- 
ford Let. in Foxe A. M. (1583) II. 1632/1 Looke not 
vppon these dayes.. as dismall dayes.. but rather as lucky 
dayes. x6ox Siiaks. All's _Well 1. iii. 252 That his good 
receipt Shall for my legacie be sanctified By the luckiest 
stars in heauen. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 11. ii, They 
say, a Fool s hansel is lucky. 1637 Milton Lycidas 20 So 
may som gentle Muse With lucky words favour my destin'd 
Urn. 17x8 Freethinker No. 62. 46 Sneezing. .might be 
interpreted Lucky, or Unlucky, according to the Occasions. 
*727 Pope Th. Var. Subjects in Swift’s Wks. (1755) II. 1. 
231 Augustus meeting an ass with a lucky name foretold 
himself good fortune. 1792 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 22 
(1797) I. 332 It has often happened, .that a dream, by pre- 
senting to the imagination a lucky number, has induced 
a poor man to commit himself in the lottery. 1819 Crabbe 
T. of Hall xix. She praised her lucky stars, that in her 
place She never found neglect, nor felt disgrace. 185a 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxii, Mr. Guppy nods, and gives him 
a ‘ lucky touch 1855 Q. Victoria Life Highlands xo Sept. 
(1868) 105 The new house seems to be lucky, indeed j for, 
from the first moment of our arrival, we have had good news. 

4. Occurring by chance; depending on chance j 
casual, fortuitous, rare . 
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LUCTIFEROUS. 


1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 23 It were beyond the Possi- 
bility of the Wit of Man to perswade him that this was 
done by the temerarious dashes of an unguided Pen.. or by 
the lucky Projection of so many Letters at all adventures. 
*701 Rowe A mint. Step-Moth. 1. i, My Royal Mistress Arte- 
misa's Fate, And all her Son young Artaban’s high hopes 
Hang on this lucky Crisis. 1836 Emerson Nat., Lang. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 150 There is nothing lucky or capricious m 
these analogies., they are constant, and pervade nature. 

5 . dial. Used to indicate an amount not less, and 
usually greater, than what is actually stated ; full, 
good. (For this and other dialect uses of the word, 
consult the Eng. Dial. Diet.) 

1649 Last Sp. Visct. Kenmure in Set. Blog. (Wodrow 
Soc. 1845! I. 384 God. .plucked them from their deceiving 
hopes, before they got half a bellyful, yea, or a lucky mouth- 
ful of the world. *823 Galt R. Gilhaize II. xxxii. 31 5 The 
sun has been set a lucky hour, 1828 J. Ruddiman Tales 
Sc. Par. (1889) 125, 1 aye had mydoubts..o’ cats in general, 
for the lucky half o’ them are but handmaidens to witches. 

6 . Sc. Used as a term or address of endearment, 
esp. to a woman. [Cf. Icel, heill good luck, ‘ in 
mod. usage as a term of endearment ’ (Vigfusson).] 
Hence lucky-dad, -daddy, a grandfather ; lucky- 
minny (-minnie), agrandmother. (Cf.LuoKY j<). 1 ) 

a 1535 Lyndesay in Bannatyne Poems {Hunter. Club) 46s 
[Cotter addressing his wife] Ye gaif me leif, fair lucky dame. 
1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 164 Ha'd your Feet, luckie daddie, 
old Folk are not feery, 2742 Forbes Ajax Sp. etc. jrnl. 
(1755) 3° Lucky-minny. a 1758 Ramsay Fax turned. 
Preacher 36 ’Tis cruel, and a cruelty By which we are 
expos’d (O sad 1) To eat perhaps our lucky dad. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xlvii, The bits o’ bairns, puir things, are weary- 
ing to see their luckie-dad. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bi., 
Lucky minie's lines , the long stems of the sea-plant Chorda 
filum. 1868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer xxiii. (1870) 150 
That auld luckie-minnie o' his. 

7 . Comb., as lucky -starred adj. ; luoky-proach 
Sc . <= Fathek-lasheb. 

*836 Yarrell Brit, Fishes 1 . 63 Father-Lasher, Long-Spined 
Coitus. Lucky Proach. Scotland. 1876 Patmore The Rosy 
Bosom'd Hours 3 He lock’d us in, ah, lucky-starr’d. 

Luxky-bag. [f. prec. adj. Cf. luck in a bag, 

Lu0K.tf.3b.] 

L A bag, at fairs and bazaars, in which, on pay- 
ment of a small sum, one dips one’s hand and draws 
an article of greater or less value. Often fig. 

1825 R. T, in Hone Every-day Bk. II, 1309 Here is Re- 
becca Swain with her.. lucky-bag. 1887 W. E. Norris 
Major Sf Minor xxxiv, Who knows what is in the lucky- 
bag. 190a Biackw, Ma^. Feb. 290/2 A regular lucky-bag 
of fighting men. 

2 . U. S. 1 A receptacle on a man-of-war for all 
clothes and other articles of private property care- 
lessly left by their owners ’ ( Cent. Diet!) . 

1884 S. B. Luce Seamanship 310 (Cent.) Have the master- 
at-arms with you in this inspection, to gather up all articles 
of private property and put them in the lucky bag. 

Lucombe, Income, obs, forms of Lucaene. 

+ Lircrate, V. Obs.—° [f. L. lucrat-, ppl. stem 
of luerdri to gain, f. lucrum gain.} trans. To 
gain, win. 1623 in Cockeram. 

+ Lncra tlon. Obs. [ad. late L. luerdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. luerdri to gain.] The action of gain- 
ing, an instance of this. 

1638 Phillips, Lucration , a gaining or winning. 1773 in 
Ash, tSxa Southey Ess. (1832) 1 . xxa The gain which can 
be extracted from him, the quantum of lucration of which 
he can be made the instrument. 

Lucrative (lh?krativ), a. Also 5 lticratijf, 
-tyi'(e, 6 -tyve. [ad. L. lucrativ-us, f. luerdri to 


X. Yielding gain or profit; gainful, profitable. 
Lucrative office', an office to which compensation 
is attached. 

14.. Wycli/'s Bible (1850) IV, 684b, Addit, Prol. Luke, 
Manyeclerkislernen lucratijf sciencis, togeterichessis. £1412 
Hoccleve Be Reg. Princ. 659 An office also hadde I lucratyf. 
*526 Pilgr. Perj. tW. de W. 1531! 237 b, To abstayne from 
..bodyly labours, & specyally from them that be lucratyue. 
*623 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 544 The Trade of Merchan- 
dJze, being the most Luoratiue, may beare Vsury at a good 
Rate. 1725 Broome Nates Pope's Odyss. xiv. 259 III. 35 o 
The more lucrative. . method of life by Agriculture, a 1763 
Shhnstone Ess. Wks. 1765 II. 146 Necessity may be the 
Mother of lucrative invention. *777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. 11778) 1 . 1. 29 At length, the Soldans of Egypt estab- 
lished a lucrative trade in that port. 1808 Scott Prose Wks. 
IV. Biographies II. (1870) 37 A lucrative contract warded off 
the blow for a tune. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 388 It 
became clear that the speculation would be lucrative. 1874 
Green Short Hist, vii, § 5, 387 A more lucrative traffic had 
already begun with the Coast of Guinea. 

b. Scots Law. Chiefly in Lucrative succession 
(after L. lucraliva acquisitio, Ulpian Dig, xliv. 
§ 4) ; the acceptance by an heir apparent, in the 
lifetime of his ancestor, of a free gift of any part 
of the estate to which he would have succeeded. 

To prevent this being done to the defrauding of creditors, 
the law provides that the ‘lucrative successor’ becomes 
liable for all the debts of the grantor contracted before the 
time of the grant 

.1681 Visct. Stair Inst it. rn. vii, (1693) 489 Lucrative 
Successors, how this passive Title is extended, and how 
Limited by our Practise . . Lucrative Dispositions of any 
part of the Heretage infer this passive Title. 1848 Wharton 
Jscuw Lex,, Lucrative Succession. 

+ 2 . Of persons, their actions and sentiments: 


Bent upon or directed towards making of gain; 
avaricious, covetous. Obs. 

1349 Latimer •jtk Semi, be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 53 He re- 
quyres no such diligence as the most part of our lucratiue 
lawyers do vse. 1603 Daniel Epist. to Sir T. Egerton xxiii, 
To binde the hands of lustice vp so hard, That lest she falling 
to prooue Lucratiue Might basely reach them out to take 
reward. 1630 Donne Semi. xiii. 131 Let not thy prayer be 
Lucrative nor Vindicative. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 
Wks. (1841) 52 May we not venture .. to pass the same 
sentence on the lucrative life, as we have already on the 
political. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 258 Attributed 
. . not to any lucrative view of unnecessarily swelling my 
book. 1792 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 32 (1794) I. 458 To 
enter upon .. a cure .. on which perhaps I should not wish 
to reside long, would show more of the lucrative mind than 
the pastoral care. 1797 S. James Narr. Voy. 58 To show 
what a man will do to compass his lucrative desires. 

Hence Inrcratively adv., Imperativeness. 

_ 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's Archit.t. 37 The Censors, in farm- 
ing out .. Estates, always began with the Lake Lucrinus, 
because of the Lucrativeness of its Name. 1848 Webster, 
Lucratively, profitably. 1871 Echo 4 Apr. 1/2 The device 
. . ingeniously and lucratively extricates authorities from a 
serious difficulty. 1899 Sir G. Douglas Hogg v. 96 His pen 
being abundantly and. lucratively occupied. 

t Lu* oratory, a. Obs. [f. L. lucrat- (see Lu- 
ceate v.) + -ory ^.] Relating to the getting of gain. 

1646 Gaule Cases Consc. 6 Witch-seekers .. whose Mora- 
tory skil and experience is not much improved above the 
outward senses. 

Lucre (lht’kai), sb. Forms: 5 lukir, Ittkre, 
6 luoar, Incur, (?) lycur, 6-7 luker, 7 lnkar, 
4- lucre, [ad. (either directly, or through F. 
lucre) L. lucrum, f. W Ary an root *lii-, leu-, lou-, 
whence Gr. diro-kavetv to enjoy, Goth, launs, 
OHG. Idn, mod.G. lohn wages, reward.] 

1 . Gain, profit, pecuniary advantage. Now only 
with unfavourable implication : Gain viewed as a 
low motive for action ; ‘ pelf*. Filthy lucre : (see 
Filthy 4 b) ; so f foul lucre, f Also pi. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 172 pei traueilen faste about 
here owene worldly honour and lucre. 1388 — Ezek. xxii. 
27 In suynge lucris gredili. £14x2 Hoccleve Be Reg, 
Princ . 1544 P us bothe oure panke & lucre gon a-weye. X477 
Rolls o/Parlt. VI. 187/2 They shuld have for lucre, favor- 
able Enquestes of comers to the said Feyres. 1503-4 yicif 
19 Hen. VII, c. 19 Preamble, For their owne spede and 
lucre they suffer their ledderto passe untruly coryed. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) U v, Theyr owne 
handes open for theyr owne propre lucres. 1340 Taverner 
Flores Aliquot Sentent. Avjb, Preferre dammage afore 
fowle lucre. 1376 Fleming. Panopl. Epist. 283 They sel 
the fruits of their lands with lucre. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, 1. v. § 11. 26 Men haue entered into a desire 
of Learning and Knowledge . . for lukar and profession. 
x6ix Bible i Sam. v iii. 3 His sonnes.. turned aside after 
lucre, and tooke bribes. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ix. 
49 Tne Phenicians, for lucres sake, sailed throughput the 
world. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg. 11. 717 From his lov’d 
Home no Lucre him can draw. 1734 Berkeley. Let. to 
T. Prior 2 Mar., Wks. 1871 IV. 213 A greater greediness for 
lucre than I hope I shall ever have. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 
1. lx. At lucre or renown let others aim. 1804 Wellington 
in Gurw. Deep. III. 23 Putting lucre out of the question, 
1 am of opinion that we shall gain more influence. 1834 
Lyttqn Pompeii il. ii, In the earlier times of Rome the 
priesthood was a profession, not of lucre but of honour. x86a 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. App. iii. 457 He wrote for lucre 
the party’s speech which he was to deliver in his own person. 
personified. 1606 Wily Beguiled 30 Thus Lucre, set in 
golden Cbaire of state, When learning’s bid Stand by, and 
Eeepes a loofe, 

+ 2. Const, of. a. Gain or profit derived from 
(something) (obs.). b, Acquisition of (something 
profitable) (obs. exc. arch.). 

The phr. lucre of gain, frequent in 17 th c., is echoed as 
an archaism by some writers of the 19th c. 

£1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 39 Foule vsure and lucre of 
vileynye. . 1390 Gower Con f. III. 380 IJppon the lucre of 
merchandie, Compassement and trieherie Of singuler profit 
to wynne. £1430 Lydg. Reas. 4- Sens. (E. E. f. S.) 1333 
For now vnnetnfe] ther ys noone That loueth but for lucre 
of gode. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 267 Such as . . sell 
their skill and labour for lucre of monie. 1632 B. Jonson 
Magn. Lady v. vi, Love to my Child, and lucre of the 
portion Provok’d me. . 011667 Cowley Agric. in Verses 4 
Ess. (1687) 99. The Utility [of Agriculture] (I mean plainly 
the Lucre of it) is not so great now in our Nation as arises 
from Merchandise. 1697 C’tess D’ Aunoy's Trav, (1706) 
198 These Men of War ought not to carry any Merchants 
Goods, but the Lucre of Gain tempts them. 1704 N. N. 
tr. Boccalinis Advts. fr. Parnass. I. 73 To write a Bar- 
barous Recipe, purely for the Lucre of a Guinea. 1720 
De Foe Capt. Singleton (1840) xviii. 309 A Malabar, for the 
lucre of a knife, conducted them to a Dutch town, 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 67 r 5 It is. .love, and not lucre of gain. 
1803 Southey Lett. (X856) 1 . 314 , 1 am going to make a book 
for the. lucre of gain, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I, 85 
Sometimes, too, the prolific are led, by the lucre of gain, 
to deck the childless with parental honours. Adopted books 
are as common as adopted children. 

Hence •[ Ltrcre v., to make gain. + Invcring 1 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1370 Levins Manip. 78/26 To Luker, Incrari, Ibid. 182/33 
To Lucre, lucrari. 1373 A.. Anderson Expos. Hymn Bene- 
dict 73 b, Such popish Masse priestes . . frame themselues 
to euery chaunge, thereby to satisfy their lucring lust. 1615 
IlRKVHv/Kn Strappado (1878) 105 Such lucring Mammonists 
the heauens displease. 

Lucrefie, variant of Lucbtfy v. Obs. 
Lticretian (l»«krrjian, -.pan), a. (sb.) [f. Lu- 
creli-us, the name of a Latin poet and Epicurean 


philosopher + -an.] Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or resembling Lucretius or his philosophy. 

1712 Blackmore Creation. 1x3 Say, did. you e’er reflect, 
Lucretian tribe? 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Na>. (1834) II. 652 
The Lucretian comfort is none to me. 1900 Speaker 1 Sept. 
602 The Lucretian philosophy. 1902 Q. Rev. Oct. 500 
(i Giordano Bruno in England), Part of his Lucretian poem, 
‘De Immenso mu-t have been written here. 

b. quasktf . (The adj. used absol.) A follower 
of Lucretius, an adherent of his philosophy. 

x88x S. Wainwright Sci. Sophisms i. (1S83J 31 It is the 
ideal Lucretian himself who is the speaker. 

t Lucrifa ction. Obs. rare— 1 , [as if ad. L. 
*lucrifaction-em, n.of action f. hicrifacere, f. lucrum 
gain, Lucre + facere to make ] The action or 
practice of making or getting gain. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) F 2 b, The Iewes do com- 
prise all titular rights vnder one of three : . acquisition, 
like Abrahams .. heredation like Isaacs.. lucrifaction, like 
Iacobs, whose wealth was the winning of his owne hand- 
hammers. 

t Lucrrferons, a. Obs. [f. L. hicr-um + 
-(L) FEROUS.j Bringing gain ; lucrative, profitab’e. 

1648 Petty Adv, Hartlib 23 Schollers . . would quickly 
help themselves by opening treasures with the Key of Lu- 
criferous Inventions. 1669 N ewton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. 
Men (1841) II. 294 Being the most .luciferous, and many 
times lucriferous experiments too in philosophy. 1707 
Sloane Jamaica I. 53 Those from Angola run away from 
their masters,. .which is no lucriferous experiment, for on 
hard usage they kill themselves. 

Hence + Lucri'fexousness, the quality of being 
lucriferous or profitable. 

1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 45 If we impar- 
tially consider the Lucriferousness . . of the properties of 
Things, and their Medical Virtues, we shall find, That [etc.]. 
*}• XiUCri'fic, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. lucrific- 
us, f. lucrum gain : see -PIC.] Producing gain. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1733 in Johnson. 

^ Lucri ficable, a. Obs. [ad. L. lucrificd-bilis : 
see next and -able.] = prec. 1623 in Cockeram. 

+ Lucri’ficate, V. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. L. lucri- 
Jicdt-, ppl. stem o f hurt fic are, f. lucriJic-uslMCBiwiG.'] 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Lucrificate, . . to gain, or get, to 
make after gain. 

+ Ltt crify, V, Obs. Also 6 lucrefie, lucrifie. 
[ad. L. lucrificare : see prec. and -ify.] a. trans. 
To gain, win. b. To make gain of or by; to turn 
to account. 

1363-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 323/1 By the which the 
Deuill is ouercome, and plenty of soules be lucrified and 
wonne to Christ. 1364-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (18S8) 
140 God hath geuen you a talent fullgodlie, you doe lucrefie 
the same and hide it not. a 1598 Rollock Comm. 2 Thess. 
iii. (1606) 144 Peter. .sayes, They lucrifie soules vnto Christs, 
by their lyves without any speach [1 Pet. iii. 1]. 

Xfncrine (M'krain). a, (With capital L.) [ad. L. 
Lttcrm-us.] The designation of a lake near Baiae 
in Campania, and of the oysters (highly esteemed 
by the Romans) which were procured from it. 

£11637 B. Jonson Praises Country Li/e 4g Not Lucrine 
Oysters I could then more prize. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 168/1 
The Lucrine Lake was filled up by an eruption. 

Lucrioxi.se, erroneous form of Lucrous Obs. 
t Lucripetous, a. Obs. [f. L. lucripet-a 
(f. lucr-um gain + pet-ire to seek) + -ous.] Eager 
for gain. 

1673 Plume Life Bp. Hacket (1865) 122 When he was 
made a Bishop no man was less lucripetous, he desired to 
hold nothing in commendant. 
t XiU'Crous, a. Obs. Also 6 luker ous, erron. 
lucrious. [ad. L. lucrdsus, f. htcrum Lucre : see 
-ous.] Pertaining to lucre ; gainful. Also, avari- 
cious, covetous. 

15. . Kalender o/Sheph. (? 1328) L viij b, O ye marchauntes 
.. Of lukerous wynnynge ye haue greate pleasure. 133* 
Becke Bible, Ded, to Edw. VI, Your graces Cbancelers, 
Iudges, Iustices & such as intermedle wyth the lucrous lawe. 
1370 Levins Manip. 226/2 Lucriouse, hicriasus. 1755 J. G. 
Cooper Tomb Shnks. 143 Free from the muck- worm miser’s 
lucrous rage. 1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 138 Vilpi Tico 
enables even the most avaricious to gratify their lucrous 
appetites. 

+ Lucta'tion. Obs. [ad. L. luctatidn-em, n. 
of action f. luctctri to struggle.] Struggling, 
wrestling ; an instance of this. 

i6sx Howell Venice 207 She [Venice] having clos’d in 
actuall luc[t]ation with that great Eastern Giant. x66o tr. 
Aviyrald-us' Treat, cone. Relig. i. vii. 121 The luctation and 
combate of reason against the corporeal appetites. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India- P. 255 At Noonday we overcame 
an high mountain after a troublesome Luctation. 

b. Iransf. Agitation due to chemical reaction. 
Also, a struggling for breath. 

1678 Grew Luctation 6 Sometimes the Luctation begins 
presently upon mixture. 1693 J. Clayton Acc. Virginia. 
in Misc. Cur.t, 1708) III. 351 The Swelling and Luctation 
at his Breast, was as if he would burst 1693 Moulen in 
Phil, Trans. XVII. 623, I pour’d good Spirit of Salt on 
a parcel of this Sand, but could observe no Luctation thereby 
produc’d. 

+ Lucti-ferous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. luc- 
ttfer (f. luct-tis sorrow + -i-fer bearing) + -OUS.] 
Bringing sorrow, mournful, gloomy. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. *773 in Ash. 1824 Miss Fer- 
rier Inher. liii, An equipage and attendants of— of— of the 
most lucriferous description. 

Hence XiUotl'fexousuesB. *731 in Bailey vol. IL 


N 


LUCTIPIC. 


t Lucti'fic, a. Obs, [ad. L. luctificus, f. lurt-us 
grief: see -mo.] Causing sorrow or mourning. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1775 in Ash. 

+ Luotlficable, a. Obs . [ad. L. luciificabilis , 
f, *luctificare , f. luctificus LocTimo.] That is sor- 
rowful (Bailey 1721). 

+ Luctisonant, a. Obs. rare — [f. L. lucti- 
son-us (.see next + -ant : cf. Sonant a.} Mournful- 
sounding. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
fluctisonous, a. Obs. rare — °. [f. L, Incti- 
son-us \ f. luct-us grief + son- root of sonus sound) 
+ -OUS.] = prec. 1721 in Bailey. 

t Eu ctual, a. Obs. [f. L. luctu-s mourning 
+ -AL.J Mournful, sorrowful. 

1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist . Eng. (16261 17 [He3 found 
meanes to mnintaine publique manners, without that luctuall 
remedy of bloud. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 11. 41 The turbulent 
and luctuall times, which were towards the end.. of his.. 
Raigne. 1653 H. Vaughan Si lex Scint. n. Rainbow (1858) 
173 Thy light as luctual and stained with woes I’ll judge, 
t Invctnate, V. Obs. rare~\ [f. as pree. + 
-ate 3 .] Irans. To render mournful or gloomy. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund II. 320 Sumptuous 
tombs.. irradiated with lights and luctuated with baize. 

1 Lu ctuoas, a. Obs. rare— [ad. L. luc- 
tuosus, f. luctu-s mourning : see -ons.] Mournful. 

£ 2t Bailey, Luctuous , sorrowful, full of sorrow. 

ucubrate (BS'kiwbr^t), v. [f. L. lucubrat-, 
ppl. stem of lucubrare , f. luc lux light.] 

1. intr. Literally, To work by artificial light. 
In mod. use, to produce * lucubrations discourse 
learnedly in writing. 

1623 in Cociceram. 1733 in Johnson. 1804 Europ. Mag. 
XLV. 18, I have often lucubrated for your Magazine. 1817 
Byron Beppo xlvii, I like to speak and lucubrate my fill. 
1824 Arnold in Life (ed. 5) 75, I could lucubrate largely de 
Omni scibili, but paper happily runs short. 1832 Fraser's 
Mag. V. 755 In spite of this neglect Gioja and others have 
within the last four years flourished and lucubrated in Italy. 
1900 Speaker 29 Dec. 347/1 This is not Mr. Alfred Austin, 
lucubrating in the columns of the Times. 

2 . trans. To produce (literary compositions) by 
laborious Study. (In recent Diets.) 

Hence f Ltrcubrated ppl. a ., (a) consumed in 
lucubration ; ( b ) studied or done by artificial light 
(Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

1643 Quarles Sol. Recant. 1. 8 We.. Spare neither sweat 
nor lucubrated Oyle. 

Lucubration (brikiz/brji-jm). [ad. L. lucu- 
bration-em, n. of action f. lucubrare to Lucubrate.] 
I. The action or occupation of lucubrating ; noc- 
turnal study or meditation ; study in general ; an 
instance of this. 


1595 Bell Sura. Popery Ep. Ded., Who haue spared no 
labour, no watchinges, no lucubrations, to atchieue exact 
knowledge in the holie scriptures. 1649 Evelyn Liberty 
<$■ Servitude iv. Misc. Writ. (1805) 25 The very lamp of earth 
wherewithall he used to illuminate his lucubrations, was sold 
for three thousand drachmas. <2x638 Cleveland Whs. 
(1687) 63 Life is, since he is gone, But a Nocturnal Lucu- 
bration. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 140 f 1 That state of 
Mind which is proper for Lucubration. 1776 Gibbon Dec!. 
Sf F. iii. I. 79 The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was 
..the well-earned harvest of., many a midnight lucubra- 
tion. 18x7 Coleridge Lay Serm. 403 If Plato himself were 
to return and renew his sublime lucubrations. 1847 tr, 
Peucktersleben's Psychical Med. 296 Immoderate lucubra- 
tion with overstrained mental exertion. 1875 Cusin tr. 
F. Godet's Luke II. 40 The light which the Rabbins had 
not found, or had lost, in their theological lucubrations. 

2 . quasi-awn Usually pi. The product of noc- 
turnal study and meditation ; hence, a literary work 
showing signs of careful elaboration. Now some- 
what derisive or playful, suggesting the notion of 
something pedantic or over-elaborate. 

x6xx Coryat Crudities 432 His learned lucubrations and 


most solid workes ofDiuinity. 1622 Wotton in Reliq. 
(1672) 248 Which unfinished lucubration (for so I may justly 
call it, having been for the most part born in the night;. 
1693 N. Mather Prep, to Owen's Holy Spirit 4 There are 
some other Lucubrations of his on Subjects nearly allied 
unto these. 1709 Steele & Swift Tatler No. 70 p 2 Having 
read your Lucubrations of the xoth Instant. 1743 Fielding 
True Patriot Wks. 1775 IX. 283 The encouragement with 
which these lucubrations are read, may seem, .more difficult 
to be accounted for. 1791 Boswell Johnson 20 Mar. an. 
1730, Unconnected fragments of his lucubrations were pur- 
posely jumbled together. C1800 K. White Rem. (1837) 385 
A future number of my lucubrations. 1828 J. Bali.antyne 
Exam. Hum. Mind 26, I have divided my Lucubrations 
into Four Parts. 186a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vin. v. (1872) 
III. 36 We search in vain through tons of dusty lucubra- 
tion. 1876 A. Laing Lmdores Abb. xiii. 127 [She] endea- 
voured to turn his pious lucubrations into French Verse. 

t Lucubratist, Obs. [f. L. lucubrat- (see 
Lucubrate ?v.) + -ist.] =Luoobrator. 

1739 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 429/1 It would be more conso- 
nant to the epithet our modern lucubratists assume. 

Lucubrat or (liM-kiwbrditai). [agent-n, f. lu- 
cubrare to Lucubrate.] a. A nocturnal student, 
b. One who produces lucubrations. 

*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. cxxiii, (1783) IV. 137, I 
remained in his lucubratory, which, in point of exterior, 
surpassed everything but the lucubrator. 1828 Mrq. Nor- 
manby Engl, in France II. 240 The most idle and unpro- 
fessional of lucubrators. 1833 Lytton Eng. <5- Engl. iv. ii. 
II- SS This quality , .is entirely new in an essayist. I know 
of no other lucubrator who possesses it. 


t Lucubratory, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
lucubralorius, f. lucubrare.~\ a. adj. Pertaining to 
lucubration ; meditative, b. sb. {Jocular .) A 
* thinking-shop a place of midnight study. 

X656 Blount Glossogr., Lucubratory , of or belonging to 
studying or working by candle-light. 1711 Pope Let. 21 Dec. 
(1735; I. 122 You must have a sober dish of coffee and a 
solitary candle at your side to write an Epistle lucubratory 
to your friend. 1775 [see Lucubrator]. 

Lucule (H«ki«l). A sir. Also in Lat. form 
pi. lucuise, incorrectly lucali. [a. F. lucule , ad. 
mod.L. liicula, dim. of lux light.] (See quot. 1869.) 

1864 Webster, Lucule, a luminous spot on the sun. X867- 
77 G. F. Chambers A stron. 1. i. 32 The term luculi has been 
applied to the constituent specks [on the Sun’s surface]. 
1869 Phiphon tr. Guiilemm’s Sun (1870; 216 Hence those 
lines of light and shade, luminous and obscure ridges [on 
the Sun’s disc], which have been called luculae. 

+ Luxuleiice. Obs. rare— 0 , [ad. L. lucu- 
lentia, f. luculentus Luculent.] a. Trimness, 
fineness, beauty (1727 in Bailey vol. II). b. 
Clearness, certainty (1775 in Ash). 

+ Lu-culency. Obs. [as prec.] Brightness, 
beauty. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1G96 in Phillips. 

Luculent (lkrkiwlent), a. [ad. L. luculenlus , 
f. luc-, lux light-] 

1 . Full of light ; bright, clear, shining. Now rare, 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. x. 191 Trie out the grape vnhurt, 

neither to ripe Neither to sowre, as gemmys luculent. 1645 
EyELYN Mem. (1857) 1. 188 It emitted a luculent flame as 
bright and large as a small wax candle. 1637 Tomlinson 
RenoiPs Disp. 631 Vipers . . must he cocted on a luculent, 
hut not a violent fire. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 710 Lucu- 
lent along The purer rivers flow. 1892 C. E. Norton 
Dante's Par. xxii. 143 The most luculent of those pearls. 

2 . f a. Of oratory, compositions in general : 
Brilliant, admirable; hence of a writer or orator 
{obs.). b. Of evidence, arguments : Clear, con- 
vincing. Of explanations : Lucid, luminous. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII (1809) 450 The lcyng. . gaue 
good eare to his luculent & eloquent oracion. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. xl. § 2 The most luculent testimonies that 
Christian Religion hath. 1603 Eng. Mourn. Gantt, in Harl. 
Misc. (Mnlh.) II. 486 She was still confident in her Saviour, 
..as appeared by many luculent examples. t6o6 Dekker 
Newes fr. Hell Wks. (Grosart) II. 103 Luculent Poet, 
Elegant Orator. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. Title, 
Three Sermons .. upon that luculent Prophecie of Peace, 
and Union, Esay chap. xx. v. 6. 7. and 8. 1673 Sir E. 

Sherburne Maui l his Pref. 10 Having illustrated so Ob- 
scure a Subject in such Luculent Verse. 1693 J. H. in 
Dryden’s Juvenal x. Notes 19 Mr. John Dryden Junior's 
method therein is more Luculent than the Dauphin’s 
famous Tutors. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 111. 111. (1852) 
332 A most luculent and practical exposition, a 1734 North 
Lives (1826) II. 217 The redundance, .may be indulged as 
a worthy remembrance of a most luculent example. 1824 
Blackw. Mag. XVI. 6, 1 now desire Mr. James Ballantyne 
. .to set up in brevier the following luculent observations. 
1851 ‘Nimrod’ The Road 61 A luculent chapter on the 
astonishing convenience of our public conveyances. 1838 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. via. v. II. 356 These glimpses of the 
Crown-Prince, .are not very luculent to the reader. 1883-6 
F. D. Allen in Papers Amer. School at Athens (1888; IV. 
39 A luculent case is in n. 38. 

3 . Of persons : Brilliant ; illustrious. Obs. 

1399 B. Jonson Ev. ManoutofHum. n. iii, Most debonaire, 
and Luculent Ladie. c 1600 Titnon a. iv (1842) 31 By what 
faulte or fate of mine (luculent not lutulent Serjeants) shall 
I say it is come to passe, c 1620 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Wks. 
(1630) iii. 117/2 Saint George comes : and seeing so bright 
and luculent a Goddesse. .demanded entertainement. 

Luculently (b« kitflentli), adv. [f. Luculent 
+ -LY 2 .] In a luculent manner ; clearly. 


1613 in R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3). 1641 T. Jackson 
’ rue Evaux. T. iii. 177 So luculently foretold by this our 


True Evang. T. lit. 177 So luculently foretold by this our 
Prophet Esaias. a 1734 North Exam. i. ii. § 131 (1740) 
102 A Declaration.. which most luculently solves all. 1864 
Max Muller Set. Dang, (1880) II. xi. 570 Nowhere has 
the transition of physical mythology into epic poetry, .been 
so luculently shown as here. 186a Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VI. xiix. 120 It deserved to be explained more lucu- 
lently. 

Lucullian, -ean (I'wkzHian, IkTkzfiran), a. 
[Two forms : ( 1) ad. Lucullianus, f. Lucull-us (see 
-ian) ; (2) f. L. Luculle-us + -an.] Pertaining to 
or characteristic of L. Licinius Lncullus, a Roman 
famous for his wealth and the profuse luxury of 
his banquets. + Lucidlean marble (tr. L. marmor 
Luculleum) : some kind of black marble ; by 
mineralogists of the 18th c. identified with the 
mineral now called lucullite or anthracoxenite. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 572 Consull L. Lucullus.. gaue 
the name to Lucullean marble, .he brought it first to. Rome, 
and had a speciall fancy thereto, notwithstanding it were 
black. 1842 W, Smith Diet. Gr. % Ram. Antiq. s, v. House , 
Roman 494 Columns ofblack marble, called Lucullean, thirty- 
eight feet high. 1892 K. Gould tr. Conversat. DSllinger 
i. 8 The display, the Lucullian feast, and the introduction 
of the bride are merely intended to present forcibly to one’s 
mind what the priest is called on to renounce. 1897 Daily 
Neivs 21 Oct. 7/7 To draw company to the house to enter- 
tain her he gave Lucullian banquets. 

Lucullite (l'Mkudait). Min. [f. Lucull-us 
(see prec.) + -ITE. Named by J. F. John, 1814, a ter 
the former designation ‘ marmor Luculleum '.] = 
Anthracoxenite (A. H. Chester 18 ,6). 


LUDDITE. 


Mineral. 49 Lucullite . . is divided into three kinds, viz. 
Compact, Prismatic, and Foliated. 

|| Lucuma (lhrkizlma). Also 8 lucoma, 9 
lueama. [Peruvian.] A genus of American trees 
(N. O, Sapotaceee) bearing sweet fruit. 

1743 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 91 The natural Fruit 
of Peru are Guavas, Lucomas, Holos and Walinuts. 1748 
Earthquake Peru iii. 2x0 The Lucumas . . are there very 
plentiful. 1848 in Webster (citing Gardner); 1866 in 
Treas. Bot . ; and in mod. Diets, 

II IiUCUBlO (lhrkizzir.tf) . Also in anglicized form 
lucumon. [L. lucumo, hicumon -, an Etruscan 
title.] One of the Etruscan nobles, who united 
in themselves the character and functions of priest 
and prince. 

1837 Landor Pen/am. iii. Wks. 1853 II. 331/1 Thu lucu- 
mons of Etruria. 184a Macaulay Horatius xxiii, Now 


1819 Brande Man. Chem. 517 The black variety [of lime- 
stone] known under the name of Lucullite. 1821 R. J ameson 


might the burghers know, By port and vest.. Each warlike 
Lucumo. 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 113 She.. spoke of 
those That lay at wine with Lar and Lucumo. 

IsllCUmony (lkrkizzmom). Horn. Mist. Also 9 
erron. lucomony. [ad. F. luctimonie, f. L. lucumo : 
see prec.] A name given by modern writers to each 
of the twelve states of the Etruscan federation. 

1763 Swinton in Phil. Trans. LIV. 104 Fmsulae . .with 
its district . . formed one of the twelve lucumonies, or free 
states. 1882 Ouida Maremtna I. 36 Etruscan lucomonies. 
had had their fortresses and their tombs away yonder. 
Lucur, obs. form of Lucre. 

Lucy (lw - si). Her. [ad. L. litcius.] = Luce I. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry ly. viii. (t66o) 299 Azure, three 
Dolphins. .between two paire of Lucyes Saltier. 1780 in 
Edmondson Heraldry II. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. A Pop. 
xv. (ed. 3) 181 Gu., three lucies haurient in fesse arg. " 

t Lud L Sc. Obs. [Cf. Norw. ludden thick, 
broad ; and see Luddock.] In pi. , the buttocks. 

a 1568 Bannatytte MS. (Hunter. Club) 764 On thair luddis 
Thay get grit skuddis In nakit bed. 

Lud 2 (>d). Minced form of Lord sb. fa. As 
an exclamation or in trivial phrases, = Lobd sb. 6 b, c 
{obs.). b. In comic representations of the affected 
or hurried pronunciation used by lawyers address- 
ing a judge in court, and by clerks in the House 
of Lords: see Lobd sb. 15 b. 

1723 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife iv. iii. [and vers.], That Fellow 
wou’d have ravish’d me. stud Watch. Ravish ! Ravish l 
O lud 1 O lud 1 O lud ! Ravish her ! vjp] G. S. Carey 
Hills of Hybla 33 To make me soldier ’gainst my will, and 
go the lud knows where. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq, n. 
Wks. (Globe) 657/2 0 lud ! he has almost cracked my head. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. m. i, Lud 1 Sir Peter, I hope 
you haven't been quarrelling with Maria ? 1818 Scott Rob 
Roy v, 1 Read whom, ma’am ? — 1 do not even remember the 
au thor’s name ‘ O lud ! on what a strand are you wrecked !’ 
replied the young lady. 1821 Clare Viii. M insir. I. 36 But 
soldiers, they’re the boys to make a rout,. .Lud, clowns are 
almost mad where’er they come. 1830 [see Lord sb. 13 b]. 
1898 Besant Orange Girl 11. xii, ‘ My Lud ’, said Mr. Caier- 
ham, * my case is completed '. 

Lud, var. Lede Obs. ; obs. f. Lide, Loud. 
LudTby, variant of I.oteby Obs. 
f Ludden. Obs. [Variant of Leden.] A re- 
frain ; the burden (of a song or complaint). 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antickr. 1. ii. 6x The first sort of 
them singe the old ludden. 2634 Whitlock Zootomia 121 
The Patient wanteth but Pen and Ink, and he will prescribe 
his Physick, which at last must be some Cordiall or 
Strengthning (the Ludden of Them all). 

Luddism (lzrdiz’m). [f. Lud or Ludd (see 
next) + -ISM.] The practices of the Luddites. 

x8i2 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 113 Several persons have been 
apprehended [at Huddersfield] on various charges of Ludd- 
ism. 18x7 Ann. Reg. 79 That atrocious system of com- 
bination, outrage, and hired assassination, which has pre- 
vailed in some of the midland counties, under the name of 
Luddism. 1893 A thenxum 5 Aug. 189/1 Her family on 
both sides had lived in the thick of Luddism. 

Luddite (lwdait), sb. ( a .) [f. the proper name 
Lud or Ludd + -ite. 

According to Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmoutk (7847) III. 
80, Ned Lud was a person of weak intellect who lived in a 
Leicestershire village about 1779, and who in a fit of insane 
rage rushed into a 1 stockinger’s ’ house, and destroyed two 
frames so completely that the saying * Lud must have been 
here ’ came to be used throughout the hosiery districts when 
a stocking-frame had undergone extraordinary damage. 
The story lacks confirmation. It appears that in 1811-13 
the nickname 1 Captain Ludd ’ or ‘ King Lud ’ was com- 
monly given to the ringleaders of the Luddites.] 

A member of an organized band of English 
mechanics and their friends, who (i8xr-i6) set 
themselves to destroy manufacturing machinery in 
the midlands and north of England. 

x8xx Hist. Eitr. in Ann. Reg. 93/2 The rioters assumed 
the name of Luddites and acted under the authority of an 
imaginary Captain Ludd. x8xa Examiner 4 May 277/1 
The Luddites at Nottingham . . have relinquished their 
system of frame-breaking. The person known by the name 
of King Ludd is taken . . His name is Walker; he was a 
collier. 18x6 Byron To Moore 24 Dec., Are you not near 
the Luddites? And down with all kings but King Ludd? 
*888 F. Peel Risings of Luddites 32 The names they 
assumed were ‘Ludds’, ‘ Ludders and ‘Luddites’. 1897 
S. & B. Webb Industrial Democracy (1902) 220 note, We 
need only remind the reader ... of such angry insurrections 
as those of the Luddites in x8rx. 

b. attrib, or adj. Pertaining to the Luddites. 
x8x* Gentl. Mag. LXXXII.r. 285/x The Luddite system. 
1814 Ibid. LXXXIV. 11. 387/2 The Luddite ring-leader . . 
dropped dead. 1874 Green Short Hist, x. § 4. 806 The 
Luddite, or machine-breaking, riots. 
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Hence Xu'daitism— L uddism. ' ' ' 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1 1 , 426 A bill . . for the suppression of ] 
Imdditism in Nottinghamshire.' 

+ Lirddock. Obs. [?f. Lud 1 + -oce. (But it 
is possible that the lud may be really a shortened 
form.)] The loin, or the buttock. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 43 Take befe and skiice' hit 
fayre and thynne, Of )>o luddock with owte or ellis with in. 
C1460 Tovmetey Myst. xxx. 3x4 His luddokkys thai lowke 
like walk-mylne clo igys. c 1490 Promp. Faro. 296/1 Leend, 
lym of a beeste {MS. 1C., Pynson or ltiddok), lumbns. 

fliude 1 . Obs. Also 3 loude. [ME. Hide. 
repr. OE. hlyd str. fem. (\—*hliidjd), cogn. w. hhtd 
Loud a. (The form loude in ■ the second text of 
Layamon is prob. due to a misinterpretation of the 
spelling hide in the first text.)] Noise, clamour. 

clang Lay. 2591 pa hunten wenderi asfter mid muchelen 
heora lude [c 1275 loude]. a 1275 Pros’. Aiifred 687 iii 
O. E. Misc . 138 He wole maken fule luden, He wole grennen, 
cocken and cliiden. [But this may belong to Luden ] 
j- Lade 3 . Obs. [ad. L. hid- us play.] A game. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. [1737) 230 Ludes omniform are 
there invented. 

Lude, var. Lede Obs . ; obs. f. Lide, Loud, 
Lude, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Lo ve v.l 
t Ludent. Obs. nonce wd. [ad. L. Indent -em, 
pres. pple. of ludere to play ] A player, 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 133 , 1 helpe to make 
a ludent, And nare a student, 

f Ludgate. Obs. The name (from its situation 
near the City -gate so called) of an ancient debtors’ 
prison in London ; pkr. + to take Ludgate (see quot, 
1585). Hence f Ludg-atiam (-tliian, -tiom), a 
debtor, bankrupt. 

1585 Higgins N omenelator yes, Argentariamdissoluere. . 
To play the bankerupt: to take Ludgate. 1600 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out 0/ Hum. 1. i, Alwaies beware you commerce 
not with Bankroutes, or poore needie Ludgathians. 1606 
Dkk her Sev, Sins 1. (Arb.) xx The Master, the Keepers, 
and all the Prisoners of Ludgate. Ibid. 12 It was a bird 
pickt out of purpose (amongst the Ludgathians) that had 
the basest and lowest voice, and was able in a Terme time, 
for a throat, to giue any, prisoner great ods for ye box at 
the grate. 1607 [E, Sham-ham] Cupids Whirligig m. i. E3, 

I am none of these Ludgations that beg for fourescore and 
ten poore men : my suite is only for my selfe. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew , Lud' s-buhuark, Ludgate Prison. 

Budge, -eing, etc., obs. Sc. ff. Lodge, Lodging. 
t Lu dlble, a. Obs.— a [ad. med.L. ludibilis, 
f. L. ludere to play,] Playful. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ludible,.. apt to play, sportive, 
Ludibrious (l'wdi’brias), a [ad. late L. ludi- 
briSs-us , f. ludibriuni sport, jest, f. ludere to play.] 
+ 1 . Apt to be a subject of jest or mockery, Obs. 
1563-87 Foxe A. ff M. (1596) 85/1 The youth in skuls 
flocke and run togither, and craue that they may haue Agnes 
their ludibrious preie. 1597 Beard Theatre Gods Judgem. 
(1612) 41 Baiazet the Turke, to what a miserable and 
ludibrious end came hee. 1650 Sir W. Mure Cry of Blood 
266 Ludibrious Clay Dare craule on borrowed legges, and 
Heaven defy. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 493 
Ludibrious acts, and mere follies ! 

2 . Full ■ of scorn; inclined to scoff; scornful, 
mocking. Also transf. Now rare. 

1641 J. Shute Sarah <$• Hagtir (1649) 62 Samson more 

f mtiently .endtireth the boring out of his eyes; than the 
udibrious scoffs of the Philistines. 1780 J. Howie in Shields 
Faith/. Contend. Pref. 21 This lukewarm and ludibrious 
generation. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. ix. 647 He.. Leaves 
to ludibrious winds the priceless page, 
t Ludibry. Obs. [ad. L. ludibrium see prec.] 
Derision, contempt; concr. an object of derision. 

1637 Bastwick Litany ti. 5 Brought vpon euery stage, and 
into the pulpit, as fittest for ludibry by the Players, Preists, 
and Prelats. 1722 Wodrow Hist. Ch. Scott. (1833I III. 225 
This step of Mr. Cargill's hath been matter of much reproach 
and ludibry to the enemies of the Church of Scotland. 1723 
MAVard Contend, for Faith 346 1 Jam.) By Popish artifice, . . 
the most renowned court in the world is made the ludibrie 
and laughing-stock of the earth, 
t Inrdibtmd, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. liidibund- 
us, f. ludere to play.] Playful. lienee f Lu-di- 
toundness. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq . 316 That ludibundness in 
Nature tn her Gamaieu’s and such like sportful and 
ludicrous productions. x668 — Div. Dial, m, xvi. (1713) 
2x4 Though the Pliancy of Cuphophron may seem more 
than ordinary ludibund and lightsomely sportful 1727 
Bailey vqL II, Ludibund, full of play. 

+ Lu-dicral, a. Obs. rare- 0 . [£. L. ludicr-us 
Ludicrous +■ -al.] Ludicrous. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Lndicral, pertaining to play or 
.mirth, mocking, light, childish. Greg. 1727 Boyer Diet. 
Roy., Ludicral j or Ludicrous. 

t Lu-dicrism. Obs. [f, L, ludicr-us Ludicrous 
- f-iSM.] Burlesque. 

1830 R, Brown Mem. Curl. Mab. in Btacliv, Mag, { 1831) 
XXX. 979/2 [ This lay of the laureate Was forthwith] duly 
turned into ludieram by a burlesque song, 
ludicro- (l 1 *? cHkr<?), used as combining form 
of L. lUdicrus Ludicrous, in the sense ‘ludicrous 
and , . as ludicropathetic , - serious , -splenetic. 

* 75 * J. Brown Shaftesb, Charac. 242 The ambiguous ex- 
pression, and the ludicro-serious of the gentle essayist, 
perfectly secure him from the rough handling of the logical 
disputer. 1813 Coleridge Lett. (1895) II. 607 A ludtcro- 
splenetic copy of verses. 1828 Westm. Rev. IX. 432 The 
ludicro-pathetic effect resulting from ...levity and feeling 
in the character of the lower Irish. 


Xflldlcrosity (lkrdikrp-siti). rare. [f. Lu- 
dicrous: see -osity.] Ludicrousness. 1 

a 1856 H. Miller Cruise Betsey (1858) 399 Unintentional 
ludicrosities. 1856 J. Brown Let. in Life Cairns xv. (1895) 
422 There is. a sort of sublime ludicrosity about it. 

ludicrous (I'w'dikros), a. [f. L. ludicr-us 
(app. evolved from the neut. sb. ludicntm sportive 
performance, stage-play, f. ludere to play) + -ous.] 
f 1 . Pertaining to play or sport; sportive; in- 
tended in jest, jocular, derisive. Obs. 

1619 Gataker Lots iii. 34 Easty onely nrnketh foure sorts; 
diuine. . ; diabolicall. . ; political). . ; ludicrous, for sport and 
pastime. 1653 Ashwell Rides Apost. 25 Both in ludicrous 
toyes, as in Childrens sports, and in weightier matters. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xiii. 44 But he rewarding my 
blind devotion with a ludicrous blessing and loud laughter, 

I presently found my errour. 1668-83 Owen Expos. Heb. 
(1790) IV. 281 It is not a ludicrous contest that we are called 
to, hut it is for our lives and souls. 1709 J. Johnson 
Clergym. Fade' M. 11. 174 [tr. Canons of Carthage Ixvij 
If any one desire to forsake any Ludicrous Exercise [/. e. 
any theatrical or gladiatorial employment], and become a 
Christian. 1779-81 Johnson L.P., Pope, The ‘ Rapeof the 
Lock ’ . . is universally allowed to be the most attractive of 
all ludicrous compositions. 

f 2 . Given to jesting ; trifling, frivolous; also, in 
favourable sense, witty , humorous, Obs. 

1687 H. More Contn. Remark. Star. (1689) 428 But to 
entangle things thus is an usual feat of these ludicrous 
Spirits. 171X Addison Sped. No. 191 1* 1 Some ludicrous 
Schoolmen have put the Case, that if an Ass were placed 
between two Bundles of Hay [etc.]. 1736 Butler Anal. it, 
vi, Men may indulge a ludicrous _turn so far as to lose all 
sense of conduct and prudence in worldly affairs. 1778 
Bp. Lowth Transl. Isa. (ed. 12) Notes 332 A heathen 
author, in the ludicrous way, has . . given idolatry one of 
the severest strokes it ever received.. 1792 Cowper Let. to 
T. Park 27 Apr., The man is as formidable for his ludicrous 
talent, as he has made himself contemptible by his use of it. 
1827 Burton's Anat. Mel. (ed. 131 Advt. 7 The ludicrous 
Sterne has interwoven many parts of it [Burton’s ‘Anatomy 'j 
into his own popular performance. 

3 . Suited to occasion derisive laughter; ridiculous, 
laughably absurd. (The only current sense.) 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 11. iii, The ludicrous mixture 
of groups, kept her attention unwearied. 1813 Shelley 
Q. Mab vi. 64 How ludicrous the priest’s dogmatic roar ! 1834 
Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1887) 321 The Duke was in a state of 
ludicrous distress. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 380 
Plato delights to exhibit them [Sophists] in a ludicrous 
point of view. 1898 F. T. Bvli.es Cruise Cachalot xxiii. 
(1900) 298 This subdivision was often carried to ludicrous 
lengths. 190 x N. MuNRo in Blackw. Mag. May 659/2 
Count Victor stood before him a ludicrous figure. 

4 . absol. (in senses 2 and 3), 

1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne i. 7 The ludicrous, by its 
nature, tends to exaggeration. 1858 O. W. Holmes A ut. 
Breakf.-t, iv, 36 Tiie ludicrous has its place in the universe. 
1884 Yates Recoil. I. 67 A bright charming fellow,., with 
a real appreciation of the ludicrous. 

Iiudicrously (l l « -dikrasli) , adz’, [f. Ludicrous 
+ -LY 2 .] In a ludicrous manner; + sportively, 
jestingly, humorously ( obs.)\ ridiculously, absurdly. 

a 1678 Marvell in Life Wks. 1776 III. 462 You do not 
mean to treat me ludicrously by these munificent offers. 
1742 H. Walpole Lett.H. Mann ( 1834) 1 . xli. 166 It was 
of a piece with her saying ‘ that Swift would have written 
better if he had never written ludicrously ’. 1758 BlackStone 
Comm. (1765) I. Introd. i. 14 They will give me leave, 
however, to suggest, and that not ludicrously, that it might 
frequently be of use [etc.]. 1779-81 Johnson A. P., Pope, 

Circumstances were sometimes added, which . . produced 
what PerrauU ludicrously, called .‘comparisons with a long 
tail ’. 1844 Emerson Lect., A 'em Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) 

1 . 262 As soon as he leaves the University, as it is ludicrously 
styled, he shuts those books for the last time. 1899 E. 
Gripfith-Jones Ascent thro. Christ L 3 This calculation 
was ludicrously inadequate. 

Xudicronsness(lh 7 -dikrasnes\ [f. L udicrous 
+ -ness.] The state or quality of being ludicrous. 
1664 Ii. More Aniid. Idolatry's. Theol. Wks. (17081 773 
The Ludicrousness and Fugitiveness of our wanton Reason 
might otherwise find out many Starting-holes [eta]. 1783 
Boswell Tour Hebrides 160 The ludicrousness, absurdity, 
and extraordinary contrast between what the fellow fancied, 
and the reality, was truly comick. a x8oo J. Warton 
Dryden's llias, D.'s Poet. Whs. (xBxit IV. 530 Homer 
sometimes introduced his gods and goddesses m scenes of 
ludicrousness. 1865 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive iii. (1866) 
162 There is a ghastly ludicrousness in this. 

+ XiUdificaMe, a, Obs. rare ~*°. [ad. L. ludi- 
ficabil-is, f. ludifiedre (see Ludify &.).] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram u, Deceiuing, Ludificahle. 1721 Bailey, 
Ludificable, , . that maketh Sport ana Pastime, 
t IiDLclificate, v. Obs. rare~ a . [f. L. ludijiedt-, 
ppl. stem of ludifiedre % see Ludify v,] (See 
quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Ludificate, to deceiue, to beguile. 1775 
Ash, Ludificati f,..to mock, to deceive, to frustrate. 
Iitidification (hwdifik/f-Jsn). Now««. [ad. 
L. ludification em, f. ludifiedre : see Ludify vl\ 
A deception or mocking. 

1623 Cockeram, Ludif cation, a beguiling. 1635HEYW00D 
Hierarch, ix. Comm. 612 More gentle and of less Malice 
were those ludifications and deceptions of Zedechias the 
Jew._ 1674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 181 All [are] like 
/Ethiopians white in the Teeth, only full of ludification and 
injurious dealing. _ 61x683 Sidney Disc. Govt, iii, § 18 (1704) 

§ 08 Such ludifications of the most sacred things. 1838 G, S. 

’aber Inquiry 198 In order to see whether this ludification 
be not properly of demons and not of men. 

+ IiUdlficatory, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. 
ludificdiori-us deceptive :, see -oky 2 .] Deceptive, 
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a 1677 Barrow Serrn. (1686) III. 450 Tn the Sacraments 
, .there is nothing, empty tor vain), nothing ludificatory. . 

+ IiU’dify, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. ludifiedre to 
delude, f. liid-us sport : see-FY.] brans. To deceive. 

X447 Bokenham Seyntys, Eliz. (Roxb.) 244 Why art thou 
so .. cautelous me for to ludyfye? Ibid. 276 And bat no 
successyoun shuld her ludyfye Of werdly prosperyte. 1623 
Cockeram, Ludifte, to deceiue. 

+ L-u/ding;. Obs. Also 3 loudinge. [ME. 
ludinge, n. of action (see -ing!) f. * Hiden OE. 
lily dan to resound \x—*hlddjan) related to hlud 
Loud a. For the form lauding in the second text 
of Layamon cf, Lude 1 .] Noise. 

riaoS Lav. 10715 pa iherde be king mucle ludinge. Ibid. 
24873 And ba hiding almid [£1275 And be loudinge alay], 

IsTldlamite (l^dbmait). Min. [Named, 1877, 
after H. Ludlam, by Field.] A green crystalline 
hydrous phosphate of iron. 

1877 Mineral. Mag. I. 138 Ludlamite.ris a new hydrated 
basic ferric phosphate. 1892 Dana's Min. 841. 

Ludo (M'Ao). [a. L. hi do I play.] A garnet 

played with dice and counters on a special board. 

18^8 Westm. Gaz. 4 Jan. 2/1 Cards, tiddley-winks, and 
ludo are played, but gambling is strictly forbidden. 

II IrtrdllS. Med. Obs. [Mod.L. (Paracelsus)] 
app. an application of L. Indus play (perh. taken 
in the sense ‘ freak of nature ’).] A name applied 
to certain septarian nodules formerly regarded as 
specific in cases of calcareous concretionary disease. 

£11728 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 11729) I. 83 He [Dr. 
Grew] supposes the Waxen-Vein to be the same with the 
Ludus of Paracelsus and Van Helmont. Ibid. 84 Sir I, 
Newton gave me a Piece of this kind of Body brought over 
from Germany by the younger Helmont, as the true Ludus 
of his Father; which does not differ, .from those commonly 
found in England. 

Ludwigite (Urdvigoit). Min. [Named by 
T schermak, 1 8 74, after Prof. E. Ludwig : see -ite.J 
A black fibrous borate of magnesium and iron. 

1875 Dana Min. App. It. 35 Ludwigite occurs altered to 
limonite. 1887 M literal. Mag. VI 1. 43 A. Renard . , examines 
the optical properties of Ludwigite. 

Lue, lew (b«), v. Tin and Silver mining, 
trans. To sift with a sieve. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words , Smelting Silver [Cardiganshire] 
116 That which is thus Buddled they lue with a thick 
hair sieve close wrought in a tub of water. Ibid., Prepari 
Tin [Cornwall] 122 The fine [tin] is lewed in a fine sierce. 
1799 Mar. Edgeworth Lame firvasviii, I had new models 
made of the sieves for lueiog. 

Lue, Lued, obs. ff. Lew, Lieu, Loo, Lede, 
Luef, Luer, obs. forms of Lief, Lube. 

Il.liues (lbJ-fz). Med. [L. lues plague.] A 
plague or pestilence; a spreading disease, esp. 
syphilis \L%tes venerea)-, also, a contagious dis- 
ease amongst cattle. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 86 [The bath] is preualent tod 
against the lues venerea. 1721 Bailey, Lues, a Pestilence 
or Plague ; also a Murrain in Cattle. 1803 Med, Jrnl. IX. 
573 The reason why blennorrhagy so seldom produces lues, 
is [etc.]. 1880 Barwell A neurism 96 Many syphilitic persons 
have atheromatous arteries ; but. .a great number who have 
suffered from the lues have also had acute rheumatism. 

Hence Luetic (lbxe’tik) a. [badly formed, after 
herpetic , etc.], of or belonging to lues. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst.Meth VII. 688 In contradistinction to 
atheroma, luetic endarteritis is limited to single arteries. 

Lueve, obs. form of Lief. 

Lue-warm, variant of Lew- warm a. 

1596 Dalrymplb tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot , x. 462 Now thair 
conschiences ar compellit.rin thair muk to clag and fyle 
tbame selfe, that is for the baptisme of thair saluatioune to 
receiue water I wat not how lue warme. 1863 Reads Hard 
Cash xxiv. II. 93 Scalded dog fears lue-warm water. 

Luf, obs. form of Lief, Love. 

Lufand, Lufare, obs. ff. Loving, Lover. 
Lufe, obs. form of Loof, Love, Luff, 
Lufeaome, -sum, obs. forms of Lovesome. 
Luff (M), sbX Naut. Forms : 3 lof, {pi. lofes, 
3-5 loves), 4-5 lofe, 5, 8 loff, 5 louffe, lowffe, 
7 loufe ; 6-7 loofe, looff(e, Sc. luif(e, 3-9 loof; 
6 luf(fe, 6-7 lufe, 5- luff. [Early ME, lof, loof, 
app. a. OF. lof (fN ace, 12th c.), later loufi used in 
sense I below. Senses 2-4 are common to various 
mod. langs. : F, lof, Sp., Pg. 16 , Du. loef (whence 
LG. loff, G. luv, Da. luv, Sw, luf). The manner 
of their development is obscure, and it is uncertain 
whether they originated in Fr., Eng., or (?most 
prob.) Du. Sense 5 is peculiar to Eng. , and it is 
not easy to connect it with any of the other senses. 

Certain other meanings which the word has had in Du. 
and Fr. need to be accounted for before any hypothesis as 
to the primitive meaning and sense-development can lie 
regarded as satisfactory. In early mod.Du. loef loe ve is 
explained as ‘thole-pin’ (scalmus, Kilian). In the 17th c. 
the F. lof or loo is stated to mean ‘ the distance from the 
mast to the place on the side to which the sheet is fastened 
when the vessel is close-hauled ’. (See the quot. from Nicot 
in Godef,, s.v.) In the existing uncertainty as to the pri- 
mary meaning, the ultimate etymology remains obscure; 
the current view that it represents a Teut. word cogn. with 
ON. life palm, Loof sb}, depends on the doubtful assump- 
tion that the ‘ lof’ of sense 1 was a steering paddle.] 

1 1 . ? Some implement or contrivance for altering 
the course of a, ship. Phrases, to turn, wend the 
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faff{ — Anglo-Latin obliquare dracenam. ), to change 
one’s course ; also fig. Obs. 

‘ Commonly supposed to have been either a rudder or a 
paddle to assist in steering. Comparison with the various 
senses which the word has had in Eng. and other langs. 
(see above) suggests that it may have been some kind of 
machine for operating on the sails. ... 

ciaos Lay. 7859 Heo scuuen ut heore lof & laeiden to pon 
lontle. Ibid. 20049 Heo wenden heore lofes [£1275 loues] 

& liSen toward londe. Ibid. 30922 Heo rihten heore loues 
and up dro^en seiles, a 1223 Auer. A’. 104 Hu swetelich jff 
spus spekeo, & cleopeS [>e to him so_ luueliche, & ter after 
hu he went per.e lof, & spekeS swu<5 grimliche, tgf pu wendest 
vt. a 1259 Matthew Paris Chi-on. Metj. (Roils) III. 29 
jPerrexermit igitur audacter, oblicpiando tamen dracenam, 
id est loof, acsi vellent adire Calesiam. 13 . . Coer de L. 71 
And her loof and her wyndas Off asure forsoilie it was. 
1:1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12088 Somme aforced 
pe wyndas, Somme pe loof [Pctyt MS. Iofe], somme pe 
hytas [orig. 11491 Li un s’esforcent al vindas, Li autre al 
lof et al betas]. . 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 106 pay layden in 
on iadde-borde & the lofe Wynnes [? read wyndes]. ? a 1400 
Marts Arth. 744 Tytt saillez to pe toppe, and turnez the 
lufe. 1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 38 Chenes for the 
Loves . . j. 

f 2 . The weather-gauge, or part of a ship toward 
the wind. Obs. 

'! a 1400 Moris A rth. 750 Launchez lede apone lufe, lacch- 
ene ther depe. a 1500 Piers of Fullham 263 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. II. 11 What worde for to seyhe ys yn dowt : eyther, 
war the looff, or fall, or bye. 1609 T. Ravenscroft’s Pam- 
vielia. No. ss D4b, Looke to the looffe wel, beware the 
lee still. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea xlix. u8 The Vice 
Admirall a mile right to le-wards of vs; the Reare Ad- 
mirall in a manner right a head, some Culvering shott; and 
one vpon our loofe, within shott also. 

3 . In various phrases, f On luff, f at a luff, 
•\at luff and lie, luff a hffx hugging the wind 
closely, close to the wind. T A luff : see Aloof 
adv. 1, 2. f Togo by luff {by love), to keep one's 
luff: to keep close to the wind; to keep away to 
the windward, keep one’s distance (from another 
vessel, etc.). To spring one's hffx to bring the 
ship’s head closer to the wind; transf. (in jocular 
use) to show agility in climbing. (Also said of the 
ship, to keep her luff spring her luff spring a loof.) 

c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 3610 The wynd was good to ther 
byhoue, Thei sailed on brod and gon by-loue, Til thei come 
to Troye land. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 124 Sum 
bade on luffe, and other sum hald by. a 1368 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xlvi. 6 Se that hir hatchts be handlit riebt, W* 
steirburd, baburd, luf and lie. Ibid. 11 Bot at ane lufe scho 
lyis behind. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis Pref. 104 He lattis 
his scheip tak in at luife and lie. 1591 Raleigh Last Fight 
Rev. (Arb ) 19 Diuerse of the formost, who as the Marriners 
terme it, sprang their luffe. c 1595 Capt. W yatt R. Dudley's 
Voy. IV. lud. (Hakl. Soc.) 57 She verie stoutlie keepinge 
her loofe bare with us. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (i860) 21 
He sprung his loofe and went as neere the wind as he could. 
1682 Hickeringill Black Non-Conf. Concl., Wks. 1716 1L 
157 Then, Charity (Hussy !) stand off, keep your 'loof and 
your distance. 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 33i8 '3 The Hospital- 
Ship prudently springing her Loof quickly came near us. 
1734 Eeles in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 143 If they sail upon 
a wind from the center of the shower toward the extremity, 
they may safely venture to keep their luff. 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. 11. 51 The mizen draws; she springs aloof once 
more. 1803 Adm. Stirling in Naval Chron. XV. 80 We 
sprung our luff. 1849 Florist 305 And so we quietly kept 
our luff. 1870 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's A nn. 251, 1 just want 
to know who 1 spring their luffs ’ most nimble up the rigging. 
1887 E. J. Mather Nor'ard of Dogger (1888} 172 He 
stated that they had passed the Leman Light, and was 
steering southerly, luff a luff (close haul to the wind). 

4 . * The weather part of a fore-and-aft sail, in 
other words, the side next the mast or stay to which 
it is attached’ (Young Naut. Diet. 1846). 

1513 Douglas AEneisv. xiv, 7 Now the He scheit, and now 
the luf, thai slak. *549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail doune the 
steir burde lufe harde a burde. c 1860H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 48 Name the parts of a fore-and-aft sail. Head, 
luff, leech, and foot. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 449/2 
A mainsail which is . . short on the luff or on the part which 
is made fast to the mast. 1893 Max Pemberton Iron 
Pirate 39 The mainsail presently showed a great rent near 
the luff. 

5 . The fullest and broadest part of a ship’s bow, 
where the sides begin to curve in towards the stem, 
t Tuff for luff : (of two vessels) close alongside. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 128 They hrauely boorded 
ys loofe for loofe. 1627 — Seaman’s Gram. ii. 9 The Bow 
is broadest part of the Ship before, compassing the Stem 
to the Loufe, which reacheth so farre as the Bulkhead of 
the Fore-castle extendeth. 1694 Motteux Rabelais V. xviii. 
With Cables fasten’d to the Bits abaft the Manger in the 
Ship’s Loof. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 47 
Raise what you can regularly in the Bulge and Loof. c 1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 130 Luff or loof the fullest or 
roundest part of the bow. 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket 
Bk. vk (ed. 2) 214 The two bowmen to gather down on the 
luff. 

6. = Luff-tackle (see 7), Luff upon hff, a luff- 
tackle attached to the fall of another, to increase 
the purchase. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mastxxix. 09 Two more luff tackles 
[were] hooked on, with dogs, . . and thus by luff upon luff, 
the power was multiplied, c i860 H. Stuart Seamans 
Catech. 8 A long luff for a fore and aft tackle should be 
used, for steadying the boat 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
58 The double block of the luff is hooked to the lanyard. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. : fluff board, ? = sense 2; 
fluff hook (see quot. 1637); fluff-law, -lew, 
•low [second element obscure], ? = sense 5 ; luff- 


piece (see quot.) ; luff-rope, ?the rope of a luff- I 
tackle; luff-tackle, a purchase composed of a 
double and a single block, used for various 
purposes. 

■ c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 56 Ledys on *luff burd, with 
a lordlik fer : Lansys laid out, to [luik] thar passage sound. 
1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 73 *Lofe hokes. 1493 
Ibid. 158 Loff hokes. 1332 Inv. Gt. Barke 6 Oct. (Jal), 
Item, a snatche polly; a Luffhooke. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman’s Gram, v. 24 The Loofe hooke is a tackle with 
two hookes, one to hitch into achingle of the maine, or fore 
saile, .. and the other to strap spliced to the chestres to 
bouse or puli downe the saile to succour the tackes in a 
stiffe gale of wind. 1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 192 
Devettes stondyng at the *louffelawes oon asterborde an 
other a latheborde. Ibid. 203 Lowffelewes. Ibid. 215 Loff- 
lowes. 181S Falconer's Marine Diet. (ed. Burney), Loof, 
the after part of a ship’s bow;., hence, the guns which lie 
here are called *loof-pieces. 1893 Times 29 Jan. 11/2 Before 
the wheel could turn G. [a workman] had to be let down in 
his basket from the axle in order to take off a*luff rope. 
1698 T. Savery Navig. Impr. Plate, A pice of Iron, to 
which a *luff Takle may bee Fixed, to lift those [paddles] 
that are to Heavey for mens Strength. 1731 Bailey 
vol. II, Loof Tackle. 1775 Falcic Day’s Diving Vessel 
51 Belay all safe with stout salvages and loff-tackles. 1793 
Sm baton Edysione L. § 253 That buoy . . was confined to 
the side of the Weston by a small luff-tackle which laid 
hold of it. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 61 They 
are .. transported to their places by luff tackles. 1884 Mil. 
Engineering I. n. 66 The luff tackle used for loading and 
unloading the magazine. 

Luff (l»f), sb. 2 colloq. — Lieutenant. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxiii. The Hon. Mr. B., our 
junior luff. 1898 Weslm. Gaz. 17 Oct. 2/3 The future 
‘Luffs’ — in other words, the naval cadets at Dartmouth — 
are to be reduced in point of numbers. 

Luff (lwf), v. Naut. Forms : 4 love, 6-8 loff, 
loiiffa, 7 looff, loufe, luffe, Sc. luif, 6-8 loof(e, 
6 - luff. [f. Luff sb. 1 ; cf. Du. loeven , F. lofer. ] 

1 . intr. To bring the head of a ship nearer to 
the wind; to steer or sail nearer the wind; to sail 
in a specified direction with the head kept close to 
the wind. Also with advs,, j- by, in, off, to, up, 
etc. Luff round or alee : see quot. 1769. 

1390 Gower Conf. II, 369 So nyh the weder thei wo! love. 
1357 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1389) 119 He loffed too 
and was able to lie as neere as he did before. 1578 Best 
Frobisher's and Voy. in Hakluyt (1600) III. 64 Hauing 
mountaines of fleeting yce on euery side, we went roomer 
for one, and loofed for another. 1379-80 North Plutarch , 
Antonins (1595) 999 He was driuen also to loofe off to liaue 
more roome. 1391 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 19 The 
ships that wer vnder bis lee luffing vp, also laid him aboarde. 
a 1600 Montgomerie Mi sc . Poems xWm. 143 Come no lauer, 
bot luif a lytil! we. 1600 Hakluyt's Voy. III. 589 The vice- 
admirall of the Spaniards., loofed by and gaue the Concord 
the two first great shot. 1687 B. Randolph Archipelago 
6r The ship . . luffing too near the great island. 1697 Dam- 
pif.u Voy. (1729) I. 550 We lufft in for the Downs. 1697 
Dryden AEnetd v. 23 Contract your swelling sails and luff 
to Wind. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.. To Loof into 
a Harbour, is to sail into it close by the Wind. 174S An- 
son’s Voy. n. i. T12 By means of the head-way we had got, 
we loofed close in. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), 
Luff, the order . . to put the helm towards the lee-side of 
the ship [etc.]. . . Hence, luff round, or luff alee ; the excess 
of this movement by which it is intended to throw the 
ship’s head up in the wind, in order to tack her, &c. 1806 
A. Duncan Nelson no He had the satisfaction to luff under 
bis stern. 1833 Maruyat P. Simple xv, 1 Luff now, all you 
can, quarter-master’, cried the captain. 1840 R. H. Dana 
j Bef. Mast xxxvi. 136 She luffed at the same moment, and 
we just passed one another, a 1895 Ld. Clarence Paget 
A utobiog. i. (1896) 8 The unfortunate vessel was in a sinking 
state,, .she luffed up and grounded on the rocks. 

2 . trans. To bring the head of (a vessel) nearer 
to the wind. Also with up. Also hff the helm 
(the call or order to the steersman). 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 ■ Cl. m. x. 18 She once being Iooft, 
The Noble ruine of her Magicke, Anthony, Claps on his 
Sea- whig, and..fiyes after her. 1694 Motteux Rabelais 
iv, xxii. (1737) 95 Loff, loff, cry’d the Quarter-master, .keep 
her full, loff the Helm. Loff: it_ is, answer'd the Steer- 
man. 1800 Weems Washington xl. (1810) 137 Washington 
..with a hard-a-lee, luffed up his ship at once to the gale. 
1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son cv. We carefully luffed 
her up to the wind. 

3 . In yacht-racing: To get the windward side of 
(an opponent). Also with away. 

1894 Times 23 July 11/2 Vigilant at once began to luff 
Britannia. 1898 Daily News 22 Sept. 3/2 In four or five 
lengths she was alongside and to windward. She failed, 
however, to luff her antagonist away, 
f 4 . ? To attach (the anchor) to the ship’s luff. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Loofe fast your 
Anchor with your shank-painter. 

IienceLu-ffing vbl. sb. ; lufilng-mateh, a struggle 
for * weather berth ’ (between racing yachts). 

177S Ash, Suppl., Looping, the act of bringing to the wind. 
1886 Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 2 Luffing ..would he 
correct. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 9 Aug. 4/1 Plenty' of luffing 
matches took place. 1896 Daily News 2 July 4/4 Satanita 
soon made an attempt for Britannia's weather, but Carter 
put his boat sharply up and a determined luffing match 
ensued. 

Luff, obs. form of Loof Sc., Love. 

Luffer, obs. f. Liver sbX ; var. Louver. 
Luffeword, variant of Lofword Obs., praise. 
Luffsum(m, obs. form of Lovesome. 
Lufftenande, obs. form of Lieutenant. 
Lufful, obs. form of Loveful. 

Lufly {lufiiche, etc.), obs, form of Lovely, 


LUfray(e, lufre, obs. Sc. forms of Livery sb. 
Lufsom(e, -s(o)um,. obs. forms of Lovesome. 
Luft(e, obs. form of Left and Lift sb. 1 
Luftenand, obs. form of Lieutenant. 

Lug' (log), sb. I Now dial. Also 3-6 lugge, 
8-9 lugg. [Of obscure etymology: there is no 
clear affinity of sense with Lug v. or Log jA 1 ] 

1 . A long stick or pole ; the branch or limb of 
a tree. (See also Log sb. 1 id.) 

a 1230 Owl 4- Night. 1609 An evereuch man is widh me 
wrodh, An me mid stone and lugge threteth. 1447 Yatton 
Churckw. Acc. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 88 It. to Iolin Styvor 
makyng of to baner luggus iiij‘. 1567 Turberv. Fpit. 
etc. 26 b, And from the bodies [of pines and oaks] the 
boughes and loftie lugges they beare., 1609 C. Butler 
Rem. Mon. v. (1623} M, These sides are fitly made of 
inch-hoard, or of a cleaft Lug of Withie or other wood. 
1793 Billingsley Agric. Surv. Somerset (1797) 88 Covering 
the. same with strong lugs or poles. 1853 frnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XIV. 11. 441 In Herefordshire the ordinary mode 
of gathering the fruit is by sending men to beat the 
trees with long slender poles or rods, . . these poles are pro- 
vincially termed ‘poking lugs*. 

2 . A measure a. of length : a pole or perch, 
varying according to local custom ; usually of i6-| 
feet, sometimes of 15, 18, 20, or 21 feet (? -great 
lug in quot. 1623). 

1362-3 Act 5 Elbe. c. 4 § ir What Wages every Woorck- 
man... shall take., for ditching:., by the Rodd, Perch e, 
Lugg, Yard [etc.]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. ii For the 

large leape which Debon did compell Coulin to make, 
being eight lugs of grownd. 1610 W. Folkingham A rt oj 
Survey 11. iv. 52 Sixteen Foote J make a Pearch, Pole, or 
Lug. 1623 Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) II. 73, I paid 
. . eight pounds ster: for every great Lugg of the playn 
worck of the town wall, 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 11. 
(ed. 2) 176 [He] followed the Apparition about ten Lugs 
(that is Poles) farther into the Copse. 1771 Antiq. Sarisb. 
gi This [channel] was brought down .. about 20 lug below 
the Bridge. x8xi T. Davis A gric. Wilts. App. 268 ALug. . 
is of three lengths in this county : 15, 18, and i6£ feet. 1838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Lug. . in Gloucestershire, a land- 
measure of six yards, 

b. of surface : a square pole or perch ; f acre by 
lug = lug-acre (see 3). 

1602 Burford Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Varr. Collect. I. 
164 Mowinge of barley for every acre by lugge not above 
v ,! . 1727 Bradley A Aw. Diet., Acre, a Measure of Land, 
consisting of.. an hundred and sixty square Lug or Perch of 
Land. 1772 Ann. Reg. 113 He had inclosed with a hedge 
about four lug of the land. 1794 J. Clark View Agric. 
H erefordsh. 31 One standard is left to each forty-nine square 
yards, here called a lugg. 1843 Morn. Chron. 22 Nov, 5/2, 
I have seen a. sack [of potatoes] a lug on some land, — that 
is 160 sacks per acre. 1885 Berksh. Vicar in Standard 
17 Aug. 2/2 Allotments of twenty luggs each (i.e. one-eighth 
of an acre). 

3 . attrib. and Comb . : lug-acre, an acre based 
on that value of the pole or perch to which the 
name lug was locally applied; f lug-fall, the 
length of a lug ; a pole or perch. 

1635 Burford Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.l Varr. Collect. I. 
169 Wages... For reaping arid binding of wheate..for every 
*lugg aker not above ij“. vj l( . 1863 J. Scott Com. Bench 
Repis. XII. gt [Somerset Law Case.] The right .. to enter 
. .upon a part or strip, to wit, a "lug fall [margin, A perch] 
of the said close. 

Lug (l»g), sb 2 Chiefly Se. and north. Also 
(6 Sc. louge), 6-7 Tugg(e. [Of obscure etymology. 

As a synonym of ear, it first appears early in the 16th c., 
and in colloquial Sc. use has entirely superseded the older 
•word. Presumably this application is a transferred use of 
a word that existed earlier with some other meaning. It 
is possible that the sense ‘ear- flap of a cap’, which is the 
earliest represented in our quots., may really be prior to 
the sense ‘ear’; for similar transferences ol words from 
parts of clothing to the parts of the body covered, cf. breech, 
crown, sale. If so, the word may perh. be of Scandinavian 
origin, with a general sense of ‘something that can be pulled 
dr laid hold of’, specialized differently in Sw. lugg forelock, 
with which cf. Eng. dial. (Sheffield, North Derb., etc.) ‘to 
pull (somebody’s) lugs’, meaning not as in Scotland, the 
eats, but the hair. (See Lug v..>] 

1 . One of the flaps or lappets of a cap or bonnet, 
covering the ears. 

X49S Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1877) I. 225 Item, fra Henry 
Cant, ij cappis wyth luggis; price xxxvjs. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 43 liuyrie scheiphird lied ane home spune in the 
lug of there_ lionet. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Pros’. (1707) 35 He 
has a bee in his bannet lug. 1822 Goldie Poems 115 
(E.D.D.) Cock yer bonnet hie, An’ frae its lug let tartans flee. 

2 . = Ear sbJ 1 and 3. 

In Sc. the only word in use, car being obs. exc. in com- 
bination. Eng. writers of 16-171)1 c. use lug as a slang or 
jocular synonym (see quots. 1592 and 1625, and cf. t>). 

1307 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 437 That na craftis- 
men by hidis bot as the law requires, that is to say, the 
louge and the borne elik lang. 1315 Edin. Counc. Rec. in 
A. Laing Lituiores Abbey xxii. (1876) 297 To be scurgeit to 
the gallows and thair his lug takkit to the beatne. 1549 
Conipl. Scot. vi. 64 Kyng midas gat tua asse luggis on his 
hede be cause of his auereis. 1581 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xliv. 109 Sathan in ?our knauish luggis bleu. 1392 Greene 
Conny-catching Wks. (Grosart) XI. 62 Then the gentle- 
woman let loose his eares, and let slip his head, and away 
went he home with his bloody lugges. 1623 B. Jonson 
Staple News v. i, A fine round head when those two lugs 
are off To trundle through a pillory. 1659 Shirley Content. 
Ajax 4 Ulysses i, If you have a mind to lose one of your 
lugs,.. Talk on. 1721 Ramsay Lucky Spence xiii, I .. 
Roun’d in his lug, that there was a Poor country Kate. 
1786 Burns Scotch Drink 4 Let other Poets, .grate our lug. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet leu xii, Duma blaw m folk’s lugs 
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that gate. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 32 , 1 heard the balls 
whistle in our lugs. 

t b. In other than Sc. use, sometimes taken in 
specialized meanings: (a) the lobe of the ear; 
(/') a large ugly ear. Obs. 

1602 2 nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. v, iv. 2232 Like a great 
swine by his long leane eard lugges. 1611 Cotgr,, Le mol 
de l’ oreille, the lug or list of th’ eare. 1630 Bulwer An- 
thropomet. viii. (1653) 158 The prominency of our Eares 
serve also for a defence [etc.] . . all which commodities our 
mickle-wise Mothers defraud, us of by their. nice dislike of 
Lugs, and as they call them in reproach, Prickeares. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lug, the tip of the Ear. 1764 
O’Hara Midas 60 Dare you think your clumsey lugs 
[printed lungs] so proper to decide, as The delicate eats 
of Justice Midas? 

C. In phrases similar to those s. v. Ear sbX 
Also, fig. to get one's lug in one's loof to be 
severely taken to task ; by the lug and the horn , 
by main force ; to hang by the lug of, to keep a firm 
hold of. 

a 1632 Brome Mad Couple m. i. Wks. 1873 I. 47 You .. 
were found by my servants at Luggs with your brace of 
Corps bearers, a 1693 M. .Bruce. Good News in Evil T. 
(1708) 54 Since the Cause is put in his Hand, ye have ay 
good Reason to hing by the Lug of it. 1744 Adam Smith 
m Life IV. Cullen (1832) I. 481, I shall get my lug in my 
lufe, as we say, for what I have written. 1770 Bp. Forbes 
frnls . (1886) 300 The poor Brutes.. cock'd their Lugs when 
they came in sight of Maryburgh. 1828 Mont Mansie 
IVauc/i xx. 29 z We carried them by the lug and the horn 
before a justice of peace. 1883 Thomson Leddy May 109 
(E. D. D.) Up in debt owre the Tugs, he is happy for a. 

3 . An object resembling the external ear. 

a. The handle of a pitcher, etc. Also teckn. 
in various uses, denoting an appendage by which 
an object may be lifted or suspended ; cf. Ear sbX 
8,8 b, 13. 

1624 Invent, in Arckseologia XLVIII. 151 One copper 
pan with 2 lugges. a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. xlv, 
Instructors of Children shake the heads of their Disciples, as 
onewould do a Pot in holding it by the Lugs. 1794 W. Felton 
Carriages (1801) II. Suppl. 51 Sewing on one old lug or 
flap. .0. o. 6. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose iv, The lady's auld 
posset dish, that wants the cover and one o’ the lugs. 186a 
Macm. Mag. Oct. 510 That, when they ' pree ’ or examine a 
corner or lug of their nets, they may find it glitter with the 
silvery sheen of the fish. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., L-ugs, 
the ears of a bomb-shell, to which the hooks are applied in 
lifting it. 1871 Owen Mod. Artill. 98 There are three 
natures of mortar shells., the two higher natures have either 
lugs or lewis holes, 1881 W hitehe \ d Hops 69 A lug or ear 
is left on each side of the mouth of the pocket. 1893 Month 
Sept. 53 Its [the haddock’s] head had been cut off, and it 
hung by the lug, or ear. 

b. = Ear sb . 1 9. 

1833 Holland Mannf Metal II. 215 In the centre of 
this fulcrum are two projecting lugs, one on each side. 1833 
Hopkins Organ ii. 16 The fork-shaped piece of wood that 
projects from the hanging end of the feeder [in the blowing- 
action], called the lug. 1873 Carpentry 4 Join. 33 A neat iron 
tank, with lugs to allow of its being screwed to a bench. 
1881 Greener Gun 262 The lugs of the barrels, .should be 
oiled occasionally. 1882 N ares Seamanship (ed. 6) 39 Top- 
gallant yards are. .fitted with an iron band and lug round 
the centre of the yard. 1897 Encycl. Sport I. 271/2 The 
[bicycle] Frame is made of steel tubes, inserted at their 
points of junction into hollow stampings or castings of metal, 
known as ‘ lugs '. 

c. The side-wall (of a fire-place or other recess); 
a (chimney) corner. 

1784 Burns Ep. to Davie i, Frosty winds blaw. . Ben to the 
chimla lug. 1843 J. Ballantink Gaberiuuzie’s Wallet xiL 
276 He likit the lug o’ the kitchen fire best. 

4 . Tobacco trade (see quots.). 

1859 Bartlett Diet, Airier. 1888 Paton & D ttmar in 
Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 424/2 The leaves [of tobacco] are .. 
sorted into qualities, such as * lugs or lower leaves, ‘ firsts’ 
and ‘seconds'. 1896 P. A. Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia I. 
442 The lowest grade was known as lugs as early as 1686. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as [sense 1; lug- cap ; (sense 
2) lug-drum, -trumpet-, (sense 3) lug-end, - knee ; 
lug-bub Sc., an ear-drop (cf. Bob sb.l 3); lug- 
bolt, a cylindrical bolt, to which is welded a flat 
iron bar {Cent. Diet .); lug-dhair, an easy-chair 
with side-pieces for the head ; lug-haul v., to pull 
by the ears ; lug-knot, a knot of ribbons worn at 
the ear ; lug-mark, sb. and v. = Ear-mark. 

1723 Cock-laird- in Orpheus Caledonius , Craig-claiths, and 
“lug-babs, And rings twa or three. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 4 Mar. 
3/1 The black skull cap of silk or cotton, the common “lug- 
cap [etc.]. 1901 N. Munro In Blackw. Mag, Mar. 347/1 
Humped in his “lug-chair, he would forget his duty. 1865 
Young Piet. 169 (E.D.D.) The whistlin’ and the skirlin’.. 
Rings through ane’s. “lug-drum like a bullet. 1894 Bottone 
Electr. Instr. Making ed. 6) App. 228 These plates must 
be perforated all over . . to within about if in. of the top, or “lug- 
end. 1829 Hogg Shcph. Cat. I.vii. 201 Speak plain out, 
else I’ll have thee “lug-hauled, thou dwarf 1 1874 Thearlk 
Naval Archit. 39 Plate XVI. and fig. 7, show the kind 
known as “lug knees, the lugs being forged to the knee. 

17.. Mui Hand Willie xii. in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1788' I. 
o Our bride's maidens were na few, VVi’ tap-knots, “lug- 
knots, a’ in blew. 1683 M. Shields Faith/. Contend. (1780) 
x8t Imprisoning, ..“lugg-marking, banishing, and killing. 
180a C. Findlater Agric. Snrv. Peebles tqi They [lambs] 
receive.. marks cut into the ear with a knife, designed lug 
mark. 1892 Newcastle Daily Jml. 28 Mar. 5/6 A North- 
umberland farmer, .in identifying a heifer in dispute, stated 
that he lug-rnarked it. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 
etc. 68 Every sentence has got the ‘ Gallowa’ lug-mark ’ 
plain on it. 1830 J. Wilson Noct. A mbr. (1864) III. 34 Gin 
he uses a “lug-trumpet. 


+ Lug, sb. 3 Obs. [Cf. Lug v. (sense 3) and sbJ ; 
also LG. lug, Du. log, slow, heavy, and Log jAI] 
Something heavy and clumsy ; in quot. applied to 
a massive bow. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. !. (Arb.) 28 The other [bowe] is a 
lugge slowe of cast, folowing the string, more sure for to 
last, then pleasaunt for to vse. 1565 Cooler Thesaurus, 
Vastus arcus, a lugge, or mighty bigge bowe. 

LUg (l»g), sbA Also 7 lugg, 7, 9 log. [Cf. 
prec. ; also Lurg.] A large marine worm 
(A renicola marina) which burrows in the sands 
of our coasts and is much used for bait. Also 
Comb., as lug-worm ; lug-fork (see quot. 1883). 

1602 Carew Cornwall 34 b, The Lugg is a worme re- 
sembling the Tag worme or Angle-touch, and lying in the 
ose somewhat deepe, from whence the women digge them 
vp, and sell them to the Fishermen. 1793 Statist. Ace. 
Scot. V. 277 All the above [fish], .are taken with lines baited 
with mussels and lug. 1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) 
III. 409 Lug-worms are marine animals. 1839 Atkinson 
Walks i) Talks (1892) 3x3 A sufficient supply of ‘log’, or 
the worms found in the sea-sand. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Cata-l. 13 Lug Fork.. used.. for digging large Lugworms. 
t Lug, sbf Obs. [Of obscure origin. 

The mod. Cornwall dialect has 1 Lugg, the undergrowth of 
weed in a field of corn’, but the identity of the word is 
doubtful.] 

-Flag sb. 1 1. 

1338 Turner Libellus, Lug, acoru-m. 1839 W. K. Clay 
Waterbeach 21 Lugs (flags).. made a coarse kind of hay for 
foddering their cattle in the winter. 

Lug (l»g), sbfi Short for Lug-sail. Also Comb., 
as lug-rigged adj. ; lug-boat (see quot. 1867). 

1830 Marryat King's Own xiii. Up with the lugs. 1839 
All Year Round No, 33. 148 My eye lights.. on certain 
lug-rigged boats bobbing along the waves. These are fish- 
ing-boats, i860 Naues Seamanship 100 Sling a dipping 
lug 4 from the foremost yard arm ; standing lug $. 1867 

Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, Lug-boat, the fine Deal boats 
which brave the severest weather ", they are rigged as luggers, 
and dip the yards in tacking. 1884 H. Collingwood Under 
Meteor Flagg She was jogging easily along under her fore 
and mizzen lugs and a small jib. 

Lug (lz>g), sb . T [f. Lug v.] The action of lug- 
ging; a rough pull ; b. concr.{U. SI) seequot. 1828. 

a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Nice Valour hi. ii, All but a lugg 
byth’eare. 1687 Mibgb Fr. Diet., To give one a lug, iirer 
TOreille it qutcun tout d'un coup. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
34. 3/2 I’ll soundly lug his ears. . .The Lug might more be 
fear'd by you. 1828 W muster, L ng, . . something heavy to 
be drawn or carried. (Vulgar.) x8g7 Webster, Lug, the act 
of lugging ; as, a hard lug ; that which is lugged ; as, the 
pack is a heavy lug. -Colloq) 

Lug (l»g), V Also 4 logge, 4-8 lugg(e. [Prob. 
of Scandinavian origin ; cf. Sw. lugga to pull a 
person’s hair, f. lugg forelock, also nap of cloth. 

Normallyan ON . *lugg might be cogn. w. avb. *lpggva : — 
OTeut. Henman , represented only by MDu. lauwen, gelau- 
•wen to snatch at, seize.] 

1 . tratis. To pull, give a pull to, to pull by (the 
ear, hair, etc.) ; to tease, worry, bait (a bear, bull, 
etc.). Obs. exc. dial. 

In South Yorkshire and the adjacent counties the most 
common use is in the sense 1 to pull the hair of (a person! 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 149 Be the chyn and be the cheke 
Sche luggeth him riht as hir liste. 1399 Langl. Rich, 
lledeles 11.173 This lorell that ladde this ioby awey.. was 
ffelliche ylaurjte and luggid fful ylle. 1533 J. Heywood 
Pardoner § Friar (1830) liiij, Leue thyrailynge.,Or bylys 
Ishlug the by the sweteeares. 1621-23 Middleton & Rowley 
Changeling 11. i.8r Like a common Garden-bull, 1 do but take 
breath to Be lugg’d again. 1647 Trap? Comm. Mati. x 6 
These also [xc. swine] when lugged . . will hie to their 
home. 1678 R. L’ Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 242 He 
was Lugg’d and Tumbled by the Rabble. X682 Otway 
Venice Pres. in. i, Wks. 1727 II. 298 I'll have my Footmen 
lug you, you Cur. 1693 Drvden Persius Sat. i. 277 To 
see a Strumpet tear A Cynick’s Beard, and lug him by the 
Hair. C1720 Pope Let. to Earl Burlington Wks. 1737 VI. 
20 Mr. Lintott lugg’d the reins, stopt short, and broke out, 
‘Well Sir, how far have you gone? ’ 1775 Francis Lett. 
(1901) I. 231 Some with Pincers pulling out their own 
Beards, and Lugging their Ears. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rev. III. 64 The dog.. still fawns on the master who is 
lugging his ears. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxviii, So say- 
ing, lie lugged me by the ear, upon which I knocked him 
down for his trouble. 

2 . intr. To pull, tug. Of a borse: To press 
heavily on (the bit or reins). 

a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 350 Wi]> his teth a- 
non lie logged fiat al in synder gon lasch. a 1350 Christie 
Kirke Gr. vii, Lord, than how they luggit 1 1398 Hakluyt's 
Voy. (1599) 1 . 601 This huge and monstrous galliasse, where- 
in were contained three hundred slaues to lug at the oares. 
1876 Browning Paccklarotto xxi, A whip awaits shirkers 
and shufflers Who slacken their pace, sick of lugging At 
what don’t advance for their tugging. 1894 Crocker Educ. 
Horse 37 A colt thoroughly bitted with this bridle will never 
lug on the reins. Ibid. 133 A horse that tugs on the bit. 

t b. To take a pull at (liquor, the breast). Also 
irons. To pull at (the breast). Obs. 

1377 Harrison England n. xviii. (1877) 1. 29s How our 
maitbugslugat this liquor, a 1591 H. Smith Serin. (1622) 
a6 7 When we have lugged the brest almost drie. 1615 
Crook e Body of Man 969 That he might cease to be trouble- 
some to his mother, and not lie alwaies lugging at her brests. 
16x7 J. Moore Twofold Cord Consolat. ii. 43 The brests of 
the world, (which we alwayes would be lugging). 

c. To move about, along, heavily and slowly; 
to drag, rare now only techn. 

In South Yorkshire, etc. a comb is said to ‘lug ’ when it 
meets with resistance in passing through the hair. 


13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 443 As }>at lyftande lome [sc. the 
Ark] luged aboute. 1690 Dryden Don Sebastian iv. i, My 
flagging Soul flyes under her own pitch, Like Fowl in air 
too damp, and lugs along, As if she were a body in a body. 
1841 Savage Diet. Printing 446 When balls stick together 
in distributing they are said to lug. 1888 Jacobi Printers' 
Vocab. 78 When rollers are tacky or stick together they are 
said to lug. 

3 . trans. To pull along with violent effort ; to 
drag, tug (something heavy). Also with advs. (cf. 5). 
f To lug forth, absol. (nonce-use) =to lug out if b)„ 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11029 be Mirmydons, . . Lepyn to here 
lord, lugget hym away. Ibid. 12323 The lady pat the lede 
lugget of he toure. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Ccenum, 
Ineluctabile ccenum, out of whiche one can not lugge his 
legges. XS77 Hanmer Aye. Eccl. Hist, (1619) 114 They 
lugged me foorth and carried me away. 1682 Dryden Epit. 
to King <5- Queen 31 Think on your souls ; but by your lug- 
ging forth, It seems you know how little they are worth. 
1684 Earl Roscommon Ess. Transl. Verse (1709) 180 There 
Sweat, there Strain, there lug the laborious Oar. X719 D« 
Foe Crusoe 1. xiii, I lugged this Money home to my Cave, 
and laid it up. 1728 Morgan A Igiers II. iv. 291 The Turkish 
Admiral.. caused his Janizaries, .to lug along all the heavy 
Artillery, in Slings, on their Shoulders. 1782 Charl. A. 
Burney Jml. 13 Jan. in Mad. D'Arbtay's Early Diary, 
Mr. Seward came up. .lugging a chair into the middle of the 
room for me. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 332 She lugged 
from the fire a huge iron pot. 1898 A. Balfour To Arms 
viii. 90, I was lugged headlong up a steep stair. 

b. colloq. with a hyperbolical suggestion of 
ponderousness in the object. 

1632 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 260 It is.. more convenient 
..than to lug a Galh-pot along with him. 1717 Pope Let. 
to Lady M. W. Montagu Oct. in M. W. M.'s Lett. (1887) 
I. 306 Allow me.. to lug an old busto behind you, and I 
shall be proud beyond expression. 1747 H. Walpole Lett. 

H. Mann (1834) II. 196 The Countess used to lug a half, 

length picture.. behind her postchaise. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Eur. i. (1894) 8 Boswell.. succeeded in lugging him 
[Johnson] into the wilds of the Highlands. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, vii. 91 And how can you expect that a man who is 
being lugged forward [etc.]. 1896 JNewnham-Davis Three 

Men etc. 14 His wife lugged it [a marble god] down here with 
her yesterday. 

4 . fig. To introduce in a forced manner, or irrele- 

vantly ; = Drag v. 2. 

1721 Amherst Terrse Fit. (1754) App. 320 There is scarcely 
an enormity in the university, which you have not luggd* 
in. 1774 Mad. D’Arblay Let. to Mr. Crisp Apr. in Early 
Diary, In Raphael’s School of Athens.. I like his picture 
of the. Dwarf, which for fun and spite he lugg’d by head 
and shoulders into that fine composition. 1901 Scotsman 
x Mar. 5/3 Counsel for the other side had lugged in every 
thing he could to prejudice the case. 

5 . Lug out. a. trans. See prec. senses and out, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 6663 Weghis of his aune Luggit hym, 

out to \>e laund. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 12 The 
major lugged out the goods. 1840 Thackeray Catherine 
vi, Mr. Brock lugged out five guineas. 1840 — Paris 
Sk.-bk. (1869) 178 The little fellow was obliged to lug out 
his sword. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat 23 You 
land and lug out the tent. 

fig. r 7 SS Bamaby Bright's New Jml, 3, I thought of 
. lugging out my florid style, which I keep by me for Holi- 
days. 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/2 The Quarterly reviewer 
also lugs out again that ‘very ancient and fish-like ’ fallacy 
which distinguishes between duties and rights. 

b. absol. or intr. To draw one’s sword ; to pull 
out money or a purse. Now only arch. + Also fg., 
To launch out in talk. 

1684 Dryden Frol, to ‘ Disappointment ' 62 They cater- 
waul,.. Call sons of whores, and strike, but ne’er lug out. 
X700 Step to the Bath (ed. 2) 4 They call’d for a Bill, 
which was presently brought; out I lugg’d, and was going 
to Discharge, but [etc.]. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1760) 

I. iv. 17 My poor uncle . . was obliged to lug out in his 
own defence. 1787 Minor iv. v. 214, I lugged out in the 
most feeling manner on my sad situation. 1826 Scott 
Weodst. xxv, Put up both of you, or I shall lug out as 
thirdsman, 1834 W. Collins Hide 15- Seek I. ix. 287 If 
the patrons of art don’t lug out handsomely to get . . that 
picture — . 1889 Doyle Micah Clark 73,1.. might have had 
more, had that young fool not lugged out at me. 

f 6. intr. ?To draw swords { — lug out , 5 t>) ; or 
? to tussle. Obs. 

1603 1st Pt. leronimo m. ii. 121 Lug with him, boy; 
honors in bloud best swim. 

Lug, obs. Sc. form of Lodge sb. 

Lugage, obs. form of Luggage. 

Lug-aleaf. Cornish dial. ? Obs. ■= Brill sbJ 
1686 Kay Willoughby's Hist. Pise. iv. Hi. 93 Rhombus non 
aevleatus squamosus, . , Lug-aleaf Comubiensibus. a X705 
— Syn. Pise. (17x3) 31 The Pearl Londinensibus, Cornu- 
biensibus Lug-aleaf. 1740 R. Brookes Art Angling 116 
Of the Pearl or Lug-Aleaf. 

Lugdor(re, variant of Lockdor Obs., woodlouse. 

14.. Voc. in Prontp. Parv. 311 note, Multipes, lugdorre. 
Luge, obs. Sc. form of Lodge sb. and v. 
Luge(i)ug, obs. form of Lodging vbl. sb. 
Lugeut ( 1 'w‘dgent), a. rare [ad. L. liigent- 

em, pr. pple. f. lugere to mourn.] a. Weeping, 
b. (See quot. 1889.) 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lugent, 
weeping. Applied to plants with drooping branches. 

Luggage (lzugeds). Also 7 loggage, lug- 
gadge, -edge, lugage. [f. Lug v. + -AGE.] 

1 . f In early use : What has to be lugged about ; 
inconveniently heavy baggage {obs.). Also, the 
baggage of an army. Now, in Great Britain, the 
ordinary word for: The baggage belonging to a 
traveller or passenger, esp. by a public conveyance. 



LUGGAGELESS. 

*596 Nashe Saffron Walden F 1 b, I hearing the fellow ro 
forlorne and out of comfort with his luggage, gaue him his 
Ckarons Naulitm or ferry three half pence, & so dismist 
him to go to the place from whence he came. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, v. iv. 160 Come bring your luggage Nobly on 
your backe. 1609 Armin Two Maids More-clacke A a 
[Stage-direct.] Enter two watermen with luggedge. 1613 
Bed well Moham. http. n. § 90 The pilgrimes do stay, and 
dispose of their, .luggage where they meane to rest them- 
selues. 1631 in Crt. $ Times Chas. / (1848) II. 127 The 
residue .. taken prisoners, with all their .. luggage. 1663 
Glanvill Def. Tain Dogm, p. xii, If the Luggage he prized 
equally with the Jewels, none will be cast out, till all be lost 
and shipwrack’t. 17 26 Swift Gulliver 11. ii, We had no 
other Company but a Boy of the House, who rode after us 
with the Luggage. 1837 R. Nesbit in Mem. (1858) iL 47, 

I got all my heavy luggage on board. 1831 Gallenga. 
Italy 489 Heavy losses of cannon, ammunition, and luggage. 
1902 Biackw. Mag. Oct. 464/1 The ladder-cart is loaded 
with luggage. 

b. jig. and in figurative contexts. 

1612 Donne Progr, of Soul, Harbinger 5 No soule-- 
whiles with the luggage of this clay It clogged is — can follow 
thee halfe way. 1687 Dryden Hind # P. in. 1033 A lively 
faith will bear aloft the mind And leave the luggage of good 
works behind. 1776 G. Campbell Philos. Rhet. (1801/ II. 
356 The luggage of particles such as pronouns, prepositions 
and auxiliary verbs clogs the expression. 1820 Lamb Elia. 
Ser. 1. Two Races Men , Getting rid of the cumbersome 
luggage of riches. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. lxii. IV. 
224 The continued visit of that familiar sorrow which had 
lately come back, bringing abundant luggage, 
fc. Goods in general. Ohs. rare~ l . 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 54 Powhatan, .presented him 
with twentie Turkies...Now..he presented Captaine Smith 
with the like luggage. 

2 . f a. With a. An encumbrance (obs.). b. pi. 
nonce-use = Impedimenta. 

1614 Ralf.igh Hist. World in. (1634} 52 Those uncountable 
multitudes . . are . . rather a luggage than an aide.. 1629 
Shirley Wedding v. ii, My mis-fortune made mee thinke.. 
My very soule a luggage. 1693 Lister in Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 643 Why should the Shell it self be brought, an use- 
less Luggage so far. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 8 His 
whole army with its luggages. 
f 3 . The quality or condition of having to be 
lugged ; heavy weight. Ohs. 

1607 Observ, Burning Land, in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 
443 Four commodities, which, for their luggage and cumber- 
someness, could not be rescued from the jaws of that un- 
merciful element, that is, wine, tobacco, spices, and books. 
4 . attrib. and Comb., as luggage-boat , -boot, -car- 
rier, - label , - porter , -ticket, train, -van. 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xii. (1840) 206 He sent him . . , 
in a great *luggage-boat, a cow. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rest. 
III. iv. ii, A leathern Diligence, with its post-bags and 
’luggage-boots [etc.]. 1760-72 H. Brooke Pool of Qital . 
(7809) III. 64 The burden of the *luggage-carriers was . . 
lightened. 190* Daily Chron. 2 Oct. 9/3 Joseph Durisch, 
’luggage porter at the Watsingbam House Hotel. 1898 
H. S. Mbrriman Roden's Corner xxiii. 231 Give your •lug- 
gage ticket to the hotel porter. 1833 Mechanics' Mag. 
LVIII. 394 To indicate, .the class of the train that had last 
ppsed, whether ordinary, express, or '"'luggage. 1876 Gf.o. 
Eliot Dan. Der. xxxv. ill. 23 Like the sprite of ill-luck 
you . . see grinning at you from the top of your ’luggage- van. 

Hence Iiirggaged ppl. a., loaded with luggage ; 
+ Xrtfggagiii.g vbl. sb., carrying luggage. 

1691 J. Wilson Belphegor m. i, My Back’s almost broke 
with Luggaging. a 1847 Eliza Cook Rhymes by Roadside 
i, We’re losing fast the luggaged roof, The whistling guard 
and ringing hoof. 

Luggageless (Itrgedgles), a. [f. Luggage + 
-LESS.J Without luggage. 

1835 Chamb. Jrnl. III. 177, I was taking a short, harm- 
less, luggageless journey. 1887 Bicycling Hews 27 Aug. 
327/1 He arrived at the Royal Oak luggageless. 

^ Jjuggar (l»’g3j). Also lugger, luggur. [Hindi 
laggar.J =Jugger (properly, the female bird). 

1893 Newton Diet. Birds 522 Luggar, the Falco juggttr 
of ornithology. 

+ Lirggard. Obs. [f. Lug v. + -ard.] One 
who moves heavily ; a sluggard. (Cf. Laggard.) 

a 1329 Skelton Dyties Solacyous 26 Behold, thou Iyeste, 
luggard, alone ! 1847 in Halliwell. 

Lugge, obs. form of Lug. 

Drugged (l»gd), ppl. a . 1 [f. Lug v. + -edE] 
Pulled by the ears. Of a bear : Baited. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. ii. 84, 1 am as Melancholly as a 
Gyb-Cat, or a lugg’d Beare. 1398 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 72 
His ears hang laving, like a new-lug’d swine. 1603 Shaks. 
Lear iv. ii. 42 (1st Qo. 1608), A gracious aged man, Whose 
reuerence euen the nead-lugd beare would lick. 1634 Gay- 
ton Pleas. Notes n. v, 52 You know how pitifully a lugg’d 
sow looks. 1831 Mrs. Marsh Ravenscliffe II. i. 10 He 
was. .as surly as a lugged bear. 

Lugged, ppl. a? Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 Iwgyt, 
6 lugde, lowgit, 6, 9 lug’d, luggit, 8 lugge t. 
[f. Lug sb.'i + -ed 2 .] Having ‘lugs’ or ears. 

1489 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. (1877) I. 146 Item, the xxij da 
of Fabruar, for a Iwgyt cap and a bonat to the king, price 
xxxjs. 1S3S Aberd. Reg. XV. 674 (Jam.), vj lowgit dischis 
of pewtyr. 1594-5 Inventory in A rchseologia XLVIII. 132 
Item ij copper lugde pannes ijw. vj d. 1398 Marston Sco. 
Villanie hi. x. H 7 b, Thejorig fooles coate, the huge slop, 
the lugg’d boot From mimick Piso, all doe claime their 
roote. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xxi, Hutchon 
with a three-lugged cap. a 1779 D. Graham Writings (iWg) 
II. 142 Ye see the hens turns ay red lugget or they begin 
to lay, 1786 Burns Scotch Drink x, O rare 1 to see thee 
fizz an’ freath I’ th’ lugget caup 1 1834 H. Miller Scenes 
fr Leg. xix. (1857) 281 Send one of your companions for your 
lugged water-stoup. 
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Luggee (l»gr). nonce-wd. [f. Lug v. + -ee.] 
One who is lugged or pulled. 

1830 Greville Mem. Geo. IV (1873! I. ix, 350 The luggee 
holds by this tackle, and the guide goes before him. 
Luggen, obs. form of Lie v . 1 
Luggenis, obs. Sc. pi. of Lodging vbl. sb. 
hugger (lp'gs.i), sb . 1 [f. Lug v. + -er 1 .j One 
who lugs ; spec, an oarsman who depends on mere 
strength. 

16x1 Cotgr., Tireur, a drawer, puller, .. lugger, tugger. 
x88i Daily News 14 Feb. s/s His Australian competitor, 
though by no means such a mere ‘lugger ’ as his country- 
man Trickett, trusts much less to. .mechanical finish. 
Lugger (l»'g0Jj, sbfi [perh. f. lug in Lug- 
s ail ; but cf. Du. logger , perh. f. MDu, loggen, 
luggen to fish with a drag-net.] (See quot. 1867.) 

1793 Hull Advertiser 25 July 2/4. 1809 J. Adams Wks. 
(1854) IX. 317 In a general impressment . .it cost the nation, 
in cutters, luggers, press-gangs, . . a hundred pounds for 
every man they obtained. 18x7 W. Irving in Life Jjr Lett. 
(1864) I. 385 He. .is as slow getting underway, as a Dutch 
lugger. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend xxx, The lugger pulled 
eighteen oars, was clinker built, and very swift. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Lugger, a small vessel with . . four- 
cornered cut sails, set fore and aft, and [sic] may have two 
or three masts. 1884 Pae Eustace 217, I am captain of the 
lugger you see yonder. 

b. attrib. ( apposilive) and Comb, 

1801 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1806) t94 Flats (lugger- 
rigged). 1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. I. 70 A beautiful French 
lugger privateer, of fourteen guns, 
f Ltrgger, V. Obs. [f. Lug v. + -ER fi.] trans. 
a. To drag or carry about. 1). To tease. 

1634 Flecknoe Ten Years Trav. 78 Apes which had 
young, with 2 or 3 claspt about their neck, . . which they 
went thus luggering, till [etc.]. 1679 Crowne Ambit. 

Statesman 111.32 When e’re I see Authority Lugger a heavy 
fool upon her sholders Before me. 1782 Eliz. Blower Geo. 
Bateman II. 174 The child don’t like to lugger folks. 

Luggerheaded, obs. form of Loggekheaded. 
Luggie (lz? - gi). Sc. [f. Lug sb . 2 + -ie,] A small 
woodeu vessel with a * lug ’ or handle. 

172s Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. ii, Beech luggies mingle, 
On skelfs forgainst the door. 1783 Burns Halloween xxxii, 
In order on the clean hearth-stane, The luggies three are 
ranged. 1876 C. Gibbon R. Gray xxxvii,_Two strapping 
lassies . . preparing the luggies . . for the evening's milk, ioox 
R, Anderson Hist. Kilsyth iv. 30 There were ‘ luggies r in 
the morning filled with porridge. 

Lugging (lo*giq), vbl. sb. [f. Lug v. +-ingL] 
The action of the vb. Lug. 

? a 1300 Chester PI. vii. 212 On this loyne thou may have 
good lugging. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel r3qg With 
myghty luggyng. .He pluckid the bull By the hornid scull. 
1614 Markham Cheap, Husb. v. xiii. (1668) X05 The lugging 
of Swine with Dogs. 

Lugging (lzrgii)), ppl. a. [f. Lug V. + -ING 2 ] 
That moves slowly and heavily. (Cf. Lug v. 2 c.) 

18x6 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLI. 527 The lugging 
baggage-waggons oxen drag. 

Luggis, obs. Sc. pi. of Lodge sb. 
tLu - ggish, «. Obs. £? f. Lug v. + -ish ,1 ?Miserly. 
1684-5 Wood Life 1 Jan., Verie.rich, having been alwaies 
of a covetuous and luggish disposition. 

Lugin, obs. form of Lodging vbl. sb. 
fLu'ginar. Sc. Obs. [f. lugin Lodging vbl. 
sb. + -ar, -er 1 .] One wbo lets lodgings. 

1303 Sc. Acts fas. IV (1814) II. 243/1 All prowest & 
baltjeis .. avis w‘ J>ar luginaris & hostillaris w'in jxar bondis 
anent }>e lugin. 

Luging, obs. form of Lodging vbl. sb. . 
Lugis, obs. pi. of Lodge sb. 

Lugit, obs. Sc, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Lodge v. 
+ Lug-loaf. a. (?or sb.) Obs. [f. Lug v.] 

1606 Wily Beguiled (1623) E 4 b, Shee had little reason to 
take a Chilian lug-loafe, milke sop slaue When she may 
haue a Lawyer. 

Lugre, obs. form of Ligure. 

Lu’g-sail. [Formation uncertain : perh. f. 
Lug v. orLuGiA 2 ] A four-cornered sail, bent upon 
a yard which is slung at about one-third or one- 
fourth of its length from one end, and so hangs 
obliquely. Also attrib. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1194/4 She is open in the Midships, 
and sails with a Lugsail, and one Topsail. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Voile de Fortune, the square or lug 
sail of a galley or tartane. 1799 Naval Chron. I, 214 
A lug-sail boat from Calais. 1892 Stevenson Across the 
Plains 212 The boats with their reefed lugsails scudding for 
the harbour mouth. 

+ Lugubre, a. Obs. [a. F. lugubre , ad. L. lugu- 
bris, i. lugere to mourn.] Lugubrious. 

1727 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. toCtess Afar July, You 
see my philosophy is not so lugubre as yours. 

Lugubriosity (li«gi«bri*rsiti). rare. [f. L. 
lugubri-s + -osiTY.] Moumfulness. 

1840 Tail's Mag. VII. 239 Our Church music is..cha. 
racterized by a long-drawn funereal lugubriosity. 1846 
Worcester cites Q. Rev. 

Lugubrious (lhcgurbrias), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Characterized by, expressing or causing 
mourning ; doleful, mournful, sorrowful. 

i6ox Dent Pathw. Heaven (1831) 305 The sea shall roar 
and make a noise in most doleful and lugubrious manner. 
1639 Hammond Pastors Motto Wks. 1684 IV. 546 To act no 
passionate, lugubrious, tragical part. 1792 Mary Woll- 
stonecr. Rights Worn. vi. 267 The severe graces of Virtue 
must have a lugubrious appearance to them. 1847 Lewes 


LUKE. 

Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 567 A grotesque and lugubrious 
farce was played on the day of his quitting the establish- 
ment. 1877 Black Green Past . xxi. (1878) 173 The enforced 
silence of the room was rather a painful and lugubrious 
business, xgoo Q. lieu. July 113 The lugubrious fresco in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

Hence X,ugu ‘briously adv., Z.ugTi'briousn.esa. 
1848 Webster, Lugubriously. 1860 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. III. cxv. 49 It points lugubriously to the fact, 
that the ways of dishonour are not always ways of pleasant- 
ness. 1879 R. H. Elliot Written on F'oreheads I. x6 They 
did not cultivate lugubriousness in general. 1900 H. W. 
Smyth Greek Melic Poets 389 Some of his [Bacchylides'J 
lugubriousness is no doubt mere literary veneer. 

t Lugu’brous, a. Obs. [f. L. Mgubr-is + 

-ous.j = Lugubrious. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 34 Windowes 
shut up with cloath curtaines, to make the ceremonies seeine 
more lugubrous. X664 Evelyn tr. Fr cart's A rchit Ep. Ded. 
14 , 1 onely had the affliction to be present at the lugubrous 
Object. 1708 Ozell tr. Boileau's Lutrin iv. (1730) X77 
Now the lugubrous Instrument resounds, And every Ear 
with hideous Clangor wounds. [In some mod. Diets.] 
Lug- worm : see Luo sbf 
Luidore, obs. form of Louis d’or/ 

Luif(e, Luif(f, obs. forms of Loof sb. 1 , Luff. 
Luif\f jar, obs. form of Lover i. 

Luifsum, obs. Sc. form of Lovesome. 

Luite, variant of Lite sbf, little, 
t Lurtion. Obs.rare~~°. [ad. L. luitidn-em, 
n. of action f. lucre to pay.] Payment of a ransom. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Luition, a paying a ransome. 

Xfuiver, obs. form of Lover l 
+ Lnjula. Obs. [a. It. lugliola, f. Luglio July.] 
An old name of Wood Sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. T 166 So also vegetables may 
assume a vitriolate energy, as Lujula, Limons, succory. 
1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cxxiii. 170 It [Wood-Sorrel] 
is called by the Apothecaries in their Shops, Alleluja and 
Lujula the other [name] came corruptly from Juliola, as 
they of Calabria in Naples do call it. 1687 Clayton in Phil. 
Trans. XLI. 152 The Sorrel-tree bears a Leaf something 
like a Laurel, in Taste much resembling Lujula. 

Luk, obs. f. Look v., Luck ; var. Louk v . 1 Obs. 
Lukar, obs. form of Lucre. 

Luke (l'«k), sb. slang. Nothing. 

1821 in Life Haggart 172 Gloss . 1864 in Slang Diet. 
f Luke, Lukes, proper name. Obs. Also 5 
luks. The anglicized name of the town of Lucca 
in Italy ; used attrib. 

[X393 Langl. P. PL C. v. X94 Lumbardes of lukes. Ibid. 
ix. 109 By Jjc rode of lukes.] 1483 Wardr. Acc. in Grose 
Antiq.Repert. (1807) I.49, ij canopies, oon with luks gold gar- 
nyssht withfrengeof venysgold. 1640 Rates in Noorthouck's 
Lond. (1773) 839/x Silk, wrought satins, of Bolonia, lukes, 
jean [etc.]. 1682 Wheler Journ. Greece 1. 35 Cephalonia is 
fruitful in Oyl, and excellent Wines, especially red Muscatels 
(which we call Luke Sherry). 1684 G. Meriton Praise 
Yorks. Ale ( 1 685) 2 Briskets, Luke Olives, Anchoves, Caveare, 
Neats Tongues [etc.]. *700 Petiver Musei Petiver. 66 Its 

about the bigness of a Lucca (Luke) Olive. 

Luke (l’wk), a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 lheue, 
4-5 lewk(e, 5 leuk(e, (luk, 6 Sc. luik), 3-6, 9 
luke. [The ME. forms lheue, leuk, and the 
modem pronunciation, appear to point to a deriva- 
tion from OE. hUow Lew a., perh. through the 
medium of a vb. *hllewcian : see Luke v. 

Notwithstanding the resemblance in form and meaning; It 
seems impossible to connect the word etymologically with 
mod.Du. leuk (pronounced lok) lukewarm, LG. liik, luke, 
ink, tepid, weak, slack. See Lukewarm.] 

1 . = Lukewarm i. 

c 1205 Lay. 27357 And opened wes his breoste. J>a blod 
com forS luke. 13.. Hampolr Pr. Consc. 7481 (MS. Harl.) 
Als a lewke bath nouther hate ne calde. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 149 In reward of which flamme oure 
fire is but lewk. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 61 Yf luk 
water hem biwepe They wole be grete. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Pair. 11. (W. de W. 1493) 228 b/2 He dranke luke water. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, Let me have nine penn’orth o' 
brandy and water luke. 

2 . = Lukewarm 2. 

1340 Ayenb. 31 He is fyeble and lheue to alle guodes to 
done. 1388 Wyclif Rev. iiL 16 Thou art lew [v.r. lewk] 
and nether cold, nether hoot. C1449 Pecock Repr. n. viii. 
184 Thou? in ech chapel.. may be ymagis of God and of 
Marie and of Seintis forto make hi hem sengil and leuke 
remembrauncis. 0x450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xxv. 37 The 
negligent religiose & J>e leuke haj> tribulacion. 

3 . Comb., as hike- hearted adj. ; luke-hot a. =• 

Lukewarm. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. iii. (149s) 605 Oyle of 
almondes clensyth and purgyth matereof eeres yf it be luke 
hote [Bodl. E. Mus. MS. wlache hote] droppyd therin. 
0x450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 217 Mak alle jius lewk hot 
to geder. 1308 Dunbar Tua onariit women 498 , 1 am so 
loik [MS. M. luik] hertit. 

Hence j\l.trReIy adv., + Lu-keness. 

*340 Ayenb. 31 Huanne j>e man loueb lite and Iheucliche 
oure lhord, J?et he ssolde louye bernindeliche. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 302/1 Lewkenesse, tepar. 1597 J, King On Jonas 
(1618) 406 His lukenesse and neutrality of dealing in his 
seruice did so much offend him. 

t Luke, v. Obs. rare. In 5 lewk(e. [?repr. 
OE. *hliewcian, f. *hldow Lew a. ; for the formation 
cf. ieldcian to delay, f. cald old, and gearcian to 
prepare, f. gearo ready. 

_ The existence of such a vb. in OE. must app. be assumed 
in order to account for the formation of Luke a. ; but the 
recorded vb. may be a new formation on the adj.] 


LUKES. 

tram.' To make lukewarm. 
a 1400 Stockh. Med'. MS. in Anglia XVIII. 314 Modir 
Wort . . Jif ii; belewkyd with oyle of roset [cures fevers], 

' Luke, obs. or Sc. form of Look ; obs. f. Luck. 
Luke-home : see LucArne, 

Luken, var. Look v . 1 Obs. ; obs, f. Louk v.~ 
Luker, obs. form of Looker, Lucre. 
t Lukes, a. Obs. Also 6 lewkes, lukys, [ad. 
Du. Luiksch, f. Link Liege, a town and province 
of Belgium.] Made at Liege ; said esp. of velvet, 
i [1472 in Rogers' Agric. $ Prices III. 351/1 Lukys [iron].] 
1536 Wardr. Acc. Hen. VIII in Archteologia IX. 248 
A coote of blacke lukys veluette. 1545 Lane. Wilis II. 63 
A jaket of fyne lukes velvet. 1547 Booroe Introd. Knowl. 
xii. (1870) 155 The lond of Lewke is a pleasaunt countre. 
The cheefe towne is the cytie of Lewke ; there is Lewkes 
veluet made, & cloth of Arys, 

Lukes : see Luke proper name, Lucca. 

+ Lukes mas. Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 luxmess, 

6 lukismes, 7 loukismes, luesmes, lukemasse, 
?luksmasse. [ = Luke's Mass.] The festival of 
St. Lrtke, kept on 18 Oct, (Formerly a customary 
date for payment of accounts.) 

1470 Burgh Pec, Prestwick (Maitland Club' 15 To he in : 
bancle fra beltane till luxmess. 1590 Burgh Rec. Glasgow 
(1876) 1. 153 To he payit in maner following, . .tuentie pttndis 
at Lukismes. 1671 Corshill Baron-court Bk. in Ayr 4 
Wigton A rchseol. Coll. IV. 95 Since loukismes last. 

t Lxvket. Obs. Also 6 luketfce. [a. OF. 
luqnet . ] A casement. 

1564 Bulleyn Dial, agsh Pest. 21 b, Drawe.tlie Curtaines, 
open the lukette [1572-8 luket] of the windowe. 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffe 44 Hope.. made her at breake of day .. to 
vnloope her luket or casement, to looke whence the blasts 
came. 

f LukewarcL Obs. The name of a variety of 
cherry. 

16.. MS, Ashrt. 1461 If. Tg The Luke ward Chery ripe 
June the 10. 1664 Evelyn Kal. liort., June (1679) 18 

.Cherries. .Luke-ward, early Flanders [etc.]. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. (1721) II. 297 The . , Lukeward, one of the best of 
Cherries. 

LulEewarinG r ^kwgim),tr. and j 5 . Forms: 4-7 
lukewarme, 5 lewk(e)-warm(e, (lowk •warm) , 
5-6 leuk(e)-warm(e, (7 luk warms, 8 luck- 
warm), 6- lukewarm, [f. Luke a. + Warm a. 
Cf. Lew-warm and LG. lukwarm (also slukwarm)J\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Moderately warm, tepid. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvtt. xciii. (1495] 66r The 
broth of clete . . comfortyth the teeth : yf it be iuke warme 
hote [Bodl. II. Mas. MS. lewke hote] holde in the mouth. 
C1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. lxiii. 82 pe firste be 
cold, fe seconde leuk-warme, jie frydde hoot, c 1450 ME. 
Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 213 Stampe hyt wyb vynegre lewk 
warm. 1546 Phaer Bk. Ckildr. (1553) T ij, Lette the chylde 
drynke of it twise or thrise a day luke warme. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. ix. 36 All wallowd in his own yet luke-warme blood. 
1658 A Fox Wurtz' Surg. n. ix. 80 Apply the Collyrium 
luke-warm. 1762 Wood in Phil. Trans. LII. 416 The water 
..close to the flame, is only luckwarm, 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xix, Sickening smells from many dinners came in 
a heavy lukewarm breath upon the sense. 

2 . Of persons, their actions, attributes, etc.: 
Having little warmth or depth of feeling, lacking 
zeal, enthusiasm or ardour, indifferent. 

. c 1522 More De quat. noviss. Wks. 83/1 Like as god said 
in thapocalips vnto the churche of Loadice. Thou arte 
neytherhote nor cold but lukewarme, I would thou were colde 
y* thou migh teste waxe warme. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. 108 Some that called him the lukewarme Doctor, 
and likened him to milke from the Cowe. 1623 tr. Fa-vine's 
Theat. Hon. v. i. 55 The strength of youth and Manhood is 
pow become but luke-warme. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1. 154 
Whittyngham . . was but a luke-warm conformist at best. 
1718 Bp. Hu tchinson Witchcraft 86 That shewed the Zeal 
of their Time above our lukewarm Temper. *771 Junius 
Lett. lix. 303 The lukewarm advocate avails himself of any 
pretence to relapse into . . indifference. 1804 J, Grahame 
Sabbath 86 No lukewarm accents from my Ups should flow. 
1883 Froude Short Stud. IV, 1. ix. 96 The clergy were 
lukewarm in his interests. 

So + Lukewarmed a. — prec. sense 1. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 71 The beryes of Juniper 
,. dronke with, luke warmed wine, wyl [etc.]. 

B. sh. A lukewarm person ; one who is by no 
means enthusiastic. 

1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. xxxi. 188 Let such Cowards and 
Lukewarms do what they will,— I shall always Condemn 
Vice and Sin. 1835 C. Bronte in Mrs. Gaskell Life viiL 
(1858) 107 But the Opposition is divided. Red-hots, and 
Luke-warms. 1890 Pall Mall G . 25 J une 1/2 One enthusiast 
is worth a dozen ‘lukewarms’. 

Lo/kewarm, v. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Lukewarm 
a.} trans. To make lukewarm, 

159a G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 185 Can .. the 
tempest calme, or loue quench, or Zeaie luke-warme, or 
valour manicle, or excellencie mew-vpp, or perfection geld, 
or supererogation combe-cutt itselfe? 
Latkewarmisll, a. nonce-word, [-ish.] Rather 
lukewarm. 

1827 Scott Jrnl. 25. Apr. , Good blank verse and stately 
sentiment, but something lukewarmish. 

t Lukewarmling. Obs . [f. Lukewarm a. + 
-ling 1 .] A lukewarm person. Also attrib. 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna. (1652) 31 Art thou a 
s wearer, a lyar, or aluke-warmling? a 1640 — Sacrif. Faith- 
full (1648) 15 The lukewarmling deadhearted and vaine- 
thoughted professor. Ibid. 167. 
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Lu’kewurmly, adv. In a lukewarm manner. 
1611 Cotgh., T iedement, luke-warmety. 1675 Traherne 
Ckr. Ethics 169 To be beloved lukewarmly is. to be 
embraced with polluted and filthy armes.. 1886 Mem. Sir 
J. Paget v. 295 We and some more are ‘on the whole’ 
and ‘rather luke-warmly’ in favour of their admission. 

Lukewarmness (lh?kwg.imnt‘s). [ + -mess.] 
The quality or condition of being lukewarm. 

1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (1573) 58 b, He ex- 
pounded more fully the sinne of the Laodicians, and what 
is the cause of their lukewarmenesse. 1665,. Boyle New 
Exp. 4 Observ. Cold 37 The many degrees of Coldness . . 
betwixt Lukewarmness and the Freezing degree of Cold. 
1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God I. xii. 310 Their Luke- 
warmness and Indiffereney towards God. 1875 Manning 
Mission H. Ghost i. 28 The lukewarmness with which we 
allow His Graces and Mercies to pass by us. 
Lukewarmth (Ihrkwgxmj)). Now rare. [f. 
Lukewarm + -th.] = Lukewarmness. 

1598 Flow o, Tcpidczza, hike warmth. 1620 Granger 
Div. Logike 1. xxxv. 104 As lukewarmth partaketh of heate, 
and cold. 1716 Addison Freeholder N o. 8 f 9’ The . . per- 
fidiousness of certain faithless men, and .. the lukewarmth 
and indifference of others. _ 1842 J. Aiton Domestic Econ. 
(1857) 333 Seventy degrees is but just warm, a gentle luke- 
warmth. 1895 J. Davidson Earl Lavender 49 Being well- 
known for the luke-warmth of my allegiance to the Guild. 
Lukie, lukky, obs. forms of Lucky. 

Lukir, lukre, obs. forms of Lucre. 

Lukismes, variant of Lukesmas Sc. Obs. 
t Lulibub. Obs. ? Earlier form of Loli.ifof. 
c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (i888i 17 Severall little Cake- 
houses where you have fruits lulibubs and sumes Liquours. 

Lull (M), sb. 1 [f. Lull v.] 

1 . Something which lulls; spec.es lulling sound, etc. ■ 

1719 Young Revenge v. ii, Yonder lull Of falling waters 

tempted me to rest. 1820 Keats Isabella v, Sweet Isabella’s 
untouch'd cheek. .Fell thin as a young mother's, who doth 
seek By every lull to cool her infant's pain, 
tb. Soothing drink, ‘ nepenthe Obs, 

1659 Loud. Chanticleers ix. 20 Mine Host Welcom has 
a Cup of blessed Lull. 

2 . A lulled or stupefied condition. j 

1822-56 De Quincey Confessions (1862) 238, 1 fleeted back 1 

into the same opium lull. 1902 Black tv. Mag. Apr. 553/1, 

I sat listening in a kind of lull of terror and disgust. 

3 . A brief period of intermission or quiescence in 
a storm. Also fig. 

1815 Earl Dudley Let. 15 Apr. (1840) 93 What, .so many 
wiser people mistook for a calm, turns out to be only a lull. 
1851 Gallenga Italy ii. 90 The lull that occurred in Lom- 
bardy. .was sheer dread and horror of French interference. 
i860 Motley Netherl. (.i 808) I. iii. 69 There was a lull on 
the surface of affairs. 1901 Edin. Rev. Jan. 196 There 
seemed for a time a lull in the storm. 

Lull ( 1 » 1 ), sbf Whaling, [a. Du. lul tube.] A 
tube to convey bln hirer into the hold. Also hell-bag. 

1836 Uncle Philip's Convers. Whale Fishery 99 From the 
speck-trough, [the pieces of blubber], .pass through the lull, 
into tubs fixed in the hold. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Lull-bag, a wide canvas hose in whalers for conducting 
blubber into the casks, as it is ‘made oft*. 

Lull (M)» [Imitative of the repetition of 
(lu In) or similar sounds, appropriate to the pur- 
pose of singing a child to sleep. Cf. Sw. lulla. 
Da. lulls, to hum a lullaby, to lull, early mod.Du. 
lullen ‘numeros canere’ (Kilian), mod.Du. hdlen 
toprattle; cf. MDn. lo! lento mutter (see Lollard). 

A similar onomatopceia occurs in L. lalla-re, of equivalent 
meaning.] 

1 . Irans. To soothe with sounds or caresses ; to 
induce to sleep or to pleasing quiescence. 

13. . Leg. Rood (1871) 133 Feet and fayre hondes pat nou 
ben croised I custe hem. ofte, I lulled hem I leid hem softe. 
C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 495 And gan the childe to kisse 
And lulled it and after gan it blisse. — Merch. T. 579 
He lulleth hire he kisseth hire ful ofte. cr4oo Destr. Troy 
647 We will seasse till, now sone, the sun be at rest, ..And 
yche lede, as hym list, lullit on slepe. a 1500 Songs <$- Carols 
15th C. (Percy Soc.) 9 In a manjour of an as Jhesu lay and 
lullyd was. 1530 Palsgr. 615/2 She can lulle a childe as 
hansomly aslepe as it were a woman of thurty yere old. 
1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 12 Minerva luld him on her 
lappe^ and let him many a kisse. 1607 Shaks. Cor. in. i. 

1 14 The Virgin voyce That Babies lull a-sleepe. 1666 
Bunyan Grace Ab, § no Continual rocking will lull a crying 
child. 1710 Steele Tatler No. i6t 1* 1 The Mustek of the 
Birds, .lull’d me asleep before I was aware of it. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad xiv. 191 And lull the Lord of Thunders in her 
arms. C1718 Prior Young GeniL in Love 4 Take me, my 
Celia, to thy breast, And lull my wearied soul to rest. 1800 
Wordsw. Hart-leap Well ii. 150 Asleep he sank, Lulled by 
the fountain in the summer-tide. 1825 D. Welsh Life 
T. Brown i. 3 His mother used to lull him asleep with The 
flowers of the forest, a tune, to which [etc.]. 1871 B. Tay- 
lor Faust (1875) I. xii. 141 Lulled in my lap with many 
a song, It smiled, and tumbled, and grew strong. 

2 . fig. and in fig. context, f Also with up. 

*575 Laneham Let. (1871) 35 , 1 was lulld in such liking., 

that mooch a doo . . had I, to fynde me whear I waz. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 199 As though you were in like- 
lyhoode to possesse peace, and to be lulled in the lap of 
safetie. 1583 Breton Flourish upon Fancy (Grosart) 60/2 
So (luld in this my deepe distresse) some comfort lend to 
me. <2x586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 108 b, The young 
Musidorus.. was yet for some yeares after, .lulled vp in as 
much good luck [etc.]. _ 1615 W. Martyn Twenty Kings 
Eng. 178 The said Petition was thereby lulled fast asleepe. 
*775 Sheridan Rivals v. i, You may lull your keen regret 
to slumbering. 1810 Scott Lady of L. x. xxxiii, Not Ellen’s 
spell had lulled to rest The fever of his troubled breast. 

b. esp. To quiet (suspicion) by deception; to 
delude into a sense of security. 


LULLABY. 

ifior Holland Pliny II. 153 To drinke wine upon an 
emptie stomacke fasting . . dulleth the vigor and quicknesse 
of the spirit : finer indeed to bring and lull men asleepe in 
the bed of securitie. 1636 E. DACREs tr. Mackiavels Disc. 
Livy II, 255 Who, . .partly beguil’d by some devises hee shall 
make use of to lull them a sleepe, are easily kept from stirring. 
1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc.Hist. 1 1S27) II. 11. 68 An tioclms imposed 
upon and lulled asleep by his flatterers. 1833 Marry at P . 
Simple lxii, A superior is equally bound to prefer a charge, 
or to give notice that that charge will be preferred,. . instead 
of lulling the offender into security. 1859 J erhson Brittany 
xvi. 254 By a feigned devotion to the interests of his new 
master, [he] succeeded in lulling all his suspicions. 1900 
W. Watt A b rdeensh. iv. 85 They were soon lulled into a 
sense of security. 

t 3 . intr. To be lapped in soothing slumbers. 

Possibly these quots. may belong to Loll v . 1 4. On the 
other hand, it is possible that some of the quots. there given 
should have been placed here. 

a 1450 Cov. Mvst. (Shaks. Soc.) 182 My lytylle childe lyth 
alle lame, That iullyd on my pappys ! _ 157 6 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 291 Some there be that lie lulling on the softe pillow 
of slouth. 1594, 1635, 1778 [see Loll v.' 4]. 

4 , irans. To bring to a state of comparative 
quiescence (winds, sea, etc.). 

1680 Dryden Ovid's Epist. vii. 52 Stay but a little, ’till 
the Tempest cease, And the loud Winds are lull’d into a 
Peace. 1819 Byron Juan 11. cxlviii, Lull’d like the depth 
of ocean when at rest, a 1854 H. Reed Led, Eng. Hist. 
ix. 283 The tempest, that was only lulled, comes back again. 

5 . intr. Of the sea or wind : To become lulled, 
or gradually diminished in force or power. 

1808 Pike Sources Missies, (1810) 10 The wind lulling, 
we encamped on the point of an island. 1835 Motley Corr. 
(1889) I. iii. 57 The wind lulling a little, we became en- 
couraged. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxvi, The wind 
lulled, the rain came down in a deluge. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp . xxiv. (1856) 193 This [nipping], too, continued 
through the day, sometimes lulling for a while into com- 
parative repose. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. West xii. (1S75) 
144 When at length the tempest lulled, they re-embarked, 
b .fig. To become quiescent or inactive. 

1850 FI. Bushnell God in Christ 287 The instinct of 
system lulls in its activity, as spiritual life quickens in the 
soul, 1862 Neale Hymns East. Ch. 16 Lulling at the 
death of Constantine, the persecution again broke out in 
the latter years of his successor Leo. 

i Lull, ». 2 Obs. Also 6 lolL Irans. To pull 
about (by the ears). 

1530 Palsgr. 614/1, 1 lolle one aboute the eares. Je hiy 
tire les oreittes. I shall lolle you aboute. the eares tyll l 
make your eares cracke. 1568 Hist. Jacob Esau 11. ii. 

C ij, Oh that I had his eare betwene my teeth now, I should 
shake him euen as a dog that lulleth a sow. 

Lull, obs. form of Loll vA 
t Ltrlla, ini. Obs. Also lullay, lully. [Ono- 
matopoeic: see Lull v. 1] = Lullaby. 

? C1450 in Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) Notes 414 Lully, lulla, 
thow littell tine child ; By, by, lully, lullay, thow littell tyne 
child, c 1450 ibid. 137 ‘ Fayr chylde, lullay ’, sone must she 
svng. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 442, 445 Sing lullay thou 
snail, for I must grone, And cry outt by the wall on mary 
and Iohn, . . Sing lullay on fast When thou heris at the last 
C1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 719, I sange lullay to bringe 
you on slepe. <11500 Songs <$- Carols (Percy Soc.) 12 And 
ever among A mayden song Lullay, by by, lullay. [Other 
verses simply by by, lullay.] Ibid. 19 Lullay, my chyld, 
and slepe. 1590 [see next], c 1600 Mother's Lullaby in 
Ritson Anc. Songs (1792) 198 My little sweete derlinge, my 
comforte and ioye Singe Lullyby Lully. .. Singe Lully Lully 
Lully, Sweete baby, Lully Lully, sweete baby, Lully Lully. 
a 1764 [see next, sense 1]. 

Lullaby (l»'lab8i), ini. and sb. Forms: 6 
lulley by, 6-7 lullabie, 7 lull-a-ba, lullyby, 8 
lullabye. [f. prec. + -by, as in by -by, Byb-Byk 1 : cf. 
Hushaby, Rockaby.] 

1 , ini. A soothing refrain, used to please or pacify 
infants. Also gen., any soothing refrain. (Some- 
times preceded by lulla.') 

c 1560 Richardes Misogonits iv. 1. 76 (Brandi) When my 
maistrisse lay in and we Sange lulley by baby and bore ye. 
1588 Greene Pasidosto (1843) 27 The good wife learned to sing 
lullaby at home with her yong babe. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A, 
11. iii. 29 Whiles Hounds and Hornes, and sweet Melo- 
dious Birds Be vnto vs as in a N urses Song Of Lullabie, 
to bring her Babe asleepe. 1590 — Midi. N. n. ii. 14-19 
Sing in your sweet Lullaby, Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, 
lullaby, Neuer harme, nor spell, nor cliarme, Come our 
louely Lady nye, So good night with Lullaby. 1651 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xl. (1730) 174 King James con- 
quering all enmity, spake Peace abroad, and sang Lullaby 
at home. 1739 A. Nicol Poems 14 Where once, of late the 
Nurse’s Lull-a-ba Made all the Place delightful to the Eyes 
Now all ’s dispersed. <11764 Lloyd Ode to Obliv. Poet. 
Wks. 1774 I. 128 And, hollow blasts, which never cease to 
1 sigh, Hum to each care-struck mind their lulla-lulla-by ! 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 217 She with ‘lulla-by. 
baby ’ beguiles it [a child] to rest, a 1845 Hood Serenade 
i, Lullaby, oh, lullaby 1 The brat will never shut an eye. 
fb. Used for ‘farewell’, ‘good-night’. Obs. 
*599 Pass. Pilgr . xv, Then lullaby the learned man hath 
got the lady gay, For now my song is ended. 1601 Shaks. 
jl'wel. N. v. L 48 Marry sir, lullaby to your bountie till I 
come agen. 

2 . sb. A song sung to children to soothe them 
to rest. Also, any song which soothes to rest. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 12 Alas sweet vnfortunate 
babe, .shalt thou haue the whistling wlndes for thy Lullaby. 
1779 Burney in Phil, Trans. LX. 206 In Italy the nmne 
nonne, or lullabies, are fragments of elegant melodies. 1843 
Lytton Zanoni 24 You. thought you heard the lullaby 
which a fairy might sing to some fretful changeling. 1900 
Contempt Rev. Aug. 247 The feeling of quietness evoked by 
an evening landscape or by a lullaby. 
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LUMBER. 


LULLABY. 


b. transf.im&fig. . ' / ^ 

' 1611 Rich Honesty Age (Percy Soc.) 10 H«e that would 
please the time must learne to sing lullaby to Folly, and . 
there is no musicke so delightfull as the smoothing vp of sinne. ! 
1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 11 Rockt asleepe in desperate ;• 
securitie, with a lullabie of peace and safety, hee derides all • 
happie admonition. 1679 Find. Sir T. Player 2/2 The rest j 
of his Sheet consists of Wheadle and Lullabies. 1796 ' 
Burkjb Regie, Peace. i. Wks. VIII. 196 Would not this 
warm language of high indignation have more of sound , 
reason in it . . than all the lullabies of flatterers? 18x9 S. ■ 
Rogers Human Life 2 The bees have hummed their noon- ; 
tide lullaby. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb., as lullaby- song, -sound, . 
-speech, -strain ; lullaby-cheat Cunt, a baby. 

1671 R. Head Lug. Rogue 1. iv. (1680) 35 His Doxie . . i 
carried at her back a Lullaby-cheat. 1687 Miege Fr. 
Diet, n, Lullaby, a Lullaby-Song. 1793 Mason Ch. Mus. : 
i. 63 That these lullaby strains should be exclusively ad- 
hered to. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 437 The 
Greeks, from the letter A (lambda), denominated this lamb- 
dacismus ; the Romans with more severity, lallatio, or : 
lullaby-speech, a 1849 Annie Poems (1859) 118 Water 
that flows With a lullaby sound, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1851) II. 158 Still-life lullaby poetry. 

Ltl’llaby, »• [f. prec.] trans. To soothe with 
a lullaby ; to sing to sleep. Also transf. and fig. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 194 No man could 
..lullaby the cireumspectest Argus more sweetly. 1596 
Copley Fig for Fortune 59 Sweet Sound that all mens 
sences lullabieth. 1607 Walkingtqn Opt. Glass 19 It., 
lullabees the senses, yea, intoxicates the . . soule, with a 
pleasing poyson. 1647 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 268 
In Holland .. he was .. pourtraved lying in his cradle 
luliaby’d and rock’d asleep by the Spaniard. x8x8 Hazutt 
Pol. Ess. (1819) 340 When we see a poor creature like 
Ferdinand VII. .lullabied to rest with the dreams of super- 
stition [etc.]. 1890 Jean Middlemass Two False Mm’es 

III. xiv.210 Ruth. . kissed and lullabyed her to sleep. 1893 
A. Austin Con v. Winckelmann, etc. (1897) 157 Then I . . 
lullaby my pain with plaintive song, 
b. absol. or intr. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xix. (1632) 31 No song of birds, 
no musikes sound Can lullabie to sleepe profound. 18 66 
Carlyle Remin. I. 101 Waves, .beautifully humming and 
lullabying on that fine long sandy beach. 

Lullay, variant of Lulls hit. Ohs. 

Lulled (lsld), ppl. a. [f. Lull vX + -ed L] 
Quieted ; reduced to calmness. 

1787 Generous Attachment IV. 44 Give me again, ye 
shades,., your lulled repose! 1852 Mundy Our Antipodes 
(1857) 185 Amid thundering® and lightnings . . but with 
lulled airs, .. we doubled the North Cape. 18S2 Trench 
Justin Martyr Poems xx And the lulled Ocean seemed to 
say, ‘ With me is quiet, come away ’. 

t Luller. Obs. [f. Lull vX + -er L] One who 
lulls ; ? a woman who chants spells, a witch. 

14.. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 575/14 Contravaria , a luller. 
Ibid. 5S2/7 Facuminaria, a lullere. x6xx Cotgb., Mignar- 
dear, a luller, dandler, cherisher. 

Lu llian (Italian), a. [f. proper name Lulli-us 
+ -ian.J Of or belonging to the mystical philo- 
sophy of Lullius (Raymund Lull 1234-1315). 

1653 R. Sanders (title) Physiognomie and Chiromancie. . 
the subject of dreams, divinative, steganographical and 
Lullian Sciences, etc. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1093 To show 
the Defects and Difficulties in the famous Lullian Art. 
Hence t Irullianist = Lullist. 

16x0 B. Jonson A/cA it. i, Sub . . . Who areyou? Ana. A. 
faithful Brother. .. Sub. What’s that? A Lullianist? a 
Ripley ? Filins A rtis ? Can you sublime and duldfte ? 

LulBloo (lzHil/f), v. ran. [Imitative.] intr. 
To utter the cries by which certain African peoples 
express delight. 

1857 Livingstone Trav. i. 25 The women clapping their 
hands.. and lullilooing for joy. 1886 Burton Arab. Mis. 
(Abr. ed.) I. 19X Then the singing-girls beat their tabrets 
and lulliloo’d with joy, [1889 H. M. Stanley in Daily 
News 26 Nov, 5/8 The female followers .. set up a shrill 
lululus on seeing their own lake again.] 

Lulling O’liq), vbl. sb. [f. Lull vX + ~ing L] 
The action of Lull vX 

c 1394 P. Pl.Crede 77 And at be lulling of oure Ladye J>e 
wymmen to lyken. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 317/1 Lully nge 
of yonge chylder. ., neuiacio. 1575 R. B. Apius fy Virginia 
Bib, What culling: what lulling : what stur haue wee 
here? 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Pearl iii, I know the 
wayesof pleasure, the sweet strains, the lullings and relishes 
of it. 1863 Comh.Mag. Sept, 269 The mother, .began to 
soothe it. .interspersing her lulling with thanks to Molly. 

+ b. concr. A soothing song. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. v. (Tollem, MS.), pey 
[nurses] use to singe lullynges and oper cradel songis to 
plese Jxe wittis of be childe. 

Lulling (l» - liq), ppl. a. [f. Lull vX + -ing 2.] 
That lulls. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 317/1 Lullynge songe, nenia. 1672 
Chaucer's Gkoast 26 He sang him such a lulling Song, that 
he the Giant brought asleep. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 29 
? 8 An English Composer should not follow the Italian 
Recitative too servilely . . He may copy out of it all the 
lulling Softness. 1748 Lady M. W. Montagu Fashion 76 
in Dodsley Coll. Poems III. 277 Let Italy give ininiick 
canvass fire, Carve rock to life, or tune the lulling lyre, 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Vnb. 1. i. 225 My wings are folded 
O’er mine ears .Yet. .through their lulling plumes arise, A. 
Shape, a throng of sounds. 1847 Disraeli Tancred m. iy, 
Its lulling influence is proverbial. 

Lullmgly (lcliqli), adv. [f. prec. + -i/y 2.] 

In a lulling manner ; with lulling effect. 

1834 FrasePs Mag. X. 64 6 That pensive vacancy which 
. . rural scenes so lullingly diffuse over the mind. *890 
Temple Bar Aug. 458 Thesoothingvoice..lullingIyreading 
him to sleep. 


Lullist (lstrlist). • [f. proper name Lull (see 
Lullian ) v -1st.] A follower of Raymund Lull. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. A rtes 2 b, A prating 
Lullist. 1596 Plat Jeiuell-ho. in, 89 These yong gallants , 
were right loyful of this good successse, desiring nothing 
more then to become Lullistes. 1711 King tr. Kaude's Re/. 
Politics iv. 138 Let some Alchymist, . .Lullist, or Cabalist ■ 
begin to shew their tricks. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 195 / 1 The 
‘Ars Magna Lulli, or the Lullian Art’, which found a few j 
admirers who styled themselves Lullists [etc.]. 

+ Lully. ? dial. Obs. [? compressed form 
of OL. lundlaga kidney.] The kidney (of a cow). 
1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 171/2 Intrals [of a Bull, etc.] 
..The Kidneys or Lullies. 

Lully, variant of Lulla hit. Obs. 

Lulte, Luly-whit, obs. ff. Lilt, Lily-white. 
Lum (tom). north, dial, and Sc. Also 6 lnmbe, 

7 lume, 8 lumb. [Of obscure etymology; pos- 
sibly an application of OF. lum light (:— L. lu- 
men) ‘, ef. the uses of F. lumiere in the sense of 
‘ aperture, passage The resemblance in form and 
sense to Welsh llumon chimney is noteworthy.] 

■ + 1 . ? An opening in a roof ; a skylight. Obs. 

1507-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 659, ij ropez ad Ie 
lum.be pro lumine in pandoxatorio. 

2 . A chimney ; also a chimney-top. 

1697 [see 3]. 1701 Brand Orkney , etc. (1703) 145 They 

carefully fix their Eyes upon the Lums or Chimney Heads of 
this House. 1742 Forbes Ajax Sp. etc. Jrul. (1755) 30 
Gin I had been gain out at the lum o’ a house, a 1774 
Fergusson Hallow/air Poems (1845) 13 Upon the tap of 
ilka lum The Sun began to keek. 1783 Burns Halloween 
viii, He bleez’d owre her, an’ she owre him,. .Till fuff ! he 
started up the lum. 1862 G. Macdonald Dav. Elgiubrod 
I. 33 By the side of the wide chimney, or more properly 
lum, hung an iron lamp. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining, 
Luni, a chimney placed on the top of an upcast shaft to 
carry off the smoke, &c., and to increase the ventilating 
current. 

8. Comb. : lum-hat, a chimney-pot hat; lum- 
head, the upper part of a chimney, whence the 
smoke escapes; lum- sweeper, a chimney-sweeper. 

1888 Barrie When a. Man's Single (1900) 86/2 It’s Rob 
Angus come home in a Hum hat. 1768 Ross Helenore 
(1789) 55 The sun begins to ieam, And clouds of reek frae 
*lumb-heads to appear. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxvii, The 
i . blue reek that came out of the lum-head. 1697 Parish 
Reg.ttx Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) I. 619 James Brown 
*lume sweeper. 

Lum : see Loom a., Lumb 2. 

Lumacliella (brnnakeda). Min. Also 8 
lum.aoh.elli, 9 lumaehel, lumaehelle, luma- 
chello. [a. It. lumachella little snail, f. lumaca 
snail. Cf. F. lumaehelle.] A dark-colonred com- 
pact limestone containing shells which frequently 
emit fixe-like reflections ; fire-marble. 

1784 Kirwan Min. 30 Marbles .. which abound in petri- 
factions are called lumachellis. 1791 Ibid. (ed. 2) _I. it6 
The marble called Lumachelli, found at Bleyberg in Ca- 
rinthia. 1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 386 Tbe shells forming 
the lumachella of Bleyberg, which still possess the lustre 
and iridescence of their original nacre. 1850 Dana Min. 
208 Fire marble or lumaehelle is a dark brown shell marble. 
1869 tr. Hugo's By King's Command I. 12 The brown 
corridor in Astracan lumachel. 1894 Geol. Mag. Oct. 463 
The shelly limestone below the clay is in part an Oyster 
lumaehelle. 

j- Lu-uiany. Obs. rare 1 . [? Blunder for Lunaby]. 
Some plant or substance used in alchemy. 

1552 Lyly Galathea 11. Hi, Then our Mettles, Saltpeeter, 
Vitnoll, Sal tartar, Sal perperat .. Egrimony, Lumany, 
Brimstone.. and what not, to make I know not what, 

+ Lumb L Obs. [ad. L. lutub-usi] The loin. 
1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. I iij b, The 
kydnees-.are situate vpon the lurnbes [ printed, tnmbes], 
1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr’s Bk. Physicke 135/1 Let the 
dampe therof ascende into the Arsgutte, & soe into liis 
Lumbes. 

Lumb 2 . Also 8-9 lum. 

1 . Mining. *)* a. A well for the collection of 
water in a mine. Obs. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, M iij, When Shafts are sunk 
doivn and troubled with Water, we Sink two or three Yards 
deeper than the Design of the Shaft, on purpose to hold 
Water one Night at least,, .and this we call a Lumb. 

, b. (See quot. 1S83.) ' 

1747 Hooson Miner’s Did. s, v. Brcak-off, An Alteration 
in a Vein, made by a jumbled Place, or Lumb of Softness. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coat-mining, Linn [in Derbyshire], a 
basin or natural swamp in a coal seam, often running several 
hundred yards in length. 

2 . ‘ A deep pool in the bed of a river 5 (E. D. D,). 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss,, Lum, a deep pool. 

! I/unib, obs. f. Loom sbX ; var. Lum dial. 
Lumbaginous (lumb^-dgims), a. [f. L. 
hmbagin Lumbago + -ous.] Pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or afflicted with lumbago. 

1620 V knner Via Recta (1650) 3x1 Some soft woollen 
cloth . which will preserve from lumbaginous pains. 1834 
Jeffrey in Ld. Cockburn Life (1852) II. let exxii. 266 God 
’ bless us, I am dyspeptic and lumljaginous and cannot 
; sleep. 1875 Swinburne Ess. Chapman 21 A ponderous 
and lumbaginous licence of movement. 

Lumbago (l»mbei ’go), Med. [a. L. lumbago, 
f. lumb-us loin.] A rheumatic affection in the 
lumbar region of the body. Also attrib. 

1693 in Blancards Phys. Diet. (ed. 2). 1707 F loyer Physic. 
Pulse- Watch 398 As in a Lumbago, with pain in the Back. 
1771 Johnson Let, to Mrs. Tkrale 7 July, The old rheu- 


matism is come again into my face and mouth, but nothing 
yet to the lumbago. 1804 Wellington in Gurw. Dfsp. (1837) 
II. 706, I am much annoyed by the lumbago, a disorder 1 to 
which I believe, all persons in camp are liable. 1899 All- 
butt’s Sysi. Med. VI. 750 ‘ Muscular rheumatism ’ (of the 
lumbago type). 

Lumba’go, V. [f. Lumbago sb.] trans. To 
afflict with lumbago. 

179S ‘A. Pasquin’ New Brighton Guide (ed. ad He’s 
lumbago’d [by the north or east wind] the rest of his days. 
x88o Genii. Mag. Oct. 504 Roasting his knees and nose, while 
his back is himbagoed by exposure to the.. cold air. : 

t . Lu’mbal, a. and sb. y.nat. Obs. [ad. mod.p. 
lumbal is, 1 . L. lumbus loin.] ; 

A. adj. =■- Lumbal a. 

1696 Cowper in Phil. Trans. XIX. 302 The Lumbal pain 
encreast on the left side. 17x3 Cheselden Anat. if. iL 
(1726) 123 The first lumbal Vertebra. 1803 Med. Jrul. IX. 
152 The sciatic, lumbal, and intercostal nerves. 

33. sb. = Lumbar sb. 

1708 J. Keill Anim. Secret. 50 The Spermatic Arteries 
. . dilate as big, if not bigger than one of the Lumbals. 172a 
Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. ted. 2) 32 Six lumbals, each 434*2. 

Lumbar (lzrmba.t), a. and j#.l Anal. [ad. 
mod.L, htmbar-is, f. L. lumbus loin.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or situated in tbe loin. 
1656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Lumbar vein, the vein 

of the loins, etc. 1741 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 67 The 
five lumbar. Nerves on each Side communicate with the 
Intercostal. 1756 Douglas tr. I Tins low's Struct. Hunt. 
Body (ed. 4) II. 24 The Lumbar Arteries go out posteriorly 
from the inferior descending Aorta. 1800 Med. Jml. III. 
232 Invest the whole of the abdominal and lumbar regions 
with a large.. plaster. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 3 The 
diaphragm and the lumbar muscles. _ 1882 Quoin's Diet. 
Med. 854/2 The skin of the lumbar region is remarkable for 
its., thick ness. 

B. sb. [From the elliptical use of the adj.] An 
artery, nerve, vein or vertebra situated in the loin. 

1838 H. Gray Anat. 518 The first [lumbar nerve] appears 
between the first and second lumbar vertebrae, and the last 
between the last lumbar and the base of the sacrum. 
1866 Huxley Preh. Ran. Caithn. 148 The processes [of 
the vertebrae] are coarser and stronger, and the lower 
oblique processes of the last lumbar are unusually far apart 
x88x Mivart Cat 281 The last dorsal nerve sends back a 
branch which unites with the first lumbar. 

t Lumbar, sbX Obs. [app. = Lombard.] A 
kind of ship. 

13.. K. Aiis, 6063 In scbipes cayvars, In dromondes, and 
in lumbars [MS. Laud in shippes lumbars]. 

Lumbar, obs. form of Lombard, Lumber. 
fl' Lombard. Ohs. Also 6 Sc. Inmbart. [app. 
■= Lombard.] A particular kind of sleeve. 

1342 Inv. R. Wardr. (1815) 99 Item, the body and lum* 
bartis of ane jornay of velvott of the collour of seiche skin. 
a 1650 Cai.derwood Hist, Kirk (1845) VII. 53 The bishops 
were ordeaned [in x6xo] to have their gownes with lumbard 
sleaves. 

Lumbard(e, obs. £ Lombard, Lumber(-pie). 
Lumbardar, variant of Lumberdar. 
t Lumbary, a. Anat. Obs. [f. L. lumb-us loin 
+ - ary.] = Lumbar a . 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5009 The two Lumbary veins. 
1681 tr. Willis' Rent. Med. Wks. V ocab., Lumbary, belong- 
ing to the loins. 

Lumber (l»-mb3.i), sbX Also 6 lumber, 7 
lumbar. [Prob. f. Lumber vX, which occurs much 
earlier. But as a Lumber-house or pawnbroker's 
shop was in fact a storehouse for such odds and 
ends of property as are denominated ‘lumber’;, 
the word was prob. at one time mote or less asso- 
ciated with Lumber sbX] 

1 . Disused articles of furniture and the like, which 
take up room inconveniently, or are removed to be 
out of the way; useless odds and ends. 

1532 Huloet, Baggage, lumbor, or trumperye, scruta. 
1387 Wills iy Inv. N. C. (Surtees) II. 300 The tobs, kyrnes, 
stands, dishes, formes, chaires, stoles, and other lumbar. 1396 
Unton Invent. (1841) 2 In the Warthrope..ij paire of olde 
virginalls, and other lumber there. 1622 Mabbe tr. A le- 
mon's Guzman d'Alf. 1. 3 A deale of lumber and luggage. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montagu ? Let. to Pope xo Oct. in Lett. 
(1887) I. 130 A catalogue of the rest of the lumber. 1817 L. 
Hunt Let. to C. C. Clarke In Genii. Mag. May (1876) Sox 
All the chaos of packed trunks, lumber,.. &c. 1884 Globe 
6 Oct. 2/1 Three pictures., stowed away for nearly fifty years 
as lumber. 

b. fig. Useless or cumbrous material. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xvii. Wks. 1851 III. 466 When 
Ministers came to have Lands, Houses, Farmes, Coaches, 
Horses, and the like Lumber. 1709 Pqit Ess. Grit, 613 
The bookful blockhead. With loads of learned lumber in 
his head. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man it. i. I’m to be a mere 
article of family lumber. _ 1858 Darwin in Life j Lett. II. 
127, 1 should be mere living lumber. 

2 . Superfluous fat, esp. in horses. 

1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) i. Introd., 
With all my fleshy lumber about me. 1883 Sat. Rev. 6 June 
749/2 Plenty of muscle and no lumber. 1891 H. S. Constable 
Horses, Sport $ War 15 Good thorough-bred horses have 
also lost what goes by the name of ‘lumber’— such as 
lumps of flesh and fat. .on the top of the neck. Ibid. 18 Sfe 
Tatton seldom praised a horse without adding ‘ there is no 
lumber about him ’. 

3 . N. Amer. Timber sawn into rough planks or 
otherwise roughly prepared for the market. 

1662 Suffolk (Mass.) Deeds 2 6 Aug., Freighted in Boston, 
..with. Beames, for houses, boards., and other Lumber. 1735 
Gent l . Mag. XXV, x 6 The principle articles of their [Rhode 
Islanders] trade are horses, lumber, and cheese. *862 
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LUMBER. 

Trollope N. Amer. I. 107 Timber in Canada is called 
lumber. 1900 Content#, Rev. July 60 The millwright 
operated the mill giving the supply of bread and lumber. 

4. attrib. and Comb,, as (sense 1) lumber-garret , 
-house, -office, -place, -raft ; lumber-headed adj. ; 
(sense 3) lumber-boat, field, -king, - merchant , 
-products, -raft, -steamer, - wharf ; lumber-laden, 
-preparing adjs. ; lumber-act, V an act of parlia- 
ment regulating the lumber-trade ; lumber-camp, 
a camp in which lumbermen dwell; lumber- 
carrier, a vessel employed in the lumber-trade ; 
lumber-cart, ? = jockey-cart (Jockey sb. 9) ; 
lumber-jack, a lumberman ; in quot. attrib. ; lum- 
ber-line, a railway constructed primarily for carry- 
ing lumber ; lumber-mill, a sawmill for cutting 
up lumber; lumber-money, a tax levied upon 
lumber; lumber-scaler, one who measures up 
timber ; lumber-shover, a labourer in a lumber- 
yard (slang) ; lumber- trade, the trade in rough 
timber; + lumber- troop, a convivial society of 
London citizens (dissolved in 1859), with a quasi- 
military organization, its president being styled the 
‘colonel’; also allusively ; hence lumber- trooper ; 
lumber-wood, a wood where lumber is cut. Also 
Lumberman, Lumber-boom. 

1721 New Hampsh. Prcro. Papers (1869) III. 834 A message 
to the house . . for repealing the *)umber Act. 1902 Westm. 
Gass. 28 Aug. 2/1 Flat, ugly, *lumber-boats. 1882 Howells 
Mod. Instance II. 139 Down there in the ^lumber camp. 
*700 New Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1869! III. 104 Coasting 
vessels and “lumber carriers. 1830 Cunningham Brit. 
Paint. II. 228 He was stopt at Whetstone turnpike by a 
•lumber or jockey cart. 1881 Chicago Times e, June, Pineries, 
•lumber-fields [etc.]. 1838 J. W Croker in C. Papers 

(1884) 1 Nov., I should look with more expectation to the 
•lumber garrets than to the muniment room. 1891 Atkin- 
son Last of Giant Killers 100 The usually “lumber-headed 
old giants, 1728 Pope Dune. in. 193 A “Lumber-house of 
books in ev'ry head. 1896 New York Weekly Witness 
30 Dec. 13/r To lose the “lumber-jack vote meant to lose 
the election. 1879 Lumberman's Gaz, 19 Nov., The 1 •lum- 
ber lines’ are now getting their new cars ready. *825 J. 
Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 23 The preacher. .had been.. a 
•lumber-merchant. 1901 iqtk Cent. Oct. 550 *Lumber 
mills, saw mills, grist mills. 1715 New Hampsh, Prov. 
Papers (1868) II. 682 An account of the *lumber mony 
and excise mony. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar 
Wks. 1730 I. 82 Carry that . . halbard to my •lumber- 
office. 1744 W. Cole in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1SS6) 
I. 296 Laid up in a *Lumber Place. 1898 Engineering 
Mag. XVI. 96 * Lumber-rafts can easily be built. 1896 New 
York Weekly Witness 30 Dec. 13/1 A famous *lumber-scaler. 
1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. Canada 129 Quebec [city] is- . 
the centre of the “lumber-trade. 1743 E. Wants Comp!, 
Acc. Clubs titie-p., A Compleat and H uniorous Account of 
all the Remarkable Clubs and Societies in the Cities of 
London and Westminster, From the R— 1-S— y down to the 
•Lumber-Troop, &c. *803 M. A. Shee Rhymes on Art 
(1806) 76 Dolts,.. Pass muster in the lumber troop of Taste. 
C1742 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 325 All other institu- 
tions, whether .. Hiccuhites, •Lumber-Troopers, or Free- 
Masons. 1838 Simmonds Did. Trade, * Lumber-wharf , a 
timber-yard. 1891 N. Y. Sun in Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. Nov., 
A man that works in the *lumber-woods. 
t Lu'mber, Obs. [variant of Lombard jAI] 

1, A pawnbroking establishment; *= Lombard 
sb.i 3. 

1617 Minsheu Voc. Hisp. Lett,, Mdnte de pieddd, a, lumber 
or bancke to lend money for a veare, for those that need, 
without interest. 1749 Lady Murray Lives G. Baillie $ 
Lady Grisell B. (1822) 53 They put up the little plate they 
bad. .in the Lumber, which is pawning it. 

b. Phrases. To put to lumber : to put in pawn 
or pledge. To be in lumber (slang) : to be im- 
prisoned. 

1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl. s.v., To put one’s 
Clothes to Lumbar, pignori dare. 1812 1 . H. Vau x Flash 
Did, s.v., A man., sent to gaol is said to be lumbered, to be 
in lumber, or to be in Lombard-Street. 

2. Money due with respect to articles pawned. 

a 1680 Butler On Critics 94. And, by an action falsely laid 
of Trover, The lumber for their proper goods recover, 
Lxrmber, sb. 3 [f. next.] A rumbling noise. 
1750 Smith in Phil.Trans. XLVI. 729 One other Person . . 
heard the Noise [of an earthquake], but judged it to be an 
odd Lumber above Stairs. 

Lumber (lmnbai), vA [Possibly two or more 
words may have coalesced. ME. lomere may have 
been a frequentative formation on lome Lame a . 
With sense 2 cf. Sw. dial, lomra to roar (Rietz). 
The word, however, may be partly of direct imita- 
tive formation in Eng.] 

1. intr. To move in a clumsy or blundering 
manner; in later use only, to move heavily on 
account of unwieldiness of hulk and mass. Now 
always with defining adv, or advb. phr. 

13. . E. E. Allit, P. B. 1094 Summe lepre, summe lome, 
and lomerande blynde. 1530 Palsgr. 586/1, I hoble, or 
Lake, or lomber, as a horse dothe, je cloche, 1697 Dryden 
Virg.Georg. m. 229 Let ’em not.. lumber o’er the Meads: 
or cross the Wood. 1728 Pope Dune. in. 294 Thy giddy 
dullness still shall lumber on. *771 Foote Maid ofB. in. 
Wks. 1799 II. 22g_ Hush ! I hear him_ lumbering ini 1830 
Scott Demonol. lii. 100 The massive idol leapt lumbering 
from the carriage. 1832 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. 1. 
viii, 138 We. .were pretty well agreed as to the inexpediency 
of lumbering along with the old system any further. 1899 
Crockett Kit Kennedy xxii, 153 ‘ Ouch. . r barked Royal 
lumbering outwards like a great pot-walloping elephant 
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through the shallows. *902 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 400/1 They 
lumbered to attention as I entered. 

2. To rumble, make a rumbling noise. ? Obs. 
a 1329 Skelton Agst. Comely Coyslrowne 20 He lumbryth 
on alewde lewte, Roty bully joyse, Rumbyll downe, tumbyll 
downe, hey go, now, now. 1S30 Palsgr. 615/2 , 1 lumber, 

I make a noyse above one’s head. . . You lumbred so over 
my heed I coulde nat slepe. [1384 Clem. Robinson Hand/. 
Pies. Delites (Arb.) 47 A proper new Dity. .To the tune 
of Lumber me.] c 16x1 Chapman Iliad xvn. 643 A boister- 
ous gust of wind Lumbering amongst it. [1621-1782 : see 
Lumbering vbl. aM] 

j-3. trans. ?To utter with a rumbling noise. Obs. 
01529 Skelton Col, Clout 95 They lumber forth the 
la we, . . Expoundyng out theyr clauses. 

Lumber (l» - mbaj), vA [f. Lumber jA 1 ] 

1. trans. To cover, fill up, or obstruct with 
lumber ; to burden uselessly, encumber. Said both 
of personal agents, and of the things which form 
the encumbrance. Sometimes with over, up. 

16420. Sedgwick EEng. Present. 5 An indigested Thicket, 
lumbred all over with weedes. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 
8r, I hope it [ay. a chapel] will ne\ er be lumber’d again. 1798 
Miller in Nicolas Nelson's Disp. (1846) VII. p. clviii, 
We. .sent our prisoners and their baggage which lumbered 
our guns, on board the Goliath. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 

I. 328 Empty bottles lumbered the bottom of every closet. 
1823 Lockhart Let. in Smiles Mem, J. Murray (1891) II. 
xxvii, 229, 1 . . should be sorry to have them [rr. packages] 
lumbering your warehouses. 1840 R. H . Dana Bef. Mast 
xxix. 98 The decks were lumbered up with everything, 1843 
Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 49 There is do worse mistake than 
lumbering oneself with things that are never wanted. x86i 
Tulloch Eng, Purit. ii. 247 The mere details of controversy 
. .lumber his style. 1866 Howells Venet. Life 148, I could 
not, in any honesty, lumber my pages with descriptions. 
1867 Trollope Ckron . Barset I. xxx vii. 319 One side and two 
angles of the court are always lumbered with crates, 
hampers, [etc.]. 1901 Edin. Rev. Oct. 261 The ships of war 
were lumbered up with the soldiers, 
b. intr. To lie as lumber. 

1830 D. Macmillan in Life (1882) ii. 11 A queer mass of 
rubbish to lie lumbering in any one’s brain. 

2. To heap or place together as lumber, without 
order or method ; to deposit as lumber. 

1678 T. Rymer Trag. Last Age 41 In Rollo we meet with 
so much stuff lumberd together. 1733 Mallet Verbal 
Crit, 16 With ail their refuse lumber'd in his head. 1803 
M. A. Shee Rhymes on Art 369 How that [re. picture], 
long .. lumber’d in some filthy broker's stall, Lay, lost to 
fame. 

3 . intr. To perform the labour or carry on the 
business of cutting forest timber and preparing it 
for the market, occas. trans. (N. Amer.) 

1809 Kendall Trav. III. lxviii. 73 The verb to lumber 
has also the .. sense, to procure or even to manufacture 
lumber. 1870 Maine Rep. LVI. 566 The plaintiff lumbered 
on his township called Holeb. *891 R. A. Alger in Voice 
(N. Y.) 13 Oct., I.. commenced lumbering in a small way. 
Ibid., We then lumbered a million and a quarter feet a year. 
1893 Scribner's Mag. June 711/1 They bought and lumbered 
timber on their own account. 

Lu mber, vA slang, [f. Lumber sb.-'\ trans. 
To deposit (property) in pawn; hence in passive, 
to be placed away privily, to be imprisoned. 

x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., To lumber any pro- 
perty, is to deposit it at a pawnbroker’s. . ; to retire to any 
. .private place, for a short time is called lumbering yourself. 
A man. .sent to gaol is said to be lumbered. 1840 Eraser's 
Mag. XXII, 578 Revelling in the reminiscences of the 
number of times they have been lumbered. 

|| Lumberdar (lmnbAidau). [Urdu lambardar, 
f. Eng. Number + Urdu (Pers.) -dar suffix,] 'lhe 
registered head-man of an Indian village. 

1833 H. H. Wilson Gloss. Judic, $ Rev. Terms , Lam- 
bardar, Lwnburdar, The. cultivator who,, pays the govern- 
ment dues and is registered in the collectors roll according 
to his number. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 193 The moral 
control of head men and lumberdars is destroyed. 1900 
Mary Carus Wilson Irene Petrie xii. 284 The doctors 
operated successfully on the wife of the lurabardar— that is 
the hereditary taxgatherer, the headman of the village. 

fLumberdyne. Obs. rare- 1 . [? Connected 
with Lombardy, cf. pleasance from Placentia , 
Piacenza.] A kind of black lawn. 

01548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII (1809) 514 Their faces, 
neckes, armes & handes, couered with fy ne pleasaunce blacke : 
Some call it Lumberdynes, which is merueylous thine, so 
that the same ladies semed to be nygrost or Macke Mores. 

Lumbered (lzrmbajd), a. [f. Lumber vA + 
-ED l.] Filled or encumbered with lumber. Some- 
times with up. 

174s P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson’s Voy. 288 She was so lum- 
bered that she could not fight all of them^ X803 W. Ramsay 
in Naval Chron, IX. 269 Many ships going in a lumbered 
state from Gravesend. 1898 F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot 
109 Soon the lumbered-up decks began to resume their 
normal appearance. 1900 Longm. Mag. Oct. 547 [He] 
hunted a dusty creel from out of a lumbered comer. 

Lumberer (lff-mbarai), sbA jV. Amer. [f. 
Lumber vA + -eb L] One engaged in the lumber 
or timber trade. 

X809 Kendall Trav. III. 33 To this mill, the surrounding 
lumberers or fellers of timber bring their logs. 1861 Woods 
Pr. of Wales in Canada 152 The lumberers, who in Ottawa 
welcomed the Prince in their procession of canoes. 1884 
Ld. Blackburn in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 410 The legisla- 
ture confined the enactment to the seasons during which 
lumberers ordinarily ply their trade. 

Lu’mberer, sbA Obs. exc. slang, [f. Lumber 
vA + -er 1 .] A pawnbroker. 

1802 W. Taylor in Robberds' Mem. I. 419 The Jew 
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lumberers exhibit ., candlesticks purchased of the church- 
robbers. 1807 — in Ann. Rev. V. 296 We believe the term 
broker, for a furniture broker, is gradually disused, and that 
the term lumberer is introducing itself. 1896 Farmer 
Slang, Lumberer ..s. (American thieves’.) — A pawnbroker. 

Lumberer, sbA [f. Lumber vA + -er U] 

1. One who goes clumsily or blunderingly. 

1593 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) 128 So many cow-baby, 
bawlers and heauy-gated lumberers into the ministry are 
stumbled. 

2. slang. + a. ? A tramp, vagrant (obs,). b. ‘ A 
swindling tipster’ (Earrere & Leland). 

1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 99 Lumberers taking a Survey of the 
Streets and Markets, and preparing to mount Bulks instead 
of Beds. 1897 Hall Caine Christian iv. iv. 376 The pick- 
pocket, the card-sharper, _ the ‘lumberer’, . . ana the faker of 
every description laid his snares on this holy spot [Kpsom 
Downs], 1901 Sketch 18 Dec. 351/1 It is a pity means could 
not be devised to rid the Turf of the ‘ lumberers ’. 

t Lumber-bouse. Obs. *= Lumber sbA i. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. lmprov. 7 A lumber-house, whereby 
all poor people may have Moneys lent upon Goods at very 
easte Interest. 1720 Lend. Gaz. No. 5859/9 Subscriptions 
for erecting Lumber-Houses, Loan-Offices, &c. 1723 Ibid. 

No. 6164/1 Lumber-Houses or Banks for lending Money on 
Pledges. 

Lumbering (Iznnbariq), vbl. sbA [f. Lumber 
vA + -ing !.] The action of Lumber vA 
1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 486 Wee heard a noise., 
continuing with increase of lumbring. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 
232 The lumbering of the wheels. 1816 Scott Old Mart. 
xviii, The lumbering of the old guns backwards and forwards 
shook the battlements. 

Lumbering (to’mbarin), vbl. sbA [f. Lumber 

vA + -ING 1 .J 

1. The action of filling with lumber. 

1773 in Ash, Suppl. 

2. The trade or business of a lumberer ; dealing 
or working in timber. 

1792 J. Belknap Hist. New-Hampsh. III. 213 Towns 
adjoining the river, in which lumbering was formerly the 
chief employment. 1898 G. F. R. Henderson Stonewall 
Jackson I. i. to Young men had to serve a practical 
apprenticeship to lumbering and agriculture, 
b. attrib., as lumbering-camp, season. 

1837 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 143 Here were the ruins 
of an old lumbering-camp. 1873 Wisconsin Rip. XXXI. 424 
The coming lumbering season. 

Lumbering (krmbariq), ppl.a. [f. Lumber 
vA and 2 + -ING 2 .] Ponderous in movement, in- 
conveniently bulky, lit. and fig. 

1593 Nashe Four Lett. conf. G3 Master Stannyhurst .. 
trod a foule lumbring boystrous wallowing measures [sfc] in 
his translation of Virgil. 1594 — Terrors Nt. Wks. (Grosart) 
III. 275 And yet me thinkes it comes off too goutie and lum- 
bring. 1606 J. Raynolus Dolarney's Prim. (1880) ti8 There 
might be heard, the hideous lumbring swasher. 1736 New 
Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1870) IV. 7x3 We had only time .. 
to save our lumbering stuff, such as tables and chairs. 179a 
Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode to the Pope ii. Wks. II I. 256 Upon 
the sportsman’sbreaking back, Alumb’ring eighteen pounder. 
1811 Scott lam, Lett. (1894) v **- 2Z 9, I agree with you 

respecting the lumbering weight of the stanza. 1855 Mrs. 
Gatty Parables fr. Nat. Ser. 1. (1869) 3 A caterpillar, who 
was strolling along a cabbage leaf in his odd lumbering 
way. 1883 Sat. Rev. 6 June 758/1 How lumbering all their 
rapier play Beside your finished carte and tierce. 1900 1 ,o»gm. 
Mag. Oct . 574 1 1 was a great heavy lu m bering travelling coach. 
+ b. Rumbling. Obs. 

X678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 139 A lumbring noise as of fire. 
1684 Ibid. 11. 27. 

Hence Lurmberingfly adv., Iru •m'beringfness. 
1830 Bentl. Misc. Jan. 12 ‘Come — be alive 1’ and Meg 
moved lumberingly out. i860 Rutledge. 112, 1. .ran upstairs 
followed lumberingly by the housekeeper. 1869 Echo 13 
Feb., The intolerable lumberingness of its action [re. of the 
House of Commons]. 1885 D. C. Murray Rainbow Gold 
III. vi. iii. 214 A drunken sailor who bowled a song and 
danced lumberingly. 1900 N. Munro in Blackw. Mag. 
Oct. 451/1 The beast, .fell lumberingly on its side. 

Lumberly (l^’mbarli), a. [f. Lumber vA + 
-ly b] Clumsy, cumbrous. 

1803 Coleridge^ Lett, (1895) II. 488 The latter word shall 
have become an incurable synonym, a lumberly duplicate. 
1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Lummerly or Lumberly , 
awkward, cumbrous. 1880 J. A. H. Murray Address to 
Philol. Soc. 30 England is stirring, in a slow, lumberly, and 
timorous fashion. 

Lumberman (b-mbsimffin). N. Amer. [f. 
Lumber sbA + Man.] One whose work is among 
lumber or rough timber, esp. one who fells and 
dresses timber in the forest. 

0 x8x7 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng., etc. II. (1821) 166 The 
lumbermen were without employment. 1870 Emerson Soc. 
Ijr Solit, Wks. (Bohn) III. x He envied every drover and 
lumberman in the tavern. 1893 Scribner's Mag, June 711/1 
The veteran lumberman and politician, Hon. Philetus 
Sawyer, is a conspicuous example, 
t Lumber-pie. Obs. Also lumbar-pie. [See 
Lombard a. 2.J A savoury pie made of meat or 
fish and eggs. 

1636 MarnettJ! Perf, Cook 11. x To make a Lumbar Pye, 
Take three pound of Mutton [etc.]. 1663 in Jupp Acc. 

Carpenters' Comp. (1848) 206 It is. .ordered, .that the pro- 
vision be as followeth viz*. .Roast Turkey, Lumberpie, 
Capon, Custurd, and codling tart, 1688 R. Holme Arinoury 
in. 83/1 Lumber pie, made of Flesh or Fish minced and 
made in Balls . . with Eggs, .and so Baked in a Pye with 
Butter. 1694 Mottbux Rabelais (1737) iv. lix. 243 Lum- 
ber-Pyes, with, hot Sauce. 17. . E. Smith Compl. House 
wife (1750) 150 To make a Lumber pye. Take a pound and 
a half of veal, &c. 1849 W. H. Ainsworth Lane. Witches in. 
ix, There were lumbar pies, marrow pies, quince pies [etc.]. 
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Lumber-room, [f- Lumber sbX\ A room 
for the reception of lumber or disused chattels. 

174* Richardson Pamela. (1824) I. 132 My own little 
chapel, which has not been used for any thing but a lumber- 
room. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Baby's Debut, The 
chaise . . Stood in the lumber room. 1884 J. Hatton H. 
Irvings Impress. Amer. (ed. 2) X. 4 The apartments were 
lumber-rooms until lately. 

b. fig. 

1748 Chesterf. Lett. clx. (1792) II. 72 Many great readers 
..make lumber-rooms of their heads. 1827 Hare Guesses 
Ser. 11. (1873) 4+6 The memory ought to be a store-room. 
Many turn theirs rather into a lumber-room. 1879 J. A. H. 
Murray Address to Philol. Soc. 33 They are included by 
Lepsius in his provisional lumber-room of ‘Isolated Lan- 
guages ’. 

Lumber some (lirmboisam), a. [f. Lumber 
».l + -some. j Cumbrous, unwieldy. 

*834 M. Scott in Blackw. Mag-. XXXV. 314 Sprawl., 
invariably wore with his back to him, and so lumbersome 
and slowly, that the Commodore usually had wheeled, .long 
before Mr. Sprawl came round. 1837 C. Lofft Self- 
formation 1. 142, I was like a young greyhound, sprawling, 
uncouth, and lumbersome. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.- 
cap 11. Wks. 1898 II. 396/2 The large and lumbersome and 
. .dignified And gentry-fashioned old-style haunts of sleep. 
Lumbert(te, obs. form of Lombard. 

II Lumbiplex (to'mbipleks). Anat. [f. L. Itimb- 
us loin + Plex.-us.j| The lumbar plexus of nerves. 
Hence Lumbiplexal a , pertaining to the lumbi- 
plex. 1890 Cent. Diet, refers to Couf.s, 

Lumbo- (lznnbtf), used as combining form of 
L. lumbus loin, as lumbo-abdominal a., pertain- 
ing to the loins and the abdomen (cf. Abdominal) ; 
so lumbo-aortic, -costal, - inguinal , etc. (see Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1889), -sacral, -vertebral adjs. ; )| Imn- 
bodynia [mod. L. ; hybrid f. Gr. blvv-q pain] 

= Lumbago. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 660 Neuralgia of the lumbar 
plexus, or *lumbo-abdominal neuralgia. 186S A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 805 The affection is commonly known 
as lumbago. Valleix designated it *lnmbodynia. 1840 E. 
Wilson A nut. Vade M. ( 1842) 107 The "lumbo-iliac ligament 
is triangular in form. *836 Quain's Anat. (ed. 6) II. 632 
note, Schmidt describes them as separate nerves, naming the 

f enital branch, external spermatic, and the crural branch, 
lumbo-inguinal. 1840 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (1842) 14 
The *lumbo-sacral nerve. 1878 T. Bryant /V aeA Surg. 1 . 258 
The lumbo-sacral portion of the column is more frequently 
affected than any other. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, Vi. 217 
The *lumbo-vertebral anastomotic trunk of Braune. 
Lumbor, obs. form of Lumber sb . 1 
t Lumbric. Obs. Also 5 lumbryke. [ad. L. 
lumbricus : see Lumbricus.] A worm. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 316/2 Lumbryke, lumbricus. 1828-32 
Webster, Lumbric, a worm. Med, Repos. 

Lumbric al (Itnnbrarkal), a. and sb. Nat. Hist. 
[ad. mod.L. lumbrical-is : see Lumbricus and -al.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to or resembling a lumbricus 
or worm; Anat. applied to certain fusiform muscles 
in the hand and the foot which assist in flexing 
the digits. 

1694 Phil, Tratts. XVIII. 230 The Lumbrical Muscles 
(which lye in the Palm of the Hand). 1722 Quincy Lex. 
Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 2 The Tendon of one of the lumbrical 
Muscles. 1775 Ash, Lumbrical.., belonging to the earth- 
worm. 1802 Binglf.y Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 394 The 
Lumbrical and Vermicular Ascaris, 1847-9'I'ODD Cyfl. Anat. 
IV. 737/2 The fourth digital nerve.. gives a filament to the 
second lumbrical muscle. 1866 Treas. Bot., Lumbrical, 
worm-shaped ; a term applied to the worm-like lobes of the 
frond of certain seaweeds. 

B. sb. Often in L. form lumbricalis, pi. -es 
(lipmbrik^-lis, -tz). A lumbrical muscle. 

170S Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lumbricales, Muscles of the 
Finger, so nam’d from their Figure. 1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 
12 The fingers are bant to a certain degree by the long 
muscles that lie upon the fore-arm, to the tendons of which 
a set of smaller muscles are attached, called lumbricales. 
1872 Humphry Myology 188 There is in each limb only 
one lumbricalis. 1887 Brit, Med. Jrnl. 2 Apr, 733/1 
The lumbricals of the hand and foot. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 660 The two radial lumbricals are not paralysed. 

Lumbriciform (l»mbrai'sifp.im), a. [ad. 
mod.L. type *lumbrTciformis : see Lumbricus and 
-form.] Resembling a lumbricus ; vermiform. 

1828-33 in Webster. *874 Coues Birds N. IV. 269 The 
tongue, .resembles that of the Woodpeckers, in its length 
and lumbriciform slenderness, 

Lumbricine (lf'mbrisain), a. Zool. [ad. mod. 
L. lumbricina : see LuMBRicusand-iNE.] Pertaining 
to the group Lumbricina of annelids; lumbriciform. 
1890 in Century Did. 

So Dumbricrnan, a worm of this group. 

1835 Kirby Hah. <5- Inst. Anim. I. xii. 334 The third 
{order] he [Sayigny] names Lumbricinans. 

Lumbricoid (Iwmbraikoid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. lumbricoid-gs: seeLuMBRicus and -OH).] 
A. adj. Resembling the lumbricus or round- 
worm, Ascaris lumbricoides. B. sb. The round- 
worm. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat, IV. _ 853/2 The presence of 
lumbricoid ascarides in the intestine. 1882 Quain's Diet. 
Med. 855/2 All the larger round-worms infesting man and 
animals are apt to be called lumbricoids, 1892 Lancet 20 
Jan. 284/2 The possible relations between micro-organisms 
and these lumbricoids being thus established. 

Lumbricous (lwnbrarkss), a. Path., etc. [f. 


Lumbrio-us + -ous. Cf. late L. lumbrtcosus .] 
a. Infested with lumbrici. b. = Lumbriciform, 
1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., s.v. Lumbricodes. 1900 Jack- 
son Gloss. Bot, Terms. 

II Lumbricus (l»mbrark&;). Zool, PI. lum- 
brici (lrunbrarsai). [L. lumbricus .] a. The 
earth-worm, L. terrestris. b. The round -worm 
which infests the intestines, Ascaris lumbricoides 
(frequently referred to Lumbricus'). 

0x400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 150 Leie aboue lumbricus of h e 
erjie, pat beth erpe-wormes staumpid & boilid wi}> oile of 
rosis. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 
202 In a relaxed constitution of the body politic, acquitted 
and unprosecuted malefactors, .are no less congenial . .than ! 
the t tenia, the lumbricus, and the ascaris are to the natural 
body. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 307 Since taking the 
electuary, [he] has voided another lumbricus. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed. 4) 248 In the Lumbrici,. . every 
ring . . is found to support a series of sharp retractile spines. 

attrib. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 82 The 
contents of the stomach, together with a lumbricus worm. . 
were effused in the chest. 

Lumbrous (l»'mbras),a. rare. [f. Lumber sb.l + 
-ous.J Heavy and unwieldy ; lumbering. 

1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xi. (1857) 170 The lumbrous 
dignity of Shenstone’s elegiacs. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 
ii. (.1888), A lumbrous, jolting sound of heavy wheels. 

Lume, Sc. var. Loom sb. 1 ; obs. f. Leam vJ 
II Lumen (l^'men). PI. lum in a (Pw mina). 
[L. =- light ; an opening.] An opening, passage, 
or canal, a. Anat. and Zool. b. Bot. C. Surg. 
The passage of any tube in an instrument. 

a. *873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 81 The vessel 
thus calcified, loses its. .contractility ; its lumen is dimi- 
nished. 1888 Beddard in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 680/2 A 
longitudinal fold on the dorsal side which projects into the 
lumen of the intestine. 1893 Shipley Zoot. Invertebr. 214 
In the lumen of the siphon is a small valve. 

b. *887 Garnsey & Balfour tr. De Bary's Fungi 321 
The hypnae. .usually have their walls thickened till the lu- 
mina disappear. 1900 Jackson’ Gloss. Bot. Terms, Lumen, 
the space which is bounded by the walls of an organ, as 
the central cavity of a cell. 

C. 1889 Lancet 9 Nov. 949/t Tracheotomy was resorted 
to, the larger lumen of the tube affording a freer vent. 1894 
Ibid. 3 Nov. 1033 The lumen of the catheter. 

Lumen, obs. pi. of Limb sb . 1 
t Lumer. Obs. rare~ l . [? a. OF. lumiere, F. 
lumiire light.] Light, illumination. 

c 1468 in Archseol. (1846) XXXL 334 To encrese the lumer 
of the said hall, one every side vii other candelstickes, one 
eche iiii lyghtis. 

f Luminair. Sc. Obs . Also 5 lumynar, -air. 
[a. F. luminaire, ad. med.L. luminarium : see 
Luminary sbl\ = Luminary sb. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 210 God.. maid 
twa lumynaris .. that are callit the grete lumynar and the 
small lumynar. c 1477 Caxton Jason 84 Whan . . all the 
lumynaire brende about the body of Appollo, 1560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus 11. 125 Of all palice it was the luminair. 1588 
A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 81 All outuard apparell and 
ornaments of this vnbloody sacrifice as haly vestments, 
vessell, luminairs and vther caeremonies. 

Luminal (h«*minal) , a. [f. L. lumin-, Lumen 
+ -AL. j Of or belonging to a lumen. 

*897 Amer, Naturalist Jan. 67 The luminal walls of these 
intestinal cells are strong and thick. 

Lu’minauce. [t. next ; see -anoe.] Luminous- 
ness. 

1880 Ouida Moths III. xi. 282 Her eyes have a serious 
sweet luminance. 1884 E. A. B. Hoogetts tr. Reniin. Gem 
Skobeleff 322 The bright luminance of our freedom shall 
shine forth to be seen by the whole world. 1893 Marie 
Corelli Barabbas iii. (1894) 15 The flickering luminance 
thus given only making the native darkness of the place 
more palpable. 

Luminant (M’minant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
luminant-em, pres.pple. of luminare to Luminate.] 

A. adj. Illuminating, luminous. 

1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp, xviii. 237 There would be 
three more hours of light .. before the luminant star-freaked 
dark. 1893 Black Sr White 22 J uly 100/2 His discussion is 
luminant only in flashes. 

B. sb. A11 il luminant. 

*8 . . Elect. Rev. XXIV. 334 (Cent.) Public institutions and 
factories are very much in favour of the new luminant. 1884 
Daily News 3 Sept. 3/5 The different luminants— gas, oil, 
and electricity — which are being experimented with. 

Luminarious, a. rare. [t. Luminary + -ous.] 
Luminous. 

1773 J. Ross Fratricide 11. 853 (MS.) See ! the clouds 
descend With luminareous glory. 1823 Spirit Publ. Jrnls. 
(1825) I. 271 Falling fiat before the luminarious orb. 

Luminarist (bw’minarist) . [ad. F. luminariste 
(Liitre Suppl.), f. L. lumin-, lumen light.] A 
painter who treats light effectively, or whose 
' colour ’ is luminous. 

1888 Academy 21 Jan. 48/2 The finest works of that great 
and subtle luminarist Adrian van Ostade, a 1900 R. A. M. 
Stevenson Introd. Armstrong's Sir H. Raeburn (1901) 18 
Oil-paint is the least abstract or conventional of the mediums. 
It is the medium of the luminarist and the man who would 
render an account of the full aspect of nature. 

Luminary (lhrminari), sb. [ad. F. luminaire 
masc. (early OF. luminarie), ad. med.L. lamina- 
rium , luminare, f. lumin-, lumen light : cf. -ary.] 

1 . A natural light-giving body, esp. a celestial 
body ; pre-eminently applied to the sun or the 
moon, p The luminaries often = the sun and moon. 


1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. xvii. 279 The golde repre- 
sented the sonne whiche is a right noble lumynarye. 1559 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse xx Imagining the lumin- 
aries to haue their course vnder all the other Planetes. 1615 
Tomkis Albumazar v. i. K 2 b, Search your Natiuitie: see 
if the Fortunates And Luminaries be in a good Aspect. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Reft. Pref. (1848} 24 For though the stars 
cannot, the Luminaries can, cloathe the. .vapours of the air, 
with the colour of Gold and of Roses. x66j — in Phil. 
Trans. II. 606 ^ Both of them [rotten Wood and burning 
Coal] are Luminaries, that is, give Light. 1667 Milton 
P. L. hi. 576 Where the great Luminarie Alooff the vulgar 
Constellations thick, . . Dispenses Light from farr. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 8 All other planets that depend 
upon our great luminary for their support. 1820 Scott 
Abbot i, The level surface of the lake . . was gilded with the 
beams of the setting luminary. iE8r Routledge Science i. 

15 Pythagoras conceived the planets to revolve around the 
central luminary. 

b. transf. nonce-use. (As if ‘astrological signs’.) 

a 1639 Wotton Life Dk. Bnckhm, in Relit 7. (1651) 77 Who, 

I know not upon what Luminaries he spyed in his face, 
disswaded him from Marriage. 

2. An artificial light ; j* in Caxton collect, sing. 
(cf. F. luminaire' ) \ fin 17 th c. pi., illuminations 
betokening rejoicing (so med.L. luminaria). 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour cxxxvi. 193 She. .gaf these 
torches, and alle suche other lumynary as it neded fherto. 
c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners i 1570) G ij, None closed 
in a corner a kindled luminary. 1605 B. Jonson Masque 
Blackness Wks. 1616 I. 897 The dressing of her head 
antique ; & crown’d with a Luminarie, or Sphere of light. 
c 1645 Howf.ll Lett. (1650) I. 135 There were luminaries of 
joy lately here for the victory that Don Gonzalez de Cordova 
got over Count Mansfelt in the Netherlands. 1692 Luttrell 
Brief R el. (18571 II. 598 There were extraordinary lumi- 
naries in all the windows in the publick streets. 1706 Cotes 
tr. Dupin' s Eccl.Hist. 1 6th C. II. iv. xviii. 266 The Church 
. das introduced Ceremonies, such as mystical Benedictions, 
Luminaries [etc.]. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 213 

[They] began to garnish their windows with our particular 
brand of luminary. 

3. fig. A source of intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
light (now only of persons, foimerly also occas. of 
things) ; a person of ‘ light and leading 

a 1450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 288 [To Herod] O thou 
luminarye of pure lightnes 1 a 1529 Skelton Prayer to 
Father of Heaven, O radiant Luminary of lyght intermyn- 
able, Celestial Father. 1557 Paynel Barclay's Jugurth 89 
The glorious dedes..of forefathers he like an example or 
luminary vnto their of spring or progeny. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Retig. Med. 1. § 12 In this mass of nature there is 
a set of things which to wiser . .Reasons serve as Lumenaries 
in the Abyss of knowledge. 1692 Bentley 8 Serve. (1724) 
108 A late happy Discovery by two great Luminaries of this 
Island. 1773 Johnson in Boswell 19 Oct., We were now 
treading that illustrious island, which was once the luminary 
of the Caledonian regions, x 797 Godwin Enquirer u. ix. 
324 Mr. Fox., the greatest luminary of the present house of 
commons. 1854 H. Rogers Ess. II. i. 2 Like the other 
great luminaries of philosophy and science, Locke has shone 
on with tolerably uniform lustre, i860 Trollope Framley 
P. i, Here is one of the luminaries of your diocese. 

J.ti ■ •min s r-y, a. rare. [f. L. lumin-, lumen 
light + -ARY.] Pertaining to light. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. II. xxi. 416 Without 
the influence of light, vegetables would., be depriitd of 
their beautiful shades by the interception of the luminary 
fluid. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 390 While the 
so-called cirri or land clouds have an average height of 13 
kilometres, the luminary night clouds float at a height of 
75 kilometres. 

j* Lu minate, cc. Obs. [ad. L. luminat-us , pa. 
pple. of luminare (see next).] Lighted. 

1560 Roi.land Crt. Venus 11. 925 Thair luminat lampis of 
gret valour. 

Luminate (I'w min^t), v. Obs. or arck. [f. L. 
luminat-, ppl. stem of luminare, f. lumin-, lumen 
light.] trans. To light up, Illuminate. 

1623 Cockeram, Luminate, to glue light. 1693 W. de 
Britaine Hum. Pried, v. (ed. 6 ) 36 Whether the ritars be 
but Earth luminated, as Thales maintained, or [etc.]. 1799 
Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Conirib. P/tys. j Med. Kuorol. 
(1799) 87 The atmosphere [above 45 milts high] is amazingly 
rare, being composed of phosoxygen highly luminated, 1813 
T. Busby Lucretius I. 1. 634 Would proper principles in 
Nature lie. To furnish earth and luminate the sky? 

Hence Luminated, Xiirmmating ppl. adjs. 

165a Benlowes Theoph. vii. xix. 97. The Stars. .That stud 
the luminated sphear. 1746 Watson in Phil.. Trans. XhlN. 
87 The luminatmg Power which is gained by Calcination. 
1882 G, Macdonald Castle Warlock I. xx. 320 He had been 
inwardly beholding a large breadth of gently luminated 
spiritual sky. 

Lumination (l J z7min<?i*Jhn). rare. [ad. L. 
* luminat ion-em , n. of action f. luminare i see 
prec.] A shedding or emission of light, f Also 
concr. an illumination (cf. Luminary sb. 2 ). 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. D j b, The glory of terrestrial 
Sovereignty .. transcendeth .. inferiour lights and lumiria- 
tions. 1709 Proclamation in K. Steuart By Allan Water 
iii. (1901) 104 The haill inhabitants to put out and mak 
luminations in the windows of their houses. 1794J. Hutton 
Philos. Light etc. 291 Most powerful for exciting heat, 
proportionally to its lumination. 1858 Motley Dutch Rep. 
Hist. Introd. vii. 39 The liberty of the Netherlands, not- 
withstanding several brilliant butbrief luminations,. .seemed 
to remain in almost perpetual eclipse. 

II Luminator (Uw-roin^t#), Hist. [med.L. 
liiminaior (f. luminare ; see Luminate v.) ; the 
word occurs as the designation of an official who 
kept the accounts of expenditure for the lighting 
and ‘ fabric ’ of a church. Cf. OF. luminier of the 
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same meaning (in Auvergne, a churchwarden). 
See Du Cange s.vv. Luminator, Luminariai\ In 
St. Andrews University, a student (one in each, 
class) who was privileged to attend the professor’s 
lectures withcmt payment, and to receive certain 
dues from the other students, in return for services 
rendered by him, _ , 

The Librarian of the University, Mr. J. Maitland Ander- 
son, informs us that the first student whom he has found 
described in the records as ‘luminator ’ entered the Univer- 
sity in 1697 ; h is, however, probable that the title goes back 
to mediaeval times. It is supposed that the 1 luminator ’ 
originally provided lights and fires to the classes ; but there 
is no contemporary evidence of this. Between 1800 and 
1827 his duties seem to have been those of a clerk (cf. quot. 
a 1808). The office was abolished about 1830. 

It is commonly stated that the University seal contains a 
representation of a ‘luminator 1 holding a candle while a 
professor is lecturing. But whether the object is a candle 
or something else (?a .mace), and whether the figure holding 
it is meant for the ‘luminator ’, seems to be quite uncertain, 
.CqcWad. iUtoninqJor in.Lyph’s St. Andrews .(1838) 171. 
a 1808 Bye-laws United College (MS.), clause added by 
Prof. Adamson, The Luminator of each class to give in to 
the Hebdomadar each Monday a iist of absents [from 
church] on the preceding Sunday. 1827 Evidence Univ. 
Commission (1837) III. 292 Each class has a Luminator, 
who originally furnished lights and fires to the classes for 
a certain remuneration from the students.^., He is still 
privileged to attend the class of which he is Luminator, 
without payment of a fee to the Professor; and .. he con- 
tinues to receive . . as. 6 d. from each Secondar of the class, 
and 1 j. 6d. from each Ternar, except [etc.]. 

Lumine (l f «min), v. Now rare or Obs. [a. 
OF. lumine-r , med.L. lumindre , f. L .lumin-, 
lumen light. Cf. Limit »., Illumine zl] tram. 
To light up, illumine. + In early use, to illumi- 
nate (manuscripts or books) ; see Limit v. Hence 
Lu'mined //>/. a., Lu-mining vbl. sb. 

1 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 295 pis bisshop hymself 
schonede not to write and lumine ana bynde bookes. ■ *483 
Cath. A ngl. 223/2 To Lumine, illuminare. 1512 in Ld. Treas, 
Acc.Scotl. IV. 379 In part pament of Lummyng [? jvWIumin- 
ing] of the Kingis grete portuus x Branch crounis. 1377-87 
Holinshed Chvon. III. 857/1 The outward part of the place 
lumined the eies of the beholders, by reason, of the sumptuous 
worke. 1596 Spenser Heavenly Love 280 Blinding the eyes, 
and lumining the spright. 1729 Savage Wanderer 1 11. 139 
Fromlumin’d windowsgtancingon the eye, Around, athwart, 
the striking shadows fly. 1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xli, 
A smile of joy lumined his wrinkled features. 

+ Luminer(e. Obs. Also -our. See also 

Limner, [f. Lumine v. -t- -er 2.] = Illuminator 5. 

' *330-31 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 517 Radnlpho 
Luminour pro lihr. de Merington illuminand. xxyl. 1491 in 
York Myst. Introd.' 39 Tixt*wryters, luminers [etc.]. 

’ Luminesce (lb/mine’s), v. [Back-formation 
from Luminescent.] intr. To become luminescent. 

. 1896 S. P. Thompson in Jml.Oxf. Univ. Junior Scientific 
Club II, No. 40. 67 Substances such as glass lose the power 
of luminescing when raised to temperatures such that they 
become conductors of electricity. 1898 Sir W. Crookes 
Addr. Brit. A ssoc. 22 Fluor-spar, which by prolongedheating 
has lost its 1 power of luminescing when re-heated, 

/Luminescence (lblmine-sens). [f. next ; see 
-ENCE.] Luminescent condition or quality. 

, 1889 [tr. E. Weidemann in] Philos. Mag. Ser. v. xxviii. 
*51, 1 have ventured to employ the term luminescence for 
all those phenomena of light which are more intense than 
corresponds to the actual temperature. 1896 Q. Rev. Apr, 
497 Electrical luminescence. 1899 D. Sharp Insects ri. 
(Camb. Nat. Hist.) 259 It is remarkable that there should be 
three successive seats of luminescence in the life of the 
same individual. 

Luminescent ,(lk7mine-sent), a. [f. L. lumin-, 
lumen light + -escent.] a. Emitting light, or 
having the property of emitting light, otherwise 
than as a result of incandescence, b. Pertaining to 
luminescence. 

1889 [tr. E. IVeidemann in] Philos. Mag, Ser. v, XXVIII. 
155 Luminescent light is in a high degree dependent in 
colour and intensity upon the mode of production. 1896 
S. P. Thompson in Jhil.Oxf. Univ. Junior Scientific Chib 
II. No, 40.64 The colour emitted by the luminescent body. 

Luminiferous (bwmini-feras), a. [Formed as 
prec. + -(iJFEKOUS.] Producing or transmitting 
light esp. in luminiferous ether (see Ether 5), 

.1801 Young in Phil. Trans. XCII, 22 The actual velocity 
of the particles of the luminiferous, ether. 1842 Parnell 
Chern. Anal. (1845) Z70 The principal luminiferous con- 
stituents of coal-gas are [etc.]. 1863 Tyndall Heat xi. 293 
The luminiferousetherfiilsstellar space. 1866 J, Maktineau 
Ess. 1 . 137 The luminiferous, the calorific, and the chemical 
rays. 1878 .Bell tr. GegenbauAs Camp. Atuit. 394 The 
paired luminiferous organ of these animals. 

Luminist (bmminist). rare. [f. L. lumin -, 
Mmen light + -ist.] = Lumtna wst. 

1901 Edin. Rev. Oct. 492 The Barbizon school, the realists, 
the luminists, the impressionists [etc.]. 

, Luminoloi^siti'ttminf lodgist). [f. 'L. lumin-, 
lumen light + -ologist,] 

■ 1. One who studies the luminescent phenomena 
hi living organisms. 

’ 1888 Nature 1 Mar. 411/ 1 Luminologists such as Giglioli, 
Dubois, and others. 

1 2. One versed in the study of illuminations of 
manuscripts, rare ~ 

' 1890 in Century Did. (with quot, of sense 1). - 

.'Luminosity (Mmin^siti). £f. Luminous: 

see -ITT, -OSEEV. j . 
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! 1 . TOe quality 1 or condition of being luminous. • 
1634 Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. vii, As it is in the sun 
..the luminosity of it being no whit impaired by that per- 
petual emission of lightsome beams. *851-9 Owen in Man. 
St'i. Eng. 369 The phenomena of oceanic luminosity. *863 
E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune'll. 148 To impart additional 
luminosity to your ideas. *871 Darwin Desc. Man I.x. 345 
The purpose of the luminosity in the female glowworm is..., 
not understood. .1893 Zangwill. Master 11. i. 120 Lumi- 
nosity of colour, richness of handling, grip of composition. 
2. Something luminous ; a luminous point or area. 
1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii. (1856) 223 , 1 thought I saw 
a luminosity overhead. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 
232 Then his face grew one luminosity. 1893 Zangwill 
Master 11. il. 142 The strange warm luminosities Matt pro- 
fessed to see on London tiles. 

Luminous (bw'minos), a. Also 5 luminos(e, 
lumynouse. [ad. L. luminos-us , f. liimin-, lumen 
light. Cf; F. lumineux.\ 

1. Full of light; emitting or casting light; 
shining, bright. : occas. jocular = shiny. 

1432-50 tr.Iligden (Rolls) I. 113 The frute of oliues is 
vnetuous, luminose, and delicious. 147* Ripley Comp. A Ich. 
Pref. in Ashm. Theatr. Chem. Brit. (1652) 121 Whose 
Luminos Bernes obtundyth our speculation. 1630 Tinker 
of Tnrvey 55 His eyes were luminous, Chrystalline and 
beauteous. 1792 Mar. Riddell I’oy. Madeira 20 The 
phaenomenon of the luminous sea, well known to natu- 
ralists. 1833 W. Irving Tour Prairies 147 As the night 
thickened the huge fires became more and more luminous. 
*839 Ure Diet. Arts 1191 In circumpolarization it [sugar] 
bends the luminous rays to the right. 1863 Tyndall Heat 
i. § it (1870) 11 Here are two quartz-pebbles : I have only to 
rub them together to make them luminous. 190 o Blac/m. 
Mag. July 58/2 The maples and. birches ..shone with a 
strange, luminous beauty. 

b. - Of a room: Well lighted. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. 11. xxx, Their sunny Tents 
arid houses luminous. 1624 Wotton ELem. Archit. 1. 55 
Our Master.. seems to baue beene an extreame Louer of 
Luminous Roomes. 1775 Johnson Tour IVest. Isl. Scot. 
*o The library.. is elegant and luminous. *791 Boswell 
Johnson 21 Sept, an. 1777, The church of Ashbourne, which 
is one of the largest and most luminous that 1 have seen in 
any town of the same size. 

c. Applied to animals or plants which emit light. 

*843 Darwin Voy. Nah ii. (1879) 36 The rings hi one 

instance retained their luminous property nearly twenty-four 
hours after the death of the insect. 1851-6 Woodward 
M olluscfi 30 Some of the cuttle-fishes are slightly luminous. 
1900 Nature 12 July 264/2 Dr. J. D. F. Gilchrist exhibited 
..fou-r fishes, showing luminous organs. .. 

2 . transf, and Jig . ; , said esp. of writers, expres- 
sions, literary treatment, etc. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1261 This virgine fulle of 
splendour and tborgh out lumynouse. *618 Bolton F torus 
To Rdr. (1636) A 7 Whose writings are altogether as 
luminous, as acuminous. *787 Sheridan in Sheridaniana 
98 If you.. read the luminous page of Gibbon. 1799 Med. 
Jrut. I. 3 97 The solid and luminous theory of Lavoisier 
and La Place. 1809 Knox & Jebb Corr.\. 559 When I say 
that Watts was not luminous, I mean strictly to distinguish 
that word from lucid', for this I think he was. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxv. IV. 447 His State papers.. are 
models of terse, luminous, and dignified eloquence. 1881 G. 
Allen Vignettes fr. Nat. xxii. 222 Mr. Wallace’s luminous 
researches on the geographical distribution of animals. 

Luminously, adz . [f. Luminous + -ly 2.] 
In a luminous manner; with luminosity. 

1816 T. L. , Peacock Headlong Hall ix, So luminously ex- 
pounding the nature of Owen Thomas’ mistake. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 362 Where swim medusae luminously. 
1888 H. R. , Reynolds Expos , St. John xxi. Vers. 14-18 are 
..eminently and luminously Johannine, 

Lu'minousuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Lu- 
minous quality or condition ; luminosity. 

1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 591 Whether stinking Fish, 
that shines, be of the same nature as to Luminousness with 
Rotten Wood, that shines too. 1773 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
Thrale 25 Aug., A library that for lumindusness and elegance 
may vie at least with the new edifice at Streatham. 1873 
J. H. Newman Hist.Sk. III. iL.y. 284 Expounding a sacred 
dogma with aluminousness which is almost an inspiration. 
Lumine, obs. form of Loom sbfk 
Lummy (ltf’iui), zz. slang. First-rate. 

*838 Dickens O. Twist xliii, Jack Dawkins-lummy Jack 
—the Dodger — the Artful Dodger. 1864 Slang Diet., 
Lummy, jolly, first-rate. 1883 Punch 28 July ,38/ 1 London's 
gettin' more lummy each day; there’s seen oshuns to see 
and enjoy 1 

Lump (lump), sbA Also 4-6 lomp(e, lumpe, 
(5 lumppe). [M E. lump ; not found in the early 
Teut. dialects; cf. early mod. Du. lompe (now 
bmp') rag ; Du. lamp, 1..G. lump adj., coarse, heavy, 
rude ; Ger. (from Du. or LG.) lumpen rag, lump 
ragamuffin; Sw. lump (Da. 1 . 6 th c.) rag is from 
Ger. A sense nearer to that of the Kng. word occurs 
in Da. ( 16 th c flumpie lump, Norw. and Sw. dial. 
lump block, stump, log, lumpe a sort of cake. 

. The ulterior etymology is quite uncertain. Usually the 
word has been regarded ascogn. w. Lai-jiM It mignt perh. 
be connected with OE. (ge limpctn, pa, pple. ( ge)lnmpen , to 
happen, the original notion being that of such a quantity as 
chance determines— such portion as inay olTer itself, and 
not any measured or, intentionally shaped piece.] 

1. A compact mass of no particular shape j ashape- 
less piece or mass ; often with implication of exces- 
sive size, protuberant outline, or clumsiness. 

<*1300, Cursor M. 2869 (Cott.) Men findes luippes [Gdtt. 
fompis] on he sand 0 j> e r [read with Gott. Of ter] nan 
finer in hat land. 1 c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. {Cecile) 
461. [Hel gert men-with lumpis ofled dyng.fcyme til he 


yes ded. <rr 400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 50 Men may 
find ..grete lumppes harolT, 3a as grete as a hors, casten 
vp on he land. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 17834, I put 
vp many a lompe off bred In-to my sak. *508 Kennedie 
Flyting w. Dunbar 462 Thow spewit, and kest out mony 
a lathly lomp. *381 Pettie tr. Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 
59 Wee must frame all the bodie in such sorte, that it seeme 
neither to bee of one whole immoueable lumpe, neyther yet 
to be altogether loosely disioynted. 1601 Shaks. All's Well 
hi. vi. 30 When your Lordship sees.. to what mettle this 
counterfeyt lump of ours [Theobald 1726 suggests oare] will 
he melted. *636 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Nemiean Ode v, 
Nature herself, whilst in the Womb he was, Sow’d Strength 
and Beauty through the forming Mass, They mov’ed the 
vital Lump in_ every part. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 102 So 
Watchful Bruin forms, with plastic care, Each growing 
lump, and brings it to a Bear. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 95 
She gives the Child a lump of Sugar, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
n. xxv. 365 A tin vessel filled with lumps of lead and iron 
as a weight. 190% Speaker 5 Jan. 375/2 American methods 
of handling do not readily lend themselves to the preserva- 
tion of the coal in large lumps. 

b. A lump in one's throat ', (a) A swelling in 
the throat; a feeling of tightness or pressure 
in the throat due to emotion, popular. 

1803 Med. Jml, IX. 552 She feeling a lump, to use her 
own expression, in her throat, which obstructed her swallow- 
ing. 1863 Mrs. H. Wood Vern. Pride lvi. (1888) 361 A 
lump was rising in Lionel’s throat, a 1878 P’cess Alice in 
Bwg. Sk. (1884) 34 A lump always comes into my throat 
when I think of it. 

e. Lump of day : applied disparagingly to the 
human body, or to a person stigmatized as ‘ soul- 
less’. 

a 1400 Cursor M. 27647 (Galbal pou man pat in erth I say 
and wers pan a lump of clay. *367 Satin Poems Reform, 

iii. 7 Ane King at euin, with Sceptur, Sword, and Crown, 
At morne hot ane deformit lumpe of clay. 1591 Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI, n. v. 13 Yet are these Feet; whose strength* 
lesse stay is numme, Vnable to support this Lumpe of Clay. 
ci68o Beveridge Serin. (1729) I. 338 Being freed from these 
lumps of clay, . . we shall lie made like to the glorious angels. 
1763 Churchill Gotham m. 175 One of the herd, a lump of 
common clay*, Inform’d with life, to die and pass away. [1833 
Tennyson Maud 1. xvi. i, This lump of earth has left his 
estate The lighter by the loss of his weight.] 

, d. transf. and fig. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 282 The man who is a lumpe 
or masse of foolishnesse, is the onely occasion of this 
motion. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 57 Blush, blush, thou 
lumpe of fowle Deformitie. 1624 Middleton Game at Chess 

iv. iv. 8* Is it that lump of rank ingratitude., 1821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Old 4 New Schoolm., Some neglected lump 
of nobility or gentry. 1876 Mozi ey Univ. Serrn. ii. 26 We 
come across some obstinate lump of evil that will not give 
way, 

e. A great quantity ; a * lot ‘ heap ’. Also pi. 
‘lots’, ‘heaps’, slang at dial. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 733, I am not Iadyn of 
liddyrnes with lumpis. *549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, 
James 25 He that is pressed with sondry lumpes of sorowes. 
1713 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 32 Now we are sure 
of a good lump of Honey. _ 1728 P. Walker Life Peden 
(1827) 118 Nothing will convince this Generation but Judg- 
ments, and a surprising Lump of them upon the West of 
Scotland. *841 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 11 The merrier and 
happier they are in general, the greater the lumps of pain 
they can bear, i860 Blackmore Lorna D. xv, Colonel 
Harding owed him a lump of money. 1880 Antrim Doum 
Gloss., Lump. .(2) A quantity. ‘ A lump of people ’. 1896 
Farmer Slang s.v., ‘ I like that a lump ’. 

• 2. Applied spec, (chiefly fg. in Biblical use) to 
the mass of clay taken up by a potter or sculptor 
for one operation, and to the mass of dough in- 
tended for one baking. 

1326 Tindale Rom. ix. 21 Hath nott the potter power 
over the claye, even off the same lompe to make one vessetl 
vnto honoure, and a nother vnto dishonoure? — 1 Cor. 

v. 6 Knowe ye not that a lytell leven sowereth the whole 
lompe of dowe? [i6ix leaueneth the whole lumpe.] 111633 
G. Herbert Church, Holy Comm., Before that sin turned 
flesh to stone And all our lump to leaven. 1643 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII, 11. ii. 45 All mens honours Lie like one lumpe before 
him, to be fashion’d Into what pitch lie please. 1847 A. M. 
Gilliam Trav. Mexico 272 The meddlesome Puritan, .. 
attempting to leaven the whole lump, will, I am afraid, often 
make the cake all dough. 187s J ovvett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 504 
We have taken up a lump of fable, and have used more than 
we needed. 1884 H. W. S. Secret Happy. Life i. 14 The 
lump of clay would never grow into a beautiful vessel. 

+ b. Hence, allusively , the whole mass or quan- 
tity of anything. Also, the ‘ mass * bulk great 
majority. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 87 Now by this little crop, 
itidge you of the whole lumpe. 1639 Fuller App, Inj. 
Innoc . n. 14 Who _. . calleth the whole Lump of Eugl.sh 
Papists, the Catholick Party. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quin- 
quart. (ed. 2) 81 God had not such a love for the whole 
lump of mankind, as to [etc.]. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 137 
f 2 The Lump of these [Swearers] may, I think, be very 
aptly divided into the common Distinction of High and 
Low. 17x1 — Sped.- No. 4 1* 7 The thoughtless Creatures 
who make up the Lump of that Sex. 

■[,3. An aggregate of units; a congeries, heap, 
clump, cluster; occas. a group (of persons'!, Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xv, 229 About him slayne lay his 
meiije All in a jump, on athyr hand. £1380 Wyclif Whs, 
(1880) 447 Lordis of bis world Jwt mayntenen lumpis of j?es 
ordris and her housis and pbssessiouns. la 1400 Marie A rth. 
2230 Thus he layes one he lumppe, and lordlye heme served. 
1611 Bible t Sam. xxv. 18 An hundred clusters [marg. 
Or, lumps] of raisins, and two hundred cakes of figges, 
— 2 Kings xx 7 Take a lumpe of figs. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
x. 469 Vermin, which lay crawlingin lumps about my body: 
yea- hanging in clusters about my beard. Ibid. x. 590 


-'LUMP; 

Lumpes of Wals, and heapes of stoned. 1781 Arches Id 
Naval Chron. XI. 283 They [ships] drew up into a lump. 

4 . A protuberance, swelling, or excrescence, esp. 
one caused by disease or injury in an animal body. 

c i 475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 784/16 Flee Jfalaa, a 
lumpe of a walk. 1513 Douglas Aineis iv, ix. 87 The lamp 
betuix the new born falis ene. 1631 Gouge's Heresbach's 
Hush. (ed. Markham) 237 The Camell with two lumpes 
upon the backe. 1738 [see 5 f]. 1804 pled. Jrnl. XII. 320 

Hard lumps appeared on the spots which had been covered 
by the pustules. x8gg Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 894 The 
growths [of Xanthoma] occur either as thin flat plates . . or 
as nodules or lumps. Mod. I knocked my head and got 
a lump on my forehead. 

b. Naut. (Cf. Lumpy a. 1 b.) 

1857 C. Gkibble in Merc. Marine Mag. (1858) V. 3 Ship. . 
shipping heavy lumps of water on deck. 1865 Athenaeum 
23 Sept. 414A He .. chuckles over lumps of the sea. 1872 
Talmage Serin. 107 There was what sailors call ‘a big lump 
of a sea ’. 

5 . Phrases with preps., belonging to the preced- 
ing senses, + a. At a lump : in one mass; in a' 
single piece or quantity, b. By the lump (rarely 
by lump ) : — in the lump. + c. By lumps : by in- 
stalments, piecemeal. + d. In a lump : the whole 
together; all at once. e. In the lump (occas. f in 
lump ) : taking things as a whole without regard 1 to 
detail ; in the mass; in gross; wholesale, f. All 
of a lump : altogether, in a heap ; also, swollen so 
as to appear one lump. 

a. 1596 Bf. W. Barlow Three Serin, iii. 113 There are 
men .. to set out all at a lump in one day, not fbrethinkiug 
of an ensuing want. 1638-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. .47, 

I shall not be against the Judges, or the officers sitting 
there, but not to give all things asvay at a lump. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 337, 1 propounded to him to take 
all at a Lump, and never to make two Bargains. 1697 Jr. 
C'tess D' Annoy’ s Trav. (.1706) 220 This prodigious quantity 
of Silver, which comes all at a lump, is spread over all the 
World. 

b. 1322 MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp. Canterb., Paled for 
a certen of bryk by the lumpe of my lard of Seynt Gregorys 
xij<f. 1699 Bentley Pkal. 383, I must now consider half 
a Dozen of Mr. B's Pages by the Lump. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Intpr. (1757) II. 277, I would not by the Lump 
decry any Body of People. 1760-72 tr._ Juan § Utloa’s 
Yoy. (ed. 3) I. 283 Other species of provisions are sold by 
the lump, without weight or measure. 1784 R. Bage Bar- 
hum Downs 257, ‘ I accept of your conditions by the lump’, 
replies the Professor. 1864 Slang Diet . , Lnmpavork , work 
contracted for, or taken by the lump. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. s.v., By the lump, a sudden fall out of the slings 
or out of the top ; altogether. 

C. 1576 Gascoigne /VrzVrwrtw xviii, Common peoples love 
by lumpes. And fanoie comes by fils. 

d. 1640 Lenthall in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (172T) IV. 18 
Were we not all in a lump by them intended to be offered 
up to Moloch? 1666 Temple Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 
1731 II. 13 Whatever his Majesty’s resolves to do, ought to 
be sudden, and in a Lump. 1709 Steele Taller No. 106 
r 2, I..a>ked him. Whether lie would.. sell his Goods by 
Retail, or designed they should all go in a Lump? 1812 
Examiner 24 Aug. 542 / 1 If we . . condemn, to use a vulgar 
expression, in a lump, we exasperate those whom we would 
wish to amend. 1825 Bentham Ballon. Reward 154 When 
reward, instead of being bestowed in a lump, follows each 
successive portion oflabour. 

e. 1624 Bp. Moltntacu /mined. Addr. 133 All they, .haue 
met with and obserued in lumpe. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. 
Si. Ambrose n. 41 He chose rather to sell the corne . . then 
to give it away in the lumpe. 1676 Towerson Decalogue 
22 How far they were from erring . . I come now to shew, 
and that both in the lump and the retail. 1727 Pope, etc. 
Art Sinking 86 A great genius takes things in the lump, 
without stopping at minute considerations. 1791 Gcntl. 
Mag., 20/ 1 The Whitfieldians railed at rector, curate, 
doctrine, service, &c. &c. all in the lump. 1848 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 28 Poor human creatures.. I am heartily sorry for 
them, severally, and in the lump. 1901 1 A. Hope ' Tristram 
of Blent x. 1x7 ‘You. seem to dislike the daughter too.. ’ 

‘ Oh, I take the family in the lump 

f. c x68x H ickeringill T riiuiueryu Wks. 1716 1. 385 Answer 
them by lump, for they are all of a lump. 1708 Nelson in 
Phil. Trans. XXVI. 141 The violence of the Thunder and 
Lightning . . melted a Watch and the Chain all of a Lump: 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversai. xoo She must be hurt for certain 
. . her head is all of a Lump. 1873 Rouiledge's Yng. Geutl. 
Mag. Mar. 197 Oil-skin jacket and trousers,. .and high boots, 
into which lie dropped all of a lump. 

6 . Applied to persons, a. As a term of oppro- 
brium: A heavy, dull person. (Cf. 1 c.) 

IS97 Pilgr. Parnass. 1. 80 All foggie sleepers and all idle 
lumps, 17x4 Mandeville Pali. Bees 11. (1733) 159 What 
awkward Lumps have I known, which the Dancing-master 
has put limbs to ! 1733 Dyche & Pardon Did., Lump, . .a 
heavy, dull, unapprehensive Person, c 1800 K. White 
Athanatos 39 Poems 1x830) 124 A sluggish senseless lump 
to lie. X888 A. Wardkqp Poems fy S/e. 202 The muckle 
diled lump didna like to spoil the niebt's performance, 
b. A big sturdy creature. A dial. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <V Comimti. iv. 509 He being 
a corpulent man presumed to follow his pleasures. .At last, 
this lumpe was extinguished. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy 
viii. 76 They were comely lumps of girls. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-ble., Lump, a good-sized child. .. ‘ How big 
are your children?’ ‘Oh, they bin lumps’. 1887 Hall 
Caine Deemster xx, When we were lumps of lads. 

7 . Technical senses. 

a. A bloom or loop of malleable iron. 

[1686, etc. : see Loop sbA x.] *873 in Knight Did. Mcch, 

b. A kind of paving brick or tile (see quot. 1 881)'. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) II. 383 Lumps, barn- 

floor bricks. 1833 Loudon Encyct. Cottage, etc. Archil. 
§ 599 The Welsh or Stourbridge lumps at the sides should 
form with those of the back an angle of forty-five degrees 
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or upWhrds.' x88x YbuNb Every Man hits OSmi Mechanic 
§ 1224 1 Lumps ’ which are thicker than tiles range in size from 
12 in. to'36 in. 

c. A barge or lighter used in dockyards. 

1796 Loud. Chron. 2 June 328 A lump from the dockyard 
has this moment conveyed three new cables on an end to 
the Hind. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Lumps,., dock- 1 
yard barges. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk'; j 

d. In firearms : (a) The nipple-seat on a gun- ! 
barrel ; (b) ‘ In a break-joint breech-loader, an iron 
block on the barrel which descends into a recess j 
in the action ’ {Cent. Did.). 

1844 Regal. $ Ord. Army xod A new. lump for swivel, j 
brazed and fitted on-carbine. 1875 ‘Stonehenge 'Brit. Sports \ 
1. 1. ii. § 1. 27 The accident winch sometimes occurs when 
from defective brazing the barrels and the lump part 
company. . , x38x Greener Gun 198 A steel lump placed 
underneath the barrels, which engages in the face of the 
breech-action when the gun is closed. 

e. Calico woven in long lengths. 

X897 Textile Stocks <]■ Ex. Gas. 23 Get., 150 lumps 9/8 
Shirtings. 

f. Mining, S. Staffordsh . (See quot.) 

1883 Gresi.ey Gloss. Coal-mining, Lumps, coal of largest 
size by one. 

8. atlrib. and Comb . : lump-account, an account 
in which items are ‘ lumped ’ together without par- 
ticulars or details; lump-coal (see quot. 1881) ; 

+ lump cotton, some species of cotton plant, 
prob. Gos.ypium - ban adeuse ; lump geld, gold in 
nuggets ; f lump-love, ? cupboard-love ; lump 
Stone (see quot.); lump sugar, loaf sugar broken 
into lumps or cut into cubes ; lump sum, a sum 
which covers or includes a number of items ; lump 
work, work which is contracted for 'in the lump’. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Dutch Reckoning, . . a 
verbal or * Lump-account without particulars. 1877 Ray- 
mond Statist.. Mines J Mining 288 The combustion is far 
more perfect than can be brought about with *lump-coal. 
x88x — Mining Gloss, s.v. Coal, Lump [coal] includes the 
largest lumps as they come from the mine. 1640 Parkinson 
Theat. Bot. 1552 Gossipium, The Cotton tree or plant .. 2 
Gossipiuin frutescens annum [sic]. The bush of Humpe 
Colton. 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden clxxiv, The bush of 
lump cotton.. riseth outofthe.ground with an upright stemme. 
1898 Daily News 28 J an. s/JWhereit crosses the creeks, Hump 
gold, is plentiful. 17. . Old Song (N.), Now- lie ate, and he 
drank, and he kiss’d, and he toy’d. And all the delights of 
Hump-love he enjoy’d. 1829 Glover's H ist. Derby 1. 91 There 
are lamellar gritstone of this class, capable of sustaining great 
heat ; these are formed into round plates, called pye, pot, or 
Hump stones, and are used in jhe iron forges. *657 K. Ligon 
Barbadoes 11673) 95 Making it into whites, which is that we 
call *Lump-Sugarin England. 1731 P. Shaw Three Ess. 
Artif. Philos. 31 The Art of refining Sugar into the different 
kinds of Clay'd, Lump, Loaf, &c. 1834 Dickens Hard 7 . 11. 
vi. 184 The bread was new and crusty, the butterfresh,and the 
Sugar lump. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Lninp sum, a 
full payment of arrears, and not by periodical instalments of 
money. ,1883 T. Hardy in Longm. Mag. July 266 He., 
receives a lump sum of 2 1. or 3/. tor harvest work. 1900 J. T, 
Fowler in Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 729 The rents of 
each place are entered in a lump sum. 1851 Mayhew Lend 
Labour 1864) II. 373/2 The natural tendency is for piece- 
work to pass into Hump-work. Ibid. 374/2 ‘Lump’ work, 

‘ piece 1 work, work by ‘ the job are all portions of the con- 
tract system. The principle is the same. 1892 Star 17 Mar. 
3/3 There are three systems of payment — clay work, piece 
work, and lump work ; and lump work is the curse of the lot. 
Lump (l»mp), sbf Also 6-7 lumpe, 7 lompe, 
[Found also as MLG. lumpen (Diefenbach), 
MDu, lompe , G. lump , lumpfisch, F. lompe ; hence 
naod.L. (specific name) lumpus, It. bp. lumpo. 
By foreign etymologists it has commonly been sup- 
posed to be of Eng. origin, a use of Lump jA 1 , with 
reference to the bulky figure of the fish ; but the Du. 
and LG. forms are known from earlier examples 
than the Eng. Cf. Du. bmp heavy.] 

1 . A spiny-finned fish of a leaden-blue colour and 
uncouth appearance, Cyclopierus lumpus, charac- 
terized by a suctorial disk on its belly with which 
it adheres to objects with great force (whence its 
name of lunip-sucker) ; the sea-owl. 

The arctic species is C. spinosus. 

1345 ElyOt Diet., Paler, a fyshe of the Spanyshe sea ■ . is 
lyke to be that fyshe, whyche is called a lump. 1391 
Lyly Endimion in. in, For fish these ; crab, lumpe, and pow- 
ting. x6ot Holland Pliny 1 1. 428 The Lompe, Paddle orsea- 
Owle, a fish called in Latin oibis, 1653 Moufet & Bennet 
Health's Improv. (1746) 247 Lumps are of two sorts, the 
one as round almost as a Bowl, the other resembling the 
Fillets of a Calf, a 1672 [see Cock-paddle]. 1828 Fleming 
Hist. Brit. Anim. 190. 

2 . Comb. : lump-fish, lump sucker, =1. 

1620 V enner Fia Recta iv. 76 Lompe-fish. The Lumpe 
or Lompe, is a fish so named from his shape and Lkenesse, 
and is in taste agreeable to the name. 1743 Parsons in 
Phil. Trans. XLI I. 383 The Phaca . . is rather like a Lump- 
fish, and almost triangular. 1833 Kirby Hab. <5- lust. A nim. 
Il.xvii. I2T Under the name of lump-fishes I include all those 
whose ventral fins unite to form a disk or sucker by which 
they are enabled to adhere to the rocks. 1885 C» F. Holder 
Marvels Anim. Life m The lump-fish is . . accredited with 
being a nest builder. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) III. 117 
*Ltimp sucker. 1836 YarrEll Brit. Fishes lik 59/ II. 343 
The Lump Sucker is remarkable for its very grotesque, fofm. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 105 A Lump Sucker, 
caught at S. Leonards. 

Lump (bmp), z/.l Now dial. In 6 lompe. 
[Cf. the synonymous lamp (see E. D. D.) and Du. 


• LUMP. ; 

btnpm.y Iran s. To beat, thresh;' to beat or 
thresh but. Also absbl . , to thresh. 

1346 J. Heywood Prov. (1S67) 47 But what needle we 
lumpe out loue at ones lasliyng. 1530 Coverdale Spir, 
Perle vi. (1588) 75 As the . . laundresse waslieth, beatethj 
lompeth, and clappeth the foule vnclenly and defiled clothes. 
1821 Clare Viil. Minst r. I. 65 Delving the ditch .. Ot 
lumping com out in a dusty barn. Ibid. 11. 31 The thresher 
once lumping, we heard 1 him no more. 1847 Halliwf.ll, 
Lump. (1) To beat severely. Far. dial. 

Lump (lvmp), z/. 2 [Of symbolic sound ; cf: 
dump, glump, grump, Immp, mump.'] 

1 . intr. To look sulky or disagreeable. (In early 

quots. always in collocation with lour.) 1 

1577 Stanyhurst Dcscr. Jrel. in Holinshed Chron. (1807-8), 
VI. 5 They stand lumping and lowring..for that they] 
imagine that their evill lucke proceedeth of him. 1381 Rich 
Farewell Ddivb, She beganne to froune, lumpe, and lowre 
at her housebande. 1393 'Pell-Troth’s N. Y. Gift 19 At 
home they will lumpe and lower. 1394 Lodge Wounds 
Civ. W. iv. i. F 2, Plow fare these Lords that lumping pout* 
ing proud Imagine how to quell me with their lookes V 1847 
Halhwell, Lump. . (3) To be or look sulky. Devon. 

2 . trans. In antithesis with like : To be displeased 
at (something that must be endured), colloq. 

1833 Neal Down Easters I. vii. 104 Let’em, lump it if 
they don’t like it. 1833-40 Haliuurton Clockm. Pref. (1862) 

6 A man that would be guilty of such an action is rid 
gentleman, that’s flat, and if you don’t like it you 
lump it. 1878 Mrs. Stowe F’sgamtc P. xi. 04, I’ll buy 
clothes as I see fit, and if anybody don’t like it, why they 
may lump it, that’s all. 1893 Grant Allen in R. Bla hsvayt's 
Interviews Pref. 11 Whether we like him or lump him, he 
[the Interviewer] is master of the situation. 

Lump (l»mp) , v . 3 [f. Lump sbf '} 

Cf. Lumfing ppl. a. 2, which occurs much earlier than the 
verb.] 

1 . trans. a. To melt down into a lump, b. To 
form or raise into lumps, c. To cover with lumps. 

1797 Mrs. M. Robinson Walsing/iaM (1805) IV. xc. 256 
Topas nicked the .family , plate, and has lumped it by this 
time, with my pink diamond into the bargain. 183a 
Mcauderings of Mem. I. 12, I the mattress spread, And 
equal lay whatever lumps the bed. 1879 G. Meredith 
fto'oAitxxiii, An old cuirass, .lumped with a strange adhesive 
concrete. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 203 Ploughed 
fields, one of which was ‘lumped up’ for melon planting; 
each jump a mound about two feet high. 

2 . To put altogether in one ‘lump’, mass, sum, 

or group, without discrimination or regard for par- 
ticulars or details; lo take, consider, or deal with 
‘in the lump’, a. simply. \ 

1624 Bn. Mountaou I mined. Addr, 84 They agree not 
long with and amongst themselues, . .let them be lumped or 
consorted as they would haue it, as they please. 1721 C. 
King Brit. Merch. I. 223 1 hey are as much out in their 
Estimation .. as they are in their other goods, which they 
lump at above 480000/. whereas they amount only to 
r6888q/. *781 Mao. D’Aublay Diary Mar., 1 have been., 
provokingly interrupted in writing this, that I must now 
finish it by lumping matters at once. 1840 Marrya r Poor 
Jack xiil, They always lump the petty officers and commort 
seamen. 1884 Browning Ferishinh, Camel-Driver, .Man 
lumps his kind i’ the mass. God singles thence Unit by 
unit, 1893 Lydekkkr Horns Hoofs 75 Dr. Gray (who 
certainly did not err on the side of * lumping ’ species), 
b. To hemp together (occas. up). 

1692 Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 103 Take the World in Gross, 
and lump it together. 1726 Ayliffe ParergonJS? A com- 
pensation of Expences ought to be made, that is to say in 
English, the Expences ought to be lump’d together and 
divided. 1836 Maxwell in Life viii. (1882) 239 A tendency 
in the human mind to lump up all causes, and give them an 
aggregate name. 1893 F. Harrison in 1 9th Cent. Aug. 314 
All systems of unorthodox philosophy are lumped together 
by him . as mere forms of contemporary superstition. . , 

e. To lump ( together ) in or into, occas. tinder. 
1703 Dn Foe Freeholder’s Plea agsi. Stockjobbing Elections 
Misc. 182 Our Liberties and Armies, and Fleets, and 
Parliaments, and Nation, are not Lump’d into Bargains. 
1839 J. Sterling Ess., etc. (1848) I. 326 Mr. Carlyle lumps 
under the same' condemnation all introspection of a man’s 
being. 1883 Sin J. Bacon in Law Rep. 27 Ch. Div. 3x1 
The premium and the principal are- lumped in one sum. 
1902 Bond Ly/y's Whs. II. 249 The. .earlier work which 
I have lumped together under the wide title of Moralities. 

d. To lump (something) into or, (in) with 
(something else) : see 2. 

. 1796 Bentham Prot. agst. Law Taxes (x8i6) 56 It comes 
lumped to him in the general mass of law charges : ; a heap 
of items, among which no vulgar eye can ever, hope to 
discriminate. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchei C. viii, Farmer 
Seedling lumps it in with his tithes. .. Lumps it in, sir I 
Lump in a charitable donation ! 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 
l viii, * I won’t’, said Tom,., lumping them all in his mind 
with his sworn enemy. 1874 Whyte Melville Uncle John 
II. xviii, 193 The General lumped him in with a body of 
dancing men.. he was pleased to call the Light Brigade., , 
1 3 . To pay in a lump sum. Obs. rare. 

1753 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. xv. 147 The Turnkey pro- 
posed to us, to lump (as he called it) the coming down Money. 

b. To lay the whole of (a particular sum of 
money) on a single object. 

1864 Derby Day iii. 32 He lumped it all upon an outside)-, 
and backed him” to win the Chester Cup. 1872 Besant & 
Rice Ready Money Mart, v, If I only had a dollar in the 
world. . I’d lump it all on my system. 

4 . intr. To collect together into a lump ; to be 
formed or raised into lumps. , 

1720 Rome in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 122 [To] cause the 
Ashes to lump dr dodder together: 1832 Morfit Tanning 
<y Currying (1853) 397 Leather thus made ... does not lump 
under the hammer. , f 1856 Symjonds in< H. F. Brown Biog. 
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1607 Markham Cava l. vu. ( 1617'* 14 It is very good to save 1 
the blood, .and whilst he bleedes, to stirre it about for lump- 
ing, 1757 Monitor No. 96 II.. 424 The lumping of charac- 
ters together, and giving them in such general terms, as con- 
vey no distinct and clear idea. 1851 Fraser's Mag. Aug. 
344 With . . a dryness and lumping in my throat. 1903 
Speaker 14 Mar. 576/2 The Committee could object to the 
‘ lumping’ of votes. 

2. The occupation or business of a ‘ lumper \ 

1831 Mayhew Land. Labour (1861) III. 289 In order to 

become acquainted with the system of lumping. 

Lu*mping, ppl a - [f- LumpjA 1 or z>.3 + ing 2 .] 

1. Forming itself into lumps ; coagulating. 

1733 Lavington Enthns. Meth. Papists hi. (1754) 94 
The Blood begins to boil, and the Heat rarefies and disperses 
the lumping Mass. 

+ 2. Weighing heavy. Obs. 

13.. Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. 620/303 Heore hertes 
were colde as lumpyng led. 

b. lienee colloq . : Great, big. (Cf. thumping , 
bouncing ; etc.) Formerly often in phr. (now dial.) 
lamping pennyworth ~ ‘ plenty for one’s money’. 
Also lumping weight , good or full weight. 

1703 Hickeringill Priest-cr.u. viii. 73 But Money is 
Money .. and therefore a lumping peny- worth Priestcraft 
will afford you, as aforesaid. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 
iv. vi, Wilt thou purchase it, Nic. ? thou shalt have a lump- 
ing Pennyworth. 1733 Scots Mag. 330/1 We are not to 
wonder at the lumping compliments. 1768 G. White Sel- 
borne xiii, A full grown mus medius domesticus weighs., 
one ounce lumping weight. 1823 Bentham OJftc. Apt. 
Maximized , Observ. Peel's Sp. (1830) 16 One lumping asser- 
tion there is, upon which the whole strength of his argument 
rests. j8Si T. A. Trollore La Beata II. xiv. 103 A family 
group with three or four lumping brats around her. 1881 
Clark Russell Ocean Free-Lance 1 1 . 30 She should be a 
lumping boat, to judge by the size of her mainsail. 

e. Of movement : Heavy, clumsy, attended by 
heavy shocks. Also of the noise produced by 
such movement. 

1884 Reads Gd. Stories 254 There was a lumping noise 
and a great clatter. 

3. Characterized by putting things together in- 
discriminately or without regard for detail. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Jodie. Evid. (1827) I. 435 By 
lumping charges together, and (afteraltimpingmassofprooO 
pronouncing a lumping judgment on the whole mass,— a pre- 
cedent has been set. 1896 Engineering Mag. XVI. 48 The 
factory manager accustomed to 1 lumping’ methods of cost- 
keeping. 

Hence Invmpingfly adv., heavily and clumsily. 
1847 Blackui, Mag. LXI. 741 The canvass flapped against 
the mast, as the old girl rolled lumpingly in the swell. 

Lumpish (larmpif), a. Also 6 lompi&h. [f. 
Lump sb . l fin some uses with mixture of the sense 
of Lump v.%) + -ish.] 

1. Of material objects: Of cumbersome weight 
or bulk ; not apt to be moved easily ; heavy and 
unwieldy. ? Obs. 

*543 Ascham Toxopk. 11. (Arb.) 125 It is better to haue a 
shaite . . somewhat to lyght than ouer lumpysshe. 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health 105 It [boiling] makes it [food] lumpish, 
close, heavy, dull, and gross on the Fallate. 1727 Bradley 
Pam. Diet. s. v. Earth , The Earth is called claiey or stiff 
Earth, when it. .is lumpish, dull, heavy and cold. 

2. Heavy and clumsy in appearance, shape, or 
movement. 

c 1553 Harpsfield Divorce Hen . VIII (Camden] 226 
Then should we have soon espied the lumpish and foul 
hands of our juggler. 1573 L. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes 10 
From a rude & lumpish Chaos, the worlde waxed beautiful!. 
1671 Blagrave Astro l. Physic 327 A man of . . swarthy 
complection, and of a lumpish countenance. 1777 G. Forster 
Cop. round _ World II. 539 The amphibious and lumpish 
animals which dwelt on Southern Georgia. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xxix, Swelling lumpish hills. 1863 A. M. Bell 
Princ. Speech 179 A tongue which formerly lay lumpish and 
inert in the mouth. 1S82 Q. Rev. Oct. 375 Seated statues, 
square and lumpish, like those brought from Branchidce to 
the British Museum. 3894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella III. 
122 A governess, a schoolgirl, or a lumpish boy. 

3. Stupidly dull, heavy, or lethargic in action, 
thought, or feeling; sluggishly inactive; slow- 
minded, unapprehensive. 

1328 Paynel Salerne's Regim. Bivb, A lumpishe spirite 
causeth a sluggishe body. 1398 R. Bernard tr. Terence , 
Heaulotii. v. 1. (j) vj, To be called a blockpate, a dulhead, 
an asse, a lumpish sot 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 141 
The often and much vse of Lettuce, .hindreth procreation, 
..and maketh the body lumpish. 3702 Pope Jan. May 
420 The lumpish husband snoar’d away the night. 1777 
Burke Let. to Fox Wks. IX. 150 An heavy, lumpish ac- 
quiescence in Government. 1782 Cowpkr To Laity Austen, 
on a Flood at Otney, I then should have no need of wit, 
For lumpish Hollander unfit ! 3868 Doran Saints Sin. 
II. 309 He was as nervous about dreams as the most lumpish 
of dairymaids; 3893 Nation (N. Y.) 12 Jan. 19/1 We do 
not believe this attitude of lumpish obstruction can be per- 
sisted in if the Democratic Senators do their duty, 
t b. Insensible to. Obs. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. 1. iv. 29 So dead we are, and 
lumpish to all goodnesse. 

+ 4. Low-spirited, dejected, melancholy. Obs. 

IS 34 More Com/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1196/1 He marketh 
well. . mennes complexions. . by whiche they be light hearted 
or lumpish. 1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii, 18 He looking 
lompish and full sullein sad. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. in. ii. 
62 She is lumpish, heauy, mellancholly. 1602 Rowlands Tis 
Merrie when Gossips meete 9 The lumpish leaden melan- 
choly thought. 3621 S. Ward Life Faith vii. 46 His faith 
cannot bee but lumpish and melancholly. 2647 Trapp Comm. 
Phil, i, 34 Neither ever since that time have I felt any lump- 
ish heavinesse. *71* Steele Sped. No. 538 r 9 A contracted 


brow, a lumpish down-cast look. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
II. 35 My Heart was so lumpish 1 
5. Of sound: Dull and heavy. 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews m. ix, He fell prostrated on 
the floor with a lumpish noise. <11764 Lloyd Ode to 
Genius Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 174 Lifeless and lumpish as the 
bagpipes drowzy drone. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum, Life (1826) xvi. 90 The dead, lumpish, tubby tones 
of the fourth and fifth strings of the guittar. 
f 6. In lumps, lumpy. Obs. (exc. as nonce-use). 
1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Lumpish, in Clods or con- 
gealed Parcels. 1776 Bedlam , a Poem 8 When gloomy the 
black Bile prevails, And lumpish Phlegm the thicken’d 
Mass congeals. 1830 Maxwell Let. in Life v. (1882) 145 
Metallic bismuth, .either powder or lumpish. r 

■f b. Of liquor : h ull of lumps, ropy. Obs. 

1703 Art Myst. Vintners 35 Sack that is lumpish or 
lowrtng. 

7. Comb. 

1632 Dekker Pref. Verse in Brome's North. Lasse, Thy 
Daughter. Is chaste and witty to the time; Not lumpish- 
cold, as is her Clime, a 1645 Hf.ywood Fort, by Land y 
Sea 1. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 366 'flier’s no mirth in me, nor was 
I wont to be so lumpish sad. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Dark 
Night’s Work xii. 223 They’ve quite a different style of 
hand [in horsemanship], and sit all lumpish-like. 

Lumpisllly (1® -m pijli) , adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 . ] 
In a lumpish manner ; heavily and clumsily ; f de- 
jectedly ; stupidly ; sluggishly (obs.), 
c 3430 Stans Puer ad Mensam 16 in Babees Bk., Lump- 
ischli caste not pin heed a-doun. 2583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent, lxxxviii. 543 Let vs looke that wee knowe Gods trueth 
aforehand..for without that wee shall goe lumpish ly to 
worke. a 1632 Brome Eng. Moor i. ill. Wks. 1873 II. 22 
'Tis your sullenness ; Would you have brided it so lumpishly 
With your spruce younker? i860 Hawthorne Mark. Faun 
II. vi. 81 She sought.. to relieve his heart of the burden 
that lay lumpishly upon it. 1862 Macm. Mag. Sept. 424 
The dark outline of the summit peaked or lumpishly rounded. 
1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxi. 180 Bodies of 
vapour coming together over our mastheads, and compacting 
there lumpishly amid the stagnant air. 

Lumpishxtess (lfl’mpijnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The condition or quality of being lump- 
ish; cumbrous heaviness; heavy and clumsy as- 
pect ; f sluggishness, drowsy inactivity, heaviness 
of heart (obs.) ; rarely, lumpiness. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 37 An ill diet bringeth heaviness 
and drowsie lumpishness to the bodie. 1582 Bentley Mon. 
Matrones 11. 174 Take from me ydlenesse and sloth, and 
heauie lumpishnesse. 1638 A. Read Ckirurg. xvi. 117 A 
purgative medicament is to bee ministred. .if the party have 
the headache or lumpishnesse. 1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic 
v. ii. 363 When the Lead hath lost its own earthy lumpish- 
ness, which is expelled by often melting. 1727 Bailey vol. 
II, A umpishness, a being in lumps ; also dulness, heaviness. 
1847 L. Hunt Men , Women, <5- B. I. iv. 65 His apparently 
indolent yet active lumpishness. 1848 Rickman Archil. 
App. 42 The chapels and aisle surrounding these apses, 
tends very much . . to give that lumpishness mentioned 
above. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. iv. 49 No dead 
stuff, no longer any afflicting lumpishness. His brain was 
vivifying light. 

Lumpkin (lzmFkin). dial. [f. Lump sb. 1 + 
-kin.] A clumsy, blundering person. 

1*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong., Dram. Pers., Tony Lump- 
kin.] 1901 ‘ Zack ’ t ales Dunstable Weir 198 The lumpktn 
had reached the gate o’ Morse’s Yard. 1901 Speaker 12 Jan. 
399/2 There’s a silly old-fashioned lot of Lumpkins in our 
part. 

Lump sucker : see Lump sb. 2 
Lumpy (lznnpi), a. [f. Lump sb. 1 + -y 1 .] 

1. Full of lumps. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 286 This is one of the best Spades 
I have met with to dig hard lumpy Clays. 1809-16 Cole- 
ridge Table-t. (1884) 4x4 A lumpy soup full of knots of 
curds. 1843 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Anivt. Client. I. 293 
The blood remained perfectly fluid and slightly lumpy. 
1883 Times 30 July 9/6 The soaked rice when subjected to 
steam-heat is liable to form a lumpy porridge instead of a 
mess in which the grains remain separate. 

b. Applied to rough water when the surface is 
cut up by the wind into small waves. 

1857 C. Gribble in Merc. Marine Mag. (1858) V. 3 Hard 
gales.. with a heavy luntpy sea. 1867 Morn. Star 19 Sept. 

3 At this part of the river the water was extremely ‘lumpy’, 
the high wind meeting the ebb tide. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ’ 
Brit. Sports 11. viii. iv. § 3. 664 T hey are capable of living 
through a great deal of lumpy lake or river. _ 1894 Times 
6 Mar. 7/2 The head wind and lumpy water in this reach 
making the work very hard. 

c. Lumpy jaw : actinomycosis affecting the jaw, 
common in cattle. 

1891-2 E. Salmon in U. S. Rep. Bureau Altim. Indust. 

( title ). The Treatment of Lumpy Jaw. 1895 Times 4 Mar. 
3/3 Should an animal he suffering from ‘lumpy jaw’ 
(actinomycosis),, .the inspector condemns it. 

2. Having an outline or shape characterized by 
lumps or roundish protuberances which impart a 
heavy and clumsy appearance. 

1708 Ozell tr. Boileau's Lutrin 36 Leaning on one Arm 
his lumpy Head. 1794 U. Price Ess, Picturesque 1 . 262 
[That] dead flatness of outline, .which his own close lumpy 
plantations of trees always exhibit. 1828 Scott Jrul. 3 Apr., 
I have not forgiven them for., building two lumpy things like 
mad-houses. 2863 Geikie Seen, if Geol. Scot. viii. 222 Schis- 
tose rocks, .form large lumpy hills, with long smooth slopes. 
1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrkwood’ Col. Reformer (1891' 107 Young 
ones [horses] generally have a roundish, lumpy shoulder. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VI. 577 The disorder differs from 
other forms of obesity in its partial and lumpy distribution. 

3. slang. Intoxicated, drunk. 

1810 Splendid Follies III. 165 Doctor Lying, .got cherry- 


(1895] I. 82, I have a new cover and cushion made for my 
chair. It is much fatter and more comfortable titan the old 
one, which used to lump up all in a heap. 

5. To move heavily, ‘stump’ along', to drop 
down like a lump. 

1861 F. \V. RoatNSON No-Church Prol. (1863] 4 The old 
woman gave a snort like a sea-horse, lumped down in her 
bed, and drew her counterpane over her head. Ibid. viii. 6x 
He scrambled up with an oath, lumped down again in a 
sitting posture, and stared before him stupidly. 1879 G. 
Meredith Egoist I. Prel. 4 They lump along like the old 
lob-legs of Dobbin the horse. 

Lumped (l»mpt), ppl. a. [f. Lump sb. 1 and v. 

+ -ED.] Made, shaped, or raised into a lump. 

<11423 St. Christina x. in Anglia VIII. 123/20 In }ie 
maner of an vrehyn ]> e lumped body ?ode to pe owne 
shappe. 1882 J. Walker Jaunt to Mild Reekie etc. ao 
He limps awa and hauds his lumpit noddle. 1898 G. 
Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 21 Like lumped grass Nid-nod to 
ground beneath the cuffing storm. 

Lumper (l»'mp3i), sb. [f. Lump v. + -er l] 

1. a. A labourer employed in loading and un- 
loading cargoes, esp. timber, b. Sc. (See quot.) 

1785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, Lumpers, persons who 
contract to unload ships. 1796 Colquhoun i ’c lice Metrop, 
(ed. 3) 54 The prevailing practice of discharging and deliver- 
ing the cargoes of ships by a class of aquatic labourers, 
known by the name of Lumpers and Scuffle-hunters. 1823 
Jamieson, Lumper , one who furnishes ballast for ships, 
Greenock; apparently from its being put on board in the 
lump. 1840 IsIarryat Poor Jack xviii, They go on hoard 
as lumpers to clear the ships. 1892 Daily News 5 Dec. 
5/5 tie was a rigger and lumper. . 

2. slang, a. A kind of river-thief (cf. l). b. 
(See quot. 1851 .) c. A militia- man. d. A small 
contractor, sweater. 

a. 1781 G. Parker View Soc. II. 78 They then commence 
Lumpers, which is skulking about ships, lighters, &c. 

. .stealing old iron . . or whatever comes to hand. 

b. 1831 Mayhew Loud. Labour (1864) 1 . 413 He under- 
stood by a ‘Duffer’, a man who sold goods under false 
pretences, making out that they were smuggled , . ; whereas 
a ‘Lumper’ would sell linens [etc], .which, .were made to 
appear new when they were old, or solid when they were 
flimsy. 

C. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xxxviii, He was going to 
bring the lumpers upon us, only he was afeared, last winter. 

d. 1853 Mayhew Loud. Labour (1864) 1 1 . 374 The first 
man who agrees to the job takes it in tl.e lump, and. he 
again lets it to others in the piece... The men to whom it is 
sublet only find labour, while the ‘lumper’, or first con- 
tractor, agrees for both labour and materials. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Lumpers, contractors, middlemen, 
sweaters. 1902 Wesitti. Gaz. 29 Mar. 9/1 In working in 
America for what are called ‘front lumpers’. . 

3. One who lumps things together. (Often with 
reference to classification, after Darwin’snonce-use.) 

1837 Darwin in Life .j- Lett. (1887) II. 105 It is good to 
have hair-splitters and lumpers, 1894 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 
295 Modern biologists are divided into the two camps of the 
splitters and the lumpers. The first are in favour of making 
a species out of every petty . . variety ; the second are all for 
lumping unimportant minor forms into a single species. 

4. Ireland. A coarse variety of potato. 

3840 Tails Mag. VII. 278 [In Ireland] though their 
condition haply should not be much bettered, under any 
change, it is impossible that it can be worse, while lumpers 
will grow. 3841 Lever C. O'Malley xxviii, You son of 
a lumper potato. 1843 — J. Hinton- xxvii, A miserable mud 
hovel, surrounded by, maybe half an acre of lumpers. 

Lu'mper, v. Obs. exc. dial. [Cf. Lampjer, 
Lompkr Obs. Also Lump w.3 5 .] 

1. intr. To move clumsily; to stumble or blunder 
along. Also fig. 

1581 J. Bell Haddads Answ. Osor. 91 [They] have 
alwayes hetherto in the interpretation of that Epistle, grop- 
yngly lyke nightowles lumpred in darknesse. Ibid. 31 x As 
men you may lumper and trippe. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Lumper, to stumble. A lumpering horse. \V[est], 1898 T. 
Hardy Wessex Poems 206 Over piggeries, and mixens . . 
They lumpered straight into the night. 

+ 2. In pa. pple. ? Spread out. Obs. 

<11630 in Furnivall Percy Folio I. 334 Her lyppes lay 
lumpryd’ on her chyn. 

t Lu-mperdee clu-mperdee, adv. Inonce-wd. 
Used to express clumsy movement. 

a 1333 Udall Royster D. 11. iii. (Arb.) 36 Ye shall see hir 
glide and. .Not lumperdee clumperdee like our spaniell Rig. 

t Lu’mpering, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Lumper v. + 
-ing,] Stumbling ; ? causing to stumble. 

13x9 Horman Vulg. 247 b, All our iourney was by lumper- 
ynge grounde, and..bryry placis. 1787 [see Lumber v. i], 

Lurnpat. [f. Lump sb. + -et.J A small lump. 
x8xa Coleridge Omniana Lit, Rem. 1836 I. 366 The curd 
lumpets of various sizes. 

Lumpily (Ivmpili), adv. [f. Lumpy + -ly 
In a lumpy fashion ; in lumps. 

1878 Abney Photogr. (x88r) 55 Note if the collodion 
flows freely, viscously, or lumpily. 3900 Elackw. Mag. 
Apr. 516/1 A white heard with amber streaks hung lumpily 
down to his waist. 

Lumpiness (l»-mpines). [f. Lumpy + -ness.] 
Lumpy quality or condition. Also concr. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 27 To reduce and 
break down the lumpiness, and bring the land into a fine state. 
1874 Van Buren Dis. Genii. Org, 7 A lumpiness may be 
left behind at the point of injury, 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle 
Thoughts 19 They [xc. a child's newshoes]lacksymmetryand 
curve, and possess an indescribable appearance of Iumpiness. 

Lumping (lrnnpirj), vbl. sb. [f. Lump vf + 

-ING 1 ,] 

1. The action of Lumfsz< 5,3 in various senses. 


■I 1 


LUNA, 

merry, and came home as lumpy., as an ass. 1845 Punch 
VIII. 200 For ‘ boosey ’ we might substitute ‘ lumpy ' to suit 
modern parlance. 1864 in Slang Diet. 

IS Luna (Uw'na). Also 7 anglicized lune. [L. 
luna moon.] (In senses 1 and 2 written with 
capital L as proper name.) 

1. The moon (personified). 

a 1529 Skelton Bowge of Courts 3 Whan Luna, full of 
mutabylyte, As emperes the dyademe hath worue Of our 
pole artyke. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 39 Dul. What is 
dictima? Nath. A title to Phebe, to Luna, to the Moone. 
159* Kyd Sp. Trag. n. iv. 19 And Luna hides her selfe 
to pleasure vs. 1836 M. Mackintosh Cottager's Dau. 319 
Luna shone bright in the blue arch above. 

2. f a. Alch. Silver (obs.). b. Her. The name 
used for argent, in the blazon of sovereign princes. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <$• T. 273 Sol gold is, 
and Luna silver we threpe. 1594 Plat fewell-ho. in. 89 To 
melt one part of Luna with 3 parts of Venus. 1399 T. 
M[oufet] Silkworntes 45 When Ioue they turne to Sol or 
Luna fine. 1606 J. Davies (Heref.) Select Second Husband 
(Grosart) 7/1 Though Beauty then seem Sol, at least as rich, 

It will be found but Lune, on Tryalls touch. 1641 French 
Distill, vi. (1651) 196 Take., of our lune, not of the vulgar, 
graines two. 1652 Ashmoi.f, Theatr. Chew. 198 Luna ys 
a pure white Body of clene Mercury & Sulphur white in- 
gendered. 1709 Hearne Collect, 6 Nov. (O. H. S.) II. 30* 

A Cross Patee Luna. 17S8 [see Jupiter 2 b]. 1828-40 Berry 
Encycl. Her. 

c. Luna cornea = Horn? silver, chloride of 
silver fused. Also Lunse (incorrectly Luna) cornua » 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Luna Cornea or Lunee Cornua, 
a tough, tasteless Mass, almost like Horn, made by pouring 
Spirit of Salt.. on Crystals of Silver. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) II. 33 One hundred parts of. .salt, 235 parts of 
Luna cornua well dried. 1890 Abney Phatogr. (ed. 6), Silver 
chloride, known to them [alchemists] as Luna cornua. 

3. More fully tuna-moth \ A large moth of 
North America, Actias luna, having crescent- 
shaped spots on the wings. 

1884 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1S88) II. 458 The luna moth, 
Actias luna , is unrivalled for loveliness and beauty. 

Lunacy (Uw’nasi). [f. Lunatic : see -act 3 .] 

1. The cun lition of being a lunatic ; intermittent 
insanity such as was formerly supposed to be 
brought about by the changes of the moon ; now 
applied gen. to any form of insanity (idiocy usually 
excepted). In legal use, such mental unsoundness as 
interferes with civil rights or transactions, f Also, 
a fit or attack of such insanity. 

Commission, of lunacy, a commission, issuing from a court, 
authorizing an inquiry as to the soundness of a person’s mind. 
Commissioner in lunacy , (a) the title given by the statute 
of 1842 to two officers then first appointed; in 1845 changed 
to Master in lunacy (see below) ; 1 b) in present use, a mem- 
ber of a hoard (now consisting of ten members) appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor to inspect asylums and grant licences 
to private persons who undertake the charge of lunatics. 
Master in lunacy, a legal officer whose duty it is to investi- 
gate the mental condition of persons alleged to he insane 
and to make orders dealing with the persons avid estates of 
lunatics. 

1341 Act 33 Hen. VIII , c. 20 § 1 Suche persons, .were 
..than not mad nor lunatike, but sithen that time fallen to 
madnes or lunacy. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 4 Grating so 
harshly all his dayes of quiet With turbulent and dangerous 
Lunacy. Ibid. in. iii, 7 The termes of our estate, may not 
endure Hazard so dangerous as doth hourely grow Out of 
his Lunacies, iflri Cotgr., Lunatique , Lunaticke, in a Lu- 
nacie. 1835 Swan Spec. M. vii, § 3 (1643) 334 This disease of 
lunacie. is a disease whose distemper followeth the course of 
the moon. 1704 Burn Poor Laws 5s Persons, who by lunacy 
or otherwise are furiously mad. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 
307 Taking advantage of John Lord Brereton’s being then 
under a commission of lunacy. 1874 Bucknill & Tuke 
Psych. Med. led. 3) 14 If the Lord Chancellor, .employ a 
person not a Commissioner in Lunacy to inspect, .the state 
of any asylum, hospital, gaol, house, or place wherein any 
lunatic is confined. 1880 Li hr. Univ. ICnowl. (N, Y.) IX. 
198 Declared a lunatic .. by the certificate of a master in 
lunacy. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 453 The tendency 
..of all lunacy is to set at naught first and most frequently 
the optional and then the obligatory rules of conduct. 

b. iransf. and fig. Mad folly. Often in much 
weakened sense. 

1388 Greene Alcida (1617) E, One while accusing loue as 
a lunacie, and then againe [etc.]. 1616 R. C. Times ' Whistle 
iv. 1549 The hellish and mad lunacy Of them that doe com- 
mit apostacie For gold. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady Pref. 
07341 3 To put a Stop to so universal a Lunacy and Madness. 
1817 Coleridge Lay Sernt. 425 The wicked lunacies of the 
gaming-taWe. 1884 Manch. Exam. 25 June s/a All talk of 
tins kind is mere lunacy, involving, moreover, a more than 
lunatic disregard of facts, 
e. attrib. 

1881 Encycl. Brit.'Z. III. 112/1 The commencement oflegis- 
Iation such as that known in England as the Lunacy Acts. 
1887 Bril. Med. frnl. 12 Feb. 338/2 Under the present lunaev 
law. 1897 Daily News 17 Feb. 5/1 Finding that he could 
not fill up the necessary lunacy forms. 

+ 2. = Moon-blindness. (Cf. Lunatic 2 b.) 

1600 Suhflet Country Farm 1, xxx. 200 The horse-mules 
are more tractable and more easie to guide and learne then 
the mare-mules be. Both of them are subiect to lunacie. 
Ltinanobulism. rare. [f. L. Hina moon, 
after somnambulism.'] A kind of somnambulism 
supposed to be due to the moon’s influence. 

1846 Trench Mirac. v. (1862) 157 note, There are cases of 
lunambuhsm, in which, no doubt, it [the moon] has influ- 
ence : but they are few and exceptional. 

Lunar (UiPna. 1 ), a. and sb. [ad. L. lunar-is, 
f. Hina moon : see -ar.] A. adj. 


X. Of or belonging to the moon ; situated in the 
moon ; formerly olten, influenced by or dependent 
upon the moon, or supposed to be so. 

Lunar race : a legendary race of Indian kings (Candrd- 
vanqa) supposed to have been descended from the moon. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 493 They huue denominated some 
Herbs Solar and some Lunar. 1661 Lovell Hist. Auim.Sf 
Min. Introd., The Lunar [animals] are the cat, heaver, dog, 
goat, hart, otter. 1762 Hoole Tasso's ferns. Delivered vm. 

232 There full the lunar beam resplendent play’d. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (17761 I. 255 There are solar tides, and 
lunar tides. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 352 The alchemists 
gave the name of Solar Metals to those which are coloured ; 
and that of Lunar to those which are white. 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Set. ii. 10 The reaction of that 
matter on the moon is the cause of a corresponding nutation 
in the lunar orbit. 1841 Elfhinstone Hist. Ind. I. 259 The 
lunar race has but forty-eight names in the same period, m 
which the solar has ninety-five. 1854 W. K. Kelly Arago's 
Astron. (ed. 5) 73 The existence of lunar volcaru.es is in no 
wise demonstrated. 1878 Abney Photogr. (1881) 303 Lunar 
photography. 

b. Specialized collocations. 

Lunar cycle = Metonic cycle (see Cycle sb. 2). Lunar 
day, the interval of time between two successive crossings 
of tiie meridian by the moon. Lunar dial tsee quot.i. 
Lunar distance, in Naut. Ash-., the distance of the 
moon from the sun, a planet, or a fixed star, which is used in 
calculating longitude at sea. Lunar equation, the inter- 
calation of a lunar month after three lunar years ; also, the 
correction of the epact in the Gregorian calendar neces- 
sitated by the error of the lunar cycle. Lunar lioro- 
scope (see quot ). Lunar hour, the 24th part of a lunar 
day. Lunar mansion isee Mansion). Lunar method, in 
Naut. Astr., the method of determining longitude at sea by 
means of lunar distances. Lunar month, the interval 
from one new moon to the next, auout 29.) days; in popular 
language often used for a period of 28 days (four weeksi. 
Lunar nodes, the point at which the orbit of the moon cuts 
the ecliptic Lunar observation, in Naut, Astr., an 
observation of lunar distances in finding the longitude at sea. 
Lunar rainbow, one formed by the moon’s rays. Lunar 
Star, a star -whose geocentric distance from the moon is given 
in the Nautical Almanac for certain hours, so that the 
longitude may be found from them. Lunar tables, (1) 
tables of the moon's motion from which its true place at any 
time maybe found ; (2) logarithmic tallies for correcting the 
apparent distance of the moon from a star, on account of 
retraction and parallax. Lunar theory, the deduction of 
the moon’s motion from the law of gravitation. Lunar 
year, a period consisting of twelve lunar months (about 
3544 days). 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Cycle of the Moon , Ennea- 
decaterides is, with some, the Name of this "Lunar Cyc e. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 38 As there is a Lunar Month 
consisting of 28 or 29 Days, so there is a "Lunar Day. 1862 
Bache Discuss. Magn. 4- Metcorol. Observ. in. 8 The curves 
. . show two east and two west deflections in a lunar day. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dial, Moon-Dial, or * Lunar 
Dial, is that which shews the hour of the night by means 
of the light, or shadow, of the moon, projected thereon 
from an index. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 27 A 
page of “lunar distances’ from the Nautical Almanack. 
1712 Desaguuers tr. Ozanam's Geog. 66 The Addition of ' 
30 Days to the third Lunar Year, is call’d the * Lunar Equa- j 
tion, 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. II oroscofe,* Lunar H oro- j 
scope is the point which the moon issues out of, when the 
sun is in the ascending point of the east. This is also called 
the part of fortune. 1862 Bache Discuss. Magn. # Meteorol. 
Observ. in. 1 Each observation was marked with its corre- 
sponding *lunar hour, i860 Worcester, * Lunar method. 
1394 Blunijkvil Exerc. III. 1. xlv. (1636) 358 The * Lunar 
month is that space of time which the Moone _ spendeth 
while she departing from the Sunne, returneth to bimagaine. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Lunar periodical Months, consist 
of twenty seven days, seven hours, and a few minutes. 
Lunar synodical Mont Its consist of twenty nine days, twelve 
hours, and three quarters of an hour. 1766 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 141 A month in law is a lunar month, or twenty 
eight days, unless otherwise expressed. 1883 P. Schaff 
Hist. Church 1 . h. xvi. 133 The mouth Nisan was the first 
of the twelve lunar months of the Jewish year. 1715 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I. 37 If the abovementioned meeting of 
the Sun, and '"Lunar iNode, happens on the very Day of the 
New Moon. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxi. 112 The 
Captain got a "lunar observation as well as his meridian 
altitude. 1711 Thoresby in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 320 
An Account of a "Lunar Rain-bow seen in Darbyshire. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiii. 74 He knew every ‘lunar 
star in both hemispheres. 1864 Webster, * Lunar Tables. 
1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. vi. 34 In 
the "lunar theory the sun is the great disturbing cause. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 800/1 The modern lunar theory 
commenced with Newton. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. m. 1. 
xliv. (1636) 357 Of "lunar yeeres there be two kinds, whereof 
the one is ordinary, ..and the other extraordinary or exces- 
sive, . .the ordinnne or common yeere,is the space of twelve 
Moones or changes. Ibid., The extraordinarie Lunar yeere 
..is the space of thirteene Moones or changes containing 
384 daies. 1833 Thirlwall Greece I. 221 The Greeks had 
begun to compensate for the defect of the lunar year, by the 
occasional addition of an intercalary month. 

2. Transferred and figurative uses. 

a. Monthly, menstrual, rare. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 630 In the time of Pregnancy, 
or her Lunar visits. 1822 Good Study Med. IV. 04 The 
cessation of her lunar discharge. 

b. Having the character of the moon as opposed 
to that of the sun ; not warmly bright ; pale, pallid. 

1742 Young Nt. Tk, hi, 56 A theme so like thee, a quite 
lunar theme, Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair. 1864 
Spectator 425 Which we might call lunar poetry, — poetry 
without brilliancy, passion, or warmth, but yet containing 
glimpses of a pale but true beauty. 1902 Swinburne in 
Q. Rev. July 26 Even the lustre of Partridge [in Tout fanes] 
is pallid and lunar beside the noontide glory of Micawber. 

c. Lunar politics : used allusively for * matters 
of no practical concern 


LUNARY. 

*868 Huxley Lay Serin, vii. (1870) 159 Hume’s strong and 
subtle intellect takes up a great many problems about wliich 
we are naturally curious, and shows us jliat they are essen- 
tially questions of lunar politics, in their essence incapable 
of being answered. 

3. Ciescent-shaped, Lunate. Lunar lone ( = 
medical L. os lunare ) ; = B 3 . Also, marked 
with crescent-shaped spots, as lunar underwing. 

, *<>35 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 179 The Dwell- 
ings spreading, .from one point of the Heaven to the other in 
a lunar forme. *693 Drydkn I phis lanthe Poet. Wks. 
(Aldine ed.) IV. 186 The lunar horns, that bind 'J he brows 
of Isis. 1703 Pope Thebais 864 Who grasps the struggling 
heifer’s lunar horns. 1739 W. Wilkie Epjgon, n. 11769) 22 
Each witfi a faulchion armed and lunar shield. 1843 West- 
wood Brit. Moths I. 133 Orthosia lunosa .the lunar under 
wing). 1843 Ibid. II. 10 Geomeira lunaria (the lunar 
thorn). 1863 Reeve Land .$■ Freshw. Mollusks 50 Aper. 
ture broadly obliquely lunar. 1887 E. D. Core Orig. Fittest 
vii. 264 The separation of the scaphoid and lunar bones. 

4. Of or containing silver (see Luna 2 aj. Lunar 
caustic, nitrate of silver fused. 

rcoo Asiat. Ann. Reg., Alisc. Tr. 331/2 The little success 
attending the use of the lunar caustic in these experi- 
ments. 1822 Good Study Med. I. 313 The lunar pill of 
Boerhaave, formed from a preparation of silver, which may 
be regarded as a mild lunar caustic. 1826 Ottlky D.ct. 
Client, Silver, Niti ate of', formerly called Lunar Nitre, 
Lunar Crystals, or Crystals of Silver, and when fused Lunar 
Caustic. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 789 The cornea of 
both eyes was touched with a point of lunar caustic. 

5. In Arabic grammar: 'the epithet of the class 
of consonants before which the / of the article is 
not assimilated ; so called because including q , 
the initial of qamar moon. Opposed to solar. 

1776 J. Richardson Arab. Gram. iii. 8 The dentals and 
linguals are called solar letters, the rest lunar. 
t>. Comb. : lunar-diurnal a., pertaining to the 
lunar day; lunar-magnetic a., perl aining to mag- 
netism as affected by the moon’s position. 

1856 Sabine in Phil Trans. CXLVI. 499 The Lunar- 
diurnal Variations of the Inclination, at that Station. 1862 
Bache Discuss. Magn. <)- Meteorol, Observ. Ill- 11 Thq 
lunar-magnetic interval for the Philadelphia station. 

B. sb. 

*H. A moon-like body, satellite. Obs. 

1631 R. Child in Hartlib's Legacy (1655' i6r Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, have their Lunars or small Stars movb.g 
ai out them. 

2. A lunar distance ; a lunar observation. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat, Phil. 28 We steered towards 
Rio de Jane.ro for some days after taking the lunars above 
described. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Potket Bk. v. (ed 2) 194 
In taking Lunars, stars lying at about equal distances, east 
and west of the moon, should be chosen. 

3. A bone of the wiist, shaped like a half- moon. 
Also in Latin form lunare (]»#ne®Tz). 

1854 R. Owen in Ctrl'. Sci. (c 1865) II. 88/r The carpal 
bones, answering to the scapiioid and lunar in the human 
wrist, are.. confluent, 1872 Mivart Elcm. Altai. 169 The 
scaphoid coalesces with the lunare in the Carnivora. 
Lunaria: see Lunary sbf 
Lunarian (l’ztne^'r.an), a. and sb. [f. L. lunar- 
is Lunar + -ian.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting the moon. 

j868Lockyer Guillemiu’s Heavens (ed, 3) 165 The lunarian 
observer situated on the invisible hemisphere. 

B. sb. 

1. A dweller in the moon. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 13. 2/2 Re those Lunarians false or 
true. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 9- Exp. Philos . IV. xxxvii. 23 W hen 
it is what we call New Moon, we will appear as a Full 
Moon to the Lunarians, a 1849 Pou Mellon, a Tauta Wks. 
1865 IV. 299 Creatures so diminutive as the lunarians. 1880 
P. Greg Act. Zodiac I. ii. 41 During an eclipse, the Luna- 
rian would see round the Earth a halo created by [etc.]. 

2. One who observes or describes the moon ; one 
who used the lunar method in finding longitude. 

1817 E. Ward (title) The Lunarian, or Seaman’s Guide; 
being a practical Introduction to the Method of ascertaining 
the Longitude at Sea. 1881 Proctor Poetiy Astron. vi. 233 
Nor does SchrSter or any of the older lunarians indicate a 
crater at this part of the moon’s surface. 1901 Bluchiv. 
Mag. Oct. 476/2 The expert lunarians — the men who found 
their longitude from observation of the moon — are gone. 

Lunarist (M-narist). rare. [f. Lunar + - 1 ST.] 
One who bolds the ‘lunar’ theory of the causa- 
tion of weather-changes. 

1863 R. FitzRoy Weather Bk. 213 In such grand dis- 
turbances as these [storms], the LuuarLt and the Astro- 
meteorologist should endeavour to trace influences of moon 
and planets. 1864 Intell. Observ. No. 32. 105 The Lunarists 
and the Astro-meteorologists. 

II Lunarium (liwnevriom). [mod.L., f. L. 
lunaris Lunar.] An instrument representing the 
phases and motions of the moon. Cf. Lunary sbf 
1786 Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 507 What is become of the 
Lunarium for the King? 1794 G. Adams Nat. 9 - Exp, 
Philos. IV. xliii. App. 171. 

Lunary (I'M nari), sbf ? Obs. Also 6 - 9 in Latin 
form lunaria. [ad. med.L. lunaria , f. L. luna 
moon.] a. The garden plant called Honesty, 
Lunaria biennis, b. The fern called Moonwort, 
Botrychium Lunaria. 

Parkinson (1640 Thcat. Bot. 508) says that ■ there are so 
many herbes called by the name of Lunaria that it would 
make any man wonder how so many should be called ’. The 
magical powers referred to in quots. 1642 and 1679 seem to 
have been ascribed to the fern. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. J- T. 247 And herbes. 
kouae I telle eek many oon As Egrimoyne, Valerian, and 
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LUNCHEON. 


1OTAEY. 

’lunarie. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iiL in Ashm. (1652) 39 
Vervaine, Lunara [s/r], and Martagon. 1548 Turner Names 
of Herpes (1881) 83 Lunaria is of two kyndes, the one is 
called in latine Lunaria maior... It maye be called in eng- 
lishe great Lunari. Some cal it Shabub. The other kiiicle 
is called in latin Lunaria minor, ivhich may be called in 
englishe litle Lunary or Maye Grapes. 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal n. lxxxv. 328 The small Lunarie springeth foorth 
of the ground with one leafe like Adders toong. 1(127 
Drayton Agpncourt , etc. 127 Then sprinkles she the juice 
of Rue .. With nine drops of the midnight dewe, From 
Lunarie distilling. 1642 Fuller Holy fy Prof. St. iv. v. 261 
They say of the herb Lunaria ceremoniously gathered at 
some set times, that laid upon any lock, it makes it flie 
open. 1679 H ist. Jetzer Pref. 2 The Fathers of that Society 
have the true Lunaria, which will open the strictest, 
strongest Locks or Fetters wherewith Conscience can be 
restrained. *767 J. Abercrombie Rv. Man Own Card. 
{1803) 703/2 Lunaria, moon- wort or honesty. 1881 Sat. Rev. 
No. 1325. 374 The genus botrychhim , the 'moon-fern, or 
lunary, to the magical powers of which severaL of the Eliza- 
bethan poets bear testimony. ■ 
attrib. 1391 Lyly Endym. j v, i, You knowe that on the 
Lunary banclce sleepeth Er.dimiou. 

Lunary (li/Pnari),«. ancUA 2 Now rare. [ad. 
F. lunaire , L. lundris : see Lunas and -aby.] 

A. adj. 

I. Of or pertaining to the moon; = Lunar a, 1 . 
Also, inhabiting the moon. 

_ 15S1 Eden Art ofNavig. it. vi. 30 These tymes [of con- 
junctions and oppositions] maybe knowen..by the^Ephi- 
merides or Almanackes, or other tables, or Lunary instru- 
mentes. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 550 The yeare 
as it is now, consumate in twelve lunary-revolutions East- 
ward. 1638 Wilkins New World i. (16S4) 9 A Lunary Eclipse. 
£■1645 Howell Lett. (1692! II. 530 The Moon is peopled with 
Selenites or Lunary Men. 1631 J. F[reake] Agrippa's 
Occ. Philos. 48 There be here certain things which are Solary, 
and certain which are Lunary. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 
447 We are not to imagine.. that the Lunary Seas, Lakes, 

. &c. are of the same Water with our Seas. 1727 Bailey vol. 

II, Lunary, belonging to the moon, a 1849 Poe Ulalume 
Wks. 1874 I. p. lxx, The limbo of lunary souls. 

"b. In lunary month, year (pee. Lunar i b). 

160a Fulbecke Pandectes 4 Their [the Athenians'] twelue 
monethes did not exceed that number of daies which doth 
consist of the twelue lunarie monethes. [1642 Fuller Holy 
& Prof. St. 1. x. 25 Some erroneously compute the long 
lives of the Patriarks before the flood not by solary, but 
lunary years, making a moneth a yeare.] 1646 Sir 'J*. 
Browne Pseud. Ep.'iv. xii. 220 The Greeks observed the 
Lunary yeare, that is, twelve, revolutions of the Moone 
354. dayes. 1712 Desagulikrs tr. Ozanams Geog, 66 The 
Lunary Month, usually call’d Lunation. 

2. transf and fig. a. Monthly, menstrual. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4! III. 394 The ordinary 

return where anything like a regular period is established, 
is menstrual or lunary. 
b. Lunatic. 

c 1617 Middleton Witch iv. i. 7 There is some difference 
betwixt my jovial condition and the lunary state of madness. 

3. Crescent-shaped, Lunate ; = Lunar. 

1623 tr. Ravine's Theat. Non. in. iv. 355 His . . Battalions 
should be ordered ,. in a Lunarie forme, and of a Crescent. 
1668 Culrepper Sc Cole Barthol. Auat. 1. xvii. 47 With 
their broad end they look towards the Cara, and with their 
sharp and lunary part they respect the Kidneys. 

+ 4. ? Silvery . Obs.rare^ 1 , 

1613 Tom K ts A Ibumazar n. ill, Hang’d round from toppe 
to bottome With pure white lunary 'I’apstry, or neeule- 
worke ; But if ’t were cloath ofsiiuer, ’twere much better. 

t B. sbf Obs. 

L A kind of apparatus for solving astronomical 
problems; = Volvelle. 

14. . in Dyce Skelton (1843) II. 336 Now folowith here the 
volvelle, that sum men depen a lunarie. 

2. ? One born under the inliuence of the moon. 

1603 1 'tMME Querszt. 1. xi. 47 Starres which have their most 

colde and moyst spirites, as the Saturnalls and Lunaries. 

3. A crescent or half-moon. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art oj Survey n. vi. 58 Parallelo- 
grams, Squares Circles, Qualls, Lunaries. 

Lunate fib/’nA), a. Chiefly Nat. Hist. [act. 
L. lUnatus, f. luna moon : see -atje 2 . ] Crescent- 
shaped, crescentiform. 

1777 S. Robson Brit. Flora n Lunate, subrotund, 180S 
Galpine Brit. Bot. sapStipulae lunate, toothed.-. 1828 Stack 
Elem, Nat. Hist. II. J74 Eyes linear, almost lunate. 2848 
Dalyell Rare Anint. Scott. II, 88 The lunate hydra; of 
Scotland falling within the sphere of my observation, are of 
three distinct genera. 1870 Bentley Man. Hot. 161 When 
a leaf is reniform but with the lobes at the base of the 
lamina pointed, it is lunate or crescent-shaped. 
Lunated (HiS'iiifitisd'!, a. Chiefly Nat. Hist. 
Now rare. [f. prec. + -kdL] spree, 

1673 E. Browne Trav, 82 A sort of Cross, which our 
Heralds do not dream of, which is a Cross Lunated after 
this manner. 1706 Phil. Trans, XXV. 2216 The Jugulum 
or lunated part of the Breast-bone. 1830 S, Cooper Diet. 
Tract. Surg. (ed. 6) 819 The operator .. made a lunated 
incision. 1857 Birch Anc, PoUeryOUqS) 1 . 411 The Amazons 
have the pelia, or lunated shield. ,1839 Todd C’yci. Auat. 
V. 156/2 The sacro-iliac facet, .is lunated in shape. 
Lunatic (ik7 natik), a. [ad. late L. lumpie-us,. 
i. L. him mopn : see -aticj. . Cf. F. lunatique,, 
Sp., It. hfnatU»\ - A,' adj. \ 

1 , Originally, affected with the kind of insanity 
that was supposed to have recurring periods de- 
pendent on the changes of the moon. In mod. use, 
synonymous with Insank ; current in popular and 
legal language, but not now employed technically 
by physicians. . . 


c 1290 .V. F.ng. Leg. I. 369/99 He hadde atie doubter fiat 
was lunatyke. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. x. 107 ]>e whiche aren 
liinatik Tollers and leperes a-boute, And mad as j>e mone 
sitt. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xcv. (1495) 587 The > 
precyous stone Topazius. .helpith ayenst the passyon Luna- = 
tyk. 1430-40 Lydg. Mochas vn. ii. (1554) r&5 b, He was., 
euery moneth once Lunaticke. 1364 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 

. 1 1 1 . App . lviii. 197 All this trouble . . was when you were luna- : 
tike and not yourowne man. 1392 Kyd Sp. Trag. 111. viii. 5 
(Stage Direction), She runnes lunaticke. 1600 Hasp. Incur. 
Footes 77 If the moone be euill placed, either it maketh 
men extaticai, lunatick, or subject to the kings euill. 1604 
S. Grahamk Pass. Sparke E 4 b, The greatest Foole is wise 
if he be rich, And wisedome flowes from his Lunatique 
brayne. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 110 This Alice fell luna- 
ticke, and was divorced from the said Gilbert. *759 Robert- 
son Hist. Scot. vn. Wks. 1813 I, 548 The presumptive heir 
to the throne was lunatic. 1885 Sat. R eze 18 July 80/1 One 
of the most distinctive marks of the lunatic mind is that it 
reasons sanely from insane premises. 1889 Spectator 21 Dec., 
The House of Castile, which, after fighting and reigning for 
nearly eight hundred years, terminated in a lunatic girl. 

b. Of things : Indicating lunacy ; crazy. 

1605 Shaks. Lear ii. 'iii. 13 Bedlam beggers, who with 
roaring voices , . Sometime wxth_ Lunaticke bans, sometime 
with Praiers, Inforce their charitie. 1614 It. Jonson Bar’ll. 
Fair 1. i, A notable hypocriticall vermine it is . . of a most 
lunatique conscience, and splene. 1861 Bushnei.l Char. 
Jesus 48 There have been great enthusiasts in the world, and 
they have shown their infirmity by lunatic airs, appropriate 
to their extrat agance. ’ : 

C. Jig. Manly loolisk, frantic, idiotic, ‘mad . - 
1571 Golding Colvin on Ps. iv. 5 If lunatik rasbnesse j 
have caryed any into sinne. 1390 Marlowe Edw. ii, v. i. : 
113 Greefe makes me lunaticke. 1604 Deicker Honest Wii. 
Wks. 1873 II, 71, 1 am sicke Of that disease, all Love is 
lunadke. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. To Rdr. A, Nothing [is] 
esteem’d in this lunatique age hut what is kept in cabinets. 
1839 -Bright Sp. India 1 Aug. (1876) 47 No policy can be 
more lunatic than the policy of annexation. 1884 Geo. 
Euot Ess. (ed. 2) 14 The seventh [Satire].. contains nothing 
in particular except lunatic flattery of George I. 

-|- 2. a. Influenced by the moon. Obs. 

C1430 Lydg. Reas. <5- Sens. 6177 'flier [sc. women’s] hertys 
chaunge never . . Tlier sect ys no tiling lunatyke. 1583 
Greene Mamillia Wks. (Grosart) II. 1S0 By nativitie they 
be lunaticke, not taking this worde as the English men do, 
fur starke mad, but as borne under the influence of Luna, 
and therefore as firtne ..as melting waxe. 1393 Nasiib 
Christ's T. 14 , 1 that was borne to suppresse & treade down 
sinne vnder fuote, in the night time, (when that sinne- 
iuhabited element is wont to be most lunaticke) walke on 
the crests of the surges as on the dry land. 

+ b, farriery. Affected wiift moonblindness ; 
moon-blind, moon-eyed. Obs. 

1 S77 B. Googe Heresbach's liusb. (1586) 124 Y a broken 
wineded, the lunatike,and the mangines, called the Famine. 
1380 Bi.undevil Curing Horses Dis. 16 Of lunatike eies, 
1607 Markham Cavalvu. (1617) 22 Lunatike eyes, or Moone 
eyes. 1737 Bracken Farriery Iwpr, (1756) 1 . 136 In Luna- 
tick cr Moon-blind Horses. 

B. sb. A lunatic person ; a person of unsound 
mind ; a madman. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi, B. Prol. 123 Thannelokedvp a lunatik, 
a lene thing with-aile, c 1380 Wyclik Seme. Sel. Wks. II. 
23 Lunatikes ben sich men fat ban cours of |>er siike- 
nesse hi movyng of |>e moone. 1590 Shaks. M ids. N. v. 
i. 8 The Lunaticke, the Louer.and the Poet, Are of imagina- 
tion all compact. 1628 Coke On Litt. 1,247 a , -A Luna- 
tique that hath sometime his vnderstanding and sometime 
not. 1733 Motte in Swift's Lett. 11768) IV. 107 An Hospital 
for Lunaticks and Idiots. 1742 Act 15 Geo. II, c. 30 Where- 
as Persons who have the Misfortune to become Lunaticks, 
may.. be liable to be surprised into unsuitable Marriages. 
1757 Smollett Reprisal 1. viii, An English lunatic at full 
moon, is a very sober animal when compared to a French- 
man in a passion. x8t8 Cruise Digest ,ed. 2) L 315 An 
infant, a person of nonsane memory, an idiot, a lunatic, . . may 
also be grantees of a copyhold. z8z8 Sir A. Haluday 
Pres. St. Lunatics 30 In Perthshire, the idiots are two 
hundred and eight, the lunatics only one hundred and fifty- 
nine. x88x EneycI.Mrit, XI II. x 13/1 Insanepersons(although 
not lunatics so found by inquisition) may be placed under 
personal restiaint. 1887 Brit, Med. Jrul. 9 Apr. 808, 2 A 
desperate encounter recently took place, .between a lunatic 
who had escaped from Hatton Asylum and two keepers 
who were sent in pursuit, 
b. Jig. A madly loolish person. 

1602 2 ud Ft. Return fr. Peiruass. ir. Hi. 665 Slie maybe 
thy Luna, and thou her Lunaticke. a 1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 4 Vain e lunatique, against these scapes 1 could Dis- 
pute, and conquer, if 1 would. 1884 Chr. World 4 Sept. 
667/1 Any man telling the farmers of Ireland not to pay 
.their rents would be a lunatic. 

C. attrib. ; lunatic asylum (also lunatic 
hospital, f house), a hospital established for the 
reception and treatment of liinatics. 

. 1762 Weslky Jrul. 21 Dee. (1827) III. 120, I doubt this 
is not the case of any other lunatic hospital. 4822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed, 4) III. 63 The proportion of patients 
returned as having been received into lunatic houses. 1828 
Sir A. Halliday {title) A General View of the Present 
State of Lunatics, and Lunatic Asylums, in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Ibid. 31 Dumfries has a small lunatic estab- 
lishment, attached to the County Infirmary. 1883 Times 
4 Aug. 9/4 A page from the lunatic entry hook had been 
surreptitiously removed. 1887 Brit. Med, Jrnl. 2 Apr, 736 /x 
That the registered Junatic hospitals should not be sub- 
jected to special restrictions and disabilities. 

Lunatical (I'Miiarrikal), a. rare. [f. Lunatic 
+ -Ab.] '■* Lunatic a.. 

1599 Broughton's Let. viii. 28 The Lunatlcall conceits . , 
are thine owne, 1600 Q. K, liepi. Libel 1. ii. 43 Let this 
lunatical! or extaticall frier .. forbeare to braege. 1866 
Howells V tut t. Life 100, He was of a most lunatical de- 
portment. x89» Nat. Observer 17 Dee. xox/2 The lunatical 
Ignorance of politicians. 


■ Hence Irtumtioally adv. 

X873 W. Gory Lett, d* Jrnls. (1897) 3x1 The muezzin sang 
the prayers dismally, deathfully, lunatically. 

+ Limaticiiess. Obs. rare. The condition of 
being lunatic. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 145 The im- 
mortall minde .. doth not vary through Lunatickness or 
Frantickness at a certain time of the Moon. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II , Lunatickness. 

Lunation (hwn^i-Jon). [ad. med.L. Hination- 
em (whence F. Imiaison, It. htnazione, Sp. luna- 
cion, Pg. lunacad), f. luna moon : see -ation.] 

I. The time from one new moon to the next, 
constituting a lunar month ( = 29 I days). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. ix. (1495) 354 A monthe 
of the mone is also taken for a full lunacyon whyche duryth 
'fro chaunge to chaunge, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxx. 301 
And there is not the Mone seyn in alle the Lunacioun. 1633 
Shakerley Tabulx Britan. [117] A Table of the mean 
Lunations. 1664 Power L’.ip. Philos. Pref. 4 Lunations of 
the inferiour Planets. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 466 The 
Arabians .. having respect to the Moon form their Year of 
12 Synodical Lunations. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 545 P 13 
The 8 th day of the third lunation, and the 4 th year of our 
reign. xSxa Woodhouse Asirim, xxx. 295 From the in- 
equality of the Moon’s motion, this synodic period, or luna- 
tion, is not always of the same length. 1893 Sir R, Ball 
Story of Sim 1351 Nineteen years is almost exactly equal to 
two hundred and thirty five lunations. 

1 + 2. The time of full moon. Obs. 

cx 349 in Fronde Hist. Eng. (1881) IV. 403 They. .intend 
at this or next lunation to conjure for treasure hid between 
Newbhry and Reading. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. vi. 19 
The Exuberance of the Tides at or neer the ./Equinoctial 
Lunations. 

3. A menstruation, rare. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 46 A tendency to 
keep up that periodical habit of depletion, which will prob- 
ably prove advantageous against the ensuing lunations. 

Lunch (l»nf), sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 
Ibnclie. [App. onomatopoeic. Cf. Dunch ■?#.] 
The sound made by the fall of a soft heavy body. 

4x440 Proznp. Parv. 135/1 Dunche, or louche III. P. 
lunche), sonitus, strepitus. 1890 Line. N. # Q. July 68 She 
heard a lunch, bud she thoht it was th’ childer plaayin’. 

Lunch, (tonj), sbf [Perh. evolved from Lump 
jiM, on the analogy of the apparent relation be- 
tween hump and hunch , bump and btmeh. Cf. 

‘ Lounge, a large lump, as of bread or cheese’ 
(Brockett JSf. Country iVords, ed. 2 , 1829 ). 

It is curious that the word first appears as a rendering of 
the lat that time) like-sounding Sp. lonja slice of ham. 
Luncheon, commonly believed to be a derivative of lunch, 
occurs in our quots. 11 years earlier, with its present spell- 
ing. In sense 2 tunch was an abbreviation of luncheon, first 
appearing about 1829, when it was regarded either as a 
vulgarism or as a fashionable affectation.] 
fl. A piece, a thick piece ; a hunch or hunk, Obs. 
1391 Percivall Sp. Did:, Lonja de tocino, a lunch of bacon, 
frustum, lardi. 1600 Surflf.t Countiy Farm vu. xxv. 
830 He shall take breade and cut it into little lunches [Fr. 
loppins) into a pan with cheese. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman cCAlf. 11. 280 Our Master was well content . . that 
we should rostea good lunch of porke. 1707 J. Stevens tr. 
Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 236, I clapp'd a good Lunch of 
Bread into my Pocket. 1783 Burns Holy Fair xxiii, An’ 
cheese an’ bread, .Was dealt about in lunches. 1 

2. A more colloquial synonym of Lun cheon sb. 2 . 
(Now the usual word exc. in specially formal use, 
though many persons still object to it as vulgar.) 1 
1829 [H. Best] Pers. 4- Lit, Mem. 307 The word lunch 
is adopted in that ‘glass of fashion ’, Almacks, and luncheon 
Is avoided as unsuitable to the polished society there ex- 
hibited. 1839-41 S. Warren Ten Thous. a-year viii, I. 236 
He happened to mention it at lunch. 1842 A. Combe 
Physiol, Digestion (ed. 4) 266 We do not experience the 
same dislike to exertion after a lig.it forenoon lunch. 1859 

J. Gumming Ruthv. 87 Parched corn was her only lunch in 
the midst of a day of ardour and of sunshine. 1863 
Trot. lore Belton lust. xxvi. 308 Lunch was on the table at 
half-past one, 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy 4- V. I. 20 Come 
to lunch to-morrow at one. 1901 R, D. Evans Sailor's 
Log vi. 59, Every night during the mid watch a beautiful 
lunch was served to the officer of the deck. 

8 . ait rib. and Comb., as hinch-basket, - biscuit , 
-table, -time ; luncH-dinner, a meal that might 
be called either lunch or dinner, a mid-day dinner. 
1878 Sir P. Wallis in Brighton Life (1892) 201 , 1 hope the 

f ood squire will take a lunch-dinner with the. 1890 ‘ Rolf 
Ioldrewood’ Col. Reformer (1891) 276 It was on the right 
side of lunch-time. Ibid. 277 The well-appointed lunch-table. 
1892 G. R. Lowndes Camping Sk. 52 Trout, lunch biscuits, 
and cake, formed a reasonable lunch. 1901 19M Cent. Oct 
650, 1. .snatched a hasty breakfast from my lunch basket. 

Lunch (IzmJ), v. [f. Lunoh sb. 2J 
1. intr. To take lunch. 

1823 DTsraeI.i Cur. Lit. Ser. 11. I. 402 She is now old 
enough, she said, to have lived to hear the vulgarisms of her 
youth adopted in drawing-room circles. To lunch, now so 
familiar from the fairest lips, in her youth was only known 
in the servants hall. 1884 Grant Ai.t.f.n Philistia II, iox 
Miss Merivale 1 luhclied with the family. 1887 J. Ashby- 
S riiRRY Laiy Minstrel (1892) 190 Here can we lunch to the 
music of trees. ■ 1897 Ld. Tennyson Mem, Tennyson II. 
222 On one occasion Ruskin lunched with us. 

2. trans. To provide lunch for. colloq. 

189a Temple Bar Dec. 578 [She] does her du ty .. warmly 
by her .country friends — lunching, tearing, _ and dining them. 
1893 Westm.-Gaz. 15 June a/.x Permission was given to 
lunch the'pilgrims on board the Victory. 

Luncheon (Ixrnfan). Also 7 lunchen, lunch.- 
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loft, lunching, 7-8 1 unchin, S lunsMn. [Re- 
lated in some way to Lunch sbP 
‘ The ordinary view, that the spelling lunching represents 
the etymological form, appears somewhat unlikely. In our 
quots. the earliest form is luncheon, and this appears in our 
Ouots. earlier than lunch ; and there is no evidence of a 
derivative verb in the xo-iyth c. It is possible that luncheon- 
Blight have been extended from lunch on the analogy of the 
relation between punch, puncheon, trunch, truncheon .] 

x. = Lunch sbP 1. Obs. 

1580 HoI.i.yband Treat. Fr. Tong, Lopin, a lumpe, a gob- 
let a luncheon. 1617 Moryson /tin. m. n. iv. 97 Eating 
a great lumpe of bread and butter with a lunchen of cheese. 
t66o Chas. IPs Escape/r. Worcester in Hart. Mtsc. (1809), 
1 ,V. 444 The Colonel plucked out of his pocket a good 
luncheon of bread and cheese. 1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray 
(E. D. S.) s.v., A huge lunshin of bread, i. e. a large piece. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 62 A large 
luncheon of brown bread .. struck my eyes. 1824 Scott 
Rett gaunt let let. x, Little Benjie . . was cramming a huge : 
luncheon of pie-crust into his mouth. __ . 

fig. 1683 H. More Paralip. Prophet, xii. 98 No little 
scraps of bounty . . but large Lunchions of Munificence. 

2 . Originally, a, slight repast taken between two 
of the ordinary meal-times, esp. between breakfast 
and mid-day dinner. The word retains this original 
application with, those who use dinner as the name' 
Of the mid-day meal; with those who 'dine’ in 
the evening, luncheon denotes a meal (understood 
to be less substantial and less ceremonious than 
dinner) taken usually in the early afternoon. Now 
somewhat formal', cf. Lunch sbA 2. 

a 1652 Brome Mad Couple v. i. Wks. 1873 1 . 92 Noonings, 
and interinealiary Lunchings. 1635 tr. Com . Hist, Francion 
Hi. 71 For our Breakfast and after-noons Lunchins [Fr. a 
gouster]. 1706 E. Ward IV citings fed. 3) II. 115 Then 
others more Hungry,. their Stomachs to please, Sit down to 
their Luncheons of House-hold and Cheese. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias m. ii. f 3 As soon as we had released our kitchen- 
wench, I gave orders for a good luncheon. 1823 Byron 
Juan xi. lxv, His afternoons he pass'd in visits, luncheons, 
Lounging and boxing. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. II. 31S 
The mother looked for. the. little ones, and brought them 
their evening luncheon. 1835 Mrs. Gaskell North 4 S. i, 
They did not scruple to make a call at each other’s houses 
before Luncheon. i 83 r Lady Herbert Edith 2 Have you 
had some luncheon? 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan II. 2 
Thornton stayed for luncheon. 

3 . attrib. 

1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Antusem. 158 Allowing . . not a 
moment for meals, nor the well known luncheon-time. 1884 
\V. S. Gilbert Princess Ida n, Merrily ring the luncheon 
bell. 1888 J. Payn Myst.Mirb ridge I. ix. 146 From that 
very Pavilion he had slipped away during the luncheon- 
hour. 1891 H. Herman I/is Angel 125 The cellar, .was 
occupied by a liquor and luncheon bar. 1899 E. Peacock 
in Month Feb. 208 To witness the servants of the Duke 
pitch the luncheon-tent, 1903 R ailway timetable. Luncheon- 
baskets . . may be obtained at the principal stations. 

Hence Lu ncbeon v. intr., to take luncheon, to 
lunch ; Inrncheoxiless a., without luncheon, 
i 1883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps I. 190, I .. went luncheonless 
myself. _ iW$.Fortn. in Waggonette 94 A few minutes more 
saw an imposing party luncneoning on the grassy roadside. 
1889 A rchseol. NS liana XIII. 309 'The Dukeof Northumber- 
land. .luncheoned at the ‘ Three Half Moons ’. 

Luncher (l2rnj.5i). [f. Lunch v. + -erI.] One 
who lunches or takes lunch. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 60 We therefore put it to 
the conscience of the ladies who indulge in hot luncheons 
(if a regular luncher can have a conscience). 1893 J. 
Davidson Earl Lavender 248 The sound of the pipes .. 
reached the thirty lunchers in their bam. 

+ Lillld. Obs. Also 5 ltmde. [a. ON. lund ] 
Disposition, nature ; manners. 

ci2oo Ormin 7038 Gude menness clene lund. Ibid. 9783 
All fulls off attritj lund. c X450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1460 
In haly speche he lyked his lunde. 

II Xili nda. Also 8 hinder, [repr. Icel. lundi, 
Nor w. htnde, Sw. lunn.} A Scandinavian name 
for : The puffin, 

*743 Phil. Trans. XLII. 6x2 Greenland produces .. Cor- 
morants, Lunders, Parrots [etc.]. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith, 
Diet. (1833) 31 o Luu da, a name for the Puffin. 1893 New- 
ton Diet. Birds, Lunda. 

Lunder, Lundge : see Lounder v.. Lounge v. 
t IaXUldress. Obs. [a. F , Londreis adj., f. 
Londres London.] (See quot. 1695.) 

1693 W. Lowndes Amendm. Silver Coin 17 A Sterling 
A was once called a Lundress, because it was to be Coined 
only at London. 1706 in Phillips; and in later Diets. 
Lundyfoot (Jwndifut). [Named after Lundy 
Foot, a Dublin tobacconist, whose address is given 
as 8 Essex Bridge in Wilson’s Dublin Directory 
1776.] A kind of snuff. 

xSix Ora Sr Juliet IV. 187 The sportive zephyrs carried 
the high-dried Lundyfoot into the eyes of the whole party. 
1822 Blackio. Mag. XI. 370* He took so much of Lundy- 
Foot, That he used to , snort and snuffle. 1866 Daily Tel, 
Xi Jan. 5/x A pinch of Lundyfoot or brown Rappee. 

Lune 1 (l*«n). Hawking. Also .(j lewne; and 
see Loyn. [var. of Loyn.J A leash for a hawk. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xvi, Thenne was he ware of 
si Faucon..and longe lunys aboute her feete, i486 Bk. 
St, Albans Bvb, The lewnes shulde be fastened' to theym, 
With a payre of_ tyrettis. 1380 H. Gifford Gillofl outers 
(1875) pc,. In fancie's lune I fast was cought. 1593 Greene 
Mamillia i. K 3, The closer shee couered the sparke, the 
more it kindled: yea, in seeking to vnlose the .Lunes, the 
more she was intangled. i6ix Cotgr., Longe,. .a hawkes 
lune or leash. 1895 Quiller-Couch Wandering Heath 230 
A gerfalcon lying with long lunes tfuigled about hii feet. 
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Lune 2 (lh 7 n). arch. [ad. med.L." liina lit. 
‘moon 5 , hence ‘fit of lunacy’ (cf. Lunatic) 1 , 
whence F. lune, MIIG. lime (G. Ictune whim, 
humour).] pi. Fits of frenzy or lunacy; mad freaks 
or tantrums. (Cf. Line sbA 29.) 

x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. 11. ii. 30 These dangerous, vnsafe 
Lunes i’ th’ King, — beshrew them. 1778 Johnson Let. to 
Mrs. Thrale 14 Nov., My master is in his old lunes and so 
am I. 1799 Lamb John 1 1 oodvil m; Let him alone. 1 have 
seen him in these lunes before. 1867 J. H. Stirling in 
Fortn. Rev. Oct. 381 This is the central weak point, the 
special lunes of the De Quincey nature. 1883 Symonds 
Rcnaiss, It., Hal. Lit. II. it. x. 97 Their tales lor the most 
part are the lunes of wanton love. 

Lune 3 (hzrn). [a. F. lune L. luna moon.] 

1 . Geom. The figure formed on a sphere or on a 
plane by two arcs of circles that enclose a space. 
*1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Lunes or Lunulas. _ 1839 in 
Penny Cycl. XIV. 199. 1854 Moseley Astron. xxxiv. (ed. 4) 
119 Her [the moon’s] crescent . . now presents the appear- 
ance of a lune. 1891 Cayley in Coll. Papers (18950 XIII. 
205 The two lunes ACB and ABI) of figure 6. 

2 . Anything in the shape of a crescent or half- 
moon. 

1706-9 Watts Lyric Poems n. Viet. Poles over Osman, 
149 Faithful Janizaries.. Fail’n in just Ranks or Wedges, 
Lunes or Squares. 1803 W. Herschel in Phil. Tranii 
XC V. 36 This made them [the globules] gradually assume 
the shape of half moons . .The dark part of these little lunes 
..did not appear sensibly less than the enlightened part. 
Lune, anglicized f. Luna. 

Lunebergite (liirtabsugait). Min. [Named 
by C. Nollixer, 1S70, from Liineberg, Hanover, its 
locality: see -ITK.] A boro-phosphate of mag- 
nesium, found in fibrous masses. 

x 872 Dana Min. App. 10. 1893 Chapman’s Blowpipe 

Pract. 179. 

Lunecye, obs. form of Lunacy. 

Lunel 1 (hmie - l). [f. Lund (Herault) a town in 
France.] A sweet muscat wine. Also lund -wine. 

1770 Ann. Reg. it. 158 He . . made me drink bumper after 
bumper of hislunel wine. 1821 Rouge et Noir 83 A bumper 
of the true lunel. 1841 Thackeray Mem . Gormandising 
Wks. 1900 XI II. 589' What could literary men mean by 
ordering lunel? 

|| Lunel 2 (Ikx'nel). Her. [Fr., a. Sp. lunel, 
f. luna moon.] A figure formed by four crescents 
appointe resembling a rose with four leaves. 

1828-40 in Berry Encycl. Her, I. 

Lunestiee, obs. form of Lunistice. , 

II Lunetta. [It.] «= Lunette 4 b. 

1898 Daily News 10 Feb. 6/3 Under the lunetta is the 
Descent from the Cross, the Madonna kneeling. 

Lunette (hwne't). Also 7-8 in anglicized 
form limet(t. [a. F. lunette, dim. of lune moon.] 
f 1 . A little moon, a satellite. Obs. 

1643 Bp. Hall Peace-Maker y.. 8x Our predecessors, .could 
never have believed, that there were Such Lunets about 
some of the Planets as our late Perspectives have described. 

> J 2 . The figure of a crescent moon. Also attrib. 

1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. p. iv, Juno Sarnia Selenitis, 
standing in a lunette, and crowned with a lunette. 1787 
M. Cutler in Life , Jrnls. 4 Carr, 11888) 1 . 278 In this rock 
a flight of steps is cut, in a winding or kind of lunette 
form, from the road to the top of the hi 1 L 

3 . Farriery. A horse-shoe consisting of the 
front semicircular portion only. Also lunette-shoe. 

1380 Blundevil Quring Horses Vis. dii. 65 Pull off his 
shooes and shooe him with half Moone shpqes called Lunette. 
*688 R. Hoi. me Armoury in. 324/2 A Lunet shooe. .is used 
for l-Iorses that have weak PI eels. C1720 W. Gibson Far- 
rier's Guide 11. (17385 256 The cure is. .to shoe him with 
Lunets, or Half-Moon shoes. 1733 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

: 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVII. 27 A shoe in the form 01 the 
old lunette, or La Fosse’s shoe. 1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

4 . Arch. a. An arched aperture in a concave 
ceiling for the admission of light. 

| 1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 39 

The manner of Arches are. .a Rotonda G, a Lunette P, and 
a Conca N and K. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 114 
Lunettes are used in large rooms or hulls, and are made 
either in waggon-headed ceilings, or through large coves, 
surrounding a plane ceiling. 1842-59 G wilt Archit. led. 4) 
Gloss., Lunette, a cylindric, cylindroidic, or spherical aper- 
, ture in a ceiling. . 

b. A creseentiform or semicircular space in a 
ceiling, dome, etc., decorated with paintings orsculp- 
tures ; a piece of decoration filling such a space. 

1722 Richardson Statues Italy 117 The pictures are 
painted in a sort of Lunettes, form’d by a Semicircle within a 
; Tall Arch ending in a Point, and. [etc.]. 1853 Ruskin' Stones 
! Vcu. III. ii. 74 The painting which Ailed the lunette behind 
' it [a sarcophagus]. 1857 Mrs. Jameson Leg. of Madonna 
Introd. (ed. 2) 60 It is comprised in five lunettes round the 
: ceiling. 1873 Qvs\t>k Pascarel I. 36 Above at a vast height 
j there was a lunette with frescoes of the labours of Hercules. 

\ x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 2x0 The lunette over. 

the entrance-door [of the Fitzwilliam Museum]. 

' 5 . Fortif. A work larger than a redan, consisting 
; of two faces, and two flanks (Voyl q Mil. Did,). 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Lunettes in Fortification, are 
1 Envelopes, Countergardes, or Mounts of Earth cast up 
' before the Curtain. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lunette . . 

. In Fortification, a small Work generally rais’d before the 
Courtin in Ditches full of Water: It consists of two Faces 
‘ making a, Re-entring Angle, and serves to dispute the 
1 Passage of the Ditch. 1711 Land. Gaz, No. 4883/2 His 
Grace . . has given Orders for making several Lunettes in 
the Front of our Camp. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng., 
i II. 200 An embattled Wall, with Lunets hanging over the' 
River. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Sando-wn Castle, 
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Kent,’ N. of Deal, . . consists of four lunets of very thick 

arched work of stone In the middle is a great round 

tower, 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 11 
The lunette, like the redan, is frequently open at the gorge. 
1839 F, A. Grivfiths Artil. Man. (1862) 263 A Lunette 
has two faces, similar to the redan, and also two Hanks. 

0. A blinker for a horse. 

1652 Bp. Hall Ihvis. World in. § 1a Make earthly things, 
not as lunets to shut up our sight, but spectacles to transmit 
it to spiritual objects. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snppl., Lu- 
nette is also the name of two small pieces of felt made round 
and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of a vicious horse. *873 
in Knight Diet, Mech, 

7 . + a. pi. Spectacles, Obs, 

x68x Colvil Whigs Supplir. (1751) 53 Then answered the 
whole croud, Bidding him read it out aloud. Seeking his 
Lunets [etc.]. 1693 Evelyn Dela Quint, Compl. Gat'd., Ref. 
Agric. 49 One day Lunetts and Microscopes may possibly 
be Invented, whereby these Pores may plainly be seen and 
distinguished. 1796 Mod. Gulliver’s Trav. 75 Fearful of 
more mistakes, for want of my useful lunettes, I made my 
bow of depart. 

b. Given as the name for a special kind of 
concavo-convex lens for spectacl :k. 

1833 in Ogilvie Suppl. 1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

,8. . A watch-glass of flattened shape. Also lunette 
(watch-) glass. . 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain <?• Gl. ix, 233 Lunette glasses. 
1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 466 The curvature of a lunette 
watch-glass. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockrn. 156 
Lunette, the usual form of rounded -watch glass. 

9 . In the guillotine, the circular hole which 
receives the neck of the victim. 

1839 F. E. Paget Curate of Cntnberw. 238^ When the 
victim’s head is fixed in the lunette. 1900 Wesim. Gaz. 
20 Oct. b/2 His head had to be thrust into the lunette by 
two warders. 

TO. Glass-making. = Linnet-hole. 

1839 Ure Diet, Arts 587 The founding or melting furnace 
is a square brick building, . . at each angle of this .square 
a small oven or arch is constructed .. vaulted within, and 
communicating with the melting furnace by square flues 
called lunettes. 

11 . Anliq.. A crescent-shaped ornament. 

1865 A thetueum 22 July 1x9/1 A pair of golden gorgettes 
or lunettes. 

12 . A forked iron plate into which the stock of 
a field-gun carriage is inserted. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

13 . (See quot.) 

1884 R. F. Burton Bk. Sword 124 This hilt-plate has 
dwindled In the French fencing-foil to a lunette, a double 
Oval of bars shaped like a pair of' spectacles. 

; 14 . Fed. A circular crystal case, fitting into an 
aperture in the monstrance, in which the Host is 
placed for exposition. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1893 in Catholic Diet. 

Lung 0 ®i)). Forms: 1 lungen, 3-6 lunge, 
3-4 longen(e, 4-6 long(e, 4-5 lounge, 5 longon, 
lungen, (5 longhe, lunche, 6 longue, loong), 
6- lung. [OE. hmgen str. fern, = OFris. lungen, 
MLG. lunge, MDu. longe (Du. long), OHG. litngun 
(MHG., mod.G. lunge)-, ON. with change of de- 
clension lunga wk. neut. • f. Tent, root *lung- 
O Aryan *lngh- in Skr. laghu-, Gr. ehaeppos light: 
see Light aP (The lungs were so called because 
of their lightness : cf. Lights.)] 

1 , Each of the two respiratory organs in man and 
most vertebrate animals, placed within the cavity 
of the thorax on either side of the heart and com- 
municating with tire trachea or windpipe. 

cxooo J£l.vmc Gloss, in Wr.-Wlilcker 160/34 Pulmo, lungen. 
cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 92 MiS j>y sceal mon lacnian bone 
man Jxe bi|> lungenne wund. c I3 S° Death 172 in O. E. Misc, 
178 Nu schal for-rotien Jfi Hure and b*i lunge, c 1273 Lay. 
6499 pe longene and be liure folle to ban grande. 13. . X. 
A Its. 4719 Men to heom threowe drit and donge, With foule 
ay ten, with rotheres lunge, a 1340 Ham pole Psalter \. 8 
It purges be knges of. inflacioun. 1300 Gower Conf. III. 
xoo The lunge yifth him we'ie of speche. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. ix. 189 Lame men be lechede with longen of bestes. 
CX420 Pa/tad. on Hush. 1 . 49 The longis hool and wynded 
with the best. 1:1440 Gcsia Rom. i. 3 (Harl. MS.) The 
archer, .hath y-schotte him selfe in be lungen. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace it. 409 Leuir and lounggis men mycht all redy se. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 91 The wulf gaf to me but 
half the longes. 1513 Douglas Ninels x. vii. 63 That all 
the blayd, yp to the bylt and hand Amyd his flaffand longis 
hyd hes he. 1535 Coverdale i Kings xxii. 34 A certayne 
man . . shott the kynge of Israel betwene the mawe and y ’ 

! longes. 1351 T. Wilson Logik: 11569) 48!:, Oft fetchyng 
of winde, declares a sicknesse of the lungtis. 1377 B. Googe 
HeresbacK s Hush. (1586) 133 The sicknes of the Loongs is 
perceiued if the Dewlap be harde closed together very far re 
vppe. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 174 Gentlemen, . . of such 
sensible and nimble Lungs that they always vse to laugh 
| at nothing. x6xz Bacon Iik., Studies (Arb.) 13 Shooting [is 
! good] for the Lungs and' Breast. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 

(1776) II. 294 In those which breathe through the lungs, 

; some have the heart composed of two ventricles, and some 
have it of one. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anal, 622 The 
Lungs . . are two spongy, cellular, expansible organs. 187a 
Mivart Ele.m. Anat. xii, (1873) 462 The lungs are attached 
by their roots to the two branches of the windpipe. 

, b. (runs/, and fig. , esp. as in phrase hmgs of 
London (etc.),, applied to open, spaces within or 
adjacent to a city. 

1631 Cleveland Poems 10 Could not the Winds .. With 
their whole card of Lungs redeem thy breath? 1808 WiNn- 
ham Sp. a-gst. Encroachm. Hyde Park 30 June, It was a 
saying of Lord Chatham, that' the parks were the lungs of 
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London. 1852 Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) 4 Beyond 
this fence the outer domain . . acts as one of tire lungs of 
Sydney. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad, Crowd II. i, 3 That 
Bathsheba was a firm and positive girl.. had been the very 
lung of his hope. 1876 — Ethetberca (1890) 346 At length 
something from the lungs of the gale alighted like a feather 
upon the pane. 1900 Q Rev. July 51 we can with perfect 
safety use these old burial grounds as lungs for the over- 
crowded city. 

2. Applied to analogous organs in other animals. 
1889 Syd. Sac. Lex. s.v., In Mollusca the Pulmonata, re- 
presented by the snail and slug, have a simple type of lung. 

.. In Amphibia .. the lung is a simple or double sac with a 
smooth lining near the termination of the trachea. 

1 3. pi. One who blows the fire ; a chemist’s 
assistant. Obs. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. i, That’s his fire-drake, His lungs, 
his Zephyrus, he that puffes his coales. 1663 Cowley Adv, 
Exper. Philos. College in Verses Ess. (1669) 43 That the 
Company received into it be as follows. .. Two Lungs, or 
Chemical Servants. That the annual allowance .. be as 
follows. . . To each of the Lungs twelve pounds. 

4. (See quot.) dial. (V Obs.) 

1741 Compl. Fam. -Piece in. 504 Swine ..are subject to 
a Distemper which is called the Thirst, or Lungs. 

5. Lungs of (the) oak, oak lungs (see Oak sb. 
8), Slida pulmonacea ; = Lungwort 5 . 

1836 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 183 Stic/a Pulmonaria. 
..Its specific name, as well as its familiar designation, 

* Lungs of Oak’, or ‘ Tree Lungwort ’ are due to its efficacy, 
real or supposed, in pulmonary affections. 18S3 J. R. W ise 
New Forest xvi. 176 One of the commonest remedies for 
consumption in the Forest is the ‘lungs of oak’. 1806 
Treas. Bot., Lungs-of-the-oak. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
lung-attack , + - blood , - cell , - consolidation , -disease, 
-parenchyma, -substance, -tissue, -trouble, -tubercle, 
-vessel, b. objective, as lung-bearing adj. c. in- 
strumental, as lung-breather. 

1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthvs I. 206 A “lung attack . . 
when the three score and ten years are passed, can hardly 
leave a man exactly where it found him. 1888 G. Ali.en 
in Gd. IVords 229 The “lung-bearing and air-breathing 
terrestrial animal. 1666 Harvey Morb. Angl. xiv. 165 
“Lung-blood generally appears somewhat lighter than a 
natural red, because it is conceived to be rendred more 
aereous by the Lungs. 1880 St. James's Budget 17 Sept. 
12/1 The earliest “lung-breathers were amphibians, 1853 
Markham Skodcts Anscult. 287 The “lung-celts and finer 
bronchial tubes are compressed by the distended blood- 
vessels. 1898 Allbuti's Syst. Med. V. 768 in like manner, 
the former auscultatory signs of “lung-consolidation vanish. 
*897 ibid. IV. 302 Passive congestion is a frequent cause of 
albuminuria, more especially 111 heart and “lung diseases. 
1853 Markham Skodcis Auscult. 44 Effusion of blood into 
the ‘lung-parenchyma. Ibid. 46 We scarcely ever find any 
considerable amount of “lung-substance deprived of air by 
pressure, ibid. 269 Signs of Pneumonia, when the “Lung- 
tissue is permeable to air. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VI II, 
356 Some secondary “lung trouble with which there is not 
nervous power to contend. Ibid, 309 Some decided signs 
of “lung tubercle are discovered early in the disease.. 1898 
Ibid. V. 403 The absence of clotting from blood within the 
“lung vessels. 

7 . Special combs. : f lung-cracked a., of breath, 
issuing from exhausted lungs ; lung-fever, pneu- 
monia ; lung-fish, a fish having lungs as well 
as gills, a dipnoan ; lung-flower, Gerarde’s transl. 
of the Ger. name of the Marsh Gentian, Gen- 
tian a Pneumonanthe ; + lung(s)-growing, a dis- 
ease in cattle, in which the lungs adhere to the 
side; + lung-grown a., said of an animal affected 
with ‘ lung-growing also sb, = lung- growing-, 
lung-gymnastics, ‘the exercise of the respiratory 
powers in a regular and orderly manner for the 
prevention or cure of disease ' {Syd. Soc. lex .) ; 
lung-juice, serum from diseased lungs ; lung 
lichen = Long wort 5 (J. Smith Diet. Pop. Names 
Plants 1882); lung-note, the sound produced 
by tapping the chest of a healthy subject; J- lung- 
pipe sing., the trachea or windpipe, pi. the bron- 
chial tubes ; lung-plague (ia cattle), pleuro-pneu- 
monia; lung-power, power of voice; lung-sick 

a. and sb., ( a ) adj, sick of a pulmonary complaint ; 
{b) sb. a disease of the lungs, pleuro-pneumonia ; 
so lung-sickness ; t lung-woe, disease of the 
lungs; lung- worm, a parasite infesting the lungs 
of cattle (see quot.). 

1636 YV. Denny in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 12 The Racer 
.. might ..outward shodte His “lung-erackt-breath. 183a 
H. W. Pierson Avter. Missionary Mem. 220 His illness 
( lung-fever) was sudden and unexpected. 1883 C. F. Holder 
in Harped s Mag. Dec. 107/2 The curious “lung-fish [Proto- 
pterus) builds a burrow. *597 Geuarde Herbal 11. ciii, 
35s Viola Autumnalis , or Autumne Violet ., the same that 
Valerius Cordus . . saith is named in the German toong 
L ungen b lumen, or “Lung flower. 1704 Diet. Rust,, 
* Lungs-growing. 1730 6 Bailey (fob), Lung's Growing, 
*77$ Ash, Lttnggrozvmg, . .a disease in cattle. 1614 Mark- 
ham Cheap Husb. (1623) 96 Of the diseases in the Lungs, 
especially the Lung-growne. Ibid., A beast, which is “lung- 
growne, or hath his lungs growne to his side. 1898 All- 
butt's Syst, Med. V. 46 “Lung gymnastics. 1885 Klein 
Micro-Organisms 89 Blood, pericardial exudation, and ‘lung 
juice from the fatal Nottingham case inoculated into ten 
animals ... produced fatal results in six. 1876 f rafts. Clinical 
Soc. IX. i89_There was , . an entire want of “lung-note over 
the manubrium of the sternum. 156a Turner Herbal 11. 
33 Rosemafy-.openeth the “lung pipes. 1657 Reeve Gods 
Plea 88 Shall we be carried ho further to Heaven, then .. 


alungpipe-pantcanhlowus? 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVTT. 60/1 
Pleuro-Pneumonia or “Lung-Plague. 1900 J. Kirkwood 
United Presbyt. in Ayrsh. iv. 34 He could exercise his 
“lung power also in preaching. ? 1520 tr. Dial. Great. 
Moral, xxvii. I, He.. was made both “lungsyk and Reu- 
matyke that he myght not occupye his aecostomyd synnes, 
1332 Huloet, Longesycke, nneumonicus [sic]. 1899 Strand 
Mag. Mar. 270/1 For ‘lung-sick’ had reduced the. .team of 
sixteen to.. five [bullocks]. 1726 Bailey, * Lung Sickness. 
1730-6 — (fob), Lung's Sickness. 1899 Werner Capt. 0/ 
Locusts 100 [He] had just had heavy losses 1. .from the lung- 
sickness. c 1420 Ballad. on Husb. 1. 30 The “longe [-1. r. 
longis] woo cometh oft of yvel eire. 1882 Cassell s Nat. 
Hist. VI. 253 The “Lung Worm [Strongylus micrurus ] is 
often fatal to calves. 

Iiimgia : see Lungi. 

JLungang, Lungar : see Longan, Langub. 
Lunge, longe U® tld f5)> sb - X [>• *'• lon S e baiter, 
lunge, var. of OB’, loigne (whence Loyn, Lune 1 ) 
.•—popular L. * longe a, f, L. long-us Long a. J 
+ 1. gen. A thong, cord. Obs. 

1607 Totsell Four-/. Beasts 94 Their [Camels] feet (al- 
though fleshy) are so tyed together with little lunges that 
they neuer weare. 

2. A long rope used in training horses,, being fas- 
tened at one end to the horse’s head and held at the 
other by the trainer, who causes the horse to canter 
round in a circle. 

1720 W. Gibson Diet Horses vii. (1726) 105 He recom- 
mends those who stand together in an open Stable,, .to be 
secured with two Bindings, and for that Purpose, the Ropes 
or Longes ought to be so long, that they may easily lie down. 
1778 Earl Pembroke Mil. Equitat. 37 In the beginning a 
longe is useful.. to help both the rider and the horse. 1843 
Lady Stanhope Mem. I. vi. 201 And round this [green plat] 
the grooms, with longes, were made to run them [two mares] 
until they were well warmed. 

3. a. The use of the lunge in training horses, 

b. A circular exercising-ground in which the lunge 
is used ; ‘ the training ground for the instruction of 
a young horse’ (Voyle Mil. Diet. 1872 - 6 ). 

1833 Regal. Instr. Cavalry 1. 40 One Manege will thus 
contain two good circles or longes. Ibid. 78 ’the horse has 
rested .. after the longe. 1839 Greenwood hints Horse- 
manship 87 A horse .. should never be compeiled io canter 
in the longe, though he may be permitted to do it of him- 
self. 1886 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Fur. Sports (ed. 16) 469/2 The 
colt should be kept going round the lunge, until [etc.]. 

4. attrib . 

1839 Greenwood Hints Horsemanship 88 Such powerful 
instruments as the longe-cord and whip. ibid. 90 With the 
longe-whip in skilful hands. 1868 H. C. R. Johnson Long 
Vac. Argent, Alps xxix. 153 One of the girths of my saddle, 
the longe surcingle, and three or four large silk handker- 
chiefs . . gave me, as I thought, length enough. 

Lunge (tends;), sbA Also 8-9 longe , 9 lounge. 
[Apheiic var. of Allonge, Elonge.] 

1. A thrust with, a sword (spec, in Fencing) or 
other weapon. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xii. T804) 62 My adversary. . 
made a great many half longes, skipping backward at every 
push. 1780 T. Davies Mem , Garrick (1781) I. iii. 23 With 
the first lunge he killed his adversary. 1809 Roland Fenc- 
ing 5 The distance between the two feet will be found to 
be . . about two-thirds of the distance of the longe. 1823 
Scott Peveril xxxii, A successful . . lounge, by which Pevenl 
ran his gigantic antagonist through the body. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi i. iv, He made a desperate lunge at Adrian. x88o 
Sir S. Lakeman Kaffir-Land 74 A lounge from an assegai 
through his thigh. 1883 Sat. Rev. 6 June 758/1 If. .parried 
lunges found their match In neat retorts. 

b. (See quot.) 

1817 VVilbkaham Gloss, Chesh. (1818) s.v. Lnngeous, A 
lunge is common for a violent kick of a horse, though Dr. Ash 
has omitted it. 

2. A sudden forward movement ; a plunge, rush, 

1873 G. C. Davies Mount, Mere xvii. 149 A heavy 

lunge that told of a big fish. 1882 J. Walker Sc. Poems 
127 With a lumbering lunge The freighted vessel left the 
quay. 1900 Longm. Mag. Aug. 435 The impatient farmer 
made a sudden lunge at them. 

Lunge (tendg), sb.'b American. Also longe, 
’longe, Tange, [? Short for Maskalonge.] The 
Great Lake trout ( Salvelinus namaycush ). 

188* Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N. Amer. 317 {Bull. U.S. 
Nat, Mus. Ill), Mackinaw Trout; Great Lake Trout; 
Longe (Vermont). 1884 L. B. Goode etc. Nat. Hist. Aquatic 
Anim. 488 The Lake Trout has other appellatives, such 
as ‘Lunge’ in Canada .. ‘ Black Lunge’. ‘Silver Lunge’, 
‘ Racer Lunge 1 Black Salmon ’. 1887 Lit. World (U. S.) 
23 July 227/2 To troll for ‘lunge’ in the deep waters of 
Lake Memphremagog. 1894 Outing tU.S.) XXIV, 368/2 
‘ It’s a ’lunge.’ . He’ll weigh at least fifteen pounds.’ Ibid. 
453/ 2 » 1 led him alongside, where— as a played-out ’longe 
always will— he remained motionless. . for a few seconds. 

Lunge (lands), vA Also 9 longe, lounge, 
[f. Lunge sbF] 

1. intr. a. Fencing. To make a thrust with a foil 
or rapier, b. Boxing. To deliver a straightfor- 
ward blow. Const, at. 

1809 Roland Fencing 23 When longing in the position 
of tierce. 1814 Sporting Mag. XL III. 33 Lunging with 
the right he hit short. *836 Smart, Longe, to make a pass 
with a rapier, x86t Thackeray Four Georges ii. (1862) 84 
Lunging with his rapier like a fencing master. 1900 N. 
Munro in Blackw, Mag. Oct. 456/1 Count Victor . . lunged 
and skewered him through the- thick of the active arm. 

c. quasi-/ra«r. with cognate obj. To deliver 
(a kick, a thrust) ; also with ozit. 

i7M>Genil. Mag. May 232 If Savage lunge’d a thrust, And 
brought the youth a victim to the dust. 1847 Thackeray 
Christm. Bks. [1872) 33 The Mulligan.. lunged out a kick. 


2. trans. To drive or thrust with or as with a 
lunge. Also refl. said of a heavy body ( = 3 ). 

*841 J. Mills Old Eng. Gentl. xxvii. II. 206 M’Donald 
plunged the rowels deep into his flanks, and lunging him 
with all his power, hurled the excited creature to the ground. 
1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, What he had in tow, lunged 
itself at him sometimes in an awful manner when the boat 
was checked. 1875 Y,ycv.yx$v> Log-bk. 140 The scorpion 
instamly lunged his sting into him. 

8 . intr. To move with a lunge ; to make a sudden 
forward movement ; to rush. Also with up. 

1821 Clare Vill. Minsir. II. 102 [Fish] at the worm no 
nibbles more repeat, But lunge from night in sheltering flag- 
retreat. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 330 He [an elephant] 
lounged furiously at the bars. 1831 De Quincey in Biackw. 
Mag. XXIX. 63 [He] made for a fauteutl standing opposite 
to the fire. Into this he lunged. 1839 G. Meredith R . 
Feverel xxvii, Riptoti lunged for the claret jug. 1880 Mrs. 
Whitney Odd or Event viii, Farmer Heybrook’s old brown 
mare came lungeing up the steep hill, xgoo Longm. Mag. 
Nov. 67 The jolting and swaying of the cart, as it lunged 
over the ruts, helped us. 

Hence Lu-nging ppl. a. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown a. iii, Parrying the Slogger’s 
lunging hits. 

Lunge, longe (lends), v - 2 Also 9 lounge. 
[1 . Lunge sbA] 

1. trans. To put (a horse) through his paces by 
the use of the lunge; to make a horse {occas. 
his rider) go round the lunge (see Lunge jA 1 3 b). 

1806 Cumberland Mem. I. 263 You might as safely 
have backed Bucephalus, before Alexander had lunged 
him. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 116 At three [years old] 
put on the bits and lunge him. 1833 Repel, instr. Cavalry 
1. 72 The horse may be longed to the right. _ 1843 Jrnt. R. 
Agric. Soc. V it. 529 Being lounged in a circle with great 
care. X848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlvi, As the coachman 
was lunging Georgy round the lawn on the grey pony. x86a 
H, Makuyat Year in Sweden II. 406 Armed horsemen are 
seen lunging their chargers round and round after the 
manner of a modern circus. 187s ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. 
Sports 11. 1. viii. § 5. 454 The colt ... may now be taken out 
and well lunged. 1889 Hayes lllustr. Horse Breaking ii. 
64 The generality of men, when they lunge a colt or filly, 
will circle the young one more to the left than to the right. 

2. intr. Of the horse: To go round ihe lunge 
in a specified direction. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 11. 7s The rein on the hand 
to which the horse is longing. 

Lunged (tegd), ppl. a. [f. Lung + -ed 2 .] Fur- 
nished with lungs, or something resembling lungs ; 
as applied to human beings usually with prefixed 
adj., as small-, weak-hinged. 

1693 Dryden Juvenal x. (1697) 249 The Smith prepares 
his Hammer for the Stroke, While the Lung’d Bellows hiss- 
ing Fire provoke. x8x8 in Todd. 1860 in Worcester; 
and in later Diets. 

Lnngeous (temd^as), a. dial. [f. Lunge sb.% 
or vA + -ocs.J fa. Of a fall : Heavy {obs.). b. 
Of persons : Rough-mannered, violent (in play), 

. x68x Cotton Wond. Peak (1741) 339 A lungeous Fall 
indeed, the Master said. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Lun- 
geous, spiteful, mischievous. Derb. & Leic. 1817 Wil- 
braham Gloss. Cheshire U818), Lungeous, ill tempered, dis- 
posed to do some bodily harm by a blow or otherwise. 1866 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxviii, A big lungeous fellow, who 
would speak disrespectfully of anybody. 1883 B'kam Daily 
Mail 3 Apr. 2/3 The rules of Rugby football allow, .a cruel 
latitude to lungeous players. 

Lunger 1 (te’qox). colloq. [f. Lung + -eb L] 
One who is diseased or wounded in the lungs. 

1893 Kate Sanborn Truth/. Worn, in S. Calif. 14 The 
rainy season is bard for * lungers ’ and nervous invalids, 
X896 Westm. Gaz. X4 Apr. x/ 3 There were of course a good 
many English ‘ lungers ’ in the village. 1900 R., Kipling in 
Daily Mail 25 Apr. 4/4 He was a badly-shotten ‘ lunger 

Lunger a (te-udgat). [f. Lunge vA + -eb 1 .] 
One who lunges. 

1842 Lytton Zanoni 11. i, A swifter lunger never crossed 
a sword. 1887 Daily News 26 July 5/2 The lunger is run 
through by the man who parries thus. 

t Lungeteyn, a. Also 5 Lontaigne. [ad. OF. 
lomgtam (F. loiniain) popular L. *longitdnum, 
f. longus Long.] Distant, remote. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4190 note, [He] tok 
his leue at [he] Romayns To wyne londes iungeteyns. 

Lungful (hnjiful). [f. Lung + -eul.J So much 
as will fill the lungs. 

x86o Piesse Lab. Chem. Wonders 109 A lungful of real 
fresh air. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 70/1 Bracing lungfulls 
of morning air. 

|1 Lungi (lu’ngi). Also 7 lung, lunga, longee, 
longi, 7-9 lungee, lungie, lungy, 9 loongee, 
loonghie, lnnggi. [Urdu (Persian) lungi, f. lung 
of the same meaning. Cf. Langooty.J A loin 
cloth. Also, the material of which this is made. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 197 A lung or cover to con- 
ceale their privy members. x66z J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's 
Trav. I. (1609) 49 Some Cotton-cloaths. .of those kinds which 
are commonly called Dosternals, . . Longis, Aiiegiens, &c. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 53 'The Peer as well 
as Peasant, wrapping only a Lunga about his Middle. 
Ibid, xot The Men and Women came down together to 
wash, having Lungies about their wastes only. 1727 A. 
Hamilton New Acc. E, Ind. I. xxiv. 294 His Dress was 
only a Silk Lungie or Scarf made fast by a Girdle of Gold 
Plate, about his Middle. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 229 
Cloth.. made in the form of a Bengal lungy, or Bugjjess 
cloth, c 1809-10 F. Buchanan Puraniya III. iot The 
Lunggi .. is wrapped simply two or three times round the 
waist, and hangs down to the knee, 1833 Burnes Trav. 
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Bokhara (ed. 2) I. 52 Ha wore a very handsome loongee 
round his waist. x88z Caulfeild & Saward Diet . Needle- 
work, Loongkie , a mixed fabric composed of richly coloured 
silk and cotton. 1901 Daily News 9 Jan. 3/5 Indian 
soldiers, .wearing lungis of beautifully woven silk. 
Xiungie, variant of Longue. 
lunging (l»-ndgig), vbl. sb. l [f. Lunge v. 1 + 
-ing 1 .] The action of Lunge z/.l 
1847 Mrs. Gore Cast, in A ir xxiv. (1857) 2x7 One of the 
many merry mountebanks who are lost without the presence 
of a plastron against whom they may exercise their lunging. 

lunging (lp-ndgiq), vbl. sb. 2 [f. Lunge z>. 2 + 
-ING i.J 1 he action of Lunge w.2 
1833 Regal. Instr. Cavalry 1. 71 It is of little importance 
upon which hand the Longing is begun. 1875 S. Sidney 
Bk. Horse (1886) 558 Longeing properly employed teaches 
a horse obedience. 1892 W. H. Hutchison Hints on Colt- 
breaking 49, I .. without any lunging or preparation, put 
the saddle and bridle on him [etc.]. 

attrib. 1833 Rigid. Instr. Cavalry i. 70 The horse being 
brought to the riding-house, or longing-ground, a . . snaflle 
bridle is to be placed in his mouth. 1862 H. Kingslf.y 
Ravenshoe I. iii. 27 The centre of this quad . . is occupied 
by a tan lunging ring, 

f lu'ugis. Ohs. Also 6 longis, lundgis, 7 
lunges, -eis. pi. 6 lungis. [a. OF. longis L. 
Longinus apocryphal name of the centurion who 
pierced our Lord with a spear, by popular ety- 
mology associated with L. longus long.] a. A 
long, slim, awkward fellow ; a lout. b. One who 
is long in doing anything ; a laggard, a lingerer. 

c 1560 Richardes Misogonus 11. ii, Let sungir [? read 
lungis, Collier's conjecture ] lurke and drudges worke, We 
doedefietheirslaverye. 1572 Hui-of.t (ed. Higgins), Longis 
or a long slymme, lungurio. 1579 Lyly Etiphnes (Arb.) 113 
If talle, [they term him] a lungis, if short, a dwarfe. 1592 
Nashe Summer's Past Will (1600) E4, No, that there is 
not, goodman Lundgis. xdn Beaum. & Ft. Knt. Burn. 
Pestle 11. iii, The foule great Lungeis laid vnmercifully on 
thee. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lungis, aslim Slow-back ; 
a drowsy or dreaming Fellow. 

XfUUgless (brqles), a. [f. Lung + -less.] De- 
void of lungs, without lungs. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. Tropheis 760 A Body 
heart-lesse, lung-les.-.e, tongue-lesse too, Where Satan lurks, 
not to give life thereto. 1861 Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. 
Forbes v. 145 The lungless sea slugs, .on which he laboured 
so much. 1901 Daily Citron. 6 July 5/1 Much has been 
written of these lungless salamanders. 

Lungoor,Lungooty,vars. L angur, Langootv, 

1893 Fall Mall G. 10 Jan. 3/2 Leafy green trees .. were 
continually shaken by the antics of the Iungoors. 

t LuXLgQute. 06 s. Forms: 2-3 languste, 5 Sc. 
l(o)ungoute. [ad. F. langouste , semi-popular repr. 
L. locust a. A locust. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 Wilde huni and languste his 
mete. 1436 Sir G. Haye Law Anns (S. T. S.) 29 Thare 
come of that reik a maner of bestis callit Lungoutis. Ibid. 
30 Loungoutis. 

t Lungsougkt. Obs. Forms : 6 long(e)- 
saugh, -sought. Sc. lunsaueht, 6-7 long-sought, 
[f. Lung + ON. *siht disease.] Lung-disease. 

1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 59 An nother maner of sycknesse 
among bestes. .called longesoughte,. .ye shalperceyue it by 
his hoystynge. 1562 Turner Herbal 11, 170 The sede [of 
nettels], .is good for the long sought or inflammation of the 
lunges. 1579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 423 The seed 
of Romane Nettles. . is good for. . the old plurisie or Long- 
sought. 1398 Trials for Witchcraft in Spalding Club 
Misc. I. 120 Thow..haillis the gtlidis, and preservis thaine 
fra the lunsaueht and all vther diseasis. 

Lungung, obs. form of Longan. 

Lungwort (Ifqwzut). For forms see Lung 
and Wort. [OE. lungenwyrt, f. lungen Lung + 
wyrt Wort.] The English name of various plants. 
+ 1 . Hieracium murorum, also called French , 
Golden Lungwort. Obs. 

c 1000 Saar. Leechd. II. 92 Nim. .lungenwyrt seobijxgeolu 
ufeweard. 1597 [see French a. 5]. 1670 [see Golden a. 
10 b]. 1796 [see F rench a. 5]. 

+ 2. Black Hellebore, Helleborus niger. Obs. 
C1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wfllcker 557/27 Elebomm, 
ellebre, lungwurt. a 1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS. 184 Long- 
wourt or pelethre of Spanye ( Eleborns ). c 1430 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 580/2 Eleborus niger, longwort. x6n Cotgr., 
Obre, Bastard blacke Hellebore, Lungwort, Christs-wort. 

3 . The boraginaceous plant Pulmonaria officinalis 
(Common Lungwort), having leaves with while 
spots, fancied to resemblethespotsinadiseasedlung. 

1338 Elyot Diet., Pulmonaria , an herbe callyd Lung- 
worte. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 134 Take 
a handfull of beasts Loongwoort, a handfull of other Loong- 
woort .that serueth for the pot. 1688 R, Holme Armoury 11. 
85/2 Lungwort, a kind of Moss, with broad tough leaves, 
..spotted on the upper side. 1787 tr. Linnaeus' Fam. Plants 
I. 100 Pulmonaria (Lung-wort). 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. IV.31. 1882 G. Allen Colours Flowers n, 49 The lung- 
wort ( Pulmonaria officinalis ) is also dark blue. 

b. With qualification applied to plants of the 
allied American genus Mertensia. 

1836 Delamer FI. Gard, (186 1 1 88 Mertensia Sibirica, the 
Siberian Lungwort, removed by modern botanists from the 
genus Pulmonaria, .. is also sometimes styled Forget-me- 
not. 1866 Treas, Bot., Lungwort, smooth. Mertensia. 

+ 4 . The Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus; 
called also Bullock's, Clown's, Cow's Lungwort 
(see these sbs.1. Obs. 

1538 Turner Libellus, Longwort, Verbascum. 1378 Lyte 
Dodo, ms 1, lxxxi. 120 Mulleyn is called in. .English also .. 
Longworte. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 246 Mvlleu or Lung- 


wort with the yellow golden floure. 1607 Topsell Fottr-f. 
Beasts (1658) 477 lfit come from the sickness of the Lungs, 
then the herb called Lungwort or Creswort, is the most 
present remedy in the World. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Candelaria, the Herb Wooll-blade, Torchherb, Long-wort, 
or Mullein. 

5 . A species of lichen ( Sticta pulmonacea or 
pulmonaria), otherwise known as Lungs of Oak 
(see Lung 5) and Tree Lungwort (see Tree). 

1378 Lyte Dodoens in. lxxi. 412 The seconde kinde [of 
Moss] groweth also about trees, the whiche is called Lung- 
wurt. tS79 Langham Gard._ Health (1633) 374 Lvngwort 
of the Oke . . is good for the inflammations & ulcers of the 
lungs. 1756 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 857 Lichen 
pulmonarius arboreus sive Pulmonaria arborea, . . Lung- 
wort, Oak Lungs. 1783 Martyn Rousseau ' s Bot. xxxii. 
(1704) 498 Lungwort or Tree Lichen, which hangs from old 
Oaks, and beeches in woods, has very large jagged leaves, 
smooth and ending obtusely. x86i H. Macmillan Foot- 
notes fr. Page Nat. 106 The lung- wort (Sticta pulmonaria ) 
..grows.. on trees and rocks in sub-alpine woods, 
f 6. Angelica, Archangelica officinalis. Obs. 

[The form lungwort does not occur in this sense, and the 
ambiguous spelling longwort perh. indicates a distinct word, 
f. Long a. But angelica was in fact used in ailments of 
the lungs.] 

1352 Elyot Diet. s. v. Angelica , Of this herbe he two 
kindes, one of the gardeyne . . <111 other wilde, named linge 
worte or longe wurt. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Angelica , 
an hearbe whereof he two kindes, one of the garden called 
angelica or imperial, the other wilde: named lingwourt or 
longewourt. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Long-wort or 
Angelica, an Herb. 1731 Bailey vol. II, Long-wort. 

•j- ‘ 7 . Toothwort, Lathrwa Squamaria. (Also 
Clown's Lungwort.') Obs. 

1597 G er arde H erbal in. clxiii. 1387 O f great Tooth woorth, 
or Clownes Lungwoort. x Dentaria maior M athioli. Great 
toothwoort, or Lungwoort. 2 Dentaria minor. Little 
Lungwoort. Ibid. 13S8 Our countrey women do call it 
[Dentaria] Lungwoort, and do vse it against the cough and 
all other imperfections of the lungs. 

Ltingy (l»-iji), a. [f. Lung + -r.] Affected 
with lung-disease. 

1888 G. Allen Devils Die I. xvii. 276 The mild Hindoos, 
lungy to a man, preferred . . a native doctor. 1899 Pall 
Mall Mag. Apr. 474 , 1 got to know from a doctor at home 
that I was lungy. 

Lungy, Lung-yen : see Longie, Longan. 
Lxmicnrrent (Mmikarrent), a. rare — 0 . [f. 
L. luna moon + Current jA] Depending in 
current on the phases of the moon. 

1864 in Webster (citing Bache). Hence in mod. Diets. 

+ Lunrfic, ct. and sb. Obs. [f. Luna (sense 2) 
+ -(i)eic.] a. adj. Producing silver, b. sb. Alch. 
A substance capable of transmuting other sub- 
stances into silver. 

1678 R. R[ussrll] Geber in. 11. n. xvi. 207 To . . convert it 
[re. argent vivej . . into true Solifick and Lunifick. a 1693 
Urqu hart's Rabelais in. li. 414 The Lunifick Trees of Seres. 
Lunifbrm (l*iinifpim), a. [f. L. luna moon: 
see -form. Cf. F. luniforme.’] Shaped like the 
moon ; spec in flat. Hist, (see quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 268 Luniform, whose lon- 
gitudinal section is lunate. 

t Lu'liish., a. Obs. rare ~~ l . [? f. Lune 2 + -ISH.] 
? Productive of ‘ lunes ’ ; maddening. 

1657 F. Cockin Divine Blossomes 34 Than Living Waters, 
he had rather sip His lunish Cups of Soul-cotifounding 
Drink. 

Lunisolar (I'Smiisou-lai), a. Astr. [f. L. luna 
moon + Solar. Cf. F. lunisolaire. ] Pertaining to 
the mutual relations of the sun and moon, or re- 
sulting from their combined action. Lunisolar 
period-, a cycle of 532 years, that number being 
the product of 19 and 28, the numbers of years in 
the cycles of the moon and sun respectively. Luni- 
solar year-. a year whose divisions are regulated 
by the revolutions of the moon, while its average 
total length is made to agree with the revolution 
of the sun. Lunisolar precession : see Precession. 

1691 T. H[ai.e] Acc. New Invent, p. xxxvii, A New Luui- 
Solar Year, a 1727 Newton Chronol. Amended (1728) 15 
Hitherto the Lunisolar year had been in use. 1735 Dyche 
& Pardon Diet., Luni-solar period. 1731 Phil. Trans. 
XLV 1 I. 319 The other luni-solar tables constructed from 
the numbers and measures of the illustrious Newton. 1753 
H. Cavendish ibid. LXXXI I. 385 In those parts of India 
in which this almanac is used, the civil year is lunisolar. 
1795-8 T. Maurice Hindostan (1820) I. 1. ii. 81 The luni- 
solar year. .was. .found to fall short of the true equinoctial 
year by five days and a quarter.. 1879 J. W. Boddam- 
Whetham Roraima xxv. 285 Luni-solar attraction. 1883 
Where Chineses Drive 129 The Chinese year is lunisolar. 

t Lu’iust. Astral. Obs. [f. L. liina moon + -1ST.] 
One born under the influence of the moon. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Arles 50 b, She pro- 
nounceth. .another a Venerean, Mercurialist, or Lunist. 
1398 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazzo 11. 16 Nor an vndaunted 
Martiallist be like terrified . .as a timerous Lunist, 

ZiUnistice (l*«'nistis). Astr. Also 7 lunestioe. 
[as if ad. mod.L. *lunistitium, f. liina moon + 
-stitium a stopping, after solstitium .] The point 
at which the moon has the greatest northing or 
southing in her monthly course ; the time at which 
she reaches this point. 

1630 Charlkton Paradoxes 43 The Sea conformes to 
either Lunestice. i860 in Worcester, and in later Diets. 

Luniti'dal, a. [f. L. luna moon + Tidal.] 


Pertaining to the movements of the tide dependent 
on the moon. Lunilidal interval (see quot.). 

1831-9 Whewell in Man. Set. Enq. 70 We add to them 
the other columns containing the moon’s transit and the 
hinitidal interval calculated therefrom. 1889 Sir R. Ball 
Time <§■ Tide 30 We speak , of the interval between the 
transit of the moon and the time of high water as the luni- 
tidal interval. 

Zatmk&ll (lznjka). [Orig. attrib. use of Hindi 
layka, the local term for the ‘islands ’of the Goda- 
very Delta in which the tobacco is grown (Yule 
Hobson-Jobsoit 1 886).] A kind of strong cheroot. 

1889 Doyle Sign of Four i. 5 Some murder has been done 
by a man who was smoking an Indian lunkah. 

Lunkhead 1 brqk|hed). colloq. U. S. A block- 
head. Hence Xiunkhearaed a., thickheaded, stupid. 

1889 A W. Tourgek in Chicago Advance 19 Dec., You 
dear old lunkhead, I congratulate you! 1901 J. A. Rns 
Making an- American 3x5 A miserable little lunkhead quite 
beyond hope. 1883 J. Hill Corsairs 19 Prospecters tear- 
fully eloquent to the horny-handed (and lunkheaded). 
Ilium (l»n). rare. Short for Sally Luis N. 

1874 Ciir. Rossetti Sp. Likenesses 53 Tea and coffee, and 
potato-rolls, and lunns. 

Lu. unite (lzrnoit). Min. [named ( Lunnit ) in 
1839 by J. J. Bernhardi after F. Lunn, who had 
analyzed it : see -ite.] An obsolete synonym of 
pseudomalachite (A. H. Chester). 

Liin shin, obs. form of Luncheon. 

Iiunt (l#nt), sb. Sc. Also 6 luntt. [a. Du. 
lont a match. Cf. Linstock.] 

1 . A slow match ; also, a torch. To set hint to ; 
to set fire to. 

1530 Acts Privy Council (1891) III. 89 One c 1 * 1 weight of 
fyne corne powder, demi c th of matches or luntes. 1571 R. 
Bannatyne Jml. Trans, in Scot. (1806) 132 Some men 
that was going vpon the croftis with lunttis. 1382-8 Hist, 
fames VI (1804) 126 Ane of thame .. hade a loose lunt, 
quhilk negligently fell out of his hand amang the great 
quantity of poulder. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1753 
Johnson, Lunt, the rnatchcord with which guns are fired. 
x8x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf ix, ‘ If ye step a foot nearer it wi’ 
that lunt, it’s be the dearest step ye ever made in your 
days’. .. ‘ We'Ll sune see that', said Hobbie, advancing 
fearlessly with the torch. 1828-40 Tytlf.r Hist. Scot. (1864) 
III. 237 They. .laid a train, which was connected with a 
‘ lunt , or slow match. 1887 M'Neill Blawearie 57 The 
‘ lunt ’ was used by the miner . . for the purpose of kindling 
his lamp when he arrived at the stairhead. 1894 Crockett 
Lilac Snnbonnet xvi. 141 An’ whiles they tied them to a bit 
stick an’ set lunt to them, 

2. bmoke, smoke with flame, esp. the smoke from 
a pipe. Also, hot vapour. 

1783 Burns H allmueen xiii, She fuff't her pipe wi’ sic a 
lunt. Ibid, xxviii, Till butter’d so’ns wi’ fragrant lunt Set a’ 
their gabs a-steeiin, 1863 J. Shaw in R. YVallace Country 
Sckoolm. (1899) 123 After she had discussed her ‘lunt’ she 
would crouch with her chin on her palms. 

Lunt, a. [Cf. Da. + lunte lazy (Kalkar),] +a. 
Of a hoi se: Spiritless, tame {obs.). b. dial. (See 
quot. a 1825.) 

1639 T. dk Gray Cornpl. Horsem . 303 He will become 
lunt, and utterly to have lost his mettle, a 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Lunt, short; crusty; surly in speech or in 
manners. 

Lunt (l»nt), v. [f. Lunt j/;.] a. intr. To 
smoke, emit smoke, b. quasi -trans. To smoke 
(a pipe). 0. intr . Of smoke: To rise in wreaths, 
to curl. d. trans , To kindle, light up. 

1830 D. Vedder in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 185/2 
The carle.. was luntin’ his cutty before the fire. 1836 M. 
Mackintosh Cottager s Dau. 71 The curling reek was 
luntin’ tip the lum. 1861 R. Quin Heather Lintie {1866) 172 
Dumfries, to me thy very name Lunts up a soul-endearing 
flame. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 92 He sat ever by 
the chimney corner and lunted away on his cutty pipe. 

Lu’nting,///. a. [f. prec. + -ing 2 .] Smoking, 
blazing, glowing. Of the eyes: Flashing. 

1786 Burns T-wa Dogs 133 The luntin pipe, an’ sneeshin 
mill, Are handed round wi’ right guid will. 1791 J. Lear- 
mont Poems 1x7 The fierce blaze o' simmer’s luntin’ heat 
Wad ruin a’. 1834 Tails Mag. I. 428/2 They must kindle 
a lunting fire. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 166 Peden wi‘ 
his lang chaffs an’ luntin’ een. 1893 Crockett Men of Moss 
Hags 234 Nae beard like bristles, nae luntin’ stinkin’ pipes. 

II Lunula (M’nizrla). [L. lunula , dim. of liina 
moon.] 

1 . a. Geom. = Lune 3 1, Lunule 2. fb. (See 
quot. 1712). Obs. 

1371 Digges Pantom. it. xiv. Oj, Y 8 last figure called a 
Lunula. 1579 — Stratiot. 104 All others as the Lunula .. 
and Hexagonall Battailes. 1700 Wallis in Phil. Trans. 
XXI. 411 The Squaring a certain Lunula by Hippocrates 
Chius long since, hath been known.. for many Ages. 1712 
Desaguliers tr. Ozanam’s Mech. 123 We call Lunula a 
Plain terminated by the Circumferences of Two Circles, 
which touch one another on the inside [etc.]. 1881 Rout- 
ledge Science ii. 37 The areas of the lunulae AFBD,BGCE. 
+ 2 . A satellite, rare —1 . Obs. (Cf. F. lunule. ) 
1676 Glanvill Ess. iii. x8 The Ansulm Saturni, the As- 
secl® of Jupiter.. By these Lunulae ’tis thought that Jupi- 
ters distance from the Earth may be determined. 

3 . a. Nat. Hist. A crescent-shaped mark ~ 
Lunule i, b. The white crescent-shaped mark 
at the base of the finger-nails. 

iGzS Quain Elem, Anat. 699 At the posterior, or attached 
extremity [of the nail], a small portion will be observed 
differing in colour from the rest, and usually called lunula, 
from its form. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 703 The frontat 
lunula reaches but little beyond the eyes, instead of nearly 
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half an met behind them. *89* Brit. Med. frul. 12 Sept; 
624/2 A patient... who had a. lunula on each thumbnail only. 
*897 A llbutfs Syst. Med . II. 361 A white band and a furrow 
at the lunula of the nails. 

4. a. Conch , = Lunule 3 . "b. Anal. (Seequot.) 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat . I. 71 1/2 The lunula does not 
occur in every genus of bivalve shell. 1856 Quoin's Anat. 
(ed. 6) III. 240 fin the heart] two narrow lunated portions, 
one on each side of the nodule and adjoining the free margin 
of the valve. These parts . . are named lunula:. 1875 T. 
Hayden Bis. Heart 24 This is the lunula. 

Lunular [Ihrnhllar), a. and sb. Geom. Also 6 
(as sb. ; ? mod.L.) lunular e, [f. Lunula + -ab.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to a lune or Iutiule; in the 
form of a lunule, crescent-shaped. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Angle, Lunular Angle., is 
that formed by the intersection of two curve lines ; the one 
concave, and the other convex. 1740 Anderson in Rigaud 
Carr. Set. Men (1841)' 1. 363 There is no need of the propor- 
tion of the arches . . in order to measure the lunular segment. 
1788' T. Taylor Predies I. 168 Two circumferences, either 
making angles, as in the lunular figure, or [etc.]: _ 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) III. 442/2 (Botany) The figure of Simili- 
tudes is, .Lunular, crescent-shaped, subrotund. 
f B. sb. A crescent-shaped figure, Obs. 

1570 Dee Math. P'ref. a iij b, A perfect Square, . . Lunular, 
Ryng, Serpentine [etc.]. 1579 Digges Stratiot. 104 Causing 
them . . to change from Triangle to Square, from Circulare to 
Lunulare, 1674 JeaKR A rith. (1696) 12 The Lunular De- 
crescent is the sign of the Quotient of any Division. 1789 
T. Taylor Proclus II, 44 In Iunulars and systroides. 

Lunulate (IkunufU't), a. Nat.Hist. [a. mod.L. 
lunuldt-us\ see Lunula and-ATE 2 .] = Lunulated. 

1760 J. Lee Intrad. Bat. in. v. (1765) 178 Lunulate, Moon- 
shaped ; when they are round, and hollowed at the Base, 
and the Lower Part has Angles. 18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomal. 
(1818) II. 407 Another cavity of a lunulate shape. 1847 
Hardy in Proc. Bent/. Nat. Club 11. 253 The fifth [seg- 
ment] with a deep lunulate impression. 1848 J. Gould Birds 
Austral. IV. 57 A lunulate mark of white, on, either side of 
the neck. x8ga Dana Crust. 1. 200 Crest entire, lunulate, 
sublateral. 1866 in Gray 1 st Less. Bot. Gloss. 

So Lunulation, a lunular or lunulate spot. 

1888 P. L. Sclater Catal. Birds Brit. Mr/s. XIV. 318 
Well-marked black lunulations on the breast [etc.]. 
Lunulate&(l l 5'nnllHted),rz. [f. asprec. + -ED. J 
fl. Crescent-shaped. (Cf. Lunular a.) Obs. 

1705 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1956 It’s externally 
piped towards the Mouth, and above these lunulated. 
X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Lunulated leaf, one 
in form of a crescent. _ 1772 Forster in Phil. Trans. LX. 
412 The throat.. blackish,.. hut mixed with white lunulated 
spots. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) III. 436/2 The anther® 
are lunulated, or shaped like a crescent. 

2. Marked with lunula; or crescent-shaped spots. 
a 1798 Tennant ’foisrn.fr. Loud, ta I. of Wight (1801) II. 
73, l saw here the lunulated Gilt-head and ancient Wrasse.. 
1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1859) II. 149 Lunulated Gilt- 
head. 1848 J. Gould Birds A ustral. iv. 72 Mdithreptus 
Irmnlatus , Lunulated Honey-eater. x888 P. L. Sclater 
Catal. Birds Brit. M us. XIV. 3x7 Whole body below lunu- 
lated with black. 

Luiltlle (bw'nhll), [a. F. lunule , ad. L. lunula , 
dim. of luna moon.] 

1. Nat. Hist. A crescent-shaped mark, spot, etc. 
r8z8 Stark Elenc. Nat. Hid. I. 138 Whitish Incudes on 

the tail-feathers. 1845 Westwood Brit. Maths II. 14 With 
two rather slightly marked strigre (between which is a white 
lunule). 

2. Geom. = Lone 3 1 . (Cf. Lunula i a/) 

*737 in Bailey vol. II. 1817 Colebrooke Algebra, eta 
96 A lunule or meniscus. 1872 De Morgan Budget of 
Paradoxes 45 This [Porta's Elemenla Curvilineorum ] is 
a, ridiculous attempt, which defies description, except that 
it is all about lunules. 

3. Conck. Thecrescent-shaped depression in front 
of the umbo. (Cf. Lunule 4 a). 

1842 Sowerby Conch. Mart. (ed. a) 179. 1851-6 Woodward 
Mo/lusca 298 Cypriua, . . umbones oblique ; no lunule. 1863 
J. G. J bffreys Brit. Concho/. 1 1. 233 Lunule deep and heart- 
shaped. 1866 Tate Brit. M alludes ii. xi. 

Hence Lmmled a., crescent-shaped. 

1863 Reeve Land <5- Freshwater Mollusks 236 Shell 
large, oval-globose, slightly lunuled. 

Lunulet (Mmfaflat). Nat. Hist. [f. Lunula 
+ -ET.] A small crescent-shaped mark. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL IV. 286. 1838 Westwood 
Entomologists Text Bh. 278. 

Luuulite (lk7*ni«k>it). Goal [ad. mod.L. liinu- 
li/es. (J. Parkinson. 182,2) : see Lunula and -ms.,] 
A small fossil coral, more or less circular in shape. 

*845 Lyell Trav. N. Avter. I. 137 The corals, .agree all 
genencally with those of the Miocene beds of Europe, and 
some specifically, as a lunultte, the same as one from the 
Suffolk crag, 1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Limy: see Loony, 

+ Lu’nyie. «SV. ? Obs, Also 6 longe, lounie, 
*1 Ieungyie, 9 lunzie, lungie. Var. of Loin sb. 

1508 Dunbar Ftytiicg zo, Kennedit rat Lent larbar, loun- 
geour, bidth Towsyin hsk and longe. a 1520 — Poems xxvi. 
75 Beiliall, with a brydilt renyie, Evir lascbt tftame on the 
hiwyie._ 1575 R.B. Apmsttf Virginia iiij b> Your fadings 
are feding well Sir, the Gods be praised, A goodly lounie of 
beef on them, is all redy raised. 1686 G. Swart foco-Ser. 
Disc, 13, I saw your Maig, else' I’m a Whelp I took his 
Le ungyie sike a Skelp. 18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxii, Broad 
in the shouthers and narrow around the liungies. 1819 W. 
Tir.mta>x Papistry Storm’d (1827) 14 He gave his hmzie sic 
* founder As did the sitlie man dumfounder. 

Lttodic (Hwifcdik), a. Path. rare. [f. Lc-es, 
after spasmodic^ etic.] Placing the characteristics 
of lues or syphilis* 


1822 Good Study Med. IV. 80 Women who upon inspec- 
tion had no marks., of luodic blenorrhcea, or clap. 

Lupaerd, obs. form of Leotard. 

II Lupanar (1^P^ maa) . [L. lupanarf] Abrothel. 

1864 Daily Tel, 8 Aug., To see. .every Iupanar that has 
been a plague-spot here. 1886 R. Buchanan in Pall Mall 
G. 20 Sept., It is a very phenomenal city whose existence 
can only be determined by its lupanars and its sewers. 
Lupard(e, lupart, obs. forms of Leopard. 
Iiupe, variant of Loop sbf 
U Lupercal (Ibl-psikffil), jA Eom. Antiq. [L. 
hiper cal, subst. form of hiper cale, neut. oilupercalis 
pertaining to Lupercus, a Roman deity commonly 
identified with the Greek Pan.] 

1. A grotto on the Palatine sacred to Lupercus. 
*513 Douglas JEneis vm. vl 72 He schew him eik, ,. 

the cove, was call Full mony geris in thair leid Lupercall, 

. . To Pan the god of Licie consecrait. 

2. A festival held annually in February in honour 
of Lupercus. Also pi. Lupercalia. 

x6oo Holland Livy 1. v. 5 Even in those daies..was the 
feastivall pastime Lupercal, used in mount Palatine. 1601 
Siiaks. Jnl. C. liLii. xoo You all did see, that on the Lupin - 
call, I thrice presented him a Kingly Crowne. 1740 J. Dupre 
Conform. Aitc. <5- Mod. Cerem. xor The Pagans could say 
the same of their Saturnals, Bacchanals and Lupercals. 1901 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 202 The Lupercalia was a Caesarian revival. 
Ibid. Oct. 328 Ilia brother-conspirators of the. proceedings at 
the LupercaL 

+ b, transf. An orgy. Obs. 

X591 Sylvester Bn Banos 1. viL 416 To turn God's Feasts 
to lilthy Lupercals. 

+ Lupe rcal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. luperealis : 
see prec.j Pertaining to the Lupercal or Lupercalia. 

1607 Topsell Fonrf Beasts (1658) 1x2 The Romans and 
Grecians had also a custom to sacrifice a dog in their 
Lycaean and Lupercal Feasts. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v., 
Lupercalia, or lupercal Sacrifices. 

Lupercalian (Ih/paikMian), a. [f. L. luper- 
calia i^see Lui-eucal sb. 2 ) y -an.] Pertaining to 
the Lupercalia. 

*884 in Cassell's Encycl. Did. 

Lupiform (lurpifp-im), < 2 . Path. [f. Lupus + 
-(ijFORM.] Of the form, of or resembling lupus. 

1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890 in J. S. Billings Nat. Med. 
Did. II. 89. 

II Iiupinaster (Ihipinarstsi). Bot. [mod.L. 
lupinastcr, f. lupin-iis: see Lupine sb. and - aster.] 
The bastard lupine {Trifolium Lupinastef) of 
Siberia, an umbellate clover (N.O. Leguminosai). 

*753 in Chambers Cycl. S/rpp. (as generic name). 1823 
in G 11 abb ; and in later Diets. 

Lupine, lupin (lbl-pin), sb. Also 5 lttpyne. 
[ad. L. lupln-us , lupin-umi\ 

1. Any plant of the genus Lupinus (N.O. Legu- 
ininosx) ; in the early quots. chiefly L, a/bus, 
cultivated in the warmer districts of Europe for 
the seed and for fodder. The species now common 
in flower-gardens are of American origin. The 
flowers, blue, rosv-purple, white and sometimes 
yellow, grow in clusters of long tapering spikes. 

Bastard Lupine=LuptNASTER ( Treas . Bot.). Small 
Lupine, Psoralea Lupmella, (ibid.). 

<1x420 Pallati. on. Hush. 1. 237 Lupyne and ficches slayn, 
and on their roote Vpdried, are as dongyng, londis boute. 
1562 Turner Herbal n. 43 The kues of lupines turns with 
y son. 1578. Lyte Dadoens iv. xxiiL 4S0 There be two 
sortes of Lupines, the white or garden Lupine, and the wild 
Lupine. 1637 Drydkn Virg. Georg, t hi where .. Stalks 
of Lupines grew (a stubborn Wood): Th’ ensuing Season, 
in return, may bear ’I he bearded product of the Golden 
Year. 1707-ia Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 150 Lupines are 
an excellent Pulse, and require little care. 1877 A. B. 
Edwards tip Nile xi. 290 Rows of blossoming lupins, 
purple and white. 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 91/2 Door sandy 
soil suns Lupines welt 

2. pi. The seed of this plant. 

I398_Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xcv. (1495)662 Some 
legumina ban bytter of thetnselfas Lupines, c lifiCt Lanf rune's 
Cimrg, 88 Jfese medkyns ben sumwbat more driere ; yrias,. 

lupines, pe rotynes eijier |>.e driepaudre of trees, c 1550 
Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) B v, I’lie Bratme of Lupines or 
penny beane layd on the hearye place [etc.]. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 143 There is not a thing more, .light of digestion 
than white Lupines, if they be eaten dry. 1699 Bentley 
Pkal. xix. 530 As the Actors in Comedies paid all their 
Debts upon the Stage with Lupins, so a Sophist pays all 
his with Words. 1770' Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 950/2 
He is said to have lived on lupines. 1898 F. M. Craweord 
Ave Roma Immort. Lq Theold men . . sunned themselves in. 
the market-place, shelling and chewing lupins to pass the 
time, as the Romans have always done. 

3. attrib. 

*6ox Holland Pliny (1635) I. Table,. Lupine meat medicin- 
able. 1841 Browning Pippa Passes ii. Wks. 1896 I, 2x0 
Hell ward hound.. With food for both worlds. .Lupine-seed 
and Hecate's supper. 

lupine (Uw’psin), a. [ad. L. lupin-us, f. lupus 
wolf.] Having the nature or qualities of a wolf. 

1660 Gauden Serrn. at Funeral of Brozvnrig 236 That 
which in their Physiognomy is. .lupine cm leoline (for so we 
read some men had lionly Hooks). 185.x, Kingsley Yeast 
xiv. To send hack thefughive lamb into the jaws of the well- 
meaning, but .still lupine wolf. 1883 Emma Phipson Anim. 
Lore Shahs. Time 36 Ravages imagined to-be committed 
by them [men and women] in their lupine- shape. 1885 
Harper's Mag, Mar. 648/1 The lupine foster-mother of 
Romulus and Remus. 


Lupiain (lb7-pinin), Chem. Also -ine. [ad. 
F. iupinine, f. L. lupin-us, Lupine sb . ; see -in.] 
A bitter glucoside obtained from the seeds of Lu- 
pimis allms. 

1839 Ure Diet, A rts, etc., Lupinine. 1865 Watts Diet. 
Chem., Lupin in, a bitter non-nitrogenous substance obtained 
from lupine-seeds. 

Lupiaite (lbf-pinoit). Chem. [f. Lupine + 

-ITE.j = prec. 1839 in Penny Cycl XIV. 202/2. 

Lupoid (1 H poid), a. pfed. [f. Lupus + -oid. J 
Of the nature of or resembling Lupus. 

1834 J. Houghton in Cycl. Pract. Med. III. 173 An 
erysipelas, attacking the skin beside the lupoid patch. 1878 
1 '. Bryant Tract. Surg. I. 345 Ulceration of a lupoid 
character. 

Lupous (1-Urpas), a A [f. L. hep-ns wolf + -ous.] 

1. Resembling a wolf; wolfish, lupine. 

1840 in Maunder Set, Y Lit. Treas. ; and in later Diets. 

2. Med. Pertaining to or resembling Lupus. 

1883 Pkpfer Elem. Surg. Pathol. 30 Lupous ulcers (vide 

Lupus)-. 1897 W. Anderson Surg. Treat. Lupus 12 His 
section has passed well below the lupous cell-growth. 

Lups : see Lubish Obs. 

t Lu’pulated, a. Obs. — 0 [f. mod.L. lupul-us 
hop + -ate + -EU Lj Supplied with or containing 
hops. X727 Bailey vol. II, Lnpulated, hopped. 

Lupuliu (lhrpbtlin). Also -in.e. [f. mod.L. 
lupul-us hop + -IN.] 

1. Small shining grains of a yellowish colour 
found under the scales of the calyx of the hop, 
first described by Dr. Ives of New York ( a 1822 ). 

1826 Henry Elem, Chem. II. 332 Lnpytlin. This name 
has been given by Dr. Ives . . to an impalpable yellow 
powder, in which he believes the virtue of the hop to reside. 
1870 Eng. Meek, 18 Mar. 651/3 A resinous waxy substance 
called ‘ lupuline ’. 

2. The bitter aromatic principle contained in the 
hop ; also called hipulite. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 92 Lupuline is neither acid nor 
alkaline. 1893 Leland vl/rw. II. 221, I. .substituted lupulin 
in the form of hops — that is to say, pale ale or ‘bitter*. 

3. attrib. 

1829 TognoS: Durand tr. Edwards f Vavassenr's Man. 
Mat. Med. 144 Lupulin powder F. M. (Lupuliu 1 part, sugar 
2 pasts). . . Lupulin ointment [etc.J. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 
xor In tearing them [hops] asunder, some of the lupuline 
powder is apt to be lost. 

Hence Lupulinic a., relating to Lupulin; 
Iiupulrnoua a. Bot. ~ Lupuline a. 

1845 Cooley Cycl. Pract. Receipts (ed. 2) 571 Lupuline.. 
may be obtained by treating the aqueous extract of the 
yellow powder or iupuiuiic grains of the strobiles, along 
with a little lime [etc.]. *866 Treas. Bot., Lupntiuaus, re- 
sembling a head of hops. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 
430 The lupul.nic or hop glands. x88z Whitehead Hops 
59 Hops are . . collections, of imbricated, scales, under which 
are yellowish, aromatic, lupulinic glands. 

Lupuline (M’pi^lain), a. [ad. mod.L. htpu- 
lin-us, £ hipui-us hop.] Resembling a bunch of 
hops. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. 419. 

Lupulite (liM-pitflvic). Chem. [f. mod.L. lupul- 
us + -iTE.] - Lupulin 2 . 

1839 in Penny Cycl. XIV. 202/2. 1842 Brande_/ 7 «-/. Scu 

etc., Lupulin, the active principle oi ti.e hup; it Is more 
properly called lupulite. 

II Lupus (l'irpffs). [L. = wolf.] 

+ 1 . A wolf. Obs. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 6 God forwairns you. .To ken 
the lupus in a lamb skyn lappit. 

2. The woli, a southern constellation situated to 
the south of Scorpio, and joined to Centaur. 

1706- Phillips (ed. Kersey Lupus,, .a Southern Constella- 
tion. 4839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 203/1 Lupus (the Wolf), one 
of the old constellations. 

8 . The pike or luce. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Lupus,, .the Pike, or Sturgeon, 
a b ish. 1854 B’adha.m Halieut, 42 Sluggish- mugils and the 
voracious lupus should be selected as easy to rear. 

4. An ulcerous disease of the skin, sometimes 
erosive, sometimes hypertrophous. 

[r 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 208 Summon clepen it can- 
crum, & summen lupum.] 1590 Bakhough Meth. Physich 
331 Lupus is a malignant vlcer quickly consuming the 
neather parts ; and it is very hungry like vnto a woolfe. 
1693 Blancard s Phys. Did. (ed. 2), Lupus , a sort of Canker 
in the Thighs and Legs. 1818-zo E. Thompson Cullen’s 
Nosol. Method, (ed. 3.1 333 Lupus : Noli Me Tattgere. 1876. 
Trans, Clinical Soc. IX, 165 The comparatively rare .. 
sebaceous Lupus or Bat’s-wing disease. 1897 W. Ander- 
son Surg. Treat, Lupus 1 Lupus is still as defiant as in 
the dark ages. 

attrib. 1897 ^ Ubutt's Syst. M ed. IV. 685 The lupus patients 
treated by tuberculin, 19001 J . Hutchinson in Archives Swg. 
XL 52 The lupus scar. Ibid. 53 The form of cancer ... is 
very like lupus cancer. Ibid. 218 Lupus patches, 

Lupyne, obs. form of Lupine. 

Lura (lu» ra). Anal, [mod L. use of L. lura 
mouth of a bag or wine-skin.] ‘ The contracted 
foramen of the infundibulum of the brain.’ Hence 
Jimal a,, pertaining to the lura {Cent, Did.). 

1885 Wilder in N. Y. Med. fml, 23 Mar. 328 (Cent.) 1 
The removal of the hypophysis leaves the orifice which I 
have called lura. 

t Lurcate, v. Obsr~° [£. L. luredt-, ppl stem 
of lureare , -Sri.] intr. To eat ravenously. Hence 

Iiurca'tioiL. 

1623 Cockkkam, Lurcate , 1644 Vindex Anglicus 6- (in 
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Ust of ‘ink-horn’ terms). _ 1661 Blount Gtessogr, (ed. a\ 
Lurcatian,. .a greedy eating or'gluttonizing. 

JjTirch (Hhif),' j<M Also 6-7 lurclie, lurtcb. 
[a. F. lourche (.erroneously written lourche ) a game 
resembling backgammon, played in the x6th c. ; 
also used as adj. in the phr. demeurer lourche, 
app. primarily to incur a 1 lurch’ (see 2 below) in 
this game, hence fig to be discomfited or disap- 
pointed. 

Obviously related in some way to this Fr. word are early 
and dial. mod.G. lortsch, lurtsch, tors, Iters, the name of a 
game, also as adj. in hira werden, a phrase in various 
games, expressing the failure to achieve some object aimed 
at; MHG. tors, lurz (also lord), mod. Ger. dial, Inrs, 
lurtsch left (baud), wrong, whence MDu. loorts , loyrtz , liters 
left; MHG. t&racn{m OE. betyrtau Beurt ».) to deceive, 
whence MDu. lordsen The most plausible supposition 
with regard to the relation between these words is that the 
MHG. Inrs left, wrong, or its derivative lurtsch (cf. 
lin/tsch from link), was adopted into Fr. as a gaming term 
{lourche adj.'., and that lonrehe sb. as the name of a game : 
was developed from the adj. As a name for the game, the 
Ger. word is probably a readoption from Fr.] 

+ 1. A game, no longer known, supposed to have 
resembled backgammon. Ohs. 

i6ri Cotgr., Lourche, the . game called Lurche. 1653 
UoQU hart Rabelais 1. xxii. 94 There he played. .At the : 
lurch. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Bocca Uni’s AdzUs.fr. Parhass. 

l. xli. (16741 57 He might account business his pastime., 
instead of Piequet or Lurch, a 1693 Urq/i kart's Rabelais 

m. xii. 98 My Mind was only running upon the lurch and 
tricktrack. 

2. Used in various games to denote a certain 
concluding state of the score, in which, one player 
is enormously ahead of the other ; often, a * maiden . 
set’ or love-game, i.e. a game or set of games in 
which the loser scores nothing; at cribbage, a ! 
game in which the winner scores 6r before the ; 
loser has scored 31 ; in whist, a treble. To save 
the lurch, : in whist, to prevent one’s adversary 
from scoring a treble. Now rare. (? or Ohs.) 

1598 Florid, Marcia, a lurch or maiden set at any game. 
1606 Dekker Sev. Sins iv. (Arb.) 3a What by Betting, 
Lurches, Rubbers and such tricks, they neuer tooke care 
for a good daies worke afterwards. i6o3 — Behnan Loud. ' 
F 3, Whose Inne is a Bowling Alley, whose bookes are 
bowles, and whose law cases are lurches and rubbers. : 
1633 U.rquhart Rabciais n. xii, By two of my tahle-men in 
the corner-point 1 have gained the lurch. 1674 Gouldman’s 
Lat. Did. (ed. 3) 1, A lurch, duplex palma, facilis victoria. 
174a Hoyle Whist i. 13 A Probability either of saving your ( 
Lurch, or winning the Game. 1743 Geutl. Mag. 606 
A King] — we’re up— I vow I fear’d a lurch. 1784 H. Wal- 
pole Let. 14 Aug. (18581 VIII. 49s Lady Blandford has 
cried her eyes out on losing a lurch, i860 Bohn's Handbk. 
Games nr. 83_ The game [long whist] consists of ten points 1 ; 
when no points are marked, by ,the losing partners, it is 
■treble, and reckons three points This is called a lurch. 
1876 ‘Capt, Crawley ’ Card Players' Man. 18 Lurch (at 
Long Whist), not saving the double. Ibid. 128 [Cribbage] 

A lurch— scoring the whole sixty-one before your adversary 
has scored thirty-one— is equivalent to a double game. 1897 
Encycl. Sport 1. 129/2 (}iow\s) Lurch game, a game in which 
one side has scored five before the other has scored one, 

3. fa. A discomfiture. Ohs. 

1384 Lodge Alarum C ij h, If heereafter thou fall into 
the lyke lurch, . . so then I will accotnpt of thee as a repro- 
bate. c 1 6 do Peele's Jests (c 1620) 20 The Tapster hauing 
many of these lurches, fell to decay. 1608 Akmin Nest 
Minn. D b, Often such farwarde deedes, meete with back- 
ward lurches. 1679 Heart <§• Right Scnernign 119 The 
Italian out-wits the Jew in hts part, and .the larch befalls 
the English side. 

f b. To give (a person) the lurch ; to discomfit, 
get the better of. Ohs. 

1598 E. Guilpin SkiaL (1878) 25 Gellia intic'd her good- 
man to the Citty, And often threatneth to glue him the 
lurch. 1 c 1600 Bride's Bur tail 38 in Roxb, Ball. (1871) I. 
248 Faire Hellens face gaue Grecian Dames the lurch. 1626 
Breton Pasquil's Madcap (Grosart) 6/s How ere his wit 
may -giue the foole the lurch, He is not fi t to gotierne in the 
Church. 

T c. To have (take) on (in, at) the lurch : to 
have or take (a person) at a disadvantage. Ohs. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnagt (1592) 7 There was fourth; to 
one on my side, and ale haue you on the lurch anon. x6ox 
Weever Mirr. Mart. B viij b, Shee.,Sels lyes for nothing, 
nothing for too much ; Faith for three farthings, t’haue thee 
in the tech. 1615 T. Adams Black Devil 74 Thus the 
great Parasite of the soule that heretofore . . flatterd this j 
wretch with the paucity of his Sinnes, now takes him in the I 
tech, and over-reckons him. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., \ 
Hen. IV, clx, The Sage Span of a Circle tooke the Starres 
at Lurch, To Conspire Storme. 169a D'Urpey Pills (17x9) 

V. 3 He took me in the lurch. 

t d. In a persons lurch : in his power. Ohs. j 

1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders *93 
Hauing him in his lurch and at his lure. *641 J, Shuts i 
Sarah <$• II agar (1649) 93 They lose their authority when ! 
they come within the lurch of their servants. 1643 T. Good- 
win Trial Christian's Growth 127 David, when he had ' 
Saul in his lurch, might as easily have cut off his head. j 
e. To leave in the lurch : to leave in adverse 
circumstances without assistance; to leave in a 
position of unexpected difficulty. 

Cf. the somewhat earlier phr. to leave in the lash (see j 
Lash sbP 4). j 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 119 Whom . . he also pro- 
cured to be equally bound with him for his new cousens 
apparent* to the law, which he neuer did, but left both of 
them in the .lurtch for him. 1600 Holland Livy 222 The 1 
Volscians seeing themselves abandoned and left in the lurch 1 
by them, . .quit the campe and field. 1663 Butler A/te. l ; 
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in. 764 And though tIT art of a diffrent Church, I will not : 
leave thee in the lurch. 1711 Addison Sped. Ho. 1x9 ? 6 
If the Country Gentlemen get into it they will certainly he 
left in the lurch, a xjx6 South Serut. (1842) 1, 343 In 
transubstantiation, where accidents are left in the lurch by 
their proper subject. 1873 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I, 
357 My Eyes have been leaving me in the lurch again. 1879 
Browning M artin Ilelph 66 He has left his sweetheart here 
in the lurch. 

*t*4. A cheat, swindle. Ohs. j \ 

(In our quots. the earliest recorded use.) 

*533 . J- Heywqob Pardoner § Friar (1830) B iv, No more 
of this wranglyng in my chyrch, I shrewe your hartys 
bothe for this lurche. a 1330 Image Hypocr. jl in Skelton’s \ 
Wks. (1843) II. 432/2 They blered hym with a lurche. *604 : 
T. M. Black life. Eiv, I giue and bequeath to thee .. ■ 
All such Lurches, Gripes, and Squeezes, as may bee wrung ; 
out by the fist of extortion. i6ii Badley in Coryat's 
Crudities, Pmtegyr, Verses, Briefly, for trial! of a religious 
lurch Thou nimhd’st an image out of Brixias Church. ?x6x6 
Chapman Hymn to Hermes 63 I’le have a scape, as well as ■ 
he aserch, And over take him with a greater lurch. 

lurch (lzbtj), sb. 2 [f. Lurch v?] 

1. An opportunity of ‘ lurching * or outstripping j 
others in eating. (Cf. Lurch v? 2 .) Ohs. 

1568 North Guevara's Diall Pr. iv. vii. 123 b, And if ; 
perhaps acourtier come late, and the table be all ready full, ■ 
and the lurch out, yet he will not be ashamed to eat his 
meat neuertheles. For albee it hee can not bee placed at 
his ease yet . . rather than fayle he will syt of half a buttock. 
2. To lie at (on, upon the j lurch : to lie concealed ; 
to be in a lurking place ; to lie in wait. lit. and fig. 

1578 O. Roydon in T. Proctor's Gorg. Gallery, Pref. 
Verses, The drowsie Drones doo neuer take such toyle, But 
lye at lurch, like men of Mourns minde. 1389 R. Robin- ; 
son Gold. Mirr. (Ohetham Soc.) 25 Fained Friendship now 
layes on lurtch, his faithful friend to spil. 1621 Burton Altai. . 
Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 29 Another Epicurean company, 
lying at lurch as so many vultures, watching for a prey of ; 
Church goods. x6.. Paradox xv ii. in Third Collect. Poems 
(1689) 23 Or FI—, that lyes upon the Lurch, Who left the 
Charters, shall restore the Church. 1762 Goldsm. Mask 
Wks. (Globe) 548/2 He chiefly laboured to be thought a i 
sayer of good things; and by frequent attempts was now ; 
and then successful, for he ever lay upon the lurch, i860 1 

. P. Kennedy IV. Wirt I. v. 68 The enemy of human 

appiness, always lying at lurch to make prey of the young. : 

Lurch (l»JtJ), sh.3 [Of obscure origin. 

The word app. occurs as the second element of lee-larches 
in the first quot. below, for which later nautical and other 
diets, substitute lee-lurches . If lee-larches in Falconer be 
not a misprint for -lurches, it may represent an altered pro- 
nunciation of the older lee-latch, in the word of command 
‘have a care of the lee-latch', i.e. ‘look that the ship does | 
not go to leeward of her course’ ( Milit . Sr Sea Dict. ijxi). j 
It seems possible that lurch originated in the compound lee - > 
lurch, an .alteration (by association with Lurch sb. 1 3) of 
lee-larch for lee-latch, which proh. contains Latch sbfi, . 
Letch sbP inclination (for the sense development cf. the 
etymological note on List jA 5 ).] 

1. (Orig. Naut.) A sudden leaning over ito one 
side, as of a ship, a person staggering, etc. Also, ’ 
a gait characterized by such movements. Phr, 
to give a lurch. 

[1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Lee-larches, the sudden ! 
and violent rolls which a ship often takes to leeward in a 
high sea.] 1819 Byron Juan 11. xix. Here the ship gave 
a tech, and he grew sea-sick. 1843 Betmune Sc. Fireside 
Star. 33 The heavy ter A, told too plainly what he had been 
about. 1848 J. Grant Ado, Aide-de-C, I. iv. 47 As the 
carriage swayed from side to side, I expected at every lurch, 
that the whole party would be upset. 1863 Baring- Gould 
Iceland 266 They got the vessel afloat, and with a lurch, 
she ran out to sea. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
i, There was the slightest possible lurch in their walk, xgox 
Speaker 6 Apr. 10/2 We were _soon clattering over cobbled 
streets with an ample lurch at intervals. 

2. U. S. A propensity, penchant, leaning. 

1834 Mar. Cummins Lamplighter xv. 92 Shehas anateral 
lurch for it [learning], and it comes easy to her. 1878 A. 
Phelps in E. S. Phelps Memoir (1891) 219, 1 think I got 
■from Professor Stuart and Albert Barnes, both of whom 
were penurious letter- writers, a lurch adverse to such work. 

Lurch (l«JtJ), ».l [app. a variant of Lurk v. 
The relation between the two forms is obscure ; 
it is not analogous to tha t between birch and birk, 
church and kirk, beseech and seek, etc., where ] 
the OE. form has umlaut. The development of ! 
sense somewhat resembles that of Forestall v., { 
•but hasperh. been influenced by Lurch sb?- orv.-] j 
+ 1- intr. To remain in or about a place furtively j 
or secretly, esp. with evil design. (Cf. Forestall I 
v. x.) Also, ?to avoid company, ?to .sulk. Ohs. j 

CX420 CArtm. Vilad. 13^7 Jten come he sexsten to senchs \ 
[e chirche, . . & sey hem in ;an byron here 50 lorche. 1370 ! 
Levins Manip. 190/33 To Lurche, latitare. 1373 R. B. 1 
Aphis >r Virginia Ej b, Then gallope to see where her i 
father doth lurclie. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. »6,_I my ; 
selfe . . hiding mine honor in my necessity, am .fame t« i 
shuffle, 'to hedge, and to tech. 1389 Puttknham Eng. j 
Pocsie hi. xix. (Arb.) 220 For when he is merry, she 1 
lurcheth and she loures, When he is sad she singes, or ! 
laughes it out by houres. *630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. ; 
in. 117/x There’s a crue of Tiueu.es that prie and lurch, And 
■steale and share the liuings of the Church. 163* Brome 
Novella 11. ii, I’le turne you off . . To lurch i’ th’ night 
betwixt eleaven and two To rob and drown for prey. 111677 
Barrow Serm. xxviii. Wks. 1687 I. 376 Not at least to be 
as a Fox or a Wolf; either icniwingly, lurching, or vialently J 
ravening for prey. 169a R. L'JE strange Fables xii. xs \ 
While the One was upon Wing, the Other stood Lurching j 
upon -the Ground, and flew sewssy with the Fish. *72780*188- 1 
ville Dainty new Ballad 14 For Love, that little urchin 
About this widow lurching, Had silly fix’d bis dart. *749 ; 
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Fielding Tom Janes vr. x, The son of a whore came lurch- 
ing about tfaefaouse. *790 Potter Did, Cant 11795)1 Lurch, 
to lay by, to .sneak, to hang on. 

b. Of greyhounds ; (See quot. 1S97). 

1824 Byron Juan xvi. Ixxx, Whose hounds ne’er err’d, 
nor greyhounds deign’d to 'lurch. 1836 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. 
Sports 1. m. ii. § 3 (ed.' 2) 153 [Greyhounds.] Remember 
that too much knowledge or cleverness soon leads to lurching. 
1897 finsycl. Sport I, 210/1 Lurching, of the greyhound; 
Tunning cunning, and leaving the most part of the work to 
its opponent. 

2. irons. To get the start of (a person) so as to 
prevent him from obtaining a fair share of food, 
profit, etc. In later use, to defraud, cheat, rob. 
Ohs. exc. arch. ■ : 

*330 Palsgr. 616/x, I lurtche, as onedothe his felowes at 
meate with eatynge to hastyly, je briffe . Syt cat at his 
in esse, for he wyll lurtche you than. 1368 Abf. Parker 
Corr. (Parker Soc.) 337, 1 pray your honour be a mean that 
Jugge only may have the_ preferment of this edition ; for if 
any other should lurch him to steal from him these copies, 
he were a great loser. 1573 Tusseti Ilnsb. xxiii. (187B) 6x 
Yoong Colts with thy wennels together go serue, least 
lurched by others they happen to sterue. *392 Greene 
Def. Conuy Catch. (1859) 18 Was not this an old Cony 
catcher that could lurtch a poore Conny of so many 
thousands at one time ? 1604 M iddleton Father Hubbard's 
Tales Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 94 Where like villanous cheating 
howlers, they lurched me of two of my best limbs. *607 
Shaks. Cor. ix. ii. 105 And in the brunt of seuenteene 
Battailes since, He lurebt all Swords of the Garland. 1609 
B. J onson Sil. Worn, v, iv, Yon haue lurch'd your friends 
of the better halfe of the garland. x8xo Scott Lady of L. 
vi. v, And ’tis right of his office poor laymen to lurch, Whp 
infringe the domains of our good Mother Church. 

f 3. To be beforehand in -securing (something),; 
to consume (food) hastily so that others cannot 
have their share; to engross, monopolize (com- 
modities) ; in later use, to get hold of by stealth, 
pilfer, filch, steal. (Cf, Fokestall v. 2.) Ohs. 

C1550 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 32 Ye lurched 
some of the coyne as sone as euer ye perceived the price of 
that to be enhauncad. 1568 V. Skinner Mont anus' Isp- 
g visit ion 39 b, Some of ye meat which be had lurched from 
theprisoners. 1387 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837! 23 Her christatl 
eyes had lurcht his yielding heart. 1399 Broughton's Let. 
viii. 28 Bel his priests priuily lurched the viands, which ware 
suppo-ed to be deuoured by the Idol!. 16x3 F. Robarts 
£ev. Gasp. Title-p., The sacred offering broyles : die eagle 
spies, A gob she lurch Id, and to her young she flies. _ 1622 
S. Ward Christ A ll in All (1627) 31 Oh how difficult is this 
for vs, not to lurch some part of the praise. *623 Bacon 
Ess., Building (Arb.) 548 Too farre off from great Cities, 
which may hinder Businesse ; Or too neare them, which 
Lurcheth all Frouisions, and maketh euery Thing deare. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. $ Conmtw. To Rdr, Atj, How 
much hath that ... Plagiarie . . closely lurcht out Of this 
Author ? 1642 Vicars Godin Mount (1644) 39 Clergy-trash, 
who lay lurking in the Bee-hives of the Church, and lurch- 
ing away the sweet honey from the laborious Bees. *660 
Milton Free Commie. Wks. 1738 I. S95 If we can keep us 
from the fond Conceit, .put lately into many Mens heads by 
some one or other suttly driving on under that notion ins 
own ambitious ends to lurch ,a 'Crown. 

+ to, ahsol. Ohs. 

*393 Nashe Christ's 7/(1613) 66 The Sonne could scarce 
refraine from biting out his Fathers thrpate-boule, when he 
saw him swallow downe a bit that he died for. The Mother 
lurcht from them both. x6zo Middleton Chaste Maid in. 
ii, See how they lurch at the lower end. *640 Bp. Hall 
Chr, Moder. 1. xi. 104 Wherein had he been a thiefe, if he 
had not. .meant to lurch out of the common Treasury? 

4, To catch, (rabbits) by means of lurchers. 

X727 Mather Yng. Man's Companion 12 He lurches 
Conies. [Given as an example of the word.] *798 [see 
Lurching vbl. sb, 1 a]. 

5. Comb, s t lureb.-cb.nrcb. (see quot.) ; + lurch- 
line, ‘the line of a fowling-net, by which it was 
pulled over to enclose the birds ’ (Nares) ; f lnreb- 
inan (nome-vid.), a pilferer. 

X578 Mirr. Mag., Harold xii, Lethym go beate thehushe, 
I and my men to the lurche line will steale, And pluck the 
Net. 1603 Breton Mad World (Grosart) 12/2 These may 
■rather be called lurch-men ithen Church-men, who as they 
are not troubled with much learning, so .they have no mote 
honesty, then they may well away withall. cayoo Be vk 
Pkyme Hist. Holy THn. Ch. Hull 321 (MS.), Whenaman 
that’s in orders go’s voluntarily and preaches in m Dknrch 
. to which he was nev«r . . instituted . - our law gives him aa 
|| title to the tithes but tails him a Lurch Church. 

Ltircli (lw-itj"), v? [f. Lurch sb?] 

1. Irons. To beat, in various games of sldl^ 
.sometimes by a specified number or proportion o£ 
points. (See Lu®ch sb? 2.) 

c 1350 [implied in Lurching^®. » 5 .% *678 Butler Hud. 
in. Il 1062 Your old foe, the hangman, AYas like to lurch 
you at Back-gaiumon. a xyoa B. £. Diet. Cant. -Crew, 
Lurched, beaten at any Game. *760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 
1799 I. 241 Lurch * at four, but I was maiik’d .to the 
top of your trick, by the baron , my dear. 1763 Hoyle Piquet 
*50 It is about two to one that the Eldest-hand does not 
lurch the Younger-hand. *783 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue 
S.v. Lurch, 'Those who lose a gameof whist without scoring 
five are Said to 'be lurched. *830 R. Hardie Hoyle made 
Familiar fix [Cassitio.] Lurched, is when your adversary 
has wan the game, before you have gained six points, 
b .fig. To defeat. ? Ohs, 

a 1716 South Serm. (1744) XL 289 He will he lurched In 
that that admits of no after-game or reparation. 1829 
Examiner 334/3 Chancety Reform was lurched the week 
before last. ' 

2. To leave in fhe lurch, disappoint, deceive. ? Ob$. 

a X651 C. Love in Spurgeon Treat, Dav. Ps. lxii. 10 Hoar 

many have riches served as Absalom's mule served her 
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master, whom she lurched, and left . . hanging. 1C92 South 
•Serm. (1697) 1- 2 9 Putting such an emptiness in them, as 
should so quickly fail and lurch the expectation. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Lurching , leaving a Person under some 
embarrassment. 1791 Wolcot (P. Pindar) A fid. /or Kings 
Moral, Wks. 1816 II. 246 This little anecdote doth plainly 
show That ignorance, a king too often lurches. 1809 E. S. 
Barrett SettingSrm II. 109 The Hon. Charles James Fox, 
..having been lurched by lord North, turned his face to 
Whiggism. 1810 Sporting Mag, XXXVI. 68 They are 
foiled by fortune, who hath lurched generals in her time. 

Lurch (lw-itj), z'- 3 (Orig. Nant.) [f. Lurch j£. 3 ] 

1 . intr. Of a ship, etc.: To make a lurch; to 
lean suddenly over to one side ; to move with 
lurches. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xv, We heeled over so much 
when we lurched, that the guns were wholly supported by 
the breechings and tackles. 1843 R. Cobbold Marg, Catch~ 
pole xx. II. 50 The boat lurched through the breakers like 
a log. 1866 Neale Sequences 4 Hymns 37 Tempests of 
temptations Made our vessel lurch and dip. 1902 Speaker 
9 Sept. 601/1 It lurches up and down like a ship at sea, 
fig' 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. v. ii, (1872) 1 1. 76 The Kaiser's 
Imperial Ostend East-India Company.. made Europe lurch 
from side to side in a terrific manner. 

2 . To move suddenly, unsteadily, and without pur- 
pose in any direction, as, e.g. a person staggering. 

1831 Thackeray Humourists v. (1858) 241 Where the 
tipsy trainband-man is lurching against the post. 1831 
X). G. Mitchell Fresh Gleanings 16 My London beaver .. 
lurched over and fell among them. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl, I. 263 The dogs lurched violently forward. 1879 
Howells L. Aroostook ii. 12 These men lurched . in their 
gait with an uncouth heaviness. 

Lurcher 1 Also 6 loreher, 8 lircher. 

[f. Lurch v} + -er 1 . In early Diets, often used 
to render L. lurco glutton, with which it has no 
etymological connexion.] 

•f 1 . One who ‘lurches’ (see Lurch vA 2) or fore- 
stalls others of their fair share of food ; hence, a 
glutton. Ohs, 

[c 1440 : see LurkerI 3.I 1330 Pai.sgr, 241/t Lurcher an 
exceeding eater, galiffre, Hid. 500/2 Se howe he crammeth 
in his meate lyke a lurcher. 1391 Lyly Endimion 11. ii. 
Is not loue a lurcher, that taketh mens stomacks away that 
they cannot eate, their Spleen that they cannot laugh 
fete.]. 1608 Middleton Mad World v. i. Wks. (Dyce) 

II. 407 Take heed of a lurcher, he cuts deep, he will eat up 
all from you. 1616 Boys Wks. (1620) 821 The Mass-priests 
are gross lurchers at the Lord’s Table. 

2 . One who pilfers or filches in a mean fashion ; 
a petty thief, swindler, rogue. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 98 Ye hut thorowe falce lurchers 
And vnthryfty abbey lobbers To povre folcke lytell they 
a forde, x6ox Holland Pliny I. 459 No seale will serue to 
make sure either such lurchers themselues for filching, or 
keep the very locks and keies safe. 1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. X. 20 To be treated as a lurcher of the people . . is 
more . . than any poor mortal could bear. 17x4 Gay Trivia. 

III. 64 Swift from his Prey the scudding Lurcher flies. 1831 
Tkelawney^o'z'. Younger Son 1. 72 This Caledonian lurcher 
.. had three or four dozen of shirts, with every one a dif- 
ferent mark. 1891 Mom. Advert. 3 Apr. (Farmer), It was 
quite time that the honest and respectable drivers sat down 
on the lurchers once and for all. 

3 . One who loiters or lies hidden in a suspicious 
manner ; a spy. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lurcher , one that lies upon 
the Lurch or upon the Catch. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ 
Qual. (1792) I. 199 Some . . with outward hravade, . . went 
searching along the walls and behind the posts for some 
lurcher. 1774 Foote Cozeners n. Wks. 1799 II. 172, 1 thought 
that I had detected love, that sly lurcher, lurking under the 
mask. 1814 Scott Ld. aj Isles v. xxii, Our Lord may choose 
the rack should teach To this young lurcher use of speech. 
1894 Daily Hews 7 June 2/7 The prisoner.. said prosecutor 
was a lurcher, and was only sent out as a decoy. 

4 . A cross-bred dog, properly between the sheep- 
dog or collie and the greyhound ; largely used by 
poachers for catching hares and rabbits. 

1668 Wilkins RealChar. 11. v. 161 Greater Beasts ; Grey- 
hounds. Lesser Beasts ; Lurchers. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
ir Selv. To Rdr., Why should the ears of all . . be dinn’d . . 
as if the whole world besides were all Weasils and Poulcats, 
vermine and Lurchers? 1675 Land. Gaz. No. 1033/4 Lost 
. ., a Pied Dog . . somewhat shan’t like a Lurcher. 1688 R. 
Holme A rtnoury 11. 185/1 The Tumbler, or Lurcher is . . in 
shape like the Grey-hound, 1741 Comfit. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 
304 The Lircher is a kind of Dog much like a Mungril Grey- 
hound. x8ig Scott Ivan/toe i, A ragged wolfish-looking 
dog, a sort of lurcher, half mastiff, half greyhound. X894 
Field 9 June 8x3/2 The usual lurcher is between the grey- 
hound and collie ; they cross well, and the speed of one is 
combined with the sagacity of the other, 
b. slang. A bumbailiff. 

1783 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue s.v., A lurcher of the law, 
a bum-baijiffi or his setter. 1839 W. H, Ainsworth Jack 
Sheppard ii, ‘ But, where are the lurchers?’ ‘ Who?’ asked 
Wood. ‘ The traps 1’ replied a bystander. 

Lu rcher 2 . rare. [f. Lurch zi.3 + -er1] One 
■who lurches from side to side. 

,1878 Bbsant & Rice Celia's Arb. I. ii. 164 The most lop- 
sided arid lurqher-like of rustics was bound to become per- 
pendicular. 

Lu rching, vbl. sb .1 [f. Lurch vA + -ing 1.] 
The action of Lurch vA 

1 . fa. The forestalling of others of their food 
(obs.), b. Pilfering, stealing, 

1573 Tusskr Husb. lxxxviii. (1878) 178 No lurching, no 
snatcbing,no striuing at all, lest onego without and another 
haueall. 1611 Cotgr., Fortr action, a lurching, purloyning ; 
withdrawing. x6x6 Bovs Wks. (1629) 844 Is not. .the deny, 
mg of the cup a notorious lurching at the Lord’s Table ? 


2 . The capturing of rabbits by means of lurchers. 
1798 Sporting Mag. XII. 99 There are many ways of kill- 
ing rabbits, of which lurching is in most common use. 

3 . Comb. : + lurehing-place, a lurking place. 

a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658)573 There were so many 
lurching places, by reason of which, they could easily escape 
when assaulted. 

Lurching, vbl. sbfi [f. Lurch v . 2 + -nre 1 .] 
The gaining of a ‘ lurch ’ at play, esp. whist, 
piquet, etc. 

c 1330 MS. Reg. 13 A. xviii. fol. 158 Lurchyng [given as one 
of two inodes of winning at the ‘long game’ at tables, 
the other being ‘lympoldyng’]. 1763 Hoyle Piquet 125 
The lurching of your Adversary, .is so material that [etc.]. 
1767 Connossienr No, 6o (ed. 5) II. 192 A school for Whist 
would [teach] lurching,.. finessing, ..and getting the odd 
trick. 

Lu'rcMng, vbl.sbfi [f. Lurch vfi + -ing 1,] 
The action oi Lurch v. 3 

1852 Pfeiffer jfourn. Iceland 53 The lurching and pitching 
of the ship had covered it with traces of everything which 
had been on the table. x88o Em. Marshall Troitb. Times 
111. 244, I had a sudden wrench by the lurching of my horse. 

Lu-rcMng, ppl. aA [f. Lurch vA- + -ing -.] 

+ 1 . Given to or characterized by forestalling 
others at meals, gluttonous. Also, pilfering. Ohs. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. Ep. Ded. in Halinshed, 
Loath also in lurching wise to forstall anie man his travell, 

I was contented to leave them thumping in the forge, and 
quietiie repair to my usuall studies. 1619 Denison Heavenly 
Bang. 127 This condemnes that lurching sacrifice, where- 
in oft times the Priest giues none to others, but retains 
al to himself. 1620 Vennkr Via Recta viii, 167 All strange 
and confused sauces .. abandon, as .. acceptable onely to 
lurching and deuouring Belly-gods. 1653 tr. Com. Hist. 
Francion x. 23 Ah these are dose lurching Companions. 
These are the Nimmers who would rob me of all my move- 
ables. 

2 . Of a dog (see Lurch vA 1, 1 b, 4 ; the sense 
in the quots. is uncertain). 

16x3 Uncasing of Macldvil's Instr. 25 A lurching Dog will 
range about the fields. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. x, My 
friend Benjie’s lurching attendant . . began to cock his tail. 
1871 Daily Hews 5 Jan., A lurching cur who gnawed some- 
thing under a waggon. 

3 . Lurking, ‘sneaking’. 

x66x K. W. Con/. Charac., A Baily (i860) 41 The wals 
should discover his lerching knavery. 1863 S. Evans Bro. 
Fabian 5 A lurching, lean-lipped, lollardizing loon. 

Lurching, ppl. a A [f. Lurch w. 2 + -ing 2 .] 
In senses of Lurch vfi a. That wins a ‘lurch’ at 
a game. b. Given to deceiving, perfidious. 

1604 T.M. Black Bk. in Middleton's Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
30 In came I with a lurching cast [of the dice], and made 
them ail swear round again. 1728 Vanbr. & Cibber Prov, 
Husb. 1. i. 17 A married Woman may .. throw a familiar 
Levant upon some sharp lurching Man of Quality. 

Lurching,///, afi [f. Lurch z/.a + -ing 2 .] 
That lurches or leans suddenly over. 

1884 ' Hugh Conway’ Called Back 12 A staggering, uncer- 
tain, lurching kind of step. 1892 G. Lasceli.es Falconry 
(Badm, Libr.) 225 Whilst the falcons are fine-tempered 
generous birds, . . the hawks are shifting, lurching fliers. 
1895 Daily Heius 18 Dec. 5/4 The lurching movement and 
recoil of the ship prevented him. 1901 Blackw. Mag. June 
751/2 The Devons tramp after over the lurching pontoon. 
Hence Lu-rchingly adv. 

1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. II. iv. v, It lumbers along, lurch- 
ingly with stress, at a snail’s pace. 1831 H. Melville Whale 
xxx, 142 Ahab lurchingly paced the planks. 

Lurck(e, obs. form of Lurk. 

Lurdail (l»Tdan), sb. and a. Obs. exc. arch. 
Also a. 4 lourdeine, 4-5 lordein, 4-6 lordeyn(e, 
Turdayne, -eyn(e, 4-6, 9 lurdane, 4, 7 Iordan, 

4. 7, 9 lourdan, 4-8 burden, 5 lorden, 5-6 lur- 
dayn, lordayne, 5-8 lordane, 6 lurdon, lor- 
denne, lourdaine, -yne, 6-7 lurdein(e, lour- 
danie, -en, 7 lurdain(e, lur-daine, lour din, 
lordant, 9 Sc. lordoun. P. 6 Lorde Dane, 
-Dene, lor-Dane, 7 Lord-Dane, Lur-Dane. 
[a. OF. lourdin, f. lourd heavy : see LoURD. 

_ The pseudo-etymology in quot. 1529 has affected the spell- 
ing of the word in many later examples.] 

A. sb. A general term of opprobrium, reproach, 
or abuse, implying either dullness and incapacity, 
or idleness and rascality ; a sluggard, vagabond, 
‘loafer’. (Cf. Fever- lurden.) 

<11300 Cursor M. 13660 ‘ Herd yee pis lurdan,’ coth ]>ai, 
‘Hu lie wa!d lere vs nu vr lai.’ c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
(x8xo) 9 Sibriht bat schrew as a Iordan [AF. lers] gan lusk, 
A suynhird smote he to dede vnder a thorn busk. 137s 
Barbour Bruce iv. 108 For thar within wes a tratour, A fals 
lurdane, ane loseogeour. c 1440 Gesta Rent, xxxvi. 145 
(Hark MS,} Sura of hem b-.J>e thevis & some lurdaynes. 
1329 Rastell Pastyme (x8xi) 131 These Danys before were 
so proud, y‘ they kept the husbondmen lyke vyleyns: 
..the husbondmen called them Lorde Dane, which word 
now we use in obprobrye, callynge hym y‘ we rebuke 
Lurdayn, 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comtmu. (1878) 126 
Some lur-daines that bane wealth left by their ancestors, 
holde it a poynt of wisedome to rest theyr idle limrnes and 
spare their bodies, X641 Milton Reform, n. Wks. 1851 III. 
44 Lourdan, quoth the Philosopher, thy folly is as great as 
thy filth. 1723 Ramsay Fair A ssembly xviii, These lurdanes 
came just in my light. 1820 Scott Abbot iv, I found the 
careless lurdane feeding him with unwashed flesh, and she 
an eyass. 1865 Kingsley Herew. v, N ext to them by chance 
sat a great lourdan of a Dane, 

Comb. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 
24 Lurden-like Joutishnesse. 

b. rarely applied to a woman. 


1313 Douglas AEneis vi. viik 82 That Strang lurdane 
[Helen] . . quham weill je ken. 

T] 0. With allusion to the supposed etymology : 
see quot. 1529 above. 

1589 Mar Martins 5 To make new upstart Jacks Lor- 
Danes, with coine to cram their_ chests. ? 1690 Cons 'ui. 
Raising Money 27 This [taxation] is a way to bring a Lord- 
Dane into every one of our Families. 

B. adj. Worthless, ill-bred, lazy. 

01373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. ( Baptista ) 632 5 et he, bat of 
sic uertu wes, wes gefine til a lurdan. las. 1382 Monday 
Eng. Rom. Life iv. 29 Whereby the lazie lurden Friers that 
keepe the Church gettes more ritches. 1791 J. Learmont 
Poems 32 Lurdane Sloth O’ercoups them a’ mang savage 
swarms O’ Hun and Goth. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 122 If I’se na soon exhibit sticket . . This 
braggin’ lordoun loun. 1830 Tennyson Eitarre 436 In one 
[pavilion] . .droned her lurdane knights. 

Hence f Lu-rdaiiry, rascality. 

1313 Douglas AEneis viii. Prol. 9 Leis, lurdanry, and lust 
ar our laid stern. 

Lurde, variant of Louru a. 
t IiUrdge, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [Cf. hirgy (dial.), 
lazy (E. D. D.).] trans. To indulge in laziness. 

c 1380 J efferie Bugbears 1 v. iv. in A rchiv Stud. neu. Sfir. 
(1S97), It booteth not to lie, and lurdge my wery boanes. 

t Xrtire, sb . 1 Obs. Forms : 1 lyre, 2-4 lere, 3 
leore, 3-4 lire, 3-5 lure(w), (4 luere, lur). 
[OE. lyre masc. OTeut. type *htzi-z, f. root 
*lus- (: leus - : latts-) to lose : see Leese w.] Loss, 
either the action or process of losing, or what is 
lost; destruction, perdition. Also to bring to lure, 
to lie in lure, 

c 1000 TElfkic Colloq. in Wr—Wiilcker 96 Mid lyre ealra 
Junga minra. c 1150 Vac. ibid. 540/31 Iadura , lure, a 1x75 
Cott. Horn. 221 ]?a wolde god ^efyllan and 3einnian bone 
lere be forloren was, of ban hefenlice werode. c 1200 Ormin 
5667 Whatt mann . se itt iss bait wepepb her Forr lire off 
eorblike ahhte. a 1250 Owl A Hight. 1151 Thu singst a3en 
ei^te lure. 1297 R. Glouc. \ Rolls; 10813 Him bo3te it was 
a gret lere [C. lure] to al is kinedom. a 1327 in Rel. Ant. 

I. 263 On biac hors ryden other seon, That wol luere ant 
tuene buen. 13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 355, I am pe wakkest, 

I wot, and of wyt feblest, & lest lur of my lyf, quo laytes be 
sobe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2241 Ouer hikes all lures to the 
last ende, What wull falle. Ibid, 8691 Alasse, the losse and 
the lure of oure lefe prinse ! 

Lure (Fuaj), sb.-. Also 3-6 leure, 6-7 lewre, 

7 luer, lewer. [a. OF. leurre , loerre , loire = 
Pr. loire , cogn. w. It. logoro bait ; prob. of Teut. 
origin ; cf. MHG. luoder, mod. G. htder bait.] 

1 . An apparatus used by falconers, to recall their 
hawks, constructed of a bunch of leathers, to which 
is attached a long cord or thong, and from the in- 
terstices of which, during its training, the hawk is 
fed. Hawk of the hire-, see Hawk sb 1 1. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 317/2 Lure for hawkys, lurale. 1530 
Palsgr. 239/1 Leure for a hauke, levrre. 1575 Turberv. 
Fanlconrie 146 Fasten a pullet unto your leure and goe 
apart. 1592 Shaks. Ven. # Ad. 1027 As Faulcons to the 
lure, away she flies. _ 16x5 Latham Falconry (1633) Words 
of Art expk, Lver is that whereto Faulconers call their 
young Hawkes by casting it vp in the aire, being made of 
feathers and leaiher in such wise that in the motion it looks 
not vnlike a fowle. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Rates In- 
wards . . Lewers for Hawkes the peece }s. iiiirf, a 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Tracts 116 Though they [old Falconers] used 
Hoods, we have no clear description of them, and little 
account of their Lures, c 1704 Prior Henry fy Eintua no 
When Emma hawks : With her of tarsels and of lures he 
talks. 1814 Cary Dante, Inf. xvh, 123 As falcon, that hath 
long been on the wing, But lure nor bird hath seen. 1834 
Spectator 1 Nov. 1036 The Duke of St. Albans has manned 
eight hawks, and their training with leash and crease and 
lure is now in actual progress. 1881 Macm. Mag. XLV. 39 
First the hawk . . is * called off’ to a piece of food held in 
the hand ; next to a * lure ’. 

b. The act or function of training the hawk to 
come to the lure. rare. 

1615 Latham (title) Falconry; or the Faulcons Lure, and 
Cure. 

C. Phrases. To alight on the lure , to bring , call, 
come, stoop to ( the or one's) lure, etc. Often fig. 
+ Also at one's lure (fig.): at one’s command, under 
one’s control ; so + to gain to one's lure, 
c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 42 This false theef, . . Hadde 
alway bawdes redy to his bond, As any har.k to lure in 
Engelond. — Manciple’s Prol. 72 Another day he wole 
perauenture Reclayme thee, and brynge thee to lure. 1390 
Gower Con/. II. 11 Bot yit hire liketh noght alyhte Upon 
no lure which 1 caste. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas v, xxxiv. 
(1554) 141 b, After this . . Came Jugurtha y f manly man to 
lure. _ 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. Xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) 171 She 
promised . . To love you best . . Though that Disdayne 
brought her to her lure. 1382 T. Watson Centum of Love 
xlvii, In time the Bull is brought to weare the yoake, In 
time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Mornay xi. 151 As much as thou canst, thou makest 
all things stoope to thy lure, 1599 T. M[oufet] Silk- 
wonnes 52, 1 leaue to tell how she doth poison cure,. - What 
canckars hard and wolfes be at her lure. x6ix Markham 
Country Content. 1. v. (1668) 30 After your Hawks are 
manned, you shall bring them to the Lure by easie de- 
grees. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 10, I teach 
my haggard and unreclaimed Peason to stoope unto the 
lure of Faith. 1633 Holcroft Procopius 1. 30 This mayd 
Antonina, by much soothing . . at last gained to her lure. 
1664 Butler Hud. h. iii. 614 The Rosycrucian wav’s more 
sure To bring the Devil to the Lure. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 11. in. 186 He brought the Venetian to his 
Luer. x688 [see Lure.». 2]. 174a Somerville Field Sports 

14 A docile Slave, Tam'd to the Lure, and careful to attend 
Her Master's Voice. 1819 Shelley Peter Bell vu. ii, 
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LURE. 

A friend of ours— a poet : fewer Have fluttered tamer to the 
lure Than he. 1865 Swinburne teems 4 Ball., Gard. Pro - 
serpine 76 Time stoops to no man's lure. 

2 . Her. A conventional representation of a hawk’s 
lure, consisting of two birds’ wings with the points 
directed downwards, and joined above by a ring 
attached to a cord. In hire : see quot 1828-40. 

157a Bossewell Armorie 11. 132 b, The fielde is de Azure, 
two winges iointly en Lewie de argent. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry vi. i. (1660) 384 Three pair of Wings joyned in 
lewer. 182S-40 Berry lincycl. Pier. I, Litre ,.. Wings con- 
joined with their tips turned downwards . . are said to be 
in Lure. 186S Cussans Her.fiZ 83) 117. *883 N. 4 Q- 23 

June 484/2 Northern California . . Argent, on a bend gules, 
cotised sable, three pairs of wings conjoined in lure of the 
field [etc.]. 

3 . (orig. fg.) Something which allures, entices, 
or tempts. 

c 1383 Chaucer L.G. W. 1371 Hypsip ., Thou madest thyn 
recleyimyng and thyn luris To ladyes. _ c 1412 Hoccleve 
De Res- Priuc. 4x40 He }?at dispendith out of mesure 
Shal tast a-none pouertes bitternesse; ffoole largesse is 
ther-to a verray lure. 1328 Lyndesay Dreme 278 Off 
Lychorye thay wer the verray luris. 1635 R. Bolton 
Com/. A/fl. Cause. 276 To hold out., as a prize and 
Lure, the freenesse of Gods immeasurable mercy. 1671 
Milton P. R. 11. 194 How many have with a smile made 
small account Of beauty and her lures. 1747 Smollett 
Regicide 1. i. (1777) 6 Remained unshaken by tne enchanting 
lure Which vain ambition spread before his eye. 1813 
Shelle y A last or 294 Silent death exposed, Faithless per- 
haps as sleep, a shadowy lure, a 1832 Mackintosh Rev. 
1688, Wks. 1846 II. 89 Whether the succession was actually 
held out to her as a lure or not, at least there was an 
intention.. to prefer her to the Princess of Orange. 1902 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 359 Pie is mighty hard on those who 
dare to tempt fortune and follow its lure. 

4 . A means of alluring animals to be captured ; 
in Angling a more general term than bait , which, 
strictly denotes only something that fishes can eat. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Lure , . . a Bait. 1839 Mark 
Lemon Christm. Hamper (i860) 86 The barber .. whose 
how-windowed shop .. is full of lures for fish. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling v. (1880) 158 His line, guiltless of a lure, 
is extended on the surface of the water. 1878 Stevenson 
Inland Voy. 44 The kind of fish for which they set their 
lures, 1900 Jilackw. Mag. Sept. 340/2 The aim of the 
angler should be to present them with something, .different 
, .from the lures with which they may have become familiar. 
*11 b. Erroneously used for : A trap or snare (Jig.). 
1463 G. Ashby Prisoner's Re/l, 269 Poems (E. E. T. S.) 9 
Was ther euyr lord so gret and so sure,. .That may not fall 
in the snare and in the lure Of trouble. 17x9 D’Uufey Pills 
(1872) IV. 269 And treacherously thou hast betrayed, Unto 
thy Lure a gentle Heart. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xlii, The 
Colonel fell into the lure only through his carelessness. 

1872 Browning Ftffne iii, At wink of eve be sure They love 
to steal a march, nor lightly risk the lure. 

5 . The cry of a falconer recalling his hawk : Jig. 
any alluring cry. 

1633 Milton Hirelings (1639) r 3 2 By that lure or loubel 
may be toald from parish to parish all the town over. x8ix 
W. R. Spf.ncer Poems 199 Oh! where’s thy guiding lure, — 
a mother's voice. 

6. allrib ., as lure-bait , - bird , -fish , -owl. 

1777 Hoole Comenius ' Pis. World (ed. 1a) 68 He allureth 
birds, by the chirping of lure-birds. 1869 Browning Ring 4 
Bk. vii. 678 You are a coquette, A lure-owi posturing to 
attract birds. 1876 G. B. Goode Anim. Resources U. S. 41 
Lure-fish used in taking Mackinaw trout. 1883 Fisheries 
Exliib. Caial. 195 Case of lure-baits and ornamented hooks 
from Alaska, 

Lure, sb . 3 Obs. exc. Ac. (Caithness, Aber- 
deensh. : see E. D. D.) [? Anomalous var. Yure <2., 
ON •jiigr.’] The udder of the cowand other animals. 

ci 500 Lacy Wyl Bucks's Test. (Copland) aiij, For the 
thrid course of the bucke. The potage Moget.s and Nowm- 
bleis stued, . . hake dowcetts and tendreus, and the liuer 
rostid, and if it he a Doo take the lure. 

Lure (l'u»J.), sbp techn. Also looer, lower. 
[Shortened from Velure.J A pad of silk or velvet 
used by hatters for smoothing. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Lewer,.. a hatter’s name for 
a smoothing pad of silk, properly vellour from the French. 

1873 Knight Diet. Meek., Looer, Lure. 

Lure (Mia), sb . 5 Also loor. [ad. Da. and 
Norse lur , ON. MSr. Cf. Shetland looder-horn.] 
A long curved trumpet, used for calling cattle. 

1840 Ht. Martineau Feats on Fiord ix. (1841) 217 She . . 
took in her hand her lure, with which to call home the 
cattle.. and stole away. 1877 Burroughs Birds 4 Poets 
(1884) 162 At evening the cows are summoned home with 
a long horn, called the loor. 

Lure (l*u®i), v. Also 6 lour, 6-7 lewre, 7 
lewer. [f. Lure sb. 2 ; cf. F. leurrer (OF. loirref).'] 

1 . brans. To recall (a hawk) by casting the lure ; 
to call (a hawk) to the lure. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wipe’s Prol. 413 With empty hand men 
may none haukes lure. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr, 
(1867) 215 Lewre falcones when ye list. 1601 Sir W. Corn- 
wallis Ess. it. xxxv. (1631) 88 A Faulkoner would not have 
lured it._ 1611 Markham Country Content. 1. v. (1668) 30 
Short winged Hawks are said to he called, not lured. 1823 
Sir J. S. Sebright Hawking 17 The falconer . . should 
always halloo when he is luring. 

2 . intr. To call to a hawk while casting the lure. 

1530 Palsgr. 616/1, I lure, as a falconer dothe for his 

haulke. 1575 Turberv. Fanlconrie 147 Take the lewre.. 
and cast it about your heade crying and leuring aloud. 
*688 R ; Holme Armoury 11. 239/2 Lure, or Lewer, or 
Lewre, is to call the Hawk to Lure, 
t b. To call loudly, Obs, 
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x6ox Holland Pliny I. 239 This hoy lured for him & 
called Simo. _ 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 543 He 
standeth lewring and making a terrible noise to affright the 
Swine. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 250 If you stand between a 
House, and a Hill, and lure towards the Hill. 1626 Jests 
Scogin (Hazl.) 65 At last Scogin did lewer and whoop to 
him [his horse]. 

+ c. To call at contemptuously. Obs. 

1693 J- H. in Dryden's Juvenal x. 5 He’s mocked and 
lur'd at by the giddy Crowd. 

1 3 . brans. To train (a hawk) to come to the lure. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans D iv, Theys be hawkes of the towre : 
and ben both llurid to be calde and reclaymed. 1530 
Palsgr. 616/1 Lure your haulke betyme I wolde advyse 
you. x575_ Turberv. Fanlconrie 129 When you woulde 
lure him, giue him unto some other man to holde and call 
him with a iure well garnished with meate. 

4 . To allure, entice, tempt. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. vm. 44 Ich am nat lured with lotie, 
bote ouht lygge vnder bombe. <1x4x2 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Priuc. 3069 Only f>e richesse [>er-to hem lurith. 1447 Boicen- 
h am Seyntys (Roxb.) x+Hyr bewte sosore dede lure liys herte. 
<1x347 Surrey in Totters Misc. (Arb.) 219 But that your 1 
will is such to lure me to the trade As other some full many 
yeres to trace by craft ye made. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 664 
In secret, riding through the Air she comes, Lur’d with the 
smell of infant blood. 1688 Crowne Darius n. Dram. 
Wks. 1874 III. 406 Nay, Sir, but for a while, till he has 
lur’d Gods, and revolting nations to your aid. 01763 
Shenstone Elegies xxvi 27 Expense, and art, and toil, 
united strove ; To lure a breast that felt the purest flame. 
1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 407 His dog had gone 
off it appeared ; having been lured away, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) I. X19 But go and lure the midnight cloud. 
Or chain the mist of morning. 1835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xx. IV. 5x1 He had been lured into a snare by treachery. 
X900 W. Watt Aberdeen. 4 Banff x. 250 By a feint.. Mont- 
rose lured away a large portion of the defending force. 

b. To entice to come down by a call. 

_ 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 134 The ducks flying 
in the air are often lured down .. by the loud voice of the 
mallard. 

f 5 . intr. To set a trap for (another), fig. Obs. 
<2x591 H. Smith Serm. (1614) 423 Yet Paul lured for 
Agrippa. Now he sues to the people. When he had caught 
the king, he spied his net for the people. 

Lure, obs. Sc. f. liefer , compar. of Lief a., dear. 
1728 Ramsay Tit /or Tat 31 I'd lure be strung Up by the 
neck. 

Lure, str. pa. t. Leese ®.l ; var. Loor dial. 
Lured (Maid), ppl. a. [f. Lure v. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Of a hawk : Trained to come to the lure. 

<11576 Common Cotiditions 409 (Brandi) 613 The leured 

liauke, whose rowlyng eyes are fixed on Partredge fast. 
1399 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 71 Like 
a well lur’de hawke she knowes her call. 

2 . Entrapped. 

1720 Gay Dione 11. ii. Poems II. 433 Bid the lur’d lark, 
whom tangling nets surprise, On soaring pinion rove the 
spacious skies. 

Lureful (Meaful), <2. rare. [f. Ltjbe sb . 2 + 
-ful.] Alluring. Hence Lirrefully adv. 

1887 G. Meredith Ballads 4 P. 39 Lureful is she, bent 
for folly. 1891 — One o/ our Cong. II. xi. 267 His wreck,. . 
winked lurefully when abandoned. Ibid. III. v. 88 Hervoice 
was lurefully encouraging. 

Xiurement (liu»ament). rare. [f. Lure vJ + 
-ment.] Allurement. 

1392 Wykley Armorie 155 No luerments wrought my 
constant mind to faile. 1825 Hogg in Blcukw. Mag. XVII. 
716 For vengeance I did it, ..Without that, futurity lure- 
ments had none. 1898 H. Calderwood Hume viii. j4s_She, 
feeling the lurements of a gay court, was drawn into intrigue. 

Lurer 1 (l<u®’rai). [f. Lure v. + -erVJ One 
who or that which lures. In mod. Diets. 

Lurer 2 (l‘u«T3i). [f. Lure sbf + -er 1 .] One 
who smoothes felt hats with a ‘ lure \ 
x88x Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 75 Hatter, hat-manufac- 
tures. . Felt Hat Making:. .Lurer. 

Lu'resome, a. [f. Lure v. +■ -SOME.] Alluring. 

1889 Harper's Mag. Jan. 179/2 Beneath a woman’s tongue 
..The subtlety its luresome lodging hath. 

Lurg (ling), local. [? Cf. Lug rA 4 ] A British 
marine worm used for bait ; the white-rag worm. 

18S0 Antrim 4 Denun Gloss., Litrgan, Lurg , Lurk, a 
whitish, very active sea-worm used for bait. 1882 Cassells 
Nat. Hist. VI. 232 The White-rag Worm, or Lurg [ Nephthys 
cseca ], is common on the British shores, and varies from six 
to ten inches in length. 

t Lurgg. Sc. Obs . [repr. Gael, cii luirg (ch 
dog, luirg gen. of lorg track).] Lurgg dog\ a 
bloodhound. 

? 1603 in Reg. Priv. Council Scot. VII. 744 That in every 
parish there may be some lurgg dogges kept, one or moe, 
..for following of pettie stouthes. 

Lurid (M®’rid), a. [ad. L. lurid-us pale yellow, 
wan, ghastly.] 

1 . Pale and dismal in colour ; wan and sallow ; 
ghastly of hue. Said e.g. of the sickly pallor of 
the skin in disease, or of the aspect of things 
when the sky is overcast. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Lurid, pale, wan, black, and blew. 
1658 Phillips, Lurid , pale, wan, of a sallow colour, 1669 
Cokaine Elegy Eliz. Repington Poems 76 A lurid paleness 
sits upon the skin That did enclose the beauteous body in, 
1746 Collins Ode to Fear so Whilst Vengeance, in the 
lurid air. Lifts her red arm, expos’d and bare. 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 82 Applied to the disease 
like our own term green-sickness, from the pale, lurid, and 
greenish cast of the skin. Ibid. 496 Lurid papulous scall. 
1874 Symonds Sk. Italy 4 Greece (1898) 1. 1. 13 A leaden 
glare, .makes the snow and ice more lurid. 
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2 . Shining with a red glow or glare amid dark- 
ness (said, e.g., of lightning-flashes across dark 
clouds, or flame mingled with smoke). 

1727 Thomson Britannia 79 Fierce o’er their beauty blaz’d 
the lurid flame. 1803 Wordsw. Waggoner 1. 167 Save that 
above a single height Is to he seen a lurid light, Above 
Helm-crag — a streak half dead, A burning of portentous red, 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, The lurid light, which had filled 
the apartment, lowered and died away. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria I. 263 At night also the lurid reflection of immense 
fires hung in the sky. 1877 Black Green Past, xx vii. (1878) 
220 A thick and thundery haze that gave a red and lurid 
tinge to the coast we were leaving. 1878 Stewart & Tait 
Unseen Univ. ii. § 84. 93 A gleam of lurid light seemed 
for a moment to illuminate the thick darkness. 

b. Said hyperbolically of the eyes, countenance, 
etc. 

1746 T. Sf.ward Con/ormity beiw. Popery 4 Paganism 55 
The prating Grandame . . His Lips, .with lustral J uices arms 
From lurid Eyes and fascinating Charms \ =-urentes oculos 
inkibere per it a. Persius n. v. 35]. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
in. vi, The lurid glare of the anaconda’s eye. 1832 Mrs, 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxviii. 335 A softness gathered over 
the lurid fires of her eye. x86o Hawthorne Marble Faun 
xix. (1879) I. 191 The glow of rage was still lurid on 
Donatello’s face. 

3 . fig. (from either of the preceding senses), with 
connotation of ‘ terrible ‘ ominous * ghastly 

* sensational '. Often in phr. to cast or throw a 
lurid light on (a subject). 

*830 Kingsley A It. Locke iv, Woe unto that man on whom 
that idea, true or false, rises lurid. 1863 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. m. iv, Lurid indications of the better marriages she 
might have made, shone athwart the awful gloom of her 
composure. 1866 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. Occ. viii. 273 The 
lurid, stormy eloquence of Edmund Burke. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 127 He adds one fact more which casts a 
lurid light on the annals of the persecution. 1899 F. T. 
Bullen Log Sea-waif 182 Peter’s voice prattled on, its 
lurid language in the strangest contrast to the gentleness of 
his speech. 

4 . In scientific use : Of a dingy brown or yellow- 
ish-brown colour. + Applied spec, to plants of the 
order Luridse of Linnaeus (see quots. 1822-34). 

1767 W. Harte Christ's Par. Sower 41 Lurid hemlock 
ting'd with pois’nous stains. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) II. 587 The lurid and umbellate narcotics. Ibid. IV. 
92 Cataplasms of Hemlock, or the other umbellate or lurid 
plants in common use. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 281 
Lurid, yellow with some mixture of brown. Dirty yellow. 
*839 Lindley Introd. Bot. led. 3)478 Lurid ; dirty brown, 
a little clouded. 1836 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, Lurid, 
cf a dingy brown, grey with orange. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Man II. xii. 25 In many species the body presents strongly 
contrasted, though lurid tints. 2871 W. A. Leighton 
Lichen-fora 400 Ardellai depressed, lurid, dark-purplish. 
Hence Lu/ridly adv., X>u*xidness. 

X731 Bailey vol. II, Luridness, black and blueness, pale- 
ness, &c. 1795-7 Southey Min. Poems Poet. Wks. II. 210 

Yon cloud that rolls luridly over the hill Is red with their 
weapons of fire. 2845 Hirst Poems 13 Luridly Coursed the 
swift lightning through the sky. 1864 Spectator 20 Aug. 
957/1 The writer has deliberately ..softened a hundred tints 
which would have increased the luridness of his picture. 
Lurido-. Used in Bot. as quasi-Latin combin- 
ing form of lur idus Lurid. 

1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-f ora 51 Lurido cinerascent. 
Ibid. 252 Lurido-fuscescent. Ibid. 288 Lurido-whitish. 

Luring (M®"rig), vbl. sbP [f. Lure®. + -ingE] 
The action of Lure v. in various senses. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health cccv. 100 It may come by 
lewrynge, halowynge, or great cryeng. 1557 Tottel's Misc. 
(Arb.) 269 My luryng is not good, it liketh not thine eare. 
1396 Willobie Aviso. (1880) 137 Trusse vp your lures, your 
luring is in vaine. 1603 Breton Dial. Pith 4 Pleas. 
(Grosart) 7/1 Tyring of legges, and tearing of throates, with 
luring, and hollowing. 1634 Heywood Lane. Witches 1. 
Wks. 1874 IV. 173 Tush let him passe, He is not worth our 
luring, a meere Coxcombe. 

Lu ring, vbl. sbP techn. [f. Lure j-A 4 -f-ing 5 .] 
The action of smoothing a hat with a lure, 

1902 Brit. Med. Jml. No. 2146. 378 Finishing consists of 
‘shaving ’ with fine sand-paper and * luring ’. . .The 1 luring ’ 
is done with a suitable pad. 

Lu’ring, ppl. a. [f. Lube v. + -ing i.j That 
lures (in senses of the verb) ; enticing, attractive. 

1570 Satir. Poems Re/orm. xxii. 24 Ane luiring bait fond 
fischis to wirk tene. 1375 Turberv. Fanlconrie 148 You 
must put bir on a payre of gret lewring bels. 1383 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 8 Ane lewrand lawrie hcherous. 1592 
Wyrley Armorie, Let. Chandos 30 Yet near vneaught the 
luring fruit doth stay. 1842 Manning Serm. vii. (1848) I. 
xox Some high and luring offer. *863 I. Williams Bapiis- 
teiy 1. xiv. (1874) 176 The world with luring glances, Leads 
them on, 1869 Browning Ring 4 Bk. x. 724 Fowlers .. 
eschew vile practice, nor find sport In torch-light treachery 
or the luring owl. 

Xiuripup, variant of Liripoop. 

Lurk (link), sbS [f. Lurk v.] 

1 . The action of prowling about. In phrase on 
the lurk. Cf. Lurch sb . 2 2. 

1829 Life 4 Death J. Wilson (Farmer), Like Reynard 
sneaking on the lurk. 

2 . slang. A method of fraud. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 363 The ‘dead lurk’ ._. is 
the expressive slang phrase for the act of entering dwelling- 
houses during divine service. Ibid. (1861) II. s 1 Thus 
initiated, Chelsea George could ‘go upon any lurk’. _ 1864 
Slang Diet., Lurk, a sham, swindle, or representation of 
feigned distress. 1875 Brine in Ribton-Turner Vagrants 
4 Vagrancy (1887) 642 The ‘ bereavement lurk ’ is a lucra- 
tive one — (i. e.' the pretended loss of a wife [etc.]. 

3 . dial. A loafer. (E. D. D.) Cf. Lurk v, I b, 
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•+ Luxk, sb.% Oh, 'Some plant; ? =LtrRKTDiSH. 

1530 Palsgr. 24,1/2 Ltirkean herbe. 

Lurk (l#.tk),w. How literary. Forms: 4lurkke, 
lork:(e, 4-7 lurke, 6 lourke, 6-7 Turck, 7 lureke. 
[app. f. far- Lour ». with frequentative suffix as in 
tal-k. C£ LG. lurken to shuffle along, Norw. lurka 
to sneak away, Sw. dial, lurka to be slow in one’s 
work (Sw. lurk bumpkin).] 

1 . inlr. To hide oneself; to lie in ambush; to 
remain furtively or unobserved about one spot. 
(Now only with indication of place.) Also, f to 
live in concealment or retirement. 

c 1300 Havelok 68 Hwan he felede hise foos, He made 
hem lurken, and crepen in wros. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom, 
Rose 463 There lurked and there coured she, Fer pover 
thing, wher-so it be, Is shamfast, and despysed ay. 1:1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xliii. {Cecils) 89 Valaryane. ,fand h e bischope 
sanct urbane lurkaiid ymong pure men mekly, 1390 Gower 
Conf. II, 35s And thus lurkende upon his stelthe In his 
await so longe he lai [etc.], c 1400 Destr. Troy 1167 Silea 
TO the/Citie softly and faire; Lurkyt vnder lefe-sals loget 
with vines, c 1470 Golagres 4 Gam. 1080 Sal neuer freik on 
fold, fremmyt nor freyiiae, Gar me lurk far ane luke, lawit 
nor ford. 1547 Boorde Introd. Kntml. xxiv. {1870) 181 To 
lyue in rest and peace in my cytye I do lourke. : 1596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 20 Fisches lurking amang 
the stanes. 1605 Camden Rem.. Rythmes 25 When Philip da 
Yaloys the French King lurked in Cambray. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgak iv. i. 9 They she w also in this city the house or rather 
hole wherein Ananias, .dwelt or lurked, being a Cellar under 
ground. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 33 r 7 Could you then 
steal out of Town, and lurk like a Robber about my House. 
1761 Hums Hist. Eng. (1806) V. lxix. 185 Shaftesbury., 
had left his house and secretly lurked in the city. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790; VI. 1962 The natives were seen lurking 
about the beach. 1826 Cobbett Rur. Rides ti 885) II. 193 
When quarters are good, you are apt to lurk in them ; but 
really it was so wet, that we could not get away. 1863 
Miss Brad don Eleanor’s Viet. III. ib 22 There was a man 
lurking somewhere under the shadow of the evergreens. 
1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog, ui. 93 Run, for a cold snake 
lurks in the grasses yonder unseen 1 

fb. To shirk work; to idle. Oh. 

1551 Crowley Pleas. 4 Pain 287 You take from them 
theyr heritage Leaueyng them nought wheron to worcke : 
Which lacke dyd make them iearne to lurke. 1573 Tusser 
Hush, (1878! 175 When Dinner is ended, set seruants to 
wurke, and follow such fellowes as loueth to lurke. a 179a 
Song, Poor Thresher ii. in Johnson's Museum IV. 384 He 
never was known for to idle or lurk 

2 , iransfi. and jig. Of things : To escape obser- 
vation, to be concealed or latent. 

CX374 Chaucer Troytus iv. 277 (305) O soule lurkinge in 

t is wo, vnneste, Fie forth out of myn herte and fat it 
rest*. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 18 Then ought 
you to denie that any vnfaithfulnes, fraude, -or deeeit- 
fulnesse lieth. lurking in our friendship. 1622 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. n. lii. Wks. 1856 1 . 98 Griefe .. lurkes 
in secret angles of the heart 1661 Boyle Style of Script, 
(1671) 206 Laziness and pride .. both which lurk under 
the pretext of multiplicity of important avocations. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. in. 58 Grapes in clusters lurk, Beneath 
the Carving of the curious Work. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 399 I* 3 Those Vices that lurk in the secret Corners of 
the Soul, 1795 Burns Song, ‘ Their grimes o' sweet 
myrtles ’, Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly un- 
seen. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. Ixxxii, But midst the throng 
in merry masquerade, Lurk there no hearts that throb with 
secret pain ? 1883 R. W. Dixon Memo in. iiL 121 A dismal 
deed. .The fame of which lurks in obscurity. 

3 . To move about in a secret and furtive manner; 
to ‘ steal ’ along, away , out. Now rare . 
e 1350 Will. Paterne 25 pat litel child listelv forked out of 
his muie. Ibid. 2213 Lorkinde fourth londes hi nijt so fom- 
bartiie J>ei passed, 1393 Laxgl. P. PL C. lit. 226 Lyghdiche 
lyere fop a- way formes, Lorkyrsge porw lanes, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 12666 pe buemes dang hyra to deth in fo derk hole 
. lurkit to baire lends. Ibid. 13106. 1572 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii. 297 First, thair come in, lurkand vpon jour 
gait, Pryde and Inuy. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair ixi, That 
second-floor arch in a London house, .. commanding the 
main thoroughfare by which, .cook lurks down before day- 
light to scour her pots and pans in the kitchen ; . . up which 
John lurks to bed. 1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles x iv. 14a 
That young nobleman has been seen lurking about here 
very much or late. 

+ 4 . To peer fnrtively or slyly. Oh. 

<1x440 York My si. xxix. 107 He folds lurkand like an 
nape. 15x3 Douglas rEneis xiii. Prol, 78 Me thocht I 
lurkit yp vnder my hude To spy this atdd. 

Lurk, north, dial, variant of Lire. 

Lurker 1 (lii-rksi). [f. Lurk v. + -er 1.] 

1 . One who lurks or lies concealed : freq. em- 
ployed as a term of abuse in early quots. lit. and fig. 

a 1325 blames of Hare in Ret. Ant. I. 133 The wikfo der, 
the lepere, The shorte der, the lerkere. 1399 Langl. Rich. 
Redeles til. 57 But as sone as bey [the young birds], .steppe 
kunne, pan Cometh and cries h her oweu kynde dame, and 
they ffolwith be vois, , . and leueth fo lurker bat hem er 
ladde. a 1400-50 A lexander 3543 poulitillthefe, fo>u losan- 
gere, jiou lurkare in cities, c 1470 Hekryson Fa.btes v. 
Pari. Beasts xt, ‘ For goddis lufe, my lord, gif me the law 
Of this lurker ' ; with that lowrence let draw, 1519 H orm an 
V nig. viii. 89 b, He is a starter a syde or a lurkar {L. 
emansor], 16*0 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. xxiv. 129 
If this lawlesse Lurker had euer had any taste of the Ciuill 
or Canon Law, bee might haue bsene able to construe that 
Maxima. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi. Wks. 1851 IIL tax 
It was well known* what a bold lurker schisnie was even 
in the houshold of Christ. 170a C. Mather Magn.'Chr. 
vil App. (1852) 631 Two men at Exeter were killed by some 
of the same dangerous linkers. 1821 Scott Keniko. xix, 
In hopes to fold that the lurker had disappeared. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par, II. in. 498 Then did the lurkers from 
the gully hound. ■ 
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2 . A begging impostor ; a petty thief. 

1851 Mayhew fond. Labour I. 2x9 Armed with these 
[sham official documents], the pat terer becomes a ‘ lurker ", 
— that is, an impostor. Ibid. 363 A lurker being strictly one 
who loiters about for some dishonest purpose. 

11 3 . App. misused for Lurcher. 

C1440 Promp. Pari). 317/2 Lurcare. ., I urea. 

Lurker 2 (lifokart). (See quots. 1825, 18 So.) 

1825 Encycl. Loud. XX. 435/1 [In pilchard fishing] the 
third boat is called the lurker, and carries three or four 
men. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Lurker, a boat in which 
the master seiner sits to give instructions. xgo2 Longnt , 
Mag. Aug. 349 The lurkers were lifted over mud and shingle, 
the crews sprang, tumbled, or were pushed on hoard. 

Lur Mug (lzrxkitj), vbl. sb. [f. Lurk w.] 

1 . The action of Lurk v.; a hiding or lying 
concealed. 

1563 Homilies v. Idleness (1859] 5 ’? If we give ourselves 
to idleness and sloth, to lurking and loitering. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holi'ished HI. 1369/1 She hath caused some of these 
..sowers of rebellion, to he discouered for all their secret 
forkings. 1677 Temple Ess. Gout Wks. 1731 I. 137 The 
Approaches or Lurkings of the Gout.. may indispose Men 
to Thought and to Care. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 71 
T 5 By the wanderings, roarings, and lurkings of his lions, 
he knew the way to every man breathing. 1B24 W. Irving 
T. Trass. II. $8 Who knew every suspicious character, and . . 
all his lurkings. 1855 Mac..ula_y Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 31 
After about three years of wandering and forking he,, made 
his peace with the government. 

2 . Thieves' slang. Stealing, fraudulent begging. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 250 After a career of in- 
cessant ‘lurking’ and deceit. Ibid. 363 Many modes of 
thieving as well as begging are termed ‘ lurking'. 

3 . attrib ., as lurking-comer, -den, - hole , -place. 

1545 Ascham Toxopk. 1. (Arb.) 53 When the wyghte and 

^lurking comers, giueth lesse occasion to vnthriftinesse, 
than lyght daya. 1573 L. Li.oyd Marrow of IJist, 11653) 
252 The “lurking dens and secret snares of Cupid. 1567 
Maplet Gr. Forest 6 The most bolde and aduenterous men, 
are said, to seeke out the “lurking holes of the Dragon. 
1678L0CKE Let. to GrenvilteB Dec- in Fox Bourne Life 11876) 
I. vii. 304 No garrisons unreduced, no lurking-'hoies uni- 
searched. 1772 Ann. Reg. 32/2 He was found hid in a 
chimney, covered with soot; a lurking-hole suited to its 
inhabitant. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xvii. 12 Henameth 
their Dehnes or privy “lurking-places. xSix Bible Ps. x. 8, 
He sitteth in the lurking places of the villages. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) III. viii. 238, 1 was .. discovered 
..and hunted out of my lurking place. 1869 Browning 
Ring <)• BA. x. 729 He. .hies to the old lurking-place. 

Iiirr&ing, ppl. a. [f. Lurk v. + -ins 2 .] That 
lurks; concealed, latent. Also, + skulking, lazy. 

c% 400 Destr. Troy loot But a Sourdyng with sourgrem 
sanke in his hert, And a lourekand lust to Lamj-don the 
kyng. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 176 Sa sail we se 
and heir Quhat lurkand lubers will tak thir Lyramers parts. 
1667 Milton P, L. ix. 1175, I . . foretold The danger, and 
the lurking __Enemie That lay in wait. 1676 Grew An at. 
Plants iv. _ii. (1682) 174 Keep ng the Plants warm, and 
thereby enticing the young lurking Flowers to come abroad. 
1705 Stanhote Paraphr. 1 . 76 He will disclose many lurking 
motives. 1743 Land. 4- Country Brexo. if. (ed. 2) 107 It 
does . . draw; forth that lurking, keen, sour Quality that the 
Wood has imbibed. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1274 
We discovered a lurking rock, in the middle of one of the 
beds of weeds. X807-8 Wordsworth White Doe vii. 1711 
Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, By forking Dernbrook’s 
pathless side? x8yx Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 
91 And William. . may have felt some lurking sympathy for 
those who had drawn on themselves the censures of the 
Church. 

b. slang. Following the occupation of a ‘ lurker’ 
or begging impostor. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour (1864) I. 263 Among the 
more famous of the lurking patterers. 

Hence Inrrkiiig’ly adv. 

1549 Cqvkrdale, eta Erasm. Par, Jude 21 That kynde 
of men shall lurkingly crepe among the flockeof Christyanes. 
12x693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. xyiii. 149 Lurkingly, and 
in covert. 

Lnrky (lvrki), a. rare. [f. Lurk v. + -t.] 
Inclined to be concealed. 

1892 Stevenson Vaitrma Lett, xxili. (189.5) 227 Compare 
these little lurky fevers with the line healthy prostrating 
colds of the dear old dead days, 
f IiUT'kydish. dial. ( Cheshire .) The herb 

Pennyroyal, Mentha Ptilcgium. 

1611 Cotgr., Pulege, Pennie Royall . . Lurky dish. x8ao 
Wilmraham Gloss. Cheshire, Lurkcy-dish, 

Lurne, obs, form of Learn. 
lurry (Izuri), sbj Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 6 
lerrie, 7 lime, -y, lurrie, 7-8 lurroy, 7, 9 dial. 
lorry, 9 dial, larry, lorry, 7- lurry. [Shortened 
from Liripoop: cf. quots. c 1 580, 1589.] 

1 . Something said by rote; a lesson, set speech, 
‘ patter ’ ; fig. a cant formula. Obs. exc .dial. 

CT580 Jkffkrie Bugbears v. vii. 28 in Archiv Stud, neu. 
Spy. (1897) 50 But I sent the knaves packinge I taught then 
[sic] thier lerrie & thier poop to for thier knacking. 1589 
R. FIarvey PI. Perc, (1500I 16 Whyhaue you not taught 
some of those Puppes their lerrie? 1602 Middleton Blurt 
111. iii. F, Wee’ll hencefoorth neuer goe to acu lining woman, 
since men can teach vs -our lerrie, 1625 Heylin Microcosnms 
i. (ed. 2) 197 Hauing learned her lime of that Frier-monger, 
she composed an order of Religious Virgins.^ 1641 Milton 
Reform. 3 Then was the Priest set to con his motions, and 
his Postures, his Liturgies, and his Lurries, *651 Biggs 
New Disp. 1 60 Hear and learn the Galenical! Lurrey, 1669 
Bp. Hopkins Serin, x Pet. ii. 12 (1685) 63 They had not 
learnt that lirry, that the saints are the only Lords of the 
world. 1719 B’URreY-fVr& V. 220 He. . begins his Lurrey. 
1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hvsbandm. VI. xvii xot Almost 
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■every shepherd, .will, .very likely plead : Such a Man tried 
a Thing, and it did no Good ; [etc.] This is the common 
Lirry. 1887 Kentish Glass., Lerry, the 1 part' which has to 
be learnt bya mummer who goes round championing. Lorry, 
Lurry , jingling rhyme ; spoken by mummers and others. 

2 . A confusion of voices ; babel, hubbub, outcry. 
Obs. exc. dial. (Cf. Larry sbj) 

£1649 Bp. Gutiiry Mem. (1702 ) 126 Notwithstanding the 
Lurry which had been express'd upon the first hearing of it, 
yet when the -Convention of Estates assembled .. not so 
much as one Man in all the City was heard to speak against 
It. 1690 Andros Tracts II. .57 The Lerry, Dinn, and 
Vociferations, which these Addressers make here. X710-H 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 4 Mar., When this parliament lurry is 
over, 1 will endeavour to steal away. 1724 — Drapier's 
Lett. vi. Wks. 1761 III. xxt Finding the whole town in 
a lurry, with bells, bonfires, and illuminations. 1776 J. 
Adams Wks. 1854 IX. . 421 The election ..was -carried on, 
amidst all this lurry, with the utmost decency and order. 

3 . A confused assemblage (of persons) or mass (of 
things), Obs. exc. dial. 

1607 R. C[arkw] tr. Estienne’s World of Wonders 135 
And is the lurry of lawyers quite worn out? /bid. 187 Such 
a lurry and rable of poore farthing Friers. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iuiq. 464 In lieu whereof Antichrist brings in an heap 
and lurry of Superstitious Opinions, Rites and Ordinances. 
x8. . T. C. Peter MS. Coll. Cornish Wds. (E. D. D,), 
Thare ware sum lurry o’ peepul theeare. 

+ 4 . Looseness (of the bowels). [Cf. lurry adj,, 

* of cows . suffering from looseness ’ ( Wiltsh . Gloss.) | 
1689 T. Pi.uxket Char. Gd. Commander 13 Such a lerry 
did possess his breech. 

I Ltrrry, sb . 2 slang. Oh. £Cf. Lour sb.-J 
(See quots.) 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad, it But if the Cully naps 
us, And the Lurries from us take. Explan, note , Lurries, 
Mony, Watch, Ring, or any other moveable. Ibid. 191 
The fifth is a Glasier, who when he creeps in : To pinch all 
the Lurry, he thinks it no sin. _ 1676 Coles, Lurries, c\ant\, 
all manner of deaths, a 1700 in B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew. 
Lurry (km), V. Oh. exc. dial. 

1 . irons. To carry or drag along (a heavy body, 
a person, child) ; to * lug *. Also, to drive by 
worrying. Now dial, (see E. D. D,). 

1664 Cotton Saxrron. 33 Seven lordly tups he wounded 
Mortal These to his hungry mates he lurries. (Pray 
what’s his due that Mutton worries?) 1879 Cumbld, Gloss. 
Suppl. s.v., Tak t’ dog and lurry them sheep away, 

2 . absol. or inlr. To push about, struggle. 

1804 Anderson' s Cumbcrld. Ball. 91 Theyfit, lugg’d, and 
lurry’d, aw owre blood and batter. Ibid. (1807) 142 The 
youngermak lurried ahint them, 

Lurry, Lurtcli, Lury, Lus : see Lorry, 
Lurch, Lory, LuoeI. 

t La' sard. Also 6 lusart, luzard, luserdo, 
7 luswart. See also Luceret. [Related to 
Lucerk; the formation is obscuie.] The lynx; 
chiefly jl. the fur of the lynx. 

1530 in Whitaker Hist. Craven (1812) 365 Item, a pair of 
■white lusarts, 2 1 . 1535 Wardr. A cc. Hen. VIII in A rchteb- 
logia (1789) IX. 245 A shaniewe of blacke printed satten .. 
furred with luzardis. 1550 in Strype Eccl, Mem. II. xxxiii. 
538 Sables and lusards. 1572 in Whitaker Hist. Craven 
Kx8xs) 324 A black velvett jackett . . faced with foserdes. x6xa 
Catt. Smith Proc, Virginia 33 Some Otters, Beavers; 
Martins, Luswarts, and sables we found. 

Lusarde, obs. form of Lizard. 

+ Ltiscltbald. Sc. Oh. rare. ? A sluggard. ■ 
1508 Kennedie Fly ting w. Dunbar 501 Lunatilie, lymare, 
luschbald, louse thy hose. 

Lusehburue, variant of Lushburg. 

II Lu scio. Obs. [Sp. lucioj A luce or pike. 
1680 Shadwell Wont. Captain 1. 5 The Luscio, Eel, [eta]. 
Luscious (Itrjhs), a. Forms: 5 lucius, 6 

lousious, looshiouse, 6-7 lussibus, (6 -youse, 
7 lonshotts), 6-8 lusbious, (7 -yous), 6- lus- 
cious. [Of obscure origin. / 

The form luciits, occurring in a MS. which elsewhere ha* 
licius in the same sense (see Ltcious) suggests (as Prof. 
Skeat has remarked) that the word may be an aphetic form 
of Delicious, with altered vowel. But phonetically this is 
unsatisfactory, and no better suggestion has been made.] 

1 . Of food, perfumes, etc.: Sweet and highly 
pleasant to the taste or smell. 

ci 420 Antursof Arlh. 4s8-(Irel. MS.) With lucius drinkes, 
and metis of the best. 1566 Dkant Horace's Sat. it. iv. H, 
The stronge may eate good looshiouse meate. 1590 Shaks. 
Mils. N.' 11. i. 251 , 1 know a banke ,. Quite ouer-cannoped 
with luscious woodbine. 1604 — Oth, 1. iii. 344 The Food 
that to him now is as lushious as Locusts, shalbe to him 
shortly, as bitter as Coloquintida. 1630 Drayton Muses 
Elizium (1892) 29 The foshyous smell of euery flower. 1655 
Fuller Waltham Abb, 5 The grass . . is so sweet and 
lushious to Cattle, that they diet them, a 1700 Dryden 
Dap huh 4- Chloric Poems 1743 II. 40 Blown Roses hold 
their Sweetness to the last, And Raisins keep their luscious 
native taste. 1733 Cheyne Eng , ._ Malady n. v. § 5 (1734) 
T59 The Means us'd commonly in making it [food] more 
luscious and palatable. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 96 r 4 
The most luscious fruits had been allowed to ripen ana 
decay. 1840 Browning Sordello 634 Like the great palmer! 
worm -that . . Eats the life out of every luscious plant, x86jj 
Browning Ring 4 BA. ix. 401 The luscious Lenten creature 
[xc. the eel]. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, ix. 1.87 It* 
luscious clusters of golden or purple fruit. 

quasi-adv, 1588 T. Hariot Rep. Virginra B'ab, There 
are two kinds of grapes . . : 'the one is small and sowre . . : the 
other farre greater & of himselfe lushious sweet. 
fig. 1665 Boyle Dccas. Reft v. iii. (1848) 305 The luscSou* 
sweets of sin. * 17x6 South Serm. (1823) Iv. 309 May there 
not be. .something more glistering thaa acrowa? and more 
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luscious than revenge? 1848 Kingsley Sami's Trag. m. 

U. 25 o Sinking down In luscious rest again, 
fta. trails/, of a young jierson. Obs. 

174a Fielding J. Andrews 1. vii, He.. really is. .a strong, 
healthy, luscious boy enough. 

2. In bad sense : Sweet to excess, cloying, sickly. 

1530 Palsgu. 313/1 Fressheor lussyouse as meate that is 

nat well seasoned, or that hath an unplesante swetnesse in 
it, fade. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 239 The 
smell of them. [sc. other Lillies] is lussious, grosse, and 
vnwholesome. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lushious, over- 
sweet, cloying. 1816 Scott Old Mart. Cdnclus., The last 
cup ..is by no means improved by the luscious lump of 
half-dissolved sugar usually found at the bottom of it. 1830 
M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 275 Without the addition of 
water, .the resulting wine will be luscious and heavy. 1877 
‘Rita’ Vivienne in. vi, And the luscious dreary odours, of 
..fading flowers and trodden fruits, were heavy in the air. 

3. Of immaterial things, esp. of language or 
literary style: Sweet and highly pleasing to the 
eye, ear, or mind. Chiefly in unfavourable use, 
implying a kind of ‘sweetness’ not strictly in 
accordance with good taste. 

' 1651 Fuller Abel Rediv., Berengarius ^ (1867) I. 4 .He 
often.. addulced his discourse with all luscious expressions 
unto him. 1633 A. Wilson Jas. /, Pref. 8 Cushions words, 
that give no good rellish to the sense. .1708 Burnet Lett. 
fed. 3) 304 All those luscious Panegyricks of Mercenary 
Pens. 1738 Birch App. Life Milton I. 78 A luscious Style 
Stuffed with gawdy Metaphors and Fancy. 1822 Hazlitt 
Table-t. Ser. ir. iii. (1869) 66 A stream of luscious panegyrics. 
1840 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 50 , 1 have shed strange tears 
at the sight of the most luscious and sunny prospects. 1903 
Longm. Mag. Mar. 479 The Lotus Eaters, .is. what may 
he called a luscious expansion of four or five lines of the 
Odyssey. 

b. Of colouring, design, etc. 

1849 Ruskin Sea. Lamps ii. § 13. 4® The groups of children, 
..luscious in colour and faint in light. _ Ibid. iv. § 13. 105 
This extraordinary piece of luscious ugliness [a festoon]. 

+ 4. Of tales, conversation, writing, etc. : Grati- 
fying to lascivious tastes, voluptuous, wanton. 
Rarely of a person : Lascivious. Obs. 

a 16x3 Overbury A Wife (1638) 63 She leaves the neat 
youth, telling his lushious tales, a 1694 Tillotsqn Serm. 
(17.14) XL ccviii. 47x7 Those luscious doctrines of the 
Antinomians. 1702 Pope Jan. ty May 379 Cantharides,. . 
Whose use old Bards describe in luscious rhymes. 11748 
Richardson Clarissa (17.68) VII. xliv. 123 Calista [in ‘The 
Fair Penitent ’] is a desiring luscious wench, vj 66 Fordyce 
Serm. Vng. Worn. (1767) I. tv. 149 Their descriptions are 
often loose and luscious in a high degree. 1813 W. H. 
Ireland Scribbleomania 143 Descriptions so luscious — such 
pictures of passion That prudes, ta'eu with furor, to ruin 
might dash on. 

6 . ah sol. (with the). 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 78. 3/1 There’s a Great deal of Wit, 
But the Devil a Bit Of the lushious, can I find In’t. 179a 
A. Wilson Ep. to Mr. T — B — Poet. Wks. (1846) 87 A 
poet. Whose mem’ry will live while the luscious can charm. 

Lusciously (lzrjasli), adv. [f. Luscious a.+ 
-LY A] In a luscious manner. 

1366 Drant Horace's Sat. via. I vij, Some people ... Wylf 
..make their cookes looshiously, theyr delicates to dresse. 
x66o G.. Fleming Stemma. Sacrum Ep. Deck 6 The spices 
of Arabia are said to be lushiously redolent to those that 
are distant from it some hundreds of miles. 1710 Palmer 
Proverbs Pref. 14 An uncautious wanton writer can possibly 
give the vice he has too lusciously describ'd 1 . 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Milton Wks. II. 147 The Latin pieces are 
lusciously elegant. 1897 M rs, Lynn Linton Geo. Eliot in 
Women Novelists 64. Those lusciously suggestive epithets. 
Ibid. 63 Hetty Sorrel with hersoft caressing lusciously-loving 
outside, and her heart ‘ as hard as a cherry-stone \ 

Lusciousness (Ifjasnes). [f. Luscious a. 
+-NBS 8 .J The quality of being luscious. 

1354 Plat Jewell-ho, 111. 16 By allaying, of the. exceeding 
lusciousness of the raault with his bitterness. X667 Decay 
Chr. Piety v iii. P 15 To embitter those sensualities whose 
lusciousness serves to intoxicate us. 1743 Fielding % 
Andrews ii. xii, If prudes are offended at the lusdousness 
of this picture they may take their eyes off from it. 1839' 
Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. vi. § 42.282 A versification, sweet 
even to lusciousness. 1879 R. K. Douglas Confucianism 
iv. 93 If a man has sumptuous viands laid before him and 
does not eat them, he does not know their lusciousness. 

i Luscrtion. Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. L.lusdtion- 
em dimness of sight, f. luscus one-eyed.] (See quot.) 

*636 Blount Glossogr., Luscltion , dimness, pore-blindness 
of the eyes. 1676-1717 in Coles. 

Luse, Luser(a)n, Luserde, Imseret : see 

Louse, Luce 1, Luceev >, Lusakr, Luceret. 

. + Lush, sb. l Obs. [f. Lush vJ] A stroke, blow. 

? a 1400 Morte Art A, 3848 With the lussche of the launce 
he lyghte one hys schuldyrs, c 1440 York Myst. xxviii. 271 
Here with a lusshe, lordayne, I schalle be allowe. 1887 
Jamiesons Diet. Suppl., Lusk, a stroke, blow, cut,, as with 
a wand or cane. 

Lush (loj), sb. 2 slang. [Of obscure origin : 
perh. suggested, by Lush a.] 

1. Liquor, drink. 

1790 Potter Diet. Cant. (1795), Lusk, drink. 1796 Grose's 
Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Lush, strong beer. x8ra J. H. Vaux 
Plash Diet., Lusk, beer or liquor of any kind. 1829LYTTON 
Disowned 5 I’ll find the lush. 184a Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893)11. 189 Cheering the workmen with good words and 
‘lush’. 1872 Mrs. Lynn Linton J. Davidson viii. 160‘It’s 
no use, governor’ he said, .in his drunken way ; ‘work and 
no lush too hard for me, governor ! 

b. A drinking bout. 

xftfx Col. Hawker Diaty (1893) IT. 214 We ended the 
day with a lush at Very's. 1896 A. D 1 . Coleridge Eton in 
Forties 363 On very special occasions . . there would be a 
*tosh ’, when every mess brewed its punch, or egg-flip. 
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2. Comb.’, lush-crib, -ken, — lushing-ken (see 
Lushing vbl. sb.). 

1790 Potter Diet. Cant. (1795), Lush hen , an alehouse, 
x8iz J. H. Vau xFlask Diet., Lush-crib or Lush-hen, a 
public-house, or gin-shop. 1823 Blachw. Mag. XIII. 457 
On leaving the lush-crib, we can figure them giving fippence 
to the drawer. 

Lush (l«j), a - 1 Also 5 lusch, 6 lushe. 
[? Onomatopoeic alteration of Lash a. 3 .] 

1. Lax, flaccid ; soft, tender. Obs. exc. dial. 

<7x440 Promp. Pans. 3x7/2 Lusch, or slak, lax us. 1567 

Golding Ovids Piet. xv. 189b, Then greene, and voyd of 
strength, and lush, and foggye, is the blade. 1380 Blundevil 
Curing Horses v. 4 b, The flesh of his lips and of all his 
bodie is lush and feeble. 1387 Golding tr. Salinus vii. G, 
Shrubbes, which so soone as they be in the deepes of the 
water, are lushe and almost like a grystle to touch. 1815 
Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 123 (Essex Dialect), Lush , Loose. 
1847 Halliwf.ll s. v., Ground easily turned over is said to 
be lush. 1898 B. Kirkbv Lakeland Wds. (E. D. D.), That 
beefs varra lush and tender. 

2. Of plants, esp. of grass : Succulent and luxu- 
riant in growth. 

The literary currency of this sense (which seems still to exist 
in s. w. dialects) is due to the recollection of the instance 
in Shaks. (quot. i6ro). A conjecture of Theobald’s, adopted 
by Johnson and many later editors, substituted 1 lush wood- 
bine’ ( metrigr .) for ‘ luscious woodbine’ in Mids. N. 11. i. 
231. The conjecture is now discredited, hut the passage as 
emended has had many echoes in, 19th c. literature. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 32 How lush and lusty the 
grasselookes? 1817 Keats ' I stood tiptoe ' 31 And let a lush 
laburnum oversweep them. x8x8 —Endym. 1 . 941 Overhead, 
Hung a lush screen of drooping weeds. 1820 Shelley 
Question nr. 1 In the warm hedge grew lush eglantine. 
183a Tennyson Dream Fair Worn, xviii, And at the root 
thro’ lush green grasses burn’d The red anemone. 1862 W. 
W. Story Roba. di R. i. (1864) x The broken arches of a 
Roman bridge, nearly buried in the lush growth of weeds, 
shrubs, and flowers. 1867 Spectator 6 Apr. 384 The lush 
tropical forests of Sou th_ America. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
xiii, Lush meadows, with the cattle standing deep in the 
crass. 1876 Browning Pacchiarotto Prol. ii, And lush and 
lithe do the creepers clothe Yon wall I watch, with awealth 
of green. 1884 Sat. Rev. 19 July 80 Bound together by 
the lush growth of the bramble. 

1). Of a. season : Characterized by luxuriance of 
vegetation. 

1818 Keats Endym. 1. 46 And, as the year Grows lush in 
juicy stalks. I’ll smoothly steer My little boat [etc.]. x8gi 
I . Hardy Tess II. 109 The supernumerary milkers of the 
lush green season had been dismissed. 

C. Luxuriantly covered with, 

1863 Lytton Caxioniana xxii, The farmers . . allow their 
hedges to , . spread four yards thick, all lush with con- 
volvulus and honeysuckle, 
d. I ransf. stud/g. 

x8s* Mrs. Browning Casa Gnidi Wind. r. 1088 Mow this 
green lush falseness to the roots. 1891 T. Hardy Tess II. 
55 The aisthetic, sensuous, pagan pleasure in natural life 
and lush womanhood. 

U 3. Skakspere’s use has by some writers been 
misapprehended as referring to colour. 

1744 Shaks. Whs. (ed. Hanmer) VI. Gloss., Lush {Temp. 
ill 52], of a dark deep full Colour, opposite to pale and 
faint. x86o T. Martin Horace 60 The lush rose lingers late. 
4, Comb. 

x8x8 Keats Endym. tr. 52 Listening still, Hour after hour, 
to each lush-leaved rill. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. iv, 32 
The lush- cold blue-hells. 

Hence fiu shly adv. , Ltrshness. 

<71440 Promp, Para. 317/2 Luschly, laxe (K. P. rare). 
1883 Miss Broughton Belinda III. iv. iv. 231 The long 
lythrums growing lushly beside them. 1900 Contenip. Rev. 
Apr. 352 In the lushness of early summer. 100* Nation 
(N, Y.) 9 Jan. 39/2 The customary lushness of rhetoric that 
is rather French than English. 

Lush (1»|), a. 2 slang. (See quot.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Lush, or Litshy, drunk. 
Lush, vA Obs. exc. dial. Forms; 4 lusshe, 
luysche, lusse, lusche, {pa. t. loste, luste), 5 
Iusehe, loushe, luslc, 9 losh, 6 - lush, [? Echoic 
variant of Lash v] 

1. intr. To rush, dash ; to come down with a rush. 

<7 1330 Art It. Sr Merl. 81x7 (Kalbing) Hou our wwtlinges 

so hende On pe hepens wip swordes losten. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron . Wace (Rolls) 2977 Mast & sayl, doun hit lusched 
[v.r. lussedj, Cordes, kables, Castries, tofrusched. A1350 
A. Anastasia 114 in Hovstm. Alteugl. Leg. (.1881) 26 pe 
Emperours men..Lusshed opon him. 7 a 1400 Morte A rth. 
1459 With luflylauncez one lofte they luyschene to-gedyres. 
Ibid. 2226 He laughte owtte a lange swerde, and luyschede 
one ffaste. cx 430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 1 14 He 
thought he harde the devylle loushe, He start into a bryer 
boushe. <7 X47«j Golagros <y Gant). 1003 Thai Iuschit and laid 
on, thai luflyis of lyre. 1366 Drant Horace A iij, The 
bancke hath burst, that down they lush, and so be drente at 
laste. 18.. Whitehead Leg. 19 (Cumberld, Gl.) For seun 
she grows a lusty beck An laylts an loshes ower the steaynes. 

2. tram. To strike. 

c 1330 Arth. <5- Merl. 6875 (Kalbing) per was. .mani of his 
hors ylust. Ibid. 7750 Our cristen . . out of pe sadel mani 
lust. Ibid. 9797 Anoper to pe chine he lu3ste. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 6730 He hurlet forth vnhyndly, harmyt full mony. Of 
pe ledis, pat hyin led,, luskit to ground, c 1440 York Myst. 
xxxi. 10 jpws schail I,. lusshe all youre lymmys with lasschis. 
Ibid. xlvr. 37 pei lusshed hyra, fei lasshed hym. 14. . MS. 
Soc. Antiq. 101 If. 72 (Halliw.) These lions bees lusked and 
lased on sondir. 1890 GBrnc. Glass., Lush, to beat down 
wasps with a hough. 

f 3. To bring out with a rush. In quot. j?g. Obs. 
<7x449 Pecogk Repr. 1. xx. tsg The! kunnen hi hserte_ the 
textis of HoB Scripture and kunnen lussche hem out thikke 
• at feest, and at ale drinking. 
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Lusk »- 2 slang, [f. Lush sb. 2 '] 

1. tram. To ply with ‘lush’ or drink; to liquor. 

x8zx Lije D. Haggart 18 We had lushed the coachman so 

neatly, that Barney was obliged to drive. 1838 Col. Hawicer 
Diary (1893) II. 142 To lush the Keyhavenites with four 
gallons of swill. x888 E. J. Goodman Curious xxii. To 
lush me and feed me so as to get on my blind side. 

2. intr. To drink, indulge in drink. Klsa tolush it. 
x8xr Lex. Balatronicum, Lush, to drink. 1823 C. M. 

Westmacott Eng. Spy II. 252 Smoke, take snuff, lush. 
1833 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. go The captain and 
his mate having ' lushed ft’ ashore all night. xBsr-fix 
Mayhew Loud. Labour (1864) I. 187/2 , 1 was out of work 
two or three weeks, and I certainly lushed too much, 
b. trans. To drink. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxix. Some of the richest sort 
you ever lushed. 

f Lu/skburg. Obs. Forms: 4 lusshebourne, 
-borwe, -borue, -borgh, -burgh, lusaoburgh, 
lusschebruys, lusshbourue, 4-5 lussheburghe, 

5 -buxno, luschburue, -bowrn, 7 Hist, lush- 
brough, -borow, -burgh, (lushohorow), 8 Hist. 
lushborough, -burg. [Anglicized name of 
Luxemburg,] A base coin made in imitation of 
the sterling or silver penny and imported from 
Luxemburg in the reign of Edward III. Also 
Lttsskeborue sterling, 

1346 Rolls of Pari. II. 160/2 Item, pur ce que plusours 
Marchantz. .emportent la bone Moneie d’esterlyng hors do 
ceste terre, & de jour en autre reportent diverses fauxes 
Monoies appellez Lusshehournes [etc. I, 1531 Ibid. 239/1 
Si homme apporte fause Monoie en cest Roialme .. sicome 
la Monoie appelle Lussehurgh [etc.]. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. 
B. xv. 342 As m lussheborwes is a lyther alay and )et l'oketh 
he lyke a sterlynge. c 1386 Chaucer Monk’s T. 74 God 
woot no* lussheburgh payen ye. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
xviii. 72 Men may lykne letterid men to a lussheborgh, ojier 
werse. Ibid. 82 Thus are pe lithere lykned to lussheborue 
sterlinges. C1440 Promp. Part). 317/2 Luschburue (S. 
lushhurue, papirus). a 1300 Piers of Fullham 42 in Haul. 
E. P.P. II. xi Ho luschbowrns but money of fyne asaye. 
1607 Cowell Interpr., Lushohorow , is a base coine vsed 
in the dales of King Ed. the 3. coined heyond Seas to 
the likenes of English money. 17x6 M. Davies A then. 
Brit . III. 78 ’Twas made High Treason in K, Edw. 3 
Days, to bring in or receive the Counterfeit Money, call'd 
Lushburg. 

Lushing (l»‘Jiq), vbl. sb. [f. Lush v 2 4- -ins i .] 
The action of the vb. Lush 2. Also pi., abundance, 
1829 Scorr Jml. 18 Mar., Cigars in loads, whisky in lush- 
ings. [-Jo in Lockhart ed. 1890 has lashings ; reading of 
MS, perh. doubtfull] x8go H. Nisbet Bail Up l i. You 
can have both grub and liquor here in hashings. 

b. Comb . : lushing-ken, a drinking bar, low 
public house ; lushing-man, a drunkard. 

1839 Matsell Vocab, (Farmer), With all the prigs and 
lushing-men, A hundred stretches hence, 1883 L. Wing- 
field A . Rowe I. v. 120 Unable .. to steer clear of lushing- 
kens, or avoid the seductions of the gaming-table. 
Lushington (lw-pigton). slang. [Punning use 
of the surname Zmhington, with allusion to 
Lush sb.% 

The ‘ City of Lushtngton ’ was the name of a convivial 
society (consisting chiefly of actors) which met at the Harp 
Tavern, Russell Street,, until about 1895. It had a ‘Lord 
Mayor ’ and four ‘ aldermen presiding over ‘ wards ' culled 
Juniper, Poverty, Lunacy, and Suicide. On the admission 
of a new member, the ‘ Lord Mayor ' (of late years at least) 

. harangued him on the evils of excess in drink. The ‘City’ 
claimed to have existed for 130 years ; if this claim he well- 
founded, the existence of Lush sb . 2 wQI be authenticated 
for a date considerably earlier than that of our first quot. 
Our information Is from ‘Sir’ B. Davies, the last ‘Lord 
Mayor of Lushington ’.] 

+ 1. Iii various jocular phrases referring to drink, 
i (See quots.) Obs. 

1825 ‘ Jon Bee ’ Diet. Turf s,, v. Lusk, ‘ Lnshingtow’ or 
‘dealing with Lushington', taking too much drink. _ 1823 
Egan Grose's Diet. Vulgar longue, s.v. Lush, Speaking of 
a person who ia drunk they say, A tderman Lushington is 
concerned, or, he has been voting for the Alderman. 
1826 The Fancy I. 31 He is reported not to take sufficient 
care of himself ; Lushington, is evidently his master. 

2. A drunkard. 

[1840 Comic Almanack 39 A blessed School of Physic — 
half-and-halfl The Lushington of each young Doctor’s 
Commons; Medical Students — sons of gin and chaff— Going 
to pot.] 1831 Mayhew Loim/ Labour 1 . 64 If theyliave any. . 

■ a little stale, at the end of a week, they sell it at the public- 
houses to the ‘ Lushingtons. ’. 1890 ‘Rolf Boldrewood ’ 

Cal. Reformer xiii. 134 The best eddicated chaps are the 
worst lushingtons when they give way at alL 

t Lu shisk, a. Obs. rare— \ [? f. Lush a. + 
-1SH,] ? Somewhat ‘ lush ’ or soft. 

166 x Lovell Hist. Anint. 4 Min. 190 The greater Sea 
Crabs., are strong and lushish, of hard digestion. 

Lushy (l^Ji)} a . 1 slang. Also lushey. [f. Lush 
sb. 2 + -Y 1 .] Intoxicated, drunk. 

x8tx Lex. Balatronicum, Luskty, drunk. The rolling 
kiddeys had a spree, and got blood lushey. 1821 Life D. 
Haggart 13 They were both pretty lixshy and quarrelling. 
1883 L-WiNGisTELiJ.'f. A’paAsT. v. rey* Steady there !’ bawled 
the Hebrew. ‘ Damn him 1 always lushy ’. 

Lush.y (ljo’Ji), [f. L ush a . 5 + -Y h] = Lhsh a * 

x8ix Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 98 When April first - . Its [sc. 
the Arum’s] ear-ljke spindling flowers their cases burst, 
Beting’d with yellowish white or lushy hue. Ibid. II, 178 
i Flower of lushy red. 1882 J. Wai.ker Jaunt toAuld Reekie, 

: etc. x6 Here inilken curds and jugs o’ lushy cream. 

Lusian (lh3‘sian),q!.and jA [f. mod.L. Lusi-us 
j ( = L. Liisitanus) + -A17.] ^Lusitanxah. / 

I * 77 * W. J. Mickle it. Camoens' Lusiad 154 Heavens! 
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shall the Lusian nobles tamely yield 1 i8tx Byron Ch. Har. 
J. xiv, And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap. Ibid, xvi, 
Albion.. to the Lusians did her aid afford, 
t Lirsion. Obs. rare— 0 , [ad. L. lusion~em , n. 
of action f. ludere to play.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Lusian, a playing, game or pas* 
time. 1721 in Bailey. 

t Xmsitan, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. Lusit&n-us.] 
«= Lusitanian a. 

. 1 577 - S 7 Holinshed Hist. Scot. 293/1 All which was doone 
in the sight of die rest of the Lusitan ships. 

Lusitaniau (I'M'-sit^-irian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Liisitania (see below) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Lusitania; hence 
(chiefly poet.), of or pertaining to Portugal. 

1720 Swift Progr. Beauty 48 Venus . . Gave Women all 
their hearts could wish When first she taught them where 
to find White Lead and Lusitanian Dish. 1842 Tennyson 
Will Waterproof 1, Go fetch a pint of port : . . such whose 
father-grape grew fat On Lusitanian summers. 1902 Edin. 
Rev. July 88 Later geographers .. confounded Odusseia in 
the Sierra Nevada with the Lusitanian Olysippo. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Lusitania, an ancient 
province of Hispania, almost identical with modern 
Portugal ; hence, a Portuguese. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 97 A certain Lusita- 
nian, whom he took in an Island of Portugal. 163 4 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav, 46 Some English Merchants ships (then 
too much abused, by the bragging Lusitanian . .) helped 
them. 1709 J. Clarke tr. Grotius' Chr. Relig. 11. xviiL 
(1711) 128 note, See .. Freita concerning the Empire of the 
Lusitanians in Asia. i 386 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Sa- 
lammbt) 7 A Lusitanian, of gigantic height. 

Lusive (liw-siv), a. rare— 1 , [f. L. lus-, ppl. 
stem of ludere to play + -IVE.] Playful. 

1871 M. Collins Inn of Strange Meetings 184 A little 
tablet for love’s lusive rhyme. 

t Lusk, sb. Obs. [f. Lusk ».] An idle or lazy 
fellow ; a sluggard. 

C1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 714 Vnthryftys, & vnlustes 
came also to that game, With luskes, & loselles that myght 
nat thryue for shame. 1470-83 Malory Arthur vil, v, 
What arte thou but a luske and a torner of broches and a 
ladyl wessher. c 151s Cocke Lovell's B. ix Luskes, slouens, 
and kechen knaues. 1600 Holland Livy xxt. xliv. 418 
Well may they bee cowards, and play the idle luskes. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Rev. ii. 26 That keepeth himself unspotted 
of the world, that foul lusk that lieth in that wicked one. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. 236 Idle Lusks. 

Comb. x6ix Cotgr .,Estourdi, sottish, blockish, .luske-like. 
Lusk (losk), a. [f. prec. sb.] Lazy, sluggish. 
1775 Ash, Lusk, lazy, worthless, idle. 1890 Lippincott's 
Mag. Jan. 99 The lapses of lusk water heard apart. 

t Lusk, v, Obs. [Of obscure origin. 

The sense agrees with that of OHG, loschi (:— OTeut, 
*lut-$k&- L. root *lut - ; see Loiter ».), which would corre- 
spond to an OE. *loscian. For the phonology cf. Dusk a.] 
inlr. To lie hid ; to lie idly or at ease, to indulge 
laziness ; to skulk. 

CX330 R. Buunne Chron. (1810) 9 Sibriht fiat schrew as 
a Iordan gan lusk, A suynhird smote he to dede vnder a 
thorn busk. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 131 Frere Luther 
and Cate calatehys nonne lye luskynge togyther in lechery. 
I S 33 — 2Maf Ajf. Confut. Tindale Wks. 526/1 He nothing 
seeketh, hut corners to crepe in, where he may luske and 
lurke in the darke. 1591 Sylvester Du Bar tas X. vii. 115 
Not that I mean to fain an idle God That lusks in Heav’n 
and never looks abroad. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's 
Wise Vieillard 98 He lies lusking at home. 166a J, Cot- 
grave Wits Interpr. (ed. 2) 311 N ay now you puff, lusk, and 
draw up your chin. 

f Luskard. Obs. rare — l . [Of obscure forma- 
tion ; app. coined to render (obs.) F .foirardi] A 
kind of grape which causes looseness of the bowels. 

1635 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxv. 113 The muscadine, the 
verjuice grape and the luskard for those that are costive. 

fLuskiU. Obs. rare~ x . [Perh. subst. use of 
Lusking ppl. a.] = Lusk sb. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil in Arb. Garner V. 457 The 
lead-heeled lazy luskins louping, Fling out, in their new 
motley breeches 1 [1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 
325 A Iuscan was lodged once in a farm-house,, .and thought 
proper to walk off in the morning with the bed-clothes.] 
t Lusking, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Lusk v. + -ing L] 
Idling, skulking. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. xxi. 27 Wouldest thou 
say rest, or lusking, or sleepe? 

t Lu sking, ppl. a. Obs. Also 5 luskand. 
[f. Lusk v, + -IN&*.] Slothful, lazy. 

c x 460 Towneley Myst. xx. 750 Nay, luskand losell, lawes 
of the land Shall fayll hot we haue oure will. 1600 Lane 
Tom Tel-troth (1876) 128 Thither thus lusking lubber softiy 
creeped, 

+ Lu'skish, a . Obs. [f. Lusk sb. + -ish.] 
Slothful, lazy, sluggish. 

15.. Hye Way to Spy t til Hints 117 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
28 Boyes, gyrles and luskysh strong knaues. *333 More 
and Pt. Coifut. Tindale Wks. 589/1 Thei haue in their 
traunce and theire sleepe played out all their luskishe lustes. 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Mark vi. 7-9 Suche a myn- 
istre a3 is quicke and spedie, and not a luskysh loyterer 
or sluggerde. 1643 Burroughbs Exp. Hosea v. (1652) 91 
Away now with our. .luskish desires, let us up and be doing. 
1790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday m A Cabinet, eta (1794) 
28 Luskish or fleet, lugubrious or glad. 1819 H. Busk Tea 
X13 When luskish seasons their retreat delay And March 
enamour’d steals a kiss from May. 

Hence Ittrakislily adv. , liWsklslmesB. 

1330 Palsgr. 839/1 Luskysshely, en lourdault. 1538 
Elyot Diet., Socordia .« Luskisshenesse. 1540 Morysine 
tr. Fives' Introd. Wysd. Ciij, Those thinges..be occasions 
of great vices, as of insolent arrogancy, of luakyshenes [etc.]. 


1596 Spenser F. Q. vi, i. 35 But, when he saw his foe 
before in vew, He shooke off luskishnesse. 1637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep. A iv, Is it time for us luskishly to sit 
still, and to be silent ! 1642 Rogers Naaman 131 Formality 
in Religion, ease, sloath..and luskishnesse of spirit. 
Lusky (l» - ski), a. [f. Lusk sb. + -\\] Lazy, 
sluggish. (In quot. 1604 iransfi) 

1604 Drayton Owl in Rowse thee thou sluggish Bird . . 
and leaue thy Lusky% nest. 1873 W. S. Mayo Never 
Again xxxii. 417 That I ..would .. Learn Hope to scorn 
and duty deprecate ; And idly float on lush and lusky flow 
Of sense, 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss., Lusky , lazy, idle. * Gred 
lusky things, they’re too idle to work ’. 

t Lusowious, a. Obs. [f. L. hisffri-us be- 
longing to a player (f. lusor player) + -ous.] Used 
in sport or as a pastime. 

1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1625) xoo He did not beate 
the ayre, and flourish with those lusorious, and preparatory 
weapons, but he did truly fight. 1619 Gataker Lots vi. 117 
Lusorious Lots; and such as be vsed in game, sport or 
pastime, for recreation and delight. 1668 G. C. in H. More 
Div. Dial. Publ. to Rdr. a 4, The ill Tendency of such loose 
and lusorious Oratorie. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece it. xvi. 
(1715) 332 Of Lots there were four sorts, viz. Political, 
Military, Lusorious, and Divinatory. 

Lusory (Uw'sori), a. [ad. L. lusori-us (see 
prec.).] Used as a pastime ; of the nature of play or 
sport. Of composition ; Written in a playful style. 

1653 Gataker Find. Annot. per, 173 A lusorie Lot is law- 
ful. a 1694 Tillotson Serm. (1743) XII. 3457 Which signi- 
fies just nothing, but is lusory and trifling. i7xiShaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) HI. Misc. it. iii. 119 God, as a kind Tutor, 
was pleas'd to . . bear with his Anger, and in a lusory 
manner, expose his childish Frowardness. 1779 Johnson 
L. P., E. Smith Wks. II. 456 Mr. Philips’s ode . . after the 
manner of Horace’s lusory or amatoriau odes is. .a master- 
piece. 1791-1823 DTskaeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 361 There is 
a refined species of comic poetry,— lusory yet elegant. 

Lussh(e)'borgh., -bourne, etc.: see Lusiiburg. 
Lussom, -urn, obs. forms of Lovesome. 

Lust (l»st), sb. Now literary. Also 3 Orm. 
lusst, 4 lost(e, 4-7 luste. [Common Teut. : OE. 
lust masc. corresponds to OFris. lust masc., OS. 
hist fem. (MDu., Du. lust masc.), OHG. lust 
fern. (MHG. lust masc. and fem., raod.G. lust 
fem.), Goth, histu-s masc. O.Tent. *lustu-s, 
prob. repr. a pre-Teut. *ls-tu-s, f. the zero-grade 
of the root *las- to long for, occurring in Gr. 
\i\ai-ea 6 ai (:—*li-lasy-), Skr. las (j~*la-ls, a re- 
duplicated form) ; the suffix -tu- forms nouns of 
action from verbal roots. 

Cf. ON. loste wk. masc. (MSw. luste, loste), Da. lyst, 
mod.Icel. lyst (see List sb.), which are cognate and syn- 
onymous, but differ in declension. The mod.fjw. lust has 
been assimilated in form to the Ger. word.] 
f 1 . Pleasure, delight. Const, in, to, unto. 
(Sometimes coupled with liking.) Obs. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth . xxiv. § 3 pa saede he [Epicurus] 
fj se lust waere J> hehste good, c 1275 Luue Ron 93 in O. E. 
Misc.96 He [Jesus] is feyr and bryht on heowe . . Of lufsum 
lost of truste treowe. 1340 Ayenb. 92 Of zuyche biisse and 
of zuyche loste no liknesse. .ne may by yuounde. . ine lostes 
of pe wordie. c 1380 Wycup Serm. Set. Wks. I. 2 Sone, 
have mynde how pou haddist lust in this lyfe, and Lazar 
peyne. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xi. x. 587 Allas my swete 
sones .. for your sakes I shalle lese my lykynge and lust. 
a 1329 Skelton R. Rummy ng 222 Whan we kys and play, 
In lust and. in lykyng. c 1580 Sidney Ps. xxii. v, Let God 
save hym in whom was all his lust. 1393 Shaks. Liter. 1384 
Gazing vppon the Greekes with little lust. 1607 — Timou 
iv. iii. 492. 

+ b. pi. Pleasures. Obs. 

croon Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 14 pa fe . . of carum . . & of 
lustum piss lifes synt for-J>rysmede. 1340 Ayenb. 72 per hy 
habbep , . hire solas, hire biisse, and hire confort, and alle 
hire lostes. c 1369 Chaucer Del he Blaunche s8r My lyf, my 
lustes be me lothe, 1382 Wyclif 2 Tim. iii. 4 Loueris of lustis 
[Vulg. voluptatum amatores] more than of God. _ c 1400 
Destr. Troy 33x7 All your ledys . . [shal] lyue in Hs lond 
with lustes at ease, ex 420 Aniurs ofArth , 213 This es it 
to luffe paramoures, and lustis [v.r. listes] and litys. 

c. quasi -concr. A source of pleasure or delight ; 
fan attraction, charm {obs.). poet. 

X390 Gower Conf. I. 46 O Venus, ..Thou lif, thou lust, 
thou ntannes hele. Ibid. II. 46 In kertles and in Copes 
riche Thei weren clothed . . With alle lustes that eche 
knew Thei were enbrouded overal. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
Ixv, Our lyf, oure lust, oure gouernoure, oure quene. 1549-63 
Stern hold & H. Ps, lxiL 7 God is my glory and my health, 
my soules desire and lust. 

+ d. Liking, friendly inclination A; a person. Obs. 
c 1430 Freemasonry 506 For they were werkemen of the 
beste, The emperour hade to them gret luste. 1335 Cover- 
dale Num. xiv. 8 Yf the Lorde haue lust vnto vs [1611 If 
the Lord delight in vs]. 

f 2 . Desire, appetite, relish or inclination for 
something. Const. of\ to (with sb. or inf.). Some- 
times joined with leisure (cf. List sb.± 2). Obs. 
Now merged in the stronger use 5 (influenced by 4). 
a 900 tr, Bseda's Hist, v, xiii. [xii.] (1890) 436 Mid unges* 
wencedlice luste heofonlicra gode. c 1000 zElfric Horn. 1 . 
86 Him wses metes mice! lust. <21223 A tier. R. 118 peo 
hwule paet te lust is hot toward eni sunne. 1340 Ayenb. 253 
pe oper stape is bet me zette mesure ine pe loste and mid pe 
likinge of pe wille. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 283, 
I hadde no lust to go to tho parties. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur v 1, i. The weder was hote about noone, and syre 
launcelot had grete lust to slepe. 13. . Frere 4 Boye 56 in 
Ritson Anc, Pop. Poet. 37 Hys dyner forth he drough : Whan 
he sawe it was but bad, Ful Lyteli lust thereto he had, 1528 
Tindale Obcd. Chr. Man To Rdr. 4 b, Yf we thurst, his 
[God’s] trueth shall fulfill oure luste. 1330 Palsgr. 380/2, 


I have nothing so good luste to my worke as I bad yester. 
daye. 1570 Foxe Serm. 2 Cor. v, Ep. Ded. A iiij, Men wholy 
geuen ouer to worldly studyes haue litle leisure, and lesse 
lust, either to heare Sermons or to read bookes. 1611 
Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle 1. iii, If you would consider 
your state, you would haue little lust to sing, I wis.se. 1627 
W. Sclater Exp. 2 T/tess. ( 1629] 276, I have neither lust 
nor leasure to enter the question. 

f b. with indefinite article. Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 23360, I had a Inst.. for to 
holden my passage. 1528 Paynel Salerne’s Regim. (1535) 
xx b, No man ought to eate but after he hath a luste. 1330 
Palsgr. 616/1, I have a luste to gyve you a blowe on the 
cheke. 1349-62 Sternhoi.d & H. Ps. lxxi. (1566) 167 From 
my youth 1 had a lust Stil to depend on thee. 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. u. r6i Such as did seeke the 
Glory of Martyrs, .out of a lust of dying. 

fc. (One’s) desire or wish ; (one’s) good plea- 
sure. Phr. at [after, one's lust. Obs. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. John i. 13 Da8e ne of blodum ne of 
uilio vet of lust lichomtes ne from uillo vet lust [weres] ah 
Gode gecened sint. a X300 Cursor hi. 2899 Sua ferr your 
lust yee foln noght, pat yee for-gete him pat yow wroght; 
c 1386 Chaucer ICnt.s T. 1620 Weepe now na more, I wol 
thy lust fulfille. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8832 All the pepull to 
yne put and dethe at oure lust? c 1450 Merlin 268 Whan 
e was all to brosed and hym diffouled at her lust saf thei 
haue hym not slain. 1333 Coverdale Ps. xci. xx Myne eje 
also shal se his lust or myne enemies. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 18 If by the law of your lust, you account 
me a craftie . . felow. 1579 Lyly Ettphnes(Et\>) 59 Wil thy 
Father . . giue thee libertte to lyue after thine owne lust? 
1606 Shaks. Tr. <$- Cr. iv. iv. 134 When I am hence, lie 
answer to my lust. 1677 Sedley Ant. 4- Cl. t. 5 The 
Valiant cannot board, nor Coward fly, But at the lust of 
the unconstant Sky. 

f d. = Longing vbl. sb 1 2. Obs. 

*330 Palsgr. 241/2 Luste as women with chylde have. 

3 . spec, in Biblical and Theological use : Sensuous 
appetite or desire, considered as sinful or leading 
to sin. Often pi. esp. in the lusts of the flesh , 
fleshly lusts. 

a 1000 Juliana 409 Him sylfum selle pynceS leahtras to 
freminan ofer lof godes lices lustas. cxzoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 
20 Die ping beS pat mankin heuieS. On is pe selue lust, 
ooer is iuel lehti es. De pridde flesliche lustes. c 1230 Hali 
Meid. 3 Pricuuges of flesehliche ful'Sen to licomliche lustes. 
a X400 Cursor M. 28749 (Cott. Galba) Fasting and gude 
bisines gers a man fle lustes of fless. 1526 Tindale i John 
ii. 16 All that is in the worlde (as the lust of the flesshe, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pryde of gooddes). 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. 1. iii. 33s We haue Reason to coole our raging Motions, 
our carnal! Strings, or vnbitted Lusts. 1641 W ilkins Math. 
Magick 1. i. (1648) 2 Which set a man at liberty from his 
lusts and passions. 1837 Maurice Ep. St. John viii. 130 
These sensual pleasures, these gods of our creation, these 
lusts which we are feeding, xgoo J. Watson in Expositor 
S:.pt. 193 This world with its pride and its riches and its 
lust and its glitter must pass away. 

4 . Sexual appetite or desire. Chiefly and now 
exclusively implying intense moral reprobation : 
Libidinous desire, degrading animal passion. (The 
chief current use.) 

c toooSax. Leechd. 1 . 358 Weres wyllatogefremmannenime 
bares geallan & smyre mid pone teors & pa han-ban ponne 
hafaS he mycelne lust, a 1100 Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 524 '34 
Ueneris, lustes. a 1300 Cursor M. 26254 Man pat mengeshim 
wit best for his flexs lust to ful-filL c 1315 Shoreham Poems 

I. 1981 Ne stren may nou encressy Wyp-oute flesches loste. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 27 The grete lust that he had to 
hire, c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1563 Thou deemest 
luste and love convertible. 1392 Shaks. Ven. Sf Ad. 800 Loue 
comforteth, like sun-shine after raine, But lusts effect is 
tempestafter sunne. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658] 82 
Cats, . . in the time of their lust (commonly called ‘ catwrall- 
ing'),..are wilde and fierce, especially the males. <1x635 
N aunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 15 He never spared man in his 
anger, nor woman in his lust. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1015 In 
Lust they bume ; Till Adam thus ’gan Eve to dalliance move. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 637 Wine urg’d to lawless 
Lust the Centaurs Train, a 1704 T. Brown Sal. agst. Worn. 
Wks. 1730 1.56 We need not rake the brothel and the stews, 
To see what various scenes of lust they use. 1756 Burke 
Subl. % B. 1. x, The passion which belongs to generation, 
merely as such, is lust only. 1835 Tennyson Maud II. 1. ii, 
The feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust. 

5 . In mod. rhetorical use (with some transferred 
notion of sense 4) ; Lawless and passionate 
desire of or for some object. In poetry sometimes 
without implied reprobation : Overmastering de- 
sire (esp. of battle]. 

1678-0 Dryden & Lee CEdipus iv. i, He, who brings him 
forth, shall have reward Beyond ambition’s lust. 1699 Cibber 
Xerxes 11, The neighing Steeds too foam and champ, , . and 
show a noble Lust of War. 1760 Sterne Serm. xi. Wks. 
1813 III. 118 The insatiate lust of being witty, 1786 W. 
Thomson Watson's Philip III (1839) 238 The monarch was 
governed by a lust of power. 1x1797 H. Walpole Mem. 
Geo. Ill (1845) II. xii. 274 It appeared that he felt nothing 
really but the lust of applause. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 

II. v. viii. 660 The very lust of pleasing the men on whose 
favour . . their prosperity .. depends. 1837 Ruskin Pot. 
Econ. Art 12 A mean lust of accumulation. 1865 Kingsley 
Herevj. vii, He felt the lust of battle tingling in his veins. 
1868 Miss Yonce Cameos I. xxxiv, 293 From the time 
Edward I gave way to the lust of conquest, his history is 
one of painful deterioration. 

+6. Vigour, lustiness; fertility (of soil). Obs. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P> R. hi. viii. (1495) 54 To restore 
the luste bothe in plantes and in beestes. 1521 Fisher •SV m. 
agst. Luther Wks. (1876) 323 No lust of grenenes nor of 
lyfe appereth. <11540 J, Heywood Four P. P. (Copland) 
D j b, I left her in good helthe and luste. a 1591 R. Green- 
ham Serm. i. (1399) 96 It putteth life and lust into vs, . . to 
doe all those good workes which may glorifie God. 1605 
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Bacon Adv. Learn, n. iv. § 5. 19 Being as a plant that 
cometh of the lust of the earth without a formal seed, c 1616 
S. Ward Coal from Altar (1627) 9 As courage to the soul- 
di'er, mettle to the horse, lust to the ground. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 4.1 2 The increasing the Lust of the Earth or of the 
Plant. 1648 Hunting of box 5 The Vine . . springs not up 
..out of the lust and fatnesse of the earth. 1682 Weekly 
Mem. Ingen. 44 The Salt and Lime together contribute 
some warmth, as well as lust and heat, to the Seed, and help 
the defect of other manure. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as lust fed. 
-fiend, -itch, -pandar, -storm ; b. objective, instru- 
mental, etc., as hist-baiting, -belepered, -blind, -bom, 
-breathed, -burned, -burning, - cankered , -dieted, 
-engendered, -fired, -greedy, -grown, -stained, -stung, 
-tempt in g, - wearied adj s . ; c. special comb., as flust- 
garden [after G. lust-garten, Du. lustgaard ], a 
pleasure-garden; + lust-wort, Gerarde’s transl. 
of the Du. name of the Round-leaved Sundew, 
Drosera rotundifolia. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 181 Taynting our Townes 
and hopefull Academes With your *Iust-bating most abhorred 
meanes. c 1200 T rin. Coll. Horn. 77 j>e heuenliche leche 
seinte poul . . rere us of ure fule *lust bedde. 1633 Ford 
'Tls Pity iv. iii, I’le drag Thy* lust be-leapred body through 
the dust. 1600 Rowlands Letting Humours Blood xv.21. 
This *lustblind Louer’s vaine. 1887 Browning /'( Furini 
iii, * Lust-born His Eve low bending took the privilege Of 
life i£93 Shaks. Lucr. 3 *Lust-breathed Tarqvin leaues 
the Roman host. 1613 Hey wood Silver Age in. Wks. 1874 
III. 143 The *lust-burn’d and wine-heated monsters. 159X 
Sylvester Du Bart as 1. vi. 1108 Oft two Creatures of a 
divers kinde, .. Confounding their *lust-burning seeds to- 
gether, Beget an Elf, not like in all to either. 1608 
Machin Dumb Knt. in. i. F 3 b, The putrefied sores Of 
these *lust-cankerd great ones. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. i. 
70 The superfluous, and *Lust-dieted man, That slaues 
your ordinance. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. iv. ii, To hew your 
*lust ingendred flesh to shreds. 1609 Markham Famous 
Whore (1868} 19 To breede in them this *lust-feind 
iealousie. 1399 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 17s Like a 
swaggerer, *lust fiered. 16x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. 
iii. 79 Walla .. Was by a lust-fir ’d Satyre 'mong our bowres 
Well-neere surpriz'd. 1873 E. Brennan Witch ofNemi 15S 
Purge my ^lust-fretted soul of its remorse. 1389 Troubl. 
Trav. Tyme 10 The Paradise, or *Lust-garden of the Lord. 
1398 Sylvester Du Bartas a. i. ill. Furies 786 Like *Lust- 
gieedy Goates. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 302 
A . . *lust-growne rage. 1399 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. 189 
Marry Alcides thirteenth act must lend A glorious period, 
and his *lust-itch end. Ibid. 1. ii. 17s Ioues *lust-Pandar, 
Maias iuggling sonne. 1604 Shaks. Oik. v. i. 36 Thy Bed 
*!ust-stain’d, shall with Lusts blood bee spotted. 1603 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Captains 1125 Hurried with 
passion's windes Whither their 7 Lust-storms do transport 
their minds. 1397 Bp, Hall Sat. 1. ix. 22 Some *lust-stung 
letcher. 1601 M unday Death Earl Huntington i. iii. (1828) 
35 She is remov’d from his 'dust-tempting eye. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4- Cl. 11. i. 38 The neere *Lust- wearied Anthony. 1397 
Gerarde Herbal 111. civ. 1366 It is called . . in low Dutch 
Loopichecruii, which in English signified! *Lust woort, bi- 
cause . . cattell, if they do but onely taste of it, are prouoked to 
lust. 1760 J. Lee Introd. 6<rf. App. 318 Lust-wort, Drosera. 

Lust (l»st), v. literary and arch. Also 4 loste, 
4-7 lusto. [f. Lust sb . ; cf. ON. losta, and List ». ] ] 
+ 1 . trans. To please, delight (also also/.); pass. 
and refi. to be pleased or delighted. Obs. 

c 1230 Hali Meld. 34 Hare muchele vnjreaw, )>et herer) ham 
ase beastes to_ al [et ham lusted. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
lxxvi. 3 And i am lusted [Vulg. delectatns sum], 1340 
Ayenb. 246 per he him uettep, per he him loste)?, per he him 
restep, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf M anhode m. vii. (1869) 139 This is 
inteneccioun sorweful wer inne is no thing that lusteth. 

+ b. intr. To delight in (something). Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3869 Noght ferfull, ne furse, .. Louet 
he no lede pat lustide in wrange. 

+ 2. impers. Me lusteth : I have a desire. Obs. 

X390 Gower Con f. II. 213 Him lusteth of no ladi chiere. 
a 1553 l see List vA ibj. 1353 W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions 1. v. 55 As thoughe me lusteth ware lawe. 

+ 3. intr. To desire, choose, wish. a. Const, inf. 
In the first quotation the verb may he impersonal : cf. 
List v} i, quot. a 1300. 

a 1425 Cursor M. 22601 (Trin.) No creature shal luste 
[Cott., etc. list] play, Seint petur shal he doumbe pat day. 
1439 Somerset Medieval Wilts (1901) 192 Such time as God 
lustith to calle you owte of this present life. 1326 Pilgr. 
Perf t,W. de W. 1531) 24 Who so lusteth to rede this lytell 
tregtyse. 1362-3 Jack Jugler (Grosart 1873) 43 You may 
saye..That you lusted not this night any supper make. 
X563 Homilies n. Holy Ghost 11. (1859) 463 He that lust to 
see examples, let him search their lives. 1386 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary j. (1625) 45 Insomuch as he that never lusted to 
helpe others, was not now able to helpe himselfe. 

fb. With ellipsis of inf, (Chiefly in clauses 
introduced by relatives, when, where, etc.) Obs. 

1526 Tindale Matt, xviL 12 They .. have done vnto him 
whatsoever they lusted. 1336 in Strype Cranmer n. (1694) 
36 A man is at his choiss to choose him what proctor he lust 
best. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. 11 Do not 1 kings create, 
..And, whom I lust, do heape with glory and renowne? 
*605 Camden Rem. (1637) 403 Here is Eld erton lying in 
dust, Or lying Elderton, chuse which you lust. x6x8 M. 
Baret Horsemanship 1. 70 In letting him doe what hee 
lust, hee will become so stubborne and idle [etc.], 
t c. ref. in the same sense. Obs. 
a 1568 Ascham Sckolem. 1. (Arb.) 50 To glue them licence 
to liue as they lust them selues. 1383 Stubbes Anat, Abus , 

1. 11879) 34 To flaunt it out in what apparell he lusteth him. 
self. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 271 They rate the goods 
without reason as they lust themselues. 

+ d. trans. To desire. Obs. (Cf. List z».l 3 .) 
1648 Sanderson Serm. (1653) 4 The Spirit and the flesh 
are contraries, and they lust contrary things. 


4. intr. To have a strong, excessive, or inor- 
dinate desire. Const, for, after , ’punto; occas. 
with inf. or noun-clause, arch. 

1330 Tindale Dent. xiv. 26 Goo. . and bestowe that snoneye 
on what soeuer thy soule lusteth after. 1330 Palsgr. 616/1, 

I luste or longe for a thyng, as a woman with chylde doth. 
1563 Homilies n. Rogation Wk. 11, (1859) 49 2 If we be an 
hungred, we lust for bread. 16x1 Bible Gal. v. 17. a 170* 
Sedley Tyrant of Crete n. iv, So barbarous a place which 
dares do Any thing it lusts unto without regard Of laws or 
hospitality. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxii, I have 
lusted earnestly, and endeavoured carefully . . that these 
little hooks . . might stand instead of many bigger books. 
1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 211 All those who lusted after 
the gains and possessions of the Jews. 2898 Pall Mall 
Mag. June 221 The .. Spaniards lusting for their destruc- 
tion. 1898 G. W. Steevens With Kitchener 150 Charging 
with the cold bayonet, as they lusted to. 
b. spec, of sexual desire. 

1326 Tindale Matt. v. 28 Whosoever eyeth a wyfe, lust- 
ynge affter her, hathe committed advoutrie with her alredy 
in his hert. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. ix. 21 But Paridell 
of loue did make no threasure, But lusted after all that him 
didmoue. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv.vi. 166 Thou hotly lusts to 
vse her in that kind, for which thou whip'st her, 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 200 Sccietie with that sex, is much lusted 
after by all inflamed Asiatiques. 1727 Swift Circumcision 
E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. l 163 Instead of lusting after the 
real wives and daughters of our rich citizens, they covet 
nothing but their money and estates. 1838 Lytton L eila 1. 
vi, Yet dost thou lust after the daughter of our despised race. 

Lust : see List. 

Lustar, Lustely, obs. ff. Lustre, Lustily. 
Luster (l»'stoi). Now rare. [f. Lust v. + 
-erI.J One who lusts. 

1391 Lyly Endyrn. in. iv, Eunt. . . But did neuer any 
Louers come hether ? Ger. Lusters, but not Louers. 1622 
T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif. xi, 156 Doth not the Apostle for- 
bid the Corinthians . . to be lusters after euill ? 1703 Stan- 
hope Parapkr. III. 323 God gave the Lusters Flesh accord- 
ing to their Desire. 2847 C. Bronte J. Eyre (1890) 371 
A luster after power. 

Luster, obs. and U.S. form of Lustre. 

Lustful (lu stful), a. Also 4 lostvol, 6-7 
lustfull. [OE. lustfull'. see Lust sb. and -eul. 
Cf. ON. lostafullr .] 

1. Having a strong or excessive desire (for some- 
thing) ; eagerly or inordinately desirous of or to do 
(something). Obs. or arch. 

c 893 K. vElfred Ores. 111. ii. § j Gif his hwa sie lustfull 
mare to witanne, sece him (?onne self pint. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Aun.v. i. (1622) 1x7 Augustus rauished with her 
beauty . . tooke her from her husband, shewing himselfe so 
lustfull of her, that [etc.]. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 277 They have so lustful a greedinesse to Mans- 
flesh, that [etc.]., xgox Daily Citron, 29 June 3 Ji Lustful of 
inflicting and witnessing pain, 
j- 2. Delightful, pleasurable. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 80 Me can todele (iri manere guodes, guod 
worpssiplich, guod lostuol, and guod uremuol. Ibid. 91, 92. 
1394 P. PI. Crede 605 Whereto beggen pise men .. But for 
a lustfull lijf in lustes to dwellen 1 

3. Vigorous, lusty, ai-ch. 

1361 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc in. i. (1847) 127 This 
want oflustfull health. 1379 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Jan. 37 
My lustfull leafe is drye and sere. x6ax Quarles Esther 
(1638) os In depth of silence there was heard the loud And 
lustfull language of Darius Horse. 1838 Bushnell Serm. 
New Life ii. (1869) xq The first men are shewn as living out 
a thousand years of lustful energy. 1882 J. H. Brown 
Ramblers Cal. 16. Neck to neck, The lustful darlings [grey- 
hounds] race the ridgy earth. 

4, Lull of, imbued with, or characterized by, lust 
or unlawful desires ; pertaining to, marked by, or 
manifesting sensual desire ; libidinous. 

1579 E. K. Gloss, io Spenser's Skeph. Cal. Mar. 97 By 
wounding in the hele, is ment lustfull loue. 1396 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. Ind. ii, 40 Wee’ 1 haue thee to a Couch, Softer 
and sweeter then the lustfull bed On purpose trim’d vp for 
Semiramis. 1633 Walton Angler i 22 There are also lust- 
ful and chaste fishes, of which 1 shall also give you examples. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 6x9 Bred .. to the. taste Of lustful 
appetence. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iy. (1840)111 In- 
jecting lustful or loose and wandering thoughts into her 
chaste Mind. 18x3 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 143 
Libidinous themes will awake foul desires, And, banishing 
decency, light lustful fires. X902 Fairbairn Philos, Ckr. 
Relig. 1. iv. 167 The miseries that follow a lustful will. 

+ 5. Provocative of lust, Obs. 
x6xo Fletcher Faithf. Shepherdess 11. ii. (1629) 04 b, 
Therefore foule standergrasse, from me and mine I banish 


Luxury [etc.]. 

Lustfully, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a lustful 
manner; '[with pleasure or delight; voluptuously 
(life.) ; libidinously. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 37 Se mildheorta Drihten . .onfeh]i swijie 
lustfullice eallum pstm godum [e aenig man gedeji. 1340 
Ayenb. 51 Ine vif maneres me zenejejj be mete and be 
drinke, Ojier uor J>et (,et me eth and dryngb to-uore time, 
ober to lostuolliche, ober out of mesure, oper [etc.]. 1388 

Wyclif Lam. iv. 5 Tnei that eeten lustfull, perischeden in 
weies. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 197 That King 
plied getting children so lustfully, as that hee was father of 
thirteen Bastards. 1663 Manley Grotius' Low C, Warres 
331 The men that remained in the Town were slain, so also 
were some women after they had been lustfully abused. 17*7 
Bailey vol. II, Lustfully, lecherously. 

Lu stfulness, [f. as prec.+ -NESS.] Lust- 
ful condition or character; f delight, pleasurable- 
ness (obs .) ; libidinousness. 


a goo tr. Bseda's Hist. 1. xvi. [xxviij (1890) 86 Seo lustful- 
nes biS fmrii lichoman. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 21 For fa li- 
come lustfulnesse. .we ne masen. .halden crist bibode. 1611 
Cotgr., Miesuresse, incontinencie. .lustfulnesse. 1634 Gata- 
ker Disc. Apol. 56 The heat of lustfulness abates by degrees, 
and waxeth old with old age. 1893 in Barrows Pari. Relig. 

II. 896 The avoidance of cruelty, lying, lustfulness [etc.]. 

Lust-house, [ad. Du. lusthuis, G . lustham, 

i. lust pleasure ( = Lust sb. 1 ).] Used occas. to 
render the Du. and Ger. equivalents (which 
occur more frequently in their foreign form) in the 
senses: (a) A country-house, villa; if) A tavern 
with a beer-garden. 

1390 Wotton in Relig. (1685) 392 Concerning the Mode! 
of the Ernperours Lust-house your honour may trust me 
with it. 1591 Ibid. 602 To get the plots of both the Lust- 
houses, the foundation is laid. 1818 Blackm. Mag. III. 
530 Pass where you will, by lust-huis or by shop, You’ll 
always find some Grizzy at her mop. 1834 Beckford Italy 

I. 36 [Amsterdam to Utrecht] Each lusthuys we passed 
contained some comfortable party dozing over their pipes. 
1889 Doyle Micak Clarke xxiii. 232 You may have a lust- 
haus of your own in a year or two, with a trimmed lawn 
[etc.]. Ibid., Donner 1 There are other things beside lust- 
houses and flower-beds. 

+ Lu‘ stick, a. and adv. Obs. Also -ique. [a. 
Du, lustig', cf. F. (from Du. or Ger.) loustic, regi- 
mental buffoon.] a. adj. Merry, jolly; chiefly with 
reference to drinking, b. adv. Merrily, jovially. 

x6ox Shaks. A IPs Well n. iii. 47 Par, . . Heere comes 
the King. 01 , Laf, Lustique [Globe ed. lustig], as the 
Dutchman sales. 1607 Dekker Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 

III. 103 If my olde Maister be hanged, why so ; If not, why 
rusticke and lusticke. *6x8 D. Belchier Hans Beer-pot 
G 2 b, So now 1 am well, can waike a mile or two, As lustique 
as a Boore. a 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) 163 Your Wine- 
mirth is but the smothering sometimes .. of a deeper grief ; 
like the lustick fit in some Countries of such as are going to 
execution. 1641 Brome foviall Crew i._Wks. 1873 III. 
366 As lustick and frolique as Lords in their Bowers. 1691 

J. Wilson Belpkegor 11. iv, To eat well, drink lustick, care 
for nothing, and have my Flatterers as other Men. 

Lustinead (lwstihed). arch. [f. Lusty 4- 
-head.] = Lustiness in its various senses: plea- 
sure, delight ; vigour; lustfulness, libidinousness. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 27 Defaute of slepe and 
heuynesse Hath slayne my spyrite of quicknesse, That 
I haue loste al lustyheed. 1313 Douglas AEneis xni. v. 63 
Quliayr is now thy schynand lustyhed, Thy fresch figour, 
thy vissage quhyte and reid f 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. 
May 42 They. .Passen their time. .In lustihede and wanton 
meryment. 1621 Ainsworth Annot. Ps. xc. 10 (1639) 137 
Their pride, or prowesse, that is, the excellence, or lusty- 
head of those yeeres, the bravest of them is but miserie. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. n. vii, Aknight. . Of actiue mind 
and vigorous lustyhed. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 62 
And so all being said A little there we gathered ltistihead. 

Lustihood (Izrstihud). arch. [t. Lusty + 
-hood.] Lustiness, vigour of body, robustness; 
occas. f lustfulness. 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 76 His Mate of youth, and 
bloome of lustihood. 1606 — Tr. % Cr. 11. ii. 50. 1794 
Mathias Furs. Lit, (1798) 6 In these latter days, they 
[Frenchmen] have been neighing after the constitutions of 
th eir neighbours in th eir lawless lustihood. x8o6 H, Siddons 
Maid, Wife, 4 Widow III. 71, I had no money, hut I had 
health in all its lustihood. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall 
(1823) I. 122 The oak, in the pride and lustihood [erf. 1843 
lustiness] of its growth. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxix, Showing 
my lustihood at foot-ball. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt,- 
cap 1252 Youth, strength and fustihood can sleep on turf. 
Lustily (ltrstili), adv. Also 5-6 lu.stely(e, 
lustyly. [f. Lusty + -ly 2. 

It is difficult to say whether the form lustelylg in the 
X5-i6th c. belongs to this word or to Lustly adv.\ 

•fl. With pleasure or delight ; pleasantly, pleasur- 
ably ; delightfully. Also, gladly, willingly. (Cf. 
Lustly adv. 1 .) Obs. 

a X225 Juliana 75 LustniS lustiliche hali writes lare. 
? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 13x9 A, lord 1 they lived lustily 1 
[F. cum menoient bonne vie /] c 1386 — Knt.’s T. 671 Whan 
pat Arcite hadde romed al his fille, And songen al the 
roundel lustily In-to a studie he fil sodeynly. c X430 Lydg. 
Reas. <jr Sens. 275 Of Plyades and sterres sevene, That so 
lustely do shyne. c 1440 Promf, Parv. 3x8/1 Lustyly, or 
lystyly, delcctabiliter, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems x. 45 Now 
spring vp flouris fra the rute . . Lay out 3our_ levis lustely. 
1326 Skelton Magnyf. 1583 These wordes in myne eyre 
they be so lustely spoken, That [etc,], a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M.Aurel, xxi. Kiv, These fyve thynges ..were 
lustely and willyngly graunted by the Senate. 

2. With vigour or energy ; vigorously, energeti- 
cally; with a will, heartily, cheerfully. Now said 
only of physical activity. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 238 Thei make Knyghtes to 
jousten in Armes fulle lustyly. a 1479 Caxton Bk. Curtesye 
xiiv, It is to a godly chyld wel syttynge ..To harpe or 
lute or lustely to synge. 1535 Coverdale Ps, xxxii. 3 


mine to fight lustily for liim. 1632 Brome North. Lasse 1. 
i. Wks. 1873 III. 2 Tri, What, married ! Luc. Lustily 
promis’d Sir. Absolutely contracted. _ 1634 Sik_T. Herbert 
Tras>. 156 They bowze it lustily, with varietie of meates 
and pleasure. 1685 Wood Life 21 June, It began to raine 
lustily for a quarter of an hour. *710 De Foe Crusoe 1. 
xix. U840) 349 He . . cried out to us . . lustily. 1738 Swift 
Pol. Conversat. 35 If she ben't niarry’d,at least she’s lustily 
promis’d. 1829 Scott Anne ofG. xxx, He saw him feed 
lustily as well as carve featly. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up 
Nile xxL 641 Every inch of arable ground is turned to 
account. All that grows, grows lustily. 1898 G. S.Tyack 
Bk. abt. Bells x. 170 The bells pealing forth right lustily 
from the steeple of the parish church. 
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f 3 . Lustfully, carnally. Ohs. _ j 

c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mir K xxxiv, (Gibbs MS.) If. 64 
That a man >at seel) a woman lustyly .. is accounted a ; 
lechoure. 1520 Caxton's Ckran. Eng. tv. 28 b/2 On a certayn : 
nyght whan he wold lustelyknowe Ms wyfe she dremed 
that she shold here a chylde of myschefe. 1589 Pappe w. ] 
Hatchet B ij b, I thinke it [lecherie] . . no liarme if the tearmes 
be not abusde : for you must say, vertuously done, not lustily 
done. 

Lustiness (ltrstinos). Also 5-6 lustines, 
-ynes(se. [f. Ldsty + -ness.] 

+ 1 , Pleasantness, pleasure, delight. Also, beauty 
of attire (cf. Lusty a. 2 b). Ohs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy lies m, 128 (177) Beth glad and 
drawetb yow to iustynasse. 1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxron) l, 
xx. (1859) 28 Thou myght . . euer abyde in ioye and lusty- 
nesse. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiv. 2 Delytsum lyllie of 
everie lustynes. a 1547 Surrey in ’Battel's Misc. (Arb.) 3 
The sonne hath twise brought forth his tender grene, And 
clad the earth in lately lustinesses ? a 1550 in Dunbars 
Poems 327 Dewoyd langour, and leif iu lustines. 

2 . Vigour, robustness ; t energy, activity. 

1 1325 Song of Mercy 160 in E. E. P. (18625 123 And lusti- 
nes his leue hah take. We loue so sloujie and harlotrie, 
i a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1282 And after daunced .. 
Youthe, fuifild of lustinesse. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) iv. L 58 That other [tree] drye withonte ony maner 
lustynesse or verdure. 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xl. (Percy 
Soe.) 203 My youth was past, and all my lustynes. 1607 
Markham Caved. 1. (1617) 33 Fora Horse, .of youth, strength 
and lustinesse, eight Mares are a full number. 1740 Dyer 
Ruins of Rome 476 For now the frame no more is girt with 
strength Masculine, nor in lustiness ofheart Laughs at the 
winter storm.. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 1 1 , ix. (1877) 102 He 
had too much lustiness of mind.. to be capable of living on 
terms of close intelligence with the . .statesmen of Berlin, 
f 3 . Lustfulness ; carnal nature or character, 
c 1400 Rom . Rose 5118 Whan thou hast, .spent thy youthe 
in ydilnesse, In waste, and woful lustinesse, c 1555 Harps- 
field Divorce Hen. fill (Camden) 247 Lest the vice of 
concupiscence and lustiness .. should .. break forth. 1580 
F Hampton Dial. Yrm # Steele 160 The powders of i_t[steele] 
are. .good for the Gonorea passio, and for the lustinesse of 
man. 1619 Fotiierbv Aiheom, 1. x. § 3 {1622) m When the 
heat© of that lust and .lustinesse is past, and they be come 
againevnto their cold blood. 

Lusting (iwstig), vbl. sh [f. Lust v. + -ing F] 
The action of the verb Lust in Its various senses. 

a vyaaSei'en Sins viiL in, E. £. P. (18621 18 j?at_me glue lif 
andgode ending and to 30U tjiuegode lusting in }>is silue 
place. 1580 Sidney Ps. xxxvii, in, Delight in God, and he 
shall breede The fnllnesse of thy own hartes lusting. 1677 
Gh.t-in DemonoL (1867) 73 Paul’s persecution, though a real 
gratification of his envious tastings, by his blinded under- 
standing was judged duty. 1760 Law Spirit of Prayer x. 
54 By the flesh, and its hustings, are meant. , the natural man, 
as. he is by the fall. 

Lu'Sting, ppl. a. [f Lust v. + -ing 2.] That 
lusts t having lustful desires. 

1559 T. Brice Compend. Reg.. Wishes Wise ii.When shall 
the minde bee moued right To leaue hys lustyng life? 150* 
Greene Maidens Dream in S links. Soc. Papers (1843) II. 
138 T’lie lusting humor of the eyes . . Could not allure his 
mind to think of vice. 1844 W. H. Mitt Seri it. Tempt. 
Christ iv. 91 The hopes of good which the lusting eye con- 
ceived in them while distant. 1875 Jqwett Plato (ed, a); 
III, 118 The tyrannical man .. is just a drinking, lusting, 
furious sort of animal. 

Lustless 02? -sties), a. N ow rare or Ohs. [f. 
Lust sh. + -less.] 

+L Without vigour or energy: =r= Listless. Ohs. 
c 13*5 Old Age xi. in E. E. P. (1862) 150 jJe tunge . .lostles 
lowteb in uch a lijv 1398 Trevisa Barth. Ve P. R. iv. ix. 
(Tollem, MS.), A verry flewraatike man is in the body lustles 
( L. deses], heuy and slow, c 141a Hdcclev® De Reg. Prim. 
3881 Whan bat be pxunche is ful, A fume clyrabith vp in-to 
he heed, And makij a man al lustles and al dul. 1549 Cover- 
dare, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Tim, 24 Preache the worde of the 
ghospsl xtronglye, nether beyn.g frayed with aduersitie nor 
lustles in prosperitie. 1S90 Spenser F . Q . 1 . iv. 20 For in. his 
lustlesse limbs .... A shaking fever ratgnd continually, i6n 
Cotgr., Dtlaleiili,. . vnwilhng, lustlesse, vndisposed, out of 
the humor, xfiia Drayton Paly-oili. xtn, 56 The Throstell, 
with shrill Sharps; as purposely he song T’awake the lust- 
les.se Sunne. ' „ 

i‘ 2 . Joyless ; without pleasure or delight. Ohs. 
1508 Dunbar Tua marlit wemen 441 Jone lustiese led so 
lelely scho luffit lnir husband, a 158S Sidney Arcadia, etc. 
(1622) 493 A lustless song. 

3 . Without lust or sexual appetite. 

1586 Marlowe i st Pt. TamiurL in. (1590) C7, He shall 
be made a cfaast and lustlesse Euwuke. 1610 Healey St. 
Aug. Citie of God xxlt. xxtv, (1620) 848 The time shall 
come when we shall doe not hing but enioy our (lustlesse) 
beauties. 3611 Cotgr., Priapisme, a lustlesse extention, or 
swelling of the yard. 

Hence + Ltrstlessness. 

3556 Oldk Antichrist 5 To dryue all lustlesnesse and 
sluggish drqwsynes_ out of our myndes. x6xx Cotgr., Chas . 
teti, chastitie, continencie, lustlesnesse. 

Lu’stly, a. £f. Lust sh + -lyL] 

1 . Pleasant, pleasure-giving. Ohs. or arch, 
c xaoo Brin. Call, Horn. 39 pe gode word of holi hoc be 1 ® 
be saules lustliche bileue. 1 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 4x1 
Poul vndirstondip bi fode, mete and drynk bat ben couen- 
able to do betere be seruyss of god ; and not lustly deyntees 
of prestis. *593 Sylvester On Bart as r. iv. 673 The 
mealie Mountains (late unseen) Change their white garments 
into lustly green. 1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard Face 261, 

I ne'er have set My eyes on anything so rare, So lastly, 
costly, or so fair. ’ 

+ 2 . Lustful; carnal. Ohs. ' 

ctzoo Brin, Coll. Horn, 79 Shune lustliche wil. z6r^ 
Fletcher Chances m. iv, There can be no hell To his that 
hangs upoti his hopes; especially In way of lustly pleasures. 


f Lil-stly, adv. Ohs. [OE. lustlke : see Lust 
sh. and -LY^.J 

1 . With pleasure or delight ; gladly, wil ingly. 
.971 Blickl. Ham. 47 past hi .Sunnandajjum & maisseda^um 

Godes cyrican jeorne secan, & b»r ba godcundau lave lust- 
lice xehyran. c 1000 AClfric Gram. xliv. ;Z.) 264 Libmter, 
lustlice. c 1275 Prov. Alfred 2.12 in O. E. Misc . 115 J>us 
quad Alfred: Lustlike, lustine [».n lustnie]. [c 1430, 1500- 
20, a 1533 see Lustily adv. 1 .] 

2. Voluptuously; lustfully. 

c 1440 Prontp. Para. 318/1 Lustly UC. lustili\ smlnptuose. 
CX440 Hylton Scala. Perf. (W. deW. 1494) 1. lxxii, Yfhe 
falk:. .eyther by excesse of lomoche etyng or to often or to 
gredely or to lustly & delicatly or tosone in untyme. [1520 
see Lustily adv. 3.) 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. n. x. 
(1622) 48 Tiberius thought it better, that the yong man 
lustlie giuen, by the wanton laciuiousnesse of the citie, 
should bee better fashioned in the campe. 

3 . Lustily, vigorously. 

[<r 1479 : see Lustily adv. a -1 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
136/2 Forth he lymped on three leggvs so Justly, y 1 his 
maysters horse \v l four fete, could scant ouertake him. a 1533 
Frith Another Bk. agst. Iiasiell Cixb, Rastell. .plaieth 
me the hal lustlye ouer the corde. (1535 : see Lustily adv. 
2.] *546 Bf. Gardiner Declar. Art. Joye 31 The unlerned 
arrogant reader wyl here waxe angry .. and .. go lustly 
forth to proue me a foole. 

Lustra, pi. of Lustrum. 
t Lustrable, a . Ohs.~° [ad. L. *lmtrabil-is, 
f. lustrare to Lust rate.] ‘That sraay be purged 
or purified’ (Bailey 1727 vol. II). 

Lustral (l©’stral), a. and sh [ad. L. liistrd l -is, 
f. lustr-mn Lustrum.] A. ad/, 

1 . Pertaining to the Roman Lustrum or purifi- 
catory sacrifice ; hence, pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or used in rites of purification ; purificatory. 

1533 Kellenden Livy iil vii. (S.T.S. ) 270 he capitoll was 
purgit he pe Sacrifice lustrale. 2677 Gilfin Vemonol. (1867) 
194 He [Julian] caused their meats and drinks to be sprinkled 
or mixed with the lustral water. 1776 Gibbon. Deed, # F. I. 
Notes xv. p. lxviii. The assistants weresprinklediwithlustral 
water. 1783 T, Wilson A rchxol. Diet., Lustral day, or 
dies lustricus amongst the Romans, was the day on which 
lustrations were performed for a child, and the name given. 
1851 Layard Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh x. 231 Copper lus- 
tral spoons, 1853 Mkrivale Rom. Rep. iv. (1867) 133 The 
assassin . . coolly washed his hands in the lustral waters of a 
neighbouring temple. i86» Rawlinsdn Anc. Mon. I. vi. 4B0 
A lustral Ewer. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. v. § 2. 
278 The Hindu worship has always consisted largely in 
lustral rites. 

2 . Occurring every five years ; quinquennial. 

1781 Gibbon Decl. It F. xviii, II. 71 As this general tax 

upon industry was collected every fourth year, it was shied 
the Lustral Contribution. x88o Muirhead lllpian i. § 8 
The lustral census in Rome. 

f B. sh. A lustrum or period of five years. Ohs . 
a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 807 When to this time five 
lustrals I had' seen. 


t Ltistran. Ohs. rare. [f. Lustr-um 4- -AM 
(? or L. ttn-mts year).] The first year of a lustrum. 

a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 766 The first [census] was 
made in the lustran, that is, in the year that they reckoned 
for the beginning of the space of five years. 

f Lu-straut, aA Ohs, rare. [ad. L, Iiistranf- 
em, pres. pple. of lustr&re to illuminate; see 
Lustre ai.i] Lustrous ; Jig. illustrious. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 His lust rant beymis var eleuat 
iiii. .degres abufe oure oblique oris3one. 1616 J. Lank Cent. 
Sqrls T, v. 479 Bold spirites, and lustxant heroes. 

Lu'strasit, rare. [ncl. L. lfestrant -em, pres, 
pple. of lustr&re : see next.] =LuSTRATiirG/j>/. a. 

x’895 El worthy Evil Eye 422 The application of the lus- 
trant spittle with the middle or infamis digitus. 


Lnstrate (l©’strrit), vA [f. L. lustral-, ppl. 
stem of lustrare , to purify by lustral rites, to go 
round, review, survey, f. lustrum ; see Lustrum.] 

1 . irons. To purify by a propitiatory offering ; 
to cleanseby (or as if by) lustration ; gen. to purify. 

1S53 [see Lustrating below]. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
1.(1701)18/1 There was also a great Plague ; the 'Oracle 
advis’d them to lnstrate the City. ibid. 57/t He [Epi- 
menides] is reported to he the first that lustrated Houses 
and Fields, which he performed by Verse. 1718 Rowe tr. 
Lucan in, 601 Barh’rous Priests some dreadful Pow’r adore. 
And lustrate ev’ry Tree with human Gore. 1746 T. Seward 
Conform, betw. Popery Xr Paganism 35 This Custom of 
Nurses Instating the Children by Spittle. *8x8 J. C. Hob- 
house Hist, lliustr. (ed. 2) 319 l"he city was solemnly 
lustrated by holy water and missions, ...to purge away the 
contagion of the French. 1891 tr. De La Smtssayes Man. 
Set, Relig, xix. 160 The sacrificial animals were Jed round, 
the object which was to be lustrated. 


+ 2 . a. intr. To pass or go through (a place), 
b. traits. To pass through or traverse. Ohs. 

1632 Vicars AEn, vin. 303 Thrice through Aventines mount 
he doth lustrate. 1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig.it 850) I. 83 
His soul Instates ana pervades through all things. 1731 
Bailey, Gangmeek, the Time_ when the bounds of the 
Parishesare lustated by the Parish- Officers, Rogation- W eelc. 

f ' 3 . trans. To view, survey. Ohs. 

*623 Cockeram, Lustrate, to view, a 1648 Lo. Herbert 
Hen. VI H (1683) Ep. Ded., The parts thereof, as fast as I 
could finish them, were lustrated by Your gracious Eye. 

Hence Inratrating vbl. sh and ppl. a. 

*653 Manton Exp. James iii. 17 Being in an idol temple, 
the lustrating water fell upon diem. *053 Hammond Par-, 
4- A nnol. N, T., 1 Car. iv. 13 Wks. 1659 III. 520 tlepusabap- 
Miirn [filth] signifies those things that are used in lie 
lustrating of a city among the Gentiles. 1728 Earbery 
tr. Burnet's St. Dead II. 52 Lustrating.or purging Fires, 


1846 New Timon (ed. 3) 178 The penitent offering the 
lustrating tide. 

+ Lirstrate, vA Ohs. [f. Lustre sh. 1 + -ate.] 
trans. To impart lustre to ; = Lustre v. 

x688 Abridgm. Spec. Patents, Weaving (1861) 1 Inven- 
tion of making, dressing, and lustrateing silke, called black 
plain, alamodes, ranforcees, and lute-tringes. 1689 Land. 
Gaz. No. 2454/4 Peter Du Clou who Dresseth and Lus- 
trateth Silks, Stuffs, ike. 1697-8 Act 9 Will. Ill, c. 43 § 13. 

Lustration (l»strAiJanj. [ad. L. hi stration- 
em, n. of action f. lustrare Lustrate 71A] 

1 . The action of lustiating; the performance of 
an expiatory sacrifice or a purificatory rite (e. g. 
by washing with water) ; the purification by reli- 
gious rites {of a person or place from somet hing). 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1 1 . v. vi. § 3. 621 A Muster, 
and ceremonious lustration of the Armie, was wont to be 
made at certeine times with great solemnities. 1635 A. Staf- 
ford Fem. Glory (1869) 118 The Lustration of houses was 
yearely usuall with the Romans, in the Moueth of F ebruary. 
*699 Bentley Phal. 380 The Lustrations of Cities and 
Countries from Plagues, Earthquakes, Prodigies. 1715 
Pope Iliads. 41 1 The host to expiate, next the king pre- 
pares, With pure lustrations, and with solemn prayers. 1768* 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 414 Signatures of the cross, 
and lustrations by holy water. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VI. 1 . 183 Enjoining the lustration of the city by 
solemn sacrifices. 1875 Lightfoot Comm. CoL 171 Thete 
were other points of ceremonial observance, in which the 
Essenes superadded to the law. Of these the most remark- 
able was their practice of constant lustrations. 1883 Encycl. 
Brit. XV. 70/1 In Rome, .there was a lustration of the fleet 
before it sailed, and of the army before it marched, 
b. gen. Washing. Chiefly jocular. 

'1825-9 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor III. xix. 82 The 
little girl . , now too evidently bore the symptoms of long 
neglect, and Mrs. Cicely's plans of lustration were, therefore, 
the more needful. 1829 J. L. Knafp Jrnl. Naturalist 310 
Birds are unceasingly attentive to neatness and lustration 
of their plumage. 1887 Lowell Old. Eng. Drain. (18921 78 
The other never paid his washer-woman for the lustration 
of the legendary single shirt without which [etc.]. 

2 . fig. Purification, esp. spiritual or moral. 

2655 [Glai'THOrne] Lady Mother v. i. In Bullen 0 . PL 
II. 185 You may live To make a faire lustration for your 
faults And die a happie Convert. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc . 
Comfit, vi. 179 The . .excrement it Sous matter is separated by 
this inward lustration from the bloud. 1777 Earl Chatham 
.S/ s. on A ddr. 18 Nov,., Let them [the prelates] perform at 
lustration; let them purify .. this country, from this sin, 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 140 St Peter’s mind is full of 
the Deluge as a type of the world’s lustration. 1887 Lowell 
Democr. _i66 The lustration of the two vulgar Laises by 
the pure imagination of Don Quixote. 

3 . The action of going round a place, viewing, or 
surveying it; the review (of an army). 

1614 [see i], 1623 Cockeram, Lustration, a viewing, com- 
passing. 1656 Blount Glossogr. } Lustration, compassing, 
viewing or going about on every side. 1752 Young Brothers 
1. i. (1777) 7 ’Tis their great day, supreme of all their year, 
The fam'd lustration of their martial powers. 1849 J kffrey 
in Cockburn Life Jeffrey (1852) I. 405, I have made a last 
lustration of all my walks and haunts, and taken a long fare- 
well of garden, and terrace, and flowers. 

+ 4 . A perambulation, inspection, census. Ohs. 

T646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xi. 360 How deepely 
hereby God was defrauded in the time of David, - will easily 
appear© by the sunimes of former lustrations. 

5 . - Lustre shP rare— 1 . 

1853 F, W. Newman Odes of Horace n. iv, One whose age 
runs last to finish Its eighth lustration. 

XiUStrative (brstr/tiv), a. [Formed as Lus- 
TRATEzl +/-IVE.3 Pertaining to lustration, expiatory 
purification, or ( jocularly ) washing. 

1875 Contempt Rev. XXV.. 256 The Saxon, .expends his 
lustrative energies upon his street and stairway, but never 
thinks of washing his own shirt. ^ 1883 Encycl. Brit, XV. 
70/ r Puppets suspended and swinging in the air (oscilla) 
formed one way of using the lustrative power of the air. 1889 
Ediu. Rev. No. 345. 67 The numerous and minute lustrative 
prescriptions.. always included Gentile pollution. 
Xfiistratory (Irstrijtori), a. rare . (f, as prec. 
+ -ORY.] Lustral, expiatory. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Lustration , Lustrations, and 
lustratory sacrifices, were not only performed for men, hut 
also for temples [etc.]. 12x883 E. FitzGerald Sp. Peatttus 
ABmilius in Blackin. Mag. (1889) Nov. 632 ToDelphi ; where 
to the presiding God A lustratory Sacrifice I made. 
Zaustre (l»’st3i), sbA Also 6 Sc. lustir, 6- 
(now U. S.) luster, [a. F. lustre masc., — Sp., 
Pg, lustre , It. lustra , Rumanian lustru ; a Com. 
Rom. vbl. sh. £ 1 .. lustrare to illumine, prob. repr. 
an earlier *liic-strare f. hie-, lux light.] 

1 . The quality or condition of shining by reflected, 
light ; sheen, refulgence ; gloss. 

Often with adj., as metallic , pearly , silky, waxy lustre, 
ex 522 More lJ equal. naoiss.fS ks. 73/2 .He that by good 
vse and experyence, hathe in his eye the ryghte marke and 
yeyy trewe lustre of the Dyamonte. 1529 — ■ Dyaloge t. 
ibid. 159/2 The iewell, . . die bryght lustre where of bleryd 
eyes might .not endure to beholde. x6ox Shaks. Jut. C. u 
U.X24 That same Eye, whose bend doth awe .the World, 
Did loose Ms Lustre. 1670 in xa//t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. rs Theire ordnary designes [in tapestry].. with a 
whiles use will soone loose their luster. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Curriers give a lustre, or gloss to their leather, 
several ways, according to the colour to be illustrated. *738' 
Gray Tasso 65 All stones of lustre shoot their vivid ray,' 
1(830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. vii. 135 The dark and dazzling 
lustre of her eyes frequently Shone in tears. 1845 >G. E. Day 
tr. Simon’s A ttim. Chem, I. 77 Minute Seales of caprate of 
baryta, of a fatty lustre. 4845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 1. (1879) 
8 A coating of a hard glossy substance with a pearly lustre. 
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1871 w. H. G; Kingston Banks A mazon (187©) jit The wool 
appeared very long, soft, fine, and of a silky lustre. 1878 
Huxley Pkysiogr. 75 Cut a piece of lead or of zinc, and 
'observe the lustre of its fresh surface. 

b. rarely in pi. Appearances of lustre. 

1614 Tomkis Album azar n. iii. (1615) D4, By the white- 
nesseand bright sparkling lustres We allure fh’ Intelligences 
to descend. « 1623 Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country v. v, She 
beingset in yeares next, none of those lusters Appearing in her 
eye, that warme the fancy. *841-4 Emerson Ess.,, Love Wits. 
(Bohn) I. 76 Like opaline doves'-neck lustres, hovering and 
evanescent. 

e. concr. pi. Applied to the eyes. 

i8to F. Dudley Amoroso I. 118 (Fitzedw. Hall), 
d. A material or composition used to impart a 
lustre to manufactured articles. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl s.v., For very black furs, they 
sometimes prepare a lustre of galls, copperas, Roman alum, 

•. . and other ingredients. 1873 [see Lustring vbl. sb. b], 

2 . Luminosity, brilliancy, bright light ; luminous 
splendour. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 53 The spere & hauyn of Venus , . is 
ane grit sterne of ane meruelous lustir. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
v. xi. 58 With bils and glayves making a dreadfull luster. 
1632 J .Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromcna 40 Her three lan- 
thornes . . afforded the greater lustre, because of the : chrystal, 
cut diamond-wise. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. 1. v. 19 
God expects no lustre from, the minor stars. 1694 Addison 
Ovid's Met. Misc.Wks.1726 1 . 195 And now the scorching Sun 
was mounted high, In all its lustre. 1782 Wolgot(P. Pindar) 
Lyric Odes to R. Acad , v, Thus stars, when pinch’d by frost, 
cast keener lustre. 1799 Vince Elem. Astran. xxi. (1810) 
229 Obstructing the lustre of the sun’s b earns. _ 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge xlvii, The sun was shining with uncommon 
lustre. r8g3 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 218 The lustre of the 
most remote part of the corona, .was about one eight-hun- 
dretb part of the brightness of the Bloom 
b. concr. A shining body or form. 

1742 Young iVif. Th. v. 307 As glaring day Of these un- 
number’d lustres robs our sight. 1814 Cary Dilute, Par. v. 
326, [I] turn’d Toward the lustre, that with greeting kind 
Erewhile had hail’d me. 

3 . transf. Radiant beauty or splendour (of the 
countenance, of natural objects, etc.}. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. ii. Wks. 1856 1 . 78 Till the 
soile of griefe Were cleared your cheeke, and new hurnisht 
lustre Cloath’d your presence. 1727 Gay Begg. Op. I. vii, 
Virginsare like the fair flower in its lustre. 1728-46 Thomson 
Autumn 1320 When Autumn’s yellow lustre: gilds the world. 
1844 Disraeli Coningshy 1. i, His countenance, radiant with 
health and the lustre of innocence. 1887 Bowen Virg. /Eneid 
i. 591 Manhood's glorious lustre and noble joy in his eyes. 

1 4 . fig. in various applications, esp. Brilliance or 
splendour of renown; glory. Oiteu in phrases, 
to add lustre to, to shed or throw lustre on, etc. 
Also, splendid beauty (oflanguage, sentiments, etc.). 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VI IT f Camden) 69 The 
third chapter, .casteth forth a very jolly glistering lustre of 
many goodly illations of such things as . . make little against 
us. *580 Sidney Ps. xxxvii. iv. Lake the light, he shall dis- 
play Thy justice in most shining lustre. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World hi. (1634) 1 12 These actions, together with his honour- 
able behaviour, which added much to their lustre, were more 
glorious than profitable. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herqdian (1635) 
185 Hee affected popular Lustre by frequent exhibiting most 
Stately Shewes._ 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 85 The 
, .chastity of Stile, which lendeth a luster to your elaborate 
writings. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 111. 202 , 1 hold 
mine own Religion so good, as it needs not fetch bistre 
from the disgrace of another. 17x3 Addison Cato 1. i, 
How does the lustre of our father’s actions, Through the 
dark cloud of ills that cover him, Break out. a 17x3 Bur- 
net Own Time (1724I I. 304 The Duke of Richmond was 
sent to give a lustre to that negociation. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero I. i. 1 His birth, .was attended by prodigies, foretelling 
the future eminence and luster of his character. 1736-82. 
T. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. iv. 239 The pomp and 
lustre of his language. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quad. 
(1809) III. 3 She was . . charmed by the lustre- of his senti- 
ments. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, n. Wks. 1813 V. 295 
It threw great lustre on his administration. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 F. xi. I. 295 The virtues of Claudius, .place him 
in that short list of emperors who added lustre to the Roman 
purple. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Baft. iv. iv. 253 
Mythical lustre illumined all the historic facts of Abraham’s 
life. 1880 Disraeli Endym. I.xix. 166 As shed dated on the 

f ast, she seemed to share its lustre and its triumphs,. r88a 
‘ebody Eng. Journalism xx. 152 1 1& future is a future which 
.. is likely to add fresh lustre to die Newspaper Press. 

+ b. Something that adds lustre; a glory. Obs. 
a *623 Beauml & Fl. Wtt without M.111. i. To thinks well 
of our selues, if we deserue it, is a luster in us. *637-30 Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 436 Which virtues were most 
eminent in this singular servant of Gad, as a luster to his 
great learning. 2x1647 Habington Sura. Wore, in Proc. 
Wore. Hist. Soc. III. 359 The degree of knighthood, which 
is not onely a luster to a family, but giueth a precedence. 
1647 Fuller Holy War v. xxx. 286 The Persian or the 
Tartarian or some other obscure Prince . . shall have the 
Lustre from God to maul this great Empire. 

t G. External splendour, magnificence. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv. (1736)' 46 Solemnizing 
Nativities and Deaths with equal Lustre. <2x674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xi. §_ 169. They inveighed vehemently against 
lord bishops, their pride and* lustre. 

5 . a. + A glass ball placed’ among artificial lights 
to increase the brightness of the illumination (ofo.) 
also, one of the prismatic glass pendants often 
attached in circles to a chandelier or hung round 
the edge of an ornamental vase. b. A chandelier 
[the usual sense in Fr.}. 

168a W heler Joum. Greece it. 187 Hung with many great 
Circles of Lamps „ .intermixed with Lustres or Balls of Glass. 
X716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 8. Sept., The 
whole is made gay by pictures.. and in almost every zoom. 


large lustres of rock crystal. 1734 In Picton L'pool Mimic. 
Ree. (rS86)-II. 160 A glass lustre or chandelier. 1812 M core 
Intercepted Lett. viit. 45 Many a maid, with busy feet That 
sparkle in the Lustre’s ray. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos, Scenes 
xxi. The remains of a lustre, without any drops. 1842 Francis 
Diet. Arts, Lustre, a bright brass chandelier, suspended from, 
a ceiling, as we see in churches, theatres, &c. 1831 lliitsir. 

Catal. (It. Exltib. 1133 A bronze lustre for sixty candles. 
1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vii. (1875) 277 Lustres of coloured 
crystal, 

6. a. A thin light dress material having a cotton 
(formerly also silk or linen) warp and woollen 
weft and a highly lustrous surface. 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 299 Poplins and lustres are 
. .composed partly of silk and partly of worsted.^ 1877 Bur- 
roughs Taxation 555 Linen- lustres . . are dutiable. x88x 
Daily Kerns 26 Aug. $/i We do not believe there lives a 
woman whose patriotism would induce herto wear an English 
lustre if she is able to buy a French cashmere. 

b. A kind of wool having a lustrous surface. 

18941 Times 22 Jan. 13/4 The best lustres, and deml-lustres 
are sure to be more in request than any other kinds. 

7 . atirib . and Comb., as lustre process, trade ; in 
sense ‘having a lustrous or glossy surlace’, as 
lustre fabric, feece, goods , wool ; objective gen. , 
as lustre-maker ; lustre mottling, ‘the peculiar 
mottling seen in poucilitic rocks ’ (Webster Suppl. 
1902) ; lustre ware, cheap pottery with surface 
ornamentation in bright metallic colours. 

x88S Scott Sheep-Farming 192 If *lustre fabrics are out of 
fashion the demand for home-grown- wool diminishes. 1891 
Times 15 Oct. 5/9 *Lustre and demi-lustre fleeces. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 4/2 France has again begun to give out 
orders for *lustre goods. 1881 Daily News 26 Aug. 5/ 1 The 
silk manufacturers of Lyons are . .worse off while the taste for 
finely-wrought wool lasts than the Yorkshire '’’lustre makers. 
1900 19 th Cent. Sept. 447 The ^lustre process, was known in 
Siena at a very early date. 1893 Daily News 31 Dec. 2/7 In 
the twofold weft and *lustre trade there is, an abundance of 
work. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 476 * Lustre 
ware consists of an inferior quality of the materials worked 
into the usual forms, and having the hue of gold, platina, or 
copper, &c. fixed on the glaze. *879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 
IV. 238/1 The wool, .has a glistening appearance, which has 
earned for it the name * “lustre wool \ 

Lustre (fo-stai), sbP Also 6 Sc, lustir, 6- 
(now U. S . ) luster. [Anglicized form of Lus- 
TBO»r.} A period of five years. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls.! VIII. 29 Thritty yere of vj. 
lustres. 1313 Douglas /Ends 1. v. 94 Eftir rnony lustris 
and 3eiris ourslidin is. 1683 Boyle Free Enq. p. xiii, The 
following Discourse was written . . some Lustres ago. *713 
Garth Claremont 221 The fourth bright Lustre had but just 
begun To shade his blushing cheeks with doubtful clown. 
x 835 : Thackeray Newcomes II. 9 So it will be the turn of you 
young folks, _ come eight more lustres, and your heads will be 
bald like mine. 1899 O. Seaman In Cap % Bells ( 1900) 27 
After a lustre of celibacy She married with a publican. 

+ ZiU'Stre, sbD Obs. [ad. L. lustrum.’] A cave, 
1613 Chapman Odyss. xvii.. 150 But, turning to his luster, 
Calues and Dam, He sbewes abhorrd death, in his angers 
flame. 1638 Phillips, Lustre , . .a Den of wilde beasts. 

+ Lu'stre, »- 1 Obs. rare. [ad. L. lustrdrs to 

Lustkate.] 

1. trans. To purify; -- Lustkate v.% 1, 

1643 Rutherford Try at <5- Tri. Faith (1845) 283 That all 
his actions moral be watered and Iustered with faith. 

2 . To view, survey ; = Lustkate v . 1 3. 

134* Paynel Catiline xiv. 20 h, They trusted, that Jupiter, 
lustring and beholdynge all thynges-, wolde discouer the 
connxat!:es..of those vngratioux hopelostes. 1633 D. Dick- 
son Tract. Wks. (1843) 1 . 10 If a Pagan’s life be well lustred. 

Lustre (lo'stajt), v? Also 7-9 luster, [ad. 
L. lustrare : see Lustre jkP] 
f 1 . trans. a. To reader illustrious, b. To throw 
light upon, illustrate, e. To render specious or 
attractive. Obs. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas I, iv. 728 As a Husband’s 
N obi’ ness doth lustre A mean-born Wife; sojetc.]. 1627 
W. Sclater Exp. 2 These. (1629) Ep. Ded. Aiij, Worthies, 
loe to yon at last; Saint Pauls Antichrist in such linea- 
ments as that Apelles his pencell, or coale rather was 
pleased to< shadow him in. Lustred I say not, vnuailed 
onely, and made more barefaced. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerent, u. iv. 20 The Policy then which is most simple and 
single, and lest Iustered with the pompe & bravery of Cere- 
monies [etc.]. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Ckr. Kings, i, 17 
Our Puritans have from hence learned to colour and lustre 
their ugly Treasons, .with the cloake of Religion. 

2 . intr. To be or become lustrous. Now rare . 

1382 Stanyhurst /Ends 11. (Arb.) 6a. Eeune lyk as her 

deitee to the Saincts dooth luster in heunblisse. 1637 Hey- 
wqod Royal Ship 27 Her five bright Lanthorns luster round 
the seas, Shining like five of tbeseven Hyades. 1729 Savage 
Wanderer in. 326 What bloom, what brightness lusters o’er 
her cheeks! 1902 Westm , Gass. 6 Dec. a/x Their feathers 
Iustered in the moonlight as they passed. 

3 . trans. To put a lustre upon (cloth., pottery, etc.). 

1883, Fisheries Exkib. Catal. 201 Isinglass .. used ..in 

lustreing silk ribbons. 

Lustred (Itf’staad), a. [£ Lustke sb. I or a. 2 + 
-ed.} Having a lustre ; spec. In- Ceramics , having 
a thin glaze or a metallic lustre. 

1838 Sitmosvs Diet. Trade, Lustred Seal, a furrier’s name 
for a dyed and prepared skin, of the fur seal. x868 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. 1. 394 The lustred kingfisher. 1893 A then- 
settm vj June 774/1 A small room in the Louvre has been 
appropriated to a collection of Persian lustred pottery. 

IlLustree. Obs. rare. [F. (ftoffe) lustrle.} A 
lustred silk fabric. 

1643, Evelyn Diary (1879) I- *44 Courtezans. . cover their 
. .faces with a vaile of a certaiae glittering taffeta or lustrde.. 


Lustrefol (l»-staiful), a. [f. Lustre sb> + 
-FUb.j Lustrous. 

1843 Bamford Homely Rhymes (1864)76 And. raven httd 
never spread plume on the air Whose hi streful darkness with 
his might compare. 1883 G. Meredith Diana II. xiii. 333 
Her eyes were proudly lnstrefuL 

Lustreless (l»'stailes),a. [f. Lustre sbd + 
-Liiss.j Without lustre : said freq. of the eyes. 

x8xo F. Dudley Amoroso II. 109 (Fitzedw. Hall), a 1814 
Spaniards v. i. in New Brit. Theatre 111 . 246 Her eyes .. 

N ow lustreless are cast upon the ground, Or stare around her 
with a vacant gaze. 1831 Ruskin Stones P’en. I. App. 393 
N o perfect or refined form can he expressed except in opaque 
and lustreless matter. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xvL 
254 The skin, .becomes dry, lustreless, and scurfy. 

t Lit strement . Obs. rare~ v . [f. Lustke r A 1 
+ -MENT.] Lustrous appearance. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts. q-Man. (1642) 51 Notwithstand- 
ing all specious shewes, and lustrement, they retained the 
state and condition of sins. 

t Lu strical, a. Horn. Anttq . Obs. [f. L. lics- 
tric-us , f. LusTKUsr : see -ICAL.} Pertaining to 
purification. Only in lustrical day (L. dies hts- 
tricus\ : see quots. 

1623 Cock kram, L ustricall day, ones christning day. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. ». 6 This name was; . . imposed . , on 
the ninth clay, called the lustrical, or day of purification. 
'hLustrLflCjiz. Obs. [ad. JL. liistrifc-us : seeLus- 
trum and -Pic.} Purificatory, t So Lustri'fical <z. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Lustrifical. 1727 Bailey voL II, 
Lustrijiek, purging. 1732 Hist. Liitcraria III. 393. 
Sprinkling themselves with lustrifical Water. 

t Lustriiica’tioii. Obs. [f. Lustke sb. + 
-(i)fi cation.] A making lustrous. 

1631 Ceiestina 1. x6 Shee made . . oyntments for to make 
the face smooth, luscrificalions, clarifications [etc.]. 

Lustrify (I»-strifai), n. rare. [f. Lustke sb. r 
-(i)fy,] trans. To make lustrous. 

x886 All Year Round 28 Aug. 79 Ointments for various 
purposes of lu.strifying and beautifying the complexion. 

Lustrine (l» - stmi). [a. F. lustrine, f. lustre 
Lustke sbX, after It. lustnnol\ A glossy silk fabric. 

1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1229 Specimens of figured 
silks: Lustrine, taffeta, English velvet. 1883 Advt. 'great 
silk sale * in Daily News to Oct. 7/4 Black and white Hus- 
trines, from r ’id. per yard. 

Lustring (l 2 rstrii)), sb. Obs. exc. arch. (See 
also Lutestring 2-.) [Alteration of F. lustrine 
(see prec.), It. lustrine, as if f. Lustre sbP a -ins 1 
or -ing 3.] A glossy silk fabric. Also attrib. 

1697 Land. Gaz. No. 3262/4 The Royal LustringCompany 
of England do give notice, that .. their Ware-house .. shall 
be opened every day to sell their Allamodes, Renforces, and 
Lustrings. 1732 LediardYc^oj- II, vii. 75 All sorts of stuffs 
. . of Italian lustrings. 1731 Eli za Heywood Betsy T hougkt- 
less 1 , 68 A pink coloured French lustring. 1789 Bath Jml 
3 Aug. (Fashions), A stomacher of white lustring. xSaa Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Distant Correspondents,!/!, vapid as a damaged 
lustring. 1886- Bynner_ A. Surriage xxix. 334 She must 
have new gowns of lustring and taffeta. 

Lustring (1®-St»rig ), vbl. sb. techn. Also V. S. 
lustering. [f. Lustke v . z ■+ -ing 1 .] The action of 
Lustke »., 2 ; the manner in which something is 
lustred. In Metallurgy =* Brightening vbl. sb. a. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Lustering {Metallurgy}, the 
brightening of metal in the crucible at the moment of reach- 
ing its point of purity. 1892 A themeum 6 Aug. 200/2 The 
style, colours, lustring, and other characteristics of the 
beautiful ceramic ware of Persia, 
b. concr. Lustke tr /. 1 1 d. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek,, Lustering, a. polish ; as black- 
luster for stoves, etc. 

Lu* String, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] Exhibiting a 
lustre ; lustrous, shining. 

138a Stanvhurst ARneis 1. (Arb.) 39 O gay Godesse lustr- 
inge, 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 108. 2/2 Your Rayes so exten- 
sive, And Lust’ring Streamers so all-comprehensive. 1849 
Tails Mag. XVI. 245 O’er the image of the lustring moon 
Gloomily a sable speck is spreading. 

+ Lu - strious, a. Obs, rare. [f. Lustke sbd, 
after illnst> ious.~\ Splendid, lustrous. 

1651 Fuller Abel Me dip. y Most worthily may ..Old 
Berengarius fairly shine Within this Skieof lustrious Starres, 
Who ’gainst Romes errors fought Truths wars. *760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Quad. (1809) IIL 132 You will see folk 
there of much more lustrious attire. 

Lustrous (fo'stras), a . [f. Lustke tA 1 + -ous. 
Cf. OF. lustreux.'] Having lustre, sheen, or gloss. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Weil 11. L 41 My sword and yours are 
kinne,, good sparkes, and lustrous. 174a Collins Oriental 
Eclog.i, But dark within, they drink no Lustrous light. 1820 
Keats Ode to Nightingale 29 Where beauty cannot keep 
her lustrous eyes. 184a T ennvsqn Lacksley Hall 162 Slides 
the bird o’er lustrous woodland. *870 Dickens. E. Dnod 
ii. Thick, lustrous, well-arranged black hair and whiskers. 
*872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 133 The Romans manu- 
factured a red lustrous ware on the banks of the Rhine. 

b . Jig. (Cf. Lustre sbA 4 .) 

1605 Bacon Ada. Learn, it. xx. § 1 A certaine . . lustrous 
masse of matter chosen to gine glory, .to the eloquence of 
discourses. 1626 — Sylva- § 956 Them ore Lustrous thelma- 

f ination is, it filleth and fixeth the better. 1822 Lame Elia 
er. 1. Decay Beggars, The Blind Beggar . . whose story 
doggrel rhymes . . cannot so degrade or attenuate, hut that 
some sparks of a lustrous spirit will shine through the dis- 
guiseroents. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 40 She saw 
the Lustrous, her great lord, appear. 

Hence Xairstxously adv., I>n*strou 8 ueBS, 

1839 Baulky Resins (18481x7/2 Like stars. . They shall . .be 
lost All meanly in its moonlike lustrousness. 1849 E. B. East- 
wick Dry Leaves; 56 The. clemency and moderation, which, 
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shine so lustrously in the English crown. 1884 Harpers 
Mag. June 79/1 The steel, .becomes lustrously white. 189a 
Henley Song Sword, etc. Land. Voluntaries ii. 26 With 
this enchanted lustrousness. 

II Lustrum (lo-striim). PI. lustra, lustrums, 
erron. lustras. [L. lustrum ; usu. believed to be f. 
root of luh-e to -wash (cogn. w. lavdre Lave ».).] 

1. Font. Antiq. A purificatory sacrifice made by 
the censors for the people once in five years, _ after 
the census had been taken. Hence, the census itself. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' A nn. xi. viii. (1622) 150 He [Clau- 
dius] ..appointed a view to be taken of the city which is 
called Lustrum, and the number of the citizens to be inrolled. 
[1780 A nn. Reg., Chron. 224/2 W e hear from Rome that they 
had a lustrum lor a numbering of the people) there on the 
24th of June, when it appeared there were in that city 
155,184 inhabitants.] 

2. A period of five years. 

In Latin sometimes used for a period of four years. 

159a L. Lloyd Consent of Time To Rdr. a 3, Can any 
true accompt of time be made , . by the censure of Lustrum, 
which the Grecians call Pentelerides. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 24 The Lustrum or computation of the fiue yeares 
beginneth at the leap yere, when the Dogstar doth arise, 
1666 J. Smith Old Age 264 Prolonging them . . to so many 
years or Lustras. 1680 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens 
No. 71 (1713) II. 189 Till two short Lustra o’re your 
Sacred Head shall flow. 174a Young Nt. TA. it. 173 We 
push time from us, and we wish him back; Lavish 
of lustrums, and yet fond of life, a 1849 Poe Morelia, 
Thus passed away two lustra of her life. 1901 M. T. F. 
McCarthy Five Yrs. I ret. xxiv. 343 There were, during the 
lustrum under review, 1077 men in Ireland who had been 
called to the Bar. 

3. U. S. In college use. 

1850 W. R. Williams Relig. Progr. ii. (1854] 36 It is the 
book not of an academic lustrum only, nor of a lifetime, but 
of generations, i85o C. Durfeb Hist. Williams Coll, ays 
A proposition was then submitted to the Alumni . , that the 
classes in lustrums, or divisions of fours, engage to contri- 
bute two hundred and fifty dollars each. 

t Lu’Stry, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Lustre sbJ + 
-Y.] Lustrous. 

1610 W, FolHingham Art of Survey 1. iii. 5 The vyolet 
Hyacinth, ..Lustrie Diamonde, shining Topaz. 

t Lirstsoms, a. Obs. rare. [OE. * hist sum 
(implied in lustsumlic pleasant) = GHG, (iVIHG., 
Ger.) lustsam , Goth, lustusams ; see Lust sb. and 
-SOME.] ? Covetous, ? wilful. 

a 1300-1400 Cursor M, 1641 (GStt.) All lustsum, all wicked- 
hede Has tild ]>is world on lenth and brede. a 1400 Wydif's 
Bible Pref. Ep. vii. (1850) I. 72/1, I am not so lustsum and 
dul, that I shulde bihote thes thingis me to know. 

Lusty (krsti), a. Also 3-5 lusti, 6 losty, 
6-7 lustie. [f. Lust sb. +-x. Cf. MHG. lustic 
(mod,G. lustig), ON. loslig-rI\ 

1 1. Of persons and their attributes : Joyful, 
merry, jocund ; cheerful, lively. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1693. Alle pleiende somet, alle lahinde 
somet, eauer iliche lusti. <11386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 655 
And from his courser, with a lusty herte, In to a groue ful 
hastily he sterte. 14. . Epiphany in Twiddle's Vis. (,1843) 
109 With lusty hart and glad chere and myld of face. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. Prol, The lawe 
reqnireth a fre, a willinge, a lusty and a louynge hearte, 
1552 Ascham Germany 16 The one so lusty with good luck 
that he had no lust to leave, and the other so chafed with 
losing that he still would venture. 1583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. n. (1882) 41 The gentlemen, .keepe sumptuous houses, 
lusty ports, and great hospitalitie. xfiaz Fletcher 1st. 
Princess n. vii, My most noble Princes, no discontents, but 
all be lustie, He that frownes this day is an open enemie. 

b. Of singing, music, festivities: Merry, cheer- 
ful. Now arch, and dial. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas Prol. (1554) 35 Their.. lustie freshe 
singing, c 1440 — nightingale Poems 3/37 Sche, . . all the 
someres nyght Ne seseth not with mony a lusty note. 1519 
I nterl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 50 Let us some lusty balet 
syng. 1535 Coverdale Amos vi. 7 The lusty chere [ifiir 
banquet] of the wylfull shall come to an ende. 1396 Sir J. 
Davies Orchestra lxviii, With loftie turnes and capriols in 
the ayre, Which with the lustie tunes accordeth fayre. 1622 
Fletcher Beggars Bush iv. v, Well met sir, you are for 
this lusty wedding? 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv, The lusty 
banqueting with sweetmeats and comfits.. 1864 Skeat tr. 
Uhland's Poems 262 Hark ! a lusty horn is sounded. 1896 
Crockett Grey Man xxvii. 183 Never once did we speak of 
wars and stratagems., but all of friendship, of lusty daffing, 
and ofleasome love. 

+ 2. Pleasing, pleasant. Obs. 
fa. Pleasing in appearance; beautiful. Obs. 
a 1240 Wohunge in Colt. Horn, 269 pi leor is swa unimete 
lufsum and lusti on to loken. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 35 Now 
be the lusti somer floures, Now be the stormy wynter 
shoures. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, The medowes. . 
Tapited bene with diuers floures newe, Of sundry motlees 
lusty for to sene, 1513 Douglas Mneis xi. ix, 86 Lavynia 
. .That doun for schame did cast hyr lusty eyn [L. deeoros], 
1530 Tindale Gen. iii. 6 The woman sawe that it was a good 
tree to eate of and lustie unto the eyes, xgfia Turner Baths 
9 a, Hillockes whych are pleasant and lusty to loke unto. 
0x600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xvii. 63 Quhen throu hir 
garments, hdlr and thair, Appeirit hir lustie limis square. 

+ b. Of dress: Handsome, gay. Of persons: 
Gaily dressed. Obs. 

UX4X2 Hoccleve DeReg. Princ. 486 Who now moost may 
here on his bak at ones Of cloth and furrour, hath a fressch 
renoun: He is 'a lusty man ’ clept for J>e nones. 1508 Dun- 
bar Gold. Targe 58 Ane hundreth ladyes, lustie in to wedis, 
Als fresch as flouris that in May vp spredis. 1330 Palsgr, 
318/1 Lusty or fresshe in apparayle, /risque. 1335 Brad- 
ford in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xlv, 134 Ye shall prove 
their lustie lyveryes to be bought with exceeding great ex- 
cesse, 1384 Peele A rratgnm, Paris 1. i,. Her lustie mantle 


wauing in the winde. *603 Drayton Odes x. 7 Long since 
the Summer layd Her lustie Brav’rie downe. 1610 Fletcher 
Faithf. Shepherdess 1. i, Euery shepheards boy Puts on his 
lusty greene. 

f c. Of seasons, places, etc. : Pleasant, delight- 
ful. Obs. 

1 a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 736 And with him, in that 
lusty place, So fair folk and so fresh hadde he. c 1386 — 
Sqr.'s T. 44 Ful lusty was the weder and benigne. cx 430 
Lydg. Reas, fy Sens. (E. E. T. S.) 4807 In that fresslfle] 
lusty place Hem to disporte and solace. 1323 Ld. Berners 
P'roiss. II. lxxix. [ixxv,] 236 It was. in the ioly lusty raoneth 
of Aprell. c 1390 Marlowe Faust, i. 149 That I may coniure 
in some lustie groue. 1610 Fletcher Faithf. Shepherdess 
1. i, Since the lusty spring began, 
j* d. Pleasant to the taste. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 29 Till firy Tytan . . Had 
dried up the lusty lycour nywe, Upon the herbes in the 
grene mede. a 1450 Myrc 1436 Also 3ef jjou synned hast 
In mete or drynke by lusty tust. 

* 1 * e. Of language, eloquence, etc. : Pleasing, 
agreeable. Obs. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 372 That it be lore, lawefulle, 
and lusty to here, c 1449 Pecocic Repr. ii. xviii. 253 Into 
this eende . . thei vsiden certain colouris of rethorik, that 
with hem her spechis schulde be the more lusti. 1313 Brad- 
shaw St. Werburge 1. 980 Ail the audyence Reioysed to 
here her lusty eloquence, a 1329 Skelton Replyc. etc. Wks. 
1843 L207 Yong scoIers..when theyhaue delectably lycked 
a lytell of the lycorous electuary of lusty leming. 
j-3. Full of desire, desirous. Const, to, for. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10598 Sum lordes to lenge lusty |>ai 
were. 1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 96 Than George bad 
y e kynge. . be lusty to goddes servyce. 1332 Latimer Serin. 
Lincoln, vii. (1562) 124 b, These thynges are written for 
our sake, to make vs lustie to folowe oure vocation. 1657 
S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 97 Lusty for labour, 
f 4. Full of Inst or sexual desire ; lustful. Obs. 
<11386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 41 Fy stynkyng swyn 
fy, foule moot thee falle, . . A taketh heede sires, of this 
lusty man. 1483 Cath. Angl. 224/2 Lusty, . . libidiuosus. 
1323 Fitzherb. Hush § 68 It is better to kepe the horse 
frome the mares, . . for . . he shall be more lusty, and the 
moo horse coltes shall he gete. 1362 Child Marriages etc. 
75 He went . . when he was lustie, to his wief, and vsid 
her companye in bed. 1610 Fletcher Faithf. Shepherdess 
iv. ii, Prouoking thoughts that stirr vpp lusty fiers. x6xx 
Cotgr., Rechauffer vn ckien, to make him lustie, or desirous 
of the bitch. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 104 While their 
Youth is fill’d with kindly Fire, Submit thy Females to the 
lusty Sire. 

5. Full of healthy vigour, 
a. Of persons and animals : Healthy, strong, 
vigorous. Also of a period of life : Characterized 
by vigour. Now somewhat arch, in literary use ; 
common in dialects. + In early use often : Valiant, 
courageous, active (obs.). 

C1374 Chaucer Anti. fy Arc. 83 This ..knyght .. Was 
yong and there with all a lusty knyght. c 1386 — Prol. 
80 With hym ther was his sone a yong Squier A louyere, 
and a lusty Bacheler. i486 Bk. St. Albans bvj b, 1'hat 
hawke was neuer so lusty nor so Joly before. 1321 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser, in. I. 281, I mett his Holynes, and my 
thought .1 never sawe hym mor losty. 1535 Coverdale 
Pro v. xvii. 22 A me ry herte maketh a lusty age, but a sorow- 
fuli minde dryeth vp y 9 bones. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb, (1386) 128 For mileking, or for feeding, it is best al- 
waies to choose such as are young, of lusty age, 1393 
Shaks. Rich. II, t iii 66. 161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus L 
15 All idle, lustie, and wandring beggars, who ought not to 
eate. 0x648 Digby Closet Open. (1669) 27 Cause a lusty 
Servant (his Arms well washed) to mix the honey and water 
together. 1702 Pope fan. fy May 133 Old as I am, my lusty 
limbs appear Like winter greens, that flourish all the year. 
X79i Cowfer Iliad 1. 175 A bark with lusty rowers well 
supplied. 1824 Byron Deformed Transf. 1. 1, Though my 
brothers are So beautiful and lusty. 1876 Black Madcap V. 
vii. 63 But what pathos was there possible to those stalwart 
young fellows with their lusty throats, their tobacco, and 
beer and wine? 2884 West Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept., [To be 
sold] 10 prime lusty heifers. 

transf. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iv. 31 Make 
lusty the mynde of a Christian souldier. a x6yq Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 14 Truth is the natural food of our 
soul, .doth render it lusty, plump and active. 1871 Blackie 
Four Phases i, 33 note. They were . . the natural guides of 
the lusty young democracy. 2880 Newman Smyth Old 
Faiths in Hew Lt. i. (1882) 19 Much even of our most 
positive and lusty science is still only in its infancy. 

f b. Phrases, Lusty Laurence (cf. Laurence) : 

‘ a good weneber’ (Nares). Lusty Juventus'. the 
title of a morality play produced <r 1550 ; often 
used allusively in 16 th c. Obs. 

1382 Stanyhurst JEneis it. (Arb.) 64 You lustye iuuentus 
In yeers and carcasse prime, 1394 in Arber Stationers' 
Reg. (1875) II. 309 A ballad intituled Lustye Lawrence. 1394. 
Barnfield Helens Rape Poems (Arb.) 40 Old lad, and 
bold lad, such a Boy, such a lustie Iuuentus. 1398 
Marston Metam, Pigmal. etc. Sat. iv, F i b, When strong 
backt Hercules . . Rob’d fifty wenches of virginity. Farre 
more then lusty Laurence. *6x3 Beaum. & Fl. Captain iv. 
iii. Lusty Laurence, See what a Gentlewoman you have 
saluted. 01625 Fletcher Woman’s Prize 1, ail, Well, 
lusty Laurence, were but my night now, Old as I am, 
I would make you clap on Spurs, But I would reach you, 
1636 Deicker Wonder of Kingd. v. L Wks. 1873 IV. 279 
Hee’ll proue a lustie Larrence. 

C. With reference to vegetable growth, arch. 
1600 Surflet Country Farm in. viii. 434 In the spring 
and March when the trees are in flowers, and beginne to 
grow lustie. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 128 Thus you will 
have lusty slips. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. (1682) 8 The 
Plume. . . growing so lusty, as to mount up without them 
[the lobes], 1820 Keats Isabella ix, Great happiness Grew, 
like a lusty flower in June’s caress. 


*f* d. Of soil : Fertile, prolific. Obs. 
xfioi Bp. W. Barlow Defence 6 Pregnant natures, are like 
lustie groundes, these manured by industry, prooue soundly 
fertile. 

f 6. Insolent, arrogant, self-confident. Obs. 
a 1568 Asch am Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 34 To thinlce well of him 
selfe, to be lustie in contemning of others. 1573 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk. (Camden) 5 Purposing . . to show a lusti contempt 
of so silli a fiend. 1388 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 46 The 
great emperor of Turltes . . is lately become, , . somewhat 
cranker and lustier, than his accustomed manor was. 1600 
Holland Livy vi. xxxvi. 242 The Colonels onety ofVelitre, 
upon so long rest and quietnesse began to be lustie and wax 
wanton [L. gestieutes otio\ a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
x. § 102 When they found it fit to make any lusty Declara- 
tion against the Parliament, . , they allways inserted some- 
what that might look like candour and tenderness towards 
the King’s Party. 

f7. Of inanimate agencies (e.g. a fire, wine, 
poison, a disease) : Strong, powerful. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 228. The husbandmen sat 
warming their shanckes by a .lustie fire that filled the 
chimney. 1396 Drayton Leg. iii. 21 Many a low Ebbe, 
many a lustie ‘1 ide. 1622 F letchkr Beggars Bush iv. iv, 
Strong lusty London beer. 01647 Prol. to Beaum. Fits 
Custom Country, They . . dranke lusty wine, The nectar of 
the Muses. 01649 Dkumm. of Hawth. Conv. bet-w. B. % 
4- W. D. Wks. 117x1) 224 It was strong and lusty poison. 
1683 T ryon Way to H ealth x vi. ( 1697 ) 380 The close Rooms, 
lusty Fires, drawn Curtains, and other torturing Circum- 
stances. 1692 Locke Edttc. § 29 Distempers. .which, by too 
forward applications, might have been made lusty diseases. 

f b. Of a ship : Sailing well. Obs. 
x65o F. Brooke tr. Lt Blanc’s Trav. 335 In an houre we 
cast more over-board then was laded in a day ; and. .imme- 
diately we perceiv’d the Vessell to be more lusty. 1667 
Loud. Gaz. No. 135 4 The Paradox . . had a sharp dispute 
with a lusty privateer, who got from him. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. 1. 19 The Chase is a lusty brave Ship. 

8 . Of actions (esp. those involving physical 
effort, as a blow, a shout) : Vigorous. Of a meal, 
etc. : ‘ Hearty’, abundant. 

1672 Chaucer's Ghoast 14 He . . beheld the lusty Love 
which each of them to other made. 0 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 122 A word drawn from the lusty shout of soul- 
diers. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 266 1* 2 He drunk a lusty 
Draught. 1779 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 23 Oct., 
I hope Mr. Thrale once a day makes a lusty dinner. 1797 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 271 The Turk .. gave 
him two or three lusty kicks on the seat of honour. 1840 
Thackeray King ofYvetot, And every day it came to pass 
That four lusty meals made he. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. 
xi. 177 She gave her a maternal welcome . . bestowing lusty 
blows on her back. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman hi. xiv. 
175 There was some lusty disputation, 
t 9. Massive, substantial, large. Obs. 

1640 Lane. Lavers in Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) II. 37 We 
will haue a lustie Cheese-cake at our sheepe-wash. 1645 
Evelyn Mem . (1857) 1. 196 The Arsenal has sufficient to 
arm 70,000 men, .. with divers lusty pieces of ordnance. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, lxxvi. 432 Provided alwayes, it be 
not to hinder themselves from enjoying a lusty Benefice. 
1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 127 If ten or twenty of the 
lustiest noble-mens estates of England were cleaverly sliced 
among _t he indigent. 1691 Shadwell Scourers 1. i, A bottle 
of Spirit of Canary and a lusty glass. 1842 S. Lover Handy 
Andy xv. 133 Four boys and a little girl sat at a side table 
where .. a lusty loaf was laid under contribution, 
lib. V Important, striking. ? nonce-use. 

X788 H. Walpole Let, Earl Strafford 17 June (1846) VI. 
202 To have Constantinople taken, merely as a lusty event. 

10. Of persons : Massively built. Hence, cor- 
pulent, stout, fat. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1341 He was lusty and well 
made, though not tall 1783 G. A. Bellamy Apology IV. 3 
That lady, playing the character of Arpasia . . being very 
lusty, the scene men found great difficulty to lift the chair 
into which she had thrown herself. 1792 Charlotte Smith 
Desmondll. 209 Quite a grand looking man, though not 
lusty, but rather thinnish. 1818 Sco tt Hrt. Midi, ii, Being 
a robust and lusty man, he . . found it impossible to get 
through between the bars. 1839 Fr, A, Kemble Resid. in 
Georgia. (1863)180, I came upon a gang of lusty women, 
as the phrase is here for women in the family-way. 1886 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Lusty .. 2. Obese; fat. 

11. Comb, (parasynthetic), as lusty-handed, 
f -lmed, -limbed, -lunged adjs. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 639 The.. heaps Of apples, 
which the *lusty-handed year, .. o’er the blushing orchard 
shakes, c 1400 Rom. Rose 3014 So *iusty hewed of colour. 
1895; Pullen-Burry Blotted Out 17 Red-nosed *lusty-limbed 
swains. 4895 Clive Holland Jap. Wife (ed. ri) 87 Instru- 
ments . . blown by other equally *lusty. lunged boys. 

Hence f Du- sty sb. \Naut.). - Hkarty sb. 2 
1805 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1806) IX. 375 Now then, my 
lusties, for a lug at the bowlines. 

t Lusty gallant. Obs. 

1. The name of a dance ; also of a dance-tune. 

1369 Elderton in Collect. B. L, Ball. Broadsides (1867) 

14 A proper new Ballad in praise of my Ladie Marques, 
whose Death is bewailed to the Tune of New lusty gallant. 

1577 Breton Whs. Yng.Wit (Chappell Mus. Old T. I. 91), 
The youth must needs go dance, First galliards — then 
larousse, and heidegy— Old Lusty Gallant— All flowers of 
the broom. 1378 Proctor Gorg. Gallery D b, A propper 
Dittie. To the tune of lusty Gallant, 1394 Nashe Terrors 
Nt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 271 After all they danst Lustie 
gallant, & a drunken Danish Laualto or two. 

2. A iancilnl name for some tint ot light red. 

T587 Harrison Descr. Eng. 11. vii. 172 in Holinshed, I 

might here name a sort of hewes deuised for the nonce, 
wherewith to please phantasticall heads, as gooseturd 
greene . . popingaie blue, lustie gallant. 1589 Rider Bibl. 
Schol. 1709 Lusty gallant colour or light red, spadiceus. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 110 The French vse therewith [the 
, hyacinth] to die their light reds or lustie-gallant. 
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LUTEO-, 


Xiusum, obs. form of Lovesome. 

II Lusus naturae (lkrsos n&hbm). Also 9 
simply lusus. [L. lusus naturae a playing or 
sport of Nature.] A supposed sportive action of 
Nature to which the origin of marked variations 
from the normal-type (of an -animal, plant, etc.) 
•was formerly ascribed; Chiefly concr a natural 
production deviating markedly from the normal 
type, or having the appearance of being a result 
of sportive design ; a ‘ freak- of nature 
a t66x Fuller Worthies, Gtouc. (1662) X. 351 Others more 
probably account them [fossils] to be Liisits Natures. 
1726 Swift Gulliver n. iii, They . . concluded unanimously, 
that I was only relplum scalcath, which is interpreted 
literally lusus naturae. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 
180 Doctor Hunter . . exhibits many arms . . shewing this 
Lusus Natures. 1816 Brackenridge 7 ml. Voy. Missouri 
46 The wild turkey is invariably black : although, it is 
possible, that by some lusus naturae, there may be white. 
1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 35 The animals of the 
Antediluvian world were not monsters ; there was no lusus 
or extravagance. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 334 A 
lusus naturae called el Torcal, an assemblage of stones 
which look like a deserted town. 1830 Mrs. Browning 
Lost Bower xlviii, I have found a bower today A green 
lusus— fashioned half in Chance, and half in Nature’s play. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 419/1 Lusus, a ‘ sport ' or variation 
from a seed or bud. 1885 Manck. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 It is 
a veritable curiosity— a sort of fossilised lusus naturae. 
Luswart, Lut, var. forms of Lusakd, Lite. 
f Lirtament. Obs.~° [ad. L. lutdmentum.] ‘A 
wall or bridge made with morter’ (Cockeramiflaj). 
Lutanist, lutenist (lkTtanist, -enist). Also 
7 lutonisfc, 7-8, (9 arch.) Latinist. [ad. med. L. 
lutanista, f. lutana lute.] A lute-player. 

1600 J. Dowland 2 nd Bk. Songs title-p., Batchelor of 
Musick, and Lutenist to the King of Denmark, a 1634 Ran- 
dolph Muses Looking-gl. iv. v. (1638) 84 The Lutanist takes 
Fiats and Sharpes, And out of those so dissonant notes, 
does strike A ravishing Harmony. *759 Johnson R as- 
selas ii, I likewise can call the lutanist and the singer. 1789 
Burney Hist. Mas. III. ii. 243 The celebrated Striggio a 
lutenist and voluminous composer. _ 1881 Siiorthouse 7 - 
Inglesant II. 52 An accomplished lutinist and singer. 189a 
C. E. Norton Dante's Par. xx. 135 As a good lutanist 
makes the vibration of the string accompany a good singer. 
1898 S. Lee Life Shaks. xv, Lyrics., set to music by Robert 
Johnson, a lutenist in high repute. 

Lu*tany. [? Formed after prec.] ? Lute-music. 
1897 F. Thompson New Poems 41 [Minstrels] without end 
Reel your shrill lutany. 

Lutar, obs. form of Luteb. 

•j* Luta’rious, a . Obs. rare— 1 . [f. L. lutari-us 
(f. lut-um mud) + -ous.] Inhabiting mud. 

1681 Grew Musseum 1. iii. 38 A scaly tortoise shell . . of 
the Lutarious kind. 

+ XiU’tary, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [ad. L. lutarius : 
see prec.] ^ prec. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. Introd., Lutarie torteise. 

Lutarynnauneer : see Luthekananceb. 

+ Luta'tion. Obs. [n. of action, f. L, hitare 
Lute v. 2 ] a. The process of luting, b. The 
material used in the process. 

1611 Florio, A tu tat zone, a luting or lutation. x6xz Wood- 
all Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 265 Then to Lutation have a 
care, therein be no abuse. Ibid. 272 Lutation . . is a medi- 
cine thin or thick . . which stoppeth most exactly the orifi- 
cium of the vessel. 1637 i n Pays. Diet. 

Lutby, variant of Lotebz Obs., paramour. 
Lutch, ii- Obs. exc. dial. ( Yorks.) Also 4 
luche. trans. To lift. 

13 . . E. E. A tlil. P. C. 230 In*to hat lodlych lose hay luche 
hym sone, 1888 Sheffield Gloss.,. Lutch. 

Lut© [Yiil),sbF Also 4 loyt, 5-6 lutts, lewto. 
[a. F. lut (Cotgrave ; now written luth) whence It. 
liuto, Du. lull. Da. hit, MHG. liite (G. laute); 
another form of the word appears in Pr. laut, Sp. 
laud, Pg. alaude\ a. Arab. AyJl al-aud, where 
at- is the definite article.] 

1 . A stringed musical instrument, much in vogue 
from the 14th to the 17th centuries, the strings of 
which were struck with the fingers of the right hand 
and stopped on the frets with those of the left. 

1361-2 Durham Acc. Rolls 127 In uno viro ludenti in uno 
loyt. c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 268 Forsorweof which 
he brak nis minstraleye, Botne harpe, and lute, and giterne, 
and sautrye. c *410 Sir C leges iox He hard a sovne . . Of 
harpis, luttis, and getarnys. 1481-00 Howard Househ. Bks. 
(Roxb.)__2i8 Item, to the menstreflis for the mendynge of 
a lewte ij.jr. iiij.rf. a 1329 Skelton Agst. Comely Caystrowne 
29 He lumbryth on a lewde lewte ; 1335 Coverdale Ps. 
xxxui. 2 Synge psalmes vnto him with the lute and instru- 
ment often strynges. 1399 Shaks. Muck Ado II. i. 98 God 
defend the Lute should be like the case. 1663 Cowley 
Verses A Ess., Garden iv. (1669) 117 When Orpheus strook 
th’ inspired Lute, The trees danc'd round. 1717 Lady M W. 
Montagu Let. to C’tess Mar 18 Apr., Four of them began 
to play some soft airs on instruments between a lute and 
a guitar. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus (ed. 2) III. i. 143 The 
Lute of which hardly the sound or shape is known at pre- 
sent, was during the last two centuries the favorite chamber 
instrument of every nation of Europe, 1879 Stainer Music 
of Bible 22 A guitar and lute only vary with regard to the 
shape or length of the body and neck. 
transf. 1820 Keats Isabella xxxv, The forest tomb Had 
..taken the soft lute From his lorn voice. 

b. The name of a stop in some forms of the 
harpsichord (see quot. 1885). 


1879 A. J. Hipkins in Grove's Diet. Mus. I. 691/1 The so- 
called ‘lute ’-stop. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 70/2 To the 
three shifting registers of jacks of the octave and first and 
second unisons were added the ‘ lute’, the charm of which 
•was due to the favouring of high harmonics by plucking the 
strings close to the bridge, and the ‘ harp a surding or 
muting effect [etc.]. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. , as lute-case, -lesson, -maker, 
-master, -player, -playing, -tune; lute-resounding, 
-voiced adjs. ; lute-fashion adv. ; lute-backed a., 
having a back shaped like a lute ; lute -fingered 
a. , having fingers adapted to the lute ; lute-pin, 
one of the pegs or screws for tuning the strings of 
the lute ; flute shoulders (cf. lute-backed ), round 
shoulders ; lute- way adv., in the way in which the 
lute is played (cf. lyra-way). Also Lute-string. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 354 Those who are *Lute backed, 
thicke shouldered, and bending forward, . . bee long liued. 
1382 Stanyhurst /Ends, eic. (Arb.) 141 This slut . . with 
a head lyke a "lutecase. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, m. ii. 43 
Bardolph stole a Lute-case ; bore it twelue Leagues, and 
sold it for three halfepence. a 1734 North Life Ld. Keeper 
North (174.2) 12 His.. Lyra Viol (which he used to touch, 
*Lute-fashion, upon his knees). 1873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.-cap 1. Wks. 1898 II. 374/2 [Fiddles] sawn bow-hand- 
wise, Or touched lute-fashion and forefinger-plucked. 1820 
Keats Lamia 1. 73 The soft, "lute-finger’d Muses; 1610 
Dowland (title), Varietieof * Lvte-lessons. 1573 Baret A Iv. 

L 672 A "lutemaker, tesiudiuarins. 1610 Dowland Par. 
Lute-lessons D2, Hans Gerle, Lutenist, Citizen and Lute- ! 
Maker of Nurenburge. 1665 6 Pepys Diary 12 Feb., Then I 
comes Mr. Csesar, my boy's "lute-master. 1703 Lotid. Gaz. 
No. 3921/4 Mr. Dupre, Lute-Master, has set up a School at 
the White-Periwig in King-street. 1396 Nashe Saffirou- 
W alden F 4, Otherwise he looks like a case of tooth-pikes, or a 
*Lute pin put in asute ofapparell. 1612 Rowlands Knave 
of Harts 10 My Breeches like a paire of Lute-pins be, Scarse 
Buttocke-roome, as euery man may see. 1387 Golding De 
Momay vii, 91 He doth fondlie incorporate the spirit of the 
*Lute-pIaier in the Lute. Ibid. xiv. 221 He cannot put his 
'’‘Lute-playing in exercise. 1742 Pope Dnnciad iv. 306 Love- 
whisp'ring woods, and “lute-resounding waves. _ 1300-20 
*Lut schulderis [see Luttered]. c 1300 Proverbs in Grose 
Antiq. Report. (1809) IV. 406 He that is a perfyte musicion 
Perceyvithe the “Lute tewnes and the goode proporcion. 
1818 Keats Endym. iv. 774 Thy *lute-vojced brother will 
I sing ere long. 1607 Brewer Lingua 1. ix, Auditus, shall 
we here thee play, the Lyero-way, or the "Lute-way, shall 
we 1 16x1 J. Maynard (title), XI L Wonders of the World. . . 
With some Lessons to play Lyra-wayes alone, or . . with 
another Violl set Lute-way. 

Xante (hwt), sb . 2 See also Lutum. [ad. OF. lut 
(F. lut) or mecl.L. (use of L. lutum mud).] 

1 . Tenacious clay or cement composed of various 
ingredients, and used to stop an orifice, to render 
air-tight a joint between two pipes, to coat a retort, 
etc., and to protect a graft. Also with a and pi. 
a particular kind of this substance, f Lute of 
wisdom [ — med.L. lutum sapiential ], a composition 
for hermetical sealing, var.ously described by 
alchemists. Fat lute (see quot. 1836-41). 

<11400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 195 fie mouf of |ds pott schal 
be ioyned to pe mouj> of pe pott pat is in pe erpe with good 
lute, pat pare mowe noon eir out perof. 1460-70 Bk. Quint- 
essence 4 Je schulen opene pe hoole of pe ve-sel in pe heed 
fat was selid with pe seel of lute ofwijsdom, maad of pe 
sotillest flour, and of white of eyren, and of moist papere, 
ymeyngid so pat no ping respire out. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
hover's Bk. Physic he 57/t Put it in a glass, agglutinate the 
same, with a lute made for that purpose. 1603 Timme 
Quersit. lit, 193 The ordinary lutes wherewith to stop vessels 
of glasse against faint vapours are these. 1660 Sharrocjk 
Vegetables 68 Lute is made with horse-dung and stiff clay 
well mix’d together, 1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. §89. 151 
Take a good Retort of Glass, and put on it a good coat of 
strong Lute made of Blood, Lome, Hair, and sharp Sand. 
1766 Cavendish in Phil. Trans, LVI. 133 A glass tube fitted 
into its mouth, and secured with lute. 1816 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sci. <5- Art II. 789 Lutes are compositions which are 
employed to defend glass and other vessels from the action 
of hre [etc.]. 1836-41 Brands Chem. (ed. 5) 1037 Fat lute, 
composed of pipe-clay and drying oil, well beaten to a stiff 
mass. 1868 Joynson Metals 114 Make the box tight with a 
| lute of sand and clay, in equal parts. 

+ 2 . In sense of L. lutum : Mud. Also attrib. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 231 Lute, Unds, and 
Sands did long our March oppose. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters I. 143 Roundish granules of a pale lute colour. 

8. ‘A packing-ring of india-rubber placed be- 
tween the lid and the lip of a jar, to prevent the 
access of air to the contents ’ (Knight Diet. Meek.). 
Lute (Iwl), sbF U. S. Brickmaking, [a. Du. 
loet (whence also Loot jiJ. 1 ).] (See quot. 1889.) 

1873 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1889 C. T. Davis Manuf. 
Bricks etc. (ed. 2) 142 There is a tool used for scraping off 
and levelling the moulding floor.. .It consists of a piece of 
light pine board, . . set upright, with a long light handle in 
the centre. At the bottom is tacked a thin piece of steel, 
generally an old wood-saw blade, with the teeth turned up- 
ward. . .The tool is called a ‘ lute ’. 

+ Lute, sbA Obs. Short, f. Lute-string 2 . 

1676 Lond.Gaz. No. 1099/4 Sarcenets, Alamodes, and Lutes. 

Lute (tfSt),.©. 1 Now rare. [f. Lute jA 1 ] a. 
intr. To play on the lute. b. quasi -traits, with 
cognate obj. or quoted words : To express by means 
of the lute. c. intr. To sound like a lute. 

a, a 1479 Caxton Bk. Curtesyc xliv, To harpe and lute, 
or lustely to syng. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy 
Soc.) 64, I may not lute, or yet daunce or synge 1 1349-62 
Sternhold & H. Ps. lxxi. 23 Therefore thy mythful nesse to 
prayse, I will both Luteand sing, c 1380 J efferie Bugbears 


t. iii. 83 in Archiv Stud, neu. Spr. (1897) XCVIII. 313 Ha 
lutethe, he harpethe, and singethe all the day. 

b. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xviii. 423 Thanne luted Loue in 
a loude note, Ecce quam bonum et quant tocundunt, etc. 
1847 Tennyson Princess iv. xxx Knaves are men, That lute 
and flute fantastic tenderness. 

0. X82X Keats Lamia 1. 167 Her new voice luting soft 
Cried, ‘ Lycius ’. 

Lut© (hzrt), 7/2 [ad. L, lutare ( F. luler, 16th c.) 
f. lut-tim : see Lute sb . 2 Cf. Enlute.] 

1. trans. To coat with lute, esp. to cover (a cru- 
cible, etc.) wiih lute as a protection against fire ; 
to close or stop with or as with lute (an orifice 
or joint) ; to stop with lute the cracks or joints 
of (a vessel). Also with about , up. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxi. (1495) 878 Ocra 
brente Rede in newe crockes wel stoppyd and lutyd wyth 
newe claye. 1362 Bulleyn Dial. Bournes 4- C/dr. 25 b, 
Then ye shall lute the gappe. or moutheof the vaines. .with 
this medicen. 1394 Plat 7 ewell-ho. 11. 4 Before they distill, 
luting the Limbeck. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bk. Physicke 
67/1 Put this., in a nue pot, and lute the same verye close. 
x5ox Holland Pliny I. 320 The better way is to lute it well, 
and close with clay. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 33 Their 
small boats, made of the barkes of trees, sowed with barke 
and well luted with gumme. 1639 T. de Gray Corupl. 
Horsem. 349 Make a cake of clay and therewith lute up 
the pot. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <$■ Min. 135 They make 
their nests of a longish hemispherical figure, of little twigs, 
and then lute them. 1662 Hobbes Consul. (1680) 52, 1 admire 
them when I see them lute an Alembick handsomely. x688 
R ; Holme Armoury in. 86/1 To Lute about the Oven stock 
with Clay . . to keep the heat in. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
I. 59 Having luted the junctures, .let the fire be gradually 
administered. 1763-6 W. Lewis Comm. Pkil-Tedm. 7 There 
is no occasion for the hoop being luted. 1834 H. Miller 
Sclt.. 4 Schm. vii. 63 Producing gas by means of a tobacco 
pipe luted with clay. 1838 Hogg Life Shelley II. 424 Luting 
his retorts with pipe clay. 1893 Chamb. frill. 29 July 479/1 
These he places in an earthen vessel, which he lutes with 
moist earth. 

fg. 1627 Donne Serin, xliv. 440 Except the ^ Lord open 
them [thy lips], it were better they were luted with the clay 
of the grave. 1630 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. I Par res 
X. 6 [They] had their eares. .luted against the sound of Peace. 

2 . To fasten or fix with or as with late; also 
with about, down, in, on, together, up ; occas. with 
complement. Const, j- against, into , to, unto. 
Said also of the luting material. 

1489 Caxton Fayles of A. 11. xiv. 1x8 And luted theym wyth 
dong and stones ayenst the walles. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. 
XL 88 Put them, .in to a still of glasse, and put his heade on 
it, & lute them well together. 1641 French Distill, i, (165 r ) 
40 Lute it well thereunto. _ x6S6 Boyle Grig. Formes 4 Qual. 
422 Then pour out the Mixture into a tall Glass Cucurbite, 
to which lute on a Headaud a Receiver. *668 R. L’Estrange 
Vis. Quev. (1708) 48 A large Glass-Bottle, wherein was Luted 
up . . a famous Necromancer. 1727 Bradley Fam. Did. 
s. v. Distillation of Oil, Cover the Vessel, and adapt its Helm 
to it ; lute ’em very well together with the Whites of Eggs 
and Flower. 1796 Kirwan Eleiu. Min. (ed. 2) II. 87 Place 
the mixture in a Crucible- .to which a cover should be luted, 
j x8i9SoUTHEYin<3. Rev.fCKl. 387 M. de Thury . . opened the 
masonry of these wells, and luted into the opening the upper 
halfofa broken bottle. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. IV. 212/a 
After charging them with the crude ore, the lids were luted 
down. i83x Tait in Nature XXY. 126 In the neck of the 
steel cylinder, .there was luted a vertical glass tube. 

transf. and fig. x6$o Charletom Paradoxes 103 Para- 
celsus was fast luted in his grave, .about the year of Christs 
Incarnation 1341. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xi. 118 It was 

a wooden structure firmly luted to its frozen base. 

Lute : see Lite, Loot, Lout. 

Luted (I'irted), ppl. a. [f. Lute ®.2 + -ed 1 ] 
Daubed or stopped with lute. 

x6or Holland Pliny Explan. Words Art, Luted, close 
stopped with clay, dough, or such like. 1723 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s.v. Nitre, Put the Luted retort upon a furnace of 
close Reverberation. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
737 Expose the luted crucible to a strong forge fire. 

Luteic (1‘Mtrik), a. Chem. |f. L. lule-us yellow 
+ -ic.] Luteic acid : see quot. 

1892 Morley & Muta Watty Did. Chem., Luteic acid 
CjgHsoO |2(?). .A yellow colouring matter prepared from the 
flowers of Euphorbia Cyparissias. 

Luteiu (hM'tfin). Chem. Also 9 -ine. [f. L. 
lute-urn yolk of egg (neut. of luteus yellow) 4 - -in.] 
A substance of a deep yellow colour found in the 
yolk of eggs and the ovaries of animals. 

1869 Thudichum in Proc. Roy. Soc. XVII. 233 Various 
parts of animals and plants contain a yellow crystallizable 
substance .. to which.. I assign the name ‘luteine’. xgoo 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 624 This [absorption band] is indica- 
tive of the presence of lutein, to which the colour of the 
serum is said to be due. 

Lutenand, -a(u)nt, obs. forms of Lieutenant. 
t Lutener. Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. Lute sb. 1 , after 
Lutanist.] A lute-player. 

1626 Rous Diary (Camden) 8 The queenes lutener, a 
Frenchman, layd in the Tower. 

Lutenist: see Lutanist. 

Luteo- (liM'tfo), used as the combining form of 
L. luteus Luteous in various scientific terms, 
to signify the presence of a yellow colour with 
some other. Tiirteo-cobaTtic a. Chem., contain- 
ing a compound of cobalt with a yellow colour. 
X.uteo-fuTvoua a. Bot., of a tawny yellow colour. 
Lut eo-fnsce ‘scent a. Bot., of a somewhat dusky 
yellow colour. Xituteo-fu'scous a. Bot., between 
fuscous and yellow (Cassell). Luteo-ga'llio 
I (acid) Chem., the yellow colouring matter of 
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gall-nuts, to teo-ftseMratGi'din: Phys., a yellow 
modification of hsematoidin. toteo-rufe'scentn. 
Bat., of a reddish yellow colour, to-tea-vire’s- 
cent a. Mot.-, of a greenish yellow colour. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Lvteo-cobaltic salts. 187* W. A. 
Leighton Lichen-flora 205 Apothecia *luteo-fu.Ivous. Ibid. 
246 Spores 1, *Iuteo-fuscescent,, narrow-oblong [etc,]. . 1861 
Holme tr. Moquin- Tandon. u. in. v. 152 Gallic, ellagic, 
and *luteogallic acids. 1880 J. W.. Legs Bile 3gr The lutein 
of Thudichwn appears to resemble the *luteo-ha:matoidm.. 
of Piccolo and Lieben. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 
34t Apothecia *lttteo-rufescent or reddish-flesh-coloured. 
Ibid. 267 Leddea melanochroza , Leigbt. Huteo-virescent. 
IcUteolein (l’wiii?'* lf|in). Chem. [ad. F. lutio- 
Uinei\ Chevreul’s term for a substance which 
accompanies, and is a product of the normal 
oxidation of luteolin {Syd. Sac. Lex. 1S89). 

1864 in Webster. 1882 in Ogilvie, 

LtUteolin (ibrtzHin).. Chem. Also -ine. fad. 

F. lutiolin , f. mod.L,. ( reseda ) luleol-a weld.] The 
yellow colouring matter of weld ( Reseda luteala }. 

1844 in Hobi.yn Diet. Med. 1869 Thudickum in Proc. 
Roy. Soc. XVII. 255 Luteoline, from weld. 

LuteolOUS a. Wat. Hist. [£ L. 

luteol-us (dim, of luleus Lotkovs) + -oua.] Some- 
what luteous, yellowish, 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1874 H. C. Wood Fresh-w. 
Aigm N. Amer. 99 The microgoimlia indefinite in number, 
much the smaller, pale or dirty green or luteolous. 
f Lirtecm. Obs. rare—'. [? Misprint for Intern 
Luthern; but Moxon has both words.] (Seequot.) 

1679- Moxon Mech. Exerc. 147 Single light Windows or 
Luteons. 

Luteous (b« tlbs) , a .* Nat. Hist. [f. L, lule- 
us (f. lutum yellow weed) + -ous.} Of a deep 
orange yellow colour. Hence f to’teously adv. 

1637 Tomlinson Reiiou’s Disfi. t. v. i. 345 [Mandrake] bears 
Apples . . luteously {printed lutrously] pallescent. Ibid , t. 
v. ti. 345 Blowers, .out of whose middle erupts a luteous 
and specious tuft. *65i Lovell Hist , A tiim. <$■ Min. Introd., 
Woodpecker.. green luteous. 1731 Medley Kolbetis Cape 

G. Hofie II.290 A fine luteous substance which is taken and 
dried for the painters, who use it in the place of yellow oker. 
1848 Gould Birds Austral IV. 78 Luteous Honey-eater. 

Comb. 1819 Samouelle Entoiml. Compend. 159 Olive- 
tilack above, luteous red beneath. *877 Cooes & Allen N. 
Amer. Rod. 28 In the prairie skins, the color is very bright; 
a rich fawn or luteous-brown. 

f Lu’teouS, a A 06 s. [f. L. luie-us (f. lutum 
mud) +-O0S.] Qf or pertaining to mud. 

1656 in Blount Glossagr. 1713 tr. Pancirollui Rerum 
Mem. II. i. 273 That [Sarsaparilla] is naught .. which hath 
a dirty, luteous kind of Colour within. 1731 Medley K al- 
ien's Cape G. Hope II, 284 These waters keep but a little 
while fresh ; the luteous and saline particles, which are the 
life of ’em, falling quickly to the bottom of the vessel. 

Sinter (lbJ’taa). 06 s. exc. Hist. Forms : 5-6 
lutar, 6 Ieutare, lewter, 6- Inter, [f. Lute z>. 1 
+ -er I.] A lute-player. 

1474 Ld. Treas. Acc. Seot. {iSjy) I. 39 Item to the lutare, 
jelnej quarter of grene for his gowne. riff] Ibid. 376 Giffin 
to ane lutar. .ixjr, 1302 Privy Purse Exp. Elis, of York 
(1830) 29 I tem . . to Giles lewter for stringes for the Quene of 
Scottes lewte..xr. 1332 Her vet Xenophon's House k. (1768) 
65 To exercyse the hande, as harpers and Inters do, that it 
may folowe the mind, 1654 V ilvain Epit. Ess. v. 73 Thvixt 
Nightingal and Luter a strife extended. 1660 H award 
Crown Rev. 25 Two Luters : Fee a piece. ,40 o o. 1893 
Nat < Observer n Mar. 4x3/1 The wooers and luters of 
Watteau’s fans are phantasms, 

Lutescent (IkAe-sent), a. Nat. Hist. [f. L. 
luleus yellow + -escent.} Inclining to yellow. 

18x9 Samouelle Eniomol. Compend 182 Hinder margin 
of the thorax red lutescent. 1887 W. Phillips Brit. Dh- 
comycetes 167 II dot him Humuh. Cup. .becoming slightly 
concave, lutescent, firm. 

b. iii combining form lutescemti-. 

1871 W. A, Leighton Lichen-flora 261 Lecideti ackrococca, 
Nyl. lutescenti-ochraceous, granulpse, effuse [etc.], Ibid, 
297 Epithecium, .slightly lutescenti-fuscescent.. or dusky. 

Lu’te-string 1 . [f. Lute sbP + St rune sb.} 

1, A string of (or adapted for) a lute. 

1530 Palscr, 241/2 Lutestryng, cordeav, cordon de Ins. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. ci. 143 Long threedes (like to very 
fine and small lutestrings?, z 399 Shaks. Much Ado m. it. 
61 His testing spirit, which is now ctept into a lute-string, 
and now gouem d by stops, *630 D avenant Cruel Bra. v. 
if Thy wrist vaynes are cut, Heere In this Bason bleed : 
till drynesse make them curie Like Lute-strings in the fire, 
1731 Arbuthnot Nat. A liments \ 1735) 137 A Lute-string will 
bear a hundred Weight without Rupture. 1820 Keats Isa- 
bella ii, Her lute-string gave an echo of his name. 1835 
Browning Fra Lifipo 52 There came A sweep of lute- 
strings, laughs, and whifts of song. 

at Mb. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing -xv. r 9 Fine 
Lute-string Wyer. .is.,fastned.by twisting about half an 
Inch of the end of the Lute-string to the rest of the Lute- 
string, 

2. A noctuid moth having lines resembling the 
strings of a lute on its wings. 

1819 G. Samouelle Eniomol. Compend, 402 The lesser 
Lutestring,. The Poplar Lutestring. Ibid. Index, Lute- 
string moths. 1843 Westwood Brit. Moths I. 202. 

Lutestring 2 flbr-tstriq). [App. an alteration 
of Lustring (which, however, appears later in our 
quota.), assimilated to prec.j A kind of glossy 
silk fabric ; a dress or a ribbon of this material. 

i66r Pepys Diary 18 Feb., We went to a mercer's.. and 
there she bought a suit of Lutestring for herself. 1686 Land. 
Gas. No, 2126/4 To be sold, .a parcel of very good black 


rtarrow : Lute-Strings, and Alamode-Silks. 1704 Pope Lett. 
(1736) V. 124 'think of flouncing" the petticoat so very deep, 
that it 1-ooks tike an entire coat of lute-string 1 1767 Wotuan- 
of Fashion L 78 She was dressed in a flowing Negligee 
of white 1 Lutestring, *799- G. Smith Laboratory II. 46 To 
draw a pattern for a silver brocade lutestring. 1856 Mss. 
Browning Anr. Leigh Vi. 715 As if you had .. held your 
trailing lutestring up yourself, 1887 Macm. Mag. L V. roS A 
suit of whitelutestriug trimmed with large bunches of acorns, 
t b. To speak in lutestring-, (meaning uncertain). 
The phrase ‘ which I met with in the course of my reading’ 
is several times derisively quoted by Junius as used by the- 
Duke of Gralton, Cf. qtiot. a 1797 in a. 

1771 Junius Lett, xlviii. 250, I was led to trouble you with 
these observations by a passage, which, to speak in lutestring, 

I met with this morning in the course of my reading, 

c. attrib. 

1759 Comfit. Lett. -cur iter (ed. 6) 222 Dressed in a white 
lutestring gown and petticoat. 1768 C’tess Cowper Let. to 
Mrs. Delauy in Mrs. D.'s Life $ Corr. Ser. h. I. 1S6 Lord 
Spencer had a pale blue lutestring domino, a 1797 H. Wal- 
pole Mem. Geo. I/J.{ 184.5] l.xiv. 210 He [Chas, XownshendJ 
had said of the last arrangement before Fox was set at Lhe 
head, that it was. a pretty lutestring administration which 
would du> very well for summer wear. 

Lutetian (Ifotrpan), a. [f. L. Luteti-a an 
ancient city on the site of modern Paris + -an.] 
Of or belonging to Lutetia or Paris ; Parisian. 

1740 Somerville Hobbinol it. 235 That Strength.. Which 
. .by your great Forefathers taught, [might] have fix’d The 
British Standard 011 Lutetian Tow'rs. 
t LlltewOxt. Obs. rare.~ L [f. ME. hit (see 
Lite sbf) little + vuiht thing.] A little. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 72 Atth hwon }e nede moten speken a 
lutcw.ht, lesecS up ower mu5es ftodjeten. 

II Lath. (h’/t). [FT. : ? transferred use of luth 
Lutk j/l 1 ] The Leather Turtle (see Leather jA 6). 

*883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 176 The large Sun- 
fish . . the Luth . . the group of Peron’s Seals. 1884 [see 
leather turtle sv. Leatiii-r 61 . 1901 Gadovv Amphibia 

Refit ties 333 Sfikargis s. Dermatochelys coriacea, the 
Leathery Turtleor Luth . .the largest of all recent Chelouiaus. 

Lather, obs. form of Lither. 

Lutheran (l'iz-faran), a. and sb. Also 6 
Lutherans, [f. proper name Luther + -an.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the German reformer Martin 
Luther (1483-1546), bis opinions and followers. 

In the 16th c. the designation was used by Roman Catholic 
writers as coextensive with Protestant; applied, eg., to 
tlie reformed Church of England. Now chiefly applied to 
doctrinal views held by Luther in opposition to other re- 
formers, e.g. his doctrine as to the nature of Ch list’s presence 
in the Eucharist (see Consubstantiation), and as the appel- 
lation of those churches, principally in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, which accept the Augsburg Confession as their 
official doctrinal symbol. 

1530 Cromwell in Merriman Life Jy Lett. (1902] I, 333 
They wyll not discent from the lutheran sefct. 1630 Statyl- 
ton Sfr, ida's Lo-.u-C. IVarres in. 53 Disliking his marrying 
intoa Lutheran family. r65o Jer. Taylor Duct. Ditbit. it. 
ii. rule vh § xo The Lutheran churches, .have, .as little 
reason for their division. 1841 T. A. Trollote Summer 
IK France I. viii. 128 ^Marechal de Saxe, .lived and died 
in the Lutheran religion. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Emfi. 
xviit. (ed. 3) 336 In North Germany princes as well as 
people were mostly Lutheran. 

B. sb. A follower of Luther; an adherent of 
his doctrines ; a member of the Lutheran church. 

*321 Abe. Warham in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. I. 240 The 
heryng wherof shuld be right .. plesant to the open Luther- 
anes beyond the See. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 99 
1 know her for A spleeny Lutheran. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy.E. 2nd, 321 We had several Lutherans .. these fell a 
Singing some Spiritual Hymns in the Temple. 1863 J. 
Gill Banished Count xxi. 219 There were large numbers 
of Lutherans at this time in Pennsylvania. 1000 R. J. 
Drummond AfioHoL. Teach. 4 Christ's viii. 335 This is. .the 
contention of Ritualists, be they Lutherans or Anglicans. 

Hence totheranancer nonce-wd, = Lutheran 
sb . ; tothera'nic a. (rare) = Lutheran a. 

a 1362 G. Cavendish IVolsey{ 1893) 273 Deprer.se this newe 
pernicious sekt of the lutarynnauncers. 1848 W. Ii. Mill 
Five Serm. 132 note, Where. . the palmary Lutheranic dogma 
is implied.^ Ibid. 139 note , Perhaps this is the Lutheranic 
interpretation of the words. 

Lutheran : see Luthurn. 

Lutheranism (lhrjraraniz’m). [f. Lutheran 
+ -ism.] The body of doctrine taught by Luther 
and his followers; the holding ofLutheran opinions. 

rs6o Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 118 In this meane tyme 
begin neth anewe persecution in Fraunce,againste them that 
were anye thynge suspected of Lutheranisme. 1641 ‘Smec- 
tymnuus ’ Answ, § 18 (1653) 71 The Papists upbraid the 
Protestants with their Lutheranisme. X7S6-7 tr. Keys lev's 
Trav. (1760) IV, 441 Pieces relating to the history of 
Lutheranism. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. xoo This 
centre of Lutheranism [Wiirtemberg]. X876 Tennyson Q. 
Mary in. iv, You yourself have been supposed Tainted with 
Lutheranism, 

Lutherauize (l'fi’Jwransiz), ». [f. Lutheran 
+ -ize.] a. trans. To render Lutheran; to con- 
vert to Lutheran doctrines and belief. t>. intr. 
To become Lutheran ; to incline to Lutheran doc- 
trines. Hence to/theranizer. 

X845 Manning in Purcell Life (1896) I. xv. 311 Is it not 
strange that the Lutherans and Lutheranizers,.hold a de- 
velopment? 1837 Pusey Real Presence i. (1869) 95 A few 
leading Zwinglian preachers Lutheranised for a while. 1879 
Barwg-Gould Germany 11. 175 Ditmarschen..ln 1532 it 
was Lutheranised. 

Lu.th.ere, obs. form of Lither. 
t Luthe’rian, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 luther- 


yan, (lauterian). [f. Luther + -ian, Cf. F. 
luthe’rien .] = Lutheran a. and sb. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. ,(W. de W. 1531) 224b, Agaynst the first 
parte of this artycle these luthwyans. .hath maligned and 
erred. 1581 NicoL Burne Disfiut. in Caih. Tract. (S. T. S.) 
r47'The, Lauieriatiis, Zuinglianis, Galvinistis, and Anabap- 
tisds. 1389 L. Wright Hurtling Antichrist xo They were 
all called Waldenses till the time of Luther, when they 
began to be called Lutherians and Protestants, 
lienee t totlie-riauism = Lutheh anism. 

1796 Morse Atner, Geog.ll. 54 Lutherianism was. .finally 
established in 15931 by the synod of Upsal. 

Lutkerism (l'^rjiariz'm). [f. as prec. + -ism.} 
a. = Lutheranism. t>. Sometlting characteristic 
of Luther, or done or said in imitation of Luther. 

a 1693 Wood Hist. A Antiq. Uuiv. Oxf. (Gutcli 1796) II. 
29 Lutherism. increased daily in the University. 1863 W. C. 
Dowding Life y Corr, G. Calixtus viL 51 Calixtus, who had 
hitherto been conversant with Lutherism, found here the 
headquarters of the German * Reformed 1882-3 Schaff 
Ertcyci. Relig. Knoml. I. 72 Tlie movement which led the 
population of Anhalt from Lutherism to Calvinism. 

Latkerist (Bw'Jjorist). [f. Luthcr+-i&T!l\ a. 
A student of Luther; one deeply read in his life- 
history and works. b. = Lutheran sb. 

1883 American VII. 121 Only Dr._ Th. Kolde contests 
with Dr. Kbstlin the distinction of being the first of living 
Lutherists. 1884 Ibid 33a 'lire latest studies of the Lu- 
therists of Germany. 

Latkera (l f «'J)3in). Forms: 7 lutheran, -en, 
8 luthron, 7- luthern. [?A corruption ofLu- 
GAUNE. . CL Luteon.] A dormer-window. Also 
hit hern- light, -window-. 

1669 in Willis & Chirk Cambridge (1886) II. 557 With 
hansome Lutheran wiridowes in the roofe. 1679 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 169 Lutliern, See Dormer. 1690 Leybourn 
Curs. Math.. 90X In measuring of Roofing, seldom any de- 
ductions are made for.. the Vacancies for Lutheren Lights, 
and Sky- Lights. 1723-24 Chambers tr. S. leClerc's Archit. 
I. 109 We call Lutherns, those Windows rais’d over the 
Corniche of a Building, and in the Roof of the House. 1751, 
Halfpenny New Designs harm Houses 7, 2 Luthron Win- 
dows with Cheeks at g/.r. each. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
Introd. 5 The inside of the dome . . receives light from eight 
luthern windows regularly disposed. 18Z3 N icholsqn Pract. 
Builder 587 Luthern. 1886 E. L. Bynner A. Surriuge xv. 
167 The gambrel roof and luthern window. 

Latkerolatry (Mpnrp-latri). [See -latrv.] 
The ‘worship* of Lmher. Hence totheroTa- 
trist, a ‘worshipper’ or idolizer of Luther. 

1859 /.//. Churchman 16 June 217/1 Lutherolatry. 1883 
Ch. Times XXI. 837 Our Lutherolatrists think [etc.]. 

Latkier (lbrtisr). [a. F. luthier, f. lutk Lute,] 
A lute- maker. 

1879 HtpttiNs in Grove's Diet. Mm. I. 687 To leave this 
Instrument as complete as the Cremona School of luthiers 
left the violin. 

Liitkre, luthur, variant of Lither a. 
Latidine (Mtidin). Chem. a. An alkaloid 
obtained from bone-oil and coal-tar products, b. 
A related alkaloid (‘ /3-lutidine ’) obtained by dis- 
tilling cinchonine with potassium hydrate. 

1831 T. Anderson In Trans. Royal Soc. Edin, XX. 254 A 
base . . which possesses precisely the constitution of tolu- 
idine, and to which I give the name of lutidine. 1864 Proc. 
Royal Soc. XIII. 305 The cinchonine base, which the author 
[Greville W illiams! distinguishes by the name of /3 lutidine. 
x88x Atherixnm ax May 691/3 1 On the Physiological Action 
of jS Lutidine ’. 

Luting (lVrtiq), zY5/. sbJ [f. Lute v.l + -ing 1 .] 
The action of playing on the lute. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 38 Off iewtyng, . . Pie bare the pryes 
aey. 1484 Marc. Paston in P. Lett, III, 3x4 Ther wernon 
dysgysyngs, ner havpyng, ner lutyng, ner syngyn, ner non 
lowde dysports. XS89 Nasiie Anat, of Absurditie Epist. 
Wks. (Grosart? I. 8 Citterning and Luting. 1880 Watson 
Angelo in Prince's Quest, etc. (1892) 120 My wife, sir, hath 
a pretty gift Of singing and of luting. 

Luting (Faktiij), vbl. sbA [f. Lute zl 2 -f-ing' 1 .] 
The action of stopping joints or cracks with lute. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues $ V., Presumptuous Wks. 
(36271 195 He is a confident alchymist. ..His glasse breakes; 
yet hee, vpon better luting, laies wagers of the successe. 
1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 32 The head of the stock .. 
covered to defend it from wet by good luteing of it. x8i6 
Kirby & Sp. Entoptol. (1S2S) II, 500 Transfer the bees to 
a new hive which shall require a new luting. 

attrib. 1789 J. Keir Diet. Chem. 97/1 1 he whole luting 
apparatus is to be bound with a string. 

b. concr. The material used for this purpose. 
1327 Andrew Brunswyhe's Distylt. Waters A iij, A lutynge 
for a glasse that ryveth upon the fyre. 1662 Merrktt tr. 
Neris Art of Glass xxxviii, Bath the joynts and lutings 
with warm water. 1777 Priestley On Air III. Introd. 4 
As a luting I have found jt most convenient. 1800 tr. La- 
grange’s Chem. 1. 30 A luting is employed, called Fat Luting. 
1861 Gesner Coal, Petrol, etc. (1865) 173 A good fine clay, 
. .is the cheapest luting for retort lids. 1893 Lloyd & H ad- 
cock Artillery 219 The door or cover is made watertight 
witli a mixture of beeswax and tallow, termed * luting 

Luting (M’tiq), ppl. a. 1 [Lute vd 2.] That 
lutes, or sounds like a lute. . 

1887 G. Meredith Ballads 3- P. 131 This lady of the 
luting tongue. 

Lu'ting, ppl. a. 2 In senses of Lute v. 2 

1833 Kank Grinned Exp. xx.\. (1856) 261 Your chin has 
a trick of freezing to your upper jaw by the luting aid of 
your beard. 

Lutinist, obs. form of LuTANisT. 

Xutist (hzrtist). [f. Lute sb. 1 + -ist.J a. A 
lute-player. (Cf. Lutenist.) b. A maker of lutes. 
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1627 Hakewtli. Apol. (1630) 254 Imitation of Claudiah in 
expressing a eontroversie betweene a lutist and a nightingale. 
1814 Mrs J, West Alicia de Lacy 1 1. 47 The lady retained 
. .a laborer, a lutist, and a player 011 the rebeck. 1863 Longf. 
Wayside Inn 1. Prel. 280 The instrument on which he 
played . . A marvel of the lutist's art. 

Lufconist, obs. form of Lutanist. 

Lutose (lG'tdus), a. [ad. L. luios-us, f. lutum 
clay.] Covered wish mud ; miry ; spec, in Knt. 
(see quot. 1826). Hence + Imtosity, muddiness. 

1650 Ashmoi.e Chym. Collect. 8 Which Tinctures . . are 
separable from accidentall drosse, and earthly lutosity. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Unto mol. IV. 275 Lutose, covered with_ a 
powdery substance resembling raud or dirt, which easily 
rubs off. 

II Lutrin (li'/trsen). [Fr.] = Lectors’. 

1837 Caucylf Pr. Rev. III. v. iv. 314 Sacristies, lutrins, 
altar-rails are pulled down. 1836 Ecclcsioiogist XVII. 89 
The lutrin, or great letteru, aud other fittings. 

IiUtl’ine \ 1 *«' ’train), cu [ad. mocl.L. htlrinus, 
f. L. lutra otter: see -INE 1 .] Pertaining to the 
Luirinse or otter family. 

1883 Daily Tel. 4 July 5/2 The lutrine tribes are greatly 
on the increase .. upon some of the best trout-streams. 
Luttby, var. Lotjsby Obs., paramour. 

Lutte, var. Lite, little ; obs. f. Lute sb. 1 
t IiTTtter, a.. Obs. £<)E. hldtor, klut/or — QS. 
Mutter, OHG. Milter , Mutter (mod.G. lautef) , 
Goth, hlittrs. ] Pure. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 209 On )ra norS healfe Jrtes weofodes 
5wi|je wynsum ond hluttor waeta utflowende. c 1200 Ormin 
57o6t>e sexte seoll.j>ess sedijle^jc Iss elene & lutterr herrte. 

t Lu ttered, «■ Obs. Also 6 Sc. luttaird. 
? Bowed, crooked. 

la 1400 Marie Arth, 779 Alle with lutterde legges, lolterde 
unfaire. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 57 With lut schulderis, 
and luttaird back. 

Lutulence (bri’tiz/lens). rare . [f. next: see 
-ence.] Muddiness; mud, dirt. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. a 1834 in Sir H. Taylor Artevelde 
Wlcs. 1864 I- 3°S The after-stream with earth-sprung taints, 
And gathering lutulence, [is] made foul. 

Lutulent (l ; «’ti«lent), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. lutu- 
lent-us , f. lutum mud.] Muddy, turbid. 

c x6oo Timan 11. iv. (1842) 31 By what faulte or fate of 
mine (luculent, not lutulent Sergeants) shall I say [etc.]. 1614 
T. Adams Devil's Banquet 17 The Iutulent, spumy, macula- 
torie waters of Sinne. i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. rj- Min. 
Introd., The spleen, drawing thick Iutulent and melancholick 
blood. 1755 in Johnson. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 
f JiU’tum. Obs. [a, L. lutum .] = Lute sb? 
1718 J.Ciiamberlayne Reli?. Philos. (1730) II. xviii. § 7 
They [Chymists] u-y whether their Lutumsfthatis themalter 
which they apply to the Joints of their Vessels) are as close 
as they should be. 

Luve, obs. f. Love, liuven, var, Levezl 2 Obs. 
Luver, Luveray, obs. ff, Louver, Livery. 
Iiuvesum, obs. form of Lovesome. 

+ lauvestiche. Obs. [OE. hifestice, ad. late L. 
levisticum : see Lovage,] = Lovage. 

41000 Sax. Leeckd. I. 374 genim . . lufesfice [etc.J..& 
gepuna 3a wyrte to somne. 4x265 Fi?c. Plants in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 555/11 Leuisticum, i. luuesche, i. luuestiche. 
Luvien, obs. form of Live, Love vbs. 
t Lux, v. Obs. [ad. F. luxer , ad. L. luxare : 
see Luxate ».] — Luxate v. Hence Ltfxingtu//.rZ>. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 488 The fall Luxt his neck-joint. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 80 Staggering I reel'd, and as I reel'd 
1 fell, Lux’d the neck-joint. 1775 Ash, Suppl., Luxing, the 
act of putting out of joint. 

Lux, obs. variant of Luxe. 
t Lu-xate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. luxat-us, f. 
luxare : see next.] = Luxated. 

X S97 J. King On Jonas (1618) 399 He . . liueth not within 
our Land (sauing in a few disordered and luxate members). 
1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. § Min. no Applied with the 
ashes of a Womans haire it cureth luxate joynts. 

Luxate (lp’ksidt), v. [f. L. luxat-, ppl. stem 
of luxare, f. htxus dislocated, a. Gr. Aofdy.] 
trans. To dislocate, put out of joint. Also fig. 

1623 in Cockeram. *644 Barwick Querela Cantabr. 
Pref., Thus the Knipperdolings of the age . . luxated all the 
joints of Christianity in this kingdom. _ t68i Glanvill 
Sadducismus 1, (1726) 57 Descartes by !his jocular meta- 
physical Meditations has , so luxated and distorted the 
rational Faculties of some, otherwise, sober. .Persons. 1684 
tr .Bouet's Merc. Conipit. x. 368 The Spine luxated inwards 
cannot be restored. 1760 Phil. Traits. LI. 679 My father 
was sent for to a man who had luxated his thigh bone. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 157/1 The foot., had been 
luxated. 1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne's Man . Oper. Burg. 
237 Depress the metacarpus to luxate the bones. 

Hence Lu-xated ppl. a., Lirxating vbl. sb. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg, Pref. (1678) 3 Who 
without Cnirurgery can hope to cure Broken or Luxated 
parts? 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 195 Dragon’s Blood 
. . strengthens luxated Joynts. 1775 Ash, Suppl., Luxating, 
the act ©fronting out of joint. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 549 The projection of the luxated portion into the 
abdomen. 

Luxation (foks^'Jan). Surg, [ad. L. luxd- 
tion-em, n. of action f. luxare : see Luxate ».] 
The action of dislocating or putting out of joint ; 
the condition of being dislocated ; dislocation; an 
instance of this. 

1552 Udaia tr. Gemiftie's Anat. Pref., Luxacions and 
wrenches. *580 T. Norton Let. to Ld. Burghlcy, In a 
luxacion or unkhittyng of their owne lymes. 1615 Crook* 
Body op Man 1002 If at any time the luxation of the Talus 


doe happen, It is rather to the inner processe then to the 
vtter. 1676 Wiseman Surg. vit. ii. 480 When, .two t ones, 
which being naturally united make up a Joint, are separated 
from each other, we call it a Luxation. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxvii. (1804) 180 As pretty a luxation of the 
os humeri as one would desire to see. 1830 R. Knox Bedard's 
Anat. 115 New synovial membranes are sometimes formed, 
as is observed in falsa joints, after unreduced luxations. 1884 
M. Mackenzie Vis. Throat ty Hose li. 430 The existence 
of luxation of the nasal bones was established. 

*>• M 

a 1631 Donne Serm. lxxxvi. Wks. (ed. Alford) IV. 85 
There are other Luxations, other Dislocations of Jesus when 
we displace him for any worldly respect. 1658 w. Burton 
It m. Anton. 232, I could produce many such luxations of 
whole verses.. out of Virgil, 1812 Q. Rev. VI II. 227 Dis- 
cussions on the position of an accent, the luxation of a 
dochmiaq, or the hallucination of some sinful copyist. 

Luxe. Obs. exc. as in 2. Also 7 lux, [a, F. 
luxe, ad. L. luxusl\ 

1 1 - Luxury. Obs. 

1558 in Fronde Hist. Eng. VI. 399 note. While they . . in 
luxe and lewdness, did sail m a sure port, a 1618 Sylvester 
Spectacles xviii, Ambition, Luxe, and Avarice. 1636 E. 
Dacres tr. iUac/iiavel's Disc. Livy I. ii. 12 To exceed others 
in luxe and wantonnesse. 1661 Evelyn Tyrannies (ed. 2) 14 
There will need no Sumptuary lawes to repres>e. .the Lux 
which Men so much condemn in our Apparrel 1718 Prior 
Pleasure 14 The power of wealth 1 tried, And all the 
various luxe of costly pride. 1746 Siienstone Elegies xxi. 
39 Above or Persian luxe or Attic art, The rude majestic 
monument arose. 

j| 2 . The French luxe (l«ks) occurs as an alien 
word with the sense : Luxnriousuess, sumptuous 
elegance ; esp. in Edition de luxe, train de luxe. 

1819 Edinb. Rev. XXXII. 377 The paper used for printing, 
except in what are emphatically called les editions de luxe , 
is very inferior to ours. 1885 Atheneeum 25 July xxi/2 'The 
volume may fairly claim to be, in a modest way, an Mition 
de luxe. 1886 iVestm. Rev. Apr. 5 gz Paper and type are 
the very acme of refinement and luxe. x888 Pall Mall G. 
4 Aug. 2/2 These were not luxe or ‘ limited 1 trains with extra 
fancy fares. 1890 Bradshaw's Cont. Rimy. Guide Jan. 49 
‘Train de Luxe’, consisting of Sleeping Cars and Lits- 
Salons, number of places limited. 

Luxsorius, obs. form of Luxurious. 

Luxullianite (l^kszrlianoit). Min. [f. Luxul- 
lian its locality in Cornwall + -ite.] (See quots.) 

1S78 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 199 The name 
Luxullianite has been proposed., for a porphyroidal granite, 
in which the mica is replaced by tourmaline. 1879 Rutlky 
Study Rocks xii, 2x0 Luxullianite is composed of schorl, 
flesh-coloured orthodase, and quartz. 

t XiU'XUr. Obs. rare . [? Back-formation from 

Luxurious.] A lecher. 

1604 T. M. Bhtcke Booke D 3 How many Villainies were in 
Spaine : how many Luxurs m Italie. 1604 T. M. Father 
Hubburds Tales E 2 b, The torment to a luxur due, Who 
neuer thinkes bis harlot true. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
1. i. Wks. 1878 II. 6 A parcht and juicelesse luxur. 

+ Luxur e. Obs. [a. F, luxtire ( 1 3th c. in Littrd), 
acLL, luxur ia-, see Luxury.] = Luxury i. 

41374 Chaucer Boeth. in. pr.vh.62 (Camb. MS.) Who-so- 
euere wole remembryn hym of hyse luxures, he shal wel vn- 
dyrstonde Jmt [etc.]. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 245 The Philo- 
sopbre..conseiletli to a king, That he die surfet of luxurs 
Schal tempre. 

Luxuriance (lz?ksut«-rians, lzJg^uaTiansj. [f. 
Luxuriant : see -ance.] The condition of being 
luxuriant ; superabundant growth or development ; 
exuberance ; an instance of this. Also quad-cmcr. 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 92 The whole leafy forest stands 
displayed, In full luxuriance. 1770 Langhornr Plutarch 
[1879) I. 87/2 Each had the luxuriances of the citizens to 
prune. 1777 Burke Let. to Sheriffs Bristol Wks. III. 203 
The faults which grow out of the luxuriance of freedom. 
1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 237 This calm luxuriance of bliss- 
ful ligh t. 1825 Lytton Ricci ii, The luxuriance of his fancy 
was unabated. X845 Ford Handbk. Spain 92 Vegetation .. 
bursts forth in gigantic luxuriance and life. 1850 Gosse 
R ivers op Bible (1878) 196 The cattle are driven , . from con- 
siderable distances to feed on its luxuriance. X880 Haughton 
Phys . Geog. vi. 312 The whole Equatorial zone is character- 
ized by the extreme luxuriance of the vegetation. 

Luxuriancy (Inksiuo-riansi, lnggua-riansi). 
Now rare. [f. as prec. : see -ancy,] = prec. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Essex, xii. 143 The mnkr.es 
and luxuriancy of our tempers .. ought rather to be the 
subject of our extirpation. 1672 Dryden Defence Wks. 1883 
IV. 230 His malice keeps a poet within those bounds, which 
the luxuriancy of his fancy would tempt him to overleap. 
171a Addison Sped. No. 414 f 5 A Tree in all its Luxuri- 
ancy and Diffusion of Boughs and Branches. 1737 Common 
Sense I. 25, I therefore prohibit all Concetti, and Luxuri- 
ancies of Fancy. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. x. Toa Such a luxu- 
riancy of fungnous flesh, as yielded to so remedy. 1804-6 
Syd, Smith Mar. Philos. (1850) 183 You do not expect wild- 
ness in walls, and luxuriancy in buttresses. 1818 C. M. J. 
Clairmont jrnl. in Dowden Shelley (1886) II. v, 203 The 
scenery to Bologna was flat, hut of incredible luxuriancy. 

Luxuriant (l»ksiuo-riant, l»g;dDTiant), a. Also 
6 err on. luxurient. [ad. L. luxuriant-em, pres, 
pple. of luxuriare to grow rank, f, luxuria Luxury.] 

1 . Producing abundantly/prolific. How rare. 

4x540 tr. Pol Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 19 The 
grownde is luxurient and frutefull. *712 Pope Vertunmus 
xo The growth of the luxuriant year, 17^8 Anson's Roy. 
1. v. 44 The soil of the Island is truly luxuriant. 1756-7 tr. 
Keyslers Trav. (1760) III. 142 The country still retains 
a luxuriant fertility. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 131 The 
soil was. .fertile and luxuriant. 1877 M. M, Grant Sun- 
Maid ii, It was luxuriant as the valleys of Devon. 

t tramp. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. Pref., Here the 
luxuriant Chin quite down is mown. 


2 . Of plants, etc. : Growing profusely , exuberant, 
rank, f Of flesh : Growing to excess (obs.). 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. $ Mm. 230 If stamped and 
applied they compresse luxuriant flesh, a 1667 Cowley 
Death Airs. 1C. Philips iv.. Wit’s like a Luxuriant Vine. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 166 [The Ploughman] Sends 
in his feecling Flocks betimes t’ invade The rising bulk of 
the luxuriant Blade. 1749 Fielding Toni Jones iv. ii, Her 
hair . . was so luxuriant, that it reached her middle. 179s 
Cowper_ Iliad xyn. 64 The luxuriant olive by a swain 
Bear’d in some solitude. 1835 Miss Mitfokd in L’Kstrange 
Life III. iii. 35 The dark nasturtium is a fine colour, and 
very luxuriant. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
II. 365 The tops of white turnips are long and luxuriant at 
the commencement of the reason. 1883 19/A Cent. May 763 
Strong and luxuriant hair is accompanied by regular and 
durable teeth, 

b. spec, in Pol. (see quots. 1760, 1852), 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Dot. 1. xx. (1765) 53 A flower is said 
to be luxuriant, when some of the Parts of Fructification 
are augmented in Number, and others thereby excluded. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 31 I. 251 When of 
a luxuriant growth, the numbers often increase, especially 
the number of the pistils. 1852 Henslow Diet. Bat. Terms, 
Luxuriant. . . Generally applied where a superabundance of 
nutriment causes the organs of nutrition to be more developed 
than those of fructification. 

3 . In immaterial applications, a. Of invention, 
genius, fancy, etc. : .Exuberantly productive. Of 
speech, action, etc. : Abundant, profuse, excessive. 
Of ornamentation : Excessively rich or florid. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Youth <jr Age (Arb.) 263 A fluent and 
Luxuriant Speech.. becomes Youth well, hut not Age. 1641 
‘ Smectymnuus ’ Vind. A nsm. iii. 53 If hee will give lesse 
scope to his luxuriant pen, speak more cautiously. 1675 
Traherne Ckr. Ethics 445 Mistake not these things tar 
arbitrary flourishes of luxuriant fancy. 3689 Swift Ode to 
Temple Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 244 How is the muse luxuriant 
grown. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 87 Restraining it [the 
common law] where it was too lax and luxuriant. 1780 A. 
Young Tour Irel. 11. xvii. 75 The Irish jig, which they can 
dance with a most luxuriant expression, 1799 Med. Jrnl I. 
43 Brown was a luxuriant genius. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr . 
d Leg. A rt U850) 91 The vivid colour, the luxuriant archi- 
tecture remind us of Paul Veronese. 1855 Bain Senses 4- 
Int. in. i. § 55 (1864) 425 A luxuriant imagination implies 
the facility of retaining scenes of every description, 1882-3 
Sciiaff Encycl. Riiig. Kntrml II. 1200 Rules were given 
with respect to the luxuriant ornamentation of the churches, 
t b. Excessively prosperous. Obs. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 76 Luxuriant and wanton 
times cause Princes like iron to rust for want of use. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 330 r 3 By many Losses, .reduced from 
a very luxuriant Trade and Credit to very narrow Circum- 
stances, 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxix, The luxuriant great 
ones of the world shall no more tread us to the earth. 

+ e. Of a disease: Abundantly prevalent. Obs. 

1656 J. Smith Pract. Physick 24 Arthritis that is vagrant 
is Scorbutical. . . The parts affected are the Nerves; because 
it is very luxuriant in the back and the loins. 

% 4 . Misused for : Luxurious, 

1671 Phil. Trans . VI. 2129 Being the most delirious and 
luxuriant Cider .. that ever I knew. 1824 Miss Ferries 
Inker, lix. Uncle A. . . had been left, .in a luxuriant apart- 
ment. 1885 C. Gibbon Hard Knot I. v. 69 It was a splendid 
apartment,, . luxuriant to a degree. 

Hence X,uxu - riaaitly adv. , J* X.Ttxtfriantaess. 
1725 C. Pitt Vida’s Art Poet. in. (1726) 66 In wide array 
luxuriantly he pours A crowd of words, and opens all his 
stores, 1775 Ash, Luxuriant ness . 1786 Burns Ep. to a 
Young Friend vi. The sacred lowe o’ weel-plac’d love. 
Luxuriantly indulge it. 1840 Browning _ Sardelle 1. 637 
Round each new discovery wreathed Luxuriantly the fancies 
infantine.^ 1863 Lyell Ant iq. Flare 16 Nowhere, .does this 
tree flourish more luxuriantly than ia Denmark. 

Luxuriate (iNksiua-ririt, luggSa-rL’t), w. [f. L. 

luxur iat-, ppl. stem of luxuriare: see Luxuriant.] 

1 . intr. Of a plant : To grow rank. Now rare. 
Also fig. t Of a writer : To write at exuberant 
length ; to exceed one’s limits. Obs. 

i6zx Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 10, I could 
haue more willingly luxuriated, and better satisfied my selfe 
and others. Ibid. in. ii. n. i. 545 The mind is apt to lust, 
and hole or cold, As corne luxuriates in a better molde, 1658 
J. Robinson End ox a ix. 48 Scorbutical PJants . . luxuriate, 
where the Scurvie is predominant. 1751 in Bailey voh II. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni. Countries I. 269 The vine- 
yards hereabout are partly lopped, partly left to luxuriate. 
1868 Lightfoot Comm. Philipp. (1S73) 259^ Syria was a soil 
where such a plant would thrive and luxuriate. 

-fb. fig. To grow or develop exuberantly into 
(error, folly, etc.). Obs. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u. xvii. (1739) 90 The 
Clergy . . suffered the minds of young Scholars to luxuriate 
into Rrrours of Divinity. 1757 Johnson Rambler No. 17* 
1* 1 The powers of the mind, more frequently luxuriate into 
follies, than blossom into goodness. 1808 Eleanor Sleatii 
Bristol Heiress V. 121 The seeds of faults, .wanted but the 
soil in which. . . to luxuriate into vices. 

2 . To indulge in luxury ; to feast, revel, enjoy 
oneself. Now only with const, in, on. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 56 Let them 
tyrannize.Epicurize, oppresse, luxuriate, and consume them- 
selues. 1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xix. xliv, "Tis Worth 
enough, if a young Gallant can Look big, Luxuriate, and 
Write Gentleman. 1832 Mrs. F. Trollows Dorn. Manners 
Amer. i. (1830) 2 A huge crocodile luxuriating in the slitue. 
1841 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889! I. 71, 1 had along letter 
from Morton the other day— he is still luxuriating at Venice. 
1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 25 The Christmas-dinner, that 
solid feast of fat things on which we also luxuriated, 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 278 The troops . . must have luxu- 
riated in the easeful quarters which Hannibal’s sword had 
opened for them. 


LUXURIETY. 

1 ). Tn immaterial sense : To take great delight, 
revel in (something). 

c 1650 tr. Hates’ Dissert, tie Pace in Phenix (1708) II. 357 
Do they not luxuriate in this Wish ? i6jr8 Cudworth Inietl. 
Syst. 1. iv. 550 They also did luxuriate in their other Many 
Creature-gods. 1830 Heukchel Stud. Nat. Phil. 71 The 
mind, .luxuriates in its newly found powers. 1880 N. Smyth 
Old faiths in new Light iv. (1882) 124 The Oriental 
mind.. luxuriates in dreams. 

Hence Luxuria-tion, the action or process of 
luxuriating ; exuberant efflorescence. 

1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 207 This 
hook never could be very popular, from tbe..luxuriation of 
its descriptions. 1834 — Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 60 The 
same genial climate there was, the same luxuriation of nature 
in her early prime. 

t Luxuriety. nonce-tad. [f. Luxurious, on 
the supposed analogy of variety, etc.] Luxuriance. 

<11768 Sterne Sernu xl. Wks. 1815 IV. 64 One may 
observe a kind of luxuriety in the description, 
t Luxuriose, a. Obs. rare— a . — next. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Luxurious (lnksiiWriss, lffggu^riss), a. Also 
4 luxsorius, 5 luxurius, 7 luxurous. fad. OF. 
luxurius (mod.F. luxurieux), ad. L. luxuridsus, 
f. luxuri-a : see Luxury and -ous.] 

•f 1 . Lascivious, lecherous, unchaste. Obs. 
c 1330 Arth. <f- Merl. 652 (KSlbing) pe deuelen, bathouen 
abouen ous, Euer be luxsorius. <r 1450 Knt. tie la Tour 
(1868) 50 Havinge luxurious lokes, countenaunces and signes 
in her chirche atte the masse. _ 1456 Sir G. Haye Law 
A rms (S. T. S.) 76 Ane [is] luxurius, ane othir chaste. 1599 
Minsheu Span. Dial. 53/2 Great hee-goats, which is a most 
luxurious beast. 1607 Topskll Four-/. Beasts (1658) 428 
The beast beginneth to he luxurious, and prone to the rage 
of venery. 1630 R. Johnson's Kitigd. Commiv. m. 430 
They are exceeding luxurious, by reason whereof the Coun- 
trey swarmeth with Whores. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 
52 The luxurious Father of the Fold, 
i - 2. Outrageous, extravagant, excessive; also, 
passionately desirous after something. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr, iv. 13 (Camb. MS.) Euery 
luxurious tormentour [L. f agitiosum quemque\ dar doon 
all felonye unpunysshed. a 1613 Overbury Charact., Wise 
Man Wks. (1856)60 He., is pot luxurious after acquaintance. 
1627 Hakf-will Apol. iv. viii. § 10. 384 As they were luxurious 
in the price, so were they likewise in the worke itself. 1663 
Needham Med. Medicines 266 When this Sulphureous part 
is exalted, and becomes luxurious in the Bloud. 

3 . a. Of persons, their habits, etc. : Given to 
luxury, or self-indulgence, voluptuous. 

1606 Warner A lb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxvii. 358 Luxurious, idle, 
Bacchanists. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 311 Corinth, the 
Metropolis of Achaia, was . . excessively proud and luxurious. 
*722 De Foe Plague 11840) 21 The monarchy being restored 
.. all people were gay and luxurious. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist , (1776) II. 71 The inhabitants lead a . , soft, luxurious 
life, 31836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost. (1849) 83 He .. 
lets his feelings run, In soft luxurious flow. 1873 Glad- 
stone Glean. (1879) 3 2 A wealthy country, with a large 

leisured class, in a luxurious age. 

"b. Of things: Of or pertaining to luxury; 
characterized by or making a display of luxury. 

1630 Bulwer A nthropamct 99 The two most precious 
Pearls which Cleopatra dissolv’d and drunk as a luxurious 
expression of Love to Mark Antonie. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xi. 784 Those whom last thou sawst In triumph and 
luxurious wealth. 1713 Steele, Guardian No. 18 1*4 Con- 
veyed to that luxurious Paradise, i860 Emerson Cond. 
Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11. 348 A sumptuous ship has 
... made it [the Atlantic] a luxurious hotel. <11873 Lytton 
Pansanias 30 An imitation of the luxurious galleys of the 
Barbarian. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 491 The rich 
brought their luxurious provisions. 

*11 4 . = Luxuriant 2. Now rare. 

1644 H, Vaughan Serm. 26 That is but a luxurious branch 
shot forth through the strength and heat of devotion. 1633 
Cloria ft Narcissus 1. 59 Arrable grounds, every one inter- 
mixt with luxurious Vines. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 
16, I can only name them briefly, the field would be too 
luxurious to discourse upon them severally. 1801 Charlotte 
Smith Lett. Sol it. Wand. 1. 5 This luxurious grass spangled 
with wild flowers. ,1826 Southey in Q, Rev, XXXIV. 103 
Their villages are situated in the midst of the most luxurious 
groves. 1834 Carol, Wiseman Fahiala (1855) 349 She wiped 
them with her luxurious hair. 

ft). Of unhealthy flesh : Granulating exuber- 
antly, 'proud 5 . Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. 378 If in the incarning the Wound 
the Flesh grow luxurious, touch it with a Vitriol-stone, 
Luxuriously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] I n a 
luxurious manner, fa. Lasciviously, lustfully ( obs .). 
1 >. In the enjoyment of luxury and pleasure ; plenti- 
fully, sumptuously, voluptuously. 

a. CX540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. 260 
Emonge the captives was the wife of Sigifredus, .. whome 
the kmges sonn Edmundus hadd long since luxuriuslie 
deflowred. x6oS Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl, m. xiii. 120 Besides 
what hotter houres. .you haue Luxuriously pickt out. 

b. 1603 Daniel Ulysses $ Syren 15 To spend the time 
luxuriously Becomes not men of worth. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal hi, Mice and rats .. with heroic verse luxuriously 
were fed, 1796 J. Moser Hermit of Caucasus I, 65 The 
plain abounding m fruits, luxuriously supplied. X883FROUDE 
Short Stud, IV. 1. xi, X41 Giraldus Cambrensis found the 
monks dining more luxuriously than the King. 1900 Edin, 
Rev, July 223 A great heiress living luxuriously in London. 

Luxtrriousness. [f, as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being luxurious ; + lascivious- 
ness (obs ) 1 indulgence in luxury or pleasure, 
voluptuousness ; also profuseness, prodigality. 
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1542 Boorde Dyetary xxi. (1870) 285 Cucumbers re- 
strayneth veneryousnes, or lassyuyousnes, or luxuryousnes. 
1398 Barckley Relic. Man 116311 317 Ungodlinesse 
troubleth the Church, Injustice the common-wealth, Luxur- 
iousnes.se private families. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. ling. 
11. i. (1739) 4 Retaining a tincture of .. the luxuriousness of 
his great Grandfather Edward the Second. 1847 Fusey tr. 
Horst's Paradise l. iii. (1871) I. 35 From all luxuriousness 
and uncleanness Deliver us. 1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1x42 
The almost Asiatic luxuriousness with which it is illus- 
trated. 1889 Brydall Art in Scoil. xiv. 311 A luxurious- 
ness of effective light and shade. 

Luxurist. Obs. or arch. rare. [f. Luxury + 
-1ST.] One addicted to luxury. 

1689-90 Temple Ess. Poetry Wks. 1731 I. 248 There are 
no where more abandoned Libertines, more refined Lux* 
urists. 1830 James Darniey xix. 83/1 In his history, .may 
be traced the yet unsated luxurist, and the incipient tyrant. 

+ Luxu-rity. Obs. rare. [Irregularly f. Luxu- 
Rl-ous + -TY.] a. Lasciviousness, lustfulness. b. 
= Luxuriance. 

1363-87 Foxe A.ffM. (1596) 225/2 Greedie couetousnesse, 
and filthie luxuritie. 1595 L. Piot Orator 375 That pro- 
ceeded! of nothing but idlenesse and gluttonie which pro- 
voketh luxuritie. 1630 T. Westcote Devon. U845) 391 Its 
fruitful glebe and luxurity thereof. 

Luxurius, luxurous, obs. ff. Luxurious. 

Luxury (hrksiuri, lsfkjuri, lwg^uri). Also 
4-7 luxurie. [a. OF. luxurie, ad.L. hixuria, f. 
luxu-s abundance, sumptuous enjoyment. Cf. F. 
luxnre (whence Luxure), Sp. lujuria, It. lussuria. 

In Lat. and in the Rom. langs. the word connotes vicious 
indulgence, the neutral senses of the Eng. ‘ luxury ’ being 
expressed by L, luxus, F. luxe , Sp. lujo, It. lusso.] 

+ 1. Lasciviousness, lust ; pi. lusts. Obs. 

1340 Ayenl. 157 pe dyeuel .. assayletjt . . pane sanguinien 
mid ioliuete and mid luxurie. 0x386 Chaucer Man of Law's 
T. 827 Ofoule lust of luxurie. <1x430 Knt. dela Tour\ 1868) 58 
Leude touchinge and handelyng. makithe. .folke falle into 
orible synne of luxurie. 1377 tr - Ballinger's Decades (1592) 
234 Therewithal he doth inclusiuely vnderstand all kindes 
of lust and luxurie. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. iii. 
Wks. 1856 1. 96 Mellida is light, And stained with adulterous 
luxury. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min. 89 The ashes of 
the claws with that of the s-kinne, being applied helpe luxury 
in man or woman. 1728 Morgan Algid s I. v. 163 To say 
nothing of the Luxury and Debaucheries which reigned in 
the Camps, which he describes as the filthiest of Brothels. 
1812 Crabbe Tales, Squire fy Priest (1814) II. 91 Grov’lling 
in the sty. .of shameless luxury. 

+ 2. ■= Luxuriance. Obs. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xxi. 262 Where now weake waters 
luxurie Must make my death blush. 1692 Ray Disc. ii. 
(1732) xo8 Wonderful Fertility and Luxury of the Soil. 2693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723)262 The Luxury and 
Superabundance of the Productions of the Earth. 

8. The habitual use of, or indulgence in what is 
choice or costly, whether food, dress, furniture, or 
appliances of any kind. 

1:633 P. Fletcher Elisa l xxv, I never knew or want or 
luxurie.. or base-bred flatterie. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 711 
All now was turn’d to jollitie and game, To luxurie and riot, 
feast and dance. 1718 Lady M. W._ Montagu Let, to 
C’iess Mar xo Mar. II, xliv. 19 The piece of luxury that 

f rieved my eyes was the table-cloth and napkins. 1733 
oung Centaur ii Wks. 1757 IV. 134 On the soft beds of 
luxury most kingdoms have expired. X79X-X823 D’1 sraf.li 
Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 400 Luxury is the cure of that unavoid- 
able evil in society— great inequality of fortune 1 <1x832 
Bentham Man. Pol. Econ. Wks. 1843 HI. 37 Luxury is . . 
an inseparable accompaniment to opulence. x866 Geo. Eliot 
F, Holt (1868) 17, I suppose you have been used to great 
luxury. X891CHEYNE Grig. Psalter iv. ii. 167 The increase 
of luxury produced a similar current of song in ancient 
Palestine. 

4 . transf. Refined and intense enjoyment. 

1713 Garth Claremont in Dryden’s Miscell. Poems vi. 
(1727) 255 Hard was their Lodging, homely was their Food ; 
For all their Luxury was doing Good. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones vii. v, She indulged herself. . in all the luxury of tender 
grief. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 22 And learn the luxury of doing 
good. 1803 Foster Ess. 1, i. x Those who do not seek .. 
the luxury of pensiveness. 1810 D. Stewart Philos. Ess. 
n. Ess, i, vi. 299 Hence, to a botanist; the luxury of a 
garden. 1869 Eadie Galat. 45 The enlightenment of the 
apostle was not for his own individual luxury. 

5 . quasi-fiwr. Means of luxurious enjoyment; 
sumptuous and exquisite food or surroundings. 

1704 Addison Italy (1705) 475 He has cut the Side of the 
Rock into a Fiat for a Garden, and . . has made such a Spot of 
Ground of it as furnishes out a kind of Luxury for a 
Hermite. X759 Johnson Rasselas ii. He often sat before 
tables covered with luxury. 1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 
200 Preserved fruits .. representing those articles of luxury 
removed by their character and costliness out of the ordinary 
category of human food. 

b. In particularized sense: Something which 
conduces to enjoyment or comfort in addition to 
what are accounted the necessaries of life. Hence, 
in recent use, something which is desirable but not 
indispensable. 

1780 Bentham Princ. Legist, xviii. 5 17 note. Necessaries 
come always before luxuries. 1833 Ht. M.artineau Briery 
Creek iv. 75 He buys a new luxury which will yield no 
good beyond his own selfish pleasure. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 267 A coach and six was a fashionable 
luxury. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par, Churches 99 
A reredos is a luxury. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 21 
That which is spent in early life upon mere luxuries and 
frivolities. 1902 Fortn, Rev, June 1006 The most expensive 
of luxuries in London is to keep clean. 

6 . abstr. Luxuriousness; abundance of appli- 
ances for comfort. 
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1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 267 The brilliancy of the 
shops and the luxury of the private dwellings far surpasses 
anything that England could then show. 1863 w. G. 
Bi.aikik Better Days Work. People i. (1864) 8 Such luxury 
as shall tempt them to forget that they are but strangers 
and pilgrims here. 

|| LuxtlS (l»'ksz“s). Phys. [L. luxus excess ] 
A normal excess of proteid material supposed to 
exist in the blood. Only altrib. (see quots.). 

1873 Ralfe Phys. Chern. 78 The excess of the nitrogenous 
food taken into the system, but not employed, t eing at once 
oxidized and converted into urea : this view of its formation 
is known as the ‘ luxus consumption theory ’. 1898 A IP 
butt’s Syst. Med. V. 91 v Persistent high pressure due to 
luxus-consumption. 

Luys, obs. pi. Louse. 

t Luyte. Obs. [a. OF. luite fem., f. luiter 
:— L. lucidre to wrestle.] Wrestling, grappling. 

<r 1477 Caxton Jason 15 The luyte or wrestling of your 
wordes is not strong ynouh for to bete doun & ouercome 
the coustaunce of my continence. 

Xiuytel, obs. form of Little. 

Xfuzardis, variant of Lusards pi. Obs. 
Iiuzarne, luzern(e, obs. forms of Lucern L 
LuzOXlite (l'w’z^nsit). Min. [f. Luzon its 
locality.] A sulph-arsenide of copper, similar to 
enargite ( A. H. Chester 1896). 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 396. 

IfUZZrl, variant of Lazule Obs. 

Lwime, lwme, obs. forms of Loom ji/ 1 
LXX. The Roman numeral symbol for Seventy ; 
hence used as an abbreviation for Septuagint. 

1662 Stii.lingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iv. § 9 The learned disser- 
tation of the late learned Bishop ofChester upon the LXX. 
1883 Cath. Diet. (1897) 617/2 The LXX entirely misses the 
sense ; the Vulgate has ‘ loquens pro eo 
attrib. 1900 Margoliouth in Expositor Jan. 33 The LXX. 
translator of the Song of Solomon. 

Iiy, variant of Ll 1 . 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Ly, a Chinese land-measure, 

Ly, obs. f. Lie, Lye; var. Leys Obs., flame. 

-ly, suffix 1 (Forms: 1 -lie, -lie, 2-5 -licb, 4 5 
-liche, 3-5 north. -lik(e, (3 Orm. -lie, -li}, -like), 
3-6 -li, 4- -ly), appended to sbs. and adjs. to form 
adjs., represents the OE. -lie, corresponding to 
OFris., OS. -Ilk (Du. -lijk), OHG. -Ilk (MHG. 
-Itch, mod.G. -lich ' , ON. -Hg-r, -leg-r (Sw., Da. 
-llg), Goth, -leik-si— OTeut. -Itko-. The phono- 
logy of the OE. form, as also of the mod.G. and 
the ON. forms, is somewhat abnormal, the fre- 
quency in use of the suffix having caused loss of 
the original secondary stress, with consequent 
shortening of the vowel, and in ON. also voicing 
of the guttural. A further irregularity appears in 
the phonetic development in ME. The normal 
representation of OE. -lie was -Ilk in northern 
dialects and -lick in southern dialects. These 
forms are found as late as the 15th century; but 
the form -li, -ly, which (though parallel with the 
reduction of OE. ic to /, and of ME. everich to 
every) seems to be chiefly due to the influence of 
the Scandinavian -llg-, occurs in northern and mid- 
land dialects as early as the 13th c., and before 
the end of the 15th c. had become universal. In 
the Ormulum (c 1200) -lie (larely -like) is used 
before a vowel and at the end of a line, and -li) 
before a cons. ; the inflected form -like (disyllabic) 
seems often to be used, for metrical reasons, where 
grammar would require the uninflected form. In 
the comparative and superlative (OE. - licra , - e , 
-licost) the ME. form had regularly -k according 
to phonetic law in all dialects (in the south the 
usual I3-I4th c. form was -lukere, -lokere) ; but 
where the positive had the form -li new compara- 
tives and superlatives in -Her, liest were regularly 
formed from it. 

The original Teut. adjs. in -llko- were compounds 
of the sb. *ltkom appearance, form, body (see Lioh). 
Thus *mannllko- (‘manly 5 ) means etymologically 
‘ having the appearance or form of a man 5 ; gdtto- 
Itko- (‘goodly 5 ) ‘having a good appearance or 
form or ‘having the appearance or form of what 
is good \ The primitive force of the suffix may 
therefore be rendered by ‘ having the appearance 
or form indicated by the first element of the word 5 ; 
but while in the historical Teut. langs. it has re- 
mained capable of expressing this meaning, it has 
in all of them acquired a much wider application. 

When appended to sbs., the most general senses 
of the suffix in all Teut. langs. are ' having the 
qualities appropriate to’, ‘characteristic of 5 , ‘be- 
fitting In English of all periods it has been a 
prolific formative ; the adjs. formed with it are 
most frequently eulogistic, as in kingly, knightly, 
masterly , princely, queenly, scholarly , soldierly 
(cf. manly, womanly with mannish , womanish ) ; 
among the examples with dyslogistic sense are 
beastly, beggarly, cowardly , dastardly, rascally , 
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ruffianly, scoundrelly. In OE., as in other Tent, 
lungs., the suffix had often the sense ‘of or per- 
taining to’; but the adjs. have, so far as this 
meaning is concerned, been to a great extent super- 
seded by synonyms of Latin or Romanic etymo- 
logy. Thus manly formerly admitted of the senses 
now expressed by human and masculine ; for one 
of the older senses of timely we must now say 
temporal. Another use of the suffix, common to 
English with other Tent, langs., is to form adjs. 
denoting periodic recurrence, as daily, hourly, 
monthly , nightly , weekly , yearly. 

When -ly is appended to an adj., the resulting deri- 
vative adj. often connotes a quality related to or 
resembling that expressed by its primary; cf., e.g., 
OE. Uof ‘ dear * with leojlic * ! ovely ’ (or, as it might 
be rendered, ‘ such as becomes dear The diminu- 
tive sense found in mod.G. gelblich yellowish, 
siisslich sweetish, though a very easy development 
from the original sense of the suffix, does not seem 
ever to have existed in English. Even in OE. -lie 
had app. ceased to be used in new formations from 
adjs.; the new adjs. f. adj. +-ly that have arisen 
in ME. or in mod.E. seem to be from the ad vs. 

-ly, suffix 2 (Forms : 1-2 -lice, 2-5 -liehe, 4-5 
-lieh, 3-5 north., -like, (3 Orm. -like, -lil}), 3-6 
-li, 4- -ly), forming adverbs, represents OE. 
-lice, corresponding (functionally if not morpho- 
logically) to OFris. -like, OS. -liko (M.Du. -like, 
Du. -Ujk, MLG. -like, mod.LG. -lik), OHG. 
-Hchb (MHG. -lie he, mod.G. -lich), ON. -liga, 
-lega (MSw. -lika, -leka, in mod.Svv. superseded 
by -ligt, -ligen', Da. -lig) , Goth, -lei kb, derived from 
-liko- (see -ly >) with an adverb-forming suffix, 
OTeut. -D, according to some repr. the ending of 
the abl. fem. (pre-Teut. -ad) or neut. (pre-Teut. 
- 6 d) ; according to others that of the instrumental 
neut. (pre-Teut. -om). 

The form-history of the suffix in Eng. is similar 
to that of -LY 1 : in ME. the OE. -lice was normally 
represented by -liehe (southern),-//^ (northern), the 
compar. being -ftker, -Inker, -loker (superb -est). 

The form -li, -ly, which was current in East 
Midland English in the 14th c., and became 
general in the 15th c., is probably due to the in- 
fluence of the ON. -liga. In the strongly Scandi- 
navianized dialect of the Or mu turn {c 1 200) -lig 
and -like are used indifferently, according to the 
requirements of the metre. Where the positive 
ended in -li, -ly, the comparative and superlative 
ended in -Her, -liest. In the 15-1 7th c. forms 
like falslyer, traitorously er (Malory), softlier, 
just Her, widelier (Long Barclay's Argenis 1625), 
easilier, -est (R. Baxter Saving Faith 1658) were 
common, but in later use the advs. in -ly are com- 
pared with more, most , the inflexional forms being 
only employed in poetry or for rhetorical effect. 

In OTeut. an adv. with this suffix must have 
implied the existence of an adj. with the suffix 
corresponding to -LY 1 . In OE., however, there 
are several instances (e.g. bealdlice boldly, swBl/ce 
sweetly) in which an adv. in -lice has been formed 
directly from a simple adj. without the interven- 
tion of an adj. in -lie. In ME. the number of 
these direct formations was greatly increased, and 
when the final -e, which was the original OE. 
adverb-making suffix, ceased to be pronounced, it 
became usual to append -ly to an adj. as the regular 
mode of forming an adv. of manner. It was, down 
to the 17th c., somewhat frequently attached, with 
this function, even to adjs. in -ly, as ear lily, godttly, 
kindlily, livelily, lovelily, statelily, but these forma- 
tions are now generally avoided as awkward, while 
on the other hand it is felt to be ungraceful to use 
words like godly, goodly , lovely, mannerly, timely , 
as advs. ; the difficulty is usually evaded by recourse 
to some periphrastic form of expression. In ex- 
amples belonging to the 1 6th and x 7th c. it is some- 
times difficult to determine whether a writer in- 
tended the adv. goodly to mean ‘in a good manner’ 
or ‘ in a goodly manner and there are other in- 
stances of similar ambiguity. In the words denoting 
periodical recurrence, as daily, hourly, the adj. and 
the adv. are now identical in form. A solitary 
example of an adv, f. sb. + -ly‘ l with no related adj. 
is partly. From the early part of the 16th c. the 
suffix has been added to ordinal numerals to form 
advs. denoting serial position, as firstly, secondly, 
thirdly, etc. (cf. F. preincrement, etc.). 

When -ly is attached to a disyllabic or polysyllabic 
adj. in - le , the word is contracted, as in ably, 
doubly , singly, simply ; contractions of this kind 
occur already in the 14th c., but examples of the 


uncontracted forms (e. g. doublely) are found as late ] 
as the 17th c. Whole +• -ly becomes wholly, but | 
in all other similar instances the written e is re- 
tained before the suffix, e. g. in palely, vilely, 
puerilely. Adjs. ending graphically with ll lose 
one / before -ly, as in fully (in southern Eng, com- 
monly pronounced with a single l, but in Scotland 
often with double or long /), dully (d»*l|li)> coolly 
(kw l|li). , Adjs. of more than one syll. ending i \\y 
change y to i before -ly, as in merrily ; in forma- 
tions from monosyllabic adjs. the usage varies, e. g. 
dryly, drily ; gayly, gaily (cf. daily , which is the 
only current iorm) ; slyly, slily (but always shyly ) ; 
greyly , grayly has always^. Another ortho- 
graphical point is the dropping of the e in the two 
words duly, truly. It is unusual to append -ly 
to an adj. in -ic ; the ending of the adv. is nearly 
always -ically, even when the only current form 
of the adj. ends in -ic. 

II Lyssus (hi 1 r us). [L., a. Gr. Auafo?.] A sur- 
name of Bacchus ; hence used for : Wine. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 137 Let 
Lyeus flote In burnisht gobblets. 1851 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. li. (1858) qz When his honest hand was shaking., 
in the morning after libations to purple Lyaeus over-night. 

Lyam (loram), lyme fl-iim). Cbs. exc. Hist . 
and dial. Forms : 4-6 lyame, 5 lyeme, ? 5, 7 lym, 

6 lyalme, lyemme,6-7 lyome, lime, 6-9 leam, 
liam, 7 leame, leon, 7, 9 lyme, 5-lyam. [a. OF. 
Hem (mod.F. lien) - Pr. liam-s , Cat. lligam , Pg. 
ligame, It. legame L. ligamen, f. ligare to tie, 
bind. Cf. Lien.] 

1 . A leash for hounds. 

c 1400 Parlt. Thre Ages (text A) 38 My lyame than full 
lightly lete 1 doun falle, ibid. 61, 1 hyede to my liounde 
and hent hym vp sone And louset my lyame and let hym 
vmbycaste. 1481-go Howard H on sell. Bks. (Roxb.) 287 
My Lord paied to Mason for lyemes for his howndes . . 
xxd. i$ox Douglas Pal. Horn 1. 297 Of goidin cord wer 
lyamis, and the stringis Festinnit coniunct in massie goldin 
ringis. 1528 MS. List 0/ Jewelry (P. R. 0 .), ij doggs 
coders of scoolewerk with lyalmes sylk and gold. 1541 
Knaresboro' Wills (Surtees) I. 81 note. One cople of houndes 
and tlier lyomes. 1570 Caius De Canibus Brit. 11 b, Ram 
Lyemme nostra lingua Lorum significat. Ic 1600 Distracted 
Entp. v. iv. in Bullen 0 . PI. III. 25s Enter Eudon & 
Busse, leading in twee lymes Byrtha & a Spaniel!. 1611 
Cotgr,, Traict , . . a lime, or line wherein a Bioud-hound is 
led. 1612 Webster White Devil B iij, Let her not go to 
Church, but like a hounde In Leon at your heeles. 1686 
Blome Genii. Recr. 11. 82 A Hound will draw better when 
he is held short, than if he were let at the length of the Liam. 
1829 Scorr Wav. 2nd App. to Gen. Pref. iv, A large blood- 
hound tied in a leam or band. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Leant, 
a leash or thong. 1897 Madden Diary W. Silence 23 The 
huntsman then held him [the bloodhound] short, pulling in 
the liam. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Oct. 164 The second illus- 
tration shows the huntsmen with their hounds on the lyam 
seeking for deer. 

b. Her. The representation of a lyam or leash. 
1572 Bossewell A rmorie 11. 43 A Lyon Couchante,& three 

Lyams in chefe d’avgent. 1634 [see Lyam-hound c]. 

c. Comb.: lyam-dog = Lyam-hound. 

1803 Scott Last Minstr. vi. vii, Stout Conrade, cold . . 
Was by a woodman’s lyme-dog found. 

2 . Short for Lyam-hound. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, ASute of a lyam. x6osShaks. 
Lear m. vi. 72 Mastiffe, Grey-hound, Mongrill, Grim, Hound 
or Spaniell, Brache, or Lym [wt Fo. Hym]. 

Lyam-hound, lyme-hound. Ohs. exc Hist. 
Forms : 6 lyam-, 6—7 lime-,7 Lame-, lim- ,erron. 
lyne-, line-, liam- (also 9 arch.), 7, 9 lyme-. 
[f. Lyam + Hound.] A bloodhound. 

1527 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 464 A cowple of lyam 
houndes. 1596 Sfenser F. Q. v. ii. 25 But Talus, that 
could like a fime-hound winde her, .. At length found out 
whereas she hidden lay. 1611 Cotgr., s.v. Mu/, Chiens mat, 
.. lyne-hounds, tearmed otherwise, Limiers de mut. _ 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm vit. xxii. 673 This crie 
of hounds, .is in no sort allowed to the liam hound, so long 
as he draweth in the string. 1624 T. Scot Vox Populi ii. 
17 , 1 had my Leame-hounds ready in euery corner to draw 
after them dry-foote, and fetch the Authors Coram nobis. 
1631 Brathwait Whimsies , Forrester 35 He can do miracles 
with his line-hound, who by his good education ha’s more 
sophistry than his master. 1657 R- Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 
98 There is nothing in that Countrey so useful as Liam 
Hounds, to find out these Thieves. 1674 J. Wright tr. 
Seneca's Thy est es 45 So when the Vmbrian Lime-hound 
through the field Hunts on aTrayl; and in a Leash is held. 
1801 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 100 One that leads a lime- 
hound for the chace. 1821 Scott Kenilw. iv, He has the 
stanch lyme-hound to track the wounded buck over hill and 
dale, but he hath also the fleet gaze-hound, to kill him at 
view. 1852 Kingsley Andromeda 446 Him Ate follows 
avenging ; Slowly she tracks him and sure, as a lyme-hound. 
1897 Madden Diary IV. Silence 22 The huntsman brought 
with him his liam-hound, a pure-bred blood-hound used for 
finding and harbouring the deer, 
to. fig. Applied to persons. 
a 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster iv. i, Ob, bee's a pernitious 
limhound, turne him vpon the pursue of any Lady. 1656 
S. Holland Zara (1719) 30 Or a second Helen proud of 
the Lime-hound Paris, 

c. As a heraldic cognizance. 

1634 Harrington Orl. Fur. xli. xxx. 344 His cosin had 
a Lyme-hound argent bright, His Lyme laid on his back. . 

4 Lyance. Obs, Also 4 leiance. [a. OF, li- 
ance, f. li-er to bind.] 


1 . Allegiance. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 381 To him belongith the leiance 
Of Clerk, of knyght, of man of lawe. 

2. A group of persons related to or allied with 
another ; = Alliance 4 . 

c 1380 Sirffierumb. 1409 A kny3t f>ar was of fraunce.. 
hwych was icomen of gret lyaunce. Ibid. 4008 pou ne dost 
nojt ase pe wys If povv y-lyuest sir Alorys, optr any of his 
lyaunce. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 1932 For we haue frendes 
gret plente. That hen alied to 30W and me. That schal ben 
to us in mayntenaunce With alle her men and lyaunce. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 1747 With a liaunce full large of other lege 
kyngls, Pat we to helpe vs may haue. 1330 Palsgr. 239/1 
Lyaunce kynred, aliance. 

3 . A kinsman or ally; —Alliance 5. 

14. . Horn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 691/14 Hec ajfinis, alyans. 1302 
Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 164 Cousin, 1 . . pray you to be 
good master to JMycholas Lee, my lyanse [printed lyaufe], 

Lyantery, obs. form of Lientery. 
t X»yar. Sc. Obs. Also lya e, liars. [? f. Lie 
zi.l + -Eit l.] ? A coverlet. 

1497 Ld. Trcas. Acc. Scott. (1877) I. 369 Item, for xvj 
elne of datnas, to be the Kingis lyare. , . 1 tern, for xvj elne of 
bukrarn, to lyue the Kingis liare. 1330 Inv. R. Wardr. 
(1815) 48 Item, ane lyare of crammesy velvett, with twa 
cuscliingis of crammesy velvett, bordourit with tressis of 
gold. 1342 / bid. 96 Item ane lyarof purpour velvott. 
Xiyar, var. Lyle 3, the shearwater. 

Lyard, lyart, a. and sb. Obs. exc. dial. 
A Iso 4-5 lyax de, 4-5, 8 liard, 5-6 lyerd. [a. OF. 
Hart, of obscure origin ; peril, f. lie, Lee sl>.~] 

A. adj. A designation of colour, a. Of a 
horse : Spotted with white or silver grey. to. Of 
hair : Grey, silvery grey approaching white, c. 
Applied by Burns to the colour of withered leaves. 

In north Eng. dialects ‘a white lyared horse means a grey 
one, or one dappled with white and black; and a red lyared 
one is dappled with hay or red and white ’ (E. D. D.). 

[1300 Liber Quotid. Garderobx (1787) 78 Pro uno equo 
nigro liardo empto de eodem [etc.] 10 o o. Ibid., Pro uno 
equo griseo liardo empto de eodem ad opus Regis [etc ] 
768. c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 265 This carter bakked 
liis hors.. 1 Hayt now ’ quod he,. .‘pat was wel twight, myn 
owne lyard hoy ’. la 1400 Morte Arth. 2542 Laggene with 
longe speres one lyarde stedes. c 1420 Pallad. on Httsb. iv. 
826 Colouris now to knowe attendith ye : .. The liard & the 
white, and broun is sure. 1438 Ik. A ie.rander 67 . ( llanna- 
tyne) 115 Yon aid man. .With lyart herd and hare gresone. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxi. 70 Tak in this gray horns, Auld 
Dunbar, Quhilk in my aucht with schervice tr. w In lyart 
changeit is in hew. 1590 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 
247 To Oswin Fenwick a graie nagge. To William Fen- 
wick the lyerd nagge. 1607 Markham Caval. 1. (16171 22 
The best colotirfora stallyon, is brownebay dapled, dapple 
gray, bright bay, or white lyard. 1721 Ramsay Proipcct 
Plenty xvii, Nereus rising frae his wat'ry l ed, The pearly 
drops hap down his lyart head, c 1750 Miss Elliot Song, 
The Flowers of the Forest iii, The handsters are lyart and 
runkled and grey. 1785 Burns Holy Fair 15 Twa had man- 
teeles o’ dolefu’ black, But ane wi’ lyart lining. 1783 — Jolly- 
Beggars 1 When lyart leaves hestrow the yird. 1804 J. 
Grahame Sabbath (r8o8) 14 The lyart veteran. 1895 
Crockett Men of Moss Hags 156 His hair, lyart and long, 
fell upon his shoulders. 

B. sb. As the proper name of a * lyard ’ horse. 

13. . Pol. Songs ( Camden) 71 Thou shalt ride sporeleso thy 
lyard A 1 the ryhie way to Dovere ward. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. XVII. 64 He lyqte adown cf lyard and ladde hym 
in his hande. C1470 Gregory Hist. Coll. Lond.Cit. (Cam- 
den) 238 As for beddyng, lyard my hors had more ese thenn 
had sum good yeman. 1486-150410 Denton Eng. 15 th Cent. 
(18881 3x9, I sail gyfif yow to yowr plesure lyerd my horse. 

Iiyard, Lyas, obs. forms o) Liabd sb. 1 , Lias. 
Lybard, lytobard(e, obs. forms of Leopakd. 
Lybben, Lybbet, obs. ff. Live v., Libbet b 
Lyberary, obs. form of Library. 

Lybet, Lytoie : see Libbet, Libyo. 

Lybre, Lycseum ; see Libre, Lyceum. 
Xiycam, variant of Licham Obs. 
liycauthrope (lai’kaenpmnp, biksemprop). 
Also 7 lyeanthrop. [ad. mod.L. lycanthrop-us, 
ad. Gr. XvicdvOpwir-os lit. wolf-man, f. Rv/co-s woll 
+ avOpajitos man.] 

1. One who is afflicted with Lycantbropy, q.v. 
1621 Molle Caiuerar. Liv. Libr. iv. xiii. 276 The oigans 

of the fantasie of such foolish Lycanthrops. 1679 G. R. tr. 
Bcaystumi s The at. World in. 246 They will become Lycan- 
thropes, and go naked like the Wolves. 

2. By mod. writers used as a synonym of Were- 
wolf; one of those persons who (according to- 
mediaeval superstition) assumed the form of wolves. 

1831 A. Herbert in Sir F. Madden Will. 4 Werwolf 
(1832) 16 Parthenophagy . . is an enormity of the lvcanthropes, 
and not of wolves. 1882 Si. James's Gaz. 17 Feb. 7 These 
legends of the lycanthrope — the loupgarou— perhaps especi- 
ally induce us to vilify the wolf. 

fg. 1855 Whittier Arisen at Last 16 Hereaway, The 
fell lycanthrope finds no prey. 

Lycantliropic (bikserffir^pik), a. [f. mod.L. 
lyeanthrop- its (see prec.) + -IC.] Of or belonging 
to lycanthropy ; suffering from lycanthropy, 

1829 Landor Intag. Conv., Marvel 4 Bp. Parker Wks. 
(1833) II. 108/2 He never drove men into holy madness with 
incessant howlings, like the lycanthropic saints of the north. 
1887 H. S. Olcott tr. D'A ssier's Posth. Human. 80 There 
is some reason to apprehend that this may be a lycanthropic 
manifestation of the human phantom. 

Lycanthropist (bikae-nJuApist). [Formed 
as prec. + -1ST.] =Lycanthrofe. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Lycanthropist. 1831 A. Herbert in 
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Sir F. Madden Will. <$• IVerwolf (1832I 38 A wolf 'vhq . . j 
prowls inquest of human flesh, for which he alone, like 
the lycanthropist, has any taste remaining. 188*' Pall Malt 
G. 18 Apr. 4 Petrus Rorel the lycanthropist. 

Lyca-ntliropous, a. [Formed as prec. + -OUS.] 
Pertaining to lycanthropy. In recent Diets. 

II Saycanthropus. Ohs. PI Lycanthropi, 
Mod.L. form of Lycanthkope. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Wilchcr. v. i. (1886) 72 Another 
being Lycan thropus in the forme of a woolfe, had his woolves 
feet cut off. a 1627 Middleton Chaugeluig in. lit, The 
swift lycanthropi, that walk the round, We’ll tear their 
wolvish skins, and save the sheep, 1657 Trapp Comm. Job 
v. 22. 58 Such Lycanthropi, or beasts in the shape of men, 
Paul fought with at Ephesus. 

Iiycantliropy (laikre'nj’ropi). Also in vnod.L. 
form lycanthropia. [ad. Gr. XvicavBpaima, £ 
XvieavOpw-nos : see Lycanthrope.] 

1 . A kind of insanity described by ancient writers, 
in which the patient imagined himself to be a wolf, 
and had the instincts and propensities of a wolf. 
Now occasionally applied as a name of those forms 
of insanity in which the patient imagines himself 
a beast, and exhibits depraved appetites, alteration 
of voice, etc., in accordance with this delusion. 

1584 R. Scot Discov , IVitchcr. v. i. (1886) 73 Lycan- 
thropia is a disease and not a transformation. 1594 T. B. 
La Priniaud. Fr. A cad. u. 166 That malady, which is . . 
named by the Grecians . . lycanthropie. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. 1. 1. tv, Lycanthropia, .. or Wolf-madness, when 
anen run howling about graves and fields in the night, and 
will not be persuaded hut that they are wolves or some such 
beasts. 0:1656 Bp. Hall St. Paul's Combat i. Wks. i 3 o 8 
V. 321 It is contrary to the delusions of lycanthropy. There, 
he, that is a man, thinks himself a beast ; here, he, that 
is a beast, thinks himself a man. 1672 Marvell licit. 
Traitsp, 1. 68 His Madness hath formed itself into a perfect 
Lycanthropy. He doth so verily believe himself to be a 
Wolf, that his speech is all turned into howling, yelling, 
and barking. 0x779 Warburton Serm. on Matt. iv. 
24 Wks. 1788 Y. 429 The madness called Lycanthropy. 
x8i8 Lady Morgan FI. Macarthy (1819) III. ii. 75 , 1 am 
not well, surely, Sir,.. and thinks betimes that it’s the lycan- 
thropia I have got, which Maister Camden saith was com- 
mon to the ancient Irish. 1891 Driver i n trod. Lit. G, T. 
(1892) 469 Nebuchadnezzar’s seven years' insanity (lyean- 
thropyl with his edict respecting it. 1891 Sydney Eng. 1 Silt 
C, L 27 Young boys and girls were bred . . In crime, even 
to the pitch of moral lycanthropy. 

2 . The kind of witchcraft which was supposed 
to consist in the assumption by human beings of 
the form and nature of wolves. 

1830 Scott Demonol. viL 210 Persons accused of the crime 
of lycanthropy. 1855 Lecky Ration. I. r. 82 Lycanthropy 
or the transformation of witches into wolves. 

Lyce, obs. form of List sbf 

1485 Caxton Chtis. Gt. 40 Thys fyerabras . came vnto the 
lyces of Kynge Charles, .as he shold fyght al armed. 

Lyce, obs. f. lice, pi. of Louse ; obs. f. Lace «. 

II Lycee (lfstf). [F. Lycee, ad. L. Lyceum (see 
Lyceum).] The name given in France to a 
secondary school maintained by the State, in contra- 
distinction to a collige or secondary school main- 
tained by a municipality. 

1865 Q. Rev. CXVII. 40 There are seventy-four lycees in 
France. 1900 Speaker 19 May 190/2 The population of the 
lycdes and colleges has remained stationary. 

Lycen.ee, -ens, obs. forms of Licence, License. 
Lyceum (taisfom). Also 6-9 erron. Lyceeum. 
[a.L. Lyceum, ad.Gr, A vtcewv, neut. of Audios epithet 
of Apollo, to whose temple the Lyceum was adja- 
cent. Cf. F. lycic, Sp., It. liceo.] 

1 . (With capital L.) The proper name of a 
garden with covered walks at Athens, in which 
Aristotle taught his philosophy. Hence, the Aris- 
totelian philosophy and its adherents. 

i57g-8o North Plutarch, Sylla (1595) 504 He feld down 
all the wood of the parke Lycteum. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s 
Lett. (vol. II.) 79 He makes use of them [riches] after the 
manner of the Academy, and of the Lyceum, which never 
thought them impediments to happiness*. 1671 Milton 
P. R. iv. 253 Within the walls then view The schools of 
ancient sages.. Lyceum there, and punted Stoa next. 1744 
Akenside Pleas, /mag. 1. 591 Guide my way Through fair 
Lyceum's walk, the green retreats Of Academus [etc.]. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece It. iL 63 The Lyceum, a garden at a short 
distance from Athens, sacred to the Lycian Apollo. 1901 
Lawson Re min. Dollar Acad. 29 He might have been taken 
for a resuscitated Grecian philosopher hastening to meet 
his pupils at the Lyceum. 

D. iransf, 

17*7-48 Thomson Snmmert^gj To Nature’s vast Lyceum, 
forth they walk._ 1809 Ann. Reg. 238 It seemed as if all 
the animal creation had been assembled in Covent Garden, 
as in a capacious lyceum. 

2 . Used allusively as the proper name of certain 
places of study or instruction, a. In Italy and 
Switzerland, the Latin title of certain universities 
or colleges (It. Liceo, F. Lycie). b. =F . Lyde, 
the name of an institution (afterwards called 
At kind) founded at Paris in 1786, at which lec- 
tures on literature and science were delivered by 
eminent professors, e, In Kngland, adopted as 
the title of many literary institutions established in 
the early part of the 19th c., and of the buildings 
erected for them, usually including lecture-rooms 
and class-rooms and a library. 


1786 Genii. Mag. LVI. 1. 262/1 A literary establishment 
has lately been opened at Paris under the title of the Ly- 
ceum, where lectures are read by the following professors. 

. .The Lyceum is to open every day, morning and evening, 
and each professor is to read two hours in each week. 1832 
G. Downes Lett.Cont. Countries I. xi. 159 (Zurich) Close 
by is the Lyceum, or Carolinian College. Ibid. xxix. 472 
(Ferrara) We first went to visit the Lyceum, or University. 

U. = Lycee. 

2827 Scot x Napoleon VI.97 Itwas the policy of Bonaparte 
to diminish, .the secondary or ecclesiastical schools, in order 
that the public education might be conducted at the public 
seminaries, called Lyceums or Academies. 1861 M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France Introd. 39 The French aristocracy" could 
procure fur its children, .a better training than that which is 
now given in the iyceums. 

4 . O’. S. (Cf. 2 b, c.) An institution in which 
popular lectures are delivered on literary and 
scientific subjects. 

1820 Amer. Jrnl. Sci. II. 366 Abstract of the proceedings 
of the Lyceum of Natural History, New- York. 1837 Ht. 
Martineau See. Amer. 111 . 163 Colleges to receive the 
elite of the schools ; and Iyceums, and other such institutions, 
for the .subsequent instruction of working men. 1850 W. R. 
Williams Reiig. Prog. iv. (1854) 77 Men have expected .. 
the Lyceum and the Lecture to close the dram-shop. 1893 
Lelano Mem. 1 . 270 Let the aspirant begin by reading papers 
..before such societies or Iyceums as will listen to him. 
b. altrib., as lyceum assembly, system. 

2858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Brcakf.-t. vi. 55 Two lyceum 
assemblies, of five hundred each, are so nearly alike, that 
[etc.]. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xi. 242 Appreciating the 

lyceum system as I do. .1 feel [etc.]. 

5 . Used' as the title of a book. 

1809 Bet.four ( title ) Lycteunrof Ancient Literature ; or 
Biographical.. Account of Greek and Roman Classics. 

Lych, var. Lich, Light. Lych.(e, obs. f. Ltke. 
Lyehe, obs. form of Leech sbf, Liege a. and sb. 
Lycb.ee, Lych-gate, var. Litchi, Lich-gate. 

II Lychnapsia (liknarpsia)- Gr. Church, [a. 
Gr. kvxvwpia lighting of lamps.] A series of seven 
prayers for protection during the night, forming 
part of the lvehnic. 

1850 Neale East CA. Introd. 1. 896 While this Psalm is 
being said, the Priest. .saith the lychnapsia 
Iiychnic (li’knik). Gr. Church, [ad. eccl. Gr. 
Xv^rticuv lime of lamplighting, f. Xvyvos lamp.] 
An office which accompanies the lighting of lamps, 
being the introductory part of vespers. 

1850 Neale East. Ch. Introd. i, 897 note, The Order of 
Philotheus directs the Priest, .to begin the lychnics at the 
verse * In wisdom hast Thou made them all ’. 

|| Lychnidea. obs. AlsoLichnidea. [mod.L., 
f. L. lychnid Lychnis.] ‘ An old garden name for 
the genus Phlox ’ (Britten & Holland). 

1733 Mn.LEii Card. Diet. (ed. 2) s.v. Lychnis, Virginian 
Lychnidea.. Carolina Lychnidea. 1741 Centpi. Fam. -Piece 
11. iii. 379 In Beds made of light rich Earth, plant your 
Cuttings of Lichnidea’s. 1785 Maktyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 
(1794)210 Such are all the species of Lychnidea: which you 
will know by their salver-shaped Corolla, with a bent tube. 

+ Lyclmidiate, a. EnL Obs. [Hybrid f. 
Gr. XuxviSi-ov (dim. of At ixinov lamp-stand, f. 
Xvxvos lamp) -1- -ate 2 .] Giving out light. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 307 Lyclmidiate , when 
the Vertex, Frans and Postnasus are porrected so as to 
form a kind of rostrum which gives light in the night 

II Lychnis (liknis). PL lychnidea (lrknidfz). 
[L. , a. Gr. At^m some red flower, £ Xvyvos lamp.] 

1 . Bot. A genus of caryopbyllaeeous plants, in- 
cluding the Campion and Ragged Robin. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. xxo As touching Lychnis, that 
flaming hearbe sumamed Flatnmea [etc.]. X664 Evelyn 
Kai. /Port. May {i&jg) 17 Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting 
. . yellow Lillies, Lychnis, Jacea, Beilis, double, white and 
red. 1707-12 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 229 Lychnis or 
Calcedon are single and double. 2824 H. Phillips Flora 
Hist. II. 283 The Scarlet Lychnis is a perennial plant. 1884 
Jefferies in Chmnb. Jrnl. r Mar. 131/x The pink lychnis 
or ragged robin grows among the grasses. 

2 . With defining word, applied by gardeners to 
various plants of other genera; see quots. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 318 Lychnis, Bastard, Phlox. 
Lychnis, Wild, Agrostema, 1787 tr. Limuens' Fane. Plants 
I. 116 Phlox.. . False Lychnis. 

t Lychnobite. Obs.—° [f. Gr. Xvxv&Htos (in 
Seneca), f. Au^ao-s lamp + fiios life; after coeno- 
bite.'] One who turns night into day ; a f fast-liver 
17*7 Bailey vol. II, Lychnobite, a Night Walker. 

Lychnoscope (lrkndsk^np). Arch, ,[f. Gr. 
Auxi'o-s lamp + -utcivos -scope.] A name given to 
the Low side window on the supposition that its 
purpose was to allow lepers to see the altar lights. 

1843 Ecctesiotogist II. 71 A paper on the windows called 
‘ Lychnoscopes’, in the fourth edition of the [Cambridge 
Camden] Society’s 1 Hints on the Practical Study of Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities*. 1846 — V. 165 Lycbnoscopes are 
nothing else than the symbolical representation of the Wound 
in the Saviour's Side. 1848 B. Webb Continental EcclesioL 
57 The dwarf-wall is pierced by a broad fenestrella with a 
trefbliated head opening, through into the aisle. This in 
England would be called a ‘ lyehnoscope 1866 Parker 
Gloss. Terms Goth. Archit, 

Hence Lychnosco'pic <z. 

1849 Ecdcsiologist IX. 314 Behind it is a small chamber 
witb a kind of ‘lychnosco.pic ’ window. 185 zlbid, XIII. 216. 
Lycht, obs. Sc. form of Light,. 

Lycine (li'ssin),. Chan. [f. Lycium: see -ine S.] 
A base found in Box-thom. 1865 Watts Diet, Chtm. 


t Lycisie. Iler. Obs. Also 7 Lyciscus, 8 
Lycisca. [ad. med.L. lyciscus mase., -ca fern., £ 
Gr. A Atos wolf.] A fabulous beast supposed to be 
a hybrid between a wolf and a dog. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie n. 56 Two Lyciskes Passant. 
Lyciskes are called (as Plinie saithe) dogges, gendered of 
wolfes. x6xo Guillim Heraldry Hi. xxv. 179 Castorides, 
Dogges ingend.ieu by a Fox and a Be, tier; Lyciscus of, a 
Wolle and a Mastiffe. 1706 Phiu.ips led. Kersey), Lycisca, 
a l>og ingender’d 01 a Wolf and a Bitch. 

t Lycium. Obs. [late L., a. Gr. Xviuoo, orig. 
neut. sing, ot Avklos Lycian.] a. The shrub Box- 
thorn {Lycium barbarian), b. The fruit, and 

e. the extracted juice of the Box-thorn. 

1597 Gerarde Htrbal in. xxv. 1x51 There is dratvne out of 
the leaues and branches of Boxe Thorne., a mice, which is 
named Lycium. . . In English . . it is also named Lycium of the 
iuice which is boiled out 01 it. 1657 Physical Diet., Lycium, 
a decoction made of the juyee or decoction of the bramble 
root. x66x Loveli. Hist. Anim. Min. 36 Some adulterate 
the Indian Lycium with the gall hereof [sc. a Heifer]. T753 
Chambers Cyci. Rupp., Lycium,. .the name of a fruit called 
by the French bays d' Avignon, the Avignon berry. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIV. 210. 

Lyeke, Lyeken, obs. ff. Lick v.. Liken v. 
Lyckore, obs. comparative form of Like. 
Dycoctonine (laikfkiousin). Chem. [£ 
moa.L. Lycoclon-um wolf’s-bane (a. Gr. Xvico- 
ktovov lit. wolf-killer) + -ine.] An alkaloid extract 
of the. Wolf’s-bane. 

1878 tr. H. ran Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 744 A coni- 
turn lycociounm ..is the only species [of aconitum] that con- 
tains no aconitine, but another alkaloid, lycoctonine. 
Xiycodont (lorkddpnt). Jchthyol. [ad. mod.L. 
Lycodont-, - odon , ad. Gr. A vkoIovt-cs pL (Galen), f. 
Atwo-s wolf + oSoi'T-j hb o vs tooth.] A snake of the 
family Lycodontidm, having cariiniform teeth. 

1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 190/2 In some [snakes] all the 
teeth are nearly of the same size; others possess in front of 
the jaws (Lycodonts) or behind in the maxillaries (Dia- 
crasterians) a tooth, .larger than the rest. 

Hence Lycodo-ntine a., peitaining to the Lyco- 
dontidm (Cent. Diet.). 

1 * Iiycopa'ntlier. Ol>s. [a. Gr, XvicoravQ^p, 

f. Xvjco-s wolf + vavOrjp panther.] A fabulous hybrid 
between a wolf and a panther. 

1607 Tel’s ell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 448 The Lycopattthers 
are ingendred between wolves and panthers. Ibid, 581. 

II Lycoperdon (kik/fpsud/n). hot. [mod.L., 
irreg. £ Gr. Aiko-rwblf + ntpSeadai to break wind: 
a rendering of the Eng. name wolf's fist (Fist 
j/i.-).] The fungus Puff-ball, Lycoperdon B ovist a. 

1756 Gcntl. Mag. XXVI. 430 The lycoperdon, or puff-ball. 
1830 Lindlf.y Nat. Syst. Bot. 335 Gasteromyci. .compre- 
hending.. Lycoperdons and the like. 

b. attrib. : lycoperdon nut (see quot.). 

1886 Treas. Bot., Lycoperdon nuts, the name under which 
the herbalists sell our common species of Elaphomyces. 

Hence Lycopewdoid a., resembling fungi of the 
genus Lycoperdon. 

1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 243 Verructe large, 
globular,, .lycoperdoid, eventually lacerato-dehiscent. 
f Lycopliosed, a. Obs.~ l [f. Gr. Xvicbcpm 
twilight, app. misapprehended to mean keen sight 
(£ Xvico-s wolf + </>cvs light) + -ED 2 .] Keen-sighted. 
Also Lycophosy in the same sense. 

x6oo Tourneur Transf. Meiam. vi, Looke on my sight, 
you lycophosed eies, And tell me whether it be blear’d or no. 
Ibid, xlvii, His eies that ’fore were cleare lycophosie, Now 
cannot see but in a minery. 

Dycopod (lai'kippd). Bot. {Anglicized form 
of Lycopodium.] A club-moss, a plant of the 
N.O. l.ycopodiacece, esp. of the genus Lycopodium , 
x86x FI. Macmillan Footnotes fr. Page Nat. 58 Lycopods 
may be said to present the highest type of cryptogamic 
vegetation. 1873 Dyer in Q. jrnl. Microscop. Sci. XIII. 
152 The relationship of a Lycopod to a flowering plan t. 

Hence Lyccpodala., pertaining to theh copods; 
sb., a plant belonging to the 4 Lycopodal alliance '• 
1835 LiN,m.EY Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 98 The Lycopodal 
Alliance. 1854 A. Adams, etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 525 Lyco- 
podals. 

Lycopode (bi’kdjwud). [a. F. lycopode, ad. 

mod.L. lycopodium.] =■ Lycopodium 2. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Lycopode, vegetable brimstone. 

Iiycopodiaceous (laik/ppdBtAjhs), a. Bot, 
[f. mod.L. I. y copodiR.cc- m + -OUS.J Pertaining to 
the N. O. Lycopodiaase, of which Lycopodium is 
the typical genus. 

1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I, xiii. 428 Lycopo- 
dlaceous plants and mosses. 1892 Natural Sci, Mar. 57 
A gigantic aquatic Lycopodiaceous plant, 

£y copoclit e (bikp-p^dsit). Geol. A fossil 
lycopodium. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 212/1. 
Lycopodium (laik%i-di»m). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Xvko-s wolf + tto 6-, trow foot, from the claw-like 
shape of the root.] 1 

(| 1 . Bot, A plant of the cryptogam ous genus Lyco- 
podium : a club-moss. In early use, L. clavatum. 

1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Lycopodium, Wolfs-claw, aa 
Herb. 1756 [see Clumioss], 1851 Richardson Geol. yii. 
(xBs5) 174 The gigantic, lycopodium-like, and cactoid plants 
of the coal measures, .ail disappear. 1873 Dyer in Q. Jrnl. 
Microsap. Sci. XIII. 155 The thickened prosench ymatous 
cells which are found ir. recent Lycopodiums. , ,, 


IYCOTBOPAL. 

2. The fine powder formed by the ripe spores of 
species of Lycopodium, known as ‘ vegetable brim- 
stone’ from its inflammability. Also /. dust, powder. 

It is used in surgery as an absorbent ; also in theatres for 
the production of stage lightning. 

1836J. M. Gully illngendie's For mul. (ed, 2) 173 Starch or 
lycopodium powder washed with alcohol, appears to preserve 
the auriferous salts the best. 183d Toon & Bowman Phys. 
Anal. 11 . 89 The vibrations of the paper are easily demon- 
strated by the movements of particles of fine sand, or lyco- 
podium powder strewed upon it. 1876 Duhring Die. Skin. 
2 35 Absorbent dusting powders, consisting of lycopodium 
dust, will be found most useful. 

Lyeor, obs. form of Liquor. 

Lyeoras, -ess(e, -ice, etc., obs. ff. Liquorice. 
LycorousCe, -oruse, variants of Lickerous. 
Lycotropal (lailqvttvfpal), a. Bot. [f, Gr. 
Xvko-s ‘ anything in the form of a hook ’ (L. & Sc.) 
+ -Tpov-os turning + -Ah.} The term applied to an 
orthotropous ovule, curved downward in the form 
of a horse-shoe ( Treas. Bot. i 860 ). 

LycotropOXtS llaikfYtr/pas), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec. -r -OUS.J = prec. 1878 Hoblyn Diet. Med. Terms. 
Ly course, -esse, obs. ff. Liquor, Liquorice. 
Lycoures, -ourous, -ours, var. Lickerous. 
Lycur, obs. form of Lucre, 

Lycure, -esse, -yce, obs. ff. Liquor, Liquorice. 
Lydder, -ir, -yr, variants of Lither a. 
Lydderne, -eryn, variants of Lu sdkron Obs. 
Lyddite (H’dait). [f. name of Lydd in Kent 
(where this explosive was first tested in England).] 
A high explosive, chiefly composed of picric acid, 
and believed closely to resemble Melinite ; used 
in the manufacture of explosive shells in England. 

x 838 I. e f Wight County Press 3 Nov. 3/4 Armstrong and 
Co... bought the patent from,.M. Turpin, who is now per- 
sonally assisting in the manufacture of Lyddite, the English 
name for Melinite. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 26 Aug. 7/1 The new 
Lyddite shell. 1901 Scotsman 14 Mar. 7/3 The power of 
Lyddite has been described by experts, .as most destructive 
in a rocky country. 

Lyder, -ir, -yr, variants of Lither a . 

Lydford law : see Law sbP 8 c. _ 

■ Lydford, now a small village on the confines of Dartmoor, 
was formerly the chief town of the stannaries. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 145 Now, be ]>e lawe of 
lydfford . . pilke lewde ladde ou3te euyll to thryue. a 1643 
W. Browne Whs. (1772) III. 157, I oft have heard of Lyd- 
ford law. How, in the morn they hang and draw, And sit 
in judgement after. 1636 Blount Glossogr. , Lydford Law, 
is to hang men first, and indite them afterwards. 

f Lydge, ©. Obs. [Back-formation f, lydger. 
Ledger.] intr. To be a ledger ambassador. 

a 1618 Raleigh Maxims St. (1656) 31 [Tolhave some of 
his own Lydging abroad about that Princes Court, under 
colour of Embassage, or some other pretence. 

Lydgear, -er, obs. forms of Ledger. 

Lydian (Indian), a. and sb. [f. L. Lydi-us, Gr. 

AilSt-os + -AN.] 

A, adj. 

1. Pertaining to the Lydians, a people of Asia 
Minor, or to their country, Lydia. Sometimes with 
allusion to the wealth of Croesus king of Lydia. 

1384 Lylv Sapho <y Phao v. i, This shaft is headed with 
Lidian steel, cifiao T. Robinson M a > y M agd. 12 To whouie 
the Lydian wealth . . is brought in lauisk measure. 1626 
Massinger Rom. Actor t. Hi, We show no arts of Lidian 
Pandarisme. 1844 O. Cockayne in Proc. Philol. Sac, (1854) 
1 . 275 The Lydian Hercules. xyo xEdin. Rev, July 29 The 
earlier Lydian civilization was Asiatic rather than European. 

2. spec, in Music, a. The designation of one of 
the modes in ancient Greek music, characterized 
as soft and effeminate, b. The third of the 
authentic ecclesiastical modes, having F for its 
‘ final’, and C for its ‘dominant’. 

1S79 E. K. Gloss, ta Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Oct. 27 The 
Lydian and Ionique harmony. 13930. Harvey Pierce’s 
Super. 50 He regarded not the dainety Lydian, Ionian, or 
zEoIian Melody. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 136 Lap me in 
soft Lydian aires, Married to immortal verse. 163d C. Butler 
Princ. Mas. 1. i. iBt Lydian Mood 1 is a grav 1 , ful, solemn 
Musik in Discant, for 3 e most' part 1 , of slow tim 1 . 1697 
Dryden Alexander's Feast 9,7 Softly sweet, in Lydian 
measures, Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 1807 Robin- 
son A rchxol. Grseca v. xxiii. 534 In music . . there were four 
principal vo/xot or modest the Phrygian, the Lydian, the 
Doric, and the Ionic., The Phrygian mode was religious, 
the Lydian plaintive. 1867 Macfakren Harmony i. 13 The 
Lydian is the third mode of Ambrose's selection. 
jiff, 1664 Butler Hud. n. i. 850 As skilful coopers hoop 
their tubs With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. 

Lydian-stone. Min. A black variety of 
jasper (basanite) used by jewellers as a touchstone 
for testing gold. 

1720 Strype Slow's Surv. II. vt. t ii/i Within the Rails 
hefore the High Altar, is a curious in-laid Floor .. . where . . 
there are set these several Sorts of Stones, the Jasper, .. 
Lydian, ...and Serpentine. 1746-74 Hill Theophr. Stones 
25 Others serve, for the. Trial of Metals, as that called the 
Heraclian hr Lydian Stone. 1836 M acgillivray tr. Hum, 
boldt's Trav, li. 133 It did not exhibit the little veins of 
quartz so common in Lydian stone. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks xiv, 293 Lydian-stone (basanite, touch-stone, kiesel- 
schiefer) is.. an altered sandy slate. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Lydia. Also, the lan- 
guage of the Lydians. 

1343 Ascuam Texoph. 1. (Arb.) 40 Yet after by the meane 
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of one Factyas a verye headie manne amonges the Lydians 
they rebelled agaynste Cyrus, a.gayne. 1696 Phillips s.v. 
Lydia , It falling to Tyrrbenus his lot, he went out with a 
great multitude of Lydians. 1733 Bomngbrohk Study A- Use 
Hist. iii. {1752) I. 76 Herodotus.. proposed, to publish all he 
could learnof the antiquities of the Ionians, Lydians,. . Medes, 
and Persians. x886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Sa/ammbd 3 
Some Lydians feasced arrayed in the robes, .of women. 
Lydron, -tin, variants of Liddebon Obs. 
Lydyate, obs, form of Lidgatb. 
lye t,lai), aA. Forms : i Idas, (las', 1 dah. Ids, 

3 leihe, 4 lege, lige, (5 legh, leygs, leygb.(e, 
lybe), 5-9 lee, lie, ley, (5-6 leye, le, 7 ly), 
5- lye. [OK. leag (later leak , genit. /cage) 
str. fem., corresponds to MDu. lag he (Du. loog), 
OHG. louga (MHG., mod.G. /auger), lye, ON. 
laug bath:— OTeut. *laugA ; prob. f. the root * /au- 
to wash (see Lather) + suffix -g & :— QAryan -qd. ] 

1 . Alkalized water, primarily that made by the 
lixiviation of vegetable ashes, but also applied 
(esp. with prefixed word as in soap-lye, soda-lye ) 
to any strong alkaline solution, esp. one used for 
the purpose of washing, f Also water of lye. 

a 700 E f inal Gloss. 59: Lexhta, leas [Corpus and Erf. 
laeg], c 1000 Sax. Leeehd. I. 364 Scmseocum men wyre 
drenc of hwites hundes jtoste on bitere less wundorlice hyt 
hffileS. Ibid. II. 338 Wyrc him leage of ellen ahsan. e 1400 
Lanfranc's Cimrg. 93 If bat Jxou wa'sclie hem hope (a 
cankre & a foul vlcusl wijj ffie. Ibid., pe vlcus is clensid 
wif> {hike lige [v.r. Iey3ej C1420 Pallad, on Hush. 11. 3^7 
Wete bit [a tree J at the fuile Thrie euery mone a yer in lie 
alfone. c 1430 Two Cookery-lks. 32 Take a gode quantyte 
of fyne leye, & put it on a potte . . & whan pe ley is septa 
hot, caste pe Pesyn per-to. c 1440 faced s Well 195 Watyr 
of legh pat is made wyth arschys & watyr, .. for asschys & 
bote watyr makyn good ieyghe. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) 1. ii. 10 But man shall he baptysed in 
necessyte with le. 1669 Woruuge Syst Agric. (1681) 60 
The Lee or Lixivium wherewith the Women usually scour 
their Clothes. 1704 N. N. tr. Boccalhns Advfs. fr. 
Parnass. III. 287 Henry the Fourth, thought it an Honour 
to wash his Head .. though some malicious People say, He 
did it not with Soap, but with hot scalding Lye. 1807 T. 
Thomson Chau. (ed. 3) II. 544 Muriate of potash. This salt 
. .is prepared from the waste leys of the soap-makers. i8g 8 
F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot iv. (1900) 32 The officers . . 
were content with ley, which was furnished in plenty by 
the ashes from the galley fire. 

b. In wider sense : Any detergent material used, 
in washing; a cleansing substance. A 1 so fg._ 
c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 95 Nis Sar non swo god leige se 
teares. 12.. Prayer to our Lady 19 in 0 . E. Misc. 193 Mi 
brune her is hwit bicume ich not for hvvucche leihe. 0:33a 
Spec. Gy Warm. 828 pe hote teres of mannes Makeb 
clannere pan any liqe. 1340 Ayenb, 145 pet is pet we byep 
alle y-wasse of oneiepi le^e, pet wes mid lesu cristes 
preciouse blod. 1426 Lydo. De Gail. Pilgr. 21855 Wyth wych 
water, dame Periaunce Maketh a lye . . To wasshen a- way 
al ordure. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1 . 324 The vrin of a yong 
Asse foie is supposed to thicken the haire : hut there would be 
mixed some Spifcnard with this washing lie, to. rectifie the 
strong sent of the said vrine. 1648 Herrick Hesper, (1869) 
T90 Feacie, some say, doth wash her clothes i’ th’ lie That 
sharply trickles from her either eye. 

f e. A cosmetic for the hair. (Cf. Lye-pot.) Obs. 

13.. Withals Did. (1568) 51 a/2 Lie to wasshe the head 
with, Hxhtium. 1361 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione’s Court yer 
11. (1577) Liij b, I reprehended a ladie ofloue for occupying 
a certain kinde of lye y l shined much. 

t d. Applied to urine used as a detergent ; more 
fully Chamber-dye. Obs. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 593/23 Lociunt, lye, or pysse. 

2 . Water impregnated with salts by decoction 
or lixiviation. Now rare. 

1634 Peacbam Genii. Exerc. 1. xxiii. 77 The Lie of Rue, 
(that is the water wherein you have sod your Rue or herb- 
grace), 1644. Nye Gunnery (1670) 14 Pour upon the said 
flower so much of the strained 1 water, which I call lee or 
lime water, as wilt dissolve the flower. 1646' Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vl xii. 337 Colcothar or vitriol burnt, .will make 
good Inke, and so will the Lixivium or Lye made thereof 
with warme water. 1811 Self Instructor 562 A ley made 
with tartar and gum- water, i860 Maury Phys. Geag. Sea 
t. | 43 They fwaters] find their way into, the sea, and so 
make the lye of the earth brine for the ocean. Ibid. x. § 461 
The brine of the ocean is the ley of the earth, 

3 . The limpid acrid fluid which runs from a 
blister or the like; the * water’ which collects in 
the body in dropsy. Now only dial. 

1613 Crqokf. Body of Man 92 His Nauell suddenly opened 
whence issued so great quantity of the. dropsy Lie, that his 
body fell to the wonted scantling, 1886 A’.. W. Line. Gloss,, 
Lee (so pronounced 1 ,- -the watery matter which issues from, 
a wound or sore : as ‘It ’s more like lee than matter 

4 . attrib. and Comb . (sense 1), as lye-askes, -brush, 
-kettle, -trough, -tub, -vessel, -wash. Also Lye-pot. 

i6oi_ Holland Pliny II, 599 Hereupon 1 comes Lixivns 
clttls, i. Lie ashes, which being drunk is medicinable. 1603 
Timme Quersit. it, iii. 115 Lye-wash . . is made of ashes and 
water. 1683 Mqxqn Mech. Exerc., Printing xi. R21 The 
Lye Brush is made of Hogs Bristles fastneb into a Board 
with Brass-Wyer. Ibid., A Lye-Kettle . . commonly holds 
about three Gallons. Ibid,, The Lye-Trough.. is a Square 
Trough made of Inch-Boards 1743, Land, (f Country 
Bremer 11. (ed. 2) 109 A Lye-tub, though generally neglected 
as the worst . . for a Cooler, has really proved the sweetest 
and safest of any. 17% Museum Rnsticitm 1. 53 The straw 
in the bottom, of your lye-vessel. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. 
II. 489 As soon as a form is wrought-off, the press-man to 
carry it to the lye-trough, and there completely rub it over 
with lye, 1882 J. Southward Praxt, Printing (1884) 406 
Lye is applied to the forme with' a lye brush. 


TYING. 

+ 3jye, vP Cookery, Obs. [a F. Her to thicken 
(a sauce, etc.), lit. 1 to bind’:— L. llgdre.J 

1. trans. To mix; to thicken (soups, sauces, etc.). 
Cf. a lye, Ally v. 5 . 

let 390 Forme of Cury (1780) 17 Make a lyre of raw 
ayrene and do Jierto Safrone and powdour douce, and lye it 
up with gode broth, c 1420 Liber Locoruiu (x 862) 12 Loke 
Jjoii lye hit wiih amydone. c 1430 Two Cookery-lks. 13 
Take Vele..and hakke it to gobettys . . and lye it with 
Flowre of Rys. Ibid. 19. 

2. To bind or tie. In quot. fig. 

x6zx Bury Wills iCamdenJ 167 He shall neede noe honde 
to lye him to. it. 

X*ye, vf [f. Lye aA] A' so ley. leans. To 
treat with lye. 

1805 Ann. Reg. 875 Ley the thread once. 1888 Sci. A mer. 

8 Dec 356/2 The air is 10 he. .excluded from the surface of 
fruits left standing after having been either lyed ar washed. 
Lye: see Lee sb, Leye, Lie. 

Lyeas, sir. pa. t. of I.eese vO 
Lyeave, obs. form of Leaf. 

Dyed (laid), Pfl- a. U.S. Also lied. [f. Lye 
v,- 4- -ed t.] l itated with lye ; steeped or washed 
in an alkaline fluid. Lyed corn, maize or other 
grain steeped in weak lye to remove- the husk. 

1814 Bracken ridge jhnl in Views Louisiania. 202 Their 
food consists of lied corn homony for hreakfast. 1860 
Emerson Cand . Life, Wealth 70 Pride can go without 
domestics .can eat potato, ptir.slain, beans, lyed corn. 

Lyef(e, obs. L Lu e. Lyefull, var. Leepud. 
Ly ege, Ly eg( e aunce.obs. ff. Liege, Ligearce. 
Lyegge, Lyege, obs. forms of Lie vP, vP 
Ly(e)gere, Lyek(e, obs. ff. Liar, Like. 

Lyen, obs. form of Lie z>T, Lien sb. 1 , Lioh. 
Lyenceplialous (loiiense-lalos), a. Zool. [f. 
motl.L. Lyencephal-a (Owen) + -ous:. 

According to Gwen himself (Class if Mammalia, 1859!, 
his term Lyencephala isL Gr. Av-ttv to loose+6y«e<f.aAos brain 
(see Encephalon), and signifies 1 the comparatively loose o-r 
disconnected state of theeerefcral hemispheres ’J 
01 or belonging to the Lyencephala, in Owen’s 
classification the lowest group of Mammals, in- 
cluding the Monotremes and the Marsupials. 

1859 Owen Classif. Mammalia 27 The Lyencepbalous 
Mammalia. 1864 in Weustkr. And in later Diets. 
Lyepart(e, obs. form of Leopard, 
f Lye' -pot. Obs. [Cf. Lye sb. i c.] An orna- 
mental vessel to hold lye for use as a hair-wash. 

1486 _ Will of Lyt ton (Somerset Ho.), A lye pott of silucr 
and gilt, a holy water stopp. 1399 Nashec Lenten Stujfe 
45 Semiramis raune out with her lie-pot In her hand, and 
her black dangling tresses about her shoulders. 1607 
Middleton live Gallants 1. i. 12 Lent ..upon her gilt 
casting-bottle and her silver lie-pot, fifty-five shillings. 

Lyerfe, var. Lear 11 Obs. ; obs. f. LybeS, Liar. 
Lyerne, -i, -y, obs. forms of Learn. 
Lyeroway: see Lyra 5 . 

Lyery (loi-ari), a. Now dial. Also lyary. 
[Var. ot Liky a.} Of cattle; Having a super- 
abundance of lean flesh. 

[1483: see Liry, s.v. Lire sb . >] 1803 A, Hunter Georg. 
Ess. IV. 35i.Lyery, or black-fleshed. 1807 Colley in 
W. C. L. Martin CHst/i Cattle, well known to the breeders 
adjoining the river Tees by the appellation of ‘lyery’, or 
‘double-lyeied ’ i that is, hlack-fleshed. 12x843, Southey 
Continpl. Bk. IV. 400 Tliose [Lincolnshire oxen] that never 
fatten are called lyery. c 1847 W. C. I,. Martin Ox 41/2 
The cattle in general were large,. -slow to fatten.. and often 
black, or foul-tleshed, or as it is called in .Yorkshire ‘lyeiry’, 
1853 Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) II. 14,2/1 When the flesh 
[of an oxl becomes heavy on the thighs, making a sort of 
double thigh, the thigh, is called lyary. 

Lyes, obs. form of Leas h ; obs. pi. Louse. 
Lyese, Lyesinge, vars. Leese z/A, Leasing. 
Lyf, obs. form of Leaf, Life. 

, Lyi'ar, obs. Sc. comp, of Lief, dear. 

Lyfe, obs. form of Life ; Sc. form of Lief. 
Lyff(e, LyfPere, obs. forms of Life, Liver. 
f Iiyrkie. Obs. Also 6 leefekye. [a. Du. 
lijfken ‘ corpusculum,. subucula, exomis ’ (Kiliau), 
dim. of liff body j cf. G. leibchen.} A bodice. 

1579 Lyi.y Eitphues (Arb.) 116 Their spots, their lawnes, 
their _leefekyes, their ruffes, their rings : Shew them rather 
Cardinalls curttsans, then modest Matrons. 1609 T. Cocks 
Diary (1901) 73 Wth iij li before delivered her for my 
wives gowne and lyfkie. 

LyfnotS, variant of Livenath Obs. 

Lyffe(e, obs. form of Left, Lift. 

Lyfve, Lyfy, obs. forms of Live v., Lifey. 
Lyg, Lygatmce, obs. ff. Lie w.i, Ligeanoe. 
Lyg(g)e, obs, form of Lie vP, Liege. 

Lyger, Lygliam, see Ledger, Licham. 
Lyghe, lyge, obs. ff. Lie ; var. Leye Obs. 
Lygher, Iyger(e, obs. forms of Lias. 

Lyght, obs. form of Light ; variant of Lite. 
Lygliteling 1 , Lygtmose, obs. form of Light- 
ning, Litmus. 

Lyhe, Lyh.t(e, obs. forms of Lye, Light ©A 
LyicM, Lyif, Lyik, obs. ff. Light, Life, Like. 
laying (laiiq), vbl. sbP- Forms: see Lie vP 
[f. Lie ©.1 + -ING b] 

I. The action of Lie v. 1 in various senses ; rest- 
ing, reclining, remaining in deposi t, f being sick, etc. 
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LYMPH. 


a 1225 Ancr. R. 8 Fleschs forgon o]>er visch, & alle o^er 
swuche binges, of weriunge, of liggunge, of vres, of beoden. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6686 pe smiler sal quite hi.-. lechyng, And 
pe scath of his liging. c i^ 3 o Wyci-U'- Serin, Sel. Wks. 1 . 141 
For hope Cristis liynge in pe sepulcre and his dwellinge 
here in erpe was lii.il tyine. a 1400 Cursor M. 29091 (Cott. 
Galba) pe first [discipline es] . sighing, wepcing, and ill 
liging. 1326 Pilgr. I'crf, (W. de W. 1531) 137 Soft lyenge, 
soft weryng, or moche. fedyng of delycate meates. 1602 
Shaks. A U's Weil 1. i, 167 ’Tis a commodity will lose 
the glosse with lying ; The longer kept, the lesse worth. 
1634 Lease by R . K onward to W, Deane verso (MS.), 1 .. 
would never have bought it but for the convenient lying of 
it to my other ground. 1683.M0XON MeJt. Lexer c. , Printing 
vii, Sugar-Chest . . Stuff being commonly well-season 'd, by 
the long lying of the. Sugar in it. 1736 Leoni tr, A Iberti's 
Arckit. I. 34/1 Liquify'd by long lying in the Water. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 574 This situation [of a bed sore] 
is determined, .by the lying of the paralytic on that side. 

+ b. spec. The state of being buried; concr. 
place of sepulture. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng-, ccxxx. 244 Kyng Edward chese 
his sepulture and his lyggyng at Westmynster. a 1676 
Guntoh Hist. Ch. Peterburgh (1686) 77 The Heralds., 
appointed .. the place for the body to be Interred, which 
was devised over against the lying of Queen Katherine. 

c. with aclv. or advb. phr. (see Lie vA IV). 
Also Lying-in. 

1382 Wvcuf Rom. ix. 10 Rebecca, of o liggynge by hau- 
ynge tweye sones of Ysaac, our fadir. 1387 T revisa Higdon 
(Rolls) VI. 93 Bote wij> som manere rouschelynge pat he 
made in ligynge adoun his felowe awook. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 333/2 He hadde Subtylytee for teschewe the 
lyggynge in a wayte of his enemyes. 1530 Pai.sgr. 239/2 
Lying m wayte, aguaytance. Ibid. 423, I am upon my 
lieng downe, as a woman that is nere her tyme. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 87 From thence to the lying out of the 
mountaine Pyremeus, Aquitania. 1611 Bible Ps. cxxxix. 
3 Thou compassest my path, and my lying downe. 1611 — 
Acts xx. 19 Many, teares, and temptations, which befell me 
by the lying in wait [Tindale layinges awayte] of the Iewes. 
1623 Massinger Bondman 11. i, There’s a sport too Nam’d 
lying Perdieu. .Which you must learne to play at. 1647 
Fuller Good Tk. in Worse T, (1841) 81 This lying along is 
an improper posture for piety. 1711 W. Sutherland Ship- 
build. Assist. ns B. is the Fore-top-saii biacedback, which is 
done.. to stop her way, term'd Lying-by. 1711 Land, Gaz. 
No. 4910/2 The Admiral thought it proper.. to make the 
Signal for lying by. 1792 Charlotte Smith Desmond II. 
i2t You have accused me of lying by in Company. 

attrib, c 1834 N. P. W illis in G. Paston Little Mem. 
xgthC. (1902.' 176 His [Disraeli's] eye. .has the most mocking 
lying-in-wait expression conceivable. 1899 Allbntt's Syst. 
Med. VII. 460 If a change from the lying-down to the sitting- 
up position is rapidly made, 

2. concr. With qualification (as dry, soft, warm, 
etc., lying ) : Accommodation for repose. 

1853 De Quincey Autobrog. Sk. Wks. I. 295 It was a sub- 
ject of gratitude . . to dwell upon the soft lying which was 
to be found in that .. morass. 1868 Nettleship Browning 
vii. 262 A poet from his birth, nursed in Nature’s softest 
lying. 1886 Weekly Times 6 Aug. 13/3 There is no finer 
feeding or warmer lying in Scotland. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 
20 May 10/2 Dry lying — a dry bed at night— is.. essential 
to the welfare of deer. 

3. attrib. , as lying- ground, -place ; f lying-house 
(see quot. 1593 ); lying-press ( Printing ) = lay- 
ing-press (see Laying z > 61., sb. 3 ). 

1893 Cornish Wild Eng. 122 The paddock is a favourite 
’'lying ground for hares. 1433-4 Durham Acs. Rolls 
(Surtees) 271 Pro ligattir pro hostio vocato trapdoure supra 
Hyng house, iiijaf. ; et pro seris et clavibus pro lyng house, 
xxd. *393 Rites 4 Mon. Ch. Dnrh. (Surtees) 75 A strong 
prysonne call the Lynghouse {MS. Cos,, Lyinge house]. 
138a Wyclif Prov. vri. 17, I ha sprengd my digging place 
with myrre, and aloes. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Desbauger vn sauglier, to raise a wilde Bore from his lying 
place. 1876 Encycl, Brit. IV. 43/1 By screwing the volume 
up in the "lying-press. 

Lying (lsi'irj), vbl. sb.* Forms: see Lie v . 2 
[f. Lie v 2 (- -ing l.] The action of Lie v 2 ; the 
telling of lies, f In i 6 -i 7 th c. sometimes in plural. 

a *300 E. E. Psaltery. 7 (MS. Egerton) pou leses alle pat 
speke liyhinge. 1340 Ayenb. 143 Him hit bingp pet hit is 
at wynd and metinge and lyeijynge. 1426 Lydg. De Guil, 
Pilgr. 13302 My condicioun ys to lye ;. . With lyyng 1 shal 
deceyue*the. *377 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 68 If for 
ydle wordes, what for hurtfull words? what for lyings? 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D’A costa's Hist. Indies v. xxvtii. 41a 
The Di veil.. did steale all that he could from the trueth, to 
imploy it in his lyings and deceits. *656 E. Reyner Rules 
Govt. Tongue 16 Lying is an ungodly, devilish and damnable 
practice. 1827 Mrs, A. One [title) Illustrations of Lying in 
All its Branches. 1863 Mrs. Riddell World in Ch. III. 
41 Lying is the employment of the lower orders, and the 
recreation of the higher. 

Personified. 1606 Dekker Sen. Sins 11. (Arb.) 21 Lying is 
Father to Falshood, and Grandsire to Periury. 

H b. Alleged name for a ‘company ’ of pardon- 
ers. *486 Bk, St. Albans F vij, A Lyeng of perdeneris. 

Lying (larig), ppl. aA [f. Lie v. 1 + -ing 2 .] 

1. That lies, or rests in a recumbent, extended, 
stationary orinert position ; also,+n&w/. (OE )dead. 

ctooo Leg. St, Swithun etc. (Earle 1861) no p.*t mse^n 
p«s liegendan, 1382 Wyclif Jer. xxxiii. is A dwelling 
place of sliepperdus, of liggende flockus. *422 tr. Secreta 
Secret,, Priv, Priv. 224 The angry man Is Wonyt to be of 
. .a semely chyne and accordynge to the visage, and liggyne 
here, a *430 Fysshynge w. Angle { 1883) 16 The lying ground 
lyne with ovtefloyle. *842 Tennyson Vision Sin tr Sitting, 
lying languid shapes. 1862 Remarks on Golf 14 The Short- 
spoon., is used for playing either good -lying or bad-lying 
balls. *880 W. Carnegie Pract. Trap. 16 That most 
annoying eventuality, a ‘ lying ' ferret. 

b. Sc. Of money, goods, etc. : Put by. 


1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 129 Your claiths, your 
lands, and lying pelf. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 386 
We are not informed, what lying stock they have, what 
donations they have received [etc ]. 

2. Special collocations : lying-dog, a setter ; 
lying-panel, + ,a) a panel which occupies the lowest 
place in a series ; {b) a panel whose longest dimen- 
sion, or one whose grain, lies horizontally; j- lying- 
stone, the nether millstone; lying-storm {Sc.), 
a snow-storm when the snow lies ; lying-wall 
Minings Foot- wad, (Raymond Mining Gloss.). 

. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xii, As if a penalty was inflicted 
by statute for any man who suld hunt or hawk, or use 
■"lying-dogs. 1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. I. 106 The "Lying 
Pannel, above the Base. 1823 P. N ichoLSON Pract. Build. 
226 Lying Panel, a Panel with the fibres of the wood dis- 
posed horizontally. 1843-39 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Lying 
Panels, those wherein the fibres of the wood, or the grain of it, 
lie in an horizontal direction. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Seln. 
15 1 As certain a cause as is that, by which the runner in 
a Mill does not sink through the "Lyingstone. 1787 Beattie 
Scoticisms 79 W e use the word storm to signify a storm of 
snow, or snowy weather. We even speak of a "lying storm. 
1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm i. 298 Should the flakes be 
spicular and fall very thick and fast, then a heavy fall, or 
a ‘ lying storm ’. .may he expected. 

Lying (brig), ppl. a A Forms: see Lie v. 2 
[ 1 . Lie v . 2 + -ing ^.J 

1. Of a person, his lips, etc. : That tells lies. 

*333 Coverdale Ps. cxix. 2 Deliuer my soule (o Lorde) 

from lyenge lippes. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. i.126 Then, 
Saunder, sit there, the lying’st Knaue in Christendonie. 
1610 B. Jonson Alch. iv. iv. Do not beleeue him, Sir. He 
is the lying’st Swabber 1 16*1 Bible Prov. x. 18 Hee that 
hideth hatred with lying lippes.. is a foole. <11738 Ramsay 
Ragle # Robin 44 With a wickit lieand tung. 188S W. J. 
Tucker E. Europe 138 A canting, lying, hypocritical set. 

2. Of impersonaUhings : Untruthful, mendacious; 
hence, deceitful, false. 

a 1 235 Juliana 2 Ant of ]>is lihinde lif leade us .. into he 
eche of lieouene. a 1340 Hampole Psalter i. 4 His worde 
sail noght..dissayuabile ne leghynge. *335 Coverdale Jer. 
vii. 4 Trust not in false lyenge wordes. 1611 Bible Ps. xxxi. 
6, I haue hated them that regard lying vanities. 1718 Prior 
Solomon 11. 673 And slavish Bards our mutual loves rehearse 
In lying strains. *833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 322 
It was much easier.. to put forth a lying prospectus. 

Ly'ing-rn. [Lying vbl. sbA 1 c. See Lie vA 
23 . J The being in childbed ; accouchement. 

c 1440 Proittp. Pam. 303/2 Lyynge yn, of childe bedde, 
decubie. *580 Hollyband Treas. R'r. Tong, Gesine, a lying 
in. 1698 Froger Voy. 126 The women have good Lying's-in 
and the children are lusty. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
I. 93 Those cushions your gossips stick with pins in hearts, 
lozenges, and various forms, against a lying-in. 1842 L. 
Hunt Men, Women <$• B. (1847) I. 342 The Queen talked 
to me [Madame de Sevigne] as long about my illness as if it 
had been a lying-in. 

b. attrib., as lying-in-asylum, -chamber etc. 

1770 Hewson in Phil. Trans, LX. 412 The British Lying- 
in-Hospital. 1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 190 A lying-in ward has 
been lately established. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xxxvii, 1 The 
lying-in room, I suppose V said Mr. Bumble. 1887 Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 21 May iioi/i Such sanitation .. might be of 
service in lying-in institutions. *893 Daily News 9 Dec. 3/7 
A system of registration of all v lying-in _ houses. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med, VII. 797 Statistics of lying-in hospitals 
show that [etc.]. 

So Lying-in ppl. a., that is in childbed. 

1710-11 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 23 Mar., I.. saw his lady 
sitting in the bed, in the forms of a lying-in woman. *824 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 174 The sick, the delicate, 
..the lying-in. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women xx ii. 
(ed. 4) 189 In lying-in or recently delivered women. 

Lyingly (lannli), adv. [f. Lying ppl, a. 2 + 
-LX A] in a lying manner, mendaciously. 

1382 Wyclif Jer, vii. 8 To stein, to slen, to don auoutrie, 
to swern liendely, to offre to Baalym. — Ezek. xiii. 22 
For that that 30 maden leeigyngli the herte of the iust 
man to mourne, whom Y made not sorewful. *341 R. 
Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Giv, Of whiche . xij. 
rybbes there be .vij. very, and .v. false or lyengly, *682 
Disc. Addresses or Presentm. to King 20 Their Popes (who 
go lyingly under the Name of Christ r s Vicars). *804 Anne 
Seward Lett. (1811) VI. 146 It reached his ear, that she had 
lyingly called him ‘the thing of sound without sense’. 
1893 Times 19 Jan. 11/6 He lyingly reported that he had 
sunk two of the French men-of-war. 

t Lying-weight. Obs. [Lying ppl. aA] a. 
A free weight placed in a scale, as distinguished 
from the hanging weight attached to a spring 
balance or a steelyard, b. = Avoirdupois. 

1454 Rolls o/Parlt. V. 275/1 [That no person buy wool by 
the fleece] nor weyed by the awncell, but only by the lying 
weight, after xiiu li to the stoon. 1502 Arnolde Chron. 
(18x1) 191 Thar beth iij maner weyghtg that is to wele troy 
weyglit, auncell weyghtis, and lyggynge weyght. Ibid., 
The Lygginge weyght .. therby is boughte ana solde alle 
maner of Marchaundise . . as is vsed to be solde be weyght, 
arid' of this weyght xvi vuncis made a pound and C. and 
xij Ii. is an C. *§43 Rates Custom-ho. d v b, Lyinge 
wayghte, Thys Lyinge and Haburdy peyse is all one. 

Lyk, obs. Sc. form of Like. 

Lykam(e, Lykance, vars. Lioham, Likanoe. 
Lykanthxopy, variant of Lycanthropy. 
Lyke : see Lich, Liche, Lick v., Like v. 
Lykeleod, -hood, obs. forms of Likelihood. 
Lyken.Lykeay, obs. formsof Like©. 1 , Likens, 
Lykeres, obs. form of Liquorice. 

Lyker(o)us, -owse, etc., var. Liokkrous Obs. 
Lyke -wake, lykewake (lai-k,w^k). Also 


4, 9 li che -wake, 6, 9 lyk(e)wa(i)ke, 6-7 like-, 
ly Ke-walk,8-9 lake-wake , 9 lyehwake. Cf. L ate- 
wake. [f. lyke, Lich + Wake sb ] The watch kept 
at night over a dead body. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 2100 Ne how that lych wnke 
was yholde Al thilke nyght,. .kepe I nat to .‘•eye. *3x3 
Douglas AEneis x. ix. 31 Quham that he etlis for to send 
from thens, To Pallas likewallds. 1558 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees 1853) l4 7 '/ her shall be no yong foikes at my lyke- 
waike. 1623 in Pitcairn Critn. trials III. 549 At quhose 
lyke-walk . . the ox feirsaid was slane and eittin. a 1773 
Pair Mary of Wallington xix. in Child Ballads II. 311/2 
Your daughter., bids you come to her sickening, or her 
merry lake-wake. 1832 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 111. 114 At 
ail lykewakes, the doings and endurances of the Departed 
are tne theme. 1878 W. C. Smith Hilda (1879) 192, 1 heard 
them.. moan their rugged lyke-wakes in the ancient Runic 
rhymes. 

attrib. *803 Scott Last Minstr. iv. xxvi, Our slogan is 
their lyke-wake dirge. 1837 Sir F. Pai.grave Merck, ff 
Friar (1844) 99 The lyke-wake train was seen advancing 
towards them. 

Lykey, Lykke, -yn, obs. ff. Lick v., Like v. 

Lykkerwys, Lykky : see Lickerous, Like vA 

Lykne(n, -yn, obs. forms of Liken. 

Lykor, Lykorise, obs. ff. Liquor, Liquorice. 

Lyky(e)n, obs. forms of Like vA 

Lykyrrhize, obs. form of Liquorice. 

Lylac, Lyle, -Ie, obs. forms of Lilac, Lily. 

Lylle, valiant of Lill, Lllle vbs. Obs. 

Lyll(i)e, -y(e, obs. forms of Lily. 

Lym, Lymail(,le, obs. ff. Leam sbA, Limail. 

Lymasson, obs. form of Limacon. 

Lymb(e, Lym(e, obs. forms of LimbM. 1 and 2 . 

Lyme : see Lyam. 

Lyme-grass. [? f. Lime with reference 
to the binding quality of the plant ; the spelling is 
app. suggested by the mod L. generic name.] The 
name for grasses of the genus Elymus, esp. E. 
arenarius, a grass which is planted on sand, that 
its ioots may help to keep the sand in its place. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrangement Veg. I. 64 Lymegrass. 
Elymus. 1787 tr. Linnsens' Fam. Plants 1 . 52. 1854 S. Thom- 
son Wild Fl. hi. (ed._ 4) 299 The lyme grass 1 l-.lymus), by 
binding the sands . . with its roots, assists in the resistance to 
the encroachments of the sea. 

b. attrib , in the name of a moth. 

1869 Newman Brit. Moths 275 The Lyme Grass ( Tapinth 
stola Elymi). 

Lymer, Lymet(t, obs. ff. Ltmer, Limit. 

Lymfad, Lym ing, obs. ff. Lymphad, Liming. 

Lymiter, Lymme, obs. ff. Limiter, Limb M.t 

Lymnite : seeLiMNiTE. Lymon, obs. f. Lemon. 

Lymph (limf). Also 7-8 in L. form lympha. 
[ad. L. lympha, altered spelling (due to pseudo- 
etym. association with Gr. vvyuptf Nymph) o(*limpa 
(whence limpidus Limpid), *lumpa ; according to 
some scholars repr. a prehistoric *dumpa cognate 
with the Oscan Diumpais ‘ Nymphis ’.J 

1. Pure water; water in general ; a stream. Only 
poet, and rhetorical. 

a 1630 Roxb. Ball. (1871) I. 176 Here rurall gods and 
tripping Nymphs Did bath their corps in the pure lymphs 
And christal streams. 1791 K. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 1x7 
The Naiad-Nymph, Who hides her fine form in the passing 
Lymph. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xlix. (1872) 279 In 
the middle of the court was a fountain well supplied with 
the crystal lymph, i860 Ld. Lytton Luciie 11. v. § 6. 17 
Then, -the lymph Was the dwelling divine of a white-footed 
nymph. 1885 R. Bridges Eros 4 Psyche Dec. xxix, Its [re. 
a fountain’s] biting lymph may not be touch’d of man Or god, 
unless the Fates have so ordain’d. 

fig. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xvi. I. 302 It would be 
the pity of common sympathy, pure lymph of pity, as nearly 
disembodied as can be. 

b. transf (nonce-uses). 

1784 Cowfer Task m. 391 Sipping calm the fragrant 
lymph [sc. tea] Which neatly she prepares. 1878 W. T. 
Thornton Word for Wordfr. Horace 136 Not on wings., 
shall I through aether’s lymph be borne. 

1 2. Bot. A colourless fluid in plants ; the sap. 

1672-3 Grew Afiat. Plants 11. iii. (1682) 68 The Root of 
Dandelion being cut in November, seems to bleed both a 
Milk and a Lympha. 1784 Cowfer Task vi. 136 That 
moved The pure and subtle lymph Through th’ impercep- 
tible meand’ring veins Of leaf and flow’r. 1807 J. E. 
Smith Rhys. Bot. 67 The sap, or lymph, of most plants . . 
appears to the sight and taste little else than water. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 270 The juice of the fruit and the 
lymph of the stem of Musa are slightly astringent. [1900 
Jackson Gloss. Bot. Tertns, Lymph, . . Grew’s term for sap.] 

3 . Phys. A colourless alkaline fluid, derived from 
various tissues and organs of the body, resembling 
blood but containing no red corpuscles. 

*723 N. Robinson Th, Physick 59 The Pancreatic Juice, 
Lympha, and Bile are all fitted for their several Offices of 
Separation, Attenuation, and Dilution. 1793 J. Hunter 
Treat. Blood etc. (17941 28 The coagulating lymph of the 
blood being common, probably to all animals, while the 
red particles are not. 1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 446 
The waters of Barege, .dissolve.. soap and animal lymph. 
1830 R. Knox Bfclard’s Anat. 120 To coagulate like the 
coagulable lymph of the blood. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
V. 666 There is a continual outpouring of some of the con- 
tents of the capillaries into the tissues, which output, under 
the name of lymph, is roughly speaking liquor sanguims 
deprived of much of its albumin. 

4. a. The exudation from an inflamed tissue, 
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from a sore, etc. b. In recent use often spec, for 
vaccine lymph (see Vaccine), the matter which is 
taken from the vesicles characteristic of cow-pox 
in a cow or calf or in a vaccinated human being, 
in order to be used in the operation of vaccination. 
Hence, in wider sense, any morbid matter taken 
from a person or animal suffering from a disease, 
in order to be employed in some prophylactic 
operation analogous to vaccination. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 61 Several . . tumours . . discharged an 
acrid lymph. x8ox Ring Cow-pox I. 29s Medical men in 
general .think it [variolous matter] most active when it is 
a mere lymph, and inert as it becomes more opaque. 1810 
Jenner in Baron Life (1838) II. 368, I send out a great deal 
of vaccine lymph on ivory points. 1866 J. Hutchinson in 
J. R. Reynolds' Cyst. Med. I. 507 The rapid absorption of 
syphilitic lymph under mercurial influence. 1868 Seaton 
Handbk. Vaccination 109 Lymph should in every instance 
(where practicable) be inserted direct from arm to arm. 

1873 Roberts Handbk. Med. 53 Fibrinous Exudation, 
Lymph, Coagulable Lymph, Inflammatory exudation. An 
exudation escapes from the vessels in some forms of_ in- 
flammation, which is coagulable, containing much iibrine, 
and to this the above names have been applied. Ibid. 194 
The lymph does not deteriorate or lose its protective power 
after passing through any number of individuals. *893 
Dunglison's Med. Diet., Koch's lymph. 

5 . altrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
lymph-cell , - channel , - corpuscle , -follicle , - gland , 
-globule, -path, - sinus , - space , -stoma (pi. stomata), 
-stream, -vessel ; b. objective, as lymph-absorption, 
-secretion ; lymph-connective , -forming adjs. ; 
lymph-canalicular a., of or pertaining to lymph- 
channels; lymph-cataract (see quot.) ; lymph- 
heart, one of a number of contractile muscular sacs 
which pump the lymph forward. 

1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 213 The hypothesis oflymph- 
formation and *Iymph-absorption. 1874 Q. Jmt. Microscop. 
Sci. XIV. 278 The *lymph-cana!icular system of Reckling- 
hausen. 1844 Hobi.yn Diet. Med. Terms, * Lymph-cata- 
ract, the most frequent form of spurious cataract ; so named 
by Beer. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 208 
Small spheroidal elements resembling *lymph-cells. 18S7 
Quain's Anal. (ed. 7) III. p. clxxxviii, The Lymph-sinus, 
or the *lymph-channei. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VI. 
507 The x lymph-connective elements (spider-cells) . . crowd 
upon the sheaths of the blood-vessels. 1872 Peaslee 
Ovar. Tumours X4 The '’’lymph-corpuscle, becomes a 
diagnostic element of the peritoneal fluid. 1873 T. H. 
Green Introd. Pathol, fed. 2) 264 The *lymph-follicles 
become enlarged from the multiplication of their elements. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 13 Increase of uric acid 
.. may be an evidence of changes in *lymph-forming 
structures. 1836-8 W. Clark Van der Hoevgn's Zool. I. 13 
■"Lymph-glands are found only in higher animals. 1822-34 
Goods S titdy M ed. (ed. 4) 1. 552 Globules void of colour, found 
floating in the serum, and which Sir Everard Home has 
called 'lymph-globules. 1873 Huxley & Martin Blem, Biol. 
172 The Frog possesses two pairs of *lymph-hearts. 1878 H ob- 
lyn Diet. Med. Terms (ed. 10), * Lymph-scrotum, a peculiar 
disease of the scrotum, characterized by the formation of 
vesicles in the skin of the scrotum containing albuminous 
fluid, charged with corpuscles like those of the blood. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V II. 243 The whole question of lymph 
secretion is at present in too unsettled a state to be discussed 
with much profit. 1867 * Lymph-sinus [see lymph-channcl\. 

1874 Q. yrnl. Microscop. Sci. XIV, 91 The *lymph spaces 
existing between the tendinous fibres offascim. 1873 E. R. 
Lankester ibid. XV. 260 Each fold contains between its 
lamella a lymph-space (part of the coelom). 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med. VII. 542 A pleural effusion closes the *lymph- 
stomata of the pteura. 1873 Green Introd. Path. 109 The 
transmission by the *lymph-stream of substances . . derived 
from the malignant growth. 1874 Q. yrnl. Microscop. Sci, 
XIV. 91 The *lymph vessels on the opposite side. 

Lymphad (lrmfsed). Also 7 bum-, lime-, 
lymfad. [corruption of Gael, longfhada : see 
Langs’ ad.] A one-masted galley propelled by 
oars. Now only Ifist . ; and Her. borne as a 
charge in the arms of some Scottish families. 

1336 [see Langfad]. 1608 in Burt's Lett. N. Sco’l. (1818) 
II. App. 238 Destroyit the haill gallayis, lumfaddis, 1641 
Sc. Acts Chas. I (1814) V. 442/i.The nomber of boittis, or 
Lymfadis within the pairtis of this kingdome lying opposite 
to Irland. 1814 Scott Diaiy 12 Aug., He [Earl of Orkney] 
bears the royal arms . . quarterly, with a lymphad or galley, 
the ancient arms of the county. 1818 — Rob Roy xxix, Our 
loch ne’er saw the. Campbell lymphuds. 1804 Boutell 
Her. Hist. Sf Pop. ix. 46 The Lymphad is borne by the 
Duke of Argyll and the Marquis of Abercorn. 1888 So.', 
Rev. 25 Feb. 221 The MacDonalds can hardly go over in 
lymphads to Ulster and butcher another Shane O’Neil. 

!l Lymphadenitis (limfsedftmi’tis). Path. 
[mod.L., f. Lymph + Gr. dbqv gland + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the lymphatic glands. 

1879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 134 1807 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med. IV.. 55.4 The .. condition of the spleen seen in 
cases of bacterial infection may be described as a splenitis 
and in some degree comparable to lymphadenitis. 

Lymphadsnoid (limfe’dihoid), a. [f. as 
prec. 1- -oiD.J Resembling the tissue of a lym- 
phatic gland. 

.1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 270 Lymphadenoid 
tissues are specially prone to tubercle. 1898 A llbutt's Syst, 
Med. V. 3 The root-particles lie in .. the lymphadenoid 
bodies of the lung. 

II Lymphadenoma (lhrnfeed/hffa-ma). [mod. 
L., f. L. lympha Lymph + Gr. d 5 rjv gland + -oma, after 
carcinoma, etc.] An abnormal development, or a 
tumour consisting of lymphoid tissue {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Hence Iiymphadeuo'matous a. 


1873 T. H. . Green Introd, Pathol, (ed. 2) 143 Closely 
allied to the simple lymphomata are the growths now known 
as lymphadenoma. Ibid. 147 A iymphadenomatous tumour 
of the mediastinum. 

t Lymphaeduct. Obs. Also 7 lymphiduct, 
7-8 lympheduct, 9 lymph.od.uct. [ad. mod.L. 
lymphseductus, f. lymphse gen. of lympha Lymph + 
ductus leading; formed after aquxduetus Aque- 
duct.] = Lymphatics B. 

1664 Power Exp. Pkilos. in. 191 We had yet never known 
. . the Blood’s Circulation, the Lymphiducts, and other admir- 
able Curiosities in this fabriek of our Selves. 1691 Ray 
Creation 11. (169a) 30 Certain Water-pipes or Lymphae-ducts 
inserted in the Bulb of the Eye. 1694 W. Wotton A nc. 
Mod. Learn . (1697) 219 .The Lympheducts .. were not fully 
traced till Steno and Briggs described them. 1725 Bradley 
Pam. Did. s.v. Skin, Nervous Fibres, .full of Glandules 
and Lympheducts. 1768 Cheselden Anal. 209 Lymphae- 
ducts are small pellucid cylindrical tubes, which arise in- 
visible from the extremities of the arteries, 
b. In plants : A sap-vessel. 

1672-3 Grew Anal. Plants n. iii. (1682) 68 Whether all 
Roots nave Lymphaeducts, is doubtful. 1673 Phil. Trans. 
X. 487 In some of which he finds Sap vessels to be only 
lymphaeducts. 

II LymphEemia (iimffmia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. L. lynipha Lymph + Gr. at/ta blood.] (See quot.) 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Lympheentia, a synonym of Leucocy- 
thaemia. 1898 A llbutt's Syst. Med. V. 635 [Virchow], drew 
a distinction between a lymphatic form of the disease 
in which there is an admixture in the blood of leucocytes 
from the enlarged lymphatic glands — ‘ lymphaemia ’ — and a 
splenic form. 

Lymphagogus (lrmfag^g). Med. [f. Lymph 
+ Gr. dyaiyoi leading.] Something adapted to 
produce or increase the flow of lymph. 

1892 Starling Elem. Hum. PkysioL 73 The flow of 
lymph ... is also increased by the injection of certain sub- 
stances into the blood. These substances have been termed 
lymphagogues by Heidenhain. 

II Lymphangiectasia (lvmfsendgiie-ktasis). 
Path. [mod.L., f. as next -kEctasis.] Dilatation 
of the lymphatics. 

1882 Quain's Did. Med., Lymphangiedasis, . .lymphatic 
varix, or varicose dilatation of lymphatic vessels. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VI. 443 The dilatation of the lympha- 
tics, or lymphangiectasis, may be very diffuse. 

Hence Lyimph.angfiecta'tic a, (In recent Diets.) 

II Lymphangioma (limfoend^wu-ma). Path. 
Pi. -omata (-Ju-mata). [mod.L., f. as next 4 - 
-oma, after carcinoma, etc.] A morbid growth in 
the lymphatics. Hence Lymplxaiig-io’inatous a. 

1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 70 Blood vessels and lymphatics 
are also the seat of new growths, as seen in angioma and 
lymphangioma of the skin. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VI. 
456 Some mesenteric cysts.. may be due to dilatation of 
lymphatic vessels and to lympbangiomatous growth. 

II Lymphangitis (limfend.^ai-tis). Path. 
Also -angeitis. [mod.L., f. lympha Lymph + Gr. 
&77 e?ov vessel f -itis. Cf. F. lymphangite.] In- 
flammation of the walls of the lymphatic vessels. 

1861 Bumstead Pen, Dis. (1879) 128 Gonorrhoeal lymphan- 
gitis may either be seated in the principal trunks or in the 
reticular network of these vessels. . 1898 P. Manson Trop. 
Diseases xxxi. 470 Lymphangitis is a common occurrence 
in all forms of filarial disease. 

t Lymphate, pa. pple. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. 
lymphat-us, pa. pple. of lymphare, f. lympha water.] 
Diluted with water. 

1610 Barrough Meth. Pity sick xxxi. (1639I 51 If his body 
be wcake, let him drink wine well lymphate, or small Ale. 

t Lymphate, v. Obs. rare~°. In 7 lym.ph.at. 
[f. L. lymphat- , p pi, stem of lymphare : cf. Lympha- 
tic.] trans. To drive mad. 1623 in Cockeram. 
Hence t Lymphated ppl. a., frenzied. 

1727 in Bailey vol, II. 1733 in Johnson. 1817 J. F. 
Pennib Roy. Minstrel vt. 525 But a more furious storm 
rag’d in the breast Of the lymphated Saul. 

Lymphatic (limfe-tik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
lymphatick, (8 limphatio). [ad. L. lymphahc-us 
mad, frenzied, f. lympha Lymph. In mod. scien- 
tific Latin the word has been used in the sense 
‘ pertaining to lymph ’ (the ending haying been 
prob. misapprehended to be identical with that of 
spermatic , etc.) ; so F. lymphatique. It. linfatico .. 

The classical Lat. word is difficult to account for ; perh. it 
may be due to the association of lympha with ovffpij (see 
Lymph) ; cf. Gr. evfi^ido to be frenzy-stricken.] 

A. adj. 

f I. 1 . Frenzied, mad. Obs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 
51 Poets are fanaticks too. And thus Horace either is, or 
feigns himself lymphatick. and shews what an effect the 
vis! n of the nymphs and Bacchus had on him. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, Lymphatick Persons. 1822 S. Burdf.r Orient. Lit. 
I. 120 The frog, like the tortoise and crocodile, was an 
emblem, .of lymphatic prophecy. . 

II. In senses connected with Lymph. 

2 . a. Phys. and Anat. Pertaining to lymph; 
concerned in the secrelion or conveyance of lymph, 
as in lymphatic gland, vessel-, lymphatic system, 
the lymphatic vessels arid glands collectively; 
lymphatic heart - lymph-heart. Also, of the nature 
of lymph, as in lymphatic fluid, humour f? obs.). 

1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 237 Came to visit me Dr, 
Ioyufle, discoverer of the lymphatic vessels, and an excellent 
anatomist. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. V. x. 


224 The late anatomical discoveries of the motion of the 
chyle and limphatick liquor., hath yet made men cure 
diseases much better than before. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 
0/ Diet 428 In the serous part of the Blood affecting 
the lymphatick Arteries. 1747 tr. Astrnc's Fevers 351 
A lymphatic or lacteal humour and the blood circulate from 
the mother into the placenta and foetus. *804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. 34 Perhaps originating in lymphatic glands. 
1830 R. Knox Bdclard's Anat. 213 The Lymphatic System 
comprehends, 1st, the vessels which carry the lymph and 
chyle into the veins, and 2dly, Enlargements which occur 
in their course, and which are called conglobate glands, or 
lymphatic ganglia. . 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 
59 Upon their junction with the veins of this latter region, 
contractile sacs, the so-called ‘lymphatic hearts’, are 
developed. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 437 Growth of 
this kind should., be called, .lymphatic gland sarcoma. 

■f "b. Bot. Containing or conveying sap. Obs. 
1672-3 Grew Anat. Plants it. iii. (1682) 69 Whence it 
should seem that Lymphatick Rays and Milky Rings are 
in that Root [Dandelion] so far mixed together. 1836 
Loudon Encycl. Plants Gloss., Lymphatic, of or belonging 
to lymph or sap. 

3 . Of persons and their temperaments: Having the 
characteristics (flabby muscles, pale skin, sluggish- 
ness of vital and mental action) formerly supposed 
to result from an excess of lymph iu the system. 

1834 J. Forbes Laen-nec's Dis. Chest, (ed. 4) 319 In., 
persons of a lymphatic habit, the skin becomes white. 
1838 Hawthorne Fr. <$• It. Note-Bks. II. 31 A widow., 
of an easy, lymphatic, cheerful temperament. 1839 G. 
Meredith R. Peverel xxxv, With lymphatic approbation. 
1872 Huxley Physiol, iii. 72 Persons of flabby, or what is 
called lymphatic constitution, 1885 Truth 28 May 850/2 
Her flesh being . . lymphatic, and her outlines wanting in 
firmness. 

B. sb. 

fL A lunatic, a madman. (See A. r.) Obs. 

15108 Shaftesb. Charac. (17x1) I. 50 All Nations have 
their Lymphaticks of some kind or another, a 1763 Shen- 
stone Elegies xvi. 34 From Bethlem’s walls the poor 
lymphatic stray'd. 

2 . Chiefly pi. Vessels similar to veins, whose 
special function is the conveyance of lymph, f Also 
applied to the sap-vessels in plants. Obs. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 309 The trunk of the Lymphaticks. 
X707 Flqyf.r Physic. Pulse-Watch 145 The Tumour, .breaks 
the Limphatics which abound near the Liver. 1768 Hew- 
son in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 219 Into this lymphatic some 
small branches from the kidneys seem to enter. . 1826 Good 
Bk. Nat. (1834) I. 164 Like the perfect plant, it possesses 
lymphatics and air-vessels. 1881 Mivart Cat 349 The small 
lymphatics originate by the junction of nucleated cells. 

t Lympha'tical, a. and sb. Obs . [f. prec. + 
-al.] A. adj. a. Of persons : Frenzied. Tb. Of or 
pertaining to frenzy ; visionary. B, sb. A frenzied 
person (Cockeram 1623). 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Imfost. Pref., The Lymphaticall 
Priests of Baal. 1678 R. L’Estkangk Seneca's Mor, (1702) 
106 For Captivity, Wounds and Chains, he only looks upon 
as false, and lymphatical Terrours. 17x8 Bp. Hutchinson 
Witchcraft Ded. ix Witches, Conjurers, and Fairies, and 
all that Lymphatical Chimaera. 

f Lympha'tion. Obs. [ad. L. fymphatiSn-em , 
n. oi action f. lymphare (see Lymphatjs v.).] The 
action of chiving mad. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1712 Oldisworth Odes Horace x. 
26/1 By to metu in the foregoing verse he understands 
Madness, Enthusiasm, Lymphation, 

Lympliatism (liunfatiz’m). Path. [f. 
Lymphat-io + -ism.] (See quot.) 

1878 Hoblyn Did. Med. Terms (ed. xo ) I-ymphatism, a 
term recently associated with scrofula, from the idea that 
scrofula is the highest expression of the lymphatic tempera- 
ment. 

Lymphaxilt, obs. form ofLiMPHALT. 
Lymphic, Obs. rare — 0 , [f. Lymph + -ic.J 
= Lymphatic#. 1681 tr. wuus' Rem, Med. Whs. Vocab. 
t Lymphid, a. [f. L. lympha Lymph, perh. 
after limpid.] - Lymphoid. 

1674-7 J- Molins Anat. Obs. (1896) 23 All parts being 
repleat with the Lymphid matter. 

II LympMtis (limiai'tis). Path. ff. Lymph + 
-itis. <_f. F. lymphite ] = Lymphangitis. 

1861 Bumstead Vert. Dis. (1879) 4x6 Simple lymphitis may 
be due to any of the causes already mentioned as producing 
a simple bubo. 

Lymphocyte (li’mfdsnit). Phys. [f. lympho- 
comb. i. Lymph + -cyte]. An immature leucocyte. 

1896 A llbutt's Syst. Med. I. 730 He recommends subcu- 
taneous injections of pilocarpine, in order to raise artificially 
the number and ratio of the lymphocytes. 
altrib. 1902 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 5 Apr. 832 note. There was 
.. a high lymphocyte percentage. 

Hence hy-m.p’ta.ocytic a., of or pertaining to, 
or characterized by the presence of, lymphocytes. 

1896 Allbutt's Systi Med. I.- 730 The number of 1 neutro- 
phile’ Cells falls rapidly, while the uninuclear or lympho- 
cytic elements increase. 

II Lymphocytosis (Ihmfosnitffu-sis). Phys. [f. 
Lymphocyte + -osis,] A morbid increase in the 
number o r lymphocytes. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. .730 In the lymphocytosis he 
sees a prognos tic sign of great value. 1900 A llchin’s Man. 
Med. II. 291 The lymphocytes are generally increased to 
the greatest extent (lymphocytosis). 

Lymphography (limfp-grafi). [f. lympko- 
comb. form of Lymph + -gkaphy.} A description 
of the lymphatic vessels, their origin and uses. 

1828 in Webster; and in later Diets. 


LYMPHOID. 

Lymphoid (li-mfoid), a. Phys. [f. Lymph 4- I 
•OID.] Kesemlfling lymph, lymph corpuscles, dr the 
tissue of lymphatic glands ; occas. ~ Lymphatic. 

1867 Quam's Anat. (ed. 7)1 III. p. excix, This structure 
■which prevails ill the mucous membrane of die stomach, and 
intestines . . is sometimes named lymphoid tissue front its 
resemblance to the interior tissue of the lymphatic glands. 
1874. Q. Jrul. Micro scop. Sci, XIV. 275 Spherical or lymphoid 
cells, of which all intermediate sires exist, ...are seen in the 
lymph canalicular system. 1879 Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 
217 The tissue known . . as * adenoid ’ consists of lymphoid 
corpuscles, embedded in the meshes, of a ‘ retiform ’ stroma. 
Also Lymphoi’dal a. fin recent Diets.) 

if Lymphoma (limfou-ma). Path. PL lympho- 
mata. [1 . Lymph, after carcinoma, etc.] A tumour 
having the structure of a lymphatic gland. 

1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 142: The Lympho- 
mata are new formations consisting of lymphatic.. . tissue. 
1897 Allbatfs Syst. Med. IV. 590 Sharp, who distinguishes 
between lymphosarcoma and lymphadenoma, considers, tliat 
each starts from a lymphoma. 

Hence Lympho- matous a., of the nature of or 
resembling a lymphoma. 

, 1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. 87 An examination of the 
growth microscopically did not-show .. that it was lympho- 
matous. 189a W. Osler Princ. Med. 27 The lympho- 
matous nephritis, .produces as a rule no symptoms. 

II Lymphorrhagia (limfor^-d^ia). [f. lymfho- 
comb. form of Lymph 4- Gr, -payta a bursting.] 
A discharge of lymph, produced by the bursting 
of a lymphatic vessel. 

■ 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol (ed. 6) 224 Lymphorrhagia 
is a term used to express the flow of lymph out of its natural 
channels. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. II. 1078 The debilitat- 
ing effects of the recurring attacks of lymphorrhagia. 

Hence iy-miphorrhagic a., of or peitaining to 
lymphorrhagia. 

1882 Quains Diet. Med. s. v. Lymphorrhagia, A lym- 
phorrhagic diathesis. 

II Lymphosarco ma. Path. [f. as prec. + 
Sarcoma.] A sarcoma containing lymphoid cells, 
so as to resemble a lymphatic gland, 

1874. Jones & Sif.v. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2! 155 When the 
proportion of cells is very large, Virchow has applied the 
name lymphosarcoma. 1898 J. Hutchinson in A rch. Surg. 
IX. 325 A case in which the adenitis of syphilis .. passed on 
intolympho-sarcoma. 

Hence X.y:mphto-sarco-matous a . 

1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat Nose I, 84 Cases,. of 
the .. lymphosarcomatous character. 

Lymph-Otomy (limfjrtomi). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-(o)ropia cutting,] Dissection of the lymphatics. 
1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Lymphous (li'mfas), a. Phys . [f. Lymph + 
-ous,] fa. Of vegetable fluids; Watery {obs.). 
to. Of animal fluids: Containing, of the nature of, 
or resembling lymph. 

1672-3 Grew Anat. Plants rr. Hi. (1682I 67 The Milky 
Saps, .agree, in being more Oyly than any of the Lymphous 
Saps. 1876 W, Roberts Uriu. 4 Renat Dis. n. iv. (ed. 3) 
323 The coagulura in lymphous urine resembles calf’s foot 
or currant jelly. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 1078 The 
lymphous fluid soiling the patient’s clothes. 

Lymphy (IrmfV), a. Phys. [f. Lymph + -y] 
Of the nature of or resembling lymph,. 

1848 in Webster. 1835 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 49 
They are entirely destitute of the rich, interstitial, lymphy 
deposit. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 424 In the first or 
croupo-fibrinous variety [of dysentery] the lymphy or fibri- 
nous deposit is of varying thickness and consistency. 

f Lympold, v. oh. [? f. Hympdd, var. of 
Limphalt a.\ tram. To defeat (an opponent) at 
tables by one of the two methods recognized by 
the laws of the game. Hence Iiympolding. 
a 1400 [see Lurching vbl. M.-]. 

Lymtake see limb -take. Limb sb/ 5. 
Lymyter, -tour(e, obs. forms of Limiter, 
Lyn, obs. form of Lie 72.1, Line, Linn. 

Lyn, obs. pa. pple. Lie w 1 
Lynage, Lynce, obs, ff. Lineage, Lynx. 
Lyncean (linsrau), a. Also 7 lince an, 7-9 
lyncsean, 9 lynxean. [f. L. lynce- us (a. Gr, 
Xuyicetas, f. Xvy£ Lynx) + -AN. 

_ Some of the writers who have used the word have peril, 
intended a reference to Lyncens , the name of one of the 
Argonauts, cejebrated for his sharp sight; cf. ‘a more pierc- 
ing Linceus sight ’ (Nashe Lenten Strife (1599) 67).] 

Of the eyes, sight, etc. : Resembling tliat of a lynx, 
keen ; also of persons ; lynx-like ; sharp-sighted. 

1622 Bit Haul Semi. V. 129 Justice cannot be too lyncean 
to the being of things, a 1678 Marvell Def John Howe 
VVlcs, 1875 IV. t8t, I wonder how in this lyncean persptca, 
city It oversaw a more remarkable errour of Mr. Howe’s. 
*793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 85 (1794) III. 364 It was 
not long ere the ..lyncean vigilance of the Baron detected 
the exchange of letters. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. 11.219 
Hunted for by the lyncean eye of an entomologist. 1819 
Turton CanmaL Diet. p. xvhl, This laborious and lyncean 
naturalist. [In mod. Diets,] 

f Lynceous, a. Obs. Also 6 lmeious, 7 
lyrtcius. [formed as prec. + -ous ] = Lyncean. 

1392 R. D. Hypuero ton each ia 82 by Yet with a lincious 
eye, I never left to examine . . the extreame beau tie of the 
excellent Nymph. 1636 Blount Glossogr n Lynceous. 

' Lyneet, variant of Lineseat Obs. 

Lynch. (UnJ), v. Orig . U. S. ff. Lynch-, see 
Lynch law.] trans. To condemn and punish by 
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lynch law. In early use, implying chiefly the 
infliction of punishment such as whipping’, tarring 
and feathering, or the like; now only,, to inflict 
sentence of death by lynch law. 

1836 Niles' Reg. 1 Oct. 69/1 Some personal friend ©f Mr, 
Bronx . . proceeded to the mansion of judge Bermudez, with a 
view to Lynch him. 1839 Makkyat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. III. 
240 It may appear strange that people should be lynched for 
the mere vice of gambling. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits 11857) 
154 The prison was burst open, by the mob, and George lof 
Cappadocia] was lynched, as he deserved. 1884 Sir L. H. 
Griffin Gt. Repub. 131 It is .. unreasonable to insist on the 
guilt of an unfortunate . who has been, lynched after an 
acquittal in open court._ 

trans/. 1839 Longf. In Li/e (iBgi) I. 329 , 1 have Lynched 
all the trees, — that is, tarred them. 

1 ! App. misused for : To render infamous. 

1835 Disraeli 9 May In Corn. w. Sinter ( 1886) 37 If all 
the O’Connells were to challenge me, I could not think of 
meeting them now. I consider and everyone else that they 
are lynched. 

Lynch, variant of Linoh sb . 2 
1883 Seebohm Eng. Village Community i. 5 A . . peculiar 
feature of the open field . system in hilly districts is the 
‘lynch’. Ibid. 6 These banks between the plough-made 
terraces are generally called lynches, or linces. 

Lyncher (limjai). [f. Lynch »„ + -erL] One 
who lynches ; one who punishes or helps to punish 
by lynch law, esp. one who puts (an offender) to 
death by summary process. 

1839 Niles’ Reg. 15 June 256/2 Lynchers punished. 1847 
HarbingerjAug. 136/1 Thecompany of lynchersonce formed, 
they proceed to the execution of summary justice. 1881 
Times at Feb. 5/6 The mob of lynchers numbered' 200. 

Lynching 1 (li'njiq '. vbl. si. [f. Lynch v. + -ingL] 
The action ot Lynch v. ; an instance of this. 

1839 Niles' Reg. 14 Dec. 256/1 Horrible lynching. 1901 
N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 281 Lynchings in the South are mainly 
caused by the peculiar nature of thecrimes for which lynch- 
ing Is a penalty. 

aiirib. 1879 Sir G. Campbell White fy Black 171 Several 
lynching cases, of atrocity occurred before I had been many 
weeks in the States. 1884 Sir L H. Griffin Gt. Repub. 148 
He was taken to the scene of the crime by a lynching party. 

Lynch law. Orig. U. S. In early use Lynch’s 
(Linch’s) law. The practice of inflicting sum- 
mary punishment upon an offender, by a self-con- 
stituted court, armed with no legal authority; it is 
now limited to the summary execution of one 
charged with some flagrant offence. 

Now most commonly written lynch-law or lynch law , 
though the capital L is still often used. 

The origin of the expression has not heen determined. It 
Is often asserted to have arisen from the proceedings of 
Charles Lynch, a justice of the peace irt Virginia, who in 
1782 was indemnified by an act of the Virginia Assembly 
for having illegally fined and imprisoned certain Tories in 
178b. But Mr. Albert Matthews informs us tliat no evi- 
dence has been adduced to show that Charles Lynch was 
ever concerned In acts such as those which from 1817 on- 
ward were designated as * Lynch’s law*. It is possible that 
the perpetrators of these acts may have claimed that in, the 
infliction of punishments not sanctioned by the laws of the 
country they were Following the example of Lynch, which 
had been justified hy the act of indemnity; or there may 
have been some other man of this name -who was a ring- 
leader in such proceedings. Some have conjectured that 
the term is derived from the name of Lynche’s Creek, in 
South Carolina, which is known to have been in 1768 a 
meeting-place of the ‘ Regulators ’, a band of men whose pro- 
fessed object was to supply the want of regular administra- 
tion of criminal justice in the Carolinas, and who committed 
many acts of violence on those suspected of ‘Toryism ’. 

1817 S. Roane in W. Wirt Life P. Henry (1818) 372 In the 
year 1792, there were many suits on the south side of the 
James river, for inflicting Lynch’s law. 1819 W. Faux Diary 
29 Nov. in Memor. Days in Amer. (1823) 304 The people 
[of Princeton, Indiana] .. deputed four persons to inform 
him, that unless he quitted the town and state immediately, 
lie should receive Lynch’s law, that Is, a whipping in the 
woods. 1828 J. Hall Lett. fr. West 291 No commentator 
has taken any notice of Linch’s Law, which was once the 
lex loci of the frontiers. 1833 W. Irving Tour Prairies 41 
'Lynch’s law’, as. it is technically termed, in which the 
ptaintifF is apt to be witness, jury, Judge, and executioner. 
1839 Stoneiiouse Axholme 1x2 The burning Reading’s 
house was. , a terrible example of what the Americans term 
lynch law. 1879 Farrar V t. Pauli. 570 They Seized the oppor- 
tunity of executing a little Lynch law. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commit). HI. 309 Lynch law, however shocking it may seem 
to Europeans, is far removed from arbitrary violence. 

So Lynch-court nance-iud. , a self-constituted 
tribunal for exercising lynch law. Judge Lynch, 
the imaginary authority from whom the sentences 
of lynch law are jocularly said to proceed. 

1849 Lyell 2nd Visit to U.S. II. 32 My companions.. said 
. .‘ It you were a settler there [in Florida], and had no other 
law to defend you, you would be glad of the protection of 
Judge Lynch 189a Corbett Drake v. 73 Few prisoners 
fared so well at Westminster .. as did Thomas Doughty at 
that first Lynch-court amidst the desolation of Patagonia. 

Lynciae (lrnsain), a. [f. L. lync-, Lynx+ 
-ink l.} Of or pertaining to the genus Lynx. 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist, (1874) 41 The Lyncine group. 

+ Lyncury, Oh. In 7 lyncurie. [ad, L. lyn- 
curtum or lyncurius : see Ltgoke.] = Liguee. 

1638 Featly Strict. Lyndant. 1. 184 By the Jesuits pile no 
Physician, .should make use of. .Lyncurie, because it issweth 
out of the body of a spotted beast, called Lynx. 1650 Trapp 
Comm. Num. 51 The precious stone Lyncurie may issue out 
of the body of the Lynx, an unclean and spotted beast. 

I«yn.e, obs. f. Lean, Line, pa. pple. of Lie vX 


LYON. 

Dynes, Lynesey : see Lignee, Linsey. 

.. Iiyng(e, obs. pres. pple. Lie ».! ; obs. f. Line. 
Lyniament, obs.. form of Lineament. 

3 jynk(e, Lynkome, obs. ff. Link, Lincoln. 
Lynkwhytte, obs. form of Lintwhitb. 
Inyim(e, obs. form of Linn, Line. 

Lynn in, -ing, -yn(e, obs. forms of Linen. 
Lynolf, Lynset : see Lingel^.i, Lineseat. 
Lynton, Lyntquliit : seeLiNTEitN, L intwhite. 
Lynwever, -air: see Line sb. 1 5. 

Lynx (ligks). Forms: 4-5 lenx, 4-7 linx, 
6-8 lynce, 6-7 lince, 4- lynx. [a. L. lynx, 
lync-em (Sp , Pg., It. lince), a. Gr. Atryf (genit. 
Xvytcos), cogn. w. Lith. luszi-s, OHG. Inks 
(mod.G. hichs),. OE. lox, Du. las, Sw. la. Prob. 
related to Gr. Rewauv to see, the animal being 
named from its quickness of sight.] 

1 . An animal of any of several species of the 
genus Felis forming the sub-genus Lynx, having 
a tuft at the tip of the ear, usually a short tail, 
and the fur more or less spotted. The lynx of the 
ancients is the Caracal. 

With qualifying words, as Banded Lynx L . fasciata , 
Bay Lynx L. rufa. Booted Lynx L. caligata , Canada 
Lynx = Loup cervier. 

1340, c 1375 [see b], a 1400-30 Alexander 3373 Lebards, 
lesards & lenxis. 1353 Eden Decades. 231 They keepe in 
theyr pallacces the beste cauled Linx, being fayrer then a 
lyon. c 16 11 Chapman Iliad xm. 96 The torne-vp fare Of 
Lynces, Wolues, and Leopards; as neuer borne to wane. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 415, I pass the Wars that 
spotted Linx’s make With their fierce Rivals, for the Fe- 
male’s sake. 1781 Pennant Quadrupeds I. PI. xxxn, Bay 
Lynx. Persian Lynx. Ibid. I. 281 Caspian Lynx. 1790 
Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds ( 1824) 236 A variety js found in 
the inner parts, of the province of New York, which is called 
the Bay Lynx , . .its general colour is a bright bay, obscurely 
marked with dusky spots. 1829 J. Richardson Fauna 
Boreali-A mer. I. 101 Felis Canadensis Canada Lynx. Ibid. 
I. 104 Felis fasciata Banded Lynx. 1839 Poiny Cycl. XIV. 
219/2 The Booted Lynx, . . sole and posterior part of the 
foot ., deep black. 1833 Longf. Hiaw. xv. 93 A pouch of 
healing, Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter, filled with magic 
roots. 1855 Browning Ah Epistle 29 A black lynx snarled 
and pricked a tufted ear. 

to. With allusion to its keenness of sight. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 376 A best hat men Lynx calles, 
pat may se thurgh thik stane walles. c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 509 Wes neuirlenx pat schuttis fyre, 
mare fulfillit of breth & yre. 1423 Jas. I Kitigis Q, civ. The 
percyng lynx; the lufar vnicorne. <11348 Hall Citron,, 
Hen. V, 38 b, Vigilantly to forsee with Linds iyes. 1398 
Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 670 In earthly things we have 
Lynces eyes ; but in spirituell things we are blind as beetles. 
1685 Gracian's Courtier's Orac. 189 It concerns them much 
to be . . sharp-sighted Linxes, that they may dive in truth, 
and discern falshood. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 12; And now, 
as deep into the wood as we Might mark, a lynx’s eye, there 
glimmered light. 1863 Carlyle Freak. Gt. xvn. v. (1872) 
VII. 30 Half of the Prussian Force, lie, vigilant as lynxes, 
blockading here. 

2 . The fur of the lynx. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 221/2 The European and northern 
Asiatic Lynxes and the Canadian Lynx produce the great 
supply of furs known hy the furriers under the name of 
lynx. 1899 Westm. Getz. 21 Sept. 3/2 Lynx one sees about 
in many oi the furriers’. 

3 . One of the northern constellations. 

[1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Constellatian.\ 1798 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) II. 548/1. 1868 Lockyer Guillemm's Heavens 
(ed. 3) 321 The Giraffe and the Lynx, all’ the stars in which 
constellations are at most of the fourth magnitude. 

4. attrib. and Comb.-, lynx-eye, in quots. f>g., 
an. eye as keen as that of a lynx ; so lynx-eyed 
(of persons) having eyes like those of a lynx ; 
keen-sighted; lynx-like a ,, resembling a lynx ; (of 
the eye, etc.) resembling that of a lynx; keen; 
(of actions, qualities, etc.) keen-sighted ; lynx- 
sharp a., sharp as that of a lynx. 

1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 190 His *lynx-eye discerns 
the true relations of the world and human life. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Peruv. Bark xvi. 166 Martinez, ..to great ex- 
perience in woodcraft, added a lynx eye for a Calisaya 
plant. 1397 J- King On Jonas (1618) zap: How blind in 
our selues, how censorious and Hince-eied against our 
brethren. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1863) 133 The cau- 
tious balancing of comparative advantages, .. the lynx- 
eyed watching for opportunities. 1883 19 th Cent. May 874 
The lynx-eyed agent of some loan society. *391 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. vii. ig4 Hee [God] sees all secrets, and his 
* Lynx-like ey . . doth every Thought descry. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIV. 218/1 The figures , . have small tuffs on the 
tips of their ears, and are otherwise inclined to be lynx-like. 
1868 Milman St. Paul's xvi. 380 Lynx-like sagacity. 1812 
W. Tennant AnsterF. 11. xlix, The Muse’s *lynx-sharp eye. 
Lynx, obs. pi. of Link sb. 

Iiynyall, Linye, obs. ff. Lineal, Line. 
Lynyolf, obs. variant of Lingel sb. 1 
Lyomercms (l3i£J - mer3s), a. Ichth. [f. mod.L. 
Lyonierus (f. Gr. Kveiv to loosen + pipo y part, joint) 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Lyomeri or 
loose-jointed fishes. 

1883 Riverside Nat. Hist. {1888) III. no Both of the 
types of lyomerous fishes have very peculiar pedunculated 
appendages in the place of the lateral line. 

lay on, shortened form, with an early spelling 
retained, of Lyon King of Arms (see Ktng-op- 
Aems), the title of the chief herald in Scotland ; 


LYOU'IST, 
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so named from the lion on the royal shield. Also 
Lyon Herald (see Herald si?, i e), Lyon King. 

[1377 in Excb, Rolls Scotl. (1880) II. 553 Et in splucione 
facta magistral Nicholao cementario, de mandate regis, Lecmi 
heraldo [etc.].] 1381 in Cal. Datum. Sail. UB88) IV. 67 
[Warrant for licence for 40 days to] Leon Heraud[uf the K. 
of Scots]. 1302 Hid. 336 Lion the harouMe. a 1548 Ham. 
Chron.. Edio. IP’ 245 Theforsayd Lyondesiredanabstinence 
ofwarre to betaken. 1532 Sc. Acts gas. VI (1816' 111. 555/1 
p e sa id [youtt and his hrether herauldis. 1596 [see Herald 
sb. 1 e], 1633 Dell in Coronation gas. I{ 1685) 19 The Earls 
. . put on their Crowns, and the Lyon his, 1735 Chamber - 
layne's St. Gt. Brit. n. in. x. 147 Lion, and his Brethren the 
Heralds, have Power to visit the Arms of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen. 1808 Scott Mann. tv. ix, Strict was the Lion- 
King’s command. 1900 A. Lang in Lbngm. Mag. Aug. 383 
The office of Lyon has ever been highly respectable. 

attrib. 1847 Glass. Terms Her . 8a The Lyon Office, 
Edinburgh, and the Office of Arms, Dublin, have cognizance 
of the heraldry of Scotland and Ireland respectively. 

Lyon, -asse, -cell : see Lion, -ess, Lioncfl. 
Lyoncl, obs. pres. pple. of Lie vA 
Lyoilist (laranist). Hist. Also 7 Liouisb. 
fad. t* . Leoniste , according to Bossuet (quoted in 
Littre) named from a certain Leo (^3 0 ).] pi. 
Another name for the Waldenses. 

1644 Flatly Roma Rums 34 The sect of the Waldenses 
or Lionists is more pertticious to the church of Rome 
then all other sects. 1727-41 Chambers Cyd. s.v. Vandois , 
The Vaudois . . were also called Lyonists and Sabatez or 
Insabatez, or Ensabatez. 

Lyonsew(e, variant of Lionceau. 

Lyoun(e, -own, obs. forms of Lion, 

Lyour(e, -owre, variants of Liar a Obs. 
Lyparde, obs. form of Leopard. 
Lypemailia (lip/m^nia). Path. [mod. 
(irreg.) f. Gr. Xvirq grief + pavla Mania. Cf. F. 
lyplmaniei} A form of insanity characterized by 
extreme mournful ness. 

[1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. as a Lat. word.] 1874 Mauds- 
slky Respons. in Meat. Lis. iii. 72 The chronic form of the 
disease .. which Esqnirol proposed to distinguish as Jype- 
mania. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. pled. I. 828 In some cases, 
especially in women, the delirium [of typhoid fever] Las 
more the character of lipemania. 

Iiypnin, obs. form of Lifpex. 

Lypothimy, -ttoymia : see Lipothymt. 
Lyppart, obs. form of Leopard. 

Lyppe, obs, form of Lip, Life sbX 
Lyppin, -yn, obs. forms of Lifpen. 
Lyqueresse. -yee, obs. forms of Liquorice. 
Lyquet, -quid, Lyquor, obs. ff. Liquid, Liquor. 
11 Lyra (lama). [L. lyra, a. Gr. Avpa.] 

*t" 1. A lyre. (Occas. in It. form Ural) See also 5 . 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia n. (1398) 232 Til she had (tubing 
a Lyra Bas.lius helde for her) song these Pltaleuc'iakes. 
1399 B. Jo.vson Cynthia’s Rev. tv. ill, Vpon which I com- 
posde this ode, and set it to my most affected instrument, 
the lyra. 1606 Brvskett Civ. Life 147 Which verses . . 
were vsed to be sung at the tables of great men and Princes, 
to the sound of the Lyra, 1611 Cotgr., Lyre, a Lyra, or 
Harpe. C1714 Pope, etc. Mem. M. Scriblerns 1. vi, 1 have 
here a small Lyra of my own, fram’d, strung, and tun’d after 
the ancient manner. 1724 Exgiic. For. Words Mus. 42 
Lira , or Lyra , or Lyre. 

2. A sir. (With capital L.) An ancient northern 
constellation : = Harp sb. 1 3 . 

1638 in Phillips. 1810 f, Brinkley in Phil. Trans , G. 
aotMy observations on a Lyra, .now .amount to 47. , 1901 
J. F, Hewitt Mythmaking Age 1. i. 8 When Vega in the 
Constellation of the Vulture or Lyra became Pole Star. 

+ 8 , Zoot. (With capital L.) a. A former genus 
of fishes including the Piper ( Trigla lyra). b. A 
former genus, including the Harp-shell ( Harpa 
1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Lyra , . . Also the Rochet, a 
Sea-fish, call’d in Cornwall the red Gournard. 1753 
Chambers Cyd. Sugg, s.v., There are three species of the 
lyra, or harp shell, x. The common lyra. 1834 Baiiham 
// alieut. 48 The Lyra or gurnard '[was offered] to Apollo. 

4. Anat. 'The triangular portion of the under 
surface of the corpus callosum lying between the 
diverging posterior crura of the fornix, and marked 
with transverse, longitudinal, and oblique lines ’ 
{Syd. Sec. Lex.). 

1736 Douglas tr. Window's Struct. Ilian. Body (ed. 4) 
II. 245 The interior Surface of the triangular Cieting, which 
■lies between these arches, is full of transverse, prominent, 
medullary Lines ; for which reason the Ancients called it 
Psalloides and Lyra, comparing it to a stringed Instrument, 
something like what is now called a Dulcimer. 1840 G. 
Eli.is Anat. 39 An appearance, called the lyra , or coigns 
psalloides. 1881 Mivaut Cat 265. 

+ 5. attrib. (sense 1), as lyra lesson ; lyra (also 
7 lero) viol, a bass-viol, tuned and played accord- 
ing to the lute notation or ‘ tablature ’ ; lyra- way 
(also 7 lyero-, hero- way), -wise {Cent. Diet.), 
according to the method of notation used for instru- 
ments of the lute-kind (see Tablature). 

1661 Pepys Diary to Apr. , A base wall, on which he that 
played played well some *lyra lessons, 1666 Ibid. 16 Oct., 
Hearing my brother play a little upon the *lyra viall. 1660 
Playkord Musicks Recreat. Pref. i The Lero or Lyra-Viof. 
1674 — , Skill Pitts. 11. -91 The Viol (usually called) de 
Gambo or Consort Viol, because the Musick thereon is 
play’d from the Rules of the Gam-vt, and not as the Lyra- 
Viol, which is by Letters or Tableture. a 1734 North Life 
Ld. Keeper North. 11742) 14 His Practice of Musick upon 
his Base, or Lyra Viol (which he used to touch, Lute- 
fashiotij upon his Knees), 1607 Lingua 1, ix. C ij, Auditus, 


shall we here thee play, the *Lyeroway, or the Lute-way? 
161X [see Lute sbg 2]. 1658 PhillU'S, J.yrick verses,, songs 
composed to the Lyre, or Haip, whence we say vulgarly, 
playing Leero-way on the Viol, which is corruptly used for 
Lyra-way, i.e. Harp-way. 1674 Playpord' Skill Mus. ti. 
101 A Bass-Viol to play Lyra-way, that is by Tableture. 

LyraicL (bbn-^kl), LyricL (bKifafi. : A sir. 
[f. LA’R-A + -id 2 .] One of a group of meteors 
observed in some years about April 20th, apparently 
radiating from the constellation Lyra. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 1x1/2 Lyraids. 1883 Athenxnm 
x6 May 634/1 The Lyrids. 
b. attrib. 

1899 Ediu, Rev. Oct. 3x9 Biela’s is not the only comet 
with meteoric appurtenances; there are Leonid, Perseid 
and Lyrid comets as well. 

Lyrate a. Nat. Hist. [ad. mod.L. 

lyrdt-us, f. lyra Lyre : see -ate 2 .] Shaped like 
a lyre. In Hot., of a leafs Pinnatifid, with the 
upper lobes much larger than' the lower. 

X7S0 J. Lee Introd. Hot. nt. v. (1765) 179 Lyrate, Lyre- 
shaped. 1783 Martyn Rousseau's Boh xxiii. (1794) 323 
Winter Cress with lyrate leaves, the outmost lobe roundish. 
*832 Dana Crust. 1. 86 Carapax lyrate. *836-8 W. Clark 
Van der Hoivcns Zoot. 11 . 632 Gazella . . . Horns lyrate. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 30 Upper leaves toothed or lyrate. 1880 
Huxley Crayfish v. 234 A characteristic lyrate mark upon 
the cephalic region of the carapace. 1893 Selous Trav. 
S. E. Africa 450 The elegant lyrate horns of the males. 

to. Used in comb, with sense ‘ lyrate and — • in 
lyrale-pinnate , -pinnatifid adjs. Also in quas't-L. 
form lyrato- (l3i»i#‘to). 

*773 Jenkinson Brit ; Plants Gloss., LyratoJmstaied, is 
shaped partly like a harp or lyre, and partly like a spear. 
1806 Galpink Brit. Bot. 96 Stipulte lyrato-pmnatifid. 1843 
L(Ndi.ey Si A. Bot. v. (1858) 60 Rad ical leaves lyrate pinnate. 
*847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. r. 3 Leaves glabrous, or hairy, 
the radical ones lyrate-pinuatifid. 

Lyrated (laiavrited), a. Nat. Hist. [Formed, 

as Lyrate i- - ed L] —Lyrate. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sugg. s.v. Leaf Lyrated Leaf, 
folium lyratwu. 1834 Penny Cyd. II 63/2 Sometimes 
they (xr. the horns of the antelope] are what is commonly 
called lyrated, or bend first backwards and then point for- 
wards. 187* Darwjn Desc. J tan- II. xvii. 254 The elegant 
lyrated horns of certain antelopes. 

Lyrately (laiaTS-tli), adv. Nat Hist. [f. prec. 
+ -1.Y 2 .] In a lyrate form. (Cf. Lyrate b.) 

1775 Jenkinson Brit. Plants Gloss., Lyratdyginnate. 
x88o OtU.A't Struct. Bot. in. iv. 101 Lyrately Pinnate denotes 
a leaf in which the terminal leaflet is largest and the lower 
small. 

Lyre * (laisi). Also 3 lire. [a. F, lyre, OF, lire 
(lath c. in Littre), ad. L. lyra , a. Gr. Atpa.] 

1. A stringed instrument of the harp kind, used by 
the Greeks for accompanying song and recital ion. 

The word is used to translate the Gr. ia. 0 a.oa (in Homer 
KL 0 apa;) and i/opj, i g, as well as A> p«; also sometimes used 
interchangeably with Harp. AEolian lyre, the iEolian 
harp : see VEoman 2. 

C1203 Lay. 7003 Of harpe & of snlteriura, of fiSele & of 
coriun, of timpe & of lire. 1398 Florio, Lira, an instru- 
ment of tmisicke called a lyre [i6tt Lyra] -or a harp. 1635- 
56 Cowley Davuteis 1. 26 The tuneful Stri; gs of David's 
Lyre. 1647 Crashaw Music's Duel Poems 89 A holy quire 
Founded to th’ name of great Apollo’s lyre. 1697 Dryoen 
Alexander's Feast 123 Now strike the golden lyre again. 
1723 Pope Odyss. t. 107 To Phemius was consign’d the 
chorded lyre, ax 774 Golosh. Sum. Exp. Philos. (1776) 
II. 190 The Eolian lyre is easily made, being nothing more 
than a long narrow box of thin deal [etc.]. 1876 Humphreys 
Coin-Coil. Man. v, 45 He [Arion] generally holds in one hand 
the lyre and in the other the plectrum, 
to. Jig. chiefly as the symbol of lyric poetry. 

1683 Dryden To Mem. Mr. Oldham 5 One common note 
on either lyre did strike, And knaves and fools we both 
abhorred alike. 1754 Gray Progr. Poesy 1. i, Awake, /Eolian 
lyre, awake. 1782 Co.wpsr Charity 106 The painter’s pencil, 
and the poet’s lyre. 1819 Sheli ey Ode PVest Wind, Maker ue 
thy lyre even as the forest is. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xii. 
123 If we had been permitted to compare the happiest pro- 
ductions of the ./Eolian, the Dorian, and the Ionian lyre. 
1830 Tennyson In Mem. xevi, One indeed I knew In many 
a subtle question versed, Who touch’d a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true. 

2. Ast-r. - Lyra 2. 

1868 Lqckyer Guillemin's Heavens fed. 3] 348 Vega, the 
brightest star in the constellation of the Lyre. 

3. Anat. -= Lyra 4 . 

1900 Deaver Surg. Anal. II. 322 The fibres of the under 
surface of the fornix behind are so arranged as to give rise 
to the designation the lyre. 

4 . ‘ A grade of isinglass ; a trade name ’ {Cent. 
Did. 1890). 

[1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XII, 628/2 art. Isinglass, For 
tong and short staple, it is twisted between three pegs, into 
the shape of a horse-shoe, harp, or lyre.] 

6. attrib. and Comb., as lyre- affecting adj. ; lyre- 
bat, a species of bat, Megaderma lyra", lyre-bird, 
an Australian bird, Menura superha or M. novm- 
hollandm , resembling a pheasant with a beautiful 
lyre-shaped tail; lyre-fish, the Harp-fish or Piper, 
Trigla lyra ; lyre-flower, Dielytra speciadilis 
(Cassell) ; lyre-man U. S., a cicada or harvest- 
fly; lyre-pheasant 4 = lyre-bird", lyre-sliapsd a. 
= Lyrate ; lyre-tail = lyre-bird ; lyre-turtle 
U. S., the leather-hack or trunk-turtle, Dermochelys 
coriaceus; t lyre-viol =lym-viol (see Lyra 5 ). 

16*1 Cotgr., A imedyre , . . Harpe-louing, *Lyre-affecting. 
1834 G, Bennett Wand. New S. Wales I. 277 The* Native 


or Wood-pheasant ’, or' ‘ *I.yre bird’ of the colonists; 1872 
A. Domett Ranolfx. iii. 7 Curved like the lyre-bird’s tail 
half spread. *884 Longm. Mag. Mar. 530 The gurnards, 
one of which is known as the * lyre-fish. 1773 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 2) 11. 1297/t {Botany). Lymtum , *lyre-shaped ; i.e. 
divided transversely into oblong horizontal segments, of 
which the lower ones are lesser and more distant from 
each other than the upper ones. 190* Q. Rev. July 232 
Spiral, lyre-shaped horns. 1660 Pews Diary 17 Nov., Then 
to my Hyre-viall, and to bed. 

t Lyre Obs. The name (med.I.. Lyra) of a 
town in Brabant, now Lire or Liere, occurring 
in the designations of certain kinds of cloth, as 
black of lyre (black a- lyre. Mack of hire), green of 
lyre ( grene alyr, gt'eue lyre). 

[1390-1 Earl^ Derby's Eogcd. (Camden) 89 Pro xxitj 4 " 1 * 
uirgis patmt nigri de Lyra. Ibid. 90 Pro j vlna et di. de 
bloileo de Lyra.] 1421 tit E. E. Wills (1S82! .97 note, lilac 
of lyre. 1434 Ibid. 97 An hode of black of lure, an a hod 
of blewe. 1439 Ibid. 118 My gowne of gvene A lyre cloth of 
guide. 1490 Ibid, 97 vote, Togatn vindis colons anglice 
grene lyre medley. 

a:trib. 1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 413 [The mayor of 
Bristol] in . . his sltariat cloke, furred, with his blak a lyre 
bode, or tepet of blak felwet. 

Lyre Orkney and Shetland. Also Iyer, lyrie, 
layer, lyar. [a. Da. lire.} The bird Manx Shear- 
water, Pujjinus ang.’orum. 

1634 Biaeu's Atlas Scot. , Orkney, The Stour, where 
buildet that excellent foul, called the Lyer. *701 J. Brand 
Descr. Orkney (1703) 22 The Lyre is a rare and delicious 
Sea fowl. *777 Pf-nnant Zool. (1812) II. 207. 1889 

Saunders Man. B> it. Birds 7x9 Lyrie. 

Lyre, variant of Lear a Obs., Lire sb. I Obs. 
Lyric (li’rik), a. and sb. Also 6 lirick, 6 - J 
lirique, / lyrike, 7-8 lyrick. [a. F. lyriqite, or 
ad. JL. lyric- us, a. Gr. Xvpucbs, f. A vpa Lyre h] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the lyre ; adapted to the 
lyre, meant to be sung; pertaining to or character- 
istic of song. /Now used as the name for short 
poems (whether or not intended to be sung), usually 
divided into stanzas or strophes, and. directly 
expressing the poet’s own thoughts and sentiments. 
Hence, applied to the poet who composes such 
poems. Lyric drama , lyric stage, the opera. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesicx. xi. 20 They were called 
Lirique Poets. 1664 Drydkn Rival Ladies Ep. Ded.,This 
sweetness of Mr. Waller's lyric poesy was afterwards fol- 
lowed in the epic by Sir John Denham. 1671 Milton F. R. 
iv. 257 /Eolian charms and Dorian Lyric Odes, a 1727 N ew- 
TON Chrimot. Amended i. 11728) 59 Terpander was a Lyric 
Poet. 1778 Johnson L. /’., Dryden, Quatrains of lines 
alternately consisting of eight and six syllables make the 
most soft and pleasing of our lyric measures. 1838 Thirl- 
wai.Li Greece II, xii. 123 The tyrants likewise cherished the 
lyric Muse. 1849 Ticknor Sg. Lit . 111. 8 Herrera is too 
lytic.. to write good elegies. 1873 Ruskin Fors Clav. III. 
xxxlv. 6 Lyric poetry is the expression by the poet of his 
own feelings, *88o_ Vernon Lee Stud. Italy n. iii. 38 Poetry 
which is lyric in spirit as well as in metre. 

2. Of persons : Given to song ; singing-, poet. 

1814 Southey Roderick xxi. Poet. "Wks. IX. 203 A richer, 

stronger strain Titan that with wliich the lyric lark salutes 
The new-born day. 1820 Keats Cap tr Bells iv. While 
little harps were touch’d by many a lyric fay. 1871 Brown- 
ing Bctlaud. j 86 Here she stands, Balaustion ! Strangers, 
greet the lyric girl I 

B. sb. 

1. absol. (with the): That which is lyrical ; lyric 
style, verse, etc., 

1386 W. Weenie Eng. Poe trie ( Arb.) 86 The most vsuall 
kin ties [of verse] are fmtre, the Heroic, Elegiac, latnbidt, 
and Lyric. . . Sometime the Lyric ryseth aloft, sometime the 
comicall. x82i Byron Juan m. Ixxxv, His muse made 
increment of anything, From the high lyric down to the low 
rational. 

1 2. A lyric poet. Obs. 

1594 R. Ashi.ey tr. Leys le Roy 69 There hath bin a great 
companie of Tragkks, Comicks, Elegiacks, Lyricks :[etc j. 
1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentiem, (1641) 107 Horace, the 
most delicate of all the Roman Lyricks. 1699 Bentley 
PhaL 40 Simonides would speak thus of one of his Con- 
temporary Lyrics. 1710 Steele Tatler No, 214 r 3 That 
ancient Lyric, . M, D’bfrfey. 1839 tr. Lamartine's Trav. 
East 82/x tie is the Erst of sentimental poets 1— the king 
of lyrics ! 

3. A lyric poem. Also pi., verses in lyric metre. 

1581 Sidney Agid. Poe trie ; Arb.) 62 In the Earle of Surriesj 

Liiicks, many things, .worthy of a noble minde. 1714 Gay 
Sheph. Week, Wednesday 16 At Wakes.. Where D — y’s 
Lyricks swell in every Voice. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 2 
T 6 The cook warbles her lyricks in the kitchen, a 1849 H, 
Coleridge Ess. (1831) I I. 29 An Eton boy follows Virgil in 
longs, Tibullus in lottos and shorts, and Horace in lyrics. 
1879 Fortn. Rev. No, 135. 692 Wordsworth's fame will rest 
upon his lyrics, if we extend the term to include his odes, 
sonnets, and some narrative poems in stanzas. 

+ Lyric, zb Obs. rare. [f. prec.] trains. To sing 
{over) in a lyrical manner. 

12x704 T. Brown Left. fr. Dead to Living 11. (1707) 163 
Parson Punch . . Lyricks over his part in an Anthem very 
handsomiy, X711 E. Ward Quix. I. 383 The Songster 
Lyrtck’d o'er with all His Skill the following Madrigal 
Lyrical (li-rikal), a, [f. Lyric a, 4 - -al.] 

1. = Lyric a. Also, having the qualities or 
characteristics of lyric poetry. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 67 Other sorts of Poetry* 
almost haue we none, but that Lyricall kind of Songs and 
Sonnets. 16*3 Cqckeram hi, A teens, a famous iiricall Poet. ‘ 
1683 Dryden Pref. send Misc. Ess. (ed. Ker) i, 267 Some- 
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what of a finer turn and more lyrical verse, is yet wanting. 
iog7 — Ded. sEneis ibid. II. 230 Mr. Cowley had found out 
that no kind of staff is proper for a heroic poem, as being all 
too lyrical. 179s Mason Ch. Mus. iii. 195 Compleat Psalms 
. -of sufficient brevity . .should have the preference, because 
they form a Lyrical whole. 1798 {.title I Lyrical Ballads. 
1838 Tiiiulwall Greece II. xii. 123 The loss we have 
suffered in the masterpieces of Greek lyrical poetry. 1833 
Maurice Proph. 4 Kings xix. 326 The lyrical freedom and 
richness of Isaiah’s [style]. 

2 . Resembling what is found in lyric poetry. 

1817 Coleridge Satyrane's Lett, i. 194 Passing with a very 
lyrical transition to the subject of general politics. 1898 
G. Parker Battle of the Strong vtii. 55 The Chevalier 
..tapped his lips with his fingers tn a little lyrical emotion, 
lienee Lyrically culv ., Lyricalness. 

1803 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 443 A great deal is 
told by implication, and too lyrically. 1894 Temple Bar Cl. 
601 Lyricalness is the special mark of De Banville. 1900 
Q. Rev. Oct. 434 He had handled, in a lyrically dramatic 
form, that legend of the Bride of Corinth. 

t Lyrichord. Obs. ff. I .ybe x , after Harpsi- 
chord.] A kind of harpsichord (see qnot. 1883). 

1741 in Spec. Patents Music (1871) 3 A new invention for 
.. meliorating .. harpsichords; and lyrichords which are 
harpsichords, strung with catgut ; and spinnets. 17 (58 S. 
Bentley River Dove 5 Soft touch’d is the Lyrichord String. 
1883 A J. Hipkins in Grove's Diet. Mus. 111. 639/1 The 
Lyrichord being a harpsichord strung with wire and catgut, 
made on the sostinente principle, and actuated by moving 
wheels instead of the usual quills, so that the bow of the 
violin and the organ were imitated. 

Lyricism (lkrisiz’m), [f. Lyric + -ism.] 
Lyric character or style ; the pursuit or eulogy of 
the same; (with pi.), a lyrical expression or char- 
acteristic. Occas. (after F. lyristne), affectation of 
high-flown sentiment or poetic enthusiasm. 

1760 Gray Let. to Mason 20 Aug., Lest people should 
not understand the humour of the thing (which indeed to do 
they must have our lyricisms at their finger ends). 1833 
New Monthly Mag, XXXIX. 87 She got up a night or two 
of patriotic lyricism. 1834 Coleridge Table-t, 15 Mar., In 
Beaumont and Fletcher it [blank verse] is constantly slipping 
into lyricisms. 1870 Daily News 8 Sept. 4 Tne danger of 
what we may perhaps call Lyricism. We sincerely trust 
that the new Government will enter upon its duties in the 
most prosaic spirit possible. 1881 A. Austin in Macm. Mag. 
XL1II 403 Sheer lyricism just now is overmuch the mode. 

Lyricist (li'risist). [f. Lyric + -ist.] One who 
is skilled in or devoted to lyric composition. 

1881 A. Austin in Macm. Mag. XLIII. 402 The Lyricists 
pure and simple — and certainly, as far as verse is concerned, 
I)e Musset never became anything else. 

Lyricize (li'rissiz), v. rare. [f. Lyric + -ize.] 
intr. To sing lyrics. 

1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 326/1 That one should be so 
young and wise, And so adroitly lyricize. 

Lyrico- (.li’riko), combining form of Gr. Xvpucus 
Lyric, as in lyrico-dramatic, -epic adjs. 

1873 Kingsbury in Speaker's Comm. IV. 665 The Song of 
Songs might be called a lyrico-dramatic poem. 1897 Dowuen 
Hist. Fr. Lit. i. 4 C anilines, short lyrico-epic poems. 
Lyrid : see Lyraid. Lyrie, variant of Lyre 3. 
Lyriform (taDTifiiiin), a. [See -form. Cf. 
F. lyriforme (in Littre).] Lyre-shaped. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 
527 In the male of M[enura] alberti the tail is. .not lyriform. 
Lyring, variant of tearing : see Lear 1 *. 
Lyrism (laiaTiz’m, lrriz’rn). [a. F. lyrisme, or 
ad. Gr. Xvpi<rp 6 s playing on the lyre, f. Xvpa Lyke.] 
= Lyricism. Also ( nonce-use ), lyrical perform- 
ances, singing of songs. 

1859 Geo. Euot A. Bede liii, The lyrism, which had at 
first only manifested itself by David’s sot to voce performance 
of ‘My love’s a rose without a thorn’, had gradually 
assumed a rather deafening and complex character. 1870 
A then&um 7 May 6og The extraordinary outburst of lyrism, 
which was witnessed thirty years ago in France. i885 
Symonds Renaiss. Italy , Cath. React. (18981 VII. viii. 97 
Tasso developed the lyrism of the octave stanza. 1896 
Tablet 18 July 86/2 Such flights of delirious lyrism as tne 
following. 

Lyrist (lrrist\ [ad. L. lyrist-a, ad. Gr. A vpi- 
arrjs, f. Xvpa. Lyre.] 

1 . A player on the lyre; one who sings and 
accompanies himself on the lyre. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Lyrist, a Harper, or one that sings 
to the Harp, 1725 Pope. Odyss. xxm. 133 While the sweet 
lyrist airs of rapture sings, 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Mus. 
163 In the early Times, the Offices of Poet and Lyrist were 
united in the same Person. 1811 Busby Diet. Mus. Introd. 
vi, David, it appears, was the best lyrist of his time. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (i860 VII. lv. 3 The long loose robe 
■was the garb also of the lyrist. 

2 . A lyric poet. 

*813 Eustace Class. Tour (1821) II. vii, 240 The hills, the 
woods .. which so often inspired the Roman Lyrist. 1821 
Shelley Adonais xxx, From her wilds lerne sent The 
sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong. 1856 Masson Ess. i. 9 
Burns is a lyrist, pouring out his own feelings in song. 

Lys ; see Lis \ .Liss, Lisse Louse. 

Lysans, -aunce, -ence, - r nse, ohs. ff. Licence. 
Lysatinine (bisre-tinsin). Chem, [f. Gr. 
Xvms loosening, solution + the ending of Crea- 
tinine.] An organic base forming a crystalline 
double salt with silver nitrate, obtained by decom- 
position of varions proteids. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 7 Secondary products ., of 
basic nature like lysine, lysatinine and ammonia. 

Lysch, obs. form of Liege a. and sb. 


Lyse, obs. f. lees pi. of Lee sbA ; obs. pi. Louse. ] 
Lyse, obs. 3rd sing. ind. pres. Lie vA 
Lyserne, obs. form of Lucern 1, the Lynx. 
Lysigenetic (laffsidgihe-lik), a. [f. Gr. Xvai-s 

+ -GENETIC.] - LYSTGENOUS. 

1884 Bowek & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 409 The middle 
layer is soon destroyed to form lysiuenetic air-passages. 
1887 Garnsey tr. De Bary's Fungi 496. 

Lysigenic (laisidge’nik), a. [See -10.] = next. 

1885 Goqdale Physiol. Bot. (1892) 99 note, The first mode 
of development of intercellular spaces has been termed 
schizogenic, the latter lysigenic. 

Lysigeaous (lsisrdg/has), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Xvot-s loosening + -yev-rjs bom + -ous.] Of inter- 
cellular spaces : Produced by the breaking down 
of adjoining cells. 

1881 Vines PrantPs Elem. Textbk. Bot. (ed. 2) 60 Cavities 
. .which have been formed, .by the absorption of a mass^ of 
tissue (lysigenous). 1883 Athenaeum 29 Dec. 870/2 The 
lysigenous origin of the reservoirs of ethereal oil in these 
plants [Hypertcacese]. 

11 Lysimachia (l3bsim<?<‘kia). Also 6 lysi- 
machion, -rum, lysimaclius, 7 lisimaclaia, leci- 
maohus, pi. 6 lysimaehies (?-iaes), 8 lysi- 
machies. [ L. lysimachia, a. Gr. % Kv<npay[a, 
Xvaipaytov, f. A voipagos Lysimaclius (see Loose- 
strife).] = Loosestrife i. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 11. 72 Especially foure, vnder whiche 
all the Lysimaehies shalbe compry.sed. Ibid. 73 Lysimachion 
verwti. Yellow Lysimachion or Louse stryffe. Ibid. 74 In 
English Lysimachia, Willow herbe and Louse strife. Ibid. 75 
The yellow Lysimachus or golden Louse stryfe. 1592 
R, D. Hypnerotomachia 36 The fiowring Lysimachia or 
willow hearbe. 1610 Fletcher Faithf. Shepherdess 11. ii, 
Yellow Lecimachus, to giue sweete rest To the faint Shep- 
heard. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 1. xv. 94 Bees 
gather of these flowers following. ..In June..Lisimachia. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lysimachia , 6. The lesser 
yellow willow herb with leaves spotted with black. 7. The 
two-leaved yellow lysimachia with spiked flowers. 1864 in 
Webster; and in some later Diets. 

Lysimeter (laisrm/tai). [f. Gr. Xiim-s loosen- 
ing + -meter.] (See quots.) 

1879 b. Stockurioge Jnvestig. Rainfall (Boston, TJ. S.) 3 
The word Mysimeter’ means simply an instrument for 
measuring the natural percolation of rain falling upon the 
soil. 1889 Sxd. Soc. Lex., Lysimeter. an instrument for 
measuring the quantity of ntauer dissolved in a liquid. 

Lysin (lsi'sin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. Gr. 
Atitr-ts a loosening + -in L] An organic base 
C 0 H h N 2 O 2 , formed in the artificial decomposition 
of protamins and many other proteids. Also attrib. 

1897 [see Lysatinine]. 1902 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 5 Apr. 845 
Some immune serums appear to exercise an agglutination 
of the red cells immediately before the lysin action. I bid. 

12 Apr. 920 [The first-mentioned poisons] as well as . . the 
lysin of cholera belong to the lysin group. 

II Lysis (larsis). [L. lysis, Gr, Xvtns a loosening.] 

1 . Arch. 1 A plinth or step above the cornice of 
the podium of ancient temples, which surrounded 
or embraced the stylobate’ (Gwilt Archil. 1842). 

1847 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art % 280. 270 The 
lysis above the corona of a short pillar, of which there is 
mention made twice, was probably a small echinus. 

2 . Path. * An insensible or gradual solution or 
termination of a disease or disorder without ap- 
parent phenomena ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). Op- 
posed to Crisis i. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 590 If it [the matter 
of the disease] be carried off at different times, it is a lysis, 
or resolution. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 115 
In short a combination of crisis and lysis is observed. 

attrib. 1897 Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. IX. 146 The lysis 
cases showed physical signs, .later than the crisis cases. 
Lysol (Israel). [f. Gr. Xva-is a loosening + 
-Ob 3.] A solution of coal-tar oil in soap. 

1891 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 12 Sept. 598/1 Lysol differs from 
creoline .. by its most perfect solubility in ..water. 1898 
P. Manson Trop. Diseases viii. 163 [Of plague disinfectants] 
the best., are. .lysol.. and carbolic acid. 

II Lyssa (li’sa). Path. PI. lyssffi. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. Aucrtra rage, rabies. Cf. Lytta.] 

1 . Rabies or hydrophobia. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Lyssa or Lytta, madness, 
properly of a dog. 1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1822-34 
Goods Study hied. (ed. 4) II. 141 Inflammation of the lungs 
is. .occasionally found as a symptom or sequel in. .lyssa, or 
canine madness. Ibid. III. 294 Ammonia was formerly em- 
ployed in cases of lyssa. 1864 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

2 . pi. Used to signify the pustules supposed to 
be developed under the tongue in hydrophobia. 

1864 in Webster. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Lysaic a. Path., pertaining to rabies. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1902 in Webster Suppl. 

Lyssacine (li'sasain), sb. and a. Zool. Also 
lyssakine. [ad. mod.L. Lyssacina (Zittel, 1878). 

App. an irregular formation intended to refer to the loose 
or detached growth of the spicules in these sponges (Gr. 
Au-«tv to loosen, ax it spicule).] 

a. sb. A hexactinellid sponge of the division 
Lyssacina. b. adj. Of or pertaining to this division. 

188a Cassells Nat. Hist. VI. 330 It is a Lyssakine with 
spicules, .crossing one another. Ibid., A Lyssakine sponge. 
1894 Geol. Mag. Oct. 467 The Hexactinellids [found] all 
belong to the Lyssakine division. 

II Lyssophobia (lisci, fcitvbia). Path. [f. Gr. 
Xvaao- Lyssa + Gr. -epofiia, after hydrophobia .] 


A morbid dread of hydrophobia, the symptoms of 
which sometimes simulate those of the actual dis- 
ease. 1889 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 1902 in Webster Suppl. 
Ly’st, lyst, obs. 2nd sing. ind. pres. Lie vA 
Lyst(e, obs. form of Lest, Ltst v. 

Lystare, -er, obs. forms of Litster. 

Lyster, obs. form of Leister. 

1611 j V. Riding Rec. Soc. I. 209 For taking four Salmon .. 
with a Lyster. 

Lysfcny, lystyn, obs. forms of Listen. 

Lysure, variant of Liser Obs. 

Lysz, obs. Sc. 3rd sing. ind. pres, of Lie vA 
Lyt, obs. f. Lit ; variant of Lite a. and sbA 
Lytarge, Ly taster, obs. ff. Litharge, Litster. 
Lytehe, obs. form of Lich. 

Lyte, obs. f. Leet sbP Sc., Light sb., Lite. 
Lyten, -ynge, obs. ff. Lighten z>. 2 , Lightning. 
Lyter, obs. form of Lighter sb. 1 , Litter. 
Lyteradg, -age, obs. forms of Lighterage. 
Lyterian (loitle'rian), a. Path. [f. Gr. Avnj- 
pi-os releasing, f. Xvav to loosen + -an.J Terminat- 
ing a disease : indicating the end of a disease. 

1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Lytester, obs. form of Litetkr. 

Lyth, lyth- : see Lith. Lith-. 
fLyth-COOp. Cbs. Also 8 dial, lief-coup, 
9 dial, litcop. [Peril, adopted (with change of 
sense) from Du. lijfkoop, in MDu. also litcaop, 
lief coop, a luck-penny on the conclusion of a bar- 
gain. The Du. forms are prob. affected by popular 
etymology ; cf. G. leitkemf of the same meaning, 
believed to be f. hit ( = Goth, hipus) ale -t- kauf 
purchase.] An auction of household goods. 

1681 Hickeringill Char. Sham Plotter Wks. 1716 I. 213 
He changes his Oaths, as Chapmen come, or (as at a Lyth- 
Coop) for — who bids more 1 1736 Lewis Hist. Thanet 

(ed. 2) 37 Lief-coup , lieite-chepe, a Sale or Market of Goods 
in the Place where they stand. [The form lieue-dupe 
appears to be merely Lewis’s way of indicating what he 
supposes to be the etymology of lief-coup .] 1887 Kent. 
Gloss., Lief-coup. Ibid., Litcop, same as Lief-coup. 

Lythe (IsiS). Sc. Also 8 lyth, 9 lithe, 1yd. 
A name in Scotland and Ireland for the pollack. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 19 Lyths, Spirlings, 
Soles, .are also caught on the Scottish coasts in great plenty. 
1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 380 Sea-fish are to be 
found in the harbour.. .Scad, called here lyth or 1yd. 1836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 173 This fish [the pollack] is 
called Lytlie in Scotland .. doubtless from its nimbleness 
and pliancy which the word signifies. Ibid. , In Ireland, the 
Pollack may be traced as occurring, .under the names of 
Pollack, Laith, and Lytlie. 1844 W. H. Maxweul Sports 
<§• Adv. Scotl. i. (18551 z8 A scull of lithes and pollocks. 
1873 Black Pr, Thule ii. 28 A heavy string of lythe in her 
right hand. 

Lythe, obs. f. Light, 3rd sing. ind. pres. Lie zi. 1 
Lythonthriptick, obs. form of Lithontripitc. 
|| Lythrum (li-Jram). [mod,L. (Linnaeus), ad. 
Gr. Xiidpov gore, in allusion to the colour of the 
flowers.] A genus of plants (N. O. Lylhracex), 
including among others the Purple Loosestrife 
{. Lythrum Salicarid) : see Loosestrife i b. 

1862 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. III. 301 You might have 
Lythrum in North America. 187 9 Athenaeum 5 Apr. 442/1 
The numerous publications of the same author [Darwin] 
upon Primroses, Lythrums, and other plants. 

Lythurgyry, obs. form of Litharge. 
Lythylmau, Lytier, see Little man, Litter. 
Lytmos, Lytnynge : see Litmus, Lightning. 
Lytoridge, Lytour, obs. ff. Litharge, Litter. 
Lytre, variant of Litre 1 Obs. 

Lytt, obs. f. Leet sb . 2 and v. Sc., Light, Lit. 

|| Lytta (li’ta). Phys. [mod.L., a. Gr. Xvrra, 
Attic form of Xvaaa Lyssa.] A vermiform struc- 
ture in the tongue of various carnivora. 

In the dog it is vulgarly called ‘ the worm’, and supposed 
to be a parasite causing liability to rabies. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 363 There is a certaine little 
I worme in dogs tongues, called by a Greeke name Lytta, 
which if it be taken out when they be young whelpes, they 
will never after proue mad. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Lyssa or Lytta , Madness, properly of a Dog ; also a Worm 
under a Dog’s Tongue, which makes him mad, if it be not 
taken out ; the greedy Worm. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Lyttar, lytter(e, -ier, obs. ff. of Litter sb. 
Lytte, obs. form of Lit v., Lite sbf 
Lyttit, obs. pa. pple. of Lit v., to dye. 
Lyttmos(se, obs. form of Litmus. 

Lytton(e, -yn, obs. forms of Litten. 

Lyttre, -ur, -yer, obs. forms of Litter. 
Lytur gy, obs. form of Litharge. 

Lytyn, obs. form of Lit v., Lite vA 
Lyun, obs. f. Lion ; obs. 3rd pi. ind. pres. Lie vA 
Lyv- : see Life-, Live-. 

Ly ve, obs. form of Lief, Life, Live v. 
Lyveret, obs. form of Leveret. 

Lyves, Lyvez, obs. sing, gen, and pi. of Life. 
Lyvyatan, -on, obs. forms of Leviathan. 
Lyw- : see Liv-. Lywn, obs. f. Lion. 

Lyyf, lyyf-, obs. forms of Life, Life-. 

Lyyn, obs. and Sc. forms of Lie vA and 2 . 


M (em), the thirteenth letter of the modem 
and twelfth of the ancient Roman alpha- 
bet, represents historically the Greek mil and the 
Semitic mem. The Phoenician form of the letter 
is NA J, whence the early Gr. and L. vv l , /w , M. Its 
phonetic value has varied little ; in Eng, it has 
always expressed what was doubtless its original 
sound, that of the bilabial nasal consonant, which 
is normally voiced, though when it is followed by 
an unvoiced consonant it has an unvoiced ending. 
Like the other nasals, m is capable of being used 
as a sonant or vowel, denoted by (’m) in the pho- 
netic notation here employed; but in Eng. this 
occurs only after 'S and z at the end of words (of 
Gr. etymology), as rhythm, spasm, schism , and 
the suffix -ism ; in these words many speakers 
substitute (-am). The letter is never silent, exc. 
initially before n in Gr. derivatives, as mnemonic. 

I. 1 . The letter and its sound. 
c iooo /Elfric Gram. iii. (Z.) 6 Semivocales syndon seofan : 
f, I, in, n, r, s, x. 1330 Palsgr. Introd . 17 These thre letters 
M, N or E fynall . . he the very and onely causes why these 
thre vowelles A, E, O, be formed in the brest and sounded 
by the nose. a. 1637 B. Jonsqn Eng. Gram, iv, M . . is 
pronounc’d with a kind of humming inward, the lips clos’d. 
Open, and full in the beginning : obscure in the end : and 
meanlyin themidd’st. 1710 Steele & Addison- Taller Ho. 
260 P 5 Which would . . pronounce the Letters M or N and 
in short, do all the Functions of a Genuine and Natural 
Nose. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Quintilian observes, 
that the M sometimes ends Latin words, but never Greek. 
1834 Busiinan in Circ. Set. {c 1865) 1 . 288/1 The mouth is 
closed by the lips while m is pronounced. 1900 Pilot 3 Mar. 
28 The middle stage of the evolution of the eagle, namely, 
its transformation from the Gothic M to the fleur-de-lis. 
t>. Mroof: see quot. 1S25. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 246/2 Fig. 2. Exhibits an M 
roof. 1823 J. Nicholson Oficrat. Mechanic 573 In roofs of 
rectangular buildings, .a valley is introduced, which makes 
the vertical section in the form of the letter M, or rather an 
inverted W ; hence it has obtained the name of an M roof. 
1842-39 Gwilt Encycl. Archil. Gloss. 

2 . Printing. = Em. Comb. m-tMek : see quot. 
1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printings. iii. § 1 Some [types] 
are m thick; by in thick is meant m Quadrat thick, which 
is just so thick as the Body is high. 1868 Daily News 
xo Aug., Compositors are allowed 60 cents per thousand m’s 
(not reckoning by n’s as in England). 1892 A caderny 3 Sept. 
199/3 (&dvt.l, 49,000 American ems (equal to 98,000 English 
ens) were set in eight hours. 

II. Symbolical uses. 

3 . Used like the other letters of the alphabet to 
denote serial order ; applied e.g. to the thirteenth 
(or more usually the twelfth, either I or J being 
often omitted) group or section in classification, 
the twelfth sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc. 

1830 Forshall & Madden Wy clip's Bible Pref. 29 The 
MS. M (Queen’s Coll. 23). 1899 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 334/1, 

I to M are the most original passages of the hymn. 1900 
Dundee Advert. 21 Mar. 5, M Battery Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

4 , The Roman numeral symbol for ; A thousand. 
(In tire X5-i6th c. it could be substituted for the numeral 
word in any context ; it is now rare exc. in dates.) 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. ix, There came .. seuen M 
knightes. 1333 Coverdale Judg. xii. 6 There fell of 
Ephraim two & fortye M. 1553 Short Catecli. 62 b, We be 
feble, weake, subiect’to a thousand periles, a M. temptations. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 139 The M of oysters at 
the waterside is vsuallie sold for x d or xij d . 

III. 5 . Abbreviations. 

M. = various proper names, as Mark, Margaret, 
etc.; f = Majesty; used in ancient criminal pro- 
cedure (see quots. T487, 1727-41) ; =Member, as 
in M.P. (q.v.l, M.C., Member of Congress (U. A.), 
M.R.C.P., Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, M.R.C.S., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons; Mas. = metronome ; Moth. — modu- 
lus ; (M. or m.) in astronomical tables, etc. = meri- 
dian or meridional ; also (after the numeral twelve) 
— L. meridies noon (cf. A.M., P.M.) ; m. = mass, 
in Meck.\ —molar, in dental formulae; = minute, 
metre (mm. = millimetre) ; in log-books = mist ; 
Mus. = It. mano or F, main (as mano destra, 
main droite , right hand), mezzo (as inf = mezzo- 
forte ), in organ music, manual. See also M.B., 
M.D., MS. 

1487 Act t, Hen. VTI, c, 13 Every suchepersone so convicted 
for murdre, to be marked with a M. upon the brawne of the 
lefte thumbe. 1381 J. Hamilton in Cath. Tract. (S. T. S.) 
75/3 His thankfull spreit tovart your M. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhoner's Bk. Physick 360 Take vnpeeled Barlye M iiij, 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. , M, in astronomical tables, . . is used 
for Meridional or southern, sometimes for Meridies or mid- 


M. 


day. M, in law, the brand or stigma of a person convicted 
of manslaughter, and admitted to the benefit of clergy. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiv. 129 At twelve m., it 
bore N.W. i N. 1869 D. G. Rossetti in Mackail li . 
Morris (1899) I. 204 The Ms [= Morrises] at Ems. 

b. Abbreviation for Master : f {a) generally, 
and as a conventional title of address or mention 
= the later Mister, Mr. Phr. To have (or cany) 
an M under one's girdle : to use a respectiul prefix 
(Mr., Mrs.) when addressing or mentioning a person. 

( b ) Used for master or the L. magister in academ- 
ical degrees, as M.A. or A.M. ( magister nrtium). 
Master of Arts; M.Ch. ( magister chirurgix 
Master of Surgery; also in M.C., Master oi the 
ceremonies ; M.F.II., Master of fox-hounds. 

a 1340 Barnes Wks. (1373) 349/t Our M. Christ teaching 
al creatures to pray. 1549 Latimer's 2nd Serin, bef. hdw. V / 
To Rdr. (Arli.) 52 The deuourcr of towues and countryes as 
M. Latimer tearmeth them rightly, a X5S3 Udall Royster 
D. in. iii. (Arb.) 48 If faire fine mistresse Custance sawe 
you now Ralph Royster Doister were hir owns I warrant 
you. R. Royster. Neare an M by your girdle? 1333 Eden 
Treat. Hewe hid. (Arb.) 39 Where .. the M.^ Pilate of this 
name lost his shippe. 1379 E- K. Spensers Sheph. Cal. 
Epistle, Postscr., Now I trust, M. Harvey, that [etc 4 x 59 ° 
Spenser Proihalamion (heading), The two worth!.; Gentle- 
men M. Plenry Gilford, and M. William Peter, Esquyers. 
1603 B. Jonson, etc. Eastm. Hoe ! iv, Quick. Must Golding 
sit upon us? Con. You might carry an M under your girdle, 
to Mr. Deputy’s worship. 1712 Great Britons H onycombe 
(MS.) (No, What, plaine Budwaies ! have you nere an M. 
under your girdle. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), M, is an abbrevia- 
tion of Magister, as At. A. or A.M. Magister Artium, i.e. 
Master of Arts. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. i. 28 You might 
have an M under your Girdle, Miss. iSxx Byron Hints fr. 
Horace 240 He. .retires M.A.; Master of arts! 1816 Scott 
Old Mart, xxix, Ye might hae had an M under your belt 
for Mistress Wilson of Milnwood. 184.3 Surtees Handley 
Cross I. v. 92 The loose riding M.C. sitting like ‘ the Drunken 
Hussar’ at the circus. Ibid. II. vii. 147 First public day as 
an M.F.H. 1869 ‘ Bradwood ’ 0. V. H. I. iii. 33 He was 
not the man to violate modesty by proposing himself to a 
nearly strange Hunt as a new M. F.H. 

|| c. -= Monsieur (q.v.) as prefixed title. 

M-, a clipped form of Me sometimes found in 
Middle English before vowels. 

c 1393 Chaucer Scogan 36, I mexcuse. 1426 Lydg. De 
Guil. Pilgr. 9802 Out off my shyp make maryue. 

- Hi , in I’m — I am : see Be v., A. I. 1. 

Ma (ma). A childish and colloquial shortening 
of Mamma. Now often ridiculed as vulgar. 

[1823 Moor Suffolk ! Cords s.v. Pa, It is sometimes rather 
comic to hear a great chuckle-headed lout— paa-ing his 
father — or ;//£z<z-ing his mother.] 1829 Censor 225 These 
exhibitions, though affording wonderous delight to_ affec- 
tionate Pas and Mas, are productive of the most injurious 
results to their children. 1829 Lytton Disoumed 20 How 
could he admire that odious cap of Ma’s. 1836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney I. 196 Gussy, as her ma’ called her. 1885 F. 
Anstey Tinted Pentts 119, I’ve got to dine with aunt and 
meet Matilda and her ma. 

Ma., obs. abbreviation of Majestt, Master. 

1379 E. K. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Epistle, Myne owne 
good friend Ma. Harvey. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. To 
King 1 Since wee have so bright and benigne a starre, as 
your Ma: to conduct and prosper us. 

Ma: see Make v., May v., Me, Mo, My. 

Maa, obs. f. Make v. ; var. Mo Obs., more. 
Maac, maad : see Make v. 

Maakins, variant of Mackin(g')s. 
f Maal. Obs. rare— 1 . Wyclifs transl. of L. 
malum apple, taken by him to mean fir-tree, by 
confusion with malus mast (see quot.). 

1382 Wyclif ''Joel i. 12 Poumgarnet, and palme tree, and 
maal tree, or fir, of whom mastis ben maad. 

Maale, obs. form of Mail. 

Maam (mam). A South American bird, the 
Tinamou. 

1823 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 23 The forest contains 
an abundance of . . maams, maroudjs and waracabas. Ibid. 
32 The maam sends forth its plaintive note. 

Ma’am (mam ; usually unstressed mam, ’m). 
Also 7 mam. In representations of vulgar speech 
written marm, mem, mim, mum, ’m. A collo- 
quial shortening of Madam. 

1 . Used vocatively, as the usual oral equivalent 
of Madam. 

Now only used parenthetically or at the end of a sentence. 
Formerly the ordinary respectful form of address to a woman 
(originally only to a married woman) of equal or superior 
rank or station (unless entitled to be called ‘ my lady ’). The 
present tendency is to confine it to the speech of servants or 
other persons of markedly inferior position. (Used at Court, 
instead of madam , in addressing the Queen or a royal 
princess.) 

1668 Dryden Evening's Love in. I. (1671) 33 Madam me 
no Madam, but learn to retrench your words ; and say 
I Mam; as yes Mam, and no Mam, as other Ladies Women 


do. Madam ! ’tis a year in pronouncing. 1763 Foote Com. 
missary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 8 Indeed, Ma’am, you’ll kill your- 
self. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xvii, Mrs. Maun, ma’am, good 
morning. 1840 — Bam. Pudge xix, ‘ Here’s master, mim ’, 
said Miggs. 1 Oh, what a happiness it is when man and wife 
come round again !’ c 1850 Lytton Lionel Hastings ii. in 
Life (1883) I.u.xi. 180 'Well, Marm—’ Mr. Cotton preserved 
f at broad pronunciation of the ellipsis Ma'am, from Ma- 
dame, which was formerly considered high bred, and is still 
the Court mode. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 1. xvi, ‘ Mrs, Sparsit 
ma’am’, said Mr. Buunderby. * I am going to astonish you ’. 
1885 F. Anstey T in/td Venus xi6 ‘ Dear me, mum, you don’t 
say so ! ’ exclaimed Leatuler. Ibid. 142 ‘ N ow, marm ’, he 
said, in a voice which trembled with repressed rage. 1887 
GordonhavenuX. 104' What have you been doing?’ 1 Nothing, 
mem’. xgaoSpeakerz^ June 324/2 In Thackeray’s time every 
man among equals of a certain refinement was Sir, and every 
woman Ma’am. 

2 . Prefixed to a surname. Obs. exc. U.S. vulgar. 
(See Madam.) 

1837 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. x, Marm Pugwash is as 
onsartiu in her temper as a mornin in April. 

t B. A person addressed as ‘ ma’am a married 
woman. Obs. 

1763 Meretriciad (ed. 6) 43 Or when Mam walks, he, twenty 
steps behind. 1779. Sheridan Critic 1. i, Then to be con- 
tinually alarmed with mi-sts and ma’ams piping hysteric 
changes on Juliets, and Dorindas, 

4 . attrib . : ma’am-school U.S,, a dame-school. 
1837 S. G. Goodrich Recoil. Lifetime iv. I. 39, I found 
a girl, .keeping a ma’am-school for about twenty scholars. 
Hence Ma’am v. Irons., to address as * ma’am ’. 
18x3 Sketches Cltarac. (ed. 2) I. 121 You should not ‘sir’ 
and ‘ ma’am ’ people as you do, unless you wish to keep them 
at a distance. 1887 G. R. Sims Mary Jane's Mem. 6 Don’t 
ma’am me — I’m a miss. 1E89 H. Johnston Chron. Glen - 
Imckie v. 58 ‘1 ndeed , mem ’. . . ‘ Ye needna’ “ mem "me.. I’m 
a common body like yoursel’. 

Ivla’amselle. Corresponds to F. mam'selle, 
familiar abbreviation of Mademoiselle. 

c 1794 Search oft. Perfect. 1. i. in Hern Brit, t heatre 11814) 
III. 37 The first four out of the eleven were ma’amselles. 

Maa nd, variant of Maund (basket). 

Maane, obs. form of Mane. 

Maarmor, erron. form of Maormor. 

Maas, Maat, obs. forms of Mace, Mate. 

+ Mab, sb. Obs. [Cf. Mar v. and map, 17th c. 
form cf Mop sb. ; also Mab, short for Mabel. J 

1 . A slattern ; a woman of loose character. 

1557-8 Jacob 4- Esau v. vi. (1568) Gj, Come out thou 

mother Mab, out olde rotten witche. r.691 Ray N. C. Words 
47 To Mab; to d; ess carelessly: A:abs are Slatterns. 12x700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Mab, a Slattern. Mab'd up, Diest 
carelesly, like a Slattern. 1723 Hew Cant. Diet., Mob, or 
Mab, a Wench or Harlot. 

2 . A mop. 

1623 Whitbourne Newfoundland 7s Thrummes for Pitch 
mabs, 000/2. 01s. 6 d. 

flffiab, v- Obs .— 0 [Belongs to Mab sb. Cf. 
Mabble, Mob vbs.~\ intr . To dress untidily. 

1691, a 1700 [see Mab Hr]. 1829 Brockett N. C. Words, 
Mai’, v. to dress carelessly. Hence, Mab-cap, generally 
called mob-cap, a cap which ties under the chin— worn by 
elderly women. 

+ Mabble, v. Obs. Also mable. [Cf. Moble 
v.] trans. To wrap or muffle up (the head). 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 69 Their heads and faces so mabled 
in fine linnen, that no more is to be seene of them then their 
eyes. Ibid. 148 The elder mabble their heads in linnen. 

Mac 1 (mask). Also Mack. [Irish and Gaelic 
mac OCeltic *makko-s, cogn. w. Welsh nu b 
O Welsh map:— OCeltic *makwo-s.~\ The Gaelic 
word for ‘ son occurring as a prefix in many 
Scottish and Irish names of Celtic origin, and thus 
equivalent to the Eng. suffix -son. Hence : A 
person whose name contains the prefix Mac. 

The prefix is written also Me, M c , M'.\ e. g. Macdonald, 
MacDonald, McDonald, McDonald, M Donald. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1689 [Farewell] Irish Hudi- 
bras xo8 The Champions of the Irish Cause, A numerous 
Train of Mac’s and O’s. 1730 Fielding Tom Thumb 1. 
iii, Ireland her O’s, her Mac’s let Scotland boast. 1764 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) III, 126 The list of the company (of 
the Macs and Sawneys not in the French serxice) W’ould 
divert you. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, If the son of some 
great Mac or O was to become an artizan. 1830 N. S. 
Wheaton Jrnl. 472 A feather or two stuck in his bonnet 
denotes his alliance in the 50th degree with some Highland 
Mac. 1887 [see O sbf\. 1898 Tit-Bits 21 May 148/1 In the 
house of Commons the ‘ Macs ’ are numerically strong enough 
to form a considerable party of their own. 

Mac 2 (msek). colloq. Short for Macadam. 

1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour II. 197 The Scavengers call 
mud all that is swept from the granite or wood pavements, in 
contradistinction to mac which is scTapcd and swept on the 
macadamized roads. 1886 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 2/2 The thou- 
sands of yards of old mac that were taken off the roads for use 
elsewhere. 


MACABERESQUE. 

Mac : see Mack, Make v. 

Macabaa, -bao, variants of Maqcoboy, 
Macaberesque (inakabare'sk), a. [f. Maca- 
bre + -esqoe.] = Macabre 2 . 

1876 Encycl. Brit. V. 104/1 A curious reaction is visible in 
the work of Peter Breughel (1510-1570) towards the grotesque 
diablerie and macaberesque morality of mediaeval art. 

II Macabre (maka'br), a. Also 5 Maohabree, 
7 Machabray, 9 Macaber. [The form now usual 
represents F. macabre , an error for OF. macabri, 
whence the earlier Eng. forms. 

The OF. word occurs first in Jean le Fevre’s Respit de la 
Mart (1376), where the author, if he he correctly interpreted 
by M. Gaston Paris ( Romania XXIV. 131), claims to have 
written a work called la danse Macabrl. The etymology 
of the word is obscure ; so lar as its form is concerned it 
might be a popular corruption of OF. d lac ale — Macca- 
bcetis (an example of ‘ Judas Macabre’ lias been found), 
and in the 15th c. the ‘fiance of Death’ was called chorea 
M achabxorum in Latin (Du Cange cites a Besanqon docu- 
ment of 1455), and Makkabeusdans in Du. M. Gaston Paris, 
however, thinks Macahrd may have been the name of the 
artist who painted the picture which suggested the first poem 
on. the subject.] 

1 . Danse Macabre , also in anglicized forms 
* 1 * dance of Machabree , -bray (obs.). dance Macaber •. 
the Dance of Death (see Dance sb. 6c). 

_ 14. . Lydg. {title) The daunce of Machabree wherin is 
lately expressed and shewed the state of manne, and howe 
he is called at vncertayne tymes by death, and when he 
thinketh least theron. Ibid. Prol. iii, l toke on me to 
translaten all, Out of the Frenche Machabrees daunce. X598 
Sro wSarv. 264 About this Cloysterwas. artificially & richly 
painted the dance of Machabray, or dance of death, com- 
monly called the dance of Pauls. 1833 J. Dai.laway Disc. 
Archil. Eng. 137 The Dance of Macabre (Holbein’s Dance 
of Death) was painted on the walls- of the cloisters. 1851 
Lover--. Gold. Leg., Nntiv. v. 12 Elsie. What are these paint- 
ings on the walls around us ? Henry. The Dance Macaber ! 
Elsie. What? Henry. The Dance of Death. 

2 . Characterized by the gruesomertess, of the 
danse Macabre (see 1): applied chiefly to literary 
or artistic productions. 

1889 Aihenmam 14 Sept. 347/2 One Dance of Death circles 
uninterruptedly from end to end... The book is macabre, but 
unaffectedly macabre. 189a Speaker aj Oct. 528/r. It was 
the material representation .of the ghastly, the grim, and 
the macabre which Webster intended. 1902 A pec tat or 1 2 Apr. 
557 Her habits are bizarre, even macabre.. 

Macac, variant of Macaque. 

Macaco 1 (maltgf’ki?). Also 7-8 rn.acaq.uo, 
(erron, -guo), 9 macauco, vulgar maccacco, mur- 
karker. [a. Pg. macaco monkey, ape (whence 
macaquear to ape) ; cited (in the form macaqud) 
by Marcgrave Hist. Nat. Brazil (1 64S )2 j 7 as 
the name used in Congo for this species of monkey.] 

1 . Originally, a South African monkey incident- 
ally described by MarcgTave in his Natural His- 
tory of Brazil, and after him by various writers 
on zoology. Subsequently applied to any monkey 
of the genus Macacus (either in its earlier or 
later extendon) ; = Macaque. 

[1S93 Ray Syu.Anim, Quad. etc. 155 Cereopithecus ango- 
lensis major, Congensibus Macaquo Marcgr.J X774G0LDSM. 
Nat. Hist, IV. 233 Of the monkiesof the ancient continent, 
the first, he [Buffon] describes, is the Macaguo; somewhat 
resembling a baboon in size. _ 1854. Bushnan iu Czjt. Set. 
(c 1863) 1. 290/2 In the mandril, pavian, and macacos, mem- 
branous sacs are observed. 1874 Slang Diet., Murkarksr , 
a monkey, vulgar Cockney pronunciation- of Macauco. .. 
Jacko Macauco, or Maccacco, as. he was mostly called, was 
the name of a famous fighting monkey, who- used nearly fifty 
years ago to display his prowess at . the Westminster Pit. 

2 . Comb . : macaco-woocD, Tococa gnianensis, a 
Brazilian shrub (Cassell) ; macaco-wor m, the larva 
of a South American insect, JJormatobia noxialis, 
which infests the skin of animals. 

1876 Benedett' s Anim. Parasites viii. 173 A gadfly found 
at Cayenne is distinguished by the name of the Macaco 
Worm; it.. usually attacks the skin of oxea and dogs. 

Macaco % (mak^hlrb). Also 8 mococo, 8-9 
maucauco, 9 macauco. [a. F. (Buffon) mococo ; 
ulterior origin obscure. Cf. Make] A name ap- 
plied to certain lemurs, esp. to the genus Lemur . 

1751 G. Edwards Hat. Hist, Birds, etc. iv. .197 The 
Maucauco „ is about the Bigness of a. middling sized Cat. 
1774 GouiSM. Nat. Hitt. IV. 239 The last of the monkey 
kind are the Makis..,The first of this kind is the Mococo; 
a beautiful: animal about the size of a common cat, but. .of 
a. longer make. 1797 EtuycL Brit. (ecL 3) IX. 785 Lemur, 
the Maucauco.. i. The tardigradus, dr tail-less maucauco. 
1834 liat, Philos ., Phys. Geog. 54/2 (U. K. S 3 The flying 
macauco or lemur. 1S39 Penny Cyct. XIII. 419/1 The 
Makis, or Macaucos, properly so called, Lemur. 184a 
Bumf It, Cuvier's Amnt, Ktngd. (1849) 64 The Murine 
Macauco {Lemur nmrinus), 1884 Riverside Hat Hist 
(1888) I. 228 The Mongoose Lemur, or Woolly Macaco 
{Lemur mongos]. 

|| Macacus (mak*i-k&). PI. macaci (ma- 
k2i’ssi) . [mod.L. , ad. F. macaque : see: Macaque.] 
A genus of Old World catarrbine monkeys of the 
family Cercopithecidsg . ; originally including a great 
number of African and Asiatic species, but now 
restricted to species, resembling the honnet ma- 
caque or toque a monkey of this genus. 

1B7P Darwin Desc. Mam I. i. 23 In ... baboons, and some 
species of macacus the upper pardons of the ear is slightly 
pointed. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 152/1 The Macaci present 
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us with the most northern forms of apes. 1893 Daily 
News 8 June 5/3 A small monkey, a macacus, has been 
placed in his cell to keep him [an ourang-eutang] company. 

Macadam (mdekaydam). (Formerly with 
capital M ; also Mac-Adam, M°Adam.) 

1 . The name of John Loudon M c Adam (1756- 
1836) used attrib. to designate the kind of roadway 
which he invented and the material used in making 
it : see Macadamize. 

Now apprehended as an attributive use of 2. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 277 We shall see no 
more of him [oer surveyor}; for the Mac- Adam ways are 
warranted not to wear out. 1878 A'. Anter. Rev. CXXVI. 
91 Closet warriors, in cozy studies, with smooth McAdain 
roadways before their doors. 1881 Mann. Mag. XL1V. 
342 All piles of spare macadam material were carefully 
removed.. 

2 . The material of which a macadamized road 
is made. 

1826 J. Wilson Noct Amir, Wits. 1855 I- 178 "What a., 
rattle o’ wheels 1. .intolerable aneuch ower the macadam, 
but Lord hae- mercy on us, when you’re on the causeway ! 
183 r Moore Summer Pete 121 Where never gleam of gas 
must dare ’Gainst ancient Darkness to revolt. Nor smooth 
Macadam hope to spare The dowagers one single jolt. 
1856 Fonblanque in Life c§- Labours (1-874) 520 He. may 
gravely serve, out Macadam for rations, and supply biscuit 
for making roads. 1862 Atkenmim 30 Aug. 268 The drab- 
coloured mud of the macadam. 1892 Times 20 Apr. 7Z4.lt 
is broken up- into, macadam, and forms a splendid material 
for making roads. 

fig. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 126 I-Ie sprinkles a 
little macadam of stony fact along the fair upland path of 
his imagination. 1892 Academy a 9 Oct.. 382/3 It is an un- 
finished macadam of inverted commas and references. 

3 . nonce-use as adj. Level as macadam. 

a 1845 Hood St to Tom IVoodgate v. Does that hard, 
honest-hand now. .tug the oar, a gondolier Onsmooth Mac- 
adam seas I 

Macadaanite (rosekardamoit), sb. and a. Now 
rare or Obs.. [f. Macadam -ite.] 

A. sb. One who practises or advocates M°A dam’s 
system of road-making. 

1822 Monthly Mag. LII. 104 Some incidental remarks of 
mine hi, a paper I sent you in May last, have caused the 
Maekadamites.. to throw some of their spare dirt about. 
1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxix. 1535 In certain 
districts, .they [boulders] are fast disappearing through the 
labours of the Macadamites. 

B. adj. Pertaining to M° Adam’s system of road- 
making. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Sen 1. 276 The Mac-Adamite 
enormity of the stony road. 1846 Thackeray Cornhill to 
Cairo vii. Wks, 1900 V. 650 Roads were being repaired in 
the Macadamite manner. 

Macadamization (m;&kse:dam3iz<r>' -Jan) . 
(Formerly with capital M.) [f. next + -ation.] 

The process, practice, or system of making mac- 
adamized roads; rarely twzrr. a macadamized road. 
Also, the converting of stone into road-metal. 

1824 Land. Mag.X. 350 Major-Taylorization against Mac- 
adamizatioa any day ! 1824 Newcastle Mag. III. 27 The 
only road in our. neighbourhood on which something like 
Macadamization has been attempted. 1823 Blackzu. Mag. 
XVII. 87 A long street under the process of Macadamization. 
1825 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. 2 That.. turnpike-road., 
is now so perfect and so beautiful a specimen of Macadam- 
ization, that [etc.]. 1861 Musgkave By-roads 75 Mac-adam- 
ization. 1869 * liRAmvoou ' O. V. H. (1870) 184 Miss Warren, 
. .was cantering down the turf border that fringed the mac- 
adamisation. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. v. (1894) *21 
The glacier, .crushed into smaller fragments, producing . . 
a kind of incipient: macadamisation. 
fig. 1847 _ Tails Mag. XIV. 746 So very strange a 
macadamization of parties has taken place. 

Macadamize (m&kardamaiz), V. Also 
M Adamise, -ize. [f. Macadam + -izi;.] 

1 . tram. To make or repair (a road) according 
to J. L. M c Adam’s system, which consists in 
laying down successive layers of stone broken into 
pieces of nearly uniform size, each layer being 
allowedto consolidate underthe pressureof ordinary 
wheel traffic before the next is laid upon it. 

See M “Adam’s pamphlet, Remarks on the Present System 
of Road-Making (ed. 5, 3822).^ He did not approve of the 
placing of any kind of foundation under the layers of stone, 
of the use of sand or gravel as ‘ binding * material; or of the 
smoothing of the surface by heavy rollers ; though the name 
of * macadamizing ’ is now often given to methods In, which 
some or all of these practices are admitted. 

1826 Lion Hunting y%'Yh& road, .was what we now deemed 
a great luxury, — M'Adamized, instead of paved. 1828 
Southey To A. Cunningham 23 A street not yet Macadam- 
ized. x8$3 A.G %masfctPhys. GeogA 1 878) 613 Basalts, .are ill 
adapted for Macadamising roads. 1871 L. .Stephen Playgr. 
Eur. (1894) 135 A heap of granite stones prepared for 
macadamising a road. 

t ahsoL 1871 M. Collins Mrq, .4 Merck. I. vi. 188 There 
is no hard stone nearer than Mount Sorel, so they mac- 
adamize with something almost as soft as loaf sugar. 

"b. fig. To lender level or even ; to level, raze, 
i8afi J. Sherman in Mem. (1863) 219 Grace indeed 
macadamises the road, makes the stones smaller, 1827 Jelf 
Let. to Pusey in Liddon, etc- Life P. (18931 I. 117 Your 
mind is certainly macadamized ; mine resembles the road 
betweenthis [Berlin] and Strelitz. 1829 Marry at F. Mild- 
may iii, The enemy’s centre should have been macadamised 
by our seven three-deckers. 2842 Orderson Creel Iv. 38 
Out.. Bishop has. .macadamized the way for his successor. 
*868 Peard Water-Farm. ii. 24 Each successful labour of 
to-efay will macadamise the road for to-morrow. 


MACAQUE. 

2 . To convert into road-metal. 

184* J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 154 Coarse, thick 
slates, that would certainly have been macadamized in these 
days as excellent materials for road-making. 

b. transf. and fig. To break up (something 
hard or figured as being hard) into pieces. 1 Obs. 

2823 Good Study Med. (ed. 2) V. 539 By grinding, or as 
we should now perhaps call it macadamizing the stone into 
granules. 2825 New Monthly Mag. XV. 296 in Macadamiz- 
ing a fewhroad, simple, and impressive sounds into passages 
of numberless rapid notes, there is no time left for giving the 
emphasis required. 2832 Smedley L. Arundel xxxv i. 270 
Richard Frere. .devoted himsejf to that indurated specimen 
of the original granite formation,.. and by trying to mac- 
adamise her into small-talk [etc.]. 2855 — H. Coverdale 

i. 2 Fathers have flinty hearts, and even the amenities of 
the nineteenth century have failed to macadamise them. 

Macadamized (nis&kardamaizd), ppl. a. [f. 

Macadamize + -ed L] 

1 . Of a road (see Macadamize 1). 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 791 We were not seen stumbling 
even upon a Macadamized road. 1837 Civil Eng. $ Arch. 
J'rnl. 1. 1/2 Filled in with broken stones, such as are used for 
M’Adamized roads. 2861 Musgra ve By-roads 282, 1 found 
even a Mac-adamized road, which crosses the plain, miry 
enough, in heavy rain. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 49. 
A well-constructed macadamized road. 
fig. 2827 Lytton Falkland 43 Neither in person nor in 
character was he much beneath or above the ordinary 
standard of men. He was one of Nature’s Macadamized 
achievements. His great fault was his equality. 1863 
Cowden Clarke Shahs. Char. xi. 291 The hard and mac- 
adamised road of dry duty and daily labour. 

2 . Broken up into road-metal. Also {nonce-use), 
strewn with broken stones. 

1849 Capt. C. Sturt Expod. Centr. Austral. I. 238 We 
then proceeded . . down the creek, keeping close upon its 
banks to avoid the macadamized plains on either side. 1888 
Times (weekly ed.) 23 Nov. 3/3 Some loose macadamised 
stones lying about. 

Maca’damxzer. [f. Macadamize + -er L] 

1- One who makes macadamized roads. 

1824 Newcastle Mag.lll. afi [The paviours] have, .nothing 
to do but to transform themselves into M acadamizers. 2864 
Reader xi June 747/3 Our London macadamizers go about 
their work in a very unscientific, way. it Tt Instr. Census 
Clerks (18851 87 Paviour. —Ma c ada m iscr. 

2 . One who rides on a macadamized road ; esp . 
one who keeps to the roads when hunting. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni. Countries I. xi Our little 
Gallic Macadamizer asked one of the Hibernians present 
[etc.]. 1838 Surtees Jorrncks’s Jaunts 55 A private road 
and a line of gates through fields now greet the eyes of our 
M’Adanrisers, 2869 ‘ Bradwoo-d ' O. V. H. I. xii. sup ‘ Here 
come all the roadsters 1’ growled the latter, as the hounds., 
crossed a bye-road — along which iu the rear clattered some 
fifty macadamisers- 

Macada'miziug, -vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] The 

action of the verb Macadamize ; macadamization. 

1851-62 Mayhew Land. Labour II. 181. The macadamiz- 
ing of the latter thoroughfare. 1876 Page Adv. Texi-Bk. 
Geol. vii. 136 Their extensive use in causewaying and mac- 
adamising. 

Maca damizing,///- a. [-ing -„] a, That 
macadamizes, b. (Ct. Macadamizer 2.) 

1826 Bentham in Westm. Rev. VI. 457 It performs the 
function ofa Mac-adamizing hammer, in breaking down the 
aggregate mass, i860 O. W. Holmes Pi of. Break/. -t. i, 
This is the great Macadamizing place, always cracking up 
something, 1869 ‘ Bradwood ’ O. V. H. 1. 224 Jack Marshall, 
in the safe pursuit of pleasure, as far as compatible with 
macadamising action, bad suddenly espied . , the Mauls 
carriage. 

Ma ealeb, obs. form of Mahaxeb, 

Macalive, variant of Mackaleow Obs. 
Maeametlie, obs. form of Mahomet. 

It Macana (maka-na). South American. [Said 
by Humboldt to be Haytian.] An iroriwood club. 

2622 R. Hawkins. Vay. A. Sea § 27 (1847) oS Their armes 
for the warre, which is a sword of heavie blacke: wood,. . 
They [the Indians of Brazil] call, it macana, and it is carved 
and wrought with inlayd works very curiously, but his edges 
are blunt. Ibid. § 41. 147 Th.-ir [tbe islanders of Mocha,, 
Chile] weapons are bowes and arrowes and naacanas.. i8aa 
Sara Coleridge tr. Dobrizhoffer's Hist Abipones [Para- 
guay] 1 1. 360 The wooden club, macana. 1861 W. Bqllaert 
tr. P. Simon’s Exfied. Aguirre (Hakl. Soc.) xix. 79 Darts 
and macanas (a sort of club). [The reference is to Peru.] 

J” Maca o. Obs. Also makao, [f. the name 
of Macao , a Portuguese settlement on the coast of 
China, noted for gambling. In Fr. macaa. Cf. 
Macco,] A gambling game at cards, ‘a kind of 
vingt-et-un 5 (Littre), 

1778 Earl Malmesbury Diaries <4 Corr. 1. 179 Macao, 
(a game much in vogue here at present). 1783 H. Walpole 
Lett. (1858) VIII. 3,88 When she wants to play at macao, 
1794 C. Pigot Female Jockey Club 109 We have beheld her 
ready to burst with rage, when the consequences have been 
against her at Macao, 1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 58 A 
diplomatic character and member of a fashionable Club at 
Brussels, has been accused of cheating at Macao. 1883 
Times 11 July 7 He consorted much with . . needy players 
at. -roulette, makao, and similar games of hazard. 
Macao, obs. form of Macaw. 

Macaque (maka - k). Also 9 macao. [a, F. 
macaque , ad. Pg. macaco r see Macaco I.] 

+ 1. Some Brazilian species of monkey. Obs. rare~\ 
2698 Froger Voy. 215 We observed two sorts of Monkeys 
there [viz. Brazil], which they distinguished by tbe Names 
of Sagovius and Macaques [Fr. orig. 

Macaques are., of a brown Colour. 


MACARISM. 

2. A monkey of the genus Macacos. 

1840 Blyth tr. Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. (1849) 58 The 
Macaques ( Macacns , Desttt. ) . / Aid, 59 The Bonneted M acaque : 
{M. Sinicus). Ibid., The Pig-tailed Macaque. . .The Black 
Macaque. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. x 52/1 The Thibet Macaque 
i Macacus thibetanus). 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 590 
What though monkeys and macaques Gibber 11 Byron ’ ? 1885 
E. Balfour Cycl. India [ed. 3) II. 733/2 Macacus cynomol- 
gus, common macac. 

Macare, obs. form of Maker. 

Macarism (mas’kariz’m). rare. Also ma- 
lt arism. (ad. Gr. p-ateapiap-os, f. paicapifciv ; see 
next and a. (See quot. 1818-60; and cf. 

next vb.j b. = Beatitude 2. 

x8x8-6o Wiiately Comwpl. Bk. (1S64) 23 note, The words 
‘felicitate ' and ‘ congratulate ’ are used only in application to 
events, which are one branch only of 1 macarism r . Ibid. 28 
To admiration, contempt seems to be the direct contrary; 
censure to commendation; pity to macarism. a i860 J. A. 
Alexander Cos/-. Matih. (t86t) no A series of beatitudes 
or macarisms [Footnote, jraKapnrpor], so called from the 
•word with which they severally open._ x88a A. B. Bruce 
Par ah. Teach. Christ 380 The makartsms and woes with 
which Luke’s version of the Sermon on the Mount begins. 
1889 — Kingd. Cod Introd. xo Luke’s . . form of the * ma- 
cansms’. 

Macarize (markaroiz), v, rare. Also ma- 
earise, makxriz©. [f. Gr. fuucapifciv, f. patcap 
happy: see-lZE.] traits. To account or call happy 
or blessed (ch quot. 18x6-60). 

18x6-60 Whately CommpLBk. (1863! 9 A man is admired 
far what he is, macarized for what he has, praised for what 
he does. Ibid. (1864) 25 If a man possess a genius, or a 
person that is admirable, he is himself admired ; hut not if 
he has an admirable horse or house ; the sentiment we feel 
towards him is of a different nature, and we have no English 
word to express it ; so much are we at a loss as to resort to 
the word ‘ envy ’. I should like to introduce the word ‘ma- 
carise’. 1840 Arnold Let. in Stanley Life <$■ Corr. (1844) 
II. ix. 227 Therefore 1 * macarize " you the more, for having 
both an inherited home, and in a county and part of the 
county per se delightful, a 1871 Guote Eth. Fragtm v. 
(1876) 177 No man praises happiness, as he praises justice, 
but macarises (blesses) it as something more divine and 
better. 

Maearon, variant of Macaroon. 

Macaroni (tncekar0u*m). PI. -ies. Also 6-9 
macearoni, 8 mac(c)aroae, xaakarony, 9 maek- 
erony. [a. It. macearoni ( Florio 1 598), earlier form 
of maccheroni (Florio 16x1) pi. of maccherone*, 
the ulterior etymology is obscure. 

Some scholars havesuggested connexion with Gr. fiaxapia, 
explained by Hesychius to mean a sort of barley-broth. 
Diez regarded the word as a derivative of It. maccare to 
bruise, crush.] 

1 . A kind of wheaten paste, of Italian origin, 
formed into long tubes and dried for use as food. 

The same 1 Italian paste 1 ’ is prepared also in the form of 
Vermicelli, q.v. 

X599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. n. i, He doth learne..to 
eat tenchouies, macearoni, bouoli, fagioli, and cauiare. 1750 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. 345 You would do very well to 
take one or two such sort of people home, with you to 
dinner every day ; it would he only a little winestra and 
macaroni the more. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 283 To dress Macaroni with Parmesan Cheese. 1813 
Slit H. Davy Agric. Chem. (18x4) 142 The wheat of the 
south of Europe, in consequence of -the larger quantity of 
gluten It contains, is peculiarly fitted for making macaroni. 
1823 Lytton Zicci 45 Merton had heard much of the excel-, 
knee of the macaroni at Portia. 1893 , Spectator 10 J une 
768 A Sicilian sawyer fed on macaroni and melons. 

2 . a. Hist. An exquisite 01 a class which arose 
in England about 1760 and consisted of young 
men who had travelled and affected the tastes and 
fashions prevalent in continental society, b. dial , 
A fop, dandy. 

{This use seems to be from the name of the Macaroni Club, 
a designation prob, adopted to indicate the preference of the 
members for foreigncookery, macaronibeing at that time little 
eaten in England. There appears to be no connexion with 
the transferred use of It. maccherone in the senses 1 block- 
head, fool, mountebank’, referred to in 17x1 by Addison 
Sped. No. 47 r 3.] 

[1764 H. Walpole Let. Earl Hertford 6 Feb. '(1857) IV. 
178 The Macearoni Club (which is composed of all the 
travelled young men who. wear long curls and spying- 
glasses).] 1764 —Let. Earl Hertford 27 May ibid. 238 Lady 
Falkener’s daughter is to be married to a young rich Mr, 
Crewe, a Macarone, and -of our Loo. 1770 Oxford Mag. 
June 228/2 There is indeed a kind of animal, neither male 
nor female, a thing of the neuter -gender, lately started up 
amongst us. It is called a Macaroni. It talks without 
meaning, it smiles without pleasantry, it eats without appe- 
tite, it rides without exercise.it wenches without passion. 
*773 Boswell Johnson 21 Aug., You are a delicate Lon- 
doner; you are a macearoni; you can’t ride. 1773 [C. 
Httchcock] Macaroni 1. 5 , 1 wanted you to be a man of 
spirit ; your ambition was to appear a first-rate Macaroni; 
you are returned fully qualified, and determined, 1 see, to 
shew the world what a contemptible creature an English- 
man dwindles into, when he adopts the follies and vices of 
other nations. 1783 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 9 Dec., It is 
the custom, you know, among the Macaronies, to wear two 
watches. x8zo Lamb Elia Ser. j. South-Sea House , He wore 
his hair.. in the fashion which I remember to have seen in 
caricatures of what were termed, in my young days, Mac- 
caronies, 1834 A, E. Baker IT Hampton Words II, Ma- 
caroni, a fop. Equivalent to the modern daruiy ; now 
nearly, if not quite, -obsolete. 1839 Thackeray Virgin. 
(1879) I. 357 If he brags a little to-night . . and talks about 
London and Lord March, and White's, and Almack’s, with the 
air of a macaroni. 1881 A thenxnm 5 Nov. 603 'z The weak 
chin,, .resolute brow, and good forehead, portray Sheridan to 


the life, ,as he appeared, a .macaroni and brilliant lounger in 1 
Carlton House. 1891 Sheffield Gloss., Macleerony, an over- 
dressed, or gaudily-dressed person. 

transf. 1778 fw. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 3 Feb. 1775 j 
Harnessed the old oxen in all their new finery. . ; the Pan- ^ 
theon never saw two more ridiculous Macaronies. 1 

8 . A species of crested penguin, Jittdyples chry- 
solophus. In full macaroni penguin.. 

’[App. so called because Its crest was thought to resemble , 
the coiffure of the ‘ macaronies ’. The Pail-Mall Gazette ; 
Extra of 24 July 1884, p. 29/2 gives from a print of 1777 \ 
two figures of head-dresses then in use, one o f which is called 
‘ -the macaroni Cf. also quot. 1820 in 2.] 

1838 Poe A . G. Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 123 The macearoni, 
the jackass and the rookery penguin, i860 C. C. Abbott 
in Ibis 338 This bird is called in the Falkland Islands the 
Macearoni Penguin.. .It has an -orange-coloured crest. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVII 1. 492/1 Eudyptes, containing the crested 
Penguins, known to sailors as - . ‘ Macaronis ’. 

4 . A medley (such as a macaronic poem). 

1884 Rogers Six Cent. Work <$• Wages 4x885) x6 6 Poli- 
tical songs in Latin or in a macearoni of Latin and English. 

5 , In the West Indies, a coin of the value of a 
quarter of a dollar. ? Ohs. 

1834 M. G. Lewis Jmt. W. Did. 403 Each grown person 
received a present of half a dollar, and every child a mac- 
caroni. 1838 W. Jameson in A. Robb Gosp. Africans (x86i) 
iv. 88 The masters began to offer a macaroni, or is. sterling, 
a day. 

1 1>. The name of a gambling-room at New- 
market. (Cf. Macco.) Ohs. 

1771 P. Parsons Newmarket I. 186 The Macearoni is no 
-other than a pretty large and whimsically jiaiu tea room. 

7 . (See quot.) 

1876 R. L. Wallace Canary Bk. xiv. 165 Lizards [sc. 
canaries] are known among Scotchmen as ‘ macaronies 

8. Short for macaroni tool. 

1867 G. A. Rogers Wood Carving^ 12 Now fake the mac- 
taroni and cut away the wood on either side of the vein.. . 
The macearoni. .is shaped to cut at both angles. 

9 . all rib., as (sense l) macaroni dealer., -stall, 
wheat ; (sense 2) macaroni cane, dress , intelli- 
gencer, marquis, philosopher, shrug, train-, fmv 
ca:oni fiddle, ? some kind of small violiii ; •§* ma- 
caroni gin, a kind of colliery gin (E. D.D.); 
f macaroni stake (see quot.) ; macaroni tool, 
a square-cutting tool used in •wood-carving. 

1781 Westm. Mag. IX. 71 A supple-jack or a “macaroni 
cane, embellished with silk and gold tassels. 1831 in Jltustr. 
Loud, News 3 Aug. (1854) 110/ 1 Occupations of the People, 
,.*Maccarani-dealer. , 1772. Foote Nabob 1. (177B) 26 The 
waiter at Almack’s has just brought him home his “macaroni 
dressfor the hazard table. 1777 Mme. D'Akiilay Early Diary 
Apr.- July (1889) II. 183 First came a French horn, — ..then 
a violin, — a bass,— -a bassoon, — a “Macaroni fiddle. 1789 
Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 634 There is a sort of gins 
called ‘whim, gins’, and a kind known .by tbe name of 
‘“macaroni gins’. 1769 .Public Advert. 18 May 4/2 Thy 
Paper is the “Macarony Intelligencer, *839 Thackeray 
Virgin, xcii. (1878) 758, I never bargained to have a *Mae- 
caroni Marquis to command me. 1797 Monthly Mag, III. 
9a In this fanciful asra, when “macaroni philosophers hold 
flirtation with science. 1773 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary 
21 Nov., ‘It is not at all the ton to like her’: .. (with 
a “Macarony shrug). 2823 ‘Jon Bee’ Diet. Turf, * Ma- 
caroni stakes, those ridden by gentlemen, not jockies. 1814 
Sporting Aittg. XLIV. 103 You dash among the pots of 
a *maccaroni-stall. 1867 G. A. Rogers Wood Curving -a A 
•macearoni tool. 1890 C. G. Delano Wood Carving xo The 
Macaroni Tool.. is for removing wood on each side of a 
vein or leaf, or similar delicate work. Ibid. 42 The so-called 
‘ macaroni-tool ’ . . is really very little used, owing to the 
great difficulty of keeping it sharp, and its liability to break. 
1773 Golosm. Stoops to Cony. Epil., Ye travell’d tribe, ye 
“macaroni train. J90X Westiu. Gaz. 23 July 7/3 The ‘ma- 
caroni wheat crop (a new venture in the united States). 

t Macaro'maxt, a. Ohs, [f. prec. t -an.] 

I. -Macaronic®, i. 

X727-4T Chambers Cycl., Macaronic, -or Macaronian , a 
kind of burlesque poetry.. .We have little in English in the 
Macaronian way. 1751 Cambridge Scribieriad n. 184 note. 
The Macaronian is a kind of burlesque poetry, consisting 
of a jumble of words of different languages, with words of 
the vulgar tongue latinized, and latim words-modernized. 

'A. = Macaronic a. 3 . 

1788 R. Galloway Poems (1792) 16 Give ear ilk Maca- 
ronian beau, ’Tween George's Square an eke Soho. 

Macaronic (msekai^-nik), a. and sb. Also f 
makeruniek, 8 xnaccaronic. [ad. mou.L. maca- 
ronic-us —It. \\ macaroni cd) macchcronico, i .{/ma- 
caroni) maccheroni Macakoni, 

The word seems to have been invented byTeofilo Folengo 
(‘Merlinus Cocaius’) whose ‘ macaronic ’ poem ( Liber 
Macaronices ) was published in 15x7. He explains {ed. 2, 
1321) that the ‘ macaronic art 1 is so called from macaroni, 
which is Vquoddam pulmentum farina, caseo, botiro com- 
paginatum, grossum, rude, et rusticanuin ’,] 

A. adj. 1 . Used to designate a barissque form of 
verse in which vemaetdar words are introduced 
into a Latin context with Latin terminations and 
in Latin constructions. Also, applied bo similar 
verse of which the basis is Greek instead of Latin ; 
and loosely to any form of verse in which two or 
more languages, are mingled together. Hence of 
language, style, etc. : liesem-bling the mixed jargon 
of macaronic poetry. 

1638 Sir J. Beaumont in Jousonus Wirhius iv He Latin 
Hcracefour.d.. Translated in theMncaromcketouugvCloth’d 
in such raggs as [etc.], 17x1 Druntm. _• gf Hawth.'s 
j Whs., Life 5 For diverting himself and 'his Friends, he 
wrote a Sheet -which he called Polemo-Middinin ; ’Tis a 


MACASOON. 

sort of Macaronick Poetry, in which the Scots Words are 
put in Latin Terminations. 1778 Johnson 14 Apr. in 
Boswell, Maccavonick verses are verses made out of a mix- 
ture -of different languages. 1837 Hall am Hist. Lit. 1. vi. 

-§ 31 1. 15x9 Maillard... whose sermons, printed if not preached 
in Latin, with sometimes a sort of almost macaronic inter- 
mixture of French, 1897 Dowden Fr, Lit. u. i. 90 The 
macaronic poet Folengo. 1898 Stevenson St. Ives 236 
Grace was said. .in a macaronic latin, 

T 2 . Of the nature oi a jumble or medley. Ohs . 
x6xt [title} Coryats Crambe,or his Col wort T wise Sodden, 
And Now serued in with other Macaronicke dishes, as the 
second course to his Crudities. 1806 J. Dallaway Obs. 
Eng. Arch. 222 Those Travellers who -have seen the new 
buildings -of Edinburgh and Glasgow will look on the archi- 
tecture of Bath, as belonging to the maccaronick order. 18x6 
G. Co 1. MAN Br. Grins, Lament, xiv. (1872! 271 My coarse, 
macaronic style may here and there excite a smile. 

8 . Pertaining to a macaroni, rare" 

1828-33 Webster, Macaronic, pertaining to or like a 
macaroni ; empty ; trifling ; vain ; affected. 

B. sb. 

1 . a. Macaronic language or composition. t>. 
pi. Macaronic verses. 

a x66S Denham Dialogue 33 You that were once so cecono- 
mick, Quitting the thrifty style Laconick, Turn Prodigal la 
Makeronick, 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 31 When some of his 
Party mounts the Desk and declaims their Maccaronicks. 
1727 Bailey vo'l. II, Macaronicks [ among the Italians], a 
sort of Burlesque Poetry made out of their Language, and 
the Scraps and Terminations of divers-other. 1839 Hallam 
Introd. Lit. Europe II. v. 267 note, Folengo ..sat down for 
the rest of his life to write Macaronics, a 1864 Lucy Aikim 
in Mem. etc. 77 Our own people were turning Scotch with- 
out knowing it. We Began to allow the macaronic of the 
Edinburgh Review for actual English I 
j*.2, A jumble or medley. Obs. 
x6xx Cot-gk., JMaear.auique, a Macaronlck; a confused 
heape, or huddle of many seuerall things. 

+ MacarO’llical, a. Ohs. Also 6 raacberon- 
ieali. [Gee prec. and -ical.] =Macakonic a. 

1383 E. D. Prayse of Nothing Hj b, The macheronicall 
phan tasies of Merlinus Cocaius. 1396 N ash e csaffroit Wal- 
den F, Who. .hath translated my Piers Pennilesse into the 
Macaronicall tongue. 

Macaro-nically, adv. [f. Macakonic: see 
-xcallj'.J In the macaronic manner. 

1821 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XCVI. 82 That strange 
mixture of Portuguese, Spanish, . . [etc.] names with which 
most European maps of South America are xnacaronically 
diversified, xgoo G. W. E. Russell Conferences ii. 24 The 
earliest pieces. . . are in the learned language, sometimes 
macaronically interspersed with the vernacular. 

Macaronicism (moekaqvnisiz’in). [f. Ma- 
caronic + -ism.] Macaronic style. 

1830 Gmtl' C. ii. 123 Moliere gives an amusing 

specimen of macaronicism, in the troisieme iniermede of 
Le Malade Imaginains. 1843 Encycl. Metrop. XXI. 629/a 
It may be doubted, however, whether the Ancients would 
be very solicitous to.establish a prior claim to Macaronicism. 

Macarcmism (macka'rffu-niz’m). Also 8 maca- 
Tonyitm, 9 maccaroni-ism. [6 Macaroni + 
-ISM.] Behaviour characteristic of a macaroni; 
dandyism. 

1773 Mme. D'Arblay Early Diary at Nov , He is a good 
dial in the present ton, which is not Macaronyism. X833 
‘Bait's Mag. 1 1. 20 His colonel.. requited his maccareni-ism 
by a week’s arrest. 1863 Sala Capti Dangerous .11. viiL. 
252 We would have thought it vile poltroonery and ma- 
cuvonism to have worn wigs. x868 C'tess 311 into Mem. 
it, Elliot i. 28 His xnaccaronism seems to have been a sub- 
ject of jest among his friends. 

Macaro’Xiyisil, a. rare~ l . [ '. Macaroni +• 
-XSH .] CteracL-eristic of rlandyisni. 

X859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 288 There is something 
supercilious, pragmatical, macaronyish, un-English, in the 
! announcement, * No half-price 

Macaroon (mtekarw n). Also 7 maket-on(e, 
maquaro on, mackrc out, ncackroon, 7-8 xnacke- 
roon(e, irtackatoon^e, maearon, 8 makerooax, 
macron, 7-9 maccaroom. [a. Y .maearon (x6thc.), 
ad. It maccarone (now maccherone ) sing, of 
macearoni : see Macaroni.] 

1 . A small sweet cake or biscuit consisting chiefly 
of ground almonds, white of egg, and sugar. 

x6ix Cotgr., Macarons, Macarons; little Fritter-like 
Bunnes, or thicke Losenges, compounded of Sugar, Almonds, 
Rosewater, and M uske. x6xi Markham Country Content, u. 
ii. (1668) 98 To make Jumbals move fine and curious . .. and 
nearer to the taste of the Macaroon. 1630 J . Taylor ( W ater 
P.) Gt. Eater Kent Wks. 1. 146/1 Whether it bee . . Fritter, 
or Flapiacke, or Posset, Galiey-Mawfrey, Maekcroone, 
Kickshaw, or Tantablin. x688 R. Holme Armauiy in, 
83/2 Mack rooms, a kind of roul of sweet Bread. 1723 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Tourte, You may also put a 
pounded Macaroon into the Artichoke Cream. 1747 Mrs. 
Gu.ss’ECookeryxv.rfti To make Maccaroons. 1848J, Grant 
Adv. Aide-de-C .mcoxE (Rtldg.) 227 Little maccaroons, sweet 
as, sugar and almonds could make them. 1873 A. R. Hoi'E 
My School-boy hr. 138 We were regaling on macaroons. 
attrib. 1783 Mme, D’Arblay Diary 9 Dec., 1 had no more 
power to prevent it than this macaroon cake in my hand. 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 297 A Jew boy, selling maca- 
roon cakes. _ 1898 Gully in Daily News at July 7/5 A 
Marchpane is an edifice in macaroon work. 

+ 2. - Macaroni x. Obs. 

17 04 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans ill. (1738) 24 What they 
call Maekaroon is sonie Paste made only with Flour and 
Water. 1738 ;G. Smith] Curious Retat. II. 302 A Sort of 
Pudding, Which they ![in Malta] -call Macron. *733 Cham- 
bers Cyet. Sufp., Maearon, the name of a sort of vermicelli, 
a paste made of (lour and water, and formed into the shape, 1 
of the barrel of a quill, or the guts of small fowls 
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•\ 3 . A buffoon ; a blockhead, dolt. Also dial. a 
fop ( = Macaroni 2). Obs. [Cf. It. maccherone .] 
a 1631 Donne Sat. jv. 317 Like a bigge wife, at sight of 
lothed meat. . ; so I sigh and sweat To heare this Makeron 
talke in vaine. a 1633 R. B. In Mem., Donne's Poems 401 
A Macaroon And no way fit to speake to clouted shoone. 
a 1825 Foery Vac. E. Anglia, Macaroon, a fop. 
Macartney (maka/itni). [The name of George, 
Earl Macartney (_i 737-1806).] Used in Macartney 
cock , pheasant , and in shortened form Macartney : 
A pheasant of the genus Euplocamus, esp. E. 
ignitus ; a fireback. 

[170 . Dr. Shaw in Sir G. Staunton Macartney's Embassy 
to China (1797) I. 248 It may be called the fire-backed 
pheasant. 1813 Temminck Hist. Nat. des Pigeons etc. II. 
273 Houpifere Macartney. Gallus Macartneyi. Mihi. .. 
Cette belle espece de Gallinace .. a etc indiquiSe . . par 
sir Georges Staunton, d’apres un individu qui fut offert a 
Lord Macartney, Ambassadeur Anglais aupresdel'Empereur 
de la Chine.] 1834 Sia W. Jardine Nat. It is/. Gallinaceous 
Birds I. 214 The Macartney Cock. Euplocamus ignitus. 
Fire-backed Pheasant of Java. 1840 Blyth tr. Cuvier's 
Anim. Kingd. (1849) 227 The Macartneys. 

Maeavy bitter. ‘ A W est Indian name for Pi- 
cramnia Antidesma’ {Treat. Bot. 1866). 

011726 H. Barham Hartus Amcricnnus (1794) 96 Majoe. 

. . It is also called Macary bitter from its growing in great 
plenty in the bay of Macary. 

Macassar (makarsoi). [The name (in the 
native form Mangkasara) of a district in the island 
of Celebes.] Macassar oil, an tmguent for the 
hair, grandiloquently advertised ill the early part 
of the 19th century, and represented by the makers 
(Rowland and Son) to consist of ingredients ob- 
tained from Macassar. The name has subsequently 
been given commercially to various natural pro- 
ducts imported from the East, e.g. to the oils ex- 
pressed from the seeds of Schleichera trijuga, Car- 
tkamus tinctorius, and the berries of Stadtmannia 
Sideroxylon, (Hence Macassar-oiled a„ anointed 
with this oil.) Macassar poison, the gum of a 
tree, with which the Malays poison their arrows. 

1666-7 Phil. Trans. II. 417 Whether it be true, that the 
onely Antidote hitherto known, against the . . Macassar- 
poison, is humane Ordure, taken inwardly '! 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) X. 357 h Macassar Poison ,. . called ippo in the 
Macassar and Malayan tongue. 1809 Alex, Rowland jun. 
(title) Essay on.. the Human Hair, with Remarks on the 
Virtues of the Macassar Oil. 1819 Byron ‘'/nan 1. xvii, In 
virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, Save thine. ‘in- 
comparable oil. Macassar ! 1831 Trelawny A dr. Younger 
Son III. 280 [The author professes to have met in Celebes 
with] the oleaginous extract from a fruit-tree, since that 
period become so notorious in Europe, (byname I mean,) 
— Macassar oil. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy x. 97 He ran 
his fingers through bis Macassar-oiled ringlets. 1896 Brannt 
Eats tjf Oils (ed. 2) II. 82 Macassar oil .. is obtained from 
the seed of Schleichera trijuga . . Considerable quantities 
of the oil were formerly imported, hut what at present comes 
in to_ commerce under the name of ‘macassar oil ’is mostly 
a mixture of cocoa-nut oil and ylang-ylang extract, coloured 
red with alkannin. 

Maaaueo, variant of M.vcaco. 

Macaulayism (makg l/|iz’m). [f. the name 
of Thomas Babington (Lord) Macaulay (1800- 
1859) + -ism.] The characteristic historical method 
or literary style of Macaulay; an instance oi' this. So 
MacauTayan, Macaulaye'3qti3, KacauTayisIr 
adjs., pertaining to or modelled upon Macaulay’s 
method or style. Macaulaye'se (erron. Macaulese), 
Macaulay’s kind of diction. 

1846 Poe Can 1 Wks. 1864 III. 68 Models of style in these 
days of rhodomontades and Macaulay isms. 1839 Napier 
Life Visct. Dundee 1. 4 note, How often does he give us 
Macaulese for history !_ 3863 Spectator 492 Lord Derby 
does not talk leading articles after this Macaulayish fashion. 
1871 M. Arnold Friendship's Garland 71 Why do you 
call Mr. Hepworth Dixon'sstylemiddle-class Macaulayese? 
3884 Pall Mall. G 26 Sept. 3/1 There is something quite 
Mucaulayesquein the description, .of the way in which [etc.]. 
1887 Spectator 27 Aug^nsg Macaulayan and other historical 
—or at least other historians’ — incrustations. > 389a A the- 
nsenm 11 June 758/3 Dressing up platitudes in a sort of 
faded Macaulayese. 

Macaw 1 (makq-), Also 7 machao, 7-8 macao, 
7-9 maccaw, 8 rnaoc au, 8 -q maokaw. [a. Pg. 
macao, of obscure origin ; a Tupi name for the bird 
is macavuana, 

Cf. Sp. ‘ mdea, a Bird in the Province of Quito, in South- 
America, less than our Cocks, with a long Bill Red and 
Yellow, and its Feathers of such Variety of Colours as is 
admirable ’ (Pineda, 3740).] 

1 . The name for several species of large long- 
tailed birds of the parrot kind constituting the 
genus Ara; they inhabit tropical and subtropical 
America and are remarkable for their gaudy 
plumage. 

3668 Charleton Onomas/ican Zoicon 66 Great blew and 
yellow Parrat called the Machao, or Cockatoon. a 367a 
vVillughby Otnithol. n. xi. (1676) 73 Psittacns maximus 
alter Aldrov. Angl. Maccaw, seu Macao & Cockatoon. 3703 
Damiukr Voy. (1729) III. 1. 405 The Red Maccaw. 3707 Fun- 
Nell V ry. iv.7oTheMaccaw..isahoutthe bigness ofa Hawk. 
1788 New Loud. Mag. 61 The larger Psittnci are called 
Macaos. 380a Bingi.ey Anim. Biog. (1813) II. 75 The 
Brasilian Green Macaw.. 1821-30 Ld Cockkurn Mem. v. 
(1874) 257 [He] was walking.. dressed like a mackaw, as the 
Commissioner’s purse-bearer. 3870 Disraeli Loihairxxxv, 
Upon gilt and painted perches also there were.. macaws. 


+ 2 . Applied (? erron.) to some oriental bird. Ohs. 
3699 Damher Voy ; II. 1. 328 In the [Achinl Woods there 
are many sorts of wild Fowls, viz. Maccaws, Parrots [etc.]. 

3 . at t rib., as macaw tribe ; f macaw-fish, some 
brightly coloured fish (cf. parrot-fish ). 

. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp. s.v., With some it [cockatoon] 
is made the synonymous name of all the Macaw tribe. 1792 
Mar, Riddell Yoy. Madeira 69 The parrot-fish, the ma- 
caw-fish. 

Macaw 2 (makp). Also 7 maeow, 7-8 mac- 
caw, 8-9 maokaw, 9 maeca-. [Prob. repr. one 
or more Carib words ; cf. Arawak ( Guiana) mo- 
cay a, macoya, the macaw-palm.] The West Indian 
name for palms of the genus Acrocomia ; formerly 
also T the fruit of these palms. Now only attrib. 
in macaw-berry, -palm, -tree ; also macaw-bush, 
a West Indian plant, Solatium mammosmn (Treas. 
Bot. 1866) ; macaw-fat, a West Indian name for 
the Oil Palm, Elvis guineensis. 

3637 Ligon Barbados 72 The Macow is one of the strangest 
trees the Hand affords. 1672 R. Blome Jamaica, etc. 73 
[Descr. Barbadoes] Limes, Lemons, Macows, Grapes [etc.]. 
1697 Dampier Voy. (3698) I. ii. 20 We got Macaw-berries., 
wherewith we satisfied ourselves this day, though coursly. 
3699 L. Wafer Voy. 16 We found there a Maccaw tree, which 
afforded us berries, of which we eat greedily. Ibid, 20 This 
being the 7th Day of our Fast, save only the Maccaw- berries 
before related. 3736 P. Browne Jamaica 343 The Mackaw 
Tree.. is very common in most of the sugar-colonies. 3838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Macaw-fat, a West Indian name 
for oil palm, Elais Guineensis. Macaw-palm, the Acro- 
comia scterocarpa of Martius. 1864 Grisebach Flora IV. 
hid. 783 Mackaw Tree, Acrocomia sclerocarpa. 3882 J. 
Smith Diet. Pap. Names Plants, Macaw Palm or Giu- 
Gru (Acrocomia fusfornds). 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIII. 
380/2 The oil palm or macca-fat. 

t Maccarib. Obs. [App. cogn. w. caribou , a. 
Micmac kaleboo, lit. ‘shoveller* (N. & Q. 9th tier. 
IX. 465). Cf. F. macaribo (Littre).] = Caribou. 

3672 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 20 The Maccarib, 
Caribo, or Pohano, a kind of Deer, as big as a Stag, round 
hooved, smooth hair’d and soft as silk. 

Maecaroni, Macease(e)ne, Maccaw; see 
Macaroni, Moojasin, Macaw. 

Maeehe, obs. form of Match. 

Maeeiavelian ; see Machiavellian. 

MaCCO (mae'ki?). ? Obs. [? A variant spelling 
of Macau.] A gambling game ; —Macao. 

3809 Byron in Moore Life (1875) r43 When macco (or 
whatever they spell it) was introduced. 1823 Sporting M ag. 
XVI. 277 A rubber of whist, or a game of Macco. 1839 
Thackeray Virgin, xli, He dines at White’s ordinary, and 
sics down to macco and lansquenet afterwards. 

attrib. i 3 z 5 T. Hook Man of Many Fr., Say. <$• Doings 
Ser. n. II. 18 His uncle was still at the Macco table. 3839 
Thackeray Virgin, xliv, I ..left it at the Macco-table. 

Maccoboy (msfi’kJbot). Also 8 macabao, 
maoauba,9 maecaboy, m .ceubau, mao(c)ouba, 
majkabaw, Sc. macabaa, -baw, maecaba(w. 
[Named from Macouba , a district in Martinique.] 
A kind of snuff, usually scented with attar of roses. 

1740 Wimble’s List of Snuffs in Fairholt Tobacco (1859) 
269 Macabao. 1799 Hull Advertiser 27 July 4/4 You are 
famous . . For having the best Macauba [rime draw]. 18.. 
G. Wushart in Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. (1824) 223 Ye 
maun bring me a teat o’ this same Macabaa. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dorn. Amitsem. 99 The snuff of Martinico, celebrated 
under the term ‘ Macouba ’. 3849 Thackeray Pendenuis 

II. ii. 34 [He] pocketted his snuff-box, not desirous that 
Madame Brack’s dubious fingers should plunge too fre- 
quently into his Mackabaw. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
iMaccoboy , Maccubau, a kind of snuff. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona xix. 213 Him I found already at his desk and 
already bedabbled with maccabaw. 1896 E. Marriage tr. 
Balzac’s Old Goriot 21 His snuff-box is always likely to be 
filled with maccaboy. 

Mace {me's), sbO Also 4-5 mas, 4-7 mass, 

5- 6 mats, (5 maas, mass, meyce, 6 maysse, 

6- 7 masse), [a. OF .masse, mace = Pr. massa, It. 
piazza, Sp . maza, Pg, ma$a L,. type *mal{t)ea 
(prob. the origin of the rare mat{t)eola ? mallet).] 

1 . A heavy staff or club, either entirely of metal 
or having a metal head, often spiked: formerly a 
regular weapon of war. (Also called f place of 
arms = F. masse d'armes.) fin early use also, a 
club of any kind. 

3297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4239 Pis. geant ..bigan is mace 
adrawe. c 1320 Sir Beues 3800 f>ei leide on . . Wiji swerdes and 
will maces, a 1330 Otuel 1112 He cam wib a mase of bras. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 600 The Ynglis men. . Rest emang 
thameswerdisand mas. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 3753 With 
myghty maces the bones they tobreste. 1390 Gower Conf. 
HI- 359 And Hercules. .Was ther, berenrie his grete Mace. 
1426 Lyog. DeGuil, Pilgr. 22173 And with this ylke sturdy 
Maas, I putte hem out a fful greet paas. Ibid 23160 Thencam 
Treason with hir mas Hevy as a clobbe of leed. 1535 Eden 
Decades 363 Laton whereof they make such maces and ham- 
mers as are vsed in the warres. 1585. T. Washington tr. 
Nichelay’s Voy, in. v. 78 Vppon their saddle bow, their 
roundel & the Busdeghan (being the mase of armes). 2678 
Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. ii. § 86. 473/1 He would cast a 
Horseman’s Mace of nine or ten pounds weight farther than 
any other of his Court. 1728 PopeZWc. 1.85 Pomps without 
guilt, of bloodless swords and maces. 1825 Scott Talism. i, 
A steel axe, or hammer, called a mace-of-arms. 1834 
PlanchA Brit. Costume 244 The pistol superseded the 
mace in the hands ofofficers during this reign [Hen. VIII]. 
* 1 * 1 ). Applied to the trident of Neptune. Obs. 
1382 Stanyhurst /E net's 11. (Arb.) 63 Thee wals God Nep- 
tune, with mace threeforcked, vphurleth. 1590 Spenser 


Mniopotvios 313 The God of Seas, .strikes the rockes with 
his three-forked mace. 3793 Cowper Iliad xu. 29 Neptune 
with his tridental mace himself Led them. 

C - fig' 

1601 Shaks. Jut. C. iv. iii. 268 O Murd’rous slumber ? 
Layest thou thy Leaden Mace vpon my Boy ? 1667 M 1 lton 
P. L. x. 294 'The aggregated boyle Death, with his Mace 
petrific, cold and dry, As with a Trident smote . 2840 Longf. 
Sp. Stud. 1. v, Hark ! how the loud and ponderous mace 
of Time Knocks at the golden portals of the day 1 1878 
Browning La Saisias 385 As . . Beethoven’s Titan mace 
Smote the immense to storm. 

2 . A sceptre or staff of office, resembling in 
shape the weapon of war, which is borne before 
(or was formerly carried by) certain officials, 
f Also formerly = the sceptre of sovereignty. 

For Sergeant at (or of) Mace, see Sergeant. The mace 
which lies on the table In the House of Commons when the 
Speaker is in the chair is viewed as a symbol of the autho- 
rity of the House (cf. b). 

c 1440 Promfi. Pant. 319/1 Mace of aseriawnt ,s\c\eptrum, 
ciava, 1473 Ripley Comp. Alch. v. xxviii. in Ashm. 13652) 
355 Wyth Sylver M acys ■ . Sarjaunts awayting on them every 
owre. 3326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3531) 253 They gaue hym 
a rede in Ids bande for a septer or a mace. 1539 Mirr. Mag., 
Jas, I xx. s My murdring uncle . . That longed for my king- 
dome and any mace. 1380 Nottingham Rec. IV. 393 Payd 
to Towley for the other, ij. maces mendyng. 1593 Shaks, 

2 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 144 With these borne before vs,.m steed of 
Maces, Will we ride through the streets. 1623-4 in Swayne 
Churchw. Acc. Sarum I1S96) 377 The Iron w 1 ' 11 holds the 
Mase at the end of M r . M aiors pewe. 1677 E. Smith in 3 2 tk 
ReO. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 37 Some mischievous persons 
to dishonour my Lord Chancellour., stole the mace and the 
two purses. 2708 J. Chambkrlaynk St. Gt. Brit. 1. n. xiii. 
(37x0) roo The Mace, while the Speaker is in the Chair, is 
always upon the Table, except when sent upon any extra- 
ordinary Uccasion into Westminster- Hall, and Court of 
Requests, to summon the Members to attend. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 96 c 3 He. .read the Gothick characters inscribed 
on his brazen mace. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 45 The chancellor carries England on his 
mace. 1877 J. D. Chambers Din. Worship . 186 A Beadle, 
or other official, with a wand or mace, clearing the way. 

b. By ( warrant of) the mace : in House of 
Commons use, said of occasions when the Serjeant- 
at-Arms is sent with the mace as his warrant for 
demanding obedience to a command of the House. 

1576 Jrnl. Ho. Comm. 22 Feb. 1 . 107 The said Committees 
found no Precedent for setting at .large by the Mace any 
Person in Arrest; but only by Writ. Ibid. 27 Feb. I. 1.8 
It is Resolved, That Edward Smalleye. .shall be brought 
hither To-morrow, by the Serjeant ; and so set at Liberty, 
by Warrant of the Mace, and not by writ, 
e. A mace-bearer. 

1663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1672I 26 And here upon 
a Mace was sent to bring Cromwell into the Court. 1670 
Marvell Let. 21 Mar. Wks. (Grosart) II, 315 Sir Thomas 
Clifford carryed Speaker and Mace, and all members there, 
into the King’s cellar, to drink his health. 1733 Gray Long 
Story iii, My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls ; The seals 
and maces danc’d before him. 3833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xi. III. 3 Garter King at arms., was followed by the maces of 
the two Houses, by the two Speakers [etc.]. 

3 . a. Billiards. A stick with a flat square head, 
formeriy used for propelling the balls ; now super- 
seded by the cue. (Cf Mast sbfi) b. A similar 
instrument used in Bagatelle. 

1727 Boyer Fr. Diet., Masse, (Hillard dont on joue) Mass, 
or Billiard Stick. 3734 R. Seymour CompL Gamester 111. 
(ed. 5) 84 If a Person breaks a Stick, or. the Mace, he must 
pay Six-pence for the Stick and two Shillings for the Mace. 
1744 J. Love Cricket 4 The dull Ball trails before the feeble 
Mace. 1797 Encycl. B’it. (ed. 3) III. 229 [Billiards) is 
played with sticks, called viaces, or with cues; the first 
consist of a long straight stick, with a head at the end, and 
are the most powerful instruments of the two.. . In England 
the mace is the prevailing instrument, which the foreigners 
hold in contempt. 1834 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1 , 119 
We .. enjoyed the novelty of playing with the Emperor’s 
favourite cue, and Maria Louisa’s mace. 3836 ‘Cart. 
Crawley ’ Billiards (3830) 8 The Mace, by the way, is seldom 
or never used by the present generation of billiard players. 
1873 Bennett & ‘Cavendish’ Billiards 4 Maces (called 
‘ masts ’) only were used, made of lignum vitae or some other 
weighty wood , and tipped with ivory. 1883 Cassell's Sports i$- 
Past, 329 [ Bagatelle j. The balls are struck with either a cue 
or a mace ; of these two the latter will be found the easier. 

4 . Tanning. (See quots.) 

1839 U re Did. A rts 378 The chief operations of the currier 
are four: — x. Dipping the leather, which consists in moisten- 
ing it with water, and beating it with the mace, or a mallet 
upon the hurdle. 3832. Morfit Tanning S Currying (3853) 
462 The leather may either be beaten out with the feet, or 
with an instrument called the mace. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as mace-blow, head ; fmaee- 
proof a., nonce-wd., safe from arrest. 

3879 G. Meredith Egoist II. v. 104 The effect . . was to 
produce an image of surpassingness in the features of Clara 
that gave him the final, or *mace-b!ow. 3899 Da'ly News 
32 Sept. 7/2 Sargon of Accad. .of whom a *mace head bear- 
ing his name is to be seen in the British Museum. 1633 
Shirley Bird in a Cage 11. D 3 b, You shall., come vp to the 
face of a Sergiant,. .and be *iinace proofe. 

Mace (m<?is), sb. z Forms: a. 4-5 macys, 4-6 
macis, maces, (4 maez, 5 macez, masis, 6 
mases). j8, 4- mace, (6 mase). [ME. macis , 
a. F. macis (14th c. in Godef.), of unknown origin ; 
cf. F. (1 6th c.) massia , ? cinnamon flower. The 
form macis being in Eng. apprehended as a plural, 
the new singular mace was formed from it. 

It is not likely that the word has any connexion with 
L. ntaccis Jaccus, waccida.) occurring once in Plautus in 
a bombastic list of unknown and perhaps imaginary spices.] 


MACE. 

' 1 . A spice consisting of the dried outer covering 
of the nutmeg. 

a 1377 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 38 In farina xxviijr. In 
croco xlr. In macys ijj. xd. [etc.]. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 

De P. R- xvii. ii. (149s) 595 The Mace is the flowre,and the 
Notmygge is the fruyte. Ibid. cix. 672 The rynde of N ux 
imisticata, the notmygge, bight Macis. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb. ) xxi. 94 pe macez er fre huskes of }>e nutemug. c 1420 
Liber Cocorum 11862) 13 Fors hit with clowes or macys gocle. 
1471 Paston Lett. III. 25 Sende me word qwat price a ii. of 
peppyr, clowys, masis, gingyr [etc.]. 1527 R. Thorne in 

Hakluyt's Voy. (1589) 232 The Islands are fertile of Cloues, 
N utmegs, Mace, and Cinnamom. 1344 Phaer Regim. Ly/e 
(1553) E j a, Mithridatum..wel tempered in a littel white 
wine with a fewe maces. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. xi. (1636) 
554 But when the Nut waxeth dry, the Mace do sever from 
the Nut. Ibid, xii. 557 From the He Banda doth come Nut- 
megs and Maces. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 259 Spices, 
as Cinnamon, Mace, Nutmeg. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
ii. 32 Add some. .Pepper and Salt, and a little beaten Mace. 
1811 A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (18181 262 Oil of Mace. 
1871 C. Kingsley At Last v, The nutmegs, the mace still 
clinging round them, lie scattered on the grass. 

2. attrib . : + mace-ale, ale spiced with mace. 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. Four PL, Triumph of Love iv, She 
had more need of mace-ale . . than your aged discipline. 1676 
Wiseman Surg. iv. v. 318 That night she took an anodyne 
Syrup in a draught of Mace-ale. 

Mace (mfh), ^ 3.3 Forms: 6 mas©, 7 mas(se, 
maz, mess, 8 masscie, 8- mace. [a. Malay 
■mas (also etnas') ; said to be repr. Skr. mdsha 
a weight of about 1 7 grains.] 

1 . In Malay countries : A small gold coin weigh- 
ing 9 grains and worth about is. if. Also, ‘a 
weight used in Sumatra, being according to Craw- 
furd 1 -1 6th of a Malay tael, or about 40 grains’ (Y.). 

1398 W. Phillip tr. Linschoten's Voy. 44 A Tael of Malacca 
is 16 Mases. 1600 J . Davis in Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) I. 
111. i. 1 17 That [coin] of Gold is named a Mas. , and is nine 
pence lialfe penie neerest. Those of Lead are called Caxas : 
whereof a thousand sixe hundred make one Mas. 1699 Dam- 
pier Voy. II. 1. 132 Of these [cash] 1503 make a Mess, which 
..is asmall thin piece of Gold. .. It is in value ispence Eng- 
lish. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xli. 109 At 
Atcheen they have a small Coin of Leaden Money called 
Cash, from twelve to sixteen hundred of them goes to one 
Mace, or Masscie. 18x3 Milburn Oriental^ Comm. (1825) 
348 The currency here [Tringano, Malay Peninsula] consists 
also of the following J ... x6 mace equal to 1 tale. Ibid. 360 
[Sumatra] The lesser weights are as follow : — 4 Copangs 
equal to 1 Mace. 

2 . A Chinese money of account equivalent to 
one-tenth of a silver liang or tael. 

x6is R. Cocks Diary 11883) 1, 1 We bought 5 greate square 
postes . . cost 2 mas 6 condrins per peece. 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. II. 531 Although the terms candereen and mace are 
employed to certify a certain quantity of caxees, there are 
no coins. .which bear that specific value. 1802 Capt. El- 
more in Naval Chron. VIII. 382 At seven mace two can- 
dereen per head. 1836 Blackio. Mag. Apr. 580/2 The [poppy] 
tax is stated to be one mace or six-tenths of a mace the plot. 

Mace (m^s), sbf slang. Swindling, robbery 
by iraud. On mace : on credit, ‘on tick’. 

1781 G. Parker View Soc. II. 34 The mace is a man who 
goes to any capital tradesman., in an elegant vis-h-vis [etc.]. 
1879 J. W. Horsley in Macm, Mag. XL. 502 The following 
people used to go in there — toy-getters (watch-stealers)., 
men at the mace (sham loan offices). 1893 P. H. Emerson 
Signor Lippo xxii. 100 Letting ’em have the super and slang 
on mace, for he gets to know their account and he puts the 
pot 011 ’em settling day. 

b. Comb.: mace -cove, -gloak, -man = Macer 2 . 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Mace-gloak, a man who lives 
uponthemace. 1823* J. Bee 'Diet. Turps,v. Mace, The mace- 
cove is he who will cheat, take in, or swindle, as often as may 
be. 1859 Sala Tiv. round Clock (1861) 160 The nightside of 
London is fruitful in ‘ macemen * mouchers ’, and ‘go- 
alongs’. 1865 M. Collins Who is the Heir l II. 245 What 
is a maceman?. .A person who buys anything he can get with- 
out paying for it, and sells it again at once for anything 
he can get. 1884 Daily News 5 jan. 5/2 The victim appears 
to have entered an omnibus and to have been at once pounced 
upon by two * macemen ’, otherwise ‘swell mobsmen ’. 

Mace, &. 1 rare'~ { . [f. Macis sb. 1 ] trans. To 
strike as with a mace. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge iv, The ’prentices no longer 
carried clubs wherewith to mace the citizens. 

t Mace, v . 2 Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. Mace jA 2 ] trans. 
To season with mace. In quot.yf^. 

a 1640 Day Peregr. SchoL (1881) 70 If anie of you come 
vnder there clowches theile pepper you and mace you with 
a vengeance, 

Mace, ® 3 slang, [f. Mace trans. and 

intr. To swindle. Hence Ma cing vbl. sb. 

1790 Potter New Diet. Cant. (1795) Mace, to cheat. 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 138 A . . party of inferior 
pugilists had been macing in the southern towns. 1819 J. H. 
Vaux Mem, I. 53, 1 sometimes raised the wind by. .obtaining 
®?°r, s credit, called in the cant language ni seeing. 1885 
Vady I el. x8 Aug. 3/2 Fancy him being so soft as to give 
that jay a quid back out of the ten he’d maced him ofl 

Ma ce-bearer. One who carries a mace; spec. 
an official whose duty it is to carry a mace, as a 
symbol of authority, before some high functionary. 

*55 * • Huloet, Mace bearer, cliduchns. 1683 Addr. fr. 
Oxford in Land. Gaz. No. 1863/5 Our respective Mayor, 
Wylifi, . . Town-Clerk, Mace bearer or any other Officers. 
1687 Wood Life 3 Sept., Afterwards the macebearer put the 
mace into the mayor’s hands. 1763 H. Walpole Catal. 
Bngrnvers (1765) 20 John bishop of Lincoln, with purse- 
bearer, mace-bearer [etc.], _ 1823 De Quincey Incognito 
Wks. 1862 X. 2 The chief-burgomaster .. tunned the 


mace-bearer out of the room. 1835 ist Mimic. Corp. 
Comm. Rep. App. in. 1686 Other officers of the Corpora- 
tion [of Preston] are, Mace-Bearer, Beadle [etc.]. 184X 

Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 349 A mace-bearer called out to 
him, with mock solemnity, to receive the salutations of his 
servants. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. vh. 210 The mace-beaver 
Areithous. 

Macedon (mars/d/n). [ad. L. Macedon-em 
( Mt.cedo ), Gr. Maice 5 ov-a (-aiv).] 

+ 1 . One of the people (to which Alexander the 
Great belonged) that inhabited Macedonia. Obs. 

[1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. ix. 4 When Macedonyes schulen come 
with me.] a 1400-50 A lexanderg 34, 1x79, 1253, etc., Messa- 
dones, Messedones, -edoyns, Mas(s)idons. 1594 Kyd Cornelia 
1. 63 Macedons or Medes. 1632 Massinger City Madam iv. 
ii, The valiant Macedon. . Lamented that there were no more 
[worlds] to conquer. 1700 Drydf.n Fables , To Duchess op 
Ormond 133 As once the Macedon, by Jove’s decree, Was 
taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. 

f b. appos. or quasi-tza^. = Macedonian. Obs. 

1710 The Tipling Philosophers 17 Diogenes, Surly and 
Proud, Who Snarl'd at the Macedon Youth. 

2 . Anglicized name of Macedonia, arch. 

1584 C. Robinson Handf Pies. Delites (Arb.) 46 The 
famous Prince of Macedon. 1625 Bacon Ess. , Prophecies, 
Phillip of Macedon. 1871 S. J. Stone Hymn , Through 
midnight gloom from Macedon. 

Macedonian (msesfdtfu-nian), aO and sb. 1 [f. 
L. Macedoni-us ( = Gr. McuvcSbvtas, f. McuteBwv : see 
prec.) + -an.] A. adj. Pertaining to Macedonia, 
a country north of Greece. 

Macedonian Parsley : see Parsley. 

1556 Robinson's tr. More's Utopia Printer to Reader 
(Arb.) 168 Seyng it is a tongue to vs muche straunger then 
the Indian,, .the Macedonian, . .etc. x6c>7 Topsell Fow-f. 
Beasts 196 At one time is giuen them nine Macedonian 
Bushels, but. .of drinke eyther wine or water thirty Mace- 
donian pintes at a time. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4 Card. 257 
To make Celery, and Macedonian Pars! y grow very fast. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece lxvi. VIII. 419 It liad received a ! 
Macedonian admiral in its port. 

B. sb. A native of Macedonia. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. ix. 2, 1 knowyour prompt minde : 
for the which I glorie of you to the Macedonians. 1834 Lyt- 
ton Pompeii 11. i, I will teach thee, young braggart, to play 
the Macedonian with me. 1840 Penny Cycl, XVIII. 75/2 
He was stabbed by a young Macedonian of his own body- 
guard. 

Macedonian (ni8esftl<?»'nian), a 2 and sb. 2 [ad. 
Eccl. L. Macedonian-us , f. Macedonius : see -an.] 

A follower of Macedonius, a heretical Bishop of 
Constantinople in the 4th century. 

1577 Vautrouillier Luther on F.p. Gal. x8 Arians, Euno- 
mians, Macedonians, and such other lieretikes. 1701 tr. Le 
Clerc's Prim. Fathers 252 He [Gregoiy] disputes about the 
Consubstantiality of the Holy Spirit against the Mace- 
donians. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v, Semi-Arians, Anew 
branch of Macedonian Semi-arians, or Pneumatomachi. 
1882-3 Schafps Encycl. Reiig. Knotted. II. 1578 They are 
Macedonians, esteeming the Holy Spirit as no person, but 
only an influence or emanation. 

Hence Macedo’nianism. 

1642 Hales Schism 9 Maniclianisme, Valentimamsme,Ma- 
cedonianisme, Mahonietisme, are truly and properly Here- 
sies. 1646 Bp. MaXwf.ll Bitrd. Issach. 21 The grossest 
Heresies, Arianisme, Arminianisme, Macedonianisme [etc.]. 

[Macsgriefs, ‘ such as willingly buy stolen flesh’ 
(Cowell 1607, whence in later Law Diets.), is a 
spurious word, due to misunderstanding of the AF. 
text of Britton I. xxx. § 3, which speaks of ‘ butch- 
ers ( macegriers ) who knowingly sell stolen flesh ’.] 
Maeelency, obs. form of Macilency. 
t Macella-riotis, a. Obs.-° [f. L. macel- 
lari-us (f. macellum meat market) + -ous.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Macellarious , pertaining to the 
Butchers Row or Shambles. 

Macer 1 (mtfi-sai). Also Sc. 5-6 maser(e, 
masar, 6 messer, measer, xnasser, 6 -7 maissar, 
-er. [a. OF. maissier, mossier, f. masse Mace 
sbO : see -er 2 .] A mace-bearer; spec, in Scot- 
land, an official who keeps order in courts of law. 

13. . St. Erkenwolde 143 in Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. (1881) 269 

t e maire with motiy majti mene & macers before hyme. 1377 
,angl. P. PL B. in. 76 Meiresand maceres that menes ben 
bitweneThekyngeand tbecomune tokepetbelawes. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 319/1 Macer, or he hat berythe mace, scep- 
t[r)iger. c 1470 Henry Wallace vn. 304 Thar folowed him 
fyfteyn Wicht, wallyt men . . With a maser [ed. 1370 maissar], 
to tach him to the law. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 275 
Sextie that tyme quhilk war summond aw Be ane masar 
for to cum to the law. 1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot.!. 26 
Heraldis, pursevantis, masseries, and utheris officiaris of 
armes. 155a Ibid. 105 Ane messer or uthir officiar of armes. 
1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 1065 A meas 1 ’ vpon the gait him 
mett. 1S79 Royal Proclctvt. in Land. Gaz. No 1406/ 1 Charles 
by the Grace of God [etc.].. To Our Lyon King at Arms, and 
his Brethren Heraulds, Macers, or Messengers at Arms. 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxi. 237 Thomas Lever, S.T.B. 
formerly of S. John’s College and sometime macer (as was 
the Bishop himself), 17x0 Chamber) 'ay tie's St. Gt. Brit. 11. 
in. (ed. 23! 662 Macers of Exchequer. Sal. 50/. per Ann. 
each. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. a) 7 The 
Justice-Court has three Macers... The Macer’s chief Busi- 
ness is, to execute all Indictments, Criminal Letters, &c. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, Non omnia — as Mr. Crossmy- 
loof said, when he was called by two macers at once, non 
omnia possumus—pessimus—possimis. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 189 And the very macer cried ‘ Cruachan ’. 

b. attrib . : f macer wand, a mace. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 677 [He] Arreistit thame, syne 
with ane maissar wand, Or tha passit out of Northumber- 
land, Richt mony thousand of thame thair wes slane. 


MACERATING. 

Hence Ma'cership. 

1883 Edinb. Daily Rev. 6 June 2/5 Mr. G. G. has been 
appointed, .to the vacant macership in the Court of Session. 

Macer 2 (mebsai). slung, |f. Mace vA + -er b] 
A swindler. 

1819 Sporting Mag. V. 123 The cup-and-ball Macers. 
1870 Steinmetz Gaming Table II. vii. 220 A well known 
macer, who was celebrated for slipping an ‘ old gentleman 1 
(a long card) into the pack. 

t Ma’Cerable, a. Obs. rare. [as r ad. L. 
*mdcerabilis, f. macerare to Macerate.] That 
may be macerated. 

a 1631 Donne Six Serm. i. (1634) 30 Miserable, unex- 
pressible, unimaginable macerable condition, where the 
sufferer would be glad to be but a devil. 1742 Eames in 
Phil. Trans. XL1I. 33 The Auditory Bones are of a tar- 
tareous kind of friable and easily macerable Substance. 

f Ma cerate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. macer dt-us, 
f. macerare to Macerate.] Wasted, weakened : 

= the later Macerated. 

1540-x Ei.yot Image Gov. 30 Macerate with labours, and 
made feeble with age. X632 Womens Rights 332 Shee 
chuse. .not a man macerate and dryed vp with study. 

Macerate (mse'sei^t), v. Also6-7masaerate, 
7mascerate. [f.L. mdeerat-, ppl. stem of macerare, 
f. root mac-, perh. cogn. w. Gr. paactiv (:—*maky-, 
mnhy-) to knead. For the suffix cf. tolerare , re- 
cuperare. Cf. F. ?tu:cdrerl\ 

1. traits. To soften by steeping in a liquid, with 
or without heat; to wear away or separate the 
soft parts of, by steeping. Also with away. Ap- 
plied also to the treatment of food in the process 
of dige.-tion. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 10 Macerate them [rc. lard and 
rose leaves] and let them stand together seuen dayes. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vii. 133 They [sc. Pine-Apple or Nut] 
must first be macerated the space of an home in warme 
water, and theneaten. 1660 R. Coke Power Sf Subj. 129 Iron 
macerated with vinegar, so as it should be inflexible. 1691 
Ray Creation 11714) 27 It is by the Heat thereof concocted 
macerated and reduced into a Chyle or Cremor. 1759 
Brown Com pie at Farmer 79 The gizzard that macerates 
their food. 1773 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1418 The bark is 
rolled up, and macerated for some time in water. 1823 
Imison Set. 4 Art II. 178 Soak, or macerate the rags suf- 
ficiently. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 479/1 More com- 
plete mastication is performed after the food has been long 
macerated in the paunch. 1875 Darwin Insect iv. PI. vi. 88 
The leaves were macerated for some hours. x8gg A llbutfs 
Sysi. Med. V 1 II. 558 In the axillary, anal and scrotal region, 
where the scales are often macerated away. 

Jig. 1829 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 211 A good 
writer will not. .macerate things into such pai tides that 
nothing shall be remaining of their natural contexture. 

b. intr. for pass. To undergo maceration. 

1630 13 . J onson A h h. n. v, Let ’hem macerate, together. 1641 
F bench Distill, ii. (1651)48 Beat the spices small and bruise 
the Hearbs, letting them macerate twelve houres. 1755 B. 
Martin Mag. Arts 4 Sci. 111. viii. 329 The ignoiant Farmer 
cuts down his Corn and his Hay .. and leaves them to 
macerate.. in the soaking Showers. 1B16 Accum Chem, 
Tests (x8x8) 81 Suffering the whole to macerate for a few 
hours. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Worn. v. (ed. 4) 22 
If the liquor amnii is not discharged it is absorbed, and the 
contents of the uterus either macerate or become mummified. 

2. trans. To cause (the body, flesli, etc.) to waste 
or wear away, esp. by fasting. 

1547 Boor de Brev. Health i. 7 F astynge to much it dryeth 
and inacurateth the body. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage v. 
xiv. 442 To. .macerate his body for his owne sinnes. 1647 
Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 415 Macerating 
our bodies with imprisonments and torments. 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 282 !■ 5 The Happiness of him who is macerated 
by Abstinence. 1830 D’Israsli Chas. I, III. vii. 135 Her 
frame was macerated by her secret soirows. x86o T. 
Martin Horace 24 The fierce unrest, the deathless flame, 
That slowly macerates my frame. 1877 C. Geikie Christ 
xxxiii. I1879) 385 Men who lodged in tombs and macerated 
themselves with fasting. 

t b. fig. To oppress, ‘ crush ’. Obs. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 4/1 They greatly dishonour his 
Cesarean Maiestie, & miserably afflict and macerate [printed 
ntacecrate] liis poore subiects. 1640 H. Parker Case Ship 
Money 46 Civill wars have . . infected and macerated that 
goodly Country. 

f c. intr. for pass. To waste, pine away. Obs. 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie i. ii. 176 Once to be pursie 
fat Had wont be cause that life did macerate. 

+ 3 . In immaterial sense : To fret, vex, worry. Obs. 
1588 Spenser Virg. Gnat 94 No such sad cares, as wont to 
macerate And rend the greediemindes of covetous men. 1591 
Troub. Raigne K. lohn (x6xx) 14 A viper, who with poysoned 
words Doth masserate the bowels of my soule. a 1695 Z. 
Cradock Serm. on Charity (1740) 8 Why do some Christians 
. . macerate and torment themselves ? 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III. iv, A city so macerated with expectation. 

Macerated (mse'sereited), ppl. a. [f. Mace- 
rate v. + -ed 1 ] In senses of the vb. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 13,99/1 Whether it 
were possible to find a bodie more _ withered, afflicted, 
macerated,, .or pale. _ 1659 Genii. Calling (1696] 98 It need 
not doubt to maintain the Field against poor macerated 
Chastity. 1706 Hearne Collect. 4 Mar. (O. H. S.) I. 197 
What might recruit his macerated Body. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 611 This application is repeated, and the 
macerated skin cleansed, every forty-eight hours. 

absol. 1694 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 232 Th’ Opime 
you’d linquish for the Macerated. 

Macerating (mse'sereitir)), vbl. sb. [f. Mace- 
rate v -p -ing b] The action of Macerate v, 
x6oo Surflet Country Farm e ill. Ixiil 575 Infusion is 
nothing else but a macerating or steeping of the thing 
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MACERATING, 
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MACHICOULIS, 


intended to be distilled in some licour.. 163a Bratiuvait 
ling. Gentlem, <1641! 183 It is macerating of tlie flesh that 
fattens the spirit. 1775 in Ash, Suppl. 

Macerating (marsenrilir)), ppl. a. [f. Mace- 
rate 7J. + -ikg -.] That macerates (see the vb.'). 

1689 Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, xiv. 113 The Jesuit 
Confessor redoubles his macerating penance. 1836 J. M. 
Gully Magendu's Formui, (ed. 2) ijjs The disgusting 
odour arising from the macerating intestines. 1899 Allbutts 
Syst. Med. VIII. 60s The macerating action of a plaster. 

Maceration (nuesemi-Jnnj. [ad. L. mdcera - 
tion-em, 11. of action f. macer are to Macerate,] 

1 . The action or process of softening by steeping 
in a liquid ; also, the state of being subjected to 
this process ; an instance of this. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653} 272 Maceration is 
preparation of things not unlike to Humectation. 01632 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 7 3 The very grass . . may, . . after many 
refinings, _ macerations, and maturations .. spring up into so 
many rational routs. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 12 1 For 
the maceration and dissolution of the Meat into a Chyle. 
1794 Sullivan View Mat. II. 157 Decomposed by long 
maceration in water. 1861 Bumstead Veit. Dis. (1879) 591 
The constant maceration of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, i83o Huxley Crayfish iii. 100 When the exoskeleton 
is cleaned by maceration. 

aitrib. 189S Rev. Brit. Pkann. 34 The maceration tinctures 
are not to be made up to a prescribed volume with the 
menstruum. 

b. In smelting iron ore (see quot.). 

1868 Rep. to Govt. U. S. Munitions War 120 It [the 
ore] is then allowed to remain exposed to the air for 
a time long enough to permit the small traces of sulphur to 
be dissipated, [etc.]. . . This process is termed maceration, 
e. quasi-rwzrr. A product of maceration. 

1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's Formui. (ed. 2) 153 He 
collects the different spirituous macerations in an alembic. 

2 . The process of wasting or wearing away (the 
body, flesh, etc.) ; mortification ; an instance of 
this ; also the condition of being macerated. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xl. 37 b/ 2 
She gaaf . . her body.. to were the hayre, and other macera- 
cy on i of the flesshe. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ix. $ 3. 37 
Fastings, abstinences, and other macerations and humilia- 
tions of the bodie. 1628 Be. Hall Serin. 30 Mat., Wks. 
1808 V. 361, I speak of a true and serious maceration 
of our bodies by an absolute and total retraining from 
sustenance. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. j. (1873) 178 The 
voluptuousness and the macerations of Oriental religions. 
1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 31 
In describing the poverty and maceration of Father Lacey. 
1881 Stevenson Virg. Puerisqne^ 167 It should be a place 
for nobody but hermits dwelling in prayer and maceration. 

1 3 . In immaterial sense : Fretting, vexation, 
worry ; an instance of this. Obs. 

1616 Rich Cabinet 142 b, Sorrow is the cause of ..many 
melancholike maladies and macerations. 1645 Bp. Hall 
Remedy Discontents 163 What maceration is there here 
with feares, and jealousies. 1669 Clarendon Ess. Tracts 
(1727) 174 This maceration,, .is a sawey contradiction of 
God's wisdom in the creation. 

Macerator (mEe’senritar), A’ so maceratTir. 
[agent-n. f. Macerate v. : see -or.] a. One who 
macerates or mortifies (the body), rare. b. A vessel 
used for the process ofmaceration ( Cent. Did. 1891), 
1891 Augusta T. Drane Hist, St. Dominic 167 A man of 
rare abstinence, the frequent macerator of his own body. 

i- Ma/cery. Oh. Ill 6 masarie, [f. Macer +• 
-Y.j The functions of a macer. 

1345 Reg. Privy Council Spot. 1. 7 Discharges all the saidis 
masseris of all using of thair offices of masarie in all tymes 
mining. 

Macfa'rlanite. Min. [Named by A. H. 
Sibley, 1880, after T. Macfarlane , who described 
it: see-imj ‘ A mixture of huntilite, animikite 
and other minerals, which constitutes the ore of the 
mines at Silver Islet, Ontario’ (A. H. Chester). 
Mach, obs. form of Match sb. and v. 
Machserodont (makI-»-mdpnt), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. paxcupa sword, sabre + dSovr-, dSovs tooth.] 
Characterized by teeth like those of the genus 
Machairodus ; sabre-toothed. 

1883 Flower in Encycl. Brit. XV. 435/2 Many modifica- 
tions of this commonly-called ‘ machserodont’ type have been 
met with. Ibid., The sabre-toothed or machx-rodont den- 
tition, the most specially carnivorous type of structure known, 
t Machseromancy. Oh. rare- 1 , [f, Gr . jm~ 
Xcupa sword + /xavreia divination.] (See quot.) 

1632 Gaults Mazasirom. 165 Macharomancy [r/V], [divin- 
ing] by knives or swords. 

11 Macliairodus (makawwfy.’ms), Palmont. Also 
imehserodus. [mod.L. (Ivaup 1833), f. Gr. 
/x&Xaipa sword, sabre + booh tooth.] A genus of 
extinct animals of the cat family, having the upper 
canines enormously developed. 

1836 Buck land Geol, 4- Min. (1837M. 01 note. 1839 Penny 
Cyci. XIV. 244 A The canine teeth of Machairodus are very 
far from those of the hears. 1880 Dawkins Early Man 31 
The Machairodus, or sabre-toothed lion. 
t Macham. Obs. rare—'. (See quot.) 

1689 [Farewell] / risk H udibras 35 Some play the Trump, 
some trot the Hay, Some at Macham, some Noddy play. 
vnxrg. note A Game at Cards. . 

Machamete, -ote, -yte, obs. ff. Mahomet. 

|| Machan (my, t Jam). Also 9 muchin, mu- 
eharn. [ Hindi inachanC\ An elevated platform ; 
a scaffolding erected to watch for a tiger, etc. 

1886 Yule Hobson-fobson, Much An. 1887J.C. Fife -Cook- 
son Tiger Shooting 4iW, at once arranged for a machan, or 


platform, to be made in a neighbouring tree from which he 
could watch the kill, 1890 Sir S. W. Baker Wiki Beasts I. 
133 Branches . .so arranged as to form a screen that will con- 
ceal the watcher. . .This arrangement is called a ‘ mucharn 
190a Speaker 6 Sept. 600/2 We struggle up the ravine to 
our machans or rather the trees they are to be slung in, 

Machan.ee : see Maychance adv. 

Maehanie, obs. form of Mechanic a. 
Machavil(l)ian, obs. form of Machiavellian. 
Maehe, obs. form of Match sb. and v. 
Macheat, variant of Matchet. 
t Machecple, v. Obs. Also 5 magecolle, 
matchecole. [a. OF. machecoller, connected with 
Machicoulis,] tram. To machicolate. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. 

1412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troyn. ii, The walles were. -Mage- 
coiled without for sautes and assaye. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur vn. x. 226 They sa we a toure as why te as ony snowe 
wel matchecold ai aboute. c 1500 Afelusine xix. 103 Forty- 
fyed round aboute with grete toures machecolyd. 1530 
Ralsgr. 616/2, I mage colie (Lydgate). 

Maeheeollate, obs. form of Machicolate v. 
Maehecoulis : see Machicoulis. 
t Maches. oh. Also 8 masches, masehets, 
masksts. [a. F. mdchh\ The plant corn-salad 
( Valehanella o lit or id) . 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. II. 197 Maches, 
are a sort of little ballet, .seldom, .brought before any noble 
Company. They are multiplied by heed which is gathered 
in July, and are only used towards the end of Winter. 1704 
Diet. Rnst.tr O'rb., Maches or Maschets. 1706 Phillips 
fed. Kersey), Maches or Masches, a kind of Coru-Sallet. 
1719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 221 Maches. 
Maehatfe, maeheto, -ette : see Matchet. 
Machiavel (meeddavel). Also 6 MacMvell, 
6-8 Maehiavell, 7-8 -vil/l, 7-9 Macebiavel. 
{Anglicized name of Nicvolo Machiavelli, a cele- 
brated Florentine statesman, who advocated in his 
work Del Principe the pursuit of statecraft at the 
expense of morality.] One who acts on the prin- 
ciples of Mauhiavelii; an intriguer, an unscrupulous 
schemer. + Also appositive. 

1370 Buchanan AdmouUioun Wks, (S. T. S.) 24 Proud 
contempnars or maehiavell mokkaris of all religioun and 
vertew. 2397 J. Payne Royal ILxch. it, I wyshe you 
bamttishe From your tables suche Atheists and machivells. 
1398 Suaks. Merry PV. tiu i. 104 Am I politicke? Am I 
subtle ? Am i a Macbiueil? 1632 B, Jonson Magn. Lady 
1, The very Agat Of State and Politie; cut from the Quar of 
Macchiavel. 1691 Nonius Pract. Disc. 20 Intreaguers and 
Projectors, the very MachiaVels of their age. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 305 ? 15 These young Machiavils will, in a little 
time, turn their College upside-down with Plots and Strata- 
gems. 1773 Sheridan Duenna u. iv,. Oh, this little cunning 
head ! I’m a Machiavel — a very Machiavel. 1863 Rf.ade 
Hard Cash xxix, This artful man, who had now become a 
very Machiavel. 

II e n e e tiffi acMav eliz e v. intr. = Machiavellianize. 
j- Macliiavelizixtg' vbl. sb. 

16x1 Cotgr., Machiavelizer, to Machiauelize it ; to prac- 
tise Machiauellisma. 1617 Minsheu Ducior, Macheualize. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Mackeualize or Machiaueliauize. 
1775 Ash, Suppl., Machiavelizing, the act of practising the 
politics of Machiavel. 

Machiavellian (mmridave -Han), a. and sb. 
Forms: 6 Maeciavelian, 6-7 Mao(b.)avil(l)ian, 
Machavulian, -yilian, MacMvil(l)iaii, 7 Mac- 
chiavilian, Matcbia-, Matehievil.ljian, 7-8 
Ma 3 hiavil(l)xan, 7-9 -valian,6- Mtcliiavellian. 
[f. Machiavel or Machiavelli + *(i)an.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Machiavelli, or his alleged principles! following 
the methods recommended by Machiavelli in pre- 
ferring expediency to morality; practising dupli- 
city in statecraft or in general conduct; astute, 
cunning, intriguing. 

*579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf Cviij, Thys absurd manner 
of reasoning is very Macciauelian logick. 1392 Greene 
Grouts IV. IVit (1617) 35 Is it pestilent Machiuflian policie 
that thou hast studied? 1613 Chapman Revenge Bussy 
D'Ambois Plays 1873 II, 139 These are your Macheuilian 
Villaines. 1631 Gouge God's A trows 1. xix. 26 What got 
that Machtvilhan politician Achitophell. 1637-50 Row H ist. 
Kirk (1842) 162 Divide et regna is an old Matchtavjlian 
maxime and trick. 1653 A. Wilson fas. I 183 The true 
way of Treaties is with Christian, not Machiavelian policy. 
1722 W. Bond Ded. to HartcliJTe's Virtues 3 The refined 
Matchiaviilian thinkers have .. altered the very nature of 
ethicks. 1790 Burke Ft. Rev. Wks. V. 158 Where men 
follow their natural impulses, they would not bear the odious 
maxims of a Machiavelian policy, 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair xxiii, So this Machiavellian captain of infantry cast 
about him for some, .stratagem. 1878 Fb Jenkins Haver- 
holme 63 Conducting his party with Machiavellian subtlety. 

B. sb. A follower of Machiavelli; one who 
adopts Machiavelli’s principles in statecraft or in 
general conduct. 

1368 Safir. Poems Reform, ix. 113 This false Machivilian. 
1598 Marston PygmaL n. 143 A damn’d Macheuelian 
Holds candle to the deuill for a while. 1608 Willet 
Hexapla Exod. 320 Protagoras With the Machiavellians. . 
were doubtful whether there, were any Odd. ,1647 Ft usband- 
maiis Plea agst. Tithes pt Never any Machivilian, or cruell 
State Politician . . could never have devised a more effectuall 
way. 1668 R. Stf.ele Husbandman ' s Calling^ vii. (1672) 
187 He hath need of discretion, .that lie be neither monk 
nor MatcHevillian. 17x0 Steele Taller No. 193*3 During 
this Retreat the Machiaviliati -was not idle, but secretly 
fomented Divisions, 18x4 Scott Let. to J. B. S. Morritt 


30 Apr., An awful lesson to sovereigns that, morality is not 
so indifferent to politics as Machiavellians will assert. 

Hence hla^chiave llianisin, the principles and 
practice of Machiavelli or of the Machiavellians, 
the employment of cunning and duplicity in state- 
craft or in general conduct ; an instance of this, 
f MCachiava'llianize 7'., to practise Machiavellianr 
ism (Blount Glossogr. 1656). f BlacRiave llianly 
adv. , in a Machiavellian manner. 

1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) X04 The Bills of Indite- 
ment framed by those false jn formers. _. Formalitie. .Machia- 
villianisme, Statisine. .against Christian Conference. 1640 
Howell Dodonds Gr. 173 Behold a notable peece of machia- 
villianisme. 1660 Evelyn News Jr. Brussels Misc. Writ. (1803) 
198 This impress he hath so Machiavelianly, and with such 
art and cunning, besprinkled and scattered over the whole 
paper. 17x1 W. King tr. Maude's Ref. Politics i. 19 The 
courts . . where these Machiavilianisms are so common. x88a 
Palcrave in Grosart Spensers Wks. IV. p. xxv. The 
Machiavellianism of the sixteenth century. 
Maclliavellic (mteikiave-lik), a. Also -velio. 
[formed as prec. adj. +-ic.] Machiavellian. 

1838 Bltukw. Mag. XLIII. 510 The Whigs indeed had 
concocted their schemes beforehand with all the Machiavelic 
forecast of veterans in the art of creating .family broils. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 350 The astute and machiavellic 
policy of Rome. 

t MacliiaveTline, a. Obs. rare-*. In 7 
Maehiaveline. [formed as prec. + -ink.] t=pree. 

1602 PATEiucKP.tr. Gent Met They have so well profited 

in their Maehiaveline philosophic, that [etc.]. 

Maclliavellism immtkiave-lizm). Also 6-7 
Macbiavilisme, 7 -vs’iisxn(e, ix atebiavellisme, 
9 Mac(c)MavelIsm.. [formed as prec. + -ism.] 
= M ACH IAVELLI A KISM. 

1392 Nashe P. Penilcsse (Shahs. Soc.) 68, I comprehend 
. . vnder hypocrisie, al Machiavilisme. 1607 Walkington 
Opt. Glass 66 b, A brocher of dangerous matchiauellisme. 
16x7 Bp. Hai.i. Quo Vadis? § 21 Where had we. .the art of 
dishonestie in practicall Machiauelisme, in false equiuoca- 
tions? 1810 Bentham Offic. Apt. Maximized, Def. Ecch, 
(18301 57 A Government, in which, under the guidance of 
upstart Machiavelism, titled and confederated imbecility 
should lord it over King and people. 1897 Daily News 
3 June 6/1 What, .is the history of the Italian Republics., 
but the history of Maclliavellism before Machiavelli? 

Ma-chiavellist. Also 6 Machivelist, 7 
Matchi(a)vel(l)ist, 8-9 Machiavelist. [formed 
as prec. + -ist..] One who practises or favours the 
principles of Machiavelli. 

1389 Nashe Martins Mouths Minde To R.dr., I meddle 
not here with the Anabaptists, Famely louists, Machiauel- 
lists, nor Atheists. Ibid. Id, Vee Maehiuelists, Athiests, 
and each mischieuous head. 1640 R. Bailuf. Caniei b. Self- 
Convict. 7 The contrarie maxinies of the Turkish Empire, 
wlierewith Matchivelists this day everywhere are labouring 
to poysoti the eares of all Christian Princes. X799 Hull 
Advertiser 6 July 1/4 A profound Machiavelist. 1829 
Southey FA T.More II. 80 The art of directing enthusiasm 
. . is the most difficult which the Machiavellists of Papal 
Rome have ever been called upon to practise. 

Machicolate (matJi-k^MU), V. Also 8-9 ma- 
checollate, matctieolate. [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
inachicol(l)dre ~ OF. machecoller : see Machecolr 
57.] Irons. To furnish with mnckicolalions. Chiefly 
in Maehi'colated. pa. pple. and ppl. a. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 536 The gate-house.. is fortified 
with a port-cluse or port-cuflis, and machecollated. 1814 
Britton Archit. Antiq. IV. t8x Caesar’s-tower . . is sur- 
mounted by a bold machicolated parapet. 1842 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Blondie facke. With iron it’s plated And 
machecollated, To pour boiling oil or lead down. _ i860 
Hawthorne Marble Faun (1879) I. vi, fix A mediaeval 
tower,. ..haitlemented and machicolated at the summit. 1890 
7 hues 8 Apr. xi/3 Tire machicolated towers of Raglan Castle. 

transf. 1848 W. S. Mayo Kaloolak (1887) 7, 1 could see 
every stone of the towers, matchicolated with stork's nests. 

Machicolation (matJikMFi-Jm), Arch. [f. 

prta tee -ATiON.] 

1 . An opening between the corbels which support 
a projecting parapet, or in the vault of a portal, 
through which combustibles, molten lead, stones, 
etc., were dropped on the heads of assailants. 
Also, a projecting structure containing a range of 
such openings. 

1788 Grose A Hitt. Antiq. II. 336 The grand entrance was 
mostly thronghagate flanked by two large and strong towers, 
with a projection over the passage, called a machicolation, 
1806 Dallaway Observ. Eng. Archil. 92 Lofty embattled 
walls . . crested with hanging galleries and maccbicolatious 
which served the double purpose of military defence and 
great external beauty. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni. Coun- 
tries I. 321 The antique castle is furnished with a machico- 
lation. 1848 Rickman Archit. 119 Wakefield steeple ..is 
singular for its machicolations in the top of the tower. 1871 
Miss Braddon Levels v. 87 The crenellated roof, with its 
machicolations, is considered a great success. 

2 . The action of discharging missiles, etc., through, 

such apertures, rare ~° ; peril, an error. , | 

1828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

H Machicoulis (maJxkfHi). Also 9 mache- 
coulis, machicouli, and in quasi-anglicized form 
maehicoule. [F. mdchecoulis, machicoulis, OF. 
maschecoulisi] «= Machicolation i. 

1753 Sm eXton Edy stone L. Introd.4 A lodgment, in forti- 
fication called a Machicoulis, is buil t upon the wall over the 
stairs. 180a James Miiit. Diet , s.v., When a place is be- 
sieged, ; detacbed parties of the garrison may be posted ia 
tlie several 'machicoulises. i8sx Fraser’s Mag. XLIII. 
154 A large granite' block, formed like a maehicoule, and 
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projecting from the front wall of the castle. 1859 Parker j 
Darn, Archil. III. i. 5 The bastions carried upon corbels, 
■with open intervals between them for throwing down., mis- 
siles, and commonly known by the name of mackccoulis, 
1865 Street Gothic Archil. Spain 193 A parapet boldly 
corbelled out on machicoulis from the walls. 1885 Lady 
Herbert tr. ■ Lagrange’ s Life Ditpanlonp I. 340 This 
picturesque old chateau, with its postern gate, its portcullis, 
and machicoulis. 

attrib. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Foriif. (1851) 151 
The machicoulis gallery is made to project 2 feet from the 
wall, i860 Tristram Gt. Sahara, xi. 180 Guardrooms with 
loopholes, - and machicouli gallery. 

|| Ma-cliiua. Obs. PL machinas. [L. md- 
china Machine.] == Machine in various senses. 

xSiz Shelton Qnix. 1. v. I. 32 The Labourer grew almost 
mad for Anger to hear that Machina of Follies. 162a 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman. LA If n. 97 So great a Ma- 
china, and such a masse of things. 1640 Glaithorne Hol- 
lander iv. G 3, If I doe not second you confidently may my 
tongue be cramped,, .and the machina of my invention ruinct 
perpetually. 1633 H. More Antid. Ath. ill. xi. (1712) 124 
To assert that Animals themselves were Machinas. 1676 
Hale Contempt. 1. 220 One poor unthought of accident., 
breaks all to shivers the whole elaborate Machina. 

f Machinal, a. Obs . [ad. L. mdc/iindl-is, f. 
machina Machine. Cf. F. machinal .] Of or 
pertaining to a machine or machines ; mechanical. 

16S0 Moxon Mech. Exerc ., Turning 236 But to make 
it move thus - . there are required several Machinal Helps. 
1683 Boyle Euq. Notion Nat. 330 Man is. .Iikea Mann’d 
Boat, where, besides the Machinal Part,., there is an Intel- 
ligent Being. 1760 Projects in Amt. Reg. 147/t In the 
erection of the machinal crane-works. 

t MacMnameut. Obs. [ad. L. mdchind- 
mmt-um , f. machindri (see next).] A contrivance* 
engine, machine, vehicle. 

1413 Pilgr. Sarnie (Caxton) iv. xxix. (1859! 60 At the last 
I saw before me a wonder machynament, and meruaylous 1 
c 1433 Found. St.. Bartholomew's 37 And skippynge forth 
with all Iryne machynameutis he came to the doer. 1658 
Bromhall Treat. Specters tv. 255 A very stormy South- 
wind did . . palsie and shoulder-shake . . machinaments and 
fortifications. 1674 Petty Disc. Dnpl. Proportion j Mate- 
rials applied., to Carts, or any other Machinaments intended 
for strength. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

M a.n ftT-na. tfi (markintfit), v. Also 7 machinal;, 
[f. L. machinal-, ppl. stem of machindri to con- 
trive, i. machina Machine.] 

1. intr. To lay plots; to intrigue, scheme. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602; 243 Such persons as 
shall machinate and deuise to execute such outragious 
designements against their prince. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. 
Tyrants 130 A Tyrant conspires, machinates, _and lays his 
plots and practises. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1 . 101 The blackest 
treason may lurk and machinate at his very threshold. 1858 
Faber Barloli tj- Maffets Life Xavier 312 Whilst the Portu- 
guese had been preparing for their departure, the bonzes 
had been machinating against them, 

2. traits. To contrive, plan, plot. Now rare. 

1602 Fulbf.cke 2 nd Ft. Parallel 23 Dolus bonus, is when 

a man doth machinate or deuise anie thing to entrap a 
thiefe, or a traytour. 1643 Prynne Romes Mastcrpeece 14 
He thought fit, that a desperate Treason, machinated against 
so many soules was to be revealed. 1651 Howell Pen he 
18,7 Which makes Urban the 8... to machinat violent means 
for to invest his Nephews in another Princes Estate. 1760372 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) I. 122 The .. robberies, 
massacres, and assassinations, that the violent machinate 
against the peaceful, 1822 ' 1 '. Taylor Apitlcius 359 [He] 
injures himself in a greater degree than he injures him 
against whom he machinates destruction. 

Machinating (mtekinritiq ),///. a. [-ING 2 .] 
That machinates or plots ; given to plotting. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 353 Willingness to 
think well of a spirit so inventive, and so machinating. 1734 
— Grandison (1781) V. xlii. 261 It was all open dav, no 
dark machinating night, in the heart of the undissembling 
Olivia. 1900 O. Onions Compl. Bachelors. 57 The ma- 
chinating married woman. ! N o bachelor is safe with her. 

Machination (maekin<?i’Jbn). Also 7 matchim- 
ation. [ad. L. machination- am (either directly, 
or through F, machination ), n. of action f. md~ 
chindrt to contrive, Machinate.] 

1. The action or process of contriving or plan- 
ning; contrivance, intrigue, plotting. Now rare. 

1349 Cmnpl. Scot. xi. go There liherte. .vas ane lang tyme 
in captiulte, be the machination of 3our aid enemes. 1603 
Shaks. Lear v. i. 4 6 If you miscarry, Your businesse of the 
world hath so an end, And machination ceases. 1631 
Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiii. 60 By secret machination, or by 
confederacy with others. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 504 Some 
one .. inspired With dev’lish machination, might devise 
Like instrument. 1833 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iv. 159 The 
machination in closets of interests that ought to he openly 
discussed is a treason against the community. 

. 2. An instance of plotting or contrivance ; an 
intrigue, plot, scheme. Usually in bad sense. 

(H77 Caxton Jason 77 b, Some welwillars of the king .. 
tolde to him the machinacion of Zetbephius. 1339 Cromwell 
Let 286 m Merriman Life t,- Lett. (1902) II. 168 Albeit his 
Iwghnes dothe in no_ wise feare any of his Censures attemp- 
tates or other malicious & devilishe machinacions. 1656 
J. Hammond_ Leak <5- R. (1844) 24 His Higlinesse, (not 
acquainted with these matchinations), had [etc.]. 1678 Wood 
Life 29 Sept., This machinacion fayling, another, .was put 
on foote. 1713 Steele Englishman Not 12. 81 Such Men 
would stand up against the Machinations of Popery arid 
Slavery. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv 1. iv. To defeat my 
wisest machinations by your blunders, 1835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii. III. 306 Ludlow escaped unhurt from all the ma- 
chinations of his enemies. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq, 
6876) I. iv. 224 The French and German writers know 
nothing of these machinations of AmulC 


+ 3. The use or construction of machinery. Ohs. 
*641. Earl Monk. tr. Bland? s. Civil Warres iv. .50 Hoping 
that time and hunger might effect that, which.. by .all their 
machinations and assaults they could not doe. " 1711 W. 
Sutherland Skzpbuild. Assist. 21 Machination, or the 
forming Machines or Engines. 

1 4. Something contrived or constructed ; asp. in 
material sense, e.g. a mechanical appliance for war, 
a framework or apparatus. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vk 14 The Edict ..was., 
accounted a more pernitious engine and machination against 
the Christian faith, than [etc.]. 1613 R. Cawdrey Table 

Alph. (ed. 3I, Machinations, war-like weapons. 1652 Gaule 
M'agastrom. 10S Will not then their whole machination, or 
fabrick of judicial! Astrologie fall to the ground? 1680 
Moxon Mech. Exerc., Turning 235 If the Puppet be made 
to it with the Machination described in Plate 17. 

Machinator (mEe’kimjitai). [a. L. machina tor, 
agent-n. f. machindri to contrive, Machinate.] 
One who contrives or schemes; a contriver, intriguer, 
plotter, schemer ; usually in bad sense. 

1611 Cotgr., Machinateur , a machinator, framer, deuiser, 
(especially of bad things]. 1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's 
Bull 26 Their art infernall,. .infused into them by that., 
chiefe machinator of all mischiefe. 1760. C. Johnston 
Chrysa.1 (1822J II. 152 Not only escape the ruin meditated 
against him, buqalso retort it on the machinators._ 1839 
1 . Taylor Anc. Chr. I. Pref. 7 Certain wary machinators, 
around us. _ 1862 Latham Channel 1st. m. xvi. (ed. 2] 3Sr 
There were intrigues and divisions of all sorts : Lord Digby 
being the chief machinator. 1892 Pall Mall G. 3 May 2/a 
The machinators of the Union ..destroyed nearly every 
document bearing on that shameful transaction. 

Machine (majrn), sb. Also 7-8 maeMn. [ad. 

F. machine ( ~ Sp. maqnina, Pg, maquinapnachina, 
It. macchina ), ad. L. machina, ad. Gr. 

f. pfjx°s contrivance, cogn. w. Teut. *magan to 
be able (see May v). 

The Fr. word has passed into all the mod. Teut. langs. t 

G. maschine, Du.. machine, Da. maskine, Sw. maskin. 

In 17-iSth c. the word was often stressed on the first sylh] 
1. A structure of any kind, material or im- 
material; a fabric, an erection. Now rare. 

1549 Compl. Scot. lip. to Queen 3 The maist illustir potent 
princeof the maist fertil & pacebil realme, vndirthe machine 
of the supreme olimp, 1599 A. Hume Hymnes ii. 38 Be 
his wisdome..so wondrouslie of nocht, This machin round, 
this vniuers, this vther world he wrocht. 1674 Playford Skill 
Plus. Pref. 2 Disposing thewhole Machine of the World. 1674 
Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2] 225 They that asserted 
Universal redemption by the death of Christ destroyed 
the whole Machine of the Calvinian predestination. 168a 
N. O. tr. Boileau's Lntrin 1. 239 Behind this Machine 
[a pulpit], cover’d as with a skreen, The Sneaking Chanter 
scarce could then be seen. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenat's 
Trav. in. 23 They put fire next to a Machine which 
seemed to be a blew Tree when it was on fire. 1697 
Drydem AEneui n. 23 With inward Arms the dire Machine 
[xt. the wooden horse] they load. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762). 
I. v. lxii. 286 Her imperial majesty is drawn .. in a large 
machine, which contains her bed, a table, and other conveni- 
ences. . . This machine is set on a sledge, and drawn by 
twenty- four post horses. 1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, v. 
(1848) 196 Iiad the whole of this great machine of the 
Fontana di Trevi been committed to any one of those 
sculptors. 1791 Charlotte Smi th Cclestina (ed. 21 1 . 129 
Her new laylock bonnet . . for the safety of which she was 
so solicitous that she would have taken the great machine 
in which it was contained into the coach, had it not been 
opposed by the coachman. 1829 R. Hall Wks. <1832' VI. 
457 The mind casts its eye over the whole machine of 
society. 1878 Browning La. Sais/nz 279 To each mortal 
peradventure earth becomes a new machine. 

b. spec. A vehicle of any kind (usually wheeled). 
In the 18 th and part of the 19 th centuries com- 
monly applied to a stage-coach or mail-coach. 
Obs. exc. Sc. Also short for bathing-machine. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenat's Trav. 111. 54 They make 
use of an Engine which they call Palanquin. ..This Machine 
hangs by a long Pole [etc.]. 1704 Swift Meek. Opcrat. 

Spirit Misc. (1711) 275 Tho’ there is not any other Nation 
in the World so plentifully provided with Carriages for that 
Journey., yet there are abundance of us who will not be 
satisfy’d with any other Machine besides this of Mahomet. 
1709 Land. Gas. No. 4545/1 His Serenity, accompanied by 
.. the Boy who drew the Balls for the Election [of Doge] 
sitting in the same Machine, was carried out of the Church. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Britain III. 106 A Machine going 
out to, and coming in from, London three Times a Week in 
the Summer. 1739 Adam Smith Mar. Sent. \x-]Zx.\ 267 The 
poor man’s son ..sees his superiors carried about in machines. 
1772 Burke Carr. (1844) I. 372 Your very kind letter of the 
15 th , . . I received' by the machine. 1791 Mrs. Grant Lett, 
fr. Mountains (1813) II. xxxvii. 184, 1 came in a tittle open 
machine we keep for these journies. 1822 Acc. Estahl. Gen. 
P.-O. 8 in Pari. Pap. XVIII. 175 To loss by death of two 
horses before the machine commenced running. 1832 
Massachusetts Stat. c. 75 § 4 Every cart, wagon, or other 
machine, drawn by two or four oxen. 1839 Alt Year Round 
No. xq. 446, I got into the wrong machine (ye. a bathing- 
machine] first. 1893 H. Joyce Hist. Post Office xii, 215 
In that year [1784], and for some little time afterwards, 
coaches which carried the mails were called diligences or 
machines, and the coachmen were called machine-drivers. 
1894 Black Highland Cousins I- 37 , 1 would bring a machine 
and drive you up to the Drill-Hall. 

+ c. Applied to a ship or other vessel. Obs. 

1637' Hbywood Royal Ship 27 Sbee [Pallas] hath (no doubt) 
raptured our Undertaker This Machine to devise first, and 
then make her. 1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Finibus v. 
320 In vain upon the Canvas plays A wanton Gale. The 
Machin staysBecalm’d with Harmony. 1717 W. Sutherland. 
{title) Britain’s Glory or Ship-building Unveil'd, being a 
General Director for Building and Compleating the said 
Machines, • 1782 Creyecoeur Lett. 220 [Slaves] carried in a 


strange machine over an ever agitated element, which they 
had never seen before.. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. 
135 We ., embarked upon the canal in a stage boat bound 
for Chester. . . The shape of the machine resembles the 
common representations of Noah’s ark. 
d. (See quot.) (Cf. sense 3 .) 

1883 S. Plimsoll in 19 th Cent. J uly 147 The box . .Is called 
by many names, as ‘ van', ‘machine’, ‘tank’j ‘trunk’, &c. 
Ibid. 162 The “kit * haddocks are put loose into _what are 
called machines. These machines are long boxes lined with 
lead .. divided internally into four equal spaces. 

2. A military engine, siege-lower, or the like. 
Now rare. Chiefly Anc. Hist. (=L. machina). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Machine , an instrument or engine 
of War. 1674 Ch. Court of Rome 4 These are the goodly 
Machines . . recommended to batter down the Protestant 
Cause. 1732 Lkdiard Setkos II. ix. 277 He [raised] enor- 
mous machines round about the city. 1839 Thiklwall 
Greece VI. xlix. 165 The besieged made many vigorous 
sallies for the purpose of setting fire to the machines, 
f 3. An apparatus, appliance, instrument. Obs. 
1650 Bulwf.r Anthropcmi’t. 92 In the curious Maclvin of 
speech, the Nose is: added as a Recorder. 1707 Curios, 
in Hush. Cf Gard. 27 The Microscope . . has been but lately 
discover’d : for the Naturalists . . were not aided by that 
Machine. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Racket is also a ma- 
chine, which the savages of Canada bind to their feet, to 
enable them to walk more commodtously over the snow. 

+ b. In immaterial sense : A device, machina- 
tion. Obs. 

1395-6 Q. Ei.iz. Let. ia Jas. VI (Camden Soc.) 113 In 
wordz .. of such waight, as, in honest dimars, hit may mar 
the facon of diuelische machines, and ciase the hartz_ of 
treason-mynding men. Ibid. 173 And how I mynde to kipe 
my owne dores from my ennemis malice ; and so do wische 
that our soiide amilie may overtliawrt thes develische ma- 
chines. 

4. In a narrower sense : An apparatus for apply- 
ing mechanical power, consisting of a number of 
interrelated parts, each having a definite function. 

In recent use the word tends to be applied esp. to an ap- 
paratus so devised that the result of its operation is. not 
dependent on the strength or manipulative skill of the work- 
man ; thus the teim printing-machine does not in ordinary 
language include the hand-press^, but is reserved for those 
apparatus of later invention in which manual labour is super- 
seded by the action of the mechanism. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 5 This kind of Machin is gene- 
rally used . . for raising up Water. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Treat. 41760): II. 250 For raising this obelisk out of the 
ground, .. Fontana contrived forty-one_ machines. 182a 
Robison Syst. Mech. Philos. II. 48 It is certain that the 
account given in the ‘ Century of Inventions ’ could Instruct 
no person who was not sufficiently acquainted with the pro- 
perty of steam to be able to invent the machine himself. 
1831 Carpenter Man. Phys. iil (ed. 2(96 Examining the 
component parts of the Machine. — its springs, wheels, levers, 
cords, pulleys, &c. 1881 Sir W. Thomson in Nature No 619. 
434 Windmills as hitherto made are very costly machines. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 12 Apr. 12/ x An Automatic Gas Machine. 

. . The machine is charged with one of the first products of 
petroleum, or gasolene. 

fig. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. ii, The great state wheels 
in all the political machines of Europe. 1801 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) I. 342 More experience than we have yet 
had of the operation of the court (of the manner in which 
the machine works). x8c9-xo Coleridge Friend xv. (1887) 
64 To expose the folly' and the legerdemain of those who 
have thus abused the blessed machine of language. 1876 
I- Stephen Eng. Th. in 18 th Cent. II. ix. iii. 19 'i he 
Church was excellent as a national refrigerating machine. 

b. Used spec, for the particular kind of machine 
with which the speaker is chiefly concerned ; e.g. 
short for sewing-machine, printing-machine. Also, 
in recent use, often for a bicycle or tricycle. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 20/1 A sheet of paper is. .put into 
the machine hv one attendant and taken out printed on both 
sides by the other attendant. _ 1883 Sturmy Tricyclist' s Ann. 
(ed. 3) 126 A glance at the tricycle trade ..with full descrip- 
tion of upwards of 250 machines. _ J bid. 190 A well-made 
I machine, ai d the easiest, .folded tricycle in the market. 

c. Applied to the human and animal frame as a 
combination of several parts. (Cf. sense 1 .) 

Now chiefly with metaphorical intention. 

1602 Smaks. Ham. n. ii. 124 Thine euermore most deere 
Lady, whilst this Machine is to him. 1687 Death’s Vis. ix. 
130 What Nobler Souls the Nobler Machins Wear. 1699 
Garth Dispens. v. 54 And shall so useful a Machin as I 
, Engage in civil Broyls, I know not why? 17x2 Addison 
; Sped. No. 387 T 2 Cheerfulness is.. the best Promoter of 
1 Health. Repinings . . wear out the Machine insensibly. 
1722 Quincy Lex. Phys. -Med. (ed. a) 17 Until some Authors 
. . have demonstrated the Laws of Circulation in an Animal 
i Machine. 1804 Wonnsw. 'She was ee Phan loin qj delight' 

; 22 And now I see with eye serene The very pulse of the 
i machine. 1803 Med. JrttL XIV. 181 When a product, of 
. diseased action lias been effected, ..in consequence of which 
; the machine becomes again sensible to the impressions of 
ordinary causes, 1876 Pheece & SivewriGht Telegraphy 
T14 The human machine tires, and as a consequence not 
only is the speed of working reduced, but [etc.]. 

a. A combination of parts moving mechanically, 
as contrasted with a being having life, conscious- 
ness and will. Hence applied to a person who 
acts merely from habit or obedience to rule, with- 
out intelligence, or to one whose actions have the 
nndeviating precision anduniforroityofa ‘machine’. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 59 If brutes be supposed to be 
bare engins and machins. 1779 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) 
VI I. 565 The nearer the soldiers approach to machines, 
perhaps the better. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 119 
Man must be free; or to what purpose was he made a spirit 
of reason, and not a machine of instinct ? 1820 Byron Mar. 
Fal. 1. ii. 302 They are . . mere machines, To serve the 
nobles’ most patrician pleasure 1830 Carlyle in, Froude 
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Life (1882) II. 90 Wherefore their system [Utilitarianism] is 
a machine and cannot grow or endure. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F Holt (1868) 18 I'll have old Hickes. He was a neat little 
machine of a butler. 1890 ‘ L. Falconer’ Mile. Ixe (1891) 
108, I believe women think horses are machines, and made 
of cast-iron too. 1895 Outing (U. S.) Dec. 248/2 Too much 
preparation . . makes a man a mere machine, set to go off 
at a particular day. 

5 . Mech. Any instrument employed to transmit 
force, or to modify its application. Simple ma- 
chine : one in which there is no combination of 
parts, e. g. a lever, or any other of the so-called 
mechanical powers. Compound machine : one 
whose efficiency depends on the combined action 
of two or more parts. 

_ [An artificial extension of sense 4, the notion of complexity 
implied in that sense being treated as unessential.] 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Machine , or Engine , in 
Mechanicks, is whatsoever hath Force sufficient either to 
raise or stop the Motion of a Body. . . Simple Machines are 
commonly reckoned to be Six in Number, viz. the Ballance, 
Leaver, Pulley, Wheel, Wedge, and Strew ...Compound 
Machines , or Engines, are innumerable. *831 Lakdner 
Hydrost. il. xo By this, singular power of transmitting pres- 
sure, a fluid becomes, in the strictest sense of the term, a 
machine. 1839 G. Biro Nat. Philos. 60 By means of these 
simple machines it must not be supposed that we beget or 
increase force. 1866 Die. Argyll Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 90 
A man’s arm is a machine. 

6. Theatr. [ = L. machinal] A contrivance for the 
production of stage-effects. Also in pi.— stage- 
machinery. Ohs. exc. in occasional allusion to the 
ancient stage. 

1638 Hist. Q. Christina 225 This play succeeded very 
well, especially for the admirab.'e beauty and fineness*! 
of the machins. x68x Cotton H'ottd. Peak (ed. 4) 9 Like 
a Machine which, when some god appears, We see de- 
scend upon our Theaters. 1687 Settle Ref. Dry den 
56 The Poet if he had thought on't, might have intro- 
duced her by a Macliin. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock iv. 
46 Now lakes of liquid gold, Eiysian scenes, And crystal 
domes, and angels in machines. 1720 Die Foe Duncan 
Campbell (1895) 177 She , . descended into that room full of 
company, as a miracle appearing in a machine from above. 
X74t Betterton Eng. Stage i. 0 Adorned.. with ail the 
Machines and Decorations, the Skill of those Times could 
afford. <1x843 Hood Vaux.ha.ll vii, Time’s ripe for the 
Ballet, Like bees they all rally Before the machine! 1873 
Browning R ed Cott. lit. -cap 124 Forth steps the needy tailor 
on the stage, Deity-like from dusk machine of fog. 

7 . Hence in literary use : A contrivance for the 
sake of effect ; a supernatural agency or personage 
introduced into a poem; the interposition of one 
of these, 

1678 Dryden CEdipus Epil. xo Terror and pity this whole 
poem sway; The mightiest machines that can move a 
play, 1693 — Juvenal Ded. (1697) 13 His [Milton's] 
Heavenly Machines are many, and his Human Persons are 
but two. 1700 — • Ealdes Pref., Wks. (Globe] 498 Virgil 
never made use of such machines, when he was moving 
you to commiserate the death of Dido. 1703 Addison 
Italy 423 The Apparition of Venus comes in very pro- 
perly . . for without such a Machine . . I can't see how the 
J-Ieroe could .. leave Neoptolemus triumphant. . 1712 
Sped. No. 351 r 5 The changing of the Trojan fleet 
into Water-Nymphs . . is the most violent Machine of the 
whole /Eneicl. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 1301* 20, 1 come 
now to consider the machines ; a sort of beings that have 
the outside and appearance of men, without being really 




Pope 14 Sept., The story of the opera . . rives opportunities 
for a great variety of machines. 1727 Pone, etc. Art of 
Sinking 120 [Recipe] for the Machines; Take of deities, 
male and female, as many as you can use. 1736-82 J. 
Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. iv. 230 These machines are 
vastly superior to the allegorical personages of Bo.leau and 
Garth. 1763 H. WALroi.E Otranto ted. 2) Pref., The actions, 
sentiments, conversations, of the heroes and heroines of 
ancient days were as unnatural as the machines employed to 
put them in motion. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. 
xxiii. 83 It has nothing, except the machine of the chime, in 
common with Fabyll.'s Ghoste. . 1897 W. P, Kkr Epic 4 
Romance 36 The episodes of Circe, of the Sirens, and of 
Polyphemus, are machines. 

8 . U. S. politics. The controlling organization of 
a political party. Hence applied, with disparag- 
ing emphasis, to organizations of more or less 
similar character in England. 

*876 H, V. Boynton in N. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 327 In 
a word he encountered the combinations inside politics, — - 
the machine. 1884 L'poot Mercury 18 Feb, 5/5 An election 
which gives to Lord Randolph Churchill the practical 
control of the Conservative electioneering machine. x888 
Bryce Amer. Commit/. II. in. bevi. 498 The officials . . in 
whose gift this patronage lies place it at the disposal of the 
leaders of the Machine, Now there are three Machines in 
New York ; two Democratic, because the Democratic party 
,,is divided into two factions,,, and one Republican. 1890 
Review of Rev. II. 602 ft His followers in Ireland, the men 
of the machine, the members whom he nominated to their 
constituencies, . . set about making noisy demonstrations in 
his favour. . *892 Boston (Mass ) Jml. 29 Nov. 3/ 1 (/lending) 
The Machine Drops Senator Wm, S. McNary. 1901 N. 
Amer, Rev. Feb. 235 The Nationalist Party .. are working 
the machine with unflagging energy. 

9 , allrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
(sense 4) machine-action, - drill , - electricity , -horse, 
room , -strap ; (sense 4 d) machine-society ', (sense 

8)_ machine -politician, -politics', also machine-like 
adj ; b, objective, ns machine-breaking, -drawing, 
maker, - minder , - monger , - operator , - overseer , 1 


-owner, -tender', e. instrumental, with sense ‘by or 
with a machine esp. in contradistinction to what 
is done by hand, as machine-drilling, - printing , 
-stitching', machine-closed, -cut, -divided, -driven, 
-ginned, -made, -planed, -ruled, -sewed, -stitched, 
-welted, - wrought adjs. 

1882 Rep.' to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. V. S, 593 The first of 
these conditions . . is the strains of “machine action. 1833 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. xx Several men had been 
arraigned together for “machine-breaking. 1863 Catal, 
Internat. Exhib. II. xxvii. $S “Machine-closed uppers. 1807 
Daily News 29 Mar. 8/7 A supply of large files . . to be 
hand cut, “machine cut, or partly hand and partly machine 
cut. xgoo Ibid. 2 Nov. 9/1 Machine-cut tobacco is affected 
adversely by the heat engendered. 190a Marshall Metal 
Tools 7 A “machine-divided steel rule. _ 1887 D. A. Low 
Machine Draw. Pref., “Machine drawing is simply the 
application^ the principles of descriptive geometry to the 
representation of machines. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
Sf Mining 292 The company has also determined to use 
“machine drills in the mine. 1903 Westm. Gass. 13 Oct. 7/3 
Fine dust given off during the “machine-drilling operations. 
1901 Daily Chron. 29 May 3/7 A “machine-driven vehicle 
naturally needs restrictions that do not apply to horse- 
driven vehicles. 1843 Mill Logic hi. ix. § 2 (1856) I. 450 
Common, or “machine electricity. 1883 Times 27 Aug. 
0/6 Fine “machine-ginned Broach [cotton]. x86o Geo. 
Eliot Mill on. FI. 1. viii, The depressed, unexpectant look 
of a “machine-horse. x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur 117 The 
“machine-like unity of the whole moving mass. 1838 
Greener Gunnery 431 Enfield machine-made arms. 1899 
Daily News 27 Nov. 3/1 Above the level of what are known 
In America as ‘machine-made plays’. 1813 Examiner 
26 Apr. 262/1 B. Roberts, Pudsey, Yorkshire, “machine- 
maker. 1838 Simmonds DicL Trade, Machine-maker . . 
a constructive builder, who designs or supplies machines . . 
to order. 1833 Ure Pkiios. Manuf. 2x3 From the hand- 
openers the flax is carried to the heckling machines. Young 
boys, called “machine-minders, ..tend them. 1876 J. Gould 
Letterpress Printer (1893) 130 The machine-minder must 
examine every sheet for some time. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) V. g Everyman is a “machine-monger when the 
question is of himself. 1896 Indianapolis Typogr. Jrnl. 16 
Nov. 407 The man is a “machine-operator on a city daily. 
1899 Daily News 23 May 10 6 Letterpress “machine overseer 
..seeks permanency. 1817 Cobbett Wks. XXXII. 363 Vio- 
lences against “machine owners. x 883 Bryce Amer.Coi/mmi. 
III. iv. lxxix. 44 Committees are often formed in cities to 
combat the “Machine politicians in theinterests of municipal 
reform. 1893 7V ‘ues 26 Apr. 9/5 Irishmen exhibit a faculty 
for assimilating the baser elements in the “machine politics 
of America. 1897 Chiswitk Press 4 They have obtained. . 
greater facilities for “Machine Printing. 1878 SalA in Genii. 
Mag. May 565 Much of his [G. Cruiksbank's] .. foreground 
work was.. ‘“machine-ruled’, instead of being free-handed. 
1757 Mrs, Griffith Lett. Henry 4 Frances (1767) 1. 8 When 
I am confined to such “machine society .. I fancy I am got 
into Powell’s commonwealth, xgoo Daily News 19 May 
6 '5 White silk “machine-stitched in a pattern. 1899 Ibid. 
28 Oct. 7/3 The coatbodice has “machine-stitching all round 
the outlines. 1838 SrMMONUS Diet. Trade, * Machine-strap 
maker, a manufacturer of leather and other connecting 
bands. 1890 Spectator 8 Feb,, The Emperor . . forgets the 
“machine-tenders altogether. 1893 Daily News 16 Mar. 6/3 
“Machine-welted work. 1067 W. Felkin {title) A History of 
the “Machine-Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 

10 . Special combs. : machine-bolt, a bolt with 
a thread, and a square or hexagonal head (Knight 
1884) ; machine-boy, a boy who attends to a 
machine ; f machine-driver, the driver of a mail- 
coach ; machine-gun, a mounted gun which is 
mechanically loaded and fired, delivering a con- 
tinuous fire of projectiles; machine -head, a 
head for a double-bass or guitar, having worms 
and pinions, instead of pegs, for tightening the 
strings; machine-holder (see quot.j ; machine- 
man, one who works a machine (esp. a printing- 
machine) ; also, a manager of the political machine 
(see 8 1, a ‘ wire-puller machine-ruler, a machine 
for ruling lines on paper (Ogilvie, 1882); machine- 
shop, a workshop for making or repairing machines 
or parts of machines; also attrib . ; machine-tool, 
a machine for cutting or shaping wood, metals, etc., 
l/y means of a tool, esp. one designed for use in a 
machine-shop; machine-twist CI.S., a kind of silk 
twist, made especially for the sewmg-machine 
(Knight Sufipl. 1884); + machine-vessel, a fire- 
ship; machine-whim (see quot.); machine- 
work, f (a) poetic ‘machinery’ (see sense 7) as 
represented in art ; {b) work done by a machine, 
as distinguished from that done by hand, esp. with 
reference to printing. 

1873 Southward Diet. Typogr., * Machine-boy, a boy 
engaged in the machine-room for laying-on and taking-off 
the sheets. 1893 “Machine-driver [see 1 b}. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl., * Machine Gun. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 26 We may as well say something here about the 
machine guns. 1844 G, Dodd. Textile Manuf vii. 213 He 
lets them [lace making machines] out at so much a day 
to middlemen called ‘“machine-holders’. 1876 J. Gould 
Letterpress Printer ( 1893) 125 My remarks must be taken 
as those of a workman, ., not as those of a “machine-man 
proper. 1883 Nation zx June 520/3 The Republican Ma- 
chine men ai-e in possession of the regular party organiza- 
tion. 1890 Daily News if Feb. 3/3 For the last ten years 
I have been employed as machine man at the London and 
Tilbury Railway Works. 1897 Literature 13 Nov. 124/1 The 
‘ machine-men ’ of the printing-houses of Edinburgh. 1901 
Daily Chron. ro Sept. 9/7 Pork and Beef Butcher.— Young 
man wants Situation as machineman. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 70 'Tis a curious chanter 
iu modern history, the growth of the “machine-shop, 1898 


Engineering Mag. XVI. 38 A pile of machine-shop scrap 
containing 149 different things. 1861 W. Fairbairn Ad- 
dress to Brit. Assoc. 64 It is to the exactitude and ac- 
curacy of our “machine tools that our machinery of the 
present time owes its smoothness of motion and certainty 
of action. 1694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837) HI- 34 2 , 2 “ma- 
chine vessells, wherein were lodged some 100 chests of 
powder to tear up all before it. x8xx Self Instructor 587 
Vessels of war are . . a ketch, a machine-vessel. x86o Eng. 
4 For. Mining Gloss. (Cornwall Terms), * Machine-whim, a 
rotary steam-engine employed for winding. 17x1 Shaftesb. 
Charact. (1737) III. 384 Theseparate ornaments, independent 
both of figures and perspective ; such as the “machine-woik 
or divinitys in the sky. 

Machine (majrn), v. Also 5-6 maehyne. 
[In early use a. F. mackiner, ad. L. niachinarl : 
see Machinate v. In later use f. Machine 

f 1 . a. Irons. To contrive, plot; also, to resolve 
that. b. intr. To plot, devise schemes ( against 
a person). Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 523 Sho..machynd in hir 
mynde for thy pat it was best for nir to fly. 1436 Sir G. 
Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 64/6 The traytouris that had his 
dede machynit had ordanyt [etc.]. X484 Caxton Curial 12 
Somme shal maehyne by Somme moyen to deceyue the. 
1530 Palsgr. 616/ 1 He hath not onely machyned agaynst 
me to make me tese my good, but also he hath machyned 
my dethe. 1679 Gavan in Speeches Jesuits 7 As I never in 
my life did machine, or contrive either the deposition or 
death of the King. 

2. trans. To form, make, or operate upon (e. g. 
to cut, engrave, make, and esp. to print, to sew) by 
means of a machine. 

1878 Sala in Gent l. Mag. May 563 Some of the.. plates 
. .seem to be . . machined. x88x Greener Gun 246 The work 
is fitted into slots machined under the body of breech- 
action. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon it. xxv, Making 
shirts, machining men’s coats [etc.]. 1892 Times 31 Dec. 12/4 
A book put in type in America, and only ‘ machined ’ by 
them. 1896 Living Topics Cycl. (N. Y.) II. 260, 3 [rifled 
guns] were well advanced, and the parts for the remainder 
were nearly all forged and some of them machined. 1901 
Census Schedule , Instructions, Sewing machinists should 
name the article they machine — as Boot Machinist. 

8. To place (a tree) on the transplanting machine. 

1827 Steuart Planted s G. (1828) 247 It is a material con- 
sideration so to machine the Tree, as that its lee-side 
branches, ..should, if possible, be uppermost on the pole. 

4 . a. nonce-use. fig. To manage, work (a project, 
etc.) like a machine, b. To furnish (a tale) with 
the machinery of a plot. 

x88x H. Labouchere in Daily News 22 Mar, 6/3 The 
paper was machined by your father. . 1889 Academy 1 June 
374/2 It is not, as a story, very cunningly machined. 

f 5 . intr. To appear, as a god, from a ‘ machine’ ; 
to serve the function of a poetic * machine ’. Obs. 

1697 [see Machining///, a.]. 

Hence Maehrned ppl. a. 

x8ox R. Buchanan Coming Terror 149 Highly finished, 
perfectly machined, 1891 Wheeling 25 Feb. 399 All sorts 
of lamps, bells, spanners, and machined parts. 1893 Daily 
News 13 June 5/6 The mechanically machined amendments 
not evoking any interest. 

Mach in eel, -elle : see Manchineel. 

Machinefol (majrnful). nonce-wd. [See 
-EUL 2.] As much as a machine will hold. 

1890 ‘ R. Boldhewood ’ Miner's Right (1899) 66/2 Enough 
to complete a machineful of wash-dirt. 

Machine!' (majfnaj) . [f. Machine sb. + -ek T] 

X. One who works a machine a. for transplanting 
trees ; b. for sewing ; a sewing-machine. 

1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 246 Whom [sc. the planter] 

I have ventured todenominate theMachiner. ..The Machiner 
..at once ascertains the side, upon which the Tree can be 
best laid along the pole. .1888 Times 20 Sept. 7/4 Mr. M. 
never knew a good machiner who would work for less than 
six shillings a day, 

2. A horse employed to draw a ‘machine’ or 
vehicle ; a post-, stage-, coach-, or van-horse. 

1835. Sir G, Stephen Adv. Search Horse xv. (1841) 210 
Machiners, as they are called, that is, post-horses, or stage- 
horses. 1834 Knight Once upon a Jitne l. 156 Hence 
stage-coach horses were called ‘Machiners’. 1857 Mus- 
grave Pilgr. into Dauphini I. xiii. 293 The Poncheron 
horse .. is .. the favourite ‘machiner’ in this part of the 
country, 1873 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports u. m. i, § 2. 
518 The ordinary hunter .. comprehends every variety be- 
tween the one described above and the heavy machiner. 

Machinery (majrneri). Also 8 machinary. 
[f. Machine s 6. + -ery. Cf. F. machineries 

1 . Theatr. and literary, f a. Stage appliances 
and contrivances. (Cf. Machine sb. 6.) Obs. exc. as 
in 2. b. The assemblage of ‘machines’ (Ma- 
chine sb. 7) employed in a poem ; supernatural 
personages and incidents introduced in narrative 
or dramatic poetry. 

1687 Winstanlev Lives Poets 2x6 Vying with the Opera’s 
of Italy, in the Pomp of Scenes, Marchinry [i/e] and Musical 
performance. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 52. 336 His 
Machinary is not a Jargon of Heathenism and Christianity. 
1714 Pope Rape Lock Ded., The Machinery, Madam, is a 
term invented by the Critics, to signify that part which the 
Deities, Angels, or Daemons, are made to act in a Poem, 
1736-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4/ 1- iv. 226 The insertion, 
of the machinery of the sylphs .. is one of the happiest 
efforts of judgment and art. 1799 Han. More Pent. Educ. 
(ed. 4) I. 40 Those who most earnestly deny the immor- 
tality of the soul are most eager to introduce the machinery 
of ghosts. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1850) 129, 
The angels always allowable as machinery, have here a 
particular propriety. x86x O'Curry Led. MS, Materials; 
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Irish Hist. 242 The rules of these compositions permitted 
the introduction of a certain amount of poetic machinery, 

2 . Machines, or the constituent parts of a machine, 
taken collectively ; the mechanism or * works ’ of 
a machine or machines. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 
fed. 2) 2x9 The more machinery there is in any instru- 
ment, it is the more liable to be broken. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. l. xi. (1869) I. 256 In consequence of better 
machinery . . a much smaller quantity of labour becomes 
requisite 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 291 The communication 
is then formed and interrupted alternately by means of 
machinery. 1872 Yeats Techn. Iiist. Comm. 180 Lock- 
making was undoubtedly the parent of much of our ma- 
chinery. X878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 73 Spinning 
machinery, which can do an immense quantity of work 
compared with the number of hands employed. 

b, transf and fig. 

177° Junius Lett. xi. 206 note, Luttrell, ..for whom the 
whole machinery is put in motion, becomes adjutant-general. 
1788 Gibison Decl.tfF. 1. (1846) V. 12 The nice and artificial 
machinery of the Greek and Roman republics. 1818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1872) I. 461 The terrible and odious machinery of 
a police. 1853 M acaulay hi ist. Eng. xiv. 1 1 1. 409 The whole 
machinery of government was out of joint. 1839 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. iv. (1878) 65 She [Nature] can act on the whole 
machinery of life. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 464 
Nor does the machinery of the court seem to have been 
greatly altered. 

c. A system or a kind of machinery, lit. and fig. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 290 The beacons . .were 

regarded rather as curious relics of ancient manners than as 
parts of a machinery necessary to the safely of the state. 
1864 Spectator 438 The County franchise, .is. .a machinery 
for returning anybody the local peers choose to nominate. 
1866 Carlyle Rentin. fx38x) 1. 138 Little . . sea villages, with 
their . . rude innocent machineries. 

3 . aitrib. 

1887 Daily News 8 July 2/5 There is now . . a machinery 
hall, an agricultural hall, and an armoury. 1898 Engineer- 
ing Mag XVI. 100 A machinery installation.. should be 
one source of energy. 

Machining (mafrnig), vbl. sb. ff. Machine 
v. + -ing 1. j The action of Machine v. in various 
senses ; also attrib. 

1360 Rolland Crt. Venus it. 173 We Intend on vther 
maehyning, In Musicall Airt, and diuers science. 1678 Dry- 
den Kind Keeper Frol. 8 Now our machining lumber will 
not sell, And you no longer care for Heaven or Hell. 17x4 
Pore Let. to Blount 27 Aug., Wks. 1737 I. 140 The machin- 
ing part of poetry. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 246 
The Tree, being in readiness .. for removal to its new site, 
the Machining of it (if I may be permitted the expression), 
is a work deserving of . . particular attention. 1887 G. R. 
Sims Mary Jane's Mem. 298 Many girls give upservice . . 
to work at shops and factories, and do machining. 1889 
Athenxnm 5 Oct. 453/2 The mistake., of supposing that 
anything will do for the sixpenny public — old type, bad 
paper, and slovenly machining. x8go Nature 11 Sept., The 
sole machining, .consisting in the formation of the bore and 
the drilling of the vent. 1891 Econ. Jrnl. I. 638 The ma- 
chining of trousers and waistcoats in Loudon is performed 
exclusively by women. 

Machining (majrnii]), fipl. a. [f. Machine 
v. + -ing A] That machines ; + appearing, as a 
god, from a * machine ’ ; serving the function of a 
poetic ‘machine’. 

1S97 Dryden Nine id Ded. (a) 3 b, If there had not been 
more Machining Persons than Humane in his Poem, a 1700 
— Ovid's Art of Lome 1. 120 The stage with rushes or with 
leaves they strew'd, No scenes in prospect, no machining god. 

Machinist (mafPnist). Also 8-9 err on. ma- 
chines!;. [orig. ad. F. machinists, f. machine ; 
but prob. re-formed on Machine sb. + -ist.] 

1 . One who invents, makes or controls machines 
or machinery ; an engineer. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Machinist, an Inventer, or 
Manager of Engines, a 1774 Goldsm. Sum. Exp. Philos. 
G776) II. 29 The machinist that directed the whole was at a 
loss, till a countryman taught him to shorten the cords by 
the affusion of water. 1788 in Titles Patents (1854) I. 302 
A grant unto Andrew Meikle . . engineer and machinist, of 
his new invented mill or machine for separating corn, .from 
the straw. 18x7 J. Bradbury Trav. A mer. 3x1 Prohibit- 
ing, the emigration of manufacturers and machinists to the 
United States. 1873 J. Richards Wood-working Factories 
81 An operator of wood machinery should be a machinist. 
Good operators are generally able to do ordinary repairs. 
1895 Booth’s Life <5- Labour's. 86 The machinist’s shop, for 
planing, moulding, mortising, and turning, being now an 
annexe of every large joinery works. 

b. esp. with reference to the theatre : one who 
constructs or manages the mechanical appliances 
used for the production of scenic effects. Now rare. 

1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 67 A manager is to direct 
and oversee the painters, machinists, musicians, singers, and 
dancers. 1731 Beau-philosopher 227 The Machinest of the 
Operaandhis Wife, who were her Relations, a x8ooSteevens 
Note on Macb., Plays Shaks. (1803) X. 324 Has the insuf- 
ficiency of machinists hitherto disgraced the imagery of the 
poet? x8o6-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. 
Conch, The accumulated crimes of author, composer, ma- 
chinist./ 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. I. iii. § 107. 299 The 
decorations of this theatre must have appeared splendid.. . 
Nor was the machinist’s art unknown. 1863 Kirk Chas. 
■Bold I, 471 ‘Histories' — a kind of dramatic representation, 
in which the poet ..was forced to follow the inspirations of 
the machinest. 

c. fig. (Cf. Machine \figi) 

1799 G. Wakefield in Mem. (1804) II. 400, [I] am no 
political machinist, nor was ever occupied in , . the fraudulent 
intrigues of rival partisans, 

2 , One who works a machine, esp. a sewing- 
machine. 


*873 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 577 The laundress, the 
machinist, the signalman maybe persons who work hard on 
scanty diet. x888 Times 20 Sept. 7/4 A tailor's machinist. 
1890 Anthony's Phoiogr. Bull. III. 349 Such . . hardly rank 
as photographers — they are machinists, xtjox Census Sche- 
dule, Instructions, Such terms as. .Machinist.. must not be 
used alone. Sewing Machinists should name the article they 
machine. 

3 . A painter who works mechanically and by rule. 
c x8ox Fuseli in Led. Paint, v. (1848) 461 Though the first 

and greatest, Correggio was no more than a machinist. 1879 
Encycl. Brit. IX. 687/1 Fran'ceschini • is reckoned among 
those painters of the decline of art to whom the general name 
of ‘ machinist ’ is applied. 

4 . U.S. a. An engine-room artificer or attendant. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

b. A ‘ machine ’ politician (see Machine sb. 8). 

1883 Nation 21 June 520/3 While the Machinists may be 
willing to nominate ‘good men ’, the Independents are re- 
minded of the fact that [etc.]. 1884 Gqldw. Smith in 

Contemp. Rev. Sept. 320 The machine once fairly con- 
structed and installed in power, the country is in the hands 
of the machinists. 1892 — in 19 th Cent. Sept. 347 There 
was a struggle between the thoroughly ‘machinist ’ section of 
the party and the section less loyal to the machine. 

MacMnize (msiJPnaiz), v. [f. Machine sb: + 
-ize.J trans. To make into a machine ; to reduce 
to the form and semblance of a machine. Hence 
MaoMniza'tion, the action or process of making 
into a machine ; the result of the process. 

1836 Emerson Eng. Traits iii. 41 The traveller . . reads 
quietly the Times newspaper, which, by its immense corre- 
spondence and reporting, seems to have machinized the rest 
of the world for his occasion. 1890 Jrnl. Educ. 1 Aug. 423/2 
[Their] admirable discipline and organization almost amount 
to Machinization. 

t Macliinotis, a. Obs.rare “ 1 . [f. Machine^. 
+ -OUS. C f. L. machinosus.] Cunningly contrived. 
1633 Marmion Fine Companion v. ii. K 2 b, lie . . stand in 
his defence against all machinous Engines that shall bee 
planted for the battery of his wit and fortune. 

Machiuule (msekinittl). [As if ad. L. 
*mdchinula, dim. of mdchina Machine sb. : see 
-ULE. Cf. F. machinule little machine.] A sur- 
veyor’s instrument for obtaining a right angle. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Machivell, obs. form of Machiavee. 

II Macho (ma-tjb). U. S. [£p. macho mullet.] 
The Californian mullet (see quot.). 

1882 Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N. Amer. (Bulletin U. S. 
Nat. Mus. no. 16) 403 Mugil mexicanus Steindachner. 
California Mullet ; Macho . . Pacific coast. 

Machomet, -an, etc. : see Mahomet, -an, etc. 
Machopolyp (mseskopfrlip). Zool. Also -po- 
lype. [f. Gr. juaxv fight + Polyp.] A zooid 
modified to serve a defensive function. (See quots.) 

1883 W. S. Dallas [tr. Von Lendenfeld] in Ann. <4 Mag. 
Nat. Hist. Oct. 230 Hamann explains the contents of the 
nematophore as a modified polyp, forwhich he proposes the 
designation ‘ machopolyp ’. x 838 Rolleston & Jackson 
Forms Anim. Life (ed. 2) 758 The structures known as 
nematophores, sarcothecae, guard-polypes or macho-polyps 
tfxV] which are confined to the. . Plumulariclse. Ibid., In the 
genus Agtaophenia .. the machopolypes are usually dis- 
posed in a median and two lateral rovvs. 

Machoun, obs, form of Mason. 

Machoun(d, obs. form of Mahound. 

Maeht, obs. Sc. f. Might sb. and v., Mattgh sb. 
Maeliumetan, -ist: see Mahometan, -ist. 
-machy, in actual use -omaehy Qrmaki), repre- 
sents the ending -[tafia of certain Gr. sbs. with 
the general sense ‘fighting, warfare', which are 
derivatives of adjs. in -p&x 05 with the general 
sense ‘ that fights ’ ; the root is that of [taxecrdai 
to fight, battle. Of the Eng. words with 

this ending, some are adoptions of actual Gr. words, 
as logomachy, others have been formed from Gr. 
elements on Gr. analogies, as angdamachy ; the 
ending has not been employed in hybrid formations. 

+ Macia'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. late L. 
maciare, f. macies (see next): cf. Emaciation.] 
‘A making lean’ (Bailey 1727 vol. II). 

II Macies (mji-si|fz). Path. [L ] Emaciation. 

x8ot Med. Jrnl. V. 65 The leading circumstance in dia- 
betes is the macies. x88o in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Macigno (matjrn^). Geol. [It. macigno .] 
An Eocene sandstone from the Italian Alps. 

183a De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 325 It [brown sand- 
stone] . , is one of the macignos of the Italians. 

Macilence (mse-silens). rare, [as if ad, L. 
*macilentia, f. macilentus Maoilent : cf. F. maci- 
lence Thinness, leanness. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. XLV. 31 A certain gentility of style 
..derived from the excessive macilence of his face and 
figure. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Macilence, extreme thinness 
of the whole or part of the body. 

Macilency (mse-silensi). Now rare. [See 
prec. and -enoy.] Leanness, lit. and fig. 

1632 S andys Ovids Met am. we. Notes 484 His ftc. a 
Heron’s] vigilant feare,. .macilency, andpittiful screamings. 
*633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 6 These effects [of intemper- 
ance] are,.. 2. Macilency of grace. 1798 C. Crowther in 
Beddoes Contrib. Phys. <J- Med, Knowl. (X799) 350 From, a 
state of extreme macilency [she] became obese. 1822 Blackw. 
Mag. XII. 525 On recollecting the macilency of the Pari- 
sians, he justly inferred, that double the. number of French 
people might inhabit London. , without inconvenience. 
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Macilent (mae-silentl, a. Now rare. Also 6 
maoilente. [ad. L. macilent-us lean.] Lean, 
shrivelled, thin ; a. in material sense. 

153S Stewart Cron. Scot.l 1858) II. 512 With sic abun- 
dance of exceidand sweit, His cumlie cors . . lene wes maid, 
and macilent. 1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts (1638) 181 If 
they [goats] be fat, they are lesse venereous then being maci- 
lent or lean. 1647 Lilly Ckr. Astral, clxxvi. 747 Other 
Significators represent a body somewhat dry, macilent, 
erect and straight. 1683 W. Harris Pharmacologia xiv. 
260 By reason of the exanguious macilent condition of the 
Junctures after Feavers. *733 in Johnson. 1865 Reader 
28 Jan. 93/2 George I. seated at supper with the tall, maci- 
lent, and ill. favoured Duchess of Kendal standing bolt up- 
right behind him. 1871 M. Collins Inn Strange Meetings 
4 Not Mephistophiles is macilenter Than the man. 
b. fig. Of verses : Jejnne, poor. 

*624 Bp. Mount aou Gagg 252 That jejune and macilent 
conceit of Zwinglius, 1638 J. R. tr. Moitjfct's Tlteat. In- 
sects 898 Balm : concerning which Macer sang these ma- 
cilent verses. 1702 J. Howe List. Temple 11. xi. Wks. 1724 
I. 240 So copious an effusion of the Holy Spirit, as will., 
make it. spring up, out of its macilent wither’d State, into 
its primitive Liveliness and Beauty. 

Macintosh : see Mackintosh. 

Macis : obs. form of Mace sbf 
+ Mack sb . 1 Obs. Some game at cards. 

1348 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 221 At ale howse too sitt, 
at mack or at mall. 1392 Chetti.e Kind-Harts Dr. F, 
Macke, Maw, Ruffe, Noddy, andTrumpe. x6oa Warner 
A Hr. Eng. ix. xlvi. 217 Hence arrant Preachers, humming 
out a common-place or two, With bad, ill, naught, Pope, 
pots, play, mack, keeping of fowle adoe. 

Mack (msek) sb.- Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 meke, 
9 macks. [An unmeaning word, suggested either 
by ‘by Mary ’ or by ‘by the Mass’ (see Mass 
jA 1 ). Cf. ‘ by tbe matte ’ (Udall Roister D. IV. vii. 

1 18), also Maokins and dial, megs.'] In the phrase 
By {the) mack l (also simply mack! as quasi-z»/.), 
an exclamatory form of asseveration. 

c 1560 Misogonus iv. i. 55 (Brandi) Bith meke, Isbell 1398 
B. Jonson Ev. Mart, in Hum. m. iv, Humour? mack, 

I thinke it be so, indeed. 1599 Sir John Oldcastle (1600) 
C 4, Now by the macke, a prettie wench indeed. 1638 
Whiting Hist. Albino 130 Is not my daughter Maudge as 
fine a mayd, And yet, by mack, you see she troules the 
bowle. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 1. 103 By tbe Mack. 

+ Mack.rA 3 Obs. Variant of Mao 1 . Used con- 
temptuously for : A Celtic Irishman. Also attrib. 

[1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe ed.) 677/1 The Oes 
and Macks, which the heads of the septs have taken to theyr 
names.] 1617 Mokyson I tin. n. 138, 1 cannot dissemble how 
confident I am, to beate these Spanish Dons, as well as 
euer I did our Irish Macks and Oes. 1681 Luttrell Brief 
Ret. (1857) I. 91 Another of these Mack Irish papists has 
sworn that [etc.]. c x688 New Letany iii. in Third Collect. 
Poems 8/1 Who’s Rid, and Impos’d on, by many a score Of 
Priests, Macks, and Footmen, his Q. and his Wh — . 

Mack (msek), sbf slang. Also mao. [Short 
for Mackerel -.] A pander. 

1887 W. E. Henley Villon's Straight Tip ii. (F.), Fiddle, 
or fence, or mace, or mack. *894 Stead If Christ came to 
Chicago 372 The procurers, the souteneurs and the * macs 

t Mack, a. Also 5 make, 5, 9 mak. [a. ON. 
mak-r (found in compar. only). Cf. Mackly ach., 
and dial, mackerly, mackly adj., mack-like, macky 
seemly, etc.] a. Apt, convenient, b. Neat, tidy. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 321/1 Make, or fyt, and mete {MS. 
K. mak, fyt, or esyt, aptus, conveniens. 1825-80 Jamieson, 
Mack , mak, neat, tidy ; Roxb. 

Mack: see Black-mack. Mack, obs. f. Make. 
Mackabaw, variant of Maccoboy. 

+ Mackabrom. Obs, rare — 1 . [Derived from 
macabree : see Macabbe.] An old hag. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 61 Such an olde witche, 
suche a mackabroyne, As euermore like a hog hangeth the 
groyne, On hir husbande, except he be hir slaue. 

t Mackallow. Sc. Obs. Also 7 mac(k)helve, 
8 macalive. [Gael, macaladh fostering.] Some- 
thing handed over to a foster-parent along with a 
child for the benefit of the latter. Also attrib. 

1580 in Black Bk. Taymouth, etc. (Bannatyne Club) 224 
The said father and foster father giving between them of 
makhelve guddis in donation to the said bairn at Bellane 
thereafter the value of two hundred merks of ky [etc.]. *671 
Contract in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. XXX. (1896) 22 The 
makhelve is 9 ky. 1678 Ibid. 20 Whilk wholl mackallow 
goods, .the said Duncan and Margret oblidges them, to 
grass and pastur and bird to the behoofe of thersaid foster, 
*775 . Johnson Western Is/. Wks. X. 484 These beasts are 
considered as a portion and called Macalive Cattle, 

Mackar, obs. Sc. form of Maker. 
Mackarelfl, variant of Mackerel 1 . 
Mackarocm : see Macaroon. 

Mackassin, obs. form of Mocassin. 
Mackaw: see Macaw. 

tMa’ckeler. rare— 1 , [ad. Du. makelaar, f. 
makelen to negotiate. Cf. Macklew. 2 ] A broker. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 9 Exchange is concluded, either 
by the Mackelers or Brogers, alone betwixt themselves, or 
by bringing the parties face to face. 

+ Mackeleredge. Obs. rare— L [ad. Du. 
makelarij, f. maketaar Maokelkb.] Brokerage. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 177 The Factor . . must place his 
Principal to account Courtagie and Mackeleridge. 
tMackenboy. Obs. Also 7 mackenbory, 
maekinboy, makimboy, 7-9 makinboy. [a. 
Irish meacan buidhe {art t-sleibhe) ‘yellow root 
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(of the mountain) ’.] An Irish spurge (. Euphorbia 
hiberna') said tohave powerful purgative properties. 

165a Har tiib's Legacie (ed. 2) App., Interrogatory, Mac- 
camboy. Whether there be such a thing at all, that this 
herb should purge the body ineerly by external touch, or 
whether it be a fable, [etc ] ? 1670 Rav Caial. Plant. Anglia! 
299 Tithynmlus Hibernians , Makinboy. 1672 Petty Pol, 
Anat. (1691) tu What is said of the Herb Madcenbory 
is fabulous. 1678 Phillips, Mackenboy, or Makimboy, a kind 
of Spurge with a knotty Root, growing naturallyin Ireland, 
which being but carried about one, causeth the party to 
go often to stool. 1687 Ashe in Phil. Trans. XX. 294 
The famous Irish Herb called Mackenboy. 1816-zo T. 
Green Univ. Herbal I. 543 Euphorbia Hibernica, Irish 
Spurge.. .Native of Ireland..whereitis known by the name 
of makinboy. 

Mackerel 1 (mse’karel) . Forms: 3-6 mak- 
erel(l, 5 makerelle, makyrelle, 4-7 macrelfl, 
makrel^l, 5 macrelle, 6 macquerell, 7 ma- 
querel, 7-8 macrili 1, maycril, 6-8 mackrell, 
7-9 maokrel, 4-9 mackerell, 7-9 maekarel, 8 
mackarell, 7- mackerel, [a. OF. makerel (F. 
maquereatt) of unknown origin.] 

1 . A well-known sea-fish, Scomber scomber, much 
used for food, that approaches the shore in shoals 
in summer-time for the purpose of spawning. 

c 1300 Havelok 758 Keling he tok, and tumberel, Hering, 
and h® makerel. <11377 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 38 In 
makerell, xxxiijr. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 642/2 Hie 
ntegarus, makyrelle. c *460 J. Russell Nurture 558 Mer- 

lynge, makerelle. 1530 Palsgr. 241/2 Macquerell afysshe, 
macquerel. *573Tusser//kjA xii. (1878)28 When Mackrell 
ceaseth from the Seas, John Baptist brings grassebeafe and 
pease. j6ot Chester Love's Mart., Dialogue lxxix, 
Sommer lotting Mackrell. 1623 Middleton & Rowley 
Sp. Gipsy in. ti, Bad fortunes are like mackerel at mid- 
summer. <11638 Cleveland Poor Cavalier Thou shall 
. .Bait Fhhes Hooks to couzen Mackrels Lips. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub Conclus., A book that misses its tide, shall be 
neglected.. like maekarel a week after the season. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. iii. 214 Slit your Mackrel in halves, 
take out the Roes, gut and clean them. 789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Journ, France 1 . 2 Shoals of maycril, 1870 Yeats Nat. H ist. 
Comm. 321 Mackerel will bite at almost any bait, 
b. In proverbs and proverbial expressions. 

1760 Foote Minors Wks. 1799 I. 238 You can be secret 
as well as serviceable? . . Mute as a mackrel. 1819 Metro- 
polis III. 154 We were as mule as maekarel for exactly 
seven minutes and a half. 1890 Hall Caine Bondman n. 
xili. Was he throwing a sprat to catch a mackerel ? 

2 . Applied with qualifying word to other fishes, 
f Great mackerel, ?the tunny. Spanish mackerel, 
+ (a) the tunny, ( b ) in England the Scomber colias, 
{<-) in U. S. the Scomberomerus maculatus. See 
also Hoese-mackebel. 

a 1672 Willughby Icthyogr. (1686) Tab. M. 1 Thynnus 
sive Thunnus Gesn. Spanish Mackerel, 1709 Dampier 
Voy . (1729) III. 1. 414 The Great Mackarell is 7 Foot long. 
183a Couch in Mag. Nat. Hist. V. 22 Spanish Maekarel 
(Scomber maculatus). 2880 Gunther Fishes 437 S\comber\ 
colias . . often called ‘ Spanish ’ Mackerel. 

3 . Angling. Short for mackerel-Jly. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 311, 1. Maekarel. Dubbing, 
of light brown camel’s hair. 1864 Intell, Observ. VI. 152 
A fly known to anglers as the mackerel. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as mackerel-catcher , -fishery, 
-fleet, -gaff, -smack ; j- mackerel-back sb. (see 
quot. a 1700) ; mackerel-back, -backed ad/s., 
•f (a) slang, long-backed; (b) said of clouds, sky : see 
mackerel-sky ; mackerel-bait, a fisherman’s name 
for jelly-fish (Cent. Diet.) ; mackerel-bird, local 
name for the wryneck and the young kittiwake (see 
quote.); mackerel-boat, a boat for mackerel-fish- 
ing ; ‘ a stout clinch-worked vessel, with a large fore- 
sail, spritsail, andmizen’ (Smyth.S'a/^r’j Word-bk. ); 
mackerel-bob, a four-pointed fish-jig, for catching 
mackerel; mackerel-breeze, a breeze that ruffles 
the water, so as to favour the catching of mackerel 
(cf. mackerel-gale') ; hence mackerel-breezy a . ; 
mackerel-clouds (see mackerel-sky) ; mackerel- 
cock, a local name for the Manx Shearwater 
(Newton); mackerel-cry, the hawker’s cry of 
1 new mackerel ’ ; mackerel-fly Angling, a species 
of May-fly, also an artificial fly imitating this ; 
mackerel-gale, a strong breeze such as mackerel 
are best caught in ; mackerel-guide, a local name 
for the gar-fish ; mackerel-gull, a name in U.S. 
for the tern; mackerel-midge, the young of the 
rockiing (Plate lid) (Giinther) ; f mackerel-mint, 
common mint (, Mentha viridis ) ; mackerel-pike, 
any fish of the genus Scombresocidm ; a saury ( Cent. 
Diet.) ; masker el-plough, a knife used for creas- 
ing the sides of lean mackerel in order to improve 
their appearance (Knight Diet, Mech. 1884); 
mackerel-scad, an, American fish, Decapterus 
macarellus\ mackerel - scout = mackerel- guide ; 
maokerel-shark, a name for the porbeagle ; mack- 
erel-sky, a sky dappled with small white fleecy 
clouds (cirro-cumulus ) ; maokerel-sture, a north- 
ern name for the tunny. 

<1*700 B. E, Did. Cant Crew, *Mncharel-back, a very 
tall, lank Person. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm 1 . 249 At 
other times it is .. mottled like a mackerel’s "back, when it 
is called the ‘ mackerel-back sky’. *888 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 
*/* I n some places the clouds were what we sailors call ‘mack- 
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erel back’. 1783 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue , * Maekarel 
backed , long hacked. *863 Intell. Observ. V III. 237 Cirro- 
cumulus, or a ‘ mackerel-backed ’ sky. 1879 Cecil Smith 
Birds of Guernsey 94 The Wryneck .. arriving .. about 
the same time as the mackerel, wherefore it lias also ob- 
tained the local name of ‘ “Mackerel Bird ’. 1882-4 Yar- 

rell Brit. Birds (ed. 4) III. 654 Mr. Cordeaux says that 
the Flamborough fishermen call the young Kittiwakes 
4 Mackerel-birds’, because they usually appear at sea with 
their parents in August when the fish are approaching the 
coast. 1768 Ann. Keg. 120 A premium, .tor encouraging the 
“mackerel-boats to bring their fish to market. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib, Caial. 195 “Mackerel bob formerly used by New 
Eng[andfishermen for thecaptureof mackerel without theuse 
of bait. 173* Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. xiv. 209 They 
tacked to and fro in the river under the impulse of a* mackerel 
breeze. 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. III. III. i. 8g It was 
blowing a maekarel breeze only. 1834 R. MvDia Brit. Birds 
(1841) 1 . 2 It is oneof those *mackerel-hreezy days on which 
the surface of the water just dances and dimples. 1614 Eng. 
way toiuealthm Harl, Misc. (Malh.)IIL244Thefishermen- 
“mackarel-catchers. 1830 N. S. Wheaton Jrul. 510 “Mack- 
arel clouds . .are hung around the horizon. *772 Rutty Nat . 
Hist. Co, Dublin 1 . 329 The “Mackarel-Cock. .a bird of pas- 
sage coming to us in June and July, about the time of the 
Mackarels. . . It is commonly as big as a Cormorant [etc.]. 
1714 Gay Trivia 11. 310 Ev’n Sundays are proplian’d by 
“Mackrell Cries. 2883 Huxley Addr. Fishery Congress 18 
June 16, I believe then that the .. “mackerel-fishery, and 
probably all the great sea-fisheries, are inexhaustible. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman 425 The *mackerelfleet were leaving 
for Kinsale. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 177 Lesser 
hackle fly, “mackerel fly [etc.]. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 

Catal. 195 “Mackerel gaff. . used by New England fisher- 
men. 1577-87 Harrison England 1. x. in Holinshed I. 43/1 
Scarse comparable to the “makerell gale. 1687 Dryden 
Hind 4 P. tn, 456 The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel 
gale. 1769 Pennant Pool. III. 222 This fish [mackrel] is 
easily taken by a bait, but the best time is during a fresh 
gale of wind, which is thence called a mackrel gale. 1835 
Jenyn s Man. Brit. Peri. Anim. 419 Belone vulgaris... 
From its usually preceding the Mackerel, is sometimes 
called the “Mackerel-Guide. *706 Nemnich Polygl.-Lex. 
Nat. H ist. v. 820 “M aekarel gulf Larus ridibundus. 1883 
Century Mag. Sept. 653/x Among the most common birds 
are the.. tern or mackerell-gull. 1832 Couch in Mag. 
Nat. Hist. V. 16 It is the “mackerel midge of our fishermen, 
to whom it is well known, i860 Gosse Mom. Nat. Hist. 
149 The mackerel -midge ... never surpasses an inch and a 
quarter in length. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. eexv. 533 The 
third [Mint] is called . . in English Speare Mint, . . Browne 
Mint, and “Macrell Mint, 1880-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes II. 
148 In Ireland horn-eel (Belfast Bay); “mackerel-scout 
(Strangford Lough). 1669 Woiu.iijgk.Sjw/. Agnc. (1681) 295 
In a fair day, if the sky seem to be dapled with white Clouds, 
(which they usually term a “Mackarel-skyi it usually pre- 
dicts Rain. 1883 R. H. Scott Elan. Meteorol. 126 Small 
detached rounded masses [of cloud].. like the markings of 
a mackerel, whence the name ‘ mackerel sky’. 1697 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3295/3 An open Pinnace, .came into the Downes, 
.. put on Board a “Mackrel Smack, and carried away the 
Master. *772 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXII. 310 note, 
The tunny fish [are caught] on the coast of Argyleshire, .. 
where they are called “mackrel sture. 

t Ma ckerel 2 , 06 s. Forms : 5-6 makerel(l, 
makrel(l, 5-7 ma(c)querel, 7 maquerelLe, 
mackarel(I, -er0l(le, macrell ; also in quasi- 
Italian form maqu.erel(l)a. [ad. OF. maquerel 
(F. maquereau, maquerelle) of unknown origin; 
possibly the same word as Mackerel 1 ; some 
have conjectured that it is from Du. makelaar 
broker.] One who ministers to sexual debauchery ; 
a bawd, pimp, procurer or procuress. 

*426 Lydg. DeGuil. Pilgr. 13478 Glotonye : Yiff thow me 
calle.-Lyk as lam, A Bocheresse, Or in ffrench..I am callyd 
a Makerel, Whos offyee. . Ys in ynglysshe bauderye. 1483 
Caxton Cato B vij, Nygbehys howsdwellyd a maquerel or 
bawde. 15*3 Douglas Hinds iv. Prol. 192 Sic poyd makrellis 
for Lucifer bene leche. 1585JAS.I Ess. Poesie (Arh.) 27 , 1 no 
wais can, vnwet my cheekes, beholde My sisters made by 
Frenchemenmacquerelsolde. <11600 Montgomerie lxx. 
8 Quhy maks thou makrels of the modest Muses, a 1613 Sir 
T. Overbury A Wife, etc. (1638) 142 A Maquerela,in plaine 
English, a Bawde. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater 
Kent Wks. 1. 143/1 Some get their Iming. .by tayles, as Ma- 
querellaes, Concubines, Curtezanes [etc.], C1645 Howell 
Lett. it. xxiv, The Pander did his Office, hut brought him 
a Citizen clad in Damoisells apparell, so she and her Ma- 
querell were paid accordingly. 1638 in Phillips. a 1700 in 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew. 

t Mackerelage. 06 s. In 7 maquorelage. 
[a. F. maquerelage, f. * maquerel, maquereau : see 
prec.] The services of a bawd or pander. 

1602 Florid Montaigne n. vii. (1632) 211. 
Mackereler (markerelai). [f. Mackerel 1 4- 
-EK l «] a. One who goes mackerel-fishing, "b. A 
boat used in mackerel-fishing. 

*883 Chamb, Jrrtl, 272 Here is a mode] of that vast net 
used by the mackereler. 1886 Century Mag. XXXII. 824 
The mackerelers do not keep together so much as formerly. 

Mackereling (mse’kereliq), vbl. sb. [f. Maok- 
ebel 1 + -ing- 1 .] Fishing for mackerel. 

*887 Goode, etc. Fisheries of U. S. v. II. 604 Men who go 
mackereling. 

Mackeroon, variant of Macaroon. 
Mackinaw (maedrinp). The name (also written 
Mackinac ) of an island in the strait between Lakes 
Huron and Michigan ; occurring in the following 
collocations. Mackinaw blanket, also simply 
Mackinaw, a thick blanket, such as used to 
be distributed to the Indians of the North-west 
by the U.S. government. Mackinaw (boat), a 
large flat-bottomed sharp-ended boat, used on the 
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Great Lakes. Mackinaw tront, the lake-trout 

(see Trout). 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. x. 73 A mackinaw- 
boat, capable of carrying 50 or 100 casks. 1831 Mayne Rkid 
Scalp Hunt. iii. 22 My ‘Mackinaw’ .. makes my bed by 
night and my great coat on other occasions. 1876 G. B. 
Goode Anim. Resources U.S. 41 Lure-fish used in taking 
Mackinaw trout, igoi Longm. Mag. Jan. 2i8_Sedate family 
boats with three pairs of oars, mackinaws with white sails 
light in the fresh breeze. 

Mackinboy, variant of Mackenboy Obs. 

Mackins (mae’kinz). Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 
meekinse , 7makin(g)s, 7-8 maekings, 8 maakins, 
9 dial, maeklins, makkers, etc. : see E. D. D. 
[Formed as Mack 2 with suffix -kin frequent in 
similar words,] Used in the asseverative exclama- 
tion By (the) mackins. (Cf. Mack sb.' 2 ) 

c 1560 M isegonus in. iii. 73 (Brandi) Bitli meekinse. 1605 
Loud. Prodigal 11. ii. C, A by the mackins. good syr Lance- 
lot. 1654GAYTON Pleas, A 'otes in. ii. 75 ’Twas well thought 
on, by the mackins. 1694 Echakd Plautus 12 By the 
Mackins, I believe Phehus has been playingtheGood-Fellow. 
1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. i. (1708; 40 Fashion. Pray ac- 
cept of this small Acknowledgment Nurse. (Aside.) Gold, 
by makings, your Honour’s goodness is too great 1887 
S. Cheshire Gloss, s.v. By, By the makkins. 

Mackintosh, (mae-kintpj). Also macintosh. 

1 . The name of Charles Macintosh (1766-1843), 
applied attrib. to designate garments made of the 
waterproof material invented by him (patent no. 
4804, 17 June 1823), consisting of two or more 
layers of cloth cemented together with india-rubber. 
Now viewed as an attributive use of 3, and written 
with small initial. 

1836 Murray's Handbk. N. Germ. p. xx, A Mackintosh 
cloak is almost indispensable. 1849 Brit. Q. Rev. Feb. 5 
Old port, tender mutton and Mackintosh capes are excellent 
things, no doubt. 1833 Reaije Ckr. Johnstone 227 A 
fisherman’s long mackintosh coat. *839 W. Collins Q. of 
Hearts (1875 ) 39 Jessie put on my mackintosh cloak. 

2 . Short for Mackintosh cloak, coat, etc. Also 
Comb., as mackintosh-?naker. 

1836 Frith Let. 18 Oct. in Antobiog. (1888) III. 6x, I like 
the mackintosh very much. *840 Longf. in Eife(iBgi) I. 
363 Sumner striding down Hancock Street in his white 
mackintosh. *842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Misadv. Margate 
xiv, I could not see my Macintosh. . Nor yet my best white 
beaver hat. 1831 Illustr. Lond. News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/1 
Macintosh-maker. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 
141 Wrapt in an old dressing-gown with mackintosh buttoned 
round iu 1900 Q. Rev. July 36 The bodies of officers having 
been buried in mackintoshes had not so disappeared. 

3 . The material of which 4 Mackintosh ’ garments 
are made ; now applied to any cloth made water- 
proof by a coating of india-rubber. Also attrib. 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 170 The mackintosh 
should he dipped, shortly' before use, in carbolic solution. 
1889 Lancet 27 Apr. 830/1 The bed is covered with a mack- 
intosh sheet. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 429 If necessary, 
a square of mackintosh is placed under the draw-sheet. 1899 
Ibid. VIII. 579 India-rubber or mackintosh coverings are 
certainly effectual. 

Mackle, made (mte-k’l), sb. Printing, [ad. 
F. macule , ad. L. macula spot. Cf. G. makel spot, 
stain.] A blur in printing ; a doubling of the im- 
pression; also, a blurred sheet. (Cf. Macule sb.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), MacuIature,or Made, a waste 
Sheet of printed Paper. i8zS Hansard Typographia 928 
Mackle, when part of the impression on a page appears 
double, owing to the platten’s dragging on the frisket. 1871 
A mer. Encycl. Printi>ig(t&. Ringwal t) s.v., If the frame of the 
tympan rubs against the platen, it will cause a slur or mackle. 
1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab., Mackle, a printed sheet with 
a slurred appearance. 

Mackle, made (rnse-k’l), v . 1 Printing, [f. 
Mackle j/l] a. trans. To blur, spot, or spoil 
(a sheet of paper) ; also (now usually) to print 
(a page) blurred or double, b. intr. Of the paper : 
To become blurred or spoiled. (Cf. Macule v.) 
Hence Ma’ckled ///. a., Ma’ckling vbl. sb. 

*394 R. Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 22 On a double tympan 
or parchmiu (hauing a wollen cloth betwixt them) and a 
moyst linnen cloth to keepe the leafe from niackling, *724 
Bailey, Mackled, blotted or daub’d in Printing. 1867 Fry 
Playing-Card Terms in Philol. Soc. Trans. 56 To Mackle, 
To Macule, v. a. To spot, stain, soil ; to set off newly 
printed or painted work. Mackled, adj. Spotted, stained, 
soiled. Macklings, MachRng-paper, Mackling-sheets, soil- 
ing-jpaper ; sheet of paper put between printed sheets of 
playing-cards, to prevent rubbing, setting-off, and soiling. 

T Ma’Ckie, V .' 2 Obsr- ? [ad. Du. makelen to 
offer for sale.] intr. 1 To sell weavers’ goods 
to shop-keepers ’ (Bailey 1724). 

Hence ’(* Ma'ckler, a seller of weavers’ goods 
(Bailey 1731 vol. II). 

Mackless, variant of Makeless aO and 2. 

t Ma’ckly, adv. Obs. In 5-6 makly. [f. Mack 
<z.+ -ly 2 .] Evenly, aptly, easily. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 322/a Makly, or esyly, fadliter 
(P. apte). 1313 Douglas Atuds v. xiv. 32 The windis 
hlawis full evin and rycht makly. 

t Madmi;imy. Obs. rare - i . [a. It. mac- 
chi nine, pi. dim. of macchina Machine sb.] ? A 
puppet-show. 

<1*734 North Exam. in. viii. § 12 (1740) 590 He .. could 
. .represent emblematically the Downfall of Majesty; as in 
his Raree-Show and Mackninny, 

Mackrel, -ell, obs. forms of Mackekel. 


MACLE, 


MACROCOSM. 


Made (mse’k’l). See also Mascle. [a. F. 
made, ad. L. macula spot, mesh.] 

1 . tryst. A hemitropic or twin 'crystal. Also 
attrib. [After Rome cle L’Isle’s use of F. made , 1783.] 

1801 De Bournon's Acc. certain Minerals in Phil. Trans. 
XCI. 185 Whence results a kind of made, the form of which 
is a rhomboidal tetraedral prism. 1839 Mat. Philos., Polaris. 
Light xvi. 60 lU. K. S.) The irregularities of crystallisation, 
which are known by the name of Made, or Hemitrope forms. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 442 Crystals of ice, like 
macles of snow, were observed to form near the bottom. 
1883 All Year Round 17 Nov. 535 A diamond at last, of 
made shape, weighing some twenty carats t 

2 . Min. (See quot. 1865.) 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, Made, is the name of certain 
diagonal black spots in minerals, like the ace of diamonds in 
cards. <*1832 Macgiluvkay Nat. Hist. Dee Side (1855) 
454 Orthodase . . forms large macles in Rubislaw quarries, 
near Aberdeen. 1865 Watts Did. Chew., Made is the 
name given to certain spots in minerals of a deeper hue 
than the rest; sometimes proceeding from difference _of 
aggregation, sometimes from the presence of a foreign 
substance ; clay-slate, for example, may be macled with 
iron pyrites. 1872 Page Adv. Texi-Bk. Geol. vii. 118 Fel- 
spar with large macles of mica. 

3. « Chiastolite. 

[1821 Jameson Man. Mineral. 3x8 Chiastolite, Made, 
Haiiy.] 1821 Mawe Catal. Minerals (ed. 4) 99 Chiastolite— 
Made, is of a yellowish white colour. 1822 Ci.eavei.and 
Mineral. <$• Geol. I. 427 The term Made, as the name of 
a distinct species, applies to the whitish prisms only. 
1862 Dana Man. Geol. § 60. 58 [Andalusite] often having 
the interior tesselated with black, in which case it is usually 
called made or chiastolite. 1896. Chester Did, Min., 
Made, a syn. of chiastolite, alluding particularly to the 
black centre which a crystal often shows when cut trans- 
versely, similar to the muscle of heraldry. 

4 . Her. = Mascle. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Masde, or Made. 1828-40 
Berry Encycl. Pier. I, Macles or Mashes. These terms 
occur in ancient books of armory, meaning the same as 
Mascles. 1847 Gloss. Heraldry, Made, see Masde. 

Maole, Printing-, see Mackle. 

Macled (mse'k’ld), ppl. a. Also mackled. 
[f. Macle + -ed.] a. Of a crystal: Hemitropic. 
D. Marked like chiastolite (Webster Suppl. 18S0). 
c. Her. = Mascled (Webster 1897). 

1822 Cleave land Mineral, fy Geol. II. 703 Macled Crystal, 
a hemitrope crystal is sometimes thus called, a 1853 Mac- 
gh.uvray Nat. Hist. Dee Side (1855) 455 Garnet . . In pen- 
tagonal dodecahedrons, single or _ macled. 1858 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xiii. § 761 Organisms as delicate as the 
macled frost. 1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 33 note , The 
crystals being, .many of them mackled. 1865 [see Macl&2]. 

Maclu-r(e)ite. Min. [Named after VV.Maclure, 
U. S. geologist : see -its.] A name independently 
proposed in 1822 for two different minerals, now 
identified respectively with augite and chondrodite. 

1822 Nuttall in Amer. Jrul. Sci. V. 246 Maclurite. 1822 
Seybert ibid. 344 Maclureite. 1823 Cleaveland Mineral, 
ft Geol. II. 783. 

Maciurllanite. [Named after John Mac- 
millan [died 1753), the founder of the body: see 
-iTE.] A member of the body known as the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

1799 Statist. Ace. Scotl. XXI. Index 1, Macmillanites, 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, I only meant to say that you 
were a Cameraman, or MacMillamte. 

Macoek, var. Maycock, kind of pumpkin. 
Macomet, -it(e, -yt(e, obs. ff. Mahomkt. 
Macon, obs. form of Mahound, Mason. 
Maconite (imFi-kynait). Min. [f. Macon name 
of a county in Georgia, U. S. A. : see -ITE.] A 
hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron and magnesium. 

2873 F. A. Genth in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, XIII. 396 
Maconite, (a new species [of corundum]). 

Maeoute, variant of Macute. 

Macqnerel(l, obs. form of Macke ret,. 

II Macquignon. Obs. [F. maquignon .] A 
horse-dealer. 

1798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. III. 126 ‘ Lord who?’ 
said the macquignon* in a surly tone. [Faot-n.] *A sort of 
jobber in horses who still calls himself a gentleman. [1834 
James % Mars ton Hall x, I remember his turning off his 
chief ecuyer for merely whispering in the street with a ma- 
quignon, who was bringing him a horse for sale.] 
Macrame (makra'm<?). Also macrami. 
[App. a. Turk, maqrama towel, napkin, hand- 
kerchief, a. Arab. miqranuP ? striped cloth.] 

A fringe or trimming of knotted thread or cord ; 
knotted-work ; the art of making this. Also attrib. 

1869 Mrs. Palliser Lace iv. 65 This art is principally 
applied to the ornamenting of huckaback towels/termed 
Macrame, a long fringe of thread being left at each end, 
for the purpose of being knotted together in geometrical 
designs. 1881 Daily News 16 July 2/7 Macrami laces con- 
tinue to attract some attention. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needlewk. 331 The basis of all Macrame Lace is 
knots. .. MacramA is celebrated for its durability and excel- 
lence.. 1898 Daily News 8 Dec. 3/2 The girls had the result 
of their deft labours in woolwork, needlework, macramiwork. 

II Macrauchenia (msekipkz'nia). Also in 
anglicized form macrauahene. [mod.L. Ma- 
crauchSnia (Owen 1838), generic name f. Gr. pa- 
npavxw long-necked, f. panp-os long + avxh v neck.] 
A fossil animal of the order Pachydermata having 
some resemblance to a camel. 

2838 Owen Fossil Mamm., Zool. Voy. Beagle (1840) I. 35 
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The animal — which. .1 propose to call Macrauchenia. Ibid. 
42 The Macrauchene. 1859 Darwin Grig. Spec. vii. (1878) 
178 The camel, guanaco,. and macrauchenia. 1903 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 59 The macrauchenia, a three-toed ungulate of the size 
and proportions of a camel. 

Macrell, obs. form of Mackerel 2 . 
t ffia’crio. Obs. rare— 1 . [Paltered from F. 
maquereatt.) = Mackerel -. 

a 1627 Middleton Anything for Quiet Life v. ii. (1662) 
G 3, Pander, Wittoll, Macrio, basest of knaves, 
f SEa’critude. Obs. — °. [ad. L. macritudo, 

f. macer lean.] Leanness. 

1623 in Cockeram \machr-). 1656 in Blount Giossogr. 
Macro- (mse-krc), before a vowel macr-, repr. 
Gr. paicpo-, comb, form of paicpus long, large, used 
in many scientific terms (see also the main words). 

a. Phys. and Path., in sbs. of mod.L. form in 
-ia compounded with Gr. names for different parts 
of the body, and signifying excessive development 
of the part in question, as Bffaicrocsplia’lia [Gr. 
teapakij head] (also anglicized Macroce-phaly), 
excessive length or size of the head. Mararo- 
clteiTia [Gr. yeiAos lip], an enlargement and 
thickening of the lips. Eta:croglo - ssia[Gr.yA£o- era 
tongue] , a progressive enlargement of the tongue, 
with protrusion from the mouth. MamromeTia 
[Gr. pekos limb], abnormal development of a limb. 
Mararosto'mia [Gr. aropa mouth], abnormal ex- 
tension of one or both angles of the mouth. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., *M acrocephatia, Macrocephaly. 
1833 AshJiurst's Intermit. Encycl. Swg. III. 34 * Macro- 
chilia. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 4:5 Macrocheilia is 
a similar condition to macroglossia. 1862 Syd. Soc. Ycar- 
bk. 117 Case of *Macrog!ossia. 1870 Holmes' Syst. Surg, 
(ed. 2) IV. 216 Macro -glossia. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 452 They, .mayoccur on the limbs, giving rise to *macro- 
melia. 1854 Jones & Si rev, Pathol. A uat. (1874) 535 *Makro- 
stomia, is prolongation of the corners of the mouth. 

b. in sbs. iu which the combining form macro- 
is prefixed to a sb. to indicate either that the 
individual is of unusual size, or that it contains a 
number of smaller individuals (for the signification 
see the second member in each case); chiefly formed 
for antithesis with words beginning with micro- of 
earlier or simultaneous formation, as macrococcus , 
macroconidium, macro-cyst, macro-farad, macro- 

g . mete, macrogametocyte , macro-gonidhnn, macro- 
merozoite, macro-molectile, macro nucleus, macro- 
septum, macro-somite (hence •soinitic adj.), macro- 
stylospore, macro-zoogomdium, macrozoospore. 

1887 Garnsey & Balfour tr. De Bary's Fungi 4.58 Cocci 
..are distinguished .. according to their dimensions into 
micrococci, *mucrococci, and monad-forms. 187^. Cooke 
Fungi 175 As early as i860 he [Tulasne] recognized the 
large., vesicles which originate the fertile tissue, but did not 
comprehend the part which these *Maeroeysts were to per- 
form. 1884 H. M. Ward in Q. yrnl. Microscop. Sci. XXIV. 
279 Each pair consists of a macrocyst and a so-called 
paracyst. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 945 The female 
gametocyte, consisting of a single * macrogamete. 1903 E. A. 
Minchin Sporosoa in Ray Lankester Zool. 1. Protozoa 215 
Since .. the gametes are differentiated into male elements 
or microgametes, and female. elements or macrogametes, 
their mother cells must be distinguished further into micro- 
gametocytes and *macrogametoeytes. 1853 Henfrey [tr. 
Braun's Rejuvenesc.} Bot. <$• Physiol, Mem. (Ray Soc.) 137 
Plants with two kinds of moving germ-calls, large ( ‘‘‘macro - 
gonuiia ) and small (microgonidia), 1903 E. A. Minchin 
Sporozoa in Ray Lankester Zool. 1. Protozoa 256 Within 
the cytoeyst the schizont may break up into smaller mierb- 
merozoites or larger *macromerozoites. . 1892 J. A. Thom- 
son Outlines of Zoology iox In the ciliated Infusorians 
there are two nuclear bodies. .. The smaller or micro- 
nucleus lies by the side of the larger or *macro-nucIeus. 
1880 Bessey Botany 223 The protoplasmic contents of cer- 
tain cells [of Hydrodiclyon\ break up into a large number 
of daughter-cells (*macrozoogonidia). 1875 Q. yrnl. Micro- 
scop. Sci. XV. 396 *Macrozoospores (which germinate asexu- 
ally). 1888 Amer. Nat, XXII. 942 The head . , is divided 
into.. the primitive head-segment, .and the gnathophorous 
*macrosoinite. Ibid. 941 The.. primary or *macrosomitic 
segmentation of the primitive body. 

c. Cry st. Macro-axis = macrodiagonal sb. 
Ma^crodia-gonal sb. the longer of the diagonals 
of a rhombic prism ; also adj., pertaining to this 
diagonal. Ma'crodome, a dome (see Dome 5 b) 
parallel to the macrodiagonal; hence Macrodo- 
ma-tio a., pertaining to the macrodome. Macro- 
pi-nacoid, a pinacoid parallel to the vertical and 
macrodiagonal axes. Ma-croprism, a prism of 
an orthorhombic crystal between the macropina- 
coid and the unit prism. Maicropyranaid, a 
pyramid corresponding to the macroprism. 

1898 Da na Mineral., *Macro-axis. 1848 W ebster, * Macro- 
diagonal. 1858 Thudichum Urine 143 The planes.. of the 
macrodiagonal prism [are inclined] at an angle of 85° 14'. 
1883 Heddle in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 360/1 To the greater 
lateral axis the name macrodiagonal is given. Ibid. 
360/2 When n = <» a *macrodome results. . I bid., The. limit- 
ing *macropinacoid. Ibid,, On the one side originate nu- 
merous *nnacroprisms. Ibid., A new pyramid is produced, 
named a *macropyramid. 2878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks 
Classified 29 Cleavage prismatic, very perfect, *Macro- 
domatic perfect. 

d. in adjs., with sense * containing or possessed 
of some object in a largely developed form as 
Macxamdrotis a. Bot. [Gr. ai>5p-, anjp man], 


having elongated male plants. Ktacroda'ctyl a. 

= riext; sb. (see quot.). MacxodactyTic, -da - o- 
tylous adjs. [Gr. bcucrvKos finger, toe], having long 
fingers or toes. Ma-crodont a. [Gr. oSovr-, 58ovr 
tooth], having long teeth. SHamrope-talous a . 
[Gr. ireraXov leaf], having long or large leaves or 
petals (Mayne Expos. Lex . 1856). Macrophyll- 
ine, -pltylloiis adjs. [Gr. <pv\ Xov leaf], having 
long or large leaves. Jffiaicropletrral a. [Gr. 
irKevpa rib, side], having long pleurae. Iffa-cro- 
styious a. Pot., having a long style (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856). Macro ‘tons a. [Gr. ujt-, 
oh ear], having long ears. Ma'crotypous a, 
Min, [Type], having a long form. 

1883-4 Cooke Brit. Fresh-w. Algse I. 148 Male plants, 
dwarf (nannandrous) . . or elongated (*macrandrous). 1837 
Partington Brit. Cycl. Nat. Hist. III. 73 * Macrodactyles, 
long. toes. The last of the regular families into which 
Cuvier divides the stilt birds or waders. 1836 — Ibid. II. 886 
Cuvier’s *Macrodactylie, or long-toed family of Echassiers, 
or stilt birds. 1848 Maunder Trees. Nat. Hist. Gloss., 
*Macrodactylous, furnished with long toes adapted for 
trav ersing floating leaves and aquatic herbage. 1891 Flower 
& Lydekker Mammals 745 [Negroid type.] Thick, everted 
lips; prognathous jaws; large teeth (*macrodont). 18/x 
XV. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 55 Thallus *macrophylline. 
1856 .Mayne Expos. Lex., Macrophyllns . . ^maciophyllons. 
1881 in Academy 22 Oct. 315 The *macropleural and brachy- 
pleural types. 1886 Ford in Amer. yrnl. Sci. Ser. in. 
XXXII. 475 Reasons for believing that the Brachypleural 
species of the genus Pa radoxides are more recent than the 
Macropleural. 1887 Ward tr. Sachs’ Physiol. Plants 790 
The pollen of the *inacrostylous flowers is transferred to the 
microstylous stigma of another plant. 1840 Smart, * Macro- 
tons , long-eared. 1821 Jameson Man. Mineral. 55 *Macro- 
typous Limestone. 

Macrobian. (makrou-biaa),a. [f Gr. /j,a.Kp6(hc-s 
(f. parepo-s long + /3 ios life) + -an.] Long-lived. 

[1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Age, The Macrobian Pills. . 
have their N ame from a Greek W ord which signifies long Life.] 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in yrnl. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 
323 The race is still macrobian, arriving late at maturity. 

Macrobiote (-bsrtjvt). rare [ad. Gr. pattpo- 
fttoros, f. paicpo-s long + @iotos life.] A long-liver. 

1882 F. L. Oswald in Pop. Sci. Monthly XXL 590 The 
Thessalian mountaineers were the macrobiotes, the long- 
livers, par excellence, of the Roman Empire. 

Macrobiotic (mseikmbaip'tik), a. and sb. 
[Formed as prec. + -ie.] a. adj. Inclined or tend- 
ing to prolong life; relating to the prolongation 
of life. b. sb. pi. The science of prolonging life. 

1797 Hufeland's Art Prolong. Life Pref. (1853) n Hence 
arises a particular science, the Macrobiotic, or the art of 
prolonging it [life], which forms the subject of the present 
work. 1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 351 Any of your 
readers, .of macrobiotic tendencies. 186a De Quincy Wks, 
X. 251 note, A Greek work on the subject of macro- 
biotics. 1879 Punch 1 Nov. 201/2 Dr. Richardson .. is a 
great makrobiotic sage. 

Macrocephalic (mteLr^sifmlik), a. [f. Gr. 
paicpotcecpaX-osif. ptaicpu-s long 4- KecpaXri head) +-IC.J 

a. Pertaining to persons with long or large heads. 

b. Of a person : Having a long or large head. 

1851 D. Wilson Prelt. Ann. (1863) I. ix. 236 The macro- 

cephalic skulls of the Crimea. 1877 Burnett Ear 25 In 
macrocephalic heads we find large massive ears, *898 
Tunnicuffe in Nature 15 Dec. rso/i To the physician the 
jirofessional athlete is neither more nor less interesting than 
the macrocephalic dwarf. 

Macrocephalous (m*»kra,se-falas), a. [f. 
Gt-paKpoKitpak-os (see prec.) + -0U8.] Long-headed, 
a. Btaving or pertaining to a long head, b. Pot. 
Said of dicotyledonous embryos whose cotyledons 
are consolidated. 

1835 Lindlev Introd. Bot. l ii. (1830) 251 Those embryos 
which .. Richard [called] macrocephalous. 1865 Thurnam 
in Nat. Hist, Rev. V. 266 The macrocephalous skulls of 
the Crimea. 

Macrocosm (mse-krnkpz’m). Also rarely in 
L. and quasi-Gr. forms : 7 macroeosmus, 9 -cos- 
mos. [ad. F. macrocossne (c 1300), ad. med.L. 
macroeosmus, repr. Gr. *p.aicpos lebaptos (paKpos 
long, great, nua/xos world). (Cf. Megacosm.) 

Although med.L. macroeosmus has not been found earlier 
than in Higden (c 1350) it must be the source of the 
Fr. form recorded c 1300, and it seems to imply the prior 
existence of a Gr. phrase Vaxpbr koct/xos formed in imitation 
of iJ.LKo'oq xotrpo! Microcosm. For the idea expressed, cf. 
Macrobius in Somn. Scip. 1. xti, ‘Ideo physici mundunt 
magnum hominem, et hominem brevem mundum esse 
dixerunt ’. From the use of brevem here, and the gloss 
‘ Microscosmum. .petit mantie, e'est Ikammt yui pou dure ' 
(Du Cange), it may be suspected that ua/epos was at first 
j intended in the sense of * long’, interpreted with regard to 
| duration ; though the inference is not absolutely necessary, 
as the formal similarity of the word to pixpor would 
sufficiently account for its selection in an antithetic phrase. 
However this may be, the relation of the words macrocosm 
and microcosm has suggested the use of Macro- with the 
sense 1 on a large scale ’, in many modern words antithetic 
to words beginning with micro-.} 

1 . The ‘great world’ or universe, in contra- 
distinction to the ‘little world’ or Microcosm, i.e. 
to man viewed as an epitome of the universe. 

The earliest instances of the word in Eng. occur in Lyd- 
gate’s Assembly of the Gods (1:1420; oldest MS. a 1500), 
where however it is a mistake (either on the part of Lydgate 
or of the scribe) for microcosm, (See, e.g,, line 1828 ; And as 
for Macrocosme, hit ys no more to say But the lesseworlde.) 
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MACBOCYTE. 

x6oo W, Watson Decacardmt (1602) 274 Throughout all 
this vaste Macrocosme, they finde not one pat ter ne. . like to 
ours. 1794 G. Adams Nat. $ Exp,. Philos. IV. xlix. 353 
Applied and determined by an Infinite Mind in the macro- 
cosm or universe. 1867 FRoUDE.AVnw-if Stud., Set. Hist. 9 
He desires, first, to see the spirit of the Macrocosmos. 
jt88 1 Huxley in Nature No. 615. 346 The microcosm re- 
peats the macrocosm. 

2 . transf. In various occasional applications, de- 
noting some great whole, the structure of which 
is conceived to be imaged on a smaller scale by 
that of some constituent portion of it. 

*851 Sir F. Pai.grave Norm. St Eng, I. 347 No population 
..is absolutely inert in the macrocosm of humanity. 1873 
N. Ainer. Rev. C XX. 256 The macrocosmof society can be 
inferred from the microcosm of individual human nature. 
1896 J. R. Harris Union, with God iii. 59 His life is the 
great life, and all our little lives are involved in it, Christ 
being the macrocosm, and ourselves the microcosm. 

Hence Sffamroco'smic a. [-10], of or pertaining 
to the macrocosm or universe, + Macroco'smi- 
cal a. [-10 + -AL], = prec. MaorocosmoTogy 
[-(o)logy], a description of the macrocosm. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, iv. 53 There is some powerfull 
principle, for sending up such waters which naturally doe 
flee from heat, as this mac rocosmi call Sun is for drawing of 
them upward. 1690 W. Y. Artif. Wines To Rdr. Aijb, 
When the Macrocosmical World was finished. 1856 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Macrocosmical, Macrocosmology. 187 r Tyi.or 
Prim. . Cult. I. 316 _ It forms part of that macrocosmic 
description of the universe well known in Asiatic myth. 

Macrocyte (markrffoit), Path. [f. 'M acro- + 
-CYTE.j An abnormally large red blood-corpuscle 
found in some forms of anaemia. Hence || Macro, 
cytlimmia, -emia (-sijifmia) [Gr, alp a blood], 
the presence of macrocytes in the blood. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Macrocyte. 1894 Gould Ittustr. 
Diet. Med., Macrocytkemia. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
II. 750 If. .a further examination of the blood be made,., 
both microcytes and macrocytes will have practically dis- 
appeared. .1898 Ibid. V. 4t4 This condition, named macro, 
cythceoiia, is apt to occur, .in any case of severe anaemia. 

MacrOgnatMc .(msedcwignse'Jrik), a. [f. 
Macro- r Gr. 7 vad-os jaw + -ic. j Having long or 
protruding jaws. So Macrogrnathism (makrp - - 
gnajiiz’m), the peculiarity or fact of being macro- 
gnathic ; protrusion of the jaws. Macrogu.ath.ous 
(makrp*gnaj?3s) a. =Macrognathio. 

_ 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Macrognathons. 1864 Huxley 
in Reader^ Mar., The jaws . .project more forward than 
in man, so that the chimpanzee is both macrogmthous and 
prognathous. 1864 — ibid. 19 Mar. 364/3 The macro- 
gnathism and prognathism are carried to about the same 
extent. 1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. vi. 193 The entire max- 
illary apparatus is so largely developed, that the term 
‘pnacrognathic’, introduced by Professor Huxley, is par- 
ticularly applicable. 

Macrography (mselcrp-grafi). [f. Macro- + 
Gr. -ypatpta writing.] Abnormally large writing (as 
a symptom of nervous disorder). Hence Maioro- 
jf rapine a. 

1899 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 203 The macrography alter- 
nating with the micrography. Ibid. 205 Fig. a, Macro- 
graphic and micrographic writing by the same epileptic. 
Macrology (msekrp-lodgi). [ad. L. macrologia, 
a. Gr. panpohoyia, f. patepohoyos speaking at length, 
f. paicpo-s long + -hoy os speaking.] a. As a rhetor- 
ical figure : The use of redundant words or phrases. 
t>. gen. Prolixity of speech. 

[1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary, u, (1395) 82 Macrologia 
where a clause is finally added to the matter going before, 
in seeming more then needed.] 1616 Bullokar Eng. 
Expos., Macrplpgie , long and tedious talke. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Macrology, prolixity in speaking. 1727 Pope, etc. 
Art of Sinking 103 The Macrology and Pleonasm are as 
generally coupled, as a lean rabbit with a fat one. 
Macromere (mse-kri?inl<u). Embryology, [f. 
Gr. paicpb-s long + /repos part,] The larger of the 
two masses into which the vitellus of the develop- 
ing ovnm of Lamellibranchiata divides : cf. Mi- 
cromere. Hence Macrome'ral, Macromeric 
adjs„ of or pertaining to the macromere. 

*877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anint. viii. 483 Those [blasto- 
meres] which proceed from the macromere long remain larger 
and more granular than those which proceed from the 
micromere. Ibid. 484 The macromeral hemisphere next 
undergoes invagination. Ibid. 499 The macromeric part of 
the vitellus. 1893 J. A._ Thomson Outlines Zool. (ed. 2) 4x7 
The third cleavage ..gives rise to four larger cells (or macro- 
meres),.. and to four smaller cells (or micromeres). 
Macromeritic (maetkr&neri-tik), a. [f. Ma- 
cro- + Gr. pep-os part + -ITE + -JO.] Gf granitoid 
rocks : Having a structure discernible by the naked 
eye ; opposed to niicromeriiic. 

[1882 Geikie Text-book Geol. 11. n. ill. 00 This structure is 
characteristic of many eruptive rocks. Though usually dis- 
tinctly recognizable, by the naked eye (‘macromerite’ of 
Vogelsang), it sometimes becomes very fine (‘micromerite’).] 
In mod. Diets. 

Macrometer (mask^m/tai). [f. Macro- + 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring distant or 
inaccessible objects. 

1823 W. Hamilton Handlk, Terms Arts <5- Sci., Macro- 
meter } in Mathematics, an instrument contrived to measure 
the distance of inaccessible objects bv means of two reflec- 
tors on a common sextant. 1888 F.ncycl. Brit. XXIII. 
126/1 Porro’s telemeter, Elliott’s telescope, and Nordenfelt’s 
macrometer illustrate the principle. 

Macromyeloa (ma^kmmai-elpn). Anat. [f. 
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Macro- + Myelon.] Owen’s name for the me- 
dulla oblongata. Hence JVXacromyelonal a. 

1846 Owen Led. Anat. Vertebrate Anint. Contents 9 
‘ Macromyelon ’ or Medulla Oblongata. 1868 — Anat. 
Vertebrates III. 83 The floor of the expanded macro- 
myelonal canal. 

|| Macron (mse'krpn, m^'krpn). [a. Gr. pa/epov, 
neut. of paicpus long.] A straight horizontal line (") 
placed over a vowel to indicate that it is ‘long’. 

1831 G. Brown Gram, of Gramm. 810 note, The different 
uses made of the breve, the macron, and the ^accents. 
1891 H. Bradley St rat maun s M.-E. Diet. Pref. viii, In my 
notation the macron is placed oyer an original long vowel 
which remained long in Middle- English. 

Macrophage (morkwhritl^). Phys, [ad. 
mod.L. macrophages, f. Gr. paicpb-s long + tpayeiv 
to devour.] A name given to certain large leuco- 
cytes, from their supposed power of devouring other 
organisms, especially pathogenic microbes. 

1890 Ruffer in Q. Jr til. Microsc. Sci. Feb. 483 Cells to 
which he [Metschnikoff] has given the name of macro- 
phages and microphages. *897 Allbntt's Syst. Med, II. 7 
These macrophages can destroy the tubercle bacilli. 

Macrophagocyte (m£E:kmfe-gtfc>it). Phys. 
[f. Macro- + Phagocyte.] =prec. 

1895 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. >9. 

Macropicide (mt&bqrpisaid). nonce-wd. See 
next ana -cide I.] A slayer of kangaroos. 

1866 Comh. Mag. Dec. 744 The stockmen . . were decidedly 
the most efficient macropicides. 

Macropi2ie(m3e-krffp3in),£Z. [ f. mod.L. macrop- 
us (ad. Gr. pa/cpbirovs : see next) kangaroo + -INE.] 
Of or pertaining to the kangaroo. 

1888 O. Thomas Cat at. Marsupialia Brit. Mus : 122 The 
macropine characters of its lower jaw. 1891 Flower & 
Lydekker Mammals 162 The macropine characters of the 
mandible preponderate. 

Macropod (mte’krffppd), a. and sb. [a. Gr. 
paicpotroS-, pa/eponavs long-footed, f. panpu-s long + 
woS-, irons foot.] a. adj. Long-footed, b. sb. A 
long-footed animal, e. g. a spider-crab. (In recent 
Diets.) Macro -podal a. Bot., of a monocotyle- 
donous embryo : Having the radicle large in pro- 
portion to the cotyledon. Macropo-dian Zool., 
one of a tribe of brachyurous decapod crustaceans. 
Bffacro'podous a. - Macropodal. 

1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 233 The plants belonging to 
Alisraacete . . and Butomeae, have all a disproportionally 
large radicle, whence the embryos of such were called by 
the late M. Richard, macropodal. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
256/2 M acropodians. 183a Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, 
Macropodous. 1887 Garnsey & Balfour tr. Goebel's Classif. 
A Morphol. Plants 431 In the Helobiae the axial portion 
forms the larger part of the embryo (macropodous embryo). 

Macropterous (m&krffpterss'', a. [f. Gr. 
pa/cpuiTTep-os (f. paicpo-s long + irrepb-v wing) + 
-ous.] Long-winged. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 280/2 Macropterous Sea-birds. 

Macroscian (makrp-Jian), a.' and sb. [f, Gr. 
paicpbincios, f. panpb-s long + <nda shadow. Cf. 
Antisci.vn.] a. adj. Having a long shadow, 
b. sb. One having a long shadow, an inhabitant 
of the polar regions. In some mod. Diets. 
Macroscopic (mseskwiskp*pik), a. [f. Macro- 
+ -scoPio.] Visible to the naked eye, in opposition 
to Microscopic. 

187a Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 31 The macroscopic char- 
acter of these two forms of cystoma depends on the number 
and size of their constituent cysts. 1897 Athenaeum 7 Aug. 
194/3 The structure of lavas, microscopic and macroscopic. 

Hence Mamrosco’pical a. =pree. Mamrosco pi- 
cally adv., by the naked eye, as studied by the 
naked eye without the aid of a lens. 

1877 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Set. XVII. 228 Macroscopically 
and microscopically the retina, exposed to yellow light, 
behaves in the same way as af.er the operation of red light. 
1878 T. Bryant Praci. Surg I. 388 Its macroscopical 
appearance was that of a fibrous tumour. 1879 Dana Man. 
Geol, (ed. 3) 66 A rock may be studied microscopically or 
macroscopically. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 236 At 
the autopsy, nothing pathological was found macroscopic- 
ally. Ibid. 837 Macroscopical examinations of the central 
nervous system in uncomplicated cases of chorea. 

Macro sma -tic, a. rare, [irreg. f. Macro- 4 - 
Gr. bo pi} smell.] Capable of smelling at a distance. 

x8gg Allbutt's Syst. hied. VI. 753 All that remains in man 
of the great rhinencephalon of macrosmatic mammals is the 
olfactory bulb and tract. 

Macrosporauge (mmtkrtJiSporsemd.^). Also 
in mod.L. form -sporangium, [f. Macro- + 
Sporahge.] The sporange or capsule containing 
the macrospores. (Cf. Megasporange.) 

1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 396 If a micro- 
sporangium is about to be formed, each of the mother-cells 
is broken up into four tetrahedral spores, which all develope 
into microspores ; in the macrosporangium, on the contrary, 
the mother-cells remain, with one exception, undivided, 
1882 Card, Chron. XVIII. 40 Four of these macrospores 
occur in each macrosporange. 

Macrospore (mse-kmspooi). [f. Macro- + 
Spore.] a. Bot. One of the specially large 
(quasi-female) spores of certain flowerless plants, 
b. Zool. One of the spore-like parts into which 
a monad subdivides. (Cf. Megaspore.) 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 243/1 The development of the 


MACULATE. 

1 prothallium commences . . several months after the macro- 
spore has been sown._ 1870 Hooker Stud. E'lora 469 The 
macrospores of Selaginella and Isoetes develop a cellular 
prothallus. 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 335 The 
separation of the sexes is already prefigured by the two 
kinds of spores, the Macrospores being female, in so far as 
they develope a small prothallium. 

MacrotJiere (markrffj n»i). Also in L. form 
macrotherium. [ad. mod.L. macrothermm, f. Gr. 
paicpo-s long + Bt)piov wild beast.] A member of an 
extinct European genus of the sloth tribe. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. iv. 528 The Macrothere .. was 
related to the African Pangolin (the Anteater) but was six 
or eight times its size. 1884 G. Allen in Longm. Mag. June 
192 The macrotherium, a monstrous ant-eater. 

Ma'crotone. raie~°. [?f. Macro- + Tone. 
Cf. Gr. patcpoTov-os stretched out.] = Macron. 

1880 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Macrurous, macronrous (makruo-ras), a. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. macrura neut. pi. (f. Gr. patepb-s 
long + ov pa tail) 4 -ous.J Pertaining to the Macrura, 
or long-tailed tribe of the Decapod Crustacea, 
which includes the lobster and its congeners. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, xlviii. IV. 452 Exochnata 
(Macrurous Decapod Crustacea, Latr.). 1839-47 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. III. 445/1 The Macrourous Decapods .. are all 
organized for swimming. 1890 Nature xx Bept., The descent 
of crabs from macrurous ancestors. 

So jMacrufral, -ou'ral a. (also sb. one of the 
Macrut a) ; Macrirran, -oxfran a. and sb. 

1842 Brande Did. Sci. etc., Macrourans. 1851 Brit. 
Assoc. Rep., Sections 81 On the Antennae of the Annulosa, 
and their Homology in the Macrourals. By Dr. W. Mac- 
donald. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 33 Corresponding precisely in 
its course to that of the Macroural suture. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anint. vi. 340 Nor are the antennules capable of 
being folded back into distinct chambers in any Macruran at 
present known. 1902 Edin. Res). Jan. 202 It is not technically 
a crab but a Pagurid, a macruran hermit. 

tMactate, v. 06 s.—° [I. L. mactat-, ppl. 
stem of mad are to slay.] Irons. To kill or slay. 

1623 in Cockeuam. 

Mactatioil (msekttfpjbn). [ad. L. maciatim- 
em, f. madare to slay.] The action of killing, 
esp. the slaughtering of a sacrificial victim. 

1640 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr, (1644) 57 He.. neither 
sacrificed by mactation or killing of beasts. 17x1 Hickes 
Treat. Christ. Priesth. 1 1847) II. xxx To sacrifice or offer 
animals by slaughter, or mactation. 1838 M. Russell Hist. 
Egypt vi. 1x853 ■ 192 The deity before whom the mactation 
is about to be performed. x888 Ch. Times 24 Aug. 720 The 
view gained ground that each Mass is a separate mactation. 

f MactaLor, Ubs. rare~°. [a. L. mactator , 
agent-n. f. madare to slay.] 

X656 Blount Glossogr., Mactator, a killer or murderer. 
(In recent Diets.) 

II Macula (marki^la). PL -ee. [L.] A spot or 
stain. Chiefly in scientific use : Astron. one of the 
dark spots in the sun ; Min. a spot in a mineral 
due to the presence of panicles of some other 
mineral ; Ent. (see quot. 1826) ; Path, a spot or 
stain in the skin, now esp. one which is permanent. 

c 1400 Lau francs Cirurg. 247 Macula is a wem in a 
mannys i3e. 1690 T. Burnet Tit. Earth ni. xi 97 The 
Body of the Sun may contract . . some Spots or Maculae 
greater than usual. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 
2) Macula, is applied by Physicians, to express any Spots 
upon the Skin, whether those in Fevers, or scorbutick 
Habits. 1766 Ann. Reg. 92/2 The spot or macula on 
the sun, mentioned to have appeared lately. 1802 Play- 
fair Illnstr. Hutton. Theory 298 Rectangular maculae 
of feltspar. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 285 Macula 
(Macula), a larger indeterminately shaped spot. 1849 Saxe 
Times 152 Their honoured name Bears, .some maculae of 
shame. 1867-77 F. Chambers Astron. 1. i. 7 In the 
equatorial zones of the Sun dark spots or maculae. 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3/ I. nx The maculae on the 
skin which are observed during life are frequently per- 
sistent after death. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VIII. 640 
In all cases a deeply pigmented macula remains. 

Macular (markri/la. 1 ), a. Biol, and Path. Tf. 
Macola + -ar.] Of or pertaining to maculae; 
characterized by the presence of maculae. 

1822 Good Study Med. IV. 679 Macular skin. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 289 Macular Fascia (Pascia 
macularis), a band consisting of distinct spots. 1880 J. W. 
Legg Bile 468 The macular eruption was thought to be 
cured. 1897 Brit. Birds II. 175 Slightly macular along 
its inferior margin. 1898 P. M anson Trap. Diseases xxvl 
389 The primary exanthem or macular stage. 1900 J. 
Hutchinson Arch. Surg. XI. 46 Macular leprosy. 

Maculate (mae - ki#l«it), ppl. a [ad. L. macu- 
la t-us, pa. pple. of maculdre, f. macula spot.] = 
Maculated ; in early use occas .pa. pple. Now only 
in expressed or implied antithesis tu immacultde. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 20 So departe thou tbenne fro 
this londe, maculate, and full of fylthe and ordure. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Polys (1570) 144 The places that ye haue 
edified, Are nowe disordred, and with vices maculate. 1349 
Compl. Scot. xiii. 150 That the honour of verteous gentil 
men be nocht maculat vitht the vice ande inciuilite of 
vicius pretendit gentil men. 1575-83 Abp. Sandys Sertn. 
vii. 122 Hauing cloathed ourselves with the maculate 
coate of sinne. x6xa Two Noble K. v. iii, Thy rare 
greene eye .. never yet Beheld things maculate. 1756-7 
tr. Keyder's Trav. (1760) 1 . 74 The cardinal of St. plemente 
hurt himself by declaring for the maculate conception. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVli. 2g6 Unfortunately for her already 
maculate reputation. 1887 StevEnson Misadv. J. Nicholson 
ii.Foul walls and maculate table linen. 

Maculate (mse'ki^Dh), v. Pa. t. 5 maculate. 




MACULATED. 


MAD, 


[f. L. maculat-i ppl. stem of maculare, f. macula 
spot.] trans. To spot, stain, soil, defile, pollute. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V, 235 Whiche commynge to 
Affrike wastede kit, and maculate [ T revisa defouled] the 
feithe in hit. 1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxxvii. 274 The 
hethen men .. whiche had fowled and shamefully had 
maculated [the placej with theyr mahometry. 1490 — 
Eneydos viii. 35 Hir innocente blood whiche maculate 
& bysprange all theym that stode by. 1313 Bradshaw 
St. Werburge 1. 2791 A sensuall prynce . . Purposed to 
maculate this vyrgyn gloryous. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xxvi, 
They wolde nat maculate the honour of their people. 

J a 1550 Schole-konse of Worn. 914 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 140 
Whose drops vncleen dooth maculate The finest vesture that 
any man weres. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 
28 Thou hast done too much in maculating our bloud. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills (1872) IV. 166 They maculate Men’s Blood, 
and make them silly. 

Maculated (mse-kitfleited), ppl. a. [f. Macu- 
late V. + -El) k] 

1. Spotted, stained, defiled, polluted. 

1646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Efi. v. xxi. 272 For Warts we 
..commit any maculated part unto the touch of the dead. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies , M erionethsh. (1662) iv. 43 Who 
being casually cast into bad company . . keep their own 
innacency entire, not maculated with the mixture of their 
bad manners. 1841 D’Israem Amen. Lit. 1x867)660 A macu- 
lated man seeking to shelter himself in dejection and in 
shade. 1883 For In. Rev. Feb. 158 A variegated record of 
profitless extravagance and maculated victory. 

2. In scientific use : Marked with maculae. 

1676 De Gakencieres Coral 15 Red coral will grow., 
maculated with several spots. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. 
Compend. no Body cinereous, maculated with fuscous. 
1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 373 The gastric mucous 
membrane is . . maculated with patches of a deep-crimson. 
Maculatiou (iutekizfl^-Jon). [ad. L. macu- 
Idlion-em. agent- 11 , f. maculare Maculate v. Cf. 
F. maculation.} 

1. The action of spotting or staining ; the con- 
dition of being spotted or defiled. 

a 1430 Cov. Myst. xiv. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 If he be gilty, sum 
maculacion Pleyne in his face xalshewe it owth. Ibid. 141, 

I nevyr knew of mannys maculacion, But evyr have lyved in 
trew virginite. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. iv. 66, 1 will throw 
my Gloue to death himselfe, That there's no maculatiou in 
thy heart. 1772 Nugent tr, Hist. Er. Gerund I. 531 The 
nigrescent maculation of their pristine niveous candour. 
1833 G. J. Cayley Las Alforjasl. 34, I waged a blind and 
ineffectual warfare all night, to the loss of my rest and the 
maculation of my countenance. 1887 Stevenson Mem. 
Portraits vi. 102 It was from the maculation of sheep’s 
blood that he had come, .to cleanse himself. 

2. In scientific use : The state of being marked 
with maculae ; a particular arrangement or pattern 
of maculae. 

1826 Kirby 8cSp. Entomol. xxxv. III. 650 Numerous Libel* 
lulinas emulate the Heliconian butterflies by their macula- 
tion. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sci. ii. 40 The doctrine 
that an intimate association exists between solar macu- 
lation (or spottiness) and terrestrial meteorological pheno- 
mena. X884 Science IV. 44/2 The maculation is normally 
nocufidous, and the wings are ample. i838 Amer, Nat. 
XXII. 642 Patches of vividly red Poppies, with fine black 
maculations, like eyes, edged with white, 
t Maeulatory, a. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. L. macu- 
lat-, ppl. stem. 4 - -ottY.] Apt to spot or defile. 

1614 T. Adams Devil’s Banquet 17 The lutulent, spumy, 
maculatorie waters of Sinne. 

t Maculature. Ohs .— 0 [f. L. maculdi-, ppl. 
stem of maculare to stain + -ure. Cf. F. macu- 
lature (Cotgr.), G. makulatur.} (See quots.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Maculatures, blotting or waste 
papers. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Maculature ox Made, 
a waste Sheet of printed Paper. 1721 Bailey, Maculature, 
a Waste or blotting Paper. 

Macule (msmkiwl), sb. Also 6 Sc. macu.ll, 
maklo. [f. L. macula, either directly or through F. 
macule. ] A blemish, spot. Obs. in general sense. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour K v b, It is a perle whiche is 
. . without macule or spotte. 1490 — Eneydos xxix. 113 The 
throte quycke, and without spotte or macule. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems xlviii. 152 But ony spot or macull doing 
spring. Ibid, lxxxv. 22 Haile, moder and maid but makle 1 

b. Path. =Maoula. 

1863 Edinb.Med. Jrnl. Jan. 599 Skin diseases . . 1. Macules 
and Deformities, 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 465 The 
eruption commonly consists of macules. 

c. Printing. A blur causing the impression of 
a page to appear double ; =Mackle sb. 

2841 Savage Diet. Printing 77s Instead of its being a 
macule, it is nothing more than [etc.]. 

Macule (ime’kiwl), v. [1. F. maculer, f. macule a 
spot.] trans. To spot, stain. Obs. in general use. 

1484 Caxton Fables of A l/once 11889) 261, 1 byleue not that 
this poure [man] may be maculed ne gylty of the blame. 

b. Printing = Maokle v. (trans. and intr.). 
1841 Savage Did. Printing s.v., If the joints of the tympan, 
or the head, or the nut of the spindle he loose, or any accident 
happen in pulling, so that the impression be somewhat 
doubled, and not clear, it is said to be maculed. Ibid. 775, 
I have heard many complaints of the middle pages of a 
twelves form maculing at a two-pull press. 

Maculiferous (maeikwlrferas), a. [f. Macule 
+ -(IjEErous.J Bearing or marked by spots, spotty. 
J853 Herschel Pop. Led. Sci. H, xxxv. (1873) 77 The 
maculiferous belts of the sun. 

Maculose (markiwldus), a. [ad. L. maculbs-us, 
f. macula spot.] Full of spots; spotted. 

17*7 in Bailey vol. II. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. 
Compend. 124 A .. maculose, dentated band. 1861 Hagen 
Syn. Neuroptera N. Amer. 341 (Smithsonian Collect. IV,). 
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Ma'Culous, a. rare— 0 . [See -ors.] »=prec. 

jc (>38 R. Holmf. Armoury n. 366/1 A Masculous[«V: in the 
Table ’ Maculous], or spotted Cramp-fish, hath the Eyes 
turned into black round spots. 1733 Dyche & Pardon Did., 
Maculous ox Maculose, troubled or affected with Spots, De- 
fects, or natural Deformities. 1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 
Macute (maki«‘t). Also 8 maccuta, mac- 
cute, maeoute, 8-9 macuta. [ad. native African 
macula.} At the beginning of the 1 8th c., said to 
be the name for one of the pieces of cloth tised as 
money by the negroes of the Congo, Subsequently 
used in the W. African trade as the name for a 
money of account (= 2000 cowries), and hence 
adopted by the Portuguese at Angola as a de- 
nomination in their local coinage ( = 50 reis) ; the 
Sierra Leone Company also issued (1791-1805) 
pieces of 1, 2, 5 and 10 macutes, the silver macute 
being worth about 4-f d. sterling. The account 
given by Montesquieu (quot. 1748), and adopted 
by Mill and other English writers on political 
economy, appears to be based on misapprehension. 

1704 tr. Merolla's Voy. Congo in Churchill's Voy. I. 740 
The current Coins here are the Maccuta’s, being certain 
pieces of Straw-Cloth of about the largeness of a Sheet of 
Pastboard each. 1704 tr. Acc. Gattinds Voy. Congo ibid. 

I. 620 There is but little Mony passes in that Country, but 
instead of it they buy and sell with Maccutes.. . .The Mac- 
cutes are pieces of coarse Cotton Cloth.. five Ells long, and 
cost 200 Reys the Piece. Ibid., Two thousand of them 
[Zimbis] are worth a Maccute. 1748 Nugent tr. Montes- 
quieu's Spirit Laws xxti. viii. (1752) 77 The negroes on the 
coast of Africa have a sign of value without money. It is a 
sign merely ideal.. .A certain commodity or merchandise is 
worth three macoutes; another six macoutes; another ten 
macoutes.. .The price is formed by a comparison of all mer- 
chandises with each other. They have therefore no par- 
ticular money ; but each kind of merchandise is money to 
the other. 1823 Crabb Technol. Did., Macuta. 1848 J. S. 
Mill Pol. Econ. in. vii. § x. 

+ Mad, sb. 1 Obs. (? exc. dial.) [var. of Mathe.] 

1 . A maggot or grub ; esp. the larva ol the blow- 
fly, which causes a disease in sheep. Also pi., the 
disease so caused. 

1573 Tusser Hnsb. 1. (1878) xog Sheepe wrigling taile hath 
mads without faile. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 6 
Lambes that wriggle theyre tayles..are to bee . . searched, 
for fear of maddes breedinge. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agile. 
273 Madds, a Disease in Sheep. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
in. 268/1 Keep Sheeps Tails from Maggots and Mads. 

2 . An earthworm. 

1386 Warner A lb. Eng. 11. ix. 41 Content thee, Daphles, 
mooles take mads. 1392 1 bid. vn. xxxvii. 180 Here maiest 
thou feast thee with a Made, xfiox Holland Pliny ll. 361 
Earth-worms or mads stamped and laid too are verie good 
to cure the biting of scorpions. 1674-91 Ray A. Hf E. C. 
Words, Mad, an earth-worm. 

Mad (masd), sb. 2 dial, and U. S. slang, [subst, 
use of Mad a.\ Madness, fury, anger. 

1847-89 Halltwell, Mad, madness, intoxication. Glouc. 
1884 Century Mag. Nov. 57/2 His mad was getting up. 1897 
Outing { U. S.) XXX. 4S7/2 Let the pony get his mad up. 

Mad (matd), a. Forms: 1 ssm£ed(e)d, 3-4 
m9d(d, medde, 3-6 madd(e, (5 made, maad), 
3- mad. [Aphetic repr. OE .gemxd(e)d (see Amad), 
pa. pple. of *gemxdan to render insane, f. gemdd 
insane (‘ vecors, semaad’, Corpus Gl.), correspond- 
ing to OS. gimid foolish, OHG. gameit, kimeit, 
foolish, vain, boastful (MHG. gimeit merry, stately, 
handsome), Goth. gamaij>s crippled OTeut. *ga- 
maido-, f. *ga- prefix (Y-) + *maido- pre-Teut. 

pa. pple of the Indogermanic root *mei- 
to change (cf. L. mutare). The primary sense of 
* mat do- changed, appears in the derivative Goth. 
maidjan to change, adulterate ( in-maideins ex- 
change) ; the corresponding ON. meiba means to 
cripple (cf. the sense of the Goth. adj. above). 
The OE. mdd adj., without prefix, app. occurs 
once in the compound mddmod folly. 

It is commonly stated that the OE. {ge)mdd survived into 
ME. in the form mdd, mqd. The examples cited are the 
following, c 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 For-thi on 
molde y waxe mot (riming with blod in the next line but 
one, with wot, lot in the previous quatrain), c 1425 Seven 
Sages (P.) 2091 To sla the childe he was ful rade. He ferde 
as man that was made, c 1460 Lybeaus Disc. (Ritson) 2001 
Lybeaus began to swete, Ther he satte yn hys sete, Maad 
as he were (the earlier texts read quite differently). In the 
first quot. the text is certainly corrupt dread wad : blod) ; 
the later quots. do not prove the length of the vowel.] 

1 . Suffering from mental disease ; beside oneself, 
out of one’s mind; insane, lunatic. In mod. use 
chiefly with a more restricted application, imply- 
ing violent excitement or extravagant delusions : 
Maniacal, frenzied. 

The word has always had some tinge of contempt or dis- 
gust, and would now be quite inappropriate in medical use, 
or in referring sympathetically to an insane person as the 
subject of an affliction. 

a 1000 Riddles x ii. 6 Ic bses nowhit wat past heo swa 
Xemaedde mode bestolene Datde gydwoleue deorab mine 
Won wisan sehwam. c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 347/19 
A mens, xemaed. c 1030 Gloss, ibid. 513/33 Uecordetn, 
gemtededne. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 46 For certes such a 
maladte . . It myghte make a wisman madd. Ibid. II. 144 
And if., hir list noght to be gladd, He berth an hond that 
sche is madd. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 319/1 Madde, or wood, 
1 ante ns , demens, furiosus. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. in. 


xx. 213 Whyche duke or erle happeth to wex madde so that 
al alone as a foie he gothe renning by wodes and hedges, 
xsoo zo Dunbar Poems xix. 12 Gife I be sorrowfull and 
sad, Than will thay say that I am mad. 1390 Shaks. Com. 
Err. n. ii. xi Wast thou mad, That thus so madlie thou 
didst answere me ? 1390 Swinburne Treat. Test. 37 They 
did see him hisse like a goose or barke lyke a dogge, or play 
such other parts as madfolks vse to doo. x6xx Bible John 
x. 20 And many of them said, He hath a deuill, and is mad, 
why heare ye him? 1664-3 Pepys Diary 25 Jan., He told 
me what a mad freaking fellow Sir Ellis Layton hath been, 
and is, and once at Antwerp was really mad. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 11. viii, Some of them, upon hearing me talk so 
wildly, thought I was mad. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 
1729 (1847) 15/1 If a man tells me that he ‘sees’ this [a 
ruffian with a drawn sword] and in consternation calls to me 
to look at it I_ pronounce him to be mad. 1835 Tennyson 
Maud 11. v. i. And then to hear a dead man chatter Is 
enough to drive one mad. 

absal. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 106 She saw slow Philips creep 
like Tate’s poor page, And all the mighty Mad in Dennis rage, 
b. Phrases, 1 '0 j* fall, go, run mad. 

1589 Rider Bi/d. Sckol., Running madde, Bacchatus. 
1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, in. i. 2x2 Nay, if thou melt, then 
will she runne madde. _ 1634 R. Codrington tr. Justine, 
etc. 567 Being troubled in his Conscience he did fall mad. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11, in. 191 Seeing Nini pre- 
ferr’d, [he] was ready to run mad. c 1709 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Mrs. I/ewet 12 Nov., You have not then 
received my letter? Well! I shall run mad. 01830 
Rossetti Dante 4- Circ. 1. (1874) 27 A perversion of gospel- 
teaching which had gained ground in his day to the extent 
of becoming a popular frenzy. People went literally mad. 
fig. 1733 Pope Frol. Sat. 188 It is not Poetry, but Prose 
run mad. 1762 Wesley Jrnl. 6 Nov., That manner of writ- 
ing, in prose run mad, I cordially dislike. 

e. Like mad : literally, in the manner of one who 
is mad ; hence, furiously, with excessive violence 
or enthusiasm. Also + like any mad, + for mad. 

C14Z0 Anturs of Arth. xzo (Thornton MS.) It marrede, it 
mournede, it moyssede for made. [1330 Palsgr, 572/1, 

I go madde, 1 go up and downe lyke a madde body, je 
cours les rues.] 1633 H. More Antid. Aik. ill. vii. (1712) 
108 For she was then seen ..in her fetters, running about 
like mad. 1663 Pepys Diary 13 June, Thence by coach, 
with a mad coachman, that drove like mad. 1734 Field- 
ing Covent Gard. Trag. n. xii, My reeling head ! which 
aches like any mad. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 118 
Several Harlequins, and other ludicrous Forms, that jump’d 
and ran about like mad. 1745 C. J. Hamilton in Academy 
18 Nov. (1893) 410/3 They were Shooting at y e Standards 
Like Mad. 1824 Lady Granvillk Lett. (1894) I. 262 We 
are writing like mad for the post. 1893 Forbes- Mitchell 
Remin. Gt. Mutiny xoi We . . heard our fellows cheering 
like mad. 

d. transf. of the effects of alcoholic drink. 

1743 Bulkelf.y & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 19 Being drunk 
and mad with Liquor, they plunder’d Chests and Cabins. 

+ e. Causing madness. Obs. rare. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 41 b, There is another kind of the 
self same name which is called mad Dwale. Which being 
drunken sheweth wonders by a certain false shewe of imagin- 
ation. 1638 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 909 'There 
is also another kinde of pernicious honey made, which from 
the madness that it causeth, is termed Mad-honey. 1676 
Dryden A urengz. iv. i, 1890 Pow’r like new Wine, does 
your weak Brain surprize. And it’s mad Fumes, in hot 
Discourses rise. 

2 . Foolish, unwise. Now only in stronger sense 
(corresponding to the modern restricted applica- 
tion of sense 1) : Extravagantly or wildly foolish ; 
ruinously imprudent. 

c 725 Corpus Glass. (Hessels) I. 412 hieptus, seirtedid. 
Ibid. U. 36 Uanns , gemaeded. a 1300 Body § Soul (MS. 
Laud 108) 100, Ijxtlede b e and [dude] as mad to be maister 
and i |>i cnaue. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 267 Me fiynk jm 
put in a mad porpose, & busyez be aboute_ a raysoun bref. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 1864 Me meruellis of bi momlyng & bi 
mad wordes. <21540 Barnes Whs. (1573) 349/1 Is not 
this a madde manner of prayer that men vse to our Lady? 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. in. ii. 438, I draue my Sutor from 
his mad humor of loue to a liuing humor of madnes. 
1608 Middleton {title) A Mad World my Masters. x6xx 
Bible Eccl. ii. 2, I saide of laughter, It is mad : and of 
mirth, What doeth it? 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. 
S. Seas Pref. 14 Our Attempt for Liberty in sailing . . with 
such a number of People, stow’d in a Long Boat, has been 
censur’d as a mad Undertaking. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. I. 643 The chief justice . . was not mad enough to 
risk a quarrel on such a subject. 1864 Browning Confes- 
sions ix, How sad and had and mad it was— But then, how 
it was sweet ! 1878 B. Taylor Denkalion 1. ii. 27 Was I 
mad. To fear, one moment, thou couldst ever die? 

qnasi-adv. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1166 Hit payed liym 
not bat I so flonc, Ouer meruelous merez so mad arayed. 

f 8. Stupefied with astonishment, fear, or suffer- 
ing; dazed. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10310 For bat bright-nes was he sa 
radd, pat he stode still als he war madd. Ibid. 10851 Sant 
gabrtel..said her till, * Maria, qnarfor es bou madd ? Es be 
na nede to be radd ’. Ibid. 24886 All jiaa b at in b a [ ferr cost 
fard War medd [Gbit, mad ; Editi. med] quen b a ' him (sc. 
the angel] sagh and herd, c 1400 Destr. Troy 11542 pus in 
pouert am I pyght, put vnder fote, pat makes me full mad, 
& mournes in my hert. 

4 . Carried away by enthusiasm or desire ; wildly 
excited ; infatuated. Const, about, after, for, + of, 
on, upon. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls') 7604 Out of mesure 
was he glad, Opon pat mayden he wax al maa. x6ox Shaks. 
A it's Well v. iii. 260 He loued her, for indeede he was 
madde for her. x6xx Bible Jtr. 1. 38 It is_ the land of 
gt-auen images, and they are madde vpon their idoles. 1614 
B. J onson Barthol, Fair 1. (1631) 9, 1 thought he would bat 
runnemadde o’theblackeboyinBucklers-bury. 1678RYMEK 
Trag. Last Age 7, 1 cannot be perswaded that the people are 
so very mad of Acorns, but that they could be well content to 
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eat the Bread of civil persons. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat, 
Anglo- Lat, 283 He began to be mad on her. 1693 Dryden 
Cleomenes Pref, A 4, The World is running mad after Farce, 
— the Extremitie of bad Poetry. 1700 — Cinyras <y Myrrha 
128 Mad with desire, she ruminates her Sin And wishes all 
her Wishes o’er again. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. ix. (1840) 
208 They were mad upon their journey. 1744 H. Walpole 
Corr. (ed. 3) I. cv. 350 We are now mad about tar-water. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 173 The people were mad 
whh loyal enthusiasm. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
II. vii. 42 When all the world seemed mad after monks, 
1881 Tennyson Heavy Brigade iii, O mad for the charge 
and the battle were we. 

b. Wildly desirous to do something. Now rare, 
a 1637 Middleton Worn, beware Worn. in. ii, This makes 

me madder to enjoy him now. 1733 Swift Jrnl. Mod. 
Lady 178 All mad to speak, and none to hearken. 1794 
Miss Gunning Packet IV. ix. 166 Every honest cottager 
was so mad to pursue it after his own mode, that [etc.]. 1814 
Southey Roderick t, Mad to wreak His vengeance for his 
violated child On Roderick’s head. 

c. Frequently used as the second element in 
combinations, as music-mad . , poelry-mad. 

5 . ‘ Beside oneself’ with anger ; moved to un- 
controllable rage; furious. Now only colloq. (In 
many dialects in Great Britain and the U. S. the 
ordinary word for 1 angry ’.) 

2*1300 Cursor M. 17595 For-jd Jaa Iuus war full medd, 
pair sandes come again vn-spedd. 111330 R. Brunne C 4n>«. 
IVace (Rolls) 608 pys lady Venus was al glad, be ofere were 
for wrayth al mad. 14.. Arthur 234 Whan pis lettre was 
open is rad, [la bretouns & alle men were mad, And wolde 
be messager scle. 1539 Bible Ps. cii. 8 They that are mad 
vpon me, are sworne together agaynst me. [Similarly, 1611 ; 
the Heb. word literally means ‘ insane'.] 1577 Hanmer 
Anc. Eccl. Hist. 75 They which for familiarity sake used 
moderation before, now were exceedingly moved and mad 
with us. a 1604 — Chron. Irel. (1633) 125 Roderic was mad, 
and in his rage, caused his pledges head . . to be cut off. 
162a Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Gusman d' A If. n. 155 Whereat 
the merchant was so mad, and so transported with passion, 
that he knew not what to say. 1705 HickeriNGill 
Pricst-cr. ur. Wks. 1716 III. 184 That makes them so mad 
at me, when I touch the Craft by which they get their 
Wealth. 1707 Ref ex. upon Ridicule yo You are mad to 
hear other’s Works commended. 1766 Garrick Neck or 
Nothing 1. ii, He was damned mad that he could not be 
at the wedding. 1806 Simple Narrative II. 9 I’ll pump 
out of her how she got the biok ; — how deuced mad she 
will be. 1847 Marry at Childr. N. Forests ii, He thought 
..you would be mad at the idea of this injustice. 1867 
Trollope LastChron. Barseti\%Lg' II. i. 4, 1 am sometimes 
so mad with myself when I think over it all,— that I should 
like to blow my brains out. 

6. Of an animal: Abnormtlly furious, rabid. 
Often said of bulls ; also, in a more specilic sense, 
of dogs, horses, etc. suffering from rabies. 

The sense appears to be of late emergence ; before the 
16th c. it was expressed by Wood a. 

1538 [implied in Madness *]. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v. Furibttndus, Cauis firibundus, a madde dogge. Taurus 
furibuudus, a madde bull. 1579 Fulke Hoskins' Pari 463 
.Dogges after they had eaten the sacrament, . . ranne madde. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 70. 170a in xitk Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. ur. 7 A great Mad Bull to he turned 
loose in the Game-place, with Fire-works all over him. 
1766 Goldsm. Elegy Mad Dog 20 The dog, to gain some 
private ends, Went mad, and bit the man. 1769 Pennant 
Zool. III. 315 Fish thus affected the Thames fishermen call 
mad bleaks. 1800 Med. yrnl. IV. 58 Keep the dogs, or 
other animals, supposed mad, shut up safely in aconvenient 
place for five or six weeks. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, A 
thundering alarm of' Mad Bull ’ was raised. 

t b. Mad dog : another name for Huff -cap. 06 s. 

1577 [See Huff-cap B i]. 

7 . Uncontrolled by reason ; passing all rational 
bounds in demeanour or conduct ; extravagant in 
gaiety; wild. 

. *597. *635 Mad Greeke [see Greek sb. 5]. 1598 Marston 
in Shake. C. Praise 29 Why, how now, currish, mad Athenian? 
1605 Camden Item. (1637) 377 A merry mad maker as they 
call Poets now, was he, which . . made this for |ohn Calfe. 
1635 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 338 You.will heare mad 
work shortly, for the Jesuit is at worke. <*1715 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I. 244 He., was engaged in a mad- ramble 
after pleasure and minded no business. 1733 Berkeley 
Alciphr. 11. § 10 The mad sallies of intemperance and 
debauchery. 1777 Mme. D'Arblay Early Diary 7 Apr., The 
sweet little thing was quite in mad spirits. x8Sa G. Mere- 
dith Marian iii, She Is steadfast as a star, And yet the 
maddest maiden. 1873 Ouida Pascarel I. 69 They would 
play me all sorts of sweet little mad canzoni. 

0. transf Of stoim, wind : Wild, violent. 

3836 Mrs. Browning Poet's Vtnu 1. xiii. Mad winds that 
howling go From east to west. 1863 Woolneu My Beautiful 
Lady 50 Here the mad gale had rioted and thrown Far 
drifts of snowy petals. 

8. Proverbs. As mad as a buck, a hatter, a 
March hare (see Hare sb. 1 b), etc. 

a 1529 Skelton Reply code u 35 Thou madde Marche hare. 
1S 2 9 [see Hare sb. 1 b], 1590 Shaks, Com, Err. 111. i. 72 
It would make a man mad as a Bucke to be so bought and 
sold. 1609 Ev. Worn, in Human, in Butlen Old Clays IV. 
314 If he were as madde as a weaver. 1626 Fletcher 
Noble Gent. 1. ii, Monsieur Shattillion's mad. . .Mad as May- 
butter, And which is more, mad for a wench. 1837-40, 1857 
[see Hatter 1], 1849 Thackeray Pendennis x, We were. . 
chaffing Derby Oaks— until he was as mad as a hatter. 1901 
T. RATcui'FEtn N. Sf Q. 9th_Ser. VIII. 501/2 In Derbyshire 
. . there is no commoner saying to express anger shown by 
any one than to say that he or she was ‘as mad as a tup 
8 . Comb,, parasynthetic, as mad-blooded , -hu- 
moured, -mooded, -fated adjs.; withadjs., indicating 
some condition' that proceeds from, resembles, or 
results in madness, as f mad-angry , -blazing, - drunk , 


t -hardy (hence f mad-hardiness), + -hungry ; 
4 ‘-merry, \ -proud, \-red adjs. ; also mad-like adj. 
and in attributive combinations of the adj. used 
absol. , as mad nurse ( colloq . ) a nurse attending 
on insane patients ; Mad- doctor, Madhouse. 

1589 Rider Bib!, Schol, ‘‘Madde angrie, or raging madde, 
sxvus, fnriosrts. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Bimidis Eromena v, 
142 Whose Prince mad angry for being discovered, assayl- 
ing with a sudden furie the Granadan Galley, easily tooke 
her. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. III. v vii, 'Mad-blazing with 
flame of all imaginable tints. 1885 Runciman Shippers tjr 
Sit. 84 He was a *mad blooded rip that cared for nothing. 
1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 32, I have neighbours that go 
*mad-drunk about the streets. 1871 Routiedge's Ev. Boy’s 
Atm. 33 He was mad drunk, and did not know what he was 
doing. 1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1.(1340)28 Of 
the hye pride of herte whiche is in reproche, and maye 
be called *madhardynesse. Ibid. 35 ’Mad hardy men of 
our cyte of Rome. 1665 Plpys Diary 6 Dec., Knipp, 
who is . . the most excellent *mad-humoured thing, and 
sings the noblest that ever I heard. 1608 Chapman 
Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 II. 233 Such *mad-hungrie 
men, as well may eate Hole coles of fire. _ 1836 [G ; E. 
Inman] Sir Orfeo 6 With a *mad-like dreaminess crying. 
1887 P. M’Neill Blawearie 144 The mad-like act would 
never have been heard of. 1599 Sir yohn Oldcas.Te 
{1600) C 4, Ye olde *mad merry Constable, art thou aduisde 
of that? 1609 Boys Wks. (1629) 30 The wicked are often 
merrie, sometime mad-merry. 1583 T. Watson Centurie 
of Lone Iii. Poems (Arb.) 88 “Mad mooded Loue vsurping 
Reasons place. 1733 The World No. 23 f 7 After such 
hospitals are built,, .and doctors, surgeons, apothecaries and 
*mad nurses provided. 1771 T. Hull Sir IV. Harring- 
ton <1797) II. 223 Your *mad-pated Julia. 14.. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 605/15 Produculus , *madprud. 1614 Lodge 
Seneca, Life ix, This Prince waxed *mad red with anger. 

IS ad (mted), v. [f. Mad «.] 

1 . truiis. To make mad, in various senses of the 
adj. ; to madden, make insane ; + to render foolish; 
t to bewilder, stupefy, daze; to infuriate, enrage. 
Now rare exc. U.S. colloq , to exasperate. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Re-teles 1. 63 And no soule persone to 
punnyshe he wrongis ; And J>at maddid )ri men. Ibid. u. 132 
With many derke mystis |>at maddid her eyne. c 1400 
Destr. Troy S061 So full are ho faire fild of dessait, And men 
for to mad is most )>eve dessyre. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s 
Inst. iv. 125 The deuell hath with horrible bewitchyng 
madded their myndes. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 44 
Nothing so much doth macerate and mad mee. 1600 
Holland Livy xxvni. xv. 679 The Elephants also affrighted 
and madded ..ran from the wings. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Met. 11. iii. vii. 425 He plaid on his drumme and by that 
ineanes madded her more. 1683 Southerne Loyal Brother 
iv. i, O Hell ! it mads my reason but to think on't. 1810 
Crabbe Borough viii. Again 1 By Heav'n, it mads me. 1850 
Blackie Aeschylus 1. 22 Sin . . Mads the ill-counsel I'd 
heart. 1863 J. Weiss Life T. Parker I. 191 You have 
madded Parker and in this way he shews his spite. 

2 . intr. To be or to become mad ; to act like 
a madman, rage, behave furiously. Now rare. 

221366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1072 Richesse a robe of 
ptirpre on hadde, Ne trowe not that I lye or madde. 138a 
Wyclif Acts xx vi. 24 Festus with greet vois seyde, Poul, 
thou niaddist, or wexist wood. CX386 Chaucer Milled s 
T. 373 Suffiseth thee, but if thy wittes madde To han 
as greet a grace as Noe hadde. c 1394 P. PL Crede 280 
‘AlasP quab b e frier ‘almost y madde in mynde, To sen 
hou3 {« s Minoures many men begyleth !’ c 1412 Hoc- 
cleve De Reg. Princ. 930, I.. muse so, that vn-to lite 
I madde. c 2440 Promp, Paiv. 319/2 Maddyn, or dotyn, 
dcsipio. Maddyn, or waxyn woode, insanio,furio. 1529 
T.upset Charity (1539) 23, I maye loue for my sensuall 
luste, as when . I madde or dote vppon women. 1530 
Palsgr. 6x6/1, I madde, I waxe or become mad ,je enraige. 
I holde my lyfe on it the felovve maddeth. *574 Hellowes 
Guevara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 310 He brawleth and maddeth 
with the maids. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma (1876) 148 
The unclean spirits, .came raging and madding before him. 
f b. Phrase, To go or run madding. Obs. 

22x619 Fotherby At/ieom. 11. ii. § 5 (1622) 205 Wee runne 
madding after Gold. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's 
Wise Vieillard 25 Ouer violent passions of the minde.. 
ouerwhelme the soule, . making it to goe gadding and mad- 
ding heere and there to and fro. 1650 Howell Giraffi's 
Rev. Naples 1. 79 Going thus arming daily more and more, 
and madding up and down the streets, a 1691 Pqcock 
T/teol. Wks. (1740) II. 195/1 A . .mad-headed, unruly heifer, 
that.. runs wantonly madding about. 

t C. To become infatuated. Const, after, upon. 

1594 Kyd Cornelia 1. 60 A martiall people madding after 
Armes. 1624 F. White Repl. P'isher 555 The practise of 
your people, .madding vpon the merits of Saints, and con- 
temning the merits of Christ, .is intollerable. 

Madagass. Also Madegass, Madecass. 

[Variant of Maimgash.] 

1. A native or inhabitant of M adagascar, 

1793 Trapp tr. Rochon's Voy. Madagascar 33 The in- 
habitants of Madagascar call themselves indistinctly Male- 
gashes, or Madecasses. 18x5 A. Burn Mem. v. (1816) 208 
It is lamentable that some attempts are not made to convert 
the Madagasses to Christianity. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
259/2 The Madegasses have made considerable progress in 
the arts of civilization. 

2 . A negro of Jamaica, having skin less black 
and hair less crisped than the ordinary negro. 

1873 GARDNER /fir/. Jamaica 11. iv. 97 The term Mada- 
gass is still applied to certain light complexioned negroes, 
especially those whose hair is less woolly than common. 

Madam (mse-dam), sb. Forms: 3-6 madame, 
4-5 madaum Sc. madem(e, 5 maydame, 6 
maddame, 4-9 madame, 4- madam, [a. OF. 
ma dame (in mod.Fr. written Madame), literally, 
4 my lady’ (see Dame, Dam), corresp, etymologi- 
cally to It. madonna, monna, medX. mca domina. 


The spelling madame is still preferred by some writers, but 
the more general and convenient practice is to write madam 
when the word is used as English, and Madame when it is 
used as a foreign title. For the plural (in sense 1) Mes- 
dames is now used; the Eng. plural is obs. exc. in 
sense 3.) 

I . A form of respectful or polite address (substi- 
tuted for the name) originally used by servants in 
speaking to their mistress, and by people generally 
in speaking to a lady of high rank ; subsequently 
used with progressively extended application, and 
now capable of being (in certain circumstances) 
employed in addressing a woman of whatever rank 
or position. (Corresponding to Sis.) 

The early occurrence of Dame in the sense of mother 
suggests that in AF. and early ME. ma dame was very 
commonly used by children to their mother; but in the 
extant examples the mother so addressed is a queen or a 
lady of very high rank. In Chaucer’s time (C. T. Prat, 
376) to be addressed as madame was one of the advantages 
which a citizen's wife gained by her husband’s being made 
alderman ; this probably indicates the lowest social grade 
in which at that time the title could be claimed as a matter 
of customary right. In poetry of the 14th and 15th c. the 
lover often addresses his mistress as madame. Nuns 
(originally only the elder ones : see quot. c 1400) were called 
madame down to the Reformation. 

While in France the title has (with certain customary ex- 
ceptions) been confined to married women, in England no 
such rule lias been generally adopted, though there are 
traces of a tendency in the i6-i7th c. to address matrons as 
‘ madam ’ and spinsters as ‘ mistress ’. 

From the 17th c. madam has been the title normally used 
in beginning or subscribing a letter to a woman of any 
station, except where the use of the name (as in ‘ Dear Mrs. 
A.’ etc.) is permitted (‘my lady’, etc. not being admitted in 
epistolary usage). In oral use the title now rarely occurs ; 
from the xSth c. it has been, except in very formal use, largely 
superseded by the contracted form Ma’am, which lias itself 
in recent years been greatly restricted in currency; how- 
ever, madam is in London and other towns still the word 
commonly used by salesmen to their female customers, and 
by peisons in the position of servants to the public. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 832 Heo [re. Cordeille] sede-.Mid 
hou mani kni;tes is he come, |>e ofer ajen sede, Ma dame 
bote mid o man. Ibid. 5858 Certes ma dame qua)> | e king 
[to his stepmother] so ne may it no3t be. a 1300-1400 
Cursor M. 4340 (Gdtt.) In chamber hendelyhe [Joseph] hir 
grett, And said, 1 madam [Lett, lauedi], cum to 3our mett 
c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 4644 (Kolbing) po bispae Wawain 
curteys [addressing his mother] Madame, purvaiep ous 
haruais. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1. ( Knterine ) 658 [T]hane 
purphir sad till hir [sc. the queen] alsone: ‘died nocht, 
mademe ! It sail be done’. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 47 Ma 
dame, I am a man of thyne, That in thi Court have longe 
served, a 1400-50 Alexander 229 ‘ Haile, modi qwene of 
Messidoyne’ he maister-like said j pare deyned him na 
daynte ‘madame’ hire to call. Ibid. 874 pen airis him on 
Alexander to his awen modire; ‘Bees not a-glopened, 
madame ne greued at my fadire', C1400 Rule St. Benei 
2210 ‘Damisel’ pe congest [nun] es, pe elder ‘madaum’ & 
‘mastres’. pe Priores als principall Es ‘lady’ & leder of 
[am all. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 785 ‘ Maydame ! ’ sche seid, 
‘gramercyof thi gret cortesy’. C1470 Henry Wallace v. 
1030 ‘ Grace ’, scho cryit, ‘ for hym that deit on tre ’. Than 
Wallace said; ‘Mademe, your noyis lat be’. 1513 Brad- 
shaw St. Werbnrge 11. 1393 ‘ Alas ’, he sayd, ‘ ma dame and 
patronesse, For sorowe I can nat my peynes expresse ’. 1547 
Earl Sussex in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 137 [To his 
wife.] Madame . . thies be to signifie [etc.]. Ibid. 138 Thus, 
good Madame albeit [etc.]. X552 Lyndesay Monarche 

iii. 4664 The seilye Nun wyll thynk gret schame, 
Without scho callit be Madame. X597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 

II. i. 109 And didst not thou.. desire me to be no more 
familiar with such poore people, saying, that ere long 
they should call me Madam? 1602 — Ham. ri. ii. 96 Qtt. 
More matter, with lesse Art. Pol. Madam, I sweare I 
vse no Art at all. 1609 B. Jonson Silent Wanton v. (1620) O 2, 
Tru. You see, what creatures you may bestow your fauours 
on, Madames. 1648 Milton Sonu. x. 1 1 To the Lady Mar- 
garet Ley, Though later born, than to have known the 
dayes Wherein your Father flourisht, yet by you Madam, 
me thinks I see him living yet. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), 
Madam , a Title of Honour, which is given as well in 
Writing as Speaking, to Women of Quality, as Princesses, 
Dutchesses, and others ; but grown a little too common of 
late. 1749' Fielding Tom youes xvii. vi, ‘ If you will have 
patience, madam’, answered Mrs. Miller, ‘I will acquaint 
you who I am ’. . ‘ I have no curiosity, madam, to know any- 
thing’, cries Sophia. 1851 Tennyson To the Queen, Take, 
Madam, this pt or book of song. 1884 J. Quincy Figures 
of Past 325 ‘So you’ve been over the farm, Colonel Pick- 
ering ’, said my mother. . . ‘ Why, yes, Madame ’, was the 
reply, ‘ I have been all over the farm, and a weary tramp 
I’ve had of it'. *901 Daily Chron. 10 Dec. 5/2 The street- 
car conductors of Boston are compelled to address all their 
women passengers as ‘madam’. 

b. Non-vocatively, substituted for the name of 
a lady entitled to be addressed as ‘ madam ? Obs. 

c 1500 Melusine 11 Sire, Madame the quene Pressyneyour 
wyf . . is delyuered of thre doughtirs. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
1. ii. 9 Why Bastard? .. When my Dimensions are as well 
compact .. As honest Madams issue? 1716 Swift Phillis 
Wks. 1755 III. n. 159 Old madam, who went up to 
find What papers Phil had left behind. 1720 — Fates 
Clergym. ibid. II. II. 28 He kept a miserable house, but 
the blame was laid wholly upon madam; for the good 
doctor was always at his books. 1762 Bickerstaffe Love in 
Village 1. ix. 1x765) 18, 1 know what makes you false hearted 
to me, that you may keep company with young madam's 
waiting woman. 1839-4X Warren Ten Thous. a Fear xvii. 
H. 93 I t’s very hard ma’am, that madam’s maid is to go 
with tier, and I'm not to go with you 1 [‘ Madam ’ is the 
lady of the house ; the speaker is her sister-in-law's maid.) 

c. Used in contempt or anger. Chiefly dial. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss . , I’ll give it you, 

madam, if you don’t do as you're bid. 


MADAM. 

2. As a prefixed title. + a. Prefixed to a first or 
sole name. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Prol. 121 She [the prioress) was cleped 
madame Eglentyne. 1591 Shaks. Tim> Gent. n. i. 9 Coe 
to, sir, tell me : do you know Madam Siluia? Ibid. 11. v. 8 
But sirha, how did thy Master part with Madam Julia? 
1613 Heywood Brazen Age 11. ii, Iason. Madam Medea. 
Medea. Leaue circumstance, away. 1749 Fielding Torn 
janes vm. viii, etc. [An unmarried young lady is referred 
to by servants and inferiors as ‘ Madam Sophia'.) 

b. Prefixed to a surname : (a) Now in U. S., 
and perh. formerly in England, the style of a 
woman who has a married son (whose wife has 
the style of ‘ Mrs.’), (b) dial. The style of a 

married woman of position, such as the squire’s 
wife, (c) U. S. (see quot. 1809 ). 

1703 Petiver Musei Petiver. 94 Madam Elizabeth Glan- 
■ville. . To this Curious Gentlewoman 1 am obliged for an 
hundred Insects. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 4106/4 Madam 
Clark of Yeovil, Mrs. Jervice of Favent. <11774 Ggldsm. 
Elegy on Mrs. Blaise , Good people all, with one accord 
Lament for Madam Blaize. 1809 Kendall Tra-o. Il.xxxviii, 
44 It has been, and still is the practice, to prefix to the 
name of a deceased female of some consideration .. the title 
of madam, a 1823 Forby Voc. E. A nglia, Madam, a term 
of respect to gentlewomen ; below lady, but above mistress. 
In a village, the Esquire’s wile. . must have madam prefixed 
to her surname. The parson’s wife, if he be a doctor, or a 
man of ..genteel figure, must be madam too. 1849 Lyell 
and Visit 17 . S. I. ix. 162 The title of Madam is sometimes 
given here [in Boston], and generally . . in the South, to a 
mother whose son has married, and the daughter-in-law 
is then called Mrs. 

+e. Madame regent — queen regent, Also Jig. Obs. 
1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 53 [to Pallas] Prynces moost 
pusant . . All other transcendyng . . Madame regent of the 
seyence seuyn. Ibid. 951. <11362 G. Cavendish IVolsey 
11893! 84 Nowe was there lodged also Madame Regent, the 
kyng’s mother, and all hir trayn of ladys and gentillwomen. 
j* d. In playful or derisive uses. Obs. 

1603 Shaics. Mcas. for M. 1. ii. 43 Behold, behold, where 
madam Mitigation comes. 1624 Heywood Captives jv. i. in 
Sullen O. PL IV, Naye, make his honest and cbast wyfe 
no better Then a madam makarell. 1633 Ford ’ 'Pis Pity 
n. ii, ’Tis not your new Mistresse, Your goodly Madam 
Merchant, shall triumph On my dejection. 1670 Eachard 
Cent. Clergy 28 After a lad has taken his leave of Madam 
University, .. he is not likely to deal.. with much Latine. 
1687 Dryden Hind <]- P. n. 250 But madam Panther, you, 
though more sincere, Are not so wise as your adulterer. 
a 1866 H. K. White My Study, The ideal flights of Madam 
Brain. 

3. A woman who is addressed as ‘madam’, 
j* a. A lady of rank or station. Also fig. Obs. 

1343 Bale Vet a Course 38 b, She [holy church] became 
a gloryouse-madame of the earth. 1330 — Image Both Ch. 
Pref. Avj b, They have atwaies for lucres sake, gloriouslye 
garnished their holy mother, the madame of mischiefe aud 
proude synagog of Sathan. w* golde, siluer [etc.]. 1576 

Fleming Pauopl. Epist. Epit. Preceptes A ij b, His grand- 
mother a sober matrone and vertuous old maddame. 1389 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. i. (Arb.) 149 As we see in these 
great Madames of honour. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle, a tc. 
(1871) iy4 ’Tis certaine he had been a knight a[t] lest, And 
made his wife (what she hath lookt for long) A Madame. 
op positively . 1632 Massinger City Madam 1. i, The want 
of one frc. a male heir] Swells my young Mistresses, and 
their madam mother With hopes above their birth, and scale. 

b. The mistress of a house. Now only U.S. 
vulgar. 

1824 Galt Rothelan 11. xv, We shall.. use a little more 
freedom with the madam of the mansion. 1879 Tourgke 
Fool's Err. xv. 73 Well, Colonel, .. I’ve brought hack the 
books I borrowed of the madam the other day. 

e. In derisive or opprobrious use. (a) An af- 
fected fine lady, j* (b) A kept mistress, a cour- 
tesan, prostitute (obs.). (c) Used as a general 

term of contempt for a female : a ‘hussy’, ‘ minx’. 
Theseusesmay perhaps, so faras origin is concerned, belong 
partly to Madame, as being more or less due to prejudice 
against foreign women. Cf. * Madam Van [?i.e. a Dutch- 
woman: cf. Madame i] a whore ’ {Diet. Cant. Crew , a 1700). 
(<rl 1398 M arston Sco. Villanie In Lect. B 2, Let mealone, the 
Madams call for thee Longing to laugh at thy wits pouertie. 
1623 Massinger Dk. Milan in. ii, Fine meeters To tinckle 
in the eares of ignorant Madams. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
1. 11 Ovid’s Lydian-Spinstresse, that proud Madam which 
Pallas, for her Rivalship transform’d into the Spider. 168a 
0 . N. Boileau's Lutrin l Argt. 11 Thus Queasie Madams 
meat forbear Untill they read, The Bill of Fare. 1723 New 
Cant. Did., Mistress Prineum-Prancum , such a stiff, 
over-nice, precise Madam. 1803 Mary Charlton Wife 
Mistress III. 57 What should I care what those fine 
Madams says of me 1 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, Honeymoon 
xxii, She was far too pamper’d a madam, 

(/;) 1719 D’Urfey/’zV/s IV, 139 Hide-Park maybe term’d the 
Market of Madams, or Lady-Fair. 1721 Amherst Terrx 
FiL No. 28 (1734) 152 At Oxford .. several of our most 
celebrated and right beautiful madams would pluck off their 
fine feathers, and betake themselves to an honest livelihood. 
1747 Genii. Mag. 96 On a Gentleman who mistook a Kept 
Madam for a Lady of Fashion. 1761 Ann. Beg. n. 66 He 
indulged himself and madam with green peas at five shillings 
a quart, 

(<--) 1802 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Middlesex Elect, ii. Wks. 1816 
IV. 183 I’d make the madams squall. 1874 S. Beauchamp 
Grantley Grange I. 68 *'I do not think they [hop-pickers] 
are troubled with much shyness ’. ‘ O, not a bit of it, Sir 
Charles . . they’re brazen madams, and quite above my hands 
+ 4 . Conib. (appositive). Obs. 

1393 G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. 174 Floorishing London, 
the Staple of Wealth, & Madame-towne of the Realme. 
Hence (nonce-wds.) Ma-damisbt a., like a ‘ fine 
lady ’ ; f Ma'damslxip. 
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1620 Swetnam Arraigned (1880) 62, I thanke your 
Maclame-ship, Ime glad o’ this. 1881 J. Younger Autobiog. 
xv. 171 The mistress at home grew quite madamish. 

Madam (mse-dam), v. [f. Madam ji.] irons. 
To address as ‘madam’, + Also with up. 

1622 Rowlands Good Nezves # B. 7 She . . would be 
Madam’d, Worship’d, Ladifide. 1668 Dryden Ez’euiug's 
Love hi. i. (1671) 33 Madam me no Madam. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 58 In came the coachman-, 
and madamed me up strangely. 1748 — Clarissa Wks. 
1883 VIII. 447, 1 am. .Madam’d up perhaps to matrimonial 
eri'ection. 1829 Examiner 116/1 The sparring scene 
etween her and Mrs. Cliatterley, wherein they ‘Madam’ 
each other with genteel petulance. 

I! Madame (madam ; often mada-m, or angli- 
cized mas-dam). Also madam. PL Mesdames; 
f madames. [Fr. : see Madam sb. 

The uses in which the word is meant to represent a foreign 
title are treated in the present article, although in early 
examples the spelling is often madam. For madame, 
when it is a mere variant spelling of the Eng. word, see 
Madam.] 

1. The title prefixed to the surname of a French 
married woman (corresponding to the Eng. ‘ Mrs.’, 

* Lady ’, etc., according to degree of rank). Ab- 
breviated Mme. ; in Eng. books and newspapers 
Mdme. often occurs. 

In English use it is very commonly applied to a married 
woman belonging to any foreign nation (substituted, e.g., 
for the Ger. Bran or the Du. Mezirouw).^ It is also 
frequently assumed (instead of ‘ Mrs. ’) by English or Amer- 
ican professional singers or mu.- icians, and by womenengaged 
in businesses such as dressmaking, in which native taste 
or skill is reputed to be inferior to that of Frenchwomen. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Eeb. xv. § 155 One day he 
visited madam Turyn. 1699 Petiver Musei Petiver. 46 
Madam Margaretha Hendrina van Otteren, Widow to .. 
Dr. Oldenland. 1706 Luttuell Brief Rel. 18 May (1837) 
VI. 46 Mrs. Skelton, daughter to Madam Orfeur. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, x, ‘The Lady’s name ’, said Ralph,. . 
‘is Man .alini — Madame Mantalini '. 1871 E. C. G. Murray 
Member for Paris I. 258 One of Madame Roderheim's 
plushed footmen. Ibid. 296 ‘Father Glabre never talks 
politics answered Mdme. de Margauld. 1877 J. Grant 
Six Yrs.Ago II. 188 Madame von Hohenthal. 1888 Maple- 
son Mem. (ed. 2) 1. 193 Mdme. Christine Nilsson. 

b. Used (both vocatively and otherwise) with 
omission of the name, or in substitution for it. 

1833 Bronte Villette xiv, As soon as Georgette was well, 
Madame sent her away into the country. 1894 S. J. Wey- 
man Man in Black 198 Presently madame followed her 
example. 

f 2. The title given to female members of the 
French royal family ; a French princess ; spec, the 
eldest daughter of the French king or of the dau- 
phin ; in the reign of Louis XIV, the wife of Mou- 
siebb, the king's only brother. Obs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 14 In the presence of 
Madam Royall in Turin. 1679 Marriage Charles II, 7 
Next to her followed Madam. 1701 Land. Gaz. No. 3714/3 
Madame does not yet give Audience, a 1713 Burnet Ozvn 
Time (1724) I. 302 The King of France had courted Madame 
Soissons, and made a shew of courting Madame [sc. the 
Duchess of Orleans]. 1765 A nn. Reg. 112 Don Philip, duke 
of Parma, . . has left issue, by the late madame of France, 
a prince and a princess. 1766 Ibid. 11. 4 The Madames of 
France were much devoted to reading in their private 
apartments. 1798 R. C. Dallas tr. CUry's Jrnl. Occur. 
Louis XVI 40 A small antichamber almost without light, 
was occupied by Madame Royale and Madame Elizabeth. 

j-3. A French married woman; a Frenchman’s 
wile. Obs. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 1, i, 23 The Madams too, not vs’d to 
toyle, did almost sweat to beare The Pride vpon them. 
Ibid. hi. v. 28 Dolphin. By Faith and Honor, Our Madames 
mock at vs. _ 1309 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. iv. i, I would 
tell you, which > Madame_ lou’d a Monsieur. 1627 Drayton 
Agincouri cxlvii, In which [a Chariot] they meane to Paris 
him to bring, To make sport to their Madames aud their 
Boyes, 1763 Bickeustafi'E Maid of Mill 1. vL 11 When I 
was on my travels, among the madames, and signoras, we 
never saluted more than the tip of the ear. 

Madamoiselle, obs. variant of Mademoiselle. 
Madane, obs. form of Maiden. 

Madapollam (msedapp'lam). Also -polland, 
-polam. [From Madapollam ( Madhava-palam ), 
a suburb of Narsapur, Madras presidency.] A 
kind of cotton cloth, orig. manufactured at Mada- 
pollam, and afterwards imitated on the British 
looms, and exported in great quantities to India. 

1832 in M. Russell Egypt viii. (1853) 3 2 7 II e intends to 
send long-cloths, madapollands [etc.]. 1838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Madapollam, a kind of fine long cloth, shipped to 
the Eastern markets. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlework, Madapolams, a coarse description of calico 
cloth, of a stiff; heavy make, originally of Indian manu- 
facture, where it was employed for Quilts. 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 31 Dec. 4/4 Buff-end madapollams. 

Mad-apple. [A translation of mocLL. malum 
insdnum , a corruption of the oriental word 
which appears variously as melongena, badingan, 
Bbinjal. Also called raging (love) apple : see 
Raging ppl. a. a.] The fruit of the Egg-plant. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 11. liv, 274 Madde or raging Apples. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 82/2 An Assirian Made Apple. 
The pod is whitish green, and the cup jagged [etc.]. 
1760 J. Lee lntrod. Sot. 318 Mad Apple, Splanum. 1783 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. (1794) 202 Mad- Apple is also 
of this genus. 1864 Grisebach Flora W. Ind. 785 Mad- 
apple, Solanum Melongena. 

I Madar : see Mudab. 


MADDEST. 

II Madarosis (lnsedarffu'sis). Med. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. /xaSapwais, f. /xaSapos bald : see -osis.] Loss 
of hair ; esp. of that of the eyebrows. 

1693 in Blancard's Physical Did. (ed. 2). 1706 in Phillips 
( ed. Kersey 1 . In mod. Diets. 

t Ma’dbraia, sb. (and a.) Obs. 

A. sb. A mad-brained person ; a ‘ scatter-brain ’. 

c 1570 M arr. Wit <$• Set. v. i. Ei b, Thou art some mad 

braine, or some foole. i6d8 Middleton Mad World 1. A3 
Heer’s a mad-braine a’th fust, whose prankes scorne to haue 
presidents. 1616 J. Deacon Tobacco _ ‘J'ortured 57 Alas 
poore Tobacco, .thou that hast bene hitherto accompted.. 
the mad-braines merriment, . and the vnthrifts pasport. 

B. aitrib. or adj.=- Mad-brained. 

iSga G. Harvey Four Lett. 45 , 1 haue .. seene the mad- 
braynest Roister-doister in a countrey dashte. out of counten- 
aunce. 1396 Shaks. TanuShr. hi. ii. io 2 I must forsooth 
he forst lo give my hand . . Vuto a mad-braine rudesby. 1603 
Rowlands Hell’s Broke Loose 33 With.. mad-braine heat, 
Munster they enter. 1631 Weever A nc. Funeral Mon. 29s 
That wilde madbraine Falques. 

Mad-brained (niEe-dbr^nd), a. Having or 
manifesting a mad brain; hot-headed, uncontrolled. 

*577 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 57 And Skelton that 
sameinadbraynd knave Look how he knawes adeade horse 
hoane. isg6 Shaks. Tam. Shr.m. it. 165 This mad-brain’d 
bridegroome tooke him such a cuffe,That downe fell Priest 
and booke ; 1607 — Timonv. i. 177 Giuingour holy Virgins 
to the staine Of contumelious, beastly, mad-brain’d waTre. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, cxlvii, The Mad- 
Braiti’d Spartacus. 1751 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thought- 
less I. 104 The heedless levities of the one sex, and the 
mad-brained passions of the other. 1819 Shelley Peter 
Bell vi. xx, A mad-brained goblin for a guide. 1894 G. M. 
Fenn Real Gold 379 Your father’s mad-brained ideas. 

Madcap (mse-dkaep), sb. and a. [f. Mad a.+ 
Cap sb. ; cl . fuddle cap, h tiff cap.) 

A. sb. t a. In early use, a madman, maniac 
(obs. rare), "b. One who acts like a maniac ; a 
reckless, wildly impulsive person. In recent use 
often applied playfully to young women of lively 
and impulsive temperament. 

1389 Greene Sp Masquerade C3I), This erne of popish 
Madcaps. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. v. 8 Come-on you 
mad-cap : lie to the Ale-house with you. 1399 Hayward 
zst Pt. Hen. IV 19 There -was .. Sir Hugh Lwne, a good 
souldier, but a very mad-cap. 1607 Df.kker Northward 
Hoeiv. Wks. 1873 III. 57 What mad-caps haue you in your 
house [Bedlam]. 1667 Dryden Secret Love in. i. (1668) 34 
Lord, that such a Mad-Cap as I should ever live to be jealous ! 
1711 Countrey-Man's Let. to Curat 12 There were, .some 
Mad-caps alias High- Flyers, in the Council that opposed 
the granting of it. 1861 Thackeray Four Georges ii. 
(1876) S3 , 1 should like to have seen that noble did madcap 
[Peterborough]. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. ii. 12 Tobe singing 
when Vesuvius was thundering . . was not unfitting the im- 
perial madcap. i885Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman i, On 
the boardsshe was the merriest, gayest, madcap in the world. 

B. aitrib. and adj. Mad, ‘crack-brained’; feck- 
less, wildly impulsive. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 215 That last is Beroune, the 
mery mad-cap Lord. 1598 E. Guilpin SkiaL (1878) 27 When 
thou hast read this mad-cap stuffe. 1619 Fletcher M. 
Thomas 1. iii, Dor. And is your hate so mortal! ? Mar. 
Not to his person, Butto his qualities, his mad-cap follies. 
1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824)274 The thoughtless flow of 
mad-cap spirits. 1832 Thackeray Esmond in. ii, The mad- 
cap girl ran up to her mother. 1887 Bowen Virg. Ed, ix. 43 
Let the madcap billows in thunder break on the shore. 1893 
Vizetelly Glances Back 11. xxxiii. 233 Madcap republicans 
bent on disturbing the emperor’s pleasure. 

Madded (mszxled), ppl. a. Now rare. [f. Mad 
v. + -ed LJ Rendered mad, in various senses of 
the adj. a. Deprived of reason or intelligence, 
b. Excited to fury, enraged. 

c 1580 Sidney Ps. xxii. vii, I am enclos’d with yong hulls 
madded rowt x6xr Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 313 All Curses 
madded Hecuba gaue the Greekes. a 1641 Bp. Mquntagu 
Ads f Mon. (1642) 290 The two Confitents.. were by the 
madded multitude stoned to death. 1681 Wharton Disc. 
Sold World Wks. (1683) 647 But Tycho-Brahe . . shall, .un- 
fold to us this matter far different from the Madded Nursery 
of Peripateticks. 1766 Nicol Poems 240 Shall I so besotted 
he And madded, as to sell My soul to flames. .? 1872 Blackie 
Lays Highl. 101 Downward Sheer the madded torrent pours. 
Madden (mse’d’n), v. [f. Mad a. + -en 5.J 

1. intr. To become mad. 

*735 Pope Prol. Sat. 6 They rave, recite, and madden 
round the land. 1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina I. 8 My 
mind would madden at the retrospect of her injuries. 1802 
Noble Wanderers II. 85 , 1 saw her strength wasting, and 
maddened at the view ! 1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 19 My 
fierce steed maddens to be gone. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr. 
ix. vii. (1864) V. 369 Whole populations maddening to 
avenge the cause of the injured Son of God._ 1838 H. Law 
Christ is All, Numbers 79 Malignant passions maddened 
in opposing breasts. 

2. I raits. To make mad; to drive out of one’s 
mind ; to excite to frenzy or uncontrollable anger. 

1822 Good Sticdy Med. IV. 167 Opium maddens the head. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Loom § Lugger 11. v. 105 It was 
enough to madden the most gentle. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ii. I. 267 Fierce spirits, unrestrained by principle, 
maddened by fanaticism. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 119 
The raging passion which maddens a crowd of Eastern 
fanatics. 

Hence Ma ddexted ppl. a., Ma'dAening ppl. a. 
an&vbl.sb. Also Ma’ddenixigly adv., in a madden- 
ing manner. 

0x743 Savage To f. Powell 35 Calm, on the beach while 
maddening billows rave. He gains Philosophy from every 
wave. 1775 Ash Suppl., Maddening, the act ofynaking 
mad. x£to6 Sukr Winter in Lend. III. 79 The shrieks, .of 



MADDER. 

its maddened mother . . did not arouse the sleeping nurse. 
xSza Good Study Med. IV. 624 The burning and maddening 
pain. .can rarely be alleviated but by opium, at 861 Mrs. 
Browning From Nonnus Poems 1890 V. 85 She named her 
hero, and raged maddeningly Against the brine of waters. 
1863 Woolner My Beautiful Lady Introd. 3 The wind 
Heaving the ocean into maddened arms That clutch and 
dash huge vessels on the rocks. 1891 T. Hardy Tess (1900) 
117/2 There never was suchamaddeningmouth since Eve’s 1 
Madder (mse'dar), sb. l Forms: 1 rasedere, 
mseddre, mosderu, 3-7 mader, 4-5 madyr, (5 
madur, maddyra, madre), 5-6 maddre, 6-7 
mather, (8 maddar), 4- madder. [OE. mrndere 
wk. fem. corresp. to ON. maSra in place-names 
(Sw. madra , dial, m&dra , mhra, Norw. modra, 
maure ) ; app. related in some way are MDu., 
MLG. mede (mod. Du. mede, mee), madder. 

The word in OE. and ON. could not originally have 
denoted the exotic Rubia, but probably belonged to various 
species of the allied genera A spent la and Galium , some of 
which are still used as substitutes for madder. In Iceland, 
Sweden, and Norway, it is now applied chiefly to Galium 
loreale\ in Sweden also to Asperula tinctoria (Dyer’s 
Woodruff), while Rubia tinctorum is called rod madra and 
krafip. In the mod. Wiltshire dialect madder is used for 
the Sweet Woodruff ( Asperula odorata) ; the madderiy or 
mather applied in several dialects to the Stinking Camo- 
mile is prob. a distinct word (see Maythe) ] 

1 . A herbaceous climbing plant, Rubia tinctorum, 
having rough hairy stems and bearing panicles of 
small yellowish flowers: cultivated, esp. in Hol- 
land and France, for the dye obtained from it 
(see 2). Called also dyer's madder. 

c 1000 Sax.Leechd. I. i54Beoswyrt be man gryas & ocJrum 
naman mtedere nemneb by<5 cenned fyrmust in lucania. 
c logo Herbarium in Sax. Leechd. I. 24 Herba gryas fast 
is msederu [v.r. msedere], c 1265 Vac. Plants in Wr.- 
Wulcker 608/27 A’ ubea, mader. 14.. Voc. ibid. 576/22 
Cressula , Mader. C1440 Promp. Pnrv. 319/1 Madyr, herbe. 
156a Turner Herbal n. ri8 The stalkes of madder are foure 
squared, longe, rough lyke vnto the staikes of gooshareth. 
x683 R. Holme Armoury n. 76/2 The Garden Madder 
hath a Jong rough leaf. 1758 P. Miller (title) The Method 
of cultivating Madder, As it is now practised by the Dutch 
in Zealand, 1846 M°Culloch Aec. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 109 
Madder has been attempted to be raised fin England], hut 
without success. i83z Holden Hum. Osteal, (ed. 6) 33 The 
colouring principle of the madder ( Rubia tinctorum) has a 
strong affinity for phosphate of lime. 

b. With specific qualification, applied to other 
plants. Bengal Madder, Rubia cordifolia (Treas, 
Bot, 1866). Field Madder (see Field sb. 20). 
Hog’s Madder (see Hog sb.i 13 d). Indian 
Madder, (a) R. cordifolia ; (b) Oldenlandia urn- 
bellata (Treas. Bot.). Petty Madder, the genus 
Crucianella. Wild Madder, (a) R. peregrina, 
native to the south-west of England; (b) Galium 
Mollugo. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 570/10 wyldemadur. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxiii. 537 There be two sortes of Madder, 
the tame Madder .. and the wild Madder. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 961, 1 Rubia. tinctorum. Red Madder. 2 Rubia. 
syhtestris, Wilde Madder. 3 Rubia marina, Sea Madder. 
1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 318 Petty Madder, Crucia- 
nella. 1776 Withering Bet. Arrangem. Vegetables I. 8x 
Madder. Mollugo. Goosegrass.,,Wild Madder, Great Bas- 
tard Madder. 1813 Ainslie Mat, Med. Hindostan 87 
Bengal Madder, Rubia Manjith Roxb. 

2 . The root of this plant, employed medicinally 
or as a source of colouring matter; the dye-stuff 
or pigment prepared from this. 

The chief colouring matters contained in madder axe ali- 
zarin and purpurin. The ‘ Turkey red used in dyeingcotton, 
is prepared front madder. 

1347-8 Rolls ofParlt. II. 215/2 Come il ait fait avenir en 
En gleterre xt pokes de madder a Lenn. C1374 Chaucer 
Former Age 17 No mader [v.rr, madyr, madder], welde, or 
wood no lltestere Ne knew. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 
Euerych a cart y’lade w' mader, p 1 comef to selle, t wey pans. 
1436 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 180 Yit marchaundy of Braban 
and Selande, The madre and woode that dyers take on hande 
To dyne wytb. 1579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 377 Mad- 
der. Tire root is sharp and bitter, and therefore purgeth the 
liuer and the milt. 1581 A ct 23 Eliz. c. 9 § 3 Wherein no 
Mather shalbe used. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Connnw. 
(1603) 28 It bringeth forth great quantitie of mather, very 
perfect woade, but no great store. X747 Cooke in Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. rv. lv, 258 These Tartars trade.. with the 
Russians with their madder, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, 
Agile. (ed. 4) II, 311 Sulphur and madder are the best 
alterants in foulness of the skin or habit. 1882 W. T. 
Suffolk in Sci. Gossip Mar. 50 Avoid . . cochineal colours ; 
the madders are the only safe substitutes. 

b. With defining word, indicating a special 
Bind or quality, as bale-, bunch- ,fat-, pipe-madder ; 
sometimes with designation adopted from Du., as 
mull, umbra madder ; crap-madder [Crap sb.-~\, 
corruptly crop-, grape-madder, the best quality of 
madder. 

1640 in Entick London (1766' II. 168 Crop madder, and all 
other bale madder .. Fat madder .. Mull madder, a x66x 
Fuller Worthies, Kent n, (1662) 57 Madder . . there are 
three kinds thereof. 1. Crop-Madder, 2. Umber-Owe. 3. 
Pipe or Fat-Madder. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 176 The 
best umbro madder, imported from Holland. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit, (ed, 3) X. 400/2 The commodity, when manufactured, 
is distinguished into different kinds, as grape-madder, bunch- 
madder, &c. The grape-madder is the heart of the root 
3 , The colour produced by madder dyes or pig- 
ments; also with defining word, as crimson mad- 
der. Also attrib. or adj. 
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x86x Thornbury Turner I. 30 Of the yellow and madder 
sails, .lie took careful note. 1863 Kingsley WaUr-Bab. 12 
A crimson madder petticoat. 1886 Ruskin Prssterita I. 
396 Shade cobalt through pink madder into yellow ochre for 
skies. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as madder-bath, - croft , 
-crop, -dye, -dyeing, -field, -grinder, -ground, -miller, 
-fit, -plant, root, -stove, style, tribe', madder-printed 
adj. Also in names of colours produced by dyes 
or pigments in which madder is an ingredient, 
as madder-black , -brown, -lake, -purple, -red, etc. 
Also madderwort Bot., Liudley's term lor a 
plant of the N.O. Galiacem. 

1763 W. Lewis Philos. Comm. Arts 420 The colour hence 
produced [xr. by madder upon blue cloth] is called *madder- 
black. 1897 Anne Pact, Afternoon R ide 63 Ineffaceable ^mad- 
der brown — a pigment lost to art. x .. . A ewminster Cartul. 
(1878) 237 Juxta pontem de le *Madercroft. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. 4- Art II. 536 The use of archil gives a . . 
bloom to the *madder dye. 1899 Mackail W. Morris II. 
34 Water.. required for *madder-dyeing. 1901 Westm.Gaz, 
30 Aug. 3/1 The *madder fields of Alsace, of Southern 
France, and of Algeria have practically ceased to exist. 
1851 in lilustr. Land. News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/x ’’Madder- 
grinder, 1758 P. Miller Cultiv. Madder 35 The Dutch 
always sow Grain upon their *Madder Ground. _ 1833 Imi- 
son Sci. 4 Art II. 411 *Madder-lake. x8si_ in lilustr. 
Land. News 5 Aug. (1854) 1x9/1 * Madder-miller. x6x6 
Browne Brit. Past. n. iii. 59 The bowels of our mother 
were not ript For *Mader-pits. 1758 P. Miller Cultiv, 
Madder 7 A *Madder Plant, that has many of these [side] 
Roots, is called a well bearded Madder Plant. 1881 W. 
Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 53 The best hanging 
would be the inclosed *madder-printed cotton. 1838 T. 
Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies 392 Sulphuric acid .. throws 
down the *n»adder-purple, 1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Red, *Madder red is dyed with madder. 1744 Phil. Trans. 
XLI. 390 These Caliicoe-pririters make use of the Rubia 
Tinctorum, or *Madder-root. 1757 Act 31 Geo. JI, c. 35 § 3 
For preventing the stealing or destroying of Madder roots. 
1758 P. Miller Cultiv. Madder 12 In the *Madder Stoves, 
the People work more by Night than Day. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 224 The *madder style [of calico-printing] .. in which 
the mordants are applied to the white cloth, .and the colours 
are afterwards brought up in the dye-bath. 1836 Lindi.ey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 249 Order cxxxix. Stellate, or Galiaceae. 
The *Madder Tribe. 1843 — Sch. Bot. (ed. 14) 77 Order 
xxxiv. Galiaceae— *Madderworts, or Stellates. ^ 

Madder (mse'dai), sbpt Anglo-Irish. Also 
meadar, mether. [a. Irish meadar,\ A square 
wooden drinking vessel. 

1720 Swift Irish Feast in Mice. (1735) V. 14 TJsquebagh 
to our Feast In Pails was brought up, An hundred at least, 
And a Madder our Cup. 183a Lady Morgan Mem. (1862) 
II. 337 The ‘ madder ’ so often mentioned in Irish song was 
a wooden Tankard, made square. 1886 Wood-Martin 
Lake Dwellings Irel. 1. v. 103 ‘ Meadar/, or 1 Mether is the 
Irish designation for a species of drinking-cup. 

Madder (mse'dar), v. [f. Madder ^. 1 ] trans. 
To treat or dye with madder. 

citfit E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 90 To a dosyne of 
vio.ettes viij pownde of Madyre. .and loke se madere theme 
as )e do ?our redys. 1464 Rolls of Par ft. V. 562/x That 
the same Wolle and Cloth be perfidy boyled and tnadered. 
1330 Palsgr. 6x6/1, I madder clothe to be dyed... Your 
vyolet hath nat his full dye but he is maddered. 1763 W. 
Lewis Comm. Philos. Techn. 405 The. .regulations for the 
French Dyers, .require the cloth, after it has been blued, to 
be maddered. x8xx Self Instructor 339 They are maddered 
higher than black. 

Hence Ma’ddered fpl. a., Ma’ddering vhl. sb. 

C 1461 E.E. Misc. (Warton Club) 88 At 3oure Maderynge 
ije schall take of the same wateris. 1381 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 
§ 2 Where Clothes Karsies & Hosen . . have been died with 
. .a galled & mathered Black. 1808 Nicholson's Jml, XXI. 
44 0 nthemadderingofCotton and Linen Thread. 1839URE 
Diet. A rts 787 There next follows . . the galling, the aluming, 
the maddering. , 

Ma-dderisli, ct. [f. Madder sbX + -ish.] Re- 
sembling the colour of madder. 

1888 Harper's Mag. July 212 Some, .seem . . to be made 
of gold vapor ; others have a madderish tone. 

f Madderlen. Obs, rare— 1 , [f. Madder sbX 
+ -len (? =-ling /).] A name (perh. invented by 
Hill) for the genus Sherardia. 

1770 Hilt. Herb. Brit. II. 133 Sherardia. Madderlen, 
Ibid. 154 Sherardia arvensis. Field Madderlen. 

Madding (mse-diq), vbf sb. [f. Mad v. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Mad ; becoming or 
being mad, madness ; mad behaviour. Now only 
in phrases {arch, ox dial.) to go, + run, set a-mad- 
ding (or + on madding). 

13 . . E.E.A Hit. P, A. x 153 My manez mynde 1 0 maddyng 
malte. a 1400-30 A lexander 3546 Madding marrid has bi 
mode& ]A mynd changid. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. 288 It 
is but a maddynge, these wayes that ye vse. 1363 Calfhill 
Anyw. Treat. Cross Pref. 3 They, .went a madding after 
their Idols. <2x586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1598) 394 Poore 
Dametas began now to thinke, that . . a generall madding 
was falne. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvn. xli. 969 The drome- 
darie camels . .were unruly and set a madding. x6n Speed 
Hist.' Gt. Brit, ix, xiii. (1623) 733 [They] forced sundry 
principall Gentlemen to attend them in their madding. 1614 
Bp. Hall Contempl., O. T. vn. iii, All the world Would be 
glad to runne on madding after their bait. _ 1627-77 Felt- 
ham Resolves 1. xxix. 49 Our error of opinion, . .and our 
madding after unnecessary gold, have brambled the way of 
Vertue, 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull I. viii, John had not 
run on a madding so long, had it not been for an extra- 
vagant bitch of a wife. 1773 Mmk. D’Arblay Early Diary 
at Nov., Lady Edgecumbe. .declared she was seta-madding. 
1857 Mrs. Mathews Tea-Table Talk I. 203 Men.. whose 
crazed brains go a madding after forbidden fruit. 1863 
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Mrs. Whitney Gaywarthys viii. (1879) 79 To set all the 
urchins’ brains a madding. 

t b. attrib., as madding-day, month, time. 

16.. I. T. Grim the Collier of Croydon 111. (1662) 50 Why 
how now man ! is this your madding month ! 1623 Gon- 

salvio's Sp. Inguis. 34 I11 all her madding time shee had 
nothing else in her mouth. 1691 Ludlow Let. to Sir E. S. 
titie-p., Occasioned by the reading Dr. Pelling’s Lewd 
Harangues upon the 30th of Janvary, being the Anniversary, 
or General Madding-Day. 1717 (title) A Rebuke to the 
High Church Priests for turning the 30'*' of January into 
a Madding-Day. 

Madding (mse-diq), ppl. a. Now poet, or 
rhelot ical. [f. Mad v. -i- -ing 2 .j 

1 . Becoming mad ; acting madly ; frenzied. 

X579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Apr. 26 But now from me hys 
madding mynd is starte, And woes the Widdowes daughter 
of the glenne. 1582 T._ Watson Centurie of Loue lxxvi. 
heading. The Author being, as it were, in halfe a madding 
moode. 1614 Drumm. ok Hawth. Sonn. ‘ Deare Wood' 
Farre from the madding Worldling’s hoarse discords. 1633 
Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 171 Observe the madding motion of 
his eyes. X667 Milton P. L. vi. 2x0 The madding Wheeles 
Of brazen _ Chariots rag’d. 1697 Dryden JEneid vn. 339 
She .._ mixing with the throng Of madding matrons, bears 
the bride along. 17x4 Addison To Princess of Wales, with 
Cato 38 Bid impious discord cease, And sooth the mad- 
ding factions into peace. 1749 Gray Elegy 73 Far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. [Cf. quot. 1614 above.] 
1802 Eng. Encycl. VIII. 308/1 These [words] are poetical, 
but were never in common use.. shook (shaken), madding 
[etc.]. 1822 Wordsw. Reel. Sonn. 11. xx. Monastic Volupt,, 
High conceits to madding Fancy dear. 

2 . That makes mad ; maddening. 

cx6qoShaks. Sonn. cxix, How haue mine eyes out of their 

Spheares bene fitted In the distraction of this madding feuer. 
1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 67 Superstition is a 
mad and madding thing. 1630 Baxter Saints’ R. iv. vi. 
§ 7 (1651) 154 Are thesesuch saclding and madding thoughts? 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxiv. 94 O thou cruel of heart, 
thou madding worker of anguish. 

Hence J- Ma’ddingly adv. 

a 1623 Fletcher Women Pleased iv. i, Your poor neigh- 
bours Run maddingly affrighted through the Villages. 

Maddisk (mse-dij), a. [f. Mad a. + -ish!.] 
+ a. Having the manner or ideas of a madman ; 
like a madman in behaviour ; appropriate to or 
befitting a madman (obs.). b. Somewhat mad. 

1573 Tusser Husb. etc. (1580) 83 What with voluptuous- 
nes, and other maddish toies. c 1638 Strafford iipBrown- 
ing 'Life (1891) 208 ‘ Hypochondriack humours’ ..is to be 
civilly and silently maddish. 1642 Bp. Morton Presentm. 
Schismatic 6, I have reserved for the last place a Character 
..called by Austen maddish obstinacy. 1633 M. Casaubon 
Enthus. iii. (1636) 109 Some.. became (in a degree 1 maddish 
of the stage, and were perpetually acting some part of a 
Tragedy. 1740 tr. De Mon hy's Port. Country-Maid (1741) 
II. 141 Do you know 1 am a little maddish. 1778 Learn- 
ing at a Loss II. 161 A maddish looking Gentleman. 1813 
Lamb Let. to Wordsw. in Final Mem. vi. 244 Excuse this 
maddish letter, 1829 Scott Jrnl. 20 Apr., [The] wit 
of Lord Erskine was moody and maddish. 

Maddle (mse‘d’ 1 ), v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Mad a. : 
see -le 3.] a. intr. To be or become crazy ; to be 
confused in mind ; to be dotingly fond of. b. trans. 
To craze ; to confuse in mind, bewilder. 

c 1340 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29' 203 He 
was becoome feble by reason of sore and dayly siknes and 
began to maddle. 1570 Levins Manip, 8/18 To Maddle, 
deiirare, dissipere. Ibid. 126/40 To Maddil, delirare. 1691 
Ray N. C. Words 47 To Maddle ; to be fond. She maddles 
of this Fellow, she is fond of him. 1829 J. Hunter Hal- 
lamsh. Gloss., Maddle, to cause distraction of thought, con- 
fusion of mind, as by long continued and loud talking. Ibid. 
App., M addled, puzzled. 1830 Tales of Kirkbeck Ser. il 
79 I’m afraid she’s quite maddled. 1835 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., To Maddle, to he fond of to the extent of losing 
one’s wits. 1864 T, Clarke in Kendal Mercury 30 Jan., 
A wes faer maddl’t amang em. 

t Maddock (mse-dsk). Obs. Also 3 matSsk. 
See also Mawk. [Early ME. maQek, a. (or corre- 
sponding to) ON. matSk-r (Da. madike, Sw. mask), 
MLG. medeke, dim. (with -k- suffix: see -ock) of the 
word which appears in OE. as madu, maSa: see 
Mathe. There may have been an OE. *maiiuc.] 
1 . a. An earthworm, b. A maggot. 

<2x240 Sawles IVarde in Colt. Horn. 251 As meaSen [MS. 
Titus maftekes] in forrotet flesch. c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg, 44 Maddockis — fat ben wormes of fe erfe. 14. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 394/ 3 Lwnbricus, a maddock. c 1430 
ME. Med. Bk, (Heinrich) 210 Item Euytes eyron & mad- 
dolkes, & openes, & wasche hem clene. <11430 Atphiia 
(Aneca. Oxon.) 87/30 Uermes siue lumbrici terreni. . . Angl. 
angeltwychches uel maddokkes. 1684 G. Meriton Praise 
Yorks. Ale, etc. Clavis, Mawks are Maddocks. 

Vn. north., dial. A whim (Grose 1790). Cf. Maggot. 
Ma*d-do’Ctor. [f. Mad a. used subst.] A 
physician who treats mental diseases ; an alienist. 

1703 Farquhar Inconstant iv. iv. No mad-doctor in 
Christendom could have done it more effectually. x8i8 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 363 His father was a mad- 
doctor, x88x W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy iii, Clear- 
headed, logical men of sense, these mad-doctors. 
t Ma*ddy, a. Obs. [f. Mad <z. + -r.] Some- 
what mad. 

17x9 D’Urfey Pills II. 159 They must he . . drunk or 
maddy. 

Made (mfftd), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Make w. 1 ] 
I. Produced or obtained by ‘making’ as distin- 
guished from other modes of origin or acquisition. 
1 . Artificially constructed or produced, artificial 
as opposed to ‘natural’. So made earth, ground'. 
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solid ground mat has been ‘ made ’ by filling up a ' 
marsh, embanking a river, etc. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. _(S. T. S.) II. 
301 It was conclwdit that na salt nor wictuallis nor na maid 
wark sould be convoyit of the realme. 1390 Spenser 
Muiopotmos 166 Arte . . doth aspire T’excell the naturall, 
with made delights. 1596-7 S. Finche In Ducarel Hist. 
Croydon App. (1783) 153 Findinge that grounde made and 
false, digged the trenche alonge the door. 1643 Twyne 
in Wood's Life (O. H. S.) I. 96 The earth allso beinge 
found to be made ground all there abouts. 1687 B. Ran- 
dolph Archipelago 65 Where formerly was a made-way 
in the sea for people to pass over. 169 r T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent, p. lxxi, It was all such as we call made 
Earth, and had been gain’d out of the Thames. 1699 
R. L’Estrange Erasm. Colloq. (17x1) 76 How comes it 
that all your made-Hedges are green too? 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe n. xii. (1840' 252 This canal is a navigable made 
stream. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xvii. 277 The successive 
beds of made ground. 1884 T. Brown Ann. Disruption 
iv. (1890) 37 There was not a made road in the parish. 1895 
Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 16/2 They were most of them gentle- 
men — I mean gentlemen born. ‘And you’, said Miss 
Harriman pleasantly, ‘ are a gentleman made ’. 1897 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Geo. Eliot in Women Novelists X14 Her 
whole life and being were moulded to an artificial pose, 
and the ‘ made ’ woman could not possibly be the spon- 
taneous artist. 1902 A. E. W. Mason Four Feathers xii. 
112 The hedged fields and made roads. 

b. Of a story : Invented, fictitious. Of a word : 
Invented, ‘ coined ’. Of an errand : Invented for 
a pretext. ? 06 s. (Cf. made-up.) 

1387 Trf.visa Higden (Rolls) I I. 195 Hit is no made tale, 
but hit is soojp as pe lettre is i-write. 1607 Norden 
Sura. Dial. 11. 41 The word [mannor] is used among our 
Lawyers, as many other made words are, which haue bin 
termes raised by our Lawes, & are not elsewhere in use. 
X629 Orkney Witch Trial in County Folk-Lore III. (1903) 
78 Christane Reid in Clett cam in ane maid errand. 1655 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 273 These are but made 
stories to delude fooles. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. ii. s.v., 

A made Word, Un Mot factice, imagine, 011 fait <5 plaisir. 
1843 J. H. Newman Miracles 124 It reads like a made story. 

c. Brought about by contrivance. 

1594 Lyly Mother Bombie 1. iii. 49 (Bond) She forsooth 
will choose her own husband ; made marriages proue mad 
marriages. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. Wks. 
1843 VI I. 306 Made offices are partly the effects, partly the 
causes, of made business. Create useless work, you create 
the necessity of useless hands for the performance of it. 

2 . Formed by composition. In certain specific 
applications, a. Cookery. Made dish : a dish 
composed of several ingredients ; so + made meat. 
Made gravy : a ‘ gravy ’ artificially compounded, 
as opposed to one consisting only of the juices 
exuding from meat in cooking. 

1598 Epulario D j b, To make a kind of made meat in 
flesh time. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. 1. ii. u. i. 96 An infinite 
number of compound artificiall made dishes. 1622 Mabbe 
tr. A lematis Guzman d'A If. 1. 106 What made dishes ; what 
hot, what cold, what boyld, what rost? 1632 B. Jonson 
Magn. Lady 1. (1640) 17 A farragoe, Or a made dish in 
Court. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 13 Force-Meat Balls 
are a great Addition to all Made-Dishes. 1796 Ibid. viii. 142 
You may use made-gravy, if you have not time to use the 
bones. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xlix, The made-gravy ac- 
quiring no flavor, and turning out of a flaxen complexion. 
1858 M ayhew Upper Rhine ii. § x (i860) 48 The subtle nicety 
of a French made-dish. 

b. Naut. Made mast-, one composed of several 
pieces of timber. Made block -, a pulley- block 
composed of several parts joined together. Made 
eye-, ‘synonymous with flemish eye’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. iii. 15 If it be a made 
Mast, that is greater than one Tree. 1794 Rigging # Sea- 
manship I. 1 Masts, .made of several trees joined together 
[are cailea] made-masts. Ibid. 153 Very large, .blocks are 
formed of separate pieces, . . when thus made, they are termed 
j node-blocks, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Made Masts, 
the large masts made in several, pieces. A ship’s lower mast 
is a made spar. . . Made block is one having its shell com- 
posed of different pieces. 

3 . Said occas. of articles of domestic or local 
manufacture, in contradistinction to those obtained 
from a distance. Made wines : a term applied to 
the so-called ‘British wines’ (as currant, ginger, 
gooseberry, etc. wine). 

1750 T. Short (title) Discourses on Tea, Sugar, Milk, 
Made Wines, Spirits, Punch, Tobacco, tkc. 1805 Pike 
Sources Mississ. (1810I 7 Gave them one quart of made 
whiskey, a few biscuit and some salt. 1806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xix. ii. 216 Brewing at home what 
are curiously called ‘ made wines ’, (as if all foreign .wines 
were self-existent !). 1884 S. Dowell Hist. Taxation II. 
289 The beverages termed British wines or made wines. 

II. Of which the making has taken place. 

4 . Already framed or produced, rare in attribu- 
tive use. 

a 1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 121 Made lawes were uselesse 
growne To him, he needed but his owne. 

5 . That has undergone the process of manufac- 
ture. Also occas. prepared for use (cf. senses of 
Make ».). rare. 

1428 Burgh Rees. Edhib. (1869) 1 . 3 Of the last of maid irne 
viijof. i$e&Rates Customs Ho.g vj, Corke made the laste, xlr. 
Corke made the barell, iii.x. iii\.d. 1582 Ibid. Bivb, Cork 
made for diers the last. . iiij/. . . Cork made for shoomakers. 
1795 J. Aikin Manchester 239 The raw materials come from. 
Manchester . . and the made goods are sent thither. 1806 A. 
Hunter Culina (ed. 3V209 A tea-spoonful of made mustard. 

0 . Of soldiers, also of horses, hounds, etc. •• Fully 
trained. 
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1673 Boyle Ess. Effluviums in. iv. 28 To make a tryal 
whether a young Blood-hound was well instructed, (or as 
the Huntsmen call it, made ) he caus’d one of his Servants 
..to walk to a Country- town [etc.]. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4 
I. 1. vi. 45 None but made soldiers and serviceable horses 
would be employed, xgox Daily Chron. 29 Apr. 6/2 In the 
‘made’ class the best pony was Mr. Matherson’s Lotus. 

7 . Of a person: Having his success in life assured. 
Chiefly in phr. a made man. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust (1631) F3b, O, joyful! day, now 
am I a made man for euer. 1605 S. Rowley When You 
See Me C 3, Hele lafe, and be as rnerie as a raagge pie, and 
thow’t bee a mayd man by it. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 38. 
2/2 You are a Made Man. 1871 Smiles Charac. ii. (1876) 54 
Teach a boy arithmetic thoroughly, and he is a made man. 
b. Golf. (See quot.) 

1897 Encycl. Sport I. 473 (Golf) Made, a player is said to 
he made when he is within a full shot of the green. 

III. Combinations. 

8. With prefixed sb., adj., or adv., forming com- 
binations usually hyphened when used attributively, 
and in some instances also when used predicatively, 
a. With sb. in locative or instrumental relation, 
or adj., giving the general sense ‘ Made in a certain 
locality or by a certain class of agents’, as in 
country -, foreign-, English -, German-, London -, 
Swiss-made , Home-made ; God-, man-, self, state-, 
tailor-made. b. With adv. (or sometimes adj.) 
giving the sense ‘ made in a certain manner, having 
a certain quality or kind of make’, as in badly-, 
neatly-, well-made-, often with reference to the 
‘ make ’ or ‘ build ’ of the body ( = -built), as in 
loosely-, powerfully-, stoutly-, strong\ly)-made. 
Most of these combs, are treated undertheir first ele- 
ment, or in their alphabetical place as Main words. 

9 . In Comb, with adv. (hyphened in attributive 
use) corresponding to the similar combinations of 
Make v., as made-out , made-over ; made-up, 

■f {a) consummate, accomplished (obs .) ; ( b ) put 
together ; composed of parts from various sources ; 
(c) artificially contrived or prepared, esp. for the 
purpose of deception or producing a favourable 
impression; ( d ) of a person’s ‘mind’, resolved, 
decided. 

1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 101 Know his grosse patohery. . 
Yet remaine assur’d That he’s a made-vp Villaine. 1677 
Hubbard Narrative (1865) I. 82 They defended themselves 
under a small hastily made up Defence. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Conq. 11. (near end), Ves, you must allow her some 
beauty. Tony. Bandbox ! She’s all a made-up thing, mun. 
1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (1814) IV. 115 And as to 
that made-up antiquity, Mrs. Maltravers, she hates you. 
1806 Sure Winter in Land. (ed. 3) II. 95 Yours will be con- 
sidered as a made-up character. 1820 T. Chalmers Cotv- 
gregat. Serm. (1838) II. 14 The logical process which leads. . 
to the ultimate and made-out conclusion. 1859 Eng. Cookery 
Bk. 156 Chap. xiii. — Warmed-up Meats and Made-up 
Dishes or Entrees. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia’s Lovers 
xx. II. X05 In a forced made-up voice she inquired aloud 
[etc.]. 1871 Howells Wedd. Journ. (1892) 246 She bought 
and bought of the made-up wares. 1873 L. Wallace Fair 
God v. viii. 3x1 Ye . .are of made-up minds. 1896 A. Dobson 
x8 th Cent. Vign. Ser. iii. i. 14 This made-up face was not 
produced by stage paint. 1900 Ld. Roberts in Daily News 
4 May 5/2 Hamilton speaks in high terms of the good service 
performed by . . a made-up regiment of Lancwrs. 

Made, obs. form of Maid sb. 

+ Madefacient, a. Obs. rare- 0 . [ad. L. 
madefacient- em , pr. pple. of madefacere , to M abbey.] 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Madefacient, making moist, wetting. 

Madefaction (msed/farkjbn). Now rare or 
Obs. [a. F. madSfaction, ad. L. mad ep 'action- em, n. 
of action f. madefacere : see Madefy.] A wetting ; 
the action or process of making wet or moist. 

1581 E. Campion in Confer, in. (1584) Uiij, If it please 
God to take away the substance of water, and ieaue the 
quaiitie of madefaction, what hurt were it? 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 865 To all Madefaction there is required an Imbibi- 
tion. 1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 121 Such parts .. are 
hurt with fluent madefactions. 

humorously pedantic. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, lxxvii, 
Aunt Lambert (who was indulging in that madefaction 
of pocket-handkerchiefs which I have before described). 

+ Ma’defy, Obs. Also madify(e, -ie. [a. F. 
modifier , ad. L. madefacere, f. madere to be wet: 
see -ey.] trans. To make wet ; to moisten. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 145 Her seed yf me reclyne In 
baume. .other in masticyne, Or madifie it so in oil lauryne. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chimrg. 18 b/2 A sponge 
which is madefied and wetted in wyne. XS99 — tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk. Physicke 2/2 Madefye it with Rosewater. x6x8 
T. Adams Rage Oppression Wks. (1629) 609 The Bonners 
.. rode ouer the faces of Gods Saints, and madefied the 
earth with their bloods. 1671 J. Webster Meiallogr. xvL 
235 Being madefied, it doth most easily contract a rust. 

Hence tMadefica’tion [see -fioation], ‘ a moisten- 
ing or wetting’ (1727 Bailey vol. II, spelt modi- 
fication) ; Ma 1 defied, Ma’defyingf ppl. adjs. 

1 597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 31 b/x With 
wett and madefyed cloutes. 1599 — tr. Gabelhoacr's Bk. 
Physicke 84/1 Dipp therin a madefyed finger. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. £p. vi. xii. 334 Any kinde of vaporous or 
madefying excretion. 

Madeira 1 (madio’ra). Also 6-8 Madera, 
[a. P g. Madeira -, the island was so called because 
formerlythickly wooded ( Pg. tnadeira = Sp. madera 
. wood- timber L. materia : see Matter jA).] 


MADEMOISELLE. 

1 . (With capital M.) The name of an island 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, about 400 miles 
from the N. W. coast of Africa. Used attrib. in 
the designations of various things produced in or 
connected, with the island, as Madeira lace, laurel, 
orchis , pear, tea , work (see quots.) ; Madeira 
chair, a kind of wicker or cane chair ; Madeira 
mahogany, Canary wood, the wood of 1 'ersea 
(formerly Laurus ) indica ; Madeira nut U. S. 
[perh. belongs to 2 c], the common European wal- 
nut, esp. the ‘Titmouse’ or thin-shelled variety 
(Jnglans regia tenera) ; Madeira wine = sense 
2 ; Madeira wood (see quot. ; cf. Madeira 2 ). 

1889 Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines 16 Sir Henry 
was sitting opposite to me in a “Madeira chair. 1882 Caul- 
feild & Saward Diet. Needlework,* Madeira lace. The lace 
made by the natives of Madeira is not a native production. 

. . The laces made are Maltese, Torchon, and a coarse 
description of Mechlin. 1796 Nemnich Polygl. Lex. Nat, 
Hist. v. 820 “Madeira laurel, Laurtis foetens. Ibid. 955 
“Madeira mahogany, Laurits indica. 1829 Loudon Encycl. 
Plants 334 Laurus indica. .The wood., is called Vigniatico 
in the island of Madeira, and is probably what is imported 
into England under the name of Madeira mahogany. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Mahogany, Madeira, Persea indica. 1845-50 
Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. xi6 fvglans regia (“madeira 
nut). 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 89/2 The “Madeira Orchis (O. 
foliosa) is remarkable . . for the readiness with which it 
doubles its bulb. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. June (1679) 18 
Pears, The Maudlin (first ripe), “Madera, Green-Royal 
[etc.]. 1892 Walsh Tea 33 Regular shipments of ‘“Madeira 
tea’ are now being made to the London market. 1687 
Congreve Old Bach. iv. ix, Why this same “Madera-wine 
has made me as light as a grasshopper. 1705 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4131/4, 69 Pipes and 9 Hogsheads of White Madera 
Wines, 13 Hogsheads of Red Ditto. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIV. 262/1 The importation of Madeira wine into England 
in 1833 was 301,057 gallons. 1796 Nemnich Polygl. Lex. 
Nat. Hist. v. 820 “Madeira wood, Cedrela odorata. 188a 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, *Madeira work. 
This is white Embroidery upon fine linen, or cambric, .made 
by the nuns in Madeb a. 

2 . (Also Madeira wine : see 1.) A white wine 
produced in the island of Madeira. 

It is of a deep amber tint, full body, and some sweetness, 
resembling a well-matured full-bodied brown sherry. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, i.ii. 12S A Cup of Madera, and a 
cold Capons legge. 1612 Sc. Bk. of Rates in Halyburton's 
Ledger (X867) 335 Sackes Canareis Malagas Maderais . . 
Teynts and Allacants. 1708 S. Sew all Diary 12 Apr., We 
drank a Bott le of Madera together. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, 
etc. (1888) I. 235 You cannot please him more than hyprais- 
ing his Madeira. 1823 Byron yuan xni. v, But then they 
have theirclaret and Madeira. x86x Dutton Cook P. Poster's 
D. viii, I think I could eat a chop, .and a glass of Madeira. 
1). with various qualifying prefixes. 

East Indian madeira was madeira which had been sent 
on a sea voyage to the East Indies, to improve its quality. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6173/3 There will be no other Malm- 
sey Madera Wine landed this Year. 31 Pipes . . of. .White 
Vidonia Madera Wine. 18x0 Shelley Peter Bell the Third 
iv. xviii. 5 Venison, .. And best East Indian madeira. 

e. Comb., as madeira glass ; madeira-drinking 
adj. ; madeira cake, a kind of sponge-cake. 

x8oo A si at. Ann. Reg., Chron. 123/2 A tea spoonful of 
the alkali in a Madeira glass half filled with water. 1845 
Miss Acton Mod. Cookery 515 A good Madeira Cake. *902 
Munsey's Mag. XXVI. 522/1 The interruptions, .from the 
Madeira-drinking men of letters overhead. 

Madeira a (macli®’ra). In 7-8 madera. [a.Sp. 
madera wood (=Pg. madeira-. see prec.). The 
usual spelling is due to assimilation to Madeira 1 .] 
A West Indian name for Mahogany ( Swietenia 
Mahagoni). Also madeira -wood. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel xo8 Precious Woods are to be had 
..in the West-Indies, some. .hard as Marble; besides rare 
Madera, and other variously figured. 1736 Mortimer 
in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 254 It is next in Beauty to what 
is here called Madera, which is the Mahogany of Jamaica. 
2829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 352 The trees on the Bahama 
islands . . are known in Europe as Madeira wood. 

I! Mademoiselle (madsmwazgl; often angli- 
cized masdsimfee'l) . Also 7-8 madamoisrile, 
(7 -ella). [Fr. ; orig. two words ma my (fem.), 
demoiselle (see Damsel).] 

1 . The title (prefixed to the surname or the Chris- 
tian name, or used absol. as a substitute for the 
name) applied to an unmarried Frenchwoman. In 
English use very often applied to unmarried women 
of foreign nationality other than French, instead 
of using the equivalent prefix (e.g.) in Dutch or 
Swedish, or substituting the English ‘ Miss Often 
used absol. as the designation of a French governess 
or the French teacher in a girls’ school. Abbre- 
viated Mile., in English often incorrectly Mdlle. 
Plural, mesdemoiselles (m«b>mwazgl), abbre- 
viated Miles. 

In early Fr. use, the prefix mademoiselle was applied also 
to married women whose husbands were below the rank of 
knighthood. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Mademoiselle, a Title of Honour 
given to the Daughters and Wives of bora Gentlemen ; much 
us’d in France, a 1734 North Exam. in. vi. § 76 (1740) 479 
The beautiful Mademoiselle Carwell, afterwards Duchess 
of Portsmouth. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom ix. Wks. 1872 
V. 47 Shy [the maid] took the first opportunity of going to 
mademoiselle, and demanding money for some necessary 
expense. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho vii, Our 
cottage may be envied, sir, since you and Mademoiselle have 
honoured it with your presence. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. 


MADENT. 

Spectre of Tappington, Mademoiselle boxed Mr. Maguire's 
ears, and Mr. Maguire pulled Mademoiselle upon his knee. 
1850 Julia Kavanagh Nathalie ix. 213 Mademoiselle Dan- 
tin coughed, by way of opening the conversation. x88o 
Theatre Feb. 118 Mademoiselle Lido sang well and tune- 
fully as Irene. 1888 Mapleson Mem, (ed. 2) I. 306 The 
duty, therefore, of singing fell to Mdlle. Dotti, 

2 . French Hist. The title (.used as a substitute 
for the name) of the eldest daughter of ‘ Monsieur 1 , 
the eldest brother of the king. Subsequently ap- 
plied to the eldest daughter of the king, or, if he 
had no daughter, to the first princess of the blood, 
so long as she remained unmarried. 

1679 Marriage Chas. II 3 It was . . time for her to bring 
Madamoiselle to him. 1768 Anti. Reg. 192/2 His Danish 
majesty handed mademoiselle to her place. 1783 Ibid. 240 
Deaths. .. At Versailles, mademoiselle of France, aged five 
years, only daughter of the French king. 

3 . occas. A person usually referred to as ‘ made- 
moiselle’, an unmarried Frenchwoman; spec, fa 
(foreign') serving-maid (obs .) ; a French governess. 

Occas. in forms representing uneducated pronunciation. 
1642 Milton ApoL Smoot. Wks. 1851 III. 268 Prostituting 
the shame of that ministery . . to the eyes of Courtiers and 
Court-Ladies, with their Groomesand Madamoisellaes. 1765 
Bickerstaffe Maid of Mill s. 1 . 2 She sits there all day .. 
dressed like a fine madumasel. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xvi. (1842) 439 ’ De tout mon occur said. a buxom brown 
dame, about eighteen stone, .. The extensive mademoiselle, 
suiting the action to the word, started up [etc.]. *86* Mrs. 
H. Wood East Lynne m. iii, When I heard that Mrs. Car- 
lyle had engaged a madmoselle for these children. 

transf. *7*2 Budgell Sped. No 277 f a This Wooden 
Madamoiselle [a dressmaker’s lay-figure]. 

4 . U-S. A sea fish (see quot, ). 

*882 Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 570 {Bull. 
U. S. Nat. Mas. No. 16) Scicena punctata .. Silver Perch ; 
Yellow-tail ; Mademoiselle. 

Maden, obs. and dial. f. Maiden sb. 

■f Mademt. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. madent-em, 
pres. pple. of madere, to be wet.] Wet, moist 
(Biiley vol. II, 1727). 

Madeus, variant of Maideux Ohs. 
t Ma'dful, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Mad a. + -pul.] 
Mad. 

14. . Pol. Re!. <$• L. Poems 243 A madful mone may men 
make Quan hat suete Ibesu was take ! 

Madge 1 (msed:;). [app. identical with Madge, 
pet-name for Margaret .] 

1 . The Barn-Owl, Aluco fiammens. Also mcuige- 
howlet, -owl, -owlet. 

1591 Sylvester L)u Bartas i. v. 767 Thou lasie Madge 
That, fearing light, still seekest where to hide. 1598 B. Jon. 
son F.v. Man in Hum. 11. i, lie sit in a barne, with Madge- 
howlet, and catch mice first. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 
108 This must needes make the poure Madge Owlets cry out. 
x6o6Duy /letfGulsn.iv.{iZSi) 54 Theblackswan of beauty 
and madg-howiet of admiration. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 
359 Ulula.. which we call the Howlet, or the Madge. 
1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. u. i, Thou sboul’dst ha’ given 
her a Madge-Owle. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. ix, Under 
his Cage he perceived a Madge howlet. 1823 Lamb Lett. 
xii. To B. Barton 119 A silent meeting of madge-owlets. 
1848 Zoologist VI. 2191 The barn owl ,. in Warwickshire., 
is generally calleda ‘ madge’ or ‘ madge owlet ’. 

2 . The Common Magpie, Pica caudata. 

1823 Moor Suffolk Words, Madge, Mag , Meg, a magpie. 
1828 J, Fleming Hist. Brit. Auim. 87 P. caudata. Com- 
mon Magpie. .. E, Planet, Madge. 1894. Newton Diet. 
Birds 720 note, ' Magot ’ and * Madge are names frequently 
given in England to the Pie. 

Madge 1 (rated;;). A leaden hammer covered 
thickly with stout woollen cloth, used in hard 
solder plating. 

*870 Eng. Mech. 23 Feb. 373/1 A leaden hammer, clothed 
with kersey or woollen cloth, called a madge. 

t Madhead Obs. [See -head.] Madness. 

c 1375 Cursor M. 22863 (Fairf.) pat to wens is bot madhede 
[ older texts sothede], a 1430 Myrc 1657 Lest bow do cut 
on madhede. 

t Ma dhead 2 . Obs. [f. Mad a. + Head jA] 
A mad person. Also appos. or attrib. 

1600 Breton Pasquils Faoles-cap (Grosart) 22/1 Such 
Madhead fellowes are but Fooles indeede. 160a — Merry 
Wonders To Rdr., Hoping that some mad-head in the world 
might have as much leysure toread as I haue had [to] write. 

Mad-headed, a. [t. Mad a, +■ Headed a.] 
= Mad-brained. 

1367 R. Edwards Damon 4- Pithias (1571) E iv, For well 
I knewe it was some madheded chylde That inuented this 
name. 1396 Shaks. * Hen. IV, n. iii 80. 1399 Breton 
Praise Vertuous Ladies (Grtssaxt) 56 For a few mad-headed 
wenches, they seek to bring,. almost all women in contempt. 
*793 Southey Lett. <1856 I. 20 Nor does it become a young 
mad-headed enthusiast to judge, 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1865)216 The inflammatory harangues of some mad-headed 
enthusiast. 1897 Hentv On the Irrawaddy 37 It seems to 
me a mad-headed thing to begin at the present time. 
Madhouse (mse-dhaus). Now rhetorical or 
derisive, [f. Mad a, (used, subst.) + House jA] 
A bouse set apart for the reception and detention 
of the insane ; a lunatic asylum. 

1687 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837) I, 407 He was severely 
reprimanded, and told he was fitter for a mad house. *693 
Par. Reg., S. fames, Clerkenwell (Harl. Soc. V. 171) 
Burials. .. Ann Pallmer, widow, from Dr. Newton’s Mad 
house. *774 Act 14 Geo. ///, c. 49 (title), An Act for regu- 
lating Madhouses. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (*857) I. 234 Tasso 
pines in the cell of a madhouse. *833 Marrvat P, Simple 
Ikivy I was a prisoner in a madhouse. 1901 Scotsman 29 
Nov, 5/4 The American Eagle screams like a madhouse. 
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It Madia (mei-dia). [a. mod.L. madia , a. Chilian 
madi.\ The plant Madia saliva , a coarse, hairy, 
erect annual, allied to the Sunflowers, It is a 
native of Chili, and is cultivated for its seeds, 
which yield a valuable oil, and are made into cake 
for cattle. Also attrib. in madia oil 
[1809 (Italian original 1787) tr. Molina's Hist. Chili I. iii. 
in The madi imadia. gen, nov.). Of this plant there are 
two kinds, the one wild, the other cultivated. The culti- 
vated, which I have called madia saliva, has a branching 
hairy stalk.] 1839 Gardener's Mag. XV. 143, xoo parts of 
the Madia oil consist of 43 parts ot oleine [etc.]. 1846 Lind- 
ley Veget. Kingd. 707 Madia oil, expressed without heat, 
is described as transparent, yellow, scentless. *833 Stephens 
Bk. of the Farm (ed. 2) II. 106 The madia is in the same 
botanical position as the sunflower. 

Madid (mse- did), a. Now rare. Also 7 maddid. 
[ad. L. madid' us, f. madere to be wet.] Wet, moist. 

*613 CnooKE Body of Man 425 Auicen. .saith they [sc. the 
lungs] are not soft but maddid. *627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. 
lxii. 93 The madid South, sorrowful, and full of tears. *637 
Tomlinson Reuou's Disp. 146 Nowhere save in wine cellars 
or such madid places, 1720 Welton Suffer . Son of God I. v. 
98 The very Ground, .is madid and Bedew'd with Drops that 
distil from thine Eyes. *762 Falconer Shiptvr 1. 336 Full 
from the madid south the winds arise. 1844 Disraeli Con- 
ingsby U iii, His large deep blue eye, madid and yet piercing. 
*88* J. E. H. Thomson Upland Tarn 1. 92 The evening with 
its madid mantle grey Had shrouded all the sky. 

f Ma’didate, v. Obs.—° (f. late L. madidat -, 
ppl. stem of madiddre, f. madid-us moist.] irons. 
‘To wet or moisten’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Ma’didity. Obs.-° [f. Madid + -ity.J ‘Mois- 
ture or fulness of moisture ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1 656). 
t Madidness. Obs.—° [f. Madid -r -ness.] 

* Moistness, wetness 1 . *731 Bailey vol. II. 

Madifie, -fy(e, variant forms of Madefy Obs. 
Madin, obs. form of Medine. 

Madinfe, madiime, obs. forms of Maiden. 
Maclinhad, -heid, variants of Maidenhead. 
Madjoon, -oun, variant forms of Majoon. 
Madle, obs. variant of Male a. 

Madlie, variant of Maidly a. Obs. 

Madling (mse’dlir)), sb. 1 [f. Mad a. + -ling k] 
A mad creature ; one who acts wildly or foolishly. 

C1648-50 Brathwait Barnabees Jml. 1. (1818) 19 There 
another wanton mad ling Who her hog was set a sadling. 
*841 Let. in R. Oastler Fleet Papers I. viii. 38 Poor mad- 
lings 1 they are killing the goose, to get at the golden eggs. 
1847 E. Bronte Wuiheritig Heights xiii. 120 Gooid-ior- 
novvt madling 1 .. flinging t’ precious gifts uh God under 
fooit i’ yer flaysome rages. 

t Ma’dlmg, sbP [? Corruption of F. Madeleine 
a kind of small cake.] attrib. in madling cake. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xv. 141 Madling Cakes, 
t Ma’dling, a. Obs. [? attrib. use of Madling 
sbd or adv . ; ? ex = muddling f. Maddle ».] Mad. 

1608 T. Morton Preamb. Encounter 126 Why doe I trouble 
my strife with these my Aduersaries madling conceits ? 

t Ma’dling, adv. Obs. [? f. Mad a. + -ling 2 : 
cf. darkling.] * Madly. 

*384 Hudson Du Bartas' Judith vi. (1608) 93 Some mad- 
ling mimes, some trembles in a traunce. 

Madly (mardli), a. rare ~ l . [f. Mad a. + -LY 1 .] 
Characteristic of a mad person. 

1816 Byron Parisina xviii. It was a woman's shriek and 
ne’er In madiier accents rose despair. 

Madly (mardli), adv. [f. Mad a. + -ly 2 .] In 
a mad, insane or foolish manner. 

a *223 Leg. Hath. 2083 Hwi motestu se medliche J c *373 
Cursor M. 14608 (Fairf.) Als witles men tnadli (rai lete. 
c 1473 Rauf Coil^ear 22 Amang thay myrk Montanis sa 
madlte thay mer. *333 Coverdale Ps. Ixxiv. 4, I sayde 
vnto the inadde people : deale not so madly. *390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. n. i, 171 The iuyee of it, on sleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote. 1606 — Tr. <5- 
Cr. 11. ii. *x6 Or is your bloud So madly hot, that [etc.]? 
7654 Martini r Cong. China 9 The men, though madly, use 
it [horse-hair] in tying up their hair, a 1717 Parnell Elegy 
Old Beauty 33 And all that’s madly wild, or oddly gay, We 
call it only pretty Fanny’s way. 1778 Mme. D’Arblay 
Let, 6 July, Half the flattery I have had would have made 
ine madly merry, *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix.- II. 463 
The help of that single power he had madly rejected. 1874 
Green Short Hist, iii, § 5. 139 The young King drew his 
sword, and rushed madly on the Justiciary, 
b. Comb., as madly-used , -ivrested adjs. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v, i. 3x9 The madly us’d Maluolio. 
*656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccaiiuis Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. 
xxviii. (1674) 30 The madly- wrested Reason of State which 
was now practised by many. 

Madman (mse dmsen). [Originally two words : 
see Mad a, and Man sbd\ One who is insane; a 
lunatic. Also transf. and hyperbolically, one who 
behaves like a lunatic, a wildly foolish person. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 69 Faderelees children ; And 
wydwes, , . Madde men, and maydenes, bat belplees were. 
c 147s Rauf Cailgar 441, I am bot ane mad man. ? a 1300 
Chester PI, (Shaks. Soc.) II. 168 Madmen, maddmen, leeve 
on me, That am on god, so is not he. ax 333 Ld. Berners 
Hum xxiii, 68 He wyll come aftev vs lyke a madd man. 
160* Shaks, Twel, N. 1. v. 1*5 Fetch him off I pray you, he 
speakes nothing but madman. 161* Bible i Sam. xxL 15 
Haue I need of mad-men, that ye haue brought this fellow 
to play the mad-man in my presence ? *648 Boyle Seraph . 
Love xiv. (1700) 84 The wicked’s spite against God is but 
like a madman’s running his head against the wall. *674 
Marvell Carr. Wks. 1872-3 II. 424 Carleton the B[ishop] of 
Bristol hath played the madman in that City, 1796 Morse 
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Amer. Geog. T. 547 This hospital is the general receptacle 
of lunatics and madmen. 1810 Scott Laay of L. 11. xxxiv. 
Madmen, forbear your frantic jar ! 1843 Bethune „SV. Fire- 
side Stor. 75 , 1 have been a madman ai id a fool. *883 Manch. 
Exam. 16 May 5/1 Policemen who find a half-naked mad- 
man howling at midnight. 

t Madme. Obs. Forms: 1 mattm, 

mactin, 3 pi. maftmes. machines, Or/n. maddmess. 
[OE. mabni masc. corresponds to OS, mebmos pi. 
gifts, MLiG. meidem , ON. meiSmar pi., gifts, 
presents. Goth, maipm-s gift 'Swpov) O.Teut. 
*maipnio-z pre-Teut. type *mo!imo-s f. *moit- to 
exchange (as in L. mutdre-.—*moilare)/\ A precious 
thing, treasure, valuable gift. 

tr xooo Boeth. Metr. xxi. 20 Gylden maSm, sylofren sinc- 
stan . . modes eajan a:fre ne onlyhtaS. a 1000 Gnomic verses 
{Exeter Bk.) 135 Mabbum pbres weorcs, gold mon sceai 
Xifan. C1200 Ormin 6471 & illc an king oppnede bar Hiss 
hord off hise maddmess. c 1205 Lay. 896 3 eue us b e king & 
al his gold, & jxa maSmes of his loud, a *250 Prov. /Elf red 
384 in O. E. Misc. 126 Vyches cunnes madmes to mixe schuien 
l-Multen. 

t Ma’dnep. Obs. Also -nip. [f. Mad a. (cf. 
quot. 16S6) + nep, nip, Need.] The Cow Parsnip, 
Heradeum Sphondylium. 

1397 Gekarde Herbal 11. ccclxxvii. 836 Spondylium ..is 
called .. in English Cow Parsnep, meddowe Parsnep, and 
Madnepe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 181 Spondylium, a kind 
of wild Parsnep or Madpep. 1632 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 
xfix The seed of the wilde Parsnipe being ripe about the 
beginning of August, and if they do flower for seed in the 
first year of sowing the Countrey people call them ‘ Mad- 
neps’. *686 Ray Hist. Plant. I. 4x0 Nostrates asserunt 
Pastinacas ipsas vetustiores & annosas delirium, .inducere, 
unde eas Madneps. .vocant. 17*2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 30 The Peasants call it the Mad Nip. 

Madness (mse-dnes). [f. Mad a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being mad. 

1 . Mental disease, insanity ; now applied esp. to 
insanity characterized by wild excitement or extra- 
vagant delusions ; mania. Also (in animals) rabies, 

*398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. vii. vi. (1493) 226 And thise 
passions ben dyuers madnesse that hyghte Inania [read 
Mania] & madnesse that hyghte Malencolonia [sxc]. c 1440 
/ 'romp. Parv. 319/2 Maddenesse, ameneia, demencia, 1338 
Elyot Diet., Rabies, Madnesse of a dogge. *367 Mai-let 
Gr. Forest 46 Henbane, hath the name to be a cause of 
madnesse or furie. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 187 Let him. . 
Make you to rauell all this matter out, That I essentially 
am not in madnesse But made in craft. *6i* Bible Zeclt, 
xii. 4, I will smite euery horse with astonishment, and his 
rider with madnesse. 1687 Mayehn in Phil. Trans. XVI. 
408 Doggs are Subject to these several sorts of Madness or 
rather diseases. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Mania, 
Madness arising from immaterial causes is much more diffi- 
cult to cure. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 524 This 
delusion becomes almost a madness when many exiles, .herd 
together. 1879 Lindsay Mind in Lower Anion. I. 16 Mad- 
ness in lower animals may mean any one of several very 
different affections, including especially insanity and rabies. 

2 . Imprudence or delusion resembling insanity; 
extravagant folly. 

1382 Wyclif II os. ix. 7 Yrael, wite thou thee a fool, a wood 
propbete, . . for the multitude of thi wickidnesse, and multi- 
tude of madnesse. *360 Daus tr. Sieidaue's Comm, 368 
What madnes were this, with his own mony . . to maintaine 
the force of his adversarye. 1697 Deyden Virg. Georg, iv. 
642 What Madness cou’d provoke A Mortal Man t’ invade 
a sleeping God ? *72* R. Keith tr. T. a Kempid Solil. Soul 
x. 173 Wander not forth, O my Soul, after Vanities, norafter 
lying Madnesses. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 602 To 
advance towards London would have been madness. 186a 
G. Long Thoughts of Antoninus (1877) 113 To seek what is 
impossible is madness. 1885 J. Payn Talk of Town IL 69 
It would have been madness indeed to have any altertation. 

3 . Ungovernable anger, rage, fury. 

*665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Wai-res 273 The haser sort 
of people cover’d nothing of their Madness, but shew’d their 
Fury in their Speeches. 1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife 11. i, 
Now could I cry 7 for madness, but that I know he’d laugh at 
me for it. *781 Gibbon Decl. (j- F. xxx. III. 157 The madness 
of the people soon subsided, 1802 Mrs. J. West Infidel 
Father III. 45 Sir Bronze absolutely stamped for madness 
at tills intelligence. 

transf. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 367 Not with more 
Madness, rolling from afar, The spumy Waves proclaim the 
watryWar. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 87 Then I see 
. . the waves Lashed into madness. 

4 . Extravagant excitement or enthusiasm ; ecstasy. 
*396 Shaks. Merch. V. 1. ii. 21 Such a hare is madness 

the youth, to skip ore the meshes of good counsaile the 
. cripple. i6o7 _Norden Surv. Dial. 1.9 A kind of madness, 
as I may call it, but in the best sence it is a kind of ambi- 
tious ... emulation, *775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 55 The 
madness of independence has spread from Colony to Colony. 
1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 1. 160 The smiling Muse . . Shall 
..breathe a holy madness o’er thy mind. *820 Shelley 
Skylark 103 Such harmonious madness From my lips would 
flow. *822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. On Some Old Actors, None. . 
possessed even a portion of that fine madness which he threw 
out in Hotspur’s famous rant. 1879 Symonds Shelley 195 
The Muses filled this man with sacred madness. 
Madonna (madfj’na). Also 7 Maddona, 6-9 
madona. [a. It. madonna , orig. two words {ina 
Olt. unstressed form of mia fem., my; donna — 
F. dame L. domina lady) corresponding to F. 
ma dame: see Madam.] 

|| 1 . a. As an Italian form of address or title : 
My lady, madam. Obs. 

1384R. W. Three Ladies Lond. 1. B ij b, Merca. Madona, me 
be a Merchant and be cald senior Merkadorus. 1392 N ashe 
P. Penilesse sob, They drawe out a dinner with sallets,.. 
& make Madona Nature their best Caterer. *601 Shaks, 
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Twel. N. I. v. 72 Good Madona, why mournst thou ? <21626 ' 
Middleton More Dissemblers v. i. (1657) 67 Croick. (Here 
they sing Prick-song) How like you this Madona? Celia. 
Pretty. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. v. ii, Gracious Mad- 
dona, Noble Generali, Brave Captaines, and my quondam 
rivalls, wear ’em. 1827 Macaulay Song Misc. Writ, (i860) 
II. 417 Oh stay, Madonna 1 stay, 
f b. An Italian lady. Obs. 

160a Middleton Blurt it. if C2b, Hip. Well Sir, you 
know, - the flea-bitten fac’d Ladie. Doit. Oh Sir, the freckle 
cheeke Madona, I know her Signior, as well— Hip. Not 
as I doe, I hope Sir. a 1625 Fletcher Fair Maid of Inn 
in. i, A dancer .. that by teaching great Madonnas to foot 
it, has miraculously purchast a ribanded wastcote. 1639 
Shirley Gent. Ven. v. ii. (1655)64 De’e think to mount Ma- 
donas here, and not Pay for the sweet Carreere, 

2 . a. An Italian designation of the Virgin Mary; 
usually with the ; occas. used vocatively. b. A 
picture or statue (esp. Italian) of the Virgin Mary. 

1644 Evelyn Diary (1879) 1. 122 A faire Madona of Pietro 
Perugino, painted on the wall. 1645 Ibid. I, 203 The mira- 
culous shrine of the Madona w<* Pope Paul III. brought 
barefooted to the place. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to Abbi Conti 29 May, They shewed me . . a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, drawn by the hand of St. Luke, .. the finest 
Madonna of Italy is not more famous for her miracles. 1816 
Byron Siege Cor. xxx, Madonna’s face upon him shone, 
Painted in heavenly hues above. 1825-9 Mrs. Sherwood 
Lady of Manor V. xxxii. 338 A beautiful madonna in white 
marble which I had seen in a church in Rome. 1833 Ten- 
nyson Mariana in South 22 ‘Ave Mary’ was her moan, 

‘ Madonna, sad is night and morn ’. 1849 James Woodman 
ii, A very early painting of the Madonna and Child. 1853 
Froude Lug. Forgotten. Worthies Short Stud. (ed. 2) 305 
Whose pretences to religion might rank with the devotion 
of an Italian bandit to the Madonna. 1855 Browning 
One Word More ii, Rafael made a century of sonnets, .. 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas. 

3 . A mode of dressing a woman’s hair, with the 
parting down the middle, and the hair arranged 
smoothly on each side. (Cf. 4.) 

a 1839 T. H. Bayly Songs 4 Ball. 1. 139 I’ve tried all styles 
of hair dressing, Madonnas, frizzes, crops. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. (esp. with reference to pic- 
tures of the Madonna and the mode of dressing 
the hair), as Madonna braid , coiffure , face , front , 
lid, style ; Mculonna-wise adv.; Madonna-braided 
a., (of the hair) arranged in smooth braids on each 
side of the face, after the manner of Italian repre- 
sentations of the Madonna; Madonna lily, the 
White Lily, Lilium candidum , often represented 
with the Madonna in pictures. 

1829 Souvenir II. 317/2 (Stanf.) The hair is beautifully ar- 
ranged in a ’’Madonna braid in front. 1849 Aytoun Poems, 
Buried Flower 83 Raven locks, "Madonna-braided O’er her 
sweet and blushing face. 1890 Pall Mall G. 26 Nov. 1/3 
Her fair hair . . is simply parted in the centre, in the way 
which is now often playfully called the ‘ "madonna coiffure’. 
1790 Hel. M. Williams Julia I. i. 3 She had a "madona 
face. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis I. xvi. 143 She returned 
a rather elderly character with a *Madonna front and a 
melancholy countenance. 1863 Woolner My Beautiful 
Lady 95 O wan girl-mother with "Madonna lids Downcast. 
1900 Field 23 June 903/3 The "Madonna lily ( Lilium can- 
didum). 1002 Daily Chron. t Apr. 2/1 Large branches of 
Madonna lilies. 1818 La. Belle Assemble XVII. 86 The 
hair is worn more in the "Madona style. 1830 Tennyson 
Isabel i, Locks not wide-dispread, "Madonna- wise on either 
side her head. 

Hence Mado'uuaitood, the character or quality 
of a Madonna. Madonnaish a., like a Madonna. 

i860 Rusktn Mod. Paint. V. ix. iv. 236 Brown gleams of 
gipsy Mador.nahood from Murillo. 1891 Athenaeum 24 Oct. 
547/1 She is too_ Madonnaish in one way, too languishing 
and sentimental in another. 

Madoqua (mx’dokwa). [Amharic.] A tiny 
antelope of Abyssinia, Neotragus saltianus (N. 
madoqua ), of about the size of a hare. 

[1681 J. Ludolf Hist. Aethiop. 1. x. 1* 73 Amharice Mada- 
kua; animalia quae capris assimilabat Gregorius. Rupi- 
caprae vel Ibices esse videntur.] 1790 Bruce Trav. Source 
Nile V. 83 Among the wild animals are prodigious numbers 
of the gazel or antelope kind ; the bohur, sassa, feeho, and 
madoqua, 1885 Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 18. 

II Mador. Med. Obs. Also 7 madour. [L. 
mador moisture, f. madere : see Madid.] Sweat. 

1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 296 If in sleep the body .. 
be sometimes in a little mador or light sweat. 1658 Phil- 
lips, Madidity or Madour, moLstness or wetness. 1705 Phil. 
Trans. XXV, 2105 Without any offensive Smell, or fastidi- 
ous Mador. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mador, . . Moisture 
that is superfluous or unnatural. Old term for that kind of 
sweat which takes place in syncope, whether warm or cold. 
Mador, variant of Madar. 
t Madpasll. Obs. [f. Mad a. 4- Pash head.] 
A crack-brained person. Also attrib. 

16x1 Cotgr., Mat, a foole, fop, gull ; mad-pash, harebrained 
tiinnie. a 1693 Urquhart' s Rabelais in. xxv, Let us leave 
this Madpash Bedlam, this hair-brained Fop. 

Madras (madrcrs). 

1 . The name of a city of India and the province 
of which it is the capital ; used attrib. in the names 
of things produced there or originally connected 
therewith : Madras laee, (net) muslin (see quots. 
1882) ; Madras stucco * Chunam: ; Madras 
work (see quot.). 

1864 Chamb. Encycl. VI. 251/1 Madras stucco, or chunam, 
is largely employed in the decoration of public buildings. 
1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlewk,, Madras Lace , 
A school for lace making has lately been founded in Madras. 
The lace made is the black and white silk Maltese guipure. 
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Madras-net Muslin, This is a handsome, hut coarse make 
of Muslin, produced in several varieties .. They are all 72 
inches wide. Madras Work , This is so called from its 
being executed upon the brightly coloured silk handkerchiefs 
that are known as Madras handkerchiefs. 1895 Army f 
Navy Co-oper. Soc. Price List 1 105/ 1 Frilled Madras Muslin. 

2 . In full Madras handkerchief-. A bright-colour- 
ed handkerchief of silk and cotton worn by the 
negroes of the West Indies as a head-dress, * for- 
merly exported from Madras ’ (Yule). 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1842) 437 The black 
officers, in general, covered their woolly pates with Madras 
handkerchiefs. 1881 Cable Mad. Delphine, etc. 97 Old 
Charlie.. was sitting on his bench under a China-tree, his 
head, as was his fashion, bound in a Madras handkerchief. 
1888 — Bonaventure, Au Large i. 146 A blade woman in 
. .red-and-yellow Madras turban, ..crouched against the walL 

3 . = Madras- net muslin (see 1). 

1902 Westm. Gass. 27 Aug. 8/1 The shirt, a fine madras, 
plaited nigligl with square point narrow link cuffs. 

II Madrasah, (madrse-sa), metfresseh. (me- 
dre‘S£). Also 7maudresa>9 madrasa, madrassah, 
-asseh, -assee, -essd, medressd, Diets, madxes- 
sab., -issa(h. [The various forms represent Indian, 
Turkish, and Persian pronunciations of Arab. 
LnjXa madrasah, £ darasa to study.] A Mo- 
hammedan college. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius * Voy. Aribass. 214 We.. found 
that it was a School or College, which they call Mandresa, 
of which kind there are very many all over Persia. 1819 
T. Hope Anastasias (1820) III. xl 271 His fortune was 
spent in placing me in a Medresse. i834_Morier Ayeska 
1. xii. 269 The medresseh , or school, which adjoined the 
principal mosque. 1876 A. Arnold in Contemp. Rev. June 
47 The Madrassee or mosque school of Ispahan. x88x 
Hunter in Encycl. Brit. XII. 774/2 The Calcutta ma- 
drasa for Mahometan teaching. 1882 O’Donovan Merv 
Oasis xvi. I. 276 Within sight are three niedresses, or 
collegiate institutions, for the instruction of Turcoman 
students for the priesthood. 

t Madrean. Obs. Also 4 madryan, -am. [a. 
OF. madrian * sorte de fruit’ (Godef.).] A spice, 

? a kind of ginger. 

1357-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 124 In 4 cofynes de 
Anys comfeyt, madryan, et atiarum specierum. Ibid. 560 
In diversis speciebus .. videlicet .. anys Comfett, et Ma- 
dryam, vijs. iiijd. 1390-1 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 
19 Pro ijlb. ginger madrean, ijs. iiijd. a 1400 in Henslow 
Med. Whs. 14th C. (1899) i22 To make conserve of madrian. 

Madregal (mardr/gcel). Also med-. [Of 
unknown origin.] A fish of the genus Seriola. 

1884 G. B. Goode etc. Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. 331 
Seriola fasciata , This fish, called in Cuba the ‘ Medregal ’ 
and in Bermuda the ‘ Bonito ’, has been observed in South 
Florida. 1896 Jordan & Evermann Fishes N. Mid. 
Aiuer. go4 (Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. No. 47) Seriola fasciata 
(Medregal). Ibid. 905 Seriola falcata. .(Madregal : ‘ Rock 
Salmon ’.) 

Madre-perl, rare~~ l . [ad. It. madreperla, £ 
madre mother jperla Pearl.] Mother-of-pearl. 

1878 Longf. Keramos 175 Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 
With madre-perl and golden lines Of arabesques. 

Madreporacean (mxulri'poor^jan). Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Madreporacea, f. Madrepora : see -acean.] 
A coral of the group Madreporacea or Madre- 
poraria. 

2878 Encycl. Brit. VI. 380/1 In the great coralliferous 
deposits of the Carboniferous, again, no representative of 
the group [ Perforata ] is known, save the single genus 
Palseacis, which appears to be a Madreporacean. 

Madreporarian (mteidr/poerewrian), a. and 
sb. Zool. [f. mod.L. Aiadreporaria (f. Madrepora 
Madrepore) + -an.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the group Madreporaria 
(the madrepores and related corals). B. sb. A 
coral of this group. 

1881 Alhenstum 6 Aug. 181/r The true or Madreporarian 
corals. 1893 G. Brook (title), Catalogue of the Madrepora- 
rian Corals in the British Museum. 

Madrepore (mx'dr/poei). [ad. mod.L. madre- 
pora or F. madrepore (17x0), ad. It. madrepora. 

The Italian naturalist Ferrante Imperato ( Hist . Nat., 
1509) uses poro as a name for ‘a kind of vegetable the 
substance of which resembles that of coral, but differs in 
being porous ’. He evidently regarded this word as identical 
with the ordinary It. poro^ ad. L .poms Pore sb. ; but perh. 
it really represented late L. pSrus, a. Gr. irwpos calcareous 
stone, stalactite. Among the species of ‘ poro ’ he enumerates 
millepora, frondipora, and ‘those plants by some called 
madrepores (here madripore , but elsewhere madrepora 
occurs), which are tubular growths, issuing from a common 
stem, and attached together at their roots, so that they 
resemble a honeycomb’. The word madrepora (which 
Imperato app. did not invent) seems to be f. matire mother + 
poro , the ending of the latter being changed to suit the 
gender of the sb. prefixed in apposition ; on this view, the 
other words, millepora, frondipora, etc., must have been 
formed later in imitation of madrepora. A comparison of 
Imperato’s woodcut of the ‘madrepores’ with those of the 
other species of poro seems to suggest that the prefix 
‘ mother ’ may refer to the appearance of prolific growth 
characteristic of this ‘ plant ’.] 

1 . Formerly applied loosely to most or all of the 
perforate corals (which, however, were not origin- 
ally classed as corals) ; now usually in more re- 
stricted use, a polypidom of the genus Madrepora 
(or family Madreporidse). 

1751 Stack (tr. from French) in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 449 
The several species of vermicular tubes found in the sea, 
[ the madrepores, millepores, lithophytons, corallines, sponges. 
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Ibid. 460 They have denominated para that class of them, 
which seem’d pierc’d with holes. Of these they found 
some, the holes of which were large; and these they call'd 
madrepora. 1802 Binglev A nhn. Biog. (1813) III. 475 The 
Branching and Prickly Madrepore. 1832 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. II. ixi The madrepores or lamelliferous polyparia, are 
found in their fullest development only in the tropical seas 
of Polynesiaand the East and West Indies. 1840 Blyth, etc. 
tr. Cuvier’s Anim, Kingd. (1849) 658 When the Madrepore 
is branched, and the stars are confined to the extremities of 
each branch, it is the Caryophyllia of Lamouroux. . . Madre- 
pora, or Madrepores properly so called, have the whole 
surface roughened by little stars. 1875 Huxley in Encycl. 
Brit. I. 130/2 In some madrepores the whole skeleton is 
reduced to a mere network of dense calcareous substance. 
1882 Cassell's Nat. Hist. VI. 297 The common so-called 
Madrepore of the Devonshire coast, and those which are 
dredged up out of moderately deep water in the North 
Atlantic, are common examples of the genus Caryophyllia. 

2 . The animal producing the madrepore coral. 

1841 Emerson Address, Method Nature Wks. (Bohn) II. 

224 Nature turns off new firmaments.. as fast as the madre- 
pores make coral. 1875 Mehivale Gen. Hist. Rome xxiii. 
(1877) 160 The. .instinct with which the madrepore extends 
his empire over the bottom of the ocean. 

3 . Limestone composed of fossil madrepores. 

1809 Valentia Voy. III. 309 The houses in Jidda are far 

superior to those at Mocha. They are built of large blocks 
of very fine madrapore [sic], 

4. attrib., as madrepore coral , hole, island ; 
madrepore marble, = sense 3. 

1866-7 Livingstone Last Jrnls. (1873) I. iv. 85 The yellow 
plains . . look like yellow haematite with madrepore holes in 
it. 1869 tr. Pouchet's Universe (1871) 76 Twenty-six madre- 
pore islands. 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. iii. 67 A branch 
of the common madrepore coral. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
11. 87 Many blocks are almost entirely formed offossil corals, 
and known as madrepore marbles. 

Madreporic. (msedrzpp-rik), a. [f. mod.L. 
Madrepora or Madrepore + -10.] 

1 . Pertaining or related to, consisting or charac- 
teristic of, madrepore coral. 

18x7 Q. Rev. XVII. 240 The madriporic [sic] productions 
which have been found to exist.. above the present level 
of the sea. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 133 Part of the 
madreporic rock has been converted into silex and calcedony. 
1887 H. H. Hoivorth Mammoth fi- Flood 360 The madre- 
ponc calcareous deposits surrounding Havana. 

2 . The distinctive epithet of certain strnctures 
in echinoderms ( madreporic body, canal, plate , 
tubercle ), so called because perforated with small 
holes like a madrepore. 

x86x Dana Man. Geol. 160 To one side of the dorsal centre 
..in the regular Echinoids, there isa small porousprominence 
on the shell, often called the madreporic body, from a degree 
of resemblance in structure to coral. 1862 Thomson in Q. 
Jml. Microscop. Sci. II. 139 The madreporic tubercle 
gradually increases in size and distinctness. 1870 N ichol- 
son Man. Zool. 123 The madreporic canals and their tuber- 
cles depending freely from the circular canal into the peri- 
visceral cavity. 1878 Bell GegenbauVs Cantp. Anat. 204 
One of these [genital plates of the Desmosticha] is the madre- 
poric plate. 

Madreporid (maedr/pSoTid), sb. and a. Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. Madreporidse, f. madrepora : see Ma- 
drepore and -ID.] a. sb. An animal of the family 
Madreporidse, including the genus Madrepora. b. 
adj. Pertaining to the Madreporidse. Hence Madre- 
po-ridau a., characteristic of the Madreporidse. 

1899 Bernard in Jml. Linn. Soc., Zool. XXVII. 130 
Pontes is.. related to the Madreporids. Ibid. 141 An ex- 
clusively Madreporid origin. Ibid. 142 There is no reason 
why further growth should not simply enlarge it without 
necessarily running it into ancestral Madrepondan lines. 

Madreporiform (mredr/poe-rii^im), a. [f. 
mod.L. Madrepora + -form.] Having the form or 
characters of madrepore coral ; spec. = Madre- 
poric 2. 

1843 Forbes in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 11. 79 
Madreporiform tubercle nearer the margin than centre. 
1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 125 One of the genital plates is 
larger than the others, and supports a spongy tubercle, per- 
forated by many minute apertures, .and termed the 1 madre- 
poriform tubercle 1877 C. W. Thomson Voy. Challenger 
11. iv. 237. 

Madreporigencms (mseidri'poori’dg&ss), a. 
rare. Zool. [f. mod.L. Madrepora Madrepore + 
-genous.] Producing madrepore coral. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 33/1 Madrepori genous 
polypes can only exist at depths where they enjoy the 
influences of light and air. 

Madreporite (masdrfpoa-rnit). [f. Madrepore 
+ -its. Cf. G. madreporit, F. madreporite.] 

1 . PaUxont. Fossil madrepore. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1843 Humble Diet. Geol., etc., 
Madreporite. x. Fossil madrepore. 

2 . Min. A calcareous rock of columnar struc- 
ture marked by radiated prismatic concretions. 

1802-3 tr .Pallas's Trav. (1812) I, 147 Its cells and tubes 
extend, as is the case with miiandrites, or madreporites, in 
a parallel line fronri the surface. 1821 Urb Diet. Chem. s.v. 
Limestone, It [prismatic lucullite] was at one time called 
madreporite. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 271/2 Matlreporite. — 
Anthraconite ; Columnar Carbonate of Lime. 

3 . Zool. The madreporic tubercle in echinoderms. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 554 The madreporic 

tubercle or madreporite. 1884 Sladen in Q. JrnL Microscop. 
Sci. XXIV. 31 The madreporite or water-pore in Asterids 
usually punctures a basal plate. 

II Madrier (mse-drisu). Fortif. [Ft.] (See 
quot. 1704.) 


MADRIGAL. 

1704. J. Harris Lex, Teckn ., Madrier , in Fortification, is a 
thick Plankarm’d with Platesof Iron, and havinga Concavity 
sufficient to receive the Mouth of the Petard when charged, 
with which it is applied against a Gate, or any thing else 
that you design to break down, _ This term is also appro- 
priated to certain flat Beams, which are fix’d at the bottom 
of a Moat, to support a Wall. There are also Madriers 
lined with Tin, which are cover’d with Earth, to serve as a De- 
fence against Artificial Fires. 1758 J. Watson Milit. Diet. 
(ed. 5). 1826 Scott Woodst. xxxiti, The petard, .is secured 

with a thick, .piece of plank, termed the madrier. 

Madrigal (mse-drigal), sl>. Also 6-7 -ale, -all. 
[ad. It. madrigale (whence Fr., Sp. madrigal ). 

The origin of the It. word is obscure. On the ground of 
the occurrence in early It. of the variant forms madriale , 
mandriale (cf. obs. Sp. mandrial , mandrigal ), Dies 
(followed by most later etymologists) accepts Menage’s 
derivation from It. mandrict herd, f. L. vtandra , a. Gr. 
ftiuSpa fold; the primitive sense according to this view 
would be ‘pastoral song' (c£ quots. 1597, 1614 in 3).] 

1 . A short lyrical poem of amatory character; 
chiefly, a poem suitable for a musical setting such 
as is described below (see 2). 

1588 {title) Mvsica Transalpina, Madrigales translated of 
foure, fine, and sixe parts, chosen oute of diuers excellent 
Authors. Ibid. Aij, I had the hap to find in the hands of 
some of my good friends, certaine Italian Madrigales, trans- 
lated most of them fiue yeeres agoe by a Gentleman for his 
priuate delight. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n.ii. vi. iii. (1651) 
299 How to make Jigs, Sonnets, Madrigals in commenda- 
tion of his Mistress, a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods (1640) 
209 He That chanc’d the lace, laid on a Smock, to see And 
straight-way spent a Sonnet ; with that other That (in pure 
Madrigal!' unto his Mother Commended the French-hood 
[etc.]. 1736 Sheridan in Siui/t's Lett. (1768) IV. 167 , 1 know 
you love Alexandrines ; for which reason I closed the above 
madrigal with one. I think it is of a very good proportion, 
which I hope you will set to musick. a 1771 Gray Metruin 
Wks. 1843 V. 250 Madrigals of Eight [lines], on Three 
Rhymes. Sir T. Wyatt. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1840) III. 142 He [Clement Marot] was the inventor of the 
rondeau, and the restorer of the madrigal. 1888 Murray's 
Mag. July 43 Poetically speaking a madrigal may be de- 
fined as the shortest form of lyrical poetry. 

2 . Mus. A kind of part song for three or more 
voices (usually, five or six) characterized by adher- 
ence to an ecclesiastical mode, elaborate contra- 
puntal imitation, and the absence of instrumental 
accompaniment; also applied loosely to part 
songs or glees not bound by these conditions. 

See Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XV. 193/1, XVII. 84/1.^ 

1588 [see 1]. _ 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 34 b, Their merry- 
running Madrigals, and sportiue Base-bidding Roundelayes, 
1594 Morley {title) Madrigalles to foure Voyces, the first 
Booke. 1597 — Introd. Mus. _i8o The light musicke hath 
beene of late more deepeiy diued into . . the best kind of 
it is termed Madrigal .. it is a kinde of musicke made vpon 
songs and sonnets... As for the musicke it is next unto the 
Motet, the most artificial and to men of vnderstanding 
most delightful! 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 50 And who 
shall silence all the airs and madrigalls, that whisper 
softnes in chambers? 1674 Playford Skill Mns. 1, 59 
Your Madrigals or Fala’s of five and six Parts, which were 
composed for Viols and Voices by many of our excellent 
English Authors, as Mr. Morley, Wilks, Wilbey, Ward, and 
others. 1789 Burney Hist. Mas. (ed. 2) III. ii. 201 The 
most chearful species of secular Music., was that of madri- 
gals, a style of composition, that was brought to its highest 
degree of perfection about the latter end of the 16th century. 
i8n L. M. Hawkins C'tess <5- Gertr. I. 31 A little club, 
where catches, glees, motets, and madrigals, with the canon 
‘Non nobis’ in finale, were ‘done’ in plain correctness. 

1879 E. Prout in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 306 The only 
difference between the canzona and the madrigal being 
that the former was less strict in style. 1879 J- Hullah 
ibid. 598 The glee differs from the madrigal.. in its tonality, 
which is uniformly modern. 

3 . transf. and fig. A song, ditty. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 25 If a wrinrkle appeare in 
her brow, then our shepheard must put on his working day 
face, and frame nought but dolefull Madrigalls of sorrowe, 
a X593 Marlowe Pass. Sheph. to his Love ii, By shallow 
Rivers, to whose fals Melodious birds sing Madrigals. 1597 
Middleton Wisdom of Solomon xvii. 16 The merry shepherd 
..Tuning sweet madrigals of harvest’s joy. 1614 Sir W. 
Alexander Alexis to Damon in Drumm. of Hawth. Poems, 
Those Madrigals we song amidst our Fiockes. 1634 Milton 
Comus 4gs Thyrsis? Whose artful strains have oft delaid 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, a 1640 Jackson 
Creed x. xxiii. § 8 Changing their late joyful hymns of 
Hosanna to the Son of David into sad madrigals of Crucifige, 
crucifige. 1800-24 Campbell O'Connor's Child . iii, And oft 
amidst the lonely rocks She sings sweet madrigals. 1821 
Clare Pill. Minstr. I, 178 Thrushes chant their madrigals. 
1848 Dickens Dontbey xli, Gentle Mr. Toots, .hears the re- 
quiem of littleDombey on the waters, rising and falling in 
the lulls of their eternal madrigal in praise of Florence. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1611 Floriq, Madrigdli, Madridli, Madrigall songs. 1877 
W. A. Barrett {title) English Glee and Madrigal Writers. 

1880 Mackeson in Grove's Diet, Mus. II. 192 Founded in 
1741 by John Immyns, a member of the Academy of Ancient 
Music, tne Madrigal Society enjoys the distinction of being 
the oldest musical association in Europe. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XV. 192 A The art of madrigal composition was never 
practised in Germany, and it died out in other countries 
early In the 17th century. 1888 J. A. F. Maitland in Diet. 
Nat. Biag, XVI. 327/1 The madrigal form as used by the 
Italians. 

Hence Ma'drigfal v. (rare) intr., to write, com- 
pose, or sing madrigals. Also with it. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 48 When Elderton began 
to ballat, Gascoine to sonnet, i’urberuile to madrigal, Drant 
to versify [etc.]. 174a Jarvis Quix. n. IxviiL 272 Madrigal 
it as much as your worship pleases. 

Madrigalian (msedrig^-lian), a. [f. Madrigal 
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sb. + -ian.] Pertaining to, consisting or character- 
istic of, or dealing with madrigals. 

1848 {title) Madrigalian Feast, a collection of twenty 
Madrigals. 1869 Odseley Counterp. xiv. 89 The old madri- 
galian composers. 1879 E. G. Monk in Grove Diet. Mus. 

I. 72 Anthems of the Madrigalian era. 1882 Aikenxum 
No. 2854. 58 The English madrigalian writers being repre- 
sented solely by a few songs and unimportant pieces. 

Madrigalist (mse’drigalist). [f. Madrigal 
sb. + -IST.J A writer or composer of madrigals. 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. III. 123 The_ best madrigalists 
of our country. 1888 J. A. F. Maitland in Diet. Nat. Biog. 
XVI. 328/1 In the next few years [after 1596] nearly all the 
masterpieces of the English madrigalists were issued. 

Madrigaller. [f. M adrigalz/. + -erT] =prec. 

a 1704 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living 11. (1707) 33 
Sonniters, Songsters, Satyrists, Panegyrists, Madrigallers. 
*7x0 Wycherley in Pope's Lett. (173s) I. 46 No Madrigaller 
can entertain the Head, unless he pleases the Ear. 

Ii Madrono (madrff‘n y o). Also madrona, ma- 
drono. [Sp.] A handsome evergreen tree of western 
North America, Arbutus Menziesii , having a very 
hard wood and bearing yellow berries. Also attrib. 

1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xiii. (1862) 130 Clumps of the 
madrono — a native evergreen, . . filled the ravines, 1882 

J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xxvi, The whisper of the 
breeze in the madrono. X883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 71 
Woods of oak and madrona, dotted with enormous ptnes. 
x888 Amer. Humor. 5 May 12/1 Here and there a madrona 
tree grows, with its bark peeling off in its own peculiar 
way, leaving the tree bright red and as smooth as satin. 

Comb. 1900 R. Kipling F'rorn Sea to Sea xxvi, There were 
the pines and the madrone-clad hills. 

Madryam, -an, var. forms of Madrean Obs. 

+ Ma’dship. Obs. In 3 mad-, med-, rnead- 
schipe. [f. Mad a. + -ship.] Madness. 

12x225 Peg. Hath. 327 Hwat is mare madschipe pen for 
to leuen on him & seggen Jr he is Godes_ Sune? 4x230 Hali 
Meid. 52 Ha is. .mare amead, 3ef ha mei, |>en is meadschipe 
seolf. 

Madstone (mardstffun). U. S. [f. Mad a. 
used subst. + Stone 4/;.] A stone supposed to have 
the power of allaying or curing the madness caused 
by the bite of a 1 mad ’ animal. 

1864 Round Table x8 June 2/2 We are not so ready with 
an explanation of the * mad-stone ’ used to obviate ill effects 
from the bites of rabid animals. 1888 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 

9 Aug. 2/4 The Orlando (Fla.) Record tells a remarkable 
story of the effects of a madstone in a case of snakebite. 

Madura (ma*<iura). The name of a district 
of Madras, used attrib. in Madura foot, a disease 
of the foot common in Madura and other parts of 
India ; = Mycetoma. Also Madura disease. 

1863 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. Parasitic Orig. 15 In the 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay 
for i860, is a description by Dr. H. V. Carter, of a disease 
occurring in many parts of India, called variously 1 Ulcus 
rave ’, ‘ Morbus tuberculosis pedis’, ‘Madura foot’, ‘Podel- 
oma ‘ Mycetoma 1868 J. H. N f.lson Madura Country 
1. iv. 91 Its classical name is morbus pedis entophyticus ; 
but it is better known in this District by the name of ‘ the 
Madura foot’. 1871 Bristowe in Trans. Pathol. Soc. Lond. 
XXII. 326 The fungus of the Madura foot. 1874 Q. Jrnl. 
Microscop. Set. XIV. 263 On the Etiology of Madura-foot. 

Madwoman, [f. Mad a. + Woman, after 
Madman.] An insane woman. 

1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 15 , 1 remember a witty mad- 
woman. , told a friend of hers [etc.]. 1842 Dickens Amer. 
Notes iii, The rest of the madwomen seemed to understand 
the joke perfectly. 1844 Marg. Fuller lYom. in rgth C. 
(1862) 105 She., will not be pitied as a mad-woman, nor 
shrunk from as unnatural. 

Madwort (mje-d|Wmt). [Cf. quot. 1597 ; the 
name is perh. a transl. of L. alyssum , a. Gr. a\v<x- 
cov, {. a- (privative particle) + hvaaa rabies.] 

1 . A herb of the genus Alyssum. 

Britten and Holland ( Plant-n . ) consider Gerande’s ‘mad- 
wort ’ to be of doubtful identity, and assign his ‘German 
madwort ’ to the genus Stachys or Sideritis. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cxviii. 379 The Germaine Mad- 
woort bringeth foorth from a fibrous roote, two broad, 
rough, and hoarie leaues ; between which riseth vp a hoarie 
brittle stalke, diuided into sundrie small branches, where- 
upon do growe long, narrow leaues. . ; from the bosome of 
which leaues come foorth small roundles of purple flowers 
like those of the dead Nettle. _ Ibid. 380 Madwoort or 
Moonewort is called . . of the Latines A lyssum : in English 
Galens Madwoort : of some Heale dog ; and it hath the 
name_ thereof, bicause it is a present remedie for them that 
are bitten of a mad doe. x6xx Cotgr., Alysson , the hearbe 
Madwort, Moonewort, heale dog. 1640 Parkinson Theatr, 
Bot. 590 Alyssum montanuvi CoUmtnie. Mountaine Mad- 
wort of Columna. 176a J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 313 Mad- 
wort, Alyssum, 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. I. 105 Alys- 
sum, which is the Mad-wort of the ancients, and the plants 
of which were supposed to allay anger. 

2 . The Trailing Catchweed, Asperugo procum- 
bens. (Also called German madwort.) 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 318 German Mad-wort, 
Asperugo, 1806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 79 Asperugo, Madwort. 

Madynfe, -ynne, obs. forms of Maiden. 

Mae (nh(?), v. dial. [Onomatopoeic. Cf. bae, 
Ba.] intr. Of a lamb : To utter its peculiar cry. 

1728 Ramsay Robert, Richy, Sandy 124 While ewes 
shall bleat, and little lambkins mae. 

Mae, variant of Mo, more. 

Mseander, etc. : see Meander, etc. 

Maecenas (mfsf'nses). PI. Maecenases, 

+ Msecenates (-ehtz). Also 6-7 Mecenas, 6- 
erron, Meceenas. The name of a Roman knight, | 


MJENAD. 

the friend of Augustus and the patron of Horace 
and Virgil, Hence used for : A generous patron 
of literature or art ; + occas. gen. a patron. 

c 1561 VeroN Free-will 7 This my rude labor, whiche.. 

I offer unto youre honoure, as unto the Mecenas and patron 
of all godlye learninge. 1590 Spenser F. Q. Verses addr. to 
Noblemen, This lowly Muse,. .Flies for like aide unto your 
Patronage, That are the great Mectenas of this age. 1597 
Morley Introd. Mus. hi. 179 The composers of musick who 
otherwise would follow the depth of their skill, . . are com- 
pelled for lacke of mascenates to put on another humor. 
x6xx Cory at Crudities Ep. Ded., My illustrious Mecamas 
Sir Edward Philips Master of the Rolles. c 1620 T. Robin- 
son Mary Magdalene Ded. 105 Yet some Moecenases this 
age hath left vs. 1663 Gerbier Counsel bviij b, A Mecenas 
to all vertues. 1711 _SHAFTESB._C/ 4 a?-acri (1737) I. 216 The 
Muses .., with or without their Maecenas's, will grow in 
credit and esteem. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Are yon not 
called ..a mock Maecenas to second-hand Authors? 18x2 
L. Hunt in Examiner 14 Dec. 787/2 This Mecaenas of the 
Age. 3827 Lytton Pelham xlvi, See what it is to furnish 
a house differently from other people ; one becomes a bet 
esprit , and a Maecenas, immediately. 1875 Escott in Bel- 
gravia XXV. 80 The Maecenas of the last century did in- 
fluence literature and art ; the Msecenas of to-day cannot. 

Hence Mtecemas v. trans., to act as a patron to. 
MneoemassMp, the position of a Msecenas. 

1832 Carlyle Ess. (1872) IV. 101 Neither . . was the new 
way of Bookseller Mecamasship worthless. 1837 Marryat 
Olla Podr. xxx, Literary men are not Msecenased by. .the 
..aristocracy. 

+ Msece’jtiatism. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Mxcenat-, 
Maecenas + -ism.] Patronage. 

1606 BirniE Kirk-Buriall Ded., I strong-hold myself 
under your Marqueships Mecenatisme. 

Maeht, obs. form of Might. 

Mael(e, Sc. form of Mole (spot). 

Maelstrom (m^-lstrom). Also 7 [male- 
strand,] male stream, 8 malestrom, 9 mael- 
strom, and in Ger. form mahlstrom. [a. early 
mod.Du. maelstrom (now maalstroom) , whirlpool,!. 
v talen to grind, also to whirl round + sir 00m stream. 

The use of maelstrom as a proper name (also in Fr.) seems 
to come from Du. maps, e.g. that in Mercator's A //ar (1595). 
Dutch philologists are of opinion that the word is native. 
It is true that it is found in all the mod. Scandinavian langs. 
as a common noun, but it is purely literary, and Danish 
scholars regard it as adopted from Du. or LG. The earliest 
known instance of Da. malstrpm (formerly also written 
vialestrpm) occurs in 1673 in Debes Fseroa reserata , the 
author of which was a pastor, in the Faroe Islands. Cf. 
Norw. dial, inalstraum (admitted by Aasen to be ‘little 
used’, which prob. means that he had never heard it in 
actual popular use), Sw. malstrSm, Fteroic mal{u)streymur 
(Hammershaimb Fserfsk Anthologi, Glossary; the vb. mala 
in Faeroic means ‘ to grind ’, ‘ to whirl round ’). 

The form Malestratid in quot. 41560 can only be a blunder ; 
probably Jenkinson hearing the name Malestrfm confused 
it with the name of Malestrand l? meaning ‘ pebbly shore '), 
now Marstrand, in South Sweden.] 

A famous whirlpool in the Arctic Ocean on the 
west coast of Norway, formerly supposed to suck 
in and destroy all vessels within a long radius. Also 
transf. a great whirlpool. 

[c 1560 A. Jenkinson in Hakluyt's Voy. (1589) 334 There is 
between the said Rost Islands, and Lofoote, a whirle poole, 
called Malestrand, which . . maketh such a terrible noise, that 
it sliaketh the rings in the' doores of the inhabitants houses 
of the said Islands, ten miles of.] 168a R. Burton Wond. 
Curios. (1684) 229 Between the coast of Cathness and Orkney 
is a dreadful Frith or Gulf, in the North end of which, by 
reason of the meeting of 0 contrary Tides or Currents, is 
a Male Stream or great Whirlpool. 1701 C. Wolley Jrnl, 
New York (i860) 47 A dangerous Current, . . as dangerous 
and as unaccountable as the Norway Whirl-Pool or Mael- 
strom. 1755 tr. Pontoppidan's Nat. Hist. Norway 1. 77 There 
is another kind ot current, .in the sea of Norway,, .namely 
the Malestrom, or Moskoestrom [orig. 1752 den vidtbkiendte 
Male -strain eller Moskc-strfn\ . . near the island Moskoe. 
a 1844 Poe (title) A descent into the MaelstrSm. 1856 W. E. 
Aytoun Bot hi veil 11857) 56 And if a ship should chance to 
pass within the maelstrom’s sweep, i860 Miss Braddon 
Trail Serpent 1. i. Every gutter in every one of these streets 
was a little Niagara, with a maelstrom at the corner. 

b - fis- . . . 

. X831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. iv.(t8s8) 19 Some single billow 
in that vast Worid-Mahlstrom. of Humour. 1854 J. S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. iv. 69 An accumulated mass, in 
one wild maelstrom of affrighted men, struggling in frantic 
eddies. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 956/1 In the wild and 
glittering maelstrom of luxury and extravagance. 

Masnad (mrnsed). [ad. L. Msenad-, Msends, 
a. Gr. Mcm/aS-, Maii'ds, f. gaiv-eadai. to rave.] A 
Bacchante. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenseds Sheph. Cal. Oct. trx The 
M ainades (that is Bacchus franticke priestes). 4x620 T- 
Robinson Mary Magdalene 795 Like to y" Menades y t 
Euhoe crie. _ 1638-48 G. Daniel Ectog iii. 153 The Women 
. .LikeyaulingMaenades, their loo’ssendTo the full-fraught, 
lest drinking there should end. 1820 Shelley Ode Liberty 
vii, Like a wolf-cub from a Cadmtean Msenad, She drew 
the milk of greatness. 1882 Athenaeum 7 Jan. 22/2 Another 
[nymph], furious as a msenad, is about to whirl on high 
the headless body of a kid. 

Hence Mmna’clic a., characteristic of a Msenad ; 
resembling a Msenad, infuriated. 

1830 Carlyle Misc. (1872) III. 2 Phallophori and Mona- 
dic women. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 587 There is a clapping 
of hands, and shouts of Msenadic glorification. 

Maende, obs. form of Mend. 

Masne : see Mean, Mene. 

I Maenial(l, obs. form of Menial. 


MAESTOSO, 


MAGAZINE, 


Maer, Msere, obs. forms of More, Mere. 

Maes, Maesse, obs. forms of Maize, Mass. 

Maest, obs. form of Most. 

Msestive, variant of Mestive. 

I! Maestoso (magst ff-so). Mus. [It. = majestic.] 
A direction denoting that a composition is to be 
executed majestically. 

1724 Exp!. For. Words Music, Maestoso, or Maestuoso. 
18x5 Europ. Mag. LXVII1. 154 Var. 8 ( Maestoso ) in minor. 

Maest, ral, variant of Mistral. 

Maestriss, obs. Sc. form of Mistress. 

II Maestro (mag-stn?). [It. = { master A 
master in music ; a great musical composer, teacher, 
or conductor. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vii, He might be a ghost, 
by his silence, for aught I know, Maestro. 1845 E. Holmes 
Mozart 79 The archduke and his bride .. inclined their 
heads from their box and applauded the maestro. 2884 P. M. 
Crawford Rom. Singer I. 22, I went to the Maestro's 
house and sat for two hours listening to the singing. 1891 
Speaker 2 May 528/1 The performance of some musical 
maestro on an instrument that almost seems part of himselfl 

Maez, obs. form of Maize. 

Ma fal ( = may fall, perhaps) : see May vX 

t Mafey, int. Obs. Also 5 mai-, mayfay, 
maffay, ma(f;fay, ma fa; maffeith, -feytii. 
[a. OF. ma fei ! (mod.F. ma foil) ‘my faith’; 
see Fay sbX] An asseveration, lit. = * my faith ! ’ 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy his in. 3 (52) Mafey bought he J>us 
wole I sey. c 1400 Pride of Life (Brandi 1898) 451 Nou, 
maifay, hit schal be sene. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 75 
A, Iak, mafey, me merveilith moche of thin lewidheed 1 
41412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3283 Maffeith ! your lif 
stood here in iupartie. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 319/2 Mafey, 
othe {MS. S. maffeyth), meatus fidhts. c 1460 Tonmieley 
Myst. xxiii. 564 Ma-fay, I tell his lyfe is jorne. [1791 J. 
Learmont Poems 143 Mafoy 1 ye’ll dwindle to a den. 
184a Barham . lugol. Leg. Ser. n. Black Mousguetaire, 
Stay 1 I have it — ma foi 1] 

MafFaisour,Maf£ia,var. ff.MALFEASOR, Mafia. 

Maffick (msefik), v. [Back-formation from 
mafficking (i, e., the proper name Ma] eking treated 
jocularly as a gerund or pres, pple.),] intr. Origin- 
ally used to designate the behaviour of the crowds 
(in London and other towns) that celebrated with 
uproarious rejoicings the relief of the British gar- 
rison besieged in Mafeking (17 May 1900). Hence 
gen. to indulge in extravagant demonstrations of 
exultation on occasions of national rejoicing. Hence 
Ma'fficking' vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Ma/ffiolcer, one 
who ‘mafficks’; Ma'ffick sb., an act of ‘mafficking’. 

The words appear to be confined to journalistic use ; but 
we have a large number of examples from newspapers of 
all shades of political opinion. 

1900 Pall Mall G. 21 May 2/2 We trust Cape Town, .will 
‘maffick ’ to-day, if we may coin a word, as we at home did 
on Friday and Saturday. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 25 May 2/3 
The feathers, .are sold for a penny each to enable 1 Maffick- 
ing ’ revellers to tickle other revellers’ noses. 1902 Daily 
Chron. 9 July 6/5 We have no wish to advocate the hysteria 
of which the name is ‘mafficking’. 1902 Westm. Gaz. 
4 June 7/3 The Peace ‘maffick’ has not yet been com- 
pletely worked off. 1902 Times n June 12/1 [The ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor ’] is., ‘a pure anticipated cognition ’, as 
Shelley would have said, of the mafficking spirit. 

t Ma fflard. obs. [f. Mapfre v. + -ard.] A 
stammering or blundering fool. 

c 1450 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 225 The churche of Chester, 
whiche crieth, alas 1 That to suche a mafflarde marryede 
she was. 

Maffie (mse’f’I), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 
maffiell. [Cf. early mod.Du. maffelen to move the 
jaws (Kilian). The Eng. word has a wide dialectal 
currency in several senses (see E. D. D.).] 

1 . intr . To stammer; to speak indistinctly, 
mumble, f Also with an obj. 

_ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 01 Jif Alfrede seif> nay 
in pat, he wot noutjt what he mafflep. Ibid. V. 215. 1399 
Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 63 Somme mafflid with b e moujl 
and nyst what bey mente. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Bal- 
butio, to maffie in the mouth, as not able to sounde his 
wordes. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 34 Those disciples 
who.. would needs stut, stammer and maffie as Aristotle 
did. 1623 Cockeram, Maffell, to stammer. 187s Lane . 
Gloss., Maffie , to hesitate, to falter, to stammer, to mumble, 

2 . To blunder, bungle ; to delay, waste time. 

1781 Hutton Tour to Caves. 1837 [see Maffling vbl. sb.]. 

8. trans. To confuse, bewilder, muddle (see 

E. D. D. and Maffled ppl. a.). 

Hence Ma'fBing vbl. sb. and ppl. a., Ma-fflingly 
adv. Also Mu ffler, one who ‘ maffles’. 

1552 Elyot Diet., Balbus, that can not well pronounce 
wordes in speakyng, a mafflar. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Balbe , obscurely : maffiyingly : with no perfit sowne. 1577- 
87 Holinshed Chron. II. 13/1 It [Aqua Vita:] keepeth .. 
the toong from lisping, the mouth from maffling. 1586 J. 
Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed Vi. 88/2 He deliuered his 
speeches by reason of his palseie, in such staggering and 
mailing wise, that [etc.]. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 

653 They. .go too far in their commandements. .who en- 
joine stutters, stammerers and mafflers to sing. 1608 Top- 
sell Serpents 252 They make a maffeling with their mouth 
and stammer so that they cannot distinctly be understood, 
*609 Bible (Douay) Isa. xxxii. 4 The tongue of mafflers 
shal speake readely and plaine. Ibid, xxxii. Comm., 
This prophecie of maffling or unperfect tongues, to speake 
readily, is fulfilled in the Church of Christ. 1611 Cotgr., 
Bredouillement, a faultering, or maffling ; an ill-fauoured 
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speaking, imperfect pronunciation. 1837 Carlyle Let. to 
Margaret 22 Jan. in Froude Life (1884) I. iv. 94 After much 
higgling and maffling, the printers have got fairly afloat. 
Maffied (marl ’kl), ppl. a. dial. [f. Maffle v. 
+ -ED 1 ,] Confused, muddled. 

1820 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 186 She was, what they 
call in the country, maffled ; that is, confused in her in- 
tellect. 1845 De Quincf-y Coleridge if Opium-eating Wks. 
1859 XII. 92 The Westmorland people. .expounded his 
condition to us by saying that he was ‘ maffled ’ ; which 
word means ‘perplexed in the extreme’. 1886 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Paston Carew II. x. 211 She did not smell of drink, 
and was sober though decidedly maffled. 

|| Mafia (mafra). Also maffla, [Sicilian.] In 
Sicily, the spirit of hostility to the law and its 
ministers prevailing among a large portion of the 
population, and manifesting itself frequently in vin- 
dictive crimes. Also, the body of those who share 
in this anti-legal spirit (often erroneously supposed 
to constitute an organized secret society existing 
for criminal purposes). Hence || Ma£(f)io’so (pi. 
-osi), one who sympathizes with the mafia. 

1875 Times 9 June 5/4 The malevolent influence and op- 
pression of the Mafia and the Mafiosi. 1902 Encycl. Brit. 
XXXI. 163/1 (art. New Orleans) He had been active in 
proceedings against certain Italians accused of crime, and 
it was popularly believed that his death was the work of a 
mafia, or sworn secret society. 1902G. Mosca //ini. XXXII, 
618/1 (art. Sicily) The Maffia is nop as is generally believed, 
one vast society of criminals, but is rather a sentiment akin 
to arrogance which imposes a special line of conduct upon 
persons affected by it. . .The mafioso considers it dishonour- 
able to have recourse to lawful authority to obtain redress 
for a wrong or a crime committed against him. 
Malbrtune see May vX 
Majg (meeg), colloq. [f. Mag ».] 

a. Chatter, talk. b. A chatterbox. 

a. 1778 Mme. D’Akblay Diary Sept., Mrs. Thrale : Oh, if 
you have any mag in you, we’ll draw it out 1 1875 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Patricia Kendall II. iv. 78 Hold your mag 
on things you don't understand. 1885 E. C. Sharland 
Ways Devonsk. Village ii. 26 You go away for a while, my 
dear, and let me have a little mag with Emma. 

b. 1892 F. Anstey The Talking Horse, etc. 46 ‘ Alick 
does call me a “mag”, (said Priscilla; ‘but that’s wrong, 
because I never speak without having something to say ’. 

Mag (maeg), sbf Cf. Meg. [Playful shorten- 
ing of the female name Margaret.] 

1 . Used as a personal name in various proverbial 
phrases. + Mag^s tales : nonsense, trifling. Mag's 
diversion (also Meg's : see Meg). 

c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxix. 85 (Sherard MS.) 
[The Lollard] scorneth. .suche miracles haldynge hem but 
as magges tales [B.N.C. MS. magge tales, IV. de W. (eds. 
1517-301 madde tales] and feyned illusiouns. 1834 M. G. 
Dowling Othello Travestie 1. iii, The galley slaves Are 
playing mag’s diversion on the waves. [1837 Southey 
Doctor IV. exxv. 250 Who was Magg ? and what was his 
diversion?] 1849 Dickens in Forster Life (1872) II. xx. 432 
Mag’s Diversions. Being the personal history of Mr. Thomas 
Mag the Younger, Of Blunderstone House. 

2 . Used as a proper name for a magpie. Also 
as a common noun =- Magpie. 

i8oz G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 311. 18. . Clare 
Life if Rem. (1873) 245 While mag's on her nest with her 
tail peeping out. 1883 Swainson Prov. Names Birds, Mag- 
pie {Pica rustica). . . Familiar names. Mag, or Madge. 

8 . Rifle-shooting. = Magpie. 

1895 Pali Mail G. 29 July xr/a If Winans made a ‘mag* 
with his first shot he would probably cease firing. 

4 . Long-tailed Mag (dial.) : the Long-tailed 
Titmouse, Acredula rosea. 

1851 Morius Hist. Brit. Birds I. 275. 

Mag (mag), sbf slang. Also meg. [Of obscure 
origin : cf. the synon. Make ffi.j A halfpenny. 

1781 G. Parker Life's Painter 129 Mag is a halfpenny. 
Ibid. 16 1 Halfpenny— A meg. 1813 Sporting Flag. XL1I. 
219 Neither of these forsaken damsels had one single mag, 
or piece of any kind of coin. _ 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxiii, 
It can't be worth a mag to him. 1862 H. Kingsley Ravens- 
hoe I. ix. hi As long as he had a ‘mag’ to bless himself 
with, he would always be a lazy, useless humbug. 

b. Comb. Ma-gflying vbl. sb., playing ‘pitch 
and toss ’ ; Ma'gflyer. 

i 832 Standard 8 Aug. 3/7 There were usually three or 
four in a gang, one acting as the ‘ magflyer ’, the ‘ mag’ being 
the coin, another as the caller of the odds or amounts, a 
third as treasurer. 1883 Daily Tel. 26 Mar. 2/8 (Farmer) 
Of the twenty-nine ‘night-charges’, by far the greater number 
were of. .boys for mag flying, i. e., ‘ pitch and toss 
Mag (maeg) , sb X, abbrev. of Magazine (sense 5 b). 
1801 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Tears if Smiles Wks. 1812 V. 55 
Who wrote in mags for hire. 1869 Chainb. Jrnl. 8 May 
303/2 Why don’t you fellows write something for the mags? 
1888 Jacobi Printer's Vac., Mag , an abbreviation very 
generally used by printers for ‘ magazine ’. 

Mag (maeg),®. Also meg. [f. Mag s5, 2 ] intr. 
To chatter; also with away. 

x8io Splendid Follies I. 68 Don’t you think she magged 
away pretty sharply 1 That’s the worst of the young ones 
— they will cackle so confoundedly. 1883 Runciman Skip- 
pers .V Sh. 248 I’ll snap your backbone across my knee if you 
meg half a second more. 

Maga (mse'ga) . [Shortened form of M agazine,] 
A familiar abbreviation for Blackwood’s Magazine. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 384 Two Numbers of Maga, 
you dog. 1886 Saintsbuky Ess. Eng. Lit._ (1891) 301 The 
monkey tricks of mannerism which, .were incumbent on a 
reviewer in 1 Maga ’. 1899 Literature 4 Feb. 123 With more 
than the lightness and speed of the Quagga, She’ll . . show 
them a clean pair of heels, will our Maga 1 


+ Magade. Obs. rare. Also 5 magada, [ad. 
med.L. magada fem., f. Gr. payas (aecus. payaSa).] 
The bridge or fret of a stringed instrument. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 211 The wire extendede on 
a holowe body is distreynede diametrally by an instrumente 
restreynenge the wyre to a certeyne aenrde callede magada 
[L. magada ]. 1609 Dowland Ornith. Microl. 22 That shall 
be the first Magade of the Instrument. Ibid. 23 In the 
extreame point of the Magades, set little props. 

II Magadis (mae'gadis). Ancient Music. [Gr. 
pa.ya. 5 is] An instrument with twenty strings, 
arranged in octaves. Also, the Lydian flageolet 
(Liddell & Scott). 

1721 A. Malcolm _ T rcat. Mus. 473 The Psalterium, Tri- 
gon, Sambuca, Pectis, Magadis, Barbiton. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry ,5- Mus. v. 69 One Instrument they [the Ancients] 
used, which had two Strings to every Note., called the 
Magadis. r864 Engel Mus. Ahc. Nat v. 200 Of the Maga- 
dis it is even not satisfactorily ascertained whether it was a 
stringed or a wind instrument. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XV 1 1. 
79/1 Anacreon (540 b. c.) sang to the accompaniment of the 
magadis (doubling bridge), an instrument imported from 
Egypt to Greece. 

Magadize (mse’gadsiz), v. Ancient Mus. [ad. 
Gr. paya 8 i£eiv, f. pbyaSis Magadis : see -IZE.] a. 
intr. To play or sing in octaves. b. To play 
upon the magadis. Hence Ma'gadized ppl. a., 
Ma'gadizing vbl. sb. 

1776 Burnf.y Hist. Mus. (1789) I. viii. 132 It appears that 
the union of two voices in octaves was called Magadizing 
from a treble instrument of the name of Magadis, strung 
with double strings tuned octaves to each other. 1898 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 7 erms s.v., To Magadize. 
(1) To play upon the magadis. (2) To play in octaves. 1901 
H. E. Wooldridge Oxf. Hist. Mus. I. 44 The Greek prac- 
tice of magadizing, in which, .lay the fundamental principle 
of Polyphony. Ibid. 47 In addition to the old magadized 
octave the consonances of the fourth and fifth were now sung 
in parallel movement. 

•j* Magar. Obs. rare~ l . Some kind of ship. 

1590 Greene OrL Fur. (1599) 4 Stately Argosies, Caluars, 
and Magars, hulkes of burden great. 

Magaseine, -sin, -son, obs. ff. Magazine. 

+ Maga-stromancy. Obs. rare. [f. L. mag-us 
(see Mage, Magic, Magus) + Astromanoy.] A 
name invented by Gaule for : * Magical astrology 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 202 If there were any congruity 
or consistency betwixt prophecy and magastromancy. 

So Maga'stromamcer, one who practises * mag- 
astromancy ’. Maga'stromajntic a., pertaining to 
* magastromancy 

1652 Gaule {title) Uvs-/x.avna. The Mag-astro-mancer, 
or the Magicall-Astrologicall-Diviner Posed, and Puzzled. 
Ibid. 223 To what end serve the feigned mirables of nature 
but to feigne the magastromantick art for the greatest 
mirable? Ibid. 369 Examples of the magastromancers fatall 
miseries, .are too many to be instanc’t in at large. 

Magatapie, obs. iorm of Maggot-pie. 

Magazan, erron. form of Mazagan. 
t Magazinage. Obs. rare—*. (See quot.) 

1730 -6 Bailey (folio) Pref., Magazinage .. the Hire or Rent 
of a Warehouse or Place for laying up Goods or Stores ; 
also the Warehouse, &c. itself. 

Magazinary (msegazfnari). nonce-wd. [f. 
Magazine sb. + -ary.] The office or place of 
production of a magazine. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XV. 445 He In editorial gloom, In 
Colburn’s magazinary, Gives each his destined room. 

Magazine (mgegazz-n),^. Forms: 6magason, 
magoame, 6-7 magasin, -zin, 7 magazen, (mag- 
gezzine, megazin(e, magaseine, naagozin.), 7-8 
magazeen(e, 6- magazine, [a. F. magasin (OF. 
magazin ), It. magazzino (Sardinian magasinu, 
metathetically camasinu), Sp. magacen, a. Arab. 
(j'Uk* makhazin, pi. of makhzan storehouse, 

f. khazana to store tip. The Arab, word, 

wit u prefixed article al-, appears as Sp. almagacen, 
ahnaccn, Pg. armazem warehouse.] 

1 . A place where goods are laid up ; a storehouse 
or repository for goods or merchandise ; a ware- 
house, depot. Now rare. 

15S3 J. Newbery Let. in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) II. 1643 
That the Bashaw, neither any other Officer shall meddle 
with the goods, but that it may be kept in a Magosine. 
1588 T. Hickock tT. P'rederick's Voy. 27 The merchants 
haue all one house or Magason..and there they put all 
their goods of any valure. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. 
x. 511 Vnder which Porches or Galleries [of the Church] 
are Magazines or Store-houses, wherein are kept lampes, 
oile, mats, and other necessaries. 1731 Gentl. Mag. I. Introd., 
This Consideration has induced several Gentlemen to promote 
a Monthly Collection to treasure up, as in a Magazine, the 
most remarkable Pieces on the Subjects abovemention’d. 
1768 Sterne Sent, jfourn. (Rtldg.) 304 ( The Remise) Mons. 
Dessein came up with the key of the remise in his hand, 
and forthwith let us into his magazine of chaises. 1793 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 143 No magazine, from the ware- 
houses of the East India Company to the grocer’s and 
the baker’s shop, possesses the smallest degree of safety. 
1808 Pike Sources Mississ. in. App. 23. A public magazine 
for provisions, where every farmer brings whatever grain 
and produce he may have for sale. 1875 Stanley in Con- 
temp. Rev. XXV. 489 Imported, .from the magazines of 
France and of Belgium, according to the last fashions of 
Brussels or Paris. 

fig. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. n, iii, What 
more than heauenly pulchritude is this? What Magazine, 
or treasurie of bliss? a 1610 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 
To Rdr., That great Magazine or Storehouse of all learning 
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MAGAZINE. 

M. Cassauhon. 1738 [G. Smith] Curious Relai. II. 916 My 
Friend ! the Rich are the Poor Man’s Magazine. 1817 
Pari. Debates 352 A magazine of petitions had been opened 
in Scotland. 

b. transf. esp. of a country or district with 
reference to its natural products or of a city, etc., 
as a centre of commerce. 

1596 Raleigh Discov. Guiana 3 Guiana (the Magazin of 
all rich mettels). 163a Lithgow Trav. iv. 165 Constan- 
tinople. .Aleppo., and grand Cayro..are the three Maggez- 
zines of the wh'ale Empire. *640 Digby in Lismore Papers 
Ser. ti. (1888) IV. 133 Heconceaued that the CityofLondon 
was the Magazine of money, 1630 Fuller Pisgah hi. i. 
410 Timber they fetched from Mount Libanus (the maga- 
zeen of cedars). 1705 Addison Italy (1767) 196 {Rome) The 
great magazine for all kinds of treasure, is supposed to be 
the bed of the Tiber. 1787 Genii, Mag. LVII. 11. 1115/2 
The Dutch islands of Curacoa and St. Eustatius are now 
converted into complete magazines for all kinds of European 
goods. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 109 The. .hourg of 
Chouzd, set down in a perfect magazine of fruit and vege- 
tables, grain and wine. 

C. A portable receptacle containing articles of 
value. Now rare. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (Rtldg.) z^tJCase Conscience) 
She opened her little magazine, and laid all her laces. . 
before me. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Thomson, He had re- 
commendations . . which he had tied up carefully in his 
handkerchief; but.. his magazine of credentials was stolen 
from him. 1861 Holland Less. Life viii. 120 The great 
army of little men that is yearly commissioned to go forth 
into the world with a_ case of sharp knives in one hand, and 
a magazine of drugs in the other. 

2 . Mil. a. gen. A building in which is stored 
a supply of arms, ammunition and provisions for 
air army for use in time of war. b. spec. A place 
in which gunpowder and other explosives are 
stored in large quantities ; a powder magazine. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 669/2 Then would 
I wish that there should be good store of howses and maga- 
sins erected in all those greate places of garrison, and in all 
great townes, as well for the vittayling of souldiours and 
shippes, as for. .preventing of all times of dearthe. 1644 Nye 
Gunnery (16471 72 A barrell of the best powder in the Maga- 
zine. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 8x 6 A heap of nitrous Powder, 
laid Fit for the Tun som Magazin to store Against a rumord 
Warr. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 671 Thus useful arms in maga- 
zines we place, a 1744 Swift Epigram Wks. 1824 XIV. 399 
Here Irish wit is seen l When nothing’s left that’s worth de- 
fence, We build a magazine. 1760 Falconer Diet, Marine 
(1780), Magazine, a. .store-house, built in the fore, or after- 
part of a ship’s hold, to contain the gunpowder. 1800 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. DespJi&yj) 1 . 213 , 1 have no power to order 
the repair of magazines, storerooms, &c. 1849 Prescott 
Peru (1850) II.23 In another quarter they beheld one of those 
magazines destined for the army, filled with grain and with 
articles of clothing. 1868 Regal. <5- Ord. Army v 1238 The 
reserve Ammunition will be kept in the Magazine. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile ix. 239 To provide a safe under- 
ground magazine for gunpowder. 

Jig. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 25 The Heart is the Maga- 
zine and Arsenal of Life. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xii. 332 As 
when high J ove his sharp artillery forms, And opes his cloudy 
magazine of storms. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 76 T 6 He 
has stored his magazine of malice with weapons equally 
sharp. 111764 Lloyd Law Student Poet Wks. 1774 I. 23 
While armed with these, the student views with awe His 
rooms become the magazine of Law. 

3 . a. Mil. The contents of a magazine ; a store. 
Also collect, pi, (f rarely collect, sing.) : Stores, 
provisions, munitions of war ; armament, military 
equipments. 

1589 Voy. Spaine Sf Portingale 17 Aboundant store of 
victualls. .which was confessed, .to be the beginning of a 
Magasin of all sorts of prouision for a new Voiage into 
England. 1591 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 16 Of 
which [Armada] the number of souldiers. , with all other their 
raagasines of prouision, were put in print, a 1613 Overbu ry 
Qbserv, Trav, (1626) 11 Megazins of powder. 1644m Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. m. II. 670 The Kings forces, .marcht away with 
their Artillery and Magazeen towards Oxford. *666 Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. cclxxi, And bade him swiftly drive the ap- 
proaching fire From where our naval magazines were stored. 
11671 Milton Samson 1281 Thir Armories and Magazins. 
1774 T. West A ntiq. -F»rnM.f{i8o5)48They took most part of 
their arms . . with a coup laden with magazeen, drawn by six 
oxen. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ty F. xxxi. III. 259 He used, with 
so much skill and resolution, a large magazine of darts and 
arrows, that [etc.]. 18x0 Wellington in Gurw. Desp.UZgS) 
V I. 27 A corps of 5000 men . . had carried away a magazine of 
arms. 1813 Ibid. X.4X9 Whenever a magazine of provisions 
shall be taken from the enemy by the troops.. 
fig. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 242 , 1 take 
not upon me to contend with you in complements, .who., 
have whole magasins of good words. 1663 Cowley Misc., 
Chronicle, The Lace, the Paint, and warlike things That make 
up all their Magazins. 174a Young Nt. Tk. 11. 478 Speech 
burnishes our mental magazine; Brightens, for ornament; 
and whets for use. 1836 Emerson Nature, LangitageViV?,. 
(Bohn) II. 154 That which was unconscious truth, becomes 
. .a new weapon in the magazine of power. 

b. gen. A store, heap (of provisions, materials, 
etc.); fa stock of clothing, wardrobe. 

*615 H. Crooke Body of Man 61 Next vnder the Skin 
lyeth the Fat.. a Stowage or Magazine of nourishment 
against a time of dearth. 1624 Heywood Captives n, ii. in 
Bullen O.Pl, IV. 145 That have no more left of a magazine 
Then these wett cloathes upon mee. 1637— Loud. Mirr. 
Wks, 1874 IV. 314 By which small mites to Magazines in- 
crease. i66t Evelyn Pumifitgium To Rdr,, The Deformity 
of so frequent Wharfes and Magazines of Wood, Coale, 
Boards, and other course Materials. 1669 J. Rose Eng, Vine- 
yard (1675) 34 A load of lime, to every ten loads of dung, will 
make an admirable compost .. but your magazine will require 
the maturity of two, or three years, 171a Arbutiinot John 
Bull n. iv, She [Usury] had amassed vast magazines of ail 


sorts of things. 17x4 Oav Fan 1. 243 Should you the Ward- 
robe’s Magazine rehearse, And glossy Manteaus rustle in 
thy Verse. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. x. (1840) 182 A., 
magazine of flesh, milk, butter, and cheese. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. III. 165 A magazine of coals were usually 
deposited there. 1790 Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds 11807)419 
Each Beaver forms its bed of moss, and each family lays in 
its magazine of winter provisions. i8z8 Syd. Smith Wks. 
(1859)11.21/1 Distillation, too, always insures a magazine 
against famine. . . It opens a market for grain. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist, Eng. ix. II. 437 In every asylum were collected 
magazines of stolen or smuggled goods. 
fig. 1709 Sacheverell Serin. 15 Aug. 15 What a Maga- 
zine of Sin, what an Inexhaustible Fund of Debauchery, . . 
does any Author of Heresie. -set up 1 X795 Burkf. Let. to 
W. Elliot Wks, VII. 348 The magazine of topicks and 
common-places which I suppose he keeps by him. 1836-7 
Sir VV. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. ii. 23 An individual may 
ossess an ample magazine of knowledge, and still be lhtle 
etter than an intellectual barbarian. 

j* 4 . A ship laden with stores, a victualling ship ; 
more fully magazineis skip. (Cf. F. magasins, 

‘ the store-ships which attend on a fleet of men of 
war’, Falconer Diet. Marine , Fr. Sea- Terms 1 780.) 

1634 Capt, Smith Virginia iv. 155 Some petjr Magazines 
came this Summer. Ibid. v. 189 About this time arriued 
the Diana with a good supply of men and prouision, and 
the first Magazin euer seene in those lies. Ibid. 194 The 
Magazin ship .. came into the Harbour. Ibid. 195 He 
made . . a large new storehouse of Cedar for the yeerely 
Magazines goods. Ibid. 196 The Magazins ship. Ibid. 198 
Constrained to buy what they wanted, and sell what they 
had at what price the Magazin pleased. 

5 . f a. Used in the titles of books, with the sense 
(fig. from 1 and 2): A storehouse of information 
on a specified subject or for a particular class of 
persons. Obs. 

1639 R. Ward, Animadversions of Warre ; or, a Militarie 
Magazine of the trvest rvles. .for the Managing of Warre. 
1669 Sturmy, The Mariners Magazine. 1705 G. Shelley, 
The Penman’s Magazine : or, a N ew Copy-book, of the 
English, French and Italian Hands. 1719 k. Hayes, Nego- 
tiator's Magazine. 1803 J. Allen, Spiritual Magazine, or 
Christian’s Grand Treasure. 

b. A periodical publication containing articles 
by various writers ; chiefily, a periodical publication 
intended for general rather than learned or pro- 
fessional readers, and consisting of a miscellany of 
critical and descriptive articles, essays, works of 
fiction, etc. 

xpgtipitle) TheGentleman’s Magazine : or, Monthly Intelli- 
gencer. [Cf. quot. 1731 in sense 1.) 1742 Pope Dune. 1. 42 
Hence Journals, Medleys, Merc'ries, Magazines; ..and all 
the Grub-street race. 1748 Lady Luxborough Let. to Shen- 
stone 28 Apr., Nothing can be more just than the criticism 
upon the Play in the Magazine. 1758-65 Goldsm. Ess., Spec. 
Mag., It is the life and soul of a magazine never to be long 
dull upon one subject. 1798 A. Tilloch {title) The Philo- 
sophical Magazine. 1819 Byron fuan 1. ccxi, All other 
magazines of art or science, Daily, or monthly, or three 
monthly. 1833 {title) The Mechanics' Magazine. 1857 
Mrs. Mathews Tea- Table T. I. 2 A Magazine is the fancy 
fair of literature— a reader’s veritable bazaar, i860 (title) 
Baily's Monthly Magazine of Sports and Pastimes. 1880 
McCarthy Own Times IV. lix. 304 He wrote largelyon the 
subject in reviews and magazines. 

0 . In various transferred uses of sense 2. + a. A 
chamber for a supply of bullets in a ‘magazine 
wind-gun', b. A chamber in a repeating rifle, 
machine-gun, etc., containing a supply of cartridges 
which are fed automatically to the breech, e. 
A case in which a supply of cartridges is carried, 
d. A reservoir or supply-chamber in a machine, 
stove, battery, etc. 6. Magnetic magazine : see quot, 

a. 1744 Desaguhers Exper. Philos, II. 399 The small 
or shooting Barrel, which receives the Bullets one at a time 
from the Magazine, being a serpentine Cavity, wherein the 
Bullets, .nine or ten, are lodged. 

b. x868 Rep. to Govt. U. S. Munitions War 28 Drop 
the cartridges into the outer magazine, ball foremost, to 
the number of seven. 1884 H. Bono Treat. Small Arms 
89 Magazine arms in which the cartridges are placed in a 
tube _or magazine under the barrel. 1890 Henty With 
Lee in Virginia 153 Many of the men carried repeating 
rifles, and the magazines were filled before these were slung 
across the riders’ shoulders. 

0. 1893 Greener Breech Loader 184 Cartridges are best 
carried in a magazine of solid leather. 

d. 1873 J, Richards Wood-working Factories 45 Ex- 
hausting the air from the magazine by fans. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech.,Suppl. 570/2 As in the Daniells’ battery, which 
has a magazine of sulphate of copper crystals. 1893 Botham- 
lky 1 If ord. Man. Photogr. xix. 136 Hand-cameras . . in which 
the plate-reservoir or magazine is detachable. 

e. _ 1870 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics (ed. 4) 602 A mag- 
netic battery or magazine consists of a number of magnets 
joined together by their similar poles. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5 b) magazine 
article , -editor, -monger, paper, verse, world, -writer, 
writing', (senses 1, 2) \ magazine house, \ store- 
house', (sense 1 c) f magazine bag ; (sense 6 b) 
magazine arms, rifle, weapon ; magazine battery, 
a voltaic battery with a magazine containing crys- 
tals to keep the solution saturated (Knight Diet. 
Mech. Snppl, 1884) ; magazine camera, a camera 
in which the plates for exposure are put in in 
batches; magazine clothing, woollen clothing 
to be put on before entering a powder magazine; 
magazine day, the day upon which periodical 
magazines are issued to the trade ; magazine gun, 


M-AGAZIITY. 

•j- (a) (see quot. 1744), also called magazine wind- 
gun (obs.); (3) a gun (i. e. either a cannon or a 
rifle etc.) provided with a ‘ magazine ' (sense 6 b) ; 
t magazine ship (see 4) ; magazine stove (see 
quot.); magazine work, (a) writing for maga- 
zines ; (b) Printing, setting up type for magazines. 

1868 Rep. to Govt. U. S. Munitions War 19 These car- 
tridges cannot with safety be used in "magazine arms. 1884 
[see 6 b]. 1854 S. Lover Handy Andy (ed. 4) Pref.,The 
early pages were written.. as a "magazine article. 1681 
Chktham Angler s Vade-m. xxxiv. (1689) 185 The Angler 
must always have in readiness, a large "Magazine Bag ©r 
Budget plentifully furnished with the following materials. 
1893 Beginner's Guide to Fhotogr. (ed. 5) 130 The .. 
"Magazine Camera was highly extolled.. as least compli- 
cated of Reservoir Cameras. 1876 Voyi.e & Stevenson 
Ml Hit. Diet. 558 All persons employed in magazines, .will. . 
change their own clothes and boots for "magazine clothing 
and slippers. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade,* Magazine-day. 
1873 Forster Life Dickens I. 129 'lhe magazine-day of 
that April month, I remember, fell upon a Saturday. 1877 
W. T. Thornton Word for Word fr. Horace I’ref. 8 Fail- 
ing to discover a "Magazine-Editor good-natured enough 
to print any of my versions, 1744 Desaguliers Exper. 
Philos. II. 399 An ingenious Workman call'd L. Colbe 
has very much improv’d it. [re. the old Wind-Gun], by 
making it a "Magazine. Wind-Gun; so that xo Bullets 
are so lodg’d in a Cavity .. that they may be .. suc- 
cessively shot. Ibid., The Magazine-Gun, as he calls it. 
1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 284/2 The Vetterli gun. .is a repeater 
or magazine gun. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Cansid. to 
Parlt. Wks. (1711) 185 That.. the town’s "magazine-houses 
be furnished with arms. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 
II. T34 A noted book-maker, "magazine-monger, and anti- 
critic of the eighteenth-century. 1833 Eraser's Mag. VIII. 
482/1 He had written some smart "magazine papers, bound 
up in a volume called Pelham. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit- Diet. 344/2 The best known "magazine rifles are the 
Spencer, the Winchester, and the Vetterli rifles, a 1654 in 
Wotton Lett.( 1654) II. 91 To erect and setup, .a Company, 
to be called The East Indian Company of Scotland, making 
their first "Magazin Storehouse . . in some parts of our Realm 
of Ireland. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech,, * Magazine-stove, 
one in which is a fuel-chamber which supplies coal to the 
fire as that in the grate burns away. iSgt E. Peacock 
N. Brendon 1 . 49 Please don’t quote silly "magazine verses. 
1884 Pa// Mall G. 28 Aug. 5/1 The information as to "maga- 
zine or repeating weapons is very meagre. 1831 Carlyle 
in Froude Life (1882)11.151 "Magazine work is belowstreet- 
sweeping as a trade. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., 
Magazine Work, printing work paid by the 100 lines. 1833 
Eraser’s Mag. VIII. 482/1 He [Bulwer] came into our 
"magazine world with an impertinent swagger. 1787 P. 
Maty tr. Ries beck's Trav. Germ. II. xlv. 206 Reviewers, 
"magazine-writers. 1835 Marryat Olla Podr. xxx, "Maga- 
zine writing. . is the most difficult of all writing. 

Magazi ne, v. Now rare. [f. Magazine 

1. irons. To lay up in or as in a magazine or 
storehouse. Also with up. 

1643 Let. in Boys Sandwich (1792) 754 Those arms, .shall 
he magazined up, in such convenient place as shall be 
thought fit. 1651 R. Child in Hartlib's Legacy (1655) 93 
It is a great Deficiency in England, that we do not magazine 
or store up Corn. 1656 S. H. Golden Law 97 Thus the 
Sweden King, so the great Alexander, . . did contract and 
magazine al the Honour &c. in their own names, which .. 
their Commanders, Officers, and Souldiery had a great share 
in. a 1734 N orth Exam, i.iii. (1740) 222 Such Secrets .. 
that, being magazined up in a Diary, might serve for 
Materials, as.. might serve to build up his Plot. 

2. intr. To conduct a magazine. 

a 1763 [implied in the ppl. a. below]. 

Hence Magaziming vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1763 Byrom Pass. Particip. Petit, i. Poems 1773 1 . 106 
Urban or Sylvan, . . thou foremost in the Fame Of Magazin- 
ing Chiefs. x86* Dana Man. Geol. iv. 747 The Vegetable 
Kingdom is a provision for the storing away or magazining 
of force for the Animal Kingdom. 

Magazine? (mi£gazfns.i). rare. [f. Magazine 
sb. + -lrT] One who writes articles for a magazine. 

1758-65 Goldsm. Ess., Spec. Mag., If a magaziner be dull 
upon the Spanish war, he soon has us up again with the 
Ghost in Cock-lane. 1834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 124 Consider- 
ing Macaulay as a magaziner, his papers in Knight’s 
Quarterly were in general full of talent. 

Magazitnery. rare. [f. as prec. + -eby.] The 
profession of a magazine-writer. 

1833 Eraser’s Mag. VIII. 482/1 We, the old long-trained 
veterans of magazinery. 

Magazinish. (nuegazrnij), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ISH.] Having the characteristics of what is usually 
found in magazines. 

1794 Coleridge Lett. (1895) I. 117 The mediocrity of the 
eight first lines is most miserably magazinish. 1883 Black 
Shandon Bells xxvi, * It is very magazinish he said. 

‘ Why should the magazines monopolize literature 1 ' she 
answered. 

Magazinism (maegazrnizm). [f. as prec. + 
-ism.] The profession of writing for magazines. 

1882 Spectator 22 Apr. 533 Magazinism .. is threatening 
now-a-days to become merely journalism writ large. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 22 June 761/x Is editing and conducting a maga- 
zine magazinism? 

Magazinist (msegazrnist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who writes for magazines. 

x8zr Blacinu. Mag. X. 557 Christopher, Cock of the 
North, Prince of Periodicals, and Monarch of Magazinists. 
1833 De Quincey Lett. Yng. Man iii. Wks. 1890 X. 43 
Reviewer, magazinist and author of all work. 1880 M. 
Collins Th. in Garden I. 102 The modern magazinist is a 
pitiable poetaster, 

Magaziny (maegazrui), a. [f. as prec. + -Tk] 
Of the nature of, or suitable for, a magazine. 

1885 Sat. Rev, 9 May 621/2 Not unamusing, though a 


MAGKDAIiA. 

little' magaziny’, to use a word of reproach. 1894 Athenaeum 
22 Sept. 383/2 We have heard his writings called ‘shallow ’ 
and ‘ magaziny 

Magdala (mse’gdala). The name of a town 
in Abyssinia, where a victory was gained in 1868 
by General Napier. Used attrib. for the name of 
a red aniline dye. 

1875 lire's Diet, Arts (ed. 7). 1890 Thorpe Diet, Appl. 
Chem. I. 233/2 Magdala red. ..This old and very beautiful 
colouring matter is the saffranine of the naphthalene series. 

Magdalen, Magdalene (margdalen, -lih). 
[ad. Eccl. Latin (Marla) Magdalena , -line, a. Gr. 
(p/lapia r/) MaySaXrji/rj, (Mary) of Magdala (a town 
on the Sea of Galilee). The vernacular form of 
the word (adopted through Fr.) is Maudlin ; the 
pronunciation (mg'dlin) represented by this spelling 
is still current for the names of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Magdalene College, Cambridge.] 

1 . a. The MagJalen(e : the appellation of a dis- 
ciple of Christ named Mary, ‘out of whom went 
seven devils’ (Luke viii. 2). She has commonly 
been supposed to be identical with the unnamed 
‘sinner’ of Luke vii. 37, and therefore appears in 
Western hagiology as a harlot restored to purity 
and elevated to saintship by repentance and faith. 
(In the lull designation Mary M>gdakn(e the 
article is omitted.) For early examples see also 
Matjdlin sb. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 428 As Iudas grucched ayeines 
the Magdaleyne. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxvib 18 The 
Magdalene and Mare_ Salamee Abasit wer in spirit. _ 1850 
S. Dobell Roman ii, Heaven, Where angels hail the 
Magdalen. 1863 Pi.umptre Master # Scholar 03 The 
twain, The sinner and the Magdalene, they joyed To think 
that [etc.]. 

b. A representation of Mary Magdalen in art 
1661 Evelyn Diary 9 Aug., Many excellent pictures, 
especialy the Magdalen of Caracci. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven, (1894) I. 160 But a smooth Magdalen of Carlo Dolci 
with a tear on each cheek , .rarely fails of being verily, often 
deeply, felt for the time. 

2 . transf One whose history resembles that of 
the Magdalen; esp. a reformed prostitute. 

1697 Dennis Plot <$• no Plot Epil., I, your young, buxom 
Magdalens despise, She-Saints, that have sev’n Devils in 
their eyes. [1737 Bailey vol. II, Magdalens, an order of 
nuns, or rather worn out and penitent courtesans at Rome, 
upon whom a revenue was settled by Pope Clement VIII.] 
1758 Plan for establishing Magdalen-Charity 36 The 
General Committee shall empower three of their number to 
visit the wards, toenquireinto the behaviorof the Magdalens 
[etc.]. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. Prol., Those writers 
well and wisely use their pens Who turn our wantons into 
Magdalens. a 1882 T rollopk A ntobiog. xviii. (1883) II. 180 
A poor abased creature . . with very little of the Magdalene 
about her — because though there may be Magdalenes they 
are not often found. 

3 . A home for the refuge and reformation of 
prostitutes. [Short for Magdalen hospital .] 

1766 Entick London IV. 311 In Prescot-street . . we find 
a modern institution, .founded by the name of the Mag- 
dalen. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. iv. 155 Many 
innocent girls. . are. .‘ruined' before they knowtbedifference 
between virtue and vice.. .Asylums and Magdalenes are 
not the proper remedies for these abuses. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Trine, t. 1 The numerous temples, hospitals,.. and 
magdalens which then covered our land. 

4 . The name of a kind of peach. [Cf. Maudlin.] 

1706 London & Wise Retir' d Gard'ner 1 , 1. viii. 38 The 

White Magdalen has a. .sugar’d winy Taste. 17x9 — Compl 
Gard. p, vlij. There are sometimes . . but scurvy Peaches 
among the Minions, Magdalens, Violets, Admirables, &c. 
1765 Museum Rusticum IV. iv. 17 The magdalene is gene- 
rally a vigorous tree. 

1 5 . Some plant. Obs, [Cf. Maudlin.] 
c 1590 J. Eldred in Hakluyt's Voy. (1399) II. 1. 270 These 
■camels will Hue very well two or three dayes without water : 
their feeding is on thistles, worme-wood, magdalene, and 
other strong weeds. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) Magdalen like 
adj., -look, - style ; Magdalen, day, the feast of 
St. Mary Magdalen, 22 July ; Magdalen asylum, 
charity, home, hospital, house = sense 3; Mag- 
dalen (also Maudlin) pear, some variety of pear ; 
Magdalen ward, the ward (in a hospital) devoted 
to the reception of ‘ Magdalens 
1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. iv. (1877) II. 98 ’Magdalen asy- 
lums and foundling hospitals. 1738 ( title} A plan for 
establishing a Charity-House . . for the reception of repenting 
Prostitutes, to be called the “Magdalen Charity. 1485 Cer- 
tificate in Surtees Misc. '(1890) 46 The Sunday after (?e 
“Magdaleyne day. 1901 Daily Citron. 14 Aug. 3/7 These 
institutions are “Magdalene homes. 1738 Ann. Reg., 
Citron. *0 Aug. (1783) 104/2 The “Magdalen hospital in 
■Goodman's fields, .was opened. 1758 {title) The plan of the 
“Magdalen House for the reception of penitent Prostitutes. 
1776 Carlisle Mag. 21 Sept. 169 Obtaining admittance into 
the Magdalen-house. 1794 Charlotte Smith Wandering 
•of Warwick 169 With all her penitent looks, and “Magda- 
len-like graces. _ *732 Sir H. Beaumont Crito xx That 
“Magdalen-look in some fine Faces after weeping. 1741 
Compl Pant.- Piece u. iii. 388 And these Pears: [Aug.] .. 
■Gross Oignonet, “Magdalen Pear, Cassolette. 1763 Ann. 
Reg.,. Charac. 59/1 She wrote a letter to her husband 
d’Estiolles, in the true “Magdalen style; intreating him to 
receive her again. 

t Magdaleon. Pharmacy. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
mngdaleen-em, magdaleo (whence F. magdalion , 
1 6th c.), also magdalhtm, f. Gr. paySaRta, dough 
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or bread-crumb (Galen), later form of avopay^akta. 
soft bread to wipe one’s hands upon at table, f, 
aTrofiacroeat to wipe.] A cylindrical roll of plaster, 
salve, or any medicinal substance. 

C1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 182 When jzou hast 
medled al \>y poudre, ]?en forme her of by magdaleones in 
newe wyt leher or in good pauper. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Bp. 11, iii. 74 Applying the magdaleon or roaie unto 
the Needle it would both stir and attract it. 1670 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 108 We. .melted it, and in small lead 
pipes cast it into magdaleons. .resembling common sulphur- 
1673 E. Brown Trav. Germ. etc. (1677) 168 We saw also the 
manner of casting the Brimstone into Rolls, or Magdaleons. 
1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Sulphur, They, .liquify it 
[sulphur] by Fire, then pour it into Moulds, and form it into 
Sticks or Pieces, call’d abroad Magdaleons. 1731 Bailey 
vol. II, Magdaieon, a roll of salve or plaister. 
Magdeburg centuries, hemispheres: see 
Century 8, Hemisphere i b. 

Mage (m^’dg). arch. [Anglicized form of 
Magus. Cf. F. mage (OF. had magne)b\ 

1 . A magician ; transf. a person of exceptional 
wisdom and learning. 

<■1400 Apol. Loll. 95 Wecallen )?e magis, }>qo bat calculua 
bi be sternis jri»gis to cum, waning as pei were Goddis 
gouernours. 1386 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 137 
Plato, after he was well instructed by Socrates, sought out 
the mages and wise men of Egypt, by whose meanes he 
saw the bookes of Moises. 1590 Spenser F, Q. mi. iii. 14 
The hardy Mayd .. the dreadfuil Mage there fownd Depe 
busied bout worke of wondrous end. 1611 Donne Anat. 
World 390 Th’ Egyptian Mages, i860 Forster Gr. Iie- 
monstr. 08 Though such circumstances worked well for 
the Mage [Henry Yll] upon the English throne, he did not 
with all his craft [etc.]. 1869 Tennyson Coming of Arthur 

279 And there I saw mage Merlin. 

f 2 . One of the magi : see Magus i. Obs. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. ii. 1x5 Their 
Mages .. annoynted their sacrifice with oyle. 1394 R. 
Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 31 b, As we will declare hereafter 
when we speake of the Persians, and of their Mages. 

Mageeolle, variant of Machecole v. Obs . 
Mageirics, -istic : see Magirics, -istig. 
t Magel. Obs. (Only inTrevisa.) Alsoraag(g)ed, 
magil, magyL ? Fictitious, fabulous. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 337 Here William telleb 
a magel [-'. r. maged] tale wib oute evidence. Ibid. 339 
Madde men telle magel [v. rr. magil, magged] tales. 

Magellan (mage’lan). The Eng. form of the 
name of a famous Portuguese navigator, Fernao 
de MagaihSes (? 1470-1521), the first European 
discoverer who passed through the channel now 
called the Straits of Magellan into the Pacific Ocean; 
used attrib. (or in possessive) — Magellanic. 

1638 J. Chilmead Treat. Globes it. vii. (Hakl. Soc.) 67 
Our mariners used to call them Magellanes Clouds. 1671 
Ogilby Amer. 474 marg., Description of the Magellan 
Straights. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Magellan's Clouds, two 
small Clouds of the same colour with Via Lactea, not far dis- 
tant from the South Pole. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast v. 9 
The Magellan Clouds consist of three small nebula; in the 
southern part of the heavens. 1867 Smyth Sailer sWord-bk., 
Magellan Jacket, a name given to a watch-coat with a hood, 
worn in high latitudes. 

b. = ‘ Magellan’s Straits ? nonce-rise. 

1787 Burns To IV. Simpson vii, Or wliare wild-meeting 
oceans boil Besouth Magellan. 

Hence f MageUamian. a. = next. 

1698 Fryer Ace. E. India fy P, 1 The Mageilaman Clouds. 

Magellanic (maegelaniik) , a. [ad. mod.L. 
Magellanic-us, f. Magellan : see -10.] Pertaining 
to or named after Magellan (see pree.), used in 
the appellations of regions discovered by Mm, 
nautical objects, etc. 

Magellanic bark, a kind of Peruvian berk. Magel- 
lanic Clouds, two large globular cloudy spots formed 
of vast numbers of nebulae and clusters of stars, visible 
in the southern hemisphere. Magellanic fox (see quot.i. 
Magellanic jacket, a sailor’s watch-coat with a hood. 
Magellanic regions, those regions of Patagonia visited 
by Magellan. t Magellanic Sea, the South Pacific 
Ocean. Magellanic Straits, the straits through which 
Magellan passed from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

1775 Sir E. Barry Qbserv. Wines 221 An equal quantity 
of the Peruvian and *MageTlanic bark, 1685-6 Mackhith 
Let. s Feb. in Boyle's Wks. (1744) V. 651 The “MageUanlck 
clouds .. consist of a greater and a lesser. 1880 Proctor 
Poetry Astrou. xii. 434 The Magellanic Clouds are roughly 
spherical in shape. 1837 J. E. Gray in il lag. Nat. Hist. 
Nov. 578 Vulpcs magellanica (“Magellanic Fox). Greyish, 
varied with black on the back [etc.]. Inhabits Magellan’s 
Straits. 1773 Hawkesworth Voy. IL 40 Each of them 
received what is called a “Magellanic jacket and a pair 
of trowsers. The jacket is made of a thick woollen 
stuff called Fearnought. 1771 Ann, Reg. 2/2 That, .right 
which they [the Spaniards] pretend to all the “Magellanic 
regions. 1602 Metamorfh. Tabasco (1863) 17 The “Ma- 
gellanick sea her visions brought. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 91. 
2/2 The Magellanic Sea. 1696 j. Edwards Demonstr, 
Exist, fy Provid. God 1. 231 The people about the “Megal- 
lanick Streigbts are white. 

Magenta (ma-id^emta). The name of a town 
in Northern Italy where, in 1859, the Austrians 
were defeated by the French and Sardinians. Used 
for the name of a brilliant crimson aniline dye, 
discovered shortly after the date of the battle. 

1860 R. Smith's Patent 11 Aug. in Newton's Land. Jrnl. 
Arts Sf Sci. (x86i) XI II. 223 What is called ‘ Magenta red', 
. .may be obtained as follows. 1861 R. Hunt in St. James’s 
Mag, I. 43 The much-admired tones of the Mauve and 
Magenta. 1863 W. Roberts in Proc. Roy, Soc. XII. 481 






MAGGOT. 

On Peculiar Appearances exhibited by Blood-corpuscles 
under the influence of Solutions of Magenta and Tannin, 
*891 Truth iq Dee. 1240/2 Velvet of a peculiarly bright 
and daring tone of dahlia red, almost a magenta. 

b. attrib. passing into adj. 

1875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 7 Run in 
magenta solution under the cover-glass. 1877 Reade, Worn, 
Hater ix. I. 208 He wore , . a magenta tie that gave Zoe 
a pain in the eye. 1896 Barrie Marg. Ogilvy ix. 178, I 
used to wear a magenta frock and a white pinafore. 

c. Qualifying other designations of colour. 

1882 Garden 29 Apr. 288/2 Tulips. .Proserpine, magenta- 
pink, Ibid. 298/3 The flowers, .a glowing magenta-crimson. 

MCager, variant of Maugre. 

Mageram, obs. form of Marjoram, 

Magery, obs. form of Maugre. 

Mageste, -ical, obs. ff. Majesty, Majestical. 
Magest- : see M agist-. 

t Magg, v. 1 Obs. rare-" 1 . [Cf. H aggle.] tram. 
To mangle. 

a 1400-30 A lexander 126S (Ashm. MS.) pen moumes all 
be Messedones. . For maistris & mynistris menere & grettir, 
pat was in morsels magged [Dublin MS. made] & martrid 
a hundreth. 

Magg (ma?g), vJ Sc. [? f. Mag sb. 2, magpie.] 
tram. To pilfer, 

18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlii, I hae made a clean house o’ 
Jenny Balchristie and her niece. They were a bad pack— 
steal’d meat and mault, and loot the carters magg the coals. 
Magged (msegd), a. Jfaut. (See qnot.) 

1867 .Smyth Sailor's W'ord-bk., Magged, worn, fretted, and 
stretched rope, as a magged brace. 

Magger, Magget, variants of Maugre, Maggot. 
Maggezzine, obs. form of Magazine. 

Maggie (mse-gi). [f. Mag sbf + -ik.] 

1 . Sc. A girl. 

x6o3 Phi lotus cxxxvi, "e trowit to get ane burd of blisse, 
To haue ane of thir Maggies. 1819 G. Beattie Netty 
Pert Poems (1826) 83 Troth, little profit has she made By 
fisher maggies. 

2 . Sc. Local name for the Common Guillemot 
(A lea trails). 

1883 in Swainson Provinc. Names Birds. 

3 . Rijle-shooting. —Magpie 7, Mag sbS- 3. 

1901 Daily Citron . 22 July 7/2 The Englishman fired 
again, and once more it was only a ‘ maggie ’. 

Magging (mse gii|), vbl. sb. slang, [f. Mag 
v. + -iNu J-.J Chattering, talking. 

1814 Pegge Sttppl. to Grose, Magging, prating, chattering. 
a 1843 Hood Sweep's Complaint 34 But I’m bound the 
members as silenced us, in doing it had plenty of magging. 
1849 Alb. Smith PotUeton Leg. vii. 48 ‘ It’s a pity she’s 
so deaf’. ..‘Oh, it’s a great comfort, sir. .. It stops all 
magging’. 1864 E. Yates Broken to Harness xxx, The 
chatter and magging of these silly women. 

t Ma ggie, v. Sc. Obs. Also 6 maggill, 
magel, 7 maigle. [Of obscure etymology : con- 
nexion with Mangle v. is difficult to justify,] 
irans. To mangle, maul, damage. 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law Xzwrr (S.T.S.) 278 Gif if hapnyt 
ony . . man to be slayn in felde, and sa magglit that his visage 
myeht nocht be knawin. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lix. 3 A 
retyng sone of rakyng Muris Hes magellit my making. 1513 
Douglas Mine is, Time, etc. of Transl, 24 Bot redis leiil) 
and_ tak gad tent in tyme, Jhe nowder maggill nor mis- 
metir my ryrne. 1370 Levins Manip. 10 20 To Maggie, 
mactare, excarmficare. Ibid. 127/24 To Maggil, mactitare. 
Hence Mangled ppl. a. 

13x3 Douglas AEmeis vs. viii. 39 King Priamus son, with 
, body tore and rent, Thair he beheld, and creuell xnaglit 
face, a 1535 Lyndes ay Tragedie 385 Lyke doytit Doctoris 
new cum out of Athents, And mummyli ouer ane pair of 
maglit matenis. 1603 Philotns cliii, My maiglit face roaks 
mee to feill, That myue man be the same[i. e. a devil]. 
Maggot 1 (mse’gpt). Forms: 4, 6 magotte, 

5 magat, maked, 5-6 mag(g)ote, 5-7, 9 magot, 

6 mag(g)ette, magot(t)e, 7 magget, 6- maggot. 
[Pro h. related in some way to the synonymous 
ME. maCek Maddock ; but the exact formation is 
not easy to determine. 

The 15th c. farm maked (only once, in a glossary) may be 
a metathetic alteration of match, madek ; but even if so, it 
may be only an individual blunder, and in any case it seems 
unlikely to be the source of the mod. form; more probably 
it represents an occasional pronunciation of maggot (cf. 
mod. Somerset mackel for Maggot 2 ), Possibly the form 
mak, Mawic (a variant of MAimocKjmay have suggested 
a jocular application of the female nickname Maggot for 
Margaret (cf. Maggot 3 and the north midland dial, dick 
for a louse),] 

1 . A worm or grub of the kind, formerly supposed 
to be generated by corruption ; chiefly applied to 
the larva of a dipterous fly, esp. those of the 
cheese-fly and the flesh-fly or ‘ blue-bottle \ Red 
maggot : the larva (destructive to corn) of the 
wheat-midge. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. S. xvm. cxr. •(1495) 856 Ma- 
got tes ben wo nnes .that brede of corrupt and rptyd moyscura 
in flessbe. c 1440 Promp.Parv, 321 (s.v. Make) Winches ter 
MS., Magat, may, or math, tarrnus, cimex [Phillipps MS. 
and Pynson c 1500 have magot]. c 1475 Piet. P oe. in Wcr 
Wiilcker 767/5 Hie tarinus [read tarmus\, hie simax [? 2* 
cimex), a maked. 1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 29 In 
Juyi! take.. the codworme & maggotes vnto Mighelicas. 
C131S Cocke LoreiC s B. 2 His hosea gresy upon his thyes, 
That place _for magottes was very good. 1342 Boorde 
Dyetary xiii. In High Alemen the chess whiche is full 
of magot es is called there the best chese. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. iv. iii. 24 Your warm is your onely Emperor for 
diet. We fat ,aM creatures else to fat vs, and we fat our 
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MAGGOT. 


MAGIC. 


selfe for Magots. 1663 Butler Hud. j. Hi. 1276 But I deny ' 
they are the same, More then a Maggot and I am. 1698 
G. Thomas Pensilvania (1848) 22 Sheep, .are generally free 
from those infectious Diseases.. the Rot, Scab, or Mag- 
gots. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 4 Caterpillars 
may be easily distinguished from worms or maggots, by 
the number of their feet. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. 
(1873) 387 The larva or maggot of a fly, namely the Ceci- 
domyia, producing asexually other larva. 1867 F, Francis 
Angling \. (1880)27 Maggots, or gentles, as they are more 
commonly called by metropolitan anglers. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Set. (1879) 1 L xiii. 293 , 1 jumped to the conclusion 
that these maggots had been spontaneously generated in 
the meat. x886 Times 18 Aug. 10/6 The wheat midge 
. .produces the red maggots which so seriously damage the 
ripening ears of corn. 

Jig. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Hen. IV ccclxxi, The Mag- 

f ots of the Court Eate into favour ; where they bred, they 
ite. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 326 Ye pimps. .Who fasten 
without mercy on the fair. And suck, and leave a crawling 
maggot there. 1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sim II. .123 
The disgusting scene of the maggots of avarice, corruption, 
and meretricious influence preying on the state. 

2 . A whimsical or perverse fancy ; a crotchet. 
a 1625 Fletcher Women Pleased in. iv, Are not you mad, 
my friend ?.. Have not you Maggots in your braines? 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1688) II. 328 There’s a strange Magot 
hath got into their Brain, 1678 Dryden Limberham v. i. 
What new maggot’s this ; you dare not, sure, be jealous 1 
1683 S. Wesley (title) Maggots; or Poems on several 
subjects. 1693 Shadwell Volunteers v. Wks. 1720 IV. 480 
Blunt. Ha Fellow 1 what dost thou mean by a maggot? 
Hop. Sir, a little concern of mine in my way, a little whim, 
or so, Sir. 1717 Prior Alma 1. 400 Your Horace owns, he 
various writ, As wild or sober maggots bit. 1784 Burns 
Common PI. Bk. August, One who spends the hours, .with 
Ossian, Shakspeare, . . &c. ; or, as the maggot takes him, 
a gun, a fiddle, or a song to make or mend. 1802 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Pitt <5- his Statue Wks. 18x2 IV. sox Soon as a 
maggot crept into my head I caught a . stump of pen and 
put it down. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxxviii, For a' the non- 
sense maggots that ye whiles take into your head, ye are 
the maist wise and discreet o’ a’ our country gentles. 1898 
D. C. Murray Tales 255 She’s got some maggot in her 
head about being loved for her own sake. 

■f b. Fancifulness. Obs. rare. 

X701 Collier M. Anion, etc. 257 A handsome young Lady 
..dress'd like Quality, but not to any degree of Magot or 
Curiosity, 
e. Proverb. 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. n. s.v., I shall do it, when the 
magget bites. Je leferai , qieand ilm'en prendra envie. 
Used in the names of many dance -tunes. Obs. 
1716 Dancing-Master (ed. 16) 179 Betty’s Maggot. Ibid. 
180 Mr. Beveridge’s Maggot. Ibid. 191 Huntington’s Mag- 
got. Ibid. 203 Drapers Maggot. Ibid. 21 1 Mr. Lane’s 
Maggot Ibid. 224 Captain's Maggot. Ibid. 245 My Lord 
Byron’s Maggot. Ibid. 258 Carpenters Maggot. Ibid, 264 
George’s Maggot [etc.]. 1719 Ibid. II. 75 [ten similar titles]. 

3 . A whimsical or capricious person. 

1681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ruiens No, 39 (1713) I. 259 
Whose britch has most Fire in it, Harry’s, or the Maggots 
and Whigs ? a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu, Maggot, a whim- 
sical Fellow, full of strange Fancies. 1723 Bailey Erasm, 
Colloq. (1733) 230 You were as great a Maggot as any in the 
World when you were at Paris. 173s Dyche & Pardon 
Diet., Maggot,, .a whimsical Fellow that is full of strange 
freakish Fancies. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. , as maggot ostentation ; mag- 
got-eaten, (sense 2) -headed, -pated adjs. ; maggot- 
boiler slang, a tallow-chandler ; maggot-fishing, 
angling with a maggot for bait ; -f maggot-monger, 
a crotcheteer ; f maggot-pate, a silly whimsical 
person; maggot-pimple, a form of acne {Acne 
punctata) ; maggot-race, a race between maggots 
or grubs. 

1796 Grose's Did, Vulgar Tongue, *Maggot-boiter, a 
tallow-chandler. x6ax Burton Anat.Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 
(1651) 28 Going barefoot to . . our Lady of Lauretts . . to 
creep to those counterfeit and ’'Maggot-eaten Reliques. 
1804 Kentish Angler title-p., Worm, Minnow, Cadis, and 
•Maggot Fishing, a 1693 Wood Life ( 0 . H. S.) I. 273 A 
•maggot-headed person and humourous. 1660 Bibliotheca 
Fanatical. 2 Jeremy Ives, the gifted •Maggot-Monger. 
1388 Shaks L . L. L, v. ii. 409 These summer flies, Haue 
blowne me full of *maggot . ostentation. . 162a Fletcher 
Sp. Curate iv. v, Did you thinke, had this man been rich, 
..He would have chosen such a Wolfe, a Cancker, A 
•Maggot-pate, to be his whole Executor. x68x T. Flat- 
man Heraclitus Ridens No. 39 (1713) I. 259 The •Maggot- 
pat ed Whigs, who would . . set us all on Fire at Home. 
1687 Kirby & Bishop Mai-row of Astral. 1. 60 Nice con- 
clusions, and maggot pated whimsies, to no purpose. 
<1x700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew , Bully-fop, a Maggot- 
pated, huffing, silly, ratling Fellow. 1822 Good Study 
Med, II. 292 It is necessary to make the pressure harder 
than for the : discharge, of the mucus in the •maggot- 
pimple, 1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Maggot Pimple, a 
common name for the Varus pundatus. 1792 W, Roberts 
Looker-on No. 28 (17941 1 . 400 To run a *maggot-raee with 
Jack Smoaky. 18x0 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 69 Lost fifty 
pounds with Jack Frolic on a maggot race. 

Maggot 2 (mae’g^t). [A use of Magote (Cursor 
M. 25455), a, F. Margot, pet name lot Marguerite 
Margaret.] f a- Applied as a proper name to 
{a) a magpie; (£} a sow. Obs. b. A magpie 
(see also Maggot-pie). Now dial. 

1373, etc. [see Maggot-tie]. 1608 H. Clapham Erronr 
on Left Hand 49 Maggot my sow. 1791 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Magpie <4 Robin Wks”. 1 8 12 1 1 , 4.75 All on a sud den, Maggot 
starts and stares. 1848 Zoologist VI. sago The magpie is 
a ‘maggot ’ [in Worcestershire], 

Ma ggotiness. [f. Maggoty + -ness.] Mag- 
goty condition. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Maggottincss. 
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■f Ma'ggotish, a. Obs. [f. Maggot 1 2 + -ish.] 

Crotchety. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Whimsical, maggotish. 
1731 Bailey, Freak ish, freaked, whimsical, maggottish. 
Ma ggot-pie. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 6 
magrget the py, 6-7 mag(g)ot-a-pie, 7 magot o’ 
pie, magata-,meggata-,maggotte-, maggoti-pie, 
pye, maggot-pie, -pye, 9 dial, maggotty-pie. [f. 
Maggot 2 (as quasi-proper name) Pie ; the middle 
syllable of some forms represents the ; cf. F. Margot 
la pie.] A magpie. 

rS73 Tusser Hush. (1878) 108 If gentils be scrauling, call 
magget the py. 1398 Florio, Garzetta, a magot a pie, or 
piot. . . Gazzotin, a maggot-a-pie,. 1604 Breton Gri niellos 
Fortunes D 4 h, His wife, .had in her house a young Pie ; 
(which we call a Magot-a-Pie). 1605 Shaks. Much. m. iv. 
125 Maggot Pyes, & Choughes, & Rookes. 1603 Camden 
Rem. (1637) 166 So an Hare on a bottle for Harebottle ; a 
Maggot-pie upon a Goate for Pigot [etc,]. x6xx Cotgr., 
Agasse, a Pie, Piannet, or Magatapie. Ibid., Pie, a Pye, 
Pyannat, Meggata-pye. 1632 Chapman & Shirley Ball 1. 
i, At the Maggot-a-pie in the Strand, Sir. x68x Hickeringill 
Black Non-Conf. Introd., Wks. 17x6 II. 2 Did you never 
see a Crow or a Maggottepye sit pecking, and cawing., 
upon an Asses back? 1893 Wilts. Gloss., Maggotty-pie.. 
still in use. 

t Ma'gsfotry. Obs. [f. Maggot i + -by.] Folly, 
absurdity. 

170S Reflex, upon Ridicule 326 The maggotry of some 
people is inconceivable. 1731 Medley Koliens Cape G. 
Hope 1 . 309 The magotry is this. 

Maggoty (maa-g^ti), a. [f. Maggot 1 + -y.] 

1. hull ol maggots. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Maggotty, full of Maggots. 1787 Farley 
Bond. Art Cookery (ed. 4) 13 If it [cheese] be . .full of holes, 
it will give reason to suspect that it is maggotty. 1844 P. 
Parley's Ann. V. 293 Jack.. was fed with maggoty biscuit 
and bilge water. 1867 Morn. Starg Sept,, A man was let 
off lightly for working up maggoty meat into polonies. 

2 . Full of whims and foolish fancies ; freakish. 

1678 Norris Coll.MUc. (’699) 136 To pretend to work out 
a neat Scheme of Thoughts with a maggoty unsettled Head 
is.. ridiculous. 1706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer n. ii, 
Then should I have some rogue of a builder. . .Transform 
my noble oaks and elms into cornices.. to adorn some mag- 
gotty, new-fashioned bauiffe upon the Thames. 1707 Reflex, 
upon Ridicule 304 He borrows an apish and magotty 
Carriage. 18x6 Kirby &.Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 126 The 
common saying that a whimsical person is maggoty, .per- 
haps arose from the freaks the sheep have been observed to 
exhibit when infested by their hots. 1834-43 Southey 
Doctor xxiv. (1862) 62 His son proved as maggoty as the 
father, 1864 R. Reid Old Glasgow 381 A maggoty fancy, 
b. Comb,, as maggoty-headed, -pated adjs. 

1667 Wood Life 31 Aug., He [Aubrey] was a shiftless 
person, roving and magotie-headed. 1830 N. J Q. xst Ser. 
II. 173/2 A maggoty-pated fellow is often used to express 
a whimsical man. 

Magh(e, variant of Maogh, Maw, 
tMagha. Obs. rare— 1 . [App. misspelling of 
L. maga, fern, of Magus.] A sorceress. 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars vm. cv, And doth with idle rest 
deforme vs more Than any Magha can or sorceresse. 
Maght, maijt, etc. : see Might, etc. 

Magi (m^i’dgai), sb. pi . : see Magus. 

Magian (m^-dgian), a. and sb. [f. L. Mag-us 
+ -1 an.] A. adj. a Of or pertaining to the Magi. 
17x6 Prideaux O . <5- N. Test. Connect. 1. iv. (1718) 170 
Another reformation which he [Zoroaster] made in the 
Magian religion, was [etc.]. 1796 Bp. Watson Afiol. Bible 160 
Addicted to the magian superstition of two independent 
Beings. 1873 Lightfoot Comm. Coloss. 131 It was then., 
that the magian system took root in Asia Minor, 
b. Magical, {poet, rare.) 
x8x8 Keats Endym. hi. 264 Will he. .keep meas a chosen 
food to draw His magian fish through hated fire and flame? 

B. sb. One of the Magi ; a follower of or believer 
in the Magi ; a magician, wizard. 

1378 Bk. Com. Prayer New Calendar 6 Jan., The Magians 
as vpon this day, .worshipped Christ. 1716 Prideaux O. $ 
N. Test. Connect. 1. iv. (1718) 174 It is not to be understood 
that all Magians, that is, all of the sect, were thus learned. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1834) II. 471 His star appeared 
in the East, filling the Magians there with exceeding great 
joy. 18x7 Byron Manfred 11. iv. 31 A Magian of great 
power, and fearful skill ! 1861 Goldw. Smith Led, Mod. 
Hist, (a It little avails the king to rule the people if the Ma- 
gian is to rule the king. 1877 Outlines Hist. Relig. 165 The 
Magians were,. a pre-Semitic and pre-Aryan priestly tribe 
in West Asia. 

Magianism (m^-dgianiz’m). [f. Magian + 
-ISM. ] The tenets or doctrines of the Magi. 

*716 Prideaux 0 . <4 N. Test. Conned. 1. iv. 11718) 171 
His [Zoroaster’s] reformation of Magianism. 1841 Blackw. 
Mag. XLIX. 233 Some,, were so deeply tainted, .with 
mysticism and Magianism, as to retain but little trace of 
the primitive doctrines of Islam. 1864 Pusey Led, Daniel 
vi. 325 He had the.. prejudice, that the Bible was indebted 
to Magianism for the belief in the life to come. x88o Huxley 
in 19 th Cent. June 932 His mode of divination was fraught 
with danger to magianism in general. 

Magic (mse’dfjik), sb. Forms: 4-6 magika, 
magyite, (5 malgyk, 6 magiot, magika). 4-7 
magique, 7-8 magick, 7 magic, [ad. OF. magique, 
ad, late L. magica (Pliny has magic? =■ Gr. p-ayucrj 
sc, -rkxvrj), subst. use (by ellipsis of ars art) of the 
fem. of magicus Magio a. 

In the mod. Rom. langs. the place of the word is taken by 
the cognate F. magie, It , Sp., Pg, magia , ad. med.L, magio, 
a. Gr. ftayeta f- (Aayos Magus.] 


1 . The pretended art of influencing the course 
of events, and of producing marvellous physical 
phenomena, by processes supposed to owe their 
efficacy to their power of compelling the interven- 
tion of spiritual beings, or of bringing into opera- 
tion some occult controlling principle of nature ; 
sorcery, witchcraft. Also, the practice of this art. 

The ‘ magic ’ which made use of the invocation of evil or 
doubtful spirits was of course always regarded as sinful; 
hut natural magic, i. e. that which did not involve recourse 
to the agency ot personal spirits, was in the Middle Ages 
usually recognized as a legitimate department of study and 
practice, so long as it was not employed for maleficent ends. 
Of ‘natural magic’ as understood by mediaeval writers, 
typical examples are the making of an image, under certain 
astrological conditions, in order to injure or benefit the health 
of the person represented ; and the application of a medica- 
ment to a weapon in order to heal the wound made by it. 
These things, if now practised, would still be called ‘ magic’, 
though the qualification ‘ natural ’ would seem quite inap- 
propriate. On the other hand, the ‘ natural magic ’ of the 
Middle Ages iticluded much that from the standpoint of 
modern science is ‘ natural but not ‘ magical the processes 
resorted to being really, according to the now known laws 
of physical causation, adapted to produce the intended 
effects. 

c 1386 Chaucf.r Man of Law's T. xx6 They speken 
of Magyk and Abusion. . 1390 Gower Conf. III. 46 Ma- 
gique he useth forto winne His love. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 268 The myht of malgyk or enchauntement. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 88 She inuoqued . . the moder of 
magyque in her triple proporcyon. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxxvi. (Percy Soc.) 189 My swerde. .set with magykes arte. 
1369 Br. Parichurst Injunctions Articles to be inquired of 
T 29 Whether ye know any that vse any sorcerie Incbant- 
ments, Magika [etc.]. 1381 N. Burne Disput. xxii. 102 b, 
As for the practeis of magict I micht obiect vnto you Willox, 
quhais sone raised the deuil. C1590 Marlowe Faust Prol., 
Nothing so sweete as magicke is to him. 1642 Fuller Holy 
<$■ Prof, St. 11. x. 89 When they cannot flie up to heaven to 
make it a Miracle, they fetch it from hell to make it Magick. 
1776 Gibbon Decl.fy F. xxiii. (1869) I. 649 The arts of magic 
and divination were strictly prohibited. 18S7 W. W. Smyth 
Coal Sf Coal-mining 194 It is like an effect of magic to pass, 
with the safety-lamp in hand, into a fiery stall. 1884 H. 
Jennings Phallicism ii. 8 Magic, which means the unnatural 
interference with nature. 

b. With defining adj. Black magic [=F .magie 
noire] : a designation given by modern writers to 
the kind of magic that was supposed to involve 
the invocation of devils ; opposed to white magic 
[=F. magie blanche]. Natural magic : see above. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 176 And Clerkes eke which 
konne wel Alle this magikes naturel That craftely doon her 
ententes To maken in certeyn ascendentes Ymages, lo, 
thrugh which magike To make a man tenhoolorsyke. <1386 
— Prol. 416. 1477 Norton Ord. Alck. i. in Ashm. (1632) 21 
And also of Magique naturall. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
iv. § 11 Natural magic pretendeth to call and reduce natural 
philosophy from variety of speculations to the magnitude of 
works. 1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft ii. (1720) 34 White 
Magic, that pretends to deal only with Good Angels. 1871 
Tvlor Prim. Cult, I. 125 What with slavery and what with 
black-magic, life is precarious among the Wakhutu. 

fe. A magical procedure or rite ; also concr. a 
magical object, a charm, fetish. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sorts T. 210 It is rather lyk An appar- 
ence ymaad by som Magyk. 1373 L. Lloyd Ptlgr. Princes 
37 There are diners kindes of these Magicks, whereby they 
bragge and boast that they are. able to do any thing, and 
that they know hereby all things. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars u, xi, To sing . . Of gloomie Magiques, and benumming 
Charmes. 1814 Brackenridge Jrnt. in Piews Louisiana 
256 Besides their public resident lodge, in which they have 
a great collection of magic, or sacred things, every one has 
his private magic in his lodge about his person. Ibid. 257 
On these occasions, each one suspends his private magic on 
a high pole before his door. 

2 . fig. A secret and overmastering influence re- 
sembling magic in its effects. 

i6xx Shaks. Winter T. v. iii. 39 Oh Royall Peece: 
There’s Magick in thy Maiestie. a 1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 19 All such rules, loves magique can undue. 7702 Eng. 
Theophrast. 104 Civility is a strong Political magick. 1792 
S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11. 26 .The Moon, .gilds the brow 
of night With the mild magic of reflected light. 1803 
Foster Ess. iv. v. 192 A transforming magic of genius. 
1822 W. Irving Braced. Hall iii. 28 The work of the house 
is performed as if by magic, but it is the magic of system. 
1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. xviii, What mourner has not felt 
the magic of time ? 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. 
xi. 60 Won over by the magic of his personal presence. 

3 . transf. The art of producing (by legerdemain, 
optical illusion, or devices suggested by knowledge 
of physical science) surprising phenomena resem- 
bling the pretended results of * magic’ ; conjuring. 

1831 Brewster (title) Natural Magia Mod. Advt,, Pro- 
fessor — ’s Home of Magic and Mystery. 

4 . Comb., as magic- monger ; magic-gifted, - like , 
- planted , -tempered adjs. 

1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 49 [Painting’s] •magic-gifted 
hand. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story II. 223 That wand, of which 
I have described to you the •magic-like effects. 1633-36 
Cowley Davi/eis 1. 519 note, Which Texts, .are ill produc’d 
by the *Magick-mongers for a Proof of the Power of Charms. 
1852 J. H. Newman Callista (1856) x68 Mere atheists, and 
magic-mongers. 1739 Mason Caructacus 2 These mighty 
piles of *magic-planted rock. 1777 Warton Poems 71 The 
monarch’s massy blade Of ’magick temper'd metal made. 

Magic (moe-d^ik), a. [a. F. magique ( = Pr. 
magic , Sp. mdgico, If., Pg. magied), ad. L. magic-us, 
ad. Gr. fta-yucus, lit. pertaining to the Magi, f. 
ftayos : see Magus.] 


MAGIC. 


MAGISTERIAL, 


1. Of or pertaining to magic (freq. in phr. + art 
tnigic , magic arts , etc.). Also, working or pro- 
duced by enchantment. Not in predicative use. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 259 Jason. .Upon Medea made him 
bold, Of art magique, which sche couthe. a 1547 Surrey 
JEneid iv. (1557) Fiij, To magike artes. against my will I 
bend, c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon iv, Set him but Non-plus in 
his magicke spels. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 1. i. 26 Sorcerers 
. .By Magick Verses haue contriu’d his end. 1634 Milton 
C omits 798 Till all thy magick structures rear’d so high, 
Were shatter’d into heaps oke thy false head. 1638 Waller 
FEueis tv. Poems (1664) 189 With loose hair The Magick 
Prophetess begins her prayr. 1679 Dryden Troilits 4 CV. 

11. iii, He may know his man without art magic. 1693 Ld. 
Preston Boetlt. iv. 173 Whilst into various Forms her Ma- 
gick Hand Doth turn those Men. 1736 Gray Statius 1. 54 
The sun's pale sister, drawn by magic strain. 1767 Sir W. 
Jones Seven Fount, in Poems (1777) 41 A. .joyless place, A 
scene of nameless deeds, and magick spells. 1830 Pusey 
Hist. Enq. 11. 289 By some magic process [to] form the dis- 
severed members into a frame of more youthful vigour. 

t>. Of a material object, a diagram, etc. : Em- 
ployed in magic rites, endued with magic powers, 
enchanted. Magic glass, mirror : one in which 
the spectator is supposed to see the representation of 
future events or distant scenes ; often fig. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 446 This.. With noxious 
Weeds. .Dire Stepdames in the Magick Bowl infuse. 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 332 r 1 They describe a sort of Magick 
Circle. 1786 Burns To J. S. xii, Where Pleasure is the 
Magic- wand, That, wielded right, Maks Hours like Minutes 
fete.]. X792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 91 Memory — What 
softened views thy magic glass reveals. 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4 P>\ n. i, And in this manner vanishes King Lackland ; 
traverses swiftly ourstrange intermittent magic-mirror. 1870 
L Estrange Life Miss Mitford I. vi. 185 The possessor of 
a magic crystal balL 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 107 A 
portrait of Hadrian, engraved with Mercury in a magic 
ling. 1903 F. W. H. Myers Human Personality 1 . 158 J ust 
as the magic mill of the fable continues magical. 

+ e. Addicted to magic. Ohs. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 A Magique Nation. 

2 . Producing wonderful appearances or results, 
like those commonly attributed to sorcery. 

1696 [see Magic lantern]. 1744 Akenside/Yi?«j. Imag. 

1. 16 The glances of her magic eye, She blends and shifts at 
will. 1826 Scott Rev. Life Kemble in Lockhart ii. (1839) 
22/1 The vain longings which we felt that . . the magic curtain 
[would] once more arise. 1842 Tennyson Day Dream, 
Arrival iv, The Magic Music in his heart Beats quick and 
quicker. 1877 C. Oeikie Christ xlix. (1879) 580 Water at all 
times is a magic word in a sultry climate like Palestine. 

3 . Magic square-, a diagram consisting of a 
square divided into smaller squares, in each of 
which a number is written, their position being so 
arranged that the sum of the figures in a row, 
vertical, horizontal, or diagonal, is always the 
same. Magic circle : an arrangement of numbers 
in concentric circles with radial divisions, with 
arithmetical properties similar to those of the 
magic square ; invented by Benj. Franklin in 1749. 

1704 J. Id arris Lex. Techn., Magick Square. 1749 Frank- 
lin Let. Wks. 1887 II. 159 You will readily allow this 
square of sixteen to be the most magically magical of any 
magic square ever made by any magician. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. fed. 3) X. 422 Dr. Franklin, .has constructed, not only 
a magic square of squares, but likewise a magic circle of 
circles. [Description follows.] 1892 Barnard Smith & 
Hudson Arithm. for Sch. 19 Magic and nasik squares. 
Magical (mae-dgikal), a. [f. Magic a. + -An.] 

1 . Ot or pertaining to magic; = Magic a. 1. 

XSS5 Eden Decades x8x They. ,vsed certeine secreate ma- 
gical! operations, c 1590 Marlowe Faust i, Come, shewe 
me some demonstrations magical. cx6xo Women Saints 
146 The superstition of the Christians, whose magicall artes 
do make them verie bragge. 1665 Glanvill Def Vanity 
Dogni. 3s Those strange operations are not Mechanical 
but Magical. 1692 Locke Toleration in. x. Wks. 1727 II. 
427 To confound the magical delusions of the Hereticks 
of that time. 1727 De Foe Sysl. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 63 
Two things.. naturally made way for these magical studies. 
1762 -71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 253 
Some thought his musical assembly only a cover., for ma- 
gical purposes. 1863 Frqude Hist. Eng. VII. 74 The service 
of God was asserted to be a reasonable service of the mind 
and heart, and not a magical superstition. 

+ b. = Magic a. 1 b. 06 s. 

1623 Webster Duchess Mafi iv. i, It wastes me more, 
Than were’t my picture, fashion'd out of wax, Stucke with 
a magicall needle, and then buried. 1624 Middleton Game 
at Chess in. ii, This is the room he did appear to me in ; 
And, look you, this the magical glass that show’d him. 1632 
Ashmole Cheat. Chem. Prol. 8 By the Magicall or Prospec- 
tive Stone it is possible to discover any Person in what part 
of the World soever. 1730 tr. Leonardns' Mirr. Stones 100 
Fastened over the heart with magical bands. 

+ e. = Magic a. 1 c. 06 s. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 They [of Mohelia] are 
superstitious and Magicall. 

2 . Resembling magic in action or effect. Also, 
produced as if by magic. 

_ 1606 Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. iii. i. 31 He humbly signifie what 
in his name, That magicall word of Warrewe haue effected. 
71750 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 103 The most magically 
magical of any magic square. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. tv. 
xxix, All its hues Their magical variety diffuse. 1824 
Miss Mitford in.L’Estrange fife (1870) II. ix. 183 Some 
little hay was got in in a magical sort of way between the 
showers. 1851 N ichol A rchit. Heav. 13 The almost magical 
velocity of light. 1877 Black Green Past. ii. (1878) 14 The 
magical disappearance of about fifty or sixty rabbits. 1884 
Nonconf. 4- Indep. X2 June 577/2 The warm and abundant 
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rain-showers.. have already had a magical effect upon the 
face of the country. 

+ 3 . Magical circle, square', see Magic a. 3. 06 s. 
1749 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 II. 160, I am glad the 
erusal of the magical squares afforded you any amusement, 
now send you the magical circle. 

Hence haa gicalize v. trans., to give a magical 
character to. 

1887 M. Arnold Celtic Lit. 161 The landscape. .is sud- 
denly magicalised by the romance touch. 

Magically (mae'dgikali), adv. [f. Magical + 
-ly 2 .J In a magical manner; by or as if by magic. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1657) 244 A ring magically prepared. 
1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra iv. viii. 269 It was believed, that 
unless they were Magically used, they would do more hurt, 
than good. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. 1 1709) 
454 Others more Superstitious, and Magically inclined. 
1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Magic Square, This done, with 
the fiist progression repeated, he fills the square of the root 
7 magically. 1870 Huxley Lay Serin, xiv. 352 'There are 
other men who attain greatness because they embody the 
potentiality of tlieir own day, and magically reflect the fu ture. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 680 The stratagem was for the 
time almost magically successful. 

Magician [mat igi -Jan]. Forms; 4 magicien, 

6 (AY.)- 7 magifcian, 6 magission, 7- magician, 
[a, F. inagicien, f. L. magic- a Magic jA] One 
skilled in magic or sorcery ; a necromancer, wizard. 
Also occas. a practitioner of legerdemain, a conjuror. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame lit. 170 Ther saugh I pity Ma- 
giciens and tregetours. 1390 Gower Coif II. 230 Protheus 
..was an Astronomien And ek a gret Magicien. c 1360 
Misogonus 111. iii. 43 (Brandi), 1 am also a very scilfull 
southsaier and magission. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's ii ist. 
Scot. t. 122 Burne ane and al Juglaris, magitianis, familiars 
w 1 wicked and euill spirits. x6xx Bible Exod. viii. 18 'The 
Magicians did so with their enchantments. 1687 Dryden 
Hind 4 P. in. 721 The dire magicians threw tneir mists 
around. 1780 Harris Philol. Enq. Wks. {1841) 499 Virgil 
himself had been foolishly thought a magician. 1822 Byron 
Werner Hl.i. 341 A wise magician who has bound the devil. 
1831 Brewster Nat. Magic vi. (1833) 148 Even the most 
ignorant beholder regards the modern magician as but an 
ordinary man. 1878 Maclear Celts ii. 25 The monarch of 
Ireland having in his service his . . magicians. 

b. Jig. Cue who exercises a power compared to 
that oi magic. 

18.. Lockhart Life Scott (1869) IV. xxv. 40 A set of 
beautiful stanzas, inscribed to Scott by Mr. Wilson [in 2812] 
under the title of the ‘Magic Mirror’, in which .. he 
designated him [Scott] for the first time by what afterwards 
became one of his standing titles, that of 1 The Great 
Magician ’. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 111. ix, The Magician, 

Shakespeare. X877 Ld. W, P. Lennox Celebrities Ser. ti. 
II. 22 All have done equal justice to the genius of the 
Magician of the North [i.e. Walter Scott]. 

H ence t iSC.agTcianess, afemale magician. rare -1 . 
1631 J. F[reake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 74 Which the 
Egyptians seeing called Nature a Magicianess. 

!i Magicierme. Obs. rare ~ l . [Fr,, fern, of 
magicien : see prec] A female magician. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 88 The vierge dyane, wherof 
maketh her Inuocacion this lady olde magteienne. 

Ma'gic la'ntern. [transl. of mod.L. Idlerna 
■magica : cf. F. lanterne magique (also, + lanlenie 
vive), G. zauberlaterne. 

De Chales Curs. Math. 1674 II. 655, 665, says that in 1665 
‘a learned Dane’ exhibited at Lyons a contrivance ‘sub 
nomine Laternte magicae’, which his description shows to 
he identical with the. instrument now so called. The com- 
mon statement that the magic lantern is described by 
Kircber Ars Magna Lucis et Umbra (1646) appears to be 
incorrect.] 

An optical instrument by means of which a mag- 
nified image of a picture on glass is thrown upon 
a white screen or wall in a darkened room. 

1696 Phillips s.v. Lanthorn, A Magic Lanthorn, a cer- 
tain small Optical Macheen, that shews by a gloomy Light 
upon a white Wall, Spectres and Monsters so hideous, 
that he who knows not the Secret, believes it to be perform’d 
by Magick Art. 1733 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 172/2 The 
travelling Savoyards, who stroll about Europe, amusing 
ignorant people with the effects of a magick-lan thorn. 1894 
Engineer 23 Nov., The first to make magic lanterns in this 
country was Philip Carpenter, about 1808. 

attrib. 1784 J. Barry in Lect._ Paint, y. (1848'! 183 
That appearance of magic-lantborn-like. .contrivance which 
sometimes offends in the works of Rembrandt. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth in A. J. C. Hare Life I. 105 Push on the 
magic-lanthorn slide. 18x7 Keats Wks. (1889) III. 4 To 
him they are mere magic-lantern horrors. 1874 W. Cory 
Lett. 4 Jrnls . (1897) 368 The jerky magic-lantern-slide 
manner of introducing scenes. 

Hence Ma'gic-lanternist, one who gives an 
exhibition with a magic lantern ; Magic-lantern 
I v. ( nonce-wd .), to exhibit as in a magic lantern. 
1859 Athenaeum 12 Feb. 219 That devil, whom the monks 
magic-lanterned till he grew so large as to be [etc.]. 1891 
S. Mostyn Curatica 165 After the tea they were handed over 
to a Punch, a Magic Lanternist, and a Conjuror. 

t Ma’gicly, adv. Obs. rare — A [f. Magic a. + 
-ly 2 . ] = Magically. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. P or doge's Mystic Div. 79 Wisdom 
doth sometimes as it were magicly transfigure a roan. 
tMagie. Obs. rare— 1 . [?ad. late L. magta 
(whence F. magie ) : see Magic sb. (But perh. only 
a misprint. Y] =■ Magic sb. 

1392 G. Harvey Four Lett. 56 Naturall Magie. 

Magilp, variant of Megilp. 

II Magilus (msedgil^s). Conch. PI. magili. 
[mod. Latin (D. de Montfort, 1810 ; the authorities 


cited by him do not contain the name, the origin 
of which is unexplained. ] A gasteropod mollusc 
( Magilus antiquus') found in the Red Sea, parasitic 
upon living coral. 

1824 Dubois Epit. Lamarck's Arrangem. Testacea, 21 The 
animal of the Magilus. 1831-6 Woodward Mollnsca 12. 
1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 38 A mollusc called Ma- 
gilus, which naturalists considered for a long time to he the 
calcareous tube of an annelid. Ibid., All conchologists know 
the shell of the Magili, so valued by collectors. 

t Maginate, v. Obs. rare— 0 . [? Shortened 
form of 1 maginate v.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cocklram, Maginate, to trifle. 

Magine, v. Obs. Aphetic variant of Imagine. 
1530 Palsgr. 616/2 , 1 magyne, declared in ‘ I ymagyn ’. 
JVIagir, variant of M augke. 

Magiric (madipmk), a. and sb. rare. Also 
niageitio. [ad. Gr. payeipi/cos, f. pdyupos cook.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to cookery. 

1833 bovER Pantroph. 173 The magiric science, therefore, 
began in the year of the world 1656. 

B. sb. pi. The art of cooking. 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mageirics. 

Magirist (madgaivTist). rare— 1 , [f. Gr, pd- 
yetp-os coolt + -1ST.] An expert in cookery. So 
EEagiri-stio a. (in quot. ntageir-), pertaining to 
cookery. Maglirolo-glcal a., skilled in cookery. 
MagiroToglst = Magiiust. MagixoTogy [see 
-ology], the art or science of cookery. 

1814 Sch. Gd. Living 53 To their Magirists was given an 
appointment of culinary artists. Ibid. 59 From the very 
first appearance of magirology in Greece, it produced effects 
absolutely. magical. Ibid. 72 Peace to your shades, ye 
noble magirologists. Ibid. 107 Roberto da Nola, a magiro- 
logical artist of the most transcendent genius. 1892 Punch 
2i May 249/1 Immortal contributions to mageiristic lore. 

M agism (nvi-dgiz’m). [f. L. mag-tis + -ism.] 
The beliefs, principles and practices of the Magi. 

1844 W. Kay Fleury's Eccl. Hist. III. 232 note, This may 
be another trace of Magism: for Mithra had his ‘oblation 
of bread 1852 Badger Nestorians I. 331 The connection 
of some of their doctrines and rites with Sabianism and 
Magism. 1864 Pusf.y Led. Daniel 539 It is then a mere 
myth, to speak of the relative purity of early Magism. 

II Magister (madgi*st3.i). [L- : see Master jA] 
A mediaeval and modern Latin title of academic 
rank, usually rendered by Master, but occas. em- 
ployed Mist, or in speaking of foreign univeisities. 

1736-7 tr. Key Her s Trav. (1760) I. 125 The first two years 
are again employed in . .exercises, introductory to the degree 
of magister. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 255 Of old, when 
every magister was entitled to teach in the university, the 
regents were persons selected from among them. 

Magisterial (maMigistie-rial), a. Also 7 
mages-, magisterial!. [ad. med.L. magisteri- 
dlis, f. late L. magisterius, f. L. magister Master 
sb.] Of or pertaining to a master or a magistrate. 

+ 1. Of or pertaining to a master-workman ; dis- 
playing a master’s skill ; also, having the qualifi- 
cations of a master. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 34 These are certainly 
the Magisterial and master-pieces of the Creator. X664 
Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. 11. i. 00 Though it concede 
somewhat to it in the execution and magisterial handling. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. 11686) 343 These [Engravings] 
are not designed for Magisterial Artists. 

2 . Of, pertaining, or proper to a master or teacher, 
or one qualified to speak with authority. Of 
opinions, utterances, etc. : Authoritative. Of per- 
sons: Having the bearing of a master; invested 
with authority. Sometimes in unfavourable sense : 
Assuming authority, dictatorial. 

1632 Sanderson Serm. ad Fop. n68x) 293 [They] exercise 
a spiritual Lordship over their disciples.. by imposing upon 
their consciences sundry Magisterial conclusions. 1644 
Milton Jndgm. Bucer To Parlt., Wks. 1851 IV. 299 Where 
they thought to be most Magisterial, they have display’d 
their own want, both of reading, and of judgment, c 1643 
Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 427 Not to make any one’s opinion 
so magisterial and binding, but that I might be at liberty to 
recede from it. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. in, ix. § 23 It 
would become us to be . . less magisterial, positive, . and 
imperious, in imposing our own Sense and Interpretations. 
1697 Collier Ess. Mor, Suhj. it. (1698) 86 These Magis- 
terial Propositions don’t Dispute for Belief, but demand it. 
1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. xox A Magisterial Air and too 
much Heat and Passion appear in their Writings. 1819 
Byron Juan it. lvi, For Juan wore the magisterial face 
Which courage gives. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. in. 
vi. §54. 317 There is something magisterial in the manner 
wherein he dismisses each play like a boy’s exercise.. .1903 
Class. Rev. XVII. 131/2 His magisterial method of criticism 
as exhibited in the castigation of Thucydides. 

3 . Of, pertaining to, or proper to a magistrate or 
magistrates. Of persons : lidding the office of a 
magistrate. Of an inquiry : Conducted by magis- 
trates. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4 Sub/. 31 When the laws or higher 
powers enable such men to nominate their magistrate, there 
the nominators are the instruments by which the law does 
transfer this magisterial power. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
vi. iii. (1737) III. 363 We need give her only in her hand 
the .. Magisterial Sword. 1773 Adair Amer. lud. 288 
While this military man acted in the magisterial office. 
1795 Coleridge Plot Discovered 27 Any man, whom a 
magisterial neighbour chooses to insult under pretext of 
suspicion, 1883 Foritt. Rev. May 693 The progressive exten- 
sionof magisterial jurisdiction. xZZ$Mahch, Exam. 20 Feb. 
4/6 The magisterial inquiry into the charge of arson. 
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MAGISTRAL, 


+ 4. Alch. and Med. Pertaining to a magistery; 1 
also, -M agistral 2 , Obs. 

1658 Phillips s.v., Apill or plaister, &c. prepared after the 
best manner is called Magisterial. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 

11. 3 It [the word kern] may intend also that magisterial 
pouderof Projection. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physica-Med. (ed. 2), 
Magisterial Remedy, is yet sometimes retained in the Cant 
of Empi ricks, more for its great Sound than any Significance 
t 5 quasi- or sb. = Magistery 3. Obs. 

1638 H. Shirley Mart. Soldier m. iv. in Bullen O. PI. 1 . 217 
With it was dissolv’d the Magisteriall Made of the Horne 
Armenia so much boast of. 1657 Tomlinson Renat's Disp. 
Pref., Every man must have his own Compositions and 
Magisterials. 1658 Osborn 7 as. /, Wks. (1673) 533 This 
Monster in excess, eat . .a whole Pie . . composed of Amber- 
Greece, Magesteriai of Pearl, Musk, Sc. 1662 J. Chandler 
Van Helmont's Oriat. 215 Magisterial among Chymists, 
do indeed melt the body of a thing, and do open it with a 
seperating of some certain dregs also. 

t Magistariality. Obs. Also ymtjesterialfcy. 
[f. pree. r -ity.J The quality or condition of being 
magisterial ; mastership, authoritative position. 

165s Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iv. § xt When these Statutes 
were first in the state, or inagisteriality thereof, they were 
severely put in practice on such offendours as they first 
lighted on. a 1661 — Worthies. Leicestersh. n. (.1662) 132 
He [William de Leicester] was also known by the name 
of Mr. William an evidence . , sufficient to avouch his 
Majesterialty in all Learning. 

Magisterially (niffidsistia-riali), adv. [-LY 2 .] 
In a magisterial manner. 

1 . In the manner of a master : a. like a school- 
master ; with superior knowledge or the assumption 
of it ; b. like a lord over subjects ; domineeringly. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 126 Whilst the King 
was at Nottingham, .they gave orders Magisterially for the 
War. 1651 in E. D. Neill Virginia Carolorum (1886) 213 
The reason why they talk so Magisterially to us, is this, 
we are forsooth their worships slaves. 1693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Compl. Gard., Rejl. Agric. 50, 1 do not pretend 
Magisterially to Determine, whither of the two Opinions 
has the more of . . Reason on its side. 1729 Butler Germ. 
Hitm. Nat. ix. Wks. 1S74 II. 24 Conscience . . without being 
advised with, magisterially exerts itself. 1761-2 Hume Hist. 
Eng. (1806) III. xtv. 645 He [James I] was employed in 
dictating magisterially to an assembly of divines. 1865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. i. (1 75) 40 When Protestantism .. gives 
the law to criticism too magisterially. 

2. In the capacity of a magistrate ; also, by a 
magistrate or magistrates. 

1875 Poste Gains 1, ted. 2) 138 A magisterially appointed 
guardian is called by modern commentators tutor dativus. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 30 May 8/2 The men arrested .. were 
magisterially examined at Castlebar to-day. 

t Magiste'rialness. Obs. [-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being magisterial ; assump- 
tion of authority. 

1651 H. More Second- Lash in Enthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 
168 Those two famous Philosophers .. whom your Magis- 
terialnesse has made hold to use at least as coursely as 
I seem to have used you. 1674 Govt. Tongue xi. § x A 
magisterialness in matters of opinion. 17x3 Nelson Life 
Dr. Bull 225 He chargeth him with too much precipitancy 
and magisterialness in judging. 

f Magis fce-rical, a. Obs. rare. Also 7 maj ss- 
terical, -ycall. [f. L. magistcr -t- -xc + -At,.] Per- 
taining or proper to a magistrate. 

1646 Lilburne & Overton Out-cry es Oppressed Comm. 
(ed. 2) 16 In case of Forfiting the Maj ester ycall trust, the 
trusters (the people) are disobleged from their obedience. 
1670 Baxter Cure Church-div, 288. 1680 Hickeringill 
Meroz 31 A. Style, .more Magisterical, Dictator-like. 

t Magiste'rious, a. Obs.~« [f. late L. 
magisteri-us (see Magisterial) + -obs.] Exer- 
cising the authority of a master. Hence + Magis- 
te’riously adv., with an assumption of authority, 
f Magiste'riousness, assumption of authority. 

1630 R. Hollingworth Ex ere. Usurped Powers 54 He 
delivering it (as he doth other odd and unsound stufie) with 
a pythagoricall magisteriousnesse. 1673 Lady's Call. r. i. 

8 9 He that ingrosses the talk, enforces silence upon the 
rest, and so is presumed to look on them only as his Auditors 
and Pupils, whilst he magisteriously dictates to them. 1684 
N. S. Crit. Ettq. Edit. Bible xv. 148 He censures the 
generality of Divines, who take upon them Magisteriously 
to judge of the matter in hand. 

IlMagisterium (meesdsistla’riifai) . [L.: = next.] 

+ 1. Alchemy, = Magistery 3 a. Obs. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 30 Hee is a Pythagorean, 
and a close fellow of his tongue, and pen, that hath the 
right magisterium indeede, 16x0 B, Jqnson A Ich. i. iv, This 
is the day, I am to: perfect for him The magisterium, our 
great worke, the stone. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. ii. 39 
Which without doubt hath a villanous contagium upon the 
grand magisterium of the Stone. 

2. Ii. C. Theol. The teaching function of the 
Church. 

1866 Dublin Rev. Apr. 422 Roman Catholics, throughout 
the world, are instructed in certain doctrines ; are exhorted 
to certain practices’, are encouraged and trained in certain 
tempers and dispositions. The Church's office in providing 
for this is called her * magisterium 1893 Tablet 11 Feb. 
205 Catholic obedience is due to the Church’s magisterium, 
namely, the authoritative teaching of the Pope and the 
Bishops. 1899 Dublin Rev. Apr. 262 Opposed to the ordi- 
nary teaching magisterium of the Catholic Church. 

Magistery (mse'd^istm). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 7 majestery, 9 magestry, magistrjr. [ad. 
L. magisterium , (r) in classical L. the office of 
a master, ( 2 ) in med.L. the philosopher’s stone; 
£ magistcr Master sb.] 


+1. a. =» Magistracy 2 . b. = Magistracy 4 . Obs. 
1566 Painter Pal. Picas. (1575) I. 18 A goodlie document 
to men of like calling, to moderate them selues, and their 
magisterie with good and honest life. 1585 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. t. 16 It is lawfull for the nobilitie, the gentrie, and 
the magisterie, to weare riche attire. 

1 2. a. The quality or functions of a master ; 
mastership, authority, authoritative appearance, 

b. The office of a [Grand) Master. Obs. 

1642 Fuller Attsw, to Dr. Feme 1 Blowing aside the 
Magistery of the Title, Author, Style of this Treatise, as 
but the pindust of it, that gilds but intercepts the Letter. 
1644 J. Goodwin Inucc. Triumph. (164517 Resigne up bis .. 
conscience to be ordered, obliged, and tied, by the meere 
authority and magistery of men. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. hi. iv. rule 22 § 1 To give them [General Councils] a 
legislative power and magistery in faith. 1670 G. H. // ist. 
Cardinals 11. 11. 142 Francisco began .. to manage it [the 
Church] with great Magistery and Dominion. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Magistery, Mastership ; especially the Office 
of the great Master of Maltha. 

3. Alchemy, Medicine ,etc. a. A master principle 
of nature ; a potent transmuting or curative quality 
or agency ; concr. a substance that has the power 
of transmuting or changing the nature of other 
substances, e. g. the philosopher’s stone. 

1594 Plat Jt. ’well-ko., Che/n. Concl. 37, I wil not . , discover 
any magistery upon so base an occasion. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 165 Moreouer,. they made proofe of the said floures 
dried, and this high magistery they found, That being beaten 
to ponder, they cured [etc.], c 1645 Howell Lett. vi. xli. 
(1650) 232 He that hath water turn’d to ashes, hath the 
Magistery, and the true Philosophers stone. 1670 Moral 
State Eng. 43 That great Magistery of Nature (as they call 
it) the Philosophers stone. 1678 R. R[ussell] Geber it. i. 1. 
v. 31 For there is one Stone, one Medicine in which the 
Magistery consists. 1723 {title) The Hermetical Triumph, or, 
Victorious Philosophical Stone : a Treatise ..concerning the 
Hermetical Magistery. . 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. 
(1857) I. 232 There existed preparations which possessed 
the power of changing the whole of a body into a substance 
of another kind : these were called magisteries. 
fig. a 1677 Hale Con/empl. it. 179 This is the great 
Engine of a Christian, a Magistery, that was never attained 
by the most exquisite Philosopher. 

b. A product or result of transmutation. 

1605 Timme Quersit. t. i. 3 Which meale or flower we 
mixe with water, we leaven and bake; whereof ariseth a 
great magistery, namely. bread. 1655 in Hartlib Ref. 
Commw. Bees 35 Honey is a Vegetable Magistery, in part 
perfected by the Specifick virtue of the flour, . . compleated by 
the peerlesse virtue of the Bee, which doth transmute that 
sweetnesse into a new Creature, which is Honey. 1671 
J. Webster Metallogr. xii. 190 By this solvent the whole 
Metal is brought into another disposition, (which he calls a 
magistery). 

c. The concentrated essence of a substance. 

1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 26 Thou shalthave the true 

magistery or Spirit.of Wine. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic 
x. xiv. 270 A Magistery . . is what can be extracted out of 
things without separation of the Elements, 1668 Phil. 
Trans. III. 787 The volatile Salt, Spirit, Oyle, Magistery, 
made of the several parts of the Stagg. 

d. The residuum obtained by precipitation from 
an acid solution, e. g. magistery of bismuth, pearls, 
etc. ; a precipitate. Applied also to a resinous 
extract. 

1602 F. Hering Anatamves 15 Vnicornes home,. .Magis- 
tery of Pearles, and Forreine Bugges and Drugges. 1663 
Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. ii. 159 The magistery 
prepared by dissolving them [pearls] in acid spirits. 1678 
Salmon Loud. Disp. 852/1 Magisteries of Bones.. .They are 
dissolved with Acids, .and precipitated with Alkalies. 1712 
tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I, 29 The Resin or Magistery of 
Jalap is made with Spirit of Wine, 1756 C, Lucas Ess. 
Waters I. 60 The metals are suddenly precipitated in the 
form of a magistery. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoom IV. 96 A calx, 
or magistery, of bismuth. 1822 Imison Set. 4 Art II. 1x6 
The magistry of bismuth, or pearl white. x86x Hulme tr. 
Moquin-Tandon n. III. ii. 89 The old practitioners .. made 
use of a magestry or precipitate of coral 

e. A specially prepared medicine ; a specific. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydro/. Chym. 162 It would have proved 

a very good magistery for a horse. 1-1720 W. Gibson 
Farrier's Dispens. ill. U. (1734) 112 There is a magistery 
made from Calamine. 

f 4. An art, craft, or employment. Obs. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, lxxxiv. 450 These two Planets 
are the Significators of Magistery, Trade or Profession. 
1669 A ddr. hopeful young Gentry Eng. 72 These mistresses 
of the Magistery of dissimulation are the greatest enemies 
to the con vers of the world. 

Magistracy (mse'dajstrasi). Also 6-7 magis- 
tracie, 7 magisbratie. [f. Magistrate : see -acy.] 
■f 1, The existence of magistrates ; the condition 
of being a magistrate. Obs. 

c 1585 R- Browne Attsw. Cartwright 3 As for the Maies- 
tracie of Byshops there is no lavve to warrant it. 1587 T. 
Norton's Calvin's Inst. xv. xx. 496 marg., Magistracy [is] 
not taken away by the libertie which is promised in the 
gospell. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 12 We. .in magis- 
tracy and subjection, must shew what price we set on Gods 
mercie. 1644 A. Burgesse Magistr. Commiss. fir. Heaven 
2 He was convinced the state of Magistracie he lived in to 
be pleasing to God. 1693 Drvden Persius (1697) 454 
Young Noblemen., were too forward in aspiring to Publicfe 
Magistracy. 

2. The office of the magistrate ; magisterial power 
or dignity ; occas. conduct in office as a magistrate, 
Now rare. 

1577 tr, Bullinger's Decades ( 1592) 169 The Magistracie 
(that I may henceforwarde vse this worde of the magistrates 
power and place) is an office, and an action in executing 
the same. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 131 Their 


..open Contempt of Magistracy and the Laws, 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. ii. 142 In all tyrannical governments the 
supreme magistracy, or the.right both of making and of en- 
forcing the laws, is vested in one and the same man. 178a 
Geutl. Mag. LI 1 . 597 [They] were both committed to New 
Bridewell .. for contempt of magistracy. 1835 I. Taylor 
Spir. Despot, ill. ns A principal portion of the .. spiritual 
magistracy had been usurped. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
viii. II. 277 Literature and science were, in the academical 
system of England, ..armed with magistracy. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 169 All magistrates, .must give an account 
of their magistracy. 

3. The office, dignity, and functions of some 
magistrate (e.g. a consul, justice of the peace, etc.) 
contextually indicated. 

1600 Holland Livy x. xv. 361 To plucke the Consulship 
out of the mire . . and to restore the auncient majestic . . to 
the Magistracie. 1695 Ld. Preston Boetk. 1. 17, I had no 
other end in aspiring to the Magistracy, _ than that one, of 
doing good to all. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archil. ( 1742) 
II. 65 The Candidates, who put in for any Magistiacy, 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 18 A popular choice is necessary to 
the legal existence of the sovereign magistracy. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 74 The public regarded them 
merely as eminent citizens invested with temporary magis- 
tracies. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cotiq. (1876) II. vii. 136 
A town over which he exercised the powers of the highest 
civil magistracy. 

4. Magistrates collectively ; the whole body of 
magistrates. 

1601 Dent Pathto. Hearten, Mom. Prayer (1631) Dd 5 b. 
We pray thee blesse Magistracie, Ministerie, & Common- 
alty. 165X Biggs New D. sp. Pref. 9 So grave a Magistracie 
sitting in Parliament. 1755 Magens insurances II. 276 
Ajust Valuation, which must be confirmed by a Sentence of 
the nearest Magistracy or other competent Tribunal. 1758 
J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 52 Our sea-ports, to the shame 
of magistracy, abound with lewd . . women. x8oo Colquhoun 
Comm. ’J /tames viii. 265 Checks established under the con- 
trol of a vigilant magistracy. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
x. II. 555 The peers repaired to Guildhall, and were received 
there with all honor by the magistracy of the city. 1883 
Fortn. Rev. May qco Guardians have come to be regarded 
with almost as much respect as the magistracy. 

5. a. A district under the government of a magis- 
trate. b. A magistrate’s residence or station. 

1888 Athenteum 7 Apr. 439/1 Dividing the country into 
magistracies, and instituting local courts and officials. 1893 
Scully Kafr Stories 189 The Kwesa clan of Pondos dwelt 
..within thirty miles of the Magistracy. 

Magistral (madgi’stial), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
magistrall. [a. F. magistral or ad. L. magistralis, 
i. magistcr Master jAJ A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to, or befitting a master; 
authoritative, dogmatic. Now rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. v. § 9 Another Error is in the 
manner of the tradition and deliuerie of knowledge, which 
is for the most part Magistrall and peremptorie ; and not 
ingenuous and faithfull. 1626 T. H[awkins] . Canssin's 
holy Crt. 149 We must baue an authority moouing, magis- 
trall, and decisiue. 1641 Answ. Vind. Smectymnuus 27 
Your assertion .. is more Magistral!, then true. 18621 
Ruskin Muncra P. (1872) no Magistral powers, of the 
More over the less, and the forceful and free over the weak 
and servile elements of life. 

fb. Ofa problem, a point of instruction: ? Handed 
down from the masters of a science; forming part 
of the accepted course of teaching. Obs. 

1572 Dee Math. Pref,, Which thing, I leaue to your 
consideration : making hast to despatch an other Magis- 
trall Probleme : and to bring it, nerer to your knowledge, 
..then the world (before this day) had it for you. 1644 
Bulwer Chiron. 80 This action is Magistrall in Rhetorique, 
but grounded upon Nature. 

2. Pharmacy. Of a remedy, a formula : Devised 
by a physician for a particular case ; not included 
in the recognized phaimacopoeia; opposed to 
Officinal. 

x6os Bacon Adv. Learn, n. x. § 8 Here is the deficience 
which I finde, that Physitians haue not. .set downe and de- 
liuered ouer, certaine Experimentall Medicines, for the Cure 
of particular Diseases ; besides their own Coniecturall and 
Magistrall Descriptions. 1635 A. Read Tumors § V leers 271 
Some magistrall compositions are required in the curation of 
these griefes. 1638 RAWLEYtr. Bacon's Life $ Death (1651) 
29 Some Magistrall Opiate weaker than those that are com- 
monly in use. 17x0 T. Fuller Phnrm. Extemp. 409 The Ma- 
gistrall Decoction of Mallows. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. 
Med. Pref. 11 Some magistral formula: to serve as examples 
of the manner of prescribing it. *873 H. C. Wood i herap. 
(1879) 582 Cacao Butter, is. .very largely used, in the pre- 
paration of suppositories, both officinal and magistral. 1878 
tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. VIII. 4x9 note. The curious 
magistral formula for this tincture is the following. 

•f b. By some writers app. taken to mean : 
‘ Sovereign ’, supremely effective. Obs. 

1392 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 37 Who knoweth not 
that Magistrall vnguent [cf. magistralis unctio in Du 
Cange], knoweth nothing : and who hath that magistral 
vnguent, feareth no gunshott. 1641 Shirley Cardinal v. 
iii, Receive This ivory box.; in it, an. antidote ’Bove that 
they boast the great magistral medicine. 1678 Salmon 
Land. Disp. 645/2 A magistral pouder against worm. 

3. Fortification. Leading, principal, ‘master-’. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit, Gunner (ed. 2) 302 The prin- 
cipal or magistral gallery runs all round the work, under the 
banquette of the covered-way. . 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 375/2 
The line which on the plan indicates the directions of the 
feces, flanks, etc,, of the works is called the magistral line. 
1873 Voyle & Stevenson Mil. Diet., Magistral line.. . In 
field fortifications, this line, is the interior crest line. In 
permanent fortifications, it is usually the line of the top of 
the escarp of each work. 
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4 . In occasional uses: Having the title of 1 M aster ’ ; 
of or pertaining to a * master ’ or ‘ masters ’ (in 
various applications of the word). 

*837 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. fustif. 268 Thomas Aqui- 
nas .. and his magistral predecessor [.re. the Master of the 
Sentences]. 1878 Ruskin Pars Clav. lxxxvi, The men are 
rebuked, in the magistral homilies, for their ingratitude in 
striking. 1881 F. E. Hulme Town, College , <5- Ncighb. 
Marlborough 91 The magistral staff is composed of the 
Master and about thirty assistant masters. 1882 Geutl. Mag. 
May 570 According to the masters [re. the Meistersingers], 
the institution of the school of magistral song was of the 
remotest antiquity. . 

5 . Used for : Masterly. [So in Fr.] rare.. 

1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 256 Magistral 

as Milton at his greatest, but subtle beyond his scope. 

B. sb. 

fl. Pharmacy. A magistral preparation or for- 
mula. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. iv. 1. v, Every Citty, Towne, 
almost euery priuate man hath his owne. .receits, magis- 
trails, precepts, as if hee scorned antiquity. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 103 Hee pretendeth to Magistralls, that none but 
his Apothecary and he must understand. x6jaLex Talionis 
29 He shall . . prescribe so many of his Nostrums and Magis- 
trals, as he calls them. 

fig. 1647 Hammond Sernt. x. Wks. 1683 IV. 535 But for the 
magistrals of nature and art, such are Gods smitings and 
punishments, which cost God dear, as it were, he is fain to 
fetch them from far. 

2 . Fortification. = Magistral line. (See A. 3.) 
1853 Stocqueler Mi lit. Encycl Magistral, the tracing 
or guiding line in fortification .. from which the position of 
all the other works is determined. In field fortification the 
crest line of the parapet is the magistral ; in permanent 
fortification the cordon.. is the guide. 

|| 3 . Eccl. A Spanish cathedral priest, with special 
duties as a preacher. 

1773 Nugent tr .Hist. Friar Gerund II. 83 The Magis- 
tral., had purposely seated himself in the confessional of the 
parson of the parish. 

II 4 . Min. [Sp. (mayzstra - !).] (See quot.) 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, Magistral, in the language of the 
Spanish smelters of Mexico and South America, is the 
roasted arid pulverized copper pyrites, which is added to 
the ground ores of silver, .for the purpose of decomposing 
the horn silver present. 1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

t Magistra’lity. Obs. [f. prec. + -ity.] The 
quality or condition of being magistral, a. The 
standing of a master or mistress ; the right to lay 
down the law or to dogmatize ; authoritative char- 
acter. b. quasi -concr. a dogmatic utterance; in 
Med. a special prescription. 

a. 1603 North's Plutarch, Seneca (16x2) 1213 Agrippina 
..thinking she could by her magistralitie remedie this well 
inough. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. viii. §3 To those that 
seeke truth and not Magistralitie it cannot but seeme a 
Matter of great profit. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 
j. 71 The authority and magistrality of the first assertor 
of it. 

b. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 8 The phisitians 
haue frustrated the fruite of tradition & experience by their 
magistralities. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. II. 572 Humane 
Magistralities, self-weaved Ratiocinations, . . have laid . . 
claim to the highest advance of humane learning. 

t Magi’ sbr ally, adv. Obs. [f, as prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a magistral maimer; authoritatively, dogmati- 
cally. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhent. N. T. (1618) 172 
You haue put that magistraily which Ambrose maketh a 
perhaps of. 1656 Hobbes Liberty , Necess., etc. (1841) 257 
To assume . .a licence to control so magistraily . . the doctors 
of the Church in general. 

Magistrand (mardjistroend). Sc. Also 7 ma- 
gestraxxd. [ad. med.L. magistrand-us, gerundive 
pple. of magistrdri to become a Master (of Arts).] 
Originally, in Scottish Universities, an Arts student 
in the fourth or highest class; subsequently, one 
in the fourth year. Now retained, in official use, 
only at Aberdeen. At St. Andrews it has recently 
been revived, among the students, as an unofficial 
designation. Also attrib. in magisirand-class. 

16.. in Cranford's Hist. Univ. Edin. (1808) 24 The 
Magestrands (as now) conveened in the high hall, 1642 
Statutes Visitation 8 Aug. (St. Andrews), The whole Magis- 
trandes and Doctaloures in the two Colledges of Philosophy 
. .sail only haue voice in choyseing the Rector of the Uni- 
versity. 1708 J. Chamberlayne.S 7 . Gt. Brit. 11, in. x. (1710) 
470 This is the last Year, after which they go out Masters 
of Arts ; and for that reason this is called the Magistrand 
Class. 18x3 W. Tennant Anster F. h. xiv. (1871) 25 Up 
from their mouldy books and tasks had sprung Bigent and 
Magistrand to try the game. 1879 G. Macdonald SirGibbie 
III. ix. 153 Although now a magistrand — that is, one about 
to take his degree of Master of Arts. 1889 Uuiv. Nexus Sheet 
(St. Andrews) 11 Jan, 7 With us at St. Andrews the words 
semi, tertian, and magistrand, . . have long since entirely 
gone out of use. 1891 College Echoes (St. Andrews) 15 Jan., 
The present designations — Second-year man, Third-year 
man, and Fourth-year-man are colourless and awkward. 
Why should not Bejants become Semis, then Tertians, and 
close their career with the melancholy glory of Magistrand? 

Magistrate (mte’dgistr/t), sb. Forms: 4-6 
magestrat(e, maiestrat(e, 4-7 magistral;, 5- 
magistrate. [ad. L. magistratus (#-stem), orig. 
a magisterial rank or office, a magistracy ; hence 
a person holding such an office ; f. magister 
Master sb. (see -ate 1 x a). Cf. F. magistral.'] 
+ 1 . The office and dignity of a magistrate; magis- 
tracy. Obs. 


c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. nr. pr. iv. 57 (Camb. MS.) That 
thow woldest beren the magestrat with decorat. 1530 
Palsgk. 241/2 Magistrate dignyte, magistrat. 

2 . A civil officer charged with the administration 
of the laws, a member of the executive government. 
Chief magistrate, first magistrate : in a monarchy, 
the sovereign : in a republic, usually the president. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xxx'di. 14 The magestratis of the peple 
clepid to gidere, Pilat seide to hem. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) III. 255 The peple of Rome not suffrenge. . the 
sedicion of 'pe magistrates, ordeynede x. men to write ]> e 
lawes. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 27 b, Woulde God the maies- 
trates woulde se men set a-worke. 1581 Pettib Guazzo's 
Civ. Cony. H. (1586) xoi A discreet Magistrate ought not to 
..alter his manners in respect of his dignitie. 1592 Davies 
Imrnort. Soul xxix. iv, The Common’s Peace the Magis- 
trates preserve. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World ire. (1634) 72 
Every Estate ..were governed by Lawes, ..and by their 
owne Magistrates. 1681 Dryden Hind 4 P. 1. 489 Supposfe 
the magistrate revenge her cause, ’Tis only for transgressing 
human laws. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. liv. 175 The 
king was too eminent a magistrate to be trusted with dis- 
cretionary power. 1791 Jefferson in Washington's Writ. 
(1S92) XII. aanotc. It is fortunate that our first chief magis- 
trate is purely and zealously republican. 1821 Byron Mar. 
Fal. 1. li. Health and respect to the Doge Faliero, Chief 
magistrate of Venice. X857 Toulmin Smith Parish 372 The 
Coroner himself is an elected Magistrate. 

attrib. 1602 Patericke tr. Gentillet 26 The Paynim 
Lawyer may serve for a goodly example to condemne many 
Magistrate Lawyers of our time. 

fig. 16x2 Bacon Ess., Custom (Arb.) 370 Custome is the 
principal Magistrate of mans life. 

3 . spec. I11 England and Ireland, a more frequent 
synonym for * justice of the peace 5 (see Justice sb. 
10) ; also applied (chiefly with prefixed word, as 
in police, stipendiary magistrate , and, in Ireland, 
resident magistrate') to salaried officials having, 
like the justices of the peace, criminal jurisdiction 
of the first instance. In Scotland, applied to the 
provost and bailies of a burgh, as forming a court 
for police jurisdiction and the granting of licences. 

The mayor of a town is sometimes referred to as its ‘chief ’ 
or ‘first magistrate 

a x688 G. Dallas Stiles 12 The said M. R. . . and the 
remanent Magistrals of the said Burgh .. The said R. M. 
Bailie of the said Burgh, and the Provost and remanent 
Bailies of the same. 1727 in Quincy Hist. Harvard (1840) 
I. 567 The signification of magistrate in England, and even 
now in New England, extends to every one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace ; but in the time when the act above- 
said was made [1642], . . the known signification extended 
only to those who were Assistants to the Governor in 
Council. 1752 Fielding Amelia 1. ii, The worthy magis- 
trate submitted to hear his defence. 1889 Doyle Micah 
Clarke xxiii. 237 This fellow would make two of the gauger, 
and leave enough over to fashion a magistrate's clerk. 

f Magistrate, v. Obs.~° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
magistrare : see M agist ration.] inir. To play 
the master (Cockeram 1623). 
Magistrateship, [f. Magistrate sb. + 
-shii’.j The dignity, office, and functions of a 
magistrate; also, the term of a magistrate’s office. 

1574 Life Abp. Parker Bviijb, He was wonte to rubbe 
his minde with the memorye oil that sentence, that all fame, 

. all magistratshippes . . shall perishe, and decaye. a 1656 
Ussher Ann. (1658) 595 Rulltis,..in the beginning of ins 
magistrateship, published the Agrarian Law. 1884 J. Payne 
n ot Nights VIII. 93 ’Tis one of the duties of magistrate- 
ship, To hang up the chief of police o’er his door. 1886 
Athenseum xo July 47/2 He was something of a soldier, and 
(which was much rarer at the time than either soldiership or 
magistrateship) he was a bibliophile, 
t Magistra-tial, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 

! +-IAL.] = Magisterial 3. 

1774 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 208 Hast thou .. seen.. In the 
plain hall the magistratial chair ? 

t Magistrate, a. Obs. Also 7 magistra- 
tique. [f. as prec. + -ic.] = prec. 

_ 1653 G auden Hierasp. 458 Onely to look exactly to civill 
interests and safety ; is to make Magistratick power, . . to 
concurre with the malice of the Divels. 1667 Watf.rhousb 
Fire Loud. 79 Publick places of Magistratique dispatch. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 206 Clemence also ought to be 
illustrious in magistratic administrations. 

Magistratical (mseidgistrae-tikal), a. [f. 
prec. + -al.] Of or pertaining to, or befitting a 
magistrate or magistrates. (Cf. Magisterial 3.) 

1638 Div. 4 Pol. Observations 55 A stile no lesse Magis- 
trate, if not so Magistraticall as this Speech. 1644 J. Win- 
throf New Eng. (1826) II. 205 Whether the deputies in the 
general court have judicial and magistratical authority? 
<21683 Sidney Disc. Govt. (1714) 383 The original of Magis- 
tratical Power. 175a Fielding Amelia 1. ii, Mr. Thrasher 
,.had some few imperfections in his magistratical capacity. 
1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. II. 324 They are allowed the 
highest Marks of magistratical Honour. 1848 P. Macfak- 
lane in Mem. R. Craig x. (1862) 244 God is the fountain, 
the first source of human magistratical power. 1850 Tait's 
Mag. XVII. 556/1 The magistratical and clerical orders. 
1893 M, Hutchison Ref. Presb. Ch. Scot. v. 121 With such 
conceptions of magistratical powers. . . the Revolution settle- 
ment would appear to be deserving only of condemnation. 
Hence Magistra’tically adv., in a magistratical 
or magisterial manner. 

1650 R. Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 82 That 
such things should be maintained Magistratically by a 
Tyrant. 1872 J. Walker Theology. 4 Theologians Scot. 
v. (1888) 147 Unless.. he acted in this sovereign way, with 
the sword behind all his enactments and injunctions, he did 
not act in the proper sense magistratically. 

t Magistra-tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. 


magistration-em , n. of action f. magistrare to rule, 
f. magister Master sb.] Command, direction. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos i. xx Agamenon .. hadde the 
magvstracyon . .of alle thexcersite and hoost to-fore Troye. 

M agistr ative (mardzislr/iiv), a. rare— 1 , [f. 
magistrat ppl. stem of magistrare (see prec.) + 
-iv®.] Proper to a magistrate, requisite for ruling. 

1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. hi. iii. 241 A want of system 
and magistrative firmness. 

Magistrature (mm-dgistrAiui). [a.F. magis- 
trature , f. magistrat Magistrate sh.] 

1. The dignity or office of a magistrate ; magis- 
terial office ; occas. the exercise of the office ; with 
a and pi. an individual office. (Cf. Magistracy 3.) 

167a Essex Papers (Camden) 23 That noe person whatso- 
ever bee admitted into any Place of Magistrature or Govern- 
ment., till [etc.]. 1791 State Papers in A nn. Reg. 183* Incase 
. . of a collision between magistratures. 1824 Landor l mag. 
Conv., Marcus Tullius 4 Quhtciits Cicero Wks. 1853 I. 
238/1 Finding all our magistratures in the disposal of the 
senate. 1829 Ibid., Diog. 4 Plato ibid. 504/1 Giving to 
this one rightly what that one would hold wrongfully, is 
justice in magistrature. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 
465 The family rose to the dignities of the magistrature. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 650 With these some of the magis- 
tratures are now filled. 

Jig. 1796 Burney Mem.. Metastasio II. 325 Does music 
aspire at this supreme magistrature? 

b. The term of a magistrate’s office. 

1720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. I. 1. 59 The two Consuls, 
whose Magistrature was expiring, appointed the Assembly 
for the Election of their Successors. 1824 Landor Jmag. 
Conv., Leopold 4 Presid. du Paty Wks. 1853 I, 68/2 A., 
man, who can reproach himself with no perversion or neglect 
of justice, in a magistrature of twenty years. 

2 . collect. The body of magistrates; >= Magis- 
tracy 4. 

1679 Evelyn Diary ax Nov., I dined at my Lord Mayor’s 
.. Such a. .splendid magistrature does no city in the world 
show. 1830 Examiner 548/1 The magistrature continued. 
The very men who had opposed the liberty of the press . . 
continued in their positions. 1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 273/2 
That illustrious magistrature which, in former days, guided 
France by their counsels. 1898 A. W. Ward in Eng- Hist. 
Rev. Jan. 175 The conservative tendencies of the Belgian 
magistrature. 

Magrstricide. nonce-wd. [f. as if L. *magis- 
tricida (after parricida , etc. : see -cide 1), f. magis- 
ter master.] A murderer of one’s master or teacher. 

1670 Lasshls Voy. Italy II. 172 Nero the Magistricide, 
who put this rare man his master to death. 

Magitian, obs. form of Magician. 

Magma (mte-gma). [a. L. magma (sense 1), 
Gr. paypa, f. root of paoaeiv to knead.] 
tl. The dregs that remain from a semi-liquid 
substance after the more liquid part has been re- 
moved by pressure or evaporation. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 35 r Taak aloen & mirre & 
magma with Saffron [L. crocomagma lees of saffron], of 
yche yliche. a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 18 You may 
squeze out the clear juyee and hang the Magma in a bag 
in the bung. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713)38/2 By 
another Distillation, reduce the Magma at bottom, to the 
Consistency of Honey. 1730 Stack in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 
271 The Eggs, .resemble a Magma of a brown Colour. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 310 Apply the Magma 
(or Herbs after they are squeezed out of the Liquor) to the 
Wound. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Magma, .. a squeezed 
mass of a certain consistence. 

2 . ‘Any crude mixture of mineral or organic matters, 
in a thin pasty state’ (Ure Diet. Arts 1839). 

x68x tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Magma, the 
blended dross and faeces of several metals, as also of chymi- 
cal extractions. 1782 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXII 1 . 17 
[They] afford no crystals, but only a magma or mother 
liquor. 1806 Hatchett ibid. XCVI. in It formed with 
sulphuric arid a thick black magma. 1838 T. Thomson 
Client. Org. Bodies 688 A concentrated solution of potash 
forms with bird-lime a whitish magma, which becomes brown 
by evaporation. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sci., 
Client. 24 A magma of dark-coloured sugar. 1875 PI. C. 
Wood T/terap. (1879) 93 It . . should be so moist as to con- 
stitute a magma. 1894 Huxley Wks. IX. 8 Our earth 
may once have formed part of a nebulous cosmic magma. 

8. Geol. a. One of two or more supposed strata 
of fluid or semi-fluid matter lying beneath the 
solid crust of the earth, b. The amorphous basis 
of certain porphyritic Tocks. 

1865 Haughton Man. Geol. 3 According to Durocher .. 
the firsthand second layers of the globe are composed of 
totally different materials. The outer layer, which he calls 
the Acid Magma, corresponds with the granites; and the 
inner or second layer, which he calls the Basic Magma, 
corresponds with the trap rocks and the greenstones. 1869 
Phillips Vesuv. xii. 336 Whether these rocks .. constitute 
practically a solid basis, or float in a magma of slow 
fluidity. 1874 Dawkins in Ess. Owen's Coll. Manchester 
V. 148 Two distinct layers or magmas beneath the stratified 
rocks. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 11. 11, iii. 87 Many 
crystalline rocks consist . . of a magma or paste, in which 
the crystalline particles are embedded. 1897 — Anc. 
Volcanoes Gt. Brit. I. 12 There will thus be a constant 
pressure of the molten magma into the roots of volcanoes. 
4 . Pharmacy. An ointment or confection of a 
softish consistence. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889.) 

1855 Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 12), Magma . .also, a salve 
of a certain consistence. 

Hence Mag'xn.a’tic a., of or pertaining to the 
magma (sense 3). In recent Diets, 

t Ma gment. Obs. rare [ad. L. mag- 
men tump Great increase. 1623 in Cockeram. 


MAGMOID. 

Magmoid (mse'gmoid), a. Bot. [f. Magma. + 
-oid.J (See quot.) 

1879 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora (ed. 3) 516 Magmoid , 
like an alga, consisting of spherical green cellules. 

Magna Charta, Magna Carta (mse-gna 
kautaj. Also 7 pi. magna chartaes. [med.L., sig- 
nifying 'great charter’.] The Great Charter of 
English personal and political liberty, obtained 
from King John in 1215, repeatedly confirmed, 
and appealed to in all disputes between the sove- 
reign and his subjects, till the establishment of 
constitutional government. 

[1279 Rolls ofParlt. I. 224 Quod tollatur magna carta de 
foribus Ecclesiarum.] 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 118 This 
Parliament king Edwards lawes were again restored, & 
Magna carta confirmed. 1641 Ld. J. Digby S p. in Ho. 
Comm. 19 Jan. 15 An Accumulation of all the publique 
Grievances since Magna Carta. 1766 Blackstone Comm. 
n. v. 74 John was obliged to consent, by his magna carta, 
that [etc.]. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. 1. v. Considered to 
represent the penn'orth appointed by Magna Charta. 

transf. and Jig. 1630 B. Jonson New Inn 1. i, It is against 
my freehold, my inheritance, My Magna Charta.. To drink 
such balderdash, or bonny-clabber. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power 
Pari. 1. *,ed. 2) 22 Which you may reade in ancient Magna 
Chartaes. a 1680 T, Watson Body Divin. 11692) 460 The 
Covenant of Grace is our Magna Charta, by vertue of which 
God passeth himself over to us to be our God. 1879 G. G. 
Scott Led. Median/. Archit. II. i8x, I have called the use 
of diagonal ribs the Magna Charta of the art of vaulting. 

+ MagB.ee' VOUS, a. Obs. rare" 0 , [as if f. L. 
*magnxv us (f. magn-us great -t- inviim age) + -0U3.] 
Of great age. = Grandevou 3. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

II MagiiaTe. Obs. [as if a. L. *magnale, sing, of 
Magnalia.] A great or wonderful thing, a wonder. 

1623 Cockeram, M agnails, great things to be wondered at. 
[1626 Bacon Sylva § 747 To restore Teeth in Age, were 
Magnate Naturae.] 1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 115 ’Tis great 
art in dissimulation to dissemble the art of dissimulation, 
greater to perforate that Magnale in Perspective. 1630 
Charleton Paradoxes Ep. Ded. A 4 b, In the discovery of 
some Magnale in Knowledg. 1663 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 
vi. 24 We’l examine these Accounts of the Magnale. 

II Magnalia, sb. pi. Obs. Also 7 erron. mag- 
nalia’s. [L. magnalia neut. pi., f. niagnus great.] 
Great or wonderful works ; wonders. 

0643 Howell Lett. (1892) II. 663 In Natures Cabinet .. 
there are divers mysteries and Magnalia’s yet unknown. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, cvii, These the Mag- 
naha, w eU hut some can find In Nature, Earth by Earth only 
Calcin'd. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 82 He made no dis- 
covery of the Magnalia of Art or Nature. 

+ Magna'lity. Obs. [f. Magnalia + -ity.] 
A great or wonderful thing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. iii. 70 Too greedy of 
magnalities, we are apt to make but favourable experiments 
concerning welcome truths. 1682 — Chr. Mor. ui. § 14 Fill 
thy Spirit ., with the mysteries of Faith, the magnalities of 
Religion. 

II Magnanerie (manTansiz). [F., f. magnan 
silkworm.] A silkworm house. 

1887 Paton in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 39/2 Small educations 
reared apart from the ordinary magnanerie, for the produc- 
tion of graine alone, were recommended. x883E A. Butler 
Silkworms 33 In large establishments, or magnaneries, as 
they are called. 

t Magna'nimate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
magnanim-us (see Magnanimous) + -ate.] tram. 
To render high-souled ; to cheer, inspirit, 

1640 Howell Dodona'sGr, 9 Present danger magnanimats 
them, and inflames their courage. 

+ Magrriamme, a. Obs. Also 6 magnanyma. 
[a. F. magnanime, ad. L, magnanimus : see Mag- 
nanimous.] High-souled, lofty, magnanimous. 

1523 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4- Lett. (1902) 1. 30 This 
high and Magnanyme enterpryse . 1349 Compl. Scot. Ep. 
Queen 2 Illustir princes, engendrit of magnanime genoli^ie. 
1590 R. H itckcock Quintess. Wit 1 b, Neither to profitte, 
but to most magnanime and hautie endes. 

Mag n animious, obs. form of Magnanimous. 
Magnanimity ( nueignanrmiti). [a. F. mag- 
nanimity , ad. L. magnanimitat-em, f. magnanimus 
Magnanimous,] 

+ 1. Used (with somewhat vague meaning) as the 
name of one of the virtues recognized in mediaeval 
ethics. Obs. 

Primarily this represented the Aristotelian u.eya\o/poxta 
(see 3), but in scholastic descriptions the notion was modi- 
fied in accordance with Christian ideals, and blended with 
elements suggested by the etymology of the L. word (animus 
being capableof the sense] courage’) ; hence ‘magnanimity* 
is often classed as a subdivision of ‘fortitude ' (so Aquinas, 
following Macrobius In Sonin, Scip. 1. viii. § 7). 

1340 Ay end. 164 Magnanimite is heijnesse gratnesse and 
noblesse of wylhede .. j?is uirtue heb tuo defies: greats 
binges onwor|>i, and wel grater to uime an hand. 2:1386 
Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. iio Right so men goostly in this 
mayden free Seyen of feith the magnanymytee. 41x412 
Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 3900 Off magnanimite now 
wole I jrete, pat is to seyn, strong lierte or grete corage, 
1526 Pi/gr. Ptrf. {W, de W. 1531) 136 Magnanimity is the 
vertue, wherby man or woman hath a discrete dotightynesse 
•/ to speke or to dp that thynge that they ought to do by 
right and reason for the loue of god. 

t2. Lofty courage; fortitude. Obs. 

(In some examples peril, the Aristotelian sense : see 3,) 
x 5°9 Barclay Shyfi of Polys (1570) 206 For his strength and 
magnammitie, . Ohefounde ongrounde likejohim can not be. 
1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm, 32a This .. magnanimiti 
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in so great adversity [L. in rebus adversis animt fortitudo\ 
got him great love every wher amongs al men. 1376 Gas- 
coigne Steele Gl, Ded. (Arb.) 43 Shall I yelde to mysery 
as a iust plague apointed for my portion? Magnanimitie 
saith no. 16x0 Willet Hexapla Daniel 62 In courage and 
magnanimitie superiour to Hercules. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat. Wks. (1841) 107, I can bear whatever happens with 
manlike magnanimity. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Angelina 
ii. (1832) 13 The courage and magnanimity with which she 
had escaped from her aristocratic persecutors. 

3. Ia the Aristotelian sense of peyaXorf/vx^a. (see 
below). Also, loftiness of thought or purpose; 
grandeur of designs, nobly ambitious spirit. Now 
rare. 

In Aristotle the word (by modern translators rendered 
‘ greatsouledness ’, ‘highmindedness') expresses the atti- 
tude of one who, rightly conscious of his own great merits, 
is indifferent to praise except from those whose approval is 
valuable, regards the chances of fortune with equanimity, 
and, while ready to confer benefits, will seldom coudescend 
to accept them. 

1598 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 167 Carolus Martellus 
shewed great magnanimitie in refusing principalitie. £1651 
Hobbes Rhet. (1840) 437 Magnanimity .. is a virtue by 
which a man is apt to do great benefits. 17x7 L. Howel 
Desiderhts 74 We are indued with a spiritual Magnan- 
imity, that sets us above the Desire of temporal Goods. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xliv. 499 The queen’s magnani- 
mity in forming such extensive projects was the more remark- 
able. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, xi. Wks. 1813 III. 267 That 
magnanimity of soul which delights in bold enterprises. 

4. N obility ol feeling ; superiority to petty resent- 
ment or jealousy ; generous disregard of injuries, 

1771 Burke Lett., to Bp. of Chester (1844) I. 271 It maybe 
magnanimity in Lord Mansfield to despise attacks made 
upon himself. 1783 Paley Mor. Philos, Wks. 1825 IV. 9 
Forgiveness of injuries is accounted by one sort of people 
magnanimity, by another meanness. 1841 Elphinstone 
Hist. India II. 219 The mean spirit of Mahmud was incap- 
able of imitating the magnanimity of his enemy. 1868 E. 
Edwards Ralegh I. xiii. 238 Ralegh .. on former occasions 
had shown towards Essex a wise and noble magnanimity. 
1900 J. H. Muirhead Chapters fr. Aristotle's Ethics 243 
With regard to honour and dishonour, there is a mean called 
magnanimity, or high-mindeduess, a species of excess called 
vanity, and a defect called pusillanimity or little-mindedness. 
U. pi. Instances of magnanimity. 

<2x639 Wotton > n Reliq. (1672) 241 Some seeming Mag- 
nanimities being indeed (if you sound them well) at the 
bottom, very Impotencies. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama op 
Exile Poems 1830 I. 73 Aspire Unto the calms and mag- 
nanimities, . .To which thou art elect 
+ 5. In occasional use : Affectation of grandeur ; 
magnificence. Obs, 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 48 Pyramids, Arches, Obe- 
lisks, were but the irregularities of vain-glory and wilde 
enormities of ancient magnanimity. 

t G. Water of magnanimity', any gently stimu- 
lating remedy. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) Obs. 

x86x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon Ii. m. 63 Distilled Ants 
(Water of Magnanimity). 

Magnanimous (maegiife-nimss), a. Also 6-7 
magnanimions. [f. L. magnanim-us (f. niagnus 
great + animus soul : corresponding in formation 
to Gr. ptyaXoifiugos, and in scholastic Latin used 
as its translation) +-ous. Cf. F. magnanime.] 

1. Great in courage ; nobly brave or valiant. Of 
qualities, actions, etc. : Proceeding from or mani- 
festing high courage. ? Obs. 

X584 Mirr. Mag. 1 b, The incouragement, that the mag- 
nanimious Cesar gaue vnto his souldiours. 1389 Warner 
Alb.. Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 332 Elisa (whom the Phoeni- 
cians for her magnanimions dying, did afterwardes name 
Dido). x66s G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 196 
The first course seem’d safest and most considerate^ the 
latter was more magnanimous, but with-all temerarious. 
<117x9 Addison Evid. Chr. Relig. iii. (1733) 25 The irre- 
proachable lives and magnanimous sufferings of their fol- 
lowers. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xli. 430 When she saw 
an evident necessity she braved danger with magnanimous 
courage. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxviii. 18 gnole. All their mag- 
nanimous threats ended in a ridiculous vote of censure. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, The Douglas ..was _ too mag- 
nanimous not to interest himself in what was passing. 1838 
Longf. M. Standish iii, For he was great of heart, mag- 
nanimous, courtly, courageous. 

2. High-souled ; nobly ambitious; lofty of pur- 
pose ; noble in feeling or conduct. Now chiefly : 
Superior to petty resentment or jealousy, loftily 
generous in disregard of injuries. (Gf. Magnan- 
imity 3, 4.) 

1398 Haydocke tr. Lomazzo n. 30 Ivstice being .. a mas- 
culine vertue, hath manlie, magnanimions, considerate and 
moderate actions. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 225 It 
cannot but proceede from a noble magnanimious minde to 
contemne all base injuries offered. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Ch. Porch Ivi, Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high; 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. c 1663 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (.1846) 33 He was so 
truly magnanimous, that prosperity could never lift him 
up in the least. 1769 Blackstone Comm. iv. pcxxiii. 416 
Richard the first, a brave and magnanimous prince, was a 
sportsman as well as a soldier. 1802 Wqrdsw. Bonn., ‘ Great 
men have been among us ', They knew . . what strength was, 
that would not bend But m magnanimous meekness. 1847 
Disraeli Tancred 11. i, They think they are doing a very 
kind and genevousand magnanimous thing. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 167 The magnanimous frankness of a man 
who had done great things, and who could well afford to 
acknowledge some deficiencies. 

Hence Magnanimously adv. ; Magna nimous- 
ntss rare - Magnanimity. 

*606 W. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstine xvm. 71 They should 


MAGNES. 

.. see he had the like liberallity and magnanimousnesse 
of mind. x6xx Cotgr., Magnanimement, magnanimously. 
1614 Earl Stirling Domes-day iv. lxxvii. (1637) 88 Who 
first from death by deeds redeem'd their names, And emi- 
nent magnanimously grew. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 
i. Wks. VIII. 1 39 With Hannibal at her gates, she [Hol- 
land] had nobly and magnanimously refused all separate 
treaty. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. nt. iv. 126 
A golden treasure which they magnanimously resolved 
should be equitably divided. 1862 Mrs. Oliphant Last of 
Mortimers II. 237, I am not sure my great magnanimous- 
ness did not have a root in what Harry called ‘ feeling ex- 
travagant’. 1883 Ma/tch. Exam. 7 Feb. 5/2 The French 
journals magnanimously drop their querulous tone. 

Jfflagnase. rare— 0 . A workman’s corrupt form 
of Manganese. (Cf. Magnus.) Only altrib. in 
magnate black. 

1849-30 IVeale’s Diet. Tertns, Magnate black is the best 
of all blacks for drying in oil without addition, or prepara- 
tion of the oil. 1854 in Fairholt Did. Terms Art. 

Magnate (mae'gn^t). Chiefly pi. Also 8-9 
magnat. [ad. late L. magnat -, magnas (also 
magnatus ), f. magnus great.] 

1. A great man ; a noble ; a man of wealth or 
eminence in any sphere. 

Not in Johnson or Todd. It is possible that all the ex- 
amples before the 19th c. represent the L. plural magnates. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxiv. (1558) 33 The greatest 
states rulers of the toun Called Magnates. 1590 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 13 Your Lordships (being the 
Nobilitie and Magnates of the Kingdome). 1634 Trapp 
Comm. Job iii. 322 For Magnates are Magnetes, they 
draw many by their example. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 39 The 
popular representative and . . the magnates of the kingdom. 
1814 Byron Lara 1. vii, Born of high lineage .. He mingled 
with the Magnates of his land. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const. L (1862) s A patrician body accustomed to consider 
themselves as the magnates in a country. X850 W. Irving 
Goldsmith xx. 220 The associate of Johnson, Burke, Topham 
Beauclerc, and other magnates. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (1892) I. iv. 167 Unlike the irritable race of 
literary magnates . . [Scott] never lost a friend. 1883 Fortn. 
Rev. 1 Nov. 600 The small class of territorial magnates who 
possess the soil of the country. 

transf. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 290 The 
stars, except one or two of the northern magnates, invisible 
at noonday. 

2. spec. In Hungary, and formerly in Poland, a 
member of the Upper House in the Diet. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 290/1 The bishops of Cracow 
and Kiow . . and several magnats declared that they would 
never consent to the establishment of such a commission. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 181 In Hungary, some 
magnates and cities were quickly reduced to obedience. 
Ibid. II. 461 A few magnates collected around the king. 

+ Magnatical, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ical.] 
? Lordly, domineering. 

1608 H. Clapham Errour on Left Hand, To Rdr. A ah, 
Their magnatical! one-eard Inuectiues were set on fire from 
hell, for destroying the Church peace. 

Magne- (mse'gnz) an irregular combining form 
used instead of Magneto-, in certain scientific 
terms introduced by Faraday : — 

Ma;gfne-cry*stal, a crystal acted upon by magnet- 
ism. Maignecry sta-llic a. , pertainin g to the effect 
produced by magnetism upon a crystalline body. 
Ulatg'nele-ctric a. = Magneto-electric. Maigfne- 
o-ptio a., pertaining to the relation between the 
optic axis of a crystal and the line of magnetic 
force through it. 

1831 Faraday [see Magneto-electric]. 1848 — in Phil. 
Trans. GXXXIX. 4 They [xr. results] appear to present to 
us anew force., which.. I will conventionally designate by 
a new word, as the magnecrystallic force. Ibid. 33 , 1 . .could 
perceive no traces of any phenomena having either magne- 
optic, or magnecrystallic, or any other relation to the crys- 
talline structure of the masses. X870 Bence Jones Life 
Faraday II. 348 The action of heat on magne-crystals. 1879 
Noad & Preece Electricity 300 An impelling force distinct 
from the magnetic and the diamagnetic, and which he 
[Faraday] called the magne-crystallic force. x88x Max- 
well Electr. (7 Magn, II. 46 Magnectystafiic phenomena. 
Magnefy, obs. form of Magnify. 

Magnelle, obs. form of Mangonel. 

+ Magnes. Obs. Also 4 erron. magmas. [L. 
magnes = Gr. b Mayvrjs AiQos, the Magnesian stone, 
Magnet,] A magnet, loadstone. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. vii. (1493! 357 Though 
the magnas dravyth yren to itself: the admas drawyth it 
away fro the magnas. Ibid. lxii. 573 It semyth that the 
ymage hangyth in the ayre by the myghte and vertue of the 
stone magnes. x3S9 W. Cunningham Cpsmogr. Gtasse x6x 
Thys is a merveilous nedle, whiche beinge touched, (as I 
heare) onlye with the Magnes shoulde knowe to turne al- 
waye to the North pole. <2x386 Sidney Arcadia 11, (1390) 
113 b, As a perfect Magnes, though put in an iuorie boxe, 
will thorow the boxe send forth his imbraced vertue to a 
beloued needle, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 329 
In this lower World there seems many things directed to the 
special use of Mankind. .theMetalsof Silver, Gold, Copper, 
the very Situation of the Seas, the Magnes. 1730 tr. Leon - 
ardus' Mirr. Stones 206. 

b. altrib. : magnes-stone, in the same sense. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. lxii. (1493! 573 There 

ben mountayns of suche magnes stones and they drawe to 
them and breke shippes that ben nayled with yren. <2 X586 
Sidney Arcadia m. (1590) 267 As if the sight of the enimie 
had bene a Magnes stone to his courage. 1390 Spenser 
E.Q- li. xii. 4. 1623 Burch as Pilgrims n. 1487 There is 
neither Iron or Steele, or the Magnes Stone that should so 
make the Tombe of Mahomet to hang in the Ayre. 

c. transf. Magnetic virtue. . 


MAGNESATfE. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva 33 There is such a Magnes in this 
simple Tree as does manifestly draw to it self some occult, 
and wonderful virtue. 

d. Applied to each of the poles. 
a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll v. 164 His temper’d Earth, whips 
(as you Agitate The Ayre) to either Magnes, This, or That. 

f Magnesane. Ckem. Obs. [f. Magnes- ia : 
see -ane 2 .J Chloride of magnesium. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Ckem. Philos. 353 It is evident that 
there exists a combination of magnesium and chlorine; 
though this body, which may be called magnesane, has 
never been examined in a separate state. 

Magnesia (msegnrjia). Also 4 magnasia, 5 
magnetia. [a. med.L. magnesia, a. Gr. t) Ma-yvi jcria 
Xidos, ‘ the Magnesian stone’, a designation of two 
different minerals: (1) the loadstone; (2) a stone 
shining like silver, perhaps talc (Liddell & Scott). 

It is not clear which of these two senses gave rise to the 
alchemical use ; the brilliant lustre ascribed by the alchemists 
to ‘magnesia’ favours the latter view, and the substance 
seems not to have been identified with the loadstone, in spite 
of the resemblance of its name to the familiar word Magnes .] 

+ 1. Alchemy. A mineral alleged by some al- 
chemists to be one of the ingredients of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeorn. Prol. 4 T. 902 Take the stoon 
that Titanos men name. Which is that quod he. Magnasia 
is the same, Seyde Plato. Ibid. 905 What is Magnasia, 
good sire, I yow preye. It is a water that is maad, I seye, 
Of elemsntes foure, quod Plato. 1472 Ripley Comp. Alch. 
Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 133 Our Stone ys callyd the lesse 
World one and three, Magnesia also of Sulphure and Mer- 
cury Proportionate by Nature most perfytly. 1477 Norton 
Ora. Alch. iii. ibid. 42 Another Stone ..you must have 
withall . . A Stone glittering with perspecuitie . . The price 
of an Ounce Conveniently Is twenty shillings; ..Her name 
is Magnetia, few people her knowe. 16x0 B. Joy son Alch. 
11. iii, Your marchesite, your tutie, your magnesia. 
fig. 1651 Biggs New Disp. Pref. b 2 b, We catch, at onely 
painted Butter-Ayes, and speculate not the Magnesia or sub- 
stantiality of Physicks, but rather its Umbrage; not the 
Body, but the Bark, and superficial out side. 

+ b. Used by Paracelsus for : Amalgam. Obs. 
1641 French Distill, vi. (1651) 185 Hang plates of gold 
over the fume of Argent vive, and they will become white, 
friable, and fiuxil as wax. This is called the Magnesia of 
gold, as saith Paracelsus. 

+ 2. = Manganese 1. Also black magnesia. Obs. 
[This use prob. arose from the notion that manganese was 
a form of the ‘magnesia’ of alchemy. There may, however, 
have beensomeearlyconfusionof manganese with loadstone: 
Pliny N. H. xxxvi. lxvi says that loadstone (magnes lapis) 
was used in making glass. In the Latin of early chemistry 
the word was applied to various other substances : e.g. mag- 
nesia opatina was a red sulphide of antimony (? = Kermes 3).] 
1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 79 Magnesia (in the Glass-houses, 
called Manganese). 1712 tr. Ponte fs Hist. Drugs I. 103/2 
The last ingredient [«•. of Cristalline Glass] is Manganese, 
or Magnesia, so called from its Likeness in Colour, Weight 
and Substance to the Load-Stone. 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v. Magnissa, Many have supposed the Magnissa 
to be the same with magnesia, that is, manganese, but this 
is an error. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 427/1 Black Mag- 
nesia. See Manganese, 

3. (In early use often f white magnesia — mod .L. 
magnesia alba, in contradistinction to black mag- 
nesia; see 2.) a. Originally, and still in popular 
language, applied to hydrated magnesium car- 
bonate, a white earthy powder, used in medicine 
as an antacid and cathartic. Calcined magnesia : 
magnesium oxide (pure ‘magnesia’: see b) pre- 
pared by heating the carbonate, b. In modern 
Chemistry, an alkaline earth, now recognized as 
the oxide of magnesium (MgO). 

[This application of the word seems not to be connected 
with the use in sense r, but to have been suggested by the 
mod.L. magnes carnens ‘flesh-magnet’, applied c 1550 by 
Cardan ( !~>e Subtilitate vn, Opera III. 475) to a white earth 
resembling osteocolla, because it was found to adhere 
strongly to the lips, and was therefore supposed to have the 
same attraction for flesh that the loadstone has for iron. 
The mod.L. term magnesia alba seems to have been first 
employed by Hoffmann in 1722 ( Opera 1740 IV. 479/2).] 

1755 J. Black Exper. Magnesia Alba etc. (1893) 7, I have 
had no opportunity of seeing Hoffman’s first magnesia. 
Ibid. 8 Those who would prepare a magnesia from Epsom 
salt may use the following process, 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat . I, 240 It exists in a state of combination, in lime-stone, 
common magnesia, alkalis, & c. 1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 206 
Magnesia has long been a celebrated remedy for these [sto- 
machic] complaints. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 48 
Hoffman, in the beginning of the 18th century, pointed out 
magnesia as a peculiar substance. 1823 Byron yuan x. 
Ixxiii, These sodas and magnesias Which form that hitter 
draught, the human species. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 80 
The metal combines with the oxygen of the air to form, 
oxide of magnesium or magnesia, 

e. attrib. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A nim. Chem. II. 133 The mag- 
nesia salts would . . answer this purpose better. 1876 Preece 
& Sivewright Telegraphy 34 A solution of the magnesia 
sulphate (MgSO*. Epsom salts), 

Magnesian (msgnrjpan), a. [f. Magnesia -t- 
-AN.J Of or pertaining to, or containing magnesia. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 434 The five simple earths 
are, the calcareous, the ponderous, the magnesian or 
muriatic, the argillaceous, and the siliceous. 1799 Tennant 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 309 Magnesian limestone may 
be easily distinguished from that which is purely calcareous, 
by the slowness of its solution in acids. 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem, (ed, 3) II. 476 Magnesia has a very marked affinity 
for alumina. ..This affinity was first pointed out by Mr. 
Chenevix in his analysis of magnesian stones. 28x2 Sir H. 
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Davy Chem. Philos. 33 In 1756 Dr. Black published his 
admirable researches on calcareous, magnesian, and alkaline 
substances. 1876 Page A dv. Text-bk. Geol. v. 102 Dolo- 
mite is a granular or crystalline variety of magnesian lime- 
stone. 188a Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. V. S. 622 This 
earth has a magnesian or chalky aspect. 

b. Magnesian limestone Geol., a name for 
the lower division of the New Red Sandstone rocks, 
now known as 1 Permian 

1836 T. Thomson Outl. Min., Geol., <$• Min. Anal. II. 142 
The magnesian limestone begins at Tynemouth, and extends 
, .as far as Nottingham. 1865 Lyell Elem Geol. (ed. 6) 456 
For the lower, or Magnesian Limestone division of English 
Geologists, Sir R. Murchison proposed, in 1841, the name 
of Permian. 

t Magne*siated, a. Chem. Obs. [f. Mag- 
nesia + -ate + -eij 1 .] Combined with magnesia. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 386 After dissolving 
the Magnesiated Iron in any acid. 

Magnesic (msegnz'sik), a. [f. Magnes-ia and 
Magnes-ium + -IC.] a. Containing magnesia., b. 
In names of salts : Of or pertaining to magnesium. 

1877 Kingzett A Ikati Trade 208 This tendency to fuse 
on the part of the mixture is due to the magnesic chloride. 
1881 S. P. Thompson in Nature XXIV. 465 Magnesic piatino- 
cyanide. 1894 U. S. Tariff in Times 16 Aug. 6/2 Mag- 
nesic fire-brick. 

Magnesiferous (msegwsrferes), a. [f. mod.L. 
magnesi-a : see -Fergus.] Containing magnesia. 
1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Magnesioferrite (msegnfssinfe-roit). Min. [f. 
magnesio -, taken as combining form of Magnesia + 
Fehkite.J Black octahedral crystals of magnesia 
and oxide of iron, from Vesuvius. 
x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 152. 

Magnesite (mse-gnisoit). Min. [f. Mag- 
nes-ia + -ite l.J Carbonate of magnesium, occur- 
ring commonly in compact white masses, but occa- 
sionally crystalline. 

Formerly applied also to the hydrous silicate of magnesium 
(sepiolite or meerschaum). 

1815 W. Phillips Outl. Min. 4 Geol. (1818) 27 Magnesia 
is combined with the carbonic acid in the magnesite. 1862 
Dana Elem. Geol. 63. 1877 Kingzett Alkali Trade 207 

Neutralising the acid liquor .. with Greek, stone or very 
nearly pure magnesite (carbonate of magnesium). 

Magnesium (msegnrsinm, -rji'om). Chem . [f. 
Magnesia, on the type of other names of metals 
in -dm, -iuar.J 
+1. = Manganese. Obs. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 346, I shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline earths 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnium : the last of these 
words is undoubtedly objectionable, but magnesium [ foot- 
note refers to Bergman Opusc, II. 200] has been already 
applied to metallic manganese. 

2, A chemical element, one of the metals of the 
alkaline earths being the base of magnesia. 

Though one of the most widely diffused of elements it is 
found in nature only in composition, and was discovered by 
Sir H. Davy in 1807 and first successfully separated by 
Bussy in 1830, as a. light silvery metal., ductile and malleable, 
which is stable in dry air but tarnishes when exposed to 
moisture, and burns with a blinding white light when held 
in a flame. Symbol Mg. 

x8iz Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 352 That magnesia con- 
sists of magnesium and oxygene, is proved both by analysis 
and synthesis. 1841 Brands Man._ Ckem. (ed. 5) 703. 1880 

Nature XXI. 289 On the dichroitic fluorescence of magne- 
sium-platinum-cyanide.. x88x Lockyer in Nature No. 6x7. 
394 The spectra are as distinct as the spectrum of magnesium. 

3. attrib. ;■ magnesium lamp, a lamp constructed 
to bum magnesium ; magnesium light, a brilliant 
light produced by the combustion of magnesium ; 
magnesium ribbon, thread, wire, a thin strip 
or wire of magnesium prepared for burning. 

i860 Phofogr. News 8 June 70/2 A rival, .to the strong 
lights hitherto used is like to spring up in Bunsen's “mag- 
nesium-lamp. 1871 M. Collins Mrq, <5- Merck. I. vi. 204 
A magnesium lamp stood on the table. x86o Photogr. News 
8 June 70/2 The excellence of the “magnesium-light. 1871 
Kingsley At Last vi, My host, .. by the help of the mag- 
nesium light, had penetrated further into the cave. 1890 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 126 /Magnesium ribbon. 
i860 Photogr. News 8 June 70/2 Notwithstanding the high 
price of the “magnesium thread. 1864 Proc, Amer. Phil. 
Soc. IX. ^58 “Magnesium wire. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. 
Ascents iii. 94 The intense flame of the magnesium wire, 
Magnet (mae'gnet). Also 5-7 magnets, 6 
mangnet. [a. OF. magnete (also manette), or di- 
rectly ad. L, magneta, accus. of magnes; see 
Magnes. 

The word has been superseded in mod. F. by aimant, but 
is current in the other Rom. and Teut. langs. : It., Sp., Pg. 
magnete, Ger., Da., Sw. magnet, Du. magneet.] 

1. Min. — Loadstone ; a variety of magnetite 
(proto-sesquioxide of iron) characterized by its 
power of attracting iron and steel, and by certain 
other associated properties (see 2). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 325/1 Magnete, precyowse stone, 
magnes. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys(Yoxb.) 14 Hym thowte 
that nevere in so lytyl space He had more seyn, wych his 
herte drow As the magnet doth iryn. 1353 Eden Decades 
322 The Ilande of Magnete that is the iland of the lode 
stone which is vnder or near abowte the northe pole. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 515 Dinocrates began to make the 
arched roufe of the temple of Arsinoe all of Magnet or this 
Loadstone. <21674 Milton Hist. Mosc. iii. Wks. 1851 
VIII. 487 In midst of this white City stands a Castle built 
of Magnet. 17*8 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 13 That 
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any stone should have so amazing a property, as we find in 
the magnet [etc.], c i860 Faraday Forces Nat. v. 130 There 
are some curious bodies in nature .. which are called mag- 
nets or loadstones — ores of iron. x86x C. W. King Ant. 
Gems (1866) 60 On Magnet, a black compact and hard iron- 
ore, I have seen rude intagli of the Lower Empire. 

2. A piece of loadstone ; also, a piece of iron or 
steel to which the characteristic properties of load- 
stone have been imparted, either permanently or 
temporarily, by contact with another magnet, by 
induction, or by means of an electric current. A 
magnet has an axis, at the extremities of which 
(the ‘ poles ’) the attractive power is greatest, and 
at the middle of which it becomes nil. When 
suspended freely, a magnet assumes such a position 
that one of its poles (hence called the north pole) 
points approximately north, and the other (the 
south pole) approximately south; the like poles 
of two magnets repel each other, while the unlike 
poles attract each other. 

Bar magnet, a polarized rod of iron, now much used in 
the construction of electro-magnetic apparatus. Horse-shoe 
magnet, a magnet made of steel in the form of a horse-shoe. 
Natural magnet : one consisting of loadstone ; opposed to 
artificial magnet. See also Electro-magnet. 

1623 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. (1635) 57 Let therd 
bee cut out of a rocke of Load-stone, a Magnet of reasonable 
quantity. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 58-9 What 
would have been said, to see him make a piece of iron dance 
round a table, while the agent held the Magnet underneath. 
X777 Priestley Matt, /j-Spir. (1782J I. xiii. 131 We are not 
..able to conceive how it is that a magnet attracts iron. 
1832 Nat. Philos. II. Magnetism v. 33 (U. K. S.) These 
horse-shoe magnets . . may be rendered magnetic by the 
same process as a straight bar. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 
146 Each portion will become a perfect magnet, each of the 
fractured ends exhibiting a polar state, as perfect as the 
entire magnet. 1894 Bottone Electr. Instr. Making (ed. 6) 
156 A bar-magnet, around one pole of which is coiled about 
a hundred feet of.. copper wire. Ibid. 231 It is easily seen, 
that if (as in bell magnets, horseshoe magnets) the winding 
is not carried on [etc.]. 

b. In extended sense ; A body possessing the 
properties characteristic of a magnet. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 435/2 [Cavallo’s hypothesis] 
is, that the earth itself is a magnet. 

3. fig. Something which attracts. y 

1655 H. Vaughan Silex Stint., Starve vi, These are the 

Magnets which so strongly move And work all night upon 
thy light and love. 1687 Dryden Hind # P. ur. 368 Two 
magnets, heaven and earth, allure to bliss, The larger load- 
stone that, the nearer this. 1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. 
(1711) III. 12 God is the true great Magnet of our souls. 
1777 Miss Burney Evelina xxi. They know the attraction 
of the magnet that draws me. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mottrtray 
Earn. II. 64 The lovely Emma was the magnet that attracted 
them both. 1821 Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg., Columbus i. 
The magnet of a thousand eyes. 1868 Lynch Rivulet cxia. 
iii, Let love your magnet be To draw him back to_ you. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as magnet-like adj. ; mag- 
net-wise adv.; magnet core, the rod or bar of soft 
magnetized iron placed in the middle of an electro- 
magnet ; magnet-cylinder, a metal cylinder, con- 
taining magnets, used for generating electricity; 
magnet belix, a coil of wire such as surrounds 
the core of an electro-magnet; magnet house, 
a house in which magnetic apparatus is kept. 

1894 Bottone Elect. Instr. Making{e&. 6) 231 This is true 
whatever be the form of the “magnet core. 1866 H. Wilde 
in Phil. Trans. CLVII. 91 A compound hollow cylinder 
of brass and iron, hereafter called the “magnet-cylinder. 
1879 Prescott Sp. Telephone 23 Whenever one part of a 
circuit is brought in proximity to another, as is the case in 
“magnet helices. 1900 Daily News 3 J uly 3/2 The “magnet 
house of the Observatory. x8ai Shelley Prometh, Club. 
IV. 466 Borne beside thee by a power Like the polar Para- 
dise, “Magnet-like of lovers' eyes. 1849 Mozley Ess. (1878) 
II. 201 The obliquity of this visible system is .. the one 
theme, which is ever drawing them “magnet-wise. 

t Magnetarian, a. Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. Mag- 
net + -aeian.] Conversant with the magnet. 

1634 Charleton Physiol. Epic.-Gass.-Charltoniana 388 
The Speculations and Observations of our Modern Magnet- 
arian Authors, Gilbert, Cabeus, Kircber, &c. 
Magnetarium(m£egneteo-ri»m). [quasi-Latin, 

f. Magnet + -arum.] An instrument for the illus- 
tration of the phenomena of the earth’s magnetism. 

1894 H. Wilde in Proc. Roy. Soc. IN, 210 By means of some 
electro-mechanism, new to experimental science, which [in 
a paper read in June 1890] I termed a magnetarium, the 
period of backward rotation [etc.]. 1902 Encycl. Brit. 

XXX. 463/x Wilde had succeeded in reproducing some of 
the most conspicuous features of the earth’s magnetization 
by a contrivance called a magnetarium. 

Ii Mague'tes. Obs. [L., a. Gr. payvqTtjs » 

/jukyvrjs Magnet,] = Magnet. 

c 1581 Lodge Repl. Gascon's Sch. Abuse (Shaks. Soc. 1833) 
21 As the magnetes draweth iorne..so Musik [etc.]. 

Magnetic (maegne’tik), a. and sb. [ ad. mod.L. 
magnetic-m (F. magnitique, Sp. magnified, It. 
magnified), f. magnet- : see Magnet and - 10 .] 

A. adj. 

X. Having the properties of a magnet ; pertain- 
ing to a magnet or to magnetism ; producing, 
caused by, or operating by means of, magnetism. 

Frequently forming phraseological combs, with sbs., as in 
magnetic amplitude, azimuth , compass, core, declination, 
dip, equator , field, fluid, meridian, needle , north, pole, 
potential, separator, storm, telegraph , zenith- : see the sbs. 
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1634 Habington Castara 1. (Arb.) 33 Why doth the 
stubborne iron prove So gentle to th’ magnetique stone? 
1633 Quarles Embl. 1. xiii. d7i8)_ 53 Like as the am'rous 
needle joys to bend To her magnetick friend. 1647 H. Moke 
Philos. Poems 385 Let the arrow K. keep in BC the same 
line of the air or earthly magnetick spirit. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Magnetick, belonging to the Lodestone. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 64 Metals, 
which have magnetic powers, most of which are still un- 
known to us. 1796 Kirwan Elan. Min. II. 158 Common 
Magnetic Iron Ore. Ibid. 161 Magnetic Sand. 1831 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 12 note, When iron rails, 
pokers, &c. become magnetic by the influence of the earth. 
1884 A. Daniell Princ. Physics xyi. 609 When an iron 
or cobalt bar is magnetised it.. emits a slight sound — a 
‘magnetic tick’. 

•|- b. Formerly applied to a healing plaster of 
which ‘ magnet ’ or loadstone formed an ingredient, 
and which was regarded as possessing occult 
attractive power similar to that of the magnet. Obs. 

1638 A. Fox IVurtz’ Surg. 11. x. 86 Then is it requi- 
site, that you have a good Medicine, which penetrate with 
its vertue, and that is the Magnetick plaister. 1638 tr. 
Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xii. 47, I teach them to find.. the 
magnetique plaster. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. lxxvii. 675 
Apply the magnetick Emplaster. .till it [the wound] is suffi- 
ciently cleansed. 

J- c. Said with reference to other attractive forces 
formerly confused with magnetism. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. hi. 583 They [the Constellations] 
towards his all-chearing Lamp Turn swift their various 
motions, or are turnd By his Magnetic beam. 

2 . fig. Having powers of attraction ; very attrac- 
tive or seductive. Now often with some mixture 
of sense 4. 

163a B. J osison (title) The Magnetick Lady. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Prav. (ed. 2) 55 Turk, Jew, and others, drawne 
thither by the magnetick power of gaine. 1658 Row- 
land Topstll's Four-f. Beasts Pref, There is such a mag- 
netick force in Goodness, that it draws the hearts of 
men after it, 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiii. The mag- 
netic power of beauty. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 9 
That magnetic influence which irresistibly draws our feet to 
spots on which our imagination has long fed. 1880 Spectator 
3 Nov. 1437 The Americans have invented, and English- 
men are slowly adopting into their political vocabulary, a 
new word, intended to account for the otherwise unaccount- 
able popularity of some politicians. They say they are 
‘ magnetic 1888 Bryce Amer. Commiv. II. m.lxxiv. 612 
If he can join to them a ready and winning address, a 
geniality of manner if not of heart, lie becomes what is 
called magnetic. 1901 Scotsman. 7 Oct. 2/7, I found him 
one of the most magnetic and companionable of men. 
b. Const, to, + of. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 107 Whose appositeness 
for Trade, was Magnetique of all Nations and Merchan- 
dises to it. 1864 Tennyson AyltneVs F. 626 His face 
magnetic to the hand from which Livid he pluck’d it forth. 

3 . Applied to those bodies, as iron, nickel, cobalt, 
which are capable of receiving the properties of 
the loadstone, or of being attracted by it; also, 
= P A E A MAGNETIC. 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 9 He [Gilbert ex6oo] applies the 
term magnetic to all bodies which are acted upon by load- 
stones and magnets. 1843 Pqrtlock Geol. 225 Magnetic 
pyrites occurs in considerable quantity in a greenstone dike. 
1846 [see Diamagnetic a.]. 1871 Roscoe Elan. Chem. 

239 Ferrous oxide and the ferrous salts are magnetic. 

4 . Pertaining to animal magnetism ; mesmeric. 

1800 Med. Jml. IV. 130 The magnetic influence of 

Mesmer. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 33/1 The mode of bringing 
the magnetised under the influence of the magnetic fluid 
was peculiar. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, vii, As if he had 
been in a magnetic slumber. 1833 Smedley Occult Sci. 222 
The magnetic awakening in the body. 

33. sb. 

fl. = Magnet, lit. and fig. Oh. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 60 They [alliances 
between princes] are not souldered by any magnetique of 
Love. 1658 J. VI urn Cleopatra vni. n. 20 Retiring her 
eyes from a magnetick which even forceably attracted them. 
1671 Milton P. R. ii. 168 Such object hath the power to. . 
lead At will the manliest, resolutest brest, As the Mag- 
netic hardest Iron draws. 

2 . a. ‘Any metal, as iron, steel, nickel, cobalt, 
&c., which may receive the properties of the load- 
stone’ (Webster 1847-54 citing Dana), b. A 
paramagnetic body {Cent. Did. 1890). 

3 . Magnetics : the science of magnetism. 

1786 Cavallo in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 11 It is a pro- 
position well established in magnetics, that soft iron, or soft 
steel, acquires magnetism very easily. 1881 Maxwell 
Electr. 4 Magn. I. 12 In electrostatics and magnetics. 

Magnetical (roasgnedikal), a. Now rare. 
[f. mod.L. magnetic-us (see prec.) + -al.] 

1. = Magnetic a. x. 

1381 Borough (title) A Discours of the Variation of the 
Cumpas, or Magneticall Needle, *581 — Disc. Far. Com- 
pass i. B j, The magneticall meridian. 1625 N. Car- 
penter Geogr. Del. 1. iii. (1635) 46 A Magneticall Body 
by some Is defined to bee that which seated in the Aire 
doth place it selfe in one place natural!, not alterable. 
;633 1 ■ James Voy. Q ij b, The Magneticall Azimuths. 1696 
Whiston i'h. Earth n. (1722) 109 Dr. Halley, .has dis- 
cover’d at least two Magnetical Poles. 1773 Brydone 
Sicily xi, (1776) I. 231 The. needle .. entirely lost its mag- 
netical power, standing indiscriminately at every point 
of the compass. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. IV. 
1 . 382 You will find the iron appear more magnetical than 
the steel. *797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3>X. 435/2 The variation 
of the compass first showed, .that the earth had two mag- 
netical poles by which the needle is influenced. 1876 


Davis Polaris Exp. App. 639 The Coast Survey, .has con- 
tributed astronomical and magnetical instruments, 
f b. = Magnetic i c. Also const, of. Obs. 

*626 Bacon Sylva § 75 There is an Opinion, that the 
Moone is Magneticall of Heat, as the Sun is of Cold, and 
Moisture. 1642 H. More Song of Soul it. i. 11. xxvi, 
All these he substances self-moveable : And that we call 
virtue magneticall. . I comprehend it in the life plantall. 
1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iii. § 21 It will in its own mag- 
netical tendency to ascend, reduce the Cortical Body to 
a compliance with it. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. i. 124 
For who, almost, grants not. .that the Planets are Mag- 
netical Bodys touched by the Sun, ..and thereupon move 
faster when in S with him, direct. 

f c. Of a writer: That treats of magnetism. Obs. 
1676 Boyle Mech. Orig. divers Qual., Magnetism 20 But 
Magnetism is so fertile a Subject, that if I had now the 
leisure and conveniencyto range among Magnetical Writers, 
1 should scarce doubt of finding [etc.]. 

If d. In the 17th c. often applied to remedies for 
which a magical or occult virtue was claimed. 

1628 Burton Anat. Mel. n. i. 1. i. (ed. 3) 209 Whether by 
these diabolical meanes.. this disease and the like may be 
cured ? and if they may whether it bee lawfull to make vse 
of them, those magneticall cures ? 1632 Ibid. ii. iv. (ed. 4) 
281 Balsomes, strange extracts, elixars, and such like 
magico-magneticall cures. 1621 Ibid. in. ii. v. iv. 651 Cardan 
. . reckons up many magneticall remedies. 1630 Hales Gold. 
Rem. 1. 11673) 289 He tells of a great Person, who usually 
works such Magnetical Cures of that disease. 1663 Boyle 
Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, n. v. 226 Eminent physicians 
have both made use of and commended magnetical remedies. 
1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2;, Magnetism , and 
Magnetical Virtues, are much used by some who find their 
Account more in Amusement than useful Knowledge : and 
some affect to explain or recommend by such Terms, those 
Remedies, for the Application and Operation of which, they 
have no better Reasons at hand. 

2. fig. = Magnetic a. 2 . 

a 1649 Dim mm. or Hawth. Hist. Jas.V, Wks. (1711(96 
That the king had a magnetical affection towards him. 
1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics 468 Modesty . . pref err eth 
another above it self, and in that its magnetical and obliging 
quality much consisted), a 1792 Horne Wks. (1818) III. 
hi. 34 The virtue of his death, and the consequent ‘power of 
his resurrection ’ . . compose a divine magnetical influence. 

3 . Pertaining to animal magnetism. 

1794 Gobwin Cat. Williams 112 There was a magnetical 
sympathy between me and my master. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 449/2 The room, where the patients underwent 
the magnetical operations. 1802 Acerb: Trav. I. 273 The 
proficiency of the Baron in the magnetical science has not 
met with very great success. 

j-B. sb. fl. Magnetic properties. Obs. rare. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 71 Men that ascribe 
thus much'unto rocks of the north, must presume or dis- 
cover the like tnagneticals in the south. 

Magnetically (masgne-tikali), adv. ff. prec. 
+ -ly-.] In a magnetic manner; by means or in 
respect of magnetism. 

1621 Burton A nai. Mel. 1. ii. hi. ii. 126 Many greene 
wounds magnetically cured. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
1. § 9 Stand magnetically upon that Axis, when prudent sim- 
plicity hath fixt there, c 1790 I mi son Sck. Art 11. 166 
The operator ought not to stop longer on the first bar than 
is necessary to open the pores, and to arrange them mag- 
netically. 1873 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. II. 45 Iron 
which is magnetically hard is. .more apt to break. 1878 
C. Stanford Symb. Christ ii. 44 On a sudden they became 
magnetically conscious of supernatural presence. 

+ Mague’ticalness. Obs. rare- 1 . [-NESS.] 
Magnetic quality or condition. 

*757 Birch Hist. R. Soc. IV. 253 It related not to the 
instances of the magneticalness of lightning. 

Magnetician (manned -Jan). [f. Magnetic 
+ -Ian.] One skilled in magnetism; a magnetist. 
18. . Murchison (Wore.). 

f Magneticness. Obs. rare- 1 . [{. Mag- 
netic a+ -ness.] = Magneticalness. 

1663 Waterhouse Comm. Fortescue 187 They fortified 
themselves against all incursionsj. .which the Magnetique- 
ness of their external success, .might., occasion them. 

Magnetico- (masgne-tikF), used ( rarefy ) as 
combining f. Magnetic to denote ‘magnetic and . 

1816 Bentham Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIII. 145 There 
are— 1. The Magnetic or Magnetico-spastic. 2. The Elec- 
tric or Electrico-spastic [etc.]. 

Magnetrfercms, a. [f. Magnet + -ieerous.] 
Producing or conducting magnetism. 

1833 Webster (citing Journal of Science). In mod. Diets. 

fmagne'tify, v. Obs. [f. Magnet + -ify.J 
trans. — Magnetize. Hence Magne'tifLedy^/. a. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 2 Like the Aguish mag- 
hetified Needle, reels to and fro. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
X. 450/1 Several persons in a higher sphere of life were 
magnetifted and felt nothing. Ibid. XVIII. 621/1 The south 
pole of a small magnetified needle. 

t Magnetrineter. Obs. [f. Magnet + 
-meter, after calorimeter.'] — Magnetometer. 

1821 W. Scoresby Jun. in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. (1823) 
IX. 243 Description of a Magnetimeter, being a New In- 
strument for Measuring Magnetic Attractions, and Finding 
the Dip of the Needle. 

Magnetine (margnetin). [f. Magnet + -ine.] 
+ 1 . A hypothetical imponderable substance re- 
garded as the principle of magnetism. Obs . rare- 1 . 

*848 Lond. Jrnl. Arts, etc. XXXII. 64 [where also other 
related terms (magnetide etc.) are proposed]. 

2 . A mixture of some magnetized material and 
1 cement, used in making magnetic belts, etc. 

I 1890 in Century Did. 

Magnetipolar (mtesgnetiptfvlai), a. [f. Mag- 


net + Polar a.] Having the property of magnetic 
polarity. 1890 in Century Diet. 

+ Magnetish, a. Obs. [f. Magnet + -isb.] 

= Magnetic. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Minor r. Some of these Iron-stones 
are Magnetish, and draw the Iron apparently, which pro- 
ceeds from their hidden heat. 

Magnetism (margnetiz’m). _ [ad. mod.L. 
mag>ietismus(F .magnetisme, 1724 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. magnet- : see Magnet and -ism.] 

1 . The characteristic properties of the magnet; 
magnetic phenomena and their laws. Also, the 
natural agency or principle concerned in the pro- 
duction of magnetic phenomena; formerly often 
supposed to be an ‘imponderable fluid’, but now 
regarded as a modification of energy. 

Terrestrial magnetism : the magnetic properties of the 
earth, considered as a whole. 

1616 W. Barlowe Magn. Aduert. Ep. Ded, As, What I 
had built vpon his foundation of the Magnetisme of the 
earth. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 160 You shall thereby 
give it a most powerful Magnetisme, so that it will then 
as actively move the Needle .. as the Loadstone it-self. 
1775 Harris Philos. Arrangent. Wks. (1841) 376 Are we to 
speak of those other motive powers, the powers of magnetism 
and electricity? 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 
164 A peculiar species of at traction, exerted by bodies called 
magnetsor loadstones, receives tlieappellationof magnetism. 
1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. 1.1857) HI- 38 The sub- 
ject of terrestrial magnetism forms a very important addition 
to the general facts. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 288/1 The 
mutual relations of the two magnetisms [Austral and 
Boreal], and those of positive and negative electricity. 
c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sci. I.. 249/2 The magnetic effect 
remains for some time ; and this is called residuary mag- 
netism. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (1870) II. xvi. 423 
A blue flame, which being usually bent by the earth’s mag- 
netism, received the name of the Voltaic Arc. 

+ b. In the 1 7th c. often confused with various 
phenomena of attraction not now recognized as 
immediately related to it. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. (1658) 85 Many 
other Magnetisms may be pretended, and the like attrac- 
tions through all die creatures of Nature 1671 Grew 
Anat. Plants 1. ii. §25 The two Contrary Tendencies 
of the Lignous and Cortical Bodies . . (being most probably 
external, and a kind of Magnetisme). 

c. fig. Attractive power or influence, esp. per- 
sonal charm or ascendancy. Sometimes with allu- 
sion to sense 3. 

1653 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. n. Cock-crowing i, Their 
magnetisme works all night And dreams of Paradise and 
light. 1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xiv. 13 The bodies they 
have contracted . . may by a kind of fatal magnetisme be 
chained down to their proper element. 1671 Marvell Carr. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 393 The magnetism of two souls, rightly 
touched, works beyond all natural limits. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 172 Nothing is more common than to see Men 
of singular Strictness . . who yet . . stoop and yield to the 
Magnetism of this dirty Planet, a 1711 Ken Preparatives 
Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 64 The Magnetism of Heav’nly Love, 
Draws some to God above. 1753 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) III. ix. 67 There is a kind of magnetism in goodness. 
1859 Kingsley Misc. I. 28 He could draw round him.. by 
the spiritual magnetism of his genius, many a noble soul. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comnno. II. in. lxxiv. 612 Now, mag- 
netism is among the highest qualities which an American 
popular leader can possess. 

2 . The science which is concerned with magnetic 
phenomena. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1885 S. P. Thompson (title) Lessons 
in Electricity and Magnetism. 

3. Short for animal magnetism (see Ammal 
C. i) = Mesmerism. 

[1784, etc. ; see Animal C.I.] 1785 Mesmer' s Aphorisms 
13 It cannot he determined how long a tree may preserve 
the magnetism. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 450/t The 
principal application of magnetism., was by pressure of the 
hands.. on the hypochondria. 1855 Smedley Occult Sci. 
224 Magnetism by the eye is indeed often more powerful 
than by the hands. 

Magnetist (mae-gnetist). [f. Magnet + -1ST.] 
X. One skilled in the science of magnetism. 

1761 T. H. Croker Syst. Magn. 7 A noted Magnetist’s 
Pretence of making steadier compasses. 1859 Bache 
Discuss. Magn. 4 Meteorol. Obsero. 1. 14 The same dis- 
tinguished magnetist. 

2 . One who practises ‘animal magnetism’ ; a mes- 
merist Also animal magnetist (see Animal C. i). 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Jndic. Evid. (1827) V. 180 The 
operations .. of the magnetist .. in the expulsion of non- 
existent diseases. 1807 Southey Esprieila's Lett. II. 397 
The animal magnetists kept up this unnatural state of 
attention long enough., to produce .. insensibility. 1846 
Blac/ew. Mag. LX. 235 The magnetist. .made the usual 
passes along the arm. 1855 Smedley Occult Sci. 224 The 
will, after all, is the real power exercised by the magnetist. 

Magnetite (margnetoit). Min. [ad. G. mag- 
netit (Haidinger 1845) : see Magnet and -ite.] 
Proto-sesquioxide of iron, which is readily attracted 
by the magnet ; magnetic oxide of iron. 

_ 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II, 10 The most 
important iron ore wrought in Norway and Sweden is 
Magnetite. . 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 153 Magnetite is 
frequently titaniferous. 

Magnetizability (mffiignetoizabiliti). [f. 
next: see -iTt.J Capacity of being magnetized. 

1880 Nature XXIII. 210 The tnagnetisabihty of iron at 
very high temperatures. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. 
II, 412 Not exactly proportional toils diamagnetic or ferro 
magnetic magnetizability. 
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Magnetizable (mm-gnetnizab’l), a. [f. Mag- 
netize + -able.] Capable of being magnetized.^ 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 623/2 These intervening 
masses of magnetisable iron-ore. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 

02 The continuous parts of axnagpetizable body. 1881 Times 
11 Apr. 4 Diamagnetism, which gave indications that 
‘space ’ . .is magnetizable. 

Magnetization (msetgnetniz^’Jan). [f. Mag- i 
netize 4 - -ation.] The action of magnetizing or 
the condition of being magnetized. 

1801 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. 1 1. 133/2 The striking it with a 
lcey will.. make the process of magnetization very quick. 
1832 Nat. Philos. II. Electro-Magnet, x. 56 (U. K. S.J We 
shall call the action which produces an arrangement of poles 
similar to that resulting from a voltaic current, positive | 
magnetization. 184s Todd & Bowman Phys.Anat. I. 239 
Further tests of the presence of galvanic action are found 
in the magnetization of a steel needle placed within a coil. . 
1849 S. R. Maitland Illustr. Mesmerism 74 M. Sweden- 
borg being present, she begged him to /increase the efficacy : 
of the water, by joining in the magnetisation. 1868 Athe- 
ns tun 14 Mar. 390/2 Dr. Tyndall repeated Faraday’s mar- 
vellous experiment — - the magnetization of light. 1871 
Tyndall Eragrn. Sci. (1879) 1. xiii. 373 Previous to mag- 
netization, a dipping needle .. stands accurately level. 

Magnetize (mae-gnetaiz), v. [f. Magnet 4- 

-IZE.] 

1. trans. To charge or supply with magnetic 
properties. 

x8oi Encycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 133/ 2 The most simple method 
of magnetising a steel bar. 1831 Brewster Optics x. 92 
The violet rays, .had the power of magnetising small steel 
needles. 1894 Bottone Electr. Instr. Making (ed. 6) 215 
If, therefore, we wind our field magnets with about 6 lbs. 
No. 20= i2's ohms, we shall get a sufficient number of turns 
on to magnetise them efficiently. 

2. intr. To become magnetic. In mod. Diets. 

3. trans. To attract as a magnet does. Chiefly 
Jig. (with mixture of sense 4 ), to subdue or win by 
personal charm. 

1836 Ed in. Rev. LXII. 310 The noblest associations, thus 
insensibly introduced into the mind, magnetize it anew. 
1842 Tennyson Talkbig Oak 235, I kiss it twice, I kiss 
it thrice, The warmth it thence shall win To riper life 
may magnetise The baby-oak within. 1847 Disraeli Tan- 
cred iv. iii, You will magnetise the Queen as you have 
magnetised me. 1876 Mozley Univ. Semi. vi. 141 External 
Nature is., an enchantress who magnetises the human spirit. 

4. To influence by ‘ animal magnetism ’ j to mes- 
merize. Alsoy^t 

1783 Mesmer's Aphorisms 11 The operation must be re- 
peated, till you have magnetized every side of the plant. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 450/1 Seven of Deslon’s patients 
were magnetised at Dr. Franklin’s house. 1849 S. R. Mait- 
land Illnstr. Mesmerism 74 M. Renard. .had requested that 
Adele the clairvoyante might, while In her sleep, magnetise 
a little bottle of water for him. 1864 Lowell Eiresuie Trav. 
189 You must magnetize him many times to get him en 
rapport with a jest. 

lienee Ma-gnetized ppl. a. (also absol.) ; Mag- 
netizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1787 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 19 June, He whispered . .that 
..he intended to introduce magnetizing. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 450/1 A magnetised tree was said to produce con- 
vulsions. 1830 Heuschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 57 Masks of 
magnetized steel wire are . . adapted to the faces of the 
workmen. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 33/1 The mode of bringing 
the magnetised under the influence of the magnetic fluid was 
peculiar. 1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 27 The magnetizing action 
of transitory electric currents. 1877 Academy 3 Nov. 428/1 
In an article on the magnetising of animals, Herr Preyer 
investigates the physiological effects pete.]. 1880 J. E. H. 
Gordon Electr. <5- Magn. I. 147 The magnetized bar. 

Magnetizer (margnetaizaj;), [f. Magnetize 

+ -EE '•] 

1. One who magnetizes ; in quota, one who prac- 
tises ‘ animal magnetism a mesmerist. 

_ 1802 Ackrbi Trav. I. 270, I saw my fellow traveller., fall 
into a profound sleep by the mere motion of the magnetiser’s 
fingers. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 32/2 Hundreds were ready 
to attest the wonderful cures wrought upon their own per- 
sons by the great magnetizer [M.esmer]. 1867 Carlyle 
Remits. (1881) II. 2 59 Two magnetisers, first a man, then a 
quack woman. 1886 Pall Mall G. 7 July 3/2 The Italian 
magnetizer Donato. 

2. That which imparts magnetism. In mod. Diets. 
Magneto (mtegnrm), sb. Used colloq. as an 

abbreviation for magneto-electric machine. 

1882 Daily Nevus 27 Jan. 2/1 Various curious forms of 
early telegraphs are shown,, .for instance .. Highton’s gold- 
leaf and horseshoe needle, Henley’s magneto, and others. 
1893 Preece & Stubbs Man. Telephony 129 For such a pur- 
pose commutated magnetos are made. 

Magneto- (msegnPto), formally repr. the com- 
bining form of Gr. puiyvijT-, pa yvrjs Magnet, first 
occurring in quasi-Greek derivatives like Magneto- 
meter, and now used without restriction to form 
combinations (chiefly written with hyphen) denot- 
ing processes carried on by magnetic means, or 
the application of magnetism to particular depart- 
ments of art or industry, as in magtieto-electro- 
telluric, -inductive, -optic, -optical adjs. ; magneto- 
generator, -induction, -rotation. Also in the fol- 
lowing : magneto-ball, magneto-call-bell, an 
electric bell in which the armature of the electro- 
magnet is polarized ; magneto-dynamo (see 
quot.) ; magneto-instrument {Cent. Diet. 1890 ), 
-machine, a magneto-electric machine; magneto- 
optics, that branch of physics which deals with 
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the phenomena of the magnetization of light; 
magneto-phonograph, a sound-recording and 
producing instrument worked by means of mag- 
netic electricity; magneto-pointer (in mod. 
Diets.), the index of a magneto-electric dial tele- 
graph; magneto-printer (in mod. Diets.), a re- 
cording telegraph worked by magneto- electricity ; 
magneto-telegraph (in mod. Diets.), a telegraph 
worked by magneto-electricity ; magneto-tele- 
phone, a magneto-electric sound transmitter ; 
magneto-therapy, the treatment of disease by 1 
the external application of metal plates inducing i 
magnetic electricity (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889) ; mag- 
neto-transmitter (in mod. Diets.), a magneto-elec- | 
trie machine for the transmission of (a) electric force, 

(1 b ) sound. 

1889 Preece & Maier Telephone Index, “Magneto Bell, j 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech, Supply *Magneto Call-bell, the : 
sounder of a telephone circuit. 1884 S. P. Thompson 
Dynamo-Electr. Machinery 199 In “magneto-dynamos, in 
which the field is due to permanent magnets of steel. 
1846 J. Joyce Sci. Dial. vi. 423 The machine in this case 
has been termed the “niagneto-electro-telluric machine. 
1893 Preece & Stubbs Man. Telephony 125 The Ericsson- 
Bell Company’s “magneto generators. 1892 S. P, Thompson 
Magneto-Electr. Machinery 8 Within a few months ma- 
chines on the principle of “magneto-induction had been 
devised by Dal Legro and by Pixii. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. 
Telephone 259 The “magneto-inductive waves were super- 
posed. c 1865 G. Gore in Circ.Sci. 1. 229/1 The “magneto- 
machine being in some cases employed. 1891 S. P. Thompson 
tr. Guillemiris Magn. $ Electr. 415 Gramme’s magneto- 
machine. 1881 — Elem. Electr. ty Magnet. § 387. 350 
“Magneto-optic Rotation of the Plane of Polarisation of a 
Ray of Light. 1848 Faraday in Phil. Trans. CXXXIX. 35 
Pliicker’s “magneto-optical results. 1850 Tyndall in Rep. 
Brit. Assoc., Sections (1851) 23 On the Magneto-Optical 
Properties of Crystals. 1902 J. J, Thomson in Encycl. Brit. 
XXX. 464 “Magneto-Optics. 1902 Harper's Mag. Feb. 496 
It has_ been variously designated as the * telegraphone’, 
the ‘microphonograph’ and the ‘“magneto-phonograph’ in 
Europe. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Magneto-rotation. 1883 S.P. 
Thompson P. Reis 9 In 1877, when the “Magneto-Telephones 
of Graham Bell began to make their way into Europe. 

Magneto-crystallic(msegnztt?|krist0e-lik),zi!. 
[f. Magneto- + Crystallic.] Of or relating to 
the magnetic properties possessed by crystals. 

1848 Faraday in Phil. Trans. CXXXIX. 30 In that case 
the word magnetocrystallic ought probably to be applied to 
this force, as it is generated or developed under the influence 
of the magnet. Ibid. 40 Both the magnetic and magneto- 
crystallic forces are at the same time doubled or quadrupled. 

t Magnetod. Obs. [See On 2 .] (Seequot. 1889.) 

1850 Ashburner tr. Reichenbach's Dynamics 224 We may 
name this product crystallod , . . that from electricity briefly 
as elod, from light photod, and so on, magnetod, chymoa , 
heliodle. tc.]. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Magnetod, Reichenbach’s 
term for the odylic force found in magnets. 

Magneito-ele'ctric, a. Pertaining to elec- 
tric phenomena involving electric currents induced 
in conductors by the relative motion of these con- 
ductors with respect to either permanent magnets 
or electro-magnets. 

Introduced, in 1831, by Faraday, who employed it in its 
most general sense for describing the currents induced by 
motion of conduction in conjunction with any of the follow- 
ing kinds of magnet : permanent steel magnets, ordinary 
loadstones, electro-magnets, the earth. He used it tenta- 
tively at first in contradistinction to the term volt a- electric, 
which he applied to the induction of electricity by turning 
on or turning off an electric current in a stationary coil. 

1831 Faraday in Phil. Trans. (1832) CXXII. 139 As a 
distinction in language is still necessary, I propose to call the 
agency thus exerted by ordinary magnets, magneto-electric 
or magneleciric induction. Ibid. 173 Upon the supposition 
that the rotation of the earth tended, by magneto-electric 
induction, to cause currents in its own mass. 1833 Ibid. 
CXXIII. 44, 1 had the pleasure. .of making an experiment, 
for which the great magnet [a loadstone] in the museum 
. .and the magneto-electric coil described in my first paper, 
were put in requisition. 1834 — in Philos. Mag. V. 349 
When I first obtained the magneto-electric spark it was 
by the use of a secondary magnet. . . My principal was an 
electromagnet; Nobiii's was, I believe, an ordinary mag- 
net ; others have used the natural magnet. 1839 J. F. 
Daniell Introd. Chetn. Philos. 489 Magneto-electric Is 
the converse to electro-magnetic action. 1854 G. Bird & 
C. Brooke Elem. Nat. Philos, xvii. (ed. 4) 421 note, Simi- 
larly, electro-magnetic induction would mean the develop- 
ment of magnetism by a current, and magneto-electric in- 
duction, that of a current by magnetism. 1881 Maxwell 
Electr. tf Magn. II. 208 This is the electromotive force 
which must be supplied from sources independent of mag- 
neto-electric induction. 

b. Magneto-electric current. Used by Fara- 
day to distinguish currents generated mechanically 
by magneto-electric induction from those generated, 
in a voltaic battery. 

1851 Faraday in Phil. Trans. CXLII. (1852) 137 On the 
employment of the Induced Magneto-electric Current as a 
test and measure of Magnetic Forces. 

c. Magneto-electric machine. First used by 
Faraday, in 1831, to denote a machine generating 
currents by magneto-electric induction. By later 
writers employed in variously limited senses. 

The appellation continued to be used in Faraday’s wide 
sense by various writers down to about 1867, when the im- 
provements of Wilde, Wheatstone, Siemens, Ladd, Varley 
and others attracted much attention, and the term ‘dynamo- 
electric machine ' was introduced by Brooke. This term was 
defined by Brooke himself to denote in general a machine 
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‘in which dynamic energy is employed to produce an 
electric current’ (Proc. Roy. Soc . XV. 409, footnote) ; by 
others, however, it has been applied to signify only such 
machines as embodied the principle of self- excitation and 
did not contain any permanent magnets. Those who adopted 
the latter usage limited the meaning of magneto-electric 
machine ’; some including under that term only the ma- 
chines with permanent magnets of steel, while others in- 
cluded under the name both these and the machines with 
separately-excited electro-magnets. The present tendency 
is to confine the term strictly to the machines w ith permanent 
steel magnets. Some writers define magneto-electric ma- 
chines as simply old-fashioned or rudimentary kinds of 
dynamos ; others treat the terms as synonymous. On the 
other hand some writers treat ‘ magneto-electric machine ’ 
as a generic term, of which dynamo-electric machines form 
a sub-class. 

1831 Faraday in Phil. Trans. (1832) CXXII. 160 Two 
rough trials were made with the intention of constructing 
magneto-electric machines. Ibid. 163 [Under heading Ter- 
restrial Magneto-electric Induction, describes as magneto- 
electric machines discs of copper caused to revolve, and there- 
by generate electric currents under the magnetic influence 
of the earth.] 1866 Crookes in Q. Jrnl. Sci. XII. 504 
Magneto-electric machines, with revolving armatures, in 
which electro-magnets had been substituted for permanent 
magnets, had been constructed. 1867 Wheatstone in Proc. 
Roy. Soc. XV. 369 The magneto-electric machines which 
have been hitherto described are actuated either by a per- 
manent magnet or by an electro-magnet. 1878 Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Engin. HI. 63 M. Alfred Niaudet remarked that he 
did not agree with . . the distinction between dynamo-electric 
and magneto-electric machines. In all these instruments 
mechanical power was converted into electricity by the 
action of magnetism; consequently all were both magneto- 
electric and dynamo-electric. 1878 J. N. Shoolbred Pres. 
State Electric Lighting 6 For the older form, where per- 
manent magnets are employed, the term ‘magneto-electric’ 
machine has been retained. 1880 A. Siemens in Jrnl. 
Soc. Telegr. Engin. IX. 93 A constant and permanent 
magnetic-field is, therefore, of paramount importance, and 
it can be produced in the way proposed by Mr. Wilde in 
1863 for magneto-electric machines by employing a separate 
machine for exciting the field-magnets_ of one or more 
similar machines. 1882 S. P. Thompson in Jrul. Soc. Arts 
XXXI. 120 The arbitrary distinction between so-called 
magneto-eiectric machines and dynamo-electric machines 
fails when examined carefully. In all these machines a 
magnet, whether permanently excited, independently ex- 
cited, or self-excited, is employed to provide a field of mag- 
netic force. And in all of them dynamic power is employed. 
1887 W. B. Esson Magneto- <$* Dynamo-electric Machines 22 
In all the machines yet described, the electric currents were 
induced by means of steel magnets, or, as in Wilde’s machine, 
by magnets that were magnetised by the current produced 
in another machine. Such machines are usually called 
‘magneto-electric’ machines, to distinguish them from the 
‘dynamo-electric’ machines. 1889 Chambers's Encycl. IV. 
146/2 The term ‘ dynamo-electric ’ was at first apptied to dis- 
tinguish those machines which were self-exciting from ‘ mag- 
neto-electric ’ machines, which _had_ permanent magnets to 
give the field ; but this distinction is no longer maintained. 
1891 J. W. U rquhakt Dynamo-Constr, 2 A magneto-electric 
machine — an apparatus in which steel magnets are used to 
furnish the ‘magnetic field’ — is not strictly by common 
consent called a dynamo. 

So Magnedo- ele-ctrical a., in the same sense. 
1836 Mullins in Land. <$• Edinb. Philos. Mag. Aug. 120 
On certain Improvements in the Construction of Magneto- 
electrical Machines. 1873 F. Jenkin Electr. fy Magmpx. 
§ 1. 280 It is convenient to retain the name magneto-electrical 
apparatus for those arrangements in which powerful electric 
currents are induced in wires mo'ed across a magnetic field 
produced by permanent magnets or electro-magnets. 

Magne’to-electri city. Electricity gene- 
rated oy the relative movement of electric con- 
ductors and magnets of any kind. Also the branch 
of science concerned with this. 

1832 Faraday in Phil. Trans. (1833) CXXIII. 44, I have 
made many endeavours to effect chemical decomposition by 
magneto-electricity. 1842 W. R. Grove Lect. Progr. Phys. 
Sci. 2i Here originates the Science of Magneto-electricity, 
the true converse of Electro-magnetism. 1845 Joule in 
Electr. Mag. I. 138 The magneto-electricity developed in 
the coils of the revolving electro-magnet. 1853 F. C. Bake- 
wei.l Electric Sci. 143 Electro-magnets, .have been some- 
times used instead of permanent magnets for the induction 
of magneto-electricity. 1866 H. Wilde in Phil. Trans. 
CLVII, 92 Waves of magneto-electricity were generated. 

Magnetogram (mEegni'ttJgnsm). [f. Mag- 
neto- 4- -gram. j The automatic record of mag- 
netic needles. 

1884 C. Meldrum in Erupt. Krakatau (ed. Symons x888) 
473, 1 forwarded copies of magnetograms. 1902 Encycl. Brit. 
XXX. 460/2 Any number of examples are afforded by the 
magnetograms from stations such as Kew and Falmouth. 

Magmetograph (msegnrtugraf). [f. Mag- 
neto- + -GRAPH.] 

1 . An instrument arranged to record automatically 
the movements of the magnetometer. Also attrib. 

1847 Ronalds, in Phil. Trans. CXXXVII, 113 The ap- 
plicability of this system of self-registration to a magneto- 
graph was sufficiently obvious. 1883 C. Carpmael in Erupt. 
Krakxtaa led, Symons 1888) 474 The three magnetograph 
traces were unusually steady. 190a Encycl. Brit. XXX. 
460/2 The records from ordinary Kew pattern magneto- 
graphs not infrequently show a repetition of . .small rhythmic 
movements. 

2 . = Magnetogram:. (In recent U.S. Diets.) 

3. (See quot.) 

1896 Current Hist. (Buffalo, N. Y.) VI. 467 Professor John 
S. McKay .. has obtained interesting pictures, which he 
calls ‘ magnetographs ’ ; resembling X-ray prints in being 
silhouettes of objects excluded from light. 

Hence Magne tographic a., of or belonging to 
the magnetograph. 
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1887 Science (U. S.) 20 May 499/1 The earthquake was re- 
corded automatically upon the magnetographic traces in the 
observatory. 

Magnetoid (msegnPtoid), a. [f. Magnet + 
-OID.] Resembling, or having the characteristics 
of, a magnet. 

1831 Rutter (title) Magnetoid Currents, their forces and 
directions ; with a description of the Magnetoscope. 

Magnetology (msegnetp-lodsi). [f. Magnet 
+ -OLonY. Cf. F. magnetologie .] A treatise on the 
magnet and magnetism. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 
Magnetometer (msegn^-m/tar). fad. F. 
magneto metre, f. magnito- Magneto- + - mitre , ad. 
Gr. ftirpov measure, -meter.] An instrument for 
measuring magnetic forces, esp. the force of terres- 
trial magnetism at any point. 

1827 Eaton in Amer. Jml. Set. XII. 13 Delicately sus- 
pended needles, which might be ctdled a suit of magneto- 
meters [sfc]. 1839 Proc. A mer. Phil. Soc. 1 . 154 A magneto- 
meter for the declination. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXX. 433/1 
Under Wilde’s auspices a variety of forms of magnetometers 
and earth-inductors have been used. 

Hence Magmerbo-meisric, -metrical adjs. , of, 
pertaining to, or measured by the magnetometer. 
Ufflagneto metry, the measurement of magnetic 
force by means of the magnetometer {Cent. Diet.). 

1847 Sir J. C. Ross Voy. S. % Antarctic Reg. 1 . 91 A valu- 
able series of hourly magnetometric observations was con- 
tinued. 1902 Encycl. Brit, XXX. 433/2A magnetizing 
coil such as is used in magnetometric experiments. 

Magae’tomo'tive, a. [f. Magneto- + 
Motive «.] Magnetomotive force : a term intro- 
duced by R. II. M. Bosanquet to denote the line 
integral of the magnetizing forces exerted around 
a magnetic circuit by an electric current inter- 
linked with it. 

1883 Bosanquet in Philos. Mag. XV. 203 , 1 shall use the 
expression ‘ magnetomotive force ’ to indicate the analogue 
of electromotive force. It is a difference of magnetic poten- 
tial. 1896 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-electric Machinery 
(ed» 5) 1 19 The total magnetomotive-force in a magnetic 
circuit is the sum of the magnetomotive-forces separately 
produced by each coil of wire. 

Magne-tomo-tor. [f. Magneto- + Motor.] 
‘ A voltaic series of two or more large plates which 
produce a great quantity of electricity of low in- 
tensity, adapted to the exhibition of electro-mag- 
netic phenomena’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

1823 T. Giu. Techn. Repos. III. 313 On the Magneto- 
motor;— a new form of the Voltaic Apparatus. By Mr. 
Pepys. 

Magnetophone (msegnftoffun). [f. Mag- 
neto- + Gr. (pmr\ sound.] A magnetic instrument 
used for the production of musical tones. 

1883 Carhart in Science 1 1 . 394 The intensity of the sounds 
obtained by the magnetophone is sometimes so great as to 
be painful to the ear when the telephone is held closely 
against it. 

Magnetoscope (magm-teskoup). [f. Mag- 
neto- + -SCOPE.] 

tl- An instrument used by mesmerists for detect- 
ing the supposed magnetism of the human body. 

' 1831 [see Magnetoid]. 1832 Ld. Carusle Let. 19 May 
in Macaulay's Life g Lett. (1878) II, 309 We talked a good 
deal about the magnetoscope. 

2 . ‘A person supposed to see, or a thing sup- 
posed to aid in seeing, by means of magnetism ; a 
clairvoyant, or a clairvoyant s device ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

3. Physics. An apparatus for indicating the pre- 

sence of magnetic force without measuring its 
amount. (In recent Diets.) 

Maghicaudate (msegnik^’d^t)^. Zool. [a. 
mod.L. magnicaudat-us , f. magn-us great + cauda 
tail: see -Af'E 2 .] ‘ Having a long tail’ (Mayne 

Expos. Lex. 1 856). So EEagnicauda/tous a. {ibid.). 
Magnifiable (mse'gnifeiiab’l); a. rare. [f. 
Magnify + -able.] Capable of being magnified. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. xii. 208 Thus is it not 
improbable it hath also fared with number ; which though 
wonderfull In it self, and sufficiently magnyfiable from its 
demonstrable affections [etc.]. 

Magnific (msegni'fik), a. Now literary and 
arch . Also 5-7 magnifique ; see also Magni- 
fiqoe. [a. F. magnifique, ad. L. magnific-us 
(whence also Sp., I J g., It. viagnificd), f. magnus 
great : see -Fie.] 

f 1 . Renowned, glorious. (Cf. Magnificent i.) 

1496 Caxton Eneydosv i. 25 This gentylman was. ,of name 
magnyfyque. 1312 Helyas in Thoms E. E. Pr. Rant. (1838) 
III. 38 The magnifike and excellent lignage. 1313 Brad- 
shaw St. Werburge Hal to St._W. 13 Diuers of thy kynne 
magnifique Redact in the catholique papall. *622 J . Taylor 
(Water P.) Mem. Mouarchs (1630) F8, In peace and warre, 
Magnifique, Glorious. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. vii. 83 
This Adramelech signifies a magnific King. 

1 2 . Nobly lavish or munificent; = Magnifi- 
cent 2. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. vin. iii. § 13. 385 And that this 
Kings zeale might be further seene, by his magniticke workes 
[etc.], 1617 Mure Misc. Poems xxi. 43 A Uberall hand, a 
most magnifick hart. *<S Sir W. Lower tr. de Ceriziers’ 
Innoc. Lord 141 He [God] is just, if he ordain us punish- 
ment; he is magnifick, if he doth us good. 

3. Sumptuous, splendid ; = Magnificent 3 , 4 . 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi.6o For whome folke of Moryenne 


haue . .made an assemble magnyfyque of metes and of wynes 
for to a solempnelle feste. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. 78 Finally 
the saied foure hospitalles . . were builded on the riuer of 
Tyber, in the most ample and magnifike facion. 1330 J_. 
Coke Eng. <$• Fr. Heralds (1877) 116 Considre the magni- 
fique and decorate churches [of London], <7x631 Donne 
Serin, lvi, (1640) 569 Cover not thy extortions with magnifique 
buildings and sumptuous furniture. 1634 tr. Scudery's Curia 
Pol. 38 Tis true, thy life must be short, but thy Hearse shall 
be the more Magnificke. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 134 
The pillared dome magnific heaved Its ample roof. 1742 
Young N’t. Th. ix. 852 And dare Earth's bold Inhabitants 
deny The sumptuous, the magnific Embassy A Moment’s 
Audience? x86x I. Taylor Spir. Heb. Poetry 239 Objects 
held forth in vision, for a symbolic purpose, may be stupen- 
dous, or they may be magnific or splendid. 

4 . Imposing by vastness or dignity. Of language, 
ideas, etc. : Exalted, sublime ; occas. in derisive 
sense, pompous, grandiloquent. 

1358-66 Hist. Est. Scotl. in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 36 
The Bishop sang a magnifick Mass. 1389 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie iii. v. (Arb.) 164 They be matter stately and 
high, and require a stile to be lift vp . . by choyse of 
wordes . . high, lofiie, eloquent, and magnifik in propor- 
tion. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 57 A man 
of no common presence, which a mighty confidence made 
appeare more magnifique. 1676 Glanvill A’jt. hi. 16 Astro- 
nomy, one of the grandest and most magnifique of all those 
that lie within the compass of Natural Inquiry 1744 Aken- 
side Pleas. Imag. in. 140 He stalks, resounding in magnific 
phrase The vanity of riches. 1807 Wordsw. Wh. Doe in. 
150 Magnific limbs of withered state ; A face to fear and 
venerate. 1817 Coleridge Satyrane's Lett. i. in Biog. Lit. 
etc. (1882) 240 He commenced the conversation in the most 
magnific style. 1837 T. C. Grattan in New Monthly 
Mag. LI. 333 The magnific hill shooting, far up above the 
clouds ! 1864 Gd. Words ix/i This magnific heaving of the 
bosom of the ocean. 1880 Browning Clive 34 Power .. 
God’s gift magnific, exercised for good or ill. 
f 5 . Of compositions, also (with mixture of sense 
4) of titles, expressions, etc. : Serving to magnify 
or extol ; highly honorific or eulogistic. Obs. 

1348 Udall Erasrn. Par. Mark xii. 84 What with theyr 
magnifike and hye tides. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. Wks. 1738 

I. 30 Those magnific Odes and Hymns wherin Pindarus 
and Callimachus are in most things worthy, some others in 
their frame judicious, in their matter most an end faulty. 
1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 23 To say. .that Sover- 
aignty in the King is immediately from God by approbation 
or confirmation onely. . doth not sort well with the magnifick 
expressions of Holy Scripture. 1649 Earl Monm. tr. Renault's 
Use Passions (1671) 35.5 The magnifique titles which His- 
torians would give him in their Writings. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 770 Thrones, Dominations, Princedomes, Vertues, 
Powers, If these magnific Titles yet remain Not meerly 
titular. 

Magnifical (mtegnrfikal), a. Also 6-7 mag- 
nified al. [f. prec. + -AL.J 

t 1 . Eminent, renowned, glorious. Obs. 

1537 N. T. iGenev.) Epistle *iv. The magnifical and 
triumphing Kvng Solomon. 1374 Life A bp. Parker To 
Rdr. C vj b. The magnifienge of that magnificall seignorie 
and Archipiscopall territorie off Canterburye. 1379 Twne 
Pkisicke agst. Port. 1. xxxvii. 51 Pompeius .. being then 
great in deede and magnificiall. 

+ 2 , * Royally ’ liberal or bountiful,' munificent. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1, 624 Neither must he 
be onely liberal, but magnifical also & sumptuous, provided 
alwaies that of magnificall, he become not prodigall. 1597 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Ckirurg. 3 What is more mag- 
nificall and more divine, then to recreate theafflicted. 1623 
in Crt. (J- Times Jus. / 11849) II. 357 Sheriff Hawford hath 
been very magnifical, and feasted all the king’s servants. 

8. Splendid, stalely, sumptuous; —Magnificent 
3, 4. arch. 

1338 Starkey England ti. i. 176 Gudly cytes and townys, 
wyth magnyfyeal and gudly housys. 1560 Bible (Genev.) 
1 Chron. xxii. 3 We must buylde an house for the. Lord, 
magnifical [x6xx exceeding magnificall], excellent and of 
great fame. <2 1377 Sir T. Smith Commas, Eng. (1609) 26 
August and Magnifical apparell both of stuff and fashion. 
1599 Sanuvs. Europx Spec. (1632I 152 Very magnificall and 
ceremonial! in his outward comportemenL 1604 Edmonds 
Observ. Csesar's Comm. 23 Their funerals . . are magnificall 
and sumptuous, a 16x9 Fotherby A theom. n. xi. § 3 11622) 
314 They daunce a most stately and magnificall daunce. 
1890 AS. Prince Of Joyous Card iii. 363 The sight mag- 
nifical, beyond desire. 

4 . = Magnific 4. arch, t Also, = M agnific 5. 

X572 tr. Buchanan’s Detection lib, Now you luke to heare 
how this magnificall boaster of valiantnesse did acquit hym- 
selfe. 1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor, 433 These belofty, 
glorious, & magnificall speeches, but besides the bare sounde 
of wordes, no matter at all. 1382 Bentley Mon. Matrones 
ill. 321 A magnifical Vow of a Queene consecrated to the 
King of heauen. 1582 G. Martin Corrupt, Holy Script. 
xiv. 214 What .. could be spoken more magnifical of any 
Sacrament? 1600 Holland Livy vi. xii. 247 A man that 
in the hearing of his souldiours, could onely make goodly 
and magnificall Orations, a 1626 Bp, Andrewes Serm, (1661) 
429 We (no doubt) will rise straight in our magnifical, lofty 
style and say (etc.]. 1867 Tracts for the Day, Purgatory 2 
A truly magnifical and stupendous act of worship, 1893 
W. Pater Wks. (1901) VIII. 71 Certain distinguished, mag- 
nifical, or elect souls, vessels of election. 

Magnifically (msegnrfikali), adv. arch. [f. 
Magnifical + -ly 2.] In a ‘magnific’ manner; 
magnificently, splendidly; in eulogistic terms. 

1555 Eden Decades 139 They frendely & magnifycally 
enterteyned owr men, 1378 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 361 
The Emperour received Cortes magnificially. 1379 Fulke 
Conf. Sanders 668 Chrysostome , . speaketh magnifically of 
the crossc, X609 Bible (Douay) P's. cxxv[i]. 2 Our Lord 
hath done magnifically with them. 1617 Moryson I tin. in. 
113 The Venetians live sparingly. The Siennesi magnifi- 
caUy. 1651 tr. De-las-Ctsverds' Dots Fenise 247 Treating 


him magnifically, he began to qualifie him with the name 
of sonne-in-law. 1889 Sat. Rev. ix May 362/1 A paragraph 
magnifically headed ‘ Mr. Harrison’s Return to Oxford ’. 

II Magnificat (mtegnrfikset). [L. ; 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of magtiificdre to M agnify.] 

1 . The hymn of the Virgin Mary in Ltike i. 46-55 
(in the Vulgate beginning Magnificat anima mea 
Dominum ), used as a canticle at evensong or ves- 
pers. Also, a musical setting of this canticle. 

c 1200 Vices <$• Virtues 53 Be hali woordes 8e ic habbe 
iwriten on magnificat, fi 380 WvcLiiq Wks. (1880) 169 
Gret criynge & loly chauntynge pat. .let tip men fro pe sen- 
tence of holy writt, as Magnyficat, sanctus & agnus dei, 
pat is so broken bi newe knackynge. ? 14. . Stasyons of 

? 'ernes. 724 in Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. (x88x) 365 Sche [Mary] 
nelyd after onne a stone Magnificat sche made anone, 
1332 Bk. Com. Prayer Even. Pr. (Rubric), After that, Mag- 
nificat, in Englishe as foloweth. 1397 Hooker Reel. Pol. 
v. xl. § 1 Of reading or singing. .Magnificat, Benedict us, 
and Nunc Dimittis oftener than the rest of the Psalms. 
1862 Longf. K. Robt. of Sicily 6_ Robert of Sicily . . at ves- 
pers, proudly sat And heard the priests chant the Magnificat, 

2 . transj. A song of pmise ; a 1 psean 
1614 Jackson Creed in. Ix. 179 The lauish Magnificates of 
present times. 1707 Hearne Collect. 13 June ( 0 . H. S.) II. 
20 His magnificat upon Plato is a disparagement to his 
Cause, a 17x1 Ken Sion Poet. _Wks. 1721 IV. 422 Philothea, 
Mary-like, in Jesus joy’d And in Magnificats her days em- 
ploy’d. 1896 Daily News 23 Apr. 5/4 M. Beurdeley de- 
livered himself of a magnificat in honour of the Orleans and 
MacMahon families. 

3 . In various proverbial phrases (translated from 
Fr. : see Littre and Hatz.-Darm.). To correct 
Magnificat : a byword for presumptuous fault- 
finding. To correct Magnificat before one has 
learsit Te Deum : to attempt that for which one 
has no qualifications. Magnificat at matins': 
something out of place. 

1333 Elyot Knowledge Pref., Accomptyng to be in 
me no lyttell presumption, that I wylle in notynge other 
mens vices correct Magnificat. 1340 Palsgr. tr. Acolastus 
B iij, Thou Philyp fynde faute (which takest vppon the to 
correct Magnificat). 1342 Udall Erasm. Apopk. 342 b, 
Suche .. y l will take vpon theim to bee doctours in those 
thynges in whiche theimselfes haue no skille at ail, for 
whiche wee sale in Englyshe, to correcte Magnificat before 
he haue learned Te iJeum. 1588 Bp. Andrewes Serm. at 
Spital (1629) 24 The note is heere all out of place . . and so, 
their note comes in like Magnificat at Matins. 1622 Mabbe 
tr, Aleman's Guztnan D'Alf. n. 73 To looke to heare a 
Magnificat at Mattens, or to seeke after the man in the 
Moone. 1694 R. L’Estrange Fables cccxiii. (1714) 329 
Where Subjects take upon them to Correct the Magnificat, 
and to prescribe to their Superiors. 

f Magnificats, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
magnificat -us, pa. pple. of magnificare to Mag- 
nify. J Made unduly great, exaggerated. 

a 1592 H. Smith Serm. (1392) 443 A magnificate opinion of 
themselues and an ouerweening of their owne gifts. 

t Magnificate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
magnificare to Magnify.] trans. = Magnify v. 

1398 Marston Pygmal. etc. Sat. ii. 42 [He] With that de- 
paints a church reformed state, The which the female 
tongues magnificate. 1599 — Seo : Villanie n. Proem. 192, 
I cannot with swolne lines magnificate Mine owne poore 
worth. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 295 To Magnificate 
the Church with triumphal Pomp and Ceremony. 

Magnification (mteignifilofi-Jan). [f. L. 
magnification- em, n. of action f. magnificare : see 
Magnify and -ation.J The action of magnifying ; 
the condition of being magnified. 

1 . The action of representing as great or greater ; 
laudation, extolling. 

1625 J ackson Creed v. xxxii. § 3 The distempered zeale 
which the one bare vnto a Moses of his owne making and 
magnification did empoyson hissoule [etc.]. 1663 J er, Taylor 
Fides formal a Wks. 1850 VIII. 292 Those words so often 
used in scripture, for the magnification of faith, ‘The just 
shall live by faith '. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 3 Of 
the Rodomontadoes which the Roman Theologues write in 
magnification of the Pope. Ibid. 25 Loosing themselves 
some times in magnifications of their virtues, as false as 
tedious. x8o2-I3 Bentham Ration, Jndic. Evid. (1827) 
IV- 196 The unfeigned love and indefatigable magnification 
of that sham law. 1863 Lytton Caxtoniana 1 . 60 That 
magnification which proverbially belongs to the unknown. 
1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek <5- F. 62 Frost and cold .. are in- 
voked to render blessing, praise, and magnification, to the 
Lord their Ordainer. 1899 Q. Rev. Jan. 82 Next to the 
glorification of himself [Dumas], his mission was the mag- 
nification of his country. 

2 . The apparent enlargement of an object as seen 
through a lens. 

1672 Gregory in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 245 
Neither is it probable to me that the errors of the object 
speculum are made more sensible (the magnification being 
always the same) by a concave or convex speculum and an 
eyegjass. c 1790 ImsoaSch.Art 1. 253 If the diameters be 
multiplied into one another, the product will express the 
magnification ojf the whole visible area. 1867 J. Hogg 
Mi erase, u ii. 78 The Kelner eye-piece, while it increases the 
magnification detracts from the definition. 1881 Lockyer 
in Nature No. 614. 319 A perfect photograph will bear a 
very considerable amount of magnification. 1896 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Med. 1 . 83 Two giant-cells seen under high magnifica- 
tion (X1515 diam.), 

b . transf. Also quasi -concr, a magnified re- 
production. 

1833 Coleridge Table-t. to Apr., America would then be 
. . Great Britain in a state of glorious magnification i 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. if It. Note-bks. (1871) I. 60 They looked 
like a magnification of some exquisite piece of Tunbridge 


MAGNIFICATIVE. 

ware. 1874 M. Arnold God c$- the Bible (1875) Introd. as 
Its divinities are magnifications of nothing unworthy. 

Magnificative (msegniffikativ). Gram. rare. 

[f. Magnificate v. + -ive.] = Augmentative sb. 

187S Whitney Life Lang. xi. 214 Distinguishing always 
the large, the medium, and the small individuals of a kind, 
by diminutives and magnificatives. 

Magnificence (maegniffisens). Also 4, 6 
magniftance. [a. F. magnificence (OF. also 
magnifiance), ad. L. magnificentia , f. magnificent- : 
see Magnificent and -ence.] 

1. As the name of one of the * moral virtues ' 
recognized in Aristotelian and scholastic ethics; 
rendering Gr. peyaKoirpiireia, explained by Aris- 
totle to mean liberality of expenditure combined 
with good taste. 

1340 Ayenb. 168 pe zixte stape of prouesse hi clepiejz mag- 
nificence. bise uirtue hi descriuejz [>ous. Magnificence is 
hi ziggeji of he;e nyede y-blissede bleuinge. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. p 662 Thanne comth Magnificence, that is to seyn, 
whan a man dooth and perfourneth grete werkes of good- 
nesse. 1306 [see Magnificential]. a 1670 Hobbes Rket, 
ix. (1681) 22 Magnificence; which is a Vertue, by which 
a man is apt to be at great cost, 1691 Hartcuffe Virtues 
103 Magnificence . . is a Virtue, that teaches us how to observe 
a Decorum in the managing of great and costly Expences. 
1879 Morley Burke 36 The noble mean of magnificence, 
standing midway between the two extremes of vulgar osten- 
tation and narrow pettiness. 

+ 2. Sovereign bounty or munificence. Obs. 

14,. in Tuitdale's Vis. (1843) 122 Graunt vs thys day of 
thi magnyfycence The gold of love the franke of innocence. 
1473 Prodam . Echo. IV 10 Nov. (Pat. Roll 13 Edw. IV, 
Pt. 2), For which we thank most humbly His infinite magni- 
ficence. c 1502 Joseph Arim. (E. E. T. S.) 51/456 Vnto the 
whiche god hryng bothe you & me Of his fauour, grace, and 
magnyfycence. 1508 ICknnkdie Flyting w. Dunbar 421 
Traistand to haue of his magnificence Guerdon, reward, and 
benefice bedene. 1631 Massinger Emperor East m. ii, 
His exorbitant prodigality, How ere his . . flatterers call it 
Royall magnificence. 1647 Cottereu. Davila's Hist. Fr. 

10 That magnificence, he [Francis I] showed towards men. 

f 3. G ory; greatness of nature or reputation. 

C138S Chaucer Prioress' T. 22 Lady thy bountee, thy 
magnificence, . . Ther may no tonge expresse in no science. 
1509 Barclay Shyb of Folys (1570) 104 God by his power 
and hye magnificence Made him a beast. 1545 Primer , 
Third Hour E iij, Let tong & hart, strength and sense, 
Commende thy magnificence. x6ix Bible Acts xix. 27 So 
that . . the Temple of the great goddesse Diana should be 
despised, and her magnificence should be destroyed. 1667 
Milton P. L. viii. ioi And for the Heav’ns wide Circuit, 
let it speak The Makers high magnificence. 

4. Sumptuousness or splendour of surroundings 
or appointments. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. iv. 33 [36], I am ordeyned in my king- 
dam, and my magnyfience [sic : gloss or gretenesse], is addid 
tome, c 1460 Fortescue Abs. Of Lim.Mon. vii. (1885) 125 It 
shall nede J>at the kyng . . mey make new bildynges whan 
he woll, (for his pleasure and magnificence. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems lxxvii. 28 Thow gart the orient kingis thrie 
Offer to Chryst , . Gold, sence, and mir, . . Schawand him 
king with most magnificence. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe 
Ind. (Arb.) 25 In what pompe & triumphant magnificence 
he sheweth him self when he goeth to hauke or hunt. 
1671 Milton P. R. iv, ixi Nor doth this grandeur and ma- 
jestic show Of luxury, though call’d magnificence, .. allure 
mineeye. 011720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) (1753) 1. 269 
By these refin’d diversions, we perceive This town retains 
its old magnificence. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 17 The 
fur [of the ermine} forms a principal part even of royal 
magnificence. 1841 Trench Parables xii. (1877) 236 was 
and is part of the magnificence of Oriental princes .. to 
have vast stores of costly dresses laid up. _ 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 296 His dress a suit of fray’d magnificence, Once fit 
for feast of ceremony. 

t b. An instance or particular display of magni- 
ficence ; a splendid ceremony. Obs. 

. <**533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Cvij, It 
is a greatte magnifience to a man, to haue diuers sortes of 
meates.. 1615 tr. De Monfart's Suro. E. Indies 10 At this 
his entrie they made him a great triumph, with a lotigmagni- 
ficence. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus’ Hat. Paradox xn. 365 
Such Pomp, Tiltings, Masks, Banquets, and other Magnifi- 
cences. 1670 Cotton Espernou 11, vui. 415 The Cere- 
mony of this Marriage was perform’d in the Marquis de 
Saint-ChaumontV House, .. but the Magnificences at the 
Duke’s own Lodgings. 1674 Govt. Tongue ix. § 6 (1684) 151 
With what gust and sensuality will they tell how such a jest 
of theirs took, or such a magnificence was admired? 

5. Grandeur or imposing beauty of appearance. 
+ Also//. features constituting magnificence. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. M in. Poems (Percy Soc.i 11 This tabernacle 
of most magnyfycence Whas of his byldyng. 1555 Eden 
Decades To Rdr._(Arb.) 49 They .. whiche in buyldynge of 
cities . . haue so ioyned magnificence with profecte, 1645 
Evelyn Diary 6 May, That Cittie [Rome], with its Am- 
phitheaters, Naumachia . . and other magnificences. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 718 Not Babilon, Nor great Alcairo such 
magnificence Equal’d in all thir glories, a 1703 Pom fret 
Eleazar's Lament. Jems. i. 10 Where’s now the vast Magni- 
ficence, which made The Souls of Foreigners adore Thy 
[J erusalem’s] wond’rous Brightness ? i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xxiv. 175 The weather had been fine, and towards evening 
augmented to magnificence. 1879 W. H. Bartlett Egypt 
to Pal. xxvii. 537 These ruins are remarkable, both for their 
great extent and magnificence [etc.], 
b. of language or speech. 

i69^Dryden Virg. Georg , m. 456 The mean Matter which 
my Jiheme affords, To embellish with Magnificence of 

6. As a title of honour, applied to kings and 
other distinguished persons, Obs. exc. Hist, and 
as rendering of a foreign title. 
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[1278 Rolls of Pdrlt. I. 1/2 Magnificentie Regis mon- 
strant Abbas et Conventus Bordesleg’.] c 1420 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 82 Pluto to thy magnyfycence I shall 
reherse what thys creature Eolus hath duon to me out of 
mesure. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 150 The said Master 
general! therefore maketh no doubt, that al the aboue 
written damages .. be altogether vnknown vnto your mag- 
nificence. a 1604 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 107 Your 
magnificence hath beetle very carefull and studious how you 
might enlarge the Church of God here on earth. 1755 
Magens I nsurauces I. 300 Illustrious Lords, Respected 
Patrons !_ We the underwritten skillful Calculators, chosen 
and appointed by your Magnificences [etc.]. 1901 Times 
20 June 5/4 In reply to the toast of his health, proposed 
by the Burgomaster, the [German] Emperor . . spoke as 
follows : — Your magnificence . . gave us a sketch of the 
development of German yachting [etc.]. 

Magni’ficeucy. Also 6 -eentie, manyfy- 
ceney. [ad. L. magnificenti-a\ see prec.and-ENCY.] 

+ 1. = Magnificence in various senses. Obs. 

1538 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 243, 1 com- 
mend me unto your good lordship, ever more thanckyng you 
of your manyfycency and gret goodnes. c 1540 tr. Pol. 
Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) 219 In number of 
schollers and magnificentie of cclliges it is not superior. 
1604 T. Wright Passions v. § iv. 244 The necessity of the 
gift declared the magnificency of hir mind. 1668 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 283/1 She has been since entertained with much 
State and Magnificency. 1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas' Ho. 
Medicis 113 His humour was naturally prone to magnifi- 
cency. 

2. With a and pi. A magnificent or imposingly 
beautiful object, ceremony, etc. Obs. or arch. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, 1. xxi. 27 The 
castle, where for a magnificency were set vp_ 2. faire 
pauillions. 1645 Evelyn Mem. (1819) I. 178 This canopy 
or arch of water, I thought one of the most surprizing 
magnificiencies I had ever seene. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. xxiii. 86 The Portugais . . could not sufficiently 
commend the excellent order and Gentilenesse of these 
Magnificencies. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 111. 192 He 
delights in certain magnificencies and pastimes. 1670-98 
Lassels Voy. Italy II. 52 It deserves to be mentioned 
among the rare Magnificencies of ancient Rome. 1839 J. 
Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XLV. 564 This Christian poet 
journeyed religiously among the magnificencies of nature. 

Magnificent (mtegni-fiseut), a. and sb. Also 
7 erron. -iieient. [a. OF. magnificent, f. L. magni- 
ficent-, altered stem (found in the comparative 
magnificent ior, after benevolentior from benevolens 
- benevolits) of magnificus, lit. doing great deeds, 
f. magn-us great : see -FIO. All the senses below 
were already approximately developed in Latin.J 

A. adj. 

1. Characterized by greatness of achievement 
or by the conduct befitting lofty position. Obs. 
exc. in the titular epithet the Magnificent ( = L. 
magnificus') historically attached to the names of 
certain distinguished rulers, as Eadmund I of 
England, Sultan Solyman, Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

1513 More in Graftori s Chron. (1568) II. 878 Yet the 
King [Hen. VII] of his magnificent minde, pardoned the 
innocent and rurall people. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. 
(1612) 356 Of whom many, and some of them heere-borne 
Incolents, became afterwards the most magnificent of the 
Emperors. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Magnificent,, .that 
atchieveth worthy acts,, .acting great matters. 1717 Hist. 
Acc. Hungary 332 This was formerly the Bulwark of Hun- 
gary, ’tilltaken by Soliman the Magnificent. 1795 W. Roscoe 
(?///«) The Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, called The Magnificent. 
1875 Fortnum Maiolica xi. 107 Lorenzo the magnificent, 
t b. As the rendering of the customary title 
(usually L. magnificus ) of certain foreign officials 
and official bodies. Obs. 

1763. A nn. Reg. 86 The proceedings of the magnificent 
council [of Geneva]. 

+ C. Proud, arrogantly ambitious. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 732 This Perenus 
was one of the greatest peeres of Hungarie, but of a most 
haughtie and magnificent mind. 

2. Characterized by expenditure or munificence 
on a great scale ; ‘ royally ’ lavish or munificent. 
Now rare. 

1579 G. Harvey Lett, to Spenser (1580) 65 Your lauishe, 
and magnificent liberalitie. a 1586 Sidney A rcadia 11. ( 1590) 
■169 b, Ifhewere magnificent, he spent much with an aspiring 
intent. 1593 R. Harvey Pkilad. Ded. 21 Thus trusting to 
your Lordships magnificent . . fauour. 1631 Massinger 
Entperor East n. i, A Prince is neuer so magnificent, As 
when bee’s sparing to inrich a few With th’iniuries of many. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 126 Nor had his Heir cause 
to complain, . .though his Expences had been very magni- 
ficent, . . considering the wealth he left in Jewels, Plate, 
and Furniture, a 1661 Fullf.r Worthies (1840) II. 313 
Hampton Court was built by .. Cardinal Wolsey ; once so 
magnificent in his expenses. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 153 
Man he made, and for him built Magnificent this World, 
and Earth his seat. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Antiq. xv. 
ix. § 5 Herod , . bestowed presents on every one . . using 
his magnificent disposition, so as his kingdom might be 
the better secured. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xi. III. 
24 He received from the private bounty of the magnificent 
Chamberlain a pension equal to the salary which had been 
withdrawn. 1868 Milman St. Pauls 332 He was munificent, 
almost magnificent. 

3. Of conditions of life: Characterized by 
grandeur or stateliness. Of persons: Living in 
splendour; characterized by display of wealth 
and ceremonial pomp. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 203 Delapsed and com- 
mynge downefrom his magnifycent glory. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. ix. 12 b, Such was the 


MAGNIFICENTLY. 

beginning of the magnificent estate of Cariedin Barbe- 
rousse. 1706 Phillii'S (ed. Kersey), Magnificent, that lives 
in great State ; stately, noble, great, fine, costly, lofty. 1709 
Atterbury Serin. ( Luke x. 32 1 4 Whether we are not too 
Magnificent and Sumptuous in our Table and Attendance. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 183 The magnificent 
king who, in more than one sense, represented France. 

4. Sumptuously constructed or adorned ; also, in 
wider sense, imposingly beautiful, splendid. 

121540 Barnes VVks. (1573) 357 That magnificent Temple 
of Salomon. 1658 Hist. Christina Alessandra Q, Sived- 
land 109 Of a modern structure and one of the magnifi- 
centest fabriques of Europe. 1667 Milton P, L. iii. 502 
Farr distant hee descries Ascending by degrees magnificent 
Up to the wall of Heaven a Structure high. 1687 T. Brown 
Lib. Cause, in Dk. Buckingham’s Wks. (1705) It. 122 She 
did not delight in gaudy Liveries, and what the World calls 
a Magnificient Equipage. 1701 Addison Let. fr. Italy 72 
When Rome’s exalted beauties I descry, Magnificent in 
piles of ruine lye. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
268 Two rooms. . very magnificent in their way. 1756 Burke 
Subl. 4- B. 11. xiii, A great profusion, of things which are 
splendid or valuable in themselves, is magnificent. *841 
Lane Arab. Nts.l. 107 She then arose, and attired herself 
in the most magnificent of her apparel. 1894 J.. T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 51 Lord Dunraven’s magnificent work 
entitled Notes on Irish Architecture. 

5. Of immaterial things, conceptions, language, 
etc. : Imposing, exalted. 

1639 N. N. tr. Du Base’s Compl. Woman 1. 3 There 
needes but a pleasing voice, a magnificent tone, a sweet 
accent,.. to charme those who hearken. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. Disc. Occas. Aiedit. (1848) 76 Making good that 
magnificent Assertion of the Apostle, That all things work 
together for good to them that love God. 1701 Stanley's 
Hist. Philos. Biog. 4 Thales was thought to deserve the 
Magnificent Title of Wise for his Noble Discoveries. 1748 
Hume Lss. ix. Brit. Govt, 72 These Considerations are apt to 
make one entertain a very magnificent Idea of the British 
Spirit and Love of Liberty. 1781 Cowper Truth 412 The 
song magnificent — the theme a worm 1 .1781 — Table-t. 593 
Language. .Was natural as is the flowing stream, And yet 
magnificent, a God the theme. 

6 . Used to express enthusiastic admiration: 
‘Splendid’, wonderfully fine. 

*2x704 T. Brown Praise of Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 
Pray take notice of his belly, how plump and round it is, of 
what a magnificent circumference. 1704 Yalden On Sir 
Willoughby Aston 348 Metbinks I see a pompous tomb 
arise, Beauteous the form, magnificent the size.. 1858 
Ruskin Arrows ofChace (1880) 1. 130 All the drawings so 
kept are in magnificent preservation, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

1. xii, 90 The day was magnificent. 1867 W. W. Smyth 
Coal Sf Coal-mining gt At Lehigh Summit miue the great 
coal-bed is a magnificent seam of 50 feet. 

B. sb. 

1. An eminent personage. Obs. 

16x2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876 ) 20 The Courts and 
mansions of the Potentates and Magnificents of the World. 
2. pi. slang. A mood of haughty indignation. 

1836 Marry at Midsit. Easy xxvi, Nevertheless, Jack 
walked his first watch in the ‘ magnificents ’, as all middies 
do when they cannot go on shore. 

Hence f Ma.gni-fi.cenb v. (nonce-wd). irans. to 
make or proclaim great. Magrni'ficentness, the 
state or condition of being magnificent (1727 in 
Bailey vol. II). 

1656 S. H. Golden Law 2 His mercy is above all his 
works, and doth magnificent him. 

t Magmfice'ntial, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
magnificentia Magnifioencie + -al.] Magnificent. 

1506 Kalender Sheph. (1892) 98 Magnyfycens is a Ioyeous 
clerenes of courage admynystrynge thynges laudable & 
magnyfycencyall, that is to saye, hye or grete. 

Magnificently (mcegni-fisentli), adv. [f. 
Magnificent a. -r -ly -.] In a magnificent manner. 

1. With great splendour or stateliness. 

1538 Lei.anij /?*> i. I. 97 The Cartel stondith magnificently 
and strongely on a Rok. 1599 Life Sir T. More in 
Wordsw. Eccl. Biog.{ 1853) II. 93 Charles the fifth ..was 
most magnificentlie received by the cittee of London. 1659 
Hammond On Ps, lxxiii. 6 They set themselves out most 
magnificently. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 49 r 7 No Persian 
Prince was ever so magnificentlybountiful. 1717 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C' less Maria Mar., Her house was magni- 
ficently furnished. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii. 494 And to the 
feast magnificently treads. 1816 Byron Ch. liar. m. xxviii, 
The Battle’s magnificently stern array! 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 69 She, loved to adorn herself magnifi- 
cently. 1884 Law limes LXX.VII. 402/1 The business 
meetings will be held in the magnificently furnished council 
chamber. 

b. With grandeur or impressiveness. 

1818 Shelley Let. to Air. <$• Mrs. Gisborne xo July, 
Scenery magnificently fine. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. il. 
xxiv. 245 How magnificently the surf beats against its sides. 
1877 Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam xv. (1878, 268 It was all 
terribly grand, magnificently' sublime. 

C. After a great or noble fashion. 

1831 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Ellistoniana, Waiving his great 
loss as nothing, and magnificentlysinkiug the sense of fallen 
material grandeur. 

2. With reference to expression : In an elevated 
manner. + Also, in highly laudator/ terms. 

1630 R, Johnson's Kingd. <5 • Commw. Aiij, In like manner 
hath Botero-.beene suspected to have had a feeling of the 
Spanish Pistolets, for that hee hath written so magnificently 
of that Nation. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 340 So that the 
Scripture speaks more magnificently of the Church of Christ 
for the extent of it, then Mr. T. doth. 17x0 Dr. Whitby 
Disc. til. i. § 2 (1735) 200 That Duty of which the Scripturis 
speaketh so magnificently. 1835 J. H. Newm an Par. Perm. 
(1842) II. v, 61 Writers .. talk magnificently about loving 
the whole human race. 
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1[ Magnificet. Obs. [L. ; 3 rd pers. sing. pres, 
subj. <.A magnific lire to Magnify.] (See quot.) 

1841 Hampson Medii ZEvi Kalend. II. 254 Magnified , 
a name of Midlent Thursday, taken from the first word of 
the collect. 

Iffagnifieial, obs. form of Magnifical. 

+ Magnifieie. Obs. rare ~K [f. Magnific a. + 
-id : see -Y,] Greatness, importance. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xix. 109 And he that is of 
maist Magnifieie 5 cmr haoer sail display. 

+ Magni-ficly, adv. Obs. [f. Magnific + 
-I>Y 2 .] = Magnifically. 

1538 Elyot Diet Addit., Ampliter, largely, abundantly, 
magnifikely. 1591 Sylvester 273 That ..can, as King, 
magnifikly advance His faithful! Servants. 1609 Hume 
Admonit. in Wodrow Soc, Misc. (18441 372 Ye were not 
aschamed to ryde to parliament magnifickly mounted and 
apparrelled. 

|| Magnified (mtegnifih?). [It. magnifico adj. 
=Magnific.J An honorary descriptive title be- 
stowed upon the magnates of Venice: transf. any 
person in an exalted position. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (Camden) 17s A cumpanie of 
suUh Italian magnifieoes. 1591 Spenser M. blubber d 665 
Where the fond Ape . . stalketh stately by, As if he. were 
some great Magnifico. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. m. i. 282 
The Duke himselfe, and the Magnilicoes Of greatest port 
haue all perswaded with him. 1630 R. Johnson! s Kingd. 
fy Commit 1. 476 Hee must turne himselfe about, and not 
dare to looke this Magnifico in the face. 1743 Eliza Hey- 
wood Female Sped. No. 16(1748)111. 1S3 The mechanics 
forsake their shops, to ride about the town in state like so 
many magnilicoes. 184s Disraeli Sybil (1863) 15 Rocking- 
ham, a virtuous magnifico, .. resolved to revive something 
of the pristine purity .. of the old whig connection. 1891 
Spectator n July, The reception . .by the populace has been 
..cordial, though it is doubtful if., they know who the 
magnificoes are. 

b. attrib, or adj. — Magnificent, ‘ grand’. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 41 It is a Magnifico gate. of 
spirit . . not to mend, or slack our pace, for all the harking 
Currs, great or small. 1808 Southey Lett. (1S56) I L 73 The 
magnifico book-case is greatly increased in ricosity. 

Magarficous, a. rare— 0 , [f. L. magnific-tis 
Magnific + -ous.'J = Magnificent. In mod. Diets. 
Hence + Magni-ficously adv. rare— 1 . 

1633 E. Hooker Pref Pordage's Mystic Div. 103 How 
magnificously soever wee bragg. .of our Reason, or Faith. 

Magnified (mse'gnifoid), ppl. a. [f. Magnify 
+ 1 . Extolled, landed. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 22 The magnified 
Virgil. 1660 Waterhouse Arms fy Arm. 190 The illus- 
trious Copies drawn by their fair and magnified hands. 1664 

H. More Synopsis Proph. To Rdr. 183 Those worthily 
magnified elucubrations of Mr. Joseph Mede. 1690 Locke 
Hunt. Und. tv. vii. § n They are far enough from receiv. 
ing any help from the Contemplation of these, or the like 
magnify’d Max in. s. 

2. Enlarged to the sight, lit. and Jig. 

1839 Penny Cycl.XV. 177/2 An instrument for enabling 
the eye.. to see magnified images of small objects. 185a 
Robertson Semt. Ser, in, xii. 151 This is but prudence 
after all, it is but magnified selfishness carried on into 
eternity. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Per. Il.xxviii. 217 Her 
hands showing curves and dimples like a magnified baby's, 
1899 J- Caird Fundamental Ideas Chr. I. iii. 57 Ordinary 
thought finds no impossibility in representing to itself a 
personality who is simply a magnified mau. 

Magnifier (mae-gnifsisi). [f. Magnify v. + 

-EU l.j 

X. One who or something which magnifies. 

1330 J. Coke Eng, fy Fr. Heralds v. (1S77) 38 The 
Frenchemen he great braggers, bosters, and mangnifyers of 
them selves. 1370-6 Lamrarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 281 
These Monks were marvellous and monstruous magnifiers, 
of such deceivable trumperie. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. 
ii. vi. iv. (1676) i8g Mens hilaris , requies, modcrata diseta. 
. . is a great magnifier of honest mirth, a 1763 Shenstone 
Ess, (1806) 238 Imagination is a great magnifier and causes 
the hopes we conceive to grow too large for their object. 

2. A lens or combination of lenses used to in- 
crease the apparent size of objects. 

1663 Boyle Exp. Hist. Cold ix. 249 One of our Micro- 
scopes ...has been counted, .as good a Magnifier, as perhaps 
any is in the world. 1759 Knight in Phil. Trans. LI. 296 
Some of them, when viewed with a microscope, required a 
third or fourth magnifier to see them distinctly. 1830 
Her schel Stud, Nat, Phil. 297 No examination with magni- 
fiers is .. sufficient to detect the ingredients. 1836 Kane 
Arct, Expl. I. xiii. 144 We barely succeeded by magnifiers 
in reading the verniers. j 

fig’ 1791 Washington Lett. Writ, 1892 XII. 56 Each of 
whom . . looking through a magnifier, would speak of the 
greatest extent to which there was any probability of their 
numbers reaching. 1813 Examiner 22 Mar. 186/2 His 
Lordship may be permitted to examine the gallant Chief- 
tain's actions through a magnifier. 1818 Hazlitt Eng. 
Poets iv. (1870) 95 The wrong end of the magnifier is, to be 
sure, held to everything. 

II Magmfique. Obs. [Fr.= Magnific.] Pro- 
fuse in expenditure. 

1739 Compl. Let. writer fed. 61 225 The Considerable and 
the MagnOique in such Sorts of Assemblies.. 1773 Mme, 
P’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. no He is handsome, 
tall, fat, upright, and vtagnifique. 1823 Byron Juan x. 
Ixx, Juan, though careless, young, and magnifique And rich 
in rubles, diamonds, cash, and credit, 

Magnify (moe’gnifoi), v. Also 4, 6 magni- 
fye, 4-6 magnefie, magnyfye, 4-7 magnifie, 
6 magnifl, mangnify, 4- magnify, [ad. L. 
magnificare (partly through. F. magnifier \ cf. It. 


magnificare, Sp. magnificar ), f. magnificus '. see 
Magnificent and -fy. Sense 4 is puiely Eng. ; the 
Rom. langs. have the word chiefly in the biblical 
sense ‘ to extol ’.] 

1. Iraus. To speak or act for the honour or glory 
of (a person or thing) ; to glorify, extol, arch. 

c 1380 Wvclif Sol. Wks. II. e For bei maken Cristis 
wordis unworshipid and tnagnifieii her owne wordis. 
a 1400-30 A lexandcr 2838 Obey J>e to he baratour he best 
I con rede ; Magnifie him with h> mouthe. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Rochas ix. ii. (1554) *97 b. This was the eude of false 
Machomete, . . whom Sarazins so greatly magnifie. 1308 
Dunbar Poems vm. 14 Quhois force all France in fame did 
magnifie. 1353 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 29 Colum- 
bus . . was . . greatlye magnified with innumerable glorious 
tittles. 1368 Grafton Citron. II. 524 After this victorie, the 
Lorde Scales, .returned to the siege, where he was. .highly 
magnified and praysed. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. viii. 
§ 6 If the invention of the ship was thought so noble,, .how 
much more are letters to.be magnified, which as ships pass 
through the vast seas of time. 1668-9 Pepys Diary 10 Feb., 
Here he dined, and did mightily magnify his sauce, a 1713 
Burnet Own Time (17241 I. 248 He had magnified him 
highly to the King, as much the greatest man in the^Scoti.sh 
Clergy. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 64 Sunday- 
school teachers admire their pupils ; and the scholars 
magnify their teachers. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I..191 
Everywhere men magnifiedliisvalour, genius, and patriotism, 
b. esp. To praise, render honour to (God), arch. 
1382 Wvclif Luke i. 46 And Marie seide, My soule magny- 
fieth the Lord, and my spirit hath gladid in. God, inyn 
heelthe. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 2102 With heuynly 
spyrytes, hys name to raagnyfy. 1535 Coverdale Ecchis. 
xliii. 30 Prayse the Lorde, and magnifie him as moch as ye 
maye. 1864 Skeat tr. Uhland's Poems 91 When on your 
knees ye humbly fell And magnified a Higher Power. 

2. To make greater in size, status, importance, 
or qualities; to enlarge, augment. Now rare. 
f Also, to render magnificent. Obs. 

1382. Wyclip Matt, xxiii. 3 Forsothe thei alargen her 
filateries, and magnifie heminys. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 143 
Thanne he gan to syke For cloth of gold and for perrie, 
Which him was wont to magnefie. C1430 Lydg. Compl. 
Bl. Knt. 428 And can hemselve now best magnify With 
feyned port and false presumption. 1533 Coverdale Job 
xx, 6 't hough he be magnified vp to the heauen. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. xii. vii. (1622) 162 Agrippina also 
was magnified [L. angst nr ] with the surname of Augusta. 
1611 Bible Job xix. 3 If indeed yee will magnifie your 
selues against me, and plead against me my reproch. 1701 
Grew Cosm. Sacra n. v. 53 The least error in a Small 
Quantity, as in a Small Circle: will, in a great one, as in 
the Circles of the Heavenly Orbs, be proportionally Magni- 
fy’d. 1715 Addison Freeholder N 0 . 10 r 3 Arbitrary Power 
..creates [in a man] an Ambition of magnifying Himself, 
by the Exertion of such a Power in all its Instances. 1726 
Butler Serin. Rolls Chap. ix. 139 The imagined Dignity of 
the Person offended would scarce ever fail to magnifie the 
Offence, a 1729 Congrf.ve To Cynthia 54 Speak, ere my 
Fancy magnifie my Fears. 1784 Cowpkr Task iv. 542 Her 
head, adorned with lappets pinned aloft, And magnified 
beyond all human size.. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 37. 
369 The spirit of law is also represented as magnified by 
the very act of superseding its letter, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

I. xxvii. 210 The oblique arrangement of the crevasses also 
magnified the labour by increasing the circuits. 

b. inir. To become greater, nonce-use. 

1814 J. Randolph 22 Mar. in Life of Jos. Quincy 350 The 
curse of slavery, however, — an evil daily magnifying, great 
as it already is,— embitters many a moment of the Virginian 
landholder. 

3. trails. To represent (persons, actions, or things) 
as great or greater than they are ; to exaggerate. 
Now often associated with sense 4 . 

1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 I. 399 Fame 
magnified the number and progress of their troops. 17 66 
Goldsm, Vie. IV. xvi. It must be owned my wife.. used 
every art to magnify the merit of her daughter. 1784 
Cow per Tiroc. 476 Each vainly magnifies his own success, 
Resents his fellows, wishes it were less. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece xxv. III. 397 But his enemies at home magnified 
the danger of Argos. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch . ix. 
(1847) 93 Fame magnified his labours. 1841 Myers Cath. 
Th. iv. 19. 276 Unquestionably external evidences, .have 
been unduly magnified. 186a Sir B. Bhodie Psychol. Inc/, 

II. iii. 81 Small evils which cannot be avoided are magnified 
into great ones. 

4. To increase the apparent size of an object by 
artificial means (as with a lens or microscope). 
Also absol. (often with advb. accusative, to mag- 
nify ten, twenty , etc. diameters'). 

. 1663 Phil. Trans. I. 60 It would magnifie but 600 times 
in Diameter. 1726 Swift Gulliver ill. iii, Although their 
largest Telescopes do not exceed three Feet, they magnify 
much more than those of an hundred among us. 1776-96 
W ithering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 3 When magnified they 
appear like ill-formed warts. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama 
Set. J Art I. 407 It is supposed that the ancient engravers 
used glass globes to magnify their figures. 1837 Goring & 
Pritchard Microgr. 57 You only wish to know exactly how 
much it magnifies. *868 Lockyer Elem. Astran. iii. (1879) 
91 A powerful telescope will magnify an object 1,000 times. 
fig. *853 Grhtnell Exp. xiv. (1856) 110 The effects of 
fogs upon our estimation of dimension . . are well known : men 
are magnified to giants. *862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Ha/lib. 

III. xii. 155 111 reports never lose by carrying : the two cats 
on the tiles, you know, were magnified into a hundred. 

5. intr. *A cant word for to have effect ’ (J.) ; 
to signify. Now dial. 

*7*2 Steele Sped, No. 431 1> 3 My Governess . . told him 
I was continually eating some Trash or other. .. But this 
magnified but little with my Father. 1733 Gentl. Mag, III. 
332 Now may hap, zir, what doez ael this magnify ? 1880 
Antrim fy Down Gloss, s. v., That hurt won’t magnify. 


Magnifying (mse-gnifoiiig), vbl. sb. [f. Mag- 
nify v. + -ing !.J The action of the verb M agnify. 

c 1380 Wvclif Whs. (18S0) 162 Pei meyntenen amicristis 
prestis and here lawis. .& magnifyenge of mennus lawis & 
dispisynge of goddis lawis. 1382 — Jude 25 To God aloone 
oure sauyour, hi Jhe.-u Crist oure Lord, glorye and mag- 
nyfiying. C1384 Chaucer H.Fame 1. 306 Of oon he wolde 
have fame In magnifying of his name. 1612 Bacon Ess. , 
Praise (Arb.) 354 Too much magnifying of man or matter, 
doth irritate contradiction. *631 I-Iobbes Leriath. it. xxxi. 
189 Praise, and Magnifying are signified but by Words, and 
Actions. 1868 J. M. Campbell in Mem. (1877) II. xiii. 203 
A growing magnifying of their office on the part of the 
clergy. 

b. attrib ., in magnifying power. 

C1705 Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 4&1 The 
magmlying power of glasses. 1774 M. Mackenzie Mari- 
time Sitrv. 110 Write down .. what Sort of Telescope you 
observed with, and its length and magnifying Power. 1807 

J. E Smith Phys. Bot. 14 By the help of the highest 
magnifying powers. 

Magnifying (mce-gnifsiiiq), ppt. a. [f. Mag- 
nify v. + -ing Aj That magnifies, in various senses. 

1650 Ashmole Chynt. Collect. Proleg. 17 The airy and 
empty glory of Magnifying-Fame, igox Muiisey's Mag. 
(U. S. ) XXV. 641/1 The microbes of disease are such minute 
. . germs of life . . under the microscopist's three-hundred 
magnifying lens. 

b. Magnifying glass. A glass lens, or com- 
bination of lenses, used to increase the apparent 
size of any object seen through it. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. Disc. Occas. Medit. (1848) 28 
Attention, like a magnifying glass, shews us . . divers par- 
ticularities undiscerned by those who want that advantage, 
1703 Pope Let. to Wycherley 23 June, ’Tis certain, the 

f reatest magnifying Glasses in the World are a Man’s own 
lyes. 1859 Reeve Brittany 187 With a strong magnifying- 
glass the words.. may be distinctly read. 

Magniloquence (msegnifl^kwens). [f. Mag- 
niloquent: see -enck.] The quality of being 
magniloquent; loftiness of speech or expression. 

1623 Cockeram, Magniloquence , proud speeches. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Magniloquence, .. a lofty manner of 
speaking, or a discourse of great matters, a 1670 Hacket 
Alp. Williams ii. (1692) 65 He [Buckingham] magnified 
himself to serve the King, who did not foresee the 
envy that his magniloquence bred. 1713 Bentley Rem. 
Disc. Freethink. n. § 44. 28 And our Author might have 
seen, how all the Sects ridiculed this Magniloquence of 
Epicurus. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 179 We must 
discharge a mass of magniloquence and affectation. 1863 
Co when Clarke Shaks. Char, xviii. 433 Cibber, .foisted his 
own bombast into the company of Shakespeare’s magni- 
loquence. _ *872 Spurgeon Irens. Dav. Ps lxxiii. 8 Their 
language is colossal, their magniloquence ridiculous. 

So j- MagH.iToq.Tien.cy, in the same sense. 

1613 A. Stafford Heav. Dogge 38 Neyther was this 
onely Stoicall Magniioquency : nee did the great things he 
spake. 

Magniloquent (msegni-Mkwent), a. [f. L. 
magniloqu-us (of the same meaning), f. magmts 
great + -loquus speaking + -F.NT.] Of persons, hence 
of utterances or compositions : Lofty or ambitious 
in expression, grandiloquent. Also, occas., ‘talk- 
ing big ’, boastful. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Magniloquent, that useth a stately 
manner of speaking or wnteing. 1639 Gauden Slight 
Healers (1660) 10 Really they are no other than imperious 
Hypocrites, magniloquent Montebanks. *849 Longf. Ka- 
vanagh xxi. Pr. Wks. *886 II. 345 A large basket, contain- 
ing what the Squire, .in Don Quixote, called his'fiavubreras', 
— that magniloquent Castilian word for cold collation. 1854 
Thackeray Newcomes I. xxiii. 222 She was a, trifle more 
magniloquent than usual, and entertained us with stories 
of colonial governors and their ladies. 1891 Lounsbury 
Stud. Chaucer I. iv. 426 If he meant intentionally to describe 
so slight a performance in so magniloquent a manner, 
lib. Misused for: Pompous, ‘mouthing’. 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke viii, I read my verses aloud in 
as resonant and magniloquent a voice as I could command. 
Hence MagniToquently adv. 

*849_ Fraser's Mag. XL. 12 So he, magniloquently, as 
was bis wont [etc.]. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains iii. 
141 To finish a study and magniloquently ticket it a picture^ 

t Magni-loquous, a. Obs,-° [f. L. mag- 
niloqu-us (see prec.) + -ous.] — Magniloquent. 
1727 in Bailey vok II, 

Magniloquy (msegnHckwi). rare. [ad. L. 
magniloqui- it m . J Magniloquence. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. *889 Buck's Haudbk. Med. Set. 
VIII. 520 Of many anatomical terras the chief characteristics 
are antiquity, magniloquy, and uninteUigibility, 
Magniot, obs. form of Manioc. 
t Magnipeud, V. Obs.—° [ad. L. phrase 
magni pend/re ( magni at a great price, pendere to 
esteem, lit. to weigh).] ‘Much to esteemed set 
by’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Magnrpoten.ee. rare- 1 , [f. L. magnipo- 
tent-em\ see next and -ENCE.] The quality of 
being ‘ magnipotent’ ; mighty power. 

1861 Patmore in Macm. Mag. V. 114 Jehovah’s mild 
magnipotence Smiles to behold His children play. 

t Magni'potent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*magnipotent-em, f. magn-us great + potent-em : 
see Potent a.] Possessing great power. 

1680 Observ. 1 Curse Ye Meroz ’ 8 Though this be so magni- 
potent and all-sufficient a Sermon. 1727 De Fob Syst. 
Marie I. iii, (1840) 84 Satan, as he is a spirit, is magnipotent, 
but he never was omnipotent. 
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MAGMTROSTRATE. 

Magnirostrate (mtegnirfstrA), a. [ad. 
mod.L. magnirostrat-us, L magn-us great + 
rostr-um beak: see -ate 2 .] ‘Having a long 
and strong beak’ (Mayne Expos . Lex. 1856). 

Magnisonant (mEegnrstJnant), a. rare. [ad. 
late L. magnisonant-em , f. magn-us great + pr. 
pple. of sonar e to Sound.] High sounding. 

a 1843 Southey Doctor, Cats Greta Hall (1847) VII. 589 
Rumpelsdlzchen .. that strange and magnisonant appella- 
tion. 1843 Carol. Wiseman Ess. (1853) III. 442 A new- 
city just starting from the mud, with some magnisonant 
name from Egypt or Greece. 

Magnitude (margnitiwd). [ad. L. ■magni- 
tude, f. magn-us great, cogn. w. Gr. gtyns, OTeut. 
*mikilo- : see Much. Cf. OF. magnitude .] 

1 . The quality or fact of being great, in various 
senses ; = Greatness. 

+ a. Greatness of character, rank, or position. 
Also jocularly , as a title of address. Obs. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P, R. r. (149s) 3 Our wytte mays 
be led to the consyderacyon of the gretnesse, or nmgnytude, 
of the moost excellent bewteuous clarete dyuyne & In- 
uysyble. 1432-30 tx.Higden (Rolls) III. 117 This Nabugo- 
donosor transcendede in magnitude and fortitude Hercules 
in his actes. 1609 B. Jonson Masque Queens Wks. 1616 I, 
961 [Boadicea's] orations. . wherein is expressed all magnitude 
of a spirit, breathing to the libertie and redemption of her 
Countrie. 1620 Shelton Quix. III. xxxii. 231 And, for proof 
of this, let me tell your Magnitudes [etc.] 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1. § r4i The two Secretaries of State (which were 
not in those days officers of that magnitude they have been 
since .) were [etc.]. 1663 Manley Grot ins' Low C. Warres 
741 The United States aid not omit forthwith to send an 
Embassy to congratulate him [King James] for his new 
access of magnitude. 

b. In physical sense : Greatness of size or ex- 
tent. f Of sound : Loudness. Obs. 

c 1420 Ballad. on Husb. 1. 1066 To bey thy been biholde 
hem riche and fulle, Or preve hem by their murmurs magni- 
tude. 1432-50 Xx. Higaeti (Rolls) I. 127 Profitable waters 
and whoisome, whiche be callede sees what for the magni- 
tude of theyme and for the copious multitude of fisches. 
1640 Wilkins Hew Planet n. (1684) 149 'Tis said, that 
Magnitude does always add to the swiftness of a violent 
motion. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. xxi. 230 That 
which fails in magnitude is called smal. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 9 The height, and strength, and 
magnitude of their building could only serve to make its 
fall . more terrible. 1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. i. (1852) 
22 We have something more than the mere magnitude of 
the planets to allege in favour of the. idea that they are in- 
habited. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1, xi. 82 And as our eye 
ranged over the broad shoulders of the mountain, .. the 
conception of its magnitude grew upon us. 

c. Of immaterial things : Great amount or im- 
portance. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 343 He [Saturnus] was., 
namede as godde of alle goddes for the magnitude of his 
power. 1536 P'Ugr. Per. f. (W. de W. 1531) 268 b, And how the 
effectes yt suche ioye of y e spiryt leueth behynde it, sheweth 
y magnitude or greatnes therof. 1769 Junius Lett, xxiii. 
108 A great man, . . even in the magnitude of his crimes, finds 
a rescue from contempt, a 1806 Horsley Serin. I. iv. (1816) 
70 We commonly find in the ambitious man a superiority 
of parts, in some measure proportioned to the magnitude of 
his designs. 1844 Thirlvvali. Greece lx. VIII. 29 The pre- 
parations., were. .on a scale proportioned to the magnitude 
of the object he had in view. 1861 Stanley East. Ch, vi. 
(1869) 189 No conversion of such magnitude [as that of Con- 
stantine] had occurred since the Apostolic age. 

2 . Size whether great or small ; in geometrical 
use, the measure or extent of a particular line, 
area, volume, or angle. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid r. i. x A signe or poynt . . is the 
beginning of magnitude. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabelkouer's Bk. 
Physicke 74/1 Mixe of this poulder the magnitude of a hasell- 
nutte amongst a little Cotten. . 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 
3S5 It is a Membrane. enclosing the whole cauity of the 
Chest, wherefore his Figure and magnitude is answerable 
to that, cauity. 1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 
1080 It is a small creature, and contemptible for its magni- 
tude. 1723 De Foe Hoy. round l Cor Id (1840) 284 As to the 
magnitude of those rivers, he could say little. 1754 Sher- 
lock Disc. (1759I I. iv. 159 Reason can measure the Magni- 
tudes and Distances of the heavenly Bodies. 1840 Lardner 
Geatti.v. 59 We can never obtain an arc of the precise value 
of anyone of the usual denominations of angular magni- 
tude. 1834 Brewster More Worlds v. 94 The creations of 
the material world, whether they be of colossal or atomic 
magnitude. 1883 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. 
If Magti. I. 1 19 Two. infinite series of images, the magni- 
tudes or values of which converge. 

b. quasi-«DZ<m 

1570 DEzMath. Pref. 3 What Magnitude so euer, is Solide 
or 'lhicke, is also broade, and long.. .A long magnitude, we 
terme a Line. 1370 Billingsley Euclid v. ix. 141 Magni- 
tudes which haue to one and the same magnitude one and 
the same proportion : are equall the one to the other. 1859 
Barn. Smith Arith, 4- Algebra (ed. 6) 192 The term Magni- 
tude or Quantity is used in Mathematics to express what- 
ever is capable of increase or diminution. Thus a sum of 
money is a magnitude or quantity. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 
66 A Concept is a magnitude or Quantity. 

3 . A class in a system of classification determined 
by size. a. Each of the classes into which the 
fixed stars have been arranged according to their 
degree of brilliancy. 

The stars ‘ of the first magnitude ’ are the most brilliant ; 
the ‘sixth magnitude' includes those that are barely visible 
to the naked eye ; the seventh and lower magnitudes are 
telescopic only. The classification into ‘ magnitudes origi- 
nally somewhat loose, as depending on the estimate formed 
by the individual observer, is now a matter of photometric 


measurement. The word magnitude in this application is 
a literal rendering of the Gr. neyeBos, used by Ptolemy. 
Formerly often denoted by the symbol nt, as 2.m, 3-m. 

[1594 Blundevil Exerc. tv. xxxi. (1636) 483 The fift sheweth 
the magnitude or greatnesse of the starre, whether it be of 
the first, second, or third bignesse.] a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts 4 Mon. (1643) 121 In the firmament of heaven be many 
Starres; .. of the first, second, third magnitude, as they use 
to speak. 1667 Milton P. L. vji. 357 He form’d the Moon 
Globose, and everie magnitude of Starrs. 1690 Leybouun 
Curs. Math. 383 A star of the x Magnitude may be seen 
when the Sun is but 12 deg, below the Horizon. 1796 Heu- 
schel in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 171, 2.3 in, however, cannot 
be sufficiently kept apart from 3.2 m, or either of these ex- 
pressions from 3 m, or from 2 m. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story 
of Sun 13 A star of about the eighth magnitude. 1903 
Daily Chron. ix Aug. 6/7 Eros will be detected by the 
naked eye as a sixth magnitude star. 

+ b. Numismatics. Obs. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 19 Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 133 The said 
Coyns are all Brass of the 3d magnitude. 

c. Qecas. in other applications. Also, Of the 
first magnitude (fig.) : of the utmost greatness or 
importance. 

1693 G. Stkpny Juvenal Sat. vm. 47 Whatever be your 
Birth, you're sure to he A Peer of the First Magnitude to me. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Cent. I. 413 In the following year there 
were one hundred and fifty-one [jy. earthquake shocks : 
they were registered in four classes], of which ninety-eight 
were of the first magnitude. Mod. To do this would be 
a blunder of the first magnitude. 

Magnitudinous (majgnilizi’dirws), a. [f. L. 
magmtudin- (- tudo ) Magnitude + -ous,] Char- 
acterized bymagnitucle; involving greatness of scale. 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XVI. 223 The inference 
..is.., in its possible consequences, too magnitudinous, 
to be lightly stated in words. 1826 Examiner 120/1 His 
designs were bold, severe, magnitudinous. 1893 Age (Mel- 
bourne) 19 May, It has gone abroad, .that directors .. may 
plead positive ignorance of magnitudinous transactions. 

t Ma'gnity, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. magnitas 
i. magn-us great: see -ity.] = Magnitude i b. 

1790 Bystander 198 A fool . . excites no wonder though he 
commit every moment follies of the greatest magnity. 

tMagnium. Obs. [f. Magn(esia) + -ium.] 
= Magnesium; a name applied to the metal by 
Sir H. Davy in 1808 and withdrawn in 1812. 

1808 [See Magnesium i]. i8xz — Client. Philos. 348. . 
Magnolia (matgnawlia). [a. mod.L. magnolia , 
f. name of Pierre Magnol (latinized Magnolias ), 
professor of botany at Montpellier, 1638-1715.] 
A genus of large (rarely shrubby) trees (the typical 
genus of the N. O. Magnoliacex) , cultivated for 
the beauty of their foliage and flowers. 

1748 Phil. Trans . XLV. 166 The Magnolia . . tho* scarce 
in Virginia, has been since found to grow in great plenty in 
the North-West Parts of Pensylvania. 1751 Bartram 
Observ. in Trav. Pensilv. etc. 67 A great hilt, doathed with 
large Magnolia, 2 feet diameter and too feet high. 1799 
Wordsw. Ruth xi. He told of the magnolia spread High as 
a cloud, high over head! 1823 Rutter Fonthill 90 Here 
and there the beautiful magnolia displayed the exquisite 
whiteness of its large blossoms. 1858. Hogg V eg. Kingd. 24 
The bark and fruit of all the Magnolias are possessed of the 
same medicinal properties. 

b. 4 The pharmacopoeial name (U. S. A.) for 
the bark of several species of Magnolia ’ (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856). 
e. allrib. and Comb. 

a 1821 Shelley Fragm. Unfinished Drama 146 Holding 
a cup like a magnolia flower. 1897 Pullen-Bukry Blotted 
Out ix Mrs. Aylesbury’s magnolia-covered house. 

Maguoliaceous (raaegmmlitfpjas),^. Pot. [f. 
mod.L. Magnoliace-nt , f. Magnolia: see -aceous.] 
Of or belonging to the N. O. Magnoliacex. 

1852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt' s Trav. I. vi. 213 note, Magno- 
Iiaceous plants. 

Magno’liad. Pot. [f. Magnolia + -ad.] Lind- 
ley’s name for : A plant of the N. O. Magnoliacex. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 417 Winterere. which do not 
seem to possess any solid distinction from Magnoliads. 

Magnolite (mte'gn^lait). Min. [f. the place- 
name Magnolia + -ITE.] A white teilurate of 
mercury found in minute acicular crystals, in the 
Magnolia district of Colorado. 

1877 F. A. Genth in Proc. Aitter. Philos. Sac. XVII. 118 
Magnolite, a new Mineral. This highly interesting mineral 
is the product of the oxydation of eoloradoiie. 

Magnoperate (mregnp’perdt), zl rare. [Two 
formations : ( 1 ) f. L. magnopere greatly (short for 
magnff opere) + -ate 3 ; ( 2 ) f. L. magn-us great 
+ oper-y opus work: after operate .] 
f 1. trails. To make greater. Obs. 

1610 Hopton Bacutum Geod. Ep. Ded. (1614), Which will 
not a little magnoperate the splendour of your well knowne 
Honour, to these succeeding times. 

2. intr. ( nonce-use .) To work at a ‘magnum opus’. 
1821 Byron Let. 22 June, That is right; keep to your 
magnum opus— magnoperate away. 

Magnum (mse’gnom). [sb. use of neut. sing, 
of L. magnus great.] 

1 . A bottle containing two quarts of wine or 
spirits ; also, the measure of liquor contained in 
such a bottle. 

1788 Burns Prose Whs. 40 If you add a tankard of brown 
stout, and superadd a magnum of right Oporto. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. ii, Bearing in his hand an immense double quart bottle, 
or magnum, as it is called in Scotland. 1833 Ld, Houghton 


MAGPIE. 

in Life (1891) I. xi. 505 Tell my father we had font' mag- 
nums of 1841 claret on the table. 1893 Vizf.tELLY Glances 
bach I. xvii. 328 [His] weakness was a too great partiality 
for., magnums of old port 1893 Strand Mag. X. .ssfi/2 
The party broached a magnum of whisky. 

b. nonce-use. A large glass (of spirits). 

1837 Dickens Picksv. xix, They. . ordered a glass ofbrandy 
and“waterall round, with a magnum of extra strength, for 
Mr. Samuel Weller. 

2. Short for Magnum BONUM 2. 

1889 Daily News 25 Nov. 7/6 Potatoes at wholesale Prices. 

— xi2lb. Floury Magnums, 31. 6 d. 

Magimmhoimm (mEe-gnzim b<D*n»m). [neut, 
sing, of L. magnus great and bonus good.] 

1. A particular kind of large yellow cooking- 
plum. Also magnum bonuin plum. 

172X Mortimer Husb. II. 298 The Bonum Magnum a fair 
yellowish green Plumb. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Noitsehpr. 
(1778) 230 To preserve Magnum Bonuin Plums. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric, Client. (1814) 257 Two fruits can scarcely 
be conceived more different in colour, size, and appearance, 
than the wild plum and the rich Magnum bonum. 1879 
Miss Yonge Magnum Bonum 1. 183 A basket of plums, .as 
unlike magnum bonums as could well be. 

2. A kind of potato. 

1882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/2 In . .1879 my employer wished me 
to plant half a rood of ground with Magnum Bonums. 

+ 3. Sc. (Meaning not clear: ? = Magnum 1 .) 

1790 Burns Ball. Dumfries Election, While Welsh, who 
ne’er yet flinched his ground High wav'd his magnura- 
bonum round With Cyclopean fury. 

4. A large-barrelled steel pen. 

1851 Mathew Land. Labour (1864) I- 287 The street- 
stationers do not go beyond ns. the gross, which is for 
magnum bonums. 

|| Magnum opus. See Opus 2. 

I'Ma’gnus. Obs. [var. of Manganese: cf. 
Magnase,] Black oxide of manganese, used in 
the Staffordshire potteries. 

X640 Rates in Noorthouck London (1773) 838/2 Malt, the 
quarter \d. Magnus, the cwt. id. 168S Plot Staffbrdsh. 
123 The Motley-colour .. is procured by blending the Lead 
whit Manganese, by the Workmen call’d Magnus. 

+ Mago-cltemical, a. Obs. rare— K [imago-, 
comb, form of Gr. fiya-s : see Magus, Magic.] 
Pertaining to magic and chemistry. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 307 Magicall or mago-chymicall 
arts, &c. 

Magoll, obs. form of Mogul. 

Magonell, magonneaul, obs. ff. Mangonel. 
Magopliony (magp-foni). rare. [ad. Gr. 
/xayoipuvia, f. /xa-yo-s Magus + epovas slaughter.] 
The Massacre of the Magi, a famous event in Per- 
sian history. Hence transf. or fig. 

17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. I. 86 Much less wou’d you 
(my Friend 1 ) have carry’d on this Magophony, or Priest- 
Massacre, with such a barbarous Zeal. 
Magor(e,JMagosine, obs. ff. Mogul, Magazine. 
II Magot (mffi’g/t, magtf). [Fr.] 

1. A species of ape (. Macacus inuus ) ; the ‘tail- 
less’ Barbary Ape of Gibraltar and North Africa. 

1607 Totsell Four-f. Beasts 12 There was at Paris an- 
other beast called a Tartarine, and in some places a Magot 
(much lyke a Baboun). 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 
I. vii. i. 498 The Cynocephalus, or the Magot of Bnfl'on. 
1882 A. R. Wallace in Contenip. Rev. Mar. 423 In souu 
few this stump is so very short that there appears to be no 
tail, as in the magot of North Africa and Gibraltar. 

2. A small grotesque figure of porcelain, ivory, 
wood, etc. of Chinese or Japanese workmanship. 

1844 Thackeray Baity Lyndon xiii, Her rooms were 
crowded with hideous China magots. x88x Saintsbury 
Dryden ii. 35 This [see Ann. Mirab. st. 29] cannot be con- 
sidered the happiest possible means of informing us that 
the Dutch fleet was laden with spices and magots. 

Magot, Magozin, obs. ff. Maggot, Magazine. 
Magpie (mse-gpoi). Also 7 magge pye, 
megpye. [f. Mag sbp -t-Pns 1 . Cf. Maggot-pie, 
Maw-pie.] 

1. A common European bird, Pica caudata, of 
the family Corvidae, having a long pointed tail 
and black-and-white plumage. It is well known for 
its noisy chatter, and is often taught to speak ; its 
habits of pilfering and hoarding are proverbial, 
and it is popularly regarded as a bird of ill omen. 

1603 S. Rowley When You See Me C 3 As. merie as 
a magge pie. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. it, i. xo8 Dis- 
sitnulalioii. A Lady wearing a vizard of two faces, .. in 
her right hand a magpye. 1647 R - Stapylton Juvenal 
62 The nine daughters of Pierus..were for that saucy 
ambition transformed into meg-pyes. 1664 H. More biyst. 
Iniq. 333 The Loquacity of the Magpie. 1720 Gay Poems 
(1745) I. 70 No magpie chatter’d, nor the painted Jay. 175* 
In Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1437 No horseshoe nor magpye 
shall baffle our skill. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr, I.159 And 
magpies that chattered, no omen so black. 1855 Tennyson 
To F. D. Maurice 19 And only bear the Magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
viii. (1873) 209 The magpie, so wary in England, is tame in 
Norway. 

b. Austral. Applied to the black-and-white 
Crow-shrike ( Gymnorrhind) \ also, in Tasmania, 
to the genus Strepera. 

1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn xviii, II. 4 A magpie was 
chanting his noble vesper hymn from a lofty tree. Ibid. 
xxxiii. II. 314 note , Magpie, a large, pied crow. Of all the 
birds I have ever seen, the cleverest, the most grotesque, 
and the most musical. 1886 T. Heney Fortunate Days 47 
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Tbs magpie swells from knoll or silent brake His loud sweet 
tune. 1898 Morris Austral Eng, 277. 

2. transf An idle or impertinent chatterer. 

163a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, I baue 
waited, sir, Three houres to speake w’ee, and not take it 
well, Such magpies, are admitted, whilst I daunce Attend- 
ance. 1791 Burke Let, to Chev. tie Riyarol (1844) III. 211 
He will not care what . . the whole flight of the magpies 
and jays of philosophy, may fancy and chatter. 1838 Lett, 
fr. Madras (1843) 189 The Moonshee .. is not the little 
talkative magpie who told me about the language of the 
planets. 1895 Scully Kafir Stories 132 He was so fond of 
talking that his comrades nicknamed him ‘ magpie’. 

3. fa. A derisive term lor an Anglican bishop, 
from the black chimere and white rochet forming 
his ordinary ceremonial attire {obs.'). b. In recent 
use, a jocular name for the episcopal costume 
consisting of these vestments. 

[c 1645 Howell Lett. Verses to Rdr., Prelats, like mag- 
pies, in the Ayr had flown. 1663 Killigrew Parsons 
IVedd. m. v. 114 Have you notheardof the Scriveners Wife 
that. .was deliver’d of a Mag-Pie .the Mid-wife cri’d out, 
’twas horn a Bishop, with Tippet and white-sleeves ] a 1704 
T. Brown Wks. (1730) I. 107 Root out of. them all Anti- 
Christian Tyranny of most abominable Bishops; let not 
those Silk-worms and Magpies have dominion over us. 
Mod. Did he wear a cope, or only his magpie ? 

4. A kind of potato. 

1794 Billingsley Agric. Somerset (1797) 116 The sorts 
[of potatoes] cultivated are the kidney,, .magpie, rough red 
[etc.]. 1829 Jrnl. of Naturalist 31 Our chief sorts [of 
potato] are pink eyes,, .magpies, and china oranges. 

5. A name given to a pa.ticular variety of the 
domestic pigeon. 

1868 Tegetmeier Pigeons xxi. 174 Magpies are another 
variety of German Toys that are well known in England. 
1893 y 'hues 16 Jan. 11/ 6 For the rest, the Magpies, black, 
red, yellow, and blue., deserve to be mentioned. 1898 Daily 
News s Jan. 2 Mr. F. Warner has some excellent magpies. 

6. slang. A halfpenny. (Cf, Mag sbA) 

1838 Dickens O. Twist v iii, I’m at low-water-mark my 
self— only one bob and a magpie. 

7. Mil. slang. A shot from a rifle which strikes 
the outermost division but one of a target, and is 
signalled by a black and white flag. 

1884 Times 23 July 8/1 After running through the scoring 
gamut with an outer, a magpie, and a miss. 1894 Lind. 
14 July xo/x He followed his first two bull’s eyes with two 
more, then came a magpie. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as magpie-like adj. ; mag- 

pie diver, (a) the Golden-eye Duck, Clangulct 
glaucion ; (b) the Smew, Merganser albellus ; 

magpie finch., a bird of the genus Spermestes ; 
magpie goose (see quot.) ; magpie lark, a small 
Australian bird, Grallina picatof, magpie -maki, 
a species of lemur, Lemur macaco (Cent. Diet.) ; 
magpie moth, a white moth, patched with black 
and some yellow spots, Abraxas grossulariata ; 
magpie perch [see quot.) ; magpie robin = Dial- 
bird; magpie shrike, a Soutli American bird, 
Cissapis leverianus. 

1796 N emnich Polyg/.Lex. Nat. Hist. v. 82o*Magpie diver, 
the smew. 1882 Payne-G allwey Fowler in Irel. 107 Another 
local name [of the Goldeneye] is the ‘Magpie Diver’, a 
very descriptive one by reason of the black and white 
plumage of the adult male. 1889-73 T. R. Jones Cassell's 
Bk. of Birds I. 158 The “Magpie Finch is an inhabitant 
of the countries in the vicinity of the river Gambia. 
1898 Morris Austral Eng. 278 * Magflie-Goose, a common 
name for the Australian Goose, Anseranus melamleuca . 
x888 Cassell's Piet. A ustralasia 1 1 . 2 55 r l'he little “magpie- 
lark. 1805 T. Harrol Scenes of Life III. 104 What was 
before black had now assumed a “magpie-like appearance. 
1796 Nemnich Polygl. Lex. Nat. Hist. v. 820 The large 
“Magpie moth, PAal. grossulariata. The small Magpie 
moth, Phal, urticata. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. 
Compend. 232 Magpie moth ( Abraxas grossulariata). 
*890 E. A. Ormerod Injur. Insects (ed. a) 310 The 
caterpillars of the Magpie Moth sometimes do a great deal 
of mischief, 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 278 “ Magpie- 
Perch, a West Australian, Victorian, and Tasmanian fish, 
Chilodactylus gibbosus, 1839 Jerdon in Madras Jrnl. X. 
263 Dial bird. .Large or “Magpie Robin. 1781 Latham 
Gen. Syn. Birds I. 192 “Magpie Shrike. Size of a Song- 
thrush : length ten inches. 

Hence ( nonce-wds .) Ma’gpied ppl. a., made like 
a magpie ; aflia'gpieish a. , magpie-like. 

1843 E, Warburton Crescent Crass I. 64 Black slaves, 
magpied with white napkins round their head and loins. 
1880 Daily News 9 Aug. 2/2 Money, which.. had been 
abstracted and disposed of in a magpieish spirit of mischief. 

Magpiety (msegpareti). nonce-wd. [jocular 
f. Magpie, after /A/p.J (Cf. qtiols.) 

a 1843 Hood Jarvis A- Mrs. Cope it. Not pious in its 
proper sense. But chattnng like a bird, Of sin and grace — 
in such a case Magrpiety’s the word. 1891 Blackw. Mag. 
CL. 400/2 Conceive the agony of suppressed speech when a 
man is as garrulous as a_ magpie by nature ; and my friend 
is that, though his magpiety is of an elevated sort. 
Magre, variant of Maugrk. 

Magrei, -rey, -rie, *ry ; see Mabgrb. 
Magryme, obs, form of Megrim. 

Magsmau imae-gsmsen). slang, [f. MagiAL]. 
A street swindler, ‘ confidence man ’. 

1838 The Town 27 Jan. 276 A vtagsman must of necessity 
be a great actor ana a most studious observer of human 
nature. 1866 Dickens Reprinted Pieces, Detective Police 
(1868) 241 Tally-ho Thompson was a famous horse-stealer, 
eouper, and magsman. 1897 M. Davitt in Westm. Gas. 
30 Sept. 2/1 Almost every possible kind of convict, from the 
sneak-thief. . to professional magsmen. 


II Maguari (magwa-ri). [Tupi mbagu&ri (Ruiz 
de Montoya Tesorode la Lingua Guarani 1639).] 
A South American Stork, Euxenura maguari, 
with a forked tail. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 287 The American Stork, 
called by the Brasilians Maguari of Marggrave. 1824 
Latham Gen. Hist. Birds IX. 54 The Spaniards call it 
Cicogne ; the Guarinis Baguari and Maguari. x_88p P. L. 
Sclatk.r Argentine Ornith. II. 107 The Maguari Stork is 
a well-knoWn bird on the pampas. 

Maguder, variant of Magydake. Obs. 

II Maguey (mm’gw^t ; Sp. magry). Forms: 6 
magneans, magueis, -eiz, -aiz, maguay, yman- 
guay, xnangouay, 8 ma(y)quey. [Sp., a, Hay- 
tian.] The American aloe, Agave Americana. 

1353 Eden Decades 135 Magueans which is an herbe 
muche lyke vnto that which is commonly cauled Sengrene or 
Orpin. [The Latin has palmarum pitta . 1 1 agueioru m,q ng est 
herba, etc.] 1386 Chilton's Voy. in Hakluyt, About Mexico. . 
there groweth a certeine plant called magueis which yeeldeth 
wine [etc.]. 1389 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China, etc. 320 
A plant called Maguey. . . They take out of this plant wine, 
which is that which the Indians doo drinke ordinarily, and 
the Negros. 1604 E. G[rimstonf] O' Accra's Hist. Indies 
v. xxix. 420 They strewd round about a great quantitie of 
the boughes of Manguay, the leaves whereof are large and 
pricking. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 363 There 
are some that furiously lash their bare shoulders with thorns 
of Mangouay. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), _ Maqney or 
Mayquey, an admirable Tree in New Spain, in the West- 
Indies. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. (17x8) 318 Their most 
remarkable plant is that call’d Maguey. 1899 Atlantic 
Monthly LXXXIII. 758/1 He who has once slept upon a 
mass of the shredded fibres of the maguey, or Spanish 
bayonet, will not be envious of the down couches of kings, 
b. attrib., as maguey fibre, leaf, tree. 

1743 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 128 They call it a 
Maguey Tree, and from it they get Wine, Vinegar, Honey, 
Thread, Needles, Stuffs for cloathing, or Sails for Canoes 
and Small Boats, and Timber for building. 1893 Outing 
(U.S.) XXII. xii/x A small roll made from the fiber of the 
maguey leaf. 1901 Westm. Gaz . 21 Oct. 5/1 All the maguey 
fibre Mexico can produce will be taken at good prices. 

I! MagUS ^m^’g»s). PI. Magi (m^-cl^ai) ; also 
4 magy. [L., a. Gr, jjl&jos, a. OPersian magus.] 

1 . Hist, A member of the ancient Persian priestly 
caste, said by ancient historians to have been 
originally a Median tribe. Hence, in wider sense, 
one skilled in Oriental magic and astrology, an 
ancient magician or sorcerer. 

sing, [c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame in. 184 Ther saugh I 
Hermes Baflenus, Lymote, and eek Simon Magus.] 1621 
Quarles Din, Poems, Esther (1638' 93 Tyrant Cambyses 
being dead and gone, . . Mounts up a Magus, with dissembled 
right. 4638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 214 Let me rather busie 
my brains in quest of what a Magus was ., under which 
Title, many Witches, Sorcerers . . and other Diaboliques 
have cloakt their trumperies. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 516 
Thy Magus, Goddess ! shall perform the rest. 1805 H. K. 
White Let. 10 Nov. Remains (1816) I. 207, I have as much 
expectation of gaining it, as of being elected supreme magus 
over the mysteries of Mithra. *821 Sh ei.ley Prometh. Unb. 

I. 192 The Magus Zoroaster. 

plur, [c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 49 Seynt Austyn seijx 
hat ]ns word Magi in the tung of Chaldee is as moche to 
seye as a Philosophre.] 1555 Watreman Fardle of Facians 

II. vii. K iv b, [In Persia] their Magi (that is to say men 
skylfull in y* secretes of nature). 1609 Holland Antm. 
Mar cell. -pent. vi. 231 In these tracts lye the fertile fields of 
the Magi. 1614 Sylvester Bethulias Rescue v. 301 You 
Parthians, Cossians, and Arabians too, By your sad Magi’s 
deep prophetlike Charms Sacredly counseli’d. 1711 Pope 
Temp. Fame 97 There in long robes the royal Magi stand, 
Grave Zoroaster waves the circling wand . 1864 Pusey Led. 
Daniel vii. 4x8 Among the Persians, those who are wise 
as to the Deity, and are its ministers, are called Magi. 

b. Applied by Irish historians to the heathen 
sorcerers who opposed St. Patrick. 

182a Lanigan Reel. Hist. Irel I. 224 Leogaire..set out., 
with a considerable number of followers and one or two of 
the principal Magi. 1843 Petrie Round lowers Irel, n. 
ii. 132 Quoted as the composition of a certain magus of the 
name of Con, in the ancient Life of St. Patrick. 1887 Sir 
D. O. Hunter Blair tr. A . Bellesheim’s Hist. Cath. Ch. 
of Scott. I. 72 Thereupon the Magi, or Druadh , bitterly 
reproached the parents for their adoption of Christianity. 
Ibid. I. 73 Broichan, the Magus of King Brude. 

c. transf. 

1831 Carlyle Sterling n. ii. (1872) 94 His Father, .. the 
magus of the Times, hud talk and argument ever ready. 

2 . spec. The {three) Magi: the three ‘wise men’ 
who came from the East, bearing offerings to the 
infant Christ. 

I 377 LangL P. PI. B. xix. 81 Wherfore and will wyse 
men that tyme, Maistres and lettxed men Magy [C. Magi] 
hem called. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 13 The Magi that 
came to Christ. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Balthasar,, .one 
of the Magi, or wise-men, vulgarly called the three Kings 
of Collein. 1756-7 tr. Keyster's Trav. (1760) I. 405 A 
golden medal, said to he among the offerings of the eastern 
magi to Jesus Christ. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 281 Whence 
the wise men of the East who came to see Christ are called 
simply Magi. 

+ Magusian, Obs. rare~~ x . [f. prec, + -ian.] 
A magian ; a follower of the magi. 

1387 Golding De Momay xxxiii. 530 The Magusians . . 
are giuen to Incest after the custome of their Mother country 
Persia. 

Magyar (ma*d y ar), sb. and a. [The native 
name. | 

: A. sb. . 

L An individual of that Mongoloid race, now 


forming, numerically and politically, the pre- 
dominant section of the inhabitants of Hungary. 

1797 Townson Trav. Hungary 141 An old Magyar to be 
obliged to learn, and to learn the German language ! 1828 
Foreign Q. Rev. III. 29 That the Magyars settled in 
Hungary during the ninth century is certain. 1864 Spec- 
tator 43% The moment it [a British fleet] threatens Trieste 
the Magyar will be in arms. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 
557 The Magyars received the knowledge of southern pro- 
ducts and of agriculture from their Turkic neighbors. 

2 . The language of the Magyars ; Hungarian. 

1828 Foreign Q. Rev. III. 73 Volumes written in Latin, 
German and Magyar. 1866 Charnqck in Anthrop. Rev. 
IV. 172 I11 the Magyar there is only one conjugation for all 
regular verbs. 1884 Em. de Laveleye in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 
820 He.. translated Stuart Mill’s ‘ Liberty ’ into Magyar. 

Comb, 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 231 The Hungarian 
stage, being thus limited to the Magyar-speaking popula- 
tion., can never enjoy European fame. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Magyars, or to 
the language of the Magyars. 

1828 Foreign Q. Rev. III. 34 The letters of the Magyar 
alphabet which require particular notice are 6 [etc.]. Ibid. 
30 Scarcely a fragment remains of old Magyar minstrelsy. 
1831 Mayiiew Loud. Labour I. 25 The Magyar noblesse. 
1888 L. Oui’hant Episodes in Life Adventure 180 Divers 
hospitable Magyar country-houses. 

Hence Ma-gyarism, the principles of Magyar 
patriotism ; Ma'gyarize v. trans., to assimilate to 
the Magyar type ; to translate (names) into Mag- 
yar; hence Ma'gyarized. ppl. a. ; Ma-gyarization ; 
EEa-gyarizing vbl. sb. 

x8Sz Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 158 Magyarism once meant a 
tyranny of race. 1879 W. R. Morfill in li ' estm . Rev. Oct,, 
How long this small nationality [of Slovaks] will be able to 
resist Magyarisation is doubtful. x88o Echo 23 Oct. 1/5 
The Chauvinist agitators for the ‘Magyarising of Com- 
merce’. 1884 Em. de Laveleye in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 
826 Austria Hungary can neither Magyarize nor Germanize 
Bosnia. 1886 W J. Tucker E. Europe 48 Those amongst us 
| bearing German names Magyarise them. Ibid. 133 Govern- 
ment. in the frenzy of its Magyarizing hallucinations, heralds 
the Magyarizing of the name with applause. 1889 Daily 
News 21 Nov. 3/3 The. .completely Magyarised family of 
the Archduke Joseph. 1897 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 13 The 
Roumanian subjects, .refuse to be Magyarised. 

t Magydare. Obs. _ Also 6 maguder. [ad. 
L. maguotaris , niagydaris, -deris, a, Gr. pa-fuSapis.J 
The root of the plant laserwort ; the plant itself. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 241/2 Maguder a stalke of an herbe, chion. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccclxxv. 834 It is called in Latin 
Laserpitimn : in English Laserwoort and Magydare : the 
gum or liquor that issueth out of the same is called Lacer. 
1706 Phillies (ed. Kersey), Magydare, a sort of Herb. 

Mahadee, obs. form of Mahdi. 

II MahajuxL (maha’d^zm). [Hindi niahdjan , 
repr. Skr. mahajana great man, head of tribe or 
caste.] A money-lender, usurer. 

1858 J. B. Norton Topics 245 The mahajun kindly under- 
takes to advance the money. cx86x A. C. Lyall Old Pin . 
daree (V.), Down there lives a Mahajun — my father gave 
him a bill, I have paid the knave thrice over, and here I’m 
paying him still. 

II Mahal (maha’l). Indian. Also 7mahael,mo- 
hol(l, 8-9 mahl, 9 mahal. [Urdu (Arab.) 
mahall, f. Arab, root halla to lodge.] 

1 . Private apartments or lodgings. 

1638 Sir T. HERBF.RT_ 7 >ztz/. 71 Who.. leads him into the 
Mahael (or private lodging). 166a J. Davies tr. Mandelsh's 
Trav. 76 He went to the Mahael, ox Queens Lodgings. 
X793 T. Maurice hid. Aniiq. I. 67 The mahls, the courts, 
the galleries, the rooms of state, are almost endless. 1799 
Wellington Stiff l. Desf. (1858) I. 322 , 1 beg that you will 
desire my moonshee to write a letter to the ladies in the 
mahal. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tracts 294/x These 
inner apartments are said to have been the mahl, or private 
chambers of Gundrufsein. 

2 . A summer house or palace. 

1623 Purchas Pilgrims I. iv. 428 A Garden, and Moholl 
or Summer house of the Queene Mothers. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbf.rt Trav. 159 An even delicate street . . bestrew’d 
with Moholls or Summer houses. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., 
Misc, Tracts 162/2 R:jah Ragonaut’s old mahal or house 
under Goosapahar. 1834 Baboo I. xi. 200 This old dwelling 
is not like the ancient Muhal of my fathers. 

3 . A territorial division in India; a ward of a 
town. Also, a division of an estate or tract of land 
for farming or hunting purposes. 

_ 1793 T. Maurice Ind. Antiq. I, ro6 The soobah of Bengal 
is said to consist of twenty-four circars and seven hundred 
and eighty-seven mahls. x8oo Asiat. Ami. Reg., Char. 3/1 
Colar is a mahl of Sera. 18x3 Sir J. Malcolm Hist. Persia 
II. 177 note, He was made magistrate of all the Hyderee 
mahals, or wards termed Hyderee, which included more 
than half the city. 1823 — Mem. Centred India I. 146 note, 
The first grants of twel ve Mahals to Mulharjee Hollcar. 1883 
j cfh Cent. Sept 424 The supervisors were instructed to pre- 
pare rent-rolls of each mahal, or farm. 1885 Sir W. Hunter 
Imp. Gaz, India J.349 The elephant hunting-grounds, .are 
divided into several mahals, which are leased out. 

Mahaleb (ma-haleb). Also 6-8 macaleb, 8 
mahalep, 9 mahlib, melub. [a. F. macaleb , 
-lep (Cotgr.), a. Arab. mafylab. Cf. It. 

macalepo ‘a kinde of perfume or sweete smell* 
(Florio 1598).] A kind of cherry, Prunus Ma- 
haleb, the kernels of which are used by perfumers ; 
the tree itself is used as a dwarf grafting-stock for 
cherries. 

1358 Warde tr. A lexis' Seer, 50 Take the Macaleb, whiche 
are litle soote and odoriferous graynes so called. 1397 
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MAHAHT. 

Gerarde Herhal in. lv. Ian This shrubbie tree called Ma- 
caleb or Mahaleb is also one of the Priuets. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Macaleb, the bastard Coral or Pomander ; of whose 
sweet and shining black berries, chains, and bracelets are 
made. 1712 tr. Comet's Hist. Drugs 1. 13 Mahalep is the 
Kernel of a small Berry, almost like a Cherry-Stone. 1838 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , Mahlib , melub, the fragrant kernels 
of Primus Mahaleb of Linnasus, strung as necklaces, which 
are much valued by the women of Sinde and other parts 
of India. 1892 J. Wright Fruit Grower’s Guide 11. 120 
The Mahaleb is the principal dwarfing stock. 

Mahammudaa, obs. form of Mohammedan. 
Mahan, obs. form of Maund, Indian weight. 

|| Mahaait (malw-nt). Indian . Also 9 meliunt. 
[Hindi.] A religious superior. 

1800 A si at. Attn. Keg., Misc. Tr. 24 7/ r The ruling power 
was.. held by the priests of the Goosaigns, distinguished by 
the appellation of Mehunts. 1896 Mrs, B. M. Choker 
Village Tales 160 A venerable Mahant, or high-priest of 
the Gosains, now advanced. 

|| Maharaj (mahara’dz), [Hindi maharaj, f. 
mahd great + raj sovereignty, (in compounds) 
sovereign.] = next. 

1826 Hockley Pandurang IT aril. 11 A small tent through 
which all must pass before they could enter the presence of 
the Ma, ha, raj. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 13 Aug. 8/2 Calcutta 
Corporation, .the following resolution was proposed by the 
Maharaj Kumar Prodyat Tagore. 

II Maharaj a 1 , h.) (mahara-dga). Also 7 man 
rajai.li. [Hindi maharaja great king, f. mahd great 
+ raja Raja(h.] The title of certain Indian princes. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. India <5- P. 76 Seva Gi. .is preparing 
to be install’d Mau Raja, or Arch Raja, at his Court at 
Rairee. ibid. 174 Mau Rajah. 1776 Trial 0/ Joseph Fowke 
2/1, 1 went to Maha Rajah Nundocomar. 1859 Lang IV and. 
Did. 38 The Maharajah with his suite appeared. 

|| Maharanee (mahaia'in). [Hindi niaJiarani, 
f. mahd great + rani queen.] The wife oi a maha- 
rajah. 

1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. vm. vi. 472 The maha- 
rajah was. .childless. His wife, the maharanee, was. -only 
twelve years of age. 

M thaseer, -sur, variants of Mahseeh. 
Mahatma (mahse’tma). [ad. Skr. mahdtman 
‘ great-souled f. mahd great + atman soul.] In 
‘Esoteric Buddhism’, one of a class of persons 
with preternatural powers, imagined to exist in 
India and Tibet. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 1/1 One of Madame Blavatsky’s 
Mahatmas. 1888 Mme. Blavatsky Seer, Doctr. II. 173 The 
Third Race had thus created the so-called Sons of Will and 
Yoga, or the ‘ancestors ’..of all the subsequent and present 
Arhats, or Mahatmas, in a truly immaculate way. 

Mahayme, obs. form of Maim. 

|| Mahcti (ma’di). Also 9 mohdi,mab.adi,-dee, 
mehdi, mehdee. [Arab. makdly, lit. 'he 

who is guided aright passive pple. of 
hada to lead in the right way.] A spiritual and 
temporal leader expected by the Mohammedans to 
appear in the latter days. In recent use chiefly 
applied to certain insurrectionary leaders in the 
Soudan from about 1880, who are alleged to have 
claimed to be the predicted 1 Mahdi ’. 

1800 A Hat. Ann. Reg., Misc. 7>. 125/1 Mahommed, who 
was proclaimed Khalif at Medina in the year of the Hejira 
145, and who assumed the title of Mohdi or Mahadi. 1803 
T. Winterbottom Sierra Leone I. xiv. 246 Some years ago 
a celebrated impostor, who called himself Mahadee,. .made 
his appearance among the Soosoos and Mandingos. 1868 
J. P. Brown Dervishes ii. 74 It is from among the descen- 
dants of ’Alee that the more devout Moslems expect the 
Mehdee. 1885 Times 20 Mar. 5/5 The desert Arabs state 
that a new Mahdi has appeared in Kordofan. 

Hence Mahdiship, the dignity or position of a 
Mahdi ; Mahdism, Ma hdi-ism, the rebel move- 
ments in the Soudan about 1880-1885, and sub- 
sequently, under leaders claiming to be the Mahdi ; 
MaTidian, MaTidist, Ma’lidi-ist, an adherent of 
a pretended Mahdi. 

1884 19 th Cent. May 816 The impostor who has., laid 
claim to the Mahdiship. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 Aug. 1 
Mahdism is essentially a Shiya doctrine. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
10 June 3/1 Mahdi-ism is in his eyes a real danger. 1885 
Daily Tel. 19 Feb. 5/2 A demonstration .. was .. made 
against Metemneh, in order to draw the Mahdists off. 1883 
Ibid. 21 Mar, 5/1 No hardy Mahdian got nearer than twenty 
yards. 1891 Daily News 18 Dec 6/1 The invasion of 
Egypt by the Mahdiists in August, 1889. 1897 Ibid. 

22 Sept. 6/4 Gordon, and Sir Samuel Baker . . were even 
more responsible for the rise of Soudanese Mahdism than 
the Mahdi himself. 

Mahe, Mahem, obs. ff. Maw sbl, Maim. 
Mahen, Maheym, obs. ff . May v., Maim. 
Mahiz, obs. form of Maize. 

Mahlstick, variant of Maulstick. 
Mahlstrom, Ger. form of Maelstrom. 

II Mahmu di. Obs. Also 7 mammothee, ma- 
mudee, mahomedee, mamoodo, mammo(o)da, 
mam(m)oodee, mahmoudi, -y, 7-8 mamooda, 
8 mahmoodee, mahmudie, mahmoude, [Pers. 
(j?Aj*3£° mahmudl, f. the name of Shah Mahmud.} 

A Persian money of account, orig. a silver coin 
of the approximate value of twelve pence. Also, 
a gold coin formerly circulating in India. 
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1612 R. Coverte True Rep. etc. 34 A Mammothee. .being 
nine pence English. 1623 Puhchas Pilgrims 1. 523 Their 
moneyes in Persia of Siluer, are the Abacee, the Mahome- 
dee [etc.]. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. 63 An 

Abassi and a Mahmoudi, which is asmuch as a Chai, apd 
a Para. Ibid. ui. 18 There is also a Mogole Silver-Coin, 
called Mahmoudy, which is worth about eleven Sols and 
a half. 1783 Gladwin Ayeen Akbery I. 17 The Mahmoodee 
and Mozutlery of Guzerat and Malwah. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XIV, 176/r An abassee is worth two mahmotides. 
1878 Note in Hawkins' Voy. 1 Hakluyt Soc.) 4-7 The Mah- 
mudi was a gold coin of Gujrat. 

Malio, variaut of Mahu Obs. 

|| MallOeKniahdu-)- Bot. Also7-8mahot,maho, 
8 moho, 9 mohoe, mohaul. [Carib mahou ; the 
early spelling mahot is Fr.] 

1 . The name of several trees. (Also mahoe-treei) 
a. A sterculiaceous tree or large shrub ( Stercnlia 
caribtea), a native of the West Indies, b. A mal- 
vaceous shrub or tree (Par ilium tiliaceum and 
P. elalum), with a wide range through tropical 
countries, c. Applied with qualifications to similar 
plants of various genera. (See quot. 1866.) 

1666 J, Davies Hist. Carib. I si, 1. viii. 49 [tr. Rochefort 
1658] Of the Tree called Mahot there are two kinds, Mahot- 
franc, and Mahot d’herbe. 1671 Ogilby A merica 348 The 
Mahot-Tree, of the Bark of which are made Laces and 
Points. 1697 Dam pier Voy. (1729) I. iii. 37 They make their 
Lines both for fishing and striking with the Bark of Maho. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 284 The Mountain Mohoe . . grows 
to a considerable size,.. and is generally reckoned an excel- 
lent timber-tree. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. ( 1 824) III. 162 
Having fed upon the flowers of the mahot, .it [the iguana] 
goes to repose upon the branches of the trees. 1838 P enny 
Cycl. XII. 193/1 In the West Indies the whips with which 
the slaves are lashed are made from the fibres of H\ibiscus\ 
arboreus (mohoe or mohaul). 1866 Treas. Bot. 711/1 
Mahoe, blue or common, Pariiium elatnm. — , bombast, 
Ochroma Lagopus, — , Congo, Hibiscus clypeatus.^ — ,grey 
or mountain, Paritium elatum. — , seaside, Thespesia 
populnea. 

2 . The wood or the fibre of some of these trees. 

1897 Daily News 10 Mar. 6/3 In rods alone there was an 

almost endless variety, whether of built cane,, .blue mahoe, 

. . or any other material. 

3 . attrib., as mahoe bush ; mahoe-piment, Daph- 
nopsis caribsta (Grisebach Flora IV. Ind. 1864, 
p. 785). 

1827 Roberts Voy. Centr.Amer. 127 Some of the very low 
land is covered with water, .producing only rank coarse 
grass and Mohoe bushes. 

|| ‘Ma.Tt. fvftS (mahoy). [Maori.] The New Zea- 
land Whitewood-tree, Melicytus ramiflorus 
1833 W. Yate Acc.N, Zealand (ed. 2)49 Mahoe (Melicytus 
ramiflorus). .grows to a height of not more than fifty feet. 
1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Melicytus, M. ramiflorus is the 
Mahoe of the New Zealanders, which must not he con- 
founded with the Mahoe of the West Indies. 

t Maho-ganite. slang. Obs. [f. Mahogany 
H--ITE.] (See quot.) 

1823 Sporting Mag. XVI. 9 note, A mahoganite is one who 
rides at a most infernal pace about the introduction of the 
second bottle . . with his knees under any semicircular 
mahogany fire table. 

Maliogailize (mahp’ganoiz), v. U. S. Also 
mahoganyize. |_f. Mahogany + -ize.] trans. (See 
quot.) 

1848 39 Bartlett Diet. Arner., Mahoganyize , to paint 
wood in imitation of mahogany. 1833 Ogilvie, Mahoganize. 
(American,) 

Mahogany (Baahg-gani). Also 7 mohogeney, 
8 mohog(g)ony, mahogena, naahogon(e)y. 
[Written mohogeney in 1671 ; of unknown origin. 
The Eng. word was adopted into botanical Latin 
by Linnaeus (1762) as mahagoni, and is prob. the 
source of the continental forms : F. mahagoni, 
mohogon (rare), It. mogano ( mogogane , mogogon, 
etc.), Pg. mogno, G. mahagoni , Du. makonie, Sw. 
mahogny , Da. mahogni. 

The statement that the word Is Carib is founded on a mis- 
reading by Von Martius : see J. Platt, Jr. in N. ft Q- 9th 
Ser. VIII. 201. The only known name, in the Carib lan- 
guage is caoba, which has been adopted in Sp.] 

1 . The wood of Swie tenia Mahagoni (N. O. 
Cedrelacese), a tree indigenous to the tropical parts 
of America, esp. Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies. It varies in colour from yellow 
to a rich, red brown, is remarkably hard and fine- 
grained, and takes a high polish. Also with quali- 
fication denoting the special variety or place of 
origin, as Bay wood, Cuba, Honduras, Jamaica, 
Spanish mahogany. 

1671 Ogilby America 338 Here [in Jamaica] are., the most 
curious and rich sorts of Woods, as Cedar. Mohogeney, 
Lignum- vitas, Ebony [etc. ]. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3891/3 On 
Wednesday.., will be. .exposed to Publick Sale. the Cargo 
of the Galeon called the Tauro . consisting of. . Cocoa, .. 
Brazelletto, Mohogony. X733 Bramston Man of Taste 13 
Say thou that do st thy father’s table praise, Was there 
Mahogena in former days? a 1746 T. Warton Poems 
(1748) 109 Odious ! upon a walnut-plank to dine ! No— the 
red-vein’d Mohoggony be mine! 1817 Byron Beppo lxx, 
He was a Turk, the colour of mahogany. 1842 Gwilt 
Archit. (1859)487 The variety called Spanish Mahogany, and 
imported from Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and other West 
India islands [etc.]. Ibid. 996 The Jamaica mahogany is 
the hardest and most beautiful, i860 Jeaffreson j 3 k. about 
Drs. I. 185 He [Gibbons] brought into domestic use the 
mahogany with which one has so many pleasant associa* 
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tions. 1873 Carpentry ft Join. 15 Oak, teak, and, mahogany 
should find a place in the workshop more often than they 
do, the mahogany being what is often called cedar, to dis- 
tinguish it from the very hard Spanish wood. The softer 
and more common kina is from Honduras. 1892 Mod. 
Trade Circular, Mahogany, Mexican, 5 d to 6d. per foot, 
superficial. Do., Tobasco, 5 Id. to id. per foot, superficial, 
b. The tree itseli. 

1759 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 7) s .v.Cedrus. The second 
Sort is the Mabogony, whose Wood is now well known in 
England. 1846 Lindlf.y l eg. Kingd. 462 The bark . . of Maho- 
gany \Swietenia Mahagoni) is also accounted febrifugal. . 

2 . transf. Applied, chiefly with qualification, to 
various woods resembling mahogany, and to the 
trees producing them. In Australia mainly used 
for various species of Eucalyptus, esp. the Jarrah 
(E. marginata), and for Tristania conferta i,N. O. 
Myrtacem) : see Morris Austral Eng. (1898) 278-9. 

African mahogany, Kkaya Senegalensis ; Bastard 
mahogany, Matayba (Katonia) apetala \ also Eitculyp- 
t/rs bo try aides and E. marginata ; East India mab ogany, 
Soymidafebrifuga ; Forest mahogany, Eucalyptus re- 
sinifera and E. microcorys ; Indian mahogany, Cedrela 
Toona\ Madeira mahogany, Persea iudica (see Ma- 
deira 1 1); Mountain mahogany, Betula lento and Cerco- 
carpus ledi/olius ; Red mahogany, Eucalyptus resini- 
fera ; Swamp mahogany, Eucalyptus rolmsta and E. 
bo try aides ; w hite m aho gany , (in ] amai ca ) S tendstomum 
bifurcation ; (in Australia) Eucalyptus robusta ; also E. 
pilu laris. (See Treas. Bot. 1866.) 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 404/2 S(wie tenia .] Senegalensis 
has also been formed into a new genus, Khaya, and is the 
tree yielding African mahogany. 1846 Stokes Discov. 
Australia II. iv. 132 Mahogany — Jarrail — Eucalyptus— 
grows on white sandy land. 1884 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 3/1 
The main saloon is finished in white mahogany throughout. 

3 . colloq. A table, esp. a dining-table. 

1840 Dick ens Old C. Shop Ixvi, I had hoped . . to have seen 
you three gentlemen, .with your legs under the mahogany 
in my humble parlour. 1846 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxi, 
Other families did not welcome us to their mahogany. 1848 
— Van. Pair xiii, George was going . . to bring the supply 
question on the mahogany. 1850 Florists' Jrnl. 149 IN early 
forty_ gathered round Mr. Lidgard’s mahogany after the ex- 
hibition. 1891 Mrs. Walford Mischief of Monica III. 90, 
I could have put my feet under his mahogany., with the 
very greatest satisfaction. 

4 . slang and dial. a. A Cornish beverage com- 
pounded of gin and treacle, b. A strong mixture 
of brandy and water. 

1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1781, 30 Mar., They [the Cor- 
nish fishermen] call it Mahogany ; and it is made of two 
parts gin and one part treacle well beaten together. 1816 
‘Quiz ’ Grand Master n. 54 note. It is believed that drinking 
mahogany (a strong description of brandy pauny) is the best 
preventive against the sun’s heat. The remedy is in general 
repute in Bombay. 1823 T, Bond Hist. E. ft W. Looe 82 
note. At a trial at the Cornish Assizes some years ago, a 
witness . . puzzled his lordship and the council, by telling 
them hewas.. ‘eating Fair maids and drinking Mahogany’. 
1832 C. J. Mathews Little Toddlekins 20 Capt. Litflepop. 
I’ve been obliged to. diet myself on stiff brandy and water. 
Brawnsmith. Mahogany? I have got some, .. black as 
coffee, strong as mustard. 

5 . A kind of moth, Noclua tetra. 

18x9 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 370 Nochta tetra , 
the Mahogany. 

6. altrib. and quasi-tzq^. a. Made of mahogany. 

1730 W. Warren Collectanea in Willis & Clark Cambridge 

(1886.) I. 225 Mohogany window Seats : A Marble Table for 
y» Side-board on a Mohogany Stand. 1763 Museum Rus- 
ticum (ed. 2) I. 179 The world of England has been, for 
some years past, running mad after mahogany furniture. 
*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cony, iv. Then there’s a mahogany 
table. 1864 Sala Quite Alone I. v. 75 In a recess were 
three handsome mahogany desks. 1883 R. Buchanan 
Annan Water ix, At one side of the room stood a large 
mahogany bed. 

b. Of the colour of polished mahogany, red- 
dish-brown. Also absol. 

*737 W. Salmon Country Builder's Estim. (ed. 2) rox 
Chocolate-Colour, Mahogony-Colour, Cedar and Walnut- 
tree-Colour. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. II. lxix, Their 
natural colour. .degenerated into a mahogany tint. 1761 
Brit. Mag. II. 44/2 To stain Wood of a Mahogony Colour. 
1823 Spirit Publ. Jrnls. (1825) 292 Molly Lowe, suffused 
with mahogany blushes. 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 384/1 His 
testy temper and mahogany complexion obtained him credit 
for being an American. 1839 tr - Lamartine's Trav. East 
103/1 Their legs and hands were . . painted a mahogany 
colour. 1833 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxiv, Travelling people 
usually get more or less mahogany. 1893 Stevenson Catri- 
ona 359 We saw he was a big fellow with a mahogany face. 

7 . attrib. and Comb . : simple attrib., as ma- 
hogany-dust, -plank, -trade, -wood ; mahogany- 
brown, -red adjs. ; paiasynthetic, as mahogany- 
coloured, -faced adjs. Also mahogany-birch, 
Betula lenta\ mahogany .cutter, a workman 
employed in felling and trimming mahogany ; 
mahogany gum, Australian , the jarrah ; maho- 
gany scrub, Australian, a tract thickly covered 
with ‘mahogany * or jarrah trees ; mahogany 
tree, ( a ) the Swietenia Mahagoni, or any of the 
trees to which the name is transferred (see 2) j 
(V) jocularly, a dining table. 

1850 Chaxoner & Fleming Mahogany Tree 42, mo( Apri\, 
when the “Mahogany Cutters’ harvest may be said to com- 
mence. 1873 Carpentry ft Join. 70 By "mahogany dust 
and glue a nail hole may be partially hidden. X739 Will 
In Payne Eng. Caih, (1889) 53 My coffin to be of “muhogany 
plank. X843 Portlock Geol. 513 The paste, . . is of a dark 
red, frequently * mahogany-red, felspar. 1846 Stokes Discov. 
Australia II. vi. 231 Part of our road lay through a thick 
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■“mahogany scrub. 1850 Chaloner & Fleming Mahogany 
Tree Pref., The promotion of the interests of the “Mahogany 
trade. 1747 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XLI V. 599 He begins 
this Set with the “Mahogony-Tree. 1847 Thackeray Maho- 
gany Tree i, Little we fear Weather without, Sheltered about 
The Mahogany Tree. 1875 T. Laslett Timber q Timber 
Trees 189 The Jurrah or Mahogany tree . . is also found in 
Western Australia, 1703 Lomi. Gas. No. 3891/3 On Wed- 
nesday.., will he exposed to Publick Sale Goods .. consist- 
ing of .. Nicaragua and ’Mohogony Wood,. ,&c. 
Mahoganyize : see Mahoganize. 

+ Makoitre. Obs. [ad. OF. mahustre, -hoitre, 

- heulre .] A padding placed in the upper part of 
the sleeve of a garment for the purpose of in- 
creasing the apparent breadth of the shoulders. 

1834 Pi.anche Brit. Costume 201 The shoulders were 
padded out with large waddings called mahoitres. i860 
Fairholt Costume (ed. 2) Gloss., Mahoitre , . . the wadded 
and upraised shoulders in fashion during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

+ Makomery. Obs. In 4 mameri, 5 ma- 
bom(m)erye. [a. OF. mahomerie, f. Mahom 
Mahound.] A mosque. 

c 1320 Sir Bettes 1350 Aboute he time of middai Out of a 
mameri a sai Sarasins come gret foisoun, pat hadde anoured 
here Mahoun. 1481 Caxton Godfrey civ. 157 Our barons 
had aduysed to make a grete fortresse..in a mahommerye 
that the turkes had. Ibid, cvi. 162 Oute of theyr graues in 
the mahomerye. 

Makomet(mahp'met; inverseoceas. m<?i - btmiet). 
Forms: 4 Macamethe, 4-5 Maohamete, Mae-, 
Wakomete, Makaraete, 4-6 Macbometo, 5-6 
Macbomet, 6 Maohamyte, Maeomit'e, -yt(e, 
Mabomet(t)e, -ite, 6-7 Mabumet, 6- Mahomet. 
See also Mahound, Madmet. [Cf. F. Mahomet, 
med.L. Machometus, Mahumetus , Mahomet us.} 

1 . The popular rendering of the Arabic name 
Muhammad , borne by the founder of the religion 
of Islam ( died 632). In literary use now largely 
superseded by the more correct form Mohammed. 

41380 Wyclif Wits, (1880) 301 he secte of macamethe. 
c 1380 — Set. Wks. III. 364 AI3U |ie fende . . medle good 
wip pe yvel ; Tor hus dide Machamete in his lawe. c 138s 
Chaucer Man of Law's T. 233 The hooly lawes of oure 
Alkaron, Yeuen by goddes message Makomete [v.r. Maka- 
mete]. Ibid. 238 Makometes lawe [v.r. Macometis]. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 33 pe fifte leuynge [L. ritns\ of 
Sarazynes bygan vndir Makomete [1432-30 Machomete], 
£•1400 Maundev. (1839) xiL 131 Alkaron.. the whiche Book 
Machamete toke hear. /bid. 135 Machomet. 1547 Boorde 
Introd. Knowl. xxxvii. (1870) 214 , 1 am a Turk, and Macha- 
mytes law do kepe. [Also: Macomyt(e, -it(e.] 1600 J. Poky 
tr. Leo’s Africa in. 151 Mahumets law affirmeth all kinde 
of diuinations to be vaine. 1625 Bacon Ess., Of Boldness 
(Arb.) 519 If the Hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
wil go to the hil. 1678 Butler Hud. hi. ii. 60s To hang, 
like Mah’met in the air. Or St. Ignatius, at his prayer. 1831 
Shelley Hellas 221 The moon of Mahomet Arose, and it 
shall set. x88i Sir W. Hunter in Encyst. Brit. XII. 792/1 
Muhammad commonly known as Mahomet. 
f 2 . A qunsi-deity. Obs. rare" 1 . 

1553 Eden Treat. Ne we Ind. (Arb.) 25 Whom they hon- 
oure & reuerence as a great God & mighti Mahumet. 

+ 3 . An idol. Obs. (Cf. Maumet.) 

[4x205 etc.: see Maumet.] f«xgoo Chester PI. x. 285 
For Mahometis, both one and all, that men of Egipt Gods 
can call, at your coming downe shall fall. 41530 Ld. Ber- 
ners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 147 At the laste . . Arthur 
founde two ymages of coper . . and whan Arthur sawe them, 
he toke his swerde in his hande, & layde on with all his 
myght on these mahomettes. X553 Bkcon R cliques of Rome 
(1563) 88 Afterwarde thys doung-hel of Idolatry., set vp 
agayne her Idoles and mahomets. Ibid. 93* Brought into 
our Churche Idolles and Mahomettes. 
f 4 . = Mahometan, Mohammedan. Obs. (Cf. 
Mahomite.) 

1308 Kennedie Flyting so. Dunbar 326 Sarazene, symo- 
nyte,. . Mahomete, manesuorne. 1533 Gau Richt Fay (x888) 
103 The machometis and the turkis, the iowis and oder 
infidelis, t6ox W. Parry Trav. Sir A . Sherley 10 They are 
damned Infidels and Zodomiticall Mahomets. 1747 Mem. 
Nutrebian Crt. II. 197 From all parts of the neighbouring 
kingdom had drawn mahomets, Coptics, and idolaters. 

5 . A kind of pigeon. ? Obs. 

[So called in allusion to the story that Mohammed had 
a pigeon which used to peck com out of his ear, in order to 
make his followers believe that he received communication 
front the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove.] 

[1678: see Maumet.] 1735 J, Moore Columbarium 51 
ColumbaNwnidica Alba. The Mahomet. This Pigeon is 
no more in Reality than a white Barb. 1765 Treat. Dom. 
Pigeons X41 It is the opinion of many fanciers, that the 
Bird called a mahomet is nearly of a cream colour. 

Mahometan (mahumet an), a. and sb. Also 
6 Machometan, Machumetan, 7-8 Matuma- 
tan(e, 6- Mahometan, [act. med.L. Machome- 
tan-us, Mahometdnus, f. Machumetus, Mahomet us ; 
see prec. Cf. F. mahomUain,'} 

A. adj. 1. = Mohammedan a. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa l to The Mahumetan priestes 
alwaies forbad the Arabians to passe over Nilus with their 
armies. Ibid. in. 165 No Mahumetan king or prince may 
weare a crowne. 1714 Sped. No. 631 r 7 The Jewish Law, 
(and the Mahometan, which in some things copies after it) 
is filled with Bathings .. and other Rites. 1777 Watson 
Philip // (18391 161 Putting to death .. . all the priests and 
other Christians who refused to embrace the Mahometan 
religion. 1850 Robertson Semi . Ser. in. ii. (1872) 23 The 
anticipated rewards and punishments must be of a Maho- 
metan character. 

+ 2. —Ti’bkjsh. Obs. 


x6oo R. Carr {title) The Mahumetane or Turkish His- 
tone, in three Bookes. 

B. sb. A Mohammedan. 

1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 260/1 The Machometanys 
beyng a sensual sect, dyd in fewe yeres draw the great part 
of the world vnto it. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa in. x6o 
In old Fez neither gold nor siluer is coined, nor any Ma- 
humetans are suffered to be goldsmiths. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Mahometanism , The Mahometans account all 
such as own anything of number in the divinity, to be infi- 
dels or idolaters. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 1 . 147 It is 
these three descriptions of persons, together with others 
who have risen under the Mahometans [etc.]. 

Hence f Mahometa' nical a. - Mohammedan a . ; 
Maho 'metallize v. trans., to convert to Moham- 
medanism. 

1633 Lithgow Trav. iv. 147 The Alcoran, ..whereupon 
dependeth the whole Mahometanicall Law. 1779 Swinburne ■ 
Trav. Spain xliv. 419, I am inclined to suspect that our old 
structures have been new-named, and Mahometanised with- 
out sufficient proof of their Arabic origin. 

Mahometanism (mah^metaniz’m). Also 7 I 
Mahumetanism. [f. Mahometan + -ism. CL 
F. mahomitanisme. ] = Mohammedanism. 

x6rz Brerewood Lang. 4 Relig. x. 83 In Africk, all the 
regions in a manner, that. Christian religion had gained 
from, idolatry, Mahumetanism hath regained from Chris- 
tianity. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 144 They were, .initiated 
in Mahometanisme. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1 . 103 
Even Mahometanism was preferable to Calvinism. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (1S53) 216 Mahometanism among the Arabs. 
fMaho-metaiit. rare— 1 . Corrupt form of Ma- 
hometan, after sbs. in -ant. = Mohammedan. So 
t Maho-metautism (also Mahu-) «= Mohamme- 
danism. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 1, ii. (1636) 46 The Mahomet- 
ans have but three Temples or Meskites. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Makumetism, or Mahumet antism, the Religion 
and profession of Mahumet and the great Turk. 

+ Maliomeiic, a. Obs . rare. Also 7 Mahu- 
metic. [a. med.L. mahometic-m, f. Mahomet-us. 
Cf. OF. mahomdtique. ] Mohammedan. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 165 Doctours of 
the lawe Maht meticke. 1648-99 J. Beaumont Psyche xvit. 
xii. (Grosart) II. 96 The Land of Milk and Honey lay .. 
overflown With Mahumetick Poison. 

I Mahome tical, a. Obs. [f. med.L. ma- 

hometic-us (see prec. i + - AX.] = prec. 

1561 Daus tr. Eullinger on Apoc. (1573) 126 The Papisti- 
call and Mahometicall conception, wickednes and tyranny. 
x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) 227 The slaugh- 
ter of the Moores by the Christians spoken of in their Ma- 
hometicall legend. 1647 Faiungdon Serm. iv. 72 A Ma- 
hometical Paradise of all sensual delights. 1713 Gentl. 
Instr. in, viii. (ed. 3) 43s Those Obscenities that make up 
here the Mahometical Elysium of Libertines. 

fMahometrcian, Obs. [f. Mahomet: see 
-ICIAN. Cf. OF. mahommeticien.} AMohammkDAN. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probt. 49 There continue euen to 
this day . . certaine furious creatures, or mad rauing wizardes 
amongst the Mahometicians. 

+ MaLometisll, a. Obs. rare— l . [f. Ma- 
homet + -ish.] = Mohammedan a. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. 42 a, To the ende 
the Mahometishe and Jeweshe religion, rriyglit not any way 
derogate from the Catholique Religion. 

t Maho'metism. Obs. Also 6-7 Mahumet- 
ism(e, Mah.umati.sm. [f. Mahomet + -ism.] == 
Mohammedanism. 

1597 Beard Theatre Gods Judgem. {1612) 158 Their 
detestable Mahumetisme and Turkish religion. 1600 W. 
Watson Decacordon {1602) 301 This is right Mahumetisme, 
and tendeth to the otierthrow of the Gospel and church 
Catholike, 16x5 G. S andys Trav. 59 Mahometisme had 
not yet vtterly extinguished all good literature. 1715 J. 
Chappelow Rt. way Rich (1717) 164 Far more frightful., 
than popery, slavery, mahometism, or the devil himself. 1793 
Trapp tr. 11 ochon's Voy. Madagascar 48 It is suiprising that 
Mahometism should not have made more progress in this 
island. 

+ Mahometist. Obs. [f. Mahomet + -ist.] 
Also 6 Machumetiste, -hometiste, 6-7 Mahu- 
matist, 7 Mohammetist, Mahumatist. [f. Ma- 
homet + -ist.] A Mohammedan. 

1353 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 27 Amonge certayne 
MahumetLstes are found a few Christian men. 1555 — • 
Decades 226 If they had byn Moores (that is Machume- 
tistes), 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. viii. (1636) 549 Now as 
touching their religion they be Mahometists. 1602 Ful- 
becke ist Pt. Paratl. Introd. 21 The Portugallians make 
villaines of the Mahometistes. 1603 Florio Montaigne H. 
xxix. (1632) 398 The Assassines . . are esteemed among the 
Mahometists of a soveraigne devotion and puritie of 
manners. 1650^ Bulwer Anthropomet. 203 They educate 
them very delicately, and afterwards sell them to the 
Persians apd other Mahumatists. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. 
in. 37 Christians, Mahometists. 

t Mahxrmetize, v. Obs. Forms: see Ma- 
homet ; also Mah.ema.t-, Mehemetize. [f. Ma- 
homet +-ize.] a. trans. To convert to Moham- 
medanism. b. intr. To act like a Mohammedan. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. viii. 8 The 
most part . . are Christians renied, or Mahumetised. Ibid. 11. 
xxi, 58 In Constantinople as also in all the other cities 
Mahematised in Gripe ia. 1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. 32 
Though born a Christian, yet he did Mahomitise [«f, 171a 
Mahomerize] i n this that he also did indulge plurality of wives. 
Hence f Maho'metized ppl a. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. il_ xxi. 59 The 
Turks, Moors, and generally al the Mehemetised frequent 
thither most often. 


Maliomstry (mah^-metri). Obs. exc. arch. 
See also Maumetry, [f. Mahomet + -ey.] = Mo- 
hammedanism. In the 1 6th c. sometimes misused 
for ‘ false religion ’, ‘ idolatry ’. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxxvii. 274 Theyr mahometry and 
fowle lawe of machomet. 1530 Tjni.ale Answ. More’s 
Dial. Wks. (1573) 256/1 The sacrifices which God gaue 
Adams sonnes were no dumme popetrie or superstitious 
Mahometrie. _ 1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (1573) 
121 b. The sixt conflict or fight is of Mahometrie by 
the Saraeenes, Turkes, and Tartarians. 1579 Fulke Ref. 
Rastel 752 It is wholesome diuinitie, to iusufie all supersti- 
tion, Mahometrie and Idolatrie in the world.. to be excus- 
able. 1804 Southey in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor 1. 502 
Fatalism is the corner-stone of Mahometry. X890 E. John- 
son Rise Christendom 339 Their mission was to . . denounce 
destruction against Mahometry and Jewry. 

t Mahomite. Obs. [f. Mahom(et + -ite.] 

A Mohammedan. (Cf. Mahomet 4.) 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 197 Christians, 
Turkes, Mahomites, Cafftanans, Idolaters. 1564 tr. Jewels 
Apol. Ch. Eng. Hij, The Mahomytes at this day .. chuse 
rather to be caled Saraeenes, as though they came of Sara, 
the free woman, and Abraham’s wyfe. a X618 Sylvester 
Mirac. Peace Sonn, xxxviii, The Mahomite.. His mooned 
Standards hath already pight. 

II Malione. Obs. Also 6 mahume, 7 mahoon, 

9 maon, mabonna. [Occurs as F. makonne, Sp, 
mahona , It. maona, Turk. sjjU mawuna .] A flat- 

bottomed sailing vessel formerly used by the Turks. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 27 The 
gallies, foists and galliots. ., besides the great gallion and 2. 
Mahumez [Ft. Mahomcz\ 1654 Howell Venice 197 Meet- 
ing with a great Fleet of Turkish Gallies and Mahoons in 
the Egean Sea. 1658 Earl _Monm. tr. Paruta's Wars 
Cyprus 204 Vluzzali, and Piaii Bashaw, put to sea.. with 
130 Gallies, 30 Fliboats, and ten Mahones. 1696 Phillips 
( ed. 5), Mahoon. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Mahone , Mahonna , or Maon. 

Hence + Malio'nnet [see -et]. 

<2x599 Hakluyt's Voy. II. 78 The number of the ships 
were these : 30 galliasses, 103 gallies, as well bastards as 
subtill mahonnets. 

II Mahonia (mahmrnia). Hot. [mod.L., f. the 
name of Bernard Vv Mahon, an American botanist 
+ -IA.] A genus of Berberidacese , having ever- 
green pinnate leaves ; a plant of this genus. 

1829 Loudon EncycL Plants 1053 The Berberises . . 
especially the species with pinnated leaves, which are some- 
times called Mahonias. 1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 731/1 
Mahonias from Japan. 

Mahoot, Maliot(e : see Matioe, Mahout. 

M abound (mahzrnd, maheurnd). Forms: 
a, 3 Mahtim, Mahun, 4, 6 Mabtoune, 4-6, 8 
Mahotin, 5 Mah.on(e, Mawhown, Maehoun, 
5,7 Mahown(e, 6-7 Macon; j 3 - 4 Mahount, 

6 Maho’Wnd(e, Macbonnd, 7 Mauhound, 6- 
M abound. [Early ME. Mahun, Mahum, a. OF. 
Mahtm, Mahum, Mahom , shortened form of 
Mahomet. Cf. Mahomet, Maumet.] 

1 . The ‘false prophet’ Mohammed ; in the Middle 
Ages often vaguely imagined to be worshipped as 
a god. (Cf. Mahomet 1.) Now only arch. 

c 1390 5. Eng. Leg. 187/ 101 pes J?ef us wole ouer-come; 
Mahun, 3ware is Ji nii^te ? a 1300 Cursor M. 7458 Moght 
i euer wit me wit him ming .. I snld him sla, bi sir mahun ! 
\Gstt. saint mahoune], c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4939 £>e ymage 
of Mahoun y-mad of goide Wi)> axe smot he oppon he 
molde. a 1400 Octouian 1092 The Sarsyns cryde all yn 
fere To hare God Mahone To help her geaunt in that fyghL 
1460 Toixmeley Myst. xxii. 408 Now by mahowne, oure 
heuen kyng. 4x540 J. Redford Mor. Play Wit 4 Set. 
(Shaks. Soc.) xx By Mahowndes bones, ..by Mahowndes 
nose. 1591 Harrington Ctrl. Fur. xvi. liv. 125 By Macon 
and Lanfusa he doth sweare. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 
47 The Carle did fret And fume.. And oftentimes by 
Turmagant and Mahound swore. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xii. 
x. 213 Praised (quoth he) be Macon, whom we serue. x6og 
Tryall Chev, v. ii. in Bullen O. PL (1884) III. 344 And Ma- 
hotind and Termagant come against us, weele fight with 
them. 1735 Pope Donne Sat, iv. 239 The Presence seems, 
with things so richly odd, The mosque of Mahound, or some 
queer Pagod. 1825 Scott Talism. iii, Down with Mahound, 
Termagaunt, and all their adherents. 1849 James Wood- 
man iv, The very approach of a follower of Mahound, how- 
ever, was an abomination to the good nun. 
f 2. gen. A false god; an idol. (Cf. Maumet.) Obs. 
c 1205 Lay. 230 Ah heo nom }>ene mahum [c 1275 mahun], 
|>e heo tolden for godd. Ibid. 8079 per stoden in pere temple 
ten |>usend monnen.. hi- foren heore mahun. c 1400 Destr, 
Troy 4312 The false goddes in fere fell to pe ground ; Bothe 
Mawhownus & maumettes myrtild in peces. 1426 Lydg. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 17224 [Avarice tog. J Ley doun thy skryppe 
and thy boraoun, And do homage to my Mahown 1 4x450 
Mir our Saluacioun 1534 A grete dragon Wham alle that 
landes folk held god and thare mahon. 

1 3 . A monster ; a hideous creature. Obs. 

4x400 Destr. Troy 7738 There met hym pis Mawhown, 
pat was so mysshap, Euyn forne in his face, as he fle wold. 
1598 Florio, Mamau, a machound, a bugbeare, a raw-head 
and bloodie bone. 

f 4 , Sc. Used as a name for the devil. Also 
trans/. as a term of execration applied to a man. 
Obs. (?exc. dial.). 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. xni. 82 And wisshed. .That disshes 
and dobleres bifor this ilke doctour, Were molten led in his 
maw and Mahoun amyddes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 6 
Me thoch t, amangis the feyndis fell, Mahoun gart cry ane 
dance Off schrewis. Ibid, xxvii. 3 Nixt that a turnament 
wes tryid, That lang befoir in hell wes cryid, In presens of 
Mahoun. *378 N. Baxter Calvin on Jonah Ep. Ded. 3 In 
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the pestilent pollicies of that Mahound Matchiavile. 1794 
Burns The De'il's awa s.The De'il cam fiddling thro' the 
town, And danc’d awa wi’ the Exciseman ; And ilka wife 
cry’d, ‘ Auld Mahoun, We wish you luck o’ your prize, man’. 

■j* 5 . attrib. or adj. Mohammedan, heathen. 

1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife iv. iii, My pagan cozen, My 
mighty Mahound kinsman, what quirk now? Ibid. v. v, 
Who’s this ? my Mauhound cousin ? 

|| Mah-Ollt (mahau't). Indian. Also 9 mahote, 
mahoot, mohaut, mah.ouh.ut, mohout. [Hindi 
mahaut , mahdwat. ] An elephant-driver. 

x66z J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Tram . 81 The Serrmvatt 
hath the oversight of the Camels, and the Mahout , that of 
the Elephants. 1799 Corse in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 3 6 
note , 1 sent for the driver [note. Or Mahote , as he is gener- 
ally called] to ask some questions concerning this elephant. 
1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 174 The scuffle between the 
elephant and the Mahout. 1826 Hockley Pattdnrang 
Bari I. 6 A Mahouhut, or elephant driver. 1859 Lang 
Wand. India 90 The mahoot, or elephant-driver, was attired 
In the most gorgeous manner. 1891 R. Kipling Life's 
Handicap 307 The very best of the elephants belonged to 
the very worst of the drivers or mahouts. 

Mahova, mahower, var. forms of Mahwa. 

|| Mahratta (marten a). Also 8 Moratta, Ma- 
harattor, Morattoe, Mar(h)atta, Merhattati, 
8-9 Mharatta, 9 Mara ‘La. [Hindi Marhatta'. ] 

1 . One of a warlike Hindu race occupying the 
central and south-western parts of India. 

1763 Scrafton Indostan (1770) 36 He was suddenly 
alarmed with an invasion of eighty thousand Mharattas. 
1765 Holwell Hist, Events Bengal 1. (1766) 105 These 
united princes and people are those which are known by the 
general name of Maharattors. 1778 R. Orme Hist. Milit. 
Trans. II. 1. 32 An army of 80,000 Morattoes. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India I. 3'ln the outset of the contest, native 
opinion had inclined to the Mahrattas. 

2 . The language of the Mahrattas. = Mahratti. 

1837 Colebrooke Misc. Ess. II. 29 (I'h e Maharashtra, or 
Mahratta, is the language of a nation which has in the 
present century greatly enlarged its ancient limits. 

3 . attrib. or adj. Pertaining to the Mahrattas. 

Mahratta Ditch (or Entrenchment ) : a ditch made in 

1742 to protect Calcutta from invasion by Mahrattas ; a 
similar ditch made at Madras in 1780. 

1738 Ann. Reg. 285 There was a man who carried a large 
Moratta battle-ax on his shoulder. 1778 R. Orme Hist. 
Milit. Trans. II. 1. 45 The Morattoe ditch. 1782 Indian 
Gaz. xo Aug. (V,), To the Proprietors and Occupiers of 
Houses, .within the Mahratta Entrenchment. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) X. 563/2 Rajah Sahou, who considerably ex- 
tended the Marhatta dominions. 1823 Sir J. Malcolm 
Mem. Central India II. 115 The Mahratta Brahmins. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley H. 155 Where in wild Mahratta-battle 
fell my father evil-starr’d. 1858 J. M. Mitchell Mem, R. 
Nesbit iii. 65 The Maratha chiefs soon claimed to be the 
lords paramount of India. 1874 Lal Behari Day poyhtda j 
Samanta I iv. 25 The Calcutta cockney, who glories in the 
Mahratta Ditch. 

|| Maliratti (marse’ti). Also 7 moratty, 9 
marathi, -ee, imirath.ee. [Hindi Marhattl , f. 
Marhatta : see prec.] The language oi the 
Mahrattas. Also attrib. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India § P. 174 They tell their Tale in 
Moratty. 1827 R. Nesbit in Mem. iii. 1x858) 82, I attended 
theMarathi worship. . . I performed worship with theservants 
in Marathi. 1831 J, T. Molesworth (title) A Dictionary 
Muratheeand English. 1868 Bellaiks & Lakshman (title) 

A Grammar of the Marathi Language. 1878 G. Smith Life 
J. Wilson ii. (1879) 34 The New Testament in the Verna- 
cular Marathee. 

Ii Mahseer (ma-ski). Also mahase(e)r, mah- 
sir, marseir, Diets, mah(a)sur, maseer. [Hindi 
mahdsir, believed to represent Skr. mahaflras ‘ big- 
head’. Another Hindi name is mahasaula , of 
obscure origin.] A large Indian freshwater cypri- 
noid fish, Barbus tor, resembling the barbel. 

1854 Hooker Himalayan Jmls. I. xviL 398 A fine 
‘Mahaser’ (a very large carp). 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade , Mahaseer. 1859 Lang Wand. India 3 In the 
broad tributaries to the Ganges and the Jumna, may be 
caught [with a fly] the mahseer, the leviathan salmon. 
1880 Gunther Pishes 594 The ‘Mahaseer’ of the mountain 
streams of India. 1894 Polloic Incid. For, Sport 355 
Mahseer Fishing. Ibid. 366 , 1 got 277 pounds of mahseer. 

+ Ma’hu. Obs. Also 7 Maho. [Perh. suggested 
by Mahound.] Used as the name of a devil. 

1603 Harsnet Popish Impost, x. 50 Maho was generall 
Dictator of hell : and yet for good manners sake, hee was 
contented of his good nature to make shew, that himselfe 
was vnder the check of Modu. 1605 Shaks. Lear iii. iv, 
149 The Prince of Darknesse is a Gentleman. Modo he’s 
call’d and Mahu. Ibid, iv. i. 63 (1608 Qo.) Hobbididence 
Prince of dumbnes, Mahu of stealing, Modo of murder. 
Mahirne, variant of Mahone Obs. 
Mahumetan'e, variant of Mahometan. 

II Mahwa (ma-wa). Also 7 mahova, mabona, 
m&wee, S-pmahwah, 9 mowah., mahva,mh.owa, 
mahua, muohwa, maho war. [Hindi mahwa, also 
mahua, repr. Skr. madhuka, i.mctdhu sweet.] 

1 . An East Indian timber tree, Bassia latifolia 
(N. O. Sapotacew) • also Bassia butyracea ; both 
species are cultivated for their flowers and seeds. 
Also mahwa-tree. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevcnots Tram. iii. 73 Manguiers, 
Mahova, Quieson, Caboul, and other sorts of frees. Ibid, 

f 4 They are Trees which they call Mahoua. 1785 C. 
Iamilton in A suit. Researches (1799) I. 300 There is a 
Very curious and useful tree called by the Natives of Bahar 
..the Mahwah or Mawee . . the Sanscrit name is Madhuca 
or Madhudruma. Ibid., A description of the Mahwah tree. 


1803 J. T. Blunt ibid. VII. 58 We encamped at a tank and 
groveoi Mowah trees. 1813 J. Forbes Orient. Mem. II. 
451 The mowah ( bassia butyracea ).. attains the size of an 
English oak. 1854 Sim monks Com mere. Prod. Veget. Kingd. 
538 Mahower (Bassia latifolia ) is common in most parts of 
tlie Bengal Presidency. The oil a good deal resembles that 
last described. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia vi. (1881) 140 
Beneath broad-leaved mahua trees. 

2 . An ardent spirit distilled from the flowers of 
the Mahwa tree. 

1810 V. M. Williamson E. India Vade Mecum II. 153 
Shops where. .Mowah, Pariah Arrack, &c., are served out. 

3 . attrib., as mahwa-arrack, -butter, -flower, -oil. 
1813 J._ Forbes Orient. Mem, II. 451 This by way of dis- 
tinction is called mowah-arrack. 1854 Simmonds Cotmnerc. 
Prod. Veget. Kingd. 511 Iiliepie oil .and Muohwa oil. 1873 
Drury Usef. Plants India 70 In 1848 a quantity of Mahwah 
oil was forwarded to the Secretary of the E. I. and China 
Association. 1876 Comh. Mag. Sept. 321 A great cup of 
liquor distilled from the Mhowa flower. 1889 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Mahwah butter, a greenish or yellowish concrete 
oil obtained from the seeds of Bassia latifolia. 

|| Maia (nuJ-a, niai'a). foot. £L. maia, Gr. 
paia.] A spider-crab. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Maia, , .a kind of Sea Crab-fish. 
1865 Gosse Land 4- Sea 1 1874) 81 The spider-crab, or maia ; 
of little value as food, though occasionally eaten, 

Maian (m^-an). Zool. [f. prec, + -an.] A 
crustacean of the family Mali diet. (Cf. Maioid.) 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 296 Maiidx or M Mans, the second 
tribe of the family of Oxyrhynchi, according to the system 
of M. Milne Edwards. 

Maieh, Sc. form of Maugh, 

Maid (m^H ), sbl Forms: 2 meide, 2-3 mede, 

3 msside, 3-6 meyde, m&yde, 3-7 maide, 5-7 
mayd, (6 mayed, 7 made), 6- maid. [Shortened 
from Maiden : not identical with OE. mtegeQ ~ G. 

magdj 

1 . A girl; a young (unmarried) woman. = 
Maiden i. Now only (exc. dial.) ar ch, or playful. 

c 1205 Lay. 236 pa J>is child was feir muehe pa luuede he a 
maide. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 297 pis mayde ispoused was 
of so heye blode. c 1320 Sir 'I ristr. 2702 pe maide answerd 
in lede, ‘ per of hatte pow no care ’. c 1407 Lydg. Reas, ty 
Sens. 151 Faire and fresh of hewe, As a mayde in hir beante. 
1546-7 Test. Ebor. (Surtees Soc.) VI. 252 Desiringe her to 
be good ladie to my litle meyde, her god doughter. 157X 
Abp. Grindal Articles § 54 Legacies giuen..to other., 
godly vses as to.. poore Maydes marriages. 1596 Spenser 
p\ Q. vi. xiL 20 She found ..That this young Mayd . .Is 
her ovvne daughter. 1629 Milton Hymn Naiiv. xxii, In 
vain the Tyrian Maids their wounded Thamuz mourn. 
1782 Cowi’Ei; ‘ Sweet stream ’, Sweet stream.. Apt emblem 
of a virtuous maid ! 1800 Coleridge Chris tat el n. 238 

Sweet maid, . .Thy sire and I will crush the snake! 1830 
Tennyson Poems 142 There are no maids like English 
maids, So beautiful as they he. 1886 Kipling Departm. 
Ditties, etc. (1888) 64 1 By all I am misunderstood !’ if the 
Matron shall say, or the Maid. 

b. poet, in personifications. (Freq. in the iSth c.) 
1742 Guay Adversity 27 Melancholy, silent maid, With 
leaden eye. 1747 Collins Ode Passions 1 When Music, 
heavenly maid, was young. 

2 . A virgin ; spec, of the Virgin Mary (f maid 
Mary); = Maiden 2. Obs. or arch. 

a 1175 Coil. Horn. 227 To ane mede pe was Maria ^ehaten. 
CI175 Lamb. Horn. 77 pet halie meide [sc. Maria], ci 275 
Passion our Lord 597 in 0 . E. Misc. 54 Vre louerd ihesu crist 
pe wes ibore of pe meyde. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 79/57 I-bore 
of mayde marie, c 1320 Sir Beues 2197 pat i ne tok neuer 
wif, Route 3he were maide clene. C1386 Chaucer Knits 
T. 1470 Thou art mayde and kepere of vs alle. .And whii I 
lyue a mayde I wol thee seme, c 1410 Hocclkve Moder of 
God ix Humble lady mayde modir and wyf. c 1483 Caxton 
Dialogues 48/17 Who serueth our lord, And the mayde 
marye. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxx. 4 Thow . . Gabrieli 
send with the salutatioun On-to the mayd of maist humilite. 
4*1529 Skelton Replyc. 47 Wks. 1843 1 . 210 Wotteye what 
ye sayed Of Mary, mother and mayed ? 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 479 Cydippe with Licor as, one a Maid, And one 
that once bad call'd Lucina’s Aid. 1834 Sir H. Taylor 
and Pi. Philip van Arteveide v. i. (song), Quoth tongue of 
neither maid nor wife To heart of neither wife nor maid. 

b. Hist. As a title of Joan of Arc, The Maid 
(of God, of Orleans), a rendering of F. la Fucelle. 

4*1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (1809) 157 This wyteh or 
manly woman, (called the maide of God) the Frenchemen 
greatly glorified. 1691 J. Heath Eng. Chron. 164 Joan, 
called by the French, the Maid of God. 176a Hume Hist. 
Eng. to Hen. VII, II. 335 marg.. The maid of Orleans. 
1849 Lingahd Hist. Eng. (1855) IV. i. 17/2 The maid of 
Orleans. Jed the assailants. 1875 J. Gaikdner Lancaster j 
York vii. (ed. 2) 130 Rumours of the. .miracles of the Maia 
were repeated even in the English camp. 

f c. transf. A man that has always abstained 
from sexual intercourse. (Cf. Gr. irapOfros and 
patristic L. virgo.) Obs. 

134a Ayenb. 230 Saint Ion pe ewangelist pet wes mayde 
wes amang pe apostles be meste belouede of cure Jhorde. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 365 A preost pat is clene 
mayde. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (1858) 5 Abel,, .a mayde, a 
marine, killid of his brothir of pure envy. 1525 La 
Berners Fraiss. II. cxv. [0x1.1331 He was swete, courtesse, 
meke, and a mayde of body. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 
270 You are betroth’d both to a maid and man._ 1606 B. 
Jonson Hymenmi 94 View two noble Maids Of either sexe, 
to Union sacrificed, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. 
j (1642) 542 Joseph was .. a maid, never knowing woman, as 
never being married before. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 60. 
2/2 He Dy’d a Maid, 

3 . An unmarried woman, spinster, f To stand 
on the maid : (of a woman) to remain, single, (Now 
rare exc, in Old Maid.) 


1603 Dekker Wonderfull Veare E, To die maides ! O 
horrible ! 1615 Chapman Odyss.yi. 52 Because thou shalt no 
more stand on the Maid [ejrci ovtoi err. dr/y Trac&<-i‘Os errecut]. 
1648 Par. Reg. St. John Maddennarket , Norwich (MS.), A 
maid almost a hundred yeare old, buried 14 Nov. Anno 
dni 1648. 1700 Dryden Sigh, y Guise. x6 For this, when 

ripe f or marriage, he delayed Her nuptial bands, and kept 
her long a maid. 1747 General Advertiser 4 July, The 
Match [at Cricket] . . between the Maids of Charlton and 
the Maids of Singleton, .will he play’d in the Artillery- 
Ground. 18x4 Scorr Wav. v, Miss Lucy St. Aubin lived 
and died a maid for his sake. 

4 . A female servant or attendant ; a M aid-servant ; 
often with defining word prefixed as bar-, chamber 
farm-, house-, nurse-, servant-maid , etc., q.v. ; 
lady's maid (see Lady 17). 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 128 Sche. .goth to cliambre and hath 
compleigned Unto a Maide which she triste. 1513 More 
Rich. Ill (1883) 59 That it was not princely to mary hys 
owne subject, . . onely as it were a rich man that would mary 
his mayde. 1567 Gude <$- Godlie B. ix. (S. T. S.) 9 Thy 
nychtbouris wyfe . . Thow couet not to the, . . his oxe, his 
maide nor page. 1658 Evelyn Diary 27 Jan., He [a child] 
would . . select the most pathetic psalms, .. to reade to his 
mayde during his sicknesse. x6g8 Wanley in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 258 The maid told me that Dr. Smith had 
been there since I went. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxv, You must dismiss your maid, lady. 1835 
Genii. Mag. Nov. 491 We kept no maid : — and I had much 
to do. i860 Q. Victoria Life High!. (1868) X38 The two 
maids had driven over by another road in the waggonette. 
1880 Ouida Moths I. 3g My maid must run up something 
for you to wear by to-morrow. 

fo. Maid-of all-work, a female servant who does 
all kinds of house-work. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. vii. p8 An old abigail, whom I 
had formerly known as maid-of-alt-work to an actress. 1848 
Thackeray Trav. Land, Wks. 1886 XXIV. 350 The red- 
haired maid-of-all-work coming out with yesterday’s paper. 
1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 534/2 First she is a maid of-all-work 
in the family of a poor clergyman. 

transf. 1858 Huxley in Life (1900) I. xii. 158 Non-official 
maid-of-all-work in Natural Science to the Government. 

5 . In certain American universities used as a 
degree-title in correspondence to Bachelor. 

1885 Pail Mall G. 5 Mar. 3/2 The Americans . . talk of 
Miss Bluestocking .. as ‘Maid of Philosophy’, ‘Maid of 
Science ‘ Maid of Arts’. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comvnu. HI. 
vi. cii. 445 note, Mr. D. C. Gilman, .mentions the following 
among the degree titles awarded in some institutions to 
women . . Laureate of Science, Proficient in Music, Maid of 
Philosophy. 

6. Applied dial, to various inanimate objects (see 
also E. D. D.). a. = Maiden sb. 5. b. = Maiden 
sb. 6. e. A clothes-horse ; = Maiden sb. 7 b. cL 
A washerwoman’s dolly ; = Maiden 7 c. 

a. a 170a B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Kissing the Maid, an 
Engine in Scotland, and at Halifax in England. 

b. 1786 Har'st Rig CXIH./1794) 43 Lang was the Har’st 
and little corn 1 And, sad mischance ! the Maid was shorn 
After sunset. 

C. 1795 Land. Chron. 23 July 78 As if a horse, or maid 
for clothes, had been thrown with violence to the ground, 
d. 1882 IV. Wore. Gloss. 36. 

7 . A name given, to the Skate and Thornback 
(Bala balls and B. clavata) when young. Also to 
the Twait Shad, Alosa finta (in Fr. similarly called 
pucelle). Cf. Maiden sb. 8. 

1579 J. Jones Present . Bodied^ Sonic x. xiv. 26 Of fishes, 
.. Whiting, Smelt, Maids, Loch, Sammon. 1598 Epniario 
F iiij, Take out the guts of maids or Thornebackes by the gils 
with a forke or string. 1655 Mouff.t & Rennet Health’s 
Improv. i57Maides are as little and tender Skates. 1714 Gay 
Trivia 11. 292 The golden-belly’d Carp, the broad-nnn’d 
Maid. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zoot. III. 70 Their [the thorn- 
hacks’] young., which (as well as those of the skate) before 
they are old enough to breed, are called maids. 1851 May- 
hew Land. Labour I. 65 Piles of huge maids, dropping 
slime from the counter, are eagerly examined and bartered 
for. 1862 Couch Brit. Fishes IV. 122 Twait Shad. Maid. 

8. Comb . : a. ap positive, as maid-attendant , 
-mother, -nurse, -slave, - widow , f -woman ; b. 

: attributive, as maid-face ; e. originative, as maid- 
birth, -born ndjs. ; d. parasynthetic, as maid-faced 
adj.; e. similaiive, as inaid-like, flak adjs. ; also 
maid-fish. = sense 7 ; + maids’ nlo, the festival of 
the maidens’ guild; ]'maid’s hair, Galium verum ; 
maid’s sickness .= Gkeen-sickness. 

1896 Daily News 30 Oct. 10/7 * Maid-Attendant to an 
elderly or invalid lady. 1855 Bailey Mystic, etc. 91 The 
pearl conceived of dew and lightning, type Of that pure 
*maid-birth yet to bless the world. **1649 Drumm. of 
Hawtb. Poems Wks. (1711) 24 Mild creatures, in whose 
warm crib now lies That, holy ‘‘maid-born Wight c 1407 
Lydg. Reas. 4’- Sens. 5629 Euerycb hath a “mayde face Of 
syghte lusty to enbraee. 1610 Hf.aley St. Aug, Citie of 
God 6S6 Sphinx *maid-fac’d, felhtrd-foule, foure-footed 
beast. 18x0 Splendid Follies I. 130 Distorting her counte- 
nance to the semblance of a “maid-fish. 1606 Sylvester^ Du 
B artas n. iv. n. Magnif. 14x7 A Mars-like Courage in a 
“Maid-like blush. 1839 Bailey Festus iii. (1852) 28 Seven 
fair maidlike moons attending him Perfect his sky. .1830 
Tennyson Palace of Art xxiv. The “maid-mother . . Sat 
smiling, babe in arm. 1895 Daily News 15 May xo/6 Mrs, 
H. wishes to recommend her maid .. as “Maid-Nurse. 
1593 Shaks, Rich. II, hi. iii, 98 Ten thousand bloody 
crownes of Mothers Sonnes Shall. Change the complexion 
of her “Maid-pale Peace To Scarlet Indignation. 1547 
Croscombe Ch.-wardens' A ccts . (Som. Rec. Soc.), [Received 
from] The “maydes ayllxxij*. v)d. *597 G kt.'Akde Herbal 11. 
ccccxlviii. 968 In English our Ladies Bedstraw, Cheese 
renning, “Maides Haire, and petie Mugwet. X657 Coles 
Adam in Eden cccxliii, lt is_ called .. in English Ladies 
Bedstraw, and sometimes Maids haire, from the fineness® 


MAID, 


MAIDEN, 


ofthe Leaves. 1633 Ford’TVj Pitym. ii, May Lee, 'tisbut 
the “Maides sicknesse, an ouer-flux of youth. 1603 North's 
Plutarch, Camillus (1612) 150 Faire “maide slaues dressed 
vp like gentlewomen. 165s Fuller Ch, Hist. n. ii. § 92 He 
stayed so long, that his Church presumed, him dead, and 
herself a * Maid- Widow, which lawfully might receive an- 
other Husband, c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 2203 And boute 
pe finde me “maide wimman . . Send me asen to me fon. 

t Maid, sbj Corrupt form of Medine, Egyptian 
coin. Obs. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1690) 134 At .. Alexandria, They ac- 
compt by Ducats, either Ducat de Pargo, of 120 Maids, . . 
or Italian Ducat of 35 Maids. 

Maid, v. ff. Maid jA 1 ] 

1 . intr. To do maids’ work ; to act as a maid. 

1900 Pinero Gay Ld. Quex 1. 14 And when I got sick of 

maiding, I went to Dundas’s opposite, and served three 
years at the hairdressing. 

2 . dial. = Maiden v. 2. Hence maiding-tub, 

i8Ba IV. Wore. Gloss. 

Maid, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Make v. 
il Maidan (maid am). Indian. Also 7 maydan, 
medon, mei-, m(e)ydan, midan, 9 maidaun. 
[Pcrs. maidan.] An open space in or near 

a town; an esphnade or parade-ground. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. tv. 423 The Medon, which is a 
pleasant greene, in the middest whereof is a May-pole to 
hang a light on. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oharius' Voy. Ambuss. 
v. 1 1669! 172 The Meydan, that is the great Market-place. 
Ibid. 178 The Market-place, or Maydan, is large and noble. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 249 The Midan, or open 
space before the Caun’s Palace. 1845 Stocqueler 
Brit. India (1834) 189 DumDnm. .is aspacions cantonment, 
with an extensive maidaun, or esplanade. 1879 A. Forbes 
Camps, Quarters, etc. (1896) 283 Before me on the maidan 
is the plain monument to Sir Mouutstuart Jai-kson. 

t Maid-child. Obs. - Maiden-child. 

c 1205 Lay. 14378 He bad Hengest his dring tjiuen him pat 
maide-child. ibid. 24529 Moni mtcide child wes here, c 1373 
Cursor M. 11299 (Laud) E'or maide child [.other texts maiuen 
child] as long also. C13S6 Chaucer Shipman's T. 95 A 
mayde child cam in hire compaignye. a 1450 Myrc 217 Also 
thys mote ben hem sayde, Bope for knaue chyldere & for 
mayde, That [etc.]. 1535 Cover dale Lev. xii. 5 But yf she 

beare a maydechilde [x6ix maid child]. 1608 Shaks. Per. 
v. lit. 6 [Site] brought forth a Mayd child calld Matina. 

Maiden sb. and a. Forms : x mad- 

den, ms. dan, Kor thumb. mai(<5'den, 2 meeljdon, 
2-3 mei-, meyden, 3 meeiden, Orm. maggdenn, 
4-7 mayden, (4 mapen, 4-6 ma-, mai-, maj-, 
maydan, «din(e, -don, -dun, -dyn, 6 madne, 
9 rnaden), 3- maiden. [OE. tnmgden str. neut. 
=• OHG. magattn (MHG. magetin ; the mod.G. 
madchen is not identical] OTeut. type *rnaga- 
dino m pre-Teut. *mogh w otino-tn, a dim. forma- 
tion (see -EN) from *mogh w 6 ti-s maiden, girl, repre- 
sented by Goth, magaf-s, OHG. tnagad (MHG. 
maget, mod.G. magd, maidservant), OS. magath 
(MDu. maghet , Du. maagd), OE. mxget, m,rgd 
maid, virgin ; related to pre-Teut. *moghu-s boy, 
young man (OIrish mug slave, Avestic magu young 
man), whence Goth, magu-s, ON. mpg-r, OS., OE. 
magu. Cf. Mat jA 1 ] 

A. sb. 

1 . A girl ; a young (unmarried) woman ; =Maid 
1. (Not now in colloquial use exc. dial. ) 

cxoooAgs. Gasp. Matt. ix. 24 Gael heonun nys pys mseden 
[r 1160 Hatton nite^don] dead sodlice ac heo sltepo. a txoo 
Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 310/9 Paella, mteden, o 33 e geing 
wifman. c 1205 Lay. 22x4 He nora of pan monkunne preo 
swiSe feire mreidene, c 1250 Gen, Ex. 2749 Hirdes wul- 
den 3 e maidenes deren, Oc moyses 3 or hem gan weren. 
1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 4966 Alle men sal ryse pan [at 
ever had life, Man and woman, mayden and wyfe. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( Thomas ) 58 A madyne com amange 
]>am all of hebrow borne In-to pe land, c 1400 Desir. Troy 
1363 Maydons for mornyng liaue here mynde loste. c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 580 In Lanryk duelt a gentill woman 
thar, A madyn myld. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence vii, 
A maiden of a noble house and old. 1601 Shaks. All's 
Well 1. iii 155 (Gods mercie maiden) dos it curd thy blood 
To say I atn thy mother 1 1710 Tatler No. 232 t 5 We., 
have a Boy and a Girl : The Lad Seventeen, the Maiden 
Sixteen. 1833 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy ix, Maidens, v ho 
from the distant hamlets come To dance around the Fyfield 
elm in May. 1853 Cornivall 227 1 Maidens’, as the Cornish 
people term girls from 16 to 17 years of age. 1860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxiv. 173 A vigorous English maiden might have 
ascended the [ice] fall without much difficulty. 18S7 Bowen 
Virg., JEneid ti. 238 Round it advance in procession un- 
wedded maiden and boy. 

b. A female child. Obs. exc. dial, 
c x 200 Ormjn 4107 To clippen swa he cnapess shapp, St 
toffrenn lac forr ma^denn. 

2 . A virgin ; spec, of the Virgin Mary (f maiden 
Mary) ; = Maid 2. Now rare. 

a 1035 Laws 0/ C hut n. c. 52 (531 Gif hwa mmden nyd- 
naeme, si qnis violenter virginem opprimat. a 1x73 
Lamb. Horn, 77 pet halie meiden onswerede and s-ide 
Quomodo [etc.], c 1200 Ormin 2102 pe33 wenndenn patt 
3 ho wasre wif, Acc ?ho wass madden n clene. c 1290 S. 
Eng. Leg. 3'68 I -bore he was of pe maydene Marie 1 c 1300 
Cursor M. 28483 (Cott.), 1 ., forced sum woman with nede, 
and ma’iens reft pair mapenhede. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VI, 319 pe kyng 3af here lond for to bulde twaie 
abbayes of maydons. 0x400 Desir. Troy 2940 pat comes 
but to liarme, Gers maidnes be mart, manage fordone, a 1400 
Re/ig. Pieces Jr. Thornton MS. 27 Goddes sone tuke fiesche 
and mode of pe blyssed maydene Marie. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur xvm. xix. 760 A clene mayden I am for hytn and 
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for alle other. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 88 Why then 
you are no maiden. 

b. transf A man that has always abstained from 
sexual intercourse ; = Maid 2 c. Obs. 

c 1300 Havelok 995 Of bodi was he mayden clene. 1377 
Langl, P. Pi. B. ix. 173 Maydenes and maydenes macche 
30W togideres. c 1440 Jacob's Well 277 He was a munk 
and pnour of his hows, Sc a clene mayden. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xi. xiv, Syre Percyuale. was a parfyte clene may- 
den. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. D iij, Y e grete nombre 
of his apostles were maydens. 

3. An unmarried woman, spinster; = Maid 3 . 
Obs. exc, dial. Old maiden (rare) = Old maid. 
To go maiden : to remain single. 

1775 Tender Father I. 139 This gentlewoman was an old 
maiden, and possessed many particularities, a 1802 Cruel 
Sister xiv. in Child Ballads I. 128/2 Your cherry cheeks 
and your yellow hair Garrd me gang maiden evermair. 

4 . A maid-servant, a female attendant. (Cf. 
Maid 4.) arch, and dial. -[■ Maiden of honour — 
Maid of honour. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 159 Forpon (>u nu sceawa pines mte<5- 
(dienes eapmodnesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8965 Hire 
maidens brojte hire clene water euere wanne heo lete. 13. . 
Coer de L. 880 The kynges doughter lay in her bower, 
With her maydenys of honour. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 
630 Charite and Chastite ben his chief maydenes. 1434 
E. E. Wills (1882) 97 To Aneys hir mayden, a russet kyrtell. 
1x1350 Freiris ofBenvik 251 in Dunbar's Poems 293 He 
had the madin kindill on the fyre. 1396 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. n. 113 He requyres in manage ane of 
the Queues madnes. 1611 Bible Ps. cxxiii. 2 As the eyes 
of a maiden [looke] vnto the hand of her mistresse. 1631 
Weever Ane. Funeral Mon. 446 The Ladies of the Court, 
and Maydens of Honor. 

5 . The instrument, similar to the guillotine, for- 
merly used in Edinburgh for beheading criminals ; 
applied occas. to Has Halifax gibbet (see Gibbet i c). 

1581 in Row Hist. Kirk 11842) 86, June 2, 1581. — The 
Earle of Morton was beheaded with the axe of the Maiden 
he himself had caused make. 1721 Ramsay Genty Tibby iii, 
My wyzen with the maiden shore. 1722 Wodrow Hist. 
Suffer. Ch. Scot. 1 1 . 54s Falling down on his Knees upon the 
Stool, [the Earl of Argyle] embraced the Maiden, .very plea- 
santly. x8xo Bentham Packing (zScii) 121 The Guillotine 
. .(a French edition of our Halifax Maiden'. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. v. I. 565 The rude old guillotine of Scot- 
land, called the Maiden. 

6. Sc. The last handful of corn cut in the harvest- 
field, often rudely shaped into the figure of a girl 
and decorated with ribbons (cf. Kirn-baby). Also 
harvest maiden. 

1786 Har’st Rigcxxxvi. ( 1794) 42 For now the Maiden has 
been win, And Winter is at last brought in. 1797 Statist. 
Acc. Scot!. XIX, 550 The fortunate lass who took the 
maiden was the Queen of the feast. 1814 J. Train Moun- 
tain Muse 95 A former neighbour . .Who hud with them 
for wedding bruises run, And from them oft the harvest 
maiden won. 

b. The harvest-home and the feast with which 
it was celebrated. 

1806 A. Douglas Poems 144 (Jam.) The master has them 
bidden Come back again, be’t foul or fair ’Gainst gleamin', 
to the Maiden. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 13 Mar. 2/1 We speak 
always ofour Harvest Homes as ‘Maidens’. 

7 . f a. (See quot. 1688.) b. dial. A clothes- 
horse. 0. north, dial. A washerwoman’s dolly. 

a. 1688 R. Holme Armoury hi. 286/2 The Maidens or 
Damsels, the two Stands in which the Spindle turns. 

b. 1839 E. Waugh ‘ Come whoam to thi Childer f,- Me' 
28 Poems 55 So aw iron’t o my clooas reet weel, An’ aw 
hang’d ’em o’ th maiden to dry. 1881 [see maiden-maker 
in 10]. 

C. 1732 Genii. Mag. XXII. 32 A Machine for washing 
of Linnen, called a Yorkshire Maiden. 1781 Rees Cyst., 
Maiden, .the name of a machine first used in Yorkshire, 
and since introduced into other places, for washing of linen. 
[The apparatus as described consists of a dolly fitted to 
a covered wooden tub. This use of the name has app. not 
survived ] 1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss., Maiden, an 
instrument used in the laundry. x888 Sheffield Gloss, s.v., 
The maiden is sometimes called a peggy or dolly. 

+ 8. The name of a fish. (? - Maid sb. 8.) Obs. 

1355 Eden Decades 269 Dryed fysslie as soles maydens 
piayces. [1624 Heywood Captives n. ii. in Bullen Old Plays 
(1885) IV. X45 For whom weare you a fishinge? Mild. 
Marry, for maydens; .. But, my gutts, Howe they are 
sweld with sea brine !] 

9 . Short for maiden horse, over, race , tree (see B). 

1807 Sir J. Malcolm in Life (1856) I xiv. 379 note, Grant 
and I have two horses for the two first maidens. x88o Times 
28 Sept, xr/s [Cricket] Shaw joined Selby, and when a couple 
ofjnaidens had been sent down luncheon intervened. 1894 
Field 9 June 850/2 A plantation of young apple trees, .. 
mottly maidens and two-year-olds, was badly attacked by 
green aphis. 1898 Stratford-on-Avon Herald 11 Feb, 4/4 
The Warwickshire Hunt Cup. .. For horses five years old 
and upwards, maidens at the time of closing. 

10 . attrib. and Comb., as maiden-blush ; maiden- 
faced, tongued adjs. ; maiden-maker , -monger ; 
maiden-bark, ? the bark of saplings ; maiden- 
feast, the feast after cutting the maiden (sense 6) ; 
fmaiden-gear, f-gem, virginity; fmaiden-hearb, 
a variety of pear ; mair en-meek a., meek as befits 
a maiden ; f maiden-nut (see quot.) ; maiden- 
rip Sc. - 6 ; maiden-servant = sense 4 ; maiden- 
skate Sc. (see quot.); t maidens’ light, a light 
(in a church) maintained by maidens ; + maidens’ 
milk = Lao Virginis ; maiden-widowed a., 
nonce-wd., widowed while still a maiden. 

1832 Planting 92 in Lib. Usef. Knowl., H-usb . Ill, Tiller 


or Tellar, a shoot selected . . to stand . . for -maiden bark. 
1603 Breton Smites hnmort. Crmvne (Grosart) 7/2 She 
shewes her there the *Maiden-blush complection, Betwixt 
the cherrie Red, and snowie White.. 1633 Gurnall Chr. in 
Arm. verse 14. ix. 11669) 36/2 His Maiden-blush modesty will 
not suffer him to declare his sin. x86x J. Rufeini Dr. An- 
tonio i, The maidenblush clearness ofthe skin. 1567 Golding 
Ovid's Met. vii. (1593) 151 Boreas sonnes had chaste Away 
the ‘maiden-faced foules that did the vittels wa-te. 1797 
Statist. Acc. Scott. XIX. 550 It was,, till very lately, the 
custom to give what was called a ’’M aiden Feast, upon the 
finishing of the harvest. 1719 D’Urfky Pills I. 130 My 
father takes me for a Saint, Tho’ weary of my “Maiden 
Geer. x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. x. 148 Chaste Winifrid : who 
chose Before her *mayden-gem she lorcibly would lose [etc.]. 
1721 Mortimer Huso. II. 295 The Lewis Pear, or by some 
the “Maiden-heart. x88x J ns tr. Census Clerks (1885) 143 
“Maiden Maker 1 Clothes Horse). 1847 Tennyson Princess 
in. 118 Yet “maiden-meek, I prayed Concealment, a 1625 
Fletcher Custom of Country 1. i, This thing you study to 
betray your child to. This “Maiden-monger. 1S84 Knight 
Diet. Fleck. Suppl .,* Maiden Nut, the inner one of two nuts 
on the .same sci ew ; the outer is the jam-nut. 1882 J. Walker 
Jaunt to An Id Reekie , etc. 12 She grips some stalks and 
twists the “maiden-rip In triple, strands. 1533 Gau Rickt 
Vay (1888) ix Thou sal noth desir thy nichtburs wiff “madin 
seruand heist or ony thing quhilk pertenis to hime. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . iv. 19 If the wench, (for so she 
calls us maiden-servants) takes care of herself she’ll improve. 
1547-8 in Suayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 275 For 
viij li. of wex for the “Maydens light vs. x8xo Neill List 
Fishes 28 (Jam. The young both of the Thornback and the 
Skate are denominated “Maiden-skate, a 1400-50 Stockh. 
Med. MS. 4 A water j>at is clepycl “mayd inis mylke. 1597 
Shaks. Lovers Compl. 100 ‘Maiden tungu’d he was, and 
thereof free. 1392 — Rom. «Sr Jut. hi. ii. 133, 1 a Maid, die 
“Maiden-widowed. 

b. In various pi ant-names; + maiden-lip(s, Echi- 
nospermum Lappula', + maiden mercury, a name 
for male plants 0 f Mercurialis annua ; maiden oak, 
Quercus sessili/lora; maiden pink, JJianthus del- 
toides ; maiden plum (tree), a name given to two 
West Indian trees, (a) Comocladia integrifolia, {&) 
Chrysobalanus ; maiden rose — Maiden’s blush; 
t maidens’ honesty, Clematis vitalba. Also 
Maidenhair, M .idenweed. 

1589 Rider Bibl. Sckol, 1748 “Maiden lips, or tasil, /«/- 
pago. 1378 Lvte Dodoens 1. Iii. 78 This kinde may be called 
in English . . Daughters Phyllon, or “Maydetl Mercury. 1848 
Phytologist III. 883 note, The Quercus sessilifiora they 
[woodmen] call White Oak and “Maiden Oak. 1755 B. 
Stillingfl. Cat. Flora 7 July, Pinks, “maiden, Dianthus 
deltoides. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 410 
Maiden Pink. Sandy mtadows, pastures, and heaths. 1882 
J. Hardy in Proc. Bern). Nat. Club IX. 476 At Makerstoun 
Crags., the spindle-tree, maiden-pink,, .and the common 
feverfew grew. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 131 The “Maiden- 
Plumb-Tree. 1760 J. Lee introd. Hot. App. 318 Maiden 
Plumb, Ckrysobaianus. 1864 GrisebaCH Flora W. Ind. 785 
Maiden-plum, Comocladia integrifolia. 1827 G. Darley 
Sylvia 102 Here’s a garland of red “maiden-roses for you. 
1832 Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. 89 She has just as much 
colour as any woman ought to have — the maiden-rose tint. 
a 1691 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts (1847) 49 Wild vetch, 
“maiden’s honesty, polypodium [etc.]. 1691 Ray Ibid. 50 

Calver-k eys, hare’s-parseley, mayden’s-honesty, are countrey 
names unknown to me. 

B. adj. (from appositive and attributive uses 
of the sb.). Cf. Virgin. 

I. Literal uses. 

1 . Appositive uses. a. Unmarried ; now chiefly 
in maiden aunt , lady , sister, f b. Of a child : 
Female; see Maiden-child (obs.). fe. Virgin; 
sometimes said of men (obs.). 

<21300 Cursor M. 5546 (Colt.) peknau barns .. fiai suld . . 
sla, pe maiden barns pai suld lat ga. 1300-1400 Ibid. 21019 
(Gbtt.) lohn, maiden saint, iam broker, [was] mar iuuedwid 
crist pan ani oper. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6080 jfyf 
an husl ond chyldryn haue, One or two, mayden or knaue. 
c xgi\Guy U 'a-nu. (A.) 196 Andeuerich knijt [ches] his leman 
Of hat geutil maiden wiman. 15851’. Washington tr. Niclto- 
lay's Voy. 1. viii. 8 b, The Moorishe women and mayden slaues. 
1389 I’uttenham Eng.Poesie nt.(Arb.) 192 To blazon foorth 
the Brytton mayden Queene. 1391 Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. vii. 
38 Thou Maiden youth, be vanquisht by a Maide. 1640 Wits 
Recreate 166 She will.. sit at dinner like a mayden-bride. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xxvii. 60 A new tomb it was, and 
fit it should be for that virgin body, or maiden-corpse, as 
one calls it. 1738 Johnson Idler N0. 24 r 3 Maiden aunts 
with small fortunes. 1763 in Waghorn Cricket Scores 
(1899) 59 A cricket-match was played . . by eleven married 
against eleven maiden women. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 
iv. i, Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, 1798 Monthly 
Mag. VI. 73 [Died] At Windsor Castle, Mrs. Hannah 
Corbett, a maiden lady. 1852 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 1. 
269 The girl-like maiden-mother bowed down before the crib. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a maiden, or to maiden- 
hood ; befitting a maiden, having the qualities of 
a maiden. Maiden name : the surname borne by 
a married woman before her marriage. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, n. iv. 47, I pluck this pale and 
maiden blossom here. Ibid. v. iv. 52 Joan of Arc. . Whose 
Maiden-blood, thus rigorously effus’d, Will cry for Ven- 
geance at the Gates of Heauen. 1392 — Rom. A Jut. u. ii. 
86 The maske of night is on my face, Else would a Maiden 
blush bepaint my cheeke. 1601 — Twel. N. v. i. 262 lie 
bring you to a Captaine in this Towne, Where lye my 
maiden weeds. 1613 — Hen. VU I, iv. ii. 160 Strew me 
ouer With Maiden Flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste Wife, to my Graue. 1648 Hf.rrick Hesper., 
To Anne Soame, The meanest part of her Smells like the 
maiden-pomander. 1700 Drydf.n Cinyras Myrrha 113 
The tender sire who saw her blush and cry Ascrib’d it all to 
maiden-modesty. 1773 Life N. Frozvdc 5, I was baptized 
by her [the mother’s] maiden Name Neville. 1814 Scott 
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Li. of isles t. iv, Wake, Maid of Lorn! the moments fly, 
Which yet that maiden-name allow. 1844 Disraeli Con- 
ingsby v. vi, Not.. a word that could call forth a maiden 
blush. 

3. Of female animals : Uncoupled, unmated. 

1840 Boston Advertiser 30 June 3/4, I killed two sheep ; 

one was a maiden ewe, and the other a wether. 1883 Bell's 
Life 15 June x/t To be Sold, Two Maiden Three Year Old 
Fillies. 189a Stratford-on-Avon Herald r8 Nov. 4/r To 
the owner and feeder of the best Pair of. .Maiden Sows. 

II. Figurative uses. 

4. That has yielded no results, a. Of an assize, 
circuit, session : Formerly, one at which no prisoner 
was condemned to death ; now, one at which there 
are no cases for trial, b. Of a game, esp. Cricket 
of an over : One in which no runs are scored, e. 
Of a tide : One on which no vessels enter or leave 
the dock. d. (See quot.) 

a. a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Maiden-sessions, when 
none are Har.g'd. 1742 Gentl. Mag. July 386 Ended the 
sessions at the Old Bailey, which proved a maiden one, none 
having been capitally convicted. 1826 Scott Jrnl. 17 Apr., 
The judge was presented with a pair of white gloves, in 
consideration of its being a maiden circuit. 1847 Halliwei.l 
s.v., Maiden-assize. x858 Daily Tel. 16 Apr., It is nearly 
half a century since there has been a maiden sessions at 
Oxford. 

p. 1598 Florio s.v. Marcto,. ,a lurch or a matden set at 
any game. 1864 Daily Tel. 16 May, Half-a-dozen ‘ matden 
overs ’ in succession, every ball dead on the middle stump, 
and yet played steadily back again to the bowler. 1893 \V. 

5. Gilbert Utopia it, An occasional ‘maiden over*. 

C. 1897 Daily Tel. 30 Nov. 10/2 Hull. — There was to-day 
a maiden tide, no vessel being able either to enter or to leave, 
owing to the storm and flood. 

d. 1900 Hew Cent. Rev. VII. 374, 7 was called the 
maiden number, because within the decade it has no factors 
or product. 

e. Of a horse, etc. : That has never won a prize. 
Hence of a prize or a race : Offered or open to 
maiden horses, etc. 

1760 R. Hebkr Horse Matches ix. 40 All Maiden Horses 
favoured 2 lb. 1836 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports tr. x. xiii. 
(ed. 2) 364 A Maiden horse or mare is one that has never 
won. 1886 York Herald 10 Aug. 7/3 Two Miles Maiden 
Bicycle Handicap. 189S Daily News 17 July 3/4 The maiden 
class for horses that have never won a first prize before. 

5. That has not been conquered, tried, worked, 
etc. a. Of a town, castle, fortress, etc. : That has 
never been taken, ‘ virgin 
The appellation Maiden Castle (quot. 1639) given to Edin- 
burgh prob. did not originally mean ‘ virgin fortress ’, as in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (12th c.) it appears as Castrum Pu- 
ellamm, ‘ maidens’ castle’. _ Several ancient earthworks in 
England are also called Maiden Castle: the sense may pos- 
sibly be ‘ a fortress so strong as to be capable of being de- 
fended by maidens ’ ; there may have been an allusion to 
some forgotten legend. Cf. the equivalent Ger. name 
Magdeburg. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 408 Her breasts .. A paire of maiden 
worlds vneonquered. 1601 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 30 
Tournay. .at that time termed the Maiden Citie. 1631 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Turn Port. Wheel (Halliw.) 9 Victone 
forsook him for ever since he ransacked the maiden town of 
Magdenburg. 1639 Drumm. of Havvth. Sp. for Edinburgh. 
Wits. (1711) 2x6 Relieving king James III. when he was 
beleaguer’d in his maiden -castle. 1648 J. Bond Eschol 27 
Those parts of the Kingdome which had hitherto been un- 
toucht, the Mayden Counties, as they call them, have been 
now most of all defloured. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour, Prance 
IV. 26 [Abbeville] is called The maiden town, because it 
was never taken by an enemy. 1802 Wordsw. Sonn. 
Extinct. Veuet, Repub., She was a maiden City, bright and 
free. 

to. Of a plant or tree : (a) That has grown from 
seed, not from a stock ; (//) That has not been 
budded, lopped, pruned, or transplanted. 
a 1649 Drum m. of IIawth. Poems Wks. (1711I 22 A Though 
envy, avarice, time, your tombs throw down, With maiden- 
lawrells nature will them crown. 1533 Moupet & Bennet 
Health's Improv. (1746 ) 320 The unset Leek, or Maiden- 
leek, is not so hot as the knopped ones. 1763 Burn 
Eccl. Law II. 413 Maiden trees of beech proceeding from 
stools above 20 years growth. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. 1095 In cutting-wood one maden standard is left 
to each lugg or forty-nine square yards. 183a Planting 
91 in Lib. Usef. Knowl, Husb. III. Maiden-plant. — A 
young tree raised from seed, in opposition to one produced 
from an old root or stub. 1900 Brit. Med. Jrnl. No. 2080. 
1367 The child so suffering [from congenital hernia] is passed 
naked through a cleft maiden ash on a Sunday morning 
at sunrise. 

e. Of soil, metals, etc. : That has never been 
disturbed, ploughed, or worked. Also maiden- 
wax, ‘virgin’ wax ( = F. cire ziierge, Du. maagden- 
was), wax taken from the comb without melting. 

1622 Mai.ynes Anc. Law-Merch. 239 There is Mayden- 
gold so called because it was never in the fire. 1726 Leoni 
Alberti's Archil. 1. 30/2 Cramps done over with Maiden-wax 
..never rot. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 34 You 
work on fresh maiden Ground, that has not been fouled or 
incumbered \yith Stones. 18x2 Sir R. Hoare Anc. South 
Wilts. x6 Maiden downs, by which I mean all land untouched 
by the plough. 1849 Elorist 43 Refreshing my beds annually 
with a few barrowfuls of maiden earth mixed with pig or 
horse dung. 1878 Archsol. Cantiana XII. 8 I found the 
earth was almost entirely maiden soil. 1897 Daily News 
23 Apr. 3/1 Much of it [coal] was in its ‘ maiden state' — that 
is, had not been worked over in the past. 

d. Of a soldier, etc. ; also of a weapon: Untried. 
1603 Drayton Odes xvii. 102 Though but a Maiden 
Knight. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb, vt. § 291 The Horse 
he put under the Command of his Brother, the Lord John 
Somerset, a maiden Soldier too. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand. 


by Seine 15 He had not as yet fleshed his maiden sword. 
1838 Lytton A lice tv. v, The air rather of a martyr than a 
maiden placeman. 1842 Tennyson Sir Galahad 6x A maiden 
knight — to me is given Such hope, I know not fear. 

6. That is the first of its kind ; made, used, etc. 
for the first time. Occas. in sense early, earliest . 
Maiden speech : the first speech delivered in the 
Flouse by a member of parliament. 

X55S W. Watreman Fardle Facions Pref. 20 He but 
borowyng their woordes, bryngeth it foorthe for a mayden 
booke. 1622 Culus Stat. Sewers v. (1647) 219 Your Reader 
took in hand to read upon a Maiden-law, which never 
before this time abide [«V] his Exposition in any Inns of 
Court. _ c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 122, I send one of 
the maiden Copies heerwith to attend you. 1786 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Odes to R. A.'s ii. But not a single maiden dish, 
poor gentleman, of flesh or fish. 1794 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 

61 Mr. Canning, in his maiden speech (according to the 
technical language of the house) said [etc.]. 1798 Sporting 
Mag. XII. 4 A maiden deer was turned out at Tower Hill. 
1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 261 The usual baits are the 
tail-part of a maiden lob- worm, a 18x3 A. Wilson Foresters 
Poet. Wks. (1S46) 21 1 Fresh on his maiden cruise to see 
the world. J813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 2x3 The maiden 
bite of the artificial grasses and white clover. 1823 Col, 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 284 This was my maiden day at 
English black game shooting. 1842 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) 

1. 1. 4 The same year was signalised by his maiden publica- 
tion. 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. I. t. i. 20 It was at 
this time, .that I took my maiden fee. 1883 Cassell's Fam. 
Mag. Aug, 327/2 In the second year the planter gets a very 
small crop called the maiden-crop. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 
31 Oct. 10/4 The. .new steamship. .sailed from Plymouth., 
on her maiden trip to the Antipodes. 1901 Scotsman 1 1 Mar. 
8/7 The . . steamer. . was on her maiden voyage from London 
to China. 

Maiden v. [f. Maiden jA] 

1 1. In phr. To maiden it : to act like a maiden ; 
to be coy. Ohs. 

XS97-8 Bp. Hall Sat. itr. lii. 5 For had I mayden’d it, as 
many use, Loath for to graunt, but loatiier to refuse. 

2. Irans. {dial.) To wash clothes with a 
* maiden Hence maidening-pot , -tub. 

1839 Bywater Sheffield Dial. 132 Salla do yo pull toud 
maidnin tub tot table. 1890 Sheffield Daily Tel. 11 Apr. 
7/1 The child was standing near a maidening pot half full 
of water. 

+ Maiden-cMld. Ohs. A female child. (Cf. 

Maid-child.) 

C893 K. JElfred Pros. I. x. § 2 Eft bonne ba wif heora 
beam cendon, bonne feddonhie ba mtedencild. c 1200 Okmin 
7897, & ma^dennchilcl bitacnebb uss Wac mahht i gode 
dedess, c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 2574 Do bad monophis pharaun 
. . leten c5e mayden childre liuen. ci 440 Bone Flor. 31 A 
feyre lady he had to wyfe, That., dyed of a maydyn chylde. 
*587 Fleming Contn, Ilolins/ied III. 1599/1 Leaving but 
one maiden-child and princesse. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. 
Chyrurg. ix. 42 There was a Maiden childe, of the age of 
two yeares. 

Maidenhair (nUi -d 1 n iheuri . Also6-y maiden’s 
hair. [f. Maiden sh. + Haik.] 

1. The name of certain ferns having fine hair- 
like stalks and delicate fronds, a. Adianium 
Capillits-veneris , called also Black or True Maiden- 
hair ; formerly much used in medicine. 

c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) xo2 Take .. verueyne, 
maycienher [etc.]. 1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 67, I sau madyn 

hayr, of the quhilk ane strop maid of it is remeid contvar the 
infectione of the melt. 1362 Turner Herbal n. 157 b, Tricho- 
manes (that is our English Maydens heave) is supposed to 
liaue the same vertue that the Lumbardy Maydens heare 
hath. 1397 Gerarde Herbal xt. cccclvii. 082-3 True Maiden 
haire. . . The right Maiden haire groweth vpon wals . . it is 
a stranger in Englaude. . . In English black Maiden haire, 
and Venus haire. 1697 Tryon Way to Health xv. (ed. 3) 368 
Take . . a pint and half, Tincture of Saffron, and Syrup of 
Maidenhair. 1785 Martyn Rousseau’s But. xxxii, (1794) 491 
True Maiden-hair. . is used orsupposed to be so, in the syrup 
of capillaire. 1887 E. Lyall Knight-Errant (1889) 87 
A little lizard ..plunged into the maidenhair that fringed the 
altar, 

to. Asplenium Trichomanes, called also Common 
or English Maidenhair. 

<21400-50 Stackk. Med. MS. 176 Maydenheer or watir- 
wourt, capillus virginis. 1362 [see a]. 1579 Langham Card. 
H ra/iA (1633) 379 Tricomanes, Poly tricon or English Maiden- 
haire hath y® same vertues that Capillus Veneris bath. 1397 
Gerarde Herbal it. cccclviii. 984 Of English or common 
Maiden haire. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. iii. it. vii. 144 
T une in a mantle of darke grasse greene, upon his head a gar- 
iandofBents, King-cups, andMaidenshaire. x688R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 74/1 The English Maiden-hair is a small spiry 
stalk with two round leaves fixed to the side [etc.]. 17S0 

J. Lee lulrod. Bot. App. 318 Maiden-hair, English black, 
Asplenium. 

c. A spknium Ruta-muraria , White M aidenhair. 
XS97 Gerarde Herbal u. cccclvii. 983 Wall Rue, or Rue 
Maiden haire. .White Maiden haire. 17x8 Quincy Compl. 
Disp. 115 White Maidenhair. — It is used in Decays of the 
Lungs. 1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot. App. 318 Maiden-hair, 
White, Asplenium. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. Vt. 213. 

2. In other plant-names, a. Golden Maidenhair, 
the moss Polytrichum commune. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens hi. lxxi. 412 Goldylockes, Polytrichon , 
or Golden Maydenheare. 1783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot . 
xxxii. (1794) 493 Greater Golden Maidenhair .. is a large 
sort of moss and abundant in woods, heaths and bogs. 

to. The Lancashire Asphodel, Narthecium ossi- 
fragum (see quotj. 

1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal t. lxxi. qfi Another water 
Asphodill, which.. in Lancashire is ysed by women to die 
their haire of a yellowish colour, and therefore by them 
it is termed Maiden-haire, if we may beleeue Lobell. 


c. Yellow Bedstraw, Galium verum. 

1548 Turner Name o/Herbes (E.D.S.) 39 Galion or gal- 
lion is named in English in the North countrey Maydens 
heire. 1562 — Herbal n. 6 b. 

d. Ground Ivy, Nepeta Glechoma. 

1637 Coles Adam in Eden xxvi. 33 Some Country people 
that would have the barren Ivy to be the true Ground-Ivy, 
call the other Maiden-hair. 

+ 3. Some textile fabric. Ohs. 

X359 Will of Agnes Selby in Test. Elor. (Surtees) I. 71 
Lego Anabillse quondam servienti mete..unaia tunicam do 
mayden hare. 

f 4 . 1 Some kind of marking on flowers. Ohs. 

? 1607 Day Part. Bees xi. (1641) G 3 b, J uly-flowers, and 
Carnations weare Leaves double streakt with Maiden haire. 
*i! 5 . In literal sense : A maiden’s hair. rare— 1 . 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Dtssuas.fr. Idleness, Play not 
with the maiden-haire For each ringlet there’s a snare. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as T maidenhair- syrup ; 
maidenhair fern = 1 ; maidenhair grass, Briza 
media ; (golden) maidenhair-moss = 2 a ; maid- 
enhair-spleenwort, a book-name for various 
plants of the genus Asplenium (see quot. 1837) ; 
maidenhair-tree, a name for the Gingko. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 120/1 The A[diantum] Capillus Ve- 
neris, or the “maiden-hair fern. 1640 Parkinson Tkeatr. 
Bot. 1165 Gramen tremulant medium. “Maidenhaire 
grasse, or the lesser quaking grasse. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
in. clvii. 1371 M itscus capiiiat is .. Goldilocks, or Golden 
“Maiden haire Mosse. 1837 Macgillivray Withering s 
B> it. Plants 383 Asplenium Trichomanes. Common 
“Maidenhair Spleen wort. ..A. viride. Green Maidenhair 
Spleenwort, .. A. Adiantum-nigrum. Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort. 1862 Ansted Channel Is!, n. viii. [ed. 2) 183 
The a. trichomanes or maiden-hair spleen-wort, is the most 
delicate of the group. 17x1 Loud. Gaz. No. 4845/4, 200 
half pint Bottles of “Maidenhair Sirrup. X773 Gentl. Mag. 
XLIII, 338 The Ginkgo, or “Maiden-hair tree, from China, 

- .has been propagated by Mr. Gordon, of Mile-End. 1882 
Garden 12 Aug. 145/3 Tne leaves bear a good deal of re- 
semblance to those of the Maidenhair tree. 

Maidenhead 1 (m^-d’nhed). arch. [f. Maiden 

sb. + -HEAD.] 

1 . The state or condition of a maiden ; virginity ; 
said occas. of a man (see Maiden sb. 2 b). 

<2x300 Cursor M. 10880, I herd it neuer in lijf ne ledd 
Womman ber barn in maiden-hedd. Ibid. 12706 Sent Ion, 
)xe wangelist. .he liued in maiden-hede. 13S7 Lay Folks 
Catech. 125 Iesu crist. .was sothefastely consayued of the 
maiden mart,. . Withouten ony mynnyng of hir maidenhede. 
1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 55 Pitee was to here The crueltee ot 
that vnknj'ghtly dede, Quhare was fro the bereft thi maiden- 
hede. X53S Coverdale Jttdg. xi ; 38 Then wente shee with 
her playefeeres, and bewayled hir mayden heade vpon the 
mountaynes. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iii. 23 By my 
troth, and Maidenhead, I would not be a Queene. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. Ded., He who carries a Maidenhead 
into a Cloyster, is sometimes apt to lose it there. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones xvm. xiii, A merry song which bore 
some relation to matrimony and the loss of a maidenhead. 
1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 457 To he able to look upon 
the sun, they say, is a sign of one’s having a maidenhead. 
1883-94 R. Bridges Eros Sf Psyche Feb. x.viv, His earthly 
bride, Who won his love, in simple maidenhead. 

fb. Phrases: to enjoy, get, have, prove, take, 
win {a woman's ) maidenhead ; also of a woman 
( rarely of a man), to keep , lose (Sc. tine ) one's 
maidenhead. Ohs. 

c 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 1832 Sichem tok hire maiden-hed. c 1320 
Sir Tristr. 2134, Y loued neuer man wij> mode Bot him pat 
liadde mi maidenhede. c 1330 Amis <$• A mil. 767 So thai plaid 
in word and decle, That he wan hir maidenhede. c 137S Sc. 
Leg. Saints xviii. ( Egipiciane ) 446 Myn madynned quhow I 
first tynt bar. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3997 Most was hir mynde 
hir maidonhede tokepe. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 204 
Sho wepid. - hat wyked dede bat made hir lose hir mayden- 
hede. 1367 Gude 4- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 146 Zit ktipit scho 
hir madinheid vnforlorne. 1591 Lyt.v Sappho 11. i, Phoebus 
in his godhead sought to get my maidenhead. 1663 Dryden 
Wild Gallant Prol., As some raw squire, by tender mother 
bred, ’Till one-and-t wenty keeps his maidenhead. 1697 Van- 
brugh and Pt. AEsop iii. 51 AEsop. How long did you stay? 
Beau. Till I had lost my maidenhead, 
f 2. transf. and fig., esp. the first stage or first- 
fruits of anything ; the first example, proof, trial, 
or use ; also in phrases (see 1 b). Obs. 

C1412 Hocc.leve De Reg. Princ. 3036 }>ou..be mayden- 
hede of this luel Shalt preue anone. a 1350 Tales A Quick 
Answ. xcv. (1814) 98 That he wolde gyue him leaue to 
haue the maidenheed of the pyllory. 1391 Florio 2nd 
Fruites Ep. Ded., The maiden head of my Industrie I 
yeelded to a noble Mecenas (renoumed Lecester)the honor 
of England, a 1592 H. Smith Serin. (1599) S36 God requir- 
ing the first labours of his seruants, and (as I may say), the 
maidenhead of ettery man. x6xz (title) Parthenia, or the 
Maydenhead of the first musicke that euer was printed 
for the Virginalls. <1x687 Petty Pol. Arith. i. (1691) 20 
One sort of Vessels, and Rigging, where haste is requisite 
for the Maidenhead of a Market. 1753 Smollet Quix. 
(1803) I. 19 Others affirm, that the windmills had the maiden- 
head of his valour. 1773 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. cxxxvii. 
(1783 1 IV, 260 He had received apresent, of which, he insisted 
upon it, we should have the maidenhead. 

t MardenheacL 2 . Obs. [f. Maiden sh. + Head.] 
A representation of the head or bust of the Virgin 
Mary. a. As an ornamental finish to the handle 
of a spoon ; occas., the spoon itself. 

[1446 Wills 4- Inv. (Surtees Soc.) I. 92 In Promptuario 
sunt ij Coclearia argentea et deaurata .. cum ymaginibus 
Beatae Marias in fine eorundem.] *493 in JWadley Notes 
Wills in Gt. Orphan Bk. Bristol (1886) 170 [Six silver spoons] 
cum Maidenheddis. [Six silver spoons] de Maidenheddjs. 
1332 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) V. 162 Mariae Evers sex cocliaria 
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MAIDENHOOD, 

de arg. cum le madynbeddes. 1538 Bury Wills (Camden) 
134 ALlso I bequeth to Nycholas Esthaw my syluer, pece 
and iij syluer sponys w* mayeden hedes, 1567 Richmond 
Wills (Surtees Soc.) 198, xiij postle spones..$dossonelyones 
and J doss, madineheaes. 

b. Her. As a bearing on a shield, etc. 

1615 Heywood Fours Prentises Wks. 1874 II. 129 God* 
freyes shield, hauing a Maidenhead with a Crowne in it. 
1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) Pennyless Pilgr. A 4b, I. .went 
that night as farre as Islington, There did I finds. .A May- 
denhead of twenty hue yeeres old, But surely it w.as painted, 

. .And for a signe or wonder, bang’d at 1 dore. *728 S. Kent 
Banner Display’d II. 764 Crest, on a Torce of his Colours, 
a maidenhead proper, enclos’d in a Ring of Gold. 

Maidenhood (m£*'d’nhnd). Forms: see 
Maiden si. and -hood. [OE. mvgdenhdd, f. mxg- 
den Maiden + -had -hood.] The condition of 
being a maiden ; the time of life during which one 
is a maiden* Formerly also = Maidenhead 1 i b 
and 2 , in phrases to have , hold , keep, lose, etc. (one's) 
maidenhood. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 1419 J>a ic sylf gestag maga In 
xnoaor, Jjeali webs byremtegdenbad teghwiss onwaljp c 1200 
Vices \ Virtues 55 pat hie ne behiet hire maidenhad aeure 
mo to healden. c 1200 Ormin 46 Forr majydenbad & widd- 
wesshad & weddlac binj> ben clene. <2x225 A tier. R. 54 
Heo leas hire meidenhod, & was imaked hore. c 1290 6'. 
Eng. Leg. 380/137 For 3e habbez 3eot ouwer Maiden- 
hod. 1362 Lang i- P. PI. A. t. 158 Je naue no more merit 
In Masse ne In boures pen Malkyn of hir Maydenhod, pat 
no Mon desyrep. 1388 Wyclif Luke ii. 36 [She] hadde 
lyued with hir hosebonde seuene ?eer fro bir maydynhod. 
ci 450 Loneuch Grail xxix. 150 For Maydenhod is In this 
matier trewly,that felte neuere man fleschly,. .but virginite 
is An heigbere thing. C 1575 Balfour's Practicks 678 The 
Lord of the ground sail have the maidenhood of all maidenis 
..dwelland on the ground. 1591 Shaks. x Hen . VI, iv. vi. 
17 The irefull Bastard Orleance, that drew blood From thee 
my Boy, and had the Maidenhood Of thy first fight, I soone 
cncountred. a 1603 [see Maiden less]. 1641 Eat<l Monm. 
tr. Biondi’s Civil Warres n. 83 No maidenhood was unde- 
flowred, nor marriage bed unviolated. 1846 C. G. Prowett 
Prometheus Bound 40 In loveless maidenhood outworn. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$• It Jrnls. I. 226 There is .. a very 
pleasant atmosphere of maidenhood about her, 1863 Wooi.- 
ner My Beautiful Lady Introd. 5 A man. .who has found 
His . . daugliter. . Fallen from her maidenhood. 
Maideaish (m^-d’nif), a. [f. Maiden rA + 
•ISH.] Resembling a maiden, characteristic of a 
maiden. Used in depreciatory sense. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. vii, ‘Come, come’, says 
Western, ‘none of your maidenish airs’. 18x5 Zeluca I. 
X72 Do not let one word of this rhodomontade come within 
ken of your maidenish aunts. 1825 New Monthly Mag. 
XV. 299 A pretty affectation of maidenish coyness. 

Comb. 1789 Anna Seward Lett. (x8xx) II. 250 But, Lord 1 
what a pale, maidenish-looking animal for a voluptuary ! 
Maidenism (m^'d’niz’m). rare. [f. Maiden si, 
+ -ism.] Maidenish bearing and behaviour; a 
maidenish notion or peculiarity. 

1790 Anna Seward Lett.{ 1811) III. 38 When heconfessed 
these maidenisms, I despaired of his suiting the pleasant, 
prancing, pop-gun situation of butler at Prior’s Lea. 1825 
Genii. Mag. XCV. 1. 626 The elegant simplicity and delicate 
maidenism of the pretty Miriam Gray. 

+ Mai denkia. Ohs.— 1 [f. Maiden sb. + -kin.] 
«= Maidkin. 

<•1330 Arth. Merlin 671 (Kulbing) To ligge hi a maiden- 
kin '& bijeten a child her in. c 1440 [see Maidkin]. 
t Maidenless, a. nonce-wd. [f. Maiden sb. 
+ -less.] Not truly 1 maiden V 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Con fit. Rhem.N, T. {1618) 39 The 
Greeke Church, which neuer liked of the maidenlesse maiden- 
hood of their Priests. 

Mardealike) <*>. and adv. [f. Maiden sb. + 
-like.] a. adj. Such as is usual with maidens; 
befitting a maiden. *j* b. adv. After the manner of 
maidens. Obs. 

15- Robin Conscience 318 in Had, B. P. P. III. 246 To 
clatter and flatter is no maidenlike way. <2x548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI 183 The yong erle of Rutland, .scace of y° age of 
.xti. yeres, a faire_gentleman and a maydenlike person. 1589 
Fleming Virg. Georg. 1. 15 If she ouercast vpon hir face a 
virgins rednesse Or blushing maidenlike. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. hi. 96 He was maiden-like brought vp amongst the 
Kings daughters. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 179 Our 
boy contrived ..to do a multitude of., pretty, maiden-like 
things. X834 Lytton Pompeii 23 Her manners are not 
maidenlike. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv, 73 And maidenlike 
as far As I could ape their treble, did I sing, 

Maidenliness (met- d’ Mines), [f. Maidenly 
+ -ness.] The quality of being maidenly ; the 
behaviour proper to a maiden. 

3555 W. Watreman Fardle Radons App. 326 Any man 
of a shamefaced maindenlines [ric], 1583 Jsabington Cont- 
maundm. (1615) 42 Silence is ignorance, modesty is too much 
maidenlinesse, 1617 Rider's Diet., Virgmalxtas, Maiden** 
finesse. x868 PtisiEY Serrn. Pharisaism 13 Those who used 
to furnish our ideal of maidenliness and purity, 1870 G. 
Meredith Egoist I. x. 193 That fair childish maidenhness 
had ceased. 

Maidenly (m<?i-d’nli), a. and adv. [f. Maiden 
sb. +-ly.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a maiden, or to maiden- 
hood. In early use = Virgin a. 

X450-X530 Myrr. our Letdye 112 Whyche slinlde he con- 
ceyued and borne of thy maidenly body. 158a Bentley 
Mott. Matrones Pref. Bj, Even from their tender and 
maidenlie yeeres, to spend their time .. in the studies of 
noble and approved sciences. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
Ixiv. 78 Taxed of her youthful array, her maidenly bloom 
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fresh-glowing. *89 a Temple Bar May 114 The maidenly 
curve ofher bust. 

b. nonce-use. (Cf. Maiden a. 6 .) 

1823 Byron Juan xm. xc, An orator,.. Who had deliver'd 
well a very set Smooth speech, his first and maidenly trans- 
gression. 

f2. Of persons: Resembling a maiden in action 
or bearing. Characterized by a maiden’s qualities, 
e. g. gentleness, modesty, timidity. Obs. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 865 Lyke to Aryna inaydenly 
of porte. 1549 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly A ij, Shall one 
of those sbamefast and maidenly men not sticke than to 
displaie his pecockes fathers ? 1592 Greene Groatsw. Wit 
{ 16 17) D 3 b_, My brother is a maidenly Batcbeler. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 82 Wherefore blush you now? what a 
Maidenly man at Armes are you become ? 1655 Gurnai.l 
Chr. in A rm. verse 14.111.(1669) 8/2 They, .were so maidenly 
and fearful, as not to venture down their hills, for fear of 
drowning. 167a Marvell lick. Trausp. 1. 4 Our author is 
very maidenly, and condescends to his Bookseller not with- 
out some reluctance. 

3. Of qualities, actions, etc. : Proper to, or 
characteristic of a maiden. 

1532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 626/1 To learne of hys 
lemman some very maidenly shamefastenes. 1590 Shaks. 
Mils. N. in. ii. 21 7_ And will you rent our ancient loue 
asunder, To ioyne with men in scorning your poore friend ? 
It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) II. 68 A confession, that all your past be- 
haviour was maidenly reserve only. 1849 James IVood- 
vtan xxii, She. .with maidenly modesty retired till she had 
the Sanction of her guardian’s presence. 1884 Contemp. 
Rev. Oct. 547 The manner in which Miss Victoria Dare., 
captures Lord Dunbeg. .is not exactly maidenly. 

33. adv. After the fashion of a maiden; in a 
maidenly manner. 

1596 IIarington Metam. Ajax (1813) 20 , 1 that maidenly 
to write was wont. 1625 Gonsalvio's Sp. Inquis. 59 Bend- 
ing her head downeward maidenly. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Crowned <$• Wedded, Her looks turned maidenly to ground. 
*889 F. M. Crawford Greif -ostein I. ii. 39 She was. .away 
from the world,. . and maidenly ignorant of all it contained. 

t Mardernnan. Obs. £f. Maiden sb. + Man 
sA 1 ] A maiden, virgin. 

C893 K. jElfred Oros. 1. xiv. § 1 Meslane noldon fet 
Lfficedemonia maigdenmenii mid heora ofreden. c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. III. 42 Ga Jccnne an mteden man to and ho 
hit on his sweoran. c 12.00 Ormin 2085 Sannte Mai'3e . , wass 
sefre ma^denmnann. 1x1310 in Wright Lyric P. 82 For 
nou thou wost of inoder fare thou thou be clene mayden mon. 

Maiden’s blush. 

1. Used as a name for a delicate pink colour. 
Hence, a rose of this colour. 

Cf. maiden blush , s.v. Maiden A. 10. 

1648 Herrick Hcsper., Epithal. Sir C. Carnet, But for 
prick-madam, and for gentle-heart, And soft maidens-blush, 
the bride Makes holy these. x66x Pcacham Compl. Gent. 
(ed. 3) 156 Of the signification of Colours. Maidens-blush, 
[signifieth] Envy. 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 226 From 
which Place rise several many-leav’d Flowers, of a Maiden’s- 
bltish. *882 Garden 19 Aug. 168/2 The Maiden’s Blush 
Rose, once so popular, hut now seldom met with. 

2. A small geometrid moth, Ephyra punctaria. 

1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 73. 

Maidenship (m£i-d’;njip). [f. Maiden sb. + 
-ship.] The personality of a maiden; chiefly in 
; I our Maidenship, as a playful form of address. 

x6oa Rowlands Tis Merrie 22 Your Mayden-ship takes 
: Liquor in too nice. 1637 PIeywood Roy all Kingtu. 5 . E 2 b, 

I Yes if it please your Maidenship. .1756 Mrs. F. Brooke Old 
Maid No. 9. 64 Your maidenship has opened a channel, 
through which my thoughts may flow. 1831 Eraser’s Mag. 
IV. 183 We trust that their chaste maidenships the Muses 
will not suffer much of this metrical rubbish to fall in our way. 

Maiden weed. Obs. [In sense I for *mayt hen- 
weed (see Maythen) ; in sense 2 f- Maiden 

1. = Matdweed. 

i4go Promp. Pam. (Pynson) [see Maidweed quot. C1440]. 
1530 Palsgr. 241/2 Mayden wede. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet,, 
Ervato, maldenweeds, hogfenell, Peucedanum, 1592 R. D. 
Hypnerotomachia 29 A garland.. of bitter alisander com- 
mixt with dead leaves of maydenweede. *607 Topsell 
Fottr-f. Beasts (1658) 37 Castoreum. .procureth sleep, they 
being anointed with it, maiden-weed, and conserve of roses. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 404 Wound-wort and Maiden- weed 
perfume the Air. 

2. = Maidenhair i a. 

1524 Crete Herlall xxxvii, Adianthos. Mayden weede. 

T Maidens:. Obs. Also 5 madens, maydese, 
ma aydeus. [OF, m'aide deus ‘ God help me’.] 
In phrase So maideux = ‘ so help me God 
a 1400-50 A lexander 729 ‘ So madeus ’ [ Ashm . MS. Sa ma 
: aydeus), quod )?is oher man. Ibid. 4446 And maydese jin 
ibid. 5024 ‘So maideux’, quod J> e mone-tree. 

T Mardhead. Obs. [f. Maid sb. + -head.] = 
Maidenhead 1 . 

X390 Gower Conf. II. 341 The beaute of his face streited 
He_ hath, and threste out bothe hise yhen, Ihat alle wommen 
whiche him syhen Thanne afterward, ofhimneroghte. And 
thus his maidehiede he hoghte. X567 Glide fy Godlie B. 
(S.T» S.) 146 note, Yet keipit shee her maid-heid vnforlorne. 

Maidkood (mrid|hud). [f. Maid sb. + -hood. 
In the earliest examples repr. OE. mxg(e))-hdd, 
f. nnrgle)} (see Maiden jA).] ^Maidenhood. 

a 900 0. F.. Martyrol. 31 May 88 H eo on masgShade hire 
hfgeendade. c 1200 Ormin 2497 Bape leddenn 1 ma^bhad 
Al[ h e 53 re hf till ende. 0x200 Trin. Coll. EIom. cn Ne hire 
maidhod ne was awemned. a 1225 St. Marker. 3 Ich habbe 
a deore gimstan ant ich hit habbe i^euen jxe mi meidhad ich 
meane. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. in. 1, 162. 1604 — Oth. 1. i. 
173 Is there not Charmes, By which thepropertie of Youth, 
and Maidhood May be abus'd ? 1800 Helena Wells Con- 
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slant ia Neville (ed. 2) II. 159 As by a matron the airs and 
graces of maidhood would be relinquished. 1881 W. Wilkins 
Songs of Study 154 The innocence of her maidhood. 
Maidie : see Maidy. 

Maidish (mei-dij), a. [f. Maid sb. + -ish.] = 
Maidenish. 

1872 Grosart Donne's Poems I. 22 note, The delays of 
maidish indecision. x8gs Crockett MI on yf Moss Hags 
xxxvi. 258 From a maidish and natural liking for a young 
and unmarried man. 

tMai’&km. Ol>s,—° In 5 maydekin. [f. 
Maid sb. + -kin.] A little maid. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 319/2 Maydekin, or lytylle aoayde 
{II., P., maydyn kyri 1 , puella. 

Maidling (mebflliq). nonee-wd. [f. Maid sb. 

+ -ling.] A little maid. 

In quot. 1831 coined to render MHG. magetlein , which is 
not really equivalent in formation. 

X831 Carlyle Misc. Ess. ( 1857) II. 226 She let it [her hair] 
flow down, The lovely maidling. x8g 6 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 
30 The dissonant pipings of ten charity maidlings. 

T Mai dly, Obs. [f. Maid sb. + -LY !.] Re- 
sembling a maid. 

1563 B. Googe Eglogs, etc. (Arh.) 71 O Cowards all, and 
xnaydly men of Courage faynt and weake. _ 1565 Satin 
Poems Reform, i. 376 Howe the Frenshe Kinge iu marag 
did endowe me w th Royall right, a madlie wydowe. 

Maid Marian. Also 6 mayd(e-, mawd-, 
-maTion, 7 -marrian, -marrion, -morion. A 
female personage in the May-game and morris- 
dance. In the later forms of the story of Robin 
Hood she appears as the companion of the outlaw, 
the association having prob. been suggested by 
the fact that the two were both represented in the 
May-day pageants, 

CX525 Barclay Eclog iv. (1570) C vj, Yet would I gladly 
hearenowe some mery fit Of mayde Marion, cr els of Robin 
hood. 1575 LaNeham Let. (1871) 22 A liuely morisdauns 
according too the auncient manner, six daunserz, Mawd- 
marion, and the fool. 1589 PasquiPs Ret. Biij'b, Martin 
..is the Mayd-marian, trimlie drest vppe in a cast Gowne, 
and a Kercher. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP", in. iii. 129 For 
Wooman-hood, Maid-marian may be tlie Deputies wife of 
the Ward to thee. 1652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 65 
Train'd Bands are Pamp’red like unto Maidmarians. 1656 
Blount Glossogr. s.v., Morisco, a Boy dressed in a Girles 
habit, whom they call the Maid Marrian. 1696 Phillips, 
Maid Marrion, or Morion, a 1699 Temple Of Health <$• 
Long Life Wks. 1720 I. 277 A Sett of Morrice Dancers, 
composed of Ten Men who danced, a Maid Marian, and 
a Tabor and Pipe. [Misquoted by Johnson, who in con- 
sequence explains Maidmctriau as ‘a kind of dance an 
error which is copied in later Diets.] 

Maid of honour. 

1. An unmarried lady, usually of noble birth, 
who attends upon a queen or princess. 

£-1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xlv. vii, Her maides of honor 
shall on her attend. 1646 Crashaw Sosp, a' H erode xlii. 
The foul queen’s most abhorred maids of honour . . stand to 
wait upon her. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 109 P4 The Action 
at the Tilt-yard you may be sure won the fair Lady, who 
was a Maid of Honour. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 
IV. 189 Another court-festivity is at the marriage of one of 
the empress’s maids of honour. 1842 Tennyson Day D> earn 
80 The maid-of-honour blooming fair. 

2. A kind of cheesecake sold at Richmond, Surrey. 

1769 Public Advertiser 11 Mar. 3/3 Almond and Lemon 

Cheescakes, Maid of Honour, Sweetmeat Tarts, 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney I. xio What are called cheesecakes else- 
where, are here called maids of honour, 1865 Reader 
16 Sept. 311/2 A inaid-of-honour, fresh from the cuisine the 
Star and Garter, is relishable with its adjuncts. 

Hence Maid-of-honotirsliip nonce-wd. 

1896 A. Dobson in Longm. Mag. Sept. 456 HerMaid-of- 
Honourship came to an end with her marriage. 

Mai dservant, [f. Maid sb. + Servant.] A 
female servant, usually a domestic servant. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 83 A mayde seruaunt, 
thrall and honde, all naked, fylthy, and deformed. x6oo J. 
Poky tr. Leo's Africa vii. 2 ! 7 All the women of this region 
except maid-seruants go with their faces couered. a 1687 
Petty Pol. A-rith. (1690)101 The Wages given to the poorest 
Maid-Servant in the Countrey . . is scr. per annum. 1849 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 68 The maid-servant met me at the 
front door. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 395 One of 
the pretty maid -servants. 

Maidsweet : see Meadsweet. 
t Maidweed. Obs. Also 5-6 mayde-, 6 
mayd-, made-. [For *mai(he-, *maylhe-weed : 
see Maythe.] a. Stinking Camomile, Anthemis 
Cotula. b. Red Maidweed, Red or Purple Camo- 
mile, Adonis auiumnalis. (Cf, Mayweed.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 319/2 Mayde wede,herbe, or maythys 
{MS. S, maydewode, P. maydenwede), melissa, amarusca. 
1548 Turner Names of Hert-es (E.D.S.) 14 They call it in 
Englislie red mftthes, allj, red mayde wed,alij purple camo- 
mile. Ibid. 6o Stynkyng maydweede. 155X — Herbal 
L Dij, Dyuers thynke, that heranthemon is the herbe; 
wbych is called of the herbaryes, amarisca rubra: and of 
oure eountre men, red mathe, or red made wede, 1660 
Lupton 1000 Notable Things vm. § 46, 202 Which Maid- 
weed is a stinking herb, having a flower like a Daysie, 

Maidy (mcRcli). dial. Abo maidie. [f. Maid 
sb . : see -ib and -Y.] A little maid. 

1880 T. Hardy Trumpet-Major I. iii. 57 You and maidy 
Anne must come in, if it be only for half an hour, x88a 
W. S. Gilbert lolanthe (1886) 32 If you go in You’re 
sure to win— Yours will be the charming maidie. 1891 T. 
•Hardy Tess (1900) 47/2 ‘Is it so, maidy V ’ he said. 
Mated, obs. f. Mead sbJ ; pa. ppl. of May v. Obs . 
Maierora(e, obs. form of Marjoram. 
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Maiest- : see Majest-. 

Maiester, obs. form of Master. 

Maieutic (m<?»i«-tik), a . (and si.). Also 7 
majeutic. [ad. Gr. (zaieimx-os {lit. ‘obstetric’: 
used fig. by Socrates), f. /xaieveadai to act as a mid- 
wife, f. fvw a midwife.] Pertaining to (intellectual) 
midwifery, i.e. to the Socratic process of assisting 
a person to bring out into clear consciousness 
conceptions previously latent in bis mind. 

1635 Stanley Hist. Philos., Plata xv. 46 Of Platoniek 
Discourse there are two kinds, Hyphegetick and Exegetick 
[of which a sub division is called] Majeutiek. 1856 W. A. 
Butler Hist. A nc. Philos. 1. 374 The method of Socrates 
is.. essentially a ‘maieutic’ or obstetric method. 1868 Con- 
temp. Rev. VII. 12 Teaching botany., by what he truly 
calls a maieutic process, drawing out intelligence before com- 
municating knowledge. 1882 Sat. Rev. 23 Sept. 415/2 Ex- 
amples of Mr. Cory's stimulating and maieutic method of 
dealing with history. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. It., CatJi. 
React (1898) VII xt. 176 Their maieutic ingenuity was vain, 
b. sb, pi. The maieutic method. 

1885 W. H. Payne tr. Compayri's Hist. Pedagogy 23 
Maieutics, or the art of giving birth to ideas. 

+ Kaieutical, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. + 
-Ah.] = prec. adj. 

1678 Cudworth Intett. Syst. 1. y. 693 Yet is all humane 
teaching but maieutical or obstetxicious. 

Maigne, Maigne, -ie, obs. ff. Mainz*., Meynie. 
Maigre (m£> -gm), sb. Also 9 meagre, [a. F. 
maigre.] A large fish, Scixna aquila , common 
in the Mediterranean. 

The Megyr of Promp. Parv. is prob. unconnected. 

1835. Jenyns Man. Brit . Vert. A /tint. 352 Scixna A qnila 
Cuv. (Maigrei. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Pishes I. 90 The 
Maigre. Ibid. 92 Three fishermen once took twenty 
Maigres by a single sweep of their net. x88o Gunther 
Fishes 430 Safina aquila . . not rarely reaches the British 
coasts, where it is known as ‘Meagre). 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catai. (ed. 4) 118 Skeleton of Maigre or Royal Fish. 

(( Maigre (mfgr, mci-gai), a. [F. maigre , lit. 
lean : see Meagke a.] 

1 . Of articles of diet, esp. soup : Not containing 
flesh or the juices of flesh ; proper for ‘maigre’ 
days. 

1787 P. Beckford Lett. fir. Italy (t8qs) T. 363 A common 
maigre dish in this country. x8o6 IL Hunter Culinct 
(ed. 3) 58 For want of this precaution, the soup has a maigre 
taste, [bid. 12a In this receipt for a maigre soup, much is 
left to the taste of the Cook. 183X Scott Q. Dunv. Introd. 
37 The soup, although bearing the term maigre, . . was most 
delicately flavoured. 

2 . Applied to those days on which, in the Roman 
Church, abstinence from flesh is enjoined. 

1683 Robinson in Ray's Corr. (1848] 132 Most of the in- 
habitants here, do generally eat it in Lent, and upon maigre 
days. 1768 Pennant' Zool, I. 68 The Romish church per- 
mits the use of it [otter] on inaigre-days. 1879 R. Lubbock 
Fauna of Norfolk 77 Sustenance upon maigre days. 

f 3 . To eat , keep , live maigre: to live on ‘ maigre’ 
diet. Obs. 

1739 H. Walpole Corr. {1820] I. j8 A greater penance 
than eating maigre. 1764 — Lett., to G. Montagu 18 June 
(1846; IV. 429, I must keep maigre. 1764 Smollett France 
if Italy xxii. (1766) 340 A good catholic, who lives maigre 
one half of the year. 1778 Han. More Let. in W. Roberts 
Mem. (1834) I. 136 At last he [the doctor] consented on con- 
dition that I should, .live maigre and drink no wine. 
Maigre, obs. form of Meagke. 

Maii, -ij, obs. forms of May (the month). 
Maik, Maikless, Sc. ff. Make sb.. Makeless. 
Mail (m<?il), sb. I Forms: 4-7 maill(e, maile, 
4-5 mayil(e, Sc. mailja, (5 mailye, 6 Sc. mail- 
yie), 5 mayl, 5-8 mayle, 4- mail ; pi. 4 mailez, 
5 maylez, -is, -us, malys, Sc. maily(h)eis, 5-6 
mail^eis, -ijies. [a. F. maille (whence MDu. 
maelge, Du. malie) L. macula spot, mesh of a net.] 
+ 1 . One of the metal rings or plates of which 
mail-armour was composed. Obs. 

c 1320 Sir Beues 2836 A1 to-brosten is ventaile, And of his 
hauberk a bosend made, c 1330 R, Brunne Citron, IVace 
(Rolls) 13807 Ne hauberk [was J>er] non, wyth maille gret, 
pat his spere ne [>orow schet. C1420 Anturs of Arth. 
(Camden Soc.) xl, Syxti maylis and raoe, The squrd squappes 
in toe. 1460 Lyleaus Disc. 252 (Kaluza) And an hauberk 
bri}t bat richely was adi^t With mailes jiikke and smale. 
*5*3 Douglas AEneis v. ii. 91 As golden mailpeis hir seal is 
glitterand brycht. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
i3.b/2_To drawe out any.. Mayles which mighte remayne 
stitekinge [ifej in the Wounde. x6xx Cotgr., A novelet, a 
mayle, or a ring of mayle. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Mail, a little Iron-ring for Armour. 
fig. ifi49 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. vi. 10-17 
For the breste plate, put on innocencie and righteousues, to 
kepe the inward partes of your mynd safe and sure with the 
mayles of vertue and godlines. 

tb. Proverb. (Literally from OFr.) Obs. 

1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v, Hazubert, The common 
proverb, manie mailzies makis an haubergion, monie littles 
makis an meikle. 

t c. transf. pi. The scales (of a fish). Obs. rare. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Page v. (1889)303 And at the bothe 
his elboweshe [the monstre] hadde wynges ryght hrode and 
grete of fysshes mayles whetwith he swy mined. 

2 . collect. Armour composed of interlaced rings 
or chain-work or of overlapping plates fastened 
upon a groundwork. Coat of mail: see Coat sb. 5. 
(Cf. Cn ain - mail, Plate-z«<m 7 , RiNQ-mail.) 
c *374 Chaucer. Troylus v. 1559, Achilles thorwgh the 
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maylle, And thorwgh the body gan hym for to ryve. c 238 6 
— Clerk's T. 1146 Though tbyn housbonde armed be in 
maille. 61400 Destr. Troy 11107 Sho was bare of hir breast 
to \>t bright mayll. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1230 (Kaluza) Hys 
fomen wer well boun, To perce his acketoun, Gipell, maile 
and plate. 1465 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. 1 1 . 190 A standard 
of mayle. 1313 Douglas /Ends xv. ii.. 95 A.bawt his 
schuldris assais his hawbryk fyne, Of burnisc mail! issa 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 130 A jack of ptett, steilbonet, 
splent slevis, of mailyie or plait. 1600 J. Pory tr.. Leo's 
Africa 21 Their armour.. certaine shirts of male verie long 
and straight. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 368 Mangl'd with 
gastly wounds through Plate and Maile. 1810 Campbell 
Ballads vii, Every bosom shook Beneath it’s iron mail.. 1838 
Lytton Leila v. i. 49 The king was armed cap-a-pied m 
mail. 1877 Morris Sigurd 4 Through the glimmering 
thicket the linked mail rang out. 

f b. A piece of mail-armour. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. in. iii. 152 To hang Quite out of 
fashion, like a rustie male. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
200 The trunk of the elephant was couered with a maile for 
defence. 1617 Moryson I tin. m. 25 They presently arme 
al their bodies, and. .their very shinbones, and hinder parts, 
with males of Iron. 

e. transf. of the protective shell or scales of 
certain animals. 

1714 Gay Fan m. 179 For this .. His clouded Mail the 
Tortoise shall resign. 1833 Tennyson Two Voices iv, To- 
day I saw the dragon-fly. ... From head to tail Came out 
clear plates of sapphire mail. 1849 M. Arnold Forsaken 
Merman, Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, Dry their 
mail and bask in the brine. 1883 R. L. & F. Stevenson 
Dynamiter 106 The mail of a boiled lobster. 

d. fig- 

1813 J. N. Brewer Beaut. Eng. II. 77 The antiquaries 
who have entered the lists, have come cased up in the mail 
of prejudice, 1866 B. Taylor Poems, A uiumnal Vespers 
38 In stiff December’s mail. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neigltb. xxxiL (1878) 5+7 She was clad in the maii of 
endurance. 

3 . A * web ’ in the eye. [So F. maille (Cotgr.) ; 
cf. Macula quot. c 1400.] Obs. esc. dial. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) II. 312 Which eie-salue they 
say, serues also for the mailles or spots [L. argema]. .in the 
eies. 1847 H alu well, yl/u/7, a defect in vision. Devon. 

* 1 * 4 . A hole for the passage of a hice, clasp, or 
other fastening of a garment ; an eyelet-hole, ‘eye’. 
Also_$f. Obs. 

c 1470 Henryson Garm. Gnde Ladeis 15 Poems (1863) 8 
Hir kirtill suld be of clene Constance, Lasit with lesum lufe, ! 
The mailybeis of continuance For nevir to remit fe. 1330 1 
Palsgr. 241/2 Mayle that receyveth the claspe of a gowne 
into it, parte. 157a Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiii. 23 My 
Sleifis wer of to borrow and len glaidlie; My Lais and 
Mailzies of trew permanence. 1588 Thomas Diet. (1606), 
Orbiculus, the male or rundle thorough which the latchet of 
the shoe passeth. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 16 And day 
by day this lace a mayle doth bate. 

b. spec, in Weaving. (See quots.) 

1731 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 106 Every 
Thread of the Warp goes through a small Brass Ring called 
a Male. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 216 A modern 
improvement substitutes for the loops small metallic eyes, 
through which the warp threads are passed^ . . these eyes are 
called mails. 1833 W ebster Rhymes 152 (E. D. D.) Temper 
yer ilka thrum and thread, Yea, whether they wimple thro 1 
a head, Or thro’ a mail. 

5 . Hawking. The breast-feathers of a hawk when 
the feathers are full-grown. Occas. applied to 
the plumage of other birds. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Avij, Hawkes haue White maill, 
Canuas maill or Rede mail! And som call Rede maill Iren 
mayll. White maill is soone knawe. Canuas maill is 
betwene white maill and Iron maill. And Iron maill is 
varri Rede. Ibid. A vij b, A Goshawke nor a tercelt in thare 
sore aage haue nott thair mayles named hot it is calde 
their plumage, and after the cote it is calde theyr Maill. 
1530 Palsgr. 241/2 Mayle of a hank e,grenelnrc. 1575 [see 
Mailed ppl.a. 4]. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 135 
His [a dunghill cock's] eyes round and great, the colour 
answering the colour of his plume or male. 1653 Walton 
Angler (1661) 107 The wings made of the blackish mail 
of the Drake. 1678 IVillughby's Omithol. App. 398 The 
Mail of a Hawk is the Breast or Plumage of the Breast 
in reference to its colour : So they say a Hawk changes the 
mail, or is white-maild, &c. 1686 Blomb Genii. Recr. it. 
182/1 The little Dun-flye hath his Body made of Dun- 
Wooll, and his Wings of the Mayle of a Partridge. 1852 
R. F. Burton Falcomy Valley of Indus viii. 76 Full breast, 
covered with regular mail. Note. The ‘ mails * are the breast 
feathers. 

b. (See quot. : cf. Mailed ppl. a. 4 b.) 

1737 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mail, a Speck on the Feathers 
of Birds. 

6. Pope-making. (See quot. 1 794.) 

1730 Blanckley Nav. Expositor, Mails, are made of Iron, 
and interwoven,. not unlike a Chain; they are for rubbing 
off the loose Hemp which remains on Lines or white Cord- 
age after it is made. 1794 Rigging 4- Seamanship 33 Mail , 
to rub off the loose hemp that remains on white cordage, is 
a kind of steel chain-work, flat, and fastened upon leather, 
about nine-inches long and seven-inches broad. 1867 Smyth, 
Sailor's Word-bk. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as mail-armtnir, - coat , 

- plate , -quilt, -sark, -shirt, - work ; instrumental, 

j as mail-clad , -covered, -sheathed adjs. ; mail net 
(see quot.) ; mail-shell, a name for the genus 
Chiton (Smyth Sailor’s Wbrd-bk. i86q). 

1868 G. Stephens Runic Mott. L 1B4 The ring-like dots— 
which I take to be a conventional representation of '"mail- 
armour. 1777 R. Potter tr. VEschylus, Persians 315 Thy 
•mail-clad horse. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. r, Ten 
squireSj ten yeomen, mail-clad men. 186* Ansted Channel 
1st. t. it. (ed. 2) 24 Should an attack be made with mail- 
clad ships. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1, xi, He .. would 
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have the "Mail-coats to be made link after link. 1803 
Byron On Leaving Newstead Abbey ii, The *matl-cover’d 
Barons. 1773 J. Campbell Mod. Falconry 262 * Male- 
feathers, those on the breast. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., 

* Mail-net, a form of loom-made net, which is a combina- 
tion of common gauze and whip-net in the same fabric. 
1771 Mickle tr. Canteens' Lusiad in. (1776) 128 Vain were 
the *mail-plates of Granada’s bands. Ibid. 1. 47 There clasp- 
ing greaves, and plated *mail-quilts strong. 1838 Longe. 
Beowulf’s Exp. Heort 76 The Weather people . . their 
•mail-sarks shook. 1850 Ogilvie, * Mail-sheathed. 1817 
Scott Harold 1. ix. 16 Wilt thou . . Lay down thy "mail- 
shirt for clothing of hair. 1869 Boutell Arms 4 Arm, vii. 

107 This mail shirt, pr hauberk, was fitted almost tightly to 
the person. / bid. ii. 18 The cuirass . . was formed . . of inter- 
woven "mail-work. 

Mail (*»?*!), sbf Now only Sc. Forms: r-3; 
mal, 3 mol, 3-6 male, 5 maile, 7 maille, 7-8 
meal, 5-7, 9 maill, 6- mail. [Late OE. mil, a. 
ON. jwi/neut., speech, agreement = OE. (poet.) mkl 
speech ; prob. a contracted form of the word which, 
appears asOHG.,OS. mahal assembly, judgement, 
treaty, OE. mxdel meeting, discussion, Goth, mapl 
meeting-place. (Cf. Mallbm.) In sense, how- 
ever, the Eng. word seems rather to represent the 
ON, derivative male wk. masc., contract, stipula- 
tion, stipulated pay ; cf. Ormin’s male accus. 

The word has survived only in Sc. and northern dialects, 
and hence its phonetic form is northern. If it had come 
down in midland or southern use its form would have been 
mole (me u l),] 

1 . Payment, tax, tribute, tent. Mails and duties 
(see quot. 1861). Cf. Black mail. 

£?. E. Chron. an. 1086 Se cyng sealde his land swa deore 
to mate swa heo deorost mihte. c 1200 Ormin ioi88_Forr)n 
badd hemm Sannt Johan, .sammnenn latjtaelike & rihht pe 
kiugess rihhte male, c izoo 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 179 And 
giet ne wile louerd ben paid mid his rihete mol. _ e 1273 
XI Pains Hell 161 in O. E. Misc. 151 Of hewn hi token 
vnriht mol. a 1300 Cursor M. 5376, 1 giue him wouingsted. 
to wale For euer-mare, wit-outen male. 1396 in Scottish 
Antiq. XIV. 217 The forsayd Scher Jane sal baf the malys 
of Ouchtyrtyre. 1430-31 Rolls of Parit. IV. 376/1 That no 
maile of siche certificate made, .put to ony prejudice.. any 
persone. c 1480 Henryson Mar. Fab. xit. {Wolf 4- Lamo) 
xx, Scantlie may he purchesby bis maill To leiif vpon dry 
braid. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 123 The malis and fermis of 
the grand . . is hychtit to sic ane price. 1746-7 A ct 20 Geo. 1 1 , 
c. 43 i 17 Recovering and uplifting from the vassals, .the 
mails and duties or rents and profits thereof, a 1768 Erskinb 
Inst. in. vii. § 20 (1773) 529 The arrears of rent, or, in our 
law-style, of mailsand duties, prescribe, if [etc.]. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet Let. xi, The rental-book . . bore evidence against 
the Goodman of Primrose-Knowe, as behind the hand with 
bis mails and duties. 1862 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s.v., 
Maills and Duties are the rents of an estate, whether in 
money or grain ; hence, an action for the rents of an estate 
..is termed an action of maills and duties. 1900 Crockett 
I Little A nna Mark viii, He carried a great sum about with 
him, being the rents and mails of all bis New Milna 
property. 

b. with, word prefixed, as borough, feu , grass, 
house mail ; land mail : see Land sb. I a ; silver 
mail, rent paid in money. 

1424 Sc. Acts fas. /, c. 8 All )>e gret and smal custumya 
& burovmaifis of J>e Realme. 1479-1732 Grass mail [see 
Grass sbF 12]. 1566^67 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 499 
He. .wes in possessioun..of the hous maill occupiit be the 
saidis tennentis. 2383 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. IV. 
14 To malt pament of his few maills. 1397 Skene De Verb . 
Sign., s.v. Firmarius, Firma. signifies, the duty quhilk the 
tennent paies to the landis-lord, quhidder it be siluer-maill, 
victual I, or vther duetie. 1609 — Reg. Mai. 125 Gif thy 
mail-man will not pay to> thee the house maill at the tenne. 
1640 Baillie Lett. (1841) I. 272 Our housemaills everie week 
above eleven pound Sterling. 

c. fig. To pay the mail— to pay the penalty. 

1807 Hogg Mount. Bard 199 Poet. Wits. (1838) II. 263, My 

sister. .By Lairistan foully was betrayed, And. roundly lias 
he payed the mail. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as mail-payer, paying ; 
mail-duty, rent ; mail-free a. and adv., free of 
rent, exempt from payment of rent ; mail garden, 

‘ a garden, the products of which are raised for 
sale” (Jam.) (hence mail-gardener ) ; mail-man, 
one who pays rent, a tenant ; mailmart, a cow sent 
in payment of rent ; mail-rooms pi, rented rooms. 

1638 Extracts Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 1. 391 That na 
btlrges . . sett or promeis to sett for "mail! dewtte or vther- 
wayes, .. wntill [etc.]. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, Deans . . 
contrived to maintain his ground upon the estate by regular 
payment of mail-duties. xsqiActa Dorn. Audit. 10/2 "Male 
fre fore be formale pait be him to fie said Alexander. 1638 
Rutherford Lett. Hi. (1664J 14 Many., of you., have been 
like a tennent that sitteth mealfree. 1798 J. Naismyth Agric. 
Clydesd. vi. 101 T h e "mail gardens arou nd the city of G lasgow. 
1820 Scott Abbot xxxv, The candle shines from the house of 
Blinkhoolie, the*mail gardener. C1480 Henryson May. Fab. 
xu. {Wolf if Lamb) xtv, The pure people.. As "maill-men, 
marchandis, and alllawbareris. 1609 Skene Reg. May. rrj 
Na Mail-man, or Ferntour, may thtrle his Lord of his frie 
tenement. 1445 Each, Rolls Scot. V. 213 Lez "mailmartis 
hisule de Bute. 1397 Skene De Verb. Sign., Firmarius, 
' ane "mail-payer, arte mailer, or mail-man. 1724 Ramsay 
Vision ix, Mai! payers wiss it to the devil. is8x Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. Ser. r. III. 417 Throw the quhilk waist, "malll- 
paying, and tyning of the proffites of the saidis landis, he 
is utterlie wrakkit. c 1626 in W. K. Tweedie Set, Biog. 
(1845)1. 351 He warned me from the rest of my "mail-rooms 
; in Salt-coats and East Mains. 

Mail (m£U), sb.3 Forms: 3-8 male, 5 maylle, 
5-6 mayle, m&He, 6 maale, 6- mail. [ME. 

; male, a. OF. male (F. maile) = Pr., Sp., Pg., IU 
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mala ; of Tent, origin: cf. OHG. malha (MHG. 
malhe), MDu. male (Du. maal).] 

1. A bag, pack, or wallet ; a travelling bag. Now 
only Sc, and U. S. in //.= baggage. 

c 1205 Lay. 3543 Ich be wulle bi-taclie a male riche, c 1300 
llavelok 48 A mail that bore, .gold upon hijs bac, In a male 
with or blac. c 1320 Sir Beues 1297 I110U3 a leide him be- 
fore, Bred and flesc out of is male, c 1380 Chaucer Can. 
Yeont. Pro!. 13 A male tweyfold on hiscroper lay. 1489-90 
Phmtpton Corr, 89 Robart, my servant . . is large to ryde 
afore my male, and ouer weyghty for my horse. 1332 Act 
546 Edw. VI, c. 13 § 2 Such as make Males, Bougets, 
Leather Pots, . . or any other Wares of Leather. 1367 R. 
Edwards Damon Pithias F ij, Who inuented these 
monsters [breeches] first, did it to a gostly ende, To haue 
a male readie to put in other folkes stuffe. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) 1 Kings ix. 7 The bread is spent in our males. 
1632 Jjeloney Thomas of Reading xi. G4, They., take 
away the mans appaTell, as also his money, In his male or 
cap-case. 1670 Cotton Espcrnon n. vw. 33s His Jewels 
..were lock’d up in a little iron Chest, and carried in a 
Male. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mail, ..also a kind of 
Port-mantle, Sack or Trunk to travel with. 1820 Scott 
Ablot xxxviii, They charged me with hearing lettersforthe 
Queen, and searched my mail. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 
xvii. iqo He . . emptied out his mails upon the floor that I 
might have a change of clothes. 

•f b. As a measure of quantity. Ohs. rare— 1 . 

1302 Arnolde Chron. (1811) T91 Wulle is bought by the 
sacke by the tod by the stone and by the tnayle. 

■+ c. transf. and fig. Obs. 

01230 Gen. <v Ex. 22 Quhu lucifer. .[Bronte mankinde in 
sinne and bale] And held hem sperd in helles male. 01386 
Chaucer Parson's Prol. 26 Vnhokele and shewe vs _ what 
is in thy Male. 01430 Lydg. Bochas ix. iii. (1494) E vij'/ 1 If 
ye shall tell youre owne tale. .Ye wyll vnclose but a lytyll 
male, Shewe of youre vices but a small parcele. 1430 Myrc 
1343 Art thou I-wonet to go to the ale To fulle there thy 
fowle male. 

2. A bag or packet of letters or dispatches for 
conveyance by post, more fully mail of letters ; 
+hence, the letters or dispatches so conveyed ( obs . ). 
The mail , the postal matter, collectively, conveyed 
from office to office. 

1634 Ord. Office Postage Lett. § 8 To have in readiness 
one good Horse or Mare to receive and carry the Male of 
Letters. .. That no other person (besides the Post that 
carrieth the Male) be suffered to ride Post with the Male. 
1684 Land, Gaz, No. 1900/2 Our Pacquet-Boats put to Sea 
yesterday with the Mails for Calais. 1692 Luttrell Brief 
Bel. (1857) II. 489 Yesterdaya Handers mail of an old date, 
confirms the several repulses of the enemy. 1746 Smollett 
Reproof 160 With all the horrors of prophetic dread That 
rack his bosom while the mail is read. 1767 Colman Eng. 
Merck . 1. i, I collect the articles of news from the other 
papers, . . translate the mails, write occasional letters [etc. ]. 
1776 C. Carroll Jrnl. (1845) 53 Dr. Franklin found in 
the Canada mail, which he opened, a letter for General 
Schuyler. 1782 Cowper Expostulation tab Now think,.. 
If the new mail thy merchants now receive, Or expectation 
of the next, give leave. 1792 Stat. U, S. 1. vii. § 17 (1836) 

I . 237 That if any person, .shall rob any carrier of the mail 
. .of such mail, or if any person shall rob the mail, in which 
letters are sent to be conveyed by post. . or shall steal such 
mail. 1794 Ibid. t. xxiii. § 26 (1856) l. 365 And the letters 
so received shall be formed into a mail, sealed up, and di- 
rected to the postmaster of the port. 1838 Act 1 4 2 Viet. 
c. g8 § 5 The Mails or Post Letter Bags so to he carried 
, .by Railways. i8sa Hawthorne A mer. Note-Bks. (1883) 
424 The regular passenger-boat is now coming, in, and 
probably brings the mail. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vii, Every- 
thing will be as right as the mail. 1883 Whitaker's Al- 
manack 384 [Postal Guide.] India. — Mails made up every 
Friday evening at the rate of sd, per J 02.. 1893 Daily News 
22 Sept. 6/5 Little incidents of camp life in the East, as the 
arrival and distribution of a mail of letters. 

b. U. S. (A person’s 1 ) batch of letters. 

*890 T. L. James in Railways Arncr. 319 That official 
was opening his mail. 190X Harper s Mag. CII. 784/1 
Stormfield in his mail that day. .found a despatch : ‘ Unex- 
pectedly called home 

3. The person, vehicle, or train that carries the 
mail or postal matter ; often short for mail coach, 
mail train, etc. lienee, the method or system 
of transmission of letters by post; the official 
conveyance or dispatch of postal matter ; the Post. 

Soused now in U. S. In England the word in ordinary 
use is limited to the dispatch of letters abroad, as the Indian 
mail, etc., or as short for mail-train,, as the down mail, 
night mail. It is retained as the official word for the dis- 
patch and delivery of inland letters where the general public 
use Post. 

j6s4 Ord. Office Postage Lett. § 2 The said John Manley 
.. shall. .safely and faithfully carry all.. Letters and Dis- 
patches. .and that by the Common, Ordinary Male orother 
speedy and safe passage. 1692 Luttrell Brief Bel. (1857! 

II. 489 One letter by the last mail saves, the king intended 
to fight the enemy Satturday 7 night last. 1720 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5850/2 The Bristol Mail was robbed. 1778 Abigail 
Adams in Earn. Lett. (1876) 343 Four or five sheets of paper, 
written to you by the last mail, were destroyed when the 
vessel was taken. 1794 Coleridge Lett. 26 Sept. (1895) I. 
86, 1 ..sent them off by the mail directed to Mrs. Southey. 
1822-56 Db Quincey Confess. Wks. 1890 III. 348 The mails 
were, .made so strong as to be the heaviest of all carriages. 
1831 in Pari. Papers (1831-2) XLV. 128b, When it is per- 
mitted in England for the mails to take parcels on the road. 
1842 Tennyson Walking to the Mail 102, I fear That we 
shall miss the mail. 1864 J. H. Newman Apologia 96 While 
waiting for the down mart to Falmouth. 1880 Print. Trades 
frnl. No. 30. 34 Tender and brittle, and hardly bears its 
journey through the mail. 1886 P. Robinson Valley Teeto- 
tum Trees 71 Just in time to catch the night-mail to London. 
*838 A mer. Humorist 2 June 3/2 Why didn’t he send his 
poem by mail ? 1891 yjth Kept. Postm.-General 5 Sixty- 
•bur additional direct Parcel Mails between London and 


other places have been established in the year. 1900 Post 
Office Guide 1 Jan. 14 When intended for despatch by a 
particular mail they should . be presented for registration 
half an hour before the closing of the letter-box for tiiat mail, 
b. bhort for mail coach or van ,on a railway). 
1862 Building News 6 June 389/2, 555 Locomotives and 
Tenders. 494 First Class Mails. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.-, a. (sensei) simple attrib., 
chiefly obsolete, as mail-band, -girt, -girth, - horse , 

- lock , -man, -panel, -pillion, -saddle, -trunk ; also 
objective, as mail-maker. 

1313 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 69 A male wyth ij *male 
bandys. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 155 The females 
Lv. elephants] carry over their calves upon their snowts, .. 
binding them fast with their truncks, like as with ropes or 
•male girts. 1673 taf/t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. vit. 
(1890) 384 For a *male-girth and tabbs if. 6d. c 1440 Proof. 
Pnrv. 323/1 ’Male horse, get-ulus. 1469 Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 97 A maile horse and a hotel! horse whiche the 
maile-nian shall keeps. 1673 12 tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. vii. (1890) 384 For a ’male-lock and a letter, 8 d. 1311 
Cat. Lett.-Bks. Loud., Lett-Bk. D. (1902) 74 [The same 
day, John Morice] *melmakere, [admitted], c 1313 Cocke 
Lorells B. 9 Masones, male makers, and merbelers. 1469 
*Muile-man [see mail horse). 1392 Earl Derby's Exp. 
(Camden) 152 Pro iij capistris et ’male panel 1639 T. de 
Grey Compl. Horsem. 216 A galled backe commetii..with 
the . .pack-saddle or *mnle-piliion. 1686 Loud. Gas. No. 
2130/4 A black Gelding.. a litlle hurt of his hack with a 
Mail-pillion. 1833 M. Scott TomCringle xi. (1842) 257 His 
portmanteau behind him on a mail-pillion. 1378-9 lhirh. 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 3.88 In una *malesadill empt. ixr. iijff. 
1414-13 ibid. 184, j Malesadil. a 1726 Vanbrugh Jonrn. 
Lond. 1. i. 81 My lady.. laid on four *mail-trunks, besides 
the great deal-box. 

b. (sense 2) simple attrib., e. g. in the names 
of vehicles employed to carry the mail, as mail 
boat, diligence , gig, packet, schooner, ship, steamer, 
wagon-, also mail-carrier, letter, matter, room, 
time ; mail-bag, a large bag in which the mail 
is carried; mail-box, (a) a box in which the 
mail-bags were placed on a mail-coach; {b) 
U. S., a letter-box ; mail-ear, \a) a railway car 
in -which the mail is carried; (b) Ireland, an 
* outside car * used for conveyance of the mails ; 
mail-cart, (a) a vehicle in which the mail is car- 
ried by road ; also attrib . ; if) a light vehicle to 
carry children, made with shafts to be drawn or 
pushed by hand; mail-catcher U.S. (see quot. 
1890) ; mail contractor, one who contracts with 
the government for the conveyance of the mail; 
mail-guard, the guard of a mail-coach ; mail 
horn, a long horn used by the guard of a mail- 
coach; j* mail-maker, an official in the General 
Letter-Office; mail-man, one who carries the 
mail ; mail-master U.S., -officer (see quot. 1855); 
mail-phaeton, a high two-seated phaeton (q.v.) 
drawn by a pair of horses; mail-pouch ( U.S . ), a 
locked leather mail-bag; mail-rack ( U.S . ), a 
letter-rack; mail-rider, a mail-carrier; mail- 
road, -route, the road or route by which the mail 
is regularly conveyed ; mail-runner, a mail-car- 
rier (in India); mail sack ( U.S. ), a canvas bag 
used for the conveyance of the mail; + mail- 
setting a., that robs the mail; mail-stage {U.S.) 
— Mail-coach ; mail-train, a fast train which 
carries the mails. Also Mail-coach. 

1840 Longf. in Life (1891) I. 358 There were three insides 
besides myself) and a dozen *mail-bags, 1853 Hyde Clarke 
Diet., *Mail-boat. 1895 A. H. Norway J’.-O. Packet Ser- 
vice i. 3 The Post-Office selected Falmouth in 1688 as the 
point of embarkation, .for the. .mail boats. 1810 in J. W. 
Hyde Roy. Mail iii. (1885) 34 The bags of letters, .were 
stolen from the ’mail-box . . whilst the horses were changing. 
1842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 77 •Mail-cars. 1889 Ch. I imes 
27 Dec. 1227 The regular train consists of two sleepers, . . and 
enough mail-cars to contain the mail. 1799 Stat. U. S. m. 
xliii. § 13 (1856) I. 736 The receipt and delivery of letters on 
the way, between post-offices, shall not be required of the 
•mail-carriers. 1901 N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 289 The useful- 
ness of fast steamships as mail-carriers. 1837 Act 7 Will. IV 
4- 1 Viet. c. 33 § 18 No Mail Coach, Mail Diligence, or 
•Mail Cart conveying . , any Mail or Bag of Letters in Ireland. 
1893 H. Joyce Hist. Post Office xiii. 316 The London Mail- 
Cart ana Van Service. 1903 G. W. R. Time 7 'ables, Parcels 
and Goods Arrangem., Perambulators and Children’s Mail 
Carts. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl, * Mail-catcher. 
i89<j_T. L. James in Railways Amer. 326 The letter car is 
provided with a (mail catcher ’, which is placed at a small 
door through which mail pouches are snatched from con- 
veniently placed posts at wayside stations where stops are 
not made. *830 Act 11 Geo . IV 1 Will. IV , c. 68 ’Mail 
Contractors, Stage Coach Proprietors [etc.]. 1837 *Mail 

Diligence [see mail-cart ]. 1887 C. F. Holder Living 

Lights r 19 John Stewart, who for many years drove a *mail- 

? ig between Dunkeld and Aberfeldy. 1790 Wolcot (P. 

’indar) Advice to Future Laureat Wks. 1812 II. 341 The 
•Mall guard To load his blunderbuss and blow his horn. 
1844 Mail Guard [see mail-train ]. *832 R. S. Surtees 

Sponge's Sp. Tour) 1893) 299 The shrill twang, twang, twang, 
of the . now almost forgotten *mail-horn. 1799 Stat. U. S. 
ill. xliii. § 15 (1856) I. 737 If any person, .shall secrete, em- 
bezzle or destroy any such ’mail letter or packet. 1735-55 
J. Chamberlaynb St. Gt. Brit. 11. iii, List of Officers m 
General Letter-Office. (Two] *Mail-makers. 1881 Mrs. 
C. Praed Policy fy P. 1, 1, 9 Tom Dungie, the *mail-man, .. 
had just removed his saddle with its load of brown leather 
post-bags. 1889 Westm. Gaz. 5 Sept. 8/1 The mails are still 
conveyed for the most part upon the heads and backs of native 
mailmen. *833 Hyde Clarke Diet., * Mail-master, officer 


having charge of the mail. 1875 A tlantic Monthly XXXV. 
98/1 'ihe*mail matter can be classified into letters, daily 
papers [etc.]. 188a Floykr Unexpl. Baluchistan 138 The 
•mail-officer passed us with the mails [in a boat], 1844 
Rowland Hill State Penny Postage 16 The net expense of 
the ’Mail packets to these Islands, amounted in 1840-41 to 
about 7000/. 1837 G. A. Lawrence Guy Livingstone viii. 

64 We were driving over in hisjmail-phaeton. 1890 T. L. 
James in Railways Amer. 312 The ’mail pouch just thrown 
from the car. 1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 406 Near one of the 
doors.. is. -the ’mail-iack. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXIX. 
385/1 These^Turkish * mail-riders . . drive two horses loaded 
with the mail-bags at a gallop in front of them. 1837 Row- 
land Hill/*. 0 . Reform 29 The cost of transit alung the 
•mail-roads.. being so trilling. 1882 Ogilvie, *Mail-room. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 7/2 The mail-room occupies the 
place of what was formerly the second saloon. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVII 1 . 457/2 Sorting [letters] according to the dif- 
ferent *mail-routes._ 1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads 
121 Up the hill to Simoorie. .The bags on his shoulder, the 
•mail-runner trudges. 1822 Acc. Establ. Gen. P.-O. Pari 
Pap. XVIII. 166 b, Hire of Seven *Mail Schooners in the 
West Indies/; 5,] 00. £ 1688 New Letany viii. in Call. Paems 
Popery (1689) 8/1 A Turncoat, *Mail-seuing, King-ki.ling 
Rascal. 1891 Act 54 A 55 Viet. c. 31 § 2 Tne master of a 
British •mail ship, .when carrying mails to or from any port 
[etc.]. Ibid. § 10 This Act may be cited as the Mail Ships 
Act, 1891. 1803 M. Cutler in Life, finis. <5- Corr. (x8b8) 
II. 135 At 8 o’clock at night, set out in the *mail stage. 
1866 Sala Let. 11 Apr. in Friih Autobiog. (18881 III. 255 
All the wonderful people you see on board the •mail- 
steamer. _ 1841 Thackeray Fatal Boots xi, In the evening, 
after •mail-time, 1 [a letter-carrier] went hack to my mamma 
and sister. 1844 Act 74-8 Viet. c. 85 § 11 It shall be also 
lawful for the Postmaster General to send any Mail Guard 
with Bags, .by any Trains other than a ’Mail Train. 1890 
1 '. L. James in Railways Amer. 325 The big lumbering 
•mail wagons which are familiar sights in the streets of the 
metropolis [New Yoik]. 

Mail, sbf Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 A. malije, 9 
maille. [a. AF. maple, OF. maille , meaille (whence 
MDu. maelge) late L. *meiallea : see Medal.] 

1 . A halfpenny. 

[1292 Britton i. xxxi. § 2 Quant a ii. s. vi. d. dune soit le 
poys liiii. s. iiii, d. rnayle ferling. 1379 Rolls of Parti . ] II. 
6-1/2 De faire ordeiner Mayles & Ferthinges, pur paierpur 
les petites mesures. 1415 Act 3 Hen. V, Et ces quest trove 
bon argent pr estre illoeques ferrez & coynez en mayls 
Engleys.] 1370 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 125 ye left him 
nocht ane Ma^e or Deneir. 1707 Fleetwood Chron. Free. 
Pref, Till about 1544, the Silver Money of England con- 
sisted of Groats, Half-Groats, Pence, Half-Pence (called, 
of old. Mails) and Farthings. 1890 Service Thir Notan- 
dums ix. 67 Gold Pennies and Matties, Lozenge Lions [etc.]. 

2 . Maille noble : a gold coin of the reign of 
Edw. Ill ; a half-noble. 

(1344 in Rymer FcederalyjBg) V. 416/1 Et une antre Monoie 
d’Or, Currante la piece pur Quarante Deners d'Esterlings, 
queserraappelle Maille Noble.] 1884 K en yon Gold Coins 1 8. 

t Mail, sbff Obs. exc. as alien word (may). 
Also 7 maill(e; and see Mall. [a. F. mail-.— 
L. malleus hammer. Cf. Du. malie.\ The game 
of pall-mall ; a place where the game was played ; 
hence (from the ‘Mail’ at Paris), a public promenade 
bordered by trees. The Mail [in St. James's Park, 
London) : now called the Mall. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 8 May, Recreating myself sometimes 
at the maill, and sometymes about the towne. [See ante, 

2 May, where the word appears as mall.) 1670 Lassei.s 
Voy. Italy 1 . 29 Going out of the house, you find a handsome 
Mail, and rare Ponds of water. 1703 Addison Italy 217 
A Highway . . near as long and as broad as the Mail in 
St. James’s Park. [1903 Westm. Gas. 11 Feb. 1/3 A long 
mail of elms looks down into the gulf,] 

b. High Mail : - high Mall (see Mall sbJ 4). 
1676 Ethkredge Man of Mode m. iii. ’Tis now but high 
Mail, Madam, the most entertaining Time of all the Evening. 

Mail (ni<?il), vi [f. Mail partly back- 
formation from Mailed a.] trans. To clolhe or 
arm with or as with mail. 

1795 Southey Joan of Are v. 4 The martial Maid arose. 
She mail’d her limbs ; The white plumes nodded o’er her 
helmed head. 1848 Lytton Harold\i%t>d) 58, 1 will .. ask 
what Englishmen are there who will aim shaft or spear at 
this breast, never mailed against England. 1858 Longf. 
Warden Cinque Ports, A single warrior, In sombre harness 
mailed. 

Mail (m^'l), vf Sc. [f. Mail sbff] trans. To 
rent, pay rent for. Hence Mailed///, a. 

1425 Sc. Ads Jas. I (1814) II. 12/2 Ande gif it be a man at 
malis }>e hous & birnis it reklesly he sal amende j>e scaith efter 
his power. 1877 Alexander Notes 9- Sk. 8 (E.D.D.) A lone 
woman or two in a ‘ mailt-house ’. 

Mail vf [Of obscure origin : sense 2 

may possibly be the original use. Cf. Mail sfi. 1 
and sb. 3 ] 

*t*l. trans. To tie {up) , wrap up (goods, a parcel, 
etc.) ; to envelop. Also fig. Obs. 

In the early 17th c. often m expressions like ‘ mailed in 
armour’, with allusion to Mail si. 1 

[1548-78 implied in Mailing vbl. r/. 1 ] *370 Foxk A.tfM. 
(ed. 2) ill. 1644/1 It [gold and silver] was matted about with 
mattes and mayled in littell bundels about ij. foote long. 1588 
Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 209 [A present] was mailed 
and sealed and so sent vnto the viceroy of Aucheo. 1503 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iv. 31 Me thinkes I should not thus be 
led along, Mayl’d vp in shame, with Papers on my back. 1398 
Drayton Heroic. Ef, xiii. 59 How could it be, those that were 
wont to stand, To see my pompe . . Should after see mee mayld 
yp in a sheete. Doe shamefull penance- 1601 Weever Mtrr. 
Mart. Civ, Then ledde I warre mailde vp in sheetes of 
brasse. 1619 Let. fr. Factors at Surat to the E. I. C. in 
Embassy Sir T. Roe (Hakl.) 517 To whom wee have 
delivered a box sealed, maled, and covered. *633 in T. 


MAIL. 

Fowler Tint. C. C. C. ( 0 . H. S.) 228 A basket mal’d tip 
with Cords. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ezra ix. 11 Who .. do 
miserably mail themselves in the filthiness of leudnesse. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Ee Blanc's Trav . 225 Three hundred 
Elephants follow richly mail’d with Sea-wolf skins. 

2. spec, in Hawking. (See quot. 1883.) 

1575 Tureerv. Faulconrie 295 Mayle your hawke fast. 
c 1610 Beaum. & Ft.. Philaster v. iv, Prince, by your leave 
I’le have a Sursingle, And Male you like a Hawke. 1623 
Fletcher & Rowley Maid in Mill in. iii, If you had . . 
handled her as men dounmand Hawks, Cast her, and malde 
her up in good clean linnen. 1883 Hakting Gloss. Per/. Bk. 
Kcpinge Sparhawhes 44 To mail a hawk, i. e. to wrap her up 
in a handkerchief, .either to tame her,, .or to keep her quiet 
during an operation. 

Mail (ni<F'l), vA U. S. [f. Mail sbA (senses 
a, 3).] trans. To send by post, to post. 

1828-32 Webster, Mail, to inclose in a wrapper and direct 
to a post-office. We say, letters were mailed for Philadelphia. 
1850 Ogilvie, Mail, to post letters, papers, &c. 186a Morn. 

Star 14 Oct., The Federal Post-office department has issued 
a notice that any letter mailed with stamps at all soiled or 
defaced will be treated as unpaid. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poei 
Break/. • t. iii. 89 Those creatures, .who mail the newspaper 
which has the article we had much better not have seen. 1875 
A tlantic Monthly XXXV. 98/ 2 They mail 244,000,000 letters 
a year. 

Mail, dial. var. Meal ; Sc. f. Mole (spot). 
Mailable (m^’lab’l), a. U. S. [f. Mail vA + 
-able.] That may be sent through the post. 

184s Stat. U.S. n. xlhi. § 10 (1856) V. 736 Any letter., 
or other mailable matter whatsoever. 1886 Pall Mall G. 

3 Sept. 14/r Any one in the United States can send any 
mailable matter to any post-office, .for immediate delivery. 

Marl-coach. [Mail sbA 2 .] 

1. A stage-coach used primarily for the convey- 
ance of the mail. In recent use, a coach employed 
by the Post Office for carrying parcels by road. 

The mail-coach system was introduced by John Palmer in 
1784, and was superseded by the railway. 

1787 Han. More Let. Walpole July Mem. (1834)11. 77 Mail 
coaches, which come to others, come not to me. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) V. 86/2 Mail-coaches, are stage-coaches of a 
particular construction to prevent overturns ; and for a 
certain consideration carry his majesty’s mails. 1813 A ct 53 
Geo. Ill , c. 68 § 6 All letters and Packets which he shall con- 
vey, carry or send Post, in or by any Mail Coach or Carriage. 
1896 iflnd Kept. Postm.-General 5 There has been no exten* 
sion this year of the system of night mail coaches for the 
conveyance of parcels. 1899 Cassell's Mag. 404/2 The mail- 
coaches [for ‘road-borne’ parcels], .with their swiftly trotting 
teams and armed guards. 

attrib. 1813 Byron Let. to Moore 22 Aug., In a 1 mail-coach 
copy’ of the Edinburgh, I perceive The Giaour is second 
article. The numbers are still in the Leith smack. 1815 
Ibid 10 Jan., Scott’s ' Lord_ of the Isles’ is out — ‘the mail- 
coach copy ’ 1 have, by special licence, of Murray. 1822 Acc. 
Establ. Gen. P.-O. Pari. Pap. XVIII. 175 To eight pair of 
best mail coach lamps ,£12 1 2s. 1883 J. W. Hyde Hoy. Mail 
iii. (ed. 2) 65 Yet the mail-coach days had charms and 
attractions for travellers. 

2. A railway carriage carrying the mail. 

1838 A ct i <5-2 Viet. c, 98 § 12 If the Company, -shall refuse 
to carry on their Railway any Mail Coaches [etc.]. 1890 
T. L. James in Railways Amer. 335 The fifth. .car is the 
last mail coach on the train. 

Mailed (m^ild), a. [f. Mail shA +■ -ed 2,] 

1. Covered with or composed of mail or plates 
of metal. 06$. 

1382 Wyclif i Sam. xvii. 5 And he was clothid with a 
maylid [Vulg. sguamata ] hawberioun. — 1 Macc. vi, 315 
A thousand men stoden m3 in mailid to gidre hauben- 
ownes [Vulg. in loricis concatenate ]. 1450 W. Lomner in 
Poston Lett. 1 . 125 Oon . . toke awey his gown of russet, and 
his dobelette of velvet mayled. 1313 Douglas AEneis ix. xi. 
92 The dowbyll malyt traste hawbryk. 1382 Stanyhvrst 
sEneis 111. (Arb.) 83 A shirt mayled with gould. 1397 A. M. 
tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 7/2 We muste consider, if it be 
a mayled doublete, how manye mayles are wantinge. 1836 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1 . 170 The mailed glove [is] 
manfully hurled in his teeth. 

2. Armed with mail, mail-clad. Of a vessel: 
Iron-clad. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 116 The mayled Mars shall on 
his Altarsit Vp to the earesin blood. 1607 — Cor, i. iii. 38 His 
bloody brow With bis mail’d hand, then wiping, forth he goes. 
1773-83 IT dole Orl. Fur. savi. 1001 He. .stands with point 
addrest To pierce the mailed side or plated brest. 1827 
Keble Chr. V. Adv. Sund., A crown'd monarch’s mailed 
breast. _ i860 Tennent Story Guns hi. i. (1864) 229 None of 
the mailed gun-boats, .were ready in time. 1863 Woolner 
My Beautiful Lady 137 When Norman William . . with 
charge of mailed horse and showers Of steel won England. 
1897 Times 17 Dec. 7/1 [tr. Emp. Will. II of Germany] But 
should any one essay to detract from our just rights or to 
injure us, then up and at him with your mailed fist [G ,/ahre 
darein suit gepanzer/er Fai/si]. 

Jig. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 10 In self-adoring pride 
securely mail’d. 1830 Blackie AEschylus II. 230 With con- 
stancy mailed for the fight. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 9 Thou 
mailed in impudence [1. 149 avcn&eiriv hneifieve]. 

3. transf. of animals, etc. : Having a skin or 
protective covering resembling mail-armour. 

Mailed-cheeks, the family Sclerogenidte of fishes. 

1681 Grew Musxurn 117 The Mailed-fish, Catapkractus 
Schonveldi. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 489 Centriscus, , 
Lin. Back mailed with long scaly plates. 1834 M c Murtrie 
Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 195 Buccae Loricatae. The family 
of the Mailed-Cheeks. 1838 Swatnson Nat. Hist. Fishes, etc. 
I. 330 The Loricarinx or mailed cat-fish. 1839 Hid. II. 21 
The Holocentrinx, or mailed-perches. 1854 Owen Skel. A 
Teeth 3 The ball-proof character of the skin of the largest 
«f these mailed examples, i860 Gossre Rom. Nat. Hist. 290 
The mailed and glittering beings that shoot along like ani- 
mated beams of light. 
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4 . Of a hawk : Having mail or breast-feathers 
(of a specified colour). 

iS 75 Turberv. Faulconrie 34 They are ordinarily of foure 
mayles, eyther blancke, russet, browne, or turtle maylde, and 
some pure white maylde. 1672 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 
11 The Osprey, which in this Country is white mail'd. 1683 
Land. Gaz. No. 1799/4 A large black Mayled, whole 
Feathered, and thorough mewed Falcon. 

+ b. Speckled or spotted. 06s. 

1611 Cotgr. s. v. Motile, Perdrix maillee, a maylde, 
menild, or spotted Partridge. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Mailed, full of Specks, or speckled, as the Feathers of 
Hawks, Partridges, &c. or as the Furrs of some wild Beasts 
are. [So 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) ; 1727 Bailey vol. II.] 

Mail eiss. Sc. variant of Malease 06 s. I 

Mailer 1 (m<?i-bi). Sc. Also 5-6 mailler, 
malar, 8 mealier, [f. Mail sbA + -erL] 

1 . One who pays rent; also, see quots. 1792-3. 

1432 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 387 All the tenants and 
madlers being within my lands quatsomever sail remane with 
thair tacks and maling quhile Whitsonday come a year. 
c 1470 Henryhon Mor. Fab. xn. {Wolf § Lamb ) xix, Lordis, 
that hes land be goddis lane. And settis to the mailleris ane 
village. 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 358 Gif ony 
malaris, takkismen, rentalaris or commonis sal happin to be 
slane. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign., Firmarius, ane mail- 
payer, ane mailer. 1792 Statist. A cc. Scotl. 1 1 . 560 A species 
of cottagers, here [re. co. Ross] called meallers, who build a 
small house for themselves, on a waste piece of ground, 
with the consent of the proprietor, and there, are ready to 
hire themselves out as day-labourers. 1793 Ibid. VII. 254 
Two classes, tenants and cottagers ; or, as the latter are 
called here [co. Ross and Inverness] mailers. 1894 Liberal 
1 Dec. 69 His farm stock was better cared for than those of 
any other mailer in Netherclugh. 
f 2 . ? = Landlord. 06s. 

1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 103 Cristin men that 
ar duelland in the mistrowand menishousis under malis suld 
be lele to thair malaris and obeisand. 

Mailer ' l (meiTai). U. S. [f. Mail z <A and sbA 
+ -er1.] 

1 . One who mails or dispatches by post. 

1884-94 J. T. Perry in W. F. Crafts Sabb. for Man (ed. 7) 

328 Editors and compositors are kept up until the small 
hours on Sunday morning ; pressmen and mailers for an 
hour or two later. 1887 Bureau Statist. Labour, New 
York 490 Newspaper mailers. 

2 . A boat which carries the mail ; a mail-boat. 

1883 Century Mag. Nov. 160/1 Showing the skill and good 

control On Transatlantic Mailers. 

3 . «* Mailing machine . 1902 in Webster Suppl. 
Mail ess, Sc. variant of Malease 06 s. 

Mailet, obs. form of Mallet. 

Mailhouris, Sc. variant of Maleurous 06 s. 
Mailing 1 (msHiij), sb. Sc. Also 5 malyn, 

5-7 mailling, 6 maling, 8 mealing, 8-9 mailin, 
mailen, [f. Mail sbA + -ing L] 

1 . A rented farm. 

1452 [see Mailer 1 i], 1439 Peebles Charters, etc. (1872) 

132 That neuir nan of hym na his sed com in that malyn agan. 
c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. xn. (Wolf Lamb ) xvii, Thay 
gif na rak, Bot ouer his heid his mailling will thay tak. 
1362 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 222 Thair landis, fische- 
ingis, malingis, rowmes, and possessionis. 1674 W. Cun- 
ningham Diary 24 Aug. (1887) 3 J ohn Murdie who dwells in 
a mailling neir by. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. iii, And 
to your heirs, I give, in endless feu, The mailens ye possess. 
a 1818 Macneill Poems (1844) 78 Greenswaird hows, and 
dainty mealing. 1824 Scott Redgaunilet ch. xx, 1 had 
two or three bonnie bits of mailings amang the closes, 1843 
Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. it. 64 The farmer 
and his family, .managed their limited mailings, without ex- 
trinsic aid. 

2 . The rent paid for a farm. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. i, Nor shor'd to raise Our 
mailens when we put on Sunday claes. 1768 Ross lielenore 
1. 13 Our house is happed, an’ our mailen paid. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Mull, viii, Let the creatures stay at a moderate mailing. 

3 . The term during which a tenant possesses a 
farm (Jam.). 

1609 Skene Reg. Mctj. 113 Nor git is he prejudged in his 
right he the deed of his Fermour, done be him in the time 
of his mailling. 

+ Marling, vbl, sbA Obs. [f. Mail vA + -lire 1 .] 
The action ot tying or wrapping up. (attrib.') 

1531 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII (1827) 139 Item for 
mayling Clothes and Cordes to trusse the same stuf. 1548 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 35 Item, for iij. maylinge 
coordes to hange up the vaile in the quyre afore the alter. 
1338 Lane. Wills ( 1857) 1 . 177 On malinge sheete of canvas 
xij d . 1569 Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 153 A malyn lyne withe 
my woadfat coveryings. 1378 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 282 
A capp case, a malynge cover. 

Mailing (m^i-liq), vbl. sb . 2 U. S. [f. Mail vA] 
The action of sending by mail; posting. Also 
attrib., as mailing machine, table. 

1871 Amer. Encycl. Print, (ed. Ringwalt) 292/2 Mailing 
Machines, contrivances . .to facilitate the operation of direct- 
ing newspapers. 1884 Knight Did. Mech._ Suppl., Mailing 
Table, a table at which mail matter is distributed to the 
mail_ Dags. 1900 Daily News 8 Jan, 3/ 1 Up to the time of 
mailing no particulars are to hand. 

Mailli e, obs. f. Mail, Male; obs. Sc. f. Meal. 
II Maillechort (may’Jffr). [Fr. ; said to be f. 
the names of the inventors, Maillot and Chorier.] 
An alloy of zinc, copper, and nickel. 

1831 Watts tr. Guttlin' s Handbk. Chem. V. 407. 1895 
United Service Mag. Feb. 436 Bullet, No. 12. Material, 
Maillechort. 

Mailless (m^l|les), a. [f. Mail jA 1 + -less.] 
"Without mail-armour ; not protected with mail. 
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1817 Scott Harold iii. viii, Unshielded, mail-less, on he 
goes. 1848 Lytton Harold ix. iii. Let each shaft he aimed 
at whatever space in my mailless body I leave unguarded. 
Maillet, obs. form of Mallet. 

+ Maill(e)y. Obs. [Cf. OF. maillie gravele 
(? fine gravel), mail marl, maillier to marl (land).] 
1747 Hooson Miner's Did.s.v, Stone, Mailly Stone... 
Maidey, is a softer sort of Lime very dusty, and will cut 
pritty well. 

Maill eys. Sc. variant of Malease Obs. 
Mailteth, var. Meltith Sc. 
t ICailure. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Mail sb. 1 + -ure, 
after OF. emmailleure."] Mail-armour, mail. 

c 1430 Pilgr. LyfManhode 1. cxx. (i86p) 62 Thou shuldest 
wite that this armure [the gorgeer] is maad of double 
mailure [1426 JLydg. maylle ; F. emmailleure]. 

tJEaily, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [?a. OF. mat IMS 
speckled. But cf. Mealy tr.] (Sense uncertain.) 

1610 Markham Masterp. 1. x. 27 His [the horse’s] colour 
is. .darke bay, with mayly nose [edd. 1636-75 mayly mouth]. 

Mailyeis, obs. form of M alice. 

Mri.i-m (m<?*m), sb. Obs. or arch. Forms : a. 4 
rn.ah.eym, 4, 6-8 maime, 5 maym, 5-7 mayme, 

6 mame, mahayme, 6- maim ; 0. 5-6 mayne, 
6-7 maine. See also Mayhem and Maeyie. 
[ME. maheym, mayne, a. OF. mayhem , mahaing, 
main, etc. (for the forms see Godefi), also fem. 
meshaigne , maaigne ; vbl. sb. related to mahaignier 
Maim v. Cf. It. magagna .] An injury to the body 
which causes the loss of a limb, or of the use of it ; 
a mutilation, or mutilating wound, f In early use 
more widely, any lasting wound or bodily injury. 

1340 Ayenb. 135 He is ase J ie y-maymed ate porche of he 
cherche pet ne he)? none ssame uor to sseawy alle his maimes 
to alle pon j>et j,’er guoh- c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3432 In 
werre somtyme a wound had he, A mayme in the hamme 
behind the kne. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 320/1 Mayne, or hurte 
(II., P., mayme), mutilacio. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 9 
Tborughe whicne misauenture the lady was one-yed. And 
for that foule mayme her husbonde kiste away his herte 
from his wyff. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) v. xviii. 221/2 
Ther sholde no man serue at goddes aulter that had ony 
greate foule mayme. 1319 Horman Vulg. 14 b, No man that 
..hath a mahayme or a hlemmysshe, that maketh hym vn- 
goodly, shall take orders. 1332 Elyot Diet., Coloboma, the 
mayme or lacke of any membre of the body, a 1368 Ascham 
Sckalem. 11. (Arb.) 148 As a foote of wood is a plaine shew of 
a manifest maime. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 170 His Col- 
leagues, .would not permit him to he at the solemne sacri- 
fices, because he had a maim, and wanted a Jim. 1633 
Holcroft Procopius 1. 26 The Law excluded him, for his 
mayme of an eye. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 474 r 3 The 
more Maims this Brotherhood [of huntsmen] shall have met 
with, the easier will their Conversation flow. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) I. 87 These bruises and maims that I 
have gotten. 1764 Foote Mayor ofG. 1. Wks.^gg I. 162 
Maims, bruises, contusions, dislocations, . .may likely ensue. 

b. In generalized sense : Loss or permanent dis- 
ablement of a limb. In early use, any serious 
bodily injury. 

£1386 Chaucer Pars. 71 1*551 For peyneis sent bythe right- 
wys sonde of god,, .be it Meselrie, or Maheym or maladie. 
14., in Tundale’s Vis. (1843) 91 Hyt cureth sores hyt heleth 
euery wownd And saveth men fro maym of swyrd and sper. 
c 1430 Merlin 161 God vs defiende fro deth this day and fro 
mayme. 1529 in Vicary's A nat. (1888) App. xi v. ass Persones 
. . whiche ys in perell of deth or mayne. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U.S. I. x. 326 A crowd gathered round the scaffold when 
Prynne and Bast wick and Burton were to suffer maim. 

e. trans/. and fig. Mutilation or loss of some 
essential part ; a grave defect, blemish, or disable- 
ment ; an injury or hurt of any kind. 

1343 Grafton Contn. Harding Pref. xii, Whiche bookes, 
if they had neuer been set out, It had been a greate maime 
to pur knowlage. 1377 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. m 
It is accounted a maime in anie one of them [the cleargie] not 
to be exactlie seene in the Greeke and Hebrue. 1394 Hooker 
Ecd.Pol. iv. xii. § 6 It was a weakenes in the Christian 
lewes, and a maime of judgement in them, that they thought 
the Gentiles polluted by the eating of those meates [etc.]. 
1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 42 Wor. "Your Father’s sick- 
nesse is a mayme to vs. Hotsp. A perilous Gash,_ a very 
Limine Iopt off. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. iv, Cast 
my life In a dead sleepe, whilst lawe cuts off yon maine, 
Yon putred ulcer of my roiall bloode. _ 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 679 This without any maime of the name 
is called at this day Bod-vari, that is Mansion- Vari. a 16*7 
Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 47 A noble writer in our time 
esteemes it to be a mayme in historic that acts of Parliament 
should not bee recited, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 
xxv. 99 They are so eminent in their generations, that their 
omission would make a maim in history. 1689790 Temple 
Ess., Learning Wks. 1731 I. 168 The last Maim given to 
Leamingj has been by the Scorn pf Pedantry. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub 1, But the greatest Maim given to that general 
reception, which the writings of our society have formerly 
received . .hath been a superficial vein among many readers. 

Maim (m£im), a. rare. Also 5 mayn, 7 
maime. [Related to prec. : cf. OF. mehaigne, 
mod.F. dial, mdcaigtie (Godef,).] >= Maimed. 

Not in any Eng. Diet. 

c 1473 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 791/18 Hie mutulatus, 
a mayn. 1633 Holcroft Procopius Pref. A 3, It hath since 
been the fate of this . . to be exposed maime, and mangled 
to the world. 1687 MiAge Eng.-Fr. Did., Maim, curtailed 
of any member, mane hoi, estropii, 1760 Baretti Eng.- 
Hal. Did. 1865 tr. Strauss's New Life Jesus I. 1. 35a 
Such a thing could not properly be expected of the (poor 
and the maim. 1880 World 39 May 6 Refuges for the halt, 
the maim, the sick, and the blind. 1881 Stevenson Moral. 
Profess. Lett, in Fortn. Rev. Apr., His own life being maim, 
some of them are not admitted in his theory. 
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Maim (tn^m), v. Forms: a. 3~7maym.e, 4 
maliayme, 5 mayheime, 5-6 maym, meyme, 
6 meyhemo, mayhime, maylime, 6-7 mailime, 

5- maim. /3. 4maynbe, 5 meygne, 5-7 maynfe, 

6- 7 main(e ; see also Sc. Manyie v. [ME. 
maynhe, may ft, etc. (and, witli assimilation to 
Maim sb,, mahayme , mayme, etc.), a. OF. ma- 
haignier, may ner, etc. (see Godef. for forms) = Pr. 
maganhar , It. magagnare, med.L. mahemiare. 
The ulterior origin is uncertain : the conjectures of 
Dies and others have little probability.] trans. 
To deprive of the use of some member ; to mutilate, 
cripple. •[In early use more widely, to disable, 
wound, cause bodily hurt or disfigurement to. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 5833 Hii velle & to brusede some 
anon to de!>e & some ymaymed [v. r. maymed] & some 
yhurt. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 305 Was no man 
Inglis maynhed no dede [at day. a 1350 St. Andrew. 38 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 132 And eghen sight pal toke 
fro sum. And sum evoked, [at pai might noghtga: And all 
pat thai mahaymid swa [etc.]. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxi. 
387 Ho so hitteth out a mannes eye . . Othere eny manere 
membre maymeth other hurteth. e 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
313 A mannes nose is sumtyme to-broken, & if it be 
longe or he haue ony help, panne he schal be maymed 
for euermore. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxv. 100 12 Mony of 
po Mirmydons maynet for euer, c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
{Surtees) 7843 Some pai hedid, some pat mayne. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur n. x, Kynge Arthur slewe that daye xx 
knyghtes & maymed xl. 1328 More Dial. Heresy es 
tv. xiv. Wks. 277/2 And destroy as that sect hath done 
many a good religious house, spoyled, meyhemed, & slaine 
many a good vertudus man [etc.]. 1330 Palsgr. - 617/1, 

I mayne, or I mayne one, I take theuse of one of his lymmes 
from hym. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 4-0 b, TheLorde maye 
not mayme hys villayne. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. i. 27 , 1 am 
maym'd for euer: Helps hoa : Murther, murther. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea. lix. 137 Sometimes the winde of the 
shott ouerthroweth one, and the splinters, .mayne and hurt 
others. 1633 R. N. Camden's Hist. Elia. Introd., Better it is 
that a member bejoyned to the head, though it he maymed, 
then quite cut off. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Ileb, xiv. § 140 
Who bad lost bis faiher and had been himself maimed in 
the King’s service. 1769 Blackstonk Comm. tv. xv, 206 
By the autient law of England he that maimed any man, 
whereby he lost any part of his body, was sentenced to lose 
the like part. 179a Burke Let. Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 
1842 I. 546 Noclurnal assemblies for the purpose of pulling 
down hedges, .. firing barns, maiming cattle. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. l 26 They maim themselves in every 
-way to escape it [conscription], 1868 Rep. to Govt . U. S. 
Munitions IVar 182 Thousands who have lost limbs alto- 
gether, ..have done the State, .good service after they were 
maimed. 

b. fig. To mutilate, cripple, render powerless 
or essentially incomplete ; + to deprive of. 

41386 Chaucer Wife’s 71 276 For of oure eldres may we 
no thyng chyme, But temporel thyng, pat man may hurte 
and mayme. 41400 Rone. Rose 5317 For it maymeth, in 
many wyse, Syke herds with coveityse. 1362 Cooper 
Ahsw. Def. Truth ill. 21b, Hee that altereth or taketh 
away any doth alter and maime christes institution. 1563 
B. Googe Rglogs, etc. (Arb.) 102 A Creature maymde of 
Reasons parte. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. ii. 172 Thereby 
is England main’d And faine to go with a stafie. 1613 — 
Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 312 You wrought to be a Legate, by 
which power You maim’d the Jurisdiction of all Bishops. 
168a Dryden Religio Laid 279 For since the original 
Scripture has been lost. All copies disagreeing, maimed the 
most. 1739 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 399 To abridge 
would be to maim one of the most lively pieces that liberty 
ever inspired. 1767 Harte Medit. T. a Kemj>h 117 But 
ah! their neighbour’s pittance maims their field 1823 
Scott Peveril xv, That., act of royalty and supreme 
jurisdiction, the consequences of which maimed my estate 
so cruelly. *868 M. Pattison Acadent . Org. 6 The House 
passed the Government Bill, maiming it in vital points in 
its passage through Committee; 

Maimed (mFimd), PPL a , [f. Maim v. + 
-ed l.] Mutilated, crippled, injured : see the verb. 

411400-50 Alexander 4544 Lo, to so many mayned gods 
jour menbris je dele. 1578 Nottingham Rec. IV. 176, iiij. 
meymed men that cum fourth of Eyrland. 1391 Spenser 
M. Hubberd 272 But my late maymed limbs lack wonted 
might To doo their kindly services. 1623 Bacon Aar., 
Greatness Kingd. [Arb.) 491 Hospitals for Maimed Soldiers. 
1638 Junius Paint. Anctenls 42 They stand and stare upon 
such maimed creatures as want either legges or armes. 1720 
Dr Foe Capt, Singleton xt, (1840) 198 This maimed man. 
1864-7 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 1, (1868) 4 A maimed giant 
in his agony. 

b./iT- 

*370 Billingsley Euclid vn. Introd. 183 Geometric 
boroweth of it [Arithmetic] principles, . .and is as it were 
maymed without it. 160a Shaks. Ham. v. i. 24a Who is 
that they follow, And with such maimed rites? 1877 
J. D. Chambers Divine Worship 308 In such a maimed 
and dislocated form. 1900 S.Philups Paolo Sf Francesca, u 
ad All these maimed wants and thwarted thoughts. 

, c. absol, 

*34o Ayenb. 135 [see Maim rij. Ibid. 141 po he hedde 
y-preched and y-ued pet uolk and pe zike and pe ymarned 
y-held. 1:1420 Chron, Vilod. 1098 For leuer here was pe 
pore to fedq, pe maymot, pe seke to wasshe & hele. 1326 
Tindale Matt, xv, 31 In so moche that the people wondred. 
to se . . the maymed whole. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. x 
W* X J99 I- t62 Is it your Worship’s will that I lend a 
ministnng hand to the maim’d? 1848 Mrs. J ameson Sacr. 
h Leg. Art II. 298 The sick and maimed who are healed 
by her intercession. 

f Mai’medly, atfy. 06 s. [-by 2 .] Ia a maimed 
manner. 

1398 Nashs Saffron WaldenViVs. (Grosart) III. 47 Being 
aboue 3 yeres since maimedly translated into the French 


tongue. *598 Hakluyt’s Voy. _L 614, I rather leaue it out 
altogether, then presume to doe it maymedly. 1680 FI. More 
Apocal. Apoc. 154 Some strictures there were,.. but hinted 
very maimedly, obscurely and interruptedly. 

Maimeduess (mFi-inednes). [-NESS.] The 
condition of being maimed (lit. and fig.). 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 122 He will see such weakenesse,. . 
such maimed nesse, such imperfection, in his best perform- 
ances. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage it. vii. (1614) 135 The 
conditions required in the High Priest, as that he, should 
not haue the bodily defects of Blindnesse, lamenesse, 
maymednesse, &c. 1886 Ruskin Prat.'erila I. xii. 423 So 
much did its sullenness and maimeduess pollute the meagre 
sacrifice. 

(mFi'moi). [f. Maim v. + -eb. 1 .] One 
who maims or mutilates. 

1530 Palsgr. 241/2 Maymer of men, mvtilaievr. 1769 
Blackstonk Comm. IV. 13 If a man maliciously should 
put out the remainingeye of him who had lost one before, 
it is loo slight a punishment for the maimer to lose only 
one of his. 1884 A thenseum 9 Feb. 182/1 Terrorists and 
maimers of cattle. 

Maiming (mdi-mii]), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] The 
action of the verb Maim. 

41x400-30 Alexander 4088 pan wald his pepill & his 
princes haue past ouir pe bourne, And mijt nojt for pe 
morsure & maynyng of bestis. a 1568 Ascham Scholevt. 11. 
(Arb.) 99 To the marring and mayning of the Scholer in 
learning. 1602 Fulbecke 1st Pt. Par all. 78 The opinion 
of M. Brooke is that hee may beatehim if hee cannot other- 
wise escape without stripes or wounds or mayming. 1727 
Swift Let. Eng. Tongue Wks, 1753, 1 L 1. 188 Another 
cause ... which hath contributed .. to the maiming of our 
language, is a foolish opinion, . . that we ought to spell 
exactly as we speak. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 
43 Inevitable evils are . . such as sudden deaths, maimings, 
or other bodily hurts by the stroke oflightntng. 

Maimonidean (maimpnidran), Maimo- 
jlidiail (inainwnrdian), a. (sb.). [f. L. Maimo - 
nid-es + -an, -ian.] a. Pertaining to the Jewish 
theologian Maimonides (Moskeh ben Maymon 
1135-1204). b. sb. A11 adherent of Maimonides. 

1864 Chambers's Encycl. VI. 273 The. .spiritualistic Mai- 
monidian and the ‘literal Talmudistic* schools. 1876 
Schiller-Szinessy Catal. Hebr, MSS. Cambr. I. 187 The 
so-called Maimonidean school. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knouil. II. 1388 Judaism was soon divided into the 
Maimonidians and Anti-Maimonidians. 1886 Encycl. Brit. 
XX. 283/2 The Maimonidean controversy. 

Maimonist (msi-momst). [£ Maimon-ides 
(see prec.) 4- -1ST.] An adherent of Maimonides. 

x88i Friedlander Maimonides' Guide of Perplexed I. 
Life 33 The controversy between Maimonists and anti- 
Maimonists. 

Mam (ni^n), sb\ Forms : 1 msesen, meesn, 

3- 4 mein, (3 Lay. msein), 3-4 meyn, 3-6 mayn, 

4- 0 Sc. mane, 4-7 maine, mayne, 3- maim 
[OE. msegen, = OS. megin , OHG. magan, megin, 
ON. magn, megn , megin , f. root *mag - ; see May 
v., Might rA] 

X. 1 . Physical strength, force, or power. Obs. 
exc. in phr. with might and main (see 2). 

Beowulf 789 Se pe manna was maesene strengest. 41203 
Lay. 26698 per he finden mihte pe his main wolde fondien 
hond ajan honde. c 1273 Luue Ron 69 in O. E. Misc. 93 
Ector wip his scharpe meyne. ? c 1323 Old Age x. m 
E.E. P. (1862) 149, I spend, an marrit is mi mam. 1373 
Barbour Bruce 1. 444 The king.. went till Ingland.. With 
mony man off mekill mayn. Ibid. vi. 3x8 Thair chiftane 
Wes of sic hert and of sic mane, That [etc.]. 1460 Lybeavs 
Disc. (Kaluza) 560 He nadde main ne hum. 41470 Henry 
Wallace 1. 320 Hyr eldest son, that mekill was of mayn. 
1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 111. lxxvi, Tbay with speir, with 
swordis, and with kniues, In just battell war fumlin maist 
of mane. 1590 S tenser P. Q. i. vii. xt He gan aduaunce 
With huge force and insupportable mayne. 

+b. fig., and in immaterial applications. Obs. 
as 300 Cursor M. 21051 (Cott.) O treind wandes gold he 
wroght . . And efter-ward wit crists main pam turnd to pair 
kind egain. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 4 Love is of so grot 
a main, That , . Ther mai nothing his raiht witbstonde. 
4 x440 York Myst . xx. 123 pou arte nowthir of myght ne 
mayne To kenne it as a clerke may knawe. 1349-62 
Sternhold & H . Ps. xciil. 1 And he to shew his strength 
and maine, hath girt himselfe with might. 

t c. transf. Of things: Power, virtue, efficacy. 
c rooo Sax. Leechd. I. 94 ponne ys seo atrre [wyrt] hwitre, 
&_heo hsefo pas masgnu. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 158X Sche com 
wip adrink of main. 

2 . Phrases, f With ( mid) or in all one's main, 
with main, with all, great or mickle main (in M E. 
poetry often used as a metrical stopgap or tag) : 
with the utmost strength or vigour one is capable 
of. f To set one's main to : to apply all one’s 
energies to. + To do one's main : to do one’s ut- 
, most, one’s best. With might and main, + with 
main and might, f with mood and main , etc. : see 
Might sb., Mood sb. See also Amain. 

41x75 Lamb, Horn. 123 Luuian we bine mid alre hcorte. . 
mid allameine, 41290 S. Eng. Leg. 1, 104/1x3 A pousend 
men with al heore main on hire gonne drawe. 4 13x4 Guy 
Warw, (A.) 884 Gii. .pe stede toke bi the reyn, & lepe vp 
wip gret meyn. 4x320 Sir Tristr. 1083 Tristrem smot wip 
main, c 1373 .Sc. Leg. Saints iv. (Jacobus') 299 He gert fele 
knychtis. .pryk after pame in al par mayne. Ibid, xxvii. 
(Machor) 8, I wald fayne,..set my mayne sume thing to 
say of sanote .morysa _ c 137S Cursor M. 1076 (Fau-f.) 
Quen he [sc. Gain] had his broker slayhe To hide him he dide 
his mayne. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4048 He thanked 

f od with alt his mayne. 41460 Towneley Myst. xv.iox 
’ell me,_ Joseph, with mayn, youre red._ 1342 Bkcon Potat. 
Lent Divb, That ye cleue stedfastly with all mayne to the 


promyses which [etc.]. 4x568 Wyfs of A uchtermuchty vu, 
Than ovvt he ran in all his mane. 
f8. A host of men; a (military) force. Obs. 
a rooo A ndreas 876 We Sjer heabfederas halige oneneowon 
& martyra mtujen unlytel. xo. . O. E. Chron. an. 1004 Baa: 
wasrS East Engla folces seo yld of slagen, ac ^if pet fulle 
msejen j-aere wmre, neeodan hi naefre eft to scipon swa hi 
sylfe said on. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 8999 William courtehese 
he made of be verste wardein & in pe oper bihinde he was 
him sulf mid al is main. 

II. Senses arising from absol. uses of Main a. 

4. ellipt. for main land. Mainland, arch. 

1333 Eden Decades 351 At three leaques off the mayne, 
there is xv. fadome. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 43/a 
T his Hand, which for the quantum thereof maie well be 
called a maine, although it be inuironed about with the 
Ocean sea. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa. 30 Not far from 
the main are certairie dry and rockie isles. X698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India 4 - P. 14 The most traded Empories here, 
are St. Augustine on the Island [Madagascar], and 
Mosambique on the Main. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 11 F 5 
The Achilles , in some distress, put into a Creek on the 
Main of America. 1823 Byron Juan vn. xxxi, Their 
Delhis mantl’d some boats and. .tried to make a landing on 
the main. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 1 . 196 The island ... 
was separated from the main by a channel half a mile 
broad. 1891 J. Winsok Columbus xm. 290 He was anxious 
to make a thorough examination of Cuba, which was a part 
of the neighboring main of Cathay, as lie was ready to 
suppose. 

b. Short for Spanish Main, q. v. 

1890 Corbett Sir F. Drake Hi. 33 Drake.. sailed once 
more for the Main. 1897 Henley Hawthorn # l.avender, 
etc. (1901) 95 The trim Slaver. .Held. .Her musky coarse 
from Benin to the Main, And back again for niggers. 

5. ellipt. for Main sea: The high sea, the open 
ocean. Now poet. 

1579 80 North Plutarch , C. Marius (1595) 468 The 
winde stoode full against them comming from the maine 
[F. le vent se tourna du caste de la pieine mer\. x6ox R. 
Johnson Kingd. 4- Common. (1603) 211 They dare not 
venter into the maine, but houering by the shore, timerously 
saile from one place to another. 1693 Woodward Hist. 
Earth 1. 27 The Tides and Storms . . affect only the super- 
ficial parts of the Ocean, .. but never roach the greater 
Depths, or disturb the bottom of the Main. 1698 Fhgger 
Voy. 65 A gentle Breeze came off from the Main [F. du 
large], 1731 Pope Ep. Burlingion 198 Bid the broad Arch 
the dang’rous Flood contain, The Mole projected break 
the roaring Main. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 410 To traverse 
climes beyond the western main. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
vn. 21 As one that climbs a peak to gaze O’er land and main. 
fig. X597 R- Johnson Champions (1 608) n. Addr., But hav- 
ing better hope I boldly leade thee to this mayne from this 
doubtfull floude where I rest. 1602 Marston Ant. ty Mel. 
iv. Wks. 1856 I. 46 Launched out Into the surgy maine of 
government. 1839 Longf. Ps. of Life viii. Sailing o’er life’s 
solemn main. 

t b. tj-ansf. A broad expanse, poet. Obs. 

4x600 Shaks. Sonn. lx.5 Natiuity once in the maine oflight, 
Crawles to maturity. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 237 Adventrous 
work,, .to found a path Over this Maine from Hell to that 
new World Where Satan now prevailes. 

6 . The most important part of some business, 
subject, argument, or the like ; the chief matter or 
principal thing in hand. (Cf. Main sbfi 1 b.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 56 , 1 doubt it is no other, but the 
maine. His Fathers death, and our o’er-hasty_ Marriage. 
x6xs tr. De Monfart’s Surv. E. Indies Prof. B iij, Neyther 
doth he stand vpon any other vayne particulars, but directly 
goeth to the maine. 1630 Baxter Saints' 11. h ii, I 1 (1651) 
192 If I should hero enter upon that task. .1 should make 
tar broad a digression, and set upon a work as large as the 
main, for whose sake I should undertake it. 1663 Cowley 
Country-Mouse 5 Frugal, and grave, and careful of the 
Main. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 132 We let the Main go, 
while wt grasp at the accessories. 1716-20 Lett.fr. Mist's 
Jrnl. (1722) I, 244 She complied with your last Advice, as 
to the Main. 

b. Phrases: in, + for, fon, f upon the main : 
for the most part; in all essential points ; mainly. 

a 1628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 12 Holy men have that 
apprehension in the maine, hut not in a constant tenour at 
all times. 1639 Fuller Holy War 1. xvi. (1840) 28 As long 
as they agree In the main, we need not be much moved 
with their petty dissensions. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. 
Pref. Gen. p. vi, Being carried captive by the power of reason 
into a true belief of things for the main. 1697 J - Sergeant 
Solid PhiloS. 80 Whence, upon the main, is clearly dis- 
covered, how all true Philosophy is nothing but the know- 
ledge of Things. 1690 Bentley Thai. 49 Generally and for 
the main he resided at Crotona. 17x1 Steele Sped. 
No. xx8 1* 3 , 1 do not know whether in the main I am the 
worse for "having loved her. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(18x1) II. 145 If Nancy did not think well of you upon the 
main. 1799 in Spirit Pub. Jmls. III. 394 John is, upon 
the main, no fool. 1832 J. C. Hare Pkilol. Mas. I. 163 
note. Since writing the above I have found a reading agree- 
ing on the main with mine in the edition of Asconius by 
Paulus Manuring. 1840 Dickens OldC. Shop lvi, Mr. Swi- 
veller being in the main a good-natured fellow. 1893 K. Wil- 
liams in Traill Social Eng. i. 31 In the main, therefore, the 
leading ideas of the heathen Celt were those of heathen 
nations generally. 

e. Const, of. The chief or principal part (of some 
whole, material or immaterial); the important or 
essential point. Phr. j- the main of all. 

1595 Daniel Civ. Wars m. xxxvii, I know you know how 
much the thing doth touch The maine of all your states, 
your blood, your seed. x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Disc, 
Seneca (1631) M m a, It is no charity to glue so violently as 
may waste the maine of an estate. 163X Heywood and Pt. 
Maid if West n. Wks. 1874 II, 363 Why that’s the main of 
all : all without his freedome That we can aime at’s nothing. 
1647 May Hist. Pari. t. viii. 104 It was not onely agreed 
that their Ships . . should be restored 1 . , but for the maine of all, 
it was resolved upon by both houses, to give thefbll summed! 
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later language) the word would appear to be an absolute 
or elliptical application of Main a. (Cf. Main chance.) 
The usual view that the word is a. F. main ‘hand ' has no 
evidence ; quot. c 1685-8 in sense 3 prob. embodies a mere 
etymological speculation.] 

X. In the game of hazard, a number (from five 
to nine inclusive) called by the * caster ’ before the 
dice are thrown. 

‘ If he “ throws in ”, or“ nicks ", he wins the sum. played for 
from the banker or 11 setter”.. .If the caster" throws out ”by 
throwing aces, or deuce, ace (called crabs), he loses. ..If the 
caster neither nicks nor throws out, the number thrown is 
his “chance”, and he keeps on throwing till either the 
chance comes up, when he wins, or till the main comes up, 
when he loses' {Encyct. Brit. s.v. Hazard), 

1580 Ld. Offaley in Stanyhurst JEneis, etc. (Arb.) 153, I 
loathe too see them [re. dice-players] sweare . . ,When they the 
mayne haue lost; Forgetting al thee byes, that weare With 
God and holye goast. 1580 Lyi.y Enphues (Arb.) 289 Not vn- 
lyke the vse of foule gamesters, who hauing lost the maine by 
true Judgement, tliinke to face it out with a false oath. 1598 
Barckucy Felic. Man Pref., Diceplayers, that gainemore by 
the bye then by the maine. a 1635 Corhet Poems (1807) 
128 Amongst the gamsters, where tliey name thee [the pox] 
thicke At the last maine, or the last pocky nicke. 1663 
Earl Dorset Song written at Sea vii, To pass our tedious 
Hours away, We throw a merry Main. 1684 Otway 
Atheist in. i, The Main was Seven, and the Chance Four. 
1726 Art $ Myst. of Gaming Exposed. 29 Loaded or 
Scooped Dice are.. changed as often as the Main and 
Chance, or Occasion requires. 1731 Fielding Mod. H-usb. 
11. x, La. Char. Eleven mains together, Modern ; you are 
a devil. Mr. Gaywit. She has always great luck at 
Hazard. 1777 Coi.man Epil. Sheridan's Sch. Sound. (1883) 
76 Seven's the main. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswing viii, 
He likes to throw a main of an evening. r88i Shorthouse 
f. Inglrsant (1S821 II. 306 Come and take your chances in 
the next main. 1894 Maskelvne Sharps <$• Flats 255 The 
first throw made by the player is called the ‘main ’. 

+ X). fig. esp. coupled with or in antithesis to by 
(see By sb . 2 i). 06 s. 

1567, 1580 [see By sb.' 1 tj. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. Prose 
Addit. 155 Whatsoeuer thy play be in Affrick, let hence- 
forth the Mayne he Italie. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
I. i. 208 Then lets make hast away, And looke vnto the 
maine. 1595 Maroccus Ext. (Percy Soc.) 12 Horse. No, 
no, his minde was on the twentieth daie of the moneth fol- 
lowing, when his money was due. Banhes. Tis good to 
haue an eie to the maine. 159S Shaks. i Hen. TV, iv. i. 47 
To set so rich a mayne On the nice hazard of one doubtful! 
houre. 160a Daniel Civ. Wars vn. xxv, The doubtful Dye 
of War cast at the Main Is such as one bad Chance may 
lose you all. 1612 R. Daborne Chr. tumid Turke 8 Deale 
Merchant-like, put it vpon one maine, And throw at all. 
1676 Towerson Decalogue 462 Recreations . . must con- 
sequently be. .used as things on the by and not as the main. 
1781 Westrn. Mag. IX, 604 When each grave Senator the 
sport promotes, And throws the main with— cogg’d and 
loaded votes. 

f 2 . A match (at archery, boxing, bowls). Obs. 
Cf. Main sb. 1 7. But in the first quot. a maine may pos- 
sibly be Amain adv. 

1589 Nasiie Martins Months Mind To Rdr. C 3 b, To 
shoote a maine for the vpshot, at the fairest m&rkes of 
all. 1812 Sporting Mag.XXXlX. 19 The champion has won 
a main, and certainly Moliueux could have no chance in 
any combat with him. 1886 Cheshire Gloss, s.v., A main 
at bowls is a match played by a number of couples, the 
winners again playing in couples against each other till one 
man is left the victor. [Cf. Welsh main in 3.] 

3 . A match fought between cocks. Hence occas. 
a number of cocks engaged in a match. Welsh 
main (see quot. 1770) ; transf. (see quot. 1886). 

[c 1685-8 MS. Life of Alderman Barnes in Brand Pop. 
Anti,;. (1813) I. 481 His chief Recreation was Cock-fighting. 
..One Cock particularly he had, called ‘Spang Counter’, 
which came off victor in a great many battles a la main. 
1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5429/4 There will be By-Battles, . . 
And in the Afternoon will begin the main Mateh.] 1760 R. 
Hf.bf.r Horse Matches ix. 154 A Main of t ocks were 
fought between the D. of Cleveland and Ld. Northumber- 
land. 1770 S. Pfgge in Archseologia (1775) I. 149 The 
Welsh-main consists, we will suppose of sixteen pair of 
cocks ; of these the sixteen conquerors are pitted a second 
time ; the eight conquerors of these are pitted a third time; 
the four conquerors the fourth time ; and lastly, the two 
conquerors of these are pitted a fifth time. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxi, Laying schemes for massacring men on 
Palm Sunday, as if he were backing a Welsh main, where 
all must fight to death. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. 
IV. 57 The dexterity with which he .. turned conversation 
away from matters of state to a main of cocks or the 
pedigrte of a racehorse, 1880 Jefferies Or. Feme F. 59 
He could swear and drink no more, nor fight a main of 
cocks every Sunday afternoon on his dining room table. 
1886 Cheshire Gloss, s.v., There is also the term Welsh 
main, applied in a secondary sense to voting : voting until 
two only are left in, and then fur those two alone. 1890 
H. Frederic Lawton Girl 33, I’ve seen dog-fights and 
cock-mains in England. 

Main (mt?in), sbf Also 7 meane. [a. F. viain.l 
1 1 - Her. The hand. Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 1. 103/2 Our old English terms 
were,. Maine for Hand. Meane Dexter for R. Hand. 

2 . ‘ A banker's shovel for coin’ (Knight 1875). 
Cf. F. main , ‘pelle de tSle, a manche de bois tres-court’ 
(Littrd). 

Main (mtfin).tf. Forms: [1 mse3en-], 3 meeirt, 
4-7 mayn., 5 Sc. mane, 5-7 mayne, 6-7 maine, 
xnaigne, 5- main. [Prob. partly repr. OE. 
msegen- (Main sb I) in compounds, and partly an 
adoption of the cognate ON. megenn, megn adj., 
strong, powerful; in some uses (e.g. in Main sea 
== ON. megensidf) it seems to represent ON. 
inegen- (=Main sb. 1 ) in compounds. 


MAIN. 

r -00000. 1633 Holcroft Procopius 11. 38 Butthemaine ofall: 
studies he not [etc.]? 1683 Cave Ecctedastici, Chrysostom 
501 The main of the Church was destroyed [by fire] in three 
hours space. 1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely iv. 49 He assaulted 
them in the Front with the main of his Army. 1711 Addison 
Sheet. No. 47 ? 9 The Peisons we laugh at may in the main 
of their Characters be much wiser Men than our selves. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 68 p 3 The main of life is 
composed of small incidents. 1781 Wesley Whs. (1872) IV. 
215 He has sufficiently proved the main of his hypothesis. 
1843 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) I. n<J If a lord had 
a parcel of land detached from the main of his estate. 1880 
Bi ackmoke Mary Anerley II. xvi. 279 The main of their 
cargo was landed. 1880 Annie R. Ellis Sylvestra II. 275 
She told him the main of the morning’s news. 1903 Contemp. 
Rev. Feb. 190 The main of us have never set eyes upon 
a Dane before. 

f 7 . The object aimed at ; end, purpose. Obs. 
Perh. orig. a term of archery. Cf. Main sb? 2. 
a 1610 Healey Epictetus' Man. (1636) 6 The aynie of 
appetite, is to attaine what it affecteih, and the maine of 
dislike is to avoide what it disliketh. 1610 W. Folkingham 
Art of Survey To Rdr. 3, I ayme not at the Racke nor the 
Slack, the qualified Meane is the Maine of my Marke. 1S23 
Webster Duchess Malfi n. 1, Bos. You say you would 
fain be taken for an eminent courtier? Cast. ’Tis the very 
main of my ambition. 1633 B. Jo.nson Tale of a Tub m. 
iv, Wee have by this meanes disappointed him, And that 
was all the maine I aimed at. 1632 R. Boreman Country- 
mans Catcch. i. 1 This Happinesse (or the Salvation of our 
Soules) being the maine of all our enlarged desires. 1637 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 173 Therefore differing so much 
in the main of the Feast, they would not comply with 
them. 

8. A principal channel, duct, or conductor for 
conveying water, sewage, gas, or electricity, e.g. 
along the street of a town. (Cf. main drain , 
1707-13 s.v. Main a. 8 b.) 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Building, Where any Stock- 
Blocks of Wood with Plugs, or any Fire-Cocks, were made 
and fix’d on any Mains [etc.]. 1762 Ann. Reg. 120/1 Wooden 
pipes were inserted into the mains in almost every street. 
1808 Murdoch in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 125 The gas.. is 
conveyed by iron pipes into . . gazometers, . . previous to its 
being conveyed through other pipes, called mains, to the 
mill. 1823 Loudon Encycl. Agric, 658 The use of both the 
large and small mains is to feed the various trenches with 
water, which branch out into all parts of the meadow. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (1879) H. xvi. 449 The electric main 
carrying the outgoing current. 1894 Alai. Observer 189/2 
Take the case of a lead-pipe led into a block of houses from 
the iron main. 1895 S. P. Thompson & E, Thomas Electr. 
Tab, 4- Mem. 4 In factory wiring it is often preferred to 
keep the positive and negative mains far apart. 
fig. i85s Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, i- ts It is not only 
Britain . . that the writer accuses of this folly of not drawing 
its philosophy from the main. 

b. In jocular phr. To turn on the main, to 
begin to weep copiously. 

1837 Dickens Pick w, xvi, Blessed if I don’t think he’s 
got a main in his head as is always turned on. 1837 
Bradley (C. Bede) Verdant Green in. xi. 90 You’ve no idea 
how she turned on the main, and did the briny 1 1878 

M. C. Jackson Chaperon's Cares I. x. 12S The mains were 
turned on, and tears flowed until weeping became infectious. 

9 . Short for mainsail (obs.), mainmast. 

153S Stewart Cron. Scot, I. 373 Tlia led tliame in with 
musall, fuk, and mane. 1894 Times 7 Apr. 7/3 All the 
ships . . were gaily decked with bunting, the German flag 
flying at the main. 1903 Bia k-.u. Mag. Apr. 523/1 Skills 
with well-reefed mains scudded for sheltering creeks. 

10 . techn. a. ? A principal vein of mineral, fa. 
A main line of railway. 

1867 Musgrave Nooks <$■ Comers IT. 2 A wide main of 
this mineral lies beneath the stupendous masses of dark 
bhteish rock. 1892 Daily News 8 June 2/3 The railway will 
be a double main. 

Main (mAi), sb . 2 Sc. and north. Also 5 mayn; 
pi. 6mayni8,maxtis,maines, 7xnaynes,mainnes, 

8 mainse. [Aphetic f. Domain, Demesne.] 
f 1 . Mains or main lands - demesne lands. Obs. 
1434 in 14//! Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. hi. to The 
sayde Androw Ker sal gyflf. .tyl the sayde Thom Robson., 
his mayn landis of Hownum. 1577-95 Descr. Isles Scot. 
in Skene Celtic Scot. III. App. 436 The said John Stewart 
hes it all under mnynes. 

2 . pi. The farm attached to a mansion house ; 
a home farm. (Now esp. retained in Scotland in 
the names of farms, e. g. the Mains of Forthar.) 

1533 Ci.yfford in St. Papers Hen. VIII , IV. 633 
Wher we brynt theis townes that is to wite, Sesfurth.. 
Sesfurth Mayns, Mows Mayns .. Cavertone Mayns [etc.]. 
*57,3-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. II. 320 The landis 
mains and cornis of Sanct Thomas Chapell. a 1578 Lindesay 
(P itseottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 226 }e sail haue the 
manis of Kirkforther for it, 1589 Wills <$• Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees 1S60) 164, I gene to Mathew Forster, .. Edderstoun 
east hall, and the maynis tbairoff, 1597 Skf.ne De Verb. 
Sign., Manerivnt, .. ane mainnes, or domaine landes,.. 
Because they ar laboured and inhabited be the Lorde, and 
proprietar of the samin. 1606 in North Riding Rec. (1884) 
L 48 John Dodsworth of Massam Maynes. 1766 \V. Gordon 
Gen. Counting-ha. 468 The tenants and Mainse fall now to 
be debited for crop 1765. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 

IV. 72 Every Nobleman’s House [in Scotland] hath what 
they call the Mains, where their Land-labourers, Grooms, 
and every Body belonging to the Stable and Poultry, 
reside. 1814 Scott Wav. xv, That the Bailie should send 
his own three milk cows down to the mains for the use of 
the Baron’s family. 1834 H. Miller Scenes A Leg. xxvii. 
(*857) 398 He was employed . .at the Mains of Invergordon. 

Main (mf hi), sb.Z Also 6-7 maine, mayne. 
[Of obscure history. 

From the early usein antithesis with hy (which seems in the 
game of hazard to have meant the same as chance in the 


MAIN. 

It is doubtful whether the development of the Eng. word 
owes anything to the influence of OF. maine, maignt 
great L. inagnus. The OFr. word is purely poetical, and 
occurs chiefly as an epithet of kings and nobles; it may 
ptob. have influenced the use of main, by ME. poets, but 
the only unequivocal evidence of its adoption Is the 15th c. Sc. 
Ale.xa.ndir the mane, Charlie the mane (see Mane «.).J 
1 . Strong, vigorous, mighty ; possessed of, mani- 
festing, or exerting, great physical strength or 
force. fa. Said of acts or activities which imply 
force or energy. Obs. 

{Beowulf 1519 (Gr.) Msegenraes forgeaf hildebille.) 13.. 
Caw. If Gr. Knt. 336 No more mate ne dismayd for fiys 
mayn dintez. £1400 Desir. Troy 6915 He myst of be mon 
with his mayn dynt._ c 1600 in Boys' Whs. (1629) 626 Jesu 
thy loue within me is so maine, . . That with thy loue my 
heart is well nigh rent. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 
273 If they he driven to fly, or pursue the enemie, their long 
loose garments aTe a maine let to them. 1641 Baker Chron. 
(x66o) 87 This was a main blow to Prince Lewis, and the 
last of his battels in England. 1644 Digbv Mans Soul 
(1645) 33 These two powevfull motives . . have so maine an 
influence in mens actions. 1633 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. 
viii. (1712) 62 Without main violence done to our Faculties 
we can in no wise deny it. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 243 Soar- 
ing on main wing. 1671 — Samson 1634 Those two massie 
Pillars That to the arched roof gave main support. 1671 
H. Foulis Hist. Rant. Treasons hi. iL 136 She also gave 
a main stroke against Cecchino. 

b. As an epithet of farce, strength, etc. : Exerted 
to the full, sheer. Esp. in phr. by (or -f with) 
main force ; -f- similarly, by or with main strength, 
dint , power, courage, importunity, labour . fH- ith 
main logic = by sheer force of reasoning. 

{Beowulf 2678 (Gr.) pa gen gu&yning maerSa gemunde, 
maigenstrengo, sloh hildebille. a 1000 Guthlac 1105 (Gr.) 
p.es weres stihtung, mod & mtegencrasft.] *342 Becon 
Christmas Ban;. F vii), Therfore ought all men.. with all 
mayne & franclte courage to apply themselues to the dili- 
gent practyse of good workes. 1579 Lyly Euphves (Arb.) 
111 Loue cretpeth into the minde by priuie craft, and 
keepeth his holde by maine courage. 1379 Fui.kf. Ref. 
Rastel 734 M. R. hath gotten the day, and that with maine 
logike. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 208 That Maine, which 
by maine force Warwicke did winne. 1605VERSTEGAN Dec. 
Intell. iii. (1628) 56 By meere valour and maine force of 
armes they attained vnto their desired habitation. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VI II, 11. ii. 7 A man of my Lord Caidinalls, hy 
Commission, and maine power tooke ’em from me. 165* 
Houles Govt, Soc. iii. £9. 43 Each one.. is suppos’d, with 
all his main might, to intend the procurement of those 
things which are necessary to his own preservation. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. v. § 46 Next Night they on afresh ; and, 
with main Force, plucked up the ponderous Coffin upon the 
Pavement, a 1680 Butler Rem, (1759) II. 68 To prosecute 
his suit, till he recover it against him by main Importunity. 
1687 Lovell tr. Thevenot's 7'rav. i. 18 They [old Galleys] 
were carried by main strength over the Isthmus of Corinth. 
1697 tr. Le Comte's Mem. 4- Rent. China iv. (1737) 103 By 
main labour they drained the water. 1755 Smollett Quix. 
(1803) II. 182 We were. .hy main dint of rowing kept from 
running a-ground. 1810 Scott Lady of L. L xxiv, Yet with 
main strength his strokes he drew. 1849 Macaulay litst. 
Eng. i. I. 123 To restrain his musqueteers and dragoons 
from invading by main force the pulpits of ministers. 

t C. Of motion, etc. ; Swift, speedy, rapid, 
A main pace or speed - at full speed, Obs. 

1377-87 Holinsh Ei> CTowt. (1807-8)11. 234 They were con- 
stramd. .to run avvaie a maine pa.se. 1581 Savii.e Tacitus, 
Hist. iv. xi. (1591) 175 With a maine course [he] drewe the 
whole manage of affaires into his owne handes. 1607 Mark- 
ham Caved, ill. x. 51. Some_ Horsemen, .wil. .brealce into a 
maine chace and so giue their Horse a sweate. 1609 Dekker 
Raven's Aim. C, Citizens, Schollers and Saylers ibinke a 
horse neuer goes fast enough though he run a maine gallop. 
a : 1625 Fletcher Cust. Country 1. i, We saw e’m Making 
with all maine speed to ’th port. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondis Eromena 4 Gallopping a maine speede out of the 
Quivie. 

i' d. By or with main hand : with a strong 
hand, forcibly. Obs. 

1367 Fenton Trag. Disc. Ep. Ded. ; Yet, brydlinge wythe 
maine hand, the humour of theyr inordinate luste. *383 
Golding Calvin on Devi, lxxii. 444 God therefore must be 
faine to ouermaster vs, and to tame vs by maine bande. 

+ e. Of drink : Potent. Of a voice or cry : 
Loud. Of a fit, a storm : Violent. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. 1 5- Gr. Knt. 497 pa} men ben mery in mynde, 
quen Jzay han mayn drynk. 1382 Stanyhurst AEneis m. 
(Arb.) 72 With mayne noise lifted to the slayne soulelastlye 
we shouted. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. (1623' Bio 
[He] made towards his Pages with a maine cry. 1627 A bp. 
Abbot Narr. in Rushw. Hist. ColL 11659) I. 449 My main 
fit of the Stone did call upon me to get me to the Countrey. 
1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 51 It was a maine storme. 

1 2 . Of an army, host, multitude : Great in num- 
bers ; numerous ; ‘ mighty ’ ; powerful in arms. 
In l6-i/th c., the usual epithet distinctive of a 
complete and equipped army, as opposed to small 
or irregular forces. Main battle : a pitched battle, 
as opposed to mere skirmishing. Obs. 

[a 900 Cynewulf Crist 877 (Gr.) Swa on syneheorx somod 
up cymefl niEerenfolc mice!.] <21400-30 Alexander 3018 
He had of men out of mynde many mayn hundreth. 1329 
More Dyaloge in. Wks. 227/2 That company, wherof there 
is such a main multitude. C1340 tr. Pol. l-'erg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden No. 29) 42 Returned againe with a mayne hoste 
to relieve his people. 1555 Eden Decades tx6 They goo 
foorth .. with a mayne armye of purpose to hunt for men. 
I568_Grafton Chron. II. 497 And first the warre heganne 
by light skirmishes, but after it proceeded into mayne 
battles. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lome C. l 29 King 
Philip . .determined . . to come downe. . with a mayne force. 
1602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. 111. Wks. 1856 1, 33 Huge troups 
of barbed steeds, Maine squares of pikes, millions of hargne- 
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which is a very maine losse in these parts. 1638 Featly j 
Strict. Lyndonu n. xi And indeed this is one of our mainest 
exceptions against the Roman Church. a. 1656 Ussher 
Ann. vi._Ci6s8) 96 Cyaxares and Cyrus, march against the 
Babylonian King and Croesus, and gain a main Victory 
against them. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. II. 437 He pro- 
fesses he understands clearly the truth of several! Prophecies 
of the mainest concernment. 1672 Marvell Reh.Transp. 

1. 80 We shall find ere we have done that there is still a 
mainer reason. 1815 Scott Guy M. v, It's a main untruth. 
1883 Stevenson Treas. I si. n. xii. (1886) 95 It [the island] 
were a main place for pirates once. 

b. With sb. indicating a person or agent : Great, 
remarkable, or pre-eminent for the quality or 
characteristics indicated. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1400 Destr. Trey 12260 Thelamon . . manast hom mightily 
as his mayn fos. 1642 Rogers Naaman 346 That carnal! 
reason is a maine enemy to all the matters of revealed 
truths. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 497 Many a one that in 
his own conceit is a main Husband, and is_ forward enough 
to call some, .prodigall, will bee found to live, as I said, but 
in another Street of it. *691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 328 
Mathew Hazard . . a main Incendiary in the Rebellion. 
1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. v. ii, I am a main bungler at a 
long story, i860 Penruddocke Content 31 (E. D. D.) Yow 
be a main fool. 

*,i c. Main and . . . = Main adv. (Cf. fine 
and . . , nice and , . .) dial. 

1763 Collins Misc. 13 (Halliw.) Observing. Dick looked 
main and blue. . 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. xxi. II. 
i2i T’shop is doing main an’ well. 1895 ‘ Rosemary’ Chil- 
tems v. 163 He ’s a main an' bad, and I believe as ’ee’s took 
for death. 

7. Chief in size or extent ; constituting the bulk 
or principal part; the chief part of (that which is 
denoted by the sb ). Main body , + battle, the body 
of troops which form the bulk of an army or armed 
force, marching between the vanguard and the rear. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, 1. i. 8 Lord Clifford and Lord 
Stafford all a-brest Charg’d our maine Battailes Front. 1600 
— A. V. L. in. v. 103 To gleane the broken eares after the 
man That the maine haruest reapes. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 195 In the maine battell he stood himselfe; the 
vauntgard was conducted by Temurtases. 1640 . Fuller 
Joseph's Coat (1867) ti The apostle, commending the 
Corinthians, meaneth the main and general body of the 
church, though there might be many stragglers justly to be 
reproved. 1642 Rogers Naaman To Rdr., Into which the 
maine sap of the root is carried. 1670 Cotton Espcmon 1. 
m. in The King of Navarre commanded the Vant-Guard 
of the Army, and his Majesty himself the main Battel, reserv- 
ing the command of the Rear for the Duke of Espernon, 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 78 Whether 
you march’d in one main body, or in several columns. 1761 
Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxvii. 131 Lord Howard led the main 
body of the first line. 1773 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thretle 
1 Aug., Our business is to pursue their main army, and dis- 
perse it by a decisive battle, 1807 Southey Espriella's 
Lett. I. 277 Of the baptismal names the main proportion 
are Saxon and Norman. 1812 Wellington Disp. 28 July 
in Examiner 24 Aug. 535/2 The main body of the allied 
army is. .on the Adajaand Zapardiel rivers. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv._ I. 436 The sturdy country gentlemen who 
formed the main strength of the Tory party. 

t Tt>. Referring or pertaining to all or the ma- 
jority; general. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. it, 144 We do not meane the cours- 
ing snatchers onely, But feare the maine intendment of the 
Scot. 160a — Ham, 1. iii. 28 Which is no further, Then the 
maine voyceof Denmarke goes withall, 1613 — Hen. VIII , 
iv. i. 31 By the maine assent Of all these Learned men, she 
was diuorc’d. cr6x8 Fletcher Queen of Corinth 11. iii, 
For I am nothing now but a maine pestilence Able to poy- 
son all. 111638 Mede Wks. (1672) 761 There may be some 
Prieludiaof some particulars converted upon other motives, 
as a forerunner of the great and main Conversion. 

8. Great or important above others of the kind; of 
pre-eminent importance ; principal, chief, leading. 

1588 J. Udall Demons tr. Discipl. (Arb.) 42 They fight 
hard against this, because it striketh at a maine pillar of 
their kwgdome. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. i, § 2 In every 
grand or main public duty which God requirethat the hands 
of his Church. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 105 And this (I take 
it) Is the maine Motiue of our Preparations. *618 Bolton 
Plorus (1636) 47 Capua, .once accounted after Rome, and 
Carthage, the third maine City of the World. 1633 Bp- 
Hall Occas. Mcdit. 138 Every parcell thereof shall seeme 
maine and essentiall. 1631 Hobbes Leriath. lit. xxxiv. 210 
Submission to that main Article of Christian faith, that 
Jesus is the Christ. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 121 If what was 
urg’d Main reason to perswade immediate Warr, Did not 
disswade me most.. 173a Law Serious C. i. (ed. 2) 15 They 
are like Heathens in all the main and chief articles of their 
lives. 1779 Sheridan Critic n, ii, Let your under-plot have 
as little connection with your main-plot as possible. 183a 
H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 166 , 1 went carefully over all 
the main points of the argument, i860 Tyndall Glac, H. 
xxi. 341 Mr. Thomson’s main thought was familiar to me 
long before his first communication, .appeared. 1863 Lecky 
Ration. II. v. 178 The main champions of tyrannicide were 
the Jesuits. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 779 
The statements may be grouped under two main heads. 

b. Chief or principal in permanent relation to 
others of the same kind or group. In many 
collocations, e. g . main drain , road, street , sewer , 
pipe, stream, root, line (of a railway), sometimes 
written with a hyphen. 

<21490 Botoner /A w. (Nasmith 1778) 260 The hyest toure 
called the mayn, id est myghtyest toure aboue all the iiii 
towres. 1551-60 Inv. in H. Hall Elis. Soc. (1887) 151 Twoo 
great standing chestes withe one mayne cheste. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 23 The maine roofe of the great Church 
ofSarisbury was consumed and brent with iightnyng, 1610 
W. Folkingham Art of Survey 11. v, 55 Plant not the Table 
at euery Angle, but, . .extend front some fewe Maine Angles 


..Base lines.. for Boundaries. 1615 W. Lawson Country 
Honsew. Card. (16.6 15, I vtterly dislike the opinion of 
those great Gardiners, that . . would haue the maine roots 
cut away. 1617-18 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. 
(1896) 167 Mendinge one of the maine pypes of the Organ. 
1667 Milton .P. L. iv. 233 The neather Flood,, .nowdivided 
into four main Streames. 1707-12 Mortimer Hush. (1721) 

I. 23 Make your main Drains wide and deep enough to 
carry off the Water from the whole Level. 1741-3 Wesley 
Extract of Jrtil. (17491 117 They made no more stop ’till 
they had carried me thro’ the main-street, from one end of 
the town to the other. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, 
Opening.. the wicket of the main-gate. i8zo W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 50 After turning from the main road up a 
narrow lane. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rndge lxvii, They 
meant to cut off the main-pipes, so that there might be no 
water. 1838 Lytton What will he do 1. i, The main street 
was lined with booths. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. vii. 74 
At Taunton there branched away from the main-line that 
line which was to take her to Perivale, 1876 Encycl. Brit. 
IV. 467/2 A rate of fall of 1 in 1 20 . . is desirable .. for a main 
sewer. 1878 Act 41 # 42 Viet. c. 77 § 15 Where it appears 
to any highway- authority that any highway . . ought to 
become amain road by reason of its being a medium of com- 
munication between great towns [etc.]. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Led, A refiit. I. 195 An eastern transept, in addition to that 
at the main crossing. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s 
Phaner. 357 The subsidiary roots.. in this class. .usually far 
exceed the main-roots in thickness. 1889 Spectator 9 Mar. 
331/2 The burglar who leaves the back-door open forescape 
in case the policeman should enter by the main entrance. 

+ 9 . Main flood : a. High water, b. A large 
or full-flowing body of water. Also main tide 
(in quot.y/^.). c. The ocean or Main sjsa. Obs. 

c 1303 Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Rolls) III. 40 Et eadem aqua 
mensurari debet a le mainflod, quando eadem aqua ita fluit 
ut sit plena de bank’ en bank*. 1311 Ibid. I. 8 Eadem aqua 
mensurari debet ad mayne flod. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. 
Ps. cxiv. 8, 1 meane the God which from hard rocks Doth 
cause mayne flouds appeare. 1333 W. Watrkman Far die 
Facions Pref. ix Riuers, and maigne floudes, whiche.,ouer- 
flowed the neighboured aboute. 1396 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. 
i. 72 You may as well go stand vpon the beach, And bid the 
maine flood baite his vsuall height. 1396 DalRymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 35 Quhatevir land is betueine thir 
twa mane fludes Forth southward, and Tai northward, Fife 
is called. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 13 If I should but 
enter into consideration thereof, I should be over-whelmed 
with maine tides of matter. 

10. Naut. in the sense ‘pertaining to, connected 
with, or near the mainmast or mainsail ’, as main- 
bonnet, -boom, -bowlines, - bridles , - capstan . -chains, 
f -drynge (?) , -hatch, -hatchway, -hold, -jeers, 
f -knight, -lifts, -parrels, -pendant, -rigging, - royal , 

- royal-mast , - shrouds , - spencer , stttddingsail, 
-tack, -tackle, - trtick , -truss, -lyes. Also Main- 
bkace, etc. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen, VII (1896) 37 Mayne shrowdes. 
Ibid. 39 Maine perells. Ibid. 47 Mainestaies. .Maynetyes. 
Ibid. 48 Mayne trusses. Ibid., Mayne takkes. Ibid., 
Mayne lyfts. Ibid., Mayne Bowlynes. Ibid. 53 Mayne 
drytiges, 1493 Ibid. 198 Mayne Jeres. 1626 Capt. Smith 
Acrid, Yng. Seamen 14 The mame-shroudes and chaines, 

( bid. 15 The maine bowling and bridles 1633 Brerktom 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 125 The Sailors did in all haste take 
down the lower part of the main-sail and the foresail, which 
they call the main-bowline or main bonnet. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4) s.v., Fore-knight and Main-knight, in Navigation 
are two short thick pieces of Wood carved, with the head of 
a Man fast bolted to the Beams upon the second Deck. 171a 
W. Rogers Voy. 34 He was lash'd to the Main-Gears and 
drub’d. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. viii. 80 Two of our main- 
shrouds, .broke. Ibid. x. 99 We. lost a main studding-sail- 
boom. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17S0) Bbb 3b, The 
main-boom of a brig, sloop, or schooner. 1772-84 Cook Vcy. 
(1790) V. 1914 The main-tack of the DEcovery gave way. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xv, The second lieutenant went 
up the main-rigging. 1835 Sir J. Ross Na/r. and Voy, 
vi. 87 The main and fore hatchway-. 1838 Simmonds 
Did, Trade, Chain-plates, .take their name from the mast 
and are hence called fore-chains, main-chains, or mizen- 
chains. 1861 Sat. Rev. 22 June 635 Entire freedom from 
dizziness.. is possessed by every sailor who mounts to the 
maintruck of a man-of-war. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk., Main-tackle, a large and strong tackle, hooked occasion- 
ally upon the main pendant. 1872 BlackmorE Maid of 
Sker (1881) 46 The ship had no canvas left, except some 
tatters of the fore-topsail, and a piece of the main-royals. 
1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous iii. 62 Uncle Salters 
. .sat stiffly on the main-hatch. 

11 . Special collocations in technical use (mostly 
hyphened) : main-bar (seequot.); main-breadth, 
main half-breadth (see quots.) ; main centre 
(see quot.); main couple Arch., the principal 
truss in a roof; main earth, the chief ‘earth’ in 
which the fox kennels ; t main-holder (see quot.); 
main keel, the principal keel of a ship, as distin- 
guished from the false keel and the kelson ; main- 
master (? supposed by Disraeli to be a miner’s 
word for a colliery owner) ; main-piece Ship- 
building, {a) * the principal piece of timber in 
a rudder’; (b) ‘the strong horizontal beam of 
a windlass’ (Smyth Sailor's Wordbk. 1867); 
(c) ‘the principal piece of the head’ (Knight 
1875) ! rnain-plate, the principal plate of a lock ; 
main-post Shipbuilding, the stern-post; + main- 
shir a, ?an old name for Warwickshire ; main- 
transom Shipbuilding = wing-transom (Smyth) ; 
main-wale Naut., the lower wale (Smyth) ; 
main- way, the gangway or principal passage in 
a mine; main word, the term adopted in this 


bush. 1602 Caeew Cornwall (1769) r49 To withstand any 
great Navie or maigne invasion. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, 
etc. 19 This young Prince. .with a traine of yong Noble- 
men and Gentlemen,.. but not with any maine army', came 
ouer to take possession of his new Patrimony. 1620 Shelton 
Quix. iv. iii. II. 34 My Father knew that this Giant. . would 
pass with a main power into my Land. 

3. Of material things, animals, etc. : Of great 
size or bulk. (Sometimes connoting strength, 
resisting power, or the like.) Obs. exc. dial. 

[Beowulf 3091 (Gr.) Ic on ofoste gefeng micle mid mun- 
dum inmftenbyrSenne hordgestreona. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. 
v. 16 05 him on innan fel 5 muntes msesenstan.] c 1205 Lay, 
15292 riSnne muchelne maein clubbe he bar an his rugge. 
13.. Gan u 4- Gr.Knt. 187 pe mane of pat mayn hors. C1400 
Destr. Troy 8748 The triet stones.. lemet so light, pat ledes 
might se Aboute midnyght merke as with mayn torches. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 3932 pan mys out of pis marras as any 
mayn foxes Come furth. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta's 
Hist. Indies iv. iv. 212 In their Temples they set vppe maine 
Images of pure golde. 1607 Walkington Oj>t. Glass 125 
Hoist vp to the ridge of a maine billow. <11630 Risdon 
Suro. Devon § 329 (1811) 340 A man of extraordinary 
strength and stature. A main stone,, .by him thrown a far 
distance, witnesseth the one. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 654 
Themselves invaded next, and on thir heads Main Promon- 
tories flung. 1830 Gower Dial, in Proc. Philol. Soc. IV. 
222 Main, strong, fine (of growing crops). 1883 Hampshire 
Gloss, s.v., * What a great main pond 1 ’ 

b. Of quantity or amount: Large. Obs. exc. dial. 
1609 Holland Arnnt. Marcell. xxu. vii. 199 A maine 
deale of water breaketh forth, 1868 in N. 3- Q. 4th Ser. II. 
287 My vowles eat a main deal of barley. 1894 Raymond 
Love ft Quiet Life iv. 34 He axed a main lot 0’ questions. 

4. Said of a considerable, uninterrupted stretch 
of land or water ; occas. also of void space. See 
Mainland, Main sea. 

<1x348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII (1550) 258 The army, .so 
returned home by land, through all the mayn contry of 
Scotlande. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 7 The 
mayne South sea. 1577 R. Willes Eden's Decades Pref. 

1 The discouery of Peru, in the maigne west Indisli lande. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 Commm. 119 Upon the West, 
the South, and the North, the maine Ocean incompasseth it. 
1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. in. viii. 481 An 
infinite essence, .diffus’d infinitely in the mane space, beyond 
the world. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 83 Whom no bounds 
Prescrib’d, no barrs of Hell. .nor yet the main Abyss Wide 
interrupt can hold. Ibid. vii. 279 Over all the face of Earth 
Main Ocean flow’d. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Main- 
ice, a body of impenetrable iceapparently detached from the 
land, but immovable, 

tb. Of earth, rock: Forming the principal or 
entire mass ; ‘solid’. Obs. 

XS38 Lei.and I tin. V. 79 Penbroke . . standith on a veri 
maine Rocki Ground. 1586 Warner A lb. Eng. 1. vi. (1589) 
18 The entrance is so straite, Cut out the rough maine stonie 
Rocke. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 174 In the vineyards are 
sundry places of buriall hewne out of the maine rocke. 1632 
Lithgow Trav n. 36 The large promontore. .eight miles in 
length, being the face of a square and maine Rocke. 1638 
Junius Paint. A ncients 68 Fountaines gushing forth out of 
a main rock. 1647 Strigge Anglia Rediv. hi. 1. (1854) r 33 
Sir Charles Lloyd. . had added to the strength of its natural 
situation, .having cut out of the main earth several works, 

fe. Of main white', mainly of white. Obs. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 68 Put. .to your coloured mares 
of mayne whyte, a horse of colour of mayn whyte. 

+ 5. Of an affair, event, etc.: Highly important; 
having great results or important consequences; 
momentous. Rarely const, to. Obs. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions Ep. Ded. (1887) 4 Many and 
maine affaires of your estate. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
Epit,, Hasten we to our purposed prosecution of State 
matters, mainer, and of more note. 16x3 Shaks, Hen. VIII, 
in. ii, 215 What croste Diuell Made me put this maine 
Secret in the Packet I sent the King? a 1619 Fletcher 
M ad Lover 1 II. i, ’Ti* a maine worke and full of feare. a 1626 
Bacon New Ail. (1900) 19 So you see, by this maine 
Accident of Time, wee lost our Trafflque with the Americans. 
1643 Milton Divorce 11. ix. Wks. 1851 IV. 85 In competi- 
tion with higher things, as religion and charity in mainest 
matters. 1667 — P. L. vi. 471 That, which thou aright 
Beleivst so main to our success. 1671 — P. R. 1. x ia They 
all commit the care And management of this main enter- 
prize To him their great Dictator. 

b. Of a person : Great, mighty (in power, rank 
or position), rare. 

[3900 Cynewulf Crist 917 (Gr.) Waldendescyme, mae^en- 
cyninges.] C1400 Destr. Troy 10290 The Mirmydons hade 
mynd of he mayne troiell, Ibid. 10294 But mony of }?o 
Mirmydons be mayn knight slogh. 1623 Fletcher & 
Rowley Maid in Mill tn. ii, How dare you (Sirrha), ’gainst 
so main a person, A man of so much Noble note and honour, 
Put up this base complaint ? 

6, Of things in general, qualities, conditions, 
actions, etc. : Very great (in degree, value, etc.); 
highly remarkable (for some quality indicated by 
the sb.) ; very great or considerable of its kind. 
(Occas. in superlative.) Obs. exc. dial. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 31 ponne mannes sunu cymS 
on hys mmsen-brymme.] X3,, Caw. $ Gr. Rut. 94 Of sum 
mayn meruayle, bat he my3t trawe, C1400 Destr. Troy 
8807 pen bos maistersgert make, all with mayn crafte, Fovre 
lampis full light. <2x400-50 Alexander 3777 JJai wbjtly 
him sente . . Of mony & of mekill quat mayn giftis, 1563 
Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 41 And this he reckoneth for a 
great maine lie. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 23 
Main evils you know must have main remmedies. 1600 H icy- 
wood 1st Pt. Edtu. IV, Wks. 1874 !• 3 a Affaires, I mean, of 
so maine consequence. _ a 1619 Fletcher Mad Lover 11, 
ii, And to purchase This day the company of one deare 
Custard, Or a messe of Rice ap Thomas, needs a maine wit. 
*634 Relat, Ld. Baltimore's Plant at. (1865) 8 The losse of 
much linnen, and amongst the rest, I lost the best of mine 


MAIN. 

dictionary to designate a word of sufficient im- 
portance to be regarded as a principal word, as 
distinguished from a subordinate word or a com- 
bination (see Preface pp. xviii-xix) ; main-work 
Fortif., ‘the enceinte or principal works inclosing 
the body of the place’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

1897 Encycl. Sport I. 341 (Driving), * Main-bar, the cross 
timberfixed to the pole-head, from which hang the swing-bars 
or leading bars, c 1850 Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 130 * Main- 
breadth, the broadest part of the ship at any particular timber 
or frame. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 378/1 *Main half 
breadth , is a section of the ship at its broadest part, c 1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 130 Main half-breadth , half of the 
main breadth. 1838 R. Murray Marine Engines (ed. 3) 231 
*Main centre , in side-lever engines, is the strong shaft upon 
which the side levers vibrate. 1842 G wilt A rchit. Gloss. 958 
The ‘main couplesanswertothetrusses. 1807 Encycl. Sport 
1 . 582 (Hunting), * Main earth, the fox’sown lair anti breeding 
place. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 8.j/x In the Root there 
is The *Main-holder, which is that part of the root next the 
tree. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Keel , The 
false-keel, which is also very useful in preserving the lower 
side of the *main keel. 1843 Disraeli Sybil 111. i, It’s as 
easy for a miner to speak to a *main-master, as it is for me 
to pick coal with this here clay. C1850 Rndim. Navig. 
(Weale) 144 It [the rudder] is formed of several pieces of 
timber, of which the ‘main piece is generally of oak.. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Main-piece , the strong horizontal 
beam of the windlass. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 22 Cut 
out of an Iron plate with a Cold Chissel the size and shape 
of the *Main-Plate. c 1850 Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 131 
*Main post xfizfS B. Jonson Masque of Owls, Though 
that have been a fit Of our *main-shire wit. 1769 Fal- 
coner Diet Marine (1780) s.v. Wales, They are usually 
distinguished into the *main-wale and the channel-wale. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., *Maimvay, a gangway or 
principal passage. 1892 Daily News 3 Mar. 3/7 Counting 
4 main ways’, passages, and cuttings of all descriptions. 1833 
Straith Fortif. 3 Detached works are those which it some- 
times becomes necessary to construct beyond the range of 
the defensive musketry of the ‘main works. 

TMla.in (m<Tm), adv. Now dial. [f. Main a. 
Cf. similar use of mighty ; also the use of ON. 
megen- ( — Main sbX) in megenMtr very cheerful, 
megenmildr very mild, megenvel very well.] 
Very, exceedingly. (After the 17 th c. chiefly in 
representations of rustic or illiterate speech.) 

1632 Si. Papers Chas. 1 , 17 May No. 216 fol. 56 I (Hamp.sh. 
Gloss.), Sparing the Toppes of the Trees, whjch yeeld maine 
good knees. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xxxviii. 220 A maine 
strong argument, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crete s.v., Main- 
good, very good. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 201 Ay, said 
the Idiot, she is main good Company, Madam ; no wonder 
you miss her. 1754 Foote Knights ti. i. (7763140 Waiter. 
Would you chuse any refreshment? Suck. A draught of 
ale, friend, for I’m main dry. 1794 Godwin Cat. Williams 40, 

1 know, your honour, that it is main foolish of me to talk to 
you thus. 1828 Scott Jml, II. 149, I was main stupid 
indeed, and much disposed to sleep. 1872 Punch 31 Aug. 
91/1 Keg your pardon, sirj but I be main deaf, to be sure. 
1897 B aring-Gould Bladys of the Stewponey viii, The Stew- 
poney is a great house, and ours is a main little one. 

Main, obs. f. M ane, Moan. Maina, var. Mina 2 . 
Mavn-brace 1 . Naut. [See Main®, and Brace 
jA 3] The brace attached to the main-yard. 

1487 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 1x896) 67 Mayne brases. 1626 
Cart. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 28 Ease your mayne 
brases. 1801 Col. Stewart Narr. in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson ( 1843) IV. 309 By another shot several of the Marines, 
while hauling on the main-brace shared the same fate. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef, Mast xxiii. 69 All the rest of the crew. , 
tallied on to the main brace. 

b. Naut. slang. To splice the main-brace : to 
serve out * grog ’ ; hence, to drink freely. 

1803 Naval Chron. XIII. 480 Now splice the main brace. 
1833 Marry at P- Simple xv, Mr. Falcon, splice the main- 
brace, and call the watch. 1836 Ht. Martineau A ntobiog. 
(1877) II. App. 480 Yesterday the captain shouted, for the 
first time, ‘Splice the main-brace’. 

Marn-brace ’ l . [See Main a. and Brace 
A principal brace ; Mech. in a system of braces, 
that which resists the main strain. 

1794 W. F rlton Carriages (1801) 1 . 210 Main braces. .Are 
what the body [of the coach] hangs by. 1870 Spoil’s Diet. 
Engin. II. 679 (Bridges) In Fig. 1394, U is the upper chord 
. . M, main-brace. 

Main chance. [Main a.] 

+ 1. A term in the game of Hazard; = Main 
j 3.3 1. In quots. only fig. or allusive, a. The 
venture or course of action from which most is 
hoped ; the likeliest course to obtain success. To 
stand to the main chance : ? to take one’s own risk. 
To look, have an eye , etc., to the main chance : to 
use one’s best endeavours, be solicitous (for some 
object), b. The general probability with regard 
to a future event or the success of an undertaking, 
c. The most important point risked or at stake ; 
also, the general outcome of a series of events; 
the whole fortunes of a person, a nation, eta Obs. 

1379 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 104 Good Father either con- 
tent your selfe with my choice [so of a husband], or lette 
mee stande to the maine chaunce. 1587 Holinshed Chron. 
Scot. 300 Nothing could be either more fond or foolish, than 
to fight at pleasure of the enimie, and to set all on a maine 
chance at his will and appointment. 1391 Greene Disc. 
Coosnage (1592) C3 When their other traides fail,. then to 
maintame the main chance, they vse the benefite of their 
wiues or friends. 1393 Nashe Four Lett. Confat 84 
Haue an eie to the maine-chaunce, for so sooner shall they 
vnderstand what thou hast said by mee of them, but theyle 
goe neere to haue thee about the eares for this geare. 1597 
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Shaks. a Hen. IV, in. i. 83 A man may prophecie With a 
neere ayme, of the maine chance of things, As yet not come 
to Life. 1600 Holland Livy ix. xviii. 327 Every one should 
have lived and died according to the fatall course of his 
owne severall destinie, without the hazard of the whole and 
maine chance [L. summa rerum]. Ibid. xxi. xvi. 402 So 
ashamed in themselves they were,.. and so mightily feared 
the losse of the verie maine chance at home, as if the enemie 
had beene already at the gates of the cittie. 1610 — Cam- 
den's Brit. 1. 22 With whom the Romans for many yeeres 
maintained war,, .for the very main-chance of life and living. 
*623 Puuciias Pilgrims 11, 1822 It behoued the Bashaw to 
looke to the main chance for the quenching of the Fire. 1653 
Fuller Ch, Hist. hi. i. § 5 Yet withall he was carefull of 
tlie main chance to keep the essentials of his Crown. 1703 
Collier Ess. n. 67 None so fit to prescribe, to direct the 
enterprise, and secure the main-chance. 

2 . That which is of principal importance in life ; 
now esp. the opportunity of enriching oneself or 
of getting gain ; one’s own interests. (Often in 
phr. to have an eye to, be careful of, the main 
chance.) 

1584 R. W. Three Ladies Land. 1. E ij b, Trust me thou 
art as craftie to haue an eye to the mayne chaunce ; As the 
Taylor that out of seuen yardes stole one and a halfe of 
durance. 1644 Bp. Hall Serm. Rem. Wks. (1660) 11. 136 Shall 
we be lesse carefull of the main-chance, even of the eternal 
inheritance of Heaven? 1693 Dryden Persius vi. (1697) 497 
Be careful still of the main Chance, my Son. 1698 Collier 
Ess, Mor. Subj. n. (ed. 3)136 Wise men will, .take care of the 
main Chance, andprovidefor Accidentsand Age. 1731 John- 
son Rambler No. 1 16 r 6 My Master. . had all the good quali- 
ties which naturally arise from a close and unwearied atten- 
tion tothemainchance. 1767 Gray raCorr. w. Nicholls ( 1843) 
69 Come quickly, if the main chance will suffer you, or I will 
know the reason why. 1828 Lights $ Shades II. 139 A 
Scotchman looks only to the main-chance. 1902 L. Stephen 
Stud. Biographer IV. i. 36 It., cannot he said that an eye 
for the main chance is inconsistent with the poetical 
character. 

Maincheat, obs. form of Manchet. 
Main-course. Naut. ? Obs. [See Main a. 
and Course sb. 32.] = Mainsail. 

<rr3i5 Cocke LorelPs B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some y” longe 
bote dyde launce, some mende y° corse, Mayne corfe [ read 
corse] toke in a refe byforce. 1610 Shaks. Temp, 1. i. 38 
Down with the top-Mast ; ya re, lower, lower, bring her to 
Try with Maine-course. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 16 The maine course or a paire of courses. 1687 
B. Randolph Archipelago 102 Towards break of day we 
handed our main course, but before it was well secured the 
storm came. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1858) II. ii, Having no 
sails to work the ship with, but a main course [etc.]. 1867 

Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 

Main-deck. Naut. [See Main a. and Deck 
sb. 2, 2 b.] a. In a man-of-war, the deck next 
below the spar-deck. b. In a merchantman, that 
part of the upper deck which lies between the 
poop and the forecastle. 

1748 Anson’s Voy. in. vii. 360 The crew.. were drawn up 
underarms on the main-deck. 1798 Anti-Jacobin No. 33 
(1852) 189 We walk the main-deck. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 
(1849) 416 There was a shout of victory from the main-deck. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple vi, Washing down the main-deck. 

attrib. 1868 Rep. to Govt. 17. S. Munit, War 267 That part 
of the ship supported by and below the main-deck beams. 

c. fig. Used for : The main body or chief 
representatives (of). 

1847 De Quincey Secret Societies Wks. 1863 VI. 258 No 
round-robins, signed by the whole maindeck of the Platonic 
Academy. 

t Maine, sb. Obs. Also 5-6 mayne, Sc. mane, 
6-7 mayn. [Aphetic f. demaine in Pain-pemaine, 
Demine. (Cf. Manchet.)] Used attrib. in the 
following terms : a. Maine bread, occas. (Sc.) 
breid of mane (?also simply mane, quot. c 1470), 
bread of the finest quality ; *=Pain-demaine, De- 
meine. (The city of York was once famous for 
a kind of bread so called.) 

1443 Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1869) I. 7 It is. .ordanit that na 
baxter baik na mayne breid to sell fra hine furthwart, saiffing 
allenarly at Witsounday [etc.], c 1470 Henryson Mor. Four. 
it. xviii. (ed. Laingl, And mane full fyne scho brocht in steid 
of geilk 1309 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 5 And at tharbe 
skallapis of mayne breid. ? a 1330 Freiris Berwik 160 in 
DunbaPs Poems (1893) 290 And eik ane creill full of breid of 
mane. Ibid. 376 Mayne breid. 1372 J. Jones Bathes Buck- 
stone 9 b, But these.and all other the mayne bread of York 
excelleth, for that it is of the finest floure of the Wheat 
well tempered, a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S. T. S.) I. 337 Quhyte breid, , maine breid, and gingebreid. 
1384 Cogan Haven Health iv. 11636) 23 Good bread is 
made thereof, especially that of Vorke, which they call Maine 
bread. 1622 in J, J. Cartwright Chapt. Hist. Yks. (1872) 
281 Bakers. .disobedient in not bakeinge of mayn bread 
beinge an auncient mistery used in this cittie and in no 
other citties of this kingdome. 

b. Maine flour, flour of the finest quality. 
Maine multure, the portion of ‘maine flour’ 
payable as multure. 

_ rt 14 83 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 70 One yoman 
In this office [of Bakehouse] for the kinge's mouthe recevyng 
the mayne fioure of the Sergeaunt, by tayle. 1523 Burgh 
Rec. Edinb. (1869) I. 217 The baillies_ and counsall ordanis 
all the maisteris of the baxter craft till content and pay to 
the fermoraris thair mayne mutter, that is to say, of ilk iiij 
laid that thai brek aboue ane pek of mayne flour, and gif 
thai brek les to pay na thing. *524-3 Ibid. 220 Als thai 
ordane the saidis baxteris to pay the rnayne flour to the saidis 
fermoraris as vs and wont hes bene in tymes bygane. 

t Maine, V. Naut. Obs. Also mayne. [Aphetic 
{. Amain (e zl] tram. To lower (a sail). 
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*3*7 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 39 He made vs to mayne, 
that ys to sey stryk Downe ower sayles._ 1579 T. Stevens 
in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) II. n. 99 When it is tempest almost 
intollerable for other ships, and maketh them maine all their 
saiies, these hoise vp, and saiie excellent well. 

Maine, obs. form of Mane, Meinie. 

Maineath., variant of Manath Obs. 
Mainfe-rre. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 mayne- 
fere, 7 mainefeere , mainefaire, (8-9 Hist, mane-, 
manifaire). [Perh. repr. F. main ferrie (iron-clad 
hand) or main-de-fer (hand of iron) : the latter 
occurs in this sense in Yiollet-le-Duc Diet. Mobilier 
franfais ( 1874) V. 449.] Some piece of armour; 
prob. the gauntlet for the left arm, of which 
examples are preserved. 

C1470 in A rchieologia XVII. 292 A maynefere with a 
ryngge. <11348 Hall Chron,, Hen. IV 12 Some had the 
mainferres, the dose gantleites the quissettes the flancardes 
dropped & gutted with red. 1631 in A rcineoiogia XXXV 1 1 . 
486 The horse’s furniture being a saddle, barbe, crinett, . . 
and for the man 2 grangardes, 2 pasgardes, 2 mainefeeres, 

2 peer of vambract.s [etc.]._ *660 Surv. Armoury Tower in 
A rchieologia. XI. 99 M asking armor complete, reported to be 
made for king Henry the Seventh. .. Mainefaires, russet, 
white. 1786 Gkose Anc. Armour 30 [Writes the word as 
manefaire, and erroneously refers it to Mane sb . ; hence 
he treats it as synonymous with Criniere. So in Meyrick 
1824.] 1830 James Darnley x, With his chanfron, snaffle-bit, 
manifaire, and fluted poitrel. 1844 — Agincourt I. 77. 

t Maillfal, a. Obs. In 3 meinful(e, 4 mayn- 
ful. [f. Main sbO + -fue.] Powerful, mighty. 

a 1225 Leg. Nath. 1097 purh j! he is drihtin meinful & 
almihti. a 1223 Juliana 33 Lef me hat ich mote mihti 
meinfule godd iseon him ischeomet. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 1093 Ryjt as he maynful mone con rys, Er henne he day 
glem dryue al doun. Ibid. B. 1730. 

Main-guard. 

1 . Fortif. The keep of a castle; also, the build- 
ing within a fortress in which the * main-guard ’ 
(sense 2 b) is lodged. Also fig. 

1633 E. Waterhouse Afiol. Learn. Pref., Nothing.. is so 
great a security to the main-guard of Religion, as well to 
provide for her out-ports & lines of learning. x66z Pefys 
Diary 19 Dec., With the Lieutenant’s leave set them to 
work in the garden, in the corner against the mayneguard. 
1690 Land. Gaz. No. 2544/2 They passed the Ditch, and 
made themselves Masters of the Main-guard. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Marlborough, The keep or main guard 
of the casde. 190a Daily Chron. 3 Mar. 3/ 1 The hideous 
new main-guard which has been built close to the White 
Tower. 

2 . Mil. a. = Grand guard 2. b. (See quot. 1876.) 

1706 Phillips led. Kersey) s.v. Guard, Main Guard, fin 
the Field) is a considerable Body of Horse sent out to the 
Head of the Camp to secure the Army, by diligently guard- 
ing all the Avenues or Passages that lead to it. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 170/2 Main Guard , is that from which 
all other guards are detached. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v., Large forts or fortresses have a 
main guard chosen from the troops garrisoning them, under 
which guard all disturbers of the peace, drunkards, &c., are 
placed. 

JCaingy, obs. form of Mangy a. 

Mainland (m^imlsend). Forms: see Main a. 
and Land sbJ; also 4-5 Sc. manland. [See 
Main a. 4. Cf. ON. megenland . ] 

1 . That continuous body of land which includes 
the greater part of a country or territory, in contra- 
distinction to the portions outlying as islands or 
peninsulas, t Formerly occas. = land as opposed 
to sea, terra firma ; also in ME. poetry, great ex- 
tent of country, wide territory. 

X375 Barbour Bruce m, 389 And then he thocht, but roar 
delay, In-to the manland till arywe. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 
427 And rnerke sythene over the mounttez in-to his mayne 
londez. ibid. 4071 This was a mache vn-mete, . To melle 
with that multitude in thase man londis. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace x„ 1015 Na man was left all this mayn land 
[ - Scotland] within, a 1490 Botoner I tin. (Nasmith 
*77 8 ) 153 Insula Prestholm .. distat a le mayn lond circa 
spacium duarum arcuum. xgxx Guylforde Pilgr, (1851) 
ii There be ij. stronge castelles stondynge ugon two 
rokkes . . and the Turkes mayne lande lyeth within .ij. or 
.iij. myle of theym. 1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) 253 It appeareth the said land that we found and the 
Indies to be all one maine land. 1330 Palsgr. 242/ x Mayne- 
land, terre ferine. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 100 
Befoir wes medow and mane land, Quhair now is nocht bot 
salt water and sand. 1600 E, Blount tr. Conest aggio a It 
contains in circuit 850 miles, whereof 400 run along the Sea 
shore, the rest is maine land. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'A costas 
Hist. Indies 1. vi. 20 The Isles of Acores, Cape Verd and 
others, . . are not above three h undred leagues or five hundred 
from the Mayne land. *719 De Fob Crusoe 1. xv, Friday, 
the weather being very serene, looks very earnestly towards 
the main land. 1838 Thirlw all Greece II. xit. 83 The 
ancient ALolian cities on the main-land, .amounted to eleven. 
*878 Huxley Physiogr . 168 Pillars of chalk have thus been 
separated from the mainland. 

b. Applied to the largest island of the Shetlands 
and to the largest island of the Orkneys (Pomona). 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1 . 63 Pomonia, 
quhilke is of sikaboundes that the inhabitouris callesitthe 
mayne land. 1822 Scott Pirate i, That long, narrow, and 
irregular island, usually called the Mainland of Zetland. 
1846 M'Culloch. A cc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 3x5 There are 
about a dozen principal islands: Pomona, or the mainland, 
being decidedly the largest. 

2 . attrib. 

18*0 Scott Lady efL. 111. xii, When it [sc. the boat] had 
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neared the mainland hill. 1867 Syme's Eng. Bat. (ed. 3) 
VII. 49 Extending east to Sussex and mainland Hants. 
1893 JVestm. Gas. 24 Oct. 4/2 The possible recognition by 
mainland Powers of the Cubans as belligerents. 

■f 3 . (See quot) 0 />s. 

i685 Plot Staffordsk. ix. 341 A mixt sort of land, either 
of Clay and Gravel, or Clay and Sand, .this, .they call in 
the Moorelands their Main-land, which is indeed the best ; 
they have. 

Hence Bffai'nlander, a dweller on the mainland. 
i860 Palfrey Hist. New Eng. II. 359 1'he mainlanders 
and the islanders. 1882A. J. E v a n s i 1 1 /) ; ch foy/a X L V 1 1 1. 
17 We find a self-governing community, waging war with 
the Illyrian mainlanders. _ 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 
56 A thing that differentiates them more than any other 
characteristic from the mainlanders. 
t Marnless, a. Obs. [f. OE. mxgenUas, i. 
rnxgen Main sb^v-lias -less.] Powerless. 

c 1000 ASlfric Glass, in Wr.-Wulcfcer 162/24 Eneruis, 
masgenleas. c 1220 Bestiary 128 He is lene and mainles. 

II Main levee. [F r. = (literally) ! raised hand ’.] 
Replevin. 

1653 Sir R. Browne in Evelyn's Diary, etc. (1879) IV. 
*91 Captain Anthonio hath.. by this means obtained main- 
levee of all the goods arrested. 

Mainly (m^i-nli), adv. Forms : 3 mainliche, 

5 maineliohe, manly, 4-7 maynly, 5-6 mayne- 
iy, -lie, 6-7 mainely, 7- mainly, [f. Maim a. 

+ -ly 2 .] 

+ 1 . Of physical actions : With force, vigour, or 
violence; mightily, vigorously, violently. Obs. 

c 1275 Lay. 1914, I grop hine bi h an gurdle, and hine 
mainliche heof. Ibid. 14703 To-gadere hii come and main- 
liche on-slowe. a 1400-50 A lexander 2042 Fra morne to he 
mirke nijt maynly Jm cocken [Dubl. MS. manly J>ai feghtyn], 
1582 Stanyhurst JEneis iv. (Arb.) 103 Not to the sky 
maynely, but neere sea meanelye she j>£. a bird] flickreth. 
1586 Marlowe 1st Ft. TantburL n. i. (1590) B2b, Such 
breadth of shoulders as might mainely beare Okie Atlas 
burthen. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 12 The geaunt strooke 
so maynly mercilesse, That could have overthrowne a stony 
towre. 1603 Hollano Plutarch's Mor. 163 When he 
would rid the ground of some wilde bushes,.. he laieth at 
them mainely with his grubbing hooke or mattocke. _ 1621 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 553 A terrible, fierce and mighty 
boare, issued out of the wood, running mainly at Amphil- 
anthus. 1640 tr. Verde re's Rom. Row. III. 50 One of 
them took his Scimitar., and. .streak so mainly at his head, 
that [etc-]. 1656 M. Ben Israel Vind. Judieorum in Pkenix 
{1708; II. 396 Every day the Jews [they] mainly strike, and 
buffet, shamefully spitung on them. 

b. Of the production of sound : Lustily, loudly. 

<71273 Lay. 808 He ..his horn mainliche bleu, 13. . E. E. 

A Hit. P. B. 1427 Maynly his marschal ho mayster vpon 
calles. 1363 Homilies 11. Passion n. (1640) 184 He cried 
mainely out against sinners. 1631 Weever A nc. Funeral 
Mon. 15 They ..cried out mainly. 1881 Slow Wiltsh. 
Rhymes 123 Mainly he did roar. 

f c. Of expression, thought : Vehemently, 
strongly; earnestly, eagerly. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 13860 This mild of his moder so mainly 
dessiret, hat [etc.], a 1400-30 A lexander 1217 pan was ser 
Meliager moued & maynly [Dubl. MS. manly] debaris. 
Ibid. 3424 My mekill mi3tfull gods I maynly 30 w swere. 
1388 J. Udall Demonstr. Discipl. (Arb.) 76 Men mainly 
suspected of notorious transgressions. 1611 Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. tx. xvl. (1623) 847 His.. opinion.. was as mainely 
opposed by the Cardmall. 

f 2 . In a great degree; greatly, considerably', 
very much, a great deal. Also occas. entirely, 
perfectly. Obs. 

£■1400-30 Alexander 934 His men & all Jie Messadones 
full maynly ware stourbed. 156a J. Heywood Prov. 4 
Epigr. (1867) m Thou fieest that vice not meanly nor 
barely, But mainely, scrupulously. 1602 Shaks. Ham, tv, 
vii. 9 As by your Safety, Wisedome, alt things else, You 
mainly were stirr'd vp. 1605 — Lear tv. vii. 65, I am 
mainely ignorant What place this is. 1616 Beaum. & Fl. 
Scornful Lady 11. i, The people are so mainely giuen to 
spooiiemeate,_ 1617 Fletcher Mad Lover iil iv. Still she 
eyes_ him malnlie. 1628 Digey Voy. Medit. (1868) 6 Per- 
ceiaing she [jc. a ship] gott mainely of vs wee gaue ouer 
our cnace. 1702 Farquhak Inconstant n. I, I like her 
mainly. 1772 Foote Nabob nt. Wks. 1799 II. 318 Things are 
mainly changed since we were boys. 1800 Lamb Lett, vi, 
to Manning $ 1, 1 think we should suit one another mainly, 
fb. Abundantly, copiously; lavishly. Obs. 

*618 J. Bullokar in Farr -S'. P. fas. I (18471 291 This 
precious liquor.. Whose sweet-dtstiliing drops full mainly 
showres Adowne his heck, 1633 Lithgow Tran 1. 25 This 
Prouince is mainely watered through the middle with 
stately Po. Ibid. ix. 381 Danser tooke the presence of the 
Bashaw for a great favour, and mainely feasted him with 
good cheare. 

c. Used as an intensive with adjs. and advs. >== 
Very, exceedingly. *= Main adv. Now dial. 

1670 Eachard Cant. Clergy 127 This invention pleases 
some mainly welL 1684 Buxyan Pilgr. n. 191 She ioveth 
Banqueting, and. Feasting mainly well. 1718 D’Urfey 
Grecian Heroine V, ii, I like mine maitily well, faith. 1748 
Smollett Rod, Rand, xxiv. (1760) I. 193 The captain was 
mainly wroth, and would certainly have done him a mis- 
chief. 1890 Glam, Gloss., Main , Mainly, very, exceedingly. 
3 . For the most part; in the main ; as the chief 
thing, chiefly, principally. 

*667 Milton P. /,„ xi. 519 Ungovern’d appetite,, .a brutish 
vice, Inductive mainly to the sin of Eve. *695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth tv. 188 The metallick. .matter, .was. , ori- 
ginally ..interspersed, .amongst the.. Matter, whereof the 
said Strata mainly consist. 1820 Marshall Const. Opin. 
(1839) 218 The cause depends mainly on the validity of this 
act _ 1874 Green Short Hist . iv. § 3. 183 The body of com- 
missioners which the King nominated were mainly Scotch. 
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1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 15 It is with Ireland 
that we are mainly concerned. 

Mainmast (m<? 1- nmust, -mast), [f. Main a. 
(sense 10) + Mast.] The principal mast in a ship. 

13 . . [see b], 1396 Spenser Pres. St. I reland Wks. (Globe) 
666/2 So that he might silt, as it were, at the verymayne 
mast of his shipp. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. ill iii. 94 The Shippe 
boaring the Moone with her maine Mast. 1634 Bhereton 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 169 The main-mast which is placed 
almost in the middle of the ship. 1748 Anson's Voy. n. iv. 161 
We converted the fore-mast of the Victualler into a main-mast 
for the Tryal Sloop. 1764 Veitch in Phil. Trans. LIV. 
2S7 Sometimes the name of main-mast is applied to all the 
three pieces as they stand erected, and sometimes to the 
lower piece, or part of the mast only : and when they are 
distinguished severally, they are called the main-mast, 
main top-mast, and main-top-gallant-mast. 1835 Browning 
By the Fireside iii, Out we slip To cut from the hazels by 
the creek A mainmast for our ship. 

b. ailrib., as mainmast-top, -tree. 

15.. Sir Andrew Barton xxii. in Surtees Misc. C1888) 70 
I’le hange them al on my mayn mast tree. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 18 A sailor ordered up the main-mast 
top to descry ships. 

f Mainmission. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. main- 
mission (1461), refashioning of manumission after 
main hand.] = Manumission. 

£1300 Medwall Nature (Brandi 5 166 Thou hast now 
lybertye and nedest no mayn-myssyon. 

t Main-mizen. Aattt. Obs. [f. Main a. 
(sense 10) + Mizen.] a. ?A spanker, b. The 
foremost of the two mizen masts formerly in use. 
(Also main mizen mast, sail.) 

i486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 14 A Mayne Meson 
mast for the said Ship. Ibid. 43 Mayne meson saites. 
£1513 Cocke L ordl's B. (Percy Soc.), Some pulde at the 
heryll, some sprede y e mayne myssyll. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. s.v. Missen-Mast, Some great Ships require 
two [mizens]; then that next the Main-mast is the Main- 
missen. 

t Mainmort. Obs. [a. F. mainmorte — Dead- 
hand.] a. => Mobtmain. b. French Feudal 
Law (see quot. 1727-4 1). 

1398 Darlington Math. Trav. E iij b, Nominations of 
Chappels, goods of Main-mort, lifts of Lands sold. [1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Maiu-Morte, a term in Mine antient 
customs, still obtaining in Burgundy, signifying a right 
which the lord has, on the death of the chief of a family 
that is Mainmortable, of taking the best moveable in the 
house.] 

Mainmortable (mHnmputab’l), a. and sb. 
Fist. [a. F. mainmortable , f. mainmorte : see 
prec.] A. adj. Applied to serfs (in France) who 
were not at liberty to alienate tlxeir possessions 
if they died childless ; also to their possessions. 

[1727-41: see prec.] 1779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. 344 The 
mainmortable heritages, situated in our lands and signiories. 
1889 M. Betham-Edwards Introd. A. Voting's Trav. 
France 21 These bond-servants .. were up to that time 
mainmortable. 

B. sb. A ‘ mainmortable ’ serf. 

1779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. 545 We ordain that the Droit 
de suite over mainmortables shall henceforth be abolished 
and suppressed. 1882 _W. B. Weeden Soc. Law Labor 84 
The lords . . held the right of pursuit, by which they could 
follow a mainmortable who had abandoned the land. 

Marnour, ma’imer. Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
Forms; 5 manowr, manor, 6-8 manor, (6 may- 
ner, -ure, 6-7 maynour, 7 manoir), 7-8 Law 
Diets, manour, meinor, -our(e, 6- mainour, 
manner. [a. AF. meinoure, mainoure , mai- 
noevere , a. OF. maneuvre , lit. ‘hand-work’; see 
MAnosuveb. 

From the etymology, it would seem probable that the 
original sense was ‘the act or fact (of a crime)’, as in 2 
below. The AFr. examples, however, already show the con- 
crete sense as in r. The phrase pris ov mainoure (‘ taken 
with the marnour’ ; =capta cwm manuopere, Fleta, £1290) 
seems to have been framed to render the OE. set htebbendre 
karuia. gefnngen ; see Hand-habend a. Since the 16th c. 
the word has in non-technical use often been confused with 
Manner sb., and assimilated to that word in spelling.] 

1 . Law. The stolen thing which is found in a 
thief’s possession when he is arrested : chiefly in 
phr. taken, found with the mainour. 

[1273 Act 3 Edw. /, Stat. Westm. 1. c. 15 Tozque sunt pris 
ov meinoure, 1311 Act 3 Edw. //, Qrdin, c. 19 Qe desormes 
nul ne soit pris ne enprisone pur vert ne pur veneson, si il ne 
soit trove ove mainoure. 1399 Liber Crist. 487 Et quod 
prtedictus Dux. .haberet quascunque bona et catalla vocata 
‘ manuopera' capta vel capienda cum quactinque persona 
infra . . feoda prtedicta.] ? 1472 Plmnpton Carr. (Camden) 
26 One Richard of the Burgh, that had take and led away 
feloniously certaine ky and other cattell .. was take and 
arested with tl.e said manor att Spofford, whearat they yett 
remaine. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 8 Yet al had he 
courtoys hanged whan he fonde hym with the menowr, 
he had not moche mysdion ne trespaced. 1530 Latimer 
Serin, bef Edw. VI, D iv, Euen as a tbeefe that is taken 
with the manner when [ed. 1584 that] he stealeth. 1351 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (189s) 69 Moneye fownde 
ahowte them shoulde betraye the robberye. They shoulde 
be no soner taken wyth the maner, but furth wyth they 
shoulde be punysshed. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, jl iv. 347 
O Ytllatne, thou stolest a Cup of Sacke eighteen e yeeres 
agoe, and were taken with the manner. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr,, Mainour, alias Manour, alias Meinoure, signifieth 
in our common lawe, the thing that a theefe taketh away or 
stealeth. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 303 When a thief 
was taken with the mainour, that is, with the thing stolen 
upon him, in manu. 1838-42 Arnold Hist. Rome (1846) I- 
xiv. 293 note, No power could bail a thief taken with the 
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manner, that is, with the thing stolen upon him. 1867 Pear- 
son Hist. Eng. I. 274 The thief overtaken with the mainour 
might be killed. 

2 . With ( later in) the mainour (usually manner ) ; 
iu the act of doing something unlawiul, ‘ in fla- 
grante delicto 

1530 Pai.sgr. 752/1, I take with the maner, as a thefe is 
taken with thefte, or a person in the doyng of any other 
acte, je prens stir le fatet. 1366 Pasquiue in a Traunce 
107 Whether fryers . . hailing bene so often taken with the 
maner to vse deceyte, . be therefore any more to be trusted 
after warde. 1379 Tertnes of ike Lawe 144 b (s.v. Maynour), 
We commonlye vse to saye when we ftnde one doing of 
an vnlawfull act, that wee tooke him wyth the mainour, 
or manner. 1S97 Beard Theatre God’s Jndgcrn. (1612) 46 
Being taken in the manner, the Christians stoned him to 
death. 1609 Holland Amm. Marc ell. xxi. ii. 168 [He] 
committed those and such like outrages. -but being taken 
with the manoir and convict, he forbare and abstained. 
x6ii Bible Num. v. 13 If. .a man lye with her carnally,., 
aticl there be no witnesse against her, neither she be taken 
with the maner [etc.]. 1615 Croqke Body of Man 2S2 They 
feigne that when Venus and Mars were in bed together, they 
were deprehended or taken in the manner, as we say, by 
Mercury. 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot ofQital. (1809) IV. 124, 
I held it beneath me to be caught in the manner. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xii, ‘ Ha 1 my jolly Smith ’, he said, ‘ have 
I caught thee in the manner? ’ 1866 Chamb. Jml. No. 28. 
261 If he were taken in the act or mainour. 

+ Mainpernable, a. Obs, [a. AF. main- 
pet liable, *mainprenab!e , f. mainprendre ; see 
Mainpbize jA] Capable of being mainprized. 

[1330 Act 4 Edw. Ill, c. 2 Sils ne soyent meynpernables 
par la lei.] 1487 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 3 Dy verse persones 
such as wer not mayn pliable ware oftymes leten to bailie 
and maynprise. 1630 in Rushw. Hist. Cotl. (1659) L 27 
Althougn he did nothing, he is not main-pernable until the 
King sent his pleasure, because he was armed and furiously 
disposed- 1647 Sir R. Holbourne Freeholders' Grand 
Inquest 34 The penalty for detaining a Prisoner that is 
mainpernable is a Fine at the Kings Pleasure. 1772 Junius 
Lett, lxviii. 342 In the two preceding statutes, the words 
bailable, replevisable, and mainpernable, are used synonym- 
ously. 

Mainpernor. Law. Ohs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
Forms ; 3-4 meynpernour, 4 mein-, mene- 
peruour, 4, 7, 8 mainpernor, 5 maynpernour, 
meynpurnour, 5-7, 9 mainpernonr, 6 mayne- 
perner, 6-7 mainperner, 7 mainepernour, 
manipernor. [a. AF. mainpernonr = OF. *s main- 
prenor, -preneur, agent-n. f. mainprendre : see 
Mainpiuzis sb. Cf. Manucaptor.] A surety for 
a prisoner’s appearance in court on a specified day; 
one who gives mainprize for another. (Also fig..) 

For the alleged distinction between mainpernor and bail 
see quot. 1768. With regard to the etymological misap- 
prehensions in quots. 1607 and 1768, see Mainprize 2. 

[1252 Britton r. il § 6 Les nouns des meynpernours, solom 
ceo qe il trovenint par le verdit, face enrouier. 1326-7 Act 
t Edw, III, Stat. i. c. 8, & le nouns des meinpernours face 
liverer a mesmes les verders, a respoundre en eir devant 
Justices.] 1362 Langl. P. PL A. iv. 99 That Meede moste 
be meynpernour Reson heo bi-sou3te. £1412 Hocclevb 
De Reg. Princ. 2599 Arid to prison he gooth ; he gette no 
bettre, Til his mampernour his arrest vnfettre. 1439 Rolls 
of Par U. V. 368/1 Unto the tyme that they have founde 
suerte of mi Meynpurnours. a 1348 H all Chron., Hen. IV 
12 b, Thou knowest wel enough that I am thy pledge 
borowe and mayneperner, body for body, and land for 
goodes in open parliament. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. in 
Holinshed II. 72/1 [They] became mainpernours for the said 
earle of Desmond, that he should come into England, and 
abide such triall as the law would award. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr, s.v. Mainprise, They that do thus vndertake for 
any, are called Mainpernours, because they do receiue him 
into their hands. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. liii. 
(1739) 94 Mainperners are not to be punished as Principals, 
unless they be parties or privies to the failing of the Prin- 
cipal. 1768 Bi.ackstone Comm. III. 128 Mainpernors differ 
from bail, in that a man’s bail may imprison or surrender 
him up before the stipulated day of appearance ; main- 
pernors can do neither, but are barely sureties for his 
appearance at the clay: bail are only sureties t that the party 
be answerable for the special matter for which they stipu- 
late ; mainpernors are bound to produce him to answer all 
charges whatsoever. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. 
II. 691 If any friend had pledged himself to the assurance 
that.. the fine young Duke had always conducted himself 
with strictly edifying, propriety we should say. .a boldmain- 
pernour was he. 

H See quot. (Prob. some error.) 

1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 342 Officers belonging 
to these Staples, were Maters, Constables, Manipernors. 

f Mainport. Obs. Also 7 manporo, maine- 
porte, maynport. [Of obscure origin : possibly 
f. F. main , L . manus hand, and F. porter , L. 
portare to carry.] (See quot, 1670-91.) 

1664 Spelman Gloss. s.v., Vicaria de Wragby consistit in 
toto Altaraglo & in ceragio vulgariter diet. Waxshot, in 
panibus vulgariter diet. Manport. Ibid., Mainport. 1670-91 
Blount Law Diet., Main e-porte {in manu poriatum), is 
a small tribute (commonly of Loaves of Bread) which in 
some places the Parishioners pay to the Rector of their 
Church, in recompence for cerrain Tythes. 1677 Thoroton 
Antiq. Nottingk. 474 They also .. assigned him [the Vicar 
of Blyth] many small matters in which the Vicarage was to 
consist, as. ,in the Bread which is called Maynport. 

Mainprize (miU’npraiz), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 4 meynprize, 4-5 meyn-, maynprise, 
-pryse, g main-, maympris, maynprice, ?maun- 
prese, 5-6 maynpris(e, 6 -prize, mempris, 6-7 
naain(e)prise, 7- mainprize. [a. AF., OF. 
mein-, mainprise , n. of action f. mainprendre (£. 
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main hand + prendre to take : see Prize j 5 .), the 
equivalent of the med.L. manucapgre, lit. ‘to take 
in the hand’, hence ‘to assume responsibility, 
pledge oneself’. 

The Latinized form meinprisa, in the general sense 1 under- 
taking, promise under penalties is cited by Du Cange from 
an English charter of 1174.] 

1 . gen. The action of making oneself legally 
responsible for the fulfilment of a contract or 
undertaking by another person ; suretyship. 

1447 Water/. Arch, in xoth Re/ Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 297 No citsayn or freman shal receve none estraun- 
gers in pledge or maynprice for ony bargaine. la 1500 in 
Arnolde Chran. (18x1) 24 That . . an English Marchaunt 
bee not amytted into the fraunches of y° cite of any crafte 
but be Mempris of vi good men and sufficyent of the crafte. 

2 . spec. The action of procuring the release of a 
prisoner by becoming surety (‘mainpernor’) for 
his appearance in court at a specified time. Chiefly 
in phr. to let or receive to (or in) mainprize , to 
deliver upon (or by) mainprize, tonim under main- 
prize [ - AF. laisser par , mettre par meynprise ]. 
Without hail or mainprize : with no permission to 
obtain release by finding sureties. Writ of main- 
prize'. see quo t. 1768. 

By the legal antiquaries of the 16th c., the ‘ taking in hand’ 
etymologically implied by AF. mainprise, med.L. nia/m- 
captio, was supposed to denote the act of ‘ receiving into 
friendly custody’ the person who would otherwise have 
been committed to prison (cf. Bail si. 1 3), and the later 
definitions of mainprize and mainpernor, e.g. those of 
Cowell and Blackstone (see Mainpernor) are worded in 
accordance with this misapprehension. 

[1292 Britton i. xviii, § 1 Les aloygneours soint mis par 
meynprise jekes en heyre des Justices.] 1377 Langl. P. 
PL B. xx. 17 Nede anon ri3te nymeth hym vnder rneyn- 
pryse. a 1400 Pride of Life (Brandi, 1898) 379 per [in hell] 
ne fallit ne maynpris ne supersidias. _ c 1400 Gamelyn 744, 
I bidde him to maynpris [v.r. niaympris] that thou graunte 
him me Til the nexte sitting of deli veraunce. 1414 Rolls of 
Parlt IV. 57/2 Sith the tyme that I was resseyved to meyn- 
pryse. 1423 Ibid. 238/2 Imprisnement of a moneth, withoute 
bailie or mainpris. 1444 Ibid. V. 107/1 To abide in Prison., 
withoute lettyng to maynprise, or in any other wise to goat 
large. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1570) 4 There shall be 
no bayle nor treating of mainprise. 1354 Act 1 4 2 Phil, 
t/ Mary c. 13 § 1 The same Justices to be presente together 
at the tyme of the said Bailement or Mayneprise. 1577 
Northbroqke Dicing (1843) 137 They should bee committed 
to the gaole without bayle or mainprise, for the space of 
three monethes. 1386 J ; Hooker Hist. I ret. in Holinshed II. 
71/2 He afterward deliuered him vpon mainprise of these 
suerties whose names insue. 16x2 Davies Why Ireland, 
etc. 202 Though the Earle of Desmond were left [.tic] to 
Mainprize, vpon condition hee should appeare before the 
King by a certain day. a 1623 Sir H. B’inch La:u.(i6fi) 
446 At writ of mainprise to set at liberty one baileable 
finding bade. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. tv. ii. § 4 (Petit, agst. 
Lollards) That they. .be. .put in Prison, without being de- 
livered in Bail, or otherwise, except by good and sufficient 
mainprise, to be taken before the Chancellour of England. 
1744 Act 17 Geo, II, c. 40 § 10 There to remain without Bail 
pr Mainprize, until Payment be made. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III.128 The writ of mainprize.. is a writ directed 
to. the sheriff. ..commanding him to take sureties for the 
prisoner’s appearance, usually called mainpernors, and to 
set him at large, a 1843 Barham Ittgol. Leg. Ser. hi. House 
Warming, Taken to jail, .without mainprize or bail, 
b. fig. and in fig. contexts. 

1412-20 Lydg, Citron. Troy m. xxv, That of the death 
Stode tho vnder a reste, Without maynpryse sothly as of lyfe. 
*631 Hevlin St. George 42 Without hope of Bayle. or any 
mercie of mainprise; he must be in Hell. 1636 Featly 
C lapis Myst. xxii. 290 No baile or mainprize from this 
common prison of all mankinde, the grave. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter Caiman St. it. iv, Come on ; I’ll send thee presently 
to Erebus ; Without either Bail or Main-prize. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India 4- P. 13 Had she [the ship] given way never 
so little, we must have sunk without Bail or Mainprize. 

3 . concr. One’s mainpernor or mainpernors. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. iv. 75 And he amendes make let 
meynprize him liaue. 1678 Butler Hud. hi. L 60 He there- 
fore,. Resolv’d to leave the Squire for Bail And Mainprize 
t0 G°al- 1847 Sir H, Taylor Eve of Conquest 
Wks. 1864 III, an He greatly grudged This mainprize of 
my loyalty to let loose. 

■f Marnprize, V. La/o. Obs, Forms: 4mayn> 
pris, 4-5 -prise, -pryse, meynprise, (5 mayn- 
price, -prase, meyme-, maym-, mempryse, 
mem-, menp rise, maynsprise), 7 mainprise, 
-prize, [f. prec.] trans, To procure or grant the 
release of (a prisoner) by mainprize; to accept 
mainpernors for the appearance of. Often 

C1330 R._Brunn* Citron. (1810) 138 Rot if he to her bay- 
hfes mak his sikernesse, pat pel wille him maynp[r]is. 1377 
Langl. P. Pl. B. iv. 179 Mede shal nou^te meynprise 30W bi 
the Marie of heuene! 1393 Ibid. C. xxi. 189 God hath .. 
graunted to al mankynde, Mercy, my suster, and me to 
maynprise hem alle. C1440 Promp. Pam/. 320/1 Mayn- 
prysyd, ormenprisyd {MS. K. maynsprisid, MS. S. maym- 
prysyd, or memprisyd), manucapius, fidtjusstts, a 1500 
Med wall Nature (Brandi) it. 1123 God .. Dyd vs .. wyth 
hysown blode maynpryce And vs redemed fro paynes endles. 
2598 Manwood Lames Forest 1, 167. 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 837 To mainprize, vadimonio ob- 
Stringere. 

f Erroneously used for Misprize. 

[The error prob, arose from association of the first syllable 
with OF. meins, moins less ; cf. the spelling maynsprisid 
in the King’s College MS ■ of Promp. Pan/.] 

C1450 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2219 He is so trewe no 
food man may hym mempryse. 
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Hence f BEaimprizing' vbl. sh. «= Mainpbize sh. 
Also f Mai’nprizer = Mainpernor. 

c 1440 Prompt Para. 320/2 Maynprisynge, manucapfio. 
Ibid., Maynprisowre, mancipator [? vtanucaptor\, fide- 
jussor. x6io Holland’s Camden's Brit. 11. i76_There was 
the Earle of Vlster enlarged, who .. found mainprisers or I 
sureties to answer the writs of law. | 

Mainrent, Mains Sc. : see Manned, Main sh. 3 ! 
Mainsail (me* •nscfl, mAbns’l). Naut. [See 
Main a. 10.] The principal sail of a ship. a. In 
square-rigged vessels, the sail which is bent to the 
main-yard. b. In fore-and-aft rigged vessels, the 
sail which is set on the after part of the mainmast. 

1485 Naval A cc. Hen, VI I (1896) 40 Mayne sades. c 1313 
Codec Loreli's B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some howysed the mayne 
sayle. 1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 40 They . . hoysed vppe 
the mayne sayle to the wynde. x6z6 Caft. Smith Accid, 
Yng . Seamen 6 The Younkers are the yong men called Fore- 
mast men, to. . Furle, and Sling the maine Saile. *772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) I. 151 It blew a storm from the east,. , 
which compelled us to bring the ship to, under her mainsail. 
X783 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Odes to R. A.'s vii. Wks. 18x2 I. 
65 Broad as the Mainsail of a man of war. 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamanship II. 319 Raise tacks and sheets, and mainsail 
haul. 183S Sir J. Ross Harr, and Voy. in. 33 The close- 
reefed mainsail. 1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) S There was 
just enough wind to catch the brown mainsail. 

attrib. 1549 Contpl. Scott, vi. 40 Hail -out the mane sail 
boulene. 

fig- X579 Fulke Heskins' Pari, 29 He inueyeth with 
mayn sayle of open rayling against the people. 
Mainsehot, Sc. variant of Manchet, 

Main, sea. arch. [See Main a. 4. Cf. ON. 
megensio-r .1 The high sea; “Main s 3.1 5. 

1328 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 181 b, No more.. than 
a particular ryuer is to he compared to y a mayne see. 1373 
Tusser Hush. (1878) 30 At change or at full, come it late 
or else soone, Maine sea is at highest, at midnight and 
noone. 16x7 Mosyson I tin. 1. 212 In the xnaine Sea, greater 
Dolphins, and in greater number, did play about our ship. 
1623 Cockeram, Ocean, the vniuersau maine Sea. 1693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 27 The Pelagias, or those 
kinds of Shells which naturally have their abode at main- 
sea, and which therefore are now never flung up upon the 
Shores. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 12 t* 22 The starving 
Wolves along the main Sea prowl. _ *876 Swinburne 
Erechtheus 1699 Who shall meet The wind’s whole soul and 
might of the main sea Full in the face of battle. 
fig. 1370-8 Lambarde Peranib. Kent 236 The maine Seas 
of sinne and iniquitie, wherein the worlde ..was almost 
whole [f/e] drenched. 1575-83 Aap. Sandys Serrn. xviii. 
211 Through the middest of sundrie maine seas of troubles 
and afflictions. 

Main-sheet, marnsheet. Naut. 

1 . The rope which secures the mainsail when set. 

148s Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 48 Mayne shetes. a 1637 

B. Jonson Discov., De oration is dign., The main-sheet and 
the boulin. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (17x1) 163 We .» 
veered out the main-Sheet to ware the Ship. 1762 Falconer 
Shiptur, 11. 27 Let the main-sheet fly I 1882 Marsh Eng. 
Lang. xi. 164 A sailor will not be likely to interlard his go- 
ashore talk with clew-lines, main-sheets, and halliards. 
fig. a 1373 Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew/ Posies Flowers 
80 Yet hauld I in the mayne-sheate of the minde. 
b. attrib., as main- sheet-block, -horse. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ., Mainsheet-horse, a kind 
of iron dog fixed at the middle of a wooden Imam, stretching 
across a craft's stern, from one quarter stanchion to the 
other; on it the mainsheet-block travels. 

2 . Jamaica slang. (See first qnot.) 

x88a Pall Mall G. 20 May 4/2 Main-sheet is weak rum- 
and-water . . and it seems to derive its quaintly expressive 
name from the native habit of taking constant pulls at it all 
day long. 1890 Blacky/. Mag. June 784 An old man invited 
to have a drink of roainsbeeL 

Mainspring (m^Ajsprlg)^ [Main a. 8 b.] 

1 . A principal spring in a piece of mechanism, 
a. In a gun-lock, the spring which drives the 
hammer. (Also fig.) 

a x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Custom of Country in. iii, Hee’s foule 
i’th touch-hole; and recoiles againe, The main spring’s 
weakned that holds up his cock. 1824 Col. Hawker Instr. 
Yng. Sportsm. (ed. 3) 42 The mainspring to be well regu- 
lated should at first pull up very hard. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth vi. How now, Smith, is thy mainspring rusted! 

b. The principal coiled spring of a watch, clock, 
or other piece of mechanism, 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas t. vii. 182 God's the main 
spring, that maketh every way All the small wheels of this, 
great Engin play. 1763 T. Mudge Th. Improv, Watches 
(1799) 12 The wheel that communicates the force of the 
main-spring to the balance. 1830 Kater & Laudner Mech. 
xiv. iqs In watches and portable chronometers,.. a spiral 
spring, called the mainspring, is the moving power. 1869 
Noad Electricity 38T Levers are released, and the machinery 
of the telegraph worked by mainsprings, are [sic] left free to 
rotate. 

2 . fig. The chief motive power; the main in- 
centive. 

C1695 T. Miller Descr. New York (1843) 30 It being 
proposed that the bishop himself who shall he sent over be 
the main-spring and mover in this work, 1799 Nelson 21 
Apr. in Nicolas (1846) VII. p. clxxx, I am here the 
mainspring which keeps all things in proper train. 1823 
Byron Juan ix.ixxiii, Some heathenish philosophers Make 
love the main-spring of the universe. 1850 Mrrivale Rom. 

\ Emp. (1863) I. j. 23 The cupidity which animated individuals 
i was . . the mainspring of the political factions of the time. 
1888 Burgon 12 Gd. Men II. x. 287 Truth. .was the very 
mainspring, .which actuated everything he thought, or said, 
or did. 

3 . attrib., as mainspring cramp (in a gun-lock), 
hook, punch, winder (iu a watch). 
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1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Army 96 note. One Main -Spring 
Cramp, 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clocknt, 165 Main 
Spring Hook, .Main Spring Punch. .Main Spring Winder. 
Mainstay [See Main a. 8 , 10.] 

1 . Naut. The stay which extends from the main- 
top to the foot of the foremast. 

1483 Naval Acc, Hen. VII (1896) 37 Cablettes for the 
mayne stay. 1626 Caft. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 14 
The tacklings are the fore stay, the xnaine stay. 1709 Land. 
Gas. No. 4521/a Having, -our Shrouds and Back-stayscut to 
pieces ; as also our Mam and False-stay. 

b. attrib. : mainstay-sail, a storm-sail set on 
the mainstay. 

174a Woodroofe in Hanway's Treea. (1762) I. n. xxiil 
xoo We furled the foresail, and lay to under a ruainstaysall. 
*867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk Main-staysail. 

2 . Chief support ; that on which one mainly relies. 

*787 Jefferson IVrit.fiSsji H- 163 The points of contact 

and connection with this countxy, which 1 consider as our 
surest mainstay under every event, 1839-40 W, Irving 
Wolfert's R. (1855) 207 This maxim, which has been pretty 
much my mainstay throughout life. x86i Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oaf. iv. (1889) 30 The host, .was one of the main- 
stays of the College boat-club, 1863 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. vii. 150 Direct record is the mainstayof History. 
1S67 Freeman Norm. Com. (1876) I. vi. 458 The Norman 
Duke was the mainstay of the French kingdom. 

+ Mainstrong, «. Obs. [OE. mtegenstrang : 
see Main sb . 1 and Strong a."] Strong in power. 

a xooo Riddles Ixxxvii. 3 (Gr.) folgade rme^en strong 
& mnndrof. <11203 Day. 27731 peos weoren on moncanne 
earles main stronge. 

Mainswear, obs. form of Mansweab. 

Maint (m^nt), a. rare. ( pseudo-arch .) [a. F. 
maint . ] Many, numerous. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Maint,.. an old Word for 
many, several. 1801 Moore Ring 170 Now Austin was a 
reverend roan. Who acted wonders maint. x866 J. B. Rose 
Eel. 4 Georg. Virg. 79 View the wide world and races 
maint of man. — tr. Ovid’s Met. 77 Ah me, ah me, there’s 
maint an honest dame, Brought hy fictitious Joves to grief 
and shame. 

tMaintain, sb. Obs. In 5maynten(e,-teyn(e, 
-teygne, -tyen(e, -tiene, 6 mainten©, -tame, 
[f. next vb., after F. maintien .] 

1 . Bearing, deportment, behaviour. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur v. ii. 163 He..holdeth the most 
noble courte of the world, alle other kynges ne prvnces 
maye not compare vnto his noble mayntene. 1471 Canton 
Recuyell (ed. hommer) 124 He had not the maynteygne of 
a yoman or of a seruaunt. Hid. 130 [She] began to wexe 
reed and to lese her mayntyene and contenance whan she 
sawe hym. X481 — Myrr. HI. x. 133 Atte longe, Nature 
may not suffre dyuerse mayntenes vnresonable, C1500 
Melnsine 202 The king recomforted his peuple by his 
wo[r]|iy contenaunce & valyaunt maynten. 1578 Proctor's 
Gorg. Gallery N iv, Joy were to here their prety wordes, 
and sweet mamtam [tread maintain] to see, And how all 
day they passe the time, til darknes dimmes ihe skye. 

2 . Maintenance, support. 

1483 in Rymer Foedera XII. (1711) 174/1 To the upholde, 
maynteyne and encrease of their both Estatis against alle 
Persones. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. A bingt. (Percy Soc.) 
x6 The mettell of our minds, Having the temper of trnc 
reason in them, Aflbordes a better edge of argument For 
the maintaine of our familiar loues Then the soft leaden 
wit of women can. 

Maintain (m^ntiim, m<?httfPn), ». Forms : 

3- 6 mainten(e, maynten(e, 4-5 maynetena, 

4- 6 mein-, mayntene, 4-5 msynetene, 4-6 man- 
tene, 6 Sc. manteane, 4-5 mentene, -teana ; 3-7 
main-, mayntein(e, -teyn(e, 5-6 mainteiene, 
4-6 mein-, meyntein(e, -teyn(e, 4-5 mayne- 
teyne, 3- 6 mantein(e, -teyn(e, 6 manteigne, 
4-6 menfceyn(e, -teine ; 4-5 mayntyn(e, main- 
tiene,meintiene,6-7 dV.niantine; 4-6 
maynteme, -teym(e ; 5 mayntan ; 5-7 main-, 
mayntayn(e, -taine, 6 man-, mainetayne, 4-6 
mentayne, 8 Sc. mentain, 6- maintain. [ME. 
mainlene, -teine, a. F. maint enir (OF. 3 sing. pres, 
ind. -iient, -tent, subj. -teigne, -tiegne), = Pr. man- 
tener, mentener, Sp. mantener, Pg, mauler, It. 
mantenere L, pbrase manii tenere , lit. ‘ to hold 
in one’s hand’ ( manii abl. of /nanus hand ; tenere 
to hold). Cf. Du. mainteneeren (from Fr.).] 

+ 1. trans. To practise habitually (an action, a 
virtue or vice) ; to observe (a rule, custom). Obs. 

a 1230 Owl 4 Night. (Cotton) 759 Ich kan wit and song 
manteine [Jesus MS. reads mony eine] Ne txiste ich to 
non o^er maine. 1303 R. Brunne Haudl. Synne 6558 ]?ou 
art vnbuxuxn, And manteynest an euyl custum. a 134a 
Hamfole Psalter xxvu. 3 pa sail Jxai be punyst [>at first 
fyndes f>aim, and all j>at oyses j>aim & inayntens J>aim [rr. 
ill deeds]. <1x375 Cursor M. 2454 (Fairf.) Pa folk ware fulle 
of misdede ana mayuteined wrang and wikkedhede. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 2049 How [?ai maintene j>ere mails with manas 
& pride. 1530 Crowley Last Trumpet 1287 Thou wilt- - 
mayntayne outragiouse playe, Tyl_ thou bane spent both 
lande and fee. x6xx Bibi.e Titus iii, 14 And let ours also 
learne to maintaine good workes [Gr. ko.\u>v ipywv npo- 
urratrflail for necessarie vses, that they be not vnfruitfult 
2 , *|*a, gen. To go on with, continue, persevere 
in (an undertaking). Also occas. to go on with 
the use of (something). Obs. 

1373 Barbour Bruce in 189 Frendis, and frendschip pur- 
chesand, To maynteym that he had begunnyn. <1x388 
l Chaucer Knt.’s T. 920 A^ proud despitous man That wol 
maynteyne that he first bigan. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 14 Lest they sholde waxe feble afterwarde, and 
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b. To furnish the means for conducting (a suit 
or action at law). Cf. 12 d. 

[c 1380 : see n.] 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 9 § 3 That no 
maner of personne. .doo herafter unlaufully maineteyne or 
cause or procure any uniaufull mayntenance in any action, 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 134 A man may however main- 
tain the suit of his near kinsman, servant, or poor neighbour, 
out of charity and compassion, with impunity. 1843 Meeson 
<$■ Welsby's Exchcq. Rep. (1844) XL 676 The defendants 
resjsted and maintained, supported, &c. such defences and 
resistance. 

11. To back up, stand, give one’s support to, 
defend, uphold (a cause, something established, 
one’s side or interest, etc.). 

c 1320 Sir Bates (A.) 4123 We rede{> meintene 3our parti. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Roils) 6528 pe Frensche 
..rysen a}eyn Conan to fight; Bot Conan meyntende wel 
his right. 137s Barbour Bruce x. 289 He hyet honor 
and largess, And ay mantemyt richtwisnes. c 1380 Wyclif 
Set. Wks. III. 322 Alle pat taken and_ meyntenen false 
causes ben cursed grevously. . . Also lordis holdynge grete 
lovedaies, and bi here lordischip meyntenenge pe fals 
pert, for money frendischip or favour, fallen opynly in pis 
curs, and so don men of lawe, wip alle false witnesses pat 
meyntenen falsenesse a^enst treupe,^ wityngly or unwit- 
tyngly. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 747 Vertew dyd 
hys besy peyne Pepyll to reyse hys quarell to menteyne. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxxviii. 11, 13 pat we mayntayne and 
stand perby pat werke all-way. Caypk. 3 is, sir, pat dede 
schall we mayntayne, By lawe it was done all be-dene. 
1482 Surtees Misc. (1888) 40 Every trew Cristen man . . is 
bunden fbrto supporte and maynteyn _y° trewth. 1513 
Douglas AEneis xi. xii. 114 By hurtis feiil for to manteym 
thar rycht. 1533 Covekdale Ps. ix. 4 For thou hast man- 
teyned my right and my cause. 1558 Knox First Blast 
(Arb.) 8 Suche as oght to mainteine the truth and veritie of 
God. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 122 The true & hoi- 
some doctrine is . every where oppressed, . , and open crymes 
mainteined. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) x'» 
The cause I maintaine is the cause of my Prince and Coun- 
try. _ 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 30 Who single hast maintaind 
Against revolted multitudes the Cause Of Truth. 1678 
Butler Hud. m. iii. 584 H’ had., us’d two equal ways of 
gaining : By hindring Justice, or maintaining. 1792 Burke 
Let. to Sir H. Langnshe Wks. 1842 I. 548 h irst, the king 
swears he will maintain, to the utmost of his power, ‘ the 
laws of God 

12. To uphold, back up, stand by, support the 
cause of (a person, party, etc.) ; to defend, protect, 
assist; to support or uphold in (an action), arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7374 His sede and his barntem Ouer al 
men i sal maintain, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
16661 Cadwaladre bad Iuor his soue, & Iny his neuew, 
‘wende & wone In to Bretaigne, & meintene efte po pat 
were of Bretons lefte*. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 1108 Or 
he sal pe tane of pam mayntene And pe tother despyse 
[Matt. vi. 24]. C1350 Will. Palerne 2698 Sche,. preyed ful 
pitousli to pe prince of heuene,..to mayntene hire & help, 
pat hire foos for no cas wip fors hire conquerede. c 1460 
Towheley Myst. xxvi. 96 To mayntene vs euermore ye aw. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xv. i, To mayntene his neuewe 
ageynst the myghty Erie. 1530 Palsgr. 438/2, I assyste, 
or stande by, or mayntayne a person in doynge of a dede. 
a 1553 Ud all Royster D. v. v. (Arb.) 84 We must to make 
vs mirth, maintaine hym ail we can. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 383 One trend to take another frendes part, to defend 
and maintaine him against backbiting. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, 1. i. 161 Iesu maintaine your Royall Excellence, a 1604 
Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1653) 31 His three sonnes. .formerly 
went into Ireland to maintaine one of the factions. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Iriendship (Arb.) 171 He. .would often main- 
taine Plantianus, in doing Affronts to his Son. 1883 Gar- 
diner Hist. Eng. II, xix. 328 In spite of all, James was still 
ready to maintain Somerset against his ill-wxliers in public, 
it he expostulated with him in private. 

+ b. In bad sense : To give support or counten- 
ance to evil-doers; to aid or abet in (wrong- 
doing) ; to back up in (error or wickedness). Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. in. 232 To meyntene misdoers meede 
thei taken. 1377 Ibid. B. in. 90 Of alle suche sellers syluer 
to take,. .Ringes or other ricchesse, the regrateresto mayno 
tene. <71380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 323 Officerispat meyn- 
tenen opere men in synne. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles m. 
3x1 Thus is the lawe louyd ’thorn my3hty lordis willys, 
That meyneteyne myssdoers more than other peple. <71400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 A fende .. tellez pam many 
thi»ges,..for to mayntene pam in paire mawmetry and paire 
errour. c *430 Freemasonry 255 To lere him so that for no 
mon No fals mantenans he take hym apon Nymaynteine 
hys felows yn here synne For no good that he myjht Wynne. 
1528 Northumberland in St. Papers Hen. I III, IV. 514 
Also I can not perceyve that any redresse can be maid 
uppon the Borders, for the Kyng of Scottes doth maynteyn 
all the theves and jebelles ol the same. 1552 Latimer 
Serm. Lincolns/u iii. (1562) 81 O crafty deuil : he went 
away, not for feare of the holy water, but because he would 
mayntaine men in errour and foolishnes. 

t c. With inf. : To assist, encourage, incite (to 
do something, esp. something evil), to supporter 
uphold (in doing it). Obs. 

c 1325 Poem times Edw. II { Percy Soc.) xxxvii, He shal 
be maintend full wel To lede a sory life. 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A. m. 145 Prouendreres, persuns, preostes heo meynteneth, 
To holde lemmons and lotebyes al heor lyf-dayes. Ibid. A, 
iv. 42 He meynteneth his men to morthere myn owne. 1393 
Ibid. C. xviii. 234 The pope . . That with ntoneye menteynelh 
men to werren vp.on cristine. _ 1546 J. Alen in St. Papers 
Hen. VIII, III. 577 The Justices nephew maynteyned the 
burgesses of the Newcastell, to take from me aparcell of 
pasture, 1626 Scogin's Jests in Hazl, Shaks. Jest-bks. (1864) 
124 When the king’s servants had espied him, they did main- 
taine their dogges to runne at Scogfn. 

d. Law. To give support to (a suitor) in an 
action in which one is not concerned. Cf. 10 b; 
also Maintenance 6. 

17*6 W. Hawkins Pleas Crown 1. 249 Of this second kind 


so to be not able to mayntayne theyr iourney. *545 Ascham 
Toxoph. To Gentlem. Eng. (Arb.) 19 Some shooters take in 
hande stronger bowes, than they be able to mayntayne. 

b. To carry on, keep up, prosecute (a war, fight, 
siege, contest). 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 3002 How here walles were broke . . 
pat pei mi}t no more meintene pe sege. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce x. 184 Quhill at thar rout, . . Cum for to maynteme 
the melle. Ibid. xiu. 280 Thai that wicht war and hardy, 

. .At gret myschef mantemyt the ficht. <2x400 R. Brunne's 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4464 Y schal vndertake [Petyt MS. 
sail maynten forpe] pys were. CX400 Rom. Rose 3530, 

I pray you . . For to mayntene no lenger here, Such cruel 
werre agayn your man. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
137 Than had Charles Duke of Savoye, a certen space 
maynteyned warre against the Citie of Geneva. 1665 Man- 
ley Grotius' Low C. Warres 277 To. .raise a Siege which 
is so strongly setled and maintained. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. xa8 Long the doubtful Combat they maintain, 
’Till one prevails (for one can only Reign).. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxix, It is false. .1 ..will maintain the combat 
with him that shall call it true. 

c. To carry on (an action at law); to have 
ground for sustaining (an action). 

1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 506/2 To haue and maynten 
Action or Actions of Dette. 15x2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 1 § 4 
Any maner of accion .. to be . . mayntened ayenst any of 
the Kingis Subgiettes. 1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners. $ 
Shcrifes 67 No sherife shall suffer a Barreter to maintaine 
any actions or quarrels in their countie courts. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 4x7 This Court granted an injunction 
against him, though no action whatsoever could be main- 
tained at law. 1892 Law Times Rep. LXVII. 142/1 In 
order to maintain an action of deceit there must be moral 
delinquency on the part of the person proceeded against. 

d. To continue in, preserve, retain (a physical 
or mental condition, a position, attitude, etc.), in 
spite of disturbing influences. 

1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. x, Lady Annabel for some time 
maintained complete silence. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. i. 10 The old English organization maintained its full 
activity. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xi. 3 The 
English writers maintain a sort of sullen silence.. 1879 
R. K, Douglas Confucianism iii. 72 The Sage, .maintaius 
a perfect uprightness and pursues the heavenly way without 
the slightest deflection. 1898 [G. W. E. Russell] Coll. <$• 
Recoil, x. 131 Amidst all this hurly burly Pitt maintained a 
stately,. reserve, 

e. To keep up (friendly relations, correspond- 
ence). 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII 240 When they [sc. ambassadors] 
were returned, they did commonly maintaine Intelligence 
with him. 1706 Hearne Collect. 2 Apr. ( 0 . H. S.) 1 . 215 He 
is ... much addicted to maintaiu Correspondence. 1718 
Freethinker No. 79 p 5 A brotherly Correspondence was 
maintained with all the Foreign Protestant Churches. 

+ 3. To keep a stock of. Obs. rarer" 1 . [A fre- 
quent sense in OFr.] 

<7 1483 Caxton Dialogues 6/29 Who wyne wyli mayntene 
Behoueth to haue selers And a lowe chambre. 

4. To keep up, preserve, cause to continue in 
being (a state of things, a condition or activity, 
etc.) ; to keep vigorous, effective, or unimpaired; 
to guard from loss or derogation. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 60 Eidolf, bisshop of Bath, 
be pes mayntend & helde. c 1350 Will. Palerne 2676 
Meyntenes 3it Tjoure manchipmanli a while. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xx. 605 The law sa weill mantemyt he, And held in 
pess swa the cuntre. <7x440 York Myst. xvii. 310, I rede 
we reste a thrawe, For to maynteyne our myght a 1535 
More Edw, V (1641) 29 He . . had holpe to maintaine a 
long continued grudge. 158* Mulcaster Positions vi. 
(1887) 42 How health is maintained, and disease auoided. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxx. 175 It is the Office of the 
Sovereign, to maintain those Rights entire. 1675 H. Ne- 
vile tr , Machiavelli' s Prince iii. (1883) x6 Maintaining to 
them their old condition. 1742 Hume Ess. u v. (1777) L 35 
All men are sensible of the necessity of justice to maintain 
peace and order. 1855 Bain Senses Int. n. i. § 6 (1864) 77 
Nervous influence is required for maintaining the breathing 
action. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 43 All that was 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining military discipline. 
x875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 28 As he had a reputation to 
maintain. 

b. With concrete obj.: To preserve in existence. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 220 We are still preserved by his 
power, and as he made us, so doth he maintain us. 17x5 
De Foe Fan t. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) L 17 And the same 
power preserves and maintains all things. 

5. To cause to continue in a specified state, rela- 
tion, or position, f to secure the continuance of (a 
possession) to a person (obs.) ; to secure (a person) 
in continued possession of property. 

1300-1400 R. Gloucester's Chron. (Rolls) App. XX. 70 pe 
amperesse,.made him ob swere To meinteini engelond to 
hure. c 1380 Wyclif Wks.. (1880) 24 To procure, norisebe. 
& meyntene cristen soulis in good gouernaile and holy lif. 
x8oo Addison Ainer. Law Rep. 274 Young contended 
that McCulloch.; ought to be maintained in possession of 
the land. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. i.ii. § 68 (1879) 71 The 
limb was maintained in this state of tension for several 
seconds. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV, 72/2 That the 
tools shall be maintained in proper position upon the rest, 
b. Comm. To keep (stock) from decline in price. 
x 83 x Daily News 8 July 6/1 American railroads are not 
quite maintained. 1892 Daily Tel. 5 Sept. 4/6 Consols rose 
i per cent and English railways were maintained. 

*|*0. To keep in good order, to rule, sway (a 
people, country) ; to preserve in (a state of peace, 
etc.). Obs. 

e 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 365 pat j>ai be weie 
mayntenande hore states in alie godnes.se, and reule po folk 
in rightwisnesse, 1375 Barbour Bruce xm. 709 God grant 


that thai..ma.ynteyme the land, And bald the folk welll to 
warrand. Ibid. xvi. 34 Vardanis in [his] absens maid he, 
For till manteym weill the cuntre. <2x533 Ld. Berners 
Huon lxvi. 228, I have.. maynteyned the countre in peace 
& rest and good iustyce. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xxxviii. 
32 Without these maye not the cities be manteyned, in- 
habited ner occupied. 1602 S. Patericke {title) A Discovrse 
vpon the meanes of wel governing and maintaining in good 
peace, a Kingdome, or other Principalitie. 

+ 7. rejl. a. To bear or conduct oneself (in a 
specified manner). Obs. 

*373 Barbour Bruce n. 486 Bot always, as A man off 
mayn, He mayntemyt him full manlyly. c X400 Maundev. 
(1839) H'/. *55 Thei gon often tyme in sowd, to help ofother 
Kynges, in here Werres . . : and thei meyntenen hem self 
right vygouresly, 1481 Caxton Godfrey (xxvi. heading, 
How Tancre mayntenyd hym moche wel in conqueryng 
contrees. 1530 Palsgr. 617/1 You shall se me mayntayne 
my selfe so honestly that you shall prayse me. 

f b. To continue in an action or state ; to keep 
oneself resolutely in a specified state (indicated by 
adj, complement). Ohs. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey cIxxviiL 262 They shold alle goo 
vnto the mount of Olyuet, And they shold mayntene them 
this day in fastyng. 1597 Bacon Ess., Faction (Arb.) 76 
Great men that haue strength in themseiues were better to 
maintaine themseiues indifferent and neutrall. 

8. a. To support (one’s state in life) by expen- 
diture, etc. b. To sustain (life) by nourishment. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 779 The king, ..to manteym his 
stat, him gaff Rentis and landis fair eneuch. c 1386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T. 583 Of his chambre he made hym a Squier And 
gaf him gold to mayntene bis degree. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, 
c. 39 He hath not yereiy revenues to maynteyn honorably 
and convenyently the astate of a Duke. 1584 Cogan Haven 
Health iii. (1636) 23 Nature hath taught all living creatures 
to seeke by sustenance to maintaine their lives. 1592 No- 
body Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1 . 289 Nobody takes 
them in, provides them harbor, Maintaines their ruind for- 
tunes at his charge. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 24 Suf- 
ficed!, that I haue maintaines my state. _ 1614 Earl Stir- 
ling Doomes-day vin. xii. (1637) 169 Whil’st old (and poore 
perchance) with toyle and strife, Glad (by his labour) to 
maintaine his life. 1647-8 Cotterell_ Davila's Hist. Fr. 
(1678) 11 Finding the narrowness of his fortune could not 
maintain the greatness of his Birth. X856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. i. 52 The first condition of a worthy life was 
the ability to maintain it in independence. 1856 Sir B. 
Brodib Psychol. Inq. I. v. 187 Food is required because 
life cannot be maintained without it. 

f c. To bear the expense of, afford. Obs. 

? <2 X366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1144 And Richesse mighte it 
wel sustene And hir dispenses wel mayntene. *596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. v. i. 79 What cernes it you, if I weare Pearle 
and gold : I thank my good Father, I am able to maintaine 
it. 1605 Loud, Prodigal i. i, But honesty maintains not 
a French hood, Goes very seldom in a chain of gold. 

9. To provide with livelihood ; to furnish with 
means of subsistence or necessaries of life ; to bear 
the expenses of (a person) for living, education, 
etc. Also, f to keep (a person) in (clothing). 

<1x400 Cursor M. 28961 (Cott. Galba) For ay j>e more man 
is of elde, be more men aw. .for to do him afmtis dede and 
mayntene him for sawi mede. 1487 Dietary 60 in Barbour's 
Bruce, etc. (1870) 539 Eftir thi power maynteme ay thi hous- 
hald. 1546 Snpplic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 80 Suche 
possessionem as. .vsed to maintain their owne chyldren, and 
someofours, tolernyng. 158aN.L1CHEFiEi.Dtr. Castanheda’s 
Conq. E. Ind. r. ii. 6 These people doe mainteine themseiues 
with rootes of hearbes,. .and whale fish. 1676 Lady Cha- 
worth in x 2th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 31 [It] 
frights Sir Carr Scrope. .from marying her, saying his estate 
will scarce maintaine her in clothes. 1709 7 'atler N o. 101 1 r 1, 
150/. per Annum, which would very handsomely maintain me 
and my little family. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xviii. vii, 
I believe you bred the young man up, and maintained him 
at the university. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 58 A time there 
was, ere England’s griefs began, When every rood of ground 
maintained Usman. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxvi, I maun hae a 
man that can nainteen his wife. 1838 James Robber vii, 
Sufficient to maintain me in comfort and independence as a 
gentleman. 

f b. To provide for the ‘ keep ’ of (an animal). 

1576 Fleming tr. Caius’ Dogs iv._ (1880) 28 And therfore 
were certain dogges founde and maintained at the common 
costes and charges of the Citizens of Rome in the place called 
Capitolium. 1672 Petty Pol. A nut. (1691) 53 An Ox of 6 or 7 
years old . . will be maintained with two Acres of good Pasture. 

10. To pay for the keeping up of, bear the ex- 
pense of ; to keep supplied or equipped (e.g. a ship, 
a garrison) ; to keep (a light) burning by supply of 
fuel ; to keep (a road, building) in repair. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds 27 pis light j?ey hoten & a-vowed 
to kepyn & myntenyn [«<). Ibid. 62 To meyteyn [jf<] wit-al 
a lythe brennynge in ye chyrche of sent Jame. * 533“4 Act 
25 Hen. VIII , c. 8 Euerie person .. hauinge anie of the 
saide landes. .shall. .sufficiently meintein the pauement of 
the said waye. a 1578 Lindksay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S. T. S.) I. 227 Witht tua schipis weill mantenitt and ar- 
taillzeit, x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa, v, 237 Here is 
an hospitall maintained at the common charges of the 
towne, to entertaine strangers that passe by. _ x6xx Bible 
x Esdras iv, 52 Tenne talents yeerely, to maintaine the burnt 
offerings vpon the Altar euery day. 16x7 Moryson I tin. 1, 55 
The States maintained some men of warre in this Inland 
Sea. <2 1687 Pettv Pol. Arith. (1690) 77 The annual charge 
of maintaining the Shipping of England, by new Buildings 
and Preparations. 1707 J. Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit, in, 
ix. 34X They, .maintain Lectures upon the Holy Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, almost every Lord’s Day Evening. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round. World (1840) 280 Strong forts 
erected . , and strong garrisons maintained in them. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) II. 233 Stone, wood, 
and iron, are the materials principally employed in making 
and maintaining roads. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 
48 The Germans.. maintained in it [this church] an attar. 


MAINTAINABLE. 


MAINTENANCE. 


of Maintenance there seem to he three Species :..2. Where 
one maintains one Side, to have Part of the Thing in Suit, 
which is called Champerty. Ibid. 252 A Man may lawfully 
maintain those who are infeoffed of Lands in Trust for him 
in any Action concerning those Lands. 1836 Bingham's 
Netu Cases Comm. Pleas II. 650 The Defendant . . has 
voluntarily and officiously undertaken to maintain the 
Plaintiff in a suit with which the Defendant has no connec- 
tion. 1886 Law Rep. tj Q. B. D. 504 The present action 
was brought by the plaintiff against the defendant to re- 
cover the 118/. on the ground that he had ‘maintained’ 
Nailer in the former action. 

13. To hold, keep, defend (a place, position, 
possession) against hostility or attack, actual or 
threatened. Phr. To maintain one's ground (often 
fig.). Also reft. — to make a stand, defend one’s 
"position ; similarly + to maintain one's oivn. 

C1350 Will. Palerne 3642 William say b er o}>er side of 
fers & so breme, hat his men mi^t nou3t meyntene here 
owne. a 1400-50 Alexander 1972 Mkjt (xou Jxe marches so 
Messedoyne mayntene H-selfe. 15x3 Douglas sBneis iv. 
v. 81 And now that secund Paris, . . By reif mantemys hir 
suld ouris be. 1593 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xlvi. 75 b, Bed- 
ford who our onely hold maintaind. 1595 Shaks. John m. 

iv. 136 A Scepter snatch'd with an vnruly hand Must be as 
boysterously maintain’d as gain’d. 1599 — Hen. V, ni. vi. 

95 Fht. The Duke of Exeter ha’s very gallantly maintain’d 
the Pridge. 1615 G. Sandys T rav. 217 A fort maintained by 
a small garrison of Moores. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife 
in. v. (1640) 37 Leon. . . I stand upon the ground of mine own 
honor, And will main taine it. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 15 There are four avenues cut through the Mountain, 
easie to be maintained. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 
1874 I. 63 In this case then, brute force might more than 
maintain its ground against reason. 1748 Gray Alliance 
88 An Iron-race the mountain cliffs maintain. 179a Anecd. 
IK Pitt I. xviii. 283 The King of Prussia, though surrounded 
by his numerous enemies, maintained himself with astonish- 
ing skill and valour. 1849 James Woodman, iv, She main- 
tained her ground, although the Moor rode close up to her 
with his companions. 1833 J- H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 
II. 1. iv. 178 Venice .. by a system of jealous and odious 
tyranny, . . continued to maintain its ground. 1893 Sir L. 
Griffin in iqthCent. Nov. 684 Our subsidies and open sup- 
port have enabled Abdur Rahman Khan to maintain him- 
self against his many enemies. 

14. To support or uphold in speech or argument ; 
to defend (an opinion, statement, tenet, etc.); to 
assert the truth of, contend to be true or right. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 3080 Yhit has men herd som 
clerkes maynte[ne] Swilk an opinion, als I wene, pat a saule 
[etc.], c 1380 Wyclif Sid. Whs. 111 . 323 Clerkis bat don 
evyl and meyntene it bi sotilte of word, c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. i. s AUe the othere vntrewe opiniouns and holdingis 
.. muste needis..lacke it wherbi thei rn^ten in eny colour 
or semyng be mentened, holde, and supported, e 1430 Pistill 
of Susan (MS. I) 220 pies wordes pat we say, On jxis worn- 
man verray, pat wil we mayntan for aye. 151a Act 4 
Hen. VIII, c. 19 Preamble , The seid Frensche Kyng . . 
alway erronyously defendyng & maynteynyng his seid 
obstynate opynyons agayne the unitye of the holye Church e. 
1530 Palsgr. 617/1 And he ones saye a thyng, he wyll 
mayntayne it to dye for it. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle 

v. 2x20 What phisitian .. would .. such a lye maintaine ? 
1631 Hobbes Leviaih. 11. xxx. x8o The doctrines maintained 
by so many Preachers. 1686 Horneck Crucif. Jesus xi. 
205 This point they do so stiffly, and so uncharitably main- 
tain. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1649 They also, in some 
degree, maintain our old doctrine of planetary influence. 
1856 Whately Bacon's Ess. i. xo It is not enough to believe 
what you maintain ; you must maintain what you believe, 
and maintain it because you believe it. 

b. With clause : To affirm, assert, or contend 
{that). With obj. and infra. : To assert (some- 
thing) to be (etc.) ; + also in passive. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) xo ?if pei seyn and meyntenen 
in scole and obere placis pat pe wordis of holy writt ben 
false. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 111. viii. § 13 Because we 
maintaine that in scripture we are taught all things neces- 
sary vnto saluation. 1603 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 77, I haue 
beard him oft maintaine it to be fit, that [etc.]. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. xxiv. 169 Some [animals] there 
are in the Land which were never maintained to be in the 
Sea, as Panthers, Hyaena’s [etc.]. 1653 Needham tr. Set- 

den's Mare Cl. 203 It is mainteined by divers learned Men 
that these were the ruins of the same Tower. 1683 Dryden 
Medal 86 He .. Maintains the Multitude can never err. 
1739 Butler Semi. Wks. 1874 II, Pref. 24 The Epicureans., 
maintained that absence of pain was the highest happiness. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 193 The country, he main- 
tained, would never be well governed till [etc.]. 1873 

Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 222 Pleasure and pain I maintain 
to be the first perceptions of children. 

+ 15. ? To hold upright. Obs. rare— 1 . 
x65x Morgan Sph. Gentry in. vi. 6x Vert, a Flower-pot 
Argent maintaining Gilliflowers Gules. 

+ 16. ? To stand for, represent. Obs. rare~ l . 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L.v. ii. 902 This side is H terns. Winter, 
This Ver, the Spring; the one maintained by the Owle, 
Th’ other by the Cuckow. 

Maintainable (m^in-, m<?httfi’nabT), a. Also 
5 mayntenable ,6 mayn-, mainteinable, 7 main- 
tenable. [f. Maintain v. + -able.] 

1. That can be maintained, kept up, held, de- 
fended, etc. ; esp. of an opinion, an action at law. 

1439 Rolls ofParlt. V. 22/1 No action to be mayntenable 
ayenste the seid named Executours. 1S4X Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c. 21 § i Wordes vttered by them .. not mainteinable in 
your lawes. 1339 in Scrype Ann. Ref. (1824) I, u. App. viii. 
427 No suite for any cause rysinge within the realme, mayn- 
teinabie in any place out of the realm. 1386 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1623) 88 A matter sinisterly suggested unto 
you against mee without any maintainable reason. 1603 
Fulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. 68 Your exception is good, and 
■maintenable by our Law. 1648 tr. Senault's Paraphr. 
Job 338 Doe you thinke that your Propositions are main- 


53 

taineable? 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1522/3 His Excellency 
called a Council of (War, where it was judged. That the Out 
Forts were not maintainable. 1777 Hamilton Whs. {1886) 
VII. 483 To effect this would require a chain of posts, and 
such a. number of men at each as would never be practicable 
or maintainable, hut to an immense army. 1826 Southey 
Lett. (1856) III, 527, 1 think he extends the inspiration of 
Scripture further than is maintainable. 1837 Sir N. C. 
Tindal in Bingham's New Cases I. 99, I think this action 
is maintainable against the husband and wife jointly. X873 
M. Arnold Lit. + Dogma 1876) 350 It is a maintainable 
thesis that the allegorising of the Fathers is right. 

+ 2. Affording a livelihood. Obs. rare. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 84 May a pastor .. 
(having a maintainable liuing allowed him of his flock) 
preach in other places for monie ? Ibid. 88. 

Hence Maiutarnableness. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1863 Pall Mall G. xx Nov. 6 The 
oint in favour of the maintainableuess of the action .. had 
een argued by two able counsel. 

Maintainer (m£in-, m^ntehnai). Forms: 4-5 
mayn-, meyntenour(e, 4-6 -tetter, 5 -tenowre, 
-tenor, -tynour , -teynoux, 6 maintener , -tenour, 
main-, mayntayner, -teinour, -teiner, -teyner, 
Sc. main-, man-, menteiner, -teinar, -tenar, 
-teaner, 7 So. mainteener, 9 {Law) maintainor, 
6- maintainer. [ME. mayntenour, a. AF. mayn- 
tenour, OF. maintenSor, agent-n. f. maintenir 
Maintain v. ; the mod. word is a new formation 
on Maintain v. + -er 1.] 

1 . One who upholds, defends, guards, keeps in 
being, preserves unharmed (a cause, right, state of 
things, etc.). 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 918 Mayntenours of rygbt, 

. . Distroyers of errour. 1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 1 86 
Of crystene feyth a meynteynour. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. <$• 
Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 34 O where be rulers meynteyners 
of justyce. 1536 Tindale Matt. v. 9 Blessed are the mayn- 
tayners of peace.. 1379 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Ep. 
Ded., Ma. Phi. Sidney, a special fauourer & maintainer of all 
kind of learning, c 163s Mure Ps. xvi. 6 Mainteener of my 
lote thow art.. 1639 Cokaine Masque Dram. Wks. (1874) 11 A 
great maintainer Of our great-grand-father’s virtue — hospi- 
tality. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones in. iii, The maintainers 
of all the different Sects in the world. 178X Johnson Life 
Cave Wks. IV. 529 A tenacious maintainer, though not a 
clamorous demander of his right. 1824 Miss Mitford Vil- 
lage Ser. 1. 66 She a school-mistress, a keeper of silence, 
a maintainer of discipline 1 1840 ThirLwall Greece lix. VII. 
321 Polysperchon. .appears as the maintainer of the rights 
of Hercules. . 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 124 The main- 
tainer of justice , .is aiming at strengthening the man. 

b. In bad sense : One who fosters or supports 
(wrong-doing, sedition, false quarrels, etc.). 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 288 Mede ys euermore a meyn- 
tenour of gyle. 14x3 Pilgr. Sovule (Caxton 1483) in. iv. 53 
Ye laweours and maynteners of wrong, c 1430 Lydg. As- 
sembly of Gods 677 Meyntenours of querelles, horryble 
lyers. 1502 Arnolds Chron. (1811) 90 Mayntener of quarels 
. .or other comon mysdoers. 1543 Brinklow Complaynt 
19 b, Thei be maynteyners of discord for their priuate lukers 
sake. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 88 Fostararis of falset 
. . Mantenaris of murther. 1373-83 Abp. Sandys Serm. iv. 
74 All breeders and maintainers of sedition. 

e. Something which main tains or preserves. 

1374 N ewton Health Mag. 23 Breade and Wyne, twoof the 
cheefest mainteiners of mans life. 1635 Moufet & Bennet 
Health's Improv. (1746) 374 Outward Heat draweth out 
their inward Moisture, which should be the Maintainer and 
Food _ of their Heat natural. 1656 Tryon Misc. i, 3 The 
Volatile Spirit . . is the Essential Life of every thing, and is 
the maintainer of its Colour. 

2 . One who upholds or supports in speech or 
argument, one who contends for the truth or 
validity of (a doctrine, assertion, tenet, etc.). 

1560 Daus tr. Sleida-ne's Comm. 82 The maynteners of 
that doctrine, are riother called nor hearde. 1361 T. Nor- 
ton Cablin' s Inst. iii. 306 This opinion. .hath had greate 
mainteiners. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 349 He was., a prin- 
cipal maintainer of Protestancy. 1738 Warburton Div. 
Legnt.l. 404 The Maintainers of the Immateriality of the 
Divine Substance were likewise divided into two Parties. 
1734 Edwards Freed. Will iv. xii. 275 Epicurus.. maintained 
no such Doctrine of Necessity, but was the greatest Main- 
tainer of Contingence. 1843 Jebb Gen. Law in Encycl. 
Meirop. (1847) II. 702/1 To quiet the violent contest of two 
honest maintainers of contrary opinions. x868 M. Pattison 
. Academ, Org. v. 154 The conservative maintainers of the 
‘ status in quo ’ ought to have been called upon to justify. . 
what had actually taken place. 

+ 3 . One who gives aid, countenance, or support 
to another; a defender and helper. Obs. 

ci 330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 3222 Now ]>ou 
comest to reue vs our [socour], pat sch oldest ben oure mayn- 
tenour. <1x400 Land Troy Bk. 17056 For now lesen thei 
her mayntenoure And alle the gode that thei owe. cx 440 
Promp. Parv. 320/2 Maynteno’.vre, manui enter, defensor, 
snpportaior, fautor. 1333 Coverdale Ezek. xxx, 6 The 
maynteyners of the londe of Egipte shal fall. 1578 Chr. 
Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 504 Thou, Lord, art my 
maintainer, and the holder up of my head. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 1. ix. 28 Seeing he acts by dependanee on 
Him, as all. the Rest do, we must compare None of them 
to their Maintainer. 

+b. In bad sense : One who aids and abets another 
in wrong-doing or error. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 255 Edward pel cald & 
teld, pat he was mayntenoure, pe robbed he all held, as a 
resceyuour. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 318 Alle resset- 
tours and meynteneris of siche [xc. thieves] wityngly ben 
cursed. <11440 Jacob's Well 59 Heretykes .. & alle here 
mayntenourys or fauourerys. 1495 Act rx Hen. VII, c. 10 
§ 2 The mayntenours of huh or theym so mysdoing. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 456 b, The counsel! of Caicedonie 


deposed Dioscorides the maynteyner of Eutyches from his 
By.shoprike. 1566-7 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 497 Ane 
mantenar of wickit and brokin men. 1370 Act 13 Eliz. c. 2 
§ 2 All.. Aydors, Comforters, or Maynteyners of anye the 
said. .Offendors. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius Catech.141 Main- 
tenars and patrons of euil doars. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
11. (1634) 467 The Conspirators had neither any mighty 
partakers in their fact, nor strong maintainers of their per- 
sons. 1660 R. Coke Power $ Subj. 233 The aiders, main- 
tainers and concealers, who shall not within twenty daies.. 
disclose the same to some Justice of Peace, 

4. Law. One who unlawiully supports a suit in 
which he is not concerned. Cf. Maintenance 6 . 

X399 Langl. Rich. Redeles n. 78 That no manere meyn- 
tenour shulde merkis here, Ne haue lordis leuere the lawe 
to apeire. 1303 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 13 Punishment of the 
Mainiainers and Embracers of the Jurors. 1531-3 Act 23 
Hen. VIII, c. 3 Vnlawfull maintenours embn.sours and 
Jurours. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I1896) III. xxi, 550 The 
maintainers of false causes, whether they were barons or 
lawyers, became very earl,' the object of severe legislation. 
1B98 Encycl. Laws Eng. (ed. Renton) VIII. 74 The main- 
tainor must have some special interest other than that of the 
public at large. 

6 . One who provides (a person) with the requi- 
sites of life ; + one who keeps a mistress. 

1633 Massinger City Madam iv. ii. Be assur'd first Of a 
new maintainer e’re you cashire the old one. 1630 Bulwer 
Anthrapotnet. 199 The Clergie, who are the chief main- 
tainers of these Ganimedes. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's 
Def. Pop. iii. Wks. 1831 VIII. 76 Plato would not have 
the People [called] Servants, but Maintainers of their Magi- 
strates, because they give Meat, Drink, and Wages to their 
Kings themselves. 1870 Echo 12 Nov., Every thief his 
own maintainer, every prisoner his own reformer. 

+ 6 . ? A mine- owner. Obs. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, ft iij, I could wish that some 
of the Cross Carping Maintainers might try the difference 
of these two Airs. 

7. Watch-making. An apparatus for keeping the 
movement of a clock or watch from being inter- 
rupted during the process of winding. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch $ Clockm. 167 In some of 
Arnold’s watches is a continuous maintainer. 

Maintai ning', vbl. sb. [-in oh] 

1. The action ot the verb Maintain; mainten- 
ance, support, etc. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 100 porgh Anselm may[nP 
tenyng was be contek ent. c 1380 Wycuf Set. Wks. III. 
322 I11 alle pis fals meyntenyng bet holden wib +e fend 
ajenst God. 1395 Purvey Remonstrance (1851) 87 V nworthi 
to haue ony benefice othir mayntenyuge in the rewme. 
3490-91 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 37 To the 
maynteynynge of the light before the rode, xxijf. j d. ob. 139a 
Gkeenf. Art Connycatch. m. 2 Except they applied them, 
selues to such honest trades, .as might witnesse their main- 
taining was by true and honest meanes. 1643 Milton 
Divorce viii. Wks. 1851 IV. 2r To the strict maintaining of 
a generall and religious command. 1794 S. WlLLtAMS Ver- 
mont 232 They were at all times ready. .to contribute their 
full proportion towards the maintaining the present just war. 
1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 107 The reach- 
ing and maintaining of an independent pastoral position. 

+ 2. Bearing, demeanour, behaviour. Obs, 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 5 The broder of kyng Eson,. there 
beyng present could not holde ne kepe his mayntening. 1483 
— G. de let Tour Prol,, A fayr wvff .. whiche had know- 
leche of alle honoure, alle good, and fayre mayntenyng. 1330 
Palsgr. 241/2 Mayntenyng^Fnf. 

3 . attrib. : maintaining power, in a watch or 
clock, the power which keeps the motion continuous 
(cf. Maintainer 7) ; so maintaining wheel -« 
going-wheel (Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1884). 

1766 A. Gumming Clock tf Watch Work 138 Care is to be 
taken to acquire in all watches as great a maintaining 
power as circumstances can admit. 1823 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 519 The sw ing-wheel . . is constantly urged 
forward by the maintaining power, which is supplied by a 
small weight. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clockm. 123 
Another feature of Huyghens’ clock is the maintaining 
power. 

+ Maintain ment. Obs. rare . [f. Maintain 
v. + -ment.J Maintenance. 

C1485 Digby Myst . {1882) v. 708 Therfor thei be expedient 
to these meny of maynte[n]ment. 1543 Phimptan Corn 
(Camden) 244 Sir Christopher Bird, person, who honestly 
did kepe the cure under the forsaid late person, and the 
maintenment of God service. 

Maintenance (m^-ntenans). Forms : 4-5 
meyn-, memteaaunce, -anee, meyntynaunce, 
menteynaun.ee, 4-6 mayntenannee, -anee, 5 
mayntenanse, mayntnaunee, mantenans, 5-6 
maynetenaunce, 6 maintaynance,main-,mayn- 
tenans, -tennance , -tennence, mantei(g)nan ce, 
6-7 mantenanoe, 6-8 maintainanoe, 4- main- 
tenance. [a. F .maintenance, f. maintenir-. see 
Maintain v, and -anob. Cf. Pr. mantenensa, Sp, 
mantenencia , P g. mantenfa, It. maniettenza.] 

+ 1. Bearing, deportment/demeanour, behaviour. 
<1x369 Chaucer Dethe Blmtnche 834 She had so stedfaste 
countenaunce, So noble porte and meyntenaunce. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas win. (1494) D vb, Where there be summe that 
wrongly it werrey, Hoide therageyne by frowarde mayn- 
te[n]iuuice. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 169 F or all their 
craft is in their countenaunce, They bene so graue and full 
of maymenaunce. 1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, v. iv. 22, I saw 
him hold Lord Percy at the point, With lustier maintenance 
then I did looke for Of such an vngrowne VVarriour. 

2. The action of upholding or keeping in being (a 
cause, right, state of things, government, etc.) ; the 
state or fact of being upheld or sustained; + that 
which upholds, means of sustentation. 
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*413 Pilgr. Souile (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxii. 8t Neither of 
them shalle be the lift hand to mayntenaunce of wrong. 1329 
More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 109/1 For the main tenaunce of theyr 
authorite. 1538 Starkey England 1. i. 25 To apply and in- 
dcuurmyselfe to the mayntennance andsetting forward of the 
true commyn wele. 1548-9 (Mar.) 2 ?&. Con. Prayer, Commu- 
nion, The maintenaunce of Goddes true religion and vertue. 
xp/fa Homilies u. Agst. Rebellions, (1640) 302 Sohathafran- ; 
lick Religion need of such furious maintenances as is Rebel- : 
lion. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) xxi Idlenesse is . . ye sole 
maintenaunce of youthful affection. 1591 Spenser Tea-res of \ 
Muses 338 So every where, they rule and tyrannize, For 
their usurped kingdomes maintenaunce. 1681 Addr. fr, 
Helsione in Lond, Gas, No. 1629/7 Whatever we can do for 
and towards the Support, Preservation, and maintainance 
of the just Rights and Prerogative of Your Majesty. 1871 : 
EtRtE PhiloL Eng. Tongue § 88 Where there is a central 
literature, there is a constant provision for the maintenance 
of uniformity even though words are changing their sense. 

3 . The action of keeping in effective condition, in ; 
working order, in repair, etc. ; the keeping up of 
(a building, light, institution, body of troops, etc.) 
by the supply of funds or needful provision ; the i 
state or fact of being so kept up ; means or pro- ; 
vision for keeping up. 

01460 Fortescue A is. 5. Lint, Mon. vi. (1885) 120 It is 
necessarie that the kynge be alway riche, wich may not be 
withowt he haue revenues sufficiant for the yerely mayn- 
tenance of his estate. 1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. 
(Roxb.) 149 For the mayntenanse of the lampe .. spent 
xiiij. quartes of oyle iij.nr. ob. 1546 Mem. li ipon (Sur- 
tees) III, 23 C’erten landes belongynge . . to the Mayne- 
tenaunce of divers and syndrye Chauntriez in the same . 
Churche. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinskcd III, 1537/1 
That which was doone.,made an excellent rode or bar- 
boroughfortbetimeitcontinued,andhadmaintenance. 1611 \ 
Bible Transl. Pref. T a Against Church-maintenance and i 
allowance, in such sort, as the Embassadors and messengers 
of the great King of Kings should be furnished. i6i6Surfl. ; 
& Markh. Country Farm 10 Your House.. will he.. of 
greatest maintenance, presentation, and safetie, if you en- 
uiron it round about with water, 1665 Bunyan Holy Ciiie 
250 Having thus shewed us this City.. he now comes to 
shew us her Provision and Maintenance, wherewith she 
is kept in safety, life, peace and comfort. 1775 Burke 
Concil. Anter. Wks, III. 100 Secondly, that they had acted 
legally and laudably in their grants of money, and their 
maintenance of troops. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
III. 407 A further sequestration was subsequently author- 
ised, in order to ensure the maintenance of the contin- 

f ent horse, which the Gaekwar was hound by treaty to 
eep up for the service of the British Government. 1861 
M, Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 47 The maintenance and repair 
of the northern gate, Bishopsgate, was assigned to them. 

1 4 . The carrying on (of a war) by furnishing 
supplies. Ohs. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen, VII , c. 12 § 6 The seid xv™“. .shalbe 
..levyed and paied for mayntenance of the same Werre. 
1543-4 Ast 35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Inestimable costes charges 
and expences. .for the maintenaunce of his waires. 

f 5 . The action of giving aid, countenance, or 
support to (a person in what he does). 06 s. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 186 For marryng of maryagez & 
mayntnaunce of schrewez. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 253 
Lentestow euere lordes for loue of her mayntenaunce? 
01425 Eng. Cong. Ircl. 20 A 1 oure enemy.. hath I-broght 
vnked folk vp-on vs, that the hame wich he had no power 
to don vs hym-self, throgh helpe of ham & mayntenaunce, 
the better my gilt brynge to end. 159a. Greene Ufist. 
Courtier E, Sildome was there any pleas put in before that 
vpstart veluet breeches, for his maintaynance inuented 
strange controuersies. a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems 
xxv. 14 And I sail be thy senxand, in sik sort To merit thy 
mantenance, if I may. 

0 , The action of wrongfully aiding and abetting 
litigation; spec, sustentation of a suit or suitor 
at law by a party who has no interest in the 
proceedings or who acts from any improper motive. 
(Cf. Maintain v . 2 d.) 

{13*1-2 Rolls of Parlt. 1 . 398/2 Q’ilvoille enquerre comen tR 
la mayntenaunce le dit Conte ele pert son Manoir.] 1389 in 
Eng, Gilds { 1870)39 ]>ei shullen makyn no meyntenaunce ne 
confideracie ageyn bekyngis right ne i>e comoun kwe. 1390 
Rolls of Parlt. III. 452/2 Some men.. have taken mych 
more by extorsion. .and by mayntenance of quereles. 0 1420 
Lyixi. A ssembly of Gods 659 Hoordam, Bawdry, False Mayn- 
tenaunce, Treson, Abusion, & Pety Brybry. c 143* Free- 
masonry 254 That for no tnon, No fals mantenans he take 
hym apon. 1447 Rolls of Parlt, Y, 130/1 By grete might, 
mayntenaunce, and other undue meones. 1460 Ibid. 374/2 
In an action of mayntenaunce. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
400 Alle the attorners.. truly to execute ther office as the 
kwe requirith w*out mayntenaunce, or champertye, or con- 
seilynge ther cliaunto's to vse eny fals accyons. 1591 
Lambarde Arch-cion (1635) 127 That he shall not by him- 
selfe, or by any other, commit Maintenance, or other thing, 
which may disturbs the course of the Common Law. 16*8 
Core OnLitt. 368 b. Maintenance ., signifieth in Law, 
a taking in hand, bearing vp or vpholaing of quarrels 
and sides, to the disturbance or hindrance of common 
right. 1787 Bentham Def. Usury xii. 118 Champerty is 
but a particular modification of this sin of Maintenance. 
1836 Bingham's New Cases Comm. Pleas II. 630 If the 
Defendant was not privy to the publication of the libel, he 
■was a stranger to the action brought against the Plaintiff, 
and in undertaking to indemnify the Plaintiff against the 
costs was guilty of maintenance. 1875 Postk Gains )v. 
(ed. 2) 6tr Unless the assignment savour of Maintenance, 
i, e. be made with the design of fomenting litigation. 1883 
Law Ref, ix Q.B.D. 1 Bradlaugh v. Newaegate. . .The 
action was for maintenance. 1886 Law Ref, 17 Q.B.D, 504 
The action was brought to recover damages occasioned to 
the plaintiff by reason of the defendant’s ‘maintenance ' of 
one Nailer in an action which he had brought against the 
plaintiff. 1901 Sir F. Pollock Law of Torts 3121 The wrong 
of maintenance, or aiding a party in litigation without either 
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interest in the suit, or lawful cause of kindred, affection, or 
charity for aiding him, is., akin to malicious prosecution and 
other abuses of legal process.. . Actions for maintenance are 
in modem times rare though possible. 

7 . The action of providing (a person) with the 
requisites of life ; the fact or state of being so pro- 
vided. Also, that which supports or maintains 
a person with livelihood, means of subsistence ; 
the amount provided for a person’s livelihood. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 He schal 3eue somwhat in 
maintenance of pe bretherhede. a 1400-30 A lexander 1179 
Rather to thole be mayntenance of the Messedoyns & of 
pe raeri Grekis, pan paim of Persy to pay. 1540 Act 32 
Hen. VI J I, c. 14 The nauy. .is. . the maintenaunce of many 
masters mariners and sea men. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xxxvii. (1887) 148 Will ye haue the multitude waxe, where 
the maintenance waines ? 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 68 
What maintenance he from his friends receiues, Like exhibi- 
tion thou shalt haue from me. 159a Babingtqn Notes 
Genesis i. Wks. (1622) 6 The pride of some, who cannot abide \ 
to haue tiny., come neere them in any circumstance of life or j 
maintenance. 160 a Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 555 This 
Maiz is the greatest maintenance which the Indian hath. 
X612 Woodall Burg. Mate Wks. (1653) Up. Salut. 2, I was 
forced for my maintenance to follow the practice of the cure 
of the Plague. 1645 Featly Dippers Dipt{xbf>) 133 Some 
lands, profits, and emoluments.. assigned for the mainten- 
ance of the Ministery. 0 1701 Cibber Love Makes a Man 
11. i. 22 Enough to give him Books, and a moderate Main- 
tainance. 1709 Swift Adv. Relig,, They are not under a 
necessity of making learning their maintenance. 173a Law 
Serious C. viii. (ed. 2) 114 The parish allowance to such 
people, is very seldom a comfortable maintenance. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI..117 In case he should have any 
children by her, to provide for their maintenance. 1840 
Macaulay Ess,, dive (1887) 560 The civil servants were 
clearly entitled to a maintenance out of the revenue. 1863 
Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece II. xxi. 297 The Greek 
convent-houses are chiefly houses of maintenance for poor 
men and women. 

b. Separate maintenance', support given by a 
husband to a wife when the parties are separated. 

17a* De Foe Col. Jack { 1840) 211 She demanded a sepa- 
rate maintenance. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 1. i, She has 
been the cause of six matches being broken off,, .nine sepa- 
rate maintenances, and two divorces. 

8. The act of supporting or upholding in speech 
or argument ; assertion of the truth or validity of 
(an opinion, plea, tenet). 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 990/2 For herein see I 
•none other shyft for this good man, but for the maintenance 
cf his matter to say, that in the common law [etc,]. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 22 b, The Duke . . aunswereth, 
that it was never his intent to defende Luthers doctrine by 
his maintenaunce. 156a Child-Marriages 195 This depo- 
nent did colourably declare (for the maintenaunce of his 
matter) that he hadsondry witnesses. 169xT.Hf.ALE] A cc. New 
Invent. 29 What has been severally offered and asserted., 
in Mamtenance.of their different Conceptions touching the 
Evil now enquired into. 1875 H. R. Reynolds in Ex- 
positor I. 308 He could never have appealed, as he did, to 
the authority of Paul in maintenance of his own peculiar 
opinions, 

9 . Cap (or ^haf) of maintenance : a kind of bat 
or cap formerly worn as a symbol of official dignity 
or high rank, or carried before a sovereign or a 
high dignitary in processions. 

The sense of maintenance here is obscure. Cf. the app. 
equivalent cap of estate, cap of dignity (see Cap sb. 4ft In 
the earliest example (o 1485) the hat of maintenance is worn 
by the members of the Holborn Quest. Afterwards the cap 
of maintenance is mentioned by contemporaries as having 
"been given by the Pope thrice to Henry VII and once to 
Henry Y 1 II ; in 1551 it is referred to as one of the insignia 
of a prince. In, the 17th C. and later it appears chiefly as 
borne, together with the sword, before the Lord Mayor, and 
before the Sovereign at his coronation. A kind of cap, with 
two points like horns behind, borne in the arms of certain 
families either as a charge or in the place of a wreath, is de- 
scribed by heralds as a ‘ cap of maintenance ’ : cf. quot. 1700. 

01485 Digby Myst , (1882) v. 727 ( Stage direct.) Here en- 
trithe vj. Ioroitrs in a sute gownyde with hoodes a-bowte 
her nec[kes), liattes of mayntenaunce ther-vpone. 1489 
W riothesley Citron. (1875) I. 2 A capp of mayntenance 
brought from Rome to the Kinge. 1551 Robinson tr. More's 
Uiop. 11. (1895) 233-4 Nor the prince hymselfe is not knowen 
from the other. . by a crown or diademe or cappe of main- 
tenaunce. 1577-87 Hounshkd Chron. III. 1x22/1 They 
had two caps of maintenance likewise borne before them : 
whereof the earle of Arundell hare the one, and the earle of 
Shrewesburie the other. *614 R.Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl 
111. E 3 b. As if a females fauour could not be obteyn’d by any, 
but he that weares the Cap of maintenance. 1622 J . Taylor 
(Water P.) Very Merry Wherry-Ferry Voy. Wks. (1630) II. 
13/2 A Sword, a Cap of maintenance, a Mace . . Are borne 
before the Maior, and Aldermen. 1632 Massinger City 
Madam iv. i, I.see Lord Mayor written on his forehead; 
The Cap of Maintenance and Citie Sword Bom up in state 
before bim._ 1639 Mayne City Match 1. iii, Think, man, how 
it may In time. . raise thee To the sword and cap of main- 
tenance^ 1656 in Jewitt & Hope Corporation Plate(x%gs) I. 
p. lxxviii, [Cromwell granted to Salisbury that the Sword- 
bearer should bear a sword and] weare a Cap of Mayntenance 
before the Maior of the said Citie for the tyme being. 1698 
Fryer Acc, E. India £ P. 358 A high Red Velvet Cap, 
plaited at Top like a Cap of Maintenance. 1700 Congreve 
Way of World ut, xviii, They [a pair of horns] may prove 
a cap of maintenance to you still. 17x4 Mandeville Fab. 
Bees (1725) 1 . 177 If my lord mayor had nothing to defend 
himself but his great two-handed sword, the huge cap of 
maintenance, ana his gilded mace. 1736 Drake Eboracunt 
L vi. 223 The sword-bearer hath a hat of maintenance, which 
he wears only on Christmas day, . .and on the high days of 
solemnity. 1808 Scott Marm. xv. vii. His cap of mainten- 
ance was graced With the proud herons plume. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. xx. 434 It became the rule for a duke 
to be created by the girding on of the sword, the bestowal 
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of a golden rod, and the imposition of a cap of maintenance 
and circlet of gold. (.Under Edw. HI ; but the document 
cited has per hnpositioncm cappx.) 

j-b. jocularly (with allusion to sense 7). 06 s. 

1597 jst Pt. Return fr. Pamass. t. i. 389 Take us with 
thee ; for wee must* provide us a poore capp of mantenance. 
t Maintenant, adv. Obs. Forms: 4 meign- 
tenaunt, 5 meyji-, mayn.tenaunt(e, 6 mantey- 
nenfc, maintenaunt. [a. OF. maintenant in the 
same sense (in mod.F. = now), f. main hand -t- 
tenant, pr. pple. of tenir to hold.] At once, im- 
mediately. 

13. . K. Alis. 5302 That on lep on a lyoun, And to ground 
hyuvthrewadoun, Andhymastrangledmeigntenaunt. Ju 140* 
Arthur 383 [They] broute Arthour Meyntenaunt Euen by- 
fore ]>e gyant. a 1470 Tiptqft Caesar iv. (1530) 6 They dely. 
vertd mayntenaunte one parte and the rernnaunt wyth m 
few dayes. a 1548 H all Chron. (1809)660 The Frenchmen . . 
alighted as though they would geveassaut maintenant. 159* 
West xst Pt. Symbol. § 44 C, Euerie estate is either executed 
maintenant, or executorie by limitation of vse. 1598 Child- 
Marriages 166, 2 packetes, . . which were maintenaunt . . 
deliuered to Mr. John Francis to he posted hens. 

+ Mamtenantly, adv. Obs. [-ly ^.] = prec. 

15*8 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 497 If thaye maye chare 
theimons out of Scotland, thoughe thaye ., manteynentlie 
retourne again after he be departed, yet [etc.]. 1577-87 
Holinshed Chron. III. 822/1 Monsieur de la Palice, and 
monsieur de Imbrecourt . . were put to their ransomes, and 
licenced maintenantlie to depart vpon their word. 

^1 Used with etymological allusion. 

255* Huloet, Sell a thing before wytnesse, or by delyuer- 
ynge possession mayntenantly to the buyer . . , mancipio dare. 

II MaiJltenottl (msehtsnoh). The name of the 
Marquise de Maintenon, secretly married to 
Louis XIV in 1685 ; used allrib. in names of 
things arbitrarily called after her, as Maintenon 
bonnet, chop, cutlet', Maintenon cross [ = F. main- 
tenon], a cross with a diamond at the extremity 
of each limb, worn as an ornament. 

[17x0 Swift jml. to Stella 8 Oct., We had a neck of mutton 
dressed a la Maintenon, that the dog could not eat.] 
1805 Sporting Mag. XXV. 226 Veal cutlets, baricoed 
mutton, maintenon chops. 1836 Markyat Three Cutters v, 

1 And what else, sir ? ’ ‘ Maintenon cutlets, my lord.’ 1836-7 
Dickens Sk.Boz, Tales viii, Mr. Alexander Trott sat down 
to a fried sole, maintenon cutlet, Madeira, and sundries. 
1884 West. Daily Press 13 June 7/6 The popular form of 
bonnet is that called 1 Maintenon’. 

MamteU0US(ni£i-nten3s),«. Law , rare, [irreg. 
f. Maintenance) + -ons.] Relating to, or of the 
nature of, maintenance. 

1898 Encycl. Laws Eng. (ed. Renton) VIII. 75 A main- 
tenous agreement is illegal and therefore void. 

f Mainteixue. Obs. rare — h [a. F. maintenue, 
f. maintenir to Maintain.] *= Maintenance 6. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 380 To seche and loke how that it 
is Touchende of the chevalerie, . .That of here large retenue 
The lond is fill of maintenu e, Which causith that the comune 
right In fewe contrees stant upright. 

Maim-t©p (nifi'mt^p). Naut. [SeeMATN a. 10.] 
The Top of a mainmast; a platform just above 
the head of the lower mainmast. Often used loosely 
for main-topgallant-masthead. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 48 Mayne toppes. 158* 
N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cortg. E.Ind. 1. xxviii.70 b, 
The king with his owne hand did deliver it unto the Cap- 
taine Generali, for to bestowe it in his maine toppe. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii. 6a The Admiral 1 of each 
squadron., doth carry in their maine tops, flags of sundry 
colours, 1725 De, Foe Voy. round World (1840) 308 The 
man at the main-top, who was ordered to look out. 1835. 
Marryat Jac. Faith/, xvii, When I was captain of the main- 
top in the La Minerve. 1887 Standard 21 Sept. 5/7 The war 
vessels.. each flying the British ensign at the maintop. 

b. altrib. (sometimes =‘ belonging to the main- 
topsail 5 )) as main-top bowline , -man , shroud. 

1626 Capt. Smith Acdd. Yng. Seamen 14 The maine top. 
sbroudes. cxE6o H. Stuart Seamans Cateck. 79 The 
duties of fore or main-topmen in their respective tops are 
much the same. , 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Main-top 
Bowline, the bowline of the main-topsail. 1882 Standard 
1 Dec. 3/6 There were no maintopmen on deck. 

Mam-topgaUaxtt (mfimjtppgte-lant). Naut. 
[See Main a. 10 and Topgallant.] Used attrib. 
in main-topgallant-mast, the mast above the 
main-topmast ; similarly in main-topgallant-mast- 
head, -sail {-yard), -yard, etc. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 The maine top 
gallant sayle yeard. 1693 Oliver in Phil. Trans. XVII. 
9x2 Our Main Top-Gallant Mast was split in pieces.. X748 
Anson’s Voy. 11. x. 239 One of the Captains .. carries the 
royal standard of Spain at the main-top gallant mast-head- 
1760 C. Johnston Ghrysal (1822) II. 233 To hand the main- 
top-gallant sail in a storm at midnight. 1790 Beatson 
Nav. 4- Mil. Mem, II. 411 The man on the main-top-gallant- 
yard of the Rochester. 1876 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 153/1 9 n 
the main-mast we have the .main-course or main-sail, main- 
top-sail, ®ain-top.gallan£-sail, and the main-royal. 

Main-topmast (m<?tn|tp-pmast, -most). Naut. 
Also 5 mane-. [See Main a. 10 and Topmast.], 
The mast next above the lower mainmast. 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 269 The mane toppe 
maste. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen xa, 1634 
Bukreton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 169 Upon the mainmast 
..there is also placed., the main top mast, 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. 111. 584 While, in the general wreck, the faithful 
stay Drags the main-topmast from its post away. 1833 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 434 Her maintopmast was. 
gone close by the cap. 




MAITT-TOPSAIL. 


MAIZE1TA. 


t>. attrib . : mciin-top-mast-head, -staysail. 

1673 Land. Getz. No. 683/3, 3 English Seamen ran up to 
his Main-top-mast-head, and took down his Pendant. 1779 
F. Hervey Nav. Hist. II. 157 He is said to have passed 
through the Channel, with a broom at his main-top-mast 
head. 1806 Daily Tel. 6 Feb. 3/3 At eight o'clock the 
maintopmast-staysail was carried away. 

Main-topsail (meirqtp-psdU, -s’l). Naut. 
[See Main a, 10.] The sail above the mainsail. 

1618 Nsitis tfRauleigh (18441 16 If the Maister. .hid heaue 
out the maine Xop-satle. 1748 Anson's Voy. ir. v. 170 The 
weather proved squally, and we split our maintop-sail. 1884 
Pae Eustace 137 Her main topsail is shivering. 

b. attrib as main-topsail bowline , brace, hal- 
yard, rigging , sheet, lye , yard. 

1626 Cait. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 12 The maine top 
sayle yeard. Ibid. 14 The maine top sayle hallyards,. .the 
maine top sayle sheats, . .the maine top sayle braces. Ibid. 

15 The maine top sayle bowlin. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Keg., 
Chron. 66/1 Our maintop-sail tye was shot away. 1813 
Examiner Apr, 261/a The [American frigate] Constitu- 
tion suffered severely, ..having, .both maintopsail-yards. . 
badly shot. 1854 Mss. Gaskell North 4- S. xiv, Some 
sailors being aloft in the maintopsail rigging. 

Main-ward., mainward. [Main a.] 

+ JL. T he main body of an army. Cbs. 

1563 87 Foxe A. tr M. (1596) 46/2 As well my vawavd, main- 
ward, as rereward. 1581 Stywakd Mart. Discipl. U. 122 
The which ..are to be diuided into three battailes : the 
Voward, the Maineward, and the Rereward battaile. 1591 
Garrard's Art Warre 184 When the fronts were wearied 
the Mainward and Rereward succeeded. 

2 . The principal ward of a lock, fastened to the 
main-plate. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. No. 2. 23 The true Place of 
the Main-ward. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 301/2 The 
Maine ward [of a key] is that on the lower side the Bit 
187s Knight Diet. Mech. 1339/1, G is a ward-lock key. .The 
various parts are, — a, the main- ward, or bridge-ward. 
Mainy, variant ofMEiNiE, company. 
Main-yard (m<?‘ - n| yard). A taut. [See Main a. 
io.j The yard on which the mainsail is extended. 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VI f (1896) 37 Brasse pendaunts 
for the mayne yerdes. c 1572 Gascoigne Mask Posies (1575) 
Flowers 48 His cares cut from his head, they set him in 
a chayre, And from a maine yard hoisted him aloft into the 
ayre, 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. iii. 16 Suppose 
the ship be 76. foot at the Keele, her maine yard must be 
2i. yards in length, and in thicknesse but 17. inches. 1824 
J. Symmons tr. Aeschylus' Agam. 59 Ship against ship, with 
crashing mainyards roll'd. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xvii. 46 We got a whip on the main-yard. 

b. attrib., as main-yard-arm, -rope ; main-yard 
man Naitt. slang (see quot.). 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 307, ij mayne yerde 
Ropes. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. at 665 Some, from the 
mam-yard-arm impetuous thrown. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Main-yard Men, those in the doctor’s list. 

Maioid (m£i’0id), a. and sb. Zool. [f. Maia +• 
-on>.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus 
Maia or family Maiidese or superlamily Maioidea 
of crabs. B. sb. A maioid crab. 

1831 Dana in Amer. Jml. Set. Ser. it. XI. 425 On the 
Classification of the Maioid Crustacea or_ Oxyrhyncha. 
1852 — Crust. 1.48 Small antennary space, as In theMaioids. 
Hence Maioi'fteau a. and sb. = prec. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 51 The Maioidean series passes down 
from the Parthenopinea. 

Maior, obs. form of Major and Mayor. 
Maioral, -alitie, obs. ff. Mayoral, -alty. 
Maioram, -ane, -on, obs. forms of Marjoram. 
Maiour, obs. form of Major and Mayor. 

Mair, northern form of More, and (Night) hare. 
Mair, Mair- : see Mayor, Mayor-. 

+ Mairatour, ado. Sc. Obs. Forms: see 
Atoor. [f. mair More + Atour.] Moreover. > 

1313 Douglas VEneis nr. vi. 148 And mairatour, gifouthir 
wit, or fame, Or traist may be [etc.]. 1552 Lyndesay 

Monarche 6155 And, mairattour, thay sail feill sic ane smell 
Surmountyng far the lleure of earthly flowris. 1396 Dal- 
rymple £r. Leslie's Hist. Scot. tv. 223 He mairattouer 
hououret christe in his Preistes. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 77 And mairattour,.. He did dislike baith 
Pape and Deil. 

Maircli, obs. Sc. form of March sb. and v. 

II Maire (mm). Also mairi. [Maori.] A 
name for several New Zealand trees with heavy 
dose-grained wood: a. Santalum cunninghami ; 
b. Olea of various species ; e. Eugenia maire. 

1833 W. Yate Acc. N. Zealand (ed. 2) 41 Mairi— -a tree of 
the Podocarpus species, growing from forty to sixty feet 
high. _ i883_ J. Hector Handbk. N. Zealand 132, 133 
{Morris) Maire-a small tree ten to fifteen feet high ; . .wood 
hard, close-grained, heavy. .Black maire, N.O. Jasminese ; 
also Maire-rau-nui, Olea Cnnninghamii. 

Maire, obs. form of Mayor, More. 
Mairmaid, Mairman: see Mermaid, -man. 
Mairouer, -ir, obs. Sc. forms of Moreover. 
Mairt: see Mart. 

Mais, Maisehloch, obs. ff. Mess, Mashloch. 
Maise, variant of Mease sbf 
Maise, Maisela, obs. ff. Maize, Measles. 
t Mais on. Sc. Obs. Also 6 maisoun. [a. F. 
maison. ] A house. 

1370 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 412 With all foull vice thou 
hes defylde yair Maisoun. 01625 Sir J. Semple Picktooth 
for Pope in Harp Renfrew. Ser. 11. (1873) 19, I can but., 
seek my meat through many an unknown Maison. 


Maison, obs. form of Mason. 

Maison-dieu : see Measondue Hist., hospital. 

II Maisonnette (nMizpaet). Usually mis- 
spelt maisonette. [Fr., diminutive of maison 
house.] A small house. 

1818 Lady Morgan Atttobiog. (1839) 27 The Charlevilles 
have exchanged their maisonette in Berkeley Square for 
Queensberry. House. 1880 Ouida Moths 1. 234 They all lived 
in a little maisonette in the park. 

Maiss, variant of Mease v. Sc., to soothe. 

Maist, northern form of Most. 

Maister : see Master. 

t Maisterel(l. Obs. rare — h [f. maister, 
Master + -eiA] An imp or familiar. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 25 Who is a consulter with fami- 
liar spirits? What? he that hath, .confariation with apeity 
Maisterell? Ibid. 179 How many magicians, .. have had 
their.. maisterels, and ministrels, their imps, and familiars. 

Maiateresse : see Maistiuce Obs., Mistress. 
Maiatery, maiatir : see Mastery, Master. 
Maistre, obs. form of Master, Mastery. 
Maistres(se, obs. form of Mistress. 

Maistri, obs. form of Mastery. 
t Maistrice. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Forms: 4-5 
mastriee, -is, mais-, maystries, -yes, -yse, 5-6 
mastres, 4-6 maistres, 5-6 maistrice, 7 mais- 
teresse. [a. OF. maistrise (mod.F. maitrise'), f. 
mattre Master. In 1 6-1 7th c. confused with the 
pi. of Mastery, q. v.] = Mastery in various 

senses; superiority, superior force or skill ; a deed 
of might or skill, a feat. To make maistrice : to 
display one’s power or skill. 

01300 Cursor M. 14611 Quar es nu ..})is prophete. .Nu sal 
he sceu vs his maistns. 13.. K. Atis. 5591 By maistres, be 
werres he conquerde. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 524 And 
it, that ouris suid be of rtcht, Throu thair mastriee thai 
occupy. Ibid. vi. 566 The hund did than sa gret mastris, 
That he [etc.], a 1400 Pisiill of Susan 227 He was . . More 
mijti mon hen we his Maistris to Make, c 1400 Sowdone 
Bab. 3117 Longer durste thay no maystryes make, Thai 
were so soie agaste. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4172 And eek 
amidde this purpryse Was maad a tour of gret maistryse. 
01400-50 Alexander 333 pe renke..Gase him doune.. 
Furthe to make his maistryse and mose in his arte, c 1460 
Towneley Myst. xxv. 232 Tell me in this tyde what mastres 
thou makys here. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 696 Quhat 
Sotheroun thai ourtak Contrar the Scottis com neuir mais- 
trice to mak. 1326 T indale i Cor. ix. 25 Every man that 
proveth mastres abstaineth from, all thynges. c 1360 A. 
Scott Poems (S. T. S.) vi. 8 So luve garris sober wemen small 
Get maistrice our grit men of gud. 1680 Aubrey in Lett. 
Emin. Persons (1813) III. 566 Notwithstanding his great 
witt and maisteresse in rhetorique etc. he will oftentimes be 
guilty of mispelling in English. 

t Mai/strie, V. Obs. [ad. OF. maistrier , f. 
maistre Master sbi] trans. = Master v. 

c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1843 Naght is his goost 
maistried With daunger. Ibid. 4603 Of so seekly a con- 
dicioun, That it may by no cure be maistryed. 1481 Cax- 
ton Myrr. 1. v, 26 They [sc. unlearned clerks] be called 
maistres wrongfully, for vanyte maistryeth them, c 1332 
Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 95a Maistrier, to mastry. 

Maistrie, obs. form ol Mastery. 

Maistry (mci-stri). Indian. Also maistri, 
mistry. [Hindi mistrl, corruption of Pg. inestre 
master.] A master-workman, a foreman ; applied 
also to a skilled workman, e. g. a cook, a tailor. 

1798 Wellington in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Deep. (1877) 
765 These are to be had in any number by making advances 
to the bullock owners or maistries. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry 
Leaves 135 'the head maistri, or builder, had discovered., 
that some of the workmen had deserted. 1880 C. R. Mark- 
ham Peruv.Bark 362'l’he usual method ofobtaining labourers 
is to employ a native mais try, who engages to enlist a fixed 
number of coolies. 

Maistry(e,Maistnr, obs.ff. Mastery, Master. 
Mait, Sc. form of Mate sb., a., and v. 

Maiter, Maith, obs. ff. Matter, Maize. 
Maith, Sc. variant of Mathe, maggot. 
Maithen, Maithes: see Maythen, Maythe. 
Maitles, obs. variant of Mightless. 

|| Maitre d’hotel (mgtri dutgl). Also 6 maistre 
d’hostell. [F r. phrase — ‘ house-master ’.] A head 
domestic, a major-domo, a steward or butler. 

1340 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. HI. III. 252 Tannagel, the 
maistre d’hostell with vij persons. 1603 Earl of Perth 
Lett. (Camden) 64 A marquise who is ms mattre d’hGtelle 
[Meant for a fem. !J. 1704 Addison Italy (1703) 488 His 

chief Lay-Officer is the Grand Mattre d'Hdtel or High 
Steward of the Houshold. 1769 Ann. Reg. 104 His royal 
highness gave to the maitre de hotel who was charged with 
it [a present] a gold snuff-box. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
lxxv (init.), Frederic Lightfoot, formerly mattre d' hotel in 
the service of Sir Francis Clavering. 

■f Maitrise, i>. Obs, rare— 1 , [ad. F. maitriser, 
f. maitrise : see Maistrice.] trans. To make one- 
self master of, to conquer. 

1636 Brathwait Rom. Emp . 125 Hee recovered France 
newly over-run and maitrised by the Barbarians. 

Maize (jne f). Forms : 6 maith, mayis, 6-8 
mais, maiz, (7 maes, maix, maijs, maze, mass, 
8 maez), 7-8 mayz(e, 7-8 mays, (9 mais(e), 7- 
maize. Also 6 in mod.L. form maizium. [a. 
Sp. maiz (formerly also mahiz, mahis , mayz), a 
word of the Cuban dialect, the pronunciation of 
which is rendered by Oviedo in Sp. orthography as 


niaisi or majisi ; prob. identical with the Arawak 
(Guiana) marisi, and the Carib ‘ mdrichi , bled 
d’Inde ’ (Breton, Did. Caraibe, 1665). Cf. F. mats, 
in 16th c. mahiz (1 555 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . An American graminaceous plant [Zea Mays') 
or the grain produced by it; = Indian Corn. 

a. The plant. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xviii. 21 In 
steed of corn they sow Maith [Fr. its sement du Maith], 
which is a kind of giosse Mill. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
vi. i. 561 The fields of Mais the great stalkes whereof 
were trodden downe. 1613 R. Harcourt Voy. to Guiana. 

28 There is a kind of great wheat, called Maix, of soma 
it is called Guinea wheat. 1672 Jossllyn New Eng. 
Rarities 17 They [Racoons] feed upon Mass, and do 
infest our Indian. Corn very much. 1674 — Voy. Naso Eng. 

73 Maze, otherwise called Turlde-wheat, or rather Indian- 
wheat, because it came first from thence. 1742 Collins 
Eel. iii. 6 ’Tis sweet, .to. .scent the breathing maize at set- 
ting day. 1861 Tylor A nahuac ix. 228 The Mexicans were 
cultivating maize and tobacco when the Spaniards invaded . 
the country. 

b. The grain. 

1555 Eden Decades 3 This kynde of grayne they call 
maizium. £1363 Spa rue Sir J. Hawkins' 2nd Voy. in Hak- 
luyt {1589) 540 Mayis maketh good sauory bread. 1394 R. 
Ashley tr. Lays le R oy 15 b, Throughout the western Islands 
they make bread of a kind of wheat called Mahiz. 1396 
Raleigh Discov. Gviana 3 It hath also for bread sufficient 
Mais, Cassaui. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 602 A corn* 
called Maiz, in bignesse of a pease, the eare whereof is much 
like toa teasell 01626 Bacon Med. Rem. Wks. 1857 HI. 828 
Take of Indian maiz half a pound. 1732 Arbuthnot R iiles 
of Diet i. 250 Mays is not so easily brought to Fermentation. 
2832 V eg. Stibst, Food 10 1 Maize is said to contain no gluten, 
and little, .saccharine matter. 1835 Longf. Hiaw. xvit. 139 
They . . Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, Pounded huh 
as maize is pounded. 1854 Century Mag. Apr. 849 The first 
generations of English-Americans subsisted mainly on maize. 

2 . W ater maize [Sp. maiz del agua ] , the Victoria 
regia, so called because of its farinaceous seeds 
(Treas. Dot. 1866") ; Mountain maize, the genus 
Ombropkylum (Miller Flant-n. 1884). 

3 . Adopted as the name of one of the coal-tar 
colours, a pale yellow resembling that of maize. 

1890 Thorpe Diet. Appl. Chem. I. 265 The sodium salt of 
azoxystilbene-disulphonic acid, .known in commerce as ‘sun 
yellow ’ or ‘ maize ’. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as maize-beer y -bread, -cob, 
-colour, -cutler, -ear, -jield, -Jlour , - garden , -grain, 
-grits, - harvest , -meal, -oil, -plant, -stalk, -starch, 
-straw, -trough, - whiskey ; maize-coloured, -fed 
adjs. ; maize-husking, maize-poisoning vbl. sbs.; 
maize-bird, an American blackbird of the sub- 
family Agelseinx, esp. Agelteus phomiceus, so called 
from its fondness for maize ; maize-cream, a de- 
coction or gruel of maize or maize-meal ; maize- 
eater, a South American maize-bird; maize-smut, 
a destructive fungus ( Ustilago Maydis) attacking 
the maize-plant; maize-thief—- maize-bird-, maize- 
yellow, a yellow like that of maize. 

1887 Moloney Forestry W. Afr.. 450 In South America a 
kind of beer called Chica or *Maize beer is made fvom_ the 
grain. 1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds II. looTheAgelatnae, 
or ^maize-birds. 1835 Kingsley Wcstw. Hoi xxv, Baskets 
. . freighted with. ,*maize-bread. 1890 O. Crawfurd Round 
Cal. Portugal 197 Now the broad fields of maize are cut 
and the *maize-cobs garnered. 1862 O’Nf.ill Diet. Calico 
Printing, etc., * Maize colour , a. low toned yellow orange. 
x86i Englishwom . Do in. Mag. HI. 263/1 One skein of gold 
or *maize-coloured Russia braid. 1626 Bacon Sylra J 49 
Indian Maiz. .must be throughly boyled, and made into a 
*Maiz-Creame, like a Barley Creame. 1853 Longf. Hiaw. 
xih. 41 Wagemin, the thief of cornfields 1 Paimosaid, who 
steals the *maixe-ear 1 1894 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Feb. 89/3 

The wheat-fed pork of the North West may yet compete 
with the *maize-fed pork of Chicago. 1771 J. R. Forster tr. 
Kalm's Trav. N. Amer. II. 77 They [birds] assemble by 
thousands in the *maize-fields, and live at discretion. 1835 
Longf. Hiaw. xin. 21 All around the happy village Stood 
the maize-fields. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1830) 1. 131 Pastry, 
for which their *maize- flour and sugar supplied ample mate- 
rials. 1899 Werner Capt. of Locusts 263 They., carried 
her to the grove beyond the *maize-gardens. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Peritv. Bark 479 The grains [of Cuzco maize] are 
four or five times the size of ordinary *maize grains, xgoi 
Oxford Times 9 Mar. 7/1 [The advertisers] have never 
used any. Amaize-grits, or any other substitute for either 
malt or hops. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 
22, 1 chanced to stop for the night at the house of a gentle- 
man during the "maize-harvest. Ibid. 293 Their diet. . 
[should] consist principally of "maize meal. 1871 Kingsley 
At Last xvi, The Red Indians looked on Mondamin, the 
"maize-plant, as a gift ofa god. 1897 -d llbutfs Syst. Med. II. 
801 The special characters of "maize poisoning may be due 
to some peculiarity in the chemical structure of this grain 
itself. z8g6 P. A. Bruce Ecott. Hist, Virginia I. 167 
Except the juice sucked from the crashed fibre of the 
"maizestalk,^ they had no knowledge of any spirits. 1887 
Moloney forestry IV. Afr. 450 The finer qualities of 
"Maize starch are largely used as a substitute for arrowroot. 
x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 299 A hole in the "maize- 
straw thatched roofs served as chimney, xyjz J. R. Forster 
tr. Kalm’s Trav. FI. Amer. I. 372 The laws of Pensylvania 
..have settled a premium of three-pence a dozen for dead 
"maize thieves. 1853 F. O. Morris Hist. Brit. Birds III. 
9 Red-winged maize-bird.. .Maize-thief. 1851 Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt. xiii. 98 Your horse is standing at the "maize- 
trough. 1893 Leland Mem. L 13 "Maize- whiskey could be 
bought then for fifteen cents a gallon. 

Maizena {mdzrnl). [Arbitrarily f. Maize.] 
Maize-starch prepared for use as food. Also attrib. 
x86a in Rep. Juries ExMb. 1862 (1863) iil A. 13, x8Sa 
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MAJESTY, 






Mrs. Hawthorne in JV. Hawthorne 4 Wife (1885) II. 326, 

I carried to Mrs. Alcott early this morning some maizena 
blanc-mange. a 1875 F. Oates Matahele Land ( 1889) 24 
Made into a pudding with maizena. 

Mai zer. [f. Maize + -er 1.] A maize-bird. 

1837 Swain son Nat, Hist. Birds II. 275 Subfam. Aglainas 
Ji. e. Agelsims] Maizers. 

|| Maja (ma'xa). [Sp., fem. of MajoI.] A 
Spanish woman who dresses gaily. Also attrib, 
183a [see Majo 1 ]. 1840 Longf. Sp. Stud. 11. i, Now bring 
me, dear Dolores, my basquiha, My richest maja dress. 

Majerom, obs. form of Marjoram. 
Majasta-rian, a., nonce-wd. [f. Majesty + 
~arian.~\ Used humorously for : (Her) Majesty’s. 

1857 Clough Poems, etc. (1869) 1. 115 He is. to have a deer- 
stalking party to-morrow, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, and 
other majestarian officers. 

+ Man estate. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. majes- 
tatem Majesty.] Majesty. 

. *533 Gau Richt Pay (1888) 32 Thir iii persons ar equal 
in power maiestate and in ewer lestyng. 

Maj e static (maedgestae’tik), a. Now rare. 
[ad. med.L. majestatic-us, f. majestat- Majesty.] 
Pertaining to the majesty of God. Cf. Majestical 2. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. lxxxv. 9 The glorious majestatick 
presence or inhabitation of God. 1695 Bp. Patrick Comm . 
Gen. iii. 8 They heard the Voice of the Lord. . -The Sound of 
the Majestatick Presence, or the Glory of the Lord, a vjxs. 
Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 14 To gain a tran- 
sient beatifick sight, Of Jesus rob’d in Majestatick Light. 
1756 Amory Buncle (1770) II. S3 We must distinguish., 
between the essential and the majestatic presence of God. 
So + Majestatical a., in the same sense. 
a 1694 J. Scott Wks. (17x8) II. 493 He placed a great 
Part of the Glory of his Majestatical Presence in the Taber- 
nacle. 

fMajestative, a. Obs.-° [ad. late L. tnajes- 
tativ-us, f. mdjestat- Majesty : see -ive.] Majestic. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr, 

Hence fMajestativeness. Obs .— 0 
1727 in Bailey vol. IT. 

Majesterialty, Majesterycall: see Magist-. 
Majestic (madge’stik), a. [f. Majesty + -10.] 
Possessing or characterized by majesty ; of impos- 
ing dignity or grandeur, a. Of persons, their at- 
tributes, etc. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet. 1. xvi, Bowing her self 
with a majestique air. a 1632 Brome Queene’s Exch. 1. i, 
Wks. 1873 III. 458 Your no less prudent than Majestick 
Father With power & policy enricht this Land. 01700 
Dryden Flower 4 Leaf 176 But in the midst was seen A 
lady of a more majestic mien. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 132 He was grave and majestic, and carried it 
something like a king. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 111. 812 His 
stride majestic and his frown severe. 1856 Fiioude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. ii. 173 Amidst the easy freedom of his address, 
his manner remained majestic. i856 Lid 1 ion Bamp. Led. 
v. (1875) 225 St.John is spiritually as simple as he is intel- 
lectually majestic. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxxxvi. 1 
Lovely to many a man is Quintia ; shapely, majestic, Stately, 
to me. 

Comb. 1870 L’Esthange Miss Milford I. vi. 168 A fine 
majestic-looking old woman of sixty. 

b. Of things material and immaterial. 

1601 Shaks, Jut. C. 1. ii. 130 It doth amaze me, A man of 
such a feeble temper should So get the start of the Maies- 
ticke world. 1610 — Temp. iv. t. 118 This is a most maies- 
ticke vision. 1664 Evelyn Sylva iv. (1679) 33 No Tree what- 
soever, becoming long Walks and Avenues, comparably to 
this Majestick plant [the Elm], a 1704 T. Brown Prol. 

1 st Sat. Pershis Wks. ed. 1730 1. 51 Virgil’s great majestick 
lines. 1742 Young Ht. Th. iii. 193 This Heav’n-assum’d 
majestic Robe of Earth, He deign’d to wear, 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho i, The view was bounded by the 
majestic Pyrenees. 1833-6 j. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 
I. iv. i. 360 There they [Ambrosian chants] are in use still, 
in all the majestic austerity which gave them their original 
power. 1879 Geo. Eliot Them Such ii. 32 Clad in the ma- 
jestic folds of the himation. 

Hence + Maje-sticness, majesty. 
a 1643 Cartwright To C'tess Carlisle 24 Such a.. Lovely, 
self-arm’d, naked Majestickness. 1683 H. More Itlustr,, etc. 
263 Which is a marvellous manner of Transition . . sutahle 
to the usual Majestickness of this Book of the Apocalypse. 

Majestical (madge-stikal), a. Now chiefly 
j>oet. [Formed as prec. : see -ICAL.] 

1 - = Majestic, a. Of persons, their attributes, 
etc. (occas. ironical). 

1389 Horsey Trap. (Hakl. Soc.) App. 293 Kynore [Tread 
Kyuore=cover] my good lord, with thy princely wisdome 
and majestyecall clemency this unwillinge faulte comytted. 
1593 N ashe Christ's T. Ded. 2 All those maiesticall wit 
forestalling worthies of your sexe. 16x7 Moryson I tin, 11. 
99 His person and carriage was most comely, and (if I may 
use the word) Maiesticall. x65a-6* Heylin Cosmogr. t. 
(1682) 207 Their gate is. .very stately and majestical. 1663 
Cowley Ess., Greatness (1688) 121 If I were ever to fall in 
love again . . it would be, I think, with Prettiness, rather 
than with Majestical Beauty. 1781 Justamqnd Priv. Lift 
Lewis XV, II. 214 His entrance .. was splendid and ma- 
jestical. 182 x Byron Sardan. 11. i. 532 His marble face 
majestical Frowns. x866 J. H. Newman Gerantius iv. 30 
And therefore is it, in respect of man, Those fallen ones 
show so majestical. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. iv. 101 
A grave and majestical countenance. 

0, Of things material and immaterial, 

*579 Lyly Evphues (Arb.) x6x What can we beholde more 
noble then the world..? what more maiesticall to the sight, 
or more constant In substance ? a 1586 Sidney Apol. Poetrie 
(Arb ) 63 Theyr Playes .. thrust, in Clownes by head and 
shoulders, to play a part in maiesticall matters. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. i. il iv. (1651' 17 Suppose you were now 
brought into some. .Majestical Palace. 1651 N. Bacon 


Disc. Govt. it. xi. (1739) 58 War is ever terrible, but if just 
and well governed, majestical. 1693 Dryden Ess., Orig. 
Satire ied. Ker) II. 107 The first six lines of the stanza 
seem majestical and severe. 1831 Longf. Gold. Leg. v. Inn 
at Genua 4 It is the sea,.. Silent, majestical and slow. 1867 
M. Arnold Celtic Lit. 61 An older architecture, greater, 
cunninger, more majestical. 

+ 2 . = Majestatic. Obs. 

1581 E. Campion in Confer, iii. (1584) Rij, S. Augustine 
excludeth not by maiestical presence al bodily presence. 
1397 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Iv. § 6 If his Maiesticall body 
haue now any such new property. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts , 0 . T. 291 It pleased the Lord to represent unto me 
a cleare signe of the majestieall. presence of the Sonne of 
God, sitting on high, upon a glorious throne, a 1638 Mede 
Wks. (1672) 639 The proper place where the Majestical 
Glory is revealed, is the Heavens. 1673 Brooks Gold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 526 The presence of God with his people is 
very majestical. a 1680 Chahnock A ttrib. God (1682) 257 
[Heaven] ’Tis the Court of his Majestical presence. 

Hence + Maje’sticalness, majesty. 

1613 Decl, Arriv. C. Haga at Constantinople 14 The 
Maiesticalnesse of Our Royall and Princely State. 1632 
Kirkman Clerio ft Lozia 78 This splendid greatness of a 
maid surpassed the magesticalness of the purest French 
Lillies of King Henry the third. 1727 Bailey vol. II. 

| Majestically (mad^e'Stikali), adv. [f. Ma- 
jestic, -ical : see -ically.] In a majestic manner ; 
with majesty, imposing dignity or grandeur. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 479 If thou do’st it halfe so 
grauely,so majestically [etc.]. 1670 Clarendon Contempt. 
Ps. Tracts (1727) 568 If princes would .. majestically sup- 
press haughty and impetuous transgressors. 1697 Dryden 
VEneid ix. 35 Silent they move ; majestically slow, Like 
ebbing Nile, or Ganges m his flow. 1723 Pope Odyss. vi. 
158 He bends his way Majestically fierce, to seize his prey. 
1833 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. iii. 126 The great 
stream of the Po . . flows majestically through its length. 
1896 Law Times C. 489/2 Inglis . . stalked majestically out 
ofCourtj looking neither to the right hand nor to the left. 

+ Maje-stify, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Majesty + 
-ty .] Irons. To make majestic. 

1616 Lane Cont. Sqr.’s T. xii. (1887) 24 Vppon his helme 
a plume of white and redd maiestifyed his pace. 
Majs-stuoua, a. rare. Also ? majestious. [a. 
F. majeslueux, f. majesti Majesty, after volup- 
tueux Voluptuous.] Majestic. 

1683 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 65 The other [employ- 
ments] are more majestuous, and as such, attract more 
veneration. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 252 That voice 
‘sombre and majestious 

Majesty (mse-dgesti). Forms : 4-5 magestee, 

4- 6 mai-,maj-, mageste, (5 maiestee,xaagiste), 

5- 6 magestie, -y, 5-7 maiesty, majestie, (6 
maiestye, majistye), 6-7 maiestie, (7 majiste), 

6 - majesty, [a. F. majesti, ad. L. majestdt-em , 
majestas, f. *majes -, ablaut-var. of *majos- ( majus , 
mdjdr-em greater : see Major) + -tat- : see -ty. 
Cf. Pr. mai-, majestat, It. magestk, nines th, Sp. 
majestad, Pg. mages fade’, also G. majestat, Du. 
majesUit .] 

1. The dignity or greatness of a sovereign ; 
sovereign power, sovereignty. Also concr. or semi- 
concr. The person or personality of a sovereign. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 431 [Edward I loquitur] Hys fadyr 
. . wes agayne my maieste. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2632 A 1 no- 
hill kyng & nomekowthe t . . Let mene to your maiesty ^e 
mynde of my tale, c X460 Fortescue A is. 4 Lint. Mon. vii. 
(1885) 125 He [re. the king] woll . . hie also horses off grete 
price ._. and do other suche nobell and grete costes, as bi- 
sitith is roiall mageste. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vi, 13 
The subget fereth to offende the mageste of his souerayn 
lorde. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . eexliii. 362 By our 
ryall magesty and segnory, we commaunde you [etc.]. 1328 
Roy Rede me, etc. (Arb.) 29 Fye apon his maieste and 
renowne Clayminge on erthe to be in Christis stead. 1593 
Shaks._ 7 c/!» ii. i. 480 Why answer not the double Maiesties, 
This friendly treatie of our threatned Towne, 1606 — Ant. 
4 Cl. hi. iii. 2 Good Maiestie : Herod of Iury dare not looke 
vpon you. 1726-31 Tindal Rapids Hist. Eng. (1743) II. 
xvii. 126 She was a sovereign queen and would do nothing 
prejudicial to Royal Majesty. 1782 Wolcot in J. J. Rogers 
Opie 4 Works (1878) 22 The King came in after, with a 
skip ; (not a very proper pace I think for Majesty). 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 308 A man who was daily seen 
at the palace, and who was known to have free access to 
majesty. 1883 Earl Rosebery Sp. at Edinb. 21 July, The 
buried paraphernalia of dead majesty. 

b. spec. The greatness and glory of God. (The 
earliest use in Eng.) 

_ a 1300 Sarmun lvi. in E. E. P. (1862) 7 Boj>e god and man 
in mageste }>e hei? king aboue vs alle. <11340 Hampoi.e 
Psalter xx. 3 He sail appere in mageste. Ta 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rase 1335 God that sit in magestee. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. X95 O nihe mageste, Which sest the point of every 
trowthe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvii. xxi. 721 To see the 
blessid Trynyte. and the mageste of oure lord Ihesu Cryst. 
1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 18 b, He y l wyll serche 
the secrete Maiestye of God by natural! reason. x6xx Bible 
Heb. viii. 1. 1629 Milton Christ's Nativ. ii, That far- 

beaming blaze of Majesty. 1693 Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. iii. 8 
The Voice of the Lord. . .The Sound of the Divine Majesty’s 
approach. <z 1729 S. Clarke Serm. Ixxxiii.Wks. 1738 1. 517 
’I he Supereminent Glory and Majesty of God. 1881 Bible 
(R. V.) Luke ix. 43 And they were all astonished at the 
majesty [Gr. ueyabeiirijn, Tindale, etc. mighty power] of 
God. 189a Westcott Gospel of Life Pref. 22 The incompre- 
hensible majesty of God and His infinite love, 

0 . transf. and jig. 

1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 78 Christ come full humill 
and full low, Us to exalt in Maiestie. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 382 To contemne the Maiestie, 
diminise the authoritie of the Kirk. 1663 Charleton Chor. 


Gigani. 13 So great devotion and reverence toward the 
majesty of Truth. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. A vat. 
11. vi. 106 It were contrary to the Majesty of the principai 
Part, to be moved by another whether it will or no. 1712 
Addison Sfiect. No. 327 j* 14 The natural Majesty of Adam. 
1863 Woolner My Beautiful Lady 135 The worth and 
majesty of England’s name. 

d. Rom. Hist. Used to render the equivalent 
L. majestas in the sense : The sovereign power and 
dignity of the Roman people, esp. considered with 
reference to offences against it. (CLLese majesty.) 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Actio maiestatis, an action for 
the breakyng of the honour and maiestie of any great or 
heade officer. 1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. 1. lxxvii. (1591) 
43 Crime of Majesty and treason. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. xliv. (1865) V. 248 Under the empire the law of ma- 
jesty was the legal protection thrown round the person of 
the chief of the state. 

2. Preceded by a possessive, your, his, ker, the 
king's, the queen's ; sometimes with a qualifying 
epithet, as (most) sacred, gracious, + royal. Used 
as an honorific title in speaking to or of a king, 
queen, emperor, or empress. In this nse Your 
Majesty is a respectful substitute for the pronoun 
you , and His, Her Majesty (abbreviated H. M.) 
may be either prefixed to such designations as the 
King , the Queen, King Edward VII, etc., or 
substituted for them ; so, in modern use, Their 
Majesties , when more than one royal person is 
meant. Also, with distinguishing epithet : His , 
Her Imperial Majesty (abbreviated H. I. M.), said 
of an emperor or empress ; His Britannic Majesty 
(abbreviated H. B. M.), the King of Great Britain 
(and Ireland) ; His Catholic Majesty, the King of 
Spain ; His Most Christian Majesty (Hist.), the 
King of France ; in jocular language, II is Satanic 
Majesty , the Devil, Satan. 

This use, common to all the Rom. langs., and from them 
adopted into all the living Teut. langs., descends from the 
Latin of the later Roman empire (tun, vestra majestas). 
In England it occurs, in its Latin form, from the 12th c., 
though examples of the vernacular form are not met with 
before the 15th c. It was not until the 17th c. that your 
majesty entirely superseded the other customary forms of 
address to the sovereign. Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth 
were often addressed as 1 Your Grace ’ and ‘ Vour Highness 5 , 
and the latter alternates with ‘Your Majesty ’in the dedica- 
tion of the Bible of 1611 to James I. 

The English syntax of this word (as of the other abstract 
nouns similarly employed as titles, e. g. highness, lordship, 
grace, excellency ) is somewhat inconsistent. Although 
Your Majesty , like His, Her Majesty, requires the follow- 
ing verb to be in the 3rd person sing, to agree with the sb., 
this principle of concord is not applied to the pronouns, as 
in Fr. and some other langs. The neuter pronouns it, its , 
which, cannot be used with reference to a foregoing (Your, 
II is , Her) Majesty, either the titular phrase must be re- 
peated, or the pronoun must he the same as if the simple 
form (‘ you ’, or 1 the king * the queen ’) had been used 
instead of the periphrastic form. 

[1171 Addr King's Clerks to Hen. II in Mat. Hist, T. 
Becket (1885) VII. 471 Noverit vestra Majestas, quod (etc.).] 
1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 444/2 Plese it to your Rial Mageste. 
1536 in Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, (1632) 1025 The Kings most 
roiall Magesty. 1383 Whitgift in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. 

§ 24 To the Queens most excellent Majesty. May it please 
your Majesty to be advertised that notwithstanding the 
charge of late given by your Highness to the lower House 
of Parliament [etc.]. 1396 Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 661/x 
The great good which shall growe to her Majestie, should 
. . readely drawe on her Highnes to the undertaking of the 
enterprise. 1624 in Archseologia XLV1II. 211 Given by 
the King’s Ma' 1 ' . . to one Bonner. 1660 Blount (title) 
Boscobel or the History of His Sacred Majesties most 
miraculous preservation after the Battle of Worcester. 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 143 One of his Majesties Judges. 1761 
Cruden Cone. Bib. Ded. to King, I doubt not but your 
Majesty will pardon my forbearing to enter upon your 
valuable personal accomplishments. C1777 Burke Addr. 
to King Wks. IX. 183 Your Majesty was touched with a 
sense of so great a disaster. 1804 M. Cutler in Life, finis. 
4 Corr. (1888) III, 171 This morning, paid the high homage 
of my respects to his Democratic Majesty, the President. 
x88x Jas. Grant Camero/tians I. ii. 23 Before summoning 
his sable majesty. 1884 G. Fleming (Julia Fletcher) Ves- 
tigia I. iv. 131 His Majesty, King Humbert, will hold a 

f rand review of his troops. 1888 Mapleson Mem. (ed. 2) 

, 29s His Majesty the King of Hawaii. 

+ 3. The external magnificence befitting a sove- 
reign. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey xxxix. 77 Themperour satte in his 
mageste, and the barons alxmte hym. 1667 Milton P. L. 
11. 266 Heav’ns all-ruling Sire.. with the Majesty of dark- 
ness round Covers his Throne. 

4. Kingly or queenly dignity of look, bearing, 
or appearance ; impressive stateliness of aspect or 
demeanour. 

X531E lyot Cota ii, ii,The fountaine of all excellent maners 
is Maiestie, which.. is proprelie a beautie or comelynesse in 
his countenance, langage and gesture apt to his dignite, and 
accomodate to time, place, and company. 1349 Coverdale, 
etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. 58 A weake bodye, wherin there is 
no maiestye. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) xi6x With 
a faire countenance, and a majestie full of mildnesse. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 232 , 1 desene.. One of the heav’nly Host, 
and by his Gate . . some great Potentate . . such Majestie 
Invests him coming. 17x0 Steele Tatter No. 113 r 1 
[Nicolini] commanded the Attention of the Audience with 
the Majesty of his Appearance. 1836 Kingsley Lett. (1878) 
I. 34 His looks were majesty, and his tongue justice. 1848 
Dickens Dombey xxx, Edith was there in all her majesty 
of brow and figure. 





MAJO. 


MAJOR. 


b. transf. Of natural objects, buildings, etc. 

1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 The contemplation 
of goddes workes & maiestie of nature. 1565 Cooper The- 
saurus s.v. Maiestas , the maiestie and goodly sight of a 
place. 1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826; 281 A. shrine, 
of golde and of great Maiestie. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 607 
The Moon Rising in clouded Majestie. 1822 Byron Heaven 
$ Earth 1. iii, Your rugged majesty of rocks And toppling 
trees. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 6 The funereal majesty 
of the cedar or the yew. 1879 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 
(ed. 6) 159 At the foot of Skiddaw, which stands forth in all 
its majesty. 

e. sarcastically. 

1388 Greene Pandosto (1607) 21 The goodman seeing his 
wife in her maiestie, with her mace in her hand, thought it 
was time to bowe for fear of blotves. 

5 . Impressive stateliness of character, expression, 
or action. 

*397 Morley Introd. Mus. 1x4 Those per arsin 4 thesin, 
which of all other Canons carie both most difficultie, and 
most maiestie. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ill. i. § 2 Hence 
it is that Moses with so much Majesty and Authority begins 
the History of the Creation, with. In the beginning [etc.]. 
1709 Felton Classics U718) 16 The Romans have left no 
Tragedies behind them, that may compare with the Majesty 
of the Grecian Stage. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 131 
Imposing only by the majesty of plain dealing. _ 1871 H. 
Macmillan True Vine vi. (1872) 260 Every thing in nature 
partakes of the majesty of measured progressiveness and 
slowness. 

6 . A canopy over a hearse. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1483 Funeral of Edit). IV in Lett. Rich. Ill (Rolls) I. 7 
A blacke magestie, clothe of sarsenet drawen with vj coursers 
traped with blacke velvet. 15.. MS.Cott. Tib. Eviij. in 
Strutt Mann. 4 Customs (1776) III. 162 If he be an earle he 
must have a majeste and valence fringed. 1346 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. II. 11. App. A. 6 [A] stately herse of nine prin- 
cipals with double stories and a costly Majesty. 1849 Rock 


C/t. of Fathers II. vii. 498 This tester-like covering [of the 
. . the 

Archil. I. 250. 


hearse] was known as the ‘majesty’. 1850 Gloss. Terms 


7 . Religions Art. (See quots.) 

Cf. med.L. majestas (see Du Cange), OF. maystl, ‘image 
de la Vierge’ (Godefroy), It. maesta. 

1483 Caxton Paris 4 Vienne ( Roxb. Libr, 1868) 27 A lytel 
chamber whyche . . was an oratory, where as was the ma- 
geste [F. la maieste) of our Lord Ihesu Cryst vpon a lytel 
aulter. 1847 Eastlake Mater. Hist. Oil Painting I. 171 
note , The only existing document relating to Cimabue shows 
that he was employed in 1301 .. on a mosaic ‘Majesty’ in 
the tribune of the Duomo at Pisa. Ibid. 480 The central 
picture . . generally represented a 1 Majesty ’, or enthroned 
Madonna. 1830 Neale East. Ch. Introd. I. 238 The dome 
[of St. Sophia at Constantinople] was covered with mosaic 
of glass: the summit, as usual, representing a Majesty._ 1834 
Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, Majesty , . . a representation of 
the Saviour seated in glory on a throne, and giving his bene- 
diction, encompassed with the nimbus called Vesica Piscis , 
and surrounded by cherubim and the four evangelistic 
symbols, with the A and Cl. 1872 Gloss. Eccl. Terms ted. 
Shipley), Majesty , a picture of God the Father enthroned 
as a pope, with a tiara on His head, and with the other 
persons of the Blessed Trinity portrayed or symbolized. 1883 
J. G. Waller in Archseologia XLIX. 200 ‘The Majesty ’j 
a term of ancient use, is given to the figure of Our Lord 
seated within an aureole, holding up the right hand in act 
of benediction, in the other a book or orb. 

8. Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl, Her, I, Majesty, this term is 
applied to the eagle when crowned, and holding a sceptre. 
It is then blazoned an eagle in her Majesty. 

9 . attrib , : f majesty scutcheon, (app.) an 
escutcheon bearing the royal arms. 

1722 Lond. Gan. No. 6084/2 A Chair of State .. with a 
Majesty Scutcheon over it. 

Hence + Majestysliip nonce-tod. ■= Majesty 2. 
1394 Lodge & Greene Looking Glasse (1598) E 3 b. Nay 
ana please your maiesti-ship for proofe he was my childe, 
search the parish booke. 

Majeutic, variant of Maieutic. 

Maji, variant of magi, pi. of Magus. 

|! Majo 1 (ma’xo). [Sp. ; cf. Maja.] A Spanish 
dandy of the lower classes. Also attrib. 

1832 W. Irving A lhambra (1 896) 134 ( The Balcony ), Majos 
and majas , the beaux and belles of the lower classes, in 
their Andalusian dresses. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 
146 The Majo, the Figaro of our theatres, is entirely in 
word and deed ofMoonsh origin;. .he is the local dandy... 
The Majo glitters in velvets and filigree buttons, tags and 
tassels. 1883 Ld. Saltoun Scraps I. ii. 192, I had bought 
a full Spanish majo costume, .and at a distance might have 
been mistaken for a Spanish dandy. 

Majo 2 (m<?i - dg<?). Also 8 znurjoe, 8-9 majoe. 
A West Indian shrub, Picramnia Anlidesma. 
Majo bitters (see quot. 1866). 

ax 726 H. Barham Hortus_ Americanus (1794) 96 Majoe, 
or Macary Bitter. This admirable plant hath its name from 
Majoe, an old negro woman, . .who, with a simple decoction, 
did wonderful cures. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) Xiy. 727/a 
There is only one species [of Picramnia], viz. the antidesma, 
or murjoe bush. 1866 Treas. Bot. 886/2 In the West Indies 
the negroes use an infusion of Picramnia Antidesma, a 
shrub about eight feet high, as a cure for colic and other 
complaints, under the name of Majo-bitters. 

Majolica, maiolica (madgp-lika, may/rlika). 
Also 6 maiolique, [a. It. maiolica (whence F. 
majohque, maiolique). 

According to J. C. Scaliger Exoteric, Exercit. (1557) 136, 
the best ware of this kind was said to be made in the island 
of Majorca (called Majolica in the 14th a : see Du Cange); 
if this statement he correct, the word is prob. derived from 
the name of the island.] 

1 . A term applied originally to a fine kind of 
Italian pottery coated with an opaque white enamel 


ornamented with metallic colours; but later ap- 
plied to all kinds of glazed Italian ware, beautifully 
ornamented and richly coloured, also called faience 
and Raffaelle ware. Also, a modern imitation 
ware coated with a coloured enamel and decorated. 

I55S Eden Decades 238 The fine whyte earthecauied Por- 
cellana, of the which are made the earthen dysshes of the 
woorke of Maiolica. 1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. 1. xi. 13 Two great platters of Maiolique [ printed 
Macoljque], 1836 J. C. Robinson Soulages Collect. 50 
The pieces .. which, in the fifteenth century, were curtly 
termed by the Italians ‘ Majorca ’ or 1 Majorica’, and thence 
by corruption ‘Majolica’, a term which, .ultimately obtained 
a place, in the language, and was applied indiscriminately 
to all kinds of glazed earthenware. 1873 Fortnum Maiolica 
20 The general term ‘ Maiolica also spelt ‘ Majolica ’, has 
long been and is still erroneously applied to all varieties of 
glazed earthenware of Italian origin. We have seen that 
it was not so originally but that the term was restricted to 
the lustred wares. 

attrib. i86r Our English Home 153 Majolica dishes 
were, every day more in request. r86z Catal. Internat. 
Exhib. II. xxv. 120/2 Modern Majolica Ware. 1873 Mrs. 
Palliser tr. Jacquemart' s Ceramic Art 245 In the first 
years of the sixteenth century, a Florentine artist carried 
the majolica art into Spain. 

+ b. (See quot.) Obs. 

1598 R. Haydocke tr .Lomazzo in. iv.99 Reddes are made., 
of the red earth called Maiolica, otherwise browneof spaine. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1866 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 283 Majolica, a 
white compact limestone. 

II Maj00B.(madJj7?n). Also 8 majum, 9 maju.11, 
madjoon, -ourt. [(Urdu and Turk.) a. Arab. 
Ujsd 00 tnaS’j'un.'l An intoxicating confection 
made of the leaves of the Indian hemp, poppy- 
seed, nux vomica, and other ingredients. 

1781 Let. in Ld. Lindsay Lives Lindsays (1840) IV. 222 
Our ill-favoured guard brought us a dose of majum each, 
and obliged us to eat it. 1819'!', Hope,a1«<wA(i82o) I. xi.21 6 
The ample dose of madjoon he had just swallowed. 1858 
Simmon ds Diet. Trade, Majoon. 1883 H. H. Kane in 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 946/1 Small black lozenges, consisting 
of the resin of hemp, henbane, crushed datura seeds, butter, 
and honey, and known in India as Majoon, amongst the 
Moors as El Mogen. 

Major (m^i-dgoi), sbX [a, F. major, short for 
sergent-major, Sekgeaet-major, which like some 
other military titles originally designated a much 
higher grade than at present.] 

1 . In the army : An officer next below the rank 
of a lieutenant-colonel and above that of a captain. 
Major of ( a ) brigade = brigade-major. 

[1379 Digges Stratiot. 105 Item, the Sergeant Maior, by 
his office, is to appoint euerie Captayne his place.]. 1643 
Whitelocke Mem. 70 Major Gunter was shot dead in the 
place. *647 Clarendon Hist. Rebell. vii. § 34 Whereof the 
lord Digby . . colonel Wagstaffe, and major Legg, were the 
chief of the wounded, a 1671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1690) 88 
Major Fairfax, who was Major to his regiment, had at least 
30 wounds, of which he dyed at York. 1675 Baxter Cath. 
Theol. 11. xiii, 294 Major Danvers, an Anabaptist. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Major of a Brigade, an Officer, 
either of Horse or Foot, who receiving Orders, and the 
Word from the Major General, gives them to the Major of 
each Regiment. 1781 T. Simes Milit. Guide (ed. 3) 9 The 
Majors of Brigade go every day to receive the orders from, 
the Adjutant-general. Ibid, ix When the encampment is to 
be formed, the General Officers, Brigade-majors, Aid-de- 
camps, &c. are appointed in public orders to their several 
posts and stations. 1833 Marry at P, Sirnple xx, The major 
commandant and the officers retired to consult. 1844 
Regal. 4 Or d. Army 69 No Officer shall be promoted to 
the Rank of Major, until he has been six years in the 
Service. 

b. Brigade-, Fort-, Town-major , etc. : see the 
prefixed words. 

2 . A kind of wig (see quot, c 1770). Also major 
•wig. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1733 Smollett Cnt. Fatkotn (1784) 162/1 His tye-wig de- 
generated into a major, c 1770 y. Granger's Lett. (1815) 
280 A full wig tied back in one curl is a Major, in two curls 
is a Brigadier. 1783 .Mackenzie Lounger No. 4 An em- 
broidered waistcoat with very large flaps, a major wig, long 
ruffles nicely plaited. *823 Mirror of Lit. 12 July II. 115/1 
Lander made his [the poet Thomson's] majors and hobs. 

3 . Angling, The name of an artificial salmon fly. 

*867 F. F ranci s A ngling x. 302. 

Major (m<fi-dgai), a. and sh 2 Also 4 xnaiour, 
6-7 maior. [a. L. major nom. sing. masc. and 
fem. (neut. majus\ declension stem major-'), nsed 
as comparative of magnus great, to the root of 
which it is referred by most philologists, though 
the phonology is not quite clear. 

Cf. OF. maire, obj.-case maor, ntaiour, Pr. tnajer, tnaer, 
ohj.-case major, Sp. mayor, Pg. major, mor, It. maggiore ; 
also the learned forms F. majeitr, major , used in certain 
specific senses, and perh. the proximate source of some of 
the Eng. uses below. Cf. Mayor.] 

A. adj. 

I. == Greater in certain applications. (Not fol- 
lowed by than.) 

1 . Used as the distinctive epithet of the greater 
(in various senses) of two things, species, etc., that 
have a common designation ; also applied to those 
members of a class that form a subdivision on the 
ground of being greater than the rest ; opposed to 
minor. Chiefly in certain special collocations 
which originated in med. or mqd.L.; in most of 


these greater may be substituted, e. g. in major 
excommunication , orders, prophets (see those sbs.). 

+ Major Fellow (Cambridge): a senior Fellow. 
Major epilepsy : epilepsy proper, as distinguished 
from the ‘ petit mal’. 

Much less common than the corresponding use of Minor. 
Occasional uses (as * major poet’) are sometimes suggested 
by antithesis with the recognized collocations of minor. 

a 1400 A iac._ Route 47s At seinte Marie he maiour [ = Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Rome] |>er is a chirche of gret honour. 
1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Homagium, [Homage] 
sulde be maid he the vassall being minor, or maior, to his 
ouer-lorde. 1660 Trapp (title) A. Commentary or Exposition 
upon The four Major Prophets. 1670 Walton Lives iv. 21 
He was made Minor Felluwin the year 1609., .Major Fellow 
of the Colledge, March 15. .1615. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 

s. v. Orders , Sacred, or Major Urders, we have already ob- 
served, are three : viz. those of deacon, priest, and bishop. 
1883-3 Catholic Diet. (ed. 31 _s. v. Excommunication, The 
major excommunication deprives of all ecclesiastical com- 
munion, and is equivalent in substance to anathema. Ibid. 
s. v., The superior ranks of the sacred ministry— bishops, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons— are said to have major 
orders. Before the thirteenth century the suhdiaconate was 
one of the minor orders. 1887 Freeman Exeter iii. 63 
There is not much to note in the nomenclature of these 
churches. . . Saint Mary Major . . takes also the English 
shape of St. Mary More_. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 
846 An increased circulation in the cutaneous area and 
sweating, as we see in the major epilepsy. 1901 Scotsman 
9 Sept. 7/1 Miller made a declaration before the sheriff, but 
will probably have to make another on the major charge of 
causing Durham’s death. 

b. Prosody. Used to distinguish the longer of 
two types of verse bearing a common name. 

1883 G. A. Sim cox Hist. Lat. Lit. II. 356 St. Agnes, 
whose legend is given in very spirited major aicaics. 

c. J'ootball. Major point : a goal (opposed to 
minor point, i. e. a try). 

1896 Field 4 Jan. 22/2 Mcllwaine registered a try and 
Boas bringing off the major point, Belfast left off winners 
by a goal and a try to a goal. 

2 . Logic. Major term : the term which enters 
into the predicate of the conclusion of a syllogism. 
Major premiss , proposition : that premiss of a 
syllogism that contains the major term. 

a *533 Frith iVks. 147/1 Now of this maior or first propo- 
sition thus vnderstand, doth the conclusion folowe directly. 
1661 Cowley Verses 4 Ess., Cromwell (1669) 66 Your last 
argument is such (when reduced to Syllogism) that the 
Major Proposition of it would make strange work in the 
World if it were received for truth, i860 Abp. Thomson 
Laws Th. § §3. 164 That premiss in which the predicate 
(major term) is compared witli the middle, was formerly 
called the Major premiss. 1871 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1, 
Carlyle (1878) 168 A man of genius is at liberty to assume 
all his major premisses. 

3 . Math, and Asiron. *fa. (See quot. 1571.) Obs. 
b. Major axis : the axis (of a conic section) which 
passes through the foci ; also called transverse axis. 
j* Major circle — great circle (see Circle 2). 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv. X iv_b, If the side of Icosae- 
dron be a line rationall, the dimetient of the compre- 
hending sphere shalbe an irrationall line called Maior. 
Ibid., The semi-dimeiiente of that circle wheron the 
body is framed will be an irrationall, called of Euclide 
Maior. _ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 62 The 
true meridian is a major circle passing through the poles 
of the world, and the Zenith or Vortex of any place, 
exactly dividing the East from the West. 1834 Mose- 
ley Astron. lxxxviii, (ed. 4) 231 The larger axis_ of the 
ellipse, which is the orbit of a planet, being called its axis 
major! 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. II. xi. 15 The differ- 
ence between major and minor axis being -012 of an inch. 
1885 Leudesdorf Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 27s The polar 
reciprocal of an ellipse (hyperbola) witli respect to a circle 
having its centre at a focus and its radius equal to half the 
minor (conjugate) axis is the circle described on the major 
(transverse.) axis as diameter. 

4 . Mus. a. Applied to intervals greater by a 

chromatic semitone than those called minor, i.e. 
to the normal or perfect intervals ; as major third, 
sixth, seventh (and, in occasional recent use, major 
fourth and fifth, commonly called perfect fourth 
and fifth). Hence also applied to the note distant 
by a major interval from a given note. Also, in 
acoustical theory, applied to the larger of two 
intervals differing by a minute quantity, as major 
tone (vibration-ratio being greater by a comma 
than the minor tone, b. Applied to a common 

chord or triad containing a major third between 
the root and the second note ; hence to a cadence 
ending on such a chord, c. Denoting those keys, 
or that mode, in which the scale has a major third 
(and also a major sixth or seventh). (In naming 
a key, major follows the letter, as C major.) 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) ^9 If A to B he as 
to 4, they sound a Ditone, or Third Major. Ibid. 50, 
sound a Third Major, . . f a Sixth Major. _ Ibid. 114 In 
Jiatonic Music there is but on e_ sort of Hemitone . . call'd 
Hemitone Major, whose Ration is 16 to rs, . .There are two 
sorts of Tones ; viz. Major, and Minor. Ibid. 130 Seventh 
Major, 15 to 8, <21734 North Lives (1742) 298 He makes 
great Ado about dividing Tones Major, Tones Minor, 
Dieses and Commas, with the Quantities of them. 1806 
Callcott Mus. Gram. n. i. 98 The Major Second . . does 
not consist of two equal parts. 1811 Busby Diet. Mus. 
s.v. Key, The natural keys of C major and A minor. 1848 
Rimbault First Bk. Piano. 37 Every M ajor Key has its 
relative Minor ; that is to say, a piece with the same signa- 
ture may be written either in a Major or a Minor mode, 
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according to the position of the Key-note. 1866 Engel 1 
Nat. Mus. ii. 25 The major and minor scales. 1887 Brown- 
ing Par Lyings. Ck, A vison xiii, Blare it forth, bold C major ! 
i8g8 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms s.v. Interval, 
The pertinacity with which professors adhere to the ex- 
pression perfect fifth and perfect fourth, and abhor the term 
major fifth and major fourth. 

5 . That constitutes the majority or larger part; 
now only with fart, portion , or other sbs. of like 
meaning. Formerly fare) in predicative use : 
f Preponderating in quantity. 

1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. iv. xiii. § 9 When they are the 
major part of a general assembly. 1599 B. Jonson Cyn- 
thia's Rev. ir. iii, The more generall, or maior part of 
opinion goes with the face, and (simply) respects nothing 
else. 1621 Busing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 8s The 
House to debate the doubte, .. and, if the major part 
doubte, yt may be re-comitted. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 

<$• Coninna. 118 For the Major part it is barren. 1649 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Rug. 1. xlvii. (1739) 79 That they 
all had votes, and that the major number concluded the 
matter. 1703 Maunorell Journ. Jems. (1732) 26 The 
major part of the City lies between two Hills. 1743 Land. 

4- Country Brew. in. ted. 2) 243 Not only the Pieces, but 
the whole Body of the Drink will consequently oppose the 
Remedy, and if they be Major, the Attempt will prove 
abortive. X774 T. Hutchinson Diary 3 Oct. (18841 I. 254 
A person had the major vote for Alderman. .. Another 
person .. had the minor vote in the election. 1790 Umfke- 
ville Hudson's Bay 16 After wandering about .. for the 
major part of the day. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 1 . v. it. 
374 The major party deemed it an important article of the 
duty of the Supreme Council. 1806 Crump Banking i. 25 
It will be found, in by far the major part of these failures. 

1 0 . Used for : Paramount to all other claims. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. i. 49 My maior vow lyes heere ; 
this lie obay. 

7 . Following the sb. qualified, a. In certain 
combinations adopted from Fr.„ as in Quart, 
Quint , Tierce major \ see Quart sbf, Quint sbf. 
Tierce, and in military titles, as Drum-majou, 
Sergeant-major, surgeon-major. So (jocularly) 
poet-major. Tb. Bob major (Bell-ringing) : see Bob 
j/'. 5 C. In boys’ schools, appended to a surname 
to distinguish the elder (or the one who has been 
longest in the school) of two namesakes. 

1616 B. Jonsqn Ev. Man in Hum. 1. I, One is a Rimer 
sir, o' your owne batch, your owne leuin ; but doth think 
himselfe Poet-maior, o’ the towne. 1866 Kentledge's Ev. 
Boy's Ann. Mar. 146 Brown major had a trick of bringing 
up unpleasant topics. 

IL 8. Of full age ; out of (one's) minority. 

1646 Howell Lewis XIII 27 [It] was an open ..attempt 
upon his autharitie now that he is declar’d Major, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawtk. Hist. Jas. II, Wks. 117x1) 21 A king of 
France is declared to be of full years and major the four- 
teenth of his age, _ 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) 

I. ii. 12 At which time I arrived to Man’s estate, and be- 
came Major. 1787 Charlotte Smith Rom. Real Life I. 
162 The Chevalier de Viltiers being major, might marry 
Julie de Lalande. 1840 Thackeray Yellcnoplnsk Mem., 
Mr. Deuceace at Paris viii, We are both major, you know; 
so that the ceremony of a guardian's consent is unnecessary. 
1892 Gillespie. Bar's Priv. Intern. Law (ed. z) 312 A 
Dutch minor, who is by the law of Belgium major, cannot 
dispose of his real property in Belgium without [etc.], 
b. fig. in Sc, Proverb. 

1808 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. V. 220 The double stone 
dike or wall ., makes at once a complete fence, or, as is 
sometimes said, ‘it is major the day it is bom ’. 

B. sb. 

1 . In occasional uses: A ‘major’ individual of 
a specified class. Cf. A. 1. 

*626 Bacon Sylva § 839 ntarg., Experiment Solitary, 
touching Alterations, which may be called Maiot's. 1660 
Trial Regie. 12 If He [the King] be Supreme, there is 
neither Major, nor Superior. 1897 Daily News 20 Mar. 5/2 
The minors [re. poets], and many who esteem themselves 
majors, are constantly on offer. 

2 . Logic. The major premiss in a syllogism. 

I S 3 ° Palsgr. 467/1 Of that major graunted he brought in 

foure or fyve conclusions. 1532 More Anew. Frith Wks. 
840/2 In this argument hee begynneth with (shoulde) in the 
maior, and than in the minor and the conclusion turneth 
into (can). 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. 91, I need not here 
take D. Laitons compasse, to fetch the Bishops Major, and 
the Separatists minor, to make vp an entire Syllogisms of 
separation. 1696 Vanbrugh Relapse V. iii, Thou art out 
in thy logic. Thy major is true, hut thy minor is false. 
1717 Prior Alma 111.78 Can syllogism set things right! 
No : majors soon with minors fight 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eug.x. II. 629 They cared little whether their major agreed 
with their conclusion. 

3. Mus. Short for major key f node, etc. : see A. 4 . 

1797 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 547 note. Such another 

piece [is] ..upon C, with sol, ut, and its major. 18x8 Busby 
Gram. Mus . 360 The transition, .from any Minor key to its 
relative Major. Hid. 363 A Minor key [may be said, to be 
related] to the same key in the Major. 

4 . One who has ‘ come of age 

1616 J. Castle in Crt. Times Jas. / (1848) 1 . 431 Every 
man that is once knighted is ipso facto made a major, and 
sui juris, X7S4 Shebbearb Matrimony {1766) II. 280 In 
France . . the Major, whether Man or Woman, who marries 
a Minor, is punished with Death. <21845 Hood Sniffing 
a Birthday vii, I’m free to give my I 0 U, Sign, draw, 
accept, as majors do. 

5 . As an official title. (Cf. Major sbJ) || a. 
The (Latin) designation of the superior in certain 
brotherhoods, b- The designation of some uni- 
versity official at Oxford. Obs. exc. Hist. 

a- 1882-3 Schaff Eneycl. Relig, Knowl. II. ro2S Even 
the smaller ones [brotherhoods] had their superior or major. 


b. 1726 Amherst Terrse Fil. No. 10. 51 Having saunter’d 
a pretty while along the quadrangle, impatient of the lec- 
turer’s delay, I ask’d the major (who is an officer belonging 
to the schools 1 whether it was usual now and then to slip 
a lecture or so. 

Major (irsAi'dspi), v. dial. [f. Major 5 AI] 

1. intr. To walk with an important air ; to strut. 
Also with about, up and down. 

1814 Scott Wav. xiii, Mr. Waverley's wearied wi’ major- 
ing yonder afore the muckle pier-glass. 1822 — Pirate xxx, 
She. .majors up and down my house as if she was. mistress 
of it. 1832 — St. Ronan's xx, Can it be for the puir body 
M’Durk’s health to major about [1824 to gang about] in the 
tartans like a tobacconists sign in a frosty morning? 1892 
Monthly Packet May 548 The African dove.. goes ‘major- 
ing ’ about to very lively tunes of its own. 

2. traits. To bully, domineer over. 

1829 Examiner 17/1 In majoring, hectoring, and bullying 
subalterns, he will be found peremptory enough. 

Major, -al(i)ty, obs. ff. Mayor, Mayoralty. 
Majoram, -an(e, obs. ff. Marjoram. 

|| Majorat (ma^ora). Continental Law. [Fr., 
ad. med.L. mdjoraltts (it -stem f. L, mdjor-em 
Major a. in the sense ‘elder’ : see -ate 1 .} The 
right of primogeniture ; also, an estate attached to 
the right of primogeniture. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. 1 st. I II. 83 That restoration 
of hereditary aristocracy which was effected in France, took 
place in Italy likewise, by a decree, of 1808, bestowing. on 
the sovereign the power of conferring titles, and allowing 
the nobles so created to institute majorats, or devises of 
lands in favour of their eldest sons, or others whom they 
might select to transmit their honours. 1853 Whewei.l 
Grot ins I. 379 The same rule holds with regard to the 
majorats in that kingdom [Castile], 1879 Baring-Gould 
Germany I. 54 In Bavaria, the noble families are allowed 
by law to found fresh majorats, i.e. fresh families with en- 
tailed estates. 

Majorate (m^ndapririt), sb. rarer 0 , [f. Major 
sb. 1 + -ate 1 ; cf. F. majorat in the same sense.] 
The rank or office of a major; a majority. 

1822 Booth Analyt. Diet. 127 That [sc. the rank or office] 
of a Major is a Majorate, or a Majority. 

f Maj orate, v. Obs. rare~ l . [f. med.L. ma- 
jorat -, pi >1. stem of mdjordre, f. L. mdjor-em 
greater: see Major #.] trails. To make greater; 
to cause to increase or develop. 

1656 Blount Glossogr-, Majorate, to make greater. 1660 
Howell Parley 142 The Embryo . . proceeds to inajoration 
and augmentation accordingly ; And it is .. an absurdity to 
think, that the Infant after conception should be majorated 
by the influence of any other Soul then that from whom he 
received his formation. 

f Majora’tion. Obs. [a. med.L . mdjffration- 
em, n. of action f. mdjordre : see prec.] The 
action of increasing or intensifying ; esp. in Med. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 154 So that there be five vvayes..of 
Majoration of Sounds. 1659 Genii. Calling viii. g 16 The 
Physicians indeed talk of a method of curing some Diseases 
by Majoration. x66o [see Majorate i'.J. 1673 Lady's Call. 
11. ii. § 9 Some, .as if they thought Jealousy were to be cured 
by majoration, have.. don things to inflame it. 

Major-domo (m/i-dipjjdffu-mF). Forms: 6 
maiordome, -domo, mayordome, 7 mayor- 
domo, (7 major-dome, mayordom), 7 - major 
domo. [ad. Sp. mayordomo, It maggiordamo 
(whence F. tnajordome ), ad. med.L. major domus 
‘chief of the house’ ( major subst. use of major 
greater, Major a.; domus gen. of domus house), 
the title of the highest official of the royal house- 
hold under the Merovingians, commonly rendered 
‘mayor of the palace’ (see Mayor).] In early 
use, the chief official of an Italian or Spanish 
princely household, often discharging some of the 
functions of a minister of state. Subsequently ap- 
plied also (in accordance with later It. and Sp. 
use) to the head servant of a wealthy household in 
foreign countries, and in more or less playful use 
to an English house-steward or butler. 

1589 Futtenham Eng. Poesie iii. iv. (Arb.) 20 How was it 
possible that Homer . . should so exactly set foorth . . as 
some great Princes maiordome . . the order . . of royal ban- 
kets [etc.] 1 Ibid. 158 Maior-domo : in truth this word is 
borrowed of the Spaniard and Italian, and therefore new 
and_ not vsuall, but to them that are acquainted with the 
affaires of Court. ..A man might haue said in steade of 
Maior-domo .. the right English word ( Lord Steward ). 
2598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 251 Mayordome, is with 
the Italian and Spaniard, the steward of a house ; but in 
war he is the steward and Guardian of the munition for 
warre. c 1645 Howell Lett. iii. viii. (1630) so He is Mayor- 
domo Lord steward to the Infante Cardinal!. Ibid. in. xv. 
60 As one to be his Mayordom (his Steward), another to be 
Master of the Horse. 1674 Govt. Tongue \w. § tx Whose 
designs are so hutnble ; as not to aspire above a major-domo, 
or some such domestic preferment. 1692 Lond. Gas. No. 
2820/3 The Marquis de la Puebla, Major-Dome to the King 
of Spain. 1725 De For Very, round World (1840) 233 He 
and his major-domo would go along with me. 1814 Scott 
Wav. ix, The major-domo, for such he was t and indisputably 
! thesecondofficerofstateinthebarony,. .laid down hisspade. 
i [1823 Byron Juan x. lxx. His Maggior Duomo, a smart, 
; subtle Greek. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xli. 255 The mayor- 
domo of the Hacienda was good enough to give me a guide.] 
1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) II. 260 His Major-domo 
had previously been permitted to furnish his master's table 
with provisions dressed by his own cook. _ [1876 N. Amer. 
Rev. CXXIII, 45 A king, averse to marriage, commanded 
his maggiordomo to remain single.] 


H b. In etymological sense * chief of the house ’. 
1649 Jicr. Taylor Cl . E . xentp . Pref., [Mankind] were forced 
to divide their dwellings, and this they did by families 
especially, the great Father being the Major domo to all 
his minors. Ibid. 11. vii. 34 God was the Major domo, the 
Master of those assemblies. <2x716 South 12 Serin. (1727) 
VI. 340 Let him have nothing to do with any House or 
Family (tho' never so great and so much in Power) where 
the Devil is Major Domo and gov erns all. 

Hence Ma'jor-do‘mosliip,t lie o ffice ofm ajor-cl omo. 
1772 Nugent tr. H 1 st. Friar Gerund I. 87 When the unde 
of the house served any majordoinoship [Sp. servia algurta 
mayontomia], 1889 Pali Mall G. 30 Jan. 6/1 A successor 
to whom he could hand over the Imperial Major-domoship. 

Majoress, obs. form of Mayoress. 
Major-ge/neral. Mil. [a. F. major-giniral, 
where major is the sb. and general the adj. Cf. 
G. general major. The fuller form sergeant-major 
general is earlier in Eng. use ; sergeant major 
major occurs in Sir J. Smyth Instr. Obscrv, 
Orders Milit. (1595) 60, 6).] 

1 . An officer of the lowest grade of general 
officers, ranking below a lieutenant-general. 

1642 White Locke Mem. 65 The city bands marched forth., 
under the command of major-general Skippon. 1647 Clar- 
endon Hist. Rebelt. vn. § 86 James Chudleigh, the major 
general of the rebels. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4723/2 The 
Brigadiers Juel and Daa were created Majors-General. 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. z) 1 ntrod. 33 The military establishment 
of Scotland consists of a lieutenant general, three major 
generals [etc.]. 1849 W. Irving Goldsmith 279 He had 
been promoted to the rank of major-general in 1745. 

2 . Hist. The title given to the officers placed in 
command of the twelve administrative districts 
into which England was divided in Cromwell’s 
system of military government (1655—1657). 

1655 Whitelocke Mem. 634 The protector told them [the 
mayor and common council] the reasons of his appointing 
major-generals in the several counties, as a means to pre- 
serve the peace, to suppress wickedness [etc.]. 1655 Crom- 
well in 7 kurloe's St. Papers (1742) III. 486 We. do hereby 
constitute, .you the said major general Disbrowe to be major 
general of all the militia forces raised and to be raised within 
the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, 
and Gloucester. 

Hence Ma'jor-gemeralcy, the office or rank of 
major-general ; Ma’jor-gemeralship = prec.; also 
Hist, the district commanded by a major-general. 
1670 Hobbes Behemoth iv. (1682)307 He [Cromwell] divided 
England into eleven Major-Generalships. 1843 Carlyle 
Cromwell (1871) IV. 245 Now their Major Generalcies have 
all proved failures. 1883 U. S. Grant Mem. II. xlv. 98, 1 . . 
strongly recommended him for a major-generalcy. 1898 
Daily News 28 Nov. 5/1 His bravery on the field of Omdur- 
man has won him his Major-Generalship. 

Majoris, obs. form of Mayoress. 

Majorism (mei-dgorlzm). [f. Major (see 
below) + -ISM.] The opinions held by Georg 
Major (1502-74), a German Protestant, who main- 
tained that good works are necessary for salvation. 
So Ma’jorist, a follower of Major. Majori’stio 
a., pertaining to Majorism or to the Majorists. 

1843 Eneycl. Metrop. XIII. 475/1 These which are called 
thtMajorislic and Synergistic controversies greatly agitated 
the Lutheran body. 1857 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence 
(1869) 77 At the Conference at Worms a.d. 1557, . . Flacius 
wrote to Christiem King of Denmark : ‘ another maintains 
Majorism on the necessity of works to salvation ’. 1874 

Blunt Diet. Sects etc., Majorists, the followers of Major 
in his controversy with Amsdorf. 1882-3 Schaff EncycL 
Relig. Knowl. III. 1827 The Weimar Confutatio (1359) in 
which synergism, majorism, adiaphorism, etc., are confuted. 

Majority (madgfrriu), [a. F. majority, ad. 
med.L. mdjdritat-ern , f. L. ntdjor-em Major a. 
Cf. Sp. mayoridad, Pg. maiaridade, It. maggioritdl\ 
+ 1 . The state or fact of being greater; supe- 
riority; pre-eminence. Obs. 

1352 Latimf.r Serm. SS. Simon <5- Jude's Day (1584) 267 
Nowe ahideth fayth, hope, and loue, euen these three ; but 
the chiefe of these is loue. There be some learned men 
whiche expound this maioritie of which S. Paule speaketh 
here for diuturnitie. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 
866 It may be prooued that that maiority [i. e. the primacy 
of Home] as they call it, hath not the original! from the 
sonne of God. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. ii. 109. 1397 
Bacon Colours Good 4 Euill v. Esb, It is not plurality 
of partes without maiority of partes that maketh/he tqtall 
greater. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus’ Anew. (1633) S 3 This particu- 
larization of Peter did not import any singular preheminence 
or majoritie of power to Peter more then to theother Apostles. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 28o < In Eternitie there is no 
divisibility : no majoritie or minoritie. 1600 Leybourn 
Curs. Math. I. 333 Of Algebra. Symbols of Majority >, 
Minority <(, ^Equality — [etc.]. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v. Character, j> Is the sign of majority, or of the excess 
of one quantity beyond another. 

2. The state of being major or of full age. 

1365 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 370 Quhen we ar at oure 
full majoritie, sail we be brocht bale to the stait of pupillis 
and minoris. 1379 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599.’ 19 At what 
time Phillip being risen to his maioritie, might in good 
validitie confirms the accord past. 1632 Ltthgow Trav. 
A 2 b, [These] being begunne in Your hopefull Infancy, are 
now finally accomplished in the fulnesse of Your thrice 
blessed Majority. 184a J. D. Chambers Juried. High Crt. 
Chancery over Infants m. 306 So where the settlement 
executed is the completion of a treaty entered inta_ during 
minority, without the sanction of the Court, there is juris- 
diction to control that after majority. 1867 John Bull 
7 Sept. 628/2 The Majority of Mr, C. L. A...nas been cele- 
brated during the week in the good old English style at the 
family seat. 1892 Gillesfie Bar's Priv. Intern. Law (ed. 2) 
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31 1 A Cuban oF twenty-two years of age, who by the law of 
his own country would not attain majority till twenty-five. 

8. The greater number or part ; a number which 
is more than half the whole number; spec, the 
larger party voting together in a deliberative as- 
sembly or electoral body. 

Absolute majority : A number of votes received by one 
candidate which is more Ilian half the total number polled, 
or than half the number of electors. 

1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 102 Measures of Right and 
Wrong are not always to be concluded from' the consent of 
Majority; for you see here, that Vice has by much the Ma- 
jority of its side, c 1714 Pope, etc. Mem. M. S crib terns xii. 
Wks. 1741 II. 47 In a House of Commons all things are 
determin’d by a Majority. 1714 Swift Pres. State Affairs 
Wks. 1751 IV. 264 The Queen, finding herself and the Ma- 
jority of her Kingdom grown weary of the Avarice and 
Insolence, .of her former Ministers. 1759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 I. 413 War was chosen by a majority 
of voices. 1793 Blacks! one's Comm. I. 181 In the house of 
commons the speaker never votes but when there is an 
equality without his casting vote, which in that case creates 
a majority. 1821 Bykon Two Foscari 1. i, The majority In 
council were against you. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, 
xv. (1862) 228 A majority of seven to five soon after [1640] 
decided that the levying ship money was legal. 1856 F roude 
Hist. Dug-. (1858) I. ill. 247 The clergy commanded an actual 
majority in that [Upper] House from their own body, i860 
Mux Repr. Gov . (18651 16/1 At some period .. almost every 
people, now civilized, have consisted, in majority, of slaves. 
1882 Nature XXVI. 389 The majority of the coral which 
I [Haeckel] collected was obtained by divers. 

b. with adj., as great, vast, etc. 

1710 HoAnLY Orig. Civ. Govt. 154 The People of the 
Earth, that is, a vast Majority of Mankind, are represented 
by Moses, as voluntarily journeying from one part of the 
Earth to another. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scott. I. it. 97 A 
considerable majority declared for the treaty. 1818 Cruise. 
Digest V. 244 It was determined by a great majority of all 
the Judges, .that [etc.]. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 315 
In the great majority of those towns, .no courtly candidate 
could d:ire to show his face. 1875 Scrivener Led. Text 
N. Test. 5 Nor in the vast majority of instances does it 
exist, 1903 Jos. Conn Fulness of Time xi. 161 What sup- 
ported., the claims of Holy Church did not to the great 
majority require proof. 

e. The majority : the dead. Chiefly in the 
phrases to join the majority , to go or pass over to 
the majority. [After L. phrase abiit ad pjures.) 

: 1719 Young Revenge tv. i. Life is the desart, life the soli- 
tude; Death joins us to the great majority. 1764 Lend, 
Mag. Nov. 581 1 Oh, no, it is all over with me 7 I am going, 

as fast as possible, to join the majority.’ Ad p hires. 

1837 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Minibean (1840) V. 200 This 
Mirabeau’s work then is done. . . He has gone over to the 
majority: Abiit ad plures. 1883 Longtn, Mag. Dec. 179 He 
had passed over to the majority . .we should see his face no 
more. 1889 T. A. Trollope What I remember III. 61 He, 
too, alas 1 has joined the majority. 

4 . The number by which, in voting, the votes cast 
on one side exceed those cast on the other, 

a 1743 Ld. Hervey Mem. (1848) II. 253 All the lists made 
by the Prince’s people gave him a majority of near forty. 
.1763 Ann. Reg. 41/1 This motion .. passed in the negative 
by a very large majority. 1773 Ibid. ii8*/a The motion .. 
was carried upon a division . . by the majority of sixty. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece xxx. IV. 135 This motion was carried, 

. .by a very small majority. 1879 McCarthy Own Times 1 1 . 
xix. 59 A majority of forty-six was given for the resolution. 

+ 5 . Ancestry. [After L. majores ancestors, j 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvi. 146 Of evill 
parents, an evill generation, a posterity not unlike their 
majority. 

0 . [Properly a distinct word: ad. F. majority, 
f. major Major sb. 1 ] The rank or office of a major. 

1776 ir. Harper's Mag. (1883) Sept. 546/2 Appointed to 
the Majority in the 2"* Reg', 1800 Asiat. Ami. Reg., Char. 
45/2 M. D'Auband had been named to a Majority in the 
isle of Bourbon. 1814 Scott Wav. xii, I am surprised that 
the Prince should have offered you a majority, when he 
knows very well that nothing short of lieutenant-colonel 
will satisfy others. 1900 Daily News 11 Sept. 5/7 He was 
.. promoted to a half-pay majority. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. 

1891 _W. S. Lilly Shibboleths 113 Party politics, .are mere 
majority-mongering. 1903 Daily Chratt. 17 Jan. 3/2 A ma- 
jority dinner at which our hero .. is entertaining the dlite 
of London. 

Majorize (mji-d2;3r3iz),zi. [f.MAjcm sb* + -ize.] 

1 . intr. To attain (one’s) majority ; to come of age. 

189S C. F. Keary Herbert Vanlennert i. 5, I didn’t know 

you had regularly cotne of age. .1 imagined that you didn't 
majorize till twenty-five or something of that sort. 

2 . Rugby Football. To convert a try into a goal, 
i. e. to increase the points from three to five. 

Majorlame, Majoron, obs. ff. Marjoram. 
Major ship (nwi-dapifip). [f. Major sb T -p 
-8HIP.J The office or rank of a major ; majority. 

1717 New Hampsh. Froze. Papers (r868) II. 710 Majr 
Peter Wear .. asked pardon for his so_ doing : whereupon 
the Govr pronounced him restored to his Major-ship. 1865 
Comh. Mag.^ Aug. 172 This provost of Dublin is said, in 
a political, crisis, to have squeezed from Lord Townshend 
a majorship of dragoons. 1873 Howells Foregone Conch 
*viii. 294 The colonelcies are .. inaccessible, .. and so are 
the lieutenant-colonelcies ; but a majorship, now — . 

H Used jocularly as a title. 

1 79 S Jemima I. 108 What I know must not be known to 
man . . until his Majorship . . has had some sport with his son. 

Majum, majun. : see Majoon. 

Majuscular (madgirskizflaj), a. Pahmgr. [f. 
L. majuscul-us : see next and -AR.] Of the nature 
of a majuscule ; composed of majuscules. 


[18*5 L. Hunt Redls Bacchus in Tuscany 21 In the 
beverage bold Let’s renew us and grow muscular; And for 
those who’re getting old. Glasses get of size majuscular 
(orig. vetri ’majuscule). ] 1864 W. H. Black Anc. Bibh 

Chronogr. 8 The great or (as they are called by critics) 
majuscular letters. 189S H. Reynolds Anc. Dioc. Exeter 
Tv. in It is impossible to mistake that firm majuscular sign 
manual. 

Majuscule (mad?»-ski7rl), a. and sb. [a. F. 
majuscule , ad. L. majuscula (sc. li/lera), fern, of 
mdjusculus somewhat larger, dim. of major (neut. 
majus) : see Major a ] 

A. adj. fa. Printing. Of a letter: Capital. Obs. 
h>. Paheogr. Of a letter: Large (whether capital or 
uncial]. Also, written in majuscules. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Letter, .Printers distinguish 
their letters into capital, majuscule, initial or upper-case 
letters .. and minuscule, small, or under-case letters. 1830 
Madden tr. Silvestrc's Univ. Palxogr. I. 140 To the first 
class [inscriptions] belong the capital or square majuscule 
characters; to the second [books], the uncial characters 
(which are majuscuks intermixed with rounded letters); 
and to the third [documents], the conjoined, cursive writing. 
1885 E. M. Thompson in F.ncyct. Brit. XVIII. 145 In Latin 
majuscule writing there exist hoth capitals and uncials. 189a 

— Or. 9- Lai. Paheogr. xiv. 196 Early majuscule MSS. 

B. sb. f a. Printing. A large or capital letter. 
Obs. b. Palaogr. A large letter, whether capital or 
uncial. 

1823 W. Hamilton Diet. Terms Arts < 5 - Sci , Majuscules, 
in Printing, large letters, sometimes ornamented, usually 
placed at the beginning of chapters. 1850 [see A above]. 
1831 Sir F. Palcrave Norm, g Eng. I. 433 A few firm 
majuscules inscribed by Roman Power. 1892 E. ML Thomp- 
son Gr. <5- Dai. Paheogr. viii. 117 In both Greek and Latin 
paleography, large letters are called ‘majuscules'; small 
letters, ‘minuscules’. 

Ma&, obs. and dial, variant of Make sb. and v. 
Maskable (mei'kab’l), a. Also make able, 
[f. Make v. + -able.] That can be made. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. it. i. 134 It is a treuthe doable or 
makeable. 1678 Cudvvortii Inteil. Syst. 1. ii. § g. 70 The 
Accidents . . are all makeable and destroyable, generable 
and corruptible. 183a IVestrn. Rev. XVI I. 22 The quantity 
of goods makeable, is quite a distinct thing from the quan- 
tity of goods saleable. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi.. xi. 
(1872) VI. 273 Plenty of editions made or makable by a little 
surreptitious legerdemain. 

Mak-a-doo; see Make- a-do Obs. 

Makadowe, variant of Mock ado Obs. 
t Ma’kaitde. Obs. [a. ON. makindi\ cf. mod. 
led. i mahindum at one’s ease.] Comfort, ease. 

it 1400 l'arlt. 3 A ges 278 And aftir irkede me with this and 
ese was me leuere As man in his medill elde liis makande 
woide haue. 

Makar(e, obs. form of Maker. 

Makdome : see Makedoh Sc. 

Make (m^k), sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: a. 
i gemaea, 2 gemace, 3 intake. / 3 . 2- make ; 
also 4-9 north, mak, (5 mac, 6 mack, maike), 
6-9 Sc, maik. [OE. gemaca wk. masc. cor- 
responds to OS. gimaco, fellow, equal, OHG. 
gimahho ‘ socius ' (fern, gimahha wife) OTeut. 
type *gamakon-, snbst. form of *gamako- adj. 
(OE. gemote equal, well-matched, OHG. gimah fit, 
matched, convenient, MUG. gemack appertaining, 
belonging, like, mod.G. gemach easy, comfortable, 
MDu. gemac appertaining, also agreeable, quiet, 
calm), f. *ga- Y~ prefix (expressing the notions of 
conjunction and mutual relation) + *mako-, app. 
primarily meaning ‘fit, suitable’, whence *makojo- 
Make v. The simple stem occurs (though perh. 
through loss of the prefix) in ON. mak-r (only in 
compar. and superl.) fitting, easy, comfortable, 
make wk. masc., mate, match, equal (Sw. make , 
Da. mage consort, like), mod.Du. mak tame, docile, 
gentle. The root has not been traced outside Teut. 

As the prefix y- of sbs. was universally, lost in early ME., 
the mod. form is the normal representative of OE. gemaca. 
The currency of the word may, however, esp. in northern 
dialects, be due to adoption of ON. make. Cf. the coguate 
Match sb.] 

1 . An (or one’s) equal, peer, match ; (one’s) like. 
In ME. freq. in phr. but (any) make. 

a. c 1000 /Ei.fric Gram. ix. (Z.) 43 Hie et hsc et hoc par, 
gemaca. a 1300 Floriz <]■ Bl. 77 (Cott. Vitell. MS.) In worle 
nes nere non pine imake of no wimmon. 

ft. 0:1300 Cursor M. 19656 O preching had he pc. Saul of 
Tarsus] 11a mak. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints x.viii, { Egipciane ) 
543 For I wes gyrne but ony mak pat sawlis put to lestand 
vrak. c 1460 Towneley Myst. ii. 442 Yit knew I neuer thi 
make. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (X874) II. 235 Lo yonder 
same is he Whiche without make thynketh hym wyse to be, 
1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. I. 45 Elgin, quhair 
is sa noble and notable a kirke in beutie and decore that 
with vs it hes na make, c zizo Mure Son in. i, Admir'd, but 
maik, euin in a thowsand thingis. 1717 Ramsay Elegy on 
Lucky Wood ix, She has na left her mak behind her. 2724 

— Tca-t. Misc. (1733) I. 28 Your Tocher it sail be good 
There’s nane sail hae it’s maik. 1893 NorthnniMd. Gloss., 
Make , an equal, one that is matched or mated with another. 

f b. The make : the like. Sc. Ohs. 

153S Stewart Cron. Scot. 111 . 436 Traist weill..sen God 
can do the maik Onto }our self. 1539 Extracts A herd, 
Reg. (1844) I. 160 Gif euer scho dois the maik in tyroe 
cumyng. 1360 Rolland Crt. Menus u. 896 In mappamond 
the maik is not perchance. 


2 . An image, rare. 

a. c 1203 Lay. 18206 pe king lette wurchen tweien irrmken 
[c 1275 ymages], tweien gulden draken. 

0. 1890 J. Service Tkir Nocandums xiv. ioi They made 
wee maiks oot o’ clay, .of them that had thortered them. 

3 . A mate, companion, \occas. applied to the 
opponent with whom a fighter is matched.) 

n. <21173 Cott. Horn. 221 Uton vrircan him 3emace him 
to fultume and to froure. 

ft. a 1223 rincr. R . 114 Ne beo pu nout Gius fere ne Gius 
make uorte birlen him so. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. i6g8 
And if so be the chieftayn he take On outlier syde or elles 
sleen his make. <21400-30 Alexander 5430 A" turne pai 
turnay to-gedire, Ilkane rnellis with his make & so pare 
many dies. 1598 Fi.okio, Sbiio, a companion, a fellow, a 
make. 1721 Ramsay Anew. Banket 1S When honour’d 
Burchet and Ids maikes are pleas’d . . With my corn-pipe. 
iSSS Cheshire Gloss., Make , a mate or companion. 

4 . Of animals, esp. birds: A mate (male or female). 

a. c 1000 ZElfric Gen. vi. 19 And of eallum nytenum 

ealles fiassces tweien gemacan }>u l.xtst in to pam arce. 
a 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 1 c gegaderi .. of fugel cynne simle 
jjemacan pat hi eft to fostre bien. 

ji. c 1200 Ormin 1276 Fra patt hire make iss daid Ne 
kepeppsho [pe turrtle) nan operr. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 45 
That was in the Monthe of Mail, Whan every bird hath 
chose his make, c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
153 Nyghtyngrales al Tiyght syngen and wake, For long 
absence .. of his make. 1542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 
117 The vypar .. dastroyeth her make or male in the con- 
cepcyon. .1579 Lyi.y Euplvues (Arh.)g7 The Wolfe chooseth 
him for hir make that hath or doth endure most travayll for 
hir sake. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Muge, The female Mullet will 
rather Le caught by fishermen then abandon her Make. 

5 . Of human beings : A mate, consort ; a hus- 
band or wife, lover or mistress. 

a 1240 Loffsong in Cott. Horn. 209 Iesu . . of be eadie 
meiden iboren Maria pet is meiden and bute make moder. 
a 1250 Owl y Night. 1159 Oper pat wif least hire make. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4668 pe king him did a wijf to tak, Hight 
assener, a doghti mak. C1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 154 
God yif every wyghte joy of his make 1 01380 Sir Ferutnb. 
2086 Woide he be tny worldly make & wedde me to wytie. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. i. 187 A rib I from the take, therof 
shall be maide thi make, a 1386 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 
4 b, Like a widdow hauing lost her make. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. ii. 30 And each not farre behinde him bad his 
make, To weete, two ladies of most goodly' hew. 1626 B. 
Jonson Masque op Owls, Where their Msides, and their 
Makes, At dancings, and Wakes, Had their Napkins and 
poses. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Shegh. ). ii, Whensoe’er they 
[sr. men] slight their maiks at hame. 1890 Glouc. Gloss., 
Make, mate, companion, lover. 1893 Norihumbid. Gloss., 
Maik, make, . . a companion, consort, male. 

Make (m<fik), sb* Also (Sc. and north.) 4-9 
mak, 6 mayck, 7-9 maok, 9 maik. [f. Make vX\ 
1 1 . Doing, action ; esp. (Sc.) manner, style (of 
action, behaviour, speech). Obs. 

a 1300- 1400 Cursor M. 18788 (Gott.)His kin ne will he noght 
forsake, Dot it be thoru vr auen make [Cott. sake], C1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints iii. ( Andreas ) 790 Quhen scho saw Jre haly 
man one fat mak de. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 554 To 
rewll the ost on a gud mak. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 1 
Ane morlandis man of vplandis mak. 1535 Stewart Cron . 
Scot. I. 614 Commanding him opone the Ramin mak [etc.]. 

2 . The manner in which a thing is made. a. Of 
a product of art or manufacture ; Style of con- 
struction, kind of composition. 

c 1375 We. Zeg.Saintsix.(Bertkolomeus) 224 Bundynewith 
chen^eis of fulc mak. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 204 He let tuo 
cofres make Of o semblance and of o make, a 1400-30 
Alexander 3218 [He] was on \>a make of [>at mote no3t 
mervalied a litill. a 1300 Medwali. Nature 1065 (Brandi) 
A doublet of the new make. 1699 L, Wafer Voy. (1729) 
306 The other houses and churches are pretty handsome 
after the Spanish make. 1710 Heakne Collect. 7 May 
< 0 . H. S.) II. 387 The make of the Letters . . appear not .. 
ancient. 1760 Brown Compl. Farmer 11. 8 Tins depends 
much upon the make of the plough. 1833 Ht. Maktineau 
Brooke Farm viii. 104 The caps and bonnets were of quite 
a new make. 1854 W. Collins Hide .]'• Seek III. 186 After 
suggesting that the candle might have gone out through 
some defect In the make of it. 1868 Jovnson Metals 32 
A great variety of what are technically called ‘makes’ of 
iron are produced in a wide range of degrees of hardness. 
1839 A nthony's Photogr. Bull. 11 . 80 Use a slow make of 
bromide paper. 

Id. Of a natural object : Form or composition, 
structure, constitution. Often of the body : ‘ Build 
14. . How Good Wipe taught Date. 126 in Barbour’s Bruce, 
etc. (1870) 520 Flawm nocht na iluriss that vill fade, To 
mend the mak that god has made. «x6oo Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems li. 37 Gif she had bene into the dayis auld, 
Quhen Jupiter the schap of bull did tak ... Sum greater 
mayck, I wait, he bad gart mak, Hir to haue stollin be his 
slichtis queiit. 1663 Boyle Occns. Refl. Disc. (1848) 64 The 
Leaves .. of a Tree, . . are of a more solid Texture . . than 
the Blossoms, which seem to be_ of a slighter make. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 537 Their Faces are of a flat oval 
Figure, of the Negro make, xytg Freethinker Hi o. 148 T o 
A Greek virgin, of exquisite Make and Feature. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. ix. 868-9 Nature .. gave A Make to Man 
directive of his Thought ; A Make set upright. 1751 D. 
Jefferies Treat. Diamonds (ed. 2) 23 A right knowledge 
of the true make of Diamonds. 1792 Burns Lady Mary 
Ann iv, Young Charlie Cochran was the sprout of an aik, 
Bonie, and bloomin’ and straught was its make. _ 1812 
Byron Juan v. xi, He had an English look ; that is, was 
square In make, of a complexion white and ruddy. 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 32 The apparently isolated 
molecules found in the make of the polype and various 
worms. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Welds Tv. 46 Look at 
his delicateliands and slight make. 1886 Ruskin Pnsterita 

1. 291 The Jura rock, balanced in the make of it between 
chalk and marble. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella II, 301 
A huge man, with the make and muscles, of a prize-fighter. 
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c. Of immaterial things : Form, fashion; hence, 
sort, character, nature (passing into 4). 

1660 Cowley Ode Restoration xiv, All the Weapons 
malice e'r could try, Of all the sev’ral makes, of wicked 
Policy. 1673 Lad/s Call. 1. iv. § 9 Mutual visits, .should 
flow from a real kindness, but if those now in use be sifted, 
how few will be found of that make? 1679 J. Goodman 
Penit. Pard. 1. i. (1713) 15 The make and fabrick of a 
Parable. 1837 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii, 397 A correspond! g 
change, in the very form and make of our literature. 1890 
Harper's Mar, Mar. 524/2, I did not know just the make 
and manner of his trouble. 

fd. All of a make , of one maket, of the same 
character throughout. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 72 There being nothing in 
the Tube to hinder, Why should not the man fall further, 
the air of the Well being all of a make? 1682 Grew Exp. 
Lactation Introd., The Experiments mayseem too numerous 
to be of one make. 1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible 
xxvii. 241 St. Jerom’s Translation ..is not all of a make, 
but hath some little mixture of the Ancient or Italian. 

3 . Mental or moral constitution, disposition, or 
character. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. To Rdr., Deeming there 
were more in the World of my make. 1676 Towerson 
Decalogue 89 A gesture .. us’d even by good men towards 
those of the same make wnh themselves. 17x3. Steele 
Guard, No. 13 ? 4 Mr. William, the next brother, is not of 
this smooth make. 1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. X53, 
I, who, as to my will, and impatience, and so forth, am of 
the true lady-make ! 1763 Lr>. Holland Let. 19 J uly in 
Jesse G, Selwyn. (1843) !• 3^7 You are not of a make to be 
a confidant there. 1806-7 J. Beresfohd Miseries Plum. 
Life (1826) 1. x, You are happily of a hardy and contentious 
make. 1877 Ruskin Fors CLm. vii. 106 Giotto was, in the 
make of him, and contents, a very much stronger . . man 
than Titian. 

4 . Kind, sort, species, dial. 

1740 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 62 l*r freetn’t aw macks o weys. -1783 Span. Rivals 
8 Why, mun, he’s of all macks of sorts. .1788 VV. Marshall 
Yorksk. II. 341 Gloss., Mack, sort, species; as, what mack 
of corn, or stock? 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Macks, sorts, fashions—makes. ‘ A little o’ a’ macks 

5 . The action or process of making or manu- 
facture. Now rare exc. techn. 

1743 J. MoRRts Serm. ii. 38 He created the vast universe, 
that he might impart such degrees of happiness and per- 
fection to the several orders of beings, as are suitable to the 
end of their make. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 47 
It appears that the make of linen began in Spain. — in 
Monthly Mag. XX. 147 One of your correspondents in- 
quired concerning the make of marbled soap. 1879 Brown- 
ing Ned Bratts 132 He taught himself the make Of laces, 
tagged and tough. 1890 Jacobi Printing xxxi. 250 Papers 
..torn or broken in the ‘make’— as the manufacture is 
technically termed. 

b. Qualified by an adj. or possessive denoting the 
source of manufacture or the manufacturer, often 
with mixture of sense 2 a implying the style or 
quality associated with such an origin. 

1873 Athenaeum 19 Apr. 508/3 A cast-iron chain of the old 
Sussex make. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 Feb, 5/7 A pocket 
. . of American make. Mod. Are these shoes your own 
make? 

6. Amount manufactured ; quantity produced. 

1863 Pall Mall G. 27 June 5 The make of puddled iron 

has been materially reduced at many of the works. 1884 
W. H. Greenwood Steel 4 Iron viii. 174 The economy in 
fuel and increased make per furnace, effected by the intro- 
duction of the hot blast. 1886 Times 20 Aug. xilz The make 
of pig iron in the United Kingdom over the first six months 
of the year shows a decrease of 270,321 tons. 

7 . slang. ‘A successful theft or swindle’ {Slang 
Diet. i860). Cf. Make v . 1 29 b. 

8. On the make : intent on profit or advancement. 
slang, (orig. U. S.) 

1890 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 2/1 Suppose, .that I am a man, 
as our American cousins say, ‘ on the make ’—suppose that 
I have parliamentary ambitions. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) g Mar. 
272/2 The men who wanted offices rather than the triumph 
of great principles, those who were ‘on the make 1 in politics. 
2898 Henley Land. Types, Bus-driver, Being stony broke, 
Lives lustily; is ever on the make. 

9 . Electr, The action of making contact in an 
electric circuit ; the position in which contact is 
made (in phr. at make). 

1873 F. Guthrie Magu . 4- Electr. § 235 The automatic 
make and break. 1892 Gloss. Electrical Terms in Lightning 
7 Jan. (Suppl.), Make and Break. .. The words are some- 
times used as substantives denoting the action of making or 
breaking contact thus ‘ at make ’, ‘at break '. 1898 Engin. 
Mag. XV 1. 120/2 The interruptions corresponding to the 
make and break of a telegraph key. 

Make, sb . 3 slang and dial. Also 6 make, 9 
Sc. maik, maiok. [Cf. Mag jA 3 ] A halfpenny. 

a 1347 Eye Way to S/>yttel-ho. in Hazlitt E. P. P. IV. 69 
Docked the dell for a coper meke. 1367 Harman Caveat 
Gnj, A make, a halfepenny. 1618 B. Holyday Techno - 
g&inictw, vi, Good Sir, if you be a Gentiy coue y vouchsafe 
some small Wm or but a Make , for wee haue neither 
Loivre , nor Libbeg nor Libkin. 1826 Scott Waortst. xxxvi, 
I take it 5 for a make to a million. 1852 in Beveridge Poets 
Clackmannan. (1885) 66 That was ca’d threepence, twa maiks 
frae a groat, 1880 Jamieson, Maik .still a cant term in the 
West of S., especially among boys when bargain-making. 
Make (m^k), ».I Pa. t. and pa. pple. made 
(m<F kl) . Forms: Inf. a. i macian, (i maoan, 2 
maoan, made), 2-3makian, -ie(n,3-4raaky(j)e, 
-130, maki, ( imper . mao), 3-5 maken (Or min 
make mi), 4-6 (9 dial.) mak, (5 makyn,also 9 dial. 
iruak), 5-6 mack, (6 Se. maik(e, mak), 3- make. 


0 . 4-6 ma, (4 man), 9 dial, maa, may. Pres, 
ind. 2nd and oprd sing . ; and pi. (contracted north- 
ern forms) 4-5 mas(s, mays(s, maiss, 4-6 mais, 
(5 mase, mace, maise). Past. hid. a. 1-2 mi- 
code, 2-3 makede, (2 mac(li)ede, 3 makode), 

2- 5 maket, 3-5 (7) maked, (4 makked). 0 . 

3- made ; also 3 maude, 4-5 mad, maad(e, 4-6 
Sc. maid, (3 mede, -jxnadde, 6 mayd). Pa. pple. 
a. 1 3emacod, 2-3 imaked(e, (2 3emaked, 
imacad, 3 imaket), 3-5 ymaked, (4 -yd, imake) ; 

2 makiet, 3 Ortnin makedd, 3-5 maked, (4 
maket, strong makyn), 4-5 makid. 0 . 3-4 
imad, ymad, 4-5 ymaad, 4-5 (7) ymade; 3-5 
mad, 4-5 maad, 4-6 Sc. maid, (5 madde, 6 Sc. 
maed, maide), 4- made. [Com. WGer. : OE. 
macian — OFris. makia , OS. maeon (LG., Du. 
maken), OHG. mahhon (MHG., mod.G. machen), 
app. f. *mako- fit, suitable (see Make sb. 1 ). On 
this view the primary sense would be ‘ to fit, 
arrange’ ; but in the earliest known stages of the 
WGer. tongues the verb corresponded generally to 
the L .facere in such of its senses as were not ex- 
pressed by Do. The MSw. mak a to make, construct 
(mod.Sw. make to move), Da. mage to manage, 
arrange, appear to have been adopted from LG. 

Many senses which later Eng. shares with continental 
Teut. are not recorded in OE., or not until near the end of 
that period; possibly the vb. originally had some of these 
meanings, but was displaced in the literary dialect by 
synonyms. Materials are wanting for a genealogical arrange- 
ment of the senses ; the order of the main brandies in the 
following scheme has been adopted on grounds of con- 
venience. The word is not very frequent in OE. ; the most 
prominent uses are. in causative and factitive applications 
(see 48, 49, 32) and in the phrase hit macian 1 to make it ’= 
to act, behave (see 68).] 

I. Senses in which the object of the verb is a 
product or result. 

*To bring into existence by construction or 
elaboration. (Not common until late in OE. ; 
the L. facere is usually rendered by gewyrean.) 

1 . trans. To produce (a material thing) by com- 
bination of parts, or by giving a certain form to 
a portion of matter ; to construct, frame, fashion. 

Formerly common in various applications in which vbs. of 
more specific meaning are now almost universally employed ; 
used, e. g. for to build or erect a house, town, column, ship, 
to paint a picture, to carve or sculpture a statue. 

1036-66 Inscr. Kirkdale Ch., Yks., He hit let macan 
newan from grvnde. a rioo Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 
261 Fiscwer. and mylne macian. c 1154 OE. Chron. an. 
1137 In mani of he castles waeron lof & grin ,. hat was sua 
maced [etc.], c 1205 Lay. 1937 Heo makeden tunes. Ibid. 
27876 He . . lette makien beren riche and swifie maren. 
c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 3541 Mac vs godes foren us to gon. c 1320 
Sir Tristr. 2763 pis forest wil y felle And castei wil y ma. 
c 133a R. Brunne Chron. u8io) 336 He mad a coruen kyng. 
1373 Barbour Bruce xi. 368 Ane vax-cayme that beis mais. 
*377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 191 An heep of heremites..ketten 
here copes and courtpies hem made. 1382 Wyclif Ps. ciii. 
[civ.] 17 There sparewis shut make nestis, a 1400-30 Alex- 
ander 2587 He. .mas a brig ouire pe bourne of Barges with 
cheynes. 1433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 163 Men off Phenicia 
.. made [L. condiderunt) the cites of Sidon and of Tyrus. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur Table (n. vii.), Kyng Marke .. 
maad a tombe ouer them. 1530 Palsgr. 617/1, I make hym 
a gowne, a house, a cappe, or suche lyke. Ibid. 621/2, 
I make cockes of haye. 1371 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 
99 To Magnifie my name I maid ane Stepill. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Tkevenot's Trav. 1. 208 The Franciscan Friars had made 
some Rooms there for the convenience of Pilgrims. 1686 
Aglionbv Painting Illnstr. Explan. Terms s. v. Antique, 
All the Works of Painting. Sculpture, and Architecture that 
have been made in the Time of the Antient Greeks. 1751 
R. Paltocic P. Wilkins xlv. (1883) 132/2 One of the colambs 
being making a house to reside in. a 1774 Goldsm. Hist. 
Greece I. 172 They caused a statue of Jupiter to be made at 
the general expence. 1774 — Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 41 
As birds sometimes are seen to make their nests. 1849 
Chambers's Inforni, II. 719/2 The machine being, .com- 
posed of the parts in ordinary use, only made circular. 1832 
Robertson herm. Ser. lit. xii. 147 The beaver makes its 
hole, the bee makes its cell. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vi. 
195 That dress, made full, as you’ve got it, suits you. 

*11 An apparent sense ‘to represent by graphic or 
plastic art’ occasionally arises from the practice of 
applying the name of the thing portrayed to its 
representation. 

a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 23216 (G6tt.) Na mar. .pan painted 
fire .. pat on wagh wit man war mad right [Cott. pat apon 
awagh war wroght]. 1850 Dickens Dav. Cofrp. xx, It was 
a startling likeness. . .The painter hadn’t made the scar, but 
I made it. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 329, I took his brush 
and blotted out the bird, And made a Gardener putting in 
a graff. 

b. Const, of, out of, with (the material or com- 
ponent parts). See also 4. 

13. . Coer de L. 2648 Torches maad with wex ful cleer. 
138a Wyclif Exod. xxxii. 4 He.. made of hem a ?otun calf. 
1633 P> Fletcher Poet. Misc. 62 My little pipe of seven 
reeds ymade. a 1774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 
II. 239 Burning instruments . . are usually made with glass. 
— - tr . Scarroit's Com. Romance (1775) I. 31 A., pair of 
breeches .. which he had given to this botcher, to make out 
of them a more fashionable suit. 1791 J, Townsend Journ, 
Spain (1792) III. 118 Buskins., which are made with the 
esparto rush. 1839 H. T. Ellis Hong Kong to Manilla 
148 An Indian can make almost anything out of bamboo. 

c. absol. in phr. make or mend. Also, of a 


craftsman : To make the article which he pro- 
duces for specified persons. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour (1864) II. 34/1 Those who 
make or mend, and who must make or mend so cheaply that 
the veriest vagrant may be their customer [etc.]. 1856 

Househ. Words XIV. 420/2 , 1 do not make, or mend, or mar. 
1862 Temple Bar VI. 482 He makes for Count This and 
Prince That, and they never want their coats altered. 

d. slang. As good (or clever, etc.) as they make 
them : as good (etc.) as possible. 

187 . Broadside Ball, title (Farmer), As good as they make 
'em. 1889 G. Allen Tents of Shorn iii. I. 51, 1 like them — 
thorough ladies,, .and as clever as they make them, 

e. la various trades, applied spec, to some one 
of the operations constituting the process of manu- 
facture. 

1888 A rts 4 Crafts Catal. 82 The volume passes into the 
hands of the ‘forwarder’, who ‘makes’ the back. 1900 
Eng. Dial. Diet., Make, to put the soles on boots or shoes. 

2 . With a substance as object: To produce by 
the combination of ingredients, by exti action from 
a source, or by the modification of some other 
substance by mechanical or chemical processes. 
Const, from , out of (the source or original sub- 
stance), of f with (the ingredients). 

c 1200 Ormin 1480 3 iff patt tu willt makenn laf, pu presshesst 
tine shmfess. c 1230 Hali Meid. 33 Hit greueS ]>e se swiSe 
pat tu wilt .. makien puisuti. C1386 Chaucer Can. Yeo/n. 
Prol. 4 f. 259 Cley maad with hors and mannes heer, and 
oille Of Tai tre. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 14 A medicyn 
maad in oon maner pat worchipdyuers effectis. 1471 Ripley 
t omp. A Ick. Adm. viii. in Ashm. (1652) 191 Many Amalgame 
dyd I make. 1552 II uloet, M ake mortar, concinnare luiunt. 
1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xiv. 15 A small 
round fruite . .Of which the Inhabitants . . make oyle. 1611 
Bible Etclns. xlix. i The perfume y l Is made by the arte of 
the Apothecarie. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 67 To 
make Red Powder. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 291 The w ay of 
making Pitch, Tarr, Rosin and Turpentine. 1710 Heakne 
Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 30 Mr. William Stallenge..was the 
first Author of making silk in England. 1853 Ure Diet. 
Arts, etc. II. 728 The patent plan of Mr. William Onions 
of making cast steel seems worthy of adoption. 

b. spec. To produce (an article of food or drink) 
by culinary or other operations. To make meat 
(obs. exc. dial.) : to prepare food. 

Some of the examples placed here might appear to belong 
to branch 1 1 ; but originally meat was taken to mean the 
food as prepared. (Similarly in to make tea or coffee.) 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xxvii.g Bring me twa pa betstan tyc- 
cenu, pat ic niaci^e mete pinum fader par of [Vulg. ut fa* 
ciam ex eis escas pcitri tuo]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls! 8339 
Wo pat mi3te . . sepe & Make potage. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3497 pe hus to kepe and ma pe metL 13. . E. E. A llit. P. 
B. 625 pre rnettez of mele menge & ma kakez. c 1440 in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 461 As men maken ruschewes. 1463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 32 In leeffull tvme to make her mete 
in the chymeny. a 1589 R. Tomson m Hakluyt's V oy. 581 
The bread they make there, is certaine cakes made of rootes. 
1603 Df.kker & Chettle Grissil iv. ii. (Shaks. Soc.) 59 
Grissil shall go make pap, and I’ll lick the skillet. 1747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery (1767) 215 To make a boiled loaf. 
1846 Dickens Cricket i. 15 Only let me make the tea first, 
John. 1830 — Dav. Copp. xxiii, I then made her. .a glass of 
hot white wine and water, and a slice of toast cut into long 
thin strips. 1886 Besant Children Gibeon n. xix, The cloth 
was spread, and she was making the tea 

3 . Said of God as Creator ; with reference both 
to material and to spiritual objects. Also occas. 
of Nature, and in passive with the agent unspecified. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 139 Sunnendai weren engles makede of 

f odes muSe. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 222 He make!) pe 
sses in pe sa pe fueles on pe lofte. c 1230 Hali Meid. 43 
Ich chulle halde me hal purh pe grace of godd, as cunde me 
makede. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 478 pre pousend & four 
score & pre 3er Fram pat pe world was verst imad. a 1300 
Cursor M. 345 He pat mad [c 1373 Fairf. maket] al thing o 
noght. 1382 Wyclif Gen. i. t6 And God made two greet 
li^t 3yuerys. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. 146 God that made 
the world and alle thingis that ben in it. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) II. Index, Light, an accident made the first day. 
1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. 11. vi. 241 Nature 
ha’s not made us of Iron. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 137. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. iv. 828 Truth, eldest Daughter of the Deity; 
Truth, of his Council, when he made the Worlds. 1832 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Touts C. xx. 205 ‘ Do you know who 
made you ? ’ ‘ Nobody, as I knows on,’ said the child. . I 
spect I grow’d. Don’t think nobody never made me.’ 

b. With compl. or advb. phrase denoting the 
form or condition of the creature, or the purpose 
or object of creation. Hence in passive, to be 
naturally fitted or destined (const, for, to with inf.). 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 po pet weren imakede engles in 
houene, and fellen ut for hore wrechede. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 
122 Of euerile ovnjt, of euerile sed, Was erSe mad moder of 
sped. 11x300-1400 Cursor M. 12370 (Giitt.) Je pat he has 
made to men,. .And pat eftir his aunen ymage. 138a Wyclif 
Mark ii. 27 The Sabote is maad for man, and nat a man 
for the Sabote. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 121 
Highe and lowe were made of 00 nature. <*1333 Ld, Ber- 
ners Huon lix. 206 We be all made to dye. 1393 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, v. i. 7 This hand was made to handle nought 
but Gold. 1607 — Cor. 1. i. 2x1 They said .. that dogges 
must eate, That meate was made for mouths. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, nt. 259 The Calf, by Nature .. maefe To turn 
the Glebe. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 515 I* 6 Indeed, Gatty, 
we [xt. women] are made for Man. 1715 De Foe Fain. 
Instruct. 1. i. (1841) I. 13 Did God make me to serve him? 
1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 39 Ask. .why oaks are made Taller 
or stronger than the weeds they shade. 1784 Burns (title) 
Man was made to mourn. 1822 Cobbett Weekly Reg. 
30 Mar. 778 It is true enough, that God made all the 
women ; but he did not make them all players. 1834 Brew- 
St eh More Worlds xiii. 202 Man was not made for the planet 
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—but the planet was made for man. 1870 Dickf.ns E. Brood 
ii, She. .said that she had become your pupil, aud that you 
were made for your vocation. 

e. pass. To be ( well , etc.) made : said of the 
bodily frame. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 36 Heo hath . . Body ant brest 
wel mad al. 137S Barbour Bruce l. 383 Bot off lymmys he 
wes weill maid, a 1400-30 Alexander 3921 Then come a 
beste . . Mad & merlcid as a Meere. c 1402 Lydg. Compl. 
Bl. Knt. 163 Of brede and lengthe So wel y-mad by good 
proporcioun. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour (1868) 168 To 
seme to the folkes syght better maad and fayrer of body. 
188S Adel. Sergeant No Saint I. l. i. 3 His frame was 
broad and strongly made. 

4. To be made of: to have been fashioned 
(whether by art or nature) out of (certain materials); 
to have as its material, constituents, or component 
parts ; to consist or be composed of. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 14s Ane box ^emaked of marbel- 
stone, c 1290 St. Michael 666 in .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 318 Of J>ia 
foure elemenz ech qutc ping I-make is. 1307 Elegy Edw. /, 
viii, The holy crois ymad of tre. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. 
pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) Hyr clothes weren malted of riht delye 
thredes. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 pe table, .was made 
of olyue. 1449 Pecock Rcpr. 1. 8 An argument if he be ful 
and foormal, which is clepid a sillogisme, is mad of.twey pro- 
posiciouns. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxi. 46 Toungis now are 
maid of quhyte quhaill bone, And hairtis ar maid of hard 
flynt stone. 1330 Palsgr. 318/1 Made of cristall, cristalin. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 233 b, I found Rome made but 
of bricke, and I will leaue it of marble. 1633 Massinger 
Guardian 1. i, I am made of other clay. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 66 Cords made of Hemp. 1827 
Mirror II. 164/1 Books aren't made of Stilton cheese. 1892 
Argosy Oct. 312 The drums were made of metal. 

fb. To be ‘ compact’ of (certain qualities). Ohs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. pr. iv. 27 (Camb. MS.) A man 
maked alle of sapyence and vertu. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. m. 
v. 33 She looke[s] vs like A thing more made of malice, then 
of duty. 

5. To compose, write as the author (a book, 
poem, or other literary work, + a letter). Formerly 
often (now only as a rare archaism) with the title 
of a work as obj. ; in mod. use chiefly in the phrase 
to make verses {poetry, etc.). Also said with refer- 
ence to musical composition. 

The mod. usage is difficult to reduce to rule. It is common 
to speak of ‘ making’ a sonnet or an epigram ; but it would 
sound odd to speak of ‘making’ a tragedy or a novel, 
except with some added phrase, as in ‘ Some one has made 
a tragedy on this subject’. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 123 Da songes. . bo 5 makede of here 
heoueuliche blisse pe us wes iopenad on pisse timan. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 On he godspelle pe sein lucas makede. 
c 1203 Lav. 32 He nom ha Englisca boc ha makede seint 
Beda. a 1300 Cursor M. 87 Of hir to mak bath rim and 
sang. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 33 Off thaim I thynk this 
buk to ma. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 4x5 I hane lauere 
here an harlotrie . . pan al pat euere Marke made, Mathew, 
John, & lucas. 1483 Caxton in Malory's Arthur Pref. 

2 Alle suche bookes as been maad of hym ben fayned and 
fables. 1308 Dunbar Poems iv. 66 Clerk of Tranent . .That 
maid the anteris of Gawane. 1330 Palsgr. 617/2, I make 
a booke, as a clerke dothe.. . Is your boke made yet ? Ibid, 
625/1, I wyll go make a letter. Ibid. 630/2, I make the 
dytie of a songe. i6iz Bacon Ess . , Beauty (Arb.) 210 
As a Musitian that maketh an excellent aire in Musick. 
1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xiv. (1627) 190 How to make 
Verses with, delight and certainety. 1630 Howell Gi- 
raffe s Rev. Naples t._ 127 Cavalier Cosmo Fonseca., 
who us’d to make epitaphs. 1699 Bentley P/tal. 211 
Philoctctes, which was not made till sixscore years after 
Phalaris's death. 1787 J. Ramsay in Burns’ Wks. II. 117 
He has made words to one or two of them [j<r. tunes]. 1803 
tr. P. Le Bran's Mons. Botte I. 6 Would you .. have me 
marry a woman that makes verses? 1819 Crabbe T. of 
Hall x, I penn'd some notes, and might a book have made, 
But I had no connection with the trade. 1889 D. Hannay 
Capt. Marryat 100 Travellers who came to spy out the land, 
and make a book about it. 1894 W. Morris IVood beyond 
World colophon, Here ends the tale of the Wood beyond 
the World made by William Morris. 

+ b. ah sol. or intr. To compose verses ; to write 
poetry ; to rime. (Cf. Maker 5 .) Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P. Pl. B. xit. 22 To solacen hym sum tyme 
as 1 do whan I make, c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 69 
Ye lovers that can make of sentement. c 1392 — Compl. 
Venus 82 Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce. 
*500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxviii. 2 My heid did ijak ijester- 
nicht, This day to mak that I na micht. 1379 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. Apr. 19 And hath he skill to make so excellent? 
*6*2 Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 59 Those who scarce have seene 
a booke Most skilfully will make. *622 Wither Mistr. 
Philar. Postscr. N 8, I make to please my selfe, and not 
for them. 1864 Dasent Jest <5- Earnest (1873) II. 303 Thou 
art a good skald . . if thou canst ‘ make ’ no worse than Glum. 

t c. To make Latin or Latins: to write Latin 
composition. Obs. 

c *300, a *368, 1607 [see Latin sb. 4]. *6xa Brinsley Pos, 
Parts (1669) 130 Directions to make Latine. 1675 E. Coles 
{title) Nolens volens, or you shall make Latin whether you 
will or no. 

d. To draw up (a legal document). 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. n. 38 Now Simonye and Siuyle 
stondep forp hope, Vn-Foldyng pe Feffement pat Falsnes 
made. 1476 Surtees Misc. (1890) 33 Made in the yere of 
our Lorde millesimo cccclxxvj. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page 
vi, Whanne he was . . at the poynt of dethe he wold make 
his testament. 13 .. Doun by ane R ever as I red 71 in 
Dunbar's Poems 307 Quhill Deid he hint him be the back, 
.. And lute him nocht his testment mack. 1319 Rec. All- 
hallows' Barking in Rimbault Hist. Organ 56 This enden- 
ture made the yere of our lorde god m l v° xtx. *658-9 Bur- 
ton's Diary (1828) IV. 45 Put the case, that none but ser- 
vants be at making their master's will. *697 G. Dallas 
Syst. Stiles * The foresaid Clause made anent payment of 


Annual rents. Ibid. 7 [A] Writ made by way of Contract. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 395/1 If he recovers, he 
may alter his dispositions, and have time to make a written 
will. 1823 Greville Mem. (1875) I. 64 In 1810 the King 
made another will, but. .he always put ofF signing it, 1903 
Spectator 31 Oct. 704/2 Daulac. .and his companions made 
their wills, confessed, and received the sacrament. 

b. To put together materials for (a fire) and set 
them alight. 

C1205 Lay. ti86 He makede bi pon weofede a swi 5 e wun- 
sum fur. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 561 Luk on na viss the 
fyre he ma. *563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Pacer e, Bustum , 
to make a funeral fyer. ? 1:1538 [see Fire sb. 3]. 1603 Dek- 
ker & Chettle Grissil 1. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 15 Master, I hate 
made a good fire. *687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 
225 They made great Fires all along the Coast. 1844 E. 
Warburton Crest. <$• Cross II. ioi, I .. ordered the other 
[Arab] to make a fire instantly. 

7. To set apart aud prepare the site for (a garden, 
park, road, etc.). 

*382 Wyclip Amos ix. 14 Thei shuln make gardyns. 1727- 
4* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Road, Artificial Road is that made 
by labour of the hand, either of earth or masonry. *804 
Charlotte Smith Conversations, etc. I. 93 We had made 

G ardens of our own. *8*8 Order in Willis & Clark Cam- 
ridge (1886) I. 373 The making a walk from the New 
Bridge along the new Plantation. 1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis 
i, How changed is here each spot man makes or fills ! 

**In wider sense : To cause to exist, to produce. 

8 . To cause the existence of (a material thing or 
a physical phenomenon) by some action ; to inflict 
(a wound) ; to produce (a hole, a mark, a sound, 
etc.). So to make melody , minstrelsy ; to make a 
note, etc. : see the sbs. 

C1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 33 pe wundes pat hie on him 
makeden. a 1300 Cursor M. 17288 + 101 pe erthe quoke & | 
made sown, c 1420 Anturs of Arth. 123 (Douce MS.) pe 
grisly goost made a gryme bere. 1530 Palsgr. 617/2 The 
droppes of water with ofte fallynge make the hole in a 
marbyll stone. Ibid., What a cherme these byrdes make. 
*589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. x[i]. (Arb.) 103 Make me., 
so many strokes or lines with your pen as ye wouLd baue 
your song containe verses. *601 Shaks. ful. C. 1. L 49 
Haue you not made an Vniuersall shout? *£8o Cotton 
Compl. Gamester x. (ed. 2) 85 Although the best of other 
eyes shall not discern where any rrurk was made. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. nr Great claps of Thun- 
der, which .. made with the beating of the waves, a fearful 
noise. 1820 J. Gifford Compl. Eng. Lawyer 11. xiii. 219 If 
any person shall make a hole in such ship. 1842 Tennyson 
Morte cC Arthur 137 The great brand Made lightnings in 
the splendour of the moon. *886 Pall Mall G. 13 July 
6/1 To make his cross upon the ballot paper. 

+ b. itnpers. with reference to weather. [Cf- F. 
il fait chaud , il fait obscuri\ Obs. rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11658 Gret hete in wildernes it made. 
*634 Wiiitelocke Swed. Ambassy (1772) I. *65 Yett made 
it darke before they were from table. 

9. To produce by action, bring about (a condition 
of things, a state of feeling). 

For to make ado, fa coil, ( a ) commotion, fun, a fuss, 
game, an impression, t a matter, a pother, a row, a sensa- 
tion, sport, a stir : see the sbs. 

c 1*22 O. E. Chron. an. 1052 (MS. E.) Hi macodon msest 
pet unseht betweonan Godwine eorle Sc. pam cynge. *332 
Minot Poems viii. 34 pe Franche men.anase grete dray 
when pai er dight. C138S Chaucer Syr. 's T. 2x0 It is 
rather lyk An apparence y-maad by som Magyk. c *400 
Destr. Troy 4213 Lamydon..was fader to the freike that 
offens mas. c 1449 Pecock Rcpr. Prol. 3 Tho blamers . . han 
therbi maad ful miche indignacioun. c 147s RaufCoil^ear 
172 Mak na mair stryfe. *530 Palsgr. 6iq/i, I make a 
re veil, 1 make a do. *573 Baret Alv. M 48 To make strife 
and debate, concire vel concitare lites. 1611 Cotgr., Faire 
le Diable de vanvert , .. to make a hurlyburly. *650 
Baxter Saints' R. iv. (1631) 36 The sufferings which we do 
make our selves, have usually issues answerable to their 
causes. 1813 Bvron Br. Abydos it. xx, He makesa solitude, 
and calls it — peace ! *897 A. D. Innes Macaulay's Ess. 
Clive (Pitt Press) 128 Buying up all the rice — in the trade- 
jargon of to-day * making a corner 

fb. Const, dat. of the person or with to, tmto : 
To cause (something) to happen to or fall to the 
lot of (a person) ; to cause (a person) to experience 
(something) ; to bring into a person’s possession or 
power. Obs. 

a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 753 (Gr.) Eac is hearm gode mod- 
sors gemacod. c 1000 /Elfric fudg. xvi. 25 pa bsedon hi'3 
sutne past Samson moste him macian sum gamen. 1303 R. 
Brunne H andl. Synne 3939 5 yf pou make one so hard stresse 
pat hys godnesse wexe pe lesse. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
31 Al wrong y wrohte for a wyf, that made us wo in world 
ful wyde. c 1375, c 1386 [see Game sb. *]. 111400 Cursor 

M. 28630 (Cott. Galba) Two maners of mending makes men 
mede. *483 Caxton G. de la Tour F vij. This quene . . made 
unto the peple grete dyuersytees. *590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 
34 He. .Then .. from his arme did reach Those keyes, and 
made himselfe free enterance. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 111. ii, 
Euen the med’cinall vse shall make you a faction, And party 
in the realme. 1629 R. Hill Pathw. Piety 1 . 184 If we have 
made them any offence. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. v. § 39 Labour 
could make Men distinct titles to several parcels of it [sc. the 
World]. *725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, 11, iii, The last wind 
made Glaud a roofless barn. 

c. 7'o make peace, f grith, + sib: ( a ) to bring 
about a condition of peace ; ( b ) to conclude a 
treaty of peace. 

c 1*22 O. E. Chron. an. 1086 (MS. E.) Betwyx oSrum 
jngum nis na to forgytane paet gode frit) pe he macode on 
isan lande, c 1*34 Ibid. an. 1140 f n He dide god iustise 
& makede pais. 1**175 Cott. Horn. 243 Wi 5 warn we ne 
mu^e gri 5 ne sibbe macie. <*1310 in Wright Lyric P. 100 
Jesu Crist, thou be mi bote, so boun icham to make my pees. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 12 To make pes betwen the kynges 


After the lawe of charite. <7x410 Hoccleve Mother of God 
78 By thee, lady, y-makid is the pees Betwixt Angels and 
men. 1590 Spenser F. Q. h. iii. 9 So happy peace they made 
and faire accord. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. hi. xl. 233 The 
Supreme Power of making War and Peace, was in the 
Priest. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 224 He now 
made his peace, and went as far in servility. as be had ever 
done in (action. 1863 H. Cox Instit. in. ii. 596 The sole 
prerogative of the Crown of making peace and war. 

d. To make place, room , way : see the sbs. 

II 0 . In the I 4 -I 5 th c. the passive often renders 
’L.jfieri ‘ to begin to exist’, ‘ to take place ’, or (after 
Hellenistic Gr. 7/71 >t<x6ai) ‘ to be’. Cf. 48 f, 49 e. 

138a Wyclif Luke iii. 3 The word of the Lord is maad on 
John, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 40 That gret Babyloyne, 
where the Dyversite of Langages was first made. 

10. To give rise to ; to have as a result or con- 
sequence ; to be the cause of. Very common in 
proverbs. Also in phrases to make a difference, 

-f a wonder. To make work: to occasion the neces- 
sity for work to be done ; to give trouble. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 103 Auaricia.. heo macaS reaflac. .and 
lesunge. c 1230 Hali Meid. vj Else makeS peof. 137S 
Barbour Bruce 11. 330 God may rycht weill our werdis dele; 
For multitud maiss na victory. *533 Elyot Cast, tlelthe 
(1339) 54 The meate that shall make syckenesse, muste nat a 
lyttell excede the exquisite measure. *563 Cooper Thesaurus 
s. v. Facere, Vse maketh a custome. *573 Baret Alv. M 49 
Old age maketh wrinckles. *397 Bacon Cottiers Good tf 
Evill (Arb.) 154 The second blow makes the fray, The 
second word makes the bargaine. 1630 B. Jonson New Inn 
1. {init.) A heavy purse makes a light heart. 1635 Wood 
Ltfe 12 Oct. (O.H.S.) I. 199 It made a great wonder, that a 
maid should be in love with such a person as he. *662 
Gerbier Principles 14 Too many Staires and back-Doores 
makes Thieves and Whores. *668 R. Steele H itsbandmaus 
Calling vi. (1672) 176 Except infants that make work, he will 
havealltherestdosomeworkorother. 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 39 One Fool makes many. 1759 Brown Compl. 
Farmerar Dry weather makes plenty ofboney. 1791 GcntL 
Mag. 22/2 It makes very little difference, with which of the 
acids the ether is composed, 1834 Bril.Husb. I. s6 (U.K.S.) 
A very common opinion among farmers, that ‘ high rents 
make good farmers’. 

”pb. With it as obj.: To be the cause of the 
fact stated or supposed. Ohs. 

c 1375 Cursor M. 18788 (Fairf.) His kin ne wille he no^t for- 
sake bot if pai hit ham-seluen make[CWA hot it be thoru pair 
aun sake]. 1362 Langl. P. Pl. A. x. 55 In Monnes Brayn 
. .he [sc. Inwit] is Bremest, But 3 if blod hit make. 1377 
Ibid. B. v. 420, I nam nou^te shryuen some tyme but if 
sekenesse it make. *393 Ibid. C. xi. 157 Man is. .semblable 
in soule to god bote yf synne hit make. Ibid. xxi. 326. 

11 . Gram. Of a word: To ‘form’ (a certain case, 
tense, etc.) in a specified manner; to change into 
(a specified form) when inflected. [After L .facerei\ 

ciooo /Elfric Gram. viii. (Z.) 21 Seo forme declinatio.. 
macaS hire genitiwm on ae. *886 T. Le M. Douse Introd. 
Gothic *67 Wahsja. .makes in the present 2 p[erson] singu- 
lar] wahseis. 

12. To establish (a rule, ordinance) ; to enact 
(a law) ; to impose (a rate) ; f to found, institute 
(a religious order, etc.). 

c 1124 O. E. Chron., an. 963 (Laud MS.) He macode 
pier twa abbotrice, an of muneca oSer of nunna, a *223 
Alter. R. 6 peos riwle is imaked nout of monnes fund- 
leas, auh is of godes hestes. c 1300 Havelok 31 Gode 
lawes He dede maken.ati ful wel holden. a 1300 Cursor M 
11189 Ouer al pe werld he mad statut. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. 
(1880) 2 Here ordris maad of synful men. *423 Rolls of 
Farit. IV. 257/2 To graunte, ordeyne, and mak by estatut. 
*342 Udall Erasm. Apo/>h. 275 [They] made a [awe that 
[etc.]. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 517 Certeine ordinaunces, 
made by the Maior and Aldermen of London. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. ii. 142 In all tyrannical governments., 
the right of both making and enforcing the laws, is vested 
in one and the same man. 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. 

11. 356 Poor rates made in respect of the premises. *873 
Stubbs Const. Hist. (1896) II. xvii. 6x4 The theory that the 
laws were made or enacted by the king with the consent of 
the lords and at the petition of the commons. 1898 Encycl. 
Laws Eng. VIII. 70 A receiving order is ‘ made ’ on the day 
it is pronounced, not when it is drawn up. 

'pb. To arrange, fix the time and place for (a 
match) ; to institute (games). Obs. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. n. (Arb.) 125 The games running, 
wrestling, and shoring, that Achilles maketh in Homer, with 
the selfe same games that /Eneas maketh in Virgil. 1676 
Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comtn. App. v. 
32 They have made four matches to be run at Newmarket. 
1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 39o5'4 There is a Cock-Match made 
between the Counties of Surrey and Sussex. 1752 Ains- 
worth Lat. Eng. Diet, s.v., To make a match for fighting, 
Cert amen vnslituere. 

13. Uses arising from ellipsis of obj. in the fac- 
titive senses (branch 111). a. To create by elec- 
tion, appointment, or ordination; to appoint (an 
officer), ordain (a priest, etc.). 

*297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 38 Voure kinges hii made po in pis 
kinedom. 1340 Ayettb. 42 Dingnetes pet me makep be 
chyezinge. c 1400 Rule St. Benet 143 The Method of make- 
ing a N unn._ a *400-30 A lexander 3441 pe prouynce pi^t is 
in pes & princes ere maked. 1422 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 176 
Such officers, and all othre, be maad by advys. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xiv. 46 Sa tnony jugeis and lordis now maid 
of lait. 155a Bk. Com. Prayer Ordination, The fourme 
and maner of makynge and consecratynge, Bishoppes, 
Priestes, and Deacons. *383 Act 27 Elite, c. 2 § x Priestes, 
which have bene. .made, .beyonde the Seas, by or according 
to the Order, .of the Romishe Church. 1641 Baker Chron . 
(1660) 148 He [Rich. II] then made nine Knights, and 
created four Earls. 176a Goldsm. Cit, W. lxxiv, When the 
Tartars make a Lama, their first care is to place him in a dark 
corner of the temple. *8*0 Wellington Let. to Lt. Col. 
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*375 Barbour Bruce i. 249 Than mayss clerkis guestioun, 
...That [etc.], a 1425 Cursor At. 23846 (Trin.) From hit 
may we no way scape for no wile J?at we con make. 1565 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Facere , Controutrsiam , to propose 
as doubtfull : to make doubt of. *583-1875 [see Question 
sb. 5]. 1586-1875 [see Doubt so . 1 4 a]. 1661 Boyle Style of 
Script. (1675) 228 The more scruple I would make to rob them. 
1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 3 The estimate we make of the 
distance of objects. *72* Ferry Daggenh. Breach 4 Per- 
sons, who may be able to make a Judgment of the Truth of 
•what I relate. 1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 98/1, I make no 
doubt every one . . has practised similar stratagems, 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. 229 'ihe judgement of him [Chaucer] 
which we make from his works. 1885-94 R. Bridges Bros ,7 
Psyche May xiii, She made no wonder how the wonder was. 

b. To make {great, etc.) account , *j -count, es- 
teem , J- estimation, ^reckoning, -) regard , ■{■store of ; 
to have a high opinion of, set store by. (Chiefly 
ohs. or arch.) 

*393> etc - t see Account sb. 12J, *484, etc. [see Count sb . 1 
5]. 1539 Cromwell in Merriman Life <J- Lett. (1902) II. 
244 His Maieste wold neither make store of them ne bestowe 
a two penys for their conveyance hither. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 95, 1 would haue you make fut reckoning of 
al my counsel. C1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. ii, Such 
regard of thee I make, For feare of thee my flesh doth 
quake. *605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xv. § 2, I make no 
more estimation of repeating a number of names or words 
upon once hearing, .than [etc.]. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus' 

Fat. Paradox XL 308 The same cause made Amiclea dis- 
dain the esteem which Liante made of her. 1654-66 Earl 
Orrery Pat then, (1676) 508 You will demonstrate how 
little esteem you make of a Wife. *877 Spurgeon Serm. 
XXIII. 402 What fools we were to make such count of 
momentary, transient pleasures ! *884 Mrs. Oliphant Sir 
Tom II. vii. 114 A poor girl .. unnoticed, made no more 
account of than the chair upon which she sat. 

c. To recognize in classification (a certain num- 
ber of kinds, species, etc.). 

1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 T. 12 The wickit 
dum pastour, of the quhilk we mak thre kyndis. 16*7 
Moryson l tin. 1. 90 It aboundeth with sea birds, whereof 
the Venetian writers make two hundred kinds. *621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii. (1676) 26/2 Our School-men., 
make nine kinds of had Spirits. *678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 37 Anaxagoras . . made Bony and Fleshy Atoms, . . 
which he supposed to exist, .alwaies immutably the same. 

d. legal. To formulate, set out (a case, title). 

1883 Cotton in Law Rep., 9 1 'rob. Div. 25 It would he 

better, .for the party alleging undue influence to., shew with 
reasonable particularity the nature of the case he intends to 
make. 1891 Law Rep., Weekly Notes 77/2 The new trus- 
tees were therefore validly appointed, and could make a 
good title. 

20. Used with const of (cf. 18 , of which this 
may be viewed as a figurative application) : To 
regard (what is denoted by the regimen of the 
prep.) as being (what the object of the verb de- 
notes) ; to arrive at (a particular amount or quan- 
tity) as the result of calculation or estimation; 
to assign (a meaning) to a statement, expression, 
representation, etc., or (a cause, motive, or reason) 
for actions or phenomena. Often with interrog. 
or indef. pronoun as obj. 

For to make head or tail (also top or tail) of, to make 
sense of see the shs. 

1531 Tindale Exp. 1 John v. (1538) 59b, Yf thou burnest 
bloude and fat together to please God, what other thynge 
doest thou make of God, than one that had lust to smell to 
burnt flotesse? 1565 Randolph in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
II. 203 Suspicious men, or suche as are geven of all thyngs 
to mayke the worst. *609 Holland A mm. Marcell. 316, 

I wote not wel what to make of this : the text I suspect be 
faultie. a- 1654 Selden Table-t. (Arb.) 20 When it comes 
among the Common People, Lord, what Gear do they make 
of it! *776 C. Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer. R ei\ (1853) I. 
157, I know not what to make of this apathy on so important 
a subject. 1833 D. Macmillan in Life ii. (1882) 16 He has 
gone to Edinburgh now. I don’t know what to make of 
him. *861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxiv, What do you make 
of four times five? 1887 L. Carroll Game of Logic i. § 1. 
10 What would you make of such a Proposition as 1 The 
Cake you have given me is nice ’ ? Is it Particular or Uni- 
versal? 

21. To make (much, little, nothing, etc.) of : to 
have a (high, low, etc.) opinion of ; to value at a 
(high, low, etc.) rate ; to treat with (much, no, etc.) 
consideration. 7b make much of: often, to treat 
with marked courtesy and show of affection ; also 
in indirect passive. To make nothing of (doing 
something) : to find no difficulty in or feel no 
scruples at (cf. 51 c). 

To make light of, {to make slight of \ see Light aP 13 d 
(b), Slight. 

a *300 Cursor M. 23860 Quen noght es mad of crisis word. 
c 1305 St. Dunstan 46 in E. E. P. (1862) 35 A gret ordey- 
nour he was And makede moche of gode reule. 1470-85 
Malory A rthur ix. xviii. 365 The more she made of hym, 
the more was his payne. c 1500 Melusine 302 Whan gefiray 
with the grete toth herd that the geaunt made so lytel of 
hym. a 1548 Hall Ckron., Edw. IV 0.0.0 She had nothyng 
more to be beloved, nothyng more derer, nor nothynge to be 
made more of. 1610 Shaks. Temp, l ii. 333. *6*a Shelton 
Don Quix. iv. i. (1620) 282, I was one of the most made of 
and cherished daughters that euer father brought vp. *622 
Bacon Hen. VII (ed. Lumby) 40 He was very honourably 
enteriained, and extremely much made on by the Pope. 
17*1 Addison Sped. No. 57 T 3 She talks of Hounds and 
Horses, and makes nothing of leaping over a Six-bar Gate. 
1823 Byron Juan x. lvi, Whate’er the cause, the church 
made little of it. 1838 Lytton A lice II. ii, No queen could 
be more made of. 1888 W. J. Knox Little Child of 
Staffer ton L *2 The child was petted and made much at 


of bets referring to one and the same race or ‘event ’, 
with odds calculated with a view to a probable 
gain on the whole transaction. 

*828 Hood Miss Kilmansegg, Honeymoon, Of making a 
hook haw he made astir. 1856 * Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural 
Sports 11. 1. xiii. § 137 It does not always happen that the 
person laying the odds makes a book. *892 Cassell's Sat. 
Jrnl. 28 May 859/1 There certainly is a way of 1 making a 
book ’ by which the layer of odds must win. 

Tl 6 . To bring forth (fruit, blossom) ; to have as 
a product. Ohs. 

1375 Bar not p.i>r«rrv. 9 The treisbegouth tomaBurgeonys 
and bryclit hiwmys alsua, 1382 Wyclif Matt. vii. 17 So 
euery good tree makith good fruytis. c 1380 — Serm. Stl. 
Wks. I. 166. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 4. *604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies tv. xxxii. 296 In new Spaine, there 
are some vignes which beare grapes, and yet make no wine. 

b. 7 0 make water, + urine [ — b' . jaire de V eau J : 
to urinate. (See the sbs.) 

i-17. Of a mother : To give birth to (young). Of 
a father: To beget. Ohs. [So F. fairs.] 

1362 Lange. P. PI. A. x. 164 pe cursede blod j>at Caym 
hap I-maket. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour G viij b, This 
goad lady Rachel as she had made a child she forthwith 
.. gaf thankyngis of it to god. 1484 — Fables of PE sop it. iv, 
A -owe whiche wepte..for the grete payne that she felte by 
cause she wold make her young pygges. c 1500 Melusine 
102 She made a fayre child that was her second sonne. 

18. Used with const, of or out of (by extension of 
the notion in sense x b), to designate the action 
of causing what is denoted by the regimen of the 
prep, to become what is denoted by the object of 
the verb. 

So in many phrases, as to make a business, practice, trade 
of ; to make an example, a fool of ; to make an ass, a beast, 
an exhibition of oneself : for illustration see the sbs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 j>a. scinne. . pet is ihaten forni- 
catio. .maced of cristesleoman heoranna leoman. c 1200 Vices 
A Virtues 137 Of here wombe hie makieS here godd. c 1205 
Lay. 13674 Heo . . wulleS . . makien king of ane Peohte. a 1300 
Cursor M. *3419 Vr drightin. .made ham of J>mr water win. 
Ibid. 18790 pat we vr fa mak of vr freind. C1330 Assnmp. 
Virg. 67* Ihesu crist.. Of a wilde hounde haj> made a lomb. 
*530 Tindale Prad. Prel. Ciij, And thus of one empyre was 
made twayne. 1563 Foxe A . jM. 17x1/1 There was no more 
behiude, to make a very Iphigenia of her, hut her offeryng 
vp vpon the aultar of the scaffolde. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. 
iL iox, 169. *6ix Cotgr., Faire estat de .. to vse, or make 
a practise of. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 255 The mind.. Can 
make a Ileav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’11. 1686 Hornkck 
Crucif. Jesus xiv. 331 Such a person must not make a trade 
of repenting and sinning. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4 Card. 
Pref. 5 The Heathens, who made Gods of the very Onions 
that grew in their Gardens. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. 
ii, I beg only you will make no strangers of yourselves. 
1859 Tennyson Lancelot Elaine 912 Such service have 
ye done me, that I make My will of yours. 1889 J. K. 
Jerome Three Men in Boat 206 Montmorency made an 
awful ass of himself. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve it. vii, 
He was making a friend of her. 1894 Emily Lawless Mael • 
cho I. ii. 32 He was not going to make a show of himself, 
b. in indirect passive. 

1715 [see Fool sb. 1 3]. X742 Richardson Pamela III. 92 

I will attend you,..altho’ I doubt 1 am to be made a Shew 
of. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxi, She was now made an 
honest woman of. 1803 Pic Nie Ho. 4 v *8o6) 1 . 140 They 
must be made an example of. 

C. With idiomatic of it. 

1660 Ingf.lo Beutiv. <§■ Vr. 1. (1682) 55 They were going to 
make a Day of it in Sports and Musick upon the Water. 
1752 Ainsworth Eng.-Lat. Did. s. v., You have made a 
good day’s work of it. 1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde 
(1814] III. 162 A bad history, a bad history, I am afraid, 
that young man has made of it. X809 Malkin Gil Bias 
tv. vi, ? 8 He is going to make a night of it. Ibid. x. x. 
r iz, I made but one nap of it all night. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. v, I always supposed that Mrs. Lupin and you 
would make a match of it. 1855 Costello Star. Screen 90, 
made a clean breast of it to Desiree. 1856 Whyte Mel- 
ville Kate Cm’, vi, I. .had a great mind to make a bolt of 
it and run up-stairs. 

d. To make {much, little , something , nothing, 
etc.) of: to derive (much or little) advantage from; 
to turn to (much or little) accotmt. 

To make the best , the most of. see Best sb., Most sb. 
1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxxii. 12 A fiyecan make little of 
a flower ; but a bee will not off, till he hath the sweet thyme 
out of it. *687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 229 They 
Boarded her again the third time, but could make nothing 
on’t. 1707 Curios, in Husb. Card. 202, I set about the 
work.. resolv’d to. .be certain whether I could make any- 
thing of it or not. 1732 Ld. Tyrawly in Buccleuch MSS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I, 381 Unless you have two Moletta- 
men..you won't be able to make anything at all of her [re. 
a boat], with any bands you'll get. 1870 Rogers Hist. 
Gleanings Ser. il. 246 Calumny made something of his re- 
lations with William Tooke. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 
59 They hold the place which once the chieftain held, And 
what have they made of it ? 

e. To make a hash, mess, muddle of: to fail 
grossly in, bungle (a business). See the sbs. 

f. To make ..of: to do . , with. Sc. [Cf. F, 
‘ qu’avez-vous fait de . . ’.] 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, lxxiii. It was inconceivable, too, 
what he made of himself all day, 

*** To frame in thought or representation. 

19. To form within the mind ; to give conceptual 
existence to. a. To entertain (doubt, scruple, 
question, etc.) in the mind ; to formulate mentally; 
to form (a judgement). 

To make conscience : see Conscience ii. To make a 
difference ; see Difference sb. 5. 


Torrens in Gurw. Deep. (1838) VI. 326, 1 ..haVe not the 
power of making even a Corporal. 

b. Haul. To promote in rank; occas. into a 
particular ship. 

1795 N elson 26 Dec. in Nicolas Dtsp. (1845) II. 123 My late 
First-Lieutenant is now a Captain, made by the Admiralty, 
for the services of the Agamemnon. 1798 Jane Austen 
Lett. (188 j.) 1. 190 Frank is made. He was yesterday raised 
to the rank of Commander, a 1817 — Persitas. I. 256 When 
he came home from the Cape,— just made into the Grap- 
pler. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxviii, I had now served 
my time as midshipman, . .and I thought that I had a better 
chance of being made in England than abroad. *867 Smyth 
Sailor's IVord-bk., Made, a professional term for having 
obtained a commission, or being promoted. 

c. gen. To cause a person or persons to become 
(what is specified by the object). 

To make friends is first recorded in idiomatic phrases (see 
Friend sb. fib) in which the (presumably) original force of 
die verb is obscured. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. i. § 9 If they be no Chris- 
tians, how make they Christians [by baptism] ? 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. 1 V, 1. i. 214 Get Posts, and Letters, and make 
Friends with speed. *610 B. Jonson A tck. in. ii, There 
you haue made a friend. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 47 T 7 
For these Ten Years successively he has not made less 
than an Hundred April Fools. 1720 Ozell Vertoi's Rom. 
Rep. I. vi, 343 [He] made a great Number of Prisoners. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 97 He. .tried. .to make 
as few enemies as possible. 1859-60 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) III. it. ii. 237 He was. . a man to make both friends 
and enemies. 

fd. To translate, ‘render 5 . Ohs. (Cf. make 
English , 48 .) 

*529 More Dyalogue m. Wks. 233/2 The clergie hath not 
forboden the byble to bee made and readde in englishe. 161a 
Brinsley Par. Parts { 1669) 130 This word of, coming after 
a verb, is made by a Preposition. 

e. To fix (a price). Now only Comm. 

1567 Gude <5- God lie Ball . , ‘ The Wind blawis cauld' , The 
then Judas did greit trespas, That Christ for siluer sauld : 
Bot Preistis will tak, and his price mak, For les be mony 
fauld. 1752 Ainsworth Eng.-Lat. Diet. s. v., To make a 
price, Pretiitm alictci rei facere vel iudiecre. *895 A. J. 
Wilson Glass. Terms Stock Exch., To make a Price. 
A dealer is said to ‘ make a price ' when he states the price 
at which he is prepared to buy and the one at which he is 
ready to sell a particular security. 

14. To prepare or provide (a meal, feast) for 
guests ; to give (a dinner, etc.). Ohs. exc. arch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 2 Heofona rice ys jelic ge- 
wurden ]>am cynmge \>e macude hys suna gyfata [p/ii fecit 
nu/diasfilio j«a], <ri2os Lay. 14425 Pe king makede ueorme, 
swiSe store [c 1275 feste]. £1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 
4x6 In his two feestis J>at lie maked by myracle, he fed [jo 
puple. 1382 — Luke xiv. 12 Whanne thou makist a mete, 
ether souper. a 1400-50 Alexander 831 f>ou mas ]ie slike 
a mangery & macchis ehangis. 1483 Caxton G. de lit Tour 
G vuj b, She made grete dyners to the potire peple. a 1548 
Hall C/inwi, Hen. VIII 21 So he made them a banket and 
thei departed. 1682, 1814 [see Feast sb. 3}. 1762 Goldsm. 
Nash Wks, (Globe) 525/1 People of fashion make public 
breakfasts at the assembly-houses, to which they invite their 
acquaintances. 1867 M. Arnold Qbermann once more. He 
made a feast, drank fierce and fast, And crown’d his hair 
with flowers. 

15. To form by collection of individuals. 

t a. To get together (a party, a force) ; to muster 
or raise (troops). Also to make a head : see Head 
sh. 52 b. Ohs, 

13. . Coerde L. *251 Thekyng comaundyd .. At London 
to make a parlemenL 13S7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 
in At Oxenforde he made a parlement. a 1400- 50 A lex- 
under 2210 Alexander, .all a-boute fie cite, Mak is foure 
thousand with flanes & howis. c 1420 Lvdg. Assembly of 
Gods 1055 He seyde pleynly he Vertu wold forsake, And 
in Vyce hys quarell all hys power make. 1470-85 Ma- 
lory Arthur xxi, xxii. 839 Wherfore Syr Mordred made a 
parlemente and called the lordes togyder. 1523 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. xxviii. 42 These lordes be tlmi that may 
make moost men of warre in short space of any that I 
know. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill \ tv. iv. 449 The greatest 
strength and power that he can make. 1607 — Cor. v. i. 37. 
*617 Moryson I tin. hi. 266 The Sweitzers caii make six 
score thousand foots for the defence of their owne Country. 
1647 Cotterell tr. Davila's Hist. Fr. I. 50 The Duke of 
Guise sent forth Jaques d’Aubon..and James Savoy.. with 
all lire horse they could make, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1724] I. 407 Lord Danby saw his error, of neglecting the 
leading men, and reckoning upon a majority, such as could 
he made. 

b. In parliamentary phrase, To make a House : 
to ensure the presence of the number (now 40 ) of 
members required for a regularly constituted sitting 
of the House (of Commons). Also said of the 
members. Similarly, to make a. quorum. 

1648 Dr. Denton 7 Dec. in F, P. Verney Mem. Verney 
I amity (1892-9) II. 395 Most of the secured members lay in 
Hell last night, and are now gone to the generall. There is 
scarce enough left free to make a house. 1775 [see House 
4d). 1830 Examiner 409/2 Twice this week have 
MmLSters failed to make a House of Commons. 1864 Spec- 
icitof 7 May 529 A. Bill which ..will before long interest 
«very taxpayer, was interrupted by mere official carelessness 
as to ‘ making a House \ 1884 Mwtdu JSxam, 15 May 5/4 A 
House was made to-day promptly at a quarter-past 12 o’clock. 

c. Sporting. To make a bag: to kill a number 
of game on a shooting expedition. To make the 
lag: said of the sportsman who contributes most 
to the total of game killed. 

1863, *867 [see Bag sb. 9]. 1880 Comhill Mag. XIII. 209 
Sir Allan is making the bag, That is the third time he has 
wiped Sir Joseph’s eye. 

d. Betting. To make a book: to arrange a series 
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1631 Gouge God’s Arrows in. § 9. 202 Circumstances make 
much to the goodnesse or badnesse of an action. 1697 C. 
Leslie Snake. in Grass (ed. 2) 299 That he was a Loose 
Man, &c. which makes nothing to the business. 1728 
Ramsay Last Sp. Miser xxix, Away his. wretched spirit 
flew, It maksnae where. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) 
II. 70 (Passport) By what magic he could [etc.] makes 
nothing in this account. 1768 Ross H clenore (1789) 85 
Maksna, quo she, gin I my hazard tak. 1808-80 Jamieson 
s.v. Malt , It makes na, it does not signify, it is of no conse- 
quence ; sometimes as one word, maksna. 1862 Trench 
Mirac. xxxiii. 456 It makes something for the current 
opinion that . . N athanael . . is Bartholomew * . thus to find him 
named, .in the midst of some of the very chiefest Aposties. 

f b. Of arguments or evidence : To avail (much, 
little, etc.) for , against (an opinion or a disputant). 

1579 Fui.ke Heskins' Part. 333 These. .sentences, .make 
nothing for him, but much against him. a 1649 Charles I. 
Wks. 177, I believe this argument makes little for you. 
i66otr. AmyraUius' Treat. Religions m. ii. 331 That makes 
nothing against us. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. 1. iii. § 3 Wks, 
1727 I. 13 But this makes nothing for Innate Characters on 
the Mind. 

26. To count as, have the position of, ‘ foim ’, 
be (a part or unit in an aggregate, a particular 
member in an ordinal series). To make one ( of ) : 
often, to take part in a combined action, be present 
at a meeting, etc. ; also, to assimilate oneself to 
the company one joins. 

X37S Barbour Bruce xi. 340 He said, the rerward he vald 
ma. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush, § 120 Whan these three be 
mette, if ye hadde a potycarye to make the fourthe [etc.]. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 86 He would .. not refuse to 
make one at a mannes table. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck 11. iii, 
There have been Irish hubbubs, when I have made one too. 
1638 Jer. Taylor Let. in 12th Rep. Hist . MSS. Comm. 
App. v. s Her duty to you . . does apparently make a very 
great part of her religion to God. 1711 Budgell Sped. 
No. 77 p 5, I always make one of the Company I am in. 
1826 Kirby' & Sp . Entomol. III. xxxiv. 485 It is marked 
out into three triangles, the postnasus making a fourth. 
1850 Dickens Dav. Copp. xx, It would be worth a journey., 
to see that sort of people together, and to make one of ’em. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. ( 1876) III. xiL 179 To make 
one of the illustrious gathering. 1892 Carnh. Mag. Dec. 
566, I was number thirteen, and you came in and made the 
fourteenth. 

27. To be the material or components of; to be 
made or converted into ; to serve for. 

1620-53 I. Jones S tone-Heug (X725) 45 The Stones making 
the Portico within. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. {1675) 53 
Where there's nothing but choice flowers, . . they will make 
a good posie. 1699 T. Brown in R. L’Estrange Erasm. 
Colloq. 20 She was fit to have made a Sjjouse for Jupiter 
himself. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 1x4 Pieces that are in- 
tended to make the Frames for small Pictures. 17x2 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 414 ? 4 Fields of Corn make a pleasant Pro- 
spect. 1724 Swift Stella's Birthday , Merry folks, who want 
by chance A pair to make a country dance. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man 1. (end), I am told he makes a very handsome 
corpse and becomes his coffin prodigiously. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 485/2 Such as are kept to make red 
herrings are washed in great vats in fresh water. 1838 
Lytton Leila in. iii, One of the vaults which made the 
mighty cemetery of the Monarchs of Granada. 1887 A. 
Bikrell Obiter Dicta Ser. 11. 70 Poor authors .. with their 
pockets full of the bad eggs that should have made their 
breakfasts. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrevood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 
94 He's steady enough to make a wheeler in a coach. 1890 
Standard 5 Nov. 5/1 [He] had much to say that will make 
unpleasant reading for the Liberal wirepullers, 
b. To admit of being made into. 
c 1420 Palladins on Husb. iv. 457 The gourde is good this 
citur nygh to sowe, Whos vynes brent maath ashes for hem 
sete. 1577 B. Googr Heresbach's Husb. III. (15S6) 152 
Neither is their.. a beast that makes more dishes. 1592 
Kyd Sp. 'Brag. lit. vi. 69 Doost thou think to iiue till his 
olde doublet will make thee a new trusse? 1398 Shaks. 
Merty IV. 1. iii. x8 An old Cloake makes a new lerkin. 1605 
1st Pt. ’Jeronimo in. i. 43 My hose will scarse make thee a 
standing coller. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. 87 
A pint of salt of tartar, exposed unto a moist aite,. .will 
make far more liquor., then the former measure will contain. 
1787 Beckford Lett. fr. Italy (1805) I. 365 They [frogs] 
make a good soup, and not a bad fricassee. 

28. Of persons : To become by development or 
training. Also, with obj. a sb. qualified by good, 
bad, or other adj. of praise or the contrary; To 
perform (well, ill,. etc.) the part or function of. 

1572 Middelmore in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. ir. III. 8, 
I think he [the Duke of Anjou] will make as rare a prince 
as any is in Christendome. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI iv. vii. 
44 Doubtlesse he would haue made a noble Knight. 1677 
Miege Eng.-Fr. Diet, s.v., These men might make good 
Soldiers if they were well disciplined, 1726-7 Pope Th. 
var. Subj. in Swift’s H’ks. (1751) V. 262 For a King to 
make an amiable character, he needs only to be a man of 
common honesty, well advised. 1736 Berkeley Disc, to 
Magistr . Wks. III. 412 The young rake makes an old 
infidel. 1828 Examiner 244(1 Mr. Kean, jun, will never 
make so great an actor as nis father. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. of Farm II. 89 The shepherd knowing the flock makes 
their best drover. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 25 As 
the times then went, Mr. Earl made a very fair pastor. 
1883 J- Payn Luck of Darrells I. viii. 125 She will make 
him a good wife. 

***** q ’ 0 g a j nj acquire. 

29. To gain, acquire, or earn (money, reputation, 
etc.) by labour, business, or the like. Const, of, 
out of. Phr. + to make (ones) advantage (see Ad- 
vantage sb. 5 b), increment of \ to make a (or one’s) 
fortune (see Fortune sb. 6 ) ; to make capital out of 
(see Capital sb. ?dh; to make a living (see Living 
vbl.sb. 3 ); to make a name (for oneself). See Name 
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41315 Shores am iii. 294 In londe suche his many a pef 
pat y-now hym makep. 138a Wyclif Jer. xxxii. 20 Thou 
madist to thee a name. 1472 Past on Lett. III. 71, I truste 
be Ester to make of money, .at the leest 1 . marke. 1546 
O. Johnson in Ellis Orrg. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 175 Besides the 
monney that I shal make of the said wares. 1583 Stocker 
Civ. IVarres Lome C. 11. 64 [They] furnished him with all 
themoney they wereabletomake. 1388 Parke tc Mendoza's 
Hist. China 45 Then may the husband aftervvardes sell his 
wife for a slave, and make money of her for the dowrie he 
gaue her. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 361. 1632 Lithgow 

Tran. 1. 64 This little He maketh yearely . .onely of Currants 
160000 Chickiiis l = sequins]. 1632 Sherwood, To make 
money of, vendre. 170 6 E. Ward Wooden World Dies. 
(1708) Advt., Making a Profit at the Expence of other Men. 
1821 Byron Juan hi. lxxxv, His muse made increment of 
anything, From the high lyric down to the low rational. 
1823 J. Badcocic Dom. Amusem. 28 More than he could 
probably hope to make by any transaction in the Alley. 
1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 555 A great quantity of 
weaitb is made by English functionaries in India; ..and 
■what is made is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xiii. (Pelh. Libr.) 97 [They] 
had buried . . a great booty which they had made in Portugal. 
1863 Edin. Rev. CXV 11 . 4x7 The men complain that without 
it [rc. blasting] they cannot 'make wages’. 1887 Ruskin 
Prxterita II. 332 [Fie] would often, for the mere pleasure of 
playing a trick, lose a customer without making a penny 
by him. 1889 T. Gift Not for the Night-time 83, I .made 
a name as a successful artist. 1895 Bookman Oct. 16/2 , 1 
know several gentlemen in Paris.. who make a very good 
living by hawking these nightingales round the cafes, 
b. slang anti dial. To steal. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Made, Stolen. / Made 
this Knife at a beat, I stole it cleaverly. 1740 Dychk & 
Pardon Diet., Make - . also to steal or convey privately 
away. 1863 Daily Tel. 27 Oct. 5/1 ‘The same day", he 
continued, ‘ we only made fz". e. stole] a leg of pork from 12, 
Harrow-road ’ [etc.]. 1866 Mansfield Sch. Life 11870) 46 
In the matter of certain articles .. supplied by the College 
[Winchesier], we used to put a liberal interpretation on the 
eighth commandment. .and it was considered fair' to make 
(i.e. take) them if you could. 1881 Leiccstersh. Gloss. 
e. To letch (a certain price), 

1E68 Jrnl. R.Agric. Soc. Ser. n. IV. 11.289 One [bullock] 
.. made 60/. in a Woburn auction. 1896 Athenaeum No. 
3569. 382/1 Matthew's Bible, 1537, made ill. 15s. 

SO. Cards. To win or ‘take’ (a trick) ; to play to 
advantage (a certain card). Also intr. of a card : 
to take a trick. 

1608 L. Machin Dumb Knight tv. H 4 You are a double 
game, and I am no lesse, theres an hundred, & all cards 
made but one knaue. 1742 Hoyle Whist 39 In the third 
round you make your Queen. Ibid, 50 You probably make 
two Tricks in it by this Method of Play. 1876 ‘ Capt. 
Crawley' Card Players' Man , 61 If your partner hold the 
ace and another, you have a good chance of making the 
entire suit. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Umbre 24 He will endeavour 
to make one trick only. 1879 Cavendish Card Ess., etc. 
x6o His partner .. has his last trump drawn, and the ace 
and king of diamonds make. Ibid. 197 The fourth hand 
made the king, 

b. Various uses in games: To secure (a certain 
score) ; to score (a point in the game) ; to perform 
(a particular stroke) successfully. 

1680 Cotton Cotnpl. Gamester (ed. 2) 78 You may make 
Pairs, Sequences, Hush, Fifteens, Pair-Royals, [etc/ Ibid. 
89 If one and thirty be not made,_ then he that play'd last 
and is nearest one and thirty without making out, must 
set up one. 2825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. S68 Give him 
a foot of wall, and he was sure to make the ball. 1849 
Chambers's Inform. People II. 652/1 The game is deter- 
mined by the number of runs made in two innings by 
each player. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown ii. viii, John- 
son’s batting [is] worthy of the occasion. He makes here 
a two, and there a one, managing to keep the ball to him- 
self. 1873 Bennett & ‘ Cavendish ’ Billiards 339 To make 
the hazard, play at the shoulder of the pocket. 1874 J. D. 
Heath Croquet Player 53 It being much easier to roll tip 
to and make the peg, than to get into position fora hoop, 
from a long distance. 1890 Field 31 May 784/3 He made 
ten fours, six threes, and two twos. 

31 . To gain, ‘ put on 1 (weight). Also of a tree, 
to produce a growth of (timber). To make water 
(Naut.) ; to take in water by a leak : see WATER sb, 
1832 Withers in Planting (L. U. K.) vii. 78 note. The 
manured tree made .. one foot one-third of timber in each 
year. 1846 Jrnl. R- Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 393 Two of them 
made twenty stones each in sixteen weeks. 

II. To subject to operation; to elaborate; to 
put in order. 

f 32 . To handle, manage, use (OE. only) ; to 
treat, deal with in a particular way. Obs. 

c 1000 yElfric Gen. iv. 21 Iubal, pe was feeder . . para pe 
organan macodun [Vulg. canentium cithara et orgauo\. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 121 JJet folc pe hine pus makede knewede 
to-foren him on bismer. cx 250 Gen. tj- Ex. 2515 Hise liche 
was spice-like maked, And longe egipte-Iike waked. 

f 33 . To bring to a specified condition, reduce to. 
Phr. to make to death ; to make away (see 84 a-c), 
make out of the way, make hence — make away 
with. Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 85 Hwense we habbecS imaked pene 
licome to per saule bihoue, c 1220 Bestiary 154 Redi-.to 
deren er to ded maken. X390 Gower Conf. I. 13 Whan thei 
tothilke astat ben made, a 1400-30 A lexander 2741 pare mas 
pou pe to malicole. 1330 Palsgr. 631/1 , 1 make to the bowe, 
as we make a yonge persone to our mynde. 1533 Cover- 
dale 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4 Molten ymages brake he rn peces 
and made them to dust. 1531 Robinson tr . More's (Jtop. 
11. vii. {1895) 230 If they should hastiely put them to death, 
and make them out of the waye. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus 
it. ii, It is as daungerous to make them hence, If nothing 
but their birth be their offence. 1603 — Volpane iv. v, 
Haue they made you to this ! 1692 R. L' Estrange Jose* 
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b. intr. To make of: f ( a ) To esteem (well or 
ill) ; to treat as if. . . Obs. (/;) To value highly ; 
to treat with great consideration ; —to make much 
of ; also in indirect passive. Obs. exc. dial. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xvi. 392 The king aucht weill to ma Of 
30W. c 1449 Pecocic Repr. 1. xiii. 69 Thou? the oold lawe was 
good to the kepers therof, 31c was not sb good as thei maden 
therof. a 1329 Skelton Maguyf 174, I am Lyberte, made 
of in euery nacion. a 1533 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) KK j b, And that that some setteth littell by, 
other make of. a 1346 Bale Latter Exam. A . Askew (1547) 
22 b, It was an abhomynable shame vnto hyin to make no 
better of the eternall worde of God, than of his slenderlye 
conceyued fantasye. x6ox Dent patinv. Heaven 77 An 
.. Hawke, which a man holdeth upon his list, stroketh 
her, maketh of her. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 203. 1631 

Celestina (1894) 142 You make of me, as if I had been 
borne but yesterday. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Sfteph.. 1. ii, Their 
greatest wish, Is to be made of, and obtain a kiss a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v.. To make on, to caress, to dis- 
tinguish by particular attention. 1828 Mrs. Carlyle 20 
Aug. in New Lett. (1903) I. 29 Everyone here is trying to 
make my stay agreeable to me 1 Indeed, I have not been so 
made of since very long ago. 

22. iVaut. To descry or discern as from the top 
of a mast or tower ; to come in sight of ; — make 
out ( 91 1). f To make (an object) for : to discern 
it to be (something). + Also to make . . to be. 

4x363 Sparke in Hakluyt's Voy. (1589) 536 Wee had sight 
of an Island, which we made to be lamaica. c 1600 Nor- 
den Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 96 A place whence they 
discouer ships at sea which they call makinge a sayle. 
1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 4 Which afterwardes wee 
made to be a small Frenchman. Ibid. 33, I descryed a 
sayle which I made for a sattie. 1666 Pepys Diary 3 June, 
At his coming into port, he could make another ship of 
the King's coming in. 1669 Stormy Mariner's Flag. To 
Rdr., The Lizard being. . the first Land made at their return 
home. Ibid. iv. i. 139 [He] at last made the Coasts of Bra- 
silia. 1708 Land. Gaz. No.. 4422/7 It was thought proper 
that this Ship should go down to make them perfectly. 1712 
YV. Rogers Voy. (17x8) 292, I order’d the pinnace to be 
mann’d and arm’d, and sent her away to make what she was. 
1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 7 We . . made the 
Coast of Galway, in Ireland, the 10th. 1760 C. Johnston 
Chrysal (1822) II. 250 The man at the masthead had made 
the land. 1833 Marry at P. Simple Ii, We made Barbadoes 
without any further adventure, and were about ten miles off 
the bay. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxii. 124 If we could 
make land, we should know where we were. 1890 * R. 
Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 171 Poor Grant made 
the light, sometime after nightfall. 

**** Said of constituent parts or material. 

23. To amount to. Also, of the latest item in 
an enumeration, to bring up the sum to (a certain 
amount). 

ax 225 Ancr. R. 96 (Corpus MS.) ]>reo halpenes makeS a 
peni. c 138SCHAUCER Parson's T. r 28S The proverbe seith : 
that manye snrate maken a greet, c 1400 Maundf.V. (Roxb.) 
xx. go- Of whilke mynutes LX. makez a degre. 1345 
Rates of Cnstome Ho. d iij b. One Flemisshe elle makithe 
iii. quarters of a yarde englisshe. 1589 Puttenkam Eng. 
Poesie 11. x[i-] lArb. ) 99 These ten litle meeters make but 
one Exameter at length. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. ii. 6 
This Bottle makes an Angell. 1601 i Marston Pasquil 4 
Rath. 1. 66 Many a small make a great. 1672 Villiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal m. i. (Arb.) 69 Nine Taylors make 
hut one man. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 1,1840) 35 All 
which did not make thirty thousand men. 1823 New 
Monthly Mag. XIV. 33a How many birds would this 
make in the course of the day? 1873 J. Southward Diet. 
Typogr. s.v., In casting-off copy or matter it is said that it 
‘makes' so much — a galley, a stickful, &c.— that is occupies 
so much space. 1892 Sat. Rev. 12 Nov. 362/1 Twice one 
makes two. 1897 Fl. Marsyat Blood Vampire iv, 'E’s a 
regular business man and knows ’ow many beans make five ! 

24. Of an adjunct or feature : To be sufficient to 
constitute ; to be the essential criterion of. In 
proverbial or quasi-proverbial uses, mainly in 
negative contexts. 

134a Ayenb. 165 pe clofiinge ne makep na?t pane monek, 
ne pe armes pane kny^t. c 1430 Freemasowy 726 Gode 
maners maken a. man. 1346 Heywood Prov. (1867) 57 
One swalowe maketh notsommer. 1611 Cotgr. s, v. Maine, 
The Cowle makes not the Mouke. 1649 Lovelace Poems 
(1864) X19 Stone walls doe not a prison make. Nor iron 
bars a cage. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 203 Worth makes the 
man, and want of it, the fellow. 1839 Tennyson Guinevere 
479 And courtliness, and the desire of fame. And love of 
truth, and all that makes a man. 18S1 Temple Bar III. 256 
A long beard does not make a philosopher. 1893 National 
Observer 7 Oct. 531/2 One actress does not make a play. 

25. To amount to, count as, avail, signify (much, 
little, nothing, etc.) in relation to the question 
under consideration. (Cf. 74 .) Const. /nr, to. Now 
rare. To make no matter (somewhat arch.) : to 
make no difference, not to matter, f What maketh 
matter but that . . ? = ‘ What hinders that . . ? ’ 

1436- Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 283 And suppos 
sum ignoraunt men wald say gold is metall and na coloure, 
that makis nocht. 1478 W. Paston in P. Lett. III. 237, 
I beseche yow to senae me a hose clothe, .. how corse so 
ever it be it makyth no matyr. 1335 Stewart Cron, Scot. 
II- 383 Quhat makes that to the? 1349 Latimer Stmt. 
P toughers (Arb.) 18 In deede it toucheth not monkerie, nor 
maketh any thyng at all for any such matter. 1363 Man 
Mitsculus' Cammonpl. 284 What maketh matter but that the 
Jewe, which is so often washed in the lawe, might be washed 
agayne if he come to Christ? 1374 Whitgift Def. A nsw. 
il xo6 Those things which.. make something to exhort vnto 
a better life. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. il vi. 126, I thinke 
the policy of that purpose, made more in the Marriage, than 
the loue of the parties. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref T 3 The 
course which he intended made much for the glory of God. 
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pkus, Antiq. xu. xv. (1733) 325 [He] told him that . . that 
Man must be made out of the way. 

34. f a. reji. To set oneself, get ready (to do 
something) ; to prepare for, Obs. (Chiefly Sc.) 

136* Lancl. P. PL A. vii. 103 Vehe mon in his matter 
made him to done. X375 Barbour Bruce xu. 252 Thai .. 
Mats thame to ficht. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 188 And to the 
bed with that he yede..And made him there forto seche. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vn. 846 The Irland folk than maid 
thaim for the flycht, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lid. 46 To the 
danceing soun he him maid. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxix. 
[cxx.] 7, I laboured for peace, hut when I spake therof, 
they made them to_ battayl. — Ezek, xx. 8 Then I made 
me to poure my indignacion ouer them, a 1572 Knox Hist, 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 175 Whill the portar maid him for de- 
fence, his head was brokin. 1630 Rutherford Lett (1862) 
I. 64 Christ is putting on His clothes and making Him, like 
an illhandled stranger, to go to other lands. 

b. intr. To attempt or ‘ offer 5 (to do something). 
1880 Antrim <5- Down Gloss, s.v., He made to strike 
me. 1889 Universal Rev. Oct. 256 The beauty of this 
blossom drew the man’s soul, and he made to pluck it. 1900 
S. Phillips Paolo $ Franc. 11. ii. (Stage dirt). He makes 
to follow, then stops. 1902 Daily Citron, 25 Aug. 9/3 He 
got very excited, and made to catch hold of her dress. 

35. With ellipsis of verb of motion : To prepare 
to go ; to proceed in a certain direction. + a. reft. 

1535 Coverdale i Sam. xvii. 41 The Philistyne wente forth, 
and made him to Dauid. — Nahum ii. 3 His charettes 
are as fyre, when he maketh him forwarde. 1632 Lithgow 
Trim, vi. 261 At the breach of day, we sixe made vs for 
the mountaine. 

b. intr. for reft with adv. or advb. phr. (Often, 
to make towards — .) See also make away , make 
forth, etc, 

1488 [see make over, 92 c], 1542 [see make upon, 81]. 
1538 [see make out, 91 in], 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xii. 
174 Mak of the towne. 1573 Ibid. xlii. j 6 Thir twa vnto 
Sanctandrois maid. 1586-93 Marlowe Dido 1. ii, There is a 
place, Hesperia.. Thither made we, 1588 Housh. Philos, in 
Kyd's Wks. (1901) 242 But making neerer to his Father, he 
whispred to him [etc.]. 1611 Bible Acts xxvii. 40 They. . 
made toward shore. 1639 Fuller Holy Warn, xxviii. (1647) 
80 Hence Conrade made forward to Iconium. 1645 R. Bail- 
lie Lett. .$• Jrnls. (Bannatyne Club) II. 305 Our army., is 
in good case. They are now making over the Severne. 1694 
Land, Gaz . No. 2961/1 The Weymouth left the rest of 
the homeward bound .. Fleet .. off the Lizard, making up 
the Channel. 1760-73 H. Brooke Fool o/Qnal. (1809MI. 
93 Let us make home the best we can. 1790 B eatson Nov. 
ff UHlit. Mem. II. 194 Notwithstanding that the sbip_ of 
the line and the frigate . ; were now within a league of him, 
and making to his assistance. 1812 Cart. Hillyar in 
Examiner (1813) 18 Jan. 43/2 Twelve .. were thrown over- 
hoard when making from us. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rmige 
lix, He . . made straight towards a distant light. 1878 W. 
Black Green Past. xliv. 356 We see an immense flock of 
geese making up the stream. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. 
ill. xiv. ii2, 1 made steadily hut slowly towards them. 

36. To prepare (a bed) for sleeping in, 

[Cf. G. tin bett machen, Y.fnire mi lit. In this use the 
vb. had originally the sense of branch I, as the sb. meant 
not a permanent article of furniture, hut a prepared place 
for repose, which does not exist until ‘made’.] 
c izgo S. Brendan 128 'mS. Eng. Leg. 1 . 223 BeddesJjer were 
al 3are ymaked er here soper were ido. _ 41300 Havelok 658 
Hwan he hauede eten, and was fed, Grim dede maken a ful 
fayr bed. 41385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 205, I bad men 
shulde my couche make. C1440 York Myst. xlviii, 298 
brought me of |>e beste, And made my bedde full esyly. 
1530 PalsGR. 617/2 Make your bedde a dayes or you go out 
of your chamber. 1750 J. Ray Rebell. (1758) 145 After 1 
was gone., the Chambermaid went to make my Bed. 1784 
Abigail Adams Lett, (1848) 157 Not one of us could make 
her own bed, put on or take off her shoes, or even lift a 
finger. i 83 g Mrs. E. Kennard Landing a Prize III. iv. 78 
She knows how to make a bed - .and cook a dinner. 

37. To shut, close, bar (a door). Now arch. 
and dial. 

41290 Beket 2062 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 165 Some wolden 
makien fie doren {>0 heo J?at folk i-seije. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err, in. i. 93 Why at this time the doors are made against 
you. 1600 — A. Y. L. iv. i. 16 2 Make the doores vpon a 
womans wit, and it will out at the casement. 1613 Chap- 
man Rev. Pussy D'Ambois Plays 187^ II. 175 All dores are 
sure made. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen lxiii. 210 Leaving neither 
Cooke nor Butler behinde him, nor any of his servants, but 
two or three to make the doores, and. tend the house. 1871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus xxxii. 5 See no jealousy make the gate 
against me. 

33. In the phrase to make hay, primarily used 
in sense 2, but also applied spec, to that part of 
the operation which consists in turning over and 
exposing to the sun the grass after it is mown, 
(See IiAY sbf 3 for the phrase and its uses.) 
Hence by extension, to subject (certain kinds of 
crops) to this treatment. Also intr. for passive. 

1523 Fitzherbert Hush, § 25 Good teddynge is the chiefe 
poynte to make good hey. 1546, 1673, 1703 [see Hay sb . 1 3]. 
1707-13 Mortimer Hush, (1721) I. 35 They seldom have 
Weather good enough to make the last Crop well, 1778 
fW. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 26 July 1775 Perhaps, hay 
makes faster in heaps . . than is generally imagined, a 1825 
Forby Voc. E, Anglia s.v. Make, sb.. We . . talk of ‘ mak- 
ing the crop of peas’. Indeed, every crop, howsoever 
severed from the soil, and left upon it to dry, is said to be 
made when it 5 s in a fit state to be carried. 1847 Jrnl. R . 
Agric. Soc. VIII. 11. 300 If it is not made too much, it will 
he pretty good hay, 1862 Ibid. XXIII. 63 The swampy 
meadows are chiefly 1 made ’ in that month. 1865 Ibid, 
§er, 1J. 1 . 11, 248 The straw must be carefully 1 made ’. 


f 39. To prepare (fish) for the market, by curing 
or packing. Obs, 

1555 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 498/1 The haill burrowis of 
the west cuntrie , . hes . .resortit to the fisching of Loch 
Fyne .. for making of hering .. certaine cuntrie men .. hes 
rasit ane greit custume of euerie last of maid hering that 
ar tane in the said Loch. 1690 Child Disc, Trade (1694) 3 
The fish which our English make in Newfoundland . . often 
prove false and deceitfully made; and our pilchards from the 
West-Country false packed. 1809 [see Making vbl. sb . 1 2]. 

J- 40. To make a man's beard : see Beabd sb. 1 e. 

41. dial. To hew or shape (timber) ; to cut up 
(wood) into faggots or for firewood. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 582/6 Faculo, to make faget. 
1466 Yatton Churck-w. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 104 For mak- 
yng tymbyr, and niakyng of steches. 1607 T. Cocks Diary 
(1901) 2/1 Payde to Wm.Tybhold. .for felling and making 
my wood, xvs. 1886 in Elworthy W. Som. Word-bk. 
1891 Hartland Gloss,, Make wood, to make wood into 
faggots. 

42. Eccl, To ‘mix’ (the chalice) at the offertory 
in the Eucharist. 

71540 Bk. Ceremonies (MS. Cott. Cleop. E. 5. If. 280) Of- 
fertory, .at which tyme the Mynyster. .maketh the chalice, 
myxyng the water with the wyne. 1892 J. Wickham Legg in 
Trans. St. Paul’s Ecclesiol. Soc. III. 78 The liturgical mo- 
ment of tl.e making of the chalice in certain western rites. 

43. Cards, To shuffle. [Cf. F .fairel] 

1876 A. Campeell-Walker Correct Card (1880) Gloss, 
p. xii, To make the cards means to shuffle. 1902 Ld. Alden- 
ham Game of Ombre 85 The Baron makes the cards, and 
hands them to Belinda. 

44. Naut. To make sail : (a) to spread a sail or 
sails ; hence, to start on a voyage ; to set sail, to 
sail ; (b) to spread additional sails in order to in- 
crease the ship’s speed. (See also Sail sb.) Also 
t to make the tackling. 

c 1450 Pilgrims’ Sea-Voy. in Pel. Ant. I. 2 The mastyr 
commaundeth ..To hys shypmen ..To dresse hem sone 
about the mast, Theyr takelyng to make. 1517 Torking- 
ton Pilgr. (1884) 15 We mad sayle with scace Wynde. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 182 Both rowing and making large 
saile. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean 7 rag. I.iii. 50 The men 
. .were making sail upon the yacht nimbly. 

45. To train (a hawk, dog, horse). Also with 
defining phr., as for the river , to the hood. + Also 
(in Turbervile) To make (a hawk) flying (cf. the 
factitive sense 48). 

41400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xiii, Forto entre 
and make houndes. 4 1450 Bk. 11 awkyngm Rel. Ant. I. 
297 Then is your hawke made as towchyng to perteriches. 
1530 Palsgr. 645/1, I have nosylled my yonge dogge to 
daye at a beare, he his made for ever. 157S Turberv. Faul- 
conrie 121 If you would make your hawke to the Crane, 
take a Nyasse Falcon gentle. ..And when you would make 
hir fleeing, lette hir flee from the fiste, and succour hir 
quickely. For you muste haue dogges made for the purpose, 
whicbe may helpe and succoure hir sooner than a man can 
doe. Ibid. 123 If you woulde make your hawke fleing to 
the Partridge, or Feasant, when she is reclaimed and made, 
then [etc.]. 1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting B j b, Stopping 
all the holes, saving two or three, which must be set with 
F oxe pursenets, to take a yong Cubbe, to make your Terriars 
withall. 1673 Boyle Ess. Effluviums ill. iv. 29 A studious 
person that was Keeper of a Red-dear-park and vers'd in 
making Blood-hounds. 1696 Sir W. Hope tr. Sollcysells 
Compl. Horsem. title-p., The best method of Breeding and 
Backing of Colts, Makingtheir Mouths [etc.]. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 108 F 3 A Setung-dog that he has made himself. 
1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) VIII. 345 If she [a hawk] be made 
fortheriver. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S.C.\ ii. 136 Some 
of the lesser men who ‘ make ’ hunters, and ride not only for 
pleasure but possible profit from the sale. 1897 Encycl. Sport 
I- 373 (Falconry) Make to the Hood , to accustom a hawk to 
the hood. 

trims/. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1592 Wolde money, trowest 
thou, make suche one to the call ? 41600 Bacon Disc. Helps 
Intell. Powers W ks. (Speddin g) VII. 100 1 1 wasmany degrees 
too hot for any man, not made to it, to breathe or take in. 

•ft). To prepare (a person) for a business; to 
make acquainted, initiate, ‘prime’. Obs. rare. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. ix, Come, let’s be- 
fore, and make the Iustice, Captaine. 1603 — Sejanus 11. 
i. But let Drusus drug Be first prepar’d. Evd. Were Lyg- 
dus made, that’s done. 1624 Nero 11, in Bullen O. PI. I. 
41 Rufus, the Captaine of the Guard, ’s with us, And divers 
other oth’ Prastorian band Already made. 

46. To effect or secure the success or advance- 
ment of; to ‘ be the making of’ ; chiefly , to endow 
(a person) with fortune or prosperity ; to render in- 
dependent. set up (esp. in pass.-, cf. Made ppl. a. 7). 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 510 And Tycht mayss oft the feble 
wycht.. 1460 Poston Lett. I. 535 That yf the Lords . . now 
discessid myte haf standyn in governans, that Fortesku . . 
and he, sclmld be made for evir. 1579 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 
104 It is the eye of the master that fatteth the horse, and 
the loue of the woeman, that maketh the man. 1598 B. 
Jonson Am Man in Hum. 11. ii, Veni, vidi, vici, 1 may 
say with Captayne Caesar, I am made for euer, ifaith. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. v. i. 127. a 1614 D. Dyke Myst. Self 
decetvingtei. 8) 51 If riches bee that that makes men happy 
(according to the foolish phrase men vse when such tilings 
befall one, O he is made!). 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 
1867 V. 182 If you embrace him, you are made for ever; 
but if you reject him, you perish forever. 1732 Berkeley 
A Iciphr. 11. § 2 [That] what one man loses another gets, and 
that, consequently, as many are made as ruined. 1854 J. S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1 888 i. II. xxi. 396 Victory made Napo- 
leon, Victory, unmade him, 1888 B. W. Richardson Son 
of aStar II, ii. 6 Let him take up a person, and that person 
is made. 1890 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 161/2 Bismarck has made 
Germany. 

J ib. Proverbial phrase. To make or mar (oocas. 


make or break) : to cause either the complete suc- 
cess or the ruin of (a person or thing). Also absol , 
41420 Lydg. Assembly cf Gods 556 Neptunus, that dothe 
bothe make & marre. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 267 b, 
Declaring that he was vtttrly mynded to put al in hasards 
to make or marre, & to bee manne.or mous. isgi Har- 
ington Orl. Fur. v. xix. 33 In vaine I seeke my dukes 
one to expound, The more I seeke to make the more 

1 mard. 1596 Spenser F, Q. iv. i. 29 That one did make 
the other mard againe. 16.13 Day Pestivals vii. (1615) 206 
That Part of a Woman which either makes all, or marres 
all, I meane her Tongue. 1650 Trapp Comm. Lev. xvi. 33 
It beeing the manner that either make’s, or mar’s an action. 
1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge iii, I always tell my girl to 
make sure beforehand that she has a good man and true, 
and the chance will neither make her nor break her. 1885 
Mrs. C. Praed Affinities II. xii. 5 As for Lady Romer’s 
scheme, it is not my business to make or mar it. 1889 
Stevenson Master of B. x. 267 Not that you should make 
and mar behind my back. 1892 Chamb. jrnl. 2 Apr. 216/1 
A man is made or marred by his wife. 

e. dial. To bring up, provide for children. 

1725 Ramsay Gent . Sheph. 1. ii, To mak' them brats then 
ye maun toil and spin. 1893 Eng. Dial. Diet., Make 23, to 
foster (Warwicksh.). 

47. To make one s soul (Anglo-Irish) : to devote 
one’s efforts to the saving of one’s soul ; to repent 
and be converted. 

1836 in C. Forster Life Bp. Jebb 11. (ed. 2) 112 * Make your 
soul ; there is no time to lose ; you will die next November.' 
1851 Mayhew Land. Labour (1864) II. 51 ‘What’s all you 
can get here compared to making your sowl V 

III. To cause to be or become (something 
specified). 

48. With adj. as compl. : To cause to be, render. 

To make English : to translate into English. For to make 
even, fast, good, ready, sure, unready, void, waste ; to 
make it hot, warm, make things lively : see the adjs. 

4 ioooA£lfric Horn. II. 88 Hi. .heora lufigendne ;$emacia}> 
weligne ecelice. C117S Lamb. Horn. 101 pe oferlifa on 
hete and on wete macaS pene mon unhalne. 41200 Ormin 
995 Smeredd wel wipjj elesaew & makedd fatt & nesshe. 

4 1205 Lay. 10591 Al pat lond heo makeden west. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 412 f>o hii adde al bar imad pe contrei al 
aboute. 41330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11567 Idel- 
nesse makep man ful slow. 4 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
T* 75 Thrugh synne ther he was free now is he maked 
bonde. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fvijb, At theyr 
requeste god maad her hole ageyne. 1530 Palsgr. 617/2 
He made me more a frayde than I was these twelve 
monethes. 1549 Latimer Serin. Ploughers (Arb.) 20 Mak- 
ing them supple herted. X620 T. Granger Div. Logike 
A ivb, Each Reader may this Garden make his owne. 1664 
Evfxyn (title) Parallel of the Antient Architecture with the 
Modern, written by Roland Freart, made English for the 
benefit of builders by J. Evelyn. X693 Dryden Juvenal 
(1697) DecL 54 In making these two Authors English. 
1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 119 Any theories of vision 
hitherto made public. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Alan iii, What 
makes the bread rising?. .What makes the mutton fivepence 
a pound ? 1781 Gibbon Decl. <3- F. xviii. (1869) I. 496 The 
elephants, made furious by their wounds, encreased the dis- 
order. 1829 Scott Jrnl. 8 June, God make me thankful 
for so cheering a prospect ! 1847 Marry at Childr. N. Forest 
xvii. On that score you may make your mind easy. 1883 
Century Mag. XXVI. 239/1 You’ll only make bad worse, 
b. with pa. pple. as compl. Now chiefly with 
known, acquainted, felt , heard, understood ; a pa. 
pple. which implies the performance of an action 
is now rarely used without a preceding to be. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter dip]. 7 Kouthe made he to Moises 
his waies wele. a 1300 Cursor M. 26666 Propre pat es pat 
pou ma knaun nan oper plightes hot pin aun. c 1384 Chaucer 

H. E'ame I. 155 The greke Synon With his fals forswerynge 
. . Made the hors broght in-to troye. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 391 He made alle pe hedes and lymes of maw- 
mettes i-kut of. c 1500 lUelitsine (1895) 153 Thus makyng 
his wounde opend. 1647 W. Browne Polexander 11. iv. F p p 

2 b, Polexander. .going away, as if afraid, strove to make it 
believed he had had no advantage ore Almanzor. a 1641 
Bp. Mountagu Acts tf Mom (1642) 263 She.. secretly mace 
Cleopatra acquainted with it. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xvi, 
His generosity made him courted by many dependents. 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 24 Glauber at Amsterdam about 
1640 made known several neutral salts. x8x8 Hobhouse 
Italy (1859) IL App. B. 3x9 The opposition of a whole life 
against the nobles made him regarded by all the lower 
classes, as the great partizan of the democracy. 1827 Soutbey 
Hist. Penitis. War II. 208 The neighbourhood of Ferrol 
has made it [Vigo] neglected as a naval station. 1836 J. H. 
Newman Lett. (1891) II. 202 Their coming from you will 
make them [rc. sermons] read, 1891 Leeds Merc. 27 Apr. 
4/4 If the miners made their power felt. 

f e. with predicative phr. as compl. To make 
(a place) in one's -way : to direct one’s journey so 
as to pass by or through it. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2605 Agar was made wit child in hi. 
Ibid. 9744 For sothfastnes algat sal i At an a-cord mak wit 
merci. 1470-85 Malory A rthurxvui.xx. 761 Now hath dethe 
made vs two at debate for your loue. 1523 Ld. Berners 
F'roiss. I. cl. 73 b, I thynke he neuer made the frenche kyng of 
knowledge therof. 1530 Palsgr. 627/1 It were a good dede 
by policye to make them of affynite. 1560 Daus tr. Slei- 
aane's Comm. 428 He was not as yet made at one with him. 
t6ox Lyly Loues Metam. v. iv. 12 (Bond) You might haue 
made me a [=of] counsell of your loues. 1611 Bible Rom, 
iv. 14 Faith is made voide, and the promise made of none 
effect. 1673 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 
361 Mr. Gregory is at London, and intends to make Cam- 
bridge in his way into Scotland. 1676 Hale Contempt, 1,186 
This makes him at a point with these sollicitations, peremp- 
tory to conclude [etc.]. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 

I, 51 , 1 made every bookseller’s shop in my way. 1800 Lamb 
Let. to Manning 16 Oct. (Ainger 1888) I. X44 , 1 wish you 
had made London in your way. 
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Field X9 Mar. 424/2 The man who expects one variety of 
..corn, to ‘make ’ — i. e,, to get fit for stacking exactly as 
another would, will be rewarded by a ‘ rick afire ’. 


MAKE. 


65 


MAKE, 


d. absol. or with obj. omitted. (For idiomatic 
phrases with adjs., as make ready , f short, sure , 
see these words.) 

c *33° Spec- Gy de Warewyke 835 Anoper manere wasshing 
Make}? clene of alia ping. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. Ii. 
xix. Ixiii. (1495) 899 The substaunce of wheye is watry and 
makyth thynue. c 1400 Lanfranc' s Cirurg. 6 Of resolueres 
& manere of vndoynge & makynge nessche. 1335 Cover- 
dale Prov. x. 4 An ydle hande maketh poore, but aquycke 
laboringe hande maketh riche. 1754 Richardson Graudison 
IV. iv. 29 Make happy ; and be happy. 

e. with refl. pron. as obj. To make oneself 
scarce : see Scarce a. 

«n7S Cott. Horn. 233 Se hlaford . . dranc and macede bine 
wel bliSe mid his. c 1250 Gen. J Ex. 1591 For-fti he maked 
him sti'S & strong, c 1320 Sir Trist. 144 pax busked and 
maked hem boun. 13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1885 He mace 
hym as mery among pe fre ladyes,. .As netier he did bot hat 
daye. 1496 Dives Paup. vn. iv. (W. de W.) 23o/t Make 
the plesaunt in speche to tiie congregacyon of poore folke. 
1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard Ep. Ded. 
A iij, That I may not make my selfe otherwise knowne vnto 
your worship, then by [etc.]. 1632 Lithgow Tran. m. 199 
Itue there arriud, and eftsoones made me bound For the 
Venetian Consul. 1647 W. Browne Polexander 1, 11. 54 
Concealing his .. Countrey, [he] made himselfe taken for 
a kinsman of the last Cacique. 1773 Goldkm. Stoops to 
Cony, iv, With cunning and malice enough to make himself 
merry with all our embarrassments. 1779 Sheridan Critic 
1, ii, Here are two very civil gentlemen trying to make them- 
selves understood. 1846 Dickens Cricket i. 15 Take the 
precious darling, Tilly, while I make myself of some use. 
a 1839 De Quincey Postk. Wks. (1891) I. 108 This Parker 
had a ‘ knack ’ at making himself odious. 1876 A. S. Palmer 
Leaves fr. Wordhunter's Notebk. xi. 266 Many diseases first 
make themselves felt in the ‘ dead of night ’. 1888 B. W. 

Richardson Son 0/ a Star II. v. 72 They make themselves 
quite at home. 

H f. In passive as a literalism for L . fieri = to 
become. (Cf. 9 e, 49 e.) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter ci. 7 Like am I made to pellicane of 
annesse. 13 . . Prose Psalter lii. 4 Hij ben made inproiitable. 

49 . W.tk sb. as complement, a. To cause (a 
person or thing) to be or become (what is denoted 
by the complement). 

c xooo /Elfric Horn. II. 82 pone Se he ter ehtende martyr 
jemacode. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 f>o be was turnd fro 
him and makede him flerae bare he hadde er louerd iben. 
a 1225 Auer. A’. 54 Heo leas hire meidenhod, & was imaked 
hore. c 1305 St. Andrew 5 in E. E. P. 11862) 98 Come, he 
seide, after me and ic wole 30U make Manfischers. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 36 Bote Iapers and Iangelers Iudas 
Children, Founden hem Fantasyes and fooles hem maaden. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. xxi. 13 Forsothe 3e han made it a denne 
of thefes. c 1430 Lydg. Chichev. 4 Bye. vii, These husbandes, 
whiche theyr wyfes Maken maystresses of theyr lives. 1571 
Reg. Gild Co. Chr. York(xZya) 230 note. That he may bringe 
him upp, and maike him a man. 1583 Stocker Civ. Wa-rrcs 
Lowe C. iv. 6 The true enheritors . . are disturbed, made no 
bodies, or vtterly dishenerited of their due succession. 1603 
Dekker & Chettle Grissil v. ii. (Sliaks. Soc.) 8t Il’s pity 
that fellow was not made a soldier, a 1708 Beveridge Thes. 
Theol. (1711) III- 298 To make onesself a slave for he knows 
not whom. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 171 The defeat 
which made him again a wanderer. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. 
Eng. fr. 1689, 26 This sentence made the noisy doctor a 
popular hero. 

b. spec. To appoint to the office of ; to raise to 
the dignity of ; to create (a person) a noble, etc. 

cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 59 He hadde maked adam louerd 
ouer b>s middelherd. c 1290 Beket 241 in 5. Eng. Leg. I. 
113 He makede him chaunceler. CX374 Chaucer Baeth. 
h. pr. iii, 23 (Camb, MS.) The remenbraunce of thilke day 
bat thow saye thi two sones makyd conseileres. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur Table (ix. ix), How. .Syr Launcelot ..was 
made knyght of the rounde table. 1564 Child Marr. 132 
He askid hym. .whom he wold make his executour. ,21583 
Ascham Scholem. ii. (Arb.) 136 Therefore did sum . . cause 
hedge priestes fette oute of the contrie, to be made fellowes 
in the vniuersitie. 1x1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 147 
One Sir George Mackenzie, since made Lord Tarbot and. 
Earl of Cromarty. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 447 
He was made Chamberlain to the Queen. 1890 T. F. Tout 
Hist. Eng. fr. 1689, x8 She made Marlborough a duke. 

c. To determine (a thing, occas. a person) to be 
(what is expressed by the compl.) ; to establish or 
set down as (a law, penalty, etc.). Often with the 
compl. qualified by a possessive: To take as 
(one’s business, boast, prey, abode, object, etc.). 

_ Sometimes with it as formal obj., explained by a following 
inf. or clause. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xi. 46 Thy Ransonner, with 
woundisfyve, Mak thypiycht anker. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. 1. xi. § 2 Unless the last good of all . . be also infinite, 
we do evil in making it our end. i6xx Bible Gen. xlvii. 26 
And Ioseph made it a law . . that Pharaoh should haue the 
fift part. 1630 Ussher Lett. (1686) 434 If he fail, I must 
make you my last refuge. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 
442 No reasoning by scripture will convince them ; for they 
make that but a nose of wax. 1663 Flagellum orO. Cromwell 
(ed. 2) 10 He made it no Punctilio to invite his Roysters to 
a Barrel of Drink, and give it them at the charge of his Host. 
1683 Apol. Prot. France Pref. 1 They, .make it the utmost 
penalty, .so much as to attempt a departure, 1738 Gray 
Intit. Propertius u. i. 14 That the soft Subject of my Song 
I make. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. 1. 177 Make my cot thy 
home. 184a Borrow Bible in Spain xii. (Pelh. Libr.) 88,. I 
am not one of those who . .make it a constant practice to dis- 
parage the higher orders. 188a Stevenson New A rab. Nts. 
(1884) 179, I made it my pride to keep aloof. 1885 Edgar 
Old Ch. Life Scotl. 273 The malediction of a parent was 
made a capital offence. 1893 Liddon, etc. Life Pusey I. xv. 
34a To make the reality and value of sacramental grace a 
main interest of his life. 

d. To transform, transmute, or fashion into 


something else. Chiefly in passive , after L. fieri. 
Obs. or arch . : the notion is usually expressed by 
to make . . into (see 50), or, with reversed construc- 
tion, to make . .of { see 18). 

c X200 Ormin 19201 Godess Word iss malcedd ftesh. 1382 
Wyclif Matt. iv. 3 3 if thou be Goddis sone, say that these 
stoons be made looues. 0x386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1207 
There saugh I Attheon an hert ymaked. xfixx Bible Isa. 
xlii. 13, I will make the riuers Hands. 01x708 Beveridge 
Thes. Theol. (1710) II. 222 The Word .. how made flesh? 

IT 6. In passive as a literalism for L. fieri = to 
become. (Cf. 9 e, 48 f.) 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. xlii. xi Whanne I was maad man. 
ff. In early use, a dative preceded by to (in 
OE. rarely a simple dative) occurs in place of the 
complementary accusative. Obs. 

oxooo /Elfric De Vet. Test. (Gr.) 2 [Lucifer] wolde.. 
Jmrh modignesse hine maciau to gode. — Gen. xii. 2 Ic 
marine pe mycelre msegSe [Vulg. faciant fo in gotten 
magnani\. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 Heo [re. pride] macode 
englas. to ateliche deoflan. 0 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 
Talewise men . . maken wrong to rihte and riht to wronge. 
0x205 Lay. 29985 Heo makeden to kinge Cadwan pene 
kene. 13.. it, Horn 522 (Ritson) Horn ..made hem alle 
to knyhte, 

50 . Const, into. To convert by process of manu- 
facture or otherwise into something else; to work 
upon (materials) so as to produce (something). 

1583 Leg . Bp. Si. Androis 568 He causit an talyeour 
turne It [a cloak] and mak it Into wich maill [ = ! into the said 
portmanteau’]. 1617 Moryson I tin, 111. 1x5 Fresh curds 
newly pressed, and made into little cheeses. 17x0 Prideaux 
Orig. Tithes ii. 76 The Grapes made into Wine, the Olives 
into Oyl. 1791 in R. W. Dickson Bract. Agric. (1805) I. 486 
Mowing the first crop o 2 6. Making it into hay o 2 6. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1849) 286 note, Sometimes it [the 
peacock] was made into a pie. 1895 19//1 Cent , Aug. 329 
You think that The Wages of Sin might be made into a 
play. 1900 Jenks Hist. Politics vii. (ed. 2) 60 The wife and 
daughters of the shepherd, .make the milk of the herds into 
butter and cheese. 

intr. for passive. 1893 Illustr. Sport. 4- Dram. News 
8 Apr. 165/2 A little corner flap-table which makes into a 
good-sized square when the flap is up. 

b. To arrange, divide, or combine so as to form. 
1849 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 134 The wheaten straw is 
carefully made into bundles. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. 
tv. xvi. 169 Worcester was suppressed and made into an 
archdeaconry. 1888 G. Gissing Life's Morning 111. xix. 
no The shopman put them aside, to be made into a parcel. 

51 . To regard as, consider or compute to be ; to 
describe or represent as (so-and-so) ; to cause to 
appear as. (Cf. 56.) a. with sb. as compl. 

ax 225 Alter. R. 224 Seinte Powel cleopeS hine ‘angelum 
lucis ’ bet is, engel of liht vor swuch he makeS him ofte. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 1086 What knyghtees that, . . That thou mase 
of thy menynge? 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 36 l'hocht 
I in court be maid refuss. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 
3 In graunting of the same [he] maketh the byshop of Rome 
a great Prince. 1649 Milton Eikon. v. Wks. (1847) 280/ 1 
Was this becoming such a saint as they would make him? 
1659 T. Baker Rtfl. Learning xiii. xdx He is not that Goose 
and Ass that Valla would make him. a 1700 Dryden Ovids 
Met. xv. Argt. P'ables (1700) 503 Ovid., makes Muma the 
Schollar of Pythagoras. 1707 Curios, in Httsb. 4 Card. 
Pref. 5 The Peripateticks. .made Nature a Goddess. 1849 
Tait's Mag. XVI. 279/2 Some argue that they are Piets, 
and some make them Northmen. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr, 
in. xiii, What time may you make it, Mr. Twemlow? 1892 
Field 27 Feb. 302/1 The distance travelled I make by the 
map five miles. 

b. with adj., + pa. pple., or + phrase as compl. 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (15S6) 17 b, To sale, y* 
euerie man should haue an eie onelie to his owne affaires, 
is nothing else but to make man like to beasts. 1599 Thynne 
Animadv. (1875) 32 Not withstandinge that Hollybande, 
in his frenche-Englishe dictionarye, make yt of the valewe 
of a duckett. 1676 Hobbes Iliad Pref. (1686) 4 Homer 
begins nothislliad with theinjury doneby Paris but makes it 
related by Menelaus. 1x1687 Petty Pol. Arith. x. (1690)117 
The King’s Subjects are notin so bad a condition as discon- 
tented Men would make them. 1736 Lediard Life Marl- 
boro7tgh II. 201 The Enemy's Army is not so numerous as 
they make it. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 
493 This climate . is not so bad . . as some Anglophobes 
would make it. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xiv. 128 
Macbeth is not half so bad as the play makes him. 

C. To make nothing [to do something) : to look 
upon it as no great thing, not to stick at it. (Cf. 21.) 

1675 H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 245 If a Man make 
nothing to halt and faulter in the first. .Sin. 017x6 South 
Serrn. (1843) II. vii. 105 One of the greatest.. courage, who 
makes nothing to look death and danger in the face. 1720 
De Foe Capt. Singleton V.U840) 89 Ten men. .took up one 
of the canoes, and made nothing to carry it. 

f d. refl. with sb. or adj. as compl. : To main- 
tain or pretend that one is (so-and-so). Obs. (Cf. 
make out , 91 j.) 

0x225 Ancr. R. 128 Ant te valse ancre. . makiet) ham [szVr] 
o8re ben ha beoS. 01300 Cursor M. 14684 pou mas b e godd, 
and jrou art man. 138a Wyclif John viii. 53 Whom makist 
thou thi silf? ex 440 Plan's 4 Bl. 76 (Trentham MS.) Y 
rede eke pat be maydens moder make hur seek. 1533 in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 1 . 1. xxi. 152 The same Act may be 
. .set up on every church door. , to the intent that no parson 
..nor any other of the king's subjects, shall make themselves 
ignorant thereof. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xiii. 6 So Ammon 
layed him downe, and made him sicke. 1648 Jen kyn Blind 
Guide s. 13 He makes himself a ballad-maker. 

e. Make it so (Naut. phr.) : see quot, 186/. 
Also to tnake noon , etc. 

1836 Marry at Oita Podr. xiv, The master reported that 
the heavens intimated that it was twelve o’clock ; and . . I 
ordered him to ‘ make it so ’. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 


bk., Make it so, the order of a commander to confirm the 
time, sunrise, noon, or sunset, reported to him by the officer 
of the watch. 1892 Stevenson & Osbourne Wrecker xii. 
203 Noon was made; the captain diued. 

XV. Causative uses. 

52 . With dependent clause: To cause (some- 
thing to happen) ; to bring it about (that something 
happens). Obs. exc. arch. 

cxooo /Elfric Exod. v. 21 £e habbatS. .^emacod pset his 
wyllad us mid hyra swurdum ofslean. c 1x22 O. E. Citron. 
an. 1075 part landfolc him to^eanes comen & -emacodon past 
he naht ne dyde, c xzoo Trin. Coll. Hont. 31 Dus deuel egged 
ffilch man on his lierte, and macaS bat he wule do bat he 
him to teihte. CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 176 The clen- 
nesse and the fastynge of vs freres Maketh pat crist accepteth 
oure preyeres. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 141 This match, it, 
thow art ded with our men. c 1485 Digby Myst. v. 581 That 
mase, that all vnkunnynge I disdeyne. 1526 Tindai.e John 
xi. 37 Coulde not he which openned the eyes of the blynde 
have made also that this man shulde not haue deyed ? 1632 
Lithgow Trav.xx. 381 This, .maketh that the Hennes with 
them are so innumerable. 1674 Marvell Corn Wks. 1872-5 
II. 418 Sir Jeremy being out of town, .makes that I can not 
returne any proper or perfect answer, a 1715 Burnet Own 
Time (1724) I. 197 The Convocation being no more neces- 
sary to the Crown, this made that there was less regard had 
to them afterwards. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirk- 
land III, viii. 271 That well-known law, so disastrous to 
stock-raisers, which makes that, when the breed has been 
brought to the highest possible point of perfection, it stops. 

53 . With obj. and inf.: To cause a person ot: 
thing to do something ; to have something done to 
a person or thing, a. const, inf. without to : now 
normally used only when both make and the de- 
pendent verb are in the active voice ; otherwise arch. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 159 Swa make?) be halie gast be Mon 
bi-halden up to houene. a 1225 Juliana 38 Ich makede ben 
wittie ysaye beon isahet burli ant l urh to deaSe. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 7669 King wiilam adauntede bat foie of walis 
& made hom here him truage. a 1300 Cursor M. 8175 A Is 
a fische bou made me fere. 1340 Ayenb. 47 Hy. .dtjteb ham 
be more quaynteliche. .uor to maki musi b e foies to ham. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 202 At Knaresburgh be nyhtes tuo 
'1 he kinges Moder made him duelle. c 1450 Merlin 29 The 
kynge made hem alle be Siiett in a stronge house. 14. . in 
Hist. Coll. Citizen Lond, (Camden 1 194 The carie was made 
stonde stylie. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) L 
iii. 21 Our lorde y‘ . . this present worlde shall make brenne 
by fyre. 1567 Gude # Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 64 Trew Faith, Lord, 
mak vs fang. x6oo W. Watson Decacorden (1602) 343 Pius 
Quintus, .was made beleeue that the Duke of Norfolke was 
a Cuthoiike. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. iv. (16511 36 What 
made Peter deny his Lord? *68o Burnet Rochester 142 
He had made it be read so often to him that he bad got it 
by heart, 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. r 8 Their character is 
formed and made appear. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 29, 1 
wonder what makes these Bells ring._ 18x4 Mrs. J. West 
Alidade Lacy IV. 275 tie made quail the courage of the 
heroic prince. 1847 Marryat Childr, N. Forest iii, Now 
I’ll cut up the onions, for they will make your eyes water. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad iii, You will.. make 
the foes of England Be sorry you were born 

b. const, inf. with to, Jfor to: now normally 
used only when make is in the passive voice ; 
otherwise somewhat arch. 

c xzoo Trin. Coll. Hom. 11 pe deuel.. roakeS pe unbite- 
fulle man to Ieuen swilche wiijeies. a 1225 Ancr. R. 224 Of 
pen oiSer holie monue pet he makede uorte ileuen pet he 
was engel. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 1x3 Mi3t of pe 
comunes made hym [a king] to regne. c 1386 Chaucer Pars, 
T. r 540 Flaterye. .maketli a man to enhauncen his herte. 
CX449 Pecock Repr. Prol. 2 [They] han therbi maad ful miclie 
indignacioun . . forto rise and be contynued in manie per- 
soones. cx 489 Caxton Blancltardyn xlviii. 185 He shat 
to morowe make hym to be hanged, a 1533 Ld, Berners 
Huon iviii. 196 He made to be cryed through the cyte, 
that euery man sholde make him redy. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. xxxv. 72 He therefore which made vs to Iiue 
hath also taught vs to pray. 1603 Shaks. Meas, for M. m. 
ii. 254, I am made to vnderstand, that you haue lent him 
visitation. x6x6 S. Ward Coale fr. Altar (1627) 62 Violent 
affections haue made the dumbe to finde a tongue. 1746 W. 
Lewis Chem. 31 note, Many such phenomena maybe easily 
made to appear.. by exposing solutions of.. metals [etc.]. 
1859 F, E. Paget Curate of Cumbertvorth 153 Making the 
dust to fly in ail directions. 1889 Froude Two Chiefs putt- 
boy ix. xio A bath, .made the lame to walk and the blind to 
see. 1893 Graphic 29 Apr. 458/r A Budget which maketh the 
Opposition to jeer. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad 
xxxiii, I think the love I bear you Should make you not to 
die. Mod. The two statements can hardly be made to agree. 

e. In proverbial phrases : to make both ends 
meet (End sb. 24), one's hair stand on end, etc. 

1534 More Com f. agst. Trib. u. v. (1847) too He made my 
own hair stand up upon my head. 1625 Heminge & Con dell 
xst Folio Shaks. To Rdr., Censure will not driue a Trade, 
or make the Iacke go. 1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 92 
And thus went he on foq twelve years, and tho’ he had a 
good estate, hardly making both ends meet. Ibid. 187 
Money makes the mare to go. X809 Malkin Gil Bias vi. it, 
F i With such a sum .. it might be said, without boasting, 
that we knew how to make both ends meet. 2825 J. Neal 
Bro.Jonathan I. 94 He’d make the feathers fly. .1 believe. 

+ d. with ellipsis of an indef. obj. (e.g. one). 
(Cf. Do v. B. 23, Gab v. 2 d.) Obs. 

c 1302 Pol. Songs (Camden) 191 We shule flo the Conyng, 
ant make roste is loyne. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2166 
{Ariadne) He made his ship a londe for to sette. a 1425 
Cursor M. 6615 (Trin.) pis golden calf he made [other texts 
did, gart] to brest to peces, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
6 Whanne her fader wost she was with childe, he made cast 
her in to the riuer. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiv. 14 This 
gentill herte. .Quhois petewous deithe dois to my hart sic 
pane That I wald mak to plant his rute agane. 1560 W hite- 
horne Arte Warre (1573) 71 Many times the saying backe, 
backe, hath made to ruinate an armie. 
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e. To make believe : f (a) [after V.faire croire - ] 
to cause people to believe (chiefly with clause) 
(obs.); (/>) in mod. use, to pretend something; 
to simulate a belief that\ now often (said, e g., of 
children in play), to subject oneself voluntarily to 
the illusion that. (Now often hyphened.) 

1390 Gower Canf.X. 231 And thus Fa creremakth believe So 
that fulofte he hath deceived. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xix. 2 
If Solomon sinned not in making beleeve he would do that 
which was unlawful to be done. 1716 C’tess Cowper Diary 
(1864 64 Some Passages were wrote on purpose to make 
believe it was Sir R. Steele. 1738 tr. Gnazso's A rt Con- 
versation 31 Solitude.. makes believe Things that have no 
Existence hut in the Brain. 1748 Richardson Clarissa. 
(1811) III. 250 A false letter. . marking believe as how her 
she-cuzzen . .was coming to see her. 1773 Golosh, St oofs 
to Conq. iv, You were so nice and so busy with your Shake- 
bags and Goose-greens, that I thought you could never be 
making believe, 1806 Surr Winter in. Lend. I. 141 He 
makes believe to work a little now and then, when lie's 
well enough. 1840 Dickens Barn. Radge xvii. When I 
shut my eyes and make-believe to slumber. x85z Kingsley 
Waier-Bah. ii, We will make believe that there are fairies 
in the world. 1874 Micklethwaitr Modern Par. Churches 
99 Do not make-believe with a shabby-genteel substitute. 
1890 Spectator 15 Mar., To make believe that the country 
is excited about a discussion which, [etc.]. 

5 A To constrain (a person) to do something, 
by an exercise of influence, authority, or actual or 
threatened violence ; to compel, force. ( To is now 
always omitted before the Inf. when make is active ; 
in 1 6—i 7th c. this rule was not always followed.) 

4:1591 Marlowe Jew of Malta- iv. iv, I’le make him. send 
me half he has, & glad he scapes so too. 1593 Greene Upst. 
Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 227, I will make thee do me 
homage. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 142 He rose against him, 
being his Soueraigne, And made him to resign e ins Crowrie 
perforce. 1646 Fuller WoaudcdConsc. (1841) 311 Man can 
neither make him to whom he speaks, to hear what he says, 
or believe what he hears. 1662 Strype in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 179 He made me stay and sup with him. 1721-2 
Wodrow Suffer. Ch.Scot. (1837) II. it. xiii. § 5. <156/2 Sir, we 
will cause a sharper thing make you confess. 1852 Thacke- 
ray Esmond 1. v, Harry, .made her bring a light and wake 
my lady. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. x. 89 The 
Church made him do penance for it. 

b. with ellipsis of the inf. Common cdhq, 

1888 Times n Aug. 9/5 The enemy .will not play the game 
according to the rules, and there are none to make him. 

f 35 . With ellipsis of the vb. of motion ; To 
send or cause to go in a specified direction. Oh. 
rare. Cf. make forth 87 b, make out 91 a (c). 

13.. Evatg. Nicod. 86 In Iferrig Archiv LI II. 393 Tyll 
Alexander . . In message was I made. x6ox Holland Pliny 
L 195 Anntball. .made [L. misit] after him certaine light 
horsemen to ouertake him. 


, 56 . To consider, represent, or allege to be or do 
something. (Cf. 51.) 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. yiii. § 5 This did the very 
heathens themselves obscurely insinuate, by making Themis 
.. to be the daughter of heaven and earth. 1662 Stilungfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 1. i. ij 20 Paritts. .makes his coining to Greece 
to he in. the time of Hellen. 1687 Burnet Kept. Varillas 
144 Varillas must be Sublime in everything, so he makes 
him to have lived till he was 99. 1724 Ramsay Some Con- 
tents of ‘ Evergreen ’ i, Balantyne. .Makis Vertew triumph. 
1825 few Monthly Mag, XIV, 543 Your sight is better than 
mine, what do you make that bird to bet x868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq, (1876) II. App. 631 Most of the Chronicles 
make Richard die in 1026. 1875 Sayce in Encycl. Brit. III. 
182/2 Even the estimate of Ctestas, however, would make 
Babylon cover a space of about 100 square miles. 

1'to. To show or allege that something is the case. 

*535 Watreman Fardle of Facials 1. v. 50 All whiche their 
doynges, dooa manifestly make, that thei came of the Ae- 
tluones. 1586-7 Q. Ei.iz. Let. to fas. VI (Camden Soc.) 
44 Yet the[y] wyl make that her [Mary's] life may be saved 
and myne safe, wiehe wold God wer true. 


V. To do, perform, accomplish. 

67 . From the 12th c. make (corresponding to L. 
facere, F. fa ire) has been extensively used with s 
noun of action as object, where the older language 
would have used the verb yewyrean (Work) 01 
don (Do), f a. In various obsolete uses ; To worl 
(a miracle); to commit (a sin, crime, fault), ‘ tell 
(a lie) ; to do (justice, mercy); to give (alms). Oh, 
eiQoo /Elfric fos. ii. 12 SweriaS me. fat ge don eft wit 
me swilce mildheortuisse, swa ic macode wi3 eow £L 
giwmodo ego miserieardiam feci vobiscnm). c 1154 O. E, 
Ctiron.' an. 1137 P7 He maket frar ure Drihtin wunderlief 
& mamfieldlice miracles. rx2oo Trim Coll. Horn. 29 penm 
Jm almesse makest. 1297 R- Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 163 Telle 
me ssal herafterward of pas wondres..& hou hti wen 
vetst imaked. <*1300 Cursor ML. 28120 And titter wald : 
lesyng make, pan man my words vn-treu to taka. Ibid, 
28777 Vnnait is Jj at almusthing pat pou pe mas of rente 
thmg. c 1320 Sir 7 ristr. 343 A tresoun bar was made 
1377 Lange. P. /7 .B. v. 73 On owre lady he cryed, T< 
f ° r hi* mis-dedes. 41400 Laud Troy Bk 
(E.h.l.b.) 10478 He made Achilles leue his chace, That h< 
no lengex mordur mace, 4x400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 26: 
That was a gret Myracle, that God made for hem. 1451 
Peebles Charters etc. (1872) 133 Thai haf ordanit . - for thi 
taut that he made, tha t he pay to the tolbuth xr. 1483 Cax 
ton <?. de la Tour F vb, That such justyce should bemadi 
ot Aman as [etc.]. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlix. 43 Thi 

murtherer ay mvrthour mais. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hum 
xxxvii. 116 Huon thus bayng in dysnleasure with hyn 
senator the lye that he made. 1621 Bolton St at. Irei 
x6 The Sherifie, of the county shall., make levy of thi 
money aforesaid. <1x7x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. X4< 
His design being. .to. .save himself from the malice and lie 
of others, and not to make lies of any. 


b. To wage (War). So to make f battle , (a) 
fight, -\an army (= expedition). Also, fto serve 
or take part in (a campaign). 

c 1205 Lay. 627 Stal fiht heo makeden. c 1460 Fgrtescue 
A os. <$■ Lim. Mon. vi. (1885) 123 For the brekynge off an 
armye when any shall be made ayen hym apon pe see. 1530 
Palsgr. 620/1 He made batayle agaynst hym tenne yeres. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apaph. 262 b, Sy 11a.. who made ciuile 
battail w‘ Marius. 1594 Kyd Cornelia iv. i. 131 These 
Hations did he purposely pvouoke, To make an Annie for 
his after-ayde Against the Romans. 1647 [see Campaign 
sb. 3]. 1749 Fielding Tom. Jonesvli. xi, [He] told the latter 
many entertaining stories of hiscampaigns, though in reality 
he had never made any. 1814 Scott Wav.x, Air. Brad- 
wardine. .made some campaigns in foreign service. 1858 
Thackeray Virgin, vii, To make the campaign was the 
dearest wish of Harry’s life. 

e. To perform (a bodily movement or gesture, 
e.g. one expressive of respect or of contempt). 

For to make a (or one's) bow, make courtesy , make a 
curtsy, make a face {at), make horns at, make a. leg, make 
(an) obeisance, a salaam, see the sbs. 

(.-1400 Maundev; (Roxb.) xxvi. 122 pai do grete wirschepe 
also to pe sonne, and mase many knelinges perto. 1484, 
etc. [see Obeisance 3]. 1508 Dunbar Tva. Mariit Wemen 
117 Quhen I heir mmimyt his name, than mak I nynecrocis. 
1570, etc. [see Face sb. 6 b], 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. 
clxii. 1003 They make but a figge at it. 1632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Dtnvry v. ii,The people, apt to mocke calamity, 
..made 110 homes at me. 17x9-1805 [see Honour ii. 5 b]. 
1734 tr. Rodin's Anc. L ist. (1827) I. 66 Jumping, skipping 
and making variety of strange unnatural motions. 1776 
Trial of Nnndocomar 70/2, I.. made my salam to him. 
1847 Marryat Childr, N. J'biest xxvii, The King .. made 
a low obeisance to the window where they were standing. 

d. To enter into, conclude (a bargain, contract). 
So, to make a marriage (now only legal). 

c 1250 Gen. cj- Ex. 1269 He bad him maken siker plijt Of 
luue and trewfte. • <1x300 Cursor M. 10781 J-’espusail pat 
was mad par. 1362 Langl. P. PI, A. n.eoTo-Morwe worth 
pe Mariage J-mad. 1508 Dunbar 7 ua Mariit ll’emeu 56 
God g’lf matrimony were made to mell for ane yeir. 1530 
Palsgr. 586/2, Iholdeit, as we say e whan we make bargmi. 
*535 Coverdai.k 1 Kings iii. 1 Salomon made mariage with 
Pharao the kyngo of JEgipte, & toke Plmraos doughter. 
1606 Shaks. Ant, <$• Cl. 11. iii. 39 Though 1 make this mar- 
riage for my peace. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. Rev. & Conch 
391 A Contract lawfully made, cannot lawfully be broken, 
a *715 Burnet Own 7 in/e (1724) I. 562 The marriage that 
was now made with the brother of Denmark. 1722 I)e Foe 
Rel.'g. Courtsk. 1. i. (18401 8 Have you been both making 
your bargains ? 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) u, 
261 Having thus shown how marriage may be made. 

e. j Eccl. in certain phrases, as to make {ones) 
confession, •f To make the sacrament : to celebrate 
the Eucharist {oh.). To make one’s Communion : 
to communicate. Also, to perform, ‘ do 5 (penance). 

[c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 196 He seyd, ‘makep ]>ys yn my 
meude’.p c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 327 Confessioun pat 
man makip of synne is made of man in two maners. Summe 
is mad oonly to god.. -And sum confessioun is made to 
man. C1400 Maundev. (1839) vii. 80 Thei maken here 
Sacrement of the A wtier, seyenge, Pater nosier, and other 
Preyeres. <1x5x1 id Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/x 
They make the sacrament in broune brede. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xix. 133 b, Making their sacra- 
ment according to the Roman maner, with a round cake. 
1705 Bp. Wilson in Keble JJfe vii. (1863) 233 To make one 
Sunday's penance apiece in penitential habit in Kirk 
Michael Church. 1888 W. J. Knox-Little Child of Staff 
ferton xii. 151 Fie intended to make his confession that 
night and to make his Communion in the morning. 

f. With reference to locomotion or travel, in 
phrases to make an excursion, an- expedition, a 
journey, a pace, a passage , a progress, a step (now 
rare), a tour , a trip , a voyage, f to make one's 
course, *p to make return ( = to come back), to 
make one's way. to make a circuit : see the sbs. 

English idiom is app. capricious in excluding many 
locutions which would seem to be parallel with these ; we 
cannot, e.g. use make with obj. a ride , a walk (cf. G. einen 
Sfaziergang macken). 

41290 [see Course sb.y}. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Cause . 6377 
pe son and pe mone pair course mas. a 1548 Hall Chron. 
Edw. IV nog .And as the kyng with sayle and ower was 
makynge his course as fast as coulde be possible. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Ej>. vi. v. 291 If we imagine the Sun to 

make his_ Course out of the Eclyptick. 1828 J. H. Moore 
Pract . Naroig, (ed. 20) 102 A ship from the Lizard makes her 
course S. 39“^ W. 

g. To deliver orally. Now only to make a 
speech, an oration ; formerly also *p to make (a) 
sermon. (See the sbs.) 

f h. To make memory {min, mind, minning ) : 
to commemorate, record (see the sbs,). Obs. 

+ i. ? absol. To have effect, operate. Obs. 

*3°3 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 557 Beleue wyl make pere 
pe wurde no my^t may take. 

58 . In questions introduced by an objective what, 
e.g. What make you here ? = What are you doing 
here? What is your business, right, or purpose? 
Now arch. (Common in ifl-iyth c.) 

13 . Cursor M. 10190 (Cott.) pe folk . ..Thoght ferli quat 
wit pis he madde \Fairf. Wondird what he was a-bowte], 
a 1400-50 A lexander 2908 Bedis buske pe to batell quat 
makis [v. r, mase] pou here? c 1435 Torr, Portugal axsx 
What makist thou in this contre? 1535 Coverdale Judg. 
xviii. 3 Who broughte y“ hither? What makest thou here? 
xfiox Marston P acquit % Kath. tt. 66 Alas, good aged sir, 
what make you vp? 1602 Kyd Sp. Trag. 111. xii. (A). 
24 Mier, What make you with your torches in the 
darkec a x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Cast. Country in. iii, 
What made you wandring So late i’ th’ night? 1677 


Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 399 The proctor met him and ask’d 
him what he made out so late. 1C93 Dryden Persius v. 
(1697) 482 Friend, What dost thou make a Shipboard? 
1715-20 Pope Iliad xvi. 247 If that dire fury must for ever 
bum, What make we here? 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxi, 
What should my daughter make here at such an onslaught ? 
184a Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. it. Misadv. Margate, 1 saw 
a little vulgar Boy— -I said, ‘ What make you here ? * 

l>. lienee, by inversion of the preceding con- 
struction : What makes you here ? taken as if = 

‘ What causes you to be here?' (Cf. branch IV.) 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) 28 What_ makes him 
there? 1676 Etheredge Man of Modi v. i. Footman. 
Madam, Mr. Dorimant ! Lev. What makes him here? 1688 
Shadwell Sqr. A tsaiia I, What makes you abroad so early ? 
1797 Coleridge Christabel 1, Wliat makes her in the wood 
so late A furlong from the castle gate ? 

59 . With sbs. expressing the action of vbs. 
(whether etymologically cognate or not), make 
forms innumerable phrases approximately equiva- 
lent in sense to those verbs. In some of these 
phrases the obj. -noun appears always without 
qualifying word ; in others it may be preceded by 
the indefinite article, or by a possessive adj. relating 
to the subject of the sentence. When standing 
alone, the combination of make with its object is 
equivalent to a verb used inir. or absol . ; but in 
many instances the obj.-noun admits or requires 
construction with of, and this addition converts the 
phrase into the equivalent of a transitive verb. In 
this Dictionary these phrases are usually illustrated 
(and if necessary explained) under their respective 
sbs. ; but a selection of them is given here in order 
to exhibit the variety of applications. (For the 
illustration of those phrases which are enumerated 
without quotations, see the sbs.) 

Many of the ME. phrases of this type are literal render- 
ings of phrases with L .Jacere or F .fade, the sb. being often 
ad'opted from one of those languages. In early use a gerund 
in -ing was often the obj. of make, but this is now rare. 

a. The following are still moie cr less in use : 
To make an abatement, {one’s) abode abstraction , 
an c. cknowledgement , an acquisition, an addi ess, an 
advance, {an) affirmation, an allegation, {an) allow- 
ance, an animadversion, {an) answer, an appeal , an 
(also ones) appearance, {an) application , an ascent, 
an assault, an assay, an assertion, {an) assurance , 
atonement, an attack, an attempt, (an) avowal, 
an award, a beginning, a bid, a blunder, {a, one's) 
boast, a calculation , a call, a challenge, a change, 
{a) choice, (a) claim, a climb, a comment, a com- 
parison, a complaint, a computation, a cut, a 
dash, a defence, delay, a demonstration, a dis- 
covery, a donation, an endeavour , an entrance, an 
error, an essay, an excavation , {an) exception , 
{an) exchange, {an) excuse, an experiment, an ex- 
planation, a find, a gift, a grant, haste, an incision , 
{an) inquiry , inquisition , intercession , a joke, lamen- 
tation, a landing, mention, a mistake, a motion, 
mourning, a move, narration, {an) oath, {an) objec- 
tion, an observation, an offer, an offeiing, a (one's) 
petition, pretence, pretension, (a) proclamation, \a) 
profession, a proffer, progress, a promise, proof, a 
proposal, a proposition, a protest, provision, a re- 
covery, a remark, (a) reply, reprisals, (a) request , 
resistance, restitution , (a) retreat, a sacrifice, a sale, 
(a) search , (a) shift , a shot, slaughter, a slip, a 
stand \ a start, a stay, a surrender, a transition, a 
translation, (a) trial, use, one's vaunt, a venture , 
a vow. 

<z 1225 A ncr. R, 6 Non ancre bi mine read ne schal makien 
profession., bute freo hinges, c 1320 Sir Bates 215 (MS. A.) 
A prikede out be-fore is ost, For pride and for make host 
4x384 Chaucer //. Fame 11. 4x6 For whom was maked much 
coropleynt. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 85 To proper curat 
to mak confessioun trew. 1530 Palsgr. 621/1, I make 
clayme to a thyng _by processe of the lawe. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xxxii. g6 Agaynst that Gyaunt thou canst 
make no resystence. xs63-<j. Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 
256 In presence of the Queins Majestic. .comperit Jolme 
Erie of Athole, and maid this offer undersperifiit. 16x6 R. C. 
Times' Whistle v, 1886 Let’s make a challenge. X640 
Habington Edw. IV 3 Hee.,lookt about, where he might 
on the best advantage make experience of his fortune. *660 
Ingelo Bentiv. /j- Ur. it. (x6Sa) 164 The obedient Theo- 
preptans made appearance yt the time appointed. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 25 This Observation was first 
made by Thales Milesius. 1680 Aubrey in Lett, Eminent 
Persons. (18x3) HI. 386 T was a minute watch, w 1 ' 1 w c « he 
made his experiments, a 1687 Sir W. Petty in Halt's Acc. 
New Invent. 132 We shall . . make some animadversions upon 
each of the three great branches of that Expence, 17x1 Ad- 
dison Sped. No. 1 ? 5 There is no Place of general Resort, 
wherein I do not make my Appearance. « 1715 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I.361 The House of Commons resolved., to 
make an address to the King. 1796 N klson 1 x Sept, in Nico- 
las Disp. (1846) VII. p. cxi, To make reprisals for the value 
of the property. 1836 Calhoun Sp. 9 Mar., Wks. 1864 IL 
483 Whenever the attempt shall be made to abolish slavery. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxvii. (Pelh, Iibni 192 He ad- 
vised me to.. obtain permission to make excavations. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii, I- 340 note, I have made allowance 
for the increase- 1867 Mill S'nbj. Women (i860) 98 Let us 
at first make entire abstraction of all psychological con- 
siderations tending to show, 1 hat [etc.]. 1870 E. Peacock 
RaifSkirL HI. 199 No explanation had been made. 1870 
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Dickens E. Dread iii, The rest [of the streets] being mostly 
disappointing yards with, .no thoroughfare— exception made 
of the Cathedral-close. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess. 340 
That astonishing recovery which France has made since her 
defeat. 1883 Century Mas- XXVI. 245/1 [He] made a cut 
at something in the water. 1887 Rider Haggard Jess xxviii, 
Stiil the old man made no comment. 

fb. The following are examples of the obsolete 
uses; To make abode (but cf. to make one's abode), 
abstinence , ( an ) assembly, one's avaunt, avaunt- 
pient, baptizing, bodeword, a boon ( = prayer), cease, 
delaying, ending, experience, an exposition, ones 
JUtting, a gathering, greeting , hesitation, a hunt, 
information, an invitation, a kneeling, a meeting, 
menace, mourning, muster, ockering, an operation, 
(one's) orison, overdoing, parlage, plaint, prayer, 
process, procession, ransoming, one's recourse, refuge, 
residence, revenge, roos, rosing, show, showing, 
sojourn, spare, speaking, store , supply, supplying, 
tarrying, watch , witnessing, yelp (yip = boast). 

c X154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 P 2 Jpa macod he his gadering 
set Oxene ford. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, gi lilhccristeue man 
maUeS his dai procession frochirche tochirche. c 1205 Lay. 
26451 For asuere heo 3 dp makieS. a 1300 Cursor M. 8rs6 
pei. .made ilkan pair orison. Ibid. 12274 Quen }ie angell hir 
bodeword made. Ibid. 12518 pai. .to betlileem pair llitting 
made. Ibid. 12776 pat he now suilk baptiszing mass. Ibid. 
13194 For to mak ending o mi tale. Ibid. 14334 Tij fader 
his he made a bon. Ibid. 28817 P ou pat okering mas wit man. 
C1330 R. Bronne Chron. (Rolls) 1x669, & of pis pey make 
auauntement. 1340 Ayeub. 240 Sobrete lokep mesure ine mete 
and ine drinke pet me ne maki overdoinge. 13.. Childh. 
Jesus 1527 pat noman ne mi3te make delayingue Of ping pat 
hewoldedon. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi.i. {Gcofge\j^ Am- 
brose to pis mats witnesing. 4-1400 Maundev. 11839) y. 44 
There he made the Exposiiioun of Dremes. 1449 Kelts of 
Pcuit. V. 147/2 Of the which offenses, they hadde be. .re- 
quired., to make cesse. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H iij, 
They, .fasted and made abstynence. 1535 Coveudale./’x. 
xl. 17 Make no longe tarienge o my God. 1563 Homilies 
n. Rogat. Week 11. (1859) 480 The Wise Man.. made his re- 
course to God for it. 1632 Holland Cyrupxdia xoa As 
touching the, money in coine .. they would then make part- 
age thereof. 1715 DESAGULiERsArV«/OT/n 137 Make several 
Chymical Operations, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 
595 The Pope, .made great returns of money into Germany. 
1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) I. 106 Veturia, the mother 
of Coriolanus, at first made some hesitation to undertake so 
pious a work. 1771 — Hist. Eng. IV. 161 A French officer, 
who had made some useful informations relative to the 
affairs of France. 1821 J. Fowler Jrnl. (1S9S) 69 To morrow 
the Indeans make a Hunt. 

60. To eat (a meal). 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 127 On a tyme Diogenes 
made al his dyner with Oliues onely. 1377 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Hush. l. (15S6) 15 That they make not to great 
meales, but eate little and often. x6Sz J. Davies tr. Olea- 
rins' Voy . Ambass. 270 Some times our people made but 
one meal a day. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 465 There take 
large draughts; make her chief banquet there. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany xix. 311 As 1 made my delicious and refreshing 
luncheon of green figs. 1864 Lemon Laved at last I. vi. 145, 

I never made a better dinner in my life. 1890 Lougm. Mag, 
July 254 He made his simple morning meal. 

01. To offer, present, render, + Formerly in 
many specific applications : to ‘ do ’ (homage, 
fealty) ; to * pay ’ (some mark of respect) ; to ren- 
der (support, aid) ; to present (a person’s ‘ com- 
pliments ') ; to propound (a question) ; to give (an 
instance, notice, a reason, warning) (obs.). Also 
in to make amends, \ asset h, satisfaction', see the 
sbs. Const, to or dative. 

The phr. to make love (see Love sb. 6 g) may perh. he re- 
ferred to this sense. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 20620 Al heuen court sal serue pe, To 
mak he manred. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. U’ace (Rolls) 
6461 Conan made hym per fewte. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 
297 And he bim-self first, homage maid. Ibid. 502 Thai maid 
him mony tyme varnyng. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. 
( Baptista ) 352 He bad palm, .sic demand hym ma [etc.]. 
4x400, etc. [see Fealty 2]. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 
3298 Makynge to hyr thys questyou n. 1450 Rolls of Parll. 
V. 212/1 Therof made notice to the seid Evan Aprice. 1473 
Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 84, I made yowr answer to the 
ffrends, off Mestresse Jane God aoston accordyug to yowr 
instructions. 1300-20 Kennedie Fly ling w. Dunbar 41a 
Homage to Edward Langschankis maid thy kyn. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Freiss, I. ccxxxvifi. 344 They. .came.. and made 
homage to kynge Dampeter. 1539 Cromwell 21 Jan. in Mer- 
riinan Life $ Lett. { 1902) II. 169 To make supporte subven- 
tion and confort unto them to resist his malice. 1382 G. 
Martin DIscov. Corrupt. Script, ii. 29 And make vs a good 
reason why you put the word, traditions, here. 1399 
B. Jonson Ev. Mom out of his Humour 11. i, Why lie 
make you an Instance: your Citie wiues [etc.]. 1634-66 

Earl Orrery Earthen. (1676) 660 He had but one desire 
more to make me. 17x9 James (the Pretender) Let. in 
Pearson’s 76th Catal. (1894) 33 Ptay make him my kind 
compliments. 1761 Hume It is/. Eng. II. xxvii. 127 He made 
warning of the danger to his master. 1800 Addison Amer. 
Law Rep. 286 Brackenridge . .made two questions, 
b. To make head [ — F. faire tUe\ ; see Heal sb. 
0 x569 Kingesmyll Conjl. Satan (15781 8 If thou couldest 
make head against him. 1377-87, etc. [see Head sb. 52 a], 
e. Law. Of a court, a judge : To render, give 
(a decision, judgement). 

‘Now unusual in England; still common in America* 
(Sir F. Pollock). 

1804 Ld, JEldon Vesey's Rep. X. 121 , 1 am. not aware that 
such a decision has been made since that case. 

+ 62. To entertain or manifest (certain emotions). 
To make gladness , glee, joy , merriment , mirth : 
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to rejoice, be merry. To make care : to be careful 
or anxious. To make dole, sorrow-, to mourn. Obs. 

c 1203 Lay. 1795 Muchd wes pamurpe pe pat folc makode. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Roils) 7820 He himsulf deal inou & sorwe 
made al so. a 1300 Cursor M. X1031 (Cott.) Again him [he] 
mad gladnes anglu. a 1300-1400 I bid. 17974 (Gott.) Ful mekil 
ioy pai made i-wis. c 1400 Laud Troy Ilk. (E.E.T.S.) 
9957 Knyjtas. kene that ben of Trqye, Now make murthe 
and mochel Ioye. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 140 
The grete sorowe that the poute Kniglnes. made for theyr 
brother. 1513 Douglas Aincis x. i. 107 As for Ene_, for- 
suyth, I mak na cayr. XS70 Satir. Poems Reform, xii. 200 
The Feynd mak cair, I say na mair. 1390 Spenser F'. Q. 
iii. i. 57 Some to make loue, some to make meryment. 
b. To make (a) mock, j- scorn (at, of): see the sbs. 

63. To put forth (an effort). Also, + to make 
labour, pain. + To make force (at, etc.) : see 
Force sbX 22 b. 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 38 He maid grete 
payue to ger that langage of Latyne sprede. c 1489, etc. 
[see Effort sb. 2]. 1491, etc. [see Labour sb. 5 bj. 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. L 6 Gif mair labour and 
Industrie war maid. X597 Beard Theatre God's Judgem. 
(1612) 297 The dog. .instantly made force at him . . as. a man 
would doe at his mortal! enernie. 1871 Smiles Charac. 1 . 
(1S76) xx Every honest effort made in an upward direction. 

64. In certain phrases, used for: To incur, 
suffer (something undesirable). So to make + ex- 
pense, + wreck , . shipwreck (arch.), a loss (? obs. 
exc. in commercial use : cf. sense 29 ). 

For to make (good or bad) weather (Naut.), see Weather. 
1453 Rolls Par It. V, 268/1 All thebe costes, expenses and 
lostez, made and suffred by hem in this partie. 1326 Tindale 
x Tim. i. 19 Some.. as concemynge fayth have made ship- 
wracke, 1363 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 239 Ail expensissis 
maid in . . pleyiUgcft hesaid cans. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
(1807-8) II. 218'Eveiie person making wrecke by sea, and 
camming alive to land. 1609 G. Bf.nson Serin. 7 May 5 If 
you . . make wrack neyther vpon the Rockes, nor vpon the 
Sarnies, neyther vppon open nor secret slimes. 1626 C. 
Potter tr. Sarpi's Hist. Quarrels 99 They could not con- 
tinue to make such expence, nor to furnish so many persons 
with Vestiments. 1640 tr. Verdere’s Rom. Rom. III. 199 
They could not learn any news of the losse they had made. 
01713 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 251 Both England and 
Holland had made a great loss both in ships and treasure. 

+ b. Hence (chiefly Sc.), to defray, provide for 
(expenses, costs). Obs. 

4x460 Fortescue Abs. If Lint. Mon. v. (1885) 118 Yff 
a kynge be pore, he shall bi nescessite make his expet ices., 
by creaunce and borowynge. 1473 Ld. Treas . Acc. Scot. 
(1877)!. 46 Gevin to Wil Oliphant .. to mak his expensis 
xx li. 1374 Reg. Privy Council Scot. XI. 388 The said Robert 
oblist him to mak the said Williames reasonable expenssis, 
and to pay the same to him. 

05. To accomplish (a distance) by travelling, etc. 

1564-5 N. Wotton in Burgon Life Gresham (1839) II. 70, 

I made a-foote vi myles ere I came to Dunkerke. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Oledrius’ Voy. Ambass. 2 It's violence hindred 
us not from keeping on our course, and making fifteen 
Leagues that night. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenol's Trav. 
1. 270 When the Wind blew so hard, that we made nine or 
ten Miles an hour. 1768 Boyer Eng.-Fr. Diet, s.v., They 
make sometimes ten fathom at one leap. 1836 Olmsted 
Slave Stales x6 The boat makes 33 miles in 3 J hours. 1899 
Pall Mall Mag, Mar. 373, I could get no boat farther than 
Kirkcaldy, so 1 must make the distance on foot. 

b. orig. Naut, To reach (a place) in travelling, 
come to, arrive at; slang to catch (a train, etc.). 

4x6 24 Waller Pr. Charles at Sant' Anders 148 From the 
stem of some good ship appears A friendly light. ..New 
courage. .they take, And, climbing o’er the waves, that 
taper make. 1641 Evelyn Diary xa Oct., Tho’ not far from 
Dover, we could not make the l s eere till 4 in the afternoon. 
1697 Dryden ASneid t. 227 The weary Trojans ply their 
shatter'd Qars To nearest Land, and make the Libian 
Shears. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No, 4481/3 The West-India Fleet 
and Coasters, . . not being able to make Torbay, . . were all 
forced .. to the Westward. 0x774 Goldsm. tr. Scarred s 
Com. Romance (1775) IL 103 We forced open the prison 
gates, and .. made the mountains on the borders ofValentia. 
1805 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 39, 1 determined to attempt 
to make the river, and for that purpose took a due south 
course. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. xvii. 245 It will he 
wise to make a cover, lest the Sons of the Squatter should 
be out skirting on our trail. 1828 S'por ling Mag. XXL 322- 
Sbe [a coach] . . started at ten, and made the White Horse, 
Fetter Lane, at four precisely. 1882 Sala Amer. Revis. 
(18S5) 360 We made Chicago at 7.30 on Sunday morning. 
1885 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 137 He., jumped 
on hoard the steamboat . . ‘ Just made it he said. 

66. In phrases like to make long hours (i. e to 
work many hours in the day). Also, to makegood 
time : to accomplish a distance in a short time. 

1887 I. R. Ranche Life Montana 140 We drove to Three 
Forks, .in an hour and twenty minutes. Jem calls it four- 
teen miles, so I think we made good time. 1890 Standard 
17 Mar. 3/1 At present, .the colliers., make very short time. 
Mod. I made a very long day last Friday. 

67. fa. To ‘play’ (the fool) (n/tt.) b. =Do 
v. u j, in to make the agreeable (lobs.) [After 
¥. faire.] 

iSa9_ Lyndesay Complaynt 2 36 Sam maid the fule, and 
sum did flatter. 1841 Lever C. O' M alley vi. 31 Sir George 
Dashwood was ‘ making the agreeable ’ to the guests. 1867 
H, Kingsley Silcete ofS. xviii. The best thing you can do 
is to . . begin to make the agreeable to the eldest Miss Granby. 
VI. T 0 behave, act, or move (in a specified way). 
+ 68. To make it (with adv. or advb. phr. denot- 
ing manner) : to act. behave. Obs. 

c88_8 K. Arlfred Boeth. Tit. vii, & saede him bispell hu: 
he hit macian sceolde xif he heora b e 5 en beon sceolde. 
4 xooo 4 Elfric Horn. II. 354 Swa he hit macode on hts life. 
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1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 27 p>e kyng . . made it as 
pey were notojt wroop [L.iiissim-ulaio odio\. ? a 1500 Peblis 
to the Play vili, Quhat neidis you to maik it sua? 

+ b. With atij. as complement: 7b make it coy , 
nice, proud, quaint, stout , strange, tough : to be- 
have in a coy, proud, etc., manner (see the adjs.). 
To make it goodly : to give oneself airs. 

i6xx Cotgr., Faire la petite bouche, to mince, or simper 
it; to make it goodly. 

69. Hence inlr. (the obj. it being omitted) ; in 
OF. with adv. ; later with adj., in to make bold, 
free, j glad, merry, -\mice, + strange (see the adjs.). 

0x000 Institutes of Polity xv. in Thorpe Laws II. 322 
Rillt is ]?a;t mynecena mynsterlice maeian. 

70. To make as if, as though (arch, as) : to be- 
have as if; hence, to pretend that. Cf. 34 b. 

[1387 ; see 68.] a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 77 The 
prince . . made as they he hadde take none hede therof. 
1530 Palsgk. 655/2, I patter with the lyppes, as one dothe 
that maketh as though he prayed and dothe nat. 0x333 
Ld. Burners Huon lxv. 222 Make as though ye were dys- 
pleasyd with hym. 0x333 Udall Royster D. 1. ii, (Arb.) 13, 

I wyll make as I sawe him not. 1603 Knoli.es Hist. Turks 
(1621)41 Which reproachfull speech the Emperourput up in 
silence, making as if hee had not heard it. x6xx Bible Josh. 
viii. 15 And loshuaand all Israel madeas if they were beaten 
before them, and fled. 1720 Du Foe Capt. Singleton xvii. 
(1840) 290 Thou makest as if those poor savage wretches 
could do mighty things. 1732 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. 
264, I am very glad (to use a vulgar expression) that you 
make as if you were not well, though you really are. 1831 
Longf. Gold. Leg. 111, He.. beckons, and makes as he would 
speak. 1889 Diet, Hat. Biog. XVII. sg/2 Edward at first 
intended, or niade as though he intended, to [etc.] 

71. To have to do with (a person or thing); to in- 
terfere in (a matter) ; chiefly in collocation with 
meddle, dial. 

1364 Child Marr. (1897) 123, I will neither make nor 
media with her. x66r Piafys Diary 7 Nov., Pegg Ivita now 
hath declared she will have the beggarly rogue the weaver; 
and so we are resolved neither to meddle nor make with, 
her. 166a Livingstone in Wodrow Set. Biog: (1845) I. 208 
He thinks he will only preach against Poprie, and not make 
with other controversies. 1756 Toldervy Hist. 2 Orphans 
I.146 And so, Sir, pray don’t meddle nor make with the maids. 
1834 Landoh H-cam. Shales. Wks. 1853 II. 298/1 The business 
is a ticklish one: I like not overmuch to meddle and make 
therein. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxi, Moore may settle 
his own matters henceforward for me ; I’ll neither meddle 
nor make with them further. 

72. Naut. Of the flood or ebb tide (+ in early use 
passive, or perh. intr. conjugated with be) : To 
begin to flow or ebb respectively ; also, to be in 
progress. Hence of the tide : To flow towards the 
land ; to rise ; also, to flow in a specified direction. 

1631 Chas. II in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1716 Just as the 
tide off ebb was made. 1708 Lond. Gas . No. 4422/7 The 
Tide of Flood being made, and there proving little Wind, 
we were oblig’d to Anchor. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiii, 
The tide made to the westward. Ibid., The tide beginning 
to make home again. 1776 C. Carroll Jrnl. (1845) 40 
About nine o’clock at night, the tide making, we weighed 
anchor. 1840 Maury at Poor Jack J, The flood tide made. 
a x86x Clough * Say not the Struggle’ 11 Far back, through 
creeks and inlets making, Comes silent, flooding in, the 
main. 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 169 
When the stream makes to the Eastward at Spithead, the 
water falls at Southampton. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. 
IV. xvii. (x886) 135 The ebb was now making. 

73. Of land, landscape, etc. : + a. Naut. To 
have a certain form or appearance ; to look like 
(obs.), b. U.S. and Colonial. To extend in a 
certain direction, (Cf. 9 1 n.) 

1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy, S. Seas 151 Two Ledges 
: of Rocks, running two Leagues out from a Point of Land 
| which makes like an old Castle. 1748 A uson’s Voy. it. xii, 
260 There appears a hummock, which at first makes like an 
island. 1770 Sir J. Banks Jrnl. 17 May (1896) 270 At sun- 
set the land made in one bank, over which nothing could be 
seen. 1787 Jefferson Ur it. (1859) If. 136 Spurs, or rami- 
fications of high mountains, making down from the Alps. 
1808 Pike Sources Mississ. it. (1810) 192 A copse of woods, 
which made down a considerable distance from the moun- 
tains. 1890 Melbourne A rgus 16 June 6/1 Wherever slides 
are abundant, or two make from east and west, 

74. Of arguments, evidence, influences; To be 
effective, ‘ tell 1 (on one side or the other), (Cf. 25 , 
25 b.) Chiefly with for (f to, with), against (see 
76 a, 78 a, 79 a, 82 a). [Cf. L. facer e cum, facere 
contra .] 

1892 Sat. Rev. a Jan, i/r He had the highest opinion o£ 
. . precedents — when they made in his own favour. 1893 
Sketch 1 Feb. 14/1 All these things., make in favour of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

YII With prepositions in specialized senses (all 
intransitive). 

75. Make after — . To go in pursuit of, to 
pursue, follow, arch. (Cf. 35 b.) 

1390 Greene Orpharian Wks. (Grosart) XII. 54 Acestes 
..made after the King of Lidia, as fast as his men were able 
to march. 1600 A bp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 177 When they 
were so pursued and made after by the chariots and horse- 
men of the Egyptians. 1688 Bunyan It east. Footman (1886) 
i T4S There is never a poor soul that is going to heaven, bnt 
the devil, the law, sin, death and hell makes after that soul. 
*748 Anson's Voy. in. v, 336 His people made after them, 
in hopes of finding out their retreat. 1856 Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I. vr. viii. 261 As he flounders about, out tumbles the 
book; he lets go his staff, and makes after it. 

70. Make against — . a. To be unfavourable 
to ; to militate or ‘ tell ’ against. (Cf. 74 .) 
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a 1540 Barnes Whs. (1573) 313/1 The texte maketh agaynst 
the Pope, 1648 Milton Observ. Art Peace Wks. 1738 I. 
355 The third Reason which they use, makes against them. 
tQ68 Culpepper & Cole Barthol, Anat. 1. xxviii. 65 Ocular 
Experience makes against this. 1713 Berkelev II y las 4 
Phil. iii. Wks. 1871 I. 345 That which makes equally against 
two contradictory opinions can he a proof against neither. 
*853 Prescott Philip IT, I. 11. iii. 179 He sought out what- 
ever could make against the orthodoxy of the new prelate. 
*890 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 165/2 Figures, if you carefully select 
those which make for you. and as carefully ignore those 
which make against you, can. .be made to prove anything. 

fb. To make a hostile movement towards; to 
go to attack. Obs. (Cf. 35 b ) 

1628 Houses Thucyd. 1.(1620) 26 The Corcyrtean’s vnder- 
standing that they [the Corinthians] made against them [cos 

yjcrQ ovro avTOUs irpocruAcoyras]* 

77 . Make at — . To approach in order to or 
as if to attack or seize: to make a hostile move- 
ment towards. (Cf. 35 b.) Now somewhat arch. 

1637 R. Ashley tr. Malvezzls David Persecuted 247 
There hath beene one, that seeing no other remedy, made 
at the soveraignty it selfe. 1671 Hatton Corr. (Camden) 61 
Immediately, the cowe made at him. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, 
India <$- P. 162, I was made at by an unsizable Snake. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 450 r t All men. .make at the same com- 
mon thing, Mony. 1787 Best Attglingig d. 2) 24 When you 
dip for chub, roach, and dace, move your fly very slow when 
you see them make at it. 1858 Thoreau Maine IV. ii. 
(18691x53 A very small black puppy rushed into the room 
and made at the Governor’s feet. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. 
Virgil s Mneid 261 Volscens . . with his unsheathed sword 
Made at Euryalus. 1889 Fa. A. Kemble Far Away vi. 55 
He made at me with an evident intention of striking me, 

78 . Make for — . a. To operate in favour of, 
be favourable to ; to tend to the advancement or 
progress of; to favour, further, aid. (Cf. 74,) 

1317 Torkington Pilgr. (i88<|) 59 The wynde made well 
for vs in ower way. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) x b, 
loynynge also therto the goostly exercyse and experyence 
of goostly fathers, as I thought them to make moost for my 
purpose. 1526 Tjndale Rom. xiv. 19 Let vs folowe tho 
thinges which make for peace. 1393 Naspie Foitre Lelt. 
Con/. Wks. (Grosarf) II. 201 But, say wee should beleeue it, 
what doth it make for thee ?_ 1612 Bacon Ess., Atheism 
(Arb.) 332 None denie there is a God, but those for whom, 
it maketh that there were no God. 1639 N. N. tr. Du 
Bosq's Cornpl, Woman 1. Pref. Fivb, Is there any thing 
that makes more for him, then that they upbrayd him with? 
1684 T. Goddard Plato's Demon 273 How our Author 
augments, or dintinisheth . . the truth of things, as they make 
most convenient for his purpose. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1694) I. 103 A Doctrin .. such as makes neither for the 
Honour of God, nor for the Safety of Man. 1711 Steele 
Sped, No. 158 1* 1 Out of a firm Regard for Impartiality I 
print these Letters, let them make for me or not. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xxi. 219 The behaviour 
makes not for your honour. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet 
C. v ii. 140 Your story makes for my side of the question. 
1881 Stevenson Virg, Puerisqne 24 Whatever makes for 
lounging and contentment, makes just sosurelyfordomestic 
happiness. 1890 pee Make against 76a]. 1894 Times 
9/5 The forces and conditions which make for sea power. 

b. To proceed or direct one’s course towards; 
to go in the direction of; also, to assail, * go for \ 
Not frequent before the 19th c. 

1390 Marlowe Edw, II, 1 v. vi, I see our soules are fleeting 
hence ; Make for a new life, man. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa 

I. xli, And glorious Angels on their wings it [sc. a soul] 
taking, .. for heaven making. 1748 Anson's Voy. tl. v. 170 
One of these [ships] .. made directly for us. 1791 Mrs. 
Inchbald Simple Story IV. xii. 151 Sandford, . .without a 
word in reply, made for the door. 1831 Carlyle Sart Res. 

II. vi. The wounded eagle is said to make for its own eyrie. 
1839 PI. Kingsley G. Hamlyn xxii. (i860) 169 Don’t . . get 
frightened ; make for the shore. 1874 Green Short Ilist. 
iii. § 6. 145 They had hardly landed at Dover before they 
made straight for London. 1878 Browning LaSaisiaz 55 
We made for home together. 1893 Chamb. J ml . 25 July 
434/1 They will at once ‘ make for’ each other’s eyes. 

TO. To prptend, assert. (In quots. absol. and 
in indirect past.) Obs. 

1522 More De quad, noviss. Wks. 72/2 This medicyne 
thoughe thou make a sowre face at it, is not so bytter as 
thou makeste for. 1529 — Dyaloge lit. Wks. 222/1 Whyther 
Luthers matters bee so madde as they bee made for, that 
shall we see hereafter. 

79 . Make to — . •}■ a. To tend or contribute to ; 
to be favourable or conducive to ; to go to support. 
(Cf. 74.) Obs. 

1328 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1, Ii. 124. Such reasons 
as seemed to make to the contrary. 1561 Daus tr. Bal- 
linger on A foe. (1573) 97 All thynges that may make to life 
and satuatim. 1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. xix. (1625) 92 
This maketh to the strengthning of vs against those Popish 
assertions of Viguerius. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life 4 
jDmW(i65i)i 2 In every corruptible Body, Quantity maketh 
much to the Conservation of the whole. 1732 Neal Hist. 
Purit. I. 159 Making more to seemliness.. or edification. 

+ b. To be pertinent or applicable to. Obs. 
c 1645 Howell Lett 1. 1, xxxi, That Hair is but an excre- 
inentiuoiis thing, and makes not to this purpose. 1726 
Leoni vs. Albertis Archil, II. 84/2 Those things which are 
most obvious, and make more immediately to the subject in 
hand. 

f c. To go in the direction of, proceed towards. 

a 1368 IVyfe of A uchtcrmuchty 114 Then vp sebo gat ane 
xneklerung, And the gudman maid to the dur. 1600 Disc. 
Cowrie Cdnsp. in Moyses Mem. (1755) 266 The court making 
to their horses, as Ins highnesse selfe was. «6oa M arston 
Antonio's Rev. 1. i, Maria, Genoas dutebesse, makes to court, 
1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. it. (*711) 20 When the Ice comes 
floating in too hard,. . then the Ships make to the Harbours. 
1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 19a He cut his way through the 
troops, .and made to the banks of the Irtish, 


Make toward(s — : see 35 b. 

80 . Make unto — . =make to, 79 c. 

1570-6 W. Lam bar de Peramb. Kent (1826) 131 Since 
Dover is not manymyies off.. let us make unto it. 1592 
Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 5 Sick-thoughted Venus makes amaine 
vnto him. 1603 Drayton Heroic. Ep, xxi. 31 Unto the Ship 
she makes, which she discovers. 

t 81 . Make upon — . = make at, 77, Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 264 b, He made vpon these 
pirates, whom . , he tooke and subdued. 1606 G. W[ooi> 
cocke] Hist, Justine n. 8 The king vnderstanding .. that 
they made vpon him in such speedy manner, fledde for feare. 
1727 Philip Quarll (18x6) 37 Seeing themselves made upon 
by a pirate. 

82 . Make with — . + a. To side with, make 
common cause with. Of things : To tell in favour 
of. (Cf. 74.) Obs. 

1559 Morwyng Evonym. 250 The description following 
maketh with me [L. niecwnferl facit]. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. vii. § 3 Antiquity, custom, and consent .. making 
with that which law doth establish, are themselves most 
sufficient reasons to uphold the same. 1600 Holland Livy 
viti. xxxiv. 306 There made with young Fabius, and tooke 
his part, the majestie and countenance of the Senat [L. 
stnbat cum eo senatus maiestas]. X608 D. T . Ess. Pol. 4 
Mor. 19 b, It is the nature, and propertie of Passions, euen to 
make those thinges make with them, a 1617 Bayne Led. 
(1634) 2 73 So farre as outward things make with salvation. 

+ b. To grapple with, select as one’s adversary. 
<11548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII exb, The Lorde Ad- 
mirall made with the greate ship of Depe, and chased her 
stil. Ibid. 122 The vj shippes perceiuyng that, left their 
chace & made with the Barke of Sandwyche. 
e. (See sense 71.) Obs. 

VIII. With adverbs in specialized senses. 

+ 83 . Make again, trans. To make good, re- 
pair, restore. Obs. 

c 1433 ' n Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 429 That 
[they] . . do make ayein the grete pipe of the said conduyt 
in wyse as was afore. 1471 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) 
149 The harnoys broken was made agayn and amended. 
1365 Cooper Thesaurus, R eparator, one that repayreth or 
maketh agayne. 

84 . Make away. (Now superseded in the tran- 
sitive senses by make away with.) J a. trans. 
To put (a person) out of the way, put to death; 
also, to put an end to (a person’s life). (Cf.33.) Obs. 
Common in x6-i7th c. 

1366 Pasquhie in Traunce 58b, Saint Dominick ..was 
treating with them for the burning of Heretiques, or how 
by some other deuise to make them away. 1590 Marlowe 
I. dm. II, n. ii, Why then weele haue him priuily made 
away. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 167 To make away 
my guiltlesse Life. 1621 Burton Anat Mel. in. ii._ v. 
i. (1651) 544 Constantine Despota, made away Catharine 
his wife . . for the love of a base Scriveners daughter. 
<2x636 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 415 Wicked harlots who 
. . have made away their stolen birth. 1713 Addison Guard. 
No. 105 P 4 What Multitude of Infants have been made 
away by those who brought them into the World. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) I. 142 They would, .make 
him away by pistol, or poison. 

reft. 1531 Pettie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 4 b, Other 
sortes . , that haue made themselues awaie by the meanes 
either of water, or fire, or sword. 1654 Gataker Disc. 
Apol. 58, I was there told by the Physician, that I mast 
whollie forbear Preaching, unless I would wilfullie make 
away myself. C1684 Roxb. Ball, (18S6) VI. 621 She, for 
love of the Groom, fell into Despair, and in conclusion made 
herself away. 1698 Christ Exalted § 61. 50 They would 
make away themselves immediately, if possible. 

+ b. To destroy (a thing). Obs. 

1366 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 66 A Mass 
book w' 11 all such books of papistrie ar abolished made awaie 
and defaced, c xfioo Shaks. Sow/, xi, If all were minded 
so, the times should cease And threescoore yeare would 
make the world away. 1630 Trapp Comm. Lev. xxii. 47 
Instruments of idolatrie .. are to bee destroied, and made 
awaie. 

+ c. To alienate or transfer to another’s posses- 
sion ; to dispose of, get rid of. Obs. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Alienation, alienation 
or making away, xfioo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 41 
Their slaues which they cannot make away for a good 
round price, they sell vnto the butchers, a 1640 Waller 
On Friendship betw. Sacharissa 4 Amaret 16 Debters .., 
When they never mean to pay, . . To some friend make all 
away. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 21 Will you, said he, 
on your Honour, let me see them uncurtail’d, and not offer 
to make them away? 1855 Milman Lat, Christ, xiv. i. 
(1S64) I X. 13 If usurped, or its usufruct, if not the fee, frau- 
dulently made away, it [Church property] had in many 
cases widely extended itself by purchase. 

d. intr. To go away suddenly or hastily, run 
away ; = make off, 89 d. 

1600 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, Deare sparke of 
beautie, make not so fast away. X639 Fuller Holy War 
v._ v. (1640) 237 If there he five to one, it is interpreted 
wisdome not cowardlinesse, to make away from them. 
1787 ‘G. Gambado Acad. Horsemen 42 His horse made 
away with him whilst Gimcrack was running a match. 
1883 Black Yolande II. xii, 217 Then they set out for 
home ; Duncan and the gillies making away for a sort of 
ford. x8gx Comh. Mag. Jan. 108 The people.. are making 
away as fast as they can, 

80. Make away with. a. To put out of the 
way; —84 a. Often euphemistic for: To kill. 

1502 Townlky in Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 164 There 
was a servant of yours, and a kynsman of myne, was mys- 
chevously made away with. 1583 Stuhbijs Anat. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 55 For mony I am persuaded they [physicians] can 
make away with any whom they haue accesse vnto. 1628 tr. 
Mathieu's Powerf. Fav. 11 Tiberius had resolued to make 
away with Gennanicus, X756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, (1760) 


T. ro8 His relations pretend that he was made away with by 
poison. 1862 /ml. R. Agric. Soc. XXIII. 242 The owl 
nightly makes away with more mice than the very best of 
cats. x886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll viii, He was made away 
with, eight days ago, when we heard him cry out upon the 
name of God. 

ref. 1666-7 Pepvs Diary 24 Feb., It seems she., hath 
endeavoured to make away with herself often. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man 1, These were the very words of Dick Dolefui 
to me not a week before he made away with himself. 
1856 Reade Never too Latex. ii, He was a lunatic, and would 
have made away with himself anywhere. 

b. To remove from its rightful place or owner- 
ship ; to get rid of ; to dissipate, squander ( <= 84 c) ; 
to destroy fraudulently. 

1691 tr. Emilianne's Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 407 It 
will not be difficult to conceive, how the Roman Clergy can 
make away with these vast Revenues they are possessed of. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 'Quest. (1809) I. 142 They would 
..make away with the effects. 1781 D. Williams tr. 
Voltaire's Dram. Whs. II, 132, I will make away with my 
castle and dowry to. support the cause. 1843 Carlyle 
Past Sf Pr. 11. x, 'Thirteen pence sterling’, this was what 
the Convent got from Lackland, for all the victuals he and 
his had made away with. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. 

II. 572 He had burned the writs, made away with the 
seal [etc.]. 1873 Act 36 & 37 Viet. c. 77 § 26 If any person 
designedly makes away with.. any thing issued to him as 
a volunteer. 1883 Kath. S. Macquoid Her Sailor Love 

III. vn. iv. 1x5 It’s an ugly thing to make away with a letter. 
1892 Temple Bar Nov. 298 Hendrik had made away with 
his stepbrother’s money. 

86- Make down. a. Sc. To make down a bed : 
‘to fold down the bed-clothes, so as to make it 
ready for being entered ’ (Jam.). 

18x6 Scott Antifj. xxv, We’se mak ye down a bed at the 
lodge. <21835 Hogg Tales 4 Sh. (1837) III. 199 Betty, my 
dear, make down the bed. 

b. colloq. To refashion so as tofitasmallerwearer. 
Mod. The eldest girl’s frocks can be made down for her 
sisters. 

87 . Make forth.. + a. trans. To complete the 
preparation or equipment of. Sc. 

1496 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. (1877) I. 261 Item, gevin he 
the Lard of Balgony to maik furth this coit, iij ellis of 
vellous. 1497 Ibid. 339 Item, giffin to Thom Karkar and 
Johtte Lam to pas to Home, to mak furth the aitailjery 
there iiij lib. iiijs. 

f b. To send forth. (Cf. sense 33.) Obs. 

<11470 Gam. If Got. 120, I rede ye mak furth ane man, 
mekar of mude. 

■f c. To issue (a commission, debenture). Obs. 
1640 tr. I 'erdere's Rom. Rom. III. 213 This great Monarch 
. .made forth Commissions. x666 in 10 th Rep. Hist MSS, 
Comm. App, v. 6 His Majestie’s Auditor-Generall shall 
make forth debentures for what is due to the petitioner. 

•fd. intr. To go forward, advance, set out; 
(of a boat) to put out. Obs. 

1594 Kyd Cornelia v. 241 When Wolues..Make forth 
amongst the flock. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iv. 5. x6ox — 
Jul. C. v. i. 25. a 1610 Healey Cehes (1636) 149 As shippes 
doe, that having unlaided their fraught make presently forth 
for a new voiage. 1625 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 542 To 
prouide, that while we make forth, to that which is better, 
we meet not, with that which is worse, a 1626 — New ■ 
Atl. (1900) 2 Ther made forth to us a small Bdate. 

88. Make in. I" a. trans. ?To carry in. (Cf. 
make out, 91 a.) Obs. 

a X483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. (1790) 25 Lett it alwey 
be remembered to make in the Kinges doggettes..as often 
as it pleseth the King the prince to come or goe. 

b. intr. To go in towards a particular point ; 
to intervene in an action ; to join in a fray ; t to 
strike in in a conversation ; in Hawking (see quot. 
1897). 

1575 Turberv. Faulconrie x6x Unhood your Hawke, to 
the end that when she espieth the Hearon she may fleehir: 
and if she do so, make in apace to succour hir. c x6xx 
Chapman Iliad xv. 492 While these made-in [Gr. eecaa-ahtji], 
to spoyle his armes. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. viii. 456 Small 
Marbrooke maketh-in, tober [«r. the Severn’s] intlcingDeepe. 
1622 Beaum. & Fl. Sea Voy. 1. i, We have discover’d the 
land, sir; praylet’smakein! 1634 Massinger Very Woman 
v. iii, Make in, loggerhead ; my son fights like a dragon. 1656 
EARLMoNM.tr. Boccalini' sAd71ts.fr. Pamass. 11. lvii, (1674) 
209 To the succor whereof, all the inhabitants along the River 
side made in. 1828 Scott F. M , Pe> th xxx, During this mo- 
ment of delay, Raniorney whispered to Dwining, ‘ Make in, 
knave, with some objection ’. 1865 G. F. Berkeley Life 1 1. 
281 It is ever 'a gallant gentleman who thus makes in. X89X 
Longm. Mag. Sept, 500 The larger galleons made in at once 
for Corunna. 1897 Encycl. Sport 1. 373 (Falconry) Make in 
(of the falconer), to go up to a hawk after it has killed. 

89 . Make off. t a. trans. To dispose of. Obs. 

<2x649 Winthrop New Eng. (1853) II. 15 He could not 

subsist here, and thereupon made off his estate, 
b. Whaling. (.See quot.) 
x82oScoresby Arctic Reg. II. 304 The operation ofmahing- 
off. . consists of freeing the fat from all extraneous sub- 
stances, . . then cutting it into small pieces, and putting it in 
casks through the bung-holes. 

e. Farming: To fatten (lambs) for the market. 
X851 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 395 Whenever farmers 
make off their own flock instead of selling their lamb-hogs 
to feeders, they choose a small breed. 185a Ibid. XIII. 1. 
60 The lanxbs are. .made off fat, early in the summer. 1868 
Ibid. Ser. n. IV. is. 264 No store stock, .is ever sold, every- 
thing being made off for the butcher. 

d. intr. To depart or leave a place suddenly, 
often with a disparaging implication ; to hasten or 
runaway; to decamp, ‘ bolt 
1709 Steele Taller No. 85 ? 5 My Sister took this 
Occasion to make off. 1787 * G. Gambado ' Acad, Horsemen- 
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/-Bool so Should your horse prove, what is properly termed 
too many for you, and make off. 1805 Log of H. M. S. 
Belteisle 21 Oct. in Nicolas Disfi. Nelson (1846) VII. 164 
Mole, Several of the Enemy’s ships making off to leeward. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xi, [He] perceived that 
the bull had not made off with the rest of the cattle. 1889 
G. Gissing Nether World I. xii. 272 He. .made off at a run. 

e. To make off with : to decamp with (some- 
thing) in one’s possession. Also, to make off with 
oneself — d. 

1820 J. Gifford Compl. Eng, Lawyern. xiii. 216 Although 
the thief do not quite make off with them. 1856 J. H. 
Newman Callisla xxviii. 249 He was quite easy about 
Agellius, who had, as he considered, successfully made off 
with himself. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. m. vii, Mr. Wegg 
had seen the minion surreptitiously making off with that 
bottle. 1890 Standard 14 Apr. 2/6 The girl had made off 

with her employer’s money. , 

SO. Make on. a. Nans. To make (afire), dial. 
1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. no The Lord is making 
on a fire in Jerusalem. 1777 Sir M. Hunter Jml. 11894) 
26 We had got. .a fire made on in our little room. 1885 
Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 65 I’ll be the death of 
that darkey, .if he don’t stop making on such a fire. 1893 
Illusir. Land. News Christm. N o. 23/2 To * make on ’ a good 
fire at nightfall. 

■fr, inlr. To go forward, proceed ; to hasten on. 
1608 Yarksh. Trag. 1. viii. 2x4 Up, up and struggle to 
thy horse ; make on. 1622 Bacon Hen. YU 35 The Earle 
of Lincolne . . resolued to make on where the King was, and 
to glue him battaile. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 2 
He that knows his way . .makes on merrily and carelessly. . 
to his journey's end. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. iii, We made 
on to the southward. 1849 M. Arnold Sick King Bokhara , 
Send him away, Sirs, and make on. 1890 Graphic Summer 
No. 24/2 He made on in his headlong flight 
91 . Make out. + a. irans. In various physical 
senses: (a) tr. L. exstruere, to build up; (b) to 
take or carry out (cf. make in, 88 a) ; ( c ) to send 
out (cf. sense 55) ; (d) to throw out (cards) from 
one’s hand = lay out (Lay w.^56 k). Ohs. _ 

X383 Wyclif Prov. xiv. 1 The wise womman bildeth vp 
hir hous; thevnwise themaad out [Vulg. exsiructaml . .sisal 
destro3e. a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. (1790) 71 
Noe yoman of this office. .to here or make outeof this office 
any breade but by knowledge of the brevour. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sieidane's Comm. 109 He fel into the lappes of our 
horsemen, which were made out {h.fuerant emissi] to kepe 
hym from the spoyle. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 142 The 
Londoners hearing of their doings, made out a certaine 
number of men of armes, who.. put the Danes from that 
Tower. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mar. 343 He . . made 
out certaine pinnaces, .for to observe what, .landing places 
there were. x68o Cotton Compl. Gamester viii. (ed. 2) 76 
He that deals makes out the best Cards he can for his 
Crib, and the other the worst. 

b. To draw up (a list, a document, etc.); to 
make a draft of ; to write out (a bill, cheque, etc.). 

1463 Marg. Paston in P. Lelt. II. 218 They have mad 
oute bothe warantes and sufersedlas. 1472-3 Foils of 
Parlt. VI. 42/1 So alwey that every of the seid Writtes he 
made oute xx daies or more, afore the seid day of appar- 
aunce lymyted. 1770 P. Rukton Pract. Crt. Excheq. x8 
The Inquiry is made out by the Clerk in. Court, who pays 
only Two Shillings to the Master for signing, &c. 1793 

Smeaton Edystone L. § 278,. I was myself forming and 
making out the necessary designs for.. the balcony. x8ox 
tr. Gabrielli’s Myst. Hush. I. 123 His Lordsliip. .inquired 
whether he had paid the bill. ‘ It is bring made out, I am 
informed. Sir.’ 1823 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 537 The 
Duke had obliged the Duchess to receive Lady Denham 
as one of her ladies of the bedchamber ; but just before her 
appointment was, made out, she died. 1883 Mrs. C. L. 
Pirkis Lady Lovelace I. xvi. 237 The cheque which I bad 
made out. 1893 Law Times XCV. 34/2 The accounts gene- 
rally took some three or four weeks to make out. 

e. (a) To succeed in accomplishing ; to effect, 
achieve. Now Sc. Also absol. in certain games : 
To make the score prescribed by the rules as bring- 
ing the game to an end. 

1333 Covkrdai.e Ecclns . xxxviii. 28 He hath set his minde 
there vpon, that he wyll make out his worke. 1634 Massin- 
ger Very Woman ill. v, Now she is at a cold scent. Make 
out your doubles, Mistress. O well hunted, That’s she, x68o 
Cotton Compl. Gamesiertfid.. 2) 89 And if one and thirty be 
not made, then he that play’d last and is nearest one and thirty 
without making out, must set up one. 1706 De Foe Jure 
Div. 1. 17 note. To implore the Gods that lie might never 
enter that City, which they foresaw he would act the Fury 
in, and fill it with Blood and Slaughter, which be effectually 
made out. 1774 Kames Hist. Man 11. xi. II. 65 People 
there [in a populous city] seldom make out the usual time 
of life. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xxiv, I shall make out 
my visit to you yet. 1837 Examiner 246/1 Harley, as too 
frequently happens to this mercurial comedian, has to make 
out his own part of a roguish innkeeper as well as he is able. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1858) 309 Byron, born rich and 
noble, made-out even less than Burns, poor and plebeian. 

iff) To manage, make shift, to do something. 
Also absol. to make shift, gc t along ; to succeed, 
thrive: to get on (well, badly). Also to make it 
out. Chiefly U. S. 

1609 Jonson Silent Woman v. i. It is the price and esti- 
mation cf your vertue only, that hath embarqu’d mee to 
this aduenture; and I could not but make out to tell you. 
1776 Abigail Adams in Fan/. Lett. (1876) 180 , 1 would not 
have you anxious about me, I make out better than I did. 
1776 J. Adams ibid. 231 Amidst these interruptions, how shall 
I make out to write a letter? 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 92 We . 
made out to get enough of drift wood to cook with. 1801 
W. Irving Kniekerb. (1861) 42 She made out to accomplisl 
her voyage in a very few months, and came to anchor at 
the mouth of the Hudson. x8zo — in Life <? Lett, (1864) 
II. 30, I wish you would . . let me know . . how you and 
Murray make out together. 1851 Hawthorne in N. 


Hawthorne Wife (1885) I. 396 To whom is Dora married, 
and how is she making out? 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxi, 

I am rather bare here, but I hope you ’ll be able to make 
out tolerably well till Monday. 1891 Harper's Mag. Mar, 
574/1, ‘I don’t believe you will be satisfied in heaven; you 
will find it too monotonous ’. * Oh, I shall make out, I’m. 
sure '. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 253/2, I have made out 
to sleep with tolerable comfort in a cave. 

d. f To compensate (a lack, defect, disadvan- 
tage) ; to supply (what is wanting) ; to supply the 
deficiencies of, to eke out. Obs. Also inir. (? rare) 
to make up, compensate for. 

1629 Earle Microcosm., Insolent Man (Arb.) 83 Such 
men are of no merit at all : but make out in pride what they 
want in worth. 164a Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. (1896) 
19 Our wills must he our performances, and our intents make 
out our Actions. 1649 Milton Likon. xxiv. 196 One mans 
defects cannot be made out . . by another mans abilities. 
1665 Dryden Ind. Emp. iv. i. (1668) 39 Make out the rest, — 

I am disorder’d so I know not farther what to say or do : 
— But answer me to what you think I meant. 1699 1 * Brown 
in R. L’Estrange Erasm. Collet 7. 42 And if such, a Disaster 
happen'd to him, he did not fail to make it out one way or 
other at Home. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 847 When 
the Lyon’s Skin alone would not serve turn, he knew how 
to make it out with that of the I*' ox. 1709-10 Steele Tatler 
No. 128 1* s What I want in Length, I make out in Breadth. 
x8oi tr. Gabrielli's Myst. Husb. III. 104 [She] only 
lamented she had not something better to offer them, but 
promised to make it out at dinner. 1830 L. Hunt in Tait's 
Mag. XVII. 570/2 Conscious of not having all the strength 
he wished, he endeavoured to make out for it by violence 
and pretension. 1891 Leeds Merc. 3 Oct. 3/7 [They] are 
becoming listless and indifferent, supposing that someone 
will make out for them. 

t e. Of an item in a series: To complete (a 
certain total); also, of several items, to amount 
collectively to. Obs. 

1333 Coverdale Ezek. i. 2 The fifth daye off the Moneth 
made out the fyfth yeare off kynge Ioachims captiuyte. 
1571-2 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. i. II. 1x2 The sowme 
of fyve hundrith and fifty merkis, with the thrid of the 
provestrie of Methven, makand out in the haill V ul merkis. 

f. To make complete; to get together with 
difficulty or by degrees. 

1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 48 They, .must make 
out a scanty subsistence with the labour of their hands. 
1828-33 Websters.v., Hepromised to pay, but was not able 
to make out the money or the whole sum. x86r Dickens 
Gt. Expect, xxxvii, He by little and little made out this ele- 
gant and beautiful property, 1879 M. Pattison Milton 
xii. 162 Adding to them, with a view to make out a volume, 
bis college exercises. 

g. To fill up or while away (the time) with 
some occupation. ? Obs. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias in. vi. t 1 To make the most of 
the precious moments, and . . to make out the time agreeably. 
1813 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) II. 196 We were obliged to 
saunter about anywhere, .to make out the time. 1849 Alb. 
Smith Potlleton Leg, (repr.) 76 To dote, or otherwise make 
out the time, until the first train went l ack 

h. To represent or delineate clearly or in detail ; 
now only in Art. f Also of things : To form the 
figure of (obs.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, hi. xxiv. 170 Hippopo- 
tamus. .so little resembleth an horse, that, .in ail, except the 
feet, it better makes out a swine. 1647 Saltmaksii Spark. 
Glory (1847) 127 God . , would make out himself in an linage 
in this Creation. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Sel;>. 117 It may 
he objected, That a wheel of manifold rims whirl’d upon its 
axletree, would make out uneven bows of circles. 1784 J. 
Barry in Led. Faint, v. 11848) x-9 All the parts of objects 
exposed to the light, .appear more made out and determined, 
than the parts in shadow. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XV. 
534 Its dumb show is very eloquent and impressive; its 
story is fully made out to the eye. x 85 a Thornbury Turner 
I. 199 The foliage of the ash-trees in the foreground is not 
at all made out, but is washed in . . with hardly any details. 
1875 Tyrwhitt Handbk. Piet. Art (ed. 2) 194 Proceed to 
make out the two distant hills by putting in quick triangular 
..touches. Ibid., That want is expressed by the words 
‘making out’. That is to say, you want additional facts, 
principally of form. 

i. To establish by evidence, argument, or inves- 
tigation; to demonstrate, prove. Also colloq. 
esp. in Plow do you make that out?— By what pro- 
cess do you arrive at that conclusion ? Also with 
clause as obj. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. P5 If it could be made 
out that Adam was buried near Damascus. 1660 tr. Amy- 
raldus' Treat, cone. Relig. it. iii. 197 They are.. at a loss 
..to make out whence they learn’t that God is powerful. 
1662 Stillingfl. Grig. Sacr. m. iv. § 13 What they only 
touch at, we shall endeavour to make out more at large. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, 1. 29 That all Vegetables have 
a constant perspiration, the continual dispersion of their 
odour makes out. _ 1794 Paley Evid. 11. vi, § 36 (1817) 
165 That in trutli it was so, is made out by a variety of 
examples which the writings of Josephus furnish. 1803 Pic 
Nic No. 4 (1806) I. 144 How do these gentlemen make out 
their case? 1883 Law Rep. it Q. Bench Din. 597 A subor- 
dinate judge is liable to an action for slander, if malice is 
clearly made out. 1887 L. Carroll Game of Logic iv. 93 
‘That lets me into a little fact about you, you know!’ 
‘Why, how do you make that out? You never; heard me 
play the organ?’ 1892 Sat. Rev, 8 Oct. 4x9/2 It would be 
easy to make out a strong case fur the contention. 

J. To claim to have proved, or to try to prove 
(something to be true) ; to make to appear, to 
represent, pretend. With clause as obj., or with 
obj. and complement, or inf. 

_ 1658-9 Burton's Diary \ 1828) IV. 43 There is a Petition 
in some person’s hands touching this business. They make 
it out that their right was in the time of Henry VI. 183* 


Examiner 17/2 What, Sir, would you make me out a 
Radical? 1833 Prescott Philip II, iv. (1857) 65 Making 
him out.. as much of an Englishman as possible. x 85 x 
Mrs. H. Wood East Lynne m. xiii, It seems they want to 
make out now that Dick never murdered Hallijohn. 187a 
Butler Erewhon viii. 68, I certainly did not make myself 
out to be any better than I was. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xi. 
177 She is not nearly so soft as she tries to make out. 1891 
Spectator 30 May, Mr. Hutton was certainly careless as to 
figures, though not so careless as Dr. Abbott makes out. 
xgoa A. E. \V. Mason Four Feathers xiv. 133, ‘ I was not 
thinking of that ’, Ethne exclaimed, * when 1 asked why we 
must wait. That makes me out most selfish ’. 

k. To find out the meaning of ; to discover the 
drift of; to arrive at an understanding of; to inter- 
pret for oneself ; to decipher, succeed in reading ; 

+ to understand or ‘take’ (an author) in a par- 
ticular way (obs.) ; to understand the behaviour 
of (a person). Also (with clause or obj. and inf.), 
to discover, find out 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 277 By this 
Chronology are many Greeke authors to be understood ; 
and thus is Martinus Crusius to be made out, when [etc.]. 
1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 141 To suppose 
Him to have made suclt things fora particular end, which we 
cannot make out to be in any considerable measure worthy 
of his wisdom. X709 Felton Dissert. Classicks (17x8) 143 
Vour Antiquaries make out the most ancient Medals from 
a letter and some Pieces of Letters, . . witli great Difficulty 
to be discerned upon the Face or Reverse. 1773 Goldsm. 
She Stoops to Conq. iv. (Globe) 669/1, I would not lose 
the rest of it [sr. a letter] for a guinea. Here, mother, 
do you make it out. 1794 ‘G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsemen 
xvii. (1809) 135 His shouts (which, from what I can 
make out from the Girl’s imitations of them, much re- 
sembled the war-hoops of the Indians). 1839 Jephson 
Brittany iii. 35 He could not make out what the police 
wanted. 1863 Bagehot Biog. Stud. 208 To those who had 
an opportunity of accurately observing Sir George Lewis 
there was no difficulty in making him out. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 528 As far as it is possible to make 
out anything from the tangled mazes of history and legend. 
x 3 7 s T owett Plato (ed. 2) I. 193, I made out, as I thought, 
that he was a stranger with whom you were talking. 1883 
Sir N. Lindlf.y in Law Times Rep. (1884) XLIX. 727/1 
They’ are dearly inviting the public to come and buy, both 
wholesale and retail, as far as I can make out. 

l . To discern or discover visually ; to succeed 
in perceiving or identifying (something not easily 
visible). Also with clause as obj., and with obj. 
and inf. or complement. (Cf. 22,) 

1754 Richardson Grandison (1776) VI. 193, 1 always think 
when I see th. se badgerly virgins fond of a parrot,.. or a 
lap dog, that their imagination makes out husband and 
children in their animals. 1805 Sir E. Berry 13 Oct. in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 117 note. The ship that 
bore down to us I soon made out to lie a Three-decker. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xi, At last he thought that 
he could make out a human figure lying at the bottom [of 
the pit]. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxx. 406 Minute dots 
that you can make out to he sheep. 1889 Doyi.e Micah 
Clarke xxxi. 325 By the aid of a glass I was able to make 
out their lines and camp. 1891 Temple Bar Dec. 581 In 
the darkness he made out a shed by the path. 

m. inlr. To go, start, or sally forth; to get 
away, to escape. ? Now only dial. 

1358 Phaer AinciA 1V./1573) L ij b, Set sailes aloft, make 
out with ores, in ships, in boaies, in frames. £1383 Hayes 
in Hakluyt's I'oy. 11589) 692 Making out from this danger, 
we sownded one while seuen fathome, then flue fathome, 
then [etc.]. ..At last we recouered. .in some despaire, to sea 
roome enough. x6ox Shaks. Twel, N. 11. v. 65 Seauen of 
my people with an obedient start, make out for him. a 163a 
T. Taylor God's Jttdgem. 1. 11. xviii. (1642) 240 The Lion 
made out for his prey, a 1703 Kurkitt On N. T., Luke ii. 
20 A gracious soul no sooner hears where Christ is, but 
instantly makes out after him. X847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 
<£ B. I. ix. 133 Poor Abbott, .rushes forth for the second 
time, and makes out as fast as he can for a third coffee-house. 
1884 ‘R. Boldmewood’ Melb. Memories xx ii. 157 The ruder 
portion of the herd * made out ’ that way. 

XL. To extend in a particular direction or for a 
specified distance. (Cf. 73 b.) rare. 

1743 Pococke Descr. of East I. 25 From the north end .„ 
the Got of the hill makes out to the river, i860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 198 At the N. W. end of San Nicolas 
heavy breakers make out si miles. 

82 . Ma Jre over. a. trans. To hand over (pro- 
perly, by a formal agreement) ; to transfer the pos- 
session of (a thing) irom oneself to another. 

1546 0 . Johnson in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 178 When 
she doctli intend to occupie her monney she will lett me 
kuowe for to write to Robert Androwe to make it over. 
1651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 33 The mercies that Christ hath 
purchased for their Children, and made over to them. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vert lie's Auecd. Paint. (1786) III. 
270 Being persuaded to make it [a fortune] over to his son. 
1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xxi. 206 He made over 
the whole fre e kingdom of England to the Pope. 1883 
Black Yolande III. xiii, 249 It is all settled now, and the 
land made over to its rightful possessor. 1893 Forbes- 
Mitchell Remin. Gt, Mutiny 180 My prisoner had no 
sooner been made over to me than [etc.]. 

+ b. spec. ‘ T o settle in the hands of trustees ’ 
(J.) ; also absol. Obs. 

1630 May Old Couple iv. (1658) 33 All your widowes 
of Aldermen, that marry Lords, of late, Make over their 
estates, and by that meanes, Retaine a power tocurbe their 
lordly husbands. 1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 670 And Widows, 
who have try’d one Lover, Trust none again, ’till tli’have 
made over. Ibid. 1193. 

t e. To remove from one place to another. Obs. 

1713 Addison Guard. No. 121 f 5 My waist ., is reduced 
to the depth of four inches by what X have already made 
over to my neck. 
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d. To remake, refashion. Now only U.S. 

1698 Colj-ier Ess. Mor. Svbj n. (1703) 59 Age and youth 
can never be made over or adjusted. Nothing but time 
can take away years or give them. 1883 Howells Woman's 
Reason xii. II. 4 She made over all her bonnets and dresses. 
1884 Lowell Democr., etc. (1887) 26 We have taken from 
Europe . . the most turbulent of her people, and have made 
them over into good citizens. i8g9 II. W. Trine fit Tune 
with the Infinite (1903) 50 That the entire human structure 
can be completely changed, made over, within a period of 
less than one year. 

f e. iutr. = come over (Come 66 a). Obs. 

1488 Paxton Lett. III. 344 And they had nott seylyd not 
paste vj. leges butt they aspied a F reueheman, and the 
Frencheman mad over to them, 

+ 93. MaketEroug-h. intr. To go through. Obs. 
1606 Marston Sophonisha 11. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 172 Then 
amaine Make through to Scipio; he yields safe abodes. 
ifizB Rutherford Lett. (18621 I. 42, I doubt not but that, 
if hell were betwixt you and Christ, as a river which ye 
behoved to cross ere you could come at Him, but ye would 
willingly put in your foot and make through to be at Him. 
1825-80 Jamieson, To Mak throw tvs', to finish, to come to 
a conclusion, after surmounting all difficulties; as, ‘He 
maid throw wi' his sermon after an unco pingle ’. 

+ 94. Make to. intr. To set to work. Sc. Obs. 
1563 Winzet Wks. (1890; II. 4 Quhilkis being done., 
malcis he to without delay. 1570 Sat Sr. Poems Reform, 
xii. 9r First on the feitdis mak schortly to. 1572 Ibid. xxxi. 
12 How sone I vnderstude the cace, I maid me to frahantl. 
a 1662 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) II. 36 (Jam.) Sundry other 
shires are making to. 

+ 95. Make together, trans. To compound. 

1535 Cqverdai.e Eccins. xlix. 1 Whan the Apotecary 
maketh many precious swete smellynge thinges together. 

98. Makeup. +a. trans. To build, erect (a 
tower, c%, etc.). Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 275 Argus made vp a mekyll ship. 
CX400 Rom. Rose 7060 And he couthe thurgh his sleight Do 
maketx up a tour of height, c 1450 Merlin 39 Than com- 
aunded Vortiger the werkemen to make vp the toure the 
strangest that myght be devised. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xvi. 63 He fonde eneas..all ocupyed for to make vp the 
Cytee of cartage. 

+ b. To build up (a bank, etc.) again where it has 
fallen away ; to repair (an earthwork, fence, etc.) 
by filling up gaps. Obs. 

1468 Peebles Charters etc. (1872) 158 Mychell of Forest 
sail mak wp hys syd dyk fra his hem to the yet wythin viij 
dayis. 1553 Wriothesley Citron. (Camden) II. 102 The 
worke. .was begun to be made up agayn with breke. 1576 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 385 By the default of 
the . . Cytie in not meakinge up the . . bancks. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicho lay's Pay. I. xix. 22 b, That whiche 
was beaten downe . . the assieged made vp againe._ 1603 
Knolles /list, Turks (1621) 863 The Christians in the 
meane time made up their breaches with earth, [etc.] 1611 
Bible Ezek. xiii. 5 Yee haue not gone vp into the gaps, 
neither made vp the hedge for the house of Israel. 

c. To supply (deficiencies) ; to make complete, 
(a) To fill up what is wanting to; to supply the 
deficiencies of; to complete (a given number, 
quantity, period, etc.). + Also pass, io be made up-, 
to be completed in form or growth. 

31568 Ascn am Sckolem. it. (Arb.) 138 Now to know, what 
Author doth medle onelie with some one.. member of elo- 
quence, and who doth perfitelie make vp the whole bodie. 
1594 Hooker Eccl.Pol. 1. xiv. § 2 Before the full and com- 
plete measure of things necessarie lie made vp. Ibid, it, viii. 
§ 5 Whatsoever to make vp the doctrine of mans saluatton 
is added, as in supply of the scriptures vnsufficieneie, we 
reiect it. 1579 Beard Theatre God's fudgem. 1 1612) 490 
[Harassing that night in great distresse, the next day made 
vp his wicked and miserable end. *594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
u i. 21 Sent before my time Into' this breathing World, scarse 
halfe made vp. tfixi — Cymb. iv. ii. 109 Being, scarse made 
vp, I meane to man. iSra Bacon Ess., Beauty (Arb.) 212 
For no youth can tie comely, but by pardon, and considering 
the youth, as to make vp the comlinesse. *529 Milton 
Hymn Na:iv. xiii, And with your ninefold harmony Make 
up full consort to th’ Angelika symphony. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evany. T. 11. 137 Lastly, I will make up the Decade 
with a meaner person,. .Elizabeth Folks. 1651 Life Father 
Sarpi (1676) 28 Not only from being verst, but consummate, 
and made up in all sorts of Learning. 1656 Cowley 
Davideh i. Note 14 There are some Places in him [Virgil], 
which I dare almost swear have been made tip., hytlie putid 
Officiousness of some Grammarians. 1793 Regal Rambler 
47 Paper is thrown in to make up the weight. 1879 
‘Cavendish' Card Essays, etc. 189 When people are asked 
to make up a rubber. 188S J. 1 3 ayn Hyst . Mirbridge I. v. 
84 He will make up our game of lawn tennis . . three is 
always an awkward number. 1892 Monthly Packet May 
575 They, .decided' to sell the cow in order to make up the 
rent. 1894 R. Bridges Feast of Bacchus 1. 234 "Twill make 
our numbers up. 

(/>) +To bring up to (a given number, expressed 
by numeral compl.) fibs.'). Also, to raise (a sum) 
to a larger sum. 

• 1629 J . Cole Of Death 195 His deceased children were 
alive still in heaven; and the ten more given him here, 
made them up twenty. 1719 Pe Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 
124 At first, I distributed linen sufficient to make every one 
of them four shirts ; and, at the Spaniard's request, after- 
wards made them up six, 1890 Illustr. Lend, Fens 28 June 
.814/3 He makes up the income of his wife. .to ^2000 per 
annum. 

(r) To make good, to compensate for (some- 
thing that is wanting); to supply ,a deficiency). 
Phrases, to make mp {lost) ground, leeway. 

*538 Elyot Diet., Suppleo To make vp that whiche 
laeketh. r$6o Ingblo Benin). v|K Ur. 1. (1682) 97' This he 
performed with such accurate Skill, that it made up whatso- 
ever he wan ted of Force._ 1688 Burnet Lett. Pres. St. Italy 
12a The Clergy, .had neither learning nor vertue but made 


up all Defects by a slavish Obsequiousness. 17M Addison 
Sped. No. 127 P a What they have lost in Height they 
make up in Breadth. _ 1766 Gqldsm. Vic. W. iv. W hat the 
conversation wanted in wit was made up in laughter. 1812 
L. M. Hawkins C'tess$ Gertr. lV.Ixviii. 25 [The Almighty] 
never forgets us; it’s all made up to us one time or the 
other, 1837 Ord, 4- Reg. Harvard Univ. 10 Recitations 
omitted may be made up with the assent of the Instructer, 
at any time within the term, in which they occur. 1862 
Temple Bar VI. 397 Should the confessor order him to 
make up the injury done to the treasury? 1882 Edna 
Lyall Donovan xiii, He had large arrears of sleep to make 
up. 1890 Sat. Rev. 31 May 668/2 After getting a very 
indifferent start, she made up ground at the Bushes. 1890 
IUustr. Sport. <y Dram. News 10 May 279/2 The huntsman 
. . is now rapidly making up lost ground. 

(d) intr. To compensate for, atone for. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 33 P 1 Daphne.. found her self 
obliged to acquire some Accomplishments to make up for 
the want of those Attractions. 1774 Foote Cozeners m. ii. 
(1778) 70 You may renew hostilities and make up for lost 
time, as soon as you are out of the house. 1856 J. H. New- 
man Callista, (1885J 274 If we have been wanting in due 
consideration for him, we now trust to make up for it. 1859 
Jerhson Brittany ii. 16 A lovely view made up to me for 
the sights and smells; 1879 Dowden Southey v. 132 Southey 
made up in weight for what was wanting in measure. 1889 
Mrs. E. Kennard Landing a Prize I. xi. 191 She does not 
attempt to make up for lost ground. 

d. trans. To fill up (an opening or gap) ; to 
stop up (a hole or passage) ; to shut or lasten up 
(a door, a house). Now chiefly dial. 

1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 435 Navies 
and woorkmanshippe to make uppe the hole in the walle. 
1603 B. Jonson Seja-nus 1. ii, We must make up our eares 
'gainst these assaults Of charming tongues. 1655 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1687) 12/2 Some say that the old channel 
was quite made up. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, I made up 
the entrance, which till now l had left open. 1841 Trench 
Parables (1893) 334 The house is made up for the night, 
bar: ed and bolted. 1886 Ckesh. Gloss., Make up.. (2) to 
repair, to close up. ‘You mun mak yon gap up’. 18E6 
S. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., ‘ The silt soon maks up the pipes'. 
1889 N. W. Line. Gloss., Make up, (i> To fasten up. To 
shut up. 1891 Law Times XC. 395/1 The hind proceeded 
to make up the gap by placing wooden rails on the side 
next the glebe land. 

e. + To close up (a letter) ; to wrap up (an 
article) ; to put together (a parcel) of goods. 

1626 Massinger Rom. Actor iv. i, I brib’d the boy that 
did conuey the letter, And, hauing perus'd it, made it vp 
againe. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 70. 3/2 [Paper] to make 
up Soap in. 1823 Examiner 802/2, I was making up a 
parcel. 1832 Ibid. 617/1 Mails will be made up at the 
Post-office for. .Lisbon every Tuesday. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. x. 277 Making up his portmanteau for a voyage. 

f. To put together, construct, compound. 

{a) To put together a substance or material into 
a particular form : the obj. being either the word 
denoting the substance or that denoting the form. 

1530 Palsgr. 632/1 Nowe that I have made up my cockes 
I wyll carye in as fast as I can. 1727 Akbuthnot Tables 
A nr. Coins etc. 304 A Catnpotium is a Medicine that is., 
most commonly made up in Pills. 1852. O’ mi. R. Ayric. 
Soc. XIII. 1. 40 If proper care is taken in ‘making up’ the 
butter formed from cream slightly acescent. 1859 ibid, 
XX. 1. 45 The hay is sometimes made up into bundles. 
i86r Temple Bar 111 . 250 Some curious tricks of the trade 
are. practised in making up false hair. Ibid. 254 The best 
coif/'enrs., having a secret of making up a lady’s head to 
last for three months. 

{b) To make (a garment, etc.) by fitting and 
sewing pieces of material cut out for the purpose ; 
also, to fit together (pieces of material) to form a 
garment, etc. ; to make (cloth) into clothing. 

1672 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 295 For 
making up y* Sarcenet Curtain. 1672 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.l Rehearsal hi. i. (Arb.) 69 [A tailor says] If I 
can't make up all the work I cut out, I shan’t want Journey- 
men to help me. 1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4577/4' A wrought 
Gown stitch'd upon East-India Dimety,, .not. .made up. 
1789 Mrs. Prozzt fount. France I. 184 A skeleton wire 
upon the head, such as we use to make up hats. 1789 
Wqlcqt (P. Pindar) Expast . Odes xi, Like mercers had 
variety of stuff For such whose turn it was to be made up. 
1855 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 268 Took the black silk. . to 
Catchpool. .that it might be made up. 1863 Earl Lytton 
R lay of A masts vii, (r8go) t35 Mother was making tip some 
bandages for his hand. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. 
xxx. 301 They pay twenty-five times as much for making 
up the dress as the cloth cost at first. 

(c) oyafii-passi-ve. To admit of being made up. 

x 85 i Mrs. H. Wood E. Lynne n» vii. Her striped silk, 

turned, will make up as handsome as ever. 1892 Sat, Rev. 
10 Dec. 682/1 It is a modest, unobtrusive stone, and makes 
up so well with diamonds, that [etc.]. 

(d) trans. To compound (a substance, medi- 
cine, etc.) of different ingredients.; to mix (dough). 

1649 Culpepper (title) Physical Directory ; a Translation 
of the Dispensatory . . imposed upon all the Apothecaries 
of England to make up their Medicines by. 1699 Evelyn 
Acetaria. 18 Omlets-, made up with Cream. 1718 Free- 
thinker No. 97 f 8, I make up my o wn Medicines. 1824 
Examiner ioft [She] is in the habit of making up medi- 
cines for the poor. 1829 Ibid, 589/2 The prescription was 
made up by Mr. Snow’s assistant. 1844 frni. K. Ayric. 
Soc. V. 1. 3 A description of flour called ‘cowens,’ used by 
the bakers for making up their dough. *852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Timis C. xiii. iz$ Rachel now took down a snowy 
moulding-board, and.. proceeded quietly to make up some 
biscuits. 2883 Howells Woman's Reason xi. 1 . 216 I’ll give 
you a tonic, Make you up a bottle and send it to you. 

i e ) To get together, collect (a company, a sum 
of money) ; to furnish by coutributious from dif- 
ferent sources. , . 


*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, n. i. 40 Make up no factious 
numbers for the matter. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 106 
To imbezell the treasure of the State, and so make up 
Bankes for private uses. i6gr Locke Consid. Lower. In- 
terest (1692! 92 How will the Farmer be able to make up his 
Rent at Quarter Day ? c 1718 Prior Ladle 158 The miser 
must make up his plum. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 435/r Nor 
was this an expensive company made up for the new house ; 
for all, or nearly, all of the performers, .had belonged to 
the old one. 1846 C. St. John Wild Sports IJighl. 27 It 
requires quick shooting and good walking to make up a 
handsome bag. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 547 To 
contribute of their substance in order to make up a purse 
for Jeffreys. _ 1880 Goldw. Smith Confer ii. 22 His rela- 
tions . . combined to make up a little income for him. 1887 
Baring-Gould Gaverocks II. xxv. 59 We used to make up 
parties to read plays, each taking a part. 

(/) Print ing, To arrange into columns or pages. 

1771 Luckombic Printing 380 Having made up the Head 
of the first page, we cut it off by a rule. Ibid., The first 
page being made up to the length of the number of lines of 
which it is to consist. 1896 T. L. DeVinne Max on’s 
Mech. Exerc., Printing 421 The compositor was required 
to make up his page as soon as it was composed. 

(g) To put (coaches, etc.) together to form a 
train ; aTso, to put (a train) together. 

1864 fml. R. Agric. Soc. XXV. n. 372 The waggons .. 
were made up into trains. 1889 Scribners May. May 581/2 
The train once made ‘ up . .its progress . . is comparatively 
simple. 

{IT) + Formerly, to lay and light (a fire). Now, 
to add fuel to (a fire already burning) so as to keep 
it at a proper ‘ height ’. 

1785 Mrs. Fletcher in Wesley's Serm. lvii. Wks. (1827) 
IX. 28 The servant came in to make up the fire. 1801 
Charlotte Smith Lett. Solit. Wand I. 93 The usual hour 
of bringing candles, and making up the fire, was certainly 
past. Ibid. II. 168 The daughter of the poor man under 
whose roof she was made up a fire in the wretched room 
assigned to her. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, liii, I made up 
the fire which was still burning. 1889 Mrs. Ouphant/Wz- 
Gentleman II. x. 172, ‘I might at least find a decent fire.’ 

‘ I’ll ! make it up in a moment, Edward. A little wood will 
make it all right '. 

g. To compose, compile. 

{a) To put together in due foim ; to compile, 
draw up (a list, document, etc.). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 291 (340) And day is set, the 
cliartres up to make. 1552 Huloet, Make vp, scribo. 1613 
Shaks, Hen. VIII , 1. i. 75; He makes vp the File Of all the 
Gentry. 1662 Graunt Bills of Mortality ix On Wednesday 
the general Accompt is made up, and Printed. 1885 Act 48 
Viet, c. 16. § 6 Every future valuation roll to he made up in 
any county, 1891 Sat. Rev. 8 Aug. 163/1 The averages of 
the season, made up to Saturday last. 

{b) To compose (a book, sermon). Obs. or dial. 
1630 Ussher Lett. (x686) 434 The History of Gottes- 
chalcus, . . which I am now a making up. 1825-80 J amiuson, 
To mak up . . 4. To compose ; as, ‘ The minister’s thrang 
makin' up his sermon.' 

fi) To concoct, invent, fabricate (a story, lie). 
Also, to compose (verses, etc.) impromptu; to im- 
provise. 

1825-80 in Jamieson. 1847 Marry at Childr. N. Forest 
xiv, Well, the story was not badly made up. 1879 M. J. 
Guest Led. Hist, Eng. iv. 28 People began to makeup 
a history of the Britons. 1889 Mrs. H. L. Cameron Lost 
H if e II. iv. 47 One can easily make up_ some plausible 
reason. 1891 Mrs. S. Edwards Seer. Princess II. i. 2 He 
sang his verses as he made them up. 1891 Strand Mag. 
II. 502/2 Make it up out of your head. 1893 R. Kipling 
Many Invent. 98, I made up a whole lot of new things to 
go into the story. 

h. Said of component parts, {a) Of quantities, 
individuals ; To form (a certain sum or total) either 
by themselves or with others. Now rare. 

rso4 in Bury Wills (Camden} 96 As mych loud more as 
shall makuppe the valo r of xj marS by yeer w' the seid 
londes in Watton. 1542-3 Ad 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, c. 5. jt xa 
As muche of the two partes residue, as shall accomplishe 
and make vp a full thirde parte. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. 
iii. 207 That you three fooles, lackt mee foole, to make vp 
the messe. 1602 M arston A nt. 4- Mel. 11. Wks, 1856 I. 27, 
1 have nineteene mistresses alreadie, and I not much dis- 
deigne that thou shold'st make up the fill score. 1641 
Brome fov. Crew 1. Wks. 1873 III. 358 Cash; which added 
Unto your former Banck, makes up in all ..Twelve thousand 
and odd pounds. 166a Stilling! L. Orig. Steer. 1. v § 2 
Reckoning three Generations to make up a century. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa IH. 321 These four [gentlemen], with 
Mrs. Sinclair, Miss Partington,.. Mr. Lovelace, and myself, 
made up the company. x8Go jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXI. 11. 
450 The sums, .do riot quite make up xoo. 

fi) To form the components of; to constitute, 
compose ; to contribute to the formation of ; to go 
to form or produce. Freq. in passive to be made 
up (of certain parts). 

1592 Shaks. Ram. lt f ul. v. i. 48 Old cakes of Roses Were 
thinly scattered, to make vp a shew. 1593 — 3 Hen. I 1. iv. 
25 The Sands are numbred, that makes vp my Life. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Treat, 2 Men and manners, which make 
up a Librarie to themselves. x66o F. Brook k tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 63 The River . . is pleasant and large, and helps to 
make up a good haven. 1688 Burnet Lett Pres. St. 
Italy 129 , 1 have writ you a very loose sort of a Letter, all 
made up of digressions. 1693 Dryden Disc. Satire Ess. 
(ed. Ker) II. 45 Satyrus, that mixed kind of animal, . made 
up betwixt a man and a goat. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 152 
R 3 These are the People who make up the Gross of the 
• Soldiery. 1711 Swift Let, cone. Sucram. Test Misc. 335 
The Parties, among us are made upon one side of Moderate 
Whigs, and on the other, of Presbyterians. 1712 Berkeley 
Pass. Obed. Wks. I II. 107 An audience almost wholly made 
up of young persons. 1713 Addison Cato iv. iii.48 He was all 
made up or Love and Charms. 1834 J. H. Newman Par, 



MAKE. 


MAKE-, 


Strut. (1837) I. xxi. 316 Sou! and body make tip one man. | 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 131 The few members wuo 
made up what was contemptuously called the Rump of the j 
House of Commons. 1801 Mss. Carlyle Lett. III. 8x i 
Ramsgate .. is made up of narrow, steep, confused streets. 
7867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 756 The force j 
■was made up of men of all nations. 1889 Kath. S. Mac- 
quoid Roger Ferron I. 122 Life is made up of tiny trifles. 
1890 Temple Bar Feb. 168 All in short that goes to make up 
..an Englishman’s ideal of felicity, 

i. To prepare. 

f (a) To attire (a person) suitably for receiving 
guests, etc. Obs. 

1602 Dekker Satirom. K 4 b, Wat Terrill, th’art ill suited, 
ill made vp, In Sable eoilours. 1633 B. Jonson Tale of 
Tub i. iv, The bravest, richest, and the properest, man A 
Taylor could make up. 1634 Massinger Very Woman 1. 
i, Ped. ’Morrow sister, Do I not come unseasonably ? 
Al. Why good brother? Pal. Because you are not yet 
fully made up, Nor fit for visitation. 

f) (esp. 'The air.) To prepare (an actor) for the 
impersonation of a character by dressing him in 
an appropriate costume and disguising his features 
by means of false hair, cosmetics, etc. (chiefly refl. 
and pass.). 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias 111. ix. p 2, I made myself up, .. 
with the barber's aid, as a sort of middle man between 
Don Caesar and Gil Bias. Ibid. iv. vii. r 5 Just as he 
had done making himself up [said of an old beau at his 
toilette]. 1844 Puck 30 (Farmer) My young ambition sadly 
I resign, — My mind and face made up for first old men. 
1859 Lang Wand. India 362 The General was very old, 
close upon eighty ; but he was * made up ’ to represent 
a gentleman of about forty. 18S2 Temple Bar'll. 339 His 
face is marvellously ‘made up’. 1891 N civ Rev. Aug. 176 
They have no teeth; they have skins that would make 
a lemon look white ;..But the maid makes them up; and 
people say how handsome they are. 

f) intr. for refl. 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxv, Mr. Crummies . . had . . 
‘made up’ for the part by arraying himself in a theatrical 
wig [etc.]. 1882 Temple Bar VI. 340 Mr. Sothern ‘makes 

up ’ so very darkly as to appear almost Jewish. 1879 Sala 
Paris herself again (ed. 4) II. ii. 28 He had ‘ made up’ for 
the part of a distressed poet. 1890 Sat. Rev. 22 Nov. 591/2 
When she went off with Paris, he had by magic arts made 
up as Menelaus, and she thought he was her husband. 

(d) To arrange (the features) so as to produce 
a particular expression. To make vp one’s mouth : 
see Mouth sb. Now U. S. 

1641 Brome Joviall Crew iv. i, Make up your face quickly. 
[The person addressed has been weeping.] Here comes 
one of the Servants, I suppose. 1828-32 Webster s. v., To 
assume a particular form of features ; as, to make up a face ; 
whence, to make up a lip, is to pout. 

ip) To get [a horse, etc.) into good condition 
for selling ; to fatten. Also intr. for pass. (Cf. 
make off, 89 c.) 

1794 Sporting Mag. IV. 208 He thoroughly understands 
(what is termed by dealers) making up a horse. 1842 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. III. 11. 217 All the lambs being made up for 
the butcher. 1857 Ibid. XVIII. 1. 19 The majority .. buy 
them as colts ; when fit for the collar, .. make them up for 
the London brewers. 1867 Ibid. Ser. n. I II. it. 533 If they 
[fowls] have been ‘sent along ’ with Indian corn [etc.],., 
they will make up to nearly 2 lbs. heavier. 

(/) To prepare, put in order (a bed) for a par- 
ticular occasion. Also, to put (a room) in order ; 
to ‘do up’ (? local). 

1824 Examiner 45/2 [She] desired witness to make up the 
bed in her room. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. xxxii. 
346 She had a couch made up for her on deck. 1839 W. 
Westall Birch Dene I. xiii. 178 We might. .make you up 
a bed on the office floor. 1891 B/ackiu. Mag. CL. 506/2 
‘Where have you made up Mr. Smith’s room'? ‘In the 
north wing, sir'. 1894 G. Moore Esther Waters 102 
Jistlier said she would make up her room, and when that 
was done she insisted on helping her mother with the house- 
work. 

if) To get up (linen), rare. 

1890 Blackw. Mag. CXLVIII. 56/1 They can makeup 
linen execrably. 

{h) To bring (spirits) to a required degree of 
strength by adding water ; to ‘ lower’. 

1725 G. Smith Distilling 77 When you have made up 
your goods to the quantity and quality you intend. 1731 
P. Shaw Ess. Artif. Philos. 89 To keep out of the Spirit the 
grosser Oil of the Faints ; and instead of these, to makeup , 
as they call it, to Proof, with pure distill'd or simple water. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Making-up, When it is 
necessary to make up waters lower than proof, they are 
generally cloudy. 

j. To set out the items of (an account) in order; 
to add up and balance (an account). 

1472 J. P aston in P. Lett. III. 32, Iporposetomakeupmy 
byllys clere, and send yow the copyse. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. 

I. 148 Yet I can make my Awdit vp, that [etc.]. <21729 

J. Rogers 19 Serin. ii. (1735) 33 He was to make up his 
Accounts with his Lord. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 
250 A Desk, at which sometimes Mr. Jonathan makes up 
liis running Accounts to Mr. Longman. 11749 Fielding 
Tom Jones v. viii, Who but an atheist could think of 
leaving the world without having first made up his account ? 
*858 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 1. 123 A farmer’s accounts 
should be made up once a year. 1889 Mary E. Carter 
Mrs. Severn I. 1. i. 27 Her husband. .made up the trades- 
men’s books. 1892 J. Adam Comrnerc. Corresp. 22 It is cus- 
tomary for the hanker to make up, or balance, the current 
account at the end of each half-year. 

k. To make up one's mind : to come to a deci- 
sion or conclusion ; often const, inf. or clause. 
Also (nonce-uses), to make up one's resolution , "fa 
determination. Hence, with extended meaning, 


to make up one's mind for, to, or to do (something) : 
to be reconciled to the thought of, to be pre- 
pared for. f Also in passive : ? == * to have one’s 
mind made up 'for. 

1595 Shaks. John it. i. 541, I know she is not for this 
match made vp. [Otherwise in modern editions.] 1606 
• — Tr. ( *j- Cr. 11. ii. 170 To make vp a free determination 
‘Twixt right and wrong. 1821 Examiner 363/1 In winter 
people make up their minds for the worst and go. 1830 
Ibid. 663/2 The King has quite made up his mind to the 
loss of Belgium. 1847 Markyat Childr. N. Forest xiv, 
Edward made up his resolution to join the army. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 107 He. .had wisely made up his 
mind to what could no longer be avoided. 1839 Mill 
Liberty v. (1865) 62/2 If the government would make up its 
mind to require for every child a good education. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. 1st. iv. xvii, We had all quietly made up 
our minds to treat him like one of ourselves. 1887 Ruskin 
Prceterita II. 189, I believe he made up his mind that I was 
heartless and selfish. 

f ( b ) absol. ? ‘ To come to a decision * (Schmidt). 
1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 209 Pardon me, Royall Sir, Elec- 
tion makes not vp in such conditions. 

l . To settle, arrange, (a) To arrange, settle 
(a marriage, etc.) ; to conclude (a treaty). 

1562 Child-Marr. (1S97) 75 Bietlie consent of their frendes, 
•who made vp the manage betwixe them. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
v. iii. 140 Be Blest For making vp this peace. 1879 M. J. 
Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xxxviii, 384 Edward tried to make 
up a kind of peace between them. 1890 Univ. Rev. Feb. 
282 The best marriages are those which are made up by 
sympathetic arid understanding friends. 

(b) To settle (a dispute, etc.) ; to end (a quarrel) 
by reconciliation. 

1699 T. Brown Erasm. Cotloq. 67 What passes between 
two People is much easier made up, than when once it has 
taken Air. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxvii. 
62 Mediators in making up Cases ofDeliateand Contention. 
1773 Foote Bankrupt hi. Wks. 1709 II. 133 And now this 
difference is whole and compos’d, let me try if I can't make 
up the other. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxi, Perhaps the 
feud may be made up without farther fighting or difficulty. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 301 That two.. gentle- 
men should be deputed to wait on Her Majesty and try to 
make matters up. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. a. 230 
He had made up his differences with Fox. 

{c) intr. (also often to make it up). To be 
reconciled after a dispute ; to become friends again. 

1669 R. Montagu in Bucdeuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 441 You had made up with the Duke of York without his 
knowledge. 1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 26 If I should 
be obliged to make up with him again, I shall think I am 
always doing myself a spight. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
vii. v, I beseech you.. that you will endeavour to make it 
up with my aunt. 1837 Thackeray 1 ' elloivphtsh i. There 
we were, quarrelling and making up. .by turns. 1887 Mrs. 
C. L. Pirkis Dateless Bargain II. xviii. 232 We’ve kissed 
and made it up again. 1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne 
Wrecker xix. 288 We.. had quarrelled and made up. 

m. To make the fortune of, enrich, dial. 

1786 Scotland's Glory <;• Shame n. 53 He’ll make you up 
for ever. 1829 Hogg Sheph. Cal. viii. I. 230 Your master 
will soon be sic a rich man now, that we ’ll a' be made up. 

n. intr. (a) To advance in a certain direction ; 
now only in to make up to, to draw near to, approach. 
Also occas. of the tide : To flow up a river (cf. 72). 

1595 Shaks. John in. ii. 5 Philip make vp. 1596 Edw. Ill, 
iv. vii. 31 Make up once more with me ; the twentieth part 
Of those that liue, are men inow to quaile The feeble hand- 
full on the aduerse part. 1611 Heywood Gold. Age v. Wks. 
1874 III. 75 Let’s make vp to his rescue. 1622 Fletcher 
Span. Cur. 1. i, There I would follow you as a guid to 
honour, Though all the honours of the Wane madeup To 
stop my passage. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. iv. i, Hell, 
stoppe their brawling throats ; againe ! make upAnd cudgel 
them into jelly. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 38 He espied two Men 
come tumbling over the Wall,, .and they made up a pace to 
him. 1725 Ds Foe Voy. round World (1840) 104 With in- 
tent to have endeavoured to make up into the latitude of 
50 or 6o°. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. viii. r 9 Impatient to 

know, . . he made up to me immediately. 1835 Costello 
Star. Screen 87, I saw her make up to the lady I have de- 
scribed. 1898 Daily News 25 March 8/3 There was very 
little water in the river as the tide was only just beginning 
to make up. 

(b) To make tip to (fig.) : to make advances to 
(a person) ; to pay court or make love to. 

1781 D. Williams tr. Voltaire's Dram. Wks. II. 25 She 
ogles me still, or I’m mistaken ; I’ll e'en make up to her. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias vxt, i. T* 2 They made up to Don 
Ctesar or his son at once, without currying my favour as 
the channel of all good graces. 1842 S. Lover Handy 
Andy ii. 22 Tom’s making up to the widow. 1848 Thack- 
eray Van. Fair xu, Young Bullock,, .who had been making 
up to Miss Maria the last two seasons. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. i. 8, I have it by all accounts that Mr. Plenry 
was more made up to from that hour, 
tkP Key to phrases , etc. 

Uses of passive 3. 3 b, 3 c, 4 ; (=T* fieri) 9 e, 48 f, 49 d, e ; 
refl. (with for or inf.) 34 a, 35 ; impers. (of the weather) 8 b ; 
(it) maksna Sc. 25; intr. (= compose poetry) 5b, (=go) 35 b; 
see also 69-74. 

What make you here? 58 ; what do you make of. .? 20. 
D Make or roar, make or break 46 b; make or mend 1 c ; 
meddle or make with 71. If Proverbs and proverbial phrases 
occur in senses 1 d, 10, 24, 53 c. 

Make account of 19b; m acquainted 48b; m ado 9 ; m after 
75; m again 83 ; m against 76 ; in the Agreeable 67 ; in alms 
57 a; in amends 61 ; m an army 57 b; m as if, as though 70; 
in an ass of oneself 18 ; m asseth 61 ; in at 77 ; m away 84 ; 
in away with 85; in a bag 15 c; in a bargain 57 d ; m 
battle 57 b ; in one's beard 40 ; in a beast of oneself 18 ; in 
a bed 36 ; in believe 53 e ; in the best of 18 d ; in bold 69 ; in 
a book 5, 15 d ; in a (or one’s) bow 57 c ; m a business of 18 ; 
in (it) one's business 49 c ; m a campaign 57 b ; m capital 


out of 29 ; in (= score with) a card 30; in the cards 43 ; ttt 
care 62; m a case igd ; m the chalice 42; m a child 17 ; 
m a circuit 57 f ; in coffee 2b; m a coil, a commotion 9 ; in 
one’s Communion 57 e ; in one’s compliments 61 ; m (one’s) 
confession 57 e ; m conscience 19 a ; m a contract 57 d ; m 
a corner (in) 9 ; in count of 19 b ; m one’s course 57 f ; vi a 
covenant 57 d ; m it coy 68 b ; m a decision 63 c ; in a dif- 
ference 10, 19 a; »r(= eat) a dinner 60; in (=train) a dog 45; 
nt dole 62 ; m (=shut) a door 37 ; in (no) doubt iq a ; in down 
86; in an effort 63; in English 48; in esteem, estimation 
(of) 19 b; in even 48 ; m an example of 18 ; m an excursion 
57 f; in an exhibition of oneself 18; in an expedition 57 f; 
m expense 64, one’s expenses 64 b ; in a face (at) 57 c ; nt 
fast 48 ; m a fault 37 a ; m fealty 61 ; m a feast 14 ; lit felt 

48 b ; in (a) fight 57 b; vt a fire 6; in ( = prepare) fish 39 ; 
tn a fool of 18 ; m for 25, 25 Ij, 78 ; in force -at) 63 ; in forth 
87.; in a fortune 29 ; 111 fee 69 ; in friends 23 c ; 111 (some- 
thing) from 2; in (-—bring forth) fruit 16; m fun, a fuss, 
game a; m games 12 b; nt a garden 7 ; in glad 69 ; m glad- 
ness, glee 62 ; nt good 48 ; m it goodly 68 b ; in a hash of 
18 e ; mi =train) a hawk 45 ; in hay 38 ; m head 61 h ; m a 
head 15 a ; m head or tail of 20 ; vt heard 48 b ; in hence 
33 ; in a hole 8 ; in homage 61 j m horns 57 c ; in ( = train) a 
horse 45; in it hot 48 ; nt (long' hours 66 ; in a House 15 b; 
in an impression 9; in in 88; in in one’s way 48 c; in 
(=give) an instance 61 ; m (something) into 50, 50 b: nt it 
(=5 cause it to be so) rob; nt it one’s boast, business, etc. 

49 c ; in it (coy, etc.) 68, 68 b ; m it so 51 e ; in a journey 
57 f ; in joy 62 ; m a judgement 19a, 6i c ; m known 48 b; 
in labour 63 ; in Latints 5c; in a law 12 ; m a leg 57 c ; m 
a lie 57 a ; in light of 21 ; in like (= look like) 73 a ; in little 
of 18 d, 21 ; in things lively 48 ; in a living 29 ; m a loss 64 ; 
m love 61 ; in a mark 8 ; in a marriage 57 d ; m (=anange) a 
match 12 b ; in (no) matter 25 ; m a meal 60 ; m ( = prepare) 
meat 2b; in melody 8 ; m memory' 57 h ; in mercy 57 a ; in 
merriment 62; in merry 69; m a mess of i8e; vt mind 
57 h ; in minstrelsy 8 ; in a miracle 57 a ; in mirth 62 ; m (a) 
mock (of) 62 b ; m money 29 ; in the most of 18 d ; in much 
of 18 d, 21 ; in a muddle of 18 e; m a name <for oneself) 29 ; 
111 (it) nice 68 b, 69 ; m a noise, a note 8; m nothing of i8d, 
21; in nothing to do (=not to hesitate) 51c; in (=give) 
notice 61 ; in (an) obeisance 57 c ; nt . . of 1 b. 2, 4, 4 b, 18; 

( = esteem) 21b; in . . of it 18 c ; nt off 89 ; vt on 90 ; in one 
(of 26 ; m an oration 57 g ; in an order, ordinance 12 ; tn 
out 91 ; in . . out of lb, 2, 18 ; in out of the way 33 ; in over 
94 ; in a pace 57 f ; in pain 63 ; in a park 7 ; in a passage 
57 f ; in peace 9c; m penance 57 e ; m place 9 d ; in a prac- 
tice of 18 ; in a profit 29; m a progress 57 f ; in it proud, 
quaint 68 b ; m question 19 a; tn (= propound) a question 
61 ; m a quorum 15 b ; m ( = impose) a rate 12 ; in ready 48, 
4B d ; in (=give) a reason 61 ; in reckoning, regard of 19 b; 
in (a) reputation 29 ; m return ( =come back) 57 f; in a road 
7 ; m room 9 d ; m a row 9 ; in a rule 12 ; nt runs 30 b ; m 
the sacrament 57 e ; m sail 44 ; in a salaam 57 c ; in satis- 
faction 61 ; in oneself scarce 48 e ; nt a score 30 b ; in scorn 
(of) 62 b ; m scruple 19 a ; vt a sensation 9 ; in sense of 20 ; 
in asermon 57 g ; in shipwreck 64 ; in short 48 d ; in slight of 
21 ; m something of 18 d ; m sorrow 62 ; m one’s soul 47 ; 
m a sound 8 ; m a speech 57 g ; in sport 9 ; in a step 57 f ; 
m a stir 9 ; m store of (= value highly) 19 b ; in fit) stout, 
strange 68 b, 69 ; in sure 48, 48 d ; in the tackling 44 ; in tea 
2 b; m that. . (=bringit about that) 52, (=show or allege that) 

56 h ; in through 93 ; m timber 31, 41 ; in igood, short, etc.) 
time 66; in a title 19 d ; in to {prep.) 79, ( ndv .) 94; in 
(= bring or reduce) to (a condition) 33; in (one) to iking, 
etc.) 49 e ; m (=attempt) to do 34 b ; m together 95 ; in top 
or tail of 20 ; nt it tough 68 b ; m a tour 57 f ; vt towards 
35 b; in a trade of 18 ; in a trick 30; in a trip 57 f; in 
understood 48 b ; vt unready 48 ; in unto 80 ; in up 96 ; vt 
upon 81 ; in urine 16 b; m verses 5 ; vt void 48 ; tn a voyage 

57 f ; vt war 57 b ; in it warm 48 ; in (=give, warning 61 ; 
nt waste 48 ; in water 16 b, 3T ; in way 9 d ; m one’s way 
57 f ; m weight 31 ; in a will 5 d ; in with 82, 71 ; m .. with 
1 b, 2 ; in a wonder 10 ; in wood 31, 41 ; in work 10 ; m a 
wound 8; in wreck 64. 

For many other phrases, with nouns expressing the action 
of a verb, see the lists in 59 and 59 b. 

g Make, Obs. Also 6 Sc. maik. ff. Make 
sb.'’) trans. and intr. To mate, pair, match. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23 , 1 wille she liaue. .my flat 
lece enchased to make with a salt saler of sylver. 1513 
Iouglas oEneis iv. Prol. 53 The snaw qulnte clow oft to 
the gray maik will. 1522 Mitndus et In/eats 1 Manly) 262 
So fell a fyghter in felde was there neuer yfounde. To me 
no man is tnakyde. 

Make : see Mawk, Meak, Meek. 

Make-, the stem of Make ».l in combination, 
chiefly with a sb. as the second element, occas. with 
an adj. or adv., as in Lie following (chiefly nonce- 
wds.) : f make -bra, ser [? cf. Brace zl-], ?one who 
domineers or blusters ; f make-debate = Make- 
bate; make-faith nonce-wd., something that serves 
for faith; make-falcon = Make-hawk ; -j- make- 
fire, an incendiary; + make- fray , a raiser of 
quarrels ; *f*make-God a., applied as a derisive 
term to Romish priests; + make-king = King- 
maker; f make-law a., law-giving; + make- 
mirth = Make-sport; make-play — M ake-sport ; 
make-queen, a queen-maker; make-rime, a 
phrase introduced merely for the sake of rime; 
make-shame a., causing shame; + make-strife 
= Maicebatk ; make -talk, something said for the 
mere sake of talking ; make-wages (see quot.) ; 
make-way, an event which leads up to another. 

c 1515 Cocke Lore it's B. 11 Stirmowsers, yll thynkers, and 
*make brasers. 1741 Richardson Fain. Lett. Iv. (ed. 7) 68 
The busy Whisperings of officious *Make-debates. 18*5 
Coleridge Aids Refl. 1 1848) I. 336 Thousands of sober, and 
in their way pious, Christians will echo the words,.. and 
adopt the doctrine for their *make-faith. 1575 Turberv. 
P'aulconrie 160 By . .calling of them to the lewre with other 
*make Falcons, that is to say, a cast at once, to the end they 
may accustom and aquaint tbemselues one with another. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 179 The seuer.-dl confession 
of euery one of these ‘make fyers [L. inceudiariil. 1598 
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Bp. Halt. Sat. tv. iv. 31 If brabling *Make-fray, at ech 
Fayre and Sise, Picks quarrels for to shew his valiandse. 
1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. (1731) 12 Not only the 
^Make-God Pope, but the Make-God Priest. x6xx SrrcitD 
7 ' heat. Gt. Brit, xxvii. (1614) 53/1 That stout *make-king 
Richard Nevil Earle of Warwicke. 1631 Wf.ever Anc. 
Funeral Mon. 705 Warwicke (the Mars and Make-King 
of England). 1382 Stanyhurst /Ends iv. (Arb.) 96 First 
to Ceres "Makelaw [L. legiferx], too Phoebus, then to 
Lyteus, 1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Acivts. fr. Far- 
nass. 258 Court officers, princes favorits, * make-mirths, 
flatterers. 139a Nashe P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 69 
Our Poets and Writers about London whome thou hast 
called piperly *Make-plaies and Make-bates. 1633 Fuller 
Hist, Camb. (1840) 186 As Neville earl of Warwick was the 
make-king, so this Dudley earl of Warwick, .was the *make- 
queen. 1893 Athenaeum 14 Oct. 516/2 The sorry "make- 
rhymes 4 1 wis ', * I trow ‘ 1 weet ’, make their appearance 
now and again. 1830 S. G. Osborne Glean. 78 This make- 
shift, *make-shame system. 1617 Minshelt Ductor s.v., A 
Make-bate, *make-strife, or contentious person. 1836 Archd. 
Allen Lect. Ladies 211 A sort of complimentary observa- 
tion, mere words of course, an unreal piece of "make- talk. 
1884 H. Spencer in Contend. Rev, Apr. 463 There had 
grown up the practice of paying out of the rates a part of 
the wages of each farm-servant — ‘ *make-wages',as the sum 
was called. 1894 Creighton Hist. Papacy 11897) V. v. xv, 
131 The intrigues of Cardinal Rovere. .led to the election of 
Pius III as a "snake-way to his own election. 

t Make-a-do. Obs. [f. Make vf +- Ado.] 

■ 1 . A * to-do uproar, stir. 

1373 Gamut, Gurton 1. iii, What deuyll make-a-doe is this 
betweene our dame and thee? 

2 . One who is fond of making' a to-do. j 

1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1390) 8, I will nicke-name no j 
bodie : I am none of these tuft mockadoo mak-a-dooes. 

Makebate (m£Pkb£U). Also 8 makebait. 

[f. Make vj + Bate iA 1 .] 

1 . One who or something which creates conten- 
tion or discord; a breeder of strife. (Common 
in i6th-!7th cent.) arch. 

1329 More Sufipl. Soulys Wks. 296/2 They agree better 
together, then to fal at variance for y ' wild wordes of suche 
a malicious make-bate, a 1386 Sidney Arcadia n. (1590) 221 
Disdaining this fellow should play the p.eacher, who had 
bin one of the chiefest make-bates. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age vi. iv. 576 It was not likely they would joyne in con- 
spiracie, whom Religion (the most mortall make-bate) had 
disioyned. 1633 Gurnall Chr. in A rut. 1. 145 Satan, who is 
the great make-bate between God and the soul, a 1703 
Burkitt On H. 7 '., pas. iv. 1 Lust within is the make-bait 
of all societies and communities without. 1710 Swift Ex- 
aminer No. 15 r s Like a couple of makebates, who inflame 
small quarrels by a thousand stories. 1821 Scott. A' rraiVtt/. 
xxxvi, I thank Heaven, I ana no make-bate or informer. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 22 llarillon was.. directed 
to act, with all possible precautions against detection, the 
part of a makebate. 1896 Saintsuury Hist. 19 :h Cent. Lit. 
iv. 185 He [Hazlitt] appears to have played the part of fire- 
brand and makebate in the John Scott duel referred to. 

+ 2 . The breeding of quarrels, mischief-making. 
1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 207 Selfeloue, Makebate, 
and Vnmercifulnesse. 

+ 3 . a. Gerarde’s name for the Yellow Jasmine, 
Jasminum fruticatis, to, A hook-name for Greek 
Valerian, Pokmonium cceruleum. Obs. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal m.xiv. 1128 Of the shrub Trefoile, 
called also Makebate. 1611 Cotgk. s.v. Polemoine. 1866 
Treas. Bet. 711/2 Makebate, Polemonitmi cceruleum. 

+ 4 . attrib. passing into adj. Obs. 

1582 Stanyhukst /Ends ». (Arb.) 62 Thee bane of vs 
Troians, of Greeks thee male bate Erinnys. 1622 Row- 
lands Gd, News <§• Bad 31 Which she in memorie would 
still retaine, And cross the deuill in his make-bate veine. 
1673 T. Tully Let. to Baxter 14 Your own make-bate 
Novelties. 

Ma\ke-belie;£. rare, =next. 

Substituted by some writers for Make-believe; .the 
formation of the latter, being misunderstood, was imagined 
to be incorrect. 

1833-40 J. H. Newman Ck. of Fathers \ 1842) 372 Evil 
Spirits, .are but actors in a play, changing their appearance 
and frightening children by their tumult and their make- 
. belief, 1854 Lett, of A merican (ed. Landor) 17 Creeds and 
lichens grow in the extremities of hjs [the Tzar’s] frozen 
regions ; farther to the southwest, beliefs are make-beliefs. 
1858 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 11. ii. (1873) ^5 The early in- 
stitutions of a nation may fail of fully carrying out their 
ends, hut there is no make-belief as to what those ends are. 
1873 Hamerton tntell. Life Yu. 1.(1876) 229 A sort of make- 
belief lady. 

Make-belierve. [The phr. make believe (see 
Make v . 1 53 e) used, subst. (Cf. Faoeeke.)] 

1 . Pretence. 

1811 L. M, Hawkins C’ taw <$• Gertr. (1812) IV. 62 , 1 was 
drest like Minerva, ..and then the little ones came and wor- 
shipped me : 'twas all make-believe, you see. 1811 Morn. 
Chrcm, 9 Apr., Her mourning is all make-believe, She’s 
gay as any linnet. 18x8 Lamb Three Friends, Not that 
she did really grieve Itwas only make believe. 1833 H, 
Rogers Ess, (1874) II. vii. 331 This great empire is rotten 
..ceremony, etiquette, conventionality, insincerity,— ‘make 
believe’, in short,— constitute it. x888 Times 23 June 17/2 
The public does not object to magic in small quantities. It 
is quite ready to join in the game of ‘ make-believe V 
to. in particularized sense. 

. *823 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) I. 56 [To practise pray- 
ing] as a species of animal-magnetism to be brought about by 
a temporary make-believe on the part of the self-magnet- 
lzer 1 186a Sai.a Accepted A ddr. 191 The world is fulL of 
make-believes. X887 Jessopp A ready viii. 234 That old- 
fashioned place of resort.. the village green, has become a 
mere make-believe now. 

2. One who makes believe or pretends. 

1863 & Wilberforce Sp. Missions (1874) 2 too not be an 


idler and make-believe in the work. x86s Trollope Belton 
Est. xv. 171 The ordinary make-believes of society, saying 
little civil speeches and not going beyond them. 

3 . attrib. passing into adj. Of the nature of make- 
believe, 

1824 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. 1, 248 That was a make- 
believe thing, compared with this. 1832 Gladstone Glean, 
IV. xlii. 96 Here again I am met with a make-believe reply. 
1877 T, A. Trollope Life Pius IX, II. in. iii. 3 The re- 
publicans and their make-believe government. 1890 4 R. 
Boldrewood’ Col, Reformer (1891) 138 The hour's talk 
and make-believe school. 

So Make-believer, -believing' [f. phrase make 
believe\. 

1884 N. Amer. Rev. CXXXVIII. 443 A volume which 
believers, unbelievers, misbelievers, and make- believers 
would unite in neglecting or condemning. 1899 Miss 
Hakradbn Fowler 125 Children.. not tiring easily of their 
many make-believings. 

Ma’kedom. 3 k. ? Obs. Also 5-6 makdome. 
[App. f. either Mack a. or Make sb. 1 + -dom ; but 
the formation is somewhat anomalous, esp. for so 
early a period.] Form, shape; esp. elegant form, 
shapeliness, comeliness ; rarely concr. 

C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 358 Bathe statur and outage, 
Manor, makdome, thar fassoun and thar wesnge. XS08 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 73 To manifest my makdome 
to multitude of pepill. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 125 
Without makdome vther of lym or lith. 1383 Jas. I, Ess. 
Poesie (Arb ) 65 Be warre ze descryue zour Loues makdome, 
or her fairnes. a 1386 Montgomerie Misc, Poems l. 13 
Fair forme, arid face angelicall, ..Makdome, and proper 
memberis all Sa perfyte. a 1810 Findlay in Ford Harp 
Perthsh. (1893) 4*9 Yon stalwart makedom I ken richt weel, 
t Make- fare. Obs.~° An alleged name for the 
hare. c 1300 Names of Hare in Bel. Ant. 1 . 134. 

Ma*ke-game. [Cf. Make-spokt.] One who 
or that winch furnishes matter for amusement; 
hence, a laughing-stock, butt. 

1762 Bickerstapfe Love in Village 11. x. (1765) 44 , 1 am 
the make-game of the whole village upon your account. 
1797 Mrs. M. Robinson Walsingham I 280 , 1 thought my- 
self the mere make-game of a giddy girl. 1806 Sporting 
Mag. XXVII. 197 A new discovery or invention, by way of 
make-game I suppose. 18x7 Godwin Mandeville I. 263 
I was treated as nothing, a flouting-stock and a make-game. 

Ma-ke-liawk. Falconry. [See Make v . 1 45.] 
A hawk employed to teach young ones. 

1373 Turbf.rv. Faulconrie 113 If at J>e first you inure hir 
with a make hawke a good Hearoner. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Recrcat. (1677) 205 Never fly your Faulcon again at a Hern 
unless with a Make-hawk well entred. 1773 J. Campbell 
Plod. Falconry 262. 1832 R. F. Burton Falconry in Valley 
Indus v. 61 note, A make-hawk is a staunch bird, or one 
accustomed to fly at a particular kind of game, used to 4 head 
the pack ’ when more than a cast are thrown up at once. 1891 
Harting Blbl. Accipitr. 226. 

Ma’keless, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: see 
MakejA 1 [f. Make sb, > + -less.] 

1 . Without an equal ; matchless, peerless, 

a 1223 St. Marhcr. 17 pis is ure cunde, makelese meiden. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12119 And }>of J>ou wen make-less to be, 
pat nan in lare sal teche pe. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1, 1x6 
(172) In bewte erst so stood she makeles. c 1430 Holland 
Howlat 902 He thocht him maid on the mold makless of 
mycht. 1470-83 Malory Arthur x. ixxiii. 540 It is quene 
Isoud that oute taken my lady your quene she is makeles. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 52 Wylcum 1 my golk of maire- 
land, Mychirrie and my maikles mumjoun. 1363 A i irr. Mag . , 
Bitckingh. xiii, A makeles prynce in ryches and in myght. 
£16x3 Mure Misc. Poems ii. 33 Mackles dame, quhom alive 
world admires. 1674-91 R \v N. C. Words, Make, match ; 
wakeless, matchless. 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Makeless, matchless, without an equal. 

2 . Mateless; wifeless, husbandless, widowed. 

c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 3307 The 3onge that helpe hyr for 
to lyve, He schal have that he ches, And the hokle go 
makeless. 1513 Douglas rEneis vut. Prol. 32 To mak her 
maiklcs. of hir man. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. ix, The world 
will waile thee like a makelesse wife. 1823-80 Jamieson, 
s.v. Maikless , The mother’s a makeless bird. 

Ma’ke-peace. [See Make z/J 9c.] One who 
or something which makes peace ; a peace-maker. 
Also attrib, 

13x6 Fab van Chrcm. f-rSti) IT. 439 It was not longe after or 
the Scottis. .caltyd hir lane make peace. 1332 T. Barnabe 
in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. n. II. 202, I knowe a towne in 
Normandye .. is now a second Rone, Sc yt is the verye 

f utfe, gulet and mouthe of the See, and a make-peace yf we 
adde yt. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, i. i. 16a x6ox Daniel 
Civ, Wars vi. xliv. (1609) 154 When make-pence Hymen 
shall Bring the conioyned aduerse powers to bed. 1657 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden cccxx. 594 The civill uses whereunto 
the_ Birch tree serveth are many, as for the punishment of 
Children, .for it hath an admirable influence upon them, to 
quiet them when they are out of Order, and therefore some 
call it Make-peace. 1836 [G. E. Inman] Sir Orfeo 13 Sir 
Orfeo might have gone To seek ht's make-peace wife alone. 
1853 Miss Sewell Clove Halt I. 388 Fanny, who was the 
make-peace of the family, found a place for him at the table. 

Maker (mel'kar). Also (4 makiere, -yexe), 
4-5 maeare, makaro, -ere, 4-6 makar, (6 Sc. 
maokar, makkar, makker). [f.MAKKzi. 1 +-er 1 .] 
1 , One who fashions, constructs, prepares for use, 
or manufactures; a manufacturer, spec, in certain 
trades (see, e. g., quot. 1802). 

a 1300 Cursor PL 11036 Hijs lauerd he kneu welwel biforu 
at he was of his moder born [cf. Luke i, 41], . , pe maker kneu 
is hand-werc. c *374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 685 (731) It is 
seyd man maketh ofte a yerde With which |>e makere is 
hym self beten, c X373 Sc. Leg, Saints xxxiii. ( George ) 403 
pi godis. .ar mad hot of handis of men.. par makaris nopir 


gifand na hele. c 1440 Promp. Pa.ro. 3x9/1 Maeare, factor, 
piasmaior. 1311-2 Act 3 Hen. VHI, c. 6 § 3 The maker 
merchaunt or byer of eny wollen clothes called Bastardes. 
1530 Palsgr. 242/1 Maker of haye to cockes. Hid., Maker 
of naylles. 1350 Latimer Last Sewn. bef. Edw. VI (1562) 
129 They be bothe Woodmongers and makers of codes. 
x6xx Bible Isa. xlv. 16 Makers of idoles. 1672 Petty Pol. 
Auat. 11691) 65, I valued an Irish Cabbin at the number of 
days food, which the Maker spent in building of it. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I. 259 The Makers of these Instruments 
have fitted an Ecliptic to it. 1838 Greener Gunnery 314 
The display of artistically constructed guns by the French 
makers in their Great Exposition of 1855. 1859 Lang U-’and. 
India 384 We procured some honey, which is taken from its 
makers in a very singular manner. 1873 J. H. Newman 
Idea University Def. 47 The maker of a bridle or an epau- 
let. 1893 Labour Commission Gloss., Plakers, the workmen 
who receive the tops and then complete the making of hand- 
sewn boots and shoes. The term is also applied to those 
who make the bottom (with the exception of the finishing) 
of a rivetted or machine-made boot. 

to. with prefixed sb., forming many compounds, 
q.v. under the first element or as Main words. 

14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 685/15 Hie campanarius, a 
belmaker. Ibid. 686/35 Hie anularius, a ryngmaker. 1502 
in Cera. Carp, Chr. Plays lE.E.T.S.) App. ii. 104 The wholl 
body of the craft of the tylraakers of Stoke. 1696 W. Der- 
ham (title) The Artificial Clock-maker. 17x1 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4833/3 Tho. Morse, .. a Mathematical Instrument- 
maker. 190a Daily Chron. 17 Sept. 6/6 The necktie-makers 
and the artiiicial-flower-makeis. 

2 . Qualified by the, a possessive, or an attrib. phr.; 
Applied to God as the Creator of the universe. 
(Now with capital M.) 

a 1300 Cursor PI. X7875 pis ilke li^t forsope is he pat maker 
is of lastyng H3L 1340 Ayeub. 251 pe herle. .y-zi^p hire 
zelue and hire makiere. Ibid, 262, I leue ine god uader 
almi3ti makere of heuene and of erjve. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
Proi. 1 Maistur in mageste, maker of Alle. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 3x9/1 Maeare of noghte, as God only, creator, c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 229 B’iayt by him selQto the Makar off 
buffe. 1 1307 Communyc. (W. de W.) B ij, I was made to 
knowe my maker And to loue hym ouer all thynge. 1533 
Coverdale Ps, xeiv. [xcv.] 6 Let vs knele before the Lorde 
oure maker. 1399 Sir J. Davies Nosce Teipsum 54 O what is 
man (great maker of mankind). 1629 Milton Hymn Nativ. 
ii, Confounded, thather Makers eyes Should look so neer upon 
her foul deformities. 1718 Watts Hymn i, Nature with 
open volume stands, To spread her Maker’s praise abroad. 
1827 Keble Chr. V., Septuag. iii, The glorious sky embrac- 
ing all Is like the Maker’s love. 1871 Carlylp. in Airs. C.’s 
Lett. It. 22X Pious to God the Maker and to all He had 
made. 

f b. To receive one's Maker : to receive the 
Communion. Hence applied to the consecrated 
Host in the mass. Obs. 

133 9 T. Pery in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n, II. 145 That hys 
Grace . . recewythe hys maker yerlye acording to the lawd- 
ebwll usse. of owr holly mother Chwrclie. _ 1634 Malory's 
Aiorte Arthur (18x6) II. xoo Then he received his Maker 
[Malory x. Ixii. 520 his creatoure] : and, when he was dead 
[etc.]. 1633 Pagitt Christ ianogr. 51 Henry Stephens 

writeth of a Dogge, that did eat 80 of their Hoasts, or 
Makers, in one morning. 

3 . One who composes a book, draws up a docu- 
ment, frames a law, or the like. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 13 pe haly gast ..pat is 
makere of haly writ, c *373 Sc. Leg. Saints x. ( Aiaihou ) 
566 Makare of pe saltere. 1483 Act x Hen. VII, c. 7 The 
Maker of any such Warrant. 1493 Act xi Hen. VII, c. 8 
Which acte..is so obscure, .that the true entent of the 
makers therof cannot. .be undrestond. 1594H00KER EccL 
Pol. in. ix. § 1 Lawes for the Church are not made as they 
should be, vnles the makers follow such direction as they 
ought to be guided by. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 229 
The makers of the act. 

to. with piefixed sb. (Cf. ib.) 

1678 Butler Hud, ill. ii. 274 Sp’ ritual Affidavit makers. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. xv, Our map-makers, .do not agree. 
1902 Greenough & Kittredge Words 181 A controlling 
effect on the action of the early language-makers. 

4 . In various immaterial senses ; One who brings 
about or produces a condition, effect, state of mind, 
etc. ; a creator or producer (of) ; + one who ap- 
points to an office ; + a contriver. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 2682 , 1 dar wet swere That Ma- 
lacbias is chief maker With som treason vs to betray, c 1322 
Bp. Fox in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 6 The Kyng that 
was my maker and promotor to the dignytie that I..doo 
occupye. a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 68 You be in 
deed, makers or rnarrei-s, of all mens maners within the 
Realme. Ibid, 85 The greatest makers of loue, the daylie 
daliers. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 751 They, .perceiuyng 
that the Castell of Barwicke was the onely maker of the 
peace. 1617 MokysoN I tin. 1. 205 The maker of the bar- 
gaine. a 1623 Sir H. Finch Lam (1636) 409 All mainteyners, 
conspirators, makers of confederaue. 1714 Pope Let. to 
Mrs. T. Blount Lett. (1737) 133 Her makers of visits and 
complements. 1858 Longf, M. Standish u. 66, I am a maker 
of war, and not a maker of phrases. 1871 Smh.es Charac. 
i. 22_Great workers and great thinkers are the true makers 
of history. 

b. with prefixed sb. (Cf. ib.) 

x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca (1631) 56 Death or 
destiny or any of those period makers. >7x9 D'Urfey Tills 
II. 341 Who dully think all Foreigners Man-makers, Send out 
their Booby Sons to France, to Dress, 1827 Hone Eve ry-day 
Bk. ll. 12 Drink is,. the widow-maker of their wives, 1876 
Ouida Winter City ii. r6 The calumny-makers. 

5 . A poet. Obs. exc. arch. (Cf. Gr. uonjrris.) 

^ X387-8 T. Usk 'Test, Love m. iv. (Skeat) I, 258 In wit and 
in good reason of sentence, he [Chaucer] passeth al other 
makers, c 1400 Beryn 2462, I woll nat feyn oon woord, 
as makers doon to ryme. 1470-83 Malory Arthur x. 
lxxxiv. 562 There is no maker can reherce the tenthe parte. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems iv. 45, I see that makaris amang 
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the laif Playis heir ther pageant, syne gois to graif. 
Ibid. liii. 22 Than cam in Dunbar the Mackar [v.r. mak- 
kei'l 1577-87 Hohnshed Citron. It. 42/2 Owen Odewhee, 
a preacher, and a maker in Irish. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poeirie 
(Arb ) 24 Wherein I know not, whether by lucks or wisedome, 
wee Englishmen haue mette with the Greekes, in calling 
him a maker. 17S6-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope II. 98 Here all 
is in hfe and motion ; here we behold the true Poet or Maker. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly iii, 27 ‘ You find your 
pleasure in reading divine poetry said the Maker softly. 
1878 Grosart hit rod. H. More's Poems 46/1 To reinscribe 
the venerable name of Henry More among our real Makers 
and Singers. 

fcl. Lards. (See quot. 1754.) Ohs. 

1753 Hoots Mag. XV. 74/2 You'd rather hold — two aces and 
a maker. 1754 ‘ Gyi.es Smith ’ Rcfl. Card-playing 14 (Brag) 
Here the Power of ihe Knave is so great, that he is usually 
called a Maker. The Meaning is, that, whatever Company 
he comes into, he is enabled to make himself one of them. He 
is a Queen, with Queens ; a King, with Kings ; and an Ace, 
with Aces. . , 

7 . ‘The person who signs a promissory note 
(Wharton Law Lex. 1848). 

8 . With an adv. ; maker-up, one who ‘ makes 
up ’ in various senses (esp. in technical use"). 

*535 Coverdale Isa. lviii. 12 Thou shalt be called the maker 
vp of hedges. 1846 Trench Mime. xxix. (1862) 412 A maker- 
up of the narrative from laterand insecure traditions. 1884 W. 
S. B. McLaren Spinning Woollen ttf Worsted 64 One or two 
men, called ‘ makers-up , are employed for each box to keep 
drawing the wool through their hands, making it into a kind 
of ‘lap’. 1891 Daily News 16 Jan. 8/4 Wanted, overseer, 
in country printing office. . . Good maker-up. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss, s.v., After the bodies and parts of Britannia 
metal goods have been shaped.. the maker-up puts them 
together. 

Hence (nonce-wdsABta-ker ess, a female maker of 
something(in comb. brick-makeress) ; Ma/kerskip, 
the office of a maker or creator. 

1857 Househ. Words XVI. 4ri/2 Brick-makers and brick- 
makeresses jolting up and down on planks. 1803 F. Hall in 
Reader 24 Jan. 95 We should much like to know .. whether 
the Magian sage [Zoroaster! seems to have had any idea of 
Makership apart from a material cause. 

1 VE ike-ready, [f. phr. to make ready (see 
Ready a. III).] 

1 . = Ready C. 2. 

1830 Marryat King’s Own ii, The captain ., brought his 
men to the 1 make ready ’, and they were about to present. 

2 . Printing. ( (J. S.) The operation of ‘making 
ready' (see Ready a. 15b); the result thereby 
obtained ; the sheet on which the overlays are 
pasted for printing a particular form of type. 

1887 Sci. Amer. 23 June 405/1 It is a safe rule to keep the 
make-ready of every type job until the job has been distri- 
buted. 

Makerell(e, obs. form of Mackerel. 
Makeshift (m^-kijift). [f. phr. to make shift 
(see Shift jA).] 

f 1 . One who is given to making shifts ; a shifty 
person, a rogue. Obs, 

*565 J. Halle Hist. Expost. B bb iij, Not longe after came 
thither a makeshifte, with two men wayghting on hym, . . 
bragging that he was a profounde phisicien. *573 Tusser 
Hush. (1878) 43 At night if it shine, out trudgeth Hew make 
shift, with hooke and with line. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres 1. i. 7 The subtill make-shift, is preferred before 
the silent man. 1602 F. Herring Anatomy es 23 The Col- 
ledge is now become the Common Inne of Make-shifts and 
Impostors. 1608 Middleton Trick to catch Old one n. i, 
[He] whom but last day he proclaimed rioter, penurious 
make-shift, despised brothel-master. 

2 . That with which one makes shift ; a temporary 
substitute of an inferior kind, (Gf. B. 2.) 

1802-12 Bentham Ration, Jodie. Evid. (1827) V. 408 
Jurisprudential law is the miserable makeshift of inexpe- 
rienced ages. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Roast Pig. Tivi cot- 
tage was a sorry antediluvian make-shift of a building. 1830 
W. Irving Goldsmith xiii. 153 Goldsmith continued to con- 
sider literature a mere make-shift. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. 
I. i. 27 They hated patchwork and makeshifts. *859 
Baring-Gould Bk. of West I. xiii. 230 The Maypole is 
a makeshift for an actual tree. 

3 . The action of making shift, 

1870 Daily News 27 Oct, There is . .so much clever make- 
shift to be accomplished that [etc.]. 

33 . attrib, or as adj. 

+ 1 . Of persons: Shifty, roguish. Obs. 

1592 Greene ( title j Groatsworth of Witte : bovght with a 
million of Repentance: Describing the Folly of Youth, the 
falshood of Make-shift Flatterers. 

2 . With which one makes shift; serving as a 
temporary and inferior substitute. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printings., ad init., A make- 
shift slovenly contrivance. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry 
4 Frances {1767) III. 44, I readily grant, that these make- 
shift Pleasures fall short.. of mutual Delight *809 Mal- 
kin Gil Bias vu. v. f 5 After our make-shift dinner.. I will 
treat you with a couple of bottles. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, 
Der. 1. iii, With . . everything make-shift about us, .. what 
was the use of my being anything ? 

b, transf. Characterized by makeshifts. 

*824 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Caff. Jackson, Your honest aims 
at grandeur, your makeshift efforts of magnificence. *834 
Mrs. Gaskell North 4- A. xvi, How will Margaret bear our 
makeshift poverty after the thorough comfort and luxury in 
Harley Street ? 1887 Hissey Holiday on Road 333 Patched 
and repaired in a happy makeshift way. 

Hence Ma-ke-shiffcness, the condition of being a 
makeshift; Ma-ke-shifty a., of the nature of or 
ch aracterized by makeshift ; whence Ma‘ ke-shifti- 
aess. 
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1858 Lady Canning in Hare Two Noble Lives i, 1893] IT. 
422 The hospitals at Allahabad are rather make-shifty. 1866 
Q. Rev. July 224 The make-shiity and hap hazard loose- 
ness with which some 800,000 black semi-barbarians were. . 
admitted to the full civil rights of English citizens. 1887 
Ruskin Prxterita II. 267 Partly through laziness and make- 
shiftiness . . I never opened the midmost wall, though it con- 
siderably fretted me. 1892 Black White 12 Mar. 346/1 
He hated, .the make-shiftness of poverty. 

t Make-Sport. Obs. [See Make vX 9.] One 
who or something which provides sport for others ; 
hence, a laughing-stock. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. VIII. ii. § 12. 381 To aduen- 
ture himselfe among the Danish Host, as a base Minstrell 
and _ contemptible Make-sport, a 1625 Fletcher Chances 
iii. i, My patience, .must be your make-sport now. 1640 
Quarles Enchirid. m.xliv, Let not mirth be thy profession, 
lest thou become a Make-sport, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(18401 II. 455 Being made the make-sport in all plays for 
a coward. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Providing sport ; mocking. 
1382 Stanyhurst TEueis 1. (Arb.) 41 Let make sport 
Bacchus [L. Isetitiae Bacchus dafor] . .be present. 1600 T. 
Weelkes Madrigals 0/ 5 4 6 Parts ix. C i, The make sport 
Cuckow, and the Quaile. 1621 Bp. Mquntagu Diatribx 11 
No . . mad prankes playd by any toyish or make- sport diueis 
in the vault. 

Ma*ke-up. \f. fax. make up (see Make vX 96).] 

1 . The manner in which something is made up, 
put together, or composed; composition, constitu- 
tion. 

1821 Examiner 708/1 Some national distinctions in the 
make-up of French and English minds. 1864 H, Spencer 
Itlustr. Univ, Progr. 62 Something in the pattern or make- 
up of their clothes. 1891 Field 5 Dec. 865/3 Our Cambridge 
correspondent describes the practice. .and gives the make 
up of the crews. 1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. I. 169 There 
may be an inherited defect in the 1 make-up ’ of one par- 
ticular tissue. 

2 . Chiefly Theatr. An appearance of face, dress, 
etc. assumed in order to impersonate a character. 

1858 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life (1885 ) II. 61 The Zouaves, 
with their wondrous make-ups as women. 1862 Dickens 
Lett. 1 6 Mar. (x88ot II. 177 Add to this a perfectly pic- 
turesque and romantic ‘make up and you have the leading 
virtues of the impersonation. 1873 Punch 19 Oct. 163/1 
His make-up was admirable, his playing of the first and last 
act well-nigh faultless. 1882 Besant Revolt of man iii. 61 
In her make-up she studiously affected . . the vigour and 
strength of middle life. 

b. concr. Cosmetics, paint, etc. used by actors 
in making up. 

1886 All Year Round 28 Aug. 78 The whole tribe of Cos- 
metics, curtly designated in theatrical parlance as ‘make- 
up 1888 Pall Mail G. 27 Jan. 2/1, I .. asked for a towel 
aud soap to wash my make-up off. 

e. Style of costume, get-up. rare. 

1883 Dailv News* 6 Sept. 2/2 The mongrel cross-country 
make-up indulged in for the Spa promenade. 

3 . Printing. The process of making up type into 
columns or pages ; the matter so made up. Also, 
an editor’s selection of articles to form a number of 
a periodical. 

1852 Smedley L. Arundel xv, That is the * make-up’, as 
we call it, of the third and fourth sheets of the Magazine. 
1884 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1899 Daily News 23 May 
10/5 Compositor 'Society) seeks situation. All-round jobbing, 
posters, make up, etc. 

: 4 . A made-up story ; an invention or fiction. 

1 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury lv. fr886) 167 The 

whole story is one of the most singular make-ups that ever 
attained universal credence. 1877 Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 
101 Have you undergone a great transformation ? The ne- 
cessity for it is no make-up of mine, remember. 

5 . A compensation, rare. 

1859 W. Chadwick Life De Foe vi. 309 He was taken into 
diplomatic service by Harley, as a make-up ■ . for his forced 
neglect of his pamphleteer while confined in Newgate. 

6. attrib . in theatrical use, as (sense 2) make-up 
man, room , (sense 2 b) make-up box , tray. 

1885 J". K. Jerome On the Stage 93 A ‘make-up’ box, 
a dressing-case, writing-case, etc., etc.. made_ a pretty big 
pile. 1889 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 3/1 On it are placed 
candles, a looking-glass, a ‘make up ’ tray [etc,]. 1896 

Living Topics Mag. (N. Y.)Jan. 105 Thebest stage manager 
in England, as well as the best make-up man and character 
delineator. 1900 Daily News 15 Nov. 6/1 Some curious 
illustrations are derived from the ‘make-up room’. 

Make-weight, makeweight (m^-k,wfh). 
[See Make vX 23.] 

1 . A comparatively small quantity added to make 
up a certain weight ; spec, a small candle. (See 
early quots.) 

1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Putta , In_ the 
North a Puttock-candle is the least in the pound, put in to 
make weight, call’d.. in Kent a make- weight. *764 Oxf. 
Sausage 56 Dire Want of . . cbearfifi Candle (save the 
Make-Weight's Gleam Haply remaining). 1787 Grose 
Prov. Gloss., Make-weight , a small candle thrown in to 
complete the pound, N. *866 Jevons Coal Quest, (ed. 2) 
261 A large part of our shipping would thus have to leave 
our ports half empty, or in ballast, unless there were some 
makeweight or natural supply of bulky cargo as back 
carriage. 

transf. *785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Make weight, 
a small candle, a term applied to a little slender man. 

2 . "fig. A person or thing of insignificant value 
thrown in to make up a deficiency or fill a gap. 

1776 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 33 By her dependence or* 
Britain she [America] is made the make-weight in the scale 
of British politics. *796 Burner Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 
418 The mines . . are now thrown in as a make-weight in the 
scale. *809 Malkin Gil Bias vu. vii. r 21 She praised me 
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up to the skies, and held all the actresses in Madrid as mere 
makeweights in the scale. *825 Coleridge Aids Red, 
(1848) I. 188 Those semi-pagan Christians who regarded 
revelation as a mere make-weight to their boasted religion 
of nature. x838_ Dickens Nick. Nick, xix, The colonel 
was in conversation with somebody, who appeared to be 
a make-weight, and was not introduced at all. 1838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. vi. § 43. 284 An incestuous 
passion brought forward as the make-weight ofa plot, to eke 
out a fifth act. 1864 Pusey Lett, Daniel vi. 393, I cannot 
. .use Divine authority as a makeweight to human proof 
8. A counterbalancing weight, counterpoise. 

*787 Jefferson Writ. (1853) II. 108 His devotion to the 
principles of pure despotism, renders him. unaffectionate to 
our governments. His fear of England makes him value 
us as a make weight. 1855 Kingsley Weslm. Hoi xxviii, 
‘But the prize?’ * Ah ! that was no small make-weight 
to our disasters, after all ’. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. It., 

Cath. React. IL xi. 307 Perhaps it may be argued that 
the fulsome promises on which those miserable vassals found 
their hopes, are make-weights for such miseries. 

4 . attrib. or as adj. Serving as a make-weight. 
*701 J. Philips Splendid Shilling 98 The glimmering light 
Of make-weight candle. 1793 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 
III. 248 It is no_ custom of Shakespeare’s to give us merely 
makeweight epithets. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp, 
Tour xl. 219 Men . . admit of no makeweight, or merely 
ornamental dishes. 

Maid ( me > -ki, mse-ki). [repr. Malagasy ‘ maka, 
a species of lemur’ (Richardson Malag. Diet. 
1885).] The French name of the Lemub, formerly 
current in English. (Of. Macaco A) 

1774 Goldsm. Nat . Hist. (1824) II. 160 The maid kind in 
some measure seems to unite the fox and the monkey. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IX. 785/2 The catta, or ring-tailed maki, 
inhabits Madagascar and the neighbouring isles. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 419/1 The Makis, or Macaucos, properly 
so called. Lemur. 

Makiere, obs. form of Maker. 

Makirn-, makinboy : see Maokenboy. 
Making (n^i-kiq\ vbl. sbX [OE. macung, f. 
macii n : see Make vX and -ingA] 

1 . The action of Make vX in its various senses : 
fabrication, production, preparation; institution, 
appointment; doing, periormauce (of a specified 
action) ; conversion into, causing to become some- 
thing ; etc. (See the vb.) Also occas. the process 
of being made. 

a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. ixor purh pes macunge..se eorl 
Rotbert . . [is land mid unfriSe jjesohte. a 1300 Cursor M. 
X551 Quen sa fele yeier ar wroken oute . . pe planetes all air 
went again O Jjair first making in to Jie state. 1377 Langl. 
P. PL B. m. 62, I shal ... Wowes do whitten and wyn- 
dowes glasen, Do peynten and purtraye and pave for pe 
makynge. c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W, 1494) 
H. xxxiv, We be beholde to loue Iha moche for oure 
makynge but more for our ayenbyenge. 1483 Rolls of 
Parlt. VI. 254/1 Sith the tymes of makynge of the seid 
Acts of Atteinders. 1529 Rastbll Pastime of People (x8xx) 
148 The makynge of Westmysterhalle. 1553 Cranmer Let. 
to Q. Mary in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564) 1 If by any 
meanes it had bene in me to haue letted the makyng 
of that will. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. vii. 13 Of this herbe 
they make Axsen, whiche is vsed for the making of 
glasses, xfixx Bible 7 'ransl. Pref. 1 To motion the 
making of a new Law for the abrogating of an old. *625 
Hart Anat ^ Ur. 11. i. 55 Whether the vrine were thinne at 
the first making or not. 1662 Stillingfl, Orig. Sacr. in. iv. 
§ 5 Many causes concurred to the making of this Deluge. 
1667 Milton P. L. hi. 113. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 239 

Most Counties in England afford Earth for the making of 
Bricks, a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 320 Theysetit 
..up for a maxim, that the making of a Stadtholderwas the 

f iv.ng up their liberty. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 52, 
think she was cut out for a Gentlewoman, but she was 
spoil'd in the making. 1823 j, Badcock Dotn . A musern. 29 
Whitening and plaister of Paris, .whiten the flour, and con- 
tribute to its adhesion in making. t8*8 in Picton L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (1886] II. 343 In the making of the purchases. 
1842 Tennyson Morte D' Arthur 203 Since the making of 
the world. 1873 F. Guthrie Magn. 4- Electr. § 236 If it be 
desired to get a still more nimble making and breaking of 
the circuit. *891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 138/x The making 
of the Codicil. 1897 Daily News 4 Jan. 3/4 There was a 

f eneral move up in all the ranks of the force, accompanied 
y the ‘ making ’ of several engineers, 
b. Often used gerimdially as tlie second member 
of an objective combination, as biscuit-, carpet-, 
debate-, gift-, ice-, imposition-, war-making, etc. 
See also Book-making, Haymaking, etc. 
c 1400 Laud Troy-lk. 31 1 3 In sorwe and dele-makyng Lenges 
non honour. Ibid. 14538 With-oute any debate-makyng. 
cx 449 Pecock Repr. (Rolls) II. 552 With this trust thei 
helden hem content and paied in her 3ifte making. *523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss, I. civ. 187 Such as were at the imposicion 
makyng. *360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 116 b. They 
take in hande also an other peace making. *614 T. Godwin 
Moses q Aaron (1641) *42 Their Apotheosis, or god-making 
Ceremonies. 1768 Sterne Sent, journ., Moniriul iii, His 
talents of drum-beating and spatterdash-making. *863 
Trevelyan Compet. Wallah (1866) 182 An early effort of 
the Public Works Department in the canal-making line. 
1880 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 5 The art of Carpet- 
making is dead, or dying fast. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xxix, 
At skimmings, at butter-makings, at cheese-makings. 

c. Qualified by a possessive, in phr. of (so-and- 
so’s) making** made by (so and so). In predica- 
tive use sometimes with omission of of. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. lxii. 519 , 1 kyng Hermaunce.. 
am slayn. .thur3 two knyglites. .of myn own bryngyng vp 
and of myn owne makyng. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xIvl 55 
His creature of his awin making. ?c 1526 Frith Dispnt . 
Purgat, To Rdr. (? 1533) A iv b, I haue sent you such bokes 
as you wrote for, and one moo of Rasteis makinge. *6*4 
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Bible Transl. Pref. r 13 [They] doc either Trabe new Trans- 
lations themseiues, or follow new ones of other mens making. 
0:1654 Selden Table-t. (Arb.) 35 The Laws of the Church 
are most Favourable to the Church, because they were the 
Churches own making. 1676 Lady Chawokth in 12/A Rep, 
Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 28 ’Twas a match of his friends 
and not his ovvne making. a 1700 D it y den C inyras <5 Myrrka 
52 Man a Slave of his own making lives. 1709 Steele 
Taller No. 44 r 3 The Statuary, who fell in Love with the 
Imageofhis own making. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I- 2< k> 
A poet of Nature’s own making. 1894 Hall Caine Manx- 
man m. xvii. 183 The marriage was not of her making. 

d. (To be) in making , a-making, now usually 
io be making : [to be) in course of being; made. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode (1869) 19 All manere of far- 
delles maad and in makinge. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccviii. 190 That bisshop had in london a fayre toure 111 
makynge. 1535 Covekdalk 2 Mace. i. 23 All the prestes 
prayed, whyle the sacrifice was a makynge. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach, in. iv. 34 The Feast is sold That is not often 
vouch’d, while ’tis a making. 1702 Royal Proclam. 8 Mar. 
in Loud. Gaz. No. 3790/4 Corn or Grain making into 
Malt. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. liv. 171 Provisions of 
arms were making beyond the sea. 1767 Mbs. S. Penning- 
ton Lett. III. 177 This . . gentleman .. informed her of the 
use that was making of her letters. 1791 Washington Lett, 
Writ. 1892 XII. 54 Those changes, which are either making, 
or contemplated. 1793 Copper-Plate Mag. No. 22 This 
ancient place, .is watered by the River Soar,, .now making 
navigable. 1816 Shelley Lett. Pr. Wks, 1888 I. 341 The 
hay was making under the trees. 1857 Kingsley Misc,, 
Th. Gravel-pit II. 381 When the South-Western Railway 
was in making. 1891 Graphic 31 Oct. 526/3 That good 
prices are making for English cheese argues good quality. 

e. In the making : used adjectively (in imitation 
of Milton) to designate something as existing in 
an undeveloped state. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 69 Opinion in good men is but 
knowledge in the making. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. 
Ixiv, His opinion . . may be our virtue in the making. 1879 
Mauusley Pathol. Mind. vi. 282 Evil is good in the making 
as vice is virtue in the making. 1889 £>. Hannay Capt. 
Marryat vii. 99 Unless the [newspaper] correspondent has 
seen history in the making, 1890 Guardian 26 Nov. 1892/3 
It is a great soul in the making. 

2 - spec, in technical uses : The training or bring- 
ing to the required condition (of an animal) ; the 
preparation (of hay) ; the curing (of fish). 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 161 He tawhte men . . the makinge 
Of Oxen, and of hors the same. 1523 Fitzherb. limb. § 25 
A man maye speke of makynge of hey, and gettynge of corne, 
but god disposeth and ordreth all thynge. 1615 Latham 
Falconry {1633) 12 Forget not all this time of her making 
..to walke round about her, using your voice, and giving 
her many bits with your hand. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. 
xlvii. 154 The curing, or as it is called, the making of the 
fish. 1893 Field 17 June 904/3 The light swath is converted 
from grass to hay in a few hours without any ‘making 1 . 
1902 Daily Chron. 21 July 3/r Ponies that only require 
‘ making 1 in order to become valuable, 
f 3 , Poetical composition ; poetizing, versifying. 
Also pi. — poetical compositions, poems. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Rrunn e Citron. Wace (Rolls) 129 For Jris makyng 
I will no mede bot gude prayere when ge it rede. CI374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 1789 But litel bok no makyng bow 



nenuye But subgit be to alle poesye. c 1375 XI Pains 
Hell 352 in O. E. Misc. 222 Meruel ge not of ()is makyng. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. 16 pow medlest \>e with mak- 
ynges and myjtest go sey )>i sauter. C1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 128, I the refreyn tooke, Of hym 
that was in makyng soverayne. My maister Chancier. 
*567 Drant Horace, Ep. To Rdr. *v, Film flames, and gue 
gawes, . . are soner rapte vp thenne are those which be 
lettered and Clarkly makings. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie m. xix. (Arb.) 247 A noble gentleman and much de- 
lighted in vulgar making. 1614 J. Davies Eclogue ig (Gro- 
sart) Foil fro thy Makings, milke, and mellie, flowes To 
feed the Songster-swaines witli Arts soot-meats. 

+ 4. Testamentary disposition. £ = MDu. mak- 
ings.] Obs. 

1621 in Brasenose Coll. Muniments (MS.) 22/12 , 1 charge 
myne executors that the same [money] bee payed according 
to my makinge, 

5. Advancement, success. Obs. exc. in phr. To 
be the making of •. to be what ensures the success of 
(a person or thing). 

c 1470 G. Ashby A dive Policy 73 r A man to be preferred to 
honour Of fee or office to his grete makyng, 1496-7 Plump- 
tore Corr. (Camden - ) 124 Vour good and discrct answere may 
be my making, xfia* Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 
II. 215 They [women] are the making or the marring of their 
house, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 31 A lucky Repartee 
hit upon by Chance may be the making of a Man. 1749 
Fielding Tern Jones vm, xi, The fine gentleman, .. who 
doth so much honour to his family and is to be the making 
of it. 1871 Smiles Charax, xi. (1876) 324 A wife may be the 
making or the unmaking of the best of men, 

T 0 . The way in which a thing is made ; style of 
construction ; conformation, form, shape, build, 
‘make’. Obs. 


lx. (1495) 763 Congres and Elys ben lyke to serpentes in 
makynge. £1400 Destr, Troy 9774, I . . am febiiler be fer 
pen pe ire prfnse. Both of myght. & of makyng, & of mayn 
strenkith. 1466 m Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 93 
The same dores and wyndowes shalbe like of strength and 
makyng of the dores and wyndowes of the other new scoles. 
L494 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) 323 A newe mete- 
cloth of Lankeshire making. 1523 Fitzherb, Ihtsb. §2 
There be plowes of dyuers makynges in dyuers countreys. 
*534 More On Passion Wks. 1304/1 That oyntment truly 
made was yen costly : which was the cause that the true 
making was lesse vsed, 1599 Hakluyt Pry. II. 1, 103 In 
colour, eating, and making like a Makareil. (64a Shirley 


Sisters v. i. (1652) 49, I see the greatest men are flesh And 
blood, onr souls are much upon a making. 1656 Heylin 
Surv. France 54 There are erected, .[nine] hansome Crosses 
of stone; all of a making. 1660 Act 12 Chat. II, c. 4. 
Sched. s.v. Buckrams, Buckrams of French making. 1662 
J. Davies tr. Olearins' Pay. Ambuss. 263 Another sort of 
insect of a making much like a Spider. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. 11. 45 A general and particular Descrip- 
tion, Making, and Use of all the.. Instruments. 

+b. with reference to a literary production ; in 
quots. — version, edition. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Pro-'. Pro!., Masloch, that Ebrues Parablis, 
the comun making [St. Jerome vulgaia editio ] Prouerbis 
clepeth. 1482 Caxton Higdon's Poly chron. Prohemye, 
Polychronicon . .emprynted & sette in forme by me William 
Caxton and a lytel embelysshed fro tholde makyng. 

+ c. Of persons: Bodily form or appearance; 
build, 1 make’. Obs. 

c 1430 Gcnerydes 4555 By his making He is ful like to my 
derling. 1587 Fleming Coat. Holinshed III. 355/1 Some 
..esteemed him a man for making well proportioned. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 22 Stigmaticall in making worse 
in minde. 1609 Holland Marcell, 282 Biggehe was 

of making, and withall verie tall, c 1640 Lovely North. 
Lasse iii. in Child Ballads IV. 208/2 , 1 was so greatly taken 
with his speech, and with his comely making. 

f d. Mental or moral character; — Make sbP 3. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 120 William earl of Pem- 
broke was next, a man of another mould and maki ng. 

7. cone r. Something that has been made ; + a 
created thing, creature (obs.) ; a product of manu- 
facture. Also, the quantity made at one time. 

1340 Ayeub. 02 pet bet body of man is [>e meste potire 
makynge . . and ]>e spirit of man . . ys . . pe hegeste ssepfie 
bet may by. 1645 Shetland Witch Trial in Hibbert Descr. 
Shetl, isles (1822' 594 You did thereby marr and undo twa 
whole makings of the said bear, qultilk never did good. 1823 
J. Badcoc it Diitw.AmiiJz’m.isgWhateverquantity is required 
for any particular job of work should be made all at one 
time; no'two makings coming away alike, but depending 
entirely upon accident. Ibid. 150 Cut your making into 
cakes. 1882 Ogilvie, Making . . 2. What has been made, 
especially at one time ; as, the whole making is before you. 
1890 Century Did. s.v., A making of bread. 

b. pi. Earnings, profits, coiloq. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 122 That a wife 
shall possess half, or a large part, of her husband’s earnings 
or makings. 1892 Cassells Sat. prnl. 21 Sept. 13/3 My 
makings in the way of tips bringing in on an average about 
twice that sum. 1900 Daily News 10 Feb. 2/4 ‘ Makings ’, 
in the way of tips, had been very poor. 

8. The material out of which something may be 
made ; the potentiality of becoming something ; 
in phr. to have or be the making (s of. . , 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. i. 87 She had all the Royall 
makings of a Queene. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvii. He 
seemed to have the makings of a very nice fellow about 
him. 1857 Lawrence Guy Liv. iii. 17 There was the making 
of agood rider in many of them. 1858 Trollope Dr. Thorne 
I. v. 124 He’s the making of a very nice horse, I don’t 
doubt. 1861 W. FI. Russell in Times 24 Sept., They are 
not an army, but they are the making, as we say, of a 
splendid one. 1886 American XII. 134 This Bavarian king 
was the making of a fine man when he was young. 1887 
H. Smart Cleverly soon ii. 16 There was possibly the mak- 
ings of a great cross-country horse in her. 

9. pi. in Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northwnb. Sr Durh. 
36 Makings. — The small coals hewed out in kirving. 1883 


made in holing. 

10. Comb. a. attributive : making-cylinder, in 
a paper-making machine, the cylinder on which 
the pulp is felted into a sheet (distinguished from 
the healing cylinder and the drying cylinder) ; 
making-felt, ‘that felt of a cylinder paper-machine 
on which the web of pulp is taken from the mak- 
ing-cylinder ’ (Knight); making-iron (now often 
confused with mcaking-iron : see Meaning), a kind 
of grooved chisel used by caulkers to finish off 
seams. 

1769 Fatxoner Diet. Marine (1780I u, Calfat double, a 
caulker's making-iron. 1846 Young Naut. Diet. s.v. Caulk. 

b. With following adv. or adj., forming nouns of 
action corresponding to phrasal combinations of 
the sb,, as making-off, -out, - over , Making-up ; 
making-good ; making-merry rare = Merry-mak- 
ing ; making-ready, preparation (for technical 
uses see Ready a. Ill) ; also atirib. Also making- 
as-if ntmce-ivd. (cf. Make v . 1 70), pretence, make- 
believe. 

1382 Wyclif John xix. 14 It was the makinge redy, or 
euyn, of pask. 1530 Palsgr. 242/1 Makyng redy, parnre. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. ix8 For the better making 
out of which, we are to bethink our selves, that [etc.]. Ibid. 
I29_ We shall find that begetting the like, is making over of 
springs. 1813 L, Hunt in Examiner 3 May 273/2 That 
ordinary and vulgaT state-cunning,— that wretched making- 
as-if. 1815 J. Laing Voy. Spitsbergen (1822) 99 The process of 
paring and barrelling up the blubber, is termed making off. 
1822 Scott Peveril iv, A making-merry in the house of 
Tirzah, 1846 Young Naut. Did. s.v. Flensing, The blubber 
..is cut into square pieces and stowed in the hold; after- 
wards, these are. .cut into smaller pieces to be stowed away 
in casks; thus latter process is termed maJdng-off. 1874 
Southward Pract. Print, xlv. (ed. 4) 413 Place the sheet [of 
paper] . . on the making-ready board. t88x Y oung Every Man 
his own Mechanic § 1386 All making good as it is technically 
called— L e. patching up holes in old plastering — used to he 


II. 286 Paring and barreling blubber, termed making-off. 


+ Ma-king, nil. sb . 2 Obs. £f. Make v . 2 + 
-lNG a .] Mating, matchmaking. 

1608 Middleton Trick to Catch Old One ni, iii, My 
Vncle comes with Gentlemen, his friends. And tis vpon a 
making. 

Making (m^-kiij), ppl. a. rare. [f. Make vP 
+ -ing l.j That makes (in various senses) ; f pro- 
ductive, creative; f money-making, prosperous. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life 126 With swetnes of \><z god- 
hede & warmnes of Makand lyght. 1592 West 1st Pt. 
Symbol. § 46 A, Instruments, .of their effects be either con- 
stitutiue and making, or remissorie and liberatorie. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 118 You are an indus- 
trious and a making young man. _ <11774 Goldsm. Sum. 
Exp. Philos. (.17769 I. 31 When artificial magnets are made 
by rubbing, each pole in the making magnet begets its 
sympathetic pole of a different name in the newly made 
magnet. 1903 Dally Chron. 18 Nov. 8/6 Artificial Florist. — 
Wanted a good making forewoman. 

Makings, obs. form of Mackins. 

Making-up. In the various senses of make 
tip (see Make w. 1 96) ; completion ; compounding, 
composition ; reconciliation ; dressing up and dis- 
guising for the impersonation of a character; the 
balancing of accounts at the end of a certain period. 

1593 Abb. Bancroft Da wig. Posit, iv. x. 168 Of purpose 
to haue drawen Lancaster vnto them, for the making vp of 
a quaternion. 1620 Massinger & Field P'atal Domiy uu 
i, Thy Taylor,. .Can bring more to the making vp of a man. 
Then can be hop’d from thee. 1671 Blagrave Astro!. Pity- 
sick (titie-p.', Directing the way to Distil and Extract their 
Vertues and making up of Medicines. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk Selv. 39 The finites that go to the making up of an 
infinite. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Making Up. a term 
used by the distillers to express the bringing spirits up to 
a certain standard of .strength by the addition of water. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes ii, Any making-up of his mind. 1864 
D. W. Thompson Day Dreams Schoolm. (ed. 2) 231 Then 
will we promise to be good ; we will throw tiny arms half 
round papa’s neck..O the bliss of making up! 1869 
Mrs. H. Wood R. Yorke xxv. II. 226 That lady, .had abso- 
lute need of artistic aid in the matter o( making-up. 1884 
McLaren Spinning Woollen fy Worsted 65 The master 
should therefore insist on his ‘ making up ’ being done 
thoroughly. 18 90 Daily News 23 Dec. 5/4 The herring 
boats came in from sea at Lowestoft last week, and the pro- 
cess of ‘ making-up ‘ being now concluded [etc.]. 1892 Ibid. 
10 May 7/3 From ten to twenty millions have been added 
to the market value of Stock Exchange securities since the 
last making-up. 
b. attrib. 

1883 Howells Woman’s Reas. x. I. 206 I’ve written him 
a making-up letter. 1887 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 12/1 The 
following table shows the drop since the last making-up 
price. 1890 Ibid. 8 Sept. 7/2 Since the last ‘ making up* 
day most of the movements in the Home Railway market 
have been favourable to operators for the rise, 1895 A. J. 
Wilson Gloss. Terms Stock Exch., Making up Prices, the 
prices fixed on the first and second days of the settlement 
for the purposes of continuing or carrying over transactions. 
The prices at which transactions continued to the following 
account are settled. 1900 Daily News 3 Dec. 2/5 The shirt 
and making-up factories are . . very' well engaged. 

Makins, obs. form of Maokins. 

Makkar, -er, obs. Sc. forms of Maker. 

Makkers, dial, form of Mackins. 

Makrel(l, obs. form of Mackerel 1 and 2 . 

t Makrelty. Obs. Also makrellty, maclarte. 
[Metathetic alteration of MDu. makelardie ,f. make- 
lare broker : see Mackfxer.] Brokerage. 

1495 in Halybnrton's Ledger (1867) 106 Item makrellty 8g. 
1498 Ibid. 124 Item for makrelty of the 2 sekis to Peter 
Rekeyr, 5s. 1499 Ibid. 225 Item for maclarte, ilk sekxxx g. 

t Matron. Obs,—° £? corruption of Malkin.] 
-Malkin 3. 

1573 Baket Ah). M 56 A Makron or colerake. Rutabulum. 

Makyere, obs. form of Maker. 

II Mai. Obs. [F. and It. mail] ■— Evil sbO 7 b. 

1745 Pococke Descr. East II. 1. 151 Among the English 
it [a disorder in which blotches break out on the body] goes 
by the name of the Mai of Aleppo. 1756 A. Russell Nat 
Hist. Aleppo [262 A cutaneous disease . . has acquired the 
name of It mal dA leppo or A leppo evil. ] 264 The third kind 
of Mal. .begins lik a the two others, but [etc.]. 

Mal- (mail), prefix, formerly often written, 
male- (but pronounced as one syll-), chiefly re- 
presents the F. mal adv, L. male ill, badly; 
rarely, as in maltalent, it represents the OF. mal 
adj. L. makes bad. In its advb. use the prefix 
occurs in many adoptions from Fr., which are 
sometimes combinations with vbs., as maltreat ; 
sometimes nouns of action formed from such com- 
binations, as malfeasance ; and sometimes combina- 
tions with adjs., where the prefix serves to reverse 
the favourable connotation of the word, as mal- 
adroit, malcontent. In imitation of these adopted 
words, mal- has from the 16th c. been prefixed to 
many Eng. words, to convey the sense ‘ill’, 
‘wrong’, ‘improperly)’. The words thus modi- 
fied are chiefly nouns of action, as in malpractice , 
and many physiological terms, as malassimilation , 
malformation ; occasionally adjs. and vbs., as in 
malodorous , malappropriate. The formations that 
have a permanent character are treated in their 
alphabetical places ; examples of the frequent use 
of the prefix in the creation of nonce-words are 
mal-accident , - application , -appointment, - associa- 




MALABAR. 

lion, -cultivation, - development , -direction, -feeling, 
-hygiene, -identification, -institution, -instruction, 
operation , - publication , -reasoning, -use, -volition ; 
rial- adjusted, -conceited, -created, - discontented , 
-shapen adjs. 

1608 H- Clai-ham Errour on Left Hand 29 Master Mal- 
couient, me thinks you are malconceited. 1692 Rhode 
Island Col. R ec. (1858) III. 288 Some male-discontented 
persons. 1714 J. Fortescue- Aland Fortescue's Absol. <$■ 
Lim. Mon. Pref. 13 It is owing to Passion and Interest, and 
not to the Male-Institution of the Law. 1715 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. I. 10 The Expression and Malepublication :of 
the respective criminal Contents of such Scandalous Libels. 
1799 R. Warner Walk (18001 6 There are no limits to the 
vicious conceptions, ma.lassocia.tkms, and wild incongruities 
of false taste. 1803 Spirit Pub. Jruls. VII, 22 If, however, 
it so happens that either mal-accident or your own discre- 
tion . . has prevented, [etc.]. 1808 E. S. Barrett Miss-led 

General 123 These malappointinents took place . . when 
the army had ceased to be a matter of mere parade. 1822 
Mrs. E. Nathan Laugmaih I. 81 This maloperation of 
the affections ..m iy be best prevented, .by that wholesome 
species of dissipation. 1824 Examiner 423/2 A man I never 
saw, and therefore could have no malfeeling towards. 1839 
Blackm. Mag; XLV. 812 Fearful groping* to imitate what 
they render malc'reated and hideous. 2840 Mill Diss. Aj- 
Disc. (1859' I.94 The question often is, what is least preju- 
dicial to the intellect, uneultivation or malcultivation. 1841 
Gisn. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 161 That mal-reasoning 
which makes men expect [etc.]. 1843 Jrnl. R. Agric.Soc. IV. 

I. 192 The abuse, however, or rather mal-use, of an article 
is no argument against it. a 1849 Poic Whs, 1S64 III. 369 
The heart is stirred, and the mind does not lament its 
mal-instruction. 1853 Miss Cobbe Intuit. Mor. 135 He 
proceeds . . to guard against its malapplication by arguing 
that [etc.]. 1870 O. W. Holmes Mechanism in Tk. 4 Mor, 

in Old Idol. Life (1S93) 305 So to rate the gravity of a 
mal-volicion by its consequences is the merest sensational 
materialism. x88S W. Graham Sol\ Problem 18 Society., 
maladjusted and ‘ out of joint ’ in its social relations and 
parts. 1887 Harpers Mag. May 932 Beggars abound, 
hideously malshapen. 1888 T. Gill in Anter. Naturalist 
Oct. 926 Incredible as such a malidentification on the part 
of Pictet must appear. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 614 
Intensified and fostered by conditions of malhygiene. 1899 
Ibid. VII. ti 6 The maldirection of movement is much in- 
creased when the aid of the sight is denied. Ibid. 732 The 
altered shapes of cells, regarded by Sachs as evidence of 
Con oenital maldevelopment. 

Malabar (ime'iabiu), the name of a sea-board 
district in the S.VV. of Hindostan, used attributively 
in the names of various plants, vegetable products,' 
etc. Malabar bark, the genus Ochna ( Cassell's 
Encycl. Did . 1.8851 ; Malabar catmint, a labiate 
plant, Anisotneles malabarica, used in India as a 
tonic and febrifuge ; Malabar laurel, Melastoma 
ma.labath.rica. (see quot.) ; Malabar leaf, Cinna- 
momum malabathncm ; Malabar nightshade, the 
chenopodiaceous genus Basella ; Malabar nut, an 
acanthaceous plant, fustic ia Adhat.oda ; Malabar- 
oil, an oil obtained from the livers of various lishes 
found on the Malabar coast ; Malabar plum, the 
jamrosade or rose-apple. Eugenia jambos ( Jambosa 
vulgaris ) ; Malabar rose, a shrubby East Indian 
rose-mallow, Hibiscus rosa-malabarica. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sub/. App., IHalabar-nut, ., the 
English name of a genus of plants, called by botanists 
Adhato la. *787 tr. Linmeus' Fam. Plants I. 202 Basella. 
Malabar Nightshade. X813A1NSUE Mai. Med. Hindostan 
qq Malabar Cat Mint. Nepeta Malabarica. Lin. 18x6-20 
1 . Green Univ. Herbotl I. 16 j Basella Rubra, Red Mala- 
bar Nightshade. Ibid. 777 Jnsticia Adhatoda, Malabar 
Nut. 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Malabar Leaf, see China- 
wo mum Malabatmm. . . Malabar Rose, sec Hibiscus Rosa 
matabarica. 1855 Ogilvie SuppL, Malabar Plum. 188a 
Garden 1 Apr. 215/1 Melastoma malahathrica . . is a com- 
mon plant in Malabar, where it is used in much the same 
way as the common Laurel is here; hence the name Mala- 
bar Laurel. 1883 Slumonds Diet. Use/. A aim., Malabar 
Oil-Sardine (Clttpea langicefis). Large quantities of oil are 
made from this fish on the coast of Malabar. 

II Malaba.th.rum (mselabre-Jirwm). Hist. Also 
malobathrutn, mala-, malobathron. [L. mala-, 
malobathrum, -on, a. Gr. pd,\a-, pa\60a6pov, a. 
Skr. tamdtapattra , f. tamdla (Hindi tamdl ) the 
name of various trees (see below) + fiattra leaf.] 
An aromatic leaf mentioned by ancient writers ; a 
perfumed ointment prepared from this. 

The Hindi tavtal, Skr. tamdla (which is the source 
of the Gr. and L. word), is applied_ to the tree Xctn- 
thochymus pictorins, and also to various species of Cin- 
namomum , two of which have been named C. Mala- 
baihrum atidC, Ta'nalct. The ‘ malahathrum ’ of antiquity 
was prob. the leaf of one or more species of Ctnnamomum. 
The identification with the betel leaf (Skr. tambiila, Hindi 
tanibol > is erroneous. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 378 We are beholden moreover to 
Syria for Malobathrum. . . fEgypt is more fruitfull of this 
hearbe than Syria. And yet there commeth a better kind 
thereof from India than both of these countries, Ibid. 379 
The perfume or smell that Malobathrum or the leafe yeeld- 
eth when it is boiled in -wine, passeth all others. 1625 Pur- 
chas Pilgrims 1 . 1. i. 43 Amomum, Ginger, Malahathrum, 
Ammon'ake. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Malobathrum. 
*883 tr. W cllhansenls Prolog. Hist. Israel 391 The culti- 
vation of the malabathron in Syria. 1886 Sheldon tr. 
Flaubert's SaLunmbd 16 For your enjoyment bread, 
meat, oil, and malobathrum were provided from the store- 
houses. 

Mai able, obs. form of Malleable. 
t Malacado’uian. Obs. [app. f„ some cor- 
ruption Of MlSLOCOTON + -IAN.] •=> Myrqbalan. 
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x6o8 Closet for Ladies 4 To preserue 'MIrabolans or Mala- \ 
cadonians. Take your Malacadonians and stone them. 
Malaca-tawney, obs. f. Mulligatawny. 
Malacaton, -catoon, var. ff. Melocoton. 
Malacca (malarka). The name of a town and 
district on the Malay peninsula in the S.E, of Asia ; 
used attrib. in some names of plants and vegetable ; 
products. Malacca apple = Malay apple (see Ma- j 
lay a.) ; Malacca beau, the fruit of the Semecarpus i| 
Anacardium or marking-nut of India (see also 
Molucca) ; Malacca cane (also simply Malacca), 
awalking-cane of a rich brown colour, often clouded 
or mottled, made of the stem of the palm Calamus 
Scipiomtm. 

x6ix CoTGit., Anacarde, th’ East Indian fruit called Ana- 
cardium, or Beane of Malaca. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl., Ma- 
lacca bean. 1856 Seemann Hist. Palms 131 The well-known 
‘ Malacca Canes ’ . . do not occur about Malacca itself, but 
are imported from Siak, on the opposite coast of Sumatra. 
1871 Good Words XII. 431 It takes an expert to detect 
a real from a painted Malacca. 1871 Kingsley At Last 
xvi, That with .. bright flesh-coloured fruit, [is] a MaSacca- 
apple, or perhaps a Rose-apple. 1883 Lady Brassf.y The 
Trades 135 The malacca apple with its bright magenta 
flowers. 

f Malace. Obs. rare~ a . [ad. L. malacia a 
calm at sea, a. Gr. paXcuda ; cf. Malacia.] 4 A 
calme at Sea’ (Coekeram 1623). 

Malaehatauni, variant of Mulligatawny. 
Malachite (marlakait). Forms: a. 4 melo- 
elaites, 8 malachites, molochites. P. 6-7 nielo- 
ehite, (8 malach.qu.ite), 7- malachite, [a. OF. 
melochite , F. malachite , ad. L. * malachites , molo- 
chites, Gr. *paXaxiri]i, *poXoxiTr]s, a stone (peril, 
our malachite) resembling the leaf of the mallow 
in colour, f. pa\ax>i, poXogt) the mallow.] H)drous 
carbonate of copper, occurring as a mineral of a 
beiutiful green colour, susceptible of a high polish; 
it is often made into ornamental articles. Also, an 
example or specimen of this mineral. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ii. xvi. lxvii. (1405) 574 Melo- 
chiies is a grene stone lyke to Smaraqdus and hath that 
name of the colour of malewes. 1567 Maflet Gr. Forest 
13 b, The Melochite is a greetie Gem, much like to the Sma- 
ragde. 1656 Blount G/ossogr., Malachite ( malachites 1 , a 
stone of a dark green colour. 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760I I. 56 Remarkable stones,, .as crystal, dragons-blood, 
malachites, asteria’s. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. iv. Colossal 
vases of malachite presented by emperors. 

b. Blue malachite =« Azubitk i. 

1821 Jameson Man. Mineral. 98 Blue Malachite, or Blue 
Copper. 

c. attrib . ; sometimes quasi-rzti/. =» of the colour 
of malachite. Malachite -green, (a) ■= malachite ; 

( b ) a dye of the colour of malachite. 

1880 Friswell in Soc. of Arts Jrnl. 445 The well-known 
methyl green . . is now . . replaced by the malachite green, 
discovered by Oscar Doebner. 1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch’s 
Clin. Diagu. v. (ed. 4) 157 Kiister has recently employed 
malachite-green with good results as a test for hydrochloric 
acid. 1900 F. Anstey Brass Bottle i. 3 Against a back- 
ground of lapis lazuli and malachite sea. 

II Malacia (mal^-JG). Path. [L. malacia 
{slomachi\, Gr. paXtuda softness, f. paXaids soft.] 
a. Morbid softening of a tissue or part. b. De- 
praved or fanciful appetite, as in chlorosis or preg- 
nancy or dirt-eating. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889.) 

1657 Physical Diet., Malacia,. .a corrupt appetite, ..which 
is the cause of longings in women. 1706 Phillips, Malacia, 
..a queasiness, or squeamishness of Stomach. .. Also a ten- 
derness of Body. 1866 A. Flint Pruic. Med. (1880) 511 
Malacia denotes a morbid craving for certain articles of food 
or articles which are not devoid of nutrition, whereas pica 
denotes a desire for innutritious substances. 

Malacic (malffi'sik) , a. [f. Malac-ia + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to malacia. 1890 in Century Diet. 

+ Malaci-ssant, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. mala- 
cissant-em , pres. pple. of malaciss-are, ad. Gr. 
paXcuc’fi-eiv, f. yaXaicf soft.] Softening. 

1638 Rawlev tr. Bacon's Life A- Death (1651) 64 The Diet 
Mahxcissant or Suppling. 2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, 
Learn, iv. ii. 203 Malacissant and mollifying Qualities. 

+ Matlacissa'tiou. Obs. rare. [ad. L. mala- 
cissdtion-em, n. of action f. malacissdre : see prec.] 
The action of making soft or supple. 

1638 Rawi.ev tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death (1651) 48 As 
touching the Malacissaiion, or Mollifying of the Members, 
we shall speak afterward. Ibid. 50. 

Malacoderm (mm'lakpdorm), a. and sb. Hot. 
Hist. [f. Gr. jiaXanb-s soft 4- Slpfxa skin.] A. adj. 
Flaving a soft skin. B. sb. A soft-skinned animal ; 
an animal of any of the various groups called 
Malacodcrmata {-derma, - dermi ), viz. : a. one of 
the two divisions of Reptiles, opposed to Sclera - 
dermata ; b. a tribe of beetles, including the fire- 
flies ; c. the sea-anemones. 

183s KrRBY Hab. if hist. Anim. II. xxii. 414 Though the 
Malacoderm, or soft-coated Reptiles, appear the legitimate 
successors of the Fishes. 186S Intell. Obsem. No. 56. 134 
This curious elongate Malacoderm [an insect]. x88o Pascob 
Zool. Classif. (ed. 2) 139 The Malacoderms [='L‘e!ephorida;]. 

Malacodermatous (mselakoda-xmatas), a. 
Nat. Hist. [f. mod.L. Malacodermata neut. pi. 
(f. Gr. paXaicas soft + deppa skin) + -OUS.] Pertam- 
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ing to the Malacodermata, in any of the applica- 
tions of the term: see prec. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. ; and in recent Diets. 

Malacodermous (maelaktfdaumos), a. Nad. 
Hist. [f. Gr. pahcuto&ipixos soft-skinned (f. ptaXatcas 
soft + Slppa skin) + -ous.] Soft-skinned ; = Mala- 
CODEKM A. ! 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex . ; and in recent Diets. 

Malacolious, variant of Melancholious Obs. 
MalacoHte (matdakoloit). Min. [ad.F .mala- 
colithe [Abildgaard 1800 in Ann. de Chimie xxxiiL 
I96: ‘pierre molle’), f. Gr. pahauo- s soft + Xibos 
stone : see -LITE.] A synonym of diopside. 

1823 Phillips^ Mineral. Index, Malacolite. 1839 Page 
Handbk. Geol. Terms, Malacolite, known also as Sahlite; 
a variety of augite of various shades of green, and of a 
vitreous or sub-pearly lustre. 

Malacology (mselakpdodgi). [a.F .malacologte 
(De Blainville 1825, who says that it is short for 
nialacozoologie), f. Gr. paXanu-s soft +• -log Y.] The 
science which treats of the formation and habits of 
soft-bodied animals or molluscs. 

1836 Blackm. Mag. XXXIX. 306 We have also seen your 
book upon shells, or rather upon malacology. 1837 Wood 
Comm. Obj. Sea-shore 14 This branch of Natural History 
has leaped at once out of the mere childish toy of concho- 
logy into the maturer science of malacology. 

b. humorously. The substance of a mollusc. 

1834 Badham Halicut. 38 Men took a great pride.. in 
fattening their different coquillages, not so much . . with a 
view to the increase of the malacology within, as to produce 
enormous shells. 1833 Fraser's Mag. LI. 548 Sometinries 
after mousing a snail till it has put its head out. .they fly at 
and peck off a little mouthful of its malacology. 

Hence Malacolo’gical a., pertaining to mala- 
cology. MalaeoTogist, one versed in malacology. 

1847-54 Webster, Ma/acologist. 1881 A?uer. Naturalist 
Sept. 704 Papers bearing on tnalacological topics. 1893 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 358 The recently instituted Malacological 
Society of London. Ibid., A maiacologist is concerned first 
with the molluscous animal. 

Malacopterygiau (mmdak^pteri-dg'an), a. 
and sb. [f. mod.L. malacopterygi-i (f. Gr. paXa/cu-s 
+ vrepiry -, irrepvg wing) 4 - -AN.] a. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Malacopterygii or soft-fmned 
fishes, b. sb. One of the Malacopterygii. 

1833 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xxi. 392 Malacopte- 
rygian or soft-rayed Fishes. Ibid., Apode Malacoptery- 
gians. 1843 Lowe Fishes Madeira Introd. 13 The second 
series of the true fishes, called Malacopterygians or Soft- 
finned. 1876 Bencden's Anim. Parasites 7 A sea anemone 
living on good terms with a Malacopterygian fish. 

Malacopterygious (msedakp'pterrdgas), a. 
[formed as prec. + -ous.] — Malacopterygian cu 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Stepp. s.v. A mmodytes. The fish is of 
the malacopterygious or soft-fmned kind. 1875 Encycl. 
Brit. I. 31/r Abdominales or Abdominal Fishes, a sub- 
division of the Malacopterygious Order. 

|| Malacosteon (mselakp-st^n). Path. [mod.L. 
f. Gr. pa.Xa.K-6s soft -t- bartov bone.] *= Osteo- 
malacia. 

x8oi Med. Jrnl. V. 50 In .. cases where malacosteon has 
made such dreadful ravages in the female constitution. 
1877 tr. von Zientssen's Cycl. Med. XVI. 226. 
Malacostomous (mmlakp-stmMs), a. [f. 
mod.L. malacostom-us (Ray’s Willughby 1686 ; £. 
Gr. paXanb-s soft + arSp-a mouth) + -ous.] Of 
fishes : Flaving a soft mouth (i. e. toothless jaws) *, 
leather-mouthed. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1773 in Ash ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Malacostracan (mselakp-strakan), a. and sb. 
[f. mod.L. malacostraca pL, Gr. paXanoarpaKa, 
neut. pi. of paXaicooTparcos soft-shelled (f. paXaicus 
soft + oarpamv shell) + -an.] a. adj. Of or be- 
longing to the Malacostraca, one of the orders 
of the Crustacea, b. sb. An individual of this 
order. 

1833 Kirby Hah. <5- Inst. Anim. II. xiy. 18 He [Dr. Leach] 
further subdivides . . the Crustaceans into Entomostracans 
and Malacostracans. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1878) 
390 The whole great malacostracan order. 1893 Shipley 
Zool. tnvertebrata. 280 The characteristic Malacostracan 
excretory gland is found opening on the second antennae. 

Malacostracology(m3eflakpstrakp-lod3i). [ft 
mod.L. malacostraca (see Malacostracan) + 
-OLOGY.] The science which treats of the Mala- 
costraca. 1847-34 in Webster. 1853 in Ocilvie Sufpl. 

Hence Malacosstxacolo-glcal a., pertaining to 
malacostracology ; MalacomtracoToglst, one 
versed in this science. 1890 in Century Diet. 

Malacostracous (mrelakp-strakos), a. ff; 
mod.L. malacostraca (see Malacostracan) + -ous.] 
= Malacostracan a. 

1843 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 2 The Malacostracous Crus*' 
taceans of Latreille and Edwards. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inxr. 
Anim. vii, 375 A malacostracous crustacean. 

Malacotomy (mselafyrtomi). [f. Gx. paKaxo-s 
soft + -Topia cutting.] The anatomy of soft-bodied 
animals, e. g. the Mollusca. , 

1879 in Rossiter Diet, Set, Terms. 

Flence Malacoto mic a., pertaining to mala* 
cotomy; ESalaco*tomist, one versed in mala- 
cotomy. In some recent Diets. 
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Malacbton, -oon, -cran, var. Melocoton; 
Malaoozoic (mse lakttzmrik), a. [f. mod.L. 
malacozoa (f. Gr. p.akaic 6 -s soft + £wov an animal) 
+ -ia] Of or pertaining to the Malacozoa or soft- 
bodied animals, e.g. the Mollusca. Malacozoic 
series : Huxley’s term for the series of animals from 
the lowest Polyzoa to the highest molluscs. 

1877 Huxley Anat . Inv, Anws.xil. 6 jg. 

Ma:lacozO*oid. [formed as prec. + -oin.] 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. (1863) 749 Malacozooids; or Mol- 
lusk-like Protozoans, as the Rhizopods. 

Malaco-zoology (maa-lakdiztip-ladgi). [a. F. 
malacozoologie (De Blainville 1825), f. mod.L. 
malacozoa (see Malacozoic and -ology) ; cf. Zoo- 
logy.] * Malacology. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1902 Catal. Lib. Univ. Mu- 
scum , Oxford. 

1 ' Mala* otic, a. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. Gr. paka- 
tcrut-os, f. pakait-, stem of pakaaaeiv to soften, 
cogn, w. pakaicos soft.] a. adj. Adapted to soften; 
emollient, b. sb. An emollient medicine. Hence 
Mala'otical a., in the same sense. 

1541 R. Copland Gaby on's Terap. 2 C ij, A salue malactyke. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 35 Some [purge] by molli- 
fying as most malacticks. Ibid. 200 A malnctical and mol- 
htive medicament and a Malagmdo not at all differ. 1684 
tr. lionet's Merc. Compit vii. 253 Ammoniack, or some other 
Malactick, must be applied. _ 1727 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. 
Gargarism , Others [Gargarisms]. .are malactick and diges- 
tive. 1889 in kyd. Soc. Lex. 
f Malacy, anglicized form of Malacia. 

1656 in Blount Gtossogr. 1638-96 in Phillips. 

Maladaptatiou (mse bedaept*! jbn). [f. Mal- 
prejlx +■ Adaptation.] Faulty adaptation. 

1877 W. K. Clifford Led 4 Ess. (1879) II. 273 The silly 
malaaaptations in organic nature are seen to be steps towards 
the improvement or discarding of imperfect organs. 

Maladdress, anglicized form of Maladresse. 

+ Malade. Obs. [a. F. malade : see Malady.] 
A sick person, an invalid. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271 b/2 And themaiades andseke 
men refused their medycyne and heler. 1651 tr. De-las- 
Coveras Don Fenise 8 They carried the Malade unto Pole- 
ron s house. 

Maladerie. Obs. exc, Hist. In s maledery, 
mallardri. [a. OF. maladerie (mod.F. corruptly 
maladrerie , after ladre leper), f. malade sick.] A 
hospital, esp. for lepers. 

A leper hospital near Sandwich is mentioned in various 
15th c. wills as 1 le Maldrye ’ (1408), * the Maldery ’ (1492), 

1 the Mullery ’ (1499) ; a modern lease has ‘ Mauldry 
1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 472/2 The Hospitall of the holy 
Innocentes called the mallardri, 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 
470 The maledery of Le Longe Iumell, 1903 Jeans Mur- 
ray's Handbk. Lincsh. (ed. 2) 64 Ju-t outside the gate [ml 
B ar Gate, Lincoln] is 1 Malandery field’, so called from the 
Maladerie, or Hospital for lepers, founded by Remigius. 

Maladichte, -diete : see Malkdight. 
t Blaladious, a. Obs. [f. Malady + -ous ; cf. 
OF . imladieux.] =next. 

1607. Walkinqton Opt. Glass 18 The soule her selfeas 
maladious feeles some want of her excellencie. 

Maladive (moe-ladiv), a rare. Also 5 -if. 
[a. F. maladif, -ive, f. malade-. see Malady.] Of, 
pertaining to, or affected with sickness, sickly. 

1481 Botoner Tulle on Old Age fCaxton) Cj, They haue 
their bodyes seke & maladif. 1605 Daniel Queen’s Ar- 
cadia .1. 1. (1606) B, Our holesome climate growne more 
maladiue. 1863 Argosy 1 . 35 He can confound nervousness 
with indigestion, and make it odious by maladive associa- 
tions innumerable. 1870. Farrar Ft. Paul II. 216 note. 
The Armnian [theory], which regards hereditary corruption 
not as sin Hr guilt, but as infirmity, a maladive condition. 

t Maladize, v. Obs. rare -" l . [f. Malady sb. 
+-IZE.J tram. To affect with a malady or mala- 
dies. Only in pa. pple. 

1790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday in A Cabinet, etc. 
(1794) a8 In Courts or Camps, or Mtdadis’d or Sound. 
Mal-adjusted : see Uxl- prefix. 
Maladjustment (mseladgitrstment). [f. Mal- 
+ Adjustment.] Faulty adjustment. 

1833 Chalmers Const. Matt 1, vii. (1834) II. 7 This mal- 
adjustment between the voice that nature gives forth on the 
right of property, and the voice that arbitrary law gives 
forth upon it. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. in. Hi. 207 
They may also arise from a slight maladjustment of the 
lenses of the eye-piece. 1899 AMbuti's Syst. Med. VIII. 
ay Whether the maladjustment is corrigible. 

Maladminister (mm Isfedmi-nistaj), 0. [f, 

Mal- prefix + Administer.] irons. To administer, 
execute, or manage inefficiently or badly. 

1705 Harcourt in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1837) V. 
cxviii. 365 The government is mal-administered by corrupt 
peisons. x8o8 G, Edwards Pract. Plan Hi. 45 As those in- 
terests might be mal-administered. 1893 Roosevelt in 
ALantic Monthly Feb. 245 We will never allow the cry of 
party to be used as a shield in the defense of a man who 
maladministers the law. 

Maladministration (mmd&dmi nistrFhJbn) . 
Also 7-9 male-, [f. Mal- prefix + Admini situa- 
tion,] Faulty administration ; inefficient or im- 
proper management of affairs, esp. public affairs. 

1644 Heylin Stumbling-block Tracts (1681) 681 The people 
had not only power to elect their Magistrates, but to call them 
also to accompt, in case of maladministration, 1647 Salt- 
marsh Spark. Glory 1847) 161 Independency, Presbytery, 
Baptism,,. and all other male-administrations. 1735 Bol- 


ingbRokeZ««. Mist. ii. (1752) 36 King James’s mal-adminis- 
tration rendered a revolution necessary and practicable. 
1809 Kendall Trow, 1. iv. 26 Call any court or magistrate 
. . to an account for any misdemeanor or male administration. 
1863 H. Cox I nstit . ni. viii. 711 The maladministration of 
the army had been the subject of complaints. 

b. occas. The irregular administration of a reli- 
gious rite. 

a 1655 Vines Lord’s Supp. [1677) 250 So that their mal- 
administration bring not epidemtck judgements upon us. 

So Maladministrator, one who is guilty of 
maladministration. 

1866 Q. Rev. Oct. S47 Maladministration in every depart- 
ment begins.. the moment the maladministrators can say, 

• Blame us as you please, but you cannot supplant ns ’. 

II Maladresse (mseladre's). Also in anglicized 
form maladdress. [a. F. maladresse , noun of 
quality to maladroit : see Maladroit.] Want of 
dexterity or tact ; awkwardness. 

1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title IT. 192 
Without the least maladresse, they visited in the family, as 
if nothing material had occurred. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. xlii. (1865) V, 149 His behaviour was in striking con- 
trast both with the reserve of Augustus and the mal-address 
of Tiberius. 1870 Miss Broughton lied as Rose I. viii. 
158 An unlucky footman . .had the maladresse to drop three 
spoons that he was carrying upon a tray. 

Maladroit (maladroit), a. [a. F. maladroit : 
see Mal- and Adroit <z.] Wanting in adroitness 
or dexterity; awkward, bungling, clumsy. 

1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne 1. xxiv. (17x1) I. 179 When he 
comes back from School . .there is nothing so aukward and 
maladroit. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 184s Carlyle Cromwell 
(1871) IV. 79 Maladroit ship-carpenters. 1848 Clough 
Amours de Coy. I. 205 My bookish and maladroit manners. 
1898 J. E. C. Bodley France II. iv. iv. 380 The fortunes of 
a maladroit faction. 

Hence Ma ladroitly adv., MaTa&roitaess. 

1673 DmnimMarr. a la Mode 11. i, Doing all things so mal 
a droit ly [sic]. 1784 Justamond Priv. Life Lewis XV, II. 
212 His xnaladroitness was soon, the cause of his Sovereign's 
losing the castles. 1827 Carlyle Misc., Richter (1869) 4 
They rather testify, however maladroitly, that the Germans 
have feit their loss. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. xlv. (1865) 
V. 318 With his usual maladroitness, the terms he used were 
such as seemed to imply a feeling of jealousy. 

t Maladve ntnre. Obs. Also 5 male aven- 
tnre, 9 mal-aventure. [OF. malaventure : see 
Mal- and Adventure.] a. A lawless proceeding, 
an escapade, b. An unlucky undertaking ; a mis- 
adventure, 

c 1470 Harding Chron. clxvii. iii, Ryotous lyuyng and 
male auentures. 1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 1. 293 [He] 
ran vnto the rescouse to his maleauenture, 1592 Nashe P. 
Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 33 Trye if you can tempt Enuie to 
embark himselfe in the maladuenture. 1800 A. Carlyle 
Autoidag. 305 Youth and good spirits made us convert all 
maladventures into fun. 1815 Zeluia II. 2 Charged with 
all the mal-aventures, it seemed to be considered in the 
duties of her post to have overcome. 

Malady (marladi). Forms : 3-7 maladi(e, 
-ye, (5 malade, -idy), 4-6 maledie, -dy(e, 6 
melady, 6- malady ; pi. 5 maledius, 6 mala- 
deis, 4- maladies, [a. F. maladie, f, malade 
sick «= Pr. malapte, malaute late L. male habitus 
(L. male ill, habitus pa. pple. of habere to have) ; 
cf. the Vulgate male habens ( = Gr. eaicus €’x cu ") 
Luke vii. 2.] 

1 . f a. Ill health, sickness, disease (obs.). b. A 
specific kind of ill health, an ailment, a disease. 

0x230 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 31 He was i-warisd 
of iiis maladie. c 1320 Sir Penes (M S. A.) 3921 God . .heled 
him of bis maladie, 1340 Hamfoi.e Pr. Coasc. 701 Fevyr, 
dropsy, and Iaunys, Tysyk, goute, and other maladys. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2127 Amend.'d of hire malidy his 
tnoder he fyndis. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 424/1 For ma- 
ladie, or for any other resonable cause, r 1440 Loneuch 
Grail xxxvi. 200 They knew not fulliche his Malade, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. v. (1520) 44 b/i He sayd he wolde 
helpe the kynge of his malady a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon 
lx. 2x0 She tooke there such a maladye that she dyed tberof. 
1549 Compl. Scot, vi, 37 In dangeir of diuers maladeis, as 
of fluxis, caterris, collie, and gut. 1388 Shaks . L.L. L. iv. 
iii, 295 Abstinence ingenders maladies. 1647 Trapp Marrow 
Gd. Authors in Comm. Bp. 614 Q. Elizabeth. .knew, that 
much meat, much malady. 1789 W, Buchan Dmm Med. 
(1790! 137 Those who breathe the impure air of cities, have 
many maladies to which the more happy rustics are entire 
strangers. 1871 Naphuys Prev. 4 Cure /Ms. ni. ii. 619 The 
vast number of maladies which may attack our bodies. 

• personified.. < xs$a -Sackvillb • Induct. Mirr. Mag. xlix, 
Arid fast by him pale Maladie was plaste, Sore sicke in bed, 
her colour ai forgone. 

2 . fig, A morbid or depraved condition (e. g. of 
mind, morals, social arrangements, etc.) ; some- 
thing that calls for a remedy. (Cf. Disease 2.) 

13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 239/686 To helen 
vs of seuen Maledius. C1385 Chaucer L. G. >V. 1379 
Hypstp., Tbow ne feitist malady Save fold delyt. X390 
Gowrr Conf II. 142 That ilke unsely maladie, The which 
is clcped Jalousie, c 1410 Hoccleve Mother of God 117 
Beetli leches of our synful maladie. 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxix. 56 May nane remeid my melady Sa weill 
as tje, schir, veraly. 1363 Homilies 11. Rebellion 1. (1859) 
355 Such lewd remedies being far worse than any other 
maladies and disorders that can be in the body of a com- 
monwealth. 1647 May Hist. Parlt. 1. iv. 41 Not hoping 
..so quick a call of a ..national] Synod, as the present ma- 
lady required. 1687 Drvdkn Hitui 4 P. in. 69 The matron 
was not slow to find Wliat sort of. malady had seized her 
mind. 1731 Johnson Rambler No 87 r 6 The cure of our 
intellectual maladies. 1786-7 Bonnycastle Astron. 15 


Astrology is another malady of weak minds. 1829 Carlyle 

Misc. (18571 It. 116 Our spiritual maladies are hut of Opinion. 
1891 E. Kinglake Australian ^ at If. 17 A clerk's calling 
is not the only one overdone. That of the governess suffers 
from the same malady. 

II Mala fide (mFi'ltr fsi-df), adv. and a. [L. 
maid fide — * in bad faith’. Cf. Bona fide.] 
A. adv. In bad faith. B. adj. Chiefly with agent 
nouns : Acting in bad faith ; pretended, not genuine, 
sham. Mala fide possessor : one who holds by a 
title which he knows to be bad. 

[1361 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 180 The said Thomas 
was in mala fide be intrometting with the gudis iibeilit.] 
1681 Visct. Stair Instit. 1. vii. (1693) 64 It extends to 
the Fruits which he hath enjoyed, mala fide. 1808 
Bentham Sc. Reform 7 On the part of mala fide suitors 
(suitors conscious of being in the wrong). 1873 Poste 
Gains 11. (ed. 2) 203 The mala fide possessor, .acquires no 
property in the consumed fruits. X901 ScolS 7 >ian 2 Oct. 9/3 
The authorities of the Excise have taken no action, .to deal 
with the mala-ftde and proprietary clubs. 

|| Mala fides fai-dzz). Law. [L. mala 

fides bad faith.] Bad faith, intent to deceive. 

ic8i Visct. Stair Instit. it. xii. (1693) 354 Bona fides is 
presumed, unless a contrary Probation, or vehement Pre- 
sumption be for mala fides. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. 
Judic. Evid. (1827) III. 623 At the peril of extra costs in 
case of mala fides. 1883 Ld. Coleridge in Law Rep. 15 
Q. Bench Div. 137 Absence of mala fides. . is not enough. 

Malafiges, sb. pi. ? V. S. [a. Du. malefijtje, 
malefietje, dim. of vialefijt, of obscure origin: 
? connected with F. malifique Malefic ai] £ A 
sailors’ name for a small sea-bird supposed to 
appear before a storm : apparently, the stormy 
petrel or Mother Carey’s chicken’ {Cent. Did.). 

Malaga (mse-laga). Also 7 malaoa, mal(l)igo, 
mallago(e, -ego©, -igo(e, 8 malago. The name of 
a seaport in the south of Spain. Used aitrib., as in 
Malaga raisins, sack, wine. Also as sb. (short for 
Malaga wine), a white wine exported from Malaga. 

1608 Day Law Trickes 1. ii. (1881) 21 He put al my lone 
into one quart of Maligo. 1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise 
Hempseed Wks. (1630) iii. 65/1 Braue Wine Merchants, 
little were your gaine, By Mallegoes, Canaries Sacke from 
Spaine. 1623 M iddlei on & Rowley Span. Gipsy m. i. (1633) 
E 1 b, Peter see me shall wash thy no He, And Maliigo 
Glasses fox thee. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Malaga or Ma- 
laca Sack. 1686 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 199 Before the 
warr nothing but sack and mallagoes were drunk and claret 
not at all. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 291 A Grocer’s Basket, 
such as they put up their Malaga Raisins in. 1768 Pigott 
in Phil. Tians. LXI. 287, I exposed, .a wine glass half full 
of Malaga wine. 1806 A. Hunter Cvliua (ed. 31 45 To 
each gall on put two pounds of Malaga raisins a little chopped. 
1887 Pater Imag. Porir. 2 The lad -.left untasted the 
glass of Malaga which was offered to him. 

Comb. x8g8 P. Mankon T?-op. Diseases ii. 64 His urine has 
become very dark in colour, perhaps malaga-coloured. 

Malagash. (mar lag ref), a. and sb. Also Mal- 
(l)egass, 8-9 Malegash. See also M adagass. 
[var. of next. Cf. F. Malgache.] a. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Madagascar, b. sb. A native of 
Madagascar ; also as plural. 

171X tr. Caliche's Voy. Madagascar 40 In the Province of 
Matatan, Neighbouring on that of the Mallegasses or Made- 
gasses, Ibid. 36 The Malegasses. 1793 Trafp tr. Rodion's 
Voy. Madagascar 40 The Malegashes know but two ways of 
dressing their meat. Ibid. 52 The Malegash language. 1833 
Owen Voy. Afr., A raid a 4 Madagascar II. ix. xoo A large 
population of Malegash and Arabs. Ibid. , The style of their 
buildings, -is one-half Arab and the other Malegash. 

Malagasy (niEelagm'si), a. and sb. [Used in 
the native lattg., but believed to be an altered form 
of a foreign appellation (of obscure origin) repre- 
sented by the variants Madecass, Madagass, whence 
the name Madagascar. 

In the Malagasy language the unstressed vowels are 
‘whispered and the j before i or y approaches the sound 
of J; hence the European form Malagash.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Madagascar, its 
inhabitants, language, etc. B. sb. a. A native of 
Madagascar; also as plural, b. The language 
spoken there. 

1835 J. J. Freeman (title) A Dictionary of the Malagasy 
language. 1839 W. Ellis Hist. Madagascar I. 112 The 
floors of the Malagasy houses are generally covered with 
red and yellow rush mats. Ibid. 145 The physical, moral 
and intellectual peculiarities of the Malagasy. Ibid. 184 
This . . conveys as much to a Malagasy as the heartiest 
thrice-repeated cheer does to an Englishman. 1830 J. J. 
Freeman ibid. 496 A prefix, in Malay, pen, in Malagasy, 
mpan. 1878 W. E. Cousins Malagasy Lang, in Phil. Soc. 
Trans. 31 1 The Malagasy is undoubtedly a genuinepnember 
of the Malayo-Polynesian family. 1882 lllus/r.lliss. News 
Mar. 27 The Malagasy Christians may truly be called ‘ Bible 
Christians’. Show the Malagasy chapter and verse. .and 
they are satisfied. _ 1898 A. Lang Making of Relig. v. 92 
The Malagasies , .divine by crystals. 

Malagatany, -tawny, obs. ff. Mulligatawny. 

+ Mala gma. Med. Obs. PL malagmata. 
Also in anglicized form 6-7 Hia’agme, 7 malagm. 
[late L., a. Gr. ixaXaypa, f. pakaaceiv to assuage.] 
An emollient plaster. 

XS41 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 C ii, A malagme (that 
is to wyt a salne malacryke). _ 4643 Tuckney Palme of G. 
12 Their Malagmata and Lenitives. 1657 Tomlinson Re- 
nous Disp. 200 A malactical and mollitive medicament and 
a Malagm do not at all differ. 1748 tr. Veg. Renatas' Dis- 
temp. Horses x88 You should make use of a Malagma, or of 


MALAGUETTA. 

a Caustick. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., M alagma, . .very 
often the inalagma’s consisted only ofgums dissolved 111 wine. 
Malagrug(p)rous, a. jocular. [? Distortion 
of It. malagmosOy unfortunate. But cf. Sc. mala- 
gruized 4 rumpled, disordered’ (E.D.D.).] Dismal, 
lugubrious. Hence Malagrtrgrously adv. 

1818 Lockhart in Blackw. Mag-. III. 407 He writes more 
malagrugrously than Dante. 1826 Ibid. XX. 327 He looketh 
malagrugorous and world; wearied. 1839 Lockhart lialian- 
tyne-lmmbug 106 A certain malagrugrous exposition of his 
own views, .drawn up by Janies Ballantyne in. .1826. 
JEalaguetta (mselage’ta). Forms: 6 man- 
guetta,maneg3te, 7 meliegotte, 7-8malegutta,8 
malaget, malaghetta, malagato, malegetta, 8-9 
malaguetta, 9 maniguette, malaguet(a, mele- 
guet(t)a, 7- malaguetta. [Of obscure origin. 

App. identical with the med.L . melegeta, the name of 
a spice mentioned C1214 in connexion with cloves and car- 
damoms, and said a 1331 to be among the productions of 
Java (see Du Cangei. Both the authors cited are Italian, 
and in i486 Simon a Cordo (Clavis Sanationis') explains the 
word as a diminutive of It. melica millet, remarking that 
the grains resemble those of millet. _ This seems probable j 
but if the word be of European origin, it has either been 
adopted in a corrupt form into some West African langs., or 
confused with a native word, the source of the earliest Eng. 
form and of the F. maniguette. In 1599 Towrson (Hakl. 
Voy, II. ii. 27), in a list of phrases from the lang. of Guinea, 
gives ‘ mauegete afoye , graines ynough ’. Miss M. Kingsley, 
West Afr. Studies (1899) ii. 57, says that in the native 
lang. at Cape Palmas the name is emanequetta , but that as 
the name is very local (the more usual word is iua.iza.nzag), 
a European origin is possible.] 

The capsules or seeds of Amomum Meliguetta of 
West Africa, used as a spice and in medicine; 
also known as Grains of Paradise and Gttinea 
Grains. (Cf. Cardamom.) 

1 568 M. Hacket tr. Thevet's New Found World 26 In 
Ginney the fruit that is most rife and common.. is named 
Manguetta. 1670 Ogii.by Africa 4x3 Graines of paradise 
. .which the natives call Mellegette. 1670 tr. Villaut's 
Guinea xoi They call not Pepper . . Grain, with the Hol- 
landers, but Malaguetta, with us. 1703 Bosman Guinea* iii. 
(1721) 216 Malaget, otherwise called the Grains of Para- 
dise. Ibid. xvi. 285 Malagueta, otherwise called Paradice- 
Grains, or Guinea Pepper. 1788 Clarkson Iinpol. Slave 
Tr. 13 The first [pepper] that was discovered or imported, 
was malaguetta, or grains of Paradise, 
b. alt rib., as malaguetta pepper. 

1743 Astley's Voy. II. 520 The Malaghetta, Grain, or 
Pepper Coast. 1788 J. Matthews Sierra Leone 58 The 
Malagato Pepper, or Grains of Paradise. 1863 R. F. Burton 
Wand. tF. Afr, n. 37 By the Dutch they were called 
Guinea Grains; by the trade Malaguetta Pepper. 1877 
R. H. Major Discov. Pr. Henry xi. 170 The natives., 
hiought Mulaguette pepper in grain and in its pods as it 
grew. 1899 Mary Kingsley West Afr. Stud. ii. 57 Mele- 
guetta pepper. 

Malaliack (maedahsek), v. dial . trans. To 

cut or carve badly. 

/1182s Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Malahack w.,..to cut or 
carve in an awkward and slovenly manner. 1866 Lowell 
Biglow P. Introd., [Words New Eng. dial.] Malahack , to cut 
up hastily or awkwardly. 1893 Bromi Norf. (ed. Cozen-s- 
Hardy) 54, I heard of a donkey purchased for little money 
on account of some injury; but ‘it was not so malahacked 
as to be jammucked for all that 
|| Malaliane. Ohs. rare- 1 , [Irish mulacMn 
a kind of soft cheese.] 

1656 S, Holland Zara 17 Stewd Prunes, bread made 
of Malahane [margin, Bread made of Cruds. See the Irish 
Dictionary], And Honey fetcht from Sugar Cane. 

II Malaise (inayDtz, Fr, malfz). [F. malaise, f. 
OF. mal adj., bad, ill + aise Ease stl] A condition 
of bodily uneasiness or discomfort, esp. a condition 
of bodily suffering or lassitude, without the de- 
velopment of specific disease. (Cf. Malease.) 

1768 Ld. Chesterf. Let. to Bp. Chenerix 25 June Mi sc. 
Wks (1777) II. 532, I feel what the French call a general 
mal-aise, and what we call in Ireland an nnwellness, 1837 
G. Birds Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 211 A young man. .who 
..became a patient of Dr. Garrod’s for general malaise. 1870 
Holmes' Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) IV. 218 Loss of appetite and a 
general sensation of -malaise. 1899 A Shaft's Syst. Med. 
VII. 740 The illness begins ..with general malaise and 
feverishness. 

b - 4 ?- ~ 

1883 St. James's Gaz. 27 Dec. 3/ 1 There will he. first, a 
universal malaise ; then the loss of the faculties of govern- 
ment and self-defence. 1883 Wool Trade Circular, The 
Wool Market has not escaped the influence of an almost 
universal commercial malaise. 

Malakatoon(e, variant of Melocoton. 
MalakofF (maylakpf). [The name of a fortifi- 
cation erected by the Russians at Sevastopol, and 
captured by the French, 8 Sept., 1855.] 

+ 1 . A crinoline. Obs. [SoinFr. : see Le Figaro 
22 Sept. 1885, 1/3.] 

_ 1861 Lady Chatterton Mem. Ld. Gambler I. ii. 27 Eng- 
lishwomen have witnessed the superior circumference of 
their Gallic sisters, in the palmy days of ‘ Malakoft's 

2 . A particular form of four-handed dominoes. 

1870 Rout ledge’s Ev, Boy’s Ann. Nov. 671 Calling the 

restricted game the * Malakoff leaving the wider game the 
old title of SebastopoL 

3 . (See quot.) 

1883 Simmonds Diet. Usef.Anim., Malakoff, a small round 
cream cheese made in Gournay, France, 

Malambo (malse'mbo), The aromatic bark 
of Croton malambo , a euphorbiaceous shrub of 
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Venezuela and New Granada, used in medicine and 
perfumery. Also malambo bark. 

1816 Jrnl. Set. fy Arts I. 59 The Malambo hark, which 
the French have lately introduced into their materia medica. 

Malaneolrus, Malanc(h)oly(e, obs. ff. 
Melancholious, Melancholy. 

Malander, mallender (marlendar). Now 
only pi. Forms : 5 malawrtder, 6 malandre, 
malandrie, 6-8 iralender, 7 mallander, 8 mal- 
lendar, 6- malander, 7- mallender. [a. F. 
malandre a sore in a horse’s knee, ad. L. Dialan- 
dria (neut. pi. and fern, sing.).] A dry scabby 
eruption behind the knee in horses, f a. sing. Obs. 

c 1400 Promp. Pare. 323/1 Malawnder, sekeness, morbus. 
1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 94 A malander is an yl sorance.. 
and appereth. .in the bendynge of the knee behynde. 1330 
Palsgr. 176 Malendre, a malandre, a sore. Ibid. 242/1 
Malandrie, sicknesse, malandre. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 313 A Malander is a kinde of Scab growing . . 
overthwart the bent of the knee. 1614 Markham Cheap 
Htesb. 32 Of the Mallandar, Sellander. . .Crowne-scabs, and 
such like. 1639 T. de Grey Compl. Horsem. 6 Subject to 
mainge, mallender,sel!ender. .or any other the likesorances. 
17S9 Brown Compl. Farmer 18 For a Mallendar. Take 
hay-salt, gunpowder [etc.]. 1833 Penny Cycl. III. 422/1 

Spavin and mullender [fir] are of very rare occurrence. 

attrib. x683 Loud. Gaz. No. 2408/4 The hair clipped close 
on the Mallender place of the near Leg. 

b. pi. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 335 rnarg., Lichenes: some take 
them for the Malanders. 1607 Markham Canal. 1. (1617) 
20. The best keepers cannot preserve them from scratches, 
paines and ntallanders. 1762 Crazy Tales 74 Withouten 
splint, or malanders, or grease. 1S84 Sat. Rev. 5 July 27/2 
1 1 is a breach of a warranty of soundness if the warranted 
horse suffers from..mallenders. 

Hence Ma’lan&erecl ppl. a., affected with ma- 
landers. 


1696 Land. Gaz. No. 3248/4 A strong. .Rigil Horse,.. ma- 
lender’d on the near leg. 

t Malandryn. Obs. rare — 1 , [a. F. inalan- 

drin -- It. malandrino.') A highwayman, a robber. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (Roll.-) 309 Jon was broute to the 
Councelle in the same aray thei toke him, in schort clothis, 
lich a Malandryn. 

Malapert (mse-lapsit), a. and sb. Obs. exc. 
arch. Forms: 5 maleapert, maleperte, 5-7 
malapart, 6 malaperte, malepeirt, maloperte, 


mallaparte, 6-7 malepart, malapert, malipart, 
mallapert, 6-8 malspert, 7 maleparte, malle- 
part, mallipart, mally part, malapart, 5- mala- 
pert. [a. OF. malapert, used by E. Deschamps 
as the contrary of appert — espert clever, able (:— L. 
expertus Expert a.). Here mal has (as in mal- 
adroit, malcontent) the effect of reversing a favour- 
able signification ; but the Eng. sense of the com- 
pound points to its having been apprehended as if 
f. mal (in the sense ‘ improperly ) + apert bold, 
outspoken, insolent (see Apert a. 5).] 

A. adj. Of persons, their qualities, actions, etc. : 
Presumptuous, impudent, ‘saucy’. 

c 1420 Lydg, Assembly of Gods 503 They swere gret othes 
for the noonys Her lawe to dyspyce, that was so malapert. 
c 1430 — Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 166 Maleapert of ebiere 
and of visage, c 1440 Jacob's Well 148 J>e secunde is veyn 
woordys, male-apert, in iaugeling. 1513 Douglas ZEneis 
ix. i. 7 Hir madyne Iris from hevin send is sche To the 
bald Turnus, malapert and stout. 1329 More Dyaloge in. 
Wks. 227/1 His malepert boldnes might peraduenture be pun- 
ished. 1367 Dhant Horace , Ep. 1. xviii. F vj, Be perte, and 
cleare in countinaunce, not malipert, and light. i6oi Shaks. 
Tiuel. N. iv. i. 47, I must baue an Ounce or two of this mala- 
pert bloodfromyou. 1609 BiBLE(Douay) Prov. vii. 15 Taking 
theyong-man she kisseth him, and with malepert countenance 
speaketh fayre. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. iii. (1810) 253, 
I haue uterly rooted those malepart bowes out of the orchard 
of my country. 1640 Brome Sparagvs Garden 11. iii. Wks. 
1873 III. 141 With dry jests to maule the mallipart’st lesser 
ones.. out o’ the pit of wit. Ibid. 11. v. 148 Yes Malipert 
Jack, I have heard that he has seene her. 1671 H. Fouus 
Hist. Rom. Treas. vi. iii. 382 In the mean time the Presby- 
terian Kirk grow very mallypart. 1738 tr. Gnazzo's Art 
Conversation 151 b, They ought not to suffer the Honour 


arrest. 1823 Scott Betrothed viii, You are too malapert 
for a young maiden. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 40 If 
I was malapert, ’Twere fitter to rebuke than second me. 

quasi -adv. 1609 B. Tonson Sil. Worn. iv. iv. It angred me 
to the soule, to heare ’hem beginne to talke so malepert. 

B. sb. A presumptuous or ‘ saucy ’ person. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 163 Such malaperts 
deserve. . to have their spoyle taken from them. 1709 Steele 
Tat/er No. 143 T 1 The Malapert knew well enough I 
laughed at her. 1763 G. Colman Comedies of Terence 292 
Away, you malapert 1 Your frowaidness Had well nigh 


ruined me. 

Ma’lapertly, adv. Obs. exc. arch. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] In a malapert manner. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 252 How darst thou, .so 
malapertly Hym nemelyn ageyn in my presence, c 1460 
Play Sacrarn. 637 Syr thu art ontawght .. to pere in my 
presence thus malepertly. 1363-87 Foxk A. M. (1596) 
38/1 He, not reuerentlie, but more maliperthe than was 
requisite., rushed into the judgment place. X643BUKROUGHES 
Exp. Hosea 1.(1652) 152 They should, .not speak mallapertly, 
but with all reverence and submission. 1723 Kirpatrick 
Relig. Ord. Norwich (1845) 191 They talked malapertly to 
several prelates. 


MALAPROPOS. 

M&'lapertmess. Obs. exc. arch. [f. Mala- 
pert a. + -ness.] The quality of being malapert. 4 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iv. xv. (1404) pvib, Moost cruelte 
and vengeaunce in lowe blode with malapertnesse and in* 
discrecion. 1563 N. Winzet Whs. (1890) II. 24 The male- 
peirtnes of prophane noueltie. 1379-80 North Plutarch , • 
Alex. Gt. (1595) 745 Clitus.. would not giue ouer his im- 
pudencie and malapertenesse. 1637 Thornlky tr. Longits' 
Dapknis if Chloe 17 Daphnis was vext to see the horn broke, 
and that kind of malepertnesse of the Goat. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War 92 Yet he had for his malapertness, one of his 
legs broken. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 422 Such was their 
malapertness that great disorders would have ensued. 

Malapplieation ; see Mal- prefix. 
Malappropriate (mtElaprff'>-pri 1 /t), a. [f. 

Mal- + At pro pri ate zl] Ill-suited, inappropriate. 

1831 De Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1859 XIII. 
13 If a prize had been offered for a had and malappropriate 
subject, none worse could have been suggested. 1883 St. 
James's Gaz. 28 Apr. 4 Much eloquent (it' rather malappro- 
priate) language about religious liberty. 

Malappropriate (mtelaprffu pri^it), v. [f. 

Mal- + Appropriate vi] trans. To misapply. 

1847 E. Bronte Wuthering H eights xxxii. (1850) 268 She 
thrust the hearth-brush into the grates in mistake for the 
poker, and mal-appropriated several other articles of her craft. 

Malappropnation (n aelapmmprii^-J-m). [f. 
Mal- + Appropriation.] The action of malappro- 
priating ; misapplication. 

1848 Lytton Harold xi. vi. 283 A charge of mal-appro. 
priation, whether of pay or of booty, was brought against 
him. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr. ix. vih IV. 132 The mal- 
appropriation of a large sum deposited in another quarter. 

II Mala praxis (mpj-la prse-ksis). Law. [mod. 
L. mala, fem. ot malus bad, wrong + praxis : see 
Praxis. Cf. Malpraxis.] = Malpractice i a. 

a 1733 Raymond Cases King's Bench (1775) I. 214 The 
court resolved, that mala praxis is a great misdemeanor 
and offence at common law.. because it breaks the trust 
which the party has placed in the physician, tending directly 
to his destruction. 1768 Blackstonp Comm. III. 122. 1863 
A. S. Tayi.or Bract. Med. Jurispr. (1873) I. 15 A charge of 
malapraxis is sometimes raised against a medical man in 
consequence of the death of a patient. 

Malaprop (mseTaprpp), sb. and a. [from the 
name oilsh:&.Malaprop (suggested by Mal apropos), 
a character in Sheridan’s play of The Kivals (1775), 
remarkable for her misuse of words.] a. sb. 
= Malapropism. b. adj. - Malapropian. 

1823 Edin. Rev. XXXIX. 171 An agreeable intermixture 
of malaprops. 1840 De Quincey Style 1. Wks. 1890 X. 152 But 
observe . . the total absence of all malaprop picturesqueness 
that might have defeated its deadly action upon the nervous 
system. 1878 Bain Educ. as Science ix. 329 A malaprop use 
of words. 1887 Athenaeum 5 Feb. 189/1 The expression 
* on suffrage ’, a delightful malaprop for 1 on sufferance 

Malapropian (mselapr^-pian, -pr^u-pian), a. 
[f. prec. + -ian.] Of the nature of a malapropism ; 
given to malapropisms. 

i860 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life (1883) H. 263 Mr. Lewes is 
sending what a Malapropian friend once called a ‘missile’ 
to Sara. 1898 Spectator 16 Apr. 539/2 There is a latent 
shrewdness in his malapropian talk which is quite delightful. 
Malapropism (mse-laprppiz’m). [f. Mala- 
PROR + -ism.J Ludicrous misuse of words; an 
instance of this. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley II. vi. 143 A malapropism which 
rumour had not failed to repeat. 1887 Spectator 9 Apr. 49 / 1 
That mental haziness which has its outcome in malapropism. 
1890 Harper's Mag. Apr. 664/1 Lemaitre has reproached 
Shakespeare for his love of Malapropisms. 

Malapropoism ( mselseprdpo iz’m). nonce-wd. 
[f. next + -ism.J Ludicrous misapplication of lan- 
guage; an instance of this ; = Malapropism. 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen xxv, Sadly annoyed he is 
sometimes by her mal-apropoisms. 1893 A. Dobson in 
Longm. Mag. Aug. 371 Not even the Malapropoism of 
Sheridan or Dickens is quite as riotously diverting. 

|| Malapropos (malap™pt>, mrel aepr/yp, 9 u’) , a dv . , 
a. and sb. Variously written mal & propos, mal 
a propos, mal a-propos, t malapropo, mal 
apropos, malapropos. [F. mal a propos , f. mal ill 
+ d to 4 propos purpose : see Mal- and Apropos.] 

A. adv. In an inopportune or awkward manner; 
unseasonably, inappropriately, 

1668 Dryden Ess. Dram. 28 They do it not so unseason- 
ably, or mal a propos as we. 1673 — Marr. a la Mode v. i, 
How durst you interrupt me so mal a propos. 1679 Mrs. 
Behn Feign'd Curtizan iv. i, Thou dost come out with 
things so malapropo. 1730-1 Mrs. Dei.any Let. to Mrs. 
Deiues 5 Jan., Family affairs .. sometimes will break in 
malapropos. 1823 Byron Juan vi. lxxxiv, One who had no 
sin to show Save that of dreaming once * mal-a-propos 1831 
Praed Bridal of Belmont Poems (1864) I. 175 Some people 
have a knack, we know, Of saying things mal-a-propos. 

B. adj Inopportune, inappropriate. 

1711 Budcell Sped. No. 77 T 5 Doing and saying an 
hundred Things which . . were somewhat mat a propos and 
undesigned. 1733 Fielding Eurydice Wks. 1771 III. 219 
Considering where the scene lies, I think these sentiments 
are not mal-ct-propos. 1802 Mrs. J. West Infidel Father 
II. xi. 4 His malapropos answers indicated that one impor- 
tant subject engrossed his thoughts. 1894 H. Nisbet Bush 
Girl's Rom. 41 Feeling very bitter .. towards this intruder 
for coming at such a mal-a-propos moment. 

C. sb. Something inopportune or inappropriate. 
1868 Bain /Vent, Mor.Sci. 488 Aristotle is happily un- 
embroiled with the modern controversy. The malapropos 
of ‘ Freedom’ had not been applied to voluntary action. 


MALAPTERTJRUS. 

II Malapterurus (niielEepterueTPs). Zool. PI. ■ 
-uri (-u«T3i). [mod.L. (Lacepede 1803), badly 
£ Gr. fiaKaicfo soft + irrcpov wing + ovpd tail.] A . 
genus of catfishes, certain species of which (esp. 
M. ekctriais of the Nile) have the property of giving ; 
an electriG shock when handled. 

1834 tr. Cuviers A him. Kingd. II. 187. 1848 Cartenter 
Anitn. Phys. ix. (1872) 341. 1892 Daily Nexus 11 Jan. 3/2 

' Malapteruri, or ‘thunder fishes' as ■ they are called by ‘the i 
Arabs. 

Malar a. (and.fi.) Anat. [ad. mod.L. 

malar -is, f. L. mdla\sm, cheek bone, cheek, prob. 
related to the synonym maxilla as ala ( :-*ah-sld ) \ 
to axilla. Cf. F. malaire.\ 

, A. adj. Of or belonging to the cheek. Malar 
bone , the cheek bone. 

1782 A. Monbo Anat. 97. A very rough triangular surface 
is extended downwards and outwards, to be connected to 
the cheek-bone ; and therefore may be called the malar 
process. 1840 G. V. Ellis Anal. 09 The nerve divides into 
two branches, a malar and temporal. 1870 Rolleston Anitn. 
Life 6 The whole length of the malar arch. 1892 Mivart 
Elan. Ornithol. 142 At the lower margin of the cheek is a 
narrow linear space known as the malar region. 

B. sb. (or absol.) The cheek bone. 
j86S Huxley Preh, Rem. Cailhn. 120 The facial bones 
short and small ; the maiars flat. 1881 Mivart Cat 74 The 
malar is a rather small, lamellar bone which forms the most ; 
prominent part of the cheek. ; 

Malar, variant of Mailer 1 Sc* 

Malard(e, obs. form of Mallard. 

TVTala / r ria. (malea’ria). [a. It. mal'aria for : 
mala aria, lit. ‘bad air’.] The unwholesome 
condition of the atmosphere which results from . 
the exhalations of marshy districts. Hence used i 
as the name of a class of intermittent and remittent : 
fevers formerly supposed to proceed from this cause, 
but now known to be caused by the bite of a 
mosquito of the genus Anopheles, by which the : 
germs of the disease are conveyed. 

1740 H. Walpole Corr. (18201 1 , 68 A horrid thing called 
the mal'aria, that conies to Rome every summer and kills 
one. 1801 Charlotte Smith Lett. Solit. Wand. II. 56 
He had prolonged our sray at the season of the mal-aria. 
1813 J. Forsyth Rem. Ex curs. Italy 266 This mal’aria 
is an evil more active than the Romans, and continues 
to increase. 1843 Prescott Mexico 111. i. (1864) 131 The 
same burning sun. .calls forth the pestilent malaria, with its 
train of bilious disorders. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 
no Periodical fever, commonly known as malaria. 1875 
Mkrivale 6V». Hist. Rome lxxviii. (1877) 656 The malaria 
of the Campagna. .induced the citizens.. to reside perma- 
nently within their walls. 

b. trans/. and fig. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 94 Practical irreligion is 
thus produced even in those who escape the malaria of in- 
fidelity. tSss Thackeray New owes II. 19 She was a mal- 
aria to him, poisoning his atmosphere. 1862 T. G Grattan 
Beaten Paths II. 350 A sort of moral malaria pervading 
society and carrying off many victims. 

c. attrib, and Comb., as malaria season, etc.; 
malaria bearing, infected adjs, ; malaria fever, 
an intermittent or remittent fever prevalent in 
marshy or swampy districts, esp. in tropical coun- 
tries ; malaria germ, a protozoal organism cap- 
able of becoming parasitic and causing the disease 
known as malaria ; so malaria parasite. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIIL 947 The “malaria-bearing 
mosquito, 1818 Shelley Ess. $ Lett. (1852) II. 106 A 
“malaria fever, caught in the Pontine Marshes. 183a 
Rlackw. Mag. Oct. 525/2 Life [in Padua] creeps away., 
in having the Malaria fever in summer, and the pleurisy in 
winter [etc.]. 1898 P.Manson Trop.Dis.v. 97 The mosquito, 
..the alternative host of the*malaria germ. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIIL 947 Mosquitoes reared from the eggs of 
“malaria-infected insects. 1898 P. Manson 'Prop. Dis. i. i 
The “malaria parasite. This Organism is by far the most 
important disease agency in tropical pathology. 1821 Byron 
Let. 1 Oct. in Moore Lett, Jrnls. (1830) II. 542 , 1 staid out 
too late for this “malaria season. 

Malarial (male«-rial), a. and sb. [f. prec. + 
-al.J A. adfi 

1 . Infected with malaria; malarious. 

1847 in Webster. 1870 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 5 The ma- 
larial plains of India. _ 1883 Harped s Mag. Feb. 419/1 
Malarial swamps made it unsafe for him to stay there. 1900 
Brit. Med. Jml. No. 2041, 301 In this circulation of the 
contagion the presence of malarial man Ls indispensable. 

2 . Belonging to, or of the nature of, malaria. 

1861 H. Macmillan Footn. Nature 222 Malarial and epi- 
demic fevers. 1871 N apheys Preu.ty Cure Dis. 1. iii. 100 The 
malarial poison in the atmosphere, 2875 H. C. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 75 The wonderful power quinia has upon all forms of 
malarial disease. 

B. sb. One who suffers from or is subject to 
attacks of malaria. ' 

*898 P, Manson Trap. Dis. lit. 86 In many malarials de- 
pressing influences,, are sufficient to provoke relapse of fever. 

Malarialist (malee’rialist). rare. [f. prec. 4- 
-IST.] One who studies malarial diseases. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 442/2 According as one is a 
sanitarian, a chemist, or a malarialist. 

Malarian (raalerriah)^ a. [f. Malaria + -an.] 
Pertaining to or causing malaria ; malarial. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 573 The peculiar effect 
of a malarian poison, 1870 Tennyson Golden Supper 151 
A flat malarian world of reed and rush 1 1887 Ruskin 
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Prseterita II. 256 There was no malarian taint or other 
malignity in it [the feverl. 

Malariated (malea-ritfited), ppl. a. [f. Ma- 
laria + -ate 3 4- -ed l .] Infected with malaria. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 729 note. He lisas succeeded 
in giving malarial fever to healthy men by administering to i 
them water in which malariated mosquitoes had died. 

Malari'genoas, a. rat e. [Badly i. Malaria : 
+ -GRN + -ous.] That carries or spreads malaria, j 
1900 Brit . Med, Jml, No. 2041. 301 The malarigenous i 
mosquitos. 

Mala-rioid, a. rare-*, [f. Malaria + -old.] ; 

‘ Resembling malaria’ {Syd. Hoc. Lex. 1889), 
Malario*logist. rare. [f. Malaria + -(o)lo- 
gist.J One who studies malaria. 

1900 Brit. Med. Jml. No. 2041. 324 The importance of 
these labours of the Roman malariologists is beginning to , 
be appreciated by the Italian Government. 

Malarious (malemas), a, [f. Malakta + 
-ous.j' Infected with malaria ; of the nature of or 
producing malaria. 

1834 Cycl. Pract. Pled. III. 61/1 J ungle-fever is as common : 
a name for malarious disease in southern latitudes as ; 
marsh-fever is in Europe. 1847 Webster, Malarious, per- 
taining to, or infected by malaria. 1861 Miss Beaufort 
Egypt. Sep. Syr. Shr. I. yii. 153 Deadly the fever of the , 
malarious plain on, which the little town stands. 1864 Gd. 
Words Feb. 123 F, E. Barnard caught a malarious fever. 
1871 Kingsi.ey in Life 11877! II. 370 To enforce. .asanitary ' 
reform in town and country .. till there is not a fever alley 
or a malarious ditch left in any British cuy._ 1897 Allbiitt's 
Syst. Med. II. 1085 If. .the patient [is], .neither malarious, ; 
anaemic nor scorbutic. iSgg Ibid. VIII. 942 When a mosquito 
invests the blood of a malarious subject. 

Jig. 1870 Lowell Among, my Bks. Ser. 1. 341 In judging 
Rousseau, it would be’ unfair not to take note of the mala- 
rious atmosphere in which he grew up. . 

Malarra*ngement. [f. Mal- + Arrange- ' 
hent.] .Faulty arrangement. 

1853 F- W. Newman Odes of Horace Pref. 7 Nothing but ; 
the fact that Horace .is chiefly read, .for the mere language 
..can make the existing malarrangement endurable. 1865 , 
Athenaeum 16 Sept. 365/1 Here is another specimen of mal- ; 
arrangement [of facts]. - 

t Malasade. Cookery. Obs. Also 5 malesade, ! 
mes(e)lade. [f. OF. malaxe , f. malaxer 1 to blend, : 
and beat together, as egges’ (Cotgr. : see Malax- , 
ate v.) + -aims.] An old dish composed chiefly of ; 
fried eggs softened with butter. 

c 1430 Two Cooicery-bks. 42-3 Meselade. Take Eyroun 
[etc.], . . An to euery good meslade take a howsand [ read 
dd sa 12] Eyroun or mo. C1450 Ibid. 83-4 Malasade... 
And to euery malesade, take [etc,]. [Cf. quot. 1753 s. v. 
Malax x>. 2.] 

Malassimila'tioa, [f. Mal- + Assimila- 
tion.] Imperfect assimilation ; esp. in Path, im- 
perfect absorption of nutriment into the system. 

1865 Reader 29 July 125/2 Viewed in the light of the 
science of nature or a true physiology, it [the doctrine of 
substitution] is at best only mal-assimilation. 1875 B. 
Meadows Clin. Observ. 43 ‘ Eczema . associated with 
dyspepsia, mal-assimilation, and hepatic disorder. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 484 A malassimilarion of oxygen 
by the nervous system. 

Malasso(ejs, -assus, obs. forms of Molasses. 
Malate (m^'l/t). Chem . Also 8-9 -at. [f. 
Mal-io a. + -ate T] A salt of malic acid, 

1794 G. Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. I. App. 547 Malats — 
but little known. i8ox Med. Jrnl. V. 198 Cit. Vaquelin has 
discovered jn the common house leek .. a great quantity of 
malat of lime {malate de chaux). 1807 Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) II, 309 Malic acid . . forms salts known by the name of 
nialates. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 214 Malate of 
Iron is. .prescribed in the old Prussian Pharmacopoeia. 
Malabo, obs. form of Mulatto. 
t Malax, v. Obs. Also 5-7 malaxe. [ad. L. 
malax- are : see Malaxate. Cf. F. malaxer.~\ 

1 . trans. To rub or knead (a plaster, etc.) to 
softness. , 

c 1400 Lauf ram’s Cirurg. 132 Whanne jrin hondis ben 
anoyntid.wib oile of rosis, malaxe it [sc. a plaster] longe 
tyme togidere, 1543 Trahkron Yigo's Chirurg. : m. i. vi. 93 
Strayn them, and make a cerote wyth whyte waxe, and 
malaxe it in cowes mylke. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 322 
Using on the wound the emplaister Diacalciteos malaxed 
in wine. 1639 J. W. tr, Guibert's Char. Physic, ll. 117 
Powder all the medicaments severally, then mixe .. and 
beate and malaxe them into a mass. 1693 N. Staphokst 
tr, Ramvolf's Trav. East in Ray's Journ, Lmv C. (1738) 
II. 21 He.,toucheth and slretcheth your joints again in 
such a manner, as if he did malax a plaister. 1754-64 
Smeu.ik Mjdxmf, L Introd. 36 A poultice of barley-meal 
malaxed with oil must be applied. 

2 . To soften. (Said of a material agent.) 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. xxvi. xiii. (1678) 637 
A mollifying Medicin - . malaxeth or spfteneth hardned 
bodies. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 116/1 The major, 
who complained that, his appetite had forsaken him, amused 
himself with some forty hard eggs, malaxed with salt butter. 
Hence t Malaxing ppl. a. 

1638 A. Read Chirurg. ii. i2_ Unlesse fomentation with 
some moystning and malaxing liquor be used, 
t KCalazable, a. Obs. [f. Malax v. + -able.] 
That may be softened. 

1762 \x. Busching > s Syst. Grog. I, 41 These are firm, com- 
pact bodies, which are not malaxable in water or oil. 

II Malaxate (malaksag). [Fr. ; £ malaxer 
Malax v.] ‘The operation of kneading and work- 
ing the unbaked clay of which pottery is to be 
made ’ (Cent. Diet. 1890). ... 
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Malaxate (mae-lseksett), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
nialaxdre, ad. Gr. paXaatretv, to make soft, related 
to /raAa««5s soft : see -ate.] 

1 . trans. To knead to softness ; to make soft by 
mixing or rubbing. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 126 Materials malaxated 
in honey. X75S in Johnson. 1853 Soyer Pim/roph. 172 
As soon as it has been malaxated . . it is put into brown 
freestone pots. 

1 2 . To soften by means of an emollient. Obs. 

1735 Ferguson in Phil. Trans. XL. 426 The Abdomen 
was stuped twice a Day.., and after stuping it was always 
malaxated with an emollient Liniment. 

Malaxation (mteht-ksH-fon). [ad. L. malaxd- 
tion-em, n. of action f. malaxare to Malaxate. 
Cf. F. malaxation.’] The action of reducing to a 
soft mass by kneading or rolling. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 126 Being by malaxation 
coagulated. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyi, Malaxation, the 
working of Pills, and especially Plaisters, with other things, 
with the hand ; a Pestle, or other Instrument. 1894 Times 
1 Feb. 5/4 He said * malaxation or mixing by rolling, was 
practically the same as kneading. 

"b. Ent. (See quot.) 

1898 Pkckham Solitary Wasps ri The stinging being 
completed, she [a wasp] proceeded to the process known as 
malaxation, which consists in repeatedly squeezing the 
neck of the caterpillar, or other victim [to be used as living 
food for young wasps], between the mandibles. 

Mala sat or (mse-]£ekF^4^i). [f. Malaxate v. 
+ -or.] ‘A mixing-mill. A cylinder having a 
rotating shaft and stirring arms to incorporate 
materials’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1S75). 

1884 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1890 in Centmy Diet. 
Malaxe, variant of Malax Obs. 

Malay (mall? 1- ), sb. and a. Also 6 Malayo, 
Melayo, 8 Malaya, [repr. the native name, 
Malay^jLLo maldyu.} A. sb. 

1 . One of a race predominating in Malacca and 
the Eastern Archipelago, a Malayan ; more strictly 
one of those who call themselves by this name and 
speak the Malay language. 

1598 W. Phillips tr. Linst holen xviii. 31/2 The Malayos 
[Du. De Malayos'] of Malacca say, that the first originall or 
beginning of Malacca hath bene but of late yeares. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xltii. 121 The Natives 
of the Island are, as most other Malayas, very treacherous. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 328/1 In person the Malays are 
short, squat, and robust. 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 142 
The highest Is the measure of the man, And not the Kaffir, 
Hottentot, Malay. 1867 Spectator 26 Jan. 101/1 As., 
murderous as a quiek-tempeied Malay. 1883 Miss Bird 
Golden Chersonese Introd. 17 The Malays proper inhabit 
the Malay Peninsula, and almost all the coast regions of 
Borneo and Sumatra. 

2 . The language spoken by the Malays ; the 
Malay language. (Cf. Malays.) 

1598 W. Phillips tr. Linschoten xviii. 31/2 And this speech 
called Melayo [Du. Malayo ] is reported to be the most 
courteous and seemelie speech of all the Orient. 1883 Miss 
Bird Golden Chersonese Introd. 19 Malay is the lingua 
franca of the Straits Settlements. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 
325/1 Malay is essentially, .a dissyllabic language. 

3 . Short for Malay fowl. 

1830 ‘ B. Moubray ’ Dorn. Poultry (ed. 6) 17 The Chitta- 
gong or Malay, another Indian variety, 1867 Tegetmeieb 
Poultry Bh. 76 The plumage in Malays is short and close. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or chaiacteristic of; 
the Malays or their country. 

1779 Fokrf,st Voy. N, Guinea 8 They knew not a word 
of the Malay tongue. 1840 Penny Cycl. XV III. 328/1 Words 
..derived from the Malay language. 1850 Gordon Cumming 
S, Africa (1902) 34/2 Handkerchiefs, .of a striped red and 
green colour, usually called Malay handkerchiefs. 1883 Miss 
Bird Golden Chersonese Introd. 23 Cock-fighting.. is the 
popular Malay sport. 

lb. In the names of plants, animals, etc. native in 
the Malay Peninsula, e. g. Malay apple, a myrta- 
ceous tree, Jambosa ( Eugenia ) malacccnsis, with 
an edible fruit ; Malay camphor, Borneo camphor 
(see Borneo) ; Malay cat (see quot. 188 1) ; Malay 
fowl, a large variety of domestic fowl introduced 
from the Malay peninsula ; Malay porcupine, 
Atherura fasciaelala-, Malay tapir, the Asiatic 
or Indian Tapir, Tapirus malayanus. 

1820 Sir S. Raffles in Trans. Linnean Sac. (1822) XIII. 
270 The Malay Tapir resembles in form the American. 
1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 416 Eugenia malacceustts. 
Malay Apple-tr. 1833 W. B. Dickson Poultry (1847) 9 
The Malay, or Chittagong Fowl. These fowls have re- 
markably long legs, and large bones.. .The colour of the 
feathers is black, or veiydark brown, streaked with yellow. 
1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 163/1 It is commonly called Malay 
Camphor, or Camphor of Barus, from the port of Sumatra 
whence it is mostly shipped. 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., 
Malay Apple, see Jambosa malacccnsis. 1849 D. J . Buownb 
Amer. Poultry Yard 37 The Kulm, or Great Malay Fowl. 
1873 L, Wright Illnstr, Bk. Poultry xxi. 297 The finest 
breed of Malay Game cock (using the word Malay in this 
case to express locality, and not the breed now so-called). 
1881 Mivart Cat L 7 In Pegu, Siam, and Burmah, there is 
a race of cats— the Malay Cat— with tails only of half the 
ordinary length. , 

Malayan (mal^'an), a. and sb. [f. Malay 
+ -an.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Malays or the Malay 
archipelago. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 1. ii. 10 That which seems to be 
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the newest Language in the World, is the Malayan. 1668 
T. Hyde Let. to Bovle 23 Feb. in B.’s Wks. (1744) V. 592,2 
The printing of Si. Luke and the Acts in the Malayan letter, 
would make about thirty sheets. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. 
Mm 22 The Malayan or Polynesian race. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess 21 The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-clubs 
From the isles of palm. 1864 — Aylmer's F. 463 My lady’s 
cousin. .Ran a Malayan amuck against the times. 

lb. in the names of various animals, products, 
etc. of the Malay archipelago, as Malayan (Sun) 
Bear, Helarctos { Ursits) malayanus ; Malayan 
camphor, porcupine, tapir = Malay camphor , etc. 

1824 T. Horsfield Zool. Researches Java, Tapirus Ma- 
lavauus. . . In the month of September, 1820, the first speci- 
men of the Malayan Tapir was received in England from 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, 1826 — in Zool , Jrnl. II* 
222 In the year 1819 a specimen of the Malayan Bear, ob- 
tained at Bencoolen, was brought to England. 1855 W. S. 
Dallas Zool. II. 486 The Malayan Sun Sear. 

2 . Of or belonging to the variety of domestic 
fowl known as the Malay. 

1885 Tegetmeier in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 645/1 Malayan 
Fowls. — The Malayan type has been long recognized as of 
Eastern origin. 

B, sb. 1 . = Malay sb. 1. 

1598 W. Phillips tr. Linsehoten xviii. 31/2 And all the 
Malaiens [Du. die Malayen], as well men as women, are 
very amorous. . . And hee that dwelletb in India, and can 
not speake the Malayans [Du. dese Malayen men] speach, 
wil hardly with vs learne the French tongue. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 561 The inhabitants, .go under the name of 
Malayans. 1902 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 620/2 The one Malayan 
who has ever displayed commanding ability. 

2. = Malays. 2. 

1688 T. Hyde Let. to Boyle 25 Oct. in B.’s Whs. (1744) 
V. 592/1 We have in Dutch and Malayan a grammar and 
two vocabularies. 1883 Miss Bird Golden Chersonese Introd. 
15 There is a very strong resemblance between their dialects 
and pure Malayan. ' 

Mala'yo-, used as combining form of Malay ; 
chiefly in Malayo-Polynesian a., the designation 
of the race to which the Malays and most of the 
Polynesians belong, and of the group of allied 
languages including Malay and the Polynesian 
dialects. 

1842 Prichard Hat. Hist. Man 327,1 shall term these 
people the Malayo-Polynesian. .race. 1878 W. E. Cousins 
Malagasy Lang, in Trans. Phil. Soc. 303 The Malayo- 
Polynesian languages. Ibid. 426 ff. 

Malayo, obs. form of Malay. 

t Malays. Obs. [a. Du. Maleisch. Cf. F. 
tnalais.] The Malay language. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 8 They soon learnt to 
speak Malays. 

Malaysian (maDKsian), a. [f. Malaysia , a 
name given by some geographers to the Malay 
archipelago + -an.] Of or belonging to Malaysia. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 324/2 This astonishing expansion 
of the Malaysian peoples throughout the Oceanic area. 
1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 332 The principal .. actors in the life 
drama of the Malaysian stage. 

t Mal-behaviour. Obs. rare. In qnots. male-. 
Improper behaviour. 

1721 Amherst Terrs Fit. No. 45 (1726) 247, I am the 
only person.. who has forfeited his fellowship for male- 
behaviour. 1736 Enq. into Frauds of Factors of S. S. Co. 
5 6 And as to the present Directors, the Male Behaviour of 
Mr- Woolley, and others, plainly declare, that [etc.]. 

Malbouehe, variant of Malebouche Obs. 

Malclms (masflk&s). Antiq, [a. F. malchus , 
in both senses a use of the name of Malchus (John 
xviii. xo) whose ear St. Peter cut off with a sword.] 

1 . ‘ A short cutting-sword 5 (Cent. Diet. i8yo). 

2 . (See quot.) 

1883 Mollett Diet. Art St Archsol Malchus , an old 
term for a confessional having only one stool for penitents; 
it signified that which has only one ear, from the fact that 
Malclms, Caiupbas’ servant, was deprived of his right ear 
by Peter . 

Malconduct (mfeljqrndwkt), sb. Also 8 
male-, [f. Mal- + Conduct sbl\ Improper con- 
duct ; esp. improper or dishonest administration of 
an office, business, etc. 

1741 Johnson Pari. Deb. in Genii. Mag. XT. 414 The 
Male-conduct of the Right Hon. Gentleman., 1757 Monitor 
No, 92 II. 39s To distinguish between men disgraced for 
mal-conduct ; and ministers displaced who [etc.]. 1778 Gotiv. 
Morris in Sparks Life Writ. (1832) I. 201 He must he con- 
victed of inalconduct, beforehecan beremoved. 1798 Nelson 
13 Nov. in Nicolas Disfi. (1845) III. 171 Instances of the 
greatest mal-conduct of persons in office. 1799 Ibid. 4 Feb. 
255 The malconductof the Maltese has caused the enterprise 
to fail. 1804 M. Cutler in Life , etc. (1888) II. 157 Some 
evidence, of mal-conduct or specific charges, was called for. 

Hence f Malcon&uct v. intr. rare , to be guilty 
of malconduut. 

1801 E. Gerry in H. Eng. Hist. 4* Gen. Register (1896) 
L. 27 Its own government .. having removed from office, 
such as it conceived had malconducted. 

Ma:lco:nforma'tion. [See Mal-.] Bad or 
faulty conformation. 

, 1776 T. Percival Ess. III. 282 The disease is neither owing 
to inflammation, nor to any mal-conformation of the parts. 
1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4- Eng. I. 136 The inherent 
mal con formation of the Carlovingian Empire. 1858 De 
Quincey Language Wks. IX. 91 A sentence,. is capable of 
multiform beauty, and liable to a whole nosology of mal- 
con formations. 1871 Darwin Dese. Man I. i. 9 Is man 
subject to similar malconformations? 
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Ma.Tcoustruxtion. [See Mal-.] Faulty 1 

■construction. 

1809 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. XIII. 65 ‘ A roarer’; that is, 
a horse, which, owing to a niai-construction of the organs, 
makes a roaring noise. 1858 Greener Gunnery 105 The 
only failures Mr. Krupp has made.. have arisen from mal- 
construction, 1897 Tram. Amer. Pediatric Soc. IX. no 
There is a very material malconstruction of the diaphragm. 

Malcontent fmaplkpatent), a. and sb. Also 
6-9 malocontent. [a. OF. malcontent : see Mal- 
and Content. «.] 

A. adj. Discontented, dissatisfied. Now chiefly 
in political use : Actively discontented ; indisposed 
to acquiesce in the existing administration of affairs 
(e. g. of the state, of a party, etc.) ; inclined to 
rebellion or mutiny ; restless and disaffected. 

1586 B. Young Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 201 b. If the Ape is 
malecontent for want of a taile. 1593 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, 

iv. i, 10. How like you our Choyce, That you stand pensiue, 
as halfe malecontent ? 160X F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 116 He 
quickly began to grow malcontent, and. .entred at last into 
a conspiracie. 1673 Temple Observ. United Prov. Wks. 
1731 I. 19 At this time began to be form’d the Male-content 
Party in the Low-Countries. 1679 J. Goodman Penit.Pard. 

1. iv.. (1713) 86 He presently grows male-content with his 
condition.. 1769 Ann. Reg. 4/2 This malcontent temper of 
the Grecian Christians. 1816 Scott Old Mart, vii, Lady 
Margaret Belienden had returned, in romantic phrase, male- 
content, and full of heaviness. 1327 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) III. xv. 146 The malecontent whigs were now [1701] 
so consolidated with the tones as in general to bear their 
name. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 234 He has ever 
since been malcontent with literature. 

B. sb. 

1. A malcontent person (see A). 

1581 L. Aldersev in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 177 Besides the 
perill of the Malcontents, who were vpon both sides of the 
riuer [Rhine], 1381 Pet i ie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. m. (1586) 
152, I thinke they haue iust cause to be mal contents, who 
knowing themselues to be sufficient men . .are. .used by their 
father like children. 1587 Holinshed Chron. III. 10/2 The 
onelie place wherein all the mal-coutents [ed. 1577 Rebels] 
of his realme had their refuge. 1668 R. Steele Husband- 
man's Calling v. (1672) 67 No, sayes the male-content, if 
things had sorted to my mind, it had been far better than 
it is. 1687 Dryden Hind <$■ P. in. 662 Your sons are male- 
contents, but yet are true, As far as non-resistance makes 
’em so. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. in. Wks. 1813 I. 258 
The malecontents had not yet openly taken up arms. 1841 
Trench 1 Parables (i860) 416 He expostulates with the mal- 
content. 1874 Green Short Hist. \x.%q. 662 The leading 
malcontents . . were already calling on him to interferein arms. 

1 2. The state of being discontented. Obs. 

[Really a distinct word : see Content A] 

1591 Troub. Raigne K.Jokn (1611) 39 We must obscure 
this monewith melodie, Least worser wrack ensue our male- 
content. 1632 Lithgow Trav, 1. 6 Let me enter into con- 
sideration of the intractable passage of my malecontents past. 
1643 Milton Divorce 11. xx. Wks. 1851 IV. 119 A necessity 
of sadnesse and malecontent. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 

v. 25 Content to be nothing, or never to have been, which 
was beyond the »m/e-content of Job, who cursed not the 
day of his life, but his nativity. 1663 Flagellum or O. Crom- 
well (1672) 29 Rash and blind Furies, that made way to the 
unobserved advancement of this private Male-content. 

t MalC0Hte‘Uted, (.pa. pple. and)*. Obs. Also 
male-. [Partly f. prec. adj. + -ED 1 ; partly f. Mal- 
+ Contented at] 

1. As pa. pple. Made malcontent, rare-' 1 . 

1584 Leycesters Conmtw. (1641) 150 Noble men of the 
Realm, who live abroad.. much iniured and malcontented 
by his insolencie, 

2 . = Malcontent a. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. mm, vi, For what purpose 
was it. .For me to fume with malecontented heart? _ 1593-4 
Sylvester Profit Imprisonm, 541 Murmuring ’gainst the 
Lord, with male-contented voj'ce. 1600 PIeywood is/ Pt. 
Edw. IV (1613) A 4, To him the malcontented commons 
flocke, From euery part of Sussex. 1614 Jackson Creed hi. 
xxxii. § 3 If men male-contented with this present, may haue 
sweete promises of euerlasting happinesse in the life to come. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII 39 For the better securing of his 
estate, against mutinous and malcontented Subiects. 1696 
Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) IV. 119 The restlesse attempts 
of the malecontented party, a 1716 South Serin. Sev. Occas. 
(1744) VII. 289 To satisfy or silence this malecontented 
Enquiry. 

Hence + WCalcoatemtedly adv. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd.Sf Commw. 231 The Portugals. . 
live male-contentedly under his obedience and government 
1755 Johnson, Malecontentedly. 

t Malconte*ntedness. Obs. Also male-. 
[See -ness.] The state of being malcontented. 

r6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits <?• Divels 349 In an onelie 
malcontentednes, rather against the persons of some in 
authoritie then in any true mindednes towards reformation. 
<*1639 WorroN in Reliq . (1685) 659 The Pope appear’d not 
pubnckly, ..for a kind of malecontentedness with his own 
action. 171a Addison Sped. No. 445 F 5 , 1 fear they would 
ascribe the laying down my Paper, on such an Occasion, to 
a Spirit of Malcontentedness. 

Personified. 1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 67 Where 
sullen Mnle-contentednesse sits, 

Ma'lconteatism. rare - 1 . [-ISM.] =• prec. 

1813 Examiner 3 May 288/1 A sign of malcontentism. 
MaTcontently, a. rare—*, [f. Malcontent 
a. + -IjY A ] In a malcontent manner. 

In some recent Diets. 

t Malcontentment. Ob s. Also male-, [a. 

OF. malcontentement-. cf.MAL-and Contentment.] 
The condition of being malcontent. 

*587 Holinshed Scot. Chron « 446/2 They had. .by vni- 
uersall male-contentment of the people; .procured & great 
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distraction of the kings leeges hearts. 1588 Kyd Househ. 
Phil. Wks. (1901) 252 Vppon the inalcpiuentment of the 
minde Ibllowes the. .weakenes of the bodie. 1606 Bp. W. 
Barlow Serm. 21 Sept. E, Their ground was Malecontent- 
ment,,. because they could not be made Bishops. 1637-50 
in Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 288 So he put in fifty merks with 
shame and great malcontentment. 

Mal-co nvenanee. rare. [quasi-Fr.,f.phr. mal 
eomjenir to be unsuitable.] Defective adaptation. 

1835 Chalmers Hat. Theol.X 1849) T n - iii* 266 Any mal* 
convunance which is incompatible with life cannot.. be pre- 
sented to observation. 

|| Mal-crasis (mail |kr<?i -sis). Path. rare. [f. 
Mal- + Ceasis.J A faulty combination of con- 
stituents. 

1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anal. 115 Inflammations which 
arise in consequence of a mal-crasis of the blood. 

t Maldathait. obs. Also 4 maid at. [a. OF. 
maldehait : see Mal- and Dahet.] ‘ May he have 
misfortune ’ ; = Dahet. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16290 (Cott.) For |>i mis-sau Jrat all has 
herd maldathait [Gbtt. maldat] qua be spare. 

|| Mal de Haue. Obs. [Fr.] Disease of the side. 

C129Q Bechet 901 in V. Eng. Leg. 132 ]k bischop thomas 
lay, In be svknesse of maldeflanke. 

II Mal cle mer. [Fr.J Sea-sickness. 

1778 J. Adams Diary 19 Feb., Wks. 1851 III. 98 The mal 
de mer seems to be merely the effect of agitation. 1899 
Godley Lyra frivola 6 He notes his qualms with care. Avid 
bids the public know ’em In ‘Thoughts on Mal de Mer’ Or 
‘Nausea: a Poem’. 

i‘ Maldisant. Obs. Also 6 maledizant. [a. 
F. ma/disani, £ mal ill + disant, pr. pple. of dirt 
to say.] An evil-speaker, slanderer. 

1598 Florio Hal. Diet, a 6 He is to blame .. that will 
be wittie in another mans booke. How then will scoffing 
readers scape this marke of a maledizant? 1617 Minsheu 
Ducior s. v., A Maldisant or euill speaker. 1661 Blount 
Glqssogr. (ed. 2), Maldisant, an evil speaker, a backbiter. 

ffialdonite (mg-ldonait). Min. [Named in 
1876 by Uliich, from Maldon , Victoria, its locality : 
see -ITE.] A variety of gold, containing bismuth. 

1870 Amer. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. n. L. 272 Maldonite, or Bis- 
muttiic Gold. 

Malduck (mseldnk). [? f. malt = Maw sbd + 
Duck sb. But cf. Mallemuck.] A name, in the 
Shetland Isles, for the Fulmar. 

1802 G. Montagu Ortiith. Diet. (1833I 315 Malduck. 1806 
P. Neill Tour Orkney <5- She tl. 198 Malmock, Mallemock, 
or Mallduck, Fulmar, Procetlaria glacialis.— Appears in the 
friths of Orkney, and voes of Shetland. 

Maldyv -Sc. ? Obs. ‘ A coarse woollen cloth of 
grey or mixed colour ’ (Jam. Sitfipl.). Also attrib . , 
1588-9 Extracts Rec. Glasgow (1876) 128 In the first, ane 
cloik of maldy, price thrie pundis : .. ane pair of maldy 
schankis [etc,]. 

t Male, sb. 1 Obs. Also Mkle, [ad.L. mal-us 
apple-tree, mdl-ttm apple.] A11 apple ; an apple- 
tree. Also Comb, as male-apple, -apple-tree. 

a 1400 Song Solomon [it. 3] in Pel. Ant. 1. 40 As the male 
is plentiuouse of apples . . so is my derlyng among sones. 
c 1420 Pallad '. on Hush., Tabula, Male appeltreen. Male 
applis. Ibid, xu 059 This mone also the male [or.g, mall] is 
sett to sprynge; This male is sette in londis hoot & drie. 

Male (m<?'l), a. and sbP Forms : 5, 7 masle, 
4 mactle, mavtrl, maal, maule ; Sc. 5-6 maill, 6 
mail, 7 maile ; 4- male. (See also Mascle a.) 
[a. OF. male, masle (mod.F. m&le), earlier mascle 
L. masculus (f. mas male person, male), whence 
Masculine a. Cf. Pr. mascle, Sp., Pg. macho. 
It . maschio. 

The spelling masle was the prevailingone in Law French, 
and in legal use appears in Eng. down to the 17th c. Sir 
T. Browne is the only non-legal writer of the 17th c. who 
uses it : doubtless as suggesting the original Latin etymon.] 
A. adj. 

I. Of or belonging to the sex which begets off- 
spring, or performs the fecundating function of 
generation. 

1 . a. of persons. In Law. Heir, issue, line, 
tail male. (In early, esp. legal use, often pi. males.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 130 Gif it fell that his sone Davy 
Deit but air male of his body Gottyn. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. xvi. 236, I circumcised.. my nieyne and alle bat male 
were. 1382 [see Female 1 a 1]. c 1450 Merlin 88 She is now 
leide down in his bedde of a childe male, 1450 Rolls of 
Parlt, V. 1 88/1 To hym and to ills heires masks of his body 
lawfully begoten, 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 25 And for 
defawte of yssew male of the seid Robert than 1 wil John 
Baret. .haue it, to hym and to his eyres male. ? a 1500 Sir 
Beues 3392 (Pynson) Yonge male chyldren two. c 1500 Mein- 
sine 18 Hebegateon her many children males. 1563 WinJet 
Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 82 The maill bame 
nocht circumcidit the auchtin day. 1595 Shaks. John in. 
iv. 76 Caine, the first male-childe. 1613 — Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 
189 My Ladies wombe. .concern'd a male-child by me. 1614 
Selden Titles Hon. 196 Resettling.. the reuersion to them- 
seluesin default of heires masks. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila’s 
Hist. Hr. (1678) 6 In the male-line of their Predecessors. 
1752 Hume Pol. Disc. x. x66 All masters discourage tlie 
marrying of their male servants. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) 
VI. 3x5 An estate in tail male was vested in Edmund Hicks, 
hs heir male of the body of Launcelot Hicks. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess Prol. 151 , 1 Would make it death For any male thing 
but to peep at us. 
b. of anitnalg. 

c 1400 Master of Game xxxiv. (MS. Digby 182), She ttlie 
hare] ober while is. mple . , and ojzere while is female, c 1.440 
Promp.Parv. 323/x Male, best or fo.wle, no feme!, masculus. 
a 1500 [see Female, a. xbj., *530 Palsgr. 24^1 Male got?, 
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love. *607 Shaks. Cor.v. iv. 30 There is no more mercy in 
him, then there is milke in a male-Tyger, 1797 Encycl. Brit, 
[ed. 3) VII. 258/1: This operation [castration] maybe per- 
formed both on male and female fish. 1835 W. S. Dallas 
Syst. Nat. Hist. I. 348 In the autumn, male and female 
insects are found, furnished with perfect generative organs. 
x§03 Oxford Times 22 Feb. 2/1 For sale. .3 hens and x male 
bird. 

absol. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 45 Sche sih the bestes in 
her kinde, . . The madle go with the femele. 

c. In male f kind (also attrib.), sex (see Sex). 
138a Wyclif Luke ii. 23 For ech male kynde openynge 
the wombe to go out, schal be clepid hooly to the Lord. X530 
Palsgr. 318/1 Male of the male kynde, masle. 1598 Guilpin 
Skial. Sat. iv. (Grosartj 51 A male-kind sparrow once mis- 
tooke his nest And fled for harbour to faire Liuias breast. 
1611 Cotgr., Masatleyte, Manhood, or the male kind. 1681 
R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 41 The Malekind may come and see 
him, but no Women are admitted, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts % 19 A smaller bird Tercellene or Tassel of the masle 
sex. 1727 Bailey vok II, Male-kind, 

. d. Said, of the reproductive organs of this sex. 

1607 TorsEt.L Fottr-f. Beasts (1658) 254 They took from 
them [stoned horses] their male parts. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IX. 140/ 1 The male-duct.. terminates at the anterior 
extremity of the body. 1888 Rollf-ston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 472 Neomenia cariuata [a mollusc] has been said to 
possess lateral male ducts. 

e. Used jocularly to qualify female designations, 
e.g. male aunt = uncle; male bawd = pander, 
etc. ; also to qualify female conditions, as male 
widowhood, the condition of being a widower. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 100 They fall into a kinde 
of Male Greene-sicknesse. 1607 Tourneur Rev. T rag. 1. ii, 
When base male-Bawdes kept Centinell at staire-head. 1681 
Otway Soldier's Fort. it. i, Your Go-between, your Male- 
Baud there. 171a Steele Sped. No. 288 ? 1 Which has given 
me Encouragement to describe a certain Species of Mankind 
under the Denomination of Male Jilts. Ibid. r>2 They whom 
my correspondent calls Male Coquets, shall hereafter be 
called Fribblers, Ibid, No. 320 r 1 You have published the 
Term Male-Coquets. 17x2 Francham ibid. No. 520 ? 1, I 
cannot but recommend the Subject of Male Widowhood to 
you. 1755 J. Shkbbeare Lydia (1769) I. 59 When a new 
work is advertised, the male and female ladies, .immediately 
conclude it cannot be worth the reading. 1770-93 [see 
Coquette i c], 1781 Mme. D’Arblay Diary II. 87 He is 
an actual Male prude ! x8ax Lamb Elia Ser. 1. My rela- 
tions , Male aunts, as somebody calls them, I had none— to 
remember, 

f. Comb. 

*587 Golding De Morntty vl 63 God . . who is also Minde, 
& life and Light, and Malefemale [tnarg. dpite.o'&'tjAv?], begat 
or bred Log in the Speach. 1603 B. JoNSoM Sejanusn, ii. 
(1605) D 3 b, That male-spirited Dame, Their Mother. X774 
Wes tin. Mag. II. 453 You will see behind a Perfumer’s 
counter.. a Mate-Female Thing of this sort. 

2 . With reference to the vegetable kingdom, a. 
Said of certain plants (of dioecious genera) the 
flowers of which contain only the fecundating or- 
gans. Subsequently said also of the fecundating 
organs of plants, and of flowers containing only 
organs of this kind. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvh. it. (1495) 597 Yf . . the 
rynde of a male palme be put to the leuys of the female . . 
the fruyte. .shall be the sooner rype. a 1400 Stockh. Medical 
MS. ii. 7x5 in Anglia XVIII. 324 In a vessel!. .Putte hem, 
& pou schal t sene Wyche is femel & wyche is male. 1600 
J. Tory tr. Leo's Africa vt. 268 Of date-trees some are male 
and some are female. 1789 G. White Selbomc v. (1853) 209 
This is a male tree, which in the spring sheds clouds of dust, 
and fills the atmosphere around with its farina. 1791 Gentl. 
Mag. 2/2 The catkins which appear in January are the male 

? arts of a nut-tree. 1796 Withering Brit. PL (ed. 3) I. x88 
n the Ribes alpinum, the male and female flowers are some- 
times found on different plants, 1871 Kingsley AtLasti, In 
the midst of the yard grew, side by side,, .a male and female 
Papaw. 187S Bennett & Dyf.r tr. Sachs' Bol. 448 The 
resemblance of the male flowers to the inflorescence of Equi- 
setum is as striking [etc.]. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi, § 1.165 
The Stamens are the male or fertilizing organs of a flower. 

b. Applied to certain plants to which sex was 
formerly attributed on account of some peculiarity 
of habit, colour, etc. Male fern, Asplenium 
(Nephrodium) Filix-mas ; also attrib. 

156a Turner Aerial il 3 The vertues of the male feme. 
*S 97 Gerarde Herbal n. cclxix.(x633)773 The male Mullein 
or Higtaper hath broad leaves. 1639 T. de Grey Compl. 
Horseman 319 Take the root of male brake or fearn. 17x8 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 133 Paul's Betony or Male Speedwell. 
1779 M, Underwood Dis. Childr, (ed. 4) 1. 147 The male 
fern alone is reckoned a specific [for worms]. 1838 Lindley 
Flora Med. 5x2 Purga Macho, or Male Jalap. 1871 Kingsley 
A t Last v, Here and there a young one [palm] springing up 
like a gigantic crown of male-fern. *877 tr. von Ziemsscn's 
Cycl. Med. VII, 70a Male fern-root. 

II. 3 . Of or pertaining to a man ot men, or to 
male animals ; peculiar to or characteristic of men j 
composed or consisting of men. 

<1x631 Donne Progr. Soul 1. 12 By thy male force is all 
wee have begot z68a R. Burton A amir. Curios. (1684) 
67 It was after altered into a Male-Nunnery. 1684 T, 
Burnet Th. Earth 1. 198 The ancients.. have suppos’d that 
there was something of an sethereal element in the male- 

f eniture. 1710-ix Swift Jrnl. to Stella 26 Feb., They 
eep as good female company as I do male. 1784 Cowprr 
Task vi. 233 Profaned,, .under various names, Female and 
male. 1804-5 Wordsw. Prelude hi. 56 Trinity’s loquacious 
clock.. told the hours Twice over with a male and female 
voice. *871 Darwin D esc. Man (1888) 303 The common 
drake ., after the breeding season is well known to lose 
his male plumage for a period of three months. 1900 Daily 
News 18 Sept. 4/6 A case filled with moths whose right wings 
belong to tne male coloration, 1903 Westm . Gens. 3 Feb, 9/* 
It is intended to form a male voice choir. 
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b. Appropriate or adapted to the use of a man. 
X788 J. Ware in Mem. Med. Soc. II. 336 Strictures on the 
Use of the Male Catheter. 1828 Sir A. Haluday Pres. St. 
Lunatics Si, 1 Matron for Male Hospital, 1898 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 986 A large soft rubber male catheter. 

III. transf. Applied to various material and 
immaterial things, denoting superiority, strength, 
greatness, or the like. 

■f 4 . In occasional applications. Obs. 
c 164.5 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 371 As in France, so in all 
other wine countries, the white is called the female, and the 
claret or red wine is called the male, because commonly it 
hath more sulphur, body, and heat in it. 1649 Blithe Eng. 
huprov. Impr. ix. (1653) 48, I shall provoke unto the best 
Improvement, and where there can be a Male-Improvement 
offer not to the Common- Wealth a Female. 1667 Milton /■’. L. 
viii. 150 Other Suns perhaps With their attendant Moons 
thou wilt descrie Communicating Male and Female Light, 
f 5. a. baid of precious stones, on account of 
depth, brilliance or other accident of colour; also 
of other stones, with reference to their hardness or 
other esteemed qualities. [Gr. apprju, L. masculus.] 
01400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 158 Thei [the dyamandes] 
growen to gedre, male and femele. x68x Grew Musceum 
290 The Sardius or Cornelian, . . The best, by some called 
The Male. Ibid. 2<yj The Florid Male Eagle-Stone. 1726 
Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 5S/2 The Stones found in Rivers, 
which are call’d Male ones,.. grow dry immediately when. . 
taken out of the water. 1855 Browning Saul viii, Lordly 
male-sapphires. 

+ b. Used to distinguish the harder and more 
compact kind of sand or gravel. Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 409 The hard and compact gravell 
called the Male gravell [L. sabulum viaseulum\. xOxo W. 
Folkingham Art of Survey iv. Concl. 87 A faire Pond .. 
springing from the West forth of a male grauell. 1726 
Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 105/2 The male-sand lit. sab- 
bione maschio] and the hard grit are sure to afford the best 
of water. 18x3 Vancouver Agric. Devon 65 The male or 
bastard tin-stone is found, .on Dartmoor. 

1 6 . Male incense. [So in L.and Fr.] A superior 
quality of incense, known by the greater size of the 
‘ tears’ in which it is collected; frankincense. Obs. 

1598 W. Phillip tr. Linschoten s Voy. 1. lxxii.119 Frankin- 
sence is of two sorts, one white, that is round ana like vnto 
drops, which is the best, and called the masle ; the other 
blacke. 1647 Herrick Noble Numb., Dirge Jephthah's Dau. 
xiii. May virgins, when they come to mourn, Male-Incense 
burn Upon thine Altar ! 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 

Frankincense, Male incense, or olibanum. 

7. Of rime : = Masculine. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 71 The French.. hath 
both the Male [ryme], as Bon, Sou, and the Female, as 
Plaise, Taise. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 486/1 These mono- 
syllable or last-syllable rhymes are called male rhymes. 
1896 S. W. Barnum Vocab. Eng. Rhymes (ed. 2) Introd. 16 
Part I consists of single or male rhymes. 

8. Said of the external layer of bark on a tree. 

1884 [see Female A. 8].. 

I v" . 8. A distinctive epithet for that part of an 
instrument or contrivance which is adapted to 
penetrate or fill the corresponding female part. 

a 1856 H. MilLbr in Fooipr. Creator (1874) 342 The male 
half of the hinge belongs to the head, and the female half to 
the jaw. 1884 Britten Watch ff Clocknt. 274 Steel runners 
with male centres are handy when turning bouchons. 1889 
Mayne's Med. Vac., Female . . the part of a double-limbed 
instrument which receives the male or corresponding part, 
b. (See qnot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. xii. 433/1 There is no differ- 
ence between the male and female Trepan, but for the pin 
in the middle which the female wants. 

C. Male gauge : the outer gauge or screw of a 
printing press. Male screw: the spiral pin or rod 
which fits the spirally bored circular socket of the 
‘ female ’ screw. 

1669 Boyle Contn.New Exp. tr. (1682) 11 A Female Screw, 
to receive the Male-screw of the Stop-cock. 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc . , Printing xix. 170 So as the Male-Gages may 
fall into the Female-Gages. 1822 I mison Sci. A rt L 48 The 
first is called the Male or outside screw. 1827 Faraday 
Client. Manip. xv. 361 Their use is to connect together 
stop-cocks . . terminated by male screws. 1856 C. Carey in 
Abr. Specif. Patents, _ Writ. Instr, (1869) 210 At each of 
the four angles of one is fixed an upright male screw. 

B. sb. 

1 . A male animal. 

13. . E. E.Allit.P. B. 337 Aypoumeng with pe matez be 
mete ho-bestez. X398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. vi. xii. 
(1495) 196 In all kynde of beestes the male is more crafti. 
159 “ Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 19 The beasts, the fishes, and 
the winged fowles Are their males subjects. X596 Nashe 
Saffron Walden Ep. Ded. A 2, Musing Dick, that studied 
a whole yeare to know which was the male and female of 
red herrings. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11, 236/1 A Boc- 
caret [Hawk] is the Male of A Boccarell. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, in. 420 The furious Mare, Barr’d from the 
Male, is frantick with Despair, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 314 There are some of the males who attach 
themselves to the female. _ x8oa Palky Nat. Theol . xix. 
(ed. 2) 263 The glow-worm is a female caterpillar ; the male 
of which is a fly, 1857 Househ. Words 10 Dec. 16 No less 
than sixteen of these little animals (all males). 
fig. 1871 Morley Crit. Misc . Ser. 1. Carlyle (1878) 175 
Carlylism is the male of Byronism. 

2 . A male person; a boy or man. Only in ex- 
pressed or implied antithesis with female. 

*3., E, E, A Hit, P. B. 695 Vch male mas his mach a 
man as hymseluen. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 60 For thar 
mycht succed na female, Quhill foundyn mycht be ony 
male. 1382 Wyclif Rom. 1, 27 The mawlis [gloss or men] 
the kyndeli vss of womrnan forsakyn, c 14x2 Hocgleve De 
Reg. Princ, 565 The ende is dep of male & of femele, *593 
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Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. i. 42 You loue the Breeder better than 
the Male. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, 36 Sic heires being 
mailes, the perfite age is twentie ane zeares. 1614 Selden 
"J itles Hon. 73 'lhat [crown] of Pharaoh was only for 
inasles, not for feminin capacitie. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 
x68 Whence of guests he makes them slaves Inhospitably, 
and kills their infant Males. 1809 in Earl Malmesbury's 
Lett. (1870) II. 204 , 1 am the only male here that is not gone 
hunting. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 574 Every 
male in the kingdom who had attained the age of sixteen. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. x. 481 Every male 
wno resisted was put to the sword. 

b. occas. A male plant. (Cf. A. 2, 2 b.) 

1548 I’ urner Natnes of Herbes (E.D.S.) 12 [Pimpernel.] 
The male hath a crimsin floure, & the female hath a blewe 
floure. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vi. 268 The flowers of 
the female will not open, vnlesse the boughes and flowers 
of the male be joined vnto them. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. 94 Herbalists . . naming that the masle, 
whose leaves are lighter. 

3 . A ‘ male ’ precious stone. (Cf. A. 5 a.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Sapphire,. .Different colours 
constitute different kinds thereof ; the deepest blues being 
e.teemed males, and the whitest females. 1750 tr. Leo . 
tiardus' Mirr. Stones 152 A milder flame is assigned to the 
females, but a yellower and more fervent to the males, 
t Male, sbf Obs. A word of obscure origin and 
meaning, occurring in certain phrases. The male 
wryes or wrings : something is wrong, there is 
a state of hardship. To wring (a person) on the 
males : to cause trouble to. [Quot. a 1 500 is 
obscure, perh. textually corrupt.) 

<1x430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 43 The male so 
wryes, That no kunnyng may prevayl . . Ayens awommans 
wyte. la 1500 Wisdom 669 in Digby Myst. 163 Tlier 
pouert is the male wry, though right be, he shall neuer re- 
newe. c 1522 Skelton IV by uatto Court 75, The countrynge 
at Cales Wrang vs on the males. — Colyn Cloute 688 And 
so they blere your eye, That ye can not espye Howe the 
male dothe wrye. — Phyllyp Spar owe 700 Yet there was 
a thyng That made the male to wryng. 

Male, obs. form of Mail, Meal, Mole. 

Male-, prefix : see Mal-. 
Maladministration, Maleapert, etc. : see 
Mala-. 

t Malease. Obs. Forms: 3 malees. malisce, 
3-4 maless, 3-5 males, 4 malis, male-ese, Sc. 
mail eiss, mail ess, 4-5 mal ese, 5 male eese, 
mayll easse, male ease, 6 Sc. maill eys. [a. 
OF. malaise: see Malaise.] 

1 . Absence of ease ; uneasiness, discomfort ; in- 
convenience, annoyance; disquiet; distress, trouble, 

a *300 Cursor M. 6300 Wit ];air danger, sir moyses, Oft 
Jxii did him haue malees. Ibid. 6788 Widues ne barns 
faderles Do yee na wrang, ne na males, c 1300 K. Alt's. 
7366 Beter is, lyte to have in ese, Then muche to have in 
malese. 1377 Langl. P, PI. K. xiii. 76 What myschief and 
malese Cryst for man tholed. <21400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. 18 Euer mare when pou erte at raale-eese 
pan he comforthes pe. 1470-85 Malory Arth. vm. xii. 338 
A syr yet shalle I shewe you faueour in your male ease. 

2 . Disease, sickness. 

a 1300 Ctirsor M. 23x61 Oft i was wit malisce [ other texts 
malese] mette, Bot for you was me neuer bett. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce xx. 73, 75 Ane male ess tuk hym so sale, . . His 
mail eiss of ane fundyng Begouth. 1388 Wyclif Matt. iv. 
24 Thei brou3ten to hym alle that wereti at male ese. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxix. 34 This malice, That with sic panis 
prickiliis roe, 15x3 Douglas /Ends xu. 1.114 Quha wald 
wyth cuyr of medyeyne hym meys, The moir encressys and 
growis his maill eys. 

Male aventure : see Maladventctke. 

[| Malebolge (mabbp-lid^e). [It. Malebolge , f 
male pi. iem. of main evil + bolge pi. of bolgia lit. 

‘ budget (The sing, form malebolgia has oc- 
casionally been used by Eng. writers.)] The name 
given by Dante to bis eighth circle in Hell, con- 
sisting of ten rock-bound concentric circular 
trenches, designated ‘ bolge Used transf., chiefly 
with allusion either to the pool of filth in the 
second ‘ bolgia ’ (Canto xviii), or to the boiling 
pitch in the fifth 1 bolgia’ (Canto xxi). 

1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Calhedr. xqth C. vii. 250 The 
malebolge of stock-brick and cement in which we have been 
so long wandering. 1884 Q. Rei>. Apr. 350 We. .look down 
into a Dolling malebolgia of steam and sulphur. 1894 Scots- 
man 12 July, The channels that feed this devouring male- 
bolge are the newspapers and the telegraph offices. 

Hence Malebo-lgian, Maletoodgic adjs., of or 
resembling the Malebolge. 

1883 Harped s Mag. June i2i/t, I confess having felt a. , 
reluctance to immerse myself in this maiebolgian mass of peat 
mud. 1883 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 1/2 This Malebolgic pool 
of London’s misery. 

+ Malebouche. Obs. Also 6 Male bonsh. [a. 
OF . Malebouche (lit. ‘evil mouth’), the name of 
an allegorical personage in Le Roman de la Rose 
(c 1 200-30) ; called ‘Wikkid-Tonge’ in Rom. Rose 
7357.] Evil speaking personified. 

1390 Gower Conf, I. X72 Malebouche, Whos tunge neither 
pyl ne crouche Mai hyre, so that he pronounce A plein 

f ood word, c 140a Lydg. Compl, Bl. Knt. 260 And Male- 
otiche gan first the tale, telle. <1x460 Sir R. Ros La Belle 
Dame 741 Male-bouche in courte hath gret comaundement. 
1593-4 Churchyard Rebuke to Rebellion in Nichols Progr, 
III. 239 Ne wit nor skill, can scape the scowling scorne Of 
bold male boush, that like ban-dog doth balL 
Maleoe, obs. form of Malice. 

Malecoutent, etc. : see Malcontent, etc. 


MALEDICEWCY. 

Maleeoto(o)n, variant of Melocoton. 
Maledery, valiant of Maladebie. 
tMaledi cency. Obs.rare. [f. next : see-ENCY.] 
The practice or habit of speaking evil. 

1653 R. Baillie Dissuas. Vind. (1655) 57 marg., One 
ground of my patience of M. Ts. maledicency. 1723 Attf.r- 
bury Answ, Consid. Spirit Luther 69 We are now to have 
a last of the maledicency of Luther’s Spirit from his Book 
against Henry the 8th. 

Malediceut (msel/doi’sent), a. and sb. Now 
rare. Also 7 erron. -dioant. [ad. L. maledicent- 
em, pr. pple. of maledicere to speak evil of, orig. 
two words, male ill + dlcgre to speak, say.] 

A. adj. Given to evil-speaking. Also, of utter- 
ances : Of the nature of evil-speaking, slanderous. 

1599 Sandys Enropse Spec. (1632) 93 Possessed with .. so 
furious, so maledicent, and so slovenly spirits. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 284 You can boldly insert into 
her Verses, Many, and those Maledicent things of your own. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vu. x, The maledicent Bodyguard, 
getting, .better malediction than he gave. 1846 Hare Mis- 
sion Com f Pref. (3850) 12 Ignorance .. when it is maledi- 
cent, is sure to find a credulous auditory. 

B. sb. One who speaks evil of another. 

1657 Hawke Killingis M. Pref. 1 Tiberius., who otherwise 
was merciful to Male-dicams. 

Maledict (mse-lfdikt), a. (sb.) arch. [ad. L. 
malediclus, pa. pple, of maledicere : see prec.] 
Accursed. Also as sb., an accursed person. 

a 1550 Image Hypocr. in Skelton’s Wks. (1843) H- 441/1 
For some be Benedictes With many maledictes. 1867 
Lomgf. tr. Dante's Inferno v, 42 As the wings of starlings 
bear them on In the cold season in large baud and full, So 
doth that blast the spirits maledict. 

Male diet (mae’l/dikt), v. [f. L. maledict-, ppl. 
stem of maledicere'. see Maledicent.] trans. 
To address with maledictions, curse, execrate. 

*780 in F. Moore Songs Amer. Rev. (1856) 333 Thy name 
should now be maledicted. 1898 T. Hardy IVessex Poems 
3 6, I can hut maledict her. 1901 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 423 
Their gods were.. to be crushed, broken, maledicted. 

Maledicted (marl/dikted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ed 1 .] Accursed ; evil-spoken of. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Maledicted, , cursed or banned. 1864 
Sai.a in Daily Tel. 19 Oct., The scurvy maledicted money 
which never did any one any good. 1890 Daily Mews 
13 Oct. 6/5 This much maledicted article of attire. 
Maledi-ctine, a. and sb. Parody of Benedic- 
tine, after malediction. 

1641 R. Baillie Paratt, Liturgy w, Massbk. Pref. 3 Till that 
cruell makdictine Monk, .had massacred 2000. .opposers. 
1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. viii. 31 And left poor Sancho 
..a Monke, but of the order of the Maledictines. 
Malediction, (msel/drkjan). Also 5 male- 
diccyoun, -dyccion, 5-6 -dioeioxi, 6 -diecyon. 
[ad, L. maledictidnem, n. of action f. maledicere : 
see Maledicent a. Cf. Malison.] 

1 . The utterance of a curse; the condition of 
being under a ban or curse. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 49 Tyl assoylled thou be 
Of this legal malediccyoun. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/2 
He was moche angry & gaue his malediccion & curse to the 
temple. 1526 T indale Gal. iii. 10 For as. many as are under 
the dedes of the lawe are wider malediccion. 1328 More 
Dyalog tie 1. xvii. Wks. 139 And after he sheweth the male- 
diccions that shall fall tnerevpon. 1S99 Hakluyt Poy. II. 
1. 93 He gaue his malediction or curse to his children and 
successours. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 160 (1608 Qo.) Menaces 
and maledictions against King and nobles. 1671 Milton 
Samson 978. 1706 H, Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. 

(1709) III. 485 They tried to persuade her to pronounce a 
malediction upon Alcibiades. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, 
I taunted him, ridiculed him, loaded him with maledictions. 
1851; Longf. Gold. Leg. 1, The malediction Of my affliction 
Is taken from me. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. ix. vi. (1864) V, 
292 His progress instead of being a blessing to the land was 
deemed a malediction, 

2 . Reviling, slander; the condition of being re- 
viled or slandered, 

1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 182b, Thou art and 
euer hast ben free from all malediccyon and.opprobry. 1639 
Stanley Hist. Philos, xm. (1701) 618/2 Giving no man a 
just cause of contumely or malediction. 1883 Edgar Old 
Ch. Life Scotl. 273 In the year 1661 the malediction of a 
parent was made a capital offence in Scotland. 

Maledictory (meelfdi-ktsri), a. [f. L. male- 
dict- (see Malediction) + -oby.] Of the nature 
of, or resembling a malediction. 

182a Black w. Mag. II, 393 This manful and maledictory 
Manifesto. 1887 Temple Bar Apr. 478 With maledictory 
groans and ejaculations. 

+ Maledight, a. and pple. Obs. Also 3 male- 
dith, 4-5 maledih.t, 5 maladiclite, maledigt, 
maladiete. [ad. L. malediclus, pa. pple. of male- 
dicere : see Maledicent. The form is perh. 
influenced by association with ME. diht, pa. pple. 
of dihten Dight zl] Cursed, accursed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 891 (Cott.) pou worm, pou sal be male- 
dight. Ibid. 2074 pu art and sal be maledith [ rime-word 
sith = .sight], Ibid. 2136 Cham jpe maledight. Ibid. 10266 
Biclepis bat man for maledight [<71375 Fair/, maladiete; 
a 1300-1400 Gott. malediht] pat has na barn. Ibid. 13336 
Na wrenches o pe maledight \c 1375 Fair/, maladiete]. 
Ibid. 22034 Maledight [a 1400 Edinb. maladichte]. 

Hence f Maledight v. (in pa. t, maledight ), trans. 
to curse. 

a. 1300 Cursor M. 2478 Pai war put in a foie plight pat god 
and man pam maledight. 
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Maledius, obs. pi. of Malady. 

Maledizant, variant of Maldisant Obs. 
Mal-educa tion. rare. [See Mal-.] Im- 
perfect or misdirected education. 

1848 tr. Richter's Levana 8 Mere establishments for mal- 
education. 1867 Emerson Lett. 4 Sac. A inis, Progr. Cult. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 233 The obstructions of their mal-forma- 
tion and mal-education shall be trained away. 

Male ease, eese, variants of Malease Obs. 

Male engin(e, engyne, var. ff. Malengin Obs. 
t Male entente. Obs. [a. OF. male entente : 
see Mal - prefix and Intent jA] Evil intention. 

c 1430 Guy Warm, (Camb.) 5370 That the dewke in hys 
parlement Hym forgeue hys maleentente. 

Malees, male-ese, variants oi Malease Obs. 

+ Malefact. Obs. [ad. L. vialefactum, neut. 
pa. pple. of malefacere to do wrong, f. male ill + 
facere to do.] A malefaction, offence. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. PHI, c. 6 § 1 Wilful burning of houses, 

& other scelerous dedes and abhominable malefactis. *336-7 
A ct 3-4 Phil, $ Mary in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 256 Brought 
to answer to the law for that malefact. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
x. 457 Hee demanded me. .what malefact I was guilty of? 

Malefaction (nuelfise-kjan). [ad. L. male- 
factidnem,Vi.o { action f .malefacere : see prec.] Evil- 
doing ; an instance of evil-doing, a criminal act. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 621 Guilty Creatures . . Haue .. 
Bene strooke so to the soule, that presently They haue pro- 
claim’d their Malefactions. *624 Heywood Captives in. ii. 
in Bullen O. Pl. IV. 162 And all thy malefactions crownd 
with lyes. 1793 J. Williams Menu W. Hastings 20 That 
overbearing tide of prejudice, which would . . come rushing 
down even upon innocence when charged with malefactions. 
1805 T. Holcroft Bryan Perdue 1. 70 The vice of gaming 
was not the only malefaction of my father. 1900 Daily Tel. \ 
27 Aug. 6/2 The misery caused by their malefaction. 

b. occas. An act of wrong or injury to a person. 
1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics xi. § 72. 194 Such dis- 
regard of Self as brings on suffering, bodily or mental, is a 
malefaction to others. 

t Malefactions, a. Obs.~° [f. Malefaction 
+ -OUS.] Wicked, criminal. 

1660 Hexham, Misdadigh , Ill-doing, Malefactious, Offen- 
sive, or Criminall. 

Malefactor (masdifaektsi). Also 5 malfac- 
teur, 5-7 malefactour, 6 mallefactore. Cf. 
Malfetoub. [a. L. malefactor, agent-n. f. male- 
f eere : see Malefact.] 

1. One guilty of a heinous offence against the 
law ; a felon, a criminal. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xvi. 56 (Add. MS.) Anon thei entred 
the forestand sone the malefactours mette hem. 1471 Caxton 
Recuyell (Sommer) I. 16 He dyde iustyce on malfacteurs. 
1582 Bible (Rheims) Luke xxiil 32 And there were led also 
other two malefactours with him, to.be executed. 1385 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. 1. xvi. 17 The great place . . 
wher the malefactors are punished. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 11. 
v. 53. 1649 Bp.REYNOLDS/fostfa: iv. 88 Leade them forth . . as 
..malefactours to execution. *719 De 'Sots. Crusoe 1. iii, A 
Malefactor, who has the Halter about his Neck. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II, 27 For the most atrocious crimes., 
the malefactor is broken upon the wheel. 1862 H. Spen- 
cer First Priuc. u. xix. §153(1875(421 By a malefactor, 
we now understand a convicted criminal, which is far from 
being the acceptation of evil-doer. 

transf. 1693 Dryden Juvenal v\. (1691) 144 If their Barking 
Dog disturb her ease . . Th’unmanner’d Malefactor is ar- 
raign’d. 1697 — Virg, Georg. 11. 523 For this the Male- 
factor Goat was laid On Bacchus' Altar, andhis Forfeit paid. 

2. An evil-doer ; one who does ill towards 
another ; esp. in antithesis with benefactor. 

1483 Caxton Cato G vj, Hit is better that the malefactour 
juge hym selfe than that another shold juge hym, 1603 
Shaks, Meas. for M. 11. i. 52 Benefactors? Well: What 
Benefactors are they? Are they not Malefactors? *634 
W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. I) 45 God . . doth some- 
times punish Malefactors, without observing the formes of 
justice. 1633 Fuller Hist. Comb. v. § 19 margin. King 
Edward the fourth a malefactour to this Colledge. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool ofQual. xi. (1702) II. 121 Goodman Warm- 
house . . rode much at his ease by the chariot of his male- 
factor. i85o Emerson Cond. Life, Considerations Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 4x4 Mankind divides itself into two classes, — 
benefactors and malefactors. 1864 Fuse v Led. Daniel vi. 
2g6 That later king, who . , was called from his deeds, 
Kakergetes, ‘ malefactor ’. 

Malefactary (msel/faedctori), a. rare~ x . [As 
if ad. L. * malefactor ius, f. malefactor : see prec. 
and - oby.] Evil-doing, 

1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond III. 122 The Grange 
lived on its own solid substance, defying malefactory Radi- 
cal tricksters. 

Malefactress (mse*lxf 9 ?ktres). [f. Male- 
faotob + -ess.] A female malefactor. 

1647 Fanshawe tr. Pastor Fido (1676) 123 She dies a 
Malefactress. 1797 Mark Noble Mem, Ho. Medici xv. 
285 Bianca (was buried] with the ignominy and contempt of 
a malefactress, and a beggar. 1830 Hawthorne Scarlet 
L. ii. (1883) 71 We women .. should have the handling of 
such malefactresses as this Hester Prynne. 

t Malefacture. Obs. [f. L. malefact-, male- 
facere : see Malefact and - dee.] ^Malefaction. 

1633 Heywood Hierarch, vii. 412 The Putred Fountaine 
and bitumenous Well, From whence all Vice and Malefac- 
tures swell. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 3 7 Whether it be in 
all their Art to elude them, as concerning the obnoxious- 
ness of guilt, crime, offence or malefacture? 

Malefeazance,-fesour : see Malfeasance, -ob. 
+ Mal-effe ct. Obs. [See Mal-.] Evil effect. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies in. iii. 473 The Mal-Effects of 
Discord being Infinite. 


MALEFICENT. 

Malefic (male’fik), a. and sb. Also 7 , 9 male- 
fiek, 7 malefiq,ne. [ad. L. malefc-us (also mali- 
ficus), f. male ill + -ficus : see -fic. Cf. F. matt- 
fique, Sp, mallfico, Pg., It. malefico .] 

A. adj. Productive of disaster or evil; baleful 
in effect or purpose. Said esp. of stellar influences 
and magical arts or practices. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 263 Neither could the malefick 
starres impell the Brachmans to malefice or malefacture. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies hi. i. 388 We shall point out .. 
Constellations . . that are Malefique. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 584 Whether the embryons 
of their fruits do not disclose., harsh oppositions, which 
give warning of their malefic characters. 1809 A, Henry 
Trav. 124 A man who charged him with having brought 
his brother to death by malefic arts. *841 Borrow Zin- 
call I. viii. 1. 145 Practices equally malefic as the crime 
imputed to them. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 1. 105 The 
slackness of certain periodic trades, .(and) want of employ- 
ment. .have a doubly malefic effect. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
1. 385 It belonged to the malefic arts of which they may well 
have heard from Roman visitors. 

B. sb. tx, Astro l. A malefic aspect or body. fb.One 
who practices malefic arts ; a malign wizard. Obs, 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 139 _ A conjunction of all the 
maleficks that are named in their [planetarians] art. Ibid. 
174 Most arrant inchanters, sorcerers, veneficks, maleficks, 
wizzards, and witches in the world. 1819 J. Wilson Diet » 
Astral., Malefcs, doers of evil : Saturn and Mars. Ibid., 

A retrograde malefic would be reudered by it Uc. retro- 
gradation] more innoxious. 

Hence + Male’flcness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Malefickness, injuriousness. 

+ Male’fical, a. Obs. rare. [Formed as prec, 
+ -al.] = Malefic a. 

1615 Croqke Body of Man 342 The threatnings of the 
Starres and their maleficall influence. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astral, lxvii. 411 Whether there arise. .any maleficall fixed 
Starres. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 349 Acertaine maleficall 
sorcerer., made all the locks fall off and doors fly open. 
Hence Male'flcally adv., in a malefic manner. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 279 Magicians, .malefically im- 
precating, and venefically murdering [etc.]. x88x R, A. 
Proctor in Cornh. Mag. Dec. 700 Believing, .that comets 
act malefically by their direct influence on the air. 

Maleficate (male’fikcff), V. rare ~ x . [f. Male- 
fic a. + -ate ; cf. med.L. maleficare. Cf. Male- 
ficiate &.] trans. To bewitch. 

1827 Sir H. Taylor Isaac Comnenus 11. iv. 87 What will 
not a man do when once he is maleficated? 

Malefice (mse'Ufis). Also 5 -fyce. [ad. L. 
maleficium , f. malefic-us Malefic. Cf. F. malPficeb\ 

1, A wicked enchantment ; sorcery, arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. j. pr. iv. 12 (Camb. MS.) They 
trowen J>at I haue had affinite to malefice or enchauntement 
[L. ajjknes fuisse videmur inalefcio\ ^83 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 203/2 Seynt Peter., disclosed all his [Simon Magus’] 
malefyces. 165a Gaule Magastrom. xoo Malefice and 
sorcery. 1700 G, Hickes Let. 19 June Pcpys' Diary (1879) 
VI. 202 The discovery of witches, and their malefices and 
enchantments. 1863 Cornh. Mag. XI. 471 That he should 
die by the malefice of a sorcerer. 

2. An evil deed ; mischief. Obs. or arch. 

1391 Spenser M. Hvbberd 1x53 He crammed them with 
crumbs of Benefices, And fild their mouthes with meeds of 
malefices. x6rx J. Davies (Heref.) Sco. Folly (Grosart) 38/1 
So to the curat tis a malefice, But to the patron still a 
benefice. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Jure Regni 52 They 
use to be highly offended with robbers, and that very justly, 
if any of them in their malefices pretend the King’s name. 
1867 P. B. St. John Snow Ship v. 47 Of man, his tricks 
and malefices, there was no sign. 
t3. In astrological sense: Malefic character. Obs. 
1632 Gaule Magastrom. 77 Made to consist by the stars, 
and to thrive, or dwindle away, according to the benefice, or 
malefice, of their influence. 

Maleficence (male-fisens). [ad. L. malefi- 
centia, f. maleficus Malefic : cf. Magnificence.] 

1. Evil-doing ; rarely , an act of evil-doing. 

1598 J. Keeper tr. Romcps Court. Acad. 252 Povertie 
bringeth foorth seditions and maleficences, a 1670 Hacket 
A bp. Williams 11. (1692) 83 The Bishop of Lincoln, .fell into 
trouble . . for want of a parliament to keep him from malefi- 
cence. 1830 Bentham Ojfic. Apt. Maximized Pref. 23 
note, The correspondent closeness of connection between 
maleficence.. and punishment. x86sJ.Grote Treat, Mor. 
Ideas xi. (1876) 244 By 1 maleficence' I mean the attempt 
to give pain, as such, to others. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
xix. viii. (1872) VIII. 249 Who the perpetrator of this Parisian 
maleficence was, remained dark. 

2. Malefic character ; barmfulness. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 32 
In order to express the maleficent character of a venomous 
plant, she combines in it clashing oppositions of the forms 
and colours which are the indications of that maleficence. 
1830 Westm. Rev. XIII. 428 He takes in hand Matchless 
Constitution’s plan. Not sufficient for him is its malefi- 
cence — he adds to it [etc.]. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 

884 There is still in such [formerly malarious] districts some 
remnant of maleficence. 

Maleficent (male*fisent), a. [f. L. maleficent 
altered stem (cf. Magnificent) of maleficus Male- 
fic at] 

1. Of things and spiritual agencies : Working 
harm, hurtful, malefic. Const, to. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 13. 219 That before the 
. .Formation of the World, there was unformed and disor- 
derly Matter existing (from Eternity) together with a Male- 
ficent Soul. 1786 tr. Bedford's Vathek (1868) 107 Our 
people have fled, and left us at the mercy of maleficent 
spirits. 1793 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 182 Principles maleficent 
to all government and order. 1833 Kirby Had. <$•; Inst. 


MALEVOLENT. 



Anim. II. xvi. 86 Whether these animals are really as vene- ' 
mous and maleficent as they were said to be of old. . seems 
very doubtful. 1846 Grotf. Greece 1. xvi. I. 565 Beneficent 
and maleficent demons. 1867 Sala Fr. Waterloo to Penins. 

I. 25 s It dispenses maleficent gases, and is always going, out 
at the wrong time. 1900 W. L. Courtney Idea Trag. 67 
The mundane sphere in which the beneficent and maleficent 
forces are warring. 

2. Of persons, their acts and dispositions : Wrong- 
doing, criminal. 

1760 tr. Pat toll's Lazo Mat. 11. v. § 70 Let us apply to the 
unj ust, what we have said above of a mischievous, or male- 
ficent nation. 1811-31 Bentham Mss. Lang, Wks. 1843 
VIII. 316 The sort of act thus described is a maleficent act. 
1829 — Justice tj ■ Cod. Petit. 50 No man is maleficent with- 
out a motive. 

+ Maleficial, a. Obs. [f. L. malefici-um (see 
M alepice) + -al.] . Malefic, maleficent. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 231 Such sorceries and maleficiall 
poisons, as men haue deuised . .to the mischiefe of their own 
kind. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. 111. vi. § 14 A law so maleficial 
unto them. 1811-31 Bentham Ess. Lang. Wks, 1843 VIII. 
319/1 Formation of new words on the ground of analogy. 
Example, .from beneficial, maleficial. 

+ Maleficiate, ppl. a. Obs. [a. med.L. male- 
fiddt-us , pa. pple. ot malefiddre : see next.] Be- 
witched ; spec, rendered impotent by spells. 

<11613 Overbury .4 Wife, etc. (1638) 317 This cures the 
Maleficiate. 1626 Rawley in Bacon’s Sylva To Rdr., 
Mens mindes, being bound ; and (as it were) Maleficiate, by 
the Charmes of deceiuing Notions and Theories. 1649 J. H. 
Motion to Pari. Ado. Learn. 4 You being loosed from those 
charmes wherewith you .. were maleficiate, began to act 
powerfully. 1653 R. Sanders Pkysiogn,. 171 Unable for 
Venery, cold and maleficiate as to generation. 

+ Malefi'ciate, v. Obs. [f. med.L. malefiddt -, 
ppl. stem of maleficidre, f. L. malefici-um Male- 
fice.] Irans. To bewitch; spec, to render im- 
potent by spells. Hence j* Maleficiated. ppl. a., 

+ Maleficiating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. 1. ii, A third, .fears all old 
women as witches,, .every person comes near him is malefi- 
ciated. 16*6 Bacon Sylva § 8S8 mnrg . , Experiment Solitary 
touching Maleficiating. 1646 Gaule Cases Consc. 174 Not 
only in regard of their Maleficiating mischiefes, but also of 
Gods judgments. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 179 To maleficiate 
a humor in any part of the Head, a 1693 Urquhart's 
Rai'elais w. xxxi. 237 Drugs.. which make the Taker cold, 
maleficiated. 

t Maleficia*tion. Obs.^ [n. of action f.prec. 
vb. : see -ation.] The action of ‘maleficiating’. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 379 A preceding, irre- 
mediable impotency, . . whether by way of perpetualf male- 
ficiation, or casualty. 1902 Konrath Shoreham's Poems 
21^ [Accidental impotence] was generally ascribed to male- 
ficiation. 

t Malefi'Cions, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. male- 
fid-um Malefick + -ous.] Of the nature of witch- 
craft. Hence f Malefic ciousness. 

1347 Boorde Brest. Health § i_ig Which herbe .. doth 
repell suche malyfycyousnes or spirites. 1684. tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. ix. 326. If any thing superstitious or malefi- 
cious come from the wickedness of the Devil. 

+ Male-fidian. nonce-sad. [f. L. male amiss + 
fui-es faith + -ian,] A misbeliever. 

2639 H L'Estkange Alliance Div. Off. 447 Against male- 
fidians, as well as against nulli-fidians, and soli-fidians 
heaven’s gates are certainly kept close barred. 
Malenque, obs. form of Malefic a. 
fMale fortune. Obs, [a. F. male fortune 
{male fem. of mal adj., evil).] = Misfortune. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur ix. xii. 356 Somtyme he was 
putte to the werse by mate fortune. Ibid, tx. xxxiv. 392 Syr 
launcelot by male fortune stroke sir Tristram, on the syde. 
f Malegerent, a. Obs. rare— 0 . [f. L. male ill 
ygerent-, pr. pple. of genre to conduct (oneself).] 

_ 1727 Bailey vol. II, Malegerent, ill-behaving, unthrifty, 
improvident. 

Malegetta, -gutta, obs.ff. Malaguetta. 
Malegrefe, -greve : see Maugre, 
Ma-ld-grubbles, obs. form of Mulligrubs. 
Maleheur(e, variant of Malheur Obs. 
Malehenreux, variant of Maleurous Obs, 
Maleheurte, -hurte, var, ft Maleurte Obs. 
Maleic (malfik), a. Ckem . [ad. F. maldque 

(Pelouze 1834) ; formed by alteration, of malique 
Malic, to indicate that this acid was related to 
malic acid.] Maleic add : a product of the dry 
distillation of malic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chon. Org. Bodies 35. 1873 Watts 
Femmes' Chem. (ed> xx) 723 The volatile acid produced with 
fumaric acid is called maleic acid. 

Also Maleimic = Maleic. (Cf. G. maletnsaure.) 

1889 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Male Engine, ingyne, var. ft. Malengin Obs. 
Male-institution : see Mac- prefix, 

+ Male journey. Obs. [a. OF. malejoumee 
‘evil day’.] An unfortunate battle. 

X4SS Poston Lett. I. 343 The Lord Cromwell wold have 


at the Felde and male journey of Wakefeld. 

Malekin, variant of Malkin. 
t Male morte. Obs. [? a. AF. *mal mart lit. 
‘dead evil’.] s*Moriial. 

e 1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Houndes .. 
haue pe male morte in hir nosethrylles. 


Malenc(h)olye,-li(e,-lia, obs.ff. Melancholy. 
Maleneoleous, -lious, obs. ff. Melancholious. 
Malender, obs. form of Malander. 
Maleness (m^-lnes). [f. Male a. + -ness.] 
fa. ‘Masculine’ or vigorous character; mascu- 
linity (cfo.), b. The quality of being of the male sex. 

1663 Sir' G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic 144 The Vatican of 
paganism cannot, for the male-ness of its stile, match that 
matchless Book of Genesis. 1889 Geudes & Thomson Evol. 
Sex xiii. 179 The [parthenogenetic] female cell lias a certain 
maleness about it. 1900 Pop. Sd. Monthly Feb. 486 The 
differences are the external expression of maleness and 
femaleness. 

t Malengin. Obs. Forms: 4-7 malengin, 
5 male ingyne, 5-6 male engyne, malengyne, 

5, 7 malengyn, 6 male engin, mallengyn, 
malingen, male-ingine, malengine, 6-7 male 
engine, [a, OF. malengin , f. mal evil (see Mal-) 
+ engin contrivance, Lngine rA] Evil machina- 
tion, ill-intent ; fraud, deceit, guile. 

1390 Gower Cong II. 138 So mai men knowe, how the 
florin Was moder ferst of malengin. X426 in E. E. Wills 
(1882) 70 Withoute fraude or male engyne. 1470-83 Ma- 
lory Arthur xvm. v. 733 For good loue she bad vs to dyner 
and not for no male engyne. 1302 Arnolde Citron. 88 b/x 
He was a good & an honest marchauut without fraude 
or malengyne. 1329 Act 2t Hen. VII /,c. 13 By any Manner 
of Means, Fraud, or Male Engine, c 1340 tr. Pol. Verg. 
Eng. Hist. (CamdenNo. 36) 226 Whoe, preventinge his Male 
Engine, invaded his bowndes. 1590 Spenser E. Q. nr. i. 
S3 Priefe Of such malengine and fine forgerye._ x6xx Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. § 5, 514 The same in good faith 
keepe, and without mal-Engyn. 1641 Milton Reform. 1. 
Wks. 1831 III. 8 When the Protectors Brother .. through 
private malice and mal-engin was to lose his life. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 3x3 All Presumption of Fraud and Male- 
engine ceases through the authority of the Judge. 

*[ b. Misused for : ? Ruin ; ? evil genius. 
x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defence 59 An opinion which is the 
verie male-engine of all sound diuinitie. 

II Mal-euteudu (malahtand«), a. and sb. 
[Fr., f. mal ill + entendu understood.] fa. adj. 
Mistaken, misapprehended. Obs. b. sb. A mis- 
understanding. 

1 1616 Raleigh Let. in E. Edwards Life (1868) II. 
Introd. p. lxii, I take it.. for a libertie mal entendu to he 
removed out of this steddy Tower into a rowling shipp, 
1780 H. Walpole Lett. (1858) VII. 448 By some mal-entendu 
it was packed up in his heavy baggage. 1824 Hf.ber Nar- 
rative (1828) II. xvi. 127 , 1 suspect that several mal-entendus 
of this kind have occurred, 1893 F. Adams New Egypt 217 
Things culminated in a stupid mal-entendu with the Times 
correspondent 

II Maleo (mse’l^d). [Native name, applied to 
various megapode birds in the Malay Archipelago. 
Written by Yalentijn 1726 in Du. spelling moekoe, 
malleoe.'] A megapode bird, Megaccphalon maleo , 
inhabiting Celebes. 

1869 A. R. Wallace Malay Archip. I. 413 One specimen 
of the large and interesting Maleo. 

f Maleolent, a. Obs. rare — Y [ad. L. male 
oknt-em- {male ill + pr. pple of olere to smell).] 
‘ That hath an ill smell ’ {Phys. Did. 1657). 

1637 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 212 Those that are not 
familiar, unpleasant and maleolent. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Male-ominous, variant of Mal-ominous. 
Malerde, obs. form of Mallard. 

Malerous(e, variant of Maleurous Obs. 
Males, Malescun : see Malease, Malison. 
Mal ese, variant of Malease Obs. 

Maleson(e, -esoune, obs. forms of Malison. 
Maless, Malesse : see Malease Obs., Malice. 
Male stream, -strom, obs. ft Maelstrom. 
f Malesuete, a. Obs. rare-" 0 , [ad. quasi-L. 
’• 'male suet-us {male ill, suetus accustomed).] 

_ 1727 Bailey vol. II, Malesuete, that has contracted an 
ill Habit or Custom. 

Malesun, obs. form of Malison. 

Malet, variant of Mallet. 

Maletalent, -if, var. ft Maltalent, -tve. 
[Maletent, bad reading for next in the transl. 
( 1 543) of Act 25 Edw. I, c. 7 (the AF. orig. has 
maletoute) ; thence copied into various Law Diets.] 
f Maletolt. Law. Obs. Forms : 6 maltot, 

6, 9 maltote, 7 maletot, 7, 9 maltolt, 7 male- 
tool, 8-9 maletolt, maltolte, 9 maletote, male- 
toute. [a. AF, maletoute, OF, maltolte, maletoute 
(mod.F. maltdti\ hence Du. maltoot), repr. med.L. 
mala tolta {mala fem., evil, tolta tax, f. toll-, med.L. 
ppl. stem of L. toilers, OF. tolir, toudre to take) ; 
cf. It malatolta , OPg. malatostal\ An unjust or 
burdensome tax. 

15x4 Mem. Cons tables Toumay in Strype Eccl, Mem, 
(1721) I. App. iv, 8 In Calais.. no maltot is demaunded . , : 
wheras we of the king’s garrison of Toumay pay for every 
tun of wine 40 s. sterling maltot. <x 16x8 Raleigh Prerog. 
Part. (1628) 32 The King [Richard II] had giuen him a 
subsedy upon wools, called a Maletot. 1627 Sir R. Cotton 
View Reign Hen. Ill vs They blame him . . to haue vndoue 
the trade Of Merchants by bringing in Maletools and heauy 
custom es. 1844 Bn. Brougham Brit. Const, xiii. (1862) x8o 
[Richard II] had recourse to forced loans, and to . . the 
Maletolte of his grandfather. 1884 Dowell Taxation v. ii. 
X. 133 The King and counsel authorised an impost ; but this 
subsequently formed the subject of complaint as a maletoute. 


1901 Rosa Graham S. Gilbert of Sempringhani 126 The 
maltotes. . levied on the export of wool by the Crown. 

Maleure, variant of Malheur Obs. 

t Maletired, a. Obs . In 6 male vryd. [f. 
*maleur Malheur + -ed 2.] Ill-fortuned. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Scoltes in Wks. 1843 I. 185 Male 
vryd was your fals entent. 

Maleureus, Maleurite : see Maleurous, 
Maleurtee. 

t Maleurous, a. Obs. Forms : 5 maleureus, 
maiewreus, malerouse, maleurouse, 5-6 male- 
rous, maleheureux, 6 Sc. malewrus, mail- 
houris, malheurius. [a. OF. maleuros, -eus, 
-ous (mod.F. malhetireux), f. malcur (mod.F. 
malheur) : see Malheur, Cf. Beneurous.] 
Unhappy, unfortunate. 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 1. 162 The maleureus & vn- 
happy saturne. c 1475 Partenay 6473 All glotius patriarkes in 
breue,. . Iff I thaim for-gatte I were malerous. c 1477 Caxton 
Jason 17 The right malerouse king was constrayned to. .calle 
his knightes unto his ayde. _ Ibid, xxo What wil ye don with 
this malerous and pyteus childe. 13x3 Douglas VEneis xr. 
Prol. 130 Rycht so, quha vertuus was, and fallis tharfro, Of 
verray ressoune malewrus hait is he. 1533 Bellkndf.n 
Livy 1. viii. (S.T.S.) 1. 47 Vtherissa mailhouris hat na felicite 
mycht follow be hare operacioun. 1533 Kennedy Compend, 
Tract, in IVodrcnu Soc. Misc. (1844) 152 The malheurius 
prince sail warie the tyine. 

f Maleurtee. Obs. Also 5 maleurte, male- 
h(e)urte, maluerte, 6 mallewrite, maleurite, 
-itie, malurit(e. [OF. maleurte misfortune, 
f. maleur : see Malheur and ~ty.] Misfortune. , 

X471 Caxton Recityell (Sommer)II.6go Hys malehurte and 
grete vnhappynesse. 1474 — Chesse 11. v. D viij b, This cy teo£ 
rome..is peruerted and torned in to maleheurte ami thyse 
euylles. Ibid. in. vii. Ij, Thys drede surmounteth alle other 
maleurtees and euylles, for it is maleurte of drede nyght and 
day. 1481 — Godfrey (1893) 203 They vnderstonde not yet 
the maluerte that they be in. 1333 Bellenden Livy iv. xii. 
(S.T.S.) II. 86 Dredand |>e sammyn chance & mallewrite 
[y.r. maleurite] to fall to j> ; ire tovn. Ibid. 96 Iiepreving 
Jjame hat hai loist pare curage for sa small trubill and 
maluritee [y.r. malurite] of fortoun. 1346 Thjrlby in St. 
Papers Hen. VI II, XI. 397 This is my maleuritie. 

Malevesyn, obs. variant of Malvoisie. 

Malevolence (male -Vilens). Also 5-6 mali-, 
malyvolenoe, 6 malevoleus. [a. OF. mali-, 
malevolence, ad. L. mali-, malevolentia, f. male- 
volenlemx see Malevolent.] The attribute of 
being malevolent ; the wishing or the disposition 
to wish evil to others ; ill-will. 

CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn xii. 133 The grete malyuo- 
lence or euyll wylle that he had. 1309 Barclay Shyp 
of Polys (1570) .16 Wo be to them who by maliuolence 
Slaunder or defame any creature. 1575 Laneham Let. 
63 Too him that. .either of ignorauns. .or els of maleuolens 
woold make any doout. 1603 Shaks. Macb. m. vi. 28 The 
maleuolenee of Fortune. 1688 Norris Theory Love 1. ii. xs 
A willing evil to some person or thing, which we call Malice 
or Malevolence. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 422 p 4 The Male- 
volence, which is too general towards those who excell. 1789 
Belsham Ess. II. xl. 510 The reputation of Hooker . . rises 
far abo ve the reach of Mr. Burke’s malevolence. 1838 Lytton 
Calderon i, This prudent frankness disarmed malevolence on 
the score of birth. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 1 June 3/3 Every 
obstacle which partisan malevolence could create he has 
had to encounter. 

b. Sarcastically suggested as a more appropriate 
term for Benevolence 4. 

[<<1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV. 226b, The kyng. .called 
this graunt of money a benevolence, not withstanding that 
many with grudge and maleuolenee gave great summes 
toward that new founde benevolence.] 1392 Stow Ann., 
an. 1473. 701 The king.. called this grant of money a Bene- 
uolence, notwithstanding that many grudged tberat and 
called it a Maleuolenee. _ 1640 Ld. J. Digby Sp. in Ho. 
Com. 9 Nov. 4 The granting of Subsidies, and that under 
so preposterous a name as of a Benevolence , for that which 
is a Malevolence indeed. 

tMalevolency. Obs. [ad. L. malevolentia : 
see prec. and -ency.] = Malevolence. 

<2x662 Heylin Laud i. in. (1668) 240 This was the first 
taste which they gave the King of their malevolency to- 
wards his Person. 17x4 Pope Let. to Addison 10 Oct., May 
I hope that some late malevolencies have lost their effect? 

Malevolent (male-vdlent), a. and sb. Also 6 
maly-, malivolent. [a. OF. mal ivo lent, ad. L. 
mali-, malevolent-em, f. male ill + volent-em willing, 
pr. pple. of velle to will, wish.] A. adj. 

1. Of persons, their feelings and actions : Desirous 
of evil to others; entertaining, actuated by, or in- 
dicative of ill-will ; disposed or addicted to ill-will. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) II. 2x6 The honour of 
hym that is absent .. Is hurt and distayned by worde 
malyuolent. _ 1528 Roy Rede me, etc. (Arb.) xx8 Iudas the 
traytour malivolent Whiche betrayed Christ to the lues. 
1S93 Nashe Christ's T. 66 Malicious and maleuolent are 
they, that will exclude any one Arte, .from bearing witnesse 
of God. 2645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 72 They are as 
malevolent to Dutch and French Churches as to us. 1664 
H. More Myst. I nig., Apol. 561 [To] disenable malevolent 
men from doing the free and ingenuous undeserved mischief, 
1689 in Wood’s Life 21 Nov. (O. H. S.) III. 314 Some 
mafivoleht people have lately defaced King William's 
picture in the Guild-hall. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 172 
~r 4 Whoever rises. .will have many malevolent gazers at 
his eminence. 1833 Keble Serm. vi. (1848) 143 The,, 
malevolent feeling of disgust,, .which is apt to lay hold on 
sensitive minds. 1841 Macaulay Ess., W. Hastings (1851) 
599_ The keen, severe, and even malevolent scrutiny to 
which his whole public life was subjected, 1894 S. Wey- 
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man Under Red Robe v. (1897) 133 His lean malevolent 
face, .chilled me. 
t b. transf. 

X719 London & Wise Comfit Gard. xxv, For securing of 
..tender Greens and Plants from malevolent Winds. 

"f 2 . Astro/. Exercising an evil or baleful influence. 

*S 93 R- Harvey Philad. 56 Some infortunate and male- 
volent configuration of mouable skies and starres. 1691 
Diiyden K. Arthur v, 44 At length 1 have thee in my 
Arms ; T ho our Malevolent Stars have strugled hard. And 
held us long asunder. *696 Phillips (ed. 5), Malevolent 
Planets, Saturn and Mars, 
b. transf. and fig. 

jggS Shaks. i Hen. I V, 1. i. 97 This is Worcester, Maleuo- 
lent to you in all Aspects. 167a Sir T. Browne Lett, 
friend §4 Death hath not only particular Stars in Heaven, 
hut Malevolent Places on Earth. 1683 Boyle linq. Notion 
Nat. iv. 83 The malevolent aspect, that the vulgar notion 
of nature, .may have on religion. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. A person of evil wishes or designs. Ohs. 

1595 Daniel Civ. Wars tv. xxxi. (1609) 95 They durst 
not .. present . .their defences, in respect He was incenst by 
some maleuolent. 1637 Laud Sfi, in Starr Chamber Ded. 
a 2, Mr. Prinn. .[will] scarce find such a Malevolent as him- 
selfe against State and Church. 1634 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. 1 (1653) 127 Notwithstanding .. these close insinua- 
tions by these turbulent malevolents, the Act passed. 1670 
in Somers Tracts I. 3 Which his malevolents affirmed to be 
an emblem of himself. 

+ 2 . Astral. An evil influence. Ohs. 

1651 Culpepper Astrol. Judgem. Dis. (1638) 150 They 
are both afflicted by malevolents, the Moon by Conjunction 
of Saturn, and the Sun by Conjunction of Mars. 

Malevolently (male'vdlentli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly -.] In a malevolent manner. 

1613 T. Adams White Devill 16 If a levy.. wold force 
your benevolence it comes malevolently from you. 1640 
Howell Dodotta's Gr. 1x4 The gracious Oke. .did vindicat 
him from those aspersions malevolently cast upon him. 
1792 Geddes tr. Bible Pref. 7 The serpent.. malevolently 
persuaded the woman to eat of the fruit. 1897 Mary Kings- 
ley IV. Africa 585 They stagger about on the ground, 
buzzing malevolently. 

Male-volentness. rare- 0 , [f. Malevolent 
+ -ness.] = Malevolence. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

•\ Malevolo. Ohs. rare— 1 . fa. It. malevalo, 
ad. L. malevolus : see next.] A malevolent person. 

1648 Brit. Bellman 2 Many Plots were discovered , . in 
which.. ye Malevolos, might have claimed the chiefest 
Livery, as Beelzebubs nearest Attendants. 

t Male volons, a. Obs. Also 6 malivolus, 
malyvolus. [f. L. vialevol-us (f. L. male ill + 
vol-, velle to wish) 4- -ous.] = Malevolent i. 

1556 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 274 Ane wickit and 
malivolus man, namit Edrik. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health 
Ixix. 29 b, This impediment doth come, .of some malyvolus 
humoure. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 108 We neede not 
greatly recke, or care for his maleuolous intention. 1632 
Gaule M agastrom. 223 They caution straitly to observe 
the planet, benevolous or malevolous. 1679 C Nksse 
Ant id. agst. Popery 102 Satan is a malevolous adversary. 
X737 Wakburton Tracts (1789) 128 These malevolous Critics. 
Malewe, obs. form of Mallow. 

Malewr(e)u3, variant of Maleurous a. Obs. 
Malexecution. Also 7 male-execution. 
[See Mal-.] Bad execution or administration. 

1689 Trial Pritchard v. Pafiillon 6 Nov. an. 1683.. 9 That 
were a Misfesance, or a Male-execution of their Office. 
*848 in Craig, a 1832 D. Webster cited in Webster 1854. 
Maleyce, -ys, obs. forms of Malice. 
Malfeasance (moelfrzans). Also 7 male- 
feazance, 8 malefeasance, 8-9 malfaisanoe, 
9 malfasance. [a. AF. ^malfaisance (cf. mod.F. 
malfaisance ), f. OF. malfaisant : see next.] 

1 . Law. Evil-doing ; spec, official misconduct on 
the part of one in public employment. 

1696 Land. Gaz. No. 3242/4 Special Bars in Case, viz... 
Slander,. .Mis feazance, Male-feazance [etc.]. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 393 Statutes, which declare the benefice 
void, for some nonfeasance or neglect, or else some male- 
feasance or crime. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. 
viii. 32 Thus corruption, breach of trust, and malfeasance in 
public affairs . . came . . under the cognizance of the star- 
chamber. 1839 J. Story Law Bailments 123 The same 
rule which is applied by the common law to cases of mal- 
fesance, governs also cases of negligent execution of a 

f ratuitous trust or agency. 1883 Spectator 8 Aug. 1041/1 
'he protection of Hastings, whom he had charged with 
various malfeasances. 1892 Times (weekly ed.) 4 Nov. 4/1 
Various charges of malfeasance. 

2 . gen. Wrong-doing ; an instance of this. rare. 
1836 Emerson Eng. Traits xv. 2 60 A relentless inquisition 
. .turns the glare of this solar microscope [the newspaper] 
on every malfaisance. i860 — Cond. Life , Consid, Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 415 Nature turns all malfaisance to good. 

Malfeasant (mselfrzant), a. and sb. Also 9 
malfaisant. [a. F. malfaisant f. mal ill, Mal-, 
+ faisant , pr. pple. of faire to do.] a. adj. Evil- 
doing. b. sb. An evil-doer, a criminal. 

1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sun I. 3T Christians (soi- 
disarit but mal-faisant followers of the mild doctrines of 
Christ). 1882 Morley R. Cobden xxiv. (1902) 84/1 Mal- 
feasants on board a British ship should not be seized but., 
demanded from the Consul. 

t Malfeasor. Obs. Forms: 4-5 mal(e)fesour, 
mau-, mawfesour, 5 maffaisour. [a. OF. nial- 
faisor, agent-n. f. mal faire : see prec.] An evil- 
doer, a malefactor. 

Z1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8xo) an }>e maufesours ateynt, 


& cursed ouerjxe nape. 14. . in Hist, Coll. Citizen London 
(Camden) 99 Hoolye for to forgevyn alle the malefesourys 
or evylle doers of hem dwellynge in the same cyite. 1401 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 85 A 1 mailer mawfesours shulden 
ben unponnishid. 1424 Paston Lett. I. 12 Certeyns maf- 
faisours, felons, and brekeres of the kynges peas vnknowyn. 

t Malfetotir. Obs. [a. OF. malfetor (mod. F. 
malfaiteur) L. malefactdr-eml\ = M alefactoe. 
c 1430 Lonelich Grail xxxvi. 335 They supposide Every- 
chon..that it hadde be sum Malfetour that was for-logged. 

Malformation, [f. Mal- + Formation.] 
Faulty or anomalous formation or structure of 
parts, esp. of a living body. 

1800 Med. prut. III. 397 Case of extraordinary Mal- 
formation in a Foetus. . by T. Pole. 1844 Dufton Deafness 
n 6 Where the auditory nerve is perfect, and there is no 
congenital malformation. 1872 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 126 
A malformation of the septum nasi. 
fig. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 377 It [the army] 
ceased to exist,.. not in consequence of any great blow from 
without, hut by a natural dissolution, the ed'ect of internal 
malformation. 

Malfo'rmed, a. [f. Mal- + Formed ppl, a.] 
Badly formed ; marked by malformation. 

_ 1817 Lawrence Led. (1823) no It is admitted that an 
Ideot with a malformed brain has no mind. 1836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Auat. II. 633/1 Children with hearts so malformed 
live three, four, or five days. 1872 0 . W. Holmes Poet 
Break/. -t. viii. (1885) 205 Malformed salmon.. can be sup- 
plied. 1879 Et. George's Hasp, Refi. IX. 631 Both the teeth 
were malformed, hollow, and smaller than natural, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1867 Swinburne Ess. <$- Stud. (187s) 112 These first poems 
of Mr. Morris were not malformed. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet 
Break/. -t. viii. 264 You do not get such a malformed char- 
acter as that without a long chain of causes. 1899 Daily 
News 21 July 8/6 Malformed and tainted human nature. 

+ MalgO'vernance, Obs. rare — l . In7mal3- 

governance. [f. Mal- + Governance.] =next. 

1673 H. Stubbes Further Vind. Dutch War App. 92 
They saw disorders to encrease there upon the male- 
governance of that pretended Parliament. 

MalgO'vermneivfc. Also 7 male-, [f. Mal. 
+ Government.] Bad government. 
a 1633 Gouge Comm. Heb. xi. 32 Yet doth not that phrase 
intend, that he gave over the whole government to them, 
much lesse that he justified them in their male-government. 
1848 Fraser's Mag. XXX VII. 146 Any degree of mul- 
government and misery. 1880 V. L. Cameron Our Future 
Highway^ II. xv. 340 The country is much richer, .notwith- 
standing its mal-government. 

Malgrace (mtelgrji’s). fOrig, two words, a. OF. 
male grace {male fern, of mal evil, grace Grace sb) .] 
f 1 . Disfavour. Obs. 

c 1423 Seven Sag. (P.) 2108 And he answerd ryght in the 
place, ‘ Maugre have thou and male grace 1 ’ 1639 Spottis- 
woop Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 326 The Rebels or others 
known to be in his Majesties mal-grace. 1714 Fortescue- 
Aland Note in Fortescve's Abs. St Lint. Mon. 75, Magre.. 
signifies the same as mal-grace, disfavour, or ill-will. 

2 . Something unbecoming, pseudo-arch. 

1882 G. Macdonald Weighed 4 Wanting iv. I. 57 May 
these not see in us some malgrace which it needs the gentle- 
ness of Christ to get over and forget? 

• f Malgraxious, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 matt- 
gracious. [a. OF. malgracieux, maugracieux : 
see Mal- and Gracious a.-] a. Ill-favoured, un- 
comely. b. Ungracious, disobliging. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 149 His [Vulcanus’] figure Bothe of 
visage and of stature Is lothly and malgracious, <31430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. Ixxxv. (18691 106 A vile old oon, and 
maugracious [F. maugracieuse ] and hideous, that j sih not 
bifore. 1471 Caxton RecuyeU (ed. Sommer) 1.68 The moo 
prayers that they made vnto Tytan, the more fonde they 
hym vneourtoys felon and malgracyous. a 1500 Colkelbie 
Sow 131 A malgratious millare, A berward, abrawlar. 

II Malgra’do, prep, Obs. [It. malgrado : see 
Maugre and cf. next.] In spite of. Also with of. 

1390 Marlowe Edw. II, n. v, Malgrado all your beards. 
1590 Lodge Rosalind (1887) 16 6 To force Phoebe to fancy 
the shepherd, malgrado the resolution of her mind. 1390 
Greene Orl. Fur. (1399) H, What I haue said, lie pawne 
my sword, To seale it on the shield of him. that dares Mal- 
grado of his honour, combate me. 

\\TMLalgYe (mdlgre), prep. [Fr. : see Maugre.] 
In spite of, notwithstanding. (In first quot. without 
regimen.) 

1608 Bp. Hall Efiist. iv, iv. 363 Woe were vs, if our safetie 
depended vpon your hopes, or his [re. the pope’s] mercies. 
Blessed be that God, which malgre hath made and kept vs 
happie. a 1734 North Exam. 1. i. § 29 (1746) 28 Our late 
Sovereign, who, malgre all his endeavours to the Contrary 
is yet.. of glorious Memory. 1769 Hirst in Phil. Trans. 
LIX. 232 To. .acknowledge conviction, malgre all preju- 
dice and preconceived opinion. 1814 Sir R. Wilson Priv. 
Diary (1861) II. 302, I went . . to the opera, malgre the 
gutters and spouts. t 1813 Byron in Moore Life (1838) 
281/2, I went ( malgre that I ought to have stayed at home 
in sackcloth. .) to. .my private box. 1878 L. W. M. Lock- 
hart Mine is Thine II. xxxv. 313 The 4 fowler ’ . . went forth, 
accordingly, malgre his sister’s remonstrances. 

Malgyk, obs. form of Magic. 

|| Malheur. Obs. Also 5 maleheure, mal- 
eute, malure, 6 mallure, 7 malheure, male- 
heur. [Fr., earlier maleur, f. mal evil + eur 
fortune:— L. auguriwn Augury.] Misfortune. 

1471 Caxton RecuyeU (Sommer) I. 268 Yf my maleheure 
and mysauenture renne vpon me. Ibid. II. 490, I haue mal- 
ettre and myshappe. a 1300 Chaucer’s Dream 601 , 1 wofull 
wight full of malure, Am worse than dead. 1560 A. Scott 
Poems xvl. 3 The mornyng and the grit mallure Can nane de- 
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vyne. 1602 J. Cecil in A rchfiricst Controv. (Camden) II. 206 
We recurred to God and our blessed lad ye that they woulde 
diverte this malheure’ from vs. 1673 Dryden Marr. a la 
Mode v. i, Ay, ’tis long of you that this Malheur is fall n 
upon me, 1682 C. Irvine Hist. Scott. N amend. Ded. *vj h, 
Seldome ever any Maleheur befell them. X770 Fitzpatrick 
in J, H. Jesse G. Sehuyn Contewp. (1843) II. 30 , 1 am 
heartily sorry for your malheur. 1792 Elvina II. 65 , 1 had 
no opportunity to acquaint her with my malheur. 

Malheurius, Sc. variant of Maleubous Obs. 
Malic (m/i’lik), a. Chem. [a. F. nialique, f. 
L. mal-um apple.] Malic acid : an acid (C 4 H 6 0 4 ) 
derived from the apple, the berries of the moun- 
tain-ash, and many other fruits. 

* 797 Eucycl. Brit, fed; 3) XVHI. 871/1 The citric and malic 
acids which I have found in wine. 1801 Kncpicl. Brit. Suppl. 
(ed. 3) 1 . 326/1 Scheele discovered a peculiar acid.. which, 
because it is found most abundantly in apples, has been 
called malic acid. ,1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 
107 Malic Acid may be obtained from the juice of apples, 
barberries,, plums, elderberries, [etc.]. 1897 AlUmtt’s Syst. 
Med. II. 843 Cider contains malic acid. 

Malice (msE*]is), sb. Forms: 4 malyes, ma- 
leys, 4-5 malis, malece, 4, 6 xnaliss, maleyce, 
4-6 malys, malyee, 5 malyhs, mailyeis, 5-6 
malesse, malise, naalles, 6 mallyce, maleis(e, 
6-7 mallice, 3- malice, [a. F .malice (recorded 
from 1 2th c.), ad. L. mahtia , f. mal-us bad. 
(Cf. Sp,, Pg. malicia, It. malizial) 

Some of the early forms are coincident with those of 
Malease; in some senses the two words seem to have been 
sometimes confused.] 

1 1 . Bad quality, badness ; chiefly in moral sense, 
wickedness. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1555 Mikel malice was first in man Bot 
neuer forwit sua mikel as ban. a 134a Hampqle Psalter 
v. 1 Halykirke {>at prayes to be departid fra )>e malice of j>e 
warld. 13. . P.. E. Allit.P. B. 51E A 1 is 0 my rule of pe man 
to malyee enclyned. c 1375 Sr. Leg. Saints 1 . ( Katerine ) 74 
Spho 3ed and sad . .sir king, Resone requeris . . bat bu knaw 
bi malyes, & with-draw now sic seruice fra pis goddis fals, 
pat J?e dissawis. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. ii. 
(* 495 ) S96 To make a wylde tree ebaunge out of malyee in 
to goodnes. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 33 pai er.. full 
of all maner of wickedness and malice, c 1420 Pall ad. on 
H nsb. 1. 264 The malice of that lond, or cause of drede, That 
wyntir with his shouris may of dry tie. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 14 Make your children lerne good in their 
youthe or they falle to malice. 1394 Carew Huartds Exam. 
Wits (1596) 278 In man there is no power which hath tokens 
to descry the goodnesse or malice of his object. 1600 Aiip. 
Abbot Exp. Jonah 19 When, - they returned to their malice 
as a dog to his vomit, it [Nineveh] was destroyed. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § x It seemeth the children of 
time do take after the nature and malice of the father. 

1 2 . Power to harm, harmfulness; harmful action 
or effect. Of a disease, a poison, eta : Virulence. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880)457 Neper jie word of per prelat 
ne (re word of ber somenourhan so myche maliss wib hem bat 
[etc.]. X390 Gower Con/. 1 . 266 The water of a welle Of fyr 
abateth the malice. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 339 Venym 
and poysoun. .lese)> his malys anon as he passeb pe myddel 
of be see. 1328 ^/mnwLSalerne's Regim. Oivb, Suche wyne 
doth alay the malice of y° meate. 1544 Phaer Regim . Ly/e 
(3560) S viij b, It is a singular remedy, to remove y* malice 
[of a canker] in a short while. 1535 W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions n. i. 114 Myrrhe, whose smoke is so unholsome, that 
excepte thei withstode the malice therof with the perfume of 
styxax [etc.]. 1595 Shaks. John n. i. 251 Our Cannons 
malice vainly shall be spent. 1614 Raleigh Hist. Warld 
II. v. iii. | 6, 374 The malice of a great Armie is broken 
, . in a great Siege, a 16x9 Fotherby Alheorn. it. v. § 4 
(1622) 242 The malice of the sicknesse surpassing all the 
helpe of the most approved medicines. 1635 Culpepper, 
etc. Riverius iv. vii. 116 These Evacuations, .come, .from 
the malice of the matter of , the Disease. 1685 Drvdf.n 
Threnod. August. 177 Undaunted Ctesar underwent The 
malice of their [sc. the physicians’] art. 

+ 3 . Astrol. The baleful influence of certain stars. 
.*398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxii. (Helmingham 
MS.), f>e malice of a malicious sterre is y-temprid. .by pre- 
sence of a goodly sterre. 1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 20 
Tbrogh some malice of the celestial bodies. 

4 . The desire to injure another person ; active 
ill-will or hatred. In mod. use sometimes in weaker 
sense : Sportively * mischievous ’ intent, desire to 
tease (cf. F. malice). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 12027 He ne dude it vor non vuel 
ne malice bi speke er. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 62 He that was 
a Lomb beforn Is thanne a Wolf, and thus malice Under 
the colour of justice Is hid. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 23 The wolf of malys. .Upon the lambe com- 
pleynyd ageyn reson. 1477 Surtees Misc. (1890) 35 A 
man.. was notyd and diffamyd..be veray malesse, y* he 
shud be a Skotte. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Iix. 3 A refyng 
sone of rakyng Muris Hes magellit my making, throw 
his maliss. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 111. ii. 23 God forbid 
any Malice should , preuayle. x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Serin. 
Panics Crosse Pref. 7 Malice marres logike and charitie 
both. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 38i_When we think of., 
the malice of our. Spiritual Adversaries; we are apt to de- 
spond. 1781 Gibbon Ded. <5- F. xix. II. 132 He furnished 
the malice of his enemies with the arms of truth. 1825 
Coleridge Aids Re/, xxxi. (1836) too The slanders .. may 
be the implements, not the inventions of Malice. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 495 Then the archbishop, 
with that gentle and temperate malice which inflicts the 
deepest wounds, said [etc.]. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 
5 The rank vocabulary of malice and hate. 

b. Occas. personified. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. l v.196 Vet (by the verie pbangs 
of malice, I sweare) I am not that 1 play. 1781 Cqwper 
Hope 559 The blot For every dart that malice ever shot, 

c. Phrase. To bear malice : to feel ill-will; now 
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able. 1694 E. Elys in Lett. Sev. Suit. 94 To have an Avet- 
sion to the Notion . . is to Malice or Hate God. 

2 . intr. To entertain malice. Also const, at. 

1387 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 243 Yet fortune seemde to 
grutche And malice at her featurd shape. 139* Kyd Sp. 
Trag. in. i, My gniltles death will be aueng’d on thee, ..that 
hath malisde thus. 

Hence Ma-lioed ppl. a., Malicing vbl. sb. 
xSor B. Jonson Poetaster Induct. 10 Your forc’t stings 
Would hide them selues within his malic't sides. 1604 
Daniel Funeral Poem Earl Devonslu, Without any private 
malicing, Or public grievance, a 1640 VI. Fenner Sacrifice 
Faith/. (1648) 50 Go on in drinking, whoring, ..and dicing, 
hating and malicing, fretting and chafing. 1643 ‘ F. Gre. 
ville ’ Five Vrs. Jas. 1 73 It concerneth not ouely the de- 
struction of the maliced man, but of every man. 

Malice, variant of Malease Obs. 

Malicefnl (mse-Iisful), a. Chiefly dial. : see 
E.D.D. [f. Malice sb. + -ful.] = Malicious. 

1839 Poe Fall Ho. Usher Wks. 1864 I. 306 The hermit .. 
was of an obstinate and maliceful turn. 1893 Nat. Observer 
23Mar.468.'i Being maltceful of humour I praised that smile. 

t MaTLceless, a. Obs. [f. Malice sb. + -less.] 
Without malice. 

a 1618 Sylvester tr. Panaretus 827 Wks. (Grosart) II. 131 
When.. bad advice (though tnalice-lesse) Ruins the Friend 
to whom it meant Redresse. a 1684 Leighton Comm, r Pet. 
(1850) 204 How few there are that have truly maliceless hearts, 

Malieho : see Miching malicho. 

Malicious (mali-Jas), a. Forms: 3 malicius, 
4 malycyouse, 4, 6 maliciouse, 5 malicous, 
malycyowse,maleoiouse,5-6 malycyous, mali- 
tius, 5-7 malyeious, 6 malyayous, malyeious©, 
malycieux, malicyous, 6-7 malitious, 4- mali- 
cious. [a. OF. malicius (mod.F. malicieux), ad. 
L. malitiosus, f. vialitia : see Malice sb. and -ous. 
Cf. Sp. malicioso, It. malizioso.'] 

1 . Of persons, their dispositions, etc. : Given to 
malice ; addicted to sentiments or acts of ill-will. 
Now sometimes in milder sense : Given to sportive 
mischief ; inclined to tease. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 210 pe attri neddre [sleaS] alle peo ont- 
fule, & alle peo luSere i&oncked {MS. Titus pat beon malicius 
& liSere a?ain otSere], 01323 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(1878) 143 Why artow so malicious Toward god & toward 
ous, c 1440 Jacob’s Well 90 pe angry, fell, & malycyous 
man wayteth his leysere, to wrekyn his tene at wylle. 1551 
T. Wilson Logike (.1580) 17 When one for lucre beareth a 
faire face outwardly, and feedeth inwardly a malicious 
stomacke. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 91 Either you must Con- 
fesse your selues wondrous Malicious, Or be accus’d of 
Folly. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 20 In case any man shewed 
him kindnesse, or were malitious against him, he would doe 
all he could, to goe beyond him in either of both. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 233 Thou knowst ..what malicious Foe., 
seeks to work us woe and shame By sly assault. 1689-90 
VI oan Li/e 12 Mar. (O. H.S.) III. 327 Two malitious fellowes 
were found sticking up a libell reflecting on the fast. 1727 
De Foe Hist. Appar. iii. (1840) 23 He is still in being, and 
still the same malicious Devil. 1880 Ouida Moths xiii. II. 
57 She was not very clever, but she was very malicious, 
which is more successful with society. 

Comb. 1642 Vicars God in Mount (1644) 35 A most im- 
pious and malicious-hearted fellow. 1842 Borrow Bible in 
Spain xxi, A. .malicious-looking urchin of about fifteen. 

f b. Wicked, evil-disposed. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 508 So mony malicious mon as 
mournez per-inne, c 1440 Alik. Talcs (E.E.T.S. ) 38 Amicus 
hard tell bat his fadur was dead, & att malicious men wold 
take his heritage fro hym. c 1477 Caxton Jason 43 Women 
one and other properly to speke ben malicious in her werkes. 
c. absol. 

IS3S Coverdale Ps. ix. [x.] is Break thou y* arme off the 
vngodly and malyeious, search out the wickednesse which 
he hath done. 1563 Homilies 11. Disobedience v. (1859)585 
A few ambitious and malicious are the authors . . of rebellion. 
1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 17 The high 
judgement of God wil not faile you,.. against the malitious. 
1745 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 27 A few malicious, who 
would have countenanced her to vex him. 1814 Cary 
Dante's Purgatory vi. 84 While now thy living ones In thee 
abide not without war ; and one Malicious gnaws another. 

2 . Of things, qualities, etc. : Proceeding from or 
characterized by malice. In early use often : f Evil, 
wicked. Now sometimes used in a weakened 
sense: Sportively ‘mischievous’. (Cf. Malice jA 4.) 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter iii. 7 pe tethe of synfut ere pe 
malycyouse gnawyngs of bakbiters, <11380 Wvclif Set. 
Whs. III. 21 pe malicious bisynes of pis world, c 1400 
Destr. 7V<?y 4894 We. .manast his messanger with malicous 

E ride. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxiii, 261 Gerarde, who 
y his malysyous entent hath done this tieason. 1373 G. 
Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 48 A mani of sutch glorius 
brags and malitius words, utterid of purpose. 1591 Shaks. 
1 lien, f-7, iv. i, 7 Esteeme none.. your Foes, but such as 
shall pretend Malicious practises against his State. 1631 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) 273 The private whisper of a ma- 
licious groundlesse lye. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. 97 
We are sure the Devil does communicate his malicious Pro- 
posals of Mischief to Mankind. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxii. IV. 733 Those who felt thus had learned with malicious 
delight that the First Lord of the Treasury was named in 
the confession. 

+ b. Stem, fierce. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 26 He . . had hys syght and regarde 
fyers & malycyous. 

3 . Law. Characterized by 1 malice prepense as 
in malicious damage, mischief, prosecution , slander, 
striking, waste. 

[1312 Rolls of Parlt. I. 282/2 Qi amercient les malicious 
Pleintifs.] 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VI 11, c. 11 Every suche per- 
verse & malicyous cuttyng downe & brekyng up of any 


usually, to cherish revengeful or unfriendly feelings 
bn account of some injury. Const, to or dative ; 
also f against, f toward. 

1530 Palsgr. 450/1, I beare grutche or malyce agaynst a 
person, je porte malice. 1560 Daus tr. S/eidane's Comm. 

1 12, I have tolde you..howe Duke George of Saxony, bare 
malice. 1572 Lament. Lady Scot. 43 in Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii, The malice greit, that ilk to vther beiris. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VI 1 1 , 11. i. 62 The Law I beare no mallice 
for my death. 1838 Lytton Calderon iii, I bear no malice 
to him for that, your highness, a 1846 Landor I mag. Conv. 
Wks. I. tS, I never bear malice toward those who try to 
reduce me to their own dimensions. 1875 Mrs,. Randolph 
W. Hyacinth I. 72, I believe you bear malice still. 

d. fig. Attributed to fortune, or impersonal 
agencies. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 268 Often exposed 
to the malice of weather, but more to the malice of men, 
1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian ii. (1826) 15 He defied the 
utmost malice of future fortune, a 1839 De Quincey Dream 
Fugue Wks. 1897 XIII. 320 The deeps opened ahead in 
malice to receive her. 

♦J e. Misused for : Anger, Obs. rare~ x . 

1538 Bale God's Promises in Dodsley O. PI. (17801 1. 19 
Tell me, blessed Lorde, where wyll thy great malyce light. 
4 5 . Malicious conduct ; a malicious act or device. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 207 A thousendfold welmore he 
soglite Thanne afterward to do malice. 14.. Story 0/ Alex- 
ander 7 in Wars Alex. (E. E. T. S.) 279 But I schewe to 
you pat 1 hate frawdez & maleces. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Cax- 
ton 1483) l. ii. 3 The performyng of malyce standyth nought 
in thy power, but the purposyng of malyce is thyne owne 
properte. c 1440 York Myst. xvii, 317 Herowde the kyng 
has malise ment. 1434 Paston Lett. I. 273 Thes vengeabie 
malics don to hir and me. c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 562 
He. .now agayn begynnys a malice new. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
11. ii. 36 To report otherwise, were a Mallice, that,. would 
plucke . .rebuke from euery Eare that heard it, 1669 R. Mon- 
tagu in Buccltuch MS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 449 ’I he 
French look upon this as an art and malice of the Spaniard 
to destroy the trade. 

6 . Law. a. Wrongful intention generally, 
b. That kind of evil intent which constitutes 
the aggravation of guilt distinctive of certain 
offences ( esp . of murder), or which deprives some 
act, on the face of it unlawful, of a justification or 
excuse that might otherwise have been allowed. 

The first meaning mentioned under b was originally ex- 
pressed by the AF. phrase malice p u r pease or prepense , which 
in modern legal language appears as malice prepense (see 
Prepense a.) and in the translated form malice aforethought. 
In early use the phrase occurs in many anglicized forms: 
malice prepensed , purpensed, pretensed (also prepensed, etc. 
malice) ; occasional variants found in non-technical writers 
are malice propense (17th c.), malice prepensive (Fielding), 
malice perpended (Charles Lamb). For examples see the 
various adjs. 

See also quota. 1825-1901 below, and quot. 1889 s.v. Mali- 
ciously 4. It is not possible to frame any such general 
definition as would show what legally constitutes * malice 1 
or proof of ‘ malice ’ in particular kinds of cases. 

1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 12 § 0 No parsone. .convicted of 
murder of malyse prepensed. Ibid., Or shall stande willfullie 
or of malyce muett. <11623 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 215 
Murder is Man-slaughter upon former malice : which wee 
call prepensed malice. 1670-1 Act 22 4 23 Chas. 11 , c. 1 
§ 6 If any person . . on purpose and of malice forethought 
.. shall [etc.]. 1716 W. Hawkins Pleas Crown 1. 88 The 
Murther of a Person by one who was his Servant, upon 
Malice conceived during the Service. 1817 W. Selwyn 
LcnvNtsi Prius (ed. 4) II- 997 To support this action, malice 
..must be alleged and proved. 1825 Justice Bayley Bame- 
wall 4 Cresswell Rep.lV. 255 Malice in common acceptation 
means ill-will againstaperson, but in its legal sense it meansa 
wrongful act done Intentionally without just cause or excuse. 
1871 Markby Elem. £<171/(1874) § In the best known defi- 
nitions of malice it is scarcely distinguishable from intention. 
1898 W. F. Craies in Encycl. Laws Eng. VIII. 77 The 
meaning of the term malice (malilia) in English law has 
been a question of much difficulty and controversy. .. It 
certainly has different meanings with respect to responsi- 
bility for civil wrongs and responsibility for crime. 1901 
Sir _F. Pollock Law of Torts (ed. 6) 24 Such abuse [of 
privilege allowed by law on special occasions and for special 
purposes, where the act is done not in good faith or for the 
advancement of justice, but from evil motives such as per- 
sonal enmity] is called ‘malice 1 or ‘express malice’, and 
deprives the act of j ustification. . . The words ‘ malice ", ‘ mali- 
cious ’, and ‘ maliciously’ were formerly used in pleading, 
and thence in forensic and judicial language, in many places 
where they were superfluous. 

+ Malice, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. Cf. OF. 
malicement maliciously.] Full of wrath or ill-will. 

C 1473 Partenay 3446 So inly malice, full of wrath and yre. 
Ibid. 3537 But Raymounde malice And full angry was. 

t Ma lice, v. Obs. [f. Malice sb] 

1 , (runs. To regard with malice ; to seek or de- 
sire to injure. 

a 1347 Surrey Combi, lower that defied loue in TottePs 
Misc. (Arb.) 8 Thou blinded god (quoth I) forgeue me this 
offense, Vnwillingly [ed. 2 Vnwittingly] I went about to 
malice thy pretense, 1332 Latimer Serm. yrd Sund. aft. 
Epiph. (1584) 314 They would not beleue in hym, but de- 
spised and maliced him. 1399 B. Jonson Ev, Man out of 
Hutn.v. vii. (i6oo) Qiiijb, I am so farre from malicing their 
States That I begin to pittie them. 1600 Hollano Livy 
xlii.xv. *124 But above all other he maliced Eumenes most 
[L. Eutnem ante omnes infesius erat\. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 183 At last his sister grew to malice his 
respect to me, 1633 Baxter Chr. Concord 47, I know they 
will malice our Union in this Country. 1639 Fuller App. 
Inf Innoc. (1840) 299 For the Papists, though I malice not 
their persons, . . yet I do. .dislike their errors. 1686 W. de 
Biutaine Hum. Prttd. xvii. 80 None are less Maliced or 
more applauded than he, who is thought rather happy than 


parte or partes of the sayde Dykes. XS41-2 Act 33 Hen. VITT, 
c. 12 § 1 Murders manslaughters and other malicious strik- 
inges. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. viii. 126 A special action 
on the case for a false and malicious prosecution. 1769 Ibid. 
IV. xiv. 243 Malicious mischief, or damage, is the next 
species of injury to private property. 1783 Paley Mor. 
Philos, iii. 11. xii. 236 Malicious slander is the relating of 
either truth or falshood, with a conscious purpose of creating 
misery. x3x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 156 Cutting down 
trees planted for shelter or ornament ; or any other kind of 
malicious waste. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 333/1 Injuries to 
private property .. committed with the malicious intention 
of injuring the owner of such property. 1866 Mr. Baron 
Martin in Dpool Merc. 18 Aug., Any wrongful act, done in- 
tentionally, without just cause or excuse, was a malicious act. 
+ 4 . Astrol. Of baleful promise. Obs. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xi. 102 These seuen 
signes were malicious to oure glorious sonne. 
f5. Med. Malignant, virulent. Obs. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 207 pere comej> manie pustulis', 
& summe j/erof ben ful malicious after pe malice of be ma- 
tere. 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 58 Thinges. .destilled in lead 
I judge them altogether to be disalowed; because of the., 
malicious qualities of the leade. 1398 Florio, Tnmore,.. 
a rising of flesh by some malicious matter or ill humour. 
a x;zo Woodward in S tow's Sttrv. (1720) I. 1. xxviii. 240/2 
Infested by those so fatal and malicious Maladies, 
j- 6. Clever, artful. Obs. 

a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 8 And thus she leued tille 
she was weddid to a knight, wyse and malicious, that had 
knowlache of her maners. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 23 As 
a Castle . . By subtile engins and malitious slight Is under- 
mined. 

Maliciously (mali’Jasli), flak'. [f.prec. + -LY 2.] 
1. In a spirit of malice or ill-will ; occas. with 
sportive * malice’. In early use also : + Wickedly. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. xiii. 43 These thingus, whiche these 
maliciously maken to gydre a^einus me. c 1440 Jacob's 
Well 14 We denounce acursed alle j/o pat malycyously de- 
priue of here ryght .. holy cherche. 1353 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions Pref. 15 It hadde been much better for 
them, neuer.,to haue knowen the waie of truthe, then.. so 
rashely and maliciously to haue forsaken it. 1619 Dalton 
Country Just. lxxv. (1630) 191 Taunts or songs malitiously 
repeated or sung. 1710 Tatter N o. 235 r 2 This kind Parent 
..is maliciously thankful that none of her Girls are like any 
of her Neighbours. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xiii, ‘ Well 
Nickleby said Squeers, eyeing him maliciously, ‘ you think 
he has run away 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 381 
Wright maliciously told the counsel for the defence that they 
had only themselves to thank. 

t 2. Violently. Obs. 

c 1470 Lament. Mary Magd. xviii, Thei him assailed so 
maliciouslie With their scourges and strokes beastiall. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. Cl. m. xiii. 179, I will be trebble-sinewed, 
hearted, breath’d, And fight maliciously. i6ix — Wint. T. 
1. it 321 A lingring Dram, that should not worke Mali- 
ciously, like Poyson. 

f 3. Unpropitiously, unfavourably. Obs. 

X677 Earl Orrery Art of War 100 Unless the Wind blows 
maliciously. 

4. Law. With ‘ malice prepense \ 

1421 in Calr. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz. I. (1827) Introd. 17 
John Wethy. . malycyouslych ymagenyd him to slee. 1530-1 
Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 11 Dyvers cvyll dysposed per- 
sonnes. .maliciously atdyverse and sondry tymes hathe cutte 
cast downe and broken up dyvers parties of the Dyke. 
1670-x Act 22 <V 23 Chas. 11 , c. 7 § 1 Where, .any person. . 
shall in the night time malitiously unlawfully and willingly 
burne. any Ricks [etc.]. 1716 W. Hawkins Pleas Crown 
1. 106 He may be indicted as having maliciously burned 
the House of B. 1885 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 72/1 The 
maliciously procuring a bankruptcy is not actionable unless 
the adjudication is set aside. 1889 Ld. J ustice Bowen 23 
Q. B. Div. 612 ‘ Maliciously ’.. implies an intention to do 
an act which is wrongful, to the detriment of another. 

Maliciousness (mali-Jasnes). [ f - Malicious 
a. + -ness.] The quality or condition of being 
malicious ; malevolence, spitefulness. + Of wounds 
or poison : Virulence, malignity. 

a 1430 Paston Lett. I. 97 Other cause he had non to him 
as fer as I kan knawe, bot awnly for the malissiousness that 
he hath unto me. 1535 Coverdale i Place, vii. 42 Punysh 
him, acordinge to his maliciousnesse. 1553 Eden Decades 
53 The maliciousnes of the veneme consumed. Ibid. 122 
The malyciousnesse of the venemous wounde. x6oo Sur- 
flet Country Farm vi. xiii. 751 If there be many bay trees 
planted, .all the maliciousnes of the mists will fall vpon their 
Doughes. x68a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 238 The court 
being fully satisfied with, .the maliciousnesse of the prose- 
cution. 1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1S66) 291/1 Who 
seems much embarrassed by their tiny maliciousness. 
Malicole, -eoly, obs. forms of Melancholy. 

II Malico rium. Obs. [L., f. mal-um apple 4 - 
corium skin, leather.] The rind of the pome- 
granate fruit (used medicinally and in the arts). 

1727-41 in Chambers Cycl. s. v. Pomegranate. 1866 in 
Treas. Bot. 712/1. In mod. Diets. 

Maliferous (maliferas), a. [f. L. mal-us 
bad : see -FEROUS.] Bringing, or producing evil ; 
unwholesome, insalubrious. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Maliferous. i860 Russell Diary 
India I. 72 That gallant, fine-hearted soldier who .. fell 
a victim to the maliferous climate of China. 1890 A. F. 
Baillie Kurrachee vii. 116 He is gazetted to another ap- 
pointment, .in some other District, where the climate is 
maliferous, and life is a misery, 1894 Ten Yrs.' Work Out- 
cast London^ (Lond. Congreg, Union pamphlet) 44 Poor 
children . . being fortified against the maliferous influences in 
the midst of which they have to live. 

M aliform (m^rlifprm), a. [a. F. maliforme 
apple-shaped, f. L. tnal-um apple: see -form.] 
H aving the form of an apple. 

1836 in Maynb Expos. Lex. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
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t Maligar. Obs. [Cf. F. malingre.] A choice 
kind of apple. Also attrib. 

1600 Surflet Country Farm in. xlix. 528 Apples . . of 
a pleasant smell and delightsome taste, . . the heroet, . . 
maligar, rambur [etc.]. i6xx Cotgr. (s.v. Malingre ), Pomnie 
de malingre , a sowrish apple, tearmed, the Maligar apple. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., May (1679) *6 Apples.. .Pepins, 

. .Gilty-flower-appies, the Maligar, Ac. 1707-12 Mortimer 
Husb. 1 172.') II.369. 

Malign (mahi’n), a. Forms: 4-7 maligna, 
5 malyng, 6 malygne, 7- malign, [a. OF. ma- 
ligns, matin (mod.F. matin'), ad. L. maligmts 
evil-disposed, f. mal-us evil. Cf. Benign «.] 

1 . Of persons and their dispositions : Character- 
ized by ill-will ; desiring, or rejoicing in, the suffer- 
ing of others ; malignant, malevolent. Now rare. 

c 1450 Mlrour Saluacioun 1602 Syrmere vile & maligne. 
<11483 Digby Myst. ttr. 428 Spirits malyngny. _[? Meant for 
L. spiritus maligni.] Ibid . 434 How, how, spirits malyng. 
*583 Stubbes Anat. Alms. 1. Ep. Ded. (1877) 6 Whose 
gentle fauour. -shall counterpoyse .. the maligne stomacks 
and stearn countenances of the other. x567 Milton P. L. 
iv. 503, vn. 189. 1674 Govt. Tongue vi. § 10 Some tempers 
are so malign, that they wish ill to all, and believe ill of all. 
1747 Wesley Char. Methodist 9 The Love of God has puri- 
fied his heart, .from every unkind Temper or malign_ Affec- 
tion. 1790 Cowfer Odyss. xx. 344 Guiltless of heart piercing 
scoffs Malign. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story I. 190 Or whether 
he was actuated by a malign and impish desire to upset the 
established laws of decorum. 

absol. 1557 Sa.ru in Primer , Dirige I j, The maligne [L. 
malignus ; Ps. v. 6] shall not dwell neare thee, 

2 . Of things : Evil in nature and effects ; baleful, 
gravely injurious, f Of sin : Heinous. 

c 1315 Shoheham Poems i. 411 So feawe stonde)> styf To 
fyttea^enis senne Maligne. Ibid. 1999 Treu^e hys, pat ]>er 
no gile be |>ourwe spousebreche maligne. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems lxxxv. 17 All thing maling we dovne thring, Be sicht 
of his signakle. 1594 Plat Jewell.ho. in. 18 We shall finde 
the hop farre to exceede the wormwood in his maligne 
qualitie. 1603 Florio Montaigne in xii. (1632) 586 It [War] 
Is of so ruinous and maligne a Nature ; that together with 
ail things els, she ruineth her selfe. 01x716 South Serin. 
(1717) V. 434 A dark malign Shade always obscuring and 
eclipsing them. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 116 
Meconium Is the courser and weaker [Gum], yet the more 
malign. 1727 Harte Ps. cvii. 13 Poems 236 The broad ex- 
pance of heav'n Their canopy, the ground of damp malign, 
Their bed nocturnal. 1854 Longp. Catawba Wine ix, 
A poison malign Is such Borgia wine. 1871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus lxviii, xox Tomb'd iu Troy the malign, in Troy the 
unholy reposing. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. III. cxv. 
663 A struggle between two forces, the one beneficent, the 
other malign. 

3 . Of diseases : Malignant. 

1541 R, Copland Galyens Terap. 2 D ij b, Suche an vlcere. 

I call it entyerly malygne & cacoethes. 1563 T. Gale An- 
tidot. 11. 12 This vnguent is good against old and maligne 
vlcers. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII (1876) 12 A malign vapour 
flew to the heart, and seized the vital spirits. 1671 Sal- 
mon Syn. Med. m. xxii. 415 It queneheth thirst, and abates 
the heat of Malign Feavers. 1899 A llbuti's Syst. Med. VIII. 
813 In cases of so-called ‘ precocious malign ’ syphilis. 

4 . Astrol. Having a baleful influence or effect. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 353 Saturn which is a planet Maligne. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. 85 Whether the planets have .. 
those prime elementary qualities . . In such different measures 
,.as to make some of them benign, others of them malign in 
their influences [etc.]. 1667 Milton P.L. vi. 3x3 Two Planets 
rushing from aspect maligne Of fiercest opposition. X738 
Wesley Ps. cxxi. v, Thee the Moon’s malignest Ray Shall 
never blast by Night, 
b. transj. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ir. Ded. § 8 This dedicating of 
foundations and dotations to professory learning hath .. 
had a malign aspect and influence upon the growth of 
sciences. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xvi. 147 The Genius 
of Disaster, with aspect malign, waved her sable wand. 
Malign (malarn), v. Forms: 5 malyngne, 
g-6 -ygne, 5-7 -igne, 6 Sc. malligne, malyng, 
6-7 Sc. maling, 6- malign, [a. OF. malignier , 
maliner to plot, deceive, ad. L. malign-are to do 
or contrive maliciously, f. malignus Malign #.] 

+ 1. intr. To speak evil, inveigh {against). 06 s. 
1426 Lydg. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 135 Ageins which 
noman may maligne. But that he stondith in the veray 
ligne, ..as descendid is Of the stok and blode of seint 
Lowys. — De Guil. Pilgr. 2039X And who that euere ageyn 
malygnes, They be but markys [etc.]. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 223 Luther and his adherentes, that moost 
of all maligneth agaynst this present article. 1549 Cornel. 
Scot. iv. 30 Parchance sura inuyful detrakkers vil maling 
•contrar me, sayand that [etc,]. 

+ 2 . To entertain malice or ill-will. Const. 
against, at. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxiv. 103 Euer after they ma- 
lygned agayne Theodobert. X530 Palsgr. 632/1 , 1 malygne 
agaynst one, I beare hym malyce. 1577-87 Holimshed 
Chron. III. 865/1, I nothin? maligne for that you haue 
doone to me. X652 C. B. Stapylton Herodicm xvil 142 
Maligning much at this her Daughters Honour. 

+ 3 . To plot; to contrive {against). Obs. 

X430-40 Lydg. Rochas sx. i. (1494) Evb, Whan any king- 
dom fyll in rebellyon Or gan malygne ageyn rome toun. 
a 1450 Pastern Lett. I. 96 Hugh Wythom hath said he wold 
be in rest and peese with me, and not to maligne agayn me 
otherwise than lawe and right wold. *494 Fabyan Chron. 
V. cii. 77 Thyse .ii. Bretheme newely maligned agayn theyr 
neuwe 'Theodobert, ..and entendyd by theyr malyce to by- 
reue hym of the Lordshyp of Austracy. X539 Cromwell in 
Merriman Life § Lett. 21 Jan. (1502) II. 168 The said bishop 
.. contynually studyeth and mahgneth, howe he might an- 
troye or greve hym. (*1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot.( S. T. S.) II.85 They. .still mallignitaganis the quene. 
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f 4 . irons. To regard with hatred or bitter dislike. 
Also, to resent, take amiss. Obs . 

1513 More Rich. II l Wks. 37/1 The Queene and the Lordes 
ofher bloode whiche highlye maligned the kynges kinred. 
1560 Becon Catech. Wks. 1564 I. 4x1 b, S. Stephen. .did so 
title malign his enemies, that he did not only freiy forgeue 
them, but he also prayed vnto God for them, a 1594 Kyd Sp. 
Trag. in. ii. 34 What cause had they Horatio to maligne? 
1604 R. Cawdrey Table A Lph., Maligne , to hate, with pur- 
pose to hurt. x6xx Speed Theai. Gt. Brit. xlvi. (1614! 92/1 
The people of Dublin sent for him, and made him their 
king, which Mure-card King of Ireland maligning raised 
war. 1662 Stili.ingfl. Orig. Sacr, 11. i. § 4 Can we think that 
a Nation and religion so maligned as the Jewish were, 
could have escaped discovery, if [etc.]. 1667 South Twelve 

Serm. (1697) II. 35 An ungrounded, odious/detestable In- 
terest, so heartily, and so justly maligned. 

1 5 . To regard with envy ; to grudge, begrudge. 

Very frequent during the 17th c. 

1590 Nashb Almond for Parrai 3 Didst thou so muche 
malign the successeful thriuings of the Gospell, that thou 
shouldst filche thyselfe. .into our gouernemeut? 1594 Kyd 
Cornelia 1 v. ii. 75 And rendring thanks to heauen as we goe, 
For brideling those that dyd maligne our glory, Lets to the 
Capitoll. X599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 285 The Kmgof Spaine, 
..maligning the quiet trafique which they vsed to mid in 
the dominions, .vnder the obedience of the Great Turke, 
had [etc.]. 16x1 Bible Ecclus. xlv. 18 Strangers conspired 

together against him, and maligned [Gr. etupuocrav] him in 
the wildernesse. 1638 H. Shirley Mart. Souldier in. iv. 
in Bullen O. PI. I. 218 No, no; the envious Gods Maligne 
our happinesse. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1847} 22S/2 
This odious fool, .maligning that anything should be spoke 
or understood above his own genuine baseness. 1653 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, Ivi. 220 They reap no benefit by 
their maligning the prosperity of others. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), To Malign , to envy ; as To malign one's H appiness. 

t b. fig. Obs. 

x6ox ? Marston Pasquil g Hath. 11. 165 But now no more, 
bright day malings our loue. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage hi. 
i. 188 Thescarcitie of wood and water, with the harrennesse 
of the Soyle .. shew how it is maligned of the Elements. 
x66x Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 87 Those Grounds, 
whose Surface bears no Fruit-Trees, (too much malign'd by 
the Arsenical and resembling fumes). 

6 . To speak ill of (one), to traduce, slander. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1. § 189 He was always ma- 
ligned and persecuted by those who were of the Caiviniaa 
faction 1718 Entertainer No. 30. 205 He is represented as 
a Tyrant and his Ministers malign’d of Persecution, a .1758 
J. Edwards Hist. Redempt. hi. ii. (1793) 350 No religion 
ever was so maligned, age after age. 1831 Brewster New- 
ton (1855) II. xv. 47 The party who had first disturbed the 
tranquillity of science by maligning its most distinguished 
ornament. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. x, 238, I 
don’t want to malign a man who has treated me with ex- 
ceptional kindness and cordiality. 

Malignance (malrgnans). [f. Malignant a. : 
see -ance.] = Malignancy. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. it. Hi. Wks. 1851 III. 171 The 
minister, .speeds him betimes to overtake that diffus’d ma- 
lignance with some gentle potion of admonishment, 1743 
Fielding % Wild in. x, They discharge all their ma- 
lignance outwardly. 1804 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI. 
157 Its satire, which gratifies human malignance. 1895 
Chamb. Jrnl. XII. 696/2 This is on a piece with Brant 
Dalton’s cowardly malignance toward one who is fighting 
for him. 

Malignancy (mali’gnansi). [f. Malign ant a. : 
see -ANCY.] THe quality of being malignant 

1 . Disaffection to rightful authority. Obs. exc. 
Hist, as the hostile designation for sympathy with 
the royalist cause. (Cf. Malignant B.) 

1644 {title) Medicine for Malignancy: or Parliament Pill 
serving to Purge out the Malignant humours of men dis- 
affected to the Republic. 1645 in Greenshields Annals 
Lesmahagow (1864) 153 The Lady Marquesse of Douglasse, 
. .being gravely examined anent her malignancie and ob- 
stinate continewance in the profession of poperie. 1647 
May Hist. Pari. it. i. 3 The malignancy, which at that 
time began to appear in people. 1649 Milton Eikon, Ix. 
Wks. 1851 III. 404 Many of the Lords and some few of 
the Commons, either intic’d away by the King, or o veraw’d 
by the sence of thir own Malignancy not prevailing, de- 
serted the Parlament. 1660 Burney KepS. pop Ep. Ded. 
(1661) 2 Each holy text that mentioned a king, was then 
a note of Malignancy. 

2 . Path. Of a disease, morbid growth, etc. (Cf. 
Malignant A. 2.) 

1685 Evelyn Mrs. Godolphin 148 There now appearing 
a kind of Erisypulus. . the malignancy grew desperate. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Malignancy , malignant Nature or 
Quality; as The Malignancy of a Feaver. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier{x 840) 26 Aslow. .fever, .turned to aburning 
malignancy. 1826 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 
202 It cannot be cured without an operation ; but it is quite 
free from malignancy. X898 J. Hutchinson in Arch. Surg. 
IX. 295 The tumour., was .. so suggestive of malignancy 
that amputation was contemplated. 

3 . Malign or baleful character; unpropitiousness ; 
noxiousness, deleteriousness. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 11. i. 4 My starres shine darkely 
ouer me ; the malignancie of my fate, might perhaps dis- 
temper yours. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 207/2 
Jupiter (is placed] next Saturn, to abate his Malignancy. 
1727 Swift What passed, in London Wks. 1755 III. j. 187 
There might be a pestilential malignancy in the air, oc- 
casioned by the comet. 

4 . Malignant or intensely malevolent disposition ; 
envenomed hostility ; desire to inflict injury or suf- 
fering. 

1640 Howell Dodona's Grove 109 His eldest Graff suc- 
ceeded him awhile in Royall favour; but he quickly fell, 
by the malignancie of great ones, X683 Dryden Life 
Plutarch 43 The meer malignancy of a spirit delighted 
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naturally in mischief. 1706 Reflex, upon Ridicule 390 Pene- 
tration gives her more artifice and malignancy. 1782 Eliz. 
Blower Geo. Bateman III. 118 The malignancy of dis- 
appointed playwrights. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858I I. i. 
17 A war unequalled in history for its fierce and determined 
malignancy. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa- 505 If a 
man were.. shot with an arrow, the cause of death is clearly 
the malignancy of the person using these weapons. 

5 . An instaneeof malignancy ; a malignant quality. 

_ 1652 Bp Hall Myst. Godl. § 7. 34 O Saviour, abundantly 
justified in the spirit against all the malignancies of men ana 
Devils 1 1672 Grew Idea Philos. Hist. Plants § 8 What may 
best correct their Malignancies, or iriiorce their Virtues. 1869 
Bushnell. Worn. Suffrage vii. 141 They let in also little 
malignancies that are poisonous. 1899 Daily News 29 May 
8/5 The merits of whose members compensate for the ma- 
lignancies of their [golf] course. 

Malignant (mali-gnant), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. malignant-em, pr. pple. of malignare, -art to 
do mischief, injure maliciously (see Malign v,). 
Cf. OF. malignant. 

Sense 1 is derived from the use of malignantes in the Vul- 
gate as the rendering of Heb. D’i'itD m'reS-lm, pr. pple. 
of jnn hlre a B. to do evil (to) : see Malign v. Senses 2-4 
represent uses of the L. malignus 1 see Malign a.] 

A. ad/. 

f 1 . Disposed to rebel against God or against 
constituted authority; disaffected, malcontent. Obs. 

The church malignant a patristic designation for the 
followers of antichrist, often applied by the early Protestants 
to the Church of Rome. Cf. F. eglise malignante in Gode- 
froy. (Alluding to Ps. xxvfij, 5, Vulg. ecclesiam malignan. 
tium, Eng, Bible ‘ the congregation of euill doers ’.) 

1542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 116 Your other brethern 
of the Romishe churches, or church malygnant. X548UDALE 
Erastn. Par. Pref. to Rdr., Whosoeuer is not of an extreme 
malignaunt stomake against the due setty ng forth of Goddes 
woorde. 1553 Kennedy Compend. Tract, in Wodrow Soc. 
Misc. (1844) 1 15 The Kirk malignant, a 1563 Becon God's 
Word <$• Man’s Dm. Wks. 1563 III. 394 Mans inuentiori is 
the execrable rule of the children of Satans kingdome, that 
is, of y e Church malignant. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 353 Iti 
Aleppo once, Where a malignant, and a Turbond-Turke 
Beate a Venetian, and traduc’d the State. 1621 Bp. Moun- 
tagu Diatribes 3x2, I have good cause to ranke you with 
the formost of those malignant ones. _ 1659 J. Arrowsmith 
Chain Princ . 173 Logicians say of this particle Not, that it 
is of a malignant nature; Divines know that the malignant 
Church is much built up by such negatives. 

absol. 1778 Bp. Lowth Transl. Isaiah xxix. 24 (ed. 12) 
54 The malignant [A. V. They that murmured] shall attend 
to instruction. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
I. p. xv ii, Excesses in which the malignant indulged under 
the guise of patriotism [c 1832]. 

b, spec. Applied between 1641 and 1660 by the 
supporters of the Parliament and the Common- 
wealth to their adversaries. (See B. b.) 

1641 Remonstr. St. Kingd. xx The unexpected recon- 
ciliation was most acceptable to all the Kingdome, except 
to the malignant partie, whereof the Archbishop and the 
Earle of St[r]afford being heads, they and their faction 
begun [etc.]. Ibid. 24 Thus with Eliah, we are called by 
this malignant party the troublers of the State. 1642 J, 
M[arsh] Argt. cone. Militia 28 The Parliament defend tne 
king and kingdom ; and the malignant party use all their 
skill to make both miserable. 1659 Cla rke Papers (Camden) 
IV. 169 Mannaged wholly by the Cavaleere Malignant 
party. 1708 Swift Sacra?n. Test Wks. 1755 II. 1. 133 In 
those times, when the church of England was malignant. 

c. In 1642 Charles I retorted the application of 
the epithet upon the Parliamentary party. 

1642 Chas, I Sp. 27 Sept, in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1721 ) V. 
21 How I have been dealt with by a Powerful malignant 
Party in this Kingdom, whose Designs are no less than to 
destroy my Person and Crown. 1642 Declar. Lords if Com. 
ibid._ 42 Whereas^ the Parliament, under the Name of a 
Malignant Party, is charged with an Endeavour to. .corrupt 
the Allegiance of the King’s Subjects. 

2 . Of a disease : Characterized by extreme viru- 
lence; exceptionally contagious or infectious. 
Now chiefly used as the distinctive epithet of a 
definite variety of a disease, as in malignant 
cholera, malignant small-pox, etc. 

Malignant growth, tumour', in mod. use applied to car- 
cinomata and sarcomata, forming a class ‘characterized by 
their rapidity of growth, . . by the extension to the_ lym- 
phatic glands, and by their recurrence in situ and in distant 
organs after removal ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1568 Skeyne The Pest A iij, Quhilk is generit within vs, 
or of vther causis [than the air] is callit ane Malignant feuer. 
x6ox Shaks. All's Well 11. i, 114 Hearing your high Maiestie 
is toucht With that malignant cause. x6o8 Tops ell Ser- 
pents (1658) 629 The malignant symptomes were all evacu- 
ated. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Malipiant^ Disease, is 
that which rages more vehemently, ana continues longer 
than its Nature seems to incline. Ibid. s.v. Tumour , Ma- 
lignant Tumours, those that are always accompany’d with 
extraordinary and dreadful Symptoms, a 1776 R, James 
Disc. Fevers (1778) 130 That species of sore throat which is 
ridiculously called malignant. 1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 499 The 
malignant small-pox, which prevailed, .during the year 1798. 
1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 45 The wound degenerated into 
a malignant ulcer. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg, 
(ed. 5) 60 The malignant or gangrenous erysipelas. 1873 
T. H. Green [ntroa. Pathol, (ed. 2) 108 The malignant pro- 
perties of a tumour may manifest themselves either in the 
tissues immediately adjacent to it or. .in more distant parts. 
Ibid. 157 ‘Cancerous’ and ‘ malignant ' have come to be 
regarded by many as synonymous terms. 1885 West. Daily 
Press 19 Jan. 7/5 The woolsorters’ disease, known also as 
splenic fever, malignant pustule, and Siberian plague. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 104 Several forms of malignant 
measles are met with. 1898 J. Hutchinson in Arch. Surg. 
IX. 327 There was no definite history of tuberculosis or of 
malignant growths in the family. 


MALIGNANTLY, 

b. afoot. A malignant fever. 

1825 Good, Study Med . , (ed, 2) II. 164 It is the febris : 
gastrico-nervosa of Professor Frank, who justly regards it 
as an intense variety ot the ordinary autumnal malignant 
of temperate climates. 

. 3. Having an evil influence. Chiefly Astral, and 
with reference to magical agencies* Malign 
(whence transf. in malignant aspect). Formerly 
also of material substances, plants, etc. : Poisonous, 
deleterious. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, w. v. 6 O malignant and ill- 
boading Starres. — Two Gent. in. i. 238 No more : vnles 
the next word that thou speak’st 1 Haue some malignant 
power vpon my life. 1608 D. T. T£uvil] Ess. Pol. Mor. 
aib, The malignant aspect of any person in authority to- 
wards his inferlour, is thought a sufficient warrant for euery 
man to wrong him. 1654 Bramhall Just Vind. vi. (1661) 
146 Where the influence of Religion is malignant. 1667 
Milton P. L . x. 662 Taught the fixt Thir influence malig- 
nant when to showre. 1691 Ray Creation r. (1692) 103 The 
noxious and malignant Plants. 1693 — Disc, in (173'd 106 
Melted Snow which gives it [the water] that malignant 
Quality. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. Wks. 1751 1 . 210 An atra- 
mentous Quality of most malignant Nature was seen to 
distil from his Lips. *753 Young Brothers r. i, A comet* 
with malignant blaze, Denouncing ruin. 1756 Burke Vind. 
Nat. Sac. Wks. I. 70 The close vapour of these, malignant 
minerals. 1763 T. Hutchinson Hut. Mass. I. 150 A witch 
. . charged with having . . a malignant touch. 1799 Camp- 
bell Pleas. Hope 1. 34 Every woe, Shot from malignant 
Stars to earth below. 1822 Goon Study Med. II. 221 Attended 
by nurses or midwives, who had previously attended the 
latter [i. e. puerperal patients] without sufficiently changing 
their malignant dress. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq.V. xxiv. 
381 The malignant genius of Flambard. 1887 Ruskin Prte- 
terita II. 38 The bise, now first letting one feel what ma- 
lignant wind could be. 

alsol. x8oo Coleridge Piccolom. 1. ii, This is your Venus ! 
and the sole malignant [orig. dcr Maleficus\ The only one 
that harmeth you, is DoubL 

4. Characterized by malignity or intense ill-will; 
keenly desirous of the suffering or misfortune of 
another, or of others generally. 

1392 tr. Junius on Rev. ix. 3 The malignant spirits 
invading the world. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ilf, n. ii. 52 Two 
Mirrors of his Princely semblance. Are crack'd in pieces, by 
malignant death. 1613 — Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 141 His will is 
most malignant, and it stretches Beyond you to your friends. 
*633 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 3x3 pains Enuy, was the 
more vile, and Malignant, towards his hrother Abel. 1667 
Milton P. L. xii. 538 So shall the World goe on, To good 
malignant, to bad men benigne. 1731 Johnson Rambler 
No. 87 r 12 An author cannot.. be often suspected of any 
malignant intention to insult his readers with his know- 
ledge or his wit. 1778 Johnson in Boswell Life (1831) IV. 
140 An okl gentleman who was absolutely malignant. 
He really wished evil to others, and rejoiced at it. 1793 
Burke Lett., to R. Burke (1844) III. 368 It is full of the 
most malignant insinuations. x866 Dit. Argyll Reign Law 
vi. (1871) 278 The loving may become malignant : the simple- 
minded may become suspicious. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 505 Death was always the consequence of the action 
of some malignant spirit. 

+ b. Wickedly disposed, obstinately criminal. 

■ 1784 Cowfer Task 11. 158 But where all Stand chargeable 
With guilt,. .God.. May punish, if He please, the less, to 
warn The more malignant. 

' B. sb. One who is disaffected towards rightful 
authority, a malcontent, f In early use also; One 
who is ill-disposed toward true religion. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. ii. § 4 There are of these wise 
malignants some, who have vouchsafed it [religion] their 
marvellous favourable countenance. 1617 Hales Serin. 2g 
Diverse malignants there are t who lie in wait to espte where 
our reasons on which we build are weake. 1718 Addison 
Freeholder No. S r a One may .. discover, among the 
Malignants of the Sex, a face that seems to have been natur- 
ally designed for a Whig lady.. .Would the pretty Malcon- 
tent be persuaded to love her King and Country, it would 
[etc.]. 1776 Trumbull in Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev. (1833) I. 
269 Our internal malignants may be permitted to do many 
injurious and insidious things. 1862 Meri vale Rom. Emp. 
(1863) VII. lix. 243 Once more he charged Josephus to sum- 
mon the malignants. 1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 115 
It is suggested to us by the Egyptian officers that these 
woods are full of malignants. 

' b. Used by opponents as a designation for a 
member of the party which supported Charles I 
against the Parliament; a Royalist, Cavalier. Also, 
in religious sense, applied by Puritans and Cove- 
nanters to their ecclesiastical adversaries. (The 
two applications axe often coincident.) Now Hist. 

164a Ckas. I Declar. in Rushw. Hist. Coll (1721) V. 76 
That to be a Traitor (which is defined, and every Man 
understands) should be no Crime; and to be called a Ma- 
lignant (which no Body knows the Meaning of] should 
he Ground enough for close Imprisonment? 1642-3 Earl 
of Newcastle Declar. ibid. 134 The second Charge is, That 
my Army consists of Papists and other Malignants. 1644 
Quarles Barnabas # B. 128 His studied prayers shew him 
to be a high malignant. 1644 Weekly Intel l No. 68. 348 
The country is full of Malignants. x6sr Baxter Inf. Bait 
B 33i I undertake, .to defend the.. Dominion of my Lord, 
whose name is King of Kings ., (not onely the greatest of 
Kings, as some Malignants do interpret it, as if others were, 
though lesser, yet not subordinate). 1670 — - Cure Ch . Div. 
Fref.11. § 6 He was no Malignant nor intended to gird at 
Godliness. 1743 J- Glas Treat, Lords Suffer 11. iii. 34 The 
holy One of God passed for a Deceiver and a Samaritan, 
or malignant. 1874 Green Short Hist viii. § 10. 567 Catho- 
lics and ‘ Malignants as those who had fought for the King 
Were called, were alone excluded from the franchise. 

Malignantly (malrgnantli), adv. [f. Malig- 
nant a. + -ly -,] In a malignant manner. 


_ 1606 Warner A lb. Eng. xvt. ci . 401 Nor beate we here ma- 
lignantly at sacred Beauties Luster. X607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 
X91 If he should still malignantly remaine Fast Foe toth' 
Plebeij. X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2x1 [One tree] I tasted 
,of, which, .malignantly bit and wronged my mouth and lips. 
1743 W. Thompson Sickness l 337 Malignantly delighted, 
dire Disease Surveys the glittering pest, and grimly smiles. 
1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 50 Her powers of 
seduction and intimidation were malignantly extolled, 
b. In the manner of a malignant. 

X645 Answ. Prynne's Quest. Ch. Govt, in Prynne Irish 
JDiscov. Wand. Blazing Stars 42 The greatest part. .are 
thought to be Popishly or Malignantly inclined. 

f Malrgnantuess. Obs.-° [f. Malignant a. 
+ -ness.] = Malignancy. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Malignantness, hurtfulness, mis- 
chievousness, malignant nature or quality, ill-will. 
Malignation (mseligiiifi-J'sn). Also 5 malig- 
naoion, malynacyon. [n. of action f. late L. 
maligndre -. see Malign ».] 

+ 1. Feeling of dislike or ill-will. Obs. 
c 1470 Harding Chron. vi. i, So stronge then was this 
generacion None durst it noye for theyr malignacion. c 1483 
Digby Myst. (1882) m. 128 pat . . ony moteryng ajens me 
make with malynacyon. 

1 2. ? A malefic incantation. Obs. 
ib$xG KOixMagastrom. 269 Carpocrates. .used, .maligna- 
tions, inductions, illictations, &c. 

3 . The action of maligning or slandering, rare. 
X836 Mrs. Gore Mrs. Armytage III. 21 Mrs. Armytage 
. .suffered him to proceed with his maltgnations. 1843 G. S. 
Faber Sacr. Caleud. Prophecy (18441 1 . p. xvi, An Extensive 
Suppression of Evidence which stood opposed to the author’s 
purpose of malignation. 

+ Maligne. Obs. Forms: 5 malygny, ma- 
lynge, malyngne. [a. OF. maligne sb., f. maligne 
Malign a.] Malice, wickedness. 

<21460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Land. 
(Camden) 123 Welle and trewly whythe owte any fraude or 
malygny [Chron. in Julius B. i reads malengyne]. Ibid. 
150 With owte fraude, desepsyon, and malynge. <1x483 
Digby Myst. (1882! in. 720 pat we may com to your blysse 
gloryfyed from malyngne. 

Maligner (mabrnot). Also 5 malyngnour. 
[f. Malign v. + -erI.] One who maligns, in various 
senses of the vb. ; + one who bears ill-will (obs.) ; 
a traducer, slanderer. 

c 1423 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 16 [He] 3aue 
sharpe sentence ajenste contrary malyngnours. 1326 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 218 b, I have hated the congregacyon 
of maligners [=Ps. xxv. 17 Vulg. ecclesiam malignant ium\ 
c 1537 Abp. Parker Ps. xxxvii. 102 Maligners all shall haue 
a fall, They shall he all deepe rooted out. [Cf. Vulgate: 
qui malignantur, exterminabuntur,\ x6zx Bp. Mountagu 
Diatribe 483 Maligners at, and detayners of the Church- 
Portion in Tithes. 1634 Capt. Smith Virginia hi. xi. 86 
A most crafty fellow and his ancient Maligner. 1742 
Richardson Pamela IV. 220 In a better Sense I speak it 
than the Maligner spoke it of Job. 1889 Sat. Rev, 23 Mar. 
335/1 .He might handle the maligners of quiet women and 
men as they deserve. . 

Maliguify (malrgnifai), v. rare. [f. L. ma- 
lign-us malign + -Jicdre : see -ey.] trans. To 
render malign. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1. xxx. § 4. 206 Stubbornenesse is hut 
a. strong hope malignified, or..growne wilde and out of 
kinde. 1638 Chxllingw. Relig. Prut. 1. Answ. Pref. § 29 As 
they [errors] were qualified or malignified with good or bad 
circumstances. 1829 Southey Sir T. More I. 258 So dread- 
ful are the effects of a strong faith malignified. 

Mali'gning, ppl. a. [f. Malign v. + -ing 2 .] 
That maligns (see the vb.). 

£1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 49 The 
malignyng ennemy went his way. 1687 Shadwell Juvenal 
x. 171 Vows .from, the maligning Gods obtain'd, 1871 R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus v, 2 Sour severity, tongue of eld ma- 
ligning, 

t Malrgnious, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Malign#. 
+ -10US. Cf. It . malignoso.) Of malicious speech. 
1578 Florio 1st Fruites Ep. Ded., Being bold under your 
honours patronage to shield me with defence against such 
carping, blustering, and malignious tongues. 

Malignity (malrgmti). Also 4 malignitee, 
malygiutee, 6 malygny te , malignite, malyg- 
nitia, 7 malignitie. [a. OF. malignite, ad. L. 
malignitas, f, maligmts Malign a. : see -ity.] 

1. Wicked and deep-rooted ill-will or hatred ; 
intense and persistent desire to cause suffering to 
another person ; propensity to this feeling. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars, T. V 439 Thanne comth malignitee 
tburgh which a man anoyeth his neighebor priuely. 1333-4 
Act 2^ Hen. VIII, c. x2 Persons.. whiche beare malice ana 
malignite to al the kinges procedinge.s in the said deuorse. 
*393 R. Harvey Philnd. 17 Jealousie and malignity are 
two blinde guids. xfixi Bible TransL Prof, r 3 Neither is 
there any likelihood, that enuie and malignitie died, and 
were buried with the ancient. 164 1 Remonstr. St, Kingd, 
3 The Commons,, do yet finde an abounding Malignity, 
and opposition in those parties, and factions, who have 
been the cause of those evils. 1773 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
Thra-le 21 July, There are few things that are worthy of 
anger, and still fewer that can justify malignity. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian iv. (1826) 25 A dark malignity overspread 
the features of the monk, 1803 Wellington in Gurw. 
Deep, (1837) II. 300 The falsehood and malignity of the 
charge. 1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets iii. (1870) 84 Satan is 
not the principle of malignity, or of abstract love of evil. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 87 He. .felt towards those 
whom he had deserted that peculiar malignity which has, 
in all ages, been characteristic of apostates.. 1862 Stanley 
Jew . Ch. (1877) I. v. 92 His flight is occasioned rather by 


the malignity of his countrymen than by the enmity of the 
Egyptians. 

to. pi. Malignant feelings or actions. 

a 1329 Skelton Col. Cloute 541 Raylynge haynously And 
dysdaynously Of preestly dygnytes, But theyr malygimes. 
X607 Carpenter Plaine Mans Plough 212 Nor would the 
Diuell . . surcease . . his cursed malignities against Christ. 
x86i Holland Less. Life xv. 220 If they, .clothe these black 
malignities in silken phrases we hear them with a certain 
kind of pleasure. 

2. Wickedness, heinonsness. arch. 

rS34 More Conif. agst. Trib. it. Wks. 1199/2 We.. are 
consumed & wasted & come to nought in our malygnitie. 
1634 Bramhall Just Vind. iii. (1661) 33 A title, .laid aside 
by Protestants, not so much for any malignity that was in it, 
as for the ill sounds sake. 1684 Contempt St. Man u. x. 
(1699) 235 So great is the Malignity of a Mortal Sin. 170s 
Eng. Tkeophrast. 180 We imitate the good out of emulation, 
and the bad out of our natural corruption and malignity. 
i860 Pusey Min. Propk. 178 The more God reveals to any, 
what He Is,.. the more utter malignity it is.. to have indeed 
said to Him, ‘On Thy terms I will have none of Thee’. 

3 . Noxiousness,: deleteriousness. arch. 

1603 Timme Quersit. 1. xv. 77 Coagulated salts or tartar., 
doe reach to the uppermost degree of their malignity. 1617 
Moryson Itin. 1. 250 They say, that the Owes of the Sea 
doe here much increase the malignitie of the aire. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 74 , 1 conceive that Opium and the like, make 
the Spirits flie rather by Malignity, than by Cold. 1656 
Evelyn Diary (1830) I. 316 Cinders .. deprived of their 
sulphur and arsenic malignity. 1703 Addison Italy 230 The 
Sides of the Grotto are mark’d with Green, as high as the 
Malignity of the Vapour reaches. 1712 — Sped. N o. 457 P 3 
The Lady Blast,. has such a particular Malignity in her 
Whisper, that it blights like an Easterly Wind. X707-X2 
Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 251 Some propose to Macerate 
them [acorns] in Water first, to extract their Malignity. 1777 
Burke Lett, to Sheriffs of Bristol Wks. III. 136 The other 
[statute] (for a partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus ) 
appears to me of a much deeper malignity. 1838 Hawthorne 
Fr. tj- It. Note-Bks, (1872) 1 . 54 The atmosphere certainly has 
a peculiar quality of malignity. 

4. Of diseases or wounds : Malignant character, 
malignancy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Eg. 11. iii. 73 Wounds which 
are made with weapons excited by the Loadstone, contract 
a malignity, and become of more difficult cure. 1670 Walton 
Lives hi. 223 He fell into a long and sharp sickness, .from 
the malignity of which he was never recovered. _ 1747 
Berkeley Tar -water in Plague Wks. I II . 481 An erysipelas, 
which sheweth a degree of malignity nearest to thejplague. 
1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. iv. Wks. 1813 1 . 300 The vigour of 
his constitution surmounted the malignity of his disease. 1806 
Med. Jml. XV. 31 1 The natural small-pox, which almost 
every year desolated Mexico and Peru, has lose its malignity 
in those climates. 1865 Cornh. Mag. XI. 599 Typhus fever 
. .has assumed unwonted activity and malignity. 1897 
AUbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 836 Early implication of neigh- 
bouring portions of the larynx., points to malignity. 
Malignly (malsrnli), adv. [f. Malign a. + 
-LY -.] In a malign manner. 

1, "With malicious or evil intention, 

X543 Bale Yet a Course Rom. Fox 52 Soche are euermore 
the vnworthye wayes of thys worlde, malygneiye to blame 
menne for ther wele doynge. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. 
EthelwoIff\'\\n Eastern and worst partwas malignly afforded 
to the Father. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11. i. 339 Yet lest you 
think I. .praise malignly Arts I cannot reach, Let me [etc.]. 
1741 Shenstone Judgni. Hercules 1x7 Her thoughts, to 
other’s charms malignly blind. 1876 G. Meredith Beauck, 
Career II. v. 74 The object malignly called the Briton, 
x88x M rs. C. Praed Policy <5- P. II. 36 The o'd man chuckled 
malignly. 

2 . Unpropitiously, perniciously. 1828 in Webster. 
Malignment (matornment). rare. [f. Ma- 
lign v. + -ment.] The act of maligning; 

1885 Century Mag. XXX. 675 That recrimination and 
malignment of motive. 

t Mali'gXXOUS, a, Obs. rare~ l . [f. L. malign- 
us Malign a. + -ous.] = Malignant, 

j6io Barrough Meth. Physick v. xi. (1617) 294 It mightily 
discusseth the malignous humour which exeiteth the Car- 
buncle. 

II Malik (mse'lik). [Arab. dJL nialik, pr. pple, 
of malaka to possess, rule.] The chief or head- 
man of a village or other community in parts of 
India and Central Asia. 

1835 H. H. Wilson Gloss. Judic. 4 Rev. Terms, Malik , . , 
a master, an owner,,. or a person having a beneficial and 
hereditary interest in the revenue paid by the cultivators, 
and responsible to the government for its share ; hence con- 
sidered applicable, in Bengal, to Zemindars,, and in the 
north-west provinces to the head man of a village. 1897 
Daily News 14 June 5/7 Two maliks were sent ahead by 
him to Maizar. 1901 Scotsman 11 Mar. 9 /it Government 
has been giving a good round sum to the Maliks yearly. 

Hence || Malikana (mtelikama), a pension or re- 
taining fee paid to an Indian chief or headman. 

1846 H. PI. Wilson Brit. India II. 140 He was accordingly 
allowed to reside at Puri,, .upon a yearly malikana. 

Malilla, malillio, variant forms of Manille. 
Malincolia, -coly(e, obs. ff. Melancholia, -ly. 
Malineolyous, obs. form of Melancholious. 
Mal-i’nfluence, [See Mal-.] Evil influence. 

1792 Anna Seward Lett. (18x11 III. 117 The mal-inflnence 
upon your nerves from marine damps. 1796 Ibid. IV. 289 
The mal-influence of a violent cold. 1822 De Quincey Con- 
fess. App. 199 Opium, .having left the body weaker. .and 
thus predisposed to any mal-influence whatever. 

t Mal-info r tuned, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Mal- + 
(?) Enfobtune v. + -edL,] Ill-fortuned. 

r475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 17 The male-infortuned journey 
at Bougee. [Cf. Male-journey.] 



MALINGER. 

Maling, obs. f. Mailing Sc., Malign vf 
Malingen, variant of Malengin Obs. 
Malinger (mali-qgaj) , v. [f. F . malingn sickly, 
ailing (formerly ‘sore, scabbie, ouglie, loathsome’, 
Cotgr.); of obscure origin.] inlr. To pretend 
illness, or to produce or protract disease, in order 
to escape duty ; said csp. of soldiers and sailors. 

1820 E. T. Luscombe Tract. Obs. Means Present. Health 
Sold. 88 Formerly, it was ulcers of the legs, which were 
most usually produced by artificial means by soldiers., 
disposed to malinger. 1844 Macaulay Ess., Chatham , Some 
were half inclined to suspect that he was, to use a military 
hrase, malingering. 1873 Browning Fifine lxxvi, Be sick 
y stealth, Nor traffic with disease— malingering in health 1 
1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. VII. 150 The question comes to 
be, whether the patient, .is malingering. 

Malingerer (mali-qgarw). [f. Malingers. 
+ -ER 1 .] One who malingers. 

1785 Grose Diet. Fulg. Tongue, Malingerer, a military 
term for one who under pretence of sickness evades his duty. 
1843 Gavin Feigned <$• Factitious Dis. 13 Soldiers and sailors 
feigning disease are commonly designated as malingerers or 
skulkers. 1899 Alllnttt's Syst. Med. VIII. 157 The crew 
of incapables and malingerers who infest our hospitals, our 
asylums, and our gaols. 

Malingering (mali-qgarii)), vbl. sb. [See 
-ing 1 .] The action of the verb Malinger. 

1861 T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 602 There are three con- 
ditions from which it is important to distinguish it— from 
apoplexy, from hysteria, and . . from malingering. 1899 All. 
butt’s Syst. Med. VII. 150 Malingering is generally easily de- 
tected by one who is accustomed to examine nervous cases. 

Malrngering,^.**. [f. Malingers. +-ing 2 .] 
That malingers. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Of. xiv. viii (1872) V. 261 Karl 
Edzard, Prince of East Friesland, long a weak malingering 
creature, died, rather suddenly. 1894 H N isbet push Girl's 
Rom. 60 [He] mopes about like a malingering lag. 

Malingery (malrggari). [f. Malinger v. +■ 
«y.] = Malingering vbl. sb. 

1847-54 in Webster; and in later Diets. 
MalinoWSMteCmaslinp'vsksit). Min. [Named 
in 1876 by A. Raimondi after E. Malinowski .] A 
variety of tetrahedrite, containing lead and silver. 
i8Sa Dana Man. Mineral. Lilhol. (ed. 4) 136. 

T Mal-intentionee. Obs. In quot. male-, 
[ad. F. mal-intmtionnd, f. mal (see Mal-) + inten- 
tional intentioned.] An evil-intentioned person. 

a 1734 North Exam. in. vii. § 41 (1740) 532 There was 
another Agent, .qualified to treat with the Male Intentionees 
in England. 

Malipart, -pert, variant forms of Malapert. 
Malipede (mse-lipfd). Zool. [f. mod.L. mala 
jaw +ped-, pes foot.] Any one of the last two pairs 
of cephalic appendages in the chilopods. 

1883 Packard in Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc. Tune 201 The 
second pair of malipedes, or last pair of mouth-appendages, 
are the poison fangs. — • in Ann. fy Mag. Hat. Hist. Nov. 
342 We therefore propose the term malipedes. .for the fourth 
and fifth pair of cephalic appendages. 

Hence Malipadal (mali'piclal),fi. Zool., pertaining 
to the malipedes of chilopods. 

1883 Packard in Proc. Amer. Phil. Aar. June 201 The 
tergum of the fourth segment, or second malipedal segment, 
— in Ann. <$• Mag. Nat. Hist. Nov. 343 The second mali- 
pedal tergite, 

|| Mails (m^'lisV Path. Obs. [mod.L. mails, 
a, Gr. n&his a disease in horses and asses (the late 
L. malleus ‘glanders’, may perh. be identical). In 
medical Latin, malls has been used as a generic 
term (with various specific designations) for para- 
sitic skin diseases.] = Glanders. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 60 The Malis or 
Glaunders.. .The humors which annoy the body of oxen are 
many. The first is a moist one called Malis, issuing at the 
nose. 

Malis, malisce, variant ff. Malease Obs. 
Malis(e, obs. form of Malice. 

Malism (m^'liz’m). [f. L. mal-us bad, evil + 
-ism, after pessimism .] The doctrine that this 
world is an evil one. 

1883 Edgeworth in Academy 17 Mar. 182/3 Mr. Barlow 
■decides in favour of Pessimism, or rather ‘ Malism’, the pre- 
ponderance of evil over good. 1883 H. Goodwin Set. <$• Faith 
243 Malism, to use a convenient expression, is acknowledged 
on all hands; while against pessimism [etc.]. 1887 Cheyne 
Job Sf Solomon 201 Koheleth, though theoretically perhaps 
an optimist, constantly relapses into a more congenial 
‘malism ’. 189S Tollemache Jowett Jowett’s optimism 
verges on pessimism, or, let us say, his bonism verges oil 
malism. ; 

MaliSOS. (mse-lissn), sb. arch, and dial. Forms ; 
4 malisun(e, malysun, malesun, maliseun, 
malescun, malicun, malieoun, 4-5 malyson(e, 
malisoun(e, 4-6 malysoun, 5-6 maleso(u)n(e, 6 
malisozxe, 7 mallison, 4- malison, [a. OF, 
maleison :— L. malediction-em Malediction.] 

1 . A curse, malediction. 

<11300 Cursor M. 2051 His malison on ham he laid, c 1300 
Havelok 426 Haue he the malisun to-day Of alle hat cure 
speken may 1 _ c 1320 Sir Beues 3696, I praie Maboun J>ar 
fore jeue pe is malisoun. <1x450 Mirour Saltcacioun 580 
The malison of oure for-modere shuld torne to benedicrionne, 
1583 Leg. Bp. St. A ttdrois 283 Scho endit, And left hir mali- 
sons, consider, To Lowrie, and the land together. 1586 Dur- 
ham. Depo's. (Surtees) 319 He answered, God’s malison light 
■ori him, for he haith beggered me. 1691 Ray Coll. Words, 
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Gloss. Northanhymb. 146 Mallison, q,d. Malediction, v. 1 
Bcmiison. 1721 Ramsay Lrnky Spence xvi, My malison 
light .. On them that drink and dinna pay. 1808 Scott 
Marmion v. xxv, A minstrel's malison is said. x86i Goldw. 
Smith Irish Hist. 43 Their malison was almost as terrible 
as the curse of a priest. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xiii, Fare- 
well, and tny malison abide with thee ! 

t A. The state or condition of being cursed. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. ( Cecile. ) 277 Sa man, bat ves in 
malysone, myebt bar chese lestand benysone. 

8. dial. A plague, torment. Also with sb, pre- 
fixed, as cat-malison (see Cat sb. 18), horse-malison 
one who is cruel to horses. (See E. D, D.) 

+ Malison (mse'lisan), v. Sc. , Obs. [f, prec. sb.] 
trans. To curse ; to pronounce a malediction upon. 

1588 A. King tr. Cdnisius’ Catech. in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 
215 To malesone any, by geuing thame to the deuil, in 
visching thame sicknes, deathe or any euill. 1675 in Edgar 
Old Ch. Life Scotl. (1S85) 273 note, [A woman confessed that 
she] malinsount [another woman]. 

Maliss, obs. form of Malice. 

Malist (mf'dist). [f. L. mal-usb ad, evil + -1ST.] 
One who holds the doctrine of malism. 

1882 J. W. Barlow Ultim. Pessimism 5 So we see that 
Optimist and Pessimist are no longer suitable names. . ; and 
the positive forms Bonistand Malist would certainly be more 
appropriate. 1887 Cheyne Job Solomon 202 Bad as things 
are, he does not believe that the world is getting worse and 
worse, .he is a ‘malist ’. 

Malistic (mali’stik), a. [f. Malist + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or favouring malism. 

1896 Tollemache Jowettgs After putting side by side the 
bonistic and malistic sayings of Jowett. 

Maliti(o)us, obs. form of Malicious. 
Malivolence, -ent, -us : see Malevolence, etc. 

Malke, obs. form of Mawk. 

Malkin, mawkin (mg'kin). Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms ; a. 3 malekin, 4-7 malkyn, 5 malkyne, 
6-8 maulkin, 7 maulken, malkine, malking, 
mol-kin, 4- malkin. p. 6 manky n, mawkine, 
6-9 maukin, 6-8 manking, 8 Sc. maw-king, 
6- mawkin. [A familiar diminutive of Matilda, 
Maud (ME. Maalde, Malde) : see -KIN.] 

jrl. Used as a female personal name; applied 
typically to a woman of the lower classes, esp, in 
various proverbial expressions. Obs. 

c 1275 Lutel Sermun 54 in O. E. Misc. 188 Ne b eos 
prude ^ungemen hat luuiep malekin, And b eos prude maid- 
enes )>at iuuieb lanekin. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 158 Je 
naue no more movit in masse ne in houres Then Malkyn of 
hire maydenhod that no mon desyreth. C1386 Chaucer 
Man of Law's Prol. 30 It wol nat come agayn with outen 
drede Na moore than wole Malkynes maydenliede Whan she 
hath lost it in hir wantownesse. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 323/2 
Malkyne, or Mawt, propyr name . .Matildis. 1546 J. Hey- 
wood Prow. (1867) 26 Whan I wyld the any other where to 

f o, Tushe, there was no mo maydes but malkyn tho. 1564 
I artiall Treat. Cross iv. 67 A goodly reason by S. Mary, 
not much vnlieke to an old mother Maukyns talk. 1579 
Gossqn ScA. Abuse (Arb.) 37 There are more houses then 
Parishe Churches, more maydes then Maulkin. 1602 Breton 
IVoud. worth Hearing (Grosart) 8/2 Holding out her chinne 
and drawing in her mouth (lyke Malkins olde Mare). 1670 
Ray Prov. it8 There are more maids then maukin. 

fb. The proper name of a female spectre or 
demon. (In 17th. c. app. associated with sense 5 a.) 

C1207 Rad. de Coggeshall Chroti. Angl. (Rolls) 120-1 
[A spectre in the form of a female child said that it was 
called ‘Malekin ]. 1604 Middleton Witch in. iii. Fire. 

Hark, hark, the Catt sings a brave treble in Her owns lan- 
guage. Hec. (going up) Now I goe, now I (lie, Malkin my 
svveete spirit and 1 . 1605 Shaks. Mach. 1. i. 9, 1 come, 

Gray-Malkin ! 

t e. = Maid Martan. Obs. 

1619 Fletcher M. Thomas u. ii, You must turne tippet. 
And suddenly.. Put on the shape of order and humanity, Or 
you must many Malkyn the May Lady. 

2 . An untidy female, esp. a servant or country 
wench; a slut, slattern, drab; occas. a lewd woman. 

a. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. H. ix. (1612) 41 Euen Carters 
Malkines will disdaine when Gentrie will digest. 1604 
Middleton A nt Night, To Rdr., None can Justly ex- 
cept at me but some riotous vomiting Kit, or some Gentle- 
man-swallowing Mol-kin, 1607 Shaks. Cor. n. i. 224 The 
Kitchin Malkin pinnes Her richest Lockram 'bout her 
reechie necke. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus' Nat. Paradox 
vi, 1 14, I should bee too long if I should relate in what 
manner those subtile Wits inveagled the simplicity of those 
silly Maulkins. For I haue heard these Court-Ladies allow 
Large pensions to their Paramors. 1762 Land. Mag. Apr. 
205/1 Now monst’rous in hoop, now trapish, and walking 
With your petticoats clung to your heels, like a maulkin. 
1871 Tennyson Last Tourn. 629 The swineherd's malkin. 

(3 . 1600 Breton Pasguill’s Mad-Cappe (1626) B, The 
Chuffe that sits and champes upon his chafle May have his 
Mawkin kisse him like a mare, a 1625 Fletcher Chances 
Hi. i, Thou took’st me up at every word I spoke, As I had 
beenaMawkin, a Hurt Gillian. 1702 Vanbrugh False Friend 
1. i. The dull heavy-tail’d maukin. melts him down with her 
modesty, a *745 Swift BallyspeUin (Answ.) viii. Wks, 1765 
XIV. 231 Your mawkins there, smocks hempen wear. 1847 
Tennyson Princess v. 25 A draggled mawkin, . .That tends 
her bristled grunters in the sludge. 

attrib. 164a Milton Apol. Smect. vi, 33 Her maukin 
knuckles were never shapen to that royall buskin, 
f b. An effeminate man. Obs. 

1468 Medulla Gram, in Promp. Parv. 323/2 Gallinacius, 
i. homo debilis, a malkjm, and a capoun. 

3 . A mop; a bundle of rags fastened to the end 
of a stick; esp. that used to dean out a baker’s 
oven, Obs. exc, dial. 


MALL. 

a. 14., Foe. in Wr.,Wiilcker 616/12 Tersoriunt, a swe- 
pelles ia malkyn). c 1440. Promp. Parv, 323/2. Malkyne, 
mappyl, or oven swepare, . . dossorium, tersorium. 1599 
[Tarlton] News Purga-t. (Shaks. ' Soc.) 59 He helde be- 
tweeue both his bands a durty malkin, such as Bakers 
sweepe their ovens withall. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 
135 Shee will, .haue a handfult of his beard, .for a maulkih 
or wispeto wype her shooes with. i6n Cotgr., Vuaudree, 
a maulkin, or the clowt wherewith an Ouen is made cleane. 
1620 Markham Farew. Husb. (1625) 96 Blacke, foule, and 
Ugly like bakers malkins. 1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Royal 
Tour Wks. 1812 III. 324 Of Royalty the Purple Robe so 
grand They to a Malkin turn, to wipe their shoes. 1796 
Grose's Diet. Fulg. Tongue (ed. 3), Malkin or Manikin,, . 
also a parcel of rags fastened to the end of a stick, to clean 
an oven. 1880 Jefferies Gt, Estate 153 The malkin, being 
wetted, cleaned out the ashes [from the oven]. : 

fi. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Waudree, or es- 
calation, the clout wherewith they dense or sweepe the 
Ouen, called a Maukin. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Eunuch iv. vii, Dost thou think to fight with a mauking 
that thou bringst it hither. *607 Dekker lints. Conjur. 
(1842) 42 A beard filthier then a bakers mawkin that he 
sweepes his ouen. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Jacke-a-Lent 
Wks, 1. irs/i An Ensigne made of a piece of a Bakers 
mawkin fixed vpon a Broome-staffe. 1694 Burnaby Sat. 
Pelronius Arbiter 84 Do you remember . . the Story of 
Ulysses, how a Cyclop put his Thumb out of Joint with a 
Mawkin? 1727 Bradley Earn. Did. &. v. Bake-house, Peels, 
Cole-Rakes, Maukins. 

b. Naut. ‘A joint-staff sponge, for cleaning out 
a piece of ordnance’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bki). 

4 . A scarecrow (also fig.') ; a ragged puppet or 
grotesque effigy; a ‘guy’. Obs. exc. dial. 

a. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 7 I. 632 A Malking 
frights a child, a man contemnes it. 1638 Nabbes Coil. 
Card. v. vi. 71, Ralph. ..What are you Sir? Spruce. A 
Gentleman Vsher. Ralph. You're a Malkin of mock- 
Gentry, made up of silke and vaine-glory. 1640 — Bride I. 
iv. You malkin of suburb authority set up only to fright 
crows, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Malkin ox Maukin, 
a scarecrow, a 31734 North Exam. 11. iv. § 5 (1740)233 
Then he mounted up the Maulkin to be viewed round, 
though nothing was to be seen or understood of it from him, 
more than of a scare Crow, that is the Rags and Trumpery 
it was garnished with. 1748 Earthquake Peru\. 8z A 
Basket from which issued a Puppet, or _ Maulkin. 1866 
Kingsley Herew. II. iv. 65 He must fight it out henceforth 
not with a straw malkin like thee. 

/3. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. m. vi, Thou Maukin, made 
up of the Shreds and Pairings of his [thy Master’s] super- 
fluous Fopperies. 1710 Brit. Apollo II. No. 86. 3/1 Were 
you bang’d for a Mauking on a Tree. 1710 Swift Jrnl. to 
Stella 13 Dec., Dressing up a hat on a stick and calling it 
Harley; then, .discharging a pistol with the other [hand] at 
the maukin. 17x2 Pol. Ball. (x86o) II. 121 You for your 
bonfires mawkins dress'd On good Queen Bess’s day. 174* 
H. Walpole Lett. H, Mann (1834) 1. 124 The first thing 
I beheld was a Mawkin in a chair, with three footmen ana 
a label on the breast inscribed .Lady Mary. 1776 S. J r 
Pratt Pupil Pleas, (ed. 2) I, Iviii. 236 And Dost thou, after 
all, boggle at a shadow — a maukin— at conscience? 1791 
Bkckkord tr. Pop. 2 'ales Germans II. 82 Just .. a mawkin 
suspended amongst pease to scare away the voracious 
sparrows. x8x8 Lamb Incomen. fr. being Hanged, Like 
a maukin, fit only to scare away birds. 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A . Bede vi, You knew no more .. than the mawkin i’ the 
field. 1858 Rider Haggard in Longm. Flag. Dec. 127 
Hood promises to set up some mawkins to fright them. 

Comb, a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s. v., Hence Malkin- 
trash, for one in a rueful Dress, enough to Fright one. 

5 . As a designation for certain animals: some- 
times as quasi-proper name. a. A cat. dial. 

Grimalkin occurs in Baldwin s Beware the Cat, 1561-82. 
1673 Cotton Foy. Irel. 11. Poems (1689) 182 We went, and 
e’er Malkin could well lick her ear. . forsooth, we were there. 
1785 Grose Diet. Fulg. Tongue. Malkin, or Maulkin , a 
general name for a cat. 1876 Whitby Gloss, 
b. Sc. and north, dial, A hare. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 61 Skipping like a maw- 
king. 1785 Burns Piston 1. i, The sun had clos’d the winter 
day, ..An’ hunger’d Maukin taen her way To kail-yards 
green. 1786 — Tam Samson's Elegy vii. Ye Maukins, cock 
your fud fu' braw, Withouten dread. 1793 in Lockhart 
Scott vii, I’ll send ye a maukin the morn, man. 1818 
Blackw. Mag. IV. 65 He [a sportsman] would probably be 
as much gratified by the discovery of mawkin, as the Astro- 
nomer would be by the discovery of a constellation. 1895 
Crockett Men of Moss Hags xl vii, Once they raised, as it 
had been a poor maukin, a young lad that ran from them. , 

Mall 1 (mgl). Also 7 mell, 8 maul. [A 
special application of mall, Maul sb. 1 , in the 
17th c. taken to represent certain contemporary 
senses of the F. mail, which is etymologically 
identical with the Eng. word. Cf. Pall-mall.] 

1 . The mallet (cf. Maul sbJ 2) used in the game 
of ‘ mall ’ or ‘ pall-mall ’ ; = Pall-mall i. 

1662 Order-bk, Gen. Monck 26 Apr. in N. fy Q. 9 th Set. 
VIII. 14/2 That noe persons shall after play carry their 
malls out of S. James's Parke without leave of the said 
keeper. _ 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mall, . . the Instru- 
ment with which the Ball is struck is also called a Mall. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 195 p 1 He took an hollow Ball of 
Wood.. He likewise took a Mall 2884 J. Payne Tales fr, 
Arabic 1. 123 The king’s son was playing in the exercise- 
ground with the ball and mall. 

2 . A certain game; = Pall-mall 2. 

1646 Evelyn Diary (Chandos ed.) 193 Having seene this 
field and play’d a game at Mall. 1675 Cotton Scoffer 
Scoft 103 But playing with the Boy at Mall,. .1 strooke 
the Ball .. A pretty height into the Air. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 154 The diversion _ [goff] .. resembles 
that of the Mail, which was common in England in the 
middle of the last century. 1868 W, J, Whitmore Croquet 
'J'aet. 4_ The Mall received its name from having been 
appropriated to the purpose of playing at mall, 
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MALLEE, 





+ b. Applied to polo ; = Pall-mam, 2 b. Ohs. 

J661 J. Davies tr. Olearius ’ Voy. Ambass. 297 A certain 
Game, which the Persians call Kuitskaukan, which is a kind 
of Mall. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav. 11, 79 There 
are two Banks. . which serve for playing at the mall on horse 
hack, and the bowl must go betwixt those Banks. 

3 . The alley in which, the game of ‘mall’ was 
played. = Pall-mall 3. 

*644 Evelyn Diary 2 May ? The mall [at Tours] without 
comparison is the noblest in Europe, . . Here we play’d 
a party or two. a 1687 Waller On Si. James's Park 
64 No sooner has he touched the flying ball But 'tis 
already more than half the Mall. 1687 R. Ferries Jml. 
34 (Camd. Soc. Misc. IX.), There are several handsome 
walks, one whereof., is a decayed MelL 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey) s. v., The Instrument .. is also termed a Mall, 
and the Place where the Gamesters play. x8iz Cobbett in 
Examiner 19 Oct. 671/1 Noble Ladies, who graciously con- 
descended to become housekeepers and sweepers of malls. 

4 . The Mall-, a walk bordered by trees in St, 
James’s Park, London, which was originally a 
‘ mall 1 in sense 3, and was a fashionable promenade 
in the 1 7-1 8th c. + High Mall : the time when the 
throng ofpromenaders in the Mall was at its height ; 
also transf., ? a fashionable assembly in the open air. 

1674 J, D. f title) The Mall : or the Modish Lovers. A 
Comedy. Ibid. 1. ii, I will be in the Mall, as soon as it 
begins to be dark, if I can get from my husband. 1676 
D'Ukfey Mad. Fickle hi. i, You may repair that inconve- 
nience in the Mall to night Sir. *706 Reflex, upon Ritii • 
cule 128 We see them in the Maul and in the Park walking, 
giggling, with their sparks. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 203 
The intrigues of the mall and the playhouse. 171a Sped. 
No. 437 r 4 Were you to see Gatty walk the Park at high 
Mall. 1727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masq. 1. iv, Well, gentle- 
men, are you for the Mall this morning’? 1732 A. Murphy 
Gray's Inn Jml. No. 9 In St, James's Park, at high Mall, on 
Sunday next. Ibid., High Mall at the Bedford Coffee-House 
To-morrow Evening. _ 1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, I’ve tra- 
veiled like a comet, with a tail of dust . .as long as the Mall. 
1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Digest 5 She re- 
sembles a.. cottage-bred Country-housewife. .parading the 
Mall of Taste amidst modern Petits-Maitres. 1816 J. Scott 
Vis, Paris (ed. 5) 64 He appeals to the smooth and level 
mall, and the carefully preserved canal of St. James's Park. 

b. transf. A sheltered walk serving as a pro- 
menade ; in some towns adopted as a proper name. 

[Cf. F. mail, used in various towns for a shaded walk, 
which in many instances was orig. an alley for playing mall.] 
1737 Earl of Oxford in Portland Papers (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) VI. 169 The churchyard is well planted, the walks 
gravelled ; this is the Mall for the beaux and belles of 
Chelmsford. 1732 Mrs. Delany Lett., to Mrs. Dcmes 134 
It is the mail of Drogheda. 1808 Norfolk Tour, Norwich 
(ed. 6) 248 The new walk or mall from the bars by the work- 
house to Gannock-gates. 1838 Longf. in Life (1891) I, 298 
Afterwards walked in the Mall [Boston, U. S.) in the cool 
of the evening. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs i. 7 
Such of the changing crowd on the verandah and on the 
mall [at Simla] as caught my attention. 

5 . Comb., as (sense 1) mall-maker ; (sense 3) 
mall-keeper. 

1708 Luttrell Brief R el (1857) VI. 354 Mrs. Masham, 
mall keeper of St. James’s Park, worth 500/. per ann. 1901 
T. j. Jeaices in N. 4 Q. 9th Ser. VlI.353/1 The mall-maker’s 
shop was on the same road. 

Mall 2. Hist, rare “h [ad. med.L. mallum, 
- us : see Mallum and Mail sbfl] A convention 
or assembly among the Franks. 

1833 Milman Lat. Ckr. iv. x. (1864I II. 441 Councils, 
which had been as frequent as diets or malls, ceased. 

Mall : see Maul, Maw, 

Mallagatoon, obs. form of Mblocoton. 

M illan, obs. form of Malm. 

Mallancoly, obs. form of Melancholy. 
Mallander.Mallany : sccMalander, Malmy. 
Mallard (mseriaid), Forms : 4 maular, 4-5 
mawlard, maular d(e, 4-6 malarde, 4, 8 malard, 
5 malerda, mavelard, maud-, mawdelard(e, 
5-6 mallarde, 6 mailer t, mallardo, 7 mallard, 
mallet, 4- mallard, [a, OF. malar t, mallarl 
wild drake ; of obscure origin. 

The conjecture given in Hatz.-Darm. that it represents the 
OHG. male proper name Madelhart is remarkably sup- 
ported by the evidence of the Eng. form maud-, mawdelard, 
which, however, has not been found in OF. The bird may 
under this name have figured as a personage in some lost 

a le of the Germanic ‘ beast-epic . Another hypothesis is 
e word isf. OF. ?nasle,male Male a. + -<*>•/, -ard ; but 
against this there is the objection that the form maslart does 
not occur until late, though the word is recorded from the 
J2th c.] 

1 . The male of the wild duck (Anas boscas). 
•J* Formerly often applied also to the male of the 
domesticated variety; =3 Drake 2 . 

c 1330 A rth. fj- Merl. 4140 pe cherl bent his bowe sone & 
smot a doke mididone, & wip a bolt afterward Anon he hitt 
a maulard. *4.. Voc. in Wr. -Whicker 563/46 Annins, 
a mallard. ,1533-4 -Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. rt § 1 Duckes, 
mallardes, wigeons, teales, wildgeese and diuers other kinde 
of wildfowle. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 383 To stay a flux 
of the belly, the bloud of Mallards or Drakes is thought also 
to be singular good. 1606 Shahs. Ant. 4 Cl. in. x. 20 The 
Noble rutne of her Magicke, Anthony, Claps on his Sea- 
wing, and (like a doting Mallard)., dyes after her. vjq6Ann. 
Reg. 132 The old duck left them [the eggs], but soon after 
returned with the mallard. x86x G. F. Berkeley Spcrtsm. 
IV. Prairies xx. 332, I walked to within shot of some 
straggling wild ducks, and killed a very fine mallard. , 1893 
Newton Diet. Birds 168 Technically the term Duck is re- 
stricted to the female, the male being called Drake, and 
in one species Mallard. 


2 . Used for either sex: A wild drake or duck. 
+ Formerly also applied to the domestic variety. 

1314 in Wardr. Acc. 8 Edw. II 21/12, x mallard 4 \d. 
1348 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) ,43 In v Mallard do- 
mestic. et v Mallard de Ryuer et xiiij perdieibus, iiijj. xd. 
ob. <1x400 Siege of Troy 1070 in Archiv neu. Sfir. LXXII. 
38 Plover, partriche and wyld Bores. .With Malardes wylde 
and fesaunt. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 181 Anoynte he 
place wij> grece of a maulard. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
27 With j>o grece of j>o mawdelarde J>ou sethe hom. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 323/1 Malarde, byrde 1 or mavelarde). i486 
Bk. St. Albans dijb, Take a tame Malarde and set hym 
in a fayr playn. 1302 Arnolds Chron. 91 Also yf ony per- 
sone kepe or norrysh hoggis oxen kyen or mallardis with 
in the ward in noyng of ther neyhbours. 1637 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 1. viii. 13 The Mallet [rendering of L. anas), 
*75* Johnson Rambler No. 138 T 8 Shooting mallards in the 
fens. 177s. Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 283 The Mallard is 
probably the stock of which our tame breed is the product. 
x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 199 Our own wild-duck or 
mallard is a shy bird. 1894 J. Skelton Talle-t. Shirley 
(1895) 64 The frost is so bard that woodcock and mallard are 
driven from inland copses and marshes to the open springs, 
b. The flesh of this bird. 
c 1440 Douce MS. 53 If. 14 Cast it in a pott and fressh 
broth., and of canell and [dropping Hart. 4016] of the ma- 
larde & lete hem buiile. 14.. in Househ. Ord, (1790) 441 
Sause neyger for Maudelani roasted. 1313 Bk. Kemynge 
in Babers Bk. 278 In the fyrst course, potage, befe, . . 
with goose, capon, mallarde, swanne, or fesande. 1553 W. 
Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 53 Quaile, and mallard, 
are not but for the richer sorte. 1607 Dekker & Webster 
Westw. Hoe 1. i, They, .loue Mallard and leale in the fall, 
and Woodcocke in winter. 

e. attrib., as mallard drake. 

1772 J. R. Forster in Phil. Trans. LXII. 419 Anas. 53 
Boschas. .Mallard Drake. 

3 . The Mallard : a festival celebrated on the 
14th Jan, at All Souls College, Oxford (see quots.). 
Also attrib. 

1632 Abp. Abbot in M. Burrows Worthies All Souls viii. 
(1874) 126 Civil men should never so far forget themselves 
under pretence of a foolish Mallard as to do things barbarously 
unbecoming. 1722-3 Hearne Diary 18 Jan., Last Monday, 
the 14th inst.. .was All Souls college Mallard, at which time 
'tis usual with the fellows and their friends to have a supper, 
and to sit up al! night drinking and singing. Their song is 
the mallard, and formerly they used to ramble about the 
college with sticks and poles, &c. in quest of the mallard. 
..They tell you the custom arose from a swinging old mal- 
lard, that had been lost at the foundation of the college, and 
found many years after in the sink. x8ox Bp. H eber Let . 
15 Jan. in Af/i (1830; I. 25 A very severe cold which I caught 
by getting out of bed. .to see the celebration of the famous 
AU Souls’mallard feast. . . I had thus a full view of the Lord 
Mallard and about forty fellows, in a kind of procession on 
the library roof. 1899 C. G. Robertson All Souls Coll. 
102 The song of the mallard (which is still sung at the col- 
lege Gaudies). 

Mallar&ite (maeriaidait). Min. [Named by 
A. Carnot, 1879, atter & Mallard : see -Ite.] A 
hydrous sulphate of manganese, found in colourless, 
fibrous masses (Chester Diet. Names Min. 1896). 
1883 Heddlk in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 401/a. 

MaUassus, obs. form of Molasses. 

Mallatto, obs. form of Mulatto. 

Malle, obs, f. Mail sbfi, Maul sbf, sbfl and v. 
Malleability (m serif) abiriiti). [f. malle- 
able + -ity.J The property of being malleable. 

1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. in. vi. § 6. 210 Supposing the 
nominal Essence of Gold, to be a Body of such a peculiar 
Colour and Weight, with Malleability and Fusibility. 1762 
tr. Busch infs Syst. Geog. 1. 45 The Noble metals are bodies 
of the greatest Malleability. 1830 Hkrschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 238 Malleability is again another quality of solids, 
especially metals, quite distinct from toughness. 1890 Sir 
F. Abel Pres. Addr. Brit. Assoc, in Nature 4 Sept./The 
existence in steel of proportions [of manganese] ranging 
from o’x up to about 275 per cent, improves its strength 
and malleability. 

b. fig. Capacity for being fashioned or adapted. 
1877 Burroughs Taxation 402 Malleability, .is one of the 
. .characteristics of the common law. 1880 Ouida Moths I. 
viii. 190 You are old-fashioned, pedantic, unpleasant, . . you 
have no malleability. 

Malleable (mserifjabT), a. Also 4-6 malll- 
able, 5 malyable, mallyabla, 7 malable, 8 mai- 
lable. [a. OF. malleable , ad. L. *malleabiTis, f. 
L. malledre to Malleate : see -able.] 

1 . Having the property (possessed by certain 
substances, esp. metals) of being deprived of form 
by hammering or pressure, without a tendency or 
capacity to return to it, or to fracture. 

Malleable iron : iron which has been decarburized by oxi- 
dation under prolonged beat and rendered capable of being 
malleated in a slight degree. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prof. 4 T. 377 Make as good 
siluer and as fyn As ther is any in youre purse or myn. .and 
make it malliable. c 1407 Lvdg. Reas. 4 Sens. 6814. Men 
kan nat maken yt plicable Nor forge yt to be Malliable. 
c 1430 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2123 Science nor Crafft 
to hym was delectable, but to forge malyable mataylle. 
1368 Grafton Chron. I. X23 A certeyn craftes man had 
found out the Art of. .melting of Glasse in such sort, as he 
made the same malliable. 1692 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) 
II. 365 An invention to melt and make malleable a sort of 
oar found among the tinn mines. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 
I. 469 Metals are malleable or ductile under the hammer. 
1822 Imison Sci. 4 A rt II. 95 Zinc is very little malleable, 
except when heated, 1823 J. Nicholson Uperat. Mechanic 
650 The ease with which cast-iron can be made into any 
required shape has. .given to rails of that material a de- 
cided superiority over those of malleable-iron. x88x Sir J. 
Evans Anc, Bronze Impl. 1 1 One alloy of copper and tin is 


rendered most malleable by rapid cooling. 1889 G. Findlay 
Eng. Railway 40 The first malleable iron rail was patented 
by J. Birkenshaw, in t8ao._ 1898 Engineering Mag. XVI. 
105 Examples, .are found in malleable-iron castings. 

U b. In etymological sense. Of stone : That 
may be dressed with a hammer. 

1663 J. VizsBStone-Heugiiq^s) 209 When the Stones were 
once down, . . Men might, as they found them more or less 
malleable, for their own Advantage., make Use of them. 

2 . transf. and jig. Capable of being fashioned 

or adapted. 

x6xa Ld. Rochester in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. xig Your enemies have objected . . that you are too 
violent, which signifies in Court language not malleable to 
their use. 1663 Butler Hnd. 1. i. 182 He. .could tell. Who 
first made Mustek malleable. X796 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. 32 We grow more malleable under their blows. 1802 
Wolcot (P. Pindar) Horrors Bribery Wks. 1812 V. 211 
Courtiers.. Were made of very malleable matter. 1849 
H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I, 227 To seize a language in its 
rude state, and compel it . . to become a malleable material of 
thought, is the exclusive prerogative of the highe-t species 
of minds, 1882 Times 21 July 30 The Chancellorship of the 
Duchy so remoulded would cease to be malleable ; it would 
cease to be capable of discharging unappropriated duties. 

Malleableize, malleablize (mselfjal /khz), 
•v. [f. prec. + -ize.J trans. To render malleable. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 1884 C. G W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser. in. 251/2 The castings will be full of small holes after 
they have been malleableized. 

Malleableness (marl/'iab’lnes). [Formed as 
prec . + -ness. ] = M alleabilit y. 

1644 Prerogative Anatomized 6 It was conceiv’d that the 
tame Kingdoms of England ..would quickly code again, and 
be reduc’d to its former malleablenesse. 1690 Locke Hunt. 
Und, hi. x. (1695! 283 Malleableness. .is inseparable from 
the real Essence of Gold. 1731 in Bailey (vol. II.). 
Mallear (mEeri^SU), a. [ad. mod.L. mallear is, 
f. Malleus.] Pertaining to the malleus. 

1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Malleate (mserif|ft), a. Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
malledt-us. f. Malleus.] Furnished with a malleus. 

1884 C. T. Hudson in Q. Jml. Mu rose, Sci. XXIV. 351. 
1886 Hudson & Gosse Rotifer a I. 31 Hydatincuise. .trophi 
malleate. 

Malleate (mterizyt), v. Now rare, [f, L. 
mallcdt- ,ppl. stem of malleare, f. malle-us hammer.] 
trans. To beat with a hammer ; spec, to beat (metal) 
thin or flat. 

xS97 A. M. tr. Gtiillemea.il s Fr. Chimrg. 51 /x Allthoughe 
the same [corslet] be beaten and malleated smothe agayne. 
15 99 — tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 113/2 Take it out, 
and malleate it till it wexe as thin as the backe of a 
knife. 1639 Gauden Slight Healers (3660) 55 A crackt 
silver vessell, is sooner sodered and new burnished, then a 
new one malleated out of the rough mass or wedge of metal. 
1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. v. i. 307 Tubal-Cajn was .. the 
first that found the Art of Melting and Malleating Metals. 

absol. 1639 Stanley Hist. Philos, xni. (170U 580/1 Some 
Metals,, .by reason of the solidity they had acquired, might 
be made fit to malleate, or to strike, or for other uses. 
fig. 1627-47 Fei.tham/?fWz/« 11. xcix.447 Many have been 
abused, by being malleated in their troublesome fear. x66o 
Gauden God's Gt. Demonstr. 18 Some points may by long 
Orations be (like gold) malleated and extended to such great 
latitudes of diffused expressions, as make them very comber- 
som. 1647 Faringdon Serm, (1672) I. 413 We cannotfind one 
[circumstance] which was not as a hammer to malleate and 
soften his stony heart. 164.7 H. More Song of Soul in. 
App. xxx, And pox and pestilence do malleate. 

Malleated (mse-Uflled), ppl. a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ed I.] Wrought with a hammer ; also, marked 
or dented as with a hammer. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Malleated, .. wrought or beaten 
with the hammer or beetle. 1881 Watson in Jml. Linn. 
Soc. XV. 246 The surface is faintly malleated in a somewhat 
disorderly fashion. 

Malleation (rnselyijan). [ad. late L. mal- 
ledtion-em, f. malleare : see Malleate v.] 

1 . The action of malleating or condition of being 
malleated. Now rare. 

1596 Plat Jewelbho. in. 85 Abiding both the touch, mal- 
leation, and coppell. x6xp B. Jonson Alch. n. v, Svb. 
What’s the proper passion of Mettalls? Fac. Malleation. 
1696 J. Edwards Demonstr. Exist. God 1. 139 An ounce of 
it may be so extended by malleation, that it will take up 
ten acres. X796 Kirwan Elein. Min. (ed. 2) H. 104 An ag- 
glutinated mass susceptible of Malleation. 
jig. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes, iii. i. 67 H is Squire, who by 
often malleations , . and threshings, might in good time he 
beaten out into tbe forme of a gentileman. 1792 Sir’P. 
Francis Let. 21 Jan. in Burke's Corr. (1844) III. 377 Some 
of us .. have been humming our brains for an inscription ; 
but what signifies malleation without fire ? 

2 . A mark or dent resembling one produced by 
hammering on metal. 

1881 Watson in Jml. Linn. Soc. XV. 246 Besides the 
larger system of malleations there is a second system a good 
deal smaller and more irregular. 

3 . Path. A convulsive disorder characterized by 
the hammering one part of the body against another; 
occurring as a symptom in chorea and insanity. 

1822-34 Goofs Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 394 The convul- 
sion is often accompanied with a peculiar kind of percussion. 
. . resembling the malleation we have already had occasion 
to describe. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. X06 A patient 
may be constantly making bowing movements (salutation 
spasmi, or hammering (malleation). 

Mallecho : see Miching malicho. 

II Mallee 1 (mgrit'l. Anglo-Indian. Also 8-9 
molly, 9 mollie, mollee, mallie, mali, maul(ly). 


MALLEE, 


MALLOW) 


[Hindi mail,'] One of the gardener caste in India ; I 
hence any native gardener. 

1759 Wages tariffs Long Set. Rcc. Ft. William (1869) 
182 (Y.) House Molly . .2 Rs. 1810 T. Williamson E. Inti. 
Fade Mecum I. 261 The Mauly, or gardener, next claims 
attention. Ibid. 263 It would surprize an European to see 
with what precision maullies sow and cover their seeds. 
a 1825 D. Johnson Qbserv, Dis. India in Good Study 
Med. (1825) Hi. 42S Such people as have their feet and 
hands frequently in cold water or earth, such as.. Dobys 
(washerwomen) and Mollies (gardeners) in the upper pro- 
vinces oflndia. 1879 Mrs. A. IS. J ames hid. liouseh. Man - 
agent. 63 We soon got a malice, or gardener, and a garden- 
coolie. 1886 R. Kipling Depart m. Ditties (1899) 34 He shall 
see the inallie steals the slab For currie-gnnder, and for 
goats the grass. 

Mallee 2 (mar If). Also malle. [Native 
Australian.] Any one of several scrubby species 
of eucalyptus which flourish in the desert parts of 
South Australia and Victoria; esp. Eucalyptus 
dumosa and E. oleosa. Also, the ‘ scrub’ or thicket 
formed by these trees. Mallee bird, fowl, hen, 
an Australian mound-bird, Leipoa ocellata. 

1848 W. Westgarth Austral. Felixes Laap, a sweet 
exudation from the leaf of the mallee (Eucalyptus dumosa). 
1837 How m Taltangettaxii. II. 2 This Mallee scrub., con- 
sists of a dense wood of a dwarf species of gum-tree. 1898 
' R. Boldrewqod ' Rom. Canvass Town 37 Far off. amidst 
the sea-like expanse of the mallee.. rise sombre, sharply- 
defined peaks and ranges. 

Mallei, pi. of Malleus. 

Ivlalleiform (mseflJiifpjm), a. [ad. mod.L. 
mat!eiform-is , f. malleus hammer: see -form.] 
Having the form of a hammer. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex 1877 Huxi.ey Anat. Inv. 
Anim. v. 238 In some species of Polynoe, the parapodia give 
rise, .to large, richly ciliated, mallciform tubercles. 

Mallein (mar If jin). Also -ine. [f. L. via lie -us 
glanders + -in.] A sterilized culture of the bacillus 
of glanders, used for the inoculation of that disease. 

1892 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/6 They [sc. glandered horses] are 
inoculated by him with a virus called malleme. 1902 G. S. 
Woodhead in Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 532/1 The glanders ba- 
cillus grows best in the presence of oxygen ;. .it then appears 
to have the power of forming toxin. ..This poison (mallein) 
is used for the purpose of diagnosing the presence of glan- 
ders. Ibid , The mallein test. 

Mallemaro kixig. Naut. [f.Du. mallenierok 
foolish woman, tomboy, f. vial foolish + merok, 
mar ok, marot, a. F. marotte ‘ object of foolish 
affection ’ (Littrd).] (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., M allemaroking, the visiting 
and carousing of seamen in the Greenland ships. 

]| Mallemuck. Also 7-8 mallemucks, 9 mal- 
lemak, -mukike, mollymawk, -maulk, malle- 
moke, -mock, -m.uk, malmoek. [a. Du. malleniok , 
f. vial foolish + mok gull ; cf. the synonymous 
mallemeeuv). Hence G. mallemuck (1675), F. 
malamoque . ] The fulmar, Fulviarus glacialis\ 
also applied to other similar or nearly related birds. 

1694 tr. Marten's Voy. Spitzl. (1711) 100 Of the Malle- 
mucke. a 1703 Ray Syn. method. Avium (17x3) 130 Wagel- 
lus Cornubiensium . . Mallemuck. 1776 Pennant Zool. II. 
464. 1815 J. Laing Voy. Spitzbergen (1822) 81 The Green- 
landers account the flesh of the Mallemukke good food. 
1880 Standard 20 May 3 Flocks of mallemokes. 189a E. 
Reeves Homeward Bound 103 Cape pigeons and molly- 
mawks. 1898 Spectator 13 Aug. 208 The 1 mallymoke which 
comes nearest to the albatross in size and beauty. 
Mallender, obs. form of Malandeb. 

M alien gyn, variant of Malengin Obs. 
Malleo-incudal (marlij<7|inki«-dal),a. Anat. 
[f. malleo-, Malleus + L. incud-em Incus + -al.] 
Pertaining jointly to the malleus and the incus. 

1877 Burnett Ear 75 The articulating surfaces for the 
malleo incudal joint. 

Malleolar (mselfdlar, marlzj/flat), a. Anat. 
[f. Malleol-us + -AR.] Pertaining to the malleolus. 

184a E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (ed. 2) 32s The malleolar 
arteries are distributed to the ankle-joint. 1890 Gray Anat. 
(ed. 12) 591 The malleolar arteries supply the ankle-joint. 

II Malleolus (mself- <?!&;). PL -i. Also in 
Anglicized form malleol. [L. malleolus , dim. of 
malleus hammer.] 

1 . Anat. Either of the two bony eminences of 
the leg bone at the ankle. (The internal malleus 
belongs to the tibia, the external m. to the fibula.) 

_ 1693 Blnncard's Phys. Did. (ed. 2), Malleolus or M aliens, 
is Twofold, external,.. Or internal ,.. these make the Ancle. 
1738 J. S. tr. Le Oran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 335 The 
external Malleol remained very large. 1879 St. George’s 
Hasp.. Rep. IX. 742 It is also very bad . .behind the malleoli, 
especially the internal malleolus. 1893 A. S. Eccles Sciatica 
9 Between the inner malleolus and the heel. 

2 . effort . A layer which when separated from the 
parent stem presents a hammer-shape. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Malleolus ,. .a Sprout growing 
out of a Branch, which grew out it self but the Year before. 
1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 84 The layer was called 
malleolus, which literally signifies a hammer. 

+ 3 . Antiq. A kind of fire-dart. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Malleoli, were certain Devices 
made of combustible Matter. 1733 Chambers Cyd. Supp. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 480/2. 

Malleoramate (mffBtJgR-raet) , a. Zool. [f. 
malleo -, used as comb, form of Malleus + Ram-us 
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+ -ate 3 .] In rotifers : Having the mallei fixed by 
unci to the rami. 

1884 C. T. PI udson in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Set. XXIY. 352. 
x83 S Hudson & Gosse Rotifera I. 30 Aleliceriidee .. trophi 
malleo-iamate. 

Malles, obs. form of Malice. 

Mallet (mar let), sb. 1 Forms: 5 mailget, 
mailer, maylet(te, -leot, -lat, 5-6 maillet, 6 
may llut, mallette, 6-7 malet, 6- mallet, [a. F. 
maillet wooden hammer, dim. of mail Maul jA 1 ] 

1 . A kind of hammer, normally of wood, but 
sometimes of other materials, smaller than a maul 
or beetle. It has many diverse forms, according 
to the purpose for which it is used. 

The mason's mallet is a broad, nearly cylindrical mass of 
wood, with a short handle set perpendicularly in the middle 
of the upper surface, and is used for driving a cold chi-el ; 
a similar implement is used for driving wedges. The 
carpenter’s mallet for driving a chisel or gouge has usually 
a massive square or barrel-shaped head. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Citron, hi. i. 104 pe nayl pan til his hewide 
scho set, And straikon fast wipe (rat mailed. _ c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 323/1 Malyet,betyl. r 1475 Piet. Voc. iuWr.-Wukker 
805/16 Hie porticnlns, a maylat. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. 

§ 136 A mallet to dryue the knyfe and thy wedge in-to the 
tree, 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 343 b, The bishop 
striketh on the gate with a golden mallet. 1377 B- Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 108 b. For Pullies.-and 
Mallettes, the meetest are the wilde Oliue, the Bqxe, 1600 
Holland Livy xxvit. xlix. 664 A carpenters chissell and 
a mallet. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xx. 146 
The Vessel. , was warily. .struck in divers places, with a 
Wooden Mallet. 1666 Dryden A nn. Mirab. cxlvi. Their 
left hand does the caulking-iron guide, The rattling mallet 
with the right they lift. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exurc. II. 30 
Printers Mallets have a Cilindrick Head, and a round 
Handle. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 34 The weighty mallet 
deals resounding blows. 1828 Scott Tales Grandfather 
Ser. 11. xviii, Mitchell, .endured nine blows of the mallet with 
the utmost fiimness. 1844 H.Stephens Bk. Farm 1269 The 
stake Ms driven into the ground by the wooden mallet, i860 
Eng. 4- For. Min. Gloss . (Cornw, Terms',, Mallet, an instru- 
ment used with the borer. 1873 Knight Did. Mech. II. 
1749 s.v. Pluggcr, The electric mallet is an automatic dental 
instrument for condensing the filling or plug in a tooth by 
a rapid succession of strokes imparted by means of electro- 
magnetism. 1895 Arnold & Sons Catal. Surg. Instr. 107 
Mallet for use with Osteotomy Chisel, hoxwood. 

b. Games, (a) The wooden hammer used for 
striking the balls in the game of croquet ; also 
transf. (with qualifying adj.), one who wields the 
mallet, a croquet- player, (p) The * stick’ used 
at polo. 

1868 Chambers's Encycl. X. 483/2 [Croquet] The Mallets 
should be light and handy; with ash shafts, and boxwood or 
ash heads. The heads of the mallets are of variousshapes — 
as the dice-box, which is the most common shape ; the plane- 
convex,, the hammer-head, and the cue-shape. 1877 Mar. 
M. Grant Sun- Maid ix, Bebd was the ‘ crack ’ mallet of the 
[croquet] club. 1868 Holme Leh B.Godfrey\x\, She. .dropped 
her mallet 1897 Outing( U.S.) XXX. 483/1 The mallets or 
sticks [in Polo] are generally of malacca cane, 
e. slang. The fist. 

1821 Sporting Mag. VIII. 234 Powel..went to work with 
his mallets at a tremendous rate. 

+ d. Phrase. As sad (i.e. dull) as any mallet. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 357, I amaze me, 
though the fancy of this doubt be as obtuse and sad as any 
mallet, how the Licenser could sleep out all this. 

t e. Jig. A person or agency that smites, heats 
down or crushes. Obs. [After L. malleus , F. mail- 
let : cf. Hammer sb. 1 b.] 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxxxvi. [clxxxii.] 232 The 
malettes were laide downe, to the entent to kepe vnder the 
parisyence. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. h. v. (1634) *38 
Sometimes like a mallet, to strike the Israelites. 1577-87 
Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) II. 430 A verie mallet of such 
strangers as sought preferment in this realme by the popes 
provisions. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xvi. i. (1886) 396 
The booke called A Mallet to braine witches. 1823 [see 
Malleter]. 

1 2 . A mace. Obs. 

C1475 Partenay 4698 A [s]quare maillet the Geant gan 
hold. Ibid. 4716 No-thyng was he wurth, right noght 
myght he do, Where cursedly had done with his maillet 
soo. C1500 Melusine 329 The Geaunt. held in his hand 
a gret mayllet, 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxcvii, 
278 b, Also they had seruantes right well harnessed, bearynge 
great malettes of yron and stele, to confounde helmes. 

+ 3 . Antiq. = Malleolus 3. Obs. 

1341 Paynel Catiline , Cicero's Oral, xviii. 32 b, Let them 
leaue lying in awayte about the consuls house,, .to prepare 
mallettes and torches to set fyre on the citie. Ibid, note , 
Mallettes were Iyke arrowes whiche were caste burnynge. 

4 . A distemper in cattle. ? Obs. 

1600 Surflkt Country Farm 1. xxiii. 132 The stithie, 
hapning to the oxe, being otherwise called a mallet or 
hammer. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 172/2 Diseases in 
Cows... The Stithie, or the Mallet, or Hammer. 

5. Anat. = Malleus i. 

1796 in N emnich Polyglotten-Lex. v. 1877 Burnett Ear 
68 The malleus, or mallet, received its name from Vesalius. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as mallet-form, -head, - pate , 
-parv\ mallet-shaped adj. ; f mallet-fish f see quot.) ; 
mallet-flower, any plant of the genus Tupistra 
(Cent. Diet.); mallet-headed (oyster) , an oyster 
of the genus Malletts ; mallet-shoot, a hammer- 
shaped slip of a tree or shrub for planting. 

x6n Cotgr., Cagnole , the rauenous, and ougly dogfish, 
called (of the fashion of his head) the *Mal!et-fish. a 1697 
Aubrey Lives, Hobbes (1898) I. 348 His head was . . of 
a ’’mallet-forme (approved by the physiologers). 1707-ia 


Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 59 Which Wood is useful for.. 

* Mallet-heads [etc.]. .being very hard and durable. 1897 
Outing (U.S.) XXX. 483/1 The mallet-head now used [in 
Polo] is generally cigar-shaped, 2 inches thick and 8 or 9 
inches long. 1733 Chambers Cycl.Svpp. s.v. Ostrea'A he nml- 
leum, or brachiated oister ; called the ’’mallet-headed oister. 
1823 Elackw. Mag. XIV. 520 As for the *mallet-pate, pig- 
eye Chinese, igoz N. Howard Kiartan 50 What ! An thou 
mum? Old tramp, old ’’mallet-paw [addressing Thor], 1901 
N. y Q. gth Ser. VIII. 213/1 A ’mallet shaped head for 
driving in the stakes of the sheepfold. 1743 tr. Columella's 
Husb. m. xvii, ’I hey so planted the ’'mallet-shoot, that some 
part of the old branch did stick to the young one. 1879 Lewis 
& Short Lat. Did., Malleolus,, .a mallet-shoot for planting 
t MaTlet, sbf Obs. rare~ l . In mod. Diets, 
malet. [ad. Sp. ma/ela — F. mallette, dim. of malle 
Mail sb.H] A little bag or portmanteau. 

1612 Shelton Quit x. m. ix. (1620) 207 Sancho past ouer 
the mallet, without leauing a corner of it, or the cushion 
vnsearched. 1847 Webstfr (citing Shelton), Malet , a little 
bag or budget ; a portmanteau. 

Mallet (marlet), v. Obs. exc. arch. [f. M allet 
j<5.!] trans. To beat, hammer; lit. and Jg. 

1594 Lyly Mother Bombie n. i. 59 (Bond) My head is full 
of hammers, and they haue so maletted my wit, that I am 
almost a malcontent, a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 108 
They Malletted him with tlieir cruell Fists ; as if he had bin 
Brasse indeede. c 1840 Mrs. Browning Lett, tall H. Horne 
(1877) I. iii. 19 Your Elizabethan fashion of malleting down 
your metaphors., produces a diction of extraordinary power. 

Mallet, erron. form of Mallard. 

Malleted (marleted), ppl. a. [f. Mallf.t v. + 
-ed L] a. Fixed as if by hammering, b. Struck 
with a mallet. 

1582 Stanyhurst ASneis in. (Arh.) 91 His oane light. 
That stood in his lowring front gloommish malleted onlye. 
1833 Mrs. Browning Prometk. Bound. Poems 1850 I. 145 
The clank of the iron, the malleted blow. 

Malleter (mas-letai). nonce-wd. [f. Mallet 
v, 4 -erI.] One who beats, as with a mallet. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 212 You ask me to be the 
..reviewer of the reviews— the mallet of the malleters. 

Malleting (marletirp, vbl. sb. [f. Mallet v. 

•f -ing !.] The action of striking with a mallet. 
1872 L. P. Meredith Teeth (1878) 87 In filling very large 
cavities requiring a great deal of pressure and malleting, 
there is [etc.]. 

Malleurite, variant of Malrurte Obs. 

II Malleus (mse-UjiUs). Anat. PI. -ei (-zisi). 
[L. : lit. ‘hammer’.] 

1 . The outermost of the three small bones {mal- 
leus, incus, and stapes ) in the ear of mammals, 
which transmits the vibrations of the tympanum 
to the incus or ‘ anvil ’ : = Hammer 2 d. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech 162 The Malleus lies along 
fixed to the Tympanum. 1703 Phil, Trans. XXV. 1982 
The head of the Malleus lyes hid in the beginning of the 
Sinus Mastoideus. 1761 P. Morant ibid. 'Ll I; 264 A 
young lad.. had the malleus of each ear..dropt out. 1840 
G. V. Ellis Anat. 284 The laxator tympani, or great 
external muscle of the malleus. 1881 Mivart Cat 299 One 
such suspends the Malleus from the wall of the tympanum. 

2 . One of two organs of the ‘ trophi ’ or mouth- 
apparatus in Rotifera , which work upon the incus. 

1830 Gosse in Trans. Microscop. Soc. (1852) III. 94 The 
implements of mastication, .consist of two bent jaws, which 
work upon a central table, and have been likened to a pair 
of hammers working on an anvil ; I shall therefore name the 
working arms the mallei, and the central table the incus. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iv. 188. 1888 Rolleston St 
Jackson Anim. Life 633. 

3 . Zool. A genus of molluscs of the family Avi- 
culidse (Hammer-shells or Hammer-oysters). 

1839 Penny Cyd. XIV. 334/2. 1878 Bell Gegen hour's 

Comp. Anat. 329 Malleus, Ai icula, [etc.] have an organ 
[byssus-seeveting gland] of this kind. 

Mallice, obs. form of Malice. 

Mallico: see Miohing malicho. 

Malligo, Mallilla, obs. ff. Malaga, Manille. 
+ Mallok(e. Obs. [repr. Irish mallacht, a. L. 
maledict- (see Malediction) : cf. ON. bjannak 
(once) from Irish bennacht benediction.] Cursing. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter ix. 28 Of whas mallok [z>. r. malloke, 
malloc] his mouth ful is. Ibid. xiii. 3, cviii. 16. 
Mallopliagan (mtelp'fagan), a. and sb. Zool. 
[Formed as next : see -an.] a. adj. =next. b. 
sb. An individual of the group Mallopkaga. 

In mod. Diets. 

Mallophagous (maelp-fagos), a. Ent. [f. 
mod.L. mallophag-us, pi. (f. Or. paXhbs lock of 
wool + -epayos that eats) +-ous.] Of an insect: 
Devouring wool, hair, feathers, etc. ; applied to 
theMallophaga,s.groi\po{ apodons parasiticinsects. 

1890 A thenseum ix Oct. 487/3 A specimen of Ornithomyia 
avicularia,. .to which there were firmly adhering . . several 
specimens of a mallophagous insect. 

Mallow (mse-ltm). Forms: 1 mealuwe, mal- 
wa, mealwo, mealewe, 1, 5 malwe, 3-5 malue, 
4-5 malve, 5 maloo, malewe , 6 mallo, malew, 
malowe, 6-7 mallows, 6- mallow. [OE. mea- 
luwe wk. fern., a. L. malva ; prob. related in some 
way to the synonymous Gr. paRagr), poXoxr]. Cf. 
Du. malve, maluzve, G. malve, OF. malve (mod.F. 
mauve). It., Sp., Pg. malva. Cf. Maul sb.-. Maw.] 
1 . (Also pi., const, as sing.) A common wild 
plant, Malva sylvestris (N. O. Malvacese), having 
hairy stems and leaves and deeply-cleft reddish-, 
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purple flowers ; it is very mucilaginous. Also called 
Common , Field, Wild Mallow. In extended use, 
any plant of the germs Malva, 
c iooo /Elfric Class, in Wv.-W dicker 135/27 Malua , malwe, 
uel -eormenletic. c 1000 Sa. r. Leeckd. II. 104 Leahtric & 
mealwan & hamne flaxsc. Ibid. 214 Eft wildre mealwan 
seawes bry ly tie bollan fullan. c 1265 Vac. Names PI. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 559/3 Malua , malue. 01380 Wycuf Ser/it. 
SeS. VVks. II. 104 It grovvi > to a tree, as done niatues in sum 
contre. C1420 Liber Cacorttm (1862)47 Kedde nettel crop and 
malues grene. c 1450 ME. Med. Ilk. (Heinrich) 151 Tak 
bausones grece, wylde mahve.. & pimpernel. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. (187S) 72 Dig garden, stroy mallow. 1573-80 Barkt 
Alv. M 77 Mallowes,this herb groweih in gardens, and in vn- 
tilled places. 1597 Gerardk Herbal n. cccxxxvii. 784 The 
wilde Mallowe hath broade lean es somewhat rounde [etc.]. 
1603 B. Jonsqn Volpone 1. i, A thresher, .dares not taste the 
smallest graine, But feedes on mallowcs. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. it. i. 144. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. Maulve , The white 

Mallow. ..The field Mallow, wild Mallow; otir ordinavie 
Mallow. 1783 Crabise Village i. Hardy and high .. The 
slimy mallow waves her silky leaf. 1835 Tennyson Brook 
46 Many a fairy foreland set With willow- weed and mallow. 
1835 E. Smith Hot. in Syst. Nat. Hist. I. 117 In the Gera- 
nium and the Mallows the who'e [of the stamens] are united. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. [ed. 6) 709 The Mallow is found 
in most parts of Europe. 

2 . With qualification applied to various malva- 
ceous plants ; + Criap(ed, Curled(-leaved) mal- 
low, Malva crispa ; + Gut mallow = Vervain mal- 
low, Dwarf mallow, M. rotundifolia ; French, 
mallow, Lavatera Olbia\ Indian mallow, (a) 
Abutilon Avicennm ; (b) any plant of the genera 
Vrena or Sida ; Bose mallow, (a) see 5 ; (/) the 
genus Hibiscus, esp.' II. Mosclim! os ; Shrub 
(f Shrubbed, f Shrubby) mallow, Hibiscus 
syriacus’, + Thorny mallow, Hibiscus Sab - 
dariffa ; Tree mallow, Lavatera arborea ; Vene- 
tian, Venice mallow, Hibiscus Trionum ; Ver- 
vain mallow, M. Alcea\ Yellow mallow = 
Indian mallow. .See also Jews' mallow (Jew 3d), 
Marsh hallow, Musk mallow. . 

c 1263 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-W iilcker 358/1 Malua. crt[s]- 
pia, screpemalue [jfc], c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 223 
Tak |>e rote of altea,..& be crysp malwe, & boilealle in wyn 
or in ale. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 10 It may 
be named Verueti mallowe, or cut mallowe. Ibid. 50 It is 
called in englishe french Mallowe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. 
xxiv. 581 The small wilde Hocke, or Dwarffe Mallowe. 1397 
Gera hue Herbal 11. cccxxxviii. 788 Althaea arborescens. 
Tree Mallowe. Ibid., Althaea frntexCIusii. Shrubbed Mal- 
lowe. Ibid., The shrubbie Mallowe riseth vp like vnto a 
hedge bush. Ibid. u. cccxxxix. 790 Althaea Imea. Yellow 
Mallowe. .. It is called Abutilon. Ibid, cccxl. 791 Alcea 
Pcregrina. Venice Mallowe. Sahdarifa. Thorney Mal- 
lowe. 161 1 Cotgr., Maulve grande, the great Mallow, or 
tree Mallow. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 144 The best and 
wholsomest of them is the curled Mallow. 1707-12 Mor- 
timer Hush. (1721) II. 180 Althaea Frnticosa, or Shrub- 
Mallow. 17S4 Calal. Seeds in Pam. Rose of Kilravock 
(Spalding Club) 427 Tree-mallow, a shrub. Ibid, 428 
Curled-leaved mallow. . . Abutilon, (Indian mallow). 2760 
. Lee Introd. Bet. App. 318 Mallow, Yellow, Sida. 1785 
Iartyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. 344 Dwarf Mallow. Ibid. 
345 Vervain Mallow. 1846-30 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 207 
M[alvd] Crispa. Curled or Crisped-leaved Mallow. 2866 
Treat. Bot., Hibiscus, the Rose-mallow family. Ibid. 663/1 
L\ca>atern\ arborea, the Sea or Tree Mallow, is a common 
south-west European plant, 

3 . = Marsh mallow, AUhxa officinalis. Called 
also Wafer, White Mallow. 

14. . in Ret. Ant. I. 53 Tak the white malue, and bryn hit. 
1483 Cnth. A ngl. 226/2 A Malue, altea. 1348 Turner 
Names of Herbes (E.D.S.) n Althea . . in Englishe marish 
mallowe or water mallowe. 1397 Geharde Herbal it. 
cccxxxviii. 789 Xn English marsh Mallowe, moorish Mai- 
lowe, and white Mallowe. 

4 . The Syrian Mallow, Hibiscus syriacus. 

a 1387 Siuon, Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon,) 24 Herba siriaca, 
i.malve, c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) nr Malua siriaca, 

. .male we. *754 Caial. Seeds in Fam. Rose of Kilravock 
(Spalding Club) 427 Ketmia, (Syrian mallow). 1797 Encycl. 
Brit, (ed. 3) VIII. 498/2 Hibiscus, Syrian mallow. 

5 . Garden or Rose Mallow, the hollyhock, A Uhxa 
rosea . 

1S77 B. Googe Heresbac/is Husb. n. (1586) 6t It is Hoi- 
lioke, or Garden Mallow. 1397 Gerarde Herbal iv cccxxxvi. 
782 Of the garden Mallow called Ilollihocke. 1707-12 Mor- 
timer Husb. (1721) II. 229 Mallows of the Garden, is a fair 
large Flower,, .the time of its flowering is in August and 
September. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Svpp. s. v. Malva , The 
rose Mallow, or, as we call it, the hollyoak. 

0 . The leaf or fibre of the mallow used for writ- 
ing upon, 

1636 Cowley Davideis r. Note 54 They did anciently 
write too upon Mallows. [1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 504/1 
Paper from the mallows may be used.] 

7 - attrib, and Comb., as mallow colour, family , 
flower , leaf, plant , tribe , tuater\ mallow-flowered 
adj, ; mallows red (see quot.) ; mallow rose, 
Hibiscus Moscheutos ; mallow tree = tree mallow 
(see 2) ; mallow wort, a plant of the N. 0 . Mal- 
vaceae. 

t6xx Cotgr., Presme d Esmaraude, a. .course Emerauld ; 
,.some._.of a thicke, or troubled “mallow colour. *837 A. 
Gray First Less, Bot. (1866) 109 In the corolla of Geranium 
..and of the “Mallow Family. x6n Cotgr., Gris violant, 
“Mai low-flower colour. 1871 Kisasutv At Last xvi, Ochro 
—a purple-stemmed “mallow-flowered plant, c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 56 Take *malowe leues & leues of violet. 
1816 Bbntham Chreslom. 325 A “mallow plant, with a flower 
on it. 1862 O'Neill .Chcfi Calico Printing, etc.s.v. Mallow, 
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The ordinary ‘'mallows red ’ is exactly the same as dark 
crimson. 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., 'Mallow rose, see Hibis- 
cus mosekatus [sic]. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. iii. 374 
Trees and Shrubs which are now in Flower, as.. “Mallow 
Tree, Arbor Judas [etc.]. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Bract. 

Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 125 The 'mallow tribe are characterized by 
containing, .mucilaginous matter. 1832 Hensi.ow Diet. Bot. 
Terms (1856), Malvaceae . . the Mallow Tribe. 1898 Eva 
Lucres Gen. Nursing x. (1900) 122 “Mallow water and 
camomile flower water are made in the same way. 1843 
Ltndley Sch. Bot. 45 “Mallowworts, or Malvads. 1866 
Treat. Bot. 665/1 Like the rest of mallowworts the Tree 
Mallow contains. .mucilaginous matter. 

II Mallum (mm bum), malTuS (mte’lns). Hist. 
[rned.L. mallum , -us, ad. OFrankish con? 

traded form of OTeut. *maplo- (Goth, mapl meet- 
ing-place, OF. mscSel meeting, discussion, OHG., 
OS.mahal assembly, judgement, speech). Cf. Mail 
sbf, Mall-.] The hundred-court among the Franks. 
(By modern historians sometimes used as the name 
of a common Germanic institution, and so attributed 
to the Anglo-Saxons.) 

1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. (186a) 54 There was 
a popular infusion occasionally in the King's mallum, or 
council. 1851 Sir F. Palguave Norm. <$• Eng. I. 400 The 
mallum, the Shire-moot, could not be convened. 1874 
Stuiibs Const, Hist. 1. iii. § 25. 55 From the decisions of the 
mallus there is no appeal, except to the king himself! 
IVIallure, variant of Malheur Obs. 
t Mally, a. Obs. [Cf. Du. £ een regte malle 
moeder’, ‘malle, ouwevader’ ( Wb. d. nederl. Taal, 
s.v. Mai adj.).] Foolishly fond. 

1592 Babington Notes Genesis xxxiv. 5 (1596) 253 Blanda 
palrum segnes facit indulgentia natos, A mallie father 
makerh a wicked childe. 

Mallyce, obs. form of Malice. 
Malm.(ma.m),^. AIS04.9 raalme,6maimd(?), 
7 maxima, mawme, mame, main, 8 maum, mal- 
lan. [OE. mealm-, in comb, mealmstan (see 3) and 
in the deriv. tnealmiht sandy ; cogn.w.ON. maltn-r 
(Icel. mcUmr, OSw. malmbcr, S\v., Da. malm ) ore, 
metal, Goth. malruamasc., sand; aparallel formation 
from another grade of the root is OS., OHG. melm 
dust; f. root *mel inal- to grind: see Meal sbi] 

1 . a. A soft friable rock consisting largely of 
chalky material. To. The light loamy soil formed 
by the disintegration of this rock. 

1477 Rolls ofParlt. V 1. 189/a The Vaynes called the Malme 
or Marie and Chalke, liyng ccmenly in the grounde. 1379-80 
North Plutarch., A texauder (1 595) 737 The earth spued out 
continually a kind of maund or chalkie clay somewhat ly- 
quid. 1607 J. Nor den Surv. Dial. v. 229 In part of Ham- 
shire they haue another kind of earth,, .the sluo of the riuer 
of Auon, which they call Mawme. 1670 J. Smith Eng. 
Improv. Reviv'd 13 You shall lay or bestow 200 Cartload of 
the best slimy or fattest Marie or Mame on each or every Acre 
of Land. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. iv. 69, 1 found a soft stone there- 
about called Maume, of a whitish colour, a 1697 Audrey 
Nat. Hist. Wilts (1847) 107 The soile of the downes I take 
generally to be a white earth or mawme. 1697 View Penal 
Laws 239 It shall likewise be try ed and severed from Stones, 
Main, Marie, and Chalk. 1719 Strachey in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 969 These Clives vary much in Hardness, in some 
places being little harder than Malm or Loom. 1743 Need- 
ham ibid. XLII. 634 This Bed of Malm lies in a Valley, at 
the Foot of a long Ridge of Chalky Downs. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Diet. M ij, Malian, this is of divers Colours, . . and 
always Soft. 1787 G. White Selborne i. 2 The gardens . .con- 
sist of a warm, forward, crumbling mould, called black malm. 
Ibid. 4 A range of fair enclosures, consisting of what is 
called white malm. 2825 Cobbett R nr. Rides (1853) 207 The 
lanes were very deep ; the wet malme just about the colour 
of rye-meal mixed up with water. 1831 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XII. 11. 481 Marine, a white marl containing an ad- 
mixture of clay. 1881 Whitehead Hops at A peculiar 
fertile clay, known locally as ‘ malm ’. 1883 Hinde in Phil. 
Trans. CLXXVI. 413 The beds, .have been described under 
the local names of malm, firestone [etc.]. 

2 . Short for malm-brick. 

1838 Skyring's Builders' Prices (ed. 48) 66 Points to groins 
of common stocks . . Ditto of Malms. 1881 Young Every 
Man his own Mechanic § 1152 Malms are made of a finer 
clay. 1893 Oracle Encycl. 1. 500/1 ‘ Marls ’ or ‘ Malms’ is 
the name given to the best bricks. 

3 . attrib. : malm-brick, the best kind of brick 
(so malm cutter , pavior, stock) ', malm-rock = 
sense 1 a; also Geol. = Greensand i c; malm- 
stoae = sense 1 a. 

c 893 K. FElfred Ores. iv. xiii. § 5 Mon heardlice gnide hone 
hnescestan mealmstan after hssm [etc.]. 1824 Meek. Mag. 
No. 33. 77 Bricks .. which are used for facing buildings, 
called malm stock Bricks. Ibid. 78 The earth and other in- 
gredients, with which the soil for malm Bricks are composed. 
1833 Lyell Princ. Geol III. 292 The upper green-sand 
(‘firestone’, or ‘malm rock’, as it is sometimes called) is 
almost absent. 184* Malm cutter [see Cutter sb. 1 7]. 1843 
Meek. Mag. XXXIX. 192 The difference between malm 
paviors and stocks was fifteen or twenty shillings per thou- 
sand. 1858 Sky ring's Builders' Prices (ed. 48) 65 Picked 
stock facings , . Seconds malm ditto. 1859 A C. Ramsay 
Catal. Rock Spec, (i860) 53 A very fine . . sandstone, locally 
termed ‘ Malm-rock ’. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xviii. 
349 ‘Malm rock’, a soft silicious substance, containing a 
large percentage of soluble silica. 1889 Q. jrnl. Geol, Soc. 
XLV , 406 In the more siliceous malmstones fragments of 
siliceous sponge-spicules are abundant. 1894 Jrnl. Royal 
Agric, Soc. June 39: The persistence of the Malmstone 
over a very wide extent of the Upper Greensand of England 
is a noteworthy fact. 

Malm (mam, mgm), a. dial. Forms: 7-8 
moam, 9 moms, 7^9 mawm, 7- maum. [f. root 
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of Malm sb. ; for the sense cf. the. cognate Mf.lcu, 
Mellow adjs.] Mellow, soft. 

1691 Ray IV. Cy. Words (E. D. S.), Moam, vel Maum, 
maturomitis, mellow. 1788 Marshall Rural Econ.E. Yns, 
(E. D. S.), Maum, mellow, attended with a degree of dry- 
ness. 1829 Brockktt Gloss. N. Cy- Wortis (ed. 2), Maum, 
Maumy, mellow, soft. Monte, soft, smooth, conjoining the 
idea of sweetness, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Maum, Mawm, 
(1) mellow. (2) Gentle, quiet._ 1876 Whitby Gloss., Maum, 
Mame, or Maumy, mellow.; insipid. . 

Malm (mam), vX Also 7 inarm, [f. Malw 
sb.] trans. fat;. To treat (land) with malm {obs.). 
to. To convert (clay) into artificial malm for brick- 
making; to cover (brick-earth) with artificial malm. 
Hence Maimed ppl. a., Ma iming vbl. sb. 

1619-21 Nor den's Sum., Duchy of Lane, in North Riding 
Rec. Soc. (1894) I. 24 Fra Scapphow till the west ende of 
Langhovv Bran even suth til the nether syde manned land. 
1830 Dobson Mamf. Bricks <5- Tiles 1. 26 The malm or. 
maimed brick-earth . . is turned over with the spade. Ibid. 
xi. 3 The brick -earth . . may be maimed, i. e. covered with arti- 
ficial malm. 1876 A. B. Macdowall Brick in Encycl. Brit. 
IV. 280/1 The most common mode of preparing the clay, in 
the London district, is that of maiming, .an artificial malm 
is made by mixing chalk and clay, previously reduced to 
pulp, and allowing the mixture to consolidate by evaporation. 

+ Malm, V.‘ l Obs. In 7 mawme, 9 maxim, [f.. 
Malm a. j inlr. To become soft. 

1641 Best Farm. BAs. (Surtees) 107 Then they water it 
[earth], and lette it lye three or fowerdayes to mawme. 1825 
Jamieson, Maum, to soften and swell by means of rain, or 
from being steeped in water; to become mellow. Malt is 
said to maum, when steeped. 

|| Malmag (mce-lnm'g). [Appears as tnalmay 
in Blumentritt’s vocabulary of the Sp. dialect 
of the Philippines, 1882.] The Spectre, Tarsius 
spectrum, it small lenniroid animal, native of Borneo 
and the Philippines. 

1838 Cuming in Zool. Soc. Proc. VI. 67 The Malmae is a 
small animal living under the roots of trees [in the Philip- 
pines], 1871 Cassells Nat. Hist. 1. 248 The Spectre Tarsier, 
or Tarsius. The Malmag. 

Malmaison (mmlm/i’^n). Hart. [Short for 
Souvenirs de Malmaison (Fr. ‘recollections of 
Malmaison’, the palace at which the empress 
Josephine held her court), originally (and still) 
the name of a delicate variety of blush rose, and 
transferred to the carnation from some notion of 
resemblance.] A variety of the carnation. 

189a Carnation Manual 149 The Malmaison Carnations 
can be classed with the tree or perpetual types. 1896 
Ashby-Sterry Tale Thomas (1903) 53 ; 2 The three ladies in 
their fresh crisp morning dresses, their Malmaison carnations, 
and their warm-coloured wraps. 1900 Bk. Gardening 708 
Carnations are divided into three groups : (1) Show, (2) Tree 
or Perpetuals, and (3) Malmaisons. Ibid. 709 Malmaisons. . 
Sorts : These are all varieties obtained from the original 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. 1901 Daily Citron. 20 July 10/3 
[The bridesmaids] carried conventional bouquets of pink 
and sulphur malmaisons. 

f Malmarsh. Obs. dial. [? var. or corruption 

of MaLlemuck.J —Fulmar. 

1833 Montagu's Omith. Diet. 315. 

M alma set, obs. form of Marmoset. 
t Malmeny. Obs. Forms: 4 mawmenny, 
-menee, 5 momerte, maumen(y)e, mawmene, 
-many, -meny, malmany(e, menye, malmens, 
mammeaye, -ony, mameny, 5-6 mamony. [Of 
obscure origin. Connexion with F., rnalmener ‘ to 
maltreat ’ seems unlikely. The receipt might sug- 
gest derivation from Malmsey or its source.] A 
dish in old cookery. 

?c 1390 Forme of Cury xx. (1780) 19 Mawmenee. Take 
a potiel of wyne grekeand ii pounde of sugar [etc.]. Ibid. 
cx civ. 88 For to make Mawmenny. £1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 26 For to make momene. c 1430 Two Cookcry-bks. 22 
Maumenye ryalle. . . Mammenye bastarde. Ibid, 48 Mal- 
menye Furnez... with the wete dyssche ley |xe malmenye & 
}>e cofyns. a 1450 Tourn. Tottenham, Feest v. in Hazl. 
E. P. P. III. 94 Ther was gryndulstones in gravy And myl- 
stones in mawmany. 1313 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 275 And the seconde course, lussell with mamony. 

Mlalmignatte (maelminym't). [ad. mod.L. 
malmignattus , ad. Corsican malmignatto, f. It. 
malo bad + mignatto (cf. ‘ mignatta a horse-leach, 
a bloud-sucker, mignatti a kind of silke-wormes 
Florio 1611).] A spider, Theridion ( Latrodectus ) 
malmignattus. 

[1699 Ray in Phil. Trans. XXL 57 The Island of Corsica 
. . breeds venemous Spiders, called by the Inhabitants Taran- 
tola or Malmignatto.] 1882 Cassells Nat. Hist. VI. 176 
The Malmignatte. .is almost half an inch long [etc.J. Ibid. 
383 Index, Malmignatte Spider, 
t MaTittisli, a. Obs. [f. Malm (? sb. or a.) + 
-ish.] ? Resembling malm ; ? somewhat * malm * 
or soft. 

a 1722 Lisle Observ. Httsb. 99 (E. D. S.) A heavy malmish 
sort of clay, 

Malmoutrye, variant of MaumetrY Obs. 
Malmsey (ma’mzi). Forms : 5 malmesyne, 
5-6 malmasye, 5-7 malmesey, 6 malmesay, 
malmyse, malmeaye, mammesey, malmesee, 
mamulsye, mawlmsey, 6-7 malmesie, malm- 
sie, 7 malmesy, 5- malmsey, [ad. (? through 
OF. or Pr. *malmesie : cf. Bearnais marmusle ) 
medX. malmasia (Diefenbach), a corruption of 
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the Gr. place-name M ovepBaala (Monemvasia) ; 
cf. MDu. tnaletneseye, MJL.G, . malmcsie, MHG. 
malmasier (in 15th c. latinized vialmasetum ), 
MDa. malmesye. The parallel corruption Malvasia 
has given rise to the OF, and ME. malvesie as a 
name for the wine : see Malvoisie.] 

1 . A strong sweet wine, originally the product of 
the neighbourhood of Monemvasia (Napoli di Mal- 
vasia)in the Morea; butnow obtained from. Spain , 
the Azores, and the islands of Madeira and the 
Canaries, as well as from Greece. 

,14.. Mann, ft Housed Exp. (Roxb.) 456 A bote of malme- 
sey and a federbed. 5 ^ 1473 S<jr. lowe Degre 754, Ye 
shall haue rumney and malmesyne [ rime wyne]. 1513 
More Hist. Rich. Ill Wks. 37/1 Attainted was hee by 
parliament and judged to the death, and thereupon hastely 
drouned in a Butt of Malmesey. 1531-2 Act 23 H eu. VIII , 
c. 7 No malmeseis Romeneis sackes nor other swete wynes 
'..sbalbe reteiled aboue xii.d. the gallon. 1549-50111 Fowler 
Mist. C. C, C.(O.H.S.) 356 Several small charges for mam- 
inesey, 157? J. Jones Bathes Bucks tone 10 With Sugar, 
or whyte Mamulsyesof Madera, a myas of good Ale, a caw- 
dell or Alebury. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. i. i. 93 All 
black Wines.. as Muscadine, Malmesie,. .Broune bastard, 
Metheglen, and the like. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) IV. 
1223 Canary sack.. which the French call Yin de Malvesie, 
and we.. name Malmsey. 1814 W. M. Leake Researches 
in Greece 107 note , The place [Monemvasia] being cele- 
brated for the fine wines produced in the neighbourhood, 
Malvasia changed to Malvoisie in French, and Malmsey in 
English, came to be applied to many of the rich wines of the 
Archipelago, Greece, and other countries. 1843 Penny Cyd. 
XXVII. 465/2 The original Malmsey of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, that of Madeira [etc.]. 1871 E. C. G. Murray 

Member for Paris III.115 A second brother statesman., 
had just been treating himself to a glass of Malmsey. 1880 
Macm. Mag. XLI. 236 Malmsey was formerly the produce 
of those parts only [Candia and Greece]. 1895 Army if 
Navy Co-op. List 166 Choice Old Malmsey. 

; b. alt rib. , as malmsey-butt , -cup', malmsey- 
face, a face inflamed, by drink; malmsey madeira, 
a malmsey wine made in Madeira; malmsey- 
inose (see quots. 1597, a 1700). 

1588 Lane, tf Chesh. Wills III. 138 One Mawlmsey ctipp 
w 111 cover all guylt. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , i,iv. 161 Throw 
him into the Malmesey-Butte. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV, n. i. 42 
Yonder becomes, and that arrant Malme.sey-No.se Bardolfe. 
1611 Cotgr. s. v. Visage, A mustulent, or maumsie face. 1684 
Otway A theist v. i, This Malmsey nose of mine, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Malmesey-uose , a jolly, red Nose. 1723 
Land. Gaz. No. 6173/3 There will be no other Malmsey 
Madera Wine landed this Year. 1858 Homans Cyd. Comm. 
1974/1 Malmsey Madeira. 

: 2 . A kind of grape, from which the wine Malm- 
sey was originally made. 

15x1 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) X2 Vpon that hyll is a 
cyte called Malsasia, where firste grewe Malmasye, and yet 
dothe, 1603 Knollks Hist. Turks (1621) 868 It is now most 
famous, .for the good Malmesey which there groweth. 16x5 
G. Saniiys Trav. 224 Muscadines and Malmesies, those 
ltindes of grapes brought hither first from' Arabia. 

Malmy (ma - mi), Also 7-8 maumy, 8 mal- 
larty, 9 maulmy. £f« Malm sb. + -Y 1 .] 

1 . Of a loamy character. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. ix. 240 If the Land be of that sort 
they call Maumy, consisting of a mixture of White-clay and 
Chalk, and somwhat of Sand. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. tins- 
bandm. 1. 1. ii. 36 The Chalk and Mould are so mixed together 
that in Hertfordshire we call it a Maumy Earth. 1858 Jrnl, 
R. Agric . Soc. XIX. n. 279 Parts of Norfolk— particularly 
the white malmysoils — were unkind for turnips. 1880 Huey cl. 
Biit. XI. 430/2 The eastern portion [of Hampshire].. is a 
grey sandy loam provincially called ‘ malmy 1 land. 

1 2 . Resembling a stratum or vein of malmstone. 

. *747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Mij, Ore lying in it [mallan] 
is as Bullets and naked Lumps . . and rare to be seen after the 
manner ofa Rib; hence we say Mallany Gear, or Stuff, when 
the vein inclines to that kind. ^ . 

Malmy(ma-mi, mg 1 mi), a. 2 dial. Also maumy. 
[f. Malm a. + -y.] Mellow; soft and insipid; 
t also fig. 

X728 Wodroiu Corr. (1843) HI- 4°3 You’ll probably think 
I am too soft and malmy now. 1825 Jamieson, Maumie , 
mellow. *829, 1876 [see Malm a.]. 

Main, obs. form of Malm. 

Malnutrition, (mselniwtrrjbn). [f. Mal- + 
Nutrition.] Insufficient nutrition. 

1862 Cornh. Mag, VI. 323 Diseases of which the starting 
point is mal-nutrition. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 183 
Mental disorder may arise from temporary malnutrition of 
the fore-brain. 

; Malobathrum, variant of Malabathrum. 
E/Eal-obse-rvance. [f. Mal- + Observance.] 
Observance of a wrong kind. 

1822 P. Beauchamp (G. Grote) Anal, Inft. Nat. Relig. 
(1875) 75 Mal-observance, like unbelief, includes non-observ- 
ance. x8.. Dr. B.egg in Crafts Sabb.for Man (1894) 182 
[Working men] wish for something more pungent than a 
museum in their malobservance of the Sabbath. 

Mal-observa’tion. Defective observation. 

1886 Maudsley Nat. Causes % Supernal. Seemings ; 50 
The common malobservatiou which, taking note of agreeing, 
takes no note of contradicting, instances. 1895 J- N. Maske- 
lyne in Daily Citron. 29 Oct. 3/4 A charge of either mal- 
ohservation or collective hallucmation on the part of a large 
number of eminent men. 

Maloeotoon, variant of Melocoton. 
Malodorous (mEeUu’doras), a. [f. Mal- + 
Odorous,] Evil-smelling, 7 /A andy^ 

2850 Carlyle Latter-d . Pamplt. ii.,27. This malodorous 
phosphorescence of post-mortem sentimentalism. *856 G. 
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Wilson Gateways KntrwI. (1859') 83 If. .some ma!-odorous 
body liad_ been mixed with the incense.' 1889 J. Ashton 
Fleet re iii. 230 The river retaliated in such kind, as to become 
a malodorous and offensive nuisance. 1891 Law Times XC, 
459/2 This malodorous litigation. 

Hence Malodorously adv., M alo’dorousiiess . 
x886 Guillemard Cruise Marchesa II. 124 As for mal* 
odourousness, it is perhaps one of the few points in which 
the resemblance between the two cities fails. 1903 Blackw. 
Mag. July 19/1 The missile malodorously discharged itself. 

Malodour (imelmudar). [f. Mal- + Odour.] 
An evil smell, a stench. 

1825 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXI. 380 In vain did the fair 
traveller hope to escape from that' omnipresent mal-odour. 
1858 Carlyle Predk. Gt. v. ii. I. 544 Putrid fermentation 
ending, after the endurance of much malodour, in mere zero 
to you and to every one. 

i* Mal-O’minous, a. Obs. In 7 male-ominous, 
[f. Mal- + Ominous.] Of evil omen. 

1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xii. 42, I saw it eneom-' 
passt by a million of male-ominous creatures. 

Malonic (malpmilc), a. Ckem. [a. F. malo- 
niipite (Dessaignes 185S in Camples Rendus XLVII. 
76), arbitrarily altered from malique Mal-ic.] In 
Malonic add : an acid obtained by the oxidation 
of malic acid. 

1859 Watts tr. Gmdin's Jlandbk. Client. XIII. 560. i833 

Remsen Org. Chem. 204 Treated with an alkali, barbituric 
acid breaks up into malonic acid and urea. 

Mal-organiza’tion. [f. Mal- + Organiza- 
tion.] Faulty organization. 

1841 Gresley C. Letters 30 He will not he condemned for 
hisraal-urganisation . .hut because he did not act according to 
his conscience. 1862 Helps Organiz. Daily Life 37. 1889 

zoih Century (N. Y.) Apr. 13 The root of the evil is in. the 
malorganization of society. 

Mal-o’rganised, a. [f. Mal- + Organized 
ppl. a.] Faultily organized. 

x86a Helps Organiz. Daily Life xta Of course a thing 
may be elaborate but yet mal-orgauized. 
Malosses,Malotto,obs.fT. Molasses, Mulatto. 
Malpigliiaeeons (mcelpigbAPjhs),^. Bot. [a. 
mod.L. Malpighia a genus of plants (f. name of 
Marcello Malpighi (1628- 94) an Italian phy- 
sician) + -aceous.J Pertaining to or characteristic 
of the N. O. Malpigkiacex, 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) 1. 156 Malpighiaceous and 
glandular hairs. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 341/1 In many 
Species [of Malpighiaceae] the hairs are attached to the 
leaves, &c. by the middle ; so that hairs of that description 
have acquired the name of Malpighiaceous. 

MalprgfMacl. Bot. [Seeprec.and-AD,] Find- 
ley’s term for : A plant of the N. O. Malpighiaceae,. 
1846 Lindley V eg. Kingd. 388. 

Malpighian (modpi-gian), a. Anal, and Bot. 
[1. Malpighi (see Malpighiaceous) + -an.] 

1 . Anat. The distinctive epithet of certain struc- 
tures discovered by Malpighi, and of others con- 
nected with these. 

Malpighian bodies, corpuscles', certain minute bodies in 
the substance of the kidney. Malpighian corpuscles of the 
spleen : the lymphatic corpuscles of that organ. Malpighian 
capsules (see quoi. 1866). Malpighian layer-, the inner 
layer of the epidermis. Malpighian pyramids-, the medul- 
lary substance of thekidney, consisting of palish red coloured, 
striated conical masses. Malpighian tubules : the urini- 
ferous tubes of which the kidney is for the mo-t part made 
up. Malpighian tuft : a vascular glomerule of convoluted 
capillary blood-vessels in the kidney. 

1847-9 Toud Cyd. Anat. IV, 244 The Malpighian bodies 
consist of a rounded mass of minute blood-vessels. 1848 
Quain's Anat. (ed. 5) II. 1088 These little vesicles or cap- 
sules, formerly known as the Malpighian corpuscles of the 
spleen, were discovered in the pig by Malpighi. Ibid. 1191 
These [small round dark red points] are the Malpighian 
bodies or corpuscles of the kidney. Ibid. 1106 Others iook 
on a Malpighian tuft as merely an example of an artery 
breaking up into a rete mirabile. 1866 Huxley Phys. v. 
§ 9 The tubules [of the kidney], .terminate in dilatations., 
called Malpighian capsules. 1877 — Anat. Inv. Anint. vii. 
393 The intestine is provided with Malpighian tubuies. 1878 
Foster Bk, Phys. it. (1889! 687 The epidermis consists of 
..an inner soft layer, the Malpighian layer [etc.]. 1890 H. 

Gray Anat, fed. 12) 942 The inintli nrirtiferi. .finally termi- 
nate at the apices of the Malpighian pyramids. 

! 2 . Bot. in Malpighian cells : see quot. 

; 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 152/1 Malpighian 

Cells , those which compose the outer layer of the seed in 
Malpighiaceae. 

t Malpleasant, a. Obs. [f. Mal- _+ Pleasant, 
after F. malplaisant , ] Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr.1077 Nat to be 
tedious nor malpleasant, I reroitte it to an other tyme. 1592 
Constable Sonn. vm. ii. But I, that nowe haue draune 
Mal-pleasant breath [etc.]. 

Malposed (maelpffn-zd), ppl. a . [f. Mal- +• 
-posed, after transposed \ etc. Cf. next.] Wrongly 
placed. 

1900 Lancet 31 Mar. 939/2 Mr. George J. Goldie demon- 
strated the usefulness of the x rays in.. the regulation of 
teeth malposed in the jaw. 

Malposi’tion. [f. Mal- + Position.] Mis- 
placement ; the condition of being wrongly placed. 

1862 Trollope N. A liter. 1. 145 There are edifices, .which 
cry aloud to the gods by the force of their own ugliness 
and malposition. x868 Peard Water-farm. xi. no These 
. .curiosities were often rendered, .useless by malposition. 

b. spec, in Obstetrics. Faulty position of a part 
or organ, esp. of the foetus in the uterus. 
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1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 631/1 The apex of the heart 
adhered to the palate; but v the malposition appears to 
have been owing to a morbid adhesion of the umbilical 
cord to the head. 1859 Ibid. V. 683/2 An extreme degree 
of anti-version [of the uterus]!. .This malposition materially 
impedes labour. x88x Le Conte Sight 20 Malpositions of 
the eye, such as squinting. 1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
735 The length and difficulty of the labour, due to deformity 
in the mother or to malposition of the child. 

Malpra-ctice. [f. Mal- + Practice.] 

l. Law. a. Improper treatment or culpable neglect 
of a patient by the physician.. 

1671 Maynwaring Anc. 4- Mod. Pract. Phys. 20 Welt then, 
you Prescriber in the mode of male- Practice. 1694 W. 
Salmon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 252/1, 1 give this Relation., 
to convince, .those Homicides [Pretenders to Physick] of 
their Barbarity and Mal- Practice. 1751 Smollett Per. 
Pic. (1779) II. ixx. 250 The malpractice of a surgeon. x8x6 
A. C. Hutchison Pract. Obs. Surg. (1826) 181 This hoy is 
dangerously ill, and likely to die, in consequence of such 
malpractice. 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses xx. 286 A pro- 
fessional brother, prosecuted for malpiactice, is always sure 
you will do what you can to dear him. 

"b. Illegal action by which a person seeks to 
benefit himself at the cost of others, while in a 
position of trust. 

1758 Ann. Reg. 85 He was charged for male-practices in 
the management of his command abroad. 1768 Blackstune 
Comm. III. 408 King Edward .. found it necessary, .to pro- 
secute his judges for their corruption and other mal-practices. 
1773 Genii. Mag. XLI II. 199 Charges of extortion, and 
other mal-practices, had been brought against a British sub- 
ject. _ 1835 Macaulay Hist. Jsng. xv. 1 X 1 , 528 The mal- 
practices, which had done more than the exhalations of the 
marshes of Dundalk to destroy the efficiency of the English 
troops, were [etc.]. 1895 /V;/. Sc i. Monthly Sept. 717 Malprac- 
tices begin with the prospectus and continue till liquidation. 

2 . gen. A criminal or overtly mischievous action; 
wrong-doing, misconduct. 

1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790I I. 136 When another canoe was 
struck for their mal-practices, the natives behaved in the 
same manner. 1812 C hr tin. in Ann. Reg. 19 The outrages 
..have assumed a more decided character than at any period 
since the commencement of the malpractises. 1848 Clough 
Amours de Voy. it, 273, 1 tremble for something factitious, 
Some malpractice of heart and illegitimate process. 1851 
Thackeray Kicklcbttrys on Rhine ted. 2) 73 Fanny was 
almost ready to tell fibs to screen her brother’s malpractices 
from her mamma. 1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 79 We 
took pains, .to correct the malpractice of the men. 

E£a:I-prRcti tioner. [Mal-+Practitioner.] 
A corrupt or culpably incompetent practitioner (of 
law or medicine). 

1800 Dibmn Jew <$■ Dodort. i, The wisdom of ourancestors 
has provided a remedy for the mistakes of mal -practitioners 
in. .an English jury. 

Malpraxis (madprarksis). [f. Mal- + Gr. 
irpa£is Praxis. Cf. Mala praxis.] a. ^Mal- 
practice 1 a. b. = Malpractice 1 b. 

x86o N. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Med, 4- Surg. for 1859. 431 
A midwife and an accoucheur were accused of mafpraxis. 
1866 A.RNOULD Mar. Insur. tr, iii. (ed. 3J II. 594 Such mal- 
praxis as amounts to a denial of justice. 1891 Laniet 3 Oct. 
758 Served with a legal process by some scoundrelly nian or 
woman for an alleged malpraxis. 

MaPpresenta tion. Clstet. [f. Mal- + Pre- 
sentation.] Abnormal presentation at childbirth. 

1899 Lancet 14 Oct. 1021/1 If a malpresentation were dia- 
gnosed it might be necessary to correct it by manipulation. 

Malproprrety. [I.Mal- + Propriety.] Want 
of proper condition ; disorderliness. 

1888 E. Eggleston Graysons xvii. 188 The whole interior 
had a harmonious air of sloth, stupidity, and xnalpvoprieLy. 
Malscre, obs. loan of Masker v. 

+ Ma’lsliave. Obs. Forms: 1 meeLceafa, 2 
masslesceafa, 4 makehave, 5 malsehawe. [OE. 

m. vlsceafa 1? mal - ) ; the first element may, it the 
vowel be short, be cogn.w. ON. mpl-r (Sw. mal-, Da. 
tnpl), Goth. nta/S moth; the second element (cf. 
sceafa plane) is eogn. w. Shave v., but the intended 
sense of the compound is not clear.] A caterpillar. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram . Gloss. (Z.) 310 fintca, mmlsceafa. 
ext so Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 544/13 Eritca, ntteslesceafa. 
1387 Trevisa Ihgden (Rolls) V 1 . 19 panne as pe grete flye 
folwep pe tras of pe malschave [MS. B malsehawe, Caxton 
malshawe, L. erucam\ so after oper woo com pe pestilence 
of pe Ismaelites. 

Malshrag 1 (mae-lfrag). Obs . exc. dial. Forms 
(see E. D. D.) : 9 maleshag, malley-, mallishag, 
maltshag, molesbag, 5, 9 Yorksh. malshrag. 
[App. a corruption of prec., after Shrag. Other 
corrupt forms in mod. dialects, influenced by 
Scrawl v. (= crawl) are mcesol- scrawl, mahcral \ 
maskell . ] A caterpillar. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvm. xviii. (1495] 777 A 
malshrag that gnawyth caul leuys. Ibid, xlvii, 808 Of inal- 
shragges comyth and bredyth butterflyes. x88i Isle of Wight 
Gloss., Mailis/uzg, a caterpillar. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Made- 
shag, a caterpillar. 1890 Clone. Gloss., Moleshag. , a sort of 
grub or caterpillar. 

Malskre, obs. f. Masker v. dial., to bewilder. 

Malstick, variant of Maulstick. 

Malt (mplt), sb. Forms: 1 mealt, 6-8 (9 ^r.) 
mault, 6 maulte, 5-6 malte, (7 mawlt), 8-9 
Sc. and north, dial, mant, 1- malt. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. mealt — OS. malt (Du. mouf), OPIG. 
(MHG., mod.G.) mah, ON. (Sw., Da.) matt'.— 
OTeut .*mallos- nent., whence Finnish mallas t/rom 
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which the declension of the OTeut. word is inferred) 
and OS 1 . mlato; related to the adj. OTeut. *malto- 
or *ma/iu- ( = Slcr. virdu) represented in OI 1 G., 
M II G. malt soft, ON. malt-r rotten ; from the root 
of Melt, Smelt vbs.\ 

1 . Barley or other grain prepared for brewing or 
distilling by steeping, germinating and kiln-drying, 
or by gelatinization, etc. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 136. Bratium , malt. 833 Charter in 
O. E. Texts 448, Ic bidde & bebeode swaslc monn se 
J 5 ast min loud hebbeSset be alee gere a^efe hem hi^um at 
folcanstane 1. ambra maltes. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 

548/44 Bracium, malt. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 398 All the 
vittale..As quhet, flour, meill, and malt, In the vyne-sellar 
gert lie bryng. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 197 For many 
mannus malt we mys wolde destruye. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sawfiu. T. 38 Yif hyra a busshel whete, Malt, or Reye. 1455 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 324/2 All llruers . . bought their malt 
in ye open marketts. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 61 
The staikest aill of malt that mycht be browin. 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet Cij, As honest a woman as euer burnt 
malt. 1605 Shaks. Learm. ii. 82 When Brewers marre their 
Malt with water, a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 748 
Taverns, Tap-houses ! . . Most sinfully, hath Mault been 
sunken heer In nappy Ale, and double double-Beer. 1696-7 
Act 84-9 IV ill. Ill, c. 22 {title) An Act for granting to His 
Majesty certain DutiesuponMalt[etc.], 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 269 p 8, I allow a double Quantity of Malt to my small 
Beer. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shtph, it. i, Yestreen I brew’d 
a bow of maut. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xiii, They were a 
bad pack— steal’d meat and mault, and loot the carters magg 
the coals. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. See. (1879) H . xii. 256 
The malt is crisp to the teeth, and decidedly sweeter to the 
taste then the original barley. 18S5 FI. Stopes Malt 4- 
Maltingx ii. 168 Gelatinised Malt. Until very recently malt 
was made, commercially, by germination solely, and almost 
exclusively from barley. Since the repeal of the Malt Duties 
tiumeiousothermethodsofmanufacturehavebeenattempted, 
. .and many other varieties of grain have been malted. 

b. with qualifying word, as barley, oat, wheat 
malt; brown, etc., mall (see quot. 1839); patent 
malt (see quot. T 830) . Blown malt (see quot. 1 S/6). 

1532 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 34 A quarten barley mault. 
*568 in W, H. Turner Select, Fee. Oxford (1880) 325 Ne any 
brewer . . grinde their wheate malte in . . any other mill. 1707 
Mortimer Husb, xii. 278 In Kent, where they commonly 
Brew with one half Oat-malt, and the other half Barly-malt. 
X745 Land, A Country Brew. hi. (ed. 2) 179 It is a common 
Saying, that there is brought to London the worst of brown 
Malt, and the best of Pale. 1830M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. 
1 . 87 The deep brown malt, now in use under the name of 
patent malt, is made by roasting malt, .in the same manner 
as coffee is roasted, until it become blackish brown. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 95 Accordingto the colour and the degree 
of drying, malt is distributed into three sorts ; pale, yellow, 
and brown. ..The black malt used by the porter brewer.. is 
partially charred. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 270/1 Brown or 
porter malt, .is sometimes called ‘ blown malt from its dis- 
tended appearance. Ibid. 271/1 Americans are now making 
beer largely from maize meal and maize malt. 

C. Extract of malt, a preparation of malt used 
as a food for invalids. .See malt extract in 5. 

1872 VV. Aitken Set. 4- Pract. Med . (ed. 6) II. 913 The 
extract of malt, .may be prepared by any pharmaceutical 
chemist. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., Extract of Malt .. 
is prepared by digesting malt with water, straining, and 
evaporating the product to the consistency of thick honey. 
It contains diastase, and so acts as a digestive ferment, as 
well as being itself nutritious. 

2 . Proverbs and Phrases, The malt is above the 
meal (+ rarely wheat , here, water), said of a person 
under the influence of drink. Soft fire makes sweet 
malt., an admonition to be gentle or merciful. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 5 Soft fire maketh sweete 
malte. _ Ibid. 25 Malt is aboue wheate with him, market 
men saie. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 249 Soft and faire, 
sir . .. Soft fire maketh sweet mault. 1626 Breton Fan- 
tastickes B 3 Haruest. Malt is now aboue wheat with 
a number of mad people. 1670 Ray Prov. 295 [Scottish 
Proverbs.] The malt is above the heir. 1678 Ibid, 
(ed. 2) 87 Proverbiall Periphrases of one drunk. .. The 
malt is above the water. _ 1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 320 The 
Malt’s above the Meal with you. That is, you are drunk, 
1816 Scott Old Mart, iv, When the malt begins to get 
aboon the meal . , they are like to quarrel. 1858 M. Porteous 
Souter Johnny 10 He was a sturdy stalwart chiel, ..Fond 
q* his maut aboon his meal. 

3 . transf. Used for : Malt liquor, slang or colloq. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xi, The bauld billy 

took his maut, And scour’d aff healths anew. 1823 ‘ Jon 
Bee ' Slangy Malt, the chief ingredient of beer, has been 
used figuratively for the beer itself. ‘ A shovei of malt is 
a pot of povter. 1828 Lytton Pelham xxiii, I rejected 
malt with the air of his majesty, and formed a viulent 
affection for maraschino. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf i, I am naturally a thirsty soul, and cannot often resist 
the malt myself. 1861 Lever One of Them xxvi, 1 And will 
again, old boy ’, cried Hawke, finishing off the other's malt. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb, a. attrib. quasi-®//, in the 
sense ‘ brewed’ or ‘distilled from malt ’, as malt- 
drink, -spirits, whisky. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. xii. 276 To improve our English 
Liquors, ,in our Southern Parts where they have generally 
very bad Malt-drink. 1714 Manueville Fab. Bees (1725) I. 
11 8 A beggar may make himself as drunk with stale-beer or 
malt-spirits, as a lord with Burgundy, 1731 P. Shaw Ess. 
Artif. Philos, 97_Malt- Low-wines, prepared in the common 
way, are exceeding nauseous. 1859 Ure Diet. Arts 402 
The distiller of malt whiskey calculates on obtaining two 
gallons of proof spirits from one bushel of malt, 
b. Simple attrib., as malt-bag, - barn , - barrow , 
-cellar, ■ chamber , -corn, -garner, -market, - meal , 
- rake , -shovel, -skep, f - spout , -store, -trade. 
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1413-16 Durham Acc. Rolls (Su rtees'i 612 Item pro factura 
de lez ‘maltbagges, is. 6 d. 1733 W. Maitland Hist. Edinb. 
It. 151/ 1 * Malt-barns, Breweries [etc.]. 1883 H. Storks Malt 
4- Malting xvi, 264 ‘Malt-barrows vary considerably in 
shape, manufacture, and use. 1576 AV,g: Privy Council Scot. 
Ser. 1. II, 578 To sell thair malt, .in thair ‘malt seilaris at 
harrie. 1676 in Taylor Wakefield Manor (r886) 109 Cum., 
brasio, anglice ‘malt chambers. 1381 W. Stafford Exam. 
Cotnpl. ii. (1876) 46 It pleaseth vs.. nothing at all, which 
buy most both breade-corne and ‘malt-come for our peny. 
1433-4 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 634 [Operantibus] super 
reparacionem . . de le Whetgarner et ie *Maltgarner. 1433 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 324/2 Thus is ye ‘Malt matkett lost, 
1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 231 Casting *Mault mi-ale, 
or Beane meale vpon the same. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. 
Suppl., *Matt Rake , a hand tool used in stirring malt on 
the kiln floor. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 331/1 He 
beareth Gules, a . . ‘Malt Shovel, Argent. 1577 in Rogers 
Agric. 4- Prices (1866} III. 58a ‘Malt skep. _ 1334-5 Pur- 
lin in Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 526 In 1 coreo equiuo empt. pro 
le*Maltspout in Brncina. 1883 H. Stores Malt 4 - Malting 
xiii. 183 ‘Malt-stores, and granaries. 1707 Mortimer Husb, 
xii. 276, I shall .. for the Conveniency of the ‘Malt Trade, 
add a particular son of Mill that [etc.]. 

e. objective, as ~ malt -making, -roasting; malt- 
carrier, -seller. Also Malt-maker. 

1708 Lend. Gaz. No. 4447/4 A ‘Malt-Carrier. 1453 Rolls 
of Parlt, V. 324/2 People.. nqwe.. for noon occupation of 
*Malt makynge be in grete idelnesse. 1883 H. Stores 
Malt 4- Malting xvii. 292 The monopoly of ‘malt-roasting, 
created by the numerous stringent Acts of Parliament. 

d. instrumental (sense 3), as f mall-conceived , 
-inspired, -mad adjs. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 67 Sum newe de- 
visid interlude, or sum ‘Maltconceived Comedye. 1838 
Rodger Poems (1897)24 (E.D.D.) A set o’ *maut-inspived 
whims That end in perfect smoke. 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim 
hi. vi, Peace, thou heathenish Drunkard, Peace for shame. 
These English are so ’‘Malt-mad .when they have a Fruit- 
ful Year of Barly there, the whole Island's thus. 

5 . Special comb. : f malt-book, an account-book 
for the collections of malt-tax; f malt boud= 
Malt-worm i ; malt-bree Sc., malt liquor ; malt- 
bruiser, a mill for bruising or crushing malt; 
■f malt-bug » Malt-worm 2; malt-crusher, a 
small crusher for testing samples of malt ; malt- 
distiller, one who distils spirits from malt ; so 
malt-distillery, f (a) the action or art of the malt- 
distiller (obs .) ; (b) a place where malt spirits are dis- 
tilled ; malt-dryer (see quot. ) ; malt extract, a 
saccharine and mucilaginous substance obtained 
from wort ; also = extract of malt (see 1 c) ; malt- 
factor, a dealer in malt; malt-fLoor, (a) a floor 
upon which the malt is spread to germinate ; ( b ) 
(see quot. 1 8 58) ; malt food/food composed of or 
combined with extract of malt; + malt-gavel = 
malt shot ; malt grid, grinder (see quots.) ; 
malt-kiln, a kiln in which the malt is dried after 
‘steeping’ and ‘couching’; malt liquor, liquor 
made from malt by fermentation as opposed to 
distillation, as ale, beer, stout, etc. ; malt-loft, the 
place where prepared malt is stored ; malt-lottery, 
a lottery promoted by authority of Parliament in 
1697 with the malt duty as security ; + malt-rnare 
(cf. Malt horse); fmalt master = Maltster; 
malt-mill, a mill for grinding or crushing malt; 
*(• malt-money, money paid as a tax on the making 
of malt; malt office, a malt house, malting; 
•j* malt-officer, a collector of inalt-tax ; malt- 
oil (see quot.) ; f malt-penny = malt money ; 
+ malt pie jocular, drink, liquor ; malt plough, 
an implement for turning the malt when upon 
the malt-floor ; malt poultice (see quot.) ; 
malt-querns sb.pl., dial, (see quot. 1877); malt 
roaster, a machine for roasting malt on a small 
scale; malt roller (see quot.) ; malt sack, a 
sack of or for malt ; malt-screen, a utensil for 
screening or sifting malt ; + malt shot, a duty paid 
for the privilege of making malt [OE. mcaltgescot 
(Wulfstan)] ; malt-sieve <= malt screen ; malt- 
silver, (a) = malt-money; if) Sc. (see quot. 1825- 
80); '+ malt-stiller =■ malt distiller; malt-sugar 
*= Maltose ; malt-surrogate, ‘ any substitute . . 
used in the manufacture of beer in place of a part 
of the malt ' {Cent. Diet.) ; malt-tails, the roots 
and shoots of dried malt, — Malt-comes ; malt- 
tap (see quot.) ; malt-tax, a tax on malt, imposed 
by Parliament in 1697, repealed and superseded by 
the beer-duty in 1880; malt tea, ‘the liquid in- 
fusion of the mash in brewing ’ {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; 
malt ticket, a ticket for a share in the malt-lottery ; 
also attrib. ; malt trader, -turner (see quots.) ; 
malt vinegar, vinegar made from the fermentation 
of malt; malt wash, the wash or wort obtained 
in distilling from grain. Also Malt dust, Malt 
horse, etc. 

1710 _J, Chamberlayne St. Gl. Brit. 11. rn. 505 Edward, 
chief Examinerof the Country Officers ‘Malt- Books. c 1440 
Promp, Parv. 323/2 '‘Malte bowde (or wevyli, gurgulio. 
1780 VV. Forbes Dominie 6 Keep very far frae Bacchus’ 
reach, He drowned a’ my cares to preach Wi' his ‘ma’t- 
bree. 1796 Encycl. Bnt. ted. 3) X. 490 '1 ‘'Malt-bruiser, or 
Bruising-mill. 1577 Harrison England 1. n. xi. 8s b/a It 
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is incredible to say how our ‘Maultbugges lug at this liquor. 
1883 H. Stokes Malt 4- Malting xvii. 284 Small ‘malt- 
crushers are very generally used. * 7 S 3 Scots Mag. Feb. 
96/2 The *malt-di.stillers advertised. Feb. 19, that they 
would not receive or pay them [counterfeit halfpence) for 
the future. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., *Mait_ Distillery. 

. .The art is to convert fermented Malt liquors into a clear 
inflammable spirit. 1839 U rk Did. A rts 401 The . . produce 
of malt distilleries. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech,, * Malt-dryer, 
a device to hasten the drying of malt by artificial heat. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 100 The specific gravities of solutions of 
‘malt extract. 1897 Roberts Digest. 4- Diet 223 Malt ex- 
tracts are essentially infusions of malt concentrated by 
evaporation to the consistency of a thick treacle. 1704 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4035/4 Richard Haley and Samuel Wallis, k Mault- 
factors. 1707 Mortimer Husb. xii. 259 Empty the Corn 
from the Cistern into the ‘Malt-floor. 1838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Malt-floor, a perforated floor in the . . malt-kiln, 
through which the heat ascends from the furnace below, 
and dries the barley laid upon it. 1896 AUbutl’s Sysi. Med. 
I. 403 If milk be rejected, *mait food is generally available. 
1.. . Custwnal Mepham, Kent in Somner Treat. Gavelkind 
(1660) 27 De xxj. sum. iiij. bush, de ‘Maltgayel. 1889 Bar- 
nard Noted Breweries I. 62 The malt receiving room, .con- 
tains two ‘malt grids . .with strong wire screens at the bottom, 
through which the malt passes to the mills in the room 
below. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Malt-grinder, a ma- 
chine for crushing or cutting malted barley. 1538 Layton in 
Ellis 0 -rig. Lett. Ser. hi. III. 212 Therbehere. many ‘make 
kylnes. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 324 Four or 
five hundred houses, two churches, twelve maltkilns, crowded 
close together. 1693 Land. Gaz. No. 2868/2 An Additional 
Excise upon ‘Malt Liquors. 1786 Cowper Let to Unwin 
Wks. (ed. Southey) VI. 5 Government is too much in- 
terested in the consumption of malt-liquor to reduce the 
number of venders. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 228 To 
those in the habit of drinking malt liquors, stout and bitter 
ale may he given. 1682 True Protest, Mercury No. 162. 
2/1 ‘Mault- Lofts, Hop-Lofts [etc.]. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
no The malt for the supply of the brewery is stored in vast 
granaries or malt-lofts. 1697 Land. Gaz. No 3316/4 Lost. 
two 10I. Tickets belonging to the ‘Malt Lottery. 1394 
Lyly Moth. Bomb. iv. ii, It was a verie good horse. . . If one 
ranne him, he woulde simper and mump, as though he had 
gone a wooing to a *maltmare at Rochester. x6xz T. Adams 
White Devil (1613) 49 The markets are hoysed vp, if the 
poore cannot reach the price, the ‘Mault-master wil. 1607 
Norden Sum. Dial. 'hi. 108 Any customarie Water-mill, 

. .Griest-mill, *Mault-mill. .or any other kind of milk 1707 
Land. Gaz. No. 4293/3 Malt-Milne, and all Conveniencies 
fit for a Common Brewer. 1600 in N. 4- Q. 6th Ser. (1882) 
V. 88/2 Here followeth a general Rate of the ‘Malte Money 
due to the Church. 1800 Hull Advertiser 12 July 2/3 A., 
brick and tiled ‘Malt-office., capable of steeping and drying 
at once fourteen quarters. 1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. 
Brit. (ed. 33) u. 84 The Excise and ‘Malt-Officers Country 
Books, 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Malt , The odious 
taste of the ‘Malt oil will be distinguished, x... Rental 
Eastry Manor, Kent in Somner Treat. Gavelkind (1660) 
27 *Malt-peny. xfioo Heywood 1st Pt. Kdw. IV (1613) 
Bjb, See how S. Katherines smokes, wipe slaues your 
eies, And whet your stomackes for the good ‘mault pies. 
1885 H. Stopes Malt 4- Malting xvii. 289 Several forms of 
‘malt-ploughs are known and used. 1836 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., *Malt Poultice, common name for the Cataplasma 
bynes. 1386 Spenser Will in Grosart S.'s Whs. I. p. xvii, 
I give and bequethe unto Johon Spenser, .one payre of ‘malt 
wyrnes. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Malt-quearns, (1) stones 
for grinding malt; (2) a mill with steel crushers for the 
same purpose. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Malt roaster 
Maker, a manufacturer of machines for roasting barley on 
a small scale. 1883 H. Stopes Matt 4- Malting xii. 164 
Every brewer in Germany has his own malt-roaster. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 113 The ‘malt-rollers, or machines for 
bruising the grains of the malt. 1330 Palsgr. 601/2 She 
layde upon him lyke a ‘maulte sacke. 1883 H. Stopes 
Malt 4 Malting xvii. 293 Malt- and barley-sacks usually 
hold one comb or four bushels. 1... Rental Eastry 
Manor, Kent in Somner Treaty Gavelkind (1660) 27 De 
‘Malt-shot termino circumcisionis Domini xxd. 1885 H. 
Stopes Malt 4- Maltingxv ii. 295 ‘Malt-screens for separation 
of all combes and other matters, and also for grading. 1388^9 
Abingdon Rolls (Camden) 57, ij ‘maltsyues. <11472 in 
Cartul. Wali.de Norvico MS. (White Kennett MS note in 
Cmvells Interpr. 1701 (Bodl. copy) s. v. Molsilver, Dabit pro 
..‘Maltsilveradfestum Nat. Domini nirfob. 1823-80 Jamie- 
son, Maut-siller, 1. Literally, money for malt. 2. Most 
frequently used in a figurative sense; as, ‘That’s ill paid 
maut-siller' ; a proverbial phrase signifying, that a benefit 
has been ill requited, 1731 P. Shaw Ess. Artif. Philos. 
99 Which should encourage the *Malt-Stiller to be careful 
and intelligent in this business. x86a Miller Elem, Ghent. 
III. 83 ‘Malt sugar (Ci2H| 2 0i<i). _ 1900 R. Hutchison 
Food ^ 263 The remaining sugars of this group are malt-sugar, 
or maltose, and milk-sugar, or lactose. 1743 4- Country 

Brew, in. (ed. 2) 179 By that and the Help of the ‘Malt 
Tails, he [the Maltster] fills the Bushel with a great deal of 
Show and little good Malt. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt, 
Gloss., ’’’Malt-tap, the wicker strainer that is put in the 
mash vat, to prevent the grains passing through the tap. 
X7xx Let. to Sacheverel xi The levying the Land-Tax and 
‘Malt-Tax. 1840 Thackeray Jolly Jack iv, When village 
Solons cursed the Lords, And called the malt-tax sinful. 
1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3318/4 Lost or mislaid, .four ‘Malt- 
Tickets. x88o Act 43 4- 44 Viet. c. 20 Interpretation of 
terms, “Malt trader ’ means and includes a maltster or 
maker of malt, a dealer in malt, a roaster of malt, a brewer 
of beer for sale, and a vinegar maker. 1884 Knight Diet. 
Mech. Suppl, *Malt Turner, a mechanical arrangement for 
turning the malt while being heated in the kiln. 1858 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade, * Malt-vinegar. 1729 G. Smith Fermen- 
tation 27 The practice of fermenting all Molosses and "Malt- 
wash, without any previous boiling. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
91 A peculiar volatile oil of a concrete nature, which is ob- 
tained during the process of distilling fermented malt wash. 

Malt (m^lt), v, [f. Malt jAJ 

1 . trans. To convert (grain) into malt. Also absol. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 324/1 Maltyn, or make malt, brasio , 
1608 Nottingham R ec. I V. 289 Order to be gyven to euerie 
maltster ., to forbeare buyinge of barley to mawit. 16x6 
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Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 559 These Oates being 1 
maulted, as you mault Barley, make a verie good mault. 
1636 in liuLclcuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 275 Sundry 
abuses by them in buying barley.. and in malting it at un- 
seasonable times. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suf>p. s.v., The 
whole grain [of maize] will not this way be malted or ren- 
dered tender or floury. 1889 Barnaro Noted Breweries 
I.56 [These brewers] malt every week 7,600 quarters.. of 
bailey. 

b. intr. To admit of being malted. 

1766 Compl. Farmer s. v., Old barley, mixed with that of 
the last harvest, does not malt well. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Comm. 48 Scotch barley, .does not malt well. 

2 . transf. (pass, and intr.) Of seeds : To come 
to the condition of malt owing to germination 
being checked by drought. 

1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush. xiv. 166 If they [St. Foln 
seed-.] are not cover’d, they will be Malted Note. We say 
it is Malted when it lies above Ground, and sends out its 
Root, which is killed by the Air. 176 3 Museum Rust. (ed. 2) 

I. 2io Turnep-seed..if it is not covered as soon as sown. . 
will sprout prematurely, malt, or mould. 1861 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. XXII. 11. 418 After the seeds have become satu- 
rated with moisture, the dry weather returns, and they be- 
come ‘ malted 1873 Moggridge Ants <$• Spiders 1 26 The 
seeds are thus in effect malted, the starch being changed 
into sugar. 

3 . Irans. To make (liquor) with malt. 

1605 Camden Rem. 23s A man of worship, whose beere 
was better hopped than matilted. x6zi J. Taylor (Water 
P) Taylors Goose Wks. (1630! 1. 105/1 She is .better two 
dayes salted For then she'll try if Ale or Beere be malted. 

4 . intr. To drink malt liquor, -vulgar. 

1813 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) L68 We. .stopped to malt 
at all the hedge alehouses. 1823 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 
180 Lord U — too declares he saw her malting the same 
evening. 183s Marrvat Jac. Faith/, xxv, ‘Well, I malts’, 
said Tom, reaching a pot of porter, and taking a long pull. 
1840 Hood Kitmansegg, Birth xxi, She drank nothing 
lower than Curafoa, . .And, on principle, never malted. 

M tit, obs. pa. t. of Mult v. 

Malta (m^'lta). The name of an island in the 
Mediterranean, now a dependency of Great Britain. 
Used attrib ., as f Malta cros3 = Maltese cross', 
Malta fever, a complicated fever of long dura- 
tion, common in Malta and other places in the 
Mediterranean; Malta fungus (see quot. 1870; 
cf. Maltese mushroom ). 

1651 Malta cross [see Cross sh. 19]. 1725 J. Coats Diet. 
Her., Malta-cross, so call’d because worn by the Knights 
of that Order. x 856 Wood in Edin. Med. Jrnl. I. 60 
Malta Fever. 1870 H. Seddall Malta 340 Cynomoriitm 
coccineum (L.) Mrk el general (Malt.), the curious so-called 
Malta fungus, which grows abundantly on the General’s 
Rock, off Gozo. 1897 Allbntfs Syst. Med. II. 463 note. 
Some nosologists object to the term Malta Fever. 

t Maltalent. Obs. Forms : 4-5 mautalant, 

5 maubelent ; 5-6 matalent, 5 matelant, 6 ma- 
tilent, matulat ; 5 maltalante, 5-7 maletalant, 
(5 male talente, 6 Sc. mailtalent), 4-7 (9 arch.) 
maltalent. fa. OF. maltalent (maut-, mat-), f. 
mal evil (see Mal-) + talent disposition, temper 
(see Talent).] Ill-will, malevolence. 

c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 3978 Sire Beues ho, veraiment 
For-3af him alle is mautalent. 13., K. Alis. 906 To his ost 
sone he went. Ful of ire and maltalent. c 1440 Partonope 
4499 That my lady hath hyr maletalent Me forgyfen. C1430 
Merlin 339 The Geaunte. .gnasshed his teth and rolled his 
iyen, that were grete swollen for ire and mautelent [printed 
mantelent] that he had. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 465 
Vpon the hed_ him straik in matelent. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey clxxviii. 262 And how they pardonned eche other 
theyr mal talentes and euyll wylles. 1513 Douglas /Ends 
1, i, {title), Junois wraith and mailtalent. 1360 Rolland 
Crt. Venus n. 332 Thay grew in matilent. *590 Spenser 
F ■ Q. tit. iv. 61 With heavy look, and lumpish pace, that 
plaine In him bewraid great grudge and maltalent. a 1648 
Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 103 But not on this part 
only did the French shew their Mal-Talent. a 1649DRUMM. 
of Hawth. fas. I Wks. (1711) 14 He had ever a male- 
talent against the king since the adjudging of the earldom 
of Strathern from his nephew Miles. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xii. That is the lot of them that the Black Douglas 
bears mal-talent against. 

H b. As adj. Ill-tempered. 
a 1378 LiNDESAY(Pitscottie) Chran. Scot. (S.T S.) II. 43 King 
Harrie brunt as fyre_and grew so matulat in anger that [etc.]. 

+ Maltalentive, a. Obs. rare. In 5 male- 
talentif, matelentif. [a. OF. maltalmtif, f. 
maltalent'. see prec. and -ivii.] Bearing ‘ mal- 
talent ’ ; malevolent. 

e *45° Merlin 219 The! rode in a-monge theire enmyes 
wroth and matelentif. Ibid. 338 And ronne to-geder wroth 
and maletalentif that oon a-gem that other. 

Malt as e (m^-ltHs). Chem. [f. Malt si. + -ase, 
after diastase. ] (See quot.) 

1899 iqth Cent. _N0. 265. 412 note, It [sucrase] is now named 
maltase, the termination in -ase being reserved for the names 
of all liquid ferments, or rather enzymes. 

Maltate (mfrltft). Chem. [f. Malt sb. + 
-ate K] (See quot.) 

i88g H. Stopes Malt 4 Matting xi. 140 Maltose combines 
with lime to form calcic maltate, the solution of which is 
lse vo-rotatory as are those of other maltates. 

M alt-COme S, sb. pi. (rarely sing.). The dried 
radicles which are separated from the grain in the 
kiln-drying process of malting ; = Come sb. 2 
C1440 Promp. Para. 324/1 Malte comys. 1770-4 A. Hun- 
ter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 427, I manured a piece of land 
with maltcombs. 1787 Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) I 35 
Rapecake is also in good esteem [as manure] . .as are Malt- 


coombs. 1874 W. Williams Vet. Med. 555 Flatulent colic. 
..Its causes are — food , . such as . . a mixture of maltcums and 
brewers grains. 1877 N. IV. Line . Gloss , Matt-comb, the 
dried sprouts, refuse used by some people to pack bacon in 
to keep flies away. 

So Malt-comings dial, (in the same sense). 
a 1728 KENNETTZa«srf. MS. 1033 (Promp. Parv. 324 note), 
Malt comes, or malt comings, the little beards or shoots, 
when malt begins to run, or come ; Yorkshire. 1893 Nor- 
thnmberld. Gloss., Malt-cummins. 

Malt-dust. The refuse, consisting chiefly of 
the dried radicles or ‘ comes ’, which falls from the 
grain in the process of malting. 

1312 MS, Acc. St. John's Hasp., Cantcrb., Payd for malt 
dowst for to dobe wyth. 1620 Markham Farew. Hush. xiv. 
no Some are pers waded that this come or malt dust, is a 
great breeder of the worms or weeuell. 1707 Mortimer 
Ilusb. vl. 94 Mault-dust is an enricher of barren Land. 1849 
Cobden Speeches 20 One of the ablest farmers in the country 
..told me he bought great quantities of malt-dust, which he 
mixes.. with the food he gives to his lambs. 1873 Watts 
Diet, Chem. 2nd Suppl. 763 The malt is . . screened to remove 
the radicle and plumule, which constitute mak-dust. 

Malta, obs. pa. t. Melt. 

Malted (malted) , ppl. a. [f. Malt v. + -ed T] 

1 . Made into malt; rarely in narrower sense, 
that has germinatt-d in the process of malting, 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers ii. § 15 As we use to dry Maulted 
Early over a warm Killn. 1692 W. Y-worth Distillation 9 
Others Ferment Malted Wheat and Malt, and so Distill. 
1702 Luttrell Brief Eel. (1857) V. 249 The commons read 
a 2d time, and committed the bill for encouraging the con- 
sumption of malted corn. 1745 Dodsley Agric. 1. 131 
Trifles II. 104 To mash the malted barley, and extract Its 
flavour’d strength. 1844 T. J. Graham Dom. Med. 180 Beer 
made from an infusion of malted groats, or malted rye. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Fract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 133 Saccharine., 
may be extracted either from malted or raw grain. 

2 . Combined with extract of malt. 

1896 Yeo Food 536 And first, with regard to the use of 
M alt extracts and Malted food in general. 1898 Daily News 
ix Aug. 5/6 A few jars of beef extract, malted milk, See. 

Malten (m^’lt’n), v. Sc. rare. [f. Malt sb. + 
-enS.] intr. To undergo malting, to malt. 

i8o5 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 67 When barley and 
common bear or big have been cultivated for some time in 
a mixed state, they spring and ripen and malten equally. 
1825-80 Jamieson, To Manten, Maiden, to begin to spring ; 
a term applied to grain, when steeped in oruer to be con- 
verted into malt. 

MaTter. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 maltar, 7 
maulter. [f. Malt v. + -hr T] A maltster. 

c 1440 Promp, Faro. 324/1 Malstere, or maltestere {II., 
P., maltar), brasiatrix , brasiator. 1630 in J. Hutchins Hist. 
Dorset (ed. 3) II. 338/2 Brewers. Maulters. Bakers, 1848 
W. Barnes Poems Run Life (ed. 2) Gloss., Matter ; rightly- 
used instead of maltster, which is properly a. woman matter. 

Maltese (rri£>ltrz), a. and sb. sing, and pi. 
Also 9 sing. Maltee (vulgar), 7 pi. Malteses, [f. 
Malta + -ese. Cf. It. Maltese .] A. adj. 

1 . a. Of or pertaining to Malta and its inhabi- 
tants. b. Pertaining to the Knights of Malta. 

1797 Encycl Brit. (ed. 3) X. 491 /x At the first landing of the 
Maltese knights. Ibid. 401/2 The attempt, .proved unsuc- 
cessful through the base avarice of the Maltese forces. 1837 
G. C. Lewis Lett. 3 Apr. (1870) 77 The vulgar adjective 
from Malta, used by sailors and others in the island is 
Maltee. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 350/1 The Maltese people 
at length obtained the fulfilment of their wishes. 1869 
Rogers Hist. Gleanings I. 97 The legend of the Maltese 
money ran — non tes sed fides. 

2 . Special collocations : Maltese cat, a fancy 
variety of the domestic cat (see quot. 1902) ; Mal- 
tese cross, see Cross sb. 18 ; also, see quots, 1884 
and 1 890 ; Maltese clog 1 , a fancy breed of spaniels 
(see quot. 1864); Maltese guipure, lace (see 
quots.) ; Maltese mushroom, the fungus Cyno- 
ntorium coccineum (formerly Fungus melitensis), 
found in the islands of Malta and Gozo ; Maltese 
orange, stone, vulture (see quots,). 

1857 in N. 4 Q. 2nd Ser, IV. 247 A New York merchant 
recently sent for a cargo of *Maltese cats from that cele- 
brated island. 1902 ‘ Dick Whittington’ Cat Manual ii. 
32 There is a strain of short-haired blue cats known as Mal- 
tese cats, which used to be extremely popular in America. 
1877 W. Jon its Finger-ring 373 A “Maltese cross in red on 
a black ground. 1884 F* J- Britten Watch and Clockm. 
247 The wheel of the going barrel stop work, .is called in- 
differently a star wheel or a Maltese cross. 1890 Billings 
Nat. Med, Diet. .Maltese cross, square compress cutoutatthe 
corners in form of a Maltese cross. 1796 Nemnich Paly- 
glntten-T.ex. v. The hairy “Maltese dog. Cam's Melitaeus. 
The small Maltese dog ..Cams brevipilis. 1864 Chambers' s 
Encycl. VI. 287/1 Maltese Dog, a small kind of spaniel, 
with roundish muzzle, and long, silky, generally white hair. 
1902 Mrs. Palliser's Hist. Lace 392 At this time [1851] was 
introduced the “Maltese guipures, . .a variety grafted on the 
old Maltese. 1882 Caulfkild & Saward Diet, Needlework 

t 4o The manufacture of “Maltese Lace is not confined to 
lalta. 1900 Mrs. F. N. Jackson Hand-made Lace 180 
Maltese Lace. A bobbin-made lace, which has been made 
in Malta ever since the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 1902 Mrs. Palliser’s _ H ist. Lace 87 note, There is no 
corroboration of Mrs. Palliser's statement above that lace 
was ever made in Malta; if so, it would have been of the 
Genoese geometrical kind, of which Lady Hamilton Chich- 
ester adapted the designs and evolved what is now known as 
Maltese lace. 18x6-20 T. Green Unit'. Herbal I. 320/1 It 
is commonly said that the “Maltese red oranges are budded 
on the pomegranate. 1884 Encvcl. Brit. XVII. 812/1* Mal- 
tese _or_ ‘ Blood ’ oranges, much grown in southern Italy, 
are distinguished by the deep-red tint of the pulp, 1858 
Simmonds Did, Trade, * Maltese stone, a soft stone quarried 


MALTHUSIAN. 

in Malta, used for carving, and for making large jars, &c. 
1781 Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds I, 15 “Maltese Vulture. 

. .This bird inhabits many parts of Europe, chiefly the island 
of Malta. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 472/1 Neophron pereno. 
items ... This is the. .Maltese Vulture of Latham. 

B. sb. 

X. a. A native or an inhabitant of Malta, b. 
A Knight of Malta. 

1613 G. Sandys 7 rav. 227 With him a Maltese, whose 
father was an English man. Ibid. 234 The Malteses are 
little lesse tawnie then the Moores. 1624 Massinger Rene- 
gade 11. v, Your fellow Pirats Sir, the bold Malteze Whom 
with your lookes you thinke to quell. 1651 Howell Venice 
19^ The Malteses [the Knights of Malta] having made 
prize of them, arriv’d afterwards in Candy. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) X. 492/2 The Maltese still continued to behave 
with their usual valour against the Turks. 1838 J. L. Ste- 
phens Trail. Greece, etc. 41/x An old Maltese, who spoke 
French and Italian. 

2 . The language of the natives of Malta, a cor- 
rupt Arabic. 

1828 Foreign Q. Rev. III. 321 The affinity between the 
Maltese and the languages of the neighbouring continent, 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIV.' 346/1 The mother-tongue of the 
people, the Maltese, has continued in use. 

3 . Short for Maltese lace. 

1900 Mrs. F. N. Jackson Hand-made Lace 180 In Ceylon 
the natives work a kind of Maltese. 190a Mrs. Palliser's 
Hist, Lace 88 Much. Maltese is made in the orphanage in 
. . Gozo. 

Hence f Jffialte’sian sb,, a Maltese. 

165 6 Blount Glossogr., Maltesian, an Inhabitant of the 
Island Malta. 

Maltha (mtedja). Also anglicized 5 malthe. 
[a. L. maltha, a. Cr. pakBa, paXOrj mixture of wax 
and pitch.] 

1 . A kind of cement made by mixing pitch and 
wax, or lime and sand, with other ingredients, 

c 1420 Ballad, on Hush. 1. 1115 Contienyent hit is to knowe, 
of bathis . . what malthis hote & colde Are able, ..To make 
hit hoot and watir wel to holde. xdoi Holland Pliny IL 
595 Concerning Maltha, it was wont to be made of quicke 
and new lime for they looke the limestone and quenched it 
in wine, which done, presently they punned it with swines 
grease and figs. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 243 There is 
other Morter . . very hard and durable, _ as may be seen at 
Rome,, .which is called Maltha, from a kind of Bitumen Dug 
there ; . . But their Cement differs from both the Malthas in. 
Composition and use. 1847 Smeaton Builder's Man. 123 
Maltha, or Greek Mastic, This is made by mixing lime and 
sand, .and making it into a proper consistency with milk or 
size, instead of water. 

2 . The name anciently given to some viscid form 
of bitumen ; applied by Kirwan to the ‘semi- 
compact’ variety of ‘ mineral pitch ’ or asphaltum, 
and by later mineralogists variously to ‘ mineral 
tar’ and to ozocerite (Kirwan’s ‘mineral tallow’). 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 46 In a citie of Comagene, named 
Samosatis, there is a pond, yeelding forth a kind of slimie 
mud (called Maltha) which will burne cieare. 1727-4* 
Chambers Cycl. s. v., Natural maltha is a kind of bitumen, 
wherewith the Asiatics plaster their walls. *796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. II. 46 Species IV. Mineral Pitch, Asphaltum... 
Second Variety. Semi Compact. Maltha, Erdiges Erdpech 
of Werner. Its colour dark reddish, or blackish brown... 
I shall denote it by the name of Maltha. 1799 W. Tooke 
View Russian Emp. I. 292, A watery vapour,, which col- 
lected in pitchers is.. so richly impregnated with naphtha, 
but still more with maltha, that the inhabitants take both 
and use the latter as tar. 1807 T, Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 
455 Sea wax_, or maltha, is a solid substance found on the 
Baikal lake in Siberia. 1865 Watts Diet, Chem., Maltha, 
the mineral tallow of Kirwan, said to have been found on 
the coast of Finland. It resembles wax. 1868 Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Sec. X. 455 Maltha, or mineral tar, . .is more nearly 
allied to tar. .than to oil. 

Maltliacite (marljiasait). Min. Also mal- 
thazite. [ad. G. malthazit (A. Breithaupt 1837), 
f. Gr. (jaK6atc-6s soft: see -ite.] A variety of 
fullers’ earth (Chester Did. Min. 1896). 

X849 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. III. 419. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 424/2 Malthazite, from Steindorfel near 
Bautzen. 

f MaTt-horse. Obs. A heavy kind of horse 
used by maltsters ; used occas. as a term of abuse. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 1. E iij, To carte 
a mans head so like a malthorse for feare of ruffling his hear. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. i, 32 Mome, Malthorse, Capon, 
Coxcombe, Idiot. 1596 —- Tam. Shr. iv. i. 132. 1398 B. Jon- 
Son Ev Man in Hum. 1. ill, Why he has no more lodgement 
then a malt horse. 1603 Rarsnet Pop. Impost. 82 A stifle 
resty spirit, of kin (as seemes) to a malt-horse of Ware, that 
wil not out of his way. c 1616 S. Ward Coaljfrom Altar 
(1627) 57 Such as hold onely a certaine stint of daily duties as 
malt-horses their pace, or mill-horses their round. _ 

Malt-house (mjHt|haus). A building in which 
malt is prepared and stored ; a malting. 

c 1050 Suppl. AElfric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 185/24 Bra- 
tionarium , mealthus. 1360-1 Durham A cc. R oils (Surtees) 
563 Johanni lepemaker pro . . 4 sportis pro le Malthous. 
X429 Munhn. Magd. Coll. Oxf. (1882! 16 Item, j bakhous 
cum j malthous et le brewhous. 1377 Harrison England 1, 
in. i. 95 I1/2 Beare with me gentle reader,. that leade thee., 
from a table delicately furnished, into a mustye mault house. 
1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2800/4 A Large and convenient Brew- 
house and Malthouse. 1776 Adam Smith VV. N. v. ii. 507 
The opportunities of defrauding the revenue being much 
greater in a brewery than in a malt-house. 1885 H. Stopes 
Malt <$• Malting xiii. 183 Malt-houses (or makings). 
Malthusian (msel}>iz7-zian), a. and sb. [f. the 
proper name Malthus r -iakt.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to T. R. Malthus (1766-1835) or 
his teaching (see Malthusianism). 
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iSzi Shelley Lett:Vr. Wks.. 3880 IV. 195 In th'e com- 
parison of Platonic and Malthusian doctrines. 1839 Car- 
lyle Chartism x. (1840) 109 How often have we read in 
Malthusian benefactors of the species: ‘ The. working people 
have their condition in their own hands 1872 W. 1 <. Greg 
Enigmas 56 Terms on which alone, according to the Mal- 
thusian theory, plenty can be secured for all. 

2 . Befitting or characteristic of a Malthusian. 

1891 T. Hardy Tess 1. v. I. 6s She felt Malthusian vexation 
with her mother for thoughtlessly giving her so many little 
brothers and sisters. 

... B. sb. A follower or supporter of T. R. Malthus 
in his views on population. 

1812 R. Southey in Q. Ren. VIII. 324 The Malthusians 
observe . . that the new discovery is matter of science. 1843 
Mill Diss. # Disc. (1875) II. 187 We need not wonder that 
the epithets of ‘Malthusians’ and ‘Political Economists’ 
are so often considered equivalent to hard-hearted, unfeeling, 
and enemies of the poor. 1885 J. Bonar Malthus 1. i. 4 A 
Malthusian is supposed to forbid all marriage. 

Malthusianism (maeijizj-zianizm). [formed 
as pree. + -ISM.] The teaching of Malthus and his 
followers on the question of population. 

T. R. Malthus in his Essay on Population (1798) contended 
that the rate of increase of the population being out of pro- 
ortion to the increase of its means of subsistence, it should 
e checked, mainly by moral restraint. This has often been 
popularly viewed as a proposal to check marriage. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ, (ed. 5) I. 450 Even Boards of Guard- 
ians., will seldom hear patiently. of. anything which they are 
pleased to designate as Malthusianism. 1892 Nation (N. V.) 
21 Apr. 311/3 This religious Malthusianism is calculated to 
please the economists who think that the world is too small 
for mankind. 

Maltku’sianize, y. _ [f. Malthusian + -be,] 
intr. To adopt the principles of Malthus. 

\ 1893 National Observer x Apr. 485/2 If Britain had Mal- 
thusianised, where were our colonies? 

Maltiu (mp'ltin). Chem. [ad. F. maltin , f. 
Malt sb.: see -IN 1 .] (See quot. 1872.) 

1871 Watts tr. Gmelin's Jiandbk. Chem. XVITI. 455. 
2872 — Diet. Chem. Suppl., Maltin, a nitrogenous ferment 
existing, according to Dubrunfaut, in malt, and much more 
active than diastase. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 339/1. 

Maltine (m^-lt/h). [f. Malt sb. + -ike.] 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Maltine , a name given in commerce 
to an extract of malt which contains dextrin, glucose, and 
a variable quantity of diastase. 

Malting (m^dtig ),»£/. sb. [f. Malt v. + -ing h] 

1 . The action or process of making malt or of 
converting into malt. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 324/1 Maltynge, brasiatura (P. 
brasiacio). 1467, 1583 [see 3]. %6z6 Bacon Sylva § 647 
Barley, (as appeareth in the Malting,.] being steeped in Water 
three dayes . . wiil sprout. 1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) 
I. 90 The variety of labour, required in husbandry, in malt- 
ing, in carriage and distillation. 1813 Vancouver Agile. 
Devon 172 Malting is generally a business of itself. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 105 Maize .. has also been. employed to 
make beer; but its malting is somewhat difficult. 1883 
H. Stores Malt S,- Malting xiv, 224 A comparatively new 
form of malting is known as the ‘ pneumatic system 

2 . A Malt-house. 

, 1846 M. A. Richardson Local Hist. Table Bk. V. 30 
A spacious malting.. belonging to Mr. Richard Robinson, 
brewer. 1870 Daily News 18 J une, An old malting, situated 
about nine miles from Cambridge, was burned down. 1887 
W. Rye Norfolk Broads 77 A strange .. village .. chiefly 
composed _ of makings and other buildings connected with 
beer brewing. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as mailing barley, business, 
district, sample, time, etc. ; malting-fLoor, house, 
/kiln, offies = malt floor, house, etc. 

1467 Bury Wills (Camden) 46 That the seid Denys haue. . 
esement in the maltynghows joyned therto. Ibid . , Duryng 
maltyng tyme. 1583 Abingdon Rolls (Camden) 167 The 
Makings House. 1637 Documents agst. Prynne (Camden) 
84 The maultiug business goes on, but with some restrictions. 
1641 Milton Animadv. 58 Though they keep back their 
sordid sperm.. and turne them to their malting-kils. 1723 
Loud. Gaz. No. Cr 16/s A large Malting Office. 1764 Mu- 
seum Rust. III. li. 219 Many of the farms have malting- 
offices annexed to them. 1813 Examiner 12 Apr. 240/2 
Fine Malting Barley. 1834 Brit, Hitsb, I. 146 Inferior 
malting samples frequently fetch little more than feed oats 
of good quality. 1840 Cottagers Man. 10 in Libr. Use -f. 
Knowl , liusb. Ill, The bruised grain, .is said to be as com- 
lete as if it bad lain a fortnight on the making-floor. 1846 
B'Culloch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) I, 189 The malting 
business is extensively prosecuted at Ware. 

Maltless (m^-ltlcs), a. [i‘. Malt sb. + -less.] 
Without malt, deficient in malt. 

1828 Blackw. Mag . XXIV. 352 Weak small-beer, frothy 
and maltless. 

MaTtlong’. dial. Also moltlong, -ling. 
Ajjbury 1, Anglebehry. 

1610 Markham Master -p. 11. cviii, 390 The maltlong, or as 
some Farriers call it, the. makworme, is a cankerous soar- 
, ranee aboue the hoofe, iust vpon the cronet. 1704 Diet. 
Rust. 1847 H A LLIWF.LL, M (titling. 1895 E. A nglian. Gloss. , 
' Moltlong , a sore or disease between or rather above the 
dees of Cattle (Johnson). 

Ma-lt-maker. A maltster. 

*435 Rolls qf Parlt. V. 324/2 Thus is .. ye seid commen 
peple that were won te to be Malt makers grevously hurt. 
1551 Reg. Privy Council Scot . I. 113 The makmakaris, 
sellaris of malt, baxtaris. 1593 Norden Spec. Brit., M'sex 
U- 14 Baldock yeeldeth malt-makers not a few. 1601 
Tryon Art Brewing (ed. 3) 52 These ill customs all Maul t- 
Makers ought to understand and avoid. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl, Supp. s.v. Malt, Our barley Malt-makers have tried 
all their skill to make good Malt of it [maize]. 

= Maltman , (m^ltmsen). A maltster. 

1408 E. E. Wills (1882) 14 John plot, Citaysyn and Malt- 


man of london. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv, sr The 
maltman sais, ‘.I God forsaik,. .Gifony betlir malt may be 1 . 
1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. H iij b, When maltemen make 
vs drinke no firmentie. a. 1627 Middleton No Wit like 
Woman's in. i. Let each man look to bis.part now, and not 
feed Upon one dish all four on’s, like plain maltmen. 1724 
De FoEport. Mistress (1854) 5. He found money in cash to 
pay, the malt-man and the excise. 1737-8 Manch. School 
Reg. (1866) I. 8 William son of Ellis Farmer of Salford, 
maltman. 1889 Barnard Noted Breweries I. 55 A mess- 
room and lavatory, etc., for the malt-men. 

*f*b. Proverbial phrases. Obs. 
c 1330 Hye Way Spyttell House 62 in Hazl. E. P. P. (1866) 
IV. 55 Make we Mery as longe as we can, And drynke a 
pace : the deuill pay the. malt man ! 1600 Rowlands Lett. 
Humours Blood Sat. vi. 53 For he that is in Malt-mans 
Hail inrolde, Cares not a poynt for hunger nor for colde. 
Malto-de’xtrin. Physiol. Chem. (See quot.) 

1900 Gould Did. Med., Maltodextrin CgHioOs. A car- 
bonhydrate, intermediate between starch and maltose. 

Maltolt, variant of Maletolt Obs. 

Maltose (m^-ltdus). Chem. [a. F. maltose 
(Dubrunfaut), f. Malt sb . : see -ose.] (See quot.) 

1862 Watts tr. Gmelin’s Handbk. Chem. XV. 338 Maltose. 
The sugar produced from starch-paste by the action of malt 
(or diastase) is, according to Dubrunfaut, different from 
dextro-glucose. 1883 Standard 29 Nov. 3/2 Maltose is the 
best. .of the sugar compounds. 1883 H. Stoi-es Malt 
Malting xi. 140 Maltose, when free from glucose sugars, 
crystaiiis.es like cane-sugar or sucrose. 

Maltot(e, variant of Maletolt Obs. 
t Maltout. slang. Obs. (See quot.) 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue , Maltout, a nickname for 
a marine, used by sailors and soldiers of other corps, prob- 
ably a corruption of matelot, the French word for a sailor. 

+ Maltreat, pa.pple. Obs. rare~ l . In 6 male- 
trait. [?a. OF. maltrait, pa. pple. of maltraire 
to suffer.] ? Suffered. 

1392 Wvrley Armorie, Ld. Chandos 36 News him was 
brought. .How Lord Clisson had lost his head they told And 
maletrait, the French kings ire t‘ appease. 

Maltreat (maeltrf't), v. Also 8 maltrait, 
maletreat. [a. F. maltraitcr : see Mal- and 
Treat ».] trans. To abuse, ill-use ; to handle 
roughly or rudely ; to ill-treat. 

1708 Collier Further Vind. View Stage 32 The Doctor 
[Filmer] agrees, .the Clergy ought by no means to be mat- 
tr.aited [Dr. Filmer had used the word 1 abus’d '] and ridi- 
cule on the Stage. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 61 This in- 
dignity cast upon a gentleman only for having maltreated 
aplayer was[etc.]. 1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xvii, Yorick, 
indeed, was neverbetter served in his life ! — but it was a little 
hard to male-treat him after, and plunder him after he was 
laid in his grave. 1859 Holland Gold F. iv. 49 It is against 
the law that she turn them out of doors, or kill them, or mal- 
treat them in any way. 1868 Miss Yonge Cameos 1 . xxxiv. 
290 The jurymen .. were often liable to be beaten and mal- 
treated in revenge. 1881 Saintsbury Dryden 172 The 
metre, though a well-known English critic has maltreated 
it of late, is a very fine one. 

Hence Maltra'atod ///. a. 

1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) H- 28 The cheerful thraldom of 
this maltreated philosopher. 18S4 Reader IV. 477/2 We 
cannot take leave of this maltreated book without [etc.]. 

1901 . Spectator 20 July 94/2 An unskilful physician was 
imprisoned by the family of a maltreated patient. 

Maltreatment (mEeltrf-tment). Also 8 male- 
treatment. [ad. F. maltraitemenl , f. maltraiter : 
see prec. and -KENT.] The action of maltreating ; 
the state of being maltreated. 

1721 Amherst Terrs Pit. Pref. (1754) 14 Nature will 
sometimes rebel against principle, when it is long and griev- 
I ously provoked by male-treatment and oppression. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. viii. 140 If the beating or other 
maltreatment he very enormous . . the law then gives him 
a separate remedy. 1816 Coleridge Lay Serm. (1817) 379 
[They] after much contumely, .and cruel mal-treatment on 
all sides, rushed out of the pile. 1843 Carlyle Cromwell I. 
i. 8 From this source has proceeded our maltreatment of it 
[the 17th cent.], our miseditings, miswritings [etc.]. 188a 
J. Hawthorne Port. Fool 1. xxxv, Thus had his deliberate 
■ maltreatment of another man's soul resulted in the loss of 
his own moral free-will. 

Maltster (m^ltstsi). Forms: 4-5 maltestere, 
malstere, 6 maultster, 7 maulster, 7-8 malster, 
7- maltster, [f. Malt sb, + -ster,] One whose 
occupation it is to make malt. 

£1370-80 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 328 Johannes 
Molend' Malstere. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 324/1 Malstere, or 
maltestere (H., P. maltar), brasiatrix, brasiafor. 1377 
Harrison England 1. in. i. 9sb/2 Y° making wherof [man It] 
I will her set in such order, as my skill therein may extend 
vnto, (for I am scarse a good maultster). 1608 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 289 Euerie maltster in the towne to forbeare buyinge 
of barley. 1656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 141 Dukes and 
Marquisses fall by the Bullet or the Ax, when Dunghil- 
Rakers and Maulsters out-Kve themselves. 1683 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) I. 262 The 23d [June] also came out 
a proclamation . . for the apprehending . . Richard Rumbold, 
malster [etc.]. 1729 Swift Grand Question Wks. 1751 X. 124 
Sir Arthur the Malster 1 how fine it will sound 1 1776ADAM 
Smith W.N.y.xx. (i86q)II. 489 For the maltster to get back 
eighteen shillings in the advanced price of his malt. 1830 
Mi Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 79 The brewer or distiller who 
is his own maltster can always protect himself. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ. iv, ii. (1876) 537 The Malt Duty is nominally 
paid by maltsters. 

Ma'lt- worm. 

•f l. A weevil which infests malt. Obs. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 46/1 Bowde, malte-worme (P. boude 
of malte), gnrgulio. 

2 . trans/. One who loves malt-liquor ; a toper. 

c t 5 S° Drinking Song in Skelton's Wks. (1843) I. P- x> 


Then dothe she troule To me the holle As a goode make 
worms sholde. 1580 G. Harvey Three Lett. 29 A morn- 
ing bookeworm, an afternoone makworm. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, n. i. 83 Mustachio-purple-hu’d Maltwormes. 
1603 Tryall Chev. m. i, The whorson Mault-worm has a 
throat like the burning Clyme. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 367 Many a gallon must be 
drunk by the veteran maltworm before intoxication. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Maut-worm , a lover of beer. 

t 8 . - Maltlong. Obs. rare- L . 

1610 [see Maltlong], 

Malt-wort (n:if)-ltw»it). Forms : 1 mealt- 
wurt, maltwyrt, 7 mault-, 8- malt-wort. [f. 
Malt sb. + W ort 2. j = Wort 2. 

£1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wukker 129/6 Acinum , 
mealtwurt. £1030 Vac. ibid. 356/33 Acinum , maltwyrt. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wit <5- Mirth Wks. 11. 181/2 He 
. . dipped some small quantity of the Lye, which he sup- 
posing to be mauli-wort, dranke vp. 1731 P. Shaw Ess. 

A rtif Philos. 41 The boiling down Malt -Wort to a Treacle. 
£1796 Sir J. Dalrymple Qhse-nt, I ‘east-cake 4, I can make, 
molasses worts as easily into cakes as malt-worts. 

Malty (mjrlti), a. [f. Malt sb. + -y.] jocular. 
Addicted to, aitected by, or containing malt (in 
the form of malt liquor). Also slang, drunk. 

1819 Metropolis III. 144 ’Tis degrading to see., our malty, 
ladies of quality. 1823 ‘Jon Bee’ Slang 117 ‘Malty’; 
drunk, with beer, or drunkish any how, stupidly so. 1852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xl, Those particular parts of the country 
on which Doodle is at present throwing himself in an auri- 
ferous and malty shower. 

b. Of the nature of or resembling malt. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 361 The bread would be 
soft, clammy, greyish, and malty. 1892 Walsh Tea (Philad.) 
100 Japan Pekoe, .smooth in liquor and ‘ malty ’ in flavor. 
Maluerte,Malure: seeMALEURTEE. Malheur. 
Malurine (m£E-liur3in),a. Ornith. [ad.mod.L. 
Malurin-us , f. Malurus (see below). 

The name Malurus (Vieillot 3816) was app. intended to 
mean ‘soft-tailed (bird)’, repr. Gr. paAoupos (Hesych.), f. 
juaAo? (Theacr., once) variously conjectured to mean ‘ white 
* shaggy ’, or ‘ soft ’ +ovpd tail.] 

Belonging to the Malurinx, a small group of 
birds (chiefly Australian) of which the typical genus 
is Malurus, the Superb Warbler. 

1862 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. II. 274 Perhaps the most 
curious example of the Malurine birds is the beautiful little 
Emeu Wren of Australia. 

Malurit(e, variant of Maleurtee Obs. 
Malvaceous (maelvF'-Jbs), a. Pot. [f. lateL. 
malvaceus (whence mod.L. Malvace-se), f. malva 
mallow : see -ACEous.] Pertaining to the genus 
Malva (the Mallow), or to the N.O. Malvacex. 

1699 Phil. Trans, XXI. 64 An exact Division of Mallows, 
or Malvaceous Plants. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Malvaceous, 
like, belonging to, or made with mallows. 1861 Bentley 
Plan. Bot. 209 Althsea rosea , and some other Malvaceous 
Plants. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. ^ PI. 232 The leaves 
in several Malvaceous genera sink at night 

Ma lvad. pot. [f. L. malva mallow + -ad.] 
Lindley’s term for a plant of the N.O. Malvaceae. 
1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. 45 Mallowworts, or Malvads. 

Malvady, corrupt form of Maravedi. 

Malval (marlval), a. Pot. [f.L. malva Mallow 
+ -AL.] Only in Malval alliance, exogens : in 
Lindley’s classification, an * alliance ’ embracing 
tire N.O. Malvaceae and other orders. 

1836 LiNDt.EV Nat. Syst. Bot. (ed. 2) 92 The highest alli- 
ances in regard to structure are the Malval and M elial. 1846 
— Veg. Kingd. 368 Malval exogens, with columnar stamens. 

I! Malvasia(malvasra). Alsomalvoisia. [It.; 
see Malmsey. Cf. Sp., Pg. malvasia, F. medvoisie : 
see Malvoisie.] »= Malmsey. Also attrib., as 
malvasia sack, and in Pg. phr. malvasia de Madeira 
(cf. malmsey madeira, s.v. Malmsey). 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 262/1 The wine exported is Ma- 
deira wine and Malvasia de M adera. 1851 Borrow Lavengro 
xciii. (1893) 360 There is Maivoisia sack, . .and partridge, and 
beccafico. 1895 Chamb. Jrnl. XII. 627/2 We entered the 
shanty and drank malvasia. 

Malveisyn, variant of Malvoisie. 
Malversation (mselvajs^-Jon). [a. F. mal- 
versation, f. malverser : see Malverse ».] Cor- 
rupt behaviour in an office, commission, employ- 
ment, or position of trust ; an instance of this. 

1549 Conipl. Scot. xix. 160 Qulren the pepil disobeyis thy 
gude doctryne throucht the euyl exempil of thy maluersa- 
tione, thou sal be mair doubil puneist nor tha sal be. 1669 
Marvell Let. to Mayor of Hull Wks. 1776 I. 121 The 
criminal part of what is reported by the commissioners con- 
cerning his malversation in his ofhee, 1776-83 Justamond 
tr. Ray rial's Hist. Indies I. 370 The malversations that 
prevail in the manufactures, magazines, docks and arsenals 
at Batavia.. are scarcely to be paralleled. 1811 Welling- 
ton Lei. to Gordon 12 June in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VIII. 
6 Those malversations in office ; those neglects of duty, .are 
passed unnoticed. 1874 Green Short Hist, viii, § ix. 561 
Charges of malversation and corruption were hurled at the 
members of the House. 

b. Corrupt administration ^something. 

1706 De Foe Jure Div. Pref. 8 Bringing in a Foreign 
Power to question him for Malversation of Government. 
1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 229 The kingdom was 
reduced to the utmost danger . . as much by malversation 
of its government, as by the armies of Edward III. 1839 
James Louis XIV, III. 133 The inquiry into the malversa- 
tion of the finances. 1852 Thackeray Esmond in. v, Car- 
donnel was turned out of the House of Commons, .for mal- 
versation of public money. 1881 Black Sunrise III. xi. 172 
Malversation of justice amongst those in a high grade. 
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+ C. gen. Evil conduct. Obs. rare. 

1752 J. Macsparban A mer. Dissected (1753) 12 Though 
some of the Felons do reform, yet they are so few, that their ■ 
Malversation has a bad Effect upon the Morals of the lower 
Class of Inhabitants. 

t Malverse, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. malverser , 
ad. L. male versari ( male wrongly, ill, versari to 
behave, conduct oneself, passive freq. of vertere to 
turn).] intr. To act corruptly in a position of trust. 

1671 True Nonconf. 13 He could not, impunl, without 
danger of punishment, mal-verse, much less subvert Re- 
ligion. 17x4 W. Forbes jfrnl. Session Pref. 8 The advocates 
are subject to the authority of the Lords, who. .may censure, 
fine, or debar them from their imployment for disobedience 
or mal versing in their office. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest 
Scot. 93 If any Judge shall neglect or refuse to execute the 
Law, ..or Mal verse in the Exercise of it, he is [etc.]. 

Malvoisia : see Malvasia. 

Malvoisie (mse-lvoizi). Obs. exc. arch. Forms: 

4 malves.n, mauvesyn, 4-6 raalvesye, 4-7 
-vesie, 5 -veisyn, mal(e)vesyn, malveseye, 
-vaset, 5-6 -vasy, -vesey, 6 -vesy, -ie, -vase, 
-vese, -veseie, -vesyns, -waysy, Sc. mavasy, 
mawissie, mavasia, 7 malvasie, -ey, -vesie, 

9 malvoisie. [a. OF. malvesie, ad. It. malvasia : 
see Malmsey. The forms with final n seem to 
represent an adj. formation in OFr. : cf. med.L. 
vinum malvasinum. The 19th c. form malvoisie 
is that of mod.Fr.] 

1 . = Malmsey i. 

1379-80 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 389 In uno pipe de 
Maivesin. c 1386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 70 With hym 
broghte lie a lubbe of Maluesye And eek another, ful of fyn 
vernage. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1415 And evere sche drow horn 
the wyn, Bothe the Roche and the Reyn, And the good 
Malvesyn. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xl. 14 All wyne to test 
scho wald disdane Bot mavasy [v.rr. mawissie, mavasie], 
she bad nane vder. 1508 Extracts Aberd, Reg. (1844) I. 
Pref. 21, J gailoune of Maluasy, price ink. viiin?. 1584 Cogan 
Haven Health (1636) 310 You shall take Rose water, white 
Rosevineger, Strong white Wine or Malvasie, of each like 
much ; &c. 1828 Scott P. M. Perth viii, I hope you have 

no more grave errand than to try if the malvoisie holds its 
flavour. x86i Dora Greenwell Poems 24 Flowing of the 
Malvoisie And largesse clinking loud. 

2 . = Malmsey 2. 

1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 20 Ther groweth the Voyne 
that ys callyd Malweysy and muskedell. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. (18S6) 21 He had broken ground up here with 
his black malvoisies. 

Malwe, obs. form of Mallow. 

Maly(e)s, -ysyous, etc. : see Malice, -icious. 
Maly(n)coli, etc., obs. forms of Melancholy. 
Malyvolus, variant of Malevolous Obs. 
Mam 1 (mtem). colloq. Also 6 mama, 6-7 
mamma. [Not recorded before the 16th c., the 
instance in one MS. of the Chester Plays being al- 
most certainly due to a late alteration, of the text. 
It is improbable that the word is adopted from the 
Welsh mam (:— Protoceltic * mamma) ; it seems 
rather to have originated independently from a 
sound instinctively made by young children ; simi- 
lar words for * mother ’ exist in many languages. 
See Mamma L] A childish (formerly also a familiar 
or vulgar) word for mother ; corresponding to Dad 
sbj, but now more strictly confined to infantine 
use or allusions to this. + Mam's loll : see Loll sb. 3. 

? a 1500 (MS. 1592) [see Dad sb. l ]._ 1573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878)186 Yetcocking Mams, arid shifting Dadsfromschooles, 
Make pregnant wits to prooue vnleamed fooles. c 1580 
Jefperie Bugbears 1. ii. 99 in Archiv Stud, neu, Spr. 
XCVIII. (1897) 309 Oh, thies mammas are exigent, thier 
daughters prankes to hide. 1590 Greene Never too late 
1. (1600) FI 2, When the boy sayes, Mam, where is my 
Dad, when will he come home? x6xt Cotgr., Mammam 
(the voice of infants), Mam. 1675 Cotton Scoffer Sco/t 80 
Then of this Child hee’s Syre and Dam, And it may call 
him Dad and Mam. 1710 E. Ward Brit. Hud. m. 26 It 
stroaks Pappa, and beats the Mam. 1757 Euz._ Griffith 
Lett. betw. Henry <f Frances (1767) II. x6o Has it [a child] 
a broad, good-humoured countenance, like dad ; or a lively 
eye, ..and saucy look, like mam? 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand 
Master Argt. 1. 1 The hero of the tale appears, Leaving his 
dad and mam in tears. 1872 Hartley Yorks. Ditties Ser. n. 
X12 Whear is thi' Daddy doy? Whear is thi’ mam? 

+ b. reduplicated. Obs. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. nr. Schism 777 And 
smiling sweet Mam-mam, mam-mam he cries [F. crie me a 
me me). 

f e. at f rib , and Comb. Obs. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffs Wks. (Grosart) V. 269 The 
nurse or mother Mampudding . .down she sunk to the earth. 
1653 F. Carpenter Anabapt. Washt 21 These. .Censurers 
know no other Language than Mam-English, or, their 
mother tongue. 

+ Mam 2 . Obs. rare [ad. L. mamma breast,] 
x6xx Florio, Mamma, a pap, a dug, a mam, a breast. 
Mam, obs. form of Ma’am. 

Mama, variant of Mamma 1 . 
t Mamalone. Obs. rarer 1 . [Obscure ; peril, a 
misreading for mamalouc (see Mameluke).] 

1799 Jane Austen Lett. 8 Jan. (1884) 1. 192, I am to wear 
a mamalone cap instead.. .It is all the fashion now. 
Mamalucco, etc.: see Mameluco, Mameluke. 

II Mamamouchi. The mock -Turkish title 
pretended to have been conferred by the Sultan 
upon M. Jourdain, in Molidre’s play Le Bourgeois 
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Gentilhomme, iv. iii. Hence occas. used for: A ■ 
pompous-sounding title ; also, one assuming such 
a title ; a ridiculous pretender to elevated dignity. : 

xG72 Dryden Assign. Prol, 30 You must have Mama- 
mouchi, such a Fop As would appear a Monster in a Shop. 
a 1734 North Exam. 11. iv. § 5 (1740) 233 So then he drops 
his mammamouchi Outside of Oates’s Plot in the dark, no 
more to be heard of in that Reign. 1749 H. Walpole Lett. 
(1846) II. 2S7 This ridiculous Mamamouchi [The Duke of 
Newcastle, Chancellor of Cambridge University]. 

Comb. 1673 Mem. Madam Charlton 12 Charlton fancies 
nothing less than to be made a Duke, or some strange 
Mammamouchy-Titulado. 

Mamanite (m^-manait). Min. [f. Maman, 
in Persia, its locality + -ite : so named by A. Goebel 
in 1865.] ‘A sulphate similar to polyhalite, but 
somewhat different in composition’ (Chester Did. 
Names Min. 1896). 

Mamay, variant of Mammee. 

Xamble (mre-mb’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
3-4 xnamel. [ME. mamelen, possibly repr. an 
OE. *mamelian = OHG. ntammaldn to stammer, 
mutter, mod. Ger. dial, viemmeln to mutter, also 
to chew slowly ; an onomatopoeic formation with 
frequentative suffix -lk : cf. Mammer, Mumble vbsi\ 

1 . intr. To mumble or mutter ; to chatter. 

c 1275 Prov. Alfred 492 in O. E.Misc. 132 panne mud 
mamelit more panne hit solde. 1377 Langl, P. PI. B. v. 21 
Of pis matere I my3te mamelyful longe. Ibid. xt. 408 Adam 
..when he mameled aboute mete and entermeted to knowe 
pe wisdom and pe witte of god he was put fram blisse. 

2 . To eat lazily. 

a 1825 Forby Vac. E. Anglia, M amble v., to eat with 
seeming indifference, as if from want of appetite. 

t Ma mbler. Obs. rare~ L . In 5 mammlere. 
[f. Mamble v. + -ER k] A voluble speaker. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 4498 For marcure was man slat t a 
mammlere of wordis. . 

t Ma’mbling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mamble v. + 
-ing k] ? =Mammering 2. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. ix. ii. 5 He could rather be 
content the Angell of the Church of Laodicea should be quite 
cold, then in such a mambling of profession. 1648 Manton 
Spir. Languish. r6 We content ourselves with a lukewarm- 
nesse and a mambling of profession midling it between Christ 
and the world. 

t Mamba. Obs. Also 8 mombu. [a. OPg. 
mambu Bamboo.] The bamboo. 

1662 J. Davies tr, Mandelslo's 7'rav. 149 A sort of Canes, 
by the Iavians called Mambu. Ibid., On the Coast of 
Malabar [etc.] this sort of Cane produces a drug called. 
Sacar Mambus, that is, Sugar of Mambu. x68x Grew 
Musseum it. 223 Part of a sort of Mambu, a great Indian 
Cane. Ibid. 225. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 384/1 A sub- 
stance called Tabaxir, or sugar of Mombu. 

Mame, obs. form of Maim sb., Malm, Mam k 
Mamea, -ee, -eia, obs. ff. Mammee. 

Marnel, variant of Mamble. 

II Mameliere. Hist. Also 9 mammelidre, 
-illier©. [Fr.: f. mamelle breast.] A piece of 
armour consisting of a circular plate of metal cover- 
ing either breast. 

1824 Meyrick Anc. Amtour III. Glass., Mamiltaria, 
Mamilliercs. 1834 Planch/; Brit. Costume 122 On the 
breast are fastened sometimes one, sometimes two round 
plates, called mamelieres. 1885 Fairholt Costume in Eng. 
(ed. 3) II. 277 The surcoat has openings or slits over the 
mamelieres to allow of a chain passing through. 
Mamellated, variant of Mamillated Jpl. a. 

Mamelle. Obs. Also mammilL [a. F. 
mamelle L. mamilla , dim, of mamma breast.] 
A woman’s breast. Also Jig. 

ci 430 Hymns Virg. (1867) r Thi mammillis, moder, ful 
weel y meene, Y had to my meete pat y myjt not mys. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 135 b/2 Thenne Quyncianus. .comanded 
that her brestis and mamellis shold be drawen & cutte of. 
Ibid. 419/r Nourysshed by the pappes and mamellys of the 
Scrypture of holy chyrche. 

Mamelon (mse-mel^n). Also mammillon, 
mammelon. [a. F. mamelon nipple, f. mamelle ; 
see prec.] 

1 . A rounded eminence or hummock. 

X830 Lyell PWwc. Geol. I. 206 This mammillon has been 
largely quarried for lime. 1848 D. Borrer Campaign agst, 
Kabailes Algeria, Upon the summit of two mammelons . . 
two French outposts were placed. 1893 E. H. Barker 
Wand. South.. Waters 289 An isolated hill or mamelon in the 
valley of the Lot. 

2 . A small hemispherical tubercle. 

1872 Nicholson Pahgont. 105 Ordinarily the tubercle con- 
sists of a rounded ball or hemisphere (the ‘ mamelon '). 

Hence Mamelonated (mas-mel^n^'ted) a., covered 
with rounded protuberances. 

1857 Bullock Cazeanx' Michvif. 47 Like the latter, its 
two surfaces are flattened, and it is besides slightly lobular 
and mamelonated. 1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 243 This gives 
the part a rough mamelonated appearance. 

|| Mameluco (mEemeM’ki?). Also 9 mama- 
lucco. [Pg., lit. a mameluke : see next,] A cross- 
breed between a white and a Brazilian Indian. 

1863 Bates Nat. A mazons i. 35 note , Mameluco denotes the 
offspring of White with Indian ; Mulatto, that of White with 
Negro. 1874 Burton Capttv. Hans Stade xv. (Hakl. Soc.) 
45 Mamalucco, meaning the offspring of a white man by an 
Indian woman, is now obsolete in Sao Paulo, where Caboclp 
has taken its place. 1900 Deniker Races of Man xiii. 545 
The Mamelucos or Paulists of the province of Sao Paulo 
(Brazil), European and Indian half-breeds. 
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Mameluke (mae-meMk). Obs, exc. Hist. 
Forms : 6 mam(m)oluke, mam(m)eluc,k, mam- 
rnaluke, 6-S mamaluk, 6-9 -luke, 7 mamme- 
luke, mamaluch.,mamaluch,mammaluck,mam- 
uluke, pi. after It. form mamaluclu, mama- 
luc(c)by, 7-8maTaaluc(k,8 mamaluque, mame- 
luc, 6- mameluke. Also 9 mamlouk, mamluk(e* 
memlo(o)k. [Ultimately a. Arab. mamlnk 

slave, a subst. use of the pa. pple. of malaka to 
possess. The Turkish pronunciation is (ineinhJk) ; 
cf. med.L. mameluc , mamehickus (12th c.k OF, 
mameluz , mavielos (mod.F. mamehtk , mamel mile), 
Sp., Pg. mameluco, It. mammaluco. ] 

1 . A member of the military body, originally 
composed of Caucasian slaves, which seized the 
throne of Egypt in 1254, and continued to form 
the ruling class in that country until the early part 
of the 19th century. 

The Mameluke sultans reigned from 1254 to 1517, when 
the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1 assumed the sovereignty. .Sub- 
sequently Egypt was governed, under the nominal ru]e of a 
Tuikish viceroy, by 24 Mameluke beys. In 1811 the Mamp. 
lukes remaining after the French war were massacred by 
Mohammed Ali, pasha of Egypt- 
1511 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 13 There was a grete 
Ambasset of the soldans towardes Venyce, that hadde ih 
his companye many Mamolukes. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. 
Wks. 379/2 Mnmmolukes and Genisaries about y Turk and 
Sowdan, haue vsed to christen their children of purpose. 
1586 T. B. La. Prhvand. Fr. Acad. I. (1594) 598 Not long 
since the souldan of Cayre [was elected] out of the mamme- 
lucks. xfioo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa viii. 320 Certain© 
principall Manialukes. .euerie of whom was captaine of a 
thousand inferiour Mamaluksj and their office was to con- 
duct the Soldans forces. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Indepmd. 1. 
145 [The Egyptians lived] under vassalage to their own 
Mamaluchi or Mercenaries. 1658 Earl Monm. tr. Panda’s 
Wars Cyprus 46 It was taken by the aid of themamalucchy, 
by James sorr to the same King illegitimate. 1704 Collect. 
Voy, (Churchill) III. 587/2 Most of the Mamaluques. .were 
slain. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bii le vi. 59 It [Egypt] be- 
came subject.. to the Mamalucs, and now is a province of 
the Turkish empire. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) IIL463 The twelve Beys of Egypt, chosen frpm. 
among the Mamelucs. x8ox Wellington Memorandum 
in Gurw. Desp. 1. 314 Supposing that the Mamelukes should 
be inclined to shake off the French yoke and to co-operate 
with us. 1813 Byron Br. A by das 1. viii, With Maugrabee 
and Mamaluke, His way amid his Delis [he] took. 1845 
Eliot Warburton Cresc. <)- Cross vii. 57 The Mamelukes 
were young Georgian or Circassian slaves. 

attrib. 1772 Ann, Reg. 18 The Mamaluck system. 1856 
Freeman Saracens iv. (1870) 158 The Mameluke Sultans. 

2 . A slave (in Mohammedan countries). , 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 718, I shall presently banish all 

the Mamalukes and white men which dwell in any of those 
Indian townes. 1836 Lane Mod. Egypt. 1. 163 Few of the 
Egyptians have memlooks, or male white slaves. 1844 Mem. 
Babylonian P' cess II. 179 His Mamelukes, both white and 
black. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic I. 236 Now the 
Persian had a mameluke, as he were the full moon. 

3 . Jig. A * fighting slave ’ of the Pope, etc. 

1531 Tindale Exp. 1 John (1538) 41 Many.. are be come 
the Antichristes of Romes mamelukes. 1679 * Tom Tickle- 
foot ’ Trials Wakeman, etc. 9 When they were listed amongst 
the Pope's Mamalukes. x68o Bolron Papist's Oath Secrecy 
7 That Oath which Blessed Ignatius Loyola imposed upon 
his Spiritual Mamaluks. 1833 Coleridge Table-t. 18 Apr., 
So long as the Bishop of Rome remains Pope, and has an 
array of Mamelukes all over the world, we shall do very 
little. 1902 Contemp, Rev. Dec. 788 The Assumptionists 
are mere mamelukes of the Vatican. 

4 . attrib. : mameluke-bit, the heavy iron bit 
used by the Mamelucos of Brazil (see Mameluco) ; 
mameluke point, the long double-edged cutting 
point of the Mameluke sabre ; mameluke sleeve, 
a fashion of sleeve worn by women in Paris under 
the First Empire. 

1826 Sir F. Head Pampas 177, I.. took the iron *marae- 
luke-bit out of his mouth. 1809 Ld. Valentia Voy. III. 307 
Theyfsabres] were all Persian, but some had been lengthened 
in Egypt at both ends, so as to give the *Mameluke point, 
which cuts both ways. 1898 Lady Mary Loyd tr. Uzavne's 
Fashion in Paris tii. 55 Towards the close of the [First] 
Empire, when. .*mameluke sleeves, and hair dressed a l en- 
fant, struck a feudal and gothic note. 

Hence Ma’melukedom. fig. , the condition ofbeing 
a Mameluke or fighting slave. Ma'inelukery 
Jig., a body of ‘Mamelukes’, a party of enslaved 
depredators. 

1824 Landor Imag. Conv., Leopold <5- du Pafy Wks. 1853 
I. 53/1 Our spiritual Mamelukery is as ambitious of power 
ana riches as if it had children to inherit them. 1900 Con- 
temp. Rev. Mar. 455 The reduction of an entire nation to 
intellectual serfdom and moral Mamelukedom. 
Mamente, Mameny : see Maumet, Malmeny. 
Mamere, variant of Mammer v. 

Mameri, variant of Mahomeby Obs., mosque. 
Mamey : see Mammee. 

Mamie, variant of Mammee, Mammy. 

II Mamilla (mtemida). Also 7-9 mammilla. 
[L., dim. of mamma breast, teat,] 

1 . The nipple of the female breast; also, the 
male * mamma ’. 

1693 tr. Blancarefs P/iys. Diet. (ed. 2), Mammilla, 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mammilla, a little Breast, Tet, or 
Dug. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mammilla, . .the nipple of the 
mammary gland. Also, the male breast, or mammary gland. 
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2. transf. (Anat., Hot., etc.) Any nipple-shaped 
or ,r an or protuberance ; a papilla. 

1818 ICirby & Sp. Entomol. II. 279111 these apodous walkers 
the place of legs is supplied by fleshy and often retractile 
mamillie or tubercles. 1828 R. Knox tr. Cloquet's A nut. 
454 There occurs on the surface of the brain .. a sort of 
whitish mammilla, which seemed to be concealed in the 
interior of the nerve. 1843 J. G. Wilkinson tr. Swedenborg's 
Anitn. Kingd. I. i. 21 Glandular mammilla; or papillae. 1866 
Treas.Bot. 714/2 ( Mamillaria ) The mamillae. .have little 
tufts ofwhite hair between them. 1852 Hicnslow Viet. Bot. 
Terms , Mantilla (a little teat). Little granular prominences 
on the surface of certain pollen. 1889 Baron in Q. Jrtil. 
Geol. Soc. XLV. 322 The crystals of others [rtf. stones] assume 
a mamillated form, the mamilke being covered with minute 
crystals. x83g Syd. Soc. Lex., Mammillte , . .applied to the 
conical or cylindrical organs of the Arachnida, . . Also, the 
papilla or apices of the Malpighian pyramids in the kidney. 

Mamillar (m&'milai), a. In quots. mam- 
millar. [a. L. mamilldr-is , f. mamilla : see Ma- 
milla.] = Mamillary 2. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche iv. exxi, [Osphresis loq.] By the 
Mammillar Processions, I Embrace those pleasures which 
my Sweets impaTt. 1832 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt s 
Trttv. xviii. 251 Masses of rock.. emerge from its bosom, 
some of a mammillar form. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 
716 The surface is coarsely lobular or mammillar. 
MamiUariform (msemilseTif^nn), a. rare. 
[f. L. tnamillari-s Mamillar + -form.] Mamilli- 
form. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Nov. 225/1 A small mammillariform 
object. 

Mamillary (marmilari), a. Also 7 mam- 
millaris, marum'.lary, 7-9 mammillary, [t. L. 
mamilldris : see Mamilla and -ary 2 .] 

1. Of or pertaining to the breast ; also, f having 
mammae. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 278 The. .milky juyee, 
passing, .through the mammilary conduits into the breasts. 
1792 Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. I II.. 165 The only 
mamillary biped which we have, is the Bat. 1898 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. V, 981 To the left of the mammillary or mid- 
thoracic line. 

2. Of the form of a mamma ; mammiform. 

Mamillary process : (a) the mastoid process of the temporal 

hone ; (b) pi. the metapophysis of the lumbar vertebra* ; f (c) 
pi. the olfactory lobes. 

1S15 Crooke Body of Man 433 The mamillary processes 
which are the Organes of smelling. 1650 Bulwkr Anthro- 
pomet. 16 The bottom of the Ear tin which place the Mam- 
millary processe is'. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 
126/1 It is the Entry to the Sinus in the Mammillary Pro- 
cess. 1741 Monro An at. Nerves (ed. 3) 39 The Mammil- 
lary Processes of the Brain. 1797 M. II ah. lie Morb.Anat. 
(1807) 274 The mamillary portion of the kidney. . 1865 Lub- 
bock Preh. Times 230 Small mammillary elevations which 
are known as Indian corn-hills. 1881 Mivart Cat 39 The 
anterior process . . is termed the mammillary process, or 
Metapophysis. 

b. Having mammiform protuberances. 

*813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. 355 Mammillary, with a 
number of convex smooth surfaces. 1830 Lyki.l Princ. 
Geol. I. 202 Sometimes the travertin assumes precisely the 
botroidal and mammillary forms, common to similar deposits, 
in Auvergne. 184* Trimmer Prod. Geol. 348 The sides of 
the cells are coated with mamillary concretions. 1846 Dana 
Zooph, (1848) 265 Gibbous and coarsely mammillary. 

c. Mamillary brooch (Antiq.) : one consisting 
of two cup-shaped pieces connected by a handle. 

x36a W. R. Wilde Catal, Gold A ntiq .. R. Irish Acad. 57 
Mammillary Fibulas— For the sake of distinction and arrange- 
ment, we have applied this term to a classof gold ornaments, 
of great diversity of size, found in abundance in Ireland. 
1863 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. I. it. vi. 459 The dilated gold 
fibulas styled.. Mamillary Brooches. 

Ma-millate, a. Also mamm-. [ad. L. mamil- 
lat-us, i. mamilla Mamtlla + -ate 1 . J »=next. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 311 Feelers (Palpi). . Mam- 
millate..when the last joint is very short, smaller than the 
preceding one, and retractile within it. X847 W. Darlington 
Anter. Weeds <$• Useful PI. (1860) Gloss., Mamillate, coni- 
cal, with a rounded apex. 1873 Blake Zool. 38 The teeth 
in Mastodon mammillate, often numerous, and with every 
intermediate gradation. 

Mamillated (mas’mibflliid), ppl. a. Also 8-9 
mammxllated, 9 mammalated, mam(m)el- 
(l)ated, mammilated. [f. Mamillate a. +-ed!,] 

1, Having rounded protuberances or projections ; 
covered with mammiform excrescences, spec, in 
Path, as a morbid condition of certain viscera ; also 
Geol. and Min, 

1741 Stack in Phil Trans. XLI. 713 The inward Mem- 
brane had on its concave Sutface a sort ofVillosity wrinkled 
and mamillated, x8ox Bournon ibid, XCI. 172 This ore fre- 
quently assumes amamillated form. 1823 W._PniLLirs/«*W. 
Mineral, (ed^ 3) p. lxxxv, A mineral presenting aggregations 
oflarge sections of numerous small globes is termed botry- 
oidal ; but when the globes are larger, and the portions are 
less, and separate, the appearance is expressed by the term 
mamillated. 1843 Darwin Hoy. Nat, 111. (1879) 46 The mam- 
imitated country of Maldonado. 1863 Geikie Seen. Geol. 
Scot. vii. 176 The rocks are worn into smooth mamm ill ated 
outlines. 1898 Allbnit’s Syst. Med, V. 920 This a merely 
jnammillated or corrugated surface will not do. 

2. Having a nipple-shaped process or part. 

1839 Sower by Conch. Man. 62 Mammillated, a term ap. 
plied to the apex of a shell when it. is rounded like a teat. 
X851-6 Woodward M alluscct 119 Spire short, apex mammil- 
lated, x86x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon ii.mii. v. 156 The 
cases from the pistacias are.,mammelated, light, with a 
turpentine flavour. 
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Mamillatiou (msemilifi-Jbn). In quots. mam- 
millation. [f. Mamilla + -ation.] 

1, The condition of being mamillated. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mammilla! ion. Term applied 
to the appearances of little prominences like granulations 
on a mucous surface, as of the stomach sometimes in Phthisis, 
etc. 1877 Roberts Handlk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 120 The stomach 
occasionally presents, .mammillation, softening [etc.]. 

2. cotter . in pi. Rounded bosses. 

1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxiv. (1878) 382 Smoothing 
those large mammillations the Cumbraes. 1880 19 th Cent. 
Nov. 850 The mammillations of the surface suggest that the 
rocks have been.. rounded by the passage of moving ice, 

Mamilliferous (mmmili -ferns), a. [f. Ma- 
milla + -(i)fekous.] Having or bearing mamillse. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891 
Athenaeum 30 May 703/1 The division of the mammalia 
into a mammilliferous and a non-mammilliferous series. 

MaamlHform (msemi-lif/um), a. Also mam- 
milliform. [f. Mamilla + -(i)form.] Shaped like 
or resembling a mamilla ; nipple-shaped. 

1843 Forbes in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club II. No.. 11. 79 
Among which are .. interspersed numerous mammilliform 
tubercles. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 423 With mammilliform 
prominences when contracted. 1888 A. S. Woodward in 
Q. jrnl. Geol. Soc. XLIV. 147 The teeth upon this surface 
are quite mammilliform. x88o Gunther Fishes 162 The 
filaments, .are beset with mamilliform appendages. 
Mamilloid (marmiioid), a. In quot. mamm-. 
[f. Mamilla + -oid.] Resembling a mamilla. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. A nat. V. 925/2 The first and second 
plates [of the molar] have two mammilloid summits. 

Mamillose (mss’miltfms), a. [f. Mamilla + 
-OSE.J Having mamilliform organs or parts. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Mamio, obs. form of Mammee. 

>)• Ma'misll, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [f. Mam sb. 1 + 
-ish.] Uxorious. 

? a 1641 Bp. Hall Women's Veil Rem. Wks. (r66o) 240 
If the Crown he set upon the head (as the. husband may give 
honour to the weaker vessel) yet it is a pit'tyful head that is 
not better then the crown that adorns it. . . N one but some 
mamish Monsters can question it. 

Mamlouk, mamluk(e, obs. ff, Mameluke. 
M’a.-mrti a.l, mama (mama.’). [A reduplicated 
syllable often uttered instinctively by young chil- 
dren, who are in many countries taught to use it as 
their word for ‘mother’ (esp. where the ordinary 
word in the language begins with ni). 

The Indogermanic type *mammd, as a child’s word for 
mother, is found as Gr. p.d/xp.j;, L. mamma (whence It, 
mamma), OS1., Russian HUM a, LI th. mama, Irish mam 
(O’Brien); also in Welsh main, which is the only word for 
‘ mother though modr • survives in some compounds. The 
F. maman tCotgr. x6ix mammatn), like the earlier mam-ma. 
(1584 m Hatz.-Darm.), appears to bean independent adoption 
of the instinctive infantine utterance ; the Sp. mamd, Pg. 
mamae, may perhaps he from French. 

Apart from the two 16th c. quots. in which the word is 
used with reference to a child's first attempt to speak, the 
Eng. mamma has not been found earlier than near the end 
of the 17th c., after which time it rapidly became common. 
The Eng. word of the i7-x8th c. (rimed by Shad well with 
awe) prob. represents a spoken form adopted from the F. 
maman ; the spelling may have been suggested by Latin or 
It., or it may possibly have been originally meant to express 
the native English form (ma*ma, mp'ma), which is still 
current in many dialects. In educated use, so far as is known, 
the stress has in England always been on the last syllable ; 
in the United States, however, the stress ma’tnma is the more 
usual ; a prevailing U. S. pronunciation is represented by 
the spelling momma, occasionally used in novels. The 
spelling mama, sometimes used in the x8th c,, became 
somewhat common after 1800, and is especially frequent in 
the novels printed c 1830-50. It is now rare.] 

A word employed as the equivalent of mother : 
chiefly used in the vocative, or preceded by a possess, 
pronoun (as ‘ my mamma ’) ; also without article 
in the manner of a proper name (e. g. ‘ Mamma 
is well ’) ; less usually with a, the, or in plural. 

The status of the word has always been the same as that 
of Papa 1 .. In the 18th c., although ma'nuna as used by 
young children was probably common, mamma * seems to 
have been confined to the higher classes, and among them 
to have been freely used not only by children but by adults 
of both sexes. In the 19th c. its use was much extended, 
and among the lower middle class was a mark of ‘ gentility’. 
Latterly it has in England become unfashionable, even as 
used by children. 

[1555 Eden Decades 44 They were turned into frogges, and 
cryed toa,toa, that is, mama, mama, as chyldren are wont to 
crye for the mothers pappe.] 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 129 
When the babe shall now begin to tattle and call hir Mamma, 
with what face can she heare it of his mouth, vnto whom 
shehath denyedMamma? 1690 Locke Hum. Und. m.iL § 7. 
191 The Ideas of the Nurse, and the Mother are well framed 
in their Minds... The names of Nurse and Mamma, the 
Child uses, determine themselves to those Persons, x6ox 
Sh a dwell Scowrers Epil., How can one stand in awe Of 
a vain Tawdry, Amorous Mamma? 17x0 E. Ward Brit. 
Hud. m. 26 So the sweet Babe of Early Wit, To please 
Mamma does Daddy beat. 1727 Gay Begg. Of 1 . viii. 
(1729) ix My Mama drinks double the quantity. 1728 
P. Walker Life Alex. Peden in Blog, Presb. (1827) 1. 140 
Our. .old Scots Names are gone out of Request; instead of 
Father and Mother, Mamma and Papa, training Children 
to speak Nonsense. 1748 Chestere. Lett, (1792) II. clxxi. 
132 At which I am uneasy not as a Mamma would be, but 
as a Father should be. 1758 Eliz. Rose in Family Rose 
Kilravock (Spald. Club) 431 Papa and mamma are well. 
*773 Goldsm. Sloops to Conq. v. (ed. 2) 94 Tony. Alack, 
mama, it was all your own fault, x8xx L. M. Hawkins C'tess 
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(4 Gertr. (1812) I. 52 Poor Tom must shift with his outgrown 
Coat, because Papa has just given Mama a row of pearls. 
a 18x4 Earn. Politics in. iv, in New Bril, Theatre (1814) II. 
224 Edw. . . One more trial, my delightful mama. Lady Jez, 
How often have I told you not to apply that vulgar appel- 
lation to me? 1819 Byron Juan 1. xlviii, I can’t but say 
that his mamma was right. 1838 Lytton Alice 1. vi, You 
should make your mamma take you to town. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxxv, Florence is ready to receive her father and 
her new mama. 1887 Ruskin Prseterila II. 241 [I read 
my] work to papa and mamma at breakfast next morning, 
as a girl shows her sampler. 

b. Used as a prefixed title. 

17.. Sir J. Mahriot in Dodsley Coll. Poems (17551 IV. 
289 The cruel Fates their rage relented, And mama Venus 
had consented. 

C. fig. (jocular only). 

1844 Thackeray May Gambols Wks. 1900 XIII. 443 The 
exhibition of the New Society . . has grown to be quite as 
handsome . . as that of its mamma, the old Society in Pall 
Mall East 

d. Comb.', mamma- in-law jocular = Mother-in- 
law ; mamma-pian [F. maman piati\, a ‘ mother’ 
tubercle of the disease known as ‘yaws’; a ‘yaw’. 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 259 Recalling some of 
mamma-in-law’s dreadful expressions which make me 
shudder when I hear them. 1893 Clive Holland Jap, 
Wife (ed. xx) 36, I do not altogether like my mamma-in- 
law. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mama pian. x8c8 P. Manson 
Trap. Diseases xxvii. 428 note, A large persistent yaw is 
sometimes known as the ‘mother’, ‘grandmother ’or 
‘ mama-pian ’. 

Hence Mamma 1 v. .to call by the nam e of 'mamma’. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8i 1) III. 359 Pris. will Mamma- 
up Mrs. Sinclair. 

|| Mamma 2 (mm'ma). PI,- sb. [L.] The milk- 
secreting organ of the female in man and the other 
mammalia. Also the corresponding but non-secret- 
ing structure in males. 

c 1050 Pmdentius Gloss, in Germania (1878) XI. 401 In 
papi/las, an mamman. 1693 in tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mamma, a Breast, Pap, or Teat. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Mamma [with anatomists], a Breast, 
Pap or Teat ; also a Dug in Cattle. 1793 [see Mammary i], 
1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 21 In the mamma they [the 
vessels] seem to be rather large than numerous. 1843 
Chambers Vestiges ft d. 4) 198 The mammae of the human 
female. .also exist in the male. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 
I. i. 17 The mammas of male quadrupeds. 1887 Butlin 
in Brit. Med. Jrnl. I. 573/1 The very free removal of the 
mamma ..recommended by Mr. Banks [etc.]. 1887 A the- 

nsettm 8 Jan. 66/2 The pectoral position of the mammae in 
the Sirenia. .gave rise to the legend of the mermaid. 

t Ma'mmaday. Obs. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
mod. dial, mamady (Line.) ' a sweetmeat made of 
boiled sugar ’.] ? Nurse’s milk, ‘ pap ’ (fg). Also 
attrib. "b. As a term of contempt : A ‘ milksop ’. 

1589 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 74 Nothing, hut 
pure Mammaday, and a fewe morsels of fly-blowne Eupbu- 
lsme, somewhat nicely minced for puling stomackes. Ibid. 
136 This Mammaday hath excellently knocked himselfe on 
the sconse with his owne hatchet. 1603 Harsnet Pop. 
Impost. 29 If their Conies he Protestants, .then some holy 
Ceremonies, .must be solemnly used, .to bring them to lie 
betweene the sweete breasts of their holy mother the Romish 
Church that the Mammaday, which shall be given them, 
may doe them the more good. 16x8 N. B. Courtier tf 
Countrym. D 4 b, Thy meat tasts all of mammaday pudding, 
which breaking at both ends, the stuffing runnes about 
the Pot. 

Mammseform : see Mammiform. 

Ma mmal (mse'mal), sb. [First used in pi. as 
an anglicized form of Mammalia.] An animal of 
the class mammalia. 

1826 Good Bk. Nat. II. ii. 52 As we have no fair synonym 
for it [Mammalia] in our own tongue, I shall beg leave now, 
as I have on various other occasions, to render it mammals. 
1843 Chambers Vestiges (ed. 4) 199 The ornithorhynchus is 
a mammal receding to near the grade of birds. 1839 Dar- 
win Orig. Spec. x. (1873) 283 True mammals have been dis- 
covered, in the pew red sandstone. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. 
Bede vii, There is one order of beauty which seems made to 
turn the heads., of all intelligent mammals, even of women. 

Tb. attrib., as mammal feetus, form, giant. 

1843 Chambers Vestiges (ed. 4) 207 In the mammal foetus, 
. .the organ has the form of a prolonged tube. Ibid., It be- 
comes a full mammal heart. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Euol. oj 
Man. I. i. 3 Amphibian and Mammal forms. 1902 T. Gill in 
Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 436 A whale may be alluded to as 
a gigantic mammal or a mammal giant. 

f Mammal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. mam- 
tnal-is.] Pertaining to the mammae or breasts. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Mammal veine (vena 
mammalis) is double, an inward and an outward one, dis- 
tributed among the parts of the brest. [From Cotgr., Veine 
mammale .] 

Mammalated, obs. form of Mamillated a. 

|| Mammalia (msem^flia), pi. [mod.L. mam- 
malia (Linnaeus), neut. pi. of late L. mammalis 
adj., f. mamma : see Mamma 2 .] A ‘ class’ of the 
animal kingdom the members of which are charac- 
terized by the possession of mammae in which milk 
is secreted for the nourishment of the young. 

The Mammalia are divided into the placental and the 
implacental mammalia (see the adjs.), the latter comprising 
only the marsupials, and monotremes. Except the mono- 
tremes, the mammalia are all viviparous. 

1773 EncycL Brit. III. 362/2 The First Class, Mam- 
malia, is subdivided into 7 Orders. 1817 Lawrence Lec- 
tures (1823) xox In the mammalia.. we descend from man 
to the whale or seal. 183a Dit la Beche Geol. Man . 
(ed. 2) 297 The remains of mammalia have not yet been 
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detected in the cretaceous group. 1881 Mivart in Nature 
No. 615.337 We and beasts constitute . . the class Mammalia. 
Mamma'lial, a. nonct-wd. = Mammalian. 

1835 T. Hook G. Gurney in New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 

167 Men, women, and children, not to speak of animals, 
ornithological and mammalial. 

Mammalian (mawt-lian), a. and sb. [f. 

Mammalia + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the mammalia. 

1851 D. Wilson A rchseol. <$• Preh. Ann . Scot!, t. i. 22 Ex- 
tensive discoveries of mammalian remains. 1855 W. S. Dal- 
las in Syst. Nat. Hist. II. 375 Most of the bones in the 
Mammalian skeleton are solid. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geoff. 
iii. 81 The lower forms, of Mammalian life. 

B. sb. One of the mammalia. 

1835 Kirby Hah. fy Inst. Animals 11 . xxiv. 5x5 The hears, 
the foxes, and other Mammalians. 1865 Farrar ChaJ>t. 
Lang. 15 The action is as instinctive to them as sucking 
is to every infant mammalian. 

Mammaliferous (msemalrferas), a. Geol. 

[f. Mammali-a -t- -FEIIOUS.] Containing mam- 
malian remains. 

1851 Richardson’s Geol. x. 356 The mammaliferous crag 
consists of shelly beds of sand [etc.]. 1857 H. Miller Test. 
Rocks ii. 79 Not until the great mammaliferous period is 
fairly ushered in, do either tl'.e bats or the whales make their 
appearance in creation. 

"If Loosely used for Mammalian. 

1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age xi, 150 The strata containing 
mammaliferous remains. 

M ammality (maemasriiti), rare —t . [f. Mam- 

mal + -ity.J Tire attribute of being mammalian. 

1899 J. FtsiCE Through Nature to God it. xi. 125. The 
Australian duck-bill, a relic of the most ancient incipient 
mammality, is still oviparous. 

Mammalogical (moemaV'cl^ikal), a. ff. 
Mammalogy + -ical; after if, mammalogique.} 
Pertaining to mammalogy. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1859 Owen Classif. Mammalia 
34 Mammalogical systems which. . have been proposed. 1879 
tr. De Quatrefages' Human Spec. 163 Agassiz thus destroys 
the homogeneity of the mammalogical fauna. 

Mammalogist (m&mEe’lodgist). [f. Mam- 
malogy + -ist; after F. mammalogiste .] One 
versed in mammalogy. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 353/t Aldrovandus, Jonston, and 
the rest of that class of mammalogists, seem to have followed 
Gesner. 1883 Academy 1 Dec. 365/3 [Cites the word as a 
‘neologism ’ from Encycl. Americana.]. 

Mammalogy (mmmas iod^i). [irreg. f. Mam- 
malia + -logy; after F. mammctlogie.} The science 
of mammals. 

1833 Penny Cycl. III. 229/1 Fischer, the most recent writer 
upon mammalogy, enumerates eleven different species of 
baboons. 1854 Owen Skel. Teeth in Circ. Sci., Organ, j 
Nat. I. 301 The Systematic Mammalogies. 

Mamxnaluck, -luke, obs. ff. Mameluke. 
Mam-mam, reduplication of Mam 1 . 
Mammary (mce - mari), a. [f. L. mamma (see 
Mamma 2 ) + -aryL] 

1 . Of or belonging to the mamma or breast. 
Also absol. - mammary artery. 

1682 T. Gibson Anat. (1697) 21 It has Arteries and Veins 
from the Mammary, and Epigastrick, and from those of the 
Midriff, or the Phrenick. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mam- 
mary Vessels, the Arteries and Veins that pass thro’ the 
Muscles and Glands, or Kernels of the Breasts. 1795 Home 
in Phil. Trans. I.XXXV. 230 The mammary branches run 
superficially under the false belly till they reach the mamma;. 
*831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 831 The mammary gland. 
1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 535 The women . .are remarkable for 
the same mammary exuberance. 1862 H. W. Fuller Vis. 
Lungs 4 The mammary is bounded above by the third rib. 
1901 Brit. Med. Jrnl. No. 2097 Epit. Med. Lit. 38 The 
third left rib was resected, the internal mammary ligatured. 

2 . Having the form of a mamma, f Mammary 
sarcoma (see quut. 1889"). 

1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 466 Below are smalt mammary 
projections about to be the outlets to the cysts beneath 
them. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 191 
When the tumour is known.. to be either a mammary, a 
tuberculated, or medullary sarcoma, care should be taken 
[etc.]. x 83 g Syd. Sue. Lex., Mammary sarcoma, an old 
name for one of the < denser varieties of sarcoma .. from its 
resemblance on section to a portion of mammary gland. 

Mammate (mse’nriT), a. [ad. L. mamma t-us, 
f. mamma Mamma 2 + -ate 2.] Having mammae. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mammatus,. .having mammae 
or breasts : mammate. [In mod. Diets.] 

Mamxnato- used as comb, form 

of L. mammatus (see prec.), in meteorological 
terms descriptive of clouds which have the form of 
rounded festoons, as mammato- cirrus , -cumulus. 

1880 Ley in Nature 1 Jan. 21 x/x In the first sketch ‘cu- 
mulus ’ is shown with ‘ fracto-cumulus ’ ; . . in the third the 
characteristic base of 1 mammato-cumulus ’; and in the fourth 
that of 1 mammato-cirrus ’. 

t Ma-mmsated, a. Obs.—°. [f. L. mammeat- 
us (irreg. f. mamma breast) + -ed l.J ~ Mammate. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mammeated, that hath Paps or 
Teats, or that hath great ones. [In mod. Diets.] 

Sammee (mserru - ). Forms : 6 mamea, ma- 
meia, mamio, 7 mamay(n, mamme, mammet, 
8 mamie, mammey, 7-9 mamey, mamea, 9 
maumee, mammy, 7- mammee. [In Sp. mamey, 
from Haytian; cf. F. mamey, mammle [the latter 
from mod.L. Mammea, introduced by Linnteus).] 
1 . A large tree ( Mammea americana, N. 0 . 
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Guttiferae ) of tropical America (now almost na- 
turalized in parts of tropical Africa and Asia), 
which bears a large fruit with a yellow pulp of 
pleasant taste. Also, the fruit of this tree. 

1372 Hawks in Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) III. 464 Fruits of 
the countrey, .as plantans, sapotes,. .mamios, limons [etc.]. 
1588 N. H. Voy . T. Cavendish in Hakluyt (1589) 8x1 Plantans, 
mameias, pineaples, oranges and limons. 1393 J. White in 
Hakluyt (1600) III. 282 Yong plants of Orenges, Pines, 
Mameas, and Plantanos, to set at Virginia. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone] V'A costa's Hist. Indies iv. xxiv. 278 These Mamayes, 
Guayauos, and Paltos, be the Indians peaches, apples, and 
peares. 1672 R. Blome Descr. Jamaica 25 Ponie-granates, 
Cocar-Nuts, Limes, Guavars, Mammes, Alumee-Supotas 
[etc.]. 1684 Bucaniers 0/ America 1. ii. xx Some of the 
most ordinary [Fruits] . . are . . Mamayns, Ananaes. 1685 L. 
Wafer Voy. (1729) 301 The Sam bal toes are low, fiat, sandy 
islands, covered with a variety of trees; especially with 
Mammees, Sapadilloes, and Manchiueel. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (X729I I. 187 The Mammet is a large, tall, and straight- 
bodied tree [etc]. 1760-72 Juan ff Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 

I. 76 The Mameis are of the same colour as the sapotes. 
1764 Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 502 Thee, verdant mammey, 
first her song shall praise. 1832 Th. Ross Humboldt s Trav. 

I. iv, 153 The Delta.. is a fertile plain covered with Mam- 
mees, Sapotas (achras),. .and other plants. 1866 Mary B. 
Clarke Mosses fr. Rolling Stone 120 And zapotas, rough 
and brown, With the mamey and the mango, Cast their 
luscious sweetness down. 

2 . = Mammee-sapota. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 715/1 Mammee, Lucuma mammosum. 

3 . attrib., as majnmee-stone, -tree : mammee- 
apple = sense 1 ; African mammee- a. (see quot. 
1887) ; mammee-sapota, the marmalade tree, 
Lucuma mammosa , or its fruit. 

1683 J. Poyntz Tobago 9 The ‘Mamme Apple grows to 
the .Magnitude of a Pound Pear. . . Then there’s the Mamme 
Supporter, much of the same Nature with the former. 
1796 Stedman Surinam II. xix. 73 Among many other 
excellent fruits, I observed one which is here called the 
Mammea apple. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 
144 They will send a deputation .. to give every honest 
woman a shaddock and a mamee-apple for her little boys. 
1863 R. F. Burton IVand. ML A/r. II. 34 Custard-apples, 
guavas, ..maumee-apples. 1887 Moloney Forestry IV. AJr. 
280 African Mammee apple (Ochrocarpus africanus ), a tree 
40 to 50 feet high. 1683 * Mamme Supporter [see mammee 
apple], 2697 Dampier Voy. (X729) I. 203 The Mammee- 
Sappota Tree is different from the Mammee described at 
the Island of Tobago, ax 726 H. Barham Hortns Amer. 
Index (1794), Mammee-sapota, Achras sapota. 1864 Grise- 
bach Flora W. hid. 785 Mammee-Sapota, Lucuma. mam- 
mosa. 1681 Grew Museeum ii. 190 A Great * Mamme e-stone 
. . A little Mammee-stone . . A round Mammee-stone. 1693 
Phil. Trans. XVII. 620 The *Mammee-Tree of the West- 
Indies. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 123 The Mammee-tree 
.. is above sixty Foot high [etc.]. 1871 Tylor Prim . Cult. 

II. 56 The delicious fruit of the mamey trees. 

Mammelated, variant of Mamillated. 
Mammeli&re, variant of MameliRre. 
Mammellated, obs. form of Mamillated a. 
Mammelon, variant of Mamelon. 
Mammeluck, -luke, obs. ff. Mameluke. 
Mammenye, variant of Malmeny Obs. 
f Mummer, ft. Obs. Forms: 5 mernere, ma- 
mere, 6 mamber, mam(m)or, 6- mammer. [An 
imitative formation (with frequentative suffix -ice) ; 
cf. mamble, mumble , stammer. 

It is doubtful whether this has any connexion with the 
OE. viamrian occurring in Ps. (Thorpe) Ixiii. 5 (J>aer hi 
mamriab man & unriht — Vulg. scrutantes serntinio), app. 
meaning ‘ to devise, think of ’,or with the niamor sb., found 
as a gloss on sopor sleep.] 

intr. a. To stammer, mutter, b. To vacillate, 
waver, be undecided. 

14.. Ant nr s of Arth. xxo (Douce MS.) Hit marred, hit 
meinered, hit mused for madde. c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
668/26 Mutnlare, to mamere [cf. Ags. Glosses ibid. 447/30 
1 Mutnlat , stommeteft’ i. e. stammers], ax 333 Bradford 
in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 313 Tyl he [sc. Adam] forsoke 
god.. began to mamber of the truth, & to frame hymselfe 
outwardly to doe that which his conscience reproued in- 
wardly., til then, I say, god did not departe and leaue him 
to himselfe. 1566 Dkant Horace, Sat. it. iii. G v b, Yea 
when she daygnes to sende for hym, then mammeryng he 
dothe doute, What should I go? 1604 Shams. Oth. in. iii. 

0. I wonder in my Soule What you would aske me, that 
should deny, Or stand so mam’ring on? 1617 Collins 

Vef. Bp. Ely 11. vii. 254 Would you haue them to mammer, 
as Elias said merrily once of Baal, Perhaps he is gone to 
warre, ..so perhaps he is gone to Purgatory? 1842 Aker- 
man Wiltsh. Gloss., Mamviered, perplexed. 

t Ma’mmering, vbl. sb. Obs. [ + -in a L] 

1 . A stammering, muttering. 

c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 668/27 Hec nmtulatio, mamer- 
yng. 1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 72 [Pie] drank to his 
wyfe and fell to h is mammerings and mounched a pace. 

2 . A state of doubt, hesitation, or perplexity; 
chiefly in phr. in a mammering. 

1332 More Conftct. Tinda/e Wks. 343/t He wasina mamer- 
ing whether he would retourne agayn ouer the sea. 1533 — 
Apol. xlii. ibid. 9112 Y- matter was in a mamering before y 3 
change was made. 1337 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 527 The 
people in all partes.. are very wylde,. .at no stay, but in a 
mamoring, what they may do. 1379 W. Wilkinson Confut. 
Familye of Love 8 b, God keepe us from falling away from 
the truth, or standing in mammering therof. 1609 [Bp. W. 
Barlow] Answ. Nameless Lath. 115 Hee. .did protest euen 
while matters were in a mammering. 16x2 R. Carpenter 
Soules Sent. 72 The carnall man stands here at a mammering 
and maruelling howit can bee done. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate 
Lang. Uni. xc. § 886 The one goes on forward, .without 
respit, the other staggers (is in a mammering). 


M A MMOLS. 

+ Ma-mmering, pfil. a. Obs. [f. Mammer v. 

+ - 1 NG A] Hesitating. 

1381 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 358 This doctrine 
doth abolish quite the doctrine of the law, of repentaunce,. . 
and commaundeth a mammering doubifulnesse. 

t Ka’mmery. Obs. rare— 1 . In 6 mamorie. 

[f. Mammer v. +■ -y.] = Mammering sb. 

1378 H. Wotton CourtUe Control). Cupid’s Cartels To 
Rdr., My quill remayned long (as men say) in a mamorie, 
quiuering in my quaking fingers, before I durst presume to 
publishe these my fantasies. 

Mammet, obs. f. Mammee ; variant of Maumet. 
Mammetrous, -try,var. ff. Maumetrous, -try. 
Mammey, Mammie, see Mammee, Mammy. 
Mammifer (msemifai). Now rare. [a. F. 
mammifere, orig. used in pi. as ad. mod.L. ntam- 
mifera ; see next.] = Mammal sb. 

1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 91 The terrestrial mammifers. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World 356 The carnivorous mammifer. 

||Mammifera(n)8emi’feia). rare. [mod.L. neut- 
pl. of * mammifer adj,, f. L mamma (see Mamma -) 

+ -fer bearing. (Substituted by French naturalists 
a 1S00 for Linnaeus’ manimalia').} = Mammalia. 

1827 R. Jameson tr. Cuvier's Theory Earth (ed. 5) 294 
Among all these mammifera,. there has not been a single 
quadrumanous animal. 

Mammifercras (maemi’ferss), a. [£ as prec. 

+ -ous : see -eerous.] 

1 . - Mammalian a. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 495 The . . larger mammiferous animals. 

1833 Lyell Princ. _ Geol. III. 59 None of the associated 
mammiferous remains belong to species which now exist. 
1850 H. Miller Footpr. Croat, viii. (1874) 148 A more exact 
resemblance to the mammiferous tail. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. x. (1878) 271 Mammiferous remains. 

2 . Of a part of the body : 1 earing the mammae. 
1878 Bell tr .Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 422 The m arsu- 

pium. .encloses the mammiferous region of the abdomen. 

Mammiform (mse-mifpim), a . Also incor- 
rectly mammeeform {Treas. Bot. 1866). [f. L. 

mamma Mamma 2 + -(i)eorm: cf. F. mammiforme.\ 
Having the form of a mamma or breast. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mastoidei,. .the Mammiform, 
or Dug-like processes. 1843 Fouiies in Proc. Berm. A at. 
Club II. No. xx. 79 The upper series bear from one to four 
mammiform tubercles. 1878 Ann. $ Mag. Nat. Hist, Nov. 
393 Numerous large mammiform tubercles. 

Mammill, variant of Mamklle Obs. 
Mammilla, -ar, -ate, etc. : see Mamill-, 
Mammilion, variant of Mamelon. 
Mammitis (msemortis). Path. [f. Mamma 2 
+ -lTis.j Inflammation of the mammary gland. ; 
1872 F. G. Thomas Vis. Women (ed. 3) 103 At other times 
their proper tissue becomes inflamed, as we see that of the 
breast do in mammitis. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Mammlere, variant of Mambler Obs. 
Mammock (marmsk), sb. arch, and dial, (see 
E. D. L>.). Also 6-7 mammocke, 7 mamo.k. [Of 
obscure origin : formed with the dim. suffix -ock.] 
A scrap, shred, broken or torn piece. Also fig. 

a 1329 Skelton Col. Cloute 654 Whan mammockes was 
your meate, With moldy brede to eate. c 1600 Day Beyg. 
Bednall Gr. iv. i. Let me be torn into mammocks with 
wilde Bears if [etc.]. 1607 Walkington ( 'pt. Glass 62 Small 
mammocks of stone, of the bignesse of dice. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp.tt Peter i«5. xcoGodregardeth not the mammoi kesofour 
sacrifices. 1631 Ogii.by Aesop (1665) 137 Their Masking Sutes 
are all in mamocks tore, a 1722 Lisle Hush (1752) 247 
Large cattle, - will make mammocks, that they will leave and 
net eat. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiii, 1 say, cut him to 
mammocks upon the spot ! 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 

in. 40 This gangrel thief thought fit to tread The grass to 
mammocks by my head 1 

Mammock (mre-msk), v. Now chiefly dial. 
(see E. D. D.). [f. Mammock sb.} trans. To 

break , cut, or tear into fragments or shrecis. 

X607 Shaks. Cor. I. iii. 71 Hee did so set his teeth, and 
teare it. Oh, I warrant how he mnmmockt it. 1641 Milton 
Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 III. 17 The obscene, and surfeted 
Priest scruples not to paw, and mammock ihe sacramental! 
bread. 1670 Covel Viary (Hakl. Soc.) 262 This was ready 
mammockt and cut to our hands. 1764 Francis Lett. (1901) 
I. 65 After being ail mammocked the fish were sent down to 
be boiled. 1832 Fraser’s Mag. XLV. 523 The soft parts are 
cut. .and mammocked in every conceivable way. i£88 Jrnl. 
Amer. Folk-lore I. No. 2 A colored man . .frequently com- 
plains that the cows ‘ mammock the hay ’ so badly. 
fig. 1806-7 J. Berksford Miseries Hum. Lije (1826) vil 
lxix, Hearing your favourite poem . . mammocked by the 
mouth of a forward Puppy. 1865 Knight Seh. Hist, Eng. L 
660 He [Garrick] mangled Shakspere. And he patched the 
mammock'd plays with tawdry rags. x8go A thenlenm 29 
Mar. 400/2 One or two lines have to be mammocked to fit 
them into the new arrangement. 

Mammoda, variant of Maumudi Obs. 
Mammo&is, ? pi. ? U.S. 1 Obs. _ [app. a. Urdu 
(Pers.) maktnudi a sort of fine muslin, f. MaJpmiid ; 
see Maumudi.] (See quots.) ' 

1828 Webster, Mnmmodis, coarse, plain Indian muslins. 
18S9 Century Viet., Mammodis , n. pi., Cotton cloths from 
India; commonly applied to the plain ones only. 

Mammoid (mse’moid), a . [f. Mamma 2 + -oid.] 
Resembling a mamma. 1 

1774 Darwin in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 349 The mammoid 
process of the temporal bone. 

Mammole (moe-miml). The edible fruit of 
Opuntia Tuna {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). 
Mammoluke, obs. form of Mameluke. 


MAMMON. 

Mammon (mte-mnn). Also 4, 6 Mammona, 

6 mammonde, mammcmy. [a. late L. maiiny- 
mono. masc. (Vulg.), ma(m)mon (Diefenb.), a. Gr. 
(N.T.) pa pad as (late texts papfuovds), a. Aramaic 
pop marnon, «:ino mamona riches, gain (frequent in 
the Targums), Hence also Syriac nuhnfma, Goth. 
mammona wk. masc., mod. F. mammon , mammone. 

The N. T. phrase ixaptovas rrjs aSiKias _ (Eng. version 
* mammon of unrighteousness’; earlier versions, ‘mammon 
of iniquity’, ‘ wicked mammon ’, etc.) represents exactly the 
Aramaic mdmSn diWshaS-, ‘riches or gain of wickedness’ 
(Targ. Hab. ii. g), and approximately the more common 
tndmon di-sEqar, * riches of falsehood '.] 

1 . The Aramaic word for ‘ riches *, occurring in 
the Greek text of Matt. vi. 24 and Luke xvi. 9-13, 
and retained in the Vulgate. Owing to the quasi- 
persouification in these passages, the word was 
taken by mediaeval writers as the proper name of 
the devil of covetousness. • This use appears in 
English in the 14-1 6th c., and was revived by, 
Milton {P. L. I. 078, xr. 228). The word does 
not occur in the N. T. translations of Wyclif and 
Purvey (who substitute richessis), but it was used 
by Tindale (1526-34) and subsequent translators, 
with the exception of those of the Geneva version. 
From the 16th c. onwards it has been current in 
English, usually with more or less of personifica- 
tion, as a term of opprobrium for wealth regarded 
as an idol or as an evil influence. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 81 He.. with Mammonas moneye 
hath maked him frendes. 1502 Ord. Crystal Men (W. de 
W. 1506) n.xi, 117 A deuyll named Mammona made unto 
the couetous man ,vi. commaundementes. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 281b, No persone may serue god eternal, 
& also y c mammonde of iniquite, which is golde & syluer 
& other rychesse. 1330 Latimer Let . to Plea. VIII in 
Foxe A 4- M. (1563) 1346/1 Thys wycked Mammon, the 
goodesof thys worlde, whyche is their God. 1618 Bp. Halu 
Right. Mammon 64 The foolish Siluer-smiths may shout out, 
Great is Mammon of the worldlings. 1620 T. Granger 
Div. Logike 102 He is the slaue of muddy Mammon. 1683 
Tbyon IV ay to Health xix. (1697) 418 Miserly Parents 
sacrificing their Children to Mammon is a wretched Idolatry. 
*732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 171 Who sees pale Mammon pine 
amidst his store. 1773 Observ. State Poor 49 Eyes fasci- 
nated by Mammon the god of this world. *781 Cowper 
Charity 45 Mammon makes the world his legatee Through 
fear, not love. 1836 Keble Dissent ii. in Lyra A post., A 
creed. . By Mammon’s touch new moulded o’er and o’er, 
b. Sometimes jocularly for ‘ money 

■ 1706 E. Ward Wooden World Drss. { 1708) 101 While his 
Mammon lasts, he’s a mad Fellow. 

2 . attrib. and Comb ,as mammon gospel, worship, 
•worshipper ; mammon-blinded, worshipping adjs. 

1826 Ii. Irving Babylon IL 413 We.. are now a Mammon- 
worshipping people. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. in. ii, We 
..with our Mammon-Gospel, have come to strange conclu- 
sions. Ibid., Verily Mammon-worship is a melancholy creed. 
Ibid. iv. viii. When Mammon-worshippers here and there 
begin to be God-worshippers. 183X Kingsley Yeast vi. 108 
However Mammon-blinded, he was- kindly and upright. 
1899 W, R. Inge Chr, Mysticism viii. 317 The sweet in- 
fluences of the home deprive even mammon-worship of half 
its grossness. 

Mammon, obs. variant of Mammoth sb. 
Mainmondom (marmsndam). [f. Mammon 
+ -DOM.J The realm or domain of mammon. 

' 1861 Sala in Temple Bar 1.364 All the gold of Mammon- 
dom could not . , bring cheerful warmth. 

t Mammonet. Obs. [ad. med.L. mammonetus 
(Promp. Parv. 327/1, Wr.-Wiilcker 594/30), ‘mar- 
moset’, f. mammon monkey.] A kind of monkey. 

. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 7 Mammonets are lesse then 
an Ape, . . having 'a long and hairy taile. 

■ MlaiiimoiliacalOmemanai’akal), a. nonce -wd. 
[f. Mammon : after demoniacal.'] =next. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs, Concl. Observ., All English 
society is cursed by this mammoniacal superstition. 

Mammonic (mEemp'nik), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
Mammon + -10.] Of or pertaining to mammon. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 362 The mainmonic hydra. 

Mammonish (mre-manij), a. [f. Mammon + 
-ish.] Influenced by or devoted to mammon. 

1837 Svp. Smith Let. to Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 
258/t This, it will be said, is a Mammonish view of the 
subject. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi, (1858) 349 A great black 
devouring world not Christian, but Mammonish, Devilish. 
1843 — Past 4 Pr, til. ix. 1851 T. Parker in Weiss Life 4 
Carr. 1. 381 Unitarian ministers have, .generally congrega- 
tions more mammonish,. than the orthodox congregations, 

Hammoaism (mas'tnoniz’m). [f. Mammon + 
-ism. (Cf. G. mammonismus.j] Devotion to the 
pursuit of riches. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. t. v, In whirlwinds of fire, you 
and your Mammonisms, Dilettantisms [etc,].. shall disap- 
pearl Ibid. 11. xvi, If. .all except Mammonism be a vain 
grimace. 1897 Price Hogues in Daily News 13 Nov. 2/4 It 
Was necessary to protect the Lord’s Day against Mammonism. 
Mammoaist (marmanist), [f- Mammon + 
-1ST. Cf. obs. Da. mammonist. A worshipper 
of mammon ; one who sets his heart on riches. 

* 55 ° Crowley Inform. 4 Petit, 13 b, Let them no more be 
named Christians,, .but Mammonistes after Mammon whose 
badge they beare. 1560 Becqn Catech . tv. Wks. 1564 I. 415 
They are all Mammonistes and worldlinges. 1667 Causes 
Demy Chr. Piety v. 105 Let him come to the converted 
Mwnmoulsc, and ask him which he finds the better Trisa- 
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snry, his own Coffer or the poor mans Bowels. 1702 C. 
Mather Magn. Chr, 111. 209 The .Gains of Mammonists, 
18x7 Coleridge ‘ BleSsedare ye that Soiu ’ 78 The.. world- 
honoured company -of Christian Mammonists. 1886 W. 
Graham Soc.Probl. 459 The mammonist money-maker. 

Mammoiaistic (maemanrstik), a. rare. [f. 
prec. + -jo,] After the manner of a mammonist. 

1882 G. Macdonald Castle Warlock III. xxiv. 333 The 
usual mammonistic feeling of the enormous importance of 
money. 1893 Chicago Advance 27 Apr., A mammonistic age. 

Mammonite (marmanait). [f. Mammon + 
-he.] = Mammonist. 

1712 E. Ward Misc. Writ. III. 11. 55 Your Hands are the 
Mammonites that convey unlawful Gam out of other Peoples 
Pockets into your own Till. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed 
Man 111 . 263 The gold failed, and the mammonites vanished. 

attrib, 1850 Kingsley A It. Locke x. (1874) 84 It suits the 
venal Mammonite press. . to jumble them together. 1853 
Tennyson. Maud 1. i. xa When a Mammonite mother kills 
her babe for a burial fee. 1861 Macm. Mag. V. 120 [They] 
are said to be invaded by the mammonite spirit. 

Mammonitish (marmsnaitij), a. [f. Mam- 
monitb + -ish.] Mammon-like. 

16x5 J. Taylor (Water P.) Urania lx. Wks. (1630I 6/2 
Avarice.. makes his Mammonitish God hisgaine. 1841 Hor. 
Smith Moneyed Man IL 254 May_ the result of her nuptials 
be worthy . . the Mammonitish spirit in which they originate ! 

BEammoilizatioilCmasimansiz^i-Jan). rare. [f. 
next + -ATiON.j The action of mammonizing. 

18.. Meth. Quart. Rev. (Worcester i860). 
Mammonize (maeunsnaiz), v. rare. [f. Mam- 
mon + -ize.J tram. To influence through mammon. 

1819 ‘R, Rabelais’ A bell lard 4 Heloisa x. 314 One half 
too have been canoniz’d, Having Old N ick thus mammoniz’d, 
As to build structures unto God [etc.]. 

Mammono’latry. nonce-tvd. [f. Mammon + 
-(o) lathy,] The worship of mammon. 

1820 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 98 [This] is im- 
pudence and Mammonolatry to boot. 

Mammontrie, variant of Maumetry Obs. 
Mammony, variant of M.ilmeny Obs. 
Mammooda, -dee, variants of Mabmudi Obs. 
Mammoring, variant of Mammering -vb. sb. 
Mammose (msrmous), a. [ad. L. tnammos-us : 
see Mamma 1 * and -OSE.] Having breast-like pro- 
tuberances. 

1836 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1837 Asa Gray Less. Bot. 
Gloss., Mammose : breast-shaped. 

Mammoth (mse-xap]>), sb, and a. Also 8 
mammuth., mamaut, maman, mamont, mam- 
mon, mammot, (mammoht), 8-9 mammoutto.. 
[a. Russian fMaMMOTB mammot , whence mam- 
in otovoi host mammoth’s bones (Ludolf Gram. 
Russ. 1696, p. 92); now Maiam mamant. 
Hence also F. mammouth, + mamant, + viammont. 
The word is of obscure origin ; the alleged Tartar 
word mama ‘ earth ’ (usually cited as the etymon) 
is not known to exist.] A. sb. 

1 . A large extinct species of elephant ( Elephas 
primigenius ) formerly native in Europe and north- 
ern Asia ; its remains are frequently found in the 
alluvial deposits in Siberia. 

[1698 tr. Ludoif in A. Brand's Emb. Muscovy into China 
X22 The Mammotovoy, which is dug out of the Earth in 
Siberia ] 1706 tr. Ides' Trav. vi. 26 The old Siberian Russians 
affirm that the Mammuth is very like_ the Elephant. 1738 
tr. Sirahlenbergs Descr. Russia xiii. 403 The Russian 
Mammoth certainly came from the word Behemot. 1763 
J. Bell Trav. Asia II. 148 Tartars.. have seen this creature, 
called mammon, at the dawn of day, near lakes and rivers. 
Ibid., That kind of ivory called, in this country, mammon’s 
horn. 1807 J. Barlow Columb, 1. 70s Where mammoth 
grazed the renovating groves. 1824 Byron Def. Transf. 
111. i. 55 "fwas sport . . To go forth, with a pine For a spear, 
’gainst the mammoth. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxviii. 
(1878) 463 Man, the Mammoth, and other extinct mammalia, 
were contemporaneous. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as mammoth horn, i'vory, 
tusk ; mammoth-wise ndv. 

1843 Zoologist I. 2 By the name of mammoth horns the 
Siberians designate the fossil tusks which are so numerous 
. . throughout the northern d istricts. x868 Swinburne Blake 
247 The spinal skeleton,.. shaped mammoth-wise, in grovel- 
ling involution of limb. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. v. 150 A 
fragment of mammoth-tusk. 1903 Expositor June 460 
Wrought objects of mammoth ivory. 

e, U. S, Often applied to the fossil mastodon. 
x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed, 5) 296 The Siberian Mammoth, 
or Elephant, and the American Mammoth, or Mastodomon. 
i834M e Mt)RTRiE Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 98 The Mammoth 
has been completely destroyed., . Its remains are found., 
throughout all pans of North America. x 3 so Lvei.l 2nd 
Visit U.S. IT. 197 The fossil remains of the mammothtaname 
commonly, applied in the United States to the mastodon). 

2 . Jig. Something of huge size (cf. IT. 

1894 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 269 Bayle’s ‘ Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique ’,5 vols. folio, or any kindred mammoth among books. 

B. culj. Comparable to the mammoth in size; 
huge, gigantic. 

18x4 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. 309 The dancing very 
bad ; the performers all had mammoth legs, 1820 Keats 
Hyperion 1 . 164 But one of the whole mammoth-brood still 
kept His sovereignty, 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 309 note. 
The great cave in Kentucky is called the Mammoth Cave, 
although none of the remains of that animal have been 
found in it. 4850 Scoresby Cheever's Whaletn. Adv. iii. 
(1859) 36 The whale was thus got hold of, and the mammoth 
carcass secured to the ship. 1834 T. S. C. Abbott Nafit’Lou 
| £1855) I. xv, 262 AH the streets of the mammoth metropolis. 


MAMUQUE. 

*874 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining $0$ The Mammoth 
vein itself is about 23 feet thick. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 20 June 
7/1 Yorkshire made another mammoth score. 

b. Mammoth powder (see quot. 1875); Mam- 
moth-tree, the Sequoia ( Wellingtonia ) gigantea, a. 
large coniferous tree, native of California. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1051/1 The Wellingtonia of our gardens, 
and the Big or Mammoth-tree of the Americans. 1875 
Knight Did. Mech, s.v. Gunpowder, For very heavy ord- 
nance a much larger grained powder.. called mammoth 
powder, was introduced by the late General T. J. Rodman. 
Maxnm.oth.ee, variant of Mahmopi Obs. 

+ Mammotlirept. Obs. [ad. late L. mam-, 
mothrept-us (Augustine), a. . Gr. fiaji^penros 
brought up by one’s grandmother, f. pappij grand- 
mother + Bpiirros vbl. adj., f. rpGpeiv to bring up,] 
A spoilt child ; a nursling. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. iii, Amo. . . How like 
you it, sir? — Hed. V erie well in troth. — Amo. But very well? 
O, You are a meere mammothrept in judgement. 1609 J. 
Davies Holy Roode (1878) 13 _And for we are the Mammo- 
threpts of Sinne, Crosse vs with Christ, to weane our joys 
therein. 1651 Biggs New Disp. T 55 If he be but an Academick, 
though a meer mammothrept, and perhaps a Midas. 

*[[ By Brathwait misused (from misunderstanding 
of quot. 1599 above) for : A severe critic. 

16x7 Brathwait Sneaking Age O 2 b, Or what strict 
Mamothrept that man should bee, Who has done Chaucer 
such an injurie. 1635 — A read. Pr. 217 These be the fruits 
of all severe mammothrepts who relish nothing but justice. 
Mammotry, variant of Maumetry Obs. 

II Mammilla (mte’miwla). Also (anglicized or 
after Fr.) mammule. [L. mammula a little teat, 
dim. of mamma Mamma 2 .] = Mamilla. 

1816 Kirby & Sf. Entomal. (1843) I. 344_ Two additional 
spinners (or mammiilm) peculiar to this species. 1836 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Mammula. .a mammule. 

Hence Ma mmnlar, E/Ia mmulose adjs., consist- 
ing of or having mammillae. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxix. 135 The grub of a 
beetle. .whose body is margined on each side by eight 
triangular fleshy inammular processes. 1889 Syd. Soc, 
Lex., Mamntulose. 

Mammy (mm'ini). Also 7-9 -ie. [dim. of 
Mam 1 : sec -y.] 

1 . A child's word for mother. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 974 Your mammy and your 
daily Brought forth a godely babi ! 1560 Nice Wanton 452 
(Manly), All this our Mammy would take in good worth. 
1362 Phaer ZEneid viii. Z iij b, Their mammies teats they 
lap with hungry lipps. x6xx Florio, Mamma, . .a breast. 
Also Mam, Mother-mine, or Mammie. 17x9 D’Urfev Pills 
V. x8 She’ll be a Mammy before it is long. 1773 Mme. 
D’Arblay Let. to Crisp in Early Diary, I., proceed to be 
sorry and glad that you and your Mammy have been ill 
and are better. 1793 Burns Bonny Jean 5 And ay she 
wrought her mammie’s wark, And ay she sang sae merrilie. 
1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i, Andy grew up in mischief and 
the admiration of his mammy. 

b. Comb., as mammy-sick a. ( contemptuous ), 
distressed at being separated from (one’s) mother. 

1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Clouds m. iii, The town 
Will pronounce you a mammy-sick coddle. 188s J. C. 
Jeaffreson Real Shelley I. 51 A shy. .mammy-sick lad. 

2 . In the southern United States, esp. before the 
abolition of slavery : A coloured woman having 
the care of white children, 

1839 Bartlett Did. Amer., Mammy, the term of en- 
dearment used by white children to their negro nurses and 
to old family servants. 1887 T. N. Page Ole Virginia 
(1893) 164 The old mammies and uncles who were our com- 
panions and comrades. 1901 R. D. Evans Sailor's Log i. 3 
Like most Southern children, I was brought up and cared 
for by a ‘black mammy’. 

Mamo (in£i‘n>0j. [Hawaiian.] The sickle- 
billed Sunbird, Drepanis pacifica, a native of the 
Sandwich Islands, having rich yellow feathers. 

1891 S. B. Wilson & A. H. Evans Birds Sandwich I si. n, 
Drepanis pacifica. Mamo.. .This wreath, .is made entirely 
of Alamo feathers. 1893 Newton Did, Birds 223 The 
Alamo (Drepanis), whose beautiful feathers .. have led to 
its extirpation. 

Mamony, variant of Malmeny Obs. 
Mamooda, -dee, -do, variants of Mahmubi Obs. 
Mamoring, variant of Mammering vbl. sb. 
Mamoutrie, variant of Maumetry Obs. 

II Mampalon (mse-mpalpn). [? Native name. 

Mr. W. W. Skeat rejects the suggested connexion with 
Malay tikus ambang-bitlan, the name of a Malaccan viverra 
(Raffles in Linn. Soc. Trims. XU I. 273).] 

A small viverrine mammal, Cy nogale bennetti, of 
semi-aquatic habits, native of Borneo. 

7843 J, E, Gray List Spccivi. Mammalia Brit. Mus, 53 
The Mampalon, Cytwgale Bennettii Gray. 1883 Riverside 
Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 440 The Mampalon. . has webbed feet, 
a very short, cylindrical tail [etc.]. 

Mamseli (msemzeri). colloq. fa. F. mamselle, 
contraction of Mademoiselle.] = Mademoi- 
selle 3. 

1842 Thackeray Fitz-Boodle Papers Pref., I shall take 
care, Mamsell, that you return to Switzerland. 

Mamudee, variant of Mahmudi. 

Mamuluke, obs. form of Mameluke. 
Mamunt, obs. variant of Moment. 

+ Mamu’que. Obs. [a. F. mamuque (Du 
Bartas), ad. Sp. mamuco (Lopez de Gomara 
1 55 2 —3% the source of which is the corrupt form 
Mamuco Diala occurring in the Cologne edition 
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(Jan. T 52 3-4) of Max. Transylvanus De Moluccis , 
where the Rome edition of Nov. 1523 has the more 
correct Manuccodiata : see Mandcodxata.] A 
fabulous bird, the description of which is founded 
on erroneous accounts of the Bird of Paradise. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 803 But note we now, 
towards the rich Moluques, Those passing strange and 
wondrous (birds) Mamuques.. .Food-less they live ; for th’ 
Aire alonely feeds them : Wing-less they fly. 1606 Ibid. n. 
iv. n. Magnificence 288 To th’ ever-Bowrs her oft a-loft 
t’advance, The light Mamuques wiuglesse wings she has. 
t Matnzer. Obs. [a. late L. mamzer, a Heb. 
word (noo) adopted by the Vulgate in Deut. 
xxiii. 2 (where: it appears with the gloss £ id est 
de scorto natus’), and hence frequently used in the 
Middle Ages.] A bastard. 

136a Winzet Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 I. 43 Thair suld 
nocht be sa mony ..scabbit Moabites, Amomtes, and sclan- 
derous Mamzeres. .maid preistis. 1612 Bp. Hali. Serm. v, 
60 Whatever become of these Mamzers, which do thus 
exclude themselves from the congregation of God [etc.]. 
1863 Kingsley Her cm. II. iv. 73 The only power that is, 
whom 1 see in England, -is William the Mamzer. 

. Mian (msen), sbf Forms : Norn, (Acc.) Sing, 1-4 
mann, (1 monn, manna), 1-5, 8-9 dial, mon, 
4-6 manne, Sc. mane, (5 moon), 1- man. Nom. 
(. Acc .) Plural. 1-4 menn, 2 msen(n, 3 mannes, 
mannen, 4-5 Sc. mene, (5 menne, 6 men), 1- 
men. Genitive sing. a. 1-5 monnes, 1-6 mannes, 
4 monnis, -ys, mannus, manes, mones, 4-6 
manis, mannys, 4-7 mannis, mans, 6- man’s. 
P. uninflected (north.) 4-5 man, 5 mane. Genitive 
plural, a. 1-2 manna, monna, 2 monnan, 2-3 
manne(n, monne(n. P. 3-6 mennes, 4 menes, 
-ys, 4-6 mennis, -ys, 6 menis, 4-8 mens, 8-9 
men’s. 7. 2 mennen, 4 mennene, menne. 
S. uninflected ( north. ) 4 men. Dative sing. 1-3 
men, (x menne), 3-4 manne, monne. Dative 
plural, a. 1-2 mannum, monnum, 2 mannan, 
monnan, 2-3 manne(n, monne(n. P. 3 men- 
nen, 3-4 menne. [Com. Teut. : OE. inanin , 
mpn(n (pi. and dat. sing. inqtilpi), also rarely manna 
wk. masc., corresponds to OFris. man, mon, OS. 
man (inflected mann-, pi .man), Du. man (pi. in 
MDu. manne, man, in mod. Du. mannen, rarely 
mans), OHG. man sing, and pi. (MHG. mann 
sing, and pi., mod.G. mann, pi. manner ), ON. 
mab-r, rarely mann-r, accus .mann, genitive wawwr, 
pi .menn. rarely meSr, mxSr (Sw. man, pi .man. 
Da. mand, pi. msend), Goth, manna, accus. man- 
nans, genit. mans, pi. mans, mannans. The forms 
in the various Teut. langs, belong to two declen- 
sional stems, the OTeut. forms of which would be 
*mann- and *mannon-. (The ON. man str. neut., 
slave, may possibly be related, but the connexion 
is doubtful.) The OE. plural m%nn is the regular 
descendant of OT eut. *manni%, and the dative mgnn 
of OTeut. *manni , from the cons.-stem *mann~. 

It was formerly regarded as certain (on the ground of the 
supposed correspondence with Skr. manu man) that the nn 
of was derived from an original mu. The now 

prevailing view is that the second it represents the zero- 
grade of the suffix of a stern of which the Gothic form would 
be *manau-. This hypothesis accounts for the otherwise 
obscure form niana - which the word assumes in Gothic 
compounds; if it be correct, the Teut. word and the Skr. 
manu cannot have any nearer relation than that of inde- 
pendent derivatives of a common root. They have been 
usually referred to the Indogermanic 'men-, *;nou-, to think 
(see Mind sb.), so that the primary meaning of the sb. would 
refer to intelligence as the distinctive characteristic of human 
beings as contrasted with brutes. Many scholars, however, 
regard this as intrinsically unlikely to have been the original 
sense, though no plausible alternative explanation has been 
suggested. 

In all the Teut. langs. the word had the twofold sense of 
| human being ’ and 1 adult male human being though exc. 
in Eng. itjias been mainly superseded in the former sense 
by a derivative (Ger., Du. meusch, Sw. menniska, Da. 
menneske : cf. M annish sb.),] 

I. 1 , A human being (irrespective of sex or age); 
= L. homo. In OE. the prevailing sense. 

+ a. In many OE. instances, and in a few of 
later date, used explicitly as a designation equally 
applicable to either sex. Obs. 

In OE. the words distinctive of sex were suer and wifi 
wppman and •wi/man. 

971 Blickl, Horn. 9 Heofonrices duru . . belocen standeb 
purh ha aerestan men. c 1000 /Elfriu Gram. ix. (Z.) 36 Hie el 
kaec homo. .aeg6er is man ge wer ge wif. c 1000 — Saints' 
Gives viii, 185 [St. Agatha says :] Eala 3 u min drihten he me to 
menn gesceope. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 332 ?;ifwife to swipe 
offlowe sio monao ^ecynd, genim niwe horses tord [etc.]. .p 
se mon swatte swihe. £1121 O. E. Chron, an. 639 (Laud 
MS.), pass dohter was ^ehaten Ercongota halifemne & 
wundotlic man. c 1523 Metr. Horn. 155 And yef thaie [the 
husband and wife] riht riche men ware. Ibid. 156 Wit tua 
men [Simeon and Anna], that him comly grette. 1597 J. 
King On donas (1618) 480 The Lord had out one paire of 
men in Paradise. 175a Hume Pot. Disc. x. 159 There is in 
all men, both male and female, a desire and power of genera- 
tion more active than is ever universally exerted. 1793 
Burke Lett., to_ Comte de Mercy . (1844) IV. 144 Such a 
deplorable havoc is made in the minds of men (both sexes) 
iu France,.. that [etc.]. 
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Tb. In the surviving use, the sense * person ’ ■ 
occurs only in general or indefinite applications i 
(e.gi with adjs. like every, any, no, and often in 
the plural, esp. with all, any, some , many, few , 
etc.) ; in modern apprehension man as thus used 
primarily denotes the male sex, though by impli- j 
cation referring also to women. 

The gradual development of the use of the unambiguous 
synonyms body, person, one , and (for the p\nva\)f alk(s , people, : 
has greatly narrowed the currency of man in this sense; 
it is now literary and proverbial rather than colloquial. 

r8zs Vesp. Hymns i. 8 in O. E. Texts 401 lc uteode : 
onge^n fremSes cynnes men [L. exivi obviam aliens gcnae\. 
<7950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xii. 19 Ne geheres teni^ mon 
[cioooH.gj. Gosp. nan man] in worSum stefn his. Ibid, xvi. 

13 Huelc'ne cueftas menn sie sunu monnes? ciooo ZElfric ! 
Saints' Lives x. 191 Hwast tom ic manna ptet ic mihte god 
forbeodan? cxxjsLawb. Horn. 3 gif oniman seid eawiht ■ 
Ibid. 39 We foiyeue# pan monne pe us to agultec). Ibid. 127 
He wes imacad to monne ilicnesse. c 1200 Trim. Coll. Horn. 
139 He turnde ut of pe burh into wilderne and fro mennes 
wutiienge to wilde deores. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 291/112 
Ich habbe i-sunegut manne . mest. a 1300 Cursor M. 108 
Scho prais ai for sinful menn. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 
197 For many mannus malt we mys wolde destruye. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 2 That of the lasso or of the more ijom man j 
mai Iyke of that I wryte. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 46 Ac | 
yf pe marchaunt make hus way ouere menne come. c 1430 j 
Merlin 262 Acompanyeof yonge Gentilmen that beth high 
mennes sones. c 1460 Fortescue MAr. <5- Lim. Mon. vii. 

(r 883) 125 Off somme; man is highnes shall haue more 
thanke (for money then ffor lande. c 1475 Ranf Coilyar 
46 Men callis me Rauf Coil^ear. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs 
Husb. 1. (1586) 13 We must remember that seruantes be 
men. 1392 Shaks. Rom. pul. in. i. 59. 1632 Sanderson 
Serm. 14 Measuring other mens actions and consciences. 
1634 Bi\ Hall Contempt., JSf. T. tv. iii, I regard not the 
body ; the soul is the man. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 7 Wks. 

I. 142/2 No man can be sure.. that it has the same appear- 
ance to him as it has to another man. 1833 Tennyson 
Brook 33 For men may come and men may go, But I go on 
for ever. 

c. Used indefinitely without article. 

Chiefly in negative contexts, also in proverbial collocations, 
as in the traditional inn sign ‘ Entertainment for man and 
beast ’. 

138a Wychf John vii. 46 Neuere man spak so, as this 
spekith. [Similarly in all later versions.]. 1:1450 Mirour 
Sahtacioun 1363 Out of a. hide a stone with out mans 
hands was kytte. 1323 Cromwell Sp. in Merriman Life 
f; Lett, (1902) I. 31 Yf yt had bene possible by rnannys 
industry. 1330 Palsgr. 710/1 He deserveth it as lytell as 
ever dyd man. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 

I. 41 Be ony slauchtir, or ony scheding of manis blude. 
1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 41 They haue shambles 
of mans-flesh as wee haue of beettes and muttons. 1754 
Richardson Grandisen II. iv. 48, I never fear’d man, since 
I could write man. 1847 Tennyson Princess in. 118 , 1 was 
courteous, every phrase well-oil’d, As man's could be. 

Pros 1. The wind that blows from the east Is neither good 
for man nor beast. 

d. Used predicatively without article in phr. to 
be, become, be made man : to have or assume human 
nature. 

c 1357 L.ay Folks' Catech. (T.) 26 Iesu crist.. toke flesh 
and blode, and become man. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 493 pi 
sone.. bicam man of a mayde. 1413 Pilgr. Sosule n. xhi. 
(1839) 48 Thou man bycome thy selfe, for mannes nede. 
1349 BA. Com. Prayer, At han. Creed. 1374 Wiiitgikt 
Serm. Inf. Eliz. (1714) 11 Whether the Pope be God or 
man or a meane betwixt both? 1603 Shaks. Lear ut. iL 
43 Since I was man, . . Such groanes of roaring Winde, 
and Raine, I neuer Remember to haue heard. 1649 

J. Eccleston tr. Behmen's Epist. ii. § 57. 30 It was for the 
sottles sake that God became jnan. 1898 A. G. Mortimer 
Cath. Faith Practice a. vii. 186 The theologians. -have 
taught that our Lord as Man had three kinds of knowledge. 

2 . In abstract or generic sense, without article : 
The human creature regarded abstractly, and per- 
sonified as an individual; human beings collectively; 
the human race or species ; mankind. In Zoology : 
The human creature or race viewed as a genus 
(Homo: in the present classification consisting of 
only one species, If. sapiens ) of animals. 

In OE. a few examples occur with the definite article. 
The Eng. use of the word as a quasi-proper name, without 
article, differs from the practice of most of the modern 
European, langs. (cf. F. I'hotitine, G. dor niensch), and from 
the usage of Eng. itself with regard to other generic names 
of animals : cf. ‘ the anatomical structure of wan and that 
of the lion 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter viii. 3 Hwet is mon [ Thorpe se mann] 
fct gemyndis 8u sie his? c xooo Ags. Gosp, Mark ii. 27 
Reste-dses wees geworht for ):a men, uses se man for Sam 
resle-deeje. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 59 Hit vves for mon alls 
]>inge he makede. c 1230 Gen. Ex. 753 For mannes 
sinne Sus it is went, a 1300 Cursor M. 552 Man es clepid 
J>e lesse werld. c 1380 Wyci.ip Set. Wks. III. 376 po prin- 
cipal poynt and ende of Cristis dyinge. . was to save monnis 
soule. c 1440 York Myst. xxi. 84 Kynde of man is freele. 
1:1430 tr. De Imitations 1. xix. For man purposij? & god 
disposip. 1577 Vautrouilher Luther on Ep. Gal. 2 Mans 
weakenes and miserie is so great, that [etc.]. 1619 Purchas 
Microcosm, viii. 90 This Centre is enuironed with a Circle, 
called /rfr, of many colours in Man onely. 1732 Pope Ess. 
Man 11. 2 The proper study of Mankind is Man. 1774 
Goi.dsm. Hat. Hist. (1776! II. 132 Man is said to live with- 
out food for seven days. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3! X. 507/2 
In the Systcma. Natures, Man ( Homo\ is ranked as a dis- 
tinct genus of the Primates. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1837) I. 
269 Man is not only a working but a talking animal. 1843 
R. Chambers Vestiges (ed. 4) 234 The brain of Man. 1839 
Lowell Villa Franca 14 Men are weak, but Man is strong. 

3 . a. In Biblical and Theol. use, with inner, 
inward, outer , f fitter, outward, used to denote 


MAOST. 

the spiritual and material parts (respectively) of a 
human person ; also with old, new, to denote the 
spiritual, condition of those who are unregenerate 
and those who are regenerate. . F>. lienee inner, 
outer, lower man are jocularly used to denote parts 
of the physical frame of a person. 

ciooo, etc. [see Inner a. 3]. 1382 Wycltf r Pet. iii. 4 The 
hid man of herte [1535 Coverdale y> inwarde-man of y» 
hert]. 1382, etc. [see Old Man 2]. 1387 Golding De 

Mornay xiv. 214 In the inward man there are tasye would 
say) three men, the liuing, the sensitiue, and the reasonable. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xli, Gabriel’s lower, man was 
clothed in military gear. 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. 
I. 1. v. .83 The outer was forgotten in the inner man. 

II. 4 . An adult male person, a. With special 
reference to sex. 

c 1000 AElfric Saints' Lives ii. 78 He . . saede byre gewislice 
hvvtet heo man ne \va:s. c xzoo Ormin 2389 Jho wass hannd- 
fesst an god mann patt J ostep wass 3ehatenn. a 1223 A ncr. 
AV2S6 Ert tuso wroS wiS mon o'her w'A wummou pet [etc.]? 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. {Mat him) 347 Manage.. to copte 
man & vemene. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 264 As a mayde 
for marines loue her moder forsaketb. 1387 Tkevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VI. 421 0 mayde mennene drede [Caxton mennes, 
L. O terror virgo virorum ]. 1308 Dunbar Tua Marin 

PVemen 42 Sen 30 war menis wyffis. 1603 Phi lotus lxxxij 
]our douchter. .Ane mannis claithis hes on hir tane. 1605 
Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 281 Let not womens weapons, water 
drops, Staine my mans cheekes. 1632 Lithgovv Trasi. in. 
116 They speake . . here the Hebrew tongue, man, woman 
and child. 1671 Lady M. Bertie in 12 th Rep. Hist, MSS, 
Comm. App. v. 23 The Dutcbesse .. whs very fine in., a 
short mans coat very richly laced. 1728-9 Mrs. Delany in 
Life Of Corr. 191 Every man took the woman he liked best 
to dance country-dances. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. 
(1881 1 5 Men (the jury of householders empanelled to deliver 
verdicts upon the ways of women). 

*|I contextually = ‘ man-child Obs. 

1378 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 153 Their Priests sacrificed 
ten children of three yeares of age, , .flue of these children 
were menne, and the other flue wemen. 

b. gencrically (without article : cf. 2). The 
male human being, Also predicatively (cf. 1 d). 

159X Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 310 Were man But Constant, 
he were perfect. 1601 — A It’s Well 1. i. 123 Man is enemie 
to virginitie. 1832 Coleridge in Life Sir IV. Hamilton 
(1882) I. 543 Man’s heart must be in his head. Woman’s 
head must be_ in her heart. 1847 Tennyson Princess vit. 
259 Woman is not undevelopt man, But diverse. 2830 
— Vivien 630 Man 1 is he man at all, who knows and winks? 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 318 As for the men, well 
of course they would marry any lady of any tribe, if she 
had a pretty lace, . . that’s just man’s u ay. 

c. 'With special reference to adult age. Some- 
times: A male who has attained Ms majority, 
Man and boy (advb. phr.) : from boyhood upwards, 
•f To write man : to be entitled by years to call 
oneself a man. d (To grow up, etc.) to man: to 
man’s estate, to adult age. 

<21200 Moral Ode 117 Al pet ech Mon liauef? idon 
soSiDen lie com to monne. <71200 Ormin 8053 Whil patt 
I wass litell child Icc held o clnldess paewess, & son surnni 
icc wass wexenn mann, pa flash I cbildess cosstess. 1390 
Gowek Conf. I.-344 He began to clepe and calle, As he 
which come was to manne. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xix, 14 
Thus will tl lay say, baith man and lad. 1330 Palsgr. 863/2 
From mans state, d,s aige parfaict. 2543 Ascham 
Toxopit. (Arb.) 100 In shoring both man and boye is 
In one opinion, that [etc.]. 1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 

(Shaks. Soc.) 43 When chast Adonis came to mans 
estate. 1601 Shaks. Alls Well 11. iii. 208, I must tell 
thee sirrah, 1 write Man : to which title age cannot bring 
tliee. 1602 — Ham. v. i. 177 (1604 Qo.), I haue been 
Sexten heere man and boy thirty yeeres. 1622 M^abbe tr. 
Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 1. 146 Albeit I did write man, 
yet I was but a young Lad to speake of. 1634 Cromwell 
ju IVkitelocke's Mem. (1853) IV. 170 They thought It more 
noble to die by the hand of a man than of a stripling. 171a 
Addison Sped. Ho. 453 * When ail thy Mercies' vi. Thine 
Arm unseen convey’d me safe And led me up to Man. 
1729 T. Cooke Tales, Proposals, etc. 18 Their Friendship 
early in their. Youth began, Eucreasing dayly as they rose 
to Man- 1734 [see xc). 1798 Southey Eng. Eclogues 
i. Poet. Wks. 1838 III- 3 I’ve lived here, man and boy, In 
this same parish, well nigh the full age Of man. 180a 
Wordsvv. ‘ My heart leaps up ’, 1 'he Child is father of the 
Man. 1837 Dickens Pickm. xxiv, An elderly gentleman in 
top-boots, who ltad been, .a peace officer, man and boy, for 
half a century, 

d. without express contrast. (The man is occa- 
sionally used for ‘ he ’, with a slight implication of 
depreciation, sympathy, or other feeling ; similarly 
the good man , the poor man, etc. So also cotloq . 
in expressions like ‘ the late man ”, ‘ the present 
mail’, etc., referring to the former or present holder 
of an office or position.) 

<71175 Lamb. Horn. 31 BluSeliche pe mon wile gan to 
scrifte and segge pe preoste pet he haue# treaue# and istolen. 
£1200 Vices y Virtues 45 Priestes and munekes and peso 
hadede mannen. £1290 Beket 302 in .S'. Eng. Leg. 1 . 113 
pe guode Man seint thomas. a 1300 Cursor M. 4828 (Cott.) 
We ar all a man [tv. rr. an monnes, a manes, oon monnes] 
barn-teme, £1375 Sb. Leg. Saints i. {Petrus) 114T0 theophi! 
sanct paule askyt pane, quhy pat he pat wrechtt mane held 
swa in presone. a 1400 list ill of Susan 227 He was borlich 
and bigge,. .More mi^ti mon pen we his Maistris to Make. 
*449 Rolls of Farit. V. 147/2 A man horsed, and armed in 
bryganders. <21674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. xv. § 38 And 
there is no question the man pc. Cromwell] was in great 
agony, and in his own mind he did heartily desire to be king; 
1735 Bolingbrqke On Parties Ded. 27 You may pass . . for 
a Man of extreme good Parts, and for a Minister of much 
Experience, 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) I. 24 
The man iu gibbets who hung by the road., 1837 O. A. 
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Brownson in Ht. Martineau Sec. Arner. III. 347 With the 
discerning it has already become more honourable to call 
one simply a man than a gentleman. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum. vi. (1876) 357 [He] was hand and glove with . 
some of the best men in town. 1871 Disraeli Viv. Grey ir. 
xvi, IF the forty country gentlemen who follow. .our friend 
Sir Berdmore. . were to declare their opposition to any par- 
ticulartax, the present men would be beaten. [Not in ed. 1, 
1826.] 1879 Meredith Egoist xiii. (1889) 116 Sir Willoughby 
was flattered and satisfied. . .A steady look of hers had of 
late perplexed the man, and he was comforted by [etc.]. 
Mod. The late ear! was not much liked ; the new man 
seems to be more popular. 

e. Used in the vocative by way of introducing a 
remark, or parenthetically, now usually implying 
contempt or impatience ; dialectally (in stressless 
forms mun, min) it is in common use as a meaning- 
less expletive, being used in addressing both males 
and females. Also, man alive ! (see Alive 2 b). 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 313 Mon, bi J xe muche god, .. 
Vndur a Cyne..my seluen I hir se. 1330 Palsgr. 661/2 
Plucke up thy herte, man, for Goddes sake. 1589 
Hay any Work 1 Heere be non but frends man. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. 11. ill. 44 Tut, man. 1705 Vanbrugh 
Conntry-ho. it. Char, [to Mariam] You see I can keep 
a secret — 1 am no girl, mun. 1773 Genii. Mag. XLII. 191 
'Twas quite to’ ther thing, mun twas all complaisance. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Con q. v. Wks. (Globe; 672/2 Tony. Why, 
that’s it, mon. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. iv. Hah ! wbat — 
what’s all this 1 Here, read it, read it, man. 1890 Bksant 
Demoniac vi. 69 Why, man, with such a vice as yours, you 
would love your life too well. 

. f. Little vian : a jocular expression for a young 
male child. Similarly young man (see Young). 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 399 Jesus tokc a Util 
child.. .Crist toke J»is Util man, and putte him in myddil of 
apostlis. 1468 Pastan Lett. II. 3x9, I beseche yow that ye 
wolbe good mastras to my lytyll man, and to se that he go 
to scole. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. i. 8 He but bring my 
yong*man here to Schoole. 1772 Johnson Let. to Langton 
34 Mar. in Boswell, I congratulate you and Lady Rothes 
on your little man, and hope you will all be many years 
happy together. 1854 Thackeray Newsomes lxxx, Clive’s 
black figure striding over the snow. .the little man. .perched 
on his lather’s shoulder. 

g. A man : used quasi-pronominally = ‘ one ’ 
(ME. Man, Men, Me indef prons.) or * any one ’, 
but implying a reference to the male sex only. So 
+ <2 man's self, a man's awn: in i6-i7thc. often 
*= the modern ‘oneself’, * one’s own*. 

<1x478 C ax ton's Bk. Curtesye 283 Who that vsith a mannes 
tale to brake Letteth vncurteysly alle the audyence. c 1483 
Digby Myst. 1. 465 Her, virgynes, as many as a man wyll, 
shall holde tapers in ther handes. 15517 Bacon Ess., Honour 
$ Reput. (Arb.) 70 Enuie..is best extinguished by declaring 
a mans seife in his ends, rather to seeke merite then fame. 
3610 Shaks. Temp. a. ii. 41 Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bed-fellowes. 1625 Bacon Ess., Praise (Arb.) 357 
To Praise a Mans seife, cannot be Decent. . : But to Praise 
a Mans Office or Profession, he may doe it with Good 
Grace. 1637 Heylin A usvj. Burton 53 A man would 
think that you had said enough against your soueraigne. 
1705 Addison Italy 14 A Man would expect.. to find some 
considerable Antiquities. 1842 Tennyson You ask me, 
why, tho ill at ease 8, The land, where. .A man may speak 
the thing he will. 

h. lu the followingphr. with the sense' individual 
(male) person’: man by man , between man and 
man, man for man, man to man, per man, as one 
man (app. orig. a Hebraism— unanimously, with 
one accord, f altogether), to a man ( — without 
exception : see To prep.). 

1382 Wyclif i Esdr. ii 64 A! the multitude as o man 
[Vulg. quasi units, 1535 Coverdale as one man, later ver- 
sions together, Heb. trfM”] two and fourti thousend thre 
hundrid and sixti. Ibid. iii. 2 Thanne is gedered the puple 
asoon [1388 asomau, Vulg. quasi vir units, 1535 Coverdale 
and 1611 as one man, Heb. inN UJW] in to J erusalem. 1517 
Torkington Pilgr, (1884) 23 Ther Screvener. . wrytyngower 
namys man by man. 1535 Coverdale Jlidg. xx. 8 So all the 
people gat them vp as one man. 1577 F. de L'isle's Leg. 
Ciij, The lord of Rochefort., was on a time chalenged man 
to man. .by Francis Duke of Guise. 1611 Bible fash. vii. 
34 The houslioldes which the Lord shall take, shal come 
man by man. 1615 Bhdwell A rab. Trudg., Tnlby, These 
..are authorized to draw writings betweene man and man. 
1677 Hubbard Narrative 1.(1865) xfli [He] said they would 
fight it out to the last Man. 1708 Land. Got, No. 4482/2 
That the Prisoners taken on either side be exchanged Man 
for Man. 1712 Steele Split. No. 444 r 1 The ordinary 
Quack-Doctors .. are to a Man Impostors. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias x. x. r 39 The balance of justice, between man and 
man. 1827 Southey Hist. Penins, War II. 48 With no 
farther ammunition than ten rounds per man more, 1846 
Tennyson Golden Year 35 And light shall spread, and 
man he liker man. 3893 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads 
ix Man for man the Fuzzy knocked us ’oiler. 

i. As a man : (considered) in respect of his 
personal character, as distinguished e.g. from his 
achievements, abilities or learning, rank or wealth, 
etc. Similarly The man : what one is merely 4 as 
a man ’ ; the person in his human (as distinguished 
from his professional, etc.) capacity or character. 

1674 Wycherley Plain-dealer j. i, I weigh the man, not his 
Title. *706 K, Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 45 There’s 
as great a Difference betwixt the Man and the Priest, as 
betwixt the Duchess upon the Stage, and her behind the 
Scenes. 1709 Pope Ess, Cril. 523 Nor in the Critic let the 
Man be lost. 1743 Young Nt. Th. vui. 242 A Father's 
Heart Is tender, tho’ the Man’s is made of Stone. 1771 
Mackenzie Man Feel. xxxv. (1803) 73 , 1 cannot throw off 
the man so much, as to rejoice at our conquests in India. 
x8ia AntigaUican Monitor 17 May 558/3 The high esti- 


mation they entertained of the merits of that illustrious j 
person, both as a Minister and a man. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits x, The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man, robs him of his strength, wit, and versa- 
tility, to make a pin.polisher, a buckle-maker, or any other 
specialty. 1879 B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 174 We feel 
that the man must have been greater than his works. 

j. The [very) man (ellipt in predicative use) : 
the man intended by some previous allusion ; the 
man most suitable for some office, work, or need ; 
the kind of man qualified or likely to do something, 
f Also jocularly said of a thing (obs.). The 
man for me (colloq .for my money : see Money): 
the man whom I should choose to employ or sup- 
port ; often as an emphatic expression of approval. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xii. 7 Thou art euen the man. 
1573 Tussf.r Hitsb. (1878) 28 When Easter comes, who 
knowes not than, that Veale and Bakon is the man? 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 127 Ouiddius Naso was the man. 
1599 — Much Ado 11. i. 123 You could neuer doe him so ill 
well, vnlesse you were the very man. 1678 Lady Chaworth 
in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 49 The House met 
to-day and are violent upon cliussinga new Speaker and Sir 
Sawyer is lyke to be the man. 1849 Macaulay H 1st. Eng. 
x. II. 549 Lauzun was in every respect the man for the 
present emergency. 

k. With possessive, my, your, etc. man: the 
person who can fulfil one’s requirements, or with 
whom one has to do, 

1611 Bible i Kings xx. 20 And they slew euery one his 
man [Heb. ‘ a man his man ’]. 1679 Dryden Trail. y Cress. 
n. iii, If Hector be to fight with any Greek, He knows his 
man. 1787 ‘ G. Gmakatio' A cad, //awwew (1809) 34 A horse 
has various methods of getting rid of his man. 18x1 Byron 
Hints fr. Hor. 53 For gallygaskins Slowshears is your man; 
But coats must claim another artisan. 1821 — Juan iv. 
xlix, His man was floor'd, and helpless at his foot. 1830 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. (1831; 165/1 He.. did not fire for some 
seconds, until he had fairly covered his man. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple x, Our sailors had every one seized his man. 
a 1845 Hood Agric. Distress vi, ‘ Nine pund ’ says he, ‘ and 
I’m your man . 3855 Kingsley Wes/w. Ho! i, And who 
don’t agree, let him choose his weapons, and I’m his man. 
1864 Lemon Loved at last II. 228 Mr. Rasper entered the 
room.. .Cecil knew his man, — he merely bowed to him. 

l . To be one's own man : (a) to have command 
or control of oneself; to be in full possession of 
one’s senses, faculties, or powers. 

1556 in Strype Sect. Mem. (1721) III. n. App. Iviii. 197 
When you were lunatike and not your owne man. 1562 
Child-Marr. 79 This respondent, .fell into such sorowe that 
he was not his owne man. <11635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 14 The king ever called her his sweetest and dearest 
Sister, and was scarce his own man, She being absent. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1768) IV. 362 Faith, Jack, thou hadst 
half undone me with thy nonsense. .. But 1 think I am my 
own man again. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xxxvi, I ate a bit 
at six o’clock, and drunk a deal of small brer, and I am 
almost my own man again now. 1902 Dai/y Graphic 27 Oct. 
3/1 To many hundreds of thousands, .the Royal progress on 
Saturday will he as a sign., that the King is indeed his own 
man again. 

( b ) To be at one’s own disposal, to be one’s 
own master. 

1608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 461 So might the seruant he 
sold, .being not his owne man, but to be disposed of at the 
will of bis master, a 1610 Healey Cebes (3630! 138 Vet 
brought he al their fury under and now is become his owne 
man. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. v. iii, So Constance 
Neville may marry whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin 
is his own man again. 1839 Lockhart Scott (1869) II. xiv. 
263 After breakfast, a couple of hours more were given to 
his solitary tasks, and by noon he [Scott] was, as he used to 
say, 1 his own man 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xlii. 
(Pelh. Libr.) 287 Pardon me for not being quite frank to- 
watds you.. but I dare not; I am not now my own man. 

m. Prefixed to a name. The man ( so-and so) : 
the man previously known or mentioned as bearing 
the specified name (cf. F. le nomind in legal use) ; 
sometimes with contemptuous emphasis; so, still 
more emphatically, that man ( so-and-so ). Also 
(every, not a) man Jack (written also man-jack, 
man jack, man-jack, manjack) : see Jack sbd 2 c ; 
and occas. (nonce-substitutions) man John, man 
Jonathan (in speaking of Americans). 

1836 Scott Woodst. xvi, Know’st thou not .. that I have 
followed the man Cromwell as close as a dog follows his 
master. 183a Mrs. F. Trollope Dom. Manners A mer. (ed.4) 
II. 65 Every man Jonathan of them sets off again full gallop. 
1844 Dickens Chimes ii. (1845) 64 , 1 am very much indebted 
to you for your courtesy in the matter of the man William 
Fern, 1849 Blacku). Mag. 697 At length the men were all 
embarked — the sick, the wounded, every man John of them. 
1864 Lemon Loved at Last III. 190 If that stiould be the 
man Kiddy, do not admit him. 

n. 'With qualification denoting the nationality, 
birthplace, dwelling-place, or creed to which a man 
belongs or the person (etc.) in whose service he is. 

c 950- [see Englishman], c 1250 Kent. Serm. in 0 . E. 
Misc.26 Herodes. .wasmichel anud and alle his men. cia75 
Passion Our Lord 286 ibid, 45 Son her-after on ober her 
com gon And seyde siker j?u ert myd him a galilewis mon. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 19385 Sua wex jse cristen mens tale, |xat 
[etc,], a 1400 Pistill of Susan 157 Whon kene men of hir 
court comen til hir cn. c 1450 Holland Howlat 542 Res- 
kewand it agane the hethin mennis harmes. 1530 Pai.sgr. 
242/2 Man of Turkey, Turc. 1535 Coverdale Judg. viii. 15 
The men of Sucoth. 1693 Humours Town 92 He was an 
lniskilling-Man, and had eat half an hundred Irish Men for 
a Breakfast. 1701 Ds Foe True-born Eng. 1. 152 He Can- 
ton’d out the Country to his Men. 1798 Landor Gebir 
11. 42 Ye men of Gades. 1878 Tennyson Revenge i, For my 
ships axe out of gear, And half my men axe sick. 


O. Qualified by university, Oxford, Cambridge, 
etc., applied to one who is or has been a member 
of a (particular) university, public school, etc. 

*573 G. Harvey Lett.-Bk. (Camd.) 54 He is a Pern- 
brook Hal man, ergo a good schollar. 1580 Spenser & 
Harvey {title) Three proper, and wittie, familiar Letters 
passed between two Vniuersitie men. 1687 Aldworth 
in Magd. Coll, <9 fas. II (O.H.S.) 42 Dr. Haddon was 
a Cambr. man. c 1720 Prior Efil. to Phaedra. <y Hippol. 3 
An Oxford man, extremely read in Greek. 1796 in Whibley 
In Cap <$• Gown (1889) 88 Ye Johnishe men, that have no 
other care, Save onelie [etc.]. 1853 C. Bede Verdant Green 
1. iii, The thought that he was going to be an Oxford man. 
1866 John Bull 24 Mar. 202/1 All old Westminster men., 
will regret to hear [etc.]. 1882 J. L. G. Mowat Sinon. 

Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.i 2 He gives the authority of Brian 
Twyne for stating that he was an Oxford man. 

p. With prefixed noun (sometimes in the gen. 
case) man is used to denote (a) one who is con- 
nected with a certain place, building, profession, 
business, society, etc., as assembly-man , Banbury 
man, barman, bondsman, clergyman, churchman , 
countryman, exciseman, harvestman, Jnns of Court 
man, journeyman, linesman, Paul's man, post- 
man , railway man, salesman , waterman, etc. ; 
(3) one who uses or is skilled in the use of an 
implement or the like, as ax-man, brake-man, 
canoe-man, hammer-man, lathe-man, penman, 
swordsman, etc. ; (<r) a trader in or manufacturer of 
an article, as ale-man, coal-man, ice-man , lead-man, 
milk-man, oil- man, pork-man, rag-and-bone man , 
timber-man, etc. 1 hese combs, are treated under 
the prefixed words, or in their alphabetical place 
as Main words. In those which have come to be 
apprehended as single words (whether written with 
or without a hyphen) the pronunciation is (-msen). 

q. For best man, handy man , reading man, 
sick man, etc., see the adjs. ; also Dead man, 
Freeman, New man, Old man, Ked-man. 

1 jl 5. Applied to beings other than human, e. g. 
God, the Devil, Death. Obs. 

c 1510 Lyiell Gate Robyn Hode ccxl, For god is holde a 
ryghtwys man. c 1550 Lusty Juventus (c 1560) C ij, lie wyl 
say that God is a good man. 1588 1st Pt. Jeronimo 11. iii, 
Your the last man I thought on, saue the diuell. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. tj- Jut. in. iii. 42 (2nd Qo., 1599), Flies may do 
this, hut 1 from this must flie : They are freemen, but 1 am 
banished. 1599 — Much Ado 111. v. 40. 1625 B. Jonson 
Staple 0/ N. 1. lnteimean, Expectation. But was the Diuell 
a proper man, Gossip ? Mirth. As fine a gentleman, of his 
inches, as euer I saw tiusted to the Stage. 17. . Pope, etc. 
Mem. of P. P. in Swift's Whs. (1751) V. 241 Do all we can, 
Death is a Man, That never spareth none. 

t b. In certain plays printed in the 17 th c., to 
escape the penalties against profane language on 
the stage, man was substituted in oaths for Cod. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale of Tub 11. i, For the passion of man, 
hold. Ibid., Breath of man ! 

6 . In a pregnant sense : An adult male eminently 
endowed with manly qualities. Also phr. to play 
the man (also j- men). 

14.. Frov. Gd. Counsel 76 in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) 70 
Grace and good maners makyj>- A man. 1526 Tindale i Cor. 
xvi. 13. 1530 Palsgr. 435/1 Havelnat acquit me lyke a man? 
X548UDALL, etc. Er asm. Par. Mark i. 12-15 Thou haste here 
behaued thyselfe valiauntly, and played the manne a while, 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 86 b, That they should play 
the men. 1598 Marston Sco. Villanie vii, A man, a man, 
a kingdome for a man 1 X721 R. Wodrow Sujf. Ch. Scot, 
(1838 I. 1. v. § 2. 394/1 The hoys endured their punishment 
like men and Christians. X734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 203 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow. 1864 
Trevelyan Compel. Wallah (1866) 299 How their sire 
played the man in the time of the great troubles. 1900 
Morley Cromwell v. vii. 453 Of that pettish egotism which 
regards a step taken on advice as a humiliation, he [Crom- 
well] had not a trace ; he was a man. 

b. Man of men : a man of supreme excellence. 
1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido in iii, That man of men. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant. <$- Cl. 1. v. 72. 1623 Massinger Bond- 

man 1. iii, Corinth . . hath vouchsafed to lend vs Her man 
of men, Timoleon, to defend Our Country. 1671 Mil* 
ton P. R. 1. 122 This man of men, attested Son of God 
1821 Scott Kenilw. I. iii. 47 Wilt thou suffer this guest ol 
guests, this man of men.. to fall into the meshes of thy 
nephew? 1887 Browning Parley ings , Ckas. Avison xvi, 
Pym, the man of men 1 

t c. Put lor : Manliness, courage. Obs. 

1602 Marston Ant. f,- Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 15 Heape up 
thy powers, double all thy man. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 
42 Hauing moie man then wit about me. 

7 . A person of position, importance, or note. 
In phr. a man or a mouse : either ‘ made’ or rumed. 
Also, to make (a person) a man: to ensuie his 
prosperity or success. 

[With a man or a mouse cf. theGer. maim and maus.) 
1541 Schoie Ho. Women 386 in Hazl. E.P.P. IV. 120 
Fear not, she saith vnto her spouse, A man or a Mouse 
whether be ye. 1542 Udall Erastn. Apoph. 267 b, He was 
vtterly mynded to put al in hasard to make or marre, & 
to bee_ manne or mous. 1584 R. Scot Discov. H itcher. 
xv. xvii. (1886) 357 Applie it, and thou shalt he made a man 
for ever, c 1622 Fletcher Love's Cure ii. ii, Your Father 
has committed you to my charge, and I will make a man, 
or a mouse on you, 1624 Sanderson Serm. I. 251 [To] set 
him upon his legs, and make him a man for ever. 1671 
Tillotson Serm. (vol. I.) 227 What poor man could not 
cheerfully carry a great burthen of Gold . . thereby to be made 
a man for ever. 1859 Lever D. Dunn xx, The game is 
made. Red, thirty-two. Now for it, Grog, man or a mouse, 



MAW. 

my boy. Mouse it is ! 1869 Tennyson North. Fanner, 
N. S. ii, Dosn't thou knaw that a man mun he either a man 
or a mouse ? 

8. A husband. Now only .SV. and dial., exc. in 
phr. man and wife. (Cf. Goodman 2 b.) 

r a 1300 Cursor M. 23335 If fader sagh his sun bare,, .pe wijf 
hir man or man his wijf, 1382 Wyclif Gen. iii. 16 Thow shall 
he vndre power of thi man [13S8 hosebonde], 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. Ep. i. in Ashm. (1652) 116 Our Man, our Wife. 
1567 Glide <5- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 188 God send euerie Priest ape 
■wyfe, And euerie Nunne ane man. 1633 Ford 'Tis Pity 
iv. i, Be not amaz’d ; nor blush, young lovely bride, I come 
not to defraud you of your man. 1724 Ramsay * This is no 
tny am House ’ iii, To make me still a prudent spouse And 
let my man command ay. 1749 Fielding Tom janes 1. xii, 
In less than a month the captain and his lady were man and 
wife. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 21 The wary wife .. 
Sits up in bed to strike her man a light. 1842 Tennyson 
Dora 4 He.. often thought ‘ I’ll make them man and wife’. 
2889 Barrie Window in Thrums 108 Nor would Nancey 
take it kindly if I called her man names, 
b. A lover, suitor. V dial. 

1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crowd xxxi, Go and marry 
your man— go on ! 1898 BeSANT Orange Girl 11. xiv, You’ve 
put my man in prison— the properest man in St. Giles’s. 

9. A Liegeman or vassal. Now Hist, fin 
ME. poetry often used fig., e.g. of a lover. 

1 c 1122 O. E. Citron, an. 1072 (Laud MS.) Se cyng Melcolm 
. . griftede wiS pone cyng W illelm . . & his man waes. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 33 Gif bu me dest woh and wit beon anes 
lauerdes men. c 1205 Lay. 4300 per fore his mon he bicom 
& haerdsumnesse him solde don. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
93 To the [seinte Marie] y crie ant calle, thou here me for 
thi man. 1423 Jas. I Kingis_ Q. lxiii, Quhen sail 30wr 
meici rew vpon 3owr man, Quhois seruice is 3 it vncouth vnto 
aow? c 1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1850) 44 The Erl 
Douglas of Scotland cam in to Englond, & was swore to the 
king for to be his trew tnanne. a 1533 Ld. Berners H non 
xlvi 150 To become my man, and to do me homage. 1609 
Skene Reg.Maj. 42 b, Homage sold be made in thismaner, 
that is, the maker therof, sail become his over-lords man 
[etc.], c 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com. LawsG&^o) 93 The Tenant 
shall hold his Hands together between the Hands of his 
Landlord, and shall say thus; I become your Man from 
this day forth. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 
129 By taking service in William’s army he had become the 
man of the Duke of the Normans. 

10. a. A manservant ; a valet. 

Man Friday, a servile follower or attendant ; a factotum 
orservant of all work. (The allusion is 10 Robinson Crusoe's 
servant, whom he usually refers to as 1 my man Friday ’.) 

13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 393 pou pat art a garsoun, & art mi 
man, & man schalt he. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 40 Ac 
J>is maister ne his man no manere flesshe eten. 1382 
Rolls of Parlt. III. 113/1 Johannes Pope, Taverners-man. 
2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 16 To Raffe Otle sumtyme my 
man a blak gownne. 2486 Bk. St. Albans E vj b, The 
mayster to his man makyth his Roys. 2500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xv. 19 To serve and lelf in beggartie To man and 
maistir is baith schame. 1617 Moryson Din. in. 151 A 
Gentleman and his Man shall spend as much, as if he were 
accompanied with another Gentleman and his Man. 1638 
T. Randolph Amyntes Dram.-Pers., Jocastus, a fantastic 
shepherd and a fairy knight, Bromius, his man, a blunt 
Clown. 2639 J. Enoecott in Massachusetts Hist. Coll. Ser. 
iv. 1x863) VI. 136 One Samuel Eale, a man of Mr. Nathan 
Rogers, which Nele hath caryed with him. 1728 Swift 
My Lady's Lament. 174 Find out.. who’s master, who’s 
man. 2792 Charlotte Smith Celestina IV. 117 There was 
no possibility of his man giving Willoughby notice. 2870 
Ramsay Remin. vL (ed. 18) 209 Another functionary of a 
country parish is usually called the minister’s man. 1885 
G. Allen Babylon xix. Awkward, when people mistake your 
man for your nephew. 1887 A theneeitm 16 Apr. 504/3 Count 
von Rechberg,. .was Prince Bismarck’s man Friday. 

b. Man-ofi-all-work : jocular formation after 
maid-of all-work (see Maid sb. 4 b). 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. 278 Mrs. Villars’s 
man-of-all-work, Joseph. 1836 F. Mahoney Rel. Father 
Front (1859) 73 A genius infinitely superior even to the man- 
of-all-work at Ravensworth Castle, the never-to-be-forgotten 
Caleb Balderstone. 1896 F urnivall Eng. Conq. Irtl. p. vii, 
But illness prevented him ; and so I (as the Society’s man- 
of-all-work) had to take the book up. 

c. In wider sense, as the correlative of master. 
In recent use commonly applied (chiefly in pi . ) to 
workmen in contradistinction to their employers. 

02375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Mathias) 127 Iudas pane be-come 
his mane, & mad his dwelling with hym jzane. [1486, 2500-20, 
1728: see a.] i860 Nat. Assoc. Sac. Set., Rep. Comm, 

Trades' Soc. 109 The masters had locked out the men., 
from seventeen factories. 1872 Brassey Work $ Wages i. 
6 The masters had found it necessary. . to reduce the rate of 
wages ; but the men . .refused to accept the reduction. 

' 11. Applied (chiefly in pi.) to the members of a 
fighting force ; now esp. to the common soldiers as 
distinguished from the officers. 

c 1205 Lay. 636 pe king of his monnen monie pusend laes. 
c 1450 Merlin 244 Ther were, moo than a thousande me[nj 
slayn. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xviii. 29 Inthelcan discomfit an 
hoostof men. 1536 Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) I. 57 The 
King sent the duke of Norfolke, with an armie of menn. 
2622 Donne Serm, 15 Sept. 11 Should God haue stayd to 
leuie and arme. .men enow to discomfit Sennacherib ‘t 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. <y Commit/. 1x1 Foure thousand men 
would have made a shrewd adventure to have taken his 
Indies from him. 1878 Tennyson Revenge 10 I’ve ninety 
men and more that are lying sick ashore. 1880 Whef.ler 
Short Hist. India toe, The English had lost more than 2,400 
officers and men. 

; 12 . lu university and public-school language, 
an undergraduate or student (as contrasted with 
a graduate or a don). Cf. 4 p. 
i 1803 Graditsad Canta.br, 89 At Cambridge, and, eke, at 
Oxford, every stripling is accounted a Man from the mo- 
ment of his putting on the gown and- cap. 1811 Lex. 
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Salat ron., Man (Cambridge), any undergraduate from 
fifteen to thirty. As a man of Emanuel— a young member 
of Emanuel. 2874 Lays Mod. Oxford 43 Every bulldog 
when he spies a Man without a gown, Promptly chases 
him and tries a- Main to run him down. _ 2897 BarrJ:re 
& Leland Diet. Slang II. 103/1 [At Winchester Coll.] 
When a master wishes a ‘man ’ to taste the sweets of a flog- 
ging he tells him to order his name to. 

III. Transferred uses. 

13. Applied to any image or portrait of a man, 
or to anything bearing a resemblance to a human 
figure. Man of straw (fig.) : see Stkaw sb. 

1636 T. Randall in Ann. Dubrencia (1877) 17 They (ooke 
like yonder man of wood, that stands To bound the limits of 
the Parish lands. 

14. With qualification used for : A ship. See 
also Man-of-war, Indiaman, Merchantman, etc. 

1473 J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 81 A few Frenchmen he 
whyrlyng on the coasts, sothat there no fishersgoout. 1558 
W. TownsoNin Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 125 The Christopher 
being the headmost & the weathermost man, went roome 
with the Admirall. 1665 Loud. Gaz. No.. 3/4 They chased 
a Barbadoes and a Jamaica man into Limrick. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Taut, . . Mast of a Ship or Man. 1709 
[see East India], 1712-1844 [see Indiaman], 1778 H. Wal- 
pole Last Jrnts. (1859) II. 284 The Brest fleet was sailed, 
twenty-eight men-of-the-line. 2788 J. May Jrnl. 4 Lett. 
(1873) 33 In order to put them on board the Keutucky-man. 

15. One of tlie pieces used in chess, diaughts, 
and backgammon. (Cf. Chessmen and Meinie.) j 

1562 Rowbot ham Pleas. IVittie Play of Cheests A ij, 
As if thei had the cheste-bourde and men in their handes. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) no Eche other 
caste thou bearest a man to many. 2612 Cotgr., Dame, 
..a man at Tables, or Draughts. 166S Dryden F.ss. 
Dram. Poesy (1889) 77 Like a skilful chess-player by little 
and little he draws out his men. 1735 Bertin Chess vi, 
Never croud your game by too many men in one place. 
1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hutu. Life vi. xxxi, On 
asking for a back-gammon-board seeing one brought in in 
ruins, the men half lost and the dice quite. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 11. iv, The huffing of Miss Bella, and the loss of 
three of her men at a swoop. 

16. In Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lons- 
dale, a cairn or pile of stones marking a summit or 
prominent point of a mountain ; cf. Low Man, 
High Man as local names for particular cairns, also 
applied to portions of the mountains themselves. 

1800 Wordsw. Rural Archit. 6 And there they built up, 
without mortar or lime, A Man on the peak of the Crag. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) vii. 166 A stone man 
or cairn. 1897 O. G. Jones Rock-climbing 68 They reached 
the Low Man, as the nearly horizontal crest of the first huge 
buttress is called. Ibid. 243 Then to the right comes the 
actual Pillar Rock, the ‘ High Man ’. Ibid., 't he Low Man, 
the immense buttress that from below hides the true summit 
altogether. 

17. The obverse of a coin used in tossing. 

[Originally, the side of a penny which has tile king’s head, 
the ‘ woman’ being the side with the figure of Britannia.] 
1828 ‘Bee ’ Living Piet. London 241 The person calling 
for ‘man’ or ‘woman’. 1858 Honsch. Words 4 Dec. 1/2 
Up goes the dollar.. .‘ Heads or tails ? Man or woman?’ 

IV. Phrases and combinations. 

18. Man enters into an almost unlimited number 
of phraseological collocations in which it is con- 
nected by a preposition with another sb. denoting 
quality, character, occupation, or profession ; e. g. 
t m. of afterwils, m. of antipathies, m. of chaff \ 
m. of character, + m. of charge , m. of dignity , 
in. of feeling, in. of glee , in. of healing, in. of 
honour, in. of nothing to do, m. of office, in. of 
peace, in. of practice , in. of preferment, in. of pro- 
perty, 111 . of rank, in. of sense, in. of talent, in. of 
theory, m. of title, in. of weight, in. of wisdom , 
in. of years ; also + man with, the beard, a 
drinking mug on which a bearded man was repre- 
sented ; man of Belial, a worthless or wicked 
man (cf. 1 Samuel xxv. 25 ); J- man in black, a 
clergyman ; man of blood (a Hebraism), one who 
is laden with bloodguiltiness ; man in bine, a 
policeman (Farmer Slang 1896 ) ; fman of cabi- 
nets, an antiquarian j man-in-the-ears, the U. S. 
equivalent of ‘ man-in-lhe-street ’ ; fman of the 
church, an ecclesiastic = Churchman i ; fman 
of the long coat = gentleman of the Long robe ; 
fman of death (a Hebraism', one worthy to be 
put to death ; man of the earth U.S., the wild 
potato vine, Ipomcea pandurata ; man of God 
(OE. and early ME. godes man(n, a Hebraism), 
a man devoted to the service of God, (a) a 
saint, {6) an ecclesiastic ; man of Kent (see quot. 
1787 , and cf. Kentish <z.) ; fman in the oak, a 
spirit supposed to inhabit an oak; *j*man of 
Home, the Pope. For man of business, in. of 
clouts, m. of colour, m. of fashion, m. of figure, in. 
of {his) hands , m. of the house , m. of letters, in. of 
mark, in. of means, m. of motley, in. of numbers, 
in. of quality, in. of religion , in. of service, in. of 
sin, m. of soi'rows, in. in the street, in. about town, 
m. of the town, in. of wax , in. of the wood(s, in. 
of one's word, m. of few or many words, m. of 
worship, see these sbs. Also lady's or ladies' man 
(see Lady sb, 17 ) ; f world's man (see World) ; 
Man-of-law, Man of the world, etc. 
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2652-62 Heyljn Cosmogr. iii. (1677) 13/1 The People of 
this Country were, .said to be also the Inventors of Augury 
. . And yet for the most part ’men of afier-wits, 1837 Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. (1838) 412/1 William the 4th was not a "man of 
antipathies. 1624 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iv. iii, He has 
wrashled so long with the boitle here, that the "man with 
the beard hash almosht streek up hish heelsh. 1692 Genii. 
Jrnl. May 5 The '"Mail in black makes but one of two in 
less than half an Hour. 2382 Wyclif 2 Sant. xvi. 7 Goout, go 
ou t, thou ‘man of bloodis [161 1 bloody man, vtarg. Hebr. man 
of Hood], 1605 Shaks. Mach. in. iv. 126 The secret’st man 
of Blood. 1648 [see Blood sb. 3]. 1698 M. Lister Journ. 

Paris (1699) 58 The Vulgar Name, by which those '’’Men of 
Cabinets distinguish them is. . Des I.ampcs. 18S8 Bryce 
Amer. Conttmo. 111 . iv. lxxvi. 7 That representative of 
public opinion whom Americans call ‘ the ’’man in the cars’. 
1799 Wordsw. Poet's Epit. 14 Or art thou one of gallant 
pride, A Soldier and no 'man of chaff? 1746 Rep. Coud. 
Sir j. Cope General Keith., is a 1 "Man of Character’. 
1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 9 All great Cap- 
taines, Chieftaines, and *men of charge. 1523 Ld. Berners 
P'roiss. I. clxii. 199 *JMeu of the Churche that cometh and 
goeth for treaty of peace. 1530 Palsgr. 318/1 Man of the 
churche, ecclesiastique. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1, (1509) 
45 Cei taine ‘men of the long coate (so are called in Fraunce 
Lawyers, Doctors, and men of lustice). 1535 Coverdale 
1 Kings ii. 26 Thou art a *tnan of deeth. 2642 Jess. 0/ a King 
in Bacon's Whs. 11858) VI. 596 Not to suffer a man of death 
to live, a 1300 Cursor M. 27170 ‘Man of office or diguite,. . 
werlds man, or clerc, orclosterer. 1846-50 A. Wood ( lass bk. 
Bot. 442 Wild Potato. *Man-of-the-Eaith. 1772 H. Mac- 
KENZiE(ikWi?)The*Manof Feeling. 1799 Wordsw. Fountain 
20 The dear old Man,. .The grey-haired *inan of glee, a 900 
tr. Beeda's Hist. iv. xxv[i]. (1190) 352 pa^eswearc se *Godes 
mon semninga. c 1200 Moral Ode 26 6 in Trin. Coll. PI am., 
He nolde ihere godes men pan lie sat at his biede, 1382 
Wyclif 2 Tim. iii. 17 [16] '1 hat the man of God be perfyt, 
lerud to al good werk. c 1450 Si. Cvthbert (Surtees) 3588 
Spak to palm J>e goddis man. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hy- 
driot. v. (1896) 180 The man of God lives longer without 
a tomb, than any by one. 1748 Thomson Cast. ludal. 

1. lxix, A little, round, fat, oily man of God. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Paradise xm. 30 The wondrous life Of the meek 
man of Gotl [St, Francis]. 1847 James Convict II. 195 As 
soon as the *man of healing was gone,, .he sprang up in his 
bed, hurried on his clothes [etc.]. 1577 tr. Buliinger' s De- 

cades (1592) 193 “Men of honours letters, or some such like 
stuffe. 1641 S. D’Ewes in Lett. L.t. Men (Camden) 169 
Like a brave gentleman and man of honour. 1711 Addison 
Sped. iso. 99 f 10 If every one that fought a Duel were to 
stand in the Pillory, it would quickly lessen the Number of 
these imaginary Men of Honour. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss. 
s. v. Kent, AU the inhabitants of Kent east of the river, 
Medway, are called *Men of Kent,. .the rest of the inha- 
bitants of the county are stiled Kentish-men. 1E61 C. Bede 
New Rector x. 104 The ‘Men of Kent’, you know, were 
never conquered ! 2729 De Foe Crusoe ii. x, Like a ’’man 
of nothing to do, 2584 R. Scot Diseov. Witcher, vji. xv. 
(1886.) 122 Robin Goodfeilow, the spoome, the mare, the 
*man in theoke. 2604M1DDLKTON Witch i.ii, Dwarfes, Imps, 
theSpoone, the Mare, the Man i th’oake ; the Hell-\vaine,the 
Fire-drake, the Puckle. xCxx Bible Ps. cxx. 7, 1 am for 
peace \ntarg. Or, a ’’man of peace], 2843 Carlyle Past ty 
I'r. in. v. This. almost, stupid *Man of Practice, pitted 
against some light adroit Man of Theory. 2698 Money 
Masters atl 'Things , etc. 131 The ugly and crippled v ers 
the only *Men of Preferment. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(2889) I. 45 When no ’’man of rank or property was safe. 
1582 J. Walker in Confer, iv. (1584) Z iij b, He. hath , .fled 
to the *man of Rome. 17x2 Steele Sped. N0.153 r 4 It 
is thus in the life of a "Man of Sense, a short Life is suffi- 
cient to manifest himself a Man of Honour and Virtue. 
2843 Mozley Ess. (1878) I. 256 The acuteness, point, 
and clearness which his controversial writings show, give 
him . . an undoubted rank as a *man of talent. 2632 Mas- 
singer City Madam 1. ii, A sin your *man of title Is 
seldom guiltie of. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii HI, 153 
If any *man of weight, .would., explain the state of things. 
1742 Young Nt.'J h. v. 775 The *Man ot Wisdom is the ’"Man 
of Years. 

19. Obvious combinations: a. simple attrib. and 
appositive, ss man-angel, - beast , -devil, - dinner , 
-dog, -excellence, -famine, -fend, -fish, -flesh . -fly , 
-miracle, -monster, -nature, -plague, -power, - satyr , 
-service. 

a 1712 Kf.n HynmotJzeo Poet. Wks. 2721 III. 315 A new 
extemporaneous Race Of those *Man-Angels peopled the 
whole place. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. iv. i, Some strangely- 
shaped * man-beast. 2648 Hunting of Fox 38 That Man- 
beast, the Major of London. C1600 Timon 1. iv. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 16 His name is Philargurus, a *man-devill. 2832 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. v. 88 An odious ’’man-dinner at the 
Clarendon. 1884 Chamb. Jrnl. jo May 304/2 The ’’Man- 
dog came from Russia, and was for a long time exhibited in 
Paris.. 18S7 G. Meredith Ballads 4- P. 19 The man-dog 
for his mistress thinks, Not less her faithful dog. 2712 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737.1 II. 305 In such a tender frame, as 
is indeed wonderfully commodious to support that ’’man- 
excellence of thought and reason. 1876 T. Hardy Likel- 
ier la. (1890) 262, 1.. found a husband before the present 
.^man-famine began. . 1638 Ford Lady's Trial ill. i, There 
is no valour in tugging with a *man-fiend. 2892 C. R. B. 
Barrett Essex Highways, etc. 139 The catching .. of 
a *mati-fish, or sea-monster, in the reign of Henry II. 
181a Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 27 Crib having been known 
to be the best bit of *manflesh nature ever cast in her 
mould. 1833 Fonblanque Eng. under Seven Adiuinist. 
(1837) II. 403 The injustice of depriving the planters of 
their property in man-flesh without compensation. 183a 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. 81 The sedan-chair— a much 
more dignified conveyance.. than any of the race of flies, 
whether horse-fly or ’’man-fly, 2898 G. Meredith Odes Pr. 
Hist. 34 Sure of the blade that served the great ”man- 
rnhacle [Napoleon]. 1620 Shaks. Temp . 111. ii. 24 My 
”man-Monster hath drown’d his tongue in sacke. 2784 
Cowper Task vi. 499. 1895 Plow to get Married 107 Her 
knowledge of *man-natu re. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 37/1 Who have no law to their ambitions 
will, But C’man-piagues !) born are humane blood to spill. 1 
1 286a H. Spencer First Princ. 21. xiv. § 1x4 (2875) 325 Whea 
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horse-power and “man-power were alone employed. 1898 ! 
Century Mag. July 546 Jinrikisha,— those_ most fascina- 
ting man-power carriages. 1780 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
196/2 A large fierce animal which Mr. Atkins affirmed to be . 
a centaur.. it proved to be a “Man satyr. i86z Ansted 
Channel [si. 1 v. xxiv. (ed. 2) 552 Every male between the 
ages of seventeen and sixty-five in Jersey,.. is bound to 
render “man-service to the Crown. 

b. appositive, passing into adj. = ‘male’, a? 
man cook. Man-child, Man see v ant ; in comb. ! 
with a female designation, as man nurse , Man- 
midwipe ; occas. with names of animals, as man 
seal. (Cf. 22 a.) 

1530 Palsgr. 242 '2 Man lover, amant. Ibid., Man nourse, 
novrricier. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's. Hist. Scot. vn. 8 
The manbarnes following of him sail be heyires. 1624 Hey- 
Wood Captives 1. i, The man-makarel and marchant of 
madens fleshe. 1640 Brqme Antipodes iv.iv, Enter women 
and man-scold. 1734 Berkeley Let. to Prior 30 Apr. in 
Fraser Life vi. (1871 1 227 A man-cook would be a great con- 
venience to us, 1746 Ii. Walpole Lett. {1846) II. 147 The 
princ pal man-dancer. 1754-64 Smellie Mid:vif. I. Introd. 
55 The lives of many women and children were saved by 
the skill of the man-practitioner. i885 Emma Marshall 
Tower on Cliff v. 68 If ever there was a man-witch, it’s Sir 
Thomas Cooke. i83g Barrie Window hi Thrums 99 Every 
man-body and woman-body on the farm. 1901 Munsefs 
Mag. (U.S.) XXV. 355/2 Frequently a man seal will swim 
out to a lady seal [etc.]. 

c. In phrasal comb, used attrib., as one-man 
show, two-man rule , etc. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. it 255 If I do, filtop me with a 
three-man-Beetle., 1883 [see One 33]. 1891 7 'imes(>Oct, 7/5 
‘One-man 'photographic exhibitions. 1900S1RW. Harcourt 
in. Westm.Gaz. 24 Aug. 6/1 Their forefathers had renounced 
one-man rule, and they were not likely to go back to two-man 
rule. 1902 Daily Chron. 16 July 9/1 A couple of four-man 
teams. 

d. objective and objective gen., as man-con- 
tainer, -destroyer, f -fisher, -maker, -marrer, 

- moulder , -murder{er, -planter, -pleaser, - stealer , 
-subduer, -thief , -trapper-, man- abhorring, - baiting , 
•catching, -compelling. - degrading , - destroying , -de- 
vouring, -fearing, -maiming, -making, - mimicking , 
-pleasing, -selling, - stealing , -supporting vbl. sbs. 
andppl.adjs.; man- idolatry , j- -pleasance, \ -stealth-, 
man-worthy off), [hence -worthiness). (Cf. 22 b.) 

1846 Prqwf.tt Prometh, Bound 33 The hands Of '* man- 
abb orring Amazons. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. tv. i. § 8 
To see this "man-baiting, all people of all kindes flock'd 
together. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 291 A h -massing 
mistrust of her “man-compelling power. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Ckarac. (1737) II. 373 This mansion-globe, this ''man- 
container. 1788 Cowper Negro's Campl. 46 Our suffer- 
ings, since ye brought us To the “man-degrading mart. 
1824 J. Symmons tr. Mschylus' Again. 137 Nor turn thy 
wrath ’gainst Helen, that she was a “man-destroyer. 1743 
Blair Grave 2ro Th’ oppressive, sturdy, “Man-destroying 
Villains. 1864 Kingsley Rom. Tent. i. (1875) 14 A mighty 
■“man-devourin g ogre. 1881 Bridgett Hist. Holy Eucharist 
Gt. Brit. II. 297 Free from * man -fearing and man-pleasing. 
c 1305 St. Andrew 6 in E. E. P. (1862) 98 Come, he seide, 
after me: and ic wole 30U make “Maniiscbers. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul it. ii. in. iv. Nor forc’d conceit, nor 
“man-idolatry, 1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 63 The royal 
and martial games of cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and “man- 
maiming. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rick, ii, cclxviii, In 
his want Pittied, perhaps by Maiestie, who now Was a 
“Man-Maker. 1901 G. Meredith Reading of Life, etc. 7 
Maid-preserver, man-maker, a 1600 B. joNSON Case is 
Altered v. i. Gold, gold, “man-making gold. 1675 Cotton 
Scoffer Scoft 25 Some say that Man-making was no 
treason. *684 Otway Atheist v. i, What, Manslaying ! 
when all my thoughts were upon _ Manmaking. > 190a 

Edin. Rev. Jan. 30 All the man-making pastimes of Eton 
boys. _ a 1500 Calkelbie Sow 149 And a “man merrour, 
An evill wyffis.mirrotir. 1711 Shaetesu. Charac. (1737) II. 
203 How the dangerous “man-moulder wou’d proceed ; and 
what wou’d be the event of his tampering, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 17303 (Cop.) $e “man mortherar[s) so crus. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. Gal. i. 10 Dastardliness and “man-pleasance. 1564 
Brief Exam. ***“ b, This is very sore judgement, to con- 
dernne ail your brethren for “manpleasers. 1727 Swift 
State Irel. Wks, 1755 V. it. 169 A man-pleaser at the 
expence of all honour, conscience, and truth. 1669 Bax- 
ter Power Mag. if Ch. Past. 1. (1671) 16 No “man- 
pleasing, no worldly honour to invite them, i860 Gen. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxxxvii. no This is what 
you call your Crown ; it can shake hands with “man- 
selling. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Tint. i. 10 To “man-stealers, 
to tiers, to periured persons, 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk, 
Dour. Canada 272. It was as man-stealers that Europeans 
made their debut upon this continent. 1577 tr. Bn! Unger's 
Decades (1592) 395 The offence called Plagium, that is “man- 
stealing. 1769 Bi.Ackstone Comm. IV. Index, Manstealing. 
1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 382 Are you not affraid lie should 
accuse you of “Man-steaith, and summon you before the 
Areopagus ? 1899 R. Whiteing 5 John St. 272 Woman, as 
the *man-subduer. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxvi. 343 
It had a bad look, this “man-supporting August ice. c8go 
Laws of Mlf-ed c, 9 § 2 Manigu witu maran 8onne dSru ; 
nu sint ealle gelice butan “manpeofe, exx sciit. 1863 Dicey 
Eederdt St, II. 254 This nation,, has for two generations 
been the accomplice! of man-thieves. t'MgZeluca III. 167, 
I hope I shall hot be marked out as a “man-trapper for my 
friend as well as myself. 18, . Coleridge (Webster,’, A 
better and more “mauwonhy order of things. 1841 Emer- 
son Method of A"«/,_Wks. 1B75 II. 233 How all that is called 
talents and success in our noisy capitals, becomes buzz and 
din, before this *mah-(vorthiness. 1 

e. instrumental, as man-created, - devised , -en- 
slaved, -girdled, -made, -named, -taught ppl. adjs. 

1849 Saxe Times 149 Mitres and thrones are “man-created 
things; 1547 Life A bp. Canierb. To Rdr. Fijb, This 
Church off Jinglande allowing? no “mandeuised order off 
tegular minis terie, 187* E. F. Buna Ad Eidem xl 207 
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Man-devised religion, a 1873 Lytton Pausanias (1876) 67 
In the city one is the god-born, the other the “man-enslaved. ; 
1847 Tennyson Princess v. 419 Almost our maids were : 
better at their homes, Than thus “man-girdled here, a ijiS 
Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 170' What I meant by Clergy, viz. 

A *Man-madeand Mercenary Ministry. 1839 Bailey Eestus ■ 
xxxiii. (1848) 356 Man-made gods. 1836 Mrs. Browning 
Poet's Vow 11. xv. Stars — revealed to man, And “man-named. 
1884 J. Tait Mind in Matter (1892) 304 The apostle Paul 
did not consider himself “man-taught.; 

f. parasynthetic, similative, originative, or pre- 
dicative, as man-bodied, -born, - breasted , -grown, ; 
-high, -minded, -shaped, f -turned adjs. ; man- \ 
fashion adv. 

1880 S. Lanier Sunrise 19 Sweet burly-bark’d, “man- : 
bodied Tree. 1839 Bailey Fiestas xix. (1852) 301 All theo- 1 
sophic lore Of “man-born, or angelic mind. 1859 TENNvsbN 
Guinevere 244 And strong “man-breasted things stood from 
the sea. 1890 L. C. D'Oylr Notches 32 She, .rode “man- 
fashion. [1587 Golding De Mornay xvii. 320 Not being a 
babe or ayoong ehilde, but being come to yeeres of discretion 
and a “mangrpwne,] c 1640 J . S myth Lives Berkeleys ( 1 883 1 1 . 
168 His owne sonnes now man-growne. 1883 Blacksv. Mag. 
June 800 tie was man-grown and in the Scottish service in 
France between 1420 and 1430. 1679 Moxon Mcch, Exerc. 

164 Part of the Battlement being Breast high .. tiie other 
part “Man-high, to secure Men from the shot of their enemies. 
1837 Longs. Erithiofs Homestead 4 Man-high was waving 
the rye-fieid. 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak 51 When his [«-. 
Hen. VIII's] “man-minded offset rose To chase the deer at 
five. 1855 A. of, Vere Poems 120 That love, or none, is fit for 
one “Man-shaped like thee. 1871 Duncan in Cassell’s Nat. 
Hist. I. 6 The man-shaped, or anthropomorphous apes. 
1615 Chapman Odyss. 1. 205 In a throne, he plac’d The 
“inan-turud Godd-sse. 

20 . Special comb. : man-ape, an anthropoid 
ape; f man-bane, an opprobrious name for to- 
bacco; man-bound a., ‘detained in port in con- 
sequence of being short of complement’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867) ; man-broker = Cbimp 
sb . 1 2 (ibid.) ; man-car V. S., a kind of car used for 
carrying miners up and down the steeply inclined 
shafts of mines on Lake Superior {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; 
t man-ease, nonce-wd. for * body ’ ; f man-catch 
v., to trap (men) ; man-catcher, (a) one who 
catches or traps men ; {b) an instrument used in 
New Guinea for catching men (see quot. 1898); 
so man-eatehing vbl. sb. ; man-orab (see quot.) ; 
man-dealer, a slave-dealer; f man-dream 
[Dream human joy,loudmirth; man-engine, 
a kind of lift for lowering and raising miners in a 
shaft, consistingessentiallyofareciprocating vertical 
rod with platforms at intervals ; + man-entered a., 
initiated into manhood ; + man-fish Her, — Mer- 
man ; man-fungus, a fungus of the genus G caster-, 
an earth-star ( Treas. Bot. 1866) ; f man-huckster 
nonce-wd. (applied to a ‘ mistress of the male stews ’) ; 
man-keeper local, the water newt, Lissotriton 
punciatus ; f man-leech, a whore; fman-l itter, 
a sedan chair ; man-machine = man- engine ; 
f man-mender, a surgeon; man-mercer, one 
who deals in man’s wear; man-merchandise, 
slave-dealing; f man-miln Sc., a hand-mill for 
grinding ; -("man-minister, a chaplain ; man- 
monkey, an anthropoid ape ; man-mountain, the 
name given to Gulliver by the Lilliputians ; hence 
allusively ; man-mountainism ; man crohis, 
(«) also green man-orchis or greenmail orchis, 
the greenish-flowered orchid, Aceras anthropo- 
phora\ {b) Orchis mascula ; j- man peach, a va- 
riety of peach ; man-rail (see quot.) ; man-root, 
the American Ipomaia leptophylla {Cent. Diet.) ; 
man- rope Haul., one of the ropes on each side of 
a gangway or ladder, used in aseeuding and descend- 
ing a ship’s side, etc.; f man- state, the age at which 
a Roman youth assumed the toga virilis ; -|"man- 
steid a. Sc,, supplied with men; man-sty [aitnc pig- 
sty], a dwelling-house or hut unfit for human habi- 
tation; t man-thews, human customs, manners ; 
man-trade, the slave-trade (cf. man-dealer) -, man- 
way U. S. Mining, * a small passage used by work- 
men, but not for transportation’ (Raymond Mining 
Gloss. 18S1) ; manweed, fuller’s teazel, Dipsacus 
fullonum ; f man-wood a., ‘man-mail’, madly 
desirous of a man ; + man-worth (see quot. 1670). 

1878 N. Arner. Rev, CXXVII. 44 The myriads of years 
which, have elapsed since the “man-apes began to stand up- 
right. a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 515 Th’ Heat 
and Drought of th’ Herb American Being intensive (fitter 
call’d *Mau-batte). 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Proclama- 
tion YVks. it. 252/1 A foule contagious, stinking' Manbane 
weede. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. m. vii. § 13 He had an 
handsome “man-case. i68z Hickeringili. Black Non-Conf. 
B, Bespatter them, Trepan them, Teague them, TafTee them, 
and “Man-catch them, 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. 63 
Captain, .fell into the Hands of these desperate [Indian] 
“Man-catchers. 1898 Dublin Rev. July 170 Another instru- 
ment of capture is the ‘ man-catcher a flexible rattan 
fastened at one end in a loop, into which a sharp spike pro- 
trudes, ..As it is slipped over the foe, a sudden jerk is 
given to it, which causes the latter to impale the base of the 
skull. 1681 E. Hickeringill (title) The Horrid Sin of 
“Man-catching! a Sermon on Jer. v. 25, 26. 177a Rutty 
Nat. Hist. Dublin I. 375 Cancer latipes Rondeletti, a 
small shell-fish about the bigness of a wall-nut, which has 
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something like’ the delineation of a human face upon it, 
■whence it has been sometimes called the “Man-Crab, i860 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxxxvii. no The Trans- 
atlantic “man-dealer. Bctrivulf He [Cain] J>a fag gewat, 

mor (>re gernearcod “mandream Aeon, westen warode. c izog 
Lay. 23945 pa aras ]>e mon-drem [c 1275 marines drem] pat 
pe wolde dunede a-?en. 1865 Mont. S tar 7 Jan., In a few 
mines the “man-engine, which hoists and lowers the men, 
has been introduced. 1881 Ravmond Mining Gloss., Man- 
machine or Man-engine, Corn, and Derb. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
11. ii. 103 His Pupill age “Man-entred thus. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury It. 360/1 A Mere-man, or a Man-marine, ora “Man- 
fish. .by others termed aTriton. a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Cus- 
tom Country v. v, Be so, and no 'more, you “man-huckster; 
1824 Mactaggart Galtmdd. Encycl. 392 He was fond of 
drinking filthy fluids, and his belly gave birth to some 
asks and * man-keepers. 1825-80 Jamieson, Man-keeper, a 
name given to' the newt .. by the inhabitants of Dumfr, 
and Roxb., because they believe that it waits ori the adder 
to warn man of his danger. 1687 Sedi.ey Bellamira iv. 

i, Thou punk, thou cockatrice, thou “man-leech, that suck’st 

their marrow and their money.' 1640 B i;ome Sparagrts 
Garden it. ii, A couple of lusty able bodied men.. carry 
mee in a “Man-litter into the great bed at Ware. 1855 
T. R. L[eifchili>] Cornwall Mines 279 Where they descend 
by the “man-machines their journey is easy; both down 
and up. a 1641 Suckling Goblins 1. (1648) 15 A “Man- 
mender, ..Has broacht me in so many places, All the 
Liquor in my body will run out. 1703 Brit . Apollo No, 3 
Man-menders then had noble pay — Which we call sur- 
geons to this day. 1837 Miss Mitford Country Stories 
(1850) 99 What business had he in a great shop? a “mati- 
mercer’s they call it. 1788 Cowper Let. to Lady Hesketh 
16 Feb., It being impossible to alledge an argument on be! 
half of “man-nvevchandize that can deserve a hearing. 1566 
Inv. R. Wardr. 11815) 173 Ane ’ mann-miln for making o'f 
poulder, with thre mortaris. 1580 / bid. 302 Ane man myln 
with all hir ganging geir. 1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 
52 Richard Paice..was at first but a “Mann-minister to 
Thomas Langton Bishop of Winchester. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia vi. x, Why you won’t pretend you did not hear 
Miss Beverley say you were the truest ourang outang, or 
“nian-raonkey, she ever knew ? 1726 Swift Gulliver r. 

ii, In the Right Coat Pocket of the Great “Man-Moun- 

tain (for 1 so I interpret the Quinims Elestrin). a 1861 
Mrs. Browning Bk. Poets Poems 1890 V. 204 While Gower 
may blame his fortune ’. . for the dry specimen crumbled 
off from his “nianmountainism. 1776 Withering Bot. 
A rrangem. Vegetables II. 543 “Man Orchis. 1868 Paxton’s 
Bot. Diet., Green-man orchis. See Aceras anthroj>ophera, 
188a Garden 27 May 365/3 The popular name of Man 
Orchis given to Aceras anihrnpophera is certainly well be- 
stowed, as a resemblance to a hanging man in the singular 
flowers of this plant is very apparent. 1664 Evelyn fat. 
Hort., Aug. (1679) 22 Roman Peach, “Man Peach, Quince 
Peach [etc.]. 1871 Rontiedge's Ev. Boy' s Ann. Dec. 24 Along 
each side of the boiler is fixed a hand-rail, called a “man-rail. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 11. (1780) Tire-veil Us, the “man- 
ropes, or entering-ropes of the side. 2851 H. Melville Whale 
viii. 42 With both hands grasping the ornamental knobs of 
the man-ropes. 1558 Phaek Aineid Life Virgil (1573) A iij, 
When be was thirteene yeere of age, he receaued the gar- 
ment of “manstate. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 
140 Pie tooke on his gowne of man-state, a 1578 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 228 Thrie greit scheipis 
weill “man steid, weill wittallit and artaillzeit. 1799 Southey 
Comm.pl, Bk. IV. 518 The most miserable and beastly 
collection of “man-sties I ever beheld. 1887 Pall Mali G. 
4 May 5/1 The unutterable ‘man-sties’ which do duty 
for labourers’ cottages, c 1000 Juliana 410 j?iet he “mori- 
beawum minum lifge. a 1250 Prov. Hilfred 432 in O. E. 
Misc. 128 f>e hwile hit is lutel ler him mon)iewes [later 
text monnis ]>ewis]. 1760 J. Philmore^ 1 title) Two Dialogues 
on the “Man-Trade. 1828 Burton's Diary 111 . 258 note, 
This lettered barbarian, .. in the genuine spirit of the 
man-trade, ‘ hoped never to see our negroes in America 
become Christians ’. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 108 Dip- 

sacus fullonum, “manweed or fuller's teasel. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch Lycwgus # Nunta (1595) 84 Androroanes ; to say, 
“manwood [ printed manhood, corrected in ed. 1612]. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia n. (1598) 229 Women man-wood, & mep 
effeminate, r 1000 Laws Hlobhiere ff Eadric c. 1 gif 
maiines esne eorlcundne mannan ofslseh(> .. se agend hone 
banan agefe, and doj>a:r [mo “man-wyrb to. 1670-91 Blount 
Law Diet., Manwort/t, the price or value of a Man’s Life or 
Head ; every Man, according to bis degree, being rated at 
a certain price, according wliereunto, satisfaction was, of 
old, made to his Lord, for the killing him. 

21 . Combinations with man's-, f man’s age=* 
Man-age ; + man’s blood, {a) a kind of thistle ; 
( b ) the Gr. avc>p 6 aaiy.ov, * a kind of St. John’s 
wort, with blood-red juice ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; 
t man’s-bond, a slave, bondsman, in quot. collect, 
sing.-, man’s enemy, the Devil; f man’s kind 
= Mankind; ■(• man’s meat, food for men ; also 
Iransf. in indecent sense; man’s mercer (see 
quot.) ; + man’s motherwort = Palma Christi 5 
Jroan’s queller, an executioner (cf. Manquellkr), 

1594 T. B. LaPrimaud. Pr, Acad. 11. To Rdr., The bodie 
of man in the third part of his age, commonly called *mans- 
age [etc.]. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 98 Acorna, marg., A 
kind of thistle; some call it “Mans bloud. Ibid. 275 Some 
cal this herbe And) ostemon, marg, Mans bloud. 1611 
Florid, Acorna, a thistle called Mans blood. 41330 R. 
Brunnb Chron. (1810) 115 Now er (rise bot “mansbond; 
rascaile of refous. a 1800 Laird of Wanstoun v. in Child 
Ballads IV. 31/1 At her richt hand There stood (Man’s 
Enemy, a 1300 Cursor M. 14909 For he }>e time sais com- 
mand nei, bar he for “mans kind wil dei. 1390 Gower Con/, 
II. 264 And what hir liste, ..Sche dede,.'l'hat passetb 
over manneskinde. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb,) 30 They 
finding bothe horsmete and “mannysmete to youre soudeours. 
1386 J, Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II, 166/2 In 
dooing of his seruice, he shall take horsse-meat, and mans- 
meat where he list. 1629 Burton Babel no Bethel 46 , 1 wilL 
not envy him, sb long as I feed on that which is sound and 
mans meate (as we sayl. 1664 Falkland Marriage Nigh 4 
u. i. 13 But ■»$ she Mans meat 2 I . , can scarcely digest 
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©ne In her Teens. 1760 Foote Minor 11. (1767) 53 Here 1 
she has brought a pretty piece of man’s meat already; 
as sweet as a nosegay, and as ripe as a cherry. 1803 S. 
Pegge Anted. Eng, Lang. 267 A ‘man's mercer— One who 
furnishes small articles to taylors', as twist, buckram, stay 
tape. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., ‘Mans motherwort is 
1 Cristi. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3270 Qwene 
Thamare . . Whilk Cirus. ,*mannes qwellere lievedid. 

22. Combinations with men-, a. appositive, serv- 
ing as plurals of combs, with man (see 19 a, b, and 
main words, e.g. Man-child). Also Men-folk, 
Men-kind. 

• [1382 Wyclif Joel iii. g Alle Men-fi^ters [Vulg. viri bella. 
iores\ cum to, and stey vp.] 1611 Bible Eccl. ii. 8 Men singers 
and women singers. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 463 O strange 
inhumanity of Men-monster Manglers ! 1646 M. Lluellin 
(title) Men-miracles with other Poemes. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 72 Both among the Men- 
Saints and Women-Saints. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756; I. 105 
Those other men actors who., were equally famous in the 
lower life of comedy. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) X. 
179 Do you, Beck, help Pamela to 'tend us ; we will have 
no men-fellows. ^1745 Swift Direct. Sera. ii. (1745) 36 
The Custom began . . to keep Men Cooks, and generally 
of the French Nation. 1814 Sir R. Wilson Pr. Diary 
II. 346 His holiness made his entrance yesterday, drawn 
by men cattle. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel vii. 442 Large 
colossi and very long men-sphinxes. 1892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 141 We had a dispute which were men 
Cingalese and which women. 

b. objective, instrumental, etc., synonymous with 
the corresp. combs, with man (see 19 d, e and 
main words, e. g. Man-eater). 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 125 Those mountainous kind 
Of animals and ‘men-bearing trees. i68z S. Pordage Medal 
Lev. 274 Rebels and Traytors they will still Create, And 
are *Men-Catchers of the highest rate. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 11. X04 Which made them beleeue that we were cruell 
eople and *men-eaters. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiii, They. . 
eing men-eaters. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (Tablei 228 
Anzigues, a ‘men-eating Nation. 1619 A. Newman Pleas. 
Vis. (1840) 42 They have such *men-inchanting features. 
c 1550 Chekr Matt. iv. 19 Come after me and J wil maak 
yow ‘menfischers. 1895 Churchman No. 185. 268 ‘Men- 
lishing is most difficult work, but He who bade us go has 
likewise said ‘I am with you’. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 51 
Such ‘menfiesht vilaynes make small accompte for killynge 
anye one. 1834 Tails Mag. I. 124 The ‘men-hunters found 
a Gtiahibi mother, with three children. 1832 Miss Milford 
Village Ser. v. 337 The ‘men-like bathing women. 1753 
Foote Eng. in Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 33 All the fraternity of 
‘men-makers.. ; taylors, peruquiers, hatters, hosiers. 1619 
Fletcher M. Thomas 11. iii, Whither goe all these *men- 
menders, these Physicians? 1526 Tindale Eph. vi. 6 Not 
with service in the eye sight, as ‘men pleasars. 1615 Hif.ron 
Whs. I. 604 Such a time-seruing, *men-pleasing, forsaking 
of flockes. 1632 Sandf.rson Serin. (1681 1 II. 19 S. Paul, 
who in one place professeth men-pleasing, . . taking it in the 
better sense. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9333 Robbeors . . & 
manquellars [MS. B. ‘menquellares]. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 164 Traytouris, and rebelle, trew men 
quelleris. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 ' M. (1596) 70/2 Which all 
were esteemed as men quellers. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
Iviii. 3 And *men-slaers, sauve me fra pa. 1380 Lay 
Folks Ca.'ech. 736 (Lamb. MS.) Bakbyters ami sowers 
of fals lesynggys . . arn wykkyd men-sleers. c 1450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 810 Menslaers, robbours. 1526 Tindale 
x Tim. i. 10 To ‘menstealers : to lyars and to periured. 
011677 Hale Hist. Placit. Cor. (1736) I. 9 Men-stealers 
were punished with death, i860 Pusf.y Min. Proph. 134 
The Tyrians.. were slave-dealers, and in the earliest time, 
men-stealers. 1796 Mrs. M. Robinson A ngelina I. 36 The 
‘men- trappers rushed in, and they forced him away. 1865 
J. H. Ingraham Pillar 0/ Fire (1872) 164 We are still 
idolaters, that is, mere ‘men- worshippers. 

23. Combinations with men's : + mens-kind = 
Mbn-icind, f menskins, of the male sex. 

1534 Will Sir IV. Butler (Somerset Ho.), Euerye of my 
seruauntes aswell menskynes as womenskynnes. 1592 Kyd 
Sp. Trag. iii. v. 3 Wee mens-kinde, in our minoritie, are 
like women in their vneertaintie. 

+ Man, sbJ Obs. [OJE. man str. neut. = OS. 
men , OBG. mein , ON. mein OTeut. *maino m , 
neut. of *maino- adj.: see Man <2.] Wickedness. 
Also Comb., -(-man d8ed, wicked act. 

Beowulf 978 Baer abidan sceal maji mane fah miclan 
domes, c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviii. 69 Ys nu nuenir;fea!d 
ofer me man and unriht oferhydijra. c iooo Phoenix 457 
[He] leahtras dwsescep. mirce mandrede. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 99 Deofles gast wissaS to sunnan and to mandeden. 
c 1200 Ormin 4478 patt tu pe loke wel fra man Inn apess & 

I wittness. 

t Man, sb . 3 Obs. Also 5 mane. [a. late L. 
man (Vulgate), a. Heb. po.] = Manna. 

a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 6384 (Gott.) pai called it in pair 
Iftngag man [Colt, manna]. 1382 W yclif Exod. xvi. 31 The 
hows of Yrael clepidc the name of it man. c 1485 E. E. 
Misc. (Warton Cl. 1856) 14 O Crystes modyre, That feeds 
(jeure chyld with the heyvynly mane. 1604 Hieron Wks. I. 
500 As soone as they came into the promised land, the man 
ceased. 1644 Z. Boyd Gard. Zion in Zion's Flowers (18551 
App. 11/2 Th’ Egyptian hotch potch which God’s Israel 
Preferr’d to Man, their whilom — Angel’s food. 

' + Man, a. Obs. [OE. man = MHG. mein, ON. 
meinn OTeut. *maino- : according to some 
scholars a pa. pple. from the Indogermanic root 
*moi- to change.] Wicked. 

/ c iooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) liv. 15 For 3 am. .on liiora midle [is] 
man inwit-stasf. a 1300 Cursor M. 6848 Athes noiper 
sotlifast ne man [cf. Manatb]. 

t Man, indef. pron. Obs. Also mon. See 
also the weakened forms Men, Me indef. prons. 
[OE. man, man — OS., OHG. (MHG., G.) man ; 
an unstressed form of (Man j£.I] = Qne 21. 
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: Beowulf 3176 pact mon his winedryhterv wordnm her^e. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 1 1 And man bronte fa his 
heafod on anum disce. c 1175 Lamb. Ham. 139 Muchel 
man ach to wurpen pis halie dei. 4x220 Bestiary 267 (Jet 
is wunder of Sis wirm more Saline man weneS. c 1250 Gen. 

4- Ex. 148S A mete Sat man callen lentil gete. 1340 Ayenb. 
86 Yef man dede pet kuead to- yeans wylle: hit nere non 
zenne. a 1375 Treat. Mass 2 in Lay F'olks Mass Bit. App. 
iv. 128 Hou mon scholde here lays masse. 

Man (mam) , v. Forms: 1 manninn, 4-6 
manne, 6-7 mann, 6 - man. [OE. inanntan , f. 
mann Man sb. l Cf. MLG., MDu., Du., MHG., 
mod.G. mannen, ON., Sw. manna. Da. inande . ] 

1. trans. (MU, and Natit.) To furnish (a fort, 
ship, etc.) with a force or company of men to serve 
or defend it. Said also of the men. 

c 1122 G. FI. Chron. an. 1087 (MS. E.) Heora adc ferde to 
his castele & pone mannoden. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
5876 With’ halfe pair men pis schip pai nuinde, 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. eexliii. 288 The thre carrikkes were lade with 
dyuerse marchaundyse and wel y manned. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vii. ccxix. 241 Kyng Wyllyam also made.ini. Stronge 
Castelles, . . and manned tlieyrn with Normayns. 159a 
Nobody 4 Someb. in Simpson Sch. S links. (1878) I. 328 Man 
the Court gates, barricade al the streets. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 155 Tha schot out the capitan 
Eiskin, and manit the hous. 1600 Holland Liny vi. 90 
Every man cried Ai'arm, lan up to the walls to man them. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vi. 27 Man the Boat is 
to put a Gang of men. . into her. c 1645 T. Tully Siege of 
Carlisle (1840) 3 He found the other side [of the river] 
manned w th regiments of hors and foot. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xxiv. (1737) 101 Man the Pinnace, and get her 
by the Ship’s Side. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xlv. (1869) 1 1 . 
711 The ramparts were manned. 1795 Nelson 21 Mar. in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) If. 20 A Fleet half manned, and in 
every respect inferior to the Enemy. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple xi, At last the frigate was full manned. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xiv. (1889) 134 The Oriel 
boat was manned chiefly by old oars. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xiv. ii. (1872) V. 165 The garr.son of Eger.. barely mans 
its own works. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 410 The 
English ships, .were manned with 9000 hardy seamen. 1876 
Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet., To man, this term is 
commonly, used in artillery to signify the arming of a 
battery with men, ready for action. 1885 U. S. Grant 
Pers. Mem. I. xxL 292 One hundred men left to man the 
guns in the fort. 

absol, 1713 Steele Guard. No. 170 1* 21 It is very rave if 
the French ever make use of any other ships than their 
own ; they victual and man cheaper than we. 

b. Naut. To place men at or on (a particular 
part of a ship), as at the capstan to heave anchor, 
or on the yards to salute a distinguished person. 
Said also of the men. 

1697 Tutchin Search Honesty v. 16 The Boatswain's 
whistle, and they Man the Side. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
s.v., Man the Capstan. .. Man well the Top... Man the 
Ladder. 1743 Bulkei.ey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 174 
He came cl jse by our V essel, we mann’d her, and gave him 
three Cheers. 1796 Log ‘ Agamemnon ' 19 Jan. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. xxxil, Manned Ship and cheered 
Sir John Jervis. 1817 Byron Beppo xxvi, A better seaman 
never yet did man yard. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. blast xv. 
41 \Ve manned the windlass, and hove, and hove away. 
1875 Bedford Sailors Pocket Bit. vii. :ed. 2) 282 As soon 
as the signal is perceived by those on shore, the whip, .will 
! he manned, and the hawser hauled off by it to the wreck, 
f c. To equip and send (a boat, occas. an army) 
with its complement of men in a certain direction 
{out, forth, after .i). Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxiii. 169 Y« Londoners. . manned 
out a certayne nombre of men cf army-. 1556 W. Towkson 
in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 99 We manned out our Skiffe in 
like case to laye him aboorde. i6tx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xiii. 599 The Townesme» of Portsmouth and Dart 
maund [read rnannd] forth a few ships at their owne perill 
and charge, a 1650 Osborn Ess. ii. Wks. (1673) 55S When 
God Mans out his Hosts, the Poor are found in the Forlorn 
Hope. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 51 We had maim’d 
three Boats after them. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xi, I.. 
manned out the pinnace. <21774 Goi.dsm. Hist. Greece I. 
320 Lysander at first manned out a few ships. 

+ 2. To supply with inhabitants ; to people. Obs. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xviii. 187 This Yle is fulle wel in- 
habyted, and fulle wel manned. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV, 
445/r Howe yotire Toune..is wele enhabited and manned. 
<21548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 156b, The Englishemen wer 
not of puyssaunce, either to man the tounes..or to inbabite 
the countrey. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. iv. Handle- 
craftstgt JVIan-kmd with fruitfull Race began A little corner 
of the World to Man. Ibid, 11. ii. 11. Babylon 185. 
f b. nonce-use. To fill up with men. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. vi. xi. 46 [He] slew the formost that came 
first to hand So long till all the entry was with bodies mand. 

f3. To provide (a person) with, followers or 
attendants. Obs. 

14.. Sir Benes 3080 (MS. S.), [He] armed him foot hot 
And manned him welle in a bot. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 
441 Counterfet capytaynes by me are mande. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 18 Thou art fitter to be worne in ray cap, 
then to wait at my lieeles. I was never mann’d with an 
Agot till now. Ibid. 66. 1606 Chapman A/ous. D'Olive 

Plays 1873 1 - 221 To he maud with one bare Page and a 
Pandare. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribes 446 Such roysters 
and rake-shames as Mars is manned with, Hercules is not 
said to be attended wtthall. 1752 Fielding Atneliaix. ix, 
Come along, Jack, I have seen her before; but she is too 
well manned already. 

b. j* To furnish (horses) with riders (obs.). Also 
(Australian), to catch hold of and restrain (a horse). 

1535 Coverdale 2 Kings xviii. 25, I wil geue y 1 two 
thousande horses, let se yf thou he able to man them. 1635 
E. Terry Voy. E, Did. 411 To haye horses alwayes in 
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readinesse well mann’d. 1890 1 R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Re- 
former (1891) 193 Man the horses, Eachin 1 

4. To fill (a post, office, etc.) with a man or men. 
1821 Southf-Y in Q. Retv. XXV. 295 The pulpits were 
manned with seditious preachers. 1822 J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers 25 Aug., No Government . . was ever better 
manned in the subordinate departments than ours. 1900 
Blackw. Mag. Jan. 37/1 There are often twenty to thirty 
of these committees to be manned in a session. 

+ 5. To escort (a person, esp. a woman). Obs. 

1567 Drant Horace, Ep. vi. Dij, A cut throte rutterkin 
. . Who will, and dare retche forthe his hande, and man the 
throughe the croude. 1580 Lyly Euphites (Arb.) 291 She 
saide : will you not manne vs Fidus, being so proper a man ? 
2S99 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 61 Thou 
knowest that Barnses wife And I am foes : now, man me to 
her house. 1607 Dekkee & Webster Northw. Hoew. Fib, 
Wife, on with your ryding suite, and.. let my Prentice get 
vp before thee, and man thee to Ware. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury lit. 71/1 A Waiting Man. .goeth abroad with his.. 
Mistriss as a Companion, Manning or taking her by the 
hand in all dangerous places. 

+ 6. a. rejl. To play the man. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. {1810) 224 pei manned Jam so 
bcldely, on pain had non entre. 

fb. 7o man it out : to bear up manfully. Obs. 

166S Dryden AU for Love 11. i, Well, I must Man it out. 

7. To make manly or courageous ; to brace up ; 
to fortify the spirits or strengthen the courage of. 
Chiefly rejl. 

1617 Fletcher Valentinian 11. iv, Good your Grace, 
Retire, and man your selfe. 1630 R. Johnsons Kingd. 
Commw. 26 Courage, is able at a pinch to man up it selfe. 
Ibid. 31 The conscience is an active sparke, and can easily 
man up all the powers of soule and body. 1668 Dryden 
All for Lave 1. i, My Soul’s up in Arms, And Mans each 
part about me. 1707 Mrs. Centlivre Cruel Gift m, I feel 
my spirits gather to my heart, And man it out with courage 
for the tryal. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 164 ? 5 Theodosius 
having manned his Soul with proper Thoughts and Re- 
flections. 1810 Scott Lady of L. v. x. He mann’d himself 
with dauntless air. 1813 Byron Corsair n. iii, Submissive, 
yet with self-possession mann’d. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dust 
xxvii 225 So he manned himself, and said, quietly and 
firmly : ‘Though [etc.]’. 1875 Emerson Lett. <5- Soc. Aims 
ix. 238 Only that is poetry which cleanses and mans me. x88i 
Mrs. C. Praed Policy fy P. J I. 251 He had manned himself 
to the sacrifice of his dearest hopes. 

8 . To invest with manly qualities or aspect; to 
make man-like. rare. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. ix. 688 One Vlysses ; who I thought 
was mand With great and goodly personage [Gr. i)>u7« iEya.v 
teal xaAbi ]. x6x6-6x Bolyday Persius 289 The different 

seasons of his life, and so riper age, might easily more man 
his countenance. ? a 39 Bailey Fest-us viii. 11848) 78, I am 
a man in love, I cried; My heart was early manned. 1883 
E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestcrsh . 152 We manned 
ourselves in breeches and gaiters. 

f b. To be manned : to be made man. Obs. 

1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades Introd., Who for vs men,. . 
was incarnate and manned [L humanalns\. 1677 Gilpin 
Vemonol, (1867) 167 Just like the ravings of H. Nicholas, 
David George, and others, who. .discourse of being ‘godded 
with God . -and of God's being * manned with them ’. 

9. To be the master of; to manage, rule. Obs. 
exc. dial, (see E. D. D.). 

<.'1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6436 To manne 
Armoriche [v. r. to haf a reume] pou were worthL 1507-8 
Bp. Hall Sat. iv. vi. 18 Who like a cot-queene freezeth at 
the rocke, While his breach’t dame doth man the forren 
stock. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (18621 I. 337 Happy is your 
soul if Christ man the house, .and command all. 

10. Falconry. To accustom (a hawk, occas. other 
birds) to the presence of men. Hence (transf. and 
gen.) to make tame or tractable. 

[The spelling tnaini d in quot. 1632, if not a mere misprint, 
seems intended to suggest derivation from F. main hand.] 
T57S Turbehv. Faulconrie 79 To the ende your bawke 
may be the better manned and the sooner reclaimed. 1500 
Greene Mourn. Garm. (16x6) 53 There are no Hawks 
sooner manned then they of India. 1590 — Or/, Fur. (1599) 
2 Those siluer Doues, That wanton Venus mamh vpon her 
fist. 1596 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 196 Another way I haue 
to man my Haggard, To make her come, and know her 
Keepers call. 1607 Markham Cara/. 11. (1617) 30 After 
your horse is thus mand, and made gentle to be drest, shod, 
and handled. 1621 Burton Altai. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (1651) 268 
Some reclaime Ravens, Castrils, Pies &c. and man them for 
their pleasures. 1632 Guiiliin's Heraldry (ed. 2) 227 Birds 
or fowles of Prey that are throughly mained and brought 
to the fist. 1633 Massinger Guardian 1. i, A cast of 
Haggard Falcons, by me man’d. x668 Shadwell Sullen 
Lovers v. Wks. 1720 I. 98 Must people then be tam’d into 
marriage, as they man Haw ks with watching ? 1S81 Macm. 
Mag. N ov. 39 He [the young hawk] is ‘carried’ for some, 
hours amongst men, children, dogs, and horses.. ; and by 
this means, . . is soon ‘ manned ’. 

Hence Manned, ppl. a., Mamning vbl. sb. 

1548 Privy Council Ads (1890) II. 172 To William Pures, 
for rigging of his ship, ..and for mannyng of her. 1580 
Lyly Euphites (Arb.) 372 Hawkes that waxe haggard by 
manning. 1617 Moryson I tin. at. 141 Shropshire, .was a 
fortified and manned frontyer against the Welsh. 1651 
Hobbes Levtath. n. xxii. 120 For. .victualling and manning, 
of ships. 1685 Boyle Eng. Notion Nat. vii. 330 Like a 
manned boat, where, . . there is an. intelligent being that .. 
steers it, or otherwise guides it. 1765 Blacicstone Comm. 
1 . vii 255 The sole _ prerogative as well of erecting, . as 
manning and governing of which, belongs to the king in 
his capacity of general of the kingdom. 1810 Scott Lady 
ofL. 11. xvi, Four manned and masted barges. 

Man, var. Maun v., must ; var. Maund sb . 2 , aa 
■ Indian weight; obs. north, f. Moan v. 

Manaaas, obs. form of- Menace v. 


MA3STABLE, 
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MANAGE, 


+ Ma*nable, a. Obs. [f. Man w.+ -able.] Of 
marriageable age. 

1607 Middleton Fam. Love iv. iv, Had you not been so 
manable, here are some would have saved you that labour. 
1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid in Mill 11. i, Shee’s man- 
able, is she not ? 

Manablins, variant of Manavilins. 

II Manaca (mse'naka). [A Brazilian word, re- 
corded in 1648 by Marcgrave Hist. Nat. Brasil. 
69.] A Brazilian plant, Franciscea uni flora, the 
prepared root of which, known as ‘vegetable 
mercury’, is used in medicine. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Manace, obs. form of Menace sb. and v. 
Manachanite, obs. var. Menacoanite Min. 
Manachy, obs. form of Manichee. 

Manacle (m0e*nak’l),rA Forms: 4 manyldl, 
manykle, 4-5 manycle, 4-7 manicle, 5 mana- 
kelle, 6 manakla, mannicle, Sc. mannakill, 7 
mamicle, 4- manacle. [ME. manicle, a. OF. 
manicle handcuff (also, as in mod,F., gauntlet, 
hand guard) , ad. L. manicula\ii\le hand (also, handle 
of a plough, in med.L. gauntlet), dim. of inanus 
hand. The late forms have the ending assimilated 
to that of words like spectacle, oracle, miraclei\ 

I . A fetter for the hand; usually//. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlix. 8 For to bynde..]>e nobils 
of halm in manykiis of yryn. a 1400 Pistill of Susan 176 
While domus men were dempt J>is dede to clare Marred _in 
Manicles J>at made wer newe. 1513 Douglas /Ends n. iii. 
147 And, first of all, the mannakillis and hard bandis 
Chargit be lows of this ilk mannis handis. 1590 Webbe 
Trav. (Arb. I 20 Our handes fastned with a payreof man- 
acles. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. ix. 37 Wee'le put you (Like one 
that meanes his proper harme) in Manacles, Then reason 
safely with you. 1734 tr. It oilin' s Anc. Mist. (1827) I. 362 
Twenty thousand pair of manacles were found. 1838 Lytton 
Leila, it. vii, Four soldiers, .bearing with them one whose 
manacles proclaimed him a prisoner. 1897 A. Balfour By 
Stroke of Sword xii. 43/2 The men .. fastened my wrists 
together with manacles. 

H b. pi. in wider sense : Fetters, shackles. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. 1. xi. (1842) L 459 Their limbs 
loaded with heavy manacles. 
ft. fig. Chiefly//., bonds, restraints. 

1387 Golding De Mornay xvij. 271 That [the body] which 
was given it [the soul] for an instrument, is become Man- 
icles and Stocks. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11. iv. 93 The 
Manades Of the all-building- Law. 1611 — Cymb. 1. i. 122 
For my sake weare this [.it. a bracelet], It is a Manacle of 
Lone. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 27 No Poet durst have 
fetcht his Fancy so farr, as to call Prayer the Manicles 
of the Almighty, had not God himselfe,. confessed it. 1S70 
Moral State ling. 94 The Widow, .is alwaies ready to hold 
out her hand for new manacles, 1677 Govt. Venice 3 They 
continued to elect a Prince, but with such manacles and 
restrictions, that they left him scarce any thing but the 
Title. 1832 M. Arnold Morality, I [Nature] knew not 
yet the gauge of time, Nor wore the manades of space, 
f 2 . transfi A tether or shackle for a horse. Obs. 
1336-68 Withals Diet. 38 b/2 The manakle for a horse 
nose, posiomis. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 304 Bind wi cli 
a manicle his [the horse’s] fore-legge to the hinder-leg 011 the 
contrary side. Ibid. 321 There is a kind of Manicle for the 
pasiernes of Horsses. 

Manacle (mas-nak’l), v. Also 4 raankle , 5 
manycle, 6 manakyll, mannaele,6-7 manicle, 7 
manakell, manackle, 8 Sc. manele. [f.prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To fetter or confine (the hands); to 
fetter with handcuffs. 

C1306 Song Exec. Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
218 V'-feterecl were ys leg, ;es under his horse wombe ; Bothe 
with yrn ant with stel mankled were ys honde. 14.. Vac. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 594/39 Mnniculo, to manycle. 1483 Cath, 
Angl. 227 To Manacle, manicare. 1530 Palsgk. 632/2, 
I manakyll a suspects person to make hym to confesse 
thynges. And he will nat confesse it manakyll hym, for 
undented he is gylty. 1334 Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aural. 
Bb vitj b, Anone tliou manacleste oure handes. 1622 

J. Tavlor (Water P.) Thief F ks. '(1630)11, 121/2 Thieues 
are manacled when they are found. 1630 Wadsworth 
Pilgr. 41 Their masters manioling their hands before for 
feare they should make an insurrection. 1791 Cowritri Iliad 
xxi. 38 Manacling their hands Behind them fast with their 
own tunic-strings. 1818 Scott Hrt Midi. iii, Porteous. . 
ordered him to be manacled. 1878 Masque Poets 27 Roman 
hands Can never manacIealive The daughter ofthe Ptoloraies. 

b. loosely. To fetter ; to fasten, secure. 

*582 Stanvhurst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 27 Thee gates of warfare 
wyl then bee mannacled hardly With steely bunch chayne 
knob. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, v. i. 149 Wee’l bate thy Bears 
to death, And manacle the Berard in their Chaines. 1610 — 
Temp. 1. ii. 461 lie manacle thy necke and feete together. 

2 . fig- (Very common in tile 17th c.) 

*577 F, de L’ isle's Legmdarie Pref. A iv b, I. .being sur- 
prised, and as it were manlcled with an ineuitahle let. 
1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 322 It seemes that the Pope 
; .when he would, fetter and manacle them [re. Princes] 
in perplexities . . is content to send his Breues. 1623 
Carpenter % Del n. vii, (1635? 106 What should 
hinder the Red Sea to ouerflow all Egypt— vnlesse it were 
mameled with the Creatonrs power? 1649 Lovelace Poems 
(18641 09 Griefe too can manakell the minde, 1660 Milton 
Free Commw, Wks, 1851 V. 440 A number or new Injunc- 
tions to manacle the native Liberty of Mankind. 1721 
Ramsay Scribblers Lashed 88 An ancle Or foot is seen, might 
monarchs manele. 1838 Bright Sp., Reform 21 Dec. 11876] 
307 Men who seem to be manacled by the triumph of 1832. 
Hence Mamaoled ///, a., Mamacling vbl. sb. 
*563-67 Fox® A, 4 M. (1596) 936/2 He remained so long 
mameled that has haire was folded togither. 1586 A. Day 


Eng. Secretary 1. (1623) 138 His manacled and benummed 
olde joynts. 1S30 Vind. Hammond's Addr. 31 The infinite 
goodnesse of God . .is a manicling, or restraining his Omni- 
potence. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 535 At the corner are 
figures of manacled Indians. 1861 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 523 
A packed Assembly, reported by a manacled press. 
Manacy, obs. form of Manatee. 

Manage (maemed^), sb. Forms : a. 6-7 man- 
nage, 7 man(n)adge, 6- manage. Also (in 
senses 1-3) Manege. ) 3 . 7 mennage, 6- me- 
nage, (9 erron. manage), [ad. It, maneggio 
(perh. through the F. manege, now -bge ; but Fr. 
lexicographers have not found the word earlier 
than in Cotgr. 1611), vbl. sb. f. tnaneggiare : see 
Manage v. The earliest Eng. examples show as- 
similation of the ending to the frequent suffix -age ; 
but in senses 1-3 the Fr. spelling was introduced 
in the 17th c., and is now usual: see Manage. 
The )3 forms prob. arose from a confusion, on the 
part of Eng. writers, of this word with F. menage 
act of leading, f. mener to lead ; there is also some 
evidence of confusion with F. menage household : 
see Menage.] 

1. The training, handling, and directing of a horse 
in its paces ; a training to good paces. The 
manage : the art of training and managing horses. 
Obs. exc. arch. (Now usually Manege.) 
a. 011386 Sidney Astr. 4 Stella Sonn. ‘ / on my horse' , He 
..now hath made me to his hand so right, That in the 
Manage my selfe takes delight 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. 
iii. 52 Speake tearmes of manage to thy bounding Steed. 
1612 Two Noble K. v. iv, The hot horse. .Forgets schoole 
dooing, being therein traind And of kind mannadge ; 1667 
Duchf.ss Newcastle Life Dk. ofN. ( 1886 ) 11. 99 His chief 
pastime and divertisement consisted in the manage of the 
two afore-mentioned horses. 1713-20 Pope Iliad xv. 823 
A horseman. .(Skill’d in the manage of the bounding steed). 
1864 Lend. Rev. 28 May, It is the menage, the education 
of the animat, that gives him half his value. 1876 Dowden 
Poems 67, I know the careless grace My Perseus wears in 
manage of the steed. 

8- 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 137 [He] 
rode out with him, and taught him the menage. 1833 J. 
Holland Manitf Metal II. 313 What in the language of 
the menage is called the line of the banquet, 
b, transf. and fig. 

a, 1596DRAYTON Legendsni. 307 And putMe forth upon my 
full Careere, On places slipperie, and my manage ill. 1608 
Shaks. Per. tv. vt. 69 My Lord, shees not pac'ste yet, you 
must take some paines to worke her to your mannage. 
1691 J. Wilson Betphegor j. iii, Do but bring him to the 
right manage at first ; humour him in every thing, . . and the 
rest follows. 1739 Warburton Comm. Pope's Ess. Man in 
Hist. Wks. Learned I. 92 Till the Horse and the Ox come 
to know why they undergo such different Manage and For- 
tunes in the Hand of Man. 17SS Young Centaur v. 227 
Beasts of so gross a class as they [certain persons mentioned] 
choose to rank with, scarce deserve to be brought to the 
Manage. 

ft. *390 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. 22 The winged god him selfe 
Came riding on a Lion ravenous, Taught to obay the menage 
of that Life. 174a Young A 7 . Tit. n, 49iRude thought runs 
wild in cotnemplai ton’s field ; Converse, the menage, breaks 
it to the bit Of due restraint. 1902 F. E. Schelling Eng. 
Chron. Play 240 The great horse of the Spenserian allegory 
had a pace beyond his {sc. Dckker’s] menage. 

2 . The action and paces to which a horse is trained 
in the riding-school ; any of the separate move- 
ments or evolutions characteristic of a horse so 
trained ; spec, a short gallop at full speed. Obs, 
exc. arch. 

a - *577-67 Holinsked Chron, III, 1033/2 Theywere better 
practised to fetch in booties, than to make their manage 
or careire. 1589 Pasquills Counters. A iij, It should seeme 
by the manages my beast made, that hee knewe his Maister 
had a special!. peece of seruice in hande. 1389 Pas- 
quills Ret. Cijb, Howe souldier-like hee made an ende 
of his manage with a double rest. 1600 Shaks. A. K. L. 1. 
1. 13 His horses, .are taught their mannage. 1611 Cotgr., 
Air, ..in horsemanship, a doing, or stirring manage, or 
manage raised aboue ground, a demy air , a certaine 
curuet, or manage, wherein the balfe of a horse is in the 
aire, the other on the ground. Ibid., Passade,. .the manage 
for combat, or souldiors manage. 1614 Markham Cheap 
Huso. 1. u. (1668) 26 Manage with rest, and manage without 
rest, manage with single turns, and manage with double 
turns. 1659 Dk. Newcastle Let. in Life (1886) 361 One 
of my horses of manage which will be tne quietest, .he or 
any man can have. 1770 Ba retti Journ. fr. Loud, to 
Genoa led, 3} I. 173 By Bellem there is a noble structure. . 
where the Xing's horses are educated for the manage. 1803 
Wordsw. Prelude x. 78 The horse is taught his manage. 

8- 1617 Bp. Hall Quo Vatiis? § 13 The horse is a noble 
creature,,, There is a double kinde of menage.. — one for 
seruice, the other for pleasure. 1645 Evelyn Diary 3 Feb,, 
One of his sous riding the menage with that address, .as I 
had never seen any thing approach it. 1770 Langhornk 
Plutarch (1879) H. 640/1 She trained her youth as the colt 
is trained to the menage. 

3 . An enclosed space for the training of saddle- 
horses and for the practice of horsemanship; a 
riding-school. 

a. 1633 Stanley Hist. Philos m. (1701) 103 h How many 
courses will the manage hold ? 1684 Evelyn Diary 18 Dec., 
T o see the young gallants do their exercise, Mr. Faubert 
having newly rail d in a manage. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour 
Germany II. 432 Tlje bishop nas built a manage or riding 
Li >U * e ’ .r? 11 h-d™’ Earl Clarendon's Retig, 4 Policy Advt., 
Henry Viscount Cornbury. ,by a codicil to his will, dated 
*0. r 7 5i left divers MSS. of his great grandfather 
Ed ward Earl of Clarendon . . with a direction that the money 
to arise from the. , publication, .should be employed ‘ as a 


beginning of a Fund for supporting a Manage or Academy 
for riding . . in Oxford. 

attrib. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 1. i. 192 They are 
waiting For you in the manage-school, to give your judg- 
ment On that new Norman mare. 

ft. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. i. 7 He diligently applied him- 
self to the best Exercises, as frequenting the Academies, 
Fencing, the Menage, &c. 

4 . The skillul handling of (a weapon, etc.), 
a. c 1611 Chapman Iliad 11. 460 For the manage of his lance 
he generall praise did winne. 1633 Ford Broken H. iv. iii, 
The sonneof Venus hath bequeath’d his quiuerTo Ithocles 
his manage. 1687 Land. Gaz. No, 2276/3 The Satisfaction 
of seeing what. .Address he had in the manage of his Horse 
and Arms. 1720 Mrs. Manley Power of Love vi. (1741) 
332 To learn his Exercises, .and the Manage of the Sword. 

8. 1670 Moral State Eng. 143 Each striving to go beyond 
the other, .in the dextrous, .menage of his Weapon. 

+ 5 . The action or manner of managing; manage- 
ment ; conduct (of affairs) ; administration, direc- 
tion, control. Obs. 

a. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. iv. v. (1612) 143 Mutianus., 
drewe the whole manage of affaires into his owne handes. 
1392 Kyd Sol. 4 Pers. in. i. 119 Wilt thou be our Lieutenant 
there, And further vs in manage of these wars ? 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. in. iv. 23 Lorenso I commit into your hands, 
The husbandry and mannage of my house. 1612 Bacon Ess., 
Youth 4 Age (Arb.) 238 Young men in the conduct and 
mannage of Actions, embrace more then they can hold. 1617 
Hales Sgrm, 17 The greatnesse of the businesse, the manage 
of which they vndertake. 164a — Gold. Rem., Tract on 
Schism (1673) 1 Howsoever, in the common manage, Here- 
sie and Schisme are but ridiculous terms. 1663 Manley 
Grotius' Low C. Warres 667 That they might, .consult of 
the further manage of the War. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. 
on Folly (1709) 104 St. Peter had the keys given to him, and 
that by our Saviour himself, who had never entrusted him, 
except he had known him capable of their manage and cus- 
tody. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Snbj. 1. 11709 1 48 The Manage 
of his Employment is not prescribed by the Rector. 1736 
Toldervy Hist. 2 Orphans I. 95 His opinion was not more 
against her humour, than his manage of it was to her mind. 

§. 1663 Walton Lift Hookeryj{ Q. Elizabeth] having ex- 
perimented his wisdom, .in the menage of her affairs.. she 
made him archbishop of Canterbury. Ibid. 83 Revenge is 
so pleasing, that man is hardly persuaded to submit the 
menage of it to the., wisdom of his CreaLor. 1673 Dryden 
Marr. a la Mode 1. i, For the mennage of a Family, I know 
it better than any Lady in Sicily. 011683 Oldham Poet. 
Wks. (16S6) 103 Fools. .Who. .justly forfeit all that praise.. 
Which we by our v. ise menage from a sin can raise. 1710 
J. Palmer Prov. 7 Among all the errors. .in our menage, 
nothing is more dangerous than entring into bonds, 
t b. Power oi management. Obs. 

1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Compl Woman 1. 40 The spirits 
which are without manage, in their enterprises, are also 
without courage in their afflictions. 

T c. An administrative duty or office. Obs. 

1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 21 [He] gave him. employ- 
ment in Congregations and other manages more frequently 
than was usual. 

1 6 . Bearing, demeanour, conduct. Obs, 

*593 G. Harvey New Let. B4b, His talke was sweet, 
his Order fine ; his whole menage braue. 

T 7 . Treatment of persons or of material. Obs. 

1608 Chapman Byrons Trag. Plays 1873 II. 283 There is 
onesortof manadge for the Great, Another for inferiour. 1626 
Bacon Syha § 327 Quick-silver will not endure the Man- 
nage of the Fire, 

1 8. A design. Obs. 

1681 Glanvill Sadducismusx. 30 The policy and menages 
of the Instruments of darkness. Ibid. 82 Our ignorance of 
tiie reasons and menages of Providence. 

t Man-age. Gbs. [f. Man sb}- + Age j/l] The 
age at which one becomes a man ; one’s majority. 

1611 W. Sclater K ey (1629) 172 Of youth they say, it must 
haue his swinge : when manage comes, mariage_ will bring 
staiednesse. a 1633 Gouge Comm. Heb. i. 10 In his 1 nfancy. 
..In his Manage... After his Resurrection. ..In the time 
of his Ascention. 1674 J. B[rian] Harv.-Home ii. 7 In 
Childhood, Youth, and Man-age. 

Manage fmse nedg), z». Forms: a. 6 manege, 
mannadge, 6-7 mannage, 6- manage. jS. 6-8 
menage. [Recorded earlier than the cognate 
Manage sb., and prob. directly ad. It. maneggiare 
to handle, esp. to manage or train (horses) = Sp. 
manejar, F. manier vulgar L. type *manidiare % 
f. L. vian-us (It., Sp. mano, F. main ) hand. 

Although the etymological form manege appears in our 
earliest example, the ending was, as in the sb., already in 
the 16th c. assimilated to the common suffix -age. The form 
menage in early examples is taken from the sb. ; but in the 
late 17th and early 18th c. it was chiefly used where the 
sense closely approaches that of the F. menager to use care- 
fully, to husband, spare, f. menage household. This Fr. yb. 
certainly influenced the sense-development of the Eng. word : 
indeed, in the writings of Dryden and his contemporaries, 
there are frequent instances of manage (as well as of menage ) 
which can only be regarded as conscious gallicisms.] 

1 . trans. To handle, train,. or direct (a horse) in 
his paces; to put through tire exercises of the 
manege. Now merged in the wider senses 2 and 7. 

<*. 1361 T. Hqbv tr, Castiglione's Conrtyer 1. (1577) D vb, 
It is the peculiar prayse of vs Italians, .to manege wyth 
reason, especially rough horses. 1586 B. Young Guazzo’s 
Civ.Conv.xv. 226 Behold !iow..Lorde Frederike . . rid on his 
horse.. sometimes with curuettes. .did so manage him, that 
it was a meruailous .. spectacle to the beholders. 163a I. 
Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 6 Having a while gently 
mannaged him [the horse] without finding Him anyway disv 
obedient. 1643 G. Daniel Poems Wks II. 25 How shall we 
Spend the Day? Manage the lusrie Steed? Or see the 
Eager Hounds pursue the pray? 1754 Berenger tr. Boitr- 

f elaRsHist.Horsem.K 1771)!. i6gThey [the horses] all having 
een carefully handled, dressed, or managed as we call it. ; 



MANAGE, 


MANAGEABLENESS, 


jS, 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 37 A goodly person, and 
could menage faire His stubborne steed with curbed canon 
bitt. 1683 T. Hoy Agathoclcs 8 An Hard-mouth’d Beast, 
for slacken’d Raines unfitt, And must be menag’d with the 
Spur and Bitt. 

ft), intr. Of a horse : To perform the exercises 
of the manege. Also in narrower sense, to run a 
« manage’ (see Manage sb. 1 ), Obs. 

iggx Sylvester Du Barbas 1. v. 348 A large and mighty- 
limbed Steed Can never manage half so readily As Spanish 
Jennet, 1607 Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 16 Being able to 
passe a short carriere, to manage, beat a coruet and such 
like. 1614 — Cheap Hush, 1. ii. (1668) 25 You shall then teach 
him to manage which is the only posture for the use of the 
Sword on Horseback. 1614 Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue 
1. 41 The Horse Which standing still too-long . . Forgets to 
manage. 1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senanlt's Matt become 
Guilty 271 He [man] taught the horse to manage, and forced 
the noblest of creatures to endure the bit and spur. 17x9 
D’Urfey Pills IV. 10 [A horse speaks.] I could both Man- 
age, Stop and Turn. 

2. iram. To handle, wield, make use of (a weapon, 
tool, implement, etc.). Often in phr. f to manage 
arms - to fight. Now only, to regulate one’s use 
of (a weapon, instrument, etc.) with greater or less 
success, to make(it)serve one’s purpose(well or ill). 

a. C1586 C'tess Pembroke -Pj.cxliv.i, Prais’d beetheLord 
of might, . . By whom my hands doe fight, My fingers manage 
armes. 158a Marlowe 1st PH. Tantburl. hi. i, But if. . He 
be so mad to manage Armes with me, Then stay thou with 
him. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, ill, i. 247 Hope is a louers 
scaffe, walke hence with that And manage it, against de- 
spairing thoughts. 159a — Rom. <4 Jut. 1. i. 76 Put vp thy 
Sword, Or manage it to part these men with me. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1191 These soldiors. .raannag- 
ing their armes, whitest others hanged theirs by the wais. 
1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccaliui's Allots, fr. P amass, n. xiv. 
(1674) 153 [They] consume themselves in continual man- 
aging their Pen. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 450 The scrip- 
tures to prove these attributes . .are so many, that to manage 
them against the exceptions of the adversaries, would take 
up too much room. 1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 73 This way 
of handling may seem a preposterous, posture to mannage 
an Iron fool in. X70S E. Ward IVooden World Diss. 
(1708) 104 He trusts most to his Head, ..and does manage 
it with as much Skill and Force, as any Bull or Ram. 1873 
Tennyson Gareth Lynette 1316 But Lancelot on him 
urged . . How best to manage horse, lance, sword and shield. 
1894 Parry Stud. Gt. Musicians, Schubert 224 The German . . 
however much he manages his language can never make it 
as purely beautiful in sound as an Italian. 

8. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 27 A comely personage, That 
in his hand a white rod managed. 1670 Covel Diary 
(Hakluyt Soc.)2t8, I . .understand that these [stone balls]., 
hare been in like manner managed, ..as particularly one of 
them over Adrianople gate.. was menagedjust before Ma- 
homet 3d who. .rewarded the man well. 

fb. intr. To operate, manoeuvre with. Obs. 

1391 Greene A rt Comty Catch, n, Pref. 2 Though I can- 
not as he mannadge with my courtlax. 

c. trans. To ‘ handle’, work (a ship or boat). 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 525 Our men.. died continually, 
and.. we were scantly able to manage [1589 manure] our 
shippe. xSox Strutt Sports # Past. n. ii. 8iThe success of the 
champion depended upon the skilfulness of those who man- 
aged the boat. 1833 T.C. Gratton High-ways <y By-ways 
(ed. 2) 1 . 9 One solitary barge, managed by a single boatman, 
was working its way against the current 

3. To conduct or carry on (a war, a business, an 
undertaking, an operation). Now with more pre- 
cise notion : To carry on successfully or the con- 
trary; to control the course of (affairs) by one’s 
own action. 

«. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618)309 With great danger we 
managed warre mauyyeares against the most cruel! Tyrant 
of the Turkes. x 5 oo Fairfax Tasso 1. Ii. 29 But let vs 
menage war with blowes, like knights. i6xr Shaks. Wint. 
T. iv. ii. 17 Thou hauing made me Businesses, (which 
none (without thee) can sufficiently manage). 1663 Glan- 
vill Scepsis Set. iv. 19 As unconceivable, .as that a blind 
man should manage a game at Chess, or Marshal an Army. 
<31657 Cowley Mrs. K. Philips \ ii, The Trade of Glory 
manag'd by the Pen , . Does bring in but small Profit to us 
Men. 1578 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. ii. § 50. 471/1 
Theodora, .after the death of Constantine, managed for two 
years the affairs of the Empire. Ibid. § 84. 472/2 He him- 
self was a Prince unactive, managing the Wars by his prin- 
cipal Bassa's. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) 97 
Onr surgeon was very skilful in managing their cure. 1798 
Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 173 Mary does not manage 
matters in such a way as to make me want to lay in myself. 
1818 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 60 So you see, my dear 
Olivia, they manage these things better in France. 1841 
Macaulay Ess. , Warren Hastings (The Trial!, When Par- 
liament met in the following winter, the Commons proceeded 
to elect a committee for managing the impeachment. x86x 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 47 By a committee of nine, .all 
the affairs of the little world were managed. 

P- 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxvii. § 1. 227 Who should 
giue them their commission but he whose most inward af- 
faires they menage? Ibid, lxxxi. § 4. 259 They are able to 
dispose and menage their owne affaires. 

fb. To fulfil the duties of (an office). Obs. 

<*1627 Hayward Four Y. Eliz. (Camden) 54 About T40 
passed under the sword and amonge them 12 of name, either 
for nobilitie of birth and state, or for honorable places they 
mannaged in the armie. 

c. To work out (in literary treatment). 

1697 Dryden Ded. AEneis Ess. (Ker) II. 162, I was loath 
to be informed .. how a tragedy should be contrived and 
managed, in better verse., than I could teach others. 1714 
Pope Rape Lock Ep. Ded., The character of Belinda, as it 
is now manag’d, resembles you in nothing but in Beauty. 
1776 Mickle Diss. Lusiad (T778) p. ccxviii, If the man of 
taste.. will be pleased to mark how the genius of a VirgU 
has managed a war after a Homer. 
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d. absol. To conduct affairs. Also, f to plot, 
scheme, intrigue. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 229 He that enterteineth 
many friends, must of necessitie be conformable to them all : 
namely.. with ambitious citizens, to sue and manage for 
offices [etc.]. 1693 Dryden Juvenals Sat. x. 337 Intrust thy 
Fortune to the Pow’rs above. Leave them to manage for thee, 
and to grant What their unerring Wisdomsees theewant. 1791 
Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest iv, If I had not managed 
very cleverly, they would have found me out. x 85 o-x Flo. 
Nightingale Nursing 30 It is as impossible in a book to 
teach a person in charge of sick how to manage, as it is to 
teach her howto nurse. 1864 Tennyson Grandmother ii, 
Her father.. Hadn’t a head to manage, and drank himself 
into his grave. 

e. intr. (quasi-/ar.r.) To admit of being managed. 
1623 B. Jonson Staple of Hews iv. i, Is't a Cleare businesse ? 

will it mannage well ? My name must not be vs’d else. 

4. trans. To control and direct the affairs of 
(a household, institution, state, etc.) ; to take charge 
of, attend to (cattle, etc.). 

a. x6oo Sir T. Smith' sCommw. Eng. 1. xxiv. 34 To speake 
of the Commonwealth, or policy of England it is gouerned, 
administered, and mannaged [edd. 1583, 1584, 1389, 1594 
manured] by three sorts of persons. X709 in Picton L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (1886) II. 75 Trustees for manageing and takeing 
care of the said charity schoole. 1837 Ruskin Pol. Econ. A rt 
15 If the household were rightly managed. 1863 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. viii, There are no estates to manage. x 83 x 
Jowett Thucyd. I. 190, I have remarked again and again 
that a democracy cannot manage an empire. 

j8. 1670 Moral State Eng. 90 You must bid fair for her 
[an Heiress] to those who menage her. 1703 Maundrell 
Journ. Jems. (1732) 28 What Intervals of time they have 
. .in menaging of their Flocks. 

5. To administer, regulate the use or expenditure 
of (finances, provisions, etc.). 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea i. 51 Mannage every one of his 
gifes to the closing of those miserable breaches which threaten 
an inundation of calamitie upon us all. 1683 Brit. Spec. 78 
Besides these the Comes sacrarum largitionum, who managed 
the Emperors Finances. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. 
iv. 155 The provisions., had been managed without economy. 

absol. 184a S. Atkinson Chancery Pract. 270 In every 
order directing the appointment of a receiver of landed 
estate, there shall be inserted a direction that such receiver 
shall manage as well as let and set. 

6 . To deal with or treat carefully; to use spar- 
ingly or with judgement ; to husband (one’s health, 
life, money, etc.). [Cf. F. manager.'] ? Obs. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 72 Now the same God 
that hath ordained Soveraigne powers to judge of, and pro- 
tect the life of others, hath given weighty charge to every 
man to tender and manage his owne. 1673 L'ryden Marr. 
& la Mode Prol. 24 [She] manages her last half-crown with 
care, And trudges to the Mall on foot for air. 1697 — 
AEneid xi. 1090 He spurs amidst the foes, Not managing 
the life he meant to lose. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. u. 
(1703) 30 A man, as he manages himself, may die old at 
thirty, and a child at fourscore. 1701 Swift Contests Nobles 
4- Conan. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 43 Yet we may manage a sickly 
constitution; and preserve a strong one. 1726 — Gulliver 
iv. vii, I began to. .think the Honour of my own Kind not 
worth managing. 1733-4 Berkeley Let. to Prior 17 Mar. 
Wks. 1071 IV. 218, I am obliged to manage my health, and 
I have many things to do. 

f b. To treat (persons) with indulgence or con- 
sideration. Also absol., to alter one’s conduct from 
fear of giving offence. [ = F. menager.] Obs. 

17x4 Swift Let. to Bolingbroke 7 Aug., I do not find there 
is any intention of managing you in the least, X727 Old- 
mixon Clarendon Whitlock Comp. 281 If the Parliament 
of England had manag'd them with the least Complacencey. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII- 147 He temporized j 
he managed. 

7. To control, cause to submit to one’s rule 
(persons, animals, etc.). 

1394 Marlowe & Naske Dido 1, j, And full three Sommers 
likewise shall he waste In mannaging those fierce barbarian 
mindes. *637 Jer. Taylor Friendship (ed. 2) 194 Our 
absolution does but,. comfort and instruct your Conscience, 
direct and manage it. x6g4 Addison St. Cecilia's Day, 
Musick, . With unexpected eloquence can move And manage 
all the Man with secret art. 1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt 
(1887) 317 What probability was there that a mere drudge 
would be able to manage a large and stormy assembly? 
1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 32 His 
attachment to the horse arises from the courage and address 
required to manage it. x86S G. Macdonald A it it. Q. Neighb. 
ix. (1878) 166 My mother, .was the only one that ever could 
manage him. 

8 . To bring(a person) to consent to one’s wishes by 
artifice, flattery, or judicious suggestion of motives. 

a. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux Sprat. n. i, London, dear 
London is the Place for managing and breaking a Hus- 
band. 1713 Steele Sped. No. 444 f 4 The Art of manag- 
ing Mankind, is only to make them stare a little. 1777 A. 
Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 483 He managed them with a 
good deal of address, and sent them away perfectly satisfied. 
1826 Disraeli Yiv. Grey in. i, Managing mankind, by 
studying their tempers and humouring their weaknesses. 
1840 Lytton Money v. iii, I have managed even Sharp. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 223 The chief agent who 
was employed by the government to manage the Presby- 
terians was Vincent Alsop. 186S Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 
24 Managing one's husband is some pleasure. 

p. 1673 Walker Educ. (1683) 92 He embraceth the lies 
and flatteries of such as thereby gain and menage him. 
fb. Const, to with inf., tozuards. Obs. 

а. 1*1713 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 380 He.. was so 
frighted, that he was easily managed to pretend to discover 
any thing that was suggested to him. 

б. 1693 R. L’Estrange Josephus, Antiq. vn. x. (1733) 187 
With certain Hints how they were to menage the Heads of 
the Tribe of Judah towards his Restauratioo. 


9. To operate upon, manipulate for a purpose 
(F const, to with inf.) ; to till (land). 

1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. i. § it. 6 As much as one plow 
can handsomely manage. 1726 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 303 Who 
then thy master, say? and whose the land So dress'd and 
manag’d by thy skilful hand? 1763 A. Dickson Treat, 
Agric. (ed. 21 49 It may be increased by managing the soil in 
such a manner, as to enable it to attract this food in greater 
plenty. 

b. To adulterate, sophisticate; to ‘doctor’. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 549 The art of managing or, ac- 
cording to the familiar phrase, doctoring wines. 

+ 10. a. To convey by mechanism or contriv- 
ance. b. Naut. To manage out : to equip and 
send out (a boat). Cf. to man out. Obs. 

a. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 423 How can we conceive that 
these solid stones.. were managed hither.. over a moun- 
tainous Country? 

to. X638 J. U nderhill News fr. Amer, in 3 Mass. Hist . 
Colt. (1837) VI. 18 He had managed out a pinnace. 

11. To bring to pass by contrivance ; hence, to 
succeed in accomplishing. Also, with inf. as obj. (or 
ellipsis of this) ; often ironically, to be so unskilful 
or unlucky as to do something (cf. Contrive v. 6 ). 

1722 De Foe R elig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 29 What, says he, 
child, is to be done in the affair while I am gone?. .1 know 
not how it will be managed, but I believe she will see him 
no more. 1838 Macready Diary 3 Aug. Remin. (1875) II. 
117 , 1 find I managed to lose, .,£2,300. 1834 Dickens Hard 
T. 11. vii, She is sharp enough ; she could manage to coax 
it out of him, if she chose. 1879 McCarthy Ovju Times II. 
xxix. 400 His plays are among the very few modern pro- 
ductions which manage to keep the stage. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. 1st. in. xiv. (1886) xia My. .obvious duty was to 
draw as close as I could manage. 1893 Bookman Oct. 
33/1 After gaining any diplomatic success he managed to 
neutralise the effects of it by some act of fatuous folly. 

b. absol. To succeed (under disadvantages) in 
accomplishing one’s task; to ‘make shift’, con- 
trive to get on with what is hardly adequate, colloq. 

1899 Speaker 29 July 107/1 1 The press of work fairly be- 
wilders me’, he writes. .but he managed almost without a 
hitch.. Mod. I think I might manage with another yard of 
material. 

12. With, can or be ablex to cope with the diffi- 
culties of; to succeed in using, dealing with, etc.; 
to ‘ tackle ’. 

[1655 : see g.] 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Superann. Man , It 
seemed to me that I had more time on my hands than I could 
ever manage. 1903 Blackwood's Mag. Dec. 805/1 [I can] 
occasionally manage places which are too much for the 
average snipe-shooter. 

Manage, variant of Menage Obs. 
Manageability (mtenedgabi-liti). [f. next : 
see -ity.J The quality or condition of being 
manageable ; manageableness. 

1857 Buckle Civilise. I. ii. 98 We have to look.. at what 
may be called the manageability of Nature. 1879 W. H. 
White in CasselVs Techn. Educ. IV. 348/2 The limit will be 
determined by considerations of manageability. 

Manageable (mse-nedgabl), a. Also 7 man- 
nageabla, maneggiable. [f. Manage v. f-ablk. 
Cf. Maniabt.K.] That can be managed ; amenable 
to control or guidance, tractable; admitting of 
being wielded, manipulated, or administered, work- 
able; capable of being accomplished by contri- 
vance. 

1398 Florio, Maneggieuole, manageable, that may be 
handled. 1603 Florio tr. Montaigne n. xii. 280 To them 
[beasts] as their proper share we leave the essentiall, the man. 
eagable [1633 manageable : F. ntaniables], and palpable goods, 
as peace, rest, . .and health. x6x8 Bolton tr. Florus (16361 73 
Italy was now brought under, and made mannageable. 1633 
Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 576 The Conditions of 
W eapons. . are. .That the Carriage may be Light and Manage- 
able; andthelike. 1636 E. Dacres tr. MachiavePs Disc. Livy 

I. 32 If thou wouldst make a numerous and warlike people 
. .thou mak’st them of such a temper, that they shall never 
be maneggiable at thy will. 1663 J. Davies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Ambass. 253 The Chariot was drawn by two white 
Oxen, which, .were as swift and manageable as our horses. 
a 1677 Hale Prim. Urig. Man. iv. vi. 346 The first Con- 
stitution and Order of things is not in Reason or Nature 
manageable by such a Law. 1713 Steele Sped. No. 479 
f s They who learn to keep a good Seat on horseback, 
mount the least managable they can get. 1740 J, Clarke 
Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 201 When the Number of Boys in a 
Class, arises above half a Dozen,, .they become less manage- 
able. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 11. x. 241 It is one convenience of 
their jars that they are much more manageable than casks. 
1798 Hull Advertiser 4 Aug. 2/4 A gunboat, .being very 
manageable in a strong tideway. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh 1. 370 A meek and manageable child. 1866 
Odling A nim. them. 14 Only a few of these metallic 
chlorides can be vaporised at manageable temperatures. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 9 June 4/7 The right of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer compulsorily to pay off two.. classes of 
Three per Cent, stocks in manageable amounts. 

Manageableness (mae-nedgab’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -ness.] The attribute of being manageable. 

16 61 Boyle Physiol. Ess. (1669) 104 Which Disagreement 
..may .. be imputed to the greater or less exactness and 
manageableness of the Instruments employ’d. 1694 Phil. 
Trans. XVIII., 266 He thinks that the Excellency of the 
Greek Poetry might at first proceed from the manageableness 
of the Greek Language. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 

II, 78 The ox, the horse, and the sheep have docility and 
manageableness given them for their characteristic. 1818 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 414 The manageableness of 
her means.. will always keep England at the head of the 
nations of the world. 1903 Coniemp. Rev. Sept. 393 The 
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MANAGEABLY. 

receptivity and the manageableness of the child are at their 
maximum within the iirst fifteen minutes of school hours. 

Manageably (mse'nedga.bli),at/zt. [f. Manage- 
able + -LY a .] in a manageable manner. 

■ 1830 Herschel Stud, Nat. Phil. 63 In the expansive force 
of gases, liberated slowly and manageably from chemical 
mixtures, we have a host of., powerful energies, 1890 
Universal Rev. Sept. 159 The amount of really effective 
power which they can manageably wield at need. 

Managed (mss-ned^d), ppl. a. Also 7 man- 
rtaged, monaged, 9 (in sense 1 ) managed, [f. 
Manage v. + -ed *.] 

1. Trained to the manage, arch, 

1591 Greene Maidens D re ante xxi, Men might his stable 
full of coursers see, Trotters whose manag’d looks would 
som afright. 1644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb., The Tennis 
Court, and Cavalerizzo for the manag’d horses, are also 
observable. 1687 Sedi.ey Bellamira v. Whs. 1722 II. 163 
He.. rides three manag'd Horses every Morning. 1723 
Land. Gaz. No. 6087/4 A bright dun manag'd Stone Horse 
..has been standing at John Hambrow’s. 1773 Johnson in 
Boswell 24 Sept., A Frenchman goes out upon a managed 
horse, and capers in the field. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xvi, 
Making his managed horse keep time by bounds and curvets 
to the tune which lie whistled. 1833 Beckford Recoil, 148 
Bestriding a maneged horse. 

2. Controlled, conducted, administered. Chiefly 
■with advs., as well-, ill-managed, 

1611 Cotgr., AmesnagJ, Managed, gouerned, ordered, 
settled, as a household. 

f3. Falsified, ‘cooked’. Obs. 

18x0 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 279 The mysterious and 
confused kind of evidence given by this paymaster and the 
production of those managed papers. 

4. Of demeanour, expressions, etc. : Nicely re- 
strained, measured. Now rare. 

In Burke’s use = F. mfnagt. 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 I, 129 Throughout 
it was a satire, though in terms managed and decent enough, 
on the politicks of the former reign. 1771 — Corr. (1844) I. 
291 A behaviour, rather too reserved and managed for the 
purposes of opposition. 1819 Ceabbe T. of Hall x, Well I 
can call to mind the managed air . .That in a dubious balance 
held the mind. 1898 Academy 8 Oct. 23/1 A man of tireless 
energy, of managed affections. 

Manages (mienedg?’). nonce-wd. [f. Manage 
v. + -EE.] The person who is managed. 

1847 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. 1 . vii, When the manager 
and the managee are both of the same mind. 

Management (maenedament). Also 7 man- 
nagement, management, [f. Manage v. + -mens; 
in the 17 -iSth c. the development of meaning was 
influenced by association with theF. management, f. 
tnlnager { see the etymological note to Manage v.).'] 

1, The action or manner of managing, in senses 
of the vb. ; the application of skill or care in the 
manipulation, use, treatment, or control (of things 
or persons), or in the conduct (of an enterprise, 
operation, etc.). + In early use sometimes in plural. 

1598F lorio, Maneggio, . . management, businesse, handling, 
negotiation. 1601 it. Johnson Khtgd. <$• Conintonw. (1603) 
256 Those, .expences which are daiely laide out,. for the 
mannagements of so many warres. 1603 Holland Pitt, 
tarch's Mor. 230 In contracts and management of State 
affaires. 1637 R, Ligon Barbadocs (1673) 23, I had time 
enough to improve my self, in the knowledge of the man- 
agement of a Plantation of this bulk. 1673 0 . Walker 
Mduc. (1677) 65 Over looked, not strictly watched unless 
there is reason to suspect some ill menagement. 1678 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 98 The Top-man observing to guide 
the Saw exactly in the line;., and the Pit-man drawing it 
..down; but not so low that the upper and lower Handles 
of the Saw sink_ below both their managements. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 1 . 52 Tranquillity, satisfaction, 
..being the natural consequences of prudent management 
of ourselves, and our affairs. 1796 Horsley Serm. I. xi. 
(1812) 239 The holy angels are employed upon extraordinary 
occasions in the affairs of men, and the management of this 
sublunary world. 1828 Macaulay Dryden in Edinb. Rev. 
Jan. 26 In the management of the heroic couplet Dryden 
has never been equalled. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in 
Wilds v. 66, I do not see why these skins should not make 
us caps and waistcoats, under Fulton’s good management. 
* 834 ,J- Busby Vineyards France <$• Sfi. 133 The same care 
has been extended to the making and subsequent manage- 
ment of their wine. 1863 D. G. Mitchell Wet Days 16 
(Cent.) Management of the household, management of flocks, 
of servants, of land, and of property in general. 

b. spec. The working or cultivation (of land) ; 
hence dial, the process of manuring ; coder . manure. 
(See E. D, D. s.vv. Management , Manishment.) 

+ C. An instance of managing; an administra- 
tive act. Obs. 

1609 Tourneur Funerall Poeme Sir F. Vere 34 His ways 
..and intents In private and in publique managements. 
1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 137 Thou Saint of Albion, 
Who had thy auncient consecration B’rom thy religious 
mannagements, as farre Disperst, as Turke or Christian 
planted are, a 1618 Sylvester Maiden's Blush 658 His 
faithfull diligence And mature Wisdome in all managements. 
1671 Evelyn Diary 14 Nov., Sir Cha. Wheeler, late Governor 
of the Leeward Islands, having ben complain’d of for many 
indiscreete managements, it was resolved.. to advise his 
Majesty to remove him. 1676 Glanvill Ess. iv. 34 By 
inquiry into God’s Works, we discover continually, how 
little we can comprehend of his Ways and Managements, 
f d. Manner of proceeding. Obs. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc, (1650) 35 When some covetous 
extortioner, .buys up the whole lading of the ship, that he 
may . . sell . . at pleasure, . ; The true judgment of which 
action, & the degrees of the malignity of it,' must be fetcht 
..from tile management of the buyer, a 1713 Burnet Own 


Time (1724) I. 217 By this management of his the thing 
grew publick, 

2. The use of contrivance, prudence, or ingenuity 
for effecting some purpose ; often in unfavourable 
sense, implying deceit or trickery. 

166S Dryden Ann. Mirab. Acc. of Poem § 4, I repose 
upon your management what is dearest to me, my fame 
and reputation. 17x1 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec, (18.S6) 
II. 4 Attempts have been. .made, .to vacate and sett aside 
the present charter by the management of Mr. Henry 
Richmond. 1798 Washington Let. Writ. 1893 XIV. 63 If 
there has been any management in the business, it has beep 
concealed frosn me. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xlviii. 
(Pelh. Libr.) 330 Through the management of Antonio, 
however, I procured one of the two chests. 1881 Jowett 
Thucyd. I. xi8 We rely not upon management or trickery, 
but upon our own hearts and hands. 1888 Bryce A mer. 
Commw, II. xl. 102 Talent for intrigue or ‘management’ 
usually counts for more than debating power. 

+ b. A contrivance, device ; in bad sense, a piece 
of trickery. Obs. 

1736 Neve Builder's Diet. Pref. 8 The little Artifices, and 
low Managements, by which some Men in the Bookselling 
Trade- .have.. discredited their Business. 1748 A neon's Foy. 
11. viii. 220 By this management we never wanted turtle for 
the . . four months. .we continued at sea. 

+ 3. A negotiation. To he in a management'. 
to be engaged in negotiations with. Obs. 

1703 Addison Italy 456 They say too that lie [the Duke 
of Savoy] had great Managementswithseveral Kcclesias'.icks 
before he turn’d Iiermite. a 1713 Burnet Own Time (1724) 
I. 346 Yet, while he made a base complying speech in 
favour of the Court, and of the war, he was in a secret 
management with another party. 

4. Power of managing; administrative skill; 
also, "|- tact, ingenuity. 

1x1713 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 189 He was a very 
prudent man, and had such a management with it, that 
I never knew any Clergy-man so universally esteemed. 
1760 Ann. Reg. 53 The argument was conducted with 
great management and address. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 
in. iii. ? 4 If you have management enough to worm your- 
self into his confidence. 

f 5. Indulgence or consideration shown towards 
a person; politic moderation in the conduct of a 
case ; an instance of this. [ = F. management.] Obs. 

1727 Oldmixon Clarendon <S*. Whitlock comp. 325-6 
Decency seem'd to require a little more Management, 
considering he [Clarendon] was Cromwell’s profess’d Enemy. 
a 1743 Ld. Hervey Mem. (1848! II. 257 He feared.. lest 
the King and Queen, who hated their son. .might construe 
it to be a management for their son in Sir Robert Walpole, 
and never forgive it him. Ibid. 291 Sir Robert, .thought 
their suspicions of his having had any management or 
tenderness towards their son were most unjust _ 1763 H. 
Walpole Otranto iii. The herald, who with so little man- 
agement had questioned the title of Manfred. 1771 Burke 
Lett., to C. Towns/tend (1844) I. 268 When I have any thing 
to object to persons in power,.. I use no sort of manage- 
ments towards them. X773 Ibid. 432, I suppose this design 
of Lord Temple’s is one cause of his management in oppo- 
sition, in order to conciliate the Tories. 1790 Ibid. III. 
135 You certainly do not always convey to me your opinions 
with the greatest tenderness and management. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. iv. iii. no Suraja Dowla..was too 
ignorant andheadstrong to use management with hisdislikes. 

6 . collect. A governing body, e.g. a committee, 
board of directors, board of control, board of 
governors, of any institution or business. 

1739 Cibber Apol. x. 273 Drury- Lane, under a particular 
Menagement. 1847 Illustr. Loud. News 10 July 27/2 
Wherever they entered into engagements, the managements 
speak in high terms of their honourable conduct. 1864 
Morn. Star 26 May 4 These ‘authorised offices’ do not pro- 
fess to be ‘ authorised ' by the management. 1902 Eliz. L. 
Banks Newspaper Girl 201 There are many necessary 
outlays which the management of the paper would not pay. 

7. attrib., as (sense x) management committee , 
expenses, share. 

1903 Weslm.Gaz. 12 Oct. 10/1 A member of the *Manage- 
ment Committee of the National Liberal Club. 1901 Daily 
Chron. 14 Aug. 4/3 The leaders of the men say this is due 
to heavy ’’management expenses, xgoo Daily News 20 Nov. 
2/3 The existing 200 one pound ’’management shares would 
be divided into a thousand 4s. management shares, 

Flence Manageme'ntal a., pertaining to the 
management. 

1883 19 tk Cent. June 1061 Each manager reduces manage- 
mental expenses so far as lies in his power. 

Manager (inaemedjpx). Also 7 manager, [f. 

Manage v, + -er h] 

1. One who manages (something specified) ; -["the 
wielder (of a weapon), *j* the person who wages 
(a waT) ; the conductor (of an affair). Now rare 
in general sense: see 2 , 3 . 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. ii. 188 Adue Valour, rust Rapier, 
bee still Drum, for your manager is in loue. 1390 — A lids. 
N. v. i. 35 Where is our vsuaTl manager of mirth? What 
Reuels are in hand ? X598 Floiuo, Maneggiatire, a man- 
ager, a handier. 1613 Bp. Hall Imprese of God it. Wks. 
(1625) 452 Warre . . hath . . two directors — Iustice and 
Charity: Iustice, that requires both authoritie in the 
menager, and innocence in menaging. 1711 Hickf.s Two 
T reat. Christ. Priesth. (1847) II. 16 The priest is the common 
manager. iof sacred affairs betwixt God and the people. 

2. Chiefly with, qualifying adj. : One skilled in 
managing affairs, money, etc. 

1670 Cotton Espemon u n. 60 Her Estate therefore 
requir'd both a discreet manager to husband It, and 
a man well furnish’d with money, to disengage it. 1684 
Dk. York in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, 1. III. 330, I must 
recommend to you both to be good managers, and to be 
sure to live within what you have. 17*0 Steels Testier 




No. 248 V 6 A Man of Business . in good Company, who 
gives an Account of his Abilities, .is hardly more insupport- 
able than her they call a Notable Woman, and a Manager. 
1728 Young Love Fame vi. i8t Julia’s a manager; she’s 
born for rule ; And knows her wiser husband is a fool. 1738 
Pope Epil. Sat. t. 21 An artful Manager, that crept between 
His Friend and Shame, and was a kind of Screen. x8o6 A. 
Hunter Culina (ed. 2) 271 She is not what is called a good 
manager. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold ii, Everybody 
owned that she was a capital manager. 1884 Leeds Mercury 
30 Apr. 4/6 The government Whips., seem incapable of 
contending with the astute managers on the other side. 

3. One whose office it is to manage a business 
establishment or a public institution. - , 

Chiefly in certain specific applications : One who conducts 
a theatre or other place of amusement ; one employed to 
take charge of the working, of a bank, factory, mine, or 
other mercantile or industrial establishment, or of some 

E articular department of such an establishment ; one who 
as charge of the financial arrangements and the mechanical 
production of a newspaper, as distinguished, from the matters 
which come within the province of the editor j a person, or 
one of a body of persons, responsible for. the general wot king 
of a public institution (in recent English use chiefly of an 
elementary school). 

1705 Addison Italy 443 The Manager opens his Sluce 
every Night, and distributes the Water into what Quarters 
of the Town he pleases. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 341, 
I think, continued he, that little Kentish Purchase wants 
a Manager. 1764 Oxf Sausage 38 Some who of old could 
Tastes and Fashions guide, Controul the Manager and awe 
the Play’r. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Now that the 
manager has monopolized the Opera House, haven’t we 
the signors and signoras calling here. 1809 Med. frith 
XXI. 173 Your physician has thought it his duty to propose 
to the [workhouse] managers, the vaccination of the whole 
number. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1858) 269 This is our 
poor Warwickshire Peasant, who rose to be Manager of 
a Playhouse. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. vi. 77 In a joint- 
stock company, all depends upon the manager or agent. 
1870 Act 33 ,5- 34 Viet. c. 73 § 3 The term ‘managers’ 
includes all persons who have the management of any 
elementary school. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman 
viii, Then we can see the author, the manager. 

4. One of several members of either house of 
parliament appointed for the performance of some 
specified duty connected with the functions of the 
two houses; esp. the arranging a conference be- 
tween the two houses, and the presenting of articles 
of impeachment. 

1666-7 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 209 We went up 
to the Lords to manage the impeachment against Lord 
Mordnunt. Our managexs observed that he sat in the 
House. 1710 [St. Leger] Managers Pro 4- Con (ed. 3) 
4 To Him and to Me, He and the Council seem’d to 
be the Managers for the Pretender ; and the Commons 
Managers seem'd only to be of Council for the Queen and 
the Nation. 1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 157 Mr. 
Walpole (afterwards Sir Robert) was one of the managers on 
this occasion. 18x7 Part. Deb. 4 At the conference the 
managers for the Lords,, .communicated to those for the 
Commons the Address just agreed to. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 277/2 The conference [between Lords and Commons] 
is conducted by ‘ Managers ’ for both houses. Ibid. 279/r 
The managers should coniine themselves to charges con- 
tained in the articles of impeachment. 1841 Macaulay 
Ess., Warren Hastings (The Trial), The House decided 
that Francis should not be a manager.. .The managers, 
with Burke at their head, appeared in full dress. ..Nor, 
though surrounded by such men, did the youngest manager 
pass unnoticed. 1853 — Hist. Eng. xviil. IV. 124 Roches- 
ter, in the Painted Chamber, delivered to the managers 
of the Lower House a copy of the Treaty of Limerick. 1863 
H. Cox Jnstit. 1. ix. 152 The number of members of the 
Commons named managers of a conference is double that 
of the Lords. Ibid. 11. vi. 471 For the prosecution of the 
trial managers are appointed by the House of Commons. 

6 . Law. A person appointed, ordinarily by a 
court of chancery, to control, carry on and account 
for any business which may have fallen into the 
hands of the court for the benefit of creditors or 
others : usually receiver and manager. 

1793 F. Vesey jr. Chancery Rep. I. 139 Motion for an 
order, that the manager of an e. tate in one of the West 
India islands should give security faithfully to manage the 
estate [etc.]. 1821 Jacob 4- Walker's Chancery Rep. 1. 299 
Praying .. that in the meantime a receiver and manager 
might be appointed. 1827 F. Vesey jr. Chancery Rep. 
(ed. 2) XIX. 146 A Motion was made.. for a reference to 
the Master to appoint a Manager and Receiver. 1880 Law 
Rep. 14 Ch. Div. 645 This was a petition . . praying for the 
appointment by the Court of a manager of the undertaking 
of the Manchester and Milford Railway. 1880 Ibid. 655 
When you come to give proper weight to ..the ordinary 
course of the Court of Chancery in appointing a receiver as 
distinguished from a manager. 

Manageress (nias'ned^ores). [f, prec. + -ess.] 
A woman manager, e.g. of a theatre or hotel. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. 20 The 
lady manageress's benefit had been stuck up at every door 
in the parish. 1819 Scott Earn. Lett. 23 Aug. (18941. II. 5a 
A play of Joanna Baillie’s which she has sent to Mrs, Siddons 
(our manageress). 1883 Miss Braddon Wyllard's Weird 
III. 81 Mdlle. Duprez . , was known and welcomed with 
friendliest greeting by manageress and head waiter. 190a 
Eliz. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 105, i had given a false 
name and false address to the manageress of the laundry. 

Managerial (maenedjpoTial), a. [f. as prec. 
*f -u)al,J Of or pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, a manager, esp. the manager of a theatre. 

X767 A. Campbell Lexiph. X45. The latter were to be set 
off with all our inimitable Garrick’s . managerial art,. -su'd 
judicious cast of parts. _ 1807 in Spirit Fub. frills. XI. 370 
They bail a scheme which promises them relief from man- 
agerial neglect and popular damnation. 1854 Dickens 


MANAGERSHIP, 


MANAVILINS, 


Hard T. it. i, She usually embellished with her genteel , 
presence a managerial board-room over the public office. ' 
1895 Times (weekly ed.) 27 Sept. 778/1 To force the note of 
approbation at the close, by means of a managerial speech. 
1S93 Tablet 10 Aug. 230 The question of the managerial 
authority has attracted a great deal of public attention. 

Hence Managa-rially adv., in the manner or 
capacity of, or in relation to, a manager. 

1882 Daily News 9 Mar. 2/3 The Croydon March Meeting, 
which finished as well as it commenced, managerially and 
financially speaking. 1903 ITestm. Gas. 13 Jan. 10/3 He 
was. .managerially connected with a London theatre. 

Managerie, obs. form of Menagerie. 
Managership (mse'nedgajjip). [f. Manager 

+ -SHIP.] 

1. The office or position of a manager. 

1883 Jrnl. lidvc. XVIII. 151 A local managership of a 
life insurance company. 1893 Daily News 8 Mar. 6/1 
Their chances are better than, -before the qualifications for 
manager-ships became the subject of national law. 

2. The control of a manager. 

r36| Reader 24 Dec. 792/r Under the most energetic and 
intelligent managership and stage-managership, 
f Ma-nagery. Obs. Also 7-8 menagery, -ie, 
(7 menagry), manadgery, mannagery, 8 man- 
(n)agry. [f. Manage si. or v. + -ery; but in 
many examples influenced in sense by F. tndnagerie 
(f domestic administration) : see Menagerie,] 

1. Domestic or agricultural administration or 
economy. 

1633 J. Done tr. Aristeas" Hist. Septungint 74 The 
Peasants therefore are very carefull. .in their.. Menagery.. 
by reason whereof, .the region is all planted with Fruite 
trees. 1S77 Grew Anat. Seeds iii. § 1 The next step of 
Natures Managery, relates chiefly to the Growth of the 
Seed when it is sow’n. 1740 Lady Fomfket Lett. (1805) II. 
214 The sacred cells, and all the managery Of holy nuns in 
their retreats, I see. 1720 Strype S tends Sttru. I. 1. xxvi. 
185/1 These Men that thus spake against the Managery of 
this Hospital. <1x734 North Life Ld. Keeper Guilford 
(1742) 133 And with all this Menagery and Provision, no 
one.. could observe any Thing more to do there, than in 
any other Nobleman’s House. 

b. Husbanding or judicious use of resources; 
economy. 

1673 O. Waucer Educ. 11. vii. 280 There is also required 
good menagery, or making yourpenny gofurther then another 
mans. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 410 Managery is an 
Ornament and. an Advantage to our Charity. 1705 Tats 
Triumph xii, They blest the Managry of those Supplies. 

2. The art of managing (weapons, instruments). 

1854 Whitlock Zootomia. 55 Making Shirts and Smocks 

for the Poore, and such like Managery of their Needle or 
Wheele. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. xoo No expert General 
will bring a company of raw, untrain’d men into the Field, 
but will., teach them the ready managery of their Weapons. 
1693 Wali.is in Phil. Trans. XVII. 846 This I thought fit 
to recommend to your Consideration, who do so well under- 
stand Telescopes, and the managery of them. 

3. The function of managing or administering; 
managership ; an administrative office. 

1643 Heylin Rebels Catec-h. 14 Men who. .ingrossed unto 
themselves the principal managery of the Common-wealth. 
1630 R. Stapylton St rad. is Low C. Warres v. 147 This 
Expedient was committed to the managerie of a Spanish 
Merchant. 1660 Waterhouse A rms .5- A rvt. 152 In affaires 
of warre and peace, in Manadgery of Ecclesiastical, Civil, 
Naval and Land Trusts, a 1734 N orth Life Dudley North 
(1744) 150 He thought that, in such a Managery, there was 
so much of Trust, that, of Necessity, they must be, more 
or less, cheated. 

4. Cunning or adroit management ; an instance 
of this. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. vti. xvi. 371 However 
husbanded by Art, and the wisest menagery of that most 
subtile impostor. 1670 Everard Prot. Princes Europe 9 
If France had not . . been assured by his managery and 
tampering with some corrupt Ministers of that Crown, that 
[etc.]. 1689 Bloody Assises 23 My Lords Threats and 

other Managery, so disposed the Jury, that.. they brought 
the Lady in Guilty, a 1734 North Exam. it. iv. § 17 (1740) 
241 Bedloe held him in Hand so craftily that, at last, lie 
got him fast in the Trap. It was a nice Managery, and 
may be shewed for a Pattern. 

6. a. Horsemanship: =Manage sb. 1. b. A 
place of exercise for horses: — Manage sb. 3. 

1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne 1. xxxviii. (1711) I. '347 In 
Menagery, Study, Hunting and all other Exercises, Men 
are to proceed to the utmost Limits of Pleasure. *782 J. 
Adams Diary Wks. 1831 III. 298 The menagerie, where 
they exercise the horses, is near the end of the stables. 

6. ? Management of health, hygienic treatment. 

1897 R- Peirce Bath Mem. 1. ix. 213 The Cautious and 
orderly Managery of Women.. in bathing, and drinking 
these Waters, have such, .successful Effects. 

Managery, obs. form of Menagerie. 
Managing (mte’nedgig), vbl. sb. [-ing I.] The 
action of the vb. Manage. 

*579 J- Sturres Gaping Guf'D) b, Then wifi he,.leaue 
uiys poore prouence to the mannaging of a viceroy. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. ii. iv. 8 The knight, that aye with foe In 
fayre defence and goodly menaging Of armes was wont to 
fight. _ 1393 Nashe Christ’s T. 57 b, Wee kickeand winche, 
and will by no meanes endure his managing. 1396 Drayton 
Legends iii. 579 He Me notice gave, What the proud Barons 
had in managing. 1607 Hieron. Wks. I. 407 The well 
ore! ring and managing; of the wife is the glory of the 
husband, 1607 Bp. Hall Holy Ohserv, 1. (1609) 20 A charit- 
able vntrueth, and an vncharitable truth, and an vnwise 
menaging of trueth or loue, are all to bee carefully auoyded. 
1681-2 Prideaux in Fox Bourne Locke (1876) I. viif. 470 
Certainly there is some whig intrigue a-managing. x68a 
Bunyan Holy War 173 The handling, of their arms, the 
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managing of their weapons of war, were marvellous taking 
to Mansoul and me. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721] I. A vij b, 
The Way of ordering and managing of Fowls. 1711 Light ' 
to Blind in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 144 'riieir 
.. officers signalized themselves in manageing of this last 
contention. 

Ma'naging, fpl. a. [-ING 2 .] That manages. 

1 . Addicted to scheming or to assuming the direc- 
tion of affairs. 

a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 473 She got him to be 
brought out of prison, and carried him to the Countess of 
Powis, a zealous managing Papist. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair xxx iii, That brisk, managing, lively, imperious woman. 

2 . Skilful anddiligent in management; economical. 

1754 Richardson Grandison- (1811) I. xiv. 89 Sir John 

spoke of him as a managing man, as to his fortune.. 1797 
T. Wright Autobiog. (1864) 41 He was at this . time as 
careful, sober, and managing a man as any in the neighbour- 
hood. 1823 Esther Hewlett Cottage Comforts v. 36 A 
managing young woman, when she goes to the shop.. will 
take care to look about her. 1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girl’s 
Rom. 23 With the advent of the charming and managing 
Kathleen, he drew no more upon his sadly-diminished 
capital. 

3 . Having executive control. 

1766 Life of Quin vi. (1887) 30 The general conditions were, 
two hundred pounds a year to each managing actor, and a 
clear benefit. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 11. ix, You want a 
firstrate managing man. 1897 Havelock-Wilson Sp. Ho. 
Comm. 23 Jan., He did not say that ...managing owners sent 
ships to sea for the purpose of gaining by insurance. 1902 
Eliz. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 36 The managing-editor was 
an ex-Confederate colonel. Mod. The managing committee 
of the society. 

1 " Ma’nalrin. Aniiq. [Cf. F. manicle , manique, 
L. manicula : see Manacle sb.] An alleged name 
for a kind of glove worn by soldiers in the twelfth 
century. 

1824 Meyrick A nr. Armour I. 23 The hauberk., is, with 
its hood, of the same piece but with sleeves fitting close 
to the arms, terminating w.th gloves, manakins, or mufflers, 
which cover the outsides of the hands and fingers. 

Manakin : see Manikin. 

Manance, -anse, -anss, obs. ff. Menace. 
f Manailt, a. 1 Obs. [a. OF. manant rich.] 
Opulent, powerful. 

1422 tr. Sccreta Secret ., Priv. Priv. 133 The more ryche 
man tie and manaunt, the more hym be-howyth that he 
be vnibethoght. 

+ [Manant, <z. 2 Obs.~° [ad. L. mdnant-em, 
pres. pple. of manare to flow.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Manant , flowing or running, 
t Manantie. Obs. In 4 manauntie. [a. 
OF. manantie , f. manant inhabitant] A dwelling. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 323 And in his pes to lyue, 
and haf per manauntie. 

Manaple, obs. form of Maniple 
M anar, obs. form of Manor, Manure. 
Manarolins, variant of Manavilins. 
Manarvel (manauvel), v. Naut. slang. [Of 
obscure origin ; related to Manavilins either as its 
source or as a back-formation from it.] (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., To Manarvel , to pilfer 
small stores. 

Manas(e, -ass(e, -as(s)h, obs. ff. Menace. 
t Manat. Obs. [Cf. mennot, monnit , the min- 
now (E.D.D.).] Some kind of fish. 

1610 Folkingham Art Snrv. iv. iii. 83 Fishing.. in Fresh 
waters ; as for Samon, Trout, Carpe, Pike, Manat, Breatne, 
..Minuowes, Crea-fish. 

Manat, obs. form of Manatee. 
Man-at-arms. Orig. man-of-arms. [tr.OF. 
homme d’ armes, homme a armes.] A soldier, war- 
rior ; spec, a heavy-armed soldier on horseback. 

1390 Gower Corf. III. 2 He is a noble man of armes. 
c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 3425 Of men of armes thei broght 
x thousand, . .And of othir men of fote also Thre thousand. 
1439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 33/2 Noo Souldiours, Man’ of Armes, 
nor Archer. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxiii. 7 Men of armes, 
and vailqeand knychtis. 1330 Palsgh. 242/2 Man of armes, 
a horse man, lance. Ibid. 244/2 Men of armes, gens darmes. 
1581 Pettie Gitazzo's Civ. Conv. hi. (1386) 16 1 Two 
brothers, .both men at armes, and in pay with the King. 
1398 Barret Thcor. Warres 141 The Man at Armes is 
armed complete, with his cuyrasses of proofe [etc.].., well 
mounted vpon a strong and couragious horse. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kitrgd. 4 Cotnmw. 109 They are ableto bring to the 
field 2000. men at Armes, and infinite troopes oflight Horse- 
men. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc vi, 300 A man-at-arms 
upon a barded steed. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vt. xii. His 
men-at-arms bear mace and lance. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
xvi. II. 334 Besides the 35,000 helots who attended the 
Spartans, each man of arms in the rest of the army was ac- 
companied by one light armed. 1874 Boutell Arms 
Arm. ii. 33. 

fig. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 Each controversial 
man-at-arms. 

Manatee (msenatB). Zool. Forms: 6-7 
manat, manaty, 6-9 xnanati, 7 mannatee, man- 
entine, manacy, mannaty, manitte, 7-8 man- 
ats, mannati, 8 mannasy, mannasi, manatea, 
manatae, minati, manatie, maaattee, 9 man- 
nittee, manatin, 7- manatee, [a. Sp. manali 
(Oviedo 1 $•*,$), a..C&tibmatiatloui (Raymond Breton 
Diet. Cara'ibe, 1665).* Cf. mod. L. manatus (Rcm- 
delet De Pise. Mar . 1554, xvi. xviii), whence F. 
+ manat (Cotgr.), nianate (Littre), It. mandtto 
(ITorio). ... .... I ...,! . ■ ■ 


The word was commonly identified with the I- man&iu 1 
‘furnished with hands the animal having fins somewhat 
resembling hands.] . ; 

1 . A large aquatic herbivorous cetacean of the 
genus Manatus (order Sirenia), esp. M. ameri- 
camts ; it inhabits the shallow waters of rivers and 
estuaries on the Atlantic shores within the tropics. 
Called also Lamantin. 

1353 Eden Decades 130 A yonge fyshe of the kynda of 
those huge monsters of the seawhiclie thinlmbitours caule 
Manati. 1368 Hacket Thevet's New found World lxxL 
115 Ambng the which [fish] there is one named Manaty. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. _i243 The Indian Manat 
anil the Mullet float O’r Mountain tops, where erst the 
bearded Goat Did bound and brouz. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert J'rav. 212 The Mannatee or Cow-fish for taste and 
shape can pose both feeders and beholders. 1684 Bucauiers 
Atuer, iii. vii. 82 A certain Animal, which the Spaniards 
call Manentines, and the Dutch, Sea-Cows. 1733 J. Atkins 
Voy. Guinea 42 Fit haunts for tire Manatea and Crocodile. 
1799 W. Tooke View Russian Entp. I. 204 Sea-bears, 
mnnatisand other sea-animals frequent these shores in herds. 
1843 Penny Cyd. XXVII. 289/x The American Manatee is 
of rounded form, and has been compared to a leathern Dot tie 
or wine-skin . 1883 Moloney W. African Fisheries 28 (Fish. 
Exh. Publ.) The flesh of the manatee is much appreciated by 
the natives, resembling a combination of veal and pork. 

2. N orthern manatee, the edentulous animal 
Rhytina Stelleri, formerly existing in the Behring 
Straits, t Saint Helena manatee, app. some 
kind of seal. 

1697 Dam pier Voy. (1729I I. 547 , 1 found the Santa II el- 
Una Manatee to be, by their shapes.. those Creatures called 
Sea-lyons. 1833 W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat . Hist II. 413 
The Rhytina Stelleri, or Northern Manatee, which like 
the Dodo, has become extinct. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as manatee- catching man- 
atee-grass, a marine plant of the West Indies, Thu- 
lassia tesludinum ; manatee-kide, a whip made 
of the hide of the manatee ; manatee leather, 
leather made from the hide of the manatee ; 
manatee strap, a strap made of manatee leather ; 
manatee-trap, a trap for harpooning manatees. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 289/2 The sport of ’'manatee- 
catching, thus conducted, is described as highly diverting. 
1696 Sloane Catal. Plant. Jamaica 5 A Igd Juncea,. .*Man- 
ati Grasse. 1871 Kingsley A t Last i, A bottom of white sand, 
bedded here and there with the short manati-grass. 1833 — 
Westu 1. Ho! xxv. The driver applied the *manati-hide 
across his loins, once, twice, with fearful force. 1836 Mac- 
gjllivray tr. Humboldt’s 'J'rav. xviii. 258 She was scourged 
with straps of “manatee leather. 1682 T. A. Carolina 32 
With one of these Manaty Strapps I have seen a Bar of Iron 
cut and dented. 1883 Moloney W. African Fisheries 27 
“Manatee-trap.. .Briefly described it is a harpoon of heavy 
wood tipped with iron, suspended by a string . . from the 
cross-piece of a supporting wooden framework. 
fManath. Obs. Forms: 1 mfin-fiB, 2-3 
manap, mon-o’S, 4 mane-ap, maineath.. [OE. 
man-ad, f. man Man sbf + dd Oath ; cf. the equi- 
valent OS. mened (MDu. meincef), OHG. (MHG., 
mod.G.) meineid, ON. memeidr (Da. and Sw. 
mened). The normal mod. form would be *tnoan- 
oath.] False oath, perjury. 
a xooo Laws PE the is tan 1. c. 25 Sejie man-aft [v.r. mamne- 
aft] sweri^e. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 49 Alse ]>eos men doft pe 
liggeft inne eubruche and ine glutenerie and ine manaSas. 
afxzoo Ormin 4480 patt tu lie swere nan manap Forr lufe 
ne forr eq^e. c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 215 On is leasing, 
ofter is mon-oft. a 1300 Cursor M. 27833 Fals foluing, fats 
wittnesing, Vnknaun lage, manath [c 1373 Fait f. mane-ap, 
a 1400 Cotton Galba maineath], and lesing. 

Manati, manatin : see Manatee. 

Mamatine (mse-naloin), a. [ad. mod.L. type 
manatinus, f. manatus Manatee : see -IK®.] Re- 
sembling, or related to, the manatee ; manatoid. 

In some recent Diets. 

t Mana tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. mandtion-em , 
f. manare to flow.] The action of flowing out. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Manation, a flowing, or running 
a trickling down. 1733 Johnson, Manation, the act of 
issuing from something else. 1814 Brackenridge Views 
Louisiana 288 Without speech, how could we ever com- 
municate to each other, that we possess reasoning powers — 
a manation of the divine essence? 

Manatoid (msematoid), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
manatoldes, f- manatus Manatee ; see - oid.] a. 
ad/. Resembling the manatee, b. sb. One of the 
Manatoidea. In some recent Diets. 

Manattee, -atu, -aty: see Manatee. 
Manance, -aunee, -ze, -ause: see Menace. 
Manavilins, manavlins (manse-vilinz, 
mante'vlinz), sb. pi. slang. Also malhavelins 
( Whitby Gloss., 1876), manablins, manarolins, 
menavelings. [Of obscure origin: app. a vbl. 
sb. in - ing 1 . Cf. Manarvel v.] Small matters, 
odds and ends ; articles supplementary to the or- 
dinary fare. 

1863 Hotted s Slang Diet., Manablins , broken victuals. 
Menavelings , odd money remaining after the daily accounts 
are made up at a railway booking-office,— usually divided 
among the clerks. 1887 G. B. Goode Fisheries of U. S. 
Sect. v. II. 228 To the above-mentioned fare should be 
added, ..the 'manarolins [? read manarvlins] of the whale- 
men — that is, fresh meat, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, and 
fruits. i88g ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery under Arms xxii. 
He’d a stool and*table too.. this Robinson Crusoe cove. No 
end of manavilins either. 190a E. B. Kennedy Black Police 
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Queens!, via. xoi Odds and ends . . are described in the Colony 
by the one useful old naval word ‘ manavlins a term which, 
embraces every small thing. 

Manayr(e, obs. form of Manor. 

Manbote (mse - nb<mt). Obs. exc. Hist. [QE. 
mannbdt , f. maim Man sb. 1 + bit Boot -t/;. 1 ] A 
fine paid to an overlord for the loss of a man. 

a 1000 Laws oflne c. 70 /Et twyhyndum were mon sceal 
Sellan to monbote xxx. serif., at vi. hyndum lxxx. sciif, set 
twelfhyndum cxx. Ibid. c. 76 Sie sio masjbot and sio man- 
bot jelic. aiaoi Hoveden Chronica (Rolls) II. 224 Man- 
bote in Denelaga, et de villano et de Scotman, duodecim 
horas ; de liberis autem hominibus tres marcas. 1636 in 
Blount Glossagr, 187a E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. Introd. 
35 A number of the more important members of the class 
had evidently been enrolled in the ranks of the feudal 
nobility and their manbote was * reckoned in gold 
Mane, variant of Mank Obs. 

(1 Mancando (marjkandti). Mus. [It. — lacking, 
failing.] A direction indicating a decrescendo, or 
lessening of tone, in an already soft passage (Grove 
j Diet. Mus. 1 880). xSri in Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3). 
t Mauca'tion, Obs. [ad. med.L. manciition- 
em, n. of action f. mancare to mutilate, f. mancus 
one-handed, maimed.] Maiming, mutilation. 

1727 Earbery tr. Burnet's St. Dead 86 This brings me to 
the next Dispute, how far Mancation destroys this Identity ; 
for as a River, by being divided into many Streams, may 
lose its Name. So would Man, if he could be supposed 
split into Halves. 

Mance, Maneh, obs. ff. Manse, Munch. 
Mattche 1 , maunche (manJV Forms: 5 pi. 
mangys (Her.), 7 maneh, 6-7 maunch, 8-9 
maunche, 4, 6-9 manche. [a. F. manche, fern. ■» 
Pr, manga , mancha , Sp., Pg. manga L. manica , 
f. man-us hand.] 

1 . A sleeve. Obs. exc. as applied by antiquaries 
to the form of sleeve imitated in the heraldic 
‘ manche ’ : see 2. 

*391 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 90 Et per manus eius- 
dem a brawderere pro j manche, pro frenges et laces pro vsu 
domini, viij marc. pr. x6oa Segar Hon. Mil. 4 Civ. it. xi. 
71/2 He shalbe apparelled in a blew gowne, with the 
Manchesopen in the maner of a Priest. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in, 256 A Maunch or Sleeve of the newest Fashion, 
being now in use of the great Gallants of our times. ..It., 
may fitly., be termed the Hounds Ear Maunch. 

attrib. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 465/2 Tunics, .with long 
and loosely flowing skirts, and having the * maunche ’ sleeves. 

2 . Her. A sleeve used as a charge, esp. the hang- 
ing sleeve of the 14th c. 

[c 1230 Roll in Plancht's Pursuit'. Anns (ed. 1873) 153 
Reginald de Moun, de goules ou ung manche d'argent.j 
i486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. biiijb, Mangys be called in 
arrnys a sleue. 1392 Wyrley Armorie, Ld. Chandos 83 Sir 
Hue Hastings, arrod gold, we do redeem, With gulie maunch 
and siluer labell on. 1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. vii. 203 
Hee. beareth Gules, a Dexter Arme habited with a Maunch, 
Ermine, the handle holding a Flowre de Lice, Or. 1640 
Yorke Union Hon. ., Names 4 Amies 33 Thory. Argent 
on a bend sable, 3 manches of the first. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. 349 That Bar, this Bend; that Fess, this Cheveron ; 
This Maneh, that Moone (etc.]. xd88 R. Holme Armoury 
111. 257/1 A Queens Maunch erected A. Pinked or Slashed 
G. with an hand out of it. .is the Crest of Gollnitz of Swa- 
bish. 1780 Edmondson Heraldry II. Gloss., Manche , a 
sleeve. .. Some of our English Writers call it, though im- 
properly, Maunche. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4 Pop. xiv. 
(ed. 3) 151 Hastings or, a manche gu. x868 Cussans Her. 
vii. (1893) xx8 Manche, or Maunche : A hanging sleeve. 

b. Manche maltale [ad. F. manche Inal tailUe, 
lit. ‘ill-cut sleeve’], an irregularly shaped manche. 

a 1550 in Baring-Gould & Twigge IVest. Armory (1898) 1 
Achim : Ar : a maneh maltaile sab. 156a Leigh Armorie 
176 He beareth Or, a Manche maltale Geules. 157a Bosse- 
wei.l Armorie n. 89. [x6io Guillim Heraldry iv. vii. 203 
Maunch. .of some Armorists, is termed Manche mal tailee, 
Quasi manica male talliata, as an ill shapen Sleeue.J 
Hence t Ma'ncEecL a. 06 s., having a (half) 

1 manche ’ or sleeve. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury ui. 257/1 This is a Maunch half 
Maunched, being a close sleeve, with another open or wide 
sleeve coming over it, even to the bending of the Elbow. 
This was in fashion about the year 1620 and 1644. 

|| Manche 2 (manf). [F. manche masc., lit. 
‘handle’ = Sp., Pg. mango, It. manico popular 
I* *manicum, f. man-us hand.] (See quot.) 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Manche, the 
neck of a violin or guitar, &c. 

Manche 8 . [a. Malayalam manji.] A large 
flat-bottomed boat with one mast, used on the 
Malabar coast for landing cargoes. (Cf.MANOHOA.) 

X855 in Ogilvie, Suppl. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India I. 
e x, 237 Manche of Calicut. A boat. used on the Malabar 
coast, having a flat bottom, rendering it suitable for crossing 
the bars at the mouths of rivers. 

Manche : see Monch. 

Mancheat(e, obs. form of Manchet. 
Manchemile, obs. form of Manchineee. 
Manehe-present, var. Maunch-pbbsent. 

|| Mancheron (manjarofi). Also 8 manceron. 
[Fr., f. manche sleeve, Manche 1 .] a. Fr. Her, 
A sleeve used as a bearing, b. Trimming on the 
upper jpart of the sleeve of a woman’s dress. 

1723 Coats Diet. Her., Mancheron is a Sleeve, as us’d 
indifferently with Manche by French Heralds, and signifies 
any Sort of Sleeve, not to be confin’d to that in particular 
which we commonly call by the Name of Manche. 1727 
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Bailey vol. IT, Manceron (with French Hera!.), a sleeve 
nsed indifferently with Manche , and signifies any sort of 
sleeve. 1833 Court Mag. VI. p. ix/i Velvet mancherons of 
the shell form, edged with blond lace. 

Manchester (mse’nitjestai). The name of a 
large city in Lancashire, the chief centre of the 
cotton manufacture. 

1 . Used attrib. or as adj. chiefly in the names of 
various cotton goods produced there, as Manches- 
ter cottons, etc. Also Manchester-man (see quot. 
1851). Manchester w ares, cotton goods manu- 
factured at Manchester; hence Manchester ware- 
house , warehouseman. 

1332 Act s 4 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § 1 All and everie Cottonnes 
called Manchester Lancashire and Chesshire Cottonnes. . . 
And . . all Clothes called Manchester Rugges otherwise 
named Frices. 1380 R. Hitchcock Pol. Plat F ij, At Rone 
in Fraunce..be solde our Englishe wares, as Welche and 
Manchester Cottons [etc.]. 1704 Jml. Ho. Comm. 27 Jan. 
499/2 Linnen and Woollen clothand other goods called Man- 
chester Wares. rjfizLond. Citron. 18-20 Mar. XI. 266/2 Blue 
Manchester velvets, with gold cords.. are generally the uni- 
form ofBum-bailiffs [etc.]. X794W. Felton Carriages (1801) 

I. 24 A strong Manchester tape, called web. 1793 J. Aikin 
Descr. Manchester 183 When the Manchester trade began 
to extend. X851 Mayhbw Loud. Labour (1864) 1 . 419/1 The 
packmen are sometimes called Manchester-men. These are 
the men whom I have described as the sellers of shirtings, 
sheetings, &c. 1831 in Ittustr.Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug.119/1 
[Occupations of People.] Manchester-warehouseman. 1858 
Simmonds Did. Trade, Manchester and Glasgow Ware- 
house, a sale depository for all kinds of cotton goods. 2899 
Daily News 9 Jan. 2/4 Unlawfully applying a certain false 
trade description to ‘ Manchester linen ’. 

b. In the names of various colours, as Man- 
chester black, brown , yellow. 

1862 O’Neill Diet. Calico Printing, etc. 24 What was 
called Manchester black, was obtained by first steeping in 
galls or sumac, then [etc.]. 1870 J. W. Sclater Man. 

Colours 113 Manchester Yellow(Jauned’Or, Naphthylamine 
Yellow); the most splendid yellow colouring matter known, 
prepared from napthalin. a 1873 Crace-Calvert Dyeing, 
etc. (1876) 472 1 Manchester yellow ’ or ‘ Martius’ yellow’,., 
gives a very pure gold colour on silk and wool. 

2 . Manchester School', a name first applied by 
Disraeli to the body of politicians, led by Cobden 
and Bright, who, before the repeal of the Com 
Laws, held their meetings at Manchester and advo- 
cated the principles of free trade. It was after- 
wards extended by their opponents to the party 
who supported those leaders on other questions of 
policy. Also, in Manchester policy, etc., used deri- 
sively to designate a policy of laissez-faire and self- 
interest. 

1848 Disraeli Sp. Ho. Comm, xo Mar., in Hansard 417 The 
great leaders of the school of Manchester.. laid down this 
principle, that you were to buy in the cheapest and sell 
m the dearest market. 1849 — Sp. 6 July ibid. 1495 , 1 say 
the Manchester school. I have a right to use that phrase, 
for I gave them that name. I gave it them with all respect. 
1831 Bright in G. B. Smith Life 4 Sp. (1881) I. 34s [In an 
address to his constituents.] Now, we are called the ‘ Man- 
chester Party and our policy is the * Manchester policy’, 
and this building I suppose is the schoolroom of the ‘ Man- 
chester School \ I do not repudiate that name at all, I 
think it is an honour [etc.]. x88x Mqhley Cobden I. vi. 151 
When we look back upon the affairs of that time [1854], we 
see that there were two policies open. Lord Palmerston’s 
was one, the Manchester policy was the other. 1882 J. Rae 
in Contemp. Rev. Jan. xox They repudiate the Manchester 
idolatry of self-interest. *902 B. Kidd West. Civiliz. xi. 
405 The inherent tendency of all economic evils to cure 
themselves if simply left alone— the characteristic doctrine 
of the Manchester school of thought in England. 

3 . absol. or sb. Some kind of cotton fabric. 

X777 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 169 Betsy. . 
had a very showy striped pink and white Manchester. 1799 
W. Tooke View Russian Emp. III. 509 Cotton-manufac- 
tories. .make, .coarse muslin, manchester, ..&c. 

4 :. slang. The tongue. ? Obs. 

x8xa in J. H. Vaux Flash Did. 1820 Land. Mag. 1 , 26/1 
If, instead of bidding her hold her manchester, he had 
attended to her advice. 1823 Grose's Did. Vulgar Tongue. 

Hence Manchesterdom [formed after G. Man- 
chest erthum, a word used by German socialists] 
■» next ; MancBesterism, the principles advocated 
by or attributed to the ‘ Manchester school’ ; 
MamcEesterist, one who supports Manchesterism. 

1882 J. Rae in Contemp. Rev. Jan. xoi Much of his 
[Tod t’s] work is devoted to show the . . inner antagonism of 
Christianity and Manchesterdom. . . The merely nominal 
Christian . . is always a spiritual Manchestrist, worshipping 
laissez/aire, laissez aller, with his whole soul 1885 Shuttle- 
worth in Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 10/1 Manchesterism, which 
enriched the few at the expense of the many,. x8g8 J. A. 
Hobson Rvskin vi. 134 Manchesterism, which is sometimes 
taken as the type of commercial selfishness. 

Manchet (mae’nitjet). Obs. exc, dial, or Hist. 
Forms : 5-7 manchett, 6-7 maunehet, (5 man- 
cEete, manged, mengyd, maynchett, maun- 
obett, 6 mayngate, maneheat(e), Sc. manshote, 
7 naaincheat, Ar, mainsehot, meanesebot, 
7, 9 dial, manchent, 8 dial, manshut, 9 man- 
chette, dial, mane bun, mansbun (etc.: see 
E. D. D.), 5- manchet. [Of doubtful origin. 

At Rouen, a ring-shaped cake of bread (in ordinary Fr. 
called couronne) is known as manchet Je, lit. ‘cuff 1 (Robin 
Patois normand, and Littre Suppl.), but this name (which 
may be of recent origin) is obviously descriptive of shape, 
while the Eng. word in early-use denotes a certain quality of 
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bread. The identity of sense with Paindemaine, Demeine, 
maine-bread (see Maine sb.) suggests the possibility ol ety- 
mological connexion with. those words. The word might 
represent an AF. diminutive f. *demenche : — L. dominica, 
or it might be an Eng. compound f. Maine sA+CHEATiA 1 ; 
but either supposition involves some difficulties.] 
fl. The finest kind of wheaten bread; = Pain- 
demaine. Obs. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 53 pou tost shyves of gode 
manchete, . .penne Sawce horn with sugur. c 1450 [see Cheat 
xA-]. *467 Matin. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 409 Item, my 
mastyr paid at Douer for drynkenge pottes, glasses, and for 
manchett to haue to the schippe, v.s. 1540-1 Elyot 
Image Gov. 84 He woulde eate a good quantitee of milke, 
sopped with fine manchet. 1567 Golding Ovid's Met. xi. 
(1593) 261 His officers, .set downe sundrie sorts of meate and 
ma:->cheat thereupon. 1377 Harrison England in. i. in 
Holinshed M vij b, Of breade made of wheat we haue sundry 
sortes . , wherof the first and most excellent is the manchet, 
which we commonlye call white breade, in latin primarius 
panis. 1620 Venner Via Recta i. 20 Our manchet.. 
is made of fine flower of wheat, hauing in it no leauen, but 
in steede thereof a little barme. . 1698 Fryer A cc. E. India 
4 P. 157 The finest Manchet it may be in the World is 
made here [Goa]. 1736 Bailey Housh. Did. 62 The best 
and principal bread is Manebet, which is order’d as follows, 
ax 791 Grose Olio (1796) 304 They eat some manchet, and 
had five shillings worth of liquor. 

f b. transf. Obs. rare. 

1590 Bahrough Met It. Physick in. vii. (1617) no Giue 
them [of a doglike appetite] manchet made of fat broths 
without hony. 

C. fig. Used in Hanmer’s translation of Eusebius 
and copied or used allusively by later historians. 

X577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 111. xxxii. 55 [Ignatius 
said :] In so much that I am the wheate of God, I am to be 
grinded with the teeth of beastes, that I may be founde 
pure breade or fine manchet [L. ut mundus panis inueniar. 
Gr. iva eatiapos aproz tvpe 8 S> rov Xpio-ToO], 1610 Boys Whs, 
(1622) 229. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 230. 164a 
Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. in. xx. 206. 1650 S. Clarke Eccl, 
Hist. (1654) I. 3. X702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. 5. 

2 . A small loaf or roll of the finest wheaten bread. 
Now only arch, or dial. 

The bread was moulded into small loaves, round and 
flattish, or into rolls, thicker in the middle than at the ends. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 68 Tho gaf I hym acopel of 
maynchettis with swete butter, a 1483 Liber Niger in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 22 The Kyng for his brekefast, two 
looves made into four maunchetis. 1362-3 in Swayne ^an«« 
Church-w. Acc. (1896) 107 JVlayngates and Cakes, vjr. 1629 
Burgh Rees. Stirling (1887) 1 . 163 That na baxteris. .sell ony 
meaneschottis . . bott accord ing to the paice and pryce of quhy t 
bread. X655M0UFET& Bennet Health's Intprov. (1746) 320 
Bread.. of middle size between Gentlemens Rolls or little 
Manchets, and the great Loaves used in Yeomen’s Houses. 
1660 Maneh. Court Leet Rec. (1887) IV. 277 Raph Burdsall 
for Makeing manchetts too light. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 
Hi. 293/2 A Rowle, a Mancnet, a Wigg, is White Bread 
moulded long ways, and thick in the middle. 1747 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery ix. 109 A French Manchet does best; 
but there are little Loaves made on purpose for the Use. 
1781 J. Hutton ‘lour to Caves Gloss., Manshut, a load 
[read loaf] of bread. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 1 St. 
Nicholas xlii, And a manchette of bread. .And a cup o’ the 
best. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 204 Ripe fruits and 
wheaten manchets fine. 

Jig. 1531 Tindale Exp . 1 John (1537) 76 That mouthe 
haue they stopped with a leuended maunchet of theyr pha- 
risaycall gloses. 

b. A cake of the form of a manchet. 

1362 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 2 b, The pouder thereof [anis- 
seede], wyth the pouders of Fenell [etc,] .. tempered with 
Wheate flower, water and red Wyne, and so baked in man- 
chets or cakes. 1370 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. iv. 45 And alter 
with the selfe same wine are little manchets [orig ,pastilli\ 
made, Agaynst the boystrous winter stormes. 

c. her. The representation of a manchet of 
bread used as a bearing. 

1640 Yorke Union Hon., Names 4 Armes 43 Gentry of 
Lineolneshire. Pyster. argent, on a peele sable, 3 manchets 
proper. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 293/2 He beareth 
Gules, a Rowl or Manchet, and a Loaf of Bread, Or. 1780 
Edmondson Heraldry II. Gloss. 1847 in Gloss. Her. 

3 . attrib., as manchet bread , cake, fiour, loaf. 

c 1430 Two Cookery Bks. 43 Take mengyd [MS. Douce 
mayned] Flowre. c 1430 Ibid. 83 Then take manged brede 
[MS. Douce maynche brede] or paynman. 1342 Boorde 
Dyeiary xi. (1870) 258, I do loue manchet breade. 1331 
Bible i Kings iv. 22 And Salamons fode was in one day 
thyrtie quarters of manchet fioure [Vulg. similes ]. 1393 

Duncan App. Etymol. (E. D. S.) 74 Simila , manshote 
flour, 1620 Venner Via Recta i. 20, 1 reiect not the vse 
of leauen, to the making either of manchet bread or of 
greater loaues. 1742 Jarvis Quix. 1. iv. xxxi. (1885) 178 
Winnowed by her hands it made the finest manchet bread. 
a iS^yJohnuie Faa iv, in Sheldon Minstr. Eng. Border 329 
The EarL.Gied them red wine and manchet cake. 1839 
Tennyson Geraint 4 Enid 389 And Enid brought sweet 
cakes to make them cheer, And. .manchet bread. x88x N. 4 
Q. 6th Ser. III. 430/1 The manchet loaf [in W. Cornwall] is 
in shape very much like an ordinary French roll, i. e. it is 
an oblong lump of dough which rises in the middle 

II Manchette 1 (manjgt). [Fr., dim. of manche 
sleeve, Manche L] A kind of trimming worn 
round the lower part of the sleeve of a woman’s 
dress. Also transf. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. jp. xiv/x A blond manchette of the 
antique form, looped in front by a bow of white satin 
riband terminates thesleeve. 1880 Webster Suppl., Man- 
chette, an ornamental ruffle or cuff. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 
3 May 8/a The hair, .has. to be fashioned out into bracelets 
or manchett es by the canine coiffeurs. 

II Manckeute Obs. [ = F. manchette (Littre 
Suppl.), a negro-Fr. corruption of Sp. machete 
Matchet.] — Matchet. 




MAN-CHILD. 


MANCHS. 


1761 Char, in Ann. Reg. 3/2 A kind of very short sabre 
called Manchette [by the Buccaneers of St. Domingo]. 1S04 
tr. Piguettard's Zojlora I. 89 Negroes , . armed only with 
manchettes. Note. A kind of sabre with which the negroes 
trim the hedges in America. 

Man-child. Plural men-children, + man- 
chylder(yn. A male child. 

<11400 Octouian 101 Vppon Florence .. He gette and wan 
Two man-chylderyn. c 1430 Syr Try am. 1707 Man chylder 
had they twoo. 14.. Sir Bettes 3640 (MS. C) Manchyldur 
[A knaue children, M men children] had sche two. 1471 
Caxton Recnyell (Sommer) I. 15 To espye..yf his wife 
broght forth men children.. 1535 Coverdale Gen. xvii. 10 
Euery manchilde whan it is eight dayes olde, shalbe cir- 
cumcyded. 1390 Spenser F. Q. h. i. 53 Lucina came : a 
manchild forth I brought. 1603 Shahs. Mach. 1. vii. 72 Bring 
forth Men-Children onely : Fro thy vndaunted Mettle should 
compose Nothing but Males. 1700 Congreve Way of 
World tv. v, I denounce against all strait lacing, squeezing 
for a shape, till you mould my hoy’s head like a sugar-loaf, 
and instead of a man-child, make .me father of a crooked 
billet. 1877 Black Green Past . iii. (1878) 23, I don’t be- 
lieve there is a man-child born in the town but you begin 
to wonder what the Government will do for him. 

Hence + MaaoMldhood. 

a x6xS .Sylvester St. Lewis 85 When Heav'ns assign’d 
him to his Father’s Throne ; And to the hands of his Man- 
Childehood left The glorious Burthen of this Scepter’s heft. 
Manclimeel (msenitfinrl). Forms : 7manei- 
nell, manchonele, -cliioneel , -clii onell, -tionell, 
-sanilla, manehinelo, 7-8 mancanilla, 8 man- 
eanillo, xnanganillo, -ehinello, mansaneel, 
manchaneel, mangeneel, manehenille, -eel, 
manehinelle, -ello, machinel, 8-9 macMneel, 
manchineal, qmachinelle, manehioneal, man- 
zanillo, 7- manehineel. [a. F- mancenitte, a. 
Sp. manzanilla, dim. of manzana apple, altered 
form of OSp. mazana ( = Pg. mazda ) L. matiana 
(neut. pi., s c.porna, mala) a kind of apple, named 
from the Roman gens Matia .] 

1 . A West Indian tree, Hippomane Mancinella, 
having a poisonous and caustic milky sap, and 
acrid fruit somewhat resembling an apple. Also 
manchineel tree (see 2). 

1630 [see 2], 1637 Ligon Barbados 68 And as this tree’s 

poyson is in her sap, so the Mantionell’s is in her fruit. 
167a Blome Descr. Jamaica 27 Here is the Manchonele, 
which is a kind of a Crab, so common in all the Caribbt e 
Isles. 1747 Catesby in Phil. Trans. XL 1 V. 603 These 
Plants, .grow on large Trees ; particularly Mahogony, Sap- 
padillo, Mancanilla, &c. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 

(1^83) II. 101 In other parts of America, they employ the 
juice of the manchenille,. .and it operates with no less fatal 
activity. 1793 W. Mayor Chr. Politics 18 The Tree of 
Liberty, which has proved more baneful than the Manchineel 
to those who have sought its shade. 1801 Southey Tkalaba 
ix.xxiii, With the mandrake and the manchineel She builds 
her pile accurst. 1871 Kingsley At Last i, We learnt to 
distinguish the poisonous Manchineel. 

b. Bastard manchineel , a West Indian tree, 
Cameraria latifolia. 

1838 Lind lev Flora Med. 537 Cameraria latifolia, . . 
Bastard Manchineel tree. 1864 GRISEBACH Flora W. Ind. 785. 

c. A poison obtained from the manchineel tree. 

1891 1 J. Evelyn ’ Baffled Vengeance in. 35 Putting a pinch 

of manchineel or some other poison in his chocolate. 

d. The wood of the machineel tree. 

1683 J. Poyntc Tobago 30 Manchioneel , is a sort of Timber 
for Plank, and Sheathing. 

2. attrib ., as manchineel apple , bush, tree. 

1630 Cart. Smith Trav. <f Ada. 55 The *Mancinell apple. 
1730 G. Hughes Barbadoes 123 The pulp of these ivian- 
chaneel apples. 1871 Kingsley At Last vi, To feel our 
way.. cautiously.. past the ^Manchineel bush. 1696 Phil- 
lips (ed. 5), * Maneiiinelo Tree , a Tree that grows wild in the 
woods of Jamaica. 1707 Sloane Jamaica 1 . p. exx, In 
felling a mansan.llo tree.. some of the milk spurted into 
his eye. 1766 Chr on, in Ann- Reg. 109/2 A very rich crim- 
son die, from a preparation of the fruit of the manchineal 
tree. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 103 The famous Man- 
chineel tree, .is said to he so poisonous, that persons have 
died from merely sleeping beneath its shade. 

Manchip, obs. form of Manship. 
Maneh-present, var. Maijnch-pbesent. 
Manehun, dial, form of Manchet. 
Mancinism (marnsiniz’m). rare. [ad. It. 
mancinismo, f. mancim left-banded: see -ism.] 
The state or condition of being left-sided. 

1890 H. Ellis Criminal iii. m Anatomical mancinism is 
not necessarily related with motor mancinism. 

Maneio(ti)n, obs. form of Mansion. 
Mancipable (mse’nsipab’l), a. Roman Law. 
[ad. L. type *mancipabiHs , f. mancipdre : see Man- 
cipate v. and -able.] That may be conveyed or 
transferred by mancipation. 

1875 Poste Gains 11. (ed. 2)§ 22 Property in things man- 
cipable . . is conveyed by mancipation. 1876 Abdy & Walker 
tr, Uipian xix. viii. 392 By usucapion we obtain the owner- 
ship of things both mancipable and non-mancipable. 

Maneipal, obs. form of Manciple. 
Mancijpant (msemsipant). Roman Law. [ad. 
L. manapant-em, pr. pple. of mancipdre : see 
Mancipate v. and -ant,] One who disposes of 
property by mancipation. 

1880 Muirhead Gains 1. § 119 The coin, .he then gives to 
the mancipant or party from whom the slave is being 
received. 

+ Ma'ncipate, pa. pple. and Ppl. a. Obs. [ad. 
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L. mancip&t-us, pa. pple. of mancipare : see next.] ' 
Made subject {to). 

130a Arnolds Chron. 60 b/2 The said gengemi was taken, 
and to prison mancipate. 1377 Hounshed Chron, Eng. 
192/1 As they whiclie though they were partly free, yet 
in some poynt remayned styll as thrall and mancipate to 
the subiection of the English men. 1687 Renwick Serm., 
etc. (1776) 331 All are to be mancipate and enslaved to it. 

Mancipate (marnsipek), v. [f. L. mancipdt-, 
ppl. stem of mancipdre , f. man-us hand + root of 
capere to take.] 

1 . Roman Law. (irans.) To hand over by the 
formality of Mancipation. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Mancipate , to deliver possession, 
to give the right to another, to sell for money, *870 Abdy & 
Walker tr. Gains 1. cxx. 40 In this manner persons, both 
slaves and free, are mancipated.. Ibid, exxi, But estates 
can be mancipated when at a distance. 1880 Muirhead 
Gains 1. § 132 The father again mancipates him either to 
the same person, .or to a different one— it is the usual prac- 
tice to mancipate to the same, 
f 2 . To make subject, enslave. Chiefly with to, 
unto. Often transf. and fig. Obs. 

. 1374 Newton Health Mag. Pref., For their sakes ... that 
live of themselves freely andare notenthralledor mancipated 
to the inconveniences abovesaide. 1621 Burton Anat. Met. 1. 
ii. iv. vi. (1651) 160 They voluntarily mancipate, and sell 
themselves. . to rich men to avoid hunger and beggery. 1633 
W. Struthf.r True Happiness Ep., Aristotle .. disputed 
much of Vertue ; but proved miserable in his life, and with 
the rest mancipated vertue unto pleasure. 1644 H. Parker 
Jus Pop. 23 When the ejection .. of Judges, Commanders 
and Counsellors of State is requested, ’tis answered that this 
is to mancipate the Crowne. a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 

1. ii. 47 Which cannot be done by Plants, who are manci- 
pated and fixed to the place of their station or growth. 
a 1713 Ei.lwood A utobiog. (1835) J 87 One to soft music man- 
cipates his ear. 1753 Johnson, Slone, one mancipated to a 
master. 1736 Monitor No. 41 (1760) I. 397 What, brought 
Gaveston to the block? but his mancipating the king. 

b. (See quot.) 1623 Cockeram, Mancipate , to tame, 
f 3 . To devote or consecrate to. Obs. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1 . 77 Monday is Mancipated 
to the Invocation of Saints. 1829 J. Donovan tr. Catech. 
Council Trent 11. vii. Quest. 18 Know that thou art man- 
cipated [ed. 2 (1839) altered to ‘devoted ’ : L. mancipari) 
to light the lights of the Church, in the Name of the Lord. 

*!t 4 . Misused for Emancipate. Obs. rare— 1 . 

Cf. med.L. viancipatio (in Du Cange). 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1686 1 1 . 212 Such a dispensation 
is a pupillage, and a slavery, which he [man] earnestly must 
desire to he redeemed and mancipated from. 

Hence Mamcipating ppl. a. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad in. 537 Coarcted by your man- 
cipating spell. 

Mancipation (rnffinsipfi-jon). [ad. L. manci- 
pation-em, n. of action f. mancipdre to Mancipate.] 

1 . The ceremonial process by which certain kinds 
of property (designated as res mancipi ) were trans- 
ferred (see quot. 1880). 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Mancipation, a manner of selling 
before witnesses with sundry ceremonies, &c. 1774 Halu- 

fax A nal. Rom. Civ. Law 24 By the old Roman laws Aliena- 
tion of things Corporeal was of two kinds. 1. Mancipation. 

2, Tradition. The former related to such things as were 
called Res Mancipi. 1849 Colquhoun Rom. Civ. Law § 538 

I . 474 The emption on the part of the husband was done in 
the same form as the usual quiritian mancipations. 1880 
Muirhead Uipian xix. § 3 Mancipation is a mode of aliena- 
tion peculiar to res mancipi, and is performed bv recital of 
certain words of style, in presence of a balance-holder and 
five witnesses. 

2 . pen. The action of enslaving; the state of being 
enslaved. 

1377 tr. Ballinger's Decades m. vii. 395/1 If. .any bondman 
were desirous to staye..his voluntarie bondage should be 
confirmed by the ceremonie of Mancipation. 1637 Gil- 
lespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 111. viii. 169 The consecration 
and mancipation of him to the holy Ministery. 1643 Plain 
English 9 The mancipation of themselves to the promis- 
cuous service of the Queen. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. E.remp. 

II. viii. 68 They who fall away, .into a contradictory state of 
sinne and mancipation. 1663 Waterhouse Comm. Forteseue 
187 They [the Romans], .prevailed against ail mankinde to 
their Mancipation under them. 

TT 3 . (See quot.) 1623 Cockeram, Mancipation, attuning. 
Mancipative (mse-nsipAiv), a. Roman Law. 
[f. Mancipate v. + -ive.] = next. 

1873 Poste Gains it. 182 The mancipative will, or will liy 
bronze and scale, probably began to supersede the older form 
as soon as the Twelve Tables had given legal force to the 
nuncupative part of mancipation. 

Mancipatory (mse-nsip^ori), a. Roman Law. 
[f. Mancipate v. + -oby.] Pertaining or involving 
mancipation. 

1861 Maine/(«c. Lawn. (i876)2iaTheMancipatoryTesta- 
ment by which the nniversitas juris devolved at once and 
unimpaired. 1880 Muirhead Gains 111. § 167 Except when he 
[a slave] expressly stipulates or takes by mancipatory con- 
veyance [etc.]. Ibid, iv. §'131 An actio ex empto fox man* 
cipatory conveyance to us of lands we have bought 

Maucipee (maemsipr). [irreg. f. Mancip(ate) 
v. + -ee.] The person to whom the property is 
transferred by mancipation. 

1880 Muirhead Gains 1. § 123 Persons mancipated by 
! parents, . are appropriated by the mancijiee with the very 
I same words with which he would appropriate a slave. 

1 Manciple (msemsip’l). Forms : 4 maunciple, 
(5 mawnciple, -cypylle, 6 mansebyll), 5-6 
maneyple, (7 mansiple, 8 maneipal), 3- man- 
ciple. [a. OF. manciple, mancipe (for the ending 


cf. principle , participle), ad. L. mancipium, f. 
manus hand + root of capere to take. _ 

In classical L. mancipium meant acquisition by purchase, 
absolute ownership, hence concr. a slave. In med.L. it 
meant also the office or function of a manceps or buyer in 
of stores (in late L. this word_ sometimes denoted the man- 
ager of a public bakery : so in late Gr. form pay /a if/). _ It 
may be conjectured that in monastic use the word denoting 
the office was applied (like many similar terms) to the person 
charged with it, and that this application is the source of 
sense x below, which seems not to he known in OF.) 

I . An officer or servant who purchases provisions 
for a college, an inn of court, a monastery, etc. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 214 pe 3iure glutun is pes feondes manciple. 
Uor he stikeff euer ioe celere, oSer i 3 e kuchene. His heorte 
is 13 e disches, [Prob. a misunderstanding of a Lat. original 
which had mancipium in the sense of bondservant, slave.] 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 567 A gentil maunciple was ther of a 
temple Of which Achatours myghte take exemple ffor to be 
wise in byynge of vitaille. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 98 
Oones I was a manciple at Mertoun halle. 1482 Monk of 
Evesham (Arb.) 49 And thoo thyngys that were necessarye 
to the ornamentys of alle the chyrche,. .y wolde dylygently 
orden therfore, as y_ had be hys famylyar seruante ana 
mawncypylle. 1330 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 
78 The .. Proctors requyrd the. ,xxv B of the mansebyll. Ibid. 
89 Gunter beyng a maneyple to scolers. 1641 Milton Re- 
form. 11. 84 Furnish't with no more experience then they 
learnt betweene the Cook, and the manciple. 1660 Wood 
Life 1,0. H.S.) I. 352 At Queen’s Coll. Oxon is every year 
a bore's head provided by the manciple against Xtmasaay. 
2721-2 Amherst Terra; Fit. No. 13 (17541 63 Father William 
. .made him manciple of his college, a sinecure worth twenty 
pounds a year. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers 1 . T., 

I remember.. the cook applying to him [Jackson], .for in- 
structions how to write down edge bone of beef. . . He decided 
the orthography . [and].. dismissed the manciple (for the 
time) learned and happy. 1848 J._ H. Newman Loss 4 Gain 
(1853) 67 In came the manciple with the dinner paper, which 
Mr. Vincent had formally to run his eye over. 1891 Daily 
Hews 26 Dec. 2/5 The ancient ceremony of serving up a 
hoar’s head at Queen’s College was duly observed yesterday. 
..A splendid specimen, weighing upwards of sixty pounds, 
had been prepared by the College manciple. 1893 Fowler 
Hist. C. C. C. (O.H.S.) 458 note. The offices of First Cook 
and Manciple were now [1868] combined. 1897 D. Mac- 
leane Ptmbr. Coll. iii. (O.H.S.) 32 He [the principal] did 
not cater for the aularians. This was done by an upper 
servant or manciple, 1 wise in buying of vitaille ’, who was 
sometimes a scholar. 

transf. 1744 M. Bishop Life 4 Adv. 169 Finding that the 
Barrack I was to be in had four Beds, we.. took it by turns 
to officiate as Manciple. 

F 2 . A bondslave, servant. [= L. mancipium] 
1387 Trevis a ///4</i?»( Rolls) VlI.277And anon he was made 
)>e enemyes maunciple [L. ille mancipium It os tis efectus], 
c *440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. vi, The same 
falleth to a Jewe or to a sarracyne the whyche or they ben 
crystened arne nought but mancyples of belle. 1337 Crom- 
well in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (1902) II. 89 Euery man 
well perceyuethe the difference betwyxt a fianke, a holy, a 
godly, a generall cownsaill, and an assemblie of ambictous 
manciples, of men sworne to pope's lustes and gaynes. 
1363-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 294/2 For is not the king of 
England our [ic. the pope’s] vassall ? and to saie more, our 
manciple or page. [x6xx Florio, Manctpio , a manciple, 
a bondman, a thrall, a vassall.] 

Hence Ma-nciple sMp , the office of a manciple. 
1642 B. N. C. Muniments 28. 135 To perform his manciple- 
ship faithfully. 

Mancipular (mcensi'pijJlar), <x. rarer- 1 . [Badlyf. 
Manciple + -ak, after tnanipularl\ Of a manciple. 

1846 Landor Intag. Conv., Cromwell 4 Sir O. Cromwell 
Wks. 1853 II. 230/1 Ye should leave unto them, in full pro- 
priety, the mancipular office of discharging the account. 
Hanck, variant of Mank Obs, 

Manco (mse-qkF). Sc. Also 8-9 mankie, 8 
maunkie, 9 mank(e)y. [Shortened form of Cala- 
manco.] = Calamanco. In quots. attrib. 

<2x779 [D. Graham] Hist. Buck-Haven 5 [She] made coarse 
claiths, and callicoe mancoes [ed. 1782 mutches]. 1790 

J, Johnson's Scots Musical Mits. III. 223 The lasses .. 
With mankie facings on their gown. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gallovid. Eitcycl . , Mankie, an ancient kind of worsted stuff, 
much glazed, worn by females. *828 Moir Mansie Wauch. 
xx. 297 Below which was a checked short gown of gingham, 
stripe, and a green glazed manco petticoat. 1864 A. Leigh- 
ton Myst. Leg. Edinb. (1886) 261 [She] dressed herself in her 
mankey gown and red plaid. 

Maneorn, var. Mongoobn Obs. ex c. dial. 
Ma.ncoustan, obs. form of Mangosteen. 

+ Mancowe. Obs.—° A baboon. (The form 
is curiously suggestive of monkey , which, however, 
has not been found before the 16th c.) 

14.. Nom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 700/25 Hie sinozephalus , a 
mancowe. 

Manaus (mse'rjkcs). Obs. exc. Hist. F orms : 
I maneus, 7-9 maneus. Rl. x maneses, manc- 
sas, mancusas, mancos, 2 manke, 7-8 xnan- 
cuses, 7-9 manexisses. [OE, maneus masc., = 
OS. maneus (glossing bazanticum, aureus), OliG. 
*manchus, acc. pi. manchussa (glossing solidos , 
aureos, philippos). The med.L. form mancu{s)sus 
occurs frequently in documents belonging to Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Spain, and in one ex- 
ample in Du Cange it means some kind of ornament 
worn by a woman.] An Old English money of 
account of the value of thirty pence. 

The statement som etimes_ made that maneus was also used: 
to denote a unit of weight is based on misinterpretation of 
certain passages in which the word occurs, 

8xx in Haddan & Stubbs Councils III. 570 Pro ejus larga 


-MANGY. 

pecuniarum remuneratione hoc est centum et viginti VI, 
niancosas, c xooo /Elfiuc Gram, xlviii. CL.) 296 Fif penejas 
gemacia'd amne scylling and (>rittig penega senne mancus. 
c 1000 — Saints? Lives xxxiii. 132 Heo..nam mid hire fiftig 
mancsas. a xroo Will rflVulJgatia Birch Cart. Sax. (1S93) : 
III. 653, xx. mancses goldes. _ a xaoo Moral Ode 70 And be 
Jfc mare ne mai don do hit mid his gods )?onke Alse wel se 
J?e }>e haueS golde feie liianke, 1614 Camden Rent. (ed. 2) 
200 Thirty of these penes.. made a Mancus, which some 
think to be all one with a Marke. ..They reckoned these 
Maticuse.or Mancus both in golde .and siluer. 1655 Fuller 
Ck. Hist. n. iv. § 1 He sent his Holinesse 120 Mancuses for a 
Present. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng-. I. ii. 41 He made a per- 
petual grant of three hundred mancuses a year to that see. 
1819 Scott Ivanhoe xv, ‘These dog- Jews !’ said he.. They 
might have flung me a mancus or two’. 1848 Lyttom 
Harold 1. iii, What in mancusses and pence Clapa lacked 
of the price. , 18S0 Hook Lives A bps. (18691 1 . v. 241 When 
a person of high rank was buried.. a mancus of gold., was 
paid. 1873 Jevons Monty viii. 71. 1887 C. F. Keaky Coins, 
Ags. Ser, Introd. 34 The Mancus (pi. Mancttsas) or Man - 
cor... It was a coin of denomination in use upon the Con- 
tinent quite as much as in England, and may have been 
imported into this country from, abroad. 1899 Grueber 
tiandbk. Coins Introd. 9. 

-ma&cy, a terminal element, repr. OF. -mancie, 
late L. -mantta, Gr. jiavreia divination, f. g.avr(v- 
tcrOou to prophesy, f. ftavris prophet, diviner. Some 
of the words with this ending , go back to com- 
pounds recorded in classical or post-classical Greek, 
as chiromancy, necromancy , ornitkomancy, pyro- 
mancy, others appear in late or med.Lat,, and re- 
present regularly formed compounds which prob. 
existed in late Gr., or were formed by persons 
familiar with that language, as geomancy, hydro- 
mancy ; others have been formed after the revival 
of Greek learning on assumed Gr. types, as crys- 
tallomancy, lithomancy. No hybrid compound of 
'-money seems to have been admitted into general 
Eng. use : for some suggested formations of this type 
see quot. 1709. The related adjs. end in -MANTio. 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 869 Adryomancy, CEno- 
inancy, with Pyromancy, Fysenancy also, and Pawmestry. 
1709 J. Stevens tr. Qttevedo's Com. IVks. (ed. 2) 374 There 
are lines in the Neck, the Forehead, the Lips, the Hams, 
the Elbows, and the bottom of the Buttocks, .and therefore 
..as there is Chiromancy, there ought to be Frontimancy, 
C'ollimancy, Pedimancy, Natimancy. 
t Maud, sb. L Oh. rare-~ l . [? a. OF. mand, 
mant, vbh noun f. niander : see Mand v.] A 
question. 

14.. Jpotis (MS. Ashm. 61, If. 87), The emperour..Askyd 
a mand of be chyld Why [etc.]. 

Maud (msend), sbf [a. Hindi mandua. Cf. 
Man-grass.] An Indian grass of thegenus Eleusine. 

1863 Chambers’s Encycl. iy. 6/2 Eleusine corocana, an 
Indian species, called Natchnee and Nagla Ragee, also 
Mand and Murwa. 

+ Mand, v. Ohs. [a. OF. manderi— L. man- 
date.] Irans. a. To send forth, b. To send for. 
C. To command. 

<11310 in Wright Lyric P. 44 The mone mandeth hire 
lyht. 1483 Caxton Cato C iv b. He maunded and sente for 
hyr parentes. c 1300 Melusine 18 [Thanne the Erie Emery] 
manded & desyred a moch fayre company. Ibid. 73 Alayn 
manded or sent for a grete foyson of hys frendes. 1389 
Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 147 Aske whatso else I 
haue to giue, thous maunde it for a kis. 

Mand : see Maund. 

Mandsean (mserndFian), a. and sb. Also Man- 
dean, Mendsean. [f. Mandsean Aramaic 
mandayya (a rendering of Gr. yvcoorucoi Gnostics : 
f. NT5MO manda k n o wled ga, = late Heb.jno maddas, 

i.ySdae- to know) + -an.] A. adj. The designation 
of a Gnostic sect still surviving in Mesopotamia, 
and of the Aramaic dialect in which their sacred 
books are written. B. sb. a. A member of the 
Mandsean sect. b. The Mandsean language. 

1873 LtGHTFOot Comm. Col. 165 note. These Mandeans 
are a_ rapidly diminishing sect living in the region about the 
Tigris. 1883 K. Kessler in Encycl. Brit. XV. 467/2 Man- 
dseans, also known as Sabians, Nasorasans, or St. John’s 
Christians, an Oriental sect of great antiquity. Ibid . 468/1 
note, Mandsean MSS. occur in the British Museum [etc.]. 
Ibid. 468/2 Primal Life, who is properly speaking the Man- 
d«ean god. . 1886 I bid. XXI. 649/1 There is a close re- 
semblance between Mandsean and the language of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 1900 Daily Hews 15 Aug. 6/2 A large 
number of Hebrew and Mandaian vases., were discovered. 
Maudaite (marndejSit), sb. and a. Also 
Mendaita. [See prec. and -ite.] = Mand.-ean. 

1881 Sayce in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 117/1 The Mendaite 
inscription of twenty lines discovered in a tomh at Abu- 
Shadf in south Babylonia. 1900 Pilot 23 June 515/2 Magic 
bowlswuh inscriptions in Syriac, Chaldsan, and Mandaite. 
t ma'udamsut. Ohs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. man- 
dam ent-um,* f. manda-re to command : cf. Mand- 
MENT.] Injunction, command. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde r. in. ill. But Virtue! 
where is that indissolute chain Which to thy anchor’d tnan- 
daments eterne The floating soul shall grapple 1 

I) Mandamus (msendri-mss), sb. Law. [L. 
*= we command , 1st pers. pi. pres, inch of man- 
dare to command.] A term ‘originally applied 
generically to a number of ancient writs, letters 
missive, or mandates, issued by the sovereign, 
directing the performance of certain acts’, but 
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afterwards restricted to the judicial writ (called 
‘ the high prerogative writ of mandamus ’) issued 
in the King’s name from the Court of King’s 
Bench (now, from the Crown side of the King’s 
Bench Division’ of the High Court of Justice) and 
directed to an inferior court, a corporation, an 
officer, etc., commanding some specified thing to 
be done. ‘Its general object is to enforce the 
performance of some public duty in respect of 
which there is no other specific legal remedy’ 
(G. H. B. Kenrick in Encycl. Laws Eng. s.v.). 

[1378 RallsafParlt. III. 51/2, Pur force d’un mandamus a 
lui directed *535 tr - Natura Brevium (1544) 171 b, There 
is fyue matters of enqueres ordeined after the death of the 
kynges tenaunte.. .The fyft is Mandamus, and that is after 
the yere. 1588 Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) 27 Let no Colledge 
chuse his owne head, but let him haue a Mandamus, pro- 
cured from the Queene. x6xx Core it., Mandat, A Mandate, 
or Mandamus for the preferment of one to a Benefice. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 199 Mandamus is a Writ that goes to the 
Escheator for the finding of an office after the death of one 
that died the Kings Tenant. X664J. Worthington Mede's 
Wks. Life (1672) 37 The Colledge had privy notice of a 
Stranger who had got a Mandamus for a 1 ? ellowsliip, either 
Fallen or Failing. 1672 Manley Cowell's Interpr., Manda- 
mus is also a Charge to the Sheriff, to take into the Kings 
hands all the Lands and Tenements of the Kings Widow, 
that against her Oath formerly given, marryeth without the 
Kings consent. 1736 F. Drake Eboracum 185 The royal 
authority has frequently interposed, and constituted a mayor 
by a mandamus. 1863 Morn. Star 3 Feb., You may find it 
necessary to apply to the Court of Queen's Bench for a man- 
damus against me. 1857 Longf. Neio Eng. Trag., Endi- 
cott iv. ii, Here is the King’s Mandamus, taking from us., 
all power to punish Quakers. 

fig . 1775 Sheridan St. Pair. Day 11. iv, Death’s a debt ; 
his mandamus binds all alike. 

f b. attrib. — Appointed by a mandamus. 

1687 \MTVxe\.i, Brief R el. (1837) I. 421 The new mandamus 
fellowes [of Magdalen]. 1776 J. Adams in Pam. Lett. (1876) 
216 A Mandamus Counsellor of New Jersey. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U.S. IV. iv. 339 Councillors, called mandamus 
councillors fiom their appointment by the crown. 

Hence Mauda/mus v. irans., to serve with a 
mandamus. 

1823 Hew Monthly Mag. VIII. 496 If I do not ferk you 
out of all likelihood of ringing the beiiuty, why mandamus 
me ! 1886 Daily Tel. 30 Mar. 5/3 Without waiting to be 
‘ mandamused ' the Vestry sent to the dust Contractor. 

Mandant (marndhnt), a. and sb. Also 7 -ent. 
[ad. L. mandant-em, pres. pple. of vtandare to 
command, to send forth : see Mandate.] 
t A. adj. Phys. Of an organ (chiefly in member 
mandant =■ mod.L. membrum mandans ) : That is 
the source of impulse ; often said of the brain. Obs. 

1343 Tiiahlron . ilgo's Chirurg. n. xvii. 63 b, The fourth 
intentyon which is to comforte the membre mandant [L. 
membrum mandans] that ts to say, from which the mattier 
commeth by deriuation. 1344 Phaer Regirn. Life (1353) 

I v b, They are all deriued from the member mandant, that 
is to saye, the brayne. 1650 Bulwer A nthropontet. (1653) 
190 There are many that drink without the moving of 
Transglutition ; but that which they drink descends as if it 
were poured into a tankard. In this case they need no 
mandent member. 1670 Mayn waring Physician's Repos. 
32 Neither the nutritive juyees are. .conveighed, nor ex- 
crementitious parts separated.. but. .regurgitate upon the 
mandant Viscera 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xv. 528 
Care must be taken of the Head as the part Mandant. 

B. sb. Law. = Mandator. 

1681 Visct. Stair Instil. 1. xii. (1693) xo8 A Desire, War- 
rand, or Order, upon the part of the Mandant to the Man- 
datar. a 1768 Ersuine Instit. in. iii, § 31 (1773) II. 457 
; Mandate,.. where it signifies a mutual contract, includes 
not only the act of the mandant who employs, but the ac- 
ceptance of the mandatary. x8x8 Colebrooke Obligations 
120 If. .a mandate be given for the benefit of the mandant 
himself or of a third party. 1842 M c Glashan Sheriff C-rts. 
Scott. § 589. 154 A mandant may revoke his mandate at 
pleasure. 1873 Poste Gains m. Comm, (ed. 2) 430 Another 
case in which a guarantor and guarantee stand in the rela- 
tion of mandant and mandatary is delegatio. 

II Mandarah. (mse-ndara). [Arabic ijhu 

mandara} 1 , lit. ‘ place for seeing', f. nadara to see.] 
In the East, a ‘parlour’ for receiving visitors. 

1863 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Lire (1872) 206 An open 
court, on the right side of which was the mandara for visi- 
tors. 1893 Star 4 Feb. x/6 A Turkish mandarah or re- 
ception room. 

Mandarin 1 (mae-ndarin). Also 6 mandoline, 
mandoxijn, 7 mandarim, 7-8 mandorin, 7-9 
mandarine, 8 mandareen. [a. Pg. mandarim , 

: a. Malay manlri, a. Hindi mantn Skr. mantrin 
\ counsellor, f, mantra counsel, f. root man to think.] 
1 . A generic name for all grades of Chinese 
officials; there are nine ranks, each of which is 
; distinguished by a particular kind of ‘ button \ 
(The Chinese name is Ewan.) + Formerly ex- 
tended to other Asiatic officials. 

1589 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China ii, n. iii 232 The 
Mandelines of the sea, which be certaine iudges appointed 
to giue atluice of all such matters to the gouernor, 1398 W. 
Philufs Linschoten 1. xxiii. 39 Such are they that serue in 
euery Towne, and bane the gouernment of the same. . .They 
are called Loitias, and Mandorijns. 1604 E. G[rimstoNe] 

: D\A costa's Hist. Indies v. xvi. 370 The Mandarins or 
; ministers of Justice [in China]. xo8g Crowns Sir C. Nice 
in. Dram. Wks, 1874 III. 304 He will needs be attended 
. like an Indian mandarine or lord. 17x3 Pope Let. to Gay 
/ »3' Aug., In China; where it is ordinary for a Mandarine to 
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fan himself cool after a debate. 1727 A. Hamilton Hew 
Acc. E. Ind. 11 . 43 Every Province or City [Burma] has a 
Mandereen or Deputy residing at Court. 1813 Examiner 
,22 Mar. 187/2 A Mandarine of the_ first class. x86o All 
Year Round No. 71. 504 The inferior ‘one button’ man- 
darins. 

b. A toy representing a grotesque, seated figure 
in Chinese costume, so contrived as to continue 
nodding for a long time after it is shaken. 

1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia etc. 13/1 It reminds one 
of those Chinese mandarin images seen upon the chimney- 
pieces of old houses, which, when set a-going, continue 
nodding. 

2 . The language spoken in China by officials and 
educated people generally. 

[1604 : see mandarin tongue in 4.] 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Their publick officers, as notaries, lawyers, 
judges, and chief magistrates, write and speak the Man- 
darin. 1731 Bailey veil. II, Mandarin, the language spoken 
by the Mandarins and in the court of China. 

3 . Short for mandarin porcelain, 

1873 Mrs. Paluser tr. Jacquemart's Ceram. Art 96 The 
Red Mandarin of the third section.. The shagreened and 
gauffered Mandarins. 

4 . attrib., as (sense 1) mandarin boat, dignity, 
governor, promotion, sepulchre ; (sense 2) mandarin 
Chinese, dialect, glossary, language, tongue ; 
T mandarin broth: (see quot.); mandarin cap, 
a child’s cap resembling that worn by a mandarin; 
mandarin cat, ? a kind of Angora cat ; mandarin 
duck, a duck of bright and variegated plumage, 
Aix galericulata, native to China ; mandarin hat, 
one shaped like that worn by mandarins ; man- 
darin jar, a jar of mandarin porcelain ; mandarin 
porcelain, Japanese porcelain decorated with 
figures of mandarins ; mandarin sleeve, a wide 
loose sleeve copied from the sleeves of the dress of 
mandarins (Cent. Diet. 1890); mandarin vase, 
a vase of mandarin porcelain. 

1749 Anson’s Voy. m. vii. 369 Two “Mandarine boats 
came on board from Macao. 1863 Rkade H ard Cash 1 . vii. 
T97 A gorgeous mandarin boat.. rowed with forty paddles 
by an armed crew. 1794 Barham Hortus Amer. 123 Sir 
H. Sloane saith, that Mr. James Cunningham wrote to him 
from China,. .informing him that the bean, or “mandarin 
broth, so frequently mentioned in the Dutch Embassy., 
is only an emulsion made of the seeds of sesamum and hot 
water. 1860 Thackeray Round. Papers 11863) 106, 
De Juventute, Children with, .“mandarin caps. 1752 H. 
Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 425 “Mandarin cats fishing for 
gold fish. 1893 C S. Horne Story of L.M.S. 124 Certain 
Roman Catholic Chinamen are fofiftd willing to impart to 
him as much of the “Mandarin Chinese as they can. 1848 

5. W. Williams Middle Kingdom I. x. 489 The court 
language, the ksvan hwa, or “mandarin dialect. 1813 
Examiner 26 Apr. 266/2 We think the Chammisb Majesty, 
and the “Mandarin dignity were, .libelled. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) I. 664/1 [Anas), The galericulata, or Chinese 
teal of Edwards, has a hanging crest [etc.]. . . The English in 
China give it the name of “mandarin duck. 1861 f ane R. 
Edkins Chinese Scenes J1863) 207 A “Mandarin Glossary. 
1749 Anson's Voy. in. vii. 365 The “Mandarine Governor of 
Janson. 1882 Harper's Mag. III. 331 On the May gala 
day [of the Fish House at Schuylkill] the two “mandarin hats 
, .aredecorated with flowers. 1873 Mrs.Palliser tr. d (toque- 
mart's Ceram. Art 97 “Mandarin jar. x86o Jane R. 
Edkins Chinese Scenes (1863) 163 My husband’s knowledge 
of their language (the “Mandarin). 1873 Mrs. Paluser 
tr. facquemart's Ceram. Art 95 The “Mandarin porce- 
lain. X874 R. Tyrwhitt Sketch Club 6 Earnest expectation 
of firsts, fellowships, and “mandarin promotion. 1663 Sir 
T. Herbert Treat. (1677) 375 Paquin..in which are. .24000 
“Mandarin, [1638 Mandarins] Sepulchers. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone] D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies* vi, v. 441 They call it the 
“Mandarin tongue, which requires a mans age to be con- 
ceived. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Mandarin tongue, 
or the language of the court. 1894 Times 22 Feb. 6/1 Four 
“mandarin vases and covers. 

Hence Ma'ndarindoxn, mandarins collectively. 
Ma'ndariness, a mandarin’s wife. JSffandari-nio 
a., pertaining to a mandarin (Webster 1864). 
i Mamdarimsm, the mandarin system, government 
by mandarins. 2aa nd.arin.ize v. irans., to make 
a mandarin of. Bfl:a - nd.arinsliip, the position, 
office, or rank of a mandarin. 

1897 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 837/1 The most decisive battle 
ever waged between British officials and “Mandarindom. 
1809 Lamb Lett. ix. to Manning 87 How do you like the 
“Mandarinesses t 1833 Lieber Civ. Liberty vii. 60 The whole 
Chinese code ?. . under a systematic “mandarinism, is per- 
vaded by the principle of .etc.]. 189X Critic (U. S.) 5 Sept. 
115/1 Is China always to be the land of., girl infanticide and 
sceptical mandarinism? . 1879 Baring-Gould Germany I. 
35 In the Celestial Empire, the exaltation of a man to be 
a mandarin, “mandarinises — excuse the expression — all his 
forefathers. *71* Perquisite Monger 20 He advanc’d him 
to a “mandarinship of the first Rank. 1802 Bentham Mem. 
bt Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 384 The appointment to a man- 
darinship. 1898 Spectator^ Apr. 502/2 Mandarinship is not 
hereditary. 

Mandarin 2 , mandarine (mm-ndarin, -m). 
[=F. mandarine (1878 in Diet. Acad) : perh. f. 
Mandarin the colour of the fruit being compared 
to that of the yellow silk robes of Chinese officials.] 
1 . A small flattened deep-coloured orange, with 
sweet-flavoured pulp and thin easily-separable 
rind. Also mandarin orange. 

1 18x6-20 T.' Green Univ. Herbal I. 316/2 They [Chinese! 

have also the four-season or everlasting orange.. ; the large 
clove or mandarine ; and the small clove, or mandarine. 
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1834 G. Bennett Wand. New South Wales, etc. II. 72 The 
Citrus nobilis or Mandarin orange. 188S New Zealand 
Herald % Nov. 12/4 Oranges,, .lemons, .. mandarins. 189a 
Daily News 16 Dec. 5/6 She accepted the gift of two man- 
darines from a peasant woman. 

attrib. 1892 Daily News 27 May 5/6 The orchards are 
full of orange and mandarine blossom. 1895 Workman 
Algerian Mem. 46 Orange, mandarin, and lemon groves. 

2. A colour (obtained from coal-tar) resembling 
that of the mandarin orange. Also mandarin- 
orange , -yellow. 

1883 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Nov. 755/1 There are three 
new dominant colours — Mandarin, a rich yellow like the 
rind of a Mandarin orange. 1890 Thorpe Diet. Applied 
Chem. I. 239 Methyl Orange; Helianthin; Orange III; 
Gold Orange; Mandarin Orange. 1898 Daily News 4 Aug. 

6 /4 Teagown . . made of grass-lawn over mandarin yellow silk. 

3. A liqueur. 

1882 F.ncycl. Brit. XIV. 687/1 Noyeau,..trappistine. . 
benedictine . . peppermint liqueur, .. mandarine, parfait 
amour [etc.]. 1903 Smart Set IX. 68/2 [He] ordered some 

mandarin liqueur, which Ferdinand presently produced in 
a flask of gold. 

TVr a.nflfi.rin- obs. variant of Mandolin. 
Mandarinate (marndarinrit). [f. Mandarin 
+ -ate 1 .] a. The position or office of a man- 
darin. b. The body of mandarins ; 1 mandarins 
collectively. C. Government by mandarins. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mandarin, The Mandarinate 
Is not hereditary, nor are any raised to It but men of letters. 
1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Chron. 120/2 The sale of the 
mandarinates and public employ's of the empire. 1889 
Times 27 Sept. 13/4 The civil office controls the members 
of the mandarinate both as regards pay and promotion, 
d. transf 

1884 J. Rae Contemp. Socialism 383 With the socialist 
mandarinate, the interest lies the other way, and the 
tendency of the head officials would be to multiply their 
subordinates. 

Ma’iidariningq vbl. sb. [f. Mandarin 2 + 
-ING b] The process of giving an orange colour 
to silk or wool by the action of nitric acid. 

1852-4 Cycl. Use 'f. Arts (ed. Tomlinson 1866) I. 531/2. 

Mandat, obs. form of Mandate. 

+ Mandatar. Sc. Obs. [ad. F. mandataire 

Mandatary,] =next. 

1681 Visct. Stair Instil, t. xii. (1693) 108 The manage- 
ment of the Mandant given to the Trust of the Mandatar. 
ibid. 109 The singular and personal fitness of the Mandatar 
is chosen by the Mandator, and so cannot without liis 
consent be altered. 

Mandatary (marndatari). [ad. L. mandatari- 
es, f. manddtum Mandate ; see -ary.] 
f 1. One who is appointed to a benefice by a papal 
mandate. Obs. 

x6n Cotgr., Mandataire, a Mandatarie ; one that comes 
to a Benefice by a Mandamus. 1726 Ayliffe Par ergon 
117 A Mandatary, to whom the Pope has.. given a Man- 
date for a Benefice. 

2. One to whom a mandate is given. Chiefly 
in Law : see Mandate 3 . 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Lam 
(1809) 315 The mandatary is at liberty not to accept of 
the mandate, a 1768 — Instit. m. iii. § 34 (1773) II. 458 
Where a number of mandataries are named by a proprietor 
for the management of the same affair. 1793 Helen M. 
Williams France I. App. ii. 266 (Jod.) When the majesty 
of the people is violated by attempts committed against its 
mandataries. 1826 Kent Comm. (1873) II. xl. 571 If the 
mandatary undertakes to carry the article from one place to 
another. 1848 SShand Pract. Crt.Sess. I. 154 It never seems 
to have been disputed that a foreigner not in the country is 
bound to have a mandatary. 1861 Sat. Rev. 30 Mar. 307/2 
For the consideration of a hundred pounds a year, . . the 
Ionian legislator views himself as the mandatary of the 
nation. 

Mandate (mas-nd/t), sb. Also 6 mandet, 
6-8 mandat, [ad. L. mandat-urn, nent. pa. pple. 
of mandet re to command, enjoin, commit. Cf. F. 
mandat.'] 

1. gen. A command, order, injunction. Now 
poet . and rhetorical. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains’ Dogs 12 The theeuishe Dogge, 
..at the mandate and bydding of his master fieereth and 
leereth abroade in the night. 1604 Shaks. Oth. jv. i. 270 Sir 
I obey the Mandate, And will retuvne to Venice. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Sedit. <J- Troub. (Arb.) 395 Cauilling vpon Mandates 
and Directions, is a kinde of shaking off the yoake. 1681 
Drydkn A is. 4- Achit, 11. 917 The royal mandate issues 
forth, Dashing at once their treason, zeal, and mirth. 1760 
Johnson Idler No. 99 r 7 He speaks, and his mandate is 
obeyed. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, She immediately 
obeyed the mandate of the abbess. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles 
iv. xxx, Some friend shall hear Our mandate with despatch 
and care. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. iv. iv, The mandate 
of God to His creature man is : Work ! 1859 Mill Liberty 
i. (1865) 3/1 Society can and does execute its own mandates. 
1887 Bowen Virg. Alneid iv. 237 Let him to sea ; my man- 
date is this ; be the messenger thou. 

2. spec. A judicial or legal command from a 
superior to an inferior; in early English law, 
a command of the king and his justices addressed 
to a court to control a suit ; in U.S. Law , ‘ the 
document promulgated upon the decision of an 
appeal or writ of error, as by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, directing what shall be done in 
the court below ’ {Cent. Did.). 

1552 Forme 0/ Makyng Bishoppes, etc. B 4, Then shall 
the Archbishop demaund the king’s mandate for the conse- 
cration, and cause it to be read. 1588-9 Act 31 Eli*, c. 9 
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I 1 Everye suche Bisshopp or Chauncelor.. shall by his or 
their Mandat directed to the Sherieff of the saide Countie 
Palantyne, cause Proclamacion to be made of the sames 
Writtes. 1597 Sir R. Cecil in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 

44 She [Q. Elizabeth] therfor tooke upon her, by mandat, 
to prohibite him and his Countreis. 11x623 Swinburne 
Spousals (1686)172 A general Mandate to contract Marriage 
is not sufficient, unless his Ratification, which made the 
Mandate, do follow. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Mandate. .In 
our Common Law it is a commandement judicial of the 
King or his Justices to have any thing done for the dispatch 
of Justice. 1669 J. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. 11, 49 
Next goes forth a Mandate from t}ie Archbishop to the 
Archdeacon of his Province, to instal the Bishop elected, 
confirmed and consecrated. 1798 Ferriar Illnstr. Sterne 
v. 153 All that was now wanting, was a mandate from the 
Elector, to authorize the completion of the marriage. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist . Ref II. 129 [He] obtained.. a 
mandate wherein the princes were required to restore all 
his castles to him. 1849 Macaulay I list. Eng. vi. II. 126 
A similar change had recently been effected in England by 
judicial sentences : but in Scotland a simple mandate of 
the prince was thought sufficient. 1871 Dixon Totoer III. 
xi. 109 He was recalled.. by a royal mandate to his place 
in the House of Lords. 1887 T. Roosevelt T. H. Benton 
v. 113 Towards the close of Adams’s term, Georgia had hid 
defiance to the mandates of the Supreme Court. 

b. A papal rescript, esp. with reference to prefer- 
ment to a benefice (see quot. 1727-41). 

1611 Cotgr., Mandat, A Mandate, or Mandamus for the 
preferment of one to a Benefice. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., 
Mandate, Mandatum, in the canon law, denotes a rescript 
of the pope, by which he commands some ordinary, collator, 
or presenter, to put the person there nominated in possession 
of the first benefice vacant in his collation. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 71 Mandates for deposing Sovereigns were 
sealed with the signet of ‘ the Fisherman ’. 1848 Wharton 

Law Lex. 1871 Miss Yonge Cameos II. xxi. 23; A man- 
date came from Pope Innocent for the King's excommuni- 
cation. 

c. A command from the sovereign to elect a 
fellow of a college or to confer a degree. Hist. 

1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 1, I . . was chosen Fellow of the said 
College by Queene Elizabeths Mandat, a 1628 T. Grevil 
Sidney (1652) 223 Her [Q. Eliz.] Universities were troubled 
with few Mandates. 1665 J. Buck in Peacock Stat. 
Cambridge (1841) App. B. p. ixxxvii, If any Mandates are 
brought for Degrees in the Vacation time, then this or the 
like Grace is propounded to the Caput Senatus. 1761 J. 
Bennet Ascham's Eng. Wks. Life 15 The young man was 
made by the Queen’s mandate fellow of a college in Cam- 
bridge. 

d. Roman Hist. An imperial command sent to 
the governor of a province. 

1883 S. Amos Rom. Civ. Law 83 Mandates, or instructions 
to public officials, usually the emperor’s ‘ Legates Ibid., 
Most of the mandates of which a record is preserved relate 
to criminal law or police matters. 

+ e. A pastoral letter. [=F . man dementi] Obs, 
1763 Ann. Reg. 120 The archbishop of Paris . . lately 
published a mandate, or pastoral letter, to the people of his 
diocese. *824 Watt Bib/. Brit. II. 767 u, Pompignan, 
John George le Franc. .Archbishop of Vienna. .Mandates 
prohibiting the reading of the Works of Rousseau and the 
Abbe Raynal. 

3. a. Roman Lazo. A commission by which one 
person (called the Mandator) requested another 
(called the mandatarius : see Mandatary) to act 
for him gratuitously, undertaking to indemnify him 
against loss, fiction of man date “L. actio man - 
dati , an action at law for the non-performance of 
a contract. 

1756 G. Harris tr. fustinian's Instit. in. xxvii. § 1. 87 A 
mandate is given solely for the benefit of the mandator, 
when he requires the mandatary to transact his business, to 
buy lands, or to become a surety for him. Ibid. § 13. 91 If 
a man gives his cloaths to a fuller, that they may be 
cleaned, or to a taylor, that they may be mended, and there 
is no agreement or promise made, an action of mandate 
will lie. 1870 Abdy & Walker tr. Gains in. civ. 222 A 
mandate arises, whether we give a commission for our own 
benefit or for another person’s. 1883 S. Amos Rom. Civ. Law 
236 By what has been called a qualified mandate (man- 
datum qualificatuni) a person induced another to repose 
credit in a third person, and to that extent the principal 
became a sort of surety. 

fc>. Scots Law. ‘ A contract by which one employs 
another to act for him. in the management of his 
affairs, or in some particular department of them, 
of which employment the person accepts, and agrees 
to act ’ (W. Bell Did. Law Scot. 1861 ). 

1681 Visct. Stair Instit. 1. xii. (1693) xo8 The Terms in 
which Mandats or Commissions are expressed. 1753 
Stewart's Trial 165 And deposes, that he gave no allow- 
ance or mandate to the pannel to make any application at 
Edinburgh against the removing. 1842 M°Glashan Sheriff 
Crts. Scot. § 575. 151 A mandate authorizing litigation or 
diligence to he carried on in name of a party who is out of the 
kingdom. 1870 Bell's Comment. Law Scot. (ed. 7) I. 516 
The extent of a factor’s authority and his powers are to be 
gathered from the mandate under which he acts. 

c. A contract of bailment by which the man- 
datary undertakes to perform gratuitously some 
service in respect of a thing committed to his keep- 
ing by the mandator. 

1781 Sir W. Jones Law Bailments 53 The great distinc- 
tion then between a mandate and a deposit is, that the 
former lies in fesance, and the latter simply in custody. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XV. 472 Mandate is retained by 
Story and others to signify the contract more generally 
known as gratuitous bailment. 

4. Politics. [After F. mandat.] The instruction 
or commission as to policy supposed to be given 
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by the electors to a parliament or one of its mem<< 
bers. Also transf. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 375 [France] The members of 
the legislative body are not the representatives of the depart- 
ment which has chosen them, but of the whole nation, and 
no mandate instructions can be given them. 1880 M c Carthy 
Own Times IV. 554 It would almost seem as if the present 
school of fiction is, to borrow a phrase from French politics, 
exhausting its mandate. 1901 Daily News 27 Liar. 4/4 
Strictly speaking,, .there is no such thing in England as 
a mandate. Lord Salisbury was the first to introduce into 
English politics that essentially Jacobinical phrase. 1902 
Contemp. Rev. Dec. 809 No practical politician can desire 
to lay too much stress upon the mandate theory of a general 
election. 

5 . attrib. — Maundy, in mandate bread \ man- 
date money, Mandate 7'hursday. 

1546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 11 He payth’ yerlie for 
breade wyne and waxe w l thexpencez of Mandet Thursday 
x li. 1657 Sparrow Rationale Bk. Com.Pr. 157 Hence it is 
called Dies niandati, Mandate or Maundy Thursday. _ 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 687 ft Maundy Thursday, is the 
Thursday in Passion week ; which was called Maundy or 
Mandate Thursday. 1841 Hampson Med. ZEviKal. I. 185 
The bread given to the poor on Maunday Thursday was 
named mandate bread mandati panes in the monasteries; 
as the coin given was called maundate [,vzY] money. 

Mandate (ma-ndri't), v. [f. L. mandat -, ppl. 
stem of mandare to enjoin, command.] 

1. tram. To command. Obs. rare~°. 

1623 Cockeuam, Mandate , to command. 

2. To commit (one’s sermon) to memory. Sc. 

1724 R. Wodrow Life J. Wodrow (1828) 32 After I have 

mandated my exercises. 1796 Simeon Gospel Message 
Pref, 3 Pie [Abp. Seeker] then proceeds to express bis dis- 
approbation of what is called Mandating of Sermons, or 
repeating them from memory. This custom prevails much 
among foreign Divines, and throughout the whole Church of 
Scotland, i860 J. Blown Let. J. Cairns in Horse Subs. 
(1865) 97 His sermons being laboriously prepared, loudly 
mandated,, .and then delivered with the utmost vehemence 
and rapidity. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister { 1894) 135 
He rose and walked his study, ‘mandating’ his opening 
sentences with appropriate gestures. 

Mandatee’. rare. [f. Mandate sb. + -ee.] 
= Mandatary. 

1774 Halukax Anal. Rom. Civ. Law 64 A Commission 
might be constituted for the Benefit, .of the Mandator and 
Mandatee. ibid. 86 A Proctor was 1. Extrajudicial, other- 
wise called a Mandaiee. 

Manda-tion. Sc. [f. Mandate v. : see -ation.] 
The action of committing (a sermon) to memory. 

1867 J. Macfarlane Mem. T. Archer i. 15 Some of the 
most acceptable ministers of the Gospel have been known 
to regard 1 mandation ’ as a process of slow murder. 

Mandative (mse'ndativ), a. [ad. late L. man- 
dat tv-us, f. mandare to command ; see Mandate sb. 
and -ative.] Pertaining to command ; occas. used, 
in Grammar to render L. modus mandativus , de- 
noting the imperative use of the future. 

1651 J. Rocket Chr. Subject x. § 3 (1658) 114 Though 
servants have not a mandative power to lay their strict 
injunctions upon their Masters. 1845 Stoddart Gram, in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1- 51/1 [Kinds of Mood] imperative, 
mandative, conjunctive, subjunctive [etc.]. 

|| Mandator (msend^-tjL). Law. [L. agent-n. 
f. mandare (see Mandate).] One who gives a 
mandate {esp. in the legal senses). 

1681 Visct. Stair Instit. 1. xii. (1693) no As to the special 
kinds of Mandats, they are either express, or tacit, to one 
Mandatar, ..for the Mandators behove, or in the Name of 
the Mandator. 1726 Ayliffe Par ergon 53 A Person is said 
to he a Client to his Advocate, but a Master and a Man- 
dator to his Proctor. 1752 Scots Mag. (1753) Oct. 511/2 
Himself the mandator and accomplice. 1793 J. Williams 
Calm Exam., etc. 49 Every legal Mandator, should be a 
law expounder, not a law-maker. 1839 J. Story Law Bail- 
ments 142 The mandator.. contracts to reimburse the man- 
datary for all expenses and charges reasonably incurred in 
the execution of the trust. 1875 Posts Gains m. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 401 Solidary Intercession is exemplified by the Man- 
dator in the contract called mandatum qualificatuni. 

Mandatory (mccndatari), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. manddiorius, f. mandator : see pxec.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or con- 
veying a command or mandate. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist . B ivb, An epistle hortatorie, 
accusatorie, . . mandatorie. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vil 
iii. § 1 A superiority of power mandatory, judicial, and co- 
ercive over other Ministers. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xv. § 1 15. 801 Mandatory letters were sent by King Charles 
into Picardy, to put all places that held for him in those 
quarters into Henries possession, a 1680 Charnock Attrib. 
God (1834) I. 727 We behold, in the life of Christ, a con- 
formity to the Mandatory part of the law. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 358 Of a Mandatory Writ, in Latin stiled a Man- 
damus. ibid., Several Mandatory Writs have been granted. 
1863 H. Cox Instit. in. viii. 716 A mandatory writ was 
issued to a serjeant-at-arms, 1900 Wyndham Sp. Ho. 
Comm. 15 Feb., The proposals. .were enabling and not man- 
datory. ' 

b. Of actions : Obligatory in consequence of a 
command. Const, upon. 

1818 Jas, Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 696 The regular com- 
munication to the councils of all correspondence was ren- 
dered mandatory upon the Governor-General. 189 1 Boston 
Daily Globe 24 Mar. 5/6 The hill makes it mandatory upon 
the judge to impose a fine of §500. 

B. sb. One to whom a mandate is given; ■= Man- 
datary. 

i66x Fell in Hammond's Wks. (1674) I. Life 14 [The 
, Visitors] sending their mandatory with a Musquetier to 
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Dr. Hammond’s lodging, commanded him to appear before 
them. 1711 Hickes Two Treat. Chr. Priesth. (1847) ii. 17 
A priest . .is an advocate, mediator, intercessor, . .vicegerent, 
mandatory, interpellant. 179S tr. Merrier' s Fraptt. Pol. #t 
Mist. 1. 432 Themonarch with themandatoriesof hisSupreme, 
tutelar and beneficent, authority. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe 
(1849-50) II. vii. § 70. 182 If the people are violently alarmed, 
is it the part of their mandatories to refuse to hear them ? 
1842 M c Glashan Sheriff Crts, Scot. § 582. 153 The man- 
datory to be sisted must be a responsible person. x86a Act 
as & 26 Viet. c. 97 § 20 To nominate.. any person as the 
mandatory of such, .proprietor, to attend, act, and vote at 
any meeting. 1898 Bodley France 1. 1. ii. 141 Ecclesiastics 
regard themselves sometimes as the mandatories of a foreign 
potentate. 

Tb. Used for Mandate, c. Something with 
the function of commanding. 

1839 James Louis XIV, II. 340 A Mandatory, .was issued 
..by Masaniello, requiring every citizen to take arms. 1865 
Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. in, iv. (1866) 249 In itself, what we 
call law is impersonal, a cold mandatory of abstraction. 

II Mandaturn (maend^-tnm). [L.] = Man- 
date sb. 

1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. 87/1 in Holinshed II, Sud- 
denlie commeth from the cardinall a mandatum to execute 
Kildare. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1306 ft Simon 
Mepham, then arcli bishop of Canturburie, sent his man- 
datum to this bishop, that he would visit his church. 1394 
T. B, La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 652 They obtain so many 
letters of commaundement, so manie mandatums one in 
anothers necke, that [etc.]. 

Mande, obs. form of Maundy. 

Mandelic (mamde-lik), a. Ghent, [f. G. man- 
del almond + -10.] Mandelic add (G. mandelsaure ) : 
an acid formed by the action of hydrochloric acid 
npon amygdalin. 

1844 F ownes Ckem. 430. 1883 Remsen<2x»-. Cketn. (1888) 292. 
Mandell, variant of Mandill Obs. 
Mandellion, variant of Mandilion. 

II Mandelstein (mamdalftain). Geol. Also 
anglicized mandelstone. [G., f. ntandel almond 
+ stein stone.] = Amygdaloid sb. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 202 Mandelstein (or Amygdaloid'. 
1832 Th. Ross Humboldt' s Trav. I. i. 35 The porous basalt 
which passes into mandelstein, 

Mandement, variant of Mandment Obs. 
Manderelle, -ii, obs. forms of Mandrel. 
Mandat, obs. variant of Mandate. 
[Mandevi(l)le, corruption (in Planchi , F airholt, 
and recent Diets.) of Mantevil Obs.] 
f Mandglorye. Obs. rare. Also mond-. 
[a. OF. mandegloire (cf. mod.F. main de gloire 
Hand of glory), corruption of mandregore Man- 
DRAGOBA.] Mandragora. 

1483 Caxton Cato 3 b, An ensample of the pouldre of 
mondglorye and how hit maketh to slepe. 1489 — Faytes 
of A. 11. iv. 97 Certein herbe that is called mandglorye. 

Mandible (msemdib’l), sb. Now only Anal. 
and Zool. Also 7 -ubla, 7-8 -able. [ad. late L. 
inandibula, - ulurn , f. mandere to masticate. Cf. 
OF. mandible, mod.F. mandibule. ] A jaworjaw- 
bone ; esp. the lower jaw (in mammals and fishes). 

*648-77 Vicary Anat. v. (1888) 4X The bones.. of the 
Cheekes, be two:., of the vpper Mandibile, two. C1560 
Misogonus in. iii. 82 (Brandi) A neighboure of yours Which 
is payned in hir mandible with a wormetone toth, 1623 
Cockeram, Manduble, the iaw-bone wherein the teeth be 
set. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 185 Rub the mandible 
with it. c 1675 R. Cromwell Let. in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1898) 
XIII. 93 The nose of the skull, with an upper mandable. 
X707 Sloans Jamaica I. p, cxxxii. The swelling, .being not 
so much in the throat, as mandibles and cheeks, 1770 G. 
White Selbome xxvii. 76 With their upper mandible, which 
is much longer than their lower, they [hedgehogs] bore 
under the plant. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4- See. Aims, Comic 
Wks. (Bohn) III, 210 To put something for mastication 
between the upper and lower mandibles. 187a Mivart 
Elent, Anat. 86 The lower jawbone, or Mandible, consists 
of a curved osseous band. 

b. In birds, (usually) either part, upper or lower, 
of the beak; but by some restricted to the lower 
jaw (see quot. 1893). 

x686 Plot Staffordsh. 234 The Mandibles [of a Raven] 
crossing one another, like those of the . . Crossbill. 1766 Pen- 
v Am Zool. (17 68) II. 477 A loose skin . . reaches from the upper 
mandible round the eyes [of the cormorant], 1845 Darwin 
Voy, Nat. vii. (1879) 137 The lower mandible, differently from 
every other bird, is an inch and a half longer than the upper. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi iv, too Flocks of scissor-bills . . 
ploughing the water with their lower mandibles. 1893 
Newton Dict.Birds 534 Mandible (Lat. Mandibula}, the 
lower jaw in Birds. Ibid. 539 Maxilla, a rather slender bone 
..forming part of the lateral margin of what is often called 
the Upper Mandible. 

0. In insects, either half of the upper or anterior 
pair of jaws. 

1826 Kirby Sc Sp. Entomol. III. 429 The mandibles close 
the mouth on each side under the labrum or upper-lip. 
1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, iv, (1873) 69 Male stag-beetles 
sometimes bear wounds from the huge mandibles of other 
males, _ 1874 Lubbock Wild Flamers i, 13 The mouth of an 
insect is composed of an upper lip, an under lip, a pair of 
anterior jaws or mandibles. 

t Mandible (mse-ndib’l), a , Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. *mandibil-is, f. mandere to chew : see -ible.] 
Capable of being chewed or eaten. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mandibte, eatable, or that may be 
eaten. 1671-80 R. Head Eng. Rogue 1. iv. (1680) 39 Their 
Geese, Hens, Pigs, or any such mandible thing we met with. 
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|| Mandibula (maendi-biwla) . Anat. and Zool. 
[L.] = Mandible sb. 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Mandibula,. . the Jaw, is either 
Upper or Lower. 1798 Afzelius in Trans. Linn. Soc. IV. 
253 The Mandibula; are toothless and without sheaths. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 417 Upper- and under- 
jaws ( ntandibuhe and maxi lid), 1855 Gosse in P hit. T rans, 
CXLVI. 447 The dental organs in Rotifera are true man- 
dibulse and maxillae. 

Mandibular (imenclrbuflai), a. [f. Man- 
dibula + -Alt,] Belonging to, connected with, or 
forming part of a mandible. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. vi. 103 The many parts, 
joynts, sinews [etc.] .. gutturall, dentall, mandibular, &c. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mandibular Muscles, the 
Muscles that belong to the Lower Jaw. 1816 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. (1818) II. 27S Besides their mandibular hooks, 
some of these grubs supply the want of legs by means of 
claws at their anus. 1875 Blake Zool. 2 In nearly all 
mammals teeth exist in a single row on the.. mandibular 
bones. x8px Flower & Lydekker Introd. Mammals 171 
The mandibular symphysis is ankylosed. 

Mandibulary (msendrbkHari), a. rare. 
pFormed as prec. + -ARY.] =prec. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxxviii, The mandibulary 
sinew or nerve of the jaw. x88o Gunther Pishes 563 I wo 
pairs of mandibulary barbels. 1887 — in Encycl. Brit. XXI 1. 
1S9/1 The mandibulary symphysis is not by suture but by an 
elastic band. 

Mandibulate (mcmdi-bi#Ii?tt), a. and sb. Ent. 
[ad. mod.L. mandtbulalus \ see Mandibula and 
-ate a .] 

A. adf. 

1 . Provided with mandibles : applied to a group 
of insects (the Mandibnlata ) which have the organs 
of the mouth adapted for mastication. 

x8z6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 462 The maxilla t of the 
mandibulate hexapods. 1835 Kirby Hab. <jj ■ Inst. Anim. 
II. xx. 316 Metabolians. .are considered. .as constituting 
two Sections which are denominated Haustellate and Man- 
dibulate Insects. 1874 Lubbock Orig. <5 • Met. Ins. v. 92 
The strongly mandibulate form which prevails among the 
larvae of Coleoptera. 

2 . Of organs : Adapted for mastication. 

1833 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xx. 316 The instrument 
of suction in a Haustellate mouth consists of pieces, .analo- 
gous to those employed in mastication in a Mandibulate one. 
1838 Penny Cyci. X. 494/2 Hemiptera. .with mandibulate 
mouths. 

B. sb. A mandibulate insect. In recent Diets. 

So Mandi'bulated a., in the same sense. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 853/2 Fabricius.. divided 

Insects into .. the Mandibulated. .and the Haustellated. 
1864 Chambers's Ency cl. VI .299 M mandibula ted 
or masticating Insects. 

Mandibuliform (maendi-biznifftm), a. Ent. 
[ad. mod.L. mandibuliformis , f. inandibula Man- 
dible : see -form.] Shaped like a mandible. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 127 They, .catch the prey 
at which they aim by means of the mandibulifonn plates. 
Ibid. IV. 310, 1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Mandibulo- (msendi-bizxlo), irreg. combining 
form (see -0-) of L. mandibula Mandible, used 
in compounds with the sense * pertaining to the 
mandible (and some other part) ’, as mandibulo- 
hyoid, - maxillary , - suspensorial adjs. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 105 The mandibulo-maxillary 
apodema. 1873 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 760/1 The 
hyosuspensorial and mandibulo-suspensorial ligaments. 

MandibuloUS (maendrbiwbs), a. rare. Ent. 
[f. Mandibula + -oust.] Mandibular. 

1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 209/1 The mandihulous hook 
of spiders. 

II Mandil (maj’ndil). Also 7 mendil. [Arabic 
JpALa mindil, mandil , sash, turban-cloth, hand- 
kerchief, ad. L. mantile (see Mantle l 5 .).] A 
turban. 

166a J. Davies tr. Olearius ’ Voy. A ml ass. v. (1669) 214 
The Mendils and Mianbends, that is, the Turbant and 
Girdle, of Gold Brocado. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
X33 His Turbant or Mandil was of finest white silk inter- 
woven with gold. 1731 Bailey vol, II, Mandil, a sort of 
cap or turbant worn by the Persians. 

Mandilion (m£endi-Ii^n). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
6 mandilyon, mauxtdilion, 6-7 mandilian, 
-illian, 7 -ellion, -ylian, (? madilion). [a. F. 
mandilion (16th c.), ad. It. martdiglione, augmen- 
tative f. mandiglia : see Mandill.] A loose coat 
or cassock, in later times sleeveless, formerly worn 
by soldiers and men-servants as a kind of overcoat. 

*577 Dee Relat.Spir. 1. (1639) 154 The men have things 
on their shoulders of beasts’ skins, as instead of a Jerkin or 
a Mandiljion. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1287/2 
Their vniuersall liuerie was a mandilion of purple taffata, 
laid about with situer lase. 1399 Dallam Trav. (HakL 
Soc.) 74 Their coats were like a soldier’s mandilyon. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 249 He had a mandilian or 
cassocke, garnished with the bishops armes. 16x3 G. Sandys 
Trav. 230 In time of Warre they [the Knights of Malta] 
weare crimson mandilions..over their armour. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury m. 18/2 He beareth Or, a Mandilion 
Azure. X696, 1706 Phillips, i860 [see Mantevil]. 1803 
J. Brown Pilgrim Fathers x. 280 Hooks and eyes for 
mandilions’, these being garments large and full of folds, 
with which soldiers wrapped themselves against the cold. 

t Mandill . Obs. Also 7 mandell, mandle. 
[a. F. mandil (1 5-i6th c., now mandille), a. Sp., 
Pg. mandil (cf. Pr. mandil-s table-cloth), a. Arab. 
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mandil : see Mandil.] A loose coat or over- 
coat. 

*579 Inv. R. Wardr.{ 1815) 281 Ane pair of breikis of blew 
velvott with ane mandill thairto broderit with gold. x66x 
A. Haig Acc. in J. Russell Haigs (1881) 471 A suett of 
cloeths, with a mandell. 1662 Ibid. 472 For making a mandle 
sute and furnertur. 

Mandioe(a : see Manioc. 

Mandi'tion. Obs. rare -1 . [irreg. f. I., matt- 
dare to command + -ition.] An injunction. 

*597 Filgr. Parnass. m. 344 My unde ; .sent mee yester- 
day a letter and this mandition . .‘Studie not these vaine 
arts of Rhetorique, Poetrie and Philosophic’. 

Mandle, obs. f. Mandill, Mantel, Mantle. 
Mandly, rare obs. form of Manly. 

+ Mandment. Obs. Forms : 3-6 mande- 
ment, maundement, 4-5 mawndement, 4-6 
mandment, 5-6 mauudmeat. [a. OF. mande - 
ment .-—late L. rnandamentum, f. mandare to com- 
mand. The word is orig. trisyllabic (cf. Com- 
mandment) ; the disyllabic forms are character- 
istically northern.] A commandment, an order ; 
that which is commanded. Also, the action of 
commanding, command, rule. 

1297 R. Glouc. tRolls) 4011 pis was a prout mandement & 
an heiuol dede. c 1357 Lay Folks Cateck, 340 Who brekys 
pe fyrste maundement. Prowde men wordly men and 
fleschly men. 1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 332 His men his 
mandment has all done, a 1400-50 Alexander 4237 To |>e 
modi kynge of Messedone pis maundment I write, c 1440 
Pramp. Paiv. 330/2 Mawndement, mandatum, precefitum. 
c 1460 Ashby Active Policy 654 Euery day he ware of that 
extremite Not to be hasty in mandement. 1467-8 Rolls 
of Farit. V. 583/1 All Retornes of Writtes, Preceptes, 
Maundements ana Billes. 1539 Cromwell Let. 16 Apr., 
in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (1902) II. 211 Themperour hathe 
not consented to the popes desires nor that his Mande- 
mentes shuld be published. 1353 Douglas' /line is x. Prol. 
162 Forquhay thy mandmentis 1x313 mandat] kepis in accord, 
Bene ane with the, not in substance hot grace. 1567 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. I. 567 Gevand . . oure full plane power, 
speciall mandment. .and charge, to compeir. 

Mandela (n.eenc'.cmTa), man&ora (maen- 
dovra). Also 9 (rare) mardura. [a. It. mandola , 
mandora. Cf. F. mandore, mandole, and see Ban- 
dore, Pandoras, Mandore.] A laiger variety 
of the mandolin. 

1758 J. Clephane in Fant. Rose Kilr. (Spald. Club) 461 If 
you have once made some progress on the spinet, the man- 
dola will be an easy acquisition. 1823 L. Hunt Bacchus 
in Tuscany 850 Play to me too On the mandola. 1823 
Fosbrookk Encycl. Antiq. I. 628 The Pandura was of the 
lute kind, the Mandura a lesser lute. x88o A. J. Hipkins in 
Grove Diet. Mus. II. 204 It [the mandoline] is. .less in size 
than the Mandela or Mandora, a much scarcer instrument. 
1895 Daily News 22 May 7/3 Three mandolas (or mandoras), 
eighteen guitars.. and a bass guitar. 

Mandolin, “ine (mse-nd< 5 Iin). Also 8 man- 
darin ; and in It. form mandolino. [ad. F. 
mandoline, ad. It. mandolino, dim. of mandola (see 
prec.).] A musical instrument of the lute kind 
having from four to six metal strings stretched upon 
a deeply-rounded body. 

1707 in Ashton Soc. Life Q. Anne (1882) II. 38 Signior 
Conti will play, .on the Mandoline, an instrument not known 
yet. 1738 J. Clepiiam in Fane. Rose Kilr. (Spald. Club)46i 
The guitarre, or the mandolino, as it is called here by our 
London ladies. 1766 Smollett Trav. 122 An excellent per- 
former on the lute and mandolin. 1783 Mme. D’Ahblay 
Diary 1 Jan., A solo air, accompanied by the mandoline,., 
has a mighty pretty effect 1796 Pkgge Anonym. (1809) 104 
When the instrument now coming into use is called a Man- 
darin, we are led to think it to be something used by the 
Chinese Lords or Mandarins; but the truer pronunciation 
is Mandolin. 1856 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz’ Instrument. 
70 The mandolin has almost fallen into desuetude at present. 
1863 Sala About Shrintpington 102 A mandolin all covered 
with lacquer work. 

Hence Jffia - ndolixiist,aperformer on themandolin. 
1888 Daily News 14 May 3/3 A company of Neapolitan 
mandolinists and singers. 

Maudom (mse-ndam). rare— 1 , [f. Man rA* + 
-dom.J The realm of man. 

1844 Mrs.. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1830 I. 72 
Without this, rule of mandom, ye would perish— beast by 
beast Devouring. 

Mandora : see Mandola. 

Mandore (msendoa-jt), [ad. F. mandore , ad. 
It. mandora.] = Mandola. 

1823 Roscoe Sismondls Lit. South Eur. (1846) I. v. 128 
A Jongleur.. must.. play on the citole and mandore. 1898 
Zangwill Dreamers Ghetto i. 26 Amulets in the shape of 
miniature mandores or four-stringed lutes. 

II Mandorla (mrend^ula). Religious Art. [It. 
= f almond ’.] An almond-shaped panel or decora- 
tive space. 

1883 C, G Perkins Ital, Sculpture Introd. 20 Christ seated 
within a mandorla. . 1893 M. .R. James Abbey St. Edmund 
at Bury 31 At top is Christ in a mandorla seated full-face 
with a book. 

Mandrag(e, -dragge, obs. forms ofMANDKAKE. 
t Man dragon. Obs. [app. an altered form 
of mandrag Mandrake, after dragon.] «= Man- 
drake. 

X580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, De la mandragore, an 
herbe called Mandragon, 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. Ix. 281 
In English we call it Mandrake, Mandrage, and Mandragon. 
x6xx Cotgr., Mandragore , Mandrake, Mandrage, Man- 
dragon. 
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ffiandragora (msendrargora). Forms : a. i- 
mandragora, 3 mandragores,6-7 mandragoras. 
/ 3 . (in anglicized form) 4 pL mandragoris, 6 
mandragor, -er, 8-9 -ore. [late L. mandragora 
( mandragoras Pliny), a. Gr. / tavSpayupas .] 

1 . a. 1 'he plant M andrake. Now only Hist. 
b. Bot. The genus to which this plant belongs. 
C. Since Shakspere, taken as the type of a narcotic. 

In Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. v. 4 the First Folio has the misprint 
mandragora, whence perh. mandragorn in Scott’s Kenil- 
worth (1821) I. xii. 311. Cf. however Mandragon. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd, 1. 244 Deos wyrt ]ie man mandragoram 
nemueh- c 1220 Bestiary 613 A gres, fie name is mandragores. 
1388 Wyclif Song Sol. vii. 13 Mandrogoris han 3oue her 
odour in oure jatis. 1358 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. 
civ. (Tollem. MS.), They hat diggen mandragora be hesy to 
be war of contrarye wynde. 1535 Coverdale Gen. xxx. 14 
Ruben wente out. .and founde Mandragoras in the felde. 
154a Boorde Dyetary xx. (1870) 281 Mandragor doth helpe 
a woman to concepcion. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. lxxxiv. 438 
The greene and fresh leaues of Mandragoras. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. 111. iii. 330 Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, Nor all the 
drowsie Syrrups of the world Shall euer [etc.]. 1605 

Chapman, etc. Eastward Hoe v. i, I haue..drunke Lethe 
and Mandragora to forget you. 1623 Webster Duchess of 
Malfi iv. ii, Come violent death, Serue for Mandragora to 
make me sleepe. 1738 Common Sense II. 4 The Drug call’d 
Mandragore. 1830 Galt Laurie T. v. xi. (1849) 242 Earnest 
employment is the best mandragora for an aching heart. 
1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 19 He dosed himself with 
poppy, and mandragora, and blue pill. 1876 Farrar Marlb. 
Serin, vi. 56 The river of oblivion of sin repented of, the 
true mandragora for every guilty and sleepless soul. 

attrib. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxii. (1495) 675 
OyleofMandragoraapples. 1826 vv . Ainslie Materia indica 
1. 208 The anodyne and soporific qualities of the mandragore 
root. 1832 Carlyle Corn-law Rhymes Misc. 1837 III. 161 
Her Ariel Melodies, and mystic mandragora Moans, 
b. = mandrake wine. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Dead Pan ii, Have the Pygmies made 
you drunken, Bathing in mandragora Your divine pale lips . . ? 
f 2 . Chinese mandragoras : ginseng. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 

Hence Mandra-gorite, one who is habitually 
under the narcotic influence of mandragora. 

1895 Funk's Standard Diet. 1902 Webster Suppl. 
MancLraspie (msemdmig). A kind of large 
fishing-net. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 252 The park of nets forming 
the modern mandrague, 1855 W. S. Dallas in Sysl. Nat. 
Hist. II. 49 The Tunny.. is captured by means of a large 
net, called a mandrague. 

Mandrake (manidrelk). Forms: a. 4-6 man- 
dragge, 4-7 -drage, 6-7 -drag, (6 mendrage). 
j8. 5- mandrake, (4 mondrake, 5, 7 mandrak). 
[ME. niandrag(g)e (cf, MDu. mandrage , man- 
aragre ), a shortening of Mandragora ; the form 
mandrake ( mondrake ), tlioughrecorded earlier than 
-drags, is prob. due to association with drake.] 

1 . Any plant of the genus Mandragora, native 
to Southern Europe and the East, and charac- 
terized by very short stems, thick, fleshy, often 
forked, roots, and fetid lance-shaped leaves. 

The mandrake is poisonous, having emetic and narcotic 
properties, and was formerly used medicinally. The forked 
root is thought to resemble the human form, and was fabled 
to utter a deadly shriek when plucked up from the ground. 
The notion indicated in the narrative of Genesis xxx, that 
the fruit when eaten by women promotes conception, is said 
still to survive in Palestine. 

a. 1382 Wvclif Gen. xxx. 14 Ruben goon out in tyme of 
wheet heruest into the feeld, fonde mandraggis [1388 man- 
dragis]. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 324/2 Man dragge, herbe, . . 
mandragora. 1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 99 b, He beareth 
Argent, a mandrage proper. 1580 Lyly Enpkues (Arb.) 473 
They that feare theyr Vines will make too sharpe wine, must 
..graft next to them Mandrage [ed. 1381 Mendrage], which 
causeth the grape to be more pleasaunt. 1594 — Moth . 
Bomb. v. iii, Your sonne Memphis, had a moale vnder his 
eare:. .you shall see it taken away with the iuyee of man- 
drage. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 235 In the digging vp of 
the root of Mandrage, there are some ceremonies obserued. 
1607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts (1658) 330 Oyl of Mandrag 
..bindeth together.. bones being either shivered or broken. 
*656 Blount Gtossogr., Mandrake or Mandrage. 

IS. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 26 Muge he is ant mondrake. 
c 1430 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 231 Leues of mandrake. 
c 1475 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 787/4 Hec mandracora, 
a mandrak. 1560 Bible (Geneva) Gen. xxx. 14 Reuben., 
found mandrakes [marg. Which is a kinde of herbe, whose 
rote hath a certeine likenes of y 6 figure of a man] in the 
field. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut, iv. iii. 47 And shrikes like 
Mandrakes torne out of the earth. 1593 — 2 Hen. VI, lit. ii. 
310. 1600 Heywood and Pt. Edw. IV Wks. 1874 I. 154 
The mandrakes shrieks are music to their cries. 1610 Donne 
Pseudo-martyr Pref, c iij, Annibal, to entrappe and surprise 
his enemies, mingled their wine with Mandrake, whose 
operation is betwixt sleepe and poyson. 1633 [Glapthorne] 
Lady Mothers, ii. in Bullen O. PI. II. 196 Horrid grots and 
mossie graves, Where the mahdraks hideous howles Wel- 
come bodies yoide of soules. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 80 The Mandrake is a Plant without a Stem. 1879 J. 
Timbs in Cassell’s Techn. Ednc. IV. xo<j/i The Greeks and 
the Romans used the root of the mandrake to cause in- 
sensibility to pain. 

+ b. in allusive and fig. uses : (a) as a term of 
abuse ; {b) a narcotic ; (c) a noisome growth. 

1308 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 29 Mandrag, mym- 
merkin, maid maister bot in mowis. a 1383 Montgomerie 
Flyting 71 Trot, tyke, to a tow, mandrage but myance. 
1393 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, Wks. (Grosart) II. 293 Cor- 
rect the Mandrake of scurrility with the myrrhe of curtesie. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 67 Thou horson Mandrake. 
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1604 Dekkf.r Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 9 Gods my life, 
bee’s a very mandrake. 1610 J. Mason Turk n. i, Thou 
that amongst a hundred thousand dreames Crownd with a 
wreath of mandrakes sitst as Queene. 1636 Davenant Wits 
iv. i, He stands as if his Legs had taken root ; A very Man- 
drake ! 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. iv. 132 When we 
lust after mandrakes and deliciousness of exteriour minis- 
tries. 1660 R. L’Estrange Plea for Limited Monarchy 7 
Our laws [ic. during the Commonwealth] have been Man- 
drakes of a Nights growth. 1676 Marvell Gen. Councils 
Wks. 187 s IV. ioi If they have a mind to pull up that 
mandrake, it were advisable. .to ebuse out a dog for that 
imployment. 

2 . The root of White Bryony : see quots. 

1583 Lupton Thous. Notable Th, m. xliii. (1593) 61 The 
coumerfeat Mandrag which hath bene sold bydeqeyuers for 
much money. 1397 Gerarde Herbal n. lx. 281 The idle 
drones that haue little or nothing to do but eate and drinke, 
haue bestowed some of their time in caruing the routes of 
Brionie, forming them to the shape of men & women ; which 
falsifying practise hath confirmed the errour amongst the 
simple.. people, who haue taken them vpon their report to 
be the true Mandrakes. 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
cxci. 300 The Root [of Briony] sonuimes groweth to the 
bigness of a Childe of a yeare old, so that it hath been by 
some cut into the forme of a Man, and called a Mandrake, 
being set againe into the Earth. 1783 Martyn Rousseau’s 
Bot , xvi. (1794) ’97 These pretended Mandrakes are said to 
be roots of Angelica or Bryony. 

3 . US. The May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum. 

1843-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 143/2 Podophyllum 

peltatum (wild mandrake, may-apple). 1887 Family Physi- 
cian 872 Mandrake, may apple, or hog apple. 

4 . attrib., as mandrake juice, root ; mandrake 
apple, the fruit of the mandrake; + mandrake 
shriek (see sense r, note) ; mandrake wine (see 
quot. 1753 for mandrake root). 

*563 T. Gale Antidot. 1. i. 1 b, Of simple medicines reper- 
cussiue these are some ,.*Mandrage apples, & iuse. 1603 
Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. xx. 4x7 Rachel enuying her 
sister Leahs fertilitie importuned Mandrag apples, to sup- 
plie her barrennesse. c 1393 Marlowe jeiu of Malta v. 
(1633) I®> I dranke of Poppy, and cold * mandrake juyee. 
*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp., M andragorites Vinum, Man- 
drake Wine, a sort of medicinal impregnation of wine with 
the virtues of ^Mandrake root, 1824 Hen. Phillips Flora 
Hist, 1 . 354 The Mandrake root is an anodyne and soporific. 
1620 Dbkker Dreamt Wks. (Grosart) III. 39 Being mounted 
on a Spirits back, which ran With *Mandrake-shrikes, and 
like a Lubrican. 1621 Burton Altai. Mel. 11. ii. vi, i. (1651) 
293 A friends counsel is a charm, like ^mandrake wine. 1753 
[see Mandrake root], 

Mandram (mse'ndKem). West Indian. Also 
mandrang. (See quot. J756.) 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 177 There is a mixture made 
ana used in some of our colonies called Mandram,. .which 
seldom fails to provoke an appetite in the most languid 
stomachs. The ingredients are sliced cucumhers, eschalots 
cut very small, a little lime juice, and Madeira wine with a 
few pods of bird pepper. 18x4 Lunan Hortus Jamaieensis 

1. 338 The mixture called man-dram is made from these 
peppers. X841 Orderson Creoleana xiv. 148 The ‘punch 
and mandram ’ had been handed round. 1843 Miss Acton 
Mod. Cookery 312 Mandrang or Mandram. (West Indian 
Receipt.) Chop together, very small, two moderate-sized 
cucumbers [etc.]. 

Mandrel, mandril (msendrel, -il). Forms: 
6 manderelle, 7-9 maundril(l, mandrel, -il, 
(8 manderil, mandrell, matmdxell, 9 mandrill). 
[Usually believed to be an alteration of F. man- 
drin, which has the senses 3 and 4 below. The I r. 
word, however, has not been traced earlier than 
1690, and is of obscure origin.] 

1 . A miner’s pick. 

1516 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 80 Item xlvj manderelles ij.jr. 
viij.rf. A gryndstone & crake xd. Item ij spayddys & a 
shulle vj d. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 306 But he . . by the help 
of his Maundrill, by degrees so wrought away the earth 
over head.. that [etc.]. 1747 Hooson Miners Did. Mm, 
Mandrel , a Tool made after the manner of a Hack, but 
more Strong and Square, having both ends Sharp, Square 
Points. X771 Fletcher Checks Wks. 1793 II. 126 An igno- 
rant collier, as great a stranger to your metaphysics as you 
are to his mandrell. x85o Eng. 4 For. Min. Gloss. ( Derby 
Terms), Maundrill, a pick for various purposes, hut gene- 
rally used to undermine. x88r Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Mandril,. .Maundril, Derb. and S. Wales, a prying pick 
with two prongs. 

+ 2 . Some instrument used by arrow-makers. Cos. 
1639 Howell Partic. VoCab. § 31 A maundrel, and bick- 
hornd, smoothing floates [etc.]. . .Les outils de V archer. 

3 . In a lathe, an arbor or axis to which work is 
secured while it is being turned. Also applied to 
a similar part in a circular saw or cutter. 

1663 Phil. Trans. I. 58 To give to the Axis or to the 
Mandril, .that little Inclination. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
(1703) 190 There is another sort of Mandrels called Hollow- 
Mandrels. 1731 BaileyvoI. II, Manderil, a kind of wooden 
pulley, that is part of a turner’s leath, of which there are 
several kinds, as flat, hollow, pin and skrew manderils. 1786 
Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 25 , 1 turned it. .upon my great lathe 
in the air (that is, upon the end of the mandrel). 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1 . 452 The manderil is moved by a hand wheel. 
18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama. Set. 4 Art 1 . 12 If the mandrel 
of a lathe were made of the best steel, sufficiently hard to 
wear well in the collar, it would be snapped by a sudden 
check. 1879 R. S. Ball in Cassells Techn. Educ. vn. 63 
By means of the band the pulley G, on what is called the 
‘ mandril ’ of the lathe, is made to turn rapidly. 

4 . A cylindrical rod, core, or axis round which 
metal or other material is forged, cast, moulded, 
or shaped. 

1790 in A bridg. Specif. Patents, Metallic Pipes, etc, (1874) 

2, I cast the lead in lengths,, .this is put upon a polished 


rod or round maundrell of iron or any other metal, such 
maundrells being made of different lengths and diameters. 
1812-X6 J. Smith Panorama Set. 4 Art I. 17 The bole 
may be finished, .by hammering it at a low heat upon a 
smooth mandrel or pin. 1825 J. Nicholson Op er at. Mechanic 
364 When the pipe is cast, and the metal is set, this mandrel 
is drawn out of the mould, and another of smaller diameter 
is substituted. X859 Musketry Instr. 49 Roll the stiff paper 
tightly about 2J times round the 1 mandrel ’. 1881 Greener 
Gun 50 Their early barrels appear to have been made from 
one broad band of metal rolled over a mandril. 

5 . attrib. 

1825 J- Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 323 This weight,, 
operates to keep the mandrel-band tight. 1873 Knight 
Did. Mech., Mandrel-lathe, a lathe adapted for turning 
hollow work, which is clasped by a chuck on the end of the 
mandrel in the head-stock. x888 Hasluck Model Engin, 
Handybk. (3900) 38 The mandrel-cone centre point. 

Hence Hffiamdrel v. Irans., to operate upon with 
mandrels {Cent. Did. 1890), 

Mandriarclx (msendriiajk). [ad. It. mandri 
archa, a. late Gr. pavSpibpxrjs, f. fiavSpta, Gr. 
puxvSpa fold, monastery. Cf. Archimandrite.] 
A ruler or founder of a monastic order. 

1871 Maria F. Rossetti Shadow of Dante 205 The second 
dividing line, which consists of holy Mandriarchs; S. Francis, 
S. Benedict, S. Augustine being alone named. 

Mandrill (marndril). Also -iL [app. f. Man 
sbJ + Drill jA3] The largest, most hideous, and 
most ferocious of the baboons, Cynocephalus 
maimon or mormon, a native of Western Africa. 

1744 W. Smith Voy. Guinea 51 A strange sort of animal, 
called by the white men in this country [Sierra Leone] Man- 
drill, but why it is so called I know not,, .except it be for 
their near resemblance to a human creature, though nothing 
at all like an Ape. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. vii. 234 
The largest of the baboon kind is the Mandril; an ugly- 
disgusting animal. 1840 Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 59 The 
Mandrill Baboon (Sim. maimon and mormon). — Greyish 
brown, inclining to oliveabove .cheeks blue and furrowed. 
1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. 1. xo. *898 Daily News 
X2 Dec. 9/ 1 The blue- faced Mandril. 

Ma'ndrite. rare~ l . [ad. Gr. pavSptrrjs (cf. 
Archimandrite), f. pavfipa fold.] (See quot.) 

1844 W. Kay in J. H. Newman Fleury's Eccles. Hist, III. 
81 note, A mandrite would at first be a person who lived in 
a solitary cave. 

Ii Mandritta (maendrrta). Fencing. Cbs. [al- 
tered from It. mandritto, mandiritto , f. mano 
dritta right hand.] A cut from right to left. 

*595 Saviolo Practice 1 . 10 b, Cannot euery one of him- 
self’e without teaching giue a mandritta? 1603 Dekker 
Wonderfull Yeare D 4, Hees the best Fencer in the world: 
.. He has his Mandrittaes, imbrocataes, stramazones and 
stoccataes at his fingers ends. 1835 Kingsley Westw. Hoi 
iii, Wiping maudritta [fie], closing embrocata, And all the 
cant of the honourable fencing mystery. 

Mandtica'ble (mas-ndirfkab’l), a. Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. type *mandilcabil is, f. tnanduca-re •• see 
next and -able.] Capable of being manducated ; 
eatable. 

16x4 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 37 They are 
scarce manducable, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 213 Tor- 
toyses, (in which I haue seene aboue a thousand Egges, 
great and manducable). X636 Blount Glossogr. c 1810 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 351 If tangible by 
Thomas’s fingers, why not by his teeth, that is, manducable? 

Manducate (mje-nditfk^t), v. [f. ppl, stem 
ofL, mand-uca-re to chew: see -ate 3 .] irons. To 
chew, eat. Hence Mamdueated ///. a. 

1623 CocKERAMj Manducate, to eat. 1624 F. White Repl. 
Fisher 490 To manducate, that is, to chew or swallow, and 
to let the Element receiued, passe into their stomach. 1654 
Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 147 Either we manducate the acci- 
dents only, or else the substance of bread, or the substance 
of Christs body. 1657 Tomlinson Rencu's Disp. 242 Being 
manducated, they confirm loose teeth. 1727 in Bai ley vol. 1 1 . 
1822 Biackw. Mag. XI. 161 Whate’er front-tooth can bite, 
and grinders manducate. 1826 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) I. 276 
The .. manducated food. x8y 6 E. Mkllor Pricsth. iv. 179 
The literal interpreters, .supposing that our Saviour referred 
to bread which could be manducated in the ordinary manner. 

MancLacation (msendmk^-Jsn). [ad. L. man- 
ducation-em, n. of action of mandued-re to Man- 
du cate. Cf. F. manducation (Theol.).] 

L The action of eating. Chiefly Theol. (follow- 
ing the patristic use of L. manducatio), the term 
applied (usually with qualification, as carnal, cor- 
poral, literal, oral, real , sacramental, spiritual) to 
the act of participation in the Eucharist. 

* 55 * Gardiner Explic. True Catk. Faith ob, The mysterie 
of corporall manducation. 1333 Kennedy Compend. Tract, 
in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 167 He makis mentioun baith 
of spirituale and reale manducatioun. 2397 Hooker Eccl, 
Pol. v. lxvii. IgA Literall, Corporall and Orall manduca- 
tion of the very substance of his flesh and bloud. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xv. i 17 After the manducation 
of the Paschal lamb it was the custom of the nation to 
sit down to a second supper. x66o ■ — Dud. Dubit, 11. iii. 
rule 12 I it Sacramental manducation. X737 Waterland 
Eucharist (ed. 2) 453 None give so great advantage to the 
Figurists, as those that contend for oral manducation. 1821 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Grace lef. meat. The received ritual having 
prescribed these forms to the solitary ceremony of manduca- 
tion. 1833 Rock Hierurg. (1892) 1 . 197 A manducation of His 
real flesh and blood. 1830 E._ H. Brownbi Exp- 39 A Hides 
xxviii. § x (1874) 679 Did they intend a spiritual manducation 
— an eating spiritually and a drinking in by the soul of the 
life-giving efficacy of the Body broken and the Blood shed J 
2 . The action of chewing. 

*650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 139 They who chaw not well. 
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or . . passe over the triple order of manducation, are ill 
nourished. 1746 R. James Introd. Moufet's Health's Im- 
prov. 2 Manducation, or Chewing, is performed by means of 
the Biventer, or Digastric Muscles. 1836 Kirby & Sr. 
Entomol. III. 416 The trophi or organs of manducation. 
1852 Dana Crust. 11. 991 The mandible has a lateral process 
for manducation. 1877 Huxley Ancit. Inv. Anim. i, 69 
Powerful apparatus for the seizure and manducation of vege- 
table and animal prey. 

Manducatory (mae-ndi/Xkatori), a. Chiefly 
Thys. [I. L. mandiicat- (see Manducate) + -op.y.J 
Pertaining to or fitted for manducation. 

1814 Sch. Gd. Living 40 Their noble perseverance, in ful- 
filling with so much courage their manducatory functions. 
1830 H. Miller Footpr. Great, iv, (1874) 62 The framework 
through which an important class of functions, manducatory 
and respiratory, are performed. 1870 Rolleston Anim. 
Life no [ItJ consists of the manducatory ganglion fused 
with one thoracic ganglion. 1877 Huxley Ancit. Inv. Anim. 
vi. 236 The. .manducatory appendages (gnathites). 

Mandura: see Mandola. 

Mandy, obs. form of Maundy. 

Mane (m<?>n), sb. Forms : 1 manu, 4, 6 maane, 

6 mayn, Sc, (mone), meane, 6-7 mayne, maine, 

7 maane, 7, 8 main, 4- mane. [OE. manu str. 
fern. = MDu. mane (chiefly pi. manen\ so in mod. 
Du.), OHG. mana fem. (MHG. mane, man fem. 
and masc., mod.G. mdhne fem. with irregular 
umlaut), ON. mpn fem. (gen. manar\ Sw., Da. 
man) OTeut. *mand. The Scandinavian langs. 
have also a dim. form prob. from LG. : Da. manke 
mane, Sw. manke, Icel. makki nape of the neck. 

The primary sense of the OTeut. word must have been 
‘neck’: cf. OE. mpne masc., OS. vteni, OHG. menni pi., 
ornament for the neck ; L. monile necklace ; OIrish main- 
neck (in muin-iorc collar), muince (= Gaulish 
Polybius) collar, rnninel (= Welsh mwtvwgl) neck, mong 
(_. \Velsh vnmf) mane ; Skr. manyd nape of the neck.] 

1 . A growth of long hair on the back of the neck 
and the shoulders, characteristic of various animals, 
esp. the horse and lion ; a similar growth on other 
animals. 

Formerly sometimes used (e.g. in quots. 1470-83, 1301, 1661) 
for the part on which the mane grows. 

a 800 Erfurt Glass. 1x82 Juba, setes porci et leonis caba- 
lique : manu, brystse. 13. . Gaiu. 4 Gr. Knt. 187 pe mane 
of pat mayn hors much to hit Iyke. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 244 
pat gode hors blessede he bo, & lonely strek ys mane. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. A’, xvm. xl. (1495) 801 The maare is 
prowde and hath joye of her maane. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur in. viii, The hole body of hyr lay before hym on his 
hors mane. 1501 Douglas Pal. Eon. 1. xii, Out throw the 
wod come rydand catiues twane, Ane on ane asse, a widdie 
about his mone, The vther raid ane hiddeous hors vpone. 
1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 74 b, There is also another kinde 
of wilde Oxe or Bull, called .. Bonasus, a little shorter than 
our Bull, but more thickly set, and hath his Mane like to 
our Horse. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. hi. iii. 224 And the 
weake wanton Cupid Shall. .like a dew drop from the Lyons 
mane. Be shooke to ayrie ayre. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. 
4 Min. Introd., Horses have most hake upon the mane, 
lions upon their shoulders. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 497 The 
Serpent . . with brazen Eyes And hairie Main terrific. 
<11719 Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 1733 I. 137 Half dead with 
sudden fear he dropt the reins ; The horses felt ’em loose 
upon their mains. 1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist (1776) III. 
387 It [the genett] has also along the back a kind of mane 
or longish hair, which forms a black streak from the 
head to the tail. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 45 Full 
Bottom Monkey. With a mane upon the neck, shoulders, 
and top of the back. 1803-5 J, Thomson Sunday at 
Hampstead vii, One stroked with careless hand a lion’s 
mane. 1883 G. Stables Our Friend the Hog vii. 60 Mane, 
the feather on shoulders of Collie and Newfoundland, and 
that on the front of the chest of Blenheims. 
fig. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. tv. clxxxiv, And I have loved 
thee, Ocean 1 . .And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do 
here. 

b. transf. Applied to a person’s long Fair. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xlix. (Veda) 164 His mane in hir 
hand scho wan, & rawe of it a gret part done. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Coblerys Men use not to weare such manes, i860 Geo. 
Eliot M ill on, FI. 1. iii, Maggie . . looked over the book, 
eagerly seizing one comer and tossing hacklier mane. x88x 
Scribner's Mag. XXI. 71/2 Her. .red rippling mane falling 
about her. 1895 Zangwill Master h. li. 135 Matt moved 
back towards his easel, passing a little dark man with a mane, 

c. A tuft of hair attached to an artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xi. (1880) 407 The Owenmore 

[Salmon Fly]. ..Manes of mohair from the back of each joint 
.. ; just under, as a support to each mane, is tied in a feather 
from the breast of the Indian crow. 

2 . The hackles on the neck of a game cock. ? Obs. 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. n. i. no His mayne or necke- 
feathers would bee very long, bright, and shining, couering 
from his head to his shoulders. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. 
s.v. Cock, His eyes round and great, the colour answerable 
to the colour of his plume or Main. 

3. Agric. A ridge or tuft of grass or stubble, left 
by the mowers. 

1523 F itzmerb. Husb. § 23 Takehede that thy mower mow 
clene and . . leftue not a mane bytwene. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 395 Those tufts and manes which the mowiers passed 
over and left standing behind them. 1840 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. I. iv. 444 In using the scythe for barley and oats, the 
great art is to leave a short * mane’ or ridge of stubble, so 
that the ears of com may rest thereon. 

4. attrib., as mane-like adj. ; mane-comb, a comb 
for the horse’s mane ; + mane -piece, ? = CriniLre ; 
mane-sheet (see quot.), 

1564 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices III. 377/1 *Mane comb. 
*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 35 A currie combe, mainecombe, 
and whip for a Jade, a 1613 Overbury Characters, Ostler 


Wks. (1856) 72 His mane-comb is a spinners card turned out 
of service. 1879 Mrs. A. E. James Ind. Housek. Managtnu, 

67 Curry-combs, scrapers, mane-combs, and the rest of' the 
usual stable paraphernalia. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Field 

68 Eager eyes that.. beamed Beneath a ’'manelike mass of 
rolling gold. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. hi. xxxvii. 172 
Bridles . . mounted with silver, with a *mane-piece of plate. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, *Mane-sheet (with Grooms), is a cover- 
ing for the Upper-part of a Horse’s Head. 

tMane,0. Sc. Obs. Also 6 mains, magne. [a. 
OF. maine, maigne, magnet— L. magnum great.] In 
Chairlis the mane , Charles the Great, Charlemagne. 

c 1473 Rauf Coil^ear 203 Thus said gentill Charlis the 
Mane To the Coikear. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 344 
Chairlis the Mane, the quhilk wes king of France, . .To king 
Achay ane herald he hes send. rss2 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 129 Sen the ty_me of Achaus kyng of Scotland and 
Chairlis the Maine king of Frapce. 1396 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 264 The king, Charles the Magne. 

MLane, obs. f. Main, Maine, Man, Many, Mean 
a . ; north, f. Moan; variant of Maun ( = must). 
-mane (mzdn), the ending of certain words 
adopted from Fr., as Anglomane , bibliomane , which 
have the general sense 4 one who has a mania for 
(something)’, and are formed on assumed Gr. 
types in -navrjs : see Mania. The words of this 
formation have never become entirely naturalized in 
Eng., the meaning being preferably expressed by 
formations in -maniac. 

1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince III. xi. 306 She is almost as 
great a * parkomane ’ as myself. Ibid. IV. iii. 145. 

Maneall, obs. form of Menial a. 
Ma/H-ea:ter. [Man jA 1 ] One who eats men. 

1 . A cannibal. 

1600 J. Pory tr, Leo's Africa Introd. 3t They are man- 
eaters, and couragious in battaile. *617 Hieron Wks. 
(16x9-20) II. 103 How foule is the sinne of oppression, when 
the practisers of it are likened to man-eaters, that liue vpon 
flesh? x68i T. Flatman Heraclitus R ideas No. 28 (1713) 
I. 180 They may talk of Jews, Turks, Pagans, Infidels, 
Canibals, Man-eaters, Kilicraps. 1703 Hickekingill Priest- 
cr. 1. (1721) 33 There are Cannibals or Maneaters. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dorn. Econ. II. 44 A stout ferocious-looking 
fellow, .was pointed out to me as a celebrated marksman 
and man-eater. 1834 Old Story- Teller, Golden Roebuck 6t 
The man-eater’s mouth waLered for human food. 

2 . An animal that eats or has a propensity for 
eating men ; colloq. a horse given to biting, 

1840 E. E. Napier Scenes 4 Sports in For. Lands I. v. 140 
The larger horses, .are leggy, under- limbed, and, as far as 
vice goes, regular man-eaters. 1879 Mrs. A. E. James Ind. 
Househ. Managem. 68 Some horses in India are called 
‘ man-eaters ’, and have to be blindfolded while you mount, 
or they would bite you. 1883 F. Day Indian Fish 51 (Fish. 
Exh. Publ.) The common crocodile, Crocodilus palustris 
and C. porosus . . often termed man-eaters. 

b. A man-eating shark ; esp. Carckarodon ron- 
deleti. Also man-eater shark. 

1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1831) II. xviii. 2S9 To 
ascertain that the maneater [re. a shark] had already met his 
own death. r88z Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N. Amcr. 30 
(Bull, U.S. Nat. Mus. No. 16) Man-eater Shark. 1884 G. B. 
Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Uscf. Aquatic Anim. 1 . 671 A Shark 
closely related to our Man-eater. 

e. In India, a man-eating tiger. Applied also 
to lions and hyenas. 

1862 J. Greenwood Wild Sports 191 It marks the spot 
where., fell one of the most terrible ‘man-eaters’ the world 
ever saw. x88x J. Grant Cameronians L iv. 60 Sir Piers. . 
thought it very slow work compared with.. potting a man- 
eater from a howdah. 

attrib. 1830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 
134/ 1 A bloodthirsty man-eater lion. 

3 . local U. S. a. A large salamander, b. The 
dobson or hellgrammite ( Cent . Diet. 1890). 

1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer., s.v. Water-Dogs, In Penn- 
sylvania and the Eastern States they [various species of 
salamanders] are called Spring-keepers and Man-eaters. 

So Mam-eaitingf vol. sb. and ppl. a. 

_ 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 437 A raging, and (as I may terme 
it) a man-eating pestilence. x6xa Brerkwood Lang. 4 
Relig. x. 87 The Anzichi, being an idolatrous and man- 
eating nation. 1871 J. Forsyth Highl. India 321 When 
a panther takes to man-eating, he is a far more terrible 
scourge than a tiger. 1880 Chamb. Jrnl. 1$ May 316/2 
Man-eating tigers , , are . . rare in British India. 
Mane-ath, variant of Manath Obs. 

Manece, obs. form of Menace. 

Maned (m<?kid), ppl. a. Also 4 imaned (cf. 
OE. gempn), 6 maaned. [f. Manis sb. + -Er> iJ .] 
Having a mane ; also with prefixed word, as long- 
maned. In Her. = Crined. 

*3. . Sir Beues (MS. A) 2667 He was bope lei j) and grim ; 
A was i-maned ase a stede. 1330 Palsgr. 318/1 Maaned as 
an horse, crcinit. 1380 Stow Chron. 7 This forrest some- 
times bred white Bulles, long maned like Lions. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 569 The Hyena is said to be 
rough and maned. 1780 Edmondson Heraldry II. Gloss., 
Maned, is said of a horse, unicorn, or other beast, whose 
mane is of a different tincture from its body. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad viii. 49 Swift, brazen-hoofed, and maned with wavy 
gold. x8x8 Keats Endym, 11, 644 Four maned lions hale 
The sluggish wheels. 1862 Fraser's Mag. July 39 The 
Feshtallps the maned moufflon of the Atlas. 1864 Boutell 
Her. Hist. 4 Pop. xviL (ed. 3) 281 An unicorn arg., armed 
maned and unguled or. 1893 Scully Kafir Stories gx 
A large, black-maned lion. 1003 Q. Rev. Jan. 45 The maned 
or red wolf of Brazil, 
b. transf. of plants. 

*57.8 Lyte Dodoens iii. Ixxii. 417 Passeflower, .hath rough 
hearie stemmes, all iagged,.. sometimes thicke maned. 


C .fig. 

1806 Symonds Sk. Italy i. (1874) 9 Huge waves crystalline 
in their transparency, and maned with fleecy spray. 
Manede, variant of Manhead Obs . 

Maneer, obs. form of Manner. 

Manefaire : see Mainferre. 

II Manage, manege (manj?). [Fr. form of 
the word earlier adopted as Manage jA] 

1. A riding school. (Cf. Manage sb.) 

1644 Evelyn Diary 23 Oct., The Prince has a stable of 
the finest horses of all countries,, .which are continually 
exercised in the manege. 1705 Addison Italy 521, I saw 
here the largest Manege that I have met with any where 
else. 1736 H. Walpole Lett., to Bentley Aug. (1857) HI- 
32 The horseman Duke’s manege is converted into a lofty 
stable. 1799 J. Adams (title) Analysis of Horsemanship, 
teaching the Whole Art of Riding in the Manege. 1833 
Regtil. Instr. Cavalry 1.40 It is. .desirable that all Cavalry 
should be often exercised in Open Manege. Ibid. 41 The 
Troops, .are to be drilled, .in the Open Manege. 

2 . The movements proper to a trained horse ; 
the art or practice of training and managing horses ; 
horsemanship. (Cf. Manage sb. 1 .) 

1776 Gibbon Deck 4 F. ix. (1869) I. 182 Practised in the 
skilful evolutions of the Roman manege. 1791 Beckford 
Pop. Tales Germans I. 242 A knightly steed, well instructed 
in the manege. 18x4 Scott Wav. (1816) I. vii. 94 Already 
a good horseman, he was now initiated into the arts of the 
manege. 1826 — Woodst. III. i. 12 He seemed a champion 
of the menage, fit to have reined Bucephalus himself. 
Manege, obs. form of Manage v. 
Maneggiable, obs. form of Manageable. 

|| Maxxeh. (mame). Heb. Antiq. [Heb. nan 
mane h (the pi. is rendered ‘ pounds ’ in 1 Kings x. 
17 ) : see Mina.] A Hebrew coin and weight, 
equal to from sixty to one hundred shekels. 

x6ix Bible Ezek. xlv. 12 And the shekell shall be twentie 
Gerahs: twenty shekels, fiue and twentie shekels, fifteene 
shekels shall be your Maneh. 1899 Sayce Early Israel vi. 
260 The maneh was divided into sixty shekels. 

Maneir, obs. form of Manner. 

Manekin, obs. form of Manikin. 

Mane-kynd, obs. Sc. form of Mankind. 
Manel, obs. form of Manilla 1 . 

Maneless (m^ miles), a. [f. Mane sb.+ 
-less.] Without or destitute of a mane. 

Maneless lion of Guzerat'. see Lion x. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 106 Common Sea Bear. 
Fur brown ; males maneless. 1833 Smee in Trans. Zool. 
Soc. (1835) 1.165 The maneless Lion of Guzerat. 1870 Orton 
Andes 4 Amazons vi. (1876) 105 The puma, or maneless 
American lion. 1893 Roy. Nat. Hist. (ed. Lydekker) I. 361 It 
may be that some adult specimens of the Indian lion are 
maneless; yet well-maned examples have been killed. 

Manellio, obs. foim of Manilla l . 
Manentine, obs. form of Manatee. 
Manequin(e, obs. form of Manikin. 
Maner(e, obs. ff. Manner, Manor, Manure. 
Maneresse, obs. form of Minoress. 
Manerial (mania-rial), a. ? Obs. [f. med.L. 
maneri-um Manor + -al.] = Manorial a. 

1763 BlackstoNE Comm. I. 106 The landed property of 
the Atlioll family, their manerial rights and emoluments, 
and the patronage of the bishoprick. X791 J. Collinson Hist. 
Somerset II. 47 The manerial province of this place is vested 
in J. F. Luttrell. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages ii. n. (1819) I. 244 
The manerial court of every vavassor represented in minia- 
ture that of his sovereign. Ibid. ix. 11. III. 420 Stones .. 
were employed in the construction of manerial houses. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIV. 388/ 1 The lord’s fee, or manerial seigniory. 
Maneriall, obs. Sc. form of Mineral. 
Manerllk, obs. form of Mannerly. 
t Manery. Obs. rare— 1 . Also 6 mannery. [ad. 
med.L. maneri-um Manor.] A mansion or manor. 

14.. in Becon Reliqnes of Rome (1563) 254 Houses of holy 
church, graunges, personages, or vicaries, or any maneries 
of mens of holy church. 1398 Hall Sat. vii. 36 Get the 
fee-simple of fayre manneryes. 

|| Manes (m^-ruz), sb. pi. [L. manes pi. 

By some scholars supposed to be the pi. of OLatin manis 
good (cf. im-mdnis cruel).] 

1. The deified souls of departed ancestors (as 
beneficent spirits ; opposed to larvae and lemures , 
the malevolent shades of the Lower World). Also, 
the spirit, ‘ shade’ of a departed person, considered 
as an object of homage or reverence, or as demand- 
ing to be propitiated by vengeance. 

1390 Gower Conf. ll. 173 Tliei hadden goddes,..And tho 
be name Manes hihten, To whom ful gret honour thei 
dihteti. 1609 Holland Anim. Marcell. xv. vii. 43 As if 
they meant with Romane bloud to sacrifice unto their wicked 
Manes. 1670 Dryden i.v? Pt. Cvnq. Granada iv. ii, The 
manes of my son shall smile this day, While I, in blood, my 
vows of vengeance pay. 1703 Pope Thebais 752 Let eternal 
fame Attend thy Manes, ana preserve thy name. 1792 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 381 The Chevalier may owe it to the manes 
of the fallen nobility.. to put his name to his own defence 
and theirs. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor._ (1877) I. ii. 272 The 
games were, .intended as human sacrifices to appease the 
Manes of the dead. 1880 Huxley Sci. 4 Cult. 1. (1881) 1 
We may hope that the manes of the burnt-out philosopher 
were then finally appeased. 

fig. 1673 Remarques Humours Town 18 The delight, or 
the torment of reflections, being the Manes of past actions. 
1726 C. D’Anvicrs Craftsm. No. 2 (1727] 20 It is indeed only 
the manes of departed Liberty which makes the loss of the 
substance more grievous to us. 

If 2. Taken in the sense of ‘ mortal remains ’ (? by 
association with L. mdnere to remain) ; hence transf. 


MANESS. 
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MAN GANESIC. 


1707 Curios, in Hush. $ Getrd. 336 A certain Polander shut 
up the Manes of Plants in Glass Vessels. 

Manes(h, obs. form of Menace. 

Maness (mse-nes). rare. Also 6 marines, 7 
manness. [f. Man sb}- + -ess.J Woman as the 
feminine of man. 

1594. T. B. La. Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 24 The man said, 
This nowe is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : she 
shall be called mannes, or mannish, because she was taken 
out of man. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. ii. 23 [She shall be 
called Woman] or Manness, of Man, as Ishah of Jsh. 1853 
Bailey Spir. Legend in Mystic, etc. (ed. 2) 130 Taught tiie 
yEdenic mysteries of man And maness. 

Maness, obs. form of Menace. 

Manesuere, manesweir, obs. ff. Manswbar v. 
Maneto, obs. form of Manitoit. 

Manetti (msene-ti) . Hort. [Named after Xavier 
Manetti (1723-1784), a botanist of Monza.] Avery 
vigorous dwarf variety of rose much used as a stock ; 
also Manetti rose. 

[1843 T. Rivers R ose A inaicur's Guide (ed. 3] 113 note, The 
..Rosa Manettii..I received a few years ago from Italy. 
1846 Ibid. (ed. 4) 150 It. .seems to flourish on the Manettii 
stock better than on its own roots.] 1834 Ibid. (ed. 5) 182 The 
only method.. is to employ the Manetti Rose as a stock. 
1869 Hole Bk. Roses 204 The Manetti will grow luxuri- 
antly where the Brier will not grow at all. 

Maneuver, variant of Manoeuvre. 

Manful (mssmful), a. Also 4 monful, 5 
man(n)fulle, 5-7 m&nfull. [f. Man sbP + -ful.] 

I . Characterized by manly courage and resolu- 
tion ; brave, resolute. 

a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 8306 (Gfltt.) Werrour art Jm, man- 
ful wight, And many man slayn wid ]>i hand. 1399 Langl. 
Rich. Redeles in. 103 They mornyd ffor the morthir of 
manffull kny3tis. 142a tr. Secreta Secret Priv. Priv. 170 
Sum men hym cally th a corageous man, ora manful man. 1313 
Bradshaw St. Werburge n. 412 The inhabitauiites of it man- 
full and liberall. 1376 F le m ing Panop l. Epist. 36 Astouteand 
manful minde. 1641 Earl Monm. tr. Biondi’s Civil IVarres 
iv. 76 They were inforced after twelve dayes manfull defence 
to surrender themselves upon discretion. 1863 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xvn. iii. (1872) VII. 27 Blakeney and Garrison j 
stood to their guns in a manful manner. 1879 Morley Burk e 
189 A manful attempt was made to get the new constitution to 
work in the winter of 1791-92. 1891 Swinburne Stud. 

Prose 4 Poetry (1894) 18 The manful good sense whichseems 
naturally to accompany a manly tenderness of nature. 

+ 2 . In occasional uses. a. Stately in appear- 
ance. b. Befitting a man, manly. Obs. 

1403 Eestivall (W. de W. 1515(78 b, Thomas was as manfull 
in his araye, for he was clothed in y a best and rychest clothe. 
1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. vn. ii. § 13 [He] being shooting at 
Butts, (a manfull, and healthful! Pastime. .). 

+ 3 . Comb . : manful-hardy a., brave (hence 
-hardiness). Obs. 

C1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 417 Sheding of blode, ne man- 
ful hardinesse. 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph.i$ Such as be 
manful hardye [orig. fortes’]. Ibid. Pref. “ii, Concernyng 
mannefull hardynesse [ oxig.fortitudinem ]. 

Manfully (msemfuli), adv. [f. Manful a. + 
-LY d.] i n a manful manner ; with manly courage 
or resolution, bravely, valiantly, 
c 1400 Melayne 1240 This day wirke ]>ou Manfully With 
thi nobill Cheualry. c 1430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 37 Drede 
not . . [>on • • welbeloued queene vn to god but do manfully. 
1353 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 31 He manfullye de- 
fended him selfe in battayl. x6xx Bible 2 Macc, ix. _io_ Let 
vs die manfully for our brethren. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 76 
Then over all . . His long red cloak, well brush’d and neat. 
He manfully did throw. 1839 Thirlwall Greece xlviii. VI. 
141 The Greeks . . continued to fight manfully. *849 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 50 Bishop Hooper, who died man- 
fully at Gloucester for his religion, i860 Tyndall Glac.. 1. 
xxvii. 219 The labour was enormous, but it was manfully 
and cheerfully done. 

+ b. Honourably. Obs. 

1391 Shaks, Two Gent. iv. i. 27 , 1 kil’daman, whose death 
I much repent, But yet I slew nim manfully, in fight 

Maiifulness (manifulnes). . [f. Manful + 
-NESS.] The quality of being manful. 

C1400 Beryn 2693 But his grete wisdom, & his manfulness. 
1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1348) 49 b, Daniel than Byshop 
of Wynchestre sent thys wenefride to rome wyth hys letters 
of commen dacyon for hys manfulnesse there shewed. x 63 x 
R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 134 The Metal and Manfulness of 
these men. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 4 Lugger 1. v. 91 
It took all my manfulness from me to see you so near the 
edge of the cliff. 1868 Visct. Strangford Selections (1869) 

II. 336 Sir Samuel, as good a type of manfulness and power 
in speech and action as one would ever wish to see. 

t Mang, vO Sc. and north. Obs. a. trans. To 
bewilder, lead astray, b. intr. To be bewildered, 
go wrong ; to go mad, 

c 1440 York Myst. xlii. 132 What saie ?e men ? alias ! for 
tene 1 trowe 30 mang. <215x0 Douglas K. Hart 104 And 
all that couth attene the castell neir, It made thame for to 
mer amiss, and mang. 13x3 — YE mis viii. Prol. x6 Musing 
marris our myrth half mangit allmost. 1562 A Scott Poems 
(S.T.S.) i. 79 To mend bat men3e hes sa monye mangit God 
gif be grace. <21600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xlviL 9 
Resave, vh ill than, a harte lyk for to mang. 1768 Ross in 
Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 360/2 She chokit and boakit, 
and cried like to mang. 

+ Mang, ^.2 slang. Obs. (See quot.) 

. xSi2 J. H. Vaux Flash. Diet., Mang, to speak or talk. 

. Mang, variant of Mong sb. and v. 

. || Manga (ma-gga). [Sp. manga lit. * sleeve ’ 
L. manica\ see Manche 1 .] 

1 , A flowing robe, worn from the shoulders. 

1851 Maynk Reid Scalp Hunt. vii. 55 It was purely a 


Mexican costume, and consisted of a purple manga. 1889 | 
Amelia E. Bahr Woven of Love 4 Glory xiii. 301 It was a 
grand moving picture of handsome men in seariet and gold — 
of graceful mangas and waving plumes. 

2 . The silk case used to cover a processional or 
Other cross when not in use (Sp. manga de crus). 

1890 m Century Diet. 

Manga, obs. form of Mango. 

Mangabey (n)02'ijgab<?i). Nat . Mist. [The 
name ol a region of Madagascar, erton. given by 
Buffon to a species of Cercocebus inhabiting the 
west coast of Africa.] A monkey of the African 
genus Cercocebus ; esp. the Sooty Mangabey, Cer- 
cocebus fuliginosus. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. vii. 234 The fourth of this 
[the monkey] kind is the Mangabey. .. It is a native of 
Madagascar. 1879 W. Lauder Lindsay Mind Lower Anim. 

II. 83 A sooty mangabey (monkey) had acquired a good 
number of had habits. 

II Mailgal (marjga’l). Also 9 manggall, (in 
Diets.) mankal. [Turkish JliiLo mangal (also 
written JlSiU tnanqal).} A kind of brazier. 

<2x814 Sorceress 11. ii. in New Brit. Theatre III. 13 Another 
room in the Palace; in the midst a Manggall with fire 
burning. 1831 OJJic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. III. 1398 Brass 
mangalorbrazier : — Manufactured by Mardiros Touibakdgi, 
Constantinople, exhibitor. 

Mangalin, variant of Mangelin Obs. 

Mangal wurzel, obs. var. Mangel-wurzel. 
Siangan-, repr. Manganese (G- ntangan ) in 
many compound names of minerals, chiefly adopted 
from German (see A. H. Chester Diet. Min., 1896), 
as mangan-ampMbole = Rhodonite ; mangan- 
apatite, a variety of apatite containing manganese ; 
manganblen.de = Alabandite; manganbrucite , 
a variety of brucite containing much manganese; 
manganoblorite, a manganiferous variety of 
clinochlore ; manganeolumbite, a variety of 
columbite in which the iron is largely replaced by I 
manganese; manganliedenbergite, a mangani- 
ferous variety of hedenbergite ; manganpectolite, 
a manganiferous variety of pectolite ; mangantan- 
talite, a variety of tantalite in which manganese 
largely replaces the iron. (Cf. Mangano-.) 

x86i Bristow Gloss. Mineral., * Mangan-amphibole. 189a 
Dana Syst. Mineral. 764 ‘Manganapatite. .contains man- 
ganese replacing calcium. X836 T. Thomson Outl. Min., 
Geol., etc. I. 510 Sulphuret of Manganese. ‘Mangan blende. 
Swartzerz. 1887 Dana Man. Mineral. 4 Petrogr. (ed. 4) 224 
•Manganbrucite is a manganesian variety. 1893 — Syst. 
Min. 648 ‘Manganchlorit. 1898 • — Text-bk.^ Mineral. 474 
Mangancblorite, a chlorite from the Harstig mine near 
Pajsberg, Sweden. 1890 Century Diet., * Mangancolum- 
bite. 1887 Dana Man. Mineral. 4 Petrogr. (ed. 4) 267 
•Manganliedenbergite.. contains 6 to 7 p.c. of manganese 
protoxide. 1892 — Syst. Min. 373 ‘Manganpeetolith. 1898 
— Text-bk. Mineral. 39s Manganpectolite. 1884 Cassell's 
Encycl. Diet., * Mangansklerite. 1887 Dana M an. Mineral. 

4 Petrogr. (ed. 4) 202 ‘Mangantantalite contains more 
manganese than iron. 

Manganate (marrjgan/t). Chem. [f. Man- 
gan-ic + -ate.] A salt of manganic acid. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 382/2 Manganate of potash is 
easily prepared. xBgxTuoRPE Diet. Appl. Chem. II. 300/1 
AH manganates. .oxidise hydrochloric acid. 

|| Manganeisen(ma-r]gaii 1 3i:z , n). Min. [Ger., 
f. ntangan manganese + eisen iron.] = Ferro- 
manganese. x88x [see Ferro-]. 

Manganel(l, variant of Mangonel. 
Manganeous : see Manganous. 

+ Mangane-sane. Chem. Obs. [f. Manga- 
nese + -ANE 2 a.] Chloride of manganese. 
x8x8 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 8) II. 65. 

+ Mangane-sate. Chem. Obs. [f. Mangane- 
S10 + -ATE.] = Manganate. 

18x9 Brands Man. Chem. 228 Manganesate of potassa. 

Manganese (marrjganiz). Also 7 manganes, 

9 manganeze. [a. F. manganese (16th c.), a. It. 
manganese , one of the many corrupt forms of L. 
magnesia : see Magnesia 2. The word appears 
j. in Ger. as ntangan (hence Du. mangaan , Sw. man- 
gan). Cf. obs. F. mangane. ] 

1 . A black mineral (now recognized as an oxide 
of a metal, to which its name has been transferred : 
see sense 2), used from ancient times in glass- 
making, and now in many industrial processes. 
Also called black manganese, + glass-maker's 
manganese. The name has been also applied with 
qualification to other ores of the metal : grey m., 
= Manganite i ; horn m., corneous m. [G. hom- 
mangan, JascheJ, an impure manganese silicate akin 
to plioticite; red m., ~ Rodochrosite ; white m., 
manganese carbonate. 

As the name is in chemical use now restricted to the metal 
(sense 2), its older application survives only in commercial 
and industrial use. The black manganese of commerce is 
usually a mixture of various oxides, but the term is. con- 
sidered to apply esp. to manganese dioxide, MnOj, which is 
the valuable ingredient in the mixture. 

1676 Coles, Manganese (in colour and weight like the 
loadstone), the most general ingredient of glass, <2 1683 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. (1686) 32 In the_ making of 
glass it hath been an ancient practice to cast in pieces of 


magnet, or perhaps manganes. 1755 Gcntl. Mag. XXV. 540 
Our Manganese, supposed an iron ore, appears from some 
experiments _to contain no iron. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
X. 528/xThis substance, commonly called black or glass- 
maker’s manganese, is scarcely any other thing than the calx 
of a new semimetal. 1864 Chambers' s Encycl. V 1 . 301 h The 
binoxide, or peroxide, is the black manganese of commerce, 
and xX\e.pyrolusite of mineralogists. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. 
HI. 808 Grey Manganese, a term sometimes applied to man- 
ganite and pyrolusite. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 398/1 Via- 
logite (Red Manganese). Ibid. 417/1 Allagite and Horn 
Manganese are mere mixtures. 

2 . Chem. The metallic element (symbol Mn) 
ol which ‘ black manganese ’ is the oxide. 

It is of a greyish white colour and a hard friable texture, 
somewhat resembling iron, but having no economic use in 
the metallic form. 

1783 Withering tr. Bergman’s Outl. Mineral. 1x4 Manga- 
nesiuin or Manganese... This new metal is soluble in all 
the acids. *807 J. Murray Syst. Chem. III. 423 The name 
Manganese, which was formerly given to the native oxide, 
is now appropriated to the metal. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 49 r lhe properties of manganese, which was an- 
nounced as a peculiar metal by Kairn in 1770, were minutely 
investigated by Scheele and Bergman. 18x6 P. Cleaveland 
Mineral. 544 Manganese, which is with great difficulty ob- 
tained in a metallic state, bas a grayish white color with 
some lustre. 1879 C. A. Cameron in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 

1. 15 Manganese is a metal somewhat allied to iron. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as manganese metal , mine, 
ore, salt ; manganese alum, (a) Ghent.', see Alum 
3; (b) Min. -= Afjohnite ; manganese blende 
«= Alabakdite ; manganese bronze, (a) a bronze 
dye, (d) an alloy of copper and zinc with man- 
ganese ; manganese brown, a brown dye, con- 
sisting of manganic hydrate obtained by varions 
processes; manganese copper = manganese 
bronze ; manganese epidote = Piedmontite ; 
manganese garnet = Spessartite ; manganese 
glance = Alabandite ; manganese glass, glass 
in the manufacture of which manganese has been 
used ; manganese green, an unstable green dye 
derived from manganate of barium; manganese 
spar ■= Rhodonite ; also Rhodochrosite ; man- 
ganese steel, a malleable mixture of iron and 
manganese ; manganese violet, the purple colour 
derived from manganese, used in the decoration of 
pottery and porcelain ; manganese vitriol =F au- 
SERIte, a sulphate of magnesium and manganese. 

1842 T. Graham Elem. Chem. 5x9 Iron alum, ‘manganese 
alum, and chrome alum. 1820 R. Jameson Syst. Mineral . 
(ed. 3) III. 406 Prismatic ‘Manganese Blende. 1839 Ure 
Diet. Arts, etc. 235 ‘Manganese bronze, buff and green. 
X883 P. M. Parsons in Rep. Brit. Assoc, 382 The manga- 
nese bronze has a great advantage over steel. Ibid. 383 
That the manganese bronze propellers are incorrodible,., 
has now been proved. 1841 T. Graham Eiem. Chem. 11842) 
533 ‘Manganese brown, xgoz Encycl. Brit. {ed.. to) XXVII. 
364, art. Dyeing, Manganese brown is applied in wool, silk, 
and cotton dyeing. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 409/2 Pied- 
montite or ‘Manganese Epidote, brownish violet, from St. 
Marcel, has 20 per cent, of manganese peroxide, 1863 W atts 
Diet. Chem. III. 817 * M an.gancse-glnnce, syn. with Man. 
ganese-blende. 1873 tr. Vogel’s Chem. Light xvfi. 269 Ex- 
planation of the change of ‘manganese-glass. x88a A pan's 
Encycl. Arts, Manuf. etc. V. J549 [Recipe for making] 
•Manganese Green. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 480/ 1 ‘Manga- 
nese metal is grey, like cast. iron. *839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
381/1 It occurs in Devonshire, Cornwall, in the Harz, and 
most ‘manganese mines. 1793 W. Nicholson Diet. Chem. ii. 
596 This new ‘manganese ore was found among the iron 
mines of Sem. 1821 R. Jameson Man. Mineral, 25s Pris- 
matic Manganese- Ore, or Black Manganese-Ore. laid. 256 
Prismatoidal Manganese- Ore, or GreyManganese-Ore. 180a 
T. Thomson Syst. Chem. III. 88 The oxides of ‘manganese 
salts. x8ax R. Jameson Man. Mineral. 325 ‘Manganese- 
Spar. (Baryte.) 1865 Watts D zV A Ghent, Manganese, 

spar, syn. with Diallogite. Native carbonate of manganese. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 417/x Rhodonite (Manganese Spar). 

Daily News x6 Sept. 2/7 ‘Manganese steel is being used 
. . in the manufac ture of shovels. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 
772 A metaphosphate of manganese which goes under the 
name of N iirnberg or ‘manganese violet. 1884 H. Bauerman 
Descr. Mineral. 298 The mineral described as Fauserite or 
* Manganese Vitriol, from Herrengrund, in Hungary. 

b. In names of salts. 

1877 Kingzett Alkali Trade 209 Mang?.nese chloride. 
x88a Dana Matt. Mineral. 4 Lithol. (ed. 4) 188 Pyrolusite 
— Manganese Dioxide, Ibid, zgz Rhodochrosite — Man- 
ganese Carbonate. 

Mamganeseous : see under Manganesic. 
Manganesian (mssrjganrzian), a . [f. Man- 
ganese + -IAN.] Pertaining to manganese, or 
characterized by its presence. 

179S W. Nicholson Diet. Chem. II. 596 This powdery 
manganesian ore. 1837 J. T. Smith tr. Vicat's Mortars a 
The argillaceous, magnesian,, .manganesian [etc., varieties 
of limestone]. 

t Mangane - sic, g. Obs. [f. Manganese + 
-10.] Manganesic acid= manganic acid. Similarly 
Mang-ane’siate, = M anganate ; Mangraxie , s(e)- 
oua acid, manganous acid ; Mangnne'site, man- 
ganite. 

1819 Brands Man. Chem. 226 Manganesic acid. X823 
Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 9) II. xo The proportions being 
100 metal and 96-847 oxygen, constituting manganeseaus 
acid ; the green salt, therefore,, is a inatiganesite of potassa. 
The red compound.. contains an acid which may he called 
the manganesic , and its compounds maugancsiates . 1828 
Webster, Manganesious (citing Henry). 
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MANGEL-WURZEL, 


MANGANESUM. 



of manganese, occurring in small green octahedral ! 
crystals which turn black on exposure to the air. 

1887 Dana Man. Mineral. & Petrogr. (ed. 4) 206. 

t Mangano-so-manga-nic, a. Ckem. Obs. 
[ad. mod.L. manganoso-manganicus (Berzelius) : 
cf. Manganous aud Manganic.] Having a formula 
which is the sum of that of a ‘ manganous ’ and 
that of a ‘ manganic ’ compound. Manganoso- 
manganic oxide : red oxide of manganese, Mn 3 O t . 

1843 Parnell Ckem. Anal. 331 Manganoso-manganic 
oxide. x 85 s Watts Diet. Ckem. IV. 801 Manganese occurs 
..as manganic and manganoso-manganic oxide. 
Manganous (mseijganas), a. Also 9 manga- 
neous. [f. Mangan-esb +-OUS.] a. Of the nature 
of, or containing, manganese, b. Ckem. Contain- 
ing manganese with its lower valency. 

1823 Henry Elem. Ckem. (fid 9) II. n The constitution of 
the manganeous acid. 1843 T. Graham Elem. them. 530 
Protoxide of manganese, Manganous oxide. 1884 H. Bauer- 
man Descr. Mineral. 51 Manganous sulphide. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. 49/2 Patent Manganous Carbon Filters of 
various kinds. 1891 Thorpe Diet. Appl. Ckem. II. 499/1 
One-sixth of the weight of the manganous chloride employed. 

Mangas : see Mango. 

Mangastan, -stene, obs. forms ofMANGOSTEEN. 
Mange (meindg), sbP Forms: a. 5 maniew(e, 
manyew, 6-7 xnangie, 7 maungie, mangy. 
A 6 maunge, 7mainge, 6- mange. [Late ME. 
manjewe , a. OF. tnanfue, mangcue itch (also in 
the sense ‘eating’), vbi. sb. f. manjuer — mangier 
(mod.F. manger ) to eat. Cf. F. dimanger to itch.] 
1. A cutaneous disease analogous to the itch in 
man, occurring in many hairy and woolly animals, 
and caused by an arachnidan parasite. Also some- 
times loosely, a dirty, scabby or scurfy condition 
of the skin. Flying , quick, red, scabby mange, 
varieties of this disease. 

a, c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Dig'ny 182) xii, J>e hotindes 
also hath an o)>er sicknesse, fiat is cleped he Mamewe [Bodl. 
MS. manyew]. Ibid., pat oper manere of maniewe is cleped 
he fleynge maniewe. Ibid., pat one is cleped quyc maniewes, 
}>e whiche pileth pe houndes. 1573 Turberv. Faulconrie 
363, I place the Mangie firste, as the capital! enemie to the 
quiete and beautie of a brave spanell. 1398 Yong Diana 
306 The Iuniper oile may rteuer helpe my fiockes, With 
lothsome mangie being ouerrun. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. xv. 463 If the mangie or the 
scurvie . .take any beast, they were presently commaunded 
to bury it quicke. 1624 Heywood Captives it. ii. in Bullen 
O. PL IV, Tis good phisick To cure thee of the mangy. 
1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 141 The dogs whose mangy 
eats away his haire. 

( 3 . 1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 13 5 9 Anye horse, geld- 
ynge or mare infecte with scappe or mange, 2602 Hol- 
land Pliny II. 450 The scurvie thicke roufe in the farcins 
or mange of horses. 1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise 
Hempseed Wks. (1630! hi. 66/1 Gangrenaes, Vlcers, wounds, 
and mortal! stabs, Illiaca passioes. Megrims, Mumps, 
or _ Mange. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 612 And tell what 
Crisis does Divine The Rot in Sheep, the Mange in 
Swine. 1667 T. Coxe in Phil. Trans. II. 451, I procured 
an old Mungrell Curr, all over-run with the Mainge. 
2683 Tryon Way to Health 88 At last they [sheep] 
will break out with a Mainge or Scab. 1730 Rutty in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 473 It cures the mange m horses, and 
the itch in men, by bathing. 2822 Scott Earn. Lett. 4 Sept. 
(1894) II, xviii. 149 As it was, I came off with a fit of the 
mange, and it was a good escape. 1843 Youatt Horse( 1848) 
379 Mange in cattle has been propagated to the horse. 2838 
— Dog 367 The Scabby Mange is a frequent form which 
this disease assumes. It assumes a pustular and scabby 
form in the red mange. x868 Reg ul. 4 Ord. Artuy f 367 
The veterinary Surgeon will inspect all the horses of the 
detachments for the detection of Mange. 

1 2 .fig. A restless desire. (Cf. Itch 2.) Obs. 

1648 Herrick Hcsper.,A Country Life 22 Those that have 
the itch Of craving more are never rich. These things thou 
know'st to' th 'height, and dost prevent That plague [MS. 
Ashm. 38. p. 90 Mange], because thou art content, a 1680 
Rochester Sess. Poets 36 Don Carlos his Pockets so amply 
had fill'd, That his Mange was quite cur’d. 1789 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Expost. Odes x. 22 The Love of Flattery is the 
Soul's rank Mange. 2790 — Ep. to Sylv, Urban, If yet 
thy head possess the Mange of Writing. 

t Mange, sb-P Obs. f? f. Mange zl] 

1. A meal, 

a 1603 Montgomerie Cherrie <$• Sltte (revision) iii, I saw 
the_ hurcheon and the hare In hidlings hirpling heir and 
thair, To mak thair morning mange. 

2. A food for animals. 

x6xx Markham Countr. Content. 1. i. (1668) 12 The best 
food is to give them Mange, made either of ground Oats, 
Barley Meale, Branne, or Mill-dust. Ibid. 13 Meat which 
if it be sweet is called the Mange, if otherwise Carrion or 
Garbage. 2613 — Eng. Houscw. (1660) 177 Nor is there any 
more .. excellent meat for Swine in the time of sicknesse, 
then a mange made of ground Oates and sweet Whey. 

t Mange, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 manyew, 
6 maunge. Cf. Manged a. [f. Mange j 0.1] 
Having the mange ; = Mangy. 

ci 410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Anoynt pe 
hounde Joerwith as he is maniewed [Bodl. MS. manyew]. 
1337 Matthew Lev. xxi. 20 Wether he be..gogeleyed, or 
maunge, or skaulde. Ibid. xxii. 22 Whether it. .haue a wen, 
or be maunge, or scabbed. 2347 Hooper Answ. Bp. Win- 
chesters Bk. L 4 b, To saue hym (rc. a dog] he wax not mange. 

+ Mange, v. Obs, Also 4, 6 maunge. [a. 
OF. mangier , manjuer (mod.F. manger ) to eat 
L. manducare ; see Manducatk v.] Irans, To eat. 
Hence + Manging vbl. sb. 


236a Lange. P. PI. A. ix. 243 pei han I-Maunget ouur 
muche pat makep hem grone ofte. C1460 Toumeley Myst. 
xii. 232 And two swyne gronys, All a hare bot the lonys,we 
myster no sponys here, at oure mangyng. 2582 Stanyhurst 
JEueis 111. (Arb.) 83 Feare not thee manging fortold of Lurd- 
seat in hunger, Thee fats thee passage shal smooth. Ibid. 

iv. 217 Yea the lad Ascanius wel I might haue slaughtered, 
after At tabel of the father too set thee chield to bemaunged. 

t Manged, a. Obs. [f. Mange sbf + -ed 2.3 
Suffering from mange. c 2410 [see Mange a.]. 
t Manged, fpl. a. Obs. jf. Mang v. + -eij *.] 

? Rendered stupid or helpless. 

2308 Kennedie Fly ting tv. Dunbar 346 Hangit, mangit, 
eddir-stangit, stryndie stultorum. 2508 Dunbar Tua rnariit 
Wemen 118 Than mak I nyne crocis, To keip me fia the 
cummerans of that carll mangit. 2313 Douglas Mneis hi. 

v. 52 To the ground half mangit fell sche doun. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 632 Vther sum war of ane vther 
kynd, Richt mad & mangit, wod out of thair mynd. 2572 
Salir. Poems Reform, xx/. 137 Aske at pe leving Lord, 
That hanged, or mangeu, Mot ilk man mak his end. a icoo 
Montgomerie Mi sc. Poems xxiv. 42, I sitt and sighis all 
soliter and sad, Half mangd in mynd, almost as I war mad. 

Manged, obs. form of Mancbkt. 

Man gee, obs. form of Manjee. 

Mangel (marqg’l), mangold (marqgould). 
Short for Mangel-wurzel. Also attrib. and Comb., 
as mangel field, grower ; mangel beetle, a small, 
blue- black beetle ( Siipka opaca ) whose larva feeds 
upon mangel-wurzel ; man gel-fly, A nthomyia betse. 

a. 1877 N . W, Line. Gloss., Mangles, marigold wurzel. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 652/1 A cow gets daily one 
bushel of sliced mangel. 1889 Tennyson Qwd Rod 14 All 
on it now Goan into mangles an’ tonups. 2893 Morn. Post 
8 Mar. 8/2 A pest mentioned, .in these reports is the pigmy 
mangel beetle, and mangel growers are requested to keep a 
watchful eye upon the young roots. 

p. 2836 Parmer's Mag. Jan. 62 Some swedes and yellow- 
globe mangolds grown by H.R.H. Prince Albert. 2882 
Garden 14 Jan. 23/3 Mangold fly. .the pest of our Mangold 
fields in the grub state. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 
6/3 Nowhere in Ireland have I seen finer crops of hay and 
oats, of turnips and mangold. 

11 Maugelin. Obs. Also fi mangiar, mange- 
lyn, mangiallin, mangalin. [a. Telugu man- 
jali— Tamil manjddi . ] A weight formerly used 
in Southern India and Ceylon for weighing 
precious stones, varying, apparently according to 
the district, from half a carat to two carats. 

2333 Eden Decades 234 A poyse or weight which they 
caule Mangiar, which wayeth two Tarre, and two thyrdes, 
which amount to two thyrdes or thirde partes of one caratte. 
2584 W. Barret in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) II. 1. 274 Another 
sort of weight called Mangiallins, which is 5 graines of 
Venice weight. 2398 W. Phillip Linschoten 1. lxxxv. 133 
Sometimes they find Diamonds of one hundred and two 
hundred Mangelyns, and more. 2623 ir.De Monfart's Sure. 
E. Indies 35 It waigheth 198. Mangelhis, and each Man- 
gelin waigheth flue graines. 2678 j. Phillips tr. 'Taver- 
nier's Trav. n. n. xiv. 140 At the Mine of Raolconda they 
weigh by Mangelins, a Mangelin being one Carat and three 
quarters, that is seven Grains. 

Mangel - wurzel, mangold - wurzel 

(mseqg’i-, mse-qgiJfldiWDUz’l). Forms: a. 8 mangle 
wurzel, mangel wuxtz, mangal wurzel, 9 
mangel worsal, -wursel, mangol wurtzel, 
mangul wurzel, 8-9 mangel-wurzel (erron. 
-wurzel). /?. 8-9 mangold- wurzel, (9 -wurtzel). 
[a. G. mangold-wurzel (corruptly mangelwurzel ), 
f. mangold beet + wurzel root. 

The corrupt form mangelwurzel (in Eng. now the pre- 
vailing form) suggested, or was suggested by, a pseudo- 
etymological association with G. mangel want, whence in 
the x8th and early 19th c. the name was often mistranslated 
‘ root of scarcity ’ (and in Fr. racinc de diset te). The origin 
of G. mangold (MHG. mangolt) has not been determined: 
it may be an application of the OHG. personal name Mana- 
golt. The G. word has passed into other langs. : cf. Da. 
mangold. It. manigoldo.\ 

A variety of beet, with a root larger than that of 
the garden beet ; cultivated as a food for cattle. 
(Regarded by some botanists as a hybrid between the red 
and the white beet.) 

o- t779[seeb], 2787 (title) tr. Abbe de Commerell's Account 
of the culture and use of the Mangel Wurzel. 2787 Genii. 
Mag. N ov. 965/1 The Mangel W urtz ( W urzel, you call it,) or 
Root of Scarcity. 2788 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Peter’s Prophecy 
Wks. (1823)237/1 Beets, inwhosejustapplauses we are hoarse 
all ; Such are the wondrous powers of mangel worsal. 2844 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 762 , 1 sowed the common long 
red or marbled mangel-wurzel. 1882 H. Tanner Set. Agric. 
Prod. Iviii. 288 The Mangel wurzel .. obtained by the im- 
provement of the Sea-Beet ( Beta Maritima). 

P- 1800 Med. Jml. III. 8 Mangold Wurzel, or Root of 
Scarcity. 1836 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 77 Mangold wurtzel. 

to. attrib. and Comb., as mangel-wurzel beet , 
leaf, plant ; mangel-wurzel fly, a small dipterous 
insect ( A nthomyia betse) the larva of which feeds 
on beet leaves ; mangel-wurzel potato, a coarse 
variety of potato used as food for cattle. 

2779 Mawe & Abercrombie Univ. Gardener (1797) Xb, 
The Mangel Wurzel Beet. 2851 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 
(ed. 2) II. 92/1 The mangold-wurzel plant.. is attacked by 
the larva of a beetle, ..Siipka opaca. Ibid., The ultimate 
effect of these attacks on the mangold-wurzel leaves is not 
serious. 186a Q. Jml. Microscop. Set. II. 230 The Man- 
gold-wurzel Fly. 2873 Encycl. Brit. I. 365/2 There are 
several varieties of the potato, such as ‘yams’, ‘lumpers’, 
‘ mangel-wurzel potato’, &c., which, although unfit for human 
food, are much relished by cattle. 

Mangeneel, obs. form of Manchineel. 


II Mangane'sum, -sitnm. Ckem. Obs. [mod. 
L., f. Manganese] = Manganese 2. 

2783 [see Manganese 2]. 2786 tr. Sckeele's Ckem. Ess. 67 
On Manganese, Manganesium, or Magnesia Vitrariorum. 
1774. x8iz Sir H. Davy Ckem. Philos. 367 Manganesum was 
first procured in its pure form by Kaim and Gahn, between 
1770 and 1775. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 193 Man- 

ganesium was discovered by Gahn in 1774. 

Manganetic (mseqgane'tik),®. rare~°. [Badly 
f. Manganese, after magnetic .] — Manganiferous, 
In mod. Diets. 

Mangani- (mae'qgani), earlier manganid- 
[cf. Ferri-], used Ckem. in names of certain 
cyanogen compounds, indicating the presence of 
manganese in its * manganic * or highest degree of 
valency (cf. Mangano- 2 ). Mamganicyauhydxic 
(or -cyanic) acid, H 3 MnCy s . Mamganicyanida, 
a salt of this acid. 

185a Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Ckem. VII. 426 Man- 

f amdeyanid of cadmium. 2876 [see Mangano-'A] x88g 
Iorley & Muir Watts' Diet. Ckem. II. 342. 

Manganic (maerjgsemik) , a. Ckem. [f. Mait- 
gan-kse + -ic.] Applied to compounds con- 
taining manganese in its highest valency. Man- 
ganic acid : an acid (H 2 Mn 0 4 ) not known exc. in 
combination with alkalis, with which it forms 
manganates. 

1836 Brand® Ckem. (ed. 4) 633 Manganic acid. 2877 
Kingzett Alkali Trade 209 Manganic chloride. 1878 
Abney Photogr. (1881) 72 The permanganate is decomposed 
. .and insoluble manganic oxide is precipitated on the image. 

Manganiferous (mseggani-feras), a. Min. 
[f. Mangan-kse + -(i)fkrous.] Containing or 
yielding manganese. 

1832 Watts tr. Gmelin’s Handbk. Ckem. V. 300 Man- 

f aniferous Magnetic Iron-ore. 2877 Nature XV. 37 The 
)eep-sea Manganiferous Muds. 

Mangamu (mae-qganin). Metallurgy, [f. Man- 
gan-ese - t- -in L] An alloy of copper, manganese 
and nickel, much used iu the construction of stan- 
dard resistance coils. 

290a J. J. Thomson in Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 7. 

Manganite (mse’gganait). [f. Mangan-esk 
+ -ms. Cf. F. manganite .] 

1 . Min. A hydrated sesquioxide of manganese, 
occurring massive and in pseudo-crystals ; grey 
manganese ore. 

x8z7 Haidinger in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. (2831) XI. 
122 Prismatoidal Manganese-ore, Manganite. Ibid. 125 
The name of Manganite, proposed for this species, is formed 
in allusion to the metal which it contains. 2836 T. Thom- 
son Outl. Min., GeoL, etc. I. 502 Manganite. Hydrous 
sesquioxide of manganese. 1838 Fowncs ’ Mam Ckem. (ed. 7) 
307 This compound occurs in nature as braunite, and in the 
State of hydrate as manganite. 

2 . Ckem. A salt of manganous acid. 

285s Watts Diet. Chem. III. 8x8 Salts which may be 
called manganites. 2877 Kingzett Alkali Trade 209 This 
latter body.. forms what Mr. Weldon has termed manganite 
of magnesium (MgMnOs). 

Hence Mangrani tio a., containing manganite. 

2886 Pall Mall G. 6 Max. 5/2 A very considerable forma- 
tion of manganitic ore. 

|| Hanganium (moerjg^-niorn). Ckem. rarer- 0 . 
[mod.L.,i. Mangan-ese. SoFr.] = Manganese a. 

1830 in Ogilvib. 2856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Manganium, 
a term proposed by Berzelius for manganese. 

Mangauiza (mse qganaiz), v. rare. [f. Man- 
gan-Ese + -ize.] trans. To treat or prepare with 
manganese. Hence Ma-nganizad ppl. a. 

2873 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez' Winding Mack. 13 Flat 
topes, made of manganised steel. 

Ma'ngano- used as combining form of Man- 
ganese in the construction of the names of certain 
minerals containing that element (see A. H. Chester 
Diet. Min. 1896): manganoealoita, acalciferous 
variety of rhodochrosite ; also occas. = Spaktaitk ; 
manganocolumbifce — Manganoolumbitb ; man- 
ganomagnetite = Jacobsite ; manganophyllite, 
a manganiferous variety of biotite; mangano- 
Biderite, a ferriferous variety of rhodochrosite; 
manganoatibiite, antimoniate of manganese oc- 
curring in small black grains ; manganotantalite 
«= mangantantalite', f mangano wolframite ==■ 
HoBNERrat. (Cf. Mangan-.) 

2832 Brooke & Miller Phillips’ Mineral. 678 Mangano- 
calcite. 2877 Dana Text-bk, Mineral. 290 Manganophyllite. 
1887 — Man, Mineral. 4 Petrogr. (ed.4) 206 Manganoatibiite 
contains both arsenic and antimony. 2892 — Syst. Mineral. 
731 Manganotantalite. 2898 — Text-bk. Mineral. 492 Man- 
ganocolumbite. 

Ma ngano- 2 , used Ckem. in names of com- 
pounds containing manganese with its lower or 
‘ manganous ’ degree of valency (cf. Mangani-). 

2876 Encycl. Brit. V. sss/aqChromi-cyanides and man- 
gano- and _ mangani-cyanides, isomorphous with the corre- 
sponding iron compounds. 2889 Morley & Muir Watts' 
Diet. Chem. II. 328 Manganocyanic acid (or mangano- 
cyanhydric acid) HJMnCys. 

t Man-ganolite. Min. Obs. [f. Mangano- 
+ Gr. M 0 os -rite.] = Rhodonite. 

2884 Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1896 A. H. Chester Diet. Min. 
Manganosite (mse-rjgaimsait). Min. [ad. G. 
manganosit, L mangan Manganese.] Protoxide 


MANGER. 

Mangenel(e, obs. form of Mangonel. 1 

Manger (mfimdgsi), sb . 1 Forms : 4 manyour, 
maniore, mawnger, maungour, 5 maniure, 
maniowre, mangeour, mawngeur, mawn- 
jowre, 6 mangeor, maungere, mangier, 4- 
manger. [a. F. mangeoire (in 12th c. written 
maingeure) — Pr. manjadoira, Catal. menjadora , 
Pg. manjadoura, It. mangialoia -.—vulgar L. type 
*manducdtoria, f. manducare (F. manger ) to eat.] 

1 . A box or trough in a stable or cowhouse, from 
which horses and cattle eat. (Chiefly used for 
those kinds of food which cannot be placed, like 
hay and straw, in the rack above.) 

c 13x5 Shoreham/ > 0<vkj(E.E.T.S.) 120/ 145 pe oxeandasse 
in hare manyour. c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. Wotce (Rolls) 
11182 Bordes broughte, cordes & cables, & made mangers 
[v.r. maniores] to stande in stables. _ a 1400 Sir Perc. 441 A 
mawnger ther he fande Corne therin lyggande, Therto his 
mere he bande. c 1440 Promp. Part). 325/1 Maniure (S., P. 
maniowre), mansorium , presepium, C., F,, presepe. 1465 
Poston Lett. II. 254 An hows to ley inne hey and straw, 
and cost yow not but making of a rakand a mangeour. 1526 
Tindale Luke ii. 7 She .. wrapped hym in swadlynge 
cloothes, and layed hym in a manger [so 1583 Rheims and 
i6xx ; Wyci.if cracche, Geneva cretche : see Cratch sb. 1 1 b]. 
1553 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 24 The Asse has knawin 
the mangier of his maister. 1629 Milton Christ's Nativ. 31 
While the Heav’n-born-childe All meanly wrapt in the rude 
manger lies. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, My 
horse, I believe, smelt the corn in the manger by the rate he 
went at. 1868 Regut. ip Ord. Army P 570 To prevent in- 
fection . . the rack and manger, are to be scoured with soft 
soap and hot water. 

b. Used as the symbol of the Nativity. 

1838 Jackson tr. Krumrnacher's Elisha xiii. 294 The 
blissful mystery of the manger and the Cross. 

c. Phr. In hack ( heck ) and manger : see Hack 
sbA 2, Heck sb. 1 3 ; Rack and manger : see Rack 
sb . 1 3 b, c, d. Also Dog-in-the-manger. 

+ 2 . Astron. (=L. JPrxsmpe.) The name of a 
nebulous tract in the constellation Cancer. Obs. 

*55x Records Cast.. Knowl. (1556) 265 After Gemini 
foloweth Cancer containing 8 stars, beside a cloudy tract 
which is named y° Manger or Crybbe. 

3 . JVaut. A small berthing in the bows of a ship- 
of-war, intended to keep the water entering the 
hawse-holes from flooding the deck. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant, ii. 10 A circle of planke 
either abaft or before the maine Mast called the Manger. 
Ibid., The Bits . . are . . placed abaft the Manger in the 
ships loofe. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xliii, The manger, 
that part of the main-deck directly under the forecastle. 
1857 m Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 466. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as manger-cradled adj. ; 
manger-board (see quot.) ; manger-doggish.* 
ness nonce-wd., the character of a dog-in-the- 
manger; manger-door, the outlet from a ship’s 
manger; manger-food, -meat, food which may 
properly be placed in the manger for cattle ; 
manger-scupper, an aperture for carrying off 
water from a ship’s manger. 

_ 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Manger, a small berthing 
in the bows, .separated on the after part from the rest of the 
deck by the *manger-board, a strong coaming rather higher 
than the hawse-holes. 1620 Dekker Dreame 9 The * Man- 
ger-Cradled Babe, the Begger borne, The poorest Worme 
on earth, the Heighth of Scorne. 12x631 Donne To C'tess 
Huntingdon 14 Poems (1633) 91 As such astarre which Magi 
led to view The manger-cradled infant, God below. x86o 
Trollope Framley P. xxxi, Is not that *manger-doggishness 
one of the most common phases of the human heart ? 1803 T. 
Anfrey in Naval Ckron. VII. 48 A man was. .sentry at the 
*manger-door. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 599 
A *manger food for the labouring teams. 1744-50 W. Ellis 
Mod. H usbandm. 1 . 11. 41 The best Sort of Pease for *Manger- 
meat. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 141 The whole of this food is 
given as manger-meat, no part of it being put into the rack. 
<7x850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 131 The water is returned 
into the sea by the *manger-scuppers. 

Hence Ma-ugerful, a quantity th at fills a manger. 
1875 Chr. G. Rossetti Goblin Market, etc. 221 A breast- 
ful of milk And a mangerful of hay. 

t Manger, sb£ Obs. [a. OF. mangier to eat 
(the inf. used as sb.). Cf. Gbamaungeke.] A 
sumptuous meal ; a banquet. 

In the later quots. the word may be a jocular use of 
Manger sb. 1 

[13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxx. 566 And Jienne 
boj>e bodi and soule i-fere Schal wende to the graunt Man- 
gere.] c 1420 Laud Troy Bk. 24 That gestoures often dos 
of hem gestes At mangeres and at grete ffestes. c 1460 
Towneley Myst, xii. 201, I am worthy the wyne, me thynk 
it good skyll, My seruyse I tyne, I fare full yll, At youre 
mangere. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 26 They are so 
troubeled wyth Lordelye lyuynge. .mounchynge m their 
maungers ..that they canne not attende it. 1605 Chapman, 
etc. Eastward Ho t iv. i, Farewell thou home of hunger 
that calst th' Innes a court to their Manger. 

b. A prepared dish. Manger blanc= Blanc- 
mange^. 

XS74 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam, Ef. (1584) 98 They set 
before her,. Manger blank, Pasties, Tarts, and other vari- 
able kinde of gluttonies. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 246 A 
certain manger or broth made of their [barbels’] liuers. 
1676 Lady Fanshawb Mem. (1830) 209 Cakes, cheese, and 
excellent sweetmeats, especially manger blanc. 
f Manger, v. Obs. rare~°. [a. F. manger (inf.).] 
*613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Manger, to eate. 
Mangering: see List of spurious words. 
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+ Ma'llgery. obs. Forms : 4-5 ma(u)ngeri, 
mangery, 4-6 mangerie, 5 maungery, man- 
gere, mawngery, mangrie, maynerey, 5-6 Sc. 
maniory, 6 Sc. mangeory. [a. OF. mangerie, £ 
mangier (mod.F. manger) to eat.] 

L A banquet; a ceremonial feast; a series of 
festivities. 

a 1300 Cursor M. X5198 Til J» e lauerd o }>at hus Yee sat 
on mi parti, pat he yow wald len sum place, To mak vr 
mangerL 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1365 Such a mangerie to 
make pe mail was auised. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Bap- 
tista\ 501 [He] mad gret mangery paim to, As afferit kyng 
to do. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 244 Til thre dayes were fulli 
paast, This man gen then so longe laast. c 3420 Sir A ma- 
dace (Camden) lv, Ther weddut he that lady br^te, The 
maungery last a faurteny3te, With schaftes for to schake. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret ., Priv. Priv. 153 Wher ben thay 
that helde the grete festes and grete mangries makid ? 11x423 
Wyntoun Cron. 11. xL 1011 Andane vgsum maniory Off wlat- 
sum corssis and vgly. 1 c 1475 Sqr. lows Degre 1098 That 
worthy wedding for to se, And come Ynto that mangere. 
15x3 Douglas ASneis xiil ix. 5 Onon the bankat and the 
mangeory For fest ryall according, by and by. 

2 . Banqueting, luxurious eating. 

a 1470 Tiptoft Or at. G. Flamineus (Caxton 1481) F iv b h, 
Supposest thou with thy sleep reste ydelnesse wyne mangerie 
lustes vnshamefastnes to get that worshipful fame which 
they gate, ci 470 Henryson Mor. Fab. 11. (Toivn > C. 
Mouse ) xxvii, Thy mangerie is mingit all with cair. Thy 
guse is gude, thy gansell sour as gali 

3 . Board ; necessary food. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 119 The Minister then seru- 
ing at Saint Albanes in Wood-street, .satisfied the House 
for his lodging and Mangerie. 

Mangestain, obs. form of Mangosteen. 
Mangey, variant of Mangy. 

Manggall, Manggo : see Mangal, Mango. 
Mangiallin, mangiar, vars. Mangelin Obs. 
Mangie, obs. f. Mange sb. 1 , Mangy, Manjke. 
Mangier, obs. form of Manger sb. 1 
Mangily (m^ndgili), adv. In 7 mangely. 
[f. Mange sbf 1 + -(i)ly 2 .] In a mangy manner. 

c 1620 Fletcher & Massinger False One 11. iii, Oh, this 
soundes mangely.. and scurvely in a Souldiers mouth. 

Man.gln.ess (mJi'ndgiaes). [f. Mangy a. + 
-ness.J The condition of being mangy. 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, per is IIII. 
maners of maniewenesse [ Bodl. MS. manyewnesse]. 1535 
Coverdale Deut. xxviii. 27 The Lorde shal smyte the., 
withscalle, and maungynesse. a 1371 J kwel On 1 Thess. 
(i6n) 99 Who hath not heard of the patience of lob?., 
his body stricken with a scurfe or mangines. 1379 Lang- 
ham Card. Health. (1633) 279 For the white scurfe, Jeapry, 

. .manginesse. .&c. %6ixC0TO2..,Mal de S. Rock, .an itching 
manginesse. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Rules for buy- 
ing a Horse, To have much Hair on the Mane, denotes in- 
tolerable Dulness ; . . and to be without none, .shews the 
Worm in the Mane, the Itch, or else plain Manginess, 
t Mangle, sb. 1 Obs. [f. ^mangle, Mongle v.J 
In mangle : in a melee. 

13.. K. Alis . 7412 While they weore so in mangle, Theo 
Yudiens gan gangle. 

Mangle (mte-qg’l), sb.- [a. Sp. mangle (Oviedo 
1535) : see Mangrove.] = Mangrove. Also 
attrib., as mangle-bark, tree. 

[1397 Hartwell tr. Pigafettds Congo iv. 24 The. .barke 
of the tree which is called Manghi. (Orig. di quelValbore 
nomato manghi.)\ 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vm. 11.(1614) 
733 Mangle is the name of a Tree, which multiplieth itselfe 
into a wood. [Cf. ibid. 698 marg. : Andrew Battel! saith, 
That the tree which thus strangely multiplies itselfe is 
called the Manga tree.] 1693 Phil, Trans. XVII. 621 Two 
sorts of the . Mangle-Tree, of the Arbor de Raiz kind, 
though no Figg. 1760-72 tr. Juan ip Vltoa's Voy. (ed. 3) 
I. 171 In its neighbourhood [Guayaquil].. are great num- 
bers of mangles, or mangrove trees. 1824 tr. Spink ip Mar- 
tins' Trav. Brazil!. 217 note, The mangle or mangrove tree. 
1883 U. S. Cons. Rep. No. 59. 268 (Cent.) Mangle-bark 
is principally used in tanning leather. 

Mangle (mse‘qg’ 1 ), sb.'b [a. Du. mangel masc. 
(=G. mangel fern., recorded from the 18th. c.), 
app. short for the synonymous mangelstok, f. stem 
of mangelen to mangle, f. MDu. mange (=MHG., 
mod.G. mange), a mangle, in early use also a 
mangonel. The Du. and G. word is ultimately 
from the Gr. fi&yyavov (see Mangonel), but its 
history has not been precisely traced: cf. the 
med.L. forms mango, manga. For the sense cf. 
It. mangano, 1 a kinde of presse to press buckrom, 
fustian, or died linnen cloth, to make it have a 
luster or glasse’ (Florio 1598).] A machine for 
rolling and pressing linen and cotton clothing etc. 
after washing ; in its older form, an oblong rect- 
angular wooden chest filled with stones, worked 
backwards and forwards by a rack and pinion 
arrangement (or, earlier, by straps wound round a 
roller worked by a handle), and resting upon two 
cylinders, which were thus rolled with great pres- 
sure over the fabric spread upon a polished table 
beneath ; now consisting of two or more cylinders 
working one upon another. Cf. Calender sb . 1 2. 

The possession of a mangle, for the use of which a small 
sum was charged, is, among the poorer class of English cot- 
tagers, a common means of earning money. The question 
‘Has your mother sold her mangle?’ (quot. 1836-7) was at 
one time the commonest piece of ‘chaff’ used by London 
street-boys. 


MANGLE. 

1774 in Titles Patents (1854) I. 193 A grant unto Hugh 
Oxenham, . .carpenter and mangie maker, of his new invented 
mangle of an entirely new construction, .to answer all the 
purposes of mangles without the incumbrance of weight. 
1793 Regal Rambler 73 , 1 might mention the mangle, also 
a curious machine, for pressing fine linen. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Bos, Scenes xx, The only answer we obtained was a 
playful inquiry whether our maternal parent had disposed 
of her mangle. 1891 Hardy Noble Dames 186 While she, 
like a mangle, would start on a sudden in a contrary course, 
and end where she began, 

!>. attrib., as mangle-keeper, -maker, -room, 
worker ; mangle-wheel, a wheel which, by an 
ingenious adjustment of rack and pinion, causes the 
movable part of a mangle to travel backwards and 
forwards, while the wheel itself rotates in only one 
direction ; applied also to a similar wheel in textile 
machines ; similarly mangle pinion, rack. 

1774 Mangle maker [see above]. 1799 Hull Advertiser xa 
Oct. 1/ 1 A very excellent Mansion House . . with . . mangle 
room. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 798 The mangle wheel, has 
been introduced, .into the machinery of the textile manufac- 
tures. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Mangle-keeper, the 
owner of a mangle ; a smoother of linen. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Meck.12%2/2 Mangle-rack, a rack having teeth on opposite 
sides, engaged by a pinion which meshes with the opposite 
sides alternately. 1884 M c Laren Spinning 141 By a series 
of wheels the mangle pinion shaft A_ a is worked, which 
drives the mangle pinion x, and this drives the mangle wheel. 
x8gx Labour Commission Gloss. , Mangle Workers, the atten- 
dants at the mangles used for finishing jute and linen fabrics. 

Mangle (mae-rjgl), v 1 Also 5-6 mangel, 6 
mangyll. [ad. AF . mangier, mahangler (cf. med.L. 
mangulare in a Fr. document of 1361), app. a 
frequentative form of mahaignier : see Maim v. 
But cf. obs. F. tnangonner ‘to mangle or dis- 
figure by mangling ’ (Cotgr.).] 

1 . tram. To hack, cut, or lacerate (a person or 
his members) by repeated blows; to reduce, by 
cutting, tearing, or crushing, to a more or less 
unrecognizable condition. T Formerly somedmes, 
to mutilate. + Also with out. 

ci 400 Destr. Troy 5704 Who. .Were. .Martrid &murthrid, 
manglit in peses. <7x450 Merlin 4451'he cristin neuer cessed to 
killeand tosle, and mangeled aile that theimyght take. 1326 
Pilgr. Petf. (\V. de W. 1531) 237b, The. .blessed body thus 
mangled, tome & rent, lyenge in y° lappe of that gloryous vir- 
gyn his mother. 1374 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1384) 
339 But the Moores, .mangled him and his men in peeces, 
1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood u. 8 Or Mincepie- 
like lie mangle out the slaue. 1611 Bible 2 Macc. vii. 13 
Now when this man was dead also, they tormented and 
mangled the fourth in like maner. 1632 J. Port in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Sev. u. III. 272 It mist his eyes, yet it pitifully 
mangled his visage. 1678 Wani.ey Wond. Lit. World V. 
ii. §68. 471/2 His beautiful Empress, whom a young Bur- 
gundian.. had most despitefully mangled; cutting off both 
her Nose and Ears. 1791 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ip 
Writ. (1832) II, 138 Next morning two men were lanterned 
and mangled in the Parisian taste. 1829 Scott Anne of G, 
ii, I will see my Arthur once more, ere the wolf and the 
eagle mangle him. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV. 737 
A human head was found severed from the body.. and so 
frightfully mangled that no feature could be recognised. 

absol. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. iv, The red artillery's 
bolt mangling among them falls, 
b. transf. and fig. 

*579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) xo6 Both so mangled with re- 
pulse., and almost murthered by disdaine, that [etc.]. 139a 
Shaks . Rom. ip Jul. in. iii. 51 How hast thou the hart. .To 
mangle me with that word, banished ? X713 Steele Guard. 
No. 17 p 10 The Lock Hospital .. is a receptacle for all 
sufferers mangled by this iniquity. 

2 . To cut or hack (a material thing) in a rough 
manner, so as to damage and disfigure; + to divide 

I into rough or ragged parts. 

*530 Palsgr. 632/2, 1 mangle a thyng, I disfygure it with 
cutty ng of it in peces or without order. . . You have mangylled 
this meate horrybly, it is nat to sette afore no honest man 
now. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. lxiv. 526 Cotton Thistel.. 
beareth great large leaues ai to mangled and cut by the 
edges. x 6 iq Holland tr. Camden's Scot. 37 The country 
runneth out in length and breadth, all mangled with fishfull 
pools : and in some places with rising mountaines. 1638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 177 They did respect gemmes more 
than to mangle them with cutting. 1746 Smollett Reproof 
124 But lo ! a swarm of harpies intervene, To ravage, mangle, 
and pollute the scene! 1784 Cowper Tiroc, 303 The bench 
on which we sat while deep employed, Though mangled, 
hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed. 

3 . fig. Now chiefly : To render (words) almost 
unrecognizable by mispronunciation; to spoil by 
gross blundering or falsification (a quotation, the 
text of an author). Formerly often (now rarely) : 
To mutilate, deprive of essential parts, subject to 
cruel injury. 

*533 Sir T. More Confut. Tindale 11. iv. Wks. 538/2 
Tindal shal haue no cause to saye that I deface hys gaye 
goodlye tale, by mangling of his matter. 1539 Bp. Scot 
m Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. 11. App. x. 448 The reste 
of the Sacraments, which be eyther clearly taken awaye, 
or else mangled . . by this newe booke. 1392 Shaks. 
Rom. $ Jul. in. ii. 99 Ah poore my Lord, what tongue 
shall smooth thy name. When I thy three houres wife 
haue mangled it. 1607 — Cor. iii. i. 158 Your dishonor 
Mangles true judgement. x64x Milton Animadv. i. Wks. 
1851 III. 189 Remember how they mangle our Brittish 
names abroad, a.1683 Sidney Disc. Govt. iii. xlvi. (1704) 
420 Queen Elizabeth.. did not go about to mangle Acts of 
Parliament. 1700 Dryden Fables Pref,, Wks. (Globe) 503 
It was also necessary sometimes to restore the sense of 
Chaucer, which was lost or mangled in the errors of the 
press, 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 84 Such a Pro- 
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MANGONISM, 



Mangnel(e, obs. form of Mangonel, 
Mangnifyer, obs. form of Magnifier. ; 

Mango (mse-qgon), sb.i PI. mangoes, -gos : 
(mae’ijgcm/.). Forms: 6-7 manga(s, 7 mangue, 
manggo, mengue, 7- mango(e. [a. Pg. manga 
(whence F. mangue, t mengue. mod.L, mang(h)as, 
the source of some Eng. forms), a. Malay mayga, 
a. Tamil, man-kay ( man mango-tree + kay = fruit).] 

1 . The fruit of Mangifera imlica (N. 0 . Anacar- 
diacex), a tree extensively cultivated in India and 
other tropical countries ; it is a fleshy drupe, with 
more or less of a turpentine flavour ; the best 
kinds me highly esteemed for eating ripe ; the 
gTeen fruit is used for pickles and conserves. 

158a N. Lichf.field tr. Casianheda's Cong . E. Ind. 1. xvi. 42 
The one sort of these [fruits] is called Lacas [ read Iacas] and 
the other Mangas. 1598 W. Phillip Linschoten 1. li. 94 The 
Mangas is inwardly yealo wish, but in cutting it is waterish. . . 
The season when Mangas are ripe is in Lent. 1655'l'ERRY Voy. 

E. India 96 Another most excellent Fruit they have, called 
a Manggo. 1681 Dryden Frol., ‘ Gallants, a bashful poet ’ 

28 Mangos and berries, whose nourishment is little, Though j 
not for food, are yet preserved for pickle. 1727 Arbuthnot 
John Bull Postscr. eh. x, How he long’d for Mangos, Spices 
and Indian Birds-Nests. 1891 S. Dickinson in Boston ■ 
(Mass.) Jrnl 21 Feb. 5/3 Bananas, pineapples, mangoes, 
and grenadillos are plentiful in Fiji. 

2 . The tree producing this fruit. 

1678 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Tran. 11. 1. iv. 34 AH 
along the high-way, there grows a vast number of great 
Trees, which they call Mangues. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVIL 
683 We have a compleat History of that Pruniferous Tree, 
called Mango by the English, c 1796 T. Twining Trav. 
Amer. (1894) 172 It appears to me that the cajoor-tree of 
Bengal might be successfully introduced into the Southern 
States, as also possibly the mango. 1825 Gentl. Mag-. XCV. 
t. 318 The mango, with the 1 bread-fruit tree’ was brought 
here [i. e. Jamaica] from Otaheite, about 30 years ago. 1871 
Kingsley At Last ii, Handsome houses, .embowered in 
mangos, tamarinds, and palmistes. 1903 Pilot 22 Aug. 173/1 
Long groves of palm, and mango and bamboo. 

3 . With prefixed word, applied to various other 
trees and their fruits, as mountain mango, Clusia 
flat) a (West Indies) ; -f water-mango (Barbados), 
some West Indian fruit-tree (see quot. 1700); 
West India Mango, the anchovy pear ( Grias 
caulijlora) ; wild mango (tree), (a) the bread- 
tree of Western Africa ( frvingia barter i) ; (b) — 
mountain mango ; (c) Spondias mangifera of India. 

1700 Plukf.net Ma?itissa(. 1769) 126 Manghas aqua: Ameri- 
cana, folio subrotundo, Barbadensibus Water Mangoes dicta. 
1774 Long Hist, Jamaica III. 810 Anchovy Pear or West 
India Mango. 1813 W. Ainslie Mat. Med. II indostan 222 
Wild Mango. Spondias Mangifera. Lin... This fruit has 
got its name from its resemblance to a Mango. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 628/1 The drupaceous fruits of two at least of the three 
species [of Irvingia ] known are edible, and known under the 
name of Wild Mangos. Ibid. 717/1 Mango .. Mountain or 
Wild, Clusia fiava, 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. II. 
xiil 363 Wild mango-tree. 

4 . Cookery. A pickle, esp. of melons or cucum- 
bers, resembling that made of green mangoes. 
(Cf. Mango v.) 

1699 Evelyn Acetaria App., Mango of Cucumhers. Ibid., 
To make a Mango with them [i. e. walnuts]. 1728 E. S[mith] 
Compl. Housew. (ed. 2) 59 To make Melon Mangoes. 1828- 
32 W ebster, Mango, a green muskmelon pickled. 184s Miss 
Acton Mod. Cookery (ed. 2) 503 The peaches may be con- 
verted into excellent mangoes by [etc. J. 1859 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer., Mango . We apply this name to a green musk- 
mdon scuffed with horse-radish,.. etc., and theu pickled. 

5 . Short for mango-bird, mango-fish. 

1819 Rees Cycl., Mango, in Ornithology, a species of 
Trochilus, 1879 Rossiter Diet. Sci. Terms, Mango ..2. 
A fish = Polynem us risua. 

6. attnb. and Comb., as mango blossom, bred, 
-chutney, -fruit , grove, pickle, -seed, -spray, -tree ; 
mango-bird, (a) an oriole ( Onolus kundoo), native 
of India; (b) a humming- bird (Lampornis mango), 
native of Jamaica; mango-fish, a golden-coloured 
fish, Polynemus paradiseus or risua, inhabiting the 
tropical seas between India and the Malay archi- 
pelago ; the tupsee ; mango-fool, a dish made of 
mangoes beaten to a pulp and mixed with cream 
or milk ; mango-ginger, the pungent root of an 
East Indian plant ( Curcuma Amada) nearly allied 
to turmeric; mango-humming-bird., Lampornis 
mango ; mango-showers, ‘ used in Madras for 
showers which fall in March and April, when the 
mangoes begin to ripen' (Y.); mango-tope, a 
grove or plantation of mangoes; mango (tree) 
trick, an Indian juggling trick in which a mango- 
tree appears to spring up and hear fruit within an 
hour or two. 

1738 Albin Nat. Hist. Birds III. 45 This Bird I had by 
the Name of the *Mango Bird, which I believe to be an 
imposed _ Name : It is one of the Humming Birds. 1839 
Jerdon in Madras Jrnl. X. 262 Onolus melanocephalus L. 
—Black headed Mango bird or Oriole. 1841 Elphinstone 
Hist. Ind. 1. 289 The languid odour of the *mangoe blossoms, 
1861 Doha Green well Poems 104 The *Mango buds grow 
pale. _ 1751 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds, etc. iv. 208, 1 be- 
lieve it is call'd a *Mango-Fish, because it is of the Colour 
that Fruit bears when ripe. *833 Macaulay in Trevelyan 
Life (18761 1. 420 We support nature, .by means of plenty of 
e Sgs, mango-fish, snipe-pies, and frequently a hot beef-steak. 
*864 Trevelyan Compet. Wallah (1866) 117 Roast kid and 


mint-sauce, and /“mango-fool, 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 1 
A Tree ihe Natives call Ambo, (which bears the ''Mango- 
fruit). 1840 Paxton Dot. Diet , *Mango ginger, see Cur- 
cuma Amada. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Peg., Misc. Tr, 256 A 
pretty thick *mangoe grove, on the south-west end of the 
town. 1782 Latham Gen. Syn. Birds II. 758 *Mango Hum- 
ming-Bird. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 22 The *Mango Pickle. 
1903 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 467/2 A spearhead, .shaped like a 
*mango-seed. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia (1889) 37 In the 
*mango sprays The sun-birds flashed. _ 1800 Asiat. Ann. 
Peg., Misc. Tr. 200 The *mangoe tope in the middle of the 
village. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenof s Trav. 11. 175 *Mango- 
Trees. 1698 Fryer, -lee. E. India rj- /’. 192 Others [Juglers] 
presented a Mock-Creation of a Mango-Tree. 1888 Scien- 
tific American 26 May 327/1 The celebrated *Mango tree 
trick. 1889 S. Laing Probl. Future vii. 182 The *mango 
and other tricks of Indian jugglers. 

t Ma’llgo, sb.' A Obs. rare — l . [a. L. mango.] 
A slave dealer. 

1601 B. Jomou Poetaster in. 5, And your fat Foole there, my 
Mango, bring him too [cf. supra, You mangonizing slave]. 
Mango (mse*ngtf“), sb . 3 (See quot.) 

1870 J. W. Slater Man. Colours 114 Mango, -a. name given 
in the linen districts of Ireland to bleaching-powder and 
bleaching liquor. 

f Mango, v. Cookery. Obs. [f. Mango jA 1 ] 
irons. To pickle as green mangoes are pickled. 

1728 E. Smith Compl. Housew. (ed. 2) 63 To mango Cucum- 
bers. Cut a little Slip out of the side of the Cucumber [etc.]. 

Man-god. 

1 . One who is both man and God, or is both a 
man and a god. (Cf. God-man.) 

When applied to Christ now written ■with capital initials. 
I S97 J- Payne Royal Exch. 45 Yt may he sayde that 
Marie was the Mother of God, in asmoche as he was Man- 
god. 1720WKLTQN Super. Son of God II. xxix. 750 Can 
any one behold this Man-God, after He had given such in- 
fallible Proofs of His Divinity,.. and not stand amaz’d at the 
Depths of the Divine Councils? 1839 Bailey Festus xxii. 
(1852) 396 The Lord, Man-God, re-appears. 1864 Kingsley 
Pent. $ Tent. 81 A Divus Cmsar, the man-god by whose head 
all nations swore. 1865 tr. Strauss' New Life Jesus II. 11. 
xciii. 377 The Man-God of ecclesiastical doctrine. 1878 D. 
Boucicault in N. Amer. Rev. CXXV1. 51 Prometheus, in 
the eyes of the Greek, was a man-god. 

2 . occas. a. A deified man. to. A god having 
the form of a man. 

1826 Gen. P. Thompson F.xerc. (1845) III. 381 The Chris- 
tian world was sunk in the worship . . of men.gods, and 
women-gods. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 50 The old idol- 
aters cut down a tree and made a man-god figure out of it. 

Mangold (-wurzel) : see Mangel(-wubzel). 
Mangole, obs. form of Mangonel. 

|| Mangona (mie-qg&ia). [med.L. : see next.] 
= Mangonel. 

1856 F-ccIcsiologist XVII. 11 6 The trdbuchet. .is another 
name for the mangona — an engine for discharging stones. 
[In some recent Diets.] 

Mangonel (mse-qg^nel). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
a. 3 mangonele, 3-4 -genel, 4 -gtmel, -genele, 
-gurnele, 4-5 mangnel, 5 maun genele, man- 
gonelle, 7 -ell, manchonel, 9 manganel(l, 4- 
mangonel. ) 3 . 3 magnel, 4 -nale, 4-5 -nelle, 

5 maggenell, magonneanl, maygnelle, 6-7 ma- 
gonel(l. 7. 5 mangole. [a. OF. mangonel, also 
mangonelle fem. (mod.F. mangonneau] cf. l’r. man- 
ganel , It. manganella), dim. f. late L. mangona, 
mangonum , mangon-em, ad. Gr. payyavov an 
engine of war, a pulley, etc. : see Mangle sb.] 
A military engine used for casting stones and other 
missiles against an enemy’s position. 

[1194 in J. Hodgson Pipe Rolls Cumbld., etc. (1847) 173 
Pro Maisremo ad Petravium et Mangunell’, vjs.] 1297 R. 
Gt.ouc. (Rolls) 8124 pat me lie m^te no3t ise bote arwen & 
flon, & stones out of liberen & of magnels al so. a 1300 in 
Pol. Songs (Camden) 69 He saisede the mulne for a castel, 

. . He wende that the sayles were mangonel. 13.. K. A Its. 
1208 Alisaundre heom asailed fast, And with mangnelis 
to heom cast, c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 2430 (Kolbiiig), Our 
King Vterpendragon Him asailed. .wij> mangunels caste- 
inge. c 1400 tr. Seer eta Secret., Gem. Lordsh. nx And if 
hou shall assayll castels, vse Instrument! castyng stones, as 
Mangqles or Perrerers. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6279 Withouten 
stroke it mot be take Of trepeget or mangonel. 1489 Cax- 
Ton Faytes of A. 11. xxxv. 154 The deffence aienst the 
said engyns were gode mangonnelles & grete bombardes. 
1599 Thynne A nimadv. (1875)41 The trepegettandmagonell 
beinge all one. 1605 Camden Rem. (1657) 205 Our nation 
had the practice.. of mangonels.. wherewith they used to 
cast mil-stones. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vm. 158 O’er 
the bnyle . , The assailants pass’d with all their mangonels. 
1810 Scott Ivankoe xxvii, You may win the wall in spite 
both of how and mangonel. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos III. 
viii. 68 He had only yielded it because his duchess was 
frightened by the mangonels of the besiegers, 
t Ma'ngonism. Obs. [a. F. mangonisme, f. L. 
mangon-, mango broker, dealer in vamped goods : 
see -18M.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr. [copying Cotgr.], Mahgonism, the 
craft of pampering, trimming or setting out saleable things. 

2 . A method of treating plants contrary to nature 
in order to produce changes in their growth. 

1691 Evelyn Kal. Hort., March 41 Let Gentlemen and 
Ladies, .trust little by Mangonisme, Insuccations, or Medi- 
cine to alter the Species, or indeed the Forms and Shapes 
of Flowers considerably. 1693 — De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 
Diet. s. v. a 172a Lisle Huso, (1752) 136 The flower or fruit,, 
either in bulk or number, may not equally succeed by such 
mangonism. 


ject, . would intolerably mangle my Scheme. 1768-74 Tucker ■ 
Lt, Nat. (1834) II. 443 Go to an Italian opera and you will . 
hear the singers so clip and mangle their words, that, .you 
will lose even the little sense they contain. 1873 Dixon Two 
Queens I. iv. iii. 191 To give up Rouen and Bordeaux would 
be to mangle France, 1901 Athemeum 27 July 121/1 Why 
mangle Virgil with a stupid ‘haic mortalia tangunt’ ? 

absol. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1, vi. Wks. 1851 III. 122 If 
Bchisme parted the congregations before, now it rent and 
mangl’d, now it rag'd. 

Mangle (mas'qg’l), vA [f. Mangle sbp, or 
perh. a. Du. mangelen = G. mangeln.] 

1 . irans. To press smooth with a mangle. 

1775 Asu Suppl., Mangle, to smooth linen by means of a 
mangle. 1790 in Abridg. Specif. Patents, Bleaching, etc. 
(1859) 51 A machine or machines for mangling and washing 
every article made of linen [etc.] that will bear washing. 
1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 303 The Model of a machine 
for Mangling Linen. 1810 Splendid Follies I. 119 Mrs. 
Squasham desired her humble duty, and had had them [sc. 
clothes] mangled.. .Mangle the d— 1 1 .. exclaimed Sponge. 

. . I’ll mangle every bone in her skin. 1837 Dickens Pickw, 
XV) Might have got up my linen as I came along.. — queer 
thing to have it mangled when it’s on one. 

2 . To beat (lead) flat on a roller. 

1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 28 The process of mangling 
[lead] . . consists in rolling the sheet tightly round a wooden 
mandril,, .heating it meanwhile, .with the plumber’s mallet. 

Mangled (mte-rjg’lci), ///. al [f. Mangle yl 
+ -ed VJ In senses of the vb. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 42 Yet are they not 
ashamed to picke out certaine mangled sentences. _ 1564 
Becon Wks. I. Gen. Pref. B iv, He is a mangled minister, 
which eyther teacheth well & liueth euil, or liueth wel and 
teacheth euill. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 33 These [birds] 
came in deed On their owne mangled Carkases to feed. 1641 
Milton Animado. i. Wks. 1851 III. 194 The mangl’d pieces 
of a gash’t Serpent. i 663 Culpeprer & Cole Barthol. A nat. 
11. xi. 124 According as the Voice comes to the EaT, intire 
or mangled. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. ix, Their poor mangled 
comrade. 1770 Junius Lett. Pref. 13 A multitude of spurious, 
mangled publications of the Letters of Junius. 1779 
Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 64 , 1 took him by the hand, and, 
pointing to the mangled anchor, laughed. 1841 D’Israeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 546 Most of our old plays come before us 
in a corrupt and mangled state. 1869 Freeman Norm.Canq. 
(1875) HI. xL 31 The mangled form of the martyr of Evesham. 
Hence f Ma’ 11 gladly adv., in a mangled manner. 
1657 Sergeant Schism DispacKt 466 But why.. do you 
go about to show that I put not down the Authors words 
aright, but mangledly and corruptly. 

Mangled (mse-rjgl’d), ppl. afi [f. Mangle v. % 
+ -ed 1 . J Pressed in a mangle. 

1775 in Ash Suppl. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes v, A. . 
freshly mangled surplice. 

Mangier (marqglai). [f. Mangle vA + -eb k] 

1 . One who mangles, in various senses of the vb. 

In the first quot. the identity of the word is doubtful : cf. 

Monger sb. 

1561-3 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 201 Charge all and 
sindry flescheouris and manglaris of flesche. 1581 J. Bell 
H addon's Answ. Osar. 194 They be nothyng els hut., 
manglers and spoylers of the best part and power of Gods 
Grace. 1583 Nowell & W. Day Rep. Conference w. Cam- 
pion 14 Campion, .hath charged vs as rasers, manglers, and 
spoylers of the holy Scriptures. x6z4 Gataker Transubst. 
6x Hee speaketh in these wordes. .which this mangier of him 
omitteth, a 1723 Tickell To Sir G. Kneller 48 After thee 
may rise an impious line, Coarse manglers of the human face 
divine. 1800-24 Campbell To Mem. of Span. Patriots v, 
Manglers of the martyr’s earthly frame 1 

2 . ? U.S. A mincing-machine. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1383/2 Mangle r, a machine for 
grinding meat, to render it more easy to masticate or to stew. 

Mangier 2 (mos-rjgku). [f. Mangle 77.2 + -eb 1 .] 

1 . One who smoothes fabric in a mangle. 

a 1845 Hood To Scotch Girl 12 This industrious part Of 
washer, wearer, mangier, presser, stamper. 1885 R. L. & 
I'. Stevenson Dynamiter ii. 9 A ticket announcing the 
business of the mangier. 

2 . An appliance for mangling clothes (forming 
part of a composite machine). 

1882 Echo 17 May 7 (advt.) Unrivalled ‘Villa’ washer, 
wrmger, and mangier. 

Mangling (marqglit]), v u. sb.i [f. Mangle 
v.l + -ING 1 .] The action of Mangle v.1 
<21652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 407 Without any mincing or 
mangling of the words. 1727 Swift Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 
1755 II. J. 188 Most of the books we see now-a-days, are full 
of those manglings and abbreviations. l3o7 Med. Jrnl. 
XVII. 245 He did not intend to declare positively, that the 
mangling ofa vesicle, .could not. .produce so much mischief. 
190a Daily Chron. 29 Mar. 5/1 The mangling of British 
names by French newspapers is an old story. 
Mangling (marqglir)), vbl. sb 2 [f. Mangle 
vA + -ING 1 ] The pressing of linen, etc., in a 
mangle. Also attrib. 

i77S in Ash Suppl. 1834 in Spirit Pub. Jmh. (1825) 
181 He has commenced business in Drury-Lane, in the 
Mangling Department. 1833 J. Holland Manuf Mtialll. 
2 54 By this machine the operation of mangling was well 
enough done. " " 

MangHng^mse’qgliq),///. a. ran. [f. M angle 
k. 1 + -ING 2 ,] That mangles, in the senses of the vb. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 1065 And then she reprehends her 
mangling eye, That makes more gashes, where no breach 
should be. 1794 Southey Sonn. Slave Trade iii, Gasping he 
lies, .While that inhuman driver lifts on high The mangling 
scourge. 18x3 Scorr Rokeby vi, xxxiii, As mute as fox 
mongst mangling hounds. 

Hence Ma-nglingly adv., in a mangling manner. 
1608 T. Morton Preamb. Encounter 13 Repeating the 
Latine, yet but manglingly. 


MATCOItfIST, 
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MAIN-HANDLE, 


tMa-ngonist. Obs. [f. L. mangon - (see prec.) 
+ -ist.J One who furbishes up inferior wares for 
sale. 

1605 Marston Dutch Courtesan 1. A 4, The common bo- 
some of a money Creature, One that sels humane flesh : 
a Mangonist. 1698 Money masters alt Things 77 The Man- 
gonist does feed and graith his Horse, In hopes that he 
thereby may fill his Purse. 

t Ma-agoniza-ticm. Obs. [f. next + -ation.] 
The action of ‘ mangonizing’ or tricking out for sale. 

1660 Fisher Rusticks Alarm. Wks. (1679) 382 Was there 
ever the like piece of. .meer Mangonization of matters made 
before by any Master in Israel as this. 1678 Cudwouth 
Intell. Syst. r. iv. § 15. 281 A kind of Mangonization of it 
{paganism] to render it more vendible and plausible. 

t Ma - 2lgoniz:e, v. Obs. [ad. late L. mangdni- 
zdre, f. L. mangon-, mango (see Mangonism).] 

1 . trans. To furbish up (inferior wares) for sale. 

1623 Cocker am, M angonize , to polish for better sale. 1656 

B count Glossogr., M angonize. 

2 . intr. To traffic in slaves. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster in. i, No you mangonizing slaue, 
I will not part from 'hem. 

1 * Mangony. Obs. rare~ x . [ad. L. manganium, 
f. mangon- (see prec.).] = Mangon ism x and 2. 

1623 Cockeram, Mangonie, the Art to make things sale- 
able. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 229 [Hortensian Mal- 
lows] which hy culture and mangony will grow to a tree. 

Mangoost, Mangor : seeMoNGoosE,MANGOUB. 

Mangosteen (m®-qg^tm). Forms: 6 man- 
gestain, 7 mancoustan, mangosthan, man* 
gustan, 8 mangastan, mangostane, mangous- 
tan, 8-9 mangostan, mangusteen, 9 man- 
gostin, mangoostan, mangastene, mangostein, 

8- mangosteen. [a. Malay mangustan .] 

1 . The fruit of the East Indian tree Garcinia 
Mangostana (N. O. Gutlifcrsd). It is about the 
size of an apple, with a thick reddish-brown rind, 
and a white juicy pulp of delicious flavour. 

1398 W. Phillip tr. Linschoten 1. liv. 96/2 There are yet 
other fruites, as Brindoijns, Durijndois, Iamboloens, Man- 
gestains, awl other such like fruites. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 87 Durions, Mancoustan, and Bananes. 
1707 Funnell Voy. x. 286 The Mangastan is about the big- 
ness of a Golden-Runnet. 1797 Sir G. Staunton Macart- 
ney's Emb. China I. 274 In March, among other fruits, the 
mangosteen was ripe. 1806 Barrow V ty. Cochin China 185 
Mangoostan. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. 455 Mangostin. 
1852 F. A._ Neale Resid. Siam xii. 194 That prince of all 
earthly fruits, the mangostein. 

2 . The tree producing this fruit. 

1734 Zollman m Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 232 The.Man- 

f ostans is a kind of Pomiferous Tree, which grows in the 
lolucca Islands. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 208 Martin had 
introduced into the botanic garden there [Cayenne] the 
Ravengara, the Mangoustan, the Clove tree [etc.]. 1871 

Kingsley At Last v, A group of young Mangosteens. 

3 . Wild mangosteen (tree), Embryopteris glu- 
tinifera. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. There is a sort of wild 
Mangoustan, called by the Portuguese, mate, which grows 
in the woods both in the East Indies and in America. 18S6 
Treas. Bot. 717/1. 1883 G. S. Forbes Wild Life in Canara. 
42 Near at hand were two or three wild mangosteen trees. 

Mangouay, obs. form of Maguey. 

II Mangour. Obs. Also 6 mangor, 7 man- 
gur. [Turkish jhX* mangir (Redhonse).] An 

obsolete Turkish copper coin. 

1385 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. nr. xxii. 112 b, 
A Mangor, which is the 8. part of an Aspre. 1617 Moryson 
/tin. 1. 293 Sixteene brasse Mangouri made one silver Asper. 
1683 T. Smith Ace. City Prnsa in Mi sc. Cur. (1708) III. 65 
A Mangur is an ugly old Copper Piece. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Tkevenot's Trav. 1. 67 They have also half Quadrins, which 
they call Mangours. Ibid. it. 158. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. 
Levant xxiv. 329 He made a very considerable Addition to 
the usual Profits of that Office, by inventing .. a certain 
Copper Coin, call’d Mangours. 

Mangoust(e, obs. form of Mongoose. 
MaTl-grass. W. Indies. [Cf. Maud sb. 2 : but 
-the currency of an East- Indian word in Barbados 
in 1672 would need explanation.] The name in 
Barbados for the gramineous plant Eleusine indica. 

1673 R. Blome Descr. Jamaica, etc. 77 (Barbados) The 
Mangrass-Tree, which is of an exceeding greatness. 1848 
Schomburgk Hist. Barbados 586 Eleusina indica,.. Man 
Grass. 

Mangrel, Mangrie : see Mongbel, Mangeby. 
Mangrove 1 (mse'rjgwuv). Also 7 mangrowe, 
mangrave. [Of obscure history. Synonymous 
words app. connected are Pg. inangue (16th c.), 
Sp. mangle (Oviedo 1535, who applies it to S. 
American species), whence F. mangli (16 th c.), 
later mangle (now applied to the fruit only, the 
name of the tree being manglier). The Malay 
maygi-maygi mangrove (not now current in the 
Malay Peninsula, but recorded in early Diets.) is 
usually regarded as the ultimate source, but it is 
difficult to account on this view for the early ap- 
pearance of Sp. mangle referring to America. The 
Eng. forms mangrowe, -grave are unexplained (but 
cf. the word-play in quot. 1613) ; the mod. form is 
doubtless due to assimilation to Grove rA] 

1 . Any tree or shrub of the genus Rhizophora, 


or the allied genus Bruguiera (N. O. Rhizophora- 
cex) ; esp. the Common Mangrove, R. Mangle. ; 

The genus Rhizophora is extensively represented in both 
hemispheres. The species are all tropical, growing in the , 
mud on the sea-shore down to low-water-mark ; they.have 
large masses of interlacing roots above ground, which inter- 
cept mud and weeds, and thus cause the land to encroach 
on the sea. Red mangrove (see also ad): a name given to 
a West Indian variety of the Common Mangrove, formerly 
separated as R. Candel ; also in Australia, to Bruguiera 
rheedii. 

1613 W. C. Plain Descr. Barmudas F 2 b, Amongst all 
the rest there growes a kinde of tree called Mangrowes, 
they grow very strangely, & would make a man wonder to 
see the manner of their growing. 1637 R- LrcoN Barbadoes 
72 The mangrave is a tree of such note as she must not be 
forgotten. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 151 Low swampy Land, 
overgrown with Red Mangroves. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) 

I. 193 A large lagoon, by the sides of which grows the true 
mangrove, such as is found in the West-Indies. 1845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. xx't. 498 The channel.. was bordered on each 
side by mangroves, which sprang like a miniature forest out 
of the greasy mud-banks. 1889 Maiden L/sef. Native Plants 
31 6 Bruguiera Rheedii. .Red Mangrove. 

*[[ Ligon’s description of the ‘ mangrave ’ confuses 
it (as Sloane pointed out) with the Mahoe (see 
MahoeI i). Heuce some later writers have ap- 
plied the name mangrove-tree to the Mahoe. 

2 . Applied, on account of similarity of habit and 

appearance, to various other plants, a. Any tree 
or shrub of the genus Avicennia (N. O. Verbenacex), 
esp. the White Mangrove {A. officinalis') found in 
Brazil and Australasia, and the Black or Olive 
Mangrove ( A . nitida) of tropical America and 
Africa, b. Button mangrove, a small W. African 
tree, Conocarpus erectus (N. O. Combretacex ). Also 
called Zaragoza mangrove {Treas. Bot. 1866). 0. 

White mangrove, Laguncularia racentosa (N. O. 
Combretaceaz), found in the West Indies, d. In 
Australasia (see Morris Austral Eng. 1898) used 
with various qualifications in the names of certain 
plants indigenous or cultivated there, as milky 
mangrove, Exccecaria Agallocha (N. O. Euphor- 
biacese) ; native mangrove (in Tasmania), a legu- 
minous tree, Acacia longifolia ; red mangrove 
(see also 1), Heritiera littoralis (N. O. Stercu- 
liacese) ; river mangrove, an East Indian tree, 
AEgiceras majus (N. O. Myrsinex), naturalized in 
Australia ; rope mangrove, Hibiscus arboreus. 

1683 J. Poyntz Tobago 29 White Mangrove is of little use, 
save only to make Ropes with. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 54 
The black Mangrove is the largest Tree. 1730 G. Hughes 
Barbados 199 It is called the Rope-Mangrove, from, the Use 
that is made of the Bark of it to make Ropes or Halters for 
Cattle. 1830 Lin n ns Y Nat. Syst. Bot. 238 Avicennia to- 
mentosa, the White Mangrove of Brazil. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 352 Button Mangrove {Conocarpus erecta, 
Jacq.), 1889 Maiden Use/. Native Plants 555 Heritiera 
littoralis . .‘Red Mangrove ’ of Queensland. 

3 . attrib., as mangrove bark , bush, jungle, root, 
swamp, thicket, tree, wood ; mangrove eascabel, 
a South American rattlesnake ; mangrove crab, 
some kind of crustacean of Jamaica; mangrove 
cuckoo, a North American cuckoo, Coccyzus 
minor ; mangrove family, the Rhizophoracem ; 
mangrove fly, a West African dipterous insect, 
Chrysops dimidiatus ; mangrove-grape (tree) 

? Obs., ? Coccoloba uvifera ; mangrove-hen, in 
Jamaica, a species of rail, probably R alius longi- 
rostris ; mangrove-myrtle, an Indian myrtaceous 
tree, Barringtonia acutangula ; mangrove oyster, 
an edible oyster which grows upon the submerged 
roots of mangroves ; mangrove snapper, a spa- 
roid fish, Lutjanus aurorubens, native of the West 
Indies and the adjacent coast of America north- 
ward to South Carolina ; mangrove tannin, a 
soluble extract of the bark of the mangrove. 

1792 Act 32 Geo. Ill, c. 49 § 2 Red “Mangrove Bark is 
subject to a Duty. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 1085,1 have 
tried many other drugs, .including, .mangrove hark, 1796 
Morse Avier. Geog. I. 718 Low sandy islands and marshes, 
covered with “mangrove bushes. 1871 Kingsley At Last 
xiii, We found.. two large snakes. . .They were, the Negros 
told us, ‘ Dormillons ’, or ‘“Mangrove Cascabel a species as 
yet, I believe, undescribed. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 
422 The “Mangrove-Crab. This species is very common. 
1782 Latham Gen. Syn, Birds I. n. 537 “Mangrove Cuckow. 
1859 S. F. Baird Catat. N. Amer. Birds 71 (Smithsonian 
Misc. Collect. II) Coccygus minor Cab. Mangrove Cuckoo. 
1883 Moloney W.Afr. Fisheries 42 (Fish. Exh. Publ.), The 
trees on which oysters are.usually to be found in. the tropics 
are of the “mangrove family. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 
1067 A blood-sucking dipterous insect — Chrysops dimidiatus 
the ' “mangrove fly'. 1696 Sloane Catal. Plant. Jamaica 
184 The “Mangrove Grape-tree. X753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. App., Mangrove-grape [identified with the Guaja- 
bara or ‘seaside-grape']. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 
313 Grape, Mangrove, Polygonum. 1842 Hill in Gosse 
Birds Jamaica { 1847) 367, I .. found that the “Mangrove- 
hens had been searching for small crabs. _ 1849 E. B. East- 
wick Dry Leaves 210 The North Point of the Richel 
mouth, which is covered with “mangrove jungle. 1:847 
Leichhardt Jml. Overland Exped. ix. 289 As its foliage 
and the manner of its growth resemble the mangrove, we 
called it the “mangrove-myrtle. 1683 J. Poyntz Tobago 
23 The “Mangrove Oyster. 1883 Moloney IV. Apr. 
Fisheries 42 (Fish. Exh. Publ.), Mangrove oysters are not 
as much sought after as bed or rock oysters, 2699 Dampier 


Voy. II. n. 17 The “Mangrove-Roots that grow by the sides 
of the Creeks are loaden with them [xc. Oysters], 1734 
Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 316 The “Mangrove 
Snapper [/?-z«hr<iSuapper]. It is esteemed pretty good Food. 
1884 G.B. Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Usef. Aquatic Anim. 1 . 397 
The ‘Mangrove Snapper 1 of Charleston.. is a much more 
slender . . fish. 1851-6 W oodward Mollusca 208 In the mud 
of rivers, and in “mangrove swamps. 1894 Nation (N.Y.) 

6 Sept. 176/3 “Mangrove-tannin comes principally from India. 
1851 H. Melville Whale xii. 61 A low tongue of land, 
covered with “mangrove thickets. 1672 W. Hughes A nier. 
Physician 98 This tree is [in Jamaica] most familiarly called 
the “Mangrove-Tree, or by some the Oyster-Tree. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 54 There are 3 sorts of Mangrove-Trees, 
black, red and white. 1855 Kingsley Westm. Ho i xx, A 
low line of “mangrove-wood, backed by primaeval forest. 
Mangrove A An alleged name of a fish. 

1828-32 in Webster (citing Pennant). 

Mangn. ay, obs. form of Maguey. 

II Mangue (mssrjg). [a. F. mangue , perh. a 
colonial shortening of Mangouste Mongoose,] The 
Kusimanse ( Crossarchus obscurus'). 

1840 Cuvier's Anim. King/. 93 The Mangue. ..Has the 
muzzle, teeth, pouch, and gait of the Surikate. 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVI. 409/1. 

Mangue, Mangunel : see Mango, Mangonel. 
Mangur, -gurnele : see Mangoue, Mangonel. 
Mangustan, -een, vars. Mangosteen. 
Mangy (miBmcigi), a. Also 6 mangye , 6-7 
maungy, mangie, 7 maingy, 7, 9 mangey, [f. 
Mange sb. + -y.] 

1 . Having the mange ; of the nature of or caused 
by the mange, fin i6-i7th c. also of human 
beings or their ailments : Scabby ( obs .). 

c 1540 Hey wood Four P. P. 620 A goodly thynge for 
dogges that be mangy. 1571 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford (1880) 336 Any kynae of mangy cattle or horses in- 
fected w tu the glaunders of the chyne. 1614 Markham 
Cheap Husb. 1. xl. 29 If the Mayne be mangie you shall 
annoynt it with Butter and Brimstone. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Jos. i. 25 So shalt thou see thy face.. so shamefully sawey, 
mangy, pocky and scabbed. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 
68 Many Leperous and Mangy Diseases. 1688 Persec. Pied- 
mont 40 By continual lying.. these poor People were be. 
come so mangy, that their very skin .. parted from their 
Flesh, c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide n. xlix. (1738) 
185 Rub the Mangy places gently with a woollen Cloth. 
1743 Bui.keley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 131 They had a 
mangey Dog. 2806 Med. Jml. XV. 157 In my last com- 
munication, I made a few remarks on Dr. Rowley’s ox-faced 
boy; in my present I propose to give a short account of his 
mangey girl. 1889 J. K. J erome Three Men in Boat 207 A 
French poodle, . . mangy about the middle. 
fig. x6o6 Dekker Sev. Sinnes vi. (Arb.) 39 And.. being 
rubd with quicksiluer, which they loue because they haue 
mangy consciences. 

Comb. 1609 Dekker Guts Home-bk. i. 8 To shew that 
you truly loath this polluted and mangy-fisted world. 

2 . Squalid, poverty-stricken, shabby, ‘ seedy ’. 

<21529 Skelton Dk. Albany 138 Euer to remayne In 

wretched beggary And maungy misery. 1546 Bale Eng. 
Votaries i. (1550) 32 He [hauynge] nothynge of them agayne 
but a mangye monkes cowle and hys buryall in Paules. 
1594 Nash it Unfort. Trav. 1 Pantofles.. mangie at the toes, 
lyke an Ape about the mouth. 1844 Thackeray Contrib. to 
Punch Wks. (Biog. ed.) VI. 81 The Royal Palace . .resembles 
Newgate whitewashed and standing on a sort of mangy 
desert. 1859 Sala Twice round Clock (1861) 172 It is full of 
bad smells, mangy little shops,.. and bad characters. 1860 
Mayhew Upp. Rhine ii. § L 62 The.. gardens are little 
better than a mangey coppice. *883 Lougm. Mag. July 
258 A mangy old cloth coat is preferred, x886 H. F. Lester 
Under two Fig Trees 177 A sprig or two of mangy grass. 

3 . Used as a general term of contempt: Beggarly, 
mean, ‘lousy’. Very common in the 17th c. 

1538 Bale 7 'hre Lawes E vij b, The lorde doth not regarde 
Your mangy mutterynge. a 1625 Fletcher Woman's 
Prize iv. i, You have abused me. .such a way that shames 
the name of Husband, Such a malicious-mangy way. a 1653 
G. Daniel Idylls iii. 124 If some bolder wakes The Mangie 
Scribe tells what y° Pigeon speakes. 1694 Motteux Rabe- 
lais iv. lxvi. (1737) 271 Thou mangy Noddy-peak 1 

Mangy, obs. form of Mange sb . 1 
Mangys, obs, pi. of Manche. 

Mangzie, variant of Manyie Sc. Obs. 
Manhad(d)en, variant of Menhaden. 
Man-lia'ndle, »- [fi Man sb . 1 + Handle v. ; 
in sense 3 cf. dial, manangh (Devon) to mangle, 
which may belong to Mangle v. (AF. mahangler). j 
+ 1. trans. To handle or wield a tool. Obs. 

1457 R, Fannande Mon. Christ's Hasp. Abingdon xiii, 
The Mattok was man-handeled right wele a whyle, 

2 . Naut., etc. ‘To move by force of men, with- 
out levers or tackles’ (Adm. Smyth), 

1867 Smyth Sailor 1 s Word-bk. 1894 Times 27 Jan. 10/2 
The larger weapons will be worked by electricity, but are 
also capable of being man-handled. 1902 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 
331/2 I’m going to man-handle my gun down the slope. 
1903 Daily Chron. 19 Feb. 3/3 Stalwart Punjabis . .hand out 
bags of stores, . .or manhandle a fractious, restive animal. 

3 . slang. To handle roughly; to pull or hustle 
about. 

1865 Hotted s Slang Diet., Man-handle, to use a person 
roughly, as to take him prisoner, turn him out of a room, 
give him a beating. 1886 Century Mag. Apr. 905/1 Two of 
our roughs began to haze him : but they mistook their call- 
ing, and in two minutes were so mauled and manhandled 
that it was reported aft. x888 Clark Russell Death Ship 
II. 253, I.. was for.. manhandling him, ghost or no ghost. 
1891 Kipling Light that failed iii, I’ll catch you and man- 
handle you, and you’ll die. 1894 R. H. Davis Eng. Cousins 
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34 The cry of * Welsher \ . . which sometimes on an English j 
race-course means death from man-handling. 

Ma-n-Jiater. A hater of mankind ; a misan- 
thrope. Also occas., a hater of the male sex. 

1579-80 North Plutarch, Akib. (1598) 218 Timon sur- 
named Misanthropus (as who would say, Loup-garou, or the 
manhater). 1641 Milton Ch. Govt, 11. Concl. 60 What will 
these man-haters yet with more despight and mischiefe do? 
1678 Shadwell (title) The History of Timon of Athens, the 
Man-hater. 1714 Mandeville . Fab. Bens (1725) 1 . 386, 

I would have no sagacious critick pronounce me a man- 
hater.. .1 am a great lover of company. *759 Goldsm. Pol. 
Learn, vi, Rousseau, of Geneva, a professed man-hater. 
*827 Carlyle Germ. Lit. in Misc. Ess. (1872) I. 32 The 
grimmest manhaters . . will be found in abundance. 1885 
Stevenson Pr. Otto n. ii. 85 Essentially he is to be numbered 
among the man-haters. 1896 Wes tin. Gaz. 5 Mar. 3/3 It is in 
no way true that we are man-haters and discontented women, 
t KEanhead. Obs. Forms: 3 manede, mon- 
heade, 3-4 manhede, 3-6 manhed, 4 manhiede, 
Sc. manheide, 4-5 mohhede, 4-6 Sc. manheid, 

5 monhedde, 6 manheed, 6-7 manhead. [f. 
Man sb . 1 + -head. Cf. Manhood.] 

1 . The state of being human; the condition of 
belonging to humanity ; human nature. 

c 1220 Bestiary 690 He. .drowing Solede in ure manhede. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5253 }>e gude men sal sa hym in 
manhed l>an, With )>e godhed, als God and man. c 1350 
Will. Palerne 4390 Sone schal fie puple se |?i semli face, In 
manhede & in minde as it out to bene. 1390 Gower Con/ 

I. 144 Forthi, my Sone, tak good hiede So forto lede thi 
manhiede, That thou ne be noght lich a beste. _ c 1440 
Hylton Scala Per/, (W. de W. 1494) it. xxx, For in oure 
lorde Jhesu are two kyndes,the manhede and the godhede. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Lai! ye 228 For anon the godhed was 
unyed to the manhed in the vyrgyns wombe. 1543 Becon 
New Years Gift Wks. 1564 I. 177 b, He only Teceaued his 
fleshe and manhed of Mary. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' 
Catech., Cert. Prayers 26 b, Luke, 6 maist meike maker, on 
the manheid of thy weal beloued sone, and haue mercie 
vpon thy warkmanshipe. 

b. Human shape or form. 
c 1330 King of Tars 426 The blake hound,. .To hire spac 
in monhede, In whit ermure as a kniht. 

2 . The quality of being manly ; manhood ; viri- 
lity ; courage, valour. 

c 1275 Lay. 24671 Bote he were J?ries ifonded in fihte, and 
his manede icud and him seolf icnowe. c *350 Will. Palerne 
431 Me {>inkes, bi his menskful maneres & his man-hede, 
pat he is koine of god kin. T375 Barbour Bruce 1. 402 Bot 
off manheid and mekill mycht. Till Ector dar I na ne comper. 
c 1420 Anturs 0/ Arth. 351 Here commesane errant kniijte; 
Do him resone and ri}te, For fii manhede. £1475 Par- 
tenay 92 He wold preue lijs vertu and manhede With noble 
knightes and peple worthi. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 
8* Lufe is causs of honour ay, Luve makis cowardis man- 
heid to purchass. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 148 
Samson also, for manheid and prudence, All Israeli that had 
in gouernance, Dalila desauit in vnder couertoure. 
b. Manly dignity ; the dignity of manhood. 
c 1290 V. Eng. Leg. I. 74/106 He was )>o cuyndeste 
englische man pat was of enie manhede. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 
1840 Lesen y mot mi manhed Or Jeld ysonde me fra 

3 . Homage. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5197 Hii dude him anon hor man- 
hede, & ne contekede nammore. Ibid. 8716 peruore monie 
heyemen ne dude him none manhede. 

4 . Humanity, humaneness, kindness. 

*382 Wyclie Titus iii. 4 The benygnyte, and humanite, 
tr manhed , of our sauyour God. 2387 Trrvisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 429 Alisaundre dede it nou3t for love but for 
manhede [1432-50 manhode, L. non atnoris sect kumanitatis 
causa], c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1415 Cuthbert wel- 
eomed him with manhede. 

Ma'n-hole. A hole or opening in a floor, 
pavement, boiler, sewer, etc., through which a 
man may pass to gain access to certain parts. 
Also, a recess in a wall, etc., used as a place of 
refuge, e. g. to avoid passing trains ; a hole in a 
covered boat or canoe for the accommodation of 
a rower or paddler. 

1703 Smeaton Edystone L. § 274 The center stone was 
made large enough to admit of an opening, from floor to 
floor, or Man-Hole, to be made through it. 1839 R. S. 
Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 120 In the crown of the boiler 
is a large circular opening, called a man hole. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXI. 3i8/r To make apertures or man-holes .. to 
enable persons.. to enter and cleanse the sewers. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Ex/ (1856) 477 The pah, or man-hole, as we 
would term it, is very nearly in the centre [of the kayak]. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 61 They are sent down 
the main hatchway by a strop and toggle in the man-hole. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Man-hole, Corn. The hole 
in a sollar through which men pass upon the ladder or from 
one ladder to the next. 189a E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
119 Each rower sits in a manhole [of a * decked ’ boat], 1893 
Law Times XCV. 204/2 His horse’s foot struck the cover 
of a manhole in the middle of the road, and it fell. 

attrib. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 316 The man- 
hole door. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 55/2 Patent Venti- 
lating Man-hole Cover for Sewers. 1900 Engineering Mag. 
acix.742/2 Manhole plates., in the shape of ovals. 

Manhood (mse-nhud). Forms : see Man sbJ 
and -hood. 

X, The state or condition of being human; 
human nature. 

<21225 Leg. Kath. 986 pe godcundnesse of godd, for men- 
nesse of his monhad. 1340 Ayenb. 12 pe pridde article, .be- 
longed to de zone as to de manhode ; pet is to zigge ase det 
he is man dyadlich. c 15x1 1 st Eng. Bk.Amer. (Am) Introd. 
30/2 They say that in christo is alone the godhed without 
the, manhod. 2529 More Dyalogt 1. Wks. 155/2, All y* 
textes that seme to make him lesse, be nothynge to be 


vnderstanden of his godhedde, but of his manhode onely. 
2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Athan. Creed, Equall to the 
father as touchyng his Godhead : and inferior to the father 
as touchyng his manhode. Ibid., By takyng of the manhode 
into God. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 314 Therefore thy Humi- 
liation shall exalt With thee thy Manhood also to this 
Throne; Here shall thou sit incarnate. 2703 Rowe Fair 
Penit. I. i. 222 Keep. .A little Pity to distinguish Manhood 
Lest other Men. .should, .judge you to be number’d with 
the Brutes. 1848 R. I. Wilberforce Doctr. Incam. xv. 
(1852) 440 That real manhood of Christ our Lord, which 
binds Him at this moment to collective humanity. 1865 
Lowell Harvard Comment. Ode ix, Yea, Manhood hath a 
wider span And larger privilege of life than man. 
b. The dignity of man. 

C1400 Arth. Merl. (Line- Inn MS.) 2172 (Kolbing) 5 «f 
y telle pis folk by fore, How )?at how ware gete and bore, 
Panne schal hit sprynge wide and brode, pen hastow lore 
py manhod. 

2 . The state of being a man : a. as opposed to 
childhood ; b. as opposed to womanhood. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 185 This Elda triste in special Upon 
aknyht, whom fro childhode He hadde updrawe into man- 
hode. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Cj b, When riper yeares 
and manhoode made vs strong, Then we knew much, and 
more still would be showing. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. in. iv, 295 
Pis. [To Imogen, about to disguise herself.] To some shade, 
And fit you to your Manhood. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 148 
Was shee made thy guide, Superior, or but equal, that to 
her Thou did’st resigne thy Manhood. Ibid. xi. 246 His 
starrie Helme unbuckl’d shew’d him prime In Manhood 
where Youth ended. 2725 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 6 Methuselah, 
when he was nine hundred and sixty Years old, ..was the 
same Person as when he was in his full Vigour of Manhood, 
or when he was an Infant, newly born. 2856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) 1 . ii. 109 Children, as they grew to manhood, 
inherited the duty of revenging their fathers’ deaths. _ 1882 
A. W. Ward Dickens iv. 86 One likes to think of him in 
these years of vigorous manhood. 

fig. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Commw. 138 The three 
ages of France : her child-hood, till Pepin : her man-hood, 
till Capet ; her old age, till now. 1841 MYKV.sCath. Th. hi. 
§ 34. 123 Is it a disposition befitting spiritual manhood? Is 
it not characteristically childish 1 

3 . The qualities eminently becoming a man; 
manliness, courage, valour, arch. 

1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. hi. 184 }it I may as I my3te menske 
the with 3iftes, And mayntene thi manhode more than 
thow knoweste. c 139a Chaucer Compl. Venus 4 Remem- 
braunce Upon the manhod and the worthinesse, . . Of him 
whos I am al, whyl 1 may dure, c 140a Lydg. Compl. Bl. 
Knt. 333 Notwithstondyng his manhode and his myght, 
Love unto, him did ful grete unright. 1530 Palsgr. 500/2 
Whan he is well whyttelled, he wyll crake goodly of his 
manhode. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 50/1 The Britains 
aswell with constant manhood, as skilfull practise, . . auoided 
and beat from them the arrowes and darts. 1590 Shaxs. 
Mids. N. hi, ii. 412 Follow my voice, we’l try no manhood 
here. 1600 Holland Livy xxv. Argt. 544 That province 
had beene quite lost, but for the singular manhood and In- 
dustrie of L. Martius a knight of Rome. 1618 Rowlands 
Night Raven (1620) 29 Tom of his manhood boasts That he 
like butter-flies esteemes all Ghoasts. 1829 Hood Eug. 
Aram xvi, There was a manhood in her look That murder 
could not kill. 1853 Whittier Hero 75 Peace hath higher 
tests of manhood Than battle ever knew, 
f 4 . Humanity, humaneness. Obs. 

1432-50 [see Manhead 4, quot. 1387]. 2470-85 Malory 

Arthur v. x. 177 And so wyll I yf thou wylt socoure and 
ayde me that I maye be crystned and byleue on god. And 
therof I requyre the of thy manhode. 1555 Watreman 
Fardle Facians II. iii. 126 Suche tendrenes had been shewen 
to two, or three [children], as the mothers loked for, and 
manhode. .doth require. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixix. 
27 Inasmuehe as manhod willeth to succour the afflicted. 

f 5 . Homage. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. ig He ys wel renay pet pet land pet he halt of 
his lhorde deth in-to pe hond of his uyende, and de)? him 
manhode. Ibid., He de}? manhode to the dyeule, and be- 
comp his prel. 

6 . Men collectively; the adult male members 
of a population, nation, or the like. 

1588 Copy Let. sent to Mendoza 27 The Lord Strange, 
the Earls sonne, and all the manhood of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, would goe ouer the Seas and fetch the Earle home. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 15 The whole manhood of Greece 
fought the battell of Salamis. 1609 — Amm. Marcell. 115 
There followed a multitude of all sorts and degrees, picked 
and chosen out of the manhood of the nations adjoyning. 
1640 Yorke. Union Hon., Battells 1 In the Rere-guard was 
the Duke himselfe, with his whole manhoode of Normans. 

7 . attrib . : manhood suffrage, that form of 
popular election in which the suffrage is granted 
to all male citizens of lawful age not disqualified 
by crime, insanity, etc. 

1873 tr. Strauss' Old Faith <p New Ixxxi. 329. 1877 R. 
Lowe in Fortn. Rev. Dec. 728, 

Ma-n-lm:uter. A hunter of men ; usually a 
contemptuous term for cannibals, slave-dealers, 
brigands, or the like. 

1555 Eden Decades 242 marg., Manhunters. 1819 Metro- 
polis II. 2x9 All blood-suckers and man hunters, he they 
adders, blood-hounds, bailiffs, or even certain attornies. 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, fix iv. 179 It was a picture such 
as may be seen only in a bivouac of guerilleros, of brigands, 
of man-hunters. 1892 ZaNGwill Bow Mystery 23 The 
hardened old man-hunter’s voice was not free from a tremor. 
So Mam-huntingf sb. and a . ; also Mam-hunt sb. 
1555 Eden Decades To Rdr., A pray to those manhuntynge 
woolues. Ibid. 142 All the whiche gyue them selues onely 
to manhuntynge. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Man- 
hunting , the impress service. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
of Fleet I, 203 One time there was the mischievous practice 
of man-hunting. 1897 Daily News 9 Mar. 6/1 Those regions 
of man-hunts and hideous blood orgies. 1898 Ibid. 31 Dec 


2/3 The man-hunting trials promoted by the Association of 
Bloodhound Breeders. 

Iffa.ni (ma’ni). Also 8 many, 9 mannee. [a. 
Sp. mam (Pineda) ; prob. from some S. American 
language.] 

1 . A South American earth-nut (see quot. 1866). 
17x7 tr. Frezier’s Voy. 186 They have . . a Sort of Fruit 
there [at Pisco], which grows in a Cod that does not rise 
out of the Earth . . The Inhabitants call it Many, llnd., 
marg., Many Fruit. 1760-72 tr. Juan <y Utloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 
I. 78 Another fruit, called mani, is produced by a small 
plant. It is of the size and shape of a pine cone. 1825 
Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 318 The Jack-fruit, sweet sops, sour 
sops, mannees [etc.]. 1866 Treas. Bot. 717/2 Maui, . .a 

Spanish name of the Ground Nut, Arackis hypogeea. 

2 A South American tree (see quot. 1 866). 
x866 Treas. Bot. 737/1 M[oronobea ] coccinea , the Hog 
Gum tree. .. In Guiana and Brazil, where it is called Mam 
or Oatiani, the natives make torches with it. 1800 Asiat, 
Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 75 note, The mani-tree, which yields 
a timber that is almost imperishable. 

Mania (mri-nia). [a. L. mania, a. Gr. pavla, 
related to naweaBat (i—*manye~) to be mad, f. 
wk. -grade of the Indogermanic root *men-, repre- 
sented in many words referring to mental states, 
emotions, etc. (cf. esp. Gr. prjvis rage, glvus mood, 
passion) : see Mind sb. In 14- 17th c. rarely in 
the Fr. form Manie.] 

1 . Nosology. Mental derangement characterized by 
great excitement, extravagant delusions and halluci- 
nations, and, in its acute stage, by great violence. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 266, & wi)?inne .ii}. daies Mania 
come to hir and was oute of hir witt. 1547 Buorde IJrev. 
Health eexx. (1557) 75 Mania is the greke. In latin it is 
named Insania or Furor. In Englishe it is named a mad- 
nes or wodnes lyke a wylde beaste. 1650 Bulwkr Anthro- 
pomet. 207 Some in Mania or Melancholy mndnesse, have 
attempted the same. 1788 ‘ A. Pasquin ’ Childr. Thespis 
(1792) 62 As the Magi their foul incantations prepare, And 
with seeds of the mania impregnate the air ! 1853 Car- 
penter Brine. Hunt. Physiol, (ed. 4) § 830 The state of 
Mania.. is usually characterized by the combination of 
complete derangement of the intellectual powers, with pas- 
sionate excitement upon every point which in the least degree 
affects the feelings. 

b. Applied rarely to a similar condition in 
lower animals. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 272, I judged him 
[a horse] to be vexed with a melancholy madness called of the 
Physitians Mania, or rather Melancholia. 1879 W. L. 
Linds \Y Mind Loxver Anivt. I. 97 They [bees] are. .liable 
to. .temporary epidemic excitement, delirium, or mania. 

C. Inspired frenzy or madness, rare. 

1886 C. A. Briggs Messianic Proph. L 12 The prophetic 
mania comes upon a man like Saul. 

2 . Great excitement or enthusiasm resembling 
madness. Chiefly with a or the: A vehement 
passion or desire; also, in weaker sense (after F. 
manie), a ‘craze’, ‘rage’. Const, for, of. Also, 
a period of great excitement affecting a body of 
persons. 

X689 Evelyn Corr. (1879) III. 443 So vaine a thing it is to 
set ones heart vpon any thing of this nature with that 
passion & mania, that unsatiable Earle,. did, to the detri- 
ment of his estate and family. 1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. 
Lit. (1858) III. 303 At the restoration of letters,., there pre- 
vailed a mania for burying spurious antiquities. 1807 C. W. 
Janson Stranger Amer. 385 The maniaof land speculation. 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 243 Catalogues, with a 
few annotations on the mania of portrait collectors. 1837 
_Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 199, 1 was told at Wash- 
ington. .that ‘the people of New England do good by 
mania’. 1855 Macaulay hist. Erg. xix. IV. 322 A mania 
of which the symptoms were essentially the same with those 
of the mania of 1720. .seized the public mind. 1878 Jevons 
Prim. Pol. Econ. 122 A prudent man would never invest in 
any new thing during a mania or bubble. X879 M c Carthy 
Own Times II. xxiii. 196 He had a detestation for demo- 
cratic doctrines which almost amounted to a mania. 1884 
Gilmour Mongols 149 The mania which possesses the Mon- 
gols for making pilgrimages. 

b. with qualifying word prefixed, indicating the 
kind of ‘mania’, as railway, tulip mania, etc. 

1777 in N. E. Hist. $ Gen. Reg. (1872) XXVI. 259 The 
rage for building in England .. is somewhat similar to the 
tulip mania in Holland. X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
600 During the rage of the paper currency mania. 1896 
Godey’s Mag. (U. S.) Apr. 448/1 The heart mania has ex- 
tended to the watch, a favorite design showing two linked 
hearts set with pearls. X903 Daily Chron. 13 Oct. 5/1 In 
the last decade of that century a canal mania raged, in many 
ways resembling the railway mania of some sixty years ago. 
-mania, a terminal element, repr. Gr. pavia 
Mania in composition. 

There were in. Gr. a few compounds in -fxavla (rare and 
chiefly post-classical), expressing the general sense ‘a certain 
kind of madness’, or ‘the state of being mad after some ob- 
ject ’, and corresponding as nouns of quality or condition to 
the related adjs. (a much more frequent formation) in 
-naio/s = 1 -mad Examples are yvvatKonavCa mad passion 
for women, epwrojaavta love-madness, hrmisavla mad love for 
horses, vSpov-avCa * water-madness ’, hydrophobia. In the 
x6th and 17th c. a number of quasi-Greek compounds, de- 
noting species of mania, were invented and used in medical 
Latin, and some of these, as nymphomania, have been 
adopted in Eng. Other technical or quasi-technical words, 
formed in the 19th c., are kleptomania, lypemania, megalo- 
mania. In the 1 7-1 8th c. the currency of F. manie in the 
sense of a * craze ’ or passion (e. g. for some pursuit, or the 
collection of some class of objects) suggested the formation 
of a number of quasi-Gr. compounds such as bibliomanie 
mania for books, mitromanit mania for metre, rnilomanie 
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mania for sons; ; and hybrid formations such as Anglomanie 
mania for things English, tuhpowanie mania for tulips. 
Several of tliese words have been adopted in Eng. with the 
ending - mania , and in the 19th c. it became somewhat 
common to invent nonce-words with this ending. Examples 
are baacomania, a craze for establishing banks ; Graio- 
manta [L. Grai-us Greek], passion for things Greek ; Ita- 
loniania, wild enthusiasm for Italy; Queenomatlia, 
(applied by Southey to the popular devotion to the cause 
of Queen Caroline) ; scribblaomania, a craze for scrib- 
bling. The sbs. in -mania have, ac.ually or potentially, 
correlative sbs. in -maniac ; the words in -mane are of 
rare occurrence, and are viewed as Gallicisms. 

1788 Trifle’' No. 8. 104 ’Till the wide Nugae-mania spread. 
1792 Coleridge Lett. (1895) I. 33, I never had the scribble- 
mania stronger on me than for these last three or four 
days. 1815 [VV. H. Iceland] {title), Scribbleomania. 1820 
Southey in Life 4 Corr. (1850) V. 53 The Queenomania 
•will probably die away ere long. 1837 Blackio. Mag-. XLI. 
848 During all the late fury of land-jobbing schemes in 
the west, of building extravagances in the east, of banco- 
mania everywhere, . . the cotton manufacture alone remains 
unscathed . 1835 Maurice Learn. <5- Work. 254 This . . would 
be a fair representation of the motives and arguments which 
created the Roman Graiophobia. And the Roman Graio- 
mania in the young men will have had as intelligible an 
explanation, i860 Ld. Derby In LA. Malmesbury's Mem. 
(1884) II. 213 His Italomania and his Free Trade policy, 
f Ma-niable, a. Obs. Also 6-7 many able, 
(7 mannyable, mainaable). [a. OF. maniable , 
f. manier to handle ( = It. maneggiare : see Man- 
age vi), f. L. mantis hand.] 

1 . Easy to handle ; flexible, pliable, workable. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 64 Gauntelots. .to receyue the 

strokes yf it were so that his other armures manyable faylled 
to hym. 1520 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 55 note, For the 
nymble handlyng wheroff[thesworde] Hehathe or knowythe 
no feate, but thowght it not manyable, and callyd the Admi- 
rall,and cawsed hym to feell the weght theroff. 1390 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 4 b, Short, strong, and light arming 
daggers are more maniable. 1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 
140 Those instruments of battery .. were left off . . because 
they were not so maniable and tractable, and apt for trans- 
portation, as these are. a 1612 Raleigh To P. Henry Rem. 
(1661) 251 If she [a ship] be bigger she will be of lesse use, 

. .lesse nimble, lesse mannyable. 1633 R. Ashley Barri's 
Cochin China D ivb, It [the elephant’s trunk] i_s so flexible 
and maniable that he extendeth and turneth it as he list. 
1634 Earl Mon.vl tr. Bentivoglio's Wnrrs Flanders 183 
The earth about it is everywhere manyable, so as Trenches 
may easily be made. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Gim- 
lels, Your Business only is to make the Paste firm, and to 
knead it well ; if it be not maniable, and that if you cannot 
draw it with your Hands, .you must beat it in a Mortar. 

b. Of a person or his attributes: Manageable, 
tractable. 

c 1396-1604 Bacon Helps Intell. Powers Wks. 1839 VII. 
too And as to the will of Man, it is that which is most mani- 
able and obedient as that which admitteth most medicines 
to cure and alter it. 1605 — Ado. Learn. 1. ii. § 8 Learning 
doth make the minds of men gentle, generous, maniable, 
and pliant to government. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay s Ar- 
gent's 275 This rage, which was . . not maniable by any pru- 
dence or counsell. 1630 Lennaud Charron's IVisd. 11. ix. 

§ 3- 33+ To be supple and maniable, to know how to rise 
and fall, to bring himselfe into order, when there is need. 

2 . That may be handled or felt, palpable. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 27/1 He is not manyable ne may 
not be handled, c 1520 Andrews Noble Lyfe t. xlih I ijj, 
The Motte..is a maniable worm, and yet it hydeth him in 
y clothe that it can scantly be sene. 1665 J. Sergeant 
Sure Footing 64 Actions, Sacraments, and all other outward 
shows which could be invented to make such mysteries 
maniable. 1686 Cotton tr. Montaipie II. n. xii. 261 We 
..leave to them [Beasts] for their Divident, Essential, Ma- 
niable, and Palpable Goods, as Peace, Repose [etc.]. 

Maniac (m/i'nirek), a. and so. Forms: 7 
maniacque, 7-8 maniaek, 8- maniac, [ad. 
late L. maniac-us (as if a. Gr. *pavca/c-as), f. pavia 
Mania. Cf. F. t naniaquei] A. adj. 

L Affected with mania ; raving with madness. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Maniacque , mad, braine 
sick. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xlii, So, she scourged 
forth the maniac multitude To rear this pyramid. 1825 
Scott Talism. xviii, My words shall be those of the maniac 
outcast which I am. 

trattsf. 1836 Bryant Serenade x, The maniac winds, di- 
vorcing The turtle from his mate. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characterized by mania ; 
belonging to or characteristic of a maniac. 

1727 Kinneir in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 347, 1 .. us’d Cam- 
phire in Maniac Disorders. 1817 Byron Lam. of Tasso m. 
The. .maniac cry Of minds_ and bodies in captivity. 1830 
Robertson Serm. Ser. hi. iii. (1872) 33 Like maniac ravings. 
1879 Geo. Euot Coll. Break/. P. 236 To gaze with maniac 
stare. 

b. Characterized by wild excitement ; frantic. 
7809 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 127 In the present ma- 
niac state of Europe. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxiv, 
The performance of a maniac hornpipe. 1862 R. Vaughan 
Nonconformity 320 To the government this maniac pro- 
ceeding was a godsend. 

B. sb. One who is affected with mania. 
a 1763 Shenstone Elcg. xvi. xxvi, Scornful she spoke, 
and, heedless of reply The lovely maniac bounded o’er the 
plain. 1773 H v Farmer Demoniacs N. T. 1. viii.143 All 
their [re. demoniacs’] symptoms agree with those of epilep- 
tics and maniacs, who fancied they had evil spirits within 
them. 1784 Cowfer Task 11. 663 And ’tis a fearful spec- 
tacle to see So many maniacs dancing in their chains. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxix. His eye rolled like that of a ma- 
niac in his fever fit. 1877 Black Green Past, xxxvi, As 
though he half expected this maniac to turn and bite him. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as in maniac-like adv. ; also 
appositively as in maniac-maiden. 


1821 Shelley Prometh. Vnb. iv. 470, 1 , a most enamoured 
maiden. .Maniac-like around thee move. 1845 G. Murray 
Islaford 149 The maniac-maiden singeth aye Of love. 

-maniac ; see -mania. 

Mania cal (mansrakal), a. [f. Maniac + -al.] 

1 . Affected with mania. Also absol. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 1. v. 704 When maniacal per- 
sons . . speak in languages which they had never learnt. 
1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 106 Another patient . . became de- 
cidedly and violently maniacal. 1865 _W. II. O. Sankey 
Mental Dis. iii. (1866) 71 Maniacal patients are not neces- 
sarily irascible.. .The maniacal will answer, but speedily 
ramble again from the point. 

2 . Of, belonging to or of the nature of mania ; 
characteristic of a maniac. 

1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra in. i. 89 Epilepsys, and Maniacal 
Lunacies, do usually conform.. to the Age of the Moon. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iv. § 3. 384 Maniacal and 
other Disorders. 1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 196 
The extravagant, almost maniacal, assertion. 1866 Cornh. 
Mag. Aug. 227 In maniacal frenzy. 1899 Crockett Kit 
Kennedy 403 With a quick access of maniacal strength, the 
prisoner cast his guards, .from him. 

Hence Mani’aoally adv. 

1846 E. B. Barrett 10 July in Lett. R. Browning ff 
E. B. B. (1899) II. 323 Poor Haydon ! Think what an agony 
life was to him.. — the man seeing maniacally in all men 
the assassins of bis fame ! i860 W. Collins Worn. White 
xiii. 77 An expression of maniacally intense hatred and fear. 
1894 Bala Things Seen II. 79 He usually came home . .either 
boisterously, lyrically, pugihstically, or maniacally drunk. 

Maniaek, -aequo, obs. forms of Maniac. 

|| Manica (mce-nika). [L. ; cf. Manche.] A 
sleeve ( obs.rare ~° ). Manica Hippocratic—- Hippo- 
crates’ sleeve : see Hippocbas 2, Hippocrates. 
Hence + Ma'nicated a., sleeved (obs. rare— 0 ). 

1641 French Distill, ii. (1651) 46 Let the Liquor runne 
through a bagge called Manica Hippocratis made of white 
Cotten. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii. § 23 The Sap., 
through this, as through a Manica Hippocratis, is still 
more finely filtred. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Manica, a Sleeve, 
Gantlet or Glove. L. Ibid., Mandated, wearing a Sleeve, 
Glove or Gantlet. 

Mauicate (msemikrit), a. Bot. [ad. L. mani- 
cat-us furnished with sleeves.] (See quot.) 

183a Lindley lntrod. Bot. 39 Hairs also give the following 
names to the surface of any thing ‘.—Mandate, when inter- 
woven into a mass that can be easily separated from the 
surface. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Manichasan, Manichean (maenikran), a. 
and sb. Also 6 Manichian. [f. L. Manichseus 
(see Manichee) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Manichees or 
their doctrine ; characteristic of a Manichee. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. I. .Pref. § 1 If any thing 
more then ordinary might be said in defence of the Mani- 
chean Doctrine. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Kncwl. 

§ 154 Favourers of Atheism or the Manichean Heresy. 1784 
Cowfer Task. v. 444 As dreadful as the Manichean God. 
Ador’d through fear, strong only to destroy. _ 1851 D. Wil- 
son Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. ii. 230 Manichean symbols 
being introduced on such monuments. 1853 Milman Lat. 
Chr. ix. viii. (1864) V. 385 In another respect the followers 
of Peterde Brueys rejected the usages of the Church, but 
in no rigid or ascetic, and therefore no Manichean spirit. 

B. sb. = Manichee. 

1336 Clement in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. lxi. 
214 Arians Eutichians Manichians. .and all other heretikes. 
1686 Hornf.ck Crucif. Jesus x i. 203 The Marcionites and 
Manichaeans of old, who taught, that Christ had no real or 
substantial body. 1739 S. Boyse Deity 98 Could the wild 
Manichaean own that guide, The good would triumph, and 
the ill subside! 1793 D. Stewart Outl. Mar. Philos. 11. ii. 
§ 293 The Manicheans account for the mixture of good and 
evil in the universe, by the opposite agencies of two co- 
eternal and independent principles. 1869 Lecky Enrop. 
Mor. (1877) I. iii. 426 St. Augustine relates that when he 
was a Manichaean, his mother for a time refused even to sit 
at the same table with her erring child, 
b. transf. 

1873 Morley Rousseau II. x. 3g Rousseau was never 
a manichaean towards nature. To him she was all good and 
bounteous. 1883 Times (weekly ed.) 29 May 12/3 As they 
are not Manicheans, it follows that nothing exists but what 
is good. 

Manichaeanize, manicheanize (masmi- 
kfangiz), v. [f. prec. + -ize.] a. intr. To incline 
to Manichaean opinions, b. trans. To introduce 
Manichaean principles into. Hence Mamiohee'an- 
iz^d ppl. a., Mainiahse’anizing vbl. sb. 

1838 G. S. Faber Inquiry 236 note. The articles wherein 
they were charged with manicheanising. 1863 Pall Mall G. 
8 Sept. 10/2 The adherents of a Manichseanised Christianity. 

Maniclisaism, Manicheism (mae-ni- 
kfjiz’m). Also 7 Manichisme. [f. Man.ichte.us 
(see Manichee) + -ism.] The doctrine or prin- 
ciples of the Manichees. 

1626 [Featley] tr. Parallel!} b, This Doctrin e bringeth into 
the Church Manichisme. 1679 T. Puller Moderat. Ch.Eng. 
vi. 143 Which doctrine of J. S. is condemned, .as the pith of 
Manicheism. 1736-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) Il. ix. 
100 The gloomy and uncomfortable scheme of Scepticism 
and Manicheism. 1833 Maurice Proph. 4- Kings vi. 
97 The Manichaeism which would lead us to think that 
evil may at last triumph, or hold a divided empire with God. 
1861 Pearson Early § Mid. Ages 143 The charge of Mani- 
cheism was brought against the promoters of celibacy. 1871 
Tylor Prim. Cult. II. 300 Manichaeism .. is based on the 
doctrine of two antagonistic principles of good and evil. 

Manichssist (marnikaqist). rare— 1 , [f. as 

prec. + ist.] = Manichee. 

1880 T. A Spalding Eld. Demonol. 17 The second prin- 


ciple is that of the Manichaeists : the division of spirits into 
hostile camps, good and evil. 

Manichean, -ize: see Manichaean, -ize. 
Manichee (msenikr). Also 4 pi. Manaehes, 

6 Man iohey,pl. Marti-, Manyeh.eis,Manach.eis, 

7 Manachy. [ad. late L. Manichseus , late Gr. Mavi- 
Xafos, from the name of the founder of the sect 
(variously recorded as Manes and Manicheans ) who 
lived in Persia in the 3rd century after Christ.] 
An adherent of a religions system widely accepted 
from the third to the filth century, composed of 
Gnostic Christian, Mazdean, and pagan elements. 

The special feature of the system which the name chiefly 
suggests to modern readers is the dualistic theology, accord- 
ing to which Satan was represented as co-eternal with God. 

<11380 St. Augustine 103 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
63 pe Manichees fiat heretykes weren. Ibid. 576 Austin.. 
Ouercom pe Manaehes erryng. 1533 More Debell. Salem 
v. Wks. 939/2 For a certaine sorte there wev of the heretikes 
that wer the Manicheis. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
91 Whan the Arrians,, .and the Manyclieis, sowed abroade 
their opinions. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. vii. § 2 Faustus 
the Manichey. 1641 Hindu J. JSruen v. 15 Augustine con- 
fessed! of himselfe, he was first a Manachy before he was 
a Preacher. 1649 Ju R - Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. iv. 130 A 
Manichee (a hseretick, that Geuyed God to be the maker of 
things visible). 1702 E chard Eccl. Hist. (1710 644 Pope 
Leo said that the Devil reigned in all other heresies, but 
had rais’d his very throne in that of the Manichees. 1833 
J. H. Newman Arians 11. iv. (1876) 195 The Manichees con- 
sidered the Son and Spirit as necessary emanations from 
the Father. 1842 Browning Sold. Sp. Cloister vii, If I trip 
him just a-dying. . Spin him round and send him flying Off 
to hell, a Manichee ? 

Manichian, obs. form of Manichean. 
Manichord (marnikpd). Obs. exc. Hist . 
Forms: 7-8 manicordion, 8 -ium, (7 many- 
cord), 7-9 rnanicord, 8- man; chord, [a. F. 
manicorde , manichordion, corruptly a. med.L, 

* monoch ordium, tnonocordum , a. late Gr. povo- 
\bpbiov, Gr. povoxopfiov Monochord; the word was 
peril, associated by popular etymology with L. 
manus hand. Cf. It. mana -, manicordo (Florio).] 
& Clavichord. 

16x1 Cotgr ., Monochordiser desdoigts, to quauer with the 
fingers, to wag or play with them, as if he touched a Mani- 
cordion. 1668 in rath Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vii. 
378 Paid, - for Ketty’s Many-cords 01 06 00. 1670 Ibid. 381 

For a moneths teaching of Katy and Alice on the harpsi- 
calls and manicords or 00 00. 17x0 in E. W. Dunbar Sac. Life 
(1865) 15, I can play on the Treble and Gamho, Viol, Virgi- 
nelles and Manichords. 1^30-6 Bailey (folio), Manicordumt, 
a musical instrument in form of a spinet. 1823 Roscqe tr. 
Sisntondis Lit. Ettr. (1846) I. v. 128 The rnanicord, or 
claricorde, was a sort of spinet resembling the virginals. 
1830 Mrs. Bray Fitz o/F. xvii, (1884) 148 She has a curious 
hand at the lute, and the manichord. 

Maniele, obs. form of Manacle. 

+ Ma'llicon. Obs. [a. L. manicon , Gr. pavutbv, 
f. root of pavia Mania, paivtoQai to be insane.] 
A kind of nightshade, supposed to cause madness. 

X678 Butler Hud. in. i. 32+ Bewitch Hermetick-men to 
run Stark staring mad with Manicon. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Manicon, an Herb call’d also Dorychnion, a Kind of Night- 
shade. 

Manicord, -cordion, -tum: see Manichord. 
Manicure (mse nikiuoj), sb. [a. F. manicure 
(1877 in Litrid Suppl. Add.), f. L. manus hand + 
ciira care. Cf. the earlier pedicure.] 

1 . One who professionally undertakes the care 
and treatment of the hands and finger-nails. 

x88o Melbourne Bulletin 12 Nov. 7/3 When one has not 
been endowed with a perfect hand at birth,.. the skill of a 
manicure will improve it. 1887 Finch Rom. Love 4 Pers. 
Beauty II. 230 Manicures use acids in their shops, but the 
lemon is quite as good. 18931 F. M. Crawford Marion 
Darche I. 41 Hands.. which neither ordinary scrubbing nor 
the care of the manicure can ever keep clean. 

2 . The treatment and care of the hands and 
finger-nails. 

1887 Finck Rom. Love ff Pers. Beauty II. 230 There are 
not nearly as many secrets in manicure as people imagine, 
igoo Pinero Gay Ld. Quex 1, 2 The instruments and toilet 
necessaries employed in the process of manicure. 

attrib. 1890 Pall Mall G. 6 Jan. 6/1 A set of manicure 
instruments. 1900 Pinero Gay Ld. Quex 1. r The scene 
represents a manicure establishment in New Bond Street. 

Manicure (mse-nikiim), V. [f. prec.] trans. 
To apply manicure treatment to. Also absol. 
Hence Ma-nieured ppl. a Ma-nieuring vbl. sb. 

1889 Century Mag. Oct. 873/1 Where the mother's hands 
washed and cooked, . . the daughter’s shall . . be soft and 
‘manicured’ and daintily gloved. 1803 Black $■ White 
r Apr. 384/ 2 [She] does her mistress’s hair and manicures 
her. 1897 Violet Hunt Unkist, Unkind 1 xiii. (ed. 3) 246 
Holding out a pretty manicured hand. 1900 Pinero Gay 
La l Quex iv. 176 The young gentleman, his manicuring 
being done, has risen. 

Manicurist (mse'nikiuexist). [f. Manicore + 
-ist.] = Manicure sb. 1. 

1889 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 25 May, Ladies who patronize 
the manicurist. 190a Nature LXII. 294/2 The surgeons, 
though they had ceased to rank with manicurists and bar- 
bers, were often little better than bone-setters. 

Manido, variant of Manitou. 
fManie. Obs. [a. F. manie, ad. L. -mania. 
Cf. Pr., It., Pg. mania, Sp. mania.] = Mania. 

c 1386 Chaucf.r Knt.’s T. 516 Manye Engendred of humour 
malencolik. *598 Sylvester Du Bartas tu i. iii. Furies 
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courage and herte. 1508 "Dunbar Tna Mariit IVemen 73 
To manifest mymakdome to multitude of pepill. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) John ii. 11 He manifested [1611 manifested forth] 
his giorie. 1398 Shaks. Marry IV. iv. vi. 15 The mirth 
whereof so larded with my matter, That neither (singly) can 
be manifested Without the shew of both, 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, Who riseth up to manifest her guilt? 
1611 Bible i John iv. 9 In this was manifested the loue of 
God towards vs. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 176 
The sunnes rising manifested unto us our errottr. 1654 
Bramhali. Just Vinci, iii. (1661) 3* Whether the Act were 
operative or declarative, creating new right, or manifesting 
or restoring old right. 1730 Butler Anal. 1. iii. Whs. 1874 
I. 49 He manifests himself to us under the character of a 
righteous governor. 1841 Myers Catfi, Th. iv. § 3. 188 
Nature manifests itself to us only through our senses. 1873 
Manning Mission //. Ghost viii. 210 He created our souls 
to manifest the light of His image. 

"b. Of things: To be evidence of, prove, attest. 

, 1308 Dunbar FlytingZz Thy frawart phisnomy Dois mani- 
fest thy malice to all men. 1607 Shaks. Cor. n. ii. 14 For 
Coriolanus neyther to care whether they loue, or hatehim, 
manifests the true knowledge he ha’s in their disposition. 
<11674 Clarendon Sum. J.eviath. (1676) 125 The instance 
he makes of a Princes subduing an other people.. should 
manifest to him the contrary. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Ohs. 
37 This remark is manifested by the present, as well as by 
many other cases in surgery. 

C. with obj. a clause or accus. with inf., or fcompl. 
1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 105 Thy Life did manifest, 
thou lou’dst me not. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. t. 

§ 22 No man will be able to prove it, when, from the process 
of the Text, 1 can manifest it may be otherwise. 1639 Pear- 
son Creed (1S39) 324 That it was actually so . . the place itself 
will not manifest. 1667 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 
I. 269 Neither, .bowles or boxe had any inscripcion, mani- 
festing them to be the gift of any p’ticular p’.son. c 1680 
Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 476 It is by this chiefly that we 
manifest ourselves to be Christians. 168S R. Holme Armoury 
hi. 326/2 The Triangle will presently manifest whether the 
place be higher or lower than your Eye, 1711 Steele Sped. 
No, 133 i> 4 It is thus in the Life of a Man of Sense, a short 
Life is sufficient to manifest himself a Man of Honour and 
Virtue. 1756 P, Browne Jamaica 97, I have not yet seen 
the capsulm of this plant, and place it here only from the 
habit, which seems to manifest it of this tribe. 

1 2. To expound, unfold, clear up (a matter). 

1330 Palsgr. 632/2, I manyfest, I make a thyng clere or 
open... It is nat for all men to manyfest this mater. 1629 
S'hcrtogenlmh 5 They, .manifested their Cause also vnto 
the Burgers of the Brabandish head Towns. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. in. x. 108 An oration, if it does not manifest 
the mater, loseth its designe. 

3. a. To display (a quality, condition, feeling, 
etc.) by one’s action or behaviour ; to give evidence 
of possessing, reveal the presence of, evince. 

1367 Sa.Hr. Poems Reform, xiv. 67 He Abrahamis Faith, 
but feir, profest ; He Dauidis mercy manifest. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 11. 103 A large Bladder, full blown, will weigh 
more then itself emptied, and manifest this inequality upon 
a ticklish pair of scales. 1782 Cowper Friendship 112 They 
manifest, their whole life through The needle’s deviations 
too, Their love is. so precarious. 1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 436 
No influence, during that time, was manifested bytbe medi- 
cine. .1814 Cary Dante , Par. ix. 18 The eyes Of Beatrice 
..manifested forth Approval of my wish. 1823 Lytton 
Zicci 8 Glyndon had also manifested a graceful faculty for 
verse. 1847 Grote Greece it. xl. (1862) III. 434 The Medes 
.. manifested great personal bravery. 1853 Bright Sp., India 
3 June (1876) 2 When. the. noble Lord made that announce- 
ment, considerable dissatisfaction was manifested on both 
sides of the House. 

b. reft. Of a thing: To reveal itself as existing 
or operative. Similarly in pass. 

1808 Med. Jrnl. X IX. 137 No tendency, in general, to 
dysentery, manifested itself at this time. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat (ed. 2) § 303 This heat . . does not as a rule manifest 
itself by producing any increase of temperature, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xx. 142 A strong polar action was manifested at 
many points of the surrounding rocks. 1876 Bristowe Th. 
% Praci. Med. (1878) 151 The first symptoms are said to have 
manifested themselves on the seventh or eighth day. 

4. To record or enumerate in a ship’s manifest. 
1341 Act 33 Hen. VIII , c. 7 The double value of the saide 

mettall so declared and manifested, i860 Merc. Marine 
Mag. VII, 120 Should a Captain manifest more packages 
than there are on board the ship,.. he shall pay on each 
package so manifested. 1902 Daily Citron. 6 J une 5/2 
Every passenger is ' manifested ’ at the point of departure 
and various particulars about him set out. 

5. intr, To make a ‘manifestation’ or public 
expression of opinion. 

1898 Daily News 21 Feb. 5/6 In this astonishing country 
a gentleman, of repute chooses his own time for going to 
prison, and is aided by the courtesy of the authorities in 
manifesting against the Court which condemned him. Hid. 
26 Sept. 4/4 Public opinion in France manifests entirely in 
the opposite direction. 1899 Ibid. 12 June 7/5 The object 
of the occupants being to manifest there for Loubet. 

6 . Spiritualism. Of a ghost or spirit {rejl. and 
intr.) : To reveal its presence, make an appearance. 

1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Note-Bks. (1871) II. 171 Other 
stances were held in her bed-chamber, at which good and 
holy spirits manifested themselves. 1898 Daily News 29 
Mar, 6/1 A certain ‘ Dr. Phin uit who, however, for some 
time has not manifested at all. 1900 VVestm, Gaz. 22 Dec. 
2/2 She locks the skeleton up in the cupboard, and imme- 
diately the ghost manifests with renewed vigour. 

7. Hist. In Spanish law, to protect (a person) by 
a ‘manifestation’. (See Manifestation 4 .) 

1818 Hallam Mid. Ages iv. (1868) 279 ‘To manifest aiiy 
one’, says the writer so often quoted {viz. Zurita], ‘is to 
wrest him from the hands of the royal officers that lie may 
not suffer any illegal violence. Ibid. 280 note [tr. Zurita], In 
such cases only the Justiciary of Aragon, when recourse is 
had to him, interposes by manifesting the person, arrested. 


Manifestable (mcemfe-stabT), a. Also / 
erron. manifestable, [f. Manifest v. + ~able.] 
Capable of being manifested. 

a 1312 Fabyan Citron, vii. 682 The forsaid storyes been 
manylestable. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 58 
'I 'his is manifestable in long and thin plates of steel. 1713 
Nelson LiJ'e of Bull 331 A difference in the divine nature 
of the Son from that of the Father, the one manifestable, 
the other not manifestable. 1809 Coleridge Friend (1S66) 
338 If a law of nature.. be manifesiable only in and to an 
intelligent spirit. 

Manifestailt (msenife-stant). fad. L. mani- 
festant-em , pr. pple. of manifesto-re \ see -ant.] 
One who manifests or demonstrates in public. 

1880 Daily News 25 May 5/7 A manifestation with no 
manifestants, and but few spectators. 1894 Daily Tel. 28 
June 8/2 The manifestants, however, were quickly dispersed 
by the police. 

+ Masiifesta'r-iasi. Ohs. App. a religious sect. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 11 If there be roome in England 
for [among others] Arminians, Manifestarians [etc.]. 1689 
R. Ware Foxes <5- Firebrands in. 198 These Sectaries . . he as 
follows. 1. Independents.. 6. Manifestarians, or Arminians, 

Manifestation (msenifestiji'Jon). [ad. late 
L. manifestdtion-em, n. of action f. manifestdre to 
Manifest. Cf. F. manifestation , Sp. manifesto* 
cion , It. manifestazionef\ 

1. The action of manifesting or the fact of being 
manifested ; the demonstration, revelation, or dis- 
play of the existence, presence, qualities, or nature 
of some person or thing, + Also, exposition, ex- 
planation. 

1432-30 tr. Higdett (Rolls) V. 405 Tylle hit was made open 
by the manifestacion of a notable signe wheder parte awe 
to be folowede. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 21 b, Of 
this manifestacyon or metynge of our lorde, speketh saynt 
Johan. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 371/2, I. haue 
spoken of this matter somwhat y° more at large, for y» 
manifestacion of their great blindnesse. 1370-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 297 The matter . . requireth more 
wordes for the manifestation thereof than I may now af- 
foorde. 1394 T. B. La Primaiui. Fr. Acad. 11. 201 The 
growing vp of mans body, and of the manifestation by little 
and little of the powers of the soule. 1683 Baxter P ampler. 
N. ’J'., Acts L 3 He shewed himself to them by unquestion- 
able manifestation, at several times in the forty days space. 
1864 Bowen Logic ix. 288 What we mean by Personal Iden- 
tity is sameness of substance under great differences of 
phenomenal manifestation. 1884 Jennings Croker Papers I. 
viii. 226 His friends dreaded that at his funeral there would 
be some manifestation of. .ill-feeling. 

b. An instance of this ; hence, concr. or semi- 
concr. that by which something is manifested. 

1783 Paley Mor. <5- Polit. Philos, vi. x. (1786) 573 Certain 
credited manifestations of the divine will. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 418 The universe is in the aggregate, a mani- 
festation of the attributes of God. 1833 J. H. Newman 
Arlans 11. ii. (1876) 153 The Jewish Scriptures introduce to 
our notice certain peculiar Attributes or Manifestations.. of 
the Deity. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xv, Various odd 
manifestations of surprise and delight. 1858 Gladstone 
Homer II. iii. 180 Jupiter is. .the supreme manifestation of 
Power and knowledge. 1861 Stanley East. Ch. ix. (1869) 
284 The. third great historical manifestation of the Oriental 
Church is the formation of the Russian Church. 1867 Max 
Muller Chips (1880) I. Pref. 10 The first manifestation of 
thought is speech. 

c. Heel. Applied to the action of making known 
to another the state of one’s conscience. 

1657 Pettit. Conf. vii. 134 Let that manifestation be granted 
to be confession, c 1826 Doyle in W. J. Fitz- Patrick Life 
(1880) 1. 523 A rule which requires that each of the sisters. . 
should manifest on a certain day in each month to the 
female Superior the state of their conscience, which . .you 
know would.be carried to such a length that the manifesta- 
tion would include secret temptations [etc.]; in a word, 
that the manifestation was in fact the same as the subse- 
quent sacramental confession to the priest. 

2. A public act on the part of a government in- 
tended as a display of its power and determination 
to enforce some demand; also, a collective action 
(e.g. a procession, public meeting, wearing of 
badges, etc.) adopted by a political party, etc., for 
the sake of calling attention to its views. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 55. The principal 
manifestation of the British power was directed against 
Rangoon. 1873 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 57 Instead of dis- 
countenancing such political manifestations. 

3. In the language of spiritualists, a phenomenon 
or number of phenomena by which the presence of 
a spirit is supposed to be rendered perceptible. 

1833 H. Spicer Sights <5- Sounds 88 In. .1850. .Cincinnati 
first became the scene of manifestations through recognised 
media, i860 All Year Round No. 66. 373 Some of the 
believers were quite overpowered with this ‘ manifestation ’. 

4. Hist. In Spanish law, a process by which an 
accused person might be protected from the ani- 
mus and precipitate action of judges and removed 
to a special prison otxt of their reach. Also, the 
prison provided for this purpose (= Sp. cancel de 
los manifestados), 

1769 Robertson Chas. V (1796 ) I. m. 140 He could remove 
the party accused to the Manifestation or prison of the 
State. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages iv, (1868) 280 note, This 
process [re. jurisfirma], and that which is called manifesta- 
tion have been the chief powers of the Justiciary [of Aragon], 
ever since the commencement of that magistracy. 

Hence Manifesta'tional a., of or pertaining to 
(a) manifestation ; Manifesta'tionist, one who 
believes in manifestation. 


331 So tills fell Fury, for forerunners, sends Manie and 1 
Phrenzie to suborne her friends. 1623 Cuckeram, Manie , 
a disease in the head cal'd madnesse. 

Manie, var. Meinie, company, qbs. f. Manx. 
Manier, obs. form of Manner, Manure. 
Maniew(e, obs. form of Mange sbd 
Manifacrure, obs. f. Manufacture. 

Manifest ( mEenifest), sb. [<v F. manifesle vbl , 
sb., ft manifester to Manifest. Gf. Sp. tuanifiesto, 
Pg., It. manifesto, of similar formation, though 
accidentally coinciding in form with the adj.j 
1. gen. A manifestation, indication. Now rare. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. n. viii. 119 He iudgeth that 
maner of swearing to be a manifest [L. argwnentum ] of 
manifest falling from bis allegance. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives 
Berkeleys (18831 I. 38 For restoring due honor to the dust of 
this Lord Robert, I present his posteritye with tlieis tuelue 
manifests thereof, 1650 H, Brooke Cansem. Health 230 
To give some manifest of a desire of good to the person we 
are angry withaL 1883 E, C. Steoman in Century Mag, 
XXV. 873 Sucli a writer must be judged by. .his books ; 
the parol evidence of no associate can weigh against his 
written manifest for an instant. 

f2. A public proclamation or declaration; an 
open statement ; a manifesto. Obs. 

1618 Decl. Demeanour Raleigh 1 But for Actions, that are 
built vpon sure and solide grounds (such as his Maiesties 
are), it belongeth to them, to bee published by open mani- 
fests. 1641 Chas. I, Sp. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 
308 My Nephew, the Prince Elector Palatine, .hath desired 
me.. to make a Manifest in my Name. 1667 Waterhouse 
Fire Lond. 126 His Proclamations and Manifests against 
Prophaneness. 1670 Cotton Espernon 1. 11.73 There was 
printed a Manifest, subscrib’d by the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
as Head of the League. 1693 Dryden Iliad 1. 473 But you, 
authentick Witnesses I bring, Of this my Manifest: That 
never more This Hand shall combate on the crooked Shore. 
1739 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. IV, 382 After having laid the 
Queen's Manifest before the Assembly, declaring her De- 
signs against Canada. 173a Carte Hist. Eng. III. App. 
820 Murray and the others.. publishing manifests to alarm 
the nation, .were driven . .out of the kingdom. 

3. The list of a ship’s cargo, signed by the master, 
for the information and use of officers of Customs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A Manifest (irt Traftck), a 
Draught of a Master of a Ship’s Cargo, shewing what 
is due to him for Freight from every Person, to whom 
the Goods in his Ship belong, c 1744 in Han way Trav, 
(1762) I. v. ixxi. 327 'i'he said commander . . shall . . make 
oath, that such . . goods . .were . . put on board. . . as in the 
said certificate or manifest is mentioned. 1800 Colquhoun 
Comm. Thames xiv. 399 No Goods shall be imported .. 
unless the Master of the Vessel has on board a Manifest 
signed by himself, containing the names of all the Ports 
[etc.]. 1884 Manch. Exam, 21 Mar. 4/6 If the. .quantities 
turned out differ from the manifest by one half package, the 
merchant is fined, the ship and its cargo confiscated. 1873 
Act 36 Sf 37 Viet, c. 88 Sched. I, Such rice, .not "being entered 
on the manifest as part of the cargo. 

Manifest (marnifest), a. [ad. L. manifestos, 
earlier manufestus , believed to be f. manu-s hand 
+ *fes/us struck (cf. infestus dangerous), f. root 
found in of-fendere, de-fendere. The primary sense 
would thus be ‘palpable Cf. F. manifesto , Sp. 
manifesto , Pg., It. manifesto .] 

1. Clearly revealed to the eye, mind, or judge- 
ment; open to view or comprehension ; obvious. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. nr. pr. x. 72 (Camb. MS.) Thanne 
is it manyfest and opyn bat by the getynge of diuinite men 
hen maked blysful. c 1430 Holland Howlat 25s It neidls 
noeht to renewe all myn vnhele, Sen it was menit to sour 
mynd, and maid manifest. 1333 Coverdale i Esdras ii. 18 
Be it knowne and manifest to our lorde the kynge, that the 
Iewes..begynne to huylde it [the city] agayne. 1333 irt 
Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 262 The better and also manifester testifica- 
tion of the trueth. 1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 
438 b, Three manyfest lyes about one poore platter. i6rt 
Bible John ix. 3 That the works of God should be made 
manifest in him, 1671 Milton Samson 997 She’s gone, a 
manifest Serpent by her sting. 1711 Steele Sped. No, 71 
r 10 The contrary is so manifest, that I cannot think you in 
earnest. 1712 tr. Pomct's Hist. Drugs I. 179 A Gum that 
is. .glewyiu the Mouth, without manifest Taste. 1837 Goring 
& Pritchard Microgr. 181 It is a manifest and visible error. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 26 In many places,. the mass 
showed manifest signs of lateral pressure. 1867 F, W. H. 
Myers S'?. Paul 10 Rise and be manifest, o Morning Star! 
f2. Having evident signs of-, evidently possessed 
of or guilty of. [After the Latin construction with 
genitive.] Obs. 

1681 Dryden Abs. <$• A chit. t. 204 Now, manifest of crimes 
contrived long since, Pie stood a bold defiance with . his 
Prmce. 1700 — * Pah Arc* n. 623 Calisto there stood 
manifest of shame. 1723 Pope Odyss. t, 277 Thus manifest 
of right, I build my claim. Sure-founded on a fair Maternal 
fame. 

+ 3. As adv. = Manifestly. Obs. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astral, 11. § 26 The excellence of the spere 
solide, . amonges other noble conclusiouns, shewyth Mani- 
feste the diuerse assenciouns of signes in diuerse places. 
Manifest (mse-nifest), v. Also 5 ma(g)ny- 
feat._ [ad. F. mamfest-er, or L. manifest-are, f. 
manifest-us (see prec.), Cf. Sp., Pg. manifeslar, 
It. manifeslare ,] 

1. trans. To make evident to the eye or to the 
understanding ; to show plainly, disclose, reveal, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, it. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.), Thinken 
ye to manyfesten yowre renoun and donyowre name to ben 
horn forth ? 1483 Caxton Cato E viij. The synnes ben ofte 

hydde for a tyme but afterward .. they are knowen and 
manyfestyd. 1484 — Fables of Alfonce xl (1889) 281 The 
yonge man manyfested or descouered vnto her alle his 


MANIFESTATIVE. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, iv. 296 To these beliefs 
the manifestationists . . have sought to add a doctrine. *893 
Fairbaikn Christ in Mod. Theol. n. 11. 1. iv. 358 No theory 
of manifestattonal forms and aspects can satisfy the con- 
ditions. 

Manifestative (msemfe-stativ), a. [ad. scho- 
lastic L. manifest at iv-us, f. L. manifest are : see 
Manifest v. and -ative. Cf. F. manfestatifl 
Having the function or quality of manifesting or 
showing forth. 

164a T. Goodwin Heart Christ in Heaven 132 The de- 
struction of which enemies will adde to the manifestative 
glory of his kingdome. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 167 
The shape, the colour, the bignesse, the motion of a man, 
are maiiifestative, and declarative of a humane substance. 
1738 Jon. Edwards Discourses Import. Subj. 1 19 The Apostle 
James seems to use the word justify for Manifestative 
Justification. 1854 'Bait's Mag’. XXI. 663 Lotty’s tempera- 
ment was of the manifestative order. 1875 J. Morison in 
Expositor 1 . 120 Our Lord is the manifestative eradiation of 
the Divine glory [Heb. i. 3]. 

Hence Manifestatively adv., in a manifestative 
manner ; in respect of manifestation. 

1652 Sterry Eng. Deliv. North. Presb. 4 That Distinction 
of Glorifying Goa essentially, and manifestatively. c 1670 
O. Heywood Diaries , etc. (i88x) II. 323 All the attributes 
of God are manifestatively glorifyed in this work. 1726 
E. Erskine Serin. Wks. 1871 I. 274 This is not to be un- 
derstood of God essentially but manifestatively. 1855 Tait's 
Mag. XXII. 422 Many women do love as eagerly, as 
manifestatively, as outspokenly, as pursuingly— as Caroline 
Iielstone is said to have done. 

■f Manifestator. Ohs. [a. late L. manifes- 
tator , agent-n. f. manifestarei\ = Manifested 
1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 23 We referre 
him againe to . . the True Manifestator of their -fEquiuocaliou. 

Manifested (mse-nifested), Pfil. a. [f. Mani- 
fest v. + -ed k] Made manifest. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. il x6g To make you vnder- 
stand this in a manifested effect, I craue but foure daies 
respit a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xi. 35 It is against Gods 
Truth, against Gods manifested will. 1899 ..Westnt. Gas. 
12 J une 8/2 The vocal contributions of Miss M. B. . . deserved 
the manifested appreciation of the audience. 

Hence Ma'nifestedness rare, the state of having 
been manifested. In mod. Diets. 

Manifester (mgemifestar). [f. Manifest v. + 
-ek 1 .] One who or that which manifests. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 33 The Author or 
manifester of this Linament was [etc.]. 1613 Middleton 
Triumphs Truth Wks. (Bullen) VII. 240 Zeal, .as he is the 
manifester of Truth, he is likewise the chastiser of Ignorance. 
1660 tr. Paracelsus' A rchidoxis u. 83 The one is alwaiesthe 
sign and manifester of the other. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. 
Syst. 91 Will and other like qualities are their own mam- 
festers. 1853 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xv. 1, 1 , Jehovah., 
the Manifester of myself to man. 

t Manifesteress. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Mani- 
fested + -ESS.] A female manifester. 

1662 Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., Afiol. com. Perfec- 
tion 63 A Manifesteresse of the Power. 

Manifesting (mae'nifestig), vhl. sb. [-ingV] 
The action of the vb. Manifest. 

1603 Knollbs Hist. Turks (1638) 132 It shall not be amisse 
..for the more manifesting of that .. which .. followeth a 
little farther to fetch his race. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., 
Mark iv. 22 Light is for the manifesting of all things. 

Ma nifesting, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That mani- 
fests. 

1888 Gladstone in xgth Cent. May 787 Those who .. 
desire to retain what was manifested, but to thrust aside 
the manifesting Person, xgoa Fairbaikn Philos. Chr. Relig. 
ii. 1. L 326 This incarnate Word, this manifested and mani- 
festing God, the ^evangelist identified with Jesus. 

Manifestive (mEemifestiv), a. rare. [f. M ani- 
fest v. + -ive.] = Manifestative. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Reid’s Wks. 771 note, On sense, 
experience, induction, it [this knowledge] is dependent, as 
on its exciting, . . manifestive, ... occasional cause. 1867 Bailey 
Univ. Hymn 7 Hidden in Himself, self manifestive. cause. 

Manifestly (mseTiifestU), adv. [f. Manifest 

a. + -ly 2 ,] a. In a manifest manner. (Now rare.) 

b. Used to qualify a statement: As is manifest, 
evidently, unmistakably. 

, J 477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes n By the wliiche he 
hath manyfestely shewed vnto them the secretis of the lawe. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Poge v, The lyrr.mes . . were shewed 
manyfestly. 1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c. 6 Preamble, It is 
manefestely knowen that.. forged informacions have ben 
pursued. 1612 Bacon Ess. , Great Place (Arb.) 288 Who- 
soever. .changeth manifestly, without manifest cause, giueth 
suspitipn of corruption. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 308 
Sometimes the Proposition it selfe of an Oration, or Epistle 
is not manifestly expressed, hut couertly insinuated. 1711 
Steele. Spect. No. 43 T 3 The Design and Transactions of too 
many Clubs are trifling, and manifestly of no Consequence to 
the Nation. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. 1. Wks. 1813 1 . 76 
iThe treaty was still so manifestly of advantage to England. 
*860 Tyndall Glac, 1. xxii. 152 Fear was manifestly getting 
the better of him. 1878 Lecky Eng. in x8 th C. I. Iii, 422 
Iheir cause was manifestly lost. 

! Manifestness (mse-nifestnes). [-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being manifest. 

1589 Rider Bill. Schol., Manifestnesse, evidentia. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Manifestness, plainness, &c. to. be seen, 
“ c - *877, Legge Cotfucins 293 Such is the manifestness of 
what is minute ! 

Manifesto (mtenife'sto), sb. [a. It. mani- 
festo : see Manifest sbi] • v 

+ 1 . A proof, a piece of evidence. Ohs. 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. 4- Chiron, (title-p.), Consisting of the 
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Natural! Expressions, digested by : Art in the Hand, ..by 
Historicall Manifesto’s, exemplified out of the Authentique 
Registers of Common Life. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. ill. xvii. 148 Succeeding yeares produced the manifesto 
or evidence of their virilities. 1674 Staveley Rom. Horse- 
leach (1769) Ep. Ded., Matters of fact.drawn from the most 
authentic registers and manifestos of time. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 99 For here Hee maketh and 
gjveth a Diaphanous Manifesto and perspicuous Demonstra- 
tion. x686 Goad Ceiest. Bodies 11. xii. 331, I reckon that 
discourse is so plain, it carryeth its Manifesto with it, 

2 . A public declaration or proclamation, usually 
issued by or with the sanction of a sovereign prince 
or state, or by an individual or body of individuals 
whose proceedings are of public importance, for 
the purpose of making known past actions, and 
explaining the reasons or motives for actions an- 
nounced as forthcoming, 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 30 It were good if States would 
let People know so much before hand, by some safe woveu 
manifesto. 1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi 102 To the citation 
he made answer by a Manifesto. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
1. 1. 38 At the same time a Manifesto was publish’d by the 
Cardinal of Bourbon. 1775 E. Allen in Sparks Corn. 
Amer. Rev. (1853) 1 - 4631 I. .delivered the General’s written 
manifesto to the Chiefs. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 63 Mani- 
festoes issued by several of the emperors. 1839 Blackio, 
Mag. XLV. 217 The manifestoes of modern agrarianism. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. vii. ii. (1864] IV. 83 He addressed 
a spiritual manifesto to all Christendom.. 1897 M c Carthy 
Own Times fr. x88o x. 204 Mr. Gladstone issued a manifesto 
in the form of an address to the electors of Midlothian. 

3 . Comb., as manifesto-like adj. 

1819 Metropolis 1 . 13 His manifesto-like annunciation, that 
he should marry a very rich heiress. 

Manifesto (mtenifcslo), v. rare. [f. prec.] 
intr. To issue a manifesto or manifestos. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 261, I am to be 
inanifestoed against, though no prince. 1837 Carlyle AH 
Rev. II. vi. iii, Serene Highnesses who sit there protocolling, 
and manifestoing, and consoling mankind. 

Hence Manife'stoing vbl. sb. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 111. xiv. (1872) I. 230 Treaties 
enough, and conferences, and pleadings, manifestoings. 
Ibid. xvi. 334 George Wilhelm followed his old scheme, 
peace at any price.. and except complaining, petitioning, 
and manifestoing, studiously did nothing. 

Mauifold (niEe'nifMd), a., adv., and sb. Now 
literary. Forms: a. 1 manis-, xnonis-, mesnis-, 
menigf(e)ald, 1-2 mssnifeald, 2 manifald, 2-3 
-feald, 2-6 monifald, (4 xnonyfaulde), 4-5 
many-, monyfald(e, (6 many-, mony-, monie- 
fauld). 18. 1 meni(s)fEeld, -field, 3-4 manifeld.. 
7. (2 monifold, 3 maninold, man^efold), 3-7, 

9 manyfold, (4 manye-), 4-6 manyfolde (5 
maniefoold, mony-, manye-, 6 manniefolde), 
6-7 manifolde, (7 manyfould), 3- manifold. 
[Common Teut. : OE. manigfeald= OFris. manich- 
fald, OS. managfald (MLG. mannichvolt , MDu. 
menichvout), OilG. manacfalt (MHG. manecvalt, 
mod.G. mannigfalt), ON. margfaldr (OSw. margh- 
f alder, mangf alder, Sw. mdngfali), Goth, rnanag- 
falps : see Many a. and -fold. A form with adj. 
suffix ( = -y) occurs as MLG. mannichvoldech, 
MDu. menichvoudich (Du. menigmldig), G. man- 
nichfaliig, Sw. mSttgfaldig, Da. mangfoldich.] 

A. adj, 

L Varied or diverse in appearance, form, or 
character; having various forms, features, relations, 
applications, etc. ; f complex. 

In OE. used Gram, for ‘ plural’ (AUlfric Gram. viii). 
c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 448 pes pistol is swiSe men 13- 
feald us to gereccenne. c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 448/21 
Multimodam, mani^fealdne. <1x175 Lamb, Horn. 143 Alle 
we beo '3 in monifald wawe ine pi-sse wreche Hue. <21225 
Ancr. R. 176 Vor per beo 5 uttre & inre [uondunges] ; & 
eiSer is moniuold. ax 240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 193 Mid 
ham is muruhSe moniuold wi 3 -ute teone and treie, 138a 
Wyclif i Pet. iv. 10 As goode dispenderes of the manyfolde 
grace of Gad. 1430 R oils of l 'arlt. IV. 377/2 The horribiliteof 
his so manyfolde Treson. X535 Coverdale Wisd.vn.22 In hir 
is y e sprete of vnderstandinge, which is holy, manifolde, one 
onely, sotyll. 1570 Dee Math. Pref, 17 Cliorographie . .is in 
practise manifolde, and in vse very ample. 1603 Daniel 
Panegyr. to King, etc. To Lady Margaret 25 He sees the 
face of Right t' appeare as manyfold As are the passions of 
vneertaine man. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 16 Which they not 
obeying, Incurr’d. .the penaltie, And manifold in sin, de- 
serv’d to fall. 1784 Cowper Task v. 769 This changeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whose every day Brings its own evil 
with it. 1832 Lewis Use 4 Ab. Pol. Terms In trod, 12 The 
truth is one, error is manifold. 1849 Macaulay_ H ist. Eng. 
iv. I. 497 He hated the Puritan sects with a manifold hatred, 
theological and political, hereditary and personal. 1865 
W. G. Palgrave Arabia I. 424 Coffee though one in name 
is manifold in fact. 1865 Swinburne Poems 4 Ballads , 
Hesperia 21 Profound and manifold flower. 

D. Qualifying a personal designation: That is 
such in many ways or in many relations ; entitled 
to the name on many grounds. Also ( nonce-tises ) 
of persons : Many-minded, variable ; having many 
diverse capacities. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 187 Twifold ofter manifold is he 
man he nis stedefast ne on dade ne on speche ne on honke. 
1601 Shaks. All's Well iv, iii. 265 The manifold Linguist, 
and the army-potent souldier. 1605 ■ — Lear v. iii. 1x4 If 
any man of qualitie.. will maintains vpon Edmund. .that he 
is a manifold Traitor. 1694; Congreve Double Dealer v. 
xxiv, Secure that manifold villain. 1842 Mozley in Brit. 


MANIFOLD. 

Critic xxxr. 173 Like a man who is at once clear-headed 
and manifold, if we may he allowed the word, in his ideas. 
1885 R. Bridges Nero a. iii, To sit upon their rare, succes- 
sive thrones, A manifold Augusta l 

c. In technical and commercial use. 

1851 Ofiic. Catal.Gt. E.xhib. II. 397 A manifold hell-pull 
constructed on an entirely new plan, by which one pull is 
made to ring bells in any number of rooms. 1857 The*, 
gelles tr. Geseuius ’ Heb. Lex. s. v, 22V,Ambubaja (i.e. tibi- 
cina Hor.). .a double or manifold pipe, an instrument com- 
posed of many pipes. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 95 Two 
classes of ‘manifold-pipes’ can exist, the one. .a collection 
of JIauii traversi, the other, .of fifties ii bee. 1900 Westnt. 
Gaz, 23 May 4/2 A model military balloon of the regula- 
tion-varnished manifold goldbeater 's-skin variety. 

2 . Qualifying a plural sb. (f or collective noun) : 
Numerous and varied ; of many kinds or varieties. 

*)• Formerly simply : Numerous, many. 

C 1000 jElfric Gen. xiii. 6 Heora aehta waeron meni^felde. 
C117S Lamb. Horn, xx Muchel is us benne neod..svvi 3 e 
adreden ure monifolde sunne. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2502 And' 
his kin wexen manige-fold. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 293/179 
pat folk cam mani-folde A-boute Theofie in eche side. 

? a 1390 Chaucer Proverbes i, Whatshul thise clothes many- 
fold, Lo 1 this bote somers day? a X400 Cursor M. 27887 
(Cott. Galha) Dronkinhede. . And mase meschefes ful many 
falde. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 41 Considering so many 
folde tymes we haue ben deceived. 1535 Coverdale Ps. ciii. 
24 O Lorde, how manifolde are thy workes. 1548-9 (Mar.> 
Bk. Com. Prayer Collect 4th Sund. Easter, The sondery 
and manifold chaunges of the worlde. _ X586 E.Txk'I Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 1x4 You will runne into such vntimely 
sorrowes as with manifold teares will hardly be washed. 
1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Catech. 86 b, Quhat fruict haue 
we of yis. sacrament being deulie receauit ?__Verray gryt and 
monifald. 1597 Hooker Elect. Pol. y . lxviii. § 6 Her mani- 
folde varieties in rites and Ceremonies of Religion. 1605 in 
10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 372 The manyfould 
downefalles into synne. 173 6 Butler . Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 
I. 47 The manifold appearances of design and of final causes, 
in the constitution of the world. 1784 Coivfer Task in. 624 
So manifold, all pleasing in their kind, All healthful, are the 
employs of rural life. 1844 Stanley Arnold (1858) I. Pref. 

1 The manifold kindnesses with which they have assisted 
me. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi. 11 . 146 Clarendon was 
overwhelmed by manifold vexations. 1880 Geikie Rhys. 
Geog. ii. x. 67 It is from this circulation of water that all the 
manifold phenomena of clouds, rain, snow, rivers, glaciers, 
and lakes arise. 

+ 3 . Math. = Multiple. Manifold io = a mul- 
tiple of. Obs. 

1537 Records Wheist. Bivb, There is one kinde of pro- 
portion, that is named multiplex, or manyfolde. 1660 Har- 
row Euclid v 11. Post. 1 That numbers equal or manifold to 
any number may be taken at pleasure. 

* 11 4 . How manifold l ( = horn many + -fold) : Of 
how many kinds ? Obs. rare— 1 . 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. iii. l.viii. (1636) 287 How manifold 
Is the moving of this heaven? The moving of this heaven 
..is threefold, 

33 . adv. 

f 1. In many ways, modes, degrees, etc.; in first 
quot. = in many pieces. Obs. 

13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 4024 Alle bat hadde to-broken his 
scbeld, & his brini to-rent manifeld. 1340 Ham pole Pr. 
Cause. 3250 pair payn es turned manyfalde, Now er bai in 
hete, arid now in calde. c 1375 Sc.. Leg, Saints xl. ( Niuian ) 
413 God bai lowit mony-fald for bis merwale. 4x400 Lan- 
franc’s Cirurg. 269 pou muste make a plate of iren . . Lat 
mote he fooldid maniefoold in jie forseid ligature. 4x450 
Lqnelich Grail xlii. 4 How that Nasciens pis writ gan be- 
hoide, and there-Onne loked ful Many folde. 1567 Gude <b 
Godiie B. (S. T. S.) 122 Sinnand rycht many fald. 1590 
Spenser A". Q. i. xii. 12 Then when his daughter deare he 
does behold, Her dearely doth imbrace, and kisseth mani- 
1 fold. 1593 Tell-Troih's N, J r . Gift (1876) ^44 Tims shall 
loues followers be thrise happy, and thus Robin goodfellowes 
well-wiilers, in imitating his care, bee manifolde blessed. 

+ b. In the proportion of many to one. [The 
etymological sense,] Obs. 

1611 Bible Luke xviti, 30 Who shall not recelue manifold 
more in this present time. 

G. absol. and sb . 1 

fl. Phr. By (rarely on) manifold', many times 
over; in the proportion of many to one. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6900 He byep byn almes on 
manyfolde. 1390G0WER Coufll. i86Wherof the man. .Slant 
moreworth. ,‘i'hanhestod erst be manyfold. 41400 Y-waiuefy 
Caw. 607 More Curtaysi Fand he . , mar conforth.by mony 
falde, Than Colgrevance had him of talde. 14x5 Hoccleve 
To Sir J. Oldcastle 58 Thoffense.. Was nat so greet as thyn 
by many fold. X567 Gude 4- Godiie B. (S.T.S.) 191 'The theif 
Judas did greit trespas, That Christ for siluer sauld : Bot 
Preistis wil tak, and his price mak, For les be mony fauld. 
X596 Raleigh Discov.Gviana Aiv, The countrey hath more 
quantity of Gold by manifolde, then the best paries of the 
Indies. 

2 . That which is manifold. 

a. spec. In the Kantian philosophy, the sum of the 
particulars furnished by sense before they have been 
unified by the synthesis of the understanding. 

This renders G. mannigfaltiges , mannigfaltigkeit. Some 
earlier English translations of Kant’s works have Multi- 
farious, Multiple, Multiplex. 

1855 Meiklejohn tr. Kant’s Grit. Pure. Reason 63 By 
means of the synthetical unity of the manifold in intuition. 
1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant n. i. 199 The activity of the 
mind must bring with it certain principles of relation, under 
which the manifold of sense must be brought. 

b. gen. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 65 His aim should 
rather be. .instead of going out into the Manifold, to for- 
sake it for the One. 1874 Sayce Compar. Phiiol. vi. 243 
Out of the manifold comes the simple, out of the multitu- 
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dinoits the single, 1889 Skrine Mem. E. T bring 2^,6 The 
chosen abstraction which gathers up into a focus the mani- 
fold of human duty, experience, and hope. 190a Q. Rev, 
Oct, 496 The picturesque manifold of life. 

3. Math. - MANIFOLDNESS 2, 

1890 in Century Diet. 1902 B. A. W. Russell in EncycL 
Brit. XXV 1 1 1 . 666/1 Riemann's work contains two funda- 
mental conceptions, that of a manifold, and that of the 
measure of curvature of a continuous manifold possessed of 
what he calls flatness in the smallest parts.. .Conceptions of 
magnitude, he explains, are only possible where we have 
a general conception capable of determination in various 
ways. The manifold consists of all these various determina- 
tions, each of which is an element of the manifold. 190a 
G. B. Mathews ibid. XXXI. 281/2 A manifold may consist 
of a single element. 

4 . A copy made by a manifold-writer. 

1884 in Cassell's EncycL Diet, 

5 . Mcch. (See quot.) 

x8gx Patterson Naut. Diet. 332 Manifold, a pipe or 
chamber to which are connected several’ branch suction 
pipes with their valves and one or more main suctions to 
pump. 

D. Comb. : manifold lettor-book (see quot. 
1869) ; manifold-paper, carbonized paper used in 
making several copies of a writing at one time ; 
manifold writer, an apparatus fitted with car- 
bonized paper for making copies of a writing ; so 
manifold writing. 

1808 R. Wedgwood in Abridg. Specif. Patents, Writ. 
Instr. (i860) 14 A.. pen and stylographic manifold writer. 
1851 in Illustr. Loud. Nows 5 Aug. (1854) 119/1 (Occu- 
pations of People) Manifuld-paper-maker. 1862 \V. Clark 
m A hr. Specif. Patents , Writ. Jnstr. (1869) 319 An im- 
proved apparatus for manifold writing. 1869 Ibid. 275 
Improvement in arranging manifold letter books. The 
patentee arranges leaves of copying and common writing 
paper alternately, and binds them together. 1872 Rout- 
ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, Dec. 12/1 The principle of the 
manifold writer, the great friend of newspaper reporters. 
1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 289 The office copy 
is in pencri, the public copy in manifold writing. 

Manifold, sbP dial. Also manifolds: for 
Forms see E. JL). D. [f. Many a. + Fold sb. 3 Cf. 
G. mannigfalf] The intestines or bowels; spec. 
the manyplies or third stomach of a ruminant. 

c 1280 Monifauldes [see Chitterling i]. _ 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. III. i. 4 The third stomach, .which is called the 
manyfold, from the number of its leaves. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Moneyfawd, . . the countryman’s term for a 
cow’s stomach. 1864 Webster, Manifolds, the third stomach 
of a ruminant animal .(Local. U. S.) 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Manifolds, the intestines. 1889 N. W. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Manifold, the stomach ; the bowels of man and the lower 
animals. 

Manifold (mtie’nifffold), v. Also 3 mani- 
uolden, 4 north, many-, manifald. [OE. 
manigfealdian (Sweet), mmnigfealdian (cf. ge- 
manig-, gemsenig-, gemenigfealdian, fieldati) =* 
OHG. managfallon, manacfaltan (MHG. manac - 
valten, mod.G. mannichfalten) , f.the adj.: see Mani- 
fold a. The word became obs. in ME., and has 
recently been formed afresh from the adj.] trans. 
To make manifold, multiply, ran exc. as in b. 

c 1000 in Napier 0 . E. Glosses 5215 Amplifitare, mieni- 
feal[dian]. a 1223 Ancr. R. 402 He wule. .moniuolden in 
ou his deorewurSe grace. <21300 E.E. Psalter xxxvii. 20 
And mani falded ere Jmi [L. multiplicati sunt) for-fii Whilk 
hated me wickeli. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xv. 3 Many faldid 
ere thaire seknesis. 1767 [see manifolded below]. 1889 
Chicago Advance 19 Sept., Manifolding its appliances, 
spiritual, educational, and social. 1903 Agnes M. Clerke 
Probl. Astrophysics 45 The solitary success of 1896 was 
manifolded a year and a half later. 

b. spec. To multiply impressions ot copies of, 
as by a manifold-writer. Also absol. 

1865 [see manifolded below]. 1879 tr. Busch's Bismarck 
II. 138 Afterwards I write, on the Chief’s instructions, two 
articles, to be manifolded [orig. die sick vervielfdltigen 
so lien). 1879 Print. Trades JrnL No. 28. 25 Paper of 
velvet-like quality, impregnated so as to manifold with ex- 
treme ease. 1881 Times 27 July 10 The Home Secretary 
received such precise and timely information that he was 
enabled to have it manifolded. 190a Enz. L. Banks News- 
paper Girl 122, I filled three sheets of paper with it ; then 
1 got carbon and manifolded it. 

Hence Ma’nifolded ppl.a., Manifolding abl. sb. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav, II. 206 Has manifolded 
homebred mischief marred thy rest? 1865 Knight Passages 
Work. Life III. viii. 162 The untiring Reuter appears., 
with manifolded copies of his telegram- 189a Daily News 
20 June 11/4 Reporter wanted.. .Used to manifolding. 1901 
Blackxu. Mag. June 802/1 This manifolding process would 
augment in something like geometrical progression. 

Manifoldly (mse’nifdhldli), adv. Now only 
literary. [OE. manigfealdlice, f. manigfeahi 
Manifold : see -ly 2 .J In manifold ways ; ^occas, 
in the proportion of many to one. 

C825 Vesfi. Psalter Ixii, 2 Mvltiplidter , monigfaldlice. 
C950 Lindisf. Gasp. John x. to Abnndantius, monigfaltd]- 
lice. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3318 Mankynde . . cryed 
to godde manyfaldly. *549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, 
1 T 'em. 10 The deuilles snares (which he layeth many foldely). 
1399 Sandvs Bnropte Spec. (1632) 177 The proportion .. is 
manifoldly inferiour, not one to twenty. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, xx. it. 8 13 So also is there another kind of history 
manifoldly mixed, and that is history of cosmography. 1669 
Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 38 Good Culture doth infinite- 
ly meliorate the Land, . .and manifoldly repay the expence 
and labour bestowed thereon, 1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. 
83 The manifoldly intelligent ant tribes. 1833 Pusey Doctr. 
Real Presence Note A. 27 These are divided manifoldly, in 


that some understand by conversion identity of place . . 
others, .an order of succession. 1873 A. W. Ward tr. Cur- 
tins' Hist. Greece I. 1. i. 8 The country is so manifoldly 
broken up, that it becomes a succession of peninsulas. 

Ma2uf0Mn.es S (mterniiouldnes). [OE. manig- 
fealdnis, f. manigfeald Manifold : see -ness.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being manifold; 
varied character ; multiplicity. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 34 Ex abundant; a cordis, 
from monisfaldnisse hearta. c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiiicker 
469/14 Perplexitans [read perplexitas ], manifealdnes. x6n 
Cotgk., Multicuple, a manifoldnesse, great multiplication. 
a 1631 Donne Serin, lxiii. 632 In the manifoldnesse, and in 
the weightinesse, and in the everiastinguesse thereof [«:. of 
Fire and Wormes]. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend led. 31 III. 145 
The inordinate number and manifoldness of facts and phseno- 
mena. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. viii. 347 The con- 
sciousness of seif, .as one in all the manifoldness and differ- 
ence of i;s perceptions. 1894 T. PI. Ward Eng. Poets, Clough 
IV. 590 Clough's poetry, marked as so much of it is by inde- 
cision and manifoldness of view. 

2 . Math. (See quots.) Cf. Manifold C. 3. 

(A transl. of Riemann’s mannigfaliigkeit.) 

1873 Clifford tr. Riemann's Bases of Geom. In Nature 
Vill. 14-17. 1876 Nature (1877) XV. 513/1 We see. .that 

. . the conception of space is a particular variety of a wider 
and more general conception. This wider conception, of 
which time and space are particular varieties, it has been 
proposed to denote by the term manifoldness. 1883 Chry- 
stal in Encycl. Brit. XV. 629 One word lias recently come 
into use which is very convenient, inasmuch as it dra ws atten- 
tion. . to theprime object of mathematical contemplation, viz. 
‘manifoldness ’...The assemblage of points on a surface is 
a twofold manifoldness ; the assemblage of points in tridi- 
mensional space is a threefold manifoldness ; the values of a 
continuous function of n arguments are «-fold manifoldness. 

M a’nif oldwis e, adv. Obs. or arch. [See 
-wist:.] In various ways. 

[c X200 Trin. ColL Horn. 207 He haueS ofte agilt . . and a 
manifeld wise.] c 1440 Pronip. Pam. 325/1 Manyfoide wyse, 
■multipharie, muliipliciter. 1345 Raynold Byrth Man- 
kynde 1 8 [The] branches and armes . . manifold wise dispersid, 
spied, and commyxt. Ibid. 21 Small .. vaynes, reuoluing 
them self in & out a thousand fold and manifold wise in tricat 
together. 

Maniform (mse’nifp.tm), a A [ad. mod.L. 
maniform-is, f, L. mamts hand : see -fobm.] Hav- 
ing the form of a hand; hand-shaped; Ent. chelate. 

X82S Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 3x0 Maniform. When 
they [palpi] are cheiate or furnished with a finger and thumb. 
1836 in M ayne Expos. Lex., and in mod. Diets. 
Maniform (mse'nif^im), aA [Badly f. mani- 
(=Many a,, as in Manifold) + -fobm.] Multiform. 

1835 New Monthly Mag. XLIII. 298^ Their avenues of 
enjoyment are their maniform sympathies. 1863 Reads 
Hard Cash III. X17 He favoured Julia and Edward with a 
full account of the maniform enormities he had detected 
them in. 

Manify (marnifai), v. rare. [f. Man sbA +• 
-ify.J trans. To make man-like. 

1799 Anna Seward Lett. (x8xx) V. 220, I have always seen 
genius manified, and imagination, or fancy, womanized. 
1894 Forum (N. Y.) Sept, xox Most women in America 
seem to be — what shall I call it? — manified. 

+ ManigHon. Obs. [ad. It. maniglione, aug- 
mentative of maniglio, maniglia bracelet Cf. 
Manilla 1.] = Dolphin 6 a. 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Ordnance. 

Manij, obs. f. Many. Manihot, var. Manioc. 
Manikin, (marnikin). Forms: 6 manneken, 
8 manekin, manequine, 9 mannakin, man- 
(n)equin, 7- manakin, man(n)ikin. [a. Du. 
manneken, dim. of man Man sbA : see -kin. App. 
first taken from Dn. in sense 2 b ; some of the 
forms represent the Fr. spelling mannequin) 

1 . A little man (often contemptuous') ; a dwarf, 
pygmy. Also fig. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. nr. it 57 This Is a deere Manakin to 
you Sir Toby. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Wont. LTii, O, that’s a 
precious Mannikin I 1633 Dissert, de Pace iv. x8 Shall we 
little manikins prescribe alaw to his most free arbitrament ? 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mannikin , a Dwarf. 176a 
Beattie Pigm. <5- Cranes 97 Manikins with haughty step 
advance, 1840 W. H. Ainsworth Tower Land. xt. xxxv, 
‘What is it ? ’ replied the good-humoured giant, yawning as 
if he would have swallowed the teazing mannikin. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. in. viii, Gloucester, the lynx-eyed man- 
nikin, is there. 1894 Q. Rev. Jan. 213 Men become undig- 
nified and little-minded, local manikins. 

2 , f a. gen. A little figure of a man. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 484 Prettie images or mannikins 
resembling cookes, which he termed Magiriscia. 1629 in 
Archseologia XLVIII. axa One gilt shipp and cover with a 
manikin on the topp, 

b. An artist’s lay figure. 

1570 Dee Math. Prep. 3a Thus, of a Manneken (as the 
Dutch painters terme it) in the same Symmetric, may a 
Giant be made. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Manequine (with 
Painters, &c,}, a little statue or model usually made of wax 
or wood, the junctures whereof are so contrived, that it may 
he put into any attitude at pleasure. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) V. 38 The use of the manekin 
or layman for disposing draperies, 1830 Leitch tr. C. O. 
Muller's^ Anc. Art § 69 (ed. 2) 38 These wooden figures .. 
had decidedly more resemblance to puppets (manequins) 
than to works of cultivated plastic art. 1838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade , Mane quin, an artist’s model of wood or wax. 1900 
Dy. Dillon in Gd. Words July 451/2 ‘ He [the Tsar] is as 
wiry as a mannequin said an officer to me. 

c. A model of the human body used for exhibit- 
ing the anatomical structure or for demonstrating 
surgical operations. 


1831 E. Baldwin Ann. Yale Coll. 263 The dry prepara- 
tions, and particularly an apparatus called a manikin, are 
used for the demonstrations. This manikin is a very perfect 
and ingenious piece of mechanism, constructed in Paris, 
representing a male figure of the full size. 1895 Arnold 
Sons' Catat. Surg. Instr. 523 Obstetric Manikin including 
a natural female pelvis, with leather foetus and placenta. 

3 . (Usually in the form manakin.) One of the 
small and usually gaily-coloured birds of the pas- 
serine family Pipridae, inhabiting the tropical 
region of America. 

Hence, or from the Du. source, the mod.L. Manacus 
designating one genus of this family. 

Crested, Golden, Peruvian, Rock Manakin, species of the 
genus Rupicola , Spotted Manakin, the Australian Par- 
dalotus punctatus or diamond-bird. 

1743 Edwards Nat. Hist. Biras I. 21 The Golden-headed 
Black Tit-inouse. . . I have seen Dutch Drawings of these 
Birds, entitled, Manakins, which is a name the Hollanders 
give to some European Birds also. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (17761V. 334 The beauty of the little tribe of Mani- 
kin birds. 178* Pennant Genera of Birds 64 Crested 
Manakin.. Golden-headed Manakin. 1782 Latham Gen. 
Syn. Birds II. II. 519 Peruvian Manakin. Ibid. 334 
Tuneful Manakin. 1823 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 
(1882) 26 When the fruit of the fig is ripe the manikin 
is on the tree from morn till eve. 1833 Macgillivray 
tr. Humboldt's Tray. xix. 282 The rocks, among which 
the Golden Manakin ( Pipra rupicola ), one of the most 
beautiful birds of the tropics, builds its nest. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVIII. 178/2 The spotted manakins of New Holland. 
1835 Kingsley Westw. Ho l xxiii, The rock manakin, with 
its saffron plumage. 1896 Newton Diet. Birds 892 (Article 
Song), Tlie whip-cracking of the Manakin. 

4 . attrib. or as adj. Dwarf, pygmy, diminutive, 
undersized; puny. 

1840 Hood Kilmansegg, Birth i, One little manikin thing 
Survives to wear many a wrinkle. 1844 Disraeli Couingsby 
11. i, The manikin grasp of the English ministry. 1863 W. C. 
Baldwin Afr. Hunting 380, I have shot .. a splendid old 
manikin ostrich. Ibid. 4x0 , 1 shot a very fine old manikin 
lion. 1884 D. G. Mitchell Wet days Lesser P., Theo- 
critus 22 Boors indeed ; but they are live boors, and not 
manikin shepherds. 1898 J. Hollingshead Gaiety Chron. 
i. 2 Unlike Shakespeare, 1 have preserved the result of my 
mannikin efforts. 

Manikin, -kinnes, var. Manykin, -kins. Obs. 
Manil(l, manilio : see next and Manille. 

Manilla 1 (mani’la). Forms: a, 6 manillio, 
6-7 -ellio, 7 -ilio, -illia, 6- manilla. p. 6 
manil, -el, 8 me-, manille. [Sp., = Pg. manilha, 
It. maniglia', according to some a dim. of L. 
rnanus hand; others refer it to L. monilia, pi. of 
monile collar, necklace.] A ring of metal worn 
on the arm or wrist by some African tribes and 
used as a medium of exchange. 

1536 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1389) xox We carried 
certain basons, manels, etc. . . We solde them both basons and 
matiellios. 1358 Ibid. 130 Manils of brasse and some of lead. 
1398 W. Phillip tr. Linsckoten 1. xlvi. 86/1 The women weare 
manillas, or arme bracelets therof, ten or twelue about each 
arme. 1623 Purchas Pilgrims^ I. iv, 418 About her wrists, 
tenne or twelue Manillias of Siiuer. 1663 Sir T. H erbf.rt 
Trav. (1677) 23 Of no small esteem are Bracelets, Copper- 
chains, or Manellios. 1711 Lockyer Azr. Trade India 276 
A Manilla is a solid Piece of Gold, of two or three Ounces 
Weight, worn in a Ring round the Wrist. 1731 Bailey vol. II, 
Manille, MenilDfxu Africa) one of the principal commodities 
carried to those coasts by the Europeans to traffick with the 
Negroes in exchange for slaves. 1803 T. Winterbottom 
Sierra Leone I. vL 100 Upon their aims they [the native 
women about Sierra Leone] wear large silver rings or brace- 
lets, called manillas. 1831 D. Wilson Archseol. Scotl. 309 
Manillas.. are regularly manufactured at Birmingham for 
the African traders. 

Manilla 2 , Manila (mani-la). [Native name : 
the form Manila is correct, but rare exc. in geo- 
graphical use.] 

1 . The name of the capital of the Philippine 
Islands, used attrib. in the specific names of pro- 
ducts of those islands, as Manilla copal, grass, 
tobacco, wood ; also Manilla man, a native of 
the Philippines. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 304 The Frier sent us aboard. .30 L 
of Manila Tobacco. 1745 P. Thomas JrnL Anson's Voy. 
138 The celebrated Manila Wood, with which they build 
their Apaculpa Ships. 1849 Blackw. Mag. May 606 One 
was a fine, stout, middle-aged man, with immense whiskers 
and a cap of Manilla grass, a large blue jacket [etc.]. x88S 
Spectator 6 Feb. 166/2 The two ‘coolies’ were palpably 
‘ Manilla men and not coolies, — that is, were half-caste 
sailors from Manilla, 

2 . (In full Manilla hemp) A fibrous material, 
obtained from the leaves of Musa textilis (see 
Abaoa), from which are made ropes, matting, 
textile fabrics, paper, etc. Hence Manilla cable , 
hat, paper, rope , etc, 

1834 G. Bennett Wand. N. S. Wales I. xxt. 427 Manilla 
mat-bags. 1833 Royle Fibrous Plants I tuiia 48 He had 
some made into rope, which very much resembled Manilla 
rope. Ibid, 65 Manilla Hemp. 1863 Catal. Internal. 
Exhib. II. xix. 17 Manilla and coir mattings. Ibid. 18 
Manilla and other cordage. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm. 
203 Manilla H enip . . produces a woody fibre . . ; the elegant 
Manilla hats are manufactured from it. 1873 J. Richards 
Wood-working Factories 141 A layer of plain manilla paper. 
1893 Westm. Gax. 20 July 4/2 Her captain had her big 15m. 
manila cable paid out to the Olympia. 1897 Daily News 
24 May 2/3 Tows, hemps, and flaxes meet with a ready 
market . . the finest Manillas making. .£ 16 per ton. 

3 . (In full Manilla cheroot.) A kind of cheroot 
manufactured in Manila. 
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1839 Marryat Phant. Ship, xxxii, On the evening of the 
third day, as they were smoking their Manilla cheroots. 
1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Manilas, a name for a kind of 
cheroots made in the Philippines, 1881 Hedderwick Villa 
by the Sea 101, I will whiff a sad Manilla. 

Manille (manii). Cards. Forms: 7 mal- 
(l)illio, 9 malilla, 8 manil(l)io, manill, 8- 
manille. [Corruptly a. Sp. malilla, dim. of mala 
used in the same sense (prob. fem. of malo badj.] 

In quadrille and ombre, the second best trump or 
honour (being the deuce of a black suit or the seven 
of a red suit). 

1674 Cottoh Compl. Gamester (1680) 70 Of the Black there 
is first the Spadillo, or Ace of Spades; the Mallillio or 
black Deuce, the Baste or Ace of Clubs. 1710-11 Swift 
Jrnl. to Stella 23 Feb., I had . . often two black aces 
without a manllio. 1712-14 Pops Rape Lock in. 51 Spa- 
dillio first . . Led off two captive trumps, and swept the 
board. As many more Manilho forc’d to yield._ 1794 Sport- 
ing Mag. IV. 201 The manille, or black deuce is the second 
[trump J. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 263 The. second Matador 
[at Ombre] is called Manilla, or Malilla;.. it is the seven in 
a red suit, and the deuce in black, the seven being the lowest 
card in red. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iv, About as much 
time as ladies of that age spent over spadille and manille. 
1874 H. H. Gibbs Ombre ii. it In all Suits, when Trumps, 
the lowest card takes rank as Second Honour. It is called 
Manille. 

Manille, manillia, obs. forms of Manilla 1 . 
Manillio, obs. form of Manilla 1 , Manille. 

Man in the moon. 

1 . The fancied semblance of a man (or a man’s 
face) in the disk of the moon. Proverbial phr. 
No more than the man in the moon. 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 1x2 Mon in the mone stond 
ant strit, on is hot forks is burthen he bereth. as 548 Mali. 
Chron., Rich. Ill 37 When the quenehad heard this frendely 
mocion (which was as farre from her thought as the man that 
the rude people saie is in the mo one). 1562 J. Hevwood 
Proa, if Epigr.{xZ6y) 205 Wee say (not the woman) the man in 
the moone. 157a Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 404 He is 
no more my kinsman than the man in the moon. 1610 Shaics. 
Temp. 11. ii. 141, I was the Man ith’ Moone, when time was. 1 
1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 12 Which he knows no more then 
tne Man in the Moon. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 266, I 
thought no more of being serious., than I thought of being 
a man in the moon. X840 Maury at OUa Podr. (Rtldg.) 227 
Gum. Then you don’t know how things are settled? Jeu 
No more than the man in the moon. 

allusively. 1693 Congreve Love for L. ir. v, Thy Wife is 
a Constellation of Virtues ; she’s the Moon, and thou art the 
Man in the Moon. 

2 . Referred to as the type of an imaginary person. 

In recent use, a jocular name for a pretendedly unknown 

person who supplies money for illicit expenditure at elections. 

1596 Nashe Saffron IValdeu Wks. (Gro.sart) III. 173 Non 
est inventus : there’s no such man to be found ; let them 
that haue the Commission for the Concealments looke after 
it, or the Man in the Moone put for it. z6zi Laud Serin. 

19 June 24 It is not now sufficient that the Iewes shall be 
..conuerted. ..But these conuerted Iewes must meet out of 
all Nations : the ten Tribes, as well as the rest. . . Good God, 
what a fine people haue we here? Men in the Moone. 
x 865 John Bull 1 Sept. 584/1 [The witness] created _ some 
amusement by his description of Mr. Mum, the man in the 
moon, who, he said, was a necessary consequence of a Totnes 
election. 1881 Rep. Oxf. Elect. Comm., Min. Evid. 239 
One of the first things Mr. M. said to me was, ‘You know 
I am not a “ man in the moon ”... I am simply come to see 
that the money is spent properly '. 188a Standard 14 Jan. 
5/2 Hundreds of highly respectable Parliamentary agents 
were ready to wink at the presence of the ‘ Man in the Moon’. 

Manioc (mse-ni^k). Forms: a. 6-9 manihot, 

7 manyot, magniot. 13. 7- mandioc, manioc, 
(7 manyoe, mandioq.ua, 8 maniock, 9 magnoc). 
y. 7 mandihoca, 7, 9 mandioca, 9 manioc(c)a. 
[repr. Tupi mandioca , Guarani mandio, which de- 
notes the root of the plant, the leaves being called 
in Tupi inanisoba, the stalk maniba or maniva, 
and the juice manipuera (Burton Highlands of 
Brazil, 1869, II. 351). 

The form manihot, adopted in botanical L. as the specific 
name, appears to be a Fr. spelling with silent t. T'he spell- 
ing manioch occurs in Fr. in 1614 (Claude d' Abbeville 
Mission en Maragnan 229).] 

The plant Cassava, q.v. (genus Manihot , for- 
merly Jatropha). Also, the meal made from it. 

a. 1568 Hacket tr. Tkevet's Nero found World Iviii. 93 
The Americanes make meale of those rootes that are called 
Manihot [Fr. orig. (1358) Manihot], i6xx E. Aston tr. Boe- 
tnus' Mann. <5- Cast. 301 Rootes of Brasile called Aypi and 
Manyot. 1698 Froger Voy. ti3TheirfieldsofMaesandMag- 
niot. X760 J. Lee Introd . Bot. App. 318 Manihot. Jatropha. 
i8o 2_ [see ff]. 1881 Daily News 12 Dec. 3/3 A species of 
manihot, from which the ceara rubber was obtained. 

/ 3 . 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 309 Mandioc 
a root is their chiefest diet, whereof they make flower. x666 
J. Davies tr. Hist. Caribby Isl. so A small tree called Man- 
yoc, by some Manyot, and by others Mandioque. 1683 
Lorrain Muret's Funeral Rite 132 Thou migntest have 
lived so well, ..thou didst want neither Manioc, nor Pota- 
to's. 1783 J ustamond tr. Raynals Hist. IndiesV. 321 The 
manioc is a plant which is propagated by slips. x8oa Naval 
Chron. VIII. 149 Manihot, magnoc, or manioc , is a plant 
which grows in America and the West Indies. 1832 Veg. 
Subst. Food 157 The juice of Mandioc is.. fermented with 
..molasses, .. into an intoxicating liquor. 1837 Living- 
stone Trav. xvii. 302 Manioc, which is looked upon here 
as the staff of fife. 1871 Ki ngsley A t Last xvi, The famous 
Cassava, .or Manioc, the old food of the Indians, poisonous 
till its juice is squeezed out in a curious spiral grass basket. 

y. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 841 The roots of Man- 
dioca had almost killed them all, but by a peece of Vni- 


cornes home they were preserved. 1663 Boyle Use f. Exp. 
Nat. Philos. 1. v. 121 The root Mandihoca, that abounds with 
a very potent Poison. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazons x. (1864) 
324 A superior kind of meal is manufactured at Ega of the 
sweet mandioca [Manihot Aypi). 189a Daily News 20 Feb. 
5/1 He found thousands of Saiiba ams carrying off his store 
of mandioca. 

b. attrib., as manioc bread , busk, flour, meal, 
patch , plant, plantation , root, worm. 

i68x Grew Musmum u. 223 In Brasile, either eaten by 
themselves, or with their Mandioca-Flower. 1777 W. Ro- 
bertson Hist. Amer. I. iv. 397 The art of extracting an 
intoxicating liquor from maize or the manioc root. . 1792 
Mar. Riddell Voy. Madeira 93 The jatropa manioc, or 
manioc plant. 1803 Edin, Rev. III. 89 A worm, .well known 
to tWest Indian] planters as the Manioc or Indigo worm. 
18x6 Southey in Q. Rev. XVI. 370 A vessel laden with 
mandioc flour from the south. x866 Treas. Bot. 718/ x Cas- 
sava or Mandiocca meal. 1897 Mary Kingsley W .Africa 
209 This manioc meal is the staple food. 

Manioa ( - many one) : see Many. 
Maniorable, erron. form of Manukablk. 
Maniore, -owre, -ory : see Mangee, -sky. 
Maniple (mse-nip’l). Forms: (? 4), 7 mana- 
ple, 6 mainipul, manypule, manyple, Sc. xaani- 
pil, 7 -pul, 7-8 -pule, (7, 9 manuple), 6- mani- 
ple. [a. OF. maniple (more commonly manipule 
as iu mod.Fr.), ad. L. manipul-us handful, troop 
of soldiers, f. matins hand + *pl~, weak form of root 
*ple- to fill (as in plenus full). 

In med.L. manipulus was also used in sense 3 below. 
Henschel’s Du Cange has several isolated instances in which 
manipulus and the related manipula seem to have meant 
‘ something carried in the hand’; the latter is applied to 
a workman’s tool (? a trowel), ? a staff, an apron ; the former | 
is applied to a bowl of some kind. There are also instances 
of manipulus, manipula, in the sense ‘servant’.] 

•j* 1 . A handful, lit. and fig. Obs. 

1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady 1. x, I ha’ seen him waite at 
Court, there, with his Maniples Of papers, and petitions. 
1651 Biggs New Disp. V 80 Why is not a manipule of Pur- 
selane equivalent to two grains of opium, when [etc.]. 1657 
Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 136 A maniple with the medicks 
is as much as can be contained in a hand. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded., With much excuse we bring 
these low delights, and poor maniples to your Treasure. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury ui. 442/1 A Manuple or great 
Handfull. 1694 Wkstmaco tv Script. Herb. (1695)73 [Flax] 
when ripe, ’tis pulled and set up in maniples, or large hand- 
fuls, to dry them. 1752 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., A maniple 
(handful) Manipulus. 1829 Examiner 37 1/2 Look at the 
mere maniples of people who say, speaking of themselves, 
the Church ! 

II b. Whimsically used for : The hand. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 658 His two unhallowed and 
incarnadine maniples of reeking digits. 1893 Gunter Miss 
Dividends 16 Ferdie finds his hand grasped warmly in a set 
of bronzed maniples. 

2 . Roman Antiq. A subdivision of the Roman 
legion, of which a cohort contained three, number- 
ing 1 20 men each among the hastati and principes, 
and 60 each among the iriarii. 

1333 Bellenden Livy 11. (S. T. S.)_ I. 148 The tothir 
consul.. Ischit furth,.with certane tnanipillis ofarmytmen. 
1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian. (1635) 271 T'he fight armed 
souidiers had lanes made between the severall Maniples to 
sally forth as occasion served. 1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. 
Cyrus ii, Thus were the maniples and cohorts of the Hasliti, 
Principes and Triarii placed iu their bodies. 1842 Arnold 
Hist. Rome III. 100 The Roman velites . . were soon driven 
back upon the hastati and principes, and passed through the 
intervals of the maniples to the rear. 1876 EncycL Brit. 
IV. 750/2 Two ‘ maniples ’ or divisions of 60 men each. 

attrib, 1891 Nettleship & Sandys Seyffert's Diet. Class. 
Antiq. 347/1 A further important novelty introduced by 
Marius was the use of the cohort-formation, instead of the 
mauiple-formation. 

t b. In modern warfare, a small band of soldiers 
of more or less definite number. Obs, 

1374 H. G. Brtefe Tables G ij, Thou, for to cause that the 
raye maye go with an euennesse, shalte cause this maniple 
to go by flue in a ranke in breadth. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres m. ii. 46 A Maniple is here called so many rankes 
throughout the battiil, as the battell is in length, at so 
many per ranke as they march in ordinance or array. Ibid., 
Any part of shot or pikes, that be drawne a part, to be set to 
defend any straight, or to scarmush, may also bee called a 
Maniple. 1617 Moryson I tin. 11. 66 Captaine Blanydiuided 
his men into three Maniples. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xiii. 62 They vse to martiall .. those squadrons in 
rankes like Manaples, which is foure square. 1641 Baker 
Chron. (1679) 232/2 The Rereward . . consisting of two 
thousand mingled Weapons, with two wings of Horsemen, 
..all of them cast into square maniples. 1644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 70 Untill hee see our small divided maniples 
cutting through at every angle of his ill united and un- 
weildy brigade. 

3 . Eccl. In the Western Church, one of the 
Eucharistic vestments, consisting now of a strip 
of stuff from two to four feet in length and worn 
suspended from the left arm near the wrist by the 
celebrant, deacon, and subdeacon : said to have 
been orig. a napkin held in the left hand for the 
purpose of wiping the tears shed for the sins of 
the people ; =Fanon i. (For a later interpreta- 
tion of its symbolism see quot. c 1532.) 

The words used on putting on the maniple, 1 Merear, Do- 
mine, portare manipulum fletus et dolaris’, look like a re- 
miniscence of Ps. cxxv[i], 6 (Vulg.), and it seems possible 
that the term may have originated from this formula. (So, 
as one of several suggestions, in Durandus Rationale 111. 
vi, De Manipula', he explains ‘ manipulus ’ as = premium.) 


1346 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 49 note, Un veste- 
meut sainct, aube, manaple, stole etchesible. 1319 Horman 
Vulg. 16 b, Fyrsc do on. the amys, than the albe, than the 
gyrdell, than the manyple, than the stoole, than the chesy- 
bylt. c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1068 The ma- 
nypule doth sygnifye the same [corde] wherof his preciouse 
handes were bounde. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 16 Albes, 
Copes, and Maniples. 1774 T. West Antiq . b umess [180s) 
361 With a stole about fits neck, and a maniple on his left 
arm. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. v, 424 The Anglo- 
Saxons. .wore the maniple, as we do now, on the left wrist. 
1833 Hook Ch. Diet. (1871) 474 T he maniple or manuple 
was originally a strip of linen suspended from the left arm 
of the priesc, and used to wipe away the perspiration from 
the face. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 111. 190 Ac- 
cording to the old offices, the deacons to be ordained were 
presented in amice, alb, girdle and maniple. 

t b. App. used for: A wristlet or cuff. Obs~ a 
x6xx Cotgr., Manchon dhermincs, a Maniple charged, or 
powdered, with Ermines. 

4 . Maniple of the curates [Eccl. L. manipulus 
curatorum J : a book containing a brief summary 
of certain ecclesiastical canons. 

1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. x6th C. II. iv. vii. 423 That 
Parish Priests shall, .have a Bible with Commentaries and 
the Maniple of the Curates. 

Maniplies : see Manyflies. 

Manipulable (manrpiizlab’l), a. rare- 1 , [f, 
late L. manipulate to Manipulate : see -able.] 
Capable of being manipulated. 

1881 Brit. Trade Jrnl. XIX. 333 The substance, .has to 
be rendered manipulable. 

Manipular (manrpi£lai), a. (sb.). [ad. L. 
manipuldr-is , f. manipul-us Maniple.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the maniple in the ancient 
Roman army; characterized by formation iu 
maniples. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon etc., Ltpsius’ Comp. 6 The ma- 
nipular Battalion, insinuated it selfe into the void spaces, and 
so ouerthrevv the Phalange. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Mani- 
pular, belonging to a band of men. 1833 in Philol. Mu- 
seum II. 479 T'he earliest constitution of the manipular 
legion. 1886 Pelham in EncycL Brit. XX. 746/2 In the new 
manipular system, with its three lines, no regard was paid 
to civic distinctions. 

2 . Of the form of a sheaf, rare. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 133 Manipular or 
sheaf-like. Consists of a number of crystals that diverge 
towards both ends, and are narrower in the middle, thus 
resembling a sheaf. 

3 . Of or pertaining to manipulation or handling. 

The sense is not etymologically justifiable, being due to 

association with Manipulate v. 

1831 Fraser’ s Mag. IV. 92 Such an unequivocal manipular 
tokenof resentment. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. i. (1876) 16 
What the former age has epitomized into a formula or rule 
for manipular convenience. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 11. xi. 
Iviii, Denoting, symbolically, how he would like to do with 
Uncle Jack, could he once get him safe and snug under his 
manipular operations. 1852 J. Martineau Phases of Faith 
Ess., etc. (1891) III. 7 Hence the invariable presence of some 
physical element in all that it [sc. Catholicism] looks upon 
as venerable. Its rites are a manipular invocation of God. 

Hence Manrpularly adv., in a ‘manipular’ 
form (cf. sense 2 above). 

1804 R. Jameson Sysf. Mitt. (1816) I. 305 The crystals are 
sometimes manipularly and scopiformly aggregated. 

B. sb. A soldier of a maniple. 

1862 MERiVALEisTrw?. Bmp. (1865) VII. lvi. 91 The emperor 
himself, . . regardless of the military indecorum, expostulated 
and reasoned with his manipulars. 

Manrpulary, a. rare- 1 , [ad. L. manipu- 
lates \ see prec. and -aky 2 .] = Manipulak a. 1. 

2780 Coxb Russ. Disc, 222 Military ensigns representing 
hands. . .These hands resemble the xnanipulary standards of 
the Romans. 

Manipulate (mani-pi«l<?it), v. [App. a back- 
formation from Manipulation : cf. F. manipuler 
( a 1814 in B. de St. -Pierre Harmonies) , It. manipo- 
lare, manipulate * to gripe or claspe with the hands ; 
also to reduce into bottles or handfuls, to bundle 
vp’ (Florio 1611); a medJL manipulate is given 
in Henschel’s Du Cange, with a single quot., in 
which it app. means ‘ to lead by the hand’.] 

1 . trans. To handle, esp. with dexterity ; to 
manage, work, or treat by manual (and, by exten- 
sion, any mechanical) means. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. R es. in. x, Or else, shut up in private 
Oratories, [they] meditate and manipulate the substances 
derived from her [the earth]. 1850 — Latter-d, Pmttph. ii. 
(1872) 44 Fraternity, .has gone on, till it found itself unex- 
pectedly manipulating guillotines by its chosen Robespierres. 
1833 H. Spencer Frinc. Psychol. (1872) II. vii, lii, 333 
The hand has been moulded into fitness for manipulating 
things. x86z Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 154 A turner with 
a piece of wood in his lathe, which he can manipulate to his 
liking. 1870 Echo 11 Nov., The time, .when a photograph 
was admired simply because it was cleverly manipulated. 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Land. (ed. 2) 179 He had pro- 
mised . . that he would refrain from manipulating con- 
tagious cases. 

b . absol. or intr. in Chem. (cf. Manipulation 2). 
1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. Introd. 4 Of two persons 
having otherwise equal talents., the one who manipulates 
best will very soon be in advance of the other. 

2 . 1 o operate upon with the mind or intelligence ; 
to handle or treat (questions, artistic matter, re- 
sources, etc.) with skill. 

*836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 1. ii. 68 Philosophy (as 
hitherto manipulated) has been an attempt to do [etc.]. 1864 


MANIPULATION. 

Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 789/2 Nor are the questions, .pleasant 
ones to manipulate. 1864 Bowen Logic 1. 22 Readily mani- 
pulated in thought. 1875 Ouseley Harmony iii. 41 This 
[the third inversion of tne added ninth] is perhaps. .the 
easiest to manipulate. 1879 Froude Cstsarxvu.. 185 Crassus 
understood nothing beyond tile art of manipulating money. 
3 . 'io manage by dexterous contrivance or influ- 
ence; esp, to treat unfairly or insidiously for one’s 
ipwn advantage. 

*864 Cari.yle Fredk. Gt. xn. xi. (1872) IV. 260 He had got 
bis Electors manipulated, tickled to his purpose. 1866 Toines 
Fleet. Comm., Min. Evui. (1B67) 73 Then who had manipu- 
lated Hill senior at the former elections? 1875 J. Morison 
in Expositor 1. 358^ The hypothesis that the quotation has 
been., freely manipulated. 1893 Chamberlain Sp. Ho. 
Comm. 10 Apr., It will be possiole for firms to manipu- 
late their hooks. 1894 J. Fiske Hist. Amer. 399 Boards of 
Canvassers were appointed for determining t!.e results of 
disputed elections by manipulating the figures in counting 
the votes. 

Hence Manipulated ppl. a., Manipulating 
vbl. sb. 

1887 Mall G. 3 Jan. 10/1 A Frenchman disposed of 
upwards of four thousand pounds’ worth of manipulated 
diamonds in this country. 1892 A theme um 4 J une 722/1 
This manipulating of a language. 1899 Allbutt's Sysi. 
Med. VII. 749 This method is believed to produce tempo- 
rary antenna of the brain by causing a determination of 
blood to the manipulated parts. 

Manipulation (manipizd^jbn). [a. F. mani- 
pulation = Sp. manipulation, Pg. manipulagao , It. 
manipolazione , ad. mod.L. type * manipulation- cm, 
f. *manipulare ( = It. manipolare , F. manipuler : 
see Manipulate v.), f. L. manipulus handful.] 

+ 1 . The method of digging silver ore. Obs. 

The sole sense recognized in Eng. Diets, down to and in- 
cluding Todd, t8i8. 

1727-41 Chambers CycL, Manipulation, a term used in the 
mines, to signify the manner of digging the silver, &c. out 
of the earth. 1731 in Bailey vol. 11. 

2 . Chem. The method of handling apparatus, 
etc. in experiments. In Pharmacy , ‘ the prepara- 
tion of drugs ’ (Webster 1828-32). 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 482 It is only by an 
exact similarity in all the essential points of Manipulation, 
that results exactly similar can be expected. 1805 W. Saun- 
ders Min. Waters 354 _ The various sources of inaccuracy 
to which chemical manipulations are liable. 1827 Faraday 
in B. Tones’ Life (1870) I. 396 The word manipulation,., 
though not usual in ordinary language, is so peculiarly ex- 
pressive of the great object of these lectures, that I could 
not hesitate a moment to use it. 1854 Ronalds & Richard- 
son Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) L 48 The average amount of 
ash obtained by laboratory manipulation. 

3 . gen. The handling of objects for a particular 
purpose; manual management; in Surgery , the 
manual examination of a part of the body. Also,; 
making motions with the hand, manual action. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entmnol. IV. 1. 336 However tedious 
some of the foregoing manipulations may seem, they are-... 
much less so than those required in several other branches 
of Natural History. 1846 Greener Set. Gunnery 403 The 
manipulation of this musket. 183a Mrs.. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xx. 207 In the zeal of her manipulations, the young 
disciple had contrived to snatch a pair of gloves and a 
ribbon, which she had adroitly slipped into her sleeves. 
1833 Faber All for Jesus {1S54) 246 A profound reverence for 
all the benedictions of the Church, for her sacraments, forms, 
and manipulations. 187a F, G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 
72 Conjoined manipulation is of great importance. 1878 
A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen. Sea xv. 206 To handle deli- 
cate instruments, the manipulation of which, even, in a tem- 
perate climate, requircsthe utmost care. 1875 T. J. Young 
Ceram. Art 41 In Oriental work . .we. .find skill in manipu- 
lation, similitude in drawing, and beauty in color. 

4 . The act of operating upon or managing persons 
or things with dexterity ; esp. with disparaging 
implication, unfair management or treatment (of 
documents, etc.). 

1828 Sir W. Napier Penins. War I. 6 The organization 
of N apoleon’s army was simple* the administration vigorous, 
the manipulations well contrived. 1843 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 
11, hi. ii. § 10 The exquisite manipulation of the master 
gives to each atom of the multitude its own character and 
expression. 1864 Bowen Logic xi. 364 No manipulation, 
no analysis, of these Truths previously demonstrated would 
enable him, to evolve from them ., the measure of this 
particular angle. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvii. 611 
The third estate.. was only too susceptible of royal ma- 
nipulation. 1883 Stubbs' Merc. Circular 8 Nov. 982/2 The 
shirtings which are not susceptible of manipulation with 
clay and sizing. 

Manipulative (mani-pi/fiativ), a. [f. Mani- 
pulate v. : see -ATIVE.] Of, pertaining to, con- 
cerning, or involving manipulation. 

1836 1 . Taylor Phys. Theory Another Life (1857) *54 A 
wonder of skill . . as well as of manipulative execution. 1834 
J. Scoff ern in Orr's Circ. Sci.,Chem. 3go The manipulative 
details required . . belong to the department of organic 
chemistry. 186a Smiles Engineers 1 1. 132 The workmen 
of that place [Birmingham] are still superior to most others 
in executing machinery requiring manipulative skill. 1881 
Roscoe in Nature XXII I. 399 Bunsen’s untiring energy 
and wonderful manipulative power.. 1890 Spectator 1 Nov. 
615/2. One of those cunning feats of manipulative skill 
peculiar to the Oriental. 

Manipulator (mani-pis 5 kitai). [a. mod.L. 
type * manipulator, f. *manipulare (see Manipu- 
lation). Of. F. manipulateur . ] 

1 . One who manipulates, in various senses. 

1831 H. Mayo Pop. Snperslit. (ed. 2) 90 The state into 
which mesmeric manipulators first plunge the patient. 1838 
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Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. Z40 As manipulators, 
none but the four men whom I have named, .were equal to 
Turner. 1864 Sac. Sci. Rev. 8 Science is nothing without 
experiment and a little practice will soon enable the teacher 
to become a successful manipulator. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 69 An experienced surgical manipulator. 1902 
J. S. Philli moke Sophocles Introd. 79 As a manipulator of 
language we compare him [Sophocles] with Virgil. , 
to. With disparaging implication. 

1864 Morn. Star 8 June 4 By the judicious application ot 
patronage to an editorial staff a clever manipulator may 
gain for himself a character to which he has no title [etc.]. 
1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan 1. 285 A principal manipulator 
of the persecution company. 

2 . An instrument used to facilitate manipulation. 
spec. a. The transmitting instrument attached to the dial- 
telegraph (1875 Knight Diet. AJec/i.). to. In photography, 
a device for holding plates without handling them (ibid. 
Suppl.J. e. An exercising machine for rubbing or pummel- 
ling the body (ibid.), d. A machine for manipulating blooms 
of iron or steel, e. An _ instrument used by those who 
instruct the deaf in the articulation of sounds. 

i860 G. B. Prescott Electr. Telegr. vi. 97. Fig. 48 is an 
instalment for bringing any number of batteries into circuit 
at pleasure, ..It is called a manipulator. 1886-7 MissL. I). 
Richards Proc. Amer. Instruct. Deaf 233, 1 use the mani- 
pulator very little. 1888 Sci. Amer. 15 Sept. 166/2 An 
Improved Ingot Manipulator. 

Manipulatory (manrpiz/latari), a. [f. M ani- 
tulate v. : see -oity.] Pertaining to or involving 
manipulation. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. i. 24 A notion of the most 
necessary furniture of a small laboratory. . may. .be gathered 
from the manipulatory parts of the present work. 1838 
Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 225 To accompany him to the 
North London Hospital . . to see Dr. Elliotson’s manipulatory 
experiments. 1881 Tyndall Ess. Floating Matter of Air 
233 Even with considerable care .and fairly disciplined 
manipulatory; skill, success is not invariable. *893 Brit. 
Jrnl. Phoiogr. 24 Nov. 748/2 In addition to photographic 
and manipulatory difficulties, the nausea of sea-sickness., 
has to be contended against. 

Manipule, Manir, obs. ff. Maniple, Manneh. 

|| Mamig (rmTnis). Zool. [mod.L. (Linnaeus), 
said to be an assumed sing, of Manes.] The typical 
genus of the family Manidez (scaly ant-eaters) ; 
any individual of this genus, a pangolin. 

1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 36 A new Species of the Manis, or 
Scaly Lizard. 1802 Bingley Anim. Biog, (1813) I. 125 Of 
the manis tribe. 1830 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Apr. 
(ed. 2) I. 247 The manis is met with throughout the interior 
of South Africa, but it is rare. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat, 
ii. (1873) 58 The long tailed Pangolin or Manis. 

Manis, -iseh, obs. Sc. forms of Menace. 
Martish, Maniske, obs. ff. Mannish, Manx. 
Manitology (maenity-lodgi). [f. next + 
-(o)lg«y.] The branch of study that is concerned 
with the belief in manitous. 

1831 Schoolcraft Ind. Tribes U,S. I. 34 The doctrine of 
Manitoes, or what may be denominated Manitology. . 1881 
Dorman Orig. Print. Snperst. vi.222 Totemism is ex- 
plained by manitology, or the worship of manitous. 

IlManitoU (mae-mt«). Also 7 maneto, 8 
menitto, 8-9 manitoo, 9 manito, manitu, (-Ido), 
moneto. [Algonquin manito , manitu. 

According to Dr, Trumbull (Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 
1876, p. 167) inanit is the active pple. of a vb. meaning to 
surpass, while manitu contains a predicative suffix^ and so 
is equivalent to ‘he or it is manit'. In 1587 Hanot says 
that the Indians of Virginia ‘beleeue that there are many 
gods, which they call Mantoac’ (Hakluyt III. 276).] 
Among some American Indians, a spirit (of good 
or of evil) which is an object of religious awe or 
reverence; also, anything which is regarded as 
having supernatural power, as a fetish. 

1698 G. Thomas Pensilvania (1848) 2 They offer their 
first Fruits to a Maneto, or suppos’d Deity. 1701 C. Wolley 
Jrnl. N. York (1B60) 37 They are of opinion that when they 
have ill success in their hunting, fishing, &c. their Menitto 
is the cause of it. 1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney’s View Soil 
U. S. 416 First, they believe in a great Manito, or genius, 
who rules the world or universe. Under his supreme power 
are numberless Manitos, who traverse earth and air, and 
govern all things. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 24 The 
Indians, .often apply this term Manitou to uncommon or 
singular productions of nature which they highly venerate. 
1836 Bryant Painted Cup iii, The gentle Manitou of fiowers. 
i860 Schoolcraft Ind. Tribes U. S. V. 74 When a turtle, 
bird, quadruped, or other form of animated nature is adopted 
as the guardian spirit or moneto. 1893 W. J. Hoffman 
Begin, Writing 77 Fig. 31 represents the otter as a spirit or 
manido. 1899 Jrnl. Anthroppl. Inst. I. 140 His Manitu 
or spirit, in trappers’ jargon his medicine, 

Manitrunk (maemitripgk). Ent. [f. L. mantis 
taken in the sense ‘fore-leg 1 + trunc-us trunk.] 
The anterior segment of the thorax. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 331 The first segment [of 
the trunk], because it bears the fore legs, I have named 
manitrunk {manitr uncus). 

Manitu : see Manitou. 

Maniure ( = manjure), obs. form of Mangee. 
Manjack (marnd^sek). A large West Indian 
tree, Cordia macropJiylla or C. elliptica. 

1864 Griskbach Flora W. Ind, 783 Manjack, Cordia 
niacrophylla. 

Man-jack: see Man s&A- 4 m, and Jack sb . 1 2 c. 
Manjak (meemd^aek). West Indian. Also 7 
mountjaek, 7-8 munjaok. (See quot. 1902.) 

, 1637 Ligon Barbados 101 Another gummy substance there 
is . . called Mountjaek. 1683 J. Poyntz Tobago 37 This 
Munjack is nothing else than a Confirmation or Coagula- 
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tion of the Tarr. .into a more solid body, which Munjack 
[etc.]. 1902 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 10) XXV i, 145 (Barbados) 
The only mineral product is ‘manjak’, or glance-pitch, a 
form of asphalt, which occurs in the older rocks of the Scot- 
land district. 

|| Manjee (mae-nd^i). Also 7 mangee, 8 -gi e , 

9 manjy. [Hindi manjht. ] ‘ The master or 
steersman of a boat or any native river-craft ’ (Y ). 

1683 Sir W. Hedges Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 1. 89 Which made 
our Mangee or Steerman advise us to fasten our boat in 
some .Creeke. 1781 India Gas.. (Y .), The principal Gaut 
Mangies of Calcutta have entered into engagements at the 
Police office to supply all Persons that apply there with 
Boats. 1810 T. Williamson E. Ind. Vade-Mecum 1. 283 
The Manjy, Goleea.lt, and Dandy , are the steers-man, bow- 
man, and common rower in a boat, respectively. 1843 
Stocquf.ler Hand-bk, Brit. India (1854) =57 Few manjees, 
or steersmen of boats, leave the city without [etc.]. 

+ Mank, sbf Sc. Obs. [app. a. F. manque , f. 
manquer to lack.] Want. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxi. 12 He that hes for his awin 
genjie Ane piesand prop, but mank or men3ie, And schuttis 
syne [etc.]. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xxiii, They 
drank, Till, .in their maws there was nae mank. 1776 Herd 
Scottish Songs Gloss., Mank , a want. 

j- Mank, sbA Obs. (See quot.) 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 284 Those fiery Steems [in 
food], which are of an hot griping Windy Nature, and causing 
a Mank or Scurvey in the Blood. 

+ Mank, a. Obs. Chiefly A. Also 6 mania, 

7 ir.anc(k, [a. OF. mane, manque L. tnancus 
maimed.] Maimed, mutilated, defective. 

1513 Douglas AEneis v. Prol. 31 His febill prois bene 
mank and mutilait. 1339 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. 
I. 11. App. vii. 410 The churche of Christe was not perfecte, 
but rather a manke bodye without a head. 1638 J. Durham 
Exp. Rev. xiii, v. (1660) 570 There is one thing yet to be 
cleared, without which all that is said seemeth to be manck. 
1639 Fuller App . Inj. Imtoc. m. 54 If the Bishops sit 
as a Third-estate, then Statutes made without them are 
mane and defective. 1722 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 622 
When that mank volume comes over, I shall send one com- 

E lete. 1723 M c Wahd Contending Pref. 12 Mr. Wodrow in 
is large, but mank and partial History [etc.]. 

Mank (msegk), v. Obs. exc. Sc. [? f. Mank a . ; 
cf. late (chiefly Frankish) L. mancare to mutilate, 
f. mancus : see Mank «.] Wans. To maim, man- 
gle, mutilate. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 4100 Bot alto-mankid hire with 
maces & mellis of I ren. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 325/1 Mankkyn, 
or maynyn, mutilo. c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 307 The 
myddyll off ane he mankit uer in twa. 1501 Douglas Pal, 
Hon. iii. xcii, Thay wretchis. .That honour mankit and 
honestie mischeuit. 1373 Satir, Poems Reform, xl. 322 Let 
nouther lufe of friend, nor feir of fais, Mufe 30W to mank 
jour Message. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 133 Ordour 
may be taken with them, who hes mutilated and manked 
the Kirk ’s Registers. 1731 Plain Reasons for Presbyterians 
dissenting 116 It was past into an Act very quickly, lam’d 
and mank’d as it was. 1823-80 Jamieson, Mank.. a. To 
spoil or impair in any way. 

Hence Manked ppl. a. (whence Mamkedly adv., 
in a mutilated fashion ; f Ma-n.kedh.ead, disabled 
condition), Ma-nking vbl. sb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27884 Quen [man] es onerlaid wit 
drunkenhede, ban in his mankidhed,. .es turnd al into best 
state, c 1440 Prowp. Parv. 325/1 Mankynge, or maymynge, 
mntilacio. 1313 Douglas AEneis x. vi, 117 The rycht arm, 
from the schulder al to rent, Apon the mankyt sennonys 
hyngis by. 1353 Kennedy Comp end. Tract, in Wodrow 
Soc. Misc. (1844) 171 Thou sail understand, that thir wordis 
ar mankitlie allegit. a rs8s Montgomerie Flyting 143 With 
mightie, manked, mangled meiter. 1671 True Nanconf. 288 
Its niancking and confounding of Holy Scripture. 
Mankal, Manke : see Manoal, Mancus. 
Ma'li-keeil, a. [f. Man sb 'S + Keen a. 

Recorded later than the synonymous uses of mankine , 
Mankind a., but possibly its original form.] 

I. Of animals ( rarely of persons) : Inclined to attack 
men ; fierce, savage. (See Keen a. 2 c.) N ow dial. 

1368 Hist. Jacob $ Esau 11. ii. Cjb, What? are yon 
mankene now? I recken it best I, To bind your handes 
behind you euen as ye lye. Esau. Nay haue mercy on me, 
and let me not perishe. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's 
World of Wonders 263 He cured a man-keene wolfe.. by 
making the signe of the crosse. 1623 Jackson Creed v. viz, 
§ 3 Boares and. Bulls. .grow often wilde, fierce, or mankene. 
1632 Sanderson Serm. 203 (If after all that they [dogs] still 
continue mankeen) knocke out their teeth. 1643 HERLE 
Anew. Feme 6 How hard the Scripture is in yeelding any 
of its sincere milke for babes to these mankeene Gyants. 
1737 Bracken Farriery hnpr. (1757) II. 83 If we are 
over-kind to them [horses], it is more likely to make them 
Man-keen (as we say) than better conditioned. 1893 
Nortkumbld. Gloss, s.v., Cattle are termed mankeen when 
they attack human beings. 

f to. absol. or as sb. A savage animal. Obs. 

1737 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry $ Frances (1767) II. 281, 
I have got so far oil my journey, having bought a horse for 
my servant. .It is a mankeen in miniature. 

2 . Of women : Very fond of men. Now dial. 
1683 G. Meriton Yorkes. Dialogue 17 Shoes gane Eighteen 
And few but at that Age they are Man keen. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss. , Fellow-fond, Mau-craz' d. Man-fond, Man-keen , love 
smitten . ‘ She’s desperate man-keen ’, very fond of the men. 
1889 N. W. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2). 

Mankes, obs. form of Manx. 

Mankey, mankie, var. Manoo Sc. 
Ma*U-kiIler. A killer of men ; a homicide. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxvi. 141 (Harl. MS.), Whenne they 
[the knights] were putte oute of the palyse, some of hem . . 
bicome thevis, some man-killers, a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) G ij b, Such as aceompanyeth with man 
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kyllers and murtherers. x 65 a R. Coke Yus lice Vind. 

I The Inhabitants of Switzerland., who. . have, .continued 
Mercenary Man-killers to the interests of the Pope. 189s 
Pall Mail G. 29 July 11/2 Even in those 'regions, where 
expert man-killers are by no means scarce, the style of 
shooting is altogether different from that of target shooting. 
1899 Daily News 12 June 9/3 The new Mark IV. bullet, 
known among expeitsas llie Mlan-killcr . 

So Ma-n-teilling- vbl. sb. and adj. 

1693 Dryden Persius iii. (1697) 446 A Spark, like thee, of 
the Man-killing Trade. 1880 Chamb. JrnL 15 May 316/2 
These cattle-devouring tigers, .seldom take to man-killing. 
1891 A. Forbes in Daily News 29 Dec. 2/1 The mankilling 
power of artillery. 1899 Times 27 Sept. 6/2 A new inven- 
tion, either man-killing or labour-saving. 

tlankia 1 . 06s. Forms: see Matt Jfl. 1 and 
Kin si. 1 [OE. mgn-, mancyn(n , f. man Man sb 1 
+ cynu Kin jA 1 ] a. The human race, mankind, 
b. A race of men, a people, e. rare. Human nature. 

Beowulf ixo Ac he bine feor forwratc .. mancynne fram. 
071 Blickl. Horn. 129 For ealics mancynnes htele. ciooo 
JEufric Judg. Procem., After bam )>e losue . . fret man- 
kyn gebrohte . . to fram behatenan earde. a 1x75 Colt. 
Horn. 225 Ic wille fordon al mancinn mid watere. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 Vre louerd he is cleped helende, for fra 
he manken alesede. C127S Passion our Lord 11 in O. E. 
Misc. 37 prytty tvyntre and more he wes among Monkunne. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 18433 Adam, fader of al man-kin. 
c 1330 Florice f Bl. (1857) 700 jh manken hit jholi might 
Tvvies I schold die with right. 13 .. E. E. A llit. P. A. 636 
Ino3e is knawen frat man-kyn grete, Fyrst was wro3t to 
blysse parfyt. 13.. Minor Poems Jr. Demon MS. 37/4 
And al soffrede swete Ihesu ffor monkunne sake pat sorwe. 

Maukin 11 (mm’nkin). [f. Man si. 1 + -kin.] A 
diminutive or puny man ; a manikin. 

1820 Byron Let. to Murray 12 Oct. Lett. <5- Jrnls. (xgoi) 

V. 96 No more Keats, I entreat :. .there is no bearing the 
drivelling idiotism of the Mankin. X831 Carlyle Sort. Ees. 
it. ii, The Mankin feels that he is a born Man. 

Mankind, si. and a 1 [f. Man sb. 1 + Kind sb. 
Cf. mans kind (Man sb 1 2 1 ).] A. sb. 

L (Now mtenksi-nd.) 1. The human species. 
Now only collect. Human beings in general. (F irst 
in Cursor M. ; it superseded the older Mankin ].) 

Formerly sometimes with sing, verb, or referred to with 
sing. masc. pronoun ; now construed only as plural. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9372 pe fader of heuen Dight his dere 
sun to send, Vntil erth, or flesche to ta for to bring man- 
kind o wa. C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. I IT. 143 If monkynde 
in po statof innocense. .schulde not be ydel bot serve his 
God bisily. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvt. lxxi. (1495! 
576 Onichius,.hath in itself colour medelyd lyke the naylle 
of mankinde. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1762 Thus was 
mankynde delyueryd from, hys foon. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 6 In Britayne ben hoot welles well arayed and adressyd 
to the vse of mankynde. 1341 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. 
Chirurg. D ij, Howe many in nombre are all the bones in a 
body of mankynde ? 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 23 
Sathan the ennemye of almankinde. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xvL 258 The great number of diseases wherwith 
mankinde is pained. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 183 How many 
goodly creatures are there here ? How beauteous mankinde 
is? 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 139 A Law of Nature, 
equally obliging all man-kind. 1726 Butler Serin. Hum. 
Nat. iii. Wks. 1874 II. 33 Allowing that mankind hath 
the rule of right within himself, a 1774 Goldsm. Hist. 
Greece I. 202 Mankind never suffer any work to be lost 
which tends to make them more wise or happy. 1809 Syd. 
Smith Serm. I. 405 To study mankind aright, we must ob- 
serve, no less the circumstances in which he is placed, than 
[etc.]. 1823 Lytton Falkland 14 Thrown early among 
mankind, I should early have imbibed their feelings. 1902 
Greenough & Kittredge Words 158 The history of lan- 
guage is the history of mankind. 

+ 2. The nature of man ; human nature. Chiefly 
in phr. to take (or fang) mankind. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17288 +■ 43 Our lord 3oght to tak man- 
kynd and bring vus oute of woo. 1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 
530 And mankynd biddis vs that we To procur vengeans 
besy be. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. ( Magdalena ) 242, & how 
mane-kynd pat he can fange. c 1449 Pecock Refir. 11. xvi. 
2<t5 God descended into mankinde, and . . couplid to him a 
singuler mankinde. 1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 94 
That our lorde had taken mankynde. 1367 Crude f Godlie 
B. (S. T. S.) 67 He come from heuin, and tulce mankynde. 

+ t». Human feeling, humanity. 06s. rare— 1 . 

1603 B. Jonsom Sejanus v. x, 0 you, whose mindes are 
good, And have not forc'd all mankind, from your brests. 

II. 3. (Now mas’nksind.) The male sex; per- 
sons of the male sex. (Cf. Men-kind.) 

1526 Tindale t Cor. vi. 9 Abusars of themselves with the " 
mankynde. 1373 L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (1653) 141 If 
any mankind will enter therein. .he shalL.be bereft of his 
senses. And if any womankind..go into that water, she 
[etc.], a 1581 Bp. R. Cox Injunctions , Their chyldren and 
seruauntes both mankinde and womankinde. xfiii Shaks. 
Wint. T. r. ii. 199 Should all despaire That haue reuolted 
Wiues, the tenth of Mankind Would hang themselves. 163a 
Lithgow Trav. tv. 155 Without admission of any man-kind 
in their company. 1874 Trollope Lady Anna ix. 67 The 
infinite simplicity and silliness of mankind and womankind 
at large. 

B. adj. 

+ 1. Human. Ohs. 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. xii. 412, I coniure you 
. .ye infernall kings, .to appeare. .in faire forme and shape 
of mankind kings. 

*p2. Male. Obs. 

1633 Massinger Guardian 1. ii, I keep no mankind ser- 
vant in my house, In fear my chastity may be suspected. 
*638 Ford Lady's Trial it. ii, Sir, consider My sex; were 
I mankind, my sword should quit A wounded honour. 

+ 3. Of women : Masculine, virago-like. Obs. 
Sometimes indistinguishable from Mankind a. 1 


1383 Hksins Junius' Nomenclator 19 Virago, a manly 
woman, or a mankind woman. 1591 H. Smith Prepay. 
Marr. (Field) 61 A mankind woman is a monster, that is, 
halfe a woman and halfe a man. 1398 Florio, Brifalda , a 
bould, shamelesse, mankinde, virago woman. 1399 Porter 
Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 62 Why, she is mankind; 
therefore thou mayest strike her. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv ; ii. 16 
Virg. You shall stay too. I would I had the power To say 
so to my Husband. Stein. Are you mankinde? V olum. I 
foole, is that a shame. 1607 Beaumont Woman-Hater 
in. i, Are women growne so mankind ? must they be wooing? 
1619 Fletcher &1. Thomas iv. vi, ’l' was a sound knock 
she gave me, A plaguy mankinde girle. 1633 Life Long 
Meg cf Westminster (1816) 22 For that hee had heard shee 
was so mankind as to beat all she met witkall, he would try 
her manhood. 

t Ma'llkind, afi Obs. Also 6 mankin(e. [Of 
obscure origin : possibly a perversion of Mankeen, 
though that form does not appear in our quots. till 
later.] Infuriated, furious, fierce, mad. = Mankeen. 

1319 Horman Vutg. 127 He set dogges, that were man- . 
kynde [L. canibns efferatis ] vpon tne man to be all to tome. 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. iv. vili. (Arb.) 77 Come away, by 
the matte she is mankine [rime mine]. 1 durst aduenture the 
Iosse of my right hande, If shee dyd not siee hir other hus- 
bande. 1398-9 Bp. Hall in Marston’s Sco. Villanie in. x. 
(1599) H i b, I ask’d Phisitions what theyr counsell was 
For a mad dogge or for a mankind Asse? X603 Chapman 
All Foods Wks. 1873 I. 167 Good Signor Cornelio be not 
too mankinde against your wife. 1632 Massinger City 
Madam hi. i, You brach, Are you turn’d mankind? 1672 
Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 1:3 They [Bears],. are never 
mankind, i. e. fierce, but in rutting time. 

Hence f ManMxtdly adv., cruelly, ferociously. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecafipe 11, i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 30 You 
drive maids afore you, . .as mankindelie as if you had taken 
a surfet of our Sex lately. 

Mankle, MarLks, obs. ff. Manacle v., Manx. 
Manky, variant of Manco Sc. 

Manless (msemles), a. [f. Man sb. 1 + -less.] 

1. Having no men (either in the sense of human 
beings or in that of adult male persons). Also 
(nonce-use'), having no * men ’ at chess. 

c 1050 Sufipt. VElfric' s Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 186/1 Parte - 
tinae, roflease and monlease ealde weallas. a 1400 SirPerc. 
1787 My tnodir alle manles Leved I thare ! a 1626 Bacon 
Consid. War with Spain (1629) 31 It was no more but a 
stratagem of fireboats manlesse and sent vpon them by the 
fauour of the wind in the night time. 1640 R, Baillie Lett. 

$ Jrnls. (1841) I. 270, I went forward with my companie 
manless, c 1640 Game at Chasse 22 in Maidment B/e. Scot. \ 
Past] nils (1868) 99 For still mismet and manles lousse the 
game, a 1670 Spalding Troub. C/tas. I (1829) 112 His 
majesty’s lieges should.. flee the covenant, and leave the 
cause manless. 18x6 Byron Darkness 71 The world was 
void, . . Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless, A lump 
of death. X834WRANGHAM Horn erics 22 When Amazonia's 
manless kind Their plains o’er-ran. 1863 W. Cory Lett. f 
Jrnls. (1897) go A humble, respectable, manless cottage. 
1880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 244 A melancholy expanse, treeless, 
dwellingless, manless, 
f 2. a. Unmanly, effeminate. Obs. 
a 1329 Skelton Sp. Parrot 384 O causeles cowardes, O 
hartles hardynes ! O manles manhod, enfayntyd all with 
fere ! c 1611 Chapman Iliad it r. 30 O heauen, that thou 
liadst neare bene borne, Or (being so manlesse) neuer liu’d, 
to beare mans noblest state, The nuptiall honor. Ibid. xv. 
319 The throtes of dogs shall graue His manlesse lints. 1621 
Quarles Div. Poems , Esther (1717) 136 To yield The right 
and safe possession of the Shield, Was foul reproach, and 
manless cowardize. 1633 Waterhouse Apol. Learn. 82 
That pusillanimity and manless subjugation, which by many 
in our Age scornfully is called Priest-riddenness, 
t b. Inhuman. Obs. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad ix. 64 A hater of societie.. being 
stuft, with manlesse crueltie. 

Hence f Ma-nlessly adv., in a manless manner; 
i* Ma-nlessness, cowardice. 

1607 Chapman Bussy D' Arnbois Plays 1873 II. 94 Let her 
wounds Manlesly digd in her, be easd and cur’d. 1667 
Waterhouse Fire Loud. 92 That Dread and pavid man- 
lessness, that seised the Inhabitants. 

Manli, manlieli, obs. forms of Manly. 
f Ma’nliheacL Obs. Also 3 manli ched, 5 
manlylted(e, 6 manlihed. [f. Manly a. + -head.] 

1. The condition of being human. 

c 1230 Gen. ff Ex. 23 Til god srid him in manliched. 14x3 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) tv. xxix. (1859) 62 Ryght as an Image 
that nought hath of manlyhede, but only of lykenesse, by 
maner of shap withouten. 

2. Virility, bravery, courage. 

1422-83 Pol. Poems in Archseologia XXIX. 331 That 
saue alle Englond by his manly-hede. c 1473 Partenay 
4352 And how this Geant bold Thens into a caue fled for 
fere and drede, Within the quike roche for all hys manlylied. 
1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 43 Fame hath through ech part 
of Egypt spred The tidings cleare of your great manlihed. 

Manlihood (mse*nlihud). rare. [f. Manly a. 
+ -hood.] Manliness. 

1641 Earl Monm. tr. Biondis Civil Warres 11. 72 In 
such a case he would shew that manlihood which men., 
void of judgement might now tax in him. 1819 Coleridge 
Lett. (1895) II. 699 Light, manlihood, simplicity, whole- 
ness. These are the entelechy of Phidian Genius. 1887 
D. C. Murray & PIerman Traveller Returns iv. 56 The 
man-fool. .will not please the woman-fool out of his manli- 
hood but by falling into her likeness. 1889 Atalanta Mag. 
Apr. 464/2 The earnestness and manlihood of the Eliza- 
bethan age. 

Manlike (mse’nbik), a. (adv.) Also 5-6 -lyke. 
[f. Man sb. 1 + Like a ,] 

1. Having the qualities or characteristics proper 


to a man as distinguished from a woman or child. 

Of women : Having masculine qualities ; mannish. 

c 1430 Holland Howlat X55 Thai apperit to the Pape and 
present thaim aye Fair farrand and fre, ,. And manlyke. 
C1470 Harding Citron, cxcii. iii, He then arest. .The lorde 
Cobham full trewe and also manlyke. 1579 J. Stubbes 
Gaping GulfD vij b, The smal reckoning which that man- 
like nation makes of Fraunce. 1603 Camden Rent. (1637) 

95 Dido, A Phoenician name, signifying a manlike woman. 
17x3-20 Pope Iliad iii. 249 Against the manlike Amazons 
we stood. 1871 Smiles Charac. xi. 300 Men are sometimes 
womanlike, and women are sometimes manlike. 

b. Belonging to or befitting a man; manly, 
masculine. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 733 That among 
Christians may be a common shew of religion, and among 
men maybe man-like civilitie. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. 

342 Elizabeth . . Digressing from her Sex, with Man-like 
gouernment This Hand kept in awe. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia ti. 31 The men bestow their times in fishing, hunt- 
ing, warres, and such man-like exercises. 1678 Cotterell 
Davila's Hist . l<r. xx The Queen, a woman of a manlike 
[1647 p. 23 manly] spirit and subtil wit. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers I. iv. 108 Why then are the Africans alone to be 
called Savages and Barbarians for shewing a manlike Resent- 
ment. 1736 Shenstone Verses to Lcuiy 7 Oct. 21 In glaring 
Chloe’s man-like Taste and Mien, Are the gross splendors 
of the Tulip seen. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iii. (1858) 15 It 
is for a manlike place . . in this world. . that he struggles. 1895 
H. S. Merriman Grey Lady 11. xiv. (1902) 335 From long 
association with men she had learnt a manlike reticence. 

2. Resembling a man. 

1590 T. N elson in Antiquary XIII. 54/2 Whose form you 
see is monstrous, strange and rare, Before a manlike shape, 
behinde a fishes fell. 1604 Rowlands Laoke to it 19 Man-hke 
in shape, in manners but a beast. 1667 Milton P. L. yitt. 471 
Under his forming hands a Creature grew. Manlike, but 
different sex, so lovly faire. 1863 Huxley Mails Place Nat. 
104 The structural differences between Man and the Manlike 
apes. 1899 W. H. Furness Folk Lore Borneo 21 When he 
stood upon the ground, he met a man-like being. 

3. As adv . = Manfully. 

1377 Hellowes Giceuara's Citron. 34 Lucius Metellus.. 
fought so valiantly and manlike, that he left, .one only person. 
1592 Stow A ttnals 459 Ioh. Ball . .biddeth them . .stand man- 
like together in trueth And helpe truth, and truth shall helpe 
you. 1837 Emerson Misc. (1884) 84 So is the danger adanger 
still ; so is the fear worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. 
1843 Carlyle Past <$• Pr. iv. iv, To have neither superior nor 
inferior, nor equal, united manlike to you. 

Hence Mamlikely adv., RZa’nlikeness. 

1742 W illison Balm of Gilead viii. (1800) 82 The true motive 
of Christian love is a manlikeness and love to Christ more 
than to you. 1873 P. Brooks New Starts in Life xii. 209 
Who does not rejoice that his divine Master could be man- 
likely indignant ? 1883 G. Meredith Diana I. xv. 322 She 
distinguished that he could only suppose, manlikely, one bad 
cause for the division. 1903 Fairbairn in Cantemp. Rev. 
Jan. 10 He saw.. into the godlikeness o£ man and tne man- 
likeness of God. 

Manlily (marnlili), adv. Also 4-5 -lyly, -lely, 
-lelie. [f. Manly a. + -ly 2 .] In a manly manner. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11,486 Bot always, as a man off mayn. 
He raayntemyt him full manlyty. c 1440 Aifih. Tales X14 
His enmy come in manlelie agayns hym. 1896 Abp. Benson 
JrnL 7 June in Life (1899) U- 7 T S [Holy Communion] un- 
ritually, but so solemnly and manlily administered by Whe- 
well, Sedgwick, Martin, and their peers. 

Manliness (mse-n lines), [f. Manly + -ness.] 
1. The state or quality of being manly ; the 
possession of manly vigour, or of those virtues 
characteristic of a man. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xx. 77 His vrechidnes so in thame gais, 
That thai thair manlynes sail tyne Throu vrechidnes of his 
covyne. c 1430 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2603 Colour reed 
Causyd of blood pure, Issigneof strengtheand greet manly- 
nesse. 1569 Golding Heminges Post. 23 Stephan was. .full 
of grace and manlynesse [orig . fortitudiue). 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. vii. 43 Yet weend, by secret signes of manlinesse. . 
That he whilome some gentle swaine had beene. 1673 Re- 
marques Humours Town Aivb, A person who.. should 
value the innocence and manliness of a Country one [(. e. 
life], 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 384 Whilst her fond husband 
strove to lend relief In all the silent manliness of grief. 1880 
Trollope Duke's Children I. iii. 33 He was dark, with., 
that expression of manliness, .which women love the best. 

•f 2. Humanity ; human kindness. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Mate. xiv. 9 Thi manlynesse [Vulg. humani- 
tatem tuam\ shewid to alle men. 

+ Ma’nling. Obs. [-ling 1 .] A little man. 
zz 1637 B. Jonson Discov., Cens. Seal, in Lit, Germ., 
Augustus often called him his wittie Manling (for the 
littlenes of his stature). 17., Fashion 65 in Dodsley Coll. 
Poems (1755) III. 276 ’Tis meaner (cries the manling) to 
command A conquering host .. Than furl fair Flavia’s fan, 
or lead a dance. 

Manly (mce-nli), a. For forms see Man jA 1 
and -LY 1 : also 5 Sc. mandly, Superl. 4 man- 
lokesfc. [f. Man sb. 1 + -ly L] 
i* 1. Belonging to human beings ; human. Obs. 
C1200 Vices tr Virtues 43 For none winde of mannliche 
fandinge. a 1223 Auer. R. 112 Swuc grure he hefde in his 
monliche vlesche a^ein fie stronge deorewurSe pinen [et he 
schulde drien. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love n. iv. (Skeat) 1 . 46 
The ilke three waies of liues. .whiche..arne by names cleped, 
bestialliche, resonabliche, [and manlich. Resonablich] is ver- 
tuous. Manlich is worldlich. c 1422 Hoccleve Jereslaus's 
Wife 783 Be nat abassht it manly is to synne, But feendly 
is longe lye ther-ynne. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 
1495) 1. xcviii. t3ob/i The ordenaunces that I haue yeue to 
them for to kepe, ben manly in asmoche as I that am a man 
haue enioyned them to kepe them. 1554 Knox Fort for 
Afflicted (1580; AS Wee haue another schoolemaister then 
manly reason. 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, 11, 134 Hee [Satan] 
thought that God should rather dwell in the being of the 
Angels, .then dwelling in the tabernacle of the manly being. 


MANLY, 
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2. Possessing the virtues proper to a man as 
distinguished from a woman or child ; chiefly, 
courageous, independent in spirit, frank, upright. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 272 Wuramon is he reisun, pet is, wittes 
skile hwon hit unstrenc&e'd, jxet schulde beon monlieh & 
stalewarde & keue ine tree we bileaue. 0 1350 Will. Palerne 
3325 pei..hatlden gret ioye Jpa so manli a man wold mele in 
here side. Ibid. 3419 pe stiward had a newe but of 3ong 
age, on be manlokest man pat men shold of heren. 0 1450 
Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7507 He was honest and manly, 
<■1470 Henry Wallace vt. 785 Lykly he was, rycht fair and 
we;ll farrand, Mandly and stout. 1333 Coverdale x Sant. 
iv. 9 Be .stronge now and manly ye Philistynes.. .Be manly 
and fighte, 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v. 104 Manly as 
Hector, but more dangerous. 1632 Lithgow Trait, ix. 421 
A proud Nobility, a familiar and manly Gentry, 1791 Mrs, 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest v, I-lis person was manly, and his 
air military. 1800 Foster in Life 4- Carr, (18461 1 . 124 It is 
more manly to confess than to extenuate. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 30 They [the English] 
are rather manly than warlike. 1879 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library III. 62 He [Fielding] was manly to the last. 

b. Of a woman : Possessing qualities or attri- 
butes regarded as characteristic of a man. 

c 1311 1st Eng. Bk, Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 These 
women be very manly in fytynge and hardy, a 1348 Hall. 
Citron., Hen. VI 113b, This wyteh or manly woman.. the 
Frenchemen greatly glorified, a 1392 Greene fas, IV, tv. 
iv, Dorot. How looke I, Nano? like a man or no? Nano. 
If not a man, yet like a manlie shrowe. 1774 Foote Cozeners 
111. Wks. 1799 II. 186 As to fortune, she is totally careless in 
that... How manly that is in a woman ! 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 42 My aunt was a lady of large frame. .she was 
..a very manly woman. 

c. iransf. and fig. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 70 The Vigour of the Native 
Earth Maintains the Plant, and makes a Manly Birth. 1799 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth 470 The house of Auchtertyre, 
with a manly front of cut granite, 1801 Sk. Paris as itivas 
II. xliv. 86 The architecture has certainly lost that gloomy 
tint which gave to this building a manly and respectable 
character. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 185 It [iron] is a 
manly metal, with no sordid associations like gold or silver. 
8 . Of things, qualities, etc. : Befitting or belong- 
ing to a man ; masculine. 

c 1373 Sc, Leg. Saints xxxi. ( Eugenia ) 191 po ]>u he a 
woman, manlyk ar ]>i dedis al. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. DeP. 
if, v. xlviii. (1495) 165 Yf the ballok stones he kut of manely 
strength passyth and male complexion changyth in tofemall 
complexion. 1459 Rolls of Parlt.V. 3^8/2 Exortation. .made 
. .in so witty, so knyghtly, so manly, in so comfortable wise. 
1592 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 157, — Rom. 4 Jul. in. ii. 53, 

1 saw the wound, . . here on his manly brest. 1617 Moryson 
It in. hi. 48 The Germans speech is said to be manly, the 
Frenchmans sweet and fluent, 1671 Milton P. if. n. 225 
Therefore with manlier objects we must try His constancy. 
1681 Dryden Abs. fy A chit. 1. 22 His conscious destiny made 
way, By manly beauty to imperial sway, a 1704 T. Brown 
Praise Drunkenness Wks. 1730 1 . 37 The drunkards voice is 
hoarse and manly, not like the squeaking trils of an Eunuch. 
1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. liii. 401 In my earlier life 
I was addicted to what are termed ‘manly sports '. 1894 
Gladstone Odes of Horace iil xxiv. 54 Train we these 
minds effeminate With thoughts and ways of manlier state. 
1 4. Humane, charitable; generous. Obs, 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 260 Artow manlyche amonge thl 
nei3bores of thi mete and drynke? 

+ 5. Having the attributes of a (liege) man ; sub- 
servient. Obs. 

0380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 63 And also 31F j>ei 3euen a 
benefis for men ben of here kyn, .. or ellis for be clerk is 
manly to be lord in gay clobinge,..or ony obere veyn iapis. 

+ 6 . ‘ Grown up J ; adult, mature. Obs. 

*579 w - .Wilkinson Confut. Familyt of Lotte, Heret. 
Affirm, b j b, Not that they should alwayes remaine as sub- 
ject thereunder [the ordinance of the Lord], but vntill the 
appointed tyme, vntill the manly old age in the godly vnder- 
standing of the holy word. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Gott- 
larts Wise Vieillard 14 Those men . . with the sinnes of 
their middle and manly age, doe fill vp the measure of their 
iniquities with the vices of a shamelesse old age. 1647 J er. 
Taylor Lib. Proph. xviii. 244 If the Infant vow he invalid 
till the Manly confirmation. 1691 Wood Ath. 0 .xon. I; 6 
William Gaieon. .did in his Manly Years take upon him the 
Habit of the Friers of the Order of St, Austin. 

7. Comb., as manly-minded ad). 

1818 Moore Mem. (1853) II. 163 We. .walked home in the 
evening. Scully a good, honest, manly-minded fellow. 
Manly (mce-nli), adv. For forms see Man sbX 
and -LY [f. Man sb.l + -LY a ; in OE. mannliced) 
1. In a manly manner; like a man; manfully, 
courageously, with valour or energy. ? Obs. or arch. 

In ME. alliterative poetry often used expletively. 

Beowulf 1046 Swa man-lice nuere jteoden, hord-weard 
haelejja heajto-raesas geald mearum ond madmum. <1x203 
Lay, 26835 And htetite heom. amorijen monliche arisen. 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 422 HoldeS ou ine swuebe reste bet 3c longe 
berefter rauwen ine Godes seruise be monluker swinken. 
<1x300 E. E. Ps. xxx. 31 Dos manlike, and your hert 
strengh)>ed be. a 1300 Cursor M. 21341 Man [he is] quils he 
manh him ledis. 138a Wyclif i Mace, vi. 31 Thei maden 
engynys, and thei wenten out, . , and foujten manly, c 1400 
Destr, Troy 7227 He met horn full monly with his mayn 
dynttes. 01400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxi. g4j>e kyng hase all 
way agayne-standen him and putt him oft mannely, 1386 
Marlowe 1st Pt. Tan thirl, in. ii, Faith, and, Techelles, it 
was manly done. 1607 Rowlands Guy Warw. 41 The ugly 
beast . . Comes at him manly, with most dreadful paws. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 231 Our Souldiers. .stood manly 
to it, with their Bowes and Arrowes. 1733 Johnson, Manly 
adw, with courage like a man. 

1 2, like a human being, a. Humanely, cour- 
teously; generously, b. After the fashion of 
fallen man ; unregenerately. Obs. 

x 377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 87 Who-so hath moche, spene 


manliche so meneth Thobie. 1382 Wyclif 2 Ma.cc. ix. 27 ' 
Forsothe Y trist, h ym to do my Idly, and manly, or curteysly. 
— Acts xxvii. 3 lulius tretynge manly [gloss, or kurteysly] 
Poule suffride for to go to frendis. 1347 Hooper Declar. 
Christ iv. D ij. Let hym tary style in the doctrine of man 
and lyue as manly ana carnally as he list. 

+ 8. Excellently, ‘ bravely’. Obs. 

1605 Shaks, Macb. 1 v. iii. 235 This time goes manly : Come 
go we to the King, our Power is ready. Our lacke is nothing 
but our leaue, 

Ma'Ji-mi'dwife. Now rare. PI. men-mid- 
wives. A man who assists women in childbirth ; 
an accoucheur. Also fig. 

1623 B. Jonsqn Staple of N. Induct., There are a set of 
gamesters within, in trauell of a thing call’d a Play, . . and 
they haue intreated me to be their Man-Midwife, the Pro- 
logue. 1638 Suckling Aglaura (1646) 5 That old doting 
man-mid-wife Time. 1727 Bradley Fain. Diet s.v. After- 
Birth, That which Chirurgeons and Men-Midwives call 
Placenta. 1783 S. F. Simmons in Med. Cotnmtm. I. 176 
Dr. Bland, physician man-midwife to the Westminster 
General Dispensary. 1797 Directory Sheffield 81 Hodgson, 
John, surgeon, and man-midwife. 1807 Robinson A rchssol. 
Greeca v. xiv, 476 The ancient Athenians used only men- 
midwives. 

Hence Man-midwifery, the practice or occupa- 
tion of a man-midwife. 

1681 T. Flatman Heraclitus R ideas No. 14 fest. ..But 
you promised me I should see Mr. Character brought to bed. 
Earn. That you shall presently, of a Premunire at least, by 
the help of his own man-midwifery. 1S84 Earl Roscom. 
Ess. Transl. Verse 244 A Quack (too scandalously Mean to 
Name) Had, by Man-Midwifery, got Wealth and Fame. 
1790 P. Thicknesse {title) Man-Midwifery Analyzed. 

Ma’BL-mrlliner. PI. men-, man-milliners. 
A man who makes or vends millinery ; * hence, a 
man who is busied with trifling occupations or 
embellishments’ (Webster). 

1792 Floyd in Southey Life A. Bell (1844) I- 439 Many un- 
fortunateyounggentlemen are put into the armyby their bar- 
barous friends, . . who have not constitutions for a man-mil- 
liner, 1796 Southey Lett.fr. Spain (1799) 223, 1 look upon 
a Man milliner not only as one of the most despicable mem- 
bers of society, but as one of the most injurious. 1807 
Sporting Mag. XXIX. 185 The plaintiff is a Haberdasher 
and Man-milliner living in Piccadilly. 1813 Examiner 
1 Feb. 76/2 Some men milliners deprecate the employment 
of women. 1814 Hazlitt Pol. Ess. (1819) 66 The Morning 
Herald sheds tears of joy over the fashionable virtues of the 
rising generation, and finds that we shall make better man- 
milliners, better lacqueys, and better courtiers than ever. 
1839 T. Hook Birth, Deaths , etc. I. ii. 33 He’s an empty- 
pated fellow, and as conceited as a man-milliner. 1901 
Westm. Gass. 5 Feb. 5/2 One of the leading man-milliners 
hopes the strike [of ladies' tailors in Paris] will succeed. 

at t rib. 1830 Thackeray Contrib. to Punch Wks. (Biogr. 
ed.) VI. 691 One of those twopenny-halfpenny men-milliner 
moralists. 

Ma n-sai-Ilinery. A contemptuous term for 
clothing or apparel (e.g. uniforms, ecclesiastical 
vestments) to which men devote their attention 
trivially or unworthily (as is supposed). 

18x9 Scott Let. to f. Richardson 22 Aug. in Lockhart, 
There goes as much to the man-millinery of a young officer 
of hussars as to that of an heiress on her bridal day. 1846 
Ecclesiologist Ser. 11. V. 31 Those who.. call the ecclesio- 
logical movement ‘ manmillinery ’. 

Manna 1 (mae-na). Also 1 monna, 2-3 manne, 
4 mana. [a. late L. manna neut. indecl. (later 
also fern, a stem), a. Hellenistic Gr. pavva neut. 
indecl. (LXX and N. T.), ad. (? through Aramaic 
manna) Heb. ]o man (whence Gr. pav, L. man, 
occurring more frequently than the longer form 
in theXXX and Vulgate O. T. : see Man sb. 3). 

G. Ebers ( Durck Gosen zwn Sinai), gives plausible reasons 
for believing that the Ancient Egyptian mannu denoted 
the exudation of Tamarix gallica. As the Arab, maun 
has the same sense, it seems possible that the Heb. word 
may represent the name anciently current in the Sinaitic 
wilderness for this natural product, which in many respects 
agrees with the description of the miraculous manna, and 
which is still locally regarded as a dew falling from the sky. 

The etymological tradition or conjecture preserved in Ex. 
xvi, 15 represents the word as_ having originated from the 
question man hat ‘what is it’ (in Aramaic or supposed 
archaic Heb.), which grammatically admits of being inter- 
preted * It is man'. (Cf. the Vulgate, 1 , c. : Dixerunt ad 
mvicem : Manhu, quod interpretatur, ‘ quid est hoc 1 ’) 

The word has been adopted m most versions of the Bible, 
and appears in figurative uses in the literature of most of the 
countnesof Christendom. Cf.Goth., OHG. (MHG., mod.G.), 
Du.,Sw.,It. manna, !?, manne, Sp. mand, Pg. mannd. 

Whether the Gr. fidwa, L. manna, fem., meaning a grain 
of frankincense (sense 9 below), is connected with this word 
is uncertain, though an oriental origin for it is probable.] 

I. Biblical and allusive uses. 

1. The substance miraculously supplied as food 
to the Children of Israel dnring their progress 
through the Wilderness. (See Exodus xvi.) 

0897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xvii. X24 And eacsceal 
bion on oaem breostum 5 ses monnan swetnes. c xooo /Elfric 
Exod. xvi. 31 And nemdon Jtone mete Manna. 01x73 
Lamb. Horn. 141 Sunnedei god sende manna from houene, 
c ixoo Trin. Cell. Horn. 99 He let hem reine manne to bi- 
liue and gef hem bred of heuene, 0 x330 Assump. Virg. 
(B.M. MS.) 768-9 Thei ouerturned bat ilke stone ; Bodi pei 
founde b«r none ; But j>ei sawe in pat stede bana Liand as 
it were a mana. That manna bitokned hure clene lyf. 
0 X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 In be toumbe of sayne Iohn 
men may fynd na thy ng hot manna. 0x586 C’tess Pem- 
broke Ps. nxxviii, x, He-., bade the cloudes ambrosian 
manna rain. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1, 124 The 
Apostle there calleth Manna spirituall meat, yet was Manna 


a materiall thing. 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 183 
And on the reverse the pot of manna, or, as others will have 
it, the censor. 1842 J. H. Newman Par. Serin. VI. xi. 156 
The manna in the wilderness was a real gift, 
b. iransf. and fig. 

1393 G. Harvey Precursor Pierces Super. Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 12 To make choice of. .the most vertuous hearbes of 
Philosophic, .. and the most heauenly manna of Diuinitie. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 294 Faire Ladies you drop 
Manna in the way Of starued people. 1667 Milton P. L. 

11. 113 His Tongue D. opt Manna, and could make the worse 
appear The better reason. 1684 Otway A theist 1. i. Do you 
dispi.se your own Manna indeed, and long after Quails? 
1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Roast Pig, The lean, no lean, but a 
kind of animal manna. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems m. 
London Snow, They gathered up the crystal manna to freeze 
Their tongues with tasting, their hands with snow-balling. 

2 . Spiritual nourishment ; food divinely supplied, 
whether for mind or body, esp. the holy eucharist. 

1382 Wyclif Rev. ii. 17 To the_ ouercomynge I shal jiue 
manna hid, or aungel mete. [Similarly 1335 Coverdale and 
x6xx.] 0x430 tr. De Imitations in. xl. no To be victour is 
yoven manna. 1634 Jer, Taylor Real Pres. 58 The word 
of God, the most honourable and eldest of things is called 
Manna. 1843 Neale Hymns for Sick (1863) 47 Let not Thy 
Manna fail me at the last. x86x Hymns A. 4- M. No. 314 
(‘O food that weary pilgrims love’), O bread of Angel-hosts 
above, O Manna of the Saints. 

f 3 . [After F. manned) a. A valuable staple of 
food. Obs. (? nonce-usei) 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Ccmpl. Gard. I. 53 It is us’d in 
the Winter time to cover Fig-Trees, Artichokes, Succories, 
Selery, &c. Which are all Manna’s of great Value in Gard’n- 
ing. Ibid. II. 194 Lettuces are Plants that are . . commonly 
seen in our Kitchen-Gardens, and are indeed the most useful 
Manna of them, 
b. (See quots.) 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. ix. (x8x8) I. 284 Between the 
xoth and 13th of August is the time when those [00. Ephe- 
mersa] of the Seine and Marne., are expected by the fisher- 
men, who call them manna. 1864 Intell. Observ. No. 33. 
151 Ephemerae, .commonly known by the name of Manna. 
II. In Pharmacy, etc. 

4 . A sweet pale yellow or whitish concrete juice 
obtained from incisions in the bark of the Manna- 
ash, Fraxinus Ornus, chiefly in Calabria and 
Sicily ; used in medicine as a gentle laxative. Also, 
a similar exudation obtained from other plants. 

[c 1400 Lan frauds Cirurg. 182 Cole hem, & resolue beron 
cassia fistula jj., thamarindorum,manneana fss., & boilehem 
a Util togidere.] 1533 Blyot Cast. Helthe (1341) 38 Pourgers 
of Choler : . . Manna vi drammes at the leaste, and soo to xxv, 
in the brothe of a henne or capon. 1343 Traheron Vigo's 
Chirurg.,Interpr.StrangeWords, Manna isadewe thicked, 
and fallynge in certayne places vpon trees, . . and vsed for 
purgations. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 4 Upon 
the Mount Libanus. .you may find the Manna, or Celestial 
dew, which I . . took for snow. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India * 
P. 241 This Manna is White and Granulated, and. .1 think 
not inferior to the Calabrian. X764 Chesteuf. Lett, to God- 
son (1890) 354, I made him take a little manna, which has 
done him good. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 764/2 Some 
manna was gathered from the green leaves [of a pine], but 
it could never he condensed. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 344 It [juice of birch-tree] is easily obtained by 
wounding the trunk, and when fresh is a sweetish and 
limpid fluid in its concrete state affording a brownish manna. 
1830 Lindi.ey Nat. Syst. Bot. 92 The Manna of Arabia is 
produced by several species of Hedysarum. 1836 Stanley 
Sinai <5- Pal. i. 11. 69 Feathery tamarisks.. on whose leaves 
is found what the Arabs call manna. 

b. with qualifying word, as cane, canulated,fat, 
flake, flaky, lachrymatory manna ; Calabrian, Le- 
vant, Sicilian, Syrian, Tolfa manna ; Australian 
manna, a secretion of certain species of Eucalyp- 
tus, esp. E. viminaiis ; Brianpon manna, a sub- 
stance secreted by the common larch ; Hebrew, 
Jews*, Mount Sinai, Persian manna, the pro- 
duct of Alhaga maurorum or of Tamarix gallica 
var. mannifera ; lerp manna = L ekp ; Madagas- 
car manna = D ulcite. 

16x1 Cotgr., Manne de Calalre, Calabrian Manna; the 
best and most lasting Manna. . . Manne de Cotton . . the 
worse kind of Leuant Manna, and the worst of all others. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v.. Formerly the Syrian manna 
was in the most repute, but now it gives way to the Cala- 
brian. 1753 Ibid. Supp., Manna Masiichina, . . This is what 
we usually know, .under the name of Manna Persicitm, or 
Persian Manna, which is at this time in use in medicine in 
the East. X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 537/2 The larger 
pieces, called flake manna, are usually preferred. Ibid. 538/2 
This is the best kind, and by the people of [Sicily] is called 
lachrymatory or cane manna, Ibid., The Sicilian manna is 
dearer and more esteemed than that of Calabria. 1811 A. T. 
Thomson Land. Disp. (1818) 179 It is collected in baskets, 
and known under the name of manna grassa, fat manna. . . 
A finer kind of manna is procm ed, which is called canulated 
or flaky manna, manna in cannoli. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
386/ 1 The kind which is most abundant is by the Arabs 
called toorunjbeen, which is often translated ‘ Persian manna ’. 
Ibid. 386/2 A sweetish exudation is produced on the larch 
C Larix europea ), which forms the Manna brigantiaca, or 
Brianqon Manna of some Pharmacopeias. 1864 Chambers' 
Encycl. VI. 307/2 The manna of the Israelites . . appears 
probably. . to have been the saccharine substance called 
Mount Sinai Manna. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 493/2 The 
Lerp manna of Australia is of animal origin, 

c. Manna in sorts [= F. manne en sortes, 
pharmaceutical L. manna in soriibtts) , manna in 
tears [ = F. manne en Jarmes ] : see quots. 

_ 1833 Royle Man. Mat. Med. (ed. 2) 542 Manna in tears 
is a pure kind, in bright and roundish white grains. . . Inferior 
kinds are in smaller pieces,.. and often intermixed with im- 
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purities. These are called Manna, in sorts. Fat Manna, 
Tolfa Manna, &c. 1806 Treas. Bot. 823/2 The inferior 
[kind], or ‘ manna in sorts ’ [is obtained] from cuts [in the 
stem of the Ash] near the. ground. 

•(- 5 . In early Chemistry : A white powder. Obs. 
1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 209/1 This is the same 
Medicine which is call’d Manna of Lead by Schroder. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), s.v., Chymical Manna, a Substance 
distill’d from Precipitate, whiter than Snow. 

0 . (In lull Poland or Polish manna = F. manne 
de Pologne.) — Manna seeds (see 9). 

1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xiii. (1794) 139 The seeds of 
this [ Fes ti tea Jluitans) .. appear there under the name of 
Manna. 1864 Chambers' Encycl. VI. 308/1 They [the seeds] 

. .are very palatable and nutritious, and are known in shops 
as Polish Manna , Manna Seeds, and Manna Croup. 1866 
Trcas. Bot. 718/2 Manna, Poland, Glycerin e Jluitans. 

7 . A species of grass, Setaria ( Panicum ) italica, 
better known as Italian or Hungarian millet, 
originally native of Asia, but now extensively cul- 
tivated for fodder in Europe and South Africa. 

1897 Agric. frill. C. Good Mope X. 108 You have done the 
sensible thing in sending a specimen of your so-called 
Manna for identification. .. Well, it is Setaria italica, Beauv., 
in one of its varieties. 

f 8. A grain (of frankincense); frankincense in 
grains. Obs. 

[Strictly another word : a. Gr. fcavva, L. manna, fem. a 
stem : see etymological note above.] 
i6or Holland Pliny I. 367 As for the small crums or frag- 
ments [of incense] which fall off by shaking, we called 
Manna, (2. Thnris). 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Manna 
Thuris, the Manna 0 / Frankincense, a term used by the 
ancient physicians to express such small pieces of frankin- 
cense. .as broke off. .in carriage. 

9 . atlrib. and Comb., as manna-dew, -meal) manna- 
bearing, - eating , -like, -yielding adjs. ; manna ash. 
(tree), the tree P'raximts Ornus ; manna-grass, 
f (0) = Dew-grass ; (b) the aquatic grass Glyceria 
Jluitans ; manna-groats : see Manna-ceoup ; 
manna lichen, either of the lichens Lecanora 
esculenta and L.ajfmis ; manna-mead, a fermented 
beverage obtained from manna; manna seeds, the 
seeds of mauna-grass, Glyceria Jluitans ; manna 
sugar - Mann ite ; manna tree = manna ash. Also 
Manna-croup. 

1715 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXIX. 238 This . . more 
resembles our *Manna Ash. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 July 3/1 
The slanting lights which played through manna-ash, acacia- 
hedge, and tamarisk. 1864 Chambers' EncyclH I. 307 There 
are several other manna-yielding plants besides the ash, 
especially the “manna-bearing Eucalyptus. 1819 Keats La 
Belle Dame, vii, She found me roots of relish sweet, And 
honey wild, and *manna-dew. 1375 E. White Life in 
Christ hi. xvii. (1878) 218 The physical death, died by the 
*manna-eating fathers. 1307 Gerarde Herbal 1. xx. § 1. 26 
In English it may be called ‘“Manna grasse, or Dew grasse. 
1759 B. Stillingfl. tr. Gedner's Use Curiosity in Misc. 
Tracts (1762) 182 The seed of the flote or manna grass, affords 
a very pleasing . . nourishment to man. 1847 Darlington 
Atner. Weeds (i860) 381 Floating Glyceria. Manna-grass. 
1864 Reader No. 83. 205/2 Authors who have described the 
*manna-lichen. 1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynne I. vii. 235 
As he listened to these *manna-like words. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Manna,., the spirituous part of the “manna- 
mead. 1820 C. R. Matuiun Mclntoth (1892) III. xxviii. 115 
They partook of this *manna-meal, — this food that seemed 
to have dropped from heaven. 1764 M us. Rusticum II. 
lxxxviii. 300 The seeds of this grass [flote fescue] are gathered 
yearly in Poland, . . and sold under the name of *manna- 
seeds. 1836 Brande Chem. 906 Mannite ; *Manna-Sugar. 
1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 233 The *Manna tree.. is a kind of 
ash tree. 1773 Brydone Sicily xxx vii. (1809) 333 The manna- 
tree is esteemed the most profitable. 1864 ’'Manna-yielding 
[see manna-bearing above]. 

Hence Ma nna’d. a. ( nonce-wd .) [-ed 2 ], sweet- 
ened as with manna ; honeyed. 

177 6 Mickle tr. Canteens’ Lnsiad ix. 377 Enraged, he sees 
..each, for some base interest of his own, With Flattery’s 
manna’d lips assail the throne. 

|| Ma’nna 2 . Obs. rare ~ l . [Hellenistic Gr. 
fiavva, v.r. pAvaa (Vulg. manna, manaa), occurring 
freq. in the LXX as a transliteration of Heb. 
nrra minha ! 1 offering, sacrifice. Cf. Syriac JJ.Lho.] 
138a Wyclif Baruch L 10 Make]> manaa [1388 Make 
sacrifice]. x6xx Bible Ibid., Prepare yee manna [margin, 
Gr. corruptly for Mincha, a meat offering]. 

Martnaee, obs. form of Menace. 
Manna-croup (mse-nakr«-p). [ad. Russian 
Mamma Kpyna ( mannaya fem. adj. ‘ pertaining to 
manna krupa groats), or the equivalent in some 
other Slavonic language. The Ger. synonym is 
mannagriitze (griitze= Gbit r/>. 2 ).] a. A coarse 
granular meal consisting of the large hard grains 
of wheat- flour retained in the bolting-machine, or 
in the grooves of the grinding-stones, after the 
fine flour has passed through, used for making 
puddings, soups, etc. b. A similar meal made from 
the seeds of the manna-grass, Glyceria Jluitans. 

1835 Ogilvie Supp!., Manna Croup, a granular preparation 
of wheat-flour deprived of bran. 1864 Chambers' Encycl. V I. 
307/2 Manna Croup, or Manna Groats, a kind of semolina, 
prepared in Russia, usually from the hard wheats of Odessa 
and_ Taganrog. . . Another kind is made by husking the small 
grain of the aquatic grass, Glyceria Jluitans. 1872 Sowerby 
Eng. Bot. XI. 58 Floating Meadow-Grass.. . In several parts 
of Germany this grass is cultivated for its seeds, which form 
the manna croup of the shops. 

Mannadge, obs. form of Manage. 
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Maimage, -ery, obs. forms of Manage, -ert. 
Mannakin, variant of Manikin. 

Mannance, mannas(s, obs. ff. Menace. 
Mannasi, -asy, obs. forms of Manatee. 
Maimatee, -ti, -ty, obs. forms of Manatee. 
Maimee, variant of Mani. 

Mannequin, variant of Manikin. 

Manner (mae’nai), sblf Forms; 2-6 manere, 

3- 7 maner, (4 maneer, manyere), 4-5 manar, 

4- 6 maneir, (5 manur, moner(e, 6 manoure, 
manier, Sc. manir, manieir, 6 , 8 Sc. mainer, 

7 mannor), 4- manner, [a. AF. manere (OF. 
manure, inod.F. mani ire) = Pr. maneira, manieira , 
inaniera, Sp. manera, Pg. maneira. It. maniera, 
repr. a popular L. type *manfu)dria, app. an 
elliptical or absolute use of the fem. of L. manu- 
dritts belonging to the hand, f. mantis hand (cf. 
OF., Pr. manier , Sp. manero carried in the hand, 

It. maniero manageable, tractable) ; the primary 
sense would thus be * mode of handling ’. The Fr. 
word has passed into most of the Tent, langs. : 
cf. OFris. maniere, MDu. maniere , meniere (Du. 
manier), MITG. maniere (G. manier) , Sw. maner, 
Da. maner. 

The word early became the recognized translation of the I- 
modus and mSs, and its sense-development has been affected 
by assimilation in meaning to both these words.] 

1 . The way in which something is done or takes 
place ; method of action ; mode of procedure. 
Chiefly in phr. formed with preps, in (fan, + by, 
after) this manner (= thus), in what manner 
(=how), in divers manners, fin good manner , 
etc, f In manner that : so that. 

_ c 1273 Lav. 18983 J>es hinges weren forjjriht in Jilke manere 
idiht [c 1205 (>us weoren idihte]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 502 
In his manere iwis Corineus bi wan cornwaile to him. 1340 
Aycnb. 31 Ine vif maneres me zenegeh be mete and be 
drinke. 1390 Gower Co: if III. 24 So as sche mai in good 
manere Hir honour and her name save, c 1420 Lydg, As- 
sembly oj~ Gods s Musyng on a maner how that I myght 
make Reason & Sensualyte in oon to acorde. c 1430 Merlin 
2 We yede and assaied hym in alle the maners that we 
cowden. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. lix. 80 heading, Howe ] 
therle of Heynault assayled the fortresse of Mortayne in j 
Picardy by dyuers maners. 1330 Palsgr. 750/1, I have no : 
joy to be taken up of you on this maner. 1337 N. T. 
(Geneva) Heb. i. 1 God spake at sondrie tymes & in diners 
maners in die olde tyme to our fathers by the Prophetes. 
xdox Skaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 189 For certaine she is dead, and 
by strange manner. x6it Bible Neh. vi. 4 They sent vnto me 
foure times,, .and I answered themafter the same maner. 1646 
(title) The True Mannor and Forme of the Proceeding to the 
F unerall of. . the Earle of Essex. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 21 They disposed the order of their Council 
in manner as foiloweth. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. x, We should 
go there in as proper a manner as possible ; not altogether 
like the scrubs about us. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
iv, [He] sometimes thanked her in a manner more earnest 
than was usual with him. 1830 Mrs. J ameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord, (1863) 52 Chanting the divine services according to the 
Gregorian manner. 1875 J ovvett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 227 The 
mathematician . . is not capable of giving a reason in the 
same manner as the dialectician. 

b. In (f on) like manner, also •j* like manner : 
in a similar way, similarly, fin, by no manner, 
also f no manner', not in any way, not at all. 

c 1325 Spec. Gy Warm. 628 He. .pat nele be meke in none 
manere. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxi. 36 Efcsones be sente other 
seruautitis, mo than the firste, and liche inaner [1388 in lijk 
maner, Vulg. similiter ] thei diden to hem. 14.. Foe. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 398/11 Nnllatenus, no manere. 1470-83 Ma- 
lory Arthur 1. xv. 56 Whan syr Arthur sawe the batail 
wold not be endyd by no maner. 1536 Lauder ’Tractate 259 
Than can 36 be no maner want Gold. 1363 W 1N3ET Four 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 81 Baptim onlyke maner 
makis ws saif. 16x1 Bible Transl. PreJ.f 8 In like maner, 
Vlpilas is reported.. to haue translated the Scriptures into 
the Gothicke tongue. 1820 Shelley Hymn to Mercury lxi, 
He averred . . that he did neither see Or even had in any 
manner heard Of my lost cows. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 23 
Among other characters, the dimimsned thickness of the 
bones [etc.]. . are relied on ; and in like manner, the dimin- 
ished size of the horns of the bull. 

e. Const. <7/" with gerund or noun of action (arch.). 
Manner of speaking [perh. after. F. maniere de 
purler ] : form of expression. In a manner of 
speaking', so to speak. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, it. § 3 Yif it be after the middei of 
the day, set the degree of thy sonne up-ou the west side ; 
tak this manere of setting for a general rewle. 1332 Tindale 
Keep. Matt. v. 38-42 (? 1550) 42 To turne y a other cheke is a 
maner of spekynge and not be vnderstand as the words 
sound. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. vi. 9 The manner of their 
taking mayappeare At large discoursed in this paper heere. 
1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 45 ’This is our vsua! maner of 
pricking and setting downe of the Proportions. 1632 San- 
derson Serm. 47 Obserue secondly the Apostles inaner of 
speech. 1729 Butler Serm. Pref., A manner of speaking 
not loose and undeterminate, but clear and distinct. 1763 
Goldsm. Misc. Whs. (1837) I. 549 A more just manner of 
thinking and expressing. x8og Roland Fencing 118 The 
manner of executing it was [etc.] 1890 * R. Boldrewood * 
Col. Reformer (1891) 219 The cattle. .has been, in a manner 
of speaking, neglected. 

d. Gram. Adverb of manner', one which answers, 
or which is equivalent to, the question how? 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. A dverb, Adverbs . . may be 
reduced under the general classes of Adverbs of time, of 
[ place, of order, of quautity, of quality, of manner [etc.]. 1872 
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R. Morris Engl. A ccid. 193 Adverbs of. . Manner or Quality, 
as well, wisely [etc.]. 

f 2 . The manner of: the state of the case with 
respect to (a person, thing or event) ; the char- 
acter, disposition, or nature of. (Also occas. 
without of.) Obs. 

CX330 R. Buunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15864 ‘Lol* sche 
seide, * wher he comep here 1 ’ & telde of Pellit al pe manere. 
c 1330 — Chron. (1810) 275 A messengere pel sent, to telle 
alle pe manere, To pe Scottis he went, and said as 30 may 
here. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 6710 In that myrour dyde 
I se The maner hool off the cyte. 1470-83 Malory A rthur 
x. Ixiii. 522 Syre Palomydes told Hermyndt alle the manere 
and how they slewe sir Lamorak. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

I. xvii. x8 heading. Here the hystory speketh of the maner of 
the Scottis, and howe they can wane. 1330 Palsgr. 707/2, 

I scryve a thyng, I discrybe the maner of it. a 1337 hi RS. M. 
Basset tr. More's 'Treat. Passion M.’s Wks, 1383/2 As hys 
trespas was a great deale more heynous, so was the manoure 
of hys well deseruyd ende, muche more pyieous. 1653 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. v i. 20 There was a .. conflict be- 
tween them, but. . I am not able to deliver the manner of it. 
1665 Bunyan Holy Citie 59 T hese words . . give us also to 
understand the manner of her strength. 

f b. In (the) mamter of: alter the fashion of, 
in the guise of, in the same way as. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 256 (Hari. MS.) pay sowede 
of fige leues in maner of breches. 1486-1304 in W. Denton 
Eng. in isth Cent. (1888) Note D 318 My lord byschope 
.. dyd stand in maner of a wauereyng mynd. <11533 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) K v, There came a 
Centuryon in maner of a messager with great haste. 1585 
T. Washington tr. N icholay s Coy. n. xxi. 58 b, A purse 
.. which hee holdeth in his hande in manner of a gloue. 
1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 358 The grave to him is in the 
manner of a womb to bring him forth. 1720 Strype St emu's 
Loud. vi. i. 8/1 To make a Dragon in Manner of a Standard 
or Ensign of certain red Samitt. 

3 . Customary mode of acting or behaviour, 
whether of an individual or of a community; 
habitual practice; usage, custom, fashion. Now 
only literary or arch. 

Phr. t For the manner : in accordance with the fashion, 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 6 Vor pi mot peos riwle chaungen hire 
misliche efter eueh ones manere. a 1300 Cursor M. 4067 All 
luted him on pair maner. 13. . Gnw. y Gr. Knt. 90 Anoper 
maner mened him eke, pat be pur3 nobelay had nomen. 
c X380WYCLIF IKL'./iSbo) 136 Where goode prestis tiaueilen 
faste to lerne goddis lawe, pei gon for pe manere to cyuyle 
or canon. <1x420 Anturs of Art h. 498 pe lordes by-lyue 
hom to list ledes With many seriant of mace, as was pe 
manere. c 1310 Lyt. Ceste Robyn Node viii, A good maner 
than had Robyn. .Euery daye..Thre messes wolde he here. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Llvij, Them 
that be of a meke and still maner. 1398 W. Phillip tr. Lin- 
schoten 1. xcii. 163/2 And now I will shew vnto you the man- 
ner that is vsed in the ships, when they sayle home againe. 
x6n Bible Jer. xxii. 21 This hath bin thy maner from thy 
youth, that thou obeyedst not my voice. 1674 tr. ScheJJers 
Lapland 90, 1 shall add the figures of both Sexes habited 
after their manner. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes App. 3 The 
people, .lay claim to customary manners of Tithing [etc.]. 
1833 Kingsley Hypatia xiii. iss She suddenly and silently, 
after the manner ot mastiffs, sprang upon them. 187s J owett 
Plato led. 2) 1. 229 Here Ctesippus, as his manner was, buist 
into a roar of laughter. 

b. To the manner bom : in Shaks., destined by 
one’s birth to be subject to the (specified) custom. 
In later echoes often ; Seeming to be congenitally 
fitted for some position or employment. 

1602 Shaks. Haiti. 1. iv. 13 (Qo. 1604) But to my rninde, 
though I am. natiue heere And to the manner borne, it is a 
enstome More honourd in the breach, then the obserimnce. 
1893 Times 26 Apr. 9/3 Yankee experts to the manner born. 

4 . colled . pi. “pa. A person’s habitual behaviour 
or conduct, esp. in reference to its moral aspect ; 
moral character, morals. Obs. 

a xzz$Ancr. R. 218 Plwonne a mon haueS neoweliche wif 
iled hom, he nimet) ^eme al softeliche of hire maneres. c 1369 
Chaucer Dethe Blannche 1014 She vsed gladly to do wele 
These were hir maners euerydele. c 1410 Sir Cleges 21 The 
pore pepull he wold releve And no man wold he greve, Meke 
of maners was hee. 1309 Barclay Shyp of holy s xi8 An 
olde prouerbe . . Sayth that good lyfe and maners makyth 
man. 1335 Coverdale i Cor. xv. 33 Euell speakinges cor- 
ruppe good maners. 1385 T. Washington tr. N icholay' s 
Voy. t. xviii. 2 r [He] changed his good maners and venues 
into most vitious tyrannies. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. ti. iii. 
19 Though I am. a daughter to his blood, 1 am not to his 
manners, 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 6 The turn- 
ing of fierce and brutal! men .. unto sweet . . and sociable 
manners. 1757 Johnson Rambler No. 172 r 1 Nothing has 
been longer observed, than that a change of fortune causes 
a change of manners. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho 
i. In the few ornaments of the apartments that characterized 
the manners of its inhabitants. 

f b. In a more abstract sense: Conduct in its 
moral aspect; also, morality as a subject of study; 
the moral code embodied in general custom or 
sentiment. Obs. 

1389 Nashe A nat. Absurd. 42 Socrates who reduced all 
Philosophy vnto the manners ( sayd, that this was the 
greatest wisedome, to distinguish good and euill thinges. 
1397 Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded, (Arb ) 4 Nothing .. contrarie or 
infectious to the state of Religion, or manners. 1644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb.) 76 That also which is Impious or evii abso- 
lutely either against faith or maners no law can possibly 
permit. i 565 T'illotson Rule of Faith r. iii. Wks. X742 IV. 
571 Had they believed not the scriptures but something 
else to have been the rule of faith and manners. 1767 A. 
Young Farmer's Lett, to People 184 It is manners alone 
•which increase or decrease the number of people. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. F. ix. (1869) I. 179 Divorces were prohibited 
by manners rather than by laws. • 
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MANNEB. 


e. The modes of life, customary rules of beha- 
viour, conditions of society, prevailing in a people. 

1340-70 Alex. fy Dind. 199 We ban, ludus, of jour lif 
listned ful ofte, pat michil ben jour manerus fram opur men 
varied. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii, 12 lie view the manners 
of the towne, Peruse the traders, gaze vpon the buildings. 
1605 Camden Rem. 146 Many approoved customes, lawes, 
maners, fashions, and phrases have the English alwayes 
borrowed of their neighbours the French. 1718 Lady M.W. 
Montagu Lett, to C'tess Mar 10 Mar., Those.. tales.. are 
a real representation of the manners here. 1841 D’Israeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 582 Of all our dramatists, Jonson. .alone 
professed to study the. .manners of the age. 1870 Rogers 
Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 199 Contemporary novels are good 
evidence of manners. 

d. Good ‘manners’, customs, or way of living. 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 148 We should not speake of 
manners or vertue to those whose mindes are infected with 
vice. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, in. i. 184 Defect of Manners, 
want of Gouernment. 1802 Wordsw. So/m. Milton, Oh I 
raise us up, return to us again ; And give us manners, virtue, 
freedom, power. 

+ e. Literary criticism . Character, distinctive 
varieties of disposition and temperament, as por- 
trayed in epic or dramatic poetry; the portraiture 
of character, viewed as one of the constituent ele- 
ments of poetic art. (After Aristotle’s use of Tjffrj.) 

169S Dryden Parallel Poetry Paint. Ess. (Ker) II. 132 
The persons and action of a farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners false, that is, inconsisting with the characters of 
mankind. 1700 — Pref. Pablos , The Words are the Colour- 
ing of the Work, which., is last to be consider’d. The 
Design,.. the Manners, and the Thoughts, are all before it. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 273 p 1 This is Aristotle’s Method 
of considering, first the Fable, and secondly the Manners; 
or, as we generally call them in English, the Fable and the 
Characters. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 1780 Harris Philol. 
Eng. Wks. (1841) 434 When the principal persons of any 
drama preserve such a consistency of conduct,.. that, .we 
conjecture what they will do hereafter from what they have 
done already, such persons in poetry may he said to have 
manners, for by this, and this only, are poetic manners con- 
stituted. 

+ f. Habits (of animals). Cf. F. maurs. Obs. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogges Aiv,The sundry sortes of 
Englishe dogges he discouereth so euidently, . . their manners 
he openeth so manifestly. 1661 Lovell Hist. A nim. Min. 
Introd., As for their nature and manners, they [serpents] 
have their poyson in the taile. 1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 
202 In his manners he [the racoon] resembles the squirrel. 


5. Outward bearing, deportment, or style of ad- 
dress. With reference to a speaker : Characteristic 
style of attitude, gesture, and utterance. 

<11300 Cursor M. 2 407 8 Soth in speche, in manermild. c 1374 
Chaucer And. % Arc, 249 Youre observaunce and so 
lowe manere. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 64 Sche tok good 
hiede of his manere, And wondreth why he dede so. 1534 
More Coin/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1200/1 Arrogant maner, 
high solayn solemne port, ouerlooking the poore in woorde 
and countenance. 1557 Tatter s Misc. (Arb.) 234 , 1 see well 
..by thylokes and thy manere,.. That thou art stuffed full 
of wo. 1836 FitouDE Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vi. 109 Something 
in the boy’s manner attracted the banker’s interest 1888 
T. E. Keubel Crabbe v. 87 His manner to women seems to 
have been of the kind called philandering, 
b. A distinguished or fashionable air. 

1694 Congreve Double Dealer ir. ii, Cynt. A Manner ! 
what’s that, Madam? L, Froth. Some distinguishing 
Quality, as for example, the Belle-air or Brillant of Mr. 
Brisk;., or something of his own, that should look a little 
Je/ie-scay-q uoysh. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. n. Wks. 
(Globe) 656/2 We country persons can have no manner at 
all. ..But who can have a manner, who has never seen, .such 
places vvhere the nobility chiefly resort? 1883 Grant White 
IV. A dams 83 Her manners were quite as good as Lady Bore- 
ham’s; and her manner was as superior as thatof the so-called 
Venus ofMilo might be to that of the Venus of a burlesque. 

6 . pi. (1* formerly also sing.) External behaviour 
in social intercourse, estimated as good or bad 
according to its degree of politeness or of con- 
formity to the accepted standard of propriety. 

<11385 Chaucer L.G. IV. 1504 llypsip., Sche .. knew by 
byre many ere. .That it weregentil men of gret degre. 1530 
Palsgr. 415/1 Thoughe thou do me good, it is not good 
maner to abrayde me therof. 1593 G. Harvey Precursor 
Pierces Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 9 Some of vs are not so 
deuoide of good manner, but we .. will euer be prest to in- 
tertable Curtesie with curtesie. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. i. 94 
These bloody accidents must excuse my Manners, That so 
neglected you. 1617 Mohyson l tin. t, 208 They hold it ill 
manners that one should touch the meat with his hand. 
*711 Steele Sped. No. 53 ? 5 The Women lost their Wit, 
and the Men their good Manners. 1791 Genii. Mag. 20/z 
The young minister would become a pattern to the man- 
ners as well as to the morals of his_ neighbourhood. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 168 His manners and conver- 
sation were those of a gentleman who had been bred in the 
most polite. . of all Courts. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8. 
443 Hugh, .was in manners and hearing an Englishman, 
b. transf. Of a horse : Action. 

1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. 20 There’s some legs— 
there's some hocks and thighs l. . Carries his own head, too ; 
and if you could see his manners 1 

7. Polite behaviour or deportment ; habits indica- 
tive of good breeding. In pi. ; + rarely sing. 

C1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 294 Compleyneth her that 
euere hath, had yow dere, Compleyneth beaute, fredom 
and manere. 1563-87 Foxe A. fy M. (K. 0 .), It is no man- 
ners to [etc.]. *588 Kyd II ou sek. Phil. Wks. (1901) 254 

That which for manner sake wee are wont to doe to others. 
*605 Shahs. Leary, iii. 234 The time will not allow the 
complement Which very manners vrges. 1610 Bible (Douay) 
JScdus. xxxi. 17 Leaue of first, for maners sake, and exceede 
hot. a 1652 Brome Queen Concuh. m, vii. (1659) 6t Cur. 
Wilt thou be a Scholar ? Andr. After you is manners. 


Cur, Now by mine intellect, discreetly spoken. 1663 Dry- 
den Wild Gallant in. i, Have you no more manners than 
to overlook a man when he’s a writing ? 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool o/Qnal. (1809) II. 117 lie pressed us so earnestly to 
dinner, that we could, not, in manners, refuse him. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth viii, Our manners would have taught us 
to tarry till your lordship had invited, us. 1875 Jowett 
Plato, Gorgtas (ed. 2) II. 331 There is a great want of 
manners in bringing the argument to such a pass. 

b. Forms of politeness or respect. Obs. exc. arch. 
or dial, in To do or make one's manners. 

1596 Shaks, Tam. Skr._ 1. L 247, I aduise you vse your 
manners discreetly in all kind of companies. 1601 — All's 
Well iv. v. 93 Madam, I was thinking with what manners 
I might safely be admitted. 1701 De Foe Trite-bom Eng. 
n. 143 But like our Modern Quakers of the Town, Expect 
your Manners, and return you none. 1824 in Spirit Pub . 
/mis. (1825) 226 Having done their manners to his Worship, 
Mr. Dennis Macarthy proceeded to question his beloved. 
1825 J. Neal Pro. Jonathan I. 138 Declaring, with a bow, 
or a bob, that ‘nobody needn’t plague themsel ves. ' and — , 
making their manners, once more — ‘and, whether or no’ 
[etc.]. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. ii. (ed. 2) I. 30, I 

humbly make my manners, missus. 

8 . a. Method or style of execution in art or 
literature. (In literary application often contrasted 
with matter.) 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iii. 30 They.. ruin’d all those 
..excellent Works, whereever they became Masters, intro- 
ducing their lame, and wretched manner, in all those Arts 
which they pretended to restore. 1664 — tr. Freart’s 
Parallel Archit. ii.iaTheheroick and gigantine manner of 
this Order [the Doric] . , discovering a certain masculine and 
natural beauty, which is properly that the French call la 
grand Maniere. 1695 Dryden Parallel Poetry <$• Paint. 
E.sa (Ker) II. 123 Plato himself is accustomed to write 
loftily, imitating, as the critics tell us, the manner of Homer. 
1708 Addison Let. in Ann. Reg. (1778) XXL 176/2 The 
whole is. concluded by a nightingale, that has a much 
better voice than Mrs. Tofts, and something of the Italian 
manner in her divisions. 1754 Gray Let. to Wharton 

13 Aug., He [Kent] introduced a mix’d Style, which now 
goes by the name of the Battey-Langley-Manner. 1780 
Cowper Table T. 542 Manner is all in all, whatever is writ, 
The substitute for genius, sense, and wit. 1824 Dibdin 
Libr. Comp. p. iv, Miniature engravings in the line man- 
ner. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 440/1 Goltzius . . imparted a 
boldness to engraving which forms a striking contrast to the 
neat stiff - manner of his predecessors. 1850 Blackie AEs- 
chylus I. Pref. 7 Poetry is distinguished from prose more by 
the manner than by the matter. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. 
Preach, vi. 178 Lord Macaulay's manner is very contagious. 

b. spec. The method or style characteristic of 
a particular artist, etc. ; often in unfavourable sense 
=> mannerism. 

1706 Art of Painting^ 1744) 316 He at last degenerated into 
what we call manner, and very seldom consulted nature. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3)X. 538/2 Manner, in painting.. But the 
best painter is he who has no manner at all. 1813 Examiner 
10 May 299/2 Most Artists have what is denominated a man- 
ner, unlike the unobtrusiveness of Natui e. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
IX. 440/2 The great excellence of his works in other respects 
was enhanced by the absence of all manner, except such 
as belonged to the painter after whom he engraved. 1855 
Bain Senses Int. 111. ii. § 19 (1864) 485 Let a composer 
vary his works as he may, there is a manner that usually 
sits upon every one of them. 

C. One of the several distinct methods of an 
artist, which mark phases or periods in his career. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The curious in pictures., dis- 
tinguish readily. . between the antient and the new manner 
of the same painter. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue' s A need. 
Paint. (1786) I. 85 A picture of Raphael in his first manner. 
1867 Barry Sir C. Barry iv. 97 The building which most 
distinctly marks his ‘ second manner ’. 1902 Daily Chron. 

22 Apr. 3/1 Mr. Henderson's attempt to divide Wagner’s 
works into four styles or manners is rather misleading. 

9. Species, kind, sort. + Formerly often with 

ellipsis of of. Now only arch, in What manner 
of .. .? (+ corruptly, what manner a .. .?) 

. The origin of the ellipsis of <jri(which appears very early) 
is that manner was used in the place of the older Kin sb. 1 , 
and succeeded to its syntax ; see Kin sb. 1 6 b. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 51 Crabbe is an manere of fissce in here 
sea. c 1290 St. Brendan 719 in S. Eng. Ley. I. 239 Jwane 
ore louerd eche-manete men to him haueth i-drawe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 6765 Cow or shepe hors or ojrer maner of ajt. 
C1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 116 She ne founde ne saugh 
no maner wygbt. c 1400 Maundev. i.Roxb.) Pref. 3 Whare 
dwelles many diuerse maners of folks, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
102 A maner of men, mermydons callid. . 1456 Sir G. Haye 
Law Arms (S. T. S.) 13 He sett him in ane othir maner 
fassoun to procede. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvn. iii. 692 
His bones be of suche a maner of kynde that [etc.]. 1328 
TindalB Par. Wicked Mammon 6 They fele no maner work* 
ynge of the spyryte. 1549 Latimer 1 st Serm. be/. Edit). VI 
(Arb.) 27 God prescrybid vnto them an order, howe the[y] 
shulde chose their kyng, and what manner a man he shoulde 
be. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xv ii. iii. 296 Come say (my muse) 
what manner times these weare. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 
iv. iii. 89 What manner of Fellow was hee that robb'd you ? 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. x. 46 Kings, .gave divers manners 
of Scutchions, to such as went forth to the War. 1674 Play- 
ed ud Skill Mus. it. 101 There are three sorts of Bass-Viols, 
as there are three manners of ways in playing. 1690 W. 
Walker Idiomat, Anglo-Lat. 289, I believe you can tell 
what a manner of father I have. 1875 Jowett Plato ted, 2) 
I. 234 What manner of man was he who came up to you and 
censured philosophy? 

b. sing, with plural construction (cf. Kind sb. 

14 b), qualified by all, many , these , or a numeral, 
f Iri early use often with ellipsis of of. Now only 
in all nianner of = all sorts of. 

All manner was down to the 16th c. often written al- 
maner ikesemanner also occurs as one word. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 10 Per heot) two dolen to two manere of 


men, e 1320 Cast. Love 1 596 The thretteny th day all maner 
men Shull dyen. 1471 Hist. Arriv. Edw, IV (Camden) 34 
Thes manar of writings. 1485 Act x Hen. Vl/,c. to § 9 
To have and enjoie almaner seisours forfaittires and penal- 
tees. 1525 Ld. Berners Proiss. II. cevi. [ccii.] 633 In many 
maner of wayes. 1526 Tindale Matt. x. 1 To heale all 
manerof sicknesses and all maner off deseases. 1542 Udall 
Erasm.Apoph. 142 These-maner monstres. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 79 Dyschargyd from the crowne and from 
almaner of possessions of the kynge their fader. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, iv. i. 296 These externall manner of Laments. 1609 
Hieron Wks. (1614) 1 . 11 These maner speakings doe neces- 
sarily imply proceeding, a 1613 Ibid. 181 These manner of 
speeches the Scripture vseth. 1612 Bp. Andrewes Serm. 
Nativity vii. (1629) 54 Many manner wales. 1644 Heylin 
Stumbling-block Tracts (1681) 696 , 1 shall endeavour to make 
[that] good by two manner of proofs. 1732 Law Serious C. 
iii. (ed. 2) 33 To practise all manner of righteousness.. 1853-8 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) II. 27 The English nose 
. . disports itself in all manner of irregularity. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 69 Hippothales changed into all manner of 
colours with delight. 

+ e. In adj. phrases used predicatively. Obs. 

c 1475 Piet. Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 767/9 Hec musca, a 
ffl ye, alle maner. t534WHrnNTON J icily es Offices 1. (1540)4 
Every questyon of Offyce is two maner [L. duplex ]. 

d. No (or any ) manner of olten used peri- 
pbiastically for ‘no, any (person or thing) what- 
ever’. ( 7 Formerly also with ellipsis of of.) By 
no (or any) manner of means : see Means. 

c 1420 Lydg. A ssembly o/Gcds 600 N o maner of thyng can 
hym hurt. 1426 Poston Lett. I. 25, 1 herde..no maner 
lykly ne credible evidence. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
Ixxv. 96 Ther abode alyue no maner a person. 1533 Chan- 
mer Let. to Duchess Nor/olk in Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 
II. 255 When it shall be by any manner way void. 1583 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. III. 604 As pertening in na 
maner of way to the said George. 1606 G. W[oodcockk] 
Hist. Ivstine vn. 35 It had full scope and passage, without 
any manner interruption. <*1687 Petty Pol. Ariik. viii. 
(1691) 107 Which I wish were true, but find no manner of 
reason to believe. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. 
(1711) 275, I have had no manner of Time to digest it into 
Order. 1884 Manch. Exam. 13 May 5/2 There can be no 
manner of doubt as to the terms of his instructions. 

t e. Phr. In, on, by this (or what, any, suck , 
etc.) manner of wise— in this (etc.) way; also freq. 
with ellipsis of of, and occas. of the initial prep. Obs. 

C 1340 Hamfole Prose Tr. 14 One pis manerewyse }>e more 
joy and blysse sail it hafe in lieuene. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
78 Thurgh sleyhte of Calcas. . It wan be such a. maner wise. 
1422 Rolls 0/ Par It. IV. 176/1 The paiements in eny maner 
wyse maad. 1409 in Lett. Rich. Ill Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 
132 Nor suffre hym in any maner of wise to abide. C1510 
More Picus Wks. 26 b, We wote not howe scone, nor in what 
manerwise. C1530 Tindale Pathw. Script, Wks. (1573) 
382/2 Christ stancieth vs in double stede, and vs serueth two 
maner wise. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 81 By 
way of phisicke they do permit . . to comfort themselues with 
some conserues. ..But wine in no maner of wise. 

10. In a manner (formerly + in manner) • in 
some way, in some degree, so to speak, as it Were. 
Also, + to a considerable degree, almost entirely, 
very nearly (obs.). Similarly, + in some good manner. 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 1075 The slepyr erasse 
made many of hem fall, And from thense in maner depart 
sodeynly. 1502 O/d. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 25 
[They] ben uncrystened & made as in maner forsakynge 
theyr fayth. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 34 The Persians 
which vnder Cyrus conquered in a maner all the worlde. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 323 b, They, .found in man- 
ner nothing. 1584 Cogan Haven Health ccxliii. (1636) 
316 There dyed in the same disease in manner within sixe 
daies space . . eight hundred persons. 1588 A. King tr. 
Canisius' Catech. 96 The worthy fruicts of poenance, 
quhair be we recompense (at the least in amainerjthe. .sinnes 
of our former lyf. 1606 Holland Sueton. 32 Of these mur- 
derers, there was not one in manner that either survived 
him aboue three yeares. 1615 W._ Lawson Country Housew. 
Card. (1623) 12 Fruits are. .desired of so many (nay, in a 
manner of all) and yet few will.. take paines to prouide 
them. 1619 Sir D. Carleton Let. in Eng. 3- Germ. (Camden) 
44 His busines is in some good manner prepared for him. 
1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist. Pref. § 1 The war. .hath been 
the greatest, .in a manner of those that ever were heard of. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 148 Our education is in a manner wholly 
in the hands of ecclesiastics. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome L 
v. 74 The poorest citizens, .were considered in a manner as 
supernumeraries. 1875 T. W. Higginson Hist. U. S. ix. 65 
Massachusetts, being first settled, was in a manner the 
parent of these later colonies. 

+ 11. a. Reason, cause, b. The condition upon 
which something is done. Obs. 

1390 Gower Can/. III. 12 Why men pleignetb After the 
court, ..I wol the telleti the manere. c 1425 Eng, Cong. 
Irel. 8 He was delyuered owt of preson on this manere, 
that he & Morice. .sliold.. wend in-to Irland. C1430 Syr 
Ge/tcr. (Roxb.) 2882 Sore he hated the prisoners, I can not 
tell for what maner. 

+ 12. [=L. modus.] Measure, moderation. In 
manner : in due measure. Cf. OF. maniere 
‘ moderation, mesure * (Godefroy). Obs. , 

In quot. 1382 a mere literalism. 

1382 Wycuf Prov. xxiii. 4 But to thi prudence put maner 
[Vulg. pone modum\ 1390 Gower Con/. III. 157 By this 
ensample a king mat lere, That forto yive is in manere. 
*399 — In Praise 0/ Peace 53 Bot yit it mot be tempred in 
' manere. 1502 Ord. Crysten Me/i (W. de W. 1506) n. viii. 106 
! Without maner & attemperaunce no vertue is perfyte. 

+13. To find the manners to : to find means to. 
To make no manner to [cf. OF. fair e maniere de ] : 
to give no sign of (doing something). Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 51 b, He sholde fynde the maners if 
he might to sende him in to the yle. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. cxix. 141 The erl« of Derby made no maner to 


MANNER,. 

rescue theym. a 1533 — Niton lii. 17s He wolde go : 
fynde the maner to speake with iier. 

+ 14 . A musical mode. [L. modus. ] 05s. rare~ x . 
1383 Wyclif Ecclus. xliv. 5 In ther wisdam sechende the 
nnisyk manerys [Vulg. modos vniskos], 

15 . Comb, (objective), as manner-piercing adj. ; 
manners-bit dial, (see qnot.) ; manners-like adv., 
in a mannerly way; + manners-painting ppl. a., 
that depicts contemporary ‘ manners’; so + manner- 
painter ( nonce-wd ’.). 

i 8 zg J. Hunter Iiallamsh. Gloss., * Manners-bit , a portion 
of a dish left by the guests that the host may not feel him- 
self reproached for insufficient preparation, a 1843 Hood 
Last Man viii, Full *manner’s-like he tendered the dram. 
1807 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 516 The character of the latter 
[Chaucer] as a “manner-painter. 1727-46 T homson Summer 
1577 Chaucer, whose native ‘‘’manners-painting verse [etc.]. 
1753 A. Murphy Gray's Inn Jrnl. No. 20 The Manners, 
painting Hand of Hogarth. 1786 Burns Vision in xix, 

I taught thy manners-painting strains, The loves, the ways 
of simple swains. 1776 Mickle tr, Camoend Lusiad vm. 
(1778) 369 His fraudful art, though veil’d in deep disguise, 
Slione bright to Gama’s “manner-piercing eyes. 

Ma nn er, sbP ; see Mainour. 

Maimer, obs. form of Manor, Manure. 
MamneraMe, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Manner 
sbd + -able.] Well-mannered. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1113 In a manerable mer- 
shalle connynge is moost commendable. Ibid, ins 
If }>ey haue gantille chere & gydynge manerable. 1886 
ISr, worthy IV. Som. Word-Bk. 

Manneranee, obs. form of Mandranoe. 
Mannered (maffnaad), a. [f. Manner sbX + 

-ED 2 .] 

' 1 . Having manners of a specified kind (indicated 
by an advb. phr., or by a prefixed adj. or adv., as 
evil-, gentle-, rough-, rude-, simple- mannered ; 
Ill-mannered, Well-mannered). 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ii. 23 And Mede is manered after 
hyin risen as kynde axeth. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon 
xx. 448 He is not manered like a gentyll man. X603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire v. (1891) 41, I finde . , Pembrokshere to be 
worst manred and hardest to find personable. i6o8Skaks. 
Per. hi. iii. 17 Beseeching you togiueher Princely training, 
that she may be manere’d as she is borne. 1673 Temple 
Obserii. Netherl. iv. 137 A people differently bred and man- 
ner’d from the Traders. 1821 Byron Juan hi. xli, He was 
the mildest man ner’d man That ever scuttled ship or cut a 
throat. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 103 The 
Americans are better mannered than others, in as far as they 
reverence intellect more than wealth and fashion. 1879 G. 
Macdonald Sir Gibbie III. ix. 145 He was well-dressed, 
and mannered like a gentleman. 1880 Disraeli Endynt. 
III. iii. 25 The most sweetly mannered gentleman alive. 

+ 1 ). Of a literary production : Exhibiting ‘ man- 
ners ’ or character. (Cf. Horace, A. P. 319 mora- 
iaque rede fabulal) Obs. 

1753 Grainger Solitude 215 Then know thyself, the human 
mind survey.. Hence Inspiration plans his manner'd lays. 
1789 T. Twining Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) II. 232 
The moral, or rather mannered Tragedy (for we seem to 
want a word here). 

+2. Well-behaved, Well-mannered, hhotransf. 
(of a dwelling). Obs. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 340 Mansweit, but malice, man- 
erit and meike. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg-. 150 b/i Lerne of 
marye to be manerd and fere ful to all men. 1560 Holland 
Crt. Venus 11. 121 Thair manerit Mans sa perfyit and pre- 
clair, Enuirond all aboit with hailsum air. 1568 T. Howell 
News Sonets (1879) 157 Who are more feate or trim traind 
vp, then manerd seruents are? 

3 . Characterized by manner or mannerism, esp. 
in art or literature. 

1801 Fuseli in Led. Paint, ii. (1848) 390 The mannered 
and feeble etchings of Theodore van Tulden. 1861 Thorn- 
bury Turner I. 157 The colour has a slightly greenish-blue 
tinge, which is mannered, but not unpleasing. 1884 Haweis 
Musical Life II. 633 That Spohr was too doctrinaire and 
mannered, . . most musicians will allow. 1896 Mackail 
Lat. Lit. (ed. 2) rox That passages in it [the rEneitl] here 
and there are mannered, and even flat, is true. 

+ 4 . Moderate, within bounds. Obs. rare “ l . 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 94 Lufe..of kynsmen, if it be 
vn-manerd, fleschly affeccione it is cald . . ; And if it be manerd, 
kyndely it is calde. 

+ Ma'imerliood. Obs. rare *, [f. Manner 
sb. 1 + -hood.] ? Orderly condition, good order. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII 74 This did wonderfully concerne 
the Might and Manner-hood of the Kingdome. 

+ Ma'imering'. Obs. [f. Manner sbj + -in a 1 .] 
.Training in manners. 

f 1581 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887] 28 But this mannering 
of them is not for teachers alone. Ibid. xi. 59 The manering 
and training vp of youth. 

.Mannering, obs. form of Manuring. 
Mannerism (mtemariz’m). [f. Manner .0.1 
+ -ism. Cf. F. manidrisme (Littre SuppE ) .] Ex- 
cessive or affected addiction to a distinctive manner 
or method of treatment, esp. in art and literature. 

1803 Edin. Rev. II. 246 Mr. Stewart’s style. .has character 
without mannerism, or eccentricity. 1823 DTsraf.li Cur. 
Lit. Ser. 11. I. 39 Art. .sinks into manne-nsm, and wantons 
into affectation. 1873 Symonds Grit. Poets v. 152 At the 
time of Pindar poetry was sinking into mannerism. 

b. An instance of this ; a habitual peculiarity 
of action, expression, artistic manipulation, etc., 
characteristic of a person ; a ‘ trick of manner ’. 

1819 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 378 Hints obiter 
are: — not., to permit beauties by repetition to become man- 
nerisms. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xi. 178 Her harsh way of 
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saying things, .is only a mannerism. 1893 Times 29 Apr. 
13/3 He has abandoned his mannerisms and been content to 
make a beautiful picture. 

Mannerist (mse-narist). Also 8 manierest. 
[f. Manner sb. 1 + -ist. Cf. F. manidriste .] One 
who is addicted to mannerism. 

1695 Dryden Dufresnoy's Art Paint. 131 Those [Painters] 
whom we may call Mannerists, and who repeat five or six 
times over in the same Picture the same Hairs of a Head. 
1716 R. Graham Short Ace. Painters (ed. 2) 361 Pietro 
Berettini of Cortona... He is allow’d to have been the most 
agreeable Mannerist, that any Age has produc’d. 1751 
Warburton Notes on Pope's Unit. Hor. Ep ; a. i. 149 This 
excellent Colourist [Lely] . . was an excessive Manierest. 
1821 Byron 6 Jan. in Moore Lett, iff- Jrnls. (1830) II. 399 
The Italian comedian Vestris. .. Somewhat of a mannerist; I 
but excellent in broad comedy. 1871 Lowell Pope Pr. Wks. : 
1890 IV. 27 Wordsworth, .came at a time when the school 
which Pope founded had degenerated into a mob of man- 
nerists. 1880 Disraeli Endym. xlix, Every one to a certain 
degree is a mannerist ; every one has his ways. 

Marmeristic (msenari-stilc), a. [1. prec. + -ic.] 
Characterized by mannerism. 

1837 J- H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 237 The danger which 
..at present besets the Apostolical movement of getting pe- 
culiar in externals, i.e. formal, manneristic, &c. 1869 Lever 
Boy of Norcotts xiv. 107 Even, with a first rate artist you 
need change, otherwise your dinners become manneristic. 

So Mannerrstical a. 

1830 Eraser's Mag. II. 464 [Of an actress] Her general 
style is manneristicai. 1864 Daily Tel. 27 Sept., Those 
curious and manneristicai, but masculine, productions by 
which he [Landor] will be remembered. 

Ma*nnerize, rare. [f. Manner sbP + -ize, 
after mannerism .] trans. To make manneristic. 

1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elisab. Lit. ix. (1890) 328 A., man* 
nerismg of the verse. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 1 Feb. 4/1 Long 
runs tend to mannerize the actor — if I may use such a word. 

Mannerless (mae-norles), a. [f. Manner sbJ 
4- -less.] Without manners ; unmannerly. 
c 1460 Ros Belle Dame sans Merci 714 Me I medlyd with 
siche, or other mo Hit might be called pyte maner-les. 1381 
Pettie Guazso's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 113 They will become 
carelesse, mannerlesse, and lesse readie to commendable 
enterprises. 168a Shadwell Lane. IVitches j. Wks. 1720 
III. 230 Thou fresh, insipid, witless, mannerless knight. 
1864 Daily TeL 4 Oct., [He] may not. .necessarily be a 
morose and mannerless hog. 

Mannerliness (mse-noalines). [f. next -f- 
-ness.] The quality of being mannerly, 

1623 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1657 They eate all greedily 
and in haste, holding it mannerlinesse not to be long in 
eating, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 34 Out of a 
piece of mannerliness and respect to God. *874 T. Hardy 
Ear fr. Mad. Crowd ix. Earnestness which consisted half 
of genuine feeling and half of mannerliness. 

Mannerly (mse-na-di), a. [f. Manner sbJ + 
-ly 1.] 

+ 1 . Seemly, decent, respectable, modest. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1656 Mony abel songez. .& carolez 
newe, With alle be manerly mei+e ]>at moil may of telle. 
1398 1 [’revisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xiii. 1x495) 198 A good 
spouse and wyfe is., manerly [L. modest a] in clotbynge. 
1523 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 171 As mocha clothe as shall 
make them a manerly garmente. 1526 Tinoale r Tim. ii. 

9 That they arraye them selves in manerly [1534 comlye] 
apareli with shamfastnes. 1S96 Harington Met am. A jax 
(1814) 4 A tale, .more merry than mannerly. 1600 Holland 
Livy iii. xxvi. 106 But first he brushed off the dust, and 
wiped away his sweat, and made himselfe somewhat man- 
nerly. 1647 N . Bacon Disc. Govt. ling. 1. xliv. (1739) 72 [He] 
possessed himself of the long-desired prey ; and yet lie did 
it in a mannerly way. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 19 
A modest, and manerly, {alias) a crafty, and cunning begging 
of a contribution of the Catholick party. 1697 Collier 
Imtnor. Stage ii. (1698) 72 A very mannerty story 1 
+ 2 . Moral, well-conducted. Obs. 

<•1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gm<t. Lordsh. 62 Techinges ful 
specyals and manerlys [L. moralia], 1535 Coverdale 
1 Tim. iii. 2 A Biszhoppe must be.. sober discrete, manerly, 
harberous. 1549 CoverdAle, etc. F.rasnt. Par. x Tim. 2 This 
Timotheebeyng an honest manieriy towardeyonge man and 
well learned in holy scriptures. 

3 . Of persons, their actions, etc. : Characterized 
by good manners ; well-mannered ; polite. 

<21329 Skelton Whs. (Dyce) I. 28 Manerly Margery Mylk 
and Ale. 1573TUSSER// usb. (1878) 175 That pewter is neuer for 
manerly feastes, that daily doth serue so vnmanerly beastes. 
1384 1 st Voy. Virginia in Hakluyt's Voy. (1389) 729 In their 
behauiour as mannerly, and ciuill, as any of Europe, a 1639 
W. Whatelf.y Prototypes lit. xxxix. (1640) 3 I.earne how to 
carry yourselves to your Parents; iftheycall you. come, and 
give them dutifull and mannerly answers. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer n. (1735) 51 Be you mannerly to her, because 
you are to pretend only to be her squire. 1742 Fielding 
J. Andrews iv. ix, The little boy.. was chid by his mother 
for not being more mannerly. 1822 Scott Nigel i, jin Vin, 
was so full of his gibes, and his jeers,, .and so mannerly all 
the while. 1887 Spectator 2 Apr. 458/2 Criticism must be 
truthful, but It may also be mannerly. 

Ma'nnerly, adv. [f. Manner sbP + -ly 2 .] 

+ 1 . In a seemly manner, decently, becomingly, 
properly. Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 91 Ful manerly with marehal mad 
for to sitte. 1373 Barbouu Bruce in. 72 He mycht, mar 
manerlik, Lyknyt hyra to Gaudifer de Laryss. c. 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 923 Kover with a keuerlyte clenly 
bat bed so manerly made. 1493m Somerset Medieval Wills 
(1901) 306 Myn executours according to reason manerly for 
there labour rewarded. 1377 B. Googe Hercsbach's Husb. 
(1586) 125 They [asses] be very apt to be taught, so as at 
this day in Alcayre you shall have them daunce very 
manerly. 1396 in H aringtan s Mctam. A jax Let. to Author 
Aiij b, As you haue told in verse a baudy tale or twoinOrland 
mannerly. . *613 Crooke Body of Man 65 Aristotle caileth 
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them to-yia,. .we call it mannerly the seate. 1621-31 Laud 
Sev. Sernt. (1847) 9 Such a superior [as God] cannot be 
called into the Assembly mannerly, but by ‘prayer’. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Rom. xiii. 13 Let us walk honestly. Hand- 
somely, fashionably, mannerly, with an holy shamefacednes. 

2 . With good manners ; politely, courteously. 

15x9 Horman Vulg. 62 Whether thou do a thynge in iape 
or in ernest do it mauerlye. 1333 Coverdale Ecclus. xxxi. 16 
Eate the thinge that is set before the, manerly. x6xx Shaks. 
Cyvib. in. vi. 92 When we haue supp’d Wee’l mannerly de- 
mand thee of thy Story. 1677 Hale Contempl. 11. 88 Lust 
must not be mannerly treated withall, but flatly denyed. 1704 
Norris Ideal World it. xii. 471 We are afraid lest she should 
have too many [guests], and accordingly very mannerly 
withdraw. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill Valley vii. no It 
would be well if he behaved himself a little more mannerly. 

+ 3 . Morally. Obs. 

1566 Acts ty Constit. Scotl. To Rdr. ivj, Gif thay will not 

onlie leif, bot als manerlie, weill, and godlie leif. 

+ Ma'imemess. Obs. rare- 1 . [1 . Manner^. I 
+ -n ess.] Moderation. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xxii. 4 The ende of mannernesse [1388 
temperaunce, Vulg. modestia ;] the died of the Lord. 

Mannersome (marnaissm), a. dial. ff. 
Manner sb. 1 + -some.] Mannerly. 

1876 Blackmore Cripps xxviii, Mary was obliged to bite 
her tongue to keep it in any way mannersome. 1887 — 
Sprhighaven (ed. 4) II. vii. 81 He had always known her to 
be kind and gentle, and what the old people called 1 manner- 
some’, to every living body. 1893 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 
65/1 Canady’s a slick-spoken feller ‘bout huntin’, ’an a man- 
nersome feller, too. 

Mannery : see Manery Obs. 

Marines, obs. form of Maness. 

+ Ma-nness. Obs. In 3 mannesse, mennesse, 
[app. f. Man sbd + ness ; the umlaut form seems 
to be due to the analogy of mennish , Mannish a.] 
Human nature. 

<11223 Leg. Kath. 1118 pah he were dedlich, purh +< he 
mon wes, onont his mennesse [MS. C mannesse], & deide. 

+ Ma'nnet. Obs. nonce- wd. [f. Man sbd + -et, 
dim. suffix.] A little man. 

1630 B. Jonson New Inn iv. i, A slight Man-net, to port 
her, vp, and downe. 

Manniele, obs. form of Manacle. 

Manxd&e (lnrenaid). Client, [f. Manna” 1 -f 
-ide.J A syrupy substance obtained by heating 
manmte with butyric acid. 

1862 Watts tr .Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. XV. 368 Mannidc. 
..Berthelot (1836). 1892 Morley & Muir Watts' Diet. 

Chem., Mannide CcHiuO,. Second anhydride of mannite. 

Mannie (marni). Sc. Also manny. [f. Man 
sb. + -IE, dim. suffix.] A little man; also applied 
(as a term of endearment) to a little boy. 

1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 1 . 11. 1. 193 A decent, little auld 
manny, in . .velveteen breeches, a 1828 in P. Buchan Ball. 
N. Scotl. (1828) II. 103 Then spake the auld laird o' King- 
caussie, A canty auld mannie was he. x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped 9 What’ll like be your business, mannie? 

Manniferous (mseni-feras), a. [f. mod.L. 
mannifer ( + manna Manna + -fir bearing) + -ois ; 
see -FER0U3.] a. Yielding manna (Mayne Expos . 
Lex. 1856). "b. Causing the production of manna. 
(Said of insects.) In recent Diets. 

Mannikin. : see Manikin. 

Manning' (mae-nii]), vbl.sb. [f. Man v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of furnishing (a ship, etc.) with 
men. Also concr., the complement of men, crew. 

1633 T. Stafford Par. Hib. n. viii. (1810) 320 For the 
manning and making good of that Citie. 1748 Anson's Voy. 
11. iv. 160 A number, greatly insufficient for the manning of 
the Centurion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 203 Money 
destined for the equipping and manning of the fleet. 1896 
Pall Mall Mag. May 108, I reckon I’ve lo-t two days’ coal 
for her [.re. coal-boat] and two days' wages and grub for 
her manning, 
b. (See qunt.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Manning of the Ship, (in Sea- 
Language) is when a Ship is to shew abroad all her Men. 

2 . The action of taming a hawk (see Man v. 10). 
1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 372 Hawkes that waxe haggard 

by manning, are to be cast off. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 
xxxvii. (1658) 39s No whit more extraordinary, then a fawk- 
ners manning of a hawk. 

3 . altrib. and Comb. : manning-piece jocular 
(see quot. 1834) ; manning-scale (see quot. 1S91). 

1834 L. Hunt in Loud. Jrnl. I. 172/1, l am standing with 
my manning-piece by a hedge. ..You cannot say fowling- 
piece, when it is ?ne?i that are to be brought down. 1891 
Labour Commission Gloss,, Manning Scale, a scale which 
fixes the minimum number of seamen to be employed on a 
vessel. 1896 Sir C. Dilke in Daily News 6 Mar. 2/3 
A very severe strain was put upon the manning powers of 
the Admiralty. 

Manniparous (mami-pams), a. [f. mod.L. 
mannipar-us + -ous : see Manna and -parous.] 
a. Of insects : Causing the flow of manna (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856). b. Bearing or exuding manna 
(Webster Suppl. 1902). 

+ Ma’nnish, sb. Obs. In 1-2 mennisc, 2-3 
marmisshe, mannisse, menrtisse. [QE. mennisc, 
properly nent. of mennisc adj. : see next. In other 
Teut. langs. the wk. masc. form of the adj. is used 
subst. in the sense ‘human being*: cf. OFris. 
manniska, menska, OS. viennisco (MDu. memchei, 
Du. menscli), OHO. mennisko (mod.G. menschj.\ 
People ; a class of persons. 
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973 BUckl Horn. 175 pis is past mennisc pe ea!!e mine 
daada mid heora wordum onwendan. <11175 Cott. Horn. 
225 pa wearft pa redlice micel mennisc 5ewexon. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 Bese fower mannifshe. .be 3 pat erf pe 
po herdes ouerwuakeden. Ibid. 163 Bis lond pe ich nu of 
speke is pat mennisse pe nu liueS. Ibid. 165 Swo doS pis 
mannisse flieS fram iuele to werse. 

Mannish. (mm’nij) , a. Forms: a. 1 mennisc. 

2 mennesc, 3 mennish, Orm. mennisske ; 13, 

4 mannys(s)h, (5 mannisshe, monyssh), 5-6 
mannish.©, -ysshe, (6 manish, 9 man-isli), 3, 
5- mannish. [OE. mennisc— OS. mannisc, men- 
nisc, OHG. mennisc (MHG. mennisch ), Goth. 
mannisks OTeot. *mannisko- , f. *mann MaN-sA 1 
+ -isko- -ish 1. In the 1 3th c. the root vowel was 
already frequently assimilated to that of Man sbO 
In many uses the existing word must be regarded as a 
new formation on Man sb. 1 + -isn 1 ; but it is hardly possible 
to separate the instances of this from those of the word 
inherited from OTeut.] 

f 1 . Of or belonging to the human species 5 pro- 
per to or characteristic of mankind ; human. Obs. 

c 888 K. JElfreD Booth, xxxiii. § 1 FarSam pa fif eall nan 
mennisc man fullice habban ne maeg 3 a hwile [etc.]. 0897 
— Gregory's Pas?. C. xi. 70 Ne 3,egripe eow ntefre nan 
costung baton mennescu. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 91 God cwe'd 
..pe he walde his gast asenden ofer mennesc flesc. ciaoo 
Ormin 218 He.. let teposstless sen himm wel Inn hiss men- 
nisske kinde. c 1385 Chaucer Melib. P 298 The prouerbe 
seith that for to do synne is mannyssli. 1390 Gower Con/. 
III. 52 It was as in figure Most lich to mannyssh creature, 
Bot as of beaute hevenelich. 1567 Duant Horace , Epist. 1. 
xiii. E iij, More meete to beare . . Then here in courte in man- 
nishe shape The Asses part to plaie. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
tf Selv. 183 At the ending of the world there must be stuff 
enough left, unmade up into Manish bodies, wherewith to 
frame a new heaven and new earth. 

2 . Of a woman, her attributes, etc. : Resembling 
a man, man-like, masculine. Chiefly contemptuous. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1 . 228 (284) But alle hir limes so wel 
answeringe Weren to womanhode, that creature Was neuer 
lasse mannissh in seminge. c 1430 Lydg. Reas. 4 Sens. 
6183 God forbede That ther sholde in womanhede Ben any 
monyssh tache at al. 1430-40 — Boc/tas vi. i, (1494) t ij b, 
Nowe was she mannyssh nnwe was she femynyne. a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour (1808) 136‘lt is saide, a woman that is. not 
humble and pitous she is mannisheand not womanly, whiche 
is a uice in womanhode to be rude or of hautinge courage. 
1594 Cakew Huarte's Exam. Wits xv. (2626) 2 69 She re- 
taineth a mannish fashion . . in herwords, as in all her moiions. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. hi. iii. 217 A woman impudent and 
mannish growne, Is not more loth’d, then an effeminate man. 
1615 Ckooke Body of Man 250 Her bodye grew mannish and 
hairie. 1653 Holcroft Procopius , Goth. Wars iv. 121 They 
. .who think that there was neuer any such Mannish race of 
women. 1791 Mme. D’AnBLAYZI/arr Aug., Women . .strolling 
along with wide mannish strides, 18.14 Miss M 1 tfor d V illage 
Ser. 1. 239 She spoke in a loud deep mannish voice. 1886 
Swinburne Misc. 235 The mannish woman was a nobler as 
well as a stronger creature than the womanish man. 

3 . Pertaining to or characteristic of a grown 
man (often opposed to childish ) ; aping or simu- 
lating manhood or the characteristics of a man. 

1530 Pai-Sgr. 318/1 Mannysshe or manlyke, viril. 1600 
Shahs. A. Y. L. 1. iii. 123 R os\alind . ] . . Weele haue a swash- 
ing and a marshall outside, As manie other mannish cowards 
haue, That doe outface it with their semblances. 1611 — 
Cytnb. iv. ii. 236 And let vs (Polidore) though now our voyces 
Haue got the mannish cracke, sing him to'th’ground As 
once to our Mother. 1647 S. Sheppard and Pt. Committee- 
MauC. I. ii, His chin has. .a little downe, enough to give 
notice to the world, he now growes mannish. 1784 Cowpkr 
Tiroc. 208 Childish in mischief only and in noise, Else of a 
mannish growth. 2820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers 0/ 
Inner T., Why must every thing smack of man and mannish f 
Is the world all grown up? 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serin. 
xxxvi. 369 By manly I meanall that is eager, hearty, fear- 
less, modest, pure ; by mannish I mean that which apes the 
poorest externals of the lowest types of men. 

4 . Characteristic (chiefly in blameworthy or ludi- 
crous respects) of a man as distinguished from a 
woman. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa I. viii, With an air of mannish 
superiority, he seems rather to pity the bashful girl. 183S 
Mrs. S. C. Hall in New Monthly Mag. XLVII. 427 True 
to his man-ish nature, there was a mingling of selfishness 
with his love. 1882 Hinsdale Garfield <$• Edits. 11. 407 The 
foremost students had no mannish pride that made them 
hesitate to ask her assistance. 1884 Lady Waterford in' 
Hare Two Noble Lives (1893) III. 428 Oh ! what a mannish 
room I waited in... Hats and caps of all sorts, fishing 
baskets, &c. 

■ff 5 . = Mankind <2.2 Obs. rare. 

1530 Palscu. 427/2, I am mannysshe, as a beest is that is 
accoustumed to byte ordevoure men. ye sues huntain. It 
is a mannysshe beest : rest tine beslt amoved. 
f 6. quasi-atfo. Like a man. Obs, 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 292 Men moste enquere..Wher 
she be. .Or riche, or poore, or elles mannyssh wood. 

Hence f Memn.iacl.e50 [see -lain], rare— 1 , 
humanity ; MtamnlsMy adv. , in a mannish manner. 

c 1200 Ormin 85 He sennde uss..Iiis Sune.,To takenn 
ure mennissqle33c. .To lesenn mannkinn, 1857 Bushnei.l 
Mor. Uses Dark Th. 287 Some of the least of them march 
out mannishly in columns and fight pitched battles. 

Mannishness (marnijnes). [f. Mannish a. + 

-NESS.] 

+ 1 . The state of being in human form ; humanity. 
(Said chiefly of Christ.) Obs. 

a 900 tr, B fidd s Hist. m. xv. [xxi.] (1890) 220 Ymb syx hund 
wintra & Jrreo & fiftig from Drihtnes menniscnesse. a 1175 
Cott. Horn. 227 Nae worhte he bah nane wndre openlice er 


ban be be was britti wintre an bara mennisntsse. c 1200 
Ormin J373 pser Cristess mennisscnesse Drannc dsebess 
drinnch o rodetreo Forr ure wojhe dedess. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk ts Selv. 11 Such a tang of manishness, or a mingle 
mangle of half man, half world. 

2 . The quality of being mannish, in various senses. 
161a Bp. Hall Impress of God 11. Wks, (1625) 457 The 
ainted faces, and mannishnesse . . of the one sex, the factious 
ollownesse. . in the other.. 2883 Pall Mall G. 16 June 4/2 
But now .. all the exclusive mannishness of the colleges 
seems fast melting away before the new invasion [of women]. 
1886 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful xi, The masculine 
woman is proud of her mannishness. 

Mannisse, variant of Manness Obs. 
Mannitan (mae’nitan). Chem. Also -ane. 
[f. next + -an.] A syrupy fluid, C a H ia O fi , obtained 
by heating mannite. 

1837 Miller Eletn. Ckem. III. 384 Mannitane. 2862 Watts 
tr. Gmelin’s Handbk. Chem, XV. 369 Manniian. 

Mannite (mse’nait). Chem. [LMann-aI + -ite.] 
A substance, C e H u O S) obtained chiefly from 
manna ; «= Mannitol. Also called Manna -sugar, 
and rarely mannite- sugar. 

1830 Lindlf.y Nat. Syst. Bot. 224 The sweetness of this 
substance [Manna] is. .due.. to a distinct principle, called 
Mannite. 1880 .Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. (ed. 8) 222 
It contains a resin, .besides starch and mannite sugar. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XV. 493/2 In Italy mannite is prepared for 
sale in the shape of small cones. 

Mannitic (maenitik), a. Chem. [f. Mannite 
+ -ic.] Derived from mannite. Mannitic acid 
(see quot. 1865). 

1862 Watts tr. Gindin's Handbk. Chem. XV. 369 Mannitic 
ethers. 2863 — Diet. Chem. III. 825 Mannitic acid, 
C 5 H 1J 0 7 , an acid produced, together with mannitose, by the 
oxidation of mannite under the influence of platinum-black. 
2876 tr. Schiitzenberger's Ferment. 192 These gummy and 
mannitic ferments, 

Mannitie : see Mannity. 

Mannitol (masmitpl). Chem. [f. Mannite + 
-ol.] = Mannite. 

1902 Encycl. Brit. XXVI, 722/j Mannitol is proved to be 
a hexhydric alcohol, C<jII t (OH)6, by its conversion into a 
hexanitrate. 

Mannitose (marnit<j«s). Chem. [f. Mannite 
+ -ose.] A substance, C 6 H 13 0 6> isomeric with 
glucose, obtained from mannite. 

1862 Watts tr. Gmelin’s Handbk. Chem. XV. 339 When 
mannite is oxidised under the influence of platinum-black 
[etc.], an unfermentable substance and a fermentable sugar 
(mannitose] are produced. 2865 [see Mannitic «.]. 

Mannittee, obs. form ol Manatee. 
t Ma'imity. nonce-wd. In 7 mannitie. [f. 
Man sbP + -ity.] The community of men. 

1622 Molle Camerar. Liz/, Libr. m. v. 165 And therefore 
was it well said of a Pagan Philosopher, .that he gane not 
his almes to that man, or to this, hut to all the masse of 
man-kind.. : not to a man, but to the mannitie, if it be law- 
full to vse such a word. 

Mannor, -our, -ure, obs. ff. Manner, Manor, 
Manure. 

t Manny, a. Falconry. Obs. [f. Man v. (sense 
10) +■ -Y.] Of a hawk : Maimed, tame. 

2773 J. Campbell Mod. Falconry 262 Managing, the making 
of a hawk manny or tame. 

Manny, obs. f. Many ; var. Mannie Sc. 
Mannyable, variant of Maniablk Obs. 
Manoeuvre (manifirva.:, manzPvai), sb. Also 5 
maanovxe, 8-9 maneuver, 9 U. S. mar.oeuver. 
[a. F. manoeuvre (OF. also mamievre, manenvre , 
1 3th c.) = Pr. manovra, Sp. maniobra , Pg. manobra, 
It. manovra late L. nianopera, vbl. sb. from 
manopei are : see Manoeuvre v., which occurs in 
Fr. earlier than the sb. The OFr. word is repre- 
sented in Eng. by Mainour and Manure jAt.] 

+ 1 . Hand- labour. Obs. rare — l . 

1479 Ricart Calendar (Camden) 28 This yere [24 H. Ill] 
was the Tranche y-made and y-caste of the ryvere,..by the 
maanovre of alle the Cominalte. 

2 . Mil. and Naval. The planned or regulated 
movement or evolution of troops or vessels of war; 
a strategic movement or change of position ; a 
device in navigation; exercise or a movement in 
military or naval tactics. 

2758 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 373/2 Coup de main, and Ma- 
noeuvre, might be excusable in Marshal Saxe, as he was in 
the service of France..; but we cannot see what apology can 
be made fur our officers lugging them in.,, as a sudden 
stroke might have done for one, and a proper motion for the 
other. 1778 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 66 The army 
was ordered to embark and re-embark in the boats, that 
they might the better understand such a maneuver. 2793 
J. Trapp tr. Rochon's Voy. Madagascar Prelim. Disc. 54 Ail 
manoeuvres became useless, and the ship was on the point 
of going down, when the Captain cast an anchor in such a 
manner as gave him hopes she would bear on some high 
flats. This manoeuvre proved successful. 2795 Nelson 23 
Mar. in Nicolas Disp, (18+5) II. 13 The instant all were fired, 
braced up our after-yards, put the helm a-port, and stood 
after her again. This manoeuvre we practised till one f.m. 
2837 Gurwood Wellington Desp. IV. 1 Major General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed to the command of a 
brigade, .to the discipline, manoeuvre and minute details of 
which he paid the most scrupulous attention. 2833 Sir H. 
Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 129 The manoeuvre of with- 
drawing a bridge, by wheeling it, entire, alongside the batik. 
2882 Jowett Thucyd. I. 256 The manoeuvres suited to fast- 
sailing vessels, such as breaking of the line or returning to 
the charge, cannot be practised in a narrow space. 2889 


Infantry Drill 189 Manoeuvre represents the application of 
the drill to the circumstances of supposed or actual conflict 
with an enemy. 

b. Skilful management or working of ; operation, 
1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 129 The pieces 
of timber, laid across the sluice-gate for the manoeuvre of the 
levers. 2867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-lk., hi anceuvre, a dex- 
terous management of anything connected with the ship. 

3 . An agile or skilful movement made (by a 
person, animal, etc.) with intent to deceive or elude. 

1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 468 The whole was attended 
with snouts, and screams, and every frantic manoeuvre, 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, At length, whether weary of these 
manoeuvres, or [etc.]. .Bonthron heaved uphisaxe for a down- 
right blow. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ii. (1879) 37 When still 
further disturbed, it practises a most curious manoeuvre. 
2883 Century Mag. July 379/2 And as he [the fish] fell back 
with a loud splash he dropped upon the. line, by which 
maneuver he would have succeeded in tearing out the hook 
had the line still been taut. 

4 . transf. and fig. An artfully contrived plan ; 
an adroit move ; an ingenious expedient or artifice j 
also, management of affairs by scheming. 

2774 J. Adams in Fain. Lett. (2876) 12 These Acts of Par- 
liament and ministerial manoeuvres will injure me. 1790 — 
Wks. (1854) IX. 566 If the time should ever come when cor- 
ruption shall be added to intrigue and manoeuvre in elec- 
tions. a 1797 Burke Sp. Durat. Parlts. Wks. 2812 V. 377 
The whole effect of the Bill is. .here to fix their magazines 
and places of arms, and thus to make them the principal., 
theatre of their manoeuvres for securing a determined ma- 
jority in Parliament. 1809 Mar. Edgeworth Manceuvring 
vii, In the midst of these multiplied manoeuvres, Mrs. Beau- 
mont sat with ease. 2832 Lytton Eugene A. 11. vii, He 
was capital, however, about the tricks he had played his 
creditors, — such manoeuvres, — such escapes 1 2830 Baku’s 
Handbk. Gaines 424 (Draughts) He who gives the draw shall 
not occasion any unnecessary delay by uselessly repeating 
the same manoeuvres. 1864 Standard r8 Apr. 6 To this day 
they always speak of that Reform Bill as if it had been a dis- 
honest manoeuvre. 2886 Ruskin Prxterita 1 . 309 Watching 
the instrumental manoeuvres of the [military] band. 

J- 5 . A method or manner of working. Obs. 

1770 Monthly Rev. 537 The different tools and manoeuvres 
of the joiner and turner. 1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. 78 
It is one of those manoeuvres which can be learnt only by 
observation and practice. 2796 C. Marshall Garden, v. 
(1813) 65 Many manoeuvres of intercropping are made by 
them as sowing or planting between rows. 2789 H.Walpole 
Lett., to H. More Sept. (1840) VI. 352, I do not understand 
the manoeuvre of sugar. 

6 . alt rib. and Comb. 

2897 Act 60-1 Viet. c. 43 i 4 Whenever an Order in Council 
is made under this Act a commission (in this Act called the 
Military Manoeuvres Commission) shall be formed. Ibid, 
§ 10 This Act may be cited as the Military Manoeuvres Act, 
1857. 1897 Daily News 8 Nov. 4/7 Every torpedo, it seems, 
is sent out from the factory with two heads — a ‘ manoeuvre 
head ’,. .and another, intended for real warfare. 

Manoeuvre [manizpvsj:, man 2/ vei), v. Forms : 
see prec. sb. [ad. F. manceuvrer , OF. manuvrer 
(1 ith cent.) = Sp. maniobrar , Pg. manobrar -.—late 
L. manoperare for L. manu operari to work with the 
hand {manu, abl. ol manus hand; operari, see 
Operate z>.).] 

1 . intr. Mil. and Naval. To perform manoeuvres 
or evolutions ; to make movements or changes of 
position in the disposition of troops, vessels, etc. 
Also to manoeuvre it. 

1777 J. Adams in Fain. Lett. (2876) 303 Washington will 
manoeuvre it with him a good deal to avoid it. 1795 Nelson 
21 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 21 Providence .. pi e- 
serving my poor brave fellows, who worked the Ship in 
manoeuvring about his [re. the enemy’s] stern and quarters. 
2797 Encycl. Brit. ted. 3) XVII 1 . 290/2 The two divisions 
might again manoeuvre another way. 1803 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. 11837) II. 331, I. .determined to manoeuvre by 
my left, and push the enemy upon the nullah. 1833 Straith 
Fortif. 83 A great extent of ground. .upon which to man- 
oeuvre and fight to advantage. 1883 Law Times Rep. LI II. 
12/r There would be no culpability on the part of the officer 
in command of the other sh.p in not manoeuvring for this 
porting. 

b. transf. and fig., esp. : To employ stratagem, 
to manage by artifice, to scheme. Also occas. with 
adv. os prep. : To contrive to get {away from). 

1809 Mar. Edgeworth Manoeuvring i, I remember her 
manoeuvring to gain a husband, and then manoeuvring to 
manage him. 1814 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) 1 1 . 279 , 1 had 
not to manoeuvre away from her. 1837 W. Irvjng_ Capt. 
Bonneville I. 277 Af ter manoeuvring so as to get within shot, 
they fired, but merely wounded him [a buffalo]. 2862 May 
Const. Hist. (1863) I. i. 13 When ministers, not of his own 
choice, were in office, he plotted and manoeuvred until he 
overthrew them. 

c. trans. with prep. To drive or entice into or 
out of by manceuvring ; to make (one’s way) into 
by manoeuvring. 

2886 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful vi, I am not going 
to be manoeuvred into a marriage with Clarice. 2888 Cen- 
tury Mag. Sept. 673'i He had simply manoeuvred the enemy 
out of position. 1899 Daily News 13 Dec. 7/6 If an enemy 
lias elaborately fortified a particular position it is one of the 
most important duties of a General not. .to attack him in 
it, but. .to manoeuvre him out of it. 1903 Blackw. A/ ag. Oct. 
497/2 He had manoeuvred his Way into the Painted Chamber. 

2 . trans. Mil. and Naval, To cause (troops or 
vessels) to perform evolutions or manoeuvres ; to 
alter the position or formation of for strategic pur- 
poses; to 'handle’ (a boat). 

2777 T. Adams in Fain. Lett. (2876) 282 Mr. Howe, by the 
last advices, was manoeuvring his fleet and army in such a 
manner as to give us expectations of an expedition some- 
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where, *797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII, 276/2 To Man- 
oeuvre the Line of Battle. . . in this place it is intended to 
point out some of the various evolutions that are, or may be, 
performed by a fleet which is already formed in line of 
battle. 18x1 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. (1838) VII. 383 We 
do what we please now with the Portuguese troops : we 
manoeuvre them under fire equally with our own. 1884 Pae 
Eustace 140 Crippled as they were by tattered sails and 
severed ropes, they could not manoeuvre the vessel. xS86 
Graphic 28 Aug. 210/1 The best method of manoeuvring 
them [torpedo boats]. 

b. transf. and fig . To manipulate or conduct 
adroitly with a view to a purpose. Also occas. to 
effect by stratagem. 

1815 Zeheca II. 14a Zeluca. .manoeuvred her praise, with a 
skilful eye to the feelings it was intended to create and in- 
vigorate. 1820 J. J ekyll Corr. (1894) 97 The Mother Bankes 
affects not to nave manoeuvred her son’s match with the 
Chancellor’s daughter. 1823 Examiner 634/x The stage is 
..said to afford great facilities for manoeuvring the scenery. 
1857 A utobiog. Lutfullah v, He frequently manoeuvred his 
horse across my way and behind me, in such a manner as 
lo show that he derided me. 1885 J. Martineau Types 
Etk. Th. I. 150 A doctrine which so manoeuvred the three 
substances, without relinquishing any of them. 1898 IV estm. 
Gaz. 28 July 3/2 Thus manoeuvred, a sailor hat can be worn 
minus the veil. ... 

Hence Manoeuvred, Manoeuvring ppl. apis. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster xxxi, Their mother was a selfish, 
..manoeuvring woman. 1889 Harper's Flag. June 79/1 The 
power to see a great deal through a very small opening in 
the skilfully manoeuvred bandage. 1900 St. Barbe Mod. 
Spain 41 The beast [re. a bull] wheels round, and, charging, 
rips out the entrails of an ill-manoeuvred horse. 

matt<Birvrer(mani»vrai). Also manceuverer. 
[f. Mancecjvbe v . + -EB 1 .] 

1 . One wbo manoeuvres. 

1800 A. Cahlyle Autdbiog. 308 He had told him that Byng, 
though a much admired commander and manoeuvrer of a 
fleet, would shun fighting. 1809 Mar. Edgeworth Man- 
mmringi, This charming widow Beaumont is a manoeuvrer. 
We can’t well make an English word of it. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. 1. 98 Her sister was a match-making 
lady, a inanceuvrer. 1884 C. L. Pirkis Pud. Wynne I. xvii; 
212 Your quiet, reserved girls are generally the sly, clever 
manceuvrers. 

2 . An implement for manceuvring. 

18. . A«^/«#^i'LXVII.2i4(Cent.)Differentformsof simple, 
balanced, and divided rudders were then described, includ- 
ing. .Thomson’s stern-way manceuverer. 

Manfsuvrili g (maniw'vrig), vbl. sb. [f. Man- 
asuvn v. + -ing 1. j The action of Manosuvee v. 

1787 I. Landmann tr. Elem. Taciichs 111. 170 The advanc- 
ing and manoeuvring with a line, will never be well per- 
formed, if the battalions are not so perfectly well exercised. 
1838 Carlyle Fredh. Gt.ix.x. II. 520 The Campaign passed 
into a series of advancings, retreatings [etc.], painful 
manceuvrings, on both sides of the Rhine. 1883 R. Bosw. 
Smith Life La. Lawrence 1 . 178 The reputation which John 
Lawrence acquired . . by the masterly manoeuvring of a small 
body of police. 

attrib. 1877 Daily News 5 Oct. 5/3 Their principal army 
is wanting in manoeuvring power. 

Mau-of-arms : see Man-at-arms. 
Man.'Of-law. arch. [Cf. F. homme de lot and 
Lawman.] A man skilled in law ; a lawyer. 

1340, c 1386 [see Law sb. 1 7]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 325/2 
Man ne of law, jitrisperitus , scriba. 1491 A eta Dow. Concil. 
(1839) 206/2 Dauid balfour of carraldstoune wes man of law 
for o' said Souerane lord in be said mater. 1330 Palsgr. 
500/1 Whan a man of lawe maketh a reason peremtorie, it 
can nat be contrepleted. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 11. 
28 0 Jesus Christ,, .thou being my man of law, didst excuse 
and speake for me. 1636 Massinger Bashfi. Lover 1. i, He. . 
pays nis fees as duly As ever Usurer did in a bad cause, To 
his man of law. 1841 R. P. Ward De Clifford II. xvi. 172 
Another man of law. .now came in, straight from the magis- 
trates’ chamber. 1899 Crockett Kit Kennedy 251 Ebenezer 
Fleming, W. S., was a wary man-of-law. 

Man of tlie world. t&. A secular person 
(obs.). b- In religious use (after Ps. xvii. 14), a 
worldly or irreligious person, e. A man who is in- 
structed and experienced in the ways of the world 
and is prepared to accept its conventions. 

C1200 Vices Sf Virtues 7 3 if menn of Se world hes heal deft 
for hali menn. 1333 Coverdale Ps. xvi[i]. 14 From the men 
off the worlde, which haue their portion in this life [so x6ix; 
the Prayer-book version differs], 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xiv. viii, This gentleman whom Mr Jones now visited, was 
what they call a man of the world ; that is to say, a man 
who directs his conduct in this world as one, who being 
fully persuaded there is no other, is resolved to make the 
most of this. 1778 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 
244 A true, fashionable, unprincipled man of the world. 1876 
Leslie Stephen Hrs. in Library (Ser. 11.) 209 Butler’s sad- 
ness., is that of a recluse, and Johnson’s that of a man of 
the, world. 1891 Spectator 31 Jan. 164/1 Lord Hannen has 
always shown himself, in the best sense of the word, a man 
of the world. 

attrib. in pi. c 1823 Byron To Mrs. — -in MooreZ//e 
4 Lett. (1860) 574 All my others are men-of-the-world friend- 
ships. 

Hence Man-of-tEe-worl&ish. a.., Man-of-tlie- 
worldism, Xlan-of-the-worldly a. (whence 
BSan-of-tlie-worldliaess). 

1867 Contemp. Eev. Nl. 394 A wide-awake, man-of-the- 
■world-ish commonsense. x868 Ibid. VII, 132 This bred in 
him a sort of cynical man-of-the-worldism. X890 Academy 
27 Sept. 268/2 The man-of-the-worldly sagacity of Teddy 
Rudail, x8gx Saintsbury tr. Scherer's Ess. 218 Beaconsfield 
..has less substance, but more man-of-the-worldliness. 

Man-of-war (mseuiavwg’i). Pl.men-of-war. 
[In sense 1 app. after F. homme de guerre \ for 
sense 2 cf. Man sbfi 12.] 
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1 . A fighting man ; a soldier, warrior. Obs. exc. 
arch, ox jocular. 

1449 Rolls of Parlt. V. 148/1 They desired to have nombre 
of Men of werre made lesse. 1308 Kennedie Fly ting w, 
Dunbar 466 Had thai bene prouuait sa of schote of gone 
By men of were but perile thay had past. 1533 Coverdale 
F.xod. xv. 3 The Lorde is the right man of warre [i6xx a man 
of warre {lit. from Heb.)]. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush, 

111. (1586) 114 b, Souldiers and men of war, desire a fierse 
Horse. 1608 Extracts Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) I. 287 
The saidis bailleis,. .bieing convenit for outreiking of thair 
men of weir to thair His .. hes delyverit the armour follow- 
ing, .. to the said men of weir .. viz. to Jhone Hammiitoun 
ane hag! fit and flassis [etc.]. 1626 C. Potter tr. Sarpi's Hist. 
Quarrels 330 The Leuies of men of Warre within the State 
of Milan euery day increased. 1698 FarquharZoz;*?#- Bottle 
1. (1699) 3 , 1 dread these blustring Men of War, the Officers. 
1840 Thackeray Catherine vi, The men of war had clearly 
the best of it. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. lxviii, The dis- 
tinguished man of war. .Master Bloxham. 

2 . A vessel equipped for waifare ; an aimed ship 
belonging to the recognized navy of a country. 

1484 W. Cely in C. Papers (Camden) 144 As he cam to 
Callez wardd ij men of warre of Frensche mett w< hym and 
fawght w 6 hym. 1394 Gienham's Reives fr. Levane Seas in 
Collier llluslr. Old Eng. Lit. (1866) I. 4 In sight of the King 
of Spaynes men of warre, which were twenty tv.-o sayles. 
1680 Debates in Parlt. (1681) 120 It [Tangier] will always 
be Serviceable, as well for our Men of War to resort to. .as 
for the protection of our Merchant-men. _ 1759 A nn. Reg. 36 
A fresh water harbour, capable of containing an hundredmen 
of war of the line. 1887 Sicsant The World went, etc. iii. 28 
If he who has commanded a man-of-war is not to have his 
own way in everything, who should ? 

attrib. 1748 Anson's Voy. hi. x. 415 At Canton. .we saw 
no more than four men of war junks. 1839 A ll YearR ound 
No. 22. 319 The man-of-war brig. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Man-of-war fashion , a state of order, tidiness, 
and good discipline. 

b. occas. A man-of-war’s man (see c). 

1399 Nashe Lenten Stuffs 27 Hee is first broken to the 
Sea in the Herring mans Ski lie . .once hartned thus, hee will 
needes be a man of warre. .and weare a siluer Whistle. 1884 
H. Colungwqod Under Meteor Flag xxiv. 258 My father., 
led the way to thelibrary, with the skipper following. . . When 
the man-o’-war rejoined us, the first thing he did was [etc.]. 

c. Man-of-war s-man : a sailor serving on a 
man-of-war. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xx. 60 [He] was a singular 
mixture of the man-of-war’s-man and Puritan. 1873 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 152 A man-of-war’s man should 
lose no opportunity of volunteering to lay out targets. 

f 3 . (In full man-of-war bird or hawk.') The 
frigate-bird, Fregata aquila. Also applied to the 
albatross and occas. to species oi skua (Newton ). 

1657 Ligon Barbados 61 There is a Bird they call, a Man 
of war, and he is much bigger than a Heron. _ 1707 Si.oane 
Jamaica I. 30 We saw here several Tropick- Birds, and 
Men of War Birds. 1789 P. Browne Jamaica 483 The 
Man-of-war Bird; or the dark-coloured Alcyon with a 
slender forked tail. 1862 Wood Nat. Hist. II. 762 The 
well-known Frigate Bird, Sea Hawk, or Man-of-War Bird. 

( 1885 Riverside Nat, Hist. (1888) IV. 184 The ‘man-of-war 
hawk’, as they [frigate-birds] are often called. 

4 . Portuguese man-of-war : A marine hydrozoan 
of the genus Physalia ; so called from the fact of 
its floating on the surface of the sea with a sail-like 
crest displayed. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica 1 . 7 What the Seamen call a Caravel 
or Portuguese Man of War, which seems to be aZoophytum, 
or of a middle Nature between a Plant and an Animal. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 188/2 The Portuguese man-of-war 
(physalia) with its long azure tentacles. 

5 . Mining. (See quots.) 

1860 Eng. 6* For. Min. Gloss. { S. Staffs.), Man-o’-war, a 
small pillar left in some critical situation in a side of work. 

Manoir(e, obs. form of Manor. 

Manometer (manp-mftai). [ad. F. mam- 
mi Ire, f. Gr. pavo-s thin, rare + perpov measure.] 
An instrument for ascertaining the elastic force of 
gases or vapours. Flame manometer ; = ‘ man o- 
metric capsule ’ (see Manometbic). 

[1706 Varignon in Mem. de VAcad, Roy. des Sciences 300 
Manometre, ou machine pour trouver la rapport des 1 aretes 
ou rarefactions de Fair naturel d’un me me lieu en differents 
terns ou [etc.].] 1730 Bau.ey (fol.) Manometer, Manoscope, 
an Instrument to measure or shew the Alterations in the 
Rarity and Density of the Air. 1774 Phipps Voy. N. Pole 
App. 128 Description of the Manometer, constructed by 
Mr. Ramsden. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XI V, 5x3 You see in 
it the indications of forthcoming storms, .against Ministers, 
to whom it consequently acts as a manometer. 1867 
W. W. Smvth CW/ Sf Coal-mining 22X In order to test the 
different densities of the currents on opposite sides of a 
brattice, . .a manometer ot water-gauge is employed. 1873 
D. Thomson Acoustics in Encycl. Brit. I. 113 The Flame 
Manometer, > 1880 J. W. Legg Bile 203 If the aorta be 
connected with a manometer, the number and force of the 
pulsations of the heart can be easily registered. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VII. 239 This glass tube,. is attached, by 
a T-tube, to a pressure-bottle and a mercury manometer. 

Manometric (mseiwme’trik), a. [f. prec. + 
-10. Cf. F, manomltrique. ] Of, pertaining to, or 
made with the manometer. Manometric capsule : 
an apparatus devised by Koenig for analysing 
sounds by means of the alterations produced in the 
forms of flames by aerial vibrations; so mam- 
metric fame. 

X873 A. E. Dolbear in G. Prescott Sp. Telephone (1879) 
262 While engaged in making a manometric flame capsule. > 
1898 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 464 Manometric observations 
reveal no increase of pressure m the auricle at the moment 
j of closure of the auriculo- ventricular valves. 


Manometrical (maeiwme-trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. +-AI-..] =prec. 

1777 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 689 The manometrical 
experiments were made subsequently to the chief part of 
the barometrical observations. 1879 P. Smith Glaucoma 
96 In the case of the living human eye the manometrical 
test is inapplicable. 

Manor (mae-nar). Forms; 3-6 manor, 4 
manayre, 4-5 manere, 5 mano(i)re, manoyr(e, 
-ayr, manure, 5-6 manoir, 6-7 manner, 6-8 
manour, 6-g maruoi 1 , 7-8 mannour, 6- manor, 
[a. OF. manoir dwelling, habitation, subst. use of 
manoir inf., to dwell:— L. manere to remain. 

Latinized as maneri-um in France and England as early 
as the xrth c. ; subsequently maneria occurs in general 
continental use.] 

+ 1 . A mansion, habitation ; a country residence ; 
the principal house of an estate, ‘capital messuage’. 

A surviving trace of this use appears in the designations 
of certain ancient manor-houses, e.g. Wingfield Manor, 
Worksop Manor ; the houses so named are of course locally 
known as ‘ the Manor’. 

c 1290 Beket 524 in S. Eng. Leg. I. xzx Ich hote ov euerech- 
one, hat ae beon hat ilke dai At mi maner at Clarindone. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls! 1023 1 f>e bissop of eli & he king sone 
wende To a maner her biside. 1373 Barbour Bruce xvi. 
337 In the hawch of lyntoun-Ie He gert tl.ame mak a fair 
maner. 1377 Langi. P. PI. B. x. 308 Ac now is religioun a 
ryder, a rowmer hi stretes,..A priker on a palfray from 
manere to manere. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi.95 Of |oir 
redez |oai make [rare houses and maneres and schippez and 
haire o’ er necessaries. £1450 Bk. Curtasye 601 in Babees 
Bk. 197 Of | e resayuer speke wylle I, pat . . ouer-seys castels, 
maners a-boute. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. ix. 195 Whan 
that ye come within yonder manayr I am sure ye shal fynde 
tiler many kny,tes of the round table. 1330 Palsgh. 242/2 
Manner a dwellyng place, maison de plaisance. 1349 
Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 26 They are so troubeled wyth 
Lordelye lyuynge,. .and moylynge in their gaye manoures 
..that they canne not attende it. 1356 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 26 Thys yere the kynge byldyd new hys maner of 
Shene. X561 J. IJolman {title) Those fyve Questioner, which 
. . Cicero disputed in bis Manor of Tnsculamim. 1610 His- 
trio-m. v. 216 They have. .ruin’d Churches, Townes, Burn’t 
goodly Manours,andindeed lay'd wast Allthe whole Country, 
t b. fig. An abode or resting place. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. vi. 76 pe Mot is of Merci h e maner 
al abouten, And allepe walks hep of wit toholde wil heron te. 
C1369 Chaucer Dethe Blawtche 1004 Troutlie him selfe,.. 
Had chose his maner principal In her that was his restyng 
place. _ 14x3 J'i/gr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) hi. x. .56 This 
pytte is the chyef and the manoyr of helle that is clepid 
Abissus. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 178, I shal be con- 
strained, to entertaine some oi them into the manour of my 
memorie. 

+ 2 . The mansion of a lord with the land belonging 
to it ; hence, a landed possession. Obs. 

[1292 Britton ii. xix. § 4 Car en une vile porrount estre 
lusours parodies, et en une paroche plusours maners, et 
ameletz plusours porrount apendre a un maner,] r X330 
R. Krunnk Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7431 pe kyng gaf Hengist 
faire maners, 13 . . E, E. A Fit. P, ~A. J02Spemiehdde vch 
sware of pis manayre, Twelue forlonge space er euer hit 
fon. 1382 WvcLiv John iv. 3 Therfore Jliesu cam in to a 
citee of Samarie, . .bisydis the manere (L,przdiitm],. . that 
Jacob ?af to Joseph, his sone. £1410 Sir C leges 62 Hts 
maners he dea to wede sett. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. 
xii. 134, I wylle that ye gyue vnio your broder alle the hole 
manoir with the appertenaunce vnder thys forme, that sir 
Ontzelake hold the manoir of yow and yerely to gyue yow 
a palfrey to ryde vpon. 1600 Shaks. All's Well in. ii. io, I 
know a man that had this tricke of melancholy hold [sold] 
a goodly Mannor for a song. 

3 . A unit of English territorial organization, 
originally of the nature of a feudal lordship. 

The doctrine of the lawyers of the 17th c. is that a manor 
consists essentially of land held in demesne by the lord, to 
which is attached a seignory over freehold tenants sufficient 
in number (the minimum is variously stated as two or three) 
to constitute the court, called at a relatively late time the 
court-baron, which the lord is bound to hold and the tenants 
to attend. (The manor was often defined from the point of 
view of its relation to the lord, as an estate in land consisting 
of demesnes and services.) This restriction of the meaning of 
the word is destitute of early authority (though the kind of 
complex estate described probably existed from the 12th cen- 
tury), but is the basis of the present application. As the 
status of tenant in fee under a mesne lord is practically 
obsolete, a manor now consists of the lord’s demesne (if any 
exists) and of lands from the holders of which he has the 
right to exact certain fees and fines, and within which he 
has certain privileges. A ‘court customary' is held in all 
manors where there are copyhold or customary tenants of 
the demesne. A manor is usually named from the principal 
township, as ‘the manor of Barnstaple*. 

1538 tr. Littleton's Tenures (1544) 18b, In dyuerslordshyps 
& maners there is suche enstome. x6ox Fulbecke i st Pt. 
Parall, x8 A manor is an inheritance of auntient continuance 
consisting of demesnes & seruices, perquisites, casualties, 
things appendant and regardant, customes, liberties, &c. 
1603 Camden Rem. 221 A Mannor of a hundred tenements. 
X608-28 Risdon Note Bk. (1897) 124 Unto him the king 
gave Constanc, his base daughter, with the mannor of South 
Tawton. X620 J. Wilkinson Court Leet 141 If the Lord 
purchase their Lands, the Manorisdestroyed. 1670 Cotton 
Espeman n. v. 233 This Ancient and Illustrious Family, are 
possessors of many goodly Manners in Guienne. 1731 Gentl. 
Mag. I. 351 The Scholars, according to Custom, hunted a 
Ram, by which, the Provost and Fellows [of Eton] hold 
a Manor. X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3>X. 545/2 By an ancient 
custom of this manor [Mansfield], the heirs were declared 
of age as soon as born. 1812 Combe Picturesque xxil. 
(Chandos ed.) 86 You’ll see what game my manor yields. 
x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages viii. (1868) 428 Few of English 
birth continued to enjoy entire manors, even by a mesne 
tenure. 1890 Sir F. Pollock Oxford Led. 117 In the 
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English manor the community is 'the oldest element, and the ' 
lordship a newer one. 

jig. 1819 W. Lawrence Comp. Anat. ii. (1844) 28 The 
manor of living nature is so ample, that all may be allowed 
to sport on it freely. 

b. With qualifications. Assessionable manor, 
one of the manors into which the duchy of Corn- 
wall is divided, to which commissioners are ap- 
pointed periodically for the purpose of assessing 
them, or letting them on the best terms; custom- 
ary manor (see quot.) ; reputed manor, manor 
by reputation, a manor which has lost its mano- 
rial status by expiry of some necessary adjunct ; 
manor in ancient demesne, a manor which at 
the time of the Conquest formed part of the royal 
domain ; manor in gross, a manor from which 
the demesne has been separated, leaving only the 
incorporeal hereditaments to the lord. 

1607 Cower Interpr. s .v.Maner, A man may haue a maner 
in grosse (as the law termeth it) that is, the right and interest 
of a court Baron with the perquisites thereunto belonging : 
and another or others haue euery foote of the land thereunto 
belonging. 1839 Penny Cyd. XIV. 388/1 In the assession- 
able manors, parcel of the duchy of Cornwall, customary 
estates for years still subsist. Ibid. 389/1 Such an estate is 
however more frequently called ‘a manor by reputation’. 
Ibid. 389/2 The estate of the grantor, which . .would consist 
of the mansion and the other ungranted portions of the 
villenage, with the services of the grantees appendant there- 
to, was called a customary manor. 1890 Sir F. Pollock 
Oxford Led. 114 A ‘ reputed manor ’ will serve as well as a 
real manor for most purposes. 

c. Lord of the manor, the personor corporation 
having the seignorial rights of a manor. 

1605 Order of keeping a Court Leet 29 b, Note that all the 
vacant and wast land within the Manour, is to the Lord of 
the Manour. 1719 W. Wooo Surv. T rade 309 It is most 
strange and unaccountable Policy in many Lords of Man- 
ners. 176s Blackstone Comm. I. xii. 387 All lords of 
manors, or barons, that held of the king in capite , had seats 
in the great council, *817 W. Shawn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 834 Lords of manors are distinguished from other 
landowners with respect to the game. 1838 W. Arnot Laws 
fr. Heaven Ser. u. xxix. 237 The lord of the manor passed by. 

d. In some of the American colonies, authority 
was given by royal charter for the creation of 
‘manors’ alter the English model, with courts- 
baron and seignorial rights. The Dutch governors 
of what is now the State of New York also granted 
‘manors’, with certain hereditary privileges now 
abolished. (See quot. 1870 and Patroon 4.) The 
term still continues to be applied to certain districts 
in the U. S. which were ' manors ’ in colonial times. 

1639 Act in Arch. Maryland (1883) L 7 1 Punishment of 
death shall be inflicted on a Lord of a Mannour by be- 
heading. 1681 Chas. II Charter granted to Penn § 19 We 
give and grant Licence unto the said William Penn, and 
his Heirs, [etc.].. to erect any Parcels of Land within the 
Province aforesaid into Manors. . ; and in every of the said 
Manors to have and to hold a Court-Baron [etc.]. 1691 
Acts of Assembly New York (1719) 2 The several Cities, 
Towns, Counties, Shires, Divisions, or Manors of this Pro- 
vince. Ibid. 60 Being a Free-holder in any Manor, Liberty, 
Jurisdiction, Precinct, or Out-Plantation. 1870 Burrill 
Law Diet. s. v., In American Law, a manor is a tract held of 
a proprietor by a fee-farm rent in money or in kind, and de- 
scending to oldest son, who in New York is called a patroon. 
*883 Encyd. A mer. I. 198 The manors, as the grants of the 
early Dutch rulers of New Netherland were called, have 
disappeared tinder the pressure of republican institutions, 

4 . attrib., as manor-court, -farm, -hall, law, lord, 
-pew, -yard. Also Manor-house, Manor-place. 

1786 W. Gilpin Mount. <5- Lakes Cwnbld. (1788) II. 231 
His *mauor-courts are kept with great strictness. 1890 
Sir F. Pot, lock: Oxford Led. 130 It will not do, therefore, 
to assume that the manor court was made out of an older 
township court. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. 51 It 
hath been anciently a great *manor-farm or court-house. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, S tonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 126 
It [Wilton Hall] is.. esteemed a noble specimen of the 
English *manor-hall. 1887 A theummn 20 Aug. 235/3 Books 
on *mrmor law became common. 1899 G. M. Trevelyan 
Engl. Age Wycliffe 339 If Lollard preachers had attacked 
. .the rights of the *manor lords, they soon ceased to do so. 
1893 J. C. Bi.omfield Hist. Heyford 46 Pews of different 
sizes, with the *manor-pew overtopping the rest. : 1667 
Duchess of Newcastle Life Dk. of N. in. (1886) 158 The 
enemy . .made a passage into the '’manor-yard. 

Manor-house (mamaiihctus). [f. Manor + 
House j£."*] The mansion of the lord of a manor, 
2575 Gascoigne Posies, Herbs 147 Better Farmers fast, 
than Manour houses fall. 1588 Soaks. L. L. L. i. i. 208. 
ifiag.MASsiNGER New Way iv. i, How. far Sir Giles,, .hold 
you it to be From your Mannor house to this of my Lady 
Alworths. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vo, due's Anecd , Paint. 
(1786) III. x6x Salmon.. mentions a Dr. Morecroft,..as 
architect of the manor-house of Fitzwalters, 1833 Lytton 
Eugene A. 1. vi, Several days elapsed before the family of the 
manor-house encountered Aram again. 

Manorial (manorial), a. [f. Manor + -(t)al.] 
Of or pertaining to a manor or manors; incidental 
to a manor. (Cf. Manebial.) 

*783 Palky Mar. <$• Polit. Philos, vi. xi. (1786) 634 This 
tenure [the right of common] is also usually embarrassed. by 
the interference of manorial claims. 1794 Southey Wat 
'lylf, hi. i, Poet, Wks, II. 47 They have.. demanded the 
auolition of personal slavery, vassalage and manorial rights.: 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S , III. iii. 332 His tomb in the old 
manorial church. 1876 Digby Real Prop. i. 5 1. 8 These, 
functions devolved in later times partly on the manorial 
court. 1890 Sir F. Pollock Oxford Led. 129 The admin- 
istration of a manorial domain. 
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Hence Bdanorrialism, the manorial system ; ; 
Mano-rializimg' vbl. sb., making manorial ( attrib . 
in quot.). 

1897 Maitland Domesday <$• Beyond 138 We shall have 
the utmost difficulty if we would go behind manorialism. 
1898 — Township $ Borough 45 A time when the feudal- 
izing and manorializing processes are at work. 

Ma’nor-place. arch. — Manor-house. 

1426 Act fas. I Scot. (1814) II. 13/2 In )>e quhilk landis in 
auld tymes |iare was castellis fortalycis & maner placis. 
c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. x. ( Fox 4- Wolf) xxiii, Than to 
ane manure [v.r. manore] place thay hyit in haist. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxtv. (Percy boc.) 175 Tyll that we 
came unto a manour place, Moted about under a woode 
syde. 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 241 Moses noteth here 
Nimrod’s manour place. 1688 Dallas Syst, .?///« (1697) 
703 Letters for giving up and delivery of the said Castles, 

. . Mannor-places, and other houses pertaining to the said 
Bishoprick. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. 4- Scot. 171 It was the 
mansion, or manor-place of the Barony of Philorth. 1873 
W. M°Ilwraith Guide Wigtowmidre 90 The tower, for- 
talice, manor-place, yards, and orchards of Chappell. 

Ma-nor-seat, [f. Manor + -Seat aL 1 ] - 

MANOR-HOUSE. 1823-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

+ Ma’iiorsliip. Obs. [ + -ship.] = Manor 3. 

xyySEng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Market-Street, .is a manorship 
in the parishes of Goldington, Studham, and Flamstead. 

MailOSCOpe (marncfekJup). Physics, [a. F. 
manoscope, f, Gr. yavo-s (see Manometer) + 
-scope.] = Manometer. 

1730 [see Manometer]. 1833 J. Mitchell Diet. Math. 

4- Pkys.ScL, Manometer,. .It is sometimes called mauo- 
scope. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 1384. 

Hence Mano’scopy rare~°, the science which is 
concerned with the determination of the density of 
vapours and gases. 1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 
Manour(e, obs. ff. Manner, Manor, Manure. 
Manoyr(e, obs. form of Manor. 
t MaMCjXialm. Obs. [OE. manncwealnl\ see 
Man sb . 1 and Qualm ji.l] Plague, pestilence, 

<2900 O. E. Chron. an. 664 }>y ilcan geare webs, micel man 
cuealm. c 1203 Lay. 3908 paer after com swulke mon-qualm 
J lute haer ewike ksfden. , 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8599 So 
gret mauqualm bat monimon al vnbured lay. a 1340 Ham- 
i>ole Psalieri. 1 Moryn or manqwalm . . }>at nerand corompis 
all men. 

t Ma’nquell, v. Obs. rare —1 . [Back-forma- 

tion from next.] Ivans. To murder. 

<21348 Hall Chron., F.dw. IV, 221b, Whom.. they that 
stode about.. mnrthcred & pitiously manquelled. 
t Ma’nquelle. Obs. rarer-'-. [:— OE. type 

*mauncwfla, i. mann Man sb . 1 + *cwfla (with 
agent-suffix -a).] A murderer. 

c 1230 Lit tel soth Serm. 28 in 0 . E. Misc. 186 Robberes 
and reueres and pe monquelle. 

Manqusller (manikwetei). Obs. exc. arch. 
[f. Man sb. 1 + Queller.] A manslayer, murderer. 

c 1290 Beket 436 in F. Eng,. Leg. 1. 119 f>at a luper j>ef, 
a manquellare hadde a so li3t dom. <21300 Cursor M. 
2205 Nembrot..O babilon king..Reuer and man-queller. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 383 pus j?ei ben . . monquelleres 
of pore men, whose lyvelode pei awey taken fro horn, c 1450 
Mirotir Saluauoun 2365 Semey [= Shimei] callid Dauid 
man of Belial and mattqwhellere. 1329 Moke Dyaloge in. 
Wks. 244/1 No wise manne wer there that woulde put al 
weapons away because manquellers misuse them. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 58 Thou art a horiyseed, a Man- 
queller, and a woman-qiieller. 1632 I. L. Womens Rights 
343 If a man wereslaine. .and another man receiued the man- 
queller. x63x W. Robertson Phraseol. CY«.(x693l 863 A man- 
queller; homicida. 1870 Bryant Iliad I.i. 14 While multi- 
tudes are perishing by the hand Of Hector, the man-queller. 
b. An executioner. (Cf. Manslayer b.) 

C1300 Seyn Julian (MS. Ashmole) 185 Com uorp he sede 
my manquellare.. And smyt of hire heued. 1382 Wyclif 
Mark vi. 27 A manquellere sent [Vulg. misso spiculatore ]. 

t Manquelling, vbl. sb. [f. Man ri.i + Quel- 
ling vbl. sb.] Manslaughter, homicide. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 9 pis ilke fals religious is gilty 
of pefte and manquellyng also. CX440 Promp, Parv. 325/2 
Mann q welly nge, or man slawtur,. Jwmicidinm. 1531 Bible 
(Hyll) Deut. xi x. note, Here are shewed ii. maners of man- 
quelling, one done wyllingly. .the other vnwyllingly. 1387 
Golding De Mornay xx. 312. That which is Leachcraft iii 
one Country, is not manquelling in another. 

Manques, obs. form of Manx. 

1 Ma'nred. 05 y. Forms; a. iman(n)rsedert(n, 
3 monreden, -reeidene, -raddene, 3, 5 man-, 
monradene, 5 manredyn, 6-7 manratten, 
-rydden. Also Atr. 4-9 Manrent. ft. 2~6manred; 
also 3-4 -rede, 4 -rade, 6 -ryd, -rode, 7 -roode. 
[OE. mannrxden , f. mann Man sb . 1 + -rtkden -red.] 

1 . Plomage. Phr. to do or make, to take, fang, or 
nim inanred. 

a. c iooq /Elfric Josh. ix. 11 pa cwsedon ure frind, paet 
we comon to eowre manrtEdene. c xxaz O. E. Chron. an. 
1115 He dydeptet ealle ba heafodmaen on Normandix dydon 
manrasden. .Ins sunu Willelme, c 1203 Lay. 6240 Ah eower 
monradene [<11275 manradene] ich wulle fon. 22x300 
St. Gregory 784 in Archiv Stud. neu.Spr.lNll. 784 Man- 
redene, pat was to sayne To be boxum to his hond. c 1420 
Anturs of Arth. 642 Here I make pe releyse, . . And sipene 
make the monradene. 

/ 9 , c 1134 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Hi hadden him manred 
maked & athes suoren. c 1290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 351/20 Heo 
wende a-boute ope al hire lond and nam hire roanrede [MS. 
manrade]. <21309 Florist tjr.BL 39s His manrede pu schalt 
fonge. a 1300 Cursor M. 20620 Suet moder..al heuen court 
sal serue pe, To mak pe manred. <11300 Harrow. Hell 88 
i Monrade dude y him me do, 1679 Earl Somerville Mem, 
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Somervilles (1815) I. 75 To be obleidged and bound.. ia 
mandred, . . to be with one another in all actiones. 

2 . Vassals collectively; the men whom a lord 
can call upon in time of war. Hence gen. a supply 
of men for purposes of warfare. 

13. . K. A Us. 4665 Pays he dude anon grede To al Daries 
manrede. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 18596 He is ded and his 
kynred, And alle his frendis & his manred. 1343 Wharton 
in St. Papers Hen. VIII, V. 311 In Northumbreland wher 
manryd of men er. 1349 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 54 By 
destruction of Shieres, loosing of haruest, . . decaying of 
manrode. c 1550-1663 Flodden Field (Percy Folio) st. 95 [I 
geeve thee againe] The manrydden [Harl. 367 manratten] 
of Lancashire.. Att thy bidding euer to bee. 1539 Aap. 
Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 99 Where the manred with the' 
manors is withdrawn from us, that we be not., charged with 
the setting forth of men of war. x6xo Holland Camden's 
Brit., Scot. 11. 17 John Commin the mightiest man for 
manred and retinew in all Scotland. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. J Commw. 22 A good Manroode is an inexhaustible 
stocke. By populous armies did the Northerne Nations 
..overrunne farre greater Nations than their owne. 

3 . The position of leader of fighting men; the 
‘ conduct ’ (of an army). 

1328 St. Papers Hen. VIII} I. 315 As schuldbeseen moste 
expedient for the orderyng the men, and the manred therofE 
1370-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 433 That Gentle, 
man, that had the inanred (as some yet call it) or the office, 
to lead the men, of a Towne, or Parish. 1581 in Jeanes 
Catal. Berkeley Chari. (1892) 227 The manred, rule, govern- 
ment, leading and commandment of all his servauntes [etc.]i 
f 4 . Carnal intercourse. Obs. rare— 1 . 

<ri205 Lay. 23911 He woldemon-radene [e 1275 manradene] 
habben wifi pan maidene. 

Manredyn, variant of prec. 

Manrent (marnrent). At. Now Hist. [Sc; 
form of M anred : see -red. 

It is doubtful whether the form goes back to the 14th c., 
as the MSS. of Barbour were written in 1487-9, and in one 
passage MS. E has the older form manredyn .] 

1 . Homage ; = Manred i. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvt. 303 The kingis. .of the Erysch- 
rye..thair manrent [MS. E manredyn] till him can ma. 
1457 Sc. Acts Jas. II (1814) II. 50 At na man duellande 
w‘in burghe be fundyn in manrent. c 1470 Golagros <5- Caw. 
1218 Now wil I be obeyand, And make the manrent with 
hand, c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiii. 13 Quhat is 
thy manrent hot. mischeif ? 1681 Visct. Stair Instil. 1. ii. 
(1603) 19 There was formerly a kind of Bondage in Scotland, 
called Man-rent, whereby free persons became the Bond- 
men or Followers of. .their Patrons and Defenders. 

b. Band (or bond) of manrent (see quot. 1597). 
1328 in St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 499 He usit our auto- 
rite. .aganis our Baronis, and uyer our fiegis yat wald nocht 
entir in band of manrent to him. 1338 in Black Bk. Tay- 
mouth etc. (Bannatyne Cl.) 181 Mutual Bond of Manrent 
and help between Johne Campbell of Glenurquhay and 
Archibald Campbell of Glenlyoune against all men. 1397 
Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. Homagium, It is a bande of mau- 
rent, quhen ony person promisis to serue ane vther, in sik 
sorte, that he sail be friend to all his friends, and foe to all 
his foes, against all deadly. <2 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. 
Hist. Jas. V, Wks. (1711) 82 How the great houses of Scot- 
land were so joined and linked together, by kindred, alli- 
ances, bonds of service, or man-rent. 1759 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. 1. (1802) I. 231 Associations, which when made 
with their equals, were called 1 leagues of mutual defence ' ; 
and when with their inferiors, ‘ bonds of manrent ’. <2 186a 
Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. ii. 65. 

2 . = Manred 2, 3. 

3536 Bellenden Cron. Scot, xtv. vii, Thair hicht and gret 
issance, baith in manrent and landis, was sa suspect to the 
ingis .. that [etc.]. i577~9S Descr. Isles Scot, in Skene 

Celtic Scot. (1S80) III. App. 435 McCowle of Lorn hes the 
stewartship of the haill lie and manrent thairof. 1383 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. III. 614 Havand commandiment 
of the manrent of all and sindrie his Hienes lieges. 1386 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 126 The greatnesse of his reuenewes 
and manrents. 

Manro(o)de, -ryd, variants of Manred Obs. 
-mans, an unexplained suffix frequent in the 
words of thieves’ slang recorded in the 16th. c. as 
crackmans hedge, darkmans night, lightmans day, 
harmans the stocks, ruffmans a hedge. 

Mansale, variant of Manzil. 

Mansaneel, mansaxdllo,obs. ff. Manchineel. 
Mansard (marn said). Arch. [a. F. mansards 
(toil en mansarde), f. name of Franfois Mansard, 
French architect, 159S-1666.] A form of curb- 
roof, in which each face of the roof has two slopes, 
the lower one steeper than the upper. Usually 
mansard roof. 

1734 Builder's Diet. II. s. v. Roof, This last is particularly 
called a Mansard, from M, Mansard, a famous French 
Architect, the Inventor. 184a Gwn.x Archil. 547 The Man- 
sard roof, . . with us called a Curb roof. 1873 Miss Thackeray 
Wks. (1891)1. 18 They lived in a tall house, with a mansard 
roof. 1880 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Tramp Abroad I. 32 Foreign 
youth ..go to the University to put a mansard roof on 
their whole general education. 

b. (See quot. and Booby sb. 3.) 
x88z Kemp Yacht Boat Sailing (ed. 3) 332 Mansard, an 
American term for a booby hatch. 

Manselawth, variant of Manslaught Obs. 
Manse (masns), sb. [ad. med.L. (Law and 
Eccl.) mansus, mansum , mansa dwelling, house; 
also, a quantity of land considered sufficient for the 
support of a family (cf. Hide sb.-), f. L. mans-, 
ppl. stem of manere to dwell, remain. Cf. mod.F, 
(Hist.) manse ; the popular representatives of the 
Latin word in Rom. are OF .vies, Pr., Catal. war.] 
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MANSION. 


*pl. A mansion house or 1 capital messuage’. 
(Cf. Manor i.) Obs. ■ 

1490 Acta Dom. Concil. (1839) 149/1 ]?e auld mansioune 
p a t William Inglis has in tak & twa akeris liand besid pe said 
inanss. 1313 Douglas Ac nets vnt. vL 118 At tbir ijk 3ettis 
heyr The conquerour entrit, douchty Hercules, This sobyr 
mans ressauit hym, but les. 1781 Warton Hist. Kiddingion 
(1783) 30 This lady died at her capital manse at Fencotnear 
Bicester in mi. 1x848 Lytton Harold x i. i, And I shall 
he at his own favourite manse over the water at sunset.] 

2. A measure of land regarded as sufficient for 
the support of a family. 06s. exc. Hist. 

In this sense the Eng. form of the word appears to occur 
only with reference to ecclesiastical endowments. 

1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. A lansus, Carolus Magnus, 
to the effect that the Ministers of the wordeof God suld not 
perish be hunger or povertie, gaue to ilke Kirke ane manse. 
1623 in Cramond Amu Baitff\x'&tfii\\. 24 Anent the.minis- 
ters mans being now desolat of building, and he excusing his 
inhabilitie to repair the samyn. X794 W. Tindal Evesham 4 
The names of those Manses or farms next follow which the 
founder acquired for the first endowment of his monastery. 
1844 Lingand Anglo-Sax. CA. I. iv. 162 Let an entire manse 
..be assigned to each church. *833 Milman Eat. Chr. iv. 
iii. (1864) II. 253 A monastery founded at Ripon and endowed 
with xxx manses of land, i860 Hook Lives Alps. (1869) I, 
v. 287 That there be given to the servants of God . .a certain 
hereditary portion of the lands possessed by persons of every 
degree, that is to say, the tenth inanse. 

3. An ecclesiastical residence, whether parochial 
or collegiate ; now esp. the house allocated to or 
occupied by the minister of a parish in Scotland ; 
sometimes applied to the residences provided for 
ministers of the congregational, presbyterian, and 
other denominations in Britain and the U. S. 

1534 Act 25 Hen. VIII in Stat. Irel. (1621) 77 To have 
and to hold the same rriance, glebe lands, altereges,.. and all 
other the premisses. 1583 in Munim. I mine (1090) I. 222 
To provyd ane sufficient manse and yard to the said min- 
ister. 1683 G. Martin Reliq. Divi Andrea: vii. § 3 (1797) 
104 The castle of St. Andrews.. had been the Bishop of 
St. Andrews his manse. 17x0 Chamberlavne Pres, St. Gt. 
Brit. 11. m. 435 They [Scottish Presbyterian ministers] are 
provided with convenient Manses (i. e. Parsonage Houses). 
1734 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 1. (1S09) 56 Under a manse 
are comprehended stable, barn, and byre, with a garden. 
1791 Boswell Johnson 20 Aug, an. 1773, The manse, as the 
parsonage-house is called in Scotland, was close by. 1803 
X D. Whitaker Hist. Craven 5, I would ask, whether, .it 
were possible to devise a method of supporting an incum- 
bent equally wise and proper with that of a manse, glebe, 
and tithes. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xxvii, Poundtext bade 
adieu to his companions, and travelled forward alone to his 
own manse, i860 G. H. Kingsley Vac. Tour 121 If the 
Sutherland inn is full.. you can always get a bed some- 
where, often at the manse. 

U4. Confused with F. mense [ad. L. ntensa table}, 
sometimes written manse (Littre) : The revenue of 
an abbey or of an ecclesiastic. 06s. 

1710 T. Goodwin Life Bp. Stilling/. 101 He gives a 
learned account of the Manse and Maintenance settled 
upon each parish-priest. 1747 Carte H ist. Eng. I. 24s The 
monasteries, whose abbatial manse, or the revenue of the 
abbot was annexed to the bishoprick. 

f Manse, v. 06s. Also 4 manca, mouse. 
[Short lor Amanse v.~] trails. To excommunicate, 
to curse. Hence Manse d ppl. a. 

c izoo Ormin 10522 Ass whanuse preostess mannsenn her 
& shmdenn pa fra Criste pat opennlilte onnsteness Grist All 
pegjre pannkess wipprenn. cxz;$ XI Pains of Hell 259 in 
O. E. Misc. 154 Oper weren Mansed bi nome. 13. . S. E. 
Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Iierrig Archiv LXXXII. 347/75 
To mancyhini was swybe lop..perfore he tati3t cristin to 
hate mansinge. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 774 He syttez per 
in Sodomis, py servaunt so pouere Among po mansed men 
pat han pe much greued. 1377 Langl. P. PI B. 11. 39 And 
nuw worth pis Mede ymaried al to a mansed schrewe. 1399 
— Rich. Redeles in. iospe[y] monside pe marchall ffor his 
myssedede. 14. . Sege Jerusalem 154 For pat mansed man 
fjtf. Judas] Mathie pey chossyn. 

Mattsebyll, obs. form of Manciple. 

Mansell : see Masukl. 

Mani-s s-rvaat . PI. men-servants. Ant ale 

servant. 

1531 Bible (Hyli) 2 Kings v, zfi Is it a tyme. . to receaue 
garments, . .oxen, shepe, menseruantes and maydeseruants ? 
1611 Bible Gen. xxiv. 35 Hee hath giuen him flocks, and 
beards, . . men seruants, and mayd seruants. 1633 Sher- 
wood, A man-servant, serviteur. 1729 Swift Direct. Serv. 
viii, 1 1 is highly improper for Men Servants to know that 
fine Ladies have Occasion for such U tensils. 1784 J ohnson 
Will, To tlie use of Francis Barber, my man-servant, a 
negro. 1902 T. M. Lindsay CA. (f- Ministry in Early Cent, 
viii. 355 The boy or man servant who followed his master 
when the latter went out of his house. 

Mansfield (mte-nsKld). Min. A magnesio- 
calciferous sandstone from near Mansfield in Not- 
tinghamshire, used for building. Also attrib. 

1842 Gwilt Archit. 478 Mansfield, or C, Lindley’s Red 
[Sandstone], i856 Ecclesiologist XXVII. 105 Good con- 
structive colour by means of red Mansfield will be intro- 
duced externally. 

Manskip (maemjip). Forms: 1 manscip©, 
3 mannshipe, monscipe, monschipe, 4 man- 
Bchippe, manshupe, manscip, manschipe, 
manchip, 5 manschyp, mamhyp, mensehepe, 
5 , 7, 9 manship. [OE. manscipe : see Man sbP 
and -snip. Cf. G. mannschaftl\ 
f l. Humanity, kindness ; courtesy, civility. Ohs. 

a 1000 tr. Pope Sergius' Let, to Aldhelm in Birch Cart. 
Sax. 1, 155 Manscipe xyfan be pearfendum & adpeodi^um 
[L. humanitatem percgrinis et egentibus iwj>endere\. c 1330 


ArtA. 4 Merl. 7654 (Kolbing), * Whiderwostow, Vwain,for 
mi lone ? ’ ‘ Dame, to seche min em Arthour, Of him to 
afong pe anour Of wijtsehippe & cheualrie, & leren man- 
schippe & curteisiel’ 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xin. 105 
For eche frend fedep oper and fondep how he may quite 
Meles and manshupes eche a ryche man oper. 

+ 2 . Homage, worship ; honour, dignity. Obs. 
a 1173 Cott. Horn. 235 Gif ic fader ham wer his mi man- 
scipe [= Mai. i. 6 Vulg. ubi est honor mens ?]. c izoo Or- 
min 190x4 Forr purrh patt manness sawle iss lie WippGodd 
inn onnlicnesse,_p£er purrh mags itt ben nemmnedd mann, 

& wipp mannshipe wurrpedd. c 1203 Lay. 6234 We wulleo 
pine men beon pine moo-scipe herien. c 1273 Ibid. 13500 Ich 
ou wolle wel bi-wite mid mochelere mansipe. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 12565 And quen he suld to manscip ga, . .AH pai felascip 
him bar. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 1688 He liim underfeng 
with worthschipe And dede him miche manschipe [Cains 
MS. honour full manly], ct 330 Artk . <$• Merl. 3634 (Kol- 
bing), We hep redi in al ping, Anon to go wip king Arthour, 
To liis manschipe & his honour ! Ibid, 6827 For leuer hern 
were be ded, sikerliche, In manschippe & in trewpe, pan 
euer more Hue in rewpe. c 1450 Cast. Perseverance ( E, E. 7 ,S.) 
74 We niustyr 30U with menschepe, & Freyne 30U of Frely 
frenchepe. 

f 3. Manly courage, valour ; manliness. Ohs. 
c 1203^ Lay. 3846 He fusede mid monschipe to ward Mar- 
gate his made. 13.. Coer do L. 1848 Mariners arm your 
sliips And do up your manships. C1350 Will. Palerne 2676 
Meyntenes jit joure manchip inanii a while, til god of his 
grete mijt god tyding vs sende. Ibid. 3337 Men, fer Joure 
manchipe na more pat suffrep, but wendep oujt wijtli &wip 
jour fbn metep. c 1400 Sege Jerusalem 777 More manschyp 
wer hit 311 mercy [to] by-seche, pan metles mavr per no myjt 
helpys. 1463 Poston Lett. 1 1 . 254 And how that ever ye 
do, hold up your manship. 

4. The condition of being a man. Ohs. exc. in 
nonce-use. *p Also concr., a man. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 9849 Bot he war ferliful to call ifpou.it 
sagh, and sua moght fall, pat in a man ail manscip> war. Wit- 
vten less, wit-vten mare. 1600 Look about yon C 4, Will 
you promise me to bring no maides To set vppon my litle 
manship there? 1899 Westm. Gas. 27 June 1/3 He is too 
proud of his superior manship to allow it. 

Hence f Mamsbiplyatfo. , faithfullyasaliegeman. 
13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 124 His lord he serued..In al ping 
manschipeliche. c 1423 Eng. Com;. Irel. 92 The folke of pe 
londe, manshyply hym shold vptake, & worthly as lorde. 

Manshun, -shut, dial, forms of Manciiet. 
t Massing, vhl. sb. 06s. Also 3 mansingue, 
mansinge, 4 manzinge, 5 mansynge. [f. Manse 
&. + -ING.] Cursing. 

c 1290 V. Eng, Leg. I. 28/50 Anon with pis mansingue al pat 
on half dachste a-doun. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 0686 pe 
pridde was 3uf eni man in mansinge were ibroujt & suppe 
come to amendement ne aje rijte nere no3t. 1340 Ayenb. 
148 panne behouep come pet zuord hit uor to dele oper be 
manzinge oper be hotinge out of contraye. £1423 Eng. 
Conq, Irel. 136 Thay..lytyl tel of othes & of mansynge. 
Mansion (msexjan), sb. Forms: 4-5 man- 
sioun, 4-7 mansyon, (4 mansyun, 5 maa- 
syowne, manson, 6 mansyon©), 4-5 mancionn, 
(monoion), 4-6 mancion, maneyon, (5 men- 
cion), 6 mantioun, manchion, 6, 8 mantion, 
5-6 mansion©, 4— mansion, [a. OF. mansion 
(13th c.), now only in certain technical senses (see 
4 and 5 below), ad. L. mansion-em, n. of action f. 
manere to remain, dwell. Cf. Sp. mansion, Pg. 
mansao, It. mansione. 

The regular representative of the L. word in Fr. is maison 
house (= Pr. maistf-s) ; the It. magione and the OSp. ntayson 
house, mod.Sp. meson inn, are adopted from Fr.] 

1 1. The action of remaining, abiding, dwelling, 
or staying in a place. Phr. to have,, keep , make, 
take (one’s) mansion = to dwell, abide. Also, per- 
manence or continuance in a position or state. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 8 pai entire in till godis house 
of heuen, and takis paire ioy and paire mansyon eftire ]aire 
perfeccioun. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 216 Pryde in 
ricchesse regneth rather pan in j’ouerte, Arst in pe Maister 
pan in pe man some mansioun he hath, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
4908 Ifhe there make his mansioun For toabydeprofessioun. 
c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) m. 1461 In his name, lord, I be- 
seche pe, with-In pi lond to have my maneyon. 1360 Daus 
tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 340 The other [chappell], and the fore- 
said Haulles, the Cardinals have theyr mansion. 1576 Gas- 
coigne Steele Glas Giv, That malice make, no mansion in 
their minds. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. vii. § 7 That the 
solidness of the earth is for the station and mansion of living 
creatures. 1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 2x8 Timon hath made 
his euerlasting Mansion Vpon the Beached Verge of the 
salt Flood, c 1611 Chapman Iliad m. Gomm. 48 Who euer 
saw true learning, wisdome, or wit, vouchsafe mansion in 
any proud, vaineglorious, and braggartly spirit. .1637 H. 
Sydenham Serm. n. 35 Sitting presupposes stabilitie and 
mansion. 1667 Dunham. On Cowley 14 These poets near 
our Princes sleep, And in one grave their mansion keep. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 280 We. have not a word which 
properly signifies the stable mansion of Eternitie. 1696 
Tate & Brady Ps. cxliii. 3 To Darkness chas’d and forc’d 
to seek A Mansion with the dead. 1710 Steele 7'atler 
No. 182 t x The Visages of those in whom. Love, Rage, 
Anger, Jealousy or Envy, have their frequent Mansions. 
1723 Wollaston Relig. Hat. ix. 2x2 The soul.. must be 
freed from the laws of bodies, and fall, under some other, 
which will carry it to some proper mansion, or state. 

2 . A place where one stays or dwells ; a place 
of abode, an abiding-place. Now arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knits T. xix6 The grete temple of Mars 
in Trace Ther as Mars hath his souereyn mansion, c 1420 
Lydg. Assembly of Gods 2089 The triumphall guerdoun That 
God reserueth to every creature, aboue in hys celestial! 
mansioun, 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 96 Tbow sail 
behald him, and his mantioun Be hrocht to nocht. 1390 


Spenser P. Q. h. iii. 41. 1612 M. Lok P. Martyr's Hist. 
W. Indies in Hakluyt (1812) V. 167 Colonies or mansions 
of the Spaniardes. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 41 This in- 
comparable mansion [sc. Venice] is the only Paragon of 
all Cities in the World. 1667 Milton P, L. viii. 296 Thy 
Mansion wants thee, Adam, rise. 1723 Pope Odyss. v. 85 
On whose high branches, waving with the storm, The birds 
of broadest wing their mansion form. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 
167 Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
*774 — Hat. Hist .. (1776) IV. 30 It sometimes happens 
that its little mansion [.?c. the squirrel’s nest] is attacked 
by a deadly and powerful foe. 1777 Howard Prisons Eng. 
(1780). 25 That the penitent should . . be driven again . . to the 
practice which soon brings him back to his former mansion. 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Cainllns lxviii. 34 Rome is alone my life's 
centre, a mansion of home. 

+ b. (Chiefly pi.) A separate dwelling-place, 
lodging, or apartment in a large house or enclosure. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 41 And tlioughe it be clept the 
Tour of Babiioyne, 3it natheles there were ordeyned with 
inne many Mansiouns and many gret duellynge Places. 
1432-30 tr . Higdon (Roils) I. 113 The kynges palice, with 
mansiones for his men. Ibid. II. 235 And also mansiones 
and other chambres [in Noah’s Ark]. 1333 Eden Trent. 
New e Ind. (Arb.) 33 They came to a low cotage. .hauing in 
it two mans.! ns, in one of ye which were women and children 
and in the other only men. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. 
xiii. (17x5) 310 Grecian Houses were usually divided into 
two Parts, in which the Men and women had distinct Man- 
sions assign’d. 

c. traits/, and fig. 

4-1384 Chaucer It. Tame it. 246 Thus euery thinge by 
thys reason Hath his propre mansyon To which [it] seketh 
to repaire, 1353 Edkn Decades 265 This sea at certeyne 
tymes of the yeare. .dryueth furlh his increase to seke newe 
mans! ns. 1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. 11.71 Suppose.. The 
certain mansion were not yet assigned : The doubtful resi- 
dence no proof can bring Against the plain existence of the 
thing. 1777 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 29 Oct., Oxford, 
the mansion of the liberal arts. 1798 Wordsw. Tin tern 
Abbey 140 When tliy mind Shall he a mansion lor all lovely 
forms. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old <S- New Schoolm., My 
head has not many mansions, nor spacious. 

d. Used in pi. to translate Gr. iiovai, Vulg. man- 
siones, in John xiv. 2 . Hence allusively. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlix. 5 pai sail be fayn in paire 
dennys, pat is, in sere mansyuns of heuen. 1326 Tindai.e 
John xiv. 2 In my fathers housse are many mansions. 0:1803 
Paley Serm. xxxv. (1810) 526 In the habitations of life are 
roanymansions; rewards of various orders and degrees, pro- 
portioned to our various degrees of virtue and exertion here. 
1843 Fitzball Mariiana n. 16 Oh 1 that angels now might 
waft him To the mansions of the blest ! 

e. Used in pi. for the abodes of Hell. 

1629 Milton Nativ. 140 Hell it self will pass away. And 
leaveher dolorousmansions to the peering day. 1697 Dkyden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 691 Th’ Infernal Mansions nodding seem 
to dance [orig. Quin ipsee stupuere damns, etc,]. 

3. A structure or edifice serving as a dwelling or 
lodging place, f a. gen. A house, tent, etc. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiv. 1 Tabernakile propirly is 
pe mansyon of feghtand men and passand. 1412-20 Lydg, 
Citron. Troy u. xi, Euery paleys and euery mansyowne 
Of marbell were. 1444 Hen. VI in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) I. 340 A mansion or hospicium . . called Saynt 
Johanes Hostel. 1493 Act n Hen. VII, c. o§ 2 Every 
mese and mancion or dwelling place within the lordship. 
1509 Brasenose Coll . Munim., Wycombe M. x6 One Tene- 
ment or Mansion called the Lyon, a 1348 Hall Citron., 
Rich. I II 28 b, With pitefuli scriches she repieneshyd the hole 
mancion. <2x633 Gouge Comm. Heb. in, (1635) 35 _We 
usually call the Mansions which are here [Heb. xi. 9] siilt-d, 
‘Tabernacles’, Tents. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Viii. 140 The 
village preacher’s modest mansion. 1781 Cowpkr Let. to 
Unwin 23 Aug., The building we inhabit consists of two 
mansions. 

"b. In early use : The chief residence of a lord ; 
the 1 capital messuage ’ of a manor, a manor-house. 
Hence, in later use, a large and stately residence. 

<113x2 Fabyan Will in Citron. (18x1) Pref. 3 If it happen 
me to decesse at my mansion called Halstedys. 1313 Brad- 
shaw St. Wer b urge 1. 2614 Whiche place somtyme was the 
kynges mansyon, Translated to an abbay by her commaundy- 
ment, 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 351 The Case of a 
Treble Hoeboy was a Mansion for him : a Court. CX630 
Risdon Sum. Devon § 4i_ (18x0) 44 A fair dwelling house* 
which he maketh his mansion. 1641 Termcs de la Ley xdg 
Mansion {Mansio) is in our law most commonly taken for 
the chief messuage, .of the Lord of a Mannor, the Manner 
house where he doth most remain. 1807 Wordsw. Wit. Doe 
vii. 25 The lordly Mansion of its pride Is stripped. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy & It, Ist. III. 159 The Quirinal Mount. . 
contains on its summits and skirts several of the most mag- 
nificent Roman mansions. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. 
III. 364 At length the weary fugitives came in sight of 
Weems Castle. The proprietor of the mansion was a friend 
to the new government, 1863 Dublin Univ, Mag. 1. 24 
The fussy mistress of the ‘ mansion ’..as in Brighton they 
call a lodging house. 1866 M. Arnold Thyrsis i, The vil- 
lage street its haunted mansion lacks. 1893 Westm. Caz. 
27_ Oct. x/i What are called mansions — a mansion is a house 
with a back staircase — are a drug in the market. 

C. The residence provided for an ecclesiastic. 
1451 Rolls of Par It. V. 221/2 Which Houses the Deans 
of the seide Chapell nave haad for theire mansion. 1539 
Queen! s Injunct, B, All . . Parsons, Vicars, & Clarkes, hauing 
Churches, chappels, or Mansions within this Deanrie. 
d. fig. (e. g. of the body as enclosing the soul). 
1526 Tindale 2 Cor. v. x Oure erthy mancion wheriu we 
now dwell, _ Ibid. 2 Desyringe to be. clothed with on re 
mansion which is from heven. 1396 Edw. Ill, it. ii, Shall 
the large limit of fair Britany By me be overthrown, and 
shall I not Master this little mansion of myself. x6rx Shaks. 
Cymb.in. iv. 70 The innocent Mansion of my Lone (my 
Heart), 1617 Moryson / tin, 11. 2g6, I neuer saw a braue 
spirit part more mildly from the old mansion, then Ids did. 


MANSION. 

e. Used in pi. as the designation of the large 
buildings, divided into ‘ flats which began to be 
erected in London about i860. 

1901 Daily Citron, 17 June 5/2 The inhabitants of Corn- 
wall Mansions, finding that the word is now applied to less 
than ultra-select blocks of residences, have petitioned the 
Kensington Council to change the name to Corn wall-place, 
f 4 . A halting-place in a journey ; the distance 
between two halting-places ; a stage. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Exod. xvii. r Thanne goon forth al the multi- 
tude of the sones of Yraei fro the desert of Syn, bi her man- 
siouns [Vulg. per tnansiones suas]. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 77/2 The fyrst mansion that they made was by the 
ryuer of tygre. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage in. i. 191 Eight 
mansions from thence is the Region of Frankincense. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 222 From Marah he removed 
to Elim, the sixth Mansion, a march of eight miles. 1737 
Whiston Josephus, Antiq. xvt. ix. § 2 Herod.. in three 
days time inarched seven mansions [Gr. orab/xovf]. 
o. Astral, a. -House sbfi 8. b. Each of the 
twenty-eight divisions of the ecliptic, which are 
occupied by the moon on successive days. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.’s T. 42 Phebus the sonne . .was . . in 
his mansion In Aries. — Prank!. T. 402 The eighte and 
twenty mansions That longen to the moone. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bockas vn. iv. (1494) B ij, Jupiter, .within the fissh helde 
tho his mancion. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvm. (Percy Sac.) 
77 Dyane . . Entred the Crab, her propre mancyon. 1552 
Lyndksay Monarche 6120 Als cleir As flammand Phebus in 
his Mantioun. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 385 Ihe divid- 
ing of the Heavens into XII. Mansions or Houses. 1879 
Proctor in Contemfi. Rev. June 4x9 The Chaldsean astro- 
nomy has not the twenty-eight lunar mansions. 

f 6. Formerly used Hist, to reader med.L. mans a, 
mansus a hide of land : see Manse sb. 2. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8329 Fyften mansyons in 
lyndesay He gaf to him and his for ay. 1513 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge t. 564 He gaue a certayne mansyon To the pro- 
uynce of Lyndesy. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xi. 
(1739) 19 Yet could not the Tenth Hide, Tenth Mansion, or 
Tenth part of the Kingdom be granted. 1809 Bawdwen 
Domesday Bk. 331 Three mansions, in which are situate 
eleven houses yielding four shillings and seven-pence. 

7 . attrib ., as j- mansion-globe ; f mansion-seat, 
a place of abode, dwelling-place; also, the chief 
residence of a landed proprietor. Also Mansion- 
house, Mansion-place. 

1618 Bolton tr. Floras (1636) 41 The City which the 
Fates ordained to be the mansion Seat of men, and gods. 
1711 Shaftesb. Charac. J1737) II. 373 Yet is this man- 
ston-globe, this man-container, of a much narrower compass 
even than other its fellow-wanderers of our system. 1751 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. 224 A certain district of ground 
immediately contiguous to the mansion seat of a family, 
1771 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton III. 201 Castle 
W — . .the mansion-seat where my father then resided, 
t Ma-Hsion, v . Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.j intr. 
To dwell, reside. 

a *638 Mede Par. Peter { 1642) 16 Visible as the clouds of 
heaven,, .and other meteors ; as also the rest of the creatures 
mansioning therein. 011711 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 
1721 1 . 430 Love, when Faith sees my Jesus near, Will say, 
'Tls good to mansion here. 

MaRSional (mae'njanal), a. rarer- 1 , [f. Man- 
sion sb. + -al.] Of or pertaining to a mansion. 

1813 ‘ iEdituus ’ Metr. Remarks 9 Our Mansional-house 
is the genuine descendant of the Castle. Ibid. 12 The Bowed 
Mansional Window. 

Mansionary (mae-njanari), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. mansionarhis : see -ary.] 

A. adj. Staying or dwelling in a place, perma- 
nently abiding, resident. ? Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 144 Phebus wych no 
wher is mansonarye Stedefastly but ych daye doth varye 
His herberwe among the syngnys t wel ve. 1727-41 Chamu ers 
Cycl. s.v. Canon , Foreign Cations were such as did not 
officiate in the Canonries to which they belonged, — To these 
were opposed Mansionary Canons , or Canons Residentiary. 

B. sb. Eccl 1 . A custodian of a church. 

1708-22 Bingham Orig. Eccl. vm. vii. § 11 Wks. 1840 II. 

476 The mansionaries, or keepers of the church. 1893 Month 
July 364 A mansionary of the church presented him [the 
Pope] with a reed on which was a lighted taper, 
f 2 . An endowment for a chantry-priest. [med.L. 
mansionaria : see Du Cange.] 

1632 Howell Venice 174 If the pains of Purgatory are 
sayed to be but temporary, wherefore shold the simplicity 
of peeple be perswaded to bequeath in the behalf of their 
souls perpetuall Legacies and Mansionaries? 

Mansioned (mae'njbnd) , ppl, a. (nonce-wd.) 
[f. Mansion sb. + -ed 2 .j Furnished with mansions. 
1828 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 819 We surveyed 
..county upon county, of rich, merry, sylvan England, 
manskmed, abbeyed, towered. 

Mansion-house. t a. A dwelling-house, a 
house in which a person resides. Obs. 

1533 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Any suche evill disposed 
persone. . attempting.. burgulariy to breke Mansion houses, 
1363 in Vicarv's Anat. (1888) App. ill. 164 Every mansion 
bowse of this Cyty that..shalbe visited this Sommer season 
with the plage. 1377 Harrison England H. xii. (1877) 1. 237 
The mansion houses of our countrie townes. .are builded m 
such sort generaliie, as that they haue neither dairie, stable, 
nor bruehottse annexed vnto them vnder the same roofe. 
1638 in T. Lechfoid Notc-Bk. (1885) 54 All that parte of 
one new mansion house in Boston.. wch lyes to the south 
end. 1672 Co-wells Interpr. s.v. House, Those that dig for 
Salt-peter, shall not dig in the Mansion-house of any Subject 
without his assent. 171a Steele Sped. No. 264 n He 
took his present Lodging in St. John Street, at the Mansion- 
House of a Taylor's Widow. 1718 in G. Sheldon Hist. 
Deerfield, Mass. (1805) I. 499 We propose that they. .shall 
-.Build each man a Mansion house upon their house lots. 
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1 733 in F. Chase Hist. Dartmouth Coll. (1891) I. 11 A 
certain lott of Land.. with a Mantion House thereon. 
fig. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotomackia 73 b, This place was the 
Mansion-house of Voluptuousnes. 1644 Milton Areop. 
(Arb.) 69 A City of refuge, the mansion house ofliberty. 

b. The house of the lord of a manor, the chief 
residence of a landed proprietor ; hence (now only 
U. S.), a large house of good appearance. 

2641 Evelyn Diary (init.), Wotton, the mansion house of 
my father, left him by my grandfather. 1651 G. W. tr. 
Cowels Inst. 149 The Wife also shall have, .her lodging in 
her Husbands cheife Mansion house for 40. dayes. 1711 
Land. Gaz. No. 4803/4 The Capital Messuage or Mansion- 
House, called Newborrougii-Hall. 1723 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 290 Our good Chilian's mansion-house or 
palace. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) III. exxi, 15 The landed 
gentry usually possess a. share of pride fully proportionate 
to their estate and mansion house. 1848 Shand Bract. Crt, 
Sess. II. 607 Where there is a proper mansion-house on a 
landed-estate, the eldest heir-portioner is entitled to that 
mansion-house, i860 0 . W. Holmes Elsie V. v. (1861) 43 
In this street were most of the great houses, or ‘mansion- 
houses', as it was usual to call them. ..A New-England 
* mansion-house * is naturally square, with dormer windows. 
1899 Crockett Hit Kennedy iv. 32 The bunch of trees, 
under which nestled the mansion-house of Kirkoswald. 

e. An official residence ; j" esp. that belonging 
to the benefice of an ecclesiastic. Now spec, the 
official residence of the Lord Mayor of London. 

1546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 14 The Mansion house of 
the saide vicars, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vu. xxiv. § 13 
The Executors of Bishops are sued if their Mansion house 
be suffered to go to decay. 1609 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 335 The Mansion House of the Prebendary which is 
situate in Rippon. 1738 Knowler Strafforde’s Lett. Ded., 
Repairing of Churches and building Mansion-houses for 
Ministers. 1766 Entick Hist. Lond. etc. IV. 359 The lord- 
mayor's Mansion-house, a modern edifice begun in 1739 and 
finished in 1753. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. viii. 331 The 
Temple of Fear was erected near the mansion-house of the 
ephors. 1880 Daily News 18 Dec. 4/5 A conference. .took 
place yesterday afternoon in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Mansion House, the Lord Mayor presiding. 

t Ma'nsion-place. Obs. A dwelling-place, 
place of abode ; a mansion-house ; the chief seat 
of a landed proprietor. Also Jig. 

1473 Polls 0/ Farit. VI. 91/2 An Inne, Mansion place or 
Beledyng. 1323 Fitzhf.rb. Surv. 31 b, Whan the tenaunt 
shall do homage to his chefe lorde of whome he holdeth his 
chefe maner or mancyon place, c 1540 Boorde The bake 
for to Leme Aij b, Who soeuer that wyl buylde a mansyon 
place or howse. 1548 Gest Pr . Masse Av, A Christian 
& faithful hart. .which. .is the temple of the holy ghoste 
& the mansyon place of the blessed trynitie. f 1630 Risdon 
Suns. Devon § 56 (1810) 59 [He] built there a fair house, 
and made it his mansion place. 1630 BulwerA ntkroponiet. 
60 The imperial seat and mansion place of wisdome, 
b. A halting-place : = Mansion 5. 

1608 Willet Hexafila Exod. 190 Kibroth hatauah, which 
was their next mansion place. 

Mansionry (mse'njbnri). rare. Also 7 man- 
sonry. [f. Mansion sb. + -by.] ? Mansions col- 
lectively. In Shaks. perh. mispr. for masonry. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. l vi. 5 This Guest of Summer, The 
Temple-haunting Barlet does approue, By his loued Man- 
sonry, that the Heauens breath Smells wooingly here. 1876 
Browning St. Martin's Summer x, Durable mansionry. 
Mansiple, obs. form of Manciple. 
Mansitude, obs. variant of Mansuetude. 
t Manslaught. Obs. Forms: a. 1 mann- 
slyht, manslseht, -sleht(e, -sliht, mon(n)slieh.t, 
-slyht, monsliht, 1-2 manslyht, 2 monslebt, 3 
man-, monslaujt, -slseHt, -slecht, -sleiht, 3-4 
-sleahte, 3-5 -sla^t(e, 4 -slau^te, -slauht, 
-slawF-te, 4-5 -slaghte, -slanght(e, -slauht, 
-slawt(te. 0 . (. Kentish and E. Anglian ) 4 man- 
sla$pe, -sle3pe, 5 mansclawth, -slauth. [OE. 
(Anglian) mann-, mpnnslseht, (WS.) -slieht, -slihi, 
f. mann Man sbO + slscht, slieht, masc., act of kill- 
ing OTeut. *slakti-z, f. *slah- to strike, kill : 
see Slay v. Cf. OS., OHG. manslahta str. fem.] 

1 . Manslaughter, homicide. 

0897 K. /Ei.freo Gregory's Past. C. xxi. 166 Se to anra 
Sara burga geflihS, Sonne mass he beon orsorg Sms mon- 
slihtes. a 1000 Confess. Peccat. (B.-T.), Mansteht. c 1173 
Lamb. Horn. 103 Heo maeaS monslehtas. c 1205 Lay. 27826 
Muchel mon-slseht wes pere. a 1225 Ancr. R. 210 Nis pis 
strong monsleiht, of golnesse awakened 1 c 1250 Kent. 
Serin, in O. E. Misc. 30 Lecherie spusbreche Roberie 
Manslechtes. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8125 Muche was pe 
mansla^t pat pere was ido. a 1313 Shoreham Poems 
(E.E.T.S.) 94/249 Jef per hys mansle3pe pur. 1390 Gower 
Coif. I. 364 Now mai men se moerdre and manslawhte. 
1426 Audelay Poems 2 Monslait with a rewful steven Hit 
askys vengans. c 1450 Cov, Myst. xxxii. (Shaks. Soc.) 312 
Delyvere us the theft' Barabas, That for mansclawth presonde 
was. 1469 in 1 ath Rep. PHst. MSS. Comm. App. v. 307 If 
ony man . . make ony affray, manslaught, other kyllyng, by 
his owne foly and not in defennee. 

2 . A murderer. 

a 1300 Ten Commandm. in E. E. P. (1862) 16 Mansla^t 
hou ne be. c 1313 Shoreham Poems (E.E.T.S.) 94/261 
Manye suche manslespe.n bep. 1340 Ayenb. 171 Me ssel 
grede to god merci ase his pyef ase his mansla^pe, a 1400- 
30 Alexander 4498 Marcure was mansla3t. 

Manslaughter (marnslgtai). Forms: see 
Slaughter sb. Also 4man.s-slagh.ter, 4-5 manas- 
slaghter, [f. Man sb. 1 ■+■ Slaughter.] 

1 . *j* a. The killing of a human being by a human 
being; homicide; chiefly criminal homicide, esp. 
murder. Obs. 


MAN-SLAYING. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25457 O mans-slaghter had i na mak. 
c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 64 In owre dayes nis but 
covetyse. .Poyson and manslawhtre. c 13S6 — Pars. T. 5*491 
Spiritueel manslaughtere is in vj. thynges. a 1400 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 25 per es manes-slaghter of hand, 
of tunge, of herte. 1462 Paston Led. II. 83, I herd nevyr 
sey of so myche robry and manslawter in thys contre as is 
now within a lytyll tyme. 1381 Lambarde Eiren. n. vii. 
(1588) 223 Using Manslaughter, as a sort of Felonie that 
comprehendeth under it all maner of felonious Homicide 
whatsoeuer. 1601-2 Fulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. 92 Man- 
slaughter se defendendo is, where [etc.]. 1611 Bible 2 Es- 

dr as i. 26 Your feete are swift to commit manslaughter. 

b. The ‘slaughtering’ of human beings; de- 
struction of human life. 

c 1430 Merlin 244 Ther was a stronge bataile and grete 
man-slaughter on both sithes. 1332 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 352/2 What distruccion and man slaughter they haue 
caused. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 689 To overcome in Battel, 

. . and bring home spoils with infinite Man-slaughter. 1880 
T. Hodgkin Italy J Inv. I. i. Introd. 14 It [jc. an army] 
soon ceases to be an efficient instrument even for its own 
purpose of scientific manslaughter. 1898 Gertrude Tuck- 
well in 19 thCent. Aug. 253 (art.) Commercial manslaughter. 
2 . Law. A species of criminal homicide of a 
lowerdegreeofcriminalitythanmurder; now defined 
as criminal homicide without malice aforethought. 

In etymological meaning there is no difference between 
manslaughter and homicide (L. homicidium, F. homicide, 
both used in early Eng. law-books). In its modern technical 
use, manslaughter corresponds generally to the ‘simple ho- 
micide ’ of early Law French and Law Latin writers, which 
was used in contradistinction to ‘ murder ' (though the dis- 
tinction is not identical with the modern one), and ordi- 
narily implied criminality. 

According to the modern interpretation, manslaughter is 
committed when one person causes the death of another 
either intentionally in the heat of passion under certain kinds 
of provocation, or unintentionally by culpable negligence 
or as a consequence of some unlawful act. 

In Scotland the term corresponding to manslaughter is 
‘culpable homicide’. 

1447 Rolls of Parlt. V. 137/2 Robberies, Murthers, maye- 
hemes and manslaut’, 1338 Starkey England 11. iii. 197 
Robbery, .wyth murdur and mansloughtur. 1601-2 Ful- 
becke 1st Pt. Parall. 00 You seeme under your first member, 
which is the wilful killing of a man of malice forethought, to 
comprehend manslaughter, which is done in the heate and 
furie of anger and sodaine falling out. 1625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. h, xi. 122, I cannot see any iust cause why it should 
not bee pronounced guiltie of man-slaughter at the least, if 
not of murther. a 1732 Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 21 Such 
as men-slaughter, purely casual, as when one hewing wood, 
kills his neighbour with the head of the ax slipping from the 
helve. 1769 Blackstone Comm. Vi . 190 In this there are 
also degrees of guilt, which divide the offence into man- 
slaughter, and murder. 1847 James Convict xx, The fore- 
man returned a verdict of ‘ Manslaughter ’ against Edward 
Dudley. 1898 Daily News 17 Jan. 6/6 The young man. . 
who was convicted on Friday of manslaughter of a woman. 
Hence BSanslaughterons a. [-oua] , of the nature 
of manslaughter, inclined for manslaughter. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 6 Jan. 5 A murderous or even a man- 
slaughterous part. 1898 N. 4 Q. 9th Ser. 1 . 183/1 A descrip- 
tion which makes one feel almost manslaughterous. 

Manslaughterer. [f. Man .rAi + Slaught- 
erer.] One who slaughters men. 

1848 Buckley Iliad 93 Mars, man-slaughterer. 

Man-slaughtering, ppl. a. That slaughters 
human beings. So Mamslaughtering vbl. sb. 

c 1705 Berkeley Cave of Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 508 
Ireland seems the freest country in the world from such 
manslaughtering animals. 1848 Buckley Iliad 127 Battles 
and man-slaughterings. 1876 Swinburne Ereckiheus (ed. 2) 
47s Sickles of man-slaughtering edge. 

Manslauht, -auth, -awt(te: see Manslaught. 
Manslayer (mae-nsl^,ai). Forms: see Slayer; 
also 5 monsle(e)r. One who kills a man; a 
homicide ; occas. one who commits manslaughter. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16441 pe man-slaer, he barabas. c 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. ( Theodera ) 258 Sa ma pu pe sauf fra 
hel quhare man-slaare sal ay duel. ^1425 Audelay JCt 
Pains of Hell 37 in O. E.Misc. 211 pese were proud men, . . 
Extortioners, monslevs, robbid mone one. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 238 b, He that hateth his brother is a man- 
sleer. 1611 Bible Num.xxxv. 12. 1635 Visct. Wentworth 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 286 They that made me the 
manslayer of the E. of S*. Albans, will impute my Lo. 
Mountnorris unto me for willfull and plains murther. 1741 
Richardson Pamela II. 281 All your Airs breathe as strongly 
of the Manslayer, as of the Libertine. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece I. vi. 171 That the manslayer withdrew into a foreign 
land and did not return to his country, till [etc.]. 

+ b. An executioner. Obs. rare~ x . 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 388 pe kyng. .sente for 
a man-sleere [Mark vi. 27]. 

So + Mamslnje Early ME. [OE. slaga slayer]. 

c 1000 /Elfric Dent. v. 17 Ne beo pu manslaga. CI17S 
Lamb. Horn. 53 Ah pah heo beoS . . monslajen for heo_sla3eo 
heore a^ene saule. a 1223 St Marker . ir Ichabbe isehen 
pene purs of belle, .ant te monslahe islein. 

Ma n-slaying, vbl. sb. Also 5 manes- 
slaynge. The action of killing a man; homi- 
cide. So Ma n-slaying ppl. a. 

1:1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 238 Wrong oppressynge of pore 
men axip vengaunce of god, as do|> wrong mansleynge. 
<21400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 25 Manes-slaynge of 
hande es when a mane slaes anoper with his handes. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 239 And so. . in the other vyces 
of mansleynge and false testimony, 1623 F. HeriNG Cert, 
Rules a ij b, The rage of this manslaying Hydra [the 
Plague]. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synckr. 55 Battles and 
man-slayings landroctasiai). 1880 Freeman in Stephens Life 
(1895). II. 193 He chose the man-slaying trade. 


MAKSOHIOUS, 


MANTEL. 


Mansleahte, etc., var. ff. Manslaught Obs. 

Manson, obs. f. Mansion, Monsoon. 

+ llansO'ricms, a. Obs. rare. ff. mod.L. 
mansori-us pertaining to chewing (f, mans-, ppl. 
stem of mandSre to chew, eat) + -ous.] The dis- 
tinctive epithet of the masseter muscle. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man l ii The mansorious, or eatyng 
Muscle. 

Mansound, obs. form of Monsoon. 

f Ma'nsuefy, v. Obs.~° [ad. L. mansue- 
facere, f. mansue-, mansuescere (see Mansuete) + 
facere : see -ey.] (ram. To tame (Cockeram 1623). 
Hence Mansuefaction. [see -faction], * a taming 
or making gentle ’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Mansuete (msenswft, msemswu), a. Obs. or 
arch, forms : 4-8 mansuete, 5 -6 -swete , 6 -sweat, 
6-7 -suet. [ad. L. mansuet-us, pa. pple. of man- 
suescere to tame, become tame, f. man-us hand + 
suescere to accustom, become accustomed (see 
Custom). Cf. OF. mansuetie, Sp., Pg., It. man- 
sueto .] Gentle, mild ; tame, not wild or fierce. 

CX374 Chaucer Troy (us v. 194 She.,stod forth mewet 
mylde and mansuete. c 1430 Holland Howlat 83 That is 
the plesant Pacok,. .mans wet and mure. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 400 Ane fair 3oung man. .Mansweit and 
meik. 1621 S. Ward Life of Faith 66 Of Woluish and 
dogged makes the Will Lamb-like and Doue-like : of wild 
and haggard, morigerous and mansuete. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 26 He kept this fish in a Pond, .and 
delighted much to feed him with his own hand, the fish 
being very mansuete. 1691 Ray Creation (1701) 132 This 
holds not only in domestic and mansuete birds.. but also in 
the wild. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Hat. ix. 176 It will oblige 
men . . not to be proud . . but candid, placable, mansuete. 1861 
J. Brown Hors Subs. Ser. 1.415 Our. .clever, and not over- 
mansuete friend ‘ Fuge Medicos’. 

Hence f Mansuetely adv., gently, mildly. 

C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 887 Than pray youre 
souereyn with wordus mansuetely to com to a good fyre. 

f Mansuetie. Obs. rare— l . = Mansuetude. 

1592 Wyrley Armorie, Ld. Chandos 105 More praisefull 
vertue in a conquerer Then mansuetie is none, to be found. 

Mausuatude (mse-nsw/tiwd). arch. Also 6 
mansuetud, -swetude, 7 mansitude, -sutude. 
[ad. L. mansuetudo , f. mansuetus : see Mansuete 
and -TUDE. Cf. F. mamuitude (from 13th c. ; 
earlier mansue tume').~\ Gentleness, meekness. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 580 The remedye agayns Ire 
is a vertu that men clepen Mansuetude, that is Debon* 
airetee. <r 14S0 Ashby Active Policy 880 Auoidyng al ven- 
geance & displesance With al mansuetude conuenient. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531(97 b, Mansuetude or myldnes. 
1681 Rycaut tr. Crucian's Critick 136 A Lion . . whose fierce- 
ness had been lately turned to the Mansitu-’e of a Lamb. 
1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. II. 222 Their mansue- 
tude and readiness to concur in all measures adopted by 
the government. 1869 Browning Ringty Bk. vm. 660 Our 
Lord Himself, made all of mansuetude. 

t Ma-nswear, sb. Obs. In 1 miJnswara, 
-swora, 3 manswore, monsware. [OK. mdn- 
swara = ON. meimvare wk. masc. j related to 
next.] A perjurer. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 61 MyrJ>ran, & manswaran. c 1203 Lay. 
4149 Ne mai neuere mon sware mon-scipe longe a3en. c 1273 
Ibid. 22139 Bote he were so vuel bi-3ete pat lie were louerd - 
swike oper to his louerd man-swore. 

Mauswear (ms3‘nswe<a), v. Obs. exc. arch. 
and dial. Pa. t. -swore, pa. pple. -sworn. In 
1 m&nswerian, 5 manesuere, 5-6 mensweare, 
6 manesweir, mans we are, -swere, mannsuere, 
mensuer, -sulr, -sweir, 9 mainswear. [OE. 
manswirian (pa. t. -swdr, pa. pple. - sworen ), f. 
man Man sbf + swqrian to Swear, Cf. Manath.] 

1 . intr, To swear falsely. 

x... Reel. Inst. c. 2X in Thorpe Laws II. 416 Ne swerige 
he pyltes pe he man-swerve. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
843 The man mensueris he saw sic thing. 1835 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Mainswear, to swear falsely. 

2 . refl. To perjure oneself. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. ( Nycholas ) 839 pe quhilk, fra 
he mansuorn hym had, tuk his staf & mad na bad. 1456 
Sir O. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 248 What wit war it., that 
he suld brek his lautee to manesuere him for company. 
1535 Cove rdai.e iVisd. xiv. 28 Either they, .prophecie lyes, 
or lyue vngodly, or els lightly mansweare them selues. 
1367 Satir. Poems Reform . ii. 5 Willfullie yai man yame 
selves mensuir. a 1622 J. W elch in Burton Scot A hr. (1S64) 
I. v. 286 He caused to take out of the grave the carcass of 
Formosus, who had mansworn himself, c 1817 Hogg Idles 
4 r Sk. V. 259, I made it clear.. that Major Creighton and 
Mr, John Hay had both man-sworn themselves. 

f 8. traits. To swear falsely by (a god). Obs. 

1533 Bellenoen Livy in. (1822) 237 The pepil war noclit 
sa necligent in thay dayis as thay ar now to manswere thare 
Goddis, or to fals thare wourdis. 1567 Gude ^ Godlie B. 
(S.T.S.) 74 Than man I outher reif or steill, Or than my 
Goddis name manesweir. 

II 4 . To renounce on oath, forswear. Obs. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 90 Thir new maid knychtis 
lay bayth in swoun, And did all armes mensweir. 1596 
Dalrywple tr .Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 231 N ormond Gourlai 
confirmet that al heresie he had mensworne afor ony man. 

t Ma-nswaaring, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Man- 
fiWEAK v. + -ING 1 ] Perjury. 

c 1440 Alj>h. Tales 329 Twa cetisens of Colayn confessed 
paim of . . manes weryng, 1574 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 
I. II. 368 Under the pane of infamy, repruif, manswering 
and tinsallofperpetuall traist and creaite, 1603 in Pitcairn's 
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Crim. Trials II. 434 Dilaitit of Periurle and menswelring 
of thame selffis. 

Mansweit, -swete, etc. : see Mansuete, etc. 
Mansworn (mse'nswpjn), ppl. a. and sb. [pa. 
pple. of Mansweak v.] A. adj. Forsworn, per- 
jured. Obs. exc. Sc. and north, dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25794 Monsuorn man to petre loke, pat 
thris on a night crist for-soke. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 3938 
Tithandes tel i yow biforn, Other sal my lady be manes wurn. 
1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 87 For outhir, mon 
he be manesuorne or tyne his awin jheretage. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 100 The Deuill said then, ‘Of 
commoun la All mensworne folk man cum to me c 1569 
Durham Depos. (Surtees) 89 Such maynsworn harlotts as 
thou art kepes me from it. c 1610 in Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 
305 Thou art a mensworn man. 1650 Hobart Rep, 126 
Slater brought an action of the case against Franks for 
saying, Thou art a main-sworne Lad, and a bankrupt Lad. 
..It stood upon the word Maine-sworn ej against which it 
was said, that it was an unknowne word in these parts, and 
of an uncertaine sense, though in the North parts it was un- 
derstood to be as much as perjured, as forsworne with his 
hand upon the book. 1723 Ramsay Gent. Sheph n. tv, 
Mony lads will swear, And be mansworn to twa in half 
a year. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xv, I shall be man -sworn 
in the very thing in which my testimony is wanted. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona xiii. 145 Prestongrange promised me 
my life ; if he’s to be mansworn, here I’ll have to die. 

absoL a 1300 Cursor M. 231x2 Murthereres and monsuorn 
als. 

fJ 3 . sb. Perjury. Obs. 

1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 273 [He] walde., 
accus him of the crime of manesuorne. 

'pMant, sb . 1 Obs. [a. F. manle fern., ad. Pr. 
manta, cogn. w. Sp., It., Pg. manto : see Mantle 
sb. In the first quot. repr. Sp. manto. Cf. Manta.] 
a. A mantilla, b. = Manteau 1. 

1631 tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don Fenise 238 He. .told him. . 
to return to the Inne to fetch the three Ladies who were 
there, making them, .put their Mants upon them (that is a 
great vail which the women have in Spain, . . which covereth 
all their bodies unto their heels). 1694 Echard Plautus 
95 What a confounded Jargon o’ names!. .There’s your light 
Mantplated,yourStiff-bodied-Gown, &c. X709 '/'af/crNo. 32 
p 2 Her blue Mant and Petticoat is her Azure Dress, 1732 
A. Murphy Gray's Inn Jrul. No. 2 To recal a straggling 
Hair, to settle the Tucker, or compose the Mant. 

Mant (magnt), sb . 2 Sc. [f. Mant v.\ A stam- 
mer ; an impediment in the speech. 

1839 J. M. Wilson Tales Border V. 189 The former 
having what we call in Scotland a mant, a sullen visage, 
and a brawling temper. 1894 P. H. Hunter James In- 
wick ii. 19 That ane said he had a mant, an’ the tither ane 
that he clippit his words. 

Mant (msent), v. Sc. Also 6 manta, 8-9 
maunt. [app. of Gaelic origin. Cf. Gaelic and 
Irish manntach toothless, stammering, f. MIrish 
mant gum.] trans. and intr. To stammer. 

1362 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S. ) i. 02 Thai tyrit God. .With 
owklie abitis to augment (air rentalis, Man land mort mom- 
lingis mixt w l monye leis. 16292. Boyd Last Baitell 985 
Hee who manteth or stammereth in his speach, 1716 Ram- 
say On JVit 12 There was a man ting lad in Fife, Wba.. 
never manted when he sang. 1873 Guidman Inglismaill 33 
Noo an' than he mantit in his sang. 

Plence Ma-nting vbl, sb. and ppl. a. Also lila'n.- 
ter, a stammerer. 

1506 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl, (1901) III. 199 Item, to 
mantand Adam to pas to Dunbertane with ane writing of 
the Kingis. a 1585 Polwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 773 
Mad manter, vaine vaunter. <2x625 Sir J. Semple Pick- 
tooth for Pope in Harp Rettfrmo Ser. u. (1873) 24 Its but 
the Matrons manting. 1716 [see Mant v ]. 1789 D. David- 
son Seasons 77 Auld mamin Michael’s daughter. 

|| Manta (msemta). [Sp. manta blanket,] 

1 . A wrap or cloak worn by Spaniards. 

1697 C’tess D’Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 112 When they opened 
their manta’s, the light of the moon made the glory of their 
Gold and Precious Stones appear. 1843 Ford Handbk. 
Spain 1. 31 Some substitute the ‘mantas’, which most 
Spaniards carry with them when on their travels. This is 
a gay-coloured Oriental-looking striped blanket, or rather 
plaid. 190a E. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 24 It was at first 
suggested that I should don the manta, the national female 
garment of Peru, 
b. A horse-cloth. 

1828 W. Irving in Life tf Lett. (1864) II. 306 They, .lie 
on the mantas of their mules and horses, 

2 . The Spanish- American name for a fish of the 
genus Ceratoptera. Also manla-Jish. 

1760-72 Juan Sf Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 130 The mantas or 
quilts. ..The name manta has not been improperly given to 
this fish. . ; for being broad and long like a quilt, it wraps 
its fins round a man, or any other animal,.. and immedi- 
ately squeezes it to death. 1783 Justamond tr. RaynaCs 
Hist. Indies IV, 180 The manta fish. 1794 Morse Amcr. 
Geog. 576 (Mexico.) The fish common to both oceans are, 
whales, dolphins, . .manitis, mantas, porpoises [etc.]. 

8 . = Mantelet 2. 

1829 W. Irving Cong. Granada I, xxix. 264 Seizing their 
mantas, or portable bulwarks, , . they made a gallant assault, 
1843 Prescott Mexico v. ii. (1864) 280 It was called a 
manta, and was contrived somewhat on the principle of the 
mantelets used in the wars of the Middle Ages. 

4. In Mining : a. A sackful or blanketful of 
mineral, b. A mineral placer. 

i860 Eng. fy Foreign Mining Gloss. Span, Terms 109 
Manta, a blanket, or horse cloth, used to contain ores or 
tools. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines <y Mining 318 They 
pass through three rich streaks or mantas. 

Mantalet, obs. form of Mantelet. 
Mantayne, obs. form of Maintain. 


M ante, see Mantt?., Mantie; obs. pa. LMoanw. 

Manteane, obs. Sc. form of Maintain. 

Manteau. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : a. 7-8 
mantoe, 7-9 manto; 0 . 7 mantou, -ow, 7-9 
manteau. [a. F. manteau L. mantettum : see 
Mantle jAJ 

I. (See quot. 1706.) 

a. 1678 Butler Hud. hi. i. 700 Jealous piques, Which th’ 
Ancients wisely signify'd By th’ yellow mantos of the 
bride. 1691 Emiliccnne’s Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 
408 Womens Cloaths; as Mantoe's, Stays and Petticoats. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mantoe. or Mantua Gown, (Fr.) 
a loose upper Garment, now generally worn by Women, 
instead of a stra ght-body’d Gown, c 1720 Dk. Montagu 
in BucdeucA MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 367 The women 
..with their mantoes stuck out behind. 1729-30 Lady 
Stanley in Mrs. Delany's Life Sr Corn-. (t86x) I. 235 Your 
sister Pendarvis sends you your manto and petticoat to be 
a bridesmaid. 

p. 167X Shadwell Humorist i.s A delicate white Mantou. 
1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, u, Mantow, a sort of Women’s 
Gown. 1600 Evelyn Mundus Muliebris 2 Three Manteaus, 
nor can Madam less Provision have for due undress. X702 
Addisox D ial, Medals (1727) 17 An Antiquary will scorn to 
mention . . a petticoat or a manteau. 1793 Residence in 
France (1797) I. 291 The ladies, equipped onlyjn a short 
manteau and petticoat. 18x6 Scott Old Mort. ix, Tell my 
gentlewoman to bring my black scarf and manteau. 
b. attrib., as manteau girdle, gown . 

1682 True Protest. Mercury No. 162. 2/2 Lost a Flowerd 
silk Manto Gown. 2690 Evelyn Mundus Muliebris 3 
A Manteau Girdle. 

|| 2 . transf. The plumage of a falcon. 

1852 R. F. Burton Falconry in Valley of Indus vii. 74 
Grease of all kinds injures the manteau. [foot-note ] Coat 
or plumage. 

Hence Mantean’d a., dressed in a manteau. 

1788 ‘ A. Pasquin * Childr. Thespis (1792) 43 Her vests 
mend her frame, as the harp tunes the wind; She is man- 
teau’d fallacious before and behind, 

+ Manteau-ma&er. Obs. (superseded by the 
incorrect Mantua-makeb). [See Manteau.] One 
who makes women’s robes ; a dressmaker. 

1699 Luttrell Brief ReL (1857) IV. 551 Mrs. Potter, the 
manteau maker,.. is still in custody of a messenger. 170* 
Farquhar Twin Rivals iv. i. (1703) 43 One of ’em is a 
Manto-maker. 1793 Genii. Mag. L XV. n. 979 A man of 
distinguished abilities as a milliner and manteau-maker. 

|| Manteca (mante-ka). Obs. Also 7 manteque, 
mantegue, 8 manteeu. [Sp. tnanleca (= Pg. 
manteiga , of obscure origin) butter, also applied 
to other fatty substances. Cf. F, mantique (Buffon), 
also mantbgue (corruptly mantbgne).\ A kind of 
butter or substitute for butter. 

The Sp. manteca de puerco (hog's lard) occurs in R. Haw- 
kins Voy. S . Sea (1593-1622). 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 8 They brought in., 
their melted butter called Manteqne. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 163 A great deal of Mantegue or a kind 
of Butter comes running out at the holes. 1743 Pococke 
Descr. East I. 186 note. They carry in them [vases] the 
butter called Manteeu. 1748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 271 
The Use of what they call Manteca, being Hogs-lard and 
Beef-suet, which they use instead of Butter. 

+ ManteeT. Obs. Forms; 5 manteill, (7-8 
Diets, mantile), 8 manteil, -teel(e. [app. a. F. 
inantille, ad. Sp. mantilla : see Mantilla.] 

1 . A soldier’s cloak or mantle. 

C1470 Henry Wallace xt. 242 A gret manteill about bis 
hand can ta, And his gud suerd. [1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Mantile or Mantle , a kind of cloak which Souldiers in times 
past used in Winter. 

2. Some kind of cape or mantle worn by ladies. 

1733 Mrs. DELANYin Life $ Corr. (1861) I. 424 , 1 am sick 
of manteils, and I have two by me. *732 Fielding Covent 
Gard. Jrnl. 9 May, Ladies, .covered their lovely necks with, 
a cloak ; this, being routed by the enemy [the vulgar], was 
exchanged for the manteel. 1786 Burns Holy Pair ii, Twa 
had manteeles 0’ dolefu’ black, But ane wi’ lyart lining. 

t Maategar. Obs. Also 8 manteger,- tyger, 
-tiger. [Perh. a use of mantegre, -tyger, corrupt 
form of Manticore.] Some kind of baboon. 

The descriptions suggest the mandrill, from which however 
the x8th c. naturalists considered it distinct. 

1704 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XXV. 157X The Mantegar is 
an Animal not described as I know of by any Author, c 1714 
Arbuthnot, eta Mem. M.Scriblerus 1. xiv. (1741) 46 The 
glaring Cat-a-mountain .. and the Man-mimicking Man- 
teger. 1755 Hist. Descr. Tower Loud. 24 There is likewise 
a young Man Tyger, a curious Animal of astonishing 
Strength [eta]. xj^g Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 544/a Man- 
tegar, or £lan-tiger,..is the tufted ape. 

Mantegre: see Manticore. 

Mantegue, variant of Manteca. 

Manteigne, mantein(e, obs. ff. Maintain. 

Manteil(l, variant of Manteel Obs. 

Man fftl (mae-nt’l). sb. Forms; 5 may n telle, 
manteil©, 5-6 manteil, 6 mantalle, Sc. mantil(l, 
6-9 mantle, 7 mandle, 6- mantel. [Variant of 
Mantle sb. ; the senses of both Eng. words are 
adopted from the F. manteau.] 

+ 1. = Mantelet 2 a. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Favtes of A. it. xiv. 118 Mayntelles and bar- 
bakanes of tymbre shal be made fast to the batelmentes. 
Ibid. xxii. 133 S ix grete manteil es for the said six grete gonnes. 
X497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 99 Barres of iren for the 
grete manteil. 1323 Ld. Bernf.rs Froiss. I. cclxxxviil 43* 
The Englysshmen ordayned mantels and other instrumentes 
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MANTEL. 

of warr, wherby to aproche nere to the walles. Ibid, cccxxxii . 
519 They of the boost caused to be made dyuers mantels of 
assaute. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Paueis veil the top vitht 
pauesisand mantillis. 1566 W. Wren Voy. Fenner in Hak- 
luyts If ay. ( 1599) II. n. 59 We sent to land a boate or skiffe 
■wherein were eight persons,, .and they caried with them 
two harquebusses, two targets and a mantell. 

2 . in Comb . + mantel- wall Sc., a rampart, 
breastwork, or parapet. 

1513 Douglas VEneis tx. ill. 159 Qnhat meyn that be this 
myddill mantill wall? Ibid. xn. Prol. 24 The twinkling 
stremowris of the orient.. Bet doun the skyis dowdy man- 
till wall. 1609 Chron. Perth (Maitland Club) 12 The great 
wind blew down the stanes of the mantil wall of the kirk. 

3 . a. The piece of timber or stone supporting the 
masonry above a fireplace ; — Mantel-tkee i. fobs. 
^15x9 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading (ed. Nash) 6 For 
ij° mantells for ij® chymneys ijr. viijd. 1561 in G. Roberts 
Sac. Hist. South. Eng. (1856) 359 It was commanded to 
John Somer to amend his mantalle, payne of v shillings. 
1734 Builder's Diet. II, Mantle, .is the lower Part of the 
Chimney, or that Part laid across the Jambs. 1774 A ct 14 
Geo, IU, c. 78 § 45 The Back of every Chimney to be built . , 
at least thirteen Inches thick from the Hearth, to the Height 
of twelve Inches above the Mantle. 1824 T. Tredgold 
Warm. Publ . Build, (ed. 2) 236 A high roantle_ has some 
advantage in producing a more effectual ventilation. 

■ b. = Mantelpiece i. 

1532 in J. Bayley Tower Land. (1821) I. App. 31 Firste, a 
new worke wrought in the kynges dynyng chambre, a man- 
tell of waynscot wrought w 1 antyk sett over the chymney 
there, 1663 Gerbier Counsel 22 The Chimney-mantles 
ought to be all of Stone or Marble. 1890 H. Frederic Law- 
ion Girl vi. 41 The massive carved side-board and the 
ponderous mantel. 

c. = Mantelshelf. 

X742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 75 When it. is in the Sun in 
Summer, and upon the Mantle of the Chimney in Winter. . 
it becomes perfect Soap in Four or Five Days. 1863 Mrs. 
Whitney Gaywarthys I. 275 Rebecca set the light upon 
the mantel, and took her to the bedside. 

d. alt rib. , as mantel-dock, -glass; also Mantel- 
Board, -PIECE, -SHELF, -TKEE. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch <$• Clockm. 193 It occasionally 
happens in mantel clocks that, .the pendulum is just too 
long for the case. 1893 B. Hinton Lords Return 190 Ad- 
justing his necktie at the mantel-glass. 

+ Ma ntel, v. Obs. Also 5 mantelle, 7 mantle, 
[f. Mantel sb. CL OF. mantekr .] tram. To 
protect with or as with a mantel. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 20 Mantelle, fortifie, and make 
vow strong ayenst the power of youre said adversaries of 
Fraunce. 1612 Proc. Virginia in Catt. Smith’s Whs. (Arh.) 
X17 They conducted vs to their pallizadoed towne, man- 
telled with the barkes of trees, X624W0TTON Archit. n. 108 
The Italians applie it [plastic] to themantelingof Chimneys, 
with great Figures. 1682 Wheler Jonm, Greece t. 8 Its 
Bastions, .are well. .mantled with hewen stone. 

Mantel, obs. form of Mantle. 
Ma’ntel-board. A wideshelf of wood, usually 
draped, fixed upon the mantelshelf. 

1885 Instr, Census Clerks 1881, 53 Mantel Board Maker. 
1887 D. C. Murray Old Blazed s Hero viii. 127 Dropping 
bis elbows noiselessly on the mantel-board. 

Mantelet, mantlet (mse-ntlet). Forms; 5 
mauntolet, mantilett, g-6 mantilet, 6 man- 
tellet(t, S mantalet, 9 man toilette, 6, 8-9 mant- 
let, 4- mantelet, [a. OF. mantelet , dim. of 
mantel (F. manteau ) Mantle, Mantel sbs. CL 
It. manteUetlol\ 

1 . A kind of short, loose, sleeveless cape, cloak, 
or mantle covering the shoulders. 

1:1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1305 A Mantelet vp on his 
shulder hangynge Bretfulof Rubies reede. 1440 Test.Ebar. 
(Surtees) II. 76 Item lego. .Johannae Hawnserd, sorori mem, 
tmam mantilet cum quatuos barbys et duobus forhedes. 
Katerinae Thomyff nnam mantilett. 1740 tr. He Mouhy's 
Fort. Country Maid (1741) I. 224 She had.. a coarse red 
Mantelet over her Shoulders, adorned with Shells. 1772-84 
Cook's Voy. (1790) IV. 1375 Mantalets composed of feathers, 
so.. beautifully arranged, as even our English ladies would 
not disdain to wear, 1844 Thackeray Little Trav. Wks. 
(Bioar. ed.) VI. 275 A lady in a little lace mantelet. 1887 
Daily News 8 July 7/6 Coloured Velvet and Jet Mantelets. 
+ b. *= MANTELLETTA. Obs. 
x(So* Segak Hon. MIL 4 Civ. it. xvii. 89 The Soueraigne, 
Cardinals, Prelats, Commanders, and Officers, by Order., 
■wearing Mantels and Mantelets, .goe to the Church to heare 
the Etiensong. *706 Phillips (ed, Kersey), Mantelet, a 
short Purple Mantle which the Bishops of France wear over 
their Rochet upon some Occasions. 

+ 0. A woollen covering for a horse. Obs. 

a iMo Sir Degrev. 1x82 Greyth myn hors on bore gare 
Andlok that thei be gay; That they he trapped a get In 
topteler and mauntolet. a 1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. VIII 
76 The whiche horse was Trapped in a Mantellet. 

2 . a. Mil. A movable shelter used to cover the 
approach of men-at-arms when besieging a forti- 
fied place. (Cf. Mantel sb, 1.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

x524in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) II. 1.82 Beside the sayd man- 
tellets that shot against the wall of England and Spaine 
with great bombards, were two mantel lets in an hie place 
•An the which were certaine double gunnes [etc.]. 1603 
North's * Plutarch, Miltiades (1612) 1230 Then hauing 
set vp his Gabions and Mantelets, he came neare the wals, 
173X J. Gray Gunnery Prcf. xo The most considerable .. 
answer nearly to our Penthouses, Mantlets, Galleries, and 
Blinds. X8X9 Scott IvanTioe xxvii, They bring forward 
mantelets and, pavisses, and the archers muster on the 
skirts of the wood. 1885 Bible (R. V.) Nahum ii. 5 They 
make haste to the wall thereof and the mantelet is prepared. 
*894 F. D. Swift fas. / of Aragon 275 Another instrument 
common ih' siege operatiohsof this peafod, was the Mantlet, 
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b. A screen or curtain, now usually of rope, 
to protect men working a gun from an enemy’s 
bullets; with fortress guns mounted in casemates, 
serving also to prevent the smoke from the gun 
when fired from entering the casemate. 

1859 Genii. Mag. I. 123. The Russians returned to the use 
of the old cannon mantlet in the Crimean war. 1879 Nugent 
in Encycl. Brit. IX. 453 * Mantlets*.. are now invariably 
made of this material [sc. rope]. 

c. A bullet-proof shelter from which firing 
results can be observed and signalled. 

t 1874 Proc. Nat. Rife Assoc. 94 The markers . .must retire 
into their mantelets as soon as the xst gun.. , is discharged. 
1880 Daily Tel. 9 Dec., Officers, in telegraphic communica- 
tion with the firing-points, will be posted in mantlets before 
the targets. 

II Ma’nteline. rare. [F. manteline a mantle.] 
A short mantle or cape. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. vi. In these times, the scholar 
must creep under the knight's manteline. 

II Mantelletta (msentele-ta). FI. raantel- 
lette. [It. mantelletta , dim. of mantello Mantle 
sb. CL metl.L. mantelletumi] (See quot. 1897.) 

1853 D ale tr. Baldeschts Ceremonial 6 These latter should 
wear stoles of the colour of the day ; and if Prelates the 
mozetta, or mantelletta. 1897 Cath. Diet, (ed. 5), Mantel- 
letta, a vestment made of silk or woollen stuff, open but 
fastened. in front, reaching almost to the knees. ..It is worn 
by cardinals, bishops, abbots, and the ‘prelati’ of the 
Roman Court [etc.].., The mantellette of cardinals are of 
three colours. 

Ma-ntelpiece. [f. Mantel sb. + Piece sb.] 

1 . The Mantel (3 a) with its supports ; the 
ornamental structure of wood, marble, etc., above 
and around a fireplace. Also rarely — Mantel 3 a. 

x686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2197/4 A New Art or Invention of 
Making, Marbling, Veining, and Finishing of Mantle-pieces 
for Chimneys. 1851 Turner Dom. Archit. 1 . 14 At Conings- 
burgh castie the opening of the chimneyis square, with shafts 
in the iambs, and what is called a straight arch, that is, the 
mantel-piece is formed of several stones joggled together. 

2 . = Mantelshelf. Also ait rib. 

1827 G ; Bkauclerk Journ. Morocco viii. 92 A French 
mantle-piece dock. x86o Ail Year Round 572 The looking- 
glass over the mantelpiece. 1892 Zangwill Childr. Ghetto 
I. 46 The mantelpiece mirror was bordered with yellow 
scalloped paper. 

Mantelshelf, [f. Mantel sb. + Shelf.] 
That projecting part ot a mantelpiece which serves 
as a shelf. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1833 Loudon jEwycZ Cottage A rchit. 
X073. *838 Dickens 0 . Twist viii, A frying-pan.. which 
was secured to the mantelshelf by a string. x888 1 Bernard ’ 
Fr. World to Cloister i. 9 He stood up, leaning against 
the mantleshelf. 

traitsf. 1897 O. G. Tones Rock-climbing 263 Close up 
against the wall that blocked the head of the gully, a long 
stride was to be taken across to a narrow ‘ mantelshelf' on 
the other side. 

Ma-ntel-tree. [fi Mantel sb. + Thee.] 

1 . A beam across the opening of a fireplace, 
serving as a lintel to support the masonry above 
(Parker, 1850). In later use, a stone or arch 
serving the same purpose. 

1482 Nottingham Rec. II. 332 Pro uno mantiltr’, ad valen- 
tiain ijs. 148S Ibid. III. 256 For enbowyng of a mantell’ 
tree. 1583 Fui.ke Defence lii. 122 He might shewe vs the 
mantilltree of a chimney, and a brasse pot hanging ouer 
the fire. 1606 Wily Beguiled K 2, Old Grandsir Thick- 
skin, you that sit there as melancholy as a mantletree. 
1649 R. Hodges Plain. Direct. 14 Hee hang’d his mantle 
upon the mantil tree of the chimney. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 273 Semi-Oval Arches, .are sometimes made.. over 
Kitchin-Chimnies, instead of Mantle-trees. 1789 P. Smyth 
tr. Aldrich’s Archit. (18x8} 121 The apertures are limited 
by two jambs, and the mantle-tree. x8xx Self Instructor 
139 The chimney . .upright over the mantle tree, 

2 . = Mantelpiece i, 2. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 7 All the walls most 
richly gilded,.. rich marble mantle-tree. 1641 Hinder. 
Bruen iifi, l comming once into his chamber and finding 
over the Mantletree a paire of nevv Cards. 1781 Cowper 
Charity 460 No charity but alms aught values she. Except 
in porcelain on her mantel-tree, 1902 E. Philpotts River 
13 For lack of mantel-tree Nicholas had nailed up a shelf to 
hold certain heirlooms. 

Manteme, mantene, obs. forms of Maintain. 
Manteque, variant of Manteca. 

Mantevil, Obs. exc. Hist. Also 9 corruptly 
mandevil(l)e. [Peril, a mistake for some form 
of Manteel.] A loose coat formerly worn by 
soldiers and menservants. (Cf. Mandilion.) 

1688 R. Holme A rmoury iil 96/2 A Mandilion, or Madi- 
lion, or of old a Mantevil. 1834 PlanchA Brit. Costume 
267 Coats and jerkins, ..some loose, which they called man- 
dillians. [Note] Mandevilles, which Randal Holmes de- 
scribes as a loose hanging garment. *860 Fairholt Costume 
Gloss, (ed, 2) 526 Mtindevile, or Mandilion. 

Manteymfe, manteyn^e, obs. ff. Maintain. 
Mautic (marntik), sb. rare — l . [ad. Gr .pavrtiej 
{sc. r iyyrj art), fern, of fiavTUtbs ; see next] The 
art or silence of divination. 

[1727 Bailev voI, XI, Mantice, divination or foretelling 
things to come,] 1891 Mrs. Colyer-Fergusson tr. De La 
Saussayds Man. ScL Relig. xv i, 137 The history of re- 
ligion is full of man tic [rendering G. die Mautik], 

Mautic (msemtik), a. [ad. Gr. tiavTiicbs, f. 
yavns prophet, diviner, lit. one affected by divine 


MAIfTILIiA.- 

madness, f. root man- : see Mania.] Pertaining 
to divination or prophecy. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Prameth. Bound 553, 1 fixed the 
various rules of mantic art. x8s8_ Trench Synon. N. T. 
vi. (1876) 21 Revelation knows nothing of this mantic fury. 

bo Ma'ntical <2.= Mantic; Mamtically adv.\ 
Ma'nticism, the practice of divination. 

1388 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 26 Any manticall, or magicall 
..hypothesis whatsoeuer. _ 1632 Gaulk Magastrom. To 
Astronomers, This disquisition .. abhors., to end with any 
thing that is manticall. x86x McCaul A ids to Faith in. 
8x It is useless, .to go to the manticism of the heathen to 
get light as to the nature of Hebrew prophecy. 1903 Sel- 
wyn in Expositor Apr. 288 There is not a scrap of evidence 
to show that the bishops of Asia, .accused the Montauists 
of being mantically inclined. 

-mantic, repr. Gr. iiavTuca y (see prec.) in com- 
bination, is the ending of adjs. related to sbs. in 
-manct, as in geomantic, pertaining to geomancy, 
hydromantic, pertaining to hydromancy, etc. 
Manticore (mse-ntikoei). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 4, 7-9 manticbiora, 5 mantissera, 5, 7-9 
manticora, 6 mantyoor(e, 7 martichore, 7-8 
martieora ; 0 . (sense 2) 7 mamtegre, 7-8 mart- 
tyeer, 8-9 montegre, 9 mantiger. [ad. L. 
manticora, repr. Gr. pavnxijpas, a corrupt reading 
in Aristotle Hist. Anim. (quotingCtesias), where the 
better MSS. have (jtaprtxopas (another var. is papno- 
yajpas), app. an OPersian word for ‘ man-eater’, f. 
martlya- man (mod.Pers. bye tnard) + root yfar- 
(Zend -yf araUi, mod. Pers. xurderi) to eat] 

1 . A fabulous monster having the body of a lion, 
the head of a man, porcupine’s quills, and the tail 
or sting of a scorpion. (Cf. Mantegab, Mantigee.) 

13.. K. A Us. 7094 Ther he fond addren, and Mone- 
cores. And a feolle worm, Cales, and Manticores. 1398 
Tkevisa Barth . De P. R. xvm. i. (1495) 740 Mantichora. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. e vij b, Another maner of bestes ther is 
in ynde that ben callyd manticora. 1494 Will of Eburton 
(Somerset Ho.), A standing cuppe of syluer with a couering 
with a straunge best called a mantissera enprinted in the 
botome. a 1329 Skelton P. Sparowe 294 The mantycors 
of the montaynes Myght fede them on thy braynes. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 206. 1607 G. Wilkins Miseries En- 

forced Marr. 12 b, Mantichoras, monstrous beastes, enemies 
to mankinde, that ha double rowes of teeth in their mouthes. 
1646 Howell Lewis XIII 174 The Beast Martieora which 
is of a red colour, and hath the head of a man lancing out 
sharpe prickles from behind. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Mar- 
tichore. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 166 Unicorns, fire- 
drakes, manticoras. 

2 . Her. A monster represented with the body 
of a beast of prey, the head of a man with spiral or 
curved horns, and sometimes the feet of a dragon. 

C1600 in Baring-Gould & Twigge West. Armory (1898) 89 
Radforde : Sa : 3 mantygers arg. x6xo Guii.lim Heraldry 
hi. xxv. (1611) 183 Mantegres, Satyrs, Monkfishes, ..and 
whatsoeuer other double shaped animall [etc.]. 1766 Porny 
Her. (1777) 196 The Montegre. 1780 Edmondson Heraldry 
II. Gloss., Man-tyger, or Manticora. 1894 Parker Glass. 
Her. 519 The Mantiger or Lampago, called by writers 
Montegre and Manticora, also occurs. 

f Mantreulate, v. Obs. rare — 0 , [f. ppl. 

stem of L. manticulari to steal, act cunningly, L 
manticula bag, purse.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Manticulate, to do a thing closly, 
as to pick a purse. 1676 in Coles. 

f Manticula-tion. Obs. rare— °. [ad. L. man- 
ticulation-em,L manticulari-. see prec.] (See quot.) 
1623 Cockeram, Manticulation, deceitfull conueyance. 

Mantid (msemtid). lint. [f. Mantis: see 
-id 3 .] A mantis. 

1895 Athenaeum 30 Mar. 412/2 A species of a mantid, 
Pseudocreobotro. •wohlbergi, . , from. .Natal. 

t Mantie, mante. Sc. [? Shortened a. F. 
dimenti, or perh. a. OF. mente lie.] =Lie sb. 1 2 b. 

a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scat. (S.T.S.) II. 48 
The cardinall ansuerit furieouslie againe and gif the lie and 
mante [PIS. I. mantie]. 

Man-tiger, nonce-wd. a. A man resembling 
a tiger in ferocity, b. A ‘ lycanthrope ’ who 
assumes the form of a tiger. 

a 1652 Brome Queene's Exchange 11. III. Wks. 1S73 Mb 494 
We have hitherto Pass'd by these man-Tygers, these wolvish 
Outlaws safely. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult , (1873) I. 102 The 
Lavas of Birma, supposed to be the broken-down remains 
of a cultured race, and dreaded as man-tigers. 

Mantiger *. see Mantegab, Mantjgoee. 
Mantil(l, obs. f. Mantel, Mantle, Manteel. 
Mantile, variant of Manteel Obs. 

Mantilet(t, obs. form of Mantelet. 
•Ma.rit.illn, (mtenti’la). Also 9 mantillo. 
[a. Sp. mantilla, dim. of mania-, see Mantle j&} 
1 . A large veil worn over a woman’s head, and 
covering the shoulders. 

17x7 tr. Frezier's Voy . 259 They use that they call Man- 
tilla for an Undress, to appear the more modest; and it 
is a Sort of Cloak, or Mantle, round at the Bottom, of a 
dark Colour, edg’d with Black Taffetv. X770 Genii. Mag. 
XL. 530 A muslin or cambric veil called a mantilla, which 
hides the head and the upper part of their bodies. x8x6 
Lady Morgan F. Macarthy (1819) III. iii. 126 Lady Clan- 
care . . had exchanged her coarse unbecoming costume of the 
morning for a black Spanish dress and mantillo. 1882 Da 
Windt Eauator 129 The graceful mantilla is gradually but 
surely giving way to the Parisian benuet. 


MAHTINmEUTT. 

attrib. 1884 Cross Life Geo. Eliot III. 297 The abundant 
hair, .was draped with lace, arranged mantilla-fashion. 

2. A small cape or mantle. 

1830 Edin. Rev. CIX. 310 A smart bonnet, a silk dress, a 
mantilla, and a parasol for Sundays, i860 Motley Neiherl. 
II. xvi. 263 Sir Francis Vere— conspicuous in the throng, in 
his red mantilla. , 

3. A deep draping of lace attached to the edge 
of a corsage. 

183S Court Mag. VI. p.ixb The corsage., is trimmed with 
a mantilla, or else in the pelerine style, with blond lace. 

Hence Kantilla’d a., clad in a mantilla. 

1833 G. J. Cayley Las Aiforjas I. 49 The stream of 
cloaked and mantilia’d figures passing through the Calle de 
Velasquez. 

Mantine, obs. Sc. for m of Maintain. 

+ Mantiiliment. Obs. [ad. Sp. mantsni- 
miento — Maintainment.] Maintenance. 

1588 Parks tr. Mendoza’ s Hist. China 7 Tbeydoosowe 
rice, which is a common victuall or mantinimeut vnus all 
people of the kingdome. 

Mantion, obs. form of Mansion. 

Maniionell, obs. form of ManchineeIi. 

II Mantis (morntis). Ent. [rnod.L., a. Gr. 
ficum.s prophet, diviner (also, some insect) : see 
Mantic a . ] An orthopterous insect of the genus 
Mantis or family Mantidm ; esp. the Praying 
Mantis, M. religiosa, which holds its forelegs in a 
position suggesting hands folded in prayer. 

1658 J. R. tr. Moffett's Theat. Insects 982, I have seen 
only three kinds [of the lesser Locusts], .they are called 
Mantes , foretellers. Ibid. 983 Of this Italian Mantis. .Ron- 
deletius makes mention. 1703 Dammek Viry. (1729) III. 427 
The green Mantiss.Uike a Locust. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Mantis,.. an Insect call’d The praying Locust. 
180a Bingley A aim. Biog. (1813) III. 156 The Orator 
Mantis. 1870 Matker Travancore (1871)90 Locusts, grass- 
hoppers, mantises, etc. abound. 1893 E. W. Gosse Crit. 
Kit-Eats 290 That quaint insect, the praying mantis. 

b. attrib., as mantis-crab, -shrimp, a stomato- 
podous crustacean, Squilla mantis and other species. 

1830 A. White List Crustacea. Brit. Mus. 46 Squilla 
Desmarestii, The Mantis Crab. 1871 T. R. Jones A aim, 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 449 The Squilla mantis or Mantis-Shrimp. 
1884 G. B. Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Usef. Aquatic Anim. 
L 823 The Mantis Shrimp, or Sea Mantis — Squilla em- 
pusa, Say. 

Mantissa (mtentrsa). [a. L. mantissa, man- 
tisa makeweight ; said to be of Etruscan origin.] 

+1. An addition of comparatively small impor- 
tance, esp. to a literary effort or discourse. Obs. 

1641 Maisteuton Scrm. 20 Trifles, which.. should., as a 
mantissa or an overplus be cast in at their bargain. 164a 
Cudworth Lord's Supper i. (1676) 5 It will not be now 
amiss, if we add, as a Mantissa to that discourse, something 
of the Custom of the Heathens. 1671 True Nonconf. 5 
Spurning at the righteousnes of Jesus Christ, and aspiring 
to adde a Mantissa, an addition of your own, to his sole 
purchase. 

2. Math. The decimal part of a logarithm. 

_ c 1865 Circ. Set. I. 519/1 The decimal part of a logarithm 
is called the mantissa', the whole number is called the 
characteristic. 

Mantissera, obs. form of Manticoke. 

Mantle (mas'utT), sb. Forms : 1-5 mental, 2-7 
mantel, 3-6 mantil, 4 mantal, -tyla, mentil(©, 
4-5 mantyl, 4-6 mantell, mantill, 5 mantyll(e, 
mauntil, 5-6 mantell©, 6 mauntelle, mantyl!, 

7 mandle, 3, 5- mantle, bee also Manteau, 
Mantua. [Introduced from two sources. (1) OE. 
mantel masc. prehistoric *mantiIo-z , ad. (after 
the native suffix -ilo- : see -el) L. mantellum , 
mantelum cloak, whence also O Fris. mentel, OHLr. 
mantal, -dal (MEG. mantel, mandel, mod.G. 
mantel ), OH. mpttull (OSw. mantal , mantul , 
mod.Sw,, Da. mantel), M Irish matal. (2) In the 
1 2th c. the word was taken up again in the OFr. 
form mantel (mod.F. manteau-. see Manteau); 
cf. Pr. mantel cloak, It. mantello cloak. A special 
group of senses taken from the Fr. is now dis- 
tinguished by the spelling Mantel. 

_ According to most philologists, the L. mantellum cloak 
is more correctly written mantelum, and is etymologically 
identical with manfilum, manietium , mantilium, mantels , 
mantlle table-cloth, towel. (C£ Sp. maniehs pi, table- 
linen ; also Mantef.l.) On this supposition, the word must 
have been mistaken for a dim., and so have given rise by 
back-formation to the late L. inantum (7th c.), *manta, 
whence Sp., Pg., It. manta, manta, F. monte, and the 
diminutives Sp. mantilla (see Mantilla), Pg. mantilha, 
II manligluif, 

1. A loose sleeveless cloak of varying length. 

The name was applied indifferently to the outer covering 
of men, women, and children, and at times acquired a specific 
application to one garment or another. Now its use is re- 
stricted to a cloak of silk or fine cloth worn by ladies ; to 
the robe of state worn by kings, princes, and other persons 
of exalted and defined station ; and to an infant’s outer robe. 

f 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xxviii, 197 He. .for- 
cearf his mantles asnne laeppan. a 1000 Ags. Vac. in Wr.- 
Walcker 210/26 Colobium, . . mentel. c iaoo T rin. Coll. Horn. 
163 f>e meshakele of medeme fustane and hire mentel greqe 
ooer bumet. c 1200 Vices % Virtues 127 Se |>e benimS Se 
{fine kiertei, ^if him June mantel, c 1203 Lay, 14755 He nom 
aenne spere-scaeft. .& dude a peneaende senne mantel hende. 
c 1*50 Gen. <y Ex. 2033 Bis mentel ic wiS-held for-Si, To 
tawnery [Se] oe so'5e her-bi. <1x300 Cursor M. 16619 J>ai 
clede him wit a mantel rede, c 1380 Sir P'eruntb. 1242 Vnder 
hur mantel sche hidde pe staf. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of 
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Gods 267 And next vnto hym. .Sate the goddese Diana, in 
a mantell fyne. 1305 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1901) III, 
168 Item, for ane mantill to Johne, fule, of Abirdene, ixr. 
1390 Shaks. Mids, N. v. i. 143 As she fled, her mantle she 
did fall. 1613 — Hen. VIII, v. v. Stage-direct., The 
Childe richly habited in a Mantle. 1700 Drydew Blower 
Sr Leaf 348 Attired in mantles all the knights were seen. 
173S Dychk & Pardon Diet., Mantle, ..also the upper- 
most Garment that Nurses wrap up young Infants in before 
they coat ’em. 174a Young Nt. Th. vi. 302 Fools, indeed, 
drop the man in their account, And vote the mantle Into 
majesty. 1837 W. Irving Copt. Bonneville II. 196 A mantle 
about four feet square, formed of strips of rabbit skins. 
1904 Home Notes 28 July x8t The summer mantle is always 
a difficult garment to find. 

b. Applied (often with qualification Irish man- 
tle) to a kind of blanket or plaid worn until the 
1 7th c. by the rusticlrish, often as their only covering, 

C1470 Henry Wallace 1. 217 Ane Ersche mantill it war 
thi kynd to wer. 158a Rates Customs Ho. F v b, Mantels 
called Irish mantles the pair. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 
Wks. (Globe) 631 The out-lawe., wandring in wast places., 
maketh his mantell his howse. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
111. 232/2 A Brackin, or Irish Mantle. 

c. Used allusively with reference to the descent 
of Elijah’s mantle (2 Kings ii. 13). 

1789 Belsham Ess. I. xii. 229 The sacred mantis which de- 
scended from Shakespeare to Milton. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crit. (187s) 183 On Heine.. incomparably the largest por- 
tion of Goethe’s mantle fell. 

fd. To take the mantle and the ring', a sym- 
bolical act used to express the taking of a vow of 
chastity (properly, by a widow). Obs. 

1424 in E. E. Wills (1882) 60 If she take fie mantel and be 
rynge, and avowe chastite. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 34 She wol perhappous maken hir avowe, That she 
wol take the mantle and the ryng. 1374 J. Studley tr. 
Bale’s Pageant Popes To Rdr., How can that foundation 
stand which is made of Popes miters, Cardinals hats, . .rat- 
chets, chrismes, mantel & the ringe [etc.]. 

+ 6. Apostle's mantle \ the kind of mantle which 
the Apostles were commonly depicted as wearing. 

[1496 Dives <$■ Paup. 1st Comm. vii. (W. de W.) bjb. The 
apostles comonly. .ben paynted with manteles. .and a man- 
tele is a louse clothynge not faste to the bodye but louse.] 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia v. (15981 447 A long cloake after the 
fashion of that which we call the Apostles mantle. 

T £ White mantles (= or do alborum mantel- 
lorum : see Dn Cange) : the Teutonic Order. Obs. 

c 1500 Melusute 20 [He] toke on hym the ordre & Religion 
of the whit mantelles. 

g. Her. == Mantling vbl. sb. 2 . 

1377 Harrison England n._v. (1877) 1. 120 The crest with 
mantels to the helme belonging. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlii, 
The mantle upon the panels [of Mr. Glossin's coach] only 
bore a plain cipher of G. G. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, 
<$• Pop. xiv. 170 Two or more shields may be grouped to- 
gether by placing them upon a mantle of crimson velvet. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. Something that enfolds, en- 
wraps or encloses ; a covering. 

a, of immaterial things. 

C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 534 Night with his Mantel hat 
is derk and rude Gan ouersprede the H emysperie aboute. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 With a mantelle of 
prudens clad thou be. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
78 To be hyd vnder y» mantell of mekenes. 1393 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, iv. ii. 22 Well couer’d with the Nights black 
Mantle. 1639 Rushw. Hist. Coll. _ L. 607 We have cast 
a mantle on what was done last Parliament. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 609 The Moon..unvaild her peerless light And 
o’re the dark her Silver Mantle threw. 174a Young Nt. Th. 
iv. 386 How is night’s sable mantle labour'd o’er. 1817 
Chalmers Astron. Disc. vi. (r8s2) 132 A mantle of deep 
obscurity rests on the government of God. 

b. of material things. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 23 Fresch Flora hir floury man- 
till spreid. 1393 Drayton Eclogues x. 5 The Groves.. In 
mossie Mantles sadly seem’d to mourne. 1829 Scott Anne 
of G, iii, Ruins, over which vegetation had thrown a wild 
mamleofivy. 1839 Murchison Silur.Syst. 1. xxxvi. 4S4 The 
elliptical shaped mass of the Wren’s nest is. .composed of 
an exterior mantle of pure and impure limestone. 1859 
Tf.nnyson Merlin 4 V. 105 [She] drew The vast and shaggy 
mantle of his beard Across her neck and bosom to her knee. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 189 The ejected matter has fallen., 
in conical layers, each forming a mantle thrown Irregularly 
over the preceding layer. 

+ c. spec. The foam that covers the surface of 
liquor; the green vegetable coating on standing 
water. (Cf. Mantle v. 4.) Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 426 The flower or mantle which the 
wine casteth up to the top [L .ft os vini\. 1603 Shaks, Lear 
hi. iv. 139 Poore Tom, that, .drinkes the green Mantle of the 
standing Poole. 

1 3 . A kind of woollen cloth ; a blanket of this 
material. Chiefly with qualification, e.g. Paris 
mantle. Obs. 

[1410 Rolls of Parlt. III. 637/2 Les Worstedes appellez 
mantelles sengles, demy doubles, & doubles.] 1483 Water/, 
Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 318 [They] 
shal syll no manere fryse, nor mantill to no manere foreyne. 
1338 Elyot Diet., Gausape, a mantell to caste on a bedde, 
1345 Rates Customs Ho. c ij b, Paris mantyls the pece. 158a 
Ibid. A V, Blankets called Pans mantles, red or coloured the 
peece xhi.r. iiii.d. Blankets called Paris Mantles, white 
the peece x.s. 

+ 4 . A measure of quantity of furs, containing 
from 30 to 100 skins according to size. Obs. 

1 In that work [Halyburton’s Ledger]^ the words Mantil 
and pane, though mot identical in meaning, are used to de- 
note the same number of skins ’ (Jam. Suppl.)'. 

1473 in Ld. Treas. Acc.Scoil. (1877) I. 15 Item coft fra 
Will Sinclare v mantill of banes to lyne a syde gowne 10 the 
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Kirig. *490 Ibid. 190 Item, .for Hi mantillis of fwffijeis. 1345 
Rates Customs H<o. b ij b, Foxe skynnes the pane or mantel 
vi.r._ viii.of. . . Fy tcheues the pane or mantell v.r. Ibid, d j, 
White kydes the mantell lj.r. 1662 Irish Act 14 <5- 15 
Chas. II, c. 8 (Rates Inwards), Furs vocat. Foxes the pain o* 
mantle rsr. 

5 . Mech. A covering, envelop^ or shade employed 
in various mechanical contrivances, a. A linen 
or other cloth employed in the swarming of bees, 
b. The leather hood of an open carriage. ■ c, (See 
quot.) d. Founding. A porous day matrix, 
e. Building. The outer covering of a wall, of a 
different material from its inner portion (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). £ The outer wall aud casing 
of an iron blast furnace, above the hearth (Raymond 
Mining Gloss.), g. A tubular wick or hood mad? 
by saturating cotton net or other fabric with various 
oxides, and then removing the fibre by burning, 
leaving a fragile lace-like tube which, fixed .around 
a burning gas jet, becomes incandescent and emits 
a brilliant light. 

a. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. v. (1623) M j, Your Hide 
being fitted and dressed.. you must haue also in a readi- 
nesse a Mantle, a Rest, and a Brash. The Mantle may be 
a sheet, or halfe-sbeet, or other linnen cloth, an ell square at 
the least. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) 1. 274 Bring_ them 
[the swarms] together, shaking the Bees out of one Hive on 
the Mantle whereon the other Hive stands. 

b. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (i8ox) 1. 197 The mantle, 
of which there are various shapes, is introduced only as aa 
ornament. When mantles are much furled [etc.]. 

e. 1875 KNrGHT Diet. Mech. 1385A Mantle, an Inclosed 
chute which leads the water froma fore-bay to a water-wheel. 

d. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech, 1385/1 The mantle and pat- 
tern are baked, the wax runs off [etc.]. 

g. 1887 Fall Mall G. 18 Mar. 12/1 His [Welsbach's] in- 
vention consists in fixing around the flame of a special form 
of gas burner a tubular wick or hood of open cotton Fabric, 
termed the mantle. 

6. Zool. The external fold of skin which in most 
molluscs encloses the viscera. Applied also to 
similar sacs or integuments, as the tunic of aa 
ascidian. (Cf. Pallium 3 b and Cloak 4 .) 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 625 pe whelke looke jiat.. 
his pyntill & gutt almond & mantille, awey J>er fro ye pitt. 
1828 Stark Stem. Nat. Hist. II. 7 Cephalopoda.— Lower 
part of the body contained in a bag-shaped mantle, 1853 
W. S. Dallas in Ryst. Nat. Hist. 410 The animals forming 
one of these colonies [compound Tunicata] are usually 
united by their mantles. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. t. 
ii. § 45 An Ascidian consists.. of an external membranous 
bag or * mantle', within which is a Muscular envelope. 

7 . Anat. if) The name given by Reichert to 
the covering portion of the hemisphere-vesicle ih 
the brain, (b) The Panniculus carnosus, a layer 
of fatty subcutaneous membrane connecting the 
true skin with the subjacent tissue. 

1883 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet, 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

8 . Bot. f a. ~ Ocbea {obs.). b. The growing 
cortical covering of the periblem, or primary cortex 
in a growing point. 

1671-82 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iv. § 17 (1682} 32 Where 
none of all the Protections above-named axe convenient, 
then the Membranes of die Leaves by contin uation in their 
first forming ... are drawn out into so many Mantles or 
Veils ; as in Docks, Snakeweed, etc. 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner. 13 Each one of the inner layers, .of this 
mantle has its initial group above the apex of the plerome. 

9 . Omith. The plumage of the back and folded 
wings when distinct in colour, etc. from the rest 
(So F. manteau.) 

1840 Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 263 The Barnacle Goose,, 
with a grey mantle. 1894 R, B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds 
Gt. Brit I, 90 Sandy rufous, broadly streaked with black, 
except on the mantle. 

10 . = Mantljng vM, sb. 5 b. rare. 

1897 Blackmore Darielxii. in ‘ YoungEarls [‘exclaimed 
Grace, with an innocence so pure that it required a little 
mantle on her cheeks. 

11. attrib. and Comb.t a. (sense 1) as mantle- 
button , -cutter, -fold, j- lace, flap, maker , veil, 
worker’, also mantle-making sb, (whence by back- 
formation mantle-make vb.), mantle-like adj, 
mantle-wise adv. ; mantle-knot, an ornament in the 
form of a clasp, composed of a number of precious 
stones [cf. F. nceud de diamantsj ; f mantle-wind, 
the wind produced by a winnowing-sheet. 

i68t in Thanes of Cawdor (Spald. Club) 354, 7 duz. 
*mandle buttounis £ 2, zs. 1884 B' ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 
3/5 *Mantle-cuuer. — Wanted a superior Cutter and Fitter. 
*814. Scott Ld. of Isles n. xi,Whence the brooch of burning 
gold, That clasps the Chieftain's *mantle-fold._ 1896 Star 
3 Oct. 2/4 A splendid collection of diamonds. .is to be sold. 
.. The collection includes two *mantle-knots which belonged 
to the Empress Eugenie. 1480 Wardr. Acc, Edw. IV (1830) 
136 *Mantell lace of blue silk, c 1330 St. Mary Magd. 373 
in Horstm, Aitengl. Leg. (1S81) 87 It [a child] lurked vnder 
j>e *mantill lapp. 1888 Fagce & Pyk-Smith Prtxc. Med, 
(ed. e) I. 81 An almost fibrous *mantle-like sheath. 1885 
C. L. Pirkis Lady Lovelace I. xviii. s>68 The invitation of 
a large Paris firm to go across the Channel and “mantle- 
nuke for English customers. 133* Huloet, “Mantle-maker, 
braccarius. 1903 Daily Chron. 24 Feb. 8/5 Girls wanted ., 
to learn dress and “mantle making. 1879 £. Watertom 
Pietasmariana. 89 The “mantle-veil of our Ladyeat Chartres; 
x683 “Mantle Wind [see Mantlb v, 8]. c 1330 Crt. of Love 
243 la sundry clothing, “mantil-wyse full wyde. They were 
arrayed. *599 Sandys EurppxSpec.JyS^d) 0*5 They weare 
certeine ornaments of embrodered .lianen cast mantle- wise 
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about their shoulders. 1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos (ed. s) 
170 The greater part.. spread themselves matulewise over 
its surface and slopes. 

b. (sense 2 b) as mantle-rock Geol., a super- 
ficial deposit. 

1893 J. W. Powell in Phystogr. Processes (Nat. Geogr. 
Monographs I. No. 1, 14) The materials may he called 
"mantle rocks or superficial deposits. 

c. (sense 6) as mantle border , Jin, flap, fold , 
fringe , lobe, margin, sac ; mantle ■ breathers, the 
Palliobranch iata or Brachiopoda\ mantle-breatb.- 
ing a., palliobranchiate. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VII. 96/3 "Mantle-border smooth, but 
with tufts of hair at the lateral extremities of each plate. 1881 
Cassell's If at. Hist. V. 258 De Blainville’s subsequently 
proposed title of ‘"mantle-breathers’. Ibid., The Brachio- 
poda, or "mantle-breath ing bivalves. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 523/1 Octopods.. characterized by the absence of 
"mantle-fins. 1878 Bell Gegenbaw's Comp. Anat. 322 As 
development goes on, the '"mantle-fold becomes less intim- 
ately connected with the body. 1855 W. S. Dallas in Syst. 
Hat. Hist. I. 430 The "mantle lobes are free all round. 
1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat I. 533/1 The "mantle-sac is almost 
wholly filled with the viscera. 

Mantle (macut’l), v. [f. Mantle sb. Cf. OF. 
manteler ; also Mantel zl] 

\. trans. To clothe or wrap in or as in a mantle. 
Also with up, over. 

41450 Mirour Saluacioun 2312 Wharefore thay mantlid 
hym in swylk coloure for scome. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. 
Ixi, And her faire lockes..she gan.at large vnfoldj Which 
falling long and thicke, and spreading wide, The iuorie soft 
and white, mantled in gold. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. 1. 25 
Can'ma lookes to them [infants] in their swathing hands, 
whilst they are bound up and mantled. 1683 Bunyan 
Pharisee 4 Publican 18 He came into the Temple mantled 
up in his own good things. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. vi, The 
buff-coat, in ample fold Mantles his form’s gigantic mould. 
1881 M. Arnold Westm. Abbey x, The mourning-stole no 
more Mantled her form. *883 Cat It. Did. 84/1 The priest, 
mantled with the veil, makes the sign of the cross, 
b. By Milton used of wings. Also absol. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 279 The pair [of wings] that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’re his Brest With 
regal Ornament. Ibid, vn, 439 The Swan with Arched 
neck Between her white wings mantling proudly, Rowes Her 
state with Oarie feet. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To cover or conceal; to ob- 
scure; to enfold, embrace, encircle or surround; 
to envelop ; . + to 'cloak’, palliate (a fault). 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 104 pei lifen worldly. & hidun per vlcis 
wip a_ veyn hi^t of better lif, & mantel it wip a name of 
ymaginid religioun. 4x430 Pilgr. Lyf Matthade n. cxxii. 
(1869) x2t It was maad-.for to mantelle with my defautes 
and consele myne vnthriftes. 1589 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.) 68 A frown that was able to mantle the world with 
an etemall night. x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i. 67 Their rising 
sences Begin to chace the ignorant fumes that mantle Their 
clearer reason. 1650 T. Vaughan A nthroposophia 15 The 
Earth was so overcast, and Mantl’d with the Water, that 
no part thereof was to be seen. 169a tr. Sallust 303 {prat. 
Lepidi) Prosperity wonderfully obscures and mantles Vice, 
1743 J. Davidson Alneid vm. 247 Night. .with her dusky 
wings mantles the sky. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 60 
Its venerable trunk is richly mantled with ivy. x86o Pusey 
Min. Proph. 275 A film comes over the eyes, and the brain 
is, as it were, man tled over. 1890 Daily Hews 31 Jan. 5/5 The 
mountains thus brilliantly mantled and capped with snow. 

absol. 1580 Warner Alb. Rug. n. xi. (1612) 49 The cloudes 
that mantling ride vpon the racking slue. 

8. Falconry, rejl. and intr. To spread first one 
■wing and then the other over the corresponding 
outstretched leg for exercise, as a perched hawk 
does. Obs. exc. Hist. 

14S6BR St. A Ibansa vj b, She mantellich and notstretchith 
whan she puttith her leges from hiroon after an other: and 
hir wynges folow after hier legges then she dooth mantill hir, 
4x575 Perf, Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (Harting, 1886) 10 
Let her styre, rouse, mantle, or warbile a while. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 32 Ne is ther hauke which mantleth 
her on pearcn,. .But Ithe measure of her flight doe search. 
x6xo Guilum Heraldry in. xx. (x66o) 223 She [a hawk] 
mantleth [etc,]. 1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus 
iii. 32 The Shikrah, who was quietly * mantling * upon a clear 
branch in a nice sunny place. 

jig. 1595 Spenser Somi, bcxii, There myfraile fancy, fed 
with full delight. Doth hath in blisse, and mantleth most 
at Ease. 

fb. transf Of a horse : To bridle. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 1. 79 Mantling like Mare in Martin- 
gale, She thus reply’d. 

4 . intr. Of liquids : To be or become covered 
with a coating or scum ; to form a sparkling ‘ head * 
or froth ; to cream. 

1626 Bacon Sylva 5 46 It drinlceth fresh, flowreth and 
mantleth excedingly. 1669 Wqrlidgb Syst, Agric. (1681) 
53 the Bran of Wheat, a little thereof boiled in our ordinary 
Beer, maketh it Mantle, or Flower in the Cup when it 
is poured out.^ 1707-1* Mortimer Husb. { 1731) II. 333 
Your Cyder will acquire a fine briskness, and mantle m 
the Glass. 1725 Pope Odyss, x. 378 The poison mantled in 
the golden bowl. 18** Shelley Triumph Life 350 In her 
right hand she bore a crystal glass, Mantling with bright 
Nepenthe.. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalian n, iii, 73 As the 
remnant-wine in cup Fast shall fill and mantle up. 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 89 There are a sort of men, 
whose visages Do creame and mantle like a standing pond. 
1809 Campbell O'Connor's Child xiv, The green oblivious 
flood That mantles by your walls. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mob 
vm. its Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere, Glows 
in the fruits, and mantles on the stream. 1846 Keblb 
Lyralnnoc. (1873) 55 A golden Chalice standing by,— What 
mantles there, is life or death. 
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•f-c. ?Jig. To ‘bubble’ with desire. (Cf. Man- 
tling ppl. a. 3 .) Obs. 

1657 Thornley tr. Longus' Daphnis 4 Chloe 162 When 
Daphnis saw it, he mantled to be at it. 

5 . Of the blood: To sail Use the cheeks with a 
blush. Said also of a blush, etc. (rarely trans.). 
Of the face : To be suffused with glowing colour, 
to flush. 

1707 [see Mantling ppl. a. 4]. 1766 Goldsm. Hemiit xxii, 
Surpriz’d he sees new beauties rise, Swift mantling to the 
view. 1808 Scott Mann. m. xvii, The blood that mantles 
in her cheeks. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 11. iv. (1820) xi8 
The rosy blush of morn began to mantle in the east. 1813 
Shelley Q, Mab vm. 37 Such Joy as when a lover . . Sees her 
unfaded cheek Glow mantling in first luxury of health. 1870 
Disraeli Lothair ix, Her rich face mantling with emotion. 
1884 Punch 16 Feb. 76/2 With downcast eyes and faint 
blush mantling his thoughtful brow. 

6. intr. To form a mantle or covering ; to spread 
or be extended over a surface. 

1634-1770 [see Mantling///, a. 2].. x8xo Scott Lady of L. 

1. xix, And seldom o’er a breast so fair, Mantled a plaid with 
modest care. 18x2 Combe Picturesque xix. (Chandos) 71 
The vine mantling on the thatch. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 

I. 342 As countless beds of sand and scoria: constitute the 
greater part of the whole mass, these may sometimes mantle 
continuously round the whole cone. 
r t , dial. (See quots.) 

1674-91 Ray H. C. Words 46 To Mantle, kindly. to em- 
brace. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Mantle, to embrace kindly. 

■f 8. (See quot.) Obs, 

1688 R. Holme A rmoury^ iii. 74/1 Mantling, or Mantle 
Wind, is to make Wind with a Winnow sheet, or course 
cloth held by two persons. 

9 . trans. In alum manufacture : To cover (an 
incandescent heap of alum ore) with a coating of 
ashes in order to shelter it from the weather. 

1879 Sport's Ettcycl. Arts, Mann/., etc. I. 327, 

Mantle : see Mantel sb. and v. 

Mantled (marntTd), ppl. a. [f. Mantle sb. 
and v. + -ed.] 

1 . Covered with or as with a mantle. 

1552 Huloet, Mantled, or cladde in a mantle, palHatus. 
1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal, Nov. 128 The mantled medowes 
mourne, Theyr sondry colours tourne. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 
iv. i. 182, 1 left them I’th’ filthy mantled poole beyond your 
Cell x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini 1. 177 The steeds also make a 
mantled show. 1896 H. O. Forbes Handbk. Primates I. 
202 The Mantled Howler. Alouatta. palliata, 

2 . Her. Adorned with a lambrequin or mantling. 

157a Bossewell Armorie 11. 86 Manteled Azure. X678 

Land. Caz. No. 1332/4 His crest an helmet mantled. 

Mantleless (mse'nt’l|les), a. In ifmnntalTes. 
[f. Mantle sb. + -less.] Without a mantle. 

13.. K. Alts. 204 Dame 01impias..rod, al mantal-les. 

t Mantleman. Obs. ~ next. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1 11. xiv. 351 Cormock . . creepeth 
in his shirt out of the window, where were divers mantle- 
men wayting of purpose to receive him. 

tMa'ntler. Obs. [f. Mantle sb. + -eb 1.] One 
of the poor Irish of the 1 5-1 7th c. whose clothing 
consisted of a single ‘ mantle ’ or * plaid 
1653 A. Wilson Jots. 1 192 In Antwerp they pictured the 
Queen of Bohemia like a poor Irish Mantler. 

Mantlet, variant of Mantelet. 

Mantling (mse’atlir)), vbl. sb. [f. Mantle v. 
+ -ing 1 .] 

+ 1 . The action of making a mantle. Obs. 

1507-8 in Ld, Treas, Acc. Scott. (1902) IV. 30 Item, for 
mantilling of the said skinnis and lynyng of the goun, xxr. 

2 . Her, The ornamental accessory of drapery or 
scroll-work frequently depicted behind and around 
an achievement ; a lambrequin ; cf. Mantle sb. 1 g. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Foliates, mantelling in armes, 
florishing, Mangonizatio. 16x0 Guilum Heraldry vi. v. 
(x6xx) 267 Our now common received Mantelings vsed for 
the adorning of atchievements, Ibid., These. .may be more 
fitly termed fiourishings than Mantelings. 1708 New View 
Lond. II. 553/1 One [monument]., composed of white Mar- 
ble,adorned with a Mantling. 1893 Cussans Handbk. Her. 
(ed. 4) xv, 191 The Mantlings of Knights and Esquires are 
commonly depicted as depending from the helmet 

3. «= Mantelpiece i. 

x86i Macm, Mag, IV. 129/2 The mantlings or frames of 
fire-places, 

4 . What serves the purpose of a mantle; a pro- 
tective or ornamental covering; a wrappage, en- 
velope. 

*65* Loved ay tr. Catprehede's Cassandra in. 182 His 
Mantling trayling to the ground, was also of a light Golden- 
Tissue. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. lxvi. 208 The troubles 
. .which are as it were the Thorns and Mantlings wherewith 
a Crown }s lined. x6 7 x Grew Anat. Plants iv. § 16 The Stalk 
• •8 , y in S the .same Protection here, which in other Plants by 
the Leaves^ or some particular Mantling, is contriv’d, a 1734 
North Lives (1826) III. 201 At home with us a private 
pmson divested of all his mantlings, 

5 . a. Of a liquor, etc. : The action of foaming or 
'creaming’; also Jig. t). A blush or suffusion of 
colour produced by emotion. 

Collier Ess, Mot. Subj. ,(1703] 11. 198 *Tis 
1 Happiness without a Fund : ’Tis no more than a little 
mantling of the Spirits upon stirring. X754 Richardson 
Grandison { 1781) I. xvi, xox Such sensible, such good-natured 
mantlings. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, 1. viii, There had been 
a momentary mantling in the face of the man as he made 
the last answer. 

6 . The action of a hawk that mantles: see 

Mantle v. 3. 


MAW TRY. 

*773 J- Campbell Mod. Falconry 262 Mantling, trie 
lowering of a hawk’s wings down to her feet. 1833 J, P. 
Kennedy Sidallow B. xxvi. (i860) 230 He [the hawk] alter- 
nately stretched out first one wing, and then the other, along 
his leg in the action known by the name of mantling. 

7 . Material for making mantles. 

1893 Times 10 July 4/3 Novelties in coatings, suitings, and 
mantlings. 

8 . Alum-making. (See Mantle v. 9 .) 

1879 Spans' Encycl. Arts, JManuf., etc. 1 . 327 When the 
process is complete, a thicker ‘mamling’ is laid on. 

Mantling, ppl- a, [f. Mantle v. + -ing 2 ,] 

1 . Of liquids: Gathering a scum or coating; 
sparkling to a ‘ head Also transf 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 1. xxiii, The mantling 
stream Encounter’d by the tides . . Of ’s way doth doubtful! 
seem. 41x718 Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 829 ’Tis not 
often, though it [wit] be lively and mantling, that it carries 
a great Body with it. 1732 Pope Hor, Sal. 11. ii. 8 And the 
brain dances to the mantling bowl. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 

11. Conf Drunkard , It were enough to make him dash the 
sparkling beverage to the earth in all the pride of its 
mantling temptation. 1851 Hawthorne Twice-told 71 , 
Hollow of Three Hills, They were said to stand around the 
mantling pool, disturbing its putrid waters. 

2 . That spreads and covers ; enveloping. 

1634 Milton Camus 294, 1 saw them under a green mantling 
vine That crawls along the side of yon small hill. 1716 Gay 
Trivia 11. 54 You'll sometimes meet a fop, of nicest tread, 
Whose mantling peruke veils his empty head. 1768 Sir 
W. Jones Solima Poems (1777) 4 Where mantling darkness 
spreads her dragon wing. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 132 The 
brook with mantling cresses spread. 1862 G. P. Scrope 
Volcanos (ed. 2) 164 The mantling beds or currents of lava 
that compose a large part of its substance. 1883 G. Allen 
in Nature 29 Mar. 514/1 The hop type belongs rather to 
mantling than to mere twining climbers. 

f 8. Eagerly desiring. (Cf. Mantle v. 4 c.) Obs. 

1657 Thornley tr . Longus' Daphnis 4 Chloe 42 The 
mantling Goats skipt and leapt. 

4 . Of the blood: Suffusing the face. Of the 
cheeks : Becoming suffused with heightened colour. 

1707 E. Smith Phmdra fy Hipp. 11. (1709) 13 When man- 
tling Blood Glow’d in his lovely Checks. x8xa Crabbe 
Tales, The Confidant (init.), And, at the distant hint or dark 
surmise, The blood into the mantling cheek would rise. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 324 This girl with the 
mantling colour in her cheek. 

II Manto (mae'nto). [It. or Sp. manio. ] A 
(Spanish, etc.) cloak or mantle. (See also Man- 
TEAU.) 

1679 Rycaut St. Grk. Ch. 96 The G. Signor, .presents him 
with a white Horse, a Manto or blacke Coole [etc.]. 1867 
Miss Yonge Six Cushions xi. 90 A place that, .suggested 
Spanish cavaliers, with short manto, broad sombrero [etc.]. 

Mantoa, Mar; toe : see Man'iua, Manteau. 

+ Manto'logy. obs. rare. [Badly f. Gr. pavr-ts 
a diviner + -OLOG Y.] The art orpractice of divination. 

1774 Guthrie's Geog. Gram. (ed. 4) 125 That remarkable 
mantology, or gift of prophecy, which distinguishes the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of second sight. 
1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 423. 1828 in Webster. 
So Manto Togist, ‘ one skilled in mantology or 
divination ; a diviner, prophet \ 

1864 Webster; and in recent Diets. 

Manton (mje-ntun). A fowling-piece made 
by Joseph Manton (?I766 -iS 35), a noted gunsmith. 
Also Joe Manton. 

1816 Scott Anliq. xxxix. It’s a capital piece: it’s a Joe 
Manton, that cost forty guineas. 1859 Lever Dav. Dunn 
xiii. 1x3 Every now and then you’ll find a firelock in the 
bands that once held a double-barrelled Manton. 

+ Mantoon. Obs. rare— 1 . [? ad. It. mantone, 
augmentative of manto cloak.] ?A large cloak. 

1623 Webster Deuils Law-case 1. ii. B4b, I do heare 
there are Bawds abroad, That bring Cut-works, & Man- 
toons, & conuey Letters To such young Gentlewomen. 

t Mantoplicee, Obs. rare- 1 . [F. manteau 

plissi pleated cloak.] 1672 Shadwell Miser 1. 16. 

Manton, -ow, valiant ff. of Manteau Obs. 

II Mantra (nte-ntia). Indian. Also 9 man- 
tram. [Skr. mantra, lit. ‘instrument of thought’, 
f. man to think.] A sacred text or passage, esp. 
one from the Vedas used as a prayer or incantation. 

_ 1808 Colebrooke Vedas in Asiat. Res. VIII. 391 The 
import of any mantra in the Indian scriptures, is generally 
found to be a prayer, containing either a petition to a deity, 
or else thanksgiving, praise, and adoration. 2817 tr. Dubois 
Mann. People India xi. 77 The pretended virtues of the 
Mantra or Mamram. 1883 Monier- Williams Relig, Th. <$• 
Life India i, 8 These Mantras or hymns were arranged in 
three principal collections. 

Ma n-trap. A trap for catching men, esp. one 
for catching trespassers in private grounds. 

1788 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Peter’s Pension Wks. 1812 II. 18 
Your Man-traps, guards of goose and duck And cock and 
hens. 1791 Boswell Johnson 20 Mar. an. 1776. He should 
have warned us of our danger, before we entered his garden 
of flowery eloquence, by advertising, ‘ Spring-guns and men- 
traps set here . 1880 Browning Clive 24 Did no writing on 
the wall Warn me ‘Trespasser, 'ware man-traps !’ 

transf. scad Jig. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. in. Wks. 
(Globe) 663/2 There’s Mrs. Mantrap, Lady Betty Blackleg 
[etc.]. 2840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xiii, Mrs. varden, re- 
garding the Maypole as a sort of human man-trap, or decoy 
for husbands. 1846 Greener Set. Gunnery 197 Were you to 
bawl in the ears of'those employed in the construction [of 
certain guns],, .you would not affect nor abate one, in the 
number of these infernal man-traps. 
tMantry. Obs. rare- 0 . = Mantel-tree. 

1530 Palsgr. 243/1 Man try of a chimney, manteav de 
cheminie. 
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MANUARY, 


Mantua (mse-nti«a). Also 7 mantoa. [Cor- 
ruption of Mani’EAU, due to association with the 
place-name Mantua. 

1 Perh. mantua silk, and the fabric referred to in 2 below, 
may have been called from the place-name, which seems to 
occur attrib. in the following : a *6*8 Bk. Rates H 3 b, Hose 
of Cruell vocat. Mantua hose, the paire, iiijs.] 

1 , A loose gown, worn by women in I7~i8th c. 

« Manteau X. 

1678 Land, Gaz. No. 1287/4 One rich flowred Mantua 
lined with black, with a pair of very fine laced Sleeves. 
1688 R. Howie Armoury 111. 95/2. A Mantua, is a kind of 
loose Coat without any stayes in it. 1693 Southekne 
Maids Last Prayer m. i, He has not seen me in my 
new Mantoa yet. 17x1 Stf.ele Sped. No. 80 f 3 Brunetta 
came to a public Ball in a plain black Silk Mantua. 
172a De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 278 A mantua of a better 
kind of calico. 1858 Thackeray Virgin, xxxii, The girls 
went off straightway to get together their best calamancoes, 

. .mantuas, clocked stockings, and high-heeled shoes. 

•j- 2 . A material ; ? = mantua silk. 

1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4540/6 The best broad Italian colour’d 
Mantua’s at 6s. gd. per Yard. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. 
Counting-ko. 426, 20 yards mantua 1787 Anderson Orig. 
Commerce II. 569 The silks called alamodes and lustrings 
were entirely owing to them [Fr. lefugees of c 1685] ; also 
brocades, sattins, black and coloured mantuas. 

3. attrib ., as mantua- cloth, gown, petticoat, silk. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mantoe , or Mantua-Gown, 
a loose upper Garment, now generally worn by Women, 
instead of a straight-body’d Gown. 1731 in Planche Cycl. 
Costume (1876) I. 363 A rose-coloured paduasoy mantua, 
lined with a rich Mantua silk of the same colour. 1755 
Sthype Stoui's Surv. (ed. 6) II. v. xxx. 561/1 It must be a 
very poor Woman that has not a Suit of Mantua Silk., 
to appear abroad in on Holydays, 176 . in J. P. Malcom 
Manners Loud. (1810) II. 347 A scarlet-flowered damask 
Mantua Petticoat. 1882 Caulfeild & Sawaud Did. Needle* 
•work , Mantua Cloths , a term employed in trade to denote 
every description of cloth suitable for mantles, cloaks [etc.]. 

Ma-ntua-malrer. Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
One who makes mantuas ; later, a dress-maker. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. 237 Mantuamaker. 17x2 Bud- 
gell Sped. No. 277 pii The most celebrated Tyre- women 
and Mantua-makers in Paris. 1841 in Hodder Life Ld. 
Shaftesb. (1886) I. 328 An enquiry into the state and treat- 
ment of the wretched milliners and mantua-makers. 1886 
Bynner A. Sum' age xv. 165 Get on your hat and go with 
me to the mantua-maker. 

So Mantua-making - vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1704 T. Brown Walk round London (1709) 41 That vir- 
tuous Profession Mantua-making. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
of Dual. (1809) III. 76, I must soon quit my mantuamaking 
business. 1824 Miss Mttford Village Ser. 1. 287 The young 
mantua-making school-mistresses. 

Mautuau (mas - nti«an), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Mantuan-us, f. Maniua : see -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Mantua, a city in 
northern Italy near which Virgil was born ; hence, 
of or pertaining to Virgil, Virgilian. The Mantuan 
Muse, Swan , Virgil. 

1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 129 Still with itself compar’d, his [re. 
Homer’s] text peruse; And let your comment be the Mantuan 
Muse. 1780 Cowper Table-t. 557 Ages elapsed ere Homer’s 
lamp appeared, And ages ere the Mantuan Swan was heard. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Mantua. The 
Mantuan - Virgil. 

1649OGILBY Virgil, Bucoticks ( 1 684) i. we*, Virgil . .amongst 
other Mantuans, ejected out of his Inheritance, went to 
Rome for redress. 1827 G. Darley Sylvia (1892) 186 Who 
[re. Milton] from the Mantuan’s bleeding crown Tore the 
presumptuous laurel down. 

Mantyger, variant of Mantegar, Mantioore. 
t M ami able, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. mamtable , 
f. L. manu- hand : see -able. Cf. Maniable.J 

1. That may be handled easily. 

_ 1594 Blundevil Bxerc. vn. xii. (1636) 665 The yard thereof 
is of so great a length, as it is not manuable in a ship. ibid. 
Most manuable, and therewith very light of carriage. 

2 . Of money : ? Of handy size. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rcc. Tower 26 If wee marke 
hut of the great quantities from the penny downward since 
H. 8. time stamped, how few remain. Whereas of all the 
Coynes from three pence upwards which are manuable (or 
manuall) plenty passe still in daily payment. 

Manual (mammal), a. and sb. Forms : 5-8 
manual, (5 manuela), 5-7 manuell, 5-6 man- 
■uelle, manwell, manuaie, 6-7 manuall, 6- 
manual. [ad. (the earlier form through F. 
manuel ) L. manualis pertaining to the hand ; the 
neut. manuaie was used subst. in class. L. for ‘ a 
book-cover’, in late L. for a handbook. Cf. Sp., 
Pg. manual, It. manuaie adjs. and sbs.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the hand or hands ; done 
or performed with the hands. Now esp. of (phy- 
sical) labour, an occupation, etc., as opposed to 
mental , theoretical . 

1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 364 And of thy manuel 
labour, as I weene, Thy lucre is swich, j?at it vnnethe is 
seene. 1532-3 A ct 24 Hen. VIII, c. 4 Marehaundyse, made 
and broughte.rinto this realme, redye wroughte by manuall 
occupation. 1593 Fale Dialling A iij, Beseeching the 
Lord (who hath endued you with extraordinary knoledge 
in all Manuall Sciences) to finish [etc.], 1597 A. M. tr. Guil- 
lemcau's Fr. Ckirurg. 19/1 Which eradication requireth a 
longe continued manuall operation. 1675 Baxter Cath. 
Theol. 1. 66 By manual Apprehension or Executive Elec- 
tion (As a man taketh a woman to wifel 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xv. 338 Patron of industry and manual arts. 1804 Earl 


Lauderd. Pub. Wealth (1819) 346 The superior efficacy of ‘ 
the application of capital, .over the most improved manual 
dexterity. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art Addenda 192 All 
youths of whatever rank, ought to learn some manual trade 
thoroughly. _ 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. 66, I ex- 
pressed my ideas by manual signs. x868 Sir R. Philumore 
in Law Rep,, Adm. # Eccl. II. 199 The second prayer- 
book of Edward VI. omitted all reference to the manual 
acts, ordered in the first and last prayer-books, attending 
the consecration of the holy elements. 

b. Of a signature, etc. : Autograph.. Chiefly in 
Sign manual ; also in obsolete phrases formed after 
it, as seal m., subscription m., manual stamp. 

1522 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 101 In witnes of the 
quliilk, we haue causit our commond seill to be appensit to 
this present assedatioun, togidder with the subscriptioun 
manuel of our commissaris handis. 1563 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 254 Anent the Quenis Majesteis lettres past undir 
hir signet and subscriptioun manual XS92 Shaks. Ven. 

Ad. 516 Which purchase if thou make, for feare of slips. Set 
thy seale manuell on my wax-red lips. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 

1. 17 Their names, and manuall subscriptions. 1644 Milton 
Areop. 23 Much lesse..that it should be uucurrant without 
their manuall stamp. 

+ e. Compute manual ( = L. computus manualis')'. 
a mediaeval treatise on the art of reckoning on 
the hands the dates of Church feasts, etc., and 
containing many mnemonic nonsense-verses. Obs. 

In the verse referred to, Adam degebat ergo cijos adri/os 
(sic), the 12 syllables stand for the 12 months. 

1533 More Ansiu. Nameless Heret. iv. viii. (1534) 207 b, 
The commen verse of the compute manuell, Ergo ciphos 
adrifex. 

a. Of a weapon, tool, etc. : That is used or 
worked with the hand or hands. Now rare except 
in manual {fire) engine as distinguished from 
steam {fire) engine. 

1591 Garrard's Art Warre 184 Ye strength of their 
manual weapons. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 481 Of this 
Smilax are made certain manuell writing-tables. 1632 Lith- 
gow Trav. x. 433 They_ delue, hollow, and turne ouer the 
ground, with manuall. .instruments. 1888 Merryweather 
Pire Brigatie Handbk. ix. 98 Manual Fire Engines. . .There 
is. .no bettermanual engine., than thatkiiown as the London 
Brigade pattern. 

e. Mil. Manual exercise, exercise or drill in 
handling a musket or rifle. 

X760 (title) New Manual Exercise As Performed by. His 
Majesty's Dragoons, Foot-guards, Foot, Artillery, Marines. 
1802 C. James Milit. Did., Manual Exercise, is the exer- 
cise of the musket, independent of powder and balL 

£ Manual alphabet : the finger alphabet. 
Manual method : * a method of instructing the 
deaf which mainly employs the manual alphabet 
and signs for communicating ideas, as distinguished 
from the oral method ’ (Webster 1902). 

2 . Law. Of occupation, possession : Actual, in 
one’s own hands, not merely prospective, f Hence 
of a thing possessed (see quot. 1607). 

1538 tr. Littleton's Tenures (1544) 3 b, Of suche thynges 
as a man maye haue a manuel occupacyon [AF. vn manuel 
occupaeion ] : possession or Tesceyte, as of landes, tene- 
mentes, rentes and such other. . .But of suche thynges that 
lye nat in manuell occupacyon [ \F. en tiel manuell occupa- 
cion\ &c. as of auouson of a church, .there he shal [etc.]. 
1567 Staunford Ring's Prerog. 54 But heruppon is there a 
distinction to be made, whether that y l the king is entitled 
vnto by office be a thinge manuell and whereof profit maye 
bee taken forthwith after the findinge of the office or not. 
1581 Lambarde Eiren. n. vii. (1588) 274 If he [jf. the theefe] 
take the purse in his hand, and then cut the girdle, & after- 
ward let them fal, that wil proue him a Felon, because he 
had a manuel possession of the purse remoued from the 
person. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s. v., Manuel, is a thing 
whereof present profit may be made. . . And a thing not 
manuell is that, whereof no present profit may be made, but 
hereafter, when it falleth. 1628 Coke On Litt. 17 Such 
things whereof a man may have manuell occupation or pos- 
session. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 392 The law . .extends 
this possession farther than the mere manual occupation. 

■f 3 . Of money : = Manuable 2. 

1638 [see Manuable 2]. 

4 . That works with the hands, arch. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 03 N ot only a Lord of 
Gardens, but a manuall planter thereof. 1687 Conned. Col. 
Rec. (1859) IB. 4°7 Butchers, bakers, ..barbers, millers and 
masons, with all other manual persons. 1851 Carlyle.? terling 
ill. iv. (1872) 204 He quite agreed with me as to the . . necessity 
and difficulty of doing something effectual for so satisfying 
the manual multitude as not to overthrow all legal security. 
+ 5 . Furnished with hands. Obs. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. ii. 343 Parts of the 
seed do seeme to containe the Idea and power of the whole ; 
j so parents deprived of hands, beget manuall issues. 

i 6. Of a book, etc. : Of the nature of a manual ; 
intended to be kept at hand for reference. 

x83x Westcott & Hort Greek Test. Introd. § 20 We 
agreed to commence the formation of a manual text for our 
own use. 

B. sb. 

1 . A small book for handy use. a. In the mediaeval 
Church, a book containing the forms to be observed 
by priests in the administration of the sacraments, etc. 
(corresponding to the present Rituale Romanum). 

X43X Med. Rec. City Ch. (E, E. T. S.) 29 Also ij legendes 
& a manwell & a Ordynall. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 325/2 
Manuele, booke to minster wythe the sacramentys, -manuaie. 
1549 -Act 3 h 4 Edw. VI, c. 10 § 1 That all Bookes called.. 
Processionalles, Manuelles, . . shalbe . . abollished. 1853 
Rock Ch, of Fathers IV. xii. 213 The Manual had in it all 
the services that a parish priest has to perform. 


b. A concise treatise, an abridgement, a hand- 
book. Often used as a title for books. 

*533 {title) A booke called in latyn Enchiridion militis 
christiani, and in englysshe the manuell of the christen 
knygh t . . made by . . Erasmus. 1565 Grafton (title) A Man- 
uell of the Chronicles of Englande. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
3 b, If in your Building, you want instructions for your 
Clark ; pray let him make use of this Manual. 1788 Priest- 
ley Led. Hist. iv. xxv. 196 The . .Speculum Saxonicum, 
which is an excellent manuel of the old laws of the ancient 
Saxons. 1879 Froude Csesar iv. 36 A Greek manual of the 
art of war. 

+ 2. Method of operating or working. Obs. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 26/1 We must 
vse the manuall of Chyrurgerye thervnto, ether by cuttinge 
or inscisione, 1636 tr. Valentine's Will u. iii. 08 All 
these mixed impurities can be separated from it with arti- 
ficial Manuals, and with little ado it may be brought into 
a perfect state. 

3 . Short for manual exercise : see Manual a. id. 

1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxxii, The corporal went 

through his manual with exactness. 1899 Kipling Stalky 
198, 1 know the drill — all except the manual. 

4 . + a. pi. ‘ Manual 1 tools (see A. 1 d) {obs.). 
b. Short for manual fire-engine. 

1683 J. Poyntz Tobago 38 Manuals with other things 
necessary for Planting. 1872 Routt edge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 

1 56/2 M anuals, steamers, and floating batteries. *886 Munch. 
Exam. 8 Jan. 6/1 Steamers and manuals from all parts of 
the metropolis arrived at the fire. 

5 . A key-board of an organ played with the 
hands, as distinguished from the pedals. 

1852 Seidel Organ 33 Every organ has two. .key-hoards; 
the one managed by the hands, and hence called 1 the 
manual ’ [etc.]. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in Grove Did. bins. II. 
606/1 Thus an organ with one Manual and separate Pedal 
generally has at the least one coupler ‘ Manual to Pedal 

b. ‘ In a musical instrument, a key or lever for 
the hands or fingers ; a digital’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

c. attrib. 

185a Seidel Organ 49 These pedal-palates have much 
harder work to do than the manual- palates. Ibid. 67 A copula 
which connects two manuals with each other is called a man- 
ual-copula. x88x C. A. Edwards Organs vi. 67 There may 
be. .four, or even more, manual claviers to an organ, though 
there is usually only one pedal clavier. Ibid. 69 The pedal 
keys. .are. . much larger than the manual keys. 

Maxmalisan (mEe - ni«aliz’m). rare— 1 . [f. 
Manual + -ism.] The action or process of teach- 
ing by means of the manual alphabet. 

1883 Amer. A nn. Deaffy Dumb Apr. 93 Go utterly voice- 
less through all his life, with, the mental education which 
manualisni can at least give him. 

Manualist (mse - ni«alist). [f. Manual + -ist.] 

1 . a. One who works or labours with the hands 
{obs.). b. (See quot. 1861.) 

1592 R. D. Hyptierotomachia 18 b, The chiefe inuention . , 
restethin the.. architect, hut the labour and working therof 
to the vulgar and common sort of mannalists [sic] and ser- 
uants to the architect. *706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Man. 
valist , a Handicrafts-man, or Artificer. 186* Mayhew 
Lond. Labour 111 . 104 When I [a juggler) was in Ireland 
they called me a ‘manualist’. 

2. ‘ One who uses or advocates the use of the 
manual method of teaching the deaf ’ (Webster 1902 ). 

1883 Amer. Ann. Deaf ffDumb Apr. 79 In the judgment 
of most manualists there can be no question that this fact 
alone, of prior speech, establishes such an important difference. 

3 . One who compiles a manual or handbook. 

1897 Dublin Rev. July 227 It is apparently the fashion at 

the present time to despise manuals and manualists. 

Mctixualizatioa (mmmiwalaiz^i-Jon). rare 
The action of using the hands. 

*887 Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 890 A trick performed solely by 
means of personal skill and dexterity of manualization is, 
of course, conjuring in excelsis. 

Manually (mseniwali), adv. [f. Manual a. + 
-ly 2 .] 

L With or by means of the hand or hands ; by 
the operation of the hands ; by manual labour. 

1471 Ripley Comp. A Ich. Ep. ii. in Ashm. (1652) 1*2 Which 
thyng is not wrought manually. But naturally. *506 in 
Menu Hem VII (Rolls) 297 Both kings.. went up to the 
high altar, and there sware upon the holy Evangelists, 
canon of the mass by them manually touched. 1874 Farrar 
Christ vii. (18841 40 And while they were occupied manu- 
ally, we have positive evidence that these years were not 
neglected intellectually. 1877 J. D. Chambers Divine 
Worship igp The Presbyters manually should hand each 
Penitent to the Archdeacon. 

2. Law. Personally, actually. (Cf. Manual a. 2 .) 

*628 Coke On Litt. 17 That which is manually occupied, 

manured and possessed. 

3 . With regard to the hands. 

x88a Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 185 An obliging waiter., 
facially and manually as black as the Ace of Spades. 

Manu ary (mre*ni«ari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
manuarius , f. manu-s hand : see -aby 1,] A. adj. 
1 . Of or pertaining to the hand; performed by 
or with the bands; = Manual a. 1. Also, applied 
to the hands. Obs. exc. in affected use. 

*376 Woolton Chr. Manual D vj, Artes both lyberall, and 
manuary. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 158 Manuary craftes. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 263/2 An excellent 
Handevngvente. . . An other Manvarye vnetione. *609 Bp. 
Hall Holy Observ. 1. 9 You shall rarely finde a man eminent 
in sundry faculties of minde, or sundry manuarie trades- 
*6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit. p. xv, The holy Ghost challengeth 
the faculty euen of manuary skill to his owne gifte. 165 6 
Blount Glossogr., Manuary, gotten by handy labor, of that 
fils the hand, i860 Med. Times 4 Feb. 1*8/2 Agitated mis- 
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.tresses institute tnanuary inspections among the Soyerinas 
of the basement, 

f 2. That works with the hands. Obs. 

165a C. B, Stapylton Hcroditui xin. m Then Bridges 
built and Stones and Mortar carry. As if he were a Work- 
man Manuary. 1678 Cudwouth Intel L Syst 1. i, § 45. 54 
A subordinate instrument of tlie divine wisdom, and the 
nianuarv opificer or executioner of it. 

B. sb. 

fl. One who works with his hands. Obs. 

1581 Mui.caster Positions xxxix. {1887) 197 The common 
is deuided into niarchauntes and manuaries generally. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 151 Gifts of tongues., and 
the like, which do no more argue a right to the son-ship of 
God, then the Manuaries_ infused skill of Bezaleel and Aho- 
liab could prove them Saints. 
j 2. Manual work; handicraft trade. Obs. 

1581 Mu 1 . caster Positions v. (1887) 35 Whose vse [«. of 
Drawing] all modelling, all matliematikes, all manuaries do 
fmde and confesse to be to so notorious and so needefull. 
Ibid. 197 [After the words quoted under sense 1.] Mar- 
chandisecontaineth vnder it all those which liue . .by buying 
and selling: Manuarie those whose handywork is their 
ware. 16x6 [see Manubiary rt>.], 

1 3. ? An amanuensis. Obs. 

1613 Sir E. Hoby C bunter-snarle 32 Itseemeth. .my Manu- 
aries haste, or the Printers misprision, hath turned go into 
{sed) as if the same had been continued. 

-)-4. A factory. Obs. 

1625 in Reg. Privy Council Scot Ser. n. I. 159 By making 
of societies or manuaries in all the principall burrowisfor 
making of stufles and other wairis. 

{U. An alleged sense * consecrated glove ’ given 
in recent Diets., is evolved from misunderstanding 
of the following passage. (In the original Latin 
manuarias and the other words are adjs. agreeing 
with indulgentias.' ) 

1337 tr - Latimer's Sernt. bc/.Convoc. D j b, Some brought 
forth .. pardons, & these of wonderfull varietie, some sta- 
tionaries ..some Manuaries for handlers of reliques, some 
pedaries for pilgrimes.] 

Maau dj ali 3 t (e . Antiq. [ad. late L. type ma- 
nuballista, f. L. manu-s hand + Baluista ; after 
arcuballista Arbalest.] A kind of cross-bow. 

1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bit. 467. In some mod. Diets. 
+ Maililbial, a. Obs. rare [ad. L. manu- 
btal-is, f, manubi-as pi., spoils of war.] Belonging 
or having reference to the spoils of war. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4) Manubial, belonging to a 
prey or booty. 1721 in Bailey. 1850 Ogilvie, Manubial- 
column, a column adorned with trophies and spoils. 

i Manubiary, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
manubidrius adj., f. mamibi-se (see prec.).] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the spoils of war. 

1658 Phillips Manubiary, belonging to the spoil or prey. 
1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Column, Manubiary Column , 
a column adorned with trophies, built in imitation of trees, 
whereon the spoils of enemies were autiently hung. 

B. sb. a. The trade of plunder, b. One who 
lives by plunder. 

j6i6 J. Deacon Tobacco Tortured 63 Tobacco fumes are 
able, .to transform nobilitie into gentrie, gentrie into yeo- 
raanrie,. .manuarie into manubiarie, manubiarie into [etc.]. 
1623 Cockekam Manubiarie , one that hath part of the prey. 

Manubrial (mankl brial), a. Anat. [f. L. 
Manubri-um -t- -al.] Of or pertaining to a manu- 
brium (in various senses). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl Anat. I. 282/1 This mesial process [of 
the sternum in certain birds] we shall term the maimbriat 
process. 1899 A lllmtt's Syst. Med. VI. 389 If this [the per- 
cussion of the heart] be normal.. then any substemal or 
manubrial dulness which can be clearly defined as separate 
from this must be taken as of great significance. 

Mamibriated (manbPbri^tted),///. a. [f. L. 
manubridt-us (f. manubrium \ see next) +- ei>.] 
Having a manubrium. 1890 in Century Diet. 

II Manubrium (manizPbri^rn). PI. matm- 
bria, manubriums. [L. manubrium a haft.] 
f L A handle or haft Obs. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek, Proem. 14 The third 
piece of this Pump, namely, the handle or manubrium. 

2. Anat. and Zool. a. The broad upper division 
of the sternum of mammals, with which the two 
first ribs articulate, b. A small tapering curved 
or twisted bony process of the malleus of the ear 
in man and many mammals, c. A small process, 
often bifurcate, at the root of the keel of the 
sternum in birds, d. The lower part of the mal- 
leus in rotifers, e, A peduncle which depends 
from the roof of the gonocalyx of hydroids or of 
the swimming-bell of medusas. 

iSsfiQuaiu's Anat. (ed. 3) I. ior The first division of the 
sternum (manubrium or handle) is broader and thicker than 
the other. 1853 Gossk in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 426 The 
inferior portion of the malleus , which I shall call the manu- 
brium, is an irregularly-curved piece [etc.], find. 427 The 
vtanubria. move also at the same time. 1883 Rom anes Jelly - 
Ehh 206 Unlike the manubriums of most of the other 
Medusas [etc.], 1890 Coues Field \ Gen. Omithol. 214 The 
sternum. .develops in the middle line in front a beak-like 
process called the rostrum or manubrium. 

3. Bot. A process projecting from each of the 
shields forming the inner wall of the antheridium 
in characeous plants. 

1873 Bennett & Dyer tr, Sacks! Bot 28s Fig, 198 .. B a 
manubrium with its head. 
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Tfe’nucapt, v. nonce-wd. [f. med.L. manu- 
capt-us taken by the hand: cf. next.] trans. To 
direct by a writ of manucaption. 

1898 Contemp. lies’. Dec. 883 The burgess who was 1 manu- 
capted ’ to appear at W estminster. 

Manucaption (mseuiwkse’pjbn). Law. Obs. exc. 
Hist. fad. med.L. manucaptiun-em, noun of action 
f. vs and capers , lit. to ‘ take by the hand ’ ; cf. 
Mainprise.] a. * Mainprise. b. A writ direct- 
ing the bringing in of a person charged with a 
feLony, who was debarred from being admitted, to 
bail by the sheriff or any inferior magistrate. 

158$ Fraunce Lawlers Log. 1. xii. 55 Bailement, maine- 
prise or manucaption, and repievine. .they bee indifferently 
used to expresse that suretie which the prisoner is to finde. 
1398 Manwood Lasues Forest xxiv, § 5 (1615)240 All pledges 
and Manucaptors which haue day by their Manucaption 
before the lust ice of the forest. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

II. xv. 235 The manucaption or production of two sureties. 

Manucaptor (mseniwkarptar ) . Law. Obs. exc. 
Hist. Also 7 man!-, [a. med.L. manucaptor, 
agent-n. f. manu capers-, see prec.] —Mainpernor. 

[1333 in W. H. Turner Select, liec. Oxford (1880) 34 As 
also the goods and cattail, surtus and manucaptores.] 1581 
Lam bard r. Eiren. 11. ii. (1588) 109 For some forme cora- 
mauncleth him to take sufficient manucaptors .. so that hee 
will be answerable for it at his owne perill. 1620 J. Wilkin- 
son Coroners 4 Sheriffs 30 The principals, mamcaptors or 
sureties shall make their fine. 1878 Stubbs Const, Hist. 

III. xx. 425 For each of them manucaptors or bailsmen were 
provided. 

Manucode (mremi^kdiul). [a. F, manucode 
(Buffon), short f. mod.L, manucodiata: see next.] 
•j* a. A bird of paradise (obs.). b. Any bird of 
either of the genera Mamtcodia and Phonygama, 
inhabiting the Papuan region, and formerly classed 
with the Birds of Paradise. 

The F. manucode was originally applied to all the birds 
of the old genus Manucodiala (the genus Paradisen of 
Linnaeus), and in this use was oceas. employed by English 
writers. The generic name Manucoiiia (? a misprint for 
Manucodiata) was used by Boddaert 1783 in describing a 
species since discovered to belong to a distinct genus, tor 
which English ornithologists adopted Boddaert’s name. In 
English manucode was then restricted to the birds of this 
genus, which has since been divided into two. 

1833 tr. Lesson’s Voy. in Penny Cycl. IV. 422/1 The marm- 
code presented itself twice in our shooting excursions, and 
we killed the male and female. 1881 Daily News 22 Apr. 2/3 
The green manucode ( mamtcodia citalybeia). 

t Manucodiata, Obs. Also 6 manuccodiata, 
/manucadite. [a. mod.L. manucodiata , ad. Malay 
(jiU manuq dewata 'bird of the gods’, Cf. 
Mamuque.] A bird of paradise. 

[1323 Maximilianus Transvlv. Epist. Divb, Auiculam 
uero Manucoodiata appeilauemnt.] 1555 Eden Decades, etc. 
229 b, These Moores are of opinion that these byrdescoomme 
frome the Jheauenlye_ Paradyse, and therfore caule them 
M anuccodiata, that is the byrdes of god. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) S3® The Moores. .call them Manucodiata, 
or holy birds. 1623 Cockeram in, M anucadite, the bird of 
Paradise. 1691 Hsu Creation t. (1692) 147 The Manucodiata, 
or Bird of Paradise. 

t Man ndtl.ee, v. Obs. [ad. L. manu ducere to 
lead by the hand.] trans. To lead, guide, direct. 

_ 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi KoutJ Def. xxviiL 275 There 
is nothing in the context that may incline and manuduce to 
such an interpretation. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies To Rdr. 1 
Contemplation of the Heavens conduced to the First, and 
therefore must manuduce to the Second. 

t Maimduceat, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
manu ducent-em, pres. pple. of manu ducere (see 
prec.).] A. adj. Guiding, directing. rare— 1 . 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles tv. 494 The Greek Fathers, who 
terme medicinal efficacious grace, the spring of this super- 
natural infusion. . ‘ manuducent and assistant grace ’. 

33. sb. A guide, manuductor, rare— 1 . 

1615 J. Robinson Mamim. to Manuduction To Rdr., in 
Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. 4th Ser. I. 166 Needful it were in a 
matter of this.. weight, that the manuducent or handleader, 
should guide men by the plain . .way of the Scriptures. 

t Maa.Tu3.uct, v. Obs. rare. If. L. manu , abl. 
of manus hand + duct-, ppl. stem of ducere to lead.] 
tram. To lead or guide by the hand. Also jig. 

1641 H. L’Estrange God's Sabbath 20 Adam and the suc- 
ceedmg Patriarchs (who. .were manuducted and guided by 
an inerring spirit) [etc.]. 2672 Sm C. Wyvii.l Triple Crown 
164 At length, that Saint manuducts him into three or four 
sorts of Purgatories. 

Manuduction (rnseniwcl»'kj»n). Also 6 man- 
duceyon. [ad. med.L. manuduction- em, n. of 
action f. manu diicpre to lead by hand.] 

| 1. The action of leading, guiding, or introducing; 

guidance, introduction, direction. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de \V. 1506) iv. xxvii. 3x7 By 
the meane manduccyon of thynges corporalles & sensybles 
a man may come unto the contemplacyon of spyrytualles. 
1624 F. White Kept. Fisher 514 Vertuous actions haue 
reference (not of desert, but of disposition, and instrumentall 
efficiencieormanuductionitobeatuude, 1642 Sir E. Dering 
Sp. on Relig. xvi. 85 Young Students.. wander for want of 
manuduction. 17*3 Pres. St. Russia 1. 18 Well stored with 
Money, but without any Instruction or Manuduction. 187a 
B lack tE Lays Higkl. fntrod. 54 Well satisfied if he has ac- 
complished . . even one third of the ground over which he has 
accepted my hurried manuduction. 1896 Gladstone Stud. 
Subsid. Butler 88 The insight of anticipation which, without 
a ^manuduction (if the term may be allowed) by natural 
| science, enabled him to forecast [etc.]. 
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2 . Means or instrument of guidance; a guide or 
introduction. 

1624 F. White Kepi. Fisher 586 He ascribeth no more 
vnto it, than to be a manuduction and guider to sauing 
veritie. 1623 T. James (title) A manuduction or introduc- 
tion unto divinitie. 1713 Nelson Life Bp. Bull xvii. (1827) 
84 He sent it Ibis book] abroad.. that it might serve as a 
manuduction to the candidates of divinity, 
j- 3 . A manual process or operation. Obs. rare— 1 . 
1778 Pryce Min. Cormib. Contents iv. ii, The various 
Manuductions used in dressing of Copper and Lead Ores. 

f Maxtuductive (mmniwdtf'ktiv), a. Obs. [ad. 
L. type *manuductiv-us, f. manu ducere 1 see 
Manuduction.] That leads by the hand. 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (1632) 2 There must be 
a special manu-ductive teaching. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 
11. 151 If by accessorie worship he meaneth that which is 
appointed by man .. (which his manuductive interpretation 
beareth) then [etc.]. 

+ Manuductor. Obs. [ad. L. type *manu- 
ductor-em, agent-n. from mami ducere : see Manu- 
duction.] A guide, director. 

1637 Thornlf.y tr. Longue' Daphnis <y Chios { 1893) 98 But 
thou., art kept alive and saved for us, in design to make us 
happy by more helps and manuductors to our Age. 1677 
Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 378 The former opinion of Satan’s 
taking of Christ, as a manuductor or guide, seems every 
way unreasonable. 

b. spec. The conductor of a band or choir. 

1785 Burney Mus. Perform. Westm. Abb. 15 This Com- 
memoration is .. the first instance .. of any band, at all 
numerous, performing in a similar situation, without the 
assistance of a Manu-ductor, to regulate the measure. 185a 
Hook Ch. Diet., Manuductor. . was an officer who. .gave the 
signal to the choristers to sing,, .beat the time [etc.]. 

Manuductory (mmnimto-ktori), a. [Formed 
as prec. : see -ory.J Leading by or as by the 
hand ; that leads up to or towards. 

1694 Westm acott Script. Herb. Ep. Ded. 5 These are the 
Manuductory Things, that Constitute an Expert and Real 
Artist. 1851 Cur. Wordsworth Occas. Sernt. Ser. 11. 34 
They did not recognise this, its manuductory and pro- 
visional character. 

Manuel, -ell(e, obs. forms of Manual. 
j Manuensis. Obs. = Amanuensis. 

1720 [A. Pennecuik] {title) Song of Songs.. Written.. by 
Solomon.. The inspired Manuensis of the Holy Ghost. 
Marnier, obs. form oi Manure v. 

+ Manufact, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. late L. 
manufact-us ( Vulg. Acts vii. 48), f. manu, abl. of 
manus hand + factus made.] 

A. adj. * Made with hands'. 

1339 Man. Prayers Y iv, We haue not the shewe bread of 
the Temple, for that manufact temple and the golden table 
are passed. 

B. sb. The act of manufacturing, manufacture. 
1690 D’Urfey Collin's Walk ill. 105 And lay the Ensigns 

of their pride, Their Silken Ornaments aside ; Which would 
have been a wholsome Act T’encourage Woolen Manufact. 
1691 Maydman Nav. Specul. 312 The Decrease of our 
Wollen Manufacts.. .A great part of the Linen Manufact is 
done by Women and Children. 

t Manufa’Ction. Obs . [n. of action f. L. 

manu faebre (manu, abl. of manus hand, /hr A \s to 
make) to make by hand.] Manufacture. 

1602 Proclam, in Moiyson's Hits. n. (1617) 263 We con- 
ceiue that there wanteth as yet for a time sufficient com- 
modities of the growth or manufaction of this kingdome, 
wherewith to maintainetrafficke. 1730 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 
286 Thus from Castor, by a certain Manufaction, may be 
prepared an Oil sweeter than that of Cinnamon. 

tMaimfactor. Obs. [agent-n. f. L. manu 
faedre to make by hand : cf. Manufacture.] A 
manufacturer or artificer. 

a 1649 DrUmm. of Hawth. JW./Wks. (1711)8 The king., 
drew unto him the best artisans and manufactors. 1 1667 
Sir T. Browne Brampton Urns Miscell. (1712) 6 Inscrip- 
tions commonly signified .. the Name of the Artificer, or 
Manufactor of such Vessels. 1812 J. J. Henry Camp, agst. 
Quebec 224 The vanilla of South America has been applied 
by the Spanish manufactors of tobacco in various ways. 
Manufaetorage, var. Manufacturage. 
Manufactory (mseni«fse-ktori), sb. Also 7 
-factry, 7-8 -factury . [ad. L. types *maniifactoria, 
- orium , f. manu facere : see Manufactor and 
-oryL] 

f 1 . Something that is produced by labour. =» 
Manufacture 2. Obs. 

a 1618 Raleigh Obs. Trade in Rem. (1661) 186 Other 
Manufactories vendible to the number of about one thousand. 
1683 Bond. Gaz. No. 2009/8 An Engine, .for Beautifying of 
Cloth. .Bays and all Woollen Manufactory, a 1734 North 
Exam. 111. vi. § 56 (1740) 464 The Manufactory and Product 
of England. 1776 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 55 We ought to 
view the building a fleet as an article of commerce, it being 
the natural manufactory of this country. 1786 Lady Jer. 
ningham in J. Lett. (1896) I. 37 A very fine silver gown. It 
is a new Norwich manufactory, 
f 2 . The production of manufactured goods. Obs. 
a 1618 Raleigh Obs. Trade Pref. in Rem. (1661) 164 There- 
by to bring Manufactory into the Kingdome, and to set on 
woik all sorts of people. 1657 Carpenter Astrol $ 
Mechanical, inferiour,and earthly Arts, pertaining to Manu- 
factry, were invented by Cain and his Children. 1762 Stern* 
Tr. Shandy VI. xvii, To . . work the machine to the improve- 
ment and better manufactory of the Arts and Sciences, 
18 ra J. J. Henry Camp, agst, Quebec 79 All neatly and 
warmly clothed in woolen, apparently of their own manu- 
factory, 2828 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 332 The introduction 
of the linen manufactory is another instance. 
fig. 2846 G. S. Faber Lett. Tractar, Secess. 21 $ The 
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MANUMISABIiS, 


deliberate manufactory of falsehood seems to be a regular part 
of the Popish system. 

3. A factory or workshop. Also with prefixed 
word, as cotton, milk manufactory. 

1602 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) n * 524 The queens manu- 
factory in the Strand. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 11 . 591 
Milk manufactories usurp the place Of . . dairies. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. ill. 130/a If the goods are fresh from 
the manufactory. 

+ Manufactory, a. Obs. [ad. L. type * 1 manu- 
fadorius , f. manufacere : cf. prec.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, manufacture ; engaged in manu- 
facture. 

1630 Lord Banians 70 Servile and manufactory men that 
should serve the uses of the world in the handicrafts. 1704 
Swift Tale Tub § 2 A Sort of Idol, who.. did daily create 
Men by a Kind of Manufactory Operation. 1741 New 
Hantpsk, Prov. Papers (1871) p. lxxvi, The manufactory 
notes of a Combination of Persons in the other Government. 
Manufacturable (mamiwfe-ktiurab’l), a. 
[f. Manufacture v. + -able.] Capable of being 
manufactured. Also fig. 

1784 Alchorne in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 466 The bar ob- 
tained was no less manufacturable than at first. 1893 Scrib- 
iteds Mag. Aug. 152/1 Talent is innate and not manu- 
facturable. 

+ Mamifacturage. Obs. Also 7 -orage. [f. 
Manufacture sb. + -age.] Manufacture. 

1663 Dudley Mctallum Martis (1S54) 31 Lesse profitable 
to him that makes it into manufactorage, and lesse profitable 
to him that useth it. x 685 Plot Stajfordsk. 162 Moreindeedto 
the Masters profit, but less to him that has the manufactorage 
of it. 1691 Land. Gaz. No. 2670/4 For the Encouraging 
a Brandy Manufacturage in England. 

Manufactural (mseniz/farktiural), a. [f. 
Manufacture sb. + -Ah.] Pertaining to manu- 
facture. 

1789 Morse Amer. Geog. 90 Some of our manufactural 
advantages and prospects. Ibid. 91 Pennsylvania has con- 
fessedly taken the lead, .in manufactural improvements. 1853 
S. Bailey Disc, 77. 1881 Daily News 30 Aug., The next 
process, and indeed the first in a manufactural sense, is that 
of converting the rough timber into a state for use. 

Manufacture (mmni«f;£'ktiui), sb. Also 7 
manifacture, mannifacture. [a. F. manufacture 
( 16 th c.), ad. med.L. *ntanufadura, f. manu 
fiacere {manu, abl. of manus hand; facere to make). 
Cf. Sp., Pg. manuf actura, It. manifattura.] 

1. f a. The action or process of making by hand. 

1603 Bacon A dv. Learn. 1. vi. § 2 It is not set down that God 
said. Let there be heaven and earth,, .but actua!ly,that God 
made heaven and earth : the one carrying the style of a 
manufacture, and the other of a. .decree. 

b. The action or process of making articles or 
material (in modem use, on a large scale) by the 
application of physical labour or mechanical power. 

2622 Bacon Hen. VII 2x5 This Law pointed at a true 
Principle; That where forraine materials are ^ but Super- 
fluities, forraine Manufactures should bee prohibited. For 
that will either banish the Superfluity, or gain the Manu- 
facture. 1763 A. Dickson Treat. Agile, (ed. a) 477 The 
custom of using sand in the manufacture of brick. *835 Urb 
Philos. Manuf. 1 The most perfect manufacture is that which 
dispensesentirely with manual labour. 1892 Gardiner Stud. 
Hist. Bug. 8 1 'he tin which they needed for the manufacture 
of bronze. 

C. A particular branch or form of productive 
industry. Often with prefixed sb., as linen, woollen , 
worsted manufacture. 

1683 J. Poyntz {title) The Present Prospect of the famous 
and fertile Island of Tobago. With a Description of the 
Situation, Growth, Fertility and Manufacture of tile said 
Island. 1670 Sir S. Crowe in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. v. 15 If that manifacture [re. of hangings], had beene 
under my charge. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. iv. ix. (1869) II. 
262 By means of trade and manufactures, a greater quantity 
of subsistence can he annually imported. 1796 Mouse Amcr. 
Geog. II. 490 The late [Portuguese] minister of state,., found 
it impracticable to raise a glass manufacture into conse- 
quence. 1833 Ure Philos. Manuf 33 The capitalist has 
merely to state., the nature of his manufacture,, .when he 
will be furnished with, .estimates. 1843 Penny CrcAXXVII. 

t ss/z The connection between employers and employed, 
uyers and sellers, in the woollen and worsted manufactures. 

d. fig. Attributed to a quasi-personified natural 
agent, 

1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. v. 204 The conditions to he 
fulfilled by a continent, far the successful manufacture of 
rivers, are [etc.]. 

e. Phrase. Of {home, foreign, English, etc.) 
manufacture : manufactured at home, abroad, etc. 

2669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag., Penalties 4 Forfeit. 1 Goods 
of the growth, production, and manufacture of Asia. 1844 
Mem. Babylonian P'cess II. 168 Besdur sat on a handsome 
chair., of English manufacture. 1846 M°Culloch Acc. 
Brit. Empire 11854) II. 35 A single article, either of domestic 
or foreign growth or manufacture. 1894 Idler Sept. 130 A 
small brass cannon of very antique pattern and manufacture. 

£. Applied to the mechanical production or ex- 
ternal ‘ getting up’ of books. 

. 2887 Gladstone in Daily News to Jan, 6/1 The most 
interesting of atl manufactures, in my judgment, is the 
manufacture, apart from the production, of books. 1897 
Daily News 30 Juno 6/3 Acredit. .to the fine art of wbat the 
publishers call the manufacture of books. 

g. In depreciatory sense, applied to production 
Involving mere mechanical labour, as contrasted 
with that which requires intellect. Also fig, ap- 
plied, e„g., to literary work of a ‘ soulless ' or me- 


chanical kind, or to the deliberate fabrication of 
false statements on a large scale for the market. 

1829 Carlyle Misc., Germ. Playwr. 11840) II. 92 Herein 
lies the difference between creation and manufacture. 2869 
Rusk in Q. of Air § 104 While manufacture^ is the work of 
hands only, art is the work of the whole spirit of man. 287a 
— 'Eagle's N. § 88 Ignorance discontented, and dexterous, 
..imitating what it cannot enjoy, produces the most loath- 
some forms of manufacture. 

2. concr. ir a. A product of hand-labour ; a 
person’s handiwork. Also fig. Obs. 

1367 N. Sander Treat. Images viii. 72 Yet the image is 
rather a manufacture, to wit, a thing wrought vpon a crea- 
ture bv the artificers hand, then a seueral creature of it self. 
2636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advis.fr. Parnass. 78 
Liberty may be rather said to be a Divine Manifacture, 
then any humane work. 2726 Pope Odyss. xx. 234 Thy 
manufacture, man. 

attrib. 1700 Dryden Fables, Baucis 4 Philemon 24 
Heav’ns Pow’r is Infinite : Earth, Air, and Sea, The Manu- 
facture Mass, the making Pow’r obey. 

b. An article or material produced by the appli- 
cation of physical labour or mechanical power, 
t Formerly also collect, sing. 

x6xz Donne Patteg. Verses in Coryat's Crudities, If they 
stoope lower yet and vent our wares Home-manufactures, to 
thicke popular faires. 2632 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxiv, 127 
By selling the Manifactures, whereof the Materials [etc.] 
<11713 Burnf.t Own Time (1724) I. 229 The inhabitants., 
brought with them a great deal of manufacture, which was 
lying on the hands of the clothiers and others. 1723 De 
Foe Voy. round World (1840) 276 Colchester baize, a coarse 
rug-like manufacture. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. xlvi. 232 
The manufacture, of the process of which the following is 
the outline, is sea-salt. 1890 Spectator 26 Apr., The com- 
mercial proposals were at once rejected as giving them dear 
manufactures. 

e. In depreciatory sense : Something produced 
by mere mechanical industry, or made to supply 
the demand of the market. 

1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 135 The tale and the legend 
were gay Manufactures well wrought for the day. 

f 3. Working with the hands; a manual occu- 
pation, handicraft. Obs. 

1623 Burges_ Pers. Tithes 7 Such as Hue vpon Trade, or 
other Bargaining, or Manu-facture. 2638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ea. 2) 43 The other prophaner sort, the men of 
wane and manifactures, have [etc.]. 2647 Ward Simp. 

Cobler (1843) 57 Doth it become you. .to. .take up the 
Manufacture of cutting your Subjects throats ? 1660 Boston 
Rec. (1877) II. 156 No person shall, .occupy any manufacture 
or science, till hee hath compleated 21 years of age. 1699 
Lister Journ. Paris 63 A private Anatomy Room is to one 
not accustomed to this kind of Manufacture, very irksome, 
f 4. A manufacturing establishment or business ; 
a factory. Obs. 

1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xi. 35 Having seen, .the 
Custom-house, the River, the Army, the Manufactures, 
stores of Powder, and other particulars, .she was lodged in 
a fair house. 1704 De Foe in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. iv. 88 All my prospects were bunt on a manufacture I 
had erected in Essex. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey:, Manu- 
facture, . . Also a Workhouse, or Place where such Works 
are carry’d on. 2783 Justamond tr. Raynals Hist. Indies 
I. 370 The malversations that prevail in the manufactures, 
magazines, docks and arsenals at Batavia. 

Manufacture (.mseniwfse’ktiiu), v. [f. prec. 
Cf. F. manufacturer. It. manifatiurare, med.L. 
manifadurdre .] 

1. irans. To work up (material) into forms suit- 
able for use. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 81 Milk likewise altered and 
Manufactur'd (if I may call it so) by the good House-Wives 
Art and Industry, yields many other sorts of good Food. 
1683 Brit. Spec. 13 Very fine WoolL.but being manufac- 
tured into. Cloth and Stuffs, is dispersed all over the World. 
17Z7 Swift Pet. Colliers Wks. 2755 III. 1. 131 Totally pro- 
hibit the confining and manufacturing the sun-beams for 
any of the useful purposes of life. 2842 J. Aiton Domest. 
Econ. (1857) 2 i7 The method of manufacturing milk just 
described— that is, of churning the whole into butter. 

b. transf. To elaborate or work up (literary 
material). 

2761 Gibbon Jml. 4 Aug. Misc. Whs. (1796) I, 107 It may 
afford such a fund of materials as I desire, which have not 
yet been properly manufactured. 

2. To make or fabricate from material ; to pro- 
dtice by labour (now esp. on a large scale). 

2755 in Johnson. 1778 Rncycl. Brit. (ed. 2) II. 1015/1 Of 
the bark . .of a tree which they call poerou they manufacture 
excellent matting. 2878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 25 We 
cannot manufacture any goods unless we have some matter 
to work upon. 

b. transf. Said of natural agencies. 

2876 Bristowe Th. <5- Pract. Med. (1878) 876 The liver, 

! besides manufacturing bile, is an organ for [etc.]. 1899 All- 

\ butt's Syst, Med. VIII. 464 Poisons manufactured within 
| the system can act in a similar manner. 

3. fig. In disparaging sense: To ‘fabricate’, in- 
| vent fictitiously; also, to produce (literary work, 

etc.) by mere mechanical industry. 

2762 Gibbon Misc. Whs. (1814) IV. 210 The speech is. 
I evidently manufactured by the historian. 2772 Junius 
' Lett. 1. 259 He seems to manufacture his verses for the sole 

use of the hero. 2777 Hamilton Whs. (1886) VII. 512 
Prisoners ., know very well how to manufacture stories 
calculated to serve the purposes of the side they belong to. 

: 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay I. in. 134 He was fond of setting 
: himself to manufacture conceits resembling those on the 
; heroes of the Trojan War. 1880 Manch. Guard. 15 Dec., 
The numerous outrages which have been reported, many of 
which he declared were ‘ manufactured ’. 1902 B. L. G) i.der- 
susEvje in Amer. Jmi, Phitel. XXJII. 449 The ancients 


manufactured a hostility between Homer and Hesiod, Pin- 
dar and Bakchylides, Aischylos and Sophocles. 

4. intr. To permit of being manufactured. 

2763 Museum Rusticum I. 22 The flax thus managed 
dresses and manufactures much better. 
Manufactured (maeniMla-ktiitid), ppl. ££ 

Manufacture z>. + -ed 1.] 

1. Fabricated from raw material. 

2680 W. Love in Deb. Parlt. (1682) 68 And it cannot _ be 
expected, that the Indians should grow weary, of exchanging 
their Manufactured Goods for our Gold and Silver. 2776 
Adam Smith W. N. iv. ix. (1869) II. 263 A trading and manu- 
facturing country naturally purchases with a small part of 
its manufactured produce, a great part of the rude produce 
of other countries. 2885 A thenseum 17 Oct. 500/2 [The] age 
..brings manufactured articles to every man's door. 

2. Fraudulently invented or brought into existence. 

2866 Tolnes Elect. Comm., Min- Evid. (1867) 77 They were 

manufactured votes. 2903 Daily Ckron. 24 Feb. 5/5 A more 
manufactured and baseless claim was never set up. 

Manufacturer (mamittfmktiurajt). [f„ Manu- 
facture v. + -ER 1. Cf. F. mamfacturier.] 

*{• 1. An artificer, an operative in a manufactory. 
1719 W. Wood Sum. Trade 312 Those who differ from 
the Established Church are generally of the lowest Rank, 
Mechanicks, Artificers and Manufacturers. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. 1 . x. 1. (1869) I. 107 The wages of mechanics, 
artificers, and manufacturers should be somewhat higher 
than those of common labourers. 1812 Gen. Hist, in Ann. 
Reg. 38 The distresses which had driven the poor manu- 
facturers [of Nottingham] to acts of outrage. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. {1858? I. 433 A shilling a day was the pay to 
which the English manufacturer then [in 1680] thought 
himself entitled. 

2. One who employs workmen for manufacturing: 
the owner of a manufactory. 

2732 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) II. 95 A manufacturer 
reckons upon the labour of his servants. 283a Babbage 
Econ. Manuf xiiL (ed. 3) 121 The magnitude of the order 
made it worth his while to turn manufacturer. 2902 Daily 
News 22 Mar. 3/2 It is the duty of a manufacturer to charge 
the highest price he can get. 

b. With qualifying word, cloth, flannel manu- 

facturer. 

2842 Btschoff Woollen Manuf II. 120 John Nussey, cloth 
manufacturer, Birstal, Yorkshire. ..Jacob Tweedale, flannel 
manufacturer, Rochdale. 

3. transf. and fig. 

1802 J. Ritson Anc. Eng. Metr. Row. I. p. exx, In what 
manner this ingenious editour conducted himself in this 
patch'd up publication wil be evident from the following 
parallel, which may be useful to future manufacturers in 
this line. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men , Napalean'W'ks. (Bohn) 
I. 378 The men of letters he slighted; ‘they were manu- 
facturers of phrases 

Hence Manufa’cturess, a female manufacturer, 
or the wife of a manufacturer. Also fig. 

2822 Blackrto. Mag. XII. 657 ‘Buildresses of the lofty 
rhyme’, or manufacturesses of fancy goods in verse. 2882 
M. A. Lewis Two Pretty G. III. 24 A good-humoured 
homely body, as far as possible removed from the typical 
rich manufacturess. 

Manufacturing’ (mceniafae'ktiurig), vbl. sb. 
[-ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Manufacture. 

X690 Child Disc. Trade 278 Where there is little Manu- 
facturing, . . the profit of Plantations, viz. the greatest part 
thereof will not redound to the Mother-Kingdom. 2757 
Foote Author 1. Wks. 1799 I. 234, I have a larger cargo of 
my own manufacturing. 1863 Morn. Star 3 May, The 
roasting of ore and the manufacturing of arsenic. 2893 
A theiueum 23 Sept. 412/2 The mere manufacturing of poetry. 

attrib. 2834 Peel in C raker Papers (1884) 2 4 Mar., Those 
gave the most reluctant votes whose Constituencies were 
most ofa manufacturing character. 2896 Daily Nexus 13 Jan. 
7/5 Gas and manufacturing fuel and all kinds of coke are 
selling freely. 

Manufacturing' (mtmizffarktiurirj), ppl. a. 
[-1NG 2.] Engaged or concerned in manufacture. 

2774 J. Tucker Four Tracts Contents 1, A rich manu- 
facturing Country. 1776 [see Manufactured i]. z8si5M c Cul- 
loch Pol. Econ. 11. i. 72 Labour, is said to be agricultural, 
manufacturing, or commercial. 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
IV. 127 Throughout the country, but especially in- the 
capital, in the seaports and in the manufacturing towns. 

|| Manuka (manzPka; Maori m am «ka). [Maori.] 
A name for several Australasian trees and shrubs 
of the genus Leftospermum (N.O. Myrtacex), 
which yield a very hard, dark, close-grained and 
heavy wood, and an aromatic leaf sometimes em- 
ployed as a substitute for tea ; a. Red manuka of 
New Zealand, Leptospermum scoparittm. b. White 
manuka of New Zealand, L. ericoides. c. Manuka 
of Tasmania (Tea tree), L. lanigerum. Also attrib. 

1840 J. S. Polack Mann. N. Zealanders II. 258 This 
wood, called by the southern tribes Mlinulca, is remarkably 
hard and durable.. 1831 Mrs. Wilson New Zealand 46 
Manuka, a very hard dark closegrained and heavy wood. 

attrib. 2873 Wood & Lapham Wait ing for Mail 38 A bit 
of deal board, fastened on a Manuka pole. 

Manul (ma’nul). [Said by Pallas to be a 
Kirghiz word.] A cat, Felis manul, native of the 
steppes of Siberia and Tartary. 

2871 Cassell's Nat. Hist. II. 59 The Manul seems to re- 
place the common Wild Cat in Northern Asia. 

Marmmertt, variant of Manyment Sc. Obs. 

+ Mamnnisable, a. Obs. rare— 1 , ff. Manu- 
mise v. -able.] Capable of being released from 
a burden or obligation. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 76 Copyholds. . may be- an- 
nihilated by making them manumisable, upon paying a 
certain number of years rents. 


MANUMISE. 

+ Manumise, mamimiss, v. Obs. Forms: 
6-7 manumiss(e, manumyse, mannumise, 6-9 
manumise, 7-9 manumize. [f. L. tncmumiss-, 
ppl. stem of manumit (ere to Manumit. The form 
manumise arises from assimilation to commise , 
premise, promise . 1 *» Manumit 11. 

1513 Fitzherb. Sura. 26b, It were a charytable dede..to 
manumise them that be bonde. 158 1 J . Bell H addon's A nsw. 
Osar. 147 Mans Freewill . . beyng manumysed . . by Gods 
grace. 1628 Coke On Lid. 1. 137 b, If a villeine be manu- 
mised. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pap. Cerem. Ep. B b, They 
manumisse and set free the Simony,, .of some of their owne 
side. 1708 Collier Eccl. Hist. I. 11. 113/2 If a Slave is forc'd 
to work upon the Sunday by his Master’s Order, let him be 
manumiz’d. *769 Bostoti News-Let. 7 Sept. 2/2 A mulatto 
named Dick, formerly a slave to Mr. d’Hamette, but 
afterwards manumised, . .has disappeared. 181a Southev 
Omniana I. 331 Neither is it uncommon for the men slaves 
to purchase and manumize their wives. 1819 G. S. Faber 
Dispensations (1823) II. in The dead are no longer the 
object of God’s.. moral government, being manumised or 
set free from it as a slave was manumised or set free from 
the service of his master. 

Hence fManumised///.«.,fManumismgz’//..s'A 
1541 Paynel Catiline xx.rii. 51 b, P. Umbrenus, a man 
manumised. 1579-80 North Plutarch , Publicala (1595) in 
The perfect manumissing and freeing of bondmen, is called 
Vindicta. 1624 [T. Scott] Law/uln. Netherl. IV arre 25 
Exhort you them to proceed as they are best able, .for the 
preservation and manumising of their owne lives and liberty. 
1627 Hakewill Apol. (1630) 420 The daughter of a manu- 
missed slave. 1796 Stedman Surinam I. i. 17 Two black 
soldiers, manumized slaves. 

tManumiss,^. Ohs. [ad.L. manumiss-usypn.. 
pple. of manumittere to Manumit.] A freed slave. 

1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters l 12 Traliianus a Manu- 
misse of the Emperour Adrian. 

Manumission (mseniwmrjan). Ohs. exc. Hist. 
[a. F. manumission , ad. L. manumissiSn-em, noun 
of action f. L. manumittere : see Manumit v.] 

L The action of manumitting, or the fact of being 
manumitted ; formal release from slaveiy or servi- 
tude; an act or instance of this. 

Charter, deed, letter, writ of -manumission’, a written 
grant of personal freedom by a feudal superior; also fig. 

*432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 89 The peple of Parthia.. 
amonge whom seruauntes be habundante, for thei haue not 
their manumission. *523 Fitzherb. Sura. 26 Many noble 
men. .haue made to dyuers of the sayd bonde men manu- 
missions. *591 Lambarde Archeian (1635) 108 That Great 
Charter of the Liberties of England, (which I may call the 
first Letters of Manumission of the people of this Realme 
[etc.]). _ 1610 Willet Hexapla Dan. 178 The manumission 
and deliuerance of the Iewes. 1625 Massinger New Way 
Epil,, Nor we, Nor he that wrote the Comedie, can be free 
without your Mannumission. *628 Coke On Lift. § 204. 137 
Manumission is properly when the Lord makes a deed to 
his villeine to enfranchise him by this word ( Manumit - 
tere) which is the same as to put him out of the hands and 
power of another. *658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. 
(1687)480 Lister sends on Embassy.. the Lord Morley.. 
to obtain Charters of Manumission, and Pardon. 1737 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, 1. hi. v. 182 Servants in the 
Saxon Times were properly Slaves, and very many Instances 
of their Manumissions are still extant. *766 Blackstonk 
Comm. II. vi. 94 .Villeins might be enfranchised by manu- 
mission, which is either express or implied : express, as 
where a man granted to the villein a deed of manumission. 
*796 Morse Amer. Geog 1 . 231 Societies for the manumission 
of slaves. _ 1827 Pollok Course T. vii, The writ of manu- 
mission, signed By God’s own signature. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F x. (ed. 4) 69 He had been no Old Bailey lawyer, 
devoting himself to the manumission of murderers. 

attrib, 1894 H, Gardener Unoff, Patriot 97 When the 
manumission papers came, Katherine sent LeRoy..to tell 
the negroes to come to the ‘big house*, 
b. iransf. and fig. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Tim. 16 They are 
set at lybertye by manumission from the lordeshyp of synne. 
C1645 Howell Lett. (1653) IV. xix. 45 Languages by a re- 
gardless adoption of som new words, and manumission of 
old do often vary. 1779-81 Johnson A, P., Addison Wks, 
III. 82 It is not unlikely that Addison was first seduced to 
excess by the manumission he obtained from the servile 
timidity of his sober hours, 

. H e, Misused for ‘ initiation.’ 

1596 Naske Saffron-watden K.4b Vpon his first manumis- 
sion in the mysterie of Logique, because he obseru’d Ergo 
was the. .driu’n home stab of the Syllogisme, hee [etc.], 
f 2 . Graduation, laureation. Sc. 06 s. 

1604 in Craufurd Hist Univ.Edin, 62 The Primar calling 
the candidates before him,..performeth the ceremony, 'by 
imposition of an bonnet (the badge of manumission) upon 
the head of every one of the candidats. 

Manumrssive, a. Civil Law, [f.L. manii- 
ffiiss-, ppl. stew of manumittere to Manumit + -ive. 
Concerned with manumitting. 

1871 Poste Gains l 82 Acquisition of manumissive capacity. 

f Manumit, sh. Ohs. [f. Manumit v. (fas if 
pa. pple.).] A freed bondman. 

*6*5 G, S andys Trav. 276 Effected by the labor of twenty 
thousand manumitts. 

Manumit (tnseniwmh), v. [ad, L. manumiit- 
Hre, ante-class. tnanU imittHre , lit. to send foitb from 
one’s ‘hand’, i.e. from one’s control. Cf. OF. 
manumetre, manumiter, Sp. manumitir, It. mano~, 
manimettere.\ 

1. trans. To release from slavery ; to release from 
bondage or servitude ; to set free. 

*432-5° tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 283 But this Kenulphus.. 
inanumitttt this kynge at the hie awter. V 1538 Leland it in. 
II, SS One of the Erles of Cornewalle hernig them secretly 
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to lament their state, manumittid them for Mony. *590 
Swinburne Testaments 196 If the testator do make his owne 
villeine executor he doth manumit.. his villeine from bond- 
age. *649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Discs ix. 108 Christian 
masters were not bound to manumit their slaves. <11671 
Ld. Fairfax Mem. in Arb. Gamer VIII. 574, I thought fit 
to manumit the Lord Capel, the Lord Norwich, &c. over to 
the Parliament. *757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. h. iL Wks. 
X. 267 The clergy, .manumitted their new vassals. 1840 
Poe Gold Bug Wks. 1864 I.93 An old negro, called Jupiter, 
who had been manumitted, before the reverses of the family, 
b. transf. and fig. 

*594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 1 2 b, My hand and my knife 
shall manumit mee out of the horrour of minde I endure. 
*598 Marston Pygmal. etc. Reactio 66 Come, manumit 
thy plumie pinion, And scower the sword of Eluish cham- 
pion, 1644 R. Stapylton Juvenal vi. 523 The Matron of 
the wheele in councell sits, Whose needle now her Lady 
manumits. 1653 Gauden Hierasp. 27 Striplings.. which 
have but lately been manumitted from the rod and ferula. 
*877 Sparrow Serm. iv. 43 A bondage to Satan, from which 
none can manumit us but the Son. 

absoL *742 Young Nt. Th.. nr. 667 Happy Day ! that 
breaks our Chain ; That manumits ; that calls from Exile ‘ 
home. 1880 Muirhead Gains L § 36 It is not every man 
who pleases that can manumit, 
f 2 . To graduate or confer a degree upon. Sc. Ohs, 
*607 in Craufurd Hist. Univ, Edin. 65 The 20th class . . 
were manumitted with the magisteriall dignity, some 27 in 
number. 1635 ibid. 126 The 47th class . . were solemnly 
manumitted in the lower hall of the Colledge. 

Hence Mauumi'tted, Manumi'ttmg' ppl. adjs. 
Also Manumi'tter, one who manumits. 

1616 H olyd ay Persius v.2i4Knowst thouno other Master, 
but he whom The Manumitting rod did free thee from? 
1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1711) I. xxiii. 159 A mean 
manumitted slave. *693 W. Bowles in Dry den's Juvenal 
v. (1697) 108 At last thou wilt . . receive the manumitting 
Blow On thyshav’d slavish Head. 1863 Whyte Melville 
Gladiators I. 55 These manumitted slaves were usually 
hound by the ties of interest. *86$ Mozley Mirac . vii. 145 
The Church was the great manumitter and improver of the 
condition of the serf. 1875 Poste Gains 1. (ed. 2) § 39 The 
motives valid when the nianumitting owner is under twenty, 
are admissible when the manumitted slave is under thirty, 

Manumotive (mseuizrmdwtiv),a. [f. L. manu, 
abb of manus hand + Motive a.] Of a vehicle : 
Propelled by mechanism worked by hand. 

*831 Mechanics' Mag. XIV. 389 Some communications in 
the Magazine on manumotive carriages. 1889 Spectator 12 
Oct., Steam-carriages, . . and manumotive cars. 

Maimmotor (mseni«mffu-ta.i). [f. L. manu, 
abl. of manus hand -1- Motor.] A carriage pro- 
pelled by mechanism worked by hand. 

1844 [see Pedomotor]. In recent Diets. 

Manupla, obs. f. Maniple. 

+ Manuporter. Cbs. rare — o. [f. L. manu 
by hand y port arc to carry + -er 1 : cf. Porter xA] 
One who carries by strength of hand. 

*688 R. Holme A rmoury in. 71/2 The Manuporter is him 
that bears or carries any thing by strength of hands ; and 
such are Packing Porters. 

+ Mannprisor. Ohs. [Altered form of Main- 
priskr, after L. manu, abl. of manus hand.] = 
Mainpernor. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antiq, ix. 410 The said Sir Eubulo.. 
was Manuprisor or Security for Hugh Spencer. *710 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. II, Manu-prisor, one who was Bail- 
pledge or Security for another Person. 

Manurable (manirwrabl), a. Also 7 mayno- 
rabla, maniorable (corruptly for "‘main.orablo), 
majxureabls. [f. Manure v . + -able.] 

+ 1 , Law. Admitting of being held in corporeal 
possession. Obs. 

*628 Coke On Lift. 47 If a man demiseth the vesture or 
herbage of his land, he may reserue a rent, for that the thing 
is maynorable. ibid. 142 A Rent seruice cannot be reserued 
out of any inheritance but such as is manurable, whereinto 
the Lord may enter and take a distresse, as in Lands and 
Tenements, Reuersions, Remainders, and as some haue 
said, out of the herbage of lands. *767 Comyns Digest s.v. 
Pleader C 35 If he alledges Seisin of Things manurable, as 
of Lands, Tenements, . . &c. be shall say [etc.], i f of Things 
not manurable, as of an Advowson &c. he shall say [etc,], 
f 2 . Of land : That can be worked or cultivated. 
*630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Commw. 544 The residue, 
except the sand, is made manurable, either for feeding of 
Cattell or Camels. <2*676 Hale De Jure Maris 1. vu in 
Hargrave's Tracts (1787) I, 26 For the most part the lands 
covered with these fluxes are dry and maniora fie. _ 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 13 They laid a tax of five shillings per 
acre on all manurable lands that should not be forthwith 
opened and cultivated, 

8. That can be manured or fertilized. 

*828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

t Manirrage. Obs. rare. [f. Manure v . + 
-age. Cf. OF . manouvrage.) Occupation or cul- 
tivation of land. 

*586 Warner Alb, Eng m _xiv. (1589) 56 Now, of the 
Couqnerour this Isle had Brutaine vnto name, And with his 
Trolanes Brute began manurage of the same. 1796 Modern 
Gulliver 107 No one .. should be allowed to work on the 
farm, while under my course of manurage. 

Manuranc© (maniu»Tans). Also 5 menur- 
anc0, raann.exan.ee, 6 manuraunoe. [f. Manure 
v. + -ANCE.] 

1 . Tenure, occupation (of land or other property) ; 
control, management. Now only in Law. 

1468 Pas ton Lett. II. 331 Dischargyng hym utterly of the 
menurance, occupacion, and receyt of the revenuez. 1468 
Rolls of Par It. VI. 231/2 Accions for th' occupacion and 


MANURE. 

mannerance of any of the seid premisses. *538 Fitzherbs 
Just. Peas xi6 b, Meses landes or tenementes in theyr owne 
manuraunce and occupacion. *604 SuppL Masse Priests i. 
B 3, How can they delight in peace and order and good 
manurance of the countrey ? 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 508 So 
long as the land continued in the Manurance of the Religious 
Persons themselves. 

2 . f Cultivation (of land), tillage (obs.) ; manuring. 
*572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone Ded. 2 Men liuing on the 
fruits of the Earth, without any manurance, as beasts. 
c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 1 (1810) 15 It is subject to 
thorns and briers, (if manurance did not prevent it). *760 
Burn Eccles. Law (1797) III. 210 [To] buy and sell corn 
and cattle for the only manurance, tillage, and pasturage of 
such farms. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. App. v. 1240 
The Prmdial Tithes are such as arise from the land spon- 
taneously or by manurance. *854 Thoreau Walden vii. 
(1863) 177 See if they will not grow in this soil even with 
less toil and manurance. 

t k* fig. Cultivation or training (of the character 
or faculties). Obs . 

*594 Carew Hvarte's Exam. Wits xiv. 242 The Turk* 
..caused the Vniuersitie of Athens to passe vnto Paris... 
And (thus through want of manurance) so many gallant wits 
. .are vtterly perished. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xix. § 2 
The culture and manurance of minds in youth hath such 
a forcible, .operacion, as [etc.]. 1615 J. Dyke Myst. Self 
deceit 46 Ml a should be loath to trust a Beare or Wolfe., 
though by culture and manurance in their youth, their 
inborne fiercenesse be somewhat mitigated. 

Manure (maniuou) , sb. Also 6 menar, manor, 
-oure, maynor, -ure, 6-7 meano(n)r, 7 maaier, 
manner, [f. Manure v . 

Stressed ma nure as late as 1784, though manu’re occurs 
in Dryden. Some mod. dialects have (mae'nai).] 

1 . Dung or compost spread over or mixed with 
soil to fertilize it. 

1549 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 410 The 
seyde College dothe..laye ther mucke and meanor, .apon 
the foreseyde common grene. 1579 Nottingham Rec. IV. 
190 Wee present Jhon Broune (ijS.) for layinge menar in 
they strett. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. v. i. 59 Tho many a lode 
of Marie and Manure led, Reuiu’d his barren leas, that earst 
lay dead. 1651 Manch. Court LeetRec. (1887) IV. 53 Thomas 
Millington hath made a trespas vpon M riJ Hallywell by 
laieinge manier. .vnto her freeehold in St. Mariegate. *664 
Evelyn Sylva (1679) 10 To barren ground with toyle large 
meanour add. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 475 In depth of 
Earth secure Thy cover’d Plants, and dung with hot Manure. 
1760 Brown Compl. Farrier it. 3 The best manure for 
meadows is the bottom of hay-mows and hay-stacks. *784 
Cowper Task ill. 517 The warm and genial earth that hides 
The smoking manure, and o’erspreads it all. 1858 Glennv 
Gard. Every-day Bk. 56/2 The runners are to be planted out 
in beds of rich manure. 

f 2 . The action of ‘ manuring ’ ; cultivation. Obs. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 154 As to the manure of it, some sow 
but two bushels on the Statute Acre. 1696 Whiston Th. 
Earth iv. (1722) 352 The Toil, Tillage and Manure of the 
Husbandman.. must have been in the Primitive state very 
facile. 

8. attrib. and Comb. 

*766 Museum Rusticum VI. 32 The five-coultered, or. . 
manure-plough. 1832 Scoreby Farm Rep. 27 in Libr. Use/. 
Knowl. Husb. Ill, The manure-hill should be made in a 
compact form, and banked up square. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 648 The profits of the manure-dealer must be much 
greater than those of the farmer. *865 Florist’s Jrnl. 10 
Water them freely with manure water, made with decayed 
sheep's dung. 1887 Spectators Oct. 1342 The manure-heap 
[was] removed to a reasonable distance. 

Manure (maniu»u), V. Also 5 maynoyre, 
xnanour, inaynour(e, mermre, mannor, 6 man- 
ner, manar, -or, 7 manrture. [a. AF. mayn- 
overer to work with, the hands — OF. manotwrer : 
see Manceuvre v .] 

+ 1- trans. To hold, occupy (land, property) ; to 
have the tenure of ; to administer, manage. Obs. 

<11400-50 Alexander 837* (Dubl. MS.) All J> e marche of 
massydon be manours clene. 1430-31 Rolls of Par It. IV. 
385/2 The saide tenauntz.and lond holders dar not inhabite, 
maynour nor occupye the saide T'oun. 1457 Peebles Charters, 
etc. (1872) no The gud wif sal mannor thir thyngys qwil scho 
lefts, a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw, Eng. 1. xxiv. (1589) 43 To 
speake of the Common wealth, .of England, it is gouerned, 
administered and manured by three sortes of persons. 158* 
Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Como, m. 11586) 148 b, They cannot 
manner their children well, vnlesse they haue a rod in their 
hand. *596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. iv. 208 To 
the Britanis delyueririg it [the kingdome] to manure and 
inhabite [L. Britannisque incalendum traduiit\. *628 Coke 
On Litt. 17 That which is manually occupied, manured and 
possessed. *645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 231 (Matt, 
xix. 8) Christ only told us that from the beginning it was not 
so; that is to say not so as the Pharises manur'd the busines. 
fb. To inhabit (a place). Also absol. Obs. 
c 1595 Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 16 Not marveilinge (hat he founde noe inhabitante 
manuringe in that uninhabitable desarte. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India # P. 67 Beyond it is Pareli . . to which appertains 
Siam, manured by Columbeens, Husbandmen, 
f 2 . To till, cultivate (land). Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 2507 A mede . . Mawene and un-made, 
maynoyrede bott lyttylle. 1513 Douglas ASueis iv. v. 72 
3 one woman.. quham to we For to manure gave the strand 
of the sea [L. cui litus arandum . , dediinus ]. *592 Wills Sf 
inv.N.C, (Surtees) II.214.T0 mymother. ,ij ackers of medow 
. .and all her land to be mannered. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 

Commw. (1603) 231 Hee manureth his owne fields with his 
owne slaves and cattle. 1671 tr. Frejus' Voy. Mauritania 
28 We saw all the Coun trey manured and green. *700 Astry 
tr. Sanvedra-Faxarda II. 148 A barren Sand, not capable 
of being manur'd by either Spade or Plow. 1741 C’tess 
Pomfrf.t Corr. (1805) III. 250 A beautiful vale, inhabited, 
manured, and planted. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (*776) I 1 L 
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MANUTENTION. 


161 He is at the trouble neither of manuring his grounds, 
nor bringing in his harvests. 

b. To cultivate, train, rear (a plant). Obs. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu’s Unhappy Prosperity 
259 Omitting nothing in the sollicitous care of exact educa- 
tion, by manuring her as a plant. 1639 Fuller Holy IP am. 
xi. (1840) 64 Who like a nut tree must be manured by beating. 
17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Oos!, I he people who 
manure hops. , , 

f c. fig. with retention of the literal phraseology, 
1561 T. N orton Calvin’s lust. iv. xiv. (1634) 633 The worde 
of God . . if it light upon a soul manured with the hand of the 
heavenly spirit, it will bee most fruitful!. 1645 Z. Boyd Holy 
Songs in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 13/1 Manure your heart 
with diligence, and in it sow good seed. 

f d. To cultivate, train (the body or mind, etc.). 
c 1340 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) 10 Those 
Scotts which inhabit the southe, beinge farre the beste parte, 
are well manured. 1607 J. Carpenter Plains Mans Plough 
g O Father.. manure our worke without, and prepare our 
mindes within. 1641 Milton Auimadv.xui. Wks. 1851 III. 
229 It is. .his own painfull study, .that manures and improves 
his ministerial! gifts, a 1781 R. Challoner Medit. (1843) L 
24 To manure you . . with his word, his graces, and his 
sacraments. 

+ e. To practise, devote oneself to. Obs. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's PHst. Scot. 1 . 10 Thay manure 
Justice [L. iustitiam colunt). 

3. To enrich (land) with manure ; to apply manure 
to ; to supply with fertilizing material. 

i599NASMETcKi'. Stuff 62 Retailing theyr dungto manure 
landes. 1601 ? Makston Pasquilc,- Hath. 1. 99 Onely to scrape 
A heape of muck : to fatten and manure The barren vertues 
of my progenie, a 1633 Gouge Comm. Heb. xiii. 20 Sheep 
are in every thing profitable. Their wool and skin for cloth- 
ing,., their dung for manuring ground. 1680 Dodwell On 
Sanchoniathon (16911 109 The Slime it brought along with it, 
manured the Land for Corn. X703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 242 
Lime also is useful . . to Manure Land with. 1713 Addison 
Cato 11. i, The Corps of half her Senate Manure the Fields 
of Thessaly, a 1862 Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 571 The 
land was inclosed, drained, and manured. 

absol. (Jig.) 1831 Thackeray Eng. Hum. Wks. (Biogr. 
Ed.) II. 483 He had not worked crop, after crop from his 
brain, manuring hastily, sub-soiling indifferently. 

b. To spread or spill like manure, nonce-use. 

1392 ICyd Sol. <$• Pers. 1. v. 36 So many valiant Bassowes 
slaine, Whose bloud hath bin manured to their earth. 

+ 4. a. To work upon with the hand; to work 
Up = M ANOSUVItE v. Obs. 

1431 in Madox Formul, Anglic. (1702) 331 John has selled 
..alle the Underwodde . . to hewe, kutte downe, occupie, 
brynne, and maynoure, and lede away.. unto the ende of 
foure yere. 1373 Laneham Let. 50 Horn, .being neytber so 
churlish in weyght az iz mettall : nor so froward and brytl 
too manure, az stone. 

f b. To manoeuvre (a ship). Obs. 

*369 Sir J. Hawkins Voy. Guynea ad fin., We were scant lye 
able to manure oure ship. 

Manure, obs. form of Manor. 

Manured (maniiLvd), ppl. a. [f. Manure v. 
+ -ed h] f a. Cultivated, tilled ; (of plants) cul- 
tivated as opposed to ‘wild’ (obs.). b. Dressed 
with manure or other fertilizer. 

1351 TvnnEKHerbal 1. ICi, It groweth in ranke and manored 
groundes. 1362 Ibid. 11. 80 The gardin or sowen or manered 
carot, 1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 102 A dampe (like the 
smoakeof a Cannon) from the fat manured earth, .(being the 
buriall place of fine parishes). 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 155 
Manured bastard Saffron. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (x8x8) 146 
If God ‘seal up the bottles of heaven’. .the best manured 
plot becomes a barren desart. 1.797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 
384/1 Arundo. ..x. The phragmitis, or common marsh reed. 

. . 2. The debax, or manured reed. 1896 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 763 It [the tetanus bacillus] . . is especially associated with 
the stable and with manured fields. 

t Manureless, «. Obs. rare— x . [-LESS.] With- 
out ‘ manure ’ or cultivation. 

1393 T. Williams in Chapman Ovid's Bang. Sense To 
Author, Vngratefull Farmers of the Muses land, That.. Let 
it manureles and unfenced stand. 

t Manurement. Obs. [f. Manure v. + 
-MENT.J Cultivation (lit. and figi). 

a 1639 Wotton Sitrv. Educ. in Reliq. (1631) 319 The 
manurement of Wits is like that of Soyles. 1707 J. Archdale 
Descr .. Carolina 9 Its natural Fertility and easy Manure- 
ment, is apt to make the People incline to Sloth. 

Manurer (maniuwrei). [f. Manure v. + -er L ] 
One who manures ; + a cultivator, tiller ; an occu- 
pier of land (obs.) ; a fertilizer of land. Hi. and fig. 

1560-1 xst Bk. Biscipl. Ch. Scot. viii.(i836) 33 The labourers 
and manurers of the ground. 1569 Act xx Elis, in Bolton 
Slat. Irel. (1621) 301 That the inhabitants, manurers, or occu- 

? yers of the same doe beare.,such charges [etc.]. 1607 
Iieron Wks.' I. 233 He is .. the continuall dresser and 
manurer of Iiis church. 1705 Bosman Guinea 16 A Land 
which yields its Manurers as plentiful a Crop as they can 
wish. 1829 E. Jesse Jrnl. Nat. 340 This animal [the earth- 
worm] destined to be the natural manurer of the soil 

Mau,urial(maniua-rial), a. [irreg. f . M anure j A 
+ -IAL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of manure. 
x86x Chemical News IV. 184 Sewage, .retaining its manu* 
rial qualities. 1884 F. J. Lloyd Sci. Agric. 131 Sawdust 
•tself possesses no manurial value. 

Manuring (maniua*rig), vbl. sb. Forms; see 
the vb. [f. Manure v. + -ing 1.] -fa. Occupation, 
tenure. + b. Cultivation, tillage, e. Fertilization 
by means of manure ; + occas. concr . = manure. 

1436 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 500/1 Fermours, and other men 
that usyn menuryng of lond. X550 J. Coke Eng. 4- Er. 
Heralds § 204 (1877) 116 Parte of them may be put to tylth, 
manuring and habitacion. 1377 Googe Hereshach's PI usb. 


n. (T586) 80 Couer it either with olde doung, or with the 
newest of any other kind of mannering. 1667 Milton P. L. 
iv. 629 Yon flourie Arbors, yonder Allies green.. That mock 
our scant manuring. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
no Almost every family have all the necessaries of life of 
their own manuring and feeding. 1872 Yeats Teckn. Hist. 
Comm. 216 In every system of manuring, the chemical com- 
position of the manure is that which constitutes its agri- 
cultural importance. 

attrib. 1849 J.. F. Johnston Exp. Agric. 97 It may not 
be the same., with other manuring substances. 

Maxrtrrmg, ppl. a. [f. Manure v. + -ing 2 .] 
That manures, in various senses of the vb, 

1633 Swan Spec. M. vi. § 2 (1643) 202 When their Nilas 
overflowed or when it first began to diffuse an ample portion 
of manuring bountie into the lap of the land.. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Govt. 1. vi. Wks. 1851 III. 125 The manuring hand of the 
Tiller, a 1647 Habington Su-rv. Wares, in Worcs. Hist. 
Soo. Proc. 11. 2x8 Chaunging. .thys shyre from a wildernes 
of savage beastes to the freedome of manurynge husbandry. 

II Manns (mf !, n#s). [L. rnanus hand.] 

1. Anat. The terminal or distal segment of the 
fore limb of a vertebrate animal. Also, the claw 
or prehensile organ of a crustacean ; Ent ,, the 
tarsus of the anterior leg ; Ichth., the pectoral fin. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xxxv. III. 681 Tarsus or 
Manus. . .The last portion of the leg. 1867 Mivart in Phil. 
Trans. CLVII. 299 note, I think it better, in a scientific 
treatise.. [to adopt] for the anterior extremity (the carpus 
and all beyond it) the term manus, and for the homotypal 
posterior segment the term pcs. X878 Bell Gegenbaurs 
Comp. Anat. 481 In Birds.. the reduction of the manus is 
still more marked. 1886 A thensmm so Feb. 268/1 The 
bones of the fore-arm and manus [in the chick] are longer 
than the corresponding segments of the leg and foot. 

2. Roman Law. The power or authority of a 
husband over his wife. 

1834 Colquhoun Rom.' Civ.' Law § 2424 III. 664 The 
husband derived this jurisdiction from the Manus. 1871 
Poste Gains 77 A filiusfamilias was capable of civil wedlock, 
but had no manus. 

+ 3. Manus Christi [L. = ‘ hand of Christ’ ( 14 th c. 
in Du Cange)], see quot. 1706 . Obs. 

13x6 Th. Ai.en Let. to Earl Shrewsbury in Lett. $ Pap. 
Hen. VIII, II. 522 , 1 have sent your lordship by this bearer 
one lb. of manus Christi. 1528 Hennege Let. to Wolsey 
28 June, ibid. IV. 1938 Manws cresty. 1682 R. Burton 
Admir. Curios. (1684) 30 He. .administred Manus Christi, 
and the like Cordials. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Manus 
Christi , refined Sugar boil’d with Rose-water, or that of 
Violets, or Cinamon ; a sort of Cordial for very weak Persons. 

t Marrascribs, v. Obs. [f. L. nianu, abl. of 
manus hand + scribere to write : see Manuscript 
and cf. transcribe, etc.] trans. To write with one’s 
(own) hand. 

1649 Faith/. Portr. Loyal Sulj. 4 Divers, who have seen 
the Original Copy, Manuscrib’d by the King himself. 

Manuscript (marnixqskript), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. maniiscriptus , f. L. manu, abl. of manus 
hand + scriptus, pa. pple. of scribere to write. Cf. 
F. manuscrit, It. manoscritlo , Sp. manuscrito , Pg. 
manuscripto. 

Med.L. had only the neut. manliscriptum used sb. for a 
document written with a person’s own hand (cf. Chirograph). 
In the sense of 1 written ’ as opposed to ‘ printed the adj. has 
been common in mod.L. from the 13th c., but has usually been 
written (more correctly) as two words, manu scriptus.) 

A. adj. Written by hand, not printed. Abbre- 
viated MS. 

1597 (title) Certaine Worthye Manvscript Poems of great 
Antiquitie. .now first published By J. S. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd, 4 r Commw. (1603) 183 According to manuscript rela- 
tions, and report of trauellers. 1625 Bp. Mountagu App. 
Crnsar 183 Origen in his Dialogue against the Marcionites, 
which I have manuscript. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1778) II. (Addit. to vol, I) d 2, There is a manuscript copy of 
the poem, on vellum, in Trinity college library at Oxford. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N, i. xi. in. (1869) I. 220 Several other 
very well authenticated, though manuscript, accounts. 1836 
Emerson Fug. Traits, Univ. Wks. (Bohn) II. 90 The manu- 
script Plato . . brought by Dr. Clarke from Egypt. 1893 Law 
Times XCV. 10/2 Only the manuscript parts, of the . . pro- 
posal were read over to the assured, not the printed matter. 

B. sb. 

1. A book, document, or the like, written by 
hand ; a writing of any kind, as distinguished from 
printed matter. Abbreviated MS., pi. MSS. 

a. esp. A book, document, etc., written before the 
general adoption of printing in a country ; a written 
copy of an ancient author or book. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa vn. 288 Hither are. brought 
diuers manuscripts orwritten bookes out of Barbarie. 1607 
Tofsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) x86 These lesser were found 
pictured in an old manuscript in Germany, which book did 
in treat of the H oly Land. 1615 G. Sandys T rav. 82 In these 
Monasteries many excellentmanu-scriptshaueheenpreserued. 
1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1778) II, 49 This translation 
..isnowamongtheroyal manuscripts in the British Museum. 
1845 Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metrop. II. 765/1 The 
text of Tilius was taken from a Vatican manuscript, .from 
which all other existing manuscripts of the work are copied, 
1861 Wright Ess. Archxol. II. xix. 130 The earlier illumi- 
nated manuscripts are chiefly copies of the Scriptures. 

b. gen. A written composition which has not 
been printed. Often, an author’s written * copy ’ 
as distinguished from the print of the same. 

1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman-hater iv. ii, Mer. I do knowe 
sufficiently, their shop-bookes cannot saue them ; there is 
a further end— . Pan. Oh: Sir, much may be done by mane- 
script [iftf]. Mer. I do confesse it. Sir, prouided still they 
be canonicoll. a 1631 Donne Valediction to his Bk, 10 Study 


our manuscripts, those xniriads Of letters which haue past 
’twixt thee and me. 1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 91, 1 took it 
out of his own Manuscript sent to me. 1692 (title) The 
Works Of. .Mr. John Bunyan,. .The First Volume, Contain- 
ing Ten of his Excellent Manuscripts prepared for the Press 
before his Death, never before Printed. 1791 Boswell John- 
son 30 Mar. an. 1778, The Lite of Sir Robert Sibbald . .in the 
original manuscript in his own hand writing. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 611 After 
having received my manuscript they delayed putting it to the 
press under various pretexts. X884 Froude Carlyle's Life 
Lond. (1890) I. 27 John Mill, .borrowed the manuscript [of 
1 French Revolution ’] as it was thrown off, that he might 
make notes and suggestions, 
e. transf. and Jig. 

1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Marl. n. ii, Thou art 
the Manuscript Where Antoninus writesdowne all his secrets. 
1634 Quarles (title) Mildreiados. To the Blessed Memory 
of thatfaire Manuscript of Vertue.. Mildred, La. Lvckyn. 
i3s9 FitzGerald tr. Omar lxxii, Alas, that Spring should 
vanish with the Rose I That Youth’s sweet-scented. Manu- 
script should close 1 
d. attrib. 

1770 Porteus Life Seeker 47 (V.V Serin, vol. I.) He ex- 
pended upwards of £yx> in arranging and improving the 
Manuscript Library at Lambeth. x8.. Oxf. Univ, Cal., 
Bodleian Library. . . Special Assistant in the MS. Department. 

2. Written characters or written documents in 
general; ‘writing’ as opposed to ‘print’. In 
manuscript : in written form, written (not printed). 

. 1875 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 35 If you look at the side-notes 
in manuscript of some hook possessed by our book-loving 
ancestors. 1875 Scrivener Led. Text N. I est. 7 All exist- 
ing copies of Scripture whether in manuscript or printed, 
b. (A person’s) ‘ hand ’ or handwriting. 
a 1849 Poe Purloined Letter (end) Wks. 1865 I. 280 He is 
well acquainted with my MS. 1853 Mrs. Gore Bean's 
Ban, III. 182 My friend Mordaunt’s clerkly manuscript and 
lengthy style. 

Manuscript al (mse‘ni#iskriptal), a. rare. 
[f. prec. sb. + -al.] Of or pertaining to a manu- 
script or manuscripts; found or occurring in a 
manuscript. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 163 PtolomyPhiladelpbus 
..hearing how Attalus King of Pergarnus,.by the benefit 
of this /Egyptian Paper, strived to excel him in Manuscriptal 
Magnificence, prohibited the carrying of it out of riigypt. 
a 1763 Byrom Crit. Rem., Epist, to Friend 43 Having but 
one of all the Roman Lyrics To feed their Taste for slavish 
Panegyrics, The more absurd the Manuscriptal Letter, They 
paint, from thence, some fancy’d Beauty better. 1801 Strutt 
Sports 4 Past. 1. i. 4 The representation of a Saxon chief- 
tain,. .taken from a manuscriptal painting. 

MauuSCriptiou (msenwiskrrpjan). rare. [f. 
L. manu , abl. of manus hand + senption-em, n. of 
action f. scriblre to write.] The action of writing 
by hand ; that which is written by hand, a written 
inscription, nonce-uses. 

i8oo_Lamb Let. to Manning in Final Mem. (1848) I. iv. rax 
Manning’s Algebra with a neat manuscription in the blank 
leaf, running thus ‘ From the Author 1833-8 S. R. Mait- 
land Bark Ages (1844) 416 The press does a great deal, and 
might do a great deal more. It could easily as far outdo its 
present self, as it now outdoes manuscription. 

'I’ Manuseriptor. Obs. rare [f. L. manu 
(see prec.) + script or, agent-n. f. scriblre to write.] 
The writer of a manuscript. 

1698 Christ Exalted § x 13. 90 The Rebuker turns quick, 
and plays at sharp with the Manuseriptor, and accosts him 
for saying, What [etc.]. 

Manuserrptural, a. rare . [f. Manuscript 

(after scriptural)^ ^Manuscriptal. 

1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. vi. vii. 242 Don’t 
you think Atherton has a very manuscriptural air to-night ? 
1874 Riley 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 451/2 Minutiae of 
manuscriptural knowledge. 

Ma-misculpt. nonce-wd. [f. L. manu (see 
Manuscript) -t sculpt-us, pa. pple. of sculp ere to 
carve.] An inscription carved or engraved by hand. 

a x8s9 De Quincey Mem. Chronol. Posth. Wks. 1893 II. 113 
Amongst a people so illiterate, how could manuscripts or 
muimsculpts excite the interest which is necessary to their 
conservation? 

+ Maniiscnlpture. Obs, rare— \ [f.L. manu 
(see Manuscript) + Sculpture.] Carving or en- 
graving by hand ; in quot.yfg. 

1704 Norris Ideal World 11. vii. 363 These images de- 
scribed, as is supposed by the manusculpture or peinture of 
light in the fund of the eye. 

Manustupra-tion. rare. Etymologizing altera- 
tion of Masturbation. 

1832 Jas. Copland Bid. Prod. Med. (1858) III. 441/2, 
s. v. Pollution. 1889 in Century Bid. 

+ Manutenency. Obs. [ad. med.L. manu- 
tenentia (=F. maintenance ), f. manutenent-em, 
pr. pple. of manu ienere : see Maintain v. Cf. 
OF. manutenence .] The action of holding in 
the hand or upholding; support, maintenance. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 17. 1484 Nothing can 
keepe a man from wandring but the manutenency of God. 
1639 J. Arrowsmith Chain Princ. 453 As when a man holds 
a staff in his hand, let him but takeaway his manutenencle, 
the staff falls immediately to the ground. 1699 J. Barry 
Reviving Cordial Bed. (1802) 13, [I] who am to this very 
day kept alive and upheld by that divine manutenency. 

Manutention (msenwte-njon). [In sense 1 , 
ad. med.L. manutentidn-em, n. of action f. L. 
manu tenere (see Maintain v.) ; in sense a, a new 
formation from the same L. phrase.] 
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the Welch and Manques. 170a W. Sacheverell Acc. Isle 
ef Man 8 In the Northern part of the Island they speak 
a deeper Manks, as they call it, than in the South. 1835 
Cregeen Manks Diet. S ref. , The Manks is now seldom 
spoken or written in its original purity. 1859 W.Giu. Kelly's 
Manks Grant. Introd. pin the schools throughout the Island 
the Manx has ceased to be taught. 

3 . A Manx cat. 

1889 Daily News 23 Oct. 7/x A solitary couple of Manxes 
[at a cat-show}. 

Hence Manxman, Ha'nxwoman, a native of 
the Isle of Man. 

1702 W. Sacheverell Acc. Isle of Man it 3 Michael, a 
Mauksman, a Person of great Merit and Exemplary Life. 
1833 Scott Pezrerilv, Bam a. Mankesman — bred and nursed 
in the island. 1894 Hall, Caine (title) The Manxman. 

Many (menu), a. and sb. Forms: 1 manis, 
monis, meenis, manes-, moni-, 2-3 mani}, 
monig, 2-5 moni, 3-4 znani, meni, 3-6 manye, 
mony (also 4-9 Sc.), 3-7 manie, (4 meyne, 4-5 
mane, mone, 4-6 meny, -ie, . 6 monye, memxy, 
meany(e, -ie, meyney, meinie, 6-9 Sc. monie, 8 
manny), 4- many. Comp. 5 raanyer. Super!. 
(chiefly Ac.) 6 moni-, mony est, -ash, 6-7 manyest, 
6-8 maniest. [Common Tent.: Oli. mani g, mpnig 
corresponds to OFris. man(i)ch, monich , monech, 
OS. manag (MDu. inetiech, Du. menig), (JHG. 
manag , menig (MHG. manec, maneg mod.G. 
mane A), OSw. mangher (Sw. mangen, Da. mange ; 
the ON. word is marg-r , the etymological identity 
of which is uncertain; but ON. has mengi sb., 
multitude, a derivative of the Com. Tent, adj.), 
Goth. manag-s :~-0 Teut. * manage- : — Indogerm anic 
*monogho- t whence 0 S 1 . mitnogu (Russian idHoriit) ; 
an ablaut variant exists in OIrish menicc abundant 
(mod.Irish minic , Gaelic minig frequent, Welsh 
mynych often). 

OE. had a derivative sb., mgnigeo, m(nigu multitudes 
08. menigi (MDu. meuige, meuie ), OHG. munegt, menegt 
(MHG. menege, mod.G. ntenge', ON. mengi, Goth, man- 
agei : — OTeut. *manag'ui- wit, fem., f. * manage- (see above). 
The OE. sb,, however, did not survive into ME., and the 
modern substantival use of many, though agreeing in sense 
with OE. m^nigeo, was a new development which has not 
been found earlier than the 16th c.] 

A. adj. The adjectival designation of great in- 
definite number. 

1 . Used distributi'vdy with a sing. (Formerly 
sometimes combined with a plural verb.) 

+ a. with sb. in sing, without article. Ohs. 

Many time adv. phr. : see Time sb. 

Beowulf 838 Da wass-.ymb 5a gifhealle guSrinc monfe. 
c 893 K. /Elfued Or os, 1, i, § 23 pact Estland is swySe mycel, 
& pter biS swySe mani^ burh. rxzoo Ormin 3076 Itt wass 
forr manig dag^ Mr ewiddedd Jmrhh prophetess. C1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 16/512 Mani miracle hare feol a-day. a 1300 
Cursor M. sgor Mani man [Fair/, mony mon, GStt. Mani 
a man, Trin. Mony men), for ouer-wele, pam-self can 
noper faand ne fail. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 41 1 Thiddir- 
wart went mony baroune. c 1402 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 
v, The floures, of many dyvers hevve. fi 470 Henry Wal- 
lace ti. 26 Til mony Scot thai did full gret suppris. 1583 
Babington Commandm. viii. (1590) 352 Countenance beares 
out many emit counseller, till [etc.]. 

b. with an or a prefixed to the sb. Sometimes 
reduplicated for emphasis, many and many a, 
f many a many. 

This many a (day, year ) : see This, Many a time (and 
often ) ; see Time sb. 

C1203 Lay. 5132 Ai pa twa ferden of moni ane eterde, 
c 1275 XI Pains of Hell 244 in O. E. Misc. 134 par-inne is 
inonyon hungri bund, c 1330 R. Beunnk Citron. Wace 
(Rolls) 15442 Ost b®y gadered of mania man. 1390 Gower 
Cot if. I. s Love, which doth many a wonder And many a 
wys man hath put under, c 1450 Merlin 56 Pendragon 
was ther deed, and many a-nother gode baron. ?c 1475 Sqr. 
lowe Degre 373 Many a page Have Become men by mariage, 
*593 Shaks, John u i. 183 A foot of Honor better than I 
was, But many a many foot of Land the worse. 1632 Mil- 
ton L’ Allegro 95 To many a youth, and many a maid. 1692 
L’Estrange Fables xxxviii. 41 He’s Beset with Enemies., 
the Meanest of which is not without Many and Many a 
Way to the Wreaking of a Malice. 17x9 .De Fob Crusoe l. 
xi, This wall I was many a weary month in finishing. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias vi. ii. r 3 Many a more unlikely thing has 
happened. 1835 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy x, When .. 
many a scythe in sunshine flames. 1889 Browning Let. 
to Tennyson 5 Aug., In its hope that for many and many a 
year we may have your very self among us. 

c. Matty one (in ME. written as one word, 
manijon, manion, manyon, etc.) : serving instead 
of the absolute or elliptical use of the sing. adj. 
In poetical use, often placed after a plural sb. 
Now only Sc. (mony ane). 

c 1230 Gen. (f Ex. 630 Of hem [re. kine] ben tttdered mani}- 
on. c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints iii. ( Andreas ) 295 [Pm] mad 
kirkis mony ane, 1390 Gower Conf. I, 56 Thus ful manyon 
Deceived were. 1430-40 Lydg. llochas (1558) 34 b, Bochas 
reherseth of wyves many one, Which.. were ful contrarius. 
*535 Coverdale Ps. iii. 2 Many one there be that saye off 
my soule [etc,]. 1367 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 43 With 
meniedlis greit and mony one. x6aa S. Ward Life of Faith 
in Death (1627) 53 Many one hath acknowledged to my selfe 
the like. 179a Burns Country Lassie ii, It’s ye hae wooers 
mony ane. a *8x4 Sulieman 11. ill, in New Brit. Theatre II. 
24 As many one can show. 18x8 Scott H rt. Midi, v, There’s 
mony ane wad hae thoughttbernselves affronted, if [etc]. 

d. Many a(n) one : = ‘many a person’. Now 
chiefly colloq, f Also placed after a plural sb. 


*5 09 Barclay Ship of Fools {1874) II, 297 Thy apparayle 
Aieyed gayly with perles many a one. 1342 Udall Erusm. 
Apopk. 144 b,The selfe same woordes maye bee well spoken 
of many an one. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark 88 
This swete sauour. .causeth many a one to desyer that they 
may be admitted. 1536 Olde Antichrist 167 b, The cause 
of the greatest wickednesse that cun be the undoing to many 
a one. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1S76) lll.xii. 156 Many 
an one carried off his two or three goodly steeds. Mod. I 
know many a one who would be glad of the chance. 

e. predicalively . Only with inversion, in the 
phrase Many is (or was) the . Now dial. 

1297 It. Glouc. (Rolls' 209 Mani was j>at gode hodi bat 
aslawe was here, c 1300 6'. Nicholas 431 in S. Eng. Leg. 
1. 252 Meni is be faire miracle pat of seint Nicholas is. 13. . 
Coer de L. 4931 Manye was the hethene man, With Saladyn 
that come than. . 1870 Mrs. Phelps Hedged In xviii. 269 
An 1 mony’s the time I’ve warned him o’ the consequences. 

2 . With pi. sb. In ME. often coupled with Fell a. 

Many times, many ways, (an) many wise, advb. phr.: see 
the shs. 'These or this many years (etc.) : see This. 

a 900 tr. Bseda's Hist. 1. jciii. [xxiii] (18901 54 Diet he 
sende Agustinum & 08 re monise muntcas mid hine c 1x7s 
Lamb. Horn. 97 Ealle b as b> n S and monije o5re deb pe 
haluja gast. a 1225 St. Marker. 1 Weven monie martirs.. 
to deaSes misliche idon. c 130S, etc. [see Fele B. x], c 1375 
Cursor M. 195x5 (Fairf.) Miraclis dide he mani fele [. earlier 
texts fele only). 1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225/1 To 
the .. Lordes .. compleynen .. the folk of the Mercerye 
of London . . of many wronges subtiles, a 1400-30 A let v- 
ander 1005 We hafe fame to be fi3t . . mony fele wynter. 
c 7425 [see Fele B. i], c 1450 Merlin 56 Merlin -wente to 
his maister Blase.. and tolde hym _many thinges. 1313 
Douglas AEneis vii. ii. 13 The hirdis seir of mony diuers 
hewis. 1536 Aurelia 4 l sab. N 5 A litell eourte, where the 
kings helde menney Lions. 1382 Lyly Let. to Burleigh 
Wks. (ed. Bond) I. 28, 1 will not treble your honorable eares 
with so meinie idle wordes. 1602 Shaks- Ham. iii. iii. 9 To 
keepe those many many bodies safe. 1603 F lorio Montaigne 
j. ix. 17 The opposite of Truth hath many-many shapes. 
1644 Evelyn Diary to Nov., The famous statue of the 
Gladiator , . so much follow’d by all the rare artists, as the 
many copies testifie. 4x710 Burnet Jlutobiog, in Suppl. 
to Hist. (1902) 474, I loved solitude . . and so I avoided 
manny tentations. 1839 Thirlwall Lett. 1,1881) 1. 157 The 
translation which I made many years back. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood ii, We must drink many happy returns to her. 

Proverbial phr, 1631 Capt. Smith Advts. un-exp. Plan- 
ters 28 But we see many men many minds, and still new 
Lords, new lawes. 

fb. Followed by a possessive or a superlative. 

1606 G, W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstine xvi. 66 Among manie 

their honorable actions, this one thing especiall, is woorthy 
to be recorded. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. ii. 189 The 
Letters.. Of many our conLriuing Friends. 1607 — Timon 
in. vi. ix. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Augeils 61 Many the 
best and most things were lost to them. 

c. Placed after the sb. (cf. ic, id), poet. wad. arch. 

c 1220 Bestiary 556 In Se se senden selcufees manie. 1326 

Tindale i Cor. viii. 5 As there be goddes many and lordes 
many. [So x6xx,] 1871 R. Ellis tx. Catullus Uii. 51 Many 
a wistful boy, and maidens many desire it. 

d. predicatively. arch. 

a 1423 Cursor M.(Tv\n.)vss77 Mony' are his chlldc-hedesl of 
tolde Done ar he were tuelue yeer olde. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
mar i it B 'emenjs To . . hlaw my bewtie on breid, quhair hern is 
war mony. 1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe)63i/r The 
inconveniences that llierby doe arise are much more many. 
1398 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xiv. 57 And if thou know’st, they 
many were before, By time increasing, they must needs be 
more. x6xx Bible Ps. xxxiv. 19 Many are the afflictions of 
ti e righteous. 1776 Withering Brit, Plants (1796) I. 314 
Seeds many, roundish. 1846 Trench Mirac. Introd. (1862) 
x Where we have to do with aught which in many ways is 
significant, the names also will inevitably be many, since no 
one will exhaust all its meaning. 

3 . ellipt. and absol. in plural sense : Many indi- 
viduals of the kind specified (often followed by 
of)\ also (as quasi-pronoun), many persons. 

Beowulf 2091 He mec bxr on innan unsynnijne dior 
dtedfruma j;edon wolde mamjjra sumne. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
iiL 1 Monige eweflah to minum mode, 'pint hit nsebbe nane 
hale set his Gode. c 1173 Cott. Horn. 225 And were switSe 
mane3e on yfele awende. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11392 
Manie flowe in to be vvater & some toward b e see. 41400 
Destr. Troy 12264 pai keppit hom in company with knlghtes 
enarmit, And Vlixes also with angardly mone. 1567 Map- 
let Gr. Forest 9 b. We be many of us cur off before we come 
to olde age. 1580 Lupton Sivqila 120 Many with vs spends 
their goods, and leaues their lands scantly to such good vses. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversaf. 39, I see, one Fool makes many. 
1794 Nelson 8 July in Nicolas Disp. (1843) I. 429 They 
will from using as many again as is necessary be soon short 
of that article. 1843 M. Rattison Ess. (1889) 1- 22 He had 
hut one voice amongst many. 1871 Mori.ey Voltaire (1886) 
6 Many of his ideas, .did not belong to him peculiarly. 

lb. with a fox of. Obs. 

c X400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 278 There weren in that place 
many a dyverse thinges. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexv. 
271 They, .defoyled many a damoselles. 

fc. in possessive form many's. Obs. 

1398 Gpenewey Tacitus, Ann. iv. xiii. (1622) no Which 
was cause of xnanies ouerthrow. c 1600 Shaks. Sunn, xciii, 
In manies lookes the fake hearts history Is writ. 

d. The many ( = Gk. ol troWoi ) : the great body 
of people ; the multitude. Cf. the few. 

1526 Pilg. Perf. (W. de W. X531) 147 b, Howy» many for 
lacke of mortifyenge tasteth not of this feest. x688 Norris 
Theory Love h. i. 76 An old Rule, that we may talk with the 
Many, hut must think with the Few. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 75 
The manyarenot capable of making this calculation. 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend (1865) 75 The folly and foolish self- 
opinion of the half-instructed many. 1842 Tennyson Day- 
Dream, -4rrtvac/ii,Themany fail : the one succeeds. 1879 
M, Arnold Mixed Ess,, Democr. 39 It was the many who 
relished those arts [of ancient Athens]. 


*j*l. The action of upholding or maintaining, 
maintenance. Obs. 

1603 Flohio Montaigne. 1, xxii. (1632) 53 Christian religion 
hath all the markes of . . justice . . , but none more apparent 
than the exact commendation of obedience due unto magis- 
trates, and manutention of policies. 1637 Trapp Comm. 
Job xii. 16 All creatures subsist meerly by his manutention. 
2 . The action of holding by the hand. rare. 

1834 BucKNiLtin 8th Rep. Comm. Lunacy App. G 126 The 
plan of manutension [x/c], or holding violent patients lor 
a long time by the hands of attendants. 

II Manutergium (msenitifo’idgiwm). Eccl. 
[L„ t. manus hand + tergere to wipe.] A towel. 

1774 T. West An tig. Furness (1805) 72 And over it hung 
the manutergium, on each side the cistern. 

7 Manu- tract. Obs. [f. L. manii, abl. of 
manus hand + tract-urn, neut. pa. pple. of trnherc 
to draw,] What is traced by hand. 

x66o N. C. Dcd. Verses in T. Forde Leafs Labyrinth, 
How far short comes the needle of the pen! .. Let spleen it 
self judge eithers manu-tract : Their female works can’t 
speak, thy male-words Act. 

II Manvantara (mdu-.m-ntara). Also rnanw--. 
[Skr., f. Mann + an tar a period.] In Hindu cos- 
mology : One of the 14 periods, each presided 
over by a special ‘Mann’ or cosmic deity, which 
make up a Kalpa. 

1830 LyelL Przitc. Geol. I. it. 6 There has been a long suc- 
cession of manwantaras or periods. 1834 Nat. Philos, III. 
Astron, App. 1x7 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.)The Kalpa was sub- 
divided into 14 Manwantaras, each of 308448000 years with 
the addition of 1728000 years to make up the Kalpa. 

Manvell, obs. form of Manual. 

Manward (mre-nwsrd), adv. and a. [See 
-ward.] A. adv. (In early use to man-ward, also 
to menward.) a. Towards man, in the direction 
of man. h, In relation to man. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. iv. (1869) 176 Sithe bat man 
hath ouercoine bee, fou sbuldest not afterward be so boi-tous 
to manward. 1526 Tindale Titus iii. 4 After that the kynd- 
nes and love of oure saveoure to manwarde apered. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. § 7 It is the root out of which all 
lawes of duty to men-ward haue grown. 1642 J. Eaton 
Honey-c. Fret Justif. 38 Shee hath put on Christ himselfe, 
to God-ward by Justification ; and to man- ward by Sancti- 
fication. 18x6 Scott Antiq , xxxi, Mr. Blattergowl. .was 
nevertheless a good man, in the old Scottish presbyterian 
phrase, God-ward and man-ward, 1863 Lowsix Thoreait 
Pr. Wks. 1890 1. 363 Emerson, .has drawn steadily manward 
and worldward. 

J 3 . adj. Tending or directed towards man. 

1867 Monsell Our New Vicar 84 ‘ Priest’ and ‘Altar 
speak of his God-ward office : ‘Minister’ and ‘ Lord’s Table* 
refer to his man-ward ministrations. 190a Fairuaiun Philos. 
Chr. Relig. n, hi. ii. 543 His manward activities and relations. 
Maawell, obs. form of Manual. 
Man-woman, fa. A hermaphrodite. Obs. 
b. nonce-use. One who combines the virtues of 
both sexes, c. A mannish woman. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxvi. 458 Concerning the crea- 
tion of Man, the /Egyptians say hee was created both Male 
and female. Herevp.m Plato gatliereth that he was a Man- 
woman or Herkinalson [Fr. Hermaphrodite ]. 1736 Field- 
ing Pasquiu it. i, We shall see Fairbelly, the strange man- 
woman. 1889 Tennyson On one who affected an effeminate 
manner. But, friend, man-woman is not woman-man. 1894 
IdlerSept. 194 That stage of progress has been passed, and, 
as an outcome, we have the ‘ Emancipated Woman ’, or 
‘ Man-Woman ’. 

Manx (mceijlts), a. and sb. Forms : 6 maniske, 
7 manques, 7-9 manks, 9 mankss, mam. 
[Metathetic a. ON. *mansk-r (whence directly the 
1 6th c. form maniske), f. Man- (nom. Mpn:— 
*Manu, a. OIrish Manu), the Isle of Mm.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Isle of M m, its 
inhabitants, language, etc. 

tsqzAct 14 Eliz, c. 5 § 34 Yf any snche Maniske or Iryshe 
Vacabounde or Beggar ben aired y or shall at any tyme here- 
after be set on Land in any parte of England or of Wales. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <7 Comma 1. 67 Scaiiger never 
heard of the Manks language, spoken by ours of the lie of 
Man. 1765 Ann, Reg. 61 Books of devotion In the Manks 
tongue, i860 All year Round Vo. 68. 420, 1 believe a Manx 
sermon is now seldom heard. 

b. Manx cat : a tailless variety of the domestic 
cat, indigenous to the Isle of Man. Manx codiin : 
a kind of apple. Manx penny : a coin stamped 
with the device of three legs arranged in a form 
suggestive of a Catherine wheel. Manx puffin or 
shearwater— Puffimis anglorum. 

1678 R ay's Wilhighby's Omith. Index, Puffin 325. Manks 
Puffin 333. 1818 in Trans. Hortkult. Soc. (1826) III. 320 
Manx Codim. 1833 Jenyns Man. Brit. V ertebr. 285 Praccl- 
laria Anglorum, Xemm. (Manks Shearwater). 1839 Wood 
Nat. Hist. 1. 202 The Manx Cat . . possessing hardly a vestige 
of a tall, a 1881 Carlyle in Harper's Mag. (1883) Nov. 
877/1 [He] hadn't the heart to.. watch a woman. .making 
a Manx penny of herself. 

B. sb. 

1 . (As pi.) The people of the Isle of Man. 

_ 1688 R. Holms A rmoury hi . 333/1 The Manks or Man- 
ings [are] a people that inhabit the Isle of Man. 2809 Acc. 
Isle of Man 74 The Manks pay a decent and feeling regard 
to the memory of their deceased friends. 1899 J. MacTaggart 
Mackinnon ff Bards 68 The Englishman, the Welsh, the 
Manx, The artless Irishman, the Scot. 

2 . The Celtic language spoken in the Isle of Man. 

167* Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) to6 The Language of Ireland 

in like that of the North of Scotland, in many things like 


lojsnsr, 

«j* 4 . Phr. On {in) many, into many parts, many ! 
times, manifold. Obs. 

^ 883 K. JElfhed Boeth._ xxxlii. 5 r God is anfeald & unto- 
dselendlic, jxeah bine dysige men on maenig todffilen. 1401 
gal. Poems (Rolls.) II. 47 As the prophetes of Ac hah wer 
multiplied in many. 

5 . When qualified by As, How, So, Too (q. v. for 
further treatment), the adj. has a weakened sense, 
expressing the notion of number in the abstract. 
With pi. sb. ; also ellipt. and absol, = 1 (as, etc.) 
many persons \ 

c 1000 tElfuic Interrag. Sigewulfi (Maclean 1883) 66 
On hu manegum wisum is Codes weorc 1 138a Wyclif 
Luke xi. 8 He schal . .tjyue to hym, bow mauye [1388 as 
many as] he hath nedeful. a 1400-50 Alexander 124 As 
many Besandis on his bake as he here mi?t. 1471 Poston 
Lett. III. 5 Yeshallsend me. .asse mone of my men asse can 
com. 1:638 Junius Paint. Ancients 25 So did he then con- 
sider.. how many armed men. .might be required. 17x4 
Swift Pres. State Affairs Wks. 175511.1.204 , 1 have beard 
a physician pronounce, .that he had cured so many patients 
of malignant fevers. 1807 Crabbe Newspapers 19 As many 
■words as make an even line ; As many lines, as fill a row 
complete; As many rows as furnish up a sheet. 

f b. In compar. and superl. mamer, monies! 

( = more, most or very many). Frequent in Sc. Obs. 

142 2 tr. Secreta Secret ., Priv. Prio. 2x4 Thou mayste vn- 
dyrstonde of manyer,othyr fewere. c 1440 Jacob's Well nr 
pe heremyte flytted his celle fyve myle fertherefro ]>e welle, 
for to makyn pe manyere steppys, to haue he more mede. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Iviii. 2 Off benefice. . Qiiha monyast 
hes makis maist requeist. 1548 Turner Names ofll erbes 56 
The maniest that I have sene was in Kent. _ 1560 in Dunlop 
Coll. Confess, Faith (,1722) II. 63a The maniest Votes, with- 
out Respiect of Persone, hath the first Place in the Eldarschip. 
1583 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 576 With sax horsmen at 
the monyast. 1597 Mosley Introd. Mus. rig Hee who could 
bring in maniest of them was counted the iollyest fellowe. 
1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's A utobiog. xii. (1848) 437 The 
Prelates are now busied to fill the places of outed ministers 
especially in the west where maniest were outed. 1728 P. 
Walker Life Peden (ed. 3! Pref., This has had the maniest 
good Effects. 1794 Hope's New Meth. Fencing Law x. 
232-3 Whoever, .shall . .have beat maniest, shall be declared 
..to have gain'd the Prize. 

c. As many as: used idiomatically for ‘all who’. 

Very common in the Bible translations beginning with 

Tindale, by whom it was apjj. introduced as a hteral render- 
ing of o<roi. (One earlier instance occurs in the second 
Wyclif version in Acts xiii. 48, where the Vulgate.has the 
literalism quotquot instead of quicicniqite. The use in Luke 
xi. 8 is not to the point, because there o<ro<„ quotquot , as 
many as, have their literal sense.) Now obs. or arch. 

1526 Tindale Rom. ii. 12 And as manyashaue synnedvnder 
the la we shalbe iudged by the lawe. 1667 Milton P. L, 
xn. 289 So in thee., shall be restor’d As many as are restor’d. 

d. As many : the same number of. 

c 1400 [see As adv. A. 5], 1748 Smollett Red. R and. fm, 
Hefoundmeans to cutme[when shaving] inthreeplaces,in as 
many strokes. 1801 W. Dupre Neolog. Fr. Did. 131 [The 
hectolitre] contains an hundred and five pintes, equal to as 
many english quarts. Mad. He made twenty blunders in 
about as many lines. 

e. One too many : used predicatively of some- 
thing not wanted. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 111. i, 35 When one is one too many, 
goe get thee from the dore. 159a — Rom. <;• Jitl. i. i. 135 
Being one too many by my weary selfe. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa II. v. 26 He believes he has in me one sister too 
many for his interest. 1849 Lytton C ax tons xn. vi. (head- 
ing), The confession of a youth who, in the Old World, finds 
himself one too many. 1865 Whyte Melville Cerise (1866) 

I. xv. 232 The Marquise was . . left planted as one too many. 

t. Too many fart more than a match for, 
(Properly predicated of pi. subject, but in more or 
less jocular use said of a single person or thing,) 
169a R. L’Estrange Fables xxxv. 35 They come to Vie 
Power and Expence with Those that are too High and too 
many for them. 1708 Deplor. State New Eng. 16 in SewalPs 
Diary (1879) II. 1x4* Your Govemour. .has been too many 
foryou. 1722 De P oe Col. Jack (1840)319 We were too many 
for them, for we run out our guns , .and. . they retired. 1787 
‘ G. Gam B a do ’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 29 Should your horse 
prove, what is properly termed too many for you, and make 
off., 1863 J. C. Jeaffreson Sir Everard’s Dan. 113 You 
can’t rob me — I am too many for you 1 . .You’re a clever one 
— hut you’re no match for me. 1872 Hardwick Trad. 
Lane. 189 On one occasion, however, the fiends were nearly 
' too many ’ for the eternal- toiler. 

6. Comb. a. parasynthetic (unlimited in number), 
z&many-acred, -angled,- belled, -blossomed, -branched, 
-celled, -chambered, -cobwebbed, - coloured , -cornered, 
-coultered, - eared , -eyed, -flowered, -folded , -forked , 
-formed, -fountained, -gifted, -handed, -horned, 
-hued, - knotted , -languaged, -layered, -leaved, 
-lived, -Med, -mouthed, - nationed , -parted, -peopled, 
-pillared, - pointed , -rowed, - seated (hence many- 
seatedness), -seeded, - spangled ’, -steepled, -stringed, 
- syllabled , - tailed , -tinted, -toned, -tongued, -towered, 
-tribed, -tubed, -valved, -voiced, -weathered, -win- 
dowed, -wintered, -yeared acljs. 

1812 G. Colman Two Parsons xxvii, A “many-acred, .ass, 
the squire. 1640 C. Harvey Communion Table iv, Square, 
oval, “many-angled, long, or round. 1850 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis xlli, The doors are *many belled. 1840 Mrs. Norton 
Dream, etc. 238 The “many-blossom’d spring. 1861 Bent- 
ley Man. Bot, 424 “Many-celled spore-cases. 1868 E. P. 
Wright Ocean Worldly. 83 They [ForaminiferaJ are gener- 
ally *many-chamhered. 1859 Tennyson Geraint Enid 362 
The dusky-rafterd' *many-cobweb’d Hail. 1747 Johnson 
Drury Latte Prat. 3 Each change of “many-colour’d life 
he drew. 1821 Shelley A donais iii, Like a dome; of many* 
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coloured- glass. *665 Dryden Indian Emp. it. I, Those 
“many cornered minds, Where women’s crooked fancy turns 
and winds. 2732 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush. xx. 299 The 
“many-coulter’d Plows. 1749 Fielding Tom Jonesvva.\x, 
That many-eyed, many-tongued, many-mouthed, “many- 
eared Monster of Virgil, 1766 Complete Partner s.v. Seed 
6 S 1/2 Each plant of the many eared wheat. 1655 Moufet 
& Bennet Health's Impr. 3 “Many-eide Osiris. 1889 A. R. 
Wallace Darwinism (1890) 15 The potato . .so well adapted 
to spread by means of its many-eyed tubers. 1789 J. Pil- 
kington View Derbysh, I. 386 Erica multi/lora, “ivlany- 
flowered Heath. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. iii. x His. . ’'many- 
folded shield he bound about his wrest. 1819 Shelley 
Julian Maddalo 76 Where the swift sun yet paused in 
his descent Among the many-folded hills. 1697 C. Leslie 
Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 66 A '“many-forked and involved In- 
fallibility. £-1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxii. iii, While of 
sad night the “many-formed queene Decreas’d shall grow. 
1833 Tennyson (Enone Poems (1833) 53 O mother Ida, 
“manyfountained Ida, 1868 J. H, Newman Verses Vox. 
Occas. xo8 The * many-gifted man. 1649 G. Daniel Tr in- 
arch., Lien. IV clii, This *Many-handed bodie moe hands 
lost Then [etc.]. 1852 Kingsley Andromeda 58 Twy formed, 
many-handed, terrible, shapeless. *843 Bischoff Woollen 
Mamtf. II. 290 The “many-horned sheep- 1812 Byron Ch. 
Har. 11. Ivii, The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian and the 
Moor, Here mingled in their “many hued array. 1843 
Tennyson Morte d Arthur 63 The *many-knot£ed water- 
flags. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 123 The “many Languaged- 
Bible. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phantr. 33 A much 
stronger “many-layered epidermis. 1605 Sylvester Du 
Bart as 11. iii. ni. Law 42 The “many-leaved locks Of thriv- 
ing Charvel. j 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xlviis. The 
poor ship with its “many-lived anguish. rS30 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 180 A plaited “many-lobed corolla. 1749 
“Many-mouthed [see many-earedl. 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas il L in. Furies 32 6 “Many-nam’d poyson, minister 
of Death, c 1611 Chapman Iliad 11. 497 These “many 
nation’d men. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 176 Solitary 
flowers, ..and “many-parted calyx. 1828 L an dor Imag. 
Const., Xempk. & Cyrus III, 366 He waves his paternal 
blessing over the “many-peopled world. *740 Dyer Ruins 
of Rome ra The “many-pillar’d Portal. 1835-6 To ooCyct. 
Anat., I.472 The teeth [of Seals], sharp and “many-pointed. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 176 The *ni any-rowed 
flower-heads of the sunflower. x8o8 Ben-tham Sc. Rcfomt 
36 The “many-seated has given place to single seated judi- 
cature. *830 — Carr. Wks. 1843 XI. 40 “Many-seated- 
ness. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 246 
Lonicera, .“many-seeded, 1743 Blair Grave X35 Where 
hast thou hid thy “many-spangled head? *797 Cole- 
ridge_ Lime-Tree Bower 2% The “many-steepled tract 
magnificent Of hilly fields. 185a H. Rogers Eel Faith 
(1853) 37 A “many-stringed lyre. 1635 Heywood Hierarch. 
vi. 355 Words “Many-syllabl’d, of obscure sence. 1766 
Sharp in. Phil. Trans. LVII. 85 The “many-tailed bandage. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. v, A “many-tinted, radiant 
Aurora. r8ia Byron 1 Ch. Har. il Tambourgi y ii, Let her 
bring from her chamber her “many-toned lyre. 1749 “Many- 
tongued [see mauy-eared\. 1881 Henty Comet of Horse \ 
xvii. (1888) X79 That many-tongued body the allied army. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. ui. Colonies 77 And 
N ineve. . Above them [might] raise her “many-to wred Crest. 
? 8 3 * Tennyson Lady of Shalott i. To many-tower’d Came* 
lot. 2768-74 Tucker I.t. Nat . (1834) I. 581 The “many- 
tribed weeds of the field. 1B66 Geo. Eliot F. Holt i, The 
“many- tubed honeysuckle 1851 Richardson's Geol. viii. 
(1855) 259 The Balanidae have a complicated, “niany-valved 
shell. r8r6 Shelley Alastor66g A bright stream Once fed 
with*many-voiced waves. 1794 Southey Sunn . , Even.R azn- 
bow, The day. Changeful ana “many-weather’d. 1832 J. P. 
Kennedy Swallow B. (i860) 16 A plain, “many-windowed 
edifice of brick. 184a Tennyson Locksley Hall 68 The 
“many-winter’d crow. <216x8 Sylvester Job Triumph. 771 
So, Wisdome shall be to the “many-year’d. 

b. poet, with pres, pples. (and occas, pa. pples.) 
in quasi-advb. sense = ‘ in. many -ways, many times, 
much’, as many-beaming, - bleating , -blossoming, 
-meaning, -mingled, - mingling , - sounding , -turn- 
ing, -twinkling, -wandering, - winding acljs. 

V 1818 Shelley Homers Hymn to Mcton 6 Where’er she 
spreads her*many-beaming wings. 2738-46 Thom son Spring 
834 Around him feeds his “many-bleating flock. 2864 
Tennyson Boadicea 43 “Many-hlossoming Paradises. *825 
Coleridge A ids Reg. (1848) I. 24 That “many-meaning and 
too commonly misapplied expression. 2822 W. R, Spencer 
Poems, The “many-mingled cries. 2822 Shelley Epipsych. 
358 Their many-mingled influence. 2861 Dora Green- 
well Poems 129 Run in one the “many-mingling hues. 
2745 Warton Pleas. Melanch. 198 The “many-sounding 
organ peals on high, 2728-46 Thomson Spring 257 The 
“many-twinkling leaves Of aspen talk 2827 Keble Chr. Y. 
2nd Sund, after Trim, The many-twinkling smile of Ocean. 
2820 Shelley Let , to Maria Gist. 263 Clouds. .Piloted by 
the “many- wandering blast. 2812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xx, 
Then slowly climb the “many-winding way. 

e. Special combinations : many-berry, a name 
for the American hackberry {Cent, Dictb ) ;. f many- 
feet (-foot), {a) = Polype ; (b) a general name 
for earwigs, woodlice, etc. ; many-root(s, the 
plant JiueHia tuberosa, native to Mexico and the 
West Indies; f Many Saints’ Day ’inonce-wd., 
a name for Pentecost ; many-seed, a Barbados 
plant of the genus Jussixa. 

2847 W. Darlington Anter. Weeds 4- UsefulPl. (1860) 294 
Hack-berry. “Many-berry. 2592 Sylvester Du Bartas 
1. v. 87 Th‘ inky Cuttles, and the “Many-feet. Ibid. 238 
The -.Many-foot, that fain A dainty feast of Oyster-flesh 
would gain. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 352 Some sea-fishes, 

. .haue eight legs 1 namely, Manyfeet, Pourcutcles, Cuttles. 
2658 Rowland Moufet ' s Theat. Ins. X045 The Scolopen- 
drae, and Juli, and Cheeselips. .are called Many-feet. 2706 
Phillips, Ozsna, a sort of the Fish Pourcontrel or Many- 
feet. 2750 G. Hughes Barbados 210 The “Many-Roots. 
This Plant, derives its. Name froin the great number of its 
Roots. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Many-root, a name 
1 for the RuelEa tuberosa. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. Bed,, 
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Those three thousand gained (on *Many-Salnts-day) by 
Saint Peter, at Jerusalem. 2750 G. Hughes Barbados 21a 
“Many-Seed. I have given this Plant a name from its many 
Seeds. 2848 Schohiburgk Hist. Barbados 6x8. 

B. quasi-r^. and sb. 

I . quasi-rA On the analogy of a few (see Few a), 
a has from the 16th c. been prefixed to many when 
followed by a pi. sb. or used absol. in plural sense. 
In such collocations many formally admits of being 
interpreted as a sb., meaning ‘ a great number . 
This interpretation is somewhat strained when a 
many is immediately followed by a pi. sb., because 
the ellipsis of of which must be assumed, is ab- 
normal ; but in the other cases it presents no diffi- 
culty, and it would often be impossible to deter- 
mine whether in the consciousness of the speaker 
the word is an adj. used absol. in pi., or a genuine 
sb. Confusion with Meinie, of which there are 
many traces in the 16th a, seems to have con- 
tributed to cause the word in this use to be appre- 
hended as a sb. Often with prefixed adj. as in. 
a + considerable, good, great, ^pretty, \ jolly many \ 
also f no small many. 

a. with pi, sb. {ox people) immediately following. 

In this use a many hardly differs in sense from many, and 

is now somewhat rare in literary use, though a good many, 
a great many , are common colloquially. 

2590 Marlowe Edw. II, iv. ii, Though a many friends 
Are made a way. 2624 Day Festivals xi. (1615). 300 There 
are in this Israel, the Sacred Scriptures of God, a many, 
many Widowes. a 1643 J. Shuts Judgem . fy Mercy (1645) 
180 Hee were a mad man that ta Secure himselfe from the 
Fire, would pile a many Billets betweeue him and the flame. 
2653 H. More A ntid. Ath. (1662) 97 A many such miracles. 
2690 Luttrele Brief Bel. (1857! II. 226 And great many 
men were at work upon the fortifications. 2776 Trial of 
Nundocomar 23/3 A great many people have seen hint 
besides. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. m. 768 The rates are high ; 
we have a-many poor. *813 Sk. Character (ed. 2) I. 205 It 
is a good many years since 1 have seen him. 2833 Tennyson 
Milled s Dau. 219 They have not shed a many tears. Dear 
eyes. 2841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xlviii. 12a They 
use a vast many beads. 1884 Manch. Exam. 17 May 4/8 
There are a gjeat many schools, .of technicology scattered 
over the Continent. 

b. Const, of 1 now only followed by a definite 
sb. or pronoun. (Some early quots. may belong 
to Meijsib.) 

2525 Ld. Berners Proiss. II. xxiv. 64 Benetb in the eoorte 
he sawe a great many of asses. 2530 Palsgk. 721 /rs.v.Slyde, 
A menye of brokes [png fas de ruisseaux], 2560 Whitehorne 
Arte War re 60 Caius Sulpitius . . set a greate many of 
Sackes vpon Mules. *584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xit. iii. 
(1886) 176 If Incubus could beget Merlins among us, we 
should have a joltle manic of cold prophets; 2653 Gauls 
Magastrom. 352- He. .had invited a many ofhis kindred and 
friends. 2656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccalinisAdvts.fr. P amass. 

II. xxiv. (1674) 173 An infinite many of men. 2722 Addison 
Sped. No. 3 7 1* r, I had an Opportunity of turning over a 
great many of her Books, 2726 B. Church Hist. Philip's 
War (1865) 1.227 He pick’d up a considerable many of their 
Women and Children, 2840 P. Parley's A ren, 183 A many of 
them played the truant on purpose to see the soldiers go 
through their manoeuvres. 285* Thackeray Esmond t. in, 
This was chiefly of the Catholic gentry, of whom there were 
a pretty many in the country. 

e. ellipt, and absol. (Quots. 1 556 and 1564 may 
belong to Meinie.) 

[2556 Olde A ntichrist 6 To the undoing of a great meanye. 
2564 Becon Display. Popish Mass Wks. hi. 47 b, Ye 
praye for Philippe and Cnenye, rao than a good meany.J 
2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1n.vii.7Q Const. And yet my Sky shall 
not want [sc. stars]. Dolpk. That may be, for you beare a 
many superfluously. 1604 Hieron Wks. I. 50.7 These and 
the like are the thoughts and speeches of no small many. 
2611 B. Jonson Catilhie To Rdr., The commendation of 
good things may fall within a many, their approbation hut 
in a few. 2788 T. Taylor Proclus' Comm. (1792) L Diss. 
p. xcv, Plato is ignorantly accused by a many; v for affirming 
that [etc.]. 2875 Higginson Hist. U. S. viii. 64 A good 
many died of hardship and fatigue. 168B Bryce Anter. 
Commw. III. cu. 438 But even in the East a good many may 
come from straitened homes. 

f 2 . sb. App. by confusion with Meiwis, used 
for : Company, host, flock; (one’s) retinue or 
following. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1506) 1609/2 We are .. mur- 
thered downe Kke a manie of sheep. 2579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. May 23 Before them yode a lusty Tabrere, That 
to the many a Home pype playd. 2586 Warner A lb. Eng. 
u v. (1589) 24 Those cruel! Lions.. which haue deuoured 
those Heards I had, and with my Manie’s blood Imbrud 
their fierce deuouring chappes. 2596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 3 
And forth he far’d with all his many bad. 1609 C. Butler 
; Pent. Mon. v. (1623) Lij, The manie begins: to march along.; 
thronging one another for haste. 2700 Dryden Fat. 4 

■ Arcite m. 545 The chiefs divide And wheeling east and 
I west before their many ride. 

: 3 . Philos. A multitude, plurality. Opposed to ene. 

4:2629 Fotherby Atheam. 11. x. § 4 (1622) 309 A.U Ones, 
and all Manyes, all wholes, all parts. 2788 T, Taylor 
1 Proclus' Comm. (2792) I. Diss. p. xx£v\ One idea, throughout 

■ all manys, wrapt up in one. 2864 Bowen Logic i. 4 The 
i Understanding has been called^ the unifying faculty, by 

which the many is reduced to unity. 

i Many- : see Manx-. 

| Manyew, obs. form of Mange. 

t Ma’nyfull, a. Obs. [f. Many + -ful.} Abim- 
j dant. (Also const, off 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 262 Many-full of woordys [marg. 
j omitiloquium].. .He J>at hath xnaaye woordys faryth. as m 
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fool j>at sellyth his chaffare wyth-outen wy}te and mcsure. 
*526 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. II. 80 All this mater I 
remytte unto your highe wisdoms and manyfull goodnes. 

+ Ma*:aygatei.s. Obs. [See Gate sbA 9 b.] 
In many ways. 

2373 Barbour Bruce i. 338 Knawlage off monvrstatis May 
quhile awailje full mony gatis. c 1420 Lay Folks Mass Bk., 
York Hours 35 Many fals witnes, J>ai wryedhym many gate. 
Many-headed, a. (Stress variable.) Having 
many heads. Often applied derisively to the people 
or populace ( the many-headed beast or monster, 
after Hor. Ep. 1. i. 76 Belua multorum es capilum). 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia n. (1590) 220 0 weak trust of the 
many-headed multitude. 1390 Spenser F. Q, 1. viii. 6 The 
proud Duessa.. High mounted on her many headed beast. 
1595 Daniel Civ. Wars it. xii, This many-headed monster 
Multitude, c 1611 Chapman Iliad 1. 478 That many-headed 
hill. 1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 2 That Many- 
headed Pope the Presbyterian Government. 1737 Pope 
Hor. Ep. n. i. 305 The many-headed Monster of the Pit. 
1819 Ld. J. Russell in Hansards Pari. Deb. XLI. 1105 
Are we then to conclude., that Somers [etc.] expelled a king 
in order to set up a many-headed tyranny ? 1849 Tennyson 
‘ You might have won’ 20 Keep nothing sacred: ‘tis but 
just The many-headed beast should know. 1832 Henslow 
Diet. Bot. Terms, Many-headed, when many distinct buds 
are seated on the crown of a rooL 

b. absol. (- ‘the many-headed multitude’.) 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xix, The playful disposition of the 
many-headed. 

Hence Hanyliea’aediiess. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 96 A Review, — which, among 
diverseother qualities of Cerberus, has that of many-headed- 
ness. 1889 Spectator 5 Oct., The many-headedness of a 
Parliament. 

t M&'nyhede. Obs. Also mani-. [f. Mart 
+ -liede, -head.] Multitude. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cl. 2 Loves him after mani-hede [Vulg. 
secundum multitudinem] of his mikelnesse. a 1400 Relig. 
Pieces Jr. Thornton MS. 45 For-)>i hat anehede es gude and 
manyhede alswa, hare-fore it behouede nede hat anehede 
and manyhede bathe ware in Godd. 

t Ma*uyie, me’uyie, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 5 
manga, ? rueniye, 6 men^ie, menze, 6-7 manzie, 
7 manzie, mangzie. [f. next vb.] = Maim sb. 

2456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 116 Quha ever 
strykis with wappin or othir villaynis manxe. c 1470 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab. v. ( Pari, Beasts\ xxxv, This wretchit wolf 
weipand thus on ha went, Of this meniye markand to get 
remeid. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxi. 12 He that hes for his 
awin gen3ie Ana plesand prop, but mank or men3ie. *389 
R. Bruce Serm. (1591) Y 3 b, Without a notable inconvenient 
ather to body or soule, or to boath, without a notable menze, 
as we speak. 1307 Skene De Verb. Sign., Machamivm, . . 
from the auld French worde Mehaigne, quhiik we call, 
Manzie, hurt, mutilation [etc.]. 1609— Reg. Maj. m. x. 
51b, Gif the seller did sell to the buyer ane thing, as 
without anie fault or menzie. Ibid. Table 86 b, Mangzie. 

f Manyie, menyie, v. Sc. Obs. Also 4-5 
xnenje, 6 menjie, mainzia. [a. OF. mahaignier : 
see Maim w.] = Maim v. 

a 1400 Trojan War n. 2131 Woundand, men^eand, and 
slaand. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxviii. 3 So sair the 
magryme dois me men3ie. 1397 Skene De Verb. Signif. 
s.v. Machamimn, He quha is mainzied, hes ane just cause 
to excuse himselte fra singular battell. 

t Ma-nykm, ma*nyMns, a. Obs. Forms : 
imanisra eynna, 2-3 monies cunnes, kunnes, 
kinnes, 3 mani cunnes, kinnes, -kine(s, 4 
many kyn(nes, mani-, mony-kin, 5 manykins, 
erron. -kingis. [Repr. early ME. monies kinnes 
(genit, sing, of Mart a. and Kin jAI) ; in OE. 
the synonymous pi. genitive manegra cynna occurs.} 
Of many kinds, 

a 900 [see Kin sb. 1 6 b]. _ c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) x. 7 Drihten 
onsent mane^ra cynna witu. exx 73 Lamb. Horn. 103 Heo 
[sc. anger] macaS monslehtas and monies cunnes ufel. c 1220 
Bestiary 460 Manikines cling. c 1273 Lay. 1292 per bi-won 
Brutus map! kine hinges, c 1375 Cursor M. 27412 (Fairf.) 
Manikin Jung him mai be-tide [ Cotton For nakm case fat 
mai tide], a 1400-30 A lexander 3864 Creuesses of manykins 
hewis. Ibid. 4530 Minerua was a maistres of many longis 
[sic] werkis. 

f Ma'nyment. Sc. Obs. Also manument. 
[a. F. maniement, f. tnanier to handle.] Man- 
agement. 

1367 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Set. 1. 1 . 5x4 Sen hir Hienes 
arryvalL. and taking of the manyment and governament of 
the effaris thairof on hir awin persoun. Ibid. II, 161 The 
maister of his Hienes awin Cunyiehouse or sic utheris as has 
the manyment thairof. x6oo 'Sc, Acts Jos. VI (1816) IV. 
245/t The saidis James and tnaister Johne had the govem- 
ament and manument of his haillrentis, leving, and affairis. 
Manynesa (me-nines). rare. [f. Many + 
-r icss«] Plurality, numerosity. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 113 Be multiplication, or manynes 
of Hynes. x886 Hall & Jastkow in Mind Jan. 60 The pease 
of manyness . .acts as a stimulus to us to beud all available 
energy to tally as fast as possible. 

Manyot, Manyour : obs. ff. Marioo, Manges. 
Manyplies (memiplaiz), sb. pi- Chiefly dial. 
Forms: 6 monyple, 8-9 manyplus, 9 monny-, 
moni-, mani-, manyplies. [f. Many + plies, pi. 
of Ply, fold, Cf. Marieold(s jA 2 ] The omasum 
or third stomach of a ruminant. Also, jocularly 
the stomach of a man. 

X774 Lambb Hist, Battell Flodden Notes 70 Monyple, a 
N.C, word. 1782 A. Monro Compar, Anat. (ed, 3) 39 
Omasum, vulgo the manyplus. 1803 Prize Ess. Highe. Soc. 
ScotL 11 . 218 In the fold of the second [«c] stomach or 


monnyplies. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 268 
As if he feared tiie very exertion of uttering a word or two 
might unsettle his moniplies. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 82/1 
The third stomach, the manyplus._ x 85 x Hume tr. Moquin- 
Tandon 11, 1. 43 In all the ruminating animals there are 
four stomachs : the ingluvies; . . the reticulum ; . . the omasum 
or many-plies ; and the abomasum. 

Manys(clx, obs. form of Menace v. 
Many-sided, a- (Stress variable.) 

1 . Having many sides ; multilateral. 

1660 Barrow Euclid t, Def. xxii, Many-sided figures are 
such as are contained under more right lines than four. 
a 1822 Shelley Def. Poetry Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 16 The drama 
..is a prismatic and many-sided mirror. 1847 Smeaton 
Builder's Man. 172 To find the area of irregular polygons, 
or many-sided figures. 

2 . fig. Having many aspects, bearings, capacities, 
or possibilities. (Suggested by Ger. vielseitig.) 

1843 Gladstone Glean. (1879) V. 37 Of many-sided aspect, 
x868— ■ Juv. Mundi x. (1870) 402 with many-sided intelli- 
gence. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 337 Since Christianity 
is manysided. 1892 Gardiner Student's Hist. Eng, 489 
Raleigh was. .a many-sided man ; soldier, sailor, statesman, 
historian, and poet. 

Hence HEanysi dedness. 

1833 Lytton Eng. 4 - English [ed, 2) II. 97 Wordsworth., 
has not, it is true, ‘the many-sidedness' of G 5 the._ 1837 
C. Lofft Selfformation I. 275 It tends to give him the 
decantatum illud of the Germans, . . manysidedness. 1866 
Sat. Rev. 19 May 584/1 What men gain m manysidedness 
it is said they are losing in vigour. 1870 Lowell Among 
my Bks, Ser. L (1873) 345 The many-sidedness of truth. 
Manyssh, -yssyche, obs. ff. Menace v. 
Manyways adv . : see Way. 
t Many-what. Obs. Forms: 3 man.i3wh.att, 
moniwhat, 4 mani-, mony -qnat(t, -what. [See 
What and cf. any what, somewhat .] Many things. 

cx 200 Ormin 1028 Enngless. .wi]>h he bisscopp spsekenn 
0 Godess hallfe off mani^whatt. a 1223 Ancr. R. 352 Hore 
liflode is herre, uor pilegrim eile <5 monih wat. a X300 Cursor 
M, 12598 (Cott.) Desputand tuix haim he satt, And bai him 
asked mani-quat [v, rr. many quat, maniquatt, mony what], 

Ma ny-wliere. rare. Also 4 maniquar(e, 
6-7 (with advb. s ) many wheres. [f. Many + 
Where.] In many places. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2x723 Bot has bitid oft mani quar, pat 
less folk ouercummen \>e mar. 2565 Jewel xiepl. Harding 
(x6xi) 433 This kinde of Praier..was many wheres receiued. 
<1x656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 289 It.. can no more 
according to the natural being even of a body glorified be 
many wheres at once. 1902 Lubbock Scenery Eng. 52 
Smoothed and polished rocks occur also ‘ many-where , if I 
may coin the word. 

M anywise adv. : see Wise sb. 

|| Manzanilia (msenzani'la, Sp. manhanzd^a). 
[b’p., f. manzanilia camomile.] A kind of dry and 
light sherry with a somewhat bitter flavour. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 466/1 Manzanilia, which is the 
favourite wine of the Spaniards.^ 187a Thudichum & Dtirwi 
Treat. Wine 653 Some descriptions of Manzanilia wine. 

Manzanilia, -illo : see Manchineel. 

II Manzanita (maenzanf ta, Sp. man])anz'ta). 
[Sp., dim. of mamana apple.] One of the berry- 
bearing shrubs of the genus Arctostaphylos found 
in the United States ; the bearberry. Also attrib. 

187a C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. iL 36 The reverence 
due to the Giver of manzanita berries. 

Manzie: see Manyie Sc. Obs. 

|| Manzil (m»*nzil). Forms: 7 manzeil, -eel, 
munsel, menzill, 9 mansale, munzil, -el, man- 
zil. [Arab, (hence Pers., Urdu) manzil , f. na- 

zalatodescend, alight.] a. A halting-place, b. The 
distance between two halting-places, a stage. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 55 Our next nights Manzeil 
was at Gogoam. 1698 Fryf.r Acc. E. India P. 23X In the 
middle of the Munsel [i.e. a whole Day’s Tourny) the Butler 
alights. 1840 J._B. Fraser Koordistan _ I. iv. 98 Fixing my 
first day’s munzil. at a village., ten miles from Ooshnoo. 
x88o L. Wallace Ben Hur L (x88i) 8 On thedesert, distance 
is . . measured . .by the saat, or hour, and the mamil, or halt. 

|| Ma*nzo. Obs. rare. [It.] Bull-beef. 

X594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 305 Cowes flesh, 
Manzo, bread of red graine,..the Sonne engendred vppn 
these, shall haue strength like a bull, but withall, bee. .of a 
beastly wit. 

Manzy, Sc. form of Meinie. 

Maon: see Maiione, Maund 2 . 

Maori (raa-ori, man®’ri), jA («.) PI. Maori, 
Maori[e)s. [The native name : said to mean 
‘ of the usual kind * (Morris Austral Eng.) ] 

1 . An individual of the brown race inhabiting 
New Zealand. Also attrib. or adj. pertaining to 
this race or their language ; absol. the language. 

1843 Penny Cycl, XXVII. 7 52 /x_The natives call themselves 
maori (aborigines), in contradistinction to the foreigners, or 
pakea. 1845 E. J. Wakefield Advent. N. Zealand I, vi. 

! 174 The Maori language. .possesses. .but few words which 
express abstract ideas. .. The Maori, as made a written 
language, is pronounced in the same way as German or 
Spanish. _ 1834 Goloer Pigeons Parlt. 34 Through bush 
and clearing searching for ye Full of the thoughts of shooting 
1 Maori. 1884 Century Mag. XXVII. 9x9 Cro wds of Maoris 
..thronged the streets. 

b. Comb., in names of plants and animals (see 
Morris Austral Eng. 1898) : Maori cabbage, 
the wild cabbage of New Zealand ; Maori-chief, 
1 a New Zealand Flathead fish, Notothenia ; Maori- 


head, a kind of sedge ; Maori-hen, the Weka or 
Wood-hen of New Zealand, Ocydromus, 

2 . A New South Wales fish, Corn's lineolatus. 
x88a Tenison-Woods Fish <5 • Fisheries N. S. Wales 74. 
1883 E. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N. S. Wales 25 (Fish. 
Exnib. Publ.) The ‘ Maori ’ ( Coris lineolatus ), a most varied 
and beautifully marked fish, of a rich vermilion. 

Maormor: see Mobmaor. 

Map (msep), sbX Also 6-7 mappe, 6-8 mapp. 
[ad. L. mappa , in class.L. ‘table cloth, napkin’, 
but in med.L. used transf. in the combination 
mappa mundi (see Mappemonde). 

Cf. the synonymous OF. mappe (rare ; also in Rousseau 
c 1770), Sp. mapa , Pg. mappa, G. mappe (obs. : the mod, 
sense ‘ portfolio ’ is not directly connected).] 

1 . A representation of the earth’s surface or a 
part of it, its physical and political features, etc., 
or of the heavens, delineated on a flat surface of 
paper or other material, each point in the drawing 
corresponding to a geographical or celestialposition 
according to a definite scale or projection. 

A hydrographical map is now more usually called a chart 
(formerly icard). 

1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 To make a 
bigger and a better mappe. 1389 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 130 The great Mapp of Mercator. 
1601 Shaks. Tioel. H. in. ii. 84 He does smile his face into 
more lynes, then is in the new Mappe, with the augmen- 
tation of the Indies. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. vii. 
(1633) _ 166 A Geographical! Mappe is a. pTaine Table, 
wherein the Lineaments of the U errestriall Spheare are 
expressed. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 97 ir s A rivulet not 
marked in the maps. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal 4- Coat- 
mining 44 On examination of a geological map it will be 
seen that [etc.]. 

b. transf. f A table, chart (obs.). Also (nonce- 
use), applied to a mental conception of the ar- 
rangement of something. 

1626 [Featley] tr. Parallel. To Rdr. A iij, Errors . .which, 
collected into a small map, they exhibite. 1835 Bain Senses 
4- Ini. lit. L | 43 (1864) 398 By a hurt on the ribs we come 
to connect feelings in tile chest with the place on our map 
of the body. 

e. A tract of country spread out like a map. 

_ 1784 Cowper Task 1. 321 A spacious map Of hill and valley 
interpos’d between. 

d. A figure resembling a map in form or outline. 
1822 Good Study Med. IV. 371 Motley dandriff. Scaliness 
in diffuse maps of irregular outline, and diverse colours. 

2 . fig. A detailed representation in epitome ; a 
circumstantial account of a state of things. Very 
common in the 1 7th c. ; now rare or Obs. 

c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlh. i, My voice, [O Lord], 
. . Before thy face my cases mapp it laieth. 1607 Rowlands 
Guy Warw. 59 Who in her Face a Map of sorrow wears, A 
countenance compos’d all mournful, sad. 1647 Saltmarsh 
Sparkles Glory (1847) 2 So as man is all created excellency 
in the map or abridgment. *791 Burke Lett., to R. Burke 
(1844) III. 227, I don’t know the map of their situation. 

f b. The em bodiment or incarnation (of a. virtue, 
vice, character, etc.) ; the very picture or image of. 
(So Sp. mapa.) Obs, (Common in the 17th c.) 

a 1591 H. Smith Si) if Man's Search Six Serm. (1614) E, 
What were man if he were once left to himselfe? A map of 
misery. 1606 Chapman Mans. D’Olive Plays 1873 I. 200 
Farewell the true mappe of a gull. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India <$• P. 83 They are the absolute map of sordidness, 
fareing hardly, and professing fairly. 

f c. An aggregation, multitude. Obs. 
a 159a Greene Selimus Wks. (Grosart) XIV, 199 In whose 
high thoughts A map of many valures is enshrin’d. _ 1397 
Middleton WiscL. Solomon xv. 12 My soul, saith he, is but 
a map of shows, No substance, but a shadow for to please, 
f 3 . [? After L. mappa ; cf. G. mappe portfolio.] 
? A wrapper. Obs. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents 220 But some then will demaund, 
where had Pope Alexander , . that map or net at Rome 
wherin (it is said) the napkin of our Sauiour Christ is pre- 
serued. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as map- ^graver, -maker, 
-making, -monger, -mounter, - seller ; map-like 
adj. ; map butterfly, a butterfly with map-like 
markings; map-flapping Mil., the process of trans- 
mitting by flag-signals the outline of a map (or 
other drawing) ; map liolien., a lichen, Lecidea 
geographica, the thallus of which has markings 
resembling a map 5 map-measurer, an instrument 
for measuring distances on maps (Knight Did. 
Mech. 1875); map-meter = prec. ; map-turtle, 
an American turtle, Malaclemmys gcographicus, so 
called from the markings of the sheil (Cent. Diet.). 

1894 E. H. Aitken Naturalist on Proivl 50 The delicately 
devised *Map Butterfly, Cyrestis thyodamas. xS86 Longm. 
Mag, Feb., (art.) *Map-fiapping. 166a Evelyn Chalcogr. 
Contents, Chart and *Map-gravers. 1796 Nemnich Polygl. 
Lex. Nat. Hist., *Map lichen. Lichen geographicus. 1775 
Romans Florida App. 77 Our wise * map-makers . . have 
corrupteditinto Ponio bay, xZirjParkes’ Catal. Instruments 
30 Opisometer or "Map Meter. 1639 Fuller Holy Warv. 
xiv. (1840) 267 Agreat*mapmonger. .undertook totravelover 
England by help of his maps. 2838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
* Map-mounter, a workman who backs maps with canvas, 
varnishes and fixes them, on rollers [etc.]. 17x0 Lond. Gas. 

No. 4683/4 Sold by C. Browne, Print and *Map-seller. 

Hence Ma'pless a., without maps. 

1639 Fuller App. Inj. Itinoc. 1. 5 Mr. Camden’s Britania. 
His first Edition was a Babe in a little.. Octavo;, .the third, 
a Youth in a Quarto (but Map-less). 1889 T. Hodgkin 
Dynasty of Theodosius 154 Their deficiency of light cavalry 


MAP, 


149 


MAR. 


days, 


D.), 

' 14x6 Tii Rot. Pat. fy Claus. Cancel. Hib. Cal. (1828) 1. 213/1 
Rex assignavit Johannem 'Baxter, .ad capiendum, emendum, 
& arrestandum quascunque pelles de martryns, mappekyns, 
cuniculomm [etc.]. 1823-80 Jamieson, Map, lit., nibbler, a 

name sometimes given to a rabbit. . 

Map (msep), vP Inflected mapped (msept), 
mapping, [f. Map sbP Cf. Sp. mapar, G. 
mappieren .] 

1 . trans. To make a map of; to represent or 
delineate on a map. 

i6oz Warner Alb. Eng. xu. lxxi. (1612) 297 Not moop’t at 
home, but mapping Lands. 1847 Gkote Greece 11. xxvi. 
(1862) III. 19 Thrace, which is even now imperfectly known 
and badly mapped. 1849 Macaulay Hist . Eng. iii. I. 411 
While he, on the rock of Saint Helena, mapped the con- 
stellations of the southern hemisphere. 

absol. 1901 R. Kipling Kim xii. 321 They will plot and 
survey and map of course, 
b. iransf. and Jig. Obs. 

1386 Warner Alb. Eng. vt. xxxii. (1589) 143 Of which 
letigious Famelies here mapped be the Lines. x6xi Shaks. 
Cymb. iv. i. i, I am neere to th’ place where they should 
meet, if Pisanio haue mapp’d it truely. 1889 Rider Hag- 
gard in Illustr. Lotul. Nexus 23 Feb. 237/1 The form of 
a man. .vaguely mapped upon the twilight. 

e. pass. Of a landscape : To be extended to the 
eye as in a map. 

184s Darwin Voy. Hat. xix. (1852) 449 To the south the 
broken land and water., was mapped with clearness before 
us. 1830 Clough Dipsychus 11. v. 

d. To map down : to set down or delineate, as 
in a map. 

1868 Helps Realmah xiv. (1876) 373 He is just the sort of 
quiet, observant fellow to be mapping all our characters 
down. 

2 . Map out. a. To represent in detail on a map. 

a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 387 He..thinkes it 

not needful to map out before the Traveller every Town 
and Village of all the Shires through which he should pass. 

b. jig. f(a) To record minutely (obs.). (b) To 
plan out (a course of conduct or behaviour), to 
divide up (a period of time) into sections allotted 
to different occupations. 

1619 Hales Lett. Synod Dart 15 Jan. in Gold. Rem. 
(1673) 11. 76 One amongst them there is who hath taken the 
paines to Mappe out your behaviour since your first 
footing in the Synod. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
v, A woman of her position probably., mapped out her year 
among her friends. 1891 Laxu Times XCII. 130/x These 
volumes.. map out before us the whole law affecting the 
marriage contract. 

c. To divide (a country) into districts, as by lines 
on a map. 

i860 Motley Netkerl. (1868) I. i. 5 The territory of these 
countries was mapped out by no visible lines. 1870 E. 
Peacock Rolf Skirl. II. 248 The Continent was not then 
mapped out with tourists’ routes. 

t Map, vA Obs. rarer 1 , [? cogn. with Mops z>.] 
trans. To bewilder. 

c 1425 Festivals 173 in Leg. Rood (1871) 216 Oure lady. . 
lay still doted and dased As a womman mapped and mased. 
Map : see also Mop. 

Mapamond(e, obs. form of Mappemonde. 
Mapkin. : see Map sbP 

Maple (m£i-p’ 1). Also 4-5 mapil(l, -ul(le , -el, 
7 may pis. [OE. *mapel, *mapul, only in mapellrtow 
Maple-tree, and in mapulder of the same meaning : 
cf. OS. mapulder (Gallde), MLG. mapeldorn. 

The late ON. mgpur-r (rare -1 ) seems to be an alteration 
of the Eng. word after the synonymous but unconnected 
ON .mgsnrrt see Mazer. Beside the OTeut. type *ntaplo- 
represented in the Eng. and OS, word, there was a synony- 
mous *viatlo - represented in OHG. magyalira, mod.G. 
vtaszkolderp the relation between these two forms has not 
been explained.] 

1 . Any of the trees or shrubs of the genus Acer, 
flourishing in northern temperate regions, many 
of which are grown for shade or ornament, some 
valued for their wood, and some for a sugar pro- 
duct. The Common Maple is Acer campestre. 
The fruit of these trees is a double-winged samara 
or 1 key V 

770 [see Maple-tree]. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1384 
Maples, asshe, 00k, asp, planes longe. c 1386 — Kttl.'s T. 
2065 Mapul. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 9 The Maple seeldom 
inward sound. 1632 T. Morton Neio Eng. Canaan u. ii. 
(1637) 63 Mayple, . . very excellent, for bowles. 1732 Genii. 
Mag. II. 673 The Maple blushing gratifies the Sight. 1836 
W hittirr ii anger v, Silver birches, golden-hooded, Set with 
maples, crimson-blooded. 

b. With qualifying word, applied to various 
species of the genus Acer : e. g. 

"Bird’s-eye Maple (cf. 2) = sugar maple ; Black or 
Black Sugar Maple, A. nigrum ; Cretan Maple, A. 
creticum-, Dwarf Maple, A . glabrum (Cent. Diet. 1890); 
Goose-foot Maple = striped maple (ibid.); Great or 
Greater Maple - sycamore maple ; Hairy Maple, A. 
barbatum ; Hard Map] e— sugar maple ; Italian maple, 
A. upvalue ; Montpellier Maple, A . xnompessulanum, 
found in southern France; Mountain Maple, A . spicatum, 
found on mountains in North America ; Norway Maple, 
A. platanoides \ ' Red or Red-flowering, Scarlet or 
ocarlet-flowering Maple, A . rubrum ; Rock Maple = 
sugar mayle ; Silver, Silver-leaved, or White Maple, 


prevented them from.. obtaining, in those mapless 
the much-needed information. 

Map, sb* dial. {Sc.) [Cf. map vb., to rri 
(E.D. !>.).] A rabbit. Hence Ma’ppie (E. D. 
Aivra.YUriYL in the same sense. 


A. dasycarpum, of eastern North America; Soft Maple, 

‘ either the red or the silver maple ’ (Cent. Diet.) ; Striped 
Maple, A. penttsylvanicum (or striatum), moosewood ; 
Sugar Maple, .A. saccharinnm of North America, which 
yields maple-sugar ; Swamp Maple = red maple ; Syca- 
more Maple, A. Pseudo-pla tanus (see Sycamore) ; vine 
Maple, A. circinatutn (Cent. Diet.). Also Ash-leaved 
Maple, any tree of the genus Negundo ; box-elder. 

1597 Gbrarde Herbal hi. cxii. 1300 The great. Maple, not 
rightly called the Syeomore tree, .is a stranger in England. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) s.v. Acer. 1800 Med, Jrnl. IV. 
246 The sugar and silver maple, Acer saccharinum , and A. 
dasycarpon. 1866 Treas. Hot. 1876 Burroughs {Vinter 
Sunshine (1895) 93 Soft maple makes a very fine white sugar. 

2 . The wood of any of these trees. Bird's-eye 
maple (see Bird’s-eye 4). Curled maple : a wood 
in which the grain is much undulated or comorted, 
obtained from the broad-leaved, red, and sugar 
maples. Mottled, Russian maple { see quot. 1S75). 

1396-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 214, ix sawsars de 
Mapill. 1663 Cowley Ess., Agric. Wks. 1710 II. 714 He 
seats him in a Throne of Maple. 1664 Evelyn Sylva x. 28 
The Maple. . was of old held in equal estimation almost with 
the Citron; especially the Bruscum, the French-Maple, 
and the Peacocks-tail-Maple. 1803 Wordsw. Frel. I. 515 
The naked table, snow-white deal, Cherry or maple. 1847 
W. Darlington Amor. Weeds, etc.(r86o) 92 The. wood of 
the Red Maple — especially that variety or form of it, known 
as Curled Maple. 1873 Lire’s Diet. A ris 1 1 1. 2 16'l'he Russian 
maple is thought to be the wood of a birch tree. . .The bird's 
eye maple is the American variety... The mottled maple is 
a commoner variety. 

8 . attrib. and Comb. , as maple grove, leaf, f warr 
( = knot in tree), wood ; quasi-<zff/. with sense £ made 
of maple wood as in maple chair , cup, dish. Also 
f maple biscuit, some kind of confectionery; 
t maple block, a block of maple wood on which 
tobacconists cut tobacco ; maple-borer, an insect 
which bores the wood of maples {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; 
maple bush, the mountain maple, A cer spicatum ; 
maple disease, a disease of certain maples caused 
by the fungus Phyllosticta acericola {Cent. Diet.) ; 
maple eye, in graining, an eye-shaped mark like 
those found in maple wood ; maple face, a 
spotted face ; so maple-faced adj. ; maple grey, 
a kind of grey pea ; maple-honey U.S. , the un- 
crystallized part of the sap of the sugar maple 
(Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1859) ; maple key, the 
fruit of a maple-tree (see Key sbP 14) ; maple 
knob (see quot.) ; maple molasses, syrup U.S. , 
a syrup obtained by evaporating maple sap or dis- 
solving maple sugar {Cent. Diet .); maple rounoi- 
val, a kind of rouncival pea (cf. maple grey) ; 
maple sugar, the sugar obtained by evaporation 
from the sap of certain maples; maple sugary, 
a maple sugar factory. Also Maple-root, -tree. 

1733 Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. iii 4s A Flask of Pontack, 
..with Cakes, “Maple Biscuits, and other Sweetmeats [at 
Allost, in Flanders], 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. iii. He has his 
“maple block, his sil.uer tongs. 1821 Schoolcraft Trav. 
162 The small red twigs of the . .“maple hush. 1649 Ogilby 
AEneis vnr. (1684) 292 A *Maple Chair, graced with a Lion’s 
Skin. 1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 7 The service of present- 
ing the king with three “Maple-Cups on the day of his 
Coronation. 1634 Milton Comas 391 Who would rob a 
Hermit of his Weeds, His few Books, or his Beads, or “Maple 
Dish? 1873 E. Sfon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 424/2 Put 
in the “maple eyes by hand. 1633 B. Jonson Tale of Tub 
ll. i, What 1 Rowle-powle l “Maple-face 1 All fellowes 1 
1650 Bulwer Antfiropomet. 139 Ere long these adulterate 
Colours will moulder, and then the old maple-Face ap- 
peaves. 1607 Middleton Five Gallants iv. vii. Yon un- 
lucky, “maple-faced rascal. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric, II. 583 The Marlborough gray, the horn gray, the 
“maple gray. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 773/2 A “maple grove 
. .is. .regarded as a valuable feature on a Canadian farm. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., Oct. (1679) 26 Ashen, Sycomor, 
and “Maple keys. 1838 Homans Cycl. Comm. 1316/1 In 
addition to the above-named varieties [curled ana bird’s- 
eye maples], two other kinds occur in the sue us, or ex- 
crescences, which grow on the trunk or roots of this tree. 
..The most valuable variety is known by the name of 
Variegated “Maple-knob. 1418 E. E. Wills{ 1882) 36 Wroght 
wit “mapil leues and fret of .iij. foilL 1900 Daily Nexus 
1 Jan. 3/2 The Canadians ; the wearers of the maple leaf. 
176a Mills Syst. Pract. Husb. I. 466 The green and the 
“maple rouncivals require a stronger soil than the white. 
1784 J. Belknap in B. Papers (2877) II. 181 A sauce composed 
of raspberries, cream, and “maple sugar. 1890 E. W. Gosse 
P. H. Gosse 93 A log-hut. .a young “maple-sugary, and four 
tons of hay. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 26 A mazer 
ywrought of the “Maple Warre. 17.. Mortimer Husb. (J.), 
Of the rottenest “maple wood burnt to ashes they make a 
strong lye. 1803 Med. Jrnl, XIV. 172 Maple wood is., 
much used for the lathe. 

Hence Mapled (m^'pTd) a., grown with maples. 
1831 Whittier Chapel of Hermits 371 This mapled ridge 
shall Horeb be. 

Maple, variant of Mapple Obs., a mop. 
Maple-root. The root of the maple, formerly 
used medicinally. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1377 [In the list of his own 
compositions.] The Murnyng of the mapely rote. 1609 
T. Ravenscroft's Pammelia xxxi. C 3 b, My Ladie’s gone to 
Canterbury, S. Thomas be her boote, Shee met with Kate 
of Malmsbury, why weepst thou maple roote? 1640 Par- 
kinson Theat. Bot. xvi. xxvi. 1427 Or Maple roote in pouther 
made Take oft in Wine, a present med’eine knowne. 

Ma-ple-tree. = Maple i. 

_ 770 in Birch Cart. Sax. (1885) I. 290 Of Jmm syrf treowe 
in p rug’ mapel treow in forweard werdune. c 1425 Foe, in 


Wr.-Wulcker 646/19 Hec ascer, mapulletre. 1379 Lyly 
Eupfvues (Arb.; xoq Is not. .dunge [taken] out of the Maple 
tree by the Scorpion 1 1839 Geo. Eliot M. Bede ii, As Dinah 
walked ., towards the cart under the maple-tree. 

Mapold., -olt, mappel : see Mapple Obs. 
Mappemonde (mEepmffu-nd). Now only Hist. 
Forms : 4-5 mappemounde, mapamond(e, 6 
mappamo(u)n.d, 9 mappemonde. [a. F. mappe- 
monde, ad. tned. L. mappa mundi map of the world. 
Cf. mod.Pr. mapomoundo , Sp. tnapatmmdi.] The 
map of the world ; in early quots., the world itself. 

138^ Chaucer To Rosemounde 2 Madame, ye ben of al 
beaute shryne As fer as cercled is the mappemounde [MS. 
mapamonde]. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 102 And sette proprely 
the bounde Aftre the forme of Mappemounde. C1450 Hol- 
land howlat 328 Marchonis in the mapamond. .nixt dukis 
in dignite. 1333 Bellenden Livy Prol. ii, The twynkland 
sternis about j;e rnappamound. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 
Ii. 125 Of all palice it was the luminair, That euer 3k was 
maid on Mappamond. 1864 Major in Archseologia XL. 1 
Memoir on a Mappemonde by Leonardo da Vinci. 1891 
J. Winsor Columbus ii. 61 The mappemonde, which was 
drawn in 1500, by one of Columbus’s pilots, Juan de la 
Cosa. 

Ma-pper. [f. Map vP + -er 1 .] A map-maker. 
1633 Person Varieties 1. 44 Our moderne Navigaiors and 
Mappers. 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I, ii. 32 
Columbus . . lived as a mapper with his father-in-law. 

So IVi aTPery (, contemptuous ), the making of maps. 
i£o6 Shaks. Tr. ft Cr. 1. iii. 205 They call this Bed-worke, 
Mapp’ry, Closset- Warre. 1840 l' ait’s Mag. VII. 411 Pro- 
tocols. , and what not, the mere mappery and paper projection 
of what has had, or may have, some relation to a deed. 

Mapping (rnse'pirj vbl. sb. [f. Map vP + -ingL] 
The action of Map vP ; the drawing of maps, map- 
making; planning. Also with out, down. 

177S in Ash Suppl. _ 1849 Murchison Siiuria v. 93 Cor- 
rections being made in the mapping of faults and strata. 
1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh ix. 838 Less mapping out 
of matter to be saved, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on PI. ti. i, 
When the miller talked of ‘mapping’ and ‘summing’ in 
a vague and diffident manner. 1868 Locryer tr. Gnillemin's 
Heavens (ed.3) 300 The actual mapping down of the spectra 
of several of the brightest stars. 

attrib. r866 W, F. Stanley Math. Drawing Instr. 12 A 
very fine kind of writing-pen, termed a mapping pen. 
Ma’ppist. rare. [f.MAFzG + -1ST.] Mapper. 
a 1618 Sylvester Little Bartas 311 Learned Mappists, on 
a Paper small, Draw (in Abbridgement) the whole Type of 
all. 1888 Academy 28 Jan. 63/3 The mappist Collins calls 
the river between Oxford and Wallingford the Isis, 
t Mapple. Obs. In 5 mappel, mapolt, -old, 
6 maple, [app. ad. late L. ntappula (?in mo- 
nastic use), dim. of mappa napkin s ste Map sbP, 
Mop sb.] A mop. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 325/2 Mappel, idem quod Malkyn. 
1466 Mann. # Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 346 Thrommes for 
pyche mapoltes. i486 Naval Acc. Hen. VH ( 1896) 16 Shepe 
skynnes for mapoldes. 1599 Nashk Lenten Stuffe Ded. 
A 2 With Cales beards, as broade as scullers maples, that 
they make cleane their boates with. 

Ma ppy, a. [f. Map sbP + -y.] Like a map. 

1861 Thoknbury Turner (1862) I. 230 He had a horror ot 
what he said Wilson called ‘ being too mappy ’. 1873 Miss 
Broughton Nancy III. 152 A dead colourless flat, dotted 
witli little round trees, .. one of those mappy views, that 
lack even the beauties of a map. 

Mapul(le, obs. form of Maple. 

Maquaroon, obs. form of Macaroon. 
Maquerel, -el(l)a : see Mackerel 1 and 2. 

II Ma<TUi(makf ). Also 8 mague. [Chilian Sp.] 
The Chilian shrub Aristotelia Maqui (N.O. 7 'ih- 
acese), yielding a valuable fibre, and producing 
berries often used in the adulteration of wine. 

1704 Ovalle's Chili in Churchill’s Voyages III. 48 There 
are also trees call’d Magues. 1809 tr. Molina’s Nat. Hist . 
Chili I. 37 The maqui, a species of cornel, i860 Treas. Bot, 
719/ 2 Maqui (F r.), A rislotelia. 1890 Daily Nexus 5 Feb. 5/4 
The Chilian Consul-General expresses his opinion that the 
attention of our farmers will soon be called to the cultivation 
of the plant known In Chili as the Maqui. ..The sudden 
demanafor the dried Maqui berry in France is., not without 
significance. 

Mar (mar), sb. Also 3 mer(e, 6 marr, 7 marre. 
[f. Mar v.] 

f 1 . A hindrance, obstruction ; an impediment in 
speech. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 67 For J>an sal mede wltouten mere, be 
mette for dede or bettur or were. Ibid. 24802 A gret vesuu 
wel sceu he cuth, wit-vten ani mer in ninth. 1633 R. Baillie 
Dissuas. Vind. (1655) 43 The main marre of their labour 
was the common error of Independency. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gallovid. Encycl., Maunt, to speak thick and fast ; to have 
a marr in the speech. 

2 . Something that mars or impairs; a drawback 
to. In early use, ^ a fault, rare. 

1531 Ascham Let. to E. Raven 18 May Eng. Wks. (1761) 
384, 1 trust my will to write shall match the marrs I make 
in it. 1876 Dk, Edinburgh in Daily Nexys_ x May 2/6 The 
only mar to the pleasure I feel in again hoisting the pennant 
1901 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 70/1 It was no mar to the day 
for Roderic to share Miss Allan thus. 

Mar (mar), v. Forms; 1 merran, mierran, 
rcirran, myrran, 3 msere, 3-5 merre, 3-6 mer (e, 
3-7 marre, 3-8 marr, 4 mire, 5-7 mare, 4- mar. 
[Com. Teut. OE. merran corresponds to OFris. 
mend to hinder (only once, in 3rd pers. sing. pres, 
ind. vieert), OS. merrian to cause to stumble or 
err, to hinder (MLG., MDu. merren to hinder. 
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c 1230 Halt Meid. 13 ]>at ha [.tct. 1 i ire limert & hire wittes] ' 
ne merren ne formealten purh licomliche lustes i flesche 
fulSe. 13.. E. E.Allit. P. C. 17a Loal synkes in hissynne 
& for hfc sake marres ! c 1440 York Myst. i. 93 My mighte 
arid my mayne es all marrande, Helpe, feiawes, in faythe I 
am fallande. 1530 Palsgr. 638/1 The baste thyng in the 
worlde, if it be myskept, will marre in proeessa of tyme. 
1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. i. (1623} C iv, The Host.. could 
not choose in that space but melt and marre. 

3. traits. To harm, injure (a person, etc.), a. To 
inflict destructive bodily harm upon. In later 
use, to mangle, disfigure (now arch.}. 

0x205 Lay. 1903 Vfele he [a wrestler} hine mserde ah na 
wiht he hit ne mende. i bid. 22345 Arftures men letten fleon 
vniraete flan and tnerden Irisc folc, & hit swiSe ualden. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 5553 What mighty were marrit, & martrid 
to dethe. c 1470 Got. 4 Ganv. 96 Quhy has thow marrit my 
man, with maistri to mene ? c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymtm 
vi. 140 Goo> backe agen, & marre not your horse about 
noughte, 1530 Palsgr. 598/2 And you heale his legge up 
afore you kyll the deed flesshe quyte you marre liyra for 
ever. 1535 Covcrdale Isa. iii. 15 Wherfore do ye oppresse 
my people,, and marre y“ faces of tlie innocentes? 1573 
Turberv. Veneris a 1 You may kepe them from, going out, 
and that other dogs do not byte them, or that they he troden 
upon or marred with mens feete. 1656 Culpeper Eng. 
Physic, enlarged 59 , 1 am confident .. That if you mar the 
very Apple of their [young swallows’] Eyes with a Needle, 
she shal recover them again. 169a Ray Disc. 1. iv. (1713) 
57 Those.. Embryos may, by a violent cause, be marred or 
deformed in the womb. 1812 Scott Let. to Miss % Baillie 
17 Jan., in Lockhart , The watchword of these young heroes 
..was — Marhim.^ 1845-6 Trench Huh. Led. Ser. 11. vi. 233 
Some limbs of his body broken off and some marred and 
battered by the. .waves. 1887 Bowen Virg. /Enoid vi. 495 
Noble Deiphobus here he beholds, all mangled and marred. 

fb* To ruin, damage seriously (a person, his 
fortunes, etc.). Often in antithesis with mend. 05s. 

c 1350 Will. Paler ne 1171 lle^h king of heuene..ne 
fauore nouijt my fo [MS. so my] pat fhtsl'y me so marres. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 66 j?e foies foundeden hem-self freres of 
the Pye, And maken hem mendynauns & marre ho puple. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 720 Soche a maiden to mar hat he most 
Iouet 1 c 1440 York Myst. xxvii. 1x9 The fende is wrotlie 
with 30U and me, And will 30U marre if pat he may. 1560 
Becon Sick Man's Salve Wks. II. 220 b, Thys sycknesse 
hath vtterly marred me. 1607 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 97 Mend 
your speach..lest it mar your fortunes. 1611 Bible jfer. 
xiii. 9 After this maner will 1 marre the pride of Iudah. 1614 
Chamberlain Let. in Court .5- 'Times Jets. I, I. 320 The par- 
liament will mend him or quite mar him. x6x6 R. C. Times' 
Whistle 111. 1151 But now this hoy.. doth all his fortunes 
marre. 1622 R. Hawkins Yoy. S. Sea (1847) 104 Pittie 
marreth the whole cittie. 

e. To ruin or damage morally. 05s. exc. dial. 
to ‘spoil’ a child by indulgence: cf. Marked///, a. 

1530 Palsgr. 483/1 You cherysshe this chylde so- moche 
that you shal marre him. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. ii. § 1 
That it [learning] doth marre and peruert mens dispositions 
for matter of gouernment and policie. a 1639 W . W h ateley 
Prototypes 11. (1640) 153 Those that have thesegood abilities, 
must take heede of marrying [He] themselves, and defiling 
them by being proud of them. 1684 Wood Life 9 Oct. 
(O.H.S.) III. 114 Digby Lord Gerard. .was utterly mar’d 
by keeping company with base lewd fellowes. 

+ 4. To confuse, bewilder ; to perplex, trouble ; 
to grieve, distress. [Cf. OF. marrir .] 05s. 

13.. Cursor M. 15723 Ful merred war pai in pair mode. 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. vii. 29 On mold'e y waxe mad, 
a maide marreth me, c 1350 Will. Paterne 884 He ferd 
as a mased man an marred neiy honde. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints vL {Thomas) 354 He.. Is lyk a man pat merknes 
merryse,. 0x485 Digby Myst. iv. 1054 To blame ye are. 
With this dedly sorow your-self to marre. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 523 O mad monstour 1 marrit out of tbi mynd. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. in. x. 31 But minds of mortall men are 
much ell mard And mov’d amisse with massy mucks unmeet 
regard. 1603 Philotus cxlvtii, As ane out of his mynde or 
marrit. He hes mee of his hous debarrit. 

+ 5. intr. To err ; to go astray ; to be or become 
bewildered or confused. 05s. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xxii. 29 ^ie merras vel ge 
duellas [Vulg. erratic'], c 1420 Aniurs ofArth. xio (Douce 
MS.) Hjt marred, hit memered, hit mused for madde. 
4x440 York Myst. xliv. 166, i Doct. pai are drounken, all 
pes men3e,_ Of muste Or wyne, I wol'le warande. ii Doct. 
No we certis pis was wele saide, pat makis per mynde to 
marre, c 1475 RaufCoifyar 22 Amang thay myrk Montanis 
sa mad'lie thay mer. <21510 Douglas K. Hart 1. 104 All 
that couth attene the castell neir. It made tharne for to mer 
amiss, and mang. 

Mar, obs.f. Mayor, Mere sis. ; More si. and; a. 
Mar-, vbl. stem, prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. 
(chiefly 17th cent, nonce- wds.)y with sense ‘ one who 
or something which mars’, and ad/s., with sense 
‘that mars’; as mar-all sb. and ad]., mar-feast ,, 
-goad, -hawk, -joy, mar -right adj. ; mar -tail, 

a derisive term for a prostitute. Also Makpeot. 
x6xx Florid, Ser sparecchia, a *mar-all, a spoile-all, a 
busie-headed fellow. <2x625 Fletcher Chances t, i, And 
what now_Mean e they to study, Anthony, Morall Philosophy, 
After their mar-all women? x8ai Scott Kenilw. i, I will 
drink a. round, .rather than be termed a *raar-feast. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Rev. iii. 2 Hypocrisie, that pernicious “mar- 
good. 1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 142 Such a man. .shall 
selclome prove ape rfecte falconer but a “Tnarrehawfce. <2x628 
F. Grevil A/ahatn iv. i, He hath no good : you have no ill 
but be: This “Marre-right yielding’s honors Tyranny. 
21620 Fletcher Chances tv. ii. Well, my sweet mistress, 
well, good madam *martaile 1 
b. esp. in mar-prelate, first used in the pseudonym 
‘Martin Marprelate’, adopted by the writer or 
writers of certain tracts issued in 1588-9, which 
gave rise to a fierce controversy ; hence attrib., as 


Marprelate controversy , tracts \ also Marprelate 
v., to inveigh in the style of ‘ Marprelate’ ; Mar- 
prelatist, attrib. belonging to the Marprclateparty. 
Also in many nonce-words occurring in the Mar- 
prelate tracts or in later works referring to them. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 20 You are culled Elmar, but 
you may be better called marehne. .hauing cut them all 
downe. 1589 Mar Marline 6 Hee might have cal'd himsdfe 
Mar-preest. 1589 Hay any Work 11844) 32 As for Mar- 
church, and Mar-religion, they haue [etc.]. Ibid. 44 You 
Mar-prince, Mar-law, Mar-magestrate. 1636 II. Sydenham 
Serm. Sol. Occ. [1637) z 7 ° Those tongues which.. Mar- 
Prelated . . of old against the Ecclesiasticke Hierarchy. 
1862 R. Vaughan Nonconformity 56 The notorious Mar- 
prelate tracts. X879 Sat.. Rev. 6 Sept 298 The series of 
marprelatist characterizations of the contemporary Anglican 
episcopate. 

Mara 1 (ma-ra). A large hare-like cavy, JDoli- 
chotis patachonica, native of Patagonia. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 214/2 The Mara or Patagonian Cavy. 
1859 Wood Nat. Hist, 1 . 578. 

H Mara 2 (mana). [Skr. Mara, f. tnr to die.] 
The ' Satan ’ of Buddhist m)thology. 

1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law p. xliii/l'he army of Mara, 
the evil one. 1879 Sir E. Arnold Lt. Asia vl xix. 159 The 
ten duel Sins came — Mara’s mighty ones, Angels of evil. 

1' Marabas. Sc. 05s. [After F. bonnet a la 
marrabaise (Rabelais), from OF. marrabais ‘ crypto- 
Judasus Marbano.] attrib., in marabas bonnet 
‘ a large flat cap ’ ( Jam.). 

1538 Burgh. Rec. Edin. (1871) II. 91 To ilk ane of the said 
7 olticeris ane marabas bonet with ane qubyte fedder. 1539 
Ld, Trms. Acc. in Pitcairn trim. Trials I. 297* AneMar- 
rabas Bonett. 

Marabbot(h,-abbutt,-abot(e:setMAEABQur. 
Marablane, obs. form of Mybobalan. 
Marabou 1 (mas-rabr?). Also marabout, 
marabu. [a. F. marabauit, app. repr. a vulgar 
Arabic use of inurabit hermit, Marabout. ‘The 
stork is said to be Mrabt, i. e. holy’ (Pagnt in 
Dozy Suppl. atex JDictt. arabes, s.v. inurabit)] 

1. A large stork or heron, Leptoptihis marabou 
or entmenifer, a native of Western Africa. Now 
applied also to the adjutant-bird of India, Lepto- 
ptilus dubius or argala. Also marabou stork. 

1826 Denham <J- Clappcrtoids Traa. N. fy Central Africa 
App< 203 M. Temminck,. has given it [xc. this African 
species] the name of Argala, while for the Indian bird,., 
he proposes the name of Marabou. We have ventured to 
reverse the order of these names;.. we have assigned the 
African species the title of Marabou, which . . is a word 
peculiar to Africa. x86x Du Chaillu Equat. Afr. xiv. 223 
The ugly marabouts, from whose tails our ladies get the., 
feathers for their bonnets. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xL 
175, 1 shot a crocodile, and a marabou stork, 

2. A tuft or plume of the soft white downy 
feathers found under the wings and tail of these 
birds, used for trimming hats and dresses. Also 
marabou feather, plume. Also colled, sing., 
trimming made of these feathers. 

1823 Repos. Arts, etc. Ser. ni. I. 57 A good many [bats] are 
trimmed with marabouts only. Ibid. 1S4 Marabout plumes. 
1828 Lady Granville Lett. (18^4) il 15 Lady George in 
a toque with marabouts. 1839 Thackeray Second Led. 
Fine Arts ii. Wks. 1900 XII 1 . 276 A marabou feather which 
she wears in her turban. 1884 Illustr. Loud. News 11 Oct. 
338/3 Ladies who rejoice in the soft fluffy white feather 
trimming called marabout. 

transf. x86z H. Markyat Year in Sweden II. 444 Birch 
varies the scene with its drooping marabouts. 

3. An exceptionally white kind of raw silk which 
can be dyed without first removing the natural gum. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 248 It is only a finishing degree 
of twist which marabout receives after dyeing, xfiqg Cas- 
sell's Techn, Educ. ix. 155 Marabout is silk thrown twice. 

|| Marabou 2 . [Louisiana Fr.] (See quot.) 
2859 Bartlett Diet. Ainer., Marabou, the variety of 
negro which springs from, a mulatto and a grille. 

ifMarabout (mse-rabwt). Forms: 7 mari- 
bot(t, marybot, -buck, morabit, marabot, mo- 
rabot, marabou, 8 marabbot(h, marabbutt, 
marahbut, marabote, marbut, 9 marabut, 7 - 
marabout. [repr. Arab. murabit hermit, 

monk. The mod. Eng. form is from Fr. Cf. Pg. 
marabute , Sp. morabito .] 

1. A Mohammedan hermit or monk, particularly 
amongst the Moors and Berbers of North Africa. 

<2x623 R. JoBSON in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) II. ix. 1572 
Their Marybucks or Bassareas, are their Priests or Reli- 

f ious persons. 21645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. xi. 11 Their 
loggies, Magitians and Maribotts, were tampring with 
the ill Spirit of the Air. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands 
7'rav. 15 In a certain place there, the Marabouts immolate 
at this time. 1704 J- Pitts Acc. Mohammetans 12 The 
Marabbot or Saint. 1863 R. F. Burton Wand. W. AJr. 1 . 
172 The Marabut, who (Toes not drink, and the Somnki, or 
Sonalki, who does. 1903 E. J. Dillon in Coutemp. Rea. 
Feb. a&r Marabouts foretold the coming of divine wrath. 

2. A shrine marking the burial-place ot a mara- 
bout. __ ... 

1859 J, W. Blakesley 4 Months Alg._ ii. 25. Besides the 
mosques, there are several marabouts in Algiers and the 
neighbourhood. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-ik., Marabut . 
... Small edifices on Barbary headlands, occupied by a priest; 
1881 Times 10 May 5 The French troops took yesterday the 
S tdi- Adal! ah-Ben-Dj erael, which is the most venerated mara- 
bout in all Tunis. 


also intr. to loiter, mod.Du. marren to fasten, tie 
up, to loiter), OIIG. . marren , merren to hinder* 
disturb (MHG. merren to hinder, also intr., to 
linger, delay), ON. merja to bruise, crush, Goth. 
marzjan to cause to stumble, offend. A parallel 
formation from the same Teut. root *marz- appears 
in QE. mearrian to go astray, err, MHG. marren 
to linger, loiter. The Tent, word was adopted in 
Romanic as OF. marrir to lose (one’s way), to 
lead astray, perplex, afflict, distress (mod.F. only 
in pa.pple viarri grieved), It. smarrire to bewilder, 
Sp. marrida adj., grieved. 

According to some philologists, the OTeut. marzjan Is 
formally equivalent to Skr. viarsaya-, causative stem of mfp 
to forget (Indogermanic root *mers-, whence Lith. mirszti 
to forget) ; the root may have had a wider sense than, that 
preserved in Skr. and Lith.] 

t L irons. To hamper, binder, interfere with, 
interrupt or stop (a person, event or thing). Obs. 

c 1000 jElfric Exad. v. 4 Hwi mirraS ^it |?is folc franx 
heora weorcum ? a 1300 Cursor M. 2254 Now we haue vs 
sped sa ferr Vr wil may he noght vs merr. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xiii. [ Marcus ) 75 Satbanas sal nocht mare me. c 1440 
York Myst. xli. xoo Bot thovve, niyghty Lorde,my inornyng 
mar I Mar ye, for it shulde me well pay, So happy to se 
hyme yf I warr. 15x3 Douglas jEneis x. vii. 173 So thyk 
in stayll all marryt wolx the rout, Oneys mycht ony turn 
hys hand about To weyld his wappin. _ 1530 Palsgr. 705/2 
It these hordes shrtnke, all my purpose is marred. 157S Ban- 
ister Hist. Man Y111..109 Mouyng is marred, when, .solution 
of continuitie is made. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 3 
In case anie horseman. . should hee wounded . . his fighting for 
that day were marred. 1727 A._ Hamilton New Acc. E. 
fnd. 1 . xxv. 308 [HeJ bad certainly dispatched him, if a 
large Brass Lamp which was burning over his Head, had 
not marred the Blow. 1827 Carlyle tr. Tieek's Elves, 
Germ. Rom. II. 121 ‘Then we shall see which of us is 
swifter’. ‘Done*, said Mary, and began to run; ‘for we 
shall not mar one another by the way * [orig. so himiern <wir 
uns auch nicht auf dentsdbeu Wcge]. 1849 Chambers’s 
Inform. II. 653/2 [Glasgow regulations for Bowls.] If a bowl 
is accidentally marred by an opponent, it shall be in the 
option of the party playing to let it rest, or play it over again., 
2. To spoil, impair, a. With obj. a material 
thing: To damage so as to render useless; to de- 
stroy or impair the quality of. Now rare. Also 
in OE. f to waste, squander (property). 

. C897 K. TElfrkd Gregory's Past. C. xliv. 325 Dylaes mem 
tmnytlice mierre 8mt Sint he hmbhe. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. 
C. 474 pen wakened pe wyse of his wyl dremes, & blusched 
to his wodbytide |>at bropely was marred. 2-1400 Destr. . 
Troy 5700 But his shippes. .rut on a Rocke, & rent ail to 
peses, pat mony was mard & the men drownet. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Hiijb, Wyn taken ouer mesure. .marreth 
and corrupteth the good blood. 1530 Palsgr. 458/2 You 
have blotted this shete of paper so sore that it is marred. 
11538 Leland I tin. VII. 47 Fische Garthes marre the Haven. 
1562 Turner Baths x The bathes of brimstone hurte the 
stomack and mar it. x6ix Bible Mark a. 22 The wine is 
spilled, and the bottles will bee marred. 16x2 Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. 252 Making markes vnder euery hard word in 
each page, without marring our bookes. <21677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 22 There is ever some dead fly in our 
box, which marreth our ointment. 1728 Young Love Fame 
iv. 52 Thunder mars small beer, and weak, discourse. <2 1848 
R. W. Hamilton Rent. $ Punishm . vii. (1853)- 336 The 
vessel is so marred that it cannot be repaired. 1878 Brown- 
ing La Saisiaz 36 The breath is not the flute, Both together 
make the music; either marred and all is mute. 

b. With, immaterial obj.: To impair fatally, 
ruin. Often in proverbial antithesis with make 
(see M ake v . 1 46 b) or Mend v. In mod. use with 
somewhat lighter sense : To detract from the per- 
fection or completeness of. 

c 1230 H ali Meid. 9 Adam. & eue . . merden ure cunde. Ibid. 
43 Sone so pu telles te betere pen an oSer ..pu marres ti 
meidenhad [MS. Bod ley merrest pin meicSlxad]. <11300 
Cursor M. 17988 Harde hap he werred me ajayn, And 
myche marred of my mayn. c 1440 York Myst. xxiii. 87 It 
marres my myght a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 34 
Some wittes, moderate enough by nature, be many tymes 
marde by ouer moch Studie. Ibid., Gatene saith, moch 
Musick marreth mens maners. 1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. 
Family e of Lone 4 An euill exposition, marreth the text. 1605 
Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 369 Striuing to better, oft we marre what’s 
well. x6x6 Surfl & Markh. Country Farm 9 It marreth 
the voice, bringing Hoarsenesse, and a little Cough. 1624 
Wottqn Archtt. 1. 23 It will marre all the mirth in the 
House. X719 Young Revenge iv. i, There they’ll revel, and 
exult to find Him sleep so fast, who else would marr their 
joys, a 1732 Boston Crook in Z 0/(1805) 4 What God sees 
meet to mar, one will not be able to mend in his lot. 
*744 Harris Three Treat. 1, lit. (1765) 172 The Dread of 
them may marr the Rectitude of our Purposes. 1833 Hr. 
M ARTiNEAU Briery Creek v. 99 , 1 cannot mar my satisfaction 
by groundless doubts. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. viii. 
at 2 The pleasure of shopping was marred by the surliness of 
the inhabitants. x8g6 JV.4 Q. 8th Ser. IX. 160/x Though 
marred by eccentricities and extravagances; of language, the 
play has genuine dramatic fibre. 

’pc. Phrases. To mar all : to act so as to prevent 
a project or operation from being carried to a suc- 
cessful issue; to ‘spoil everything’ 1 , to act badly. 
To mar (one's) market : see Mabkbt sb. 4 c. Obs. 
<1x420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 57 Jif pou cast salt per to, 
iwys Pou marres alle, so have I blis. X535 Coverdai.e Judg. 
il 19 Whan theiudge dyed, they turned backe, and marred 
all more then their fathers. 1624 Catt. Smith Virginia 90 As 
they had beene troublesome at Sea, began againe to marre 
all ashore. 

+d. intr. for reft. To become deteriorated j to 
spoil ; to perish. Obs. 
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Marabout, marabu : see Marabou L 
t Marabuto. Maul. Obs. Also marabut. [a. 
Sp. marabuto , also maragutoI\ A jib-sail. 

ifizz Mabbe tr, A lemon's Guzman- d'Alf. n. u.x. igi They 
tooke out another lesser one [sc. sail] which they call Mara« 
buto. .wliiahis a kinde of triangulary sayle. 1659 Howell 
Lex,, Vocab. vi, The marabut, a triangular kind of sayl be- 
longing to a Carvel, il marabuto. 1SS7 Smyth Sailors 
Ward-bk., Marabut, a sail which galleys hoisted in bad 
weather. 

Maracaibo (mserakai’bi?), Name of the north- 
ern province of Venezuela, used attributively in 
aiaracaiho-halsam, a copaiba obtained from 
Copaifera officinalis ; Blaracaibo-bark, the bark 
of Cinchona tucujensis . 1889 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

|| Maracau (mserakEe’n). Also 8 maraeana. 
[a. Tupi maraeana.] A Brazilian macaw. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Maraeana. 1828-3* Webster, 
Mar acan. In mod. Diets, 

Marace, obs. form of Marish. 

|| MaracOCkCmseTakpk). Obs.exG. Hist. Forms : 
7 maricock, maracoco, -coko, araaracoc, 7-8 
maracoo, 8 maracot, marocoo, rnareor, 7- 
naaraoook. [From the Virginian dialect of Algon- 
quin.] The fruit of certain American passion- 
flowers, esp. the ‘may-pop’, Passiflora incarnata , 
native of Virginia, and the granadilla, Passijlora 
quadrangu laris, of Brazil and the West Indies. 
Also the plant itself. 

1612 Strachey Virginia (Hakl. Soc.) 60 The maricock 
apple. 1612 Caft. Smith Virginia 17 They plant also 
Maracocks a wild fruit like a lemmon. 1649 Perf. Descr. 
Virginia (1837) 18 Fruits they have, Strawberries.. Mara- 
cokos [etc.]. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 34 The Amaracoc 
or Passion flower. 1704 Diet, liust. et Urb, s.y. March, 
Toward the end [of March] sow . . Marcors or Passion. 
Flower. 1707 Curios, in Hnsb. <5- Gard. 285 The Maracot 
is a Plant that creeps like Ivy. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/. 
s.v. Granadilla, The common granadilla, called the maracot 
and passion flower. 1896 P. A. Bruce Econ.Hist. Virginia 
I. 98 In addition, there were . . maracocks or mayappies, 
beans and pumpkins. 

IlMarae (mara,<r). Also 9 marai. [Poly- 
nesian.] An altar or sacred enclosure at which 
human sacrifices are offered amongst the Tahitians 
and other Polynesians. 

1814 W. Brown Hist. Propag. Chr. II. 330 Many were the 
niarais and altars reared at his command. 1803 Tylor Early 
Hist. Man. iii. 46 A large white cloth, spread on the pave- 
ment of a marae. 

Marag, obs. form of Marriage. 

II Marah. (ma-ra). Also 4-5 marath, 4 mara, 
5 marra. [Heb. mo marah, fern, of no mar 
bitter.] The Heb. word for ‘ bitter ’ or ‘ bitterness 
used as a proper name in two different applications 
(Exod. xv and Ruth i: see below) ; hence used in 
allusions to the Scripture passages. 

[1382 Wyclif Exod. xv. 23 The! mjqten not drynk the 
watris of Marath, forthi that thei weren bitter; wherforand 
a couenable name he putte to the place, clepynge it Mara, 
that is, bitternes. — Ruth i. 20 Ne clepe je me Noemy, 
that is to sey, fayr, but clepith me Mara, that is, bittir. ] 14 . . 
Hocci.eve Whs. (E. E.T. S.) III. p. xlii, Wei may men call 
or name me ‘marra’ Fro hen[ne]s forth. *678 Yng. Man's 
Call. 13 The. young man by mistake fondly calls it Naomi, 
and says it is pleasant. The elder by dear-bought experi- 
ence finds it Marah, and cries out 1 Oh 1 it is bitter ! ’ 1831 
Macaulay Ess., Byron (1887) 168 Never had any writer so 
vast a command of the whole eloquence of scorn, misan- 
thropy, and despair. That Marah was never dry. 1852 
Longf. yew. Cemetery at Newport 40 The wasting famine 
of the heart they fed, And slaked its thirst with marah of 
their tears. 

Marahbut, obs. form of Marabout. 

Marai, Marais : see Marae, Mahish. 
MaraMna, variant of Marikina. 

Marakle, obs. form of Miracle. 

II Marai (ma’ral). [A Tartar word.] The Cas- 
pian or Persian red deer, Cervus marai. 

1863 Mrs. Atkinson Tartar Steppes \m. r8r, I must now 
tell you of a marai we had. 1894 R oy. Nat. Hist. (ed. Lydek- 
ker) II. 348 In the Caspian provinces of Persia, .. the red 
deer group is represented by the marai {Cervus moral). 

Maram, variant of Marram, reed-grass. 
Maramotto, obs. form of Marmot sb. ; 
Maramuffe : see Marry-mufe Obs. 

II Maranatha (ma2ran£e'j>a). [In Gr. form 
papavada ; the Aramaic form is variously conjec- 
tured to he po tnaran at ha * Our Lord has 
come’, or m Nmo maraud 'thd ‘O our Lord, 
come thou ’.] An Aramaic phrase occurring in 
1 Cor. xvi. 22 ; often erroneously regarded as com- 
posing with the word that precedes it in the text 
a formula of imprecation, Anathema maranatha. 
Hence (as an abbreviation of this formula) used 
subst. for : A terrible curse. 

Coverdale’s spelling (see below) is a corruption of Luther's 
maharam mot ha, which represents the fictitious Heb. 
TlfVlO Dino mohtar&m mavthkh 1 devoted to death’. 

1382 Wyclif . 1 Cor. xvi. 22 If ony man loued not oure 
Lord Jhesu Crist, be he cursid, Maranatha, that is, in the 
comynge of the Lord. 132s Tindaxe ibid.. Anathema 
maranatha. 1535 Coverdale ibid,. Anathema Maharan 
Matha, 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph ., Maranatha, ac* 
c ««cd. *84° Hall Chr. Moder. 11. iv. 20 Those who. . 
shall invent , .pernicious doctrines,, .are worthy of a Maran- 


atha, and the lowest hell. 1721 Bailey, Maranatha, the 
highest .Degree of Excommunication. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. I. ix. 193 How does the writer meet their objections 1 
Not by thundering forth with yet deeper conviction Maran- 
atha, but [etc.]. 

Marane, Marang : see Maerano, Meringue. 

Maranism, -isnxus, obs. ff. Marranism, -ismus. 

t Maranite. Min. Obs. [ad. G. maranit (Link 
1801), f. name of the Sierra de Marao (Portugal) : 
see -ite.] •= Chiastolite. 

1884 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1896 in Chester Diet, 
Min. 167. 

t Marant. Pot. Obs. [Anglicized form of 
next.] Lindley’s name for any plant of the old 
N.O. Marantacem. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 168. 

II Maranta (maraeuita). Sot. [mod.L. (Plunder 
1703), f, the name of Bartolommeo Maranta of 
Venosa, a 16th c. writer on medicinal plants,] 
A genus of herbaceous plants native of tropical 
America ; a plant of this genus. 

181* J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) .29 Arrow Hoot, 
produced from a Plant called Maranta, is a farinaceous 
alimentary root. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 20/x Fine foliaged 
plants, such as Marantas, Crotons [etc.]. 1899 Rodway 

Guiana Wilds 32 She made a cup of a maranta leaf, 

t Maranta’ceous, a. Pot. Obs. [f. mod.L. 
Marantacem , f. Maranta : see -ackous.] Per- 
taining to the (obsolete) N.O. Marantacem of which 
Maranta was the typical genus. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazons iv. (1864) 84 A long, flexible 
cylinder made of the peel of a marantaceous plant, plaited 
into the proper form. 

Marantic (marse’ntik), a. Path. [ad. Gr. 
papayriKos, i. /xapaiveiv to wither, waste away.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, marasmus. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 28 Marantic thrombi. 
1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 394 Marantic thrombosis. 

Maras, variant of Marish. 

I) Maxasca (marae *ska). Also 9 marazque, 
marasque. [It. marasca , aphetic f. amarasca, 
f. amaro bitter.] A small black cherry, Prunus 
avium , grown in Dalmatia, and esp, about Zara, 
for the distilling of maraschino. 

1864 Chambers's Encycl. VI. 146/2 Maraschino is dis- 
tilled from cherries . .a very firm delicately-flavoured variety, 
called Marazques, .. is used. 1889 Syd. Soc . L ex., Marasca 
cherry , a cultivated variety of the cherry. 

Maraschal, obs. form of Marshal. 


II Maraschino (maeraskrnfl). Also 8 mari- 
sohini, maresebini, 8-9 mareseMno, mara- 
squin, 9 maresquino. [It. f. marasca : see prec. 
Cf. F, marasquin, whence some of the Eng. forms.] 
A liqueur distilled from the marasca cherry. 

1791-3 in Spirit Pub. jfmls. (1799 ) I. 321 Hob-a-nobbed in 
some right marasquin. 1793 Eurap. Mag. XXIII. 466 Such 
fine liqueurs with nectar may compare, From Marischini to 
the Vin Musca. 1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina I. 297 
After they had drank their mareschino, Lady Selina ordered 
tea. 1797 Southey Lett. Eesid. Spain. 394 He. .regularly 
after dinner drank a bottle of mareschini, and lived in peace 
with all men. 1818 Moore Pudge Pam. Paris (ed. 8) 88 
Divine maresquino, which — Lord,. how one swallows i 
1831 Society I. 104, I recommend this Mareschino. 184a 
Barham Ingot, Leg. Ser, n. Blasphemer's Want,, Maras- 
quin, Curacoa, Kirschen Wasser, Noyeau. 1873 Jas. Grant 
One of the 600 I. vii. 98 The mocha and maraschino, 
b. attrib., as maraschino jelly, punch. 

1820 Shelley CEdipus 11. ii. 31 Give me a glass of Mara- 
schino punch. 1830 Thackeray Pendennis II. i. 6 Did you 
taste the plombiere, ma’am, and the maraschino jelly? 

+ Marasme. Obs. [a. F. marastw . J = Ma- 
rasmus. 


1623 Hart Anat. Ur. it. vii. 95 It is againe sometimes an 
Hecticke, which endeth in a Marasme. 1714 Phil. Trans, 
XXIX. 76 About the 40th day he dy’d of his Marasme. 

Marasmic (marae’zmik), a. [f. Marasm-us + 
-10.] Pertaining to or arising from marasmus; 
suffering from marasmus. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 582 Emaciation and 
a series of marasmic conditions set in, 1899 A llbutt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 587 She became progressively marasmic. 

Marasmoid (marte-zmoid), a. Med. [f, Ma- 
rasm-us + -ora.] Resembling marasmus. 

1893 in Funk's Stand. Did. rgoz in Cassell Snppl. 

Marasmolite (mararzmJbit). Min. [f. Gr. 
papaapos decay : see -LITE.] A ‘ rotten ’ sphalerite 
or zinc blende, containing tree sulphur. 

1831 C. U. Shepard in Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Set, IV. 
313 Marasmolite. Primary form, cube [etc.], 

Marasmous (maim zmas), a. [f. Marasm-us 
+ -ous.] Resembling or of the nature of marasmus. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1889 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Marasmus (marse-zmtjs). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
gapaagos, f. papalveiv to wither, waste,] Wasting 
away of the body. 

1636 Trapp Comm, fobx ix. 20 (1637) 171 Now, alas, I lie 
under a miserable Marasmus. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 
4 Min. 29 Diverse having kept them in their beds, have got 
an hecrick feaver or marasmus thereby. 1733 N. Torkiano 
Ganger. Sore Throat 76 How often was I apprehensive, Miss 
Blossac would fall into a Marasmus or a Languor? 1837 
Syd. Smith Let. Archd. Singleton Wks. x8s9 IL 268/2 
Everybody has their favourite death : some delight in 
apoplexy, and others prefer marasmus. 1836 A th.enxum 
26 Apr. sis The milk itself has been yielded by stalled cows 
dying of marasmus. 


b. transf. and fig. 

x68x Nevile Plato Rediv. 24 , 1 am one of those Unskilful 
Persons, that cannot discern a State Marasmus, when the 
danger is so far off! 1883 tr. Hekn's Wand, PL <$■ Anim. 23 
The notion that there is any such, thing as a senile maras- 
mus of nature. 

Marasque, variant of Mabasga (cherry). 
Marasquin, variant of Maraschino. 

Marasse, variant of Marish. 

MaratM, obs. form of Mahbatti. 
Marathonian (msera^u-nian), a. [f. L, 
Marathoni-us (f. Marathon) + -an.] Of or per- 
taining to Marathon, or to the battle of Marathon 
(490 b.c.) in which Athens defeated the Persians. 
Also sb., a native of Marathon. 

1767 [W. L. Lewis] Statins’ Thebaid xn. 1082 But as the 
Son of yEgeus high display’d The Spear of Marathonian 
Oak, whose Shade O’erhatigs the Foe. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 552 The Marathonians worship those who were 
slain in the battle. 1871 Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise, 
Eve of Revol. tod Sea, have thy ports not heard Some 
Marathonian word? 1873 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 136 
The Marathonian muscle, nerved of old To maul the Mede. 
+ Maratism. Obs. [f. name of Jean Paul 
Marat , a leader in the French Revolution, assas- 
sinated by Charlotte Corday in 1793: see -ism.] 
The anarchic doctrines advocated by Marat. Also 
f Maratist, one who supports these doctrines, 
j- Maratize v. trans. ( nonce-wd '. ), to assassinate as 
Marat was assassinated. 

1793 A. Young Examp, France (ed. 3) 137 The red hot 
Maratism of the miscreant Society. 1794 Sporting Mag, 
IV. 106 In pursuit of Robespierre, whom she vowed to 
Maratise in due time. 1793 Barruel Hist- Clergy during 
French Rev. 323 One must have spent four years in France 
amidst the Constitutionalists, the Girondins, the Maratists, 
and the Jacobins of every description, to conceive [etc.]. 
1798 Jefferson Writ- (1859) IV. 234, I have contemplated 
every event which the Maratists of the day perpetrate. 
Maraud (marg-d), sb. rare. [a. F. marauds , 
f. marauder : see Maraud v.] The action of raid- 
ing or plundering. Also in phr. On the maraud ; 
intent on plundering. 

1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 131 It was the hour 
for Indian maraud. 1839-40 — Wolfert’s R, (1855) 9 He 
had an Indian’s sagacity in discovering when the enemy 
was on the maraud. 1884 St. Nicholas XI. 534 Certain 
neighboring tribes that make maraud upon them. 

Maraud (mark'd), v. Also 8 marode. [a. F. 
maraud er , f. maraud rogue, vagabond. 

Cf. Sp. merodear to maraud, merode masc., act of maraud- 
ing; also G. marodiren to maraud, marode adj. { worn out 
with marching (said orig. of stragglers belonging to an 
army), marode fern., act of marauding, tnarodebruder, 
marodereiter straggler, deserter. The Fr. words were 
adopted in German in the 17th c., and were jpunninely 
associated with the name of Count Mdrode, an imperialist 
general in. the Thirty Years’ War, whose troops were noto. 
rious for want of discipline.] 

1 . intr. To make a raid for the purpose of plun- 
dering. Const, on, upon. 

17x1 Addison Sped. No. 165 T 5 They met with a Party of 
French that had been Marauding, tqix Mrs. Centlivkk 
Marplot I. i, Ask your Brother, Don Lopez, who will have 
it that you send your eyes a maroding for English forage. 
x8x3 Scott Trterm. n. 1, The Saxon stern, the pagan Dane, 
Maraud on Britain’s shores again. 1836 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faith iv. ii. § 5. 229 He jthe Arab] will no longer maraud, be- 
cause. .he is placing himself in danger of being marauded 
upon. 

b. transf. To go about pilfering. 

1770 Monthly^ Rev. 132 A flea. .Upon a taylor’s neck was 
taken Marauding for a dinner. x_8x6 Scott Antiq. xxxiv,, 
Juno— who, though formally banished from the parlour, 
failed not to maraud about the out-settlements. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham A.Lunel I. v. 138 He was an old offender, prob- 
ably come from Marseilles to maraud at the Candlemas 
fair of Nismes. 

2 . trans. To plunder; to harry. 

1829 W. Irving Chron. Granada I. xit. 112 The tract of 
country they intended to maraud was far in the Moorish 
territories. 1894 G. Moore Esther Waters 321 One is al- 
ways marauding the other’s territory. 

Marauder (marjj’dat). Also 7-8 maroder. 
[f. Maraud v. + -erI; after F. maraudeur. ] 
One who roves in quest of plunder; a freebooter, 
plunderer. 

1698 [R. Ferguson] View Bccles. 89 To be a Maroder and 
Pillager upon the street and Field of Humane Credit and 
Reputation is worse, .than to turn common Padders. _ 17x2 
Land. Gaz. No. so3r/s A Band of Maroders, consisting of 
Men of several Nations. 178s Vallancey Colled. De Reims 
Hibernicis No. 10. 72 note. To keep the cattle safe by 
nigh t from moroders [ac]. 1808 Sir J. Mo ore in Jas. Moore 
Camp, in Spain. (1809) 19 He is determined to shew no 
mercy to plunderers and marauders. 1870 Burton Hist, 
Scot. (1873) VI. lxx. 212 The marauders hovered round 
them like vultures round a wounded man. 
b. transf. (e.g. of animals). 

1764 Grainger Sugar Cane il 79 Some place decoys, nor 
will they not avail, Replete with roasted crabs J in every 
grove These fell marauders gnaw. 1847 H. Miller First 
Impr. v. (1S61) 63 Exposed to everyjiungry marauder of 
the deep. 1862 Trollope Orley F.xxii, The raisins shall be- 
come the prey of those audacious marauders only who dare 
to face the presence of the ghost 
Marauding (marg’dig), vt hi. sb. [f. Maraud 
v. + -ing !.] The action of the vb. Mabaud. 

1753 Connoisseur No. 58 p 3 They might also be of great 
use in maroding, or getting in forage. 1839 W. Irving Wol- 
fert’s R. (1835) 7 The yeomanry who had suffered from 
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these maraudings. 1838 Froude Hist. Eng. IV, xviii. 4 
A population who were trained from their cradles in licensed 
marauding. 

attrib. 1764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. in Lett. 1 . 128 The history 
of a maroding party in one of our modern gazettes. 1879 
Frou de Cmsar x. 1 1 8 His campaign was not a marauding raid. 
Marau’dingf, ppl- a. [-INS A] That marauds. 
1798 Malthus Popul. (1817) I. 184 Surrounded by ma- 
rauding neighbours. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) II. vii. 227 He watches the marauding sparrows. 

Maraveai (mserav/i'di). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms : 5,7 maravedis, 6 marivade, marvedie, 
marvadie, 7 marvedi, marvedee, rayravid, mer- 
viade, maravidi, 8 marevedi, 7 err on. malvady, 
7- maravedi. [a. Sp. maravedi( = Pg. maravedim) , 
a derivative of Arab. Murabitjn (pi. of 

murabit : see Marabout), the name of a Moorish 
dynasty (usually designated the Ahnoravides , this 
being the same word preceded by the Arabic article) 
which reigned at Cordova 1087-1147.] 

1. An old Spanish gold coin, weighing about 
60 grains and of the value of fourteen shillings. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. App. 64 Imposing 5. Ma- 
xavidis of gold for every person. 1700 As try tr. Saavedra- 
Faxarda II. 138 Henry III. who tax’d ’em at five Mar- 
vedees of Gold apiece. 

2 . A former Spanish copper coin and money of 
account, valued at about \ of a penny sterling. 

_ 1*430 in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) II. vm. 1230 And then 
into Spayne fear ye scnon, lakkes ben ther of little prise: 
For there beginneth the Marauedisez._ 1540 Act 32 
Hen, VIII, c. 14, lxx. maruadies, which is .xi. d. and the 
third parte of a peny starlyng. 160S Heywood C hall, /or 
Beauty n. i. (1636) C 3 If you distrust his word, take mine, 
which will passe in Spaine for more Myravids, then the best 
Squiers in England for Farthing-tokens. 1690 Dryden Don. 
Sebastian 1. (1692) 14, I ask for him [a slave] a thousand 
Crowns. 1st Mer. Thou mean’st a thousand Marvedis. 
*706 Phillips, Malvady, a Spanish coin, of which about 13 
make one Fartbing. [Some error : Maravedis is also given, 
with the correct value.] 1728 Morgan A IgiersII. v. 313 He 
never parted with a maravedi but with the view of pocketing 
a Ducat, if not a Doblon. 1819 Scott Ivan/toe xxxiii, I will 
strip thee of every maravedi thou hast in the world, a 1839 
Prakd Poems (1864) II. 408 He flung the Slave who moved 
the lid A purse of maravedis. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus 
ix. 209 He promised a silken jacket, beside the income of 
ten thousand maravedis. 

Maray (marji - ). [? Native Australian.] An 
Australian food-fish, Clupea sagax , closely resem- 
bling the pilchard. 

1882 Tenison-Woods Fish 4 Fisheries N. S. Wales 147 
The ‘ maray ’ (Clupea sagax) is a very rich, oily, well tasted 
fish of the herring family. 

Marazque, variant of Makasoa (cherry). 
Marber, marbir: see next. 

Marble (ma'ibl), sb. Forms: a. 3-7 marbre, 
4 maubre, 5 marbir, 6 morbar, marbyr. fi. 

3- 5 marbel, 4 merbel, -ul, 4-5 marbil, 4-6 
marbyl, -ul, 5 marboll, -ole, -ella, -ylle, -ulle, 
-ille, merbyl, 3-6 marbill, -yll, -ull, 6 marbell, 

4- marble. [ME. marbre, marble , a. F. marbre , 
(OF. rarely marble, malbre by dissimilation) = Pr. 
marme-s, Sp. mdrmol , Pg, mar more, It. marmo, 
Roumanian marmure L. marmor , ad. or cogn. 
w. Gr. fiappapos shining stone, marble (prob. orig. 
an adj. ‘ sparkling ’, whence pappaipav to sparkle). 

The L. word was adopted early into the Teut. langs. : OE. 
manna [in comb, marm-), OHG. tnarmul [MHG., mod.G. 
marmel, also marmor), MDu. manner, marrnel, more 
commonly marber, marbel from Fr. (mod.Du. manner 
marble, marmel ‘ marble ’ to play with), ON. marmari.] 

I. The simple word. 

1 . Limestone in a crystalline (or, less strictly, also 
a granular) state and capable of taking a polish. 
There are many varieties of this stone (see b), 
which is much used in sculpture and architecture. 

When used without qualification, the word suggests either 
the pure white varieties commonly employed in sculpture 
(hence often referred to as a type of whiteness), or those with 
mottled or variegated surface (cf. senses 5, 7 e). 

a. c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 240/313 In onetoumbe of Marbre 
be was i-leid. X390 Gower Con/ II. 124 A tumbe riche. . 
Of marbre and ek of jaspre stones. 1383 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxy, A great bridge of stone of Mar- 
bre. a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais at. xxviii. 227 The most 
durable Marbre or Porphyr. 

0 . [cxzoo: see Marble-stone.] c 1320 Sir Beues 4609 
A faire chapel of marbel fin. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 341 Of marble is }>e stone, & purtreied |jer he lies. 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 9 All )>e oilers er of marbill. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 92 Also colde and harde as marbyl!, 
*553 Eden Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 25 Ouer this ryuer is 
a very fayre bridge of marble. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 162 
All the pauement is most beautiful! of ingrauen Marble. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpko xv, From the portico 
they passed a noble hall to a staircase of marble. 1837 
Fusion Pol. Eton, Art 1, 46 Marble, .lasts quite as long as 
granite, and is much softer to work. 

Proverb. *593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. ii. S o Hee plyes her 
hard, and much Raine weares the Marble. 

fr. With qualifying word : (a) an adj. denoting 
colour or appearance, e. g. black, fibrous, Green 
{12 A), grey, Red (17c), variegated , white marble', 
(b) a proper name denoting the locality in which 
it is found, e, g. African, Carrara, Derbyshire), 
Egyptian, English , Genoese, Italian, Kilkenny, 
Parian, Pentelican , Portsoy , Purbeck marble ; (c) 
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applied to substances resembling or made to imitate 
marble, as + brimstone marble, a preparation of 
brimstone in imitation of marble; metallic mar- 
ble, native sulphate of barium (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1889). See also Breccia, Brocatella, Cipollin, 
Fire (B. 5), Forest (sb. 5), Landscape (5), 
Lomachella, Madrepore (4), Onyx (4), Ruin, 
Serpentine, Shell, Verd antique marble. 

(a) a *300 Cursor M. 8288 Vnder )>is tre. .A stapul was o 
marbul grai. C1386 Chaucer Hut’s T. 1033 A gate of 
Marbul whit. 1383 T, Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
11. i, A harde slipperie rocke of black marber. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia iv. 126 No place hath more white and blew 
Marble than here. 1639 Howell Lex., Vocab. xxvi, The 
Marble gentle, viz. the whitest hard marble.. Serpentine or 
streaked Marble [etc.], a *728 Woodward Fossils (1729) 1. 1 . 
21 Black Marble. 

(b) 1681 Grew Museeum m. vi. 316 Two pieces of ^Egyp- 
tian Marble. Ibid., A Piece of the worst sort of Cornish 
Marble, used for Lime. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Der- 
byshire Marble is variously clouded and diversified with 
brown, a 1728 Woodward Fossils 1. (1729) I. 20 The white 
Genoese Marble. Ibid. 25 The common white Carara 
marble. 1891 T. Hardy Tess (1900) 8/1 With your effigies 
under Purbeck-marble canopies. 

(c) 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Brimstone, Brimstone 
Marble, a preparation of brimstone in imitation of marble. 

c. A kind or variety of marble. 

1640 Wilkins New Planet n, (1672) 119 That this rocky 
Substance is a Loadstone, rather than a Jaspis, Adamant, 
Marble, or any other. *813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (1813) 
87 Very beautiful marbles occur [in England] which will re- 
ceive ahigh polish. 1879 Rutley Stuay Rocks iii, 20 Lime- 
stones . . capable of receiving a polish are called marbles. 

d. Taken as a type oi something hard, inflexible, 
durable, or smooth. 

1386 Whitney Choice of Emblems 183 In marble harde 
our harmes wee alwayes graue. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. n, iii. 
144 The milke thou suck’s t from her did turne to Marble. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage [1614; 63S Writing all injuries in 
marble. 1620 Swetnam arraigned Gab, Can you behold 
this sacred Cabinet,. .And not let fall a teare: you are 
vnkind. Not Marble but would wet at such a sight. 1812 
Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (187011. vi. 219 Sir Charles 
Grandison. .is a man of marble, or rather a man of snow. 
18x8 Shelley Rosal, 4 Helen 1252 The liquid marble of 
the windless lake. 1886 Miss Braddon One Thing Need- 
ful ix, She had done all in her power to deter Clarice;., 
but Clarice had made up her mind to be a marchioness, and 
she was marble. 

e. The stone as being the material of which a 
tomb or tombstone is made. poet. (Cf. 2 b.) 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, xii. ii. 434 When I am forgotten.. 
And sleepe in dull cold Marble. 1737 Gray Epit on Mrs. 
Pane Clerks t Lo ! where the silent marble weeps, A friend, 
a wife, a mother sleeps. 1830 'Tennyson In Mem. lxvi[i], 
Thy marble bright in dark appears. 

2 . A piece, block, or slab of marble ; a marble 
monument ; j* a marble vessel. Also fig. 

c xago Becket 2118 in Eng. Leg. I. 167 pe point of is 
swerd brak In he Marbre ato. c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 5701 To 
a gret holw marbre was he bro^t, . . Whych was wonyd beo 
fillid wy}> wyn. 1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. v. 33 The soveraine 
weede betwixt two marbles plaine Shee pownded small. 
1644 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., The vacant stayrecase, marbles, 
statues [etc.]. 1713 Leoni Palladio's Arcliit. (1742) II. 62 

An Inscription on a Mar hie. 1865 Kingsley Herew. x, The 
blood stained marbles of the Amphitheatre. 

t b. A marble tomb or tombstone. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 230 At Westmynstere he 
Us toumbed richely, In a marble bis of him is mad story. 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1346) Ii ijb, In 
the felde of Elinos, vnder a marble, is the pouders of Sysifo 
Seteno. 1640 Glapthorne Ladies Priviledge iv. Plays 1874 
II. 141 My Ancestors, whose dust Would ’a broke through 
the Marbles, to revenge To me this fatall infamy. 1730 
Pore Epit. Fenton 1 This modest Stone, what few vain 
Marbles can, May truly say, bere lies an honest Man. 

c. Antiq. (pi.) Applied, with specific qualifica- 
tion, to certain collections of sculptures, etc. ; e. g. 

Arundel, Amndelian, or Oxford marbles, a collection of 
sculptures and inscribed stones made by the Earl of Arundel 
(died 1646) and presented to the University of Oxford. 
Elgin marbles, a collection (now in the British Museum) of 
ancient sculptures from the Parthenon, which was brought to 
England by Lord Elgin and sold by him to the nation in 1816. 

[1624 J. Selden (title) Marmora Arundelianai] 1667 
Evelyn Diary 19 Sept., To London with Mr. Hen. Howard 
of Norfolk, of whom I obtain’d the gift of his Arundelian 
Marbles. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Arundel Marbles, 
..or the Oxford Marbles. 1817 Keats (title) On the Elgin 
Marbles, 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 142/1 The kEginetan, added 
to the Athenian, and Pnigaleian marbles which we possess 
in the British Museum, would have formed a complete 
specimen of Grecian sculpture, as applied to the decoration 
of temples. 

3 . techn. [ = F. marbre i] a. A slab of marble 
used forgrinding paints on; b. A printer’s imposing- 
stone (Knight Diet, Mech. 1875) ; c. = Marvee. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 466 Which they grind upon a 
Marble, such as Painters use. 1743 De Coetlogon Univ. 
Hist. Arts 9- Sci. II. 3 To give it [the glass] a Polish, we 
roll it to and fro on a Stone, or Marble. 

4 . [=G., Du. marmel .] A little ball (varying 
from about j inch to an inch in diameter), origin- 
ally made of marble, now usually of baked clay, 
porcelain, or composition, used in a children’s 
game ; hence i a pi, the game itself. Also a similar 
ball (e. g. of glass) used in other games. 

In playing the game, a number of marbles are arranged 
in a ring (or sometimes in a row), from which the players 
attempt to dislodge them by ‘shooting’ a marble at them 
with the finger and thumb. 


MARBLE. 

1694-5 J. Houghton Collect. Husb. 4 Trade No. 189 
(1727; II. 29 The next are marbles for boys to play with. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 112 ? 3 A Game of Marbles, not 
unlike our modern Taw. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 
142 On yon gray stone, .we shot the marble thro’ the ring. 
1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 11. 3 There was the floor on 
which.. I had played at marbles, a pattern in the carpet 
serving as the ring. 1883 New Bk. Sports 301 Marbles is 
not the popular game it once was. 

f 5 . A mottled or dappled colour resembling that 
of variegated marble; hence, a cloth of such a 
colour. (Cf. 7 e.) Obs. 

1320 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 274 Pro xiij virg. panni 
lanei colons marble. 1341-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 18 Ker- 
seies..of the colours of black, marble, russet, and white. 
1549 Act 3 $ 4 Edw. VJ,c. 2 § 1 Russets, Musters, Marbles, 
Grayes, Royes, and suche lyke colors. 1353 Richmond. 
Wills (Surtees) 86 A yard of marble xx d . 1720 Strype 
Stow’s Sum. Lend. (1734) I. I. xxix. 297/x In a livery 
of grey Marble. 

b. Bookbinding. The marbled pattern or paper 
used in ornamenting books. 

1699 Wanley in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 277 In knowing 
what sort of Paper is in use,.. or to please myself.. with 
looking on the fine colors, marbles, &c. 18x7 Dibdin Bib- 
liogr. Decameron II. 532 In lieu of gilt, you may.. order 
marble coloured edges : but gilt upon the marble— oh 1 ’tis 
the very luxury— the * ne plus ultra’’ of the bibliopegistic art 1 
1823 Bookbinder’s Cotnpl, Instructor 28 Common Marble. 
Ibid. 29 1 'ransparent Marble. Ibid. 30 Egyptian Marble., 
Purple Marble. .Stone Marble. Ibid. 31 Rice Marble., 
Chinese Marble . .Red Marble. Hid. 32 Wainscoat Marble. 
T 6. pi. a. French marbles : syphilis. Obs. 

[? Corruption of F. morhilles 1 the small pockes ’ (Cotgr.).] 
a 1392 Greene Thieves falling out (1613) C3, Looke into 
the Spittles, and Hospitalles, there you shall see men dis- 
eased of the French Marbles. 

b. As transl. of L. marmor : A stony concretion 
in the joints of a horse. 

1748 tr. Renatus' Disiemf. Horses 190 Oftentimes in the 
knees or joints there arises either a Phlegmon, or Marbles, 
or Puffs or Wind-galls. 

II. Attrib. and Comb. 

7 . attrib. passing into adj. a. Made or consist- 
ing of marble. (For the corresp. parasynthetic 
adjs. see 8 c.) Also, like that of marble. 

13. . Coer de L. 6182 He leet make a marbyl ymage. 138a 
Wyclif Esther i. 6 l'hei weren vnderset with marbil pileeris. 
1377 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 8 Suche stately 
dwellinges and marble floores. 1646 Evelyn Diary (? Apr.), 
A marble Madona like a Colosse. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
ix. 78 Take a Quart of Almonds, .and beat them in a Marble 
Mortar. 1852 M. Arnold Empedocles 11. 88 Her flush’d feet 
glow on the marble floor. 

b. White, hard, cold, or rigid like marble. 
(Rarely used predicatively.) Hence in parasyn- 
thetic adjs. marble-breasted, -hearted, -minded. 

1391 Florio 2nd Fmites 43 P. Oh filthie .. fashion of 
some Englishmen, to ride with these hard, straight, and little 
saddles. T. They are English toyes, to vse . . such marble 
pinching sadles [Ital. queste selle marmoree]. 1393 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, 111. i. 38 Her teares will pierce into a Marble 
heart. x6ox — Twel. N. v. _i. 127 The Marble-brested Ti- 
rant. 1611 — Win/. I', v. ii. 98 Who was most Marble, 
there changed colour. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 94 Her 
Marble-minded breast, a 1618 Sylvester Wood-mans Bear 
lxxv. (Grosart) II. 3x2 Moan I must for never was Marble- 
hearted Mermidon But. would moan [etc.]. 1675 South 

12 Serm. (1692) 570 His Marble, obdurate Heart, 1784 
Unfortunate Sensibility I. 175 What is virtue? is it a 
certain marble-mindedness, the elder brother of insensibility. 
1812 Byron Ch. Har. it. xxxiii, That seeming marble-heart. 
1817 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. xxxiii, Her marble brow, and 
eager lips. 1818 — Rosal. <$• Helen 186 His fancy on that 
spring would float, If some invisible breeze might stir Its 
marble calm. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) II. 102 Under 
the marble exterior of Greek literature was concealed a 
soul thrilling with spiritual emotion. 

e. .Enduring as marble, or as if carved in marble. 
1396 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 27 Cease to eter- 
nize in your marble verse The fals of fortune-tossed Vene- 
rists. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. ill. § 17 They write 
not their obligations in sandy but marble memories. 

d. poet. Smooth as marble. (Cf. L. marmo - 
reum xquor.) Hence marble-faced adj. 

1337-8 Phaer AEneid vi. R iij b, All what marblefacyd 
seas conteines of monstrous fries. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 
364 Through the pure marble Air. 

e. Of a variegated or mottled colour (+ occas. 
used predicatively ) ; marbled. + Also, made of 
cloth or stuff of such a colour (see 5). Hence 
marble-coloured, -covered, -edged adjs. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Caste ber-to Saunderys & Saf- 
roun, & loke it be marbylle [ Ashmole MS. marbely]. Ibid. 
34 Take a lytyl Saunderys & a lytyl Safroun, & make it a 
marbyl coloure. 1539 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 91 To Wil- 
liam Cay my marbill jacket. 1345 Ibid. 230 My marbell 
colored cote. 1591 Lane. WiltsWl. 54 , 1 geveWillm Cooke 
my marble hose. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3930/4 An Alma- 
nack. . with a Marble Vellum Cover. 1705 Ibid. No. 4x08/3, 
77 half Chests of Marble-Soap. 1808 Han. More C celebs II. 
74 Countless marble-covered octavos. 181X Self Instructor 
120, 3-thread fine marble stockings, 1817 Dibdin Bibliogr. 
Decameron II. 533 The pean de veau of the French, with 
gilt upon marble edges ! 1876 Rock Text. Fabr. vii. 76 

Marble silk had a weft of several colours so woven as to 
make the whole web look like marble. 

+ f. Marble colours : used fig. by Drummond to 
express ostentatious splendour. Obs. 

16x3 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (x7xx) 118 
The marble colours of,, funeral pomp, <11649 — Hist. 
J.Q s. Ill, ibid. 41 The marble colours of false greatness. 

8. Obvious combinations, a. attributive (ot, per- 
taining to, or concerned, with marble), as marble 


MARBLE, 
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MARC. 


f orit, mart , -mason, -mill, -quarry, saw ; (used 
in’ the game of marbles) as marble-ring ; b. 
objective, as marble-cutter , - polisher , - worker ; c. 
parasynthetic and instrumental, as marble-arched, 
-chequered, -imaged, -paved, -piled, -pillared, -ribbed, 
-sculptured adjs. ; d. similative, as marble-constant, 
-hard, -like, - looking, -white adjs. ; marble-wise adv. 

1536 G. Sandys Parapkr. Ps. viii. 9 The '‘marble-arched 
Skie. 1879 F. W. Robinson Coward Consc. 1, iv, Across 
the ‘marble-chequered hall. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. v. 
ii. 240 Now from head to foote I am “Marble constant. 
i6ix Cotgr., Marbrier. A “marble-cutter. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Husb. 1. 403 With “marbul greet ygrounde & mixt with 
lyme. ax 618 Sylvester Elegy //, Parvis (Grosart) II. 
328 In his stone-breast no pitie moves relenting, Rough and 
remorselesse, more then “marble-hard. 183a [R. Catter- 
molk] Beckett, etc. 179 With all thy high and ‘‘marble- 
imaged line. 1330 Palsgr. 318/1 “Marbylyke, of the coloure 
of marbyll. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. ix. 163 
He could impress a marble-like immovableness upon his 
features. 1846 De Quincey Antigone Wks. 1863_VI.II. 22X 
The unchanging expression in the “marble-looking mask. 
1818 Byron Ch. Har. 1 v. 1 , The paltry jargon of the “marble 
mart. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sci. <y A rt II. 808 The 
plasterers, “marble-masons, and other artisans who use this 
article. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 58 Sawing compre- 
hends every species of mill .. such as. .“marble-mills. x8xa 
Byron Ch. Har. n. lxii, In “marble-paved pavilion. 1777 
Warton Poems 45 What though no “marble-piled bust 
Adorn his desolated dust. 1734 Armstrong Forced Marr. 
v. iv. Mice. (1770I II. x to This “marble-pillar’d castle. 1736 
Burke Subl. 4- B. Introd., Wks. I. 113 In the question 
about the tables, the “marble-polisher will unquestionably 
determine the most accurately. 1887 J . C. Harris Free Joe, 
etc. (1888) r27 To invest money in Georgia “marble-quarries. 
1820 Shelley Tower of Famine 11 Each “marble-ribbed 
roof. x8zx Clare Viii. Minstr. I. 5 The ‘I spy’, ‘halloo’, 
and the “marble-ring. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 393/1 
“Marble-Saw. 1844 Mrs. Browning Brown. Rosary in. xii, 
He knelt like a child ’marble-sculptured and white. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 720 The quarried cliffs of 
Toora, “marble-white. 1687 Mibge Fr. Eng. Diet. s. v., 
To marble Paper, to paint it “marble-wise with several 
Colours. 1875 Knight D ict. Meek. 1393/2 “Marble-worker’s 
Files. 

0. Special comb. : + marbla butterfly, ? = 
marbled white ; + marble-crab, a crab having a 
marbled or mottled shell ; + marble dew, some 
imaginary antaphrodisiac ; f marble-flint, ? flint 
having a mottled appearance ; marble gall, a gall 
made by the insect Cynips Kollari ; marble leg, 
‘the pale shining leg of Phlegmasia dolens’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) ; marbie-paper, paper coloured in 
imitation of marble ; marble paste, a white 
porcelain paste used for casts of statues (in recent 
Diets. : a transl. of F. pdte de marbre ) ; marble 
seal, Phoca fetida; marble veal (Cookery), potted 
veal interspersed with lumps of tongue, having a 
mottled surface when cut ; marble-wood, (a) see 
quot. 1753 ; {b) a large East Indian tree, Diospyros 
Kurzii, having a variegated wood ( Cent . j Did.) ; 
(c) an Australian tree, Oka paniculata, having 
mottled timber (Morris Austral Engl). 

X749 B. Wilkes Eng. Moths $ Butterflies 52 The Mar- 
moris, or “Marble-Butterfly. 1796 Nemnich Polygl. Lex. 
Nat. Hist., Marble-butterfly. Pap. Galathea. The black- 
eyed Marble butterfly. Papilio Semele. 1668 Chari.eton 
Qnomast. Zoicon 176 Cancer . . Marmoratus sive Nanus 
(quod testa tegitur . . maculis viridibus, caeruleis, albis, nigris, 
cinereis..), the “Marble Crab, a 1621 Beaum. & Fl. Thi- 
erry 4r Theod. in. i, The teares of mandrake and the “marble 
dew, Mixt in my draught, haue quencht my natural heate. 
1633 Massinger Guardian hi. i, I would.. bathe myself, 
night by night, in marble dew. 1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 27 
Burnt*Marble-flintquench’din Vinegar, x88z Gardens^ Oct. 
334/2 The*Marbleand Artichoke galls are formed from buds. 
1680 Lond- Gaz. No. 1566/4 Two Books .. covered with 
“Marble Paper. 1737 Berkeley Letter Wks. 1871 IV. 247, 

I would have these pamphlets covered with marble paper 
pasted on white paper. x 85 z Catal. Intemat. Exhib, II. 
xxyiii. 5 Marble papers. 1896 J. W. Kirkaldy & E. C. 
Pollard tr. Boas' Text Bk. Zool. 319 The Ringed or 
“Marble Seal (PAyfebVfas). 1789 Farley Land. Art Cookery 
11. iii. (ed. 6) 274 “Marble veal. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supfl., 

“ Marble Wood, a name given by the people of some parts 
of America to the lignum rhodium, or rose-wood, from the 
heart of the tree being sometimes variegated like Marble. 

Marble (maubT), v. [f. Marble sb. Cf. F. 
marbrer] 

1. trans. To stain or colour (paper, edges of 
books, soap, etc.) so as to give the appearance 
of variegated marble. 

X683 Land. Gaz. No. 1874/4 A. .strong leather Pad-saddle 
marbled. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 123 Which two colours 
they break with a wire brush, much after the manner they 
doe when they marble paper. 17x4 Gay Sheph. Week n. 
13 Marbled with Sage the hard’ning Cheese she press’d. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Potage, Marbling it with 
very brown Veal-Gravy. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. vi. 
i. § 19 With about as much intelligence or feeling of art as 
a house-painter has in marbling a wainscot. 1885 J. Payn 
Talk of Town II. 228 Liquids used by bookbinders in 
marbling covers. 

b. To make (a design) by the process of marbling, 
1883 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. iv. 267/x Take 
..a green calf and marble a tree upon it. 

2. To make white like marble, rare. 

X79 x H. Walpole Let. to Han. More 29 Sept., Mrs. Por- 
teus’s accident, .may have marbled her complexion, but 
1 am persuaded has not altered her. .good-humoured coun- 
tenance. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalim m iii. 67 Thy features, 
marbled by the moon. 


3. To pickle (fish). Obs. 

(1598, 16x1 j see Marl a 3 ] 1661 Rabisha Cookery Dis- 

sected 14 To Marble Sowls, Plaice, Flounders, Smelts. 

Marbled (maub id), ppl. a. ff. Mabble sb. 
and v. + -ED.] 

1. In various occasional uses : Portrayed in 
marble; having buildings or sculptures of marble; 
turned into marble {J>g -) ; decorated or covered 
with marble. 

1399 Storer Wolsey C 4 b, Looke bow the God of Wis- 
dome marbled stands, Bestowing Laurel wreathes. 1760-73 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 143 Marbled effigies 
and monumental deposits of the renowned. 1821 Byron 
Juan 111. lxxxvi. xvi, Place me on Suniuui’s marbled steep. 
1844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Beenes, Scott at Tomb of 
Stuarts 132 His marbled form will meet the attentive eye. 
1851 G. Meredith Sleeping City 109 A marbled City planted 
there With all its pageants and despair. 1883 H. O. Forbes 
Nat. Wand, E. Arc hip. 6 Fine residences, .conspicuous by 
the blaze of light that lit up their pillared and marbled fronts, 

2. Variegated in colour like certain marbles, 
a. Coloured or stained by a technical process with 
variegated patterns. 

1671 Boyle Usef Nat. Philos. II. iv. 14 Those fine Covers 
of Books that, for their resemblance to speckld Marble, are 
wont to be call’d Marbled. 1699 Wanley in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 276 Common marbled paper, a 1769 S. Davies 
Whalley in Dodsley Coll. Poems (1782) V. 106 Variety of 
troops . . In marbled regimentals. 1883 C. G. W. Lock Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. iv. 242/r The edge of marbled books 
should correspond with their marbled ends. 

b. Veined, mottled, or dappled ( with markings 
of various colours). Chiefly Plat. Hist, and Path. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. 18 The snow was marbel’d, 
and look’d as if it were boughs and branches of Trees. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills{ 1872) VI. S57 At the break of morning light, 
When the marbled Sky looks gay. 18x8 A rt Freserv. Feet 
154 If the chilblain is merely neglected, the skin, .becomes 
livid and of a marbled appearance. 1890 W oodbury Encycl. 
Photogr., Marbled Prints, a defect in printing.. .The prints 
appear, .unevenly marked, somewhat resembling the ap- 
pearance of marble. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 462 
It [i.e. an eruption on the skin] maybe uniform, or figured, 
or marbled. 

e. Of meat : Having the lean streaked with thin 
layers of fat. (A sign of the best quality.) 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess, (1803) IV. 355 There is no 
better sign of good flesh, than when it is marbled. 1834 
Youatt Cattle 270 The meat is finely marbled and well- 
flavoured. 

3. Used as the specific designation of various 
animals and plants which have mottled or dappled 
markings (freq. — L. specific name marmoratus, -a). 

Marbled beauty, the moth Bryophila perla ; marbled 
green, the moth Bryophila glandifera ; marbled white 
(butterfly), A rge galathea ; marbled rose (see RossrA). 

1699 Pbtivkr- AT; iisei Petiver. 33 The white marbled female 
Butterfly. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 164 The Marbled 
Rose,.. Us Leaves are larger, of a light red Colour marbled 
and veined. 1840 Cuviers A nhn. Kingd. gs The. . Marbled 
Cat {F[elis] niarmcraia). 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 
III. 762 The common long red or marbled mangel-wurzel. 
1867 H. T. Stainton Brit. Butterflies 4- Moths liL 3X The 
Marbled White Butterfly. Ibid. vi. 66 The Marbled Beauty. 
1870 Eng. Meek. 23 Feb. 571/2 The Marbled Green ( Bryo - 
phila glandifira), 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 595/2 The Marbled 
White (Arge galathea .) is the species often met with in 
Britain. 

Marbleize (maub’laiz), v. U. S. [f. Marble 
sb. + - 1 ZE,] trans. T o colour in imitation of marble; 
■= Marble v. 

X87S Knight Dzrf,_ Mech. 1391/2. Marbleizing Slate, 
coloring its surface in imitation of variegated marble. 1884 
Advt., AH white and marbleized . . wrought-iron hollow ware. 
1888 Howells Annie Kilbum xi. 114 The xnarbleised iron 
shelf . . supported two glass vases. 1893 Harper’ s Mag, 
936/2 Soap of a marbleized reddish color. 

Marbleness (maub’lnes). rare~ x . [f. Mab- 
ble sb. + -Hess.] Hardness like that of marble. 

1629 Donne 26 Serm. (1661) 65 My holysighs. .have worn 
out my Marble Heart, that is, the Marbleness of my heart 

Marbler (maublai). Also 5 niarbyler, mer- 
bler, 6 marbular, merbeler, 5 - 6 , 8 marbelsr. 
[f. Mabble sb. and v. + -kb*. Cf. F. marbrier 
(= senses 1 , 2 ), marbreur (sense 3 ).] 

1. A quarryman or hewer of marble. ? Obs. 

1457 in Dugdale Wanuicksh. (1656) 355 Iohn Bourde of 
Corn Castle, in the County of Dorset, Marbler, 1478 
Church-w. Acc, St. A ndrew's East Cheap in Brit. Mag. 
XXXII. 37 Item to a Marbeler for hauyng oute of a Mar- 
byll Ston uij d . 1338 Leland I tin. 1. 04 (1768) I. 88 Marble, 
wont to be taken up . , by Marbelersof Bamardes Castelle and 
of Egleston. 1885 Harper’s Mag, Jan. 243/1 The quarriers, 
or ‘marblers ’, as they are called in the old papers relating 
to the body [at Purbeck]. 

+ 2. One who carves, or works in, marble ; a 
sculptor. Obs. 

*469-70 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 73 Robert 
Spillesby . . equitanti pro les merblers . . 37J. 4 a. 0x470 
Tiptoft Or at. G, F lawmens (Caxton 1481) He [Socrates] 
had to his moder a mydwyf and to his fader a marbyler. 
1338 Leland I tin. VII. 23 Many Marbelers working in 
Alabaster. 1649 Fuller Just Man's Funeral 23 Let,, 
the most accurate Marbler erect the Monument. 1720 
Stryfr Stow's Surv. Lond. (1754) II- v. xiv. 312/1 The 
Company called by the name of Marblers for their ex- 
cellent knowledge, .in the art of insculpting Personages for 
tombs. 1868 Stanley Westm. Abb. iii. 153 [Preparation for 
Henry Vi’s tomb, an. 1472] The ‘marbler’ (or, as we should 
now say, the statuary). 

8 . One who marbles paper, etc. Also, an instru- 
ment used for marbling paper. 


1833 J. Hannett Bibliopegia 206. x88s Cranf. Bookbind. 
for Amaeurs 97 Of all the varieties of gum, there is but 
one that is of any use to the marbler. .gum tragacanth. 1890 
Zaehnsdorf Bookbinding 75 Leo’s Mechanical Marblers. 

Ma-rMe-stone. obs. exc. dial. Forms: see 
Mabble sb. ; also M arm-stone. [Cf. chalkstone , 
limestone ] = Marble ; a marble floor, monument, 
tomb, etc. 

c i2oo Trm. Coll. Horn. 145 Hie [marie magdalene]. .nam 
ane box gemaked of marbelstone. a 1223 Leg. Nath. 1489 
pu schalt habben . . of marbrestan a temple. 1297 R, Glouc. 
(Rolls) 9787 pe point of is suerd brec in j>e marbreston atuo. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 229 In a temple of Marbul 
stones eleere Enclosen they bis litel body sweete. c 1430 
Lydg. Minor Poems (Percy Soc.) 50 Harde to lyke bony 
out of a marble stone. 1330 Palsgr. 530/1 Water by often 
droppyng xnay make a hole in a marbyll stone. 1383 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. vi, In the middest of 
the pauement which was of Marber stone. 1682 Creech 
Lucretius (1683) 94. If that’s an 111 , why not as great an 
one To be opprest with Earth, or Marble-stone ? 1896 A. E. 
Housman Shropshire Lad li, I met a statue standing still. 
Still in marble stone stood he, And stedfastly he lookedat me. 

Marble t (maublet). [f. Marble sb. + -et, after 
the F. marbrl.] A South American lizard, Polychrus 
marmorattis. 

1840 Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 276 The Marblets . . have 
palatal teeth, and femoral pores, like the Iguanas. 1890 in 
Cent. Diet . 

Marbling (maublii]), vbl. sb. [f. Marble v, 

+ -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Marble. 

1. The process, practice, or art of staining paper, 
etc. with variegated colours in imitation or con- 
ventional imitation of marble. 

1686 Lond. Gas. No. 2197/4 A New Art. .of Making, 
Marbling, Veining, and Finishing of Mantle-pieces. 1731 
Bailey vol. II, Marbling of Books (in Book-binding! the 
sprinkling them with colours on the outside. 17S3 in Pa- 
tents Specif., Skins etc. (187a) 3 For the making, marbling, 
veining [etc.] any linen, silks, canvas; paper, and leather. 
1901 Daily Ckrott. 3 Dec. 9/6 Graining and Marbling 
wanted. 

2. concr. Colouring or marking resembling that 
of marble, or some conventional imitation of it. 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Porcelain, There is. .a kind 
of marbled porcelain, which is not made by applying the 
marblings with the_ pencil. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VII. 

7 The only marblings, which appear in its body, are the 
colour of the food, which is seen through its transparent 
intestines. 1883 Solon Art Old Eng. Potter 93 Agate-ware 
was a complicated process ; the marbling, instead of being 
produced on the surface, went through the body. 1894 R. B. 
Sharpe Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) I 97 Marblings and 
spots of light brown or reddish-brown. 1897 A Itbntt's Syst. 
Med. II. 103 In children infested by fleas or lice the general 
tint of the rash may be deepened by very numerous petechias 
or by ‘ marbling ’. 

3. A marble-like incrustation, rare. 

*872 G King Motmtain. Sierra Nev. i. 21 The summit 
piercing through a marbling of perpetual snow up to the 
height of ten thousand feet. 

4. Comb. : marbling-rod, the rod or pole used 
in the apparatus for glazing marbled paper ; mar- 
bling trough, the trough into which the paper is 
dipped in the process of marbling. 

X835 Hannett Bibliopegia. 82 After this they [the hooks] 
must be glaired equally over, and when dry placed upon 
the marbling rods, the sides of the books extending over, 
and the_ leaves hanging between. Ibid. 184 The marbling 
trough is generally made of oak. 

Marblish. (ma-iblij), a. rare— 1 , [f. Mabble 
sb. + -ish 1. j Resembling marble. 

1826^ Moore Menu (1854) V. 80 The smooth, marblish, 
effeminate colouring. 

Marbly (mavbli), a. Also 5 marbely, 7 mar- 
blie. [f. Mabble sb. + -y.] Resembling, or having 
the appearance of, marble. Hence, rigid, cold, or 
calm like marble. 

1439 [see Marble si. 7 e, quot. c 1430]. a 1619 Fotherby 
Atheom. 11. i. § 4 (1622) 179 Whatsoeuer Monsters strange, 
in marbly Seas doe breed. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. (1643) 
299 Salt-gem. .is also called stonie, marblie Salt. 0x814 
Mermaid n. i. in New Brit. Theatre II. 486 The marbly 
lustre of her skin. 1845 Browning Bishop orders his tomb 
75 And have I not.. mistresses with great smooth marbly 
limbs? 1836 Stanley Sinai # Pal. i. (1858) 69 Above the 
blue sea rose the white marbly terraces. 1838 G, Mac- 
donald Phantasies (1878) II, xiv. 33 The marbly stillness 
of thousands of years. 

Marbole, -boH, marbre, obs. ff. Mabble. 
t Marbrya(e, a. Obs. [a. CF. marbrin, f. 
marbre Mabble sb.] Of marble. 

1319 m Riley Mem, (1868) X31. a 1400-50 A lexander 4353 
Ne mote ne marbryn werkis. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 74 
Her wymmen. .bare her in- to her chambre marbryne. 

(Marbul (1, Marbular : see Mabble, Mabbleb. 
Marbut, obs. form of Marabout. 

Marbyl(l, -yr, -yler : see Mabble, Mabbleb. 
Marc (mark). Also *j maxre, mare: and see 
Murk. [a. F. marc\ explained by Hatz.-Darm. 
as a vbl. noun f. marcher in the sense ‘to crush’. 

The run the Fr. word is mute, even before a vowel; hence 
prob. the 17th c. Eng. forms marre, marel\ 

The refuse which remains after the pressure of 
grapes or other fruits. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 530 The marre [ed. 1634 mare] or 
refuse of grapes after they be pressed. 1670 Evelyn Sylva 
viii.(ed. 2) 56 The Lees, or Marc of the Pressing [oil from 
walnuts] is excellent to fatten Hogs with. 1707 Sloans 
Jamaica I. p. xiv, The Marc or remainder of the Sugar 


MAHCA3ST. 

Canes after the j nice is squeezed out. *707 Curios. in Flush. 
4 Card. 138 Marc of Olives after they are press’d. 185a 
Morfit Tanning Sf Currying{iSsp 45 The marc, or pressed 
cake, which still retains some tannin, is made to yield it. 
1883 R- Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. n. 10/2 The juice 
and the refuse (‘ marc ’) are fermented. 

b. attrib. : marc brandy, brandy distilled from 
marc. 

1832 Fownes Man. Elem. C!iem. (1863'! 512 The fusel-oil 
of the marc-brandy of the South of France. 

Marc, obs. form of Mark, Marque. 

Marcal, variant of Mercal. 

BfiCarcail (maukan), a. [f. L. Marc-us Mark + 
-AN.] Pertaining to the Gospel of St. Mark. 

1902 J. A. Robinson Study of Gospels iv. heading. The use 
of the non-Marcan Document by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
1903 H. B. Sw-ETE in Expositor June 415 The Marcaa 
tradition. 

t Marcantant. Obs. rare— 1 . [Corruption of 
It. mercatanie .] A merchant. 

1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. tv. it. 63 Tra. What is he..? 
Bio. Master, a Marcantant [«? Folios and Qo. ; Pope reads 
mercantant, Cnpell mercatantc], or a pedant. 

+ Marcasin(e. Obs. rare. Also mareassin. 
[ »- F. mareassin (Cotgr.).] = next. 

ifior Holland Pliny II. 309 These two Marcassins. Ibid. 
588 There is another lire stone going under the name of 
Pyrites or Marcasin. Ibid., These Marcasines, 

Marcasite (ma-rkasait). Min. Also 5 mar- 
kasit, 5-8 marchasite, 6 -it, marcazite, 6-7 
-quesit(e, 7 -quisat(e, merquisate, marchesit(e, 
-gasite, 7-8 -casit, -c(h)assite, 8 -kasite. Also 
in mod.L. form 7-8 mareasites, (7 margasites). 
[ad. med.L. marcastta (whence F. marcassite, Sp. 
marquesita , It. in arc as sit a , marchesita) , app. formed 
with suffix L. -It a, Gr. -hrjs, -me 1 . 

The etymology is obscure, as the Arabic marqashlthd or 
marqaskita , often cited as the source, is probably adopted 
from some European language.] 

1 . Pyrites, esp. the crystallized forms of iron 
pyrites used in the 18th e. for ornaments ; by some 
restricted to the arsenical varieties of pyrites; in 
recent use, white iron pyrites (iron disulphide). _ 

For the vague notion attached to the word in pre-scjentific 
chemistry, see quots. 1616 and 1727-52. The ‘ mareasites ’ of 
gold and silver seem to have been specimens of copper and 
iron pyrites with the lustre of gold and silver, and hence 
wrongly supposed to contain traces of those metals. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. i. in Ashm. (1652) 116 Our 
Marchasite, our Magnete, and our Lead. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath n. 20 Copper, Iron, and Marquesite. 1610 
B. Jonson Alch. 11, iii. Your marchesite, your tutie, your 
magnesia. 1616 Buu.okar Eng. Expos., Marchasite, 
a stone participating with the nature of some mettall, yet 
in so small quantity, that the mettall cannot be melted 
from it, but will vapour away in smoake, the stone turning 
to ashes. 1684 tr. Bond's Here. Cempit. xix. 852 Glass of 
Antimony . . is nothing but the meer Marchasite of Lead. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 172 A common Mar- 
casite or Pyrites shall have the Colour of Gold most exactly ; 

. .and yet. .yield nothing of worth, but Vitriol, and a little 
Sulphur. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl., Marcasite , Marcastta, a 
sort of metallic mineral, supposed by many to be the seed or 
first matter of metals. _ On this principle, there should be as 
many different mareasites as metals.. .There are only three 
kinds in the shops, which are called, marcasite of gold, of 
silver, and of copper : though some repute the loadstone to 
be a marcasite of iron ; bismuth, marcasite of tin ; andzink, 
or spelter, marcasite of lead. <21728 Woodward Eossils 1. 
(1729) I. 172, I could never perceive any Arsenic in the 
Pyrit®; in which they differ from the Marcasits, most of 
which contain more or less of that Mineral. *778 Woulbe 
in Phil. Trans, LXIX. 15 The Derbyshire and Eckton 
Cauk, which is commonly covered with copper marcassite. 
*79$ Kikwan AYi-W. Min. (ed. a) II. 356 Arsenical Pyrites or 
Marcassite. 1836-41 Brandf. Chew. (ed. 5) 861 Bismuth 
was sometimes called Marcasite. 184,} Browning Colombe’s 
Birthday 1. 344 Yon gray urn’s veritable marcasite, The 
Pope’s gift. 1865 Watts Diet. Client. III. 851 Marcasite, 
white Iron Pyrites. 1879 Rutley Study Racks x. 157 Mar- 
casite resembles pyrites, except that it crystallises in the 
rhombic system. 

attrib. 1588 Lucar Colloq. Arte Shooting App. 17 The 
marchasite stone. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 558 It commeth 
of a certaine marquesit stone, wberupon also they call it 
Cbalcitis. <2x728 Woodward Fossils 1. (1729) I, 181 The 
Marcasite Grains are of a bright Yellow. 

2 . A piece or specimen of marcasite ; an orna- 
ment made of crystallized iron pyrites. 

Formerly used for striking a light : cf. Firestone i. 

1555 Eden Decades 115 margin, Marchasites are flowers 
of metals by the colours wherof the kyndes of metals are 
knowen. x$8a N. 0 . Soileau's Lutrin iii. 54 From his 
Pocket He takes his Marchasite, begins to knock it With 
hardned Steel, out springs an Active spark. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong. in. i, Half the ladies of our acquaintance, 
.. carry their jewels to town, and bring nothing but paste 
aud mareasites back. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 307 
Two hearts surmounted by a crown, .set with mareasites. 
Hence Marcasi’tal (rare— 0 ), MarcasPtic&l 
adjs., pertaining to or containing marcasite. 

1670 Boyle Tracts Cosrn. Qual. etc. iv. 21 A great quan- 
tity of marchasiticall Earth, if I may so call it. 1731 Bailey 
vol. II, Marcasital [ed. 1737 Marcasiticat), of or pertaining 
to mareasites. X779 PJul, Trans. LXIX. 30 On one side 
there was a slight marcasitical coating. 

|| Mareassin (maakse-sin). Her. [Fr.] A young 
wild boar, used as a charge. 

*727 in Bailey vol. II. 18^7 Gloss. Heraldry, Mareassin, 
a young wild boar, distinguished from an old one by having 
its tail hanging down instead of twisted. 

Mareassin, variant of MaroasikXb. 
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Marcassite, obs. form of Marcasite. 
Marcatf(e, Marce, obs. ff. Market, Mass. 

II Mareeline 1 (mauseiin). Also marcelline 
(Diets . ). [Fr.] A silk fabric used for linings. 

2835 Court Mag. VI. p. ii/x The breakfast dress is lined 
with coloured mareeline. 

Mareeline z (mauselin). Min. [a. F. mar- 
celine (Beudant), f. name of St. Marcel, Piedmont.] 
A siliceous oxide of manganese, 

1849 J. Nicol Man. Min. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 387/2 
Mareeline has violet tarnish. 

Marcella, marsella (maise-la). [Anglicized 
pronunciation of Marseilles.] A kind of twilled 
cotton or linen cloth used for waistcoats, etc. 

181a Chron. in Aim. Reg. 81/2 In black silk stockings, 
black small clothes, Marcella waistcoat, and dressing gown. 
i86x Eng. Worn. Dom. Mag. III. 263/1 The waistcoat may 
be made either in white silk or marcelia. 1882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet, Needlework, Marcella or Marsella , a de- 
scription of cotton Quilting or coarse Pique,. .for making 
toilet covers, dressing table mats, and other articles. 

Marcellian (maise-lian). Bed. [ad. med.L. 
Mareellian-us, f. Marcellus.] A follower of Mar- 
cellus, bishop of Aneyra in the fourth century, who 
is said to have held heretical views resembling 
Sabellianism. Hence Marce’llianism. 

1607 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1625) 6 Some denyed the Trinity 
. so did.. theMarcellians. 1727741 Chambers Cycl,, Mar- 
cellianism, the doctrine and opinions of the Marcellians. 

Mareerye, obs. form of Mercery. 

Marees, obs. pi. of March $<5.3 
Marcsscent (maise-sent), a. ( sb .) Bat. [ad. 
L. marceseent-em , pr. pple. of marcescere, inceptive 
f. marcere to be faint or languid.] Of parts of a 
plant : Withering but not falling off. 

1727 Bailf-y vol. II. 1777 Robson Brit. Flora 29, 32. 1870 
Bentley Man. Boi. (ed. 2) 222 When it is persistent and as- 
sumes a shrivelled or withered appearance, it is marcescent. 
b. sb. A plant having marcescent parts. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 254/2 A single cell of the leaf 
of a marcescent . .is seen still to contain a primordial vesicle. 
Hence Marce’scence [see -ehce], marcescent 
condition. 

1857 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 232/2 Cessation of vegetation 
and marcescence. 1890 Te.inpte Bar Nov. 443 They are 
ugly in their marcescence and scent incipient putrefaction. 

+ Marce’SClble, a. Obs.- a In early Diets, 
spelt marcessible. [a. F. marcessible (in 1 6 th c. 
written marcessible ), f. marcescere ; see Marcescent 
and -ble.] Liable to wither or fade. H ence 
Marce’scibleness, MarcescitoiTity. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Marcessible , apt or easie to rot or 
putrifie. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Marcessibility, a pining away, 
a Consumption. 1731 ibid., Marcessibieness, withering or 
fading nature. 

Mare grave : see Margrave. 
t March, sb.l Obs. Forms: 1 merici, merice, 
{Nor thumb, meric), mereee, meroe, me arcs, 4-7 
merche, 6 mareh.(e. [OE. merecestT.ma.sc. —OS. 
(glosses) merk, merka (MLG. merk masc.), G. merk 
masc., MSw. mdrke, merkie fern.. Da. merke .] 
Smallage or wild celery, Apium graveolens. 

a 700 Spinal Gloss. 24 Apia, merici. a 800 Corpus Gloss. 
182 Apia, merice. c 1000 Sax. L eechd. II. 134 Genim merce 
niohoweardne. cioooMumc Gram. (Z.) 27 Apiaster, merce. 
1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. xvn. xiii. (Helmingham MS.), 
Merche is calde Apium. *545 Elyot Diet., IHpposelinon, 
some suppose it to bee the herbe called smallache, or marche. 
*562 Turner Herbal it. 68 b, Hipposelinon hath leues lyke 
vnto march or smalache, hut roughe. 1572 Bossewell 
Armoric u. 76 b, A Pyle in poyncte betwene two slippes of 
Merche, verte. *578 Lyte Dodoens v. xlii. 606 Of Marish 
Parsley, March or Smallache. 1632 Guillivi's Heraldry iv. 
xvi. (ed. 2) 353 Apium. . is called in English Merche. 

March (mart/), Forms: 3-4 Mara, 4 Mars, 

3 Marrch, Mearch, 4-7 Marche, (6 Sc. Merche), 
4- March. [Early ME. march, a. AF. marche 
(Gaimar), OF. march{e (Godefr. Compl . ), a north- 
eastern var. of the more usual marz, mars (mod. F. 
mars ) '.—'L. Martium (nom. Martins sc. mensis, lit. 
month of Mars), whence also Pr. martz, mars, Sp. 
marzo, Pg. maipa, It. marzo, OHG. Merzo { MHG. 
Merze, mod.G. Marz), MDu. maerte, vierte (modDu. 
Maart), Sw, Mars, Da. Marts, late Gr. Ma/mov.] 
1 . The third month of the year in the Julian and 
Gregorian calendar. Abbreviated Mar. 

In the Roman pre-Julian calendar it was the first month, 
and originally began at the vernal equinox, 

[CX050 Menologium 36 Hrime gehyrsted, has;oIscurum 
fterS geond middangeard Martius re 5 e, HIydahealic.] c 1200 
Ormin 1891 pat wass i Marrch, acc Marrch wass pa Neh 
all gan ut till ende. <1 1225 Juliana 79 pe fowrtuSe Ka- 
lende of mearch pat is seoSoen. <1 1300 Cursor M. 10926 pe 
dai pat hir was send pis saand O marz (c 1375 Fair/. 
march] pe flue and tuentiand. CX386 Chaucer Nun's 
Pr. T, 368 The Monthe in which the world bigan That 
hlghte Marche. 13510 Gower Conf. III. 371 And afterward 
the time is schape, To frost, to Snow,.. Til eft that Mars 
be comayein. c 1440 P.romp. Para. 326/1 Marche, monythe, 
vtarcius. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxiv. 11 Merche, with 
liis cauld blastis keyne, Hes slane this gentill herbe. x$ox 
Shaks. Jut. C. hi. i. i Cars. The Ides of March are come. 
Sooth. I Ctesar, but not gone. 1712 Swift Jml. io Stella 
26 Mar., I forgot to wish you yesterday a happy New Year. 
You know the twenty-fifth of March is the first day of 
the year. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. L 103 Welcome, 


MASCH. 

0 March ! whose kindly days and dry Make April ready for 
the throstle's song. 

Personified. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xi. {1495) 
355 Marche is paynted as it were a gardyner. 1821 Shelley 
Dirge for Year iv, March with grief doth howl and rave, 
1842 Tennyson Gardener's Dan. 28 Love. .made, .that hair 
More black than ashbuds in the front of March, 
b. Proverbs. (See also 2 a, 2 b.) 

1598 B. Jonson Case is Altered v. iv. (1609) K, Marche 
faire al, for a faire March is worth a kings ransome. 1624 
Fletcher Wife for Month 11. i, Me. I would chuse March, 
for 1 would come in like a Lion. To. But you’ld go out 
like a Lamb, when you went to hanging, a 1632 G. Her- 
bert J acuta Prudent. 739 February makes a bridge and 
March breakes it. 1678 Ray Pros’, (ed. 2) 44 March many 
weathers. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as March 
air, dust , morning, wind. 

1863 Tennyson Welcome Alexandra 16 Clash, ye bells, 
in the merry *March air ! c 1530 Heywood Play of Wether 
622 (Brandi) One bushell of ’march dust is worth a kynges 
raunsome. 1557 Tusser ioo Points Husb. cii, A bushel of 
Marche dust, worth raunsomes of gold. 1685 Boyle Salubr. 
Air iii. (1690) 55 It is proverbially said in England, that a 
Peck of March Dust is worth a King’s Ransom : So un- 
frequent is dry Weather during that Month, in our Climate. 
1833 Tennyson May Queen Concl. vii, All in the wild 
*March-morning I heard the angels call. 1530 Palsgr. 
484/1, I chyppe, as ones handes do, ..with the *Marche- 
wynde. 1846 Denham's Coll. Prov. (Percy Soc.) 36 March 
winds and April showers Bring forth May flowers. 

b. Special comb. : March, ale, beer, a strong 
ale or beer brewed in March ; also attrib. ; Marcht 
brown, a fly used in angling ; + March chick 
transf., applied to a precocious youth; March 
hare, a proverbial type of madness (see Harr 
sb. 1 b) ; f March mad = mad as a March hare ; 
March moth, the moth of a caterpillar infesting 
plum trees (see quot.); March violet [cf. OF. 
violette de Mars], the common garden violet, Viola 
odorata ; also attrib. 

163a Lithgow Trav. m. xo6 Strong *March-Ale, surpass- 
ing fine Aqua-vitas. 1576-7 Acts Privy Council 298 Beare 
.. commonly called * (March beere. <11704 T. Brown Last 
Observator in Collect, Poems (1705) xox Hast with thee 
brought some. .Protestant March-Beer, to raise my Fancy ? 
1856 1 Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 245 The *March- 
Brown. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 8 Fiinging 
his_ March brown into the stream. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 
1. iii. 58 A very forward *March-chicke. 14. . Blowhole Test. 
(MS. Rawl. C 86 If. xxi b), Thamie (>ey begynne to swere 
and to stare. And be as braynles as a *Mar.she hare. 152S 
Skelton Magnyf. 930 As mery as a Marche hare. <z 1529 
— Replycadon 35, 1 saye, thou madde Marche hare. <2x619 
Fletcher Mad Lover 1. i, Keep him darke, He will run 
"March mad else. <2 x625 — Noble Gent. L i, He is March 
mad : Farewell Monsieur. 1890 Miss E. A. Ormerod Injur. 
Insects (ed. 2) 335 "March Moth. Anisoptcryx s sail aria, 
Schiff. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ii, i. 148 The sweete Violet 
is called. .in English Violets, the garden Violet, the sweete 
Violet, and the "Marche Violet. z6ox Holland Pliny 1 1 . 621 
It turneth into a March Violet colour. 

March, (ma-itj), sbfi Forms: 3-7 marche, 
6-7 Sc. mereh(e, 3- march. PL 1, 4-6 marchis, 
5 marchez, -ys, 6 marees, marchesse, marchies. 
Sc. marchis, merche(i)s, mer(s)chis, mairches, 
4- marches, [a. F. marche fern., a Com. Rom. 
word-Pr., Sp., Pg., It. marca, ad. Tent. *markd 
(OHG., OS. marka, OE. mearc) : see Mark $ 3 . 1 ] 
1 . Boundary, frontier, border, a. The border or 
frontier of a country. Hence, a tract of land on 
the border of a country, or a tract of debatable 
land separating one country from another. Often 
collect . plural, esp. with reference to the portions 
of England bordering respectively on Scotland and 
on Wales. Now Hist, and arch. 

In early examples the March {of Wales) is an etymological 
rendering of Mercia. Court of {the) Marches : see quot. 1848. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 345/2 He was kyng in Engelonde : 
of J>e Marche of Walis. 1397 R* Glouc. (Rolls) 60 pe king 
of westsex and of kent & of noiphomber . . & he kyng of 
march pat was here amidde. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 357 
Of the marchis than had he The gouernale and the pouste. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 61 Schroysbury is a citee 
vppon Seuam in J? e marche of Engelond ana of Wales. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 913 pan was a man in Messadone in 
he marche duellid, A proued prince. 1425 Rolls afPaijt. 
IV. 276/2 Wardeyns of oure Est and West Marches. 1523 
Ld, Berners Froiss. I. cxxxvii. 165 The quene of Englande 
. . was as thanne in the marchesse of the Northe, about 
Yorke. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 2 Any personne 
. . resiaunte , , within any the Kinges saide Dominions or 
Marches of the same. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 50 
Henry Zutphan was put to death . . by them of Dietmary, 
which is in the marees of Germany. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 1213/1 The lord Hunsdon lord warden of the 
east marches, and gouernor of Berwike. *584 Whitgipt 
Let. to Burleigh- jn Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. (1655) 157 Sure I am 
it is most usuall in the Court of the Marches (Arches rather) 
whereof I have the best experience. x$oa Warner Alb. 
Eng. Epit. (16*2) 355 The Pictes . . then occupying those 
parts which we now call the middle Marches, betwixt the 
English and Scots. x$xa Drayton Poly-olb. vii. 8 The 
Herefordian floods ..with their superfluous waste Manure 
the batfull March, _ c 1630 Risdon Sum. Devon. § 225 (1810) 
238 And ’twas ’twixt Britts and Saxons made the march. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 51 This Oath . . is usually 
tendered in Chancery, Court of Requests, Councel of 
Marches, and Councel in the North. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex. S.Y., Court of Marches, an abolished tribunal in Wales, 
where pleas of debt or damages, not above the value of 50?., 
were tried and determined. 1859 Tennyson Geraint h 
Enid 41 He craved a fair permission to depart And there 
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defend his marches. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. 
iv. 157 Granted in fief. .as a march or border territory. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 345 Hugh came into collision 
with . . the rest of the rival lords of the marches. 

b. The boundary of an estate ; the boundary 
dividing one estate from another. Chiefly Sc. 

1540 in 5 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 609/ 1 The rycht 
meithis and mercliis is and salbe . . betuix the said is Jandis. 
x 6 37~5° Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 196 No man shall 
ever let me see where any of the apostles sat as judges to 
other men, or to sett in marches, or to divyde men’s lands. 
1818 Hogg Brownie of B. vii, It was. .in the march between 
two lairds’ lands, that he preached that day. 1839. De 
Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 2 Woodlands, .inter- 
vening the different estates with natural sylvan marches. 
1886 Act 49 q- 50 Viet. c. 29 § 21 Any questions relating to 
the boundaries or marches between crofters'’ holdings, 
f c. A boundary mark, landmark. Obs.. 

1513 Douglas SEneis xn. xiv. 30 Ane aid crag stane .. 
Quhilk . . was liggand neyr, A marche set in that grund.. 
Of twa feildis. 1577 Holinshed Chron., Hist. Scot. 255/2 
In the middest of Stanemoore there shall be a Crosse set vp, 
with the king of Englandes image on_ the one side, and 
the king ot Seotlands on the other, to signifie that the one 
is marche to England, and the other to Scotland. 


d. Jit*. 

1637 Rutherford Lett, lxxxii. (1862) I. 207 When.. ye 
are. in the utmost, .border of time and shall put your foot 
within the march of eternity. 1786 A. Gib Sacred Contempt. 
260 A march ought to be fixed between his private and his 
public obedience. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber III. xvi. 
265 Over the march of two worlds, that of the imagination, 
and that of fact, her soul hovered fluttering. 

e. To redd \ rid, ride the marches : see Redd z»,2 
2 c, Rid »., Ride v. 

f 2 . Used for : Country, territory, [Cf. 1 L. fines.] 
*3. . K. Alls. 3019 He hath y-wonne.. Theo marche of 
Fratmse, and of Spayne, And Tolouse, and eke Almayne. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 438 And }iorw myraeles .. al fiat 
marche he [Austyn] tomed to cryst. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur 1. x, Vlfius & Brastias . . sliold haue suehe chere as 
myghte be made them in tho marchys. C1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ay won vi. 138 Blessed be the hour that ye were 
borne, and cam in to tbyse marches. 

3. In renderings of continental names of terri- 
tories. j? a. Applied to the Mark of Brandenburg 
(obs.). b. =It. Marca (see cjuot. 1875). 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 30/2 In the March of 
Ancona, . . they find a white Stone, which [etc,}. 1758 A tin. 
Res’. 20 Richlieu . . made his way into . . the old marche of 
Brandenburg. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 9/2 Ancona . . forms 
part of the old district of the Marches, which passed from 
the dominion of the Pope to that of Victor Emthanuel in 
x86a. The Marches comprise the March of Anconal on the 
north and the March of Fermo on the south. 

4 . ctilrib. and Comb,, as (sense 1 b) march-balk, 
-dike, -ditch, -fence, -line, (sense 1 a) inarch f cap- 
tain, i’ cause, j- garrison , law, -treason (arch.) ; 
t march-day, ? a court held to try cases of infrac- 
tion of border laws; + march-gat (? Gate sb. 2 ), 
fa way across a frontier; f march parts, -party, 
the marches ; f march-ward, 1 a warden of the 
marches’ (Webster 1864). Also March-land, 
March-man, March-stone. 

1683 Fount ainhaits Decis. Lds. Caunc. Session. (1759) I. 
024 In regard the witness had deponed upon her tilling 
and ri veing out the *march-balk. 1537 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 
11. 452 Every of His Gracis subjectis, having landes in 
like places of daungier, bee orderid to departe tlierwith 
to *marcbe capitayos. 1538 Ibid. III. 37 Marches capi- 
taynes. 1537 Ibid. 489 That ther were, in every marche, 
wardens . . whiche shulde have auctorytye . . to here and 
redresse all robberyes, *marche causeis [etc.} 1900 A. Lang 
Hist. Scot. I. x. 293 In ruling the Borders, making raids 
and holding *March-days. 1794 R. Heron Gen. View 
Hebudx 90 Let the landlords take upon themselves the 
expence of building every where sufficient *march-dykes. 
1830 W. Carleton Traits Peas. (1843) I. xx8 This river . . 
was the ’’march ditch, or vterin between our farms. 1882 
Bell's Diet. Law Scot. 619 '2 A tenant, .is bound, .to main- 
tain *march-fences erected by the landlord during the lease. 
*537 St. Papers Hen. VIII , II. 429 Distrusting to commytt 
the custodie of dyvers of the *marehe garrisons to any of 
this landes birthe. a 1400-50 Alexander 5076 He leuys alt 
]?e *march gats I neuend sow before. 16x2 Davies Why 
Ireland , etc. 123 That no Englishman be ruled in the de- 
finition of their debates by the *March-Law or the Brehon 
Law. 1886 G. Macdonald What's Mine's Mine III. ix. 158 
If he did not everywhere know where the *march-line fell, 
at least he knew perfectly where it ought to fall. 14.. 
Chevy Chase 120 (Skeat) For towe such captayns as slayne 
wear thear on the *march parti shall neuer be non. Ibid. 
138 Ther was neuer a tym on the*marche partes [etc,]. 1805 
Scott Last Miustr. iv. xxiv, We claim from thee William 
of Deloraine, That he may suffer *macch-treason pain.. 

! March, (maitf), sbX Also 6 martch. [a. F. 
viarche, vbl. noun from marcher : see March vT\ 
v I. Action of marching. 

L Mil, The action of marching ; the regular 
forward movement together and in time of a body 
of troops. Also, the orderly forward movement 
of a company, an exploring party, a procession, etc. 
_ 159a Sir J. S-myth Disc. Weapons Ded. 8. Also, whereas 
it hath been the vse of all great Captaines and Chieftaines, 
vpan anie long march and enterprise intended. 1591 Shaks, 
1 /A«._ VI, iv. Hi. 8 Two mightier Troopes ..Winch iayn-’d 
with him, and made their inarch for Burdeaux. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 775 For whom all this haste Of midnight march- 
1672 Sir W. Talbot [title) The Discoveries of John Lederer, 
in three several Marches from Virginia to the West of 
Carolina. 1781 Simes Mil. Guide (ed. 3} 12 They Epioneers} 
are to. .make preparations for the march of the army. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1. 159. A march of three or foui 


days .. brought Captain Bonneville to . Jackson’s Hole. 
1850 Grote Greece it. ixx, (1888) VII. 270 Three days of 
additional march brought them to the Euphrates. 

b. Phrases. Column of march (see quot. 1876). 
Lius of march', direction or route of marching; 
transf., course of travelling, way. In (fa full ) 
march, on or upon (a or their) march : marching. 

1639 A rticles Mil. Discipl. 1 1 Every man is to keep his 
own rank and file upon the march. 1667 Milton P. L. t. 
413 When he entic’d Israel in Sittim on their march from 
Nile. 1707 Land. Gass. No. 4353/1 The Duke of Savoy’s 
Army are in a full March for this Place. 1734 tr, Rollin's 
Anc. Hist. (1827) II. n. ii. 2 They attacked the Cartha- 
ginians, who were upon their march. 1780 A. Hamilton 
Wks. (1886) VIII. xx All the army Is in march toward you. 
1781 Sim es Milit. Guide (ed. 3) 12 The routes must be so 
formed, that no column cross another on the march. 1835 
W. Irving Tour Prairies xviii. They crossed the line of 
our_ march without ..perceiving us. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 236 Detachments of the 65th regiment, .. 
on their march to join the 4th division, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. t. xxvii. 202 The snow above us, broke across, forming 
a fissure parallel to our line of march. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 414 Whether in actual battle or on a march. 
1876 Vovle & Stevenson MiUt. Diet., Column of March, 
a formation assumed by troops on the line of march. 

C. Applied to steady progression of animals on 
a long journey. Also, with reference to persons, 
a long and toilsome walk. 

1691 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 124 The swiftness and con- 
tinuance of the march, for which this Animal [the camel] is 
almost indefatigable. 1697 Drydiin Virg. Georg-, iv. 86 The 
Motions of their hasty Flight attend ; And know to Floods, 
or Woods, their airy March they [Bees] bend. 1705 Addi- 
son Italy 238 We came to the Roots of the Mountain, and 
had a very troublesome March to gain the Top of it. 1832 
Lyttqn Eugene A. l. it, I have had a long march of it. 
1888 Harpers Mag. July 198/2, I knew they [ic. elephants] 
would be on the march again before daylight. 

d. In comb, with following adv., forming nouns 
of action to phrases of the verb, as march out, a 
sortie; inarch past (see quot. 1876). 

*863 Illustr. Loud. Hews 27 June 706 k During the march 
past the band played. 1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. 
Greece II. hi. i. 273 Themistoeies insisted upon a second 
march-out against the enemy. 1876 Vovle & Stevenson 
Milit. Diet., March Past, an expression made use cf when 
a regiment or any larger body of men pass in review order 
before the sovereign or reviewing officer. 

2 . transf. and fig. Advance, forward movement, 
p. ogress. Also, course or direction of advance. 

a. With reference to the ‘journey’ of life. 

a 1625 Fletcher Hum. Lieut, m. v, Our lives are but our 
martches to our graves. 1804 Campbell Soldier's Dream 
iv, I flew to the pleasant fields travers’d so oft In life’s 
morning march, when my bosom was young. 1816 Byron 
Ch. Bar. 111. xcviii, W e. may resume The march of our exist- 
ence. 1871 Morlev Voltaire (1886) 6 Voltaire’s march was 
prepared for him, before he was born. 

b. Of physical things. 

1683 A. Snape Anat. Horse 1. xxviii. 63 [The Veins} con- 
tinue their march through the Allantoides to the Chorion.. . 
Their [rc. Arteries] march and insertions are the same with 
those of the Vein. 1794 Cowper Needless Alarm 29 The 
sun, accomplishing his early march. 1859 Allbutt’s Syst. 
Med. VI. 108 Mediastinal cancer, . makes its onward march 
involving whatever may come in its path. Ibid. VII. 260 
Then followed a march of a sensation of pins and needles 
down the opposite side of the body. Ibid. 290 No exact 
description is given of the march of the spasms. 

e. Of time, events, population, etc. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845 I. i, 3 The regular 
march of history. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1817) II. 40 The 
march of the population in both periods seems to have been 
nearly the same, 1833 Lamb. Elia Ser. it. Fret, He did not 
conform to the march of time. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 
343 The common person [is] sadly puzzled to understand 
the ordonnance and march of the plot. 1852 Grote Greece 
11. lxxii. (1856) IX. 259 Doubtless each, [Lysandrian Dek- 
archyl had its own peculiar inarch : some were less tyran- 
nical; but. perhaps some even more tyrannical [than the 
Thirty at Athens]. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876} IV. 
xviii. 108 These Northumbrian disturbances had little 
bearing on the general march of events. 

d. Of knowledge, etc., esp. in the phrase inarch 
of intellect ox mind. Also altrib. 

Very common (esp, in ironical' allusion) between 1827 (the 
date of the foundation, of the Society for . the Diffusion of 
: Useful Knowledge) and 1850. 

: 1827 Getill. Mag. XCVII. 11. p. ii, What is 1 the march of 

intellect ’ — The mighty march of mind ? 1833 R. H . Froude 
' Rene. (1838) I. 309, 1 tried hard to get up the march-of-mind 
phraseology about pictures and statues. 1844 S- R. Mait- 
land Dark Ages 185 He was quite a march-of-intellect 
man. 1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington 167 And drill the 
raw world for the march of mind, Till crowds at length he 
sane and crowns be just. 

3 -. Mil. The portion of marching done continu- 
ously ; the distance covered by troops in one day. 
Forced march : see Forced ppl. a. 3. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. ii. 13 From Tamworth thither, 
is but one dayes march. 1650 R. Stapylton Strata's 
Low C. Warres vn. 77 He- by long Marches passing the 
Rhine came to Delph in Holland. 1724 Df. Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 171 It gave the king a full day’s march of 
him. 1813 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) X. 431 The 
army are . .within two or three marches of the Ebro. 1895 
United Service Mag. July' 430 The_ precautions for the 
night march to prevent a light from being seen. 

Jig. 1843 Longf. Belfry of Bruges, Carillon, Still I heard 
those magic numbers, As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night. 

b. Phrases. To (gain, get} a march an or -upon : 
i to get ahead of to- toe extent of a march. To steal 
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a march (on or upon ) : to gain a march by stealth ; 
often fig. 

1907 Land. Gaz. No 4353/3 His Royal Highness hath 
gam’d a March upon Monsieur de Guebriant. 1745 H. Wal- 
pole Lett. (1846) II. 59 The young Pretender, .has got _a 
march on General Cope. 1833 Makkyat P. Simple xxiii, 
We must be off early,, .and steal a long march upon them. 

4 . The regular and uniform step of a body of 
men, esp. ol troops. Also with qualifying adj., as 
double , quick , slow march. See also Quick march x. 

*773-83 Hoolb Orl. Fur, xvi. 566 So loud their march, 
the. Scots suspended hear, They leave their ranks and stain 
their fame with fear. 1820 Shelley Ode to Naples 127 
Hear ye the march as of the Earth-born Forms Arrayed 
against the everliving Gods? 1889 Injantry Drill 25 The 
length of which [plummet-string].. must be as follows for 
the different degrees of march. Ibid. 29 The Slow March. 
Ibid. 31 The Quick March. Ibid. 32 The Double March, 
b. fig. Ot verse : Rhythmic movement. 

1635-56 Cowley Davideis 1. 450 Till all the Parts and 
Words tlieir Places take And with just Marches Verse and 
Musick make. 1737 Pope Hor. B.pist. 11. i. 269 But Dry'den 
taught 10 join The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 
The long majestic inarch, and Energy divine. 

5 . Mil. A beating of the drum in a particular 
rhythm as an, accompaniment to the matching of 
troops. 

c 1572 Gascoigne Fruites Warre, L’entioie, If drummes 
once sounde a lustiemartch in deede, Then farewell bookes, 
for he will trudge with speede. 16x7 Moryson Bin. m. 267 
A man can hardly distinguish betweene the heating of the 
drums of the Sweitzers, and Germans, saue that the former 
march is more graue and slow. 1727-41 Chambers CycL s.v. 
Drum, There are divers beats of tne Drum : as the march, 
double march, assembly, charge [etc.]. 1781 Simes Milit. 

Guide ted. 3) 12 The general beats at 2; the assemble at 3 ; 
and the march in zo minutes after. Ibid., The drummers 
are to beat a march, and fifers play at the head of the line. 

6. Mus. A tune or composition of marked rhythm 
(of which the rhythmical drum-beats, sense 5, 
originally formed the essential, and still often 
form a subsidiary, part), designed to accompany 
the marching of troops, etc. ; also any composition 
of similar character and form ; usually in common 
time, and with a subsidiary intermediate section or 
* trio ’. So also inarch past. Dead march : see 
Dkad D. 2 ; also fitneral march. Tagus's march, 
•wedding inarch (see Rogue, Wedding). 

1603 Df.kker King's En/ert. (1604) Ea, Nine Trumpets, 
and a Kettle Drum, did very sprightly & actiuely sound 
the Danish March. 1706 Addison Rosamond t. iv, "i’is 
Henry’s March ! the tune 1 know. 1719 Dancing-Master 
II. 29 Duke of Marlborough’s March. Ibid. 221 .The Foot- 
guards march : Or, Boatswain William's. Delight, 1784 
Cowper Task iv. 647 He hates the field, in which no fife 
or drum AtLends him,, drives his cattle to a march [etc.]. 
18*2 Byron Werner iv. i. 272 I’ll play you King Gustavus' 
march. 1839 Longf. Psalm of Life iv, Our hearts .. Still, 
like muffled drums, are beating Funeral marches to the 
grave 1876 Vovle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 244/1 Each 
regiment in the British service has its special march for 
marching past. 1896 N ewnham-Davis Three Men 4 a God 
77 , 1 could hear Kelley, .wliistlingthe regimental march-past, 
b. attrib., as in march-movement , -time. 

1864 Browning Dls aliter visum viii, Schumann's our 
mUsic-maker now; Has his march-movement youth and 
mouth? 

7 . Euchre. (See quot.) [Cf. It. inarcio ‘a lurch 
or maiden set at any game’ (Florio).] 

1886 Euchre : haw to play it 108 March , where all the 
tricks are made by one side. 1895 in Funk's Stand. Diet. 
(with phrase to make a inarch). 

II. V arious senses adopted from F. marche . 

+ 8. F oot-print (of an otter). Obs. rare~K (Cf. 
Mark sbf 1 3 c.) 

c 141a Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) x, Men clepeth 
: >at (re stepes or be marches of pa Otyr, as men clepeth be 
traces of be herte. 

9 . Chess, etc. The move of a * man 

1672 Barbier Sauls Fain. Game Chesse iv, What is the 
i draught or marche of each peece. *850 Bohn’s llandlk. 
Gaihes 503 (Polish Draughts) The march of the Pawn, .is 
the same as in the English game. 

fig. 1587 Greene Cards of Fancie (1593) E, Houering 
betweene Feare and hope, hee began the assault with this 
march. Madame (quoth he) for that [etc.]. 

10 . Weaving, (bee quot.) 

j 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1393/2 March (Weaving), oneof 
! the short laths laid across the treadles under the shafts. 

March (maitj), vX Forms : 4 marehen, 4-6 
marche, 6 Sc. matrcli, mearch, 6-7 merch, 5- 
marebu [In sense 1, a. OF. marchir, f. marche 
\ March sbf Ini sense 2, f, March sb.Zy cf. obs. F. 

; marcher to bound (Rabelais).} 

1 . inir . To border upon) to have a common 
' frontier with. Formerly also 'f const, to, unto. 

Said of countries, estates, etc., and hence of their 
I rulers, owners, or inhabitants. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7929 He graunted 
bem banne to haue Southsex, Oxenfordschire, & Middelsex, 
for bey marclien vpon Kent. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 99- 
Till occupy Landis, that war till him marcheand. la 141* 
Lydg. 7 ’t uoMerch. i&This riche loud.. With Surry marchith 
; toward thorient. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. ii. 66 Europe. . 

endureth fro the weste unto the north, & marcheth vnto 
| Asie. 15x5 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 19 Orayly is the 
‘ stiongeyst Iryshe rebell that marcheyth with the cotintye 
; ofMeathe. c 153a Ld, Berners Lyt.Bryt. (1814) 100 

; Ioynynge to thys erledome there marched a duchy. 1598 
; Hakluyt Voy. I. 65 The .. Don, vpon the banke whereof 
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marcheth a certain prince. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, 
She displayed so much kindness to Jennie Deans, (because 
she herself, being a Mer.se woman, marched with Mid- 
Lothian, in which Jeanie was born) [etc.]. 1822 Gait Pro- 
vost xl. (1868) 117 A piece of ground that marched with the 
spot whereon it was intended to construct the new building. 
1883 Arnold- Forster in ry tk Cent. Sept. 399 Nor do they 
refrain from fighting because they march on each other and 
do a good business across the frontier. i88g Times 25 Feb. 
9/4 The frontiers of Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
march with the Canadian Dominion. 

+ b. ? To join. Ohs. 

The quots. may possibly belong to March w. 2 _ 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. Prol. 63 Many of pis maistres Freris 
rnowe clothen hematlykyng, For here money and marchan- 
dise marchen [1362 meeten ofte] togideres. a 1578 Lindksay 
(PI tscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 270 The lnglischemen 
war all come ower the brige and the wangaird was neir 
mearehaut togither. Then the trumpitts blew., and the 
Wangaird .s ioynitt togither. 

+ 2 . ? To serve for the defence of a frontier. Ohs. 
1577-87 Harrison England 1, xii. i.i Holiitshed, At this 
Poutruan is a tower of force, marching agaiust the tower 
on Fawy side. 

+ 3 . trans. To fix the bounds of; to mark the 
boundaries of with landmarks. Sc. Ohs. 

1541 Aberdeen Reg. XVII. (Jam.), The Baillie ordanit the 
lynaris to pass to the ground of the said tenement, and lyne 
and marche the same. 1588 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 
I. i2t And to stob and merche the samyn [landis] that the 
quantitie may be knawin. *659 A. Hay Diary (S, H. S.) 
42, [I] did set fut-stons and merch and meith all the propertie 
of Locarthill wher it is contiguous w l Symontoun. 

March, (maatj), v.- Also 6 mersh, meroh, 
6-7 martch. [a. F. marcher, orig. to tread, tram- 
ple (12th c.), hence, to walk. In the specific mili- 
tary application the word has been adopted not 
only in Eng. but in other European langs., as Sp., 
Pg. marchar, It. mar dare, G. marschiren , Du, 
marcheren. Da. marschere, Sw. marschera. 

The etymology of F. marcher is obscure | the prevailing 
view is that the oldest recorded sense ‘ to trample’ was de- 
veloped from a sense ‘ to hammer’, and that the word repre- 
sents a Gaulish Latin *marcare, f. L. marcus hammer.) 

1 . inlr. To walk in a military manner with 
regular and measured tread ; of a body of men or 
troops, to walk in step, to go forward with a 
regular and uniform movement. Also, to begin to 
walk in step ; to start on a march, to set out from 
quarters. Also with advbs., as away, forth, for- 
ward, off, on, out, past. 

t x$i$Scotish Field 146 in Percy Fol. 1. 219 Then he ho wneth 
him boldlye ouerthe broad waters, man lye him Marcheth 
[Lyme MS. (Chetham Misc. 1856 II) reads marketh] to 
the Mill feelde. <21548 Hall Chron,, Rich. Ill 39 The 
duke with all his power mershed through the forest of 
deane. 1591 Garrard’s Art Wan'S 54 They, .which march 
in the formost ranckes. 1617 Moryson /tin. hi. 267 When 
they are to march, the law commands them to lay aside all 
priuate quarrels. 1710 Land. Gas. No. 4710/1 The Garrison 
marched out.. in the Forenoon, 174a Pope Dune. tv. rot 
There march'd the bard and blockhead, side by side. 178* 
Simes Milit. Guide (ed. 3) 12 The army marches to-morrow. 
Ibid., The field-pieces march with the columns, i8283cqtt 
F. M. Perth xxxiv, The champions were now ordered to 
march in their turns around the lists. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 453 The troops marched against the Arabs. 
185s Tennyson Maud t. v. 10 Singing of men that in battle 
array, .. March with banner and bugle and fife, To the 
death, i860 Illustr. Lond, News 23 June 598/3 When her 
Majesty returns to the Royal standard the volunteers will 
march past in quick time. 

f b. Conjugated with he. Ohs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. i. 187 Fifteene hundred Foot, 
fiue hundred Horse Are march’d vp to my Lord of Lan- 
caster^ 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 206 His tertia, 
consisting of 5 regiments, is alreadie marcht, 1707 Frf.ino 
PeUrborow's Cond. Sp. (ed. 2, corrected; 220, 1 hope Collonel 
Wills is March'd. 

C. fig- 

1684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees 352 In the camp, where sin 
and vice did march uncontroul'd. 1697 Drydbn Virg, Georg, 
in. 370 The spumy Waves proclaim the watiy War; And 
mounting upwards, with a mighty Roar, March onwards, and 
insult the rocky Shoar. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 34 T it 
Having thus taken my Resolutions to march on boldly In 
the Cause of Virtue and good Sense. 

cL. quasi- Awry. To go upon (a warfare) ; to 
traverse (a distance) in marching. Also rarely 
trans. by ellipsis olprep. 

1619 Sir J. Sempill Sacrilege Handled App. 38 Whether 
we march a Warfare in our Conquering Word, Dieu et man 
droit ; If [etc.]. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius I, in. 1240 He,, 
bade his legion march the briny main. 1884 J. Colborne 
Hicks Pasha etc Forty-five miles have to be traversed ; this 
will be marched in three days. 

e. Mil. Used in the imperative as a word of 
command. Also march on. 

*593 Shaks. Rich, 1 1 , nt. iii. 6t March on, and marke 
King Richard how he lookes. 1760 New Manual Exerc. 
(ed. 3) 4 On the Word March, the Officers stepping off with 
their Left-feet (etc.). 1833 Regal, Instr, Cavalry ni. 116 
Walk, Trot, or Gallop, March. 1833 Ibid. t. 21 The word 
March, given singly, at all times denotes that ‘slow time ' 
is to be taken. 

2 . To walk in a steady or deliberate manner; to 
go, proceed, travel, Also with advbs., as off on, out. 

1S7,? Lament. Rady Scotland 33a in Satir. Poems Reform, 
xxxiii, ‘ Becaus quod thay, ‘ that 3e alone tuik Pryde, And 
thocht that we suld not marche 30W besyde 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. xxv. 66 If a man did see 
them [Graecian women! as they do march, he woulde take 
them to be Nymphes. 1594 T, B, La Primaud. Fr, 


Acad. 11, 409 That God hath made them men, and not 
beasLes ramping on the earth, or marching vpon all foure. 
1604 E. GIrimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. iii. 13 In 
my traueli passing the great gitlfes of the Ocean, and 
marching fay other regions of so strange lands. 1634 W. 
Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 77 From thence I inarch 
into a meddow, 1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 249 Thus fin- 
ish’d,.. They march, to prate their hour before the Fair. 
1770 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary 7 Feb., Tea being over, 
we marched into a larger room, and minuets were begun. 
1810 Splendid Follies I. 156 Do march on and shew the 
village lions. 1853 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxv, Miss 
Ophelia marched straight to her own chamber. 1896 A. E. 
Housman Shropshire Lad xvii, Now in May time to the 
wicket Out I march with bat and pad. 
fig. £1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. l. vii, Loe, thou see’st 
I march another pace And come with truth thy faishood to 
disclose. 

3 . In various transf. and fig. senses, a. Of in- 
animate things: To travel, go with a steady and 
regular movement. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies 1. ii. 7 This 
space and region by which they faine that stars do con- 
tinually march and rowle. 1633 Lithgow Trav. ix. 392, 
I haue seene in an eueiiing march along for Recreation 
aboue 60 coaches. 1853 Clough Songs in Absence i. 6 
Without a. strain the great ship marches by. 

b. To advance, make progress. Also to march on. 
1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 111. Ixiii, So wrought this 
nimble Artist, and admir’d Her self to see the Work march 
on so fast. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xvii. 200 His symp- 
toms marched rapidly to their result. 1868 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Clt. Eng. I. 250 After this events marched quickly. 

1883 Serjt. Bau.antine Ex per. ii. 14 Bricks and mortar, 
marching in all directions, have eaten up many a green field. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 3/1 The Congress at Versailles 
is at last beginning to march. 1889 Skrine Mem. E. Thring 
203 It was the president who made the enterprise march. 

f 0. To be assigned to a specified rank or position 
in a series ; to ‘ rank ' with, after, etc. Ohs. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 69 Making them march 
in one degree of equall iustiee with their inferiours. 1625 
Hart Anat. Ur. 1. iv. 37 My purpose is, first to propound 
some reasons against the same : and in the next place shall 
march some authorities of the learned. . 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. bf Commw. 96 Nor are our Cities of sufficiencie to 
march in the first ranke of magnificence, 1640 Bp. Hall 
Episc. nt. i. 208 These [Elders] sometimes marched with the 
highest offices; so we have Elders and I udges, .. Princes 
and Elders. 

f d. To march off : (a) to become a bankrupt ; 
( 5 ) to die. Ohs. 

1683 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) I. 251 Mr. Temple, an 
eminent banker .., is lately broke for £150,000, and tis 
thought severall of that calling will march off also. 1693-4 
Wood Zz/z Jan, (O. H. S.iIII. 441 Lord Sidney., was taken 
also with a tit, and would have marched off, had it not been 
for.. Dr. Radcliff his physitian. 

4 . trans, (causativeiy). To cause to march or 
move in military order. 

1595 Shaks. John m. i. 246 [Shall we] Vn-sweare faith 
sworne, and on the marriage bed Of smiling peace to march a 
bloody hoast? 1G43 in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 527 There are great numbers both of horse and foot raised 
and marched into divers parts of this our Kingdom. 1701 
Luttrell Brief Rel (1857) V. 9 That they may be ready to 
march them on any occasion. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 66 As they were wheeled, or marched, or retreated 
by their officers, 

b. To cause (a person) to walk or go, to force 
to go, to conduct. Also to march off. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 4 June 4/7 Many a Persian peasant 
..lias been marched off captive by Turcoman slave-raiders. 
1896' M. Field’ Attila 11. 45, 1 should be glad to march you 
to the gate, 

March., obs. or dial, form of Marsh. 
Marchalfe, -all, obs. forms of Marshal. 
Marchalsey,-sy(e, etc., vars. Marsh alcy, -ska. 
Marchand, -ant, etc. ; see Merchant, etc. 

|| Marchantia (matkae-ntia). [mod.L. : f. the 
name of a French botanist N. Marchant (a 1678).] 
A genus of plants including the liverwort (M. poly- 
morphd) ; a plant of this genus. 

1861 H. Macmillan Footn v Nature 51 The most interest- 
ing of all the scale-mosses is the common marchantia or 
liverwort ( Marchantia polymorpha). 

Marehas(s)ite, obs. forms of Marcasite. 
Marehasye, obs. form of Marshalsea. 
Marehaulcy, -ausy: see Marshalot, -sea. 
Marchatmd, -aunt, etc. : see Merchant, etc. 
Marche: see March sbX, wild celery. 
Mareheis, obs. pi. March sb.' 1 , obs. f. Marquis, 
Marchell, obs. form of Marshal. 

Marcher 1 (mautjai). Ohs. exc. Hist. Also 5 
marchers , marcheyre, maxchowr, 5-6 mar- 
cbier, 5, 7 marchottr, 7 murcheour, -iour. [f. 
March jA 2 + -er ; there may have been an AF. 
*marchter.] 

+ 1 . One whose territory adjoins that of another. 
Const, to. [Cf. med.L. marchio.'] Obs. 

c 1440 Partonope 5044, 5047 Ther ys no lord that nowysheere 
But heysia lond A marchere To som of lords afore sayd. 
Eche of hem therfore wold be wyll payde To haue hym a 
kyng to whom he ys marcheyre. 

2 . An inhabitant of a march or border district. 
1470 in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 308 Who that 
ever maTchour,be he I rishe or Inglish . . if such marchours take 
ony chalaunge or action againste ony man duellyng within 
the saide citie. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Marchers, be the 
noble men dwelling on the Marches of Wales or Scotland ; 


who in times past, .had their priuate lawes, much like as if 
they had beene Kings. 161a Davies Why Ireland, etc. 
(1787) 132 And euery lord of a country, and euery marcher, 
made war and peace at his pleasure. 1621 Bolton St at. 
Irel. Ep. Ded. a 4 b, Many of those Stat. . . concerning 
Marchiors,. are.. repealed. Ibid, xe, The said Marcheours 
..doe guide the said Irish enemies and their theeues into 
the English countrey. <*1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII 
(1683) 492 That Marchers should dwell upon their March 
Lands. 1753 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 166 Sir Thomas Whar- 
ton and Sir W. Musgrave advancing against them with a 
body of marchers they fell into confusion. 1856 Frouoe 
Hist. Eng. II. 269 The robber chief instantly rose and 
attacked the pale. The Marchers opened their lines to give 
bis banditti free passage. 

b. Lord Marcher (pi. Lords Marchers), a lord 
who enjoyed royal liberties and had exclusive juris- 
diction over territory in the marches which he 
obtained by border warfare. Hence Lordship 
Marcher, territory so obtained and held. 

1449 Rolls of Par It. V. 151/1 The Lordes Marchiers, of 
the which e such misdoers. .holden ther Londes, 1535-6 
Act 27 Hen. Pill, c. 26 § 19 The Lordes Marchers., 
have used to putt their tenauntes within their Lord.shippes 
Marchers under suche common maynprise [etc.]. 1614 Sel- 
den Titles Hon. 216'i’he ancient Lords Marchers of Wales... 
Of these Marchers mention is in the Statute of Prerogative : 
Exceptis Feodis Comitum J Baronum de Marckia. 
<11648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (16831 435 Insomuch, that 
in about some 141 Lordships Marchers.. many strange and 
discrepant Customs were practised. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. 
Eng. II, 913 A day., was assigned for. .the Lords Marchers 
to appoint Arbitrators. 1863 Sat. Rev. 384 While the Lords 
Marchers did the border this good service, they grew apace 
in powers of combined action. 

t c. Earl Marcher : used for Margrave. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <y Commw. 402 Saros Patak, 
where the Palaune or Earle-marcher of that part of Hun« 
garia. .usually keeps his residence. 

T 8. A border-territory or march. Obs. 

*475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 45 Carenten, and Valoigney, 
withe alle othir forteressis and villages in that marcher. 

4 . attrib., as marcher-baron, -lord, -town. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 187 It is a fron- 
tier, and MarchierTowneof thisShyre. 1841 Hartshorne 
Salop. Antiq. 497 Marcher Lords. Ibid. 498 This policy 
led to the erection of the Marcher Lordships. 1877 Green 
Hist. Eng. People 1. 305 Indignities which the Marcher-lords 
had offered to the body of the great Earl. 1887 Diet. Nat. 
Blog. XI. 72/2 Representing the marcher barons. 

Hence Hka*rcliership,the office of Lord Marcher. 

1859 Parker Turner's Dom. Archit, III. 11. vii. 372 All 
this area was parcelled out into marcherships, holding from 
the English crown ‘by the sword’ only. 1875 Stubbs 
Const . Hist. II. xvi. 341 Wales, where the chief marcher- 
ships were in the hands of the great English earls. 

Marclier 2 (mautJAi). [f. March v z -t- -er i .] 

1 . One who marches or walks. Chiefly with adjs. 
of qualification, 

ci6ii Chapman Iliad xix. 162 Thirst, hunger,., take away 
a marcher's knees, a 1661 Holyday Juvenal (1673) 23 
What nettle thus, great marcher [L. Gratiive), does inflame 
Thy nephews? 1809 Sir J. Moore 10 Jan. in Jas. Moore 
Camp. Spain 199 Soldiers who pretend to be bad marchers. 
1S69 E. A. Pakkks Pi-act. Hygiene (ed. 3) 394 The best 
marchers are men of middle size. 

1 2 . Some part oi a draw-net. Obs. 

1737 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Draw Net, Fasten it, by 

f utting some of the Ends of the Marcher II. against the 
tick H. 

Marches, obs. form of Marquis. 

|| Marchesa (markrza). [It: fern, of Mar- 
chkse.] in Italy : A marchioness. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i, The Marchesa had ob- 
served his absence. 1878 L. W. M. Lockhart Mine is 
Thine I. iv. 75 The favourite maid of an Italian marchesa. 
Marchesal: see Marquisal. 

II Marches 0 (markff-zfi), sb. [It. : see Marquis.] 
In Italy: A marquis. 

1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 11 AH these thyngs I sawe 
whanne they war shewyd to the Marchose [f read Mar- 
chese] of Mantua. 1754 Richardson Grandisott (ed. 8vo) III. 
ii. 14 The Marchese della Porretta.-is a nobleman of great 
merit. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i, But the Marchese 
did not return home till after Vincentio. 1806 Charlotte 
Dacre Zojloya I. 2 At this time the Marchese di Loredani 
had been married seventeen years. 

t Marchese, 1>. Obs. [ad. obs. F. marchiser 
(Cotgr.) ,f. marche, March sb. 3] intr. = March v. 1 

1535 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxii. 48 Which countie 
.. marchesed on the countre of Tholousin. 

Marchese, obs. form of Marshalsea. ' 
Marchesit(e, obs. forms of Marcasite. 
Marchesse, obs. pi. of March r<5.3 
Marchet, obs. form of Market, Merohet. 
Marehier, obs. form of Marcher L 
Marchies, obs. pi. of March rA3 
Marching (mautjirj), vbl, sb. j"f. March w. 2 
-1- -ing 1 .] Tne action of March vp ; an instance 
of this. 

*560 Bible (Genev.) x Mace. vi. 41 All they that heard the 
noyce of their multitude, and the marching of the companie, 
. . were astonished. 1617 Moryson I tin. iv, iv, iii. (1903) 
379 No people .. vseth lesse Ceremonyes and Pompous 
shewes or marchings, in festiuall solemnityes than those of 
the Vnited Provinces. 1734 Dr Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 
53 The discipline and order of their marchings, camping, 
and exercise was excellent. 1855 Browning An Epistleyi 
The country-side is all on fire With rumours of a marching 
hitherward. 1861 W. H. Russell in Times 24 Sept., The 
drills .are still of the most elementary character, but their, 
marching is very good indeed. 


MARCHING. 

►(■b. The move of a chess-man. Obs. rare— x . 

1562 Rowbotham Play ofCheasts A vij, Beholde here his 
marcbinges, and his libertie prouided that he haue had no 
checke. 

c. Marching-past . The action of performing the 
‘ march past ’ (March sbA I d). Also attrib. 

1833 Regnl. Instr, Cavalry 1. 37 In marching past, the 
Lieutenant-Colonel is to be in front of the leading Troop. 
i860 Ilhtstr. Land, News 23 June 598/3 During the march- 
ing past the Staff, .will be drawn up opposite the Royal 
standard. 1896 Newnham-Davis Three Men $ a God 120 
On marching-past parade. 

d. attrib. and Comb . : marching day, front, music, 
parade-, f marching malady, ? (of a horse) illness 
caused by travelling; marching money (see quot.) ; 
marching order, equipment for marching; pi., 
orders to march. 

1781 Simes Milit. Guide fed. 3) 8 On *marching days, he 
follows the Major-general of the day with the encampment. 
1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 362/2 The men marched eight 
abreast. . . This unusually wide ^marching front was taken 
up by the infantry. 1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylors 
Motto A 4b marg., I will turne Farrier. I doe not thinke 
that any Horse-leech can blazon such a pedigree of ♦march- 
ing maladies. 1837 Coll, Warrants 4- Regal. Army (1844) 

7 A daily Allowance in South Britain of *Marching Money 
. . as the payment to the Innkeeper for the hot meal which 
he is required to furnish to the Soldier. 1853 Stocquelkr 
Mil. Encycl., Marching Money, the additional pay which 
officers and soldiers receive for the purpose of covering the 
expenses necessarily incurred when marching from one place 
to another. 1866 Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 197 A kind of 
road-melody or *marching-music of mankind. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk . , * Marching order. A soldier fully 
equipped. -carries from 30 to 35 lbs. In service marching 
order . . he carries nearly 50 lbs. But heavy marching order 
..was yet heavier. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xx, The 
Duke’s in Belgium already, and we expect marching orders 
every day. 1791 Bentham Panqpt. Postscr. 168 Even the 
roof of the building, might, .be made to answer the purpose 
of a (prisoner’s] ^marching parade. 

t Marching, ppl- a. 1 Obs. [f. March vf+ 
-ing 2 .j That marches or adjoins ; that serves as 
a march. 

1444 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 108/1 The seide Shire of North- 
umberland, is marchyug to the Scottes the Kynges Ene- 
myes. 1548 Udall Erasm. Far. Luke v. 33 He was as 
a marchyng bordre betwene the lawe y‘ should afterward 
ceasse, & the libertee of the ghospell shortely after to arise. 
1577 Harrison England in. iv. in Holinshed 103/2 In old 
tyme he onelie was called Marquise, Qui habuit terrain 
limitaneam, a marching prouince vpon the enimies coun- 
treis. 

Marching (m a ’it jig), ppl. a? [f. March w. 2 
+ -ing 2 .J That marches. 

1 . Mil. That marches or is used in marching. 
Marching regiment (see quot. 1802). 

1667 in loth Rep. Hist. MSS.. Comm. App. v. 31 Your 
petitioners were directed by the Lieutenant of his Majestie’s 
Ordnance to make a marching barricade, to carry six small 
gunns. 1690 Luttrell Brief Ret, (1857) II. 2 He should 
provide two hospitalis. ., a fixt. one and a marching one. 
1775 Sheridan Rivals in. i, This is my return, .for putting 
him, at twelve years old, into a marching regiment. x8oa 
C. James Milit . Diet., Marching Regiments, a term given 
to those corps who had not any permanent quarters, but 
were liable to be sent not only from one end of Great 
Britain to the other, but to the most distant of her posses- 
sions abroad. 1883 Pall Mall G. 7 Dec. 3/1 All this does 
not mean that the Mahdi will have an effective marching 
army wherewith to advance on Egypt. 1885 Athenaeum. 
18 Apr. 502/1 From the point of view of the marching soldier 
the physical aspect of the country .. is far from attractive. 

2 . Progressive. 

184a J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 56 These pushing, 
marching, money-making times. 

+ Marchioil. Obs. In 4 marchiun, 5 Sc. 
marc bon, merschion. [ad. med.L. marchion-em , 
f. marca Mark, March sb . 3 (The med.L. equiva- 
lent of Marquis.)] A captain of the marches. 

a 1380 St. Augustine 1609 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
89 Men of Papye Weren itake. . Of j>e marchiun of Malaspyn 
And m a prison put. _ c 1450 Holland Howlat 328 Goiss 
Halkis war..Marchonis iu the mapamond. Ibid. 685 Mer- 
schionis of mychtis. 

t Mai’cHoaat. 05 s. rare *~ l . [ad. med.L. 
marchiondt-us, f. marchion-em : see prec.] Mar- 
quisate or ‘march’ (of Ancona). 

CX449 Pbcock Repr. m. xiii. 359 Matilde a greet ladi 
which 3af the greet . . marchionat of Anchon to the pope. 

Marchioness (maujsnes). Also 7 -esse, -isse, 
marquionesse. [ad. med.L. marchidnissa , f. mar- 
chion-em : see Marchion and -ess.] 

1 . The wife or widow of a marquis, or a lady- 
holding in her own right the position equal to 
that of marquis. 

1*533 iu Rymer's Feed era XI V, 477 /i Cum . . Domlna Anna, 
tunc Marchionissa Penbrochiae, nunc vero Regina]. 15.. 
Bk. Precedence in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) 14 Item, a dukes 
daughter is borne a Marchionesse. Ibid. 15 A Marquesse 
must goe after his Creation . ., and the Marchionesse his 
wife according to the same. x6xx Cotgr., Marquise, a 
Marchionesse. 1613 Shaks., etc. Hen, VIII, 11. iii. 63 The 
Kings Maiesty . .Doe's purpose honour to you no lesse flow- 
ing, Then Marchionesse of Pembrooke. 1615 Thomas Lat . 
Did., Presses linntaneus, a marques, or marquionesse. c 1630 
Risdon Sure. Devon § 312 (1810) 324 The lady marchioness 
ofWinton. 1631 B. Jonson Underwoods c. Elegy on Lady 
Jane Pawlet, Shee was the Lady Jane, and Marchionisse 
Of Winchester the Heralds can tell. this. 1829 Lytton 
Disowned xl, His day with the beautiful marchioness was 
over. 1883 Encycl. Brit, XV. 565/1 His [a marquis’] wife, 
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who also is ‘ most honourable ’, is a marchioness, and is styled I 
‘ my lady marchioness ’. j 

b. allusive. A maid-of-all-work. 

[1840 Dickens Old C. Shop lvii, ‘ To make it seem more 
real and pleasant, I shall call you the Marchioness, do you 
hear?’ The small servant nodded ] 1883 Sala in Illustr. 
Land. N. 24 Nov. 499/1 A little bit of a maid-of-all-work... 
This ‘ Marchioness . . has . . been the object of the most 
astounding ‘ manifestations ’. 1885 ' J. S. Winter ' Booties' 
Baby ii. 36 To develop into the unnaturally widened and 
unkempt hand of a ‘ Marchioness ’. 

2 . A kind of pear. (Cf. Marquis 4, Marquise 2.) 

1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gard, I. 32 The Marchioness, 
..’Tis very butterish, and of a sweet Muskish Juice. 8873 ' 
Hogg Fruit Man. ted. 4) 479. 

3 . A size of slate measuring 22 inches by 11, or 
20 by 12. 

1878 D. C. Davies Slate. 4 Slate Quarrying 136 Prin- 
cesses . . D uchesses . . Marchionesses . . Countesses. 

Marehiour, obs. form of Marcher 1. 

Marchis, obs. pi, March sb. 3 , obs. f. Marquis. 
Marchiun, variant of Marchion Obs. 
Ma’rch-land. [f. March sb.s + Land sb. (OE. 
had mearc-land in the same sense.)] Land com- 
prising the marches of a country; a border territory; 
border-land, frontier-land. 

1536 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 369 Litle ynough..for the 
surveiyng of the Kinges marche landes. x6xx Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. viiL § 36. 552 Some march-lands betwixt two 
neighbour-Nations. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. 
xiii. 315 A warrior from the marchland of Tours and Biois. 
1893 T. F. Tout Edward /, xi. 186 In the great marchland 
of Glamorgan one Morgan broke out in rebellion. 

Ma rch-man. Obs. exc. Mist. Also 5 marehes- 
man. [f. March sbf + Man sb.] 

1 . An inhabitant of the inarches or borders. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 2540 A watere . .)>at with J>a marches- 
men [ Dublin MS. marche-men] Mocian was hatten. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vil. 634 They., gatheryd to them a stronge 
hoost of men, as of Marchemen and other. 1386 Ferns 
Blaz. Gentrie 136 In the old Teutch or Dutch speach he 
was called a Marquier, that is to saye the marche-man or 
frontier man. 1627 Drayton Agincourt , etc. 9 Of March- 
men mustring a rebellious Band, Henry againe his South- 
erne people prest. 1805 Scott Last Mins tr. 1. xxx, Now 
Bowden Moor the march-man won, And sternly shook his 
plumed head. . 1889 Ruskin Praeterita III. 172 The march- 
men, .of Cheviot. 

2 . = Marksman 4 (see quot. 1813 there). 
Marchon, variant of Marchion Obs. 
Marchour, obs. form of Marcher \ 
Marchpane (mautjp^n), marzipan (mauzi- 

paru). Forms : a. 5, 8 marchpayne, 6 marche 
payne, -pane, (martspaine, martehpane), 
march pain, (-payine, -pine), 7 marehpayn, 
(6, 9 marchpan), 6-7 marchpaine, 6- march- 
pane. / 3 . 6-7 mazapane. 7. 6 marzepaine, 
9 marzipan, (marzapane, marcipan). [Occurs 
as F. massepain (in 16th. c. marcepain), It. marza- 
pane, Sp. mazapan, Pg. mapapao , Ger. marzipan 
( martzepan 1521, glossing panis marcius), Du. 
marsepein {marcepain in i486), Da., Sw. marsipan-, 
the Eng. forms come from various continental 
sources. In recent times the sweetmeat has been 
known chiefly as imported from Germany ; hence 
the Ger. form marzipan has at least equal currency 
with the traditional Eng. form. 

The word is believed to have come into the other Rom. 
langs. from Italian. Its etymology is obscure. What seems 
to be the same word occurs in various Rom. forms and in 
med.L. with the senses ‘small box’, ‘a certain medkeval 
weight’, and ‘a mediaeval coin .Kluyver, in Zeitschr.f. 
dentsche Wortforschung J uly 1904, ingeniously tries to prove 
that the last-mentioned sense is the source of all the others. 
He identifies the word with med.L. matapanus, a Venetian 
coin bearing a figure of Christ on a throne (Du Cange), and 
suggests that it represents Arab, mauthaban ‘ a king that 
sits still ’ (Lane), which he conjectures to have been used by 
Saracens as a derisive name for this coin.] 

1 . a. A kind of confectionery composed of a paste 
of pounded almonds, sugar, etc., made up into 
small cakes or moulded into ornamental forms. 

a. 1536 Withals Diet. (1568) 49V2 Deyntie dysshes as 
marche payne, tartes, &c., Bellaria. 1387 Harrison Eng- 
land 11. vL (1877) 1. 148 Marchpaine wrought with no small 
curiositie. 139a Shaks. Rom. <£ Jut. l v. 9. ? 1606 Drayton 
Poems Lyr. 4- Past., Eel. iv. E 1 b, The silke well couth 
she twist and twine, And make the fine Marchpine. 1613 
Markham Eng. Housew. (1660J 93 To make the best March- 
pane, take the best Jordan Almonds. X723 Bradley Fain. 
Did. s.v., The Paste in that which they call the Royal 
March-Pane, 1848 Oxenfo rd tr. Goethe's A ntobiog. (Bonn) 
I. 64 The tarts, biscuits, marchpane and sweet wine. X884 
Health Exhib. Catal. 151/2 Marchpane and other cakes 
and confectionery made with honey. 190 \ Board ofTrade 
Jml. 11 July84The ediblearticle known variously as ‘march- 
pane ’, ‘ marzipan *, or * marcipan ’, which consists of. .flour, 
sugar, almonds, &q., made in fancy forms,. is. .dutiable. 

/ 3 . 1598 Florio, Am to,, .marchpane, or mazapane. 

y . 1866 Howells Venet. Life xviii. 278 A cake called 
marzapane. 1897 Daily News 23 N ov. 2 j 1 The stuff. . smelt 
very much like the sweetmeat called marzipan, 

D. A cake or shaped piece of this composition, 
a. 1494 Fabyan Chron. y it. 387 A march payne gar- 
nysshed with dyuerse fygures of aungellys. 1317 Torking- 
ton Pitgr. (1884) 13 The Duke sent to the Pilgryms gret 
basons full of Marchepanys. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 
vii. 25 Wylde honey and locustes hathe he preferred before 
the martspaines and other swete delycates of kynges. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 585 Marchpanes are made 
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of verie little flower, but with addition of greater quantitie 
of Filberds, Pine Nuts, Pistaces, Almonds, and rosed Sugar. 
1723 Bradley Fain. Did. s. v. Tourte, For a Sugar’d Pan- 
pie . . take five or six Biskets, Marchpanes, or Macaroons 
[eta]. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 288 Begin by covering the 
whole of the base with a layer of marchpans. x88a Miss 
Yonge Unknown to Hist. I. 254 All the ladies and serving 
women were called on to concoct pasties . . , cakes and march- 
panes. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 151/2 Polish Honey 
Cakes, Marchpanes, and Chocolate. 

Ii. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp . 106 A certain kinde of 
condite which is called Pasta Regia or a Mazapane. 

•y. 154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 128 To feede of tartes and 
marzepaines, the meates of denty mouthed persones. 

t fig* Chiefly as the type of something de- 
licious or exquisite. Obs. 

*392 G. Harvey Four Lett. 5 Rayling was the Ypo- 
cras of the drunken rimester : and Quipping the Marche- 
pane of the madde libeller. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 
iv. i, Mor. I was then esteemd — . Phi. The very March- 
pane of the Court, I warrant? 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Cox- 
comb iv. iii, You are very curious of your hand. . . Let me see 
it ? — Ay marry, _ here’s a hand of march-pane, a 1632 Bromk 
City Wit iv. ii. You have your Kickshaws, your Players 
Marchpaines J all shew and no meat. 

2. attrib. 

1387 Fleming Contit. Holinshed III. 1355/1 A verie 
statelie tragedie named Dido, wherein the quaenes banket 
..was liuelie described in a marchpaine patterne. 1602 
Sir H. Platt Delights for Ladies (1611) B 4 b, To make 
an excellent Marchpane paste to print off in molds for ban- 
queting dishes. x6x6 R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2771 Candid 
eringoes, and rich marchpaine stuffe. 1891 * J. S. Winter’ 
Lum ley iv. 31 Marzipan bon-bons. 

tb. quaswwjf. with the sense : Dainty, superfine. 
1598-9 B. Jonson Case is Altered iv. iv, A march paine 
wench. 1640 Glapthorne Wit in Constable v, What would 
you’ve done With two such March-pane husbands? 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccclxvi, Let not these March- 
pane follies Dull your Sence To better rellish. 

Hence + March, panado v. [see Panada], trans. 
to mould, after the manner of marchpane. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 46 The constitution of my body 
was a cleare transparent Marmttlate. .March Panado’d into 
the shape of a strait Gentleman. 

March, stone. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
[f. March sb.z + Stone sb. Cf. Markstone.] A 
stone set up to mark the boundary of an estate. 

*536 Laing Charters (1899) 108 To the merch steane with 
ane croce on the heid theiron. 1587 in A. Peterkin Notes 
Ork, <y Zell. (1822) 127 They to set down march-stanes 
thereafter to stand for ever. 1639 Declar , Chas. I Tumults 
Scot. 164 What is the use of merch-stones upon borders of 
Lands, the like use hath Confessions of Faith in the Kirk. 
1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle I. 461 Round the moor_ the 
march-stones, i. e. the boundary-stones, are placed a little 
within the hedge. 1899 Shetland News 29 Apr. (E. D. D.), 
I sat me doon apon a mairch stane. 

Marehys, obs. pi. of March sb.n 
Marciable, variant of Meeciable a. Obs. 
Mareial, -iaa: see Marshal, Martial, -ian. 

|i Marciaton. Med. Obs. Also Smart-. [med.L. 
marciaton (Du Cange).] Some kind of unguent. 

c 1330 Lloyd Treas . Health K ij b, Washe thy handles, or 
anoynte them wyth Martiaton, Ibid. 0 iii, Take of marciaton, 
waxe, pitche, ship rosen [etc.]. 1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

+ Ma’rcid, a. Obs. [ad. L. marcid-us, withered, 
f. marce-re to wither.] 

1. a. Withered, wasted, decayed, rotten, b. 
Weak, feeble, exhausted. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Marcid, withered, rotten, feeble, 
lither. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 503 Poppies heads. , 
must be cocted till they be flaccid and marcid. 1693 Bowles 
in Dryden's Juvenal v. (1697) 101 He on his own Fish 
pours the noblest Oil.. That to your marcid dying Herbs 
assign’d, By the rank smell and taste betrays its Kind. 1822 
T. Taylor Apuleius 85 She dismissed her marcid eyes [L. 
marcentes oculos ] to sleep. Ibid. 260 Sleep surrounding me, 
again oppressed my marcid mind [L. marcentem animum], 

2. Marcid fever-, a fever that causes wasting. 

1666 Harvey Morb. Angi. ii. (1672) 6 The softer and 

moister parts being thus melted away, the Febril heat con- 
tinuing its adustion upon the dryer fleshy parts, changes 
into a Marcid Feaver. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. xix. 
814 In Hectick and other marcid.. Fevers, Venesection is to 
be rejected. 

+ Mareidious, a. Obs. rare [f. Maroid + 
-ious.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mareidious, very rotten, feeble, 
&c. 1773 Ash, Mareidious, lean, withered. 

+ Marcidity. Obs. rare— [f. Marcid + -ity.] 
Wasted or withered condition. 

1638 Phillips, Marcidity , a withering away, rottennesse. 
1775 Ash, Marcidity, leanness, the want of flesh. 

Mareie, Marcill, obs. ff. Mercy, Martial, 
Marcionism (mauJiiShism). Ecel. [f. Marcion 
+ -ism.] The doctrine of the Marcionites. 

1882 Salmon in Smith's Diet. Chr. Biogr. III. 821/2 If 
we accept this as the original form of Marcionism, Marcion 
owed more to the older Gnostics than we should otherwise 
have supposed, 

Marcionist (ma'jjl<ynist). Eccl. Also 6 erron. 
Martionist. [ad. late L. Marcionist-a, late Gr. 
WlapmamtTTris : see next and -I8 T.] = Marcion 1 te. 

1546 Gardiner Declar. A rt. Joye 50 And then the Arryane 
may e be sailed by his favthe, and. .the Marcyoniste by bys 
faythe. ,1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 1. i. (1886) a The 
Martionists acknowledged one God the authour of good 
things, and another the ordeiner of evill. 1882-3 Schafp 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1402 Theodoret tells us, that, .he 
had converted more than one thousand Marcionists. 
attrib. 1875 Expositor 434 The Marcionist party. 
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Bfardonite (ma-uJUnnit). Eccl. Also 6 trron. 
M'arcianite. [ad. late L. Marciomt-a, f. Marcion ; 
see -ITE.] An adherent of the sect founded at 
Rome in the 2nd century by Marcion of Sinope. 

Marcion accepted as sacred boohs ten of St. Paul’s epistles 
and a garbled form of the gospel of Luke, and regarded the 
creation of the material world and the revelation of the Old 
Testament as the work of a finite and imperfect God, whose 
authority is abrogated by the manifestation of _ the supreme 
God' in Jesus Christ. He discouraged marriage,, and in- 
culcated the most rigorous asceticism. 

a 1540 Barnes IV&s. (15731 315/2 The Marcianites, they re- 
ceiue no man to bee a Christen man, except e hee forsweare 
tnaryage. 1594 Hooker Bed. Pat iv. xi. § g Slanderers of the 
Law and Prophets, such as Marcionites & Maniehees were. 
1660 Jeh. Taylor Due tor Dubtt. il. iii. rule 14. 8 (1676)363. 
1883 Ch. Q. Rev. XV. 394 By Encratites and Marcionites 
intoxicating liquors would have been denounced. 

attrib. 1883. R, W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 111. 288 It is 
not unlike the Marcipnite heretics. 

Hence httarcioni’tic, M.arcionrtish a., of or 
pertaining to the Marcionites; Ma :rcioniti - sm , the 
doctrines of the Marcionites. 

1874. Sufernat. Relig. II. n. vii. 86 Much of the Mar- 
cionitish text was more original than the Canonical. 1873 
W. Sanday in Fortn. Re v. June 859 The Marcionitic Gospel. 
1804 Thinker Mag. VI. 355 This is a modern Marcionitism. 

Mareipau : see Marchpane. 

Marek, obs. form of Mask. 

Marconi (maxkffwni). The name of the in- 
ventor of a system of wireless telegraphy ; used 
attrib. in. designations of this system, and things 
connected therewith. 

1897 Daily News 10 June 5/2 The new Marconi system of 
signalling. .. Marconi messages have been sent between 
Penarth and Brean Down. 1898 R. Kerr Wireless Telegr. 
[The box] contains a smal t Marconi receiver. Ibid. 104 
e filings in the Marconi coherer. 

Hence Marco'nigram, a wireless telegram ; 
Marcomigraph, the apparatus used for transmit- 
ting these messages,* BSarcomism, the theory or 
practice of Marconi’s telegraphy. 

1902. Daily Chron. 30 Jan. 6/4 When do you expect to 
start sending Marconigrams at commercial rates across the 
Atlantic? *903 Westm. Gaz. 7 Feb. 9/1 Installations of 
Marconism on the sea-coasts. Ibid., A monopoly of Mar- 
canism arid cable-methods. 1903 Daily Chron. 21 Mar. 5/2 
A school for Marconigraph operators. 

Mazcor (maukfu). Also 7 -our. [a. L. manor, 
f. marcire : see Marcid.} j* a. gen. Decay (obs.). 
b. Path. Emaciation or wasting of the body. 

. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. ix. 124 The resolution 
and languor ensuing that act in some, the extenuation and 
marcour In others. 1637 Tomlinson Renous Disp. 160 That 
they maybe long conserved without putretude and mar- 
cour. 1663 Harvey Morb. Am; 1 ii. it The said Marcor 
may likewise be caused by famine. 1741 A. Monro- Ana/. 
led. 31 61 Marcor and Atrophia of the whole Body. [1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 287 Simple emaciation, modes , 
emaciatio, marcor, . . is distinguished from . . tabes.] 
Marcosian (maikAu-zian),D. and a. Hist. [f. 
Eccl. Gr. Mapnwtri-os (Epiphanius ; app. f. Syriac 
Marqiis Marcus) +- -AN.] a. sb. An adherent of a 
Gnostic religious system founded by a certain 
Marcus in the 2nd century ; known mainly from the 
account by Irenseus. b. adj. Belonging to this sect. 

1587 T. Rogers 39 Art. n. 29 Some, as the Marcosians, at 
the ministration of Baptisme haue vsed certaine Hebrue 
wordes. 4708 Bingham O rig. Eccl . xt. ii. § 1 Those who 
were called Marcosian heretics. 1873 Lightpqot Comm, 
Col. 209/1 The baptismal formula of toe Marcosians. 
Marcour, Mares, obs. forms cf Marcor, Mars, 
Marcure, -ry, obs. forms of Mercury. 
Mircussotte, var. Marquisotte Obs. 
Marcyable, -al(l : see Mar-liable, Martial, 
Marcylite (mausilait). [f. the name of Gen. 
R. B. Marcy, its discoverer (1854) + -Lite,] An 
impure or decomposed form of copper pyrites from 
the Red River district of Louisiana. 

1834 in Cassell. *896 in Chester Diet. Names Min. 
Marez, ohs, form of Mars. 

Mird, -er : see Marred, Meed, Martbb. 
Mare 1 (mesa). Forms: 1 myre, mire, 1, 3-6 
mere, 4 mure, maare, 4-5 mer, meer(e, 6 So. 
meir, meyr, 6-7 meare, 7 .Sir. me ire, 8 mear, 
2- mare. [OE. m$re (WS. micro, myre) wk. 
fern. = OFris., MLG., MDu. mer{r)ie (mod.Du. 
merrie), OHG. merika (MHG, mericke, vierhe, 
rnod.G. with altered sense miihreflLO), ON. mer r 
str.fem. (Sw. iniirr, Da. mair) OTeut. *marhj 3 (n)-, 
f. *marho-z horse (OE. mearh, OHG, marah, 
MHG. marc, ON. ntarr) pre-Teut, *marko-s ( = 
Gaulish papnav accusing., Pausanias x. xix ; Irish, 
Gael, marc, Welsh march).] 

1 . The female of any equine animal (as the horse, 
ass, or zebra), but esp. applied to the female of 
the domestic horse (Equus caballus). 

a 900 tr. Bxda't Hist nu xii. pair.], (1800) 196 Ovist f 5 u 
hast [>e sy leofre iaere myran sunu bonne past Codes beam ? 
c xooo AElkbjc Gloss, in Wr.-Wiifcker 119/36 Eqted, mere. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 85 He brohte bine uppen bis werue 
[ = jumentum Luke x. 34] [iet is unorne mare, c 1290 Becket 
1161 in .S'. Eng. Leg. 1 . 139 po wende forth a man,, ]>at with 
him eode : and buyrde him a mere, For an EngHchs pent, 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 161 Youre hors goth to the fen 
With wilde mares. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. xvn. xl. 
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(1495) 801 A maare foolyth stondyngeand louyth her coltes 
passynge other beestys. a 1400-30 Alexander 2853 Meeris 
& mulis & all maner of bestis. 14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wiikker 
697/34 Bee tqm j, a mer. Ibid. 698/7 Hoc equifera, a wyld 
mer. 1467 in Eng.. Gilds (1S70) 371 No horsez ner marys 
stande in the markett. 1349 tempi, Scot. vi. 39 Baytht 
horse & meyris. did fast nee, & the fplis nechyr. 1376 in 
Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees 1 377 An old meare. 1594 in Black 
Bk. Taymouth (Bannatyne Cl.) 298 Off greit meirrisxlvi; 
off twa. yeir auld hors, v. . .Off greit ntearis xxxviii. .off 
yeir auld meiris, iiii. 1613 Crooke Body of Man 334 A 
Bitch whelps at foure moueths, ; a Mare Foales the ninth. 
a 1774 Gqi.usm. tr. Scar rods Lam. Romance (1775) I. 295 
A park, where he kept mares for breed. 1853 Thackeray 
Newcomes II. 152 He comes to me with another letter and 
a face as long as my mare’s. 

*11 Used for : The mother, dam (of a horse). 

111400 Octonian 1416 Tkys ys a stede of Arabye..An 
vnycorn . . Begat byt thare : A rabyte. .Therto was mare. 

to. In various proverbial phrases. 

Grey mare : see Grey a. 4 b. 

1546 J. Heywood Frost. (1867) 43 Of auncient fathers she 
tooke no cure nor care, She was to them, as koy as a crokers 
mare. Ibid. 62 This biteth the mare .by the thumbe, as 
they sey. 1562 A. Scott Poems (S.'l’. S.) i. 142'i'heheidismeu 
hes ‘cor mundum' in mouth, Bot nevir w 1 mynd to gif 
}?e man his meir. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. ill. ii. 463, 1597 — 

2 Hen. IV, n. i. 47 How now ? whose Mare’s dead? what's 
the matter? x6o6 Choice , Chance, etc. (Grosart) 68 Can 
seeme as sober as a Millers Mare, And' cannot blush at any 
villany. 1607 A cc. Christmas Prince (1S16) 40 Now Night 
growesotd, yet walkes here in histrappinge Till Daye come 
catch him, as Mosse his graymare,nappinge. x6xx Cotgr., 
A desproteueu,zx vnawares. .vnlookedfor; napping, as Mosse 
tooke his Mare. 1639 Howell Lex., Prov. 6/2 Money 
makes the grey Mare logo. 1698 Motley Masters A ll Things 

3 [Money] Makes the old Wife trot, and makes the Mare to 
go. 1827 T. Creevey in C. Papers (1904) II. 123^0 tidings 
of the Beau yet 1 but he must have hts mare again. 

e. Applied contemptuously to a woman. 

1303 R. Brunne Ham.il. Sytme 7980 And shame hyt ys 
euer ay whaie To be kalled‘a prestes mare’. 1308 Ken- 
heme Elytiug su. Dunbar 261 This Dewlbeir, generit of a 
meir of Mar, Wes Corspatrik, Erie of Merclie. 

2 . transf. in various applications, chiefly with 
Implication of a metaphorical ‘ riding.’ 

a. The gallows. ? Obs. 

1368 Fdlwell Like will to like C iv, This peece of land 
wherto you inheritours are : Is called the land of the two 
legged mare. 1683 Roxb. Ball. V. 600 Should it.. be bis 
Fate (as needs he must fear) To leap from low Pillory up 
the Mare, She’ll swear she had never such rider before. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v, iv. (1737) 14 The two or three- 
legg’d Mare that groans for them. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Rook'Mood m. v, Here’s to the three leg’d mare. Ibid., For 
the Mare-with-three-legs, boys, I care not a rap. 

f b. The wild mare', (a) a .see-saw; ( 5 ) a wooden 
frame on which soldiers were made to ‘ ride 1 for 
punishment ; =Horse sb. 6 b (also wooden, timber 
mare). Shoeing the wild mare; some childish 
Christmas game. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia n. (1590) 2irb, Bestriding the 
mast, I gat. .towards him, after such manner as boies are 
wont, (if euer you saw that sport) when they ride the wild 
mare. 1609 Armin Maids of More-Cl. (1880) 92 Christmas 
gawbuls, father, shooing the wilde mare, a 1625 Fletcher 
Woman’s Prize it. v. She should ride the wild Mare once 
a week, she should, a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I 
(Spalding Club 1850! I. 290 Ane tymber meir, qubairvpqne 
rnnnaget knaves and runaway soldiouris sould ryde. Ibid. 
295 He.. syne rode the meir, to his gryte hurt and pane. 
1680 [J. Speed] Bait upon Bait 5 Our Butt can. .play. .At 
..Shooing the wild Mare. 1819 Scott Leg. Montr. xiv, 
He had an hour’s ride on the wooden mare for his pains, 
f c. Hick's mare (see quot.). Obs. 

1585 Higins Junius' Namenclator, Oscillatio. . a kind of 
gambol called the haltering of Hix mare. 

H For Shanks's mare (Le. one’s own legs as a 
means of conveyance) see Shane. 

3 . dial. (Seequots.) 

1670 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 3) s. v. ; To cry the mare is an 
ancient custom in Herefordshire, viz. when each husband- 
man is reaping the last of his Corn, the Work-men leave a 
few blades standing, and tye the tops of them together, 
which is the Mare, and then stand at a distance, and throw 
their Siccles at it, and he that cuts the knot has the 
prize [etc.]. 1883 Burne & Jackson Shropsh. Fotk-lore 

373 Crying, calling, or shouting the mare, is a ceremony 
performed by the men of that farm which is the first in any 
parish or district to finish the harvest. 

4 . Sc. a. A kind of trestle used by masons, b. A 
bricklayer’s hod. 

a. r6sx Bnrgh Rees. Stirling (1889) 306 For half a hunder 
nailles to mak the meare. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish xxxvi. 
295 The three were seated aloft, on a high stage, prepared 
on purpose, with two mares and scaffold-deafi, borrowed 
from Mr. Trowel the mason. 

b. 1823 Tennan t Card. Beaton v. iv. 155, I think I set 
my apron and my mare as weei as you your apparel. 

5 . A particular throw In wrestling. Also Jlying 
mare (cf. flying horse s.v. Flying,//)/, a. 1 d). 

1602 Carew Cornwall 76 Many sleights and tricks apper- 
tains hereunto [‘ wrastling ’] . . Such are the Trip, fore-Trip, . . 
the Mare and diuers other like. 161a Drayton Poly-olb, i, 
245 Or by the girdles graspt they practise with the hip, 
The forward, backward, falx, the mare, the turne, the trip. 
1734 [see Flying ppl. a. 1 dj. 1863 Thornbury True as 
Steel III. 40 Aa old wrestling trick, well known as ‘the 
flying mare ’. 

6 . attrib. and Comb, a, appositive, as mare colt, 
foal, mule. 

1323 Fitzherb. Husb. ? 68 At the foalynge tyme I haue 
vpon one daye a horse foie, and on the nexte day, or seconde, 
a mare foie, 133a J. CatVoord in Weaver Wells Wills 


(1890) 74 A bullock of one yere hold, and a mare colte. 1600 
Surelet Countrie Earme 1. xxx. 200 The mare-mules are 
..longer liuers then the horse-mules. 2886 Burton Arab. 
Nts. (Lady B.’s ed.) I. 232 He came up, riding a mare-mule. 

b. simple attrib., as mare-head ; objective, mare- 
milker, man- stealing', similative, mare-faced, 
-headed, adjs. Also marefu .1 Ac., as much as a 
hod will hold (cf. 4 b) ; mare grass, grazing-grass 
sufficient to feed one mare; fmare roiling, the 
condition of rutting in a stallion ; + mare-wood a., 
mare-mad (of a stallion). 

1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 2036/8 A light dapple Gray Gelding, 

. . long pasternd, . .and a little *Mare-fac’d. 1823 Tennant 
Card. Beaton v, iv. 133 I’ve a *marefu’ o’ as good lime 
here as ever cam out o' a lime-kill. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 
3 A horse grasse or a *mare grasse maye be dere ynoughe 
twelfe pens or twentie pens by y° yere. _ 2709 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4603/4 A .. Gelding, .. with a thickish *Mare Head. 
1684 Ibid. No. 1950/4 A Black Nag, about 14 bands high,.. 
*'Mareheaded, and Rat-tailed. 1847 Grote Greece n. xvii. 
III. 317 Other tribes, .whom the poet knows as milk-eaters 
and *mare-milkers. 1389 Fleming Virg. Georg, ni. 41 Th' 
horsmasters earnest be Before the time (of *mareroiling). 
1664 Evelyn Syha (1776) 564 The severity of our laws 
against *Mare-stealing. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vx. i. 464 
In the Spring they are *mare-wood. 

C. Combinations with mare's, as mare's-milk ; 
f mare’s evil, a disease ; mare’s fat dial., — 
Fle abash ; mare’s son, a horse. 

. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 253 A Cuppe fulle of Mares 
mylk. 1649 Eng. Farrier Gij, The *Mtu-es Evill. a 1825 
Forby Vac. E. Anglia, *Mare’s-fat, I mil a dy sent erica Lin. 
1598* Mare’s milk (see Cosmos 2 ]. 1607-1876 [see Koumiss]. 
1470-85 Malory A rthur ix. iii. 342, I calle my self neuer 
the wers knyght whan a *marys sone fayleth me. Ibid. xx. 
xxii. 837 Yf thys marys sone hath faylled me, wyt thou 
wel a kynges sone and a quenes sone shal not faylle the. 

f Mare 2 . Obs. Also 1 meere, mere, 6 meare, 
maare, 6-7 Sc. mair. [OE, mare wk. fem. = MLG. 
marmn&c. and fem., MDu .mare, maer mtisc., OHG. 
mara fem. (MHG. mar, mare masc. and fem., 
mod.G. dial, mahr masc.), ON. mara fem. (Sw. 
mara. Da. mare) OTeut. *maron-, -bn- ; cogn. 
w. the synonymous Polish mora , Czech mura. 
The Teut. word is the source of OF. mare, ap- 
pearing also in the compoundzvzM^fjWia'r nightmare, 
f. caucher, to trample.] 

1 . A kind of goblin supposed to produce night- 
mare by sitting on the chest of the sleeper; the 
nightmare itself. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 358 Incuba, maere, c rooo Sax, Leechd. 
IL 140 Gif mon mare ride; genim elehtran. 14.. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 597/37 The mare i. Epialtes. C1440 Promp. 
Paro. 326/1 Mare, or nyshte mare, epialtes. c X500 Rowiis 
Cursing 65 in Lning Auc. Poet. Scot., Tire mowlis, and in 
thair sleip the mair. 1562 Bulleyn Def. agst. Sickness, 
Sicke men 70 The verie cause is, liyng or slepyng on their 
backe. And not through the mare, or night spirit, as thei 
term it. 136s Cooper Thesaurus s.v., Ephia.lt es, the disease 
called the. maare. <21585 Montgomerie Elyting 3x9 The 
mair and the migraine, with the meathes in the melt. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 966 The Incubus, which we call the Mare. 
1627 Drayton Nymphidiaxrn, And Mab.. by night Bestrids 
young Folkes that lye vpright, (In elder Times the Mare 
thathight), 1755 in Johnson. 

b. transf. The ‘blues’, melancholy. 

az 329 Skelton E. Rummyng xxo Now away the mare 
And let vs sleycare. <2x536 Interl. Beauty 4 Gd. Prop, 
Worn, Aij, Tush,syr, be mery, let pas awey the mare. 1611 
T. Ravenscraft's Melismata, vi, Eigh ho, away the Mare, 
let vs set aside all care. 

2 . A spectre, hag. 

C1440 Promp. Part’, 32 6/r Mare, or wyche, magus, ntaga, 
sagana. <21329 Skelton P. Sparrow 76 From Medusa, 
that mare, That lyke a fende doth stare. 

3. Comb, in mare-hag : see Hag j/T 

1638 Ford Fancies iv. i, Out mare-hag mule 1 avaunt J 

t Mare 3 - Obs. (See quot.) 

*688 R. Holme Armoury in, 288/2 If in the Reeling of 
the Yarn upon the Reel, they chance to lay a thred cross or 
contrary to the true way of Reeling: it is in our Countrey 
termed a Mare. 

Mare : see Mab, Maeo, Mayor, Mere, Mobe. 

Mareag(e, -agh, obs. forms of Marbiage. 

Mareblob (mev-zblpb). Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 
-blab, 9 mere-blob. £? f. mare Mere sb, + Blob.] 
The marsh-marigold. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr, (1633) 19 That corrupt 
feeding, or springy moisture, that breeds and feeds the 
Rush, Flag, and Mareblab. 1866 Treas. Bot. 721/2 Mare- 
blobs, Caltha palnstrir. 

tMarechal. Obs. In 7 marshal, 8 mare- 
chelle,maresebal, 8-9 mareohaie, -ohall, -eh file. 
[App. some kind of application of F. marichal 
marshal, or marechale marshal’s wife. But cf. Sp. 
marcial au aromatic powder.] a. A scent or 
perfume, to. A hair powder scented with this. 
Also attrib. 

1676 S Harwell Virtuoso in. 5$, I have . . Frangipand, 
Neroly, Tuberose, Jessimine, ana Marshal. ,*687 Sedley 
Bellamira 1. 2, I gave her but a dozen pair of Marshal 
Gloves. Ibid. 6 Her Gloves right Marshal. 1778 Sheridan 
Camp it, iii, Battle-powder mixed with marecbelte. *782 
[T. Vaughan] Fashionable Follies I. lxxxix. 136 She could 
not bear the smell of marechale powder._ 1788 Anna Seward 
Lett. (x8rx) II. 91 [A wig] powdered with marecball. 1790 
Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. 218 Powdered, they [the leaves of 
Cinnamon] are a good aromatic species, or mareschal per. 
fume. *820 Hermit in London V. 35 Marechale powder, 
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MABG-ABITE, 



pomatum and perfume. 183a Mundy Our A ntipodes f 1857) 
xag White, brown, and whity-brown subjects, in. .silks and 
satins, mats and blankets, shark’s oil and marechale. 
Maradijeuen, var, Moryeve, ‘ morning-gift 
Maree, Marees : see Marrow sb. 1 , Marish. 
Maregolde, -grave: seeMAuiGOLD, Margrave. 
Mare3euen, var. Moryeve, ‘ morning-gift \ 
Mareing, obs. form of Marrying vbl. sb. 
Mareis, variant of Maris Obs., womb. 
Mareisi'li, obs. forms of Marish. 

Mareit, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Marry v. 
Marefeanite (mse-r/kanait). Min. [Named 
by Pallas 1793, from the Siberian river Marekanka : 
see -ITE.] Pearl-stone. 

1821 J. Mawe New Catal Min. fed. 4)91. 

Marekin, -kyu.(e, variants of Maroquin Obs, 
Marelady, ? misprint : see May'-lady. 
Mareleyne, variant of Margeline Obs. 
Maremaicl, -man, obs. ff. Mermaid, -man. 
f| Marenuna (mare-ma). PI. maremme. [a. j 
lt.ntaremma, ‘ acountryby the seashore’ (Baretti).] 
Low marshy insalubrious country by the sea shore. 

1832 tr. Shmondi 's Hal. Rep. vii. 170 Telamone, a port in 
the maremma of Sienna. i856 Ruskin Etk._ Dust 227 The 
steady increase of deadly maremtna round Pisa and Venice. 

b. transf. The malarial exhalations of a ma- 
remma. In mod. Diets. 

Hence Maremma'tic, Maremme'se adjs., be- 
longing to a maremma. In recent Diets. 

Maremusset, obs. form of Marmoset. 
Marenell, Marener : see Marinal, -er. 
ffiarenga, variant of Morenga. 

Marennin. (mare’nin). [f. Marenn-es, the 
name of a district in France : see -in.] A peculiar 
pigment which gives to the Marennes oysters their 
characteristic green colour. 

1883 E. Ray Lankester in Q. Jml. Microsc. Sci. XXVI. 
87, I propose henceforward to speak of the blue pigment of 
Navicula ostrearia as Marennin. i8g8 Nat. Science Nov. 
294 Other forms of greenness ,. have no connection with 
copper, but depend upon the presence of a special pigment, 
Marennin. 

Mares, obs. form of Marish. 

Mareschal, »cy, -sy, obs. ff. Marshal, -cy. 
MarescMni, -no, obs. ff. Maraschino. 
Mareshall, -elsey : see Marshal, -alsea. 
Mare’s-nest. [Mare 1 . Cf. + horse-nest , 
which is recorded earlier (Horse sb. 27).] Ori- 
ginally in the fig. phrase to have found a mare's 
nest ; to imagine that one has discovered something 
wonderful, which in fact has no existence. Hence, 
an illusoiy discovery, esp. one that is much vaunted 
and displays foolish credulity. 

a 1610 Fletcher Bonduca v. ii, Why dost thou laugh? 
What Mares nest hast thou found? 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 51 You have found a Mare’s Nest. *840 Hood Up 
the Rhine Pref. x Such Critics as are fond of climbing up 
a Mat de Cocagne for a Mare’s N est at the top. 189a Times 
(weekly ed.) ax Oct. 18/2 Colonel S.’s discovery is a mere 
mare's nest. 

? Confused use. 1837 J, W. Croker in C. Papers 1 Feb. 
(1884) L iii. 83 Tierney was ashamed of himself to be taken 
in such a mare’s nest. 

Hence Mare’s-nest v. to go after mare’s-nests. 
1839 Lever Dav. Dunn xv. 134 He’s always mare’s nesting. 
Marespike, variant of Morrispike. 
Maresq.'uino, obs. form of Maraschino. 
Maress(e, marest, obs. forms of Marish. 
Maresshall, obs. form of Marshal. 

Mare’s tail, mares-tail (me®’izt^l). 

1 . Acommon book-name for aquatic or marshplants 
of the N. O. Haloragem, esp. Hippuris vulgaris , 
formerly called Female Horsetail (see Horsetail 
2 b) ; often wrongly applied to the cryptogamous 
genus Equisetum (Horsetail 2). Also attrib. 

xj6z Hudson FI. Anglic a 2 Hippuris .. Anglic Mare’s- 
taiL 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 92 The petty marestait 
forest, fairy pines. 1868 Sir J. Hooker Addr. in Rep. 
Brit. Assoc, p. lxv, The existing family of Equisetacese.. 
contained previously but one genus, that of the common 
mare's tails of our river-banks and woods. 1879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S. Co. 374 On the shore, where it is marshy, 
the mares-tail flourishes. 

2 . pi. Long straight streaks of cirrus, supposed 
to foretoken stormy weather. 

X775 Dalrymple in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 408, A. M. sky 
mare's tails. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (18=56) 246 It 
resembled the mackerel fleeces and mare's tails of our 
summer skies at home. 1893 Edin. Rev. Apr. 531 It is the 
cloud known to seamen . . as ‘ goats’ hair ’ or 1 mares’ tails ’. 

attrib. *886 Huxley in 19 th Cent. XIX. 202 The wildest 
streaks of marestail clouds in the sky. 

8. Anat, Rendering mod.L. cauda equina , the 
name given to a bundle of nerves at the lower 
extremity of the spine; In some recent Diets. 
Maretine, obs. form of Maritime. 

Maxevedi, obs. form of Maravedi. 

Marew, obs. form of Marrow sb . 1 
Mareye, Mareys(e, obs. ff. Marry, Marish. 
Marfaylle, obs. form of Marvel. 

Mar-fire (ma-xfowV dial. Also mer~. [app. 
a half-translated adoption of ON . maum-eldr, 


mpru-eldr (Da. morilf) phosphorescence, esp. in 
the sea (according to Vigf. ** *maura-eldr, ‘ ants’ 
fire’, but form and sense are both difficult ; Torp 
and Falk connect the first element with words 
denoting putrescence). The Eng. forms might 
however represent an OE. type *m$re-fyr ) ‘sea- 
fire ’.] Phosphorescence on the sea. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xi. 74 When we’re lying at 
anchor, ..and the stars just makin’ a peep, and the moon, 
and the mar-fire. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., Mer-fire , the 
luminous appearance of the sea at night. 1894 R. Leighton 
Wreck Golden Fleece 31 There bean't much mar-fire moving. 
Marfounder : see Mohfounder, 

Mar g (maig ) . Now dial. Alsomurg. [? Short for 
Margaret. Gf. the synonymous margan , morgan 
E.D.D.).] Stinking Camomile, Anthemis Cotula. 
Also pi. : cf. may t lies.) 

1609 C. Butler Pent. Mon. vi. H 2, The most stinking and 
poysonful weeds, as redweed, marges (marg. Mathers or 
May- weed], henbane. 1883 Hamps/t. Gloss. ,Marg , . . Murg, 
A nthemisfeetida. 

Margaceous (maxgcPjbs), a. rare— 1 . [£. L. 

marga marl : see -aceous.] Marly. 

1804 J. Parkinson Organ. Rem. I.423 The soft margaceous 
..matter, on the borders of lakes. 

Margunt, obs. form of Margent. 

Margarate (maYgari*t). Chem. [f. Margar-to 
+ -ate.J A salt of margaric acid. 

1819 Brand® Chem, vii. § 9. 455 [Margaritic acid] unites 
with potassa in two proportions... These compounds have 
been termed margarates of potassa, 1897 Allbutt's Syst, 
Med. IV. 235 Margarate, stearate, and palmitate of lime, 

Margareit, obs. form of Margarite L 
Margaret (ma-rgaret). Also 3 Maxherete, 
Mar egret 0, 4 [Magote], Margret, Mergrete, 
4-6 margarete, 5 -ette, 6 -ite. [a. OF. Mar- 
garets, -ite (mod.F. Marguerite ), ad. late L. 
Margarita, a female name, an application, of L. 
margarita pearl : see MargariteI.] 

1 . A female name. 

[a x 300 Cursor M. 25456 (Co tt.) Wit magote and wit ma- 
riori.] 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. IV. 37 Hou he Rauischede. . 
Mergrete of hire Maydenhod. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (x88o) 
205 Sussanne, katerine, margare ft/, r. margarete], anneys. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems , An Epitaph of one named 
Margaret. In shells and gold pearls are not kept alone, 
A Margaret here lies beneath a stone. 1696 Philliils (ed. 5), 
Margaret, (Greek) Pearl ; the Christian Name of divers 
Women, contracted Marget. 

-j* 2 . A daisy; esp. Beilis ptrennisx called also 
herb Margaret (see Herr sb. 7 b), Margaret's herb , 
brave Margaret. (Cf. Marguerite.) Obs. 

[According to French etymologists, this use of F. mar* 
guerite is not from the personal name, hut comes directly 
from the sense * pearl * (see Margarite l J, having reference 
to the appearance of the flower (?or bud). It has, however, 
commonly been associated with the proper name : hence in 
recent times Daisy has been current in England as a pet- 
name for Margaret.] 

a 1300 Assemb. Ladies 57 With margarettes growing in 
ordinaunce. 1303 Hawes Examp. Virt. xn. xxii, Bryngynge 
me a floure called the margarete. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
H. cxciii. 5x2 The Daisie is called., of some Herba Marga- 
rita : or Margarites herbe. a 1607 Lyte MS. notes in Do - 
doens (Bibl. Mus. Brit. 442, h. 9) p. 126 (Britten & Holl,), 
Brave Margaret. 1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. Table, Mar- 
garites herbe or Daysies. 

3 . A variety of apple, and also of pear. 

1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. July (1670) 20 The Margaret- 
apple. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) 1 1. 294 The Margaret, 

( the Maudlin, the Cluster Pear. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 190/1 
v Apple ) Early red Margaret. 

4 . A magpie ; — Madge 1 2. 

1834 Miss Baker Northampt, Gloss, II. %. *890 Cent. 
Diet. 

5 . U.S. —Map, GATE-FISH. Also margaret-grunt 
(Cent. Diet.). Bastard margaret (see quot.). 

1903 J. A. I-lENSHAi.L_Aajr, etc. 330 The Sailor’s Choice 
(Hxmulon parrel). This grunt is sometimes called bastard 
margaret by the Key West fisherman. 

Margaret(e, -etfce, obs. ff. Margarite 1 , 
f Margaretton. Obs. (See Dzamargariloji in 
; Dia- pref?) 

*485 Digby Myst. hi. 339 Dya, galonga, ambra, and also 
: margaretton. 

Margari, variant of Margery Obs., a pearl. 
Margaric (margce-iik), a. Chem . [mod. f. Gr. 

; papyap-ov *= papyapiTTjs pearl + -10, in reference to 
the pearly lustre of the crystals or scales.] In 
Margaric acid : + a. orig. the name { aside mar- 
■ gariqite) given by Chevreul to one of the three 
fatty acids {oleic, margaric , stearic), the glyceryl 
: derivatives of which (olein, margarin, stearin) were 
; thought by him to form the chief constituents of 
animal fats. The composition assigned to margaric 
acid was (reduced to the uew notation) CAA* 

' So margaric ether. Obs, 

It was shown by Heintz in 3852 (fourn. Prakt, Chem. 
LXVI. 1) that the three fatty acids of animal fat are the 
: oleic, palmitic, and stearic, and that the ‘ margaric’ of 
Chevreul was really a mixture of palmitic (CjgHssOa) and 
: stearic acid (CisHgeQa) ; and in this use the name is now 
obs., though it remained long in popular manuals, and its 
former prevalence is commemorated in the names Marga- 
rine and Olf.o-margarine. 

18x9 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 514 Margaric acid was 
obtained from hog’s lard by Chevreul in 18x3. 1836 Brands 


Chem. hi. vii. § 12 (ed. 4) 962 Margaric Acid, so named 
from its pearly lustre, . . bears a striking resemblance to 
stearic acid. It is obtained by decomposing the margarate 
of potassa. 1863 Fovynes Chem. (ed. 9) 533 Margaric ether 
is prepared by a similar mode of proceeding, c 18S3 
Letheby in Circ. Sci. I- 95/2 Margaric,.. and other. -Fatty 
Acids, are obtained from the oils. 

b. By recent chemists, applied to an acid of 
composition C n H sl O a , artificially prepared. 

*865-8 Watts Diet, Chem. III. 852 Margaric acid forms 
white crystals, melting at 59 '9°, and solidifying in crystal- 
line scales on cooling. 1891 Thorpe Diet. Appl. Chem. 
II. 101/2 Margaric acid CuHjjCOOH may be formed by 
boiling margonitrile with alcoholic potash. 1892 Morley& 
Muir Watts' Diet. Chem. III. 194. *8gg E. F. Smith 
R ichter's Organ . Chem. 1 . 250 Margaric Acid, C17H3 tOs.does 
not apparently exist naturally in the fats. It is made in an 
artificial way by boiling cetyl cyanide with caustic potash. 

Margarin (maugarin). Chem. Also -ine. 
[ad. F. margarine (Chevreul), f. margarique Mar- 
gario : see -in.] The margarate of glyceryl or 
glyceride of margaric acid. +a. Originally applied 
to a fatty substance contained in certain animal and 
vegetable oils, supposed to be the glyceride of the 
* margaric acid ’ of Chevreul, really a mixture of 
stearin and palmitin. Obs. b. Now, the glyceride 
of margaric acid in its later application (see prec. 
b). Also attrib. 

1836 Brands Chem. m. vii. § 12 (ed. 4) 963 Margarine. 
This substance forms a part of mutton-suet, hogs’-lard, and 
some other animal fats. *832 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbh. 
Client. VII. 237 Human fat (a mixture of margarin and 
oleinl. C1865 Letheby in Circ. Sci. I. 93/x We have., 
tallow and its derivatives stearine and stearic acid, marga- 
rine and margaric acid. 1878 Encycl. Brit. VI. 104/2 The 
oil [cod-liver oil] contains olein and margarin. 1899 Cagney 
tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. iv. (ed, 4) 136 Fatty Crystals (Mar- 
garine needles). — These are seen chiefly in putrid bronchitis 
and pulmonary gangrene. 

Margarine (maugarfn). [a. F. margarine, a 
misapplication of the chemical term : see prec.] 
The legal name (by Act 50 & 51 Viet. c. 29), for 
any substitute for butter, made from Oleomar- 
garine (q.v.), and for ‘all substances, whether 
compound or otherwise, prepared in imitation of 
butter’, and offered for sale. (Cf- Butterine.) 

1873 U. S. Patent Specif. No. 146012. 1876 World V. 

No. in. 12 Margarine is no novelty; it was brought out 
two or three years ago in Paris. *887 Earl W emvss_ in 
Times 4 Aug. 8/3 On Friday next the great fight ‘ Butterine 
versus Margarine ’ will come off in the Lords. 1888 Times 
3 Jan. 4/5 After adopting successively the names. * oleo- 
margarine * butterine ’, and ‘ margarine Parliament 
finally, after several struggles, resolved on the last. Ibid. 
9/4 Margarine, as we formally record this morning, has 
begun its actual legislative existence. *888 Lancet 14 Jan. 
83/1 The word / margarine * is, from a scientific point of 
view, inappropriate. 

b. attrib., as margarine factory'. Margarine 
Act, Act 50 & 51 Viet. (1887) c. 29, by which 
the name margarine is given to butter imitations. 

1887 Act 50 If 51 Viet. c. 29 § i This Act may be cited as 
the Margarine Act, 1887. 1893 Westm. Gas. 11 Sept, 3/2 
Other particulars about the margarine factories. 

C. attrib. = sham, ‘bogus’. 

1891 F. S. Haden in 19 th Cent. May .780 One of those 
things which I fear I must call a ‘ margarine ’ substitute for 
an etching. z8g7 Sir W. H arcourt in Daily News 26 Nov. 
3/3 Take care you do not get margarine Liberalism. 

Margaritacean (maigarit^-pan), a. and sb. 
Conch . [£. mod.L. Margarilace-a, f. L. margarlta 
pearl + -AN.] a. adj. Belonging to ‘lie Margari- 
tacea, De Blainville’s third family of laraellibran- 
chiates. b. sb. A bivalve of this family. 

In recent Diets. 

Margaritaceotts (margaritci-Jbs), a. Nat. 
Hist. [£. mod.L. margarttaceus, f. margarlta : see 
-aceous.] Pearly. 

182S Kirby & 5 p. Eniemol. IV. 382 Margaritaceous, .. 

: Glossy white with changeable tints of purple, green, and 
blue. *842 Johnston in Proc. Berm, Mat. Club II. No. xo. 

I 35 Shell cinereous, -.interior magaritaceous. 

Margaritate (maMgaritett). Chem. ]T. Mar- 
garitic : see -ate- 1 .] A salt of margaritic acid. 
1839 Penny Cycl XIV. 4x4/1. 

Margarite 1 (roaugarait). Obs. exe. arch. 
Also 4-6 margaret, -it, -yte, 5 margrite, mar- 
guerite, -garette, 6 margareit, -garete, -grete, 
mergreit. [a. OF. margarite (mod.F. marguerite), 
ad. L. margarlta (whence OF, margerie Margery, 
Sp. margarita, It. margarita, margkerita), ad. Gr. 
papyapirys (also papyapiris or papyaph \i$os, and 
simply pa py apis), f. papyap-ov pearl, papyap-os 
pearl-oyster + -irys 1 see -ite. In the early Teut. 
langs. the word was adopted with etymologizing 
perversion: the Goth, mar ikreitus if am the Greek), 
is influenced by mari-,marei sea, while the WGer. 
forms, OE. nzgregrot, -grata, OS. merigi~i{o)ta, 
OHG. mcrigreo’h, marigreo MHG. mergrieife , 
are altered so as to express the sense ‘ sea-pebble*. 

The word is prob. adopted from some oriental lang, 
(Pliny refers to it as ‘barbarous’) : cf. Skr. manjart cluster 
of flowers, also (according to_ the Indian lexicographers) 
pearl, cogn. w. manju beautiful. The Pahlavr marvarit 
(\-*mary-), Pers. mervdrid, Syriac marganitkS. (whence 
Arab, ma-rjan) are prob. from Greek.] ■ 
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MARGARITE, 


MARGIN 


1 . A pearl. Now only arch. 

[exooo Ags. Go$j>. Matt. xiii. 46 pa he funde Jxset an 
deorwyrfte meregrot.] 1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 26 The 
myhtof the margarite haveth this may mere. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt , vii. 6 Nether sends 3e 3our margaritis | gloss or 
preciouse stoonys] before swyne. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 163 A precious margarite, the whiche is abright thinge, 
rounde, white, and dene. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot . II. 
367 The relict of Sanct Andro . . Adornit wes , . With dia- 
monds ding, and margretis mony one. 1567 Mapi.et Gr. 
Forest 14 The Margaret of all Gemmes, those which be in 
their kindes white, is esteemed the chiefest. 1698 Fryer 
Acc , E. India P. 321, I have taken out of these Shell-fish 
many Margarites. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 
I. 207 That margarite or pearl, .in a dissolution of which.. 
Cleopatra drank Anthony’s health. 1885 R. F. Burton 
Arab. Nts. (1887) 111. 327 A collar set with margarites and 
rubies. 

attrib, 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. i. (Skeat) 1. 35 
A Margarit perle, that is so precious a geme with clere and 
litell. 1398 Tofte Alba (1880) 20 Rich Margarite Pearle. 

U b. Taken to mean £ precious stone ’. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 188 Men shuld not 
put a precious margarite, As rubies, saphires, . .Emeraudes 
ner rounde perles whight, To-fore rude swyne. 

c. As the type of something precious : cf. pearl, 
a 1430 Knt. de la Tour(x 868 ) 137 The sowle is the precious 
marguarite vnto God. 1349 Compl. Scot. 1 Marie queen of 
Scotlande, the margareit and perle of princessis. 163s 
Brathwait Five Senses, etc. m Archaica (1815) II. 37 
Meantime, that precious margarite, incased in this art- 
affected cabinet, may lose her lustre. 

1 2 . (See Margaret 2.) Obs. 

Hence + Marguri'tal a., pearl-like. 
a 1618 Sylvester Sonn. xii, Wks. (Grosart) II. 323/2 The 
margaritall-gem For praise deserves thy name. 

Margarite 2 (maugarait). Min. [f. Gr. p&p- 
-yapov pearl + -ite.] * Pearl mica a hydrous 
silicate found in scales having a pearly lustre. 

1823 W. Phillips Introd. Min. (ed. 3) 208 Margarite. 
This mineral is in the mass of a greyish white colour.. .It 
has lately been brought into this country from the Tyrol. 

Margaritie (maJgarirtik), a. Chem. [f. L. 
margarlta pearl + ~ic.] Margaritie acid : t a. used 
for Chevreul’s acide margarique (Margabio a) 
(obs.) ; b. the name (a. margaritique) given by 
Bussy to one of the fatty acids resulting from the 
saponification of castor oil. 

x8xg Brande Chem. vii. § 9. 45s A peculiar acid, called by 
Chevreul, from its pearly appearance, margaritie acid. 

Margaritiferous (maugari tiff eras), a. [f. 
L. margantifer (Pliny), f. margarlta Margarite: 
see -mrous.j Producing pearls. Also {nonce-use), 
wearing pearls. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Margaritiferous. 1682 T. A. Caro- 
lina 26 Some of which [oysters] are margin teferous [r/cj. 
1838 New Monthly Mag. LIII. 354 The margaritiferous 
reader. 1839 Sowerby Conch. Man. 62. 1887 Standard 30 
Apr. 5/2 But it is only within comparatively recent times that 
Western Australia has been known to be margaritiferous. 

Margaritite (ma-jgaritait). [f. Margarite 
+ -ite. J A fossil pearl-producing shell. 

In recent Diets. 

Margarodite (mavgardfclait). Min. [ad. G. 
margarodit (Schafhautl, 1843), f. late Gr. pap- 
'yapwbrjs pearly, f. papyapnv pearl : see -iTfil 2 b.] 
A variety of potash mica having a pearly lustre. 

*849 Watts tr. Gmelin’s Handbk. Chem. III. 451 Marga- 
rodite forms the matrix of the black tourmaline from the 
Zillerthal. 1834 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II, 223. 

Margaron, -one (maugarpn, -<?nn). Chem. 
[ad. F. margarone (Bussy 1832), f. margarique 
Margario : see -one.] A solid fatty substance 
crystallizing in pearly scales, formed by the distilla- 
tion of margaric acid with lime. 

1834 Land. 4 Edinb. Philos. Mag. V. 153 On Margaron, 
Stearon, and Oleon, 1836 Brande Chem. 111. vii. § 12 (ed. 4) 
063 Margarone. 1863 Fownes Chem. (ed. 9) 333 A fatty 
body, incapable of saponification, termed margarone. 
Margary, variant of Margery Obs., a pearl. 
Margaaite, obs. form of Maroasite. 
Ma-rgate-fish, Ma'rgate-grunt. [Of 
obscure origin : variants given in Diets, are market -, 
maggot-fish and margaret-grunt. Cf. Margaret 
5.] A pearly-white fish, Hxmulon album , found 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 315 Perea 
marina Gibbosa cinerea. The Margate-Fish. This is 
esteem’d very good Meat. 1773 Romans Florida App. 19 
Margate-fish, rock-fish [etc.]. *903]. A. Henshali, Pass, 
etc. 328 The Margate-fish (plxmulon album). Themargate- 
fish, or margate grunt, is the largest of the family. 

II Marganat (maugtra, Fr. marg o'). Also 8 
margose, margou. Claretmanufacturedinthecom- 
mune of Margaux, department of Gironde, France. 

*703 Land. Gan, No. 4128/4, 230 Hogsheads of new Pontac 
and Margose Wine. 1725 Welsted Oikografhia 12 Nor 
Margou, stor’d in Priestly Cells, That on the Palate grate- 
ful dwells. X734 Sheridan Let. to Swift 16 Aug. S.’s Wks. 
x8jx II. 724, 1 drink right French margose. 1838 Homans 
Diet. Comm. 192 (Bordeaux) The third-rate wines comprise 
those called Pauillac, Margaux, St. Jullien, St. Estephe, 
St. Emilio, 1, etc. 

Mar gay (mavgtfi). [a. F. margay (Buffon), 
altered from margaia (Claude d 5 Abbeville 1614), 
an inexact representation of Tupi mbaracaia. ] A 
South American tiger cat, Fells tigrina, 
x?8x Smellie tr, Buffon (1791) YU. 249 The Margay, or 


ieo 

Cayenne Cat. 1838 Hunter tr. Azam's Quadrup. Para- 
guay 239 Buffon describes a margay, which name, after 
Abbeville, he derives from, .maragaya, the appellation he 
supposes to be given to it in Brazil, 1859 Wood Nat. 
Hist. I. 185 The Margay is a very handsome example of 
the Tiger Cats. 

Marge (maidg), sb. Now poet, or rket. [ad. 
F. marge L. margin-em Margin.] 

1 . = Margin sb. 1. 

1331 Recorde Pathw, Knowl. w. lxxvi, The marge or 
edge of the circumference of the circle. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
iv. viii. 61 As by the flowrie marge On a fresh streame I 
with that Elfe did play. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 25 So 
pleasantlie in-il'd on mighty Neptune’s marge. 1733 War- 
ton Approach of Summer 92 Near the rush’d marge of 
Cherwell’s flood. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude viii. 459 The 
western marge of Thurston-mere. 1849 M. Arnold Strayed 
Reveller 16 The ivy-wreath'd marge Of thy cup. 1898 W. 
K. Johnson Terra Tenebr . 72 By the marble marge of un- 
stirred wells. 

b. of immaterial things. 

1876 Farrar Mario, Serm. vi. 59 That great future which 
blooms.. beyond the marge of death. 1878 Browning La 
Saisinz 70 Mind to-morrow's early meeting ! We must have 
our journey marge Ample for the wayside wonders. 

2 . = Margin 2. rare. 

13 77 Hanmer A nc. Eccl '. Hist. vi. xii. 370 (marg.) In the 
marge of the Greeke copie there was written as followeth. 
1637 J- Sergeant Schism Dispach't 74 As cited in the 
marge by himself. 1839 Tennyson Vivien 539 Every page 
having an ample marge. 

Hence Marge v. trans., to fringe, edge. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 166 Little bays, marged with 
printless yellow sands. 

Margeant, obs. form of Mabgent. 
Margelene, obs. form of Marjoram. 
t Margeline. Obs. Also 7 margellane, mare- 
ley ne, morgeline. [Corruption of F. morgeline 
‘ ivie Chickweed, Henne-bit ; also, the small, or fine 
Chickweed; also, Pimpernel’ (Cotgr.). 

Cooper 3563 (s.v. Anagallis) gives margelina as Latin. 

F. morgeline isi-L. morsus gallince, lit, ‘hen’s bite’ (cf. 
Henbitj.] 

The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis amends. 

137a Huloet (ed. Hiqins), Margeline an herbe, asyla. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 234 They haue recourse .. to an 
herbe for remedy called in Greeke Asyla, and by vs in Latine 
Ferus oculus {i. the wild and cruell eie, or Margellane). 
x6ix Cotgr., Mauvais ceil, Ivie Chickweed, Morgeline, 
Henbit. 1648 Hexham, Roodt Gitychelheylfi.tr} Mareleyne, 
an herbe. 1783 Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (ed. Morell) v, Asyla, 
.. an herb wherewith cattle cure themselves, when they have 
eaten of pimpernel, or margeline. 

Margent (maud gent), sb. Now arch, and poet. 
Also 5-6 margente, 6 mergent(e, 7 marg(e)ant, 
-gint. [Altered form of Margin sb. ; cf. ancient, 
pageant, peasant, pheasant, tyrant .] 

1 . = Margin sb. 1. 

1338 Elyot Diet., Margo , the brymme or edge of euery 
thynge, the margent. 1333 Eden Treat. Newelnd. (Arb.)25 
Grauen Lions on euery syde adourning the rayles or highest 
margentes of the same. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. x. 3 From 
th’ utmost brinke of the Armericke shore Unto the margent 
of the Molucas. 1634 Milton Comus 232 By slow Meander’s 
margent green. 1649 Jf.r. Taylor Gt. Exemp. n. $ 12. 49 
Jesus sate himself down upon the margent of Jacob’s well. 
1742 Gray Ode Eton.a?, Say father Thames, for thou hast 
seen Full many a sprightly race Disporting on thy margent 
green. 1837 Miss Mitford Country Stories (3850) 107 
Coppices with wide turfy margents on either side. 1853 

G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E.Bord. I. 137 It .. often hides 
midst brushwood on the margent of a burn. 1901 Henley 
Hawthorn 4 Lavender 6 From reluctant woods.. And 
sering margents, forced To be lean and bare. 

fig. 1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (3843) 329 By catching 
at some little scattered parts, of the skirts and margent of 
the cause. 

2 . = Margin sb. 2. 

c 1483 Digby My st. iv. 273 Looke How many bludy letters 
beyn writen in }ris buke, Small margente her is. XS32 More 
Coufut. Barnes ym. Wks. 776/1 And thys himselfe confesseth 
in the mergent of his booke. 3333 Eden Decades x88 
Whiche the lymmers of bookes are accustomed to paynte 
on the margentes of churche bookes. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
v. ii. 8 A sheet of paper Writ on both sides the leafe, mar- 
gent and all. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 71 Let them learne 
euery rule ., and the summes of the rules which are set in 
the margents. 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 345 
A big margent, litter’d and overlaid with crude and huddl'd 
quotations. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. iv. 364 
We have seen some of your laws, that have many Scriptures 
in the margent. X834 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1853 II. 
282/2. Such were the very words; I wrote them down with 
two signs in the margent. 

b. The margin of a book as being the place for 
a commentary upon or summary of the text ; hence, 
the commentary or summary itself. 

3379 W. Wilkinson Confut. Familye of Loue 48 These 
his vayne payntyngs of his margent, shall hereafter make 
his cause more odious. 1389 Lyly Pappe w. Hatchet Wks. 
1902 III. 413 Beware my Comment, tis odds the margent 
shall bee as full as the text. 1392 Shaks. Rom. fi Jul. u 
iii. 86 And wliat obscur'd in this faire volume lies, Find 
written in the Margent of his eyes. 1602 — Ham. v. ii. 162. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 18 As the Margint renders it. 
*733 Swift Brother Protest. Wks. 1753 IV. 1. 182 That 
blockhead. .Who knows in law nor text, nor margent. 

8. *s Margin sb. 4 a. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 106 The Middle Rail hath 
commonly two breadths of the Margent of the Stile. Ibid. 
no, X823 [see Margin sb. 3 a]. 

4 . attrib. (or quasi-adj. = marginal). 

3555 Eden Decades Contents ad fin., Reade the margente 
notes of the same. 1643 R. Saltonstall To Winthrop 


(Cent.), Margent notes upon a French text. x8xx W. R. 
Spencer Poems 113 The margent thistles of the Tweed. 
Hence + Margent v. trans., to insert as a marginal 
note, to add marginal notes to. 

16x0 R. Niccols Eng. Eliza To.Rdr., I present it in one 
whole entire Hymne, distinguishing it only by succession 
of yeares, which I haue margented through the whole storie. 
1662-3 Pepys Diary 23 Jan., Finishing the margenting of 
my Navy-Manuscript. 

Margerain, -ome, -yn. obs. ff. Marjoram. 
t IsEa'rgery. Obs. Also4margari,-ary,-yrye, 
mariari, -iori, 4-5 margerie, -ye. [a. OF. niar- 
gerie L. margarttam.' see Margarite 1 .] A 
pearl. Chiefly attrib. in margery pearl, stone. 

13.. Propr. Sand. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig Archiv 
LXXXI. 113/16 He fond a precious Margari-ston, 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 9 Noli miitere margeri-perles Among 
hogges. 13. . E. E, A Hit. P. A. 1036 pe portalez pyked of 
rych platez & vch jate of a margyrye, A parfyt perle )>at 
neuer fatez. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. ci. (1869) 55 It is 
thing michel more worth than a margerye, and more pre- 
cious. 1330 Palsgr. 243/1 Margery perle, nacle. 

t Ma’rgery-pra'ter. Cant. Obs. Also 7 
mergery-. A hen. 

1567 Harman Caveat 83. 1622 Fletcher Beggar* s Bush 
v. 1, Or mergery-praters, Rogers, And Tibs o' th’ buttry. 
1641 Brome Jew. Crew 11. F 3, Here’s Grunter and Bleater, 
with Tib of the Buttry, And Margery Prater, all drest 
without sluttry. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 

Margh(e, Marghty, obs. ff. Marrow sb. 1 , -y. 
Margen, obs. form of Morn. 

Margin (maudlin), sb. Also 4-6 mar-, mer- 
gyn(e, 4-7 margine, (6 mergin. Sc, mairgeane) ; 
and seeMARGKNT. [ad.L. margin-em (nom. margo ), 
cogn. w. Mark sb. 1 A single instance of OF. margine 
(15th c.) is cited by Godefr. Cf. F. marge (see 
Marge), Sp. margen, Pg. margem, It. margine. 

The word was little used in the 17th c., its place being 
taken by Margent.] 

1 . That part of a surface which lies immediately 
within its boundary, esp. when in some way marked 
off or distinguished from the rest of the surface ; also, 
the space immediately adj'acent to a well, a river, 
or piece of water ; an edge, border, or brink. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxviii. 24 The rynges that ben in the 
mergyns of it [Vulg. marginibus', 1388 brynkis]. c 1391 
Chaucer Astral. 1. § 21 The names of the sterres ben writen 
in the Margyn of the riet. 1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 501/2 
In the utter partie of the mergyne of the same cloth. 1330 
Palsgr. 243/1 Margyn or brinke of any thyng, bort ; rive, 
3739 S. Sharp. S urg. Introd. 4 All the Advantage to be 
gathered from it is only from the Evenness of its Margin. 
1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. iv. 41 On the Margin 
ot a Lake, close to the Edge of the Water. 1803 Southey 
Modoc in IV. vii, Between the mountain-base And the 

f reen margin of the waters, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 40 
‘he chasms at the margin of the glacier. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf.% 4 Tweedmouth Church stands upon the margin 
of the Tweed. 1887 Moloney F'orestry IV. Afr. 426 Limited 
to swampy lowlands or margins of lagoons. 

b. Nat. Mist. Applied either to the contour or 
boundary line of a body, or to a distinct border 
differing in texture, etc. from the main body. 

1760 T. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. xi. (1765) 24 The Variations of 
the Calyx in respect to .. its Equality, Margin and Apex, 
or Top. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 467 
At the very point where the spermatic cord emerges from 
under the lower margin of the transverse muscle. x86i 
Bentley Man. Bot. 133 The lines connecting the base and 
apex of the leaf are called the edges or margins, or collec- 
tively the circumscription. . 1872 L. P. Meredith Teeth 
(1878) 240 One of his upper incisors broken entirely off at 
the margin of the gum. 
f c. A boundary. Obs. 

cx 386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xcvm. ii, [God’s promise] 
ev’iy margine of this earthy spheare Now sees performed. 

2 .fig. a. A condition which closely approximates 
to the limit below or beyond which something 
ceases to be possible or desirable. 

1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. n. iii. 141 In any given condition 
of a country there is some land which will just pay for cul- 
tivation if it is let at a nominal rent. Thus, as it were, 
a margin of cultivation is marked, below which the cultiva- 
tion of land cannot descend, unless some circumstances 
should occur which should either induce men to be satisfied 
with smaller profits, or should increase the productiveness 
of land. 1869 Rogers Adam Smith's IV. N. I. 11. iii. 335 
note. No tax can be levied from those who are on the 
margin of bare subsistence. 

b. An amount (of space, time, money, material, 
etc.) allowed or available in addition to what is 
estimated to be strictly necessary for a certain 
purpose, and serving as a provision for unforeseen 
contingencies, or admitting of being applied to 
other purposes. 

1832 E. warburton Darien Introd. I. 5 The purchase of 
an annuity. . secured to him an ample supply for his simple 
wants, and left him besides a wide margin for the charities 
in which his brave old heart delighted. 1838 Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. xiii, 145 The King, in his instructions, left a wide 
margin of discretion to the generals. 1863 Mill Pol. Econ. 
(ed. 6) iv. iv. § 5 The fall of profits would be retarded if 
money wages did not rise, or rose in a less degree ; but the 
margin which can be gamed by a deterioration of the la- 
bourer’s condition is a very narrow one. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr, in, vi, Within a certain margin of hours. 1866 
Rogers Agric. § Prices I. iv. 81 _ The narrow margin of 
profit had been reduced to a minimum. 1873 Hamf.rton 
Intell. Life v, iii. (1873) 190 The shortening of the hours of 
labour may afford some margin of leisure. 
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MARGINICIDAL, 


c. Stockbroking and Conm. (a) A certain sum 
deposited by a speculative seller or buyer with his 
broker to cover the risk of loss on a transaction on 
account. (3) U. S. * A deposit made by each of 
two brokers, parties to a contract, when one is 
called up (as it is termed) by the other’ (Cent. 
Diet. 1890% 

1883 Pall Mall G. 15 July 5/1 Egyptian Unified bonds 
went crawling down to below 48, and alarmed bankers were 
sending after their ‘ margins 1333 St. James's Gas. 1 Nov., 
In Liverpool sales of cotton for future delivery are made 
without any deposit of ‘margins'. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 611/1 The speculators were .. caught without any 
margin. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 111 . xcii. 288 Ohio 
punishes by fine and imprisonment the offering to sell 
’options’ or exhibiting any quotations of the prices of 
‘ margins ‘ futures ’ or ‘ options 1 . 1902 Westm. Gas. ix Nov. 
xi/3 The bulk of the shares in what are called the specula- 
tive lines are held by speculators on margin. 

d. Life-insurance. ~ Loading vbl. sb. 3. 

1881 [see Loading vbl. sb. 3]. 

8 . The space on a page between the extreme edge 
and the main body of written or printed matter, 
often partly taken up with notes, references, illu- 
minations, or the like. Often in narrower sense, 
applied to the margins at the sides of the page 
(‘ inner ’ and * outer ’ margins) as distinguished from 
the ‘head’ and ‘foot.’ 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vm. 20 Marchauns in pis Margin 
[of a bull] hedden mony t^eres [of pardon]. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xv. xxiv. (1495) 497 Loke in the nexte 
pagyn in thende of the mergyn. 1332 More Confut. Barnes 
vm. Wks. 7:6/2, I lette passe that he noteth in the margine 
these woordes how a manne rnaye knowe the church. 1389 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 442 Thay wer nocht contenit 
in the body of the said principall letter . . hot interlynnit on 
the mairgeane thairof. i6xx Bible Transl.Pref. r 15 Some 
peraduenture would haue no varietie of sences to be set in 
the margine. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribes 219 For this 
we haue Scripture and Fathers in the margine. 1783 John- 
son in Boswell 1 May, I know when I have be .n writing 
verses, I have run my finger down the margin, to see how 
many I had made, and how few I had to make. 1817 
Dibdin Bibliogr. Decam. II. 471 Books with larger margins 
are no where to be found. 1831 Longp. Gold. Leg. iv. Scrip- 
torium, I . . wilt sketch her thus, in her quiet nook, For the 
margin of my Gospel book. 

b. The annotations placed in the margin of a 
work (cf. M ARGENT 2 b) ; in quot. transf, an ex- 
planatory indication. 

1824 Hogg Conf. Sinner 88 She viewed Mrs. Logan with 
a stern, steady gaze, as if reading tier features as a margin 
to her intellect. 

4. a. Joinery. The flat part of the stiles and 
rails of framed work. b. Building. ‘That part 
of the upper side of a course of slates which appears 
uncovered by the next superior course ’ (Gwilt). 

[1678: see Margent sb. 3.] 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 226 Margins or Margents. — The flat part of the stiles 
and rails of framed work. 1833 F. Reinnel Masons , etc. 
Assist. 70 The part of the back of every course which is 
exposed to the eye is called the margin of that course. 

5. attrib ., as margin-cell, light, sand; margin, 
draft, draught = Draft sb. 6 a (Ogilvie 1850) ; 
margin line Naut. (see quot.); margin-tailed a., 
having a marginate tail (Cent. Diet.). 

1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 142 This wall intersects the dividing 
wall of the *margin-cell previously formed. 1838 Skyring's 
Builders' Prices (ed. 481 34 Deal cased frames . . with *margin 
lights or rail, c 1830 Rudi/tt. Navig. (Weak-) 131 * Margin- 
line, a line or edge parallel to the upper side of the wing 
transom, and about five inches below it, at which place ter- 
minate all the butts of the bottom planks abaft. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion 1. 13 Along the *margin-sand large foot-marks 
wend 

Hence Ma’rgiuless a ., having no margin. 

1839 D. Macmillan Mem. (1882) 89, I have had to cut 
away all the margin. . . This marginless volume .. will be [etc.]. 

Margin (maudgin), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. late 
L. marginare , F. marginer.’] 

1. trans. To furnish with marginal notes ; to 
annotate or summarize in the margin. 

1607 Hieron Defence 1. 78 Though it be his use, to margin 
his English, with greek or latin or both. 1616 Sir T. Rob 
Jrnl. 4 Sept, (1899) 260, I receiued my Articles back from 
Asaph chan, who tooke now att last many exceptions, and 
margined them with his Pen in most Insolent sort. 1651 
C. Cartwright Cert. Relig, 1. 52 If any man may be per- 
mitted to appeale to Scriptures : margind with his own notes, 
a 1734 North Exam. 1. i. § 7 (1740) 18 These he deals 
forth.. as the notable Matters, margined for better Notice. 
1883 E. S. Ffoulkes Prim. Consecr. iv. 73 Of the four 
prayers margined by Mr. Hammond as ‘ Recital of the work 
of Redemption, Words of Institution, Confession of Faith, 
and the Great Oblation not a trace occurs in S. CyriL 

2. To specify in the margin of a page. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1 , 294 Whereto add 
these records here margined. 18G8 Voice of Truth May 
1x7 There are no fewer than 2283 articles, all numbered, 
named, and the places they came from carefully margined. 

3. To provide with a margin, edge, or border. 
Freq. in pass. 

1713 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem. I. iv. ii. 158 Hats., 
were margin’d with Brims, as a commodious Shelter. 1723 
H. Bourne Antiq. Vulgares 65 If its water was. .margin’d 
with the tender grass. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian x ix. 
102/V Entering the little bay, where the hamlet margined 
the beach, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 33 The broad belt 
of reeds which margined the river. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
16 Sept., A vellum pamphlet . . each leaf of which was 
numbered and neatly margined with red ink. 1883 F. M. 


Crawford Dr. Claudius i, A variety of mathematical 
figures, margined all round with odd-looking equations. 

b. Nat. Hist, and Path. (Cf. Margin sb. 1 b.) 
1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 244 The feathers margined 
with greyish during the winter. Ibid. 249 The membranes 
margining the toes. 1849 J. E. Gray Catal. Specim. Snakes 
Brit. Mus. 1 1 3 The upper band-like, transverse, like a 
frontal, margining therostral. x88t J. S. Gardner in Nature 
XXI.lI.25c The leaves are smaller, .the parenchyma re- 
duced to a narrow expansion margining each vein. 1898 
J. Hutchinson Arch. Snrg. IX. 125 [The eruption] con- 
sisted of patches which were not abruptly margined. 

4. Stockbroking. To deposit a ‘ margin ’ upon 
(stock). Also intr. in To margin tip [U. S.) : to 
provide additional * margin ’ when what has been 
paid is insufficient. 

x8.. Amer. Economist III. 176 (Cent.) The concern then 
had $42,500,000 locked up on Bourse, having trebled its 
liabilities in the vain attempt to margin up after a fall begun 
in September, r88x. r 896 Westm. Gaz. 4 Aug. 7/3 The 
banks are indifferent, as the stocks held are securely 
margined. 

Marginal (ma’idginaT), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
margindlis , f. margin -, mar go, Margin sb. Cf, F. 
marginal .] A. adj. 

1. Written or printed in the margin of a page, as j 
marginal note, reference. Hence marginal bible, 
one with marginal notes. 

1376 Fleming Panop l. Epist. 34 margin, Thes words are 
. . made piaine, in the first Epistle, Li. 6. in a marginall 
note. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Marc, Looke the next marginall 
word. 1641 Milton Ck. Govt. n. 41 To club quotations 
with men whose learning and beleif lies In marginal stuffings. 
a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) 288 That so you may bring 
them [if. scattered notes] together by marginal references. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Ex ere., Printing xxii. I* 3 Marginal 
Notes come down the side (or sides, If the Page have two 
Columns), a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 78 Here 
there is a line reading, and a marginal. 1733 N eal Hist. 
Purit.ll. 48 Mr. Canne, author of the Marginal References 
to the Bible. x86a Dickens Lett. (18801 II. 113, I thought 
tiie marginal references overdone. 1883 Act 48 Viet. c. 15 
Sched. it. Precept § 35 You are .. to publish .. the register 
with your marginal additions. 1903 Expositor July r Fuller 
lists .. in what are called ‘ marginal bibles'. 

f b. Marginal finger : a ‘ finger ’ or hand set in 
the margin to call attention to something ; hence fig. 

1604 Dekker Honest IVh. Wks. 1873 II. 6 Let it stand 
Within the Wizards booke (the kalendar) Markt with a 
marginall finger. 163a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry 
in. i, To haue mens marginal! fingers point At Charaloys, 
as a lamented story ! 

2. Pertaining to an edge, border, or bonndary ; 
situated at the extreme edge (of an area, mass, etc.). 

1658 Phillips, Marginal, belonging to the margin or 
margent, «. the brink or brim of any thing. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vi. 34 The central parts of the lens . . refract the rays 
too little, and the marginal parts too muck 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton vii. 100 A marginal growth of willow and flag. 
1882 Garden 25 Mar. 202/2 Lobelias . . are most useful, as 
marginal plants for flower beds and borders, 1893 Lane- 
Poole A men grab xii. 190 The extreme point south of Trichi- 
nopoly, and the marginal possessions of the Portuguese. 

b. Nat. Hist. (Cf. Margin sb. 1 b.) 

1775-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 97, I never 
observed the seeds exposed in the marginal sinusses. x8oo 
Phil Trans. XC. 436 When the marginal lips are brought 
together, the animal will hate a considerable power of 
suction. 1839 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Protozoa 
20 To send forth pseudopodia through the marginal pores. 
1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. _ Sachs' Bot. 298 Adventitious 
shoots, arising in the thalloid forms from cells of the older 
marginal parts. 

3. That is on the ‘margin’, or close to the limit, 
below or beyond which something ceases to be 
possible or desirable. 

1887 Daily News 23 May 2/8 Competition is as keen as 
ever and prices as marginal as they can be. 1890 Marshall 
Princ. Econ. ill. iii. (1898) 168 That part of the thing which 
he is only just induced to purchase may be. called his 
marginal purchase, because he is on the margin, of doubt 
whether it is worth h's while to incur the outlay required to 
obtain it. And the utility of his marginal purchase may be 
called the marginal utility of the thing to him. 1903 
F. W. H. Myers Hum. Personality I. Introd. 14 They 
speak of ‘ fringes 1 of ordinary consciousness ; of ‘ marginal ' 
associations. 

B. sb. A marginal note, reference, or decoration. 
Now rare. 

X602 2 nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. 248 For Lodge and 
Watson, men of some desert, Yet subiect to a Critticks 
marginall. 1618 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) H. 205 
What great services hee often did against the French,, .the 
marginall will informe his posterity. 1641 ‘ Smkctymnuus * 
Vind. Austu. § 4. 59 Doth not the Marginall tell you. .that 
the holy Church was founded in the state of Prelacie ? 1743 
Emerson Fluxions 34 The Values of the Marginals on the 
left. 1884 T imes (weekly ed./xo Oct. 7/4 The text is printed 
in old blackietter type, with pictorialheadingsand marginals. 

Hence Ma'rginal v. trans., to enter in the margin 
of a book ; to add marginal notes to. 

x6t8 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 212 The records 
here marginald. 1787 Bentkam Wks. (1843I X. 170, I am 
marginaling Essai sur les Recompenses. All I have to say 
. . is marginaled and ready for reading. 

Ii Marginalia (maidginft-lia) , sb. pi. [L. neut. 
pi. of margindlis Marginal.] Marginal notes. 
183a Coleridge Let. 22 Apr. (1895) II. 761 A facsimile of 
ohn Asgill's tracts with a life and copious notes, to which 
would affix Postilla et Marginalia, a 1849 Poe [title] 
Marginalia. 1853 Lockhart in Croker Papers (1884) III. 
xxviii. 294, I have read some slips of Moore, and when I 
get a larger portion will send you a set with marginalia. 


1891 T. Winsor Columbus i. 7 Some manuscript marginalia 
found in three different books .. are also remnants of the 
autographs of Columbus. 

Margimalic (mardginse-lik), a. nonce-wd. Sug- 
gestive of ‘ marginalia ’. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 484 A model of 
manners, with a richly marginalic air. 

Marginalize (ma.Md 3 ina.l 3 iz), v. rare. [f. 
Marginal + -ize.] trans. aud intr. To make 
marginal notes (upon). 

<2x832 Beni ham Mem. 4- Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 68 , 1 used., 
to marginalize and make notes on cards. 1872 F. Jacox 
Aspects of Authorship 102 Augustine’s Confessions . . he 
[Ahp. Leighton] similarlymurginalized. Ibid, 112 note, Byron 
could marginalize with similar fertility and facility. 

Marginally (maudginali), adv. [f. Marginal 
+ -LY ~ \ In the margin of a page ; as a marginal 
note ; Hot. towards the margin. 

x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defence 218 That text of S. Paul 
marginally misalleaged. <*1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 7 
Still retained at least marginally in some translations. x88a 
Wolseley in Standard 9 Sept. 2/1, I advanced with the 
troops marginally noted. 1884 Bower & Scan 1 De liary's 
Phaner. 301 In Ginkgo the two bundles which pass from 
the petiole into the lamina, branch repeatedly into mar- 
ginally directed forks. 

Marginant (maudginant), a. Bot. [ad. L. 
marginant-em, pr. pple. of marginare to Margin.] 
Becoming marginate. In recent Diets. 

Marginate (maidgin/t), a. Nat. Hist, and 
Path. [ad. ,L. marginat-us , pa. pple. of mar- 
ginare, t. margin- Margin j<5.] Having a distinct 
margin, marginated. 

1777 Robson Brit. Flora 35 Marginate, having a leafy 
bower. 1822 J. Mawe Wodarch’s Conchol. (ed. 2 1 p. xiii, 
Marginate (in Univalves), having the sides of the shell 
thickened ; fin Bivalves), surrounded with an elevated mar- 
gin. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entonwl. IV. 327 Marginate... 
When an impressed line or channel separates the edge of 
the prothorax from the rest of its surface, and so forms a 
margin. 1874 Cooke Fungi 57 The marginate species. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 50 The erythemas occur chiefly 
in children, in marginate, papular, or urticarious forms. 

Marginate (ma-idgin^t), v. [f. L. marginal, 
ppl. stem of marginare, f. margin- Margin jA] 

+ 1 . trans. To annotate with marginal notes. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 335 That 
speech is vsed but onely in one of those places, marginated 
by his Maiestie. 

2. To furnish, with a margin or border. 

1623 Cockeham, Marg'mate, to make brimmes or mar- 
gents. x88o R._ B. Watson in Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. 100 
Suture sharply impressed.. being marginated on its upper 
side by a minute flat surface. 1881 I bid. 440 Marginaling 
the suture below is a fine thread. 

Marginated (niaudgin^ted), ppl. a . [f. L. 
margindt-us , pa. pple. of marginare (see prec.) + 
-ed *.] — Marginate a. 

1727 Bailey vol. II. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. 
Lycoperdon, The smooth, oblong and inwardly marginated 
lycoperdon. x8oz Bingi.ey Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 145 The 
marginated water-beetle. 1839 Sowerbv Conch. Man. 62 
Marginated, having an edge or border thicker than the rest 
of the shell. 1849 £). J. Browne Amer. Poultry Yd. (1858) 
53 Golden Hamburgh fowls , . of barred or marginated 
markings. 

Margination (maidgwi-Jan). [f. Marginate 
v . : see -ation.J A marginated appearance or 
marking. 

1896 Allbutts Syst. Med. 1 . 69 The so-called ‘ margination ’ 
of leucocytes. Ibid. 71 A commencing margination of the 
white corpuscles was discernable. 1898 Sir H. Howorth 
in Archeeot. Jrnl. LV. 128 Obvious either from the nature 
of the print or from distinctly-marked margination. 

t Marginean, a. Obs.—° [f. late L. margine-us 
(f. margin- Margin sb.) + -an.] Marginal. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. 

Margined (maudgind), a. and ppl. a. [f. 
Margin sb. or v. + -id.] Having a margin, esp. 
one of a specified kind; chiefly Nat. Hist, (often 
as pple. followed by * with ’) ; Bot. applied to 
seeds having a distinct projecting edge. 

In spec, names of animals it represents L. marginatus. 
1826 Kirey & Sr._ Eutomol. III. xxix. 97 The mar- 

f ined egg just mentioned. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 

. 212 Wings and tail black, margined with gray. 183* 
Pop. Zool. 300 The Margined Tortoise ( Testudo Marginal a), 
X844 J. E. Gray Catal. Tortoises, etc. Brit. Mus. 6i The 
Margined Crocodile, Crocodilus marginatus, 1882 M. 
Arnold Irish Ess. 245 Books shapely, well printed, well 
margined. 1897 Allbutt's Sjst. Med. II. 280 If it be ery- 
thema the redness will shew itself in abruptly margined 
patches. 

Marginellacean(maid^inel/?i-jan), a. Conch . 
[f. mod.L. M arginellacea , f. Marginella (see below), 
f. margin-, margo Margin j/.J Pertaining to the 
Marginellacea or Margincllidoe, a family of gas- 
teropods. So Marglne-llid, a gasteropod of the 
family Marginellidte , ; Mar glue - lliform a., having 
the form of a gasteropod of the genus Marginella ; 
Margine "Hoid a., resembling the genus Mar- 
ginella. In recent Diets, 

Mar ginicidal (ma-id ^inisabdal) , a. Bot. [f. L. 
margin(i)-, margo (see Margin sb.) +-ctd-, weak- 
ened root of cxdere to cut + -al.] (See quot.) 

1889 Syd. Soc. Lex. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. 
Terms, Marginicidal, dehiscent by the disjunction of the 
united margins of the carpels, a form of septicidal dehiscence. 
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Mar0iniform(maadgrniffjm),ff. [ad. mod. L. 
marginiform-is : see Margin sb. and -form.} Re- 
sembling or forming a margin. 

1856 Maynb Expos. Lex., Marginiformis. . .Applied by 
H. Cassini to the appendices of the periclinium. of the 
Synantherese, when they resemble a border: marginifbrm. 
i8go Century Diet, (citing Coues). 

Margining (maud^inig). [f. Margin sb. or v. 
■f -in g k] Margins collectively ; edging of a dis- 
tinct colour or texture from the main body. 

In recent Diets. 

Maa’ginira’Stral, a. Ornith. \iX.margin{t)- 
Maugin sb. + rostr-um beak + -al.j Of feathers : 
Growing round the basal margin of the bill. 

1837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds I. 80. 

Margint, obs. form of Margent, 

Margon, obs. f. Muugeon sb.' 1 , dirt, earth. 
Margorie, margorum, obs. ff. Marjoram, 

If Margosa (maigDu’sa). [.Short for Pg. amar- 
gosa, fem. of amargoso bitter.] An East Indian 
tree, A zadimehta indie a {Melia A zadirachta ), yield- 
ing a bitter oil ; also called necni. 

1813 Ainsi.ie Mat. Med. Hindustan 127 A certain portion 
of Margosa oil. 1846 Lind ley Veg. Kingd. 464. It is sup- 
posed that the Melia Azedarachta, or neem-tree of India, 
possesses febrifugal properties j. .it is also called the Mar- 
gosa-tree. 1871 MatEER Travancore 98. 

Margose, margou, obs. forms of Margadx. 
Margravate (maugMwn.). [f. next + -ate k] 
= Margraviate. 

1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer fed. 12), Lusatia, a margravate of 
Germany. 1864 Burton' Soot Air. I. v. 260 Inexhaustible 
varieties of palatinates, margravates [etc.]. 

Margrave (ma\tgn? ; v). Hist. Also 6 mer- 
grave, 6-8 mare-, 7-9 markgrave, 9 mar(k)- 
graf. [a. MDu. markgrave (mod. Du. ntarkgraaf), 
— OHG. maregravo (MHG. markgrhv e, mod.G. 
markgraf ), lit. ‘ count of a mark or border terri- 
tory ’ : see Mark sbd and Grave sbA Cf. med.L. 
margravius , F. margrave .] A German title, orig. 
given to the military governor of a border province; 
subsequently the hereditary title of the p inces of 
certain states of the Holy Roman Emp ; re. 

Rendered in Latin by marchio ; in Fr. and Eng. formerly 
sometimes by marquis. 

1551 Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 1. (1895) 23 The chiefe and 
the head of them was the Marcgraue (as they cal him). 1368 
Grafton Ckron, II. 84 AH such Rulers of townes or 
Countries as are nere the sea, are called Mergraue, as at 
this clay in Andwarpe. 1577-87 Homnshf.d Citron. III. 
1208/2 Christopher prince and margrave of Baden. 1614 
Sei.dun Titles Hon. 209, 213, 221. 1617 MorYsON l tin. 111. 
236 The Margraue (or Marquis) of Brandeburg is. . the last 
of the Electors, but more powerful! then any of them in the 
number of Vassals. 1695 Land. Gaz. No. 3130/2 The Mar- 
grave of Bareith is still at Amsterdam. 1790 Wo 1 , cot (P. 
Pindar) Adv. to Fnt.Lanreat Wks. 1812 II. 335 Emperors, 
Electors, dead to hospitality, Margraves and miserable 
Dukes. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 472 John van 
Immerzeel, Margrave of Antwerp. 

Hence Ka-rgravely, Margra*vial adjs., per- 
taining to a margrave. 

1762 tr. Buss king’s Syst. Geog. V. 378 The marggravial 
territory of Onokbach. 1865 J. Skelton (‘Shirley ’) Cam- 
paigner at home vii. 136 Many royal, margravely, princely 
crimes. 1876 Tinsley's Mag. XIX. 61 In the grand, duchy 
of Baden, in the fair margra vial land. 

Margraviate (margre'i -vi t it) • [ad. med.L. type 
*margrdviatns, f. margravius Margrave.] The 
territory ruled by a margrave. 

1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3870/2 They proceeded to the Mar- 
eraviate of Anspach. 187a Burton Hist. Scot. (1873) VI, 
lxx. 2 o 5 German grand-duchies and inargraviates. 

Margravine (maMgr/vin). Also 7 -ixme. [-1. 
Du. markgravin ( = G. markgrafin ) fem. of mark- 
graaf Margrave. Cf. F, margravine .] The wife 
of a margrave. 

169a Land. Gaz. No. 2738/3 There is a Discourse of a 
Marriage being proposed between his Electoral Highness 
and the Margravinne of Anspach. 1753 Hanway Tran. 
(1762) I. vtl. xdi, 423 He placed the margravine of Bareith 
at his right hand. 

Margrete, -rite, obs. forms of MarcabiteI. 
Margthe, obs. form of Marrow sb. 1 
Marguarite, obs. form of Margarite k 
Marguerite (mavgerft), [a. Ik marguerite 
(see Margaret 2), originally the nnme of the 
daisy {Beilis perennis ) and hence applied to larger 
flowers of similar shape.] 

1 . The common Daisy [Beilis perewus). rare —0 . 
1866 In T re as. Bot. 1878-86 Britten & Holland Plant. 
^Margaret’s Herb, or Marguerite. In recent Diets. 

The Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
themum ; also C.frutescens or Paris Daisy. Blue 
Marguerite, Agathxa ( Datris ) ctelestis, 

>866 Miss Thackf.ray Village on Cliff xiv. (1867) 218 A 
drawer in the bureau where she had already thrown some 
dead marguerites. _ 188a Garden >8 Feb. 122/1 Flowers of 
the blue Marguerite (Agathicu cadestis). Ibid. >6 Dec. 
526/1 Paris Daisies, or wbite^ Marguerites, constitute just 
now one of the chief features in the gardens at Chiswick. 

Margullie, v. Be. Also murgullie. [a. OF. 
margulffier, -goillier to roll in the mud, soil, 
pollute, bruise, mutilate.] trans. ‘To spoil, to 
destroy, to mangle; to mar any business 5 (Jam.). 


*721 Ramsay Address to Town Council !, They spoil’d my 
sense, and staw my cash, My muse’s pride murgully’d. >774 
C. Keith Farmer's Ha' lvii, Nature,, unhurt by thrawart 
man, And nae mar gullied by chicane. 1836 J. Strothers 
Dychmont in. 142 Wasting time murgullying Greek. 

Margyrye, variant of Margery Obs. (pearl). 

MarBatta, obs. variant of Mahratta. 

Marhenjiue, variant of Moryeve Obs. 

Mari, obs. f. Marrow sb 1 , Marry, Mary. 

Mariable, Mariage, etc. : see Marriable, etc. 

Maria-glass. Min. Anglicized form of Marien- 
glas (Chester Diet. Names Min. 1896). 

+ Maria-groschen. Obs. In 7 -grosh.(en. 
[ad. G. Marie ngrosch en, f. Marten- Mary + Gro- 
uchi-in,] AGerman coinequivalenttoeightpfeniiigs. 

1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 35 Here each man _ paid, .seuen 
maria-groshen for meat. Ibid. 286 At Brunswicke a Doller 
was worth six and thirty Maria Grosh, which are of equall 
value with foure and twenty siluer Misen Grosh. 

*}• Marial 1 . Obs. rare ~ k Some herb. 

>486 Bk. St. Albans C vj b, Take Feneli Maryall and 
Kersis ilich moch. 

t MarialL Obs. [ad. med.L. marldle, neut. of 
marialis, f. Maria Mary : see -al. Cf. Sp. marial.] 
Something written in praise of the Virgin Mary. 

1623 S. Ward Christ All in Ail (1627) 12 They giue it 
[= ascribe honour] to the blessed Virgin, in the . Closes of 
their riming Marials. 

Marialite(me»-riafoit). Min. [ad.G .marialit, 
peril, f. Maria Mary, on account of its whiteness : 
see -Lite.] A silicate of aluminium, calcium and 
sodium, found near Naples ; also = Hauynite. 

1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II. 230 Hauyne. .Marialite, 
Ryllo. 1879 Rutley Study 0/ Rocks x. 112 The species 
mcionite and marialite are closely related to scapolite. 1896 
Chester Diet. Names Min. 

Marian (me®’riau), sb. 1 

1 . A female name ; in quot. applied to a light 
woman. See also Maid Marian. 

1367 Harman Caveat 6a Hee. .ofleres the same closely to 
this manerly marian, 

2 . Marians (occas. Marian) Violet [repr. med.L. 
Viola Mariana ], Coventry Marian, rarely simply 
Marian-. Canterbury Bells, Campanula Medium. 

1378 Lyte Bodoens 11. xx. 171 Whan they be close, they 
haue fyue crestesor playtes like the Belfioures, or Couentrie 
Marians. Ibid. xxii. 173 Of Marians violet, or Couentrie 
Belies. 1629 Parkinson Farad, in Sole (16561 357 We call 
it generally .. Coventry Bels. Some call it Marian, and 
some Mercuries Violets. 1658 Phillips, Manets, a sort of 
violets, called also Marian Violets. 

Marian (me®wian), a. 1 and sb. 2 [f. L. Maria 
Mary + -an.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the Virgin Mary, or characterized 
by special devotion to her. 

1701 {title) An Account of Livonia with a Relation of the 
Rise, Progress, and Decay of the Marian Teutonick Order. 
1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 106 The propagandists of 
the Monkish and Marian religion. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. 
Ch. 120 In Spain and Portugal devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin is in its natural home. They are familiarly called 
Marian Kingdoms. 

2 . Pertaining to Maiy Queen of England or her 
time (1553-58). 

1608 Willet Hexa-pla Exod. 61 The late dates of the 
Marian persecution in England. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
vti. i. § 29 Of ail the Marian-Martyrs, Hooper, and Ridley 
suffered with most torture. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 
I. 647 In this way, with the help of some invention and 
exaggeration, was formed a copious supplement to the 
Marian martyrology. 

3. Relating to Mary Queen of Scots (1542-87). 

1902 A. Lang Hist. Scot. II. x. 267 A Marian conspiracy 

worked by Lennox. 

B. sb. 

1 . A worshipper, or devotee of the Virgin Mary. 

1635 A. Stafford Fem. Glory 223 Till they are good 

Marians, they shall never be good Christians; while they 
derogate from the dignity of the Mother, they cannot truely 
honour the Sonne. 1693 Emilianne's Hist. Monast. OrdL 
111.287 [The Teutonic knights] built there.. a Church in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, from whence they were called 
Marianes. 1699 T. Dqrrington Pres. St. Retig. 58 It would 
. . be no hard and unjust Appellation, if one should call the 
People of chat Communion rather Marians than Christians. 

2 . An adherent of Mary Queen of .Scots ; also, 
one who takes her side in historical discussion. 

1893 A thenxum 1 1 No v. 653/2 For twenty years Mr. Skelton 
has been known as a prominent Marian. 1902 A. Lang 
Hist.Scot. II.xii.293 Sir Robert Melville, a strong Marian, 
had organised the business. 

Also Maria/nic a. - Marian a. 1. 

1845 G- B. Chbevrr Wand. Pilgrim lix. (i8.t8) 311 The 
artful mixture of the Gospel scheme of redemption, .in this 
Matianic system, 

Marian (mee’rian), a. 2 (and sb. 3 ) [ad. L. 
Maridn-us , f. Mari-us (see below).] a. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Gaius Marius, a famous Roman 
general (died 86 B.c.% or his party, b. sb. A 
follower of Marius, (In the first quot. the pi. is 
used instead of Mariuses .) 

1379-80 North Plutarch, Cstsar (1896) V. x Sylla told 
them againe, that,.tbere were many Marians in that young 
boy [Julius Caesar]. >797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 31 XVI, 375/2 
Sertorius, one of the generals of the Marian faction. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XXIII. *53/2 After this defeat of the Marian 
party, Sulla repealed the laws of Sulpicius. 

TVTarriftn (me»’rian), aA [f. Mari amts : see 


MARIGOLD. 

below.] Used to d esignate a method of lithotomy, 
introduced by Marianus Sanetus in 1524. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 52/1 Apparatus Major, or Marian 
Method. Ibid., The Marian section. 1889 By 'd. See. Lex. 
s.v. Lithotomy , Marian L., the older form of median 
lithotomy. 

Mariailism (me® ’rianiz’m) . rare- 1 , [f. Marian 
a . 1 + -ism.] =next. 

>843 G. B. Cheever Wand. Pilgrim xxiv. (1848) 159 Our 
Mother who art in heaven (says this great system of Maiiaa- 
ism, instead of Christianity). 

t Maiia’Iiity. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Marian a. 1 
after Christianity.'] A religious system based upon 
the cultus of the Virgin Mary. 

1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin n. iii. 50 , 1 think the "World 
hath much nicknam’d both the Romanists, and their Re- 
ligion likewise. This, at the best ought to be callod Mari, 
airily, and not Christianity. 

+ MariaiiO’latay. Obs. rare. [f. Marian a 1 
+ -(o)latby.] = Maiuolatry. So M arianoTatrist 
= Mariolater. 

1736 Bailey (folio) Pref., Marianalatrists [sic], 1735 
Amory Mem. (1766) II. 188 If they had not blended with 
this religion a inarianolatory fsiVJ Ibid. 193 A mariano* 
latry, a demonolatry [etc.]. 

Mariari, variant of Margery Ohs. 

+ Maria-tree. Obs. [ «? Sp. drbol de Maria 
‘ tree of Mary ’.] The tolu tree. 

174S P. Thomas Jrul. Anson’s Voy. >68 The Maria-Tree 
is lofty, and its Leaves not quite unlike the Bay, but larger 
and thicker. 1760-72 tr. Juan 4- Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) I. 48 
The cedar, the maria, and the balsam tree. 

JVTaribone, obs. form of Marrowbone. 

Maribotft, obs. forms of Marabout. 

Mariee, Mariehe, var. ff. Maris, Marish. 

II Mariche. Obs. rare k [It. mariehe pi., in 
G. Botero Benese Relationi (1605) I. i. 1 23, whence 
the passage is taken.] A beast alleged to exist in 
Cambodia (see quot.). 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 459 In these parts [rr. 
CamL.oia, Siam, etc.] are huge woods, harbours of Lions, 
Tigers, Ownces, and Mariches, which haue Maidens faces 
and Scorpions tailes. 

Marieoek, obs. form of Maracock. 

Maricolous (roarl-kJlss), a . [f. L. mart-, 
mare sea + -coins inhabiting, col ere to inhabit.] 
Inhabiting the sea. In recent Diets. 

II Mari cl (marrid). [repr. two Arabic forms: 
A.U md’rid pr. pple. of marada to rebel, and 

marl'd, f. the same root.] In Mohammedan 
demonology, a jinn of the most powerful class. 

1839 Lane Arab. Nts. (1859) L 7 ? When the Marid heard 
these words of the fisherman, he said, There is no deity but 
God ! 1889 J. Payne Alaeddin 92 Alaeddin looked and 
saw a Hand. 

Marie, obs. f. Marrow sb 1 , Marry, Mary. 

Mariege, obs. form of Marriage. 

II Marienglas. Also 8 -glass, [Ger,, f. 
Marten, comb. f. Marie Mary + glas Glass.] 
A name applied to mica and selenite. 

1762 tr. Bnsching's Syst. Geog. I. 380 The famous Ma- 
rienglass, called by some Muscovy glass, or ising-glass. 
Ibid. 474 Marienglas. 1799 W. Tooke View R ussian Emp. 
1 . 358 A window of glass or marienglass. 

Marierim, -om(e, -urn, obs. ff. Marjoram. 

+ Marie t. Obs. In 6 mariette. [a. F. marietta , 
f, Marie Mary.] The Canterbury Bell, Campanula 
Medium. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal n. clx. 363 Couentrie bels are called 
in Latin Viola Mariana , or Mercuries violets,.. and of 
some Mariettes. 1611 Cotgr ., Martels, Mariets, Marians 
Violets, Couentrie hells. 1658 [see Marian sb. 1 2]. 

Marigenous (mari’d^foss), a. [f. L. mare 
sea + -gen + -ous.] Produced in or by the sea. 

1599 R. Linche Fount. Anc. Fiction N iv b,_One of those 
Tritons . . (or as wee may team them) marigenous men. 
>799 Kihwan Geol. Ess. v. 224 Secondary or epizootic moun- 
tains. These are either marigenous or alluvial. 1843 Humble 
Diet. Geol.. etc. 

Marigh, obs. form of Marrow ri. 1 

Marigold (marrigindd). Forms : 4, 6-7 mary- 
gould, 4-6 marigold©, 5-9 marygold, 6 mary-, 
maregoic! e , marig oulde , mary gowles, Sc. mari- 
guild, 7 marry-gold, 6 - marigold, [f. the proper 
name Mary (presumably with references to the 
Virgin Mary) + Gold sb. 2 

Cf. MDu. marienl'loemkijn, MLG. marienblome, ‘ Mary’s 
flower ’, rendering soisequium in glossaries.] 

1 . The name of several plants having golden or 
bright yellow flowers. 

a. A plant of the genus Calendula. (N. O. C ovi- 
posit wi), esp. C. officinalis, common in country 
gardens ; it has some medicinal properties ; its 
flowers were formerly made into a conserve, and 
are still sometimes used as a flavouring for soup, 
and to give a yellow colour to cheese. 

The property possessed by the flower of opening when the 
sun shines (whence the L. name solsequivm, F. souci) was 


often referred to by writers of the r6->7th c. 

13.. in Med. Wks. 14 th C. (ed, Henslow) 81 Take. . i qua- 
tron of mary-goulden. a >400 in Reliq. Ant. I. 55 Another 
drynk to wounde : tak confery, marigolde, matfelon [etc.]. 
>4., Shane MS. 5 in Promp. Pam. 361 note, Soisequium, 
Rodewort, o]>er marygoldys. ti5*6 Crete Her ball cxxxi, 
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Calendula. Mary gowks, or ruddes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ' 
11. xiii. 164 Tlie conserue that is made of the floures of Mary- 
goldes . . cureth the trembling .. of the harte. 1594 Nash® 
Unfort. Trim, 9 The Marigold, which opens and shuts with • 
the Sunne. 1397 Gerarde Herbat it. ccxliii. 600 Calendula 
imtltijlora oruicnlata. Double Globe Marigolde. Ibid. 603 
Calendula alpina. Mountaine Marigold, a 1613 Overbury 
A Wife , etc. (1638) 70 His wit, like the Marigold, openeth 
with the sun. 1714 Gay Sheph, Week i. 46 F air is the Mary- 
gold, for Pottage meet. 1848 Dickens Dombty viii, The 
small front-gardens had the unaccountable property of pro- 
ducing nothing but Marigolds. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 321 They., brewed gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, 
and made the crust for the venison pasty. 
fig. (allusive.) 1558 [Hales] Oral. Q. EUz. in Foxe 
A. 4 M. (1631) III. xii. 977/1 Men.. who were Marigoldes, 
that followed Maries mad affections. 

b. Any plant of the genus Tagetes, native to South 
America and Mexico, also grown in India and 
China, and much cultivated iu gardens. African 
Marigold, T.erecta-, French. Marigold, T.paiula. 

1348, 1378 [see French A. 3 a]. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. 

ccxlvi. 609 There be extant at this day flue sorts of Turk ie 
Gilliflowers or African Marigolds. 16x1 Cotgr., Oeillet 
dlnde, the Turkic, or Aflrican Marigold, or Gilliflower ; 
also, the French Marigold, or Gingioline flower (which is 
the single kind of the Aflrican). 1783 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. 
xxvi. (1794) 39s French and African Marigolds, two of the 
gaudy annuals of the flower-garden. 1895 Mrs. B. M. 
Croker Village Tales (1896) 150 Wreaths of evil-smelling 
marigolds (that noxious flower so amazingly dear to the 
native of India). 

c. Chrysanthetnum segetum ; usually Corn-mari- 
gold, also field, wild, yellow marigold. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ti. xxxiii 190 Of Goldenfloure, or the 
wild Marygolde. 1597, etc. [see Cohn marigold]. _ 1818 
Keats Endym. n. 397 Ripe October’s faded marigolds. 
1838 Mary Hovvitt Birds 4- El., Harzest- Field El. it, The 
poppy red, the marigold, The buglos brightly blue. 

d. Applied with qualification to plants of other 
genera. '[Marigold of Peru, the sunflower, 11 ell- 
ant !ms ; Cape M., any plant of the genus Dimor- 
photheca (Cent. Diet. 1S90); Fetid M., Dysodia 
chrysanthemoldes (ibid.) ; -[Spanish M., Anemone 
coronaria ; Water M., Bidens Beck 'd (Treas, Bot. 
1866) ; West Indian M., Wedelia carnosa (ibid.). 
For bur, fig marigold see the fust words. Also 
Marsh Marigold. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal xi. ccxlvii. 612 Of the flower of the 
Sunne, or the Marigolde of Peru. 1629 Parkinson Farad, 
in Sole xxv. (1656) 207 The great double Windflower of 
Constantinople. . . Some gentlewomen call this Anemone, 
The Spanish Marigold. 

2 . An ornamental representation of the flower. 

1634 in Anc. Invent. (Halliw. 1854) 24 One other linnen 

sweete-bagge imbroydered with marygolds. 

3 . A variety of apple (in full marigold apple) : 
see quot. 1676. ? Obs. 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush. 87 We liaue at this day 
that are cheefe in price the Pippin, the Romet, the Pome- 
royal, the Marligold [sic]. 1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort., Jan. 
(1679) 8 Winter-Queening, Marigold, Harvey-apple. 1676 
Worudge Vine turn Brit. 40 The Marigold-apple (some- 
times called Johns Pearmain,_the Kate-apple, and the Onion- 
apple). Ibid. _i59 The Marigold-Apple (so called from its 
being marked in even stripes 111 the form of a Marigold), 
f 4 . slang. A gold corn ; a sovereign. Obs. 

1653 Cowley Cutter ofColcmnn-st. u. iii, Aur. Give hut 
a Bill under your Hand to pay me five hundred Pounds 
when [etc]... Pun. I’ll . . presently go put five hundred 
Marygolds in a Purse for you. 

1 5 . ? Some yellow enamel. Obs. 

1529 in Wills Doctors’ Comm. (Camden) xg A mullett of 
dyamountes set in maregolde. 

6. A small cake garnished with almonds and 
currant jelly, made to Tesemble the flower. 

1896 Sun xi Dec. 1/7 Those dainty little cakes called 
'marigolds 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as marigold arrangement, 
colour, fiower, leaf ; marigold apple (see 3); 
marigold bird, finch, the golden-crested wren or 
kinglet, Regains crislatus ; '[marigold sunflower, 
Gerarde’s name for the ‘female ' sunflower ; -[mari- 
gold ( fiower ) water, a decoction of marigold 
flowers ; marigold window Arch., a rose window. 

1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagit. L (ed. 4) 63 Where 
the segments are fewer,. and result in the characteristic 
*uiarigold arrangement, the diagnosis of quartan fever may 
be made, 1772 Rutty Hat. Hist. Dublin I. 313 Nettle 
creeper or * Marigold Bird, from the fine crown on its head, 
of the colour of a Marigold flower. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
H isl. (1776) VIII. 56 A gummy fluid, of a ^marigold colour. 
*828 Fleming Brit. Anim. 72 Golden-crested Wren . ^Mary- 
gold Finch. 1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 32 The flaring 
*marigold floure, which in the moste feruent heate of the 
sommers day, doth appeare most glorious. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) 89 Eat Marigold Flowers daily as a 
Sallad. <71430 ME. Med, Bit. (Heinrich) 169 Tak *mari- 
golde leues. .& do [er to a. good quantyte of hony. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal n. ccxlvii, 614 The female or *Marigolde 
Sunne flower hath a thicke and wooddie roots. 163* T. 
Cademan Distiller of Loud. 12 Aq. Calendulas, ^Marigold- 
water. 169a Y-wqrth A rt Distill. 78 A qua Calendularum , 
or. Marigold Water. 1696 Salmon Fain. -Did. (ed. 2), Mari- 
gold-Water, . .This is an excellent Water for Inflamed Eyes. 
..Marigold-flower-Water. 1736 F. Drake Eboracnm n. ii. 
529 A fine piece of masonry [m York Minster] in form of a 
wheel, or as Mr. Torre writes a marygold, from whence it is 
called the *marygold window. 1837 R. B. Winkles French 
Cathedrals 7 A rose or marigold window is placed over the 
central opening. 


11 Marigot (nEe-rigpt). [F. marigot (Littre).] 
In Western Africa, a side channel of a river. 

1759 tr. A dans on's Voy. Senegal in Pinkerton's Collect. 
(1814) XVI. 610 Before I could get thither, I was obliged to 
cross two marigots ; these are rivulets with which the whole 
country is intersected. 1864 R. F. Burton Daltome 1 . 33 
Passing up a marigot or branch channel, worn down by 
porters’ feet to a deep wet ditch. 1894 Q. Rev. July 273 
The French troops, .crossed 172 * marigots with steep banks 
and full of water. 

Marigrapli (marrigraf). [f. L. mari-, mare 
sea -f- -graph.J An instrument for automatically 
recording the rise and fall of the tide; a tide- 
gauge. Hence Marigra'pMc a., pertaining to or 
obtained by a marigraph. Also Tffla'rigfram [see 
-Guam], a record made by the marigraph. (In recent 
Diets.) 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , Marigraph. 1884 Scl. Amer. 
Suppl. 28 June 7067/3 For registering the height of the tide 
at every instant, hydrographic services generally adopt quite 
a simple marigraph. 

Mariguild, obs. Sc. form of Marigold. 

Mariit, obs. form of Makkied. 

Marxfcen, - 1 km, variants of Maroqtjin Obs. 

II Marikin = next. (In recent Diets.) 

|| MariMna (maerikrna). Also 8 marikini, 9 
marakina. [repr. Tnpi miriquind ; the form 
marikina comes (through Buffon) from Claude 
d’ Abbeville Mission en Maregnan 1614.] A small 
South American monkey, the silky tamarin, Midas 
rosalia, having silky golden-yellow hair. 

1774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 237 The fourth is the Mari- 
kina ; with a mane round the neck, and a bunch of hair at 
the end of the tail, like a lion. 1854 H. G. Dalton Brit. 
Guiana (1855) II. 452 The Marakina or Silky Tamarin. 
1893 Mivart Types Anim. Life (1894) 32 The marikina or 
silky marmoset Is clothed with fur of a golden yellow. 

t Marill,zh Obs. ? = Marinate®, i . (Cf.M ae,l®. 3 ) 

1631 T. Barker Art of Angling (1653) *4 Baked Trouts, 
Trouts marilled. 

|| Marimba (marrmba). [Congo.] A kind of 
xylophone, used by natives in Africa. 

1704 tr. Merolla's Voy. Congo 1. in Churchill's Voy, 1 . 69s 
The Instrument most 111 request us’d by the Abundi . . is the 
Marimba ; ic consists of sixteen Calabashes orderly plac’d 
along the middle between two side-boards join'd together, 
or a long frame, hanging about a Man’s Neck with a Thong. 
1866 Livingstone Last Jrnis. (1873 ) I. xii. 305 Marimbas 
and square drums formed the hands. 1873 Monteiro An- 
gola II. 138 The Marimba is the musical instrument par 
excellence of the natives of Angola. 

II Marimofl&a (mterimp-ncla). [American Sp., 
prob. from some native lang.] A spider-monkey 
of tropical America, Ateles belzebuth . 

1738 J. Adams tr .yuan <$■ Ulloa's Voy. v. i. These forests 
[near Caracol] are. .infested with snakes and monkeys, par- 
ticularly a kind called Marimondas. 187 1 Kingsley A t Last 
xvii. The very fine Marimonda . . now dying, I fear, in the 
Zoological Gardens at Bristol. 

II Ma ’i d.n a I (marrna). Also erron. maTiixo. [It. 
and Sp. : fern, of marine Marine a.] A promenade 
or esplanade by the sea. 

1803 W. Irving in Life 4 Lett. (1864") I. xo6 The whole 
town was immediately in an uproar ; _ the Marino was 
crowded with spectators. 1869 Lon or. in Life (1891) III. 
130 Then we landed at the Marina [at Capri] amid a noisy 
crowd of men, women, and donkeys, xgox Scribner's Mag, 
XXIX. 441/1 We were gently wafted over the bar in a 
lighter and deposited, . .on the marina cf Rabat. 

Marina 2 (marrna). Dyeing. (See quot.) 

1874 Crookes Ilandbk. Dyeing 232 The madder.. is next 
dried in the sun, and after this treatment is known as 
Marina. 

Marinade (mgeiwt'd), sb. [a. F. marinade , 
ad. Sp. marinada, f. marinar ( »= It. marinare , F. 
mariner ) to pickle in brine, f, marina Marine a .] 

1 . A pickle, generally composed of tvine and 
vinegar, with herbs and spices, in which fish or 
meat is steeped ; also, the fish or meat thus pickled. 

1704 Did. Rust. (1726) Hhiij b, Marinade, a pickled Meat 
either of Flesh or Fish. 1725 Bradley Pam. Did. s. v,, 
A Marinade of Veal serves to garnish farced Breasts of Veal. 
Ibid., To the End that the Marinade may penetrate into the 
Flesh. 1859 F. E. Paget Curate Cvn.berworlh, etc. 243 In 
making the marinade in which it is to be stewed, she had 
fallen into the heresy of using red wine only. x863‘Guida’ 
Held in Bondage II. ii. 40 ‘ Of course they will said De 
Vigne, eating his marinade leisurely. 1877 Cassells Did. 
Cookery 408 Prepare a marinade [for fish] by boiling together 
..vinegar. . an onion in rings, and some cayenne and salt. 

2 . A cake made of the edible core of the cabbage- 
palm in the West Indies. 

x888 Harper's Mag. Aug. 327/2 Those delicious little 
cakes called marinades, which you hear the colored peddlers 
calling out for sale. 

Marinade (rme'rintfid), v. [f. Marinade «k] 
trans. To steep in marinade; to marinate. Hence 
Ma'rinaded fpl. a., Mawinading nbl. sb. 
c 1682 J. Collins Salt if Fishery x 20 To Marine or preserve 
Fish.. after the Italian manner, called Marinading. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Did, s,v. Breast, To Marinade a. Breast of 
Veal; cut it into great Slices, marinade them- in Vinegar 
[etc.]. 1807 Sir H. Davy Ron. (1858) 68 , 1 am 'much obliged 
to you for the marinaded pilchards. 1901 Daily,' News 
15 June 6/2 Should a dose, stifling day arrive, . . any meat 
that cannot at once be cooked should be marinaded. 

t Marin a - do, v. Obs. [f. * marinada sb., cor- 
ruption of Sp. marinada Marinade jA] =* prec. 


c 1682 J. Collins Salt 4 Fishery 108 Signior Domtnico 5 s 
noted for the many sorts of Fish, which he Marines, or 
renders Marinado’d. 

+ Mar inage. Obs. — 1 [f. Marine + -age; 
= Sp. marinage. (OF. had. marinage adj., mari- 
time, and sb., seaman.)] Seamanship. 

xSxx Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 63 The wynde fell som- 
what mete to put vs, with helpe aud crafte of marynage, 
from the shore. 

t Mari*nal, a. and sb. Obs. Forms: 4-6 
marinel, 6 marinell, -extell, marynal, -el, 6-7 
marinall, 7 -al. [a. OF. marina!, -el, adj. and 
sb.,ad.med.L.OTamtd/fr f. L .martn-us Marine a. : 
see -al.] A. adj. — Marine. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the sea ; saline. 

1614 T. Adams Divells Banket 21 These, here, are Festiuall, 
not Marinall Waters. 1640 J. Gower Ovids Pest. iv. 76 The 
same instinct [of love] doth guide marinall things, Which 
fills with thousand fish the water-springs. 

2 . Nautical. 

1620 tr. Boccaccio's Decam. 52 Being no way able to com- 
prehend, .what course they tooke, neither by marina] judge- 
ment, or any apprehension whatsoever, a 1644 Quarles 
Sol. Recant., Sol. ix. 21 The prudent Pilot whose marinall 
skill Makes the proud windes obedient to his will. 

B. sb. A mariner, sailor. Sc. and north, 
a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 24850 (Gott.) pe marinelis {Colt. 
mariners] war selcuth radd. 1340 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 
173 To deliuer the marenellis thair feis. 1549 Ccmpl. Scot. 
vi. 42 The master gart al his marynalis & men of veyr hald 
them quiet. 1563 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 83 William Loye, 
of Newcastle upon Tyne, marinell. 1396 Dalryjiple tr. 
Leslie's Plist. Scot. x. 378 The craig, quhilk the marinelis 
cal S. Ebbis held. 

t Marinaller. Obs. In 5 maryneller.. [f. 
prec. + -er 3 .] A mariner. 

1470 in Rye Cromer (1889) 156 [Will of Nichs. Kaye of 
Croumer], maryneller. 

Marinar, obs. form of Mariner. 

+ Marinaxy, Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. *(ars) 
marinar ia, the art of navigation.] Seamanship; 
knowledge of navigation, 

1684 Bucaniers Amer. iii. (ed. 2) 45 Through their ignor- 
ance in Marinary, they stranded their Vessel. 

+ Ma-rinate, fpl. a. Obs. Also 7 marrionate. 
[ad. It. maritialo, pa. pple. of marinare ; see 
Marinade 16.] Marinated. 

1651-7 T. Bariclr A riofA ngling (1820) iSThe marrionate 
Trout, .wil keep, 1789 Farley Loud. Art Cookery 1. xii. 
(ed. 6) 146 Marinate Soles. 1886 R. F. Burton Arab. NTs. 
(abr. ed.) 1 . 115 Stews well marinate. 

Marinate (marrin^t), v. Also 7 marinat, 
mar(r)ionai,te, xnarrinate. [ad. It. marinare or 
F. mariner-, see Marinade sb. and -ate.] 

1 . trans. To pickle (fish, etc.) with marinade. 
0x643 Howell Lett. I. v. xxxviii, He can marinat fish. 

1651 T, Barker Art of Angling ( 1653) 15 The way to mar- 
rionate a Trout or other fish. 1725 Bradley P'arn. Did.s.v. 
Progs, These [frogs] being marinated with Verjuice, Pepper, 
Salt,.. must be fry’d till they assume a fine Colour. 1863 
PI. C. Pennell Angler-nat. 170 A few dozen Bleak mari- 
nated form an excellent breakfast dish. 

t b. To prepare (poultry) by a certain method 
of stuffing. Obs, 

1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 38 To marinate Fowls. 1803 
Euz. Raffald Eng. Housekeeper (new ed.) 126 To marinate 
a Goose. 

f 2 . slang. To transport over sea. Obs. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 16 The other was (nub’d) 
bang'd, and the last (mamnated) transported, a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crew, Marinated, transported into some 
foreign Plantation. 

Mariuated(mm'rin<rited),///.fl. [f.prec. + -ED 1 .] 
+ 1 . Impregnated with salt ; saline, Obs. 

1638 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675' 286 This [Brine] we call 
Marinated water. 1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Marinated, 
pertaining to the Sea, that tastes of salt water. 

2 . Pickled with marinade. f Of fowls (see 

Marinate v. i b). 

1639 Howell Lex., Vocal, xliii, Marinated or pickled 
fish, pesce marinato. 1696 Phillies (ed. 5), Marinated 
Fish,.. Fish frytd in Oyl, and then put up in Pickle. 1723 
Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Roach, A Side-dish of marinated 
Roaches. 1789 Farley Lund. Art Cookery 1 . xi. led. 6) 134 
Fowls marinated. 1873 M. G. Pearse Dan. Quorm 122 
Marinated pilchards. 

Marine (marrn) a. and sb. Also 4 -yn, 5-6 
-yne, 7 marrine, [a. F. marin (fern, marine ) 
= Sp., It. marino (fem. -al), Pg. marinho L. 
martn-us, £ mari-, mare sea. 

The present pronunciation with (-In) instead of (-sin) is due 
to the influence of the Fr. fem. marine. Owing to the non- 
occurrence of the word in rimes, it is not possible to say 
when this pronunciation arose.] 

A, adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the sea ; existing or found 
in the sea ; produced by the sea ; Zool. inhabiting 
the high seas, pelagic. 

Marine rainbow : a rainbow formed on sea-spray. Marine 
sauce : a name for the common laver, Porpkyra vjdgaris 
(Treas. Bot. x866). 

01420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 291 Of see quyete vptaketh 
they maryne Waterpurest. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page v, 
Ther was fond within a grete fcyuer a monstre maTyn or of 
the see. 1592 Kvp Sol. $ Pers. 1. iii. 80 The earth is my 
Countrey, As the aire to the fowls, or the marine moisture 
To the red guild fish. 1637 Heywood Royal Ship 28 Them, 
O you marine Gods, who with amaze On this stapendious 
worke (emergent) gaze. 1727-41 Chambers Cyrl. s.v. Rain- 
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bow, The marine or sea-bow is a phenomenon sometimes 
observed in a much agitated sea. 1832 De la Beche Geo/, 
Man. (ed. 2) 219 Several marine shells are discovered in 
these strata. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 345 The term 
‘marine alluvium’ is, perhaps, admissible if confined to 
banks of shingle thrown up like the (Jhesil bank, or to 
materials cast up by a wave of the sea upon the land, or 
those which a submarine current has left in its track. 1835 
W. S. Dallas Syst. Nat. Hist. II. 176 The Bernicle Geese 
..are marine in their habits, and feed.. upon Algae, [etc.]. 
1878 Huxlf.y Physiogr. 181 Marine denudation is not 
equally active at all depths of the sea. 

f b. Old Ckem. Applied to substances obtain- 
able from the sea. Marine alkali : soda. Marine 
salt : common salt, sodium chloride ; later, any salt 
of ' marine acid’, a chloride. Maritie acid : the acid 
obtained from ‘marine salt’, hydrochloric acid. 
Dephlogisticated or oxygenated maritie acid or gas : 
chlorine, Marine ether', chloric ether. Marine 
Epsom : magnesium chloride. Maritie selenite : 
calcium chloride. Obs. 

1605 Timmb Quersit. 1. v. D 2 b, Three kindes of Salts : 
namely, the marine and fixed., the Niterus .. and the Ar- 
moniac. 1758 Reid tr. Macquers_ Chym. 1 . 306 The affinity 
which Mercury hath with the Marine Acid. 1790 Wedgwood 
in Phil. Trans, LXXX. 313 Crystals of marine alkali, melted 
and dried, 1731 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeingl. 1. 1. iii. 46 
The properties of oxygenated marine acid. 1796 Kirwan 
Elent. Min. I. 6 Nitrous selenite, heated to redness, easily 
parts with its acid ..but marine selenite obstinately retains it. 
Ibid. II.33 It [fibrous salt] usually contains Marine Epsom, 
which renders it deliquescent. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed.3) IV. 
579/1 The dephlogisticated marine acid. .does not dissolve 
ice nor camphor; in which respects itdiffersfromtbecommon 
marine acid gas. Ibid., Marine ether. Ibid. 579/2 Dephlo- 

f istlcated marine gas. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 273 
'he muriatic acid drawn from marine salt by the sulphuric 
acid. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 761 Digest the 
ore in marine acid. 

f e. Ofsculptured figures, etc. : Representing sea 
gods, fishes, sea-shells, or the like. Obs. 

1703 Maundrei.l Journ. gerus. (1732) 137 Sea-gods,, .and 
other Marine Figures. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Foun- 
tain, Marine Fountain, that composed of aquatic figures, 
as sea divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other 
fishes, and shells. Ibid. s.v. Freeze , Marine Freezes are 
those representing sea-horses [etc.]. 

d. Of a painter, etc. : That depicts sea subjects. 
1883 G. H. Boughton in Harper's Mag, Jan. 176/1 The 
river Maas . . is most sketchable to a marine painter. 1889 
Brydall Art in Scot. xiv. 311 He was employed as a 
marine-draughtsman. 

t 2 . Belonging to, or situated at, the sea- side; 
bounded by the sea ; maritime. Obs, 

1610 R. Niccols Eng, Eliza in Mirr. Mag. 819 With loud 
clamour to the marine shore, The armed people clustred 
in thicke swarmes. 1632 Lrrucow Trav. v. 189 Tripoly . . 
standing a mile from the marine side. Ibid. vii. 353 The 
marine Bourge of Molino, Ibid, vm, 362 The marine 
Prouinces which lye betweene /Egypt and Sewty. 1728 
Eliza Heywood Mmc. de Gomez's Belie A. (1732) II. 59 
Happening in this marine Ramble, to pass by this Coast. 

3 . Connected with the sea in operation, scope, etc. ; 
pertaining to shipping, a navy, or naval force; 
relating to naval matters. 

Marine^ board (see quot. 1867). Marine insurance, insur- 
ance against perils at sea. Also occas. in collocations where 
maritime is more usual, as marine interest , marine law. 

1566 Act 8 Eliz. c. 13 § 1 Men . . browght upp to Water 
Crafte, most meete for her Ma lle * Marine Service. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. xvi. (1599) 738 Her marine enterprises. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Commit). 16 The Grecians they 
deemed it no discredit to borrow . . from the Carthaginians 
and Sicilians, the Art Marine. 1683 J. Houghton's Lett. 
Hitsb. ty Trade IV. No. 5. 107 His Merchants are every- 
where respected, and he is now one of the great Ma- 
rine Princes of the World. *765 Blackstone Comm. I. 
xiii. 405 The laws of Oleron ..are received by all nations 
in Europe as the ground and substruction of all their marine 
constitutions. 1772 Act 12 Geo. III } c. 67 An Act for In- 
corporating the Members of a Society, commonly called 
The Marine Society [founded in 1756]. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIV. 418/2 Marine insurances differ . . from fire and life 
insurances in the mode of conducting the business. 1848, 
1872 [see Insurance 4]. 1858 Homans Diet. Comm. 1603/2 
Wages in such cases would be contrary to the principle of 
marine law— that freight is the mother of wages [etc.], i860 
{title) Reed’s New Guide Book to the Local Marine Board 
Examinations of Masters and Mates. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Ward-bk., Marine Boards , establishments at our different 
ports for carrying into effect the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act. 

4 . Of soldiers ; Serving on board ship, as marine 
force, + Marine regiment ( = maritime regiment : 
see Maritime a. 3]; the marines. + Marine soldier'. 
a marine ; so marine captain , etc. (but cf. B. 6 b). 

1690 Luttreli. Brief Pel. (1857) II. 1 The earls of Pem- 
broke and Torrington have each a commission to raise a 
marine regiment. 1695 Lett. cone. Mariners 6 The Marine 
Soldiers on board receive the Wages of Sailors, 1708 Royal 
Proclam , 20 May in Land. Gaz. No. 4440/1 To the Marine- 
Captains, Sea-Lieutenants and Master, shall be allowed one 
Eighth Part. .The Marine- Lieutenants, Boatswain, Gunner, 
Purser,., one Eighth Part. iqi$Lond. Gaz. No. 5176/3 That 
several of the Marine Soldiers . . have obtain’d their Pen- 
sions by forged . . Certificates. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1780), Marine, or Marine-Fortes, a body of troops em- 
ployed in the sea-service, under the direction of the lords 
of the admiralty, 1802 James Milit. Diet, s.v., The marine 
forces have of late years been considerably augmented, 
b. slang. (See quot. and B. 4 d.) 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg, Tongue, Marine Officer, an empty 
bottle, (sea wit) marine officers being held useless by the 
seamen. 


5 . Used or adapted for use at sea; chiefly in 
technical names of instruments, as marine baro- 
meter, chronometer, galvanometer, watch. 

Marine alarm, an alarm used at sea and operated by 
water or wind (Knight Did. Mech. (1875) 55/a ) ; fmarine 
belt (see quot. 1765) ; marine boiler, a boiler adapted for 
use in steam vessels (Knight); marine chair, a contrivance 
from which the celestial bodies may be steadily observed at 
sea; + marine collar, a life-preserving appliance to be 
placed on the neck to keep the head out of water; marine 
engine, a form of steam engine used in seagoing vessels; 
marine glue, an adhesive composition used in ship car- 
pentry (Young Naut. Diet. 3846}; marine governor, the 
governor of a marine engine (Knight) ; marine metal (see 
quot.); marine railway, ‘ a slip for hauling vessels on to 
repair ’ (Smyth Sailor's Wordbk. 18671 i marine soap (see 
quot.) ; fmarine surveyor, a machine designed for mea- 
suring the way of a ship. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, * Marine Barometer , is an 
Instrument contrived by Dr. Hook, for the use of those that 
would make a Philosophical Experiment at Sea. 1765 

H. Walpole Let, 27 Aug., There is a man who has just 
invented what he calls a *marine belt ; you buckle it on, and 
walk upon the sea as you would upon a grassplot. 1391 
‘Triplex* (title) “Marine. Boilers. 1765 Chron. in Ann. 
Peg. 86/2 Christopher Irwin, esq. ; inventor of the “marine 
chair. 1862 Catal. Internal Exhib. II, xv, 66 “Marine 
chronometers. 1764 in Titles Patents (1854) 148 A grant 
unto William Walker.. & John Carass. .of their new invented 
“marine collar & belt. 1822 Specif, of Brunei's Patent 
No. 4683. 2 The “marine engine represented with its parts. 
1873 F. Jenkin Electr. $ Magn. xiii. § 12 (1881) 199 The 
“Marine galvanometer is a galvanometer adapted for use at 
sea. 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. A rts, etc., * Marine Metal, 
an alloy of lead and antimony with about two per cent, of 
mercury, introduced in 1853 by Wetterstedt fer sheathing 
ships, 1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 381/2 This 
soap [cocoanut-oil soap] is sometimes called “marine soap, as 
it will lather well with sea-water. 1767 A nn. R eg. 103 A new 
“marine surveyor : the machine consists of an open tube, .on 
the outside is fixed an oblique plane like a screw, upon which 
the water acts so as to turn it round swifter or slower. 1854 
W. K. Kelly & Tomlinson tr. Arago's Asiron. (ed. 5) 161 
“Marine watches, or chronometers, are of great assistance 
in determining longitude. 

B. si. 

+ 1 . [ -s F. marine ; cf. Martha 1 .] The sea coast 
or shore ; a promenade by the sea ; also, the country 
or district in immediate proximity to the coast. Obs. 

13. . Coer de L. 4881 That they scholden hye Ones more 
forth by the maryn To the cyte off Palestyn. a 1400 Octo- 
■uian 1361 Maryners hym broglite to the maryn Of Gene 
cost, c 1430 Merlin 230 That, .hadde robbed, .all the ma- 
ryne and the portes toward Dover. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 
2,5 Every evening they solace themselves along the Marine 
(a place left throughout betweene the Citie wall and the 
hauen). 1687 B. Randolph Archipelago 46 In the summer 
time every evening the marine is full with all sorts of people 
with musick, singing, and dancing. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India P. 1 18 They supply the Marine with Carts drawn 
by Oxen, the Ships with W cod and Water. 1703 Maundrell 
Journ. Jems, (3:810) 41 We rid out after dinner to view the 
marine. It is about half an hour distant from the city. 

2 . [ = F .marine."] The collective shipping, fleet, 
navy, or naval service of a country ; maritime 
interest as represented by ships ; sea-going vessels 
collectively, esp. with reference to nationality or 
class, as mercantile marine (now the chief use). 
1669 R. Montagu in BuccleuchMSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 

I. 455 The well-regulating of all things belonging to the 
marine. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), The Marine, the 
whole Body of a Navy or Fleet; as The Officers of the 
Marine. 1757 J. H. Grose Voy. E. Indies 67 All these vessels 
that formed the military marine of Bombay were chiefly 
manned with English. 1769 Burke Late St. Nation Wks. 
1842 1 . 98 Whatnavalforce,whatnavalworks,Endwhatnaval 
stores, .are necessary to keep our marine in a condition com- 
mensurate to its great ends. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain 
xxxi, To this inconsiderable number of vessels is the present 
war marine of Spain reduced. 1849 Cobden Speeches 18 
France knew that America hadtlielargest mercantile marine. 
1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 6 The Navy.. has always 
been based . . upon the existence of a merchant marine. 

|| 3 . That department in the French and other con- 
tinental governments which deals with naval mat- 
ters, corresponding to the English Admiralty. 

1784 Life Paul Jones (ed. 4) 24 Count D’Orvilliers trans- 
mitted an account of his expedition to the Minister of the 
Marine. 1835 Tine. Philos. Manuf. 112 The French Minister 
of Marine. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's 11 1 st. Ten V. 11 . 
50 1 1 1 left the ministry of public works t o M . Marti n (du N ord), 
that of marine to M. de Rosamel. 1886 Ld. Brassey Nav, 
A nnual 503 The Council of the [Russian] Empire . . ordered 
the Ministry of Marine to present a plan of construction. 

4 . One who serves on board ship. *[ a. A sailor, 
mariner {obs.). [= F. marin .] 

f 157S J- Hooker Life Sir P. Carew (1857) 33 He had in 
his ship a hundred marines, the worst of them being able to 
be a master in the best ship within the realm. 1634 Brere- 
ton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 14 If any soldier, marine, or 
tradesman die. 

b. A soldier who serves on board a man-of-war; 
one of a body of troops enlisted to do military 
service on board ship, also at dockyards or on 
shore under certain circumstances ; also in pi. used 
collectively, [See A. 4.] 

Royal Marines, troops who serve on British men-of-war. 
See also Horse-marine 3 . 

167a Capt. S. Taylor Let. 30 May in L. Edye Hist. R. 
Marines (1893) I. 148 Those marines of whom 1 soe oft have 
wrote to you behaved themselves stoutly. 1703 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 3912/1 A Detachment of 400 Men, and the Regiment 
of Marines, 1709 Steele. Tatler No. 79 p 2 An honest rough 
Relation of ours.. who is a Lieutenant of Marines. 1740 


Lond. Mag. 413 Sir, a Soldier and a Marine are, I may say, 
quite different creatures. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 
142 A commission in themarines. 1876V0YLE& Stevenson 
Mil. Diet. s.v., The royal marines are a non-purchase Corps, 
and the officers.. rise by seniority. 1894 C. N. Robinson 
Brit. Fleet 478 The red-coated marine may be seen all over 
the world sharing the work. . of his blue-fiocked brother. 

C. Phr. Tell that to the marines : a colloquial 
expression of incredulity. 

1823 Byron Island 11. xxi, ‘ Right ’, quoth Ben, * that will 
do for the marines ’. [Note) * That will do for the marines, 
but the sailors won’t believe it ’, is an old saying. 1824 Scott 
Redganntlet ch. xiii, Tell that to the marines — the sailors 
won’t believe it. 1864 Trollope Small Ho. at A Kington 
xli, Is that a story to tell to such a man as me ! You may 
tell it to the marines 1 

d. {Dead) marine : an empty bottle, slang. 
(Cf. A. 4 b.) 

1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son I. 48 To see their 
case-bottles properly filled, — no marines among them, — with 
plenty of grog in their lockers. 1S80 J. B. Stephen A tistral. 
Bail, Drought 4 Doctr., We filled a dead marine, Sir, at 
the family watering-hole. 

e. Naut. slang. (See quot.) 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xvii. (1854) 86 note, ' Marine* 
is the term applied . . to a man who is ignorant and clumsy 
about seaman’s work — a green-horn — a land-lubber. 

5 . Painting. A sea piece. 

1846 Ruskin Mod. Painters (ed. 3) 1 . 11. v. i. 340 One of 
the marines of Salvator. 1884 E. Mason in Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 4x6/1 Ruysdael’s marines are easily distinguished. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. J- marine-set a., placed 
on the sea-coast. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vn. 333, I liastned to the next 
Watch-tower, marine set. 

b. = belonging to the marines, as in marine 
barracks , boat, coat , officer , provost. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl.&.'i. Provost , The French have a 
provost-general of the marines, .besides a marine provost 
in every vessel. 1797 Nelson 17 July in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) II. 417 To put as many Marine coats or jackets on 
the seamen as can be procured. 1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 204 
The prodigious numbers received from the ships of war and 
marine barracks, labouring under Phthisis Pulmonalis. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Marine Clothing-room, a com- 
partment of the after-platform, to receive the clothes and 
stores of the royal marines. Ibid., Marine t officer , an 
officer of the Royal Marines. Jocularly and witlessly ap- 
plied to an empty botlle. 1899 F. T. Bullen Way Navy 
55 A Marine boat’s crew from the 1 Hannibal ’. 

+ Marine (marrn), v. Obs. [ad. F. mariner : 
see Marinade r£.] trans. — Marinate v. 

c 1682 J. Collins Salt 4- Fishery 108 Fish, which he 
Marines, or renders Marinado’d. Ibid. 120 To Marine or 
preserve Fish, .after the Italian manner, called Marinading. 

Marined (marrnd), a. Her. [f. Marine a. + 
-ed.] (bee quot. 1823.) 

1823 Crabb Tecknol. Diet., Marined, an epithet for an 
animal in coat armour that has the lower part of the body 
like a fish. 1847 Gloss. Heraldry s.v., Lion marined : see 
Lion poisson, 

Marinel(l, var. forms of Marin al Obs. 

Mariner (mse-rinw). Forms: 4 marineer'e, 
marynare, 4-5 maroner, marynere, marener, 
4, 6 marynar, 4-7 maryner, 4, (8-9) marinere, 
5 maryneer, marouner, maronner, 6 merriner, 
maryoner, marryner, marinar, marinour, 6-7 
marriner, 3- mariner, [a. AF. mariner = F. 
marinier, Sp. marinero , Pg. marinheiro , It. marin- 
ajo, med.L. marinarhts , f. L. marlnus Marine a.] 

1 . One who navigates or assists in navigating a 
ship ; a sailor, seaman ; in law the term includes 
all persons employed on ships. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 329/220 Marineres us token into 
heore schipe. 13.. Metr. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig 
Archiv LVII. 313 A pore schip broken marinere. 13. . Sir 
Beues (MS. A.) 2556 A dromond bii fonde |jer stonde, .. 
Boute j>»i nadde no maroner. c 1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 
Prol. 3 Now longe moote thou saille by the cost,..gentil 
Maryneer! C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 152 
A blynd maryneer that doth no sterre knowe. c 1450 Merlin 
379 Tbei..entred in to the shippes..and hadde .. goode 
maroners hem for to gide. 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. i. 63 
Another sterre that ledeth the maronners by the see. 1517 
Toricington Pilgr. (1884) 60 The Maryoners made a grett 
Showte. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xi. 13 
If our marriners had not nimbly bestirred them selues in 
taking in of their sailes. 1598 Stow Surv. xxvii. (1603) 233 
Sir Francis Drake, that famous Mariner. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. v. i. 08 There shalt thou finde the Marriners asleepe 
Vnder the Hatches, 1677 W, Hubbard Narrative 11.75 
An Ancient Marriner yet living in these parts, a person of 
good Credit. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) I. 348 The 
mariner takes one part of the year to go from Java to the 
Moluccas [etc.]. 1798 Coleridge (title) The Rime of the 
Ancyent Marinere. 18x7 W. Selwvn Lain Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 1144 No mariner shall fail in any action, &c. for the re- 
covery of wages, for want of such agreement being produced. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 40 They were to take with them 
fifty or sixty men, artificers and mariners. 1858 Homans 
Diet. Comm. 1693/2 Mariners are bound to contribute out 
of their wages for embezzlements of the cargo, or injuries 
produced by the misconduct of any of the crew. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 10 Whole generations that might 
have produced their share of skilful and intrepid mariners. 

b. Master mariner : a ‘ shipmaster or captain 
of a merchant vessel’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1838 D, Jerrold Men Char. II. 322 Edward Seabright, 
master-mariner. 1886 Daily Tel, 23 Apr. 4/8 Most of them 
[officers] the possessors of master-mariner certificates. 

t o. Cant. (See quot.) Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat 48 These Freshwater Mariners, their 


MARINE STORE. 

stipes were drowned in the playne of Salisbery. These 1 
kynde of Caterpillers counteriet great losses on the sea. 
f 2 . spec. A fighting man on board ship ; a marine. 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 314, 500 
Men at Sea, whereof 340 Mariners, 40 Gunners, 120 Sailors. 
1699 {title) A Letter to a Member of Parliament concerning 
The four Regiments commonly called Mariners. 

3 . Tasmania. A bronze-coloured shell. 

[Said to be a corruption of a native name merrina .] 

1898 in Morris Austral Eng. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as mariner-like adj.; 

+ mariner portage, ?a sailor's outfit; mariner’s 
card, compass, needle (see those words); f mari- 
ner’s ring, the astrolabe. 

1348-67 Thomas Hal. Diet, Marinaresco , ‘marinerlike. 
132a in jot/i Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 327 The 
bying of ■‘mariner portages. 1627 Hakewill Apol. in. x. 

§ 4. 263 Among other rare Inventions, that of the ‘Marriners 
compasse is most worthy of admiration. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11. xiii. § r Like as the West Indies had never been 
discovered if the use of the ‘mariner’s needle had not been 
first discovered, 1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea vi. (1577) 
26 b, The ‘Mariners Ring, called by them the Astralaby. 
Hence + Ma-riuersMp, the mariner's art. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 6 To sitte and holde the 
stierne in a shyppe, hauyng none experience in ye feats of 
marinershyp. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 90 The 
Phoenicians, famous for Merchandise and Marrinership. 

Marine store(s. 

1 . pi. a. (See quot. 1867.) b. Old ships’ mate- 
rials as an object of merchandise, 

1831 J. Holland Maim/. Metal I. 144 Old iron.. is col- 
lected. .by a class of persons calling themselves ‘ dealers in 
marine stores ’. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho v, A shop, over 
which was written. . Krook, Dealer in Marine Stores. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Marine Stores, a general term 
for the ironwork, cordage, sails, provisions, and other outfit, 
with which a vessel is supplied. 

fig. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vnx. i. II. 29s These con- 
fused Prussian History-Books, opulent in nugatory pe- 
dantisms and learned marine-stores. 

2 . sing. A shop where marine stores are sold. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack xii, Old Nanny, .kept a marine 

Store. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as marine-store dealer, shop. 

*836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes xxi, There is not a marine- 

store shop in the neighbourhood, which does not exhibit for 
sale some faded articles of dramatic finery. 1869 Punch 
17 July 22/1 They were marine-store dealers. 

Marini sm (marrniz’m). [f. Marini + -ism.] 
The affected style of writing characteristic of the 
Italian poet Giovanni Battista Marini ( d '. 1625). 

1867 Pall Mall G. No. 8x3. 1007/2 Euphuism and Mari- 
nism. x886 Symonds Renaiss. It., Cath. React. 1. ii. 71 The 
Renaissance riots itself away in Marinism, Gongorism, Eu- 
phuism, and the affectations of the Hotel Rambouillet. 

Marinist (mar? nist). [formed as prec. + -ist.] 
An imitator of Marini. Also attrib. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 297/1 The extravagant notions of 
the Italian Marinists, 1864 Chambers's Encycl. VI, 328/2 
The Marinist school of poetry. 1885 E. W. Gosse S/iaks. 
to Pope is Chiabrera. .disdaining the folly of the Marinists, 

. .attained a position somewhat analogous to that of Cowley. 

Marino : see Marika. 

Marinorania (marz"nora-ma). rare “°. [f. 
Marine after panoramal\ A panoramic repre- 
sentation of sea views. 

1847 in Webster. In mod. Diets, 
ii Mariola (mararffia). [eccl. L., dim. of Marla 
Mary. Cf. Mariole.] AnimageoftheVirginMary. 

[1299-1300 Liber Quotid. Contrarot, Garderobte (1787) 352 
Quatuor mariole beate Marie.} 1876 W. Bayliss witness 
of Art 74 Fresco and canvas, mariola and shrine. 

Mariolater (meerip-latai). [f. Gr. M apta 
Mary + -Aaron? worshipper.] One who practises 
Mariolatry. 

1861 Stanley East. Ch. iii, ioq The grand gathering of all 
the Heretics of the world, Sabellians, Mariolaiers, Arians. 
Mariolatrous (mearip’Iatrss), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Characterized by Mariolatry. 

1844 Ecdesiologist III. 181 Mr. Close charges us with 
* Mariolatrous ’ doctrine. 1889 Whitehall Rev. 24 Aug. 9 One 
of them preached a sermon which was considered Mariola- 
trous by the Father Superior. 

Mariolatry (meeripdatri). [f. Gr. Mapia Mary 
+ Karpua (sea Latria, -latry), after Idolatry.] 
The idolatrous worship of the Virgin Mary at- 
tributed by opponents to Roman Catholics. 

161a T. James Corrupt. Scripture 11. 85 The reading, ipsa 
fin Gen. iii. 15] (the best ground of their Mariolatrie). 1844 
Close Reply to Arnold 36 Whether this exhibition of Mari- 
olatry had destroyed many souls . . none can tell. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. § 1. 214 The religious enthusiasm 
had developed into the pretty conceits of Mariolatry. 

t Mariole. Obs. [OF] = Mariola. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 94 pe Mariole [AF. La 
Mari e] per scho sat. 

Mariology (me»rip lodgi). Also Maryology. 
[f. Gr. Map! a Mary + -ology. Cf. Christology .] 
The body of dogma and pions opinion relating to 
Mary as Virgin mother of the Son of God. 

1857 J. S. Harford Michael Angelo I. 295 In the cycles 
of the third, and of the earlier part of the fourth century, 
and even later, we find nothing that can be resolved into 
Maryology. x^ag Dublin Rev. Jan. 2x1 Mariology is ex- 
haustively treated in the four hundred and fifty pa^es which 
are here devoted to it. 

Mariolyne, obs. form of Marjoram. 
Marionate, obs. form of Marinate. 
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Marionette (mserUhe-t). Also 7 -onet, 9 
-onnette, marrionette. [a. F. marionnette, f. 
Marion, dim. of Marie Mary : see -ette. Cf. OF. 
mariotte in the same sense.] 

1 . A puppet actuated by strings and used to 
represent persons (or animals) in action. 

c 1620 W. Browne Brit. Past. m. i, A little spruce elfe 
then (just of the sett Of the French dancer or such mario- 
nett). 16G4 Etheredge Com. Rev. 111. iv, Me did look to 
see De Marrionete and de Jack-puddinge. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Joitrn. France I. 115 One word of solid instruction 
to the ear conveys more knowledge to the mind at last than 
all these marionettes presented to the eye. 1839 Longf. 
Hyperion iv. iii, Quick, nervous, hinge-like motions, much 
resembling those of a marionette. 

fig, 1863 ‘ Ouida * Held in Bondage 1 . 258 Men and women 
are marionettes. *868 Hannay Sind. Thackeray ( 1869) 15 
He did not invent a complicated intrigue and then a set of 
marionettes to carry it out. 

2 . The buffle-headed duck, Bucephala albeola. 

1838 Audubon Orniih. Biog, IV. 217 Buffel-headed Duck.. 

being known in these different districts [of the U. S.] by the 
names of. .Marrionette, Dipper, and Die-dipper. 

3 . A mechanism at the end of the batten in a rib- 
bon-loom, for actuating the racks of the shuttles, the 
movements of which suggest those of a marionette. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

4 . attrib., as marionette figure, play, player, show. 
1856 R. A Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 34 The countless 

marionette figures in the brain of the tbeosophist. x868 
Lightfoot Up. Philippians (1869) 268 In the marionette 
plays of his native Spain St. Seneca takes his place by the 
side of St. Peter and St. Paul,_ 1873 J owett Plato (ed. 2) V, 
41 The marionette-players will please the children, 1883 
‘E. Garrett’ (Mrs. Mayo) At Any Cost ix. 15a No drama 
at all, but only a very cleverly managed marionette show. 
Marionite (mas-rUnsit). Min. [f. the name 
of Marion County in Arkansas + -ite.] Hydrous 
carbonate of zinc. 

1838 W. Elderhohst in Geol. Rep. Arkansas 153 (Chester 
Diet. Min.). 

Marioram, -um, obs. forms of Marjoram. 
Mariori, variant of Margery Obs. 

Mariposa lily (mseripffu-saili-li). [f. Sp. mari- 
posa butterfly + Lily.] A plant of the genus 
Calochortus, native to California and Mexico. 

1882 Garden 30 Sept. 291/ 1 The Mariposa Lily, 
il Mariput (mse-ripz?t). [Native name,] The 
African zoril, Zorilla capensis, a small animal of 
the weasel family with black and white stripes. 

Formerly named Viverra zorilla in accordance with the 
erroneous notion that it was a kind of civet. 

1828-32 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

+ Maris. Obs. Forms: 4-5 mariee, marys, 
marrys, mni'is, mareis. [a. OF. tnarrist— L. 
matrtce-m (see Matrix).] The womb. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter lvii[t], 3 Abend ere synful fra 
maghe [MS. S mariee], C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 94 If 
bat he be growen .. in pe mareis [MS. Add. m arys] ..it is 
bettere nou’-jt to cure J>e cankre pan to cure. Ibid. 209 If 
Jie enpostym. .be in a wommans maris, pan [etc.]. 1422 tr. 

SecretaSecret. , Priv. Priv. 232 The seede wythyn the mariee 
is defiet. ? 14. . MS.Addit . 12195 If. 158 tHalliw.) Marrys, 
Maris, obs. form of M arise. 

II Marisca (mari-ska). Path. [L. ; lit. a coarse 
fig. (For the application cf. Ficos.)] Hemor- 
rhoids, piles; also, *an excrescence of a fleshy 
nature from the eyes or eyelids ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Mari-scal, Mari'scous ad/s. of the nature 
of mariscae ; affected with mariscae. 

1693 Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Marisca, the same 
that [sic] Ficus. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Marisca, the 
Hemorrhoids or Piles. 1822 Good Study Med. 1 . 347 Maris- 
cal tumours, .are most common in persons who possess a 
very strong action of the sphincter ani. Ibid. 348 Mariscal 
excrescences. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Marisca, . . applied 
to a hemorrhoidal tumour, like a large fig. ibid., Maris- 
cosus, Having, or full of M arisen; ; mariscous. 

Mariscall, -ischal(e, obs. ff. Marshal sb. 
Mariseliini, obs. form of Maraschino. 
Marish (mae-rij), sb. and aX Obs. exc. poet, and 
dial. Forms: a. 4-5 mar(r)ais,s, marys (e, 
mares, 4-6 mar(r'eis, -eys, gmaryce, -ysse, -ise, 
-eyse, -eyes, 5-6 maress(e, marrea(s(e, -ys, 5-7 
marisse, 6 -ice, -is, -ese, -ees, marryce, 6-7 
marris(e, marries, 7 marraies; 4-5 marace, 
maras, 4-6 marras(s, 5 marasse, 6 marrase. 
A 6 marysh., marys(s)he, marris(c)lie, -ysh, 
marish., 6-7, 9 marrish, 7 mareish, (marest), 
6- marish. [ME. mareis , mares , a. OF. ma- 
rais, mareis (mod.F. marais) med.L. mariscus 
a. OTent. *marisko- Marsh sb. The origin of the 
)3 forms is somewhat obscure ; they may represent 
the occasional OF. mareseke (:— med.L, *marisca 
fem.), or may possibly stand for a dialectal variant 
of the native English Marsh (cf. the disyllabic 
j OE. mqrisc beside m$rsc). 

The It, marese is ad. F. marais ; if independent, it would 
represent a popular L. type *marensis adj., the Fr. form of 
which would coincide with that of mariscus.] 

A, sb. 

1 . = Marsh. 

ft, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 325 William Wakis, . . 
In mores & mareis with robberie him fedes. *3 . . Coer del. 
6038 Kyng Richard garte al the Ynglys Schere rysches in 


MARISMA. 

the marys. 1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 35 He . . vent hym 
doune till a murrass. c 1400 Maundev. iRoxb.) xiv. 65 Men 
may nojt wele ga jiat way. .for waters and maracez pat er 
bare. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 357 A marras callede 
Lerna. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 1 1868) 63 They yode over a 
mareys for the next waye, hut thei felle in the myi e. c 1430 
Merlin 604 Above this marasse was a chauchie. _ 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. clxx. 155 As his hors ran it stert into a 
myre of mareys vp to the bely, 1501 Douglas Pal . Hon. 1. 
iv. The soyl was nocht but maries, slike, and sand. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot . II. 97 In mos, in marres, and in mony 
myre. 1343 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 74 Lurkyng in fennes 
and marisses lyke frogges. 1C01 Holland Pliny II. 431 
Tortoises found in muddie waters and marraies. X609 Bible 
(D ouay) 1 Macc. ix. 45 Bankes, and marrises, and forests. 

/3 . 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Iviii. 32 b, Sir Vauflart de 
la Croyse, who was in the marysshe, trustyng.. to haue 
scaped, was spyed by some that rode a longe by the niarese. 
1396 Spenser F. Q. v. x. 23 These marishes and myrie bogs, 
In which the fearefull ewftes do build their bowres. x6ix 
Bible Esek, xlvii. ix The myrie places thereof, and the 
marishes thereof, shall not be healed. 1623 Lisle AKlfric 
on O. SfN. Test. Ded. 12 Your Forests breed you Deere, 
Your Marests Fowle. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 6;,o As Ev’n- 
ing Mist Ris’n from a River o’re the marish glides. 1^26 
Swift On Poetry Misc. 1735 V. 166 Like a Bridge that joins 
a Marish To Moorlands of a diff’rent Parish. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. xx. (ed. 2) 149 There are many 
marishes in Scotland. Some have been drained. 1830 
Tennyson Dying Swan ii, Far thro* the marish greensand 
still The tangled water-courses slept. 1838 Morris Sir P. 
Jiarpdon's End 74 We struggled in a marish hall the day, 
1880 'limes 17 Sept. 8/5 [Yorkshire] In the carrs and 
marishes both corn and turnips are under water. 

2. attrib. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xtx. Ixxix. (1495) 9’° Egges 
of marreys foule hen yelowe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. xiv. 38 Fer from eny palusche or mares grotmde. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents 11. ii. 71 The King's horses 
. . chafed with the stinging of the marish gnats. 1638 
Osborn Adv. Son Wks. (1673) 234 Making a like use of 
Scripture and Reason of State, as Marishmen do of their 
Sluces, by which they keep out the Sea. 1830 Tennyson 
Mariana 40 The cluster'd marish-mosses. 

+ b. In spec, names of plants, as marish dog- 
stones (see Dogstones), marish mallow = Marsh 
mallow, marish parsley (see Parsley), marish 
•whorts (tr. Bot.L. Vaccinia palustria ), cranberries. 

1348 Turner Names 0/ Herles (1881) rx Althea, .is named 
. .in Englishe marish mallowe. 1378 Lyte Dodoens v, xlii. 
607 Smallache is called .. in English, .. Marrishe Parsley, 
Ibid. vi. xi. 671 We.. do cal them in Latine, Vaccinia palus- 
tria, that is to say, Marrish Whorts, and Fen berries. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 1. xcviii. 137 Marish Dogs stones hath 
many thicke blunt leaues next the roote. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of a marsh, marshy ; such as is 
produced in a marsh. 

The ending -ish has given to the sb. used attrib. the aspect 
of an adj., and lias thus favoured the development of the 
genuine adjectival use. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. n. ix. 42 He must abstaine 
. .from marryshe fyshes and fennie. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. 
lxviii. 633 This herbe groweth also in tnoyst marrishe places. 
1600 Surflet Country > Farm iv. v. 637 If there be any 
marrish or dead water in . . your medow : you must cause it 
to .. draine out. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 142^ A kind of 
marish ormoorie Lentils. 1683 Boyle Saluhr. Air 3 Marrish 
Grounds, and wet Soils are wont to be unhealthfull. 1859 
Whittier Proph. Sam. Set vail 160 Hillside berries and 
marish seeds. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 7 A wooden 
footway, bridging one marish spot after another. 

-j- b. Used predicatively. Obs. 

1349 in Cal. Scot, Papers (1898) I. 145 Cutters of mosses 
for makinge of mean landes of tiioS that be but marresse. 
x6x6 Surfl, & Markh. Country Farm 13 That [earth] ., 
which is watrie and marish. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. 
Ixxix, The country thereabout is marish and wet. 1773 
Chandler Trav. Greece (1825) II. 368 The other wells are 
not easily to be..examiued the spot being marish. 

C. fig. 

1590 Harsnet Agst. Darell 235 He would neuer haue 
set the frame of all liis cosening practises vpon that moist 
and marish conceit that Somers in his fits was altogether 
sencelesse. i6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. iii. What danke 
marrish spirit But would be fyred with impatience ? 1869 
Lowell Dara 24 The frank sun of natures clear and rare 
Breeds. poisonous fogs in low and marish minds. 

*|- 2. Salt, saline. (? A misapprehension.) Obs. 
1609 £v. Woman in Hum. 1, i. in Bullen 0 . PL IV, That 
mooving marish element, that swels and swages as it please 
the Moone. 1621 Quarles Q. Ester K4I3, Her cheekes 
o’reflowne With marish ttares. 

Hence + B£a*rislmess, marshiness. 

1632-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 107 The Marishness of 
the Ground. 1678 Wanley Woud. Lit. World IV. xxvii. § 1. 
409 1 Work was hindred by. .the Marishness of the Grounds. 

Marish (mee-rij), aX rare. In 7 mareish. 
[f. Mare sb. + -ish.'J Like, or like that of, a mare. 

1679 Land. Gass. No. 1452/4 A bay . . a little white on his 
two hind fetlocks, and a Mareish head. 

Manshal, obs. form of Marshal. 
tMa'rishy, a. Obs. [CMarisb sb. + -Y 7 .] Marshy. 

1607 Tofsell Four-/. Beasts 207 The Palustrians or 
Marishye Elephantes. 1690 J. Mackenzie Siege Londou- 
Derry 24/2 Boggs, and Marishy places. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Did. II. xiv. 148 The inland Country is .. 
towards the Sea very low and marishy. 

|| Marisma (man'-sma). [Sp. : cf. Maremma.] 
The waste lands near the Guadalquivir. 

1884 A. Chapman in Ibis Ser. v. II. 70 My next expedition 
was to the ‘ marismas ’ of the Guadalquivir. Ibid. 71 In 
winter the marisma abounds with wildfowl. 1889 H. Saun- 
ders Man. Brit. Birds 548 The Black-winged Stilt, .breeds 
..abundantly in the marismas of Southern Spain. 
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maritime invade The nose of nice nobility 1 1796 H. Hunts* 
tr. Si. -Pierre's Stud, NatAi 799) II. 139 I’he maritime winds 
unite their efforts toward the autumnal equinox. 1835 Sir 
J. Ross Narr. 2 ud Fey. v. 67 An interesting maritime land- 
scape. 

15 . Characteristic of a seaman ; nautical. 

1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas Ded. 5 The fol- 
lowing Rages . . are written in a plain maritime Stile. 1848 
Dickens Dombey iv, He was far from having a maritime 
appearance. 1889 D. Hannav Capt. Marry at viii. 122 This 
sailor had an altogether maritime ignorance of women. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . The sea-coast; a country or region adjoining 
the sea. Obs. 

1391 Decl. Gt. Troubles 5 Certayne skroles or beadrolles 
of names of men dwelling in sundry partes of our Countries,. . 
but specially in the maritimes. X598 Barret Theor. Wants 
Gloss. 251 Maritime is sea coast countrie, or countries ad- 
ioyning vnto the sea. 1633 Pagitt Christianegr. 1. ii. (1636) 
83 In the south Maritime and in Ethiopia. 1657 Thqrnley 
tr. Longits' Daphnis 4- Chloe 75 The General . . comes up 
to the mariiims of Mityletie, and hostilely invades them, 
j* 2 . A person living near the sea. Obs. rare — l . 
1633 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1687) 27/r Lycurgus was 
head of the Country-men, Megacles of the Maritimes. 
Ma-ritonu-cleus. Biol, rare, [f. marito-, used 
as comb. f. of L. maritus married + Nucleus.] 
(See quot.) 

1884 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. His/. XXIII. 34 
Reserving, .the name of maritonucleus or married nucleus 
for the renovated nucleus of the egg after its union with the 
male pronucleus. 

t Maritorious, a. nonce-wad. [Humorously f, 
L. maritus husband.] Fond of one’s husband. 

1607 Chatman Bussy D'Ambois 11. 22 Dames maritorious 
ne’re were meritorious. 

MaritUTient, a. nonce-wd. [Formed (in jocular 
imitation of L. desideratives) on L. maritare to 
marry.] Eager to marry. 

1763 Gray Let. to T. Wharton 29 Apr., Our friend, the 
Precentor, who has so long been in a mariturient way, is 
not yet married. 

Marivade, obs. form of Mabavedi. 
Marjoram (maudjpram). ' Forms: a. 4-6 
maiorane, 5 mageron, -am, maioron, -nm, 6 
maioram, -om, magerym, 6-7 major am, 7 -an. 
j8. (chiefly Sc.) 6 mar-, meriolyne, maryolayn, 
margelene, 7 major lame. 7. 6. margerain, 
-am, -om(e, -um, -yn, marierum, -ierom, 
-ioram, -om, merierum, -geium, 6-7 mari- 
erome, 7 -jerim, -jerom(e, -jorom, -gorum, Sc. 
margorie, 7-9 mar jorum, 7- marjoram. (In 
the earlier forms = j.) [a. O F. viajo?'an& ( 1 3th c. ) , 
*snarjoraine , 'whence F. (from 14th c.) by dis- 
similation marjolaine , — Pr. major ana, Sp. ma- 
jorana, mayor ana, now usually mejorana, Pg. mario- 
rana, vtangerona, It. majorana, maggiorana, 
Rumanian mdghcran , med.L. majorana, (once 
niajoraca or -us). The Rom. word has passed 
into the Tout, and other langs., as MDu. mayoleim, 
m argentine, meieraen (mod. Du. marjolein), MPIG. 
margram, meigramme, meyeron, maigaron, mai- 
oran, etc. (mod.G. majoran, dial, meigram ), Sw. 
inejram, Da. merian, Russian (? from G.) MaopaiTB, 
mod.Gr. ^a-rfoupcii'a. 

The ultimate etymology is obscure. Many of the Rom. 
forms appear to have been perverted by assimilation to L. 
major (It. viaggiore, Sp. mayor ) greater. There seems to 
be no adequate ground for the current assumption that the 
ultimate source is the L. amaracus (a. Gr. aftapaxot, -or), 
which was in the Middle Ages identified, perh. correctly, 
with marjoram.] 

Any plant of the genus Origanum (N.O. Labi- 
al ad) ; esp. 0 . mtlgare, Wild Marjoram (Common, 
Field, .*)• Grove M.), a common plant in limestone 
or chalky districts, and 0 . Majorana, Sweet Mar- 
joram (f Marjoram gentle, f English, •j-Fine, 
Knotted M.), an aromatic herb used in cookery, 

0 . Onites is Pot or Winter Marjoram, 0 . heraclce 
oticurn, Winter Sweet Marjoram. 

a, 1390 Gower Can/. III. 133 Of Majorane his herbe a 
grounded, c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 319/2 Mageram [K. maio- 
rum, S. mageron, P., W. magerym, J. margeryn], 1481 
Botoner 7 a lie of Old Age fs Rosemaryries, maiorons, 
gylofres. 1373 Tusser hush. (1878) 93 Maierom knotted, 
sowe or set at the spring. 1397 Gerards Herbal n. ccviu 
339 Marierome is called ,. in English Sweete Marierome, 
Fine Marierome, and Marierome gentle ; of the best sort 
Maiorane. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 382 Maioran,..in Cy- 
prus & at Mitylene, where great store of sweet Majoran 
grows. 

fi. 1513 Douglas JEnds 1. x. 69 Tendir mariolyne [L. 
mollis avtarabus) arid sweit flouris. 1537 Andrew Bruns- 
ivykcs Distyll Waters L vi b. 1S70 Sdtir. Poems Reform, 
xv . 10 Thow Lauand, lurk ; thow time, he tint; Thow Mar- 
gelene, swaif. 1689 in Thanes of Cawdor (hi paid. Club) 353, 
1 unce Majorlame, ror. 

7. 1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 906 With margerain ientyll, 
The flowre of goodlyhede. <11330 Lloyd I rens. Health 
xv . E vb, Let thy teeth be washed with the decoction of 
wilde Margerum [1583 Margeram], 1378 Lytic_ Dodoens it, 
lxix. 236 Origanum Herachoticum. Spanish Origan. 
Bastard Margerom. Origanum syluestre. Wilde Origan. 
Groue Margerom. Ibid. 237 M arum quUmsdrtm. English 
Margerom. 1397 Gerarde Herbal n._ ccvii, 539 The pot 
Marierome is also called Winter Marierome. Ibid. cctx. 
543 7 ragoriganum. Goates Marierome. 1640 Parkinson 


all their devotions to Neptune. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Tran. 
(ed. 2) 323 Ports and Villages xnarittimat. 1663 — Trav. 
(1677) 352 Upon which consideration it is las I suppose) that 
Mercator stretches Aurea Chersonesus from Sumatra to 
Japan, both in reference to the Isles and Coast Maritimate. 

Maritime (mar ri tom:), a. and sb. F orms : a. 
6 myrytayne, raaritayne, 7 maritan(e, maritin, 
marratine, 7-8 maritine ; (i. 7 marittime, 7-8 
maritim, 6- maritime, [ad. L. maritim-us, f. 
mari-, mare sea + suffix -timus (occurring in ftni- 
tinms neighbouring, legitimus lawful ; also forming 
superlatives as intivms inmost, ultimus last). 

The /3 forms are from the L. directly or through mod.F. 
■maritime (ef. Sp. maritime, Pg. maritime , It. marittimo). 
A11 OF. form, maritim , was corrupted, partly owing to con- 
fusion of suffixes, into maritin, mariiaim, manta-in platin- 
ized ma-ritunus ), whence the a forms above.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of countries and peoples : Bordering on the 
sea; living near the sea-coast, •joccas. predicative. 

a. 1623 Cockeram. Maritan , bordering on the sea. 1627 
Hakewill Apol . 11. vi. § 3 (1630) 113 And in them specially 
their maritine parts. 1632 Lithgqw Trav. vnt. 363 Tents, 
filled with maritine people, that were fled hither from the 
Sea coast. 1632 Earl Monm, tr. Bentivoglio’s Hist. Rdat. 
12 The Marratine parts of Friesland. 1607 Milton P. L. 
xi. 398 Ercocoand the less Maritine Kings Mombaza [etc.]. 

8. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 122 If the confines 
of the Kingdoms bee Maritime or sea coast. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 489 To inhabit the maritime cities and 
townes, neere unto the sea side. 1634 Sir T. PIekbkrt 
Trav. 223 Brit any (a marittime part of France). 1634 
Flecknoe Ten Years Trav. 19 Comparing them with the 
Maritime Women of other Seas tfor the most part fowl, 
ugly, and weather-beaten). 1673 Temple Qbserv. United 
Prov. Wks. 1731 L 44 The opening and cleansing of the 
old Channel of the Rhine .. by which the Town of Leyden 
would grow Maritime. 1692 Luttrei.l Brief Ret. (1837) II. 
359 The king, before he leaves England, intends to visit all 
the maritime yards, 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. v, Seamen, who 
dwell in the maritime parts. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
1 Devonshire is a maritime county. 1854 Milman Lat. 
Chr. tv. iv. [1864) II. 265 Though a maritime people, on 
a line of seacoast, they were ignorant of the art of fishing. 

b. Of animals, plants, etc. : Living or found 
near the sea. 

i6o8Totse(.l.SV)7VkA' (1658) 798 There are Maritine Rocks 
called Scdcstx. 1763 Mills Syst. Pract. ■ // nsi>. IV. 409 
Theantients looked upon the olive as a maritime-tree. 1807 
J. E. Smith Phys. Bet. 418 Statue , . . a beautiful maritime 
genus. 1836 Gkindon Life xxv. (1875) 319 Broccoli and 
the cauliflower are modifications of the coarse maritime 
cabbage. 1881 Greener Gun 553 Undrained and marshy 
land is . . best suited to this bird [the lapwing], whose 
habits are partly maritime. 

2 . Connected with the sea in relation to naviga- 
tion, commerce, etc. ; relating to or dealing with 
matters of commerce or navigation on the sea. 

Maritime insurance = marine insurance. Maritime 
interest, premium or interest on a bottomry bond. Mari- 
time positions, ‘the intersection of the geographical co- 
ordinates of the latitudes and longitudes of places on the 
globe ’ (.Smyth. Sailor's Word-hE 1867). Maritime state, 
that department of the state which consists of the officers 
and mariners of the navy. 

a. c 1615 God A the King (1663) 23 In this maritane pas- 
sage he submitteth himself unto the conduct and direction 
of the pil ,t. 1632 Lithgow 7 ray. vin. 362 Two thousand 
and three hundred Maritine miles. 167s Ogilby Bril . 
Ded., You have la d open to us all those Maritin Itineraries. 
1 636 J. S[ergeant] Hist. Monast. Convent. 150 The Cham- 
berla.n .. exerciseth his _ Jurisdiction amongst Marriners; 
and what relates to Maritine affairs. 

|3. 1591 Horsey Tran. (Hakl. Soc.) 139 Novogorode and 

Plcesco, two greatest mart maritime or traide towns , . of all 
the easteien parts. _i6ot R. Johnson Kittgd. 4 Commw. 
(1603) 24 The English people are maruellous expert in 
maritime actions.. 1654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglids Warns 
Flanders 113 His want of skill in maritime affairs. 1763 
Blackstonk Comm. 1 . Introd, § x. 14 The spiritual and 
. maritime courts of this kingdom. Ibid. xiii. 405 The mari- 
time state is nearly related to the former [viz. the military]: 
though much more agreeable to the principles of our free 
constitution. Ibid,, In the maritime reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Sum. it. i. 69. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. fy F. xiii. I. 364 Britain, .. already assumed 
its natural and respectable station of a maritime power. 
1813 Wellington in Gurw, LV.S7M1838) X. 361 To prevent 
the enemy's maritime communication between Bayonneaud 
Santona. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXL 406/2 A maritime insur- 
ance is a contract [etc.]. 1846 Young Haul. Diet, 43 A high 
rate of interest, termed Maritime Interest, or Bottomry 
Premium, being charged- 1861 Bright Sp., America 
4 Dec. (1876) 96 Maritime law ..consists of opinions and 
precedents for the most part. 

3 . Of a fighting force : Intended for service at sea. 
+ Maritime regiment : earlier name of the marines. 

o. 1330 J. Coke Eng. 4 Fr. Heralds § 103 (1877) 90 
Th'erle of Arundell.. with a puissaunt army myrytayne 
dystroyed , . all the navy of Flanders. 1653 Nissena 49 
Without much weakening the Maritin forces. 1707 Freind 
Pcterborow's Cmd. Sp, 180 We hope for a Maritine Force 
betimes in jhese seas. 

j}. 1668 in L. Edye Hist. Marines (1893) L 102, a Maritim 
Reginr* consisting of 26 Compa">r». 1684 List Military 15 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York and Albany’s Marit- 
time Regiment of Foot. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 419/2 In 
the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign (1702), six regiments 
of maritime soldiers were raised. 

4 . Of, pertaining to, arising from, or existing in, 
the sea. Now rare or Obs. 

1624 B, Jonson Neptune's Triumph Stage Direct., A 
maritime Palace, or the house of Oceanus. _ 1663, Boyle 
Usef. Exp, Nat. Philos, it. xiv. 252 The Maritime Air and 
steames. 1784 CowriiR Task it. 238 That no rude sayour 


f HariS3e, Obs. Also 4 marisseh, marissi. 
[trreg- ad. F. marier Maury vi] trans. To marry. 

<113x3 Shoreiiam i. 1476 Ry3t y-marissched sclrelle hy be 
In heuene-ryche blysse. 1340 Ay cub. 48 f>e vifte [kind of 
adultery] is mid wyfman ym..rissed. Ibid. 220 Wypoute jiet 
]>et he him mo3e marissi yef he wyle. 

Marisse, obs. form of Maiush. 

Marist (me^Tist). [a. F. Mariste, f. Marie 
Mary : see -1ST.] Amem ber of the Roman Catholic 
Society of Mary, founded by a French priest early 
in the 191I1 century and devoted to the work of 
foreign missions and to teaching. Also atlrib. 

1877 M‘Dowall in Encycl. Brit. VII. 328/1 A com- 
mercial academy connected with the Marist Brotherhood, 
and dedicated to St. Joseph. _ 1880 Daily Netos 1 1 Nov, 5/8 
A sympathiser with the Marists. 1894 Ibid, 3 J uly 4/ 3 The 
chapel of the Marist Fathers near Leicester square. 

. Marit, obs. form of Marriru, 

Maritane (mse-iited,^). Law. [ad. med.L. 

maritdgmm, alatinizationofF.z/zarzVi^MAKPJAGE.] 
tl. = Dower. Dowry i, 2. Obs. 

1302 Arnolde Chrort. 82 A wydou after y deth of her 
liusboud. .must liaue maritage & her lierytage wliiche that 
her husbond and she helde y l day of the obyt of him her 
husband. 1374 tr. Littleton's I enures 137 If y» htisbande 
of the wife alien the heritage or maritage of his \vife % 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 29 b, Lands given as Maritage, or Tocher. 
2 . Hist. 1 he right possessed by a feudal superior 
(in England only by the king) of exacting a fine 
for the marriage of a vassal ; also, the profits 
accruing to the crown or. lord from this source. 
Also in L. form marilagium . 

The maritagia within a certain district were sometimes 
granted to a particular person or corporation. 

1363-87 Foxe A. A. (1596) 251/1 Maritages which K. 
John committed to his keeping at the daie of bis death. 
1831 Qrig. Paroclt. Scotise I. 283 King Robert Brace .. in 
1326 granted to the monks all wards, reliefs, maritages [etc ] 
.. belonging to himself and lreirs within the sheriffdom of 
Roxburgh. 

Marital (mse-rital), a. Also 7 -all. [ad. L. 
mantalis, f. marJt-us husband : see -al. Cf. F., 
Sp., Pg. marital. It. maritale .] 

1 . Pertaining or relating to a husband; husbandly. 

1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Maritall, husbandlike. 

1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 23 A woman by her 
choice and consent designeth her husband, but the marital! 
power and dominion is onely from God. 1726 Avlikfe 
Parergon 49 Christian Charity as well as Marital Affection. 
x86i Thackeray Philip vii. The two poor sisters had had 
to regulate their affections by the marital orders, and to be 
warm, cool, moderate, freezing, according to their husbands’ 
state for the time being. 

2 . Of or pertaining to marriage ; matrimonial, 
connubial. 

1603 Florid Montaigne m. v. (1632) 476 He depainteth 
her some what stirring fora maritall Venus. i 65 o Jer. Taylor 
Duct. Dubit. n. ii. rule in. § 27 The Dearnessesof Brother and 
Sister .. if they were not made holy and separate by a law 
would easily change into Marital loves. 1840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 81 What a deal of marital discomfort 
might have been avoided. 1838 Ln. St. Leonards Handy- 
Bk. Prop, Law xii. 79 The restitution of marital rights 
would be enforced if sought for. 1902 A. Thomson Lander 
4 Lauderdale xiii. 131 Although the two Houses were in 
marital relationship, they were almost always at daggers 
drawn. 

Hence MaritaTity, excessive affection of a wife 
for her husband (correlative to uxoriousness) ; 
Ma*ritally mlv., as if married, as a married person. 

1812 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXIII. 42 The ux- 
oriousness of the husband was in neither case requited by 
the maritalityof the wife. <1x832 Bentham Dtont. Wks. 
1843 I. 235 Maritality, uxoriality, paternity, maternity, 
filiality. *869 Daily News 13 Feb., The illegitimate chil- 
dren are the offspring of people living maritally and as 
quietly as married people, x88o Daily Tel. 13 Nov., An- 
other of the prisoners, Kviatkoffsky, with whom she had 
been living maritally, according to Nihilistnocions of ethics. 
Maritan(e, obs. forms of Maritime. 
f Maritated, pa. pple. Obs.~ a [f. L. marT- 
tdl-us pa. pple. of maritare to Marry: see -kb 1 .] 
Having a husband ; married. 1727 in Bailey vqL II, 
Maritayne, obs. form of Maritime. 
t Marite. Obs. [a. OF. inarit (mod.F. mari) 
or its source L. maritus.'] A husband. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 210 William he Jxmht to 
greue, for bat grete despite, bat he witliouten leue, his 
douhter gaf mante. 23 98 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xv. xii. 
(Tollem. MS.) pey [the Amazons] woldecompellehere marites 
to wende from hem. 

MarrticLdal, a, rare. [f. L. maritus husband 
+ -cube 1 + -At..] Husband-slay tog. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 500 Near each the steel man- 
ticidal ^bleeds. 1821 New Monthly Mag. II, 392 The 
mariLicidal mother. 

t Mari’timal, a. Obs. Also -all, [£ L. ma- 
ritim-us Maritime + -ai„] <= Maritime a. 

1386 J. Hooker Hist, Ird, in T-Tolinshed II. 161/1 An 
excellent maritimall man, and verie expert in all seruices 
at the seas. _ c x6xi Chapman Iliad xxm. 50 The friend, the 
shores maritimall Sought for his bed. 16*7 Speed England 
xxviiL § 2 Minerail and Maritimall reuenew. 

t Mari’timate, CL. Obs, ff. L. maritim-us 
(see next) + -atk (? after legitimate , ultimate ).] 
=> Maritime. (Freq. in Sir W. Raleigh.) 

x 6 ox R. Johnson Kingd . 4 Commw . 37 Peru .. containeth 
by the maritimate coast 12000 and 600 miles, 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World 1. (1634) 183 This City being maritimate used 
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Thcat. Bot. 12 The wilde or field Marjerome. 1656 Mar- 
m,rvk Per/. Cook H. x Take the tops of Time and Margerum 
and Winter Savoury, a handfull of each. 1689 in Thanes 
of Cawdor (Spald. Club) 352 Sweit Margorie thrie drap, 6s. 
17S0 J. Lee Introd, Bot. App. 318 Marjoram, winter sweet. 
1856 Miss MulOck J. Halifax xxi. (1859) 220 A plant of 
wild marjoram. 1883 Garden 25 Feb. 137/1 Knotted Mar- 
joram, sweet Savory, and Sweet Basil are much sought after 
in early spring. . 

b. attnb. and Comb., as marjoram bed , leaf ; 
marjoram-leaved adj. Marjoram camphor, a 
camphor obtained from oil of marjoram (.Watts 
tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Ghent. 1S60, XIV. 379). 

1821 Clare Till. Miustr. I. 115 Thy Marjoram-beds so 
doubly sweet. x8xx A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818)277 
Common Marjoram leaves. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 82/3 The 
Marjoram-leaved Toadflax. 

Mark (maik), sb . 1 Forms x mearc, Anglian 
mere, (also somierce, gam^rce, Northumb . 
meroe, merca), 3 marc, 3-5 merk(e, (Orm. 
merrke ) , mere (k, marck(e, 4, 7 marque, 4- mark. 
[OE. mearc , Anglian mere, str. fem., boundary, 
landmark, sign = OFris. merikip, merke, boundary, 
sign, OS. marka boundary (MDu. marke , mod.Du. 
mark), OHG. marcha boundary (MHG., mod.G. 
mark fem.), ON. mprk (known only in the derived 
sense ‘forest 1 ; Sw., Da. mark field, ground), 
QotYi.marka boundary, landmark:— OTeut. *markd. 
A neuter form (:— OTeut. type *marko m ) exists iu 
several Teut. langs. with the senses ‘sign’, ‘land- 
mark’, ‘standard’, etc.: MDu. mark (mod.Du. 
merk), MHG. mark (mod.G. has marke fem., 
prob. influenced by F. marque), ON., MSw. mark. 
The ME. form merke (disyllable), while normally 
representing the OAnglian pronunciation mere , 
may in part descend from ONorthumb. tngree (also 
written mgr cal), token, sign, and in part also from 
an adoption of the equivalent ON. merki neut, 
landmark, standard, sign (Sw. marke, Da. merke)-.— 
OTeut. type *ntarkjo m , f. *markd (see above) ; it 
may also, in northern dialects, represent partly the 
ONorthumb. gemgree sign, token (— WS. gemieree, 
OHG. gimerchi boundary OTeut. *ga-markj'o m ), 
as the prefix of sbs. did not survive into ME., 
and the palatalized c in final syllables became k in 
northern Eng. According to phonetic law the 
ME. merke regularly became mark in mod.Eng,, 
thus coalescing with the descendant of WS. mearc. 

The Teut. word and its derivative vb. were early 
adopted into Romanic ; the sb. appears as OF. 
mere, marc masc., F. marque fem., mark, sign, etc., 
marehe (ONF. marque) boundary (see March sb.?>), 
Pr., Sp., Pg., It. rnarca mark, sign, boundary. 
Some of the senses developed in F. marque have 
coloured the application of the Eng. word. 

The OTeut. *markk appears to be cogn. w. L. margo 
Margin, OCeltic "mrogi- country (Gaulish, brogi- in place- 
names, Welsh bri, OIrish mruig, bruig ), Persian marz 
boundary. The extra-'l'eut. relations confirm the view 
which js suggested by the evidence of Teut. itself, t .at the 
primitive sense is ‘ boundary The order of development 
of senses which appears most probable, and is assumed as 
the basis of the arrangement below, is ‘ boundar y ‘ sign of 
a boundary ’, ‘ sign in general ’, ‘ impression, trace or device 
used as a sign’, ‘impression, trace, etc. in general Some 
scholars, however, have considered the sense ‘visible trace ’ 
as primitive (comparing Lith, margas parti-coloured), and 
have supposed the sense ‘boundary’ to be either derived 
from this or to belong to an independent word.] 

I. Boundary. 

1 . A boundary, frontier, limit; rarely in pi. 
t territories. Obs. exc. Hist, and arch. 

701 in Birch Cart. Sax. (1S85) I. 148 Swa be mearce to 
grenmenes stigele . . j>onon su'd andlang mearce to pes gores 
su'd ende. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3490 He ledde hem to 3 e 
muntes fot, Non but uon[? read he] forffere ne mot. And on is 
brofier aaron ; God bad hem ’‘at merke ouer-gon. 1340-70 A li- 
sai/nder 173 The marques of Molosor menskliche bee aught. 
1387 Trevisa Higdcn iRolIs) II. 45 But afterward, for J?e 
weyes were not so sette wijr certeyn markes [orig. eertis linti- 
tibus distinctse], be weies were vneerteyn and stryf was by- 
gonne. Ibid. 103 pe merkes and }>e meres {rerof [Mercia] were 
m fewest side jreryuer Dee, inbe est finest see, inthesoufi 
Temse. <11400 Maundev. (1839) xiii. 144 In fat contre of 
libye is the see more high fan the Iond, and it semeth fat 
it wolde couere the erthe, and natheles jit it passef not his 
markes. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 36 In a woile of 
idle markeys of that cuntre Two hermytys dwellyd. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. v. cix. 82 The meris or markis of this Kyng- 
dome of North humberlande were [etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 243/1 
Marke bytwene two places, limits. 1533 Coverdale Prov. 
viii, 29 He shutt the see within certayne bowndes, that y 8 
waters shulde not go ouer their marckes. 71833 ‘ B. Corn- 
wall’ (B._W. Proctor) Sea i. The Sea ! the Sea l the open 
Sea i ..Without a mark, without a bound. 1883 Chant b. 
jfrnl, 3d When the Marquis of Leominster was a Marquis 
indeed, with a mark to guard. 1892 Henley Song of Sword, 
etc.. Land. Volunt. iii. 22 The afflicted city, prone from mark 
to mark In shameful occultation. 

fb. Of immaterial things: A limit or precise 
boundary line or point, Obs. 

1 a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 1719 (Gr.) pa faes maeles waas mearc 
*gon gen. a 1323 Ancr. It. 228 Auh i 3 e temptaciun he 
haueo iset to pe ueonde a merke, ase fauh he seide — tempte 
hire so ueor [etc.]. 1340 Ayettb. 223 Litjtliehe huanne fe 

lost ne pasef na^t fe markes he fe zetnesses of spoushod. 
01400 JJestr. Troy 7696 The Sun in his Sercle set was o 


loft. At the merke of fe mydday. *435 Misyn Fire of Love 
38 pouart fe end of heuynes, fe mark of labirs, beginyng 
of fruy ts. c 1440 Pecock Rejr. 1. x. 50 These craftis kepten 
not to hem silf her propre and seuerel to hem silf boundis 
and markis. 

2 . Hist. The name applied in mediaeval Germany 
to the tract of land held in common by a village 
community. Hence used by many modern scholars 
to denote the tract of land similarly held by one of 
thevillagecommunitiesof primitiveTentonic times. 
Also attrib., as in mark-community, -family, 
-system ; markmoot (pseudo-arc/*.), a (supposed) 
assembly of the inhabitants of the ‘ mark 

Kemble’s fancy that OE. incarc was the name of a unit of 
territorial organization next below the shire (setroxgd) has 
no foundation. The alleged OE. *mearcmdt * mark-moot', 
has no existence : the merccmot occurring in a schedule of 
boundaries of land at Barrow-on-Humber in 9711 Birch C. S. 
No. 1270) may peril, mean ‘ parsley-bed ’, and in any case 
does not admit of Kemble’s interpretation.. 

1848 Kemble Saxons in Eng. (1876) 1 . iii. 76 As then the 
word Mark is used to denote two distinct things,— a terri- 
torial division and a corporate body,— so does the word G 4 
or Scfr denote both [etc.]. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 

(1876) I. iii. 84 Such a community occupies its own territory, 
its mark. Ibid. 08 The unit is the Mark, roughly repre- 
sented by the modern parish or manor. 1874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. (1875) I. ii. 34 We have not the mark system. Ibid.v. 
84 note , That the markmoot was a court of justice .. seems 
altogether improbable. Ibid. 85 It is as an owner of land, 
not as a member of the mark-community, that the freeman 
has rights-. 1876 Digby Real Prop. i. § 1. 5 Each commu- 
nity occupied a territory or mark, which was divided into 
three, or rather four portions. 1887 Edin. Rev. Jan. 10 In 
all Teutonic countries the same conflict was waged between 
the manor and the mark. 

3 . Used to represent G. Mark as the proper 
name of certain principalities, esp, the Mark of 
Brandenburg, f Also repr. It. Marca in the Mark 
of Ancona. (Cf. Makch sb. 3 3.) 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Arehit. I. 65/1 The Town of Cin- 
golb.in the Mark of Ancona. 1797 Encycl. Brit. fed. 3) 
III. 514/2 They reckon in the whole Mark [of Brandenburg] 
120 towns [etc.]. 1884 Harper's Mag. Apr. 6go/2 The two 

Frederics . . were to have the Mark. 

XX. An object indicatingaboundary, position, etc. 
+ 4 . A pillar, post, stone, fence, etc., placed to 
indicatethe position of a boundary; = Landmark!. 

C1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 440 Met of com, and wiijte of fe, And 
merke of felde, first fond he. c 1320 Sir Trisir. 2710 Her 
fader .. 3 af hem londes wide .. Markes -were set bi side. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 77 Saynt Cutberte’sclerkes.. 
At Geruans set [jer merkes, a hous pt gnn vpspede. c 1440 
l'romp. / 7 *rv. 333/9 Meer, marke be-twene ij. londys, nieta, 
meris. 1535 Coverdale Dent, xxvii. 17 Cursed be he, y l 
renroueth h.s neghbours mark. 1637 Dry den I'irg. Georg. 
1. 193 No Fences parted Fields, nor Marks nor Bounds Dis- 
tinguish'd Acres oflitigious Grounds, 
d 5 . A stone or other monument set up or 
standing as a memorial, or as a guide. Obs. 

c 1000 JElfric Exod. xxiv. 4 Moyses . . fcetimbrode twelf 
mearex. c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 1887 lacob dalf hire and merke 
dede, Sat is ;et sene on Sat stede. 1340-70 A lex. <$• Find. 
1139 Whan graue was }>e graie sion }>e grime king rydus & 
alle meven his men fro [e marke euene. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus , Cippus, a iittell hill or marke called a barrow. 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castankedds Cong. E. Ind. 1. ix. 
9 b, A certaine marke or Filler, with the King of Portingales 
Armes, and a Crosse, a i£gx H. Smith Serni. (1534) 237 
Being now recouered to 1 ns right way, [he] stands' like a 
marke of knowledge in the turninges . . to direct al those 
that passe by. 

fig. isxt Colet Serw. Convoc. B vb, Vnto you we ioke as 
vnto markes of our direction. 

+ 6. A standard or banner. Obs. 
c xooo jElfric Gi'ant. lxiv. (Z.) 71 Victricia tollite signet, 
nymaS jm sigefaestan mearca- <11205 Lay. 18869 Beornes 
sculien rusien reosen heoren maerken [ex 275 marke]. Ibid. 
19099 Cador kene seal beren j>as kinges marke. 

7 . A target, butt, or other object set up to be 
aimed at with a missile or projectile. Hence 
transf., the thing that is or may be aimed at in 
shooting or throwing. 

C1205 Lay. 4229 Heoraesceaftes weoren strake ofhisflarsces 
heo makeden here marce [c 1275 marke], c 1305 St. Edm. 
King 44 in E. E. P. (1862) 88 Hi stode afur & bende here 
borves, & here arewes ri?te And as 10 a merke schote to him. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 160 The sayd arowe is 
caryed to the marke. 1535 Coverdale Arrm. iii. 12 He hath 
bent his bovve, and made me as it were axnarck to shute at. 
1617 Hieron / Vks. II. 400 A shooter, who afarre off aymeth 
at a marke in the midst of a white ; hee seeth the white, but 
not tire marke ; hee cannot hit the marke, which lie seeth 
not, except hee hit the white, which hee seeth. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 167 Then the hunters all 
choose their marke, taking pleasure in darting their lances. 
1780 Cowpicr Progr. Err. 570 N one sends his arrow to the 
mark in view, Whose hand is feeble, or his aim untrue. 1856 
1 Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rur. Sports 508/2 Do not look from 
the mark to the arrow and hack again. 1859 Musketry 
Instr. 23 To fire with accuracy it is necessary the sights 
should be carefully aligned between the eye and the mark, 
t b. The quarry of a hawk, etc. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv, (1586) 157 b, They. . 
are alwaies the fairest marke in a Hawke, or a Bussardes 
eie. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 42 The Hobble catclieth 
no pray,vnlesse she mount beyonde her marke. 1672 Dryden 
Marr. a la Mode v. I, It vexes me to the heart.. to have 
flown her so often to a mark, and still to be bobbed at re- 
trieve. 1 686 Blome Genii. Rccr., Hawking v. 30 After she 
hath flowen to mark, she will sit or fly according to her 
mettle and nature. 1691 Dryden K. Articur in, ii, Oh, 
still thou think’st to fly a fool to mark. 


e. The object at which a blow or thrust is aimed ; 
spec, in Pugilistic slang, the pit of the stomach, 
the * wind \ Also -fi Broughtons mark. 

1747 J. Godfrey Sci. Defence 6 The smaller his [a fencer’s] 
mark is, the harder it is for him to hit. Ibid. 57 Gretting 
had the nearest Way of going to the Stomach (which is 
what they [pugilists] call the Mark) of any Man 1 knew. 
1823 ‘J. Bee’ Dfrf. Turf, Mark {ring), the pit of the stomach 
is termed ‘the mark’, and ‘Broughton’s mark’. 1851 Bor- 
row Lavengro Ixxxviii, I happened to hit 'lorn, of Hopton, 
in the mark, as he was coming in, so that he lost his wind. 

d. fig. or in fig. context. Also slang (see quot. 

1897). 

1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 123 , 1 am the merk of the but, con- 
trar the quhilk euere man schutis arrous of tribulatione. 
c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lv. i, [I am] A mark to wrath, 
and hate, and wrong assign’d. 1608 D. T[uvii.] Ess. Pol. 7 
Mor. 114b, Must needes discouer the marke of his dis- 
ordinate Ambition. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. xox 1 Death loves 
a shining Mark, a signal Blow. 1753 Diseov. J. Poulter 
(ed. 2) 4 At Night the Horses came by, and he shew’d us all 
one particular Pack, and said that’s your Mark. 1842 Ten- 
nyson Walk. Mail 65 He thought himself A mark for all, 
and shuddered lest a cry Should break his sleep by night. 
1871 Blackie Pour Phases i. xo There was something. . that 
could not fail to make him the mark of general observation. 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixviii. 2 Thy sad tear-scrawl’d 
letter, a mark to the storm. 1897 Bark 4 re & Leland, 
Mark (Swindlers), one marked by thieves or swindlers as 
easy to dupe or rob. 

e. In phrases, beside, j besides, far from , near, 
short of, -wide of (or \ front) the mark ; to kit , 
miss the mark, to attain or mbs some desired object 
or end. 

c 1350 St. Andrew 290 in Horstm. A Uengl. Leg. (1881) 8 
In saint Andrew he had svvilk trist ; And of j>at merk no- 
thing he myst a 1352 Minot Poems ix. 13 Bot now has 
sir Dauid missed of his merkes. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. 1. v. (18211 71 Both one and the other were besides the 
marke. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iii. § 17 Venerable was 
found out as an Expedient to accommodate the Difference, 
luckily hitting the Mark, as a Title neither too high nor too 
low. 1666 Pepys Diary 23 Sept., It cannot, I believe, be far 
wide from the mark. 1749 Fielding Term Jones vi. ix, As 
when two doves, . . or as when Strephon and Phyllis (for that 
comes nearest to the mark) are retired into some pleasant 
solitary grove [etc.]. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation 1. iii. 

(1852)92 It may, however, be. .very wide of the mark when 
applied to thecase of out-of-door labourers. 1889 J. Stalker 
Imago Christi ix. g 5 (1891) 178 Many a preacher misses the 
mark because, though he knows books, he does not know 
men. zS6 1 Whyte Melville Good for Nothing I. 146 Gil- 
bert’s efforts to amuse her often fell short of the mark. 1883 
{.see BesideB. 5 b]. 1885 J. K. Jerome ( 9 « the Stage 6 Five 
or six pounds per week would he near the mark. 

£ Bowls. The Jack. Also, a position which 
is allowed for the jack; ‘a fair bowling distance ’ 
(see quot. 1753). 

1630 J. Tayi.or (Water P.) Wit A Mirth Wks. 11. 193/2 
The marke which they ayme at hath sundry names and 
Epithites, as a Blocke, a Jacke, and a Mistris. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Svpp. s.v. Bowling , Mark is a proper bowling 
distance, not under so many yards; and being at least a 
yard and a half from the edge of the green. 1875 1 Stone- 
henge’ Brit. Sports ill. 1. iii. § 3. 683 If the leader in two 
trials shall fail to deliver the jack a mark, his opponent is 
then entitled to set the mark. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 180/2 
A game termed carrean . . somewhat similar to howls, the 
jack or mark being set up on a square stone at (he end of 
an alley. Ibid . , ‘ Mark or ‘ set a mark means the delivery 
of the jack at the commencement of a game. 

8. A post or other object placed to indicate the 
terminal point of a race ; a goal. Often fig., an 
object desired or striven for (cf. 7 d). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 271 Sir Roberd Roos of 
Werk with |>e Scottis fled, He set so ille his merk, pat neuer 
eft he ne sped. 1535 Coverdale Phil. iii. 14, I forget that 
which is behynde . . & preace vnto y 8 marck apoynted. 1555 
Latimer Let. in Strype Reel. Mem. (1822) III. it. 305 He 
that runny the at the merk doth not loke on other that stands 
by . . but lokyth altogether on the glove or merk, and on 
them that ronnewith him. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
11. viiL (1634) 187 Let this be our perpetual marke, to aide 
all men faithfully. 1642 Rogers Naaman Ep. I'jed. 3, I 
know your Honour hath long made this your marke. 1789 
Cowfer Let. to Mrs. King 1 Aug., The end is in view; I 
seem almost to have reached the mark. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. 1 iii. For fear divine Philosophy Should push beyond 
lier mark, and be Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 

9 . An object on shore or at sea, which, by its 
ascertained and known position, serves to guide a 
traveller proceeding in a given direction, esp. a 
Landmakk, leading-mark (see Leading i b), 
Sea-mark. Also fig. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K.xvn. cxlii. (1495] 699 Ofte 
knottes ben made on trees and in busshes : in token and 
marke of the highe waye: to shewe the certen and sure 
ways to waye farynge men.] 14.. Sailing Direct. { Ilakl. 
Soc.) 12 Yif ye go oute of Orwell waynys to the Naisse ye 
must go south west fro theNasse to the merkis of the spetis 
your cours is west south-west. Ibid., Bring your markis to 
gidre that the parissh steple be ovvte by est. the_abbey of 
Seint Hosies. X577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. Iii. in IJoiut- 
shedj Hulke tower, which is a notable marke for pilots, 
in directing them which waie to Sterne their ships [etc.! 
1598 Manwood Larues Forest i. 4 They seemc to vnder- 
stand this word Meta, a marke, for any tiling that hath an 
ascending from the ground vpward in height, that they call 
a marke, as, a bill, a Church, a Tree, or such like. 1650 
Hobbes Hum. Nat. v. § 1, 44 Men that have past by a Rock 
at Sea, set up some mark, thereby to remember their former 
danger, and avoid it. <1x676 Hale Narr, Customes'm . in 
S. A. Moore Foreshore (1888) 338 As fixing of piles, or Jajr- 
Inge in of anchors without buoyes or markes. 1708 Penn in 
fa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X ayo, I have shewn niy regard to 
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him, and a fair mark I gave him to direct his steps. _ 178* 
Justamond Priv. Life Lewis NV,ll. 120 note , This is a 
mark, sometimes made by a floating tun, sometimes by 
a mast raised upon a bank, 1834 Nat. Philos. III. Navig. 
1. iii. 9 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) The marks themselves are 
called the leading marks. 

III. A sign, token, indication. 

10 . An appearance, action, or event that indicates 
something; a sign, token, symptom. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosfi. Mark xvi. 17 gemerca [Vulg. signal 
Sonne 5a Saoe gelefdon 8a gefylgeS. c 1200 Ormin 17982 
& wha sitt iss patt takej>j> wipb Hiss wittness tunnderr- 
fanngenn, He settej>)> merrke off J>att he wiss Iss Godd 
sobfasst i spteche. a 1223 Alter . R. 250 LokeS nu 5eorne, 
uor his deornwurSe luue, hvrnch one merke he leide up- 
pen his icorene, ]>oa he steih into heouene, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 18330 ‘ Lauerd )>ai said, al. wit a steuen, ‘Als fiou 
has sett hi merck in heuen O hi blis lauerd godd [etc.]. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. i» 819 That hooly ordre is chief of 
al the tresorie of god, and his especial signe and mark of 
chastitee. 1399 .Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 253 Shee’s a faire 
Lady, I doe spie some markes of loue in her. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Nisi. Indies tn. xiii. 160 They 
found peeces of blew cloth, and other markes and signes that 
some men of Europe had passed there. 1669 GaleO/. Gen- 
tiles t. Introd. 6 Is it not a great Marque of Honor. 171* 
Addison Sped. No. 73 r 10 She bestows a Mark of ter 
Favour upon every one of them. 1723 Watts Logic n. v. § 4 
In some Reports there are more Marks of Falshood than of 
Truth, and in others there are more Marks of Truth than 
of Falsehood. 1748 Anson’s Vov. n. vi. 192 Our people soon 
observed several lights, - in the fort, and other marks of the 
inhabitants being in great motion. 184a Borrow Bible in 
Spain lvii, His body . . exhibited every mark of strength 
and vigour a x36a Buckle Civiliz. (1873) III. v.463 How 
unusual it is to meet with anyone .. whose writings bear 
marks of. .original thought. 1884 Skeat Gamely?!, Introd, 
11 The ‘master outlaw’ in the tale of Gamelyn is left un- 
named. This is a mark of a somewhat early date. 

b. A characteristic property; a distinctive 
feature, criterion; spec, in Logic (see quot. 1860). 

1323 More Dequat. Noviss. Wks. 73/2 He that by good 
vse and experyence, hathe in his eye the ryghte marke and 
very trewe lustre of the Dyamonte. 1561 T. Norton tr. 
Calvin's Inst. i. xv. S3 Neither is their opinion to be ap- 
proued, which sett the Image of God in the power of 
dominion geuen vnto him, as if he resembled Goa onely in 
this mark, that he is [etc.]. 161a Bacon Ess., Wisd. for 
Man's Self { Arb.) 184 Therefore let Princes.. chuse such 
seruants, as haue not this marke. a 1623 Fletcher Noble 
Gen/. tv. iv, Yet from this pitch can I behold my own, (From 
millions of those men that have no mark). 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 232 By these marks the monkies of 
either continent, may be readily distinguished from each 
other, i860 Abp. Thomson Dams Tk. § 31. 78 Those pro- 
perties by which we recognise any object, and assign it a 
place under some appropriate conception, are called marks. 
1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 1. iii. 89 Life without intelligence is a 
possible mark of an animal, but not intelligence without 
life. . 1883 R. L. & F. Stevenson Dynamiter 194, I recog- 
nise in you the marks of an accomplished anarch. 

e. spec. A depression caused by a fold in the 
enamel of a horse’s incisor tooth, which by its 
appearance and gradual disappearance gives some 
indication of the age of the animal. (Cf. CotnmsK- 
MAKK, sb. 3.) Also mark of motith, 

c 1420 1 'allad. on Husb, iv. 886 Xheir[horses’] myddel teeth 
aboue at too year age They cause, at yeeris iiij another 
gage ;. .At vij yeer are alle ylike longe, The rnarkis of their 
age ar lost at seuen. . 1626 Bacon Sylva § 754 At eight 
yeares old, the Tooth is smooth, and the Hole gone, And 
then they say; That the Marke is put of the Horses Mouth. 
1680 Land. Gas. No. 1562/4 A Bright Bay Gelding, near 
15 hands high,, .the mark out of his mouth. 1707 Curios, 
in Husk $ Card. 41 We may. .say, .as the Jockeys do of 
a Horse of.eightor nine Years old, who has ho longer cer- 
tain Teeth in his Mouth; that his Mark is out. 1832 R, S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. TournWv, ‘ He’s past mark of mouth ; 
but I think a hunter's age has very little to do with His 
worth.' 1897 Encycl. Sport 1. 537 (Horse) Marie, the hollow 
upon the top of a young horse’s teeth which wears down 
with years. 

fig. and allusive. 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. (1590) 4 The 
marke is not out of thy mouth, for thou hast a (Jolts tootli 
in thine head still, a 161S Beaum. & Fl. Wit without 
Money iv. v. Biscuit That bawds have rubb’d their gums 
upon, like corals, To bring the mark again. 1824 Mac- 
taggaht Gallovia. Encycl. s.v., Old maidens are said some- 
times to have lost the mark o’ mouth.. 1837 G. A. Lawrence 
Guy Liv. viii. 77 Two ancient virgins, long past ‘ mark of 
mouth’,. 

+ d. A vestige, trace. Gbs. 

cxgt^ Meir. Horn. 61 Bot of thair not yet standes merk, 
In Babilony the tour yet stands. 1383 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholas's Voy, iv. xxv. 141 In whiche place are tlie 
markes of the mines of Lagedemonia. 

11 . A sign affixed or impressed for distinction, 
a. A device, stamp, seal, label, brand, inscrip- 
tion, written character, or the like, placed upon an 
article as an indication of ownership or origin, as 
an attestation of quality, as a means of identifica- 
tion, etc. fin early use often, the stamp or 
impress of a coin. 

c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 457 He was hirde wittere and wal ! Of 
merke, and kinde, and helde, & hie, sundringand Rameni[n]g 
tajta he, 1377 Langl.A Pi. B. xv. 343 pe merke of j at 
mone [sc. the lushburg] is good, ac he metal is fieble. c 1394 
Pl.Crede 177 Wydt* wyndowes..Schynen wij? schapen 
scheldes..WiJj merkes of marchauntes y-medled bytwene, 
1420 in E. E. Wills (1882) 46 A tastour of siluer with myn 
owne merke ymade in j»e bottom, c 1440 Proinp. Parv. 334/1 
Merke, tokyne, signum, cardcter. 01450 in Pel. Ant. II. 
280 Thay sa'le be brynte on the hippe, chapmans merke. 
1477 Rolls p/Parlt. VI, 185/1 The merke or signe of every 
Goldsmyth, shuld be knowen to the Wardeyns of the same 
craft. ssHAet 14 -^ is Hut. VIJJ t c. 3. g 9 This present act 


. . for limittyng of markes to the maker of worsteds, sales, 
and stamms. 1567 Harman Caveat 33 The markes shalbe 
pycked out cleane, and [the clothes] conuayed craftely fare 
of, to self 1594 T. B. La Printaud. p'r. Acad, 11. 543 Hee 
will appoynt to haue a stone layde vpon his graue, in which 
his name shall bee ingrauen, & his marke, or some such like 
thing, 1607 Heywood Worn. Kild iv. Kindn. Wks. 1874 
II. 142 Take with thee every thing that hath thy marke. 
1617 Mouyson I tin. 1. 38, 1 set a marke vpon these peeces, 
lest I should spend them. 1687 A. Lovell tr. T hevenot' s 
Trav. 1. 2oi We spent all Tuesday.. in getting Marks put 
upon our Arms, as commonly all Pilgrims do. 1696 Phillips 
(ed. 3), Mark , . , Also a particular Character imprinted by 
Public Authority upon several things, either for the payment 
of Duties, or to prevent Adulteration. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India § P. 207 The Company's Mark upon all their Goods, 
Bales, and Parcels. 1704. N orris Ideal World 11. v. 293 
A mark of the artificer impressed upon his work. 1797 
Directory Sheffield 137 Directory of the Manufacturers, with 
their marks. 1838 Dickens O. Twist ix, I’ll show you how 
to take the marks out of the handkerchiefs, c 1850 Arab. 
Nts. (Rtldg.) 640 The robber quickly made a mark on the 
door with some chalk he had for the purpose. 1883 Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. 186 The first of these [Hall-marks] was the 
Rling's mark — a leopard’s or lion’s head crowned. 

b. With prefixed defining sb., as age, cattle , 
flock, gunpowder , pedigree, pitch, raddle , sheep , 
wool mark. Also Ear-, Hat/l-, Trade-mark. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 32 And se that, they [sheep] be 
well marked, both eare marke, pitche marke, and radel 
marke, 1373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 38 A sheepe marke, a tar 
kettle [etc.]. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 56-7 As many 
as they can finds by the eare marke, for woolle markes is vsed 
but of few, 1607 Cowell Iuterpr. s.v. Clack , I'o clack 
wooll is to cut off the sheepes marke which maketh it to 
waigh less. 180a James Mil. Diet., Mark. .Gunpowder 
Marks. The different sorts of gunpowder are distinguished 
by the following marks. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek 
ii. 34 What about the cattle-marks ? 1886 C. Scott Sheep- 

Farming 147 Sheep Marking— The flock mark, the age 
mark, and the pedigree mark, are all put on the ears of the 
stock lambs. 

C. A visible sign, as a badge, brand, etc., assumed 
by or imposed on a person ; occas. in pi, f insignia. 

t Christ's, God' smaik,warkof clergy, cf holy church : the 
tonsure. Mark of the Beast : see Rev. xvi. 2 and Beast rA 7. 

c 1200 Vices Se Virtues 57 Sume oSre nimeS godes marc on 
hem, wandej? here cla&es and naht here jreawes. <71203 Lay. 
29855 Biscopes and clasrckes and preostes mid godes markes. 
c 1230 Gen. & Ex. 1003 Quuo ne bar Sanne is merk [sc. cir- 
cumcision] him on fro godes folc sulde he be don. a 1300 
Cursor M. 27252 Quar he,.clething beres Jat feris to clerc, 
or cron )>at es o clergi mere. Ibid. 29283 Qua smites preist 
or clerk or ani berand cristes merk, als munk, or frer, nun, 
orchanun,. .he is cured. 01330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 
130 porgh God I he forbede to chalange any clerke In lay 
courte for non nede, of holy kirke has merke. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 4402 Bot with has hat had Criste forsaken And 
the merk of anticrist had taken [etc.]. 1382 Wyci.if Rev. 

xvi. 2 The carecte or marke of the beast. 1399 Langl, 
Rich. Redeles n. 78 Me thynketh, That no manere ineyn- 
tenour shulde merlris here, Ne haue lordis leuere he Iawe to 
apeire, 1533 Coverdale Gen , iv. 15 And the Lorde put a 
marck vpjn Cain. 1560 Daus tr, bleidane's Comm. 118 b, 
Neyther maye any others, than suche as have the greate 
beastes charact, or Balles marke, be permitted to occupie 
that trade of marchaundyse. 1392 Neiues fir. S&otld,, 
Life .5- D. Dr. Finn B, They suspecting that she had 
beene marked by the Diuell (as commonly witches are) 
..found the enemies marke to be in her fore crag. 1604. E. 
G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies v. viii. 350 The priest 
. .was decked with the markes of the idoll. 1680 True 
Protest. Intelligence No. 3. 1/2 One of them, as it is said, 
had the Thieves mark in her hand. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. 
Hist. 16 th C, II. v, 4 He [Catharinus] believes the Marks of 
St. Francis. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Herald , Their 
persons are under the protection of the law of nations, when 
they hear the marks of their offices publicly, i, e. the trum- 

eter his trumpet, and the drummer his drum ; as the herald 

is coat. 1874 Gladstone Ritualism in Contcmp. Rev. 
Oct. 672 [The undivided clerical waistcoat] was deemed 
so distinctly Popish, that it acquired the nickname of ‘ The 
Mark of the Beast ’ ; and. .among the tailors, .was familiarly 
known as ‘the M.B. waistcoat’. 1881 Sands Sk. Tranent 
39 It was believed that Satan put a mark upon all who had 
enlisted into his service. 

fd. Cod's marks', an appearance betokening 
impending death. (See God sb. 16 c.) 05 s. 

e. A character made with a pen, usually a cross, 
used by illiterate persons in place of a signature. 

cioao Rule St. B viet (Logemanj lviii. 98 053e socSes gif 
he na can stafas, oSer fram him gebeden write & se nicu- 
mena mearce do, 1434 in E. E, Wills (1882) 102 And y 
pray yo we loki thys marke and thys Seell, acorde as y Roger 
wyl answere afore god. 1388 in Arber Marprel. Controy. 82 
William X Stanghions marke. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, iv. 
ii. no. 1627 in Bartfield's Poems (Arb.) Introd. 17 Peter 
Serieantes bis X mark, 1766 Blackstone Comm . II. xx. 
305 Which custom our illiterate vulgar do . . keep_up ; by 
signing a cross for their mark when unable to write their 
names. 1851 H. Melville Whale xviii. 100 Dost thou sign 
thy name or make thy mark? 

f. A written symbol. 

1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, ii.ni. 150 (List Council- 
men Lond.) This * Mark denotes the New Members. 186a 
Ansted Channel [si. jj. ix. (ed. 2) 200 A mark of interroga- 
tion (? 1 [will denote] doubtful species, 1890 II. Sweet Prim. 
S/>oken Eng. 2 The stress-marks are put before the element 
on which the stress begins. Ibid. 3 The tone-marks are put 
before the word they modify. 

g. (a) Good, bad mark : a written character used 
by teachers, jailers, etc., in their registers as a symbol 
of an instance of good or bad conduct respectively ; 
hence fig, a point noted or remembered to a 
person's credit or discredit, (b) Originally, in 
schools, a vertical line placed opposiie to a pupil’s 


name as a record of a correct answer in class or 
some other point of merit, his place in the class 
being determined by the number of ‘ marks ’ which 
he obtains. Hence, the unit of the numerical 
award given by a teacher or examiner to the person 
whose comparative merit is to be ascertained. 

1829 Lytton Devereux 1. iii, I was one hundred marks 
before my brother. 1837 Orders <5- liegul. Harvard Univ. 8 
The average of the marks given by the members of the 
[examining] Committee. 1887 _D. A. Low Machine Draw. 
(1892) 124 Inking-in,..and shading, ..are not required in the 
examination, and receive no marks. 1891 H. Matthews in 
Law Tunes XCII. 96/1 A convict who gains by steady 
industry the maximum number of marks during each day 
of his sentence. 1893 Leland Mem. I. 73 The punishments 
were bad marks, and for every mark the boy was obliged to 
go to bed an hour earlier than the others. 

f h. In schools, a badge worn by the pupil who 
had last committed some particular fault. To 
pass the mark : to get rid of the badge on detecting 
a schoolfellow in the same fault; also fig. Obs. 

1832 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. v. 198 French was the 
universal language of the house, and an English mark was 
passed among the young ladies, transferred from culprit to 
culprit as they were detected in the fact, and called for three 
times a day, when the unlucky damsel who happened to be 
in possession of the badge was amerced in the sum of three- 
pence ; . .this order of demerit [was] an oval piece of wood, 
with English, in large capitals engraven on its front, sus- 
pended by a riband from the neck. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
der nis xxxi, Bacon liked to be treated with rudeness by 
a gentleman, and used to pass it on to his inferiors as boys 
pass the mark. <11835 Mrs. Gaskell Traits <5- Stories 
Huguenots ad fin., I have now told all I know about the 
Huguenots. I pass the mark to some one else. 

i. Her. A small charge added to a coat of arms 
as a sign of distinction ; esp. in mark of Cadency. 

1702 [see Cadency]. 1718 Prior Henry A- Emma 49 This 
lord.. Had brought back his paternal coat enlarg’d With 
a new mark. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 445 Of all 
the forementioned marks of distinction, none but the label 
is affixed on the coats of arms belonging to any of the royal 
family. 

j. Freemasonry, Used attrib. (with reference to 
sense 1 1 a) to designate a degree, grade, or rank 
immediately superior to that of the free and ac- 
cepted mason (see 23). 

12 . Something (e.g. a line, dot, notch, or an 
object fixed or attached) intended to record or 
indicate position. 

PlimsolPs mark : a load-line required by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1876 (the bill for which was introduced by S. 
Plimsoll, M.P. for Derby) to be placed upon the hull of a 
British vessel to indicate how far she may be loaded. 

c 1460 Tonmeley Myst. xxiii. 146 Quartus tortor. That was 
well drawen that that; flare fall hym that sopuld ! ffortohaue 
getten it to the marke, I trow lewde man ne clerk Nothyng 
better shuld. 1530 Palsgr. 329/1 You have dronke to me, but 
you muste drinke agayne, for you tolde me nat whether you 
dranke to a marke or els al out. 1635-56 Cowley Davideisw. 
Note 29 Almost all great changes in the world are used as 
Marks for separation of Times. 1725 J. Bradley in fenny 
Cycl. (1836) V. 320/1 Adjusted y» mark to the Plumb Line and 
then y* Indexstood at 8. Ibid., By this observation y‘‘ mark 
is about 3'' 3 too much south, but adjusting y" mark and 
plumbline I found y“ Index at 8i. 1807 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 59 Having set up marks at the corners, which is to 
be done in all cases where there are not marks naturally; 
measure [etc.]. 1870 Miss Bridgman Rob. Lynne I. xiii. 216 
She slips the letter in her novel for a mark. 1881 Daily Tel. 
28 Jan., I see Plimsoll’s mark there— pretty high up, isn’t it, 
skipper? 1903 Daily Chran. 8 Jan. 5/2 The floods .. call 
attention to the little interest that is taken by local authori- 
ties as regards erecting flood-marks. 

b. Naut. A measured notification on a hand 
lead-line, indicated by a piece of white, blue, or 
red bunting, a piece of leather or a knot. 

Marks and deeps : the method of indicating the depths on 
the hand lead-line, the marks being indicated fathoms and 
the deeps estimated fathoms between the marks (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-Bk. 1867). 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Sounding, If the 
mark of 5 fathoms is close to the surface of the water he 
calls ‘By the mark five!’ <71860 I-I, Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 43 Suppose you had five fathoms of water, what 
soundings would you call ? By the mark five. 

0. fig., esp. in certain phrases, as to be above , 
beneath, near, under , up to, within the mark ; to 
be above (etc.) a fixed or recognized standard. 

1763 Foote Commissary in. (1782) 75 He is rather under 
your mark, I am afraid ; not above twenty at most. 1821 
Jefferson Autabiog. Writ. 1892 I. 15 He feared that 
Mr, Nicholas, whose mind was not yet up to the mark 
of the times, would undertake the answer. 1822 Cobbett 
Weekly Reg. 2 Feb. 286 If prices fall a great deal lower 
than their present mark. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain 
xliii. (Pelh. Libr.) 298, I ..have a horse that will just suit 
him ; one that is . , eight inches above the mark. 1843 
McCulloch Taxation ti. vi. (1852) 270 It is, if anything, 
rather below than above the mark. *851 Maymew Lond. 
Labour I. 336/2 Say half a million turned over in a year, 
Sir, . .and you're within the mark. 1861 Goschen For. Exch, 
14 The indebtedness under the present hypothesis is not 
excessive but under the mark. 186% F. W. Robinson No 
Church I. 309 He made the sum come pretty near the mark 
—just a five pound note out. 1878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break f. 
P.izaK vanity Which finds the universe beneath its mark- 
1887 Rider Haggard jess viii, John .. guessed that he 
could not weigh less than seventeen stone, and he was well 
within the mark at that. x888 W. E. Norris Rogue ix, 
There wouldn’t be much excuse for me if I weren't up to the 
mark. 1890 Stockton in Century Mag. Feb. 543/1 The story 
don’t step up to the mark. 
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MARK, 


d. Rugby Football. The heel-mark on the 
ground, made by a player who has obtained a 

* fair catch . . 

1867 Rugby School Football Laws 2 A Fair Catch is a 
catch from a kick, or a knock on from the hand .. of the 
opposite side, or a throw on, when the catcher makes a mark 
with his heel. 1896 Field 1 Feb. 172/2 A mark by a Devon 
man gained much relief. Ibid. 173/1 A goal had also been 
kicked by Finlay from a mark. Ibid. 8 Feb. 207/ 1 Hughes 
made his mark without success. 

13 . A visible trace or impression diversifying a 
surface, whether produced by nature, accident, or 
design, as a line, dot, written character, spot, 
stain, discolouration, scar, or the like. Also with 
prefixed sb., as birth-, bullet-, file-mark. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 57 Thar his throt was scorn wit knif, A 
ted merk was al his lyf. 1388 Wycuf Leo. xix. 28 Nether 
ae schuien make to 30U ony fyguris, ether markis in goure 
fleisch. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxxvi. 84 The 
honoure of suche persones ben many markes of woundes. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 19 Sic losin sarkis, so mony 
glengoir markis Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 
1530 Palsgr. 699/1 It was scaulded whan I was yonge, but 
I shall beare the marke so longe as I lyve. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 1. ii. 82, I haue some markes of yours vpon my 
pate: Some of my Mistris markes. vpon my shoulders. 

XJ.Q3 Lucr. 538 For markes discried in mens natiuitie, 

Are natures faultes, not their owne infamie. 1613 . Pur- 
chas Pilgrimage vn. x. (1614) 702 Their blacke skinnes, 
white eyes, and cauterised markes seeme to conspire a 
dreadfull and gastly deformitie in their faces. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 9 The Arms of the Great 
Masters, who have been wounded in Action, are to be seen 
there, with marks upon them. 1805 Ring in Med. Jrnl. XIV. 
405 The marks he bore, were deemed a sufficient security 
against.. the small-pox. 1828 Fleming Hist. Brit. Anim. 
96 Some feathers have a dark mark in the middle. *831 
Ann. Reg., Chron. 112 The mark of a bunch of currants 
on his breast, with which the boy was born. 1848 W. H. 
Bartlett Egypt to Pal. x. (1879) 220 The long marks of 
ancient cutting-tools were still seen overhead and around. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copy xx, She has borne the mark ever 
since, as you see;.. and she’ll bear it to her grave. 1858 
O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/.-t.<f& 3) 86 A bullet-mark on his 
right cheek. x8S8 Darwin A nint. 4- PI. II. xiii. 42 A Spanish 
mule with strong zebra-like marks on its legs. x888 Has- 
luck Model Engin. Handybk. (1900) 131 File-marks running 
in straight parallel lines. 

b. To leave , make a mark : to leave or make a 


permanent, important, or obvious impression. To 
make one's mark : to attain distinction. 

1837 Buckle Civittz, I. xiii. 707 The movement was now 
becoming sufficiently active to leave its marks on the writings 
of far inferior men. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel II. 
v. 93 Not one promised to make such a mark in society if 
she found an opening. 1868 Miss BradpoN Dead Sea Fruit 
it. ix. 211 Those little verses, .have made their mark. 1893 
F. F. Moore / Forbid Banns (1899) 7 It may safely be pre- 
dicted that they will make their mark in the world. 1898 
Daily News 11 Jan. 6/7 Politicians who have left their mark 
upon the first sixty years of New Zealand’s existence. 

C. Hunting. Applied spec, to the footprints of 
certain animals. (Of. March sb. 3 9 .) 

<11700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Marks, the Footing of an 
Otter. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. (s. v. Hunting). 

d. Cards. (See quot.) 

1876 Cart. Crawley Card Players' Man. ( Quadrille ) 196 
Mark means the fish put down by the dealer. 

1 14 =. Sc. A stone or cluster of stones of larger 
size, placed at intervals in a jewelled chain. 06 s. 

1373 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 247 Ane chayn of rubeis 
with twelf markes of dyamontis and rubeis, and ane mark 
with twa rubeis. 

15 . That which is signified by a mark. + a. 
Those who bear a particular mark or stamp (fg-)\ 
a person’s race, sect, etc. Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 696 They [wommen] wolde 
han writen of men moore wikkednesse Than all the mark of 
Adam may redresse. 1342-3 Brinklow Lament. u Not the 
Bisshope of Rome alone, but he and all his marke with hym. 
*333 .in Strype Feel. Mem. (1721) III. App. xllv. 124 The 
Magistrates and Gentlemen may have like cause against 
them [Popish clergy], and al the Company of that Mark, 
which.. was Cause of their Perjury. 

b. A particular ‘ brand make, quality, or size 
of an article. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 68 In regard of the 
several differences of the length and marks, or Diameter of 
her Base and Muzzle-ring/no certain proportion can be 
generally assigned. 1758 Monthly Rev. 204 The prices of 
Grinding, .and Diamond-cutting the several Marks or Sizes 
[of plate-glass]. 1904 Speaker xi June 240/2 The same 
mark varies so much from year to year that no one would 
dare to purchase without examining a sample bale [of wool]. 

c. vulgar. (One’s) ‘style of thing’, what will 
suit one’s needs or tastes. 


1760 Foote Minoru. (1767) 53 Hark’e, knight, did I not 
tell you, old Moll was your mark. Plere she hath brought 
you a pretty piece of man’s meat already. 1887 Henley 
Culture in Slums iii, My mark’s a tidy little feed, And 
’Enery Irving’s gallery, 

f Id. A flock or ‘ game ’ of swans marked with 
the same identifying brand. Also swan-mark. Obs. 
. 1482 Rolls o/Parlt. VI. 224 Markes and Games of Swannes, 
in divers Countres. 1489 IV ill of If. Hardy, Unummarkede 
signis. 1500 Will of R. Tyllismortk, All that my marke 
and game of Swannys swymmyng within the Kinges ryver 
of the Thamyse. 1530 Will of L. Bawdrey, lx“. the price 
of a swan marke. 

+ 17 . ? A bundle or packet of definite size. Obs. 

*583 Rates Custom Ho. E iijb, Sheres for Sempsters the 
mark contayning two dosen. 

18 . {God) bless (or save ) the mark (or + sample)'. 


an exclamatory phrase, prob. originally serving 
as a formula to avert an evil omen (cf. quot. 1833) 
and hence used by way of apology when some- 
thing horrible, disgusting, indecent or profane has 
been mentioned. In mod. literary use (after some 
of the examples in Shaks.), an expression of im- 
patient scorn appended to a quoted expression or 
to a statement of fact. 

[It has been affirmed (see W. A. Henderson in N. 4* Q. 8th 
ser. VII. 373) that the phrase was used by midwives at the 
birth of a child bearing a ‘ mark This may possibly be 
its original use : cf. quot. a 1625 below. The meaning of 
‘ mark ’ in the expression may, however, have been ‘ sign 1 or 
‘omen’ (see 11). There is no foundation for the statement 
copied in recent Diets, from Dr. Brewer, that the phrase was 
originally used by archers.] 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 21 Hee had not bin there 
(blesse the marke) a pissing while, but all the chamber 
smelt him. 1392 — Rom. ty Jul. 111. ii. 53 (Qo. 2, 1599), I saw 
the wound, I saw it with mine eyes, God saue the marke, 
here on [Qo. i, 1597 the sample, on] his manly brest. 1393 
Churchyard Challenge 240 Browne and blacke I was, God 
blesse the marke : Whocals me faire dooth scarce know Cheese 
from chalke. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 56 (Qo. 1, 1398) 
To see him. .talke so like a waiting-gentlewoman. Of guns, 
and drums, and wounds. . God saue the mark. 1604 — Qllt, 

1, i. 33 iQo. 1, 1622) He in good time, must his Leiutenant 
be, And 1, God blesse the marke, his Worships Ancient, <21623 
FLETCHERjV06frGwif.1V. iv. Indeed he wasjust such another 
coxcomb as your husband, God blesse the mark, and every 
good mans childe. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xxxiii, My 
father.. had no more nose, my dear, saving the mark, than 
there is upon the back of my hand. 1820 W. Irving Sketch. 
Bk., Sleepy Hollow (1863) 440 The motherly tea-pot sending 
up its cloud of vapor from the midst — Heaven bless the 
mark ! 1824 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) I. 261 The best 
of my talents (bless the mark) shut up even from my own 
poor view. 1833 Dublin Penny jfrnt, II. 23/2 ‘An* they 
say ’, remarked a third, 1 that if a body swears in the wrong 
wid that [the garvarryj about his neck, his face’ll be turned 
to the back of his head, God bless the mark ! ’ 1849 James 
Woodman ii, God save the mark, that I should give the 
name of king to one of his kindred. 1902 W. James Varie- 
ties Relig. Exp. 204 note, The crisis of apathetic melancholy 
« .from which he emerged by the reading of Marmontel’s Me- 
moirs (Heaven save the mark !) and Wordsworth's poetry. 

19 . A die or stamp fur impressing a manufac- 
turer’s mark on goods. (Cf. mark-maker in 23). 

IV. Remark, notice (— senses of Note sb.). 

+ 20 . Attention, notice. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x vi 1. 103 And may vch man se an d gode 
merke take, Who is bihynde and who bifore, and who ben on 
hors. 0x440 York Myst. viii. 68 Of shippe-craft can I right 
noght, Of ther makynghaue I no merke. 1600 Holland Livy 
vn. xxxiv. 273 All this went hee to espie. .clad in a com- 
mon souldiours jacket . . ; to the end, that the enemies 
might not take marke of the Generali himselfe. 1671 StR C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 70 One marke they 
take of it is employing S r George Downing embassador 
thither. 1823 Scott Peveril ix, Little matter worthy of 
mark occurred. 

21 . Of mark-. noteworthy, important, conspicuous. 
Chiefly following a sb. ; rarely predicative. Also 
of great, little, etc. mark. 

Cf. F, homme de marque (Cotgr.). The etymological allu- 
sion is probably to the mark placed on goods to indicate 
quality (see sense 11). 

1390 Nashe P acquits Apol. 1. Wks. (Grosart) I. 220 The 
wisedome of the land .. compared our Nobilitie and men of 
marke, to the flowers that stand about the Princes Crowne. 
1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 111. ii. 45 A fellow of no niaike, nor 
likelyhood. 1600 Holland Livy xxvi. xxxiii, 609 They were 
of greater marke and calling than the rest, a 1614 D. Dyke 
Myst. Self-deceiving (ed. 8) 353 They grieue at those good 
works of others, if of any marke, wherein they haue had no 
hand themselues. 1622 S. Ward Christ All in All (1627) 8 
This whole Vniverse, ..and all the things of mark and vse 
in it,, .but for him should not have been. 1647 May Hist. 
Pari. Pref. 4 Sufferings of. .so high a mark. _ 1791 Burke 
App. Whigs VI. 200 These are the notions which .. 
several persons, and among them persons of no mean mark, 
have associated themselves to propagate, i860 Longf. 
Wayside Dm, K. 0 /of ix, ii, A learned clerk, A man of 
mark. 1861 Thackeray Four Georges i, A rascal of more 
than ordinary mark. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xxix. 
399 He still held a place of great mark in literature. 1885 
mag. Art Sept. 450/1 Granada was a place of little mark as 
compared with Cordova. 

22 . {dial, and slang.) A mark on (something) : 
one with an astonishing appetite for. 

1883 Miss Braddon Golden Catfxxv. 274 Vernon was what 
Rogers the butler called ‘a mark on’ strawberries and 
cream. 1893 Downe Ballads 31 (E. D. D.) A mark on 
swearin? Ah, sir, that he be. 

V. 23 . aitrib. and Comb. : + mark-arrow, an 
arrow used only for target practice ; mark-boat, a 
boat moored at a particular spot as a seamark; 
mark-book, a book for recording conduct marks; 
+ mark-feast, a school feast provided at the end of 
the half-year from the scholars’ fines for holding 
the mark (sense 11 h); mark-getter, a student who 
obtains marks; mark-lodge, a lodge of mark 
masons ; mark-maker, a maker of stamp marks ; 
mark man, mark mason, mark master (mason), 
afreemason holding a certain rank in mark masonry; 
mark masonry (see 1 x j) ; + mark-mear, a boun- 
dary ; marks paper, a paper for recording students’ 
or other merit marks ; + mark’s point, the bull’s- 
eye of a target (Jig.) ; + mark-shot, the distance 
between the butts in archery ; mark tooth, the 
tooth of a horse containing the mark (cf. ix e) ; 


mark-v8ssel, = mark-boat ; + mark-white, the 
bull’s-eye of a target ( fig.). 

1327 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc. 1854) 31, I will that the 
said Percy vail,, have., the half of my *marke aroys. *879 
Daily News 7 Apr. 3/2 They paddled below the , ‘m ark- 
boats, and drifted up with the tide ; 1894 Outing lU. S.) 
XXIV. 36/1 We were still fully two miles from the mark-boat. 
1900 Westm. Gaz. 28 J une 2/1 My *mark-book with its blank 
column for disorder-marks, against her name was a striking 
contrast to those of the other mistresses. 1832 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. v. aoo Readily would the whole company have 
foregone all the luxuries of the *mark-feast. 1 c i860 W. Cory 
Lett, tf fruls. (18971 .571 A good ‘examination boy’, or 
*mark-getter. 1869 Edin. Rev. Oct. 534 The highest mark- 
getters generally turn out well 1898 *Mark lodge [see 
mark master']. 1797 Directory Sheffield 56 Cartwright, 
George, 'mark-maker, and penknife cutler. 18S3 Kelly's 
Sheffield Directory 194 Ashmore, Cornelius, mark maker and 
lettercutter. 1853’OLtvER Diet. Symbol. Masonry s.v. Mason 
Marks , Those brethren who have been initiated into the de- 
grees of *Mark-Man and *Maik-Master. Ibid., * Mark Mar 
sons. The degree of Mark-Master Mason may be considered 
as appendant to that of Fellow Craft, although entirely 
distinct.. from. it. 1862 Builder 1 Nov. 784/3 Gunn, who 
had cut out the cup, was a good mark-mason. ..Referring to 
*marlc-masonry, Mr. Gowans said [etc.]. 1898 Daily News 
25 Oct. 2/1 There was a distinguished gathering of Mark 
Master Masons at Windsor yesterday, when the Grand Mark 
Master of England, the Prince of Wales,_ having issued a 
warrant for a new *Mark Lodge to be established at Windsor, 
the consecration took place at the Masonic Hall. 158a 
Stanyhurst AEnus 1. (Arb.) 28 Thow seest large Affriok, thee 
Moores, andTowneofAgenor, Thee Li bye land *maiclimears. 
i88o /Vrtf« Hints Needlework 13 Thisshould always have a 
special column in the *marks-paper. 1333 Kennedy Corn- 
pend. Tract, in Wad-row Soc. Misc. (1844) roa In the under- 
standing of thisconsistis the heale purpose, and *markis poynt 
quhilkweschuteat. 1375 B arbour Azwcvxn, 33 Schir Henry 
of Bowme. .Com on a steid,a*merk-schotneir Beforall othir 
that thair wer. c 1430 Merlin 287 Thei were putte bakke 
the space of a markshote. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 754 At foure 
yeares old there commeth the*Mark-Tooth, . .at eight yeares 
old, the Tooth is smooth, ..and then they say; That the 
Marke is out of the Horses Mouth. 1884 World 20 Aug. 
22/2 The Royal London Yacht Club had. .a *mark-vessel 
off Lymington, 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. v. 33 At the *marke- 
white of his liart she roved. 

IMCa.r lt (mark), sb . 2 Forms: 1-5 (also from 
Fr. 8-9) maro ; 4-7 marke, 5 marcke, 5-6 
•Sr. merke, 5-9 Sc. merk, 3- mark. [Found in all 
the Teut. and Rom. langs. ; Late OE. marc neut. 
(9th c.), OFris. merk fern., MDu. marc fem., 
neut., masc. (Du. inarkixtvXi), MHG. mark , marke 
fem. (mod.G. mark fem.), ON. mprk fem. (Sw., 
Da. mark) ; med.L. marca (? 9th century) , marcus 
(12th c.), F. marc xu asc. (nth c.),Pr. marc masc., 
Sp., Pg., It. marco masc.. It. marca fem. 

The form, of the OE. word (with a not ‘ broken ’ before rc) 
shows that it is not a native word ; -some scholars have sup- 
posed it to be from O N., but the gentler perhaps points rather 
to popular Latin as. the source. The proximate origin ap- 
pears to be Romanic; whether the word is ultimately Teu- 
tonic (connected with Mark sbj) is doubtful.] 

1 . A denomination of weight formerly employed 
(chiefly for gold and silver) throughout western 
Europe ; its actual weight varied considerably, but 
it was usually regarded as equivalent to 8 ounces 
( = either $ or of a pound, according to the 
meaning given to the latter term). 

a. As an English or Scottish weight, or without 
reference to locality. Obs. exc. Hist. 

886 AElfred § Guthrum's Peace § 2 Ealle we ketatS efen 
dyrna Engliscne St Deniscne, to viii. healfmearcum [v. r. 
marcum] asodenes goldes. c 1203 Lay. 22392 3et icbwulle 
msere . .seiche 3ere of mine londe seouen ]>usand punde [thee 
send] & senden heom to bine londe & sixti mark of goide. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 11724 To the grekes bus vs gyffe, to 
graunt vs for pes, Twenty thowsaund thristy, jaungyn to- 
gedur, Markes full mighty, all of mayn gold. 1438 in E. E. 
Wills (1882) 111 Euery cuppe weynge a mark St a half of 
Troye. -'83 Caxton Gold. Leg. 189 b/i He departed 
emonge them a marcke of goide. 1503 Ld. Treas. Acc. 
Scot. (1900) II. 244 Quhilk weyit Iv mark, and ilk mark 
contenand viij unce of gold. 1530 Palsgr. 243/1 Marke 
of goide or silver, marc. 1368 Grafton Chron, II. 735 
Ahundretb Markes of siluer made in Plate, whereof euery 
Marke is .viii. ounces sterlyng. 

b. Used to represent its etymological equivalent 
in various continental langs., as the name of a 
foreign weight. 

1731 Gentl. Mag. 1. 112 Fine silver at 24 [Dutch] Guilders 
2 Stivers Banco per Mark fine. i8rx P. Kelly Unit. Cam- 
bist I. 96, 480 Marks Cologne weight=4Si Ounces English 
Troy. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXVII. rx/r In silver and copper 
mining the marc (8 ounces) is commonly used to express the 
richness of the metal [in Chile], 

+ c. In the Orkneys : see quot. 1859. Obs. 

1376 in Oppress, Orkney 4- Zetland (Abbotsf. Cl.) 41 Lylc- 
wyiss the merk of copper of auld was sauld for twa schil- 
lingis of wairis, and now thai tak four schillingis thairfor. 
1839 Ibid. Gloss. 127 Mark, . .a weight =8 ounces or of a 
Lispund or Setteen, gradually raised to 20 ounces. 

2 . A money of account, originally representing 
the value of a mark weight of pure silver. 

a. In England, after the Conquest, the ratio of 
20 sterling pennies to an ounce was the basis of 
computation ; hence the value of the mark became 
fixed at 160 pence = I3J. 4 d. or f of the £ sterling. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

In legal use (in stating the amount of a fine) as late as 
i77<x Sir Roger de Coverley’s use of the mode of reckoning 
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by marks (quot. 17x2) is prob. intended as an example or an 
old-fashioned habit of speech. 

c 1050 O. E. Chrou, an. 1040 (MS. C), SwiSe Strang jjyld, fS 
man hit uneaSeacom,^ wsesviii marc set ha. a 120a Moral 
Ode 296' Jut hi hud a wurse stede on pere helie grunde ne 
sculle hi neure comen vp for marke ne for punde. 1297 
R, Glow. (Rolls) 8084 He..horewede per uppe of him an 
hondred pousend marc, c 1386 Chaucer Ford. T. 62 By 
this gaude have I wonne, yeer by yeer, An hundred marie 
sith I was Pardoner, a 1400 Octouian 889 That wyf hym 
taught markes and pottndes; He purueyde haukes and 
houndys. c 141a IIoccleve De Keg-. Princ. 1224, Vj marc 
yeerly, to scars is to sustene The charges hat I haue. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 1121 In my purse was twenty marke. 
a 1529 — Col Chute 729 His benefyee worthe ten pounde, 
Or skante worth twenty marke. 1542 Recorde Gr, Aries 
(1575) *98 Poundes, Markes, and shillings, whiche though 
they haue no coynes, yet is there no name more in vse than 
they. 1607 Norden Sttru. Dial. iv. 173 Thirteene shillings 
and foure pence, or a Marke of money. 163a Plymouth Col. 
Rec. (1855) III, 12 Leiftenant Samuell Nash. -is to haue for 
his wages 20 marke p. annum. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
269 y 5, 1 .. have deposited with him thirty Marks, to be 
distributed among his poor Parishioners. 1771 Genii. Mag. 
XLI. 82 On the 28th of November 1770, the defendant was 
brought up for judgment.. .Thejudgment of the Court was, 
to pay ten marks (i.e. 61 . 13s. 4A) to the King. 

to. In Scotland, the value of the mark was 
lowered proportionately with that of the shilling 
and penny, so that it represented 13J, e,d. Scots, 
reckoned as — 13^. English. \Mark mark like 
Sc. [after MDu. mark markgelike] : mark for 
mark, in the same proportion. 

1480 Ada Dom. Condi (1839) 72/a pat thesaides Macolme 
& Arthure sail pay in like proporctoune of pp said annuel, 
efferand to pe part of pe land pat ather of paim has, mark 
mark lyke, comptand be pe aid extent. 1482 Bond in 
Thanes Cawdor (Spalding Cl.) 66 Pyw hundreth merkis of 
the usualle money of Scotlande. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Consul, to Parlt. Wks. (1711) 187 Under the pain often merks. 
*7x0 Agreement in Family of Rose of Kilravcck (Spalding 
Cl.) 401 Ane contract of wodseate.,seting and resxng the 
tenents at tuo thusand merk per chalder of free rent. 1858 
M. Porteous Souter Johnny , To Burns 33 ’Twill cost some 
fowks twal hunner merk, Or aiblins near. 

c. Representing the various continental forms 
of the same word, as a name of foreign moneys of 
account. Mark banco (Hamburg); see Banco. 
Mark Lubish, Lube : see LtJbish a. 

X47S Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 32 Lifelode of londes and tone* 
mentis yoven in the counte of Mayne to the yerely valeu of 
•x.M 1 . marcs yerely, whiche was .lx.Mkli. Turneis. 1323 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xiv. 14 The kyng..dyd gyue hym 
cccc. markis. Ibid., The kyng. .dydgyue to Philip ofChas- 
taulxe, his chef esquyer, . . C. _ marke of rent yerely. 1753 
HanwayTVnsy. (1762) II. 1. iii. 17 They [Hamburg traders] 
keep their accounts in marks and schillings, sixteen schil- 
lings to a mark. 1902 Encycl.Brit. XXXI. 289/2 The first 
reform in the coinage of the German Empire occurred in 
1871, when the new gold money was introduced, which had 
for its unit the silver mark (a money of account) of 100 
pfennigs. 

3 . Shetland. A denomination of land, from the 
feu duty formerly paid to the superior. 

1774 G. Gifford in G. Low Orkney (1879) 143 The term 
Pennyland. .in Schetland . .marks the quality, and according 
to the value of the land, every Mark contains more or fewer 
Pennies. 1793 Statist . Acc, Scot!. V, 19s note. In some 
instances, a merk may be less than an acre ; m others, 
perhaps, equal to two acres. 1834 Scotsman 26 July 3 lx 
(Shetland Advt.) Three Merks, One Ure and One-Third of 
an Ure of Land. 

4 , As the name of a coin. (Never so used with 
reference to English, coinage.) 

a. In Scotland, a coin of the value of 13J, 4 d. 
Scots (see 2 b). Half-mark : a coin of the value 
of 6 s. 8 d. Scots. Obs. exc. Hist. 

X480 Acta Dom. Cencil. (1839) 74/r, v marcis scotis for ilk 
pund grete. 1570-1 Reg. Privy Council ScotL XIV. 89 
Ane silver penny to have course and passage for xiijs. iiijd. 
of this realme, to be callit the merk peice, and the half of 
the same for vjs. viiid., to be callit the halff merk peice. 

to. Used to represent its etymological equiva- 
lents in various foreign languages, as the name of 
various copper and silver coins current at various 
times on the Continent, esp. a modern silver coin 
of the German Empire first issued in 1875, con- 
taining 77.16 grains troy, and worth slightly less 
than the English shilling. 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Mark is a copper-coin in 
Sweden, equal to two-pence farthing sterling. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 324/2 Mark, a silver coin in Hamburg.. .The 
markis worth xs.*jd. \ 1883 Encycl Brit. XVI. 732 note, 
The substitution of the marie for the older thaler came into 
force [in Germany] xst January 1875. 
f 6. attrib. : mark pound, weight (see quots.). 
1576-77 Reg. Privy Council Scotl. II. 60 1 Deduceing onelie 
for his pams sex schilhngis for the merk weeht. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Mark.weight, a foreign weight commonly 
of 8 Ounces; and Mark-Pound is two such Marks, or 16 
Ounces. 1902 D, Macleane Coronation 123 [The oblation 
of] A * Puree of Gold * was* until Victoria, J a Mark weight 
of gold *— L e. 8 ounces troy. 

Mark (mark), v. Forms: 1 (meeroian, mear- 
cian, Northumb. meroisa), a merki, markian, 
3 msercen, 3-5 merke, 3-7 marke, 4 markka, 
4-6 merk, 5 marc, mirk, mork, 6 merck, 6-7 
marck(e, 4- mark. [OE. tnearcian = OFris. 
merkia 3 OS. markon, gitnarkon to destine, appoint, 
observe, remark (MDu. mar ken, merken to set a 
mark on, to observe, Du. merken to set a mark 


on), OHG. marchSn to limit, plan out, destine 
(mod.G. as new.-formation marken to set a mark 
in, stamp), ON. marka to draw the outline of, 
put a mark on, observe : — OTeut. *markSjan, 
f. *markd Mark sb . I A parallel formation irom 
the sb. (OTeut. *markjdn) appeal's in OHG., 
MHG. merchen, merken (mod.G. tnerken), ON. 
merkja (Sw. marka , Da. merke). The Rom. langs. 
have a corresponding formation from the adopted 
sb. : F. marquer (which is the source of some of 
the uses of the Eng. vb.), Pr., Sp., Pg. inarcar , 
It. mar care.] 

1. To put a mark upon. 

1 . traits. To trace out boundaries for; to plot 
out (ground) ; to set out the ground plan of (a 
building) ; fig. to plan out, design, a. simply. 
(Now only fig. in poetic use.) 

c 888 K. Alfred Booth, xxxix, § 6 rifle crsefte&a SeneS & 
mearcaS his weorc on his mode air aer he hit wyree. C too o 
zElfric Deut. i. 33 Se..mearcode pa stowa fie [Vulg. me- 
tatusest locum, tn quo ] ge eowre geteld on slean sceuldon. 
a 1225 St. Marker. 20 J>u wisest wruhte of alle, markedest 
eorfie, pu stores mon of sea stream, pu wissent ant weldent 
of alle wihtes. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 25oo_In an hard e rochi 
stede is puong aboute he drow & per wipinne al to is wille 
Markede place inou & rerde per an castel. c 1384 Chaucer 

H. Fame in. 13 If.. thou Wilt helpeme toschewe nowThat 

in myn hede y-marked is [etc.]. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 

D' Acosta’s Hist. Duties tv. vi. 222 To note and marke the | 
mine, and so much ground in circuite for him, which the , 
Lawe graunts.. those that discover any mine. 1747 P. Fran- | 
cis Hor. Sat. 1. i. 140 Some certain mean in all things may 
be found, To mark our virtues, and our vices bound. 1844 
[see Idea sb. 2]. 

to. with out. 

x6xi Bible Isa. xliv. 13 The carpenter stretcheth out his 
rule;.. he mavketh it out with the compasse, and maketh it 
after the figure of a man. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) 

I, 4x1 This extraordinary man [J. Caesar].. had, from the 
beginning of his life, marked out a way to universal empire. 
X842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxx. (Pelh. Libr.) 218 To ascend 
the mountain, where, no doubt, he has been marking out a 
camp. 1879 Browning Martin Relph 78 And all that time 
stood Rosamund Page. .Bandaged about, on the turf marked 
out for the party’s firing-place. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood 1 
Miner's Right v. 52 The Major and I. .are on our way to 
mark out that very claim. 

t c. poet, in alliterative phrases : To fashion, 
frame. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 4286 For horn wit lacket Of be Godhed 
giffen, but grew from the sun, flat all mightyle made & 
merket of noght. 14. . Siege Jerus. 112 be pridde in heuen 
myd hem is be holy goste, Neper merked ne made bqt 
mene fram hem passyb. c 142° Sir Amadace (Camden) lvii, 
The fayrist kny3te. That euyr 3ette I see with syjte, Sethen 
I was market mon. c 1460 Towneiey Myst. xix. 3 God, that 
mayde both more and les,.,And merkyd man to his lyknes. 

+ d. To fix tile position of; to set or place (in 
a particular situation). Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A 142 By-^onde pe broke . . I hope[de] 
pat mote merked wore. ibid. B. 637 Messez of mylke he 
merkkez bytwene. 

2 . To make a mark or marks on (anything) as by 
drawing, stamping, impressing, applying, cutting, 
or the like. 

a X035 Laws of Canute It. c. 32 (Schmid) Gifpeowman set 
l>am ordale ful weorSe, mearcie man hine set bam forman 
cyrre. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 87 God het Moyses..pet heo 
sculden . . merki mid ban blode hore duren. a 1300 Cursor M. 
21698 To tuelue men taght bai wandes tuelue, llkan merked 
his nim-self. _ CX420 Ballad. on Husb. n. 401 Nowe is tyme 
..The lambis and the beestis more & lesse To marke. 
7x466 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. II. 293 Ther is on potte 
that is morkyn ondre the bottome ij tymes with thyes letteris 
M. P. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 431 b/x He was marked or 
tokenedonthelyppes ofhym with anhote andbrennyngyron. 
c 1490 — Rule St. Benet (E. E. T, S.) 136 Yf that he can not 
write & marke it with his owne sygne. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. 

§ 52 Se that they [the sheep] be well marked. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 80 b, The byshoppes ministers are 
wont to marke mens foreheades with Assnes. x6xx Shaks. 
Cytnb. in. iii. 56 My bodie’s mark’d With Roman Swords. 
*682 True Protest. Mercury No. 105. 2/2 He stole a Silver 
Tankard, marked I. F. 1712-13 Swift Jml. to Stella 
22 Feb., Miss is recovering [from the small-pox]. I know 
not bow much she will be marked. 1844 Halliwell Octa- 
vian (Percy Soc.)_ Pref. xx In the Cambridge manuscript, 
now marked Ff. ii. 38, his name is spelt Octavyan. x&68 
Dickens Uncomm . Trav. xvii, The Guard comes clambering 
round to mark the tickets. 

absol. X4,. Debate. Carpenter's Tools in Halliw. Nugse 
Poet. 15 1 je, 3e\ seyd the lyne and the chalke..‘I schall 
merke upone the Wode And kepe his mesures trew and gode 
Mod. This pencil won’t mark. 

b. spec, f (a) To embroider (obs .) ; (b) To place 
an identifying mark on linen or other household 
furniture by means of embroidery or stitching, or 
with marking-ink. 

1x400 Emare 386 She tawghte hem to seweand marke all 
maner of sylkyn werke. 1530 Palsgr. 633/1 All my thynges 
be marked with this marke. 1704 Lend. Gas. No. 3981/4 
Handkerchiefs, marked with W, 17x3 Rules Lambeth Girls 
Sch. v. in N. Q, (1902) oth Ser. X. 256/2 They are to 
be taught to Read, "Write, Spin, Knit and Sew and Mark. 
*888 J. Payn Myst, Mirbridge xvii. II. 17 We are marking 
the house linen. 1890 Sarah Tytler Jean Keir 43 She 
marked their handkerchiefs. 

C. Comm. To attach to (an article) figures or 
signs indicating the price. To mark down : to 
label (goods) with a lower figure; to reduce the 
indicated price of (anything). 


*894 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 5/7 All seaborne qualities [of coal] 
were marked down 3 s. per ton. 1896 Howells impressions 
# Exp. 53 She was dressed in a.. ready-made suit, which 
somehow suggested itself as having been ‘ marked down’. 
Mod, Advt, All goods are marked in plain figures. 

d. pass. To have or bear natural marks. Also fig. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 5477 His kyngdom was clene clustrit 
with hilles, AH merkyd with mounteyns, & with mayn hylles, 
1600 Maydes Metamorph. v. i. 127 Is not this hard luck to 
wander so long, And in the end to finde his wife markt 
wrong. [She has been transformed into a man.] 1697 
Dkyden Virg. Georg, iv. 150 The better Brood, unlike the 
Bastard Crew, Are mark'd with Royal Streaks of shining 
Hue 1835 W, S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. I. 387 The 
species of the genus Argynnis.. are elegantly marked with 
silvery spots. 

3 . To form or portray by making marks. 

1300 Gower Conf. III. 123 The nynthe Signe. .Is cleped 
Sagittarius, The whos figure is marked thus, A Monstre with 
a bowe on honde. c 1391 Chaucer Astral 1. § 12 Next the 
foreeide Cercle of the Abe., under the cros-lyne, is marked 
the scale. 111400-50 Alexander 2636 He cled him all in 
clene stele a conyschaunce ouire, pat made was & merkid 
on pe messedone armes, 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s 
Trav. 1. 20X They'd have this to be the Figure of St. Jerome, 
which God was pleased should be marked upon that Stone, 
because of the great love he had for that place. 

+ 4 . Used to render L. signdre ‘ to seal’. Obs. 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 66 Signantes lapidem, 
mercande 3one stall. 1382 Wyclif John iii. 33 He that hath 
takun his witnessing, hath markid that God is sothfast. 
f 5 . To make with the hand (the sign of the 
cross) ; to make the sign of the cross upon (one’s 
breast, etc.), to * cross ’ (oneself). Also, to invest 
(a person) with the sign of the cross in token of 
his joining a crusade. Obs. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 127 Vppon heom alswa we er seiden 
we sculen markian pet tacne of pere halie rode. 1303 
R. Bkunne Haudl. Synne 7848 pe bedde, ne hym, ne durst 
pey touche. So had he marked hym with pe crouche. a 1330 
Otuei 891 pei markeden hem alle pre, To him pat polededep- 
on tre. c 1440 Alph. Tales 80 pan pis holie man sayd vnto 
hym ; 1 Bruther, Ci os & mark pi harte ! what is pat att pou 
spekis vnto pi selfe? 1 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 155 
lierry [III] was merkyd with the tokne of the Holy Crosse, 
for to go to Jerusalem, c XS50 Battle of Otterburn xliv. in 
Child Ballads III. 297 Euery man thynke on hys trewe-love. 
And marke hym to theTrenite. 1377 m Picton L’pool Mimic. 
Rec. (1883) l. 49 First of ad he did mark himself unto God. 
6. fig. To designate as if by placing a mark 
upon; to destine. Const, for f to, to and inf. 
+ Also with complement, to designate as being (so 
and so). (Obs.) 

a 1000 Cxdmmis Gen. 459 (Gr.) pa him to ^ingran self 
metod mancynnes meareode selfa. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
XL 253, I was markid withoute mercy & myn name entrid 
In pe iegende of lif longe er I were, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
12x36 My maydynhed I merk to myghtifud goddis. c 1440 
York Myst. xvii. 257 Hayll 1 pou marc us pi men and make 
vs in mynde. 1566 Clough in Burgon Life Gresham (1839) 
II. x68 Some that were his friends bade hym gett hym 
awaye for that he was niarkyd : wheruppon he went home, 
and went to his bed. 1390 Marlowe Edtv. ii, hi. ii, A 
boy.. Thou art not markt to manie dates on earth. 1396 
Shaks. r Hen. IV, 111. i. 41 These signes haue markt me 
extraordinarie. 1599 — Hen. V, iv. iii. 20 If we are markt to 
die, we are en ow To doe our Countrey losse. 1638 Quarles 
Hieroglyph, i. 46 Ere he had life, estated in his Vrne, And 
markt for death. 1750 Gray Elegy Epit 4 Melancholy mark’d 
him for her own. 1856 Fboude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 265 
The persons whom he named.. became marked at once for 
persecution. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviiL 
154 The high ground, .which William’s keen eye would at 
the first glance mark as the site of the future castle. 1892 
Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads, Cleared yi, They never marked 
a man for death . -They only said ‘ intimidate ’. 
to. with out. 

c 1400 York Myst. xxx. 519 And perfore, to go with yone 
gest, Yhe marke vs out of pe manliest men. 1706 E. 
Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 20 That lucky Youth 
is certainly mark’d out for a Commission. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 345 The law will not pass him over, 
ana marks him out, in rei exemphim et infamiam. 1853 
Lytton My Novel m, xxiv, Suspected persons were naturally 
marked out by Mr. Stirn, and reported to his_ employer. 
1862 Stanley Jem. Ch. (1877) I. xviii. 338 The little mantle 
. .had from his earliest years marked him out as an almost 
royal personage. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. 
xviii. 241 The men of Durham, who had been marked out 
for the slaughter. 1893 Traill Social Eng. Introd. 48 The 
country, .wnich had been marked out by destiny to become 
the greatest manufacturer in the world. 

f c. To mete out, allot, apportion. (Chiefly in 
alliteration with meed.) Const . dat. Obs, poet. 

1340-70 AUsaunder 284 Hee.. swore swiftliche his othe.. 
too merken hem care. Ibid. 497 With menne of Mesopotame 
to mark pe teene. c 1375 Cursor M. 272 (Fairf.) Mirp he 
merkis mon to rnede. 1377 Langl .P. PL B. xn. 186 Wo 
was hym marked that wade mote with the lewed ! c 1400 
Rule St. Benet 66/678 He til vs merkes slik mede. c 1460 
Towneiey Myst. xx. 630 He shad no more hym godys son 
call. We shall marke hym truly his mede. c 1470 Got. <¥■ 
Gaw, 807 Yone berne in the battale wd ye noght forbere, For 
al the mobil on the mold, merkit to meid. 

d. To separate from something else as by draw- 
ing a boundary line or imposing a distinctive 
mark. Now chiefly with off. 

X703 Rowe Ulyss. tv. i. 1532 This Night.. Mark’d from 
the rest of the Revolving Year, And set apart. 179a Char- 
lotte Smith Desmond I. 63 Amiable people of rank.. who 
are no longer marked by their titles from that canaille with 
which [etc.]. 1869 Tozer Night, Turkey II. 264 The 

Popular Tale is thus marked off by features of its own from 
ordinary stories. 1871 G. Meredith H. RichmondXn, I know 
that this possession of hers [her courage], which identifies 
her and marks her from the rest of us, would bear the ordeal 
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offire. 1877 tr. Tide's Hist. Relig. 16 He marks off the 
Semites from them very decidedly. 

7 . To express or indicate by marks or signs. 

a. t To indicate in writing, note. Obs, Also, 
to indicate or represent by symbolic marks. 

atooo Pkcenix 333 Weras . . mearciaS on tnarm-stane 
hwonue se daig and seo tid dryhtum geeawe fraitwe flyht- 
hwates. a 1225 Auer. R. 42 peo ureisuns pet ich nabbe bute 
imerked beoS iwriten oueral. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, u. 
met. vii. 47 (Camb. MS.) What is now brutus or stierne 
catotin V The thynne fame yit lastinge of hir ydel names 
is marked with a fewe letterys. f 1380 Wyclif Whs. (rSSo) 
387 pai wer not constrenyd be nede for to begge; as grete 
clerkis merken vp-on pis worde of he gospelle. where criste 
saif> pus: ‘When pu makist pine feeste, pat is’, of almes, 
‘calle pore, feble, lame & blynde’. 1387 Thevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 41 Whert'ore in pis book I scbal marke as 1 may 
how and in what ijeres such defautes iille. a 1794 Gibbon 
Autobiog. (1896) 257 After marking the date.. the manu- 
script was deposited in my bureau. 1879 Pekowne in Ex- 
positor IX. 411 He draws the chart and marks the sunken 
reefs. 1890 H. Sweet Prim. Spoken Eng. 3 if a word has 
two strong stresses, .both must be marked. 

b. In games : To record (the points gained by 
the players). Chiefly ahol. and in phr. to mark 
the gome. 

1816 Singer Playing Cards 239 If he cannot answer him 
by shewing the third of them, he who asks the question 
marks five points. 1861 Whyte Melville Good for N. I. 
154 John Gordon good-naturedly proposed a [billiard] match 
with the young lady, if Miss Jones would come and ‘ mark'. 
1870 ‘ Cavendish ’ 'Game of Bcziqne 21 Eleven counters are 
required by each player — one large round one that marks 
Soo [etc.]. i885 Euchre : how to play it 108 Marking 
the Game, counting. 

c. col loq. To mark up : to add (an item) to atavern 
score ; hence, to give credit for ; = Chalk v. 3 b. 

1899 Tit-Bits 22 July 322/1, { shaved a gentleman who 
asked me to mark it up. 

cl. absol. Of a horse : To indicate its age by 
'mark of mouth’. 

1842 C. W. Johnson Farmer's Encycl. s.v., A horse.ris 
said to mark when he shows his age by a black spot, .which 
appears at about five and a half years old, in the cavities of 
the corner-teeth, and is gone when he is eight years old. 

e. Of a graduated instrument ; To show, ‘ re- 
gister’ (so many degrees, . etc.). 

1882 Floyer Unexpl. Baluchistan 179 The barometer 
marked 27-265, being .about 3,540 feet. 

8 . In immaterial sense: a. To make perceptible 
or recognizable, by some sign or indication, b. To 
manifest,' testify’ (one’s approval, displeasure, etc.) 
by some significant act, or by reward or punishment. 
(Now only with obj. qualified by possessive.) 
■f Also, with clause as obj. : To indicate by action. 

a. 1904 Grove's Did. Mus, 1. 18/t The famous instrumen- 
talists of the classical school, .were accustomed to mark the 
natural accent, .by a hardly perceptible prolongation of the 
first note of the bar. 

b. 1791 Duchess of YorkW. 91 The Kingcontinued to mark 
the same degree of favor to him as ever. 1807 C. Simeon 
in Carus Mem. <(■ Life (1847) lx - 22 7 Unless God, by a 
special interposition of his Providence,, .mark his own will 
respecting it. 1808 Scott Alarm. Vi. xxvii, Eustace. . A look 
and sign to Clara cast, To mark he would return. 1863 Mrs. 
Gaseell Sylvia's Lovers xliii, She dusted a chair.. for 
Sylvia, silting down herself on a three-legged stool to mark 
her sense of the difference in their conditions. 

9. To be a mark of or upon. a. To be an in- 
dication of the position or course of. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Tran. i. 265 Pillars.. are 
put there to mark the way, because it is a Desart. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 486 The Sov’reign of the Heav'us 
has set on high The Moon, to mark the Changes of the Sky. 
1762 Falconer Shipwreck (1796) I. 164 Eternal powers 1 
What ruins from afar Mark the fell track of desolating war. 
1770 ? Logan Cuckoo ii, Hast thou a star to guide thy path 
Or mark the rolling year? 1823 F. Clissold Ascent lift. 
Blanc 23 A circle of thin haze, .marked dimly the limits be- 
tween heaven and earth, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 209 
A withered pine on the opposite mountain marking the 
oilier terminus. 1868 M. Arnold Sch. <y Univ, Cont. 154 
Wolf’s coming to Halle in 1783. .marks an era [etc.]. 1S69 

Tozer Highl. Turkey I. 36 The Bunarbashi river, which is 
marked at first by the plantation at its source, and after- 
wards by the green marshes which fringe its sides. 1878 
Browning La Saisiaz 17 Where the blue lake’s wrinkle 
marks the river’s inrush pale. 

b. pass. Of lines, features, etc. : To be (more or 
less) strikingly noticeable. Chiefly with adverbs. 
(Cf. Marked ppl. a.) 

1824 Macaulay Mitfords. Hist. Greece Misc. Writ, i860 
I. 156 The line of demarcation between good and bad men 
is so faintly marked as often to elude the most careful 
investigation. 1850 Leitcii tr, C. 0 . Mailer's Anc. Art 
§ 204 (ed. 2) 193 The wrinkles about the eyes and mouth 
[are] strongly marked, _ i860 Tyndall Glac. n. x. 280 The 
junction between it and its neighbours is plainly marked. 

c. To he a distinguishing mark or character of 
(a person, etc.) ; to be a noteworthy feature or 
attendant circumstance of (an action, incident). 
Often pass., to be characterized, distinguished, or 
made remarkable (now only const, by'). 

a 166 1 Fuller Worthies _( 1662) 1. Essex 334 They being 
mark’d alike in their poeticall parts [etc.]. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1744 His [Savage’s] character was marked by 
profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude. 1863 Fr, A. Kemble 
Redd. in Georgia (N. Y. ed.) 246 To-day. .my visit to the 
Infirmary was marked by an event which has not occurred 
before — the death of one of the poor slaves while I was 
there. 1863 Cowden Clarke Skaks. Char. x. 253 No triumph 
•—no exultation, .marks her manner. 1874 Green Short 
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Hist. ii. § 1. 62 The long internal tranquillity -which marked 
the rule of our foreign masters. 1878 Maclear Celts ii. 
(1879) 20 Solemn ceremonies marked the gathering of the 
plant. 

d. To diversify, be a landmark upon. 

1830 Tennyson Mariana 43 For leagues no other tree did 
mark The level waste, the rounding gray. 

10. Mil. a. To indicate the pivots, formations, 
etc. in military evolutions. 

1796 instr. S,- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 160 Its adjutant and 
those of the regiments standing to its left, .will mark each 
his own left, the adjutants of the regiments to its right. .will 
mark each its own right [etc.]. 1889 Infantry Drill 88 If 
the horses are unsteady, they [the officers] must dismount 
and mark the points on foot. /hid. 18 6 The assistant adju- 
tauts-general of the base division will mark the point of 
appui, and assistant adjutants-general will mark the distant 
points for their respective divisions. 

b. 2b mark time : to move the feet as in march- 
ing but without advancing. Also transf and fig. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 17 On the word Mark Time , 
the foot then advancing completes its pace, after which the 
cadence is continued, without gaining any ground. 1837 
Macaulay Ess., Bacon (ed. Montague) II. 200 The human 
mind accordingly, instead of marching, merely marked 
time. 1903 F. W, H. Myers Hum. Personality II. 2g6 The 
Agnostic’s appeal to us to halt and mark time. 

II. To direct one’s course or aim. 

f 11. To direct (one’s way). Also rejl. and intr,, 
to proceed, advance. Oh. 

c 1205 Lay. 5642 J)a cnihtes weoren wise., and heom 
markede faf5, touward Munt-giu heo ferden. Ibid. 26309 
ForS J>a eorles wenden. .and mcercoden en.ne wad ]>e ouer 
antie muute Iasi, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. ( Magdalena ) 
784 Sclio til wildivnes has socht, yddir ewinely can hyr 
mark, la 1400 Marie Arth. 3595 Nowe bownes the bolde 
kynge with [his] beste knyghtes, . .Merkes ouer the mown- 
taynes fulle mervaylous wayes. 14. . Henry soils Twa Myss 
195 in Bannatyne MS. (18S1) 965 Quhen scho was furth and 
fre, scho . . mirrely mirkit vnto the mvre. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems lxxi. 20 Oft thow hes rcfu.sk Till cum ws till, or jit 
till merk ws neir. _ 1513 Douglas /Ends Exclamacioun 1 
Now throw the deip fast to the port l mark. 1596 Dal- 
rymplf. tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 406 The Queue hard this 
ansuer,quhilk quhen scho hard, she markes to Dunbar. 
j*12. To aim a blow or missile at ; to strike, hit. 
13.. Caw. .]• Gr. Knt. 1592 j>e mon merkkez hym wel, as 
pay inette fyrst, . . Hit hym vp to pe hult. 1399 Lange. Rich. 
Redeles in. 26S Rewlers of rewmes.. Were not yffoundid.. 
To leue al at likynge. . But to laboure on he la we.. And to 
merke meyntenourz with maces. ? a 1400 Mode Arth. 2206 
He merkes thurghe the maylez the tuyddes in sondyre. 
a 1400 Pistill of Susan 320 He [an Angel J hah brandist his 
brand brennynde so brijt. To Marke pi middel at a Mase 
in more ben in fre, No lose, c 1400 Destr. Troy 7327 He 
merkit hym in ntydward the mydell in two, pat he felle to }>e 
flat erthe. c 1402 Lydg, CompL Bl. Knt. 462 Who that is 
an archer, and ys blend, Marketh nothing, but sheteth as he 
wend. 1513 Douglas AEneis xn. v. 132 Of quham this dart 
hit atie. .at the myddill niarkyt hym full ryeht. 1529 Ras- 
tei.l Pastyme (t8ii) 172 One marked hym with a quarell 
and smote hym in the hede. 

fb. intr. To aim a blow. Const, to. Also 
Sc. to aim, intend to do something. Oh. 

a 1400 Sir Perc. 2067 By then hys swerde owt he get, 
Strykes the geant witliowttene lett, Merkes evene to his 
nekk. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7034 He merkit to Menestaus 
with a mayn dynt, pat he huriit fro his horse to J>e hard 
erthe. c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. y. Pari. Beasts xxxv. 
Of this meniye markaud to get remeid. 157 oSatir. Poems 
Reform, xii. 76 Sen double murther markis to rettle the 
rout. 1596 Dalkympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 399 Pre- 
pareng with al . .thair harte, the destructions of the Catholik 
and Romans Kirk, quhilk vttirlie tha mark to ouirtlu-aw. 

III. To notice or observe. 

13. To notice or keep the eye upon (a person or 
material object) ; to observe ; to watch. Now poet. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xu. 132 Lyuetes to-forn vs vseden 
to marke The selkouthes that thei se'ghen her sones for to 
teche. 146a J. Paston in P. Lett. II. 122 They ar morkyn 
well inowe, and so is John Bylyngfovthe. 1530 Palsgk. 
730/2 Mark hym whan he daunseth, you shall__se hym 
springe lyke a yonckher. 159S Spenser F. Q. Vf. ii. 5 Him 
stedfastly he markt, and saw to bee A goodly youth of 
amiable grace. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 50 God who oft 
descends to visit men Unseen, and through their habita- 
tions walks To mark their doings. 1711 Budgeu. Sped, 
No. it6 f 5, I saw a Hare pop out., .1 marked ihe Way she 
took. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvir. 448 Full well I mark’d the 
features of his face. 1757 Foote Author r. 12 He has not 
mark'd me yet. 1805 Wordsvv. Prelude iv. 390 So near 
that. .1 could mark him well, Myself unseen. 1810 Scott 
Lady ofL. 11. vi, While yet he loiter’d on the spot. It seemed 
as Ellen mark'd him not. 

14. To consider; to observe mentally, give heed 
or attention to. Often with well. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 119 Marke this 
in yowre mynde. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 4 He muste 
.. ernestly and diligently marke wel that he redeth. 
15*9 Su/lptic. to King (E.E.T.S.) 36 Marke well what 
they purpose by this estatute. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xxviii. 
23 Take hede and heare my voyce, pondre and merck 
my wordes wel. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, in. i. 153 And 
if your Grace marke every circumstance, You haue great 
reason to do Richard right. 1611 Bible Ps. xxxvii. 
37 Marke the perfect man, and behold the vpright : for 
the end of that man is peace. 1788 Mrs. Hughes Henry 
4- Isabella III. 30 They had marked a more than ordinary 
regard in his Lordship's behaviour to her. 1790 Norman 
Bertha II. 166 She recollected the husband of her former 
attendant,, .and having marked him framed for villainies 
[etc.]. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise ti. 123 Mark me well. 
184a Miall in Nonconf. II. 8 Another feature of the times 
is worth marking. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xxii, Mark my 
words, Sir Hereward, that cunning Frenchman will treat 
with them one by one. 
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15. Sport, a. frans, To note and keep in mind 
the spot to which (the game) has retired after 
having been ‘ put up ’. Also to mark down. 

When pheasants or partridges are driven from cover, and 
are flying towards the guns, the heaters cry ‘ Mark — Over t' 
c 1450 Treat. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 297 If she neme oon 
rewarde her apon here foule, then merke the covey and goo 
afore them somwhat. i486 Bk. St. Albans b iij b, And go 
after y l by laysour to the partrieh that be marked and doo 
as I shafltell yaw here folowyng. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones 111. ii, The birds flew into it, and were marked, (as it 
is called) by the two sportsmen. 1803 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) 1. 1 We marked the former [ducks] down. 1849 E. E. 
Napier Excurs. S,_ Africa II. 331 He now dashed, .up the 
opposite bank, having marked a second flock of oxen. 1864 
Cornh. Mag. X. 840 It is no good to talk of having marked 
birds down, unless you have distinctly seen a certain toss 
up of the wings as they pitch. 1874 J. W. Long Amer. 
Wildfowl Shooting 154 Mark ! Let them go over. I’ll call 
them down. 1898 Encycl. Sport II. 02 Mark down, to 
keep in view or memory the spot at which the boar went 
to cover. 

b. Of a hound : also absol 

1880 Carnegie Tract. Trap. 16 The dog marked when it 
tried the hole again. Ibid., The dog still remained marking, 
so I went back. 1899 Westni. Gaz. 17 Nov. 2/2 A fox 
was then roused, .and hounds ran him.. finally marking to 
ground after a gallop lasting nearly half an hour. 

c. Football. (See quot. 1897 .) 

1887 Shearman Athletics $ Football 317 When practic- 
able he should mark the same man throughout the game, 
and when the ball is thrown he should always be on the 
alert. 1897 Encycl. Sport 1. 429 (Football) Marking a, man, 
keeping close to an opponent in order to hamper him if he 
should receive the ball. 1901 Scotsman 11 Mar. 4/8 The 
Scottish players, .marked the opposition too carefully to 
permit of their being very troublesome, 

16. absol. or intr. To take notice ; to keep watch ; 
to fix (one’s) attention ; to consider. Sometimes 
followed by indirect question : To ascertain by 
observation {what, whether , etc.). 

1526 Tindai.e Lukei. 36 And marke, thy cosen Elizabeth, 
hath also conceaved a sonne in her oide age. 1563 T. Wil- 
son Logit ie (158 o) 61 The aunsiverer muste at the firste 
hearing of hys [opponent’s] argument, marke whether it 
bee made aecordyng to rules of Logique, or otherwise. 
a 1591 H. Smith Serin. (1637) 309 You marked when your 
Master taught you your trade. *596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. 
i. 313 O vpright Iudge, Marke lew, o learned Iudge. 1611 
Bible i Kings xx. 7 Marke, I pray you, and see how this 
man seeketh misetnefe, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 

xii. 72 Mark diligently until the Plumb-Line. .cut these 
assigned degrees. .that you are to Mount the Gun by. 1781 
Cowper Truth 59 The self-applauding bird, the peacock 
see, — Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he ! 1875 Bryce 
Holy_ Rom. Emp. i. (ed. 5) 3 We shall mark how the new 
religion, rising in the midst of a hostile power ends by em- 
bracing and transforming it. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
282 What they say is — mark, now, and see whether their 
words are true: — they say that the soul of man is immortal. 

Mark, obs. form of Marque, Mirk. 
Mar&able (maukabT),«. Also 7marekable, 
markeable. [f. Mark v. + -able.] 
f 1. W orthy or capable of being marked or noted ; 
remarkable. Obs. [Cf. obs. F. marquable (x6th c.).] 
c 1449 Pecock Itepr. rv. iw 447 Tho othere now seid bisch- 
opis, which thei made aftinvard out of the nov.mhre of 

xij. , as therto sowneth miche the processe. Acts i“. bi 
manie therto markable wordis. 1584 Leycestcrs Commonw, 
(1641) 11 Such a one . . so markeable to the simplest subiect 
of this Land by the publique insignes of his tyrannous pur- 
pose. 1608 Hieron Defence u. xii. 162 Some speciall & 
markeable defectes in his plea, a 1645 Habington Surv, 
Wore, in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. 11. 155 And thease which 
male seeme to some scarce worth the wrytynge, to a curious 
eye maye perhaps be marckable. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 260 
Men. .illustrious and markable, .for sanctity of life. 

2. Capable of receiving a mark or imprint, rare. 

1862 Mrs. CROsr.AND dfrr. Blake III. 288 Fie thought 
Emily Neville a beautiful name, and now all ‘markable’ 
gifts were so inscribed. 

Hence f Ma*rkably adv., remarkably. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomd. 262 So mavkably uncertain 
and giddy-headed herein are we. 

Markal, variant of Meroax, Sc. dial. 
Markasit(e, obs. forms of Marcasite. 

Marke, obs. form of Marque, Mirk. 

Marked (markt), ppl. a. [f. Mark v. and sb. 

+ -ED.] 

1. Having a visible mark. Also, impressed or 
affixed as a mark ; expressed by a mark. 

931 in Birch Cartul. Sax. (1887) II. 358 Daere gemearco- 
dan me set aleburnan. 1609 Douland Oruitk. Microl. 9 Of 
Keyes some are . .marked Keyes, others are called vnmarked 
Keyes. Of the marked, there are fiue principall . . which 
the Ambrosians . . did mark with colours. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. 1. 227 A marked stone in the pavement. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Card, Among sharpers divers sorts of 
false or fraudulent cards have heen contrived ; as marked 
cards. 1768 N. Car. Col. R ec. VII. 853 From the top of Tryon 
Mountain beginning at the marked Trees thereon [etc.]. 
1875 Chamb. Jml. 16 Jan. 45 A number of prettily marked 
ones [re. snails]. 1893 F. Anstey Voces Populi Ser. n. 5 
Herr Von K. is preparing to fire a marked half-crown from 
a blunderbuss. 

absol. 1623 Wodroephe Marrow Fr. Tongue 319/2 From 
the Marcked of the Hand of God, and from Traytor s Hands, 
the Lord keepe vs. 

b. Special collocations: marked bar, a par- 
ticular form of pig-iron ; marked file, a file of 
newspapers or journals upon the articles in which 
the names of the writers have been recorded j 
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marked iron = marked bar ; marked price, the 
price indicated by written signs placed on goods 
offered for sale; marked proof, an impression 
of an engraving in which some detail is left un- 
finished as a mark of an early state of the plate. 

1887 Daily News 19 Oct. 2/6_ In many instances the 
marked prices are clearly prohibitive. 1888 Hid. 24 Sept. 
2/7 Marked bars are almost the only class of iron that have 
not been advanced. . . Most marked bar houses are in a 
better position than they have been for a year- or two past. 
fin'd, to Dec. 2/8 Marked iron is unchanged. 1902 Daily 
Citron. 1 May 5/2 There are many ‘marked files’ in the 
British Museum. 

2 . Marked man : one whose conduct is watched 
with hostile intent; one who is kept in mind as 
an object for suspicion or vengeance. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike xi, 125 You are a 
marked man in Manchester, .. no master in any trade will 
take you in among his men. 1855 Macaulay H ist. Eng;. 
xviii. IV. 235 If they had fancied that they were marked 
men, they might.. have become traitors. 1882 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ck, Eng. II. 285 On the accession of Queen Mary he 
naturally became a marked man. 

3 . Emphasized, rendered evident ; clearly defined, 
easy to distinguish or recognize. Also with pre- 
fixed adv., as well-, strongly-marked. 

1795 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 281, I do not think 
the rule applicable to this case ; it was too marked and too 
official. 1797 M. Baillie Mart. Altai. (1807) 72 Any well 
marked example of this disease. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. vii. 42 He looked at the flower-pot with 
marked disdain. 1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's Formal. 
(ed. 2) 9 A quarter of a grain has generally a marked action 
on a healthy man. 1841 Brewster Mart. Set. 11. iii. (1856) 
134 We slightly resented a piece of marked incivility. 1853 
Lytton My Novel x. xiv, Of those qualities enumerated 
above, . . Audley Egerton only exhibited to a marked degree 
— the common sense and the readiness. _ 1875 W, S. Hay- 
ward Love agst. World i, The third with more marked 
features. 1888 Poor Nellie 82 George avoided you in the 
mast marked manner. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 933 
The antipyrine-rash . . is not accompanied by marked fever, 

b. Of rhythm, accent, etc. 

1818 Hallam Mid. Ages ix. i. (1868) 599 Their hymns de- 
pended, for metrical effect, on the marked accents and 
powerful rhymes which the Latin language affords. 

Markedly (maukedli), adv. [f. Marked a . 
+ -ly 2 .J In a marked manner or degree. 

A favourite 19th c. adverb. 

1811 in Southey Life A. Bell (1844) II. 389 The Bishop. . 
was markedly civil, both to myself and Davis. 1842 J. Ster- 
ling Ess. etc. (1S48) I. 442 The collection includes poems 
of four markedly different kinds. 1899 A llbutfs Syst. Med. 
VIII. 838 As a rule epithelioma of the muco-cutaneous 
functions affects the glands early and markedly. 

Markedness (maukednes). [f. Masked a . 
+ -ness.] The condition of being marked. 

1846 Poe L. G. Clark Wks. 1864III. no The markedness 
by which he is noticeable for nothing. 1885 J. Grote Moral 
Ideals xix. 451 Individuality of character is markedness. 

Markee,Markenes,obs.ff.MARQUBE, Mirkness. 
Marker (maukai). [f. Mark v. + -er i. OE. 
had mearcere as a gloss on L. notdrius . ] 

1 . One who marks, a. One whose duty it is to 
mark game (see Mark v. 15). 

i486 Bk. St. Albans B iijb, Let yowre spanyellis fynde a 
Couy of partrichys and when thay be put vpp . . ye most haue 
markeris to marke som of thay m, and then cowjple vp yowre 
houndys. 1898 Encycl. Sport II. 75 When either of the 
markers has marked birds, he should blow his whistle once. 

b. One who records the score in competitive 
games (e.g. tennis, billiards, etc.), or at target 
practice, f In Cricket = scorer. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 403/2 It is pitie y t the 
man wer not made a marker of chases in some tenis play. 
1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. 4- 7 as. (Camden) 177 John 
Webb, J ohn and Charles Diinion, markers in the tenis courts 
at Whitehall and Windsor. 1754 J. Love Cricket (1770) 5 
Save when the [billiard] Marker bellows out, Six love. 1774 
Covent-Garden Mag. Aug. 283/2 [Cricket] If one of these 
gentry should be appointed marker, he will favour the side 
that he wishes to win. 1839 Lever Davenport Dunn 27 
Sam Crozier was a marker at a billiard-table in Tralee. 
1861 Times 23 Aug., A private of the Royal Marines .. 
was acting as a marker at the targets during the firing of 
the Volunteers. 1898 Encycl, Sport II. 242 Most games [of 
rackets] at clubs, and all matches, are played under the eye 
and voice of a marker who is placed in the gallery. 

e. One employed to keep a record of attendances, 
in a class, school, or college. 

At Cambridge, a person appointed to priclc off the names 
of those present at the service in a college chapel. 

1708 Coleridge Let. 19 Feb., Every ward [in Christ’s Hos- 
pi tal] was governed by four Monitors, . . and by four Markers. 
1820 Lamb Elia Ser, 1. Christ's Hasp, 35 Vrs. ago, The 
markers (those who were appointed to hear the Bible read 
in the wards on Sunday morning and evening), 1849 
Blackw. Mag. May 601 His name prick'd off upon the 
marker's roll, No twinge of conscience racks his easy soul. 
1893 Month Aug. 49o There are [in a Manchester indus- 
trial school] two non-commissioned officers, or monitors, 
who are termed the striper and marker respectively. 

d. In Welsh slate quarries: An official employed 
to check the quantity of work done by the men. 

1901 Daily Chron. 1 5 May 8/6 One man, .who occupied the 
position of marker in the quarries, . turned back. 

e. Mil. One who is placed as a pivot or forma- 
tion mark in military evolutions. 

1796 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry { 18x3)100 Markers will always 
be placed, to give the precise ground on which the counter- 
march is to be made. 1832 Prop. Regul, Instr . Cavalry 


in. 53 The Markers to be employed for Regimental Move- 
ments are the Adjutant, the Regimental Serjeant Major, 
and one non-commissioned Officer for each Squadron. 

f. One who puts a mark, stamp, brand, etc. 
upon something. Marker-off \ a workman who per- 
forms certain processes in pianoforte scale making. 

X 5 S 3 Act -j Edit). VI, c. 7 § 1 The penaltie . . dependeth . . 
not upon the seller, ne maker, marker or fellor of the same 
[Fuel]]. 1737 Chamber lay ne s s St. Gt. Brit. 11, m. (ed. 33) 
94 Marker of Dice, John Rollos. 1889 Work 23 Nov. I. 
564/3 The business of the marker-off is. .to plane the bridges 
to their proper height, mark the scale [etc.]. 1901 Daily 

Chron. 3 Dec. 10/6 Piano Markers-off and Assistant Markers- 
off wanted. 

g. One who notes or observes. Obs. 
c 1530 Cheke Matt, x vi. note. As in y° beginning of Orestes 
of Euripides it mai appear, and els whear communli to a 
marker hearof. 

+ 3 i. slang. (See quot.) Obs. 

1391 Greene and Pt. Conny catching Wks. (Grosart) X. 
86 In Lifting Law, He that first stealeth [is] the Lift. He 
that receiues it the Markar. 
i. nonce-use. A marksman. 

1820 Scott Monast. xviii, The best marker may shoot a 
how’s length beside. 

2 . An implement or tool for marking. 

In many specific applications, e. g. an implement for tracing 
lines on the ground in laying out garden beds, preparing 
for planting rows of trees, etc. ; an appliance in a sewing 
machine for making a crease on the cloth to serve as a guide 
for stitching or folding ; a pointed tool or stylus for marking 
wood to be cut. 

1723 W. HAi.FFENNY .Seawff Building 52 With a Marker 
describe the Cross-Joints. 1870 Advt., Bezique Playing 
Cards. .with Markers. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 
584/2 Marker. . .An implement for marking off rows on the 
ground, as a guide for planting or dropping. 

3 . = Book-marker (Book sb. 18). 

1852 Miss Mitford Recoil. II. 184, I had no marker, and 
the richly bound volume closed as if instinctively. 1853 
Dale tr. Baldeschi's Ceremonial 293 When carrying the 
Missal, he will take care not to displace the markers. 

4 . slang. Something worthy to be compared. 

1805 H. P. Robinson Men Born Equal 145 It ain’t a 

marker to what’s ahead. 

Market (mauket), sb. Forms : a. 2 (dal.), 4-6 
markete, 3 (dal ) . mareatte , 4 markatte, 4-6 mar- 
kette, 4-6 markat,4~7 mareat, -kett,6 mareatt, 
(4 marked, 5 markytb.(e, marget, 5-6 markit, 6 
-yt,-yd,-eth, marchet, 7 marquet), 2-market. @. 
(chiefly Se . ) 4-6 merkat, 5-8 mercat, 5-7 mercate, 
(4 merkete, 5 -et, 6 -ett, -it, -yte, 7 merkate). 
[Late OE. market, a. ONF. market (Central OB’. 
marchiet, marchif , mod.F. marcfU) — Pr. marcat-z, 
Sp., Pg. mercado , It. mercato L. mercatu-s, f. 
mercari to trade: see Mercantile. The Romanic 
word was early adopted into the Teut. laugs. : cf. 
OHG, mark&t, merkdt, merch&t (MUG. market, 
merket, mod.G, markt), OB’ris. nierked, Du. markt 
(see Mart sb.), ON. markatSr, marknatr (Sw. 
marknad , Da. marked). 

It is not certain that the word was introduced into Eng- 
land before the 12th c., though it occurs in documents 
ostensibly of the nth and 10th centuries; even if these be 
in substance genuine, they are modernized in language.] 

1 . The meeting or congregating together of people 
for the purchase and sale of provisions or live- 
stock, publicly exposed, at a fixed time and place ; 
the occasion, or time during which such goods are 
exposed for sale ; also, the company of people at 
such a meeting, f High market : the time when 
the market is busiest. 

After to or from the article is very often omitted. 
c 1154 O- E. Chron. an. 1125 (Laud MS.) He ne mihte 
cysten aenne peni at anne market., civets Bestiary 401 Be 
man Sat ocler biswikeS.rin mot erin market, c 1380 wycuf 
Wks. (1880) 172 Prestis also ben ina[r]chaumis. .& beten 
marketis [etc.]. 1413 Pilgr. Sovile (Caxton 1483) in. vii. 54 
Vsurerswyllen nought be hyghely renomed of theyr craft ne 
cryen it in the markett. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccvi. 187 
He lete crye thurgh his patent in euery faire and in euery 
markete of Englond. 1563 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 306 Everye Satterdaye . . there shalbe a commen 
markett for . . cattell. 1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1 . 280 
To by or sell any maner of tymmer, greit or small, bot in 
oppin and plane marcattis. a 1649 Winthrop New Eng. 
(1853) I. 148 By order of court a mercate was erected at 
Boston, to be kept upon Thursday. 1775 S. J. Pratt 
Liberal Op in. xlviii. (1783) II. 67 There [at Smithfield] 
it is high market. 1839 Penny Cycl._ XIV. 42+ When 
the whole bulk of the articles to be sold is brought into the 
market . . , the market is called a pitched market ; when only 
a small portion is brought ..it is called & sample market, 
1849 Lytton Caxtons 39 My mother had coaxed Caxton to 
walk with her to market. 1899 Blackw, Mag. Jan. 45/2 
A rendezvous . .where a market was opened for the Indians 
in the vicinity. 

Jig. 1340 Ayenl. 23 pet is pe dyeules peni huermide he 
bayp alle j>e uayre pane-worpes ine the markatte of pise 
wordle. 1600 Suaks. A. V. L. 111. v. 60 Thanke heauen, 
fasting, for a good mans loue ; , .Sell when you can, you are 
not for all markets. 

b. Phrases, more or less metaphorical. + To be 
at market : to be for sale {lit. and Jig.). To bring 
to market : to offer for sale (lit. and Jig.). To bring 
one's eggs (or one's hogs) to a bad market-, to suffer 
the failure of one’s schemes. To feed (cattle) to 
market : to feed for sale. To go to market-, (colloq.) 
tomakean attempt. at something. To go {badly, etc.) 


to market : to make a (bad, etc.) bargain. To 
Jut into market : to make a matter of bargain 
and sale. + To run before one's horse to market : 
to count the gain before the bargain is made. 

1594 Shaks. Rich, III, 1. i. 160 But yet I run before my 
horse to Market 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Cupid’s Rev. 1. i, We 
haue brought Our eggs and muskadine to a faire market. 
a 1616 — Bonduca v. ti, You have brought your hogs to a 
fine market. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. x. 25 Such a Man 
would bring His Soule to Mercate. 1776 Adam Smith W.N. 

I. vii. I. 68 When the quantity of any commodity which is 
brought to market falls short of the effectual demand. 1800 
Jefferson Let. to J. Madison 4 Mar., Writ, 1854 IV. 324 
H. Marshal voting of course with them, as did, and frequently 
does ***, of****, who is perfectly at market. 1801 — Let. to 
Monroe 24 Nov ; Ibid. IV. 420 A very great extent of country, 
north of the Ohio, ..is now at market. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 
H.ix.Vv Theschoolmasier. .broughthiseggstoabad market. 
1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 23 When .. they found they 
had been badly to market, thay declared themselves off. 1821 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Imperf. Syntp., They seldom wait to 
mature a proposition, but e’en bring it to market in the 
green ear. _ 1844 Emerson Led., Vng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 300 This is the good and this the evil of trade, that it 
would put everything into market. 1890 * R. Boldrewood’ 
Col, Reformer I. xi. 168 If you hadn’t come forward .. the 
first time he propped, he mightn’t have gone to market at 
all. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 156 These [sheep] being 
specially fed to market. 

c. Market overt (in Law) : open market; the ex- 
posal of vendible goods in an open place so that 
any one who passes by may see them. 

1602 Fulbecke ist Pt. Parall. 7 If a felon sell a Horse 
without couin in a Market ouert, this doth alter the pro- 
perty. 1766 Blackstonf, Conim. II. xxx. 449 Market overt 
in the country is only held on .. special days .. ; but in 
London every day, except Sunday, is market day. 1880 
Sat. Rev. 28 Feb. 281 A certain article was submitted for 
analysis by its proprietors to a distinguished analyst, who 
thoughtfully provided himself with another sample of it 
bought in market overt. 

d. Stock Exchange. (See qnot. 1887.) 

1880 Guide to Stock Each. 35 The distinctions between 
classes of business on the Stock Exchange are known as 
‘ markets and each jobber is supposed to operate in his 
own market. 1887 Encycl, Brit. XXII. 557/1 What are 
known as the ‘ markets ' in the stock exchange are simply 
groups of jobbers distributed here and there on the floor of 
the house. 

2 . Law. The privilege granted to the lord of a 
manor, a municipality or other body, to establish 
a meeting of persons to buy and sell. 

[? a io 66 -]ii 5 o Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. IV. 209 pact . . se abbod and 8a gebroSra into Rame- 
sege habben 3 a socne on eallen pingen ofer heom and Sat 
market set Dunham. 1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 521/1 Courtes, 
Warennes, Mercates, Rentes . . to the seid Priory., belong- 
ing. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Market , . .signifieth. .also the 
liberty or priuUedge whereby a towne is enabled to keepe 
a market. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 276 So where 
a man has a market to bold on the Saturday, and he holds 
it on another day, the market shall be forfeited. 

3 . A public place, whether an open space or 
covered building, in which cattle, provisions, etc. 
are exposed for sale ; a market-place, market-house. 

c 1250 Kent. Serin, in O. E. Misc, 33 So ha kam into pe 
Mareatte so he fond werkmen bet were idel, 13. . A ’.Alls. 
j 1515 A temple ther was, amydde the market, c 1477 Caxton 
Jason 79 They began a bataile upon the market. 1521 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 4 A howse in the marketh. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xvii. 149 The comont pepil . . conuoyit them 
to the plane mercat befor the capitol. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess Bristol 10 Apr., The markets are 
most of them handsome squares. 1872 All Year Round 
13 Apr. 470/1 This charitable lady decided on building 
a market. 

b. With prefixed word, indicating the chief 
commodity sold, as cattle , com, fish, meat-market, 
etc., for which see those words. 

4 . The action or business of buying and selling ; 
an instance of this, a commercial transaction, a 
purchase or sale; a (good or bad) bargain, lit. 
and fig. Obs. ex c. in certain phrases : sc e c. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxxviii. 116 Lytell and lytell 
we shall Wynne the castells that these pyllers holde, though 
they departe nowe with a good market, Ibid. xci. [lxxxvii.] 
272 He hadde so good a markette as to escape alyue. a 1348 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI 130 b, The remmaunt not likyng 
their market, departed. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 
xiv. 126 b, I must . . goe to proue them, whether I haue 
made a good mercate in hying of them or not. c 1350 
Chekf. Matt. xxii. 4 Y«' . . went yeer wais, sum to his own 

f round, sum to his mercat. 1399 Warn. Faire Worn. 1. 525 
he must defer her market till to-morrow. 1620 Middleton 
Chaste Maid 11. ii, Second Pro. I prithee look what market 
she hath made. First Pro. Imprimis, sir, a good fat loin of 
mutton. 1625 B. Jqnson Staple of N. 11. iv, What Lick- 
finger? mine old host of Ram-Alley? You ha’ some mercat 
here. 1660 T. M. Hist. Independ. iv. 12 The Juncto.. 
willing to make the best of a bad market, prepare for war. 
1689-90 Temple Ess. Pop. Discont. Wks. 1731 I. 257 Every 
Man speaks of the Fair as his own Market goes in it. 1693 
Dryden Persius v. 201 And with Post-haste thy running 
; Markets make, Be sure to turn the Penny. 1699 Kirkton 
Ch. Hist. (1817) 373 She hade two daughters, ., and for 
these she thought she might make a better mercat in Scot- 
land than in England. 

+ t>. The marketing or selling of (a commodity). 
Also fig. Qbs. 

1604 Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 34 (Qo. 2) What is a man, If his 
chiefe good and market of his time Be but to sleepe and 
feede, a beast, no more. 1680 Morden Geog. Red., Tar- 
tary (1685) 80 Some of them -now-grown Wealthy, by the 
Market of their Slaves, . .wear Sables. 
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e. Phrases, i* To make market : to trade, buy 
and sell ; fig. to have dealings or intercourse with. 
To make a or one’s market of (a possession, an 
occasion) : to make (it) an object or occasion of 
bargaining or profit, to barter away; also, rarely, 
to victimize, make illicit profit out of (a person). 
To make one's ?narketx to do one’s bargaining or 
dealing {lit. ca\& fig.) ■ To mar another's or one's 
market : to spoil his or one’s own trade {lit. and 
Jig.). To mend one’s market', to improve one’s 
bargain. 

134 o Ayenb. 36 And huanne hy hise yze}> poure and nyed- 
uol : jjanne makej> hy mid ham niarcat to do hire niedes. 
<11400-50 A lexander 421 He sa^e, as him thoat, Amon his 
awen god in armes with his qwene, And make with hire 
market as [he] a man were, 1529 Frith Antithesis Wks. 
(iS73) *03/2 He that saith it is better to give our charity 
to the poor . . goeth aboute to marre the Popes market. 
1577 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 658 He. .ressavit ane coip 
bill as ane marchand, gevand him licence to mak marcat in 
the cuntre. 1597 Spenser Shejik. Cal. Sept. 37 They. , maken 
a market [1579-91 mart] of their good name. 1601 Dent 
Pat Aw. Heaven 94 So far off are you from mending your 
market any whit thereby. 1605 in Burgh Rec. Glasgow 
(1876) I. 230 It is. .ordainit. -that it salbe leasum to owttin- 
townis fleschouris ilk day in the oulk to mak markat of 
flesche in this towne. 16x1 Bible Transl, Pref. T 17 It is 
a grieuous thing to neglect a great faire, and to seeke to 
make markets afterwards. <*1635 Naum ton Pragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 58 There was in him., a humour of travelling ; which 
had not some wise men about him lahoured to remove . . he 
would (out of his naturall propension) have marred his own 
market. 1681 Dryden Abs. <V Achit. 1. 503 The next for 
interest sought to . . make their Jewish markets of the 
throne. 1709 S. Sewall Diary 17 Feb., Mr. Gerrish courted 
Mr. Coney’s daughter : and if she should have Mr. Stod- 
dard, she would mend her market. 1713 Steele Guardian 
No. 6 P 3 With his ready Mony the Builder, Mason and 
Carpenter are enabled to make their Market of Gentlemen 
.. who inconsiderately employ them. 1714 Gay Sheph. 
Week Thur. 121, 1 made my maiket long before ’twas night, 
My purse grew heavy, and my basket light. 1793 Burke 
Policy Allies Wks. VII. 171 Prussia, .thinks of nothing but 
making a market of the present confusions. i 83 i Heywood 
Pref. to y. Seaton's Let. (Chetham Soc.) 3 Houses here- 
ditarily accustomed to make a market of their swords. 

5 . Sale as controlled by supply and demand; 
hence, demand (for a commodity). 

1689 Evelyn Diary (1827) IV. 315 They expect a quicker 
jnercate. 1781 Cowper Charity 522 'Tis called a Satire. .. 
Strange 1 how the frequent interjected dash Quickens a 
market, and helps off the trash. 1848 Mill Pol. Peon. I. 
111. ii. § 4. 529 The extra quantity can only find a market, 
by calling forth an additional demand equal to itself. Ibid. 
§ 5. 531 Had they persisted in selling all that they pro- 
duced, they must have forced a market by reducing the 
price. 1861 M. Pattison Pss. (18891 I. 47 Such commo- 
dities, however, . . found little market as yet. 1896 Edith 
Thompson in Monthly Packet Christm. No. 83 Stredza.. 
has lived long enough to know that there is a market for 
treason. 

b. To make a market (Stock Exchange) : to in- 
duce active dealing in any particular stock or shares, 
by being both a buyer and a seller at about the 
same price ; to bring an enterprise to the notice of 
the public by interesting dealers in it (by means of 
options or otherwise). 

1899 Westm. Gaz. 6 Mar. 8/x Amongst the points in com- 
pany law reform . . the next [question] will relate to the old 
abuse of making a market. 

6. Opportunity for buying or selling. To lose 
one's market ; to miss one’s chance of doing busi- 
ness. To overstand one's viarkel : to stand out 
about terms till the opportunity is lost. 

1684 Dryden tr. Theocritus' Idyll, iii. 85 What Madman 
would o’erstand his Market twice? 1691 Locke Money 
Wks. 1727 II. 6 He that wants a Vessel, rather than lose 
his Market, will not stick to have it at the Market-Rate. 
182a Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Mod. Gallantry , When the phrases 
1 antiquated virginity ) and such a one has ‘ overstood her 
market . shall raise immediate offence. 

7 . The market : the particular trade or traffic in 
the commodity specified in the context. Chiefly 
in in or on the market. To be in the market : (of 
a person) to be a buyer ; also (of a possession) to 
be offered for sale (so to come into the market ). 
To engross the market : see quot. 1872. 

1678 R, Filmer Disc. Use for Money 38 The borrowers do 
trade by buying and selling m the Metcat at the same prices 
that the owners of money do. 1776 Adam Smith W. AYi, xi. I. 
263 There are commonly in the market only fou rteen or fifteen 
ounces of silver for one onnee of gold. 1791 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1892 XII. 66 A great quantity of bonds, thrown 
suddenly into the market, . .could not but have effects the 
most injurious to the credit of the U.S. 1841 Lever C. 
O'Malley vi, Every imaginable species of property coming 
into the market. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 535 Enoch ,, 
bought Quaint monsters for the market of those times. r866 
Standard 7 May 2/3 A backwardation of i per cent, was 
freely paid for the delivery of shares, such was the scarcity 
of them in the market. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 379 
Edicts, .against engrossing the market, i. e., buying up the 
stock of any commodity in order to sell it again at an en- 
hanced price. 1883 Black Yolande I. v. 89 If ever Mona* 

f len comes into the market, she’ll snap it up. 1890 ‘ R. 

Ioldrewood ’ Col. Reformer II. xx. 169 You’d have had 
your money in your pocket now, and might have been in 
the market for some of these, .store cattle. 1891 Cycl. Tour. 
Club Monthly Gaz. Nov. 320 The only type of air tyre on 
the market. 

b. With specifying word prefixed. ¥ or coffer-, 


IT'S 

ore-, wage-market, etc,, see those words. Also 

Monky-Mark.lt. 

183a Fraser’s Mag. IV. 720 Even the home market was 
thrown open to the goods of the stranger. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xxxii, In this depressed state of the classical 
market, Mrs. Jarley made extraordinary efforts to stimulate 
the popular taste. 1886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 137 Sheep 
intended for the fat market. 

8 . The rate of purchase and sale ; price in the 
market, market value. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 31 The market goth hy the 
market men. 1586 A. Day Png. Secretary 11. (,1625) 71, I 
hope you will haue regard to the selling of these commodi- 
ties to my best aduantage, wherein I pray you doe your best 
endeuour as the Market serueth. 1647 Ward Simp. Cooler 
(1843) 1 They deal wisely that will stay till the Market is 
fallen. 1780 Burke Sp. Peon. Reform Wks. III. 272 These 
lands at present would sell at a low market. 1800 Pitt in 
G. Rose's Diaries (i860) I. 280 The market, .has.. fallen ys. 
per quarter. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor o/Casterbr. xxiii, Just 
when I sold the markets went lower, and 1 bought up the 
corn of those who had been holding back. i8go ‘ R. Boldre- 
wood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 246 The cattle having ‘ topped 
the market ’.and sold extremely well. 
fig. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 3186 The markit raisit bene sa 
hie, That Prelats dochtours.-Ar maryit with sic superflui- 
ties [etc.]. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World Pref. A 4 b, For 

those Kings, which haue sold the bloud of others at a low 
rate ; haue but made the Market for their owne enemies, to 
buy of theirs at the same price. 1650 Trapp Comm. Deut . 
ix. 4 We are all apt to. .set a price upon ourselves above the 
market. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) 11. xxiii. 279 
For ’tis all one to her with whom she [sc. a mistress] en- 
gages, so she can raise but the market by a change. 

9 . A place or seat of trade; a country, district, 
town, etc. in which there is a demand for articles 
of trade ; hence, the trade of such a country, etc. 

1615 E. S. Britain’s Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 651 Surely 
it were too great poverty for English minds., to fear to 
speed worse 111 any market or place than they. 175a Hume 
Pss. <y Treat. (1777) 1. 334 We lost the French market for 
our woollen manufactures. 1821 Shelley CEdipus rr. i, 18 
The failure of a foreign market for Sausages, bristles, and 
blood puddings, . .is but partial. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our 
Fields <y Cities 90 Professor Seely tells us that all the wars 
since 1700 have been wars for a market. . . A blustering 
Yankee captain, who was fighting for a market for goods 
manufactured in the Northern States. 

10 . attrib. and Comb.', a. simple atlrib., as 
market-boat , - cart , -due, - girl , -hall, -keeper, -maid, 
-talk, - time , -toll ; (with reference to the money- 
market) as market-money , - operator , -quotation. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, ’Market-boat 1863 Ccrnh. 
f lag. Feb. 180 The market-boats bring alongside his ship 
the grapes and figs with which [etc.]. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Briery Creek iii. 49 Her employer was driving his ’’market- 
cart. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2) III. 303 ’Market and har- 
bour dues. 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott 11. ii, The red 
cloaks of ’market girls. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. vm. 207 
They saw before them the greatest ’’market-hall in Lixa. 
1835 zsi Munic. Corp. Comm. Ref. App. 111. 1686 [Preston] 
Other Officers of the Corporation are.. Maiket Looker, 
’Market Keeper. 1578 Whetstone 1st Pi. Promos $ Cass. 
iv. vi, Other ’market maydes pay downe for their meate. 
But that I haue bought, on my score is set. 1606 Shaks. 
A nt. 4- Cl. in. vi. 51 But you are come A Market-maid to 
Rome. 1891 G. Clare Money Market Primer xii. 127 
’Market-money, roughly speaking, is other people's money. 
1895 A. J. Wilson Gloss. Stock Exch. 62 ’Market operators 
are tempted by a drop in the price to sell for the fall. 1892 
G. Clare Money-Market Primer ix. 105 Immediately it 
becomes known that gold has actually arrived, the ’market- 
quotation gives way. 1670 Eachahd Cont. Clergy 44 Such 
things as are ridiculous, that serve for chimney and ’market- 
talk. 1503 Act 19 Hen. VII , c. 6 It shall he lawful . . to put 
them in the Pillory all the ’Market-time. 1832 Boston 
Herald 6 Mar. 4 Acts of parliament to establish the right 
of ’market tolls. 

b. Special comb. : market basket, a large 
basket used to carry provisions, etc. purchased in 
the market; spec, see quot. 1884; t market- 
beater, one who idles or lounges about a market ; 
market bell, a bell rung to announce the com- 
mencement of a market ; market-clerk = clerk of 
the market (see Clerk sb. 6 c) ; market-coin, 
coin current in the market ; in quot._^g. ; market- 
ericr ? U.S. (see quot.) ; market-custom, the dues 
levied on goods brought to market ; + market 
dame, ‘a strumpet’ (Farmer); fmarket-dasher — 
market-beater ; market fair dial., a fairing or pre- 
sent from the market ; market-fish. U.S., (a) fish, 
esp. cod-fish, of a marketable size(see quot.); (b) ‘a 
corruption of margate-fsh' ( Cent . Die t. 1890) ; 
market-fresh a. dial, (see quot. 1841); fmarket- 
friendship, a friendship in business affairs ; mar- 
ket-fuddled a. dial. = market-fresh ; market- 
garden, a piece of land on which vegetables are 
grown for the market; hence market-gardener ; 
•(market geld, +5 eld (see quots.) ; market-horse 
(slang), 1 a horse simply kept in the betting-lists 
for the purpose of being betted against ’ (flotten’s 
Slang Did. 1874); market-house, a building in 
which a market is held ; a small house erected in 
a market-place for the use of market-folk ; f mar- 
ket lash, public flogging ; in quot. Jig. ; market- 
lead, in Silver-refining , that portion of the metal 
which is sufficiently desilverized to be sold as lead ; 
market looker (see quot. 1821),* market-maker, 


f (a) a bargain-maker (obs.); (b) in the Stock Ex- 
change (see 5 b) ; so market-making', market- 
master (Pennsylv.), an officer having supervision 
of markets (Cent. Did.); -j- market-match, a 
match made for pecuniary gain ; market-merry a. 
dial. — market - fresh ; hence market - merriness ; 

+ market-monger, one who engrosses the market ; 
market-mongering, discreditable dealing in the 
share-market; market-ordinary, the ordinary pro- 
vided for market people ; market-peace Hist. 
[=*G. markifriede], the peace or truce which pre- 
vailed in a market on market-days ; market-penny, 
a perquisite made by one who buys for another; 
f market-plenty, plentifulness of the market; 
market-pot, in Silver-refining, the last of a series 
of crystallizing pots, containing the market-lead ; 
market-price, the current price which a com- 
modity fetches in the market; + market-quality, 
the quality of being a market town ; market-rate, 
the current value of a commodity ; market-rigger, 
one who ‘ rigs the market ’ (see Rig vi ) ; hence 
market rigging vbl. sb. ; i- market runner *= 
market beater ; f market-set = Market-place; 

•( market-sieve, ? one for sifting rice for the 
market ; market-stall, a standing-place or booth 
in a market ; market stallage, the right of erecting 
or the rent paid for a market-stall ; market 
stance Sc. = Market-place ; market-table, one 
frequented by marketers ; market-trot, a steady 
trot like that of a person going to market ; market- 
value, current value in the market, saleable value; 
market-woman, (a) a woman who sells in the 
market ; (b) with adj., one (more or less) skilled 
in marketing ; market-work, the growing of 
produce for the market. Also Market cross, 

HAY, MAN, -PLACE, -STEAD, TOWN. 

1884 Cassell’s Encycl. Did. 'Market-basket, a basket used 
by dealers in the London fruit and vegetable markets. It 
contains 56 lbs, of potatoes. £1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 242 
3e, he he a ’market betere. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's 
T. 16 He was a market-beter atte fulle. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 
236/1 Merketbeter, circumforanus. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
m. ii. 16 Watch. Enter, goe in, the ’Market Bell is rung. 
1616-61 Holyday Persins 298 Being ’market-dark . . He 
break their earthen vessels less then measure. 1817 Cole- 
ridge Biog. Lit. 212 Words used as the arbitrary marks of 
thought, our smooth ’market-coin of intercourse. 1846 
Worcester (citing Lee), * Market-crier, a crier of the 
market. 1844 Ii. Stephens Bk . Farm II. 89 The .. dues 
incidental to the road and markets, such as tolls, forage, 
ferries, and ’market-custom. 1705-7 E. Ward H ud. Rediv. 
(1715) II. 11. ii. 25 Punks, Strolers, ’Market Dames. 0x440 
Prontp. Parv. 326/2 ’Market daschare, circuit for anus. 
1821 Blackzu. Mag. VIII. 433 The rogues escaped from task, 
Here take their stand, the * ’market fair’ to ask. 1894 Outing 
(U.S.) XXII I. 404/x ’Market fish are those [cod] measuring 
less [than 22 in.], but weighing 3lbs. or more. 1841 Harts- 
horns Salop. Ant. 49% * Market-Fresh, that dubious degree 
of sobriety with which farmers too commonly return home 
from market. 1651 Hobbes Govt, tf Soc. i. §2. 4 If they 
meet for Traffique, . . a certain * Market-friendship is begotten. 
1895 ‘M. E. Francis’ Frieze 4 Fustian 142 Jem.. was 
not by any means ‘ ’market-fuddled ’. 1840 Penny Cycl. 

XVII. 96/ x [The land] would make excellent ’market- 
gardens. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. ti. i, Where the railways 
still bestride the market-gardens that will soon die under 
them. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 188/1 ’Market-gardeners, 
who raise vegetables, - for the supply of the London markets. 

? a 1500 in Blount Law Did. (1670) s.v., Et valent per 
an. le Streteward & le ’Marketzeld xviiix. 1684 Manley 
Cowells Interpr. (ed. 2), Marketzeld, more truly Market- 
geld , It signifies Toll of the Market. 156X Stow Eng. Ckron. 
(1565) 136 This yeare the ’market house called the Stockes 
in London was begon to be buylded. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 102/1 A town-hall [at Witney], .with a piazza under- 
neath for a market-house. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves t. 
lviii. 91 Every offence meets not with a ’Market lash. Pri- 
vate punishments sometimes gripe a man within. 1877 
Raymond Statist. Mines ty Mining x8t Rich lead on the 
one hand and ’market-lead on the other. 1591 Manch. Court 
Leet Rec. (r88s) II* 57 To delyuer . . them [the weights] 
to the ’roarketlokers. 1821 De Quincey Richter Wks. 1863 
XIII. 143 note, ‘Market-lookers’ is a provincial term.. for 
the public officers who examine the quality of the provisions 
exposed for sale. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 36 When Christ 
whips ’Market-makers out of his Temple. 1340 Ayenb. 42 
The vifte [twig of Simony] is ine ham J>et be ’markat makinde 
lete)> bare benefices oper chongeR 1902 Westm. Gaz. 
14 Jan. 5/1 H e put down contracts of thiskind as 1 advertising ’ 
and 1 market making 1605 Breton Old Man's Lesson B iij b, 
’Market-matches where Marriages are made without affec- 
tions. 1898 Watts-Dunton Ayhvin (1900) 143/1 The mo- 
ment that he had passed into ‘ ’markeqmerriness 1847 
Halliwell Provinc., * Market-merry , tipsy. 1629 Gaule 
Holy Madn. 389 A ’Market-monger, Corne-hoorder, xgox 
Westm. Gaz. 10 Jan. 9/1 The evils of such a system 
of ’market mongering. X769 Burke Lett., to Marq. 
Rockingham. (1844) I. 193 The freeholders dined., at a 
♦market-ordinary. 1872 Yeats Growth Comvu 379 The 
’market-peace afforded security to the multitudes who 
congregated together. 1735 Poor Robin Observ. Oct., 
They can go to Market, buy Victuals, and spend the 
•Market penny in the Morning. 18x5 Paris Chit-Chat 
(18x6) I. 53 Your cook.. never considers her market penny 
an unfair advantage. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxvi. 28 The 
Church of Rome borrows her mark from the ’market-plenty, 
or cheapness, i860 Ure's Diet. Arts (ed. 5) II. 664 The 
‘ ’market pot’. <1x440 Jacob's Well 2x2 3 ‘f pou selle hym 
derere Jran [e ’markett prise, Jjou owyst to restore it xfiot 
Shaks. A IV s Well v. iii. 219. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. 
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Bark 434 The quinine will he sold at market prices. 174S 
H. Walpole Let. G, Montagu 25 June, On the right and 
left.. lie two towns; the one of “market quality, and the 
other with a wharf where ships come up. 1700 Prior Robe’s 
Geogr. 22 To Those, who at the “Market-Rate Can barter 
Honour for Estate. 1825 M'Culloch Pol. Econ. m. vii. 336 
The market rate of wages. 1881 Goldvv, Smith Led <$• Ess. 
179 A mere “market-rigger and money-grubber. 1897 
Westnt. Gas. 23 Aug. 5/1 The rise, .is largely attributed to 
‘market rigging. 1485 Cath. Angl. 236/r A “Merkett ryu- 
ner, circumforarins. 1552 Latimer Serin. , St. John Huang. 
Day (1584! 284 It was a common stable in the ‘Market set. 
1761 Descr.S. Carolina 8 Afterwards, by a Wire-Sieve called 
a “'Market-Sieve, it is separated from the broken and small 
Rice. 1839 Ln. Lvttom Wanderer (ed. 2) 276 Those win- 
dows with the ‘market-stalls before. 1832 Boston Herald 
6 Mar. 4 “Market Stallage. 1899 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 46/1 
The “market-stance in the wilderness was free to all comers. 
1830 W. P. Scargill ling. Sketch-Bk. 3 Such agricultural 
bucks , .are generally, .the oracles of the “market-table. 1836 
Housek. Weis. XIII. 497/1 The ex-groom, .walked his pony 
on in silence, .breaking occasionally into a “market-trot. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. I. hi. ii. § 4. 528 There are per- 
sons ready to buy, at the “market value, a greater quan- 
tity than is offered for sale. 1880 C. R. Markham Perttv. 
Bark 109 Bark from that district is of no market value. 
1532 Hui.oet, “Market woman ,/oraiia. 1624 Massinger 
Pari. Love 11. i. Of such as trade in the streets, ..Of pro- 
gress laundresses, and marketwomen. 1753 Connoisseur 
No. 91 1“ 2 My wife is particularly proud of being an 
excellent Market-woman. 1863 Miss Buaddon Eleanor's 
Viet, i, To buy peaches.. of the noisy market women. 

Market (mauket), v. [f. Market jA] 

1. intr. To deal in a market, buy and sell ; to 
go to market with produce ; to purchase provisions. 

1633 Heyi.in Sabbath 11. {1636) 214 That no man should 
presume to Market on the Lords day. 1747 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xxi. 160 How to market. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 

1. xi. I. 246 A contract of this kind saves the farmer the ex- 
pence and trouble of marketing. 1821 Moore Mem. (1853) 
III. 207 Went into town., in order to market for to-morrow’s 
dinner. 

2 . t ratts. To dispose of in a market, to sell ; 
also, to bring or send, to market. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. V, xcviii.The Treasurer. . 
for a Price Mercates his Maister, to extend his Purse. 1637 
Bp. H. King Poems in, (1843) 90 The Captiv’d Welch, in 
Couples led. Were Marketted, like Cattell, by the Head. 
1791 Cowpf.r Iliad xviii. 358 Our wealth Is marketted. 
1863 Daily Tel. 11 Aug., The Seven-thirty Loan has now 
been all marketed. 1892 Times 24 Sept. 12/2 Foreign 
farmers are obliged to market their corn immense distances 
by rail, canal, and sea. 

Marketable (maricetab’l), a. Also 7 mar- 
kettable, mexcatable. [f. Market v. + -able.] 

1. Capable of being marketed ; that may or can 
be bought or sold ; suitable for the market; that 
finds a ready market ; that is in demand ; saleable, 

tfioo Shaks. A. V. L. 1, ii. 103 Ros. Then shal we be newes- 
cram’d. Cel. AH the better: weshalbe the more Marketable, 
id to — Temp. v. i. 266 Scb. Will money buy em? Ant. 
Very like : one of them Is a plaine Fish, and no doubt 
marketable. _ 1652-62 Heyun Cosmogr, iv. (1682) 7 They do 
transport their Marketable Commodities from one place to 
another. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 131 Tills Corn . .proving Mer- 
catahle, is now become one of the commonest grains of this 
County. 1743 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman ii. (1841) I. 16 
The goods are not of a marketable goodness. 1812 Bvron 
Walts Ep., Our girls being come to a marriageable (or, as 
they call it, marketable) age. 1831 Brim ley Ess., Words - 
worth 162 Unpossessed of any marketable talent. 1890 
‘R. Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer {1891) 241 Such fat cattle 
as were up to the marketable standard. 

2 . Of or pertaining to buying or selling; con- 
cerned with trade. Of price, value : That may be 
obtained in buying or selling. 

1602 Fui.bf.cki; 1 st Pt. Parall. 3 If hee sende him to 
Fayres or Markets, to buy, to sell, or to doe other things 
markettable. 1690 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) H. 91 Their 
goods unladen, and they are sent home with assurance of a 
marketable price for the same. 1837 Hawthorne Twice- 
told T. (1831) I. xL 186 Being calculated to reduce the 
marketable value of the true gem. 187a Yeats Growth 
Comm. 298 To enlarge the marketable area by enfranchising 
other ports would violate the Navigation Act. 

Hence Ma:rke tab! Tity, Ma/rketableness, the 
condition or fact of being marketable. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) II. 63 The marketable- 
ness of our manufactures in foreign marts. 1877 R. Giffen 
Stock Exch, Securities 89 The difference of marketability 
arising. .From the greater mass of some securities than others. 
1884 Macni. Mag. Oct. 4ts/r The marketability of land. 

MarketaMy (mauketabli), adv. [f. Market- 
able + -ly -.] So as to be marketable. 

*842 Jm-l. R.Agric. Soc. III. 11. 337 A sufficient judge of 
beasts to know whether they are marketably pat or not. 1873 
Contemp. Rev. XXII. 700 Meagre or turgid attempts at 
being, .marketably graphic. 

Market cross. A cross erected in a market- 
place (see also quot. 1850). 

1448 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 17 John Voket .. ylieide to 
the merkate corss, and opynly proclamyt the land., to be 
said. 7333 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 457 Content he wes.. 
In Lundoun toun evin at the mercat corce, On fit to fecht. 
1702 Land. Goes. No. 3806/7 The Mayor, .caused an Ox to 
be roasted whole at the Market Cross. 1830 Parker Gloss. 
Archil. s. v. Cross, Market crosses were usually polygonal 
buildings with an open archway on each of the sides, and 
vaulted within, large enough to afford shelter to a consider- 
able number of persons. 

Market day. The fixed day on which a 
market is held. 

1436 Rolls of Parlt. I V, 497/2 At every market day within 
two wekes. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1 v. ii. 62, I haue scene 


him whipt three Market dayes together, _ 167a Petty Pol. 
Anal. (1691) 63 The number of People living within a Mar- 
ket-days Journey. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. C.'s Lett. I. 141 
It must have been Saturday, .. Carlisle market-day. 

Proverb. 1693 J. Sage Article Wks. 1844 I. 235 Behold 
the difference in Market-days, as we say. 

Marketeer (maiketl--r). [See -HER.] 

1 . One who sells in a market ; a market-dealer. 

183a Boston Herald 6 Mar. 4 Placing the permanent taxed 

shopkeepers more on a level with the weekly untaxed mar- 
keteers. 1847 Robb Squatter Life 116 The sucker marketeer 
drew off a few paces, to be ready to run. 1839 Sala 7 to. 
round Clock (1861) 10 A genuine Billingsgate marketeer, 

2 . Racing slang. (See quot.) 

1874 Hotted s Slang Diet., Marketeer > a betting man 
who devotes himself, by means of special information, to 
the study of favourites, and the diseases incident to that 
condition of equine life. The Marketeer is the principal 
agent in all milking and knocking-ont arrangements. 

Marketer (mauketar). 'HJ.S. [f. Market v. + 
-er k] One who goes to market ; one who buys or 
sells in a market. 

1787 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I, 271 The marketers 
seemed to be all in and every thing arranged. iB. . Pop. 
Set. Monthly XIII. 430 (Cent.) A superficial sameness in 
the appearance of meat which it is the business of a good 
marketer to see through. 1900 H. James Little Tour 
xxiv. 166, I sat down with a hundred hungry marketers, fat, 
brown, greasy men. 

Markets, obs. form of Market. 

Marketing (mauketiij), vbl. sb. [f. Market 
v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of the vb. Market; buying or 
selling; an instance of this. Also fig. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xviii. 148 How filthy 
markettinges they vse, how vnhonest gaines they make w* 
their massinges. 1636 Hicyi.in Sabbath 1. v. 108 All other 
markett'mg was unlawfull on the Sabbath dayes. 1833 
Lytton Eng. y Engl. (ed. 2) I. 124 A notorious character- 
istic of_ English society is the universal marketing of our 
unmarried women. 1883 Mauf.i. Collins Prettiest Woman 
ix, He did certain necessary marketings, and returned for her. 

at! rib. 1619 J. Dyke Counterpoison 34 A marketting and 
a iunketting, a selling and a swilling day both. 

b. The action or business of bringing or sending ; 
(a commodity) to market. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 506/1 This marketing of sup- 
plies was the beginning.. of its prosperity. 1894 Daily 
News 26 Jain 5/4 Facilities for the marketing of labour in 
country districts. 

2 . a. Something bought intbemarket; a purchase. 
1701 Pepys Let. 4 Dec., Sorting and binding together my 

nephew’s Roman marketings. 1755 Connoisseur No. 91 
T 2 Above half her marketings stink and grow musty, before 
we can use them. 

b. Produce to be sold in the market ; also, a 
consignment of such produce. 

1886 P. Fitzgerald Fatal Zero li. (1888) 290 The honest 
creatures. .who till the soil here and bring in marketing, 
1893 Times 10 July 4/6 The marketings of dairy butter have 
been smaller than of late. 

Marketing (mauketiq), fpl. a. [f. Market v. 

+ -ing A] That markets, in the senses of the verb. 
1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles xi. 103 Money in this marketing 
world of ours may buy much. 1872 Howells Wcdd, Journ. 
(1892) 28 A marketing mother of a family. 

Market man. One who deals in a market ; 
one who goes to market to buy or sell. 

1543 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 336 b, As the mercatemenne.. 
dooe bryng out a litle modicum of wheaLe..iu a treen dishe 
for a saumple. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. v. 54 So worth- 
lesse Pezants bargaine for their Wiues, As market men for 
Oxen. 1634 Gatakbr Disc. Apol. 18 The Market-man 
counteth that but ail evil Market-day, that he hath not 
gained somewhat on. 176a Ann. Reg. 127 He being always 
the market-man for cheese, as he knew how to buy it good 
better than any other of the family. 1868 Browning Ring 
4- Bk. 1. 98 Tluck-ankled girls.. made place For marketmen 
glad to pitch basket down. 

b. Stock exchange. (See Market sb. 1 d.) 

1893 Wesim. Gaz. 19 Jan. 7/1 Market men who attended 
..reckoned that the natural course of the shares was to fall. 

Ma rket-place. The place where a market 
is held, usually a square orwide open spacein atown. 

C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 339 As who-so toke a mirour.. 
And sette it in a commune market-place. 1503 Act 19 
Hen. VII, c. 6 It shall be lawful. .in the Market-place to 
put them in the Pillory all the Market-time. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. 1. v. 27 Go sound thy Trumpet in the Market place. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Tran. (1760) III. 3 In the market-place 
..is a superb bronze statue of Urban VIII. 1847/frfioy n 
Viet, c, 14 § 14 After the Market Place or Place for Fairs is 
opened for public Use. 

Marketstead (mauketsted). arch. [f. Mar- 
ket sb. + Steaic] = Market-place. 

_ 1386 Mem. Ripan (Surtees) 1 . 134 De unoburgagio inRipon 
In le Marketstede. c 1425 St. Mary of Oignies u. ii. in 
Anglia VIII. 152/17 A place in be comun marketstede. 
*577 Burgh Rec. Glasgow 11876) I. 63 It is. .ordanit that the 
marcatt sted of gers, stray, and bay be in the New Kirk 
yarde. _ 1630 Fuller Pisgah 11. ix. 189 The greatest place 
of receipt in Samaria (which might serve them for a market, 
stead). 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 118 Through the 
marketstead Swiftly he passed. 

Market town. A town which has the privi- 
lege of holding a market ; also, +a trading town. 

1449 Rolls of Parlt. V. 150/3 In. -markettownes. 1553 
Eden Treat. Newt Ind. (Arb.) 12 Of Calicut, the moste 
famous raarkette towne of India. 163a Massinger City 
Madam hi. (ii, Here lay . . a sure deed of gift for a market 
town. 1715 Gay What d'ye call it ? 1. 3 They would have 
burnt him at our Market Town. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 148 A small market town in the south-west of England 


Markgraf, -grave : see Margrave. 
||Markkor(e(ma‘Jkpi). Nat. Hist. Alsoqmar- 
khoor. [Pers.^yLyU markhor, lit. ‘serpent-eater’.] 
A large wild goat ( Capra falconer i), of a slaty 
gray colour, with long spiral horns, native of the 
mountainous country between Persia and Tibet. 

1867 A. L. Adams Wand. Nat. in Ind. 213 The markhore 
..is found on the mountains of Persia, Afghanistan, and., 
is plentiful on the ranges round the Khyber Pass. 1868 Dar- 
win A pint, y Ft. I. 101 note, The Asiatic markhor. 1889 
Spectator 9 Nov. 637/1 A herd of markhor. 

Marking (maukig), vbl. sb. [f. Mark v. + 

-ing I.] 

1. The action of the verb Mark. 

C131S Shoreham Poems 15/415 J>e signe his ofj>issacre- 
ment Mid creyme markinge. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. L 
288, I doe confesse much of the hearing of it, but little of the 
markingofic. 167a C. Bealf. in H. Walpole Vertne's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) HI. 130 Much more.. then my heart cou’d 
with her most earefull marking learn from his painting 
either this, or Dr. Cradock’s picture. 1726 Leoni Alberti's 
Archit. I. 37/1 The very marking out of the Platform ought 
to be done under proper Auspices. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop viii, The art of needle-work, marking, and samplery, 
[taught] by Miss Jane Wackles. 1904 Grove's Diet. Hitts. 
I. 14/1 The strong marking of the accent seems to have 
been only usual in dance music. 


fb. Manner of marking ; notation. Ohs. 

1597 Mobley Introd. Mas. 90 For when they marke tripla 
of three minimes for a stroke, they doe most v.suallie set 
these, numbers before it which is the true marking of 
sesqui altera, 

f 2 . Notice, consul era! ion. Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Ep. Ded., Doth 
it not deserue diligent marking and remembring? 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 171 But it is worth the marking, 
how things appointed to befall us are by no means to be 
auoided. 

3 . concr. A mark or pattern of marks, natural or 
artificial. 

1382 Wyclif Kings Prol. p. 2 The Lamentaciouns of 
Teremye..with the same abicees or markyngis ben nonm- 
brid [L. iisaetn alphabets vet incisionibus suppntantur\. 
1641 [see Marl v . 1 3]. 1803 Montague Ornith. Diet. (1831) 
326 These birds are subject to some variety in markings. 
1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 162 No one who.. did 
not know there actually were lines or markings upon it, 
would suspect their existence. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. 
Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) I. 42 Eggs, .exactly like those of the 
Goldfinch in size and markings. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as -[marking axe, an axe used 
by foresters for marking trees ; marking board, 
(a) a board constructed to register the score in 
certain games ; (b) a board in the Stock Exchange 
upon -which transactions are posted; marking 
cotton (see quot. 18S2); marking flag, a flag 
used by soldiers for marking a position ; '[ marking 
fruit = marking nut ; marking-gauge — Gauge 
sb. 11 ; marking ink, («) an indelible ink used for 
maricing linen, etc. ; (b) a mixture used for marking 
packing-cases ancl the like with a stencil or other- 
wise ; J* marking instrument = next ; marking 
iron, (tz) a branding iron ; ( b ) see quot. 1747; mark- 
ing-nut, the fruit of the tree Semecarpns Anacar- 
dium, the juice of which makes an indelible black 
stain on linen, etc. ; marking-nut tree, an Indian 
tree which bears the marking-nut ; marking-plough 
(see quot. 1 805) ; marking-pot, a vessel contain- 
ingpaintforstencilling packages ; marking-stitch, 
a stitch used in marking linen, etc.; + marking- 
stone, an earthy stone used for marking cattle, etc. ; 
marking wheels, two wheels attached to a sowing 
drill to regulate the distance between the rows; 
t marking -yarn (see quot. 1 744). 

*384-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 390 Pro j “m’kyngax, 
xvj d. 1856 ‘Crawley’ Billiards (1859) 4 A. .Thurston 
table, cues, balls, and “marking board, all complete. 1000 
Westm. Gaz, 26 Sept. 9/1 [Stock Exchange.] The marking 
board should be above suspicion. 1805 E. S. Bowne in 
Scribner's Mag. II. 180/2, I enclose the “marking cotton. 
1882 Caulfkild _& Sawaud Diet. Needlework , Marking 
Cotton , an ingrain coloured sewing cotton, to be had in 
Turkey-red and blue, and sold in small balls and reels. 1901 
Kipling Kim xiii. 343 The Babu, the slack of his thin gear 
snapping like a “marking-flag in the chill breeze, stood by. 
*366 Trcas. Bol. 722/2 “Marking fruit, Semecarpns Ana- 
cardhtm. 1875 Knight Diet, Meek., * Marking-gage. 1710 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4719/4 Shopkeepers common Writing or 
“Marking Ink. 1819 Brands Chem. 315 Nitrate of silver 
..is employed for writing upon linen, under the name of 
indelible or marking ink. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 
xvil II. 21 It won’t wash out any more than that marking- 
ink. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. (1495! 357 
A “merkynge instrument [L. cauteriuni\ of syluer kepyth 
from stynkynge : and comfortyth feble meml res. c 1420 
Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1163 Here most be “markyug yrons for 
oure beestis, And toolis forto gl ide, and clippe. and shere. 
1538 in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 425 A mark- 
yng irne to brene a convyct clerke. 1682 2 nd Plea for 
Nonconf. 51 Let them receive from us some Tokens of 
Affection, and not be burnt with the Marking-irons of Anger. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery . viii. 73 Shape your Upper-crust 
. . and mark it with a Marking-iron for that purpose, in what 
Shape you please, to be hollow and open to see the Fruit 
through. 1736 Ellis in Phil. Trans. X.LIX. 873 They are 
known all over India by the name of “Marking-nuts. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 128 Semecarpus anacardium, the 
“marking nut-tree of commerce. 1805 R. W. Dickson Prod. 
Agric. I. *3 The “Marking-Plough is an useful instrument 
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for the purpose of straightening, as well as regulating the ] 
distance of ridges, where the practice of drilling is in use. 
1868 M. H. Smith Sunshine <$■ Shadow in N. York 252 They 
did the hard work, swept out the stores, made the fires, used 
the *marking-pot. 1880 Plain H inis Needlework 22 The 
real “marking stitch, called in old times ‘ Brave Bred ’ stitch, 

. lasts longer. 1545 Nates Custom* Ho. b vij b, “Markynge 
stone thepounde im.aC 1676 Worlidge Cyder 51 It is good 
with a Marking-Stone or piece of Chalk, .to mark one coast 
of every Tree. 1793 Tull Horse-Hoeing H usb. xxiii. 381 
To a Drill that plants upon the Level, * Marking Wheels 
are necessary. 1744 Rigging <$• Seamanship 55 * Marking- 
yarn, a white thread, untarred, laid in rope for the king’s 
or East-India Company’s mark. 

Marking (ma'ikiq), ppl. a. [f. Mark v. + 

ING 2 .] 

f 1. Observing, observant. Obs. 

2577^87 Holinshed Citron, I. 178/2 It would make a dili- 
gent and marking reader both muse and moorne. 01580 
Sidney Ps. i. i, Night and day he calls [Gods law] to mark- 
ing mind. 1605 Camden Rem. 213 Whosoever will with a 
marking eie consider [etc.]. 

+ 2. Expressive. Ohs. (Quot. 1766 may belong 
to sense 1 .) 

1766 Life of Quin i. 5 He had. .an expressive countenance ; 
a marking eye ; a clear voice. 1778 Mme. D’ Arblay Diary 
Sept., He has repeatedly asked me to read a tragedy to him, 
..and when I ask him why, he says I have such a marking 
face. 

3. MU. That marks (see Mark v. to). 

1796 Instr. i$- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 32 The horses heads 
of the line, and of the marking persons will then touch. 
Ibid., When divisions come up.. "successively into line, they 
Come up to the horses heads of the marking persons. 

4. That characterizes or accentuates. 

1795 Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 3x9 What you are to say of 
the character . . of a man, must . . consist rather of a few light 
marking touches than of a long discussion. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian ii. (1824) 541 A full sense of the value of 
birth is a marking feature in the characters of the Marchese 
and Marchesa di Vivaldi. 1884 A thensum 30 Aug. 271/1 
The tragic story of Saigo Kichinosuke’s despair and death 
. .for all" time must be the marking incident of its history. 
Hence + REa’rkingly adv., attentively. 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1598) 404 Pyrocles markingly 
hearkened to all that Dametas said. 

Markis, Markiseese : see Marquis, -quisess. 
MarMaad (mauklsend). Sc. [f. Mark sb 2 -t- 
Land.] A division of land, originally of the 
annual value of a mark; = Mark sbf 
As ‘ a markland ’ and ‘ a mark (of) land ’ were equivalent, 
it is often difficult to determine whether in the early examples 
the combination is a compound or a syntactical collocation. 

1550 in Black Bk. T ay mouth (Bannatyne Cl.) 407 The 
maikland of Drimleyort, the half markland of Glenkinglas 
[etc.]. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 197 The island 
is divided into marklands, each of which ought to maintain 
fourteen cows and four horses. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. 
VII. 393 The lands are reckoned by apeculiar measurement, 
by what are called merks-land. Each mark-land ought to 
contain 1600 square fathoms. 1884 Campbell Rec. Argyll 
61 This parish, divided into 116 marklands, is [etc.]. 

Markless (ma-ikles), a. [f. Mark sb. 1 + 
-less.] Without mark or a mark. 

1834 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Vis. Argonauts, 
A.. plain.. Trackless and markless as fresh-fallen snow. 
Hence BffiaTklessly adv., unnoticed. 

1844 Thom Rhymes Weaver 39 Unkent, uncared its ruin, 
Sae marklessly it grew. 

Marklet (mauklet). rare— 1 , [f. Mark sb, 1 
+ -LET.] A little mark ; in quot. f a badge. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 32 Souldiers use to weare 
other marklets or notadoes in time of battell. 

t Markly, a. Sc. Obs. [£ Mark sb. 1 + -ly 2 . 
Cf. ON. metkiliga.'] Definitely. 

*533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 69 Sanct Paul vritis .. Plane 
and marklie of our lordls resurrectione. 

Marklynis, obs. form of Mi urt lings adv. 
Markmau (maukmaen). ff. Mark sb. 1 + 
Man sb .1] 

+1. = Marksman i. Also fig. Obs. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. via. 28 in Holinshed, The 
kerne, who is an ordinary souldior, vsing . . sometimes hys 
peace, beyng commonly so good markemen as they will 
come within a score of a great castle. 159a Shaks. Rom. 
ffidp. i. 212 A right good marke man. 1654 Flecknoe 
Ten Years Trav. 78 Anows (with which they are the best 
mark men in the world). 

2. Antiq. A dweller in a mark (Mark sb. 1 2 ). 

_ 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iii. 49 Each of the mark-men 
has there his homestead. 

Markois, obs. form of Marquis. 

Markoke, obs. form of Moorcock. 

Markque, obs. form of Marque. 

Markry, obs. form of Mercury. 

Marksman (m auks man), [f. mark's, genitive 
of Mark sb\ -t- Man jAI] 

1. One skilled or practised in shooting or aiming 
at a mark. (Cf. the earlier Markman.) 

i£6o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. ixo Often, the King 
gives rewards to the best marks-men. 1709 Stf.ele Tatter 
No. 39 r 36 A good Marks-man will be sure to hit his Man 
at_2o Yards Distance. 1816 Scott Antiq. xx, M’lntyre is 
said to be a marksman. 1883 Manch. Exam. 14 July 4/6 
The rather low records made by old marksmen on the 
Common. 

b. A title of merit awarded for a certain re- 
cognized degree of proficiency in rifle practice. 

1859 Musketry Instr. 72 Certain of the first-class shots to 
be styled ‘ marksmen 


2. One who marks out land. 

1654 in Sir W. Petty Denvn Surv. iii, (1831) 16 The ad- 
measurers. .paid little for their diet and lodging, bounders, 
marksmen, spademen, &c. 

3. One who makes a mark in place of a signature. 

1777 Nicholson & Burn Hist. Westmorcld. <y Cumberl. 

II. 324 note , In the Original Solemn League and Covenant 
. .there are abundance of marksmen, all of whom, from their 
abhorrence of popery . . leave the cross unfinished. 18x3 Col. 
Bagwei.l Sp. Ho. Comm. 24 Feb., Of these 3000 names, none 
were marksmen. 1885 T. Hughes in Law Times LXXX. 
4S/x The. .drover who signed the contract was a marksman. 

4. A grade or degree amongst Orangemen. 

1800 in Orange Syst. Exposed (1823) 81, I will keep this 
part of a Marksman from an Orangeman, as well as from 
the ignorant. . . I will be aiding and assisting to all true 
honest Orange Marksmen. 18x3 Gen. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 
93/2 The oath of a Marchman or Marksman, the name of one 
further initiated in their secrets. 

5. One who ranges competitors in a race. 

1897 Encycl. Sport I. 62 s.v. A thletics. 

6 . (See quot.) 

xgox Blackw. Mag, Nov. 660/1 The ‘Marksman’.. whose 
function it is to superintend the marking of the Forest Ponies, 

Ma’rksmanskip. [f. prec. + -ship.] The 
function, quality or art of a marksman. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vm. iii. 324 There is little oppor- 
tunity lor tire display of marksmanship in an elephant bat- 
tue. 1899 Daily Tel. 23 Oct. 19/2 The Cape Police, .deride 
the Boer marksmanship. 

Markstone (maukistoun). Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
Mark sb. 1 + Stone sb. Cf. G. marksteinl\ A 
boundary stone. 

1364 Durham Halmote Rolls (Surtees) 31 Promisit quod 
ipse venire faciet le merkstans. 1533 Cove ud ale Gen. xxxi. 
45 Then toke Iacob a stone and set it up for a piler or 
markstone. 1587 Harrison England 1. v. 12/ 1 in Holinshed, 
The marke stone [1577 stone] which Turnus threw at Atneas. 
x6xo Healey St. A ug. Citie of God 841 They are wont to 
lay coales vnder bounders and marke-stones for lands. 1824 
Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 338 Markstanes, stones set 
up on end for marks in the days of yore, that farmers might 
know the marches of their farms. 

Ma rkswoman. [Cf. Marksman.] A woman 
practised in shooting at a mark. 

1802 Sporting Mag. XX. 300 She is an excellent marks- 
woman. 1824 Scott St. Eo> tan's xviii, There might 
then be room for less exalted hut perhaps not less skilful 
markswomen to try their chance. 

Markwortliy, a. [f. Mark sb. 1 + "Worthy 
a.; after G. merhzviirdig.] Worthy of note. 

1827 Scott Napoleon i, And — mark-worthy circumstance ! 
in La Vcndde alone was any stand made. 1863 G. Mere- 
dith Rhoda Fleming xxviii. (1889) 236 A rather mark- 
worthy young man. 

Markyd, Markys, obs. ff. Market, Marquis. 
Markyt, -yth(e, obs. forms of Market. 

Marl (mail), sb. 1 Also (4 marll, 6 merle), 
4-9 marie, [a. OF. marie (still in dialects ; re- 
placed in mod.Fr. by the variant marne) late L. 
margila (whence OlIG. merg'd, MHG., mod.G., 
Du. mergel (MDu. also marl Irom Fr.), Da. mergel, 
Sw. niargel), dim. of L. mai-ga (whence It., bp. 
marga), said by Pliny to be a Gaulish word. 

It does not, however, occur in the mod. Celtic langs. : the 
alleged Breton tttarg does not correspond phonetically; the 
Breton inert is from Fr., and the Welsh marl and Irish and 
Gaelic maria are from English.] 

1. A kind of soil consisting principally of clay 
mixed with carbonate of lime, forming a loose 
unconsolidated mass, valuable as a fertilizer. 

The marl of lakes is ' a white, chalky deposit consisting 
of the mouldering remains of Mollnsca, Entomostraca, and 
partly of fresh- water algaj’ (Geikie in Encycl. Brit. X. 290/2). 

1372 Durham Halmote Rolls (Surtees) 115 Quod nullus 
eorum permittat aliquibus capere marll. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 13 In pis ilond vnder be torf of pe lond 
is good marl i-founde. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xm. 231 Lond 
ouere-Iayde with marie and with douge. c 1420 Pallad. on 
Husb. x. 25 For laak of donge in sondy lond be spronge 
Good marl. C1440 Promp. Paiv. 327/x Marl, or chalke, 
ere la. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 2 Some means erthe, some 
medled with marie. 1S30 Palsgr. 244/2 Merle ground, 
marie. 1669 W. Simpson Hydro!. Chym. 296 A more stiff 
clay or marie. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 10 Chalks, 
marks, and all such earths as ferment with vinegar, are 
nothing more than a composition of shells. 1846 M c Cul- 
loch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I- *83 Turnips form the basis 
of the Norfolk husbandry; and, in conjunction with, marl, 
may be said ‘to have made the county’. 1879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. n. 67/2 Amber .. occurs .. in the Cretaceous 
marls of France and Germany. 

"b. With qualifying word, e.g. an adj. of colour 
or a word denoting the composition, preponderant 
element, source, etc., as argillaceous , blue, cal- 
careous, chalky , chloride, clay , earth, gravel, green- 
sand, sand, sandy, sea, shell , white, yellow marl. 

t Cushat marl (see quot. 1682); dice or steel marl 
(see quots. 1682, 1766); delving or peat marl, flag, 
shale, slate, or stone marl (see quots. 1682, 1707, 1762). 
For chalk , lime, and paper marl see the prefixed words. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 11 Clave marie, stone 
marie, lyme, sande, or gravell marie. Ibid. 71 Clays Marie 
soe called for difference betweene it and t he sea marie. 1682 
A. Martindai.e in J. Houghton Coll. Lett. Husb. If Trade I. 
121 Cowshut-Marle (so called, as I suppose, for its resem- 
blance in colour to Stock-doves, or Queoca, which the Vulgar 
in this Country call Cowshuts) being of a brownish colour, be- 
spangled with blew veins. . . 2. Stone-Marie, or Shale-Marie. . . 
3. Peat-Marie, or Delving-Marle, which is. .very fat or uno- 


tuous. . . 4. Clay Marie, resembling it in colour, and in my Opi- 
nion, being of great affinity to_Clay v .3. Steel-Marie in the 
bottom of some Pits, which of it self is apt to break into little 
Bodies almost Cubical. *686 Plot StappordshAu. 120 Harder, 
stony, slatty sorts of Maries, at some places called Slat, at 
others Dice-Mark. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) 1. 87 Stone, 
Slate, or Flag- marie, which is a kind of a soft Stone .. of a 
blue or bluish Colour. 1762 Mills Syst. Pracf. Husb. I. 38 
The marie which is usually found at the depth of about two 
feet . . in wet boggy grounds . . is commonly called peat- 

mark, or delving-mai'le. ij66 Complete P'armer 5 M 2/2 Dice 
Mark, a name given by the people of Staffordshire to a 
reddish marie, that breaks into small square pieces like dice. 
17 99 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 293 Shell marie is found 
for the most part in small lakes. 1832 De la Bf.che Geol. 
223 That the blue marls were deposited in a sea, perhaps 
somewhat similar to the Mediterranean. 1834 Brit. Husb. 
(L. U. K.) L.309 For all practical purposes, it may be suffi- 
cient to divide it [shelly marl] into earth-marl and shell- 

marl. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 353/2 The Chloritic Marl in 
the Weaken district. 

e. Bed marl: (a) marl of a red colour; (£) 
reddle ; (c) Geol. the New Red Sandstone. 

c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon (1810) 4 It consists of a red 
and blue marie. 1748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 46 The Red 
Marks. Ibid. 47 Soft, heavy, red Mark, call'd Common 
Reddle. 1833 Lyf.ll Print. Geol. III. 333 A group of red 
mnrl and sandstone . . is found in England interposed be- 
tween the lias and the carboniferous strata. *867 W. W. 
Smyth Coal <$• Coal-mining 62 On the south-east of Tam- 
worth, the clearing away of the red marls reveals a coalfield. 

d. JBurningmarl: used symbolically, after Milton, 
for the torments of Hell. 

1667 Milton P. L.u 296. *814 Cary Dante's Inf xvn. 

30, 1876 Geo, Eliot Dan. Dcr. vm. lxvi, It seems the un- 
joyous dissipation of demons, seeking diversion on the burn- 
ing marl of perdition. 

2. poet. Used generically (like clay) for: Earth. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. n. xi. 33 To seize upon his foe flatt 

lying on the mark. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 66 To 
make account of her life to a clod of waiward mark 1 a 1770 
Akenside Poems (1789) II. 56 Now, Hesper, guide my feet 
Down the red marie with moss o’ergrown. 1898 Hall 
Caine in Daily News 30 May 3 His feet laid hold of the 
marl and earth, his head was in the sky. 

3. Short for marl-brick. 

18x5 J. Smith Panorama Set. # Art I. 187 The marls are 
made in the neighbourhood of London. *835 F. Reinnel 
Masons, etc. Assist. 33 Maries, stocks, and place-bricks. 

4. attrib., as marl-bed, - brick , clay , -lake, soil , 
-stock', also marl-like adj.; marl-graas, Zigzag- 
Clover, Trifolium medium ; also Red Clover, T. 
pratense ; marl slate Geol. (see quot. 1877 ) ; marl- 
stone Geol,, argillaceous and ferruginous l.mestone, 
which lies between the upper and lower Lias of 
England. Also Marl-pit. 

1828 Fleming Hist. Anint. Ktngd. p8 Bones of individuals 
[pigs] are occasionally found in ’marl-beds, a *670 Spald- 
ing Troub. Ckns. 7(1829)45 A.. great bed of sand- -mixed 
with *marle-clay and stones. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. xx. 4*x Marl-clay. . occurs as a whitish friable clay 
with an admixture of lime. 1778 W. Hudson Flora Angl. 
326 Trifolium atpestre . . perennial Trefoil, Clover, or 
* Mark-grass. *873 Ly ell's Print. Geol. II. iii. xlviiL 373 
A ’marl-lake in Forfarshire. 1796 Morse Amer.Gecg. I. 
171 note, A sediment of one inch of impalpable *mark-like 
substance. 1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 6. 72 If the 
rock [marl] splits into plates it is called_*niarl-slate. ? 1842 
Lance Cottage Farmer 6 Marsh, alluvial and *niarl soils. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 409/x ■'‘Marl stocks .. differ from the 
bricks just described. 1839 ibid. XIV. 429/1 fMarlstane, 
sandy, calcareous, and irony strata, which divide the upper 
from the lower lias days. 

t Marl, sbA Obs. exc. dial. Contraction of 
Marvel sb. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. in. i, Your band, and cuffes, ., 
'Tis mar’l you ha 'hem on now. *616 R. C. Times' Whistle 
Sat. v. 2x32 Noe marie though he with drunkennesse dis- 
pence. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E . D. S.) 130 Es marl who’s 
more vor Rigging or Rumping. . than thee art thyzel. 1886 
Ei.worthy W. Som. Word-bk. s.v., ’Tis a marl, howevei 
’twas, they had’n all bin a killed. 

Marl (mail), sbf dial. Contraction of Marble. 
i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. v. How stodgy they [a boy’s 
pockets] look, Tom ! Is it marls (marbles) or cobnuts f 
Marl (mail), v . 1 Also (5 marly, 6 merl), fi -8 
marie, [f. Marl sb . 1 Cf. F. manner, MDu. 
marlen, med.L. marlare.'] 

1. traits. To apply marl to (ground) ; to fertilize 
or manure with marl. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 15 Euere pe pickere pe 
felde is i-marled, pe better corn it wil here. 14.. Vac. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 576/23 Cretifica, to marly. 1338 Leland 
V. 90 The Sandy Grounde of sum Partes of Shropshire .. 
wille not here Come plentifully but it be merlyd. *623 B. 
Jonson Staple ofN. 11. iv, Who would hold any Land To 
naue the trouble to marie it? *882 Jessopf in 19 th Cent. 
748 It was a general practice to marl the land periodically, 
fb. To spread (marl) as manure. Obs. 

*79i_ Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 82 If any good marl can be 
had. .it should then be well marled upon the clover root. 

2. To enrich as with marl ; to manure, fertilize. 

*344 tr. Littleton’s Tenures x6 Yf I delyuer to a man xny 

shepe to dunge or marie his lande. a *333 Bradford in 
Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (7564) 462 Yf god..beginne to 
mucke and marie you : to pour hys showers vpon you [etc.]. 
1651 Ogilby Ac sop (1665) 135 Realms, marl’d and water’d 
with the fertile Nile. 1833 H. Coleridge Fields of Fame, 
Marl’d with bleaching bones. 

+ 3. intr. To crumble away like marl. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 70 Some advised to putte 
eight poivnde of pitch to a gallon oftarre,but that is thought 
to make the markinge over brittle, and to breake sooner and 
1 marie away. 
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Marl (mail), ». 2 Also 5 marlyn, 8-9 marie, 
[a. Du. and LG. inarlen (whence Sw. miirla, Da. 
merle), app. a frequentative f. MDit. mtrren to tie.] 
fl. Irons. To tie, noose. Obs.— 9 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 327/ 1 Marlyn, or snarlyn, illaqueo. 

2 . Naut. To fasten with marline or small line ; 
to secure together by a succession of half-hitches ; 
to wind marline or other small stuff round (a rope), 
securing it with a hitch at each turn. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. s.v. Marline , Marling a. 
sail ; is, when being so rip’d out of the Bolt Rope, that it 
cannot be sewed in again, the Sail is fasten’d by Marline .. 
unto the Bolt Rope, 1769 Falconer Did. Marine H. (,1780), | 
Merliner une voile, to marie a sail to it’s foot-rope. 1820 
Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 482 The two edges were 
marled to two pieces of a hawser, c 1825 Choyce Log of 
Jack Tar (.1801) 87 The catamarans were made of bundles 
of dry bulrushes well marled together. c 1860 H, Stuart 
Seaman's Cateck. 30 Marl them, well down, 
t Marl, v.§ Obs.~ a [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
Marill v,~\ (See quots.) 

1598 Florio, Carpionaio fcsce, fish that is marlde, as they 
vse at Hampton. 16x1 Ibid,, Accarpionare, to souse . . fisn 
with vinegre to bee eaten cold, to marie fish. 

Marl, vA Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 marie, 7-9 
marie. Contraction of Marvel v. 

1598 B. Jonsok Ev, Man in Hum, (Qo.) 1. ii. 35 , 1 marie, sir, 
you weare such ill-fauourd course stockings, hauing so good 
a legge as you haue. a 1627 Middleton Wont, beware W om. 
x. ii, lmar’l my Guardianer do’s not seek a wife for me. 1648 
Maine Amorous Warre v. vii. 79, 1 mar’le, my Lord, Our 
Amazons appears not. 1795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) R oyal Tour 
Wks. x8ia III. 339 [They] marie that children talk as well 
as kings. 182a Scott Nigel iii, ‘ I marie the skipper took 
us on board ’, said Richie. x886 Elworthy IV. Som. Word - 
bk.. Marl. 

Marl dial. : see Mereu.es. 

Marlaceous (mail^'jbs), a. [f. Mare rW + 
-aceous.] Of the nature of or resembling marl. 

1794 Kirwan Elgin. Mia. (ed. 2) I. 373 This marlaceous 
loam may be either sandy or clayey. 

Marlberry (maulbeiri). U.S. A small tree, 
Ardisia Pickeringia or Icacorea paniculata (N.O. 
Myrsinacew), native to the West Indies, etc. 

In recent Diets. 

Marlborough (maulbsro; often mf/lbra). The 
name of a town in Wiltshire ; used attrib. in Marl- 
borough chalk, ? chalk for writing with; Marl- 
borough dog [from the title of the Duke of 
Marlborough, owner of Blenheim Palace], a Blen- 
heim spaniel (see Blenheim) ; Marlboroughwheel 
Meek., a thick * idle wheel ’ (see Idle d. 5 b). 

1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 94 Publicans taking the Advantage of 
their Companies being either in a deep Discourse, half 
Drunk, or at Supper, to vse Marlborough-Chalk. 1841 R. 
Willis Princ, Mechanism 205 Such a thick idle wheel is 
termed a Marlborough wheel, in some districts. It is 
employed in the roller frames of spinning machinery. x86x 
Chambers' s Encycl. II. 153 Blenheim Dog, or Marlborough 
Dog, a small ana very beautiful variety of spaniel. 
Marlburian ( majlbiua-rian). [f, Marlborough 
(as if in form *Marlbury) + -an,] One educated 
at Marlborough College. 

r88x Hughes Rugby, Tennessee in. iii. 130 A nephew of 
mine, aged twenty-one, a Mavlburian. 

f Marie (ma.iL). dial. Obs. Also 7-8 marrel, 
9 marl. ? erron, male. (See quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Marrel, a Bird about the 
bigness of a Knot 1747 Mss Glasse Cookery 162 How to 
choose . . Goodwets, Marie, Knots, Ruffs, Gull, Dotterels, 
and Wheat Ears. [In ed. 1767 indexed as ‘Marie, a fish, 
how tochuse'.] 18G4 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds , Marl, 
Prov. name for Knot, Trhtga, Canutus. 1883 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 105 Knot . . variousnames. . Male (Essex). 
Marla, variant of Misdlk Obs, , medlar. 
Marled (maild), ppl, a . 1 [f. Marl sb\ or vA 
+ -ed.] Manured or fertilized with marl. 
x6to W. Foi.kingham Art of Surveys, x. 32 They let and 
set such Marled grounds, vnder twenty yeeres at an in- 
credible rate of monies in hand. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 
(1721) I. 139 All sorts of Pease love limed or marled Lands. 

Marled (madd), ppl. a. 2 Chiefly Sc. Also 9 
marled, [Cf. OF. merellK\ Marbled, mottled, 
spot ted , variegated , streaked. 

1603 Monipennie Cert. Matters Scot. K, They delight in 
marled clothes, specially, that haue long stripes of sundrie 
colours. 1698 Fryer A cc. R, India <$• P. ai6 Agats for Hafts 
of Knives, white and well marled are good. 1703 M. Mar- 
tin WHsl. Scot. 58 Marled Salmon,, . being lesser then the 
ordinary Salmon, and full of strong Large Scales. 1787 
Burns Anssv. Verses fr. Cuidwife of Wauchope-House v, 
The marled plaid ye kindly spare. 1793 Young Ann. 
Agric., Kent XX. 266 (E. D. S-), The fine eating meat being 
that which is marled flesh and spread well. 1820 Blackut. 
Mag. VI. 368 The merled neck and smooth breast of the 
Maivis. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold i, Its pale yellow 
marled sheepskin binding. 

Marler (ma-ilai). dial. [f. Marl vl + -er 1.] 
One who digs marl. Also, one who spreads marl 
on land (see E. D. D ) 

1808 Athenaeum IV. 201 The men who are employed in 
getting the marl out of these pits are termed marlers. 18x0 
Ann. lieg. 672 The most prevalent custom of this county 
[Cheshire] is the shouting of the marlers, when any money 
has been given to them. 

t Marlet. Obs. Also 6 -ett(e, 7 -ot. [a. OF. 
merlette the heraldic martlet, app. a dim. of merle 
blackbird.] A martin or martlet. 


1556 Withals Diet, (1568) 5 a/i A marlette, whiche is of 
the quantitee of a swalow, hauyng no feete to go, but onely 
stumpes, cypsellus. 1378 Cooper Thesaurus, Cypselus , . . 
a byrde called a marlett [ed. 1565 martlette]. 1603 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. vi. 5 The Temple haunting Barlet [read Marlet]. 

? 1645 C. Morton Enquiry in Harl. Misc. (1810) V. 499 
The summer birds that breed here, as the nightingale, the 
cuckow, marlot, &c. Ibid. 505 The swallow swift and mar- 
let are almost always flying. 

Marleyon, obs. form of Merlin. 

|| Marti (mauli). Also marly. [Fr.] 

1 . A kind of lawn or gauze used for embroidering ; 
embroidery on this material. (Cf. Qointin.) 

182% H. Wilson Wonderful Char. II. 2x3 She sews and 
hems perfectly well, and is no less skilful in making marly. 

2 . The raised rim of a dish or plate. 

In recent Diets. 

Marlian, -in, obs. forms of Merlin. 

IWWItty, [? Cf. Marle.] ‘ Applied in the east 
coast of North America with qualification to any 
species of curlew or godwit ’ (Newton). 

1893-d Newton Diet. Birds 367 America possesses two 
species of the genus [Lititosa], the very large Marbled God- 
wit or Marlin, L. fedoa,. .and. the smaller Hudsonian God- 
wit, L. hudsonica. 

Marline (maulin), sb. Kant. Forms: 5 mar- 
ly no, 6 marlyn, 6-8 marlin, 7 merlin, (mart- 
ling), 7-8 merline , 7- marling, marline. [Perh. 
two synonymous words have been confused : mar- 
line a. Du. marlijn (f. marren to bind + lijn Line 
sb.) and marling ? a. Du. marling vbl. sb. f. Marl 
vA ( = Du. inarlen) + -ing 1 . The two words seem to 
have been confused already in Du. Cf. MLG. mer- 
link, tnarlink (mod.LG. marlink) ; the word has 
passed into other langs. asS'w., Da. merling ( also Sw. 
merla, Da. merle), Fr., Sp. merlin, Pg. meriting 
Small line of two strands, used for seizings. 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 70 Canuas . . j bolte, 
Saile twyne..vi lb, Marlyne..vi_lb. 1358 in Wills Inv. 
N, C. (Surtees No. 2) 167, xlj'b of marlyn iiij". 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. v. 25 Marling is a small line 
of vntwisted hemp, very pliant and well tarred, to sease 
the ends of Ropes from raueling out, . .if the Saile rent 
out of the Boltrqpe, they will make it fast with marlin 
till they haue leisure to mend it. 1666 Dryden Ann. 
Mirab. cxlviii, Some the galled ropes with dawby marling 
bind. 1723 Trial Pyrates taken by Capt. Ogle 31 He., 
was down seeing and ordering her Sails out on board the 
Pyrate, in particular some Marling and Housling. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine n. (1780), Merlin, marline, or 
merline. i8S5 Ettcycl. Brit. 604/1 Marling, soft- 

laid white line for securing sails to the bolt-rope. 

Marline, v. rare — 6 . [f. prec. : perh. a mere 

error.] trans. = Marl vfl 2. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Marling a Sail. [A mis- 
apprehension of quot. 1704 under Marl vr 2.] 1721 Bailey, 
To Marline a Sail. 1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets, 

Marline-spike, marlinspike (maulin- 
spaik), sb. Also 7 marlin- speek, 7-9 marling-, 
8- marlin (e) spike, forig. app. marling-spike, 
f. Marling vbl. sb .2 + Spike sb., the first element 
being subseq. interpreted as Marline rA] 

1 . Naut. An iron tool tapering to a point, used 
to separate the strands of rope in splicing, as a 
lever in marling, etc. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 3 The Boteswaine 
is to haue the charge of all the Cordage.. sailes.. and marl- 
ing spikes. 1693 R. Lyle True Acc. retaking ’Friends 
Adventure' 14, I look’t about the Beams for a Marlin -speek, 
or any thing else to strike them withal. X757 Smollett 
Reprisal n. xv, As brisk a seaman as ever greased a marlin 
spike. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard F.con. 178 The British sea- 
man who can only fight with his fists or with a marlinspike. 

h>. attrib.'. marline-spike bitch., a certain hitch 
used in marling (see quots.); marline-spike 
seamanship U.S., skill in handling the marline- 
spike. 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk,, Marline-spike hitch , a 
peculiar hitch in marling, made by laying the marline-spike 
upon the seizing stuff, and then bringing the end of that 
seizing over the standing part, so as to form a jamming 
bight. _ x30a Narks Seamanship (ed. 6) zx Marling-spike, or 
Midshipman hitch. 1888 Harper's Mag. July 170/x Before 
this is ended he has learned a great deal of marline-spike 
seamanship. 1896 United Service Mag. 187 There is not 
nearly so much marlin-spike seamanship as in the days of 
our forefathers. 

2 . A sailor's name for a tropic-bird ( Phaethoti ) 
and a jager or skua-gull ( Stercorarius ), in allusion 
to the two long pointed median tail-feathers, 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Boatswaih-bivd, Phaeton 
mthereus. ..It is distinguished by two long feathers in the 
tail, called the marling-spike. 1890 Century Diet. 

Marling (rnauUrj), vbl. sbA [f. Marl vA + 
-ing 1 .] The action of Maklw. 1 ; manuringwithmarl. 

a 1400 Parlt, 3 Ages 142 His rentes and his reches rekened 
he full ofte Of mukkyng of marlelyng and jnendynge of 
howses. 14 . . Voc. in wr.-W dicker 576/25 Certificatio[%K], 
marlynge. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 74 This kynde 
of Marbnge is neclected. 1707 Mortimer Ilusb. (*721) 1, 38 
The marling of St. Foin, when ’tis almost worn out, makes 
a great Improvement of it for three or four Years. 1873 
Act 38 4- 39 Viet. c. 92 § 5 Where, .a tenant executes on his 
holding an improvement comprised in . . claying of land, 
liming of land, marling of land. 

attrib. 1536 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 93 On marlyng 
wembell. 1577 Inv, in Hall Eiiz. Sac. (1887) 153 Marling 
wains. 


MARLY. 

Ma’rling, vbl. sb .2 Naut. [f. Marl vP + 
-ing !.] The action of Marl vfi Chiefly attrib. : 
marling-oord, -line, -twine = Marline ; mar- 
ling-hitch = marling-spike hitch ; f marling 
iron = Marline-shke. 

1483 Naval A cc. Hen, VII (1896) 51 Merlyng Irenes. 1496 
Ibid. 167, x lb weight marlyng Twyne. 1548 Privy Council 
Acts (1890) II. 174 Marlin lyne, lx lb. 1668 J. White Rich 
Cab. (ed. 4) 113 Strong canvas being.. tyed hard on a pike 
with marlin cord. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), 
Marling, the act of winding any small-line, as marline, spun- 
yarn, packthread, &c. about a rope, 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. s.y. Marie, To attach the foot of a sail to its bolt- 
rope, &c., with marling hitches. Ibid., Marline-holes, holes 
made for marling, or lacing the foot-rope and clues in courses 
and topsails. 

+ Ma rling, vbl. sb. 3 Obs.—° [f. Marl vP +• 
-ing 1 .] The action of Marl z >.3 
1398 Florio, Accarpionare, to dresse any maner of fish 
with vineger to be eaten colde, which at Southampton they 
call marling of fish. 

Marlin(g)spike : see Marline-spike. 
Marlion, obs. form of Merlin. 

Marlite (maulait). Min. Also -yte. [f. 
Marl sb . 1 + -ite 2.] A variety of marl which 
resists the action of the air. 

1794 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) I. 82 So mixed with argill 
as rather to pass for marlytes. 1850 Lyell_2«^ Visit U.S. 
42 The common name for the marlite, of which this treeless 
soil is composed, is ‘ rotten limestone ’. 1879 Dana Man. 
Geol. (ed. 3) 233 Calcareous marlytes. 

Hence Marlitic (maulrtik) a, rare— 1 , partaking 
of the qualities of marlite. 

1794 Kirwan Elan. Mitt. (ed. 2) I. 361 This earth may be 
pure, . .or marly, or marlitic. 

Marlock (maulak), sb. dial. A frolic, gambol ; 
a piece of fun ; a sportive gesture. (See E. D. D.) 
Also MaTlock v. intr., to frolic, gambol. 

c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lancs. Dial. (1862) 
70 He blest an he pray’d, an mede sitch Marlocks that [etc.]. 
i860 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. xi, Dost ta mean to say as 
my Sylvie went and demeaned hersel’ to dance and marlock 
wi’ a th’ fair-folk at th’ ‘ Admiral's Head ’? Hid. xxvii, As if 
thou’d send thy eyes after him, and he making marlocks 
back at thee. 1885 E. F. Byrrne Entangled 1. 1. xii. 23t 
There's a deal less harm in the Fiend when he’s marlocking 
in the air than when he’s harboured in the heart. 

Marloes (ma'JVz), sb. pi. local. Also marleys 
(see E.D.D.). [?f. Marl sb.&\ Marbles. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 92 Boys.. who would play at 
marbles_ (or marloes) with you. 1842 G. Daniel Merrie 
Eng. I. ix. 191 Oh yes ! I pass my time at dumps and marloes. 

Marloviaa (mauldu-vian), a. (sb.) [f the name 
of the dramatist Christopher Marlowe (1 564-J 593) 
+ -IAN.] a. adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of 
Marlowe, b. sb. An admirer orstudent ofMarlowe. 
So Mavlowe'sque, Ma-rlowish ad/s. Also Ma’r- 
lowism, the style, opinions, etc. of Marlowe. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 234 No 
honesty, but pure Scogginisme ; no Religion, but precise 
Marlowisme. 1798 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 97 Your recipe for 
a Turk’s poison is invaluable, and truly Mario wish. 1883 
J. M. Hart in Nation (N.Y.) 26 Mar. 264/3 Which of the 
_ Marlovians, past or present, has bethought him of the simple 
‘ device of reprinting verbatim, side by side, the editions of 
1604, 1600, and 1616? 1887 Pall Mall Budget 28 July 30/2 
This, .is Marlovian. 1896 A. W. Verity Marlowe' s lidiv. II, 
Gloss. 124/2 The phrase ‘ quenchless fire ’ is Marlowesque. 

Marl-pit (ina’-dpit). [f. MarljA 1 Cf. MDu. 
marleput. J A pit from which marl is dug. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 274 He walked in the feeldes 
for to prye Vp on the sterres..Til he was in a Marleput 
yfalle c 1440 Protnp, Parv. 327/1 Marlpytte, or chalke- 
pytte, cretarium. 1338 Leland I tin. V. 81 Sum [Pooles] be 
likelyhod have begon of Marie Pittes. 1623 Fletcher & 
Shirley Nt. Walker hi. i. (1640) E 4 Or shall I drive her. . 
over some rotton bridge, Or by a Marie pit side ? 1707 
Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 294 Carps delight in Marlpits. 
x868 FeauD Water-Farm. xv. 158 Old marl or gravel-pits. 

Marly (mauli), a . 1 Also 6, 8 -ey, 7-8 -ie. 
[f. Marl sb . 1 + -x.] Resembling, or partaking of 
the qualities of, marl ; composed of marl ; abound- 
ing with marl. 

c 1420 Pa/lad, on Husb. 1. 252 Lond is best for whete If hit 
be marly, thicke, and sumdel weete. 1372 J. Jones Bathes 
Buckstone 1 b, It should not onely bee of another collour 
marly yellow, or swarty greene ; but also [etc.]. x6i6Surel. 
& Markh. Country Farm 13 All Clayes which are blacke, 
gray, or marlte. 1791 W, Bartram Carolina 183 A loose., 
sandy loam, on a clay or marley foundation. x866 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt 3 The land around was rich and marly. 
Marly (ma’Jtli), d£ Sc. and dial. Also *Sk. 
mirl(e)y. [See Marled ppl. a. 2] Spotted, 
streaked, marbled. 

1721 Ramsay Tartana 161 But if behind some marly cloud 
he [the sun] steal, 1790 A, Wilson Wren Poems 188 What 
woe Gars thee sit mourning.. And rive thy mirley breast? 
1807 Tannahill Poems (1815) 191 The miriy-breasted birds. 

Marly, variant of Mauli. 

Marlyn, obs. form of Marline, Merlin. 
Marlyng, variant of Merling Obs., whiting, 
Marlyon, obs. form of Merlin. 

Marm: see Ma’am. 

Marmaduc, -ady, ? misprints forMARAVEDi. 
1571 Q. Eliz. Let. in Digges Compl Ambass. (16357 4t 
He hath not the value ofa Marmaduc in land or livelihood. 
1603 Play of Stncley I 2 b, Why should there want a Mar- 
mady? a mite? 

Marmadyn(e, -maide(n, obs. ff. Mermaid(en. 


MARMALADE. 

Marmalade (maumal^d). Forms : 6 mar- 
mylate, -elad, -ilat, -ilade, mormelade, marm- 
let, mermelado, 6-7 marmelet(t, -alad, -alate, 
6-8 marmalet, -elade, 7 marmilad, -ilitt, -alit, 
-alett, -ulade, -ulate, -ulet, -aled, -eleta, -elate, 
mermalada, 8 marmolet, mermelade, 6- mar- 
malade. [a.F. marmeiade, in Cotgr. mermelade , 
a. Pg. marmelada , f. marmelo quince, repr. (with 
dissimilation of consonants) L. melimelum, a. Gr. 
pehiprjRo v- (‘honey-apple’, f. piXi honey + prjRov 
apple) the name of some kind of apple which 
was grafted on a quince. From the Pg. word are 
also Sp. marmelada , It. marmellata , and (through 
Fr.) G., Du., Da. mannelade, Sw. marmelad. j 

1 . A preserve or confection made by boiling 
fruits (orig. quinces, now usually Seville oranges) 
with sugar, so as to form a consistent mass. 

Often with prefixed word, as apricot, lemon, orange, 
guince marmalade j when there is no word prefixed, orange 
marmalade is now commonly meant. 

{1524 in Lett. 1 f Papers hen. VIII (1870) IV. 1. 339 Pre- 
sented by Hull of Exeter one box of marmalade.] 1533 
Elyot Cast. Helthe 11541) 44 b, A piece of a quynce rosted 
or in marmeiade. Ibid. 70 b, Marmalade of quynces. 1580 
Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 266 Therfore you must glue him leaue 
after euery meale to cloase his stomacke with Loue, as 
with Marmalade. 1621 Burton A fiat. Mel. n. ii. 1. i, Mar- 
malet of plummes, quinces &c. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tram. 
168 A healing powder of Gall and Marmalate of Dates. 1767 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery App. 353 Marmalade of cherries. Put 
the cherries into the sugar, and boil them pretty fast till it 
he a marmalade. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 223 To make Orange Marmalade. Take the clearest 
Seville oranges you can get [etc.]. Ibid. 225 To make Apri- 
cot Marmalade. 1845 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery 457 Mar- 
malade for the [Apple] Charlotte. Weigh three pounds of 
good boiling apples, .let these stew over a gentle fire, until 
they form a perfectly smooth and dry marmalade. Ibid. 
489 Very fine imperatrice-plum marmalade. 1862 Ansted 
Channel I si. tv. xxi. (ed. 2) 487 The fruit is without much 
flavour,, .though it is well adapted for marmalade, 
b. Proverbial and fig. 

1592 G. Harvey New Letter Wks. (Grosart) I. 280 Euery 
Penode of her stile carrieth marmalad and sucket in the 
mouth. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 53 The marmalade 
and sucket of the Muses. 

2 . The fruit of Lucuma mammosa ; also, the 
tree itself. Also called natural marmalade. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) I. 69/ 1 [Achras mammosa.} 
Fruit.. inclosing a thick pulp called natural marmalade. 
1821-2 Lindley in Trans. Horticult. Soc. (1824) IV. 97 
The Mammee Sapota .. is called Natural Marmalade. 
1846 — Veg. Kingd, 591 The Marmalade ( Achras mam- 
mosa). 1866 Treas. Bot. 698/1 Lucuma mammosum. . 
is cultivated for the sake of its fruit, which is called Mar- 
malade, or Natural Marmalade. 

3 . attrib. : marmalade box, {a) a box for mar- 
malade ; (b) the fruit of Genipa americana ~ 
Genipap ; f marmalade-eater, ? one daintily 
brought up ; marmalade fruit, the fruit of the 
marmalade-tree ; + marmalade-madam, a strum- 
pet ; marmalade-plum, the fruit of the marma- 
lade-tree or the tree itself (J. Smith Diet. Pop . 
Names Plants , 1S82); marmalade-tree, the main- 
mee-sapota (see sense 2). 

1624 A Ithorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (i860) App, 
p. Iviii, 6 galley potts and 12 *marmalett boxes for Mrs. Se- 
grave. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxviii. 318 A singular 
kind of fruit, called here the marmalade box, ..the husk. . 
opens in halves like a walnut, when the pulp appears like 
that of a medlar. 1614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl 
11. D, Th’art as witty a *marmaled eater as euer I conuerst 
with. 1840 Schomburgk Brit. Guiana too The Pine-apple, 
the Guava, the ^Marmalade fruit. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New 
Eng. 162 The Gallants a little before Sun-sec walk with their 
*MarmaIet-Madams, as we do in Morefields. 1717 E. Ward 
Whs. II. 351 More Marmulet Madams will be met strolling 
in the Fields, than Honest Women in the Streets. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 722/2 *Marmalade-Tree, Lucuma mammosum. 

+ b. quasi-adj. = ‘ sweet ’. Obs. 

1629 Massinger Picture 1. i, I cannot blame my ladies 
Vnwillingnesse to part with such maxmulade lips. 

Hence Ma'rmalady a. ( rare ~~ v ), resembling 
marmalade in sweetness, etc. (in quotyf^f.). 

160a Middleton Blurt ra. i, The Frenchman you see has 
a soft mermaladie heart. 

Marmala-waterCmaumalaiwp-tai). [f *mar- 
mala corruption of Pg. marmelo : see Marmelos.] 
A liquid distilled from the flowers of the mar- 
melos, used in Ceylon as a perfume for sprinkling. 
1857 in Balfour Cycl. India. 

Marmaled, -et(t, obs. forms of Marmalade. 
Marmalite, variant of Marmolite. 
Marmaric (maimsevik), a. Also 5 -merike, 
-morike, 7 -maricke. [ad. L. Marmaric-us , 
adj. of Marmarica (see below).] Of or belonging 
to the ancient Marmarica (now Barca) on the 
north coast of Africa. So Marma'rican a., in 
the same sense ; sb., an inhabitant of Marmarica. 

11470 Harding Chron. xlix. i, As proude and bryme as 
lyon Marmerike. Ibid, ci.xxxvii. iii, In all the world was 
then no prince hym like . . in the felde a lyon marmorike, 
*593 ,Q. Euz. Boeth. iv. met, iii. 11 Another the Mam[ar]i- 
can lion [orig. Marmarlcus leo ; Chaucer has a lyoun of pe 
contre of marmorike] With Tuske and paw indueth. 1607 
Tofsell Four •/. Beasts (1658) 359 These also are the epi- 
thets of lions : — wrathful,, .violent, Marmarican. *627 Mav 
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tr. Lucan in. E 2 b, Marmaricke troops the homed Ammon 
prest. Ibid. iv. G 5 b, Swift Marmaricans. 

T Marmaritin. Obs. rare— 1 , [app. f. L. mar- 
maritis a plant that grows in marble quarries, a. 
Gr. pap pa fir is (not recorded in this sense), f. pap- 
papos marble.] Some drag. 

1604 Middleton Witch. (1778) 70 Firestone. I have some 
Mar-martin, and Mandragon. Heccaty. Marmaritin, and 
Mandragora, thou wouldst say. 

Marmarize (ma-maaraiz), v, [f. Gr. pap- 
pap-os marble -l- -jze.] trans. To subject to mar- 
marosis. (Cf. Marmorize v.) 

1893 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. iv. vm. ii. (ed. 3) 603 On the 
east side of the great intrusive mass of Fair Head the chalk 
is likewise marmarised. 

Marmarosis (maimariw-sis). Geol. [f Gr. 
pappap-os marble + -osis] The conversion of 
limestone into marble by inetamorphism. 

1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol, iv. vin. ii. 577 Marmarosis. 

Marmaset t, -it, -assed, obs ft. Marmoset. 
Marmatite (maumatait). Min. [a. G. mar- 
mat it, f. Marmato (S. Amer.) .] A ferriferous variety 
of sphalerite. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 781/2. 
Marmayd(en, obs. forms of Mermaid(en. 
Marmazat, -et, obs. forms of Marmoset. 
Marmeiade, -ate, -et(t, obs. ff. Marmalade. 

II Marmelos (maum/l^s). [mod.L., f. Pg. mar- 
melo quince.] The Bengal quince, High Marmelos. 

1833 Crabb Technol. Diet. 1866 Treas. Bot. 722/2 Mar- 
melos, JEgle Marmelos. 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 On 
how many tables does the marmelos make its appearance ? 

II Marmen.mll (marine-nil). [Icelandic ; dim. 
f. mar-r sea +■ mann-, maS-r man.] A merman. 

1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 303 It was the body of a Mar- 
menill, and not that of a human being. 1863 Bamng-Gould 
Iceland 352 The verses sung by a marmennill, when he 
was carried back to his favourite element. 

Marmerike, obs. form of Marmario. 
Marmeset(te, -ot, obs. forms of Marmoset. 
Marmiladfe, -at, -itt, obs. ff. Marmalade. 
Marmissed, -isset, obs. forms of Marmoset. 
Marmit (maumit). dial, and Naut. ? Obs. 
[ad. F. marmite pot or kettle.] (See qxtots.) 

£1758 fnv. in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 2 Potts— 
1 Marmitt. 1841 Hartshohne Satopia A ntiq. 500 Marmit, 
a pot with hooks at each side. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
Ik., Marmit, a pot fitted with a hook for hanging it to the 
bars of the galley-range. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Marmint, Marmot, a three-legged iron pot — 
holding about four quarts — to be hung over the fire. 

II Marmiton (mammon). [Fr., f. marmite 
pot, kettle.] A kitchen scullion. 

1754 Chesterf. Let. to Dayrollts 2 Apr., I wish, .that you 
could findme at Brussels an humble marmiton, toumebroche, 
or other animal, who could roast and boil decently. 1847 
Disraeli Tancred l i, One of my marmitons has disap- 
pointed me. 

Marmlet, obs. form of Marmalade. 
Marmolve, variant forms of Mormal Obs. 
Marmolet, obs. form of Marmalade. 
Marmolite (ma-jm<yfoit). Min. Also mar- 
malite. [Formed by Nuttall, who refers to Gr. 
pappaipetv to shine: see -Lite.] A laminated 
serpentine, of a pearly lustre and pale green colour. 

1822 T. Nuttall in Amer. Jml. Sci. IV. 17 A contiguous 
substance which as a .peculiar mineral I shall distinguish by 
the name of marmalite. Ibid. 19 Marmolite. 1848 C. A. 
Johns Week at Lizard 107 Rare minerals, such as marmo- 
lite. 1849 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. III. 395 
Noble Serpentineor Ophite (together with Marmalite [etc.]). 

t Marmor. Sc. Obs. Also 4, 6 -our, -ore. 
[a. L. marmor Marble.] Marble. Also attrib. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. ( Clement ) 888 pai . .fand a kyrk 
. .of marmore mad. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
1. 79 This marmore stane in forme of a chyre. Ibid. 129 The 
marmour chyre of Destinie. Ibid. 132 The sentences in 
Marmor war hewin. 

SEarmoracecras (marmor^ -Jos), a, rare. [f. 
L. type *marmorace-us, f. marmor Marble : see 
-ACKO 0 S.] Pertaining to, or like, marble. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 313/t Marmo[ra]ceous, a 
Marble colour, a black blue. 1832 T. Nuttall in Amer. 
Jml. Sci. IV. 18 Thismarmoraceous mineral. 1848 Maunder 
Treas. Nat. Hist. 

Marmorate (ma’-tmora't), a. [ad. L. mar- 
mor at -us, pa. pple. of marmorare to overlay with 
marble, f. marmor Marble.] 

+ 1 . Overlaid with or enclosed in marble. Obs. 
*537 Epitaph in Fuller Worthies , Lond. 11, (1662/ 205 
Under this Stone closyd and marmorate Lyeth Iohn Kite. 
2 . Nat. Hist. Variegated or veined like marble. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 289. *866 Treas . Bot. -jaalu. 
So f Marmorated a. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Mamtorated, made of, wrought in, 
covered with marble. 

Marmoration (marmor^ -Jon). rare~°. [ad. 
late L. marmoration-em, n. of action f. marmorare 
(see prec.).] (See quots.) 

1661 Blount Glossogr, (ed. 2), Marmoration , a building 
with marble. 1730-6 Bailey (fol.), Marmoration, a covering 
or laying with marble. 

Marmoreal (majmo°T/al), a. poet, and rhet . 
[f. L, tnarmore-us (f. marmor Marble) + -al.] 
1 . Resembling marble or a marble statue; cold, 
smooth, white, etc., like marble. 


MARMOSET. 

1798 Landor Gtbir Wks. 1846 II, 494 Looking recumbent 
how Love’s column rose Marmoreal. 1817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam 1. xlix, Paving with fire the sky and the marmoreal 
floods. 1868 Browning Ring # Bk. ix. 53 Marmoreal neck 
and bosom uberous. 1893 Sat. Rev. 15 Oct. 443/1 Blank- 
verse studies of merit, but somewhat cold and marmoreal in 
their severity. 

2 . Made or composed of marble. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 181 Spurs of marble, and 
marmoreal limbs. 1880 w. Watson Prince’s Quest, Sunset 
(1892) 134 Minaret And terrace and marmoreal spire, 
lienee Marmcreally adv. 

1847 Sir A. de V ere 1st Pt. Mary Tudor v. iii, Cold, but 
composed, marmoreally rigid ! 1887 Saintsbury Eliz. Lit. 
455 The marmoreally-finished minor poems of Ben [Jonson]. 

Marmorean (maamofrian), a. [f. L. mar- 
mar e-us (f. marmor Marble) + -ah.] Composed, 
or made, of marble ; resembling marble. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Marmorean . .,of marble, or that is 
like it in colour, hardness, &c. J836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 

24 Her neck’s marmorean whiteness, igoa Speaker 1 Mar. 
608/1 The marmorean Leconte de Lisle. 

t Marmoreous, a. Obs.-° [Formed as prec. 
+ -OU8.] = prec. 1727 Bailey vol. II. 

Marmoric (maimp-rik), a. rare—'-, [f. L. 
marmor marble + -ic,] Of marble. 

1811 Pinkerton Tetralogy 1 . 130 Hardness, between mar- 
moric and basaltic. 

Marmorize (maumoraiz), v. [f. L. marmor + 
-ize. Cf. F. marmoriser and mod.L. marmori - 
satio.] — Marmarize v. 

1897 Geikie Anc. Volcanoes I. 32 Marmorlsed limestone. 

II Marmortinto (maamoitl'ntD). [? A mistake 
for It. marmo tinio ( marmo marble, iinto dyed, 
coloured).] An Italian process (used in the 18th c.) 
of decorating walls, etc. in imitation of marble. 

1844 Mech. Mag. XL. 31 The inventor of marmortinto 
was born in 1762. X854 Fairholt Diet. Art,Martnortinto , 
Marmose (maunums). [a. F. marmose (Buff on), 
possibly from colonial Du. : cf. MDu, marmoyse , 
merntoyse (see Mermoyse), marmoset, believed to 
be a shortening of F . marmouset .] One of several 
species of small South American opossums (as 
jbidelphys dorsigera and D. murina ) which have 
only a rudimentary pouch and carry their young 
on their back. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) II. 162 An animal greatly 
resembling the former [i. e. the opossum], is the Marmose. 

Marmoset (maum<fce:t). Forms : 4-5 mar- 
musette, marmesette, 5, (9) marmozette, -usete, 
-isset, maremusset, 5-6 marmesette, -osette, 
£-7 marmeset, 6 mermoset, -osite, marmosets, 
-azat, -asit, -issed, -esot, mormosett, marmsat, 
6-7 marmaset(t, 6, 8 marmouset, 6-9 marmozet, 
(9 marmozette), 7 marmosit(e, -azet, -osat, 
-uset, -ousite, -osett, mormaset, malmaset, 5- 
marmoset. [a. OF. marmouset grotesque image, 
in 1280 latinized marmoseium (not marmoretwn as 
given by Littre) ; in mod.F. the word means also 
‘little man’; the sense ‘ape’, though not found 
in Fr. diets., is in provincial use (see Honnorat Diet. 
JProvl). Hence MDu. marmoset in all three senses. 

The origin of the Fr. word is obscure ; it has been con- 
jectured to be a derivative of L. marmor marble, but the 
form is not easy to account for. It can hardly be uncon- 
nected with F. marmot little child (whence prob. It. mar- 
mocchfo), in early use also ‘ monkey ‘ grotesque statuette ’ ; 
forms app. cognate are med. L. marmSnetus, mammonetus 
(Promp. Parv. ), mammbn-ein monkey. Some have supposed 
the source to be OF. merme small (:— L. minimus ) ; others 
have suggested that the word in the sense ‘ grotesque figure ’ 
was an architectural term derived in some way from Gr. 
fiop/tui bugbear.] 

1 . A grotesque figure, a. Applied in scorn to 
an idol. Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De G-uil. Pilgr. 20954 To worshepe A Mar- 
moset, Wycb to helpe . . Hath no puissaunce. 1563-83 F oxe 
A. § M. II. 882/2 Get thee away from me thou naughty 
person : with thy marmoset of wood, 
attrib. a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 259 A mar- 
mouset idole was borrowed fra the Gray Freiris. 
fb. (See quot. 1706) Obs.~° 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, Marmoset, a kind of Grotesk, 
Marmouset. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Marmoset,, .an 
odd land of Grotesk figure in a Building. 1736 Neve 
Builder’s Diet. 

2 . fa. In early use: Any small monkey (obs.). 
b. Now restricted to the tropical American mon- 
keys of the family Hapalidm (or Mididse), com- 
prising two genera, Hapale (the true marmosets) 
and Midas (the tamarins). 

The Hapalidee are of the size of a small squirrel, have 
non-prehensile bushy tails, and (in many species) long ear- 
tufts ora mane of whitish hair. They are gentle and play- 
ful, and make amusing pets. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xvm. i, (1495) 748 Some 
beestes seruyth for..mannys myrth: as apys and marmu- 
settes [MS. Bodl. _ marmesettes] and popyngayes, c 1400 
MAUNDEV.(r839)xix. 2io Apes, Marmozettes [Roxb. maimu- 
setes, Fr.orig. marmoz}, Babewynes, and many other dy verse 
Bestes. £1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 639/32 H ic zenozephalus, 
maremusset. 1519 Hokman Vulg. 109 b, The marmesethath a 
very longe tayle. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia n. vL 
(ed. Lupton) 215 A mormosett chaunced vpon the booke .. 
whyche. .plucked owte certeyne leaues, and toore them in 
pieces. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse igi Mermo- 
sites. i6xa Shaks. Temp. 11, ii. 174 The nimble Marmazet. 
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1625 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1771 There are many Monkies 
or Marmosets, that doe great hurt to the Palme trees. 1679 
T. Trapham Disc. Jamaica 115 The Malmaset, as among 
the Indians of the more Southern Main of America. 1706 
Phillips fed. Kersey), Marmoset, a sort of black Monkey, 
having a shaggy Neck. 1715 tr. PanciroUus' Rerum Mem. 
I. n, xvi. 104 An Egyptian Cat, which we call a Marmoset, 
or Monkey. 1822 Scott Nigel viii, l have seen her.. as 
changeful as a marmozet. 1840 Cuvier's Atom. Kingd. 
62 Marmosets (Jlapule, as restricted). 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazons I L 55 The monkeys belonged to a very pretty and 
rare species, a kind of marmoset. 1893 [see Marikina], 
attrib. 1831 P. H. Gosse Nat. in Jamaica 327 note , I 
have heard the Marmozette Monkey (Jacckns) produce the 
very same sound. 1876 ‘ Ouida ’ Winter City vii. 224 The 
quick marmoset eyes of little Mme. Mila. 


f 3 . Applied to a person : a. to a woman or child, 
as a term of endearment or playful reproach: cf. 
monkey. Obs. 

1326 Skelton Magnyf. 462 What, wanton, wanton, nowe 
well ymet ! What, Margery Mylke Ducke, mermoset 1 1604 
D lkker ist Pt. Honest Wh. vi. C 4 b, Saue thee little Mar- 
moset : how doest thou good pretty roague? 1614 Beaum. 
& Fl, Wit at sev. Weap. in. i, Sir Greg. [To his niece,] 
O dissembling Marmaset ! 1734 Richardson Grandison 

(1781) VII. xliii. 2ix How shall 1 hold the little marmouset, 
if you devour first one of my hands, then the other? 

b. to a man, as a term of abuse or contempt : 
cf. ape. Sometimes (as in OF.) a favourite, ‘ ingle ’. 

? a 1300 Chester Pl. x, I will.. mar that misbegotten mar- 
moset. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxvii. 661 Al- 
wayes the Erie hath these marmosettes about him, as Gylbert 
Mahewe and his bretherne. <11329 Skelton Agst. Gar- 
nesche ii. 39 Thow mantycore, ye marmoset, garnyshte like 
a Greke. <*1383 Polwart Flyting so. Montgomerie 793 
Beld bisset 1 marmissed 1 lansprezed to the lownes 1 161S 
Brathwait Strappado (1878) 48 See, see her cerus cheeke, 
made to delight Her apple-squire, or wanton Marmosite. 
1823 Scott Tatism. xxiv, A king's son. .is at least a match 
for this marmozet of a Marquis. 

Hence + Marmosetical a., characteristic of a 
marmoset ; apishly foolish. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wit 4 Mirth Wks. n. 187/2 
A Mercers seruaat espying his marmositicall Apishnesse. 

Marmot (maum/t). Also 8 mar(a)motto, 
marmot t a, perron, marmout, 8-9 marmotte. 
[ad. F. marmotte fem. (whence prob. Sp., Pg. 
mar mot a, It. marmotta, also + marmotta masc.) , 
prob. an altered form, due to assimilation to OF. 
marmotte, marmot monkey (see Marmoset), of 
Rumonsch murmont L. type murem month 
‘mountain mouse’, whence OKG. muremunlo, 
viunnainli.murmenti , MHG. murmendin, mod.G. 
dialects murmentel , murmeten, murmeili, mod.G. 
murmeltier, whence Du. mormeldier, Da. tnitr- 
meldyr , Sw. murmetdjur.] 

1 . A rodent of the genus Ardomys or sub-family 
Ardomyiim of the squirrel family, esp. A. mar- 
motta , which inhabits the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
sometimes called the Alpine marmot. 

With qualification applied to other animals of the same and 
allied genera: f American or Maryland m., the wood- 
chuck, A. ntonax ; Bobac or Polish m., A. bobac (see 


die lemming ; Prairie m., the prairie dog (genus Cynomys). 

1607 Tofsei.l Hist. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 405 Scaliger de- 
scribeth them in this manner, a Marmot (saith he, for so he 
tearmeth an Alpine Mouse in French) is a Beast about the 
bigness of a Badger. 1704 Ray Creation 11. (ed. 4) 337 The 
Marmotto or MusAlpitms, a Creature as big or bigger 
than a Rabbet, which absconds all Winter. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Sapp., Marmotte, Marmotta, the mountain rat, a 
creature very common in many parks of Europe. 176a tr. 
Base king's Syst. Geog. I. 495 Mice, marainottos, and wild- 
fowl are their favourite dishes. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) IV. 38 The Marmot is . . almost as big as an hare, 
but it Is more corpulent than a cat, and has shorter legs. 
1781 Pennant Quadrup. II. 396 Alpine Marmot. Ibid. 397 
Quebec Marmot. Ibid. 398 Maryland Marmot. Ibid., Hoary 
Marmot. Ibid. 399 Bobuk Marmot. 1796 [see Earless]. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 463/ 1 The monax, or American 
marmot. .. The bobac, or Polish marmot.. The einpetra, 
or Canadian marmot. 1861 G. F. Berkeley Sportsm. W. 
Prairies xv. 259 The prairiedog or marmot, 1896 Kirkaldy 
& Pollard tr. Boas' Text Bk. Z00L 329 The Pouched Mar- 
mot {Spermophilus citilius) of East Europe, 

H b. In full Cape marmot , marmot of the Cape ; 
the Cape cony or daman, Ply rax capensis. 

x66x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tundon 11, m, ii, 122 The Daman 
of the i Cape {Hyrax Capensis), .. commonly called .. Mar- 
mot of the Cape. 

. 2 . A kind of bathing cap, [After F. marmotte.] 
1897 Westm. Gas. 22 July; 3/3 The newest bathing cap is 
the m&rinotte * . fastening in. a knot on the forehead, xooa 
Ivid. 31 July 3/2 *1 he silk caps are a little more varied in 
shape; one sees the tarrimie and the marmot. 

t Marmot(t)ane. Obs. rare. [a. OF. mar- 
mottavne, corruptly repr. L. murem montanam 
mountain mouse.] = Marmot i. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 2x6 The Rats .. of the Alpes, i. 
marniottanes, which are as bigge as Brockes or Badgers. 

Marmotanes there be in ./Egypt, 

Marraour, variant of Marmob Sc. Obs ; 
Marmouset, -onsite, -ozet(te, marmsat. 
obs. ff. Marmoset. 

1 " Marra-stone. Obs. [OE. marmstdn, also 
marmanstdn , f. marm marble + dan Stone.] 
Marble; a block, slab, etc. of marble. 


971 Blichl. Horn. 203 Beforan fere norSdura fere cirt- 
cean on fem marmanstane. ctooo /Elfuic Saints’ Lives 
xxxi. 1128 pa alyide sum cnapa fet fan unwaerlice uppon 
jjone marm-stan. c 1205 Lay. 1x38 [A temple] imaked of 
marine statue [ later text uiarbre stone]. Ibid. 1317, 32097. 
Marmulade, -ate, -et, obs. ff. Marmalade. 
Marrauset(e, -ette, obs. forms of Marmoset. 

|| Mavo (ma'w), [Polynesian.] A loin-cloth 
used by certain South Sea Islanders. 

1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) VI. 2047 A piece of thick cloth, 
called the inaro, about a foot in breadth, which passes be- 
tween the legs, and is fastened round the waist. 

Maro, oos. form of Marrow r<M 
Marocchine, -okin(e, obs. ff. Maroquin. 

Alar ode, obs. form of Maraud. 
t MarOU. Obs. [a. obs. F. matron (Rabelais) ; 
in med.L. tnar{r) 5 n-em.\ A mountain guide. 

1306 Guylforde Piigr. (Camden) 80 We tok moyles to 
stey vs vp the mountayne, and take also marones to kepe 
vs frome fallynge. 1611 Cokvat Crudities 80 My authour 
of this tale or figment is our Maron of Turin [marg. That 
is guide or conductor]. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 49 
Masons, or men with little open chairs to carry you up and 
down the hill for a crown. Ibid. 51 After two hours tugging 
of our chairmen or Marons we came to the top of the bilk 

Marone, Maroner : see Maroon, Mariner. 
t MarQTlian, a. Obs. [f. L. Mardn-em the 
cognomen of Virgil -f- -ian.] Yirgilian. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To M. Denham, Thy brave, bold, 
and sweet Maronian Muse. <11693 Urqu hart’s Rabelais 
in. x. 84 The Maronian Lottery [orig. sors Virgilianes ]. 

f MaTOttist h Obs. [f. L. Maron-cm + -1ST.] 
A disciple of the poet Virgil (Publius Vergilius 
Maro) ; a Virgilian student or scholar. 

1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. iv. 7 He, like some imperious 
Maronist, Conjures the Muses that they him assist. 1599 
Preserv. Hen. VII (1866) 10 , 1 would I were but as Ennius 
to a fine Maronist. 

t Maronist 2 . Obs.~° Variant of Maronite. 
1737 in Bailey vol. II. 

Maronite (mce'nfriait), sb. (and a.) Also 6 
Moronite. [ad. late L. Maronita, f. Mardn name 
of the founder of the sect : see -itb. 

There was a Syrian of this name in the 4th c., and another 
in the 7th c. ; the sect was probably named from one of 
these ; recent authorities favour the earlier date.] 

One of a sect of Syrian Christians, dwelling in the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ; they were originally 
Monothelites, but subsequently became united with 
the Roman Church. Also attrib. (quasi-aw/.). 

C1511 xst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/1 The syxte 
[cristenedjnaeyon.. .They be named Moroniten. 1617 Mory- 
son /tin. 1. 215 A Maronite Christian. 1703 Maundrell 
Jour 71. Jerus. (1721) 33 The Maronite Bishop of Aleppo. 
1885 Caih. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v. , A schism was caused through 
Greek influence, and a Maronite Patriarch fell away. .. Ever 
since [1216] the Maronites have been steadfast Catholics. 
Maronner, obs. form of Mariner. 

Maroo, obs. form of Marrow sbA 
Maroon. (mar« - n), sb . 1 and a . 1 Forms: 6-9 
marron, 7-9 marone, 8-9 marrone, 9 marroon, 
7, 9 maTOon. [a. F. marron , ad. It. marrone .] 
A. sb. 

fl. A large kind of sweet chestnut native to 
Southern Europe ; also, the tree bearing this nut. 
Also marron chest tint. Obs. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. Lays le Roy 2 8 Dates, chestnuts, and 
matrons. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 525 Such plots of ground 
as do affoord coppi-es of Chest-nut trees, are stored with 
plants comming of marrons or nut-kernels. 1699 Evelyn 
Acelnria App. P viij, Roasted Maroons, Pistachios, Pine- 
Kernels [etc.]. [1877 Scudder Recoil. S. Breck iii. 66 The 
line large marron chestnuts were brought to us. .for a cent 
a hundred.] 

2 . [ = F. marron, from the quasi-adj. use as in 
couleur marron.'] A particular kind of brownish- 
crimson or claret colour. 

1791 Hamilton Bertholiet's Dyeing 1 . 1. n. i. 144 Darker 
colours, such as browns and marones. Ibid. II. ti. m. vii. 
216 This gives it a cinnamon colour, or light marrone. 1833 
Court Mag.yi. p. ii/ x Some velvet [mantles] of maroon 
and other rich winter colours. 1844 Hay La-w Harm. 
Colouring 5) 17 A series of other colours, such as brown, 
marone, slate. 1882 Garden 14 Oct 347/1 A rather small 
flower . . of a deep rich maroon. 

to. A coal-tar dye obtained from the resinous 
matters formed in the manufacture of magenta. 

<21873 Crace-Calvert Dyeing, etc. (1876) 432 Aniline 
Maroons and Browns. 

3 . A firework composed of a small cubical box 
of pasteboard, wrapped round with twine and 
filled with gunpowder ; it is intended to imitate 
in exploding the report of a cannon. 

1749 Machine for the Fireworks 15 Marrons, 3000. 1818 
Handbill July m Pall Mall G. (1883) 5 Nov. 4/2 A bat- 
tery of maroons, or imitation cannon. 1840-1 Hood Kil- 
tnansegg, Birth xviii, To have seen the maroons, And the 
whirling moons. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek. 1401/2 Marron. 
18846/. James's Gaz. 13 June 10/2 The display last night 
included signal maroons.. rockets, and shells, 
to. Artillery. (See quot. 1876.) 

1859 F. A, Griffiths A rtil. Man. (1862) 282 Marroons 
are boxes containing from 1 to 6 ounces of powder. 1859 
M°Clintock V oy. ‘ Fox ’ in A retie Sea i. 9 Powder for ice- 
blasting, rockets, maroons, and signal-mortar were furnished 
by/he Board of Ordnance. 1876.V0YLE & Stevenson Mitit. 
Did. (ed. 3), M air oons, decorations for rockets. They are 
cubes filled with grained powder, and enveloped with two 
i or three layers of strong twine or marline. 
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e. ‘ A bright white light used for signals in the 
East Indies' (Ogilvie Sttppl. 1855). 

B. adj. Of the colour described in A 2. 

1843 James Forest Days ii, He was dressed in close-fitting 
garments of a dark marone tint.. 1871 Kingsley At Last 
ii, A most lovely Convolvulus, .with purple maroon flowers. 
1876 Ouida Winter City A. 114 They bad put out her mar- 
ron velvet with die ostrich feathers. 1878 Foster Thys. 11. 
ii. § 3. 267 Venous blood of a dark purple or maroon colour. 

Comb. 1840 Barham ingot. Leg. Ser. 1. St. Gengulphus , 
Good, stout maroon-colour’d leather. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 233 A maroon-red precipitate. 

Maroon (maram), sbA and a.- Forms : 7-8 
maron, 8 marone, meroon, 8- maroon, [a. F. 
marron ( maron in Hist. Antilles 1658, p. 322), said 
to be a corruption of Sp. cimarron wild, untamed.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One of a class of negroes, originally fugitive 
slaves, living in the mountains and lortsis of 
Dutch Guiana and the West Indies. 

[1626 Nichols SirP'. Drake revived \x6CS) 7 The Symerons 
(a blacke people, which about eightie yeeres past, fled from the 
Spaniards their Masters).] 1666 J. Davies Ii ist. Caribby Isles 
202 They will run away and get into the Mountains and 
Forests, where they live like so many Beasts ; then they 
are call’d Marons, that is to say Savages. 1793 Hist. Lur. 
in Ann. Reg. (1796) 60/1 'the hostilities against the free 
negroes in the Island of Jamaica known by the denomina- 
tion of Maroons had been carried on a long time without 
effect. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 694/2 (Mauritius) The 
Marones, or wild negroes. 1843 Markyat M. Violet xl, 
A gang of negro maroons was hanging about 1893 Nation 
(N. Y.) 8 Aug. 98/2 The savage Maroons were called in 
and let loose upon the peasantry. 

attrib. 1796 {title) The Proceedings of the Governor and 
Assembly ol Jamaica, in regard to the Maroon Negroes. 
1828 G. W. Bridges Ann. Jamaica 11 . xv. 221 Many who 
distinguished themselves in the Maroon war of Jamaica, 
to. fig. (Also attrib.) 

1823 Macaulay Misc. Writ., R. Soc. Lit. (i860) I. 22 It 
will furnish a secure ambuscade behind which the Maroons 
of literature may take a certain and deadly aim. a 1859 
— Hist. Eng. xxiii. (1861) V. 1x3 A warrant of the Lord 
Chief Justice broke up the Maroon village [of thieves in 
Epping Forest] for a short time. 

2 . Southern U, S. In full maroon f frolic, party : 
A pleasure party, esp. a bunting or fishing excursion 
of the nature of a picnic but of longer duration. 

1779 I. Angell Diary (1899) 59 Lt. Cook.. Come from the 
Meroon frolick last night. [Editor's note : A hunting or 
fishing trip, or excursion, in Southern United States, to 
camp out after the manner of the West Indian Maroons.] 

3 . A person who is marooned. 

1883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. xi, Well, what would you think? 
Put em ashore like maroons? 

B. adj. Run wild, having reverted to a state of 
nature (Cent. Diet.). [So F. marron.] 

Maroon (marrn),». Also 7-8 mo-, [f. prec.] 
t i. a. passive or intr. To be lost in the wilds, 
to. inlr. (? fig.) ? To miss one’s object. Obs. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 84, I began to find that I was 
(as we call it, I suppose from the Spaniards) Morooned, or 
Lost, and quite out of the Hearing of my Comrades Guns. 
1716-17 S. Sewall Letter-Bk. is Jan. II. 63, I had rather 
myself bear part of the charge, then that the poor young 
man moroon’d and return home with shame and disap- 
pointment. 

2 . traits. To put (a person) ashore and leave 
him on a desolate island or coast (as was done by 
the buccaneers and pirates) by way of punishment. 

1726 Bi-ice's Weekly Jml. 1 July 2 He farther says, that 
Lowe and Spriggs were both maroon'd, and were got among 
the Musketoo Indians. 1822 Scott Pirate xxii, I was., 
condemned, .to be marooned, as the phrase goes, on one of 
those little sandy, bushy islets, which are called, in the West 
Indies, keys. 1691 Athetioeum 17 Jan. 82 2 Magellan ‘ma- 
rooned ’ a mutinous priest on the coast of Patagonia. 

3 . intr. Of slaves: To escape from service and 
take to the woods and mountains. 

1831 Tyerman & Bennet Voy. 4- Trav. II. Iii. 496 The 
slaves [in Mauritius] sometimes maroon, as it is called, 
that is, they run away from their bondage. 

4 . Southern U. S. To camp out for several days 
on a pleasure party. (Cf. Maroon sb.- 2.) 

[1777: Implied in Marooning vbl.sb. 2.] 1835 Haliburton 
Nat. <5* Hum. Nat. II. 283 He used to delight to go maroon- 
ing. [Footnote.) Marooning differs from pic-nicing in this — 
the former continues several days, the other lasts but one. 
1871 Kingsley A/Aoj/vi, A bathingpartyofpleasantFrench 
people, ‘marooning’ (aspicnic-ing is called here) on the island. 

5 . To idle, 1 hang about’. 

1808 Southey L ett. (1856) II. 59 To juniperise within doors, 
to maroon without. 1863 Pall Mali G. 13 Nov. 2 To pur- 
chase for these 300,000 blacks the liberty to squat and 
maroon or to hang about the towns of the island. 

Hence Maroo’xied//»/. a. 

1883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. xv, The marooned man in his 
goatskins. 1889 Clark Russell Marooned xxv, As decent 
a lodging as marooned people have a right to expect. 

Marooner (maiw'nar). Also 7 ? xnarownar. 
[f. Maroon v .] 

1 . A buccaneer, pirate. 

1661 Hickekingill Jamaica 67 A few French Buckaneers, 
or Hunting Marownaes [? read Marownars]. 1728-36 Byrd 
Westover Papers (1841) 13 On the south shore dwelt a 
marooner, that modestly called himself a hermit. 1887 H. 
Pyle in Harper's Mag. Aug. 357 (art.) Buccaneers and 
Marooners of the Spanish Main. 

2 . One who maroons persons on a desolate coast. 
1881 Sat. Rev. 3 Sept. 293 The original marooners of 

Ariadne were soon out of hail. 


MAROONING. 

t>. A person left on a desolate island as a punish- 
ment; = MaROON sbf 2. In recent Diets. 

3. Southern U. S. One who goes marooning 
(see MAROON sbP A. 3). In recent Diets. 

Maroo*ning, vbl. sb. [f. Maboon v. + -ing 1.] 

1 . The action of Makoon v. 2. 

17*4 C. Johnson Hist. Pyraies 170 Marooning. This was 
a barbarous Custom of putting the Offender on Shore, on 
some desolate or uninhabited Cape or Island. 1896 Specta- 
tor 2 May 639 Cabot . .was apparently the inventor of the 
ruthless practice called marooning. 

2 . The action or practice of going on a maroon- 
part}'. Chiefly attrib. in marooning party, season. 

1 1?77 <3. Forster Voy. romut World I. 165 It may be 
curious to know the nature of our marooning parties, as the 
seamen called them. 1824 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 425 
She is very much missed here at all times, and will be still 
more so when the marooning season begins. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 41 r Two lads . had returned. .front a ‘ma- 
rooning party with a hoat-load of venison [etc.]. 

f Blaroquin., a. and sb. Obs. Forms: 6 mary- 
kyne,marekyh(e,maryskyn,inaTokra(e,-oekiii, 

7 marekin, maroechine, mariken, -kin, 7-9 
mar(r)oquin, 8 meroquin. [a. F. maroquin, 
orig. an adj. ‘pertaining to Morocco’, f. Maroc 
Morocco.] a. adj. (in maroquin skins, leather ; also 
with the sense ‘ made of morocco ’) -* Mobocco a. 
b. sb. Morocco leather, 

xgir Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. (1902) IV. 196, v marykyne 
skynnis to ane sadill and harnesing of the Kingis mule. 
1546 Aberdeen Pegs. (1844) I. 236 Tua Marekyne cotis, 
ane reid..ane wther b’ak. 1548 Ibid. XX. (Jam.), iiij 
dosoun of maryskyn skynnes. 1583 T. Washington Nicho- 
lay's Voy. iv. xxv. 141 Faire maroquins and skins of ai sorts. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. xi. 518 That lether which, .is 
called Maroechine. 1644 Evelyn Diary 1 Apr., Bookes, all 
bound in maroquin and gilded. 1661 Sc. Acts Chas. 7/(1820) 
VII. 253/2 Mariken skmnes made in Scotland. 171a W. 
Rogers Voy. (17x8) 33 The fine Marroquin leather. 1731 
Bailey vol. II, Marroquin, commonly called Morocco. 
1748 Smollett Rod Rand, xxxiv, Shoes of blue meroquin. 
1819 Scott Ivanhoc vii, His maroquin boots and golden 
spurs. 1823 Craeb Techno l. Diet, Maroccoat marroquin. 1 

I! Marotte (marot). Also 7 marmot. [Fr.] 

1. A fool’s bauble. T To crown with a marotte 
= F. coijfer (Tune marotte, to make a fool of. 

In the first quot. the explanation is meant derisively. 
x6ix R. Philips Panegyr, Verses in Cory at’ s Crudities 
07 b, Thee of the Marfot worthy doe we deeme. [Marg. i.e. 
Lawrell from Marrot a French Poet.] 1630 J. Taylor j 
(Water P.) Laugh $ be fat Wks. n. 72/2 They crowne 
thee with a Marrot or a Mard. 1840 H. Ainsworth Tower 
Land. u. xiv, This last shaft likewise hit its mark, though 
Jane [the Fool] endeavoured to ward it off with her marotte, 

2 . A pet notion, craze. 

1852 Ld. Malmesbury Mem. (1884) I- 3=4 To be Emperor 
has been his [if. Louis Napoleon’sJ marotte since he was 
twenty years old. 

Marou, -ough(e, -0113, -mill, obs. ff. Marrow. 
Marouner, Marow(e : see Mariner, Marrow, 
Marower, obs. Sc. form of Moreover. 
Marowna, ? obs. form of Marooneb. 

Marplot (maAiptyt), sb. and a. [See Mar-.] 

A. sb. One who mars or defeats a plot or design 
by officious interference, or hinders the success of 
any undertaking. Said also of things. 

1708 Mrs. Centlivre Basie Body Dram. Pers., Marplot, 
1824 Lady Granville Lett. May (1804) I. 295 What a mar- 
plot anxiety is. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxii, But 
what is the use of my taking the vows and settling everything 
as it should be, if that marplot Hans comes and upsets it all ? 

B. adj. That mars or defeats a plot or design. 

1850 Kinglakf. Crimea VI. ix. 230 There were some of his 

fellow-countrymen . .whose marplot disclosures seemed likely 
to bring down . .a new onslaught of Russian masses. 
Marprelate : see Mar-. 

Marque (mark). Forms : 5, 8 mark, marc, 
m argue (? error for marque), 6 markque, merk, 
6-7 marks, 7- marque, [a. F. marque (OF. also 
merke), ad. Pr. marca, vbl. sb. f. marcar (med.L. 
maredre) to seize as a pledge. 

It is uncertain whether this is connected with Mark si. 1 ] 

+ L Reprisals; occas. = letter of marque (see 2). 
[1354 Act 27 Edw. Ill, Stat. 2 c. 17 Purveu. .que. .nous 
eions la lei de Mark & de represailles. 1417 Act 4 Hen. V, 
Stat. 2 c. 7 Que de toutz attemptatz faitz par ses ennemys . . 
encountre le tenure daucunes Trieuves..en les quelles nest 
pas fait expresse mencion que toutz marques & reprisailles 
cesseront. .nostre Signior le Roi a toutz qi lour sentirorit en 
tiel cas grevez, voet grauntier marque en due forme. J 1456 Sir 
G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 205 Be way of mark. . ; that 
is to say. .a lettre of leve to tak ony man of that contree. 
Ibid. 220 The king aw to geve letter of powar to tak mark 
apon thame, 1473 Rolls ofParlt. VI. 65/2 Any Sentence, 
Jugement, Margue or Reprisale yeven. 1614SELDEN Titles 
Hon. 210 The lawes of Marque, or Reprisales. 

2 . Letter of marque, a. Usually pi., letters of 
marque (and reprisal). Originally, a licence 
granted by a sovereign to a subject, authorizing 
him to make reprisals on the subjects of a hostile 
state for injuries alleged to have been done to him 
by the enemy’s army. In later times this became 
practically a licence to fit out an armed vessel and 
employ it in the capture of the merchant shipping 
belonging to the enemy’s subjects, the bolder of 
letters of marque being called a privateer or corsair, 
and entitled by international law to commit against 
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the hostile nation acts which would otherwise have ’ 
been condemned as piracy. Also f letters of mart : 
see Mart sbJ> 

So far as European nations are concerned the issue of letters 
of marque was abolished by the Congress of Paris in 1856. 

1447 Rolls of Pari/. V. 135 To graunte to youre saide 
Besechers, letters of Marc and Reprisail. 1345 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 10 Ane letter of triark gevin and grantit be 
the maist cristin king of France, a 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 145 b, Shewyng hym how their goodes were 
taken, by letters of Marke, their shippes restrained [etc.]. 
1702 Royal Declar. June in Lond. Gas. No. 3815/3 Her 
Majesty having Impowered the Lord High Admiral of 
England to grant Letters of Marque, or Commissions for 
Privateers. 1789 Constit. U. .S’. Art. i, § 8 Congress shall 
have power, .to grant letters of marque and reprisal. 1853 
Motley Dutch Rep. 11S61) II. 299 To make war upon Alva 
was the leading object of all these freebooters, and they 
were usually furnished by the Prince of Orange., with letters 
of marque for that purpose. 

b. A ship carrying letters of marque ; a privateer. 
cxSoo Miss Knight Antobiog '. I. 106 A Ragusan com- 
manding a letter-of-mark. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Rasy 
xxxviii, As letter of marque, I shall have the right of capture. 

c. attrib. in letter of marque matt, ship. 

1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3910/4 A French Letter of Marque 
Man. 1708 Ibid, No. 4440.2 Any such Privateer or Letter 
of Marque Ship. 

Marquee (ma.ikp). Also 8 marquee, marki, 
8-9 markee. [An assumed sing. f. Marquise 
apprehended as pi.] A large tent, as an officer’s 
field-tent, or one used at a public entertainment, 
exhibition, or the like. 

1690 Loitd.Gaz. No. 2542/4 A good Marquee, two French 
Tents. 1758 Lond. Chron. 19-22 Aug. 173/3 General Aber- 
crombie would not suffer any of the officers to carry any 
chests, beds, or markees, with them, 1774 M. Mackenzie 
Maritime Sum. 106 A Captain’s Tent and Marki. 1812 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 99 The., band was stationed in a mar- 
quee on the lawn. 1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son II. 
xi8 A summer-room, exactly of the form and colour of a 
markee. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 7 Nov. 3/2 The meeting 
was held in a marquee erected behind the Fountain Hotel. 

b. attrib., as in marquee manufacture, tent ; 
marquee coop U. S., a tent-shaped hen-coop. 

*775 Connect. Cal. Rec. (1890) XV. 15 Ninety marquee or 
officers tents. 1834 Tait's Mag. I. 218/2 Benjamin Edg- 
ington, Marqueeand Tent Manufacturer. 1849 D. J. Browne 
Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 122 The marquee coop. 

Marques, Marquesate,etc. : see Marquis, etc. 
Marquesit(e : see Marcasite. 

Marquet, obs. form of Market. 

Marquetry, marqueterie (manketri). 
Forms: 6 marketrey, merquetry, 7 marquet- 
tris, (marhutery), 6- marqueterie, 7- mar- 
quetry, (-ie). [a. F. marqueterie (1416 in ilatz.- 
Darm.), f. marqueter (1386) to variegate, f. marque 
Mark ffi. 1 ] Inlaid work, esp. as used for the 
decoration of furniture. 

1563 Shute Archit. F j b, Fine woodes in marketrey. *389 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. xi[i], (Arb.) 108 All set in nier- 
qnetry with letters of blew Saphire and Topas artificially 
cut and entermingled. 1396 Danett tr. Coniines (1614)279 
The curious worke called Musalque, or Marqueterie. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 49 Marquetry and other ini aid works. 
1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 138 Of that kind the 
Arabs called Marhutery, but the Jews Mosaick. 1817 Moore 
Lada R. , Veiled Proph. (ed. z> 89 The flashing of their 
swords’ rich marquetry. 1847 Disraeli Tancred u. xiii, 
A large table of ivory marquetry. x88x Young Every man 
his own Mechanic § 39 Hungarian Ash.. suitable as a 
groundwork for marquetry. 

b. attrib, and Comb. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxvii, Marqueterie tables. 
1851 in lllustr. Land. News (1854)5 Aug. 119/ 2 Occupations 
of People . . marqueterie-inlayer. *872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 
n. 159 Tunbridge marquetry ware. 1879 Knight Diet. Mech, 
2803 Yacca-wood [used for] Cabinet and marquetry work. 

Hence + Ma’rquetrize v. (nonce-wd.) intr to 
make inlaid work : in quot. Jig. 

1610 W. Folkingham A rt of Survey la Rdr, 3 What 
curious-quaint Em[b]ellishments diffuse? Musaick-Mazes- 
Marquetrizing Muse ? 

Marquioaesse, obs. form of Marchioness. 
Marquis, marquess (ma*ikwis,-es). Forms: 
4 marehis, 6 marches ; 4-5 markis, markys, 
i 5 markesse, markeys, markois, 5-6 markyse, 
markes, 6 markas, mareas, -eras, marks ; 5 mar- 
quoys, marquyus, 5-6 marques, 5-7 merques, 
6-7 marquesse, 6- marquess; 5 marquys, 6 
marquisse, marquise, 6-9 marquiss, 7- marquis, 
[a. OF. marehis, later altered to marquis (whence 
Du. markies) ; corresponding to Pr. marques, -is, 
Sp. marquis, Pg. marquez , It. marchese ; f. Com. 
Rom. marca (see March sbf, Mark sb. i) frontier, 
frontier territory + -ese L. - ensem suffix forming 
adjs. from place-names (see -esb). The word is 
thus etymologically an adj., the sb. understood 
being that represented in Eng. by Count, so that 
the title was equivalent to Margrave. The med.L. 
representative was marckionein ( marchid ), still pre- 
served in heraldic Latin : cf. marchioness. 

The prevailing spelling in literary use appears to be mar- 
quis. Some newspapers, however, use marquess, and several 
English nobles bearing the title always write it in this way.] 
1. In various European countries, the title of the 
ruler of certain territories (originally r marches’ or 
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frontier districts). This gradually passed, in 
Romanic-speaking countries, into a mere title in- 
dicating a certain grade of noble rank, immediately 
below that of duke and above that of count. In 
English it is commonly used to designate a person 
of this titular rank in the modem nobility of foreign 
countries (though the foreign forms, It. marchese, 
Sp. marquis, etc. aTe sometimes retained), and 
also Hist, as the appellation of those territorial 
lords to whom it was applied in earlier times. 
Formerly it was often employed (now rarely) as 
the English equivalent of Margrave. 

13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 5171 Herbaud of Ardern, pe gode 
marehis, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 177 pe marehis 
of Mounfraum. c X386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 8 A Markys 
whilom lord was of that londe. X387TREVISA Higden (Rolfs) 
VI. 417 Albericus the markys [1432-30 markesse] expulsede 
Saracenys from Y taly. c 1473 7 ' artenay 6343 For d iscended 
is fro so by A place, Off kynges, Dukes, Markois full of grace. 
*503 in Lett. Rich. Ill # lien. ('//(Rolls) 1. 200 The marques 
of Brandenburg[he], 1529 Ras 1 ell Pasiyme (1811)71 The 
markes Brandonburgh. 1333 Harvel in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. ii. II. 75 The Marks of Guaste hath in Sicile 150 sailis. 
1532 Ascham Affairs of Germany (1570) 15 b, There be at 
this day fiue M archesses of Bradcuburge. Ibid. 16 Marches 
Albert is now at this day xxxi. yeares old. 1396 Shaks. 
Merch. V. 1. i. 125 A Venecian-.that came hither in com- 
panie of the Marquesse of Mountferrat. 1636 Brathwait 
Rom. Emp. 121 Neare the suburbane Orchards of the Mar- 
que.sse Castelli. 1736-7 tr. Kcysler's Trav. (1760) III. 39 
Many a spot of land not worth above fifty dollars a year 
gives the title of marquis to the owners. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 248 The Dukes, Counts and Mar- 
quesses had in this way grown into sovereigns. 1871 E. C.G. 
Murray Member for Paris II. 282 Our ex-contributor 
M. Horace Gerold (the Marquis of Clairelbiitaine). 

2 . At the end of the 14th c. the title was intro- 
duced into England to designate a specific degree 
of the peerage, between those of duke and earl. 
Late in the 15th c. this degree was adopted in the 
peerage of Scotland. The title still continues, 
indicating the same relative rank, in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom and in those of Scotland 
and Ireland. When a dnke is also a marquis, his 
second title is given * by courtesy ’ to his eldest son : 
thus the eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire is 
called ‘ the Marquis of Hartington’. 

The title of a marquis is usually territorial in form, as 
‘ the Marquis of Salisbury but in some instances ‘ Mar- 
quis ’ is prefixed to a surname, as ‘the Marquis Cornwallis’. 

1399 Rolls of Par It. III. 452/1 The Dukes, .and the mar. 
kys here present. 1443 Ibid, V. 394 William de la Pole, 
than Marquoys and Erie of Suffolk. 1.451 Ibid. 226/1 The 
Name or Estate of Duke, Marquys or Erie. 1473 Warkw. 
Chron. (Camden) 4 The Kynge made Lorde Montagu, 
Marquyus Montagu. Ibid, xo Of late tyme hade he made 
hym Markes of Montagu. 13. . Bk. Precedence in Q. Elis, 
Acad, (i860) 13 Item, a Dukes Eldest sonn is Borne aMar- 
quesse, ana shall goe as a M arquisse. 1309 F ishbr Funeral 
Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 293 Erles, markyses, 
dukes, and princes. 1513 More Rich, Hi, Wks. 38/2 The 
Lorde Marques Dorsette the Queues sonne by her fyrste 
housebande. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii i. 255 Peace 
Master Marquesse, you are malapert, Your fire-new stainpe 
of Honor is scarce currant. 1646 Whitelocke Mem. 1x853) 

II. 26 The king sent orders to the marquis of Montrose to 
disband his forces. 1702 Rowe Tatnerl. Ded., To the 
Right Honourable William Lord Marquiss of Hartington. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 147 Information of the 
death of Marquis Cornwallis arrived in England at the end 
of January, 1806. xgox Empire Rev. I. 466 First in rank 
come the dukes,., then follow In order of precedence, mar- 
quises, first created by Richard II. 

f 3 . In the ifi-ijth c. often employed as a female 
title, equivalent to the later Marchioness. Obs. 

It is not easy to see how far this was regarded as an appli- 
cation of the masculine title, and how far it was taken as an 
anglicizatiou of Marquise. The spelling marquess was 
commonly preferred in this use, prob. through association 
with the suffix -ess. Lady was often prefixed. 

1303 Will of Katherine Lady H astings (Prerog. Crt. Canter- 
bury), Marquesse Dorset. Ibid. , My lady marquisse. 1327 8 
Will of Lady Dorset {Mini.), I lady Cecill' marques Harring- 
! ton and Bonvill late the wife of the right honorable Thomas 
marques Dorset. 1329 Act 21 Hen. VIII , c. 13 § 28 Any 
Chaplain of any Duchess, Marquess, Countess, Viscountess, 
or Baroness. 1338 Warner in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 
07 My lady Marques ys in the tower. 1339 Cromwell in 
Mernman Life # Lett. (1902) II. 214 The marquise hath 
bene examyned, and. .albeit sbepretendeth Ignorance [etc.]. 
1623 in Archxologia XLVIII. 211 Given.. by the kinge’s 
owne hands to the Ladie Marquesse of Buckingham a cupp 
of gold and cover. 1626 Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. x. 

III. 243 The Foure Englishe ladies sworne of her Bed- 
chamber are the Duchesse of Buckingham, the Marques 
Hamihoun, and the Countesses of Carlile and Denbigh. 
*669 Pepys Diary 30 Apr., My Lady Marquess of Wrn- 

| Chester, Bellassis, and other great ladies. 1691 D'Emi- 
lianne's Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 223 Two Ladies of 
Quality, the one a Lady Marquess, and the other a Countess, 
4 . attrib.'. marquis hat, a particular shape ; o£ 
ladies’ headgear ; marquis pear = Marquisb 2, 
MAR0Hi0NRSS2(Ho^-/ ; "rz«V/Tfaw.,ed.4. 1875, p.479). 

Marquiss as the name of a pear occurs in London & Wise 
Retired Gardiner (1706) I. 48. 

1901 Westm. Gas. 6 J une 3/2 The Marquis, or three- 
cornered hat, is perhaps more popular than ever. 

: Marquisado, variant of Marquisotte Obs. 
Marquisal (maukwisal), a, nonce wd. Inquots. 
marchesal (after the Italian form), marquesaL 
; [See -At.] Pertaining to a marquis. 
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1832 Maginn in Black w. Mag. XXXII. 426 vote. The 
promises of ducal and marchesal head-pieces, so copiously 
and judiciously employed by the present Ministry. 1857 
Trollope Barckcsier T. (1861) 309 The countess, who.. had 
been accustomed to see all eyes, not royal, ducal, or mar- 
quesal, fall before her own, paused. 

Marquisat(e, obs. forms of Makoasite. 
Marquisate (ma’ikwis/t). Also 6, 9 mar- 
quassats, 7 marquesad(e, -at, -quisat, -quizat, 
marchasate, -esate, -isat(e. [f. Marquis + -ate 1 , 
a fter F . mar quisat, It. marchesato, Sp. marquesado.'] 

1 . The dignity or status of a marquis. Also, t a 
place from which a marquis takes his title. 

15. . Bk. Precedence in Q. Eliz, Acad. (1869) 15 A Mar- 
quesse must goe after his Creation, and not after his mar- 
quisate. 1675 Ogilbv Brit. 4 .Worcester. .a city honoured 
with the title of Marquisate in the Right Noble Henry 
Marquess and Earl of Worcester. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anted. Paint, { 1786) I. 2x8 She restored him too 
to the Marquisate of Exeter. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby u 
H, The very day he was raised to his Marquisate, he com- 
menced sapping fresh corporations. 190a A tkememn 26 Apr. 
521/2 On the duke’s death the marquessate of Douglas., 
passed to the Duke of Hamilton, as male heir. 

2 . In various countries of Europe: The territorial 
lordship or possessions of a marquis or margrave. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Marquesado , a Marquessate, 
x6rz Brerewood Lang. 4 Relig. To Rdr., The marchasates 
of Silesia and Brandeburge, Ibid., The marchesates of 
Lusatia, Moravia [etc.]. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 

Commw. 300 In Germany (you are to understand) a Duke- 
dome may be contained within a Marquisate. 1711 Lend, 
Gaz. No. 4803/1 An Earthquake has been felt in the Mar- 
quisate of Ancona. 1842 Macaulay Ess. , Fredk. Gt. , Rheins- 
berg is a fertile and smiling spot, in the midst of the sandy 
waste of the Marquisate. 

+ Marqxrisdom. ? Obs. [f. Marquis + -dom.] 
= Marquisate. 

1530 Palsgr. 243/2 Marquesdom, marquisat. 1586.H0UN- 
shkd Chron. Scot. 284/1 Francis Scotia lord of Pine and 
Mondone, and other nobles of the marquesdome of Saluce, 
are descended from the Scots. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. 
xlvi. 32 Galeacius Caracciolus. .returned to his Marques- 
dom in Italy. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Marquisate or 
Marquisedom, the Territory or Jurisdiction of a Marquess. 

|| Marquise (maikz’z, Fr. markiz). In sense 
3 also 8 erron. marquis. [F. marquise, fem. of 
marquis , in senses 1, 2, 3.] 

1 . — Marchioness. Only as a title of foreign 
nobility. (But cf. Marquis 3.) 

1894 Nation (N. Y.) 30 Aug. 160/r She anticipates not 
only the French marquise of the last century, but even 
Tore our American great ladies. 

2 . A kind of pear. (Cf. Marchioness 2.) 

1706 London & Wise Retired Gardner 1 . 63 Dwarf Pears. 
..The Marquise. 1741 Compl. F am. -Piece ir. iii. 406 These 
Pears ; [Nov.] Martin Sec,.. Sucrevert, la Marquise. 1875 
Hogg Fruit. Man. (ed. 4) 479. 

3 . A kind of tent (see quot 1/88) ; = Marquee. 

1783 in Conway Life T. Paine (1892) I. 197 The tables 
were spread under a marquise or tent. 1788 Grose Milit. 
Antiq, II. Descr. Plates 2 A field-officer’s tent or marquis. 
The word marquis and tent are promiscuously used, though 
strictly speaking they are different things ; the internal part 
commonly made of ticking, the marquis; the external 
covering, canvas. 179a Fennell Narr. Proc. Paris 187 
A great marquise was erected on the east side of the altar. 

4 . In full, marquise ring '. A finger-ring set with 
a pointed oval cluster of gems. 

1885 Cassells Encycl. Did., Marquise-ring. 1806 Westm. 
Gaz. 30 J an. 5/3 Other witnesses deposed to as to the promise 
of a marquise ring. 1963 Ibid. 10 Dec. 4/s A marquise 
formed of a single diamond, or a single sapphire, or a single 
ruby, is, of course,, .not very usual. 

+ Marquis ess. Obs. [f. Marquis + -ess.] 
= Marchioness. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 227 , 1 wole with othere maydens 
stonae..and se The Markysesse. 1491 Act j Hen, VII, 
c. 16 § 13 Anne Marquisses Berkeley, a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 216 Euery Marquesses put on a demy Coronal 
of golde. 

+ Marquisina. Obs. rare - l . [? ad. It. mar- 
chesina young marchioness, dim. of marchesa-, but 
Sterne was prob. thinking of marchesana = mar- 
chesa. ] An Italian marchioness. 

*768 Sterne ,S>« A Journ. (Rtldg.) yzx {Translation), I was 
. .just entering the door of the hall, when the Marquisina 
de F*** was coining out. 

+ Marquisotte, v. Obs. Also 6 marquesotte, 
'ezate,marcussotte,marquisado,7merqmzotta. 
[f. F, marquisotte {* Barbe faitte h la marquisotte, 
cut after the Turkish fashion, all being shauen away 
but the mnstachoes,’ Cotgr.).] trans. To cut (the 
beard) in the fashion described above. Also pass, 
of the person, to have the beard so cut, 

1567 Golding Ovids Met. xm. 169 b, His sturre stiffe 
neare he kembeth. .And with a sythe dooth marcussotte his 
bristled herd, c 1580 Bugbears 1, iii. 81 in Archiv 

Stud. neu. Spr. (1897) 3x3 He is cootabed and slicked and 
fozeled and marquisotted. 1588 Losses Span. Navy in 


Then hee must be Marquisadod, with a side peake pendent. 
1619 North's Gueuards Diall Pr. 625/1 To see a foolish 
Courtier.. have his beard merquizotted. 

t Marquisship. Obs. [f. Marquis + -ship.] 
=> Marquisate. 

1464 Rolls ofPwrlt. V. 565/1 The markeship of the holy 
Empere. 1386 Stanihurst Chron. Irel, 1 18/2 in Holinshed, 
As for the marqueship of Corke being a matter of great 


weight [etc.], 1587 Holinshed Chron, III. 1336/1 An offer I 
of the marquessnip of the sacred empire made to the mon- 
sieur. 1676 Lady Fanshawe Mem. (1830) 184 We took our 
leave of Cordova, lodging that night at Carpio, the Mar- 
quisship of Don Lewis de Haro, 
t Marquisy. Obs. rare — l . In quot. mar- 

quesy. [l. Marquis + -Y.] = Marquisate. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. 1. (1594) S^ 1 One., 
political! communion compounded of manie villages, towues, 

, . barronies, counties, marquesies, dukedomes. 

Marquois (maukwoiz). Surveying, [app. 
a blunder for F. marqmir marking instrument, 
‘a sort of ruler used by tailors’ (Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Used attrib. in marquois scale {and triangle'), an 
apparatus devised for the purpose of drawing equi- 
distant parallel lines with speed and accuracy. 

Sometimes written Marquoi's, Marquois' s, as if the geni- 
tive of a proper name, 

1834 Catalogue Instr. Troughton 4 Simms 2 Plotting, 
Marquois ana Gunter’s Scales. 1849 Heather Math. 
Instr. 45 The pair of Marquois’s scales now before us. 
1878 Marks in Jml. Franklin Inst. C V. 4x8 An improved 
form of Marquoi’s scale. 1883 W. H. Richards Text Bk. 
Milit. Topogr. 153 A large rolling ruler, or the marquois 
scale and triangle, is available for carrying a parallel line. 
1886 Athenaeum 4 Sept. 307/2 There is one.. instrument, 
namely, the marquois scales, which it is rather surprising to 
see omitted in this list. 

t Marquot, Obs. [a. F. marquotte (Cotgr.), 
now marcotte.] ‘A Sucker, or young plant, that 
spurts vp from the root of a vine, &c. ; or is of it 
selfe rooted’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

1600 Surflet Country Farm vl vi. 737 Howsoeuer the 
plant set of a crosset may make the better foote and roote, 
yet for certaine it is harder to take then the marquot [orig. 
la marquotte ]. 

Marr, dial, form of Mere sb. 

Marrais(s, obs. forms of Marish. 

Marram (mse-ram). Also 8 marem, marran, 
naorrane, 9 maram, mar (r)nm, murrain, [a. ON. 
maralm-r , f. mar-r sea + halm-r Haulm.] 

1 . A local name (chiefly E. Angl.) for the Sea 
Reed or Bent Grass, Psamma arenaria, the roots 
of which bind together and keep stable the sands 
of the sea-shore in Northern Europe. Also marram- 
grass, sea-marram. 

1640 Parkinson Tkeat. Bot. 1200 We in English [call 
Spar turn) Heime and Matweede, but the people all along 
tne Coasts of Nprfolke and Suffolke call it Marram. 1726 
Threlkeld Syn. Stirp. Hibem. K 5, Our Country Women 
in Fingall call these Morranes. 1787 W. Marshall Nor- 
folk (1795) II. 383 Gloss., Marram or Marem, Arundo 
areitaria, sea-reed-grass. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 268 
Dry sand, bound in a compact mass by the long creeping 
roots of the plant called Marram. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
427/2 Arundo arenaria, the sea-reed or marrum-grass. 
1872 Oliver Elent. Bot. n. 274 The Sea Maram. 

2 . A sand-hill grown over with this grass. 

1834 Paget Nat. Hist. Yarmouth Introd. 22 The hills of 
drifted sand which form the marrams. 1867 Lyell Princ. 
Geol il xx. (ed. xo) I. 5x3 Hills of blown sand, called ‘ Mar- 
rams ’, . .now occupy the site. 

attrib. 1879 R. Lubbock Faunaof Norfolk 112 The maram 
banks on the coast. 

Marr angle, erron. form of Mertngue. 

1826 Miss Mitford V ill. Ser. n. 211 My good cousin., 
left it to my own senses to discover the merits of brioche and 
marrangles. 

|| Marrano (maraum). Obs. exc. Hist. In 6 
marrane, maranne, pi. marr any, 6-7 maran(e, 
marano. [Sp. marrano, of unknown origin,] A 
name applied in mediaeval Spain to a christianized 
Jew or Moor, esp. to one who merely professed 
conversion in order to avoid persecution. 

1583 Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. is, 50 The women, 
chose rather to drowne them selues. .then to be dishonored 
with so Barbarous a Maran. 1581; T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay’s Voy. rr, xiii. 49 An infinite multitude of Iewes 
and Marannes driuen out of Spain. Ibid. iv. xvi. 130b, 
The Maranes of late banished and driuen out ofSpaineand 
Portugale. X599 Sandys Europs Spec, (1632) 164 A sort of 
people of the Marrany as they terme them, who are bap- 
tized Jews and Moores. 1600 O. E. Repl. Libel 1. ii. 55 
Those that will not suffer Christians to liue.. dispense with 
apostataes, maranoes, and rinegued Turkes. Ibid. 11, iii. 
58 They absolue..most wicked rebels, yea Marans and 
apostataes. 1643 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 205 A very 
christened Jew, a Maran. xoox Westm. Gaz. 12 Aug. 3/1 
Two years later the Crypto-Jews or Marranos of London 
had acquired 1 untrammelled trading rights ’. 

Hence f Ma'rrauized ppl. a., + MaTranism. 
[1563-83 Foxe A. <5- M. II. 905/1 All these thinges were 
a meets Maranismus, that is, sauoured of the law of Mara- 
norum.] x6« Cotgr., Marr anise, . . Marranized, renegaded. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 216 Apostates and mar- 
raniz’d Miscreants. 1737 Ozell Rabelais III. 232 note, 
There were several Sons and Grandsons of the Family, 
which Jos. Scaliger suspected of Maranism (Judaism), 
Marras, variant of Marish. 

Marratine, obs. form of Maritime. 

Marrch, obs. form of March sb. 1 (the month). 
Marre : see Mar, Mabo, Mere, a lake. 
Marred (maid), ppl. a. [f. Mar v. + -ed !.] 
t a. Perplexed, distracted. Tb. Spoilt, injured. 
Now rare exc. dial, of a child j ‘ Spoilt ’, peevish, 
c. Disfigured, mutilated. 

c 1350 Will Palerne 664, I am Meliors, nei^h marred, 
man, for J)i sake. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Horstm.) i. {Mar- 
garete) 291 Euere musynge in his marryd mood How.. 


He myht bereuyn hyre hyr virginyte. 1552 Lyndesav 
Monarche Prol. 220 Sick marde Musis may mak me no sup. 
plee. x6xx Bible Isa. Iii. 14 His visage was so marred more 
then any man. 1611 Cotgr., Mauvais. .depraued, corrupt, 
mard. 1790 Pennant London (1813) 358 A marble groupe . . 
with London and Commerce whimpering like two marred 
children. 1856GERALDINE E. J ewsbury Sorrows of Gentility 
11 . L 2 The grandfather gave_ it [a baby] impatiently back 
to the nurse with the observation that ‘ It was very marred \ 
1870 Pall Mall G. 10 Dec. 12 The shadow of their marred 
journey rests upon the souls of all the English members of 
the party. 1898 W. K. Johnson Terra Tenebr, 92 Let 
the marred earth tremble and pass. 1903 Blackw. Mag. 
June 632/2 With his marred face [said of a man whose nose 
had been cut off]. 

Hence Ma'rredness. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xvii. 275 Notwithstanding all 
this marrednesse, yet the Soule iiueth . . pure and clean in God. 
Marree, variant of Meri ’• i , Maori war-axe. 
Marreis, obs. form of Marish. 
t Marrenterst. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Mae v. +■ 
-ment.] Trouble, affliction. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 196 And thus upon his marrement 
This paien hath made his preiere. 

Marrer (ma*i3i). [f. Mar v. + -er T] One 
who mars ; a destroyer, injurer, spoiler. 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 690 Marrers of maters, and 
money makers. 1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 295/ 1 They 
be y" marrars & distroyers of the realme, 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxx ix. (1887) 218 The deuill himselfe. .our most 
suttle, and despiiefull marrer. <1x619 Fotherby A theom. 
•a. x. § 4 (1622) 307 One is the maker, and One is the marrer 
of euery number. 1639 Fuller Holy Warm, xviii. 11640) 
xgg His friends, the Pisans and Genoans, reviled him as the 
marrer of their mart. 1830 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 180 
As for the Fitz-Romilly law-menders, makers, or marrers, 

I think of these as you do. 1877 Tinsley's Mag. XXL 203 
She was no match-maker, but she was no match-marrer. 
Marret, variant of Marrot, a guillemot. 
Marre(y)s(se, obs. forms of Marish. 
Marriable (mse'riab’l), a. Now rare. Also 
5-6 mari-, maryable, 6 marryable. [a. OF. 
mariable, f. mari-er to Marry.] That may be 
married ; in early use = Marriageable. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 326/1 Maryable, . . nubtlis. 1543 
Grafton Contin. Harding 540 The lorde Harbarte had a 
syster maryable. c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 154 Until that Sela came of marriable years. 
1569 A bp. Parker Corr. [Parker Soc.) _ 352 The parties 
marriable must be so allowed by two justices of the peace 
or by the Ordinary. 1587 Holinshed Chron. III. 38/t 
The kings daughter . . being now viripotent or mariable. 
x8zo Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 150 The Reformed 
Church of England with its marriable and married clergy. 
Marriage (rnse-redg). Forms : 3-7 manage, 
4-6 maryage, 4 mariag, 5 mareagh, maryag, 
-ach.0, 6 marrage, marag, mar(r)yge, mar 
rie(a)ge, 7 mareag(e, mariadge, 6- marriage, 
[a. F. mariage (from 1 2th c.) — Pr. maridatge, Sp. 
mandaje (Pg. has a different formation, OTarzl/aKpz), 
It. maritaggio :— popular L. type *maritaticum f. 
marit-us husband : see Marital a. and -age. 

In Eng., as also In Fr., the word tends to be apprehended 
(in accordance with a frequent function of the suffix -age) 
as if it were a derivative of the related verb.] 

L The condition of being a husband or wife ; the 
relation between married persons ; spousehood, 
wedlock. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1499, & [he] sede }>at it was to him 
gret prou & honour To be in such mariage alied to f>e em- 
perour. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 89 In j?at cuntree es 
na mariage betwene man and womman. 1456 Sir G. Haye 
Law Arms (S.T. S.) 21 marg.. The mareagh of kyrk men. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 1754 Many dyuers per- 
sones . , Refused this worlde . . Renounsynge vayne pleasures 
ryches and maryage.. 1567 Gtede Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 202 
Mariag' - is ane blissit band. 1606. B. Jonson Hymenxi, 
Ba>-riers 39 Marriage Loves obiect is. 1624 Donne Serm. 
ii. 17 Nor does be dishonour Marriage that praises Virginity. 
1647 Cowley Mistr., Constant ii, All Love is Marriage on 
thy Lovers side, For only Death can them divide. 1767 
A. Young Farmer's Lett, to People X89 Marriage will ever 
flourish, when there is no danger of children proving an 
incumbrance. 1873 Merivale in Summary Proc. St. 
Ethetdreda Fest. 17 The two pillars upon which God has 
founded the edifice of civilized society are, after all, property 
and marriage, 

f b. In certain phrases used for : The marriage 
vow. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol . .710 He.. writ in his dotage 
That wommen kan nat kepe hir mariage 1 a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour (1868) 60 No man nor woman shulde . . breke her 
mariage, 1530 Palsgr. 464/1 Thou haste broken thy mar- 
ryage, tu as faitlci ton mariage. 

e. Phr. with preps. In marriage (now arch.) : 
in the matrimonial state, in wedlock. To give, 
take in (+ to, f into) marriage-, to give, take as 
husband or wife, f But marriage (Sc.) : unmarried. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1266-/ A man in mariage hir tok. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xli. {Agnes) 107 My spouse . , has giffine me 
in manage, pat neuir sal falje, his herytage, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace is. 723 Thai . . said scho suld be weddyt with ane 
knycht..that was but mariage. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
ixxvii[i], 63 Their maydes were not geuen to mariage. X594 
Marlowe & Nashe Dido in. ii, Why should not they then 
ioyne in marriage? 1700 Drydrn Pal. $ Arc. m. 1120 
Then I propose that Palamon shall be In marriage joined 
with beauteous Emily. 1877 [see Give v. 5J, 

d. Anthropol. with defining word. Communal 
marriage-, the system prevailing amongst some 
! uncivilized peoples, by which within a small com- 
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munity all the men are regarded as married to all I 
the women, and vice versa ; sometimes called I 
group marriage. Plural marriage : polygamy. 

1870 Lubbock Qrig.Ciyiliz. 67 Communal marriage, where 
every man and woman in a small community were regarded 
as equally married to one another. 1880 Fisqn & Howitt 
Kamil $ Kurnaistf)- Considering how easy it is to mis- 
take instances of group- marriage fur polyandry. 

2 . Entrance into wedlock ; the action, or an act, 
of marrying ; the ceremony or procedure by which 
two persons are made husband and wife. 

Civil marriage : a marriage performed by an officer of 
the state, as distinguished from one that is of the nature of 
a religious ceremony. Fleet marriage ; see Fleet rA- 2. 
Scotch marriage : a marriage according to the Scots law, 
effected by a mutual declaration before witnesses, without 
other formality ; chiefly applied to the runaway marriages 
{formerly frequent) of couples who crossed from England 
into Scotland in order to. escape the restrictions imposed by 
English law on the marriage of minors without the consent 
of their guardians. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3337 pe manage pen did he mak 
Bitulx rebecca and ysaac. c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 75 
Mariage is a lul greet sacrement. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xiv. 52 Yf I wyst that thou, venus, were not of accorde for 
the maryag of eneas to dydo, I shulde make hym fyrst to 
departe wythout euy respyte. c 1553 Harpsfield Divorce 
Hen. VIII (Camden) 24s St.Hierome and St. Gregoriethat 
will not call our ladie’s marriage nuptialls. 1699 T. Drown 
in R. L' Estrange' s Erasrn. Colloq. (1725) 341 For when 
Marriage is once legally contracted, no human Power you 
know can disannul it. 1766 Blackstone Comt/t. II. 334 
As, when lands are conveyed to the use of A and B, after 
a marriage shall be had between them. 1833 Maruyat 
K. Forster xxxiv, A marriage on board of asking’s ship, by 
the captain, duly entered in the log-book, is considered., 
valid. 1879 Miss Bkaddon Cloven Foot xix, A good many 
years ago. .1 got myself entrapped into a Scotch marriage. 

b. The nuptial ceremony together with the ac- 
companying festivities ; a wedding. ? Obs. or arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 558, I made my visitacions 
..To pleyes of myracles and to manages. 1526 Tindale 
John ii. 2 Iesus was called also and his disciples vnto the 
mariage. c 1610 Women Saints 17 He reprooueth Virgins 
that were present at manages. 

3 . A particular matrimonial alliance or union. 

Cross marriage : applied to the marriage of a man to the 

sister of his sister's husband. 

1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 3 The Erie of Warwyke was 
sent into Fraunce for a maryage for the Kynge. 1539 Crom- 
well in Merriman Life Lett. (1902) II. 175 To induce and 
persuade the kinges hieghnes..to make a crosse maryage 
bitwen the yong duke of Cl eyes and my lady Mary. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xi, I sought a mariage for my 
soveraine Lorde. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 471 Manages 
are made in heauen. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 129 
Euarchus made a crosse mariage also with Dorijaus his 
sister. 1585 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 50 You haue 
deliuered forth . . that . . I . . led him . . into a deceitfull mar- 
riage. 1663 Dryden Rival Ladies 1. i, For hapning both to 
Love each others Sisters, They have concluded it in a cross 
Marriage, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. xxxi. (1893) V. 304 'The 
fears of Renard . . were occasioned by the unanimity of 
Catholics and heretics in the opposition to the marriage^ 
Mod. They disapproved of his marriage. 

+ b. concr. A person viewed as a prospective 
husband or wife; a (good or bad) match. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccliii. 373 The erle of Foun- 
ders . . thought that the yonge duke of Dourgoyn was a mete 
mariage for her [his daughter]. i6ai Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 357 He was perswaded . . to go see a Lady, a great 
marriage, and to wooe her. Ibid. 438 A great marryage 
she was likely to be. 

4 . transf, and Jig. (from the preceding senses). 
Intimate union. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 27 Into the lond let synke 
A reed right by, and bynde in mariage Hem to, lest wynde 
offende her tender age. c 1570 {title) A new and Pleasaunt 
enterlude intituled the mariage of Witte and Science. 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 331 The cruel villayne 
forced the sworde with another blows to diuorce the faire 
marriage of the head and body. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
iv, i. (1614) 342 They plant their Vines at the foote of great 
Trees, which marriage proueth very fruitful!. ,21693 
Aubrey Lives { 1898) I. Briggs 123 He considered.. the 
convenience of making a mariage between those rivers. 
1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 68 In which of the cases 
do you consider the marriage of verse and tune to have 
been most successful 1 

6 . = Makitage 2. Obs. exc, Hist. 

*459 Rolls of Par It. V. 371/1 The Warde and Maryage 
of Thomas, .belonged unto the Kyng. c 1460 Fortescub 
Abs. $ Lint. Mon. ix. (1885) 130 The grete lordis off |je 
lande by reason, .off mariages, purchasses, and ober titles, 
shall often tymes growe to be gretter than thai be now, 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scat. (S.T. S.) I. 62 
The_ Earle of Douglas, .obtenit fre the King the ward and 
maneage of [Annas] Dunbar. 1883 Plummer Fortescue's 
Abs. <§• Lint. Mon. 270 marg., Lord's right of marriage under 
the feudal system. 

t 6. A dowry. Obs. (Cf. Maeitage i.) 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wane (Rolls) 2328 perfore y schal 
myn heritage Gyue by sistres in mariage [Wace : en ma- 
riage'). 126 2 Langl. p, PI, A. ii. 50 To witnesse . . In what 
manere that Meede in mariage was i-feffed. 1377-87 
Holinshed Chron. Ill, 1131/2 He [John Gresham] gaue 
also to maids mariages. 

7 . Cards. In certain games, e.g. bezique, the 
‘declaration’ of a king and queen of the same 
suit. 

1861 Mactn. Mag, Dec. 138/2 [Bazique.] . .King and queen 
of the same suit are called ‘marriage’, and score two ; but 
the marriage, of trumps scores four. 1870 ‘Cavendish’ 
Game of Bezique 16 King and queen of any suit not trumps 
(called marriage). King and queen of the trump suit (called 
marriage in trumps or royal marriage). 


8. attrib. ancl Comb., as marriage-blessing , bond, 
-bower, -ceremony, chain , chamber, choice, contract, 
covenant, -day, -dinner, dowry, -dues, duty, faith, 
feast, fruition, -hater, -hindering adj., hour, joy, 
-knell, -knot, life, -maker, market, -monger, -morn, 
-morning, night, -register, -rites, state, supper, table , 
-tie, -treaty, -vow. Also Marriage Act, any of the 
Acts of Parliament regulating marriages (see quot.); 
marriage articles, an antenuptial agreement em- 
bodying the terms agreed on by the parties with re- 
spect to rights of property and succession; f marriage 
bawd, an opprobrious term for a match-maker; 
marriage bell, a church bell rung on the occasion 
of a marriage in token of joy; marriage brokage, 
brokerage, consideration given for bringing about 
a marriage (contracts for which are void by English 
law) ; f marriage broker, an opprobrious term for 
a match-maker ; f marriage deed. == marriage 
articles', marriage favours, ‘knots of white rib- 
bons or bunches of white flowers, worn at weddings ’ 
(OgiivieA’wA//. 1 85 5); -(-marriage finger, the finger 
on which the wedding-ring is placed ; f marriage 
gear (Sc ), f marriage good, marriage portion, 
dowry ; marriage lay = marriage-song ; marriage 
licence, unofficial permission to marry (in England, 
a document granted by the ordinary or his surrogate, 
authorizing a couple to be married by a clergyman 
of the Church of England without the proclamation 
of banns) ; marriage lines, a certificateof marriage; 
marriage portion, a portion or dowry, etc., given 
to a bride at her marriage ; marriage -ring, a 
wedding-ring; marriage service, the form of 
words prescribed for the religious ceremony of 
marriage ; marriage settlement, an arrangement 
made by deed in consideration of an intended 
marriage, whereby certain property is secured for 
the wife, and sometimes also for the children; 
marriage-song, an epithalamium. See also Mab- 
KIAGE BED. 

Marriage life, marriage state, formerly common expres- 
sions, are now almost superseded by married life, married 
state. 

1733 Genii. Mag, Sept., Contents, Accounts of the new 
“manage act. 1841 Stephen Comm. (1874) II. 246 The 
principal marriage Acts now in force, are 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, 
and 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 85. 1711 Steele Spect, No. 2 r 2 The 
Fat her sends up every Post Questions relating to * Marriage- 
Articles, Leases, and Tenures. 1698 V anbrugh /Vow. Wife v. 
iii, My innocent lady.. turns “marriage-bawd to her niece. 
1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. xxi, And all went merry as a “mar- 
riage-bell. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. iv. i. 106 Honor, riches, “mar- 
riage blessing . . be still vpon you. 1644 Milton juclgm. Bucer 
xxvii, That under pretence of the “marriage bond they be 
not sold to perpetual vexations. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res, 
lit. iii, The fair clustering flowers that over- wreathe, .the 
“Marriage-bower. 211721 Vernon Chancery Cases 1.1726) I. 
412 The Bill was to be relieved against a “Marriage Brocage 
Bond. 1787 W. P. Williams Chancery Cases III. 73 note. 
Cares of direct marriage brocage, 1681 Otway Soldier's 
Fort. iv. i, Make me a Match-maker? a filthy “Marriage- 
Broker 1 1847 Addison Law of Contracts 568 “Marriage 
brokerage contracts. 1766 Chron. in Ann. Reg, 106 Thus 
was she led.. to the altar, where the “marriage-ceremony 
was performed. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. t. i, Never to load 
it with the “Marriage Chain. 1611 Bible Tobit v i. 16 
When thoushalt come into the “mariage chamber, c 1386 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxviii. xxv, The virgins live des- 
pair'd of “mariage choise. 1644 Milton Judgm. Bucer 
I xxvi. That all holiness and faith of “marriage covenant 
should be observed. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. i, 
These finked gems, My Iuno ware vpon her “marriage day. 
1678 Butler Hud. iil i. 834 For what can we pretend 
t’inherit, Unless the “marriage-deed will bear it? 1352 
Latimer Serm,, Parable Kings Son (1584) 183 b, This 
banket or “mariage dinner. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for AL in. 
L 230 The portion and. sinew of her fortune, her “marriage 
dowry. 1767 Chron. in A un. Reg. 64 A young nobleman 
..gave five guineas.. in order to.. pay the “marriage-dues. 
1643 Milton Colast, Wks. (1847) 222/2 Diversity of re- 
ligion breeds a greater dislike to “marriage duties than 
natural disagreement. 1671 — Samson 1115 Breaking her 
“Marriage Faith to circumvent me. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. 
ii. i. 40 At a “marriage feast . . saw I this LongauIU. 
27x2 Addison Sped. No. 38 p 13 To get the Measui-e of his 
Mistress’s “Marriage-Finger. 1643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 
(1847)207/1 (Matt. xix. 9) That a person so hatefully ex- 
pelled should . . be turned . . out of all “marriage fruition. 
13x3 in Fane. Rose of Kilravock (Spalding/ 183 For the 
quhilk mariage the said Huchon Ros sail giff sex scor of 
Merkis of “mariage geyr. 1600 Holland Livy xlu, xxxiv. 
1134 [My wife] brought nothing with her for “marriage. 

f ood, but freedome of birth [eta]. 1692 D'Urfey {title) 
'he “Marriage-Hater Matched. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
F. 374 This filthy “marriage-hindering Mammon, 1391 
Shaks. Two Gent. n. iv. 179 We are betroathd : nay more, 
our “mariage howre Determin’d of. 1394 — Rich HI, 
iv. iv. 330 The sweet silent houres of “Marriage ioyes. 
1693 Congreve Old Bach. v. xiii, I thought the chimes of 
verse were passed, when once the doleful “marriage-knell 
was rung. X627 Sanderson Serm. I. 262 In the “marriage- 
knot there is some expression and representation of the 
love-covenant betwixt Christ and His church. 1830 Ten- 
nyson In Mem. Conch, Demand not thou a “marriage lay. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 584/1 To forge.. a “marriage 
licence. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes viii, Doctors’ 
Commons being., the place where they grant marriage- 
licences to love-sick couples. 17XX Steele Spect. No. 149 
P 5 The “Marriage-Life is always an insipid, a vexatious, or 
an happy Condition. 1829, 2840 “Marriage lines [see Line 
sbp 23 Q. 1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Casamcntero, a “mar- 


riage maker, 1833 Tennyson Maud 1. xx. iii, A dinner and 
then a dance For the maids and marriage-makers. 187s 
Chamb. Jrnl. No. 133. 54 Lord Hardwicke’s Act caused quite 
a flutter in the “marriage-market. 1834. Thackeray Newsomes 
1. 303 There are articles which the “marriage-monger cannot 
make to convene at all. 1842 Tennyson ‘ Move Eastward', 
All, bear me with thee . . Andmoveme to iny “marriage-morn, 
x8zi Byron Juan v. lxxvi, The finest lace Which e’er set 
off a “marriage-morning face. 2664 Ld. Falkland (title) 
The “Mariage Night. 1768 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 106 The 
girl was advised to do this, that he might be intitled to no 
other “marriage-portion than her smock. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 584/1 To make a false entry into a “marriage- 
register. 1823 J' Neal Bro. Jonathan II, 134 She never 
had sich a cold in all her fife, as when she left her “marriage 
ring off. a 1661 Holyday Juvenal vi. (1673) 91 He Acts no 
new sinne, Posthumus, that sleights The Genius of another’s 
“Marriage-Rites. 1833 Tracts for Times No. 3. p. x There 
are persons who wish the “Marriage-Service emended. 17x2 
Steele Spect. No. 272 p 1, 1 have a young Kinsman, .who 
shall shew you the rough Draught of the “Marriage Settle- 
ment. 1397 Drayton Heroic Ep., Dk. Suffolk to Mary the 
Fr. Queen 122 And in precession as they came along, with Hi- 
meneus sang thy “marriage song. 1714 Spectator No. 607 
P 5 Good-hlature is a third necessary Ingredient in the 
“Marriage-State. xSit Bible Rev. xix. 9 Blessed are 
they which are called vnto the “marriage supper of the 
Lambe. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 181 The Funerall Bakt- 
meats Did coldly furnish forth the “Marriage Tables. 1693 
Dryden tr. Ovid's Met. r. 633 Give me.. to live and die A 
spotless maid, without the “marriage-tie. 2710 Palm er Pro- 
verbs 127 He that loves at first sight, .finishes a “marriage- 
treaty without taking so much time as [etc.]. 2398 Shaks. 

Merry W. 11. ii. 238 The ward of her purity, her reputa- 
tion, her “marriage-vow. 

Marriageable (mse’redgabT), a. ( sb .) Also 
6-7 mariageable. [f. Marriage + - able.] 

1 . Of persons : Fit for marriage, of an age to marry. 

ci555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 174 If 

you would tarry until they should be marriageable, you 
should be old women ere you married. 1623 K, Long tr. 
Barclay’s Argents iv. iv. 252 There were no neighbour- 
princes which were marriageable. 171a Addison Spect, 
No. gn P x, I am the Father of a young Heiress, whom 
I begin to look upon as Marriageable. 1841 Lytton Nt. <$• 
Morn. 1. i, He boasted two very pretty marriageable 
daughters. 1885 J. Payn Talk of Town II. 56 Your united 
ages scarcely make up that of a marriageable man. 

b. transf Of plants, esp. the vine ; Fit to be 
joined to other plants. 

1663 Cowlev Verses & Ess., ‘ Happy the Man * 9 Some- 
times the beaut’ous Marriageable Vine He to the lusty 
Bridegroom Elm does joyn. X667 Milton P. L. v. 217. 
tSz^Biack'w.Mag. XVI.2TherubycIustersofBacchushim- 
self, glowing amidst the foliageof some tall marriageable elm. 

c. Of age (+ formerly also of qualities, etc.): 
Befitting marriage or the married, state. 

*597 T. Payne Royal Exch. 43 Wch mariageable tearmea 
..teacheth.. husbands and wyves to be so lynched in love 
as to lyve and love togethers most affectionatly. 1645 
Milton Divorce 1. xii,_It is most sure that some.. are desti- 
tute of all other mariageable gifts. 1723 De Fob Voy. 
round World (1840) 246 Twelve years old, which the 
Spaniards count marriageable. 1889 Jessopp Coming of 
Friars v. 228 A. .damsel, .very near the marriageable age, 

2 . sb. A marriageable person. 

1826 Moore Mem. (1834) V. 49 Dined at Mrs. Branigan’s : 
a children’s party in the evening, with the intermixture of 
two or three rather pretty young marriageables. 

Hence Ma’rri.ageableness ; Blarriag'eabi’lity 
(in recent Diets.), rare~~‘ > . 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, Marriageableness, Age (litre 
m arid. 1727 in Bailey voh II. 

Marriage-bed. The bed. used by a married 
couple ; hence transf. marital intercourse, with its 
rights and duties. To defile, violate the marriage- 
bed : to commit adultery. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. n. i, 27 Adti. This seruitude 
makes you to keepe vnwed. Lied. Not this, but troubles 
of the marriage bed. 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics 414 The 
great felicity which lovers promise to themselves, and taste 
also when they meet together in the marriage-bed. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 446 p 6 We do not find any Comedy., 
raised upon the Violations of the Marriage-Bed. 1776 
Adam Smith W. N. ii. iii. (2869) I. 331 The marriage-bed 
of James the First of Great Britain was ? a few years ago, 
the ornament of an alehouse at Dunfermline. 2869 Lecky 
Europ. Mor. (1877) II. iv. 7 During the period of penance, 
the penitent was compelled to abstain from the marriage- 
bed. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxviii, Ages since 
the vanquished hied Round my mother’s marriage-bed. 
Married (mse'rid ),ppl.a. [f. Marey v. + -edT] 
1 . United to another in wedlock; living in the 
matrimonial state. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. xoo 3if f>°u beo Mon I-Mariet 
. . Hold [>e stable. 1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arnes (S. T. S.) 
241 The knychtis wyf beris the privilege of hyr maryt 
husband. rsz6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 232 Kynges, 
prynces, . . and maryed persones, and all christen people 
[eta]. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <$* Cl. 1. iii. 20 What says the 
married woman ? 1732 Hume Pol. Disc. x. 174 Marry’d 
slaves ..were esteem'd very inconvenient, 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 648 Your Kruboy is very much a 
married man. 


b .fig. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. pr Jul. 1. iii. 83 (2nd Qo. 1399) Examine 
euery married liniament And see how one an other lends 
content. 1703 Pope Vertuennus 66 And this fair vine, 
but that her arms surround Her marry’d elm, had crept 
along the ground. 1856 Bryant After a- Tempest v, The 
noise of war shall ceases from, sea to sea, And married nations 
dwell in harmony. 


2 . Pertaining to or characteristic of married 
persons or matrimony. 


MARRIER. 

jjSS Shaks. L. L.L. v. ii. 912 Cuckow, Cuckow : 0 word 
of leare, Vnpleasing to a married eare. 1608 — Per. 11. v. 4. 
That for this twelue-month shee’le not vndertake A maried 
life. 171a Steele Sped. No, 278 r 2 When I enter into a 
married State. 1834 Buckstone {title) Married Life; 
a comedy. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 57, I put on 
a silk gown.. as looking more married than the cobweb 
muslins. 1894 ‘ J. S. Winter * Red-Coats 47 He . . turned to 
the orderly officer and growled out, ‘I wonder why the 
devil the other married quarters can’t be kept like this ? ’ 
Marrier (maeTi|3.i). Also 7 maryer. [f. Mabry 
w. + -ebU] One who marries (in various senses). 

1589 Rare Tri. Levs <$• Fort. v. in Five Old Plays 
(Koxb. Cl.) 146 Youle have us marry her, heere be them 
come of the marriers. 1629 Reg. Privy Council Scot. N. S. 
III. 258 Persouns suspect, .of the crymes particularly under* 
writtin, viz., ..maryers of twa wyffes.. stealers of beeskaips. 
1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. 91 The Rector of Ashley, 

. . the favourite marrier of the county, was wanted to tie 
the hymeneal knot. 1883 Harper' s Mag. June too /a The 
determined marrier who. .chooses a Jewess. 

Marrinate, -ine, etc., obs. ff. Marinate, etc. 
Marring (ina-riq), vbl. sb. Forms: see Mar v. 
[OK. mi&rnng t morning, f. mierran , niyan : see 
Mar v. and -ing 1.] The action of the verb Mar 
(in various senses); f squandering, waste; + hin- 
drance; injury, impairment. 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. C. xx. 149 Bytes, .se 
agita for his goda mierringe gielpe. C930 Hindis/. Gosp. 
Mark, Argt.(iS7i) 5 Merrunga, J4’a?.AvfzV>»M. axytaCursor M. 
8779 pai fand gret merring in pairmerck, pe wrightes pat 
suli rais pe werck. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 124 Withouten 
ony merryng of hir modirhede. 1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on 
Apoc. 94 b, Of the traditions of men, and their marring of 
the Scripture, ariseth darkenes. 1649 Milton Etkon. v i, 
The making or the marring of any Law. i860 Pusey M in. 
Proph. 65 Man shrinks from the violent marring of his out- 
ward form. 

Marring (ma*riq),///. a. [-ING 2 .] That mars. 
Hence Ma'rringly adv. 

1831 Blackiu. Mag. XXIX. 677 This open expression., 
brings out marringly the lesson. 1836 Gladstone in Morley 
Life (1903)1. n.iii. 36 [Wordsworth) named the discrepancy 
between his [Shelley’s] creed and his imagination as the 
marring idea of his works. 1891 R. Dowling Isle of Surrey 
256 Mottled with marring blotches of scorbutic red. 
Marrionate, obs. form of Marinate. 
Marrionette, variant of Marionette. 
Marris(e, -isehe, -isli(e, obs. ff. Marisr. 
Marrock, variant of Marrot. 

Marroe, Marron(e : see Marrow^. 2 , Maroon. 
+ Marroneer. Obs . [a. F. marronier, f. mar- 
ron : see Maroon rf.ij A kind of chestnut-tree. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint Cainpl, Gard., Reft. Agric. 
47 A Wallhut, a Marroneer, an Orange, or Cherry-Tree. 
Marroquio, obs. form of Maroquin. 

Marrot (mse-rat). Also marrock, marrott, 
morrot, murot. [Origin obscure; cf. Muure.] A 
local name for the guillemot, razor-bill, and puffin. 

vna Sibbald Hist, Fife 48 Alia Hoieril Our People 
call it the Marrot, the Auk or Razor-Bill. 1863 Kingsley 
Water-Bab. 259 The very marrocks and dovekies have got 
wings. 1880 Act 43 ip 44 Viet. c. 35 ( Wild Birds Protect. 
Act ) Sched, Marrot. 

Marr ou, M arr ouh, ohs.ff. Marrow rf. 2 and sbJ- 
Marrow (mseur?*), sb . 1 Forms : a. 1 maerg, 
mers, mearh, mserh., 4 merij, marj, 4-5 margh(e, 
(5 margthe, 6 marthe), 4-5 northern merghe, 
4-6 northern, 6-9 Sc. mergh, 4-9 Sc. merch, (6 
Sc. maireh). jS. 4 maru.3, mar(r)ouh, meron^, 
-owg, 4-5 marou.3, 5-6 marughe, 6 marough(e, 
4 mere we, 4-5 merow(e, 5 maro, 4-5 marw(e, 
(5 marwhe), 5-6 marwe, 5 marew, 4-7 marowe, 
6-7 marrowe, 6- marrow. 7. 3 meari, 4-6 
mary(e, (5 marigh, merryghe), 5-6 maree, 
marie, 6 marry. [Com. Teut. : OE. mearg, 
mearh (Anglian merg, mserh ) neut. (once masc.), 
corresponds to OFris. merg, merch neut. and masc., 
OS. marg (MDu. march , marg-, mod.Du. merg 
neut.), OHG. marg, marag neut (MHG. marc, 
marg-, mod,G. mark neut.), ON. merg-r masc. 
(Sw. merg, marg, Da. marv) OTeut. *mazgo-:— 
pre-Teut. *mozgho-, corresponding to OS 1 ., Russian 
MOSITi, Avestic mazga ; the Skr. majjan is anoma- 
lous, as it would point to an OAryan type with g 
instead of ghi\ 

1 . The soft vascular fatty substance usually con- 
tained in the cavities of bones. (The marrow of 
animals used for food is regarded as a dainty.) 

In OE. the word occurs as a gloss on lucanica, which means 
a sort of sausage ; but this was prob, a mistranslation. 

a 700 Spinal Gloss,, Lucanica, maerh. £725 Corpus Gloss, 
(Hessels) L294 Lucanica, mserh. Ibid. M195 Medulla, 
merg. c 100a Sax. Leechd, I, 366 WiS.,leo&t sarum nim 
leon gelynde Siheortes mear S , 10 ..Ags, Voc. inWr.-Wiilcker 
292/10 Medulla , mearh. a 1225 Juliana 58 pat meari weol 
ut imenget wia Mode, c 137 $Sc. Leg. Saints xlviii {Juliana) 
161 Syne hir banys sa to-quassyt, patpe self merch out passy t. 
1382 Wyclif Job xxi, 24 Ihe bones of hym ben moistid with 
niar3 [1388 merowis]. 138a — Ps. lxv[i], 15 Brent sacrifises ful 
of merg [1388 merow3] I shal offre to thee. C1386 Chaucer 
Pard, T. 214 Out of the harde hones knokke they The mary. 
^1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 47 pe schuklre to pe elbowe 
he kutt al atwo, so pat pe marie go out. 14. . Horn, in 
Wr.-Wulcker 678/36 Hec medulla, margthe. 1426 Lydg. 
De Guil.Pilgr, 24216 First I souke vp [for the nones) The 
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mary closed in the bones. C1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 453 Take..pouder of pepur, and maree, and 
tempur hit togedur. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 44 pen take 
merow, & putte it on a straynourys ende. Ibid. 51 lake 
fayre Marwe, & Datys y-cutte in lj or iij & Prunez. 1513 
Douglas Aineis iv. ii. 38 The subtell quent fyre Waistis 
and consumis merch, banis, and lyre. xS28PAYNiiLL.5'«/^r«f’j 
Regim. O iij, The mary of veale. .is moste holsome. 1533 
Elyot Cast, Helthe (1539) 31 Marowe is more dilectaule 
than the brayne. 1541 R. Copland Guydou's Quest. Chi- 
rurg. Cj b,The membres colde and moyste are the llewme, 
fat or the grece, and the maroughes. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. 
Simples 86 b, W hat saie you of Mary, whiche in some place is 
called Marthe ; contained within the bone of beastes ? _ 1567 
Golding Ovid's Met. ix. (1593) 215 The poyson even in his 
hones the maree melts at length. _ 1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 
297 That done, take suger clarified, and the Maree of a 
Beefe. 1717 Prior Alma m. 214 He din’d on Lion’s mar- 
row, spread On toasts of ammunition-bread. 1769 Mrs. ! 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 179 Shred half a poimd of 
marrow very fine. 1823 Byron Juan vii. viii. By Souvaroff, 
or Anglice Suwarrow, Who loved blood as an alderman loves 
marrow. 1896 Cleland & Mackay Anat. 30 Marrow is of 
two kinds, the yellow.. and the red. 

b. Proverbial and hyperbolical uses. (In 16th- 
1 7th c. love was often said to * bum ’ or ‘ melt the 
marrow’.) 

1320 Whitinton Vulg. (1327) 27 b, A man myghte as 
soone pyke mary out of a mattock, as [etc.]. 1592 Shahs. 
Ve71.Jp Ad. 142 My flesh is soft, and plumpe, my marrow 
burning. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 168 
They basted him with a mixture of Aqua fortis, allam water, 
and Mercury sublimatum, which.. searcht him to the mar- 
rowe. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 428 When at the 
Spring’s Approach their Marrow burns. .The Mares to cliffs 
of rugged Rocks repair. 1763 Churchill Duellist 1, O for a 
noble curse Which might his very marrow pierce. 1798 
Southey Bp. Bruno 62 His marrow grew cold at the touch 
of Death. 1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge xvii, The very 
marrow in my bones is cold. 1886 Kipling Depart, Ditties 
(1888) 22 For twenty reeking minutes, Sir, my very marrow 
froze. 

c. The substance forming the spinal cord. Now 
always spinal marrow. 

1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. v. lviii. (1495) 174 The 
marowe . . of the rydge bones . . is callyd Mycha amonge 
physicyens. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 1. i. [1541) 13 The 
mary of the backbone. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 871 
Of these Nerues . . others are deriued from the Brayne 
and the spinall Marrow. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 750 The Skull 
hath Braines, as a kinde of Marrow, within it. The Back- 
Bone hath one Kinde of Marrow, which hath an Affinity with 
the Braine. X874 Carpenter Ment, P/tys. 1. ii. § 61 (1879) 
62 The spinal cord (commonly termed the spinal marrow). 

+ d. Used (chiefly after L. medulla ) for : The 
pith (of a plant); the pulp (of a fruit). Also 
marrow of wheat : a literal rendering of medulla 
tritici (Vulgate), the finest flour. Obs. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 358 WiJ> magan wserce wudu pistles 
one grenan mearh )>e bip on bam heafde sele him etan mid 
atan ele. c 1340 Hampole tr. Deut. xxxiL 14 (P 21) ip 
Psalter (1884) 516 And gayte with merghe of whete. [Simi- 
larly 1382, 1388 Wyclif and 1609 (Douay).] c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. 111. pr. xi. 84 (Camb. MS.), [Herbes and trees) shedyn 
by hyr maryes hyr wade and hyr bark. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R.xi. vi. (Tollem. MS.), He [rc. dew], . make[> 
floure, and marghe encrese in corne and graynes. 

c 1420 Palldd. on Husb. iv. 477 Thay seyn their bitter margh 
wol chaunge swete. Ibid. xi. 236 Yf a tender tree Me kitte 
at foods tweyne, and thenne hit cleue Vnto the roote, and 
with an yron se The mary rased out. 1362 Turner Herbal 
11. A j b, It that is within, whiche they cal the marye, the 
pythe, and the harte. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 30 The 
Alder tree ..is in his Wood and inwarde Marie very soft. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 31 This was the place, where the 
Souldiers first fed vpon the Marrow of the Nuts of Palme. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s, v. Cive, Take some sweet 
Almonds.., pound ’em with some Vinegar, and strain ’em 
thro’ a Linnen cloth.., that you may have the Marrow or 
Milk of them. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Marrow, Medulla. 
The pith of a vegetable. 

2. In various figurative applications. 

a. Taken as the type of rich and nutritious food. 
Chiefly in the Bible phrase marrow and fatness. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xlv. 18 And I shal 3yue to 30W al the 
goodis of Egipte, that ije eeten the mary of the loond [Vulg. 
inedullam tan-se). 1333 Covkrdale Ps. lxii[i]. 3 My soule 
is satisfied euen as it were with marry & fatnesse. 1818 
Hazlitt Eng. Poets v i. (1870) 151 His words are of marrow- 
unctuous, dropping fatness, 1843 J ames A. Neil iv, He left 
that paper with me, which he said must he marrow and 
fatness to all well-disposed noblemen like yourself. 

b. Viewed as the seat of animal vitality and 
strength. 

C1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1685 My lordys merryghe hys 
welne gone. 1576 Fleming Ptmapl. Epist » 154 if I were 
in the pearle of my youth, and had in my bones marrowe 
.. I wold not [etc.]. 1601 Shaks. All's Well 11. iii. 298 

Spending bis manlie marrow in her armes. 1602 and Pt. 
Return fr. Pamass. iv. iii. 1935 Spending the marrow 
of their flowring age In fruitelesse poring on some worme 
eate leafe. 1793 Holcrqft tr. Lavater's Physiogn. xvii. 87 
All English women .. appear to be composed of marrow 
and nerve, a 1823 G. Beattie John o' Arnha' (1826) 40 
Alack-a-dayi waesucks for John! His mergh an’ mettle 
now are gone. 1847 Disraeli ,SV£r 7 (Rtldg.) 315 , 1 always 
was against washing ; it takes the marrow out of a man. 
1848 Lytton Harold v. iii, The pith and marrow of manhood. 

c. The inmost or central part. 

c sipa Apol. Loll. 9i _Wene we not be gospel to be in wordis 
of writingis, but in wit ; not in ouer face, but in be merowe. 
1434 Misyn Mend. Life xi8 pe inhirliest mergh of our hartis. 
1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Jos. 28 Expressing by 
godly workes, that which he slicked fast in the marye of 
the soule. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. My Relations, He never 
| pierces the marrow of your habits. 


MARROW. 

d. The vital or essential part ; the essence ; the 
‘goodness’. Formerly often in titles of books. 
Often pith and marrow. 

1530 Tindale Anew, More Pref. Wks. (1573) 247/2 He 
neuer leaueth searchyng till he come at the bottome, the 
pith, the quicke, the lyie, the spirit, the marow, & very 
cause why. ? c 1560 Ro llano Seuin Sc ages 261 This was 
the Maireh of the mater in deid. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 
x.def. 11. 232 Wherein standeth the pith and mary of the hole 
science. 1399 Broughton's Lei. vii. 20 You set vpon him with 
this. . Libell, wherein is contained the marrow of your wise- 
dome. 1614 T. Gentleman Eng. Way to Wealth 12 'I'hey 
haue sucked out all the marrow of the Mault and good 
Scotsh-ale. 1640 T. B[rugis] (title) The Marrow of Physicke. 
1647 Traff (title) Mellificium Theologicum or the Marrow of 
Many good Authours. 1650 S. Clark {title) The Marrow 
of Ecclesiastical Historic. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. 
1851 V. 383 To how little purpose are all those piles of 
Sermons, .. Bodies and Marrows of Divinity, besides all 
other Sciences, in our English Tongue. 1665 Bunyan Holy 
Citie(i66g) 169 Christ in ail his Benefits is the very.Marrow, 
Life and Sum of all their Teaching. _ a x68o Charnqck De- 
light itt Prayer Wks. (1849) 2 3 l Delight is the marrow of 
religion. 1763 Colman Deuce is in him Prol., Thus gave 
at once the bards of Greece, 'lhe cream and marrow of the 
piece. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. lv. (1863) VII. 12 The 
clients and retainers of the old nobility .. still formed the 
pith and marrow of the commonwealth. 

6. Short for * The Marrow of Modern Divinity’, 
the title of a book (advocating strongly Calvinistic 
views) written by E. I 1 ', in 1645, the condemnation 
of which by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 1720 led to a prolonged controversy. 
Used attrib. as in Marrow controversy, also 
Marrow-men, the designation of those members 
of the Assembly who defended the book. 

1720 T. Boston Mem. (1899) 351 The assembly’s act con- 
demning the Marrow. i72SWODROwin IV. Corresp. (1843) 
III. 204 The Marrow people. Ibid. 205 The Marrow affair 
was ended. 1833 Burton Hist. Scot. II. 3x9 Those who 
adhered to this document, received the party-title of the 
Marrow-men. Ibid. , The Marrow controversy. 1894CROCKETT 
Lilac Sunbonnet i.12 Allan Welsh, minister of the Marrow 
Kirk in the parish of Dullarg. 

3 . Vegetable marrow : a. A kind of gourd, 
the fruit of Cucurbita ovifera, used as a table 
vegetable. 

1816 J. Sabine in Trans. Hort. Sec. (1822) II. 255 (title of 
paper ■) A Description and Account of the Cultivation of a 
Variety of Gourd called Vegetable Marrow. 1882 Garden 
25 Mar. 191/3 In no other country does one see so many 
Vegetable Marrows as in this. 

b. The fruit of the avocado, Persea gratissima. 

1763 [see Avocado], z8S6 Treas. Bot. 867/x. 

4 . A marrowfat pea. 

1882 Garden 15 July 58/3 A dwarf round blue Marrow. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as inarrmv-ealer ; mar- 
row-boiling, -burning, -chilling, -eating, -freez- 
ing, -like, -melting, -piercing, -searching, -thrilling 
adjs. ; marrow cell, Histology, one ot a particular 
class of cells (resembling enlarged white blood 
corpuscles) occurring in marrow ; marrow pasty, 
— marrow pie ; marrow pea, —marrowfat pea\ 
marrow pie, a pie containing beef marrow; mar- 
row pudding, (a) a pudding made with (beef or 
vegetable) marrow ; (b) West Indian , a kind of 
worm ; marrow sheath., the white matter of 
Schwann surrounding the cylinder axis of a medul- 
lated nerve fibre (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889); marrow- 
spoon, a spoon for extracting the marrow from 
bones ; marrow-squash, an American name for 
the vegetable marrow (Webster 1864). 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 1. Eden s37_Their *mar- 
row-hoyling loves. 1392 Kyd Sol. Ip Pers. v. ii. 14 Such is 
tbeforce of ‘‘marrow burning loue. 1877 Schafer Histol. 92 
The so-called proper ‘marrow-cells. 16x2 W. Paricls Cur- 
taine-Dr. (1876) 16 Lust, the ‘marrow-eater of the world, 
the canker of health. 1392 Shaks. Ven. .,p_Ad. 741 The 
‘marrow-eating sicknesse, whose attaint Disorder breeds 
by heating of the blood. 1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girls 
Rom, 184 The large succulent grubs. .which the natives 
enjoy either roasted or raw, delicate *marrow-like pupae. 
1897 Allhitt's Syst. Med. IV. 756 A gumma which looks 
yellowish and marrow-like just before breaking down, a 1618 
Sylvester Tetrastica xlvi. (Grosart) II. 27 That heart- 
swelting, ‘Marrow-melting Fire. 1696 Salmon Fam. Diet. 
(ed. 2), * Marrow-Pasty : Take six Marrow-Bones [etc.]. 
1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. xxii. 349 Sufficient for all 
sorts of Corn and Seeds which we commonly sow, from 
‘Marrow Pease to Tumep-seed. 1598 Marston >F<x>. Villanie 
iii. 71 Hence Holy-thistle { come sweet ‘marrow pie, Inflame 
our backs to itching luxurie. 1674 T. P. etc. Eng, ip Fr. Cook 
157 Marrow Pyes. Take Veal, muice it [etc.]. i6i6B.Jonson 
Devil is an Ass 11. 1 , No youths, disguis’d Like country-wiues, 
with creame, and ‘marrow -puddings. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 
794 Pamper'd and edifi’d their Zeal With Marrow-puddings 
many a Meal. 1789 P. Browne Jamaica 383 Fasciola 
4. Marina major verucosa. The warted Marrow-Pudding. 
Fasciola 5. Marina maxima glabra. The large smooth 
Marrow-Pudding. 1846 D. Jerrold Mrs. Caudle xi. 
And then you recollect her marrow puddings? 1627-47 
Felti-iam Resolves 405 Wishing .. that he had such wings 
as could procure his escape from death and ‘marrow-search- 
ing Judgment. *603 Land. Gaz. No. 2853/4, 1 Sweat-meat 
Spoon, x ‘Marrow Spoon, 1 Ladle and Skillet, 1795 Walker 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 273, I use a marrow-spoon. x888 
Fenn Dick o' the Fens 281 A strange ‘marrow-thrilling cry. 

Marrow (mseTim), sb .2 Obs. exc. dial. Also 
5 maroo, marwe, 5-7 marow (e, 6 mar(r)ou, 
marrowe, mar roll, 7 marroe. [Of obscure origin. 
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The localities would seem to point to a Scandinavian 
etymology, but no possible Scandinavian source is known, un- 
less indeed the sense of the Eng. sb. can have been developed 
from that of ON. marg-r (lit. ‘many’) friendly, communica- 
tive. Phonologically this etymon would be admissible, as 
the word occurs so late that the absence of recorded forms 
with guttural causes no difficulty.] 

1. A companion, fellow-worker, partner, mate. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 327/2 Marwe, or felawe yn trauayle, 
socius, compar. c 1460 Ttrwneh y Myst. xiii. 43 6 Com coll 
and his maroo,Thay will nyp vsfullnaroo. C1470 Henryson 
Mor. Fab. xui, (FrogSt Mouse 1 xxii, Better butstryfe allane 
to le'if in le, Than to be matchit with ana wickit marrow. 
1513 Douglas /Ends vi. ix. 9 Bot sone hym warnls Sibilla. . 
His trew marrow [L. comes]. is 5 x Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
I. 159 That nane of thame speik nor commune of ony mater 
nor round with his marrow. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 134 
Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend, with theefe 
and his marrow, for feare of ill end. 1577 Grange Gold. 
Aphrod. Fiiih, Forsakyng his marroll [/>. his partner in 
a dance], a 1578 Lindesay iPitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 
j. X03 Quhair he was lyand with his marrow and companioun 
Sir Edward brakinberrie. 1578 Whhtstonb 1st Ft. Promos 
& Cassand. 11. iv, Marrow es adew: God send you fayre 
wether. 1621 B. Jonson Met am. Gipsies Wks. 1640 II. 68 
Oh, my deare marrowes 1 164s Rutherford Tryal <$• Tri. 
Faith (1845) 325 Faith with love cannot endure a marrow. 
j8*2 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. v. 37 It was nae a richt thing 
o' us to be marrows in ony sic trade wi’ cripple Janet. 1843 
Hardy in Pros. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 11. 54 Only two 
individuals play, but they can have an indefinite number of 
marrows or sidesmen, i860 Eng. <$• For. Min. Gloss. (New- 
castle Terms), Marrow , a partner. 

f b. Apparently misunderstood by Blount. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Marrow (Fr. marauld), a fellow, 
a knave, or Rascal. 

2. A husband or wife. (C£ Half-marrow i.) 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) II. 132 , 1 

maryed ane puire woman to be marrow to me. 1632 Ruther- 
ford Lett. (1862) I. 97 Christ’s fair Bride, a marrow dear to 
Him. 1721 Ramsay Mary Scot iii, When Mary Scot’s 
become my marrow. We’ll make a paradise on Yarrow. 1724 
W. Hamilton Braes of Yarrow i, Busk ye, busk ye, my bony 
bony bride, Busk ye, busk ye, my \vinsome_ marrow. 1816 
Scott Rob Roy xxxv, I hae been misdoubting your cousin 
Rashleigh since ever be saw that he wasna to get Die V ernon 
for his marrow. 

3. One’s equal or like ; one’s match in a contest. 

1548 Compl. Scot. xx. 173 Iulius vald nocht hef ane mar- 

rou in rome, and pompeus vald nocht hef ane superior. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. lief. Wks. (1846) I. 89 Thare did eyerie 
man reaconter his marrow. 111578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1 . 174 He contit no lord to be marrow 
to him. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 300 You have 
many marrows. 1896 ‘Ian Maclaren ’ Kate Carnegie 212 
Ay, ye may traivel the warld ower or ye see his marrow, 
b. Used of things. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 46 The toune 
. . standes in sa pleisand a place, that it hes na marrow. 
c 1690 N. Burn Leader-kaughs 15 in Roxb. Ball. VI. 607 
One house there stands on Leader side. .Men passing by do 
often say in [th ’3 South it has no marrow. 1891 Barrie 
Little Minister xv, Sam'l Fairweather has the marrows o't 
on his top coat. 

4. A thing which makes a pair with another. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 31 A pair of gloves or shooes are not 

marrows, i. e. fellows. 1681 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 
iS Some had bows, but wanted arrows ; Some had pistols 
without marrows. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1797) iox Your 
een’s no marrows. 1787 J. Beattie Scoticisms x6 My 
buckles are not marrows. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Marrows, pairs to match ; fellows or equals. 1889 Barrie 
Thrums xv. 138 Wearin' a pair o’ boots ’at wisna marrows I 

Ma-rrow, a. Obs. exc. dial. [From the ap- 
positive use of Marrow sbf\ Resembling some- 
thing of the same kind. 

1585 Inv. R. Wardr. (1815) 320, I ressavit of the marrow 
garnissing of thir fourtene pece thre chattonis, quhilk makis 
xvii in the haill. 1861 E. Waugh Birtle Carter's T. 21 Aw 
never sprad my e’en upo’ th’ marrow trick to this ! 

Marrow (masTtm), v. Sc. and north, [f. 

Marrow jA 2 ] 

+ 1. Irons. To join, associate; to match, pair. 
Also refl. Obs. 

1488 Burgh Rees. Edinb. (1869) I. 55 Sic a burges bot na 
vther persoun marrow him with ane maister of substance 
(etc.]. i542_Yc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 4x4/2 Ane_ to be put 
and marrowit to Jaim by my lord gouernour at his plesoure. 
1823 Galt Entail I. xvii. 132 Charlie Walkinshaw and Bell 
Fatherlans were a couple marrowed by their Maker, 
b. intr. To be a partner or fellow-worker {with). 
1538 Aberdeen Reg. XVI. (Jam.), To marrow and nycht- 
bour with -wtheris. 1842 J. Aiton Domestic Econ. (1857) 152 
Saunders Heavyside, with whom he marrows. 1844 Thom 
Rhymes 53 Hae ye fausely strayed ’mang misty groves, Wi’ 
ice-wreathed maidens to marrow. 1851 A. Maclagan Poems 
280 He’s wise wha marrows wi’ content, Though in a 
rustic bid’. 

2. trans. To be a companion to ; to marry. 

1721 Ramsay Mary Scot i, Did you there see me mark’d 
to marrow Mary Scot the flow'r of Yarrow! 17,. Song by 
a Buchan Ploughman in Burns' Whs. (1800) II. 152 Thou 
shalt not sit single, but by a clear ingle I’ll marrow thee, 
Nancy, when thou art my ain. 

3. To resemble, to be equal to; also, to produce 
something equal to; to match. 

*1x586 Montgomerie Misc, Poems 1 . 38 Venus ..Wald 
have preferrit this paragon, As marrowit, but matche, most 
meit The goldin ball to bruik alone. X785 W. Hutton 
Bran New Wark 1 . 14 (E. D. S.) On the sabbath we say 
aur prayers, and the rest of the week ya day marrows an- 
other. 1877 P. Burn Poems (1885) 294 A bead I hae that 
marrows thy ain. 

Marrowbone (mse’roabdun). [f. Marrow jA 1 ] 

1. A bone containing edible marrow. 


c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 380 A Cook they hadde with hem for ' 
the nones, To boille the chiknes with the Marybones. c 1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 3 Take beeff and merybonys, and boyle 
yt in fayre water. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions ir. 
vii. 158 The bridegrome eateth to his supper . . a litle of the 
maribone of a Charnel. 1633 T. Morton New Ping. Canaan 

H. vii. (1838159 For daintinesse of diet they [Basse] excell 
the Marybones of Beefe. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 655 There is no more reason, .why the sight of a human 
skull and bones in a charnel-house should shock us more 
than the sight of a calve’s head or a pair of marrow-bones 
in a dish. 1846 G. Warburton Hochelaga 1. 155 The wretch 
sucked a couple more marrow bones, and became torpid, 

b. fig. in various applications. 

1554 Latimer Whs. (Parker Soc.) II. 483 Ve said upon 
Saturday last, that ye could not find the mass nor the mar- 
row-bones thereof in your book. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier 

I. ii. in Bullen O. PI. (1882) I. 268 What I knocke out now is 
the very Maribone of mirth. 1681 W. Robertson Phrascol. 
Gen.(i6gf) 471 This is the marrow bone of the difference or 
matter. 1878 A r . A mer. Rev. CXXVII. 13 The scraps and 
marrow-bones of office. 

2. Marrowbones and cleavers', see Cleaver 1 2 b. 

3. pi. Jocularly: The knees. (Rarely sing.) 

1532 More Confut. Tiudale Wks. 727/2 Down he fel vpon 

his maribones. 1667 Dryden & Dk. Newcastle Sir M. 
Mar-all n. ii, Down on your marrowbones, and confess the 
tmth. 1791 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Remonstrance i, Bring on 
his marrowbones th’ apostate down. 1870 Kingsley Legend 
La Brea 95 Magic brings some positivists Humbly on their 
marrowbone. 1888 G. Macdonald Elect Lady 108, I only 
want to bring them to their marrow-bones. 

b. To ride in the marrow-bone coach or stage, 
to go on foot. [? With, allusion to Marybone = 
Matylebone.] 

1838 Monthly Mag. (Flugel), Marrow-bone stage. 

4. pi, — Cross-bones. 

1832 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xiv. [xv.], T , .sailed under the 
black flag and marrow-bones. 1875 W. M c Ilwraith Guide 
Wigtownshire 40 Here are the typical marrow-bones, skull, 
and sandglass. 

5. pi. (slang). Fists as weapons ; ? pugilists. 

a 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. iii. i. (1st fol.) 35/1 The great 
Band Of Maribones that people call the Switzers. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XL. 249 He was alike a stranger to fear in 
tne field of either bayonets or marrowbones. 18x8 Ibid. N . S. 
II. 165 The distance of twenty-four miles from LunnunraLher 
damped the ardour of the Marrow-bone fraternity. 

+ o. A child’s game. Obs. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 574/2 Sticbe . . playes . .as 
chyldren be woont to playe, as cheristone, mary bone [etc.]. 
7 . attrib,, as + marrowbone-man (? sense 2 ?or 5), 
music, pie, pudding (cf. marrow pie, pudding). 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fain, i, None but ascatterd couey 
of Fidlers, or one of these Rag-rakers in dung-hilis, or some 
*Marrow-bone man at most, would haue beene vp, when thou 
wert gone abroad. 1884 Graphic 13 Sept. 270/3 Making the 
most unearthly * *marrow-bone ’ music on frying pans, tin 
kettles and empty pails. 1595 W. W. Meusecnd 1. ii. in Six 
Old Plays (1779) xi8 Some oysters, a *mary-bone pie or two, 
some artichockes, and potato rootes. 1608 Middleton Mail 
World 1. ii. Bib, All her wanton Pamphlets, as Hero and 
Leander, Venus and Adonis, oh two lusnious mary-bone pies 
for a yong married wife. 1623 Webster Deuils Law-case 
1. ii. B 4 b, Let none of these come at her . . Nor the woman 
with *Maribone puddings. 

Marrowed ( mae-mud) ,///. a. Also qmergbed, 
merylied, [f. Marrow sb. 1 + -ed 2 .] 

1 . Full of marrow, lit. and fg. 

*£1300 E. E. Psalter lxv[i], 15 Offrandes merghed [Vulg. 
holocaust a vied? tiled a] bede I sal To fe. *1x340 Hampolf. 
Psalter ibid. 1612 Ainsworth Annot. Ps. bevi. 15 Mar- 
rowedrammes: thatis,fatandlusty. 1644 Quarles Barnabas 
Sf B . i. (1651) 19 They can .. devour and gurmundize . . and 
wipe the guilt from off their marrowed mouths. 1654 
Gataker Disc. Apol. 84 Some called Separatists., are better 
marowed, and moTe Evangelical, then these Pulpit Ignes- 
fatui. 1840 Browning Sordello v. 500 He was fresh-sinewed 
every joint, Each bone new-marrowed. 
f 2 . Cooked in marrow. Obs. 

1633 Massinger Guardian II. iii, Fride Frogs, Potato’s 
Marrow’d, Cavear [etc.]. 

Marrowfat (mEe'nrcifset). [f. Marrow sb. 1 + 
Fat sbi\ (More fully marrowfat pea.) A kind of 
large rich pea. (Cf. marrow pea. Marrow sb. 1 5.) 

1733 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 2) s.v. Pisum, The Marrow- 
fat or Dutch Admiral Pea. Ibid., Observing to allow the 
Marrow-fats ..at least three Feet between Row and Row. 
1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Pease, The marrowfat is the 
best tasted of all the large kinds of peas. 1840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg. Ser. 1. Tragedy, The Duchess shed tears large 
as marrow-fat peas. X864 Reader 13 Aug.191 In Jersey. . 
peas attain nearly double the size of the British marrow-fat. 

Mar ro wish (nue’riwj), a. [f. Marrow sb. 1 
+ -isff.J Of the nature of, or resembling, marrow. 

1597 'LovrB.fi hirurg. (1634) X43 The nerue which is soft, 
and marrowish. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. xi. iv. The 
Braine, which is a soft marrowish and white substance. 

Marrowless (mse'mdes), a. 1 [f. Marrow sb 1 
4- -LESS.] Having no marrow, lit. and fig. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. in. iv. 94 Thy bones are raarrowlesse, 
thy blood is cold. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. i, O, that 
marrow-lesse age Should stuffe the hollow Bones with 
dambd desires. 1707 tr. Wks. C’tess D'A nois (1715) 451 
Break off this ungodly Match between this Marrowless Cur- 
mudgeon and your young Daughter, a 1823 G. Beattie John 
o' AmhcC (1826) 58 They., lent each other ruthless paiks 
Athort the bare and merghless spaiks. 1877 Rosenthal 
Muscles 4- Nerves 104 These raarrowless fibres are grey. 

Ma-rrowless, a . 2 dial. [f. Marrow jA 2 + 
-LESS.] Without a * marrow ’ ; companionless ; 
unmarried; unequalled, unmatched; not matching, 
wanting the other member of the pair, ‘ odd ’. 


2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 433 My matchless, and 
my most marrowless and marvellous Wellbelovcd. 1660 
Dickson Set. Writ. (1845) I. 58 Know thou art not marrow- 
less in thy exercise. 1844 Cross Disruption xxivu (&.!). T>.) t 
A marrowless glove, 

t Ma*rrowsliip. Sc. Obs. [f. Marrow sbf 4- 
-SHiP.] Association, companionship. 

. *5*. A herd. Reg. (Jam.), Throucht fait of marrowschip or 
insufficient nychtbourschip. 

Marrowy (marrtmi), a. Also 4 merewi, 5 
marghty, 6 marowy, 8 Sc. merehy. ff. Marrow 
sb. 1 + -Y 1 .] 

1 . Full of marrow. Also fig. 

138a Wyclif Isa. xxxlv. 6 The blod of tnerewi wetheres 
[Vulg. ttiedullutorum ariet?mi\. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 
75 A marghty offerynge [L. holocausla medutlaia ; cf. Mar- 
rowed 1, a 1300]. 1709 Bruce Soul Confirm. 18 (Jam.) 

I he Lord is reserving a merehy piece of the word of hts 
promise to be made out to many of his friends and people. 
1820 Hazlitt Led, D?~a?n. Lit, 79 In his Women kewctve 
Women there is a rich marrowy vein of internal sentiment, 
1882 Holmes in Atlantic Monthly LI. 66 The period .. o£ 
marrowy and vigorous manhood. 

2 . Of the nature of marrow. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Cliimrg. C 1] h, It is 
colde and moyste, bycause it nath a marowy substaunce. 
1662 J. Chandler Van Hehnont's Oriat. 185 The Brain 
being wholly a marrowie part. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 

I. 45 note, When ripe, the skin peels easily off, and discovers 
a butyraceous, or rather a marrowy-like substance. 1872 

J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. iii. 9 The tail of the broad-tailed 
sheep, .consists almost wholly of marrowy fat 

Hence f Ma'rrowinesB (in 8 Sc. merchiness). 

X709 Bruce Soul Confirm. 18 (Jam.) The Israelites had 
never known the merchiness of that promise, if a Red Sea 
had not made it out. 

t Marnrbe. Obs. Also 4 in Latin form mar* 
rubium, 5 marube. [ad. L. marrubium, perb. con- 
nected with the name of the Latin city Marrubium 
or Marruvium. Cf. OF. marubre. j The plant 
korehound, Marrubium vulgare. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 130 The Sapliir is his propre Ston, 
Marrubium his herbe also, a 1400-50 Stockk. Med. MS. 205 
Marube or horrowne : tnarubina. 2607 Topskll Faur-f. 
Beasts {1658) 69 The fat of a Calf and Marrube with the 
juyee of Leeks. 

Marrxibiin (mser«*bi ( in). Chem. [f. L. mar- 
rubi-um (see prec.) 4- -IN. Cf. F. marubine. ] A 
bitter principle obtained from Marrubium vulgare. 

1871 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. XVIII. 234 
Marrubiin. The bitter principle of Marubium vulgare. 

Marrum, variant of Marram. 

Marry (mse ri), v. Inflected marrying, mar- 
ried. Forms: 3-4 (6 Sc.) mari, 3-7 marie, 4 
xnari3e(n, 4-5 marie/n, 4-6 marye, 4-8 mary, 5 
marye(n, (maryyn), 6 mareye , marrye, (mariy), 
6-7 marrie, 6-marry. [a. F. maider = Pr., Sp. , Pg. 
maridar. It. maritarei—L. mari tare, f. marilus ppt 
adj., married (also as sb. masc. , husband, whence F. 
mari, Pr. marit-z, Sp., Pg. marido, It. marito ; and 
as sb. fem. marlta married woman), f. mari- (nom. 
mas) man, male ; the L. ppl. a. must have been 
originally nsed of women, and acquired its wider 
sense by a later extension.] 

I. trans. 

1 . To join in wedlock or matrimony; to join for 
life as husband and wife ; to constitute as man and 
wife according to the laws and customs of a nation. 
Const, to (unto. Sc. on, upon ) ; also together. 

a. in passive (with ref. either to the act and 
ceremony, or to the wedded state as a result). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 709 pc fader.. had ire vnderstonde 
To 3 wan sse wolde imaried be. 13.. E. E. A Hit, P. B. 815 
His two dere do3terez. . fat wer maydenez ful meke, maryed 
not 3et. c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlL (Agnes) 102 fane agnes 
sad hym scnovtlyi ‘certis, gud six, maryt ame I'. U1400 
Maundev. (1839) xviii. 193 jif a man, that is maryed, dye in 
that Contrie, men bnryen his Wif with him alle quyk. 1533 
Bellenden Livy l (S. T. S.) roo Joung tulha, ..was 
maryit on Aruns terquyne. 1536 — Cron. Scot. (1821) L 
127 The eldest of Mr dochteris wes married upon. - Marius. 
1536 W RIOTHF.5LEY Chron. (1875) 1. 43 The King was marled 
secTeetlie at Chelsey-.to one Jane Seymor. 1603 Shaks, 
Meas. for M. iv. iii. 183 They would . . haue married me 
to the rotten Medlar. 1722 De Foe Rclig. Cou?~tsh. i. u 
(1840) 4 Well, girls, you little think now, which of you all is 
like to be first married. 1888 Howells Annie Kilbum xi. 
133, 1 presume she isn’t very happily married ; he’s too old. 

b. Said of the priest or other functionary who 
performs the rite. Also absol, 

1530 Palsgr. 633/1 What preest was it that maryed them 
togyther : quel presire fuice qui les maiya ensenible ? 1559 
in Strype Ann. Ref (1709) I. xiv. 183 As to minister the 
Holy Communion to them that shall be thereto disposed, 
as to mary and baptize. x6oo Smaks. A. Y- L. iv. i. 125 
Come sister, you shall be the Priest, and marrie vs, 1714 
Gay What dye Call it 11. viiij Tell him .. that he [the 
Curate] shall marry the Couple himself, 1891 Century Mag. 
Nov. 64 He asked if I could marry people. 

c. Marry up ; to tie up or preoccupy in matri- 
mony. colloq. 

1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 225, I believe that the girl* 
there are all married up. 1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago II. 
8 Married up, when a girl, to a man for whom she did not 
care. 2865 — Herein, xvi, I would have married her up to 
my poor boy, if he had but lived. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
I II, 274 My only fear about her is that she will he married-up 
away from me. 
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at leisure. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Consid. to Parli. 
Wks. (1711) 187 That the church-race marry only among 
themselves, ministers sons upon ministers daughters. i6bz 
Stillingfl. Orig.Sacne n. ii. §9 Especially when he. .mar- 
ried into that branch of the family that was remaining there. 
1755 J. Shrbbeare Lydia. (1769) I. 319 Beseeching him . . 
never to permit his daughter to marry with any man beneath 
noble. 1839 Byron Juan 1. lvii, She married . . With an 
Hidalgo. 184s Punch's Almanack Jan., Advice to persons 
about to marry. — Don’t. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis viii, 
Gentlemen,. occasionally marry out of their kitchens, 
t b. To contract a matrimonial alliance with. Ohs. 

*476-7 Poston Lett. III. 168 My husbonde..wold that 3c 
schuld go un to my maistresse yowr modur, and asaye if 
ae myght gete the hole xx li. in to 30 wr handes, and then 
he wolde be more gladd to marye with jowe, and will 
gyffe 3owe art C li. 

c. transf, and fig. To enter into intimate union ; 
to join, so as to form one. 

1508 Kennedie Fly ting w. Dunbar 296 Syne merreit with 
the Diuill for dignite. 1634 Whitlock Zootomies 138 And 
since he first divorced knowledge and practice in our first 
Parents, he is loath they should ever marry againe. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. lxxxv, First love, first friendship, equal 
powers, That marry with the virgin heart. 1835 — Brook 
81, 1 . . crost By that old bridge, .where the waters marry. 

Marry (mse'ri), ini. Ohs. exc. arch, or dial. 
Forms: 4-6 marie, 4-7 mary, 5-7 marye, 6 
marrye, 6-7 marrie, (9 dial, marrey), 5- marry. 
[Originally, the name of the Virgin Mary used 
as an oath or an ejaculatory invocation. In the 
16th c., when marry had prob. ceased to be com- 
monly apprehended as anything more than a mere 
interjection, the sound of the oath By Mary Gipcy 
(i.e. * By St. Mary of Egypt ’) seems to have sug- 
gested the addition to it of the interjections GlP, 
Gup ; and, as these were commonly used in driving 
horses, the equivalent come up (Come v. 69 lc) was 
afterwards substituted.] An exclamation of as- 
severation, surprise, indignation, etc. 

a. Simply. (Often used in answering a question, 
and implying surprise that it should be asked: 
«= * why, to be sure ’.) 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 4840 1 Marie, sire sede he messageres 
' 3e mowe vs wei trowe, }>e milde mayde meliors in palerne 
now dwelles. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4- T. 509 
Ye sire, and wol ye so? Marie ther-of l pray yow herteiy ! 
c 1450 Dial. Husb. $ Gent in Roy Rede me (Arb.) 136 
Husbandman. Howe dyd they youre auncesteres compell ? 
Gentillman. Mary in threatnynge the paynes of hell. 1550 
Lever Serm. (Arb.) 128 Yea marrye, why should we not 
kepe oure corne in oure owne barnes? 155a Latimer Serm. 
(1584) 227 b, What is that? Marry fayth : and beliefe. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. 170, I will say marry trap with you 
[?=‘ be off with you *3, if you runne the nut-hooks humor on 
me. 1603 Willet Hexapla Gen. 403 Many suddenlie will 
say (marye) hauing no intent to sweare. 1693 Congreve 
Old Bach, i. iv, Marry, quotha 1 I hope, in heaven, I have 
a greater portion of grace. 3766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xii, Marry, 
hang the idiot, .to bring me such stuff. 1836 Scott Antiq. 
xxxv, Marry, my lord, the phoca had the better. 3833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., One person says, ‘It is coming 
on rain,’ the other will add, * Ay Marrey 1 it is, sure enough'. 

j* b. with asseverative words : marry (a) God, 
marry (and) amen. Also marry of God, God’s 
marry, marry a me, marry of me (all in Look 
about you, 1600). Ohs. 

c 1574-5 G. Harvey Story M. Harvey Wks. (Grosart) III. 
04 By y° Marie-god. 159a Shaks. Rom, $ Jul. iv. v. 8 God 
forgiue me: Marrie and Amen : how sound is she a sleepe? 
*600 Look about you E 3 b, Mary a godmy wife would chide 
me dead. 3601 Shaks. Tviel. N. iv. ii. 309 God buy you 
good sir Topas : Marry Amen, I will sir, I will. 1606 
Heywood and Pt. Know not vie Wks. 1874 I. 267 Shake 
hands; by the marry-god, Sir Thomas, what else? 1693 
Congreve Love for L. m. i, Miss! miss 1 miss Pruel — 
mercy on me, marry and amen 1 — Why, what’s become of 
thechild? 

c. with interjection or exclamatory phrase ; 
marry gip, marry (and) gup (gap, gep, guep , in 
Scott erron, quep) : see GlP, Gup, Quep inis. Also 
marry faugh , marry -go-look (in quot. used as sb.). 

[1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1455 Thynke what ye wyll 
Of this wanton byll ; By Mary Gipcy, Quod serif si, serif «.] 
1390 Greene Never too late n. (1600) K3 Marry gep 
giglet, thy loue sits on thy tongs end. 159a Lyly Midas 
v. ii, Melancholy? marie gup, is melancholy a word for 
abarbars mouth? 1598 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 44 Mary 
and gup! hauel then lost my cap? 3600 Dekker Shoe- 
maker's Hoi. ii, (1862) 32, I ..looked at him, he at me, 
indeed spake to him, but he to me not a word, Marry 

f ip, thought I, with a wanion ! He past by me as proud— 
larry fob! are you grown humorous, thought I? x6o* 
Monday Downfall Earl Huntington 1. i. (1828) 13 He 
thinketh all lost In tumbling of books Of marry go looks. 
1604 Dekker Honest Wh. vi. D, . Marry fah, hang-em, 
*603 Chapman etc, Eastw. Hoe\. i, Quick, Mary fough 
goodman flat-cap. 1607 Heywood Fayre Mayde Exch. 
Wks. 1874 II. 43 Mary gip Minx. 1621 T. Taylor (Water 
P.) Taylors Motto Wks. (1630) 11. 44/1 Marry gep With a 
horse night-cap doth your I adeship skip? 1631 Celestina 
xviix. 179 Imbrace him? Mary gup with a murraine ! I had 
rather see him under the power and rigour of the law. 
1663 Butler Hud, 1. iii. 202 , 1 thought th’ hadst scorn’d to 
budge a step, For fear. (Quoth Echo) Marry guep. Am 
not I here to take thy part ? 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer 
111. i, Marry-gep 1 if it had not been for me, thou hadst 
been yet but a hearing-counsel at the bar. 1699 ‘ Misaurus ’ 
Honour of Gout (3720) 34 Marry Gap, quoth she. 

d. Marry come up : used to express indignant 
or amused surprise or contempt ; = ‘ hoity-toity \ 
1392 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 11. v. 64 Marrie come vp I trow, 


Is this the Poultis for my aking bones ? 3 608 — Per. iv. vi. 
339. 3642 J. Eaton Honey - c. Free Justif. 14 Taunting 
and reproachfull termes, as, Marry come up. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter of Coleman. St. Wks. 3730 11. 804 Marry come up; 
won’t one of my chusing serve your turn as well as one of 
your own. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews iv. i, Slipslop.. de- 
parted tossing her Nose, and crying, ‘Marry come up! 
there are some People more jealous than I, I believe’. 

— Torn Jones X. iv, Her tongue ., muttered many ‘marry- 
come-ups ’ . . with other such indignant phrases. 1862 
Borrow Wild Wales I. xxiv. 276 Unworthy? marry come 
up ! 1 won’t hear such an expression. 

Marry, Marry ce, obs. if: Marrow sb.\ Maeish. 

Marry-gold, obs. form of Marigold. 

Marrying (inse-ri|iq'), vbl. sb. [f. Marry v. 
+ -ing 1 . J 1 be action of the verb Marry. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10657 Bot maria wald na mariing, Bot 
maiden line til hir ending. 1549 T. Hoby Trav. (1902) 
37 Venice . . they have a wonderous great ceremonie abowt 
the marying of the see. 1579 E. K. Gloss, Spenser's Sheph. 
Cal. Mar. 97 Hewasbusie aboute the marying of Polyxena. 
3667 Milton P. L. xi. 716 All now was turn’d to joilitie 
.. Marrying or prostituting, as befell. 3891 Athenseum 
17 Jan. 86/3 There is plenty of love and some marrying. 

D. atirib. as in marrying age , day ; f marrying 
ring, a wedding-ring. 

3504 in Bury Wills (Camden) 98 Item I bequeth to ou r 
Lady of Walsyngh a m .. my maryeng ryng. 1546 J. Hky- 
wood Prtrv. (3867) 35 Sens our one mariyng or marryng daie. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII. 240 b, Aboute her mariyng 
ryng was written : God sende me wel to kepe. 3869 Tozer 
Highl. Turkey II. 320 Daughters.. when they reach nine- 
teen . .are looked upon as almost past the marrying age. 

Marrying (marriiiq), ppl. a. [f. Marry v. 
+ -1NG -.J a. Inclined or likely to marry, b. That 
performs the marriage ceremony. 

3778 Miss Burney Evelina lxxv, I think Miss Anviile the 
loveliest of her sex ; and, were I a marrying man, she, of all 
the women I have seen, I would fix upon for a wife. 1853 
Dickens Dorrit 11. xv, She had not thought Edmund a 
marrying man. 3863 Thackeray Four Georges i, Duke 
George, the marrying duke. 3891 E. Kinglake Australian 
at H. 62 If a minister knowingly marries a minor without 
consent of guardians he is liable to a fine of ,£300. . . These 
marrying gentry are not much given to inquiring into the 
circumstances under which their clients come to them. 

t Marry-mtlff, sb. and hit. Obs. Also 7 mary-, 
maramuffe. 

A. sb. Some kind of cheap textile fabric; a 
garment made of this. 

_ 1604 Meeting of Gallants B 2b, He that would bauebraude 
it . . might haue made a Sute of Sattin cheaper in the 
Plague-time, then a Sute of Marry-muffe in the Tearme- 
tiine. 3604 Middleton Ant § Night. F 3, She drewe her 
white Bountifull hand out of her Mary-muffe, and quoited 
a single Halfe-peny. 3640 in Entick London (1766) II. 178 
Piramides or Maramuffe, the piece, narrow, id. 

B. int. Used as a derisive exclamation. (Cf. 

Marry int.) 

3602 Middleton Blurt 11. ii, Wearied Sir? mary muffe. 
3605 Tryall Chevalr. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 288 Mary 
muffe!.. I scorne to humble the least part about me to 
give answere to such a trothing question. 3633 Wither 
Abuses Strift i. in Juvenilia (1633) 13 His Poetry is such 
as he can cull From Plaies,. And yet his fine coy Mistresse, 
Mary-Muffe, The soonest taken with such broken stuffe. 

Marryner, obs. form of Mariker. 

Marrys, variant of Maris Obs., womb. 

Marrys(h, obs. forms of Marish. 

Mars (mafz). Also 4-5 Marcz, Marcs, Marce. 
[a. L. Mars (stem Mart-), app. a reduced form of 
the archaic Mavors (Mavort-). The Oscan name 
of the god, Mamers (Mamert-) is prob. cognate, 
at least so far as the first element is concerned.] 

1 . The Roman god of war ; identified from an 
early period with the Greek Ares. Often, after 
Roman practice, used for : Warfare, warlike 
prowess, fortune in war. 

Camp at field of Mars, Mars' field, the Campus Martius 
at Rome. Mars' hill, hill of Mars, the Areopagus at Athens. 

CS374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 75 (Harl.) Venus kyssith 
Mars [Camb. MS. Marcs] b e god of armes. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love 1. yii. 33 (Skeat), I profered my body. . that Mars 
shulde have juged the ende. c 341a Hoccleve De Reg, 
Princ. 3905 Mars haj> euer ben frend to 3our worju lyne. 
1390 C’tess Pembroke Antonie 3061 A man .. In Marses 
schole who rieuer lesson learn’ d. 3602 Shake Ham, m. iv. 
57 An eye like Mars, to threaten or command. 3633 Bible 
Acts xvii. 22 Then Paul stood in the mids of Mars-hiil. 
3616 Holyday Persius Sat. v. (ed. 2) D 3, A third doth 
Mars-field wrastlings duelykeepe [L. Hie camfo indulge /]. 
*638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 94 Bengala is a Province 

- .peopled with Mahometans and Idolaters, addict to Mars 
and Merchandize, a 3700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Son of 
Mars, Soldier. 3733 Pope Iliad 11. 339 Ye sons of Mars! 

? artake your leaders care. 3783 Burns Jolly Beggars, 
am a son of Mars, who have been in many wars, 
b. allusively, A great warrior. 

3369 Preston Cambyses xo A manly Marsis heart he hare. 
*593 Shaks. Rich, II, 11. iii. io* The Black Prince, that yong 
Mars of men. c 3630 Risdon Sum. Devon § 334 (3830) 149 
This Mars vanquished the Arragonois. 

2 . A sir. The fourth planet in the order of distance 
from the sun, revolving in an orbit lying between 
that of the Earth and Jupiter. 

The hill or plain of Mars : in Palmistry, the fleshy part 
of the thumb. 

c 3385 Chaucer L.G. W. 2589 Hypermn., A rede Mars was 
that tyme of the 3ere So feble that his maleyce is hym be- 
raft. 3578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 62 b, That fleshy part 
of the thombe, which Palmesters do terme the hill of Mars. 
1603 Shaks. All's Well l i. 206 Hel. You were borne vnder 


2 . To give in marriage, cause to be married. 
Said esp. of a parent or guardian. 

3207 R.Glouc. (Rolls) 700 Ich ]je wole marie [v. rr. marten, 
marten) wel . . To Jte nohloste bacheler hat jfin herte wile to 
stonde. C3330 R. Bhunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2338 In bys 
tyme . . He mariede J>e ojjere doughtres boj>e. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 1074 And richely his doghter maryed he Vn-to 
a lord, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v< 33 w °M e have maryed 
me fulle highely, to a gret Princes Daughtre, jif I wold han 
forsaken my Lawe and my Beleve. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
*8 She knew Welle that folke were aboute to marie us to- 
gedre. 3526 Tindale Matt. xxii. 2 The kyngdome of heven 
is lyke unto a certayne kinge, which maryed his sonne. 3398 
Shaks. Merry W. iii. iv. 87 Good mother, do not marry me 
to yond foole. a 1633 G. Herbert Jacula Prudentum 149 
Marry your sonne when you will; your daughter when you. 
can. c 3730 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 141 Y“ Earle having 
just marry’d his Eldest daughter, .there was Company to 
wishe her joy. _ 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 33 The same 
influence led him . . to marry his daughter to Henry the Lion. 
3894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France II. 248 Napoleon 
married him . . to his youngest sister. 

8. Said of either of the contracting parties : To 
take in marriage ; to accept as husband or wife. 
Now the most familiar use. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 439 He [Alexander] .. suf- 
frede hisknyjhtes and men to mary [1387 Trevisa wedde] 
women whom he had taken in captivite. *436 Sir G. Have 
Law Arms tS. T. S.) 40 [He] had maryteking Latynis sister. 
3577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 228 Thatvsuall Prouerbe: 
Marrie a wife of thine owne degree. 1631 Bible Mai. ii. 11 
ludah . . hath maried the daughter of a strange God. 1733 
Addison Sped. No. 94 r 8 He married a Woman of great 
Beauty and Fortune. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid 46 The king 
of them all would carryme, Woo me, and win me, and marry 
me. 1888 F. Hume Mime. Midas 1. i, He had added to his 
crime by marrying a pretty girl. 

+ 4 . red. and reciprocal. Obs. 

01300 Cursor M. 10698 Here-of in consail suld Jmi spek, 
And depeli .. )>ai suld lok hu Sco moght hir marl and hald 
hir vou. 3395 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 281 Maydeoes and 
maydenes manejj 30W to-gederes. c 3412 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 1632 pey bat marten hem for muk & good Only, & 
noght for loue of pe persone. 133s Coverdale Wisd. viii. 2, 
I dyd my diligence to mary my self with her, soch loue had 
I vnto hir heutye. 1623 Lady M. Wroth Urania 454 The 
young Princesse soone after tooke her minde and former 
resolution, marrying her selfe with her chosen loue. 3697 
Potter Antiq. Greece (1715) I. 1. xxvi. 170 No Athenian 
Woman shall marry herself to an exotick Family, a 1774 
Goldsm. Song Intended for ‘ Stoops to Conq.', Ah me 1 when 
shall I marry me? Lovers are plenty ; but fail to relieve me. 
1818 Scott * Proud Maisie', Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me? 

6. transf. and fig. To unite intimately, join 
closely or permanently. 

3326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. *331) 293 b. This conformyte 
cf loue maryetb the soule to god. 3376 Fleming tr. Cams’ 
Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 201 The natures of men are so 
moved, nay rather married to novelties. 3610 B. Jonson 
A Ich. 11. iii, Svb. Are you sure, you loos’d "hem, I’ their 
owne menstrue ? Fax. Yes, sir, and then married ’hem. 
*632 Milton L' Allegro 137 Lap me in soft Lydian Aires, 
Married to immortal verse, _ 3649 Ogiiby Virg. Georg. 1. 
init., In what Coelestial Signs 'Tis good to Plow, and 
marry Elms with Vines. 1673 Grew Acc. Veget. Roots 
§ 30 It is then the Oyl, chiefly, by which these Vessels are 
Tough : for being of a tenacious Nature, by taking hold of 
other Principles, it marries them together. 3693 Evelyn 
De la Quint. ComgL Gard. II. 115 They must be joyn’d 
together neatly, plaining and proportioning the Extremities 
that are to be Marry’d together exactly. 3796 Burke Let. 
Noble Ld. Wks. 1842 II. 273 Revolutions which consoli- 
dated and married the liberties and the interests of the two 
nations for ever. 3833 Thirlwall Greece I. 360 The un- 
equal lines of the couplets to which he married his fiery 
thoughts. 3890 Saintsbury Hist. EHzab. Lit. ix. 342 This 
hybrid and bizarre vocabulary is ..admirably married to 
the substance of the writing. 

b. Naut. To fasten (two ropes) end to end, in 
such a way that the joining may not prevent their 
being drawn through a block. (See also 1867.) 

3815 Falconer's Did . Marine (ed. Burney), To Marry, in 
splicing ropes, is to join one rope to another, for the purpose 
of reeving it, which is performed by placing the end of each 
close together, and then attaching them by worming. Ibid., 
To Marry _two Ropes, is to knot the yarns together in a 
kind of splice, so as not to he thicker at the juncture than 
at any other part, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech, 29 
Marry both ends together. *867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
To Marry the Ropes, Braces, or Falls, to hold both 
together, and by pressure haul in both equally. Also so to 
join the ends of two ropes that they will pass through a block. 

0. Xu certain card games. Of the king or queen, 
To be married : to he declared as held in the 
same hand with the queen or king of the same suit. 
Cf. Marbiage 7. 

*870 ‘ Cavendish ’ Game of Bezique 20 The bezique queen 
.. having been once married.. cannot be married again. 

II. 6. intr. a. To enter into the conjugal or 
matrimonial state; to wed, contract matrimony; to 
take a husband or wife. Const, with (formerly 
very common) ; occas. to, also (.5k.) upon. 

a *300 Cursor M. 10653 pan did be biscop command bar, 
bat all be maidens. .Be send all to bair frendes dere, For to 
mari and forto spus. <5*5*3 xst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 31/2 They mareye but ones in theyr lyfe, *526 
Tindale i Cor. vn. 39 Yf her husbande slepe, she is at her 
liberte to mary with whom she woil, only in the iorde. 1330 
— Answ. More in. xiii. Wks. (1573)313/2 For,: when the 
husband is dead, the wife is free to mary to whom she 
will. 1590 Green e_ Never too late l (1600) C 3, Such as 
marry but to a faire face tie themselues oft to a foule 
bargaine. *6oa Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 29. 1614 Day 
Festivals (i6xj) 282 Marrying in hast, and Repenting 
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a charitable starre. Par. Vnder Mars I. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. <$■ Comtttw. 15 Those who have Mars Lord in their 
Nativities, become either Souldiers or Trades-men. 1653 
R. Sanders Physiogn. 56 Wee allow to Mars all that space 
within the Triangle, which is made by the line of the Liver, 
that of the Head, and that of Saturn ; and we call that place 
the Plain of Mars,, .the strongest place of the Hand. 1855 
Tennyson Maud in. vi. 13 [She] pointed to Mars As he 
glow’d like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s breast. 

*(*b. OldChem. The name of the metal iron. Obs. 
Crystals, salt, or vitriol of Mars : green vitriol, (ferrous 
sulphate). Extract of Mars : ‘ a tincture of a salt of iron ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889). Saffron of Mars, Mars' saffron : = 

‘ crocus of iron ’ (see Crocus 3). 

01386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <$• T. 274 Sol gold is, .. 
Mars Iren Mercurie quyk siluer we clepe. 1676 Boyle 
New Exper. Fluids 11. in Phil Trans. XI. 807 A Mass of 
Regulus made of Antimony without Mars. 1678 Salmon 
Lend. Disp. 836/2 Filings of Steel are digested in Spirit of 
Vitriol, to make Vitriol of Mars. Ibid., The Salt of Mars. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Crocus, Crocus mortis ape Hens, 
opening saffron of mars. 1758 [see Jupiter 2 b]. 

+ e. Her. The name for the tincture red in 
blazoning by the names of the heavenly bodies. _ Obs. 

1572 Bossewell A rmorie 11. 67 The fielde is partie per 
Fesse, Saturne, and Mars. 

d. — Mars yellow : see 3. 

1899 B. W. Warhurst Colour Diet. 47 Mars, dull deep 
yellow, also an orange. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as Mars-adoring, -beloved, 
-daunting, -like adjs. ; Mars colours, as Mars 
brown, red, violet, yellow , pigments prepared from 
earths, and coloured with iron oxide; 
starred a., bom under the planet Mars. 

<21649 Drumm. of Havvth, Poems Wks. (i7rr) 39/1 A 
■“Mars-adoring brood is here. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 
11. ii. 11. Babylon 688 *Mars-daunting Martialist. Ibid. 
n. i, 11. Imposture 628 The valiant Heav’n-assisted sword 
Of “Mars-like Essex. 1894 A t hence um 5 May 584/2 Her 
“mars-red gown over a yellow petticoat. 1635 Heywood 
Hierarck. vi. 395 The Scythians (souldiers not to be 
despis’d) A “Mars starr’d people. 

Mars, obs. form of March sb. 1 (the month). 

Ii Marsala (marsada). Also Marsalla. [The 
name of a town on the west coast of Sicily.] (More 
fully Marsala toine.) A class of white wines re- 
sembling a light sherry, exported from Marsala. 

1806 Jefferson in Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. 541 Two 
Pipes Marsalla wine. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxv, 

1 prefer sherry to marsala when I can get it. 

Marscal, -sclial, -schel, etc. : see Marshal. 
Mars(e)'banker, -bunker, var.ff. Mossbuwkbr. 

II Marseillais (marshy g), a. (sb.) Also 7 
Marsillies, 8 Marsellois, 9 Marseillois (angli- 
cized Marseillese), [Fr., f. Marseille Marseilles: 
cf. -ESE.] 

1 . adj. Belonging or pertaining to Marseilles. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia i. 7 [The Turks call Spanish 
money] Marsillies, by reason that the Merchants of Marseilles 
first brought it in great Quantities into Turkie. 1864 in 
Webster ; and in later Diets. 

2 , absol. as sb. pi. a. Inhabitants of Marseilles. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. vi. iv, Those black-browed Mar. 

seillese marching, dusty, unwearied. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
<146/2 The Marseillois appear to have been actively engaged 
in the Crusades. 

b. Hist. The members of the Cordeliers Club 
in the French Revolution. 

1795 tr. Barruel's Hist. Clergy during Fr. Rev. 211 [The 
section] of Cordeliers had taken the name of Marsellois. 

|| Marseillaise (jnarseygz, maisel/i-z). Also 
Marseillois(e, Marseillais. [Fr., fern, of prec.] 
(Also Marseillaise hymn.) The national song of the 
French Republic, written and composed byRouget 
de lisle in 1792 ; so named from having been first 
sung in Paris by a band of ‘ patriots’ from Marseilles. 

1826 Moore Copy Intercep. Desp.v iii, If the Marseillois 
Hymn could command Such audience, though yell’d by a 
Sans-culotte crew. 1827 Scott Napoleon V. 66 Chenier, 
author of the hymn of the Marseilloise. [1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. iii. iii, Your. .Marseillese Hymns, and ReignsofTerror,] 
1842 Borrow. Bible in Spain vii, The drunkard then com- 
menced singing, or rather yelling, the Marseillaise hymn. 
1848 [see Labial <2. A. 1]. 

b. Comb. • Marseillaise -wise adv., in the manner 
customary when singing the Marseillaise. 

1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, As the boy. .lays a hand on 
Jasper’s shoulder, Jasper cordially and gaily lays a hand on 
his shoulder, and so Marseillaise-wise they go in to dinner. 

Marseilles (majsr'-lz). Also 8 Marsailles. 
[The Eug. name of a seaport (in Fr. Marseille) in 
southern France ; used attrib . and ellipt . ] 

1 . A stiff cotton fabric, similar to piquA Also 
Marseilles quilling. 

176a Bickerstaffe Love in Village ni. iv. (1765) 60 
Four counterpanes in Marsailles quilting, 1824 Miss Mit- 
ford Village. Ser. 1. 223 Her exterior garment was always 
quilted, varying. .from simple stuff, or fine white dimity, or 
an obsolete manufacture called Marseilles, up to silk and 
satin. 1893 Georgiana Hill Hist. Eng. Dress II. 234 
White waistcoats of Marseilles quilting were generally worn. 

2 . Marseilles hartwort, French hartwort, Seseli 
tortuosum (formerly massiliense). Marseilles 
vinegar, A cetum prophylacticum or thieves’ vinegar. 

1822 Paris Pharinacoiogia (ed. 5) II. 15 note, Thieves Vine- 
gar, or Marseilles Vinegar. 1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Marsella : see Marcella. 

Marsement, obs. variant of Mebcemekt. 
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Marsh, (maij). Forms: a. 1 mersc, mserse, 
merisc, 3 mersclie, 3-6 mershe, 4 merss, 4, (7) 
mersh, 5 mersch, merehe, msrssh(e; j3. 6 
mars(s)lxe, marche, 7-9 dial, march, 9 dial. 
mash, 5- marsh. [OE. mgrsc, mqrisc masc. = 
M.Du. mersch(e masc., fem., MLG. mersch, rnarsch, 
masch fem., neut., whence G. marsch fem,, Da. 
marsk neut. ; repr. W.Ger. *tnarisk- (whence med.L. 
mariscus and its Rom. forms : see Maeish sb.) f. 
OTeut. *mari- sea, lake. Mere sb. : see -ish.] 

I. 1 . A tract of low lying land, flooded in winter 
and usually more or less watery throughout the year. 

£725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C 140 Calmetum, mersc. 
971 Blickl. Gloss. 261/1 On s[a]ltne mersc, in saisilaginem, 
a 1250 Owl ff Night. 304 Wene.stu that haveck bo the worse, 
Tho3 crowe bi-grede liimbi the mershe ? 2382 Wyclif Gen. 
xli. 18 Seuen oxen.. the which in the pasture of mershe 
[1388 marreis] the grene leswis cheseden, c 1475 Piet. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 796/17 Hoc marescum , a merehe, *523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xviii, There were meruaylouse 
great marshes and daungerous passages. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, v. iii. 345 My Lord, the Enemy is past the Marsh. 
2673 Temple Obs. United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 8 By.. the 
Course of Waters from the higher into lower Grounds,, the 
flat Land grows to be a Mixture of Earth and Water,., 
which is call’d a Marsh. *770 N, Nicholls in Corr. 10. 
Gray (1843) The marshes which I see from my bed- 
chamber window are become an ocean. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece i. I. 11 The lake is little more than a marsh, con- 
taining some deep pools. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 490 
Like ants or frogs about a marsh. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

2 . a. Simple attrio. sometimes passing into adj. 
(cf. Marish) : Consisting of a marsh or marshes ; 
existing, found, or constructed in marshes ; arising 
from or caused by marshes or their exhalations. 

11.., etc, [see Marshland]. £1386 Chaucer Sornpn. T, 
(Ellesm. MS.) Ther is in yorkshire..A merssh [other texts 
mersshy] contree called Holdernesse. 1523 Fitzhesb. Hush. 

§ 54 Peny grasse..groweth lowe by the ertlie in a marsshe 
grounde. 1634 W. Wood New . Eng. Prosp. (1865) 44 On 
the other side of the River lieth all their Medow and 
Marsh-ground for Hay. 1726 Leoni A llerti’s A rchit. II. 
110/r Of all Marsh-water that is accounted the very worst 
which breeds horse-leeches. 1799 Med. Jrnl. 1 1. i8r Not 
far dissimilar from marsh-miasmata. 1813 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon 302 Should the marsh-ouze be required for 
ploughed ground, a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng., etc. 
(1821) I. 183 The substance which here so rapidly accumu- 
lates is what in this country is called marsh-mud ; the mate- 
rial, of which its salt marshes are composed, 1852 Wiggins 
Embanking 75 In Essex. . the soil is particularly favourable, 
both to sustain embankments, and as a material for making 
them, and is called Marsh clay. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 71 Villages placed under the same conditions 
as to marsh air. 

b. Applied to persons, animals, and plants living 
in marshes. 

1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 165 The same. . driveth 
Gnats or marsh-flies out of a house. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 526 To take Marsh-Herbs, and Plant them upon Tops of 
Hills, and Champaignes. <21861 Woolner My Beautiful 
Lady (1863) 109 Lone marsh-birds winged their misty flight. 
1870 Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. (1875) 326 A tuft of marsh- 
lilies midway on a steep and bare hill-side. 1890 * R. Bol- 
drewood ’ Miner's Right (1899) 122/2 Dismal waterlogged 
flats, where only the marsh-frogs made chorus. 

3 . Objective, instrumental, locative, etc., as marsh- 
dweller ; marsh-dwelling ; -girt, -like adjs. 

1891 J. A. Owen etc. Fishing Village 287 The slow think- 
ing and acting graziers and old “marsh dwellers. 1889 
C. C. R, Up for the Season 259 Sad, “marsh-dwelling, 
pqrter-drinkers. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 527 Its damp, 
“marsh-girt position. 1839 Bailey Festns xix. (1852)219 
Doth not nature— All light in life, shine “marsh-like too, in 
death ? 1888 Rider Haggard Maiwa's Revenge iv. (1891) 
40 We.. took up the spoor.. and followed it into the marsh- 
like land beyond. 

4 . Special combinations: + marsh butter,? = 
bog-butter (see Bog sb. 1 4) ; marsh fever, malaria 
fever ; marsh-fire, -light, a will-o’-the-wisp ; 
+ marsh mutton, mutton reared on Tilbury 
Marshes in Essex, from September to Christmas 5 
marsh-poisoning, poisoning caused by the in- 
halation of vapours rising from marshes ; marsh 
rod, a measure of length used for embanking work 
(see quots.) ; j* marsh wall, a dike ; marsh- work, 
work done on marshes; also j* an establishment for 
making salt by evaporation of sea-water. See also 
Marsh-gas, Marshland, Marshman. 

C1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 217 Tak anote schale, & 
ful hyt wyb “mersch butter. 1752 Pringle Obs. Dis.Army 
(1765 ) 173 These “marsh-fevers are . . apt . . after intermitting 
for some days, to change again into continual fevers of a 
putrid and malignant nature. 1801 Hamilton (title) On 
Marsh Remittent Fever. 1882 Ouida Maremma I. 38 
Her sons had died of the marsh fever. 1863 Baring-Gould 
Werewolves 3 Its tongue out, and its eyes glaring like 
“marsh-fires. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 213 With 
gleaming, sand-choked, reed-clad pools, And “marsh-lights 
for the mock of fools. 1770 H. Chamberlain Snrv. Land. 
649/2 This is what the butchers call, by way of excellence 
1 right “marsh mutton ’. 1885-8 Faggk & Pye-Smith Princ. 
Med. (ed. 2) I, 186 The remittent forms of “marsh-poisOn- 
ing. 1790 Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. 94 At the rate of thirty 
shillings the “marsh rod of twenty-one feet. 185a Wiggins 
Embanking 111 At 5s. per marsh rod of 18 feet forward. 
1577 B. Googf. Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 9 Some building 
Vpon Riuers, some without or within the “Marshe walles, 
1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4453/3 A Dwelling-house and a 
*Marsb-work..with large Store-ponds, and Sun-ponds, for 
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making of Brine. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. lix, Seeing 
thus no track of men, nor anything but marshwork, and 
stormwork. 1897 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 614 The boots 
. .are similar to those used for marsh-work. 

b. In names of animals inhabiting marshes, as 
marsh, blackbird, the American red-winged black- 
bird or starling, Ageisms phceniceus ; marsh cow 
Palmnt., a breed of cattle of which the remains 
are found in the Swiss lake-villages ; marsh deer, 
a South American deer, Cariacuspaludosus; marsh- 
diver, some kind of marsh-bird, ?the Water Rail, 
R alius aquaticus ; marsh-fish, the mudfish, Amia 
calva\ marsh-goose, the greylag goose, Anserci- 
nereus ; marsh harrier, the moor buzzard. Circus 
seruginosus; marsh hawk, the American marsh 
harrier, C. hudsonius ; marsh hen. the moorhen, 
Gallinula chloropus ; U. S. applied to other rails, 
esp. Rallus elegans and R. crepitans ; marsh hog 
Palseont., a variety of the domestic swine of which 
the remains are found in the Swiss lake-villages ; 
marsh quail U. S., the meadow lark. Sturnella 
magna ; marsh ringlet, the butterfly Ccenonympha 
jDavus (Stainton Brit. Butterflies 1867); marsh 
shrew, a North American aquatic shrew, Neosorcx 
pahtsiris ; marsh tern, the gull-billed tern, Sterna 
anglica, or the genus Hydrochelidon ; marsh tit 
or titmouse, Parus pahtsiris ; marsh worm, a 
worm used as a bait in angling (see quot. 1856) ; 
marsh wren U.S., a wren of the genus Cistothorus. 

1831 A. Wjlson_& Bonaparte Amer. Ornitk. 1. 199 They 
[red- winged starlings] are known by various names in the 
different States of the Union; such as. .“marsh blackbird 
[etc.]. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 24 There were two races 
of cattle, the most common being of small size, and called 
by Riitimeyer. .the “marsh cow. 1893 R* Lydekker Horns 
ft Hoofs 343 . The “marsh -deer (C. paludosus). 1847 
Tennyson Princess iv. 105 “Marsh-divers, rather, maid, 
Shall croak thee sister. 1836 J. Richardson Fauna Bor. 
Amer. hi. 236 Amia ocelhcauda, “Marsh-fish. 1768 
Pennant Brit. Zool. II. 448 The “maTsh-goose, or grey- 
leg. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1831) 315 “Marsh 
Harrier. — A name for the Moor Buzzard. 1831 A Wilson 
& Bonaparte Amer. Ornith. I. 90 Formerly the “marsh 
hawk used to be numerous along the Schuylkill and Dela- 
ware. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1831) 188 Gallinule 

Provincial.— Moor-hen. “Marsh-hen. a 1849 Poe Gold 
Bug, Jupiter.. bustled about to prepare some marsh-hens 
for supper. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 25 There were two 
tame races of the pig. ., one large, .the other smaller, called 
the “‘marsh-hog’, or Sns scrofa. palustris. 1883 Century 
M ag. 653 The meadow lark or “marsh quail, 1829 J. Rich- 
ardson Fauna Bor. Amer. 1. 5 Sorex Palustris, American 
“Marsh-Shrew. 1831 A. Wilson & Bonaparte A mer, Ornith. 
III. 152 The “marsh tern is fourteen inches in length [etc.]. 
1852 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds V. 658 Hydrochelidon 
nigra , the Black Marsh-tern. 180a G. Montagu Ornith. 
Diet., “Marsh Tit. 1676 Willughbys Ornithal. 175 The 
“Marsh Titmouse or Black-cap. X653 Wai.ton Angler 
iv. 94-5 The “marsh- worm. 1856 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural 
Sports 236/1 The Marsh-Worm, or Blue-Head, is found in 
moist and undrained localities .. In colour they are of a 
light dirty or brownish-purple, 1831 A. Wilson & Bona- 
parte Amer. Ornith. II. 194 The “marsh wren arrives in 
Pennsylvania about the middle of May. 

c. In the names of many plants that grow in 
marshes, as marsh asphodel, Navthecium ossi- 
fragum ; f marsh beetle (Beetle sbP), the reed- 
mace, Typha latifolia', marshbent (grass), Agros- 
tis vulgaris ; marsh centaury, Cicendia filiformis ; 
marsh fern, Nephrodtum Uielypteris ; marsh 
flower, any species of Linmanlhemum, esp. L. 
nymphstoides ; marsh gentian, Gentiana Pneu- 
monanthe\ marsh gillifiower, ragged robin, Lych- 
nis Fios-cuculi ; marsh grass, any grass that grows 
in marshy land, spec, one of the genus Spartina\ 
marsh-locks, Comarum palustre ; marsh nut, 
the marking-nut, Semecarpus Anacardium; marsh 
orchis, Orchis latifolia ; marsh penny-wort, 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris ; j* marsh pestle = marsh 
beetle ; marsh reed, Phragmites communis ; 
fmarsh rocket, a kind of watercress; marsh 
rosemary, Ledum palustre, Andromeda polifolia, 
Staiice Limonhim, or S. caroliniana (Treas. Bot.) ; 
marsh samphire, glass wort, Salicornia herbacea ; 
marsh tea, Ledum palustre (Gent. Diet.) ; marsh 
trefoil [tr. L. Trifolium palustre ], the buckbean, 
Menyanthes trifoliata. Also Marsh -mallow, 
Marsh marigold, Marshwort. 

For marsh arrow-grass, fit. bog-lean, m. cinquefoil, tit. 
clover, in. daisy, vi. elder, m. felwort , m. flea-wort, m. 
haiuk(s)-iveed, m.hetteborihe , m. hogs fennel, m. horse-tail, 
m. lousewort, m. parsley, etc., see these words. 

1863 Prior Plant-n. 145 “Marsh Asphodel. *578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1 v. liii. 513 Turner calleth it, .in Englishe, Reede 
Mace, and Cattes tayle : to the which we may ioyne others, 
as Water Torcbe, “Marche Betill, orPestill. 1764 Museum 
Rnsticum II. lxxxviii. 300 The grass, .proved to be the flote 
fescue, with a mixture of the “marshbent. 1857 Miss Pratt 
Flower PI. V. 70 “Marsh Bent-grass. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 194 Exacum filifonne. .Least Gen- 
tian, “Marsh Centory, 1857 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 
173 “Marsh Fern. 1866 Treas. Bot., “Marsh-flower, Lim- 
nanthemum. 1722 Quincy Lex. PHysico-Med, (ed, 2) 349 
* Marsh-Gentian. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. vii. 157 The fourth 
. .is called Vetonica syluestris : in English wilde Williams, 
“Marshe gillofers, or Cockow gil iofers. 1796 Morse A mer. 
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Geog. 1. 180 Every appearance of a salt marsh, that is, # marsh 
grass, marsh mud, and brackish water. 1776 Withering 
Bot, Arrajigem. Vegetables I. 310 Coin arum .. Palustre, 
*Marshlocks. 1 866 Treas. Bat. 1047/2 Malacca-beans or 
*Marsh-nuts. 1857 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. V. 2io*Marsh 
Orchis. 1761 Stillingflekt Cal. Flora 27 June, “Marsh 
pennywort, Hydrocotule vulgaris. 1578 *Marche Pestill 
[see marsh beetle). 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 1 1. 384/1 The 
phragmitis, or common "marsh-reed, grows by the sides of 
rivers and in standing waters. 1739 Miller Gant. Diet. 
II. Sisymbrium palustre minus . .the lesser * Marsh-rocket, 
1787 tr. Linnaeus' Fam, Plants I. 294 Ledum. “Marsh 
Rosemary. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bat. v. App, 
173 Slatke limouium (marsh-rosemary, sea-lavender). 1737 
Threlkeld Synopsis Stirjiuiu Hibern. Fab, The Eng- 
lish use the pickled shoots like Sampire to stir up an 
Appetite, and call it “Marsh-samptre. 1597 Gkraroe 
Herbal il cccclxxxi. 1025 Marish Trefoils is called.. in 
English marsh Clauer, “marsh Trefoils, and Buckes Beanes. 
1764 Museum Rusticum I. 435 That the marsh-trefoil will 
cure the rot, I cannot, from experience, corroborate. 

Marsh, obs. form of Mash v.\ Mesh. 
Marshal (ma.*.ijal), sb. Forms: a. 3 marescal, 
3-9 mareschal, 5 mare -shall, mareschaul, 

5 -7 mareshall, 6 mareschall(e, marischale, 7 
mariscall, 7-8 marishal, 8 marisohal, maras- 
chal; jS. 3-4 marschal, 3-5 marehal, marschalle, 
4 marscal, 4-5 marschale, marchall, 4-6 mar- 
sohall, 4-9 marshall, 5 marschael, -sehail, 
marchale, -chell, marshalle, xsehel(l, -sslrall, 
merschals, -sshall, 5-6 marshall, 6 merehal, 
marchaele, 4- marshal ; 7. 4 marcial, 5 mar- 
chiale, 5-6 marciall, marcheall, 6-7 martiall, 

7 marshial, 7, 9 martial, [a. OF. mareschal, 
marescal (mod.F. marshal') * Pr„ manescaic-s. It. 
mariscalco , maliscalco , maniscalco farrier, marshal 
(Sp., Pg, mariscal, It. maresciallo , marshal, aTe 
from OFr. or Fr.) Frankish Latin mariscalcus, 
ad. OHG. marahscalh or OS. *marhscalc (MHG. 
marsckalch , -schalc, early mod.G. marschalk , later 
marschail ; MLG. marschalk , MDu. maersekale, 
mod. Du. maarschalk; Svv. marskalk , Da. marshal 
are from. LG.) OTeut. type *marhoskalko-z lit. 
‘liorse-servant ’, f. *marho-z hoise (whence fem. 
*marhjcl Make) + *skalko-z servant (OE. scealc 
servant, G. schalk rogue). Compounds of equiva- 
lent meaning are OS. ehu-scalc, OE. horspegn. 

For the development by which a word originally meaning 
a groom or stable-man came to be a title of various high 
offices in royal households and in the army, cf. the parallel 
history of Constable. In Fr. and It. the sense ‘farrier’ 
has subsisted alongside the use as a title of dignity ; in the 
Teut. langs. only the titular use has survived.] 

f 1 . a. One who tends horses ; esp. one who 
treats their diseases, a farrier. (Cf. horse-marshal 
s.v. House sb. 27.) b. A shoeing smith. [F. 
marlchal 1 veterinaire , marichal f errant'] Obs. 

C1330 II. Bhunne Chron. Wace{ Rolls) 11179 per maistres 
mareschals ferde aboute, Deliuered innes [v.r. stedes] wyb* 
ynne & wyboute ; Bordes broughte, cord.es & cables, . & 
made mangers to stande in stables. 1428 in Surtees Mist . 
(x888) 1 Burn, smyth in Bouthum and John Holgate, mars- 
shall in the suhurbe of Walmegate. 1474 Caxton Cheese 
ni. ii. E vj, Alle inaner of werkmen ; as goldsmythes, mar- 
challis, smythes of alle forges. 1588 Richmond Wills (Sur- 
tees) 256 note, I have made an estatt unto Robert Selbye,.. 
of my tenement ...now in the tenure of Mr. Wedrington, 
mersball, and of the housses, stables, and grownde ower 
agaynst yt. 1618 Sir W, Hope {title). The Parfalt Mare- 
schal, or, Compleat Farrier. 1639 T. de Grey Combi. 
Harsem. 45 Skllfu.ll ferrier or marshall he shall never be. 
C1730 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide n. xxii. (1738) 71 Such 
remedies as the Practise of the best Marishals has war- 
ranted. 

2 . One of the chief functionaries of a royal house- 
hold or court; in the middle ages usually en- 
trusted with the military affairs of his sovereign. 

a. A high officer of Hate in England ; now Earl 
Marshal, q.v. Formerly also Marshal of England, 
High , Hint’s, Lord Marshal. 

1258 Eng, Proclam. Hen. HI Rog’ Bigod eorl on Northfolk* 
and Marescal on Engleneloand’.. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
1 0081 f>o |>e king adde normandle in god -stat ibrou3t al put 
load he tok to loke willam pe mareschal pat was erl of 
penbroc, C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 292 After pe ers- 
bisshop pe erle. Marschalle Rogere Bifor J>e kyng ros vp, 
X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiv, n sb, Thomas of Brother, 
tone the Erie marchall. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 13 
The erle of Westmerland his high Marshal. 1596 Sjiaks. 
1 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 2 Bears this sealed Briefe With winged 
haste to the Lord Marshall, 1598 Dai.rymplf. tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot viir. i42_The Duke of Norfolkis sone, cheif Tre- 
surer and Mercball in Tugland. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 
It i. ri. Imposture 628 Mars-like Essex, England's Marshall- 
Earle. 1839 Penny CycL XIV. 447/2 One. of the principal 
officers of state is the king’s marshal, which office is now 
held hereditarily by the duke of N orfolk. 

b. (Usually with spelling marischaL) A similar 
high officer of state in Scotland. 

The office was hereditary in the family of Keith, and from 
1458 the holder bad the peerage title of Earl Marischal. 
The office. became extinct by the attainder of George xoth 
Earl Marischal in 1716. 

c t 375 Barbour Bruce xi. 45 6 Schir Robert of Keth, that 
wes Marshall of all the host of fee. 1461 Liber Pluscar- 
densts x. x. Comes Eril Marschael [v.r. Marschail, Mar- 
chiale] nominatus. 1596 Dalrymiuf. tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 
v. 302 That in perpetuall ane of that surname [Keith] sal be 
Mareschall in the kingis hous. 1715 Earl of Mar Proci, 
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in Thanes Camdor (Spalding Club) 4x1 Some of his faithful 
subjects and servants met here, viz, the Lord Huntley, the 
Lord Tullybardine, the Earl Marischal [etc.]. 

c. Earl Marshal of Ireland-, a title conferred 
in 1574 upon Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex. 

3 . As a title of military rank. 

+ a. In early use employed vaguely: A com- 
mander, general. Subsequently (esp. in the forms 
marshal of ihe field or camp , Field-marshal), an 
officer of a definite rank, -which varied according 
to period and country. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7630 Of a thnsand men o wal, He made 
him ladder and marscal. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. m. 194 
Hedde I be Marshal of his Men. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
A mis (S. T. S.l 112 The ledare of the bataille, that men 
callis now constable, or marschail in his absence, a 1450 
Knt. de la i car 16 The king of Hungry, that is of 
right marschalle of cristendom in the werres ayenst the 
hethen, 1548 U da ll, etc. Erasm. Par. A cts xxiii. 9-10 The 
marciall [L. tribunus ] fearyng lest that Paul [etc.]. 1571 
Digges Pantoin, Pref. Aij b, The Marshall of the fielde 
shall . . appoynt place conuenient for his Campe. a 1587 
Garrard Art War (15911 234 The high Marshall of the 
fielde, or maister of the Campe. 1593 Nashe Unfort. 
Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 33 The Marshall generall of the 
field. x6n Bibus jfer. lii. 12 N ebuzaradan the captain of 
the guard {marg. chief marshal], a 1628 F. Greville 
Sidney \ 1632) 143 Meeting the Marshall of the Camp lightly 
armed. 1696 Philui-s (ed. 5), Marshals are also Military 
Officers, as the Camp-Marshal, who is the next Officer to 
the Lieutenant General. 

jig. x6x2 Bacon Ess., Atheism (Arb.) 332 That an Army 
of infinite small portions or seeds vnplaced should haue 
produced this order, and beauty without a diuine Marshall. 

b, A general officer of the highest rank in certain 
foreign armies. Often as prefixed title. (In l8tb c. 
usually with semi-Fr. spelling mareschall) 

In the French army the full designation is Mareclial de 
France (Englished Marshal of France). 

1560 D.vjs tr. Bleidanes Conan. 422 b, There were manye 
: of the Nobilitie taken, amonges whome was the hyghe 
Mareshall of Fra mice. 1630 R, Johnson's Kingd. 4- Commit). 

1 157 For the Marshals of France, xSooo [crownes] apeece, 
when they were but foure ; for now it is a Title only, with- 
: out either pension or command, save only in the foure chiefe. 
17x0 Steele Tntler No. 174 f 11 He and the Duke of Ber- 
wick are to command the French Army, the rest of the 
Mareschals being only to assist in Council. 1752 Hume 
Mss. 4- Treat. (1777J II. 285 Such is the excellence which 
St. Evremond ascribes to mareschalTurenne. 18x6 J. Scott 
Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p. Ixi, Some of our Marshals have been 
invited to visit the Allied lines. 1878 Browning LaSaisiaz 
80 What might be the Marshal’s next move, what Gam- 
i betta’s counter-play, 

f c. Aii officer in some military orders. Obs. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 230 The Martiall, the Maister 
ot the Hospitail, the Admirall, the Chaucelor, &c. [of the 
Knights of Malta]. 

f 4 . Aa officer of a court of law answerable for 
the charge and custody of prisoners and for the 
keeping of order, and frequently entrusted with 
the keeping of a prison. Also Marshal of the 
Exchequer, of the King's (or Queens') Bench. Obs. 
These officers obtained the title as being deputies of the 
; Marshal of England (see 2 a). 

1290 Bechet 802 in A". Eng. Leg. 1. 129 Obur is Marsdiales 
scholden swibe anon is bodi to prisone take. Ibid. 805 pe 
Marchaies i-redie weren to prisone him lede a-non. X437 
Rolls of Par It. IV. 509 '2 Was committed to the Marchall, m 
prison to abide. 1485 l bid. VI. 291/2 The same William, was 
late Marshall of the MaTshallsie of the Kings Bench. 1530 
Tin dale Gen, Table Exp. Words s,v,, And therfore I call 
him cheffe matshall an officer as is the lefetenaunte of the 
toure, or master of the marshalsye. 1674 Ch. fy Court 
of Rome 9 He that . . goes at large on his Parole . ., is . . no 
less a Prisoner, than when under Guard, and in the Mar- 
shals custody. 1690 Loud. Gaz, No. 2541/2 William Lent- 
hall Esq; no.v Marshal of the King’s Bench. 1768 Black- 
stone Conan. III. 285 When once the defendant is taken 
into custody of the marshall, or prison-keeper of this court 
[of king’s bench]. 1855 [see Marshalsea x]. 

b . Marshal of the admiralty : an officer of the 
Court of Admiralty, 

1769 Ann. Reg. 102 From the marshal of the admiralty in 
Ho’dcrr, ess. 1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 423 The Deputy 
Marshal of the Admiralty.., with his silver oar. 1875 
Mucycl. Brit. I. 162 s.v. Admiralty, The marshal is now- 
paid by a salary of £ 500, in addition to his travelling ex- 
penses. 

e. fudge’s marshal: au official (now usually a 
barrister) who accompanies a judge on circuit, and 
is charged with certain duties chiefly secretarial. 

i8fix M. Arnold Lett. 20 Mar., My brother-marshal, young 
Thesiger,, .is a very good fellow. 

5 . An officer charged with the arrangement of 
ceremonies, esp. with the ordering of guests at a 
banquet, etc. (in this use often + marshal of the hall). 
In the English royal household the ‘ Marshal of the cere- 
monies’ is now an official of the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment, ranking below the * Master of the ceremonies 
13.. Coerde L. 1543 Hys mareschal swythe com hym too! 
‘Sere, he sayde, hou scnal we doo? Swylk fowayle as we 
bought yistyrday, For nocatelgete I may’, c 1388 Chaucer 
Prol. 752 A sernely man oure hoost was with alle For to 
been a Marchal in an h&lle. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
J002 The office of a connynge vsehere or marshalle with-owt 
fable must know alle estates of the church goodly and gre- 
abfe. 1495 Act tr Hen. VII, e. 33. § 14 John Hanley 
Squyer, oon of the Marsballis of oure Hall. 1520 Whitin- 
ton Vulg. (15271 4 After that the marshall [A.V. John ii. 9 
ruler of the feast] dyd taste of the water tourned in to wyne, 
1631 Vui.i.y.v. David's Sinnc xxxvi, Othersstrive Likesturdy 
martialls, for away to drive The drowsy droanes that harbour 
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in the hive. 1636 Featly Claris Mysi. in. 31 They.. send 
their Harbingers before to take up lodgings, and Mar- 
tials to make way. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Marshal 
of ihe Ceremonies, an Officer whose Business it is in ail 
things, to receive Commands from the Master of the Cere- 
monies .. for the Queen’s Service. 1813 Scott Trierrn, u, 

xiv, A shrilly trumpet shook the ground, And marshals 
clear'd the ring. 

fig. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. ii. 120 Reason becomes the 
Marshall to my will, And leades me to your eyes. 

j- b. Marshal of the King's (or Queen's ) house ; 
*= Knight marshal (see 6 b). Obs. 

1433 Roils ofParlt. IV. 447/1 The Steward and Marshall 
of Ills [the King's) houshold. 1543 tr. Act 2 Hen. IV, c. 23 
The mareschal of the mareschahye of the court of our 
soueraygne lord Che kinges house. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
200 b, The Marshall of the K. house. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Marshal of the Queen's House, whose Office is to 
hear and determine Pleas of the Crown within the Queen’s 
Palace. . . Clerk Marshal o f the Queen! s House, an Officer 
that attends the Marshal [of the Queen’s House] in his Court. 

c. (More fully City marshal.) An officer of the 
corporation of the City of London- (See quot.) 

1632, 17x4 [see City q]. .1761 Land. If Environs IV. 265 
City Marshal. . . His business is to see the laws of the 
i city put in execution, and in solemn processions he rides 
before the Lord Mayor. 1905 Whitaker's Almanack 356 
Officers of the City of London. .Marshal, Capt. E. J. T. 
Kearns. 

6. Knight marshal, j* a. A military officer, 
with functions corresponding to those of quarter- 
master ; often used to render L. tribunals militum, 
Obs. 1 ). Hist. An officer of the English royal 
household, who had judicial cognizance of trans- 
gressions ‘ within the king’s house and verge’, i.e. 
within a radius of twelve miles from the king’s 
palace. The office was abolished in 1846. 

[1548: cf.3a.] 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 65 Edmund 
‘ Boner beynge prisoner in the Marchelse. .the knyght mar- 
chnlle takynge away hys bedde. .because he wolde not geve 
the knyght marchall x li. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 
18 b, The Knight Marshals men, that naile vp Mandates at 
the Court gat. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 116 Being a coionell 
and knight marshal of the campe [orig. tribumis militum 
ab e.rercilu], 16x7 Minshku Ductor s.v. Knight, Knight 
Martiall. . Tribunus militum , mariscallus. 1623 Cocke ram 
i.s.v. Tribune, The other was called Tribune of the Souldiers, 
who had charge to see them well armed and ordered, being 
as the Knight Marshall is with vs, 1713 Lond, Gaz. No. 
5135/3 His Excellency was receiv’d at the Palace Gate by 
Sir Phillip Meadows, Knight-Marshal. 

, fig. ax 591 H. Smith Berm. (1594) 518 That God would 
; make him [Satan] Knight Marshall ouer the world, to slay 
and kill as many as he hated. 

: 7 . The title of various functionaries charged with 
certain police duties, or with the office of super- 
intending the infliction of punishment. 

•fa. — Provost-mars hal. Obs. 

1596 Spenser State IreL Wks. (Globe) 644/1 That were 
a harde course, Eudoxus, to redresse every abuse by a Mar- 
shall. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. H lb. 1. viL (1821) 97 Moroghe 
Mac Shihy, Marshall to James Fits Thomas, and the Mar- 
shall of Dermond. Ibid. n. xxi. 416 The President, and the 
Marshall advanced forwards towards the Scout. 

J b. Naut. An official on board ship who super- 
intends the carrying out of punishments. Obs. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. viii. 35 The Marshall 
is to punish offenders, and to see justice executed according 
to directions; as ducking at the yards ax-me [etc.], ibid. 

xv. 73 In English ships they seldome vse any Marshall. 

: 8. In English university use. a. Oxford. The 
chief of the proctors’ attendants or ‘bulldogs’, 
b. Cambridge. Each of two officials appointed 
by the Vice-chancellor to act as his messengers, to- 
summon meetings, etc. 

1810 Oxford Univ, Cal. p. xvii. University Officers, See... - 
Belman. . . Marshal. 1853 ‘ C. Bede ’ (E. Bradley) Verdant 
Green xi, The proctor with his marshal and bull-dogs. 

Q. U.S. a. ‘In America, a civil officer, appointed 
by the President and Senate of the United States, 
in each judicial district, answering to the sheriff of 
a county. His duty is to execute all piecepis 
directed to him, issued under the authority of the 
United States’ (Webster 1828-32). 

1793 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 52 Rescuing a vessel out 
of the hands of the marshal who had arrested her by process 
from a court of justice. r8oo J. Adams Wks. (185.;) IX. 76, 
I have agreed to the appointment of Major David Hopkins 
to be marshal of Maryland. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 
513 By the returns of the South Carolina marshals, the cash 
value of land, in the State, appears to be $5-08 an acre. 
1872 Raymond Statist. Mines \ Mining 107 The aggregate 
production [of bullion] was reported by the assistant marshal 
as follows. 

b. Marshal-at-arms : an official in the House 
of Representatives corresponding to the English 
sergeant-at-arms. 

1792 M. Cutler in Life { 1888) I. 483 The Speaker.. sent 
the Marshall-at-Arms to summon them to attend the House. 

e. An officer of a body of men or a society 
appointed to regulate its ceremonies, etc.; e. g.fire- 
tnarshol, the chief officer of a fire brigade. 

1903 Daily Chrom 31 Dec. 5/5 The fire marshal himself 
went up to the balcony. 

T10. For marshal court , law, see Martial a ., 
COURT-MARTIAL. 

Marshal (maujal), v. Forms: 5 mar(s)elial, 
mer (s)chal, marsohel, marchell, 6 mersehel, 6-7 
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marshall, 6-9 martial, 7 marshial, 5- marshal, 
[f. Marshal ^ , , 

1. f 1 . trans. To tend (horses) as a farner. 
Also, to ‘doctor’ or ‘fake up ’ for sale. Obs. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhade in. xxviii. (1869) 150 Manye 
harmes dooth this hand ; O time she marchaleth [orig. F. 
rossonne 1 hors, and maketh >e hadde seemegood to hem tot 
wolen bmge hem. c 1470 Henky Wallace v. 762 With his 
cud suerd the captayn has he tayn, Quhill hors agayne he 
marscheid neuir nayn. 1506 Ld. Trots. Acc. Scot. (1001) 
III. 202 Item, to deif Andro that marshalit fcmre hors to the 
King xiiij-s. 

IL Senses relating to Marshal si. 3 and 5. 

2 . trans. To arrange, place, or rank in order at a 
feast, table, etc. 

<71450 Holland Howlal 693 All war merschalht to meit 
meikly and myth. <71470 Gaw. 4 Got. 1160 The meryest on 
mold marschalit at mete, a 1548 Hall Chron Hen. VIII 
6 b, The Kyng caused the Quene to kepe the estate, and 
then satte the Ambassadours and Ladies, as they were Mar- 
shalled by the kyng, who would not sit, but walked from 
place to place. 1709 Steels Tatler No. 96 r 1 It has cost 
me very much Care . . to marshal and fix the People under 
their proper Denominations. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles n. vi, 
And there he marshall'd them their place, First of that com- 
pany. 1825 Lytton Zicci 76 The guests were marshalled to 
the board. 1843 Macaulay Ess., Mme. D'A rblay (ed. Mon- 
tague) III. 299 In order that we may . . marshal her to the 
exact seat to which she is entitled, we must carry our exam- 
ination somewhat further. 

ft). To put in a certain company, among or 
with certain people. Obs. 

1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 587 The Erie of Marche wes 
merschellit yam amang. 1583 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1728) 
III. 183 The painful Pastors and Ministers of the Word .. 
are marshalled with the worst Malefactors. 

f a. To arrange (a banquet). Also with up. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1490/1 The vshers 
marshalled the feast. 161:3 Dekker Strange Horse-Race , 
Bankrouts Banq. F 3 b, These Bankrouts. .Martiald vp a 
Banquet, rellishing likewise of their name, carriage, and 
condition. 

3 . Her. To combine (two or more coats of arms) 
in one escutcheon, so as to form a single composi- 
tion ; also, to associate (accessories) with a coat of 
arms, so as to form a complete heraldic composition. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie n. 121 b, I haue omitted to 
marshal the same [coat] either with helme, wreathe, or 
mantle. i6ioGutLUM//«r«/<frj'Vi.ii.(i6ii)2f6Ifabordured 
Coat be to be Marshalled amongst other Coats quarterly. 
1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4 Pop. xiv, 139 The arms of a 
Husband and Wife are marshalled in a single Shield. 

4 . To arrange or draw up (soldiers) in order for 
fighting, exercise, or review ; to arrange in a body or 
procession ; to arrange (competitors) for a race, etc. 

1587 Greene Euphues Censure Wks. (Grosart) VI. 254 
A day of battell was set, wherein when both the armies 
were martialed. .in their seuerall ranckes. 1598 Barret 
Theor. IVarres m. i. 49 To commaund the men to be mar. 
shalled into the order that shall bee appointed. 1601 
Daniel Civ. Wars v. xviL (1609) 117 Those .. troops so 
marshalled,. .That euen his soule seem'd onely to direct So 
great a body, such exployts deflect. 16x1 Bible Josh. i. 14 
Ye shall pass before your brethren armed \ynarg. marshalled 
by five]. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia I. xxvi, A new way 
of martialing his army. 1791 Cowper Iliad iv, 271 Mar- 
shalling his numerous host. 1838 Prescott Herd. 4 Is. 
(1846) III. xii. 71 The duke .. had marshalled his forces in 
a very different order. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxxiii, We 
were marshalled in order and soon started. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Coup. (1876) II. viii 260 Henry and William., were 
now marshalling their troops. 


b. transf. and fig. 

1698 [R. Ferguson] View Eccles. Pref., Yet being other- 
wise Regimented and Marshal’ d into sentences. 1852 M. 
Arnold Empedocles 11. 276 Ye stars, Who slowly be^in to 
marshal. .Yourdistant, melancholy linesi 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 226 The hostile Senate, .had even then marshalled 
against him. a long array of omens and portents. 

f c. To marshal soldiers along (streets). Obs. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1332/1 Ten others 
[ensigns] had marshalled the streets unto the market place. 

d. refi. and intr. To take tip positions in or as 
in a military array or a procession. 

1687 Death's Vis. vii, See, How they Marshall! How 
their Forces Join! 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 49 These 
new diminutive Particles should again assemble and marshal 
themselves into Corpuscles. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 37 
The .procession was marshalling. 1854 S. Dobell Balder 
xxviil. 190 Her serving men . . marshal mutely round, and 
look from each to each with eye-lids red. 1903 F. C. Mon- 
tague Macaulay's Ess. III. x His ideas marshal themselves 
in an unbroken rhetorical order. 

5 . trans. To dispose, arrange or set (things, 
material or immaterial) in methodical order. 

- Now chiefly with some metaphorical notion of an armed 
force or a procession ; in the 17 th c. used much more freely. 

: <21550 Vox pop., vox Dei 335 in Shelton's Whs. (1843) II. 
405/2 Then showld ye se the trade That marchantmen frist 
mayde, Whyche wysse men dyd marshall Fora welth vnyver- 
*s> H. *579 j- Stubbes Gaping GnlfD 3 Noble men and other 
great landed ones.. .in their vsuall conveighances do marshall 
the fal of theyr inheritances by limitation vpon limitation 
euen to the tenth son of theyr body begotten. 1586 I. Rosse 
V erses pref, to Feme’s Blass. Gentrie, In like sort shall you 
see How states of men are martialed, and placed in degree. 
*614 Raleigh Hist. World n, (1634) 542 These narrations 
of Herodotus may every one of them be true; tho’ not 
in such order of time as he hath marshalled them. 1624 
Wotton Ar chit. (1672) 21 There are five Orders of Pillars 
. . thus marshalled. 1639 Fuller Holy War m. xxx. (1640) 
x6x Provident Nature in marshalling the elements, assigned 
fire a place in the verge and border of this lower world. 


1666 Pepys Diary 21 Dec., So to the office in the evening 
to marshall my papers. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1 . 249 With feeble 
steps from marshalling his Vines Returning. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 472 Having thus marshalled the several 
species of corporations, let us [etc.]. 1859 Smiles Self-Help 
in. (i860) 59 With his books of reference marshalled round 
him on the floor. 1891 Law Times XC. 463/2 Clients .. 
need to he represented by those who are adepts in marshall- 
ing facts and handling witnesses. 

b. Comm, To arrange (assets or securities) ac* 
cording as they are available to meet various kinds 
of claims. 

1773 V esey Chancery Rep. II. 5 Though the courtwill help 
herbymarshallingassets. 1818 Cruise Digest [ed. 2} II. 178 
[Thecourt’s]rules,formarshallingassets. 1902 H. G.Newton 
in EncycL Brit. XXVI. 136/r s.v. Bankruptcy in U. S ., 

In partnership cases the creditors of the partnership elect 
the trustee. . . The assets are marshalled, partnership assets 
being applied, first to partnership claims and individual 
assets to individual claims. 

c. U. S. 1 To arrange (the cars of a freight-train) 
in proper station order’ (Cent. Diet.'). 

1880 Car-Builder's Diet. (Cent.). 

6. To usher, guide (a person) on his way; to 
lead as harbinger; to conduct ceremoniously; 
also ( nonce-use ) to point out (the way). 

1586 Marlowe i st Pt. Tamburl. m. iii, Our conquering 
swords shall marshal vs the way We use to inarch upon 
the slaughter’d foe. 1605 Shaks. Macb. n. i. 42 Thou mar- 
shall’st me the way that I was going. 1606 Dekker Sen. 
Siitnes vi. (Arb.) 39 Mark in what triumphant and proud 
manner, he is marshalled through Newgate, a 1764 Lloyd 
Prol. 10 Himself shall marshal out the way to taste. 182X 
Byron Two Rose. iv. i, Each night I see them Stalk frowning 
round my couch, and, pointing towards The ducal palace, 
marshal me to vengeance. 1831 Scott Cast, Dang, x, The 
abbot marshalled him to the door of Augustine’s chamber. 
1867 Trollore Chron. Barsei II. lxiii. 211 Mr. Crawley 
had marshalled him into the room. 

Hence Marshalling///, a. 

1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvii, The first scouts of the mar- 
shalling forces of the clouds came up in flying shreds. 

Marshal, obs. form of Martial. 
Ma’rshalate. [f. Marshal sb. + -ate 1 .] The 
period of the rule of Marshal MacMalion as 
President of the French Republic (1873-79). 

1874 Daily News 12 J an. 5/2 What if we are to have a 
second Marshalate in Europe? 1889 W . S. Lilly Cent. 
Revohtt. 2 This is the movement ... which, thwarted for 
eighteen years by the Second Empire, and for five years 
more by the Marshalate, has since [etc.]. 

Marshalcy (maujalsi). Forms: a. 4 mar- 
schaleie, 4-5 marehalsy(e, -sie, 6 marshalcye, 
6-8 -sy, 7 -sie, mar-, merchaialcy, mare- 
sehaley, 8 -sy, 7- marshaloy. 0 , 4-5 mar- 
chalsey, -se, 5-6 marshalse, 6-8 marshalsey, 7 
marchalee ; and see Marshalsea. [ME. tuar- 
schalcie, a. AF. mareschalcie (OF. mareschaucie)'.— 
Frankish L. mariscalcia, i. mariscalcus Marshal 
sb. The 0 forms represent the OF. maresekaudi e 
(mod.F. marichaussee) , an extended form corre- 
sponding to med.L. mariscalcidta (1232 in Du 
Cange). As now used, the word is prob. a new 
formation on Marshal sb. + -cy, parallel with 
generally, captaincy, etc.] 

1 1 . The art or occupation of a farrier ; farriery. 
<11400 Octonian 1389 [He] seyde he hadde lemed mar- 
chalsye. .And all maner of hors he knew. <1x720 W. Gibson 
Farrier's Guide n, v. (1738) 17 Times and seasons ..which 
we find so much observ’d in Books of Marshalsy. 

2 . The office, rank, or position ot a marshal. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 292 be kyng for on sent, 
Sir Geffrey Geneuile, & of be marschalde presented him )>e 
jerde. c 1330 — Chron. Waee (Rolls) 7102 Fortyger hadde 
alle j?e maystrie, pe kyng at wille, & Jxe marchalsye [v. r. 
marchaucie; Wace senescaucie\ 1599 Thynne Animadv. 
(1875) 72 Yo" shall here some what of the marshalls office 
sett downe . . In the Custom.es whiche Thomas of Brother- 
tonne . . challenged to his office of marshalcye. 1614 Selden 
Titles Hon. 232 Edward ii. afterward reciting this Surrender 
of Bigod grants the Honor and Marshalsie to his Brother 
Thomas of Brotherton in Taile. 

b. Hist. The department of the marshal of the 
king’s house. Also attrib. 

x6ox F. Tate Hoitseh. Ord. Edw. IT (1876) 38 A chief 
clarke of the marshalsy. Ibid. 39 He slial take iiij J oh a day 
for his bouche in the marshalsy rolle, 

•b 3 . The military force under the command of 
a marshal. Obs. Chiefly as tr. F. marichaussie. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxix. 167 The children that 
were put in hostage, .folowed the kynges marchalsye many 
dayes fetered in strong yrens. 1691 Emilianne's Frauds 
Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 386 The Archbishop.. sent away all his 
Marshalsey, composed of the Bartgel or Provost, and Three- 
score Sbirries or Serjeants. 1726 Cavallier Mem. iv. 317 
Fifty Archers of the Mareschalsy of Diion. 1748.92. fames' s 
Even. Past , M. de Beauvais, Grand Provost of the Army., 
with all his Marshalsey and 80 Grenadiers. 

Ma'rsilaless. [f. Marshal sb. + -ess.] The 
wife of a marshal. 

1787 Charlotte Smith Romance Real Life I. 205 The 
Marshaless her mother, Madame Saligni, sister of the de- 
ceased Marshal, 1882 Standard 26 Dec. 3/1 The adven- 
turous little Marshalesses.. of the Third Empire. 1888 Univ. 
Rev. Oct. 227 The Marshaless struggled to keep in society. 
Marshalist, obs. form of Martialist. 
Marshalled (maujald), ///. a. [[.Marshal 
v. + -edL] In senses of the verb: Drawn up in 
ranks, arranged in-order, etc. 


1667 Milton/ 5 . A. ix. 37 Marshal’d Feast Serv’d up in 
Hall with Sewers, and Seneshals. 1693 Dryden fwvenal 
x. 11697) 246 Unwieldy Sums of Wealth, which higher mount 
Than Files of Marshall'd Figures can account, x 726 Pops 
Odyss. xx. 342 By Heralds rank’d, in marshal’d order move 
The city-tribes. 1853 M. Arnold Sohrab 4 Rustum 140 
Marshall’d battalions bright in burnish’d steel. 

f Ma*rshaller. obs. rare. [f. Marshal v. + 
-ER hj One who marshals ; a marshal. 

16x6 J. Lane Contn. Sgr. ’s T. xi. 247 Within a while more 
trumpettes gann resound, that more knightes binn arivd., 
for whome large space was made by th’ marshallers. 

Marshalling’ (maujaliq) , vbl, sb. [f. Marshal 
v. + -ing V] The action of the verb Marshal. 

<11460 J. Russell/?/’. Nurture 1165 Thus may ye devise 
youre marshalIynge,..to pehonoureand worshippe of youre 
souereyn euery where. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. F iv, The 
marshalling of the letters in the alphabet, a 1635 Naunton 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) sqt Knawts) If I be not a little mistaken 
in their names and martialling. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
111 . 105 The marshalling of coat-armour is now greatly 
disregarded. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. xxviv, The midnight 
brought the signal-sound of strife, The mom the marshalling 
in arms ! 1877 Black Green Past, xxvi, The marshalling of 
the innumerable hosts of heaven. 

Marshallist, obs. form of Martialist. 
Marshal-man. Orig. marshal’s man. The 
designation of various officers, a. (More fully 
+ knight-mar shaP s man (obs.), king's marshal- 
man .) One of a number of men (formerly under the 
orders of the knight marshal) belonging to the royal 
household, and going before the king in processions 
to clear the way. b. A similar officer under the 
orders of the marshal of the City of London. 

1638 Randolph Muses Looki-ng-gl. 1. i. 3 Bailies, Pro- 
mooters, Iaylors, and Apparitours, Beadles, and Martialls 
men, the needfull instruments Of the Republique. 1697 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3341/2 The Messengers of the Chamber 
and Knight-Mareschalls Men attending the Proceeding in 
their proper Stations. 1707 J. Chamberlayne Pres. St. 
Eng. ri. iii. 541 (List Housed. Off. below Stairs ) Sir Philip 
Meadows Ivnight-Tdarshal. John Lester [etc.], Marshal's 
Men. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 2x9, 1st, the king’s marshalmen, 
two and two. 1778 Ann. Reg. 175 The court then proceeded 
to the election of a marshalman. 1879 Daily Chron. 26 
June, William Wiltshire, formerly marshalman at Hampton 
Court Palace. _ 1902 Westtn. Gaz. xx Aug. 9/1 His Majesty’s 
Marshalmen, in scarlet. 

Marslialmeut (maujalment). Law. [f. Mar- 
shal v. + -meet.] The act of ‘ marshalling ’ assets. 

xSxS Cruise Digest (eel. 2) I. 214 That the whole annuity, 
by an equitable marshalmen t, shall be thrown upon the two 
remaining thirds. 

Marsbalsea (maujalsz). Hist. Forms : see 
Marshalcy; also 4 marehasye, 5 mar.. chaise, 
6 marshialshy, mareshelsey, marohese, mar- 
shashey, 7 marshall sea, (martial sea), 6- mar- 
shalsea. [The same word which in other senses 
is spelt Marshalcy. In the 16-1 /th c. the word wa s 
! imagined to be f. Marshal + See, seat.] 

1 . A court (abolished in 1849) formerly held 
before the steward and tbe knight-m arshal of the 
royal household of England (latterly before a 
banister appointed by the knight-marshal), origin- 
ally for the purpose of hearing cases between the 
king’s servants, but afterwards with wider juris- 
diction. Also, a prison in Southwark under the 
control of the knight-marshal (abolished in 1842). 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 354 He sholde make wbitbred, 
and wel y-bake, after J-»e sale of corn, and vji-on be a-syse of 
be marehasye. 1428 in E. E. Wills 118821 78 The prisons 
of Ludgate, Marchalsie, Kyngesbenche. T436 Ibid, 106 To 
the Prisoners of the Marchalse. c 1500 God speed the Plough 
77 Then commeth the tipped-staves for the Marshalse, And 
saj’e they haue prisoners mo than Inotigb. 1501 in Bury 
Wills (Camden) 89 The prisoners in Newgate, Ludgate, to 
the Kyngs Benche, and to the Marshalsy. <1x550 Manifest 
Detect. Diceplay (Vele) Ciijb, Your fine chets.. made both 
in y» kings bench & in y*' marshalsea. 1545 Brinklow 
Compl . xi. C vj, The court of the marshalse. 1549 Latimer 
4 th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 120 Thre writes sessions at 
newgate, and fourtbnyghte sessions at the Marshialshy. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 63 He was send unto the Mar- 
chese. 1591 Lambakde A reheion (1635) 21 The Marshalsey 
for matters within the Verge or limits assigned to the Kings 
House or Palace. 16x3 Shaks. Hen, VIII, v. iv. 90 He finds 
A Marshallsey, shall hold ye play these two Monthes. 1639 
in Verney Papers (1853) 215, I p'aye lett mee heare how 
businesses goes att the marshall seas, boatfh] in the prison 
and in the cmirte. 1641 Prynne A ntip. 239 He was com- 
mitted to the Marshashey among Rogues and murtberers. 
X654 Warren Unbelievers 236 We. .must commit his Minor 
to the Marshalsie as a Rebel against reason. 1660 Trial 
Regie. X46 In the Case of Martial sea, and in the Common 
Pleas. 1768 Blackstone Comm. Ill, 76 The court of the 
marshalsea, and the palace court at Westminster, though 
two distinct courts, ave frequently confounded together. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit 1. xxxii, The Marshal of the Marshalsea.. 
had got him hard and fast. 

attrib. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 48 A reasonable allowance 
to the constable, .to he paid out of the gaol and marshalsea 
money. 1813 Gentl. Mag. 1. 480 The Southern boundary wall 
of the Marshalsea Prison. <21825 Forby Voc.E. Anglia, 
Marshalsea- money, the county rate. 

2 . Used as the name of certain prisons elsewhere 
than in London. 

1657 Pittington etc. Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 309 For payment 
of the arreares for the, jaole and marshalsey [Houghton-le- 
Spring]. 

To. Used Hist, for Marshalcy 2 b, 

1904 Mary Bateson Miscell. Scot. Hist. Soe . II. Introd. 10 


MAKSHALSHIP. 

[A record of 28 Ed. I] shows that a number of persons were 
not ‘ at the king's wage in the roll of his marshalsea ’ [orig. 
in rotulo Marescalcie sue]. 

Marskalship (maujalfip). [f. Marshal sb. 

+ -SHIF.J The office or position of marshal. 

1530 Palsgr. 243/1 Marshalshyppe, marchalcee. 1349 
Edw. VI Jrnl. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 244 The lord Protect- 
our..lost his protectourship, treasourirshipe, marschalshipe 
[etc.], . . by acte of parliament. 1S92 Kyd Sp. Trag. hi. vi. 

28 To your maTshallship Fir.t I confesse . . I am the man. 
16a 6 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstine xm. 58 The Marshall- 
ship of the campe fortuned to Seleuchus, the sonne of An- 
tiochus. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals it. in. 187 To that 
Marshalship [Marisciallo di SantaChiesa], belongs the keep- 
ing of the Conclave. 1813 Southey in Q. Rev. XIII. 493 
The more ambitious spirits who aspired to Marshalships 
[etc.]. 1881 RationCi^. Y.) XXXII. 362 When they find the 
Administration giving marshalships . . to persons [etc.]. 
Marshasliey, obs. form of Marshalsea. 
Marshbanker, -bunker : see Mossbunkeb, 
Marsh, gas. Light carburetted hydrogen, CH 4 , 
found in coal-mines and about stagnant pools. 
(Cf. Fire-damp.) 

1848 Fownes Eletn. Chem, 189 Marsh-gas. 1881 rgi/t 
Cent. No. 48. 24s Light carburetted hydrogen, or marsh gas, 

. . is the cause of explosions in collieries. 

Marshial(e, -iall, obs. ff. Marshal, Martial. 
Marshialshy, obs. form of Marshalsea. 
Marshiness (maujines). [f. Marshy + -NESS.] 
Marshy nature or condition of ground. 

1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4757/t The wet Weather and the 
Marshyness of the Ground make our Approaches very diffi- 
cult. 1763 W. Roberts Florida 64 The worst circumstance 
. . was the marshiness of the soil, where they were some- 
times obliged to sleep in the water. 1876 Daily News 27 Oct. 
5/5 The marshiness of the alluvial soil about the river. 

Marshing (maujitj), vbl. sb. local [f. Marsh 
sb. + -ins 5i.] a. The keeping of cattle for a period 
on salt marshes, b. Work done on a marsh. 

1778 [W. Marsham.] Minutes Agric. 7 Nov. 1776 [To] 
give them [re. cattle] three weeks or a month’s niarshing, 
during the summer-vacation. 1892 P. H. Emerson Son of 
Fens 78 Mashing includes marsh-mowing, dyke-cutting, 
bottom-fying, dike-drawing, &c. 

Marshland (maujilaend). [OE. mp-sclpnd: 
see Marsh sb. and Land sb.~\ Land consisting of 
marsh ; marshy country. 

c rt22 O. E. Chron. an. 1048 For neah selc til 3 on mersc 
lande for ferde. [a 1300 E. E. Psalter cvi. 34 In saltmersche 
land fruitberande.] 1426 Lydg. De Quit, Pilgr. 21044 
A Maryssh, or dies a mersshe lond, That peryllous was, 
and ful profounde. 1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. 
xxxiii. (1739) 150 Malicious breakings of the Dikes and 
Banks in Marshlands. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 803 
The Marshland of Norfolk. 1834 Good's St-udy Med. (ed. 4) 

I. 602 The febrile miasma issuing from marsh lands. 1901 
Spectator 17 Aug. 215/2 On the other side of the creek a flat 
expanse of marshland extends for a mile or two. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv, 220 The marshland 
haze. 1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 182 Rich marshland 
pasturage. 1893 J. A, Owen, etc. Forest Tithes 195 One 
marshland farm I often visited. 

Hence Marslilanaer [see quot.). 

1787 W. Marshall Norf. (1795) II. 383 Marsklanders, 
cattle of the marshland or short-horned breed. 
Marshloek, obs. form of Mahhloch Sc. 

+ Ma’rshly, a. Obs, rare — l . In 4-5 mersschly. 
[f. Marsh sb. + -ly l.] Marshy. 

CI386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 2 (Harl.) pare is in Engelond, 

I gesse, A mersschly lond, called Hoidernesse. 

Marsh-mallow. Forms : see Marsh sb. and 
Mallow. [OK. m^rscmealwe.'] (Also pi, const, 
as sing.) A shrubby herb, Althea officinalis (NO. 
Malvaceae), which grows near salt marshes, having 
ovate leaves, pale rose-coloured flowers, and a 
mucilaginous root. 

For various local applications of the name see E. D. D. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 140 Beos wyrt pe man hibiscum & 
o 3 rum oamen mersc meal we nemnap. a noo Ags. Foe. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 296/21 A rthea, mersemealewe, c 1450 // Ip hit a 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 22/2 Bismalua, alta malua, altea idem, .. 
wymalue uel marshmalue. 1343 Trah euon Vigo's Chirurg. 

II. ii. 14 b/i Take, .of the rootes of Altea called Holyhocke, 
or marche mallowes ., a pounde. XS97 Gerahde Herbal it. 
cccliii, (1633) 935 The leaves of Marsh Mallow are of the 
power to digest. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 576 Mallows 
and Marsh-Mallows., will cure near Fifty Diseases. 1718 
Q m ncy Compl. Disp. 1 12 A Ithiex. Marshmallows. Itflowers 
in Ju ly and August. 1876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Pled. I V. 
210 For the relief of the irritable cough,., an infusion of 
marsh mallow or expectorant herbs. 

attrib. z6ia Woodall Surg. Plate Wks, (4633] 205 Decoc- 
tion of March Mallow roots in water. 1733 Barti.et Far- 
riery 96-7 The marshmallow ointment. 1836 J. M. Gully 
Plagendie's Formal, (ed. 2) 103 Marshmallow syrup, 
b. A confection made from the root of this plant. 
1884 Ckamb, Jrnl. 4 Oct. 640/2 Gum-arabic, .makes about 
thirty per cent, of the best quality of gum-drops, marsh- 
mallow, and jujube paste, 1902 Westm. Gaz. 11 Aug. 12/1 
Chocolates, 1 marsh-mallows ', and other toothsome delicacies. 
Ma'rskman, A dweller in marshy country; 
an inhabitant of a particular stretch of marshland, 
e.g. Romney Marsh. 

* 5/3 Tusskr H usb. (1878) 38 Sharps cutting spade, for the 
deluding of mow, with skuppat and skauel, that marsh men 
alow. 1387 Fleming Cantu. Holinshed III. 1540/2 That 
sir Thomas Scot would throughlie informe himselfe by con- 
ference with the marshmen. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
1.350 In the Saxons time the inhabitants heereof [Rumney] 
were called Mersc-ware, that is Marshmen. 1827 Sporting 


188 

Mag. XX. 39 These birds ( colymbus minutus) are. . called by 
the Marshmen Spider Divers. 1889 Doyle A’Hca/t Clarke 
294 The riot had now. changed into open mutiny among 
these marshmen and miners. 

Marsh, marigold. Also 7 March-. A ra- 
nunculaceous plant, Caltha paluslris, growing in 
moist meadows and bearing showy golden flowers. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens t. xx. 31 The small Celandyne, and 
the Braue Bassinet, or Marsh Marigold, do grow in moyst 
medowes. 1397 Gerarde Herbal it. cclxxx. 670 Marsh 
Marigold hath great broad leaues somewhat round, of a 
gallant greene colour, . . among which rise vp thicke fat 
stalkes . . whereupon do growe goodly yellow flowers. 1657 
S. Purchas Pol Flying-Ins. 1. xv. 94 Bees gather of these 
flowers following .. In April .. March-marigold. 1736 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters II. 131 All over it [grow] rushes, red 
rattle, marsh-marygold [etc.]. 1833 Tennyson May Queen L 
31 The wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and 
hollows gray. 1882 Garden 15 Apr. 261/2 Wild Marsh 
Marigolds fill a large bowl on a hall table. 

Marshwort (mauJiWBit). [See Marsh sb. 
and Wort.] The umbelliferous plant Helosciadium 
{Stunt) nodijlorum. 

1776 Withering Bot. A rrai/gem. Vegetables 1. 127 Marsh- 
wort, Samolus. 1897 Jrnl. A’. Agric. Soc. Dec. 617 Pro- 
cumbent marsh-wort, Helosciadium nodiflorum, is a plant 
with the habit of watercress. 

IT An error for marsh or viarish whorl (see 

MARISH 2 b). 1864 Prior Plant-n. 146. 

Marshy (mauji), a. Also 4 mershi. [f. Marsh 
sb. -t- -Y.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a marsh ; 
consisting of or containing marshes or marshland. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xli. 2 Thei weren fed in mershi places. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Lieu marescageux , 
marshy ground, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 605 And 
from the marshy Land Salt Herbage for the fodd’ring Rack 
provide. 1703 Maundrell Journ. Jems, (1732) 21 A rest- 
less night, in a marshy and unwholsome ground. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. liv. 425 Over a marshy ravine in 
front of the right, a large redoubt was placed. 

b. Produced in or characteristic of marshland. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 277 Their wanton Appetites 
not only feed With Delicates of Leaves, and marshy Weed, 
But [etc.]. 1870 A. R. Wallace Nat. Sel. (1871) 53 The 
prevalent forms and colours of marshy vegetation. 

II Marsilea (maasrlza). Bot. Also marsilia. 
[mod.L. (Linnaeus 1 742), f. name of L. F. Marsigli 
{Mar dims) , an Italian naturalist (died 1730).] 
The typical genus of the N.O. Marsileacex of 
cryptogamous plants ; a plant of this genus. 

1887 A thenxum 7 May 610/3 The ferns with the salvinias 
and marsilias are united into one group. 

Marsileaceous (marsili^-jV), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Marsiledce-%, (f. Marsilea : see prec.) : see 
-ACE 0 U 3 .] Belonging to the N.O. Marsileacex. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1862 Anstbd Channel 1 st. n. 
viii. (ed. 2) 184 A little marsiliaceous plant (/ socles hystrix), 
+ MarsiTian. Obs. Also marsiliane, mar- 
siliana. [ad. It. marsigliana , f. Marsiglia Mar- 
seilles.] (See quot. 1769.) 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2246/3 Being embarqued, the Foot 
on 8 Ships and the Horse on 6 Marsilians. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine n. (1780), Marsiliane, a square-sterned ship, 
navigated on the Gulph of Venice .. the largest carrying 
about 700 tons. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Marsiliana , 
a Venetian ship of burden, square-sterned. 

Marsipobranch (ma’Jsipobraijk), sb. and a. 
Zool. [Anglicized form of mod. L. Marsipobranchii, 
f. Gr. yMpcitro-s pouch (see Marsupium) + Ppayx ia 
gills.] a. sb. One of the Marsipobranchii, a class 
of vertebrates having gills in the form of pouches, 
and comprising the lampreys and hags. b. attrib. 
or adj. Pertaining to animals of this class. 

187a Mivart Elem. Anat. 42 All Vertebrates, save those., 
like the Lancelot and Marsipobranchs. 1873 Huxley in 
Encycl. Brit. I. 770/2 The skull of the lowest Urodela has 
..advanced but little beyond the Marsipobranch stage. 
Hence Mairsipobra/nchiate sb. and a. — prec. 
1872 T. Gill Arrangem. Fam. Fishes p. xx. The Marsipo- 
brauchiates ( Lampreys, etc.). 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Marsipo- 
branchiate, having gills in the form of small pouches. 

tMarsoline. Obs. [ad. It. marzolino.] A kind 
of cheese made near Florence. 

1636 Davenant Wits iv. i, Your Marsoline and Parmesan 
of Lodi. 

II Marsotlin (marswgrO. Also 7-9 marsuin, 9 
Canadian marsocn (marszLn). [Fr. : see Mere- 
swine.] A name applied to various cetaceans of 
the family Delphinidse. 

In early quots., after European Fr., the porpoise. In 
recent examples, after Canadian Fr., =Bbluga 2. 

1666 J . Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 101 The Marsouins are 
the Sea-hogs or Purposes, [a 1672 Willughby Hist. Pise. 
(1686} 31 Cimbris Marsuin vel Porcus marinus: Angl. A 
Porpesse.] 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Marsuin, a name 
by which many have called the pkoewna or porpesse. 1834 
Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 208 Every- 
body now appears to me narwhale, porpoise, or marsouins. 
1884 Goode, etc, Nat. Hist. Agnatic Anim. 1. 18 The names 
[of the White Whale] in use are.. Marsuin or Marsoon in 
Canada. 

Marsupial (maisw’pial), a. andr/. Also7-eal, 
[ad. mod.L. marsitpialis , f. L. rnarsupi-um pouch, 
purse (see Marsupium). The zoological use of the 
L. word was introduced by Tyson, who in 1698 uses 
the neuter marsujiale as a generic name for the 
opossum ; he also has ossa marsupialia marsupial 
bones (see A. 2 b).] 


MARSTTPIUM. 

A. adj. 1 . Pertaining to or resembling a c mar« 
supium ’ or pouch. Marsupial muscle (in mod.L, 
musculus marsapialis ) : see quot. 1696. Marsupial 
capsule', in a colony of Polyzoa, an individual 
serving only for the reception of ova. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Marsupeal Muscle, the ninth Muscle 
in order whereby the Thigh is mov’d. 1843 Owen Lett. 
Comp. Anat. Invertebr. 10 9 In this state they are trans- 
ferred from the ovarium to the marsupial vesicles.. .In the 
ova of the marsupial sacs, Siebold could no longer discern 
the germinal vesicle. .. The marsupial ova next assume an 
increase of size. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 132 
Some persons may serve only for the reception of ova, and 
form the so-called marsupial capsules. 

2 . Used as a designation of mammals (including 
the kangaroos, opossums, etc.) of the family Marsu- 
pialia, characterized by having a pouch (covering 
the mamillse) in which to carry their young, which 
are bom imperfectly developed ; of or pertaining 
to this family. 

1823 Zool. Jrnl, I. 405 These three states of genital pro- 
ducts require three distinct situations, which in the normal 
mammifera, are found within the sexual canal ; but in the 
marsupial they are very differently distributed. 1832 Lyell 
Prittc. Geol. II. 89 More than forty species of the marsupial 
family. 1870 Roli.eston A nim. Life 64 From the reproduc- 
tive gland to the marsupial pouch. 1898 Morris Austral 
Eng. 288 Marsupial Mole, the only species of the genus 
Notoryctes, N, typhlops. 

b. Connected with the pouch in marsupial animals. 
1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Didelphis , The abdominal pouch is 
sustained by means of two bones of a peculiar structure, and 
which in allusion to their functions have been called the 
marsupial bones. 1834 Owen in Phil. Trans. CXX1V. 334 
These bones . .defend the abdominal viscera from the pressure 
of the young as these increase in size during their mammary or 
marsupial existence. Ibid, , The subject of marsupial genera- 
tion. *896 Kiricaldy & Pollard tr. Boas' Text Bk. Zool. 
496 The Marsupials have marsupial bones. 

B. sb. A marsupial animal. 

1833 Penny Cycl. III. 127. 1839 Ibid. ^ XIV. 450 The 
leading peculiarity in these Marsupials is, so to speak, 
the premature birth of their young. 1896 [see A. 2 b]. 

attrib. 1883 H. Finch-Hatton Advance Australia 106 
An Act known as the Marsupial Act was accordingly passed 
to encourage their destruction.. .Some of the squatters have 
gone to a vast expense in fencing in their runs with mar- 
supial fencing. 

Marsupialian (marsizzpi,Mian), a. and sb. 
[f . mod.L. marsiipial-is (see prec.) + -ian,] = prec. 

1848 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist, 793 Marsnpialian, be- 
longing to the class Marsupialia. 

Marsupialization (marsizhpialaizfi jbn). [f. 
next + -ATloN.] The formation of a pouch, or oi a 
pouch-like cavity {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1889). 
Marsupialize (marsiarpialniz), v. [f. Mar- 
supial + -ize.] i irons. To convert into something 
resembling the pouch of a marsupial . 

1899 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 23 Dec. 102 The operator managed 
to marsupialise the edges of the pouch, which was drained 
through tire abdominal wall with gauze, 

Marsu’pialoid, a. and sb. [f. Marsupial + 
-cid.] Resembling the marsupials. 

i860 Worcester (citing Hitchcock). 1893 Pop. Set. 
Monthly Sept. 693 A few marsupialoids. 

Marsupian (maisi«’pian), a. and sb. [f. Mar- 
supium + -an.J — Marsupial. 

1835 Kirby Hub. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xvii. 175 A marsupian 
animal like the Kanguroo. 1834 Bakewell Geol. 50 The 
lower jaw bones of animals, which Prof. Owen has deter- 
mined belong to the genus of marsupians, or opossums. 

Marsupiate (maisi«-pii<rit), a. and sb. [f. 
Marsupi-um + -ate.] = Marsupial. 

1834 Owen in Phil. Trans. CXXIV. 361 The impregnated 
uteri of the Edentate and Marsupiate genera. 1849 Fraser's 
Mag. XXXIX. 297 A marsupiate sea-monster is horribly 
unorthodox. 1858 W. Clark tr. Van der Hoeven’s Zool. 
II. 594 The placenta.. occurs in the mammals alone; but 
it is, however, wanting in the Marsupiates and Monotremes. 

Hence Marsu'piated ppl. a. in the same sense. 

1890 in Century Diet, 

Marsupite (mausizrpsit). Geol. [mod. L. 
marsupites, f. Maksupium: see -ITE.] A fossil 
crinoid, the shell of which resembles a purse. 

1835 Kirby Hub. tf Inst. Anim. II. xiii. xi The Marsupites 
..form the link which connects the proper or pedunculated 
Crinoideans with the Stelleridans. 1883 Geikie Text-bk, 
Geol. (ed. 2)828 The middle division, or Margate Chalk, has 
been named the Marsupite zone by Dr. Barrois. 

|| Marsupium (majsiw’pmm). Also 9 (after 
Gr.) marsupion, marsypion. [L. marsupium , 
viarsuppium, ad. Gr. papavmov, -oimov, dim. of 
papcnitos purse, bag.] In various scientific uses : ■ 
A bag or pouch, or something resembling a pouch, j 
1 . Zool. a. The bag or pouch of a marsupial. 

1698 Tyson A nat. Opossum 11 Herein all agree, that the 
use of this Bag, Pouch, or Marsupium, is for the Preserva- 
tion of the Young Ones, and securing them upon any Occa- 
sion of Danger. 1823 Zool. Jrnl. I. 406 The_ difference .. 
is solely in the fcetal domicile ; we call it matrix in the one, 
and pouch, or marsupium in the others. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIV. 450 Their young, .attach themselves by the mouth to 
the teats, which are situated in the marsupium, or pouch, of 
the mother. 1891 Flower & Lydekker Introd. Mammals 
160 All the species have a marsupium or pouch formed by 
a fold of the .skin of the abdomen. 

b. A pouch for similar use in other animals, 
e. g. a receptacle for eggs in certain crustaceans, 
marslpobranchiate fishes, etc. 
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1843 Owen Led. Comp. A nat. Invertebr. 289 The develop- 
ment of the ovum takes place in this temporary marsupium. 
1831-6 Woodward Mollusc a 245 In Cyclas the inner gills 
form the marsupium, and only from 10 to 20 of the fry are 
found in them at one time. 1896 Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. 
Boas' Text Bk. Zool. 214 The isopoda possess a marsupium 
under the thorax, formed of the lamellate appendages of the 
basal joints of the thoracic limbs. 

c. A folded or corrugated vascular membrane in 
the eye of a bird ; = Pecten 3 a. 

1795 Home in Phil. Trans. LX2CX.VI. t6 In the eyes of 
birds there is a substance which is peculiar to that class of 
animals, called the marsupium. 1841-71 1 '. R. Jones A nhn. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 775 A vascular organ, called the marsupium 
or pecten, which is lodged in the posterior part of the vi- 
treous humour. 

2 . A nat. a. The large sac of the peritoneum 
{Syd. Soc.Lex. 1889). b, A term for the scrotum 
{Ibid.), c. The alar ligaments of the knee-joint 
{Cent. Diet). 

8. Surg. (See quot.) 

1855 Dunglison Diet. Med. (ed. 12), Marsupion, a sac or 
bag, with which any part is fomented. 

Mart (ma.it), sb. 1 dial. Forms: [1 meadS, 
mserth, merft, 2 ? merthe], 8- mart. [App. 
evolved in the mod.Eng. period by analysis of 
fouhnart (Foumart), where -mart is an altered 
form, due to absence of stress, of OE. tnearS masc. : 
see Marten, Marter. Exc. in this compound, the 
OE. word did not survive beyond the 12th c., 
being superseded by Marter.] The marten. 

a 700 Bp inul Gloss. 425 Furuncus , mearth. r 893 K. Ml- 
frbd Oros. I. i. § 18 Se byrdesta sceall syldan fiftyne mearfies 
fell, c izoo Moral Ode (Trim MS.) 3 66 Ne aquerne ne 
me[r]theschele [Eger ton MS. martres cheoie] ne beuer ne 
sabeline. 1713 Richardson in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 170 
Foumart , quasi foul Mart, or stinking Mart, in opposition 
to the Martes which emit a musky Smell. 1801 W. Seward 
Yordes Cave 9 The Otter fierce, the badger and the mart. 
1830 Blachw. Mag. XXVIII. 1 Wolves, hyenas, foxes, marts, 
and hares. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1249/3 Wanted, fresh 
caught badger,, .sweet mart, foumart, and otter. 1895 Westm. 
Gaz. 3 Oct. 2/3 A Mart Hunt [in Westmorland]. 

Mart (mart), sb 2 Sc. and north. Forms : 4-6 
marte, 6 merte, (9 mert), 6-9 mairt, 4- mart, 
[a. Gael, mart = Irish mart cow, ox.] 

1. An ox or cow fattened for slaughter. 

As ‘ marts ’were usuallykilled about Martinmas as provision 
for the winter, the word popularly acquired an etymological 
association with Martinmas ; cf. Martinmas beef. 

1307-8 Durh. Acc. Rolls iSurtees) 2 In ccxxviij martis 
emptis..non deductis coriis [etc.], c 1320 Sir Tristr. 454 
Martirs [? read martis] as it ware f>at husbond men had 
boujt 1368 Priory of Finchale (Surtees) p. lxxx, Et de 
viij.fi.' vs. receptis de xv marts de eodem manerio venditis. 
1489 Sc. Acts las, IF (1814) II. 219/t pat all .. martis 
mutounes poultre. .may cum in to cure souerane lorde. 1320 
Extracts Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 7 In byin of mertis, 
mutton, talk and skennis. 1573 Privy Counc. Scot. 

II. 269, xxx martis of salt beif. a x 670 Spalding Troub. 
Cltas. I{ 1829) 25 They ..caused to kill altogether threescore 
marts. 1798 D. Crawford Poems 16 (E.D.D.) He may next 
year get for his mart a highland cow. 1820 Scott Monast. i, 
Each family killed a mart, or fat bullock, in N ovember. 187a 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 133 In a pastoral state of so- 
ciety he [the ox] was of comparatively little use except as a 
mart— to be eaten. 1881 Gregor Folk-Lore N.E. Scot. 151 
The ‘ mairt ’ or the pig, that was to be salted, must be killed 
when the moon was on the increase. 

b. Jig. 

*589 R. Bruce Serm. (1843) 166 As for the fed-marts oftlus 
world the Lord.. has appointed them for slaughter. 172a 
Ramsay Three Bonnets ur. 41 Get up, get up, ye lazy mart, 
f c. transf. A carcase, slain animal. 06s. 
c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Pautus) 842 [He] fand a tre.. 
and syne on It slewit hytn-self rycht to f>e hart, and offerit 
to be fend bat mart, a 1400 Sir Perc. 207 His modir hase 
gyffene hym that darte, Therwith made he many marte. 

1 2. (See quot.) Obs. 

1689 R. Cox Hist. Irel. x. Expl. Index, Mart, a yearly 
Rent in Beef. 

t Mart, sb.s Obs. [ad. L. Mart-env. see Mars.] 

1 . Mars, the Roman god of war. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in, 356 For yren Martes metal 
ys, Which that god is of bataylle. 1313 Dunbar Poems 
xxxiii. 67 Sura held he had bene Dedalus, . .Sum the Martis 
smyth Wlcanus. 1390 Spenser F. Q. u Introd. iii, Tri- 
umphant Mart, In loves and gentle jollities arraid. 

2. War, battle. {In equal mart = L. mquo Marte) 

1 43* - S° tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 149 The Scottes. .wente 

furthe and toke to theyme seetes, what thro marte [L.ferro] 
other fauor, nye to the Pictes. 1313 Douglas AEneis 1. Prol . 
516 The horrible Sterne dedis of Mart. *367 Turberv. Ovids 
Ep. vii. G iij b, But if thou long for warre, or young lulus 
seeke By manly Mart to purchase prayse, and giue his foes 
the gleeke. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xxxvi, These fooles 
thus vnderfoot I tread, That dare contend with me in equall 
mart. 1636 Massinger Bashf. Lover n. vii, My father (on 
whose face he durst not look In equal mart). 

3 . The planet Mars. (Frequent in Gower.) 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 130 Complexion hetakthofMarte, 

Mart (mart), sbP Also 5-7 marte. [a. Du. 
tnarkt (formerly also written mart, and still com- 
monly so pronounced) : see Market sb) 

1 . A periodical gathering of people for the purpose 
of buying and selling (in early use chiefly with 
reference to the Low Countries) ; a fair. Obs, os arch. 

*437 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol, Songs (Rolls) II. 179 And 
wee to martis of Braban charged bene Wyth Englyssh 
clothe, 1483 Caxton Dialogues 19/1, I thinke to goo. .To 
the feste of bruges, To the marte of andwarp, To the marte 


of berow. 1302 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 231 At y« free passe 
marte of this said towne of Barowe last passed. 1530 Tin- 
dale Preset. Prelates H ivb, The Cardinall. .lefte nothing 
vnprouided to bring the marte from Antwarpe to Cales. 
1341 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 34 They .. shall .. hold within 
the said borough two faires or martes euery yere. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. i. i. 18 Siracusian Marts and Fayres. 1631 
T. Powell Tom All 7 rades (1876)163 To benefit betweene 
the Mart and the Market. 1719 De Foe Crusoe u. 
(Globe) 540 The Fair or Mart, usually kept in this Place, 
had been over some Time. 1748 Anson's Voy. it. x. 245 
At the time of the mart, whilst the Manila galeon is in 
the port. 1788 Cowpf.r Negro's Compl. 46 By our suffer- 
ings, since ye brought us To the man-degrading mart. 1839 
Stonehouse Axholme 309 After Gainsbrough mart in Octo- 
ber, until the next mart at Easter, the people in these vil- 
lages seldom thought of going anywhere. 

T b. spec. The German booksellers’ fair, held at 
Easter, originally at Frankfort, and afterwards at 
Leipzig. (Sometimes app. used iransf. for the 
* publishing season ’ in England.) Obs. 

1613 Puuchas Pilgrimage (16141 177 Let him reade Bux- 
dorfius and his Bibliotheca ii. abb mica, printed this last 
Mart. 1620 E. Blount Hone Subs, 42 Copied out of some 
absurd booke, printed the last Mart, c 1620 Wotton in 
Relit 7. (1651) 472 We may expect some Pamphlet the next 
Mart from Ingolstat, or Collen. 1635 Digges Compl. Ant- 
bass. 273 By certain that returned from Frankfort Mart, 

I understand that one of the Gentlemen, .died. 

2 . A public place for buying and selling; a 
market-place, market hall, etc. Now poet, or rhe- 
torical, exe. in the sense of ‘ auction, room ’ (more 
fully auction- mart), and as applied by tradesmen to 
designate their shops, as in boot and shoe mart. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 74 My charge was but to fetch 
you from the Mart Home to your house. Ibid. in. i. 12 
You beat me at the Mart. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle iv. 
1233 Our lawes for Mammons cursed golde Like as at open 
mart are bought and solde. 1764 Goldsm. Trent. 295 The 
crowded mart, the cultivated plain. 1815 Scott Ld. of 
Isles vi. i, When breathless in trie mart the couriers met. 
1844 Longf. Nuremburg 14 Fountains, .standing in the 
common mart. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 60 ”1 he fashion- 
able mart where all the thorough libraries in perfect con- 
dition went to be hammered off. 1883 P. Fitzgerald 
Recreat. Lit. Man (1883) 189 This [goblet] I had seen in 
the window of a mart. 

3 . In wider sense : A city, region, or locality 
where things are bought or sold ; an emporium. 

1611 Bible Isa. xxiii. 3 She is a mart of nations. 1719 
W. SI (son Sum. Trade 283 Cadiz, Port St. Mary's, &c., which 
Places were the Mart of our Manufactures for the Indies. 
1850 Mf.rivale Rom. Entp. (1865) I. v. 228 They possessed 
no great cities, no great marts of industry and commerce. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) I. iv. 6r London, the mart 
of the merchants. *874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 3. 386 
Antwerp and Bruges were, .the general marts of the world, 
b. transf. and fig. 

i6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, O world,.. lie leave 
thee; farewell, mart of woe, 176a Goldsm. Nash 21 To 
this great mart of every folly, sharpers from every country 
daily arrived. 

1 4 . Buying and selling ; traffic ; bargaining. 
Also, abargain. Phr. To make a {or one's) mart. Obs. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 716 The lowe Countries, where 
the Englishe men for the most part, made their martes. 
1573 Gascoigne Dan Barthol., Posies Flowers 69 Then 
mighte you see hotve fansie fedde his minde. Then sill alone 
he mused on his marte. 1579 Spenser Sheplu Cal. Sept. 37 
They..maken a Mart of their good name. 2396 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. 11. i. 329 Now I play a marchants part, And ven- 
ture madly on a desperate Mart. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v. xii. § 5 Christ could not suffer that the temple should 
serue for a place of Mart 1399 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii, 
Vengeance pricks me on, When mart is madeoffaire Religion. 
a 1618 Sylvester Maidens Blush 464 Therefore forthwith 
one to them let us send, The mart to offer, and the price to 
make, As of a Slave. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. Si. Ambrose 
l. 118 Places of mart where hee may best vent them. 
f5. allrib., as in marl-day , -time, -town. 

1641 Hinde j. Bruenxxxii. 102 That he might., buy Wine 
and Milk without money, ..upon such of the Lords. *Mart 
and Market dayes. 1624 Massinger Renegado 1. i, This 
*Mart time Wee are allowde free trading. 1549 Coverdale, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Corinthians 1 Corinthe. .was.. the moste 
famous, and richest *marte towne of all Asia. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. 1 Cor. v. 9 It[i. e. Corinth] was. .a most filthy Mart- 
town of abominable lusts. X736 Drake Eborucum j. vii. 227 
That York was formerly the chief emporium, place of trade, 
or mart-townin the north of England is certain. 1761 London 
<5- Environs IV. 6 During the Saxon heptarchy, London was 
..as we are told by Bede, a princely mart-town. 

*j- Mart, sbp Obs. [Alteration of Marque app. 
by association with Mari sbJ Cf. Contra-, 
Contre-, Countermart.] = Marque; in phr. 
letters ( scripts , writ) of mart. 

1387 Greene Penelopes Web Wks. (Grosart) V. 197 Abra- 
dus the great Macedonian Pirat thought euery one had a 
letter of mart that bare sayles in y° Ocean. x6oa Warner 
Alb. Eng. xi. lxiv. (1612) 277 With letters then of credence 
for himselfe, and marte for them, He puts to Sea for England. 
a 161a Harington Epigr, 11. xxx. (1618) E 7, You’le spotle the 
Spaniards, by your writ of Mart. 1627 Drayton Bait. Agin- 
court jo All men of Warre with scripts of Mart that went. 
*726 J. Ker Mem. 153 Letters of Mart were issued to Sundry 
People, who all went to the East-Indies. 

b. allrib., as in letter{s of mart man, skip. 

1695 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III. 543 Three letters of 
mart ships are ordered for the West Indies. 1704 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4071/3 The Good Alliance, .. being taken by a 
Letter of Mart-Man belonging to this Port. 1753 N. Ior- 
rxano Gangr. Sore Throat p. xv, Thus much by way of 
Preface to this Translation ; after which I shall send it into 
the World as a Letter of Mart Ship, . .hoping that it may 
meet with some Prize of Approbation. 


+ Mart (mail) , v . Obs. [f. Mart sbP ; cf. Du., 
G. markten (G. dial, marten j.] 

1. intr. To do business at a mart ; hence, to 
chaffer, bargain. 

1333 Req. True-hearted Eng. 5 Our marchauntes do by 
martyng in Antwarp spende yerely [etc.]. 1598 Sylvester 

Du Bartas h. i. 11. Imposture 349 She would, she should 
not ; glad, sad ; corns and goes : And long she marts about 
a Match of Woes. 1602 Fulbecke Pander tes 72 The Athe- 
nians, who had vtterlie secluded them from their Hauens, 
and from marting with them. 1628 Gaulk Preset. Theory 
(1629) 181 Judas is busie marting and chaffering among 
them. 

2. trans. To make merchandise of, to traffic in. 
Also with out. 

1389 Warner A lb. Eng. vr. xxix, Let Pesantes marte their 
marriages, and thriue at peracluenture. 1598 B. J ON. son 
F.v. Man in Hum. (Q.) 1. i. 172, 1 had thought my son could 
not have straied, So farre from iudgement, as to mart him- 
selfe Thus cheapely, (in the open trade of scorne). i6or 
Shaks. Jul. C. iv. iit. ix To sell, and Mart your Offices for 
Gold To Vndeseruers. 1652 Gaule Magasirom. xxvi, 
Hereupon the astrologers doe mart or vent the effects of the 
heavens and the stars, &c. 1788 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 

II. 6 Reviewers may be venal without directly marting out 
their decisions for money. 

Hence f Ma Thing vbl. sb. 

2353 [see ij. 1608 Bf. Hall Epist. 1. i, Marting of pardons, 

[| Martaban (mautabsen). Also 7 mortaban, 
7-8 mortivan. The name of a town in Pegu, 
used attrib. (esp. in Martaban jar) as the designa- 
tion of a kind of glazed pottery made there. Hence 
as sb. Martaban ware, a Martaban jar. 

[The ware has been called in Arabic fJfjjt, martaldnl 
from the 14th c.] 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 6- P. x8o An huge Heap of 
long Jars like Mortivans. 1699 Damfier Voy. II. i. 98 
These they call Mortaban Jars, from a Town of that name 
in Pegu. 1711 C. Lockyer Arc. Trade India 35 Mortivan 
and small Jars. 1903 Blachw. Mag. Feb. 229/1 Large 
lazed earthen jars called by Europeans ‘ Pegu jars ’ and 
nown all over the East by the name of ‘ Martaban 

Martagon (mautagan). Also 6 mortegon, 
7 martagan, -igon. [a. F .martagon — Sp., Pg. mar- 
lagon, It. martagone ,a.Tm)c. martagan ‘a 

special form of turban adopted by Sultan Muham- 
med I; hence the martagon lily’ (Redhouse).] 
The Turk’s-cap lily, Lilium Martagon. Also 
Scarlet martagon'. the Scarlet Turk’s-cap, L.chal- 
cedonicum. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 39 Herbes 
.. as ..Vervaine, Lunara, and Martagon. 't 1540 tr. Vigo's 
Lyt. Pract. xxxviii. B iij b. The powdre of Mortegon. 1548 
Turner Names of HerbeslfLlQ.'at) 83. 1597 Gerarde H erbat 
r. xciv. | 4. 152 The Lillie of Constantinople is called like- 
wise in England Martagon of Constantinople. *629 Par- 
kinson Farad, in Sole iv. 9 The Martagons, both white 
and red, both blush and yellow, that require to be set by 
them-selues apart. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. it. vii. The 
Stupifying Hemlock ! Adders tongue 1 And Martagan l 
1737 P. Colunson in Darlington Mem. f. Bartram $ H. 
Marshall (1849) 97 The Marsh Martagon is going to flower 
very strongly. x866 Livingstone Last Jrnls. (1873) L via 
171 Here and there the scarlet martagon. 

attrib. 1773 H. Walpole Let. 29 May, I send you two 
martagon roots. 189a Dobson i&th Cent. Vigneitcs 146 
Scarlet martagon-Ulies. 

Martail : see Mar-. 

Martar, variant of Master Obs. 

Marteir, obs. form of Martyr. 

Martel (mautel), sbJ Also 4 marfcell ; 5 pi. 
martews, marteaulx, 9 marteanx. [a. OF. 
martel (mod.F. marteau ) — Pr. marlel-s, Sp. mar- 
ri7/<?,Pg.,It. pop. L. *martellum ; asynon. 

L. marlulus occurs inPliny, and other post- Augustan 
writers \\zy&marcellus,marculus,marcus,bxx\. there- 
lation between theseforms hasnotbeen determined.] 
1. A hammer; after the 15th c. esp. one used in 
war. Also || Martel-cle-fer [Fr.= ‘ iron hammer’] 
(see quot. 1824). Obs. exc. Antiq. 

a 4 Caxton C/tesse 70 Al maner of smyth es ben signefyed 
e martel or hamer. 1481 — Myrr.u.xxviii. i22Smytynge 
ofmarteaulxorhamers. 152s Berners F'roiss. (1812) 11. cxciv. 
595 The lorde Olyuer of Clysson had not . . delyuered vp 
the Martell, whiche is the token of the Constable of F raunce. 
1824 Meyrick Anc. Armour III. Gloss., Martellus , the 
martel de fer, a weapon which had at one end a pick and 
at the other a hammer, axe-blade, half moon, mace head or 
other fancy termination. 1837 Archceol . Jml. XIV. 280 
A Turkish martel, the head inlaid with brass, ornamented 
with punched markings. 1868 Ibid. XXV. 14 1 A large 
number of marteaux or horsemen’s hammers of a peculiar 
type. 1890 A. Prince Palomide 93 The storm Of thunder- 
hoofs, of martel, spear and sword. 
f2 .pi. The game of ‘five-stones’ or ‘snobs’. 
[So in OFr. ; Rabelais has the form martre, Ron- 
sard martes .] 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 8433 At the martews, the gentyl 
play Vsyd in fraunce many day. 

+ Martel, sb. 2 Obs. [? Corrupt form of Marter 
or Marten.] = Marten. 

1607 Tovsrli. Four f Beasts 493 Of the Marder, Martell, 
or Marten. 

+ Ma*rtel, sb.z Sc. Obs. Shortened form of 
Martilmas, Martinmas. 

17. . in Scots Songs (1790) I, 60 Oh, Martel's wind, when 
wilt thou blaw And shake the sear leaves aff the tree t 


MARTEL. 

tHa-rtel, » Obs. rare~ x . [f. Martel sb . 1 
Cf. F. marteler, Sp. martillar. It. martellare .] 
itttr. To hammer, deal blows as with a hammer [on)* 
1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 42 Her dreadfull weapon .. 
Which on his helmet mar idled so hard That [etc.]. 

+ Ma'rtelaise. Obs. In 5 maxteleise, mar- 
til 3ys. [a. OK. marielais (:— med.L. type *mar - 
tcllatiduni ), f. marteler x see prec.J A fighting 
with martels ; a hammering. 

c 1450 Merlin 211 Ther was soche marteleise and soche 
noise as so many Carpenteres in a wode. Ibid. 334 Thei .. 
haue all day. .endured the medle and the martileys. 

Mine lege, variant of Martiloge Obs . ■ .s-. 

Martelet(t(e, obs. forms of Martlet. 
Marfcelisie (mavtelin). [a. F. marteline, f. OF. 
martel : see Martel MT] A small hammer, pointed 
at one end, used hy sculptors and marble-workers. 
Marteline chisel, a sculptor’s chisel, driven by a 
mallet or hammer. 1875 in Knight Diet. Meek. 
Martellate (mautelKt), v. nonce-wd. [f. It. 
martell-are + -ate a .] irons. To hammer (pg.'). 

1829 Landor I mag;. Can?'., Albani 4 Pick-Dealers Wks. 
1853 11. g/i They belabor and martellate my ears worse 
than the terza rima of Dante. 

Martello (maate’ltf) . [Corruption (through 
association with It. martello hammer) of the name 
of Cape Mortetta in Corsica (from It mortella wild 
myrtle), where there was a tower of this kind 
which the English fleet captured with some diffi- 
culty on 8 Feb. 1794; it had been captured by 
the English and again abandoned in Sept. 1 793. 

The tower was of a type common in the Mediterranean ; 
the stout resistance which it was able to make with a small 
force led to a belief among English military experts that 
the construction had great defensive value, and the erection 
of ‘martello’ towers was therefore strongly urged on the 
British government, but it was not until 1804 that any were 
actually erected. Windham’s account of the events of 
1793-4 is. grossly inaccurate, hut there appears to be no 
room for doubt that he refers to these.] 

Martello tower (also, rarely, martello ) : a small 
circular fort with massive walls, containing vaulted 
rooms for the garrison, and having on the top a 
platform for one or two guns; usually erected 011 
a coast to prevent the landing of enemies. 

I1794 Lt.-Gen. Dundas Disfi. 21 Feb. in Ann. Reg. App. 
to Chron. xoi*/x Expecting little opposition from Mortella 
tower. Ibid., The same day we began to batter the tower 
of Mortella.] 1803 Windham Sfi. 9 Dec. (1812] II. 140 
What were known to our officers under the name of Mar- 
tello Towers, a species of edifice so called from a memorable 
instance of one at Martello, in Corsica; where, by a tower 
of this sort, garrisoned by some ten or a dozen men, and 
mounted with about two guns, a ship of the line of ours, 
and a frigate, were, during the last war, completely foiled 
and driven off. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 470 A mar- 
tello is built circular, and thus difficult to hit. *883 Black 
Shandon Sells xxvii. The wide water, the Martello tower. 
fig. 1828 J. \V. Choker Diary xx Jan. in C. Papers (xSig) 
I. xiii. 405, 1 . .told him [Herries] that in quitting his finance 
he had surrendered his Martello-tower. .1848 Lowell Big. 
Imo P. Poems 1890 II. 88, I esteem my ignorance of other 
languages as a kind of Martello-tower, in which I am safe 
from the furious bombardments of foreign garrulity. 

Marten, (mautea). Forms: a. 5 martiron, 
xnartren, martroun, -tryn, marteronnt, 5-7 
martronfe, 6 marteron, -tyron, 5-8 martem(e. 
fi. 6 matron, materne, 7 mattern(e. 7. 6-9 
martin, 7 martyn, marton, 6- marten. [Late 
ME, martren, a. (peril. through MDu. martren) 
OF. martrine marten fur, subst. use (with ellipsis 
of fieatt skin) of marttin adj., pertaining to 
the marten, f .martre-. see Martee*. 

The word, originally denoting the fur, came to be used as 
the name of the animal itself, instead of Marter sb. 1 , which 
it finally displaced. The dropping of the r in the last syl- 
lable may have been partly due to association with Martin.] 
f 1 . The skins or fur of the animal now called 
marten : see sense 2. Often in plural. Obs. 

14.. Lydc. Life Oar Lady (MS. Soc. Anttq. 134 If. 25) 
(Haliiw.), Ne rnartryn, ne sabi), y trowe, in god fay. Was 
none founden in hire garnement, 142a in if. A. Wills { 1882) 
50 Myneche. dales gowne of marteronnt. _ 1436 Libel Lug. 
Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 186 Irish wollen, lynyn 
cloth, faldynge. And marternus gode. C1489 Caxton Plan- 
chardyn xv. 50 A longe gowne furred vvytn fyn martrons. 
*555 Lane. Wills II. 192 My newe clothe gowene furred w‘ 
Marterons. 157s Inn, m Arclusol. XXX. 17. An old tawny 
damaske cassock, edged with matrons. *596 Danett tr. 
Comines (1614) 85 A goodly gown furred with .martins, 
a 1612 H arin gtqn Sck, Saleme in Babees Bk, (1868) 255 Gar- 
ments of.. Martyn or Wolfe-skinnes. 1653 H, Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Tran, xl. 160 Crimson sattin cassocks lined with mar- 
terns. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Marternes , or Sables, a kind of 
rich Fur, 

2 . An animal belonging to any one of certain 
species of Mustela, yielding a valuable fur. Often 
with distinguishing word, as beech-marten, stone 
marten, M. foina ; pine (or + fir) marten, M. 
martes ; American pine marten, M. ainericana. 

14. . Hoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 595/8 Martrix, a martron. 
1463-4 Rolls of Par It. V. 505/1 Furres of Martirons, Furres, 
Letyce. 1486 Bk. St. Albans e j, The Fox and the Martron, 
and the wilde Roo. 1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong , 
Vne Marie, a beaste that is called the Marten. 1587 Har- 
rison England n. xix. (1877) r. 310 The beasts of the chase 
were commonlie the bucke, the roe, the foxe, and the mar- 
terne. 1589 J Lyly Pap/ ie w. Hatchet Wks. 1902 III. 402 
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Be thou Martin the bird or Martin the beast. *594 in 
Crompton Jnrisd. 195 b, One. claimed a free chase within 
the forest, for Hare, foxe, wild cat, and martrons. i6oz 
Carew Cornwall 22 Beastes of Venery persecuted for their 
case, or dammage feasance, are Marternes, Squirrels. 1643 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xvii. § 209 The. matterne 
(poll-cat), sable, and ermine are good for furres. 167s Dug- 
dale Baronage 1. 467/1 Certain Dogs for the destruction of 
Wolves, Foxes, Mart tons, Cats, and other Vermine. 1741 
Comfit. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 307 A Martern is about the Bigness 
of a Cat, having a long Body and short Legs, with a Head 
and Tail like a Fox. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. (1776) 
I. 78 Pine Martin. . 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. i. 17 
The martin’s fur of his cap was of a fineness, .that a queen 
might covet. 1859 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 345 The chief dis- 
tinction between the Pine and the Beech Martens. 

b. Zool. By some writers used as a vernacular 
name for the genus Mustela, including the ferret, 
weasel, etc., together with the species ordinarily 
known as martens. 

1896 Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. Boas' Zool. 516. 

3 . Spotted marten-, a name for an Australian 

marsupial of the genus Fhascologale. (Not in 
Morris Austral Engl.) 1890 in Century Did. 

4 . attrib as marten-skin , -tails ; martsn-cat, 
-weasel, = sense 2 ; marteri-eub, a marten of 
the first year (Phillips 1696); marten family 
Zool., the MusteUdse, (see quot.). 

1798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. II. 170 The wood .. 
was infested by Wild or ‘Martin cats. 1845 Zoologist III. 
10x8 A specimen of the marten-cat ( Martes Foina ) was 
taken in a trap. 1884 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 2/2 The martin- 
cat is nearly extinct. 1896 Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. Boas’ 
Zool. 516 The ‘Marten family ( Mnstelidm ) [comprises] (a) 
Martens {Mustela) . . {b) The Otters ( Lntra i . . (r) Badgers 
{Metes taxus). 1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers i. (1869) 4/2 
A cap of ‘martin skins. 1691 Land. Gaz. No. 27x1/4 A 
large Mtiff of ‘Marlin-Tails. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
497 So may this ‘Martin-weasel render a sweet excrement. 

Marten., -enet, -enist : see Martin, -et, -ist. 
Martensite (mautenzait). Metallurgy, [f. 
name of Prof. A. Martens, a German metallurgist 
+ -ITE.] See quot. 1902. (Cf. Pearlite 2.) 

1898 Roberts- Austen Introd. Metallurgy (ed. 4I 147 
Martensite is the very hard substance of which hardened 
steel consists. 1902 H. M. Howe in Encycl. Brit. XXIX. 
572 Martensite , the characteristic and chief constituent of 
hardened steel, is ahard brittle mass, with a needle-like struc- 
ture, consisting of iron containing carbon in proportions 
which vary from nothing up to about 2 per cent. 

t Ma’rter 1 . Obs. Also 3-5 martrs, martir, 
6 marter, martyr, 7, 9 (from Ger. originals) 
murder. [ME. martre, a. F. martre (recorded, 
from lith e.)— It. martora, ad. W.Ger. *marpr- 
in OS. *marthar (whence marthrtn adj. ; Du. has 
marter from Fr.), OHG. mardar (MP 1 G., mod.G. 
marder ) masc. ; app. an extended form of OTeut. 
*marpu-z (OE. mearif , MHG. mart, ON. mprS-r, 
Sw. milrd. Da. inaar ), whence the Rom. forms 
F. marte fern., Pr, mart-z masc., Sp., Pg. marta.J 
The marten. 

is.. Moral Ode 182 (Egerton MS.) Ne ocquerne ne mar- 
tres cheole [Trin. Coll. MS. metheschele, see Mart xA l ] 
ne beuer ne sabeline. 1481 Caxton Reymard {Axh.) nz The 
ostrole, the Martre and the squyrel. 1588 Parke tr. 
Mendoza’s Hist. China 20 marg.. Great abundance of 
Marters furres. [1607 Topsell Fourfi Beasts 495 It is called 
a house, and rocke-marder. 1805 Med. jfrnl. XIV. 334 The 
owl, the marder.] 

b. pi. The fur of the marten. 

1420 in E. E, Wills {Ms) 53 Also I will }>at Gerard my 
brothir haue a newe fure of martirs. 1466 in Somerset Med. 
Wills (1901) 210 A gowne of cremesyn, furrid with martees 
[? read marteres], 1530 Palsgr. 559 Martyrs and sabyls be 
fox great estates. 

t Ma’rter 2 . Obs. Also 6 martar. [f. Mabt 
v. + -BR 1 .] One who bargains; esp. in thieves’ 
slang, a dealer in stolen goods. 

1591 Greene Disc, Coosnage u. (1592) 3 The Priggar is he 
that steales the horse, and the Martar is he that receiues 
him, and chops and changeth him away in any Faire, Mart, 
or other place. 1598 Florio, Barattiere, a barterer, a 
trucker, a marter, . . a fripper. 

Marter, -erisse, obs. ff. Mart ye, Martybize. 
Martern(e,inarteron,-o'aiit,obs. ff. Marten. 
Marfcews : see Mabtel sb.t 
Marthe, Martber, obs. ff. Makrow, Maettr. 
Mar thy, obs. variant of Methy, burbot. 
Marthyr, obs. form of Martyr v. 
+Ma"rtiable,«. Obs. Insmaroiable. [ 7 Altered 
form of Martial a., after -able.] - Martial. 

1470 Harding Chron. lxxiii, xv, For many were, through 
actes marcyable [rime honourable] Dispended then by 
warres violence. 

Martial (ma-ojal), a, and sb. Forms: 4-6 
mareial, 5 marcyal(l, martiaUe, (5 maroill, 6 
marshal), £-6 marciall, mercial(l, meroyall, 
5-7 martiall, 6 martyall, 6-8 marshal(l, (7 
marshiall), 6- martial, [a. F .martial (= Sp., 
Pg. mareial, It. marziale ), ad. L. martialis of or 
belonging to Mars, f. Martif)- Mars.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to war or battle. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 1641 (1669) Ne veyn delit, .. 
or torney Mareial,.. Ne made me to Rewe on youre distresse. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bockas vih. i. (1494) C iij b, His victorious 
marcyall hye prowesse Done in almayne. e 1430 — Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 5 Alle assautis that were martiaUe For 
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his sake he proudly w fid endure. 1529 Lyndesav Comfilaynt 
457 Thow..hes thy honour done awance, In Scotland, lng- 
kind, and in France, Be Merciall dedis honourabyll. 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. Vl}{, c. 13 lustes, tourneis,. .or other marci:3 
feates or disguisings. 1586 Marlowe is/ Pt. Tantburl. 

1. ii, My martiall prises. .Wun on the fiftie headed Vuolgas 
wanes, a 1625 Fletcher & Massinger Laws of Candy 
1. ii, That yong-man,who was not ., skil’d In Martiall play. 
x6qx Milton P. R. hi. 304 See . . in what martial equipage 
They issue forth. X676 Hobbes Iliad 11. 180 In counsel or 
in Martial Array. X760 Johnson Idler No. 56 r 1 His 
martial achievements remain engraved on a pillar of flint. 
1773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xvi. 307 Rinaldo flies, with martial 
ardor prest. 1791 Cowper Iliad iv. 515 With martial order 
terrible. 1872 Bagehot Physics <4 Pot. (1876) 81 So long as 
there was continual fighting there was a likelihood of im- 
provement in martial virtues. 

b. Of spoils, exercises, etc. ; Serving as training 
for warfare. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol., Y* longeth to man- 
hode .. To haunte his bodye in playes marciall. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 670 The king entendyng to see this 
martiall sport, . . caused listes royall for the Champions 
. . to be newly erected in West Smithfield in London. 
<1x586 Sidney Afiol. Poetrie (Arb.) 51 Before Poets did 
soften vs, we were full of courage, giuen to martiall exercises. 
1632 Parker True Tale of Robin Hood 39 in Child Ballads 
III. 229 And shewd to them such martiall sport, With his 
long bow and arrow. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xvii. (1869) 
I. 458 They soon became careless of their martial exercises. 
18x5 Wordsw. Laodamia. xx8 While my youthful peers 
before nry eyes.. Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. 
xii. 227 There he was entertained with martial exercises. 

c. Of music : Appropriate to warfare. 

1662 Dryden Asirxa Redttx 198 The incensed powers 
beheld . . An heaven . . Which durst with . . martial brass, 
belie the thunder’s sound 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 540 All 
the while Sonorous raettal blowing Martial sounds. <2x704 
T. Brown Praise cf Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 The 
martial kettle-drum. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 37 When our 
Country’s cause provokes to Arms, How martial musick 
ev’ry bosom warms ! 1784 Cowper Task vi. 3 The ear is 
pleased With melting airs or martial. 1869 Rawlinson 
Anc. Hist. 36 They had a lively and martial music. 

2 . Of or pertaining to ‘ the Army or the military 
profession. Obs. exc. in Court martial, ‘ military ’ 
as opposed to ‘ civil ’ or ‘ civilian f Martial 
name', a fictitious name adopted by a soldier 
(= F . nom de guerre'). 

1470 Harding Chron. clxxviii. xx, Without rule of marcill 
gouernaunce. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 7 b, He . . 
caused dyvers lustie men to appele divers olde men upon 
matters determinable as the common lawe in the court 
mareial. 1590 R. Williams (title) _ A Briefe Discourse of 
Warre : with his opinion concerning some parts of the 
Martiall Discipline. 1625 Bacon Ess,, Hove (Arb.) 447, 

I know’ not how, but Martiall Men, are giuen to Loue. 1631 
Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 546 Dauid de Argenton, a 
Norman, and a martiall knight. 1715 Land. Gaz. No. 5322/3 
To be Advocate-General, or Judge Martial of all His Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in England. 1757 Chksterf. Lett. (1792) IV, 
cccxxiv. 102 Some are for a Parliamentary inquiry, others 
for a Martial one. 1761 Ann. Reg. 11. 3 They laid aside 
their surnames, and assumed nick-names, or martial names. 

S. Martial law. a. That kind of military govern- 
ment of a country or district, by which the ordinary 
law is suspended, and the military authorities 
are empowered to arrest all suspected persons 
at their discretion, and to punish offenders without 
formal trial. *)■ b. Formerly sometimes applied 
to what is now called ‘ military law ’, viz. the body 
of enactments and rules for the government of 
the army; an enactment or rule forming part of this. 

Originally these two senses (in which the adj. has re- 
spectively senses x and f) would not always be distinguish- 
abk, as military law existed only in war-time, and consisted 
mainly of temporary and occasional ordinances; our earliest 
quots., however, distinctly exhibit the same use as is now 
current. In early examples the adj. is often assimilated in 
spelling to Marshal sb., and it was a common opinion that 
‘marshal law’ was so called as being the law emanating 
from the lord marshal. Mod. Fr. has led martiale, but perh. 
from English. 

1533 More Debell. Salem 11. xv. fix Yf the lawe were so 
that the iudges myght procede and put felons to answere 
without endyghtementes, as in treason is vsed in thys realme 
by the lawe marshall vppon warre rered. 1537 Hen. VIII 
Let. Dk. Norf. in State Papers (1830) 11. 537 We doo ryght 
well approve and allowe your proceedings m the displayng 
of our Baner. And forasmoche as the same is now. .dis- 
played, .the cours of our lawes must geve place to thorden- 
aunces and estatutes marciall; our pleasure is that.. you 
shal . .cause such dredfull execution to be done upon a good 
nombre of thinbabitauntes of euery towne, village and ham- 
let that have offended in this rebellion.. as they may he 
a fereftill spectacle to all other herafter, that wold practise 
any like mater, a 1548 Hall_ Chron., Hen. VIII 231 Ac- 
cording to the law mershal thei wer adiudged to die. 2568 
in J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carew (1857) 2 °7 Not hy mar- 
tyall lawe, but by veredicte of twelve men, orderly. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, iv. viiL 46 Please your Maiestie, let his 
Neck answere for it, if there is any Marshall Law in the 
World. 1617 Moryson I tin. ii. 27 His Lordship had power 
..to make Martiall Lawes (he being Lord Martiall of 
England), and to punish the transgressors. 1633 T. Staf- 
ford Pac. Htb. ii. xxiv. (1821) 449 Wee doe hereby giue, 
and commit unto you full power and authority to execute 
by Marshall Law, all notable and apparent Offenders. 
c X645 Howell Letters 11. lix, (1650) 86 The Lawes them- 
selves, civil as well as martiall, were publish’d and executed 
in Latiae. a 1676 Hale Common Lam (1713) 40 Touching 
..Martial Law, these Things. are to be observed... First, 
That in Truth and Reality it is not a Law, but something 
indulged rather than allowed as a Law ; the Necessity of 
..Order and Discipline in am Army, is that only which can 
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eive those Laws a Countenance... Secondly, This indulged 
Law was only to extend to Members of the Army, or to those 
of the opposite Army. 1751 Affect. Harr. Wager 40 [He] 
protested that he would go as far in punishing the Criminals ; 
as the Martial Law would permit. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) 1 . v. 241 For this ordinary crime the queen 
rnnld hardly be prevented from directing him to be tried 
instantly by martial law. 1844 H. H. Wilson- Brit. India 
II 14- Martial law was proclaimed. 1851 Wellington m 
Hansard’s Purl. Deb. Ser. lit. CXV. 880 Martial law was 
neither more nor less than the will of the general who com- 
mands the army. In fact, martial law meant no law at all. 

attrib. 1900 Daily Hews 12 Mar. 5/3 Newspapers . .pub- 
lished outside the Martial Law districts. 

4 . Warlike; brave; valiant; given to fighting. 
Formerly often with some notion of sense 7 a. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vm. vi. (1494) Cvb, A werre began 
Geyne romaynes this marciall [1554 ed. mercial] woman. 
xaaj Shaics. 1 Hen. PI, it. i. 21 Bur. But what’s that Puzell. 

Pal. A Maid, they say. Bed, A Maid? And be so 
martiall? 1615 Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 573 
The Northern Tract of the World, is in Nature the more 
Martiall Region. 164a Fuller Holy ty Prof. St. 11. xix. 
120 Women have often been the nets to catch and ensnare 
the souls of many Martiall men. 1736 S. Wesley Battle 
of Sexes 56 Sounding trumpets' breath Kindles in martial 
breasts stern love of war. 1744 Harris Three Treat. (1841) 

40 There are sounds to make us cheerful, or sad ; martial, 
or tender. 1821 Byron Mar. Pal. m. ii, My nephew and 
the clients of our house Many and martial. 1870 Bryant 
Homer 1 . 11. 36 Wake the martial spirit in their breasts. 

Comb. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks fityfS) a:j6 The poore 
Prince . . as a martiall minded man . .said [etc.]. 1629 H. Bur- 
ton- Babel no Bethel 97 Who seeing the Martiallike Prelate 
accompanied with armmed men, begun to laugh. 

5 . Characteristic of or befitting a warrior. 

1592 Shaks. Horn. 4 fill. in. i. 166 He Tilts With Peircing 
Steele at bold Mercutio’s breast, Who.. with a Martiall 
scortie, with one hand beates Cold death aside, and with 
the other sends It back to Tybalt. 1602 — Twel. H. 
in. ii. 45 An. Will either of you beare me a challenge to 
him? To. Go, write it in a martial hand, be curst and 
briefe. 1608 D. T[uvil] Ess. Pol. 4 A/or. 37 b, By reason of 
his Martiall carriage and aspect. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
640 He steps right onward, martial in his air, His form, 
and movement. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini in. 20 Some tastes 
there were indeed that would prefer Giovanni’s countenance 
as the martialler. 1817 Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore iii. 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, With his martial 
cloak aiound him. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. 
xxvii. (1878) 474 With almost a martial stride the little 
creature walked up to the speaker. 

8 . Resembling what pertains to the god Mars. 

1611 Suaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 3T0 His Foote Mercuriall : his 
martiall Thigh : The brawnes of Hercules. 

7 . Of, or belonging to, the planet Mars. 

a. Astral, (often, subject to the influence of 
Mars; hence applied to venomous animals and to 
plants with violently active properties), b. Astron. 

( = Martian). Now with capital initial. 

1621 Burton Anat. AC el. 1. 11. i. ii. (i6;6| 27/1 Gregorius 
Tholosanus makes seven kinds of aetheriai Spirits or Angels, 
according to the number of the seven Planets Saturnine, 
Jovial, Martial. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. vi. xiv. 
(1658) 417 The fixed Stars, .are esteemed Martial or Jovial, 
according to the colours whereby they answer these Planets. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xv. 84 A Martiall Man, is many 
times full faced with a lively high colour. 1652 Culpepper 
Eng. Physic. (1656) 377 Suppose a Man be bitten or stung 
by a Martial Creature, Wormwood an herb of Mars, giveth 
you present cure. Ibid. 42 They are furious Martial Plants. 
1784 Herschel in Phil. Trans, LXXIV. 273 The point 
Aries on the martial ecliptic answers to our 19'- 1 28' of Sagit- 
tarius. 1868 Locicyer Gitillemin s Heavens (ed. 3) 210 
The Terrestrial and Martial seasons.^ 1878 Newcomb Pop. 
Astron. m. iii. 321 Clouds in a Martial atmosphere, 

8 . In early Chemistry ; Of or pertaining to iron ; 
containing iron. Ohs. exc. in certain names (now 
little used) of chemical compounds and pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

1684-5 Boyle Min. IVaterssA fin., I found., that more than 
one of our English Martial Springs .. were too much 
weakened by the Water that Rained into them. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Teckn. I, AI artial Regains of A nthnony. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder r. 36 Our Mines produce As perfect Mar- 
tial Ore. 1741 H ankewitz in Phil. Trans. XLI. 828 All 
Martial Waters will, with Galls, turn blackish or inky. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 14 This volatile acid.. flies off, 
leaving the iron to precipitate in the form of a martial earth. 
1776 J. Clegg in T. Percival Ess. (1776) III. App. 333 Lime- 
water tends to deepen the colour produced by some astrin- 
gents and martial vitriol. 1785 A. Crawford in Med. 
Commun. II. 311, I had. .made trial of the tincture of mar- 
tial flowers. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 82 It was 
a compleat Martial Liver of sulphur. 1822 Imison Sci. <$• 
Art II, 105 Black oxide of iron formerly martial ethiops. 
1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 330 The smallest quantity 
of clay, gypsum, or martial, matter. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operai. Mechanic 765 Humid Assay of Gold mixed with 
Martial Pyrites. 1889 Syd. Soc. Lex., Martial prepara- 
tions, medicaments containing iron or a salt of iron. 

1 9 . Of the month of March. Ohs. rare~ x . 

142? Jas. I Kingis Q. exei, Thankit mot be the sanctis 
marciall, That me first causit hath this accident. 

B. sh. 

+ 1. pi. Poems about wars, nonce-use. 

.1589 Fleminq Virg. Argt. 3 His Bucoliks. or Pastoralls.. 
his Georgiks or ruralls. .his/Eneids or Martialls. 
f 2 . ? One bom under the influence of Mars. Ohs. 
1605 Timme Qiiersitanus 1. xi. 47 There are starres which 
haue their most cold & moyste spirites. . others most hate 8c 
drie, as the Solarie & Martialls. 

f 3 . A martial person, a soldier, Ohs. 
ci6n Chapman Iliad xvin. 469 The Queene of martiala 
And Mars him selfe conducted them. 
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4 . A Martian, rare. 

1880 P. Greg Across Zodiac I. v. 115 Every Martial -can 
write at least as quickly as he can speak. 

Martial, obs. form of Marshal. 

Martialism (maujaliz’in). [f. Martial a. +■ 
-ISM.] Warlike qualities. 

1608 D. Price Chr. Warre 8 Wrestling, running, fighting, 
and other feats of Martiaiisme. 1784 Fur op. Mag. VI. 113 
A due portion of martialism elevates the soul in a remarkable 
degree. 1885 A. Forbes Souvenirs some Cont. 38 A rugged, 
motley crowd of staunch fighting men, of whose martialisra 
he had had experience in his Asiatic warfare. 

Martialist (maujalist ). Also 6 martialiste, 
6-7 marshallist, martiallist(e, 7 maxshalist. 

[f. Martial a. + -ist.] 

+ 1 . Astrol. A person born under the influence of 
the planet Mars. Obs. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Vast. Arts 50 b, She pro- 
nouuceth-.that man a Martialiste or Solist. 1647 Lilly 
Chr. Astrol. x. 67 Generally Martialists have this forme. 
*686 Goad C elect . Bodies in. iii. 449 He not dreaming of 
such Martialists, hath recourse to the Nature of the Month. 

2 . A military man ; one skilled in warfare ; a 
warrior. Also transf. and fig. Now rare. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 296 Your sonne died in the 
quarel of his countrie, like a valiant Martialist. 1595 Lyly 
Worn, in Mooue il i, lie worke such warre within Pando- 
raes brest, ..That. .She shall become a vixen Martialist. 
*603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 49 A true Martialist 
he is indeed, that by strong hand labours to suppresse his 
rebellious lusts. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. xxii. 61 
The French sought to trie fortune for their lies in the Seas 
.. their preparations were great, and their Marshallists 
many. 1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 67 Septimius Se- 
verus ..deservedly equalled with the greatest Martialists 
of any age. 1749 J. Pote Hist, of Windsor 130 The 
stoutest and most famous Martialists of that age. *830 Miss 
Mitford Pillage Ser. iv. 123 Their wives.. were as com- 
plete martialists [etc.]. *88z Swinburne Child’s Battles 

in Tristr. Lyonesse 270 Howe’er he look demurely, Our mar- 1 
tialist will surely Have his way. 1884 Daily News « Feb. 
5/4 These martialists of the smug patiern. ! 

3 . A Martian, rare. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds xoi Then it must be a fine 
day for the Martialists, for clouds over Mars, .must produce 
quite as bad an effect, .as similar phenomena on earth. 

Martiality (marji^ liti). [f. Martial a. + 
-ity.] The quality or state of being martiaL 
*632 Lithgow Trav. iv.. 134 This Emperour. .was more 
giuen to venery, then martialitie. 1823 Blackm. Mag. XI V. 
529 He. .acquires asuperior fierceness or martiality of aspect. 

Martialize (ma-jjaloiz), v. rare. Also6mar- 
tiallize. [£ Martial a. + -ize.] Irons. To 
make martial. Hence Martialization, 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Met. lxxviii, Only the muses 
deare to Martialize. 1685 F. Spence tr. Var ilia’s Ho. 
Medici 57 They could not conceive, why, his army being the 
strongest and best martialliz'd, he [etc.]. 1823 Hew Monthly 
A fag. VII. 126 The Rebellion broke out, and the genius of 
loyalty martialized the various classes of the community. 
1848 L. Hunt Town (1858) 439 [The march in * Figaro '] 
has ever since been played there to the martialisation of 
hundreds of little boys. 

Martiall(e, obs. forms of Marshal, Martial. 
Martiallist(e, obs. forms of Martialist. 
Martially (mavjali), adv. [f. Martial a . 

+ -LY 2 .] In a martial manner. 

1586 Warner Alb.Eng.vt. xxi.(i592) 95 Whil’st either king 
thus Martially defends. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 

\ Scot. I. 167 Galdie. .Obteines na les triumphe..than gif he 
martiallie and vakjeantiie had ouircum tbame. 1670-98 
Lassels Voy. Italy 1 . 158 It did not.become Rome built by 
the son of Mars to take towns otherwise than martially. *709 
Steele Tatter No. 46 r 11 Who could be the Author of a 
Piece so martially written. 

+ b. In accordance with martial law. Ohs. 

1583 Exec, for Treason (1675) 33 Shall she forbear. .to put 
his Souldiers..to the Sword, martially, or to execute her 
Laws, .civilly. 

t c. ? With regard to military matters. Obs. 
a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. <1677) 94 Look upon 
him Martially, and he is a Justice of War. 

Martialness (ma-jjalnes). [f. Martial a . 
+ -ness.] The quality or state of being martial. 
*727 in Bailey vol. II. 1844 L. Hunt I mag. 4 Fancy 
(*846) 22 In some far island which its foes besiege, Who all 
day long with dreadful martialness [Iliad xvm. 209 oruyepip 
v A(ji?t] Have pour’d from their own town. 

Martial sea, obs. form of Marshalsea. 
Martian, (maujan), a . and sh. Also 4 Marcien. 
[f. L. Marti-us pertaining to Mars (f. Mart-em 
Mars) + -an.] A. adj . 

1. f a. Having the temperament due to the in- 
fluence of the planet Mars ipbs.') . b. Of or per- 
taining to Mars or its supposed inhabitants. 

ex 386 Chaucer Wife's . Pro!. 6ro, I am. a Venerien In 
felinge, and myn herte is Marcien. 1880 A. R Wallace 
I si. Life 160 The duration of such phenomena on Mars 
being reckoned in Martian months equivalent to one- 
twelfth of a Martian year. 189a Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. 
1/3 We may therefore perhaps be excused for taking a more 
immediate interest in Martian matters than in the affairs 
of worlds so infinitely more distant. 1898 H. G. Wells 
War of Worlds il ii.2io Long before the Martian invasion, 
•j* 2 . Of or pertaining to war or battle. Ohs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 398 The Beasts that 
fill’d the Martian Field With blood and slaughter. *596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. v. 6 The judges. . Into the Martian field 
adowne descended. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the month of March. 

*623 Cockeram, Afarcian-moneth, the moneth of March. 


MARTIH. 

1842 Macaulay Lays, Lake Regillus 17 Gay are the Mar- 
tian Kalends. 

B. sh. An inhabitant of the planet Mars. 

189a Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. 2/1 Can it be. .that the Martians 
. are endeavouring to signal to some other planet ? 1898 
H. G. Wells War of Worlds 1. v. 3* The glimpse I had 
had of the Martians emerging from the cylinder in which 
they had come to the earth from their planet. 

t Ma’rtiated, pph a ■ Chem. 05 s. [f. *mar- 
tiate vb. ff. L. Marti-us pertaining to Mars) + -ed 1 .] 
Impregnated with iron. 

1694 Salmon Bate's Dispans. (1713) 195/1 The martiated 
Salt, sublim'd from Gads of Iron. Ibid. 369/1. 
Martiaton, variant of Marciaton. 
Marti.ch.ore, variant of Manticore. 

+ Marti’COlist. Obs . rare— 0 . [ 1 . L. Marticola 
(f. Martit)- Mars + col-ere to worship) ■+ -ist.] 

A worshipper of Mars. 1727 in Bailey voL II. 
Martieora, variant of Manticore. 
f Marti’genous, a. Ohs. [f. L. Marti gen a 
(f. Martii)- Mars + gen-, gignere to beget) + -ous.] 
Mars-born, begotten by Mars. 1727 Bailey vol. II. 
Martilage, -ildge, -ilege, var. ff. Martilgge. 
Martilet, obs. form of Martlet. 

Martileys, variant of Martelaise. 
Martilmas : see Martinmas. 
t Ma*rtiloge. Eccl. Obs. Forms ; 4-5 mar- 
tilage, xnartilogie, -ye, martirlogi, 4-6 maxti- 
loge, 5 martelege, martilege, -Iogge,martloge, 
martylogye, mertelage, mertilloge, 6 marty- 
lage. [ad. med.L. mariilegium, -legiurn, corrupt 
forms of martyrologhtm Martybology.] A list or 
register of martyred saints ; a martyrology. 

[c 1000 De Consuet. M attach, in Anglia XIII. 400 peah 
pe on martirlogian (L. in martyrlogio} na si haefp.] 13. . 
O’". Erkenwolae 154 in Horstim Altengl. Leg. (1881) 269 
Merkid is in oure martilage his mynde for euer. 1387 
Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) V. 81 By J>e martiloge it serneth 
pat he regnede sixtene 3ere. c 1425 St. Mary of Oignies 
11. viii. in Anglia VIII. 173/30 She halowed festful dayes 
writen in hir mynde and impressed in hir herte as in a marti- 
loge. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 331 Wherefore hit is redde 
in themartilogge: ‘Suche a day atScotlandeSeynte Brigida’. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164/2. Of whome the martiloge of 
holy chirche speketh not. *524 in Nichols Mann. Anc. Times 
(1797) 272 A boke calleda Pye, anda bokecalledaMartylage. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par., Luke Prefab, The holye Bible, 
legenda Sanctorum, . .& martiloges. 

Martin 1 (mautin). Also 5 mar tonne, 6,9 
marten, 7 martyn. [Presumably a use of Martin 
(a. F. Martin r ad. L. Martmus), a male Christian 
name common in Western Europe after St. Martin 
bishop of Tours (4th c.), whose festival is nth 
Nov. (Martinmas). The name is applied in Fr. 
to various birds, as in martin-chasseur, the hen- 
harrier, vi a rlin -pheheu r, the kingfisher ; the dim. 
martinet (see Martinet) denotes the house-martin 
and the swift 

The application of the Christian name to birds has no ob- 
vious reason, and may have been purely arbitrary. Many 
writers of the 17th c. say that the martin is so called because 
it comes in March and departs about Martinmas.] 

1 . A well-known bird of the swallow family, 
Chelidon urbica. It builds a mud-nest on the 
walls of houses, etc. ; hence called Louse-martin. 
Thesand-martinorbank-maxtin is Cotileriparia-, 
the purple martin of N. America is Prague subis 
or purpurea. For Australian use see quot. 18 S,- 1 ,. 

Bee-martin, the American king-bird, Tyrannies caroli- 
nensis. Black martin, Screech-martin, local names 
for the swift, Cyfselus apus. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 213 The Martoune, the Murcoke, 
the Myresnype in ane, Lichtit, as lerit men, law by that 
laike. 1589 ? Lyly Pappc w. Hatchet Cb, There is small 
difference between Swallowes and Martins, either in shape 
or nature. 159* Percivall Sp. Diet., Atrexaque , a bird 
called a marten. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ortiithol. 213 
The Sand-Martin, or Shore-bird. Ibid. 2r4 The black 
Martin or Swift. <21682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 107 Build- 
ing in holes of pits, like some martins. 1773 G. White 
Selborne, To Barrington xvi, The house-martin, or martlet. 
1774 Ibid, xx, The sand-martin, or bank-martin, is by much 
the least of any of the British hirundines. Ibid, xxi, The 
swift or black-martin. 1808714 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. 
(1831) 'II. 37 The purple martin, like his half-cousin the king 
bird, is the terror of crows, hawks, and eagles. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXIII. 363/1 The Common Swift .. is the .. Screech 
Martin . , and Black Martin of the country-people. 1865 Fairy 
Martin [see Fairy C. a]. 1883 N evvton in Encycl. Brit. XV. 
581/2 The ordinary Martin of Australia is the Hirundo or 
Hylochelidon nigricans of most ornithologists, and another 
and more beautiful form is the Ariel or Fairy-Martin of the 
same country, Hirundo or Lagenoplastes ariel, 1887 J. C. 
Harris Free Joe, etc. (1888) 141 In the upper air a bee-martin, 
was fiercely pursuing a sparrow-hawk. 

+ 2 . A dupe. Obs. [Perh.. a different word.] 
150* Greene Discov. Coosua^e Wks. (Grosart) X. 37 In 
High Lawe, The Theefe is called a High lawier.. . He that 
is robd the Martin When he yeeldeth, stouping. 1610 Row- 
lands Martin Mark-all G, I haue heard . .a high-way lawyer 
rob a man in the morning, and hath dined with the martin or 
honest man so robbed the same day at an lime. 162* 
Fletcher Isl. Princess it. i, We are all meere Martins. 

3 . attrib, and Comb., as martin-haunted adj.; 
martin-box, -coop, a box or coop used in America 
for martins to build in ; martin-snipe, a provincial 
name for the green sandpiper, Totanus ochropus . 


MARTIN. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Note-Bks. II. 47 Its lofty, ! 
machicolated and batilementcd tower, .looking exceedingly 
like a "martin-box, on a pole. 1807 W. Irving Saimag. (1824) 
264 Knocking down a mouldering "martin-coop, with his 
tennis-ball. 1804 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 163 Almost to the 
■"martin-haunted eaves A summer burial deep in hollyhocks. 
1870 H. Stevenson Birds Norfolk II. 224 Provincially, this 
bird [the Green Sandpiper] is known as the. . ‘ "Martin Snipe’. 

•j- Ma'rfcin. A Obs. [The name Martin (see 
prec.) given to the monkey in Reynard (he Fox.] A 
kind of monkey. Also martin-ape, - monkey . 

13.. K. A Us. 6464 Visage after martyn apen : Folke heo 
buth ful eovel y-schapen ! 1388 Wyclif Isa. xxxiv. 14 

{gloss'! Martynapis ben liyk apis, and ben tailid. 1589 
? Lyi.y Whip for an A fie 7 Who knoweth not, that Apes men 
Martins call. 1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts 7 The Ccpus, 
or Martine Munkey. The Martin called cefius of the Greeke 
word, Kefios. a 1697 J. Aubrey Lives (1Q9&) II. 48 Their [the 
Martins’] crest is an ape ; men use to say ‘a Martin ape ’. 

b, Comb. ; marlin-drunk (cf. ape-drunk , lion- 
drunk, etc., in the same list). 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 24 The sixt [kind of drunkard] 
is Martiu drunke, when a man is drunke and drinkes him- 
selfe sober ere he stirre. 

Martin 3 (mautin). Also 6 Martin, -yn, 
Mertsryn. The name of St. Martin (see Maetin 1 ) 
used attrib. and in Comb. 
f 1 . Martin chain, a sham gold chain. (Cf. 3 b.) 
a 1560 Becon Jewel of Joy Wks. 11. 19 b, Certayne lyght 
braynes ..wyll rather weare a Marten chayne, the pryce of 
.viil.rf. then they woulde be vnehayned. 

2 . More fully f Martin dry, also [Fr.] || Martin 
sec : a kind of pear, so called from being ripe at 
Martinmas. [Cf. G. Martinsbirne .] 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1679) 34 Pears... November... 
Martin sec. 1672 — tr. Fr. Gard. (1675) 118 (Pears) The 
dry Martins. 1708 Kersey, Martin-dry , a kind of Pear, 
that ripens at the middle of November. i86o_ Hogg Fruit 
Man. 20a Martin Sec (Dry Martin). 1875 Ibid. (ed. 4) 479 
The Martins are perhaps the earliest varieties [of pears] 
grown amongst us. 

3 . fa. St. Martin: St. Martin’s day, Martinmas. 

1533 Presentm. Juries in Surtees Misc. (1888) 34 That 

every man make his fens . .before Seynt Merteryn. 

f b. St. Martin’s : the parish of St. Martin-le- 
GTand, London, formerly celebrated as the resort 
of dealers in imitation jewellery. 

1372 in Extracts Acc. Revels at Court (Shaks. Soc.) 24 
John Wever of Saint Martins for Copper silver frenge, xvi] 
oz Cj at [blank] the ounce. 1607 Dekker Westw. Ho 11. i, 
You must to the pawne to buy Lawne : to Saint Martins for 
Lace. 1618 Mynshull Ess Prison 23 They are like the 
rings and chaines bought at S. Martines, that weare faire 
for a little time, but shortly after will proue Alchimy or 
rather pure Copper. 

C. (St.) Martin’s, in composition. St. Martin’s 
bird, the hen-harrier [ = F. oiseau de S. Martin , 
Cotgr,] ; St. Martin’s day, the nth of November, 
Martinmas; (St.) Martin’s eve, the eve of St. 
Martin’s day, 1 oth November ; St. Martin’s evil, 
drunkenness (Cent. Diet.) ; S t. Martin’s flower (see 
quot.); f St. Martin’s fowl, — St. Marlin's bird', 
St. Martin’sberb, = Herb of St. Marlinfitt 1 1 er b 
7 b) ; St. Martin’s Lent, the forty days between 
Martinmas and Christmas Eve (see Lent sbk 3 b) ; 
+ St. Martin’s rings, imitation gold Tings (see 
3 b, and cf. St. Martin' 's ware ) ; j- St. Martin’s 
stuff, ware, counterfeit goods (cf. 3 b) ; St. Mar- 
tin’s Summer, a season of fine mild weather 
occurring about MaTtinmas ; also fig. 

1897 F. S. Ellis Reynard 38 And straightway hove within 
his sight Saint "Martin’s bird. 13x7 in Nichols Mann. 
Anc. Times (1797)272 Payd on Seynt "Martens day, for 
bred and drynke for the syngers, vs. 1392 Stow Ann. an. 
1280. 300 On S. "Martins euen a great thunder ouerthrew 
many houses and trees in England. 1398 Bp. Hau. Sat. tv. 
iv, 30 Dried Fliches of some smoked Beeue ; Hang’d on a 
written with since Martins eue. 1866 Treas. Bot. 46/1 
AUtrSmeria Flos Martini , the St._ "Martin’s Flower of 
Chili. 1500-20 Dunbar Foetus xxxiii. 73 The myttane, and 
Sanct "Martynis fowle, Wend he had bene the hornit howle. 
1866 Treas. Bat., St. "Martin’s herb, Sauvagesia erect a. 
1589 R, Harvey Pi. Perc. 4, I doubt whether all be gold 
that.glistereth, sith Saint "Martins rings be but Copper 
within. 1617 Fknnor Comfiter's Comvionw. 28 This kind- 
nesse is but like Alchimy or Saint Martins rings, that are 
faire to the eye, and haue a rich outside, but if a man 
breake them a sunder and looke into them [etc.]. 1598 

Guilpin Skial. (1878) 41 , 1 had thought the last mask. .Had 
. .Taught thee S. "Martins stuffe from true gold lace. *391 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, i.Ji. 131 This night the Siege assuredly 
lie rayse : Expect Saint "Martins Summer, Halcyons dayes. 
*864 Tennyson AylmePs F. 560 Then ensued A Martin’s 
summer of his faded love. *884 St. James’s Gaz. 7 Nov. 
14/2 The arrival of November has only varied matters by 
bringing in a St. Martin’s summer. 1648 C. Walker Hist. 
Independ. l 123 These letters may be St. "Martins ware, 
counterfeit stuffe. 

Martin 4 (mautin). [Perh. called from the 
surname of inventors or makers.] 

1 . A grinding-tool consisting of a brass plate 
■with a flat stone facing (Knight Diet. Mech.). 
j* 2 . Martin panel. 

1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 241 Let the Martin 
pannels for the vis-a-vis be carried to Long-Acre, and the 
pye-bails sent to Hall’s to be bitted. 

3 . Martin bit : see quot. 

*884 Knight Diet. Mean. Suppl., Martin Bit {Manege), 
a stiff-bar bit, having a spoon-shaped port [etc.J. 
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Martin 5 . dial, (from Yorks, southward : see 
E. D.D.) = Fbeemabtin. Also martin-calf, - heifer . 

The sense ‘spayed heifer’, quoted in E. D. D. from Ken- 
nett Par. Antiq. (1695) and Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. (1869), 
if genuine, is now obsolete. 

Martin, variant ot Mabten. 

+ Martinet 1 . Obs. Forms : 5 mart(e)net, 
mertenet(te, mertinet, 5-6 martynet, mart- 
nette, 7-9 martinet, [a. F. martinet , dim. of 
the proper name Martin : see Martin L] 

1 . A name for the martin and the swift. (Cf. 
Mabtlet 2 I.) Bank martinet , the sand martin. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 437 Quayle sparow larke 
& litelle mertinet. 1313 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 159 
Quayle, sparow, larke, martynet. 1330 Palsgr. 243/2 Mar- 
tynet a byrde, martinet. 1544 Turner Avium Prscifi. 
Hist. F 2, Minores [apodes] Angli uocant rok martinettes or 
chirche martnet tes.. .Tertiura genus, quod in ripis nidulatur, 
Angli a bank martnet . . nominant. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Apus .. a martnette, the seconde kind of swallowes. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1 . 288 A third sort there is of these Swallows 
and Martinets. 1610 [see Martlet 2 2]. 1678 Ray Willugh- 
by's Ornithol. 213 The Martin, or Martinet, or Martlet. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 147 Those Birds which have 
but short Feet, as the Swift and Martinet. 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Did. jx, Apiastra, . . a bird that eateth bees, called 
midwal, or martinet. 1833 Rennie G. Montagu's Ornith. 
Diet. 316 Martinet. A name for the Window b wallow. 

|! 2 . Hist. (See quot.) 

1831 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (3852) 405 The martinets 
or scholars of the University [of Paris] not belonging to 
Colleges at all. 1883 Durh. Univ. Jrnl. VI. 104. * Day- 
students’ were well-known in medieval days in theUniversity 
of Paris ; and they were called 1 Martinets ’ because they 
had their dwellings, so to speak, beneath the eaves, 
t Martinet 2 . Obs. [ad. mod. L. martTnettus , 
niarlinellus (Grillandns), dim. ofMartinus'lAs.rtm.] 
The demon who had the office of summoning 
witches to their assemblies. (Cf. Martinist 4.) 

1609 B. Jonson Masque Queens B 2,_ Their litle Martin 
is he that calls them to their Conuenticles. Ibid. B 4 b, 
Which makes that their little Masters or Martinets, _ of 
whom I haue mention’d before, vse this forme in dismissing 
their conuentions. 

Martinet 3 (martinet). Also 5 martymette, 
6 martynette, 6-9 (sense 4) martnet. [a. F. mar- 
tinet in various unconnected senses, possibly belong- 
ing to etymologically distinct words. ] 

1 . A military engine for throwing large stones. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxx. 144 These four mar- 
tynettes dyd cast out . . great stones. 1793 Southey Joan 
of Arc vin. 239 Him passing on, A ponderous stone from 
some huge martinet, Struck. 

+ 2 . A water-mill for an iron forge (Cotgr.). Obs. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 229/2 A MartineLt, irristiticus, § dicilur 
de Irriguo. 

1 3 . (bee quot.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. it. xxiii. 137 Litel cartes called 
martymettes for to carye the mautelles & the tymbre that 
serueth for y» engins from the shippes vnto the place 
where as thei shal be dressed. 

4 . Naut. One of the leech-lines of a sail. 

1382 N. Lichkfield tr. Castankeda's Conq. E. Ind. 1. 
xxviii. 71 The Mariners and ship boyes, some in the fore- 
casted haling boilings, braces, and Martnets. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 24 The top-saile martnets are 
made fast to the head of the top gallant mast. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey) s.v., To Top the Martnets, is to hale them 
up. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 471, 

|| 5 . A kind of cat-o’-nine-tails formerly used in 
French schools. 

1881 Du Chaillu Land Midnight Sun II. 262, I saw., 
what resembled a policeman’s club, at the end of which was 
a thick piece of leather, the whole reminding one of a mar- 
tinet. 

Martinet 4 (mautineit). [From the name of 
General Martinet, a French drill-master of the 
reign of Louis XIV.] 

+ 1 . The system ofdrill invented byMartinet. Obs. 
1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer in. i, What, d’ye find fault 
with Martinet ?..’tis the best exercise in the World. 

2 . A military or naval officer who is a stickler 
for strictness of discipline; hence in wider sense, 
a rigid disciplinarian. 

1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xxxix. 339 Let our 
Martinets say what they please. 1816 * Quiz’ Grand Master 
vii. 24 If a tyrannic low-bred Colonel Would be a martinet 
infernal. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 11. vii, She knew that the 
fine ladies . . were moral martinets with respect to any one 
not bom among themselves. 1868 Ld. Bloomfield in Lady 

G. Bloomfield Remin. (3883) II. xix. 320 He is considerate, 
strict but not a martinet. _ 1888 Poor Nellie 300 A true-born 
martinet never thinks he is at all severe. 

lb. One who drills with precision. 
t8S3 Kane Grimtett Exp. xxix. (1856) 254 We had. drilled 
with knapsack and sledge, till we were almost martinets in 
our evolutions on the ice. 

3 . attrib. passing into adj. 

1814 Scott Wav.m, A sort of martinet attention to the 
minutiae and technicalities of discipline. 1821-30 Ld. Cock- 
burn Mem. i. (1874) 26 Martinet dowagers and venerable 
beaux acted as masters and. mistresses of ceremonies. * 8 73 

H, Spencer Stud. Sociol. vu. 163 Protests like those made 
against martinet riding regulations .. and against our ‘ridi- 
culous drill-book’. 1903 A. Ainger Crabbe viii, 145 The 
martinet father and his poor crushed wife. 

Hence Jffia-rtinet »., to act the martinet ; Ma - r- 
tinetdom, Ma-rtinetsMp, the system of govern- 
ment by martinets ; Bffa’rtineitism, the spirit or 


MARTIITISH. 

action characteristic of a martinet ; Ka’rtineit- 
(t)ish a., having the characteristics of a martinet ; 
whence Martin.et(t)isb.ness. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 107 Betwixt the system of mar- 
tinetting too much and too little, the pro’s and con’s are 
nearly equal, 1827 Hor. Smith Tor Hill II. 236 No 
garrison had ever been . governed with so rancorous and 
unrelenting a maninetship. 1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII. 
322 He called them ‘discipline’ — his boast being martinetism. 
1832 Jerdan Autobiog. I. vii. 53 The martinettish General 
had. .enough ado to keep his Aides under military discipline. 
1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 554 Educated in the traditions of 
military martinetdom which Frederick the Great had handed 
down to his successors as the basis of Prussia’s greatness. 
1878 R. H. Hutton Scott i. 4 Sir Walter’s father reminds one, 
in not a few of the formal and rather martinetish traits which 
are related of him, of the father of Goethe. 1882 Pall Mail 
G. 13 Sept. 3 Disgust at the martinettishness of their com- 
manding officer. 1887 Standard 16 May 5/3 A martinetism 
. . repugnant to the English character. 

Martingale (ma'jthjg/U), sb. Also 6-7 mar- 
ting ail, 7-9 martingal, [a. F. martingale (Cotgr. 
1611 in sense 1), of obscure etymology. 

First found in Rabelais in chausses a la martingale hose 
that fastened at the back (hence Sp., It. martingala a sort 
of hose, in Sp. also cuishes). This is. commonly supposed 
to mean literally 1 hose after the fashion of Martigues ’ an 
Provence), and the ‘ martingale '. for a horse is assumed to 
have been so named from its similarity to hose of this kind. 
It is, however, doubtful whether Rabelais’s a la martingale 
is anything but a jocular application of the term of the 
manege, though the mod. Prov. diets, give martegalo as 
one of the Pr. forms of the word.] 

1 . A strap or arrangement of straps fastened at 
one end to the noseband, bit, or reins and at the 
other to the girth to prevent a horse from rearing 
or throwing back his head. 

1389 ?Lvly Pafipe w. Hatchet Wks. 3902 III. 410 Thou 
Shalt be broken as Prosper broke his horses, with a muz- 
roule, portmouth, and a martingall. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. 
Scornf. Lady n. i. Lord what a hunting head shee carries, 
sure she has been ridden with a Martingale. 1661 Howell 
’Twelve Treat. 237 Some people are to be rid with strong 
bitts and curbs, and martingalls. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s. v. Colt, Then put on a Martingal. 1826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey in. iv, If you found a martingale for the mother, 
Vivian, it had been well if you had found a curb for the 
daughter. 3903 Blackw. Mag. July 83/1 Where is the 
saddle, the martingale? 

2 . Naut. A rope for guying down the jib-boom 
to the dolphin-striker; also called martingale- 
guy, -stay, flying martingale, a similar sup- 
porting rope for the flying jib-boom. Martingale 
back-rope, a guy-rope for the dolphin-striker. 

1794 Rigging § Seamanship I. 233 Martingal-stay, to sup- 
port the jib-boom. 1815 Falconers Diet. Marine ted. 

. Burney), Martingale in a ship is a name given to the rope 
extending downwards from the jib-boom end to a kind of 
bumkin. 3840 R. H. Dana Bef. Aiastxxxv. 332 Tackle [was] 
got upon the martingale backrope. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 13 The flying jin-boom is supported downwards 
by a flying martingale. 

b. A dolphin-striker (see Dolphin 9 ). 

*794 Rigging <$• Seamanship I. 170 Martingal, an ash 
bar, fixed downwards from the fore-side of the bowsprit-cap, 
and by which the martingal-stay supports the jib-boom. 
*853 Kane Grinnell F.xp. ui. (18^6) 27 We ran into an ice- 
berg . ., and carried away our jib-boom and martingale. 
3899 F. T. Buli.en Log Sea-waif 37 Seated far out ahead 
of the ship by the martingale. 

3. A system in gambling which consistsin doubling 
the stake when losing in the hope of eventually 
recouping oneself. 

18x5 Paris Chit-chat (1816) III. 52, I found him and his 
Mentor. . calculating the infallible chances of a martingale. 
*834 Thackeray Newcomes I. 266 You have not played as 
yrn ? Do not do so ; above all avoid a martingale if you do. 
1878 Daily News 9 Mar., She was to pay him £0.0 per 
annum at the end of 1875, ^40 at the end of 1876, ^80 in 
3877, and so on, in a sort of martingale. 3894 Maskelvne 
Sharps <5- Flats xiv. 325 Sometimes, of course, the martingale 
will answer its purpose splendidly for a while. 

Martingale (ma-jttiqgtfU), v. [f. Martingale 
sb. Cf. F. marttngaler in sense i.J 
X. intr. (See quot.) 

1823 ‘Jon Bee ’ Diet . Turf , Martingale , at play, to 
double stakes constantly, until luck taking one turn only, 
repays the adventurer all. 

2 . trans. Naut. To secure with a guy-rope. 

1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 211 If the wind is likely 
to freshen, martingale the . . studding-sail boom. 

|| Martingana (martiqgama). Also anglicized 
-gane. [Sicilian It.] A kind of boat used in Sicily. 

x886 List of Ships Reported Dec., Abbrev., Ma. Martin- 
gana. 1893 F. M_. Crawford Children qfKingl. 6 A couple 
of clumsy ‘martinganes’. 

Martini (maitrnx). Short for Martini- Henry 
rife (see quot. 1870). 

1870 Colburn's United Service Mag. I. 361 The rapid im- 
provements which have taken place, .since the introduction 
of. .Brown Bess in 3842, to that of the Martini-Henry in 
the present year. Ibid. 367 The only thing then remaining 
to be done was to fit the Martini breech to the Henry 
barrel, and thus we have the Martini-Henry rifle complete. 
1876 Rifle Shot's Man. 23 With the Martini .. a consider- 
ably increased allowance can be made. _ 1890 Kipling Sol- 
diers Three (t8gi) 65 The good and virtuous people who 
hardly know a Martini from a Snider. 

Martinia, variant of Mabtynia. 

+ Ma rtinish, a. Obs. [f. Martin + -ish.] 
Of or pertaining to the Martinists. 
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XS92 G. Harvey Four Lett. ii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 203 This 
Mardnish and Counter-martinish age. 

ISa’rtinism. [f- Martin + -ish..] 

1 . The tenets ot ‘Martin Marprelate’ [see Mar- b). 
1589 Pasguil's Ret. A iv, It is a common reports that the 

faction of Martinisme hath mightie freends. 1597 Hookes 
Fed. Pot. v. Ded. § 7 The scurrilous and more then Satyri- 
call immodestie of Martinisme. 

2 . The system of L. C. de Samt-Martin (see next 3). 

1879 Bncycl. Brit. IX. 751 (art. Freemasonry j, The rivalry 

of such romantic systems as Martinism was still, .keenly felt. 

Martinist (mautinist). Also 7 martenist. 

[f. the proper name Martin + -1ST.] 

1 . A partisan of ‘ Martin Marprelate ’. 

1589 ? Lyi.y Pappe w. Hatchet Wks.. 1902 III. 403 Twas 
a mad knaue and a Martinist, that diuided his sermon into 
parts for memorie sake. a. 16 00 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vn. yi. 

§ 7 Tell the Martinist of the High-Priests great authority 
..what other thing doth serve his turn but the self-same 
shift. 1639 Gauoen Tears Ch, 1. v. 61 After such . . Satyrick 
Pasquils (worthy of such Martenists) came open menacings 
of Princes and Parlaments, Priests and People too. 

2 . A follower of Martin Luther (as described by 
Swift in The Tale of a Tub). 

175* Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1732) 194 The criti- 
cisms of the Martinists(whom we may suppose the members 
of the church of England). 

3 . [F. Martiniste.] A member of a mystical school 
of religionists founded by L. C. de Saint- Martin 
(1743-1803), a disciple of Martinez Pasqualis (died 
1779 )- 

1871 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 183 Peradventure the 
twelve apostles might please you better than the philan- 
thropists and Martinists. 

f 4 . ? Used erron. for Martinet 2 , Obs. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 179 How many magicians, astro- 
logers, [etc.].. have had their, .martinists, maisterels, and 
ministrels, their imps and familiars, as well as other witches? 
Mai’tiittite (mautinait). Min. [Named by 
}. H. Kloos 1887-9 after Prof. K. Marlin , who 
collected it.] Hydrous phosphate of calcium found 
at Curafao (Chester Diet. Min. 1896). 
t Ma rtinize, v. Obs. [f. Martin + -ize.] intr. 
To discourse in the strain of * Martin Marprelate’. 

1391 Greene Parent/. Folly Ded., Wks. (Grosart; IX. 228, ! 
I cannot Martinize, sweare by my faie in a pulpit, and rap 
out gogs wounds in a tauerne. 

Martinmas (mautinmas). Forms: 3, 5 mar- 
tinmasse, 4 martynmesse, 4-7 martimes, naar- 
tymes, 5 mar tymasse, martynmese, myrfcy nmes, 

6 martil-, martylmas, -messa, mertymas, -mes, 
6-7 martlemas, 7 martinmass, martynmasse, 8 
martilmasse, 9 martinmas. [f. Martin + Mass.] 

1 . The feast of St. Martin, 11 Nov. Formerly 
sometimes f Martinmas in Winter, for distinction 
from the feast of the translation of St.Martin, 4July. 

In Scotland one of the two term-days recognized by com- 
mon law. In many parts of England it was until recently 
the usual time for hiring servants, and fairs were often held 
on this day. It was also common to slaughter cattle at 
Martinmas to be salted for winter provision. 

\ 0 E. Chron. an. 9x8 Foran to Martines maessan.] 1297 R. 
Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 10579 A conseil hii made at martinmasse at 
bristowe ich vnderstonde. c 1330 R. Bhunnk Chron. (1810) 
230 After |>e Martynmesse hat he died here. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce pc. 127 This wes efeir the Martymes, Quhen snaw 
had helit all the land. 14. . Plump ton Corr. (Camden) 148, 
iiij mark & xx d . now dew unto him at this Martymasse last. 
c 1430 Merlin vi. 96 The kynge is now deed sithe Martin- 
masse. 1472 Presentm. furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 26 
We desyer t> 1 be be wodyd be Myrtynmes next comyng. 
1323 Fitzherb. Surv. viii. (X539) 12 From Myghelmas to 
Martylmas. 1557 Tusser ioo Points Hush, xxxiii, For 
Easter, at Martilmas hange vp a biefe, 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj., Quoit. Attack. 91 b, The ane half at the feast of Whit- 
sunday, and the other halfe at the feast of Martymes. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees)t2o Att Martynmasse,. . weesette 
our foreman to cuttinge of white-wilfes [etc.]. 1666-88 Dallas 
Stiles (1697) 536 At two Terms in the year, Whitsunday and 
Martinmass in Winter. 1838 Bell Diet. Law Scot. 98 6 
The crop is understood to be fully sown at the term of 
Whitsunday, and to be reaped at the term of Martinmas. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v. 34s After Martinmas 
they look up their winter quarters. X839 Johnston Chron. 
GlenbuckieZt Ye ken it [money lent] should have beeu paid 
at Martinmas. 

+ 2. Used as a derisive appellation. Ohs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, u. ii. no And how doth the Mar- 
tlemas, your Master? [sc. Falstaff: cf. III. iii. 199,0 my 
sweet Beefe.] 

3 . C omb., as Martinmas term', +Martinmas beef, 
flesh, meat, the meat of au ox salted at Martinmas ; 
Martinmas Sunday Sc., the Sunday nearest to 
Martinmas ; Martinmas summer, — St. Martin’s 
summer (in quot. fg.). 

1530 Palsgr. 243/2 *Martylmas befe, Brezil. 1342 Bor dr 
Dyetary xxix. (1870) 292 Refrayne from eatynge of red 
herynge, martylmas beef and baken. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta (1650) 72 Beefe Salted, and after dried, which we 
commonly call Martimas-Beef is of very hard concoction. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii, I. 313 Under Charles the 
Second it was not till the beginning of November that 
families laid in their stock of salt provisions, then called 
Martinmas beef. 1636 Ridgley Pract. Pkysick 329 *MartIe- 
mas flesh a year old, tosted and dried. r3S2 Wynnere 4 
Wastoure 344 For alle es ’Martynmesse mete Jxat I with 
moste dele Noghte bot worttes with the flesche withowt 
Jdjf*® fowle. 1885 R. Buchanan Annan Water i, It was 
’Martinmas Sunday. 1895 G. Allen Woman %oho did 178, 
1 almost feel tempted to give way to this ’Martinmas sum- 


mer of love. XS92 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (18481 II. 79 The 
’Martomes terme last bypast and Witsonday terme to cum. 

Martionist, obs. form of Marcionist. 

Martir, variant of Marter, a marten. 

Martir(e, obs. forms of Martyr sb. and v. 
Martirlogi, variant of Martiloge Obs. 
Martiron, obs. form of Marten. 

Martite (mautait). Min. [f. L. Mart-em (see 
Maks) 4 - -ite.] ‘ A pseudomorph of hematite after 
magnetite’ (Chester Did. Min.). 

1831 Watts tr. Gindin’ s Hcindbk. Client. V. 194 Sesqui- 
oxide of Iron.. .Occurs in the forms of .. Iron-glance, Red 
Hiematite. .and Martite. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xi. 200 
The magnetite probably being converted into martite. 

Martiemas, obs. form of Martinmas. 
t Ma rtlet U Obs. Also 5 mertlete. [Altered 
form of Martret. Cf. MDu. martel , var. of marter 
marten; also med.L. martalus marten (once in 
Du Cange from a document written in Germany).] 
A marten ; also, the fur of the marten. 

1440 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (t&66) 182 A vestment 
of white fustiane with black mertletes. 1693 Ray Syn. 
Quadr. 200 Martes aliis Fuyna , a Martin or Martlet. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Martes, the Martin, or Martlet., 
the name of a creature of the weasel kind. 1802 Sibbald 
Chron. Scot. Poetry IV. Gloss., Martlet , more commonly 
Mertrick, a kind of large weesel, which bears a rich fur. 

Martlet 2 (mautlet). Also 6 xnart(e)lette, 

7 martil8t, 8 mart(e)lett. [a. F. martelet, app. 
an altered form of martinet (see Martinet *), 
perh. assimilated to roitelet wren.] 

1 . The swift, Cypselus apus, formerly often con- 
fused with the swallow and the house- mar tin, to 
which some of the examples refer. 

X538 F.lyot Diet., Apedes, a byrde whose fete be so lytle, 
that they seeme to haue none. I suppose they be mart- 
lettes. 1573 Turberv. Faulconrie 134 Yong sparrowes 
martelettes and other small byrdes. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 
V. it. ix. 28 Which, like the Martlet Builds in the weather 
on the outward wall. x 656 Dry den Ann. Mirab. cx, First 
the martlet meets it in the sky. 1678 [see Martinet 1 x], 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 June, The sweet twitter of 
the martlet at my window. 1773 [see Martin 1 i], x8ax 
Blacksu. Mag. X. 443 I’ll stay here till the woodcock comes, 
and the martlet takes her wing. 1834 Syd. Dobell Balder 
xxiii. 109 When airy martlet, sipping of the pool, Touches it 
to a ripple that stirs not The Liles. 

2 . Her. An imaginary bird without feet, borne as a 
charge. Used as a mark of cadency for a fourth son. 

In French heraldry the corresponding bird (described as 
having neither feet nor beak) is called merleite (OF. merlete, 
vieslete’, AF. heraldry had merelot, merlot, with differing 
dim. suffix). This word is app. a dim. of merle blackbird; 
according to Littre it has the sense ‘ female blackbird but 
only, the heraldic sense appears in Hatz.-Darm. It seems 
possible that the heraldic bird may originally have been in- 
tended for a ‘ little blackbird represented without feet by 
accident or caprice, or with symbolical intention, and that the 
English heralds of the 16th c. or earlier identified the bird 
so depicted with the * martlet ’ or swift, which has short 
legs, whence its mod. specific name apus = 0 r. asrovs footless. 
It is noteworthy that the ‘ martlets ’ (so called in the 16th c.) 
in the pretended arms of Edward the Confessor were at an 
early period portrayed with feet. The anglicized form of 
Merlete, Marlet, does not occur in heraldic use, but ap- 
pears in several i6thc. instances with the sense, of martlet, 
i.e. a swift or a martin. According to English heraldic 
writers, the use of the footless bird as a mark of cadency for 
younger sons was meant to symbolize their position as having 
no footing in the ancestral lands. 

a 1550 in Baring-Gould 4 Twigge's West. Aivnory (1898) 
5 Bodleigh : Arg: 3 martlets 3, 2, on a cheife sab: 3 coro- 
nets or. 1610 Uuillim Heraldry in. xvii. (1611) 163 He 
beareth Azure, a Bend Argent, Cottized Or, betweene six 
Martlets of the same. ..The Martlet or Martinet (saith 
Bekenhawb) hath legges so exceeding short, that they can by 
no meanes goe. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 1. xv. 48 The 
fourth Brother gives a Mardlet for the difference of his 
Armes. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 417 The strangest long- 
wing’d Hawk that flies, That, like a Bird of Paradise, Or 
Herauld’s Martlet has no legs. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn. 

I, Martlet , the Term in Heraldry for a Pidgeon, with its 
Feet erased or torn off; 'tis also the Difference, or mark 
of Distinction in an Escutcheon for the fourth Brother or 
Family. 1880 G. T. Clark in Encycl. Brit. XI. 690/2 The 
imputed arms of the Confessor, 'gules, a cross patonce be- 
tween 5 martlets or'. 

t Ma’rtlit. Obsw 1 Naut. ? = Martinet, 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 The Robins, 
garnit, Clew gamits, tyes, martlits. 

Martloge, variant of Martiloge Obs. 
t Ma'rtly, a. Obs. [f. Mart sbf + -ly l.] Ap- 
pointed every c mart ’ or periodical fair-time. 

1635 in Thurloe St. Papers (1742) III. 119 It is in the 
breast of the company orderly assembled .. to make choice 
of a martly deputy or for what other term or continuance 
they shall find convenient. 

t Ma rtly, adv. Obs. [f. Mart sbf + -ly 2 .] 
Every ‘mart’ or fair-time (the period when ac- 
counts were made up in Germany). 

c 1600 in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. (1902) XVI. 45 Foure 
and twentye Assystents . . to bee chosen martly or as occasion 
shall serve from tyme to tyme. 1721 Strype Eccl. Blent. II. 

II. x. 327 The Emperor, .ran.. martely great and excessive 
interest for large sums already had. 

Martnet(te, variant forms of Martinet. 
Marton, Martoune, obs. ff. Marten, Martin. 
Martre, variant of Marter Obs., Martyr. 
Martren, obs. form of Marten. 


MABTY&. 

+ Ma'rtret. Obs. [f. martre Marter + -ET.] 

A pole-cat. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 582/2S Fecontria, a martret. 
t Ma-rtrix, martrick. Sc. obs. Also 5-6 
mar-, mertrik, 6 matrik, 5-8 mertrick. [a. and 
ad. med.L. martrix (Wr.-Wulcker 595), a fem. 
coined to correspond to martor Marter, the suffix 
being apprehended as if that of an agent-noun.] 

A marten ; also, the fur of the marten. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. civil. The bugill, draware by his 
hornis grete ; The martrik, sable, the foynjee, and mony mo. 
c 1470 Henryson Mor. Bab. v. {Pari. Beasts ) xvii, The 
mertrik with the cuning and the con. 1536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 21 Mony hidis and skinnis of oxin, 
scheip, gait and martrikis. 1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 

I. 308 Ane goun of drogat, lynit with martrikis, begareit 
with velvot. 1396 DAi.RYMPi.E tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. I. 21 
He dryues the foxis, the martrix, the brok and the wilkatt. 
1630-36 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherland 3 Mar- 
trixes, hares, and fumarts. 1703 M. Martin Descr. H ’est. 
Ist. 36 The Mertrick.. about the size of a big Cat, is pretty 
numerous in this Isle. 1707 Mikge St. Gt. Brit. ii. 30 
Deer-skins, Foxes, .. Mertricks. 1802 [see Martlet 1 ]. 

attrib. 1424 Sc. Ads has. I 11814) II. 6/1 p l na man 
haif mertrik skynnis out of the realme. 1335 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 151 For Fox and fulmart and of mertrik 
skin, Anew thair wes tha landis than within. 

Martron(e, martroun, obs. ff. Marten. 
Martspaine, obs. form of Marchpane. 

Marty all, obs. form of Martial. 

Martylage, -logye, var. ff. Martiloge Obs. 
Martylmas, -messe, obs. ff. Martinmas. 
Martymasse, -mes, obs. ff. Martinmas. 
Martymette ; see Martinet. 

Mariyn, obs. form of Marten, Martin. 

![ M artynia (m aiti-nia) . Bot. Also 8 martinia. 
[mod.L. (Linnaeus), f. name of Prof. J. Marly n, 
died 1768.] A genus of American plants of the 
N.O. Tedalinese , ; a plant of this genus. 

1733 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St.-Pierre's Stud. AW. _ (1799) II. 220, I did not know of 
what country the martinia was a native. 1860 Darlington 
A mer. Weeds 222 Long-beaked Martynia, Unicorn Plant. 
..This plant.. is cultivated for its singular fruit — which, in 
its young state, .is used for making pickles. 

Martyr (maTtaj), sb. Also 1-6 martir, 3-6 
-ter, 4 -tire, 4-5 -tyre, -tre, 5 -tier, 6 Sc. -teir, 
-ther. [OE. martyr, ad. Eccl.L. martyr, a. Gr. 
pdprvp, Aolic and late Gr. form of fiaprvs (stem 
fiap-rvp -) witness (in Christian use, martyr), f. Aryan 
root * smer- (whence Skr. sntar) to remember. 

The Gr. word was adopted in Goth, as martyr. The Lett, 
word passed into ail the Rom. langs. (OF. martir, Pr., 
mod.F., Pg. martyr, Sp. martir, It mar tire') and some of 
the Teut. langs. tOFris., OS. martir, MLG. marter, Sw., 
Da. martyr')’, in Ger. and Du. the sense was expressed by 
a derivative (OHG. martir&ri, MHG, merterer, mod.G. 
martyrer ; MHG. marie lair e, M LG. martelere , MDu. mar- 
telare, mod.Du. fuartelaar), f. OHG. marlira, martela 
(MHG. mart ere, martel, mod.G. marter, MDu., MHG. 
vtartele , mod.Du. martel- in Combs.) fern., ad. L. mar- 
tyrium martyrdom. In QN.pisiarvdttr (' torture-witness’) 
was substituted.] 

1 . Eccl The specific designation of honour (con- 
noting the highest degree of saintship) for : One who 
voluntarily undergoes the penalty of death for re- 
fusing to renounce the Christian faith or any article 
of it, for perseverance in any Christian virtue, or for 
obedience to any law or command of the Church. 

A sect which regarded its distinctive principles as part of 
the Christian faith could apply the title, in this strict sense, 
to its own members who died under persecution, while by 
others the application would be repudiated, or only conceded 
ironically. Popularly, however, this sense has long tended 
to be apprehended as a specific use of sense 2. 

#900 tr. Bee da's Hist. 1. vii, ©Mr was ha heafde beslagen 
se strengesta martyr Sancts Albanus. c xooo Menologium 69 
Sculan we hwaeftere ftyt martira ^emynd ma areccan. 1154 
O. E. Chron. an. X137 (Laud MS.) Ne uuaeren naeure nan 
martyrs swa pined alse hi wffiron. a 1225 Ancr R. 50 pe 
reade [creoice] limpeS to jieo J>at beo8, uor Godes Uiue, mid 
hore blodshedunge irudded & ireaded, ase he martirs weren. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 35 Hegateof hirS. Edward, 
hat is be martere. £1388 in U'yclifs Set. Wks. III. 489 Of 
Seint Steven men bene certayne by holy writte hat he is a 
gloriouse martire. CX400 Destr. Troy 3488 Dyssmembrit 
as marters, & murtheret to dethe. 1474 Caxton Chesse 61 
Abel was the fyrst martir in the olde testament. 1329 More 
Dyaloge 1. Wks. 134/2, I thanke god & his holy marter, I 
can se nowe as well as any man. _ 1386 B. Young Guazzo’s 
Civ. Conv. iv. 2x8 b, If 1 had not giuen credence to that Pro- 
uerbe. That it is better to bee a Martyr than a Confessour. 
1611 Bible Acts xxii. 20 When y" blood of thy martyr [other 
versions witness (Vulgate testis)] Steuen was shed. 1633 A. 
Ross View of all Retig, xii. 403 Barrowists, so called 
from Barrow, their first Martyr. 1672 Evelyn Diary 20 Feb., 
K. Charles our Martyr. 1704 N elson Rest. 4 Fasts xxviii. 
(1739) 361 It was necessary to resist unto blood, to acquire the 
glorious Privilege of a Martyr. 1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. 
Monast. Ord. (1863) 97 , 1 am not sure that the title of martyr 
properly belongs to St. Edward, for his death was not volun- 
tary, nor from any religious cause. 

If The events of the Reformation period caused 
the word to be popularly associated esp. with 
death by fire. Hence sometimes transf 
1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cii, And burning ships, the mar- 
tyrs of the fight, With paler fires beheld the eastern sky. 

fb. Used with sarcastic emphasis for : One who 
suffers death in att evil cause. Obs. 
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c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 171 But Lord ! what mede 
were it to feden and norischen pus Anticrist marires ! — 
Wk. s. (1880) 211 Sathanas children & marteris of glotonye. 
1577 Vauthouiluer Luther on. Ep. Gal, 234 The doers of 
the lawe .. are rightly called the Deuils martyrs. They take 
more paynes. .in purchasing hell, .then the Martyrs of Christ 
doe in obtaining heauen. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxxvii. 247 This action of theirs brought these Martyrs of the 
Divell into the N umber of the Saints. 1841 Ld. Houghton 
One Tract More xo Melancthon mentions that the Gevman 
Lutherans named those that had suffered for the reformed 
cause in England, the Devil's Martyrs. 

e. Used in the etymological sense of : Witness. 
1642 Milton Afiol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 301 These open- 
ing the prisons and dungeons cal'd out of darknesse and 
bonds, the elect Martyrs and witnesses of their Redeemer. 
a 1677 Barrow Serin. (1686) III. 95 Having such a cloud of 
Martyrs [Heb. xii. 1]. 

2 . One who undergoes death (more loosely, one 
who undergoes great suffering) on behalf of any 
religious or other belief or cause, or as a conse- 
quence of his devotion to some object. Const, to. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, tv. i. 193 Were our Rovall faiths 
Martyrs in Loue. 1632 Bp. Hall Invis. World ii. i, That 
heathen martyr Socrates. 1693 Congreve Love for L. x. ii, 
Who would die a martyr to sense in a country where the 
religion is folly? 1715 D e Foe Fam. Instruct, t. iv. (1841) 
I. 92 You are like to be a Martyr in the worst cause that 
ever saint suffered in. 1737 Pope Hor. Ep. 1. i. 131 The 
Fool, whose Wife elopes some thrice a quarter, For matri- 
monial solace dies a martyr. 1777 W atson Philip II i 1839) 325 
His father had died a martyr for that cause, which he now 
wanted so basely to betray. 1793 Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 

185 That patience and fortitude,. which distinguished the 
martyrs of your family in their last calamitous struggle. 
1863 Cheat. Hews i4Feb.84/i ( heading ) A Martyr to Science. 

b. One who dies a victim ( to . . ). 

1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 286 [He] sinks a martyr to 
repentant sighs. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Murad in, Murad 
..died a martyr to the immoderate use of opium. 

3 . hyperbolically. One who suffers tortures com- 
parable to those described in the legends of martyrs ; 
a constant sufferer. Const, to (an ailment, etc.). 

A common use in mod. Fr. (In the first quot. the word 
may be a verb intr., ‘ to suffer as a martyr’ : Godef. cites a 
very similar passage as example of the OF. martirer.') 

c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xvi. 12 To iufe & serf 
his lady bricht, And want hir syne, As I do, martir day and 
ny*. 1847 Fr. A. Kemble in Rec. Later Life (1882; III. 

186 She is a martyr to dyspepsia and bad cooking. 1892 
Law Times XCII. 160/1 The deceased .. had been a martyr 
for years to rheumatic gout. 

a. To make a martyr of : to subject to hardship 
or inconvenience. Now often jocularly, to make a 
martyr of oneself', to make a real or pretended 
sacrifice of one’s inclinations for the sake of gaming 
credit for it. 

1399 PeeleYiV Clyont. Wks. (Bullen) II. 168 He even means 
to make a martris [sir : 1 meant as an illiterate blunder] of 
poor Shift his man. x88z Miss Braddon Mt. Royaliv, You 
shall not make a martyr of yourself for my sake. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. appositive (quasi-im)'.). 
x6Sx-3 Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year II. iv. 43 The monu- 
ments of the Martyr Prophets. 1710 Pope Windsor For. 
313 Here o’er the martyr-king themarble weeps. 1833 Mars- 
ben Early Pur it. 9 The martyr-bishop Hooper. 1863 I. 
Williams Baptistery n. xxii. (1874) 67 That fam’d Antioch’s 
martyr-maid. 1883 Century Mag. July 328/r One [town] 
called Garfield, in honour of the martyr president. 

b. simple attrib., as martyr-cell , - conduct , 
-death, -fire , -flame , -legend, -spirit, -stake, -task, 
-train, -zeal; martyr-like adv. c. objective, as 
martyr f - queller ; -slaying. Also martyr -maker, 
-man, contemptuous names for the martyrologist 
John Foxe (1517-1587); martyr-vase Antiq., 
a vessel in which relics of a martyr were preserved. 

i860 W, H. Ainsworth Ovingdean Grange 242 Dulcia may 
he . . placed .. in the ‘martyr-cells beneath the White-Hart. 
1831 Carlyle Charact. Misc. 1857 III. 17 Heroic * martyr 
Conduct 1798 Sotheby tr. Wieland's Oberon (1826] II. 129 
Huon with lingering ‘martyr-death decays. 1849 Stovel 
lntrad. Canne's Heresy. 50 Meeting, .round the ‘martyr-fires 
which consumed their brethren. 1830 Tennyson To — ii, 
Hor ‘martyr-flames, nor trenchant swords Can do away that 
ancient lie. 1902 W. M. Ramsay in Expositor Oct. 284 Agood 
example of the way in which *martyr-legends grew round a 
really historical name. 1380 Hollydand Treas. Fr, Tong., 
Martyrement , ‘Martyr like. 1826 W. E. Andrews Exam. 
Fax's Cal. Prot, Saints 413 The ‘martyr-maker appears 
to have been unacquainted with their Christian names. 
1826 Cobbett Hist. Prot. Reform, xvi. § 471 The ‘pious 

S Saint Edward as Fox, the ‘martyrman, most im- 
y calls him. 1532 More Cot fit. Tindale Wks. 352/x 
Murtherers & ‘martyr quell era 1826 E. Irving Babylon I. 
Hi. 189 This new ‘martyr-slaying power. 18x7 Mrs. Hemans 
Mod. Greece %\li, The ‘martyr-spirit of resolve was fled. 1798 
Sotheby tr. Wieland's Oberon (1826) II. 210 Already stand 
before the ‘martyr-stake The pair that perish for each others 
sake. 1827 Mrs. Hemans Last Constantine xix. Some high 
‘martyr-task. 1827 Keble Chr. F,, Holy Innocents, Their 
palms and garlands telling plain That they are of the glorious 
‘martyr-train. 1846 C. Maitland Ch. in Catacombs 147 Be- 
tween the heathen lacrymatory and the so-called ‘martyr- 
vase there exists no well defined difference. 1805 Southey 
Madoc in Asst, xv, Her Priests, .fought with ‘martyr zeal. 

Martyr (ma’Jttai), v. Forms: 1 (g3)mar- 
tyrian, (so)martrian, 3-4 martri, 3-5 martre(n, 
3-7 -tir(e, 4 -trye, -tiry, 4-6 -ter, -tyre, 5 -tur, 
mertre, 6 Sc. marthyr, 4- martyr, [f. Martyr 
si . ; cf. OF. martirer . ] 

1 . trans. To put to death as a martyr; to make 
a martyr of. (f occas. refl.) 


(■893 K. xElfred Ores. Vi. vi. (Sweet) 262 fret hie Petrus & I 
Paulus ftemartredon. a 900 tr. Baida's Hist. 1. vii, Ha wees 
eac swylce heafde beslegen & £emartyrad se mon, se 3 e.. 
wig so c pat he gone Codes andeitere sloge. c 1203 Lay. 
10901 pus ferde Maximien : he martrede seint Alban. 1297 
R. Glquc. (Rolls) i6ox lieworrede cristendom. .&let martri 
seint denis, a 1300 Cursor M. 8924 pis womman [Maximilla] 
was pe first men wist pat martird was for iliesu crist. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 551 In sauacion of the fayth seynt 
Thomas was ymartired. 1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 124 In 
greate desyre to he martyrde for the loue of cure lorde Iesu 
cryste. 1480 Caxton Chran. Eng. xl. 28 Seynt peter. . wente 
to Rome and was made pope til that Nero the emperour 
lete hym martren. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 120 
Matthias. .was. .Martyred by the Axe or Hatchet. 1709 
Hearnk Collect. 5 Jan. iO. H.S.) II. 162 Tyndale was mar- 
tyr’d at Fylford. 1833 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. 
iii. 104 The German tribes, .martyred St. Boniface and other 
..missionaries who came to them. 

+ 2 . To kill, slay, esp. by a cruel death. Also 
with down (cf. cut dowii). Obs. 

C1303 St. Ketielm 101 in E. E. P. (1862) 50 Oure louerd 
nold nojt pat he scholde so ligtlicHe ymartred beo. <-1400 
Destr. Troy 5533 What mighty were marrit, & martrid to 
dethe. a 1400-50 A lexander 3644 pare was pe Medi.s martird. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 377 Our kingis men he haldis at 
gret wnrest, Martyris thaira doun. 1330 Palsgr. 633/1, 

I martyr a person, I put him to dethe by turmentynge... 
They have martyred hym amongest them. 1379 Lyly 
Enphues (Arb.) 81 My father shall sooner martir mee in 
the fire than marye me to Philautus. 1794 J. Williams 
Shrove Tuesday 11 Wlien Strathmore’s Countess martyrs 
all her Cats. 

3 . To inflict grievous suffering or pain upon ; to 
torment, torture. 

CX240 Wahutige in Coil. Horn. 283 Lauedi moder and 
meiden pu . . was wlSinne martird lpi moderliche herte. 
<7x386 Chaucer Knits T. 704 Wrecehed Palamoun, That 
Thesetis martireth in prisoun. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. Ii. 104 b/2 Soo moche as they martred him, 
soo moche more he louyd theym. a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Huon xxvi. 81, I shall so marter thee that thy body shall 
not endure it. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. 2 The lovely 
Amoret, whose gentle hart Thou martyrest with sorow and 
with smart. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 4 If you be., 
some furie of purpo-.e sent to vex me, vse your force to the 
vttermost in martyring me. 1737 PorE Hor. Ep. 1. vi. 54 
Rack’d with Sciatics, martyr’d with the Stone. 1860 Haw- 
thorne Mart. Faun 11879) IL xxiv. 237 They must.. pelt 
him and absolutely martyr him with jests. 1893 R. T. 
Jeffrey Visits to Calvary -fib His blessed body martyred 
and quivering in its every nerve with aching torture, 
f 4 . To inflict wounds or disfiguring blows upon ; 
to mutilate; also, to disfigure (the face) with 
weeping. Obs. 

1390 C’tess Pembroke Antonie 734 Hir faire discouer’d 
brest . . she still martireth with blowes. x62x Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 53 With the flowing of teares, her face was martyred 
so much, as [etc.], a 1636 Ussher Ann. (1638) 316 Theodo- 
tus himself. .sorely martyred with wounds. 

•f b. transf To mutilate, spoil (a thing). Obs. 
<71430 Erie Talons 1110 They hewe thorow helme and 
basenet, And martyrd many a mayle. 1600 Surflet Coun- 
trie Farme HI. xxviii. 485 Apples must be gathered,. by 
hand, .otherwise the fruite would be much martred. 1633 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 1, iv. § 11 Of such Monuments as were 
transmitted to Posterity, it is probable most were martyred 
by theTyrannyof the Pagans. X658S1RT. Browne Hydriot, 
Ep. Ded., Time hath so martyred the Records, that [etc.]. 

5 . To represent as a martyr, nonce-use. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Pref., Though the Picture sett in front 
would Martyr him and Saint him to befoole the people. 
Martyr, variant of Marter, a marten, 
t Martyrago. Obs. nonce-wd. [After virago.~\ 
A female martyr having the courage of a man. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 562 That one speech of a cheer- 
full Martyrago, when she said, farewell Faith .. farewell 
Hope, .but welcome Love. 

Martyrdom (maMtaidom). Forms: see M ar- 
tyr sb.l ; also 4-5 -dam, 4-7 -dome. [OE. mar- 
tyrdom : see Martyr sb. and -dom. Cf. mod.G. 
miirtyrerthum (in Goethe also martyrthum ), Sw., 
Da. martyrdom.\ 

1 . The sufferings and death of a martyr. Also, 
the act of becoming or condition of being a martyr. 

<2900 tr, Bteda’s Hist. 1. vii, Basr wxes cyrice geworht.. 
his prowunge & martyrdome wyrpe. c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 
129 Manije pusend , . here clannesse ihelden and manies- 
kennes martirdom 5 ar fore 3 olede. *297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
9830 He huid it ai wreche of god vor sein tomas martirdom. 
<71386 Chaucer Sec. Hun's T. 274 The palm of martirdom 
for to receyue. 1436 Sir G. Ha ye Law Arms (S.T. S.) 32 
The faith has tane . . strenth tbrou the tribulaciouns and per- 
secuciouns,_and marterdome of haly marteris. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. in. iii. 39 An huge host,. With which he godly Os- 
wald shall suhdew, And crowne with martiredome his sacred 
head. 1634 Breheton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 58 We saw., 
anothershow, representing the martyrdom ofall the Apostles. 
1704 Nelson Fest. 4 Fasts viii. (1739) 101 The Martyrdom 
of the Holy Innocents, .is. .commanded to be for ever cele- 
brated in the Church. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) IT. 
lx. 374 He had spent his time in encouraging catholics to 
persevere to martyrdom for their faith. 

attrib, x688 E velyn Diary 30 Jan., The Martyrdome day 
of K. Charles the First. 

b. transf. 

a 1703 Burkitt On H. 71 , Matt, xiv, xx It is as true a 
martyrdom to suffer for duty, as for faith. 1847-9 Helps 
Friends in C. (1851) I. 107 Social martyrdoms place no saints 
upon the calendar. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 215 
To suffer martyrdom fqr the property and liberty of his 
plunderers and oppressors. 

c. The name given to the N. W. transept of 
Canterbury cathedral, where Becket was murdered. 


1631 Weever A tic. Funeral Mon. 228 Here lies interred 
in the Martyrdome an Archbishop. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. 
I. 551. 1853 A. P. Stanley Mem. Canterb. 65. 
f 2. Slaughter, esp. in to snake martyrdom. Obs. 
1373 Barbour Brute vi. 289 He sic martird 01 ne thair maid, 
That he the furde all stoppit bad. <7x430 Merlin x. 163 As 
soone as the kynge Ban com in-to the medlee he be-gan to 
do so grete martirdom of peple, and so grete Decision, that 
[etc.]. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 188 , 1 shold make grete mar- 
terdom on these Paynyms. 

3 . Torment, torture ; extreme pain or suffering. 

<7 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 602 Who koude ryme in englyssh 
proprely H is martirdom [.rc. in prison] ? c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iv. 117 Yf we were suche as I trowed we 
sholde not suffre the martyrdome that we endure. 1350 
Coverdale Death n. i. 177 Chryste hangynge in great 
Martyrdome vpon the crosse. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hy- 
driot. iii. (1736) 36 Were the Happiness of the next World 
as closely apprehended as the Felicities of this, it were a 
Martyrdom to live. xSxx Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 
(1870) I. v. 139 Only think what martyrdom 1 underwent in 
entertaining, .this prim damsel from one o’clock to seven. 

t Martyre. Obs. Also 4-6 martir(e, 5 -ter. 
[a. OF. martire , earlier martirie (mod.F. martyre) 
eccl. L. martyrium, a Gr. fxaprvpiov, f. paprvp- 
(see Martyr jA).] Torment, torture; extreme 
suffering; also, slaughter (in phr. to make martyre ). 

<7x330 R. Brunne Chron. IF ace (Rolls! 15382 Ouer mykel 
was peir ire, Of so fele to make martire. 1399 Gower Praise 
of Peace 341 Whan him was levere his oghne deth desire 
Than do the yonge children to martire. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
2547 Than thou shalt brenne in greet martyr, c 1430 Merlin 
xiii. 193 It was merveile to se the martire that Gawein made. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 45 0 what payne is to a true louarun- 
fortunat for. to be in contynuel martire. c 1489 — Sonnes 
of Aymon iii. 93 The whiche kyll and slea your folke, And 
put them to a greate marter. 1597 Tofte Laura in Alba 
(1880) Introd. 33 My griefes and martires, which I still 
sustaine. 

Martyred (mautajd), ppl. a. [f. Martyr v. 
+ -ED 1 .] Made to suffer martyrdom; made a 
martyr of; f tormented, mutilated (obs.). 

1580 in Stanyhurst ASneis, etc. (Arb.) 152 Martyred Alban. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 483 What a martyrd anatomy I was. 
1636 Bkathwait Rom. Emp. 289 Seeing such a strange 
spectacle of martir’d faces, 1683 Evelyn Diary 2 Oct., 
His [K. James II] martyr’d and blessed father. i7ri Pope 
Temp. Paine Herehisabodethemartyr’d Phocion claims. 
J 8 SS Browning Before , Who's the. martyred man? 1897 
H. S. Merriman In Kedar's Tents xiv. 154 1 You are always 
kinder to her than you are to me went on the lady in her 
most martyred manner. 1904 Edin. Rev. Jan. 140 The 
martyred legionaries of Sebaste. 

t Martyrement. Obs. [a. OF. martirement , 
f. martirer to Martyr.] Intense suffering. 

1340 Ayenb. 77 Efterward wayes of pouerte, of zorje, and 
of martirement. 

f Martyrer. Obs. [f. Martyr v. + -bbVJ 
One who martyrs. 

X471 Caxton Recuyell fed. Sommer) I. 29 Shall thy moder 
be thy marterar. [A mistranslation : Fr. lias mairastre step- 
mother.] 1552 Lyndesay Monarchy 5807 Those creuell bludy 
bowchouris, Martyreris of Prophetis and Precbouris. 1627 
W. Sclater Exp. 2 These. (1629) 29 To Martyrers of Saints 
[belongs] the depth of hellish torments. 

t Ma'rtyress. Obs. [f. Martyr sb. + -ess.] 
A female martyr. 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) L 107 Alas my fader 
am I bom vnder so vnbappy constellacion for to be a mar- 
teresse and prisonner. 1678 Festa Anglo-Romana 125 St. 
Lucia.. Unspotted Virgin, and Resolute Martyress. 
t Martyrial, a. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. L. martyr- 
em Martyr sb. + -ial. Cf. med.L. martyrialis 
(f. martyrium).'] Befitting a martyr. 

1678 J. J[ones] Brit. Ch. 592 A martyrial breast, and a 
fixed resolution. 

Ma rtyring, vbl. sb. [f. Martyr v. + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Martyr. 

c 893 K. xElfred Or os. (Sweet) 254 Ymbe Cristes taenunga, 
& ymbe his martyrunga [L. passione ]. a 1300 Cursor M. 
9103 pat sare, pat scam, pat martiring, Was neuer sene on 
suilk a king 1 1607 Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 85 This ty- 
rannical! martyring of poore horses. 1692 Locke Toleration 
Hi. jx. Wks. 1727 II. 398 ’Tis well if (Dragooning and Mar- 
tyring can do it. 

Ma’rtyring, ppl. a. [-ING 2.] That martyrs. 
1674 J. B[rian] Haro. Home vii. 45 To bear so many a 
martyring misery. 1830 W. Mackrav Church of Rome 26 
She lighted up the martyring fires of Smithfield. 
t Martyriologer. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. assumed 
Gr. *papTvpio\6fos (f. paprvpiov testimony, martyr- 
dom + -A070S) + -jsr 1.] A martyrologist. 

1643 Prynnk Sov, Power Park Hi. 143 As an ancient 
Martyriologer saith. 

Martyrish. (mautarij), a. nonce-wd. [f. Mar- 
tyr sb. +■ -isn.j Having the air of a martyr. 

1888 F. Barrett Recoiling Vengeance II. vL 83 Awdrey's 
quiet, long-suffering, martyrish manner. 

t Martyrizate, V. In pa,t. and pa.pple. mar- 
tirizate. [f. L. martyrized -, ppl. stem of mar- 
tyrizdre to Martyrtzb.] = Martyr v. i. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. xx Sixtus, the pope suc- 
ceeded Alexander, whiche was martirizate. Ibid. 95 This 
emperour.. martirizate mony trewe peple of Criste. 

Martyrizatioil(maLitir3izeij9ii). [ad. med.L. 
martyrizdtio, f. martyrizdre : see next and -ation.] 
The action of subjecting to martyrdom. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 381 The matirizacion of Seynte 
Thomas of Canterbery. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jonrn. France 
II. 1x5 Three fountains . .which were said lo have burst from 
the ground at the moment of his martyrization. 


MABTYRXZE. 

+b. Ale A. Applied to the various processes to ( 
•which metals were subjected in the laboratory. 

161a B. Jonson Aich. 11. v, Name the vexations, and the 
martyrizations of mettalls, in the worke. 

Martyrize (mautireiz), v. Also 5-7 mar- 
tirizo, 6 marterisse, -ize, 7 -yze, martarize. [ad. 
med.L. martyrizare , f. martyr : see Martyr shA 
and -ize. Cf. F. martyriser, Sp. martirisar, Pg. 
martyrisar, It. marlirizzare.\ 

1. trans. To make a martyr of, cause to suffer 
martyrdom; = Mart yew. i. Now rare. 

c 1450 Mironr Saluacioun 2832 When Abel of wikked 
kayme was slayne and martirizia. 1588 A. King tr. Cani- 
sius' Catech. in CcUh. Tractates (S. T. S.) 185 S. Dympna 
virgin dochter 10 the king of Irland marterissed be hirawin 
father vnder Leo the 3. 1657-83 Evelyn // ist. Re tig. (1850) 

II. 124 Thousands of Christians. .were all martyrized so 
soon as they had finished the work. 1834 Beckford Italy 
II. 207 St. Vincent, .was martyrized near the Cape. 

trans/. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 473 To her my heart 
I nightly martyrize. 

2 . To cause suffering or misery to; — - Martyr z/. 3. 

1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinis Advts.fr. Pam ass. t. i. 

{1674) 2 Many loathsome things present themselves, .to the 
sight . . ; and to behold them is to. martyrize ones self. 1797 
W. Tooke Catk. 7/(1798) III. xiii. 347 note , He martyrized 
them [so. Jews] by stripping them naked in the depth of tiie 
winter, and pouring cold water on their heads. 1803 Mary 
Charlton Wife g Mistress IV. 130, I must still martyrize 
the curiosity of Caroline. 1885 Sully in 19 tk Cent. June 
963 How thought can crucify and martyrise any one. 
f 3. To disfigure or mutilate by the infliction of 
wounds or blows : = Maktyk v. 4 . Ohs. 

1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Banish’d Virg, 106 Mar- 
tyrizing her with so many wounds, that her body was seene 
all over pierced through with stabbes. 1637 Monro Exped. 

11. 151 Now men are marteryzed and cut dowrie..by those 
furious and thund’ring Engines of great Cannon. 1718 Up. 
Hutchinson Witchcraft xiii. 210 Thousands martyrizing 
their own Bodies, by tearing the Flesh. 

4. T o cause to suffer hardship on behalf of a cause. 

1844 Thackeray Box of Novels W ks. (Biogr. ed.) XIII. 402 

The Irish press is at present martyrising the most successful 
member of its body. 1879 L. Wingfield Lords of Sirogue 
1 1 2. i. 12 1 1 would be impolitic to martyrise them too openly. 

b. reft. To make a * martyr J of oneself. 

1887 Miss Bkaddon Like g Unlike x.vviii, She is martyr- 
bin g herself— and for what? 1896 A. Morrison Child of 
the Jago 86 She proceeded to martyrise herself by a show of 
* setting to rights ’ in the room. 

5. intr. To be or become a martyr, rare. 

1324 Will. Malvern in K.Glouc. Citron. (1724) 5S2 Arilde 
that blessed Virgin, Which martyrized at Kinton. 1846 
Landor Albnni g Picturc-d. Wks. II. 14 We must bleed 
and martyrise : no end or remission of our sufferings. 

Plence Ma'rtyrized ppl. a., Ma'rtyriziiig- vbl. 
sh. Also Iffa-rtyrizer, one who martyrizes. 

1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Banish'd Virg. 84 An ex- 
quisite (though martirized) beauty. 1636 Bratuwait Horn, 
Rmp. 141 The martyrizing and bannishing of the Christians. 
1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 83 This noble army, not of 
martyrs but of martyrizers. 1843 Thackeray Mr. g Mrs. 
Frank Berry ii, She only gave a martyrised look, and left the 
room. 1900 A. Lang II ist. Scot. I. xvi. 436 Henry quotes 
the deeds of the murderer Jehu as warrant for his own mar- 
tyrising of a bishop. 

Martyrly (mauto-tli), a. rare. [f. Mabtyb 
sb. + -LY l.J Resembling or characteristic of a 
martyr ; martyr-like. 

1659 Gauden Tears ofCk. Enibl. Trees **4 Without any 
respect to their . . Martyrly Constancy. 1891 G. Meredith 
One of our Conq. III. iii. 47 [He] mused on London’s East, 
and martyrly service there. 

So Ma'rtyrly adv., in a manner befitting a martyr. 
1818 Byron Juan 1. ccxi, The Edinburgh Review and 
Quarterly Treat a dissenting author very martyrly. 1823 
in Spirit Pub. Jruls. 419 Enduring the scorn of all England 
most martyrly. 

Mar fcyrolatry (maitfr^Jatri). [f. Mabtyb 
sb. + -OLATBY.] The worship of martyrs. 

1889 Farrar Lives ofp'athers I. xii. 702 The Christianity 
which he despised, .was mainly associated with a super- 
stitious martyrolatry and a grovelling relic-worship. 1S94 
IVestm. Gaz. 20 Aug. 3/2 This Anarchist martyrolatry began 
with the famous execution at Chicago in 1887. 

t Martyrologe. Ohs. Also 6 marteralage, 
7 martirologe, 8 erron. martyrologue. [a. F. 
martyrologe , ad. med.L. martyrologium : see Mab- 
TYKOLOGY.J = MARTYROLOGY I. 

*Soo Inv. Ch, Goods in Genii. Mag. (Dec. 1837) 569/2 
A marteralage and a sawter. *563-87 Foxk A. g M. (1596) 
41/1 The martyrologe of Isuardus, *6aa Drayton Poly- 
olb. xxiv. 26 She.. Of her deare Countries Saints, the Mar- 
tyrologe would sing. 

; Comb. *716 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 223 There were 
in the same dark ninth Century two Martyrologue-makers. 

b. Iransf — Martyrology x b. 

*63* Wrever Attc. Funeral Mon. 752 Registred in the 
Martirologe of this house. 

Martyrological (mautimlp'dgikal), a. [f. 
Martyrology + -10 + -at..] Pertaining to martyr- 
ology or a martyrologist ; concerning the history or 
sufferings of martyrs. Also rarely Martyrolo-gio a. 

1656 Osborn Adv. Son 1. ii. 60 To be registred in one of 
his [sc. Love’s] Martyrological Ballads, & sung by dairy- 
maids to a pityfull Tune. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card, Cyrus 
i. Hydrior. etc. 37 Some Martyrological Histories. 1849 
Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 288 The meaning of Christian and 
martyrologic symbols. *868 J. H. Blunt Kef. Ch. Eng. I. 
392 Stripped of its martyrological sensationalism, that story 
■offers a good, illustration of the state of feeling in 1314-1515. 
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Martyrologist (maitirp-lodgist). [f. Martyr- 
ology + -ist.] A writer of martyrology; one versed 
in the history of martyrs. 

*676 I. Mather K. Philip's War (1862^ too That famous 
Martyrologist Mr. Fox. 1762-71 H. Walpole Virtue's 
A need. Paint. (17861 V. 133 Samuel Clarke, martyrologist. 
184* W. Spalding Italy g It. Ist. II. 34 The legends of 
tiie martyrologists. 

Martyrologue. rare- 3 , [f. Mabtyb sb . : 
see -LOGUE.] A martyrologist. 

*647 Trapp Comm. Philemon i. 10 The Roman Martyro- 
logue saith, that he was stoned to death at Rome. 1657 — 
Comm. Job xvi. 8 Mr. John Fox the Martyrologue. 

Martyrology (mauii-p-lodgi). See also Mab- 
tiloge, Martyrologe. [ad. med.L. martyrologium, 
a. late Gr. papTvpofoyiov, f. ydprvp Mabtyb slid + 
A 070 S account : see Logos.] 

1. A list or register of martyrs ; spec, a book con- 
taining a list of Christian martyrs and other saints 
in the order of their commemoration, with some 
account of their lives and sufferings. 

1599 Sandys Europie Spec. (1632)95 The Martyrologies of 
such as rendred by their deaths a testimonie to that truth 
which [etc.]. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 335 In 
the ancient Martyrologies of the Church, we meet with 
sundry Relations of the Appearances of Angels. 1846 M as- 
kell Mon. 1 lit. I. p. cxliii, It was at length ordered that 
nothing should he read in the Martyrology, but the name 
and date of the martyrdom of the Saint. 

b. Antiq. The necrology oi a religious house. 

*710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II. 

c. iransf An account of those who have suffered 
death in a cause. 

1659 Genii. Calling Pref., I fear if the xnartyrologie even 
of these suffering times were scanned, Venus and Bacchus 
would be found to have had many more martyrs, than God 
and Loyalty. 1732-8 Neal Hist. Purit. (1822)1. 87 It is 
not within the compass of my design to writea martyrology 
of these times; nor to follow bishop Bonner and his brethren 
through the rivers of Protestant blood which they spilt. 

2. The histories of martyrs collectively ; tiiat de- 
partment of ecclesiastical history or literature which 
deals with the lives of martyrs. 

[Properly a distinct word, as if f. a Gr. type in -Aoywt : see 
-LOGY.] 

1801 Fusele in Lect. Paint, x.vi. (1S48) 377 Monastic-legend 
and the rubric of martyrology. 1849 Macaulay II ist. Eng, 
iv. I. 301 The courage of the survivor was sustained by an 
enthusiasm as lofty as any that is recorded in martyrology. 
*867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 493 We are hereon 
the dangerous ground of martyrology. 

Ma’rfcyrsliip. rare— 1 , [f. Mabtyb sb. + 
-ship.] The status of a martyr. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies iii. (1662) I. 13 [They] now will 
willingly allow Martyrship to those from whom they wholly 
with-held (or grudgingly gave) it before. 

Martyry (mautin), bee also Mabtybb. [ad. 
med.L. martyrium , a. Gr. ixaprvpiov witness, mar- 
tyrdom, f. yhprvp Mabtyb sb. Cf. F. martyrs , 
Sp. mart/rio, Pg. marly rio. It. martirio , mar tiro, 
inarlorio. A derivative of the med.L. word appears 
in OHG. martara, martini (G. mar ter torture).] 

4 1. a. Martyrdom, b. Suffering, torment. Obs. 
c ryz$Metr. Horn. 158 For than pin we our body e, With torlir 
and with martyry e. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 131 
Clemens Alexandrinus cais martyrie the purgation of sin. 

2 . A shrine, oratory, or church erected in memory 
of a martyr ; an erection marking the place of a 
martyrdom or the spot where a martyr’s relics He. 

*708-22 Bingham Grig. Eccl. vm. i. § 8 Wks. 1840 II. 349 
Coustantine . . adorned. .Constantinople with many, .ample 
niartyries. a 1727 Newton Observ. I’roph. Daniel 1. xiv. 
(1733) 2of > Those of the Church are not allowed to go into the 
Ccsmeteries or Mart juries, as they are called, of hereticks. 
1842 J. H. Newman Miracles (1843) 146 The proposed 
Martyry or Church of the Resurrection. 1889 Farrar 
Lives of Fathers I. 86 They met year by year at his mar- 
tyry to celebrate the day of death. *901 T. R. Glover 
Life If Lett. 4 th Cent. vi. 136 On her way back she made 
a deviation to see St. Theda’s martyry. 

Maruglie, maru], obs. forms of Makbow sb. 1 
Marumi (me^nim). Ohs. exc. arch. [a. L. 
marum , ad. Gr. papnv.] A name for two aromatic 

labiate plants (natives of Spain, etc.), Thymus 
Mastichina or herb mastic, and Teucrium Mantm 
or cat-thyme, formerly used Med. as errhines. 

1664 Evelyn Kai. Hurt. Apr. (1679) 13 Slip and set Ma- 
rians. *693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Marwn , an 
Exotic Plant, like in Figure and Vertue to Marjoram. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 131 Mastick Tyme or Marum is 
increased by slips. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpfi., Masti- 
china,, .the herb mastic, or garden marum. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) I. iv. l. 357 The cat is excessively fond of 
some plants, such as valerian, marum, and cat-mint. 1834 
Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1833 II. 268/1 No kitten upon 
a bed of marum ever played such antics. 

Marum, variant ot Marram, beach grass. 
Marvadie, -vedee, -vedi(e : see Mabavedi. 
Marvel (mauvel), sb. Forms : a. 3, 5-7 mer- 
vel, 4 marwayle, -wal(e, -waal, 4-5 znervaille, 
-vaille, -veyle, -vayl, 4- 6mervell, -veile , -vayle, 
4-7 mervaile, 5 merveil(l, -veile , -vale, -veylle, 
-vayll, 5-6 mervaill, -val, -vaylle, -well, Sc. 
-waill(e, 5-7 mervail, 6 merveyll ; #. 4marveil, 

| 4-7 marveile, -vaile, 4-8 marvail, 5 marvilo, 
-veils (marfaylle), 5 6 maivsyle, -vayle, 4-7 
I marvaylle, -vayl, -vaille, 6-7 marvell, 6 ~ 
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marvel. See also Marl sb. 2 [a. OF. merveille 
fem. (mod.F. merveille), a Com. Korn. word-Pr. 
meravelha , Sp. maravilla, Pg. maravilha, It. 
maraviglia , meraviglia , a fem. sing. sb. repr. (with, 
some irregularities of form not lully explained) 
L. niirdbilia, neut. pi. of mvrabilis adj., wonderful, 
f. mirdrl to wonder at.] 
fl- — Miracle i. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16762+147 (Cott.) Mony hut stode & sa^e 
poo mervels doyn in dede, Torned & wore baptized, c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 67 How til hel he vent in hj’, & ol ]>e 
mer walls lie vrocht ]> are - e 1400 Maundev. 1x839) y. 61 
Lord, thi Merveyies ben thi Witnesse, 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 5; b/2, I shal siratche out my hand and dial smyte 
egypte in all my meruajffles that I sbal doo amyd emong 
them, a 1600 Montgomerie Soitn. ii. 13 Praia him, O man ! 
His mervels that remaiks. 

2. A wonderful or astonishing thing; a cause of 
surprise, admiration or wonder; a wonder. 

1*330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 178 Oft tille our Inglts 
men was schewed a mervaile grete, A darte was schot to hem, 
hot non wist who it schete, 1x386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 652 
Neuere yet was herd so grete meruailles. 1387 Trevisa 
IJigden (Rolls) I. 361 In Je vitermeste endes of ]>e world 
falle]> ofte newe meruailles and wondres. 1390 Gower Coif 
II. 70 The worthi Hercules, Whos name schal ben endeles 
B’or the niarveilles whiche he wroglite. 41420 Anturs of 
Arth. 73 pis mekel mervaile pat I shal of mene. c 1450 
Merlin 1. 3 Thei..tolde their maister the marveile of the 
moreyn, that was fallen a-inonge the bestes. 1483 Caxton 
Malory's Arthur Pref. 3 Wherfor it is a meruayl why he is 
nomore renomed in his owns con trey e. 1526 Pi/gr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1331) 39 b, Therfore theyr werkes_ were mer- 
uajdes, but no myracles. *553 Eden Decades To Rdr., It 
was accompted for one of the marueyls of the woilde. 1674 
Brevint Saul at Endor 313 Sprinkle a little of this holy 
water upon j'ourself. . ; it will do Marvails. 1798 Ferriar 
lllustr. Sterne vi. x6S All these curiosities are. .great mar- 
vels for fools. x8o8 Scott Mann. in. xviii, Marvels still the 
vulgar love. x8x8 Byron Ch. II ar. iv. xviii, [Venice] Per- 
chance even d.arer in Iter day of woe, Than when she was 
a boast, a marvel, and a show. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. 

Q. Neighb. vii. (1878) X13 It was a marvel to me afterwards 
ti.at nobody came near me. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 
229 Among other marvels he beheld a hollow brazen horse. 

f b. A subject for surpr.se. Obs. 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 7 It suld nochtbe 
grete mervaillis to se grete weris and bataillis in this warld 
here. 41540 J. Heywqod Four P. P. 701 And whiche of 
you telleth most meruell, And most vnlyke to be true. Shall 
most preuayle. a 1568 Ascham A cholem. 1 (Arb.) 58, I wifi 
tell yovv the most meruell of all, and yet soche a Irothe, as 
no man shall denie it. 
e. Wondertulness. 

1806 M. Arnold TJtyrsis xix, And all the marvel of the 
golden skies. 

d. A wcncleiful example of (some quality). 

1873 Black Pr. Thule xxv. 418 The house was a marvel 
of neatness and comfort. 

3. A wonderful story or legend. Obs. 

13.. K. Alls. 6755 Wite ye eghwar by my weyes, Any 
merveilles by this wayes, That Y myghtedo in storye. 1303 

R. Brunne Handl. Symte 3910 pe porter 3e.de vp tope halle, 
And pj'S merueylc told hem alle. 41400 Destr, Troy 13776 
(heading) Here Ye A Meruayle Of A Lady By Nygra- 
inansy. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E jb, 1 shalle rehtree 
yow merueil which a good lady dyde recount to me. *484 
— Fables of Page v, The whiche inerueylle was announced 
or saj d to the sayd Pope. 

4. Astonishment, surprise, admiration or wonder. 
Obs. or arch. Phrase, ]• 2b have marvel: to be 
struck with astonishment or wonder, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3927 pe lorde and pe gestes 
alie..Had merueyle pat hyt was so, pat he my 31 e swych 
myracle do. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1129 Debt re lombe for 
to deuise, With much meruayle in mynde went. 41386 
Chaucer Sqr.’s T. 79 In al the halle ne was ther spoken a 
word, For merueilie of this knj-ght. 41400 Destr. Trey 
4934 pai-.bade maruell full mekull of pat mayne place. 
41430 Martin 1 Whan the fendes sieu that, they hadden 
rig lit grete feer and gret merveile. 1493 N. Riding Rec. 
U«94) 125 To our great marvile and displeasure. 1535 Cover- 
dale Rev. xvii. 6 VV Leu 1 sawe her I wondred with greate 
mervayle. 1586 A. Day E‘ g. Secretary n. (1625) 26, 1 haue 
great marueile that, .we can by no possibility be a re of j'our 
being. 1387 Mirr. Mag., Bi eunitsx.lv, Our peace did all to 
ioy and mamaile move. x6ox W. 'I'. Ld. Reruy's Ch'. Can- 
sid. 8 To the great meruaile of the French themselues, [he] 
consented that his sonnes should compound with the French. 
x6x8 Rowlands .Sacred Mem. 31 They said with maruell 
and great admiration, How strange and sodaine is this alter- 
ation? 1805 Scott Last Minstr. h. xxxii, Use lessens 
marvel, it is said. 1884 IV, Morn. News 11 Sept. 4/3 Sir 
Richard Cross, .is. . to nobody, if the look of marvel in bis 
eyes may be trusted, a greater marvel than to himself. 

fb. Phr. To marvel (— F, h merveille ): won- 
derfully. Ohs. 

4x500 Melusinc 348 Wherof they were al joy full & glad to 
mertiayll. 

5. Phrases, -p It is marvel : it is a wonder (obs.). 

What marvel no marvel : — what wonder, no 

wonder (arch, or rhetorical). 

4x380 Wyclif Wks. (1880? 265 It is grett meruaile pat god 
. .distrolep not alle pis cursed peple. c 14Z0 Lylg. Assembly 
of Gods 103 Hit was gret merueyle how I mj'ght endure. 
C1450 Cursor M. 17406 (Laud) No marvayle though ye vs 
not trow. 1470-85 Malory A rthur vu. ix. 225 Merueylle me 
thynketh said the grene knygbt to the damoysel why j'e re- 
buke this noble knygbte as ye doo. 1526 Pi/gr. Perf (W- de 
W. 1S31) 2 b, And no meruaj'le, For in thesyght of thedeite 
resteth all. 1529 S, FtswSupplic. Beggars (1871) 3_ Is it any 
merueile that youre people so compleine of pouertie? 1545 
Brinki.ow Comfl. xi. (1874) 26 It is merueL.that fyre de- 
scend not down from heauen. 1607 H heron Wks, I. 204 It 
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is no meruaile though there bee euery where so many 
empty soules. 16x1 Bible Transl. Pref. f 4 And what 
maruaile? — Ecclus. xvi. 11 It is merueile, if he escape 
vnpunished. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. 
(1626) 31 No maruell then, if Trees make their shoots, and 
put their spraies disorderly. _ 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 

1. § 10, I say, it is no Marvail. .that he could think of no 
better way [etc.]. 1813 Scott Ld, of Isles in. xxvii, No 
marvel, ’mid such musings high, Sleep shunn’d the monarch’s 
thoughtful eye. 1857 Buckle Clviliz. I. x. 609 What marvel 
if. .the most insignificant trifles should swell into matters 
of the highest importance i 
'(■ b. with inf 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1985 A myst and a merkenes was mer- 
uell to se. a 1400-50 Alexander 3x8 How he is merkid 
& made is mervaile to neuyn. Ibid. 1245 Slik a mynd vn-to 
me ware meruaill {Dull. MS. mervell]"to reken. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xvi. i. 664 And eyther made grete loye of 
other, that it were merueylje to telle. 

6. Marvel of Peru, of the World. The plant 
Mirabilis Jalapa, native of tropical America, with 
handsome funnel-shaped flowers of various colours 
which expand towards night: = Four o’clock i. 

1597 Gerarije Herbal 11. lilt. 272 The maruell of Peru, or 
the maruel of the world. x66o Sharrock Vegetables 28 In 
the seed of Mervayle-of-the- world . . you must chuse out such 
flowers as be variable while they blow. 1721 Mortimer Hush. 
(ed. ,5) II. 230 Marvel of Peru, so termed from its wonderful 
variety of Flowers on the same Root. i88z Garden 6 May 
317/3 Marvel of Peru, .will look well at the back part of the 
borders. 

7. Comb., as marvel-monger ; marvel-loving adj. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvm. xcii, The Marveilmongers 

grant that He Was moulded up but of a mortal metal. 1903 
Edin. Rev. Apr. 326 The marvel-loving chronicler, 

+ Marvel, a. Obs. [a. OF. meroeil adj., evolved 
from merveille sb. : see prec.l Marvellous, won- 
derful. 

13. . E. E. Alllt. P. C. 81 pis is a meruayl message a man 
for to preche. ex 420 Pailad. on Husb. v. 87 Eke meruel 
thinge affermeth Marcyal. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 880 And 
vnder a tre he doune hym leyde, A meruayle sweuene po con 
he mete. Ibid. 1429 Bot when hey seyn his merfeyie sy^t. . 
pey cryede god mercy alle pat ny3t. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
xiv. 422 And also, sir, to you 1 tell The meruellest thyng 
that euer fell. 1470-85 Malory A rthur n. xiv. 92 He is the 
merueyllest knyijt that is now lyuyng. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. 384 They. . dyd.yher feates of armes mervaile to 
recorde. 1525 Ibid. II, liii. [lii.] 188 They were the falsest 
people and of the merueylest condycyons y l were in all the 
royalme. 1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat, 1. xvii, Thys is now 
one of the mervelest conclusyons that ever I herd. 

Marvel (m auvel) , v. Now only literary. Forms: 
see the sb. [a. OF. merveillier, f. merveille : see 
pi ec. sb. Cf. Sp. maravillar , Pg, maravllhar , It. 
maramgliare , meravigliare .] 

1. intr. To be filled with wonder or astonish- 
ment ; to be struck with surprise. (In mod. use a 
stronger word than wonder.) a. without construc- 
tion. 

13. . K. Alls. 53x4 Also the kyng was meruelynde, A cry 
he hereth gret behynde. C1374 [see Marvelling ppl. a.], 
c 1450 Merlin i. 3 When the hetrdessye their bestes so deyen 
in the feldes, thei meryeyled gretly. 1563 Homilies 11. 
Rgceiv. Sacrament 1. 1 iii iij, Take then this lesson.. that 
when thou goest vp to the reuerent Communion.. thou mar- 
veil with reuerenee. 1632 Sanderson Sent. 481 Let vs not 
mervaile if he begin to deale something strangely. 178a 
Wolcot in J. J. Rogers Opielg Wks, (1872) 22 The Queen 
turned up the whites of her eyes, marvelling. 1839 J. H. 
Newman Par. Serm. IV. xix. 333 A religious mind is ever 
marvelling, and irreligious men . . scoff at it because it does, 
b. const, at, formerly + of, + on, 'p upon, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. it. pr. v. 32 (Camb. MS.), I wondre 
gretely pat men meruaylen on swyche thynges. c 1375 
Cursor M. 11271 (Fairf.) What they had herd & sene thei 
told Alle marvailid on. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1 . ( Katerine ) 
hi Bot pu suld mouse here & merwall, of hewine & erth. 
0x425 Cursor M, 18774 (Trin.) Gode men of galile wher 
vpon merueile 3ee? 1535 Jove A pel. 'find ale (Arb.) 37 
Meruel not at this thyng. 1590 Spenser P. Q, 11. ix 43 
Guyon mervayld at her uncouth cace. 1605 in xo th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 372 Let not any man mervaylle 
of the manyfould downefalles into synne. i 665 Bunvan 
Grace Ab. t* 41 Presently I found two things within me at 
which I did sometimes marvel. 1667 Milton/ 3 . L. ix. 551 Into 
the Heart of Eve his words made way, Though at the voice 
much marveling. 1841^. Spalding Italy ty It. I si. III. 250 
Their annual liquefaction of the blood of Saint Januarius, 
over which they never tire of marvelling. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. xiii. 142 She was one of those whose lot in life 
drives us to marvel at the inequalities of human destiny. 

indirect passive. 1583 R. Tanner JProb. Confect. B iijb, 
It is a thing greatly to bee meruayled at. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay’s Voy, 1. viii. 7 b, It is not to be mar- 
ueiled at thogh they haue great plentie of such pnllen. 

C, with, clause, expressing the object of wonder. 

: *390 Gower Conf. I. 1x7 Now schalt thou noght forthi 
mervaile That I doun fro my Charr alihte. *465 Poston 
Lett, II. 220 , 1 merveyll that I here no tidyngges from yow 
hough ye have do at the assises. 1538 Starkey England 
1. iii. 88, I can not agre wyth you, but rather I maruayle 
that you can say so. 1611 Bible Gal. j. 6. *784 Cowprr 
Task tv. 713 , 1 marvelled much that. . his Beauties had then 
first Engaged my wonder. 1820 Scott Abbot ii, I marvel 
your ladyship could bear so long with her insolence. 

d. const, inf. 

1535 Coverdalk Ps. xlvii. 3 They marveled, to se soch 
thinges. 1535 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (1902)1. 
437, 1 cannot a little marvayle to understand that, .ye have 
[etc.]. 1582 N. Liciiekield Castavheda’s Cong. E. Ind. 1. ix. 
23 He sboulde not meruaile to see them bring theyr weapons. 

2. To feci astonished curiosity; to ask oneself 
wonderingly. Const, interrogative clause. 
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<71380 Wyclip Wks. Ci 8 80) 366, 1 merueyle wher pe pryue- 
legis coin men alonde wher by [etc.]. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 7 
Everich be himself merveilleth What thing it is that me so 
eilleth. c 1400 Melayne 529 Tbay mervelde why the bellis 
so range. <71470 Henry Wallace vm. 497 Sotheroun mar- 
ueld giflf it suld be Wallace. 1530 Palsgr. 581/1, 1 marvayle 
what you meane. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. 1. ii. 238 , 1 maruell 
where Troylus is. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 45, 

I cannot but marvaile from what Sibyl or Oracle they stole 
the Prophesie of the worlds destruction by fire. 1875 
Mrs. Randolph Wild Hyacinth I. 44 Christian was mar- 
velling more and more what her father could possibly want 
with her. 

■f 3 . a. refl. — senses 1 and 2. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. Wace (Rolls) 963 Merueille pe 
nought gyf pey haue grace, ffraunchise & fredom topurchace. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 1314 My lorde meruailles hym mekylle 
..Why thow morthires hismene. <71400 Maundf.v. (Roxb.) 
xv. 70 , 1 meruailed me gretely. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
ii. 15 Blanchardyn . . coude not merueylle hym self to moche 
..of the dyuerse and strange, werkes that he perceyued. 
1548 Geste Pr. Masse B iv b, I maruel me muche that many 
of them, .haue in earnest meyntenaunce transubstanciation. 

t b. impers. Me marvels : = I marvel, (occas. 
with, direct obj.) Obs. 

c 1325 .Song of Yesterday 97 in E. E. P. (1862) 135 Me 
meruayles ouer al pat god let monymon croke and elde. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 65 Me meruailesof my boke. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 277 So that the more me merveilleth, 
What thing it is mi ladi eilleth. ? 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
II. 75 Me merveilith moche of thin lewidheed 1 01425 

Cursor M. 11671 (Trin.) Marye he seide me merueilep pe 
pat seest pe hexenes of pis tre. 1496 Dives $ Paup. (W. de W.) 
lilt. x. avb, Me meruaylleth moche why Cryste taught 
more that yonge riche man the commaundementes of the 
seconde table than of the fyrste. 

+ e. pass. = senses 1 and 2. (Chiefly const, of.) 
X390 Gower Conf. II. 196 Wherof the world is yit mer- 
veiled Of the maistries that he wroghte. 01400-50 Alex - 
ander 3218 He. .Was on pe make of pat mote 1103 1 mer- 
valled a lytyll. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 324, I am 
greatly marveled of the letters ye have sent me. Ibid. 
cclxxiii. 409 They are all greatly marneyled. .that, .ye wolde 
nat yssue out of your strayie to fight with them, 
f 4 . irons. To wonder or be astonished at. 
(Often in pass, with clause attached.) Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Judith x. 7 [Thei]. .stone^ende merueileden 
[Vulg. viirati sunt] ful miche the fairnesse of hir. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 2062, I merveile thee asking this demande. 
*432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 233 Hit is to be mervaylede how 
that so hevy a thynge myghte be soe erecte. 1513 Douglas 
ASneis i. xi. 31 Thai mervalk the riche giftis of Eneas. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 441 It mygln well be marveyled 
howe they endured so long. 1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. 
Faith 46 That were, surely, worth the lerning, and much to 
be marvailed, if [etc.]. 1623 Bacon Ess , Deformity (Arb.) 
255 Let it not be Maruelled, if sometimes they proue Ex- 
cellent Persons. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd i. 
(1827) 33 Sir Knicht did hing a while on wing, Marvellin’ 
the meanin’ o’ that thing. 

f 5 . To cause to wonder ; to astonish. Obs. 

01400 Berlant 4 Josaphat 260 (Harl. MS.) pis meteyng 
meruaild all his mode. 1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) II. 369 
There were iij. sustyrs as of oon pulcritude, whiche mer- 
uaylede theirebeholders. 1470-85 Malory A rthur xvu i. 665 
One thynge merueilied me. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 
505 This mater maruellis me [etc,]. 1567 Satir. Poems 

Reform, vii. 15 It dois merwell me Quhat causit lies the 
Lordis of Scotland Tak on ane enterpryse of sic folie. 

t Marvellable, a. Obs. [a. OF. merveillable : 
see Marvel v. and -able.] = Marvellous. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430 b/2 God-.wyllyng hym self 
shewed wonderful and meruaylable. c 1500 Melusine 177 
Theire meruayllable shottyng with gonnes & arowes. 

+ Marvella’tion. Obs. (Meant as a vulgar- 
ism.) [f. Marvel v. + -avion.] Cause of wonder. 

1599 Peele Sir Clyom. Wks. (Rtldg.) 518/1 Why, it is 
marvellation to see. 

Marvelling (ma-jvelir)'), vbl. sb. [f. Marvel 

W. + -IN 0 1 .] The action of the verb Marvel. 

_ 0x430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 40 Whiche hath turned vs alle 
in suche stonyynge and merueylyng. 1552 Latim iss. Sepn. 
3 rd Simd. Epiph, (1584) 305 Which word [of God], If it light 
vpon a good ground-.it turneth with his strength the same, 
and bringeth a meruaylyng. 1592 Stow Ann. an. 1280, 300 
On S. Martins euen a great thunder ouerthrew manyhouses 
and trees in England, to the maruailing of many. 

Marvelling (mauvelii)), ppi. a. [f. Marvel 
v. + JNG 2 .] That marvels. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. Met. iii. 5 (Camb, MS.) Thanne 
..phebus. .smyteth with his beernes in marveylyrige Eyen. 
1839 Bailey Pestus vi. (1852) 78 These same marvelling eyes 
of mine. 1841 D’Israei.i Amen. Lit. (1867) 2x2 They. .im- 
pressed on the marvelling reader that [etc.]. _ 

Hence Ma'rvellingly adv., in a marvelling manner. 
189x 6. M eredith One af our Cong. III. viii. 155 Nataly 
marvellingly named Mrs, John Corwyn. 

Marvellous (mauvelas), a., (sb.) and adv. 
Forms; a. 4-7 merveil(l)ou3, 4 mervilous, mer- 
velis, merva(i)lous(e, merveile s, merveilows, 

4- 6 mervel(l)ous(e, 5 mervel(l)us, mervey lions, 
mervelo(i)se, merveyleux, -l(i)ouse, mexvel- 
ious, mervelyows(e,mexwaluts, 6mervaylous(e, 
7 mervailous; p. 4 marvelliows, 5 marvelus, 

5- 6 marveylous, 6 marvaylus, marvayl(l)ous, 
(Sc.) marwolus, 7 marvellous, 6-9 marvelous, 6- 
marvellous. Superl. 4-5 merveillousest, -oust 
(-ous), mervelyouste(ste, merviloste, merveil- 
uste,6marvelloussest. [a. OF. merveillos (mod .F. 
merveilieux), f. merveille : see Marvel sb. and 
-ous. Cf Sp. maravilloso, It. meravigliosol\ 


MARVELLY. 

A. adj. Such as to excite wonder or astonish- 
ment ; wonderful, astonishing, surprising. 

13.. K. Alis. 6445 Another folk bysyde ther is, Switbe 
merveillous folke, y-wis. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
228 Men norise childre per inne, on merveilous wise. 1362 
Langl. P. PL A. ix. 59 pe Meruiloste Meetynge Mette I 
me penne pat euere dremede driht In drecchynge. 0 1400 
Stockh. Aled. MS. 141 A maruelliows drink. ? 0 1400 Morte 
A rth. 129 Sir Lucius . . That es pe meruelyousteste mane pat 
on rnolde lengez. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1572 And all of tnarbill 
was made with meruellus bestes. c 14x0 Master of Game 
(MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, For certeyne it is pe merueiluste 
beeste pat is. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1513 Where I 
behelde the meruelous story That euer I yet saw in any 
pycture. <71450 Merlin iii. 56 Ther Pendvagon dide mer- 
veloise knyghthode a-mongebis enmyes. 1471 Ripley Comp . 
Alch, v. x. in Ashm. (1652) 150 Lyke to the Raynbow mer- 
velose unto syght. 1470-85 Malory A rthur n. xix. 99 Balyn 
and Balan foughte to gyders the merueillous batail that euer 
was herd of. 1502 Atkynson tr. De Imitations in. v. 199 
The marueylous warkes of god. 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 
39 The marwolus conceptione and birth of Iesus Christ. 
1548 Latimer Plonghers (Arb.) 29 Moyses was a meruelous 
man,agood man. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titusn. 13 Finally, 
he shall be glorious, yea merueilous in his Saints. 1651 
Hobbes Am0/4.n. xxvi.148 Miracles are Marvellous workes: 
but that which is marvellous to one, may not be so to another. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. vu. X423 We nothing know, but what 
is Marvellous; Yet what is Marvellous, we can’t believe. 
1802 Worusw. Resol. 4 Independ. vii, I thought of Chatter- 
ton, the marvellous Boy. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 
352 Nature always makes her changes with a marvellous 
economy. 

1). spec. Of poetic material : Concerned with the 
supernatural. 

17x5 Pope Iliad Pref., Fable may be divided into the 
probable, the allegorical, and the marvellous. .. The mar- 
vellous fable includes whatever is supernatural, and especially 
the machines of the gods. X869T0ZER Highl. Turkey II. 
259 The marvellous element is introduced with such perfect 
simplicity.. as to appear perfectly natural. 

c. The marvellous ; that which is prodigious 
or extrnvagantly improbable. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones Contents vm. i, A wonderful 
long chapter, concerning the marvellous. 1755 J ohnson s.v., 
The marvellous is used, in works of criticism, to express 
any thing exceeding natural power, opposed to the probable, 
1761G1BBON Misc. Wks. (x8i4)V. 488 The history of Richard I 
of England, is alluring by the marvellous. 1825 Water- 
ton Wand. S. A mer. 1. ii. (1879) 127 The first have erred 
by lending a too willing ear to the marvellous. 1873 M. 
Arnold Lit. $ Dogma (1876 53 The prodigies and the mar- 
vellous of Bible-religiou are common to it with all religions. 

d. Marvellous apple = Balsam apple', see 

Bat, sam 10. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. lxxxviii. 442 Charantia, Balsam 
apple, the male, Maruelous apples. . the Marvelous apples 
are named Charantia. Ibid. 443 The Oyle of Momordica, 
or Maruelous Apples, .putteth away al scarres and blemishes, 
if it be applyed thereto. 1866 Hogg Fruit Plan. (ed. 3) 31 
(Apples) Marvellous. Fruit small and oblate. 

+ 33. sb. [ — F. merveilieux .] An exquisite, 
dandy. Obs. rare. 

1819 Metropolis (ed. 2) II. 57, I did not stay very late at 
the party ; and our marvellous promised to give us a list of 
the company.. the ensuing day. [C£ p. 59 Our military 
Exquisite.] 

■f C. adv. » Marvellously. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 174 Sir, ouer meru0ilou.se 
our duellyng here is hard, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 52 
Merveylpuse grete & hye. *530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. Frol., 
Sayd y 1 he woldbe mervelous glad. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
cxliv. [cxlv.] 3 Greate is the Lorde, & maruelous worthy to 
be praysed. 1590 Shaks. PI ids. N. iv. i. 26, I am maruellous 
hairy about the face. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. hi. (1651) 
264 The country.. hath a marveilous fair prospect. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. 408 To SeKamo ttjs iroAews will have a sense 
marvellous coincident therewith. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scan • 
dal iv. i, Here’s my great uncle, Sir Richard Ravelin, a 
marvellous good general in bis day. 

Marvellously (mauvelusli), adv. [-ly 2,] 
In a marvellous manner or degree. 

<7 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 93 His dede com him 
suythe meruellosly. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vu. 159 And 
Ioseph mette merueillously how the mone and the sonne, 
And the elleuene sterres hailsed hym alle. <7x470 Henry 
Wallace iv. 151 He with power partyt merwalusly. 1530 
Palsgr. 425/1 He his mervaylously come up within a yere 
or two. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's Voy. iv. ix. 
121 b, The children of Israel, .had maruellously passed dry 
foote through the redde sea. 1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 
(1645) 127 His tutelar Angel stil mervailously garded him. 
17x0 TatlerlSo. 100 ? 2 The People of this Land be mar- 
velously given to Change. 1874 Motley Barneveldl. ii. 137 
The King was marvellously out of humour. 1881 Lady 
Herbert Edith 7 Her hands and feet were marvellously 
small, 

Marvellousness (ma-ivelssnes). [-NESS.] 
The quality of being marvellous. 

1557 Sarum Primer L vij, Open myne iyes, and I shall 
consider the merveilousnesse of thy lawe. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World 1. xi. § 2. 204 The maruelousnesse of some 
workes.. hath beene the cause of this slaunder. 1794 Kir- 
wan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) I. 452 The sublimity and marvel- 
lousness of these stupendous operations. x 85 a H. Spencer 
First Princ. 1. iii. § 17 (1875) 56 Habit blinds us to the mar- 
vellousness of this phenomenon. 

t Ma’rvelly, a. and adv. Obs. Forms : 4-5 mer- 
velly, 5 compar. marfeyllogur. [f. Marvel sb. 
+ -ly.] = Marvellous, Marvellously. 
c *330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1691 Merueyloslike 
[v.r. Meruelly] was he hardy. <1x420 Chron. Vilod. 1370 
Pis miracle was do )ms as ychaue sayde, & more marfeyllogur 
ben y telle cone, c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) rs6 Jit saw 
I nevyr so mervelly a syne Shapyn upon the skyes. 
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Ma'rvelment. rare. [f. Marvel sb. + mf.nt.] 
The condition of marvelling. 

1823 T. G. Wainf.wright Ess. 4- Crii. (1880) 311 The 
sample which genuine travellers occasionally expose to the 
marvelment of the commons. 

+ Sffa'rvelness. Obs. [f. Marvel a. + -ness.] 
= Marvellousness. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life no Of wylfull pouert on his 
wyse takyn procedis vertues & meruilnes vntrowed. 
Marver (maMvai), sb. [Corruptly a. F. marbre : 
see Marble sb. 3.] A polished slab of marble or 
iron upon which glass-blowers roll and shape the 
plastic glass while still on the blow-pipe. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4 Gl. 169 The next operation 
is to roll the glass on, .a smooth horizontal iron plate called 
the marver, a name corrupted from the French word 1 marbre . 
1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 132 [One of the men] rolls the 
lump of glass on a flat slab of stone called a * marver ’. 

Hence Ma'rver v., to roll (glass) upon a marver. 
1852-4 Cycl. Use f. Arts (ed, Tomlinson 1866) I. 768/1 He 
then marvers it, . . and placing the hot glass in a brass 
mould [etc.]. 

Marvyl(e, marvile, obs. forms of Marvel. 
Marwe, -whe, obs. forms of Marrow. 

Mary (me-ni). Forms: 1 Maria, 1-6 Marie, 

3 Orm. Marge, 5-7 Marye, 5 -Mary. [OE .Maria, 
Marie , a. L. Marfa , a. Gr. Mapia, Mapiap, a. Heb. 
Qi"]10 Miryam, Miriam (the name of the sister 0/ 
Moses, Exod. xv.).] A female Christian name. 

I . The mother of Jesus Christ, commonly called 
the (Blessed) Virgin Mary, or Saint Mary. 

Herb Mary : see Herb sb. 7 b. 

c loso Ags. Gosp. Matt. i. 16 Iacob gestrynde Joseph 
marian wer. [Lindisf. maries, Rushw. maria, Hatton marie.] 
a 1175 Cott. Horn. 237 Acenned of ]>am unwemmede mede 
saute Marie, c 1200 Ormin 2335 pe laffdi3 Sannte Mar3e. 
c 1394 P. PI, Crede 48 pei [the Carmelites] makep hem 
Maries men . . And Hep on our Ladie many a longe tale. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 691 Maydon mary pat holy 
virgyne. 1830 Rossetti Blessed Damoxel ii, A white rose 
of Mary’s gift For service meetly worn, 
b. In asseverations (cf. Marry ini.'). 

C1350 Will. Palerne 838 Be Marie in heuene. Ibid. 955 
For Marie loue of heuene. c 1410 Sir C leges 259 Be God 
and Seint Mari. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xvii, Help, Calyope, 
and wynd, in Marye name ! 1530 Proper Dyaloge in Roy 

Rede me tArb.) 149 By seynt mary syr that is a starcke lye. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apo)h. 147 By saint Marie, I begynne 
to doubte whether [etc.]. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. ii. 33 
By Holy Mary (Butts) there’s knauery. a 1650 SirLambe- 
well 500 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 160 He bad his barons 
giue iudgment, ‘ or I will my-selfe, by mary gent Y 

e. Combinations and phrases : Mary-ale, a 
merry-making held on a festival of the Virgin 
Mary ; mary -bud (obs. exc. in echoes of Shaks.), 
the bud of a marigold ; f Saint Mary day, one of 
the festivals of the Virgin Mary (cf. Lady-day); 

J Saint Mary garlic, some unidentified plant; 
Mary-lily, the white or Madonna lily ; f Saint Mary 
maythe (see Maythe) ; f Saint Mary priest, 
a chaplain employed to say mass in honour of the 
Virgin Mary; -f (S aint) Mary’s bath [tr. L. balneum 
Marias.] , see Bath sb . 1 i 4 ; (Saint) Mary’s flower, 
(a) the Rose of Jericho, Anastatica hierochuntina\ 
(^)theWestern Australian genusMaria}itfaes(Tieas. 
Bot. x866); Mary-sole, local name for the whiff, 
JRhombtis megasloma, or the smear-dab, Pleuro- 
neclesmicrocephalus ; i* Mary’s seal, Black Bryony, 
Lady’s seal 3 ; + Saint Mary’s seed, Sonchus 
oleraceus ; Saint Mary thistle •= Lady’s thistle, 
Carduus Marianus. 

>857 ’'Mary-ale [see Ale A. 3]. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. n. iii. 
25 And winking *Mary-buds begin to ope their Golden eyes. 
expo MS. Askmol. 43 in S. Eng. Leg. p. xiv, 25 *St. Marie 
dai in leynte. c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 232 Tak talow 
of an hert, such as he pyssep by twene two seynt mary dayes. 
*623 Markham Eng. House™, i.i. (ed. 2), Take the stalke of 
Saint *Mary Garlycke, and burne it. 1893 Westm.Gaz. 
24 Feb. 5/1 The white flower of the Italian painters is the 
*Mary-Lily. 1446 Bury Wills (Camden) 231 Capellano vul- 
gariter nuncupato *seyntmaripriest. 1600 Surflet Country 
Farm 1. xii. 76 For them that are more dainty and delicate, 
you shall distill the said snailes in *Martes bath [orig. 
au lain de Marie]. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 105 Rose 
of Jericho. .The Jews call it Kaf Maryam, or St, *Mary's 
Flower. 1822 *Mary sole [see lantern-fish, Lantern sb. 9]. 
1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 221 Lemon Dab. Smooth 
Dab... Mary-sole, Devonshire. 1600 Svccfust Country Fartn 

II. ii. 204 Iesamin, '"'Maries seale [orig. seau nostre dame], 
muske roses. 1597 Gerardk Herbal App., S. *Maries seede 
is Southistle seede. Z579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 635 
Make broth of S. "Mary Thistle. 

2 . Australian slang. A native woman. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug, 2/1 The vessels generally 
average a little over xoo tons, 130 to 130 1 boys’ and Marys 
may be regarded as an average full cargo. 1898 Davitt 
Life ff Progr. A ustralasia 1. 273 If a Kanaka has a ‘ Mary * 
on ‘ enlisting ’ the woman comes too and works like a man. 
+ 3 . Mary royal (Sc.) : see quot. Obs. 

1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I..413 That thair be cunyeit 
anepenny of silver callit the Marie ryall. 

Mary, obs. f. Marrow sb. 1 , Marry ; var. Mebi 1 . 
Mary all, variant of Marial 1. 

Marybot, -buck, obs. forms of Marabout. 
Maryee, obs. form of Marish. 

Marye, obs. form of Marrow sb. 1 , Marry. 
Maryes, obs. form of Marish. 
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Marygo(u)ld(e, mary gowles : see Marigold. 
t MaryMuclic(li)o. Obs. (See quota.) 

x6xo Markham Masterp. 11. cxvi. 4T5 The string-halt, of 
some called the mary-hinchcho, is asodaine twitching vp of 
the horses hinder legges. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 111. 
u, Poore soule, shee has had a Sringhalt, the Maryhinchco. 

Marymass (me^rimajs). Also 6-7 Sc. Mary- 
mess. [f. Mary + Mass $£.l] 

1 . A festival of the Virgin Mary, esp. J (a) in 
OE., Candlemas, 2 Feb.; ( b ) the Assumption, 15 
Aug. (now only local Sc.) ; f (c) latter Marymass, 
the Nativity of the Virgin, 8 Sept. Also attrib. in 
t Marymas fast, Marymass holidays. 

c xooo Menologium 20 (February) And paes embe ane niht 
past we Marian mssssan healdaS. . for pan heo Crist on pam 
d.'cjje. .brohte to temple. 1053 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 
2Q0 Ehta dajas to Ssere asrre sanctas Marian maissari and 
ehta da^as to Saere seftran sancta Marian msessan. 1492 
Acta Dam. Cone. (1839) 265/2 pe somitie of j° merkis. .at pe 
fest of Sanct lohne pe baptist callit midsummer nixt tocum, 
& ane vther j° merkis at pe latter marymess nixt fiareftir. 
X546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 34 This letter marymess. 
1578 Whetstone 1st Pt. Promos 4 Cass. 11. v, Tenne to one 
1 read his fortune by the Marymas fast. 1823 Galt R. Gil- 
haize xiv, Was na it my Lord himsel’, at last Marymas, 
when he sent for me to make a hoop to mend her leg. 1903 
Glasgow Herald 20 Aug., Irvine Harbour, Marymass 
Holidays. [Work suspended between Friday 21 Aug. and 
Tuesday 25 Aug.] 

t 2 . A mass in honour of the Virgin Mary ; in 
1 6th c. used in the asseveration by the Mary mass. 
X532 More Confut. TindaleNV%. 715/2 She. .saydehewer 
worthy by the mary masse to be hanged by the necke. 1553 
Respubliea 11. ii. xi (Brandi) 301 Yea, by the Marye Masse. 
1852 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 1. 264 The gilds in the 
parish often helped to keep up the Mary-Mass. 

Mary-muffe, variant of Marry-mufj? Obs. 
Marynal, variant of Marinal. 

Marynar(e» -neer, obs. forms of Mariner. 
Marynel, -eller : see Marinal, Maeinaller. 
Maryner(e, -n.es : see Mariner, Meuriness. 
Maryology, variant of Mariology. 

Maryoner, obs. form of Mariner. 

Marys, variant of Maris Obs., womb. 

Marys(e, -ysh(e, obs, forms of Martsh. 
Maryskyn, variant of Maroquin. Obs. 
Marysse, -yssh(e, obs. forms of Marish. 
Marz, obs. form of March sb . 1 (the month). 
Marzepa(i)ne, Marzipan : see Marchpane. 
Marzhaunt, obs. form of Merchant. 

Mas. Also 6-7 masse, 7-9 mass, 7 mes, 8-9 
mass. Cf. also Mast sb . 1 [Shortened f. Master j 3 .J 
+ 1 . A vulgar or jocular shortening of master , 
usually followed by a proper name or official title. 

1575 Gamnt. Gurton Prol. 12 Mas Doctor was sent for, 
these gossyps to staye. Because he was Curate, and estemed 
full wyse. 1578 Whetstone 1st Pt. Promos 6- Cass, v.v, 
Well, masse Grimball. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 4 An 
Archb. is very weafcely defended by masse Dean, a 1592 
Greene fas. IV, v. iv, What sees Mas Lawyer in this state 
amiss? 1605 B. Jonson Volponen. i, Is Mass’ Stone dead ! 
1625 — Staple of N. 11. iv, Sir, by both Your worshipfull 
Titles, and your name Mas Broker, Good morrow. 1678 
Butler Hud. m. ii. 1239 The Isle of Wight.. Where Hin- 
derson, and th’ other Masses, Were sent to Cap Texts, and 
put Cases, a 1722 Mrs. Centlivre Ptatanick Lady 1, i, Is 
there any thing so disagreable on earth as the sayings of 
Miss and Mass repeated? 

2 . Mas John, applied jocularlyorcontemptuously 
to a Scottish Presbyterian minister, in contradis- 
tinction to an Anglican or Roman clergyman, arch. 

?x66x Jeh. Taylor Serm. Wks. 1850 VIII. 533 To prefer 
the private minister before the public, the presbyter before 
a bishop,, .and Mas John before the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
167a Marvell Reh, Transp. 1. 136 In. .Scotland there were 
I know not how many Mas Johns restored in one day to the 
work of their Ministry. X682 H. More Contin. Remark . 
Stories 27 The Narration.. being rather a Colluctation of 
Mes John and the Presbytery on one side, and the foul 
Fiend., on the other side. 1695 Sage Fund. Charier 
Presbyt. (1697) 395 But Mas John takes the Chair without 
Election ; and would not be a little grated if the best Laird 
in the Parish should be his Competitor. 1790 Burke Fr, 
Rev. Wks. V. 44 These new Mess-Johns in robes and 
coronets. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish i. 14 The bairns, when 
they saw me coming, ran crying to their mothers, ‘ Here’s 
the feckless Mess-John.’ 1826 Scott Woods! xxviii, You 
are not, I apprehend, either a Catholic priest or a Scotch 
Mass-John to claim devoted obedience from your hearers. 
Mas, obs. f. Mass sb. 1 , and makes , Make v. 
Masage, -aker, obs. ff. Message, Massacre. 
Masalyne, Masar, obs. ff. Maslin 1, Mazer. 
Maseabado, variant of Musoovada. 
Mascagnine (mseskre-nyain). Min, Also -in. 
[Named by Karsten 1800, after the discoverer, Prof. 
Mascagni : see -ine.] =next. 

1B36 T. Thomson Min., Geol., etc. I. 95 Sulphate of Am- 
monia, Mascagnine. i&tfi Penny Cycl.Hvcp'pb H* 3°8A Mas- 
cagnin, 1849 Watts tr. Gmelin’s Handhk. Client. II. 462. 

Mascagnite (mae'skanyait). Min. [See prec. 
and -ITE.J ‘ Sulpnate of ammonium, occurring in 
crusts and stalactitic forms near volcanoes 
1896 Chester Diet. Min, 

Mascal, Mascall : see Masole sb. 1 , Mascuezl 
M ascalonge, variant of Maskinonge. 

■ Mascarade, -ado, obs. ff. Masqueradb. 
j Maseellez, variant of Mascleless. 
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Maseellin(e, -celynje, obs. ff. Maslin. 
Maseerate, obs. form of Macerate. 

Masehel : see Mashel Obs. 

Mascherade, -ate, obs. ff. Masquerade. 
Masch.es, maschets, variants of Maches Obs. 
+ Masehevalent, ? error for Machiavellian. 

1600 R, Logan Let. in Pitcairn's Crim. Trials (1833) II. 
1. 285 The Masehevalent massakering of owr deirest frendis. 
Masehscherel : see mash-roll, Mash sb . 1 5. 
Uascle (ma*sk’l), sb . 1 Also 4 maskle, 5 
maskill, mascule, 7 mascal. [Of somewhat 
obscure etymology. 

Senses 1 and 2 coincide with senses of L. macula ; 
senses 2 and 3 with senses of F. made, first quoted from 
1584, and regarded by French lexicographers as ad. L. 
macula ; OF. mascle t = sense 3 below) occurs in the Roll of 
Caerlaverock c 1300, and with date 1397 in Nicholls Roy. 
Wills (1780) 155; cf. further med.L . mascula mesh (early 
15th c. in Diefenbach, perh. an alteration of L. macula after 
OHG. masca mesh), and OE. m&scre , glossing L. macula, 
whether irt the sense of mesh or in that of spot is doubtful. 
With sense 1 cf. the 16th c. Du . masehel spot, stain (Kilian),] 
+ 1 . A spot, speck. Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 725 With-outen mote o^er mascle 
of sulpande synne. Ibid. B. 556 With-outen maskle o]>er 
mote, a 1400-50 Alexander 4989 All he body . .Was finely 
fiorischt..Of gold graynes & ofgoulesfull of gray mascles. 

f 2 . - Mesh ot a net. Obs. 

1329 in Riley Mem. Lond. (x868) 172 [The meshes of which 
nets which are called] mascles [ought to he 1 j inch in size]. 
c 14x0 Master of Game (M S. Digby) fol. 21 Men taketh hem 
[rc. foxes], .with heyes, and with pursnettes. But he kutteth 
with his teth he mascles. 1688 R, Holme Armoury 1. 108/2 
Mascle, a Mash of a Net. 1696 Phillips, Mascle, , . the 
mash or hole of a net. 

f b. attrib. in mascle lace. Obs. 

_ 121500 MS. Harl. 2320 f. 62 in Catalogue, [Kinds of lace 
in fashion under Hen. VI. and Edw. IV.] Lace Maskel. 

3 . Her. A charge in the form of a lozenge with 
a lozenge-shaped opening through which the ‘field’ 
appears. (Cf. Mesh.) Also attrib. 

1486 Bk. St. A Hans, Her. F iij b, H ere ye shall knaw the 
diflerans be twix fusillis, masculys and losyngys. 1572 
Bossewell Armorie n. 126 Wliensoeuer ye shall seeeyther 
Losenge, Mascle, or other thynge voyded of the fielde, 
Fesse, bende &c. whereon theye stande, it is sufficient to 
saye, voyded, onelye. x6ro Guillim Heraldry iv. xix. (1632) 
359 A Mascle differeth from both the Fusill and Lozenge ; 
first, because [etc.]. x£8o Lond. Gaz. No. 1503/4 Several 
pieces of Plate engraven with a Leopards head, and five 
Ma.scals. x688 JR. Holme Armoury m. 322/2 A Mascle 
Buckle Bot tony . .is generally termed by the name of a 
Losenge or Mascle Shooe Buckle. 1797 Encyd. Brit. (ed. 3) 
VIII. 455/x Opinions have varied very much about the ori- 
ginal of the mascles or mashes. 1893 Gossans Her. (ed. 4) 
71 The Mascle is a Lozenge voided. 

transf. 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 204 The outline of the 
ground covered by their troops took the shape of a lozenge. 
Within the mascle or hollow lozenge thus formed, there 
marched the Turkish battalions. 

4 . Antiq. One of the perforated lozenge-shaped 
plates of metal fastened to the outer surface of the 
military tunic of the 13th centay. (Cf. Macle 4.) 

1822 Genii. Mag. XCII. 1. 308 But two different kinds of 
mail, the mascled and flat ringed, are all that can be found 
in them, the mascles being sometimes lozenge-shaped and 
sometimes square. 1834 Meyrick Anc. Armour I. Introd. 
69 A tunic,, .coated with perforated lozenges of steel, called 
..macles, or mascles. 1846 Fairhoi.t Costume in Eng. 88 
These mascles were lozenge-shaped plates of metal. 

t Mascle, a. and sb . 2 Obs. Also 5 maseul. 
[a. early OF. mascle : see Male a ] ~ M ale a. and 
sb. Maseul thure : * male incense ’ (see Male a. 6). 

ri4io Master of Game (MS. Digby r82) i. An hare shall 
dure well 1111. myle or more or lasse, and she bean olde hare 
mascle. Ibid, iv, For alie }>e sesoun a mascle and a femell 
abydith togyders. c 1420 Ptiliad. on Hnsb. xi. 412 Avnce of 
maseul thure Wei smellynge, and an vnee of pipur dure. 
1455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 329/2 Thaim and thaire heires 
mascles. 1587 Stanyhuhst bescr. Irel. ii. 19 in Holinshed, 
Without the coupling of mascle or female. 

Masclechon, obs. form of Maslin 2 . 
Mascled (ma-sk’ld), a. [f. Mascle^ 1 + -ed 2 .] 
Covered with mascles. 

18x8 Meyrick in A rcheeotogia (1821) X IX. 126 The earliest 
specimen I have found of the mascled hauberk. X828-40 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 321 He [Alexander II] appears 
clothed in a complete coat of mascled mail. 1846 Faihholt 
Costume in Eng. 88 The mascled armour of this era [13th c.]. 
+ I&a'scleless, a. Obs. in 4 maseellez, mas* 
kel(I)ez, -es. [f. Mascle sb . 1 + -less.] Spotless. 

13 .. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 731 To bye hym a perle was mas- 
cellez. Ibid. 780 A makelez may & maskellez. 

Masclinje, -yne, obs. forms of Maslin. 
Mascobado, variant of Muscovajda. 

Mascot (rnje’skpt). slang. Also 9 maseotte. 
[ad. provincial F. mascot te.-pcih. cogn. with mod.Pr. 
masco witch. The word was brought into notice 
by E. Audran’s opera ‘ La Maseotte played 29 
Dec. 1880.3 A person, or a thing, animate or in- 
animate, supposed to bring luck. 

1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Clipper xx Dec. 7 This dining 
room girl.. lays claim to being a mascot. 1899 E. Phill- 
>otts Human Boy x 18 That rat’s a sort of ‘ maseotte ’ to 
me. A ‘ maseotte ’ ’s a thing that brings luck. 

t Mascue, Obs. Also 5 maskowe, mas- 
kewe, mascall. [Variant of Machecole v.] irons. 
To macbicolate. 

1412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy n. xx (1513) M iv, Theyr wall 
mascued and agayne our skalys T xsteth theron made great 


MASCULARITY. 

ordynaunca. 1421 — Thebes (E. E. T. S.) 2757 [Ethiocles] 
maskowed his walies and his heghe tours. 1461 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 493/2 To enbatell, carnell, mascall, or to make 
eny Toure, Casteli or Forteresse. 

Maseul : see Mascle a. Ohs. 

Masctllarity (mceskiwlarnti). rare. [f. L. 
mascul-us + -au + -ity.] = Masculinity. 

1817 N. Drake Shahs. II. 67 The subsequent sonnets., 
hear the strongest, .testimony to the mascularity of tlie 
person addressed. 1833 Kane Grinncll Exp. xlvi. (1S56) 425 
To some the unmentionables might savor of mascularity. 

Ma'sculate, v. rare. [f. L. mascul-us (see 
Male a.) + -ate.] tram. To make masculine. 

1623 Cocker am, M osculate , to make strong. 18x3 Southey 
Onniia.ua II. 36, 1 ara not sure (tie addsj whether in time it 
may not perfectly masculate the sex. 

t Ma-sculatsd, a-. Her. Obs. [f. Anglo-L. 
mascul-a Mascle + -ate + -ed I .] - Mascdi.y. 

1485 Bk. St. Allans, Her. cv. This cros is called a cros 
inasculatit for he is made of masculys. 

Masculatioa (mseskiwle'* -Jon), [f. L. mascul-us 
male +-AT10N.] Artificial fertilization (of plants). 

1833-6 R. F. Burton El Medinah (1861) IT. 202 January 
and February are the months for the maseulation of the 
palm. 1839 — Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog._ Soc. XXIX. 368 
Bees also swarm in the jungles, performing an important 
part in the vegetable economy by maseulation or capritica- 
tion, and the conveyance of pollen. 

Mascule, Masculys : see Mascle, Masculy. 
Masculine (mte’skuzlin), a. and sb. Also 4, 6 
masculin, 6 masculyne, 7 masculen. [a. F, 
masculin, -hie, ad. L. masculhi-us f. mascul-us % 
see Male a. and -ine.] A. adj. 

1. Of persons or animals : Belonging to tlie male 
sex; male. Now rare. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. n. Pr. iii. 28 (Camb. MS.) The 
oportunite and noblesse of thi masculyn chyldren ]>at is to 
seyn thi sones. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. 1 v. vii. ( 1495) 
91 Yf a woman that is with a chylde masculyn be sodenly 
callyd, she meuyth first the Tyght fote. 1343 Raynold 
Byrth Mankynde 90 Yf tlieryghte breste slake or flagge, 
the masculyne or male byrth is in pared : yf the lafte, tiie 
female bynhe. 1604 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 432 The lord shall 
haue his best oxe or cowe and all his masculen horses. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. i. 20 Patro. Male Varlot you Rogue? 
What’s that? Then. Why his masculine Whore. 1614 
Tailor Hog hath lost 11. D, Could any Masculine flatterer 
on earth So far bewitch thee, to forget thy selfe, As now to 
leaue me ? x 65 r Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 53 The Mas- 
culine, or male Goat. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 890 O wliydid 
God.. that peopl'd highest Heav’n With Spirits Masculine, 
create at last . . this fair defect Of Nature. 1688 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 2348/1 God Almighty, as we hope and pray, will grant 
You an Heir Masculine of your Body. 

b. With reference to the vegetable kingdom: 
— Male a. 2. 

1 6 gt Ray Creation 1. (1692) 97 The Flowers serve to 
cherish, .the masculine or prolifick Seed contained in the 
Chives or Apices of the Stamina. 

1 2. Said of inanimate objects to which the male 
sex was attributed on the ground of some quality, 
e.g. relative superiority, strength, activity, etc. 
Masculine hour (AstroL) ; one ruled by a mascu- 
line planet. Obs. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 23 The one [re. the triangle] im- 
perfect, mortal!, feminine, TV other [.sc. the circle] immor- 
tall, perfect, masculine. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 44 Wee 
haue been taught, that this Planet [the Sun] is Masculine, 
frying and sucking vp the humidity of all things. 1613 
M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 82 The Adamant is Masculine 
unto his beloved the Iron and Steele, and these are Feminine. 
1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vii. (1651) 167 The Em- 
peror would not touch his new Bride, till an Astrologer had 
told him amasculine hour. 169S Phillips, AAircw/fet Blands 
or Signs , are those which excel in active Qualities, that is, 
Heat and Coldness. 1819 J. Wilson Dict.Astrol. 285 For- 
tunately all the masculine planets are diurnal. Hid. 286 
Masculine signs. 

fb. Masculine frankincense, gum = male incense 
(see Male a. 9). Obs. 

* 55 S Eden Decades 79 A greate barell of woodde full of 
moste excellence masculine fraukensence. 1603 B. Jonson 
K. fasts Entertainm. (1604) D 2 Heere no wight To sacri- 
fice, saue my deuotlon comes. That brings, insteed of those 
thy Masculine gummes. My Cities heart. 

c. The designation of' a choice kind of apricot. 

1629 Parkinson Farad, in Sole (16567 579 The Mascoline 

Apricock, 1718 J. Lawrence Fruit-g. Kalendar 78 The 
latter end of this Mouth [June] the Masculine Aprecot is 
ripe. x86o Hogg Fruit Man. 41 Red Masculine [Apricot]. 

3. Gram. Of or pertaining to the gender to which 
appellations of males normally belong. 

<1x380 St. Theodora 110 in Horstm. AUengl. Leg. (1S78) 
36 Hire name, (pat was femynyn Of gendre, heo turned in to 
masculyn. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. iii. (Skeat) L 14 
No mo genders ben there but masculyn and femenyne. 1330 
Palsgr. Introd. 24 A substantive of the masculyne gender. 
x6ia I. Brinsley Lud. Lit. 128 Hee can shew it, to bee the 
Masculine Gender, because in wordes of three terminations, 
the first is the Masculine, the second the Feminine, the 
third is the Neuter. 1873 Expositor 171 Sun and sea and 
streams had, in the infancy of the world, masculine and 
feminine names. 

b. Prosody. Masculine rimes in French versi- 
fication, a rime between lines ending in stressed 
syllables, as opposed to the * feminine rime’ ending 
in a mute e. Hence gen, a' single ’ rime on a stressed 
syllable. (Cf, Male a. 7.) 

. *581 Sidney Apol. Podrie (Arb.) 71 Euen the very ryme 
it selfe, the Italian cannot put in the las-t silable, by the 
French named the Masculine ryme. 1727-41 Chambers 
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Cyd. s.v, Rhyme , Masculine Rhymes are those of all other 
words [than such as end with an e mute]. 1844 [see Femi- 
nine 6 b]. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1871) 201 The verses 
of the first [stanza] have all of them masculine rhymes. 1891 
J. C. Parsons Eng. Versif. 44 Rhyme between final syllables 
is called single or masculine rhyme. 

4. Pertaining to the male sex; peculiar to or 
assigned to males ; consisting of males. 

1601 Shaks. Tzuel, N. v. i. 257 If nothing lets to make vs 
happie both, But this my masculine vsurp’d attyre : [etc.]. 
1616 H. Gosnold in Lismore Papers ber. 11. (1887) II. 20 
We ioyne in our thankfull commendaccons to ye all, con- 
gratulating of your masculin increase, a 1618 Raleigh 
Prerog. Pari. (1628) 10 Hee was sooiie after slaine in Ireland, 
and his whole Masculine race, ten yeres extinguished. 1653 
Fuller Ch. Hist. u. i. § 4 The People of the same Place. . 
erected a Masculine Church (Women being interdicted the 
Entrance thereof). 1781 Cowper Hope 6.6 Whether at the 
toilet of the fair He laughed and trifled . . Or if in masculine 
debate he shared. 1790 Gibhon Misc. IVks. 1x814) ill. 360 
The genuine masculine descent of the Princes of Brunswick 
must be explored beyond the Alps. xSox Charlotte Smith 
Lett. Soli t. Wand. II. 317 She assumed masculine attire. 
1880 H. C. Coote Eng. Gild Knights 17 That peculiar 
fashion of devolution which the Normans had introduced 
— masculine primogeniture. 

5. Plaving the appropriate excellences of the 
male sex ; manly, virile ; vigorous, powerful. 
Rarely of persons; usually of attributes, actions, 
or productions. 

1629 H. Burton (title) Babel no Bethel.. .In answer to., 
two masculine Champions for the Synagogue of Rome. 1639 
N. N. tr. Du Uosq's Compl. Woman 1. 35 Masculine spirits 
very easily resist this tyrannie. 1647 Clarendon Contempt, 
on Ps. Tracts {1727) 433 The argumentation of Manoah’s 
wife., might very well have become the more masculine 
understanding. 1678 Wanley Wand. Lit. World v. ii. § 89. 
473/1 He proved a stout and masculine Prince, a 1704 T. 
Brown Eng. Sat. Wks. 1730 I. 28 His heat was masculine 
and always pointed against vice. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 363. r 10 Adam's Speech abounds with Thoughts, .of a 
more masculine and elevated Turn. 1756-82 j. Warton 
Ess. Pope (ed. 41 I. vii. 401 note. The forcible and masculine 
images with which the ancients strengthened their com- 
positions. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. iv, I grew more gentle, 
and he more masculine. 1850 Bi.ackie Aeschylus I. Pref. 
6 Aeschylus, .was famous, .for the fearless, masculine licence 
with which he handled the most flexible of all languages. 
1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 105, I find 
. . the whole writing of the time charged with a masculine 
force and freedom. 

tb. Of material things or physical qualities: 
Towe; fill in action, strong. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 

1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan. (18S3) 1S8 [Heroes] 
of a more maskuline vertue than any of the same species in 
England. 1664 Beai.b Aphor. Cider § 57 in Evelyn Po- 
mona 29 Let the Cider be. .Masculine and ill full body, yet 
. .well tasted of the Apple. 1673 Evelyn Earth (1676) 66 
Let this pulveriz’d Earth.. be expos'd for a Summer and 
a Winter to the vicissitudes and changes of the seasons., 
you will find it will have obtain’d such a generous and mas- 
culine pregnancy,.. as [etc,]. 1728 Barbery tr. Burnet's 

St. Dead 'll. 45 The true Fertility that brings Corn _ to a 
Masculine Perfection, is in Countries far from the Equinox. 

6. Of a woman, her qualities or attributes: 
Having the capacities, manners, appearance, or 
tastes appropriate to the male sex. j- Masculine- 
feminine : a ‘ mannish * woman. Obs. 

1617 Moryson I tin. iii. x The masculine women of the 
Low Countries vse to make voyages for trafficke. 1620 fitle) 
Hie Mulier: or, The Man-Woman : Being a Medicine to 
cure the Coltish Disease of the Staggers in the Masculine- 
Feminines of our Times. 1766 Fohdyce Semi. l r ng. Worn. 
(1767) I. iii. 104 A masculine woman must be naturally an 
unamiable creature. x8ox Strutt Sp. 4- Past. Introd. § 43. 
48 Some of these masculine females have occasionally made 
their appearance. 1808 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. XI. 86 That 
masculine feminine, the late Princess DashkofF. 1838 Tiiirl- 
wall Greece V. 279 She was a woman of masculine spirit. 

Comb. 1683 Tkyon Way to Health xi. (1697) 192 Neither 
are any [Women] so . .Masculine Spirited. 1899 Crockett 
Kit Kennedy 207 A. .masculine-looking womas. 

33. sb. 

1. That which is of the male sex. 

c 1550 Schole-House Women 342 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
118 And all that euer they may imagine, Is to alure the 
masculine. x6ax Lady M. Wroth Urania 16 They stept 
back in wonder to see that beamie, which yet in the mascu- 
line they came neere to. 1650 Uulwer Anthropomet. 87 
Nature makes the Masculine perfect. 

2. A person of the male sex. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 263 If he had abused himselfe 
with a masculine .. he was forced.. to kill himselfe. X739 
G. Ogle Gualtherus 4 Griselda 107 You, the Masculine, 
to Labour bred. 1886 Bynner A. Surriage xxvii. 306, I 
shall be ill at ease among such an array of masculines. 1890 
F. W. Robinson Very Strange Family 63 She flounced out 
of the room and left the masculines to themselves. 

b. Iransf. of the signs of the zodiac. (Cf. A. 2.) 
263 3 R. Sanders Physiogn. 7 Of these Signs, the mascu- 
lines are fiery and aiery ; the Feminines earthly and watery. 

3. Grant. The masculine gender ; a word or form 
of the masculine gender. 

1530 Palsgr. 67 As consile, miracle be masculynes. Ibid. 
70 All adjectives whose masculyn gendre endith in e, have 
their masculynes and femynines all one. 1607 Topsell 
Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 90 The plural! of the Masculine is 
Zebaim, and of the feminine Zebaoth. x6xa [see Feminine 
B. 2]. 1872 Morris Eng. Accid, 83 There are three ways 
of distinguishing the masculine and feminine in English. 

Masculinely (marskitflinli), adv. [f. Mas- 
culine a. + -i,Y In a masculine manner. Also, 
in the masculine gender. 

x6n B. Jonson Catiline in. iii. Hb, You haue done most 
masculinely within, And plaid the Orator. 1627 W. Sclater 


MASERS. 

Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 230 Whither hee meanes masculinely, 
that euill one, the diuelL.or rather euiU worke. .is no 
matter of curious inquiry. X732 J. Whaley Poems 48 The 
Face was masculinely hard. 1863 Sal. Rev. 29 Apr. 514/r 
A man.. who can admit that au author’s style is. . rnascu- 
linely vigorous and sublime, and yet cannot admire it 1 
j* b. In the male line. Obs. 

1638 Walton Life of Donne (ed. 2) 5 His Father was 
masculinely. .descended from a very ancient Family. 

c. Of riming : cf. Masculine a. 1 b. 

X837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit . I. 1. i. jj 30. 26 All the lines in 
each stanza rhyming masculinely with each other. 

Masculineness (marskifiilinines). [f. Mas- 
culine a. + -ness.] The quality of being masculine. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rent. Wks., Cousid. upon 
Stiefel i& HisSprout growetti in Gods Kingdome ;..Not in 
Adams Masculiiienesse. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 
250 All the excesses of masculineness broke loose and over- 
spread the country. 1901 Daily News 9 Mar. 6/1 She affects 
a masculineness of diction which [etc.]. 

Masculinity (mseskwlnuti). [ad. F. mascu- 
linity 1 . masculin : see Masculine and -ITY.] 

1. The quality or condition of being masculine. 

1748 T. Ruddiman Dissertation 42 Besides the Preroga- 
tive of his Sex, or Masculinity (as the French call it). 1863 
Sat. Rev. 21 Oct. 527/1 The obnoxious airs of masculinity 
affected by some of his countrywomen. 1882 Athenxum 
No. 2807. 462 It is not easy to see why conrbe, taugente, 
parallUr, are given as exceptions to the masculinity of 
‘ parts of speech when taken substantively ’. 1898 Booley 

France II. iv. ii. 354_ Some.. inheriting, too, the masculinity 
of that illustrious princess. 

b. pi. Things characteristic of the male sex. 

1877 Mrs. Ouphant Carita II. xxiv. 144 That furtive 
cigars and other precocious masculinities were not criminal. 

2. That which is masculine. 

x86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. I. v, This pink and-white bit 
of masculinity with the indeterminate features. 
tMasCUll, a. Obs. Also 5 maskyll. [Of 
obscure origin : ? identical with Mascle a.] 'Fun 
mascull : some variety of the tun (liquid measure). 

1432 Rolls Parlt. IV. 405/2 The wynes of Gascoigne and 
Guyen ’ hacl only 4 or 5 inches of lees] in a tonne maskyll. 
1331 in Set. Pleas Admira ly (Selden fee. 1 1. 36 Accounting 
always a ton mascull for a ton, ij pipes fur a ton, [etc ]. 

Masculo- (marsknZlfl), used as combining form 
of L. mascul-us male. Ma*seulo-fe-minine a., 
partly masculine and partly feminine. Ma'seulo- 
Tivcalexiu Embryology (see quot. 1884b ; hence Ma-s- 
culo-mr clear a., pertaining to a masculo-nucleus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in, xvii. 149 Hermaphro- 
ditica.ll and masculo-feminine general ions. 1830 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. I. 11 One.. fiction of tlie Egyptian mythology 
was the supposed intervention of a masculo-feminine prin- 
ciple. 1884 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Plist. XXIII. 
34 We propose .. to call the original undifferentiated gene- 
rative body the nucleus, and its products respectively the 
male or masculonucleus, and the female or feminonucleus. 

Maseul onge : see Maskinonge. 
f Ma sculous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. mascul-us 
male + -ous.] *= Masculine a. 

1619 Balcanqual Lett, in Hales' Gold. Rem. n. (1673) 
iT7 It was learned, devout, and the stile masculous. 1633 
W. Struther True Happines 101 This is not only the 
language of Canaan, but also the masculous Schiboleth. 

Masculy (moe’skizili), a. Her . Also 9 mas- 
eulde, mascally. [f, *mascule, Mascle + -Y.] 
Covered with mascle-shaped figures. 

ixxSSo in Bnring-Gould 4 Twigge's West. Armory (1898) 
4 Belmarsh.. Gul: masculy arg: 4, 3, 2, 1. 1562 Leigh 

Annorie (1597) 35 b, Vert a crosse Masculy Argent. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry v. iv. (1632) 377 Masculy, that is. .Mas- 
cle-waies. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4 Pop. xv. 196 Shields 
viascnlee.. may have been intended by early Heralds to 
indicate Difference. 1869 W. S. Ellis Antiq. of Her. viii. 
163 note. We see on the wings, .the mascally pattern. 1878 
Burke Gen. Armory 819/2 Powges, Ar. masculy sa. 

Mascuii, obs. form of Mason. 

Mascurado, obs. variant of Masquerade. 
Mascy tinter, obs. form of Mezzotinto. 
t Mase. Obs. rare. Also masse, [a. G. mase 
(now dial. ) ; cf. Masers.] A spot, freckle. 

1527 Andrew Brunswykc's Distyll. Waters F iv b, The 
same water . . withdry veth the spottys and masses oute of the 
face. ibid. L ij b, Mases. 

Mase, obs. form of Mace, Maze, Mease, Mess. 
Masedliehe, obs. form of Mazedly. 

Maseer, obs. form of Mazer ; var. Mahseer. 
Masel, Masele(y)n(e : see Measle, Maslin*. 
Maseliehe, obs. form of Mazily. 
t Maselin. Obs. [a. OF. maselin, also mazerin, 
maderin , f. mazre, madre , bowl of maple-wood.] 
A bowl of maple-wood ; = Mazer. 

a 1290 S. Eustace 39s in Horstm. A liengl. Leg. (1881) 219 
Men beden him .sitten and drinken vin Wifi coupe and eke 
vvij? maselin. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. (Kirlbing) 6944 Plater, 
disse, cop & masehne. c 1386 Chaucer.SVV Thopas 141 They 
sette hym first sweete wyn And Mede eek in a Mazelyo. 
Maselinges, obs. form of Measlings. 
Maseljohn, obs. form of Maslin 2 . 

Maselyd, obs. form of Me as led. 

Maselyn, -yn(n)e, obs. forms of Maslin 1 . 
Masement, variant of Mazement, 
Masendewe, -due : see Measondue, hospital. 
Maser, variant of Mazer. 
f Masers. Obs. [a. G. masern. ] = Measles. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 41 b, Variole is a disease 
that noyeth children greatly called Pockes and Masers. 
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MASHED, 


fyrn.gTi (msef), sbf Forms: i mdse-, m&x- (in 
Comb, mdscwyrt , mdxwyrt ) , smasche, 6-7 mashe, 
6-9 mesh, 6- mash. See also Mash-pat. [OE. 
mdse-, max-, corresponds to late MHG., mod.G. 
meisch masc., crushed grapes for wine-making, 
infused malt for beer (also, in 15th c. coupled 
with met mead, in a gloss for L. mulsuni), and to 
Sw. mask , Da. mask, grains for pigs. It has been 
variously regarded as related by ablaut to OE. 
miscian to Mix, and as cogn. w. OS 1 . mesga sap.] 

1 . Brewing . Malt mixed with hot water to form 
wort. 

[c 1000 : see mash-wort iti 5 below. _ 1335, etc. : see Mash- 
fat.] 1587 Harrison England 11. vi. 160/2 in Holinshed, 
She lettelh her mash run till the malt be left without liquor. 
1729 G. Smith Fermentation. 28 Some farther sprinkle the 
top of the Mash over with dry Malt ground. 1742 Land. <$• 
Country Brew. l. (ed.4) 23 The Malt.. is worked by several 
Men with Oars, .and is called the first and stiff Mash. 1830 
M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 151 The first mash is agitated 
and allowed to rest during a longer period than the second. 
1889 Barnard Noted Breweries •_ I. 241 The grist is covered 
with water a second and sometimes even a third time, the 
extract being always called a ‘ mash '. 

+ b. tratisf. The substance upon which the liquor | 
is poured in lixiviation. (Cf. Mash za 1 1 c.) Otis. 

1773 New Hampsh . Prov. Papers (1873) VII. 653 The 
Liquor may then be. .put on another mash [in the making 
of salt petre]. 

2 . A mixture of boiled grain, bran or meal, etc., 
given as a warm food to horses and cattle. Also 
with qualifying word, as bran- mash : see Bran. 

1577 B. Googe Hereshach's Husb. 111.(158 6) 131 Graines.. 
mingled with Floure, fried Beanes, and meale of Lentyls all 
stirred together,, and giuen him in a mash. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth . Fair iv.iii. How now ! my Galloway Nag, the stag- 
gers ? ha 1. .I'le gi’ him a mash, presently, shall take away 
this dizzinesse. 1669 Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 32S 
A Mash, or Mesh ; Ground-Corn, or such like, boiled in 
Water for Cattle to eat. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. ii, So that 
each Horse and Mare eat. . their own Mash of Oats and Milk. 
1844 Stephens Bit. of Farm § 1558 Themash[forfarm-horse.s] 
consists of either steamed potatoes, boiled barley or oats, 
mixed sometimes with bran. x88x Besant & Rice Chap/, 
of Fleet 11. xix, [He] was. .superintending the preparation 
of a warm mash for his hack. 

3 . gen. Something reduced to a soft pulpy con- 
sistence, by beating or crushing, by mixing with 
or steeping in water, etc. 

1598 Flokiq, Mescola ,.. a medlie, a mixture, a blending, a 
mesh, a hochpoch. 1658 A. Fox IVurtz' Sing. m. xxiii. 
291 Boil it [flesh] again to a mash. ..Then spread that mash 
on a thick cloth, apply it like a Cataplasm. 1690 N. I.ee 
Massacre of Paris v. ii, 45 With this mangled flesh held to 
Heav’n, This horrid mash, of Blood, and Bone,and Marrow 
..1 beg the Power Divine [etc.]. 170* Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soe. Mem. IX. 50 An empty pipe or two to put the mash 
of the apples in. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 June, The 
pallid, contaminated mash, which they call strawherries ; 
soiled and tossed by greasy paws through twenty baskets 
crusted with dirt; and then presented with the worst milk. 
Ibid. 13 J iily. One of his great toes was crushed into a mash. 
1816 L. Tovvne Farmer Y Grazier's Guide 13 After the 
Grass has been chewed over again, it is reduced to a kind 
of Mash, not unlike boiled Spinach. 1880 J. Payn Conjid. 
Agent II. 107 The streets are one mash of snow. 

transf. 1852 Surtees Sponge's fp. Tour viii. 33 He [a 
huntsman who had had many injuries from falls] was a com- 
plete mash of a man. 

b. fig. A confused mixture ; also, a muddle, 
‘hash’. (Cf. Mish-mash.) 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man. in Hum. iv. xi, Bray. I haue 
made a faire mash on’t. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. vi. (1874) 
85 Our charity is so mixed up in a mash of sentiment and 
sickly feeling. 1861 Thornbuky T-urner tfidid) II, 163 His 
will is an extraordinary mash of grammar. 

e. (without article.) The state of being mashed 
or reduced to a soft mass. lit. and fig. Chiefly in 
to beat , boil, etc. to mash , in mash. 

1630 Lord Banians 88 Some [of the earth’s inhabitants] 
blowne from the tops of high mountains, other bruised to 
mash. 16.. Ballad of Robin Hood <$• Tanner xxi. in Child 
Ballads III. J38/2 For here we may thresh our hones all to 
mesh, And get no coyn at all. 1691 J. Wilson Belphegor 
in. iv, She ‘as beaten me to mash. 1693 Dryden Let. W ks. 
1893 XVIII. m Buy me a sieve-full [of damsons] to preserve 
whole, and not in mash. 1751 Lady Luxborough Let. to 
S hens tom 5 Sept., The paper is boiled to mash. 1760-72 
H, Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) II. 115 [He] dashed all the 
eggs into mash. 1839 J. Rayson Poems (1858) 34 But we’ve 
a gipsy creature here In vice will bang them aw to mash. 

4 . = mash-staff (Heraldry). 

x583 R. Holme Armoury hi. 296/2 He beareth Azure, a 
Brewers Mash in Bend sinister. 

5. attrib. and Comb. : mash •{* bowl, j- coomb, 
heeve ; f mash-back, a receptacle into which the 
mash is drawn off from the mash-tub ; mash-cooler 
(see quot.); mash copper, a copper in which Wort 
is made; mash-liquor, the water put to the malt 
is the process of mashing; mash-machine (see 
quot.) ; mashman, an operative in a brewery or 
distillery who has charge of the mashing of malt 
mash-pulper= mash-machine (Knight Dict.Mech. 
Snppl. 1884 ); mash-roll {dial, -rule), -rudder, 
-staff, the instrument used to stir the malt 
in the mash tub; mash-tub, tun, vat, a tub in 
which malt is mashed; '(‘mash-wise adv., after 
the manner of a mash; mash-wort (OE, mdsc- 
myrt), wort, infused malt. Also Mash-fat. 


1729 G. Smith Fermentation 28 Put ’em into the * Mash- 
backs to ferment, a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyugiph Than 
Eiynour taketh The *maslie bolle. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meek., * Mash-cooler, a Stirling- trough in which mash or 
wort are stirred to expedite cooling. 1588 Lane. IP ills III. 
137 In the..brewe house. .one ‘mashe combe. 1864 Attld 
■Ayr 93 The measurement of the *mesh copper. xSigJ. Smith 
Panorama Sci.fy Art II. 580 The worts., were run through 
the *mash-kieve. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1.155 If a 
*mash-liqnor be of such heat as is [etc.]. 1839 LJhe Diet. 

Arts_ in The malt is agitated, .by a mechanism contained 
within the mash-tun. ..The *mash machine is shown . . in 
fig. 106. 1889 Barnard Noted Breweries 1. 191 Two or three 
of the *mash-men. .had been in the same occupation., over 
forty years. 1388-9 in jst Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 80/1 
De xviii.fi solutis pro ii. *masslie rolles in pistrina. c 1440 
Promp. Parx '. 328/1 Maschel, or rothyr, or maschscberel, 
remains, palmtila, mixtorium. 179. Feggb Derbicisms 
(E. IX S.) in Mash-roll, the staff with which they stir the 
malt in the mash-tub. 1854. Miss Baker North a: up'. Gloss., 
Mash-rule, the instrument used for stirring up the malt 
and hops in brewing. 1454 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices III. 
5S5 Ai 2 *mash rolhers. 1727 Bradley Fain. Did. s v. 
Baking, Let one put in the Water, and another with the 
Mash-Rudder stir some of the Flower therewith, 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury 111.206/2 The Pole is termed a *Masli-Staflf. 
1841 Hartshqiine Salop. Antiq., s. v. Mash fat, The grain is 
stirred round with a wooden implement, termed a mash- 
staff. 1543 in Trevelyan Papers (Camd.) 185 The bruyng ! 
howse. ..Item ij. new malte sackes. ..Item a *maxstobe. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 154 Put it into your Mash- I 
Tub. 1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades 11842) 6p The 
‘mash-tub ’..is a large vessel which has a false bottom 
.. pierced with small holes. _ 1713 J. Ward \'ng. Math. 
Guide fed. 2) 450, I have omitted the Business of gauging 
*Mash-Tuns. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece x. vi. 277 Your Mesh 
Tun must be.. big enough to contain 6 Bushels of Malt. 
1880 A ct 43 Y 44 Viet. c. 24 § 23 (3} The distiller must convey 
the specified sugar, .to the mash tun. 1729 G. Smith Fer- 
mentation 28 The Malt being first put into your ash- 
vat or Tub. 1610 Markham Masterp. 1. Ivii. 121 Let his 
drinke he warme water and branne made *mash-wise. c 1000 
Sax. JLeeckd. II. 216 Drince wermod on ’'max-wyrte awyl- 
lede. Ibid. III. 74 £enim masewyrt. 1875 Ure's _ Diet. 
Arts I.316 The whole of the drainage, when mixed with the 
first mash-wort, constitutes [etc.]. 

Mash, (maej), sbfi [Hindi mashi] A common 
Hindu pulse, Phas coins radiatus. 

1800 Asint. Amt. Reg., Misc. Tracts 44/r The principal 
crop of this country [Assam] consists of rice and mask 
Mash (msej"), sbf slang, [f. M ash vfi\ 

1 . A person on whom one of the opposite sex is 
* mashed 5 (see Mash t/. 2 2). Also, a dandy, ‘ swell ’. 

188a Punch 11 Feb. 69/1 At his fav’rite burlesque theatre 
he’s known as ‘such a Mash’. _ 1888 Rifling Phantom 
Rickshaw 25 She’s a hot-headed little virago, your mash. 

2 . The action of the vb. Mash 2 , in on the mash. 
i 388 Daily Tel. 13 Nov. (Farmer!, An impecunious fellow 

who was always on the mash. 

Mash (ma?J), sbf [? f. Mash ».l (sense 2) ; 
cf., however, F. masse sledge-hammer, Mace sb. 1 ] 
A hammer for breaking stones. Also mash-hammer. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Mash-hammer, a large weighty ham- 
mer for breaking stones, &c., Aberd. 1886 J. Barrowman 
j Gloss. Sc. Mining Terms in N. <5* Q. Ser, vu. (1888) VI. 
z6^Mash, adou 1 le-headed hammer for breaking coals. 1893 
Northnmbld. Gloss., Mash, a mason’s large iron hammer. 
1902 Cassells Cycl. Mech. II. 205/1 [Granite] mouldings., 
are cut. .with a small hand hammer, called a mash hammer. 
Ibid. 238/1 Tools for dressing Granite... A hand hammer 
(sometimes termed a mash or maul). 

Mash (mse[), w. t Forms : 3 meshe, meysse, 

5 masehe, 6 mas(s)ke, mes(s';lie, 6-7 m.easli(e, 
6, 8 mesh, 7 msssh, 8 marsh, 6- mash. [f. Mash 
sb. 1 ; the earliest forms appear to point to an OE. 
*mfescati {:—*maish/an) f. mdse- (see the sb.). Cf. 
G. meischen, Sw. mdska, Da. mseske.] 

1 . Brewing, trans. To mix (malt) with hot 
water to form wort. (Also with up.) 

13.. [implied in Mashing vbl. x/>.] ; 0440 Promp. Parv. 
328/1 Maschyn, yn brewynge, misceo. 1577 Harrison 
England 1. hi. i. 96/1 in Holinsked, They seeth thevr woort 
..before they mashe, or roixe it with the mault. 1598 Hak- 
luyt Voy. I. 496 Quasse, which is nothing else (as we say) 
hut water turned out of his wits, with a litle branne meashed 
with it. 1616 Sukfl. & Markh. Country Farm 589 You 
must boile it [the malt] well, then mash it. 1688 II. Holms 
Armoury m, 104/2 Terms used by Beer- Brewers. . . Mash it 
up, blend or mixt [.s/e] the Malt and warm Water together 
in the Comb. 1745 Dodsley Agric. 1. 131 Some expert.. 
To mash the malted barley, and extract Its flavour’d strength. 
1880 Act 43 Y 44 Viet. c. 24 § 24 A distiller must not mash 
any materials ... between eleven o’clock [etc.], 18% Bar- 

nard Noted Breweries I. 22 Each tun mashes 800 bushels 
at one time. 

attsol. or intr. 1692 Y-worth Art Distill. 10 The stiffer 
you Mash, the better it is. 1743 Lend. Y Country Brewer 
iv. (ed. 2) 272 Stir the Malt very well in, and let it stand 
two Hours, and let that run, and mash again. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ, 1. 223 The practice of some distillers 
is to mash four times. 

fb. To brew (ale, beer. etc.). Also with out. 

1530 Palsgr. 633/2 Come and drinke with us, we mashe to 

morowe. Ibid. 759/1, 1 tonne, I masshe al e,je brasse. 1592 
Greene Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 274 And you 
masse Brewer, that.. mash out a tunning of smale beare. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. ix. xxviii. Yet was it Angels 
wine, which in her eyes was mash t. 

fc. To lixiviate (ashes). Obs. rare' -1 . 

1605 Timme Quersit. n. iii. 115 Tbelye-wash which is made 
of ashesand water ; the which being oftentimes messhed and 
drawen away, the ashes leave all their life and strength. 

d. dial. To infuse (tea). Also intr. of the tea : 
To draw. (Cf. Mask w. 3 2.) 

1845 Round Preacher v. 83, 1 suppose as you . . put the tea 


in the oven to mash, before you went to chapel. 1876 Miss 
Braddon f. Haggard's Date. I. 304 ‘The tea’s mashed’, 
she said. 1891 Cotes 2 Girls on Barge 36 Mrs. Bargee 
* mashed * our tea. . .To mash your tea is colloquial canal. 

2 . To beat into a soft mass ; to crush, pound, or 
smash to a pulp. Also with up. 

a 1250 Owl Y Night. 84 Ac ]>u pretest to mine fleshe, Mid 
(line cliures woldest me meshe. 1642 H. More Song of Saul 
in. App, lxxxvii, Let him.. persist Th’ intentionall species to 
mash and bray In marble morter.. 1679 C. Nesse Antid. 
agst. Popery Ded. 3 A sharp threshing instrument. . to mash 
in pieces those mighty mountains.. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xxm. 
778 This hand shall.. Mash all his bones, and all his body 
pound. 1719 Baynard h ealth (1731) 28 It’s [sc. the heart’s! 
office is to mesh and beat. And make the Chyle consimulate 
with balmy Blood and nitrous Air. 1780 Phil. Trans. 
LXXI I. 44 The foot . . looked as if two had been squeezed or 
rathermashed together. 1781 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) VII. 4892 
The room .. fell down, killed all the persons in it, and so 
maslied their bodies, that.. they could not be known one 
from another. 1844 Browning Laboratory g Grind away, 
moisten and mash up thy paste. 1865 Dickens. An 
lit. ii, She [a steam-boat] mashed up Thames lightermen 
with her paddles. 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 713/2 A falling 
limb [of a tree] mashes some poor fellow’s shoulder, 
b. To pound or stamp one's way. 

1859 Dickens T. Two Cities r ii, With drooping heads and 
tremulous tails, they mashed their way through the thick 
mud. 

+ e. To make a 'hash* of. Obs. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul Notes 162/1 Greek writershave 
strangely mash'd this word iTST, some calling it iwjSo, 
others lab. 


d. intr. To admit of being crushed or pounded. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) i3 3 The lower one 
[lamination line], .consists of coarse sand which could not 
mash, and therefore has been thrown into folds. 

8 . esp. in the preparation of iood: To reduce 
(fruit, vegetables, etc.) to a homogeneous mass by 
crushing, beating, or stirring. 

1615 Markham Eng . Housew. (1660) 83 Open the pye, 
and put the Cream therein, and mash the Codhns all about. 
1699 Kvei.yn Acctaria 105 Yolks of.. Eggs. .to he mingl’d 
and mash’d with the. Mustard, Oyl, and Vinegar. 1747 
Mrs. G lasse Cookery L 11 Put them [.rc. turnips] in a Pan 
and mash them with Butter and a little Salt. 1759 tr. Du- 
hamel's Husb. 111. xii. § 6. 417 [The grapes] are thrown into 
large tubs, and there mashed or bruised to pieces, a 1845 
Hood Drop of Gin iii, No cold mutton to hash,, .not even 
potatoes to mash. x86x Calverley ‘ There stands a City' 
45 At my side she mashed the fragrant Strawberry. 

b. fig . 

1827 Scott Jrnl. 28 Mar., I can clear the ground better 
now by mashing up my old work.. with new matter. 1858 

E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 266 Many Quatrains are 
mashed together. 1865 Land. Rev. 9 Sept. 271/1 There is 
no tendency whatever on the part of womandom to mash up 
their ‘rights’ and' wrongs’ into a ‘patent treacle’. 

1 4 . To mix, mingle. Obs, 

az$gx II. Smith Serm. (1594) 467 The Lord will not bone 
the wine of his word to be mingled and mashed with the 
water of humane inuentions. 1607 [cf. Mashing b]. 1611 
Cotgr., Mistionner, to mix, mingle, mash, mell, blend, or 
temper with. 1722 Sf.wei. Hist, Quakers vn. 383 Ye are so 
forward to mash the Innocent and Guilty together. 

5 . To feed with a mash. rare. 

1859 Times 28 Mar. 8/4 How say you, Lord Derby?.. 
Will you be stalled and stabled, and mashed.. in Lord Pal- 
merston’s stables ? 

SCash (maej"}, vfi slang. (? orig. U. S.) 

1 . trans. To fascinate or excite sentimental ad- 
miration in (one of the opposite sex). Also absol. 

x88a Lei-and Gypsies 108 These black-eved beauties by 
mashing men for many generations, with shafts shot side- 
ways and most wantonly, at last sealed their souls into the 
corner of their eyes. 1883 Masher 4 J itly 3/1 When a fellow 
is roamed, he can’t go on mashing, don’t you know. 1885 

F. Anstey Tinted Venus v. 59, I saw directly that I'd 
mashed her. 1897 Bar sere & Lkland Sizing', f argon Y 
Cant s. v., About the year x86o mash was a word found only 
in theatrical parlance in the United States. When an 
actress, .smiled at. -a friend in the audience, she was said to 


inash him. 


2. pass. Ta be mashed on : to have a sentimental 
admiration for, to be ‘ gone 5 on. Also intr. 

1883 Pall Mail G. 11 Oct. 11/1 The participle ‘mashed’ 
was m use in America before the substantive. A person 
who was ‘ very spooney on ’ another was said to lie [mashed ' . 
1893 Mii.liken ''Arry' Ballads 66 Bell Bonsor is mashed 
on me proper. 1893 McCarthy Dictator II. 22 He is fond 
of mashing on to young and pretty women, 

Hence Ma-shing vbl. sb. ppL a. 

1883 Il/usir. Land. News 9 June 563/3 Cornet Masham, 
whose name may.. be intended by the author to cover his 
involuntary ‘ mashing ’ capacity. 1884 Pall Mall G. 1 1 Aug. 
6/2 The ex-Parisian gallant and mashing gay deceiver, 
tMasli, vf Sc. Obs. [f. Mash sbp\ intr. 
To use a * mash ’ hammer. 

1762 Bp. Forbes frnl. (1886) 228 The General made his 
way.. with blowing and mashing, most of the Road being 
altogether forced on the Declivity of. .Mountains. 

Mash, dial. f. Marsh ; obs. form of Mesh, 
MashaUah (msejm-la), ini. [Arab, phrase 
all! U maska 'Hah, what God wills (must come 
to pass).] An exclamation used by M ohammedans. 

1855 in Ogilvie SuppL 1857 Duffkrin Lett. High. Lat. 
(ed. 3) 148, I. -dismissed the disconsolate culprits, with the 
Asiatic form of condonation : * Mashallah, you have made 
your faces white 1 Go in peace J ' 

Maslied (msejt), ppl. a. [f. Mash vO + -ed h] 
1 . Beaten or crushed to a mash. 

1635 Voy. Foxe Y fames to N. W. (Hakl. Soc.) II. 281 
Wee had great store of masht Ice. 1693 Dryden f uvcnal 


MASHEL. 

iii. (1697) 65 Nor Limbs, nor Bones, nor Carcass wou’d re- 
main : But a mash’d heap, a Hotchpotch of the Slain. 1727 
Gay Fables i. xxxvii. 126 Her mash'd eggs bestrow’d the 
way. 1747 Mas. Glassb Cookery ix. 99 Mashed Potatoes. 
1841 Thackeray Men <§• Pictures Wks. 1900 XIII. 328 The 
cool clear shadows are mashed-down masses of sienna and 
indigo. 1844 J.T. Hewlett Parsons ty W. ii. Bacon and a 
few mashed turnips. 1856 Kane Arct.Expt.l. xxiii. 289 
£We] set forward over the worst sort of mashed ice. 

2 . Brewing. Of ‘liquor': Treated with mash. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 99 The mashed liquor is let off into a 
large back. 

t Masliel. Obs. rare. In 5 maschel. [f. Mash 
v. 1 +■ -ki..] = Mash-rudder (see Mash sbf 5). 

c 1440 Promp. Pa.ro. 328/1 Maschel, or rothyr, or masch- 
scherel, remains, palmula, mixtorium. 

Mashelton., dial, form of Maslin 2 . 

Masher 1 (marjbi). [f. Mash vf + -ek k] 
f I. One who mashes (malt) or mixes (wine). Ohs. 

? a 1300 Chester PL, Harrowing of Hell II. 83 With all 
mashers minglers of wyne in the nighte. a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Confni. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 449 The difference 
onely between these minglers and your mashers, is, that 
they put not so much water into the wine, that it ceased 
to be wine still. x6xx Florio, Mescitore , a mesher, a 
mingler, a blender. 

2 . A machine, vessel, or instrument for mashing 
malt, fruit, vegetables, etc. 

1878 Ure's Diet. Arts IV, Masher. .[ for use in] a new 
system of preparing the mash for the distillation of potato 
spirit. 1889 Barnard Noted Breweries II. 337 A spray of 
hot liquor issuing from the top of the masher. 1893 K. San- 
born S. California. 155 The ponderous rollers and keen 
knives of the masher mash the trait. 

Masker 2 (mte-Jai). slang. A name applied to 
a fop of affected manners and exaggerated style of 
dress who frequented music-halls and fashionable 
promenades and who posed as a ‘ lady-killer *. 

The word was common in 1882 and for a few years after. 
It is said to have been introduced from the U. S. 

i83z Theatre Nov. 316 The ‘Masher’, that poor debili- 
tated sickly creature of 1882. 1883 Globe 16 May 1/5 Moths 
of fashion who have come to be generally known by the 
generic title of 1 mashers V 1889 Besant Bell of St. Paul's 
I. 7 The once brilliant masher of the music-hall. 

b. atlrib. passing into ad/. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of a masher. 

1884 Girl's Own Paper Nov. 58/1 A very feeble looking 
blue, with tiny white dots, is called a * masher blue because 
it was affected by those weak boys for their waistcoats. 
i89o_ J. Hatton By Order of Czar fiSgi) 195, 1 hate those 
horrid comic, .bragging masher songs. 

+ Mask-fat. Obs. Forms: 4 massh.-, masclie-, 
5 maeh-, tnaysh.-, masslie-, masch.-, 5-6 mas-, 
5-7 mesh-, 6 mashe-, messhs, 8 mesch-, 5- 
rnash-, and see Fat sbX A mashing- vat. 

1335 in Riley Mem. Land. (1868) 194 [One] masshfat [value 
18(7.]. 1463 Paston Lett . III. 43s A grete lede to brew v. 
comb make with. .a maysbsate [read mayshfate], a 1329 
Skei.ton E. Rummyng 190 The hennes roivin the mashfat. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 28 b, I . .put the 
meale into a Mash Fatte. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 76 Mesh- 
fats for Brewing. 1737 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Brewing , 
Many put their Malt first into the Mesch- Fat, and then pour 
in their Liquor for the first Wort. 

Maskie, masky (mte-Ji). Golf [? Corrupt 
a. F. massue club.] An iron dub (see quot. t88i ). 

18S1 Forgan Golfer's Handbk. ii. 15 The ‘ Mashy ’ is used 
for the same purposes as the Niblick proper, and only differs 
from it in its sole and face beingstraight instead of rounded. 
1891 Daily News 23 May 3/2 All the forms of the golfing 
iron, from the driver to the cleek and rnashie. 

Masking 1 (marjiij), vbl. sb. [f. Mash vX + 
-INg I.j The action of Mash vX 

a. Brewing. The action or process of mixing 
malt with warm water to form wort. 

13- -i 1332, rS73 [see masking fat, - tub in c below]. 169* 
Y-Worth A rt Distill. 9 Pouring on as muck warm Liquor 
as you intend to make use of in that Mashing. 1707 Mor- 
timer Husb. (1721,1 II. 318 In all the Masking®, .before you 
let it run out, you draw out some of the Liquor first, and see 
if it run clear. i3za Imison Set. 4 Art II. 136 When the 
mashing is completed the tun is covered in. 1887 Barnard 
Whisky Distill, to The mashing with hot water on the same 
grains was then repeated. 

b. In other senses of the verb. 

C1440 Promp, Parv. 328/2 Maschynge, mixtures, mixiio. 
1607 Scliol, Disc. agst. Antiehr, 1. i. 31 This iustilieth.,the 
Adiaphorist in all his mixtures and meashings with poperie. 
1818 Cobuett Pol, Reg. XXXIII, 472 A mashing up of 
proceedings at police-offices along with, scraps of plays, 
gambling-house news and boxers slang. 1877 La Conte 
ELm.Geol. iii. (1879) 253 A mashing together horizontally, 

c. atlrib. (cf. Mash sbA 5), as mashing-back, 
-gear, machine, machinery, oar , rake , staff, stage , 
-stick, -tub, -tun, -vat (+ -fat), water. 

1889 Barnard Noted Breweries 1. 23 "Mashing backs for the 
reception of weak worts. Ibid. 22 They [sc. tuns] all 
possess double-acting "mashing-gear. 1839 ure Did. Arts 
rt 3 J? tg. rod is the "raashing-machme. 1830 M. Dono- 
van Dom, Ecott. I, 224 The "mashing machinery should 
be kept in motion for two or three hours. 1826 Miss 
Miti-ord Village Ser. ji. 233 He has . . lost a finger in a 
"mashing-milh 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 403/2 [The malt in 
the mash-tub] is worked up by means of instruments termed 
"mashing oars. 1688 R, Holme Armoury m. s a 6 /a The 
Pole is termed . . a "Mashing Staff. 1889 Barna rd Noted 
Breweries 11 . sqt) Leaving the "mashing stage we descended 
to the underbade room below the tuns. 1830 ‘ B, Moubray’ 
Dam. Poultry, etc. 317 A Funnel, "Mashmg-stick, Casks. 
*573 Wills (Chetharri Soc.) III. 60 One *mashtowinbe 
[read mashintowbe]. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 565 Put one 
third part of it into the Meshing-tub. 1863 Pall Mall G. 
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17 May 7 One of the supervisors, .found in the mashing tub 
five quarters, two bushels, and seven gallons of malt. 13. . 
Gloss. IV. de Bibbesw. (Catnb. MS.) m Rel. Ant. II. 81/1 
"Mahssingfate [Ac], keuerel. 1532 More Confnt. T indale 
Wks. 679/2 He maye happe ere aught long, to fal into the 
messhing fatte. 1741 Compl. Fam. -Piece 1. vi. 283 Be 
sure you cover your Meshing-fat very well. 1743 Loud. 

4 Country Brew. iv. (ed, 2) 272 *Mashing-Vat. Z830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 89 Well-mellowed malt will permit 
the use of a hotter "mashing water. 

t Ma'Ship. Obs. Forms : 6 mas(s)hyp(pe, 
mas(s)hip(pe. [An abbreviation of mastership : 
cf. Mas. Common in 16th c.J = Mastership. 
Only with poss. pron., as his, your maship, etc. 

Apparently the abbreviated form tat least when used in 
writing) implied disrespect : cf. quot. 1567-9. 

1526 Hundred Mery Talys (1866) 16, I shall gyue your 
mashypagood reward. 1346 Bp. Gardiner Declar. Art. 
Joye 31 b. And so your masshyppe bathe sayde truelye. 
1567-9 Jewel Def.Apal. 11611) 412 How vainely you snap. , 
now at our Masterships : now at our Maships : (for this is 
the sobriety and grauitie of your speech). 1379 Gosson 
Sck. Abuse, Apol. (Arb.l 74 And because his mashippe 
would seeme learned, he heyred him seruauntes with great 
stipendes. 1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 132 He must 
(if out of credit with their maships) do som desperate act. 

Masklam, -lin, dial, forms of Maslin A 
Mashlock (naa’Jlax). Sc. Also 6 masleach, 
-loch., mashlowe, marshloek, 7 maischloch. 
[? Alteration of Marlin.] - Maslin 2 . 

1373 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Cl. 1903), 1. 130 Katheretn 
Ros. ,wes decernit to keip neborat in schawing masleach in 
the Schanehery hill. 1584 Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1882) IV. 
340 N a baxteris . . sail grynd . . any masloch hot sic as 
cumis furth of vther cuntreis. 1395 Duncan App. Etymol. 
(E. D. S.), Farrago, a mixture of sundrie stuffs ; mashlawe. 
1609 Skene Reg. May., Slat. Gild 143 b, Na man sail pre- 
sume to grind quheit, maischloch, or rye, with hand mylnes ; 
except [etc.]. 1780 Arnot Hist. Edin. ii. (1816445 In the 
Mescelin or Mashloch, the flour was almost entirely sifted 
from it, a portion of rye was mixed with the bran. 1884 
Rogers Soc. Life Scot. I. vii. 236 The mashloch was of 
sifted flour conjoined with rye. 

MAghl irm, Sc. form of Maslin 2 . 

Masky (mse’Ji), a. [f. Mash sbf + -tF] Of the 
nature ot a mash. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 700 Then comes the crushing 
swain ; the country floats And foams unbounded with the 
mashy flood. 

Mashy, Masicot : see Mashie, Massicot. 

Masin, obs. form of Mason. 

liMasjid (m®' S <l^id). Also musjid. [a. Arab. 

masjid : see Mosque.] A mosque. 

1843 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 204 There 
are many mosques or musjids in Patna. 1849 E. B. East- 
wicic Dry Leaves 38 In the small island of Khwaja Khizr 
..is a masjid, or mosque. 1882 Floyer Unexpl. Balu- 
chistan 96 A ground plan of a house marked in white stones 
and evidently intended for a masjid. 

Mas John : see Mas. 

Mask, sbX Obs. exc. dial. Also 1 max, 5- 
maske. [It is uncertain whether the mod. word 
represents OE. *masc (by metathesis max) str. 
neut., or is adopted from the cognate ON. mpskve ; 
in the former case the phonology may be com- 
pared with that of Ask v . (For the further ety- 
mology see Mesh j£,)J A mesh. (In OE. a net.) 

eiooo AIlfric Col lop. in Wr.-Wiilcker 92 Ic brede me 
max, Plecto mihi retia. Ibid, 93 _ Ic asti^ie min scyp 
and wyrpe max mine on ea. 1343 in Riley Man. Land. (xS63) 
215 [Seeing that the] masks [of the same nets, according to 
the custom of the City, ought to be 2 inches wide at least]. 
0440 Jacob's Well ay} Siriale lytell fyssches skyppyn thru} 
the maskys of a nett into the watyr. <1x373 pee Heck 
sb} 2]. 1384-5 Act 27 Eliz. c. 2i Create destruction of the 

Frye of Fisshe there ensewerh, by reason of the smallnes 
of the Maskes of sttche Nettes as they use. 1607 Lingua 
it, vi, The maskes [of a net] are made so strong, That 1 my 
selfe vpon them scal’d the heauens. 1669 in North Riding 
Rec. VI, 134 Two men presented lor fishing with a net of 
which every maske was not 2 in. broad and x in. long. 1886 
Chester Gloss., Maske, a mesh of a net. 
t Mask, sbf Chiefly Sc, Obs. [Northern var. 
Mash sbO-\ — Mash sbf Also Comb., as mask 
rather ( - rudder', wort. Also Mask-fat. 

1308 in Ld. Trcas, Acc. Scot. IV. in Item, ..for maskis 
of malt to the said hors. 1567 Satir, Poems Reform, viii. 
35 Ane mask of malt. 1388-9 Extracts Rec. Glasgow 
(1876) 1. 129 Ane mask rather. 

Mask (mask), sbf Forms: (6 raeasque), 6-7 
maske, 6-9 masque, 7- mask. [a. F. masque 
masc, (in 16th c, also fern.) of disputed origin, 
whence also G., T)u. maske fern., Da. maske com., 
Sw. mask fem. Masque sb. was orig. a sense of 
the same word, now differentiated in spelling. 

The Fr. word (first recorded in 16th c.) ts usually be- 
lieved to be ad. the synonymous Sp. mascara, It. mas- 
chera (see Masker sb. 1 , Masquerade). But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the word has no connexion with med.L. 
viascus, ntasca , which render Q’E.grtma mask, spectre, in 
the Corpus Glossary c 725. Mascha is used c 680 by Aid- 
helm in association with larva, which had the senses 1 mask ’ 
and ‘spectre’, and masca occurs in the Lombard Laws 
c8oo with the sense ‘witch * ; cf, Pr. masco witch isee Mas- 
cot). On the whole the most plausible view seems to be that 
the representative of med.L. mascus, masca survived in 
some Fr. dialect, and was thence taken into literary use as 
an equivalent of the like-sounding Sp. mdscara. The origin 
of_ med.L. mascus, masca, is undetermined ; some scholars 
think the original sense was ‘ mask and that the word 
was from Teuc, "maskwo- net (see Mesh sb.)l\ 


MASK. 

1 . A covering for the face, worn either as a dis- 
guise or for protection. 

a. A covering, usually made of velvet or silk 
(with apertures for seeing), concealing the face or 
the upper part of it, worn for disguise at balls, 
masquerades, etc. In mask = masked. 

1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aural. (1535) 102 b, The 
vices that they brought [from Asia] to Rome.. The patri- 
tiens bearyng Measques, the Plebeyens usynge smelles, and 
the emperours to weare purple. 1381 Pettie tr. Guazzo’s 
Civ. Conv. (1586) 1. 28 There are cenaine glorious fellowes, 
who .at shrouetide goe with Maskes on their face, and yet 
woulde faine be knowne what they are. 1617 Mokyson 
I tin. hi. 177 Gentlemen and Citizens wiues when they goe 
out of dores, weare vpon their facts little Maskes of silk, 
lined with fine leather. 1666-7 Pepys Diary 18 Feb., One 
of the ladies would, and did sit with her mask on. 1691 
Loud. Gaz. 2651/3 To march out with their Arms and Bag- 
gage, Colours Flying,,. 30 Covered Wagons, and 50 Per- 
sons in Masks, &c. 1722 De Foe Moll Flanders 341, I had 
no Mask but I ruffled my Hoods so about my face that 
[etc.]. 1727 — Eng. Tradesm. x. (1732) I. 117 A Ball, 

where people appear in Masque, and act a part to make 
sport. 1833 Ht. Martinf.au Three Ages 1. 1 A troop of 
gentlemen, .whose country could not be divined from their 
complexions, since each wore a mask. 

b. A covering worn on the face for protection ; 
now esp. a screen of wire, gauze, etc. to protect 
the face from injury in dangerous games or manu- 
factures. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 158 Since she did neglect 
her looking-glasse, And threw her Sun-expelling_ Masque 
away. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 367 He . . hath a thicke coife 
or maske [L. persona densitsque reticulus] about his head, 
for doubt that heeshould bestow any [frankincense] in mouth 
or eares. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 13/1 A Mask ..This 
is a thing.. Gentlewomen used to put over their Faces.. to 
keep them front Sun burning. 1823 Roland Fencing 25 
note. Each fencer wears a closely wrought wire mask for 
the security of his face. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic 
xii. (1833) 306 A casque or cap, with a mask large enough 
to leave a proper space between it and the asbestos cap. 
1844 Browning Laboratory i, Now that I, tying thy glass 
mask tightly, May gaze thro’ these faint smokes curling 
whitely. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Mask,, a wire cage to 
protect the face from a stray cut or thrust with a foil in 
fencing... A face protection to be worn in glass-works or 
foundries, to protect against radiant heat. 1901 H. M c Hugh 
John Hemy 68 Baseball masks. 

c. A nliq. The hollow figure of a human head 
worn by ancient Greek and Roman actors, intended 
both to identify the character represented and to 
increase the volume of the voice. 

1705 Addison Italy X03 (Venice), Could we suppose that a 
Mask represented never so naturally the general Humour 
of a Character, it can never suit with thej Variety of Passions 
that are incident to every single Person in the whole Course 
of a Play. 1732 Lediaud Sethos II. x. 435 The actor whose 
mask represented Cheres. . went off from the stage, a 1862 
Buckle Misc, Wks. I. 487 The Romans sometimes played 
without masks : the Greeks never. 

d. A grotesque representation of a face, made 
of pasteboard moulded and painted; worn at 
merrymakings, carnivals, etc. 

1837 D. Jerrold in New Monthly Mag. LI. 317 The mask 
fixed upon the effigy [of Guy Fawkes], 

e. A likeness of a person’s face in clay, wax, etc. ; 
esp. one made by taking a mould from the face 
itself. Also death-mask (see Dfath sb. 19). 

1780 Rogers in Archxologia [ 1782) VI. 107 An account of 
'certain earthen Masks from the Musquito Shore. ..Masques 
..w. jell, his Indian conductors told him, were the likenesses 
of chiefs . . who had been formerly buried there. X846 Penny 
Cycl. Supp, II. 705/2 They [the wax imagines of the 
Romans] were probably cast from moulds taken from models, 
though such masks [taken after death] may have been used 
in the formation of the models. X877 Clara Bell tr. Fibers' 
Uarda I. 3x1 note, Such a mask of the dead is not unfre- 
quently found at the head of mummy cases. 

2 .fig. a. A ‘cloak’, disguise, pretence; esp. in 
phr. under the mask of, to put on, assume, throw 
off, pull off, or drop the mask (of), etc. 

*577. A de L'isle's Legeudarie F iv b, That their nephue 
Francis.serued but as a maske and cloke to their fellonie. 
1605 His Majesties Bfeach.exc, H b, And the Racke onely 
offred and _ shewed vnto him [Guido Fawkes], when the 
maske of his Roinaiiie fortitude did visibly begin to weare 
& slide off his face. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. in. § 31 
No man had ever a greater power over himself, or was less 
the man that he seemed to be, which shortly after appeared 
to eveyy body when he cared less to keep on the mask. 1701 
De Foe True-born Eng, 8 The Mask thrown off, Plain 
Devil his Title stands. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (17681 
IV, 350 If I write not in time, but that thou hast actually 
pulled off the mask; let [etc.], 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxx, 
A base, ungenerous wretch who under the mask of friend- 
ship has undone me. i8xz Crarbe Tales x\ i. Wks. 1834 V. 
138 She veiled her troubles in a mask of ease. 1832-4 De 
Quincey Caesars Wks. 1862 IX. 31 He himself by way of 
masque attended a puhlic spectacle. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 400 He had covered his failings with the mask of 
devotion. 1876 Freeman Norm. ConqAN. xvii. 37 The way 
in which . . wrong contrived to assume the mask of right, 
b. Something which covers or hides from view. 
1732 Mason Elfrida 23 To., be led Veil'd in the mask of 
night, to Edgar's chamber, A counterfeit Matilda, a x8zx 
Keats Sonn ,, Lover's Compl., The new soft-fallen mask Of 
snow upon the mountains. 1886 Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge 111. 540 The series of melancholy attempts.. to con- 
vert the medieval style of our colleges into Italian by a 
mere mask of ashlar. 

3 . A masked person ; a person wearing a mask 
or in masquerading dress ; a masker. 

> X580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 335 By this time entered an 
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MASKED, 


other Masque. *676 Etheredce Man of Mode t. i. (1684) 

3, 1 remember there was a Mask observed me indeed. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 383 f 6 A Masque, who came behind 
him, gave him a gentle Tap upon the Shoulder. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones xin. vii, This Mask was one of those ladies, 
who go to a masquerade only to vent ill-nature. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpjio xvi, Groups of masks were seen 
dancing on the moonlight terraces. 183a De Quincey 
Ktosterheim ix, A Masque, armed cap-a-pie. 1834 A. 
Hunt’s Lond. Jrnl. No. 25. 198 Amongst the ambulating 
masks. - I must not omit the most interesting, 
tb. ? A masquerade dress, domino. Obs. 

1377 in Cunningham Revels Accts. 114 A large Maske of 
murrey satten. .with sleeves of gold tyncell. 

i. Various technical uses. 

a. Arch., etc. A representation (often grotesque) 
in stone of a face or face and neck, used in panels, 
keystones of arches, etc. ; a similar representation in 
metal on a shield. Also, a kind of corbel the shadow 
of which is like a man’s profile ; = Buckle^. 4. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Masqicelwlih Architects), certain pieces 
of sculpture, representing some hideous form ; grotesque or 
satyrs faces, used to fill up or adorn some vacant places. 1784 
H. Walpole Let. 7 Sept. (1858) VIII. 502 Mrs. Gamer her- 
self is modelling two masks for the key-stones of the new 
bridge at Herdey. 1848 T. Rickman Styles Archit. (ed. 5) 
Introd. xxx, A good bold corbel-table.. carried on masks, a 
name given to a peculiar corbel because the shadow of it is 
the same as that from a head. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch.Lin- 
disfarne 111 The labels terminate in grotesque masks. 1874 
Boutell A rms 4 A rmonr ii. 19 The shield . in either case 
was adorned by having the head of an animal nailed in _the 
centre . . or a mask executed with the hammer {repousse) in 
bronze, was fixed in a similar position. 

b. Hunting. The face or head of a fox (occas. 
of an otter). Phr. to set his mask for (said of a 
fox) to head for, make for. 

1828 Sporting Mag, XXII. 244 The masks of a hitch fox 
and five of her cubs were nailed against the door of his 
keeper’s kennel. 1833 ‘ C. Bede’ Verdant Green vii, Over 
the mirror was displayed a fox’s mask. 1891 County Genii. 
XXIX. 1684 A second fox . .set his mask for Vowes’s Gorse. 
1904 Westmorld. Gaz. 2 July 5/5 Captain Thompson pre- 
sented., the pads [of the otter] to the Misses Cheetham.. 
and the mask, .to Isaac Fletcher, the huntsman. 

c. Fortif. A screen to protect men engaged in 
constructing a work, to conceal a battery, etc.; 
also, a casemated redoubt serving as a counter-guard, 
to the caponier (Voyle 8c Stevenson Alii. Dict.x 876). 

1802 James Mil. Did. s v., Several masks must be hastily 
thrown up, whilst the men are employed behind one. I hid., 
The engineer, or artillery officer, places himself behind this 
mask and draws his plan. 1884 Mil. Engin. 1 . 86 A floating 
mask, may be necessary for the protection of the men form- 
ing the head of the bridge. The mask should be of planks 
covered with iron or steel plate if possible. Ibid., As the 
work proceeds, a parapet must be erected on the causeway 
under cover of the mask to protect the men from the flank- 
fire of the enemy. 

d. Ent. The enlarged labium of the larval and 
pupal dragon-fly. Also Zool. a formation or colora- 
tion of the head resembling a mask. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 20/1 ( Libella ) This mask, 
fastened to the insect's neck,, .serves to hold its prey while 
it devours it. 1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 174 The mask, 
formed by the fringed feathers that surround the eyes, is 
greatly extended [in the barn owl]. 1896 tr. Boas' Text-bk. 
Zool. 255 The larvae [of dragon-flies], .are characterised by 
the modification of the labium into a long eversible prehen- 
sile organ ;the mask). 

e. Fkotogr. A piece of opaque paper used to 
cover any part of a negative, lantern-slide, or print 
which it is desired to obscure or shade ; esp. the 
margin of a piece from which a disk has been cut. 

1876 Abney Photogr. (ed. 3) nS [Sunning down a bright 
spot on a print] may be secured by making a brown paper 
mask, cutting out the shape of the object to be toned down. 
1889 T. C. Hkpworth Bk. Lantern (ed. 2) 141 Now take a 
slide, duly fitted with its black mask, and a cover glass. 

f. Surg. A piece of linen, with apertures for the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, used for applications to the 
face (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

5 . altrib. and Comb., as mask-maker ; mask-like 
adj. ; mask-ball, a masked ball, masquerade; mask- 
crab, a crab of the family Corystidse, with mask- 
like markings on the carapace, as Corystes cassive - 
launus ; mask-flower [tr. of the Peruvian name 
ricaco, or ricarco], any one of several Peruvian 
plants of the genus Alonsoa ; mask-man, a masker; 
mask-shell, ‘ any spiral marine-shell of the genus 
Persona, having a curiously twisted aperture’ 
( Funk's Stand. Diet.') ; mask-wall Fortif., 1 the 
scarp-wall of a casemate’ (Cent. Diet.). 

1818 Lady Morgan Antobiog. (1859) 286 This fashion in 
France of profiting by the custom a intriguer at '"masque 
balls. 1893 G. A Sai.a Life 4 Adv. II. xxxviii. 78 In the 
evening we went to a grand mask ball at the Opera. 1863 
Wood Nat. Hist. III. 396 The * Mask- crab buries itself in 
the sarid or muddy bed of the sea. 1837 E. Balfour Cycl. 
India, " Mask flower, A lonsoa. 1899 Bullen Way Navy 42 
His face was "mask-like. 1836-48 B.D. Walsh Aristoph., 
Knights 1. ii, The *inaskmakers were so afraid of him, They 
would not copy them. 1652 Kirkman Cleric 4 Losia 8 7 For 
this hour hath this same*Maskman talked to me in Italian. 

Mask, vX Obs. exc. dial. [f. Mask 45.1] trans . 
To mesh, enmesh: lit. and fig. 

c 1374 Chaucer Tr, 4 Cr. m. 1734 He was so narwe y« 
masked and y-knet, That [etc.]. 2336 J. Heywood Sp. 4 
Fliexv. 20 Neuer was there flie in this net, thus masked, 
That euer scapte. i6*8 Feltham Resolves 1. ii. 4 Like a 


Partridge in the net, he maskes himselfe the more, by the 
anger of his fluttering wing. 1823-80 Jamieson, To Mask, 
to catch in a net. In this sense, a fish is said to be maskit, 
Ayrsfhire]. 1882 Buckland Notes 4 Jottings 69 We quickly 
perceived from the bobbing of the corks that the fish, .were 
‘ masked ’ in the trammel. 

absol. 1537 ' n l' 0! let's Misc. (Arb.) 133 Thus in the net 
of my conceit 1 masked styll among the sort Of such as fed 
vpon the bayt, That Cupide laide for his disport. 

1 - Mask, ®. 2 Obs. [app. a shortened form of 
Masker v.] intr. To be bewildered, lose one’s 
way. Also quasi-frawj. (quot. 1599). 

c 1290 J?. Brandan i 18 in S. Eng. Leg. 223 Hi wende alond 
as maskede [ v.r . masid] men, hi nuste wliar hi were. 13S7 
Tuevisa Higden (.Rolls) II. 67 Elidurus. ,fonde his broker 
Archgalon maskynge [L. aberrant eni\ tn a wode [Fabyan 
Chron. 11. xl. (1811) 28 has maskelyng or wandryng in the 
thykest of y» wood], a 1330 Image Hypoer. in Skelton's 
Wks. (1843) II. 433/2 Lest it be to late To trust on hadd I 
wist, I masked in a myst. 1381 J. Bell H addon’s Answ. 
Osorius 119 Followyiig herein (as it seemeth) his forerunner 
Hosius, who tnaskyng in the like maze, doth affirme [etc.]. 
1399 Bp, Hall Sat. iv. iii. 59 Or whiles thou seest some of 
thy Stallion-race, Their eyes boar’d out, masking the mil- 
ler’s-maze. 1639 Fuller Holy War in. xii. 129 He doeth 
the benighted traveller a discourtesie. .who lendeth him a 
lantern to take it away, leaving him more masked then he 
was before. 

Mask (mask) , v. 3 Sc. [Northern var. Mash ©A] 

1. trans. = Mash el 1 (occas .absol.). Also, to brew. 

1480 Cath. Angl. 230/1 To Maske, ceruidare. 13. . Chat- 

vierlan Ayrc. 26 § 6 (in Sc. Ads I.) Item joa t j>at grynd jt 
[malt] our small \>&t jt will nocht ryn quhen jt is maskit. 
1639 Rutherford Lett. 1 Oct. (1881) 409, I hope, for His 
sake, who brewed and masked this cup [of affliction] in 
heaven, ye will gladly drink. 01650 in W. Ross A berdour 4 
Inchcolme x. (1883) 284 [To_ impose a fine. .on ‘browsters’ 
who ‘masked’ on Sabbath night] ; 1743 R. Maxwell Trans. 
Soc. Improv. Agric. 352 A Brewing-keeve, wherein Brewers 
mask their Drink. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxx. 
214 There’s naething like a starn gweed maut, maskit i’ yer 
nam bowie. 

2 . To infuse (tea) ; — Mash vX x d. 

1814 Scott Wav. xlii, I hope your honours wil tak tea. . 
and I maun gang and mask it for you. 1883 Annie S. Swan 
Aldersyde 11. i. 78 Marget will mask anither cup o’ tea 
for ye. 

transf. 2846 Johnston in Proc. Benu. Nat. Club II. 176 
One dozen stalks are ‘ masked ’ in a pint of boiling water. 

3 . To be masking ; (a) of a storm, to be * brewing’; 

(b) of a person, to be sickening for a disease. 

283 . Alex. Rodgers in Whistle- Biukie Ser. 1. 108, I saw 
the storm was masking fast, That soon wad fa’ on me. 2866 
W. Gregor Banff. Gloss., Mask, to gather..; as, ‘It’s 
maskin’, or maskin’ up for anithershoor’. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
s.v., It’s masking for thunder. 1887 Service Dr. Ditguid 
xviii. 116, I could see that he was maskin' for the pocks. 
Mask (mask), v . 4 Also 6-7 maske, 7-9 masque, 
[f. Mask sl>X Cf. F. masquer .] 

1 . trans. To cover (the face or head) with a mask. 
Chiefly pass. To wear, be disguised with, a mask. 

2388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 257 The Trompet sounds, be 
maskt, the maskers come. 1393 — Liter. 794 Where now I 
haue no one to blush with me,.. To maske their browes and 
hide their infamie. 2612 Df.kker & Middleton Roaring 
Girl 204 Good faces maskt are Iewels kept by spirits. Hide 
none but bad ones. 1617 Moryson I tin. ill. 173 The Women 
no lesse then Men..goe masked. 2721 Steele Sped. No. 8 
T 4 All the Persons who compose this lawless Assembly are 
masked. 2823 Lytton Zicci 25 A tall figure, masked and 
mantled, appeared. 1839 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 73 At the fair 
of Okaz, the heroes were masked, 
to. gen. To disguise. 

1847 Tennyson Princess v. 386 A rout of saucy boys Brake 
on us. .Mask'd like our maids. 1903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 422 
His ghost masks himself in no futile disguises. 

2 . transf. To hide or conceal from view, by in- 
terposing something. 

2583 Stanvhurst As net's in. (Arb.) 86 Whilste thee sun- 
beams are maskt, hyls darckiye be muffled. C1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. xxxiii, The region clouae hath mask'd him from me 
now. 2605 — • Macb. it. i. 225 Masking the Businesse from, 
the common Eye. 1634 Crashaw in TVS. tr. Lessius' Hy - 
giasticon To l<dr., A soul, whose intellectual! beams No 
mists do mask, no lazie steams. 2833 Lyell Princ. Geol, 
III. 220 The talus d, e, which masked the inland cliff until 
it was artificially laid open to view. 1872 L. Stephen 
Playgr , Ear, iv. (1804I 102 Rocky fragments., frequently 
masked by cushions of fresh fallen snow. 

b. Mil. and Fortif (a) To conceal (a battery, 
a force, etc.) from the view of the enemy, (b) To 
hinder (a fortress, army, fleet) from acting on the 
offensive by watching it with a sufficient force. 

(c) To hinder the efficiency of a friendly force by 
standing in the line of its fire. 

i7o6_ Lond. Gaz. No. 4256/2 Many Persons might march 
out with the Garison masked as the Governor should think 
fit. 2763 British M ag. IV. 204 The seamen . .mounted all 
the guns in the battery, which we masked. 180a James Mil. 
Did. s.v.. One toise and a half of epaulement will require 
two chandeliers, and 60 fascines, to mask it. 2812 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Desp. VII. 338 The other fleche was 
masked, 1868 Kirk Charles the Bold. III. v. iiL 411 The 
idea_of leaving Morat unassailed, masking it with a portion 
of his army while prosecuting operations with the rest. 1870 
Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 2 Bazaine. . has succeeded in convincing 
the Prussians that it requires a large force to mask him. 
2875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vii. (ed. 2) 268 Such boats 
must be cautioned not to mask the fire of any boats employed 
for the same purpose. 1884 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2/2 To 
command the sea we must be prepared at a moment’s notice 
to mask the enemies’ fleets by forces, .equal to his. 

C. Arch. 

2828 Steuart Planter’s Guide 328 It appeared extremely 


desirable to that artist to mask or conceal the Approach from 
the House and adjoining grounds. 2867 Barry Life Sir C, 
Barry viii. 291 A cloister with one story above it, or an 
open arcade, might mask the building from the high ground 
of Bridge Street. 2879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 200 
The roofs, internally, may be proved to have been masked 
hy level ceilings. 

d. Zool. and Dot. 

2843 Owen Invert. Anim. (2835) 436 That stage of the 
Orthopterous.. insects, in which they are masked by the 
vermiform or true larval condition. 1837 A Gray 1st Less, 
in Bot. xv. (1866) 106 In Catalpa this number is masked in 
the calyx by irregular union, and in the stamens by abortion. 

e. Cookery, (See quot.) 

1877 Cassell’s Did. Cookery 1177/2 Mask, to cover meat 
with any rich sauce, ragout, &c. 

f. Fhotogr. To cover, shade or mount with a 

mask. 2881, 2884 [see Masking vbl. sbP 2]. 

3. fig. To disguise (feelings, etc.) under an assumed 
outward show ; to conceal the real nature, intent, 
or meaning of. 

2388 Shaks. L. L. L. i. ii. 98 Most immaculate thoughts 
Master, aie mask’d vrider such colours. 1394 Plat Jewell- 
ho. 1. ss Howsoeuer the same was masked, or disguised in 
shew. 1636 Bramhall Replic. iii. 153 Sedition masked under 
the Visard of Religion. 2777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 1. i, 
He has been obliged to mask his pretensions. _ 1842 D’ls- 
raeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 683 Polemical studies become 
political when the heads of parties mask themselves under 
some particular doctrine. 2863 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. v, Its 
old simplicity of expression got masked by a certain crafti- 
ness. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 2x3 Masking with a 
smile The vain regrets that in their hearts arose, 
f 4:. intr. To take part in a masque or mas- 
querade; to be a masquer, to masquerade. Also 
to mask it. Also fig. Obs. 

a 1562 G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 108 An other maslce 
..of noble gentilmen, who daunced & masked with these 
fayer ladyes. 2589 Nashe Pasquill 4 Marforius 1, 1 wonder 
how I missed you? Pasquill. Neuer maruaile at that, I 
haue learned to maske it. 2392 Spenser Tears of Muses 
280 Where be the sweete delights of learnings treasure. . In 
which I late was wont to raine as Queene, And maske in 
mirth with Graces well besecne? 2397 Beard Theatre Gods 
Judgem. (1612) 435 Six [masquers] that masked it to a mar- 
riage at the hostell of St. Paules in Paris. 1606 Choice, 
Chance 4 Change (1882) 50 After they had masked and 
mummed, away they went. 2732 Bailey vol. II, Mask,.. 
to go to masks or masquerades. 

f to. trans. To perform after the fashion of a 
masque. Obs. 

2360 Pi i. kington Expos. Aggeus (1362) 58 These be the 
dueties of good shepeneardes . .and not maskynge masses, 
and mumming mattyns. 

f 5 , intr. To be or go in disguise ; to hide one’s 
real form or character under an outward show. 
Often fig, Obs. 

1579 Spenser Shop. Cal. Jan. 24 Now is come thy wynter’s 
stormy state, Thy mantle mard, wherein thou maskedst 
late, c 1383 Fairs Em 1. 86 Thus must we mask to save our 
wretched lives, a 1391 H. Smith Six Serm. (t6r8) A 4, Like 
/Esops Asse, masking in the Lions skinne. 2619 Hieron Wks. 
I. 2i The spiritually venome that masketh vnder these deceit- 
full shadowes, is either not beleeued or not thought vpon. 
263a Lithgow Trav. ix. 394 The French men. .were cruelly 
massacred..; which exploit masketh vnder the name of 
Vesperi Siculi. 2649 Drumm. of Hawth, Irene Wks, (2722) 
170 How bravely soever ye mask and flowrish in words. 
Mask(e, var. ff. Masque ; corrupt var. Mast sbZ 
Maskalonge: see Maskinonge. 

Maskarado, obs. form of Masquerade. 
t Masked, pfl. a . 1 [f. Mask vZ + -ed 1 .] 

Amazed, bewildered. c zzgo [see Mask vP]. 

Masked (maskt), ppl. aZ Also 7-9 masqued. 
[f. Mask sbZ or vX + -ed.] 

1 . Having, wearing, or provided with a mask. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Death Sir H. Morison 23 
For, what is. . masked man, if valu’d by his face, Above his 
fact? 1682 Wyndham King’s Concealm. 75 Thus entred 
these masqued Travellers, to enquire where they were. 2732 
H. Walpole Lett. (2846) II. 397 Where there are a few good 
pictures, and many masked statues. 2842 Spalding Italy 
1 II. 372 These characters were represented by masked actors, 
to. Masked ball [F. bal masquf) : a ball at which 
those taking part wear masks; = Masquerade i. 

2823 Sk. Character (ed. 2) I. 201 She’s going to give a 
masqued ball in February. 2823 Greenhouse Comp. I. 230 
At masqued routs. 1873 Ouida Pascarel I. 132 It was the 
masked ball of the Carnival. 

C. Used (often repr. L. larvatus , ptrsonatus) as 
the specific name of animals having some conforma- 
tion or marking resembling a mask, 

2840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 230 The Masked Boar {Sus 
larvatus). 2859 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 24s Paguma larvata, 
..Masked Glutton. 287, Cassells Nat. Hist. II- 343 The 
Japan, or Masked Pig {Sus pliciceps. Gray). Ibid. IV, 26a 
The Masked Finfoot ( Podica. personata), 2882 Ibid. VI. 
200 The Masked Crab [==tnask-crab. Mask sbl 5]. 2896 
H. O. Forbes Handbk. Primates L 263 The Masked Titi. 
Callithrix personata. 

d. Bot, Of a corolla : = Personate. 

2793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Personata corolla, a personata 
or masked corolla. 2839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 1. ii. 
267 If the upper and lower sides of the orifice are pressed 
together, as in Antirrhinum, it [the corolla] is personate or 
masked, resembling the face of some grinning animal. 

2 . transf. and fig. Having the real features or 
character concealed or disguised. Also occas. Con- 
cealed from view. 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. iii. xviii. 103 
The masked hypocrisie of this olde foxe. a 2386 Sidney 
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■Arcadia n* (1590) 223 b, [He] was not the. sharpest pearcer 
into masked minds, c x6aaSttAKS. Sami. liv, When sommers 
breath their masked buds discloses, a 16*8 Ln. Brooke 
Poems, Of Humane .Learn, lxxxi. 38 Nothing new But 
masked euill which still addeth terror. 1815 W. H. Ireland 
ScrtbbleamaMia.zqo note. Others, .pursue it. .with invidious 
sarcasms and masquedsneers. 1904 Hewlett Queen's Quair 
1. viii. 1 13 None could under-read her masked words. 

b. Nosology. Of diseases, esp. intermittent fevers: 
presenting anomalous symptoms ; not recognizable 
By the usual criteria. 

. *833 Cycl, Pract. Med. II. 234/1 (Fever). Masked inter- 
tnittents. Ibid. 235/1 Masked ague. 1843-71 Watson Led. 
Princ. <5- Pract . Physic (ed. 5) I. 821 Sometimes the patient 
is said to have lurking gout or masked gout. 1897 A llbutt’s 
Syst. Med. II. 317 Masked malarial fever. 1899 Hid. VIII. 
558' The psoriasis may remain masked. 

8. Mil. and Fortef. Chiefly in, masked battery’: 
see Mask vf 2 b. PJ&afig. 

*759 Dilworth Life Pope 53 Mr. Addison, to vent his 
spleen against Mr. Pope by the means of a masked battery. 
1768 Goldsm. Goad-tu Man iv. (near endl, You shall .. 
burst out upon the miscreant like a masqued battery. 1783 
Justamond tr. Raynal's Hist. Indies V. 462 A masked bat- 
tery, intended to cover the harbour and town of Parama- 
biro. xSoo A slot. Ann . Reg. II. 145/2 The attempt which 
was made to annihilate an inquiry of such importance, by 
the masked battery of an amendment, 
t Ha-skeler. Ohs. Also mascttler. [? altera- 
tion of Masker si.*] ? A mask. ? Hence (by sub- 
stitution of suffix) Ma'skeling (in quot. -yn), a 
masquerade. 

1511 in Collier Hist. Drain. Poetry (1879) I. 79 To Richard 
Gybson opon a warraunt for the revells, called a maskelyn at 
New-hall in Essex, 207/. 5s. i\d. 151a Ibid., Also for mas- 
cuters and other diverse things. 21348 Hall Ckron., 
Hen. VIII 80 b, Euery or.e visered himselfe, so that they 
were unknovvea. .and so in maskelear passed the touneofArde. 

Maskeles, -ez, var. ff. Mascleless Obs. 
Maskeline, obs. form of Maslin 2 . 

Maskelles, -ez, variant ff. Mascleless Obs. 
Maskelonge, -enozha, var. ff. Maskinonge. 
Masken: see Masquin Obs. 

+ Masker, sbJ Obs. Also 6 maskyr. [ad. It. 
masekem : see Masquerade r&] A mask. Phr. 
In masker: disguised with a mask, in masquerade. 

*319 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. I. 143 The King, .well 
Come , .and see your Grace in Calais in maskyr. 133a More 
Con fit. Barnes vin. Wks. 758/r Their maskers [to be] taken 
of and their hipoerisie to be dyscouered. 1548 Thomas I tat. 
Gram. (1567), Maschera, a masker, or a visour. 

Masker, ski, masquer (ma-skai). [f. Mask 
eb 1 . Cf. F. masqueur.] One who takes part 
in a masquerade or masque y a person in masquer- 
ade, a masquerader. 

a. 21548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII 16 After the banket 
doen, these Maskers came in. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. 
6 The whites the maskers marched forth in trim aray. 1613 
Chapman Masks Inns Court A 1 b, Then rode the chiefe 
maskers, in Indian habits, alt of a resemblances 172a Steele 
Conscious Lovers 1. i. (1755) 12 You know I was last Thurs- 
day at the Masquerade:, .the Maskers you know followed 
us. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xiii, They show themselves in 
the streets as the companions of maskers. x867'Parkman 
Jesuits in N. Amer. iti. (1875) 15 A party of maskers at the 
Carnival. 

fS, 1580 Lvljt Euphues (Arb.) 333 Masquers do therefore 
couer their faces that, they may open their affections. 1623 
Bacon Ess., Of Masques (Arb.) 540 Let the Sutes of the 
Masquers, be Graceful!, and such as become the Person, 
when the Vizars are off- . a 1777 Goldsm. Epil. to 1 Sisters ' 
12 The, world’s a masquerade 1 the masquers, you, yon, you. 
1814 Scott Lord of Isles v. xxiv, In masquers quaint attire 
She sought his skiff. *849 Dickens Barn. Fudge iv, Your 
blockhead father, .slips hint, on a mask and domino, and 
mixes with the masquers. 1873 Oitida Pascarel I.. 23; The 
masquers reeled on out of sight. 

Comb. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T, 71b, Your morn dike 
christall countenaunces shall be netted ouer, and (Masker- 
like) cawfe-visarded, with crawling venomous wormes. 
fb. transf. andj%t 

*593 Nashs, Christ’s T. 73b, England,. .the continual! 
Masquer in out-landish hahilements., 1647 Clarendon Con- 
Um.pl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 406 Those maskers in religion and 
honesty. 

Masker (ma'skai), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms r 
a. 4malscre, malskre ; j 3 . 5-9 masker, (7 maskar, 
maskre). [OE. *ma&crian, implied in inalscnmg 
vbl. sb. ; app. cogn. w. Gotb. *malsks (? foolish) in. 
vntila-malsks precipitate (tr. Gr. xr/werijs ‘heady’ 
A.V., • headstrong ’ R.V., 2 Tim, iii. 4), OS', malsc 
proud. Cf. Mask ®. 2 J a. Irons. To bewilder, 
confuse, b. pass, and intr. To be bewildered. 
Hence Mastering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

cjzi Corpus Gloss.. F 53 (Messels) Fe-stinatio [he. fuses, 
tedtibi, malscrung. exooo Sax. Leeched. 111 . 36 Wi® mate- 
ernnee minra [? read manra] wihta. 1:1330 Will. Palerue 
416 How he bade missed is mayne & malskrid a-boutes 
13. . E. E. Allit, P. B. 901 pe ledez of hat lyttel toms' wern 
lopen out for dredej In-to bat maiscrande mere, a 1400.-30 
Alexander 1270. And )jat left ware on lyfe. bot a litill me^ne, 
■Ware, als malscrid [miswritten malstnd : Dull. MS. mai- 
strett] St mased. c 1450 Cast. Ptrsev, (E, E. T. S.) 76/75 Man- 
kynd is maskeryd with, mekyl varyaunee. 1377-87 Hous- 
shed CA«(«iII» 7 a€Th!ej!, l .S 0 ' masketed Ius.W!iderstap.dingi: 
that, .they brought him, to tract the steps oflewd demeanour. 
1600 Holland Livy 111. lx. 129 To masker their troubled 
heads the more, bee assaileth them with* a great shout and 
maine violence. 1601 Deacon & Walker; Ansno. taDarel 
To Rdx. 4 An intricate Labyri'ntlKO* nweskaringmaze. iffii 
H. Mon® Expos* Dan. Ptef. 7 Why, might not the wise men 


. .te so maskard that they could not read the handwriting 
on the wall! a 1800 Peggb Suppl. Grose (1814;, Masker' d, 
stunned ; also nearly choaked. North. 1841 Hartshorns 
Salop. Antiq. 503 Sich a dark neet I was masker’d like, 
1879 M iss J ackson S hr ops A. Word-bk,, Masker ed, confused, 
bewildered. 

Maskerade, -at, obs. forms of Masquekabe. 
tMa.'skery,,Bia*sqnery. Obs . Alsobmas- 
karye, mascarie. [a. F. masquerie, f. masque 
Mask sbf : see -ery.] Masking, wearing of masks; 
a masquerade. Also, masquerader’s attire. 

<11548 Hall .Chron., Hen. VIII 80 b, Another compaignie 
of.x. iordes in which e maskery the kyng was himselfe. 1554 
in Maitland Ess. Reform. (1849) 303 Such as have must 
wickedly called the Mass a Maskarye. 1554 Yaxlev in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. III. 313 A brave maskery of cloth 
of gold and sylut-r, apparailed in maryners garments. 1561 
T. Hoby tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer it. (1577) M vj b, I being 
in maskerie passed by. 1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's 
Voy. nr. xiii. 95 b, Disguysing themselues with certaine 
masquerie, as with head es and Cranes neckes. 1640 Nabbes 
Unfort. Mother £ 4 b, Mac. Wee’l first thanke Heaven, 
And then wee’l see some maskery. 
fig. 1569 J. Sanford Agrippa. 170 b, They attire him fir. 
Christ] in diuers maskeries of sophismes. 1598 Marston 
Sea. Villany nr. viii. G 3, Me thinks I heare swart Martius 
cry, Souping along in warrs fain’d maskerie. . 1653 Gurn all 
Chr. in Arm. 1. 306 The masquery and cheating glory of the 
great ones of this world. 

Masket, masquet (ma-sket). dial. [The phr. 
a masket perh. represents OE. *gemalscrod, pa. pple. 
of * maker ian Masker zs.] To go, run a masket : 
to lose one’s way. 

*370 Jewel. Holy Script. (1582): 158 The Professours 
thereof oftentimes runne a inasket ; they leese them: selues. 
*697 Let, in MS. Lansd. No. 10331 2 (Halliw.) To go a 
masked. 1897 Thornton R emits, vi. (E. D. D.), O sir, do’ee 
please come down, the gentleman has gone a masquet. 
Maskett, obs. form of Massicot. 

Maskette (maske-t). [f. Mask sb. 2 + -ette.] 
(See quot. and ef. Maskoiu.) 

1881-2 W. H. Ball in 3rd Rep. Bureau Ethnol. (1884)93 
The Maskette, an object resembling, a mask, but intended . 
to be worn above or below the face. Ibid. 105 A number of 
maskettes and head-dresses from N ew Mexico and Arizona. 

Maskewe, var. Mascle v. Obs. 
t Maak-fat. Sc. and north, dial. Obs. Forms: 

3 mascf'afc, 4-6 mask fat, (4 maxfats), 5-6 mask- 
fatt, (Gmaskefatt, -fate). [Northern var. Ma>h- 
tat : see Mask s&A and Fat sb. I] A mashing vat. 

1263 Excheq. Rolls Scott. (1878) I. 14 Item, in i] cunys, 
scilicet, masefats, ernptis, ij s. 1367 Finchale Priory Acc. 
(1.837) p. Ixxviii, j maskfat, j gylfat. 1378 in Test. Karleol. 

(1 893) 137 Unum.pl umb urn cu m u no max fate. 1430 Test. Ebor, 
(Surtees) II. 12 Unum maskfat t. 1567 Wills <5- Inv, N. C. 
(Surtees) 1 . 267 A maskfatt and a swett wort fatt. x6oo 
Acc. Bk. IV. IVray in Antiquary XXXII. 279 Item one 
maskefate. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Brewer, The 
..utensils of a brewer, .are a furnace, .a copper. . a mask-fat. 

+ Ma skful, a. Obs, rare ~ [f. Mask sbA + 
-POL.] Of the n ature of masquerade. 

x6ss tr. Com, Hist, Francion v„ rx There is a great Feast 
within, full of all; maskfull Recreations 

Maskill, obs. form of Mascle ri. 1 - 
. Masking? (ina-slng), vbl, sbl Obs. exc. Sc. or 
dial. [f. Mask vO + -ing k] «= Mashing vbl. sb. 

1654 Extracts Burgh Rees. Stirling (1887) an They sail 
pay for ilk maskene lost in: thair default fourtie shilling, 
1797 Encycl.Bnt, (ed. 3) III. 544/1 ( Brewing % This part of 
the operation is called masking. 

b . A sti fficientqu antity (of tea, etc. ) for an in fusion. 
*823-80 Jamieson. *893 Nartkumhld, Gloss., Maskin. 
c. Comb. (cf. Mash, Mashing), as masking-fat, 
lead (see Lead sb . 1 5 a), -loom (see Loom sb . 1 2), 
rudder , tub ; masking pot {fat) Sc., a tea-pot. 

1 a 1400 CAalnterlan Ayr c. 26 (in Sc. A cts I. 337/ 1) Et ea 
est causa quod cum coquitur in lie ^masking fat non currit. 
1659 A- Hay Diary (xgoi) 94, 1 payed him for thegreat mask- 
ing fat 4 iperks. 1822 Scott Pirate xxiv, She found him 
drowned in hi*: own masking-fat. 1463 Finchale Priory 
Acc. (1837) p, eexeix, In primis j *maskyng leyd. 17x1 Ram- 
say Maggy Johnstown xii. The pith of broom That she 
stow’d in iter *masking-Ioom. 1786 Burns When Guilford 
good i,.Then up they gat the *maskin-pat. 1648 Invent, in 
Spottiswoode Misc. (X844--5) I. 372 Ther is in the brewhous 
..and ane *maskine rudder. 1437 Peebles Charters , etc. 
(1873' 1x9 A *maskyn tub with the laf time langis it. 

Masking, masquing (ma-skip),v(i/. sbA [£ 

Mask v : 1 + -ing 1.] 

1 . The action of performing or taking part in 
a masquerade or masque. 

a. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries t. (*548) 50 b, Theyr mask* 
ynges m y» night after y® paganes mane*, c 1560 iu T. 
WartoNs Life Sir T. Pope (.1772) 85 In Shrovetide, 1556, 
sir Thomas Pope made for the ladie Elisabeth all at his 
owne costes,.agreate and rich maskinge in thegreat e halle at 
Hatfelde. c 1640 G’tess Lindsey in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
MSS, Co mm.} 1. 285 There will he masking at Quort at 
Twelfth-night. 17x1 Loud. Gaz. No, 4836/* There was a 
publick Masking permitted for three Days and Nights. 1864 
Burton Scot A\bn. I. v. 309 Those who thus go a-masking 
on. New Year’s eve,, .are called gurnards©* guizers. 

d a 16x6 B. Jonson Love Restored ad: mit., I tell thtse, 

I will haue no more masquing. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. L xxi- 64 The carnival )a begun, and all sorts 
of diversions.. except that of masquing. X742 H. Wau>ole 
Lett. ^903):- 1 , *7.3 The Duchesa. -makes a grand masqueing 
next week., 

b. Used witib contemptuous reference to the Mass. 

[*546, xs5o : see 3,] *355 Phxlfot in Foxe A, $ M. 

(4583) II. i)bk Ye haue decerned, tlie people' with that, yon* 


sacrifice of the Masse, which ye make a masking, *363-83 
Foxe A. d M.. II. taoaPlayne, seeing a Priest go to Masse, 
said. Now you shall see one in masking. 

2 . Thotogr. The action or process of using a 
mask (see Mask sbf 4 e). 

x88x Abney Photogr. 242 In the printing of the picture .. 
by a judicious masking of parts he can cause pictures which 
would be inartistic to become merely inoffensive. *884 
Ibid, (ed. 6) 212 Masking the Negative. 

3 . attrib. passing into ad/. Used in, appropriate 
to, or consisting of a ‘ masking ’ or masquerade ; 
masquerading- 

1342 Nottingham Rec. III. 220, One maskyrnge garment 
of sarcenet. 1346 Bale 1st Exam. A . Aikew 34 b, Their 
popish portyfolyoms and maskynge bokes. 01330 Becon 
Jewel of Joy Wks. 1560 11. 30 The papists affirme y l theyr 
tnassekyng Masse is a perfecte sacrifyce for the quyeke and 
the deade. Ibid. The papistes put on masking apparel, Albes, 

f irdelsfetc.]. 158* G. Pettie tr. Gttazzo's Civ. tonv. in. 137 
b maintaine their wiues in suche pompeous and: masking 
sorte. a 1386 Sidney ApoLPoetrie (Arb. ) 41 Therefore [they} 
made Mistres Philosophy, very often borrow the. masking 
rayment of Poesie. 1612 in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 1, 243 Now the masking . sports shall follow. 
1649 Milton Nikon. Pref., The conceited portraiture before 
his Book, drawn out to the full measure of a Masking 
Scene, c 1670 A. Wood in Life (1848) 77 note. He hath com- 
positions in courtly masquing ayres. 1673 Dryden Marr. 
& la Mode Frol., We shall show to-day A masking ball, to 
recommend, our play: 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. Ixxviii, In 
motley robe to dance at masking ball) 1821 Scott Kenilw. 
sti, Men, still habited in their masquing' suits. 

f Marslring, ppl. af Obs. [f. Mask v . 2 ■+• 
-ING 2 .] Bewildering. 

. 1387 Trevisa//x^c« (Rolls) II. 219 Man ..fel. .out of hous 
in to maskynge and wayles contray [L. de dome ad dcvium\ , 
t Masking 1 , //>/. a. 2 Obs. [LMask v . 1 + -ing- j 
Ensnaring,, trammelling. 

1578 'I'miiF- Calvin on Gen. 170 When we are so carried 
away with the maskingnettes; of beauty, that [etc.]. 1601. 
Deacon & Walker Spirits <5- Divels 287 You are almost 
quite ferreted foortb from all your starting holes, and are 
now brought in a. manner before the very mouth of that 
masking net, which will so entangle your toong, as [etc.]. 

Masking 1 (mct'skiij), ppl. a. 3, [f. Mask vf + 
-TNG -.] That masks, in various senses of the vb. 
In early use, T hypocritical. 

1577-87 Hounshed Chron. III. 1143/1 She should 1 both to 
Christ shew hit selfe a, false Christian,, and vnto hi* prince 
a masking subiect. 1506 Gosson Pleas. Quips Gentlew. 
(Percy Soc.) 7 Our masking dames can sport, you knovve, 
sometime by night, sometime by day. a 1632 J. Smith Sel. 
Disc. vi. 237 That which was acted upon, it . . every one will 

f rant to have been a masking or imaginary business. 1723 
Iamsay Gentle Shepk. in. iv. Pro!,. Sir William draps his 
masking beard. X863 W. Thornbury True as Steel II. 133 
No one ever confesses that he has committed an injury ; he 
calls it retaliation, or justice, or conceals it by some masking 
name. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 2 May 5/2 The masking force 
will have to, be a strong one. 

Maskinonge (mmskinfiidj, Also 

8 maskinunga, 9 masq.mnoztgd, -ongy , masque- 
nonger, muscanonge, maskinongd, -ongy, 
maskenozlia ; masc-, maskal(l)onge, muscal- 
(I)onge, xnasculonge, muskallvmge, -al(I)onge, 
-alounge, -el(l)unge, maskelonge, masque 
alonge ; Fitts, maskalunge, muskullonge,, 
-alinge, -elunjeh, moskalonge, etc. [Odjibwa ; 
spelt mackinonge, midkimnge by Cuoq Lexique de 
la Ictngue algonquine (where ^represents J). Accord- 
ing to C'uoq, f. mac, ntici great + kinmge pike ; 
according to Baraga the first element is mask ugly. 

The varieties of form are partly due to diversities of native 
dialect, partly to a French popular etymology which took 
die word as masque long or masque allonge, ‘ long mask ’ 

A large, pike, Esox nobilior, inhabiting the Great 
Lakes of North America,, valued as a food-fish. 

1796 Mouse Amer. Geog. I. 352 Maskinungas, a very 
large species of pickereL *809 A. Henry Trav. 30 Among 
the pike, is to be included the species, called, by the Indians, 
masquinonge. 1836 J. Richardson Fauna Bor. Amer. iil 
*27 Esox estor (Le Sueur), The Maskinonge. 1835 Longf. 
Hiawatha vin. And he said to the Kenozha, To the Pike, 
theMaskenozha. *868 Lossing The Hudson t>i Lake George 
..abounds with fine fish, the largest and 1 most delicious 
being the Masque alonge. 1884 0 . B. Goode, etc. Nat, 
Hist. Aqua/. A nim. I. 466 At Sachet’s Harbor very few 
Muskellunge are caught. 1894 Outing XXIV. 454/t A 
dinner of muscallonge steaks. 1899 Fall Matt Mag. Apr. 
445 The big trout andmaskinongewerestirringthemselvesia 
the depths, of the lake,, 

Maskins (mee*skinz). Obs. exc. dial. Also 
meskin(a., [f. Mass sb. 1 + -kins, as in bodiktns, 
pitlikins (cf. -kin).] By the maskins : by the 
mass ; an asseverative exclamation. 

x6*x Chatman, May-day tv. I 2 b, By the rnesMn me 
thought they were so indeede. 1647 Baron Cyprian A cod. 
I, 53 By the Maskins I would give the best cow in my yard, 
to find out this raskatl. 1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. (1741) 
83 And now this Swabber, by the Maskins, Thunders up 
Dido's Galligaskins. X7a* in Bailey, p'or 19th c. examples 
(Yorks,, Lancs, fit Derbysh.) see Eng. Dial. Diet .J 

Maskle, obs. form of Mascle sb. 1 
Mastoid (ma-skoid). [f. Mask sb. 2 + -oxd.] 
(See quot. and cf. Maskette.) 

188 x-a W. H. Dall in 3rd Rep. Bureau Ethnol, (.1 884) 93 
The Maskoid, an object resembling a mask or face, but not 
intended to be worn at all. Ibid. 105 Maskoids of stone, 
. ria-sper, and jadeite. Ibid. 166 Wooden mortuary maskoid. 
Maskowe, variant of Mascoe v, Obs. 
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Maskre, variant df Masker v. 

JVlasleacli, variant of Mashloch Sc. 

HEaslin 1 (inarzlin). Now ' died. Forms 1 : T . 

xaaesbl'i.n(.g)e, -ling, ' Northumb. ffiseslen/n, 3 ' 
me(a 'stling, 3-4 mastling, 4 masalyne, mews- 
selinge, -lyng, 4-6 maselyn, 5 mastelyn, mas- 
celyne, masselen, messlyng, messelyne, 5-6 
maslyn, 6 masfclynfe, -line, masclyne, mystil- ; 
tyne,, maslyne, -ley n, -lenn,-ly n(n, maseleyn(e, 
-lyn(n)s, -lsn, massellen, measelen, nieslyn, 
messillmg, messelyng, 6-7 maslen, 7 mastlin, 
masline, maseellin, 4- maslin. [0 K. mtBsJling, 
mteslm nen't. , app. formed (? with suffix -ling -) on 
an unrecorded * Hites (the /'being possibly a euphonic 
insertion) cogn. w. MHG. messie neut., brass (early 
mod.G. mess, moss, mesch , mdsch ; still dial.% 
whence ( wi thsuffix = -ing 3) tb e sy n on. M IiG. , Ml>u. 
messinc, missinc masc., neut. (G., Du. messing 
Bent.) ; adoptions from this or an equivalent LG. 
form were ON. messing, mersing fem. (OSw. 
masinger, Sw. messing masc., Da . messing com.); 
LG. has a parallel formation meskm ( see -kin). 

Most scholars have regarded the OHG. mcss(e neut,, brass, : 
as identical with M HG. masse , messe fem., lump ' of metal), : 
usually believed to be a derivative of L. massa Mass slP ■. 
The supposition involves serious difficulties, and has latterly ; 
been questioned tRluge, Franck), but no plausible alterna- 1 
five has been found. It does*not seem passible to connect j 
the words with L. ues) miscelhcm mixed brass, -or with the 
popular Lat. word represented in Maslvn 2 . The MUG. • 
messinc passed into Slavonic (Czech, Upper Serb, moms, ! 
Lower Serb. sajesnik, Little Russian mosai, White Russian ; 
masenz:—*mosengfii) and Lith. tmasadis). lire view of S 
Schrader that the Slav, word is the source of the M.H'G. is ; 
improbable, and leaves the OE. forms and the MUG. messe \ 
tinexplained. On the other hand, Schrader's comparison of j 
certain oriental words for brass (Kirghiz nines, Kurdish mys, | 
Persian mis, Mazendoran mens, misy seems worthy of con- [ 
sideration.] j 

L A kind of brass. Now only atlrib. (see 3). i 
c 950 Limits/. Gi>s/>. Mark vi. 8, xs, mteslen. a 1000 Colloq. \ 
ASlfric in W'r.-Wiilcker 96/2® Miestlingc asr and tin, auri - 1 
calami, tes, irt stagmmu *1x225 Ancr. R. ,284 gate. Celt, t 
seluer, stel, inn, copper, mestling, breas : al is icleopet or. j 
CI230 Mali il/edd p .And iis hat tu wendest gold iwuroen to : 
meastling. £1320 Sir Benes 3998 {KOlbing) Foure hotidred • 
copes of -gold fyn And ase fete of maslin. i3§8_Tkkvisa i 
Barth. DeP. A’, xvi. v. (1495) 554 Laton. -though it be bras j 
■of Messelyng : yet it shyneth as golde wythowt. *493 Not* \ 
iingham R ec. II. 20, lj, patellarum de maslyn. 1509 Test, j 
Ebor. (Surtees) V. 4 A fore 'basyn of mystilty.ne._ .1530 : 
Pai.sgr. 243/2 Masolyne brasse. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. ' 
487 This precious Mascellin, this compound^ mettall l mean 
■of gold, siluer, and brasse. 1607 Lingua rv.i. G 4b, Itmrust ! 
not be... Brasse, nor Copper, nor Mastlin. x688 R. Holme ■ 
Armoury tu. 29/2 An Atchison, is a Mettle peece, (neither 1 
Silver, Copper, Brass, Lead, or Tin, it is like Masline. ! 

2 . A vessel made of * maslin ’ ; now {dial.) = : 
masliti kettle (see 3). j 

cxooo Age. Gasp. Mark vii. 4 Calicea fryrrAa & cestca & j 
arfata & mmstlinga. 1834 AC Q, *st Ser. X, .393 An old ■ 
brazier informs me that three-legged pots marie of the same ■ 
metal as tops, _ generally called .bell-metal, were formerly j 
known as ntatflm pots, or maslins. .1882 [see 3]. 1 

8. alt rib. or adj. == Made of ‘ maslin’. Now j 
chiefly in maslin kettle, a large pan used mostly j 
for boiling fruit for preserve. 

ri4So MB. Med. Bk. (Heinrrdhl 99 Take a quart of good . 
whit wyn, and do hit in a clene masselen panne. 149a Mot- j 
iingham Bee. 111. 22 Unum maslyn basyn. xs33 -/■»»• CA. 
Goods, Staff's, in Ann. Lichfield li86j) IV. 76,13 maselen } 
candelstykes. ISSS Richmond /PV7/s(Surtees)86 > ij , messillrng j 
bassens. 1870 inMiss Jackson Shrnpslu Word-tk^ . Maslin 
kettle. _ 1883 AC 4 Q. 6th Ser-, VI. 158 Brass vessels for boil- j 
ing fruits, Ike., are called maslin J>ans in the Birmingham ! 
trade ; and from this cast iron enamelled goods for the same ; 
purpose are also called maxims. 1896 IV arviickshire Gloss., i 
SiaslinAettle, a brass preserving-kettle. ;| 

Maslin - '(mse-zLin). 18 qw , dial Forms : a. 4 i 
mastiyoun, 5 mestylyon, -ilione, mystelon, ! 
mystlyone, masti^on, 5-6 mestlyonfe, mes- 
telyn. 13. 5 mastcleyne, ~-6 mestlyn, 6 mastlin 
■'(also 9), -lingo, mestlen, -lin. 7. 6 masclyne, 
maskeline, myslcelen, 7 meselin. S. 6 mas- 
cslyn, miscelin, -yne, mescelline, masselirtg, 
miaseling, miscelling, 6-8 mescelin(e, 7 mas- 
celiine, masolin, mis(s)elin(e, misc 9 l(l)an(e, 
-el(l)ine, misciline, messelina, -ling, missel- 
lan(e, misceling, 8 measeline, massellin. e. 6 
masclechon, masaelj on, -jen,, maseljohn, misle- 
-den, 7 massledine, masslegen, 8 mesledine, 9 
■ macbelson, maslegin, masselgem, masbelton. 

C *6 mislin, myslen 4 6-7 meslen, meslme, 
-lyne, 7 maslen, -land, -lyne, mislane, -leyne, 
mealing, -lyn, don, 7, 9 mashlin, 8 masling, 
mislen, ($c. 8-9 mashlnm, 9 -lam), 7- meelin, 
6- maslin. (See also E.'D. D. s.vv. Mashehon, ■ 
~ MaslinT.) [a. O F. mesteillon (for the many varieties 
of form see Godefr.) late L. •mistilioncm, .-extended 
form of *tni$ti!ium (whence OF. mesteil, mod.F. 
metett), f. L. inist-us, pa. pple. of ?n is cere ,to mix. 
'Cl. MDxi. mastelimn (Du. masteluin ). ' 

_ OF the many Eng. forms, some represent dialectal varieties j 
•n OF. ; otheis are due to [popular etymology (the word ’ 
waving esp. been often associated with Eng. mash sb. or I 
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vbd ; -tftfhen again to learned pseudo-etymology,!tihe(spelling 
being assimilated to that of I- miscellanea, ‘hodge-podge’, 
neut.pl.of miscelldncusiy.ee Miscellaneous, Miscellane),) 
Mixed grain, esp. rye mixed with wheat. Also, 
bread made of mixed com. 

a. 1303 R. Bkunne Handl. Synne 10125 pe paste. .Shal 
nat be of no medel corne, . . pe mttstlyoun . shul 'men let*. 
c 14,40 Promfi. Parr. 334/2 Mestlyone, or mortge corne, (... 

K. tnestilione). 1466 Mann, ty Househ. Escfi. ,(Roxb..) 211 
A combe mystelon for the kervelle. 1483 Marg. Easton in 
P. Lett. III. 295 [They] lodyu bothe cartes with mestlyon ■ 
and whete. 1483 Calk. Angl. 230/1 Mastiljon, higermen, ; 
mixtilio. 1530 Ealscr. 244/2 Mestlyon corne. ' 

• fi. .14.. Mari. MS. -1587 'in Proinp. Parv-ssS Mast- 
cleyne, mixtilio. 1466 Pastern Lett. II. 269, ii bushel of 
mestlyn, xvd 1S73TUSSER Musi, xxxvii. 11878) 90 If worke . 
for the thresher ye mind for to baue, Of wheat and oFmest- ; 
len vnthreshed go sane. i6z6 Surfl. & Makkh. Country \ 
P'nriu 501 So wit., with mastling and wheat. 1813 Podding- ; 
ton Canal Act 52 Rye, Mastlin, Pease. 

y. 1530 Ealsgr. 244/1 Masclyne corne. 1338 Tnv. Mere- 
vale Abbey in Promp. Pam. 335 note, Grtume at the motias- 
'tery, , myslcelen, xij strykes. 1558 Will Qf Wylde (Somerset ■ 
Ho.), A quarter of maskeline. 1635 Meselin [see c]. 

S. 2334 > n W. H- Turner Select. Itec. Oxford (18B0) 121 , 
Mascelyn, benes, and pesen. 1377 Googe iiercsbacKs \ 
Mitsb. (1586) 32 h, Amongst the sotnnier seedes is mlscelin i 
to be reckoned. 1619 W. Sclater Exp. x These. (1630) 426 ! 
The Lordto Israel permitted no raedleyes :.,.hispeoplemigbt ; 
not. .sowfheir field with .Miscellane. 1631 Celestina Ep. : 
Ded., It is good platne houshold-bread, honest ,messeline. i 
2634 Wikitlock Zoohmda. 459 You may know, .who eateth > 
hfasolin, who pure Wheat, 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 93 The ; 
Kinds -of Grain or Seed usual in England, being supposed ; 
to be either Wheat, Miscelane, Rye, Barley. 1677 Eudt 1 
Oxfordsh. 244 Its most . agreeable grains are., miscellan, Le. j 
wheat and rye together. 1741 Compel, F.am,-Picce itt j 
422 Rye is a Grain used next to Wheat for Bread, and j 
sometimes both are mixed together in the sowing, which is 
called Measeline. 1743 tr. Columella's Musk xr. ii, One 
■moditas of., mesceli n. 1789 AIadan ti. Persius ii.795) 133 
rcwSg, Farrago is a .mixture of sev'eral grains — mescehne. 

f. XS72 Wills fy Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 387 One pecke i 
®f wheat and one pecke of masclechon. ,1599 A. M,. tr. 
Gabelhouers BA, Physic he 360/2 Take vnpeeled Barlye, 
M.iiij. ,& Misleden. *631 in f. J. Cartwright Chapters 
Mist. Vorhs.iuHya 1 316 Masslegen under ipt "*■• shillings the 
load. (1737 Beverley Reck Act 2 Ever)' quarter of -wheat, 
rye, mesledine. 1819 Rees' Cycl. XXII, Mashctsim, a term 
used to signify a mixture of wheat and rye, or what is some- 
times called meslin. 1829 J. Hunter Mailamsk. Gloss. 
App., Maslegin, bread made of wheat and rye mixed. 1829 
Brockbtt iV. C. Words, Masselgem. 1855 [see'b]. 

C 1361 (see c]. 1377 B- Googe Meresbach’s Hush. 1. (1586I 
35 h, Tares and Oates make -a good muslynevsowed together. 
'tS94 Hooker 'Bed. Pol. iv. vi. § 3 Charging them withall 
not to sow their fields with mesline [cf. Lev. xix. ig). 1600 
■Subflet •Countrfe Rarme v. xvii. 684 Maslin . . is not -one 
kind of corne but. a mixture of wheate and rie. 165a ItmAa 
Genii. Mag. (1861 > II. 506, 2 quart's of mashlin. 2633 Gau- 
OEM Miorasp. 30 When they sow that forbidden mtslane, 
the Tares and Gockle of passionate novelties, 1763 Museum 
Rustinim IV. ‘225 They who like meslin.. may mix them 
to their mind when .carried to the mill i-8ix W, Arras 
Agric. Ayrshire 270 The late pease were frequently sown 
with .oats 'which in Ayrshire was ■denominated mashlural. 
1864 Sat. Rev, 478 h Maslin ... is ... used [in the Northern 
counties] as a somewhat cheaper food than wheaten Hour. 

f b. Jig, A mixture, medley. [See also Miscel- 
•Lane sb. and a.) 

1574 "Whitgtft Mef, A unsnu. ii, You haue made very euill 
tneslyn, and you bane put in one, things Which are not payres 
nor matches. *668 Kirkman Eng. Rogue u. 'xviii. {<167 1) 
162 Having his pobltets wftll lined with Maslin of Gold and 
Silver. 51674 N. Fairfax Balk fy Selv, 102 They were neither 
Hogs nor llevils .. hut a mealing -of two. 1833 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss,, Masheiton or Machehon^ a. mixture of wheat 
and rye in a mash. A person is said to make mashehon of 
'his ‘discourse, who puts fine and coarse words together with 
an affected pronunciation. 

c. atlrib., as mctsMn bread, corn , seed ; also as 
adj. (fig.), mixed, mingled. 

1344 Will Dando of Littleton OWApj bushell of mastlinge 
corne. 1361 in Leiand’s /tin. (1769) VI. Eref. 17, 3 Lov-es 
Misilin Bread. *573 Durham Depos. Surtees) 303 Masseljon 
corne, being most part benes. 1384 Cogan Haven Health 
iv. (16361 29 A kina of bread named misseling or masseling 
bread. 1390 Barrow & Greenwood in Confer. p 5 This .pro- 
phane tniscelyne people. 3597 J. King On jonas (1618) 
59 Such meslen seed [cf. Lev. xtx. 19] light ypon that ground 
whicfol wish , no prosperity vnto. 1607 B. Jonson Volpone 
Ded., The present trade Df the Stage, in aili their xnisc’line 
Enterludes. x6a6 Bt'. Hku. 'CwMempl. 0 . T.xxi, i, These 
imesline Jewes. 1633 J. Taylor (Water E.) Old Parr 
C 2 b, Course Meselin oread. 1649 Blithe Eng. imprav. 
ivrpr. (16531 109 Wheat, Rye, or Meslin Stubble, a 1659 
®P; Brown lug Serin. .(X&74) 1 . iv. 61 God abhors a .mis- 
■oeling Religion. 1725 Braolf.y Earn. Diet., Mnslingfar, 
Food made of Wheat and Rye by putting them to steep 
in Water. *786 Burns Earnest Cry xx. I’ll be his debt twa , 
mashluin bonnocks. 1844 Ayrshire Wreath 154 There was j 
a big bing o’ mashlatn scones. 

MasloeLt, variant of Mashloch Sc. 

Masly : see Massilt Obs. . 

Masnel : etron. form of Maboel. 

MasocMsm (mse-z^kiz'm). [f. the name of 
Leopold von Saclier-Masoch, an Austrian novelist, 
who described the thing + -ism.] (See quot.) 

1893 Dungi’ison’s Med, Diet. (ed. 21), Masochism , sexual per- 
version, in which a member of one sex takes delight In being 
dominated, event® the extent of violence or cruelty, by .one 
of.tbe other sex. 1899 A liluttt's Syst. Med. VIII. iq6.[Graup 
iii] with predominant perversion of moral and sexual nature 
(for example, moral insanity, uranism, masochism, etc.'). 
Masoiin, obs, form of Maslin A 
Mason (m^-s’n), sbf Forms.; a. 5 xuachun. 


maclioon, masetna. #. 4 mazoun, 4-5 ,ma- 
con, maso i wrt(e, 4-6 masotm, 6 masin, msos- 
son, maxson, meson. Sc. maissoun, ij Sc. 
meason, 5-6 masons, 4— mason, [The a. and fi 
forms are respectively -a. DNF. ■mtahwn and Central 
OF. masson, matron (mod.F. viacon) — Pr. masso 
pojpular Latin -type either *mUcidn-em %m£cio) or 
*matlion-'em {mat Ho). The recorded forms In 

med.L. are niachro (yth c. in Isidore, who explains 
the word as a derivative of mdchina machine), 
matio (8th c. in .the Reichenau Glosses, c 1000 in 
zElfric), macio, mattio, maciio, and (latinized from 
the Fr.) macho, macs. 

The ulterior etymology is obscure. The evidence df Isi- 
dore tends to show that the form "with c is original, and 
some scholars have suggested 'that theword is from the root 
of .L. ma.ce.ria,, wall. On the other hand, .the stem nmttiBn- 
agrees with the OHG. meszo (also ;in comb, steinmesso, 
mod.G. sleinmetz, stonemason) prehistoric *ma1tjou-. 
This is commonly regarded as the source of the Rom, word, 
but it has no affinities in Tent. ’(unless it be cogn. w. OE. 
maituc Mawdck), and may he adopted from late Latin.] 

1 . A builder and worker in stone ; a workman 
who dresses and lays stone in building. 

£1205 Lay. *5463 Machunnes heowen. Ibid. 15478 Ma- 
chunes [£1275 machuns]. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 71/33 
Machouns ... ,BI laddren clournben up and doun. ^ a 1300 
Floris 4 RL (CamLr. MS.) 326 Ber wij> f»e squire and 
schauntillun, Also pu were a gud Mascun. *3 . . K. Alis. 
2370 On either half they latden on So the mason on the 
ston. .c 3400 Jiom. Rose 4148 Aboute him le'fte he no ma- 
soun,'Tlhat stoon coude leye, ne querrour._ c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes cf Aymon xxviii. 577 Ye are more like a Kyn§ than 
a .mason nr laborer. 1333 Coverdale x Ckron. xxili. 15 
Mesons and carpenters in stone and tymber. 1599 Shaks. 
lien. V, 1. ii. 198 The singing Masons building xodfes of 
Gold. 1697 E. Lhwvd in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 503 The 
Masons Murks on the -'Stones. 1703 Moxon Much. Exerc. 
237 The White Mason, which Is the Hewer df Stone. *874 
PAiiKv.RGoi/i. Archit. 1. iii. 34 The Normans being far better 
masons than the Saxons. 1878 J evons Prim. Pol. Eeon. 71 
Masons totally declined to set stones shaped and dressed 
by machinery. 

2. ■= Freemason i, *2. 

[1443 Rolls of Par It. IV. 292 Les armuelx cottgregmons 
& confederacies faiitz par Masons en lour generall Chapiters 
& Assembles.]: 1483 Aberdeen Reg. >(1844) L 39 The ma- 
sowuys of the luge. -167* Makvkl Rehearsal Transp- 1. 
Wks. (Grosart) lit. 55 As those that have the Mason’s word, 
secretly discern one another. 1731 Genii. Mag, 5. 431 The 
Author tells us, that a Mason is obliged by his Tenure, toobey 
the Moral Law. 1772 Wesley ¥ nil. 22 .Apr. {1827) 111. 446, 
I preached . An the Masons' Lodge. ’1776 Axiom. Adams in 
% Adams' Fam. Lett. *(1876.) xyi Tim Dr. was buried on 
Monday I the Masons walking in procession from the State 
House. 1843 D. Jer,r0sld Mrs. Caudle vui, Do yop suppose 
I’d ever suffered you to go and be made a mason, if I didn’t 
suppose I was to know the secret, too ? 

3 . atirib. and Comb, as mason-crafl ; mason-like 
adv. ; irtasoEL-work, stone- w«ik, masonry.; also in 
a numbear of obs. compounds where the attrib. 
use takes the place of the possessive mastm's, as 
■mason-axe,, -tchip, -device, -line,, -lodge, -i~uls, 

14x2-13 Durham Acc. Rolls {Surtees) 6x0 Factura de 
“Mason .axes, piokes [etc.]. {,£1440 Provnp, Fans), 329A 
Masonys ex, iathonrega,) 1497-8 Fabric Rolls Fork 
Minster •(■Surtees) 90 vj mason axk. *4— Mem, in 
‘Wr.-W Sicker 687/32 Hit petro, n ’’mason schyjpm 4309-10 
Fabric Rails llork Minster ’{ Surtees) *95 Pro cariaiglo lyme, 
.. mason chippes and her erth. 14x2 Cattcrick Ch. Contract 
(Raine 7834) 8 He sail make the Kirke . . newe als werke- 
mansebippe and Amason craft will. *418 Twenty-six Polit, 
P. (E. E. X, S) 62/42 pe wyseman his sone forked Masoun- 
craft and all clymbyng. 1831 Carlyue Sort. Res. (1858) 59 
.Bfigflit, nimble creatures Cswalkws], who taught you the 
mason-craft? c 1400 Destr. Trey X645 Toures .. Made .all 
®f imarbjfll with hmason ..deuyse, ‘[ 7 Md. U0584 A twee . . 
Meruelously made with masons deuyse.] 1387 in Registr. 
Cart. Eccl. S. Egidii (Bane. Cl.) 2S Thaylk men salmak.. 
<a wyndow with thre lydhtys in fourxne ^masonnelyke. *4.. 
Mom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 687/35 Hec wumsfs , » "^iRtnoa lyne. 
1797 Monthly Mag. III. 215A In some *Mason Lodges in 
his nei^hboarhood, Bums had soon «the fortune — to fain 
fthe notice oaf several igenfiemmi fete.]. 14. , Mom, in Wir 
Wiilcker 687/33 Itrcrcgula, a "'mason re wile. 1629 Burgh 
Rea. Glasgow (1876) I. 370 For working df the -"meason 
•work of" «be liberarie lious. 1830 Tennyson Viuim 4 It 
■look'd a itower<of 'ruin’d masonwork. .1896 Arohmol. frnL 
L1IL |9 Detached blodcs of stone, presenting well-marked 
indications of mason-work. 

la. ia the .names of anknalsb esp. certain insects, 
which staiid a aest .of sand, na*d, -®r -ttae like; as 
•masom-ufft (««F, fmtrmi maftnme), -jly, mawm- 
llheo ( = ,F- dbeffle mafonnej, an insect of 'flie genesca 
tOsmia., Chalddoma .and Antkophora ; mason- 
spider, atrap-diOOT spider (Mjygale}; (free) mason- 
wasp, a solitary wasp, Odynertcs murarius. Also 
mason-.shell, a genus of molluscs ■( Phorus or 
Xemphcmi) winch carry pieces of ooral, stone, 
etc. fixed to the shelly a carrier-shelL 
18x6 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. xvii. (i8t8)ll.g7 M, Huber. . 
speaking of a^mason-ant, not found with us. Y774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Mist. {T776) VIII. 93 -*Mason Bees make their cells 
with a sort of mortar., made of earth. 1867 Jntell. &b- 
serm. No. 60. 4.15 Mason-bees of the .genus Aatkoph.’ora. 
*730 {J. Hughes liarbadoes 83 It is called a *Masaivfiyfrom 
.the great quantity of mire and ’mortar which it carries into 
houses and elsewhere, wherewith to build Its nests. 3884 
Riverside Mat. Hist, (1888) 1. 326 Tire . . genu s . . Phorus, 
which embraces the carrier or *mason-RheHs 'of itbe -eastern 
seas, aa»6K3KBr&Sp. A»fowJfl , 4IlI.xxxiv,49*T-hetrapdoor 
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or *mason spider (Mygale camentarid). 1861 Hulmk tr. Mo- 
quin-Tandon n. v. ii. 260 The Mygales iCrab Spiders and 
Mason Spiders). 1792 M. Riddell Voy. Madeira-}^ The free 
*mason wasp is so domestic as to build its nest, which is 
made of mud or clay, in the inhabited chambers of houses. 
*8*3 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) I. 449 One species called 
by Reaumur the mason-wasp { Odynerus muraria , Latr.). 
Hence Ma'sonsMp. 

1833 Carlyle Ct. Cagliostro ii. Misc. (1857) III. 270 Ca- 
gliostro, then, determines on Masonship. 1881 Daily News 
*7 Feb. 5/2 His [Herr Pietsch’s] elaborate investigation of 
Goethe’s fifty years of Masonship. 
t Ma son, sbf slang. Obs. One who acquires 
goods fraudulently by giving a bill which he does 
not intend to honour. Also + Ma*soner (in the 
same sense); + Masoning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1753 Discov. J. Poulter (ed. 2) 6, 24, 27, 29. 

Masoit (m^i's’n), v. Also 5 masown, masson. 
[ad. F. piaqon-ner (12th c.), f. ma$on Mason jA 1 ] 
trans. To build of stone (or brick, etc.) ; to con- 
struct of masonry ; to build up or strengthen with 
masonry. Also with together, out. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. x. (1869) 7 She hadde founded 
thilke house and masowned it ... xiij c. yer and xxx bifore 
that time. 1489 Caxton Faytes op A. n. xiv. 117 With cer- 
tain yssues and steppes Welle massonned, 1323 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. i. 1 A 1 buyldynges are masoned and wroughte of 
dyuerse stones. 1682 Wheler Journ. Greece iv. 29s A round 
Temple of Brick, masoned together with a very hard cement. 
1703 Chatsworth Building A cats, in Jrn l. Dcrbysh. A rckeeol, 
Soc. (1881) III. 31 For masoning, raising and setting upp 
4 other urnes. 1882 Latham Channel Id. in. xviii. (ed. 2) 
412 About fifty yards south from the temple were five tumuli, 
masoned on every side.. *88* Contemp. Rev. Apr. sro The 
watercourse beneath it is masoned out with solid stone. 

absol. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 40/9 Laurence the ma> 
sone Hath take to masone. 

■fb To build in or into (a wall). Obs. 

. 1527 Andrew Brunsmyhe’s Distyll. Waters b iv, A trevet 
in the middest of the fornys with the iii fete masoned in the 
wall of it. 1596 Danett tr. Comines (1614) 217 He caused 
also to bee masoned into the wall a great number of iron 
speares. 

Hence Ma'scraing vbl. sb, 

1711 C. Lockyer Trade in India ii. 44 Masoning is what 
they understand least of. 

Mason-dewe, -due, obs. forms of Measondue. 
Masondre, obs. form of Masonry. 

Masoned (m^’s’nd), ppl. a. [f. Mason v. + 
-ED L] Formed of or strengthened with masonry. 

*6*a Two Noble K. v.i, The masond Turrets. 1869 Ld. 
Lytton Orval 93 Moss-mason'd haunts where hermit 
violets hide. *892 — King Poppy iv. 422 The gallery ended 
in the mason'd base Of a deep well-shaft. 

b. Her. (Also 7-8 masson6(e=F. mafomiJ.) 
Marked with linesrepresenting the joints ordivisions 
between blocks of stone. Also gen. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 1. 69/1 He beareth Argent, 
Masoned into seven divisions Sable, Ibid. j. 94/2 The 
French Blazon it, A.. Massonee of seven pieces S. 1718 
Nisbet Ess. Armories, Terms Her,, Massone, is said 
of Castles, Towers, and other Buildings, when the Ce- 
ment is of a different Tincture from the Stones, as in the 
Arms of Castile. 1722 — Syst. Heraldry I. 418 A Castle 
Triple Towered Or, Masoned Sable, Windows and Ports 
shut Azure. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Massonl, MassonPd. 1864 
Boutell Her. Hist. % Pop. xxix. (ed. 3) 446 A low pillar, 
the base and capita] masoned.. 1868 Cussans Her, xiv. 167 
The Mural Crown . .has the circle masoned. 1900 Hope in 
Yorks, Archeeol. Jrnl. XV. 282 The whole wall surface was 
‘masoned’ with broad red or white lines. 

Masone Dew, obs. form of Measonetje. 
Masoner. Obs. exc. dial. (See E. D. D.) [f. 
Mason v. + -ek 1 .] A mason or bricklayer. 

1603 MS, Indenture, Francis Hooll. .of Brough, co. York, 
masoner. 1847 Halliwell, Masoner, a bricklayer. 

Masoness (m^-shies). nonce-wd. [f. Mason 
sbJ + -ess L] A female freemason. 

1833 Carlyle Ct, Cagliostro ii. Misc, (1857) III. 270. 

Masonic (masfrnik), a. [f. Mason sb. I + -10.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to masons or masonry, rare. 

z8to Sis A. Boswell Edinburgh Poet. Wks. (1871) 55 The 

City grows and spreads on every side, In all the honour of 
masonic pride. 1821 Byron Juan v. lxiii, The masonic folly 
Of those. .Who give themselves to architecture wholly. 
1893 S. R. Hole Little Tour Amer. 308 The Washington 
Obelisk, said to be the highest masonic structure in the world. 

2 , Relating to, or characteristic of, freemasons 
or freemasonry. Also trans/. 

*797 Mncycl, Brit, (ed, 3) X. 625/1 Some scrupulous 
brethren, who were alarmed at the publication of the masonic 
constitutions. *810 Wellington Let. 4 Jan. in Gurv/. Dcsp. 
V. 4 *°> I beg , . that the meeting of the masonic lodges in 
their corps, and the wearing of all masonic emblems and 
all masonic processions may be discontinued during the 
time, they may he in Portugal. *831-37 De Quincey 
Whiggism Wks. VI. 123 This sublime masonic tie of brother- 
hood we ourselves possess, we members of Christendom. 
*836-9 Dickens Sk, Boz t Scenes xxiii, Cheap silver pen- 
holders and snuff-boxes, wuhamasonic star. 1879 Stevenson 
Trav, Cevennes (1886) 18 [He] finally taught me the true 
cry or masonic word of donkey-drivers. 

Masonite 1 (m^-s’nait). [f. Mason + -ite.] 
An adherent of the fanatical (millenarian) doctrines 
of John Mason of Water Stratford (died 1694). 

1710 Steei.e & Addison Taller No. 257 ? xa Brownists, 
Independents, Masonites, Camisars, and die like. 
Masomte'^ (m<?i-s’n3it). Min, [Named by 
C, T. Jackson, 1840, after Owen Mason : see -ITE.] 
A variety of chloritoid found in Rhode Island. 
*8400 T. Jackson Ceol Rhode 1st. 88 (A H. Chester). 
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Masonry (mtfi's’nri), sb. Forms : 4 maaon- 
erie, 4-5 mas o ary e, 5 masonri, masynty, 
masounrye, masoadre, 5-7 masonrie, 6 mas- 
Bonnery, 5- masonry, [a. F. ma$onnerie (1 4th c.), 
f. maqon Mason sb . 1 : see -ery, -by. Cf. med.L. 
massoneria (Du Cange).] 

1 . The art, skill, or occupation of a mason ; the 
art or work of building in stone. Now rare. 

<*1400 Constit. Masonry (Halliw. 1844) 13 At these lordys 
prayers they cownterfetyd gemetry, And ?af hyt the name 
of masonry, c 1420 y. iitheldred 789 in Horst m. Altengl. 
Leg. {z 881) 300 Of no masynry to deyijt hat ston, 1 ey nadde 
no nede, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. x. 50 Lijk as he schulde 
vnresonabili and reprouabili aske, if he askid of a treuthe 
in masonry, where it is groundid in carpentrie. 1530 Palsgr. 
429/r, 1 am skylled or connynge in physicke or palmestrye 
or massonnery. c x6oo Shaics. So mi. iv, When wasteful! 
warre shall Statues ouer-turne, And hroiles roote out the 
worke of masonry. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 261 [It] hath 
beene hewen out of the Rocke, by . . men, experimented in 
Masonry. 1748 Hume Ess., Understanding xi. (1777) II. 
152 Brick and stone and mortar, and all the instruments of 
masonry. 

2 . concr. That which is built or constructed by 
a mason ; work executed by a mason ; stonework. 

1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 302 Sorowe was peynted next 
Envye Upon that walle of masonrye. c 1384 — //. Fame 
in. 213 Hit nedith nought you more to tell.. bow they 
hate yn masoneryes, As corbettz fulle of ymageryes. *426 
Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 335 The masounry wrought ful 
clene, Off quyke stonyshryht & schene. 1386 J. Hooker 
Hist. IreL in Holiusked II. 15 1/2 The faire bridge of 
Athlon . . he builded with masonrie and free stone, 1601 
Shaks. All's Well n. i. 31 , 1 shal stay here . . Creeking my 
shooes on the plaine Masonry. *732 Mason El/rida Poems 
1830 II. 33 From its base. .All is of choicest masonry. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain xv. Several gates had been blocked 
up with masonry. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. ii. (1872) 
lx. 276 It shows excellent sound masonries. 1876 Rout- 
lf.dgb Discov. 29 The exterior is formed of a casing of 
solid masonry strengthened with iron hoops. 

trans/. *774 Pennant 'Pour Scoil. in 1772, 120 The strata 
narrow and regular, forming a stupendous natural masonry. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. i. 3 The particles .. arrange them- 
selves in layers, like courses of atomic masonry. 

3 . The craft, principles, and mysteries of free- 
masons; « Freemasonry 1, 2. 

x686 Plot Stapfordsh. 3x6 A large parchment volum they 
have amongst them, containing the History and Rules of the 
craft of Masonry. 1733 Scots Mag. Sept. 427/2 In Masonry- 
let me be blest. 1826 Mem. Margravine of Ait spach II. L 
14 He was ignorant of the machinations of modern Masonry. 
*839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 482/2 An act was passed against 
Masonry in the third year of Henry VI. 

4 . attrib. Composed, or built of masonry. 

*875 R. F. Martin tr. Ilavrez' Winding Mach. 96 M. 
Kraft has carried his drum shaft upon a group of cast-iron 
columns, without any masonry walls whatever. x88o Re- 
sponsib. Opium Trade 3 It is exposed for a considerable 
time in large masonry tanks. 1899 Westm. Gas. 4 Dec. 2/1 
Girder bridges can obviously be destroyed much more easily 
than masonry arches. 

Hence Ma'sonry v. trans., to build orstrengthen 
with masonry. Also Ma-sonried _/>//. a. 

*842 Mechanics ' Mag. XXXVI. 480 If they [certain 
tunnels] were not masonried throughout . . a serious fall of 
earth and rock will take place, 1864 C. P. Smyth Our In- 
heritance v. xxii, It .. can be explained in a much easier 
manner, than by going up, in the teeth of masonried facts, 
to the primeval antiquity of the world, 1883 Siderial Mes- 
senger 11. 177 Marked by masonried station signals. 

Masooia, jaazuca (maz^-ka). U-S. [? Cor- 
ruption of Sp. besugo sea-bream.] (See quot.) 

1884 G. B. Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. I. 370 
The Lafayette or ‘ Spot ’ Liostomus xanthurus,.. is known 
..in the Saint John’s River, Florida, as the ‘Masooka’. 
*ooz Webster Suppl., Mazuca, 

Masoola, Masor : see Massoola, Mazer. 

II Masora(h, Massora(h (maso®-ra). Also 
Mas(s)OFetll (mas6®’re]>). [More canectlyMaso- 
reth , repr. Heb. JTYDD masoreth, a word occurring 
in Ezek. xx. 37, where (by those scholars who do 
not regard the text as corrupt) it is interpreted 
‘ bond (of the covenant)’, and referred to the root 
“IDR to bind. In post-biblical Heb. the word 
became common in the sense of ‘ tradition’, being 
apprehended as from the root “ID D to deliver, hand 
down; on this view of its etymology the normal 
punctuation would be H"jbp massoreth, which many 
modem scholars have adopted, thongh without 
ancient authority. The mod.Heb. rniDD masor / 1 
(whence mod. Latin Masora, F, Massofa, Massore , 
G. Masora, Eng. Masora, Masorah), is said to date 
only from the 16th c., and (with this vocalization) is 
an abnormal formation from the root TDD.] The 
body of traditional information relating to the 
text of the Hebrew Bible, compiled by Jewish 
scholars in the tenth and preceding centuries ; the 
collection of critical notes in which this informa- 
tion is preserved. Also occas. used as a collective 
name for the scholars whose opinions are embodied 
in the Masora, and to whom is ascribed the con- 
stitution of the presen t Hebrew text and the addition 
of the vowel-points, etc. 

*6*3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 179 That most profitable 
Treasure, which is called Masoreth. *632 B. Jonson Magti. 
Lady 1. (1640) 15 She could tile Bible in the holy tongues 
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And reade it without pricks : had all her Masoreth. 1659 
Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 263 The Masora . .was not 
written all at one time, nor the work of one man, or per- 
fected in one age. *723 S. M ather Vind. Bible ; 60 These 
sections of the law are quoted by the Masorah, instead of 
chapters. 1870 F. J. Smith E-wald's Ileb. Gram. (ed. 3) 37 
Since .. the Massora, or the grammatical doctrine of the 
schools, could not venture to alter the letters of the text. 
*904 Athenaeum 13 Aug. 205/2 This rather abstruse little 
treatise will be studied eagerly by specialists in Hebrew 
grammar and Masorah. 

*[f Milton seems (misled by the rendering ‘ tradi- 
tion ’) to have supposed the word to be applicable 
to the exegetical traditions of the Rabbis, by which 
the severity of the Law was increased. 

1643 Milton Divorce Introd., Wks. 1851 .IV. xx He who 
hedg’d in from abolishing, every smallest jot and tittle of 
precious equity contain’d in that Law, with a more accurate 
and lasting Masoreth, then .ei her the Synagogue of Ezra, 
or the Galilean School at Tiherias hath left us. 

Masorete, Massorete (mse-sor/t). Forms: 
6 Massoreth., Mazaroth, 7 Masoreth, Massorat, 
(9 erron, Mazorete), 7-9 Massoret, 9 Masoret, 
8- Massorete, Masorete. [Originally a misap- 
plication of Masoreth, better form of Masora. So 

F. Mass ore tz pi. (Rabelais) ; the later F. Massorbtes, 

G. Mas f)oret{h)en, mod.L. Mas(s''oretx, Eng. Mas- 
{s)oretes, are due to association of the ending with 
that of words of Gr. origin like exegete, athlete. 

The apparently abnormal formation led to the invention 
of Masorite as a more correct substitute, but the older word 
is still the more frequently used.] 

One of the Jewish scholars who contributed to 
the formation of the Masora. 

*587 Golding De Momay xxx. 486 In stead of Caru. .the 
Jewes will needes reade Ca ari..\ their Massoreths (who 
haue made a Register of all the Letters of the Scriptures) 
doe witness that in al good Copies it is written Cam. Ibid., 
The Jewes. . axe warned by their Mazaroths, that that sence 
is vnperfect, *642 Milton A pol. Smect. Wks.. 1851 III. 282 
Which the Masoreths and Rabbinicall Scholiasts not well 
attending, have often us’d to blurre the margent with Keri 
instead of Ketiv. <11693 Urquhart’s Rabelais in. xiv. 123 
The Cabalists and Massorats, Interpreters of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 1778 Lowth Transl. Isaiah xxxviii. 13 note. 
The Masoretes divide the sentence, as I.have done. *866 
J. G. Murphy Comm., Exod. xxiii. 13 It is remarkable that 
the Masoretes have no division whatever at this point of 
the text. 1875 B’abkar in Expositor 1 . 106 The long labours 
of the Jewish Masorets. *882 Athenmtm 7 OcL 456/3 
These causes [of errors in Hebrew MSS.] are . . admitted . . by 
some even of the Massorets. *886 C. A. Briggs Messi- 
anic Prophecy x. 301 note, An example of introverted paral- 
lelism, which has escaped the notice of the Massoretes. 

Masoretic, Massoretic (msesore-tik), a. [f. 
prec. + -ic. Cf. F. massore tique, G. massoreilsch.J 
Pertaining to, or proceeding from, the Masoretes. 

ijfoi Grew Cosm. Sacra iv. i. 140 The Jerusalem Talmud 
.. is observed to mention some of the. Masoretick Notes, 
1778 Lowth Transl. Isaiah Prelim. Diss. (1822) I. p. Ixxi. 
The Masoretic punctuation .. is in effect an interpretation 
of the Hebrew text made by the Jews of late ages, probably 
not earlier than the eighth century. 1870 F. J. Smith 
Ewalds Heb. Grant, (ed. 3) 37 In the Massoretic schools of 
learning. 1882-3 Scha.ef Mncycl. Retig. Knowl. II. 1430 
The so-called Massoretic text. 

Masor e tical, a. Now rare. Also 8 Mazo- 
retical, 9 Masorethical. [See - am] =prec. 

a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais m. xxxviii. 317 Masoretical 
fool. 1723 S. Mather p'iud. Bible 258 This Masoretical 
note is mentioned in the Talmud. Ibid. 306 Later para- 
phrasts, who wrote since the Masoretical age. *733 Geutl. 
Mag. XXV, 9 In a place where the dagesh forte is used by 
Mazoretical writers. 1833 Penny Cyct. IV, 372/1 The gene- 
ral correctness of the Masorethical text. 

MaSOrite (mse-sorait). Also 7 Mazorite, 9 
Mazorete. [f. Masora(h + -ite.] - Masoiiete. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 179 Martinius affirmeth, 
That these Masorites inuented the prickes wherewith the 
Hebrew is now read. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 
IV. 234 Why , . should they be such crabbed masorites of 
the Letter, as not to mollifie a transcendence of literal 
rigidity? *827 Townley Reasons Laws Moses 35 The Ma- 
sorites or Mazoretes . . were the first who distinguished the 
books and sections of the books of Scripture into verses. 

attrib. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts viii. (1683) 132 
Whereas by the Mazorite Points and Chaldee Character the 
old Letter stands so transformed, that [etc.]. 

Masotm de Dieu, obs. form of Measondue. 
Masowyr, obs. form of Mazer. 

Masque (mask). Also 6-7 maske, 7-9 mask. 
[Orig. tne same word as Mask sb. 2 ; the Fr. spelling 
masque, formerly used indifferently with in a skip 
in all senses, is now retained to distinguish the 
senses explained below.] 

1 . A masquerade, masked ball. [So in Fr.] 
Now rare. 

15*4 Liber Hunter. Scacc. Hen. VIII in Collier Hist. 
Dram. Poetry (1831) I. 78 note, Johi. Farlyon Custod. .. 
apparatuum omnium singulorum jocorum, Iarvatorum, vocat. 
Maskes, Revelles, and Disguysings. *533 More Anew. 
Poysoned Bk. Pref., Wks. *039/2 Some . . full boldlye come 
dauiice in a maske. a *348 Hall Chrotu, Hen. VIII 16 The 
kyng with a .xi. other were disguised, after the maner of 
Italie, called a maske, a thyng not seen afore in Englande. 
*601 Shaks. Twel. N. r. Hi. *21, I delight in Maskes and 
Reuels. 1667 Milton P . A. tv. 768 Mixt Dance, or wanton 
Mask, or 'Midnight Bah *719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) IV. 146 
Lately I went to a Masque at Court Where I see Dances 
of every sort, *735 Pore Ep, Lady 26 Sappho fragrant at an 
ev’ning Masque. *903 Smart Set IX. 38/2, I_ should have 
liked to go to a ball — a masque would have suited me best. 
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2 . A form of amateur histrionic entertainment, 
popular at Court and amongst the nobility in 
England during the latter part of the 16th c. and 
the first half of the 17th c. ; originally consisting 
of dancing and acting in dumb show, the per- 
formers being masked and habited in character; 
afterwards including dialogue (usually poetical) 
and song. 

1562 MS. Lansdowne 5 in Collier Hist. Dram. Poetry 
(1879) 1 . 179 The Seconde Night. First a Castell to be made 
in the haule, called the Courte of Plentye ; then the maske 
after this sorte. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. Ind., All 
the courtiers must prouide lor reuels ; they conclude vpon 
a Masque, the deuice of which is [etc.]. 1604 {title) The 

true description of a royal masque presented at Hampton 
Court upon Sunday-night, being the eighth of January 
1603-4. 1621 in Ellis Orig. Rett. Ser. t. 111 . 122 At the prac- 
tising of a Maske that is intendid by the Queene to be pre- 
sented to the Kinge. *1674 Clarendon Hist. Kelt. XIV.J67 
There being a Masque at the Court that the King liked 
very well, he perswaded the Chancellor to see it. 1791-1823 
D’Ishaeu Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 8 The essence of the Masque 
was pomp and glory. 1827 Hau.am Const. Hist. (1876) II. 
viii. 38 The queen . . had performed a part in a mask at 
court. 1879 M. Pattison Milton ii. (18801 21 A Mask was 
an exhibition in which pageantry and music predominated, 
but in which dialogue was introduced as accompaniment or 
explanation. 1898 H. A. Evans Eng. Masques Introd. 34. 
b. Iransf. and Jig. 

1642 Fuller Holy <$- Prof. St. v. xvii. 427 His phansie 
presents him with strange masques, wherein onely Fiends 
and Furies are actours. a 1822 Shelley (title) The Masque 
of Anarchy. 1838 Brit. Cycl. Bing. II. 905/1 s.v. Scott , Sir 
Walter. The splendid masque, ‘Ivanhoe’. i860 Haw- 
thorne Mark. Paint (1879) II. xviii. 185 And now, after a 
mask in which love and death had performed their several 
parts, she had resumed her proper character. 

3 . A dramatic composition intended for the kind 
of representation described under sense 2. 

1605 B. Jonson (title) The Qveenes Masqves. The first, 
Of Blacknesse. 1637 Mh.ton (title of C 'omits) A Maske 
presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634. 1709 Steele Taller 

No. 98 r 7 A Passage in a Mask writ by Milton. 1863 
Lecuy Ration. (1878) II. 315 The musical dramas known 
under the name of masques elicited some of the noblest 
poetry of Ben Jonson and of Milton, 
f 4 , A set of masquers. Obs. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. V. in. Stage direct, The 
Masques ioyne, and they dance. 1623 Bacon Ess., Of 
Masques (Arb. 1 540 Double Masques, one of Men, another 
of Ladies, addetn State, and Variety. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb. 

1634 Bp. Hall Coutempl, N. T. iv. 167 If it were hut 
some mask-house, ..neither white staves nor halberts could 
keepe you out. 1545 Jrnl. Ho. Comm. 16 July IV. 210/1 
Ordered that the boarded Masque House at Whitehall., 
be forthwith pulled down and sold away. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Matt, xxiii. 23 Capistranus. .got a great deal of respect 
to his doctrine by putting do wn . . mask -interludes, &c. 1768 
Baretti Mann. # Cast. Italy 11 . 21 She.. had found means 
in mask-time to get out of the convent. 1905 Anders 
Shakespeare' s Bits. 153 Puck and the other fairies give a 
very masklike performance at the close of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

Masque, obs. form of Mask sb. 2 and v. 2 
Masque alonge, Masquenonger, var. forms 
of Maskinonge. 

Masquer : see Masker sb. 

Masquerade (masken?i’d), si. Forms: a. 6 
masquer a da, 6-7 masearado, masquerado, 7 
maseurado, maskarado. 0. 7- masquerade ; 
also 7 masearad, maskerade, -at, rnaseherade, 
7-8 masearade. [ad. Sp. inascarada (whence F. 
mascarade), f. m&scara mask, Masker sbl (= It. 
maschera , whence mascheraia masquerade). 

The Sp. mascara. It. maschera, are regarded by most 
recent etymologists as a. Arab, maskharah laugh- 

ing-stock, buffoon (the sense ‘man in masquerade', given 
by Richardson and Bocthor, is said by Dozy to be a modern 
importation from Romanic), f. root sakkira. to ridicule. 
Some scholars, however, reject this view, and connect the 
word with Pr. mascarar, Catal. mascarar, Pg. mascarrar , 
OF. mascurer, mascherer (mod.F. m&churer) to black (the 
face), of Teut. origin : cf. OE. mxscre ‘macula’ (?spot, or 
?mesh), MDu. masckel , viascher spot. For the possible 
relation to Mask sb." 1 , see that word.] 

1 . An assembly of people wearing masks and 
other disguises (often of a rich or fantastic kind) 
and diverting themselves with dancing and other 
amusements ; a masked ball. 

a, 1397 Morley Introd. Mns. 181 The Italians make 
their galliardes..plaine, and frame ditties to them, which in 
their mascaiadoes they sing and daunce. 1612 J. More in 
Bucdeuck MSS. iHist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 126 The masquera- 
does on Monday and Tuesday. 1653 A. Wilson fas. I 104 
He loved such Represen tai ions, and Disguises in their 
Maskaradoes, as were witty, and sudden. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 363 'they have sometimes their Mas- 
curados called Quacones, disguising themselves like Devils. 

P. 1613 Drumm. of Hawth. Tears Death Maeliades 
(1614) ToRdr., The Name which, .he Himselfe in the Chal- 
lenges of his Martiall Sports, and Mascarads, was wont to 
vse. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vm, 369 They haue Bull-beating, 
Maskerats, singing of rimes, and processions of Priests. 
1671 Lady M. Bertie in 12 th Rep. Hist . MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 23 They say the King bath put out a Proclamation 
to forbid maskerades. c 1720 Prior Venus's A dv. Muses 8 
The loose dance, and wanton masquerade. 174a H. Wal- 
pole Lett, to Mann 11834) I- too, I was last week at the 
masquerade dressed like an old woman and passed for a 
good mask. 1877 Mar. M. Grant Sun-Maid vii, You 
would do lor a masquerade in that costume. 


b. Iransf and fig. usually with reference to the ' 
fantastic or motley character of a masquerade. 

iS87_ Harmer tr. Beza's Serm. Cant. 134 The Masquerada 
of a high masse. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 668 Although 
they pretend a matchlesse understanding in these mysteries 
of Philosophy, they have caused others, .to be blinded with 
the mascarados of absurdities. 1612 Pros. Virginia 45 in 
Capt. Smith's Wits. (Arb.) 124 These feindes . . cast them- 
selues in a ring about the fire, singing and dancing with 
excellent ill varietie;.. Hauing spent neere an houre, in 
this maskarado [etc.]. 1614 Drumm. of Hawth. Urania ii, 

A Nought, a Thought, a Mascarade of Dreames. 1702 
| Pope Wife of Bath 284 Visits to ev’ry Church we daily 
paid, And march’d in ev’ry holy Masquerade. 1750 John- 
son Rambler No. 75 p 16 The rich and powerful live in a 
perpetual masquerade, in which all about them wear bor- 
rowed characters. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 167 iEsop reports the whole catalogue of common daily 
relations through the masquerade of birds and beasts. 

2 . Disguise such as is worn at a masquerade ; 
masquerade dress, j- a. lit. Obs . 

1668 Dryden Even. Love in. i, There are some women 
without in masquerade. 1691 Emilianne's Prauds Rom. 
Monks (ed. 3)399 As he was going one Evening to the Play- 
House he met with a Lady of Quality in Ma-'querade. 2774 
H. Walpole Let. to Mann 8 June, Everybody is to go in 
masquerade, but not in mask. 

b. transf (contemptuously). Also, the action 
of ‘ masquerading’. 

1868 Miss Braddon Run to Earth I. xi. 260 ‘What, in 
heaven’s name, is the meaning of this masquerade?’ The 
surgeon removed his broad-brimmed hat [etc.]. . . Nothing 
could have been more perfect than his disguise. 1902 Eliz. 
Banks Newspaper Girl 268 During my masquerade as an 
American heiress. 

e. jig. Disguise ; false outward show ; pretence. 
1674 Ch. <5- Court of Rome 23 This convention .. was no- 
thing but a Scene dressed up in Masquerade. 1680 Hon. 

■ Cavalier id, I openly declare, without any Masquerade, 
That [etc.]. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. II. 21 The Presby- 
terians said.. that he [Chillingworth] was always a Papist 
in his heart, or, as we now say, in masquerade. 1726 Da 
Fof. Hist. Devil 11. iii. (1840) 204 The Devil in masquerade, 
Satan in full disguise. 1781 Crabbe Library 25 The smooth 
tongue’s habitual masquerade. 1823 Byron Juan xt.xxxvii, 
And, after all, what is a lie? ’Tis but The truth in mas- 
querade. 1863 Woolner Ily Beautiful Lady Introd. 7 For 
none can strip this complex masquerade And know who 
languishes with secret wounds. 

d. concr. A travesty, counterfeit, rare. 

1847 Disraeli Tancred lit. v, ‘Thou son of a slave !' ex- 
claimed the lady, ' thou masquerade of humanity 1 ’ 
f 3. One who takes part in a masquerade. Obs. 
1631 tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don Fenise 244 All the company 
were mute, considering for what cause this troope of un- 
known people were come into this assembly. Some thought 
that they were some Mascarads. 1667 Lond. Gaz. No, 130/3 
Several Citizens .., going disguised as Mascarades. 1670 
Lassei.s Voy. Italy II. 187 Here also it is that the Masca- 
rades march in Carnevai time. 1727 Boyer Pr. Diet., 
Masque, (Personne masqnee ) a masker, a mascarade. 

J- 4 . A Spanish cavalry exercise. Obs. 
ai6qn Clarendon Life (1761) I. 223 The Masquerade is 
an Exercise They learned from the Moors, performed by 
Squadrons of Horse, seeming to charge each other with 
great Fierceness; with Bucklers in their left Hands and 
a Kind of Cane in their right. 

+ 5 . Used as a name for one or more textile 
fabrics. Obs. 

17x1 Countrey-Man's Let. to Curate 95 He goes Generally 
in Winter in good thick Rug, and in Summer most part in 
a Highland Plaid, masquerade being at any time too Limber 
for liim. 1714 A. Jaffrav Let. in Scott. N. fy Q- June is 
If you want any women's cloth or mascarads for your ladie. 
1846-60 Fairholt Costume in Eng (ed. 2) Gloss., Masquer- 
ade, a shot silk of various tints. 

6. altrib., sometimes passing into adj. = befitting 
a masquerade ; also Jig. 

1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xvi. 430 This very 
same Temptation oftentimes attacks the Servants of God, 
in a more Masquerade Address. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones y 111. vii. The female still speaking in her masquerade 
voice. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. (1767) I. xviii. 84 [He] de- 
manded whether I was the real chaplain of the company, 
or whether it was only to be my masquerade character in 
the play. 1766 Porny Heraldry vi. § 3 (1787) 222 This Orna- 
ment [sc. the mitre], with other Masquerade Garments. 177a 
Foote Nabob 11. Wks. 1799 II. 304 A masquerade ticket, 
is more negotiable there than a note from the bank. 177a 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 249 An ass may look fierce in 
a masquerade dress. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
236 A Spanish masquerade-dress. 1841 Makryat Poacher 
xliii, The first masquerade-night at Vauxball. 

Masquerade (tnaskenji'd), v. Also 7 mas- 
cherate. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1 . trans. To disguise as a tn masquerade. Obs. rare. 
1634 Cokaine Dianea 11. 131 Wicked man,.. how skilfull 
thou art to mascherate thy excuses 1 1681 T. Flatman Hera- 
clitus Ridens No, 34 (1713) I. 218 Torying, Tantivying and 
Masquerading his Majesty’s most loyal and dutiful Subjects. 
1717 Killingbeck Serm. xi. 229 To masquerade Vice, and 
to make it wear the Habit and Shape of that Virtue it most 
resembles. 

2 . To make like a masquerade, as by variety 
of costume. Obs. rare'-'-. 

1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry Frances (1767) IV. 239, 

I am just come up from the Shore, which I left masqueraded 
with People, I believe, from every Nation of the Earth. 

3 . intr. To appear or go about in disguise; to 
pass oneself off under a false character ; to have or 
assume a deceptive appearance. 

1692 R. L’Estrange Fables ccxxiv. 196 An Ass ., Mas- 

I querading up and down in a Lyon’s Skin 1809-10 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1863) 213 He . . masqueraded on the bloody 


stage of revolution, a Caligula with the cap of liberty on 
his head. 1830 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) II. ii. 123 Some may 
probably deem that .. philosophy is here masquerading it 
a little too freely for her character. 1863 W. Phillips 
Speeches xxiv. 333 Virginia has a government, and is not 
a horde of pirates masquerading as a state. 

+ Masquera ded, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Mas- 
querade sb. or v. + -ed.] 

1 . ? Coloured like * masquerade’. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1348/4 Eight pieces of. . taffaty Ribon, 
all cloth-colour, one ashe, one maskeraded. 

2 . Disguised. 

1732 A. Murphy Gray's Inn Jrnl. (1756) I. 142 A very 
Considerable Number of masqueraded Shillings .. sowell 
disguised, that they passed among the Company for Guineas. 

Masquera’der. [f. Masquerade v. + -er >.] 
a. One who takes part in a masquerade, b. One 
who ‘ masquerades’ or assumes disguise, lit. and fig. 

1677 Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep. Hist. MBS. Comm. 
App. v. 36 Lord Purbecke hath hired .. Sir John Benett’s 
house, .for to make a ball to the Mascaraders in next week. 
1718 Hickes & Nelson J. Kcttlewell 111. xv. 221 He 
strenuously Opposed such Religious Masqueraders. 1775 
Sheridan Rivals 1. i, Love . . has been a masquerader ever 
sineethedaysofjupiter. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 
206 Many masqueraders on the stage of real life betray 
themselves by overacting their part. 1879 O. W. Holmes 
Motley xv. 94 Diplomatic masqueraders of the 16th century. 

Masquera'drug, vbl. sb. [f. Masquerade v. 
■+• -ing I. j The action of Masquerade v. ; par- 
ticipation in masquerades ; assumption of disguise. 

_ 1672 Dryden Marr. a la Mode tv. ii. This masquerading 
is a most glorious invention, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) 1 , 262 At this time the Court fell into much extrava- 
gance in masquerading. 1886 Athenaeum 20 Feb. 257/3 
How much of dramatic masquerading there is in any poem 
no critic can ever say. 

attrib. 1723-4 Die. Wharton True Briton No, 71 II. 
609 An Intrigue that began last Masquerading Time. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Fudge ii, * No masquerading tricks’, said 
the locksmith. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke i, They were to 
me God’s angels shining in. .fairy masquerading dresses. 

Masquera-ding, ppl ■ a. [f. Masquerade 
v. + -IDG A] That masquerades ; addicted to mas- 
querading. 

1682 Roxb. Ballads (1884I 193 From all the Masquerading 
French,. .Libera nos, Domine t 1717 Croxall Ovid's Met. 
x, Down with his masquerading wings he flies. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 232 In this masquerading world 
of ours. 1876 1 ’. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 89 You don’t 
escape me, masquerading madam. 

Masquer&’disli, a. rare. [f. Masquerade 
sb. + -I8H.] Befitting a masquerade. 

1681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 6 (17x3) I. 36 It 
makes him look so Masqueradish, that all the Women and 
Children, .take him for aDevil Incarnate. 1819 Hermit in 
London III. 170 Her very masqueradish figure, 
t Masquill. Obs. Also 6 masken, 7 mas- 
quine. [? for Masking vbl. sb.\ A masquerade 
or masquerading costume. 

1378 Inv. R. U-'ardr. (1813) 237 Fyve masking garmentis 
of crammosie satin, .. Sex maskenis of the same. 1653 j. 
Hall Paradoxes 67 They must put off their Masquine 
habits. 1638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821)23 The Church 
of Rome.. where mattins are nietamorphosed into masquins, 
collects translated into collations [etc.]. 

Mass (maes), sbj Forms: 1-3 meesse (North- 
limb, jneasse), 1-7 messe, 2-7 masse, 3 (in 
comb.), 4-6 chiefly Sc. and north, mes, 4-6 .Sr. 
and north., 7-9 (sense 6) mess, 4-7 mas, (4 misse, 
5 mase, mese, 6 miss), 6- mass. [OE. mmsse 
(Kentish and Mercian messe') wk. fern., a. vulgar L. 
messa (whence F. messe , Pr., It. messa ; Sp. misa, 
Pg. niissa, are from written Latin) :— Eccl. L. missa. 
The Tent, forms, partly from vulgar Lat. and partly 
from written Latin, are : OFris., OS. missa (MDu. 
misse, messe, mod. Du. mis), MHG. misse, messe 
(mod.G. messe 1, ON. messa (Sw. messa. Da. messe). 

It is now generally agreed that the L. missa is a verbal 
sb. (formed like repulsa , collccta, offensa ) from L. mittere 
(pa. pple. missus ) to send, send away, dismiss. The earliest 
known examples of the word belong to the last quarter of 
the 4th century, occurring in the Epistles of St. Ambrose 
and the I tinerary of Silvia of Aquitania. In the early cen- 
turies it had the general sense of * religious service ’, being 
applicable, e.g., to matins and vespers, though in an eminent 
sense it always denoted the Eucharist. In secular applica- 
tion it occurs, though rarely, in the pth and 6th centuries 
with the sense ‘dismissal’. The origin of the liturgical 
application has been much disputed. Isidore (rx 636) con- 
jectured that the original reference was to the dismissal of 
the catechumens which was the preliminary to the eueba- 
ristic service. This explanation is not favoured by modern 
scholars, who consider that the wider sense ‘ Teligious ser- 
vice ’ is more likely than the narrower sense to have been the 
original. Some think that missa at first denoted the solemn 
dimissory formula at the conclusionof aservic e, I/e, missa esi, 
and hence came to he applied to the service itself. Others (as 
Kattenbusch in Herzog’s Encycl.) have suggested, on con- 
fessedlyslender and doubtful evidence, that missa in secular 
use had some such sense as * commission ’, ‘ official duty ’, 
and was therefore adopted as the rendering of Gr. \<-novpyia 
(see Liturgy), which had primarily a similar meaning, but 
in ecclesiastical language was used for ‘religious service’ 
and specifically for the Euchai ist. Several other theories 
have been proposed, but none of them has gained wide 
acceptance among scholars.] 

1 . The Eucharistic service; in post-Reformation 
use, chiefly that of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In the 16th c, the Protestants generally objected to the 
term as being unscriptural, and as associated with the 


MASS. 

“popish* view oT the nature of the sacrament. fin Sweden 
■and Denmark, however, the equivalent words are applied ;• 
to the Lutheran communion service.) In the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI (1548-9) the heading of the service 
reads 1 The -Holy 'Communion, commonlycalled the Masse’, 
but in the subsequent Prayer-books the word was not used. 

In .recent years some of the Anglican clergy have applied 
the term to their own rite. 

a. The celebration of the Eucharist. Ereq. 
without article, e.g. at mass, (to go) to mass ; to 
say, sitig, hear, -attend mass, 

a 900 tr. Bseda's Hist. IV. xxii. (Schipper) 460/1 Fratn tut- 
deratide* Jmnne mon matssam ofdiist. singeo. <3x3$ Lamb. 
Ham, 9 Ic eou segge . . jpdt nis hit man )>erf ,jiet 1116 - * f° r : 
saule bidde pater noster ne messe singe, a 1225 Ancr. It, • 
aa, I he messe .. siggeS (>eos uers stondinde. C1330 R. t 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls') 7620 Of prest was her no pent- ; 
non, N* messe sohgen, <ne orysonn. 13.. E. E, Ailit.-P. - 
A. 11.14 Mylde as maydenez seme at mas. 1373 Barbour 
Brace xi. 376 Thai herd the mess full -reuerently. *437 
'Best. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 207 The stall quer I sit at mese. 
1338 Starkey. -England 3. iv. 132 They can no thyng dow 
but pattur vp theyr matyns and mas. 164.6 Sir J. Temple 
■/risk R-ebell. (1746) 177 Fitz-Patrick-. did endeavour all | 
he could to .turn them to mass. 1686 Evelyn Diary 1 9 Jan,, 
Dryden . , and Ms two sonns . . were said to go to masse. 
*739 Robertson Hist . Scot. in. Wks. 1813 I- 263 The earls 
of Lennox, Athol and Cassils openly attended mass. 1883 
Mabel, Counts Prettiest Woman ix. She goes to early mass j 
each morning. . 1893 Ch. Times 6 Oct. 997/4. I ■commenced 
having Mass on all Holy Days at 9 a.m. 

b. A particular celebration, of the Eucharist, esp. | 
one having .a special object or intention. Often pi. j| 

a 831 Charter Otzwff/m Sweet O. E. Texts^A 4btet a: ;liwilc | 
messepriost gesinge fore Osuulfes sawle twa messan. c 1200 s 
Vices Sf Virtues 65 -Burk masses and bienes and ai'lmesses j 
Se me do3 for 5e. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11321 Hii massen j 
& orisons uaste uor him bede. 111300 Cursor M, 21189 i 
first mess ,(>at sent petre sang Was .far ]>an na - canon lang. ; 
c 1380 Wyci.if Wks. (iSBq) 212 To make solempnytewhanhe | 
riche men ben dede wij? dirige & messis. 1420 E. E. Wilis \ 
<«*8a) 48, xx trentalez off messez for my Soule. 1362 Ar* ' 
deles of Religion xxxi. (1571) 19 The sacrifices of Masses, 
in the which it was commonly said that the Priestes did 
offer Christo for the quicke ana the dead. 1648 Gage West 
IneL xv. (1653) 102 They are not able to continue in the 
Church while a Masse is briefly hudled over. 1797 Mrs. 
Ivadcuffk Italian :. xi, [This] announced that the first Mass 
was begun. 1828 Scott E. M. Perth xx, Suitable masses * 
said for the benefit of his soul. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain 
*.35 The Spaniards always, whenever they can, hear amass. 
2. In pre-Reformation use, the sacrament of the 
Eucharist ; subsequently, the Eucharist as adminis- 
tered and doctrinally viewed by Roman Catholics. 

c tooo M. fries Past. Ep. xxi. in Thorpe Laws II. 376 
Nu.is seo massse. .jjemynd his [Drihtnes] maeran jirowunge. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xhti. 69 you leuest not 
in 'he Mes, bat euer God her in Is. c 137S Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. (MS. B.) 2 \>o worthyest Jiing .. In al bis world, hit is 
bo messe. 1360 Daus tr. Slddanes Comm. 34 These men 
..admonishing .. to put downe the Masse. 1363 WitWEr 
Four Sc air Time Quest. To Rdr., Wks. 1888 1. 56 The 
mayst blissit, feirfufl, and haly sacrifice of the mes. 1633 
Pagitt Ckristianogr. x, iii. (1636) 96 A true, Reall, Prcpi- 
tiatorie and unbloudie Sacrifice, under the name of the 
Masse. 1833 Marsdek Early Emit. 28 Admitting a real 
presence in the mass. 

•b. The rite or form of liturgy used in the (pre- 
Reformation or Roman) celebration of the Eucharist. 

ri375 Sc. Deg. Saints xxxix. (Cosine & Damyane) 1 Of 
haly messe in b® secre Syadry sanctis set we se. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Commumon (heading!, The Svpper 
of the Lorde, and the holy Communion, commonly called 
the Masse, rfd P. Smart Van. Superst. Popish Cerent, 
b, The Author Df this sermon tolling him [.Cosens] upon 
occasion the Masse is disallowed! hee replyed roundly: 
Will you deny that our Service is a Masse? 1634 Canne 
Maxes, Sefar. (1849)85 The papists like writ of the English 
mass (for so King Jaimes used to call it). 1879 T. F. Sim- 
mons Lay Folks Mass Bk. 332 The York use . . was in the 
main the ancient Gregorian mass, according to the Roman 
rite of theeighth century. 1883 J. S.BLACK.in Encycl. 
Brit, XYI. 509/2 The Statio. ad S. Mariam Majorem [etc.] 
prefixed tomost of the masses i 11 the Gregorian Sacramentary. 

f[[ C. Shakspere’s mention of evening mass is 
prob. due to ignorance or forgetfulness of the fact 
that mass was not '(normally) celebrated im the 
evening. In ecclesiastical antiquities, however, the 
expression is a literal rendering of L. missa 'vesper- 
tine, where the sb. has the wider sense mentioned 
in the etymological note above. 

3393 Shams. Rom. 4- Jul. w. i. 38 Are you At leisure, Holy 
Father now, Or shall I come to you at evening Masse! 
1903 W. H. Hutton Eng. Saints iii. 122 It was Saturday 
■night, and he [Columba] went to the chapel for the evening 
mass (as Adamnan still calls the night office). 

d. Ehr. f Neither mass nor matins : nothing of 
very 'serious import. 

*348 Sir T, Moke Dial. cone. Hcrcsyes 1. xx. Wks. 145/2 
Men say sometyme when they would saye or doo a thyng 
and cannot writ come thereon . .it maketh no matter they 
saye, ye may e beginne ngayne and raende it, for it is nother 
masse nor maltyns. 

8 . With qualification denoting the ritual form or 
the 'intention of the service. 

a. High (or solemn or (great) mass, mass celebrated 
with the assistance .of deacon and subdeacon, with incense 
and music. (Also attrib, in high turns time.) Low (W 
t little) masSjtnoss said without note and with the nun ltmirn 
of ceiemony. (Also ME, swimesse =silent mass,) Mass 
of the day, f(a) lhe first mass of the day (or ‘morrow- 
mass') ; (i>) the mass which has its variable parts correspon- 
ding with the choir office of the day on which it is celebrated 
(opposed to votive mass). Private mass, (a) as rendering 
of missa privata, a term sometimes applied to a mass cele- 
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brated otherwise than in presence of a congregation., e. g., ! 
in a private oratory (also sometimes explained as = low 
mass) ; (/') by the Protestant controversialists of the 16th c. ' 
applied to a celebration at which 'the _ congregation, though 
present, were not allowed to communicate. Dry mass (L. 
missa sicca), u celebration without either consecration or 
communion. 

1). In the titles of occasional masses, as mass of the 
Trinity, of the Holy Ghost, of our Lady, Mary-mass, 
Jesus mass, \ Apostle's mass (at St. Paul’s Cathedral). 

C. See also mass of the Presanctified, of Requiem, 
Morrow-mass, Hunter’s, Hunting mass , red mass (Rep ; 
a. 19), tSouL-wasr, Votive mass. 

1134 O. E. Chron. an. 1125 He sang Sane heh messe on 
JEastren dasi. c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 97 Prest hem sei5 ■ 
atte swimesse turneS b e bred to fleis ana b® w ' n blod. ; 
a 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 630 Whan bat the heig;he .masse : 
was ydoon. 1*4.. -in'Q. Elia. Acad-UfytfW Masse of our [ 
Lady. Ibid., The second masse of the trynue. Ibid., The ! 
third masse must bee of Requiem. C1450 Merlin 97 Thei j 
Toungetomesseof the day. 1490 A berdecn Reg. (1844) 1.46 At j 
hie niestim. c 1330 Bale K. Johan. (Camden) 41 Masse of the ! 
v ivondes. 1356 Citron. G>‘, Friars in Monum. Frauciscana ■ 
(Rolls) II. 220 A commandement from the councselle vn-to i 
Powlles that they shulde haue no more the Apostylle masse s 
in the momynge. . 1360 Daus tr. Sieidane's Comm, 15 After ; 
y l all be comen together, they shal haue a messe of the holy : 
Ghost. 1360 Bfxon Catech. v„ Wks. 1564 I. 453 In times j 
paste, before this deuelishe priuate masse htast in, the i 
minister and the people together dyd receive the holy : 
misteries of the body and bloud of Christ, and not the priest < 
alone, as the manner is now. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 
309 After the thirde Agnus was sayde in time of a )ow 
Masse. 1770 Baretti Jonm. London to Genoa II. 199 The 
Priest who celebrated the Great Mass this morning. 1898 ; 
C. Wordsworth Mediaeval Services 22 The Mass of the 
day at the high altar. Ibid. 33 When the Bishop was per- I 
forming a solemn Mass. 

4. Qualified by the name of a saint, etc. : A feast- 
day or festival. Survives as -mas in Cmstblemas, 1 
Childermas, Christmas, Lammas, Martinmas, j 
Michaelmas; also Allhaliowmasis, Ladymass, i 
Mauymass. 

C 950 Liudisf Cosp, Jokn vK. 2 Temples msessa, seeno/egia. \ 
c aooo AJlfric Gram. lZ.) 43 December 4 se monod Dugin'S : 
anum die-r,e mfter andreasmaessan. c 1330 A rih. Meri. \ 

3391 (Kolbing) Sone after seyn Jones misse [ rime lesse]. 
1432 Past an Lett. 1. 236 Be twixt this and Seynt Margretys 
messe. 1384 in Littlejohn Aberd. Sheriff Court (1904) 
Introd, 44 To Aindirsmes Evin nixtocum. 

5. A musical setting of those parts of the mass 
which are usually sung, viz. the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Benedietus, and Agnus. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mas. 21 In the Tenor part of the 
Gloria of his Masse Atte Maris Stella, 1667 Simpson Com- 
pend. Pract.Mns.xsi Masses, Hymns, Psalmes, Anthems. . 

& c. 1782 Burney h ist. Mas. II. 494 In every movement OF 
Josquin’s Mass, some part or other, but generally the Tenor, 
is singing the tune in different noses and measures. 1846 
Penny Cyct. Suppl. s. v. Palesttina, His first work, consist- 
ing of four masses for four voices. 

6 . Used in oaths and asseverations : by the mass , 
mod. dial, arness, and simply mass (often mess). 

ex 369 Chaucer Delhe Blauuche 928 By the masse I durste 
swere That [etc.]. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2201 By the 

messe, I shall cleue thy heed to the waste. 1592 Kyd Sol. 

<S- Pers. n. i.j22o Mas, the foole sayes true. 1S99 ShakS. 
Hen, V, m. il, x22 By the Mes, ere theise eyes of mine take 
themselues to slomber, ayle de gud seruice. 1693 'Congreve 
Love for L. in. vi, So, so, enough Father— Mess, I’d rather 
kiss these Gentlewomen. 1734 Richardson Grandison 
(1811) II. xxviii. 276 Pray, sur, ,do you withdraw. If you 
please. Mr, Gr. Hot L by the mass ! 1756 Foote Eng. 
fr. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 98 Oh, a British child, by the 
mess. 1816 W. Irving in Life ff Lett, (1864) I. 350 By the 
mass, I look back with . . much longing to her bounteous 
establishment. 1848 Kingsley Sami's Trag. 1. ii, Mas* 1 
1 had forgot. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as mass-bread, church, -goer, 
music, -rite, -thne, -vestment , -work ; objective, etc., 
as mass-hearing, -hunter, - mumbler , -sayer, -say- 
ing, -seer, -singing-, mass-borrowed, -like, -mumbling 
adjs. Special combs. : mass-bell, (a) a bell that 
calls people to mass; (b) a bell that is rung 
during mass, a sacring-bell ; + mass-cake, an 
opprobrious term for a wafer used in the mass-; 
■f mass- closet, a Roman Catholic chapel ; f mass 
clothes, mass vestments; f mass-cope, a chasuble; 
f mass-gear, the instruments, etc. used in cele- 
brating mass ; + mass-gospeller, a protestant who 
(hypocritically) attends mass:; -j- mass-groat = 
Mass-penny ; mass-hackle (now arch.), a chasn- 
ble; f mass-kiss (ME. messeaos), the kiss of peace 
at the mass ; mass-money, (a) offerings of money 
made at mass ; (b) money paid to a priest for 

; sayingmass; t mass-reaf, mass- vestments; f mass^ 
son>g, the singing or celebration of mass ; f mass- 
while, the hour for celebrating mass. Also Mass- 
book to Mass-priest. 

14.. in Rel. Anl. I. 61 Quhan I rynge the ’"messe belle. 
1863 Longf. Wayside Inn, Saga K. Qlaf xi. viii, The mass- 
bells tinkled. *642 Mutton Apol. Smut. Wks. *85* III. 
290 Scandalous ceremonies anti *mas*e-borrow’d Liturgies. 
*473 Acc. Dd. Treas. Sooil. (1877) 1. 64 Item for *mess 'bred 
; fur the hale 3era. 1379 Fulke Hesk ins's Pari. 78 Their 
I whole *Masse cakes, a ISSS Bradford Hurt of hearing 
Mass (Copland) Cvj, As though the *masse church were y u 
j catholyke churche. 1636 Heyun Sitrv. France 92 Little 
■Chappels,'or '’‘Masse-closets. 1x440 A tpk. Tates 144 He. . 
did on his *mes clothis & stude att pe altar'beforjje'bisshopp. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 773 'Cum whoa 
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he ,[|>e prest] doj> of his rinasse-fcope. c 1300 Hzcvdok 188 
The caliz, and the pateyn ok, The corpqraus, -the *messe- 
gere, 1843 "Borrow Bible in Spain xlvi, Antonio, though -by 
no means a *mass-goer [etc.]. « XSS5 Bradford Hurt oj hear, 
ing Mass (Copland) C vij,:Sucbe lie popysbe protestauntes, 
*masse. : gospellers, or, as they woulde , be, called, bodelye 
massemongers and spirytuall gospellers. 1550 Bale Eng. 
Votariesv. I iij, Of them that gaue aultre clothes ,.*masse 

f rotes and treiuals. c nn O. E. Chron. an. 963 (Laud M&) 
lin *messe hacel, & min stol, & min raff, c iaoo Trim. 
Coll. Horn. 163 Demeshakele isofmedeme fustane. 1842 Slit 
H. Taylor Edwin the Fair s, viii, This shaveling’s meagre 
face, With his mass-hackie and his reef and stole, c 2423 
Auijelay XI Fains of llell 86 in O. £. Misc. 2,13 [pai] let 
p>er men of *mas hereng._ a 4353 Bradford Hurt of hear- 
ing, Mass ' (Copland) Cvj, They that are *masse -hunters. 
c i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 01 Tocne of sehtnesse, fiat is *messe 
cos. C1300 Beket 1779 He nolde cusse massecos to cusse 
Seint Thomas. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 
394 The Communion is discharged to be before the pulpit-, 
(for that were not so *Masse-lyke). 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iniq, 431 *Mass-money, Oblations to Saints and their 
Images, and the like. 1897 Daily N.ews 18 Nov. 6/1 For 
the purpose of earning mass money men are ordained at 
the earliest possible age. 1543 Bale YetaConrse, etc. 88 b, 
*Masse momblers, bolye water swyngers [etc.]. 1566 Pas. 
quint in a Trounce 106 h. So many thousand of *Masse- 
mombling priestes. *835 Court Mag. VI. 24/2 l he accom- 
paniments to the songs and the *mass music, a xooo Caucus 
of Edgar c. 33 in Thorpe Laws II. 250 Bast £elc preost 
htebbe . . eal 'nucssereaf wuiSlice hehworfen. C1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 215 Boc o5er belle, calch o&r messe-ref. 1803 
Scott Eve of St. John 91 He who says the *mass-rite for 
the soul of that knight. 1554 Bradford Let. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) I. 393 Then these *mass-sayers and seers shall shake. 
c 1440 A Iph. Tales 442 And_ so jie bissho.pp was trublid 
herewith, & lefte his !t mes-saying. 1546 Bade Eng. Votaries 
1. (154S) 31 For the fy-rst .iii. [considerations] a prest ought 
-not, he sayfh, to abstayne from his masse sayerige. 1534 
*Mass seer [see quot. for mass-sayer]. 1340 Hampole Fr, 
Come, 3702 ]>at *mes syngyng May t-itest ji® saul out <of 
payn bryng- 1333 Becon R cliques of Rome (1563) 198 b, In 
Masse singyng, in almosse geuing. 4*900 tr. Bseda’s Hist. 
t. xxvi. (Schipper) 58 On kysse cyricean teres t ]ia Italian 
lai eowas ongunnan ... *maissesong don. c xz 50 Gen. <y Ex, 
2466 Elmesse-gifte, and messe-song. 1530 Palsgr. 804/2 At 
*raasse tyme. 1879 T. F. Simmons Lay Folks Mass Bk. 335 
note, l he full *mass- vestment of the priest. *3,. Gaw, $ 
Gr. Knt. 1097 ]e schal lenge in your lofte . . To morn quyla 
Jie *messe-quyie. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858J 282 Fasts, 
vigils, formalities and ’■'mass-work. 

Mass (mses), sbf Also 5 , 7 maae, 5-8 masse,, 
(a. h. masse (recorded from nth c.), ad. L. massa, 
prob. (as ancient grammarians believed) a. Gt. 
/ta(a barley-cake, perh. cogn. w. Gr. yham.iv to 
knead \—*maky- pre-Hellenic *mnqy~, f. root 
*mnq-, menq-\ c£ Lith. minkyti to knead.] 

1. A coherent body of plastic or fusible matter 
(as dough, clay, metal), not yet moulded or fash- 
ioned into objects of definite shape; a lump of 
raw material for moulding, casting, sculpture, .etc. 
Now merged in sense 2 . In (the) mass : said of 
metal in the form of masses or lumps. 
c 1400 Maundkv, (1839) xiv. 158 Men fynden hard Dya- 
mandes in a Masse, that Cometh out of Gold, whan men 
puren it. .out of the Myne. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Carton- 
mda's Cmq. E. IneL 1. xxxiii. 80 Two Masses of sillier. 
x6it Bible Ecdus. xxii. 15 Sand, and salt, and a masse of 
of yron is easier to beare then a -man without vndei.standiog. 
2630 Prynne Anti-Annin. x66 Out of the same masse are 
made vessels of mercy. 1x1729 Congreve tr. Ovid's Art 
of Love in. Wks. 1730 HI. 307 Myro’s Statues, which far 
Art surpass All others, once were but a. shapeless Mass. 

•j* b. Metal, esp. gold or silver, in the lump. 

1477 Rolls of Farit. VI. 184/2 Nor Plate, Vessell, Masse, 
Bullion, nor Juelx of Gold. 1335 W. Watreman Bardie 
Fadons n. I. 115 Limalliof golde in greate plentie, Whiche 
they ... do neuer fine into masse. 1597 Hooker Reel. PoL 
v. lxxix. § s Of Gold in -Masse eight thousand .. Ciclmrs. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 46 Brasse and lead in the masse or 
lumpe, sinke downe, . . hut if they be driuen out into thin 
plates, they flote. 

C. An amorphous quantity of material used in 
or remaining after a chemical or other operation; 
in Pharmacy, the compound or other substance 
from which pills are made. 

1562 Eden £.«f. in xst Eng. Bks.-Amer.iAsh.) Introd, 

I stilled of (he water from the masse or Chaos lefte of 'them 
bothe. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xiii. 51 With 
Syntp. Rosar. knit ., make a Masse of Pill. *666 Boyi.e 
Orig. Formes <Sr Qual. 329 The remaining Masse would be 
, . of an Alkahzate nature. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 
X22 The best method is to wash the whole mass carefully'. 
1809 Med, Jrul. XXI. 351 A compact mass produced in an 
opemtkm, which weighs nearly too grains. 1880 Garrod 
& Baxter Mat, Med. 196 One grain of lopium is .contained 
in five grains of the pill-mass. 

t ri. A kind of matter capable of being fashioned; 
a plastic substance, Obs. 

147X Rm.EV Comp. Alch. Pref. in Ashtn. (1652) 123 As ,of 
one Mase was made all thyng. 1596 Spensf.r F. Q. iv. x. 39 
The Goddesse selfe did stand Upon an altar of .some costly 
masse. 1700 Dryden Sig. ff Guis. 302 When the world began, 
One common mass composed the mould of man. 

2. In wider sense : A body of coherent and (really 
or apparently) ponderous matter of relatively large 
bulk; a solid physical object filling a great amount 
of space. In modern Physics , often contrasted with 
molecule or atom. 

41440 Promp. Pam,. 328/2 Masse, nr go-bet of mete, yt 
Other lyke, massa. ax 547 Surrey HI tie id w. (1537) A Iv, 
W’herto was wrought rite masse of this huge liorsf *581 
Savile Tacitus' Agricola (1604) 188 A deepe masse of con 1 - 
tiitua.ll sea is slower starred to rage. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
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Led. vii. 247 Those Atoms would there form one huge 
spharical Mass. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xi, Round many 
»n insulated mass, The native bulwarks of the pass. 1842- 3 
Grove Carr, Phys. Forces 73 When the magnet as a mass 
is in motion. 1849 James Woodman i, A large gray, indis- 
tinct mass stretched all along from east to west, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glue. 1. H. 21 Adjacent to us rose the mighty mass 
of the Finsteraarhorn. ibid . it. xix. 329 What is true for 
masses is also true for atoms. 

f b. applied to the created universe: or the earth. 
1587 Golding De M or nay iii. (1617) 33 When hee had. layd 
the foundations of this goodly Masse. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
hi. iv. 49 Yea this solidity and compound masse,. .Is thought- 
sicke at the act. 1697 Duyden Virg. Georg-, tv. 334 God. the 
whole created Mass inspires. 

•j- c. Phys. The whole quantity of blood or fluid 
dispersed through an animal body. Obs. 

1693 tr. Blau card's Phys. Did. (ed. 2), Massa, all the 
Blodd is commonly called the Mass of Blood. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India if P. 16 That the Misty Vapours might not 
hinder the kind operation begun on their tainted Mass of 
Blood. 1731 Arbuthnot A 'at. Aliments (1735) 17s If there 
is not a sufficient Quantity of Blood, .to subdue it, it [acid] 
■nay infect the whole Mass of the Fluids. 1732 Law Serious 
C. xi. 178 Poison, .corrupts the whole mass of blood. 

d. Mining. (See qqots.) 

1855 J. R. Leifchild Cornwall 'Mines 83 Mosses are some- 
times termed pipe-veins. by miners. ..The best conception 
that can he formed of them is, that of .an irregular branching 
cavitj’, descending either vertically or obliquely into the 
rock, and filled up with metalliferous matter. 1883 G Le 
N. Foster in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 441/2 Masses. Theseare 
deposits of mineral, often of irregular, shapes, which cannot 
he: distinctly recognized as beds or veins. 

3 , A dense aggregation of objects apparently 
forming a continuous body. 

1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Sam. xxv. t 8 Two hundred mases 
[Vulg. rKrtisuts] of drie figges. 1660 S'. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 15 The Mosca or Temple of Meka is a masse 
of stones built round. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 26 1* 4 
Such a beautiful mass of colours. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (17961 II. 503 The whole mass of seeds upon the 
fruitstalk. 1866 Treas . Bot., MLtsses. Collections, of any- 
thing in unusual quantity; as,. for example, pollen-masses, 
which aie unusual collections of pollen. 1875 Buckland 
L og-bk. 90 One solid mass of living cod. 1880 Ocida Moths 
II. 32 There were masses of camellias and azaleas. 1884 
Bower k Scott De Lary’s Phaner. 361 A many-layered 
mass of scletenchymatous fibres. 

4 . trims/, and jig. (from senses 2 and 3). 

a. A large quantity, amount, or number (either 
of material or immaterial things) ; often with the 
notion of oppressive or bewildering abundance. 

. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nkholay's Voy. 11. vi. 36 b„ The 
whole masse . . may amount too about 150. caces. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 289, I remember a masse of things, hut 
nothing distinctly. 1626 T. H[awkinsJ Canss/n's Holy Crt. 
71 The children of rich men become drouthy amongst a 
masse of fountaynes._ 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Cominw. 
227 In the. Silver-Mines, which were discovered in Potosie 
,. hath beene found so huge a masse of Bullion,, that [etc.]. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 4 Like so many atoms con- 
tributing, jointly to this mass of cun fusion now before us. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah 396 Of this last [viz. salt j a mass was spent in 
the Temple. 177a Junius Lett. Ixviii. (1820) 353 Taking the 
whole of it together . it constitutes a mass ot demonstration 
..complete .. to the human mind. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Fug. vi. II. no A mass of near twenty thousand pages. 
1855, Ibid., xi. III. 87 They removed a vast mass ot evil 
without shocking a vast mass of prejudice. 1865 Tylqu 
Forty Hist. Man. L 13 Any one who collects, and. groups a 
mass of evidence. 1879 Buskin Arrotvs of Chace (1880) II. 
206. The. e is a. mass, of letters an my table this morning. 

+ b. spec, of money, treasure, etc. Also absel., a 
sum of money, a stock or fund. In Gaming {rare—", 
alter F. masse), the amount of a person’s stake. Obs. 

i568Grafion Chron. II. 37 By reason whereof he gathered 
a great masse of money. 1577 Hellowks Gueuards Chron. 
89 The officers of the treasune, that is to saye, seiche as had 
the collection and keeping of the masse of Rome. 1592 
Warner Alb. Lug. vu. xxxrv. (16x2] 166 And he for Mas--.es 
great was brib’de Earle Henry to betray. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, t. iii. 134 Thy sumptuous Buildings,.. Haue 
cost a masse of pubhque Treasune. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 
*59 Haunig alrcadie made ouer great Masses of the Treasure 
of our Crowns. 1650 Fuller Pisgah tv, iv. 65 Carefully 
keeping their money for them, till u amounted to a mass. 
1727 Buyer Fr, Diet., Masse ((buds d’une Hdreditd ou d’un-e 
Societe , Mass, or Stock. Ibid., Masse, (en Termes de jeu 
de hazard) the: Mass, at Play. 

C. used hyperbolical iy , esp., in phrase To be a 
(or one) mass of (e.g. bruises, faults, mistakes', etc.). 

16x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass tv. iii, 1 am. a woman . . 
match’d to a mass of folly. 1623 Gouge Farm. Extent 
God's Proved. § 15 Papists, .whose doctrine is a masse of 
ancient heresies. 1845 Marryat 5 Apr. Life Lett. (1872) 
1 L 197 The country is really, without exaggeration, one 
mass of violets. 1867 Smiles Huguenot's Fug. i. (1880)' 2 
The Church itself was seen to be a mass of abuses. 

d.. applied la an extensive unbroken expanse 
(of colour, light, shadow, etc.). Also, in Pine 
Ain, one of the several main portions which the 
eye distinguishes in a composition, each character- 
ized by a. certain degree of unity in colour or 
lighting throughout its parts. 

1662 Evelyn. Chalcogr, v. 120 There are some parts in 
them. commonly to he distinguished from the Mass in gross ; 
for example, the hairs in men, eyes, teeth, nails, Sic., that 
as one would conceive such lines, or hatches '«n those masses, 
others, may likewise be as well famci’d upon those lesser, and 
more delicate members. 1695: DrydeN 1 Dufresnoy's Art 
Paint 141 This he did . . by making the Masses of the 
Lights and Shadows, greater and more disentangl’d, xyxo 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. II, Masses, in Painting,, are the large 
parts of a Picture containing the great Lights and Shadows, 
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1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3] XIII. 609/1 Some technical know- 
ledge; of the effect producible by masses at light and shade. 
1843: Rus kin Mod.. Paint I. ii.n.v. § 10 The masses which, 
result feom . right concords and relations of details are 
sublime and impressive ; but the masses which- result from 
the eclipse of details are contemptible and painful. 1873 
McLaren Serm„ Ser. rt. x. 173 All striped with solid masses 
of blackness. 1895 Zangwiix. Master il i, 121 The occa- 
sional fineness of line, the masterly distribution of masses. 

e. A volume, or body of sound. ; in Music used 
esp. of the effect of a large number of instruments 
or voices of the same character. 

1879 Stainer Musicof Bible 174 The grand musical results 
of harps. ..and other simple instruments, when used in large 
numbers simultaneously or in alternating masses. 

. jf f, ? Something burdensome; a grief. Obs. rare. 

1592 Wyr ley Armarie 144 It is a world to marke the iollitie 
Of seamen doting in the liquid sea. . .A masse it is to note 
his miserie When raging tempests bustle on the flood. 

5 . Of human beings : A large number collected 
in a narrow space ; a compact body. Also, a j 
multitude of persons, mentally viewed as forming 1 
an aggregate in which their individuality is lost. 

17x3 Berkeley Guardian No, 83 1* 1 The whole mass of : 
mankind. 18x4 Scott //■■ av. xlvii, Their extended files were 
pierc 'd . . in many places by the close masses of the clans. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten IF.. 1 . 134 The 
king ...sent him orders, .to concentrate the troops round the 
Tuiteries, and to act with masses, i860 Emerson Cond. 
Life vii. 11S61) 145 Away with this hurrah of masses, and 
let us have the considerate vote of single men. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. xv.. § 1, 135 The unconquered Britons had sunk 
into a massof savage herdsmen. 

b. Mil. A. formation of troops in which the 
battalions, etc. are arranged one behind another. 
Opposed to line. 

1889 Infantry Drill 165 A Mass wheeling into Line of 
Quarter Columns. .. A Line of Quarter Columns wheeling, 
into Mass. 

6 . The (great) mass aft the greater part or 
majority of. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Vicissitude of Things (Arb.) 57r Comets 
..haue. .Power. .ouer theGross and Masse of Things. 1711 
Swift Contests Athens ,5- Rome v. Wks. 1751 IV. 61 The 
mass of the people have opened their Eyes. x 8 o 5 J efferson 
6 tit Ann. Message Writ. 1854 VIII. 68 The great mass of 
the articles on which impost is paid is foreign luxuries. 
1863 H. Cox Instil, i.viii. 107 The great mass of the people 
had no part in. the election of representatives, 1875 Jowett 
Plato ted. 2) IIL 158 We cannot expect the mass of man- 
kind to become disinterested. • 

b. The mass : the generality of mankind ; the 
main body of a race or nation. ■ 

1675 Baxter Cat A. Theol. 1. 1. 65 The Corrupted Mass I 
simply considered was the object of no one of all these 
graces. 1843 Browning Luria v. Those who live as models 
for the mass. 1848 Lowell Biglow Papers Ser. 1. v,,The 
mass ough’ to labour an’ we lay on soffies. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang.. ix. 159 The language of the mass goes on chang- 
ing unchecked. 

e. The masses : the populace or * lower orders’. 
The now current antithesis with ‘ the classes ’ seems to 
have been first used by Gladstone in- x886. 

1837 Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 174 One of the few proofs 
of good Taste that ‘the masses’, as they are called, have yet 
given. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches vi. 139 The masses are 
governed more by impulse than conviction. 1887 M. Arnold 
Kaiser Dead vii. Since ’gainst the classes,. He heard, of late, 
the Grand Old Man Incite the masses. 

7 . +a. In mass — En masse, bodily, all at once. 

1798 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 133 Our nation has 
almost risen in mass. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. I. 
179 The levy in mass, the telegraph, and the income-tax 
are all from France; 1869 F. W. N e w man* Af isc. 78 To adopt 
their superstitions in mass. 

b. In the mass', without distinction of com- 
ponent par’s or indi viduals ; in the aggregate. 
c 1820 S. Rogers Italy , Nat. Prej. (1834) 149 We condemn 
: millions in the mass as vindictive. 1332 Hr. Martineau 
Hill Of Valley v. 7s We speak of society as one thing, and 
regard' men ill tlie mass. 

e. In a mass ; in a lump sum. 

1843 Marryat Let. to Forster in Life $ Lett. (1872) TT. 
196 They have .. become a little- income to me; which I 
infinitely prefer to receiving any sum in a mass. 

8. abslr. a. Solid bulk, massiveness. 

1602. Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 47 This army of such mass and 
charge Ltd by a delicaie and tender prince. 1606 — Tr. 
te Gr. 1. iii. 29 But in the Winde aud Tempest of her frowne, 
Distinction- . . winnowes the light away ; And what hath 
masse, or matter by it selfe, Lies rich in Vertue, and vn- 
mingled. 1737 J. H, Grose Voy. EL Indies 245 When ex- 
asperated by. wounds, to which their mass makes them [re. 
elephants in _ war] a mark hard to miss. 1856 Kane Arct 
Ex fit. II. xxiii. 225 Gathering mass as it travelled, 

b Physics. The quantity of matter which a 
body contains ; in. strict use d.stinguished from 
weight, though the two terms are often used in- 
discriminately. Centre of mass \ see Centre sb. 16. 

17,04 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Masse, this Word is used 
by the Natural Philosophers to express the Quantity of 
Matter ip any- Body, 1812-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) 
II. 283 The: mass of the Comet. .cannot have been sfeth- of 
the- mass of the Earth. 18SS Lockybr Giritieniin’s heavens 
(ed. 3; 25 The mass of tlxe Sun alone however is equal to 
75a times the united’ masses, of all the bodies, which it main- 
tains, in its sphere of attraction. , x8j6- Tart • Rec*A dv. Phys. 
Set. (1885]- 357 When you buy a pound of tea you buy a 
quantity of the matter called tea equal in mass to the 
standard pound of platinum. 1893 Sir R. Ball Slaty of 
Sim <p What the. periodic time of the. Moon would have 
, been if our satellite had been devoid of mass. 


TT 9 . Used for- med.L. massa, a holding of land. 

1854 Milman. Lot CAr. L 443; note. One mass' or fern* had 
been compelled — to pay double rent, ■ 

10 . attrib. and Comb. a. Arch 1 Arranged 
in large masses’, as mass-pier. b. Mil.,, etc. 

‘ Involving masses of people’, as mass drill, vole. 
e, physics, as mass-attraction, -brightness, -moment, 
cL Special comb. ; masa-area. Physics (see quo!..), ; 
mass-copper, * native copper, occurring in large 
masses’ (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1S81),; mass 
meeting (see quot. 1847-54; o.rig. C 7 .S .) ; mass- 
resistivity, -vector Physics (see quota.). 

1876 Maxwell Matter Motion Ixviid. 56, Where a mate- 
rial particle moves from one point to another, twice the area 
swept out by the vector of the particle, multiplied by the 
mass of the particle is called the ’mass-area of the displace- 
ment of the particle with respect to the origin, from which 
the vector is drawn. 1903 Agnes Clerke Problems in 
Astrophysics 3 The universality of an apparent ’’mass- 
attraction was a great fact. 1890 — Syst. Stars 209 The 
* *mass-brightness * of these objects is twelve times that of 
the sun. *896 Daily News 25 Nov. 3/7 All these smart 
little children were doing a *mass drill. 1847-54 Web- 
ster, * Mass-meeting, a large assembly of the people to 
be addressed on some public occasion, usually political. 
U. States. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. (-1861) L23 Those 
tumultuous mass-meetings. 1882 Minchi-n tlnipt. Kitte- 
mat. 108 The theorem of ”ni ass-moments, which- expresses 
the distance of the centre of mass of any body .. from 
A plane, in terms of the masses of the constituent particles 
and their several distances from the plane-. 184& B. Webb 
Continent. EcclesioL 253 There are *mass-piers below those 
of the upper church.. 190a J. J. Thomson in Encycl. Brit. 
XXVIII, 5/1 We may express the resistivity [of a- metal], 
by stating the resistance in ohms offered by a wire of the 
material In uniform cross-section, one metre in. length, and 
one gramme in weight. T his numerical, measure of the re- 
sistivity is called the *Mass-Resistiviiy. 187S Maxwell 
Matter <5- Motion lix. 50 Let us define a *mass-vectpt as 
the, operation of carrying a given mass from the origin to 
the given point. The direction of the ?«*m-vector is the same 
as that of the vector of the mass, but its magnitude is the 
product of the mass into the vector of the mass. 1887 
Spectator 24 Sept. 1265 A *mass vote of the people, 
t Mass, sb 3 Obs. [a. Du. maasl} A mesh. 
1641 S. Smith Herring Buss Trade 3 Fout Deepings of 70 
Masses apiece, makes a Net. 

Miass (mats), v.j Now rare or Obs. Forms: 

1 msessian, 3 messe, massi, 5 massy, 6-7 massa, 
6- mass. [OE. msessian, £ msasse Mass, jAI] 

L intr. To celebrate mass ; to say or sing mass. 
(From 1 6 tlx c. used derisively.) •{* Also to mass it 
and with cognate obj. 

c 1000 JElfric Saints' Lives (1900) II. 276 He. .eode to 
cyrcan and sona msessode. a 1225 Alter. R. 268 Asa o (tease 
jie preost messed & sacred )>e t meidenes, beam, Jesu. c 1290 
St. Mijiel *29 in T. Eng. Leg, L 303 5 wane buy a-rereth 
anie churche, to massi Inne. 1453 in, Trevelyau P. i Camden) 
84 Item, the chaplan, and all his successours, shall attend 
. .unto ten of the clocke. arid then massy. 154& Bale Eng. 
Votaries r. (1550) 60 b, He massed without consecracion, he 
gaue holye orders in hys stable [eic.]. *562 Axsw.Ajetl. Brio. 

; Mass iiL19Inonechurcheyeshalhaueatonetij11e.viLor.vuL 
massing in sundry corners. 1570 Durham Delos. (Surtees) 
157 He., came to Robert Pen-son. .being redy to go to 
1 rnasse, and said to bym ‘Do you masse this 2 ’ And be-. 

I said, ‘Ye’. *624 Btf; Mountagu- Gagg 57 Your morrow 

1 Massmungers when they masse it alone. 1677 W. Hughes 
Man of Sni 11. ii. 219. Pie [Silvester II. Jperceived his death 
whilst he was Massing. x8’sx S. Wilberforce Let', in. R. Si 
Wilberforce Life (1881) II. iv„ 124, What blind belie! in a 
priest massing for them ! 

T 2 . To hear mass. Obs.. rare, 
c 1770 J, Granger Lett. (1805) 11. 70 Chapel so contrived 
that men and women may mass, and not see one another. 

8. trans: in occasional uses : To subject to the 
operation- of the mass ; to pass away (time) at mass. 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries l (1560) 92b, They are ..Mat- 
teused, Massed, Candeled, Lighted, Processioned, . . Per- 
fumed and wots hypped. 1784. R. JBage Barham Downs 

11. 89 And I find the ancient miaht sacrifice, and the modern 
Mass away a dozen hours per diem in all holiness. 

Mass (mses), vf Also (? 4 mace), 7 masse, 
[a. if. masser (from 13th c.), f. masse Mass sb.-'}. 
1 , trans. To form or gather into a mass; to collect, 
arrange, or bring together in masses, f Also with 
up, to heap up, to amass. 

The first quot. is doubtful : the word may be miswritten 
for y-maked. 

c 1380 Sir Fentnib. 3326 Her with-inne vs gold y-maced 
faste to cast out day & tmt. 1604 T. Wright Passions 
vi. 343 When the rich man hath massed vp his treasures. 
1622 Mabbe cr. A lemon's Guam an d"Alf.\. 206 If thou aske 
these men, why they masse vp money. 1820 Shelley 
Sensit. PL m. 33 Indian plants . . Leaf alter leaf, day after 
day Were massed into the common clay. 1827 Stewart 
Planters G. (1828)- 513 The style, in which the removed are 
mixed and massed up- with the older Trees. 1849 M. Ar- 
no U3 T a Gipsy Child, 4 Who- mass’d, round that slight brow, 
these clouds of doom? xSgS Rev. Brit, Pkarm. 27 Tne 
whole being mixed and massed with kaolin 1x5 gr. 

b. Painting, 

1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xti-L *12: Painters .. divide 
theirs [re. compositions] into fore-ground, middle-ground, and' 
distance or back-ground ; which simple aud distinct quan- 
tities mass together that variety which entertains the eyei 
1843 Rosktn Mod. Paint. I. h, ii. v. § x8 It is impossible to 
go too finely, or think too much about details in, land scape, 
so that they be rightly arranged and rightly massed. 

C. Mil. also, to ‘ concentrate ’ (troops) in a 
particular place,, 

18S1 Musgrav-e By-reads 305 Instead of dispersing theiit 
force in brigades, .they massed them in phalaux form. 1878 


MASS. 

Bosw. Smith Carthage nS His infantry he masses much j 
more closely together and in much deeper formations than 
was common among the Romans. 1885 Manch. Examiner 
10 Nov. 4/6 Austria is massing troops in Herzegovina, 
d. Law. To mass an estate : see quot. 

1896 H. H. Juta Selection of Leading Cases n. iii The 
language of the Privy Council in clause (a) [viz. the mutual 
will disposes of the joint property on the death of the sur- 
vivor, or, as it is sometimes expressed, where the property 
is consolidated into one mass for the purpose of a joint dis- 
position of it] has given rise to the expression ‘massing of 
an estate’. Ibid., By the mutual will in that case only part 
of the joint estate was * massed '. 
f 2 . ? To occupy with a mass of soldiers. 06 s. 
a 1627 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 108 They feared least . . 
the French might, .either with filling or massing the house, 
or else by fortifying make such a piece as might annoy the 
haven. 

3 . rejl. and intr. To collect, assemble, or come 
together in masses. 

1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 248 The Clangregour . . 
hes massit thame selfis in greit cumpanyis bot als [etc.]. 
1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. ii. 282 His reasonings run 
in great lines, or mass in blocks of system. 1869 Rustem 

Q, of Air § 16 But all these virtues mass themselves in the 
Greek mind into the two main ones, *879 Stevenson Trav, 
Cevennes 74 The weather had somewhat lightened, and the 
clouds massed in squadron. 1892 W. Pike North. Canada 
45 The great bands of caribou, .mass up on the edge of the 
woods. 

f 4 . Gaming . To set the ‘mass’ or stake. Obs.~~° 
1727 Boyer Fr. Diet., Masser, (Terme de jeu de Hazard) 
to mass, lay, or set. 

Maas, vf rare. [ad. F. masser : see Massage,] 
trans. To massage. (Cf. Massing vbl, 

1786 Mi sc. in Ann. Reg. 119/1 A servant . . then masses, 
and seems to knead the body without giving the slightest 
sensation of pain. 1888 D. Maguire Art of massage (ed. 4) 

43 In going from one extremity to the other of the part to be 
massed. Ibid. 56 , 1 will commence my description of general 
massage by that of massing the superior members. 

Mass, obs. form of Mace sb . 1 
Massa (marsa). Also written Mas’r. A negro 
corruption of master. 

1774 Foote Cozeners m. Wks. 1799 II. 190 Who opened 
the window?. .Little massa. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. vi, 1 Lord bless us, Mas’r \ said Sam. 1881 R. M. Bal- 
lantyne Giant of North v, What am it, massa? Why, it 
am a bit o’ salt pork. 

Massa-bowl. [app. f. G. masse (= Mass 
sb.*) in the sense of ‘ paste ’ for porcelain, pottery, 
etc.] A pipe-bowl made from the waste parings 
of meerschaum. 

1:858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 1533/1 The kind of meerschaum 
bowls called rnassa-bowls. 

Massaehe, obs. form of Message sb. 
tMassacote. Obs. [a. Sp. mazacote\ see 
Massicot.] —Barilla 2 a. 

1622 Malynes A no. Law-Merch. 275 The stuffe called 
Soda Bariglia, or Massacote whereof Glasses are made. 

Massacre (mae’sakai), sb. Also 6 massachre, 
-aquar, 7 mas(s)aker, massaeker, -oher, massa- 
cry, 8 (9 illiterate ) massacree. [a. F. massacre 
masc., in OF. tnapacrt, machacre, macecle, mececle 
shambles, slaughter-house (whence maceclier , AF. 
macegrier butcher : see Maoegriefs) , also, butchery, 
slaughter ; in the latter sense latinized in the 13th c. 
mazacrium , masacrium. 

Spenser stresses massa'cre, Shaks. and Marlowe massacre. 
The origin of the OF. word is unknown; Diez suggested 
derivation from a Teut. source, comparing LG. matsken 
(18th c.) to hack to pieces, but this word is itself of Rom. 
etymology. The forms macecle synon. with L. macellum, 
and maceclier with macellarius , suggest the possibility of 
these being corrupted adoptions from monastic Latin.] 

1 . The unnecessary indiscriminate killing of human 
beings; a general slaughter, carnage, butchery; 
also occas. the wholesale killing of wild animals. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 718 There is no 
corner of this kingdome where the people,. (have not com- 
mitted infinite and cruell massacres. 2588 Shaks. Til. A. 
v. i. 63, I must talke of Murthers, Rapes, and Massacres. 
1590 Webue Trav. (Arb.) 23 How the women of ye towne 
did plie themselues with their weapons, making a great 
massacre vpon our men. i 6 ix Bible i Mace. i. 24 Hauing 
made a great massacre. 1624 Gapt. Smith Virginia 143 
They made a massacre of Deereand Hogges. _ 1655 Milton 
(.title of Sonnet) On the late Massaclier in Pieinont. 1688 

R. Holme Armoury in, 271/1 She went down into Egypt 
from Herods Bloody Massacry. 1774 Fletcher Hist, Ess. 
Wks. 1793 IV. 15 The horrible massacres of Catholics. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain xxxvi, Plunder and massacre had 
been _ expected. 1897 Gladstone E. Crisis 4 They are 
treading on the burning cinders of the Armenian massacres. 

r b. In appellations of certain historic massacres. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew (earlier often f m. of Paris) : 
the massacre of the Huguenots of France on the 24th of 
August 1572. M. of Glencoe-, the massacre of the Macdonalds 
of Glencoe on February 13th 1692 by their enemies the 
Campbells, acting under an authority obtained from William 
III. M. of the Innocents', see Innocent B. z. 

[f 159a Marlowe (title) The Massacre at Paris.] 1617 
Moryson I tin. 1. 131, I wondred to see the Massacre of 
Paris painted vpon the wall, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1734) II. 156 The Massacre in Glencoe made still a great 
noise. Ibid. 157 The Report of the Massacre of Glencoe 
was made in full Parliament. 1756-7 tr. Key sleds Trav. 
(1760) II, 394 A Venus, by Titian! the massacre of the Inno- 
cents, Susanna, and Galatea, by Lanfranchi. 1833 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Loire 187 The massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew did not take place here [at Nantes]. 
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1595 Spenser Amoretti x, See how the Tyrannesse doth 
ioy Co see The huge massacres which her eyes do make. 
1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 29 The maydes.. finding such 
a masaker of their dairie, . . thought a yeere’s wages could not 
make amends. 1748 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 22 The 
knowing and the bold Fell in the gen’ral massacre of gold, 
f 2 . A cruel or peculiarly atrocious murder. Obs. 
1589 Greene Sp. Masquerade E x b, He. .caused.. some 
to be tome with horses, some to haue their handes cut off, 
and so many sundry Massaquers as greeueth any good 
minde to report. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iii. 2 Tyr. The 
tyrannous and bloodie Act is done, The most arch deed 
of pittious massacre That euer yet this land was guiltyof. 
1608 D. T[uvil] Ess. Pol. Mor. 43 b, N or was the massacre 
of this his warlike sonne the period of his furie. 

3 . Her. ‘ A pair of antlers or attires attached to 
a piece of the skull, used as a bearing' {Cent. 
Diet. 1890). [Fr. massacre.] 

[1722 Nisbet Syst. Heraldry I. 338 The French use the 
Word Massacree, for a Head Caboched.] 

Massacre (mse'sakai), v. Also 7 masakre, 
massaear. massacher, 8 (9 illiterate ) massacree, 
9 Sc. mashacker. [a. F. massacrer, f. massacre ; 
see prec.] 

1 . trans. To kill indiscriminately (a number of 
human beings, or Occas. animals) ; to make a 
general slaughter or carnage of. Also occas. absol. 

1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. (1612) 180 The cohort was mas- 
sacred by the fraude of the Agrippinenses. 1588 Shaks. Tit. 
A. 1. i. 450. c 1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris l v, These are 
the Guisians, That seeke to massacre our guiltles liues. 1606 
G. WfooncocKE] Hist. Ivstine vui. 39 When men of warre 
run massacaring vp and down in euery corner of a city. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. 1851 V. 245 He caus’d the 
Danes all over England, .in one day perfidiously to bemas- 
sacherd, both Men, Women, and Childern. a 1715 Burnet 
Own. Time (1724) I. 502 To bring over a French army and 
to massacre all the English. 1727 C. Colden Hist. Five Ind. 
Nations 83 Your Warriors, .have Massacreed Men, Women 
and Children. 1809 Scott Poacher 102 Grouse or partridge 
massacred in March. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng.xv i. III. 
650 They were, .always forming plans for massacring their 
tyrants. 

fig. 1601 Dent Pathiv. Heaven 330 Satan doth continu- 
ally, .massacre innumerable soules. 

2 . To murder cruelly or violently. + Also rejl, 
to lay violent hands upon oneself. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 500 Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
massacring the tyrant Pisistratus. 1606 — Sueton. Annot. 
8 Caesar.. was masakred with 23. wounds. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. I. ii. iv. vi. (1651) 160 Two brothers of Lovain 
..in a discontented humour massacred themselves. 1661 
Virginia Stat. (1823) II. 24 That execrable power that 
soe bloodyly massacred the late king Charles the first. 1834 
James J. Marston Hall viii, That he would he massacred 
the moment he showed his face amongst the infuriated mob. 
*881 Shorthouse J. Inglesaut II. xviii, But that his coach 
was resolutely defended, .he would have been massacred by 
the furious mob. 

fig. 1880 Ruskin Arrowsof Chace (1880) II. 280, Iheard 
William Tell entirely massacred at the great opera house. 

+ 3 . To mutilate, mangle. Obs. 

1589 Hay any Work 19 That the magistrate may lawfully 
cut off the members of Christ from his body, and so may 
lawfully massacre the body. 165X tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don 
Fenise 303 The shame of seeing my face massacred by his 
rash hands. [x8t8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, Her throat’s sair 
misguggled and mashackered.] 

Hence Massacred, Massacring ppl. adjs. 

1590 Spenser F.Q. in. iii. 35 And Bangor with massacred 
Martyrs fill, X597 A. M. tr. Gmilemeau's Fr. Chinirg. ioT 
The fracture is soe greate, with such a huge quantitye of 
massacred and crushed bones. 1738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV, 
561 Imagining the massacring knife to be at their throats. 

Massacrer (marsakraj). [f. Massacre v . 
+ -ER L] One who massacres. 

1581 MuLCASTER/k>«Vfo»riv.(i887)2oToto] much moisture, 
..the most vile, and violent massacrer, of the most, and best 
studentes. x6oo W. Watson Dccacardon (1602) 58 Cursed 
be these bloudie massacrers. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. 
Wks. VIII. 132 Assassins, Massacrers, and Septembrizers. 
1892 NationjiN.) 17 Nov. 371/z Coconaswasoneof the most 
active massacrers in that fatal night of Saint Bartholomew. 

Ma’ssacring, vbl. sb. [f. Massacre v . + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the verb Massacre. 

x6oz F. Herring Anat. 20 Such torturing and massacring 
of Men. x68o H. More Appeal. Apoc. 2x6 There shall be 
. .no more bloody massacrings of the Faithful Witnesses of 
Christ. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 293 A poor barren 
country, full of continual broils, dissensions, massacrings. 
1863 J. C. Morison St. Bernard 1. vii. 03 The perpetual,, 
plundering and massacring, caused by the baronial wars. 

+ Massacrous, a. Obs. [f. Massacre sb. + 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to massacre ; murderous. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, 155 In his impetuous 
and massacrous sallyes. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 63 
The massacrous monstrousnesse of this quicke Marshal-law. 
x6oB D. T[uvil] Ess. Pol. <$• Mor. 1x4 b, What massacrous, 
and impious thoughts, had..anchred in his bosom. 
Massacry, obs. variant of Massacre sb. 
Massage (msesa-g), sb. Therapeutics, [a. F. 
massage, f. masser to apply massage to (the body). 

The Fr. verb ( macer , masser) is given by Le Gentil ( Voy. 
dans les mers de I hide 1 . 128) as the word used by the French 
colonists in India in 1779, It is peril, a. Pg. amassar to 
knead, f, massa dough ( = Mass sbS).] 

The application with the hands of pressure and 
strain upon the muscles and joints of the body, by 
friction, kneading, etc., in order to stimulate their 
action and increase their suppleness. Also altrib. 
1876 Bartholow Mat. Mtd.( 1879) 73 Massage by friction 


MASSED. 

Consists in rubbing, rolling under the fingers, and gently 
pinching the skin, and rubbing, tapping, kneading, and 
exercising the muscles and joints. 1888 D. Maguire Art 
of Massage (ed. 4) 14 She could not bear it longer, espe- 
cially if she attempted several massages per day. 1893 F. M. 
Crawford Three Fates II. 4 ‘There's nothing for you, 
Tom ', she said, * but a milk cure and massage ’. 1896 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. I. 375 Most massage procedures, to be of 
use, should be repeated at least once daily. 

Massage (msesa’3), v. [f. prec.] trans. To 
apply massage to ; to treat by means of massage. 

1887 Tibbits Massage 14 In Massaging joints. 1889 
Lancet 2 Mar. 423/1 Although abdominal massage will 
effect a great deal of good, it will not be productive of 
lasting benefit if we omit to massage the spine. 1897 All- 
butt’s Syst. Med. III. 187 The stiffened and swollen joints 
should be cautiously massaged. 

Massage, obs. form of Message. 

Massageer, -ger, obs. forms of Messenger. 
Massagist (mtesa’sist). [f. Massage®. + -ist.] 
One who practises massage ; a masseur or masseuse. 

18S9 N. York Tribune 30 May (Cent.), A slashing criticism 
by one massagist of another’s book. 1899 Kelsey tr. Man's 
Pompeii 195, The sound varying according as the massagist 
strikes with flat or hollow palm. 

Massalian, variant of Messaltan. 

Massaly, variant of Massily Obs. 

Massanger(e, obs. forms of Messenger. 

Massard, obs. f. Mazard sb., kind of cherry. 

II Massasauga (mtesasp-ga). Also -saugua. 
[Presumably American Indian.] A small, very 
venomous, dark-coloured, North American rattle- 
snake of the genus Crotalophorus (or Caudisona). 

184a Holbrook N. Amcr. Herpetol. III. 32 Dr. Kirtland 
..observes that this animal [ Crotalophorus Kirtlandi ] is 
commonly known under the name Massasaugua, a word of 
Indian origin. 1853 Baird & Girard Catal. N. Amcr. 
Reptiles 1. 14 Crotalophorus lergeminus. . Prairie Rattle- 
snake, Massasauga. Ibid. 16 Crotalophorus Kirtlandii . . 
Black Massasauga. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) 
III. 397 Caudisona tergemina, the black rattlesnake or 
massasauga, is found in Ohio and Michigan [etc.]. 

Massay, obs. form of Massoy. 

Massbanker : see Mossbunker. 
Ma-ss-book. [f- Mass sb . 1 + Book sb.] = Mis- 
sal. (Occas. used erron. for other service books.) 

c 1000 Canons of VElfric c. 21 in Thorpe Laws II. 350 
Saltere and pistolboc, godspellboc and maesseboc. , 5 as bee 
sceal maessepreost nede habban. c xzoo Ormin Ded. 31 pa 
Goddspelless . . patt sinndenn o pe messeboc Inn all pe 3er att 
messe. c 1300 Havelok 186 A wol fair cloth bringen he dede, 
And ther on leyde the messebok. c 1380 W yclif Wks. (1880) 
290 Blessed be god, pat in euery chirche hap ordeyned 
masse bookis to witnesse his gospel, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
334/2 Messboke, missale , 151* Ld. Trens. Acc. Scot. IV. 
322 Ane miss buik bocht be him to the chapele. 1642 Milton 
Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 315 We then using a Liturgy 
farre more like to the Masse-book then to any Protestant set 
forme, c 1714 MS. Catal. Bks. bequeathed to Corp. Chr. 
Coll. Oxf. by Dr. T. Turner, A Primer (or Masse Book) in 
English and Latin. 1873 Longf. Wayside Inn in. Monk 
of Casal-Maggiorc 23 A.. monk.. WI10.. to the mass-book 
gave but little heed. 

f Mass-creed. Obs. [Mass a/. 1 ] The Nicene 
Creed, as occurring in the service of the Mass. 

c 1000 Canons of AElfric iv. in Thorpe Laws II. 244 On 
pam sinope [on pasreceastre Nicea] waeron sesette pa hal^an 
cyricpenunga, & se mtesse-creda. c 1225 Ancr. R. 20 Et te 
messe crede. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 
771 Atome maijt pou do good nede And come to pe masse- 
crede. 11x440 Cast. Persev. 2371 Take itsothe as mes crede. 
*563-83 Foxe A. <$• M. II. 1670, I beleeue all the Articles 
conteyned.an the Creede called the Masse Creede. 

Ma ss-day. arch. [OE. msessedseg-. see Mass 
sb\ and Day .$/>.] A feast-day. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 47 pmt hi Sunnandagum & maessedagum 
Godes cyrican jeorne secan. 1154 0 . E. Ckron. an. 1132 
He com on S’ Petres messe dei. .into pe minstre. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter lxxiii. 8 To reste make we mes-daies alle Of 
God fra erthe for oght mai falle. c 1315 Shoreham Poems 
(E.E.T.S.) i. 2031 Ne hy ne wondep messeday, Nenone holy 
tyde. 1867 Fuef-MAn Norm. Conq. (1876) I. v. 313 The ob- 
servance of Ead ward’s mass-day was ordered in 1008. 

|| Masse (mae-s<?, mas*), a. and sb. Billiards. 
Also masse. [Fr., pa. pple. of masser to make a 
stroke of this kind, f. masse Mace j 3 .] Applied 
to a stroke made with the cue held perpendicular. 

1873 Bennett & * Cavendish ’ Billiards 351 The hazard 
may be made by a masse stroke. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 27 Feb. 
2/3 The technicalities of nursery cannons, masse cannons, 
and winning and losing hazards. 1901 Q. Rev. Apr. 484 
[He] played the masse well for an Englishman. 

Masse (nue’ss), v. rare. [ad. F. masser : see 
Massage sb.] trans. To massage. 

1887 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. IV. 660 In massding the 
face of a fat patient, the tissues can only be rolled and 
stretched under the fingers and palm. 1888 D. Maguire 
A rt of Massage (ed. 4) 35 We are no longer in those days 
when four, or six, or eight persons were employed at one 
time to masse you. [In ed. 1 (1886) the writer uses masser 
(in roman) as an imperative.] 

Masse, obs. LMack, Mass, Maze; var. Mas Obs. 
Masseager, obs. form of Messenger. 
Massed (miest), ppl. a. [f. Mass v* + -ed L] 
Gathered into a mass. Also with up. 

1884 J. Parker Apost. Li/e U I. 3x5 Do not ask for proofs in 
words and paragraphs and massed-up sentences. 1885 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 1. i. 259 The breeze Rustles their 
higher leaves over a tower Green with massed ivy. 1896 
Daily News zi May 5/t Thirty massed regimental orchestras. 
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MASSIVE, 


f Massedness. Obs. In 4 massy fines, [f. 
Mass sbA + -ed 2 + -ness.] Massiveness. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvii. (1495) 136 The 
hones of the armes hen holow that they ben not to heuy hi 

"Hassee, Masselen, obs. ff. Massy, Maslin 1 . 
Masselgem s -ing,-jen,-jon,-lin: see Maslin 2 . 
Massels, Massely : see Measles, Massily. 
fisassenger. Obs. [Possibly repr. an AF. 
form (cf. balinger ) of OF. massonyer, maisonier 
late L. mansidnarius : see Mansionary. Cf. the 
surname Massinger (which, however, may be for 
messenger ) .] ? An inmate of a religious house. (But 
peril, for mass- singer or messenger.') 

1553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 190 The brethren 
or massengers of the said order, a 1564 — Acts of Christ 4 
Antichr. Wks. in. 401 To Minstrels, to Massengers, to 
Friers, to Flatterers. 

f Ma'sser *. [OE. mass sere, f. msessian , 
MasszO: see-ER 1 .] One who celebrates mass; 
a mass-priest ; also, one who attends mass. (After 
OE. only as a Protestant term of derision.) 

a 1000 Azarins 149 Bletsien pe pine sacerdos, soSfaest 
cyning, milda mtesseras interne dryhten. 1543 Bale Yet a 
Course , etc. 38 A good mattenser, masser, and so forth : but 
no true gospell preacher. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf 
A viij. The Spanish massers had theyr customers more 
then ynough, 

•(•Masser 2 . Obs. rare~ l . altrio. masser-scoxrrer, 
said to mean * gong-farmer ’ or scavenger. 

c 1515 Cocke Lor Ms B. 3 Than came a gouge fermourer, 
Other wyse called a masser scourer. 

Masser 3 , -or (mae-saf). [f. F. mass-er (see 
Massage sb.) + -er 3 , -or.] One who practises mas- 
sage ; a massenr or masseuse. 

1888 D. Maguire Art of Massage (ed. 4) 32 The masser. 
[Perh. a misprint for masseur, which occurs twiceon the same 
page.] 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 158 A successful 
massor (if I may coin a word we stand in need of) of either sex 
must have gentle manners, anda delicate touch. 1902 Encycl. 
Brit. XXX. 573 A single masser should have strength 
enough to do the work without too obvious exhaustion. 

Masser, obs. form of Macer l , Mazer. 
Masserate, obs. form of Macerate. 
Massereen, obs. form of Mazarine sbf 
Masseter (maesf'tai). Anal. [a. mod.L. mas- 
seter (whence F. massfer ) , a. Gr. ftacnjrrjp (formerly 
miswritten pacra-), agent-n. from ^.aododat to chew. 
(The Gr. sb. occnrs in apposition with /Ts muscle.)] 
(Usually masseter muscle .) One of the principal 
masticatory muscles, passing from the malar bone 
and zygomatic arch to the ramus of the lower jaw. 

1 666 J. Smith Old Age (1676) 77 It [the upper jaw] hath .. 
one wonderful pair of Muscles, called, the Masseters. 1694 
Phil. Trans. XVIII. 24 A Child .. who had just then re- 
ceived a large Wound upon the Masseter Muscle. 1849 
St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 685 The masseters were rigid. 
188 r DAVEYin Jrnl. Psychol. Med. VII. 1, A tetanic rigidity 
of the temporal and masseter muscles. 

t Masssteral, a. Obs. rare. In 6 -all. [ad. 
mod.L. masseterads : see Masseter and -al.] 
= Masseteric. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 15 Towards the sides where the 
temporall Muscle is, as also the originall of the Mas^terall. 

Masseteric (maesfte*rik), a. and sb. [f. Mas- 
seter + -ic.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the masseter muscle. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 463 The . . masseteric, 

buccal and pterygoid twigs. 1891 Flower & Lydekker 
Introd. Mammals 171 The masseteric fossa of the mandible. 

B. sb. A masseteric nerve, muscle, artery, etc. 
1840 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 386 The masseteric, 

which crosses the sigmoid notch with the masseteric artery 
to the masseter muscle. 1873 Sir W. Turner in Encycl. 
Brit. 1. 836/1 The lower jaw. .is elevated by the temporal 
muscles.. and by the masseterics. 

Masseterine (msesrterin), a. [a. F. mas- 
seterin : see Masseter and -ine.] =prec. A. 

1835 Dungljson Med. Lex. (ed. 12), Masseterine Artery. 
..Masseterine Nerve... Masseterine Vein. 

II Masseur (masBr). [Fr. ; agent-n. f. masser-. 
see Massage jA] A man who practises massage. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 73 Massenr is a male 
rubber, and masseuse a female rubber. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. 
Med. VIII. 22 It is very important that the masseur should 
be gentle in the exercise of nis craft. 

|| Masseuse (masoz). [Fr. ; fem. formation 
corresp. to prec.] A woman who practises massage. 

1876 [see Masseur]. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 342 
Treves has seen a normal kidney worked out of its place by a 
vigorous masseuse who mistook it for a faecal mass. 
Massey, obs. form of Massy a. 
Ma’ss-bouse. Obs. exc. Hist. [Mass ji. 1 ] 
In 1 7— 1 Sthi c. a common designation used by Pro- 
testants for a Roman Catholic place of worship. 

1644 in Wallington Notices of Reign ofChas. I (1869) II. 
205 They build their Mass houses in every street. 1688 
Evelyn Diary 7 Oct., A jesuite, who in the Masse-house 
. .had disparag'd the Scripture. 1780 Johnson Lett, to 
Mrs. T hr ale 9 June, At night the outrages began by the 
demolition of the mass-house by Lincoln’s Inn. 1809 Ken- 
dall Trav. III. lxvxi. 54 On the farm are small remains of 
the missionary church, called by the protestant colonists the 
mass-house, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi, II. 101 Great 
crowds assembled in Cheapsideto attackthenew masshouse. 

Masai, obs. form of Mass v.\ Massy a. 


Massicot (marsikpt). Forms ; a. 5-8 masti- 
cote, 6 mastecott, 7 mastieoate, -cut, 8 -coat, 

6- masticot. /3. 6 maskett, 8 masicot, 7- mas- 
sicot. [a. F. massicot (1480 in Hatz,-I)arm.), in 
1 6th c. once masticot (Godefr., who explains it as 
4 mastic app. erroneously). Of obscure origin : cf. 
the synonymous It. marzacotto ; also Sp. mazacote 
kali, mortar.] Yellow protoxide of lead, used as a 
pigment. 

a. 1472 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 79 Pro ij !b. 
masticote pro pictura supradictorum candelabrorum. 1546 
Jnv. Ck. Surrey (1869) 106 Item for a li. of mastecott ij". 
*573 -Art of Limning 2 The like sise may you make with 
. .red or yellow okir, orpiment or masticot. 1658 W. Sander- 
son Graphice 84 Yellow. The best is Mastieoate. _ 1693 
Dryden Du Fresnoy's Art Paint. 172 The Masticot is 
very Light, because it is a very clear yellow, and very near 
to white. 1735 Diet. Polygraph, s. v. Face , For the faintest 
and weakest colour . . [use] a very small quantity of pink 
or masticote. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 415 Masti- 
cot, as a pigment is flake-white, or white-lead gently calcined, 
by which it is changed to a yellow. 

0 . 1332 in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal. (1885) I. 363, V2 lb. 
of white lead. . 1 lb. of maskett. 1638 Phillips, Massicot , 
a kinde of Oaker, made of Ceruse, or white Lead. 1776 
Phil. Trans. LXVI. 620 The massicot had a pale greenish 
cast, owing to iron. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 
488 Masicot or yellow Calx. 1873 Townes' Chem. (ed. xi) 
450 Litharge or massicot. 

Massie, obs. form of Massy. 

II Massif (marsif). Also 6 -ife. [Fr.: suhst. 
use (in various applications) of massif Massive a.] 

+ a. ? A block of building (obs.). b. ? A mass 
of stone, c. A mass or clump of plants or shrubs, 

d. A large mountain-mass ; the central mass of a 
mountain ; a compact and more or less independent 
portion of a range. 

1324 in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) II- r 86 The sayd trauerses 
and repaires. .beganne at the massife of Spaine made by the 
reuerend lord great master Mery d’Ainboise, & ended at the 
church of S. Saluador, 1802 Ansted Channel 1 st, 11. xi. 
282 The massif of the north pier at St. Peter’s Port. 1883 | 
Geikie Text-bk. Geol. (ed. a) 40 A large block of mountain 
ground, rising into one or more dominant summits, and 
more or less distinctly defined by longitudinal and traverse 
valleys, is termed in French a massif— a. word for which 
there is no good English equivalent. 1888 Blockw. Mag. 
Aug. 219 Those monsters of horticulture known as massifs. 
1899 Nature 15 June 152/2 The central part of the massif . . 
of Mont Blanc consists of a granitoid rock called protogine. 
1899 Ibid. 2 Nov. 20/2 The formation of a dune tract or dune 
massif appears to be chiefly determined by the presence of 
ground moisture. 

Massif(f)e, obs. forms of Massive. 
Massiform (mse'sifp.tm), a. [f. L. mass-a 
Mass sbf + -(i)eorm.J ‘ In the form of a mass ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

Massilian, variant of Messaltan, 

+ Massily, adv. Obs. Also 5 masly, 5-6 
massely, 6 -alia. [f. Massy -t- -ly 2 .] Massively. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3923 Troilus }>e tru was . . Full massely 
l made, & of mayn strenght. Ibid. 3975 Ecuba, the onest & 
onerable qwene, Was.. Massily made as a manlyke. c 1420 
Avow. Arth. in, He [the boar] is masly made. 13x3 Doug- 
las YEneis x. xiii. 38 The tocher . . Abydis stowtly, fermyt 
in his fors, And massely \v. r. (17x0) massalie] vpstude with 
bustuus cors. ax 668 Sir W. Waller Div. Meait. (1830) 86 
Let our houses be never so strongly and massily built, if 
. .we lean upon them, they shall not stand. 

Massindewe, obs. form of Measondde. 
Massiness (mae-sines). [f. Massy + -ness.] 
The quality of being massy ; massiveness. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. hij, The Solidity, Massines and 
Body of the Sonne. 1587 Golding DeMornay 47 The mas- 
sinesse of things is that . . that maketh them vnable to do 
things. Contrariwise the more spirituale a thing is, the 
more actiue it is. _ 1623 Laud Wks. (1847) I. no It is 
not the great massiness of a pillar, hut [etc.]. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 33 Avoiding too great a 
Slenderness, as well as too great a Massy ness of Ornaments. 
1773 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 12 Aug,, The cathedral 
has a massyness and solidity such as I have seen in no other 
place. x8ro Shelley Zastrozzi xv, A lamp, whose rays., 
showed . . the extreme massiness of the passages. 

Massing (mae-siq), z >bl. sbA Also 3 mesing-, 
4 masin-, 4, 6 messyng, 5 mesyng. [f. Mass 
v. 1 + -ing 1.] The action or practice of celebrating 
mass. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3589 Four maners of helpes.. 
prayer and fastyng, And almus dede and messyng. 1542-5 
Brinklow Lament. (1874) ros, I will exhorte all prestes. .to 
fle and geue ouer that abhominable massynge, which is a 
blasphemy to Christes bloude. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. 
(1548) xg b, Pranked vp with tabernacles & lyghtes, sensynges 
& massinges, x66i J. Stephens Procurations xxx, I cannot 
fix the original of this due, forasmuch as the act of Massing 
q noli bet die dominico being too generall . . doth not fitly 
denominate the pay. 1830 EldeYs House 166 These Catho- 
lics are always for praying and massing. 

+ b. attrib. and Comb., as massing apparel, cope , 
furniture, matter, robe, room, sacrifice, vestment , 
wine-, massing closet, = mass-closet-, massing- 
mate (1 nonce- wd.), the celebrant at mass; mass- 
ing penny = Mass-penny ; massing-priest = 
Mass-priest. 

1566 Answ. Exam, pretending to mayntayne A pparell 132 
Being required of papisticall persecutours to do on all their 
•massing apparell. 1656 Heylin Surv. France 180 In this 
•Massing Closet over the Altar there was hanged a tablet. 
1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brmunists § 46 What meane you to 



charge our churches with 4 earned and painted images' 1 ?.. 
What more? 4 *Massing copes and surplices ’. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. iv. xi. § 2 All their *Massing furniture almost they 
tooke from the law. 1607 R. C[arew] tr .Estienne’s World of 
Wonders 294 The *Massing-mate [Fr. messatizant ] hath the 
Deacon and Subdeacon to assist him. 1549 Latimer 5 th 
Serm. bef. Ediv. VI (Arb.) 139 Scala cceli, is a preachynge 
matter 1 tell you, and not a *massyng matter. 129a Durham 
Acc. Ralls (Surtees) 490 Et de ixj. iiijrf. oh. de*Mesingpenis 
de e[odem] t[ermino]. 1536-7 Ibid. 667 De messyngpennys 
nichil, quia dimittuntur cum tota villa. 1560 Becon Catech. 
v. Wks. 1564 I. 457 But if ther bee none other remedy but 
that the *massinge priest es will sacrifice Christe in their 
masses. 1574 Life yoth Abp. Canterb. To Rdr. F ij, It 
had some reason to call the Massinge Prieste, a priste 
secular. 1656 Jean es Fuln. Christ 63 Their massing priests, 
and masse sacrifice. 1625 Gotisalvio's Sp. Inquis. 140 
They despoiled him of those vile and wicked *Massing 
robes. 1623 Goad Dolef. Euen-Songsz A Chamber, .being 
the vsuall ’Massing roome for the English resorting thither. 

C X57X Nqrthbrooke Poore Mans Garden Ep. Ded. 1 More 
diligent to mooue them to believe in . .the *Massing Sacrifice, 
then Christes Oblation. 1612 T. James Corrupt, Scripture 
1. 5 marg. ., ^Massing vestiments. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. 
x. 2 He thought he bad never sufficiently mingled his •mass- 
ing wine with water. 

Massing (mae’siq), vbl. sb . 2 [f. Mass zl 2 +• 
-ing L] The action of Mass z>. 2 

1804 K. White Let. R. A. 7 May, What the painters call 
the massing, or getting the effect of the more prominent 
lights and shades by broad dashes of the pencil. 1870 Daily 
News 9 Dec., To-day there has been a massing of German 
troops, but no fighting. 

Massing (mse'siq), vbl. sb . 3 The action of 
Mass vA ; the practice of massage. 

1855 Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 12), Massing, shampooing. 
1902 Encycl. Brit. XXX. 573 Without going so far as to 
make massing a closed profession. 

Massive (mas’siv), a. Forms: 5 massiffe, 
massyve, 5-6 massife, 6- massive, [ad, F. 
massif, f. masse Mass sbA : see -ive.] 

1 . Forming or consisting of a large mass ; having 
great size and weight or solidity. + Of a person : 
Bulky, large-bodied {obs.). 

01410 Lydg. Reas. 4 Sens. 2730 Ful of trees. .Massiffe 
and grete and evene vpryght. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxi. 
h 4 b, The erthe meueth so strongly, that it behoueth to falle 
all that wliiche is theron thaugh it were a inassyue tour. 
1485 — Chas. Gt. 165 The portyer,.isa paynymhydous and 
grete, massyf, stronge and felonnous. a 1806 Bp. Horsley 
Serm. (1816) I. vii. 124 The common military sword is a heavy 
massive weapon, for close engagement. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Budge i, Its ceilings .. heavy with massive beams. 1868 
J. H. Blunt Ref CA. Eng. I. 342 The buildings were too 
massive to be destroyed. 

b. Of aiticles of gold or silver : Solid, not 
hollow or plated. 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneistx. (Arb.)68Thearemassiue gould 
cups bee layd. 1662 Evelyn Diary 9 June, The greate 
looking-glasse. .ofbeaten and massive gold. 1851 D. Wilson 
Prek. Ann. (1863) II. m. v. 133 A massive silver chain, 
fc. Solid, having three dimensions. = Massy i c. 
2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 310 Painting and 
keruing, whereof one represents the naturall..in the super- 
ficiall or flat, the other in a body massife. 

+ d. Of textile fabrics : Thick, substantial. Obs. 
1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 87 The silk-stockings.. are 
twice as strong as ours, and very massive. 

e. Of architectural or artistic style: Presenting 
great masses, solid, 

1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. Isl. 1. 162 That broad, mas- 
sive, severe classicism which marked the newly emancipated 
age of Phidias. x86i M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 44 When 
the Company proceeded to rebuild, they no longer did so in 
the massive and imposing style of the fourteenth century. 

f. Of the features, head, forehead, etc. : Largely 
moulded or modelled. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. x. iv. His forehead was singularly 
high and massive. 1885 Miss Braddon Wytlard's Weird 
I. 1. 14 The features are firmly modelled, bold, and massive. 

2 . tremsf. and fig. a. Of immaterial things v 
Solid, substantial ; great or imposing in scale. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 221 Religious 
skill is farre more massiue. 1833 Herschel Astroiu iit. 154 
One result of maritime discovery on the great scale is, so to 
speak, massive enough to call for mention as an astrono- 
mical feature. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It.Nole-Bks. (1871) 
I. 262 Mighty figures, . looking as if they were necessarily so 
gigantic because the thought within them was so massive. 
X874 L. Stephen Honrs* in Library (1892) I. iv. 151 Scott 
was a man of more massive and less impulsive character. 

b. Psych. Of a sensation, a state of conscious- 
ness : Having large volume or extensive magnitude.' 

1853 Bain Senses 4 Ini. 92 A massive or voluminous feeling 
of comparatively little acuteness or intensity. Ibid. 132 The 
..sensation of chillness., is ..not acute but massive and 
powerful. 1872 Spencer Princ. Psychol. § 513 II. 579 As this 
aggregate [of pleasurable recollections] grows by accumu- 
lation, it becomes vague in proportion as it becomes massive. 
1892 Stevenson A cross the Plains 4 All the activities of my 
nature had become tributary to one massive sensation of 
discomfort. 

c. Path. Of a disease, etc.: Affecting a large- 
continuous portion of tissue. 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. II. 767 Massive gangrene some- 
times occurs. 1899 Ibid. VIII. 496 In massive swellings of 
the tongue and throat relief has been given by [etc.]. 

d. Mtts. Presenting a large volume of sound. 
x86r Calveri.ey Verses, ‘ There stands a City’ 28 Still 

I.. Hear you humming of ‘the gal you’d Left behind' in 
massive bass. 1885 Athenaeum 7 Feb. 192 Some numbers 
were splendidly given, notably the massive ehorus, . . and the 
whole of the processional choruses. 
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3 . Forming a solid or continuous mass ; compact* 
dense, or (sometimes, merely) uniform in internal 
structure ; existing in compact continuous masses. 
Now rare exa Min. as the .epithet of minerals not 
definitely crystalline, and Geol. as applied to rocks 
or formations presenting no sirnctural divisions. 

TS58-68 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 64 If it should boile but a 
little more than it ought to boile, it would be thicke and mfls- 
sife. Ibid. 64 b, Seeth them in a kettle untill they be neither to 
much nor toiitle boiled, but even hole andmasslve not broken. 
1573 Art of Limning 7 The galles must be smal curled, 
and massive within. 1796 Kir wan Elem . Min. (ed. a) II. 
226 Mercury.. Second family. Slaty.. .Found Massive, i860 
Buskin Mod. Paint. V. vn.ii. 112 Clouds may be broadly con- 
sidered as of two species only, massive and striated. I cannot 
find a better word than massive, though it Is not a good one, 
for I mean it only to signify a fleecy arrangement in which 
no lines are visible. 1871 Jukes' Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 99 The 
leading differences of structure among Igneous rocks are the 
bedded . . ; amorphous. . ; massive, occurring in large masses 
which can be broken or quarried in any direction [etc.]. 
fig. ,1600 Tourneur Transf. Metam. lvii, (Had he 'beene 
a man of massive hart) He would haue melted at her mer- 
maide’s part. 

4 . Pertaining to masses as distinguished from 
molecules; molar. 

1877 E. It. Conder Bas. 'Faith ill. 122 The control of mind 
over the material world, .is limited to the power of produc- 
ing motion, massive or molecular. 

Massively (marsivli), adv. [f. Massive + 
-LIT -.] In a massive manner or form. 

2550 Sir R. Bowes in Hodgson Hist. Nor thumb, m. (1828) 
II. 200 That side to be massively rampiered with earth. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Vision of Poets 747 And so .. Rose the full 
notes ; now parted off In pauses massively aloof, Like mea- 
sured thunders. 1858 Hawthorne Ft, § It. Note-Bks. I. 
259 Houses built so massively, .that [etc.], 
b. nance-use. By masses of persons. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. lix, An assumption which., 
was massively acted on at that date of the world’s history. 

Massiveness (mte'sivnes). [f. Massive -t- 
»N£SS.] The state or quality of being massive. 

1530 Palsgr. 243/2 Massyfnesse, solidUe. 1603 North's 
Plutarch, Life Plutarch (1612) 1204 Doest thou think it is 
by reason of the massiuenes or weight, or by the swiftnesse, 
or strength of the eyes 1 1620 V ennes Via Recta i. 19 Bread 
made of Rie. -is cold, heauy, and hard to digest, and by reason 
o'fthe massiuenesse thereof, very burdensome to the stomacke. 
1855 Bain Senses <$• bit. 92 The peculiarity of it [ic. the 
Feeling of fatigue] as a pleasure is not intensity or acuteness, 
■but quantity, massiveness, or volume. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf.cji The sombre massiveness of the tower. 

Massledine, -legen, obs. ff. Maslin 
Massless (marsles), a. [f. Mass sbfi 4 - -less.] 
Having no mass. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. a. •§ 34s A material 
par ticle supported by massless springs. 

Ma-ss-mo nger. arch. [Mass r/. 1 ] A con- 
temptuous term lor a Roman Catholic. 

Common in the r6th c. 

1530 Bale Eng. Votaries it. 27 Callynge both hym & hys 
masmongers. .fleshe makers. *1649 Drumm. or Hawth. 
Skiamachia. W'ks. (1711) 199 Ye are mass-mongers, adorers 
of angels, [etc.]. 1826 Southey Vind. EcclL Angl. 211 

This scheme for bringing custom, to the mass-mongers at 
Ttinnacester. 

So f KCa •ss-mom.gin.g vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

155* Latimer .Sk/vu. 23 rdSuud. Trin. (1584) 2tw An other 
denying of Christ is this Massemongyng. 1607 R. C[a,rew] tr. 
Esiicnne's World of Wonders 204 Another Masse-raonging 
gentleman c>F Lorraines. 1612 W. Sclater Minister's Portion 
8 Things giuen to superstitious vses, suppose to maintain 
masmouging. 

Masson, -nery, ohs. ff. Mason, Masonry. 
Massondewt see Measondue. 

Massone(e, Her. : see Masoned ppl. a. a. 
jj Massoola(b. (msestPla). Forms : 7 musoola, 
7, 9 mussoola, 8 (man-solo), 9 (masu.lt), muss-, 
mas(s)ulah, mussoolaih, 8-9 mas(s)oola, mas- 
soolah. [Of obscure origin : see conjectures in 
Y.ule.] A large surf-boat used for conveying pas- 
sengers and goods between ships and the shore 
on the Coromandel coast. Often massoolah-boat. 

3685 W. Hedges Diary 3 Feb., This morning two Musoo- 
las & two Cattamarans came off to y" Shippe. . .[We] got into 
y Mussoola. 1760-1879 (see quots. in Y ule s. v. Mussoola], 
1793 Hodges Trav. India 4 A boat of the country, called a 
Massoolah boat. 1899 F. T. Sullen LogSea-roaifa 03 The 

S ’massuiah’ boats.. so often described by visitors to 
■as. 

Massor : see Massee sb?, Mazer. 

Massora(h : 'see Masouah. 

Massoxat, -ete, -it©: see Masorete, -ite. 
Massoy (mre-soi). Also 8 massay, 9 massoi, 
mussoey, mussoi, Diets, missoy. [a. Malay fjy - * 
masui .1 The bark of an East Indian tree, Cinna- 
momum Kiamis.. Also massoy-barh. Massoy - 
camphor , oil : products obtained from this bark. 

1800 Asia/. Amu Reg., Chron. 3-5/2 'Bird's nests, tripangs, 
massay, agamgar ..shall pay 5 per cent, Ibid^Misc. Trac ts 
74 note. It is much mare -esteemed than the massoy bark. 
*859 Times 29 June 9/2 A fragrant aromatic bark, called 
mussoey. i860 Watts tr. Gindin's Handlk. Chew. XIV. 
380 Oil of Massoy. Ibid. 381 Massoy-camphor. White 
powder, beavierthan water. zBB^Encyct. Brit. XVII. 389/2 
Massoi bark. 

Ma ss-penny, .arch. ' [Mass sbd ] An offer- 
ing of money made at mass. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. ui. 21,7 Prestes..Askep Meede and 


Masse.pons am] heore Mete eke. c 1386 Chaucer Sontpn. , 
T. 41 A goddes halfpeny or a masse peny. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur xv in. xx. 761 Praye for my soule & bery me atte • 
■leest & ofii e ye my masse peny, 1528 Tindale Vied. Ckr. 1 
Man Pref, xv, He .. fetteth here a masse peny, there a 
trentall, yonder dirige money. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers - 
II. vii. 504. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos III. xvii. 156 He 
had been at the chapel, .and offered his mass-penny. 

attrib. 1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's SJieph. Cal. June 25 
Theyr packed pelfe and Masse-penie religion. 

Ma'SS-priest. arch. [Mass A priest 

wiiose function it is to celebrate mass. 

In OE. applied gen. to any priest (Christian or Jewish) ; 
in ME. .app. used spec, for a secular priest as opposed to 
a monk, or for one employed to say masses for the souls of 
the dead. From the 16th c. chiefly a contemptuous designa- 
tion for a Roman Catholic priest. _ ■ j 

c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. (Sweet) 282 Atrius se masse- 
preost. c 1000 Allfric Horn. Pref., Ic AHfric, munuc ■: 
and niasssepreost. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 panne he his 
muchele synnes . . binnirneS, and sheweS hem his messe ■ 
preste. c 1203 Lay. 29872 V t wenden munekes & pa masse- 
preostes, 13 .. Gmv. Gr, Knt, 2108 Monk, oper masse- 
prest, ober any mon elles. 1554 Bradford Let. Wks. 
(Parker Soc. VI. 391 God is no merchant, asour mass-priests be. ’ 
1632 Lithgow Trav. 111. 92 Among the foure Friars, there 
was hut one Masse-Priest. 1686 Evelyn Diary 11 July, 
The late King’s glorious chapeil [at Windsor] now seiz’d on 
by tiie masse priests. . 

Massy (mse-si), a. Also 4 massee, 4,6 massye, 

5 ma3si, 6-8 massie, -ey. [f. Mass j^.^ + y. In 
early instances perh. a. OF. massi, massis, massels, 

£ masse with suffix repr. L. -II us, -tcius, -alicius. 

Formerly in common use ; now rhetorical or arch ; in 
ordinary prose use superseded by Massive.] 

1. Full of substance or ‘ mass ’. 

a. Solid and -weighty; heavy as consisting of 
compact matter. Said esp. of the precious metals: 
Occurring in mass ; wrought in solid pieces, without 
hollow or alloy. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclns. 1 . 10 As a massee vessel of gold. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvr. vii. 11495! 555 The syluer 
•compownyd is massy & sad. c 1470 Henryson Fab. {Son 
t>f Fox) in Anglia IX. 368 The leopardis come with croun 
of massie gold. 1333 Brende Q. Curtins Lv, He founde 
in that citie an incredible treasure .L.M. talentes of massy 
silver uncoyned. 1398 Drayton Heroic. Ep. ii 8o, I can 
inarch all day in massie Steele, 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol. Ill) 175 There are none now but poor Gentlemen 
that will offer to weare the Massiest silver 'lace. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Stand, m. iii, A great quantity of massy old 
plate. 1803 Scott Last Minstrel In trod. 33 Whose pon- 
derous grate and massy bar Had oft [etc.]. 1853 Macau- . 
lay Blog., Atterbury (1867) 10 An inestimable treasure of . 
massy bullion. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile L 20 Seen in : 
certain lights, the Pyramids look like piles of massy gold. 

t b. gen. Solid, not hollow. Obs. 

1383 Wyclif Exod. xxxviii. 7 And thilk .auter was nDt 
massye [Vulg. solidum], but holw3 of tabled thingis, and 
with ynna voyde. c 1440 Prontfi. Parv. 328/2 Massy-, no3t 
hole, solidus. 1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6004 By cramming 
into them many Crystal-, bul lets, both hollow and massy ones. 

+ e. Solid, having three dimensions. Applied to 
-sculptures, as opposed to paintings on the hat. 

1551 Records Patkxv. KntnvL 1. Def., By Depenesse.,. 

I meane the massie thicknesse of any bodie, as in ex- 
aumple of a potte. 1571 Digces Pantonu, Math. Disc. 
Hh ij, A Transformed Dodecaedron is a massie or soiiide 
figure. 1612 Brerewoqd Lang. Relig. xviii. 167 Reject- 
ing carved or massie images, but admitting the painted. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 331 Abhorring the use of 
massy statues. 

d.. Close, compact, dense (in texture or consis- : 
tency). ? Obs. 

1S19 Horman Vulg. 3,7 b, They that haue massye bonys 
aneuer sweteor thristethe. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 33 It is 
nothing solid or massie, but much porouse. 1579-80 North 
■Plutarch, Romulus (1595) 39 A giossc vapour, darke & 
massie. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric . I. 428 The 
more massy sorts of manure. 3814 Cary Dante, Paradise 
xih. 6 Stars,., that, with lively ray serene, O'ercome the 
massiest air. 

2 . Consisting of a large mass or masses of heavy- 
material ; having great size and weight. Of build- . 
ings: Consisting of great blocks or piles of masonry. 

1387 Golding De Momay i. 2 Yee see .. the_ Earth alto- 
gether heavie and massie, and yet notwithstanding ..hanged 
in y* Aire. 1660 Pepys Diary 26 Apr., It was very plea- 
sant to observe t he massy timbers that the ship is made of. 
3775 A, M. Toplady Let. -Wks. 1828 VL 270 He hurled the 
massy folio at the poor booksellers head. 1821 Scott 
Kenllzo. vi, A massy oaken table. _ 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiv. III. 422 The massy remainspf the old Norman 
castle. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxiii. 40 The rude seas, 
earth’s massy solidity. 

b. Of architecture : Presenting great masses. 

1819 .Shelley Let. Pr. Wks. 1880 IV. 83 The proportions 

are -extremely massy. 1846 Grots Greece 1. xx. (r86a) L 
408 The massy and Cyclopian style of architecture em- . 
ployed in those early days. 

3 . Spreading in a mass or in masses; having j 

considerable bulk or volume. j 

1672 Marvell Reft, Transp. 1. 68 Stragling by Temple- j 
bar, in a massy Cassock and Surcingle. 1727-46 Thomson i 
Summer 669 Deep in the night the massy locust sheds 
Quench my hot limbs. 1812 Brackenrioge Views Louisiana j 
(1814) 1 12 Tire foliage of the corn is so rich and 'massy, that 
it shades the earth. <21834 hAua Reji'nolds Galleiy Misc. 
Wks. (1S71) 367 The long, graceful, massy fingers. 183® 
Alison Hist. Europe liv. § 53(1850) VIII. 6xo> Their infantry 
in four massy columns was observed to be descending, 
b. Of persons and animals: Bulky, large-bodied. 

■et 400 Des.tr. Troy 3885 He was massy & mekull, made 
•for [>e nonest. *607 Walking-ton Opt. Glass 11 The mas- 


sler and more gyantly body must be maintained with large 
.. diet. <*1667 Cowley Ess., Greatness , He would have 
no Servants, but huge, massy Fellows. 1824 Byron Juan 
xvi. lxxx, There were some massy members of the Church. 
1849 H. Miller Eoofpr, Great, vi. (1B74) 119 One of the 
massier fishes disporting amid the same four or five small 
ones. 1866 Carlyle Remia. 1. 255 A. .massy, earnest, 
forcible-looking man. 

4 , transf and fig. (of immaterial things). 

1588 Greene Peruuedes G 2 b. She sits shrind in a Canna- 
pie of Clouds, Whose massie darkenesse mazeth euery sense. 
1645 Mtlton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 215 The most grosse 
arid massy paradox that ever did violence to reason and 
religion. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. ix. (1668) 46 How 
solid and massy those future enjoyments are. 1794 Mrs. 
Radclii-te Myst. Udolpho viii, She turned her eyes from 
the massy darkness of the woods. 1822-56 De Quincf.y 
Confess. (1862) t55 It cost eight-and-twenty massy hours for 
us . . to reach the General Post-office, 1840 — Th. Grk. 
'Drag. Wks. IX, 72 The dialogue [of Greek tragedy] is 
always, .severe, massy, simple. 

5 . Comb., as massy- proof adj. 

1788 Warton Ode for Hew Year 1 Rude was the pile, and 
massy proof. 

Massymore (mcesimo®-!). Sc. Also 8 mas- 
more. j? ad. Sp. mazmorra dungeon : cf. Matta- 
more.] An alleged local term for a castle dungeon. 

*789 Grose Antiq, Scotl. I. *53 [Crichton Castle, Edin- 
burghshire.] The dungeon called the Mas-More is a deep 
hole, with .a narrow mouth. 1802 Scott Minstr. Scott. 
Lord. I. Introd. 79 note, One of the ancient lairds had im- 
prisoned, in the Massy More, or dungeon of the castle, a 
person named Porteous. 1808 — Marm. iv. xi, Crichtoun 1 
..still may we explore. .The darkness of thy Massy More. 

Mast (most), rf. 1 Forms: 1 msest, 4-6maste, 
3- mast. [Com. Tent: OE. mxst masc. = MDu., 
Du., OHG., MHG., mod.G. mast , Icel. mastr, 
Sw., Da. mast OTeut. *masio-z ' W, Indo-ger- 
manic type *mazdo~s , -whence L. mdlus (with the 
change of d to l frequent in L.). 

The Teut. word appears in popular L. of the 8th e. as 
mastus , whence OF. mast (Fr. mat), Pr. mast, mat, Pg. 
niasio, mastro.] 

1 . A long pole or spar of timber, iron or steel 
set up more or less perpendicularly upon the keel 
of a ship, to support the sails. 

A pole-ntast is made of one piece (see Pole), a made-mast 
of several pieces (see Made 2 b). Tlie larger masts are 
composed of several lengths, called lamer mast. Top-mast, 
Topgallant-w2«t/ and liovM.-mast. See also Foremast, 
Mainmast, M i zzen m ast, jigger-mast (J igge r sb. 1 8) ; Jury- 
mast, Span Kxn-mast, etc. 

Beotvulf 1905 (Gr.) pa wses he maeste merehraegla sum, se^l 
sale fasst. c 1205 Lay. iioo Heo raerden heora mastes, heo 
wunden up seiles. c 1300 Havelok jog Hise ship he greyp- 
ede..an ..per-inne dide a ful god mast, c 1374 Chaucer 
Avel. 4 Arc._ 314 She that hem trustith shall hem fynde 
als faste As in a tempest is J>e roton maste. a 1440 Sir 
Eglam. 1262 Sche a.kyth be what cbesone he bare A schyp 
of golde, bothe maste and ore. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. 
i. 80 A small spare Mast, Such as sea-faring men proiiide 
for stormes. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 71 To see.. 
The New Towne of Amsterdam, and the Forrest of Masts, 
which lye perpetually before her. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 
293 The tallest Pine Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the 
Mast Of some great Ammiral. 1834 Lyttqn Pompeii 1. ii. 
Afar off you saw the tall masts of the fleet. 

transf. 1868 Rusicin Pol, Econ. Art Add. 194 To look 
well at the 'beautiful circlet of the white nettle blossom, 
and work out . . the way it is set on its central mast. 

b. A piece of timber suitable for a mast. Now 
spec, (see quot. 1847). Hand mast : see Hand sb. 63. 

1496 Naval Acc. Hen . VII (18961 183, ij mastes to make 
a newe Mayne yarde for the seyd Ship. 1842 G w 1 lt A rckit. 
§ 1706 From Riga a great deal of timber is received under the 
name of masts and spars: the former are usually 70 or 80 
feet in length, and from 18 to 25 inches in diameter; when 
of less diameter they take .the latter name. 

2 . Phrases. Afore ox before the mast: see A yore 
B. 1, Before B. 2d. At the masts on deck by 
the mainmast (the usual place of assembly for 
public sale, conference, etc. on board ship). Dolphin 
of the mast : see Dolphin 6 b (a). To nail one's 
colours to the mast : see Colour sb. 7 d. To spring, 
step a mast : see Spring, Step vbs. 

[1626 Capt. Smith Acdd. Yng. Seamen 6 The Lyer..is 
so proclaimed at the maine Mast by a geneiall cry, A Iyer, 
a Iyer, a. Jyer.J 1745 P Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 273 
We sold some of the Prize Goods .. at the Mast, as it is 
called, or publick Auction. 

3 . A pole resembling the mast of a ship ; e.g. the 
tail upright pole of a derrick or similar machine ; 
a climbing pole in a gymnasium. 

1646 Evelyn Diary (18791 1 . 282 We passe by severall tall 
masts set up to guide travellers [in the Alps] 1762 Frank- 
lin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 407 To secure a powder magazine 
from lightning I think they cannot do better than to erect 
,a mast not far from it. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XL 350/2 The 
horizontal bar, the bridge ladder . . and the mast . . permit 
of a great variety of exercises. 1886 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 222 
The vistas of lamp-posts, electric-'light masts, and tele- 
graph pales. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as mast-pole, -top ; objective, 
as mast-maker, -making: instrumental, as mast- 
thronged adj. ; similative^ as mast-great, -high, -dike 
adjs. and advs. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso to. xvii, *Mast great the speare was 
which the gallant bore. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 1. xiii, 
Ice _ ’’mast-high came floating by. *855 Kingsley Heroes 
tv. ii. (1868) T24 He saw a heron come flying mast-high. 
1807 J. Barlow Columb. a. 787 Their cluster’d dates the 
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*mast-l!ke palms unfold. xff66 Pepvs Diary la.&vg;, Mr; 
Wood's son. the, ‘mast-maker. XJ94 R rggingQ. Seatntauskip 
1 13 The practice of ‘mastmakiug, xfiax. Holland Plmy 
II, 511 That ’•Mast -poles, cooiming thereof should be. able 
i® bears sails in wind and weather. *647 Traui* Conan. 
Matt.xx.vs.. 45 Will ye, with Solomon’s drunkard,, sleep upon 
a mast-pole? 1833 Tennyson (Enoue 116 Tax and toil, 
From many an inland town and haven large, *Mast-throng*d. 
*871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Frag, v. Where yon lucent ‘mast- 
top [L. carchesia], a cup of silver, arises. 

b» Special comb. : mast-buoy, one which carries 
a mast; mast-cloth, f (tr) a piece of bunting 
placed for decoration on a mast (obs.) (< 5 ) see 
quot. x 794 ; mast-coat (see quot.) ; mast-dock, a 
dock in which, vessels are fitted with masts mast- 
bole, -hoop (see quota.) ; mast-house, a build- 
ing in a, dockyard in which masts are made and 
stored ; mast-leech, the border or edge of a sail 
next the mast ; mast-lining ~= mast-cloth-, mast- 
partnsr (see quot.) ; mast-pocket, a socket for 
the mast of a derrick-crane ; mast-pond, -prop, 
-room (see quots.) ; mast-rope, one for raising 
and lowering a mast ; mast-ship, a ship which 
carries a store of masts ; mast-step, a block fixed 
to the keelson into which the mast is set ; mast- 
tree, a name given to certain tall erect trees (see 
quots.); f mast-yard 1 , a yard of a mast; mast- 
yard 2 , a yard in which masts are- made. 

167s Land. Gaz. No. 1005/4 A ‘Mast-Buoy to be laid on 
the West-side of a dangerous Rock. 164a Cm as. I D eclat-, 
12 Aug. at Lighters, and Long-boats ..dressed up with 
‘Mastclothes and Streamers. 1794 Rigging <7 Seamanship 
I. 88 Mast-cloth, the lining in the middle on the aft side of 
the topsails, ta prevent the sail being chafed by the mast. 
Ibid. 170 '‘Mast-coats, coverings made of well tarred canvas 
to prevent the water going down the mast-hole. 1689 Land, 
Gaz. No. 2x62/4 The Crown and the St. Anthony, .. each 
lying in the ‘Mast-Dock at Deptford; 1867 Smyth- Sailor's 
Word-bit.,, *Mast-hates , the apertures in. the deck-partners, 
for stepping the masts. Ibid., * Mast-hoops, the iron hoops 
Oii made or built masts 1770 Ann. Reg. 132 A lire . . in 
the dock-yard, .communicated itself, .to the little ‘mast- 
house. 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship I. 88 The curve on 
the ‘mast-leech of some fore and aft sails. 188S Encycl. 
Brit. XXL 154/2 Such pieces as * mast-lining clew and 
head, tack, and corner pieces, 1846-63, Young. Sant. Diet., 

* Mast-partners, pieces of timber let in between two of 
the beams to form a framing tor the support of a vessel's 
masts. 1890; Cent. Diet, {citing Car-Builder's Diet.), *Mast. 
pocket. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 11. (1780), Basse aux 
WtUs, a ‘mast-pond, or place where the masts are kept 
afloat in salt-water, in a dockyard. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack xxxviii. Our ship laid at the wharf, off the mast pond. 
*805 Shipwright's Vade-m. 11 7 Large callings which are 
placed at the sides of the ‘mast-rooms, c 185a Rudim. 
Seeing. A Weale) 131 Mast-rooms, the spaces between those, 
beams where the masts are to he fixed, a 1000 Cxdmon's 
Exod. 82 (Gr.) Swa )ia ‘nisest-rapas men ne cuhon ne 3a 
strode, ^eseon meahton. 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 
ai To send up a Topmast... Lash a top-block to the head 
of the lower-mast ; reeve a mast-rope through it [etc.]. 1666 
J?epys Diary ap_ Nov., Some .. do fright us with- the king 
of Sweden's seizing our *mast-ships at. Gottenburgh. 1760 
\V\ Douglass Bril. N. Amer. II. 54 The mast ships built 
peculiarly for that use ... carry from forty-five to. fifty good; 
masts per voyage, 1863 Young Naut. Diet., * Mast-step. 
1597 Gerards Herbal in. xl. 1182 Abies .in English Firre 
tree, ‘Mast tree, and Deale tree, 1862 Balfour Timber 
Trees India {ed. 2) 127 Guat/eria longifolia . . Mast tree. 
iSfg Encycl. Brit. IX. 405/r The extensive forests [of Bor- 
neo}. .produce, .sago palm, and the mast {Calophyllmn) and 
camphor trees CDrabalonops), c 1330 Battle of Aginc. A ij, 
These goodly shyppes lay there at rode, With ‘inast-yardes 
a crqsse. 1763 Ann. Reg. 97 A ‘mast-yard adjoining to 
the river. 

e. with prefixed numeral; forming an adjectival 
compound with the sense ‘ having two (etc.) masts *. 

1804 Naval Ckron. XI. 456 A Petidugua, a two-mast boat 
Used by the Caribs. 

'Mast (mast), si . 2 Forms: r, 3 masst, 5-8 
maste, 3- mast 0 . 7 maske, 9 mask. [Com. 
WGer. : OE. innest masc., MDu., MLG., OHG., 
MHG. mast masc., fem., neu.t. (mod.G. mast fern.) 

OTeut. type *masto-, -d ; believed to represent 
a pre-Teut. *mazdo- •,—maddo- (cf. Skr. meda fat), 
f. OAryan root inf I- 1 to be fat, to flow whence L. 
madere to be wet, Goth, mats food; (see Meat).] 

1 . A collective name for the fruit of the beech, 
oak, chestnut, and other forest- trees, esp. as; food' 
for swine. Rare in pi, 

■ 825 in .Birch Cart. Sax. I. 536 Drim liunde swina macst. 
c 1205 Lay. 21263 Al wks he king abol?en swa biS he wilde 
bar (janne he i (ran mseste [c 1275 maste] monie swyn imete)>. 
c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 7 They eten mast hawes. and 
stwych pownage. 1323 Fitzmerb. Stem/. 8 Wlianne there is 
any mast grawyng in y» lordes wodes. 1607 Shams. Timon 
tv. iii. 422 The Oakes beare Mast, the Briars Scarlet Heps.. 
1697 Dry den Virg. Georg. 1. 10 Bacchus and fost’ring Ceres, 
Pbw’rs. Divine, Who gave us, Corn for Mast, for Water 
Wine. 1726 Swift Gulliver m. v. 66 Acorns, Dates, Ches- 
nuts, and other Maste.. whereof these Animals are fondest. 
1822 Lamb Elia Ser. r. Roast Pig, The swineherd', Ho-ti, 
having gone out into the woods . . to collect mast for his 
hogs. 1824 Loudon Encyst, Gardening fed,*! §77- Trees. wad 
Shrubs bearing Nuts, Acorns,, Masts, Keys,. etc. 1870 Yeats 
Hat. Hist. Comm. 87 Oak, beech,, and chestnut fatten with 
their mast immense numbers of hogs. 

#. *6401 Fuller Joseph's Coat 147 Like Hogs, eating up 
the Maske, not looking up to- the hand that shaketh. it downe. 
1879 Miss Jackson. Shrapsk. Ward-bh Mask . . Mass, 
acorns ; mast. 1882 H.. Friend* Dmonsh.. Plant-n., Masks, 
Masts,, acorns; Also applied to the. feuit of the Beech, 


Jig. into’ Donne Let. Wks. 1839 TR 369, I stead like 
a tree, which once a-year beats, chough no> fi-uie, yet this 
mast of children.. 

+ 2 . The state or condition of feeding 01s mast. 
Only in phrases to lie at mast, to put to mast. 06 s. 

1620 Markham Farew, Husb. xvii. 158 Now put your 
swine to mast. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 51 We were . . sent 
. . To fetch a Sow that lies at Mast. 

1 3 . Jig. Luxurious or fattening food. 06 s. 

*575-85 Am>. Sanovs Serin, x. 157 He. .feedeth still vpon 
his mast, and blesseth himselfe when hee waxeth fat. 1592 
N ashE P. Peniiesse 20 b, There is no mast tike a Mar- 
ebaunts table. 

4 . attrib. and Comb . : a. simple attrih, as mast 
hog, time , year ; b. objective, as mast-bearer-, 
mast-bearing adj, ; e. instrumental, as mast-fed 
adj. Also mast cell [after G. mastzelle), one of 
the cells filled with basophile granules, found in 
the connective tissue and in foci of chronic inflam- 
mation (Gould Diet. Med. 1900); mast-tree, a 
tree producing mast (recent Diets, explain it as 
‘cork-tree’, app. after the OE. gloss. ‘ suberies, 
maestentriow ’, Wr.-Wiilek. 137/23); mastwood 
(sse quot.) ; mastworts Lindley’s name for 
the Corylacem . Also Mast-holm. 

1664 Evelyn Sytva 109 Where a single Tree is observ’d 
to he ... a constant, and . pien tiful ‘hl.ast-bearer. x6io Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. ji. 92 Woods of ‘Mast-bearing trees. 
x8g8 A Routt's Syst. Med, V. 638 Leucocytes with * ‘mast- 
cel] ’ granules. 1899 ibid. VIII. 473 Mast-cells, are in no 
great abundance. X566 Drant Horace, Sat. iv. G viijb, 
•Mastefedde boreE c 1440 Promp. Pan. 329/x ‘Mast hog,. 

... maialts. 168a S. W ilson A cc. Carolina 14 In the “Mast- 
time they are very fat 1377 B. Googe Hercsbach's Husb. 
it. (15 86} 101 The ‘mast trees [L. gland //eras'}, and such as 
seruefor tymber. 1632 Blith Eng. hnprov. Impr. (ed. 3) 
166 The Beech is also a mast-tree. 1864 Grisebach Flora 
ffl. hid. 785 ‘Mast-wood, yellow, Tobinia coriacea. 1846 
Lindley Peg. Kingd. 290 Corylacem — "Mastworts. 1760 
W. Douglass Brit. W. Amer. II. 375 Anno 1733, a good 
‘mast year, one man.. salted up three thousand' barrels of 
pork. 

f Mast, -fA 3 Obs. [? Corrupt form of Mass slf 
In quots. c 1420- and 150 2 that word may be in- 
tended; in quot. 1502 the weight diffeis from that 
assigned in quot. 1674 to the ‘ mast ’.] A weight 
(for certain articles of commerce) = z\ lbs. Troy. 

[c 142a Citron, Vilod. 3493 He . . come to Wiitone . . And; 
hreuqt ,w* bym of wax a mast. 1302: Will ofSomer {Somer- 
set Ho.], A mast of coralL weyng vj 11 skant.] 1543 Rates 
Cusiom-ho., Ambre the maste x.w. Coral! the mast xx.ss. 
1674 Jeake AritE (1696) 73 Troy Weight hath seldom any 
greater denomination than the pound, yet sometime 21} lb. 
thereof is, called a Mast allowed for Amber and. Gold and, 
Silver Thread. , 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mast of Amber, 
the quantity of Two Pounds and a half Weight. 

+ Sffiast, sbf, shortened form of Master. 

Possibly merely a graphic abbreviation. But cf, Mas. 
c 1450 How Marchande dyd hys Wyfe betray 59 in Hazl. 
E. P. P.X. 199- The marchandys man to hys mast dyd speke., 
c 1550 John Bon <5- Mast Person ibid. IV. 3 N owe good 
morowe, mast Parson. 

+ Mas b, s&A Billiards. Obs . [Corruption (by 
confusion with Mast a A 1 ) of F. masse Macet jA 1 ] 
A kind of heavy cue, of which the broad, end was 
used for striking. 

1731 Gentl. Mag. I. 268 The Capt. gave the Boy a blow 
on the head with his Billiard Mast. 1734 Seymour Compl. 
Gamester tn. (ed 3); 73 Of Billiards, There is belonging to 
the Table an Ivory Port, . . two small Ivory Balls and two 
Slicks (called Masts). . . The Masts are made of . . weighty 
W ood, which at the broad End are tipped with Ivory. *784 
Cowper Task iv. aai A billiard mast Well does the work of 
his [sc. Time’s] destructive scythe. [1873 - see Mace sbh 3,] 

Mast (mast), v.t [f. Mast sbJ Cf. OF. 
master{Y. mater).'] irans. To furnish with roasts., 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. KL 15 When a ship is 
built, she should be masted. 168a S. Wilson A cc. Carolina. 
is Pynes big enough, to. Mast the greatest Ships. 1703 
Land. Gaz. No; 4117/4 Directions, to Build, Rigg, Yard, 
and Mast any Ship. 1813 Hobhouse Journey (ed. 2) 903, 
Engines for masting, ships. 1856 T. Guthrie Ezek. 319 
Here is a noble ship. , .The forests, have masted her, 
+ , Mast]z'. 2 Obs, Also g meysts. [OE. nmstan 
= OHG. masten , mesten (mod.G. masten) Thifvet)- 
mestem—WG. *mdstjan, f. *masto- Mast jA-] 

1 . trans. To feed (animals) on mast ; to fatten. 
•£■974 in Birch Cart. Sax. Ill, 629 Jcwylle man mseste 

minum wiue twa hand swyna. c X440 Promp. Pan. 329/2 
Mastyn beestys, sagiuo. Ibid. 334/2 Meysten, idem quod 
mastyn. 

2 . transf To feed (oneself) gluttonously. 

<21560 Becon Jewel of Joy Wks. 1560 m. 9 b, The ben®. 

fyced mera..ina«.tyng them seines lyke hogges of Epycurus 
flock. 1647 Trapp Marrow Get. A nth. in Comm. Ep. 613 
Those greedy gully-guts, that, .mast themselves like hogs. 

Mast, obs. form of Most, Must v. 
l! Mastaba(h. (mse'staba). Also 7 mastabe. 
[Arab. lAtaut mip, maftaba h (of Pers. origin).] 

1 . A bench, seat. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 834 Sitting vpon a pallet, 
which the Turks call Mastabe; 1665 Sir T. Herbert- 
Trav. (2677) 175 At the upper end (surmounting the rest 
so much onely. as two or three Mastaba's. or white silken; 
shags would elevate) sat the Pot-Shaw. 1687 A. Lovell, 
tr. Theveuot's. Trav. H; 29, A Mastabe is a. kind of a half 
pace, that’s to, say, that the Floor is raised two. or three 
. foot from the ground, and there the Travellers lodge, 
i - 2 ,. Am. ancient Egyptian, tomb* seetangalaE m 
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! square in plan, flat-topped, with sides sloping, out- 
, ward to- the base. 

1882 Nature XXVI. 37 The mastabas were the mausolea. 
f of the richer and more important personages. 1883 V. Stuart 
1 RgiH 469 Stone mastabahs with inscriptions.. 

Mastagre (ma sted^). Obs. exc. Hist. [f„ Mast 
sbA at vf + -age.] The fruit of forest-trees col- 
lectively : •= Mast sbfi. Also, the right of feeding 
animals on mast.. 

x6xo W, Folkingwam; Art ofSiervey r. vi. 13 What Trees, 
Plants, Shrubs: what Fruitage, Mastage, Giunmage. 1762. 
tr. Bnsching's Syst. Geog. VI. 287 The mastage. . from the 
oaks and beech. 1794 Pringle Agric.. Sum, Westmorland 
51 Regulations, .full of the mention, of forests, and chaces, 

... and mastage, and pannage, and vert. 1881 C exult, Mag. 
XLIV. 342 The English .. divided out the land. .with., 
right of. .mastage for so many swine in the woodlands.. 

il Mastalgia (msestmidgia). Path. _ [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fxaarot breast + -aXyi'a, aXyos pain.]; Neu- 
ralgia of the breast, 

1836 in. Mayne Expos Lex. In- some recent Diets., 

+ HEastarcl. Obs. A stallion. 

1398 Ripon Corporation Rec. 10 June, Whosoever hath, 
any stoned horse or mastard uppon the Comons afforesaid. 

11 Mastax (mse-stseks). [mad.L. in as tax, f. Gr. 
/mara£. mouth.] (See quot, 1855-) 

1853' Gosse in Phil. Tram. CXLVI. 425, I propose then 
to appropriate to the. sub-globose muscular bulb, which con- 
tains the manducatory organs in most. Rotifers, the. t*rt» 
masUtx. 1877 Huxley A nat. I ten. Anim. iv. 187 At the 
battonn is a muscular pharynx, car mastax. 

Master, Ma&teeott, obs. ff. Most, Masstcot. 
Masted (ma-sted), ppl. a A [f. MasthA ors^t 1 ' 

+ -BD.] 

1 . Furnished with a mast or roasts. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. Li. 15 If either tea 
small or too short, she is vnder masted or low masted. 1723 
De Foe Voy. round World (s 840) 100 A great heavy Boat 
..but ill masted. 17S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s v., A ship 
is said, to he masted when, she has all her raasrs compteat. 
xSio Scott Lady o/L. n. xvi, Slow enlarging o» the view 
Four manned and masted barges grew. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easv xiii, A one-masted xebeque. 1877 Daily News- 
xg Oct. 5/3 There will not be another masted ironclad forth- 
coming for years. 

2 . Of a har bour, etc. : Thronged with masts. 

1757 Dyer Fleece m. 591 Our various hills and vales, No- 
where far distant from _ the masted wharf. 1882 J. Haw- 
thorne Fort. Foal t. xviii, A way to the right, might he dis- 
cerned the . . masted harbour of a town. 

t Masted,/^/, a.- Obs. ■ In 5 meaty de, mas- 
tid, 7 mesfced. £f. Mast S7.& + -ed k ] Fed with 
mast, fatted. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan. 151/2 Fat fowle, or bests, mestyde to 
be slayne, altile. f 1490 Ibid. 329/1 Mast hog yVS. E. 
roastid swyne .1, maiaiis., a 1622 Ainsworth. Annot. Penlat. 
Dei t. xxxiL 24 Burnt, .others translate it, filled ormested. 

MaHtelyn(e, obs. forms of Maslin. 

Master (ma'stat), sb.k Forms: 1 mrosister,. 
mses ester, ma:3ister, 2-3 meistre, 2-5 meister, 
3 Qrmin mag^stre, 3-5 maystra, 3-6 maistr©, 
mayster, 3-7, 9 {dial.) maister, 4 maystir,meys- 
ter, mesteir, maistere, 4-5 mastir, maystur, 
4-6 maistir, 5 meistir, maistur, mastre, ma(y)s- 
tyr, mastur, 6 muster, xnaiester, 3,- master. 
[ME. meister, - tre , maister , -tre, partly OE.; 
nuBgester, m agister, a. L. magister, magisirum, iu> 
vulgar Latin pronunciation. (ma -y ester, ,-trp\ whence, 
also OFris. master, mhler, OS. mister (Dm, LG. 
meestef), OHG. (MHG., mod.G.)- meister, ON. 
meistare (S w. mastare. Da. mester) \ partly a. OF. 
maistre (mod . F . mat tre) - Pr. magestre-s, maestre-s, 
OSp. mestra , -tre (mocLSp. maestro, -tre), Pg. 
mestre. It. maestro, mastro L. magistr-um, ma- 
gister (in OLatin magesier) , related to mogis adv.,, 
more, as the correlative minister (see Mibister sb.) 
to minus, less.] 

1. A man having control or authority. 

f 1 . gen. One having direction- or- control over 
the action, of another or others; a director, leader, 
chief, commander ; a ruler, governor. Obs. 

trxooo xElfric Bxml. i. 11 Witudlice he sette him wetwkai 
xnagestras fVulg. nuxgistros opemni], |»tet big ^ehyndon 
mid befesum byrSenmn. c 1175. Lamb. Hons. 43 And heore 
ItheTz ’master devils,’]* a^ene pine nemre acre pe losses jjak 
beo meistres weren. <21240 Wohnnge in Coti, Jdemt. 281 
Hwen Jju wes henged bituhhe twa heofes, As h wa se seie, He 
his is mare hen heof, And for hi as hare meister he henges.ham 
bituhhen. c 1250, Gen.. Sf Ex. 4072 De mes'tres of 8ise hore- 
men. a 1300 Cursor M. 6408 Moyses han- cald sir iosueAnd 
tnad him maister d h ac semble. 13. . Sir Bettes (M'S. A] 
1643 And, for is meisters [f.e. the two jailers]' wer boh« ded, 
pre daies after he ne et no bred, c 1330 R. Brunne Chran. 
Wace (Rolls) 13084- f>e Breton® . . tofee Petren,- he*n»aisfer 
Romayn. cx^a Merlin xxvii. 549 These foure hit herden 
that were maistris, of the hosteand condifoutes. 1596 Dal- 
rymplf. tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 104 Quhen thay sett vpon 
the ennimfe . . thay pa® in ordour, foHowtng Chair maistiiis. 
b. transf. (Chiefly of animals.) 

1390 Gower Ceuf. I. 197. The. vessell. .Which Maister was 
<jf al the Flete. 1388 Swaks. Tit A- v. i. 15 Like sdagjng 
Bees.. Led by tbeir Maister to the flowred fields. 17x0 
Rowe tr. Lucan ix. 1237 Borne Master of the Herd, some, 
mighty Bull. 1 %#. Anson's Voy. 11. 1. 121 The Master of the 
herd pasted himself foontmg the enemy, the. test of the 
goats being all behind him. 

2 . spec. {Nautf. a. The eaptaiu of a mereshant 
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vessel, called also master mariner (see Marines 
i b) ; t in early use also pi., ? the officers or 
the crew. b. The officer (ranking next below 
a lieutenant) entrusted with the navigation of a 
ship of war as distinguished from the commander 
of a ship during warlike operations. Now styled 
navigating officer (Robinson Brit. Fleet , 1894, 
p. 406). + c. Master and commander •. until 1814 

the title of the officer in the navy since called Com- 
mander. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12085 po maistres 
[v.r. mariners] pat were slie. 61350 Will. Palerne 2744 j?e 
maistres . . manli in come, & faire at pe fulle flod pei ferden to 
sayle. 1450 Paston Lett. I. 124 The maister of the Nicolas. 
1553 Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt's Eoy, (1589) 259 The 
master and pilot of euery ship, a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 1. 
(Arb.) 61 An vnhappie Master he is, that is made cunning 
by manie shippe wrakes, _ 1594 1 st Pt Content. Fib, 
And then enter the Captaine of the ship and the Maister, 
and the Maisters Mate. 1610 Shaks. Temp. it. ii. 48 
The Master, the Swabber, the Boate-swaine & L 1626 
Cart. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 1 The Maister is to see 
to the cunning the Ship, and trimming the sailes. 1725 De 
Foe Voy. round World (1840) 18 Our pilot, or master, as 
we called him. 1748 Lind Lett. Navy ii. (1757) 76 The 
master, and some other gentlemen of the_ Essex. 1801 Nel- 
son in A. Duncan Life (r8o6) 198 Captain Bedford, . . with 
Captain Gore, . .offered their services to serve under a master 
and commander. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 303 The 
captain . . treated the master with lordly contempt, i860 
Reeds Guide Bk. Local Marine Bd. Exams. 11 A Master 
must be twenty-one years of age. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 
775/1 Pilotage certificates may also be granted.. to masters 
and mates of ships. 

d. Master’s mate, an officer subordinate to but 
working with the master of a ship of war. A\so Jig. 

1496 Naval Acc. Hen . Vlt (1896) 166 The Maisters mate 
& iiij quartermaisters. 1598 W. Phillip Linschoten 1. iii. 

4 The Seto Piloto, which is the Masters mate, hath 1200 
reyes, 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. xvi. 322 It often 
hapning in Commonwealths, that the Masters mate steers 
the ship thereof, more then the Master himself. 1724 R. 
Falconer Voy. (1769)6 There's an excellent Master’s Mate. 
1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xviii. 59 The worthy master's 
mate. 

3 . One who employs another in his service : cor- 
relative with servant , man ; also with apprentice , 
where the original sense is that of branch II. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iri. 21 1 Seruaunts . . Takep Meed* 
of heore Maystres. 61386 Chaucer Cook's T. 35 This ioly 
prentys with his maistir hood, c 1450 Merlin i. 3 The 
neirdes . . tolde their maister the mervelle. 1526 Hundred 
Mery Tales (1866) .146 Here is nother mayster nor man. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. y. i. 47 My Master will be here ere 
morning. 1623 Jas. I in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 127 
He is a happy man that serves a good Master. 1711 Stefae 
Sped. No. 107 p 1 The general Corruption of Manners in 
Servants is owing to the conduct of Masters. 1728 Swift 
My Lady's Lament. 174 Who's, master, who's man. 1763 
Blackstone Comm. I. xiv. 416 A Master may by law cor- 
rect his apprentice. 1835 Ure Philos. Maunf. 319 List of 
Prices . . as agreed to by Masters and Men. 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4 Pr. ri. x, Continued vigilance, rigorous method, 
what we call ‘ the eye of the master ’, work wonders. 1843 
Borrow Bible tn Spain xxxiv, I have lived in many houses 
and served many masters. 1880 McCarthy Own. Time IV. 
liv. 171 The masters and the workmen. 

b. Proverbs. 

1548 [see Like a, 2 d]. 1554 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
III. xxiii. 190 The old proverbe is true ..‘such a master, 
such a servant 1 . 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 34 He 
crossed the Proverb, like Master , like Man , the Patron 
being Cruel, the Chaplain Kinde. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 
iv. viii. (1848) 218 Fire and Water, they cannot be so good 
Servants, but that they are worse Masters. 1692 R. 
L’ Est range Fables xxxviii. 38 Fire and Water,.. are Good 
Servants, but Bad Masters. 

c. Applied to a sovereign in relation to his 
ministers or officers. Now chiefly Hist. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xxiii. 151 The woful knyghte 
told her how his mayster and lorde was bitrayed. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 96 Thay ar bent mair 
willinglie..gif thair maistir commande thame, to seditione. 
1601 Shaks. All's Well tv. v. 75 The King my master. 
1611 Bible i Sam. xxiv 6 The Lord forbid that I should 
doe this thing vnto my master the Lords Anoynted. 1612 
Bacon Ess., Fortune (Arb.) 379 Extreme Louers of their 
Country, or Masters, were neuer fortunate, 171a Swift 
Jrnl. to Stella 21 Dec., The Spanish Ambassador desired 
him to tell me that his master, and the King of France,, 
were more obliged to me than any man in Europe. 1885 
Lowe Bismarck I. 396 M. le Comte Benedetti, French Am- 
bassador at Berlin, .sped to Vienna with the latest proposal 
of his master. 

d. In public school use : The boy whom another 
serves as a fag. 

1833 Lytton Eng. 4 Engl (ed. 2) II. to8 The fag loathed 
his master, 1863 [Hkmyng] Eton School Days Tv. (1864) 
4a College rolls . . were never so tempting to me when I 
had been to get them for my * master '. 

4 , The owiier of a living creature, as a dog, 
horse, slave; also, the man whom an animal is 
accustomed to obey. Also in fig. context. 

14, . Sir Bettes (MS. M.) 3758 Stedis . .With oute maisters. 
c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 188 pe hunde .. gruchid not to be 
hurnyd with his maister bodie. 1535 Coverdale Isa. i. 3 
An oxe knoweth his lorde and an Asse his masters Stall. 
i6»x Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 157 My Dagger muzzel'd, Lest it 
should bite its Master. 1718 Prior Solomon ir. 424 Till 
the lov’d dog [should] declare his master near, 1788 Cowper 
Negro's Complaint iii, Think, ye masters iron-hearted, 
1833 Whittier Abolitionists Pr. Wks. 1889 III, 64 A 
majority of the masters., are disposed to treat their., 
slaves with kindness. 1863 Woolnbr My Beautiful Lady 


64 An unruly horse Checked by a master’s hand. 1884 
‘Rita’ My Lord Conceit I. iii. iii. 297 The little dog .. 
sat. .looking as if he were holding a court-martial upon the 
proceedings of his two little masters. 

Proverb. 1605 Camden Rem., Prov. (1614) 313 The 
Maisters eye maketh the horse fat. 

5. The male head of a house or household, 

1536 in Eliis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 80 Mr. Shelton saythe 

he es Master of thys Hows. 1577-87 Holinshed Hist. Scot. 
278/1 The people generallie lamenting his death with no 
lesse sorow . . than as is seene in a priuat house for the de- 
ceasse of the welbeloucd maister and owner thereof. 1611 
Bible Exod. xxii. 8 The master of the house shall be 
brought vnto the Iudges. 1651 Baxter Saints' R. (ed. 2) in. 
xiii. § 11 The last whom I would perswade to this great 
Work, .is Parents, and Masters of Families. 1709 Steele 
Taller No. 82 A 4 The Master of a Family that wholly de- 
pended upon his Life. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 309/1 
As a husband, a father, or the master of a family, he was as 
nearly faultless as the imperfections of humanity will easily 
permit. 1798 Monthly Mag. V. 395 Mr. Munday, late 
master of the Falstaff inn. _ 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 123 
The master of the house begins first. 

b. With possessive adj. : (One’s) husband, dial, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 8430 A fuerse dreme, That she met of' 
hir maister. 1459 Paston Lett. I. 435 As for my mayster, ] 
my best beloved that ye call. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. viii, 
I'm a-watching for my master. 1879 J. Fothergjll Pro- 
bation 1. xix, A rough ‘measter’ to make and mend and 
‘ do ‘ for. 

6. A possessor, owner. Now rare, exc. in the 
phrase to be master of', to possess, have at one’s 
disposal (now usually, some immaterial thing) ; 
often, witii approach to sense 14, to have a ‘mas- 
tery ’ or thorough knowledge of (a subject). 

_ c 1400 A pel. Loll. 55 Wen., pei are opuuly maistris of alle 
iuelis, how are pey not heretyks! a 1450 Nut. de la Tour 
(1868) 58 Whanne that two vices be setie one eueile delite, 
gladly they faringe her maister into temptacion. 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms ( S.T.S.) 178 How suld that be callit 
sauf condytis, hot gif thai condyte thair maisteris saufly? 
1484 Caxton Babies of Hi sop hi. vi, Synne retorneth euer 
vpon his mayster. 1563 B. Googe Sottn. (Arb.) 97 Eche 
Torment. .Lyght here vpon this cursed hand. .And plague 
the part that durst presume his Mayster to disgrace. 1604 
E, G[bimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Duties tv. vim 229 Divers 
mines which are.. divided betwixt divers Masters. 1607 
Dekker & Webster Nor t ho. Hoe tv. i. Wks. 1873 III. 45 
Clothes sometimes are better Gentlemen than their Masters. 
1608 Merry Devil of Edmonton (1631) 9 To see if he could 
finde the Maister of the tongue that called him. a 1715 
Burnet Own Time (1724) II. 353 Some houses fell and 
crushed their Masters to death. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. 
vi. Those . . qualities of mind that he was master of. 1785 
Trusler Mod. Times III. 29, 1 was master of more than 
twenty pounds. 1787 1 G. Gambado ’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 
2t Scarce one of them, [dray-horses] but is master of thirty 
stone or upwards. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 19 
Judgement and discretion, which an infant was not master 
of. 1853 ‘C. Bede ' Verdant Green 1. iv, Mr. Ftlcher was 
laden with coats and boots that had just been bruslied and 
blacked for their respective masters. 

7. One who has the power to control, use, or 
dispose of something at will. Chiefly predicative. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 47 God makis vs maysters 
of vices. 61400 Gamelyn 314 We wiln be maistres heer. 

6 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 131 Quhar that stayne is, Scottis 
suld mastir be, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xli. 13 Be now and 
ay the maistir of }our will. 6 1510 More Picas Wks. 5/2 
He was his owne maister. 1542 Udall Erasm. A poph. 290 b, 
To be myne owne maister. 1600 Holland Livy 444 They 
saw the enemies maisters of the land. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. Sc Comrnw. (1603) 48 No man is maister of himselfe. 
1606 Shaks Tr.fyCr v.x.i Yet are we maisters of the field. 
1670 Cotton Espernon 1. 1. 43 To make themselves Maisters 
of Affairs. 1693 Humours Town Av, The Master of my 
own Time. Ibid. 39 Ev'ry Woman that will make a Man 
Master of her Person . .makes him Master of her Purse, 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, tv. 709 Th’ unwary Lover cast his Eyes 
behind, Forgetful of the Law, nor Master of his Mind. 1706 
E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 102 It would be a., 
scandal to him to go off Master of his Legs. 1768 A nn, Reg., 
Char. (1786)29/1 Master ofthe Queen’s soul, which heguided 
as he pleased ; [etc.]. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 
262 The bishops were almost masters, .of France and Ger- 
many. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 318 The person who really 
commands the army is your master; the master (that is 
little) of your king, the master of your Assembly, the master 
of your whole republick. 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 
100 You will become masters of all the gold in Christen- 
dom. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 410 To secure a 
landing at all, the Spaniards had to be masters of the 
Channel. 1891 Law Rep., Weekly Notes 200/1 The tenant 
for fife was master of the situation. 1904 People 4 Dec, 17/7 
Two .. cart horses] suitable for coal or timber merchants; 
master of two tons. 

1). transf of things more or less personified. 

1362 Langl. P . PI. A. iij. 162 Such a Mayster is Meede 
A-Mbng Men ofgoode. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 42 Love is 
maister wher he wile. *591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i, 39 Loue 
is your master. 1633 Bp Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 114 An 
honest man's word must be his master. 1678-9 Dryden & 
Lee (E dipus 1. i, But it's a hard world, neighbours, If a 
man's oath must be his master. 1797 Godwin Enquirer i. 
vi. 44 Language is not his master, but he is the master of 
language. 1873 Bridges Poems, Triolet , When first we 
met we did not guess That Love would prove so hard 
a master. 

11c. To be master: to be free to do as one 
pleases (in a specified matter). [A Gallicism.] 

175a Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. cclxxxv, 304 Would yon 
saunter at some of the small courts, as Brunswick.. I You 
are master. 

8. One who overcomes another, a victor. 

6x290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 , 11/342 With pis signe pou schalt 
maister beo, a 1400 Qctavian 923 The people to the wallys 
can go To see the batelle betwene them two. .hys fadur, wo 


was he Tylle he wyste whych schulde maystyr he. 15.. 
Smyth ig Dame 159 in Had. E. P. P. III. 207 Than our 
Lorde gan say... Smyth, ..Thy mayster thov me call. 1557 
Barclay tr. Sallust 84 b, Him which is strongest and is 
maister hauynge the vpper hand. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 

31 If they quarrell'd, Enoch stronger-made Was master. 

9. Bowls. [Short for master bowl.'] A small bowl 
placed as a mark for the players to aim at; = 
Jack sbf 18. (Cf. Mistress.) 

1530 Palsgr. 478/1 Who shall caste the mayster boule? 
1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 60 At Bowles euery one 
craues to kisse the maister. 1600 Heywood a nd Pt. Edw. IV, 
iv. iii, This cheese shall be the maister. 

II. A teacher ; one qualified to teach. 

10. A man to whose care a child or children are 
committed for put poses of instruction ; a tutor, 
preceptor ; in later use chiefly a teacher in a school, 
a schoolmaster; also, a professional teacher of 
some special subject, as an art or a language. 

c888 K. /E 1 . fiucd Booth, xxix. § 2 Se unrihtwisa Neron 
wolde hatan his a^enne magister [orig. prceceptoremque 
suum]. .acwellan. a 1225 A ncr. R, 64 Sum is so wel ilered. . 
petheo wolde pet he wustehit ; j>e sit St spekeft. .& bicumeS 
meister, pe schulde beon ancre. 13.. K. Alis. 665 The 
sevethen maister taught his pars. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VI. 435 pe chilcles maister si? pat, and slow pe seweie 
anon, c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems ( Percy Soc.) 185 It sittethe 
a maister.. at large to teche his lesson. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot . vtu. 126 He. .was elected maister 
to the prince. 1599 Shaks., etc. Pass. I'ilgr. xv, It was a 
Lording’s daughter . . That liked of her maister as well as 
well might be. 1694 Boyer {title) The compleat French- 
master. A short grammar, [etc.]._ 1711 Steele Sped. 

No. 168 r 3 , 1 was bred myself, Sir, in a very great School, 
of which the Master was a Welchman. 1770 Goldsm. Des, 
Fill. 196 The village master taught his little school. 1856 
(title) French in a fortnight without a Master, 1867 C. S. 
Parker in Quest. Reformed Pari. 164 Without consulting 
the vicar, he dismisses the certificated master. 

11 . He whose disciple one is; the teacher (in 
religion, philosophy, art, science, or scholarship) 
from whom one lias chiefly learned, or whose doc- 
trines one accepts. The {our, my, his, etc.) Master: 
often applied to Christ, with mixture of sense 3. 

61200 Ormin 12898 patt ta twa Lerninngcnihhtess Herr- 
denn whatt tegsre maggstre space Off Christ [etc.], a 1300 
Cursor M. 20915 His maister. .And he aght noght haf al a 
dome, For he was noght worpi per-till. 1382 Wyclif John 
iii. 10 Art thou a maistir in Israel, and knowist not thes 
thingis? 1412-20 Lydg. Troy-bk. end (Schick), My mais- 
ter Chaucer. 1529 More Dyaloge ii. Wks. 179/2 Yet bee 
there not oneiy as many sectes almoste as men, but also 
the maisters teem selfe chaunge theyr mindes and theyr 
oppyriions euery daye. _ 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888! 25 We 
netcl noder to seik or leir of oder vane maisters quhat guid 
warkis we suld dw._ 1629 Mure_ True Crucifix 3125 With 
hearts right set, their Maister’s will to know. 1748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol. 11. Iii, Ne had my master Spenser charmed 
his Mulla's plains. X771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 284 The 
advice of one of our great masters in the science of life 
and morals, i&zq Healing Daughter Jairus 57 

Closer drew The twelve disciples to their Master's side. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spam xxxviii, Why should I be ashamed 
of their company when my Master mingled with publicans 
and thieves! 1904 Saintsbury Hist. Lrit. III. 427 John 
Keats . . and his master Leigh Hunt. 

f 12. A man of approved learning, a scholar of 
authority. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 120 Modi meistres & fele fondeden hire 
ofte o swiBe fele halue, for to undernimen hire. <21300 
Cursor M. 11462 And did lie suith to samen call pe maisters 
of his kingrik all, And fraind at paim if pai wist, Quar suld 
he be born, pat crist. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 384 Mais- 
tres pat of goddis mercy techen men and prechen. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 179 And as for me 
and othir maisteris and doctouris, me think this the rycht 
oppin. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxviii. § 1 Terming.. 
Scribes ana interpreters of the law, Masters. 

b. Master of the sentences {magister sententi- 
arutn), the name given to Peter Lombard, Bishop 
of Paris in the 12th c., from his book Sententiarum 
libri quatuor, a collection of patristic comments 
on passages of Holy Scripture. Master of Stories 
{magister in historiis), a name given to Petrus 
Comestor, fromhis work called TIisloria Scholastica. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 2 [Of the Essenes] spekep pe 
maister of stories. 1387 Trevisa Higden. (Rolls) VIII. 43 
He wroot ajenst pe maister of pe sentence [1432-50 sen tencezj, 
X398 — Barth, De P. /?. xm. xii, As y mayster sayth in 
Historiis. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. vi. 8. 1605 Bacon 

Adv. Learn. 11. xxv. § 11 The first writings of the fathers, 
whence the Master of the Sentences made his sum. 

13 . In academic sense, — med.L. magister : One 
who has received a specific degree, originally con- 
veying authority to teach in the university. In 
English use (until recently : see below) confined 
to the Faculty of Arts (the corresponding title 
in the other faculties being doctor) ; the full 
designation of the graduate is in L. arlium ' ma- 
gister, in Eng. master of arts (formerly t of art), 
denoted by the abbreviation M.A. or (now rarely, 
exc. in the U. S.) A.M. In recent times the de- 
grees of Master of Science (M. Sc.), Master in or of 
Surgery {Magister Chirurgim, M.Ch.) have been 
given in certain British universities. 

Master of divinity, theology (obs. exc. Hist), titles belong- 
ing to graduates of certain continental universities. 

138. Wyclif Set. Wks. lll. 376 Capped freris, pat ben 
Calde maystres of dyvynite. 6x400 Pont. Rose 6553 The 
maistres of divinitee Somtyme in Paris, e 1425 [see Art 
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sh 7]. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page ad fin,, There were 
duellynge in Oxenford two prestes bothe maystres of arte. 
1404 1604 [see Regent sb. 3 a]. 1373 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Camden) 2 This is mi year to commons master in. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 150 A Boi.sten horse and a Cam- 
bridge Master of Art, are a couple of Creatures that will 
give way to nobody. 1709 Steele Taller No. 39 7 4 Being 
a Master of Arts of Oxford. 1847 Prescott Peru (185s) 
II v. i. 215 He [Pedro de la Gasca] received the degree of 
Master of Theology. 1833 ‘ C. Bede' Verdant Green 1. iv, 
Please not to walk on the grass, sir; there’s a fine agen it, 
unless you’re a Master. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 835/t It 
is in this licence [ licentia dacendi) that the whole signifi- 
cance of the master of arts degree is contained. Ibid. 835/2 
‘ Regents ’, that is, masters actively engaged in teaching. 

1 goo Oxford Univ. Cat end. 71 Fees. ..Before the Examina- 
tion for the Degree of Master of Surgery, / 5. 

14 . Originally, a workman who is qualified by 
training and experience to teach apprentices and 
to carry on his trade on his own account. (Chiefly 
in appositional combs., as master carpenter etc., 
for which see 24 d.) Hence, (a) a workman who 
is in business on his own account, as distinguished 
from a journeyman; in modern use merged in 
sense 3 ; (b) a workman of approved skill, one who 
thoroughly knows his trade ; also transf. and fig. 

c 1400 'Destr. Troy 8733 po maisturs gert make a meruelous 
toumbe. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon x. 265, 1 sholde 
goo gyve you suche a stroke .. that ye sholde saye it is a 
stroke of a maister, 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. iv. xxiv. 140 An ingenious maister . . proposed vnto 
him [Alexander] that .. he would make to be cut in humain 
figure, the mount of Athos. 1693 Humours Town 35 
Masters in their Profession. 1706 E. Ward Wooden IVorld 
Biss. (1708) 27 In this kind of Billingsgate Clashing he’s a 
much greater Master, than [etc.], 1759 Johnson Kassel ns 
vi. (1893) 50 He . . found the master busy in building a sail- 
ing chariot. 1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 174 A craft in 
which any one may commence master, without having 
served an apprenticeship. 

f b. Used predicatively without article (quasi- 
adj.) with the sense 1 highly skilled’. Const, inf. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9325 Mayster he is_ to bitraye, is 
word is al falshede. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. ( Cristofore ) 
84 pe dewil is mare master pan pu. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon xxiv. 499, I am mayster for to begge brede. 1642 
Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. v. vii. 387 He was a man master 
in the art of dissembling. 1722 Ramsay Monk 4 Millers 
Wife 137 Think ye. .his gentle stamock’s master To worry 
up a pint of plaister. 

15 . An artist of distinguished skill, one of those 
who are regarded as models of excellence in their 
art. Old master : a ‘ master * who lived before the 
period accounted ‘ modern ’ ; chiefly applied to 
painters from the 13th to the 16th or 17th century. 

1333, i6sr [see Fence si. 2]. 1398 R.Haydocke tr. Lo~ 
mazzo' s Art Paint. 1. 23 Raphael I, Perino del Vaga, ..and 
all other famous Maisters. 1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. 
xi. 102 Peter Phillips, . .now one of the greatest Masters 
of Musicke in Europe. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 36 Albert 
Durer [at the age of 10-14] performing such things as might 
shame most of the best Masters. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 
n. i. 530 Let the Master touch The sprightly String. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 120 V 1 Great Masters in Painting never 
care for drawing People in the Fashion. 1747 J. Godfrey 
Sci. Defence 18, I have now done with the Small-Sword, 
and shall only do Justice to the Merits of two or three 
Masters. 1737 Gray Bard 21 With a Master’s hand, and 
Prophet's fire. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIII. 609/1 The 
observations of ancient authors on the best paintings of the 
ancient masters. Ibid. 615/2 A painter ought attentively 
to consider . . all the different styles of the great masters. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 145/2 As a painter of animals, 
Edwin Landseer far surpasses any of the old masters. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 149 The pictures of the 
Tuscan and Venetian masters. 1870 B. Harte Dickens in 
Camp iv, He read aloud the book wherein the Master Had 
writ of’ Little Nell'. 1897 Mrs. Lynn Linton Gco. Eliot 
in Women Hove lists tot A task beyond the power of any 
but the few Masters of our literature. 

b. Used for : A work (of painting or sculpture) 
by a master. Now only with, qualification, as old 
master, and occasionally viodern master. 

[1694 Dryden Sir G. Kneller 141 Those masters, then but 
seen, not understood, With generous emulation fired thy 
blood.J 1752 Foote Taste u. Wks. 1709 I. t8 ’Tis a thou- 
sand pities that any of these masters should quit England. 
1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles xxviii, 287 As a picture-dealer 
Stares at an alleged old master. 

III. As a specific title of office. 

16 . The head or presiding officer of many societies 
or institutions : e.g. of certain colleges (in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and elsewhere), guilds, corporations, 
livery companies, etc. (in some of which, however, 
the title is given not to the head but to the members 
of an administrative body subordinate to him), 
hospitals, etc. Formerly also used for Grand- 
master, Great master (see 19), the title of the 
head of a military order. Also with postfixed adj. 
(after med.L.) in the titles of dignitaries of monastic 
and other religious organizations, as master-general , 
master provincial. 

t Maiter of Prussia ( Pruse , Pntseland ) : the grand- 
master of the Teutonic Order. Master of the Temple ; 
(«) Hist, the grand-master of the Knights Templar ; (i) the 
principal clergyman of the Temple Church, London, ap- 
pointed by royal letters patent. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 pe maistres & bretberen tofore 

i 8 * 1 *** m Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 4 John Melborne, 

ohn Olyve, Maistres. 1430-1 Rolls of Parlt. I V. 370/2 
faster and Prestes ot the ChapelL 144a Ibid. V. 63/2 The 


Kyng wille and is disposed, to sende his Letters to the 
Maistr’ of Pruce. 1463-4 Ibid. 502/2 Every Mayer, where 
Mayer is; every Maister, where Maister is, where noo 
Mayer is. 1550 Crowley Way to Wealth B ], A Maister 
of an house in Oxforde or Cambridge. 1360 Dads tr. Siei- 
dane's Comm. 48 b, Albert of Brandenburge, master of 
Pruselande [orig. 95 Prussia! M agister], 2368 Ascham 
Scholcm. u. (Arb.) 143 Pelting matters, soch as in London 
commonlie cum to the hearing of the Masters of Bridewell. 
1386 Ileg, Privy Council Scot. IV. 74 Maisteris Andro and 
James Melvillis, maisteris of the New College. 1642-6 in 
Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) I. 317 The Overseers 
and Master of the College. 1648 Gage West Ind. 210 Fryer 
Nicholus Rodulfius of the same whole Order [of Preachers] 
Master Generali. .. Fryer Nicholas Master of the Order. 

.. Fryer Ignatius Ciantes Master Provinciall of England. 
2634 Gataker Disc. Apol. 36 Mr. Masters Master of the 
Temple. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 101 He was made 
Master of Balliol Coll. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Templars, 
a Religious Order, which, .had a Governour. ,in England, 
who was styled Master of the Temple ..: Whence the 
chief Minister of the Temple-Church in London .. is still 
dignify'd with that Title. 2723 in Cox Old Constit. Masons 
(1871) 23 A Lodge of five Free-Masons, at the least, whereof 
one to be a Master or Warden of that Limit or Division 
where such Lodge shall be kept. 2762 tr. Bmchiug's Syst. 
Gcog. V. 450 Master of the Teutonick order in Germany. 
1825 Scott Talism. ix, The celebrated Master of the Tem- ] 
plars. 2829 Heath Grocers’ Comp. [1869) p. vii, The Master, 
Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Grocers. 2853 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdant Green 1. iv, Mr. 
Verdant Green .. proceeded with his father to Brazenface 
College to call upon the Master. 2876 Firth Munic. Land. 
50 The name of ‘ Livery Company ’ has remained. . . The 
control by Master or Wardens of the dress of members has 
ceased. 

17 . In the designations of certain legal function- 
aries, as Master of the (or in) Chancery, ( a ) until 
1852, one of the twelve assistants to the Lord 
Chancellor, the chief of whom was Master of the 
Rolls ; (b) since 1897 any one of four chief clerks 
of the Chancery Division of the Supreme Court; 
Master of the Court ( of Common Pleas, of the 
King's Bench, of the Exchequer), any one of five 
officers in each of those courts (now, in the corre- 
sponding division of the Supreme Court) charged 
with the duty of recording the proceedings. 

Also Master of the Faculties, see Faculty si. 11 b ; 
Plaster in Lunacy , see Lunacy sb. 1 ; Master of the 
Reguests (t M. of Reguest ), see Request ; Master of the 
Wards land Liveries), see Ward. 

2425 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 306/1 Maistres of ye Chauncerie 
beyng occupied in ye Chauncerie. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XIII. 763/r On the other wool-sacks are seated the judges, 
masters in chancery, and king's council. 2818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) IV. 260 The usual order was obtained, referring it to 
the Master to inquire whether a good title could be made. 
1837 Act 7 Will. IV tf x Viet. c. 30 § 3 There shall be in 
each of the said Courts . . Five Principal Officers, and no 
more, to be called respectively the Masters of each of the 
said Courts. 1846 Act 9 ip 10 Viet. c. 95 § 62 A Master 
Extraordinary in Chancery. 2833 Dickens Bleak Ho. i, 
Every master in Chancery has had a reference out of it 
[Jarndyce and Jarndyce]. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 342/1 
In the Queen’s Bench Division . . the duty of registrars Is 
performed by the masters. 2892 Law Times XCII. 107/1 
Application was made by the plaintiff [in the Court of Q. B.], 
to a master at chambers, for leave to issue execution. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 4 Mar. 10/1 The Chancery chief cierks are 
henceforth to be styled 1 Masters’. 

18 . a. In many designations of officials having 
duties of the nature of control, superintendence, 
or safe-keeping, as + Master of Assay ■= Assay- 
master ; f M. of the Coin = M. of the Mint; M. 
of the ( King's , Queen's ) Household (also Sc. 
f Master Household), an officer under the Steward 
of the Royal Household; M. of the Jewel-house, 
the keeper of the Crown Jewels in the Tower of 
London; M. of the ( King's ) Music , an officer of 
the Royal Household, the conductor of the King’ s 
band ; + M. of the Posts (see quot. 1 706) ; M. of 
the Robes, of the Wardrobe, the keeper of the 
* great ’ wardrobe of the King, Queen, or other 
exalted personage ; Master of (the) Works or (now 
dial.) Work, an official who superintends building 
operations. 

For Master of Ceremonies, M. of the Mint, M. of Misrule, 
M. of the Revels, M. of the Rolls, see the second sbs. 

1423 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 256/2 The forsaid Maistre of the 
koyne. Ibid., The Maister of the mvnte aforeseid. 2454 
Ibid. V. 273/2 Bi th’ oversight of the Maistir of the Werks 
there, 1328 St. Papers Hen. VIII , VII. 61 The Maister 
of the Postes shall gyve horses to noo man, oonles [etc.]. 
2529 in Proc.Soc . Ant. Scot. XXX_. (2896) 53 Ane lettre .. 
makand hym maister of wark within the castell of Snive- 
ling. 2348 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ill. Ill, 297^ The M r 
housholde totheQuene. 121378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S. T. S.) I 334 Maister houshald witht mony wther 
offeceris. 1397-8 Act 39 Eliz. c 7 § 12 Maister of the Juell 
House. Ibid., Master of the Warderobe. 1677 in 12th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 42 Master of the Robes to the 
Duke. 2696 Phillips, Master of the Kings Houshuld. 
2703 Lona.Gaz. No. 3914/4 His Grace . .was served at Table 
by . . the Duke of Argyle, as Master Houshold 2704 in 
Bnccleiuh MSS. (Hist. MSS Comm ) I. 352 Four son shall 
have the reversion of the Master of the Great Wardrobe 
for life. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Master of Assay. 
Ibid., Master of the Posts, was an Officer of the King’s 
Court, who had the appointing of all such throughout Eng- 
land as provided Post-horses for the speedy passing of the 
King’s Messages, &C. 1901 Lond. Gaz. 8 Oct. 6569 Sir 

Walter Parratt, M.V.O., to be Master of The King’s Music 
in. Ordinary to His Majesty. 


b. Mil. in various titles of command, as f Master 
of the Armoury, fM. of the Artillery', Master 
( General ) of the Ordnance, the controller of the 
Ordnance and Artillery (now, the head of the 
Board of Ordnance). Also (in translations from 
Latin or Fr.) + master of chivalry. 

2382 Wyclif Gen. xxxvii. 36 Putiphar, the geldyng of 
Pharao, the mayster of chyualrye. 2485 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 
354/2 The Offices of Maister of ouxe Ordinaunces and 
Maister of oure Armery. 1480 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vii, 
The souerayn maystre of the chyualrye of the prynce, 231s 
Aberdeen Reg. (2844) 1 . 83 Maisteris of the said artailjerie. 
1533 Bellenden Livy u. xviii. (S. T. S.) 159 Spurius cassius 
[was] p_e first maister of cbeuelrie. 2348 Patten Exp. 
Scot. Aib, Syr Fraunces Flemmynge knight, master of the 
ordinaunce. 2397-8 Act 39 Eliz. c. 7 § 12 The Maister and 
Leiftenaunte of the Ordynance, . . Maister of the Armory, 
[and others]. 2693 Lond. Gaz. No. 3131/3 The Earl of 
Romney Master-General of the Ordnance, 2863 H. Cox 
Instit. nt. viii. 708 The Master-General of the Oidnance. 

c. Master of the Horse : (a) the officer who has 
the management of the horses belonging to a 
sovereign or other exalted personage ; in England, 
the title of the third official of the loyal household 
(formerly sometimes f m. of horses) ; also rarely 
transf. in jocular use, a head, groom or stableman ; 
(b) Antiq. used as transl. of L. magister equilum , 
master of the ‘knights’ or horsemen (cf. Horse 
sb. 3 b), under the Roman republic the title of the 
commander of the cavalry appointed by a dictator. 

(a) 2449 Rolls of Parlt. V. 254/1 By the avys of the Maister 
of the Kyngs Hors for the tyme beyng. c 1450 Bk. Cur- 
tasye 61 1 in Babces Bk., A maystur of horsys a squyer her 
is. 2368 Grafton Chron. II. 735_ Sir John Cheiney, maister 
of the Kinges horses. 1370-82 in Digges Compl. Ambass. 
(1655) 303 The Emperors Ambassador, who is Master of the 
horse. 2754 Richardson Grandison (1811) I. xxxv. 258, 

I was to be this gentleman’s master of the horse abroad. 
1886 Encycl. Brit. XXL 37/2 The master of the horse is the 
third dignitary of the court. 

(b) 2781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xvii. II. 33 note. The masters 
of the horse of the ancient dictators. 

d. The official custodian of certain animals kept 
for sport or pleasure. Formerly in many titles of 
office in the English court, as Master of the Bears , 
of the Hawks, of the Swans ; now chiefly in Master 
of the Bttckhounds, the fourth great officer of the 
household. Also Master of the Gatne : the officer 
entrusted with the preservation of game in certain 
royal forests; occas. jocularly a gamekeeper. 

c 2420 Master of Game (MS. Digby) fol. 3 The whiche 
booke shall . . be named . . maistre of game. 1449 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 267/2 William Brocas Squyer, Maister of your 
Bukhounds. 2483 Ibid. VI. 354/2 Tne Office of Maister of 
the Herthunds. Ibid. 360/2 The Office of Maister of oure 
Swannes. Ibid. 365/2 Maister and Rueler of the Kings 
Beres. 2330 Palsgr. 916/2 The master of hawkes, le grant 
faulconner. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 232 M r . Pit- 
carnes (the Master of the Hawkes) Man. 2722 Steelr 
Sped. No. xi8 P 2 Sir Roger’s Master of the Game, i860 
Forster Gr. Remoustr. 104 The fee of the Master of the 
Cocks [under James I] exceeded the united salaries of two 
Secretaries of State. 2886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 38/1 The 
master of the buckhounds, who is also one of the ministry, 
ranks next to him [rr. the master of the horse]. 

e. Master of hounds : one who owns, or has the 
control of, a pack of hounds ; usually, the member 
of a hunt who is elected to have the control of the 
kennels and of the hunting arrangements generally; 
chiefly equivalent to Master of foxhounds (abbre- 
viated M.F.H.). Also in m. of beagles , harriers, 
staghounds, etc., and with the designation of a 
particular pack of hounds. 

2781 Cowper Progr. Error 114 He takes the field, the 
master of the pack Cries—* Well done, saint ! ' and claps him 
on the back. 2832 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 
130 Masters of hounds are always jealous of each other. 
.. No man in the master-of-hound world is too insignificant 
for censure. 1856 * Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 101 The 
master of a pack of foxhounds, staghounds, or even of 
harriers, ought [etc.]. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxviiL 
247 Sir Ralph has the hounds, and is a very good master. 
iSSz Encycl. Brit. XII. 394/2 It is the master's duty to say 
what covers are to be drawn. 2899 T. M. Ellis Three 
Cats-eye Rings 29 The master of the Storr-hinton beagles, 
f 19 . G-reat master. — Grand-master i and 2. 
2524 in Hakluyt’s Voy. II. 1. 86 The massife ofSpaine 
made by the reuerend lord great master Mery d’Amboise. 
1532 Cromwell in Merriman Life $■ Lett. (1902) I. 341 
His Highnes also woll that ye shall moue the gret maister 
[of France] in that behalf. 2547 Earl Sussex in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. II. 237 The Lord St. John lord president of 
the Counsaile and Gret Master. 2577 f de L’ isle's Le- 
gendarie A viij b, The Constable at that time great master 
and Marshal of France entreated for him. 2685 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2ir4/r The great Master [of the Knights of Malta] has 
given Orders [etc.]. 

IV. As a title of rank or compliment 
20 . Used vocatively as a term of respect or 
politeness, a. sing. =Sir. Now only in unedu- 
cated use. b. pi. (in later times always my masters) 
as Sirs, gentlemen. Now arch, or rhetorical, chiefly 
in ironical or derisive context. 

In the first quot. rendering L. magister, prob. applied to 
Nectanabus as being a man of learning. 

1340-70 A Usaunder 587 pe Queene. .quiklysaide, ‘ Maister, 
welcome, y wis ; will[e]yee sitte 2536 in W riothesley Chron. 
(Camden) I. 39 The Lord of Rochlord. .sayde these wordes 
. . on the scaffolde . . Maisters all, I am come hither not to 
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preach and make a sermon. 1363, Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
I. 244 Sa lies iu plesit the Quenis, Majestie, my manners, to 

f rant the lilc commissronn. rggr Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, r. i. 152 
_ 'arweli my Masters, to; my Taste will I- 160a — Matte, ir. 
ii. 4:40 Y’are welcome Masters, welcome all-.. 1608 Middle- 
ton {Mite) A mad Worlds my Masters. 1653 Walton Cotn.pl. 
Angler 85 Come on my masters, who- begins ? 1798YV0RDSW. 

* IV e are Seven ' 64 ‘O Master ! we are seven ’. iSte Mar- 
wat D og Fiend xxix r ’’ Pat _up your fiddle, master'. 1843 
Borrow Bible ht Spain xxxi, Many is; the wetting that you. 
will get, my masters, before you» reach Quedft 1903 Eng. 
Dial. 3 &i. t Master, as term; of address, to: a superior or 
stranger ; Sir. 

21. A title; prefixed to the- name or designation 
of a, man. Originally used only in speaking of or 
to a man either of high social rank or of learning 
(sometimes,, esp. in Scotland,, applied spec, ter a 
Master of Arts);, but gradually extended’ in appli- 
cation. In ordinary use now only dial., hat in 
literature sometimes arch, or Hist a otherwise 
superseded by Mr. (pronounced rni'stai). 

' The obscured. pronunciation- resulting from; proclitic use 
doubtless began while tire written, form master, was still 
commonly employed. Before the end of the- 17th c. the 
abbreviation Mr., (originally only one among many others 
used for the word in alt application s) had 1 come to be restricted 
ter the; use in- which, the pronunciation, was obscured, and- to 
be. the only permitted mode of writing the word in that use. 
Thenceforward master and Mr. were practically two word's, 
distinct both ire function and in form. In this Dictionary 
the- abbreviation. Mat, in-, all its; historical varieties of use, 
will be- treated', in; its alphabetical place. 

a. Prefixed to; a surname or a Christian name. 
Down to- the idtluc. er a- little later, master could be pre* 
•fixed! to> the name- of a knight or a bishop;, at an ear her 
•period 1 it was- freely used' with the names, of personages of 
ancient history and ancient writers. Some' modem dialects 
have- only one form* far Master and 1 Mrs. as prefixed titles; 
others have both- prefixes with a difference of function, Mr. 
being the superior title. (See E. D. D.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 872a Maister willam gyffatdi be 5ef 
be bissopriche Of winchestere & maister anselin- he erche. 
bissopriche. <1*3001 Cursor M. 693d Fosterd he was And 
lered wit maister moyses. « 1330 R. Brunne- Chron. Waco 
(Rolls) 57 One Mayster Wacer fie Frankes telles, fie Brute, 
all fiat fie, Latyn spelles. 1433 W. Paston. in P. Lett . 
1. 19 Maister John Ixworthe told me that he had’de Tettres 
fto * frende of yowres: 1459 Aberdeen Reg’. (1B44) I. a 
Maister John of Levington,, vicar of Ireuerugy.. 133® in 
Elis Orig. Lett Seji. in. II. 252, I have hnrde bym sao 
often breke. Master Precyens hede. 1563-83 Foxe A. <1 M, 
(fed. 4) 1770 Maister Latymer encouraged Maister Ridley 
when both were at the stake; 1370 rime Trtvg. Sin S’atir. 
Poems Reform. x. 82: S«Ehir Morpheus ... led me caprine 
vnto, Maister Slumber. 1579 Sbenser. (title) The Sbep- 
heardes. Calender. . . Entitled; .to ..M„ Philip Sidney. x6xa 
Webster; White Devil To Rdt.„ The right happy and 
copious industry of Master Shakespeare, Master Dekker: 
and, Master Haywood, 1630 B. Bhcollnnimum 33 , 1 could 
wish we might he allow’d to call; him Master Charles, for 
most men thinke He. is a Gentleman horne., 18S1 M. Pat- 
tison Ess. (1889) I. 45 Two, allegorical pieces by Master 
Hans Holbein. 

•|r b. Prefixed to a title of office or profession, or 
oceas. to a personal designation of some other kind. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. the. 514 Maister maronners 
said sire Tristram what meaneth that letter, 1323 Si. 
Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 122 The Popts ffolynes, informed 
by Maister Doctor Hanibal of my com my ng, sent word that 
1 shulde tary a day. <1-1548; Hall Chrou., Hen. VIII 54 
The master of the rolles, &, master Subdeans with other 
doctuurs unknowen. 1348 Patten Exfied. Scot. A ij, My 
lorde Lieuetehaunt and Master Treasurer [of the Army], 
*350; Bale: ApoL 421 But tell me maistre- person, who. hath 
taught yow to playe so wyeked partes as these, are. <21333, 
Latimer Let. in. Foxe A. <$• M. (1583J 1741 They., craftely 
defeated’ inayster Maiors appoyntment. 1588SHAKS. L.L.L. 
rv. ii. 87 Marry M 1 . Schoolmaster, bee that is; likest to; 
a hogshead. 1399 — Much A do hi. iii. 17 Master Constable.. 
1609 — Tvrnn. w. ii, s Here you M. Steward, where’s our 
Master? 1609 B. J.qnson Sit. Worn. v. i. Cut. By your 
fauour Master Parson— Ott. You shall giue me leans, 
Master Doctor. 1623 Hart Aunt. Ur., it. rat. 1x6 And yet 
master Parson must not. he called cauetQus. 1640111 Rushw. 
Hist. Call . iu. (1692) I. 125 Master, Speaker, the first Writs, 
that were sent out . . I ..was. as ignorant of, as any one. 
Member of this House 

22. In early rase {my) young master, little matter, 
occur as designations applied by servants and in- 
feriors generally to the boys and young men of the 
families of their superiors. App. as a develop- 
ment from this mode of expression, the word warier 
(after the. phonetic separation of Mr.) came to be 
the usual prefix to the name of a young gentleman- 
not considered old enough to be entitled to be 
called ‘ Mr.’. Hence occas. master* ami misses ~ 
young* people-. ^Master-miss', art effeminate youth. 

1^3-83 Foxe A. $ M. (ed. 4) 1596 The time was thought 
to be me, that this young Maister (Queen Mary’s expected 
cMMJ should come into the world. *39® Shaks. Merck. 
V. 11. ii. 32 Talks you of yong Maister Latmcelet t i6ot B. 
Jonson Poetaster 1. i, Young master, master Ovid, doe you 
hear®?. *693 Drymn Jr. fvmnal xiv„ & If Gaming does, an 
Aged Sire entice, Thera my Young Master swiftly learns the 
Tice, vjtct SWift Jrnl. to Stella 13 Dec., Maids; misses, 
and tele master . ire a third [coach), xyao — Med. Edits. 
Wfes. 175$ II*. ir. 35 These wretched pedagogues, are en- 
joyned .. that master must not walk till he is hot. 1754. 
Foote Knights 11. (? 1778) 5 The master-misses of the pre- 
sent age. 1734 Rictiahdson Grandison (i8n) TI. xxix. 304 
Miss Cantillon, Miss Barnevelt, and half a dozen more 
misses and masters. 1766 H. Brooke Pool of Qual, I. r8 
Lord Richard and some other ma.sters.of quality about his 
age, 1775 ire J. I» Chester Westm . Abbey R'og. ('187# 4*9 
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May 12, Master Frederick Gel] 7 aged 12 days. 1776 /lid. 241 
Mar.. 90*. Master Albany-Charles Wallis, a Westminster 
scholar ;- in his mA year. 1824 Miss: Feurier. Inker, xxxii, 
Well-dressed, talking, smiling, flirting masters and. misses. 
1849 Dickens Dost. Copp, hi,. Wait a bit. Master Davy,, 
and I’ll — I’ll teE you something. 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays,. 
You never can tell II.. 242, I presume,, sir,, you are Master 
Philip. Philip I was Master Philip. . ; Just as. you were 
once Master Finch. 

23. Tke heir-apparent to a Scottish peerage (below 
the rank of earl;- formerly, below that of marquis). 

is; in many instances known as The Master of 1 

the specific designation being usually identical with, 
the baronial title of the family. 

1489 Ld. Treasi Ace. Scot l. (1877) I. toy The Maister- of 
Crafurde. 1530 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 139, I JoHne Lord 
Forbes . .becuinmiss. souerte..for myself; Johne Maister of 
Forbes, my sone [etc.]. 1348' Patten Exfed. Scot. B vii, 
Anderwyke perteined to the- lorde of Mambleton, and was 
kept lay hys sarnie & heyrei whom, of custume they call the 
Master of Hambletoii). 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scat. II. 
2 Johnne Maister of Grahame liepote and heyre to the Erll 1 
of Montroise. Ibid., William Maister Marschelt sons to the 
Erll Marschelt. Ibid f 7 Quliilk Andro . . presentit to him 
ane writting of the Maister of Marsehellis. 1584 Ibid. ill. 
644 M P . Thomas Lyoure, Master of Glammis. c 1641 R. 
Baillie Lett. <y Jrnls-. (1841) I. 379 Before King James 
went’ to* England,, noblemens eldest sonnes. were hot 
Masters, and their younger brethren pretended* not to take 
place of Bartons. 1798 Monthly’ Mag. VI. 437- The Viscount 
of Arbuthnott’s eldest son is stiled M'aster of Arbiithnott. 
r8r8 Scott Br. Lamm . ix, The Master of Ravenswood led' 
the way. 

V. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

24. Used appositively or as. adj. in the sense 
c thai is a master’, a. Formerly prefixed freely 
to all kinds, of designations of persons,, with-, the 
sense ‘chief’, ‘leading’, 1 commanding Now 
rhetorical \ with implication of imposing greatness 
or power, esp. in master spirit (after Shaks.). 

c 1173 Lamb. Ham. 41, And [?a welle bi-wisten .xii. meister 
deoflen swife ha weren kinges. rizoa Oumin 7454 Wass 
mag^stredwale, an defl'ess j?eww, patt Arriuss wass nemmned; 
e 1250 Gen. if Ex:. 3756 Meiscres princes he walden hern 
maken. a 1300 Cursor M. 13394 pe maisters Iuus pail 
bigan To rnistru o pis sinful seli man. a 1300 K. Horn 659. 
pe meyster kinges hened He haddit Mm by reued. <1x373 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxviii. {Margaret) 502 Sclio ourcumyne had 
pe maister feyndi 138^1 Wyclif Jer. Ii, 23; I shall hurtle 
in thee dukes and the maister ijugis [Vulg. magistrates], 
<11400 Octavian 339 pe maysterowtlawe spake thene. 
<ri449 Pecocic Repr. v. i. 478 In job schulen be maistris 
Ifers, that schulen bringe yn sectis- of perdieioun. ^1430 
Merlin xxiii, 436 Merlin is maister Counseller to kynge 
Arthur. 1573- Gamut. Gitrtan iv. ii. The master-deuil, Bek 
sabubi 1390 Stockvvood R teles Construct. A iij b, My master 
schollers of the higher forms x6or Shaks. Jul. C. iii. ii. 163 
The Choice and Master Spirits of this Age. 1607 B. Jonson 
Volf one Ded., The great and Maister Spirits of our World. 
*609 — Sit. Worn. nr. i-i, That falls out often, madam, that 
bee that tMnkes bimselfe the Master-wit, is the Master-foole. 
*6x7 Jaiiua Ling. To Prince, Whose but yours; that are a 
maisier-prince. 1643 ‘F. Greville ’ 5 Yrs. Jas. I 44 One 
Simon, master servant unto Sir Tho. [MonsonJ. 1701 Rowe 
A mb-. Htcp-mot fi. in. iti, See where the Master Villain 
stands 1 1723 Pote Odyss. xxiv. 26 Yet still a master ghost, 
the rest he awed. 1739 Mason Caractacus 84 The master- 
mover in this business 1837 Alison Hist. Eu rope ( 1 849-50) 
VIII. xlix. §■ 96. ior The master-spirit had 1 fled from the. 
helm when Lard Wellesley embarked^for England. 1849 
Arvow Execution. Mrq. Montrose vii; The master-fiend 
Argyle ! 1865 Kingsley Herew, xxv, One of those, un- 
fathomable master-personages. 

b. Prefixed to names of animals, to denote the 
leader of a herd, or one superior in fighting strength 
to the rest. (Cf. I b.) 

1389 Fleming Virg, Bucol. Ix. 27 Take heed to meet the 
ttiaistergote. 1672 Temple Ess. Orig. Nat. Govt. Miscell. 
L tu 68a) 56. This, makes the Authority., of a Master-Buck in 
a numerous herd. 1,692 R. L, ’Estrange Fables cccxxxiv. 
292 A Master- Pike, that for his Bulk, Beauty, and Strength, 
was look’d upon to be the Prince of the River. 1723 Pope 
Cldyss. ix. 523 The master Ram at last approach’d the gate.. 
1764 Museum Rust. I II. xxxix. 175 A master hog deters a 
weaker from approaching. i8iz Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Hush, 
Scot. 1. 21 The cattle must often be injured, .by master cattle 
preventing the others from feeding. 1830 R. G. Cummins 
Hunter's Life S. Aft. (1902); 7/t A princely master-stag, 
1836 K ane A ret , Expl. 1 1 . xxfi. 222 Toodla, our master-dog* 
was seized with a violent fit. 1860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour 
174 The an tiers of the master-hart. 

e. In titles, of office or employment, to. distin- 
guish the official who has the command over the 
others similarly designated. Now chiefly Hist. 
(see also 29). Hence also in derivatives denoting 
the offices, as master forestership, sergeantship, 
nshery. 

c 1350 Gen. X- Ex. 34x2 At hi Shusenz Sis folc was told, 
He Shresent adde a meister wold. Ibid. 3886 Eleazar . , 
Was mad; bissop- and meister prest. a jgoo Cursor M. 
4434 Son was ioseph balden dere wit Jze maister jailere. 
1423 Jas. I Kmgxs Q. exxv, The maister portare, call it 
pacience. That frely lete vs ir*. c 1440 Alphabet of 
Tales 5x4/2 Som tyme feer was a kyreg f>at ted a ward- 
rop[er] fiat Was maister-sha-per [cf. qiwot. 1658 in d)i of his. 
clothyng ; and’ he had many servandis vnder-nethe hym. 
1450 Rolls of Par It. V. 192/1 Oure Maister Foster of the 
said Forest. 1453 fSid. 3x2/2- The Maister F'ostershipps of 
the Forestes of Macclesfeld. Mare and Mound reme. 1464 
Ibid. 54S : /x Th’ Offices of Maister Carpenter of oixre Castefi 
of Lancastre. 1483 Ibid. VI. 369/1 The Office of Maister 
Sergeauntriitp-of the VaJe of Moremorath. 1-308 Kennkiiie 
Ptytmg tv, Bunbarem In Parise wytfe tie maister burfewe 
Abyde, and he h® prentice. 1S53-4 Reg. PriuyCcmncUSeot. 
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1.152 Ordanis my Lord Thesaurar to deliver forth theprent- 
iug irnis . . to the Maister Cunyear. 1565 Ibid. 347 The 
offices, of Chalmerlanerie and Maistir Ischearie. 16.04 E. 
G[rimstone] D'Acosteds Hist. Indies nr. x. 154 The report 
which the master. Pilot that passed it made, seemeth- notable 
vnto me. 1676. Land. Gas. Ho. 1127/4 Mr. Chi flinch Master 
Falconer to His Majesty. 1682 G. Rose {title) A perfect 
School oflnstructions Far the Officers of the Mouth: shew- 
ing The Whole Art of. .a M'aster Carver, a Master Butler, a 
Master Confectioner, a Master Cook, a Master Fastryman. 
1703 Land. Gas. No. 3822/4 Her Majesty has been pleased 
to constitute ,. William Bridges Esq. ; Master Surveyor, .of 
the Ordnance. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Y y iij b, 
To observe that, the master-shipwrights do In no ways depart 
from the draught. 1862 J. Grant Capt. Guard, i, The king’s 
master butcher. 

d. In designations of trade, to denote one wbo 
is a ‘master’ as distinguished from an apprentice or 
journeyman, or one. who. has others in his employ. 

<21300 Cursor M. 1666 fii self sal be-, fie maister weight. 
X444, Ralls of Parlt. V. 11.2/2 Ye wages of eny free. Mason, 
or maisier Carpenter, excede not by the day Ssut Ibid., 
A maister Tyler or Scl’atter. *483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
A yjrii,, It cam from, the handes.of the; mayster goldsmythe. 
1496 Naj'al Acc. Hen, VII. I1S96) x8o, iiij’ Sniythes .. iij, of 
tlieym takyng. .xw 1 by the weke. . .And the iiij 1 -'' as Maister 
Smyth viij^vj*. 1647 K. SfEAPVirroN- Juvenal 8x The master* 
barber now Trimms thee, x.658 R. Franck North., Mem, 
11821) 146 Here [Perth! they call a taylor master-fashioner 
forsooth. 1683, Mqxon Meeh. Exerc., Printing ii. p 1, 
1 shall begin, with the Office of a Master-Printer. 1707 
Fleetwood Ghron. Free. (17431 133- A Master Calker. 1739 
Lauf.i.yk Short Acc.. Piers Westm. Br. Pref. 4, 1 consulted 
the. respective Master- Artificers. 1776 Adam Smith-: IV. NT. 
v. iL (1869). II. 461 The rise which such a tax might 
occasion in the. wages of manufacturing labour would be. ad- 
vanced by the master manufacturer., xSoo, Mar. Edgeworth, 
Murad i. In these disturbances the master bakers fre- 
quently lose, their lives. 1823 P. Nicholson Bract. Build. 
423 The master-glazier takes, upon himself the risk of win- 
dows being broken-. 1834 1st Ref.Poor Law Comm. (1885) 
199 Master barbers who might have saved enough money 
to keep them from the parish. 1837 Lockhart Scott Lxiv, 
The master-printer isentitled'to an equal sum. 1863K1NGS- 
lf.y Water- Bab. i, He would be a man and a master-sweep; 
1897 Daily Nexus 8 Mar. 3/1 Mr; George Holder, master 
sinker, who bad charge of the pit. 

e. With, the sense 1 supremely or consummately 
skilled Also, in ME. occas. = ‘ consummately 
wicked ’, r accomplished *, as in -f master gavelier. 

1340 Ayenb. 35 fiise byefi fie mayster gaueleres. c 1440 
Ifacol's Well 123 jif fiou he wel plesiri fierwyrh, fiou art 
xuayster vsurere. c.1440 Alphabet of Tales, 6 pis Abbott 
said vnto fiis, maister thieff [etc.]. 1365 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Autolicus, a maister thiefe. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 515 
That great architect and master deuiser, of Alexandria . . 
Dinocrates.. 1677 Gilpin Remonal. nr. it. 11 We may rely 
upon the great Master-contriver, for relief, .or deliverance; 
as there is need. 1736 Ainsworth Lat.-Eng. Diet., Atkleta, 
a master- wrestler,, a champion. 1731 J. Harris Hermes 1. 
vii. (1765) 1 tx. The character of a Master- Artist,, or Man of 
practical Wisdom. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxvii,. And 
last the master-bowman, he. Would cleave the mark. X900 
Westm.. Gas. 4 Jan. 1/3 The French consider the English 
the master-colonists, of the world. 

25. Applied transf. as a qualification of things, 
with the sense ‘ main £ principal ‘ controlling ’.. 

In some of the combinations so formed,, master is appre- 
hended as a separate adj. ; the majority, however, are al- 
ways felt as compounds, while jn many the grammatical 
character is uncertain, or fluctuating. 

a. Of material things (after the similar rase of F. 
mailre ; esp. frequent in terms relating to building, 
machinery-, and popular anatomy', as master- altar, 
-beam, +- bane , t -barangh, -bough, branch , -chord, 
*|- city, current, -drain, -feeder, fortress, furrow , 
-gate, gonfanon, -line, lode, -metal, -moulding, 
pillar, j- -pock, river, sail, -screw, -shoot, star, stem, 
street , -string, temple, -tissue, tooth, tower, f town, 
f -turnip, wave , way , -wheel, wire. 

1833 L. Ritchi-e Wand, by Loire xx6 The ’’master-altar. 
1632 Sherwood, A summer (or great *rnaster-beame ire 
building), sommier. 1638 Drumm. of Hawth. Irene W_ks. 
(1711) 170 The props, stays, master-beams- of religion; being 
foith, hope, and charity: 1677 W. Vincent in Marl . Misc. 
(1809) II. 328 One hand being- rotted from the wrist, that you 
may not only see through the ^master- bones, but also [etc.]. 
1800 C. Winter in W. Jay Mem. J.’s Wks. 1843 V. 157 The 
master-hone of my leg was, broken, c 1250 Gem. $ Ex. 38S1 
Long werie and costful he Safe fond, hi arcbinr Sat 
*meister bur;. 1613 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. 
difiafi.) 35-Let himspread as far as he list without any ’’master- 
bough. 1642 Rogers Naamart To Rdr, § 1 Yet they [jc. 
trees]; haue some ■’“Master and chiefs ones prc. branches]; 
into; which the nuuue: sap ...is, carried. 1667 Waterhqu&bs 
Fire Land. 134 A. main, Pillar and Master-branch in Eng- 
lands Grandeur. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 106, 1 would 
”twer somthing y e would fret the string, The *Master-coid 
on’s heart. 1843 Tbnwyson Will Waterpr. 27 The master- 
chord Of all I felt and feel. 1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(.S.T.S.) 4,7- Tli air ■’’maister citee was als mekle as Rome., 
18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit . 120 It is connected' with ♦master- 
currents below the surface. 165a Blith Eng. I mprav. 
hnpr. ix. (ed. 3) 56 Thilher draw a good substantial ♦Master- 
drain through all thy Lands. 1773 Trans. Sac. ArtsiX.IV. 
184 In carrying up the valley the master drains. 1789 T. 
Wright Moth. Watering Meadows (1790) 19 The bottom 
of the first work, or ’"master-feeder; ought t® be as^deep 
as the bottom of the river, a 1430 Merlin vii. no Than 
Bretell com to- the *maister forteresse where as the kynge 
was. 1649 Blith Eng. ImpM-tiv. xviii. 109 A good Drayne or 
♦Master* Furrow. 1808 J. Walker Econ. Hist. Hebrides <$• 
Might. Scot. 1 . 168. The master- furrow at the head of the field 
. .should be ted in a very gentle- slope: 01430 Merths xxiii, 
422 He cow to the *maister gate of the paleys. 1715 Leoni 
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Palladia's Archil, (1742) I. 47 The chief Entry, or Master. 1 
gate. C1330 Arlh. <y Merl. 5634 Her ‘maister gomfainoua j 
so bar |?e kinges steward, C.ieodalis. 1833STKAITH Fortify j 
The measurements, .are calculated, .from the cordon, which - 
.. is called the magistral or ‘masterline. 1671 Phil. Trans. ' 
VI. 2100 The ancient Tinners. . affirm, that 7 Loads may lie 1 

f arallel to each other in the same Hill, but yet one only \ 
Master-Load. 1813 T. Busby tr. Lucretius vi. Comm, \ 
jnciil On account of its exerting its influence upon iron [the , 
■•master-metal),. .the tragedian termed it the Herculean 
stone. 1733 Chambers tr. Le C lore's A r chit. I. 75 The ; 
Corona . . is the first ‘Master-Moulding in the Cot-niche. | 
a 1450 Knt. dc la. Tour 93 The ‘maister pillour of the Italic, ' 
bi the wfaiche alle the balle was susteined. x6ot Dent ! 
Pathw. Heaven (1831) 29 I t is a master-devil, and _ the 1 
*master-pock of the soul. X654TRAFT 1 Comm. Job xxxiii. 17 | 
Which else, as a Master-pock, will break out in his fore- ; 
head. 1563-87 Foxe A. <)• M. (1596) 141/2 A certeine great ; 
beame or ’'master post was loosed out of the place. 1677 ! 
Yarranton Eng. Iniprov. 64 The Thames and Seveme : 
are the two great ‘Master Rivers. 1555 Eden Decades 19s ! 
They sayle with twoo sayles as with the ‘master sayle and j 
the trinkette. 1903 Encycl. Bril. XXXIII. 809/2 The j 
screw is an important productive measuring instrument, I 
whether used as a micrometer-screw of less than an inch j 
in length, or as a ‘master-screw of 20 feet in length. 1713 ; 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 173 Bringing -the two ! 
Sides as near as possible to the ‘Master-Shoot, a 1300 ; 
Cursor M. 527Seuen ‘maister sterns er-sette in heuen, 1601 
Hot.tAND Pliny II. 23 If their leaves bee cropt off before \ 
the ‘maister stem or spire be growne -big. c 1386 Chaucer 
Knt is T. 2044 The nobleste of the grekes .. caryeden the : 
heere . . Thurgh out the Citee by the 'maister stret-e. 1713 - 
Rowe Jam Shore in, i. 34 He touch'd me Ev’n on the : 
tend’rest Point; the •blaster-string That makes most > 
Harmony or Discord to me. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
1016 Dido, The ‘maystir temple of al the toun. 1896 i 
A llbutfs Syst. Med. I. x6x Certain ‘master tissues - . pos- ; 
sess..a special function. xSox Holland Pliny II. 341 The ; 
great ‘master teeth and grinders of a wolfe. c 1386 Chau- 
cer Sqr.'s T. 218 (Hengwrt MS.) The Mirour, That 
horn was vp vn to the ‘maister tour. 13 . . S. Erkcmvolde ■ 
26 in Hotstm. Allengl. Leg. (x88x) 26 6 Londone.-he metro- 
pol & >e ‘mayster-tone. 0x385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1591 - 
Hips pk., Iaconitos, That was the tnaySter -toun of _al 
Colcos. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hitsb. x. 100 We contrive i 
to leave the ‘Master-Turneps .. and spare such when near 
one another. 1840 Marryat Poor jack xlii, A_ ‘master j 
wave, as it is termed, from being of larger dimensions than 
its predecessors. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archil. 1 . 80/1 The 
Houses of Princes shou’d have an entrance from the 
‘Master Way. 1640 Bp, Reynolds Passions^ x, The ‘Master- 
wheel or first mover in all the regular motions of this pas- 
sion [Love] is the Love of God. 1761 Churchill Night 
Poems 1769 1 . 89 Let but the puppets move, I’ve my desirq, 
Unseen the hand which guides the ‘Master-wire. 

b. Of immaterial things, as master -appetite, 
-argument, -bias, -cause, conscience , -duty, -error, 
exercise, fact , -feeling, -form , -genius, -idea, jest, 
light, -lust, -mind, -miracle, -mischief, motive , 
-passion, principle , - proof reason, -sin, -spell, 
-stratagem, -tone, -vice, - virtue , -word. 

1743 Young Nl. Th. vn. 863 Great Nature’s •Master- 
appetite destroy'd. _ 1678 Bun van Jems. Sinner Saved 
Wks. (1845) 73 This is Satan’s ’master-argument. 1807 
Wordsw. Happy Warrior 59 A Soul whose ‘master-bias 
leans To homefelt pleasures. 1677 Horneck Gi. Law 
Consid. v. (*704) 240 The ‘master-cause [of misery] is the 
want of consideration. _ 1649 Milton Eikon. ii. 21 We may 
consider ... what . . feeling could be in that conscience, ana 
what fitness to be the*maisterconscience of three Kingdomes. 
1624 Sanderson Semi. I. 82 Here then the magistrate 
. . may learn, .his ‘master-duty. 1674 Allen Danger En- 
thusiasm 96, I deem it a Mother and a •Master-Error. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. 11, i. 268 Hard at hand comes the ‘Master, 
and maine exercise. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. 
ix. 202 It is to Dr. Thomas Young.. that we owe the 
‘master fact. 1826 _Surr Winter in Land. II. 28 This 
•master feeling of his soul, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 111. xvii, 147 Other degenerations which come up in 
unexpected shapes, when they want the support . . of the 
primary and ‘master-formes, a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. 
Wks, 1721 III. 293 Had Athens To our great Homer’s 
‘Master-genius bow’d .. They [etc.]. 1809-10 Coleridge 

Friend (1865) 69 The three ‘master ideas, announced in 
the foregoing pages. 1678 Butler Hud. tii. ii. 955 And 
who shall break the ‘master-jest, And what, and how, upon 
the rest. 1806 Wordsw. Ode intim , Imnwrt. 153 Those 
shadowy recollections Which. -Are yet -a ‘masterlight of all 
■our seeing. 1784 Cowper Task v. 618 His ‘master-lust 
Faltefirst before his resolute rebuke. 1720 Pope Iliad xvm. 
557 There shonethe image of the ‘master-mind. 1647 Trapp 
Comm, x Cor. xni. a Removing of mountains is instanced, 
because noted by our Saviour as a ‘master-miracle, a 1709 
. -iLUQGKiaM. H-enryLtyi' (1710), 65 Atheism., is the ‘Master- 
mischief of this Age. i860 M ill Repr. Govt. [1865) 51/t 
t The guiding and ‘master motives in the conduct of average 
. human beings. 1732 Pope Ess. Man it. 131 One ‘master 
J Passion in tne breast. Like Aaron’s serpent, -swallows up 
the rest 1794 Mathias Purs. £27.(1798) 118 A vindication 
‘ of the great, original, ‘master principles on which they were 
founded. 1610 Bp. Hall A pol, Broivnisis v. 14, Onde these 
as your ‘Master-proo'fes, set as Challengers in every of your 
•defences. 1608 Shaks. Pericles w. vi. 8 Her quirks, her 
reasons, her ‘muster reasons. *607 Hieron Whs. I. 227 
Those ‘master-sinnes, ignorance, contempt of the word 
and godlinesse. *8x6 Byron Ch. liar. ih. cvfi, The lord 
•of irony, — that •master-spell, Which stung his foes to 
wrath. 1647 Trapp Comm. 2 These, ii. 7 Themselves will 
even smile in the triumphs of their own wits., as at a 
‘master-stratagem. 1827-35 Willis. Leper 124 The voice 
was like the ‘master-tone Of a rich instrument. 1848 
Dickens Dontbey xlvii, Mr, Dombey's ‘master-vice, that 
ruled 'him so inexorably. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) 
II. x. iqi The great ‘master and generic virtue. *709 
Steele Tatter No. 17 r 2 He is a Poet, and Merchant, 
which 5 s seen in Two ‘Master- Words, Credit Blossoms, 

20 . Attributive, with the sense : Pertaining to, 
proceeding from, or characteristic of a master (in 


various senses),, in master faculty fascination, j 
+ reach, throw, touch, will. Also master hand \ 
(see 29), Masterpiece, Master-stroke. 

Most or all of the combinations under this head admit of j 
being used or interpreted with the notion expressed by those ' 
under 25 b ; the two meanings often blend, as both are , 
usually applicable to the same objects. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII 242 Neither did hee care how Cun- 
ning they were, thathee did imploy, For hee thought him- 
selfe to haue the Master- Reach, a 1674 Clarendon Surv. 
Leviath. 1x676) 21 Discovers a master faculty in making 
easie. x686 Ravenscroft Titus A. To Rur., He only gave 
Some Master-touches to one or two. X710 Addison Taller 
No. 156 t 10, I have here only mentioned some Master- i 
Touches of this admirable Piece. 1831 Southey I n Q. Ecu. 
XXV, 3x0 This rare dissembler, .played his master-game at 
once. 1835 Hogg Q. Hynde 324 No clamour rose, .. From 
such a monarch’s master-throw. 1838 Lytton Alice vn. vi, 
The master-fascination that he could command, a 187a 
J. D. Aylward in Ess. Relig. <$• Lit. Sen 11.1. 41-87 4) III, 90 
Subject themselves . . to the master-will of him whom they 
constitute the lord of their life. 1880 Blackio. Mag, Feb. 
187 The master-touch interpreting all lights. 

27 . Objective, as master-killer , - leaner ; instru- 
mental, as master-mortified adj. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. iv. ix. 22 But let the world 
ranke me in Register A Master leaner, and a fugitiue. 
1608 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay 180 Art thou 
there Zimri, cursed Parricide ? Fell master-killer, canst 
thou chuse but fear For like offence, like punishment severe? 
1741 Richardson Pamela I. xv, The poor, low, creeping, 
abject, self-mortified and master-mortified Mrs. Jewkes. 

f 28 . In contracted forms of certain syntactical 
combinations used as titles of office, as masters 
hou.seh.old — master of the household (see 18 a) 
master-hunt * m aster of the hunt (but cf. Hukt 
sbP), a head huntsman ; master-voyage, ? the com- 
mander of a fishing fleet. Obs. 

1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinls Advts. Jr. Parnass. 196 
Zenofon, Apollqs Master-hunt. 1761 Ann. Reg. 188 Every 
boat-master, splitter, and master voyage, who are the chief 
people among the fishermen [French, Newfoundland] and 
shoremen, being the catchers and curers of fish. 

29 . Special comb. : master attendant, * an 
officer in the royal dockyards appointed to assist 
in the fitting or dismantling, removing or securing 
vessels of war, See.' (Smyth) ; + master-bee, (a) 
a queen bee (ef. Kino sb. 8 a); (b) ? a worker bee; 
f master-howl (see sense 9) ; master fault Geo!., 
a fault which governs the configuration of the 
surrounding area ; f master gunner (see Gunner 
1 c) ; hence + master gunnership, the office of a 
master gunner ; master hand, (a) the hand of a 
master, the agency of one highly skilled or one 
possessing commanding power ; (p) a highly skilled 
worker ; master joint Geol., a principal joint in 
a rock mass ; master mariner, the commander of 
a ship (for mod. use see Mariner 1 b) ; t master 
note Mus., a semibreve (see quot.) ; f master 
shipman, = master-mariner-, master sinew, a 
main sinew ; esp. the tendon in the hock of a quad- 
ruped, corresponding to the tendon of Achilles in 
man; -j* master water, a liquid having powerful 
chemical effects; (rattlesnake) masterweed US., 
■a plant regarded as an antidote to rattlesnake bites 
(cf. rattlesnake-master ); f master woman, an 
1 imperious or masculine woman; master-worker 
= master-workman ; also spec, in the Mint (see 
quot. 1670) ; master workman, a workman tho- 
roughly conversant with his trade; one who employs 
workmen ; also fig. ; master-yaw, = mamma-pian 
(see Mamma 1 d). See also Master-builder, 

-CRAFT, -FAST, etc. 

1669 Pepys Diary 25 Mar., I did ..rattle the ‘Master- 
Attendants out of -their wits almost. 1858 W. M. Gilson ia 
Merc. Marine Mag. V, 2tr, 1 -don’t think there Is any 
Master-Attendant at Trincomalee dockyard. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch , Lycurgus (1595) 61 They .. were alwaies . . to- 
gether, as the bees -he about t heir ‘maister bee. 1645 Wal- 
ler Palam. to Zelbide 8 No Honey. .But what the Master 
Bees have plac’t In-compass of their Cells. 1658 Rowland tr. 
JIT0.il/efs Tkeat. Ins. 898 Their King or Master-Bee. *837 
Phillips Geology 63 The faults, .generally cross the anti- 
clinal axis, and terminate in a remarkable *masterfauli -praxis 
of elevation. _ 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 396 The said 
office of ‘maistir gunnarschtp. 1635 in Crt. Times ‘pas. I 
(18491 IL502 Mr. Gibson.. who had in reversion -the waster- 
gunnership _of England. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 145 Nameless 
graces. .which a ‘master-hand alone can reach. 1806-7 Jf. 
Beresforq Miseries Hum. Li/e(i826)ll.x, The master-hand 
of Tacitus. 1854 Milman Lai. Chr, iv. ii. {1883] II. 202 It 
might seem that, the master-hand withdrawn, all would return 
to the former anarchy. 1879 Howells L. Aroostook H.xxvii, 
He’s a master-hand to converse, any way. 1839 Murchison 
Silur. Syst. I. xx. 244 The surprising regularity of the 
direction of the ‘master joints. 1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 297/2 
Granite., is traversed by two sets of chief or * master- joints '. 
13.. Coer tie L. 1831 On the morwe he of-setu his coun- 
sellors Of the pates the ‘master mariners, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Ckron. I'knre -.(Rolls) 12089 P e mayster mariner was byhy-nde, 
pe schip to stere by pe wynde. 1838, *886 [see Mariner 
1 b], 1663 Playford Skill Mus. 1. vii 23 TheSesnibrief. .is 

called -the ‘Master Note, being of one Measure by himself ; 
all the other Notes are reckoned by his value, by Augmenta- 
tion or Diminution.. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 311 The ‘Maister 
scltipman cam and pre'ide With othre suche as be therinne. 
C1450 Lovf.lich Grail xxxvi 499 Thanne A Maister So'nip- 
inan gan forth lo gon, a 1300 Cursor VIC 3941 lacob was 
. pan hurt wel sare, pe ‘maister sinu of his the. 4607 Toi 1 - 


MASTEB. 

sell Four-J. Beasts 402 A painefuil .swelling of the maister 
sinnew. *644 Nye Gunnery t. U647) 13 Take the Saltpeter 
out, and preserve the water that dropped, because it is 
‘Master water. 1843 Marryat M. Violet xxiii, I beheld 
five or six stems of the rattlesnake ‘master weed. Ibid. 
xxiv, I removed, .the poultice of master weed. *534 More 
Conif. agst. Trib. hi, Wks. 1224/1 She is in dede a stoute 
‘master woman. 1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 108 
Yf thou wylt bylde an hows, and arte a ‘maister worker, 
■couthest thou bilde withouten mater. 1633 Malynes Anc. 
Law-Merch. 281 The Master worker .. doth put into the 
melting pot, two penny weight of Copper in euerie pound. 
1670 Pettus Fodinm Reg. 41 The Master-worker, who re- 
ce.veth the Silver from the Warden, causeth it to be melted, 
and delivereth it to the Moniers, and taketh it from them, 
again when it is made. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. Hi. 
134 A ‘maister workeman to ioyne them {boats} together. 
*615 Crooke Body of Man 217 The great Maister workman 
therefore of set purpose, made the one balfe of mankinds 
imperfect. *670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 118 An ordinary 
bricklayer, or carpenter (I mean not your great undertakers 
and master-workmen) . . has certainly the command of more 
money. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 368 He is . . a very consistent and wise master-workman. 
*774 Med. Ess, V. n. 793 Sometimes after, .the Salivation is 
over, there remains one large Yaw, high knobbed, red and 
moist ; this is commonly called the ‘Master yaw. 

Master (mcrstai), shf {XMastjAI + -ER 1 1.] 
A vessel having (a specified number of) masts, as 
in three-master, seven-master, etc. 

1880 in Webster Snppl. *887 [see Five C. i c]. *90* 

Daily Ckron. 26 July 5/2 The keel of a gigantic -seven- 
master has been laid. 

Master (ma-stsi), V. Forms: see Master sbf 
[f. Master sb. x Cf. OF. maistrier (perh. the source 
in early instances), med.L. magistrare, OHG. 
meist(e)r$n (G. meisteni), Du. meesteren , S w. 
mestra. Da. mestre .] 

1 . trans. To get the better of, in any contest or 
struggle ; to overcome or defeat. With material or 
immaterial subject or object. 

a 13*5 Leg, Hath. 548 Ha wiS hire anes mot meistreS us 
alle. ax 300 Cursor M. 25365 Quen {ai faanding maister 
wele, Crund er J?ai wit mike! sele. 1303 R. Bhunne Handl. 
Sytvne 7909 Y dredde hyt [synne]_wlde ha rnaystrede me. 
*375 Barbour Bruce vu. 2*1 Thesletp mastent hym. l a *400 
Morte Arth. 2683 He maisterede pat mane, so myghtty 
of strenghes. 1530 Palsgr. 633/2 Be he never so strongs 
I put no doutes to mayster hym. 1567 Mai'let Gr. Forest 
83 b, [Somedogges] haue Maystred and bene good inough for 
the Lyon and Elephant. 1576 Baker Jewell of Health 
131 b, The sayd water drunck maystreth and expelleth. 
poysons. tsgr Spenser Rvincs of Rome xvifi. These brave 
Pallaces, which maystred bee Of time, a 16*3 Fletcher 
Love'sCurev. iii.(x647), Kings norauthority can master fate. 
*647 -Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § ax The King .. was very 
quicksighted in.. raising objections, and very slow in mas- 
tering them. *664 Power Exp. Philos, it. 109 The smaller 
weight «f Quicksilver is not able to master the Elastick 
pressure of the external Ayr. *703 Maundrkll Journ. 
Jems. (1732) 112 Here we had a very steep and rocky 
ascent; but however In half an hour we master’d it._ 1735 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 33 The chief conspirators 
! would be on shore . . and . . then I thought I could master the 
, rest on board well enough. 1798 Beresford in Ld. Auck- 
i lands Corr. (1862) III, 414 Lord Edward was mastered, 

1 brought to the Castle, and committed to Newgate. 1838 
T hirlwall Greece V.xIHL 253 He resorted to new . . methods 
of mastering his personal disadvantages. 184* James 
Brigand xx, Deep grief masters me. 1887 Rider Haggard 
Jess vi, A crash that almost mastered the awful crackling of 
the thunder. 

' 2 . To reduce to subjection, compel to obey; to 

break, tame (an animal). 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxxxi, The_quhtch[e] treuly efter, 
day be day. That all my wittes maistrit bad tofore, From 
ben[ne]sferth .the paynls did away. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. L ccccxxvl 748 The gates myght stand open ... 
for all mnner of men of warre to entre . , to tbentent to 
mayster them of Parys. *580 in Liturg. Sera. Q. Elia. 
(1847) 573 Masters, unable to master their own affections, 
are become servants to other folks’ servants. 1586 J. 
Hooker Hist Irel. in Ho Unshed 11 . 133/2 They,, swore to 
be.. obedient : which, -so long as he maistered and kept 
them vnder, so iottg they performed it. a *628 Preston 
Breast pi. Love (1631) 2x0 Doe not you reckon it a worke to 
- breake horses, to master coltesi 1639 Fuller Holy War 
n. xxxiii. (1640) 87 Yet was he not mastered by his purse, 

! but made it his vassal. 1725 Watts Logic nr. iii. § 2 Every 
| wise man masters his passions ; no angry man masters his 
; passions. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 'll. 393 The 
! Zebra . . could never be entirely mastered. 1844 Mrs, 
j Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 71 This shall. . 
j master with a look Your lion at his fasting. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxviii. He meant to be master of a 
woman who would bave liked to master him. 

3 , teckn. To temper or season ; to modify. Now- 
only in Dyeing, to season or age (dye stuffs), and 
in Tanning, to subject (skins) to the action of an 
astringent lye. (Cf. Masteri no vbl, sb. 2.) 

1398 Trevtsa Barth.. De P. R. xix. xxxiii. (1493) 878 And 
wyth Attrament yhke is tempryd and maystryd [orig, dciii- 
tur\. Ibid. 879 The colour puipura is maystred [orig. 
acnititrl and amended wyth blood that droppyth of certen 
shellefysshe. ia 1648 Digby Closet Open. ( 1 677) sgThat the hot 
herbs may be mastered with the cool. 184* in Titles Patents 
(1854) 1145 An expeditious mode of unhaiiing, mastering, 
and tanning., .hides and skins. «86a O’Neill Did. Calico 
Print. <y Dyeing Index, Mastering or ageing of logwood. 

4 . To make oneself master of (an att, science, 
etc.) ; to acquire complete knowledge or under- 
standing of (a fact, a proposition), or complete 
facility in using (an instrument, etc.). 

1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth fed. 3} 163 A hoy has., 
mastered his Syntax. 1781 Cowmhs Parrot 9 Belinda's 
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maids are soon preferred To teach him now and then a word, 
As Poll can master it. a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 176 
Away with ye, visions of law. Of cases I never shall master. 
1863 Kingsley Herew. viii, Grammar, rhetoric, Latin prose 
and poetry . . she mastered ere she was grown up. 18S6 G. 
Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiv. (1878) 296 When he con- 
sidered that he had mastered the meaning of it. 1878 
R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, iv. 93 The instrument you have 
to master stands before you — the soul of man. 1901 Athe- 
meum 27 July 120/3 He has not mastered the difference 
between 1 would ’ and ‘ should ’. 

+fo. ‘ To execute with skill’ (J.). Obs. 

1624 Bacon Consul. War w. Spain (1629) 3, 1 doe not take 
my selfe to bee so perfect in the customes. .and priuileges 
of that Kingdome of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that 
part ; and I will not offer at that I cannot master. 

5. To act the part of master towards ; to rule as 
a master; to be the master of (a servant, scholar, 
house, etc.). 

x6rx Shaks, Cymb. iv. ii. 383, I will not say Thou shalt be 
so well master’d. Ibid. 393, I good youth. And rather 
Father thee, than Master thee. x7ix_ Swift Jrnl, to Stella 
2 Aug., The dog [his man Patrick] thinks he has the whip- 
hand of me; lie begins to master me; so now I am re- 
solved to part with him, 1713 M. Davies Atken. Brit. 
I. 19 He doubtless would have ordered it [St. Paul’s 
School] to be Master’d by Learned Chaplains alone. 1790 
R. Tyler Contrast n. ii, Father said I should come as 
Colonel Manly’s waiter, . . but no man shall master me. 
<*1845 Hood Lamiax. 128,1 have a house, .within the walls 
of Corinth: Will you not master it as well as me? 1864 
A. M c Kay Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 366 I’m your equal : 
I’ll be mastered nae langer. x88x Daily News 14 Sept. 3/1 
The estate is pot well mastered. 1898 Ibid. 30 June 6/7 It 
was . . a magnificent school, . . magnificently mastered. 

+b. intr. To act the master. Also to master it. 
1636 S. H. Golden Law 67 He. .did justly master it, and 
rule over his masters. 1793 Mme, D’Arblay Diary V, ix. 
402, 1 have been scholaring all day, and mastering too ; for 
our lessons are mutual. 

+ Q. trans. To have at one’s disposal ; to own, 
possess. Also intr. in to master of. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 863 He hath it [treasure] when he can- 
not vse it, And leaues it to be maistred by his yong. 1596 
— Merch. V, v, i. 174 The wealth That the world masters, 
exfioo — Sonn. cvi, I see their antique Pen would have 
exprest Euen such a beautie as you maister now. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 173 Had hee mastered any 
weapon, he had doubtlesse saved himselfe ; hut wanting it 
his breath failed. 1634-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 314 
Bidding his Treasurer give him higher rewards, than the 
prisoner could Master of. 

tb. To take possession of. Obs. (? nonce-use.) 
x8a6 J. F. Cooper Mohicans xxv,The Hurons would follow 
up our trail, and master our scalps. 

7. To address by the style of * master’, nonce-use . 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 123 He who hath 

moni enough shalbe rabbied & maistered at euery word. 

Masterable (ma-starab’l), a. [f. Master v. 
+ -able.] Capable of being mastered. 

1882 Proctor Fam. Sci, Stud. 1 Man might believe, .that 
every kind of knowledge is . . inalterable. 
Ma-ster-at-a-rms. Naut. Formerly a warrant- 
officer in the navy appointed to instruct the officers 
and crew of a ship of war in the exercise of small 
arms, and to act as principal police officer on board 
( = Makshal 7 b), but now a first- class petty officer 
doing duty in the latter capacity only. Also 
iransf, the principal police officer on board a ship 
of the mercantile marine. 

1748 Smollett Bad. Rand, xxix, I was taken prisoner, 
and carried to the poop by the master-at-arms. 1861 Turing 
Crim. Law Navy 53 The Commander-in-Chief appoints 
some person [usually the master-at-arms of the flag-ship) to 
act as provost-marshal. 1890 W, J. Gordon Foundry 74, 
300 cabin passengers, to look after whose comfort and con- 
duct there are employed six dozen stewards,., two masters- 
at-arms, and a surgeon. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 
474 A master-at-arms with a staff of ship's corporals is 
allowed in the larger ships. 

Ma’ster-builder. [Master si A II.] 

1. One who is skilled in the art of building, an 
architect. Chiefly in rhetorical use or fig. context. 

1557 N . T. (Genev.) x Cor. iii. 10 As a skilful master builder 
I haue layd the foundation : and another buyldeth theron. 
1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. Ii. x8.If.we consider the 
ordinary generation of men, the matter is humour: naturall 
heate L as it were the master buylden x6xx Speed Theat. 
Gt. Brit. Pref., So many master-builders having in this 
subject gone before me. 164a Vicars God in Mount (1644) 
39 Our blessed Master-builders in Parliament. 1855 Miss 
Qozm Intuit. Mor. 35 The depth of the foundation shows 
how high the Master-builder will carry his temple. J863 
J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 47 The Egyptians are 
not only master-builders in architecture, but [etc.]. 

2. One who employs workmen in building. 

17x4 Swift Pres. St. AJf. r 10 When a Building is to be 
erected, the Model may be the contrivance only of one 
head j and it is sufficient that the Under-workmen Reordered 
to cut stones into certain shapes, [etc.] : But the several 
Master-builders must have some general Knowledge of the 
Design, without which they can give no orders at all. 1738 
Birch Life Milton in M.’s Wks, (1738) I. 61 Anne [Milton] 
married a Master-Builder. 

8 . Naut. A petty officer formerly employed on 
the construction of ships. 

*799 . Nelson xi Oct. in Nicolas Disp. (1843) IV. 47 My 
directions to the Master-builder relative to the Ships. 
Ma’stercraft. nonce-wd. [f. Master sb. 1 + 
Craft. ] Politic dealing characteristic of a master. 

171 * Hickes Two Treat. Christ. Priesth, (1847) L 140 
There is no more, .priestcraft in the clergy.. than master- 
craft in the father of a family. 


Masterdom (ma'staidsm). [f. Master sbJ + 

-BOM.] 

+ 1. The office of a master or teacher ; the degree 
of master (of divinity). Obs. rare —1 . 

a 1030 Liber Sciniill. xxxii. (1889) 120 Pondus magisterii , 
hefe mtegsterdomes. c 1384 Wyclif Set. IVks, III. 376 What 
cursidenesse is J?is [fora friar] to gete hym a cappeof mays- 
terdome, by preyer of lordis, and grete giftis. 

2. The position of being master ; dominion, ab- 
solute control, supremacy ; + victory in battle. 

In 1755 1 Not in use ’ (J.). 

1473 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 7 When the due off Burgoyn by 
cyvyle bataylle by maisterdom expelled the due of Orlyance 
partie. .owt of Parys cytee. <1x500 Chaucer's Dreme 1784 
And cursed the time that ever slouth Should have such 
masterdome of trouth. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 15 With 
cruell chaufe their courages they whet, The maysterdome of 
each by force to gaine. *603 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 71 Which 
shall to all our Nights, and Dayes to come, Giue solely 
soueraigne sway, and Masterdome. 1636 H. More Enthus. 
Tri. A iij, You are grown a man of strange Master-dome 
over your Passions. 1693 W. FrekeAW. Ess. i. 4 That Body 
of Knowledge that has puzzl’d whole Ages of the wisest, who 
is so weak as to arrogate the Masterdom of it alone to himself? 
1880 Swinburne Stud. Slinks. 26 The stage which he [Mar- 
lowe] wasborn to. .re-create by the might and masterdom 
of his genius. 1886 Blackie What does Hist. Teach i 73 
The masterdom of the Roman Pope. 

+ b. Masterful behaviour. Obs. 

*396 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 46 For Love is free, and led with 
selfe delight, Ne will enforced he with maisterdomeor might. 

+ 3. «*= Mastership. Obs. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 3 Mine Epistle vnto your 
venerable masterdomes. 1589 Pas full's Ret. D iv, May it 
please your Masterdom. x6ox Chettle & Munday Death 
Earl Huntington D2b, Apolloes master doone [ read 
masterdom] I inuocate. 

4. Grand masterdom : the office of grand master. 
176a tr. Busch iug's Syst. Geog. V. 450 The administration 
of the grand masterdom is ever since become a mere title. 

Mastered (ma-soid), ppl. a. [f. Master v. 
+ -ed.] In senses of the vb. 

x56i Morgan Spit. Gentry 111. ix. 112 [He] rescued the best 
of his former mastered french ships. 1693 Dryden Juvenal 
x. 1 51 That Monarch, whom the Master’d World obey. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles hi. xxix. The master’d felon . . gasp’d 
beneath a mortal wound. 1899 J. Caird Univ.Addr. 33 The 
mastered and established facts of knowledge. 

Masterer (ma-stara-r). rare. [f. Master v. + 
-EE k] One who masters or overcomes. 

_ 1607 Hieron Whs. I. 236 Who would thinke that this re- 
jected person.. should be.. the conquerour of Sathan, the 
masterer of death. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 23 (1822) 

I. 184 But oh ! thou Love’s and Nature’s masterer. 

+ Ma'Sterfast, a. Obs. [f. Master sbf + 
Fast a. 4 .] Hound to a master. 

1469 Pas ton Lett. II. 388, 1 wyll not make me mastyrfast 
with my Lord of Nora, c 1320 Bk. Mayd Emlyn 167 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 88 He that is maysterfast..dare not 
ronne and playe. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2373 To day 
maysterfest, to morowe he hath no holde. 1342 Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. 78 b, Whoso hath ones marryed a wife, is., 
in maner half maisterfast. 

Masterful (ma/stuiful), a . [f. Master sb\ 

■k-FUL.] 

1. Of persons (occas. of animals) or their dis- 
positions: Addicted to acting the part of master; 
accustomed to insist on having one’s own way ; 
imperious, self-willed, overbearing. Of actions : 
High-handed, despotic, arbitrary. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 401 Maysterful mod & hy3« pryde 
I hete he am heterly hated here, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 

II. 736 Efoer )jey [husbands] ben ful of lalousye, Or mais- 
terful. 1388 ’Wyclif 2 Place, iv. 27 Sostratus . made, 
maisterful axing [Vulg. exactionem\ — Luke xii. 59 To 
the maistirful axer [Vulg . exact ori\. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
2926 pe Iaylardes . .sayden pat J?ey wolden be gates vp barste, 
And other maystrefull werkus pey wold wyrehe. exsso 
Exam. W. Thorpe in Foxe A.% M. (1383) 333 Though such 
tyrantes be maisterfull and cruel in boasting and manasing. 
1636 Sanderson Ser/n. (1681) II. 33 What a-do there is with 
him, before, .his masterful spirit be soundly subdued. 0x639 
Whateley Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 72 Some children are 
very masterfull and disobedient. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., 
Over-Soul Whs. (Bohn 1884) Lux Yonder masterful cuckoo 
Crowds every egg out of the nest. 1860 Trollope Framley 
P. (1861) III. 193 She was proud and masterful. 1899 J. 
Hutchinson. in Arch. Surg. X. 107 This masterful dis- 
regard of logical thought. 

+ 1). Law. (chiefly Sc.) Of robbers, beggars, 
or their actions : Using violence or threats. Obs . . 
.1361 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 166 For the wranguis, 
violent, injust and maisterfull spolatioun. . 1564 Ibid. 289 
The maisterfull reiff and stowth fra the said Johnne, furth 
of his dwelling hous..of Ixxx scheip. 1383 Ibid. III. 747 
Wandering people, maisterfull beggaris, and utheris. 1747-8 
Act 21 Geo. II, c. 34 § 20 The masterful taking away or 
detaining the same [cattle], 1734 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 
(1809) 307 The slaughter of night-thieves, house-breakers, 
assistants in masterful depredations, or rebels [etc.]. 

+ C. Of natural agencies : Violent, overwhelming. 
13x3 Douglas AEneis v. xiii. 57 Thi self is witnes quhow, 
laitlie, our the laif, Sa maisterfull storme amyd the Libyan 
see Scho raisit sone. 1641 S. Marshall Peace-offering 3 
They are compared to the most masterfull and mercilcsse 
creatures of fire and water. 

+ d. ? Strong in resistance, hard to overcome. Obs. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 159 That land is strait, and 
maisterfull to wyn. 

2. Having the capacities of a master ; qualified 
to command ; powerful and vigorous in rule. 
Formerly sometimes, f having authority, in a 
position to rule {obs.). 


fax 400 Marie Arth. 3414 The ferthe was syr Judas. .The 
maysterfulle Makabee. c 1470 Rauf Coil^ear 442, I haue 
na myster to matche with maisterfull men. 1608 Panke Pal 
of Babel 1 16 Great Marvaile it were that Damasus should 
be. .growne potent, and masterfull over the bishops of the 
East. 1675 A rt Contenim. ill. § 16 Has given us the use of 
reason wherewith to manage that soveraignty, without which 
we had only bin the more masterful sort of brutes. 1890 
Hosmer Anglo-Saxon Freedom 165 What if the occupant 
of the throne.. had been a ruler really good and gifted., 
arbitrary but masterful ? 

absol. 1887 G. Meredith Ballads § P. 141 Errors To be 
by bis young masterful repaired. 

t>. Of language, appearances, etc. : Indicative 
of mastery or controlling power. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 264 A certain trium- 
phant masterful look in his eyes. 1862 ‘ Shirley ’ (J. Skelton) 
Nugat Crit. ix. 375 The masterful words of a great man. 

3. Characterized by the skill that constitutes a 
master; masterly. Now only in somewhat rhetori- 
cal use, with mixture of sense 2 : Characterized by 
commanding power. 

26x3 W. Browne Shepk. Pipe 1. (1614) C4I}, Not might it 
been hid How masterfull a leech he had him kid. 1641 
Milton Animadv. 11. 62 Variety ..erects and rouses an 
auditory, like the masterful running over many chords and 
divisions. 1733 Gent Rippon xi, The most masterful strokes 
engrav’d on Copper. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1 . 128 The manly 
and masterful novels of Sir Walter Scott. 1877 Mrs. Oli- 
ph ant Makers Flcr. I ntrod. , The same masterful hand which 
carved the lovely anguish of the Dawn. 1883 Ruskin Art 
of Eng. ii. (1884) 65 Whether pleasing or displeasing to your 
taste they are entirely masterful. 

Masterfully (ma'starfuli), adv. [f. Master- 
ful a. + -LYk] In a masterful manner (see the adj.). 

1388 Wyclif Lev. vi. 2 A soule that synnetb..ethir takith 
maisterfull a thing bi violence, ether makith fals chaleng. 
1437 Act 35 Hen. VI in Bolton Slat. Irel. (1621) 24 They 
doe.. masterfully take their goods without any pity. 1363 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 238 Violentlie, maisterfullie 
and unjustliereft. .and takin. a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. 
Rhem . N. T. (1618) 83 Peters [heart] . . was so masterfully 
holden by the spirit of God. 121670 Spalding Troub.Chas.I 
(1829) 24 [They] took some money frae Mr. Robert Jameson 
..violently and masterfully. _ 1693 Humfrey Mediocria 39 
The Masterfully Learned Bishop Forbs. 1883 A. Forbes 
in 19th Cent. Oct. 723 That reproach Britain strove cal- 
lously and masterfully to perpetuate. 1899 T. M. Ellis 
Three Cat’ s-eye Rings 29 ‘I’ll take it to her’, shouted Polryn, 
laying hold of it masterfully. 

Masterfulness (marstaifulnes). [f. Master- 
ful a. + -ness.] The quality of being masterful. 

<1x386 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 314 That imperious 
maisterful nesse which nature giues to men aboue women. 
1880 Daily Tel. 22 Nov., He had held, .the two great law 
offices, .with unmatched felicity of language and masterful- 
ness in opinion. 1893 xg th Cent. Jan. 47 Masterfulness long 
survives mastery. 

f Ma*sterheacL Obs. rare. [f. Master sbf + 

-HEAD.] =MASTERHOOD. 

1382 Wyclif Rev. Prol., That to men not knowende desyr 
of seching be set, and to men sechende frut of trauaile, and 
to God the doctrine of maisterhed be kept. 

Masterhood (ma stsihuid). [f. Master sbJ 
+ -HOOD.] The condition or quality of being a 
master. + Good masterhood : patronage. 

CX4S4 Paston Lett. I. 284 Thankyng you.. of your gret 
jentylness and good maystyrhod shewyd on to me. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia 1.(1590) 33 Who. .(like to childish maisters) 
thinke their masterhood nothing, without doing iniury to 
them, who [etc.]. 1637 Earl Monm. tr. Malvezzi's Romulus 
tjf Tarquin 138 A little master-hood seemes enough where 
there is none at all. 1864 D. W. Thompson Daydreams 
Schoolm. 289 My masterhood slipt off me like a loose robe. 

T\ - S\ F TUrtwA if- r-4- n.A. .. J 


for the masterhood of a Tischendorf. 

Mastering (ma-sturii)), vbl. sb. Also 6 mas- 
tringe, 8 -ing. [f. Master v. + -im k] 

1. The action of the verb Master. 

1654 tr. Martini's Cong. China 37 Considering at how dear 
a rate he had bought the mastering of that City. 1740 J. 
Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 139 As much Time., will be 
requisite for the mastering of them, as was. employed upon 
the Historians. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 71 His life 
was one long mastering of difficulty after difficulty. 

2. spec, in Dyeing and Tanning (see Master v. 3 ). ' 
Hence concr. a kind of lye made of lime or other 
astringent and used by tanners. Also at t rib. as 
mastering-trough . 

c 1460 E, £. Misc. (Warton Cl.) 89 For the masterynge, ge 
moste caste owte goure olde flote of goure maderynge. 1333 
Reg, True-hearted Eng. (Shaks. Soc.) 3 The best wodde that 
our dyars oceupye is masterynge. 1586 Will J. Palfrye, 
llminster. My mastringe troughe, beames, working irons 
and all other workinge tooles belonging to my occupation of 
a tanner. 1797 Encycl. Bril. (ed. 3) XVIII. 307/1 They 
[skins] are put into a pit of water impregnated with pigeon 
dung (called a grainer or mastring) forming a strong alkaline 
ley. 1802 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 454, To beam or work green 
hides and skins out of the mastering or drench. 1823 J. 
N icholson Operat. Mechanic Gloss., Mastering. . Prepara- 
tion of lime used by tanners. 

Mastering (ma'stariq), ppl. a. [f. Master v. 
■+ -ing k] That masters, subdues, or controls. +Of 
an army, a garrison : Superior in force (obs.). 

X590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 2 Her white Palfrey, having 
conquered The maistring raines out of her weary wrest. 
1396 — Hymne Heav. Beautie 214 Ne could that Painter 
(had he lived yet) . . Have purtrayd this, for all his mais- 
tring skill. 1399 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy 
Soc.) 33 , 1 could.. Carry a maistering eye vpon my maide. 
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1603 Florid Montaigne (1634) 462 Yet must not shee be ] 
Sterne, mastring, imperious and importunate. 1633 G. Her- 
bert Temple , Ch. Porch xviii, Some great estates provide, 
but doe not breed A mastr’ing minde. 1694 S. Johnson 
Notes Past. Let. Bp. Burnet 1. 58 Moses's Serpent was the i 
Mastering Serpent and destroyed theirs. 1711 in 10 th Rep. , 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 169 Could it be imagined that . . a | 
mastering garrison, would surrender without a blow. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea II. 499 That Causeway battery which, 
until it was touched by the mastering key, had barred the 
mouth of the Pass. 1897 R. H. Story Apostolic Min. Scott. 
Ch. viii. 291 The mastering passion. 

fb. Mastering vein = Master- veie. Obs. 

1603 Drayton Idea, ‘As in some countries' , First make 
incision on each maistring vaine. 

Master-key. a key that will open a number , 
of different locks, each of which has its own key 
that will not open any of the rest. Also //f. 

1376 J. Dee Gen. <$• Rare Mem. (1577) 8 This Pety Nauy 
Royall is thought to be the onely Maister Key wherewith 
to open all Locks. 168S Plot Staffordsh. 376 The Keys 
shall neither of them open each others lock, yet one Master- 
key shall open them all. 1748 Hartley Ohserv. Man i.iii. 
352 A Master-key for unlocking the Mysteries in .the Con- 
stitutionofnaturalBodies. tSzx Scott Nenilxv.xxin, Janet., 
had a master-key which opened the postern-door. 1872 O. W. 
Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. ix. (1885) 233 These same yellow 
disks are the master-keys that let one in. 1882 Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 748/2 The owner. . may have one master-key that 
will open them all. 

Masterless (ma/starles), a. [f. Master sb. 1 
and (sense 2 ) v. + -less.] 

1. Having no master. Of animals : Deprived of 
a controlling hand or influence. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 11131 pai mellit with the mirmydons, 
pat maisturles were, c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 881 
Full lothe they were to be [printed he] mastyrles. c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4192 Many a feire stede went a-stray 
Mastirles that same day. .1390 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 19 His 
silver shield, now idle, maisterlesse. a 1600 Flodden F. iv. 
(1664) 34 And many a servant masterless. 1673 Lady's. Call, 

1. ii. § 12 God sets not the same value upon their [widows] 
being masterless, which some of them do. x686 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 2196/1 The Grand Signior. .has. .turned loose his Grey- 
hounds to run up and down the streets Masterless. 1834 
James J. Mansion Hall xiv, The Count’s horse, masterless 
and foaming, darted in to the courtyard. 1870MORRIS Earthly 
Par. I. 11. 582 Yielded towns were set aflame; For all the 
land was masterless. 1887 C. T. Martin in Diet. Nat. 
Biog. IX. 59/2 Being again left masterless, he [Carew] went 
over to the enemy’s camp. 

b. In i6-i7th c. statutes, etc., used to designate 
one who has no reputable means of living ; vagrant, 
vagabond. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 1471 in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 279 Like maysterles men 
away thay wente. 1330 Palsgr. 563/2 , 1 loyter a , an ydell 
or masterlesse person dothe. 1533 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 25 
Such ruffelers .as. .shall frequent hunt or loyter masteries 
and out of seruice. 1333 Act 24-3 Ph. 4- Mary c. 16 § 1 
Watermen.. for the most parte been masteries men. 1626 
in to th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 474 All idle and 
maisterlesse personnes and such others as shall not finde 
maisters or men of quallitie to undertake for them. _ 1631 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xviii. 94 That dissolute condition of 
masterlesse men. 1720 Strype Stow's Snrv. (1734) II. v. 
xxx. 535/1 Valiant and sturdy rogues and masterless men. 
*88x Shorthouse J. Inglesant I. xvii, A number of vagrant 
and masterless people. 

*t* 2. That cannot be mastered ; ungovernable. Obs. 
1619 W. Sclater Expos, x Thess. (1630) 290 Their power 
masterlesse on earth, makes them forget that they also haue 
a Master and Judge in heauen. 1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. it. xiii. (1739) 74 The King, .yielded up his Power to 
his Queen, (a masterless and proud woman). *687 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2275/2 The flame grewat last masterless. 1767 G. 
White Selborne, To Pennant vii, Such vast heath-fires are 
lighted up, that they often get to a masterless head. 

Hence Ma’sterlessne^ss. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1867) 476 For Johnson to 
make such, a parade of masterlessness as he does by prefix- 
ing these lines to the Rambler. 

+ Ma’sfcerllke, 0 . and adv. Obs. [f. Master 
sb .1 + -like.] a. adj. Resembling a master, or what 
pertains to a master; despotic, autocratic, sovereign; 
authoritative, magisterial ; exhibiting masterly 
ability or skill, b. adv. In a * masterlike * manner. 

? a 1500 Chester PI., Harrowing Hell (Shaks. Soc.) II. 75 
Who is he.. That so maisterlike comes us amonge. 1380 
Ord. Prayer in Liturg. Sertt, Q. Eliz. (1847) 573 Servants 
are become master-like, and fellows with Masters. 1581 J. 
Bell Haddon’s Anew. Osor. 240 Agaynst this Masterlyke 
sentence I will set downe the opinion of Basile. 1637 Earl 
Monm. tr. Malvezzls Romulus <J- Tarquin 294 He who 
writ of so many things, and writ so masterlike in all. 1641 
Sir F. Wortley Truth Asserted 5 Not exercising a master- 
like or Kingly command. .. 1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinis 
Adxds.fr, Parnass. 1. xliii. (1674) 58 He would teach.. how 
to repulse the wrestlers..; and other excellent master- like 
tricks. 1665-6 Pepys Diary 23 Feb., I begin to doubt the 
picture . . is not of his making, it is so master-like. 

Masterliness (ma'starlines). [f. Masterly 

0 . 4- -ness.] The quality of being masterly. 

X721 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II, 590 He can lay claim to little 
masterliness in eloquence, who knows not how to handle his 
subject elegantly. 1838 J. Sterling Ess., etc. (1848) I. 243 
The thorough masterliness of the style. 1865 Ch. Times 
21 Oct. 332/2 Lord Palmerston,, submitted his natural good 
judgement to the pretended masterliness of him with the 
phylacteries, 

Masterling (ma'stajliij). Also dial, mais- 
ter lin’. [f. Master j3.J + -ling 1 .] 

+ 1. One who has the power of a master; a con- 
queror, a chief. Obs. 


ci zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. T13 Tollite portas , principes, 
nestras. .30 maisterlinges of Jiesternesse openeft ijiwer gaten. 

13 . . K. A Us. 400 Y have bygete on the a kyng That schal beo 
Phelippes maisterlyng. a 1400-50 A lexander 481 A proude 
feste of princes & dukis, With maisterlingis of Messadone. 

2. As diminutive : A petty master. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Maisterlin’, a would-be master, a 
petty master. x88o L. Fagan Sir A. Pattizzi I. 52 Your 
most benign petty masterling’s lawful authority. 

Masterly (ma-stoili), a. [t. Master j ^. 1 + 

-ly i.] 

+ 1. Belonging to, characteristic of, or resembling 
a master or lord ; usually in bad sense, arbitrary, 
despotic; imperious, overbearing, domineering. Obs. 

1531-2 Latimer Let. in Foxe A . 4 M. (1583) 1750 The 
Galathians. .were in a quiet trade vnder the dominion of 
maysterly Curates. 1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. (1634) 
Pref., They stablished . . so many canons, so many masterly 
[F. magistrates ] determinations, without any word of God. 
a 1618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari, (1628) 43 It was a proud and 
maisterly speech of the Duke. 1643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 
1851 IV. 188 It gives place to maisterly power, for the 
Maister might take away from an Hebrew servant the wife 
which hee gave him. 1649 — Eikon. v. ibid. III. 370 He 
told them with a maisterly Brow, that [etc.]. 1667 Dryden 

Sir Martin Mar-all iv. i. You are a saucy, masterly com- 
panion ; and so I leave you. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 

1 Tim. ii. 11 Let them [women], .not be over-talkative and 
masterly. 1766 Entick London I. 277 If he had been ap- 
prized of his masterly behaviour. 

2. Of persons, their qualities, actions, etc. : Re- 
sembling or characteristic of a master or skilled 
workman ; skilfully exercised or performed. 

Masterly inactivity : see Inactivity b. 

1666 Dryden Acc. Ann. Mirab. Wks, (Globe) 40 When 
action or persons are to be described . . bow masterly are the 
strokes of Virgil ! 1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 2 We must 
expect nothing from Him, but what is masterly and great. 
17x3 Gay Guardian No. 149 r 6 You may see the masterly 
hand of a painter in three or four swift strokes of his pencil. 
1773 Mrs. Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) II. 149 , 1 do not 
wish your knowledge to be exact and masterly. 1804 Med. 
Jrnl. XII. 174 The small, but masterly work of Le Dran 
on Gun-shot Wounds. 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbjeo- 
mania 139 note. She has blended truth with fiction in a 
masterly way. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 
II. iii. 68 The thought is masculine and the expression 
masterly. 1880 M c Carthy Own Times IV. 1 . 61 The 
speeches themselves were masterly as mere literary produc- 
tions. 

3. Masterly lode (in Mining) : a main lode. Cf. 

master lode, Master 25 a. 

1880 Pioneer Mining Co., Lint., Del. Prospectus 1 It is 
traversed, .by a powerful masterly lode. 1893 B. Scott in 
Westm. Gaz. x8 Nov. 4/1 A shaft has been sunk. .on a 
strong masterly lode, many feet in thickness. 

Masterly (ma - sta.ili), adv. [f. Master ji . 1 + 
-LY ^.] In a masterly manner. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 847 Y will nou3t bis matere maistrely 
auouen. a 1400-50 Alexander 228 Haile, modi qwene of 
Messidoyne he maister-like said, c 1410 Lydg. Reas. Sens. 
2396 He kan .. Maisterly revel and Daunce, Pipe and floyte 
lusteiy. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Wks. <Grosart)_V._233, 

I might enamill and hatch ouer this deuice more artificially 
and masterly. i6xx Shaks. Wint. T. v. iii. 66 Masterly 
done : The very Life seemes warme vpon her Lippe. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archil. II. 62 They are masterly wrought. 
1887 Hissey Holiday on Road 382 Its wooden gables . . 
showed how masterly they had been carved of old. 

Master-man (m a- storm sen), [f. Master sb?- 
+ Man sb. 1 - Cf. MDu. meeslerman.] 

+ 1. A chief, leader (chiefly Ac.). Obs. 

13. . S. Erkenwolde 201 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881)270, 
I was committed & made a mayster-monehere Tosyttevpone 
sayd causes, c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints v. ( Johannes ) 402 He. . 
vent j>an to steric thefis, . .pare master man jmi .sone hyra 
mad. 1424 Sc. Acts Jas. I (18x4) II. 8/1 pe quhilk sail be 
haldyn Dekyn or maister man oure pe layff. C1470 Henry 
iVallace iv. 87 The maistir man with sa gud will straik he 
[etc.]. 1616 Orkney Witch Trial in ’Dz\ye\\ Darker Suferst. 
Scot. (1834) 536 Ane great number of fairie men mett her 
[together with] a maister man. 

It), dial. ‘ The head of a household or family, 
a husband’ (E. D. D.). 

1883 Hall Caine Shadow Crime I. x. 208 Towards nine 
the ‘ maister men ' of Wythburn began to arrive. Ibid. xiii. 
291 The ‘ maister men , . made their way . . to the village inn. 
2. a. A person skilled in some art or craft. 
(Cf. Misterman, with which this word was perh. 
sometimes confused.) Obs. exc. Hist. Tb. An em- 
ployer of work-people. 

c 1230 Gen. Ex. 664 To maken a tur, wel he3 & strong, . 
Twelwe and sexti men woren Sor-to, Meister men for to 
maken it so. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1599 All maister men pat 
on molde dwellis. 1825 Bentham Offic. Apt. Maximized, 
Indie. (1830J 39 Not a farthing even given to the hapless 
masterman. 1898 Taunton Eng. Black Monks 1 . 94 Among 
its monks were to be found master-men. 

Master-mason. [See Master 24 d.] 

1. A mason who designs and carries out building 
in stone or who employs workmen to shape and fit 
stonework. 

1428 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 6 Mason’s weages 
with maistre mason’s rewarde ^5 9 2. 1560 Pilkington 
Expos. Aggeus (1562) 53 In buyldinges there bee maister 
masons ana carpenters which do devise the worke. 1697 G. 
Dallas Syst. Stiles 11, 89 Gifts to be the King’s Master- 
Printer, Master-Mason, Master-Wright, Bower, Sclater [etc.]. 
1729 Fenton Obseru. Waller’s Poems 30 Stone, who was 
master-mason to King Charles I. 

2. A fully qualified freemason, who has passed 
the third degree. 


[c 1430 Freemasonry (Halil w.) 15 The maystermason moste 
be fuT securly Bothe stedefast, trusty, and trwe.] 1723 
J. Andrews & Dehaguuers Constit. Free-Masons 10 
Though there were employ’d about it no less than 3,600 
Princes, or Master-Masons, to conduct the Work according 
to Solomon’s Directions. 1737 S. Prichard Masonry Dis- 
sected (ed. 7) 25 Q. Are you a Master-Mason? A. I am ; 
try me, prove me, disprove me if you can. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 624/2 Having voted the oldest master-mason 
then present into the chair, constituted themselves a grand- 
lodge. 

t Masterous, a. Obs. In 7 maistrous. [f. 
Master sb? + -ous.] Characteristic of a master. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. 5 Must we learne from Canons 
and quaint Sermonings . . to wreath an Enthymema with 
maistrous dexterity ? 

Masterpiece (ma-stsrpfs). [f. Master sb? 

+ Piece sb. 

Prob. after Du. meesterstuk or G. meister stuck, which 
occurs much earlier, and primarily denoted the piece of work 
by which a craftsman gained from his guild the recognized 
rank of 1 master Cf. the following examples (in the former 
of which the Du. word appears in an adapted form) : — 

1579 Aberdeen Reg. (Spalding Cl.) II. 34Quhill theperson 
creven to be admitut free of his craft first compone with the 
said deinis of gild, .the niaisterstik of the person to be ad- 
mittit being exhibit. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wxirtz’ Surg. 1. ix. 37 
Taylors, .suffer none to set up his Trade, unless he have 
made first his Master-piece (orig. sain Meisterstikk',] 

1. A production of art or skill surpassing in ex- 
cellence all others by the same hand ; also, in 
wider sense, a production of masterly skill ; a con- 
summate example of some department of art or 
skill, or fl/some particular kind of excellence. 

In early use, often applied to man as the ‘ masterpiece ’ of 
God or Nature. 

x6xo Markham (title) Markhams Maister-peece. Or, What 
doth a Horse-man lacke. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 60 
Beeing now to dissolue this goodly frame of Nature, and to 
take in pieces this Maisterpiece. 1617 Janna Ling. To 
Prince, This maisterpeece of curious schollership. 1633 
Quari.es Embl. n. vi. (1718) 87 Man isheav’n’s Master-piece. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 253 P 5 A very fine Poem, I mean 
The Art of Criticism, which . .is_a Master-piece in its kind. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. viii, This is indeed a master- 
piece of assurance. X756-7 Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 268 
A crucifixion, by Guido Rheni, which is extremely admired 
as a real master-piece. 1790 Mme. D’Arblay Diary Oct., 
One letter 1 have from him [Dr. Johnson] that is a master- 
piece of elegance and kindness united. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1. I. 5 The master-pieces of Sophocles, of De- 
mosthenes, and of Plato. Ibid. ii. 259 Speeches which., 
were remembered as master-pieces of reasoning, of wit, and 
of eloquence. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Evr. ix. (1894) 203 
Some masterpiece in painting. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cony, 
(1876) IV. xvii. 54 It was the master-piece of William’s policy 
of outward legality. 

f "b. A person’s greatest achievement ; an action 
of masteily ability. Obs. 

1603 B. Jonson Volpone v. i, Here, we must rest ; this Js 
our maister-peice ; We cannot thinke to goe beyond this. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. it. iii. 71 Confusion now has made his 
Master-peeee, 2634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 209 It 
is expedient to shew a Master-peece of state, to give reputa- 
tion to the present current of affaires. 170a Eng , Theo- 
phrast. 113 ’Tis a court master-piece to draw chestnuts out 
of the fire with other People’s fingers, ai 713 Burnet Own 
Time (1724) 1.254 It was certainly the master- piece of King 
Charles’s life : And, if he had stuck to it, it would have 
been both the strength and the glory of his reign. 

+ 2. The most important feature, or the chief 
excellence, of a person or thing. Obs. 

x6t2 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 282 This is the Maister- 
piece, and most excellent part, of the worke of Reformation. 
1641 R. Brooke Eng, Episc. 72 Wee come to Ordination ;. . 
This is the main and Master-piece of all Episcopacy. 1644 
Milton Educ. Wks. 1738 I. 140 What Decorum is, which 
is the grand master-piece to observe. 1647 Clarendon Hist, 
Reb. in. § 81 His learning in the law being his master- 
piece. Ibid, vnt § 9 Beating up of quarters was his master- 
piece. 1697 G. Dallas Syst. Styles m, Ep. Ded., Experi- 
ence, (the great Master-peice of Humane Things). 

8 . The original or main piece. rare~K 
1823 E. Hewlett Cottage Comforts i. 4 Their clothes 
were so patched, that it was hard to tell which was the 
master-piece. 

't Master-prize. Obs. Also master’s prize. 

= Masterpiece 1 , 1 b. 

x6cq Dekker Honest Wh, x. x. G4b, Nay, let me alone 
to play my maister, prize [r/c : the speaker is an apprentice 
disguised as his master]. 1607 B. Barnes Devils Charter 
ip. 'v. F x b, Now Frescobaldi play thy masters _ prize. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 414 In criticall euacuations & 
in notable Maister-prises of Nature. 1621 Quarles Argalus 
4- P, (1678) 68 Mischief, that now was bent to play Upon 
the Stage her studied master-prize. 1624 Middleton Game 
at Chess in. i. 2x3 Some notable masterprize of roguery This 
drum strikes up for. a 1635 Randolph Poems Wks. (1875) 
643 Thus have I finish'd beauty’s master-prize. 1633 A. 
Wilson Ja$, I 26 It behoved him to play his Master-prize 
in the Beginning. 

+ Master-root. Obs. 

1. The main root of a plant. 

*578 Lyte Dodoens vi. vi. 664 Two or three foote from the 
principall or maister roote. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 513 
The more., safe way.. was rather to cut the stocke and 
maister Root. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Vivacious, 
They are obliged to take some [Roots]away,..todisburthen 
the Master- Root of them. 

2. = Masterwort. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelheueVs Bk. Physicke 221/2 Inlikesorte 
is also verye good heervnto the Masterroote. 

Mastership (ma'staijip). Forms: see Master 
sb. 1 and -ship. [Cf. G. meisterschaft.] 
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MASTERY. 


1 , The condition of being a master or ruler ; \ 
■dominion, rule, ascendancy, control. 

1387-8 T. tlsic Test Love 11. Hi. (Skeat! L 40 Whan these 
.sely women .. belevenycmr worries .. than graunt[en] they 
to you their hertes, . . wherthrough their liberte in maystre- , 
ship that they tofom had is thralled, c 1440 A Ipk. Tales * 
248 per pe son hathe a reule, or a uiaisterslmpp, or a goner- \ 
nans abotvn |>e fadur. 1548 Patten Exp. Scot. Pre£ b vij, ! 
Yet seke we not the mastership of you, but the felowship. ; 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. jocxviii. (1739) 58 The ’ 
great men . . hereby lost . . the mastership of the Life or ' 
Death of the meaner sort 1683 Kennktt tr. Erasni. on \ 
Folly (1709) 44 The other ... is indeed the most slavish of j 
serving men, in being subject to the mastership of lust and ; 
sensuality. 1816 Scott Uld Mort.xXm, He at once exerted ; 
that mastership over his heated, .imagination letc.]. 1894 f 
Daily Lems 15 Nov. 5/3 That mastership . . which the sea j 
has always conferred upon its unquestioned rulers. ! 

b. Mastery, ‘ upper hand ? Oh. j 

*573 Twyne FEneid xu. N n ij, When contention fallestwo ; 

mightie Bulles betwixt,.. That for dominion euermore, and ' 
mastershippe do trie. 1641 Bust Farm. Bks. (Surtees) .123 j 
They [swannes] beginne to strive for the mastershippe j 
about Ladye day. . 1727 Philip Quarli (yBi 6 ) 28 An animal i 
- .as big as himself, kept him a great while struggling for i 
mastership. 1829 Elackw . Mag. XXVI. 282 Whatever i 
were the force and power of these feelings, it was not now i 
the time to let them get the mastership. I 

c. The authority of a master or teacher. j 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 135 So long as ! 

the child shalbe ...vnder maistership in schole. a 1603 T. : 
Cartwright Conftd. RJiem. N. T. 1x6x8) 2gg_They were ; 
taught of the Holy Ghost, through the immediate Master- 
ship or Doctorship of Christ. 1863 Bushnicll Vicar. Sacr, 
Introd. (186S) 15 The immense following that has accepted 
his masteiship. 

2 . The office, function, or dignity of a ‘master’, 
or the term of office of a master, in any of the 
official applications of that title. 

1453 Rolls of Partt. V. 316/1 The Maisterships of oure 
Forest of Simonswode, and of owe Parkes of Croxtath. 
*309 Barclay Skyp of Folys (1570) P ,* vj, But if that any one 
be in suche maner case That he will chalenge the master- 
ship fro me [etc.]. 1391 A. Nowell in Lett. Lit. Men 

(Camden) 87 The quietness of St. John’s College durying 
hys Mastershyppe there. 1609 Cakleton Let. 8 June in 
Court tf Times jfas. I, I. 98, I hear Sir Ralph Win wood 
aims at a Mastership of Requests. 1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1659) 1 . 323 The chief Mastership of that Order. 1721 Land. 
Gaz. No. 5918/1 The Pope’s Bulls for the Great Mastership 
of St. Lazarus. 1873 Sat. Rev. 9 Aug. 163/1 The Mastership 
of the Rolls has been offered to the Attorney-General. 1882 
Society 18 Nov. 6/2 He has accepted the Mastership of the 
Pau Foxhounds. 1891 Law Times X'G, 419/2 A mastership 
in lunacy. 

H nonce-use, The district ruled by a ‘ master 
1707 1 title) [tr. from Sp,] A Journal of the Siege of San 
Matheo, Capital of the Mastership of the Military Order 
ofMontesa. 

b. The position of a master in or of a school. 

1806 H. K. White Lei. to Sister 23 June, The mastership 
of the school must beheld by a clergyman. 1814 G. Har- 
dinge Let. in Nichols Lit. Anecd. iZthC. (1814) VIII. 544 
Dr. Sumner vacated the Upper-mastership of Eton. 1881 
Masson in Macm. Mag. XLV. 76 The Annan mathematical 
mastership lasted about two years, 
f 3 . with possessive pron. : The personality 
of a master. Often abbreviated M. (See also 
Maship.) Obs. 

1440 in Finchale Priory (Surtees) 72 Whilk mater at the 
raverence of jowr xnaystership is fulfillid. 1328 Skelton 
Magnyf. 1853, 1 pray God your maystershyp to sane. 1533 
Frith A nsw. More D vij b, And where hys mastershyp 
aJleageththis texteforthe Sacrament that [etc.]. xsoxShakss. 
Two Gent. in. i.280 How now Signior Launce ? whatnewes 
with your Mastership ?_ 1391 in Thanesyf Cawdor (Sptd&ing 
Cl.) 199 For vij quarterisof Londun claith to be your maister- 
chip cott and breikis. Ibid., Stiffing gray to your M. 
douhlat. 41622 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton 1. ii. No 
Gentleman,!, Mr. Thorney j spare the Mastership, call me 
by my name, John Carter. 

1 4 . Good mastership: patronage, protection. Obs. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 37, 1 beqwethe to William Clop- 
ton, ..my best gypcer,,,for a tookne he vowcbesaf in tyme 
comyng to slewe his good raaijtershepe to my wiL 1463 
Pasion Lett. 11 . 199, I shall ly stille m pryson. .wxthoute 
your good maisterchippe shewed to me at this tyme. 

5 . The skill or knowledge constituting a master. 
1607 Shaks. Cor, iv. L 7 Common men could beare, That 
when the Sea was cal me, all Boats alike Shew’d Mastership 
in floating. 1662 Gerbier Princ. 42 The Grecians ana 
Romans (who have shown their Master-ship in them 
[Triumphall Arches]). 1726 Dies. Dumpling 20 The greatest 
Mastership in Cookery is requir’d to make the Pudding 
Palatable. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. ii. Mastership in 
tongue-fence ; this is the quality of qualities. 

£. Mastery, thorough knowledge (of a subject). 
a 1697 Aubrey Lives (1898) I. no Fie 3$ much beholding 
to him for his mastership of that language. 1883 American 
VII. 184 A mastership of the technicalities of their work. 

_ e. The status or degree of a recognized master 
(in a craft, a university, etc.). 

1688 True Spirit of Popery 44 They rendred all Arts and 
Trades almost inaccessible to the Protestants, by the diffi- 
culties of arriving to the Mastership of them. 1831 Sir W, 
Hamilton _ Discuss. (1853) 410 To commence student in 
Medicine, it is necessary to have obtained a Mastership In 
Arts.. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. xu. i, An honourable Master- 
ship In Cordwamery. 

8 , The existence of ‘ masters ’ or employers as the 
characteristic of a form of industrial organization. 

1868 Ruskin Time <$■ Tide (1872) 6 The points at issue, in 
the comparison of this system with that of mastership, are 
by no means hitherto frankly stated. . *886 Pall Mall G. 
29 Nov. 12/1 After a detailed description of the results Of 


.mastership and the effect machinery has had on the labour ' 
market. .Mr. Morris spoke of the upper class. 

7 . hist. A body of master workmen ; agnfld. rare. \ 
1822 Ranken Hist. France IX. x. i. 178 A third [decree] 
dissolved the corporations and masterships of towns. j 

Master-singer (ma-staisirpi). Now some- j 
what rare. Anglicized form of Meistersinger. ■ 
1810 Weber Metr. Rom. III. 335 In the time of the 1 
Mastersingers, a second German poem was written.. 1871 " 
Longf. Wayside Inn It. Cobbler of Hagenau ii, While, yet 
the Master-singers filled The noisy workshop . . With various J 
melodies and rhymes. 

Master-spring (ina'sto-tsprii]'), ? Obs. [See 
Master sbf 25 a.] = Mainspring 2 (figf). 

as 586 Sidney Arcadia m. (1390) 237b, Knowing them 
[his men] to be the. .master-spring las it were) which makes 
all the rest to stir. 1682 Drvden& Lee Dk. Guise v.iii. You 
are the master-spring that moves our fabric. 3784 Cowper 
Task iv. 203 The slope of faces, . .(As if one master-spring 
controli’d them all) Relax'd into a universal grin. *816 F, H. 
Naylor Hist. Germany 1 . 1. ix. 348 Religion undoubtedly 
formed the master-spring of all his actions. 1835 J. H. 
Newman Par. Scrm. (1837) I. xxii. 331 The one master 
spring of their whole course of life for the future. 

Master-stroke (ma-stnistiduk). [See Master 
sb?- 25 a, Cf. <j. meisterslreich .] 

1 . A masterly line or touch (in painting, etc.) ; 
also transf 

1679 Dkyden Tr. 4- Cr. Prol. 14 In this my rotigh-drawn 
play you shall behold Some Master-strokes. 1784 Cowper 
Task 11. 398, 1 would trace His master-strokes, and draw from 
his design. 

2 . A masterly exertion of skill ; a surpassingly 
skilful act (of cunning, diplomacy, policy, etc.) ; 
one’s cleverest move or device. (Cf. F. coup de 
mail re.) 

1711 W, King tr. Maude's Ref. Politics ii. 39 In these 
masterstrokes of state, the thunderbolt falls before the noise 
of it is heard. 1712 Blackmore Creat. vi. 695 The. .stupen- 
dous Art, And Master-strokes in each Mechanick Part. 1762- 
71 H. Walpole I 'ertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 87 The 
steeple .. is a master-stroke of absurdity. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man 1. i, There’s my master-stroke. I haveresolved 
not to refuse her. 1823 Cobbett Rur. Rides (18S5) L 404 
This was a master-stroke on the part of France. 1849 
Thackeray Lett. 4 Sept,, A master-stroke of diplomacy. 

t Master-vein.. Obs. [See Master sb.i 25 a,] 

1 . One of the great veins or arteries of the body ; 
spec, applied to the saphena and perh. to the carotid 
artery or the jugular vein. 

41400 Laud Troy Bh. 12604 He schet And hit te him in 
his gorget, That it ^ede thorow his pesayn And cut in-two 
his mayster-veyn. 14. . Voc. in Wr. Whicker 632/8 Sopheua, 
the mayster vayne. 1494 Fabyan Chron. V11. 300 At Yorlce 
[Jews] to the notnbre of .cccc. & mo, cutte theyr mayster 
veynys & bled to deth. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici Introd. 36 
One of the Master- Veins breaking, all the Blood in his Body 
emptied it self out at his Mouth. 

fig. 1647 Trapp Marrow Gd. Authors in Comm, Ep. 732 
The venome of originall lust, the master-vein wherein is 
Atheisme. 1677 Gilpin Demand. (1867) 241 By some called 
the master- vein of our original corruption. 

*[f slang phrase. 

1592. Greene Dispnt. Conny-c, C ih, My faire daughter 
was hit on the master vaine and gotten with childe. 

2. A principal vein in a mine. 

1670 Petrus Fodinse Reg. 42 For, say they, when we 
approach to the Master-vein of a Mine ..they usuallie here 
knocking. 

Master -work (ml'starwmk). {See Master 
sb.i 25 a. C£ G. meistei-werk.] 

1 . An action or procedure of chief importance. 

c*6o6 Daniel On Death of Erie of Devon. 216 That 

famous seige, the Master-worke of all. 1719 Young Re- 
venge 11, My next care is to hasten these new nuptials, And 
then my master-works begin to play. 1719 London & Wise 
Compl. Card. vi. 309 The Master Work of Gardening, which 
is Pruning. 

2 . A work of pre-eminent merit ; a masterpiece. 
1617 Moryson riin.i. 4 A..Clocke, in the top whereof is 

a picture,.. which Painters esteeme a master worke. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 305 There wanted yet the Master work, 
the end Of all yet don. 1789 Gibbon Autobiog. (1834) 13 
Mr, Law’s master-work, the Serious Call, is still read. *843 
J. A. Smith Product. Farming {ad d) 56 The flowers — 
appear as the master-work of Nature in the vegetable king- 
dom. 1880 Swinburne Stud. Shaks. 74 Being thus, as he 
is, the English masterwork of Shakespeare’s hand, 
f 3 . Amain channel for draining or irrigation. Obs. 
1652 Blith Eng. Improv. Irnpr. : ix. fed. 2) 54 Then must 
not of necessity all the Out-lets or Mouths of all the Master- 
work, and Sluces, and Water-gates be widened ? *789 T. 
Wright Meth. Watering Meadows (1790) 47 The master- 
work which waters the highest. , part of the land. 

Masterwort (ma-staiwzut). [f. Master rAi 
+ Wort sb., after G, meisterwurz', tbe same sense 
is expressed by the 16th c. L, name imperatoria, 
but the reason for the appellation is not clear.] 
a. The umbelliferous plant Peucedanum (fm- 
peratoria) Ostruthium, formerly cultivated as a 
pot-herb, and used in medicine, b. Applied to 
other genera, as Astrantia (Black Masterwort) ; 
the goutweed, FEgopodium Podagrariet (English or 
Wild Masterwort) ; and the American plants An- 
gelica atropurpurea and Heradeum lanatum. 

1548 Turner FTames of Herbes (E.D.S.) 61 Tlieseedeof 
pilletory of Spayne called masterwurt. 1568 — Herbal m. 36 
It were best to call it after the Duche Maisterwort. The 
Physicianes of Ttalye call it Imperatoriam. 1378 Lyte Do, 
doens 11. cix. 300 The seconde Imperatoria, or wylde Master- 


wort. 1579 Langham Card. Health {1633] 474 The wilda 
master-wort called herbe Gerard. 1397 Gkkarde Herbal 
xi. ccclxii. 828 Astrantia nigra ; ... it may be called blacks 
Masterwoort. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 141 One drain 
of root of Masterwort. 1715 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 239 Great black Masterwort. 1798 Morse A iticr. 
Gt og. I..189 Angelica, or American Masterwort (Angelica lu- 
eia’a). 1847 Darlington A tuer. Weeds § Useful PI. (i860) 
148 Woolly Henicieum ... Masterwort, 186 6 Treas. Lot. 
724/2 Masterwort, English, Mgopodinm. 1893 McCarthy 
Red Diamonds II. 42 Masterwort which in earlier, .days 
was known as ‘ the divine remedy’. 

Mastery (ma-stsri). Forms: 3 meistrie, 
mesterie, 3-5 maistri, maistre, 3-7 maistrie, 

4 meistri, majstri, 4-5 maystre, maistrye, 
mastrie, 4-6 maystery, maystry(e, masterye, 
mastri, mt sfcrye, 4-7mastry, 4-7, y dial., mais- 
try, 5 maister, mastre, maiestrie, Sc. maistir, 
5-6 maisfcery, 5-7 masterie, 6 mayster, mays- 
terie, mastere, 6-7 maisterie, 5- mastery, 
[a. OF. maistrie , f. maistre Master sb.l : ef. Sp. 
maesirla , Pg. mestria, It. maestria. 

In Fr. this word was superseded by the parallel formation 
maislrise (now maitrise ), whence ME. Maistrice. From 
its resemblance in sound to the latter, the plural masteries 
occurs in several of the senses illustrated below.] 

1 . The state or condition of being master, con- 
troller or ruler; authority, sway, dominion; aa 
instance of this. 

a 1223 Alter. R. 108 Much el bofleas is b et cumen into 
ancre huse,,. vorte sechen eise [>erinue & mesterie, & more 
lefdiscliipe h en heo muhte habben iheued. inouh reSe iSe 
worlde. Ibid. 406 Luue haueS one meistrie biuoren alle oSr* 
hinges, a 1300 ball cj- Passion 21 in E. E. P. (1862; 13 God 
3af him a gret maistre of al h a t was in watir an londe. 
a 1340 FIampole Psalter ix. 20 pe utter man haf noght 
maistry of pe inere. C1386 Chaucer Doctor's 7 \ 58 Bacus 
hadde of hire mouth right no maistrie. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 
13662 This Merion hade maistri hut a meane qwile, The 
lond to Laerte he letxyt as kyng. J423 Jas. I Kingis Q, 
xxxvii, Hath he vpon oure hertis suich maistrye? 17*466 
Towneley Mysl. i. Creation 81 Lucifer. IF that ye will 
behold me right, this mastre longys to me. 1533 Coverdale 
Ectlus. xxv. 22 Yf a woman gett the mastrie, then is 
she contrary to hir huszbande. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
111. (1634)1x4 Conon the Athenian . .recovers the mastery 
of the Seas. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 4- She. xvi. § 16. 283 The 
Priesthood was not a Maistry, but a Ministry. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 32 The appetites and passions, .often 
strive for mastery with judgment or reflection. *844 H. H» 
Wilson Brit. India II. 366 They.. needed only.. guidance 
to dispute with the victors the mastery over Hindustan, 
*874 Green Short Hist. v. § x. 221 Edward’s aim. .was., 
to save English commerce by securing the mastery of the 
Channel. 

f b. Predominance ; predominating feature \ 
prevailing character. Obs. 

X477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv.. in Ashm. Theai. Ghent. Brit, 
(1652) 48 That is the Mastrie of all our intent. 1362 Leigh 
Armorie (1597) 1x3b, The mastery of colours must he tawney. 
Ibid,, The maisterie of the colour must bee Carnation. 164a 
Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. a. v. 6B A burning-fever, to which 
his body was naturally disposed, as appeared by the mastery 
of rednesse in his complexion. 

2 . Superiority or ascendancy in competition or 
strife ; * upper-hand ’ ; victory. Now only with 
mixture of sense 1 : Victory resulting in the sub- 
jection of the vanquished. 

a 1223 Leg. Hath. 134 Al ha cneowen ham cratiant & 
ouercumen, & cweSett hire }?e meistrie. c *290 S. Eng. Leg. 
L 96/ 128 Heo :ne couj>en answerie hire of neuere a word and 
Jeuen hire ;)>e maistrie. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 1x47 poru godes 
grace Hii adde jae maistrie of veld, a 1300 Cursor M. 21404 
JJemastrifaas kingconstantinThorube cros andcristes might. 
C1330 R. Brunne CAron, (x8xo) 27 Edward had |xe maistri, _& 
Ranked God. _ a 1400-30 Alexander 4502 Mars for his mais- 
terris & for his many weris [etc.]. 1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. lix, 
Sum bird may cum and stryve In song with the, the maistry 
to purchace. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 320/2 Maystrye, or 
souerente, and heyare honde yfn' stryfe or werre. 1513 
Douglas Mine is v. ii. 50 First sail I ordane for my Troianis 
. . With all thair force to strife for the maistry. 1333 Cover- 
dale 2 Tim. ii. 5 And though a man stryue for a mastiya 
[x6xx for masteries]. 1377 F. de L' isle's Legendarie G vij b, 
To the end in case they yet once againegot the masterie, 
they should not harme her. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 899 Four 
Champions fierce .Strive here for Maistrie._ 184s S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 103 He. .always gained the mastery 
in the end. 

f b. For the mastery : as if aiming at mastery; 
hence, extremely, in the highest degree. Frequent 
in ME. poetry. (Cf. 4 b.) Obs. 

13 . . Guy Warw. (A.) 4961 pe douke hadde a feir doubter for 
J>e meistri, c 1400 Maundev. (1839; xxvi. 268 The jates that 
Kyng Alisaundre leet make of grete Stones, .wel symented 
and made stronge for the maystrie. <1x412 FIocclevk De 
Reg. Princ. 1390 Whan, .pat I poore am eek for be maystrie. 
cx 460 Launfal 957 Twey stones of Ynde, Gay for the 
maystrye. .. 

1 3 . Superior force or power. To ham to mastery, 
to have in (one’s) power. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 53 pe folc of denemarch..pat ofte 
wonne englelond andheldeit hi maistrie. Ibid. 9182 pat he ah 
inome wip trayspn we ssolle wij» maistrie. <7*340 Hampole 
Prose Tr. 37, 1 halde it noghte spedfulle pan to a mane for to 
prese to mekill pare-till as if he walde gete it by maystry. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1904 And y wer now on hy mastrye, aspou 
art her in myne, Tel me. .bow wostou pan do by me. 1426-7 
in Cal. Proc. in Ckanc. Q, Eliz, (1827) I. Introd. 20 Symkyn 
Yve. .bemaisteryand supportacion oriordship. .deprivedand 
disherite John Haryngton. c 1483 Canton Dialogues 43/25 
After that the euyll doers Haue knowlechid her euyil dedes, 
lie hath them to mastrye, 15x3 Douglas /Etuis x, i. xax 
And command eyk, with gret fors and mastry The burgh of 


MASTERY. 


MASTIC. 


Cartage iJoun thring Italy. 1590 Spenser P. Q\ hi. i. 25 
Ne may love be compeld by malstery. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
■JffuHL xxxii, These wicked people.. stopped me by violence 
and’ mastery. 

-j- b. Proverb. (Cf. OF. la force paist le pril) 
c 1425 Wyntoun C'hroit. (Wemyss MS.) lxxx. 1499 It is 
said in common® sawis that mastry mawis ]>c- medow 
dbune-ay. 

4 . The skill or knowledge which constitutes a 
master. Obs, or arch., exc. with, mixture of sense 
j. Also* in early use, '[ a department of skill or 
knowledge ; an art or science (obs.). 

13.. K. Alls, 3 Clerkes vel y-lerid, Faire y-dyght this 
myddel erde, Anddepid it, in here maistrie, Europe, Affryke, 
and. Asyghe. 1382 Wyclif Keel. 1 . 5 That hadde the maistrie 
|VuI g. jrdnaiit.it] to make large the cite. C1386 Chaucer 
Millers T. 197 Sointyme, to shewe his lightnesse and 
maistrye He pleyeth H erodes vp on a Scaffold _hye. 1460 
Lybeaus Disc, (Kalttza) 1783 Men of maistrie, Clerkes 
of nigremauncie. c 1473 Parteuay 188 Thys noble Erie.. 
Of astronemye wyse was.. So moche ther-o£ knew he the 
maistrie. 1477 Norton Ord, Akh. vii. in Ashm . T heat. 
Chem. Brit, (1652) 105 Use maketh Masterie. 1597 M or lf.y 
Introd. Mus. 8s This waie argueth maistrie, and , .bee who 
can doe it., needeth not to stand telling his cordes, a 1637 
It. Jonson Underwamis x Poet to Painter, O, had I now 
your maimer, malstry, might,. . How I would draw. iC8a 
Ld. Rochester Allusion to Horace t. x. 47 With j,ust bold 
Strokes he dashes here and there. Showing great Mastery 
with little Care. 1830 Cunningham Brit Paint. II. 59 
Such mastery rarely waited upon the ambition of this ami- 
able and upright man. 1876 Morris Sigurd j,v; 351 Their 
Gods with mastery carven. 1903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 464 There 
is a majesty and a mastery, .in the ugliness Van Eyck 
depicts, that redeems its homeliness. 

-j~b, A rule, method, or process of tin art. For 
(the) mastery : ? as required by the rules of art. 06 s. 

c 14Z0 Liber Cocomm (1862I 44 Coloure hit with safroun 
lor be maystre. 1460-70 Bk., Quintessence 9,. I wole teche 
30U )><t maistrie ofdepartyngeof gold fro siluir. 1695 Dkyuen 
Parallel Poetry § Painting Ess. igco- 1 1 . 122 Painters and 
sculptors, .advance their art above, nature itself in her indi- 
vidual productions; which is the utmost mastery of human 
performance. 

f e. =Magistekt 3 . Qbs. rare— 1 . 

1610 R. Jonson A Ich. iv. i, T am the Lord of the Philo- 
sophers Stone. . . Dol. How Sir t ha* you that ? Mam. I atn 
the Master of the Maistry. 

f 5. An exercise or work of skill or power. To 
do, make,, work, etc. (a): mastery or masteries ; to 
perform a wonderful feat or trick ; to exercise one’s 
skill or power on or against a person ; to * play 
the devil’ (with). Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. i?. 390 And wrouhte ueole wundres, and 
dude ueole meistries.biuoren hireeihsihfte. a 1300 Cursor' M. 
12319 Iesus vp [se water lieint. And bar it ham als; in a ball, 

. .Quen maria had sene bis. maistre, Sco hid it in hert 
priuelie. Ibid. 18215 Quatkin maistri mas boiionlius? 1303 
R. Brunne II a mil. S'yi/ne 532 Now shal y, As bou hast do, 
do by maystry. 13 . . Senyn Sag. (W.) 2020 The king, of 
Poile hadde gret enuie, That the Itomayns made swich 
maistria, c 1380 Chaucer Can. Yeoni. Prol. <$■ Z’. 507 
Ye shut wet seen at eye, That I wol daon a maistrie er 
I go. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 196 The world is yit mer- 
veiled Of the maistries that he wroghte Upon the marches. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 1048 Forthe rydez he thenne, ..His 
maystres to make, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 20 ]>e feend away 
from us bou dryue Whanne deej> with us maistrie schal 
make, 0x440 York Myst. xxv. 64 Saie, what are ?e jzat 
makis here maistrie? c 1450 Merlin 78Ther the duke a-hode, 
and dide many maistries in armes. C1470 Henry Wallace 
vii. 1284 Thar Cetoun met him. . and mekillmasttr maid. 1494 
Fabyan Ckron.vn. ccxxiv. 250 Y° Welshmen . .hrakeont vpon 
theEnglysshe men in y a bordour. .and there-made masteryes 
for a whyle. a igag Skelton Bowge 0/ Courts 329 With vs 
otde seruauntes suche maysters to playe. *546 Bale Eng. 
Votaries f. (1560) 95 b, That ye niaye knows. .what masteryes 
they haue- played. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 
23 By a number of odde speeches . .you doe yet suppose to 
haue wrought a mastery. 

+ Tb. It is great, little, much, no mastery : it is 
a great, no, (etc.) achievement, it is hard ox easy 
(to do something). Obs, 

IZ97 R'. Glouc. (Rolls) 235 Per vore silui him let sTe ac j?at 
was lute maistrie. a 1300 Fall ty Passion 5® in E. E. P. 
(,1862) T4 pat was a gret maistri pat Jje do3tir her pe fader. 
*3.. Sir Bettes (A.) 1738 ‘So me helpe God!’ quej? Beues 
Jo, * Hit were no- meistri, me to slo*. c 14x2 Hoccleve 
De Peg. Princ. 1900; No- maistri is it for pe, if pou woldist 
To be leleeued, 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 17 Yt is no 
more mastery to god to make of ought & to make of nought. 
1456 Paston Lett. I. 380 It is no grete maistre to gader 
up that mony. 1576 Fleming tr. Caras' Dogs 17 They 
[m. duckesj go. so slowely and so leasurel-y, that to a 
mans thinking it were no masteryes to take them, ifiax 
R. Johnson Kingd. $ Cotiutnm (1603) 157 By these helps it 
was no-_ masterie to vanquish and subduethem. 1636 B. J on. 
SOn Discov., Ingen. discrim, i. It is a little Maistry to know 
them. 1652-62 He vein Cosmogr. (1673) m. 8/2- For a man 
to be good in other plaees,. is no--- mastery but in Asia to 
lead a temperate life is indeed praiseworthy. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 29 Warrs, hitherto the onely Argument Heroic 
deem’d, chief maistne to dissect With long and tedious 
havoc tabl'd Knights In Battels feign’d, 
t 0 - A competitive or emulative feat of strength 
or skill ; esp. in phrases to assay, play, prove „ try 
masteries, to ' try conclusions Obs. 

1-390- Gower Con/. III. 298 The! sholdea come. Unto, the 

S ien . . To do such maistry as they might, c 1450 St Cuth- 
f (Surtees) 1028- He proued many maystry-es. X475 tBh, 
Noblesse (Roxb.) 77 King Edwarde lij '* that exercised . .all 
pis noble sonnes, in, such maiestries, wherby they were more 
apt ip haunting of armes. 1530 Palsgr. 7.36A1 I styckyli 
hetwene wrastellers, or any folkes that prove mastries to se 
that none do other wrongs. 1531 Elyot Gov. l xvii, The 
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great game of Olympus, whertov. came the moste actife and 
■valiant, persona to assay maistries. 1534 Moke Com/, agst. 

2 'rib. u. Wks. IT91/1 A iugler that wouide for a shew . . plai 
masteries at a feast. 1555 Eden Decades 24 Many dauns- 
ynges.. and other tryinge of mastryes. *^4 Plat- fewtll- 
ho. 1. 47 [Soill fitter for gardens, Qr for the trial of maisteries, 
then: for the enriching of arable or pasture grounds. 1606 
Holland Sueton. Annot. 30 Stage-playes, Gymnicke Exer- 
cises, and Masteries in Musieke. 1615 H eywood Fours 
Preniises i. Wks. 1874 II. 237 Let vs try this maistry. 1625- 
Bacon Ess., Em/ire (ArbJ 301 This is but to try Masteries 
with Fortune. 169a R. L’Estuange Josephus, A nth], u. xiv. 
(1733) 51 He [Pharaoh] seemed to take a Vanity.. to try 
Masteries with God Almighty. 1697 Phil Trans. XIX.. 5011 
They were soon.. . kill’d like other Venison as well for the 
sake of Food as, Mastery and Diversion. 

7. (transf. from 1 .) Intellectual- command over 
(a subject of study). 

1668 Hale Pref. to RoTle's A bridgttt. b j b, Tb get a mas- 
tery of the full knowledge of it, requires not only reason but 
study, a 1680 Butler Rem. {1759) I. 249 To commend 
without Desert Requires a Mastery of Art. 1828 Miss 
Miteoru in L'Estrange Life (.187-0) n. xi. 257 She has a 
mastery of the. subject. 1870 Disraeli Lothair lii„ This 
consummate military leader . . was distinguished by . .a mas- 
tery of method, rarely surpassed. 1880 Dixon Windsor III. 
via. 73 His mastery of English was supreme. 

b. (Influenced by Master v .) The- action of 
‘mastering’ a subject. 

t797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vL 48' It is essential to the just 
mastery of astronomy. 1823 Scott Peveril xxvi, It is 
matter beyond my mastery. 1870 Baldw. Brown Eat. 
Truth (1871) 2ig The problems of Christian ministry became 
more difficult of mastery year by year. 

Mastew, obs. Sc. form of Mastiff. 
t Ma’stful, a. Obs. rave. [f. Mast sb.- + -fcl.} 
Full of mast ; producing mast. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bart as 1. iii. 560 The Mast-full Oke. 
1637 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 20 The mastful Chesnut. 

Mast-head, sb. (Stress variable.) [Mast 

1. The head or highest, part of a mast ; usually, 
the head of the lower mast (as a place of observation 
or punishment), or the highest part of the whole 
mast as the place for the display of flags, etc. 

1748 Anson’s Voy. ti. iv. 162 We had no sight of the ship 
from the mast-head. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 326 
[He] took a look-out, like a mariner from the mast-head at' 
sea. 1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy xii, Go up to the mast- 
head, and wait there till I call you down., 1847 Tennyson 
Princess iv. 255 Like the mystic fire on a mast-head, Pro- 
phet of storm. cx 85 o H. Stuart Seaman's Cafeeh. 74 
Above the hounds is the masthead to receive the rigging. 
1888 Froude Eng. in W. Ltd. iii. 33 The signal to engage 
was flying from the masthead of. . Rodney's ship. 

1 ). jig. (a) Fhr. To the masthead ;, to the full. Sc. 
(b) jocular. (Plant.), A person's head. 

xSzx W. Lt-bdle Poems 97 (E.D.D.) An Idiot cram’d to the 
mast-head Wl* tbatinsatiate glutton weed, 1884 H. Colling.- 
wood Under Meteor Flag yt, Slip down to the doctor, and 
get him- to clap a plaster over your mast-head, x.887 Ste- 
venson Misadv. j. Nicholson, i, H-e was .. enjoying to the 
mast-head the modest pleasures of admiration.. 

2. One who is stationed at the mast-head ; a 
mast-head man. In recent Diets. 

3. alt rib. and Comb., as masiliead-Hght , man, 
pendant ; mast-head high adv., to the height of 
the masthead. 

1822 Scott Pirate ii. The sea-snake, .with his broad glit- 
tering eyes, raised *mast-head : high, looks out, as it seems 
..for victims. 1878 Kemp Yacht & Boat Sailing 358/2 
*Masthead PJgkt, the white light which steam vessels 
are required to exhibit at the masthead -when- under way. 
c 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcck. 45, The *mast head 
men putonasail-tacklewhip. 1867. Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., 
Mast-head uten, the men stationed aloft to keep a look- 
out. Ibid., *Mast-head: pendant. 1878 Kemp Yacht $ 
Boat Sailing 358/2 Masthead Pendants, the pendants and 
runners which help support the: mast. 

Mast-head, v. [f. the sb.) 

1. trans. To- send (a sailor) to the mast-head as 
a punishment. 

1829 Marrvat El, Mildmay tv. The next morning I was. . 
mast-headed, to do penance, a 1845 Syd. Smith in Lady 
Holland Mem. (1855) I. 260 If you masthead, a sailor for 
not_ doing his duty,. >vhy should, you. not weathercock a 
parishioner for refusing to pay tithes ?, .1884 Century Mag. 
XXIX. 172 The one-armed hero is mastheaded. 

trails/, and Jig. x 85 x -8 Lowell Emerson. Pr. Wks- *890 
I- 357 The lecturer built up so lofty a pedestal under certain 
figures as to lift them into a prominence of obscurity, and 
seem to masthead them there. 1883 Stevenson; Treas. 1 st 
in. xv„ Theyjre [.!;■. the goats] all mastheaded on them 
mountings for the fear of Benjamin Gunn. 

2. To raise (a yard, sail, etc.) to its position on 
the mast or at the mast-head. 

, 1840: R, H. Dana Be/. Mast xxv. 80 Before our yards were 
mast-headed-, the Ayacucho had spread her wings.. i88t 
Daily TeL 24 Feh., I waited to see the men masthead the 
revolving lamp. 1882 Naius Seamanship (ed. 6] 199 The 
topsails are mast-headed. 

Hence Mast-headed ppl. a., Mast-heading 
vbl. sb. 

1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy xii. There is not one- word 
of mast-heading in the whole of them. - x888 Stevenson- 
Black A rrmu 53 Like a mast-head edseaman. 1893 Sloan e- 
Stanley Remin. Midshipm, Lips xiiii. 167 Mast-heading 
had been forbidden by the Admiralty. 

Masthede, variant of Most head Obs. 
t Mast-holm. Obs. [f. Mast sb-P + Holm 2 .} 
The holm-oak,. Quercus Ilex. 

*377 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush. (1586)' tax b. The Mast- 
„ holme, . Jn. Latine Hex. Ibid:, Fbrrestes, . .consiiste ofiOke, 


Beeche,. .,Mastholme. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 458 The.. 
mast-Holme Ilex. 1726- Lkojnii Alberti's Archil. I. 25/a 
The Mast-Holm [It. Quercia] never consumes with Age. 
Mastliwat, variant of Mqs’evvhat Obs. 

Mastic (vnarstik), sb. Forms : 4-5 masty(e)k, 
-ik, 5 -ykk, 6 mastyke, (-ike), 6-7 masticke, (6 
-yc), 6-9 mastick , mastiehe, 7 - pmastich, 6-mas- 
tic. AlsoinlateL.form5-8mastix,(7-ixe). [a. F. 
mastic masc. (from 13th c.), ad. late L. mastichum 
(also mastix ), altered form of L. masticha. , ma- 
stiche , mastice , a. Gr. /tatm'xp. Cf. Pr. mastic, 
inasiec, Pg. mastiqiic, Sp« f maslicis (also ahndsiigct,, 
abndstic , almdeiga, through Arab, al-mactika, -kl), 
It. mastice, mastico, G. mastix, Du. mastik. 

The etymology of Gr. ij-aarCyif is somewhat obscure. As 
mastic is in the East commonly used as a ‘ chewing gum \ it is 
not improbable that the word is- (as Apollodorus suggested) 
from the root of a«ow 9 m to chew ; cf. tsao-raS jaw,itatmx'«v 
(once, in Hesiod) to gnash the teeth ; but the formation has 
not been explained.] 

1 . A gum or resin which exudes from the bark 
of Pistacia Lentiscus and some other trees ( see 2). 

It Is known in English commerce in: the form of roundish, 
oblong or pear-shaped tears, transparent, and of a pale 
yellow or faint greenish tinge. Formerly much used in 
Medicine. Now used chiefly in the manufacture of varnish. 

1398 Trevlsa Barth, De P. R. xvtt. xc. (1495) 657 Of the 
rynde [of Lentiscus] comyth Resina, that hyghte Mastyk, 
and this gmnme mastyck hath the name of mastigando : of 
chewynge. a 1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS. 9 Oyle of mastyk. 
cx 450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 82 Make.. by mastik... 
in ahrasen morter. 1534 Nottingham Rec. III. 192 Gout 
Masstyc. 1579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 359 The 
Masticke is also good against spitting of bioud. 1557 
Gerards Herbal ul lxxviii. 1244 The Rosen is called., in 
Latine Leutiscina Resina, and likewise Mastiche : in Shops 
Mastix:. .in English Masticke. 1602 W. Vaughan Direct. 
Health (1626) 169 Remember before you rest, to chew 
downe halfe a dozen graines of Mastike. 1712 tr. Pontcfs 
Hist. Drugs 1 . 63 The Mastick in Tear . .Is a Tesinous Gum 
which drops during the great Heat, i860 All Year Round 
No. 42. 364 Mastic resembles gum Arabic;, it is crys tally 
cracked, yellow in colour, . . and has no taste at all to men- 
tion. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 621/2 Pistacia Rhinjuk, 
Stocks, and P. cabulica, St.,.. yield a kind of mastic which 
. .when met with in the European market is known as East 
Indian or Bombay mastic.. .Cape mastic, . .not exported ta 
England, is the produce of Enryofis ntulti/idus. .. Dammar 
resin, is sometimes sold 1 under the name of mastic. 

Jpg. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. i. ui. Buries 65 And 
innocent Astirea did combine Ail. with the mastick of a love 
divine. , 

2 . (In. full mastic tree.) An, evergreen shrub yield- 
ing mastic gum , Pistachia Lentiscus of the Levant, 
Applied also to other species of JHstackia, and to 
the West Indian Bursera gummifera and Peruvian 
Schiims Mo lie. 

c 1420 Pallttd. on Husb. m„ 1039 And- now The hones hard 
of mastik ere wol serue Ysowe. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Tram. 
(ed. 2) 136 Abounding in. .knotty Pines, fragrant Masticks, 
Kingly Oaks [etc]. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Rot. 1524 
Lentiscus P erst ana. The Indian Masticke tree. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. App. s.v., Indian Mastic, the name 
by which the Molle, or Peruvian Lentisk is sometimes 
called. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. Greece (18251 II. r8t Some 
boughs of green mastic, served us at once for table-cloth and 
dish. 1864 Grisebach Flora W. Ind. 785 Mastic tree, 
Bursera gummifera. 1866 Treas, Bet. s. v., Barbary Mas- 
tich. Pistacia ailautua, 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. ix. 
23 1 The mastic, with its pendant white bell-shaped blossoms. 

3 . A valuable timber tree of the West Indies 
and Florida, SiJeroxylon Mast ichoden dr cm. (Also 
mastic-tree.) 

1657 Ligon^ Barbados. 73 The Mastick is a tree very tall 
hut the body slender... . The timber of this tree. Is rank’d 
amongst the fomah sort, three being better then it. 1683 
J. Poyntz Tobago 28 The Mastick is a Timber Tree of so 
fine a grain, that it plains tike our English Box. 1750 
G. Hughes Barbados 149 The Mastich-me ; Lett. Calaba. 
1775 Romans Florida App. 32 The peninsula affords in this 
place Lignum-Vitae, Mastick and Mohogany., 1830 May- 
cock Flora Bar tad. xix Sideroxylon Mastichodeudrou . . 
Mastick Tree. 

- 1 L. (In full Herb Mastic.) The plant Thymus 
Mastichina (see Ma'rum) . Obs. 

1597 Gehakde Herbal 11. ccx. 544 Of herbe Masticke. The 
English and' French Herbarists at this date do call this 
plant Masticke or Mastiche. Ibid. (Table Eng. names), Bas- 
tarde M asticke, that is Goates Marierome. 1640 Parkinson 
"Theat. Bot. 12, Ma rum vulgare. Hearbe Masticke. Ibid: 
13 Manim Syriac it m vel Creticum. The Syrian or Candye 
Mastick. This Candye or Syrian Marjerome. 1741 CompL. 
Fam.-Pieoe it. iii 375 It is not yet too late_ to plant Slips of 
. .Marumi Mastick, and some other aromatick Plants. 1836 
Loudon- Encycl Plants 508 Thymus. Mastichina, Mastick. 
5 . a, A resinous, or bituminous cement, b. A lime 
: cement used by builders. (Cf. mastic cement in 8.) 
1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gardner I. 85 Cover the 
Top of the Stem with some Mastick. . .This Mastick must be 
compounded 1 of. . Rosin, . . Wax, . . Pitch, and . . Mutton Suet. 
17x3 Addison Guardian No. 156 P 9 As for the small par- 
ticles of brick or stone,, the least moistness would join them 
together, and turn them into- a kind' of mastick. 1839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 274 [Cements) Mastics of a re-inous or bitu- 
minous nature which must be softened! or fused by heat 
1881 Young. Every Mom his awn Mech. 625 An. asphalte 
composition called. . Patent India Mastic. Ibid. 627 The., 
heads, of the nails are afterwards to be coated with the same 
asphalte mastie. 1884 Health Exhib. Caial. 87/1 Patent 
i Joint Mastic for making joints of all kinds, 
j d. A liquor, used in Turkey and Greece, made 
S from, grain-spirit or grape-juice, flavoured with 
| _ gum-mastic. (CL mmtic-brandv and Laki.) 
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1882 E. O’Donovan Men) Oasis 1. 452 In Turkey we al ways 
drank mastic on such occasions. 1887 Pall MallG.yi May 
4/2 [Stamboul] Their mothers prefer mastic, the spirit that 
forLifies and induces the loose, indolent mood. 

7 . The colour of in as tic ; a shade of pale yellow. 
Also as adj. 

1890 Daily Naas 27 Sept, a/ 1 Coats and jackets in mastic, 
cigar-colour, and shades verging on terra-cotta. 1899 Westnt . 
Gas. 17 Aug. 3/2 A gown. ,of mastic doth. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as mastic gum , pill, seal, 
timber', mastic-chewing ; mastic brandy =- sense 6 
above; mastic cement, cloth, fly (see quots.); 
mastic paint, a kind of cement used for plastering 
walls; f mastic patch, a patch for the face (a) 
fastened on with mastic, or (/>) composed of mastic, 
and worn as a remedy for the tooth- ache; mastio 
plant, cat-thyme, Teucriurn Alarum', mastio shrub 
— mastic tree ; mastic thyme, Thymus Mas- 
tichina (see 4) ; mastic tree (see sense 2) ; mastio 
varnish, a fine varnish used for varnishing pic- 
tures; mastic-wood, the, wood of the mastic tree. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 62T/2 ’‘Mastic brandy. 1815 in 
Titles Patents (1854) 690 A •'mastic cement or composition, 
which he denominates Dihl's mastic. 1873 Lire's Diet. Arts 
(ed. 7I, Mastic cement, a mixture oflime, sand, litharge, and 
linseed-oil. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such v, Preliminary 
media of understanding, such as pipes, chocolate, or “mastic, 
chewing. 1882 Caulfeild & Sawakd Diet. Needlework, 
* Mastic Cloth , a new variety of canvas, designed for embroi- 
dery purposes. It is woven in alternate stripes. 1700 Petiver 
Mitsei Petiver. 66 Capricornns Barbadensis major, .from. . 
Batbadoes where they are very plentifull and call'd by them 
the “Mastick-fly. 1730 G. Hughes Barba docs m. 81 The 
Mastich-fly ., derives its name from the Tree it feeds upon. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VI 1, 91/1 “Masticgum. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Cat at. 87/1 Heat Resisting “Mastic Paint [cf. 1839 Uhe 
Diet. Arts 869 Hameliu's mastic or lithic paint to cover the 
facades of brick buildings, &c.]. 1S97-8 Bp. Hall Sat. vi. i. 
113 Or Gellia wore a veluet “mastick-patch Upon her 
temples when no tooth did ach. 1639 Mayne City Match 
lit. iii, When there was not fire enough to warme a Maslick 
patch t’ apply to his wives Temples In great extremity of 
toothach. 1697 Grew Epsom Waters 57 Take of “Mastick 
Pills, two Scruples. 1718 Quincy Coin pi, Disp. 80 Mari 
Syriaci, the “Mastick Plant, as some call it. It is reckon'd 
a kind of Marjoram. 1837 Sir F, Palgr ave Merch. 4 Friar 
L (1844) 18 Suppose the letter completed,, .and sealed with 
the “mastic seal. 1682 Wheler Journ. Greece 1. 61 Lentis- 
cus, or the “Mastick shrub. 1640 Parkinson Theat.Bot. 6 
Thymum latifolium. “Masticke Tyme. 1707 [see Marum], 
*833 J.BsmETTArlifcer'sLex. 228 “Mastic timber, specific 

f ravity per foot cube, 53 lbs. 1510 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
ridge (1886) II. 199 “Mastyke vernysch. 1841 E. Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (1889) I. 78 The picture has just been var- 
nished with mastick varnish. 1669 H. Stubbe Let.^ in Birch 
Lift Boyle (1744) 191 To let you see, what “mastick wood 
will do in the gout. 1699 Garth Dispens. ill. 90 And on the 
structure next he heaps a load Of. .mastic wood. 1836 M aynb 
Expos , Lex., Mastich Wood.. .A tincture is made from it, 

f Ma'stic, v. Obs. rare. [f. Mastic sb.] trans. 
To treat with a preparation of mastic: a. as a 
setting for a stone ; b. as a varnish. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 91/1 [Jewellers’ terms.] Mas- 
ticking, is setting a Black between the Stones to set them 
off. 1697 Evelyn Numisnt. vi. 217 Masticking them over 
very Artificially,.. to elevate both the Figures and Letters 
with the Vernish 

Masticability (msestikabi'liti). [f.next: see 
-rnr.] The capability of being masticated. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL 130 The same simple expedient 
suffices to convert, so far as. .masticability is concerned, an 
old fowl into a young capon, 1894 Contemp. Rev. LXYI. 
648 You can always rely upon the masticability of the dish. 

Masticable (mte-stikab’l), a. rare. ff. M,as- 
ticatk v. + -able.] That may be masticated. 

1846 Worcester (citing Jour. Sci. I. 1890 Chamb. Jml. 
15 Mar. 162/1 Her bread is like so much masticable lead. 

Masticate (mse’stiMt), V. Also 7 mastigate. 
[f. late L. viasticat ppl. stem of mastica-re (4th c.) 
to chew, whence It .masticare, Sp . viascar, Pg. 
masgar (and the learned forms Sp. masticar , 
mastigar, Pg. mastigar ), OF. mascher (mod.F. 
mdcher), Pr. mastegar , maschar. 

A plausible suggestion is that late L. masticare may be f. 
L. masticke Mastic, the assumed original sense being ‘to 
chew mastic’, ‘ to treat as one treats mastic'. But it is pos- 
sible that the verb may be f. Gr, iiavrae.-, ^.aorogjaw, or an 
unrecorded Latin cognate of this.] 

1 , trans. To grind (food) to a pulp with the 
teeth ; to chew. 

7649 Jer. Taylor 61!, Exentp. x. Disc. iv. 128 Some chewed 
bitter pills and masticated gummes. 1746 R. James Moufet's 
Health's Imprint. Introd. 2 It is.. a very great Error to 
swallow the Aliment before it is duly masticated. 1827 
Roberts^ U oy. Centr. Amer. 130 Indian com, partly boiled 
and masticated [in the preparation of a drink called ‘ mish* 
law 1 ], 1872 Huxley Physiol, vi. 139 To these ends food 
ts taken into the mouth and masticated. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes ri9_Some fishes,.. provided with broad molar-like 
teeth, masticate their food. 

=Manducath V. Obs , 

*651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 30 Except we eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink nis bloud, we have no 
life in us; him we must mastigate, and chew by faith. 

2 . To crush or knead (india-rubber or gutta- 
percha) to a pulp ; to combine with (gutta-percha) 
In the process ot ‘ mastication ’. 

1849 C. Nickels in Reperl. Patent Invent. (1830) XV. 226 
The pieces of such india-rubber will admit of being kneaded 
or masticated. Ibid., India-rubber. .. manufactured by 
kneading or masticating therewith, .flowers of sulphur. 


Hence Masticated ppl. a. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Masticated, chewed. 1799 Phil. 
Trans. LXXXIX. 253 This middle space . . becomes filled 
up with the masticated food. 1849 C. Nickels in Report. 
Patent Invent. (1850) XV. 227 The kneaded or masticated 
mass [of gutta-percha], .is to he subjected to pressure. 

Masticating (TnarstikHtiq), vhl. sb. [f. Mas- 
ticate v. + -ing Tj The action of the vb. Mas- 
ticate. Also attrib. 

1827 Roberts Pay. Centr. Amer. 129 Some few of the 
young men also joined in the masticating process. 1849 
C. Nickels in Reperl. Patent Invent. (1850) XV. 224 That 
process of preparing and manufacturing india-rubber (caout- 
chouc) called grinding, masticating, or kneading. 1834 Owen 
Skel. Teeth in Ore's Circ. Sci. 1. 294 A masticating appa- 
ratus, to serve the requirements of a gigantic animal., was 
provided by a succession of different molar teeth. 1833 
Bain Senses 4 hit, 1. ii. § i3 (1864] 40 The first operation 
upon the food in the mouth — the chewing or masticating. 

Masticating (mae'stikc'tii]) , ppl. a, [f. Mas- 
ticate v. • -incj 2 .] That masticates. 

1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton . Tit. 468 The grinder of 
the boar is similar to that of the elephant, in the extent of 
the masticating surface. 1827 Hood True Story i, Some 
bit of masticating bone, That.. only seems to gnaw itself. 
1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 771'! The masticating Crus- 
tacea being the highest in point of organization. 

Mastication (msestikiFi-Jbn). Also 7 mastu- 
cation. [ad. late L. mastication-em, n. of action f. 
mastica-re to Masticate. Cf. F. mastication.'] 

1. The action of masticating or chewing. 

1363 Cooter Thesaurus, Cou/ectio esc arum . . Mastication 
or chewing of the meate. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 134 
All Aliments, .after mastication or chewing .. are swallowed. 
1658 Sin T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. Hydriot, etc. 56 After 
a fuller mastication, and salivous mixture. 1834 Emerson 
Lett. 4 Soc. Aims, Comic Wks. (Bohn) III. 210 To put 
something for mastication between the upper and lower 
mandibles. 1880 Gunther Fishes 329 Dentition ..adapted 
for the prehension and mastication of crustaceous., animals. 
Jig. a 1631 Donne Serin, txiii. (1640) 637 It is writ in gall 
and wormwood . . ; but if we can bring it.. to that mastica- 
tion, that rumination, which is [etc.]. 

-j- b. = Manducation. Obs. 
x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defence 128 They, which . . haue 
turned .. the supper into a spectacle .. feeding the peoples 
eyes with the priestes eleuation, and sole mastucation. 

2. The action or process of pulping (gutta-percha). 
x88x Times 18 Apr. 4/6 The gutta percha is not masticated 

in any way, Mr. T. holding that mastication utterly de- 
stroys the material. 1883 C. G.W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser. iv. 1/2 At some works this process of ‘ mastication’ [in 
waterproofing] is omitted. 

Masticator (morstikHtor). [f. Masticate v. 
+ -ok.] One who or that which masticates. 

1. pi. The teeth or jaws, jocular. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xxiii, lx 737) 103 Her Masticators 
..chew'dit. 1763 Sterne Tr.Shanay vu. viii, Just Heaven! 
What masticators ! — What bread 1 1797 Anna Seward Lett. 
(1811) IV. 311 His.. preference of such impure masticator 
to the clean ivory supplied by the dentist. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master in. 66 Their masticators they employ, On 
. .beef, and goat. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 27 It requires 
powerful masticators, a vigorous appetite and digestion. 

2. A person or animal that masticates or chews. 
1824 W. Irving T. Trav. (1850) 124 Never was there a 

more, .thoroughly sustained attack on the trencher than by 
this phalanx of masticators. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomot. 
III. 417 Insects of late have been divided into two great 
tribes, masticators and suckers. 1854 B adham Halieut. 434 
The Shark is not a careful masticator, i860 Tristram Gt. 
Sahara vi. 93 The dyers actually hire masticators to provide 
them with tannin. 

3. A machine for grinding or pulping. 

1838 in Patents Specif., India Rubber (1873) 133 The gutta 
percha is then, .submitted to the masticator. 1873 Knight 
Diet. Mech ., Masticator, a small machine to cut up meat 
for aged persons or those who have lost their teeth or the 
ower of chewing. 1883 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
er. iv. 1/2 The rubber.. is introduced into the ‘masticator ’, 
which consists of a strong cylindrical box, containing a stout 
deeply-fluted drum, which revolves within the box. 

j| Masticato’rium. [mod.L.] = next jA 

C1550 Lloyd Treas. Health Fiij, Masticatorium is a con- 
fection whiche is held in the mouth & chewed to purge the 
head of flegme. 1592 Nashe Summers Last Will E i b, 
Physicians with their . . Mastic at or\i\unt and Catuplasmata. 
1693 tr. Bluncard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Masticatorium, a 
Medicine which is to provoke spitting. 

Masticatory (mse’stikatori), a, and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. masticatdrius, -orium, f. masticare to Mas- 
ticate : see -OKY 1 and V Cf. F. masticatoire adj. 
and sb.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or concerned 
with mastication. Masticatory foot (Ent.) = foot- 
jaw : see Foot sb. 35 . 

x6xi Cotgr., Masticatoire, masticatorie, chewing, champ- 
ing. X694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xv. (1737)60 The molar, 
masticatory and canine Teeth. 1769 Bancroft Guiana 262 
The masticatory and digestive organs of carnivorous and 
granivorous animals. 1832 Dana Crust, u. 1035 This pair 
of legs is often called a pair of maxilla-feet, jaw-feet, or 
masticatory feet. 1862 Jml. Soc. Arts X. 324/2 The Para 
rubber., if not injured by masticatory processes in the manu- 
facture,, .will [etc.]. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 680 

Paralysis of the masticatory muscles. 

b. Of diseases or symptoms : Affecting the 
organs of mastication. 

1833 it. Romberg’s Man. Nervous Dis. (Syd. SocJII. 289 
This serves to distinguish masticatory from histrionic para- 
lysis. 1878 tr._ H. von Ziemssen's Cycl, Med. XIV. 358 The 
so-called masticatory facial spasm. 

B. sb. A medicinal substance to be chewed. 
x6xi Cotgr., Masticatoire, a Masticatorie ; a medecine for 


the rhewme chawed, or held betweene the teeth. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 11. iii, Or Apophlegmatismes, 
masticatories to be held and chewed in the mouth, a 1626 
Bacon Med. Rem. Wks. 1827 VII. 233 To remember masti- 
catories for the mouth. 1733 Chevne Eng. Malady u. ix. 

8 S < T 734) R* 2 Some gentle Masticatory (such as Mastick, 
Pellitory. Tobacco, or the like) 1880 Gaurod & Baxter 
Mat. Med. 291 It is used as a masticatory in paralysis of 
parts about the mouth. 

Mastice, Mastich(e: see Mastiff, Mastio. 
Masticic (mffistrsikj.masticllic (maesti’kik'i, 
a. them. [f. Mastic sb. + -ic.J Masticic acid 
(see quots.). 

1845 Cooley Cycl. Pract. Receipts (ed. 2) 584 Mastichic 
acid. . . The portion of mastic soluble in alcohol. 1835 
Ogu.vie Sufipl., Masticic acid. 1883 T L. Bkunton Phar- 
macol. (1887) 897 Mastich . .consists of about 90 per cent, of 
an acid resin (mastichic acid). 

Masticin. (mne-stisin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. 
Mastic + -in,] The substance which remains un- 
dissolved after dissolving mastic in alcohol. 

1844 in HOblyn Diet. Med. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV 621/2 
The insoluble portion [of Mastic], Beta resin or Masticin.. 
is a translucent colourless tough substance. 

+ Masticine, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. masti- 
cin-us, mastichinus, a. Gr pacmxtvbs, f. iiaarixr] 
Mastic. Cf. OF. masticin.] Of or pertaining to 
mastic. In quot. c 1420 absol. — oil of mastic. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 144 Her seed yf me reclyne In 
..luce of rose, other in masticyne, Or madifie hit so in oil 
lauryne. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Masticine, of, or pertain- 
ing to, or of the colour of mastick. 

Mastick(e : see Mastic. 
Masticoat(e,-eot(e,-eott, -cut: see Massicot. 
Mastiff (ma-stif ), sb. PI. mastiffs. Forms: 
a. 4-5, 7 mastif, 5-7 mastife, 5-6 mastyf(e, (5 
mestyf, 6 mastyve, Sc. mastew), 6-8 mastive, 
6-7 mastiffe, 7- mastiff; pi. 4-5 masteves, 4-6 
mastyves, 5 mastyfes, maistyves, 6 mastiffes, 
maistiffes, mastyvys, 6-9 mastives, 7- mastiffs. 
/3. 5-6, 9 dial, mastis, mastice. y. 5-7, 9 dial. 
masty, 6-7, 9 dial, masbie, (6 masty e). [repr. OF. 
mas tin (mod.F. matin) = Pr. masti-s, Sp. mast in, 
Pg. mastim , It. mastino popular L. type *man- 
suilinus, f. L. mansuetus tame (see Mansuete a.). 

The form of the Eng. word is difficulty to account for. 
Possibly the word was first known to Englishmen in the Pr. 
form masti-s ; as this coincides with the form that would 
have been assumed in early OF. by the subject-case of a 
noun * mastif, the a forms may be due to grammatical inter- 
pretation, while the B and y forms may have been taken 
directly from Pr. The word was more or less confused with 
OF. niestif mongrel. The form Mastin occurs only in 
Caxton’s translations from Fr. : cf. Matin.] 

A large, powerful dog with a large head, drooping 
ears and pendulous lips, valuable as a watch-dog. 
Also mastiff dog. 

a, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 189 On her first eschel 
he smot in fulle hastif, & borgh |>am ilka del, als grehound 
or mastif. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 187 Houndes 
and masteves [PISS. 0 , y mastyves, Caxton maistyves] 
bee(> i-slawe in all \>t forestes of Engelond. <11400 Maun- 
dev. (1839) xv. 167 There ben Rattes in that He, als grete 
as Houndes here: and men taken hem with grete Mas- 
tyfes. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. ccxxxi. 263 A masttfe or 
great curre dogge. 1309 Fisher Serin. Hen. VII, Wks. 
(1876) 278 Euen as ye se these wood dogges these grete 
mastyues that be tyed in chaynes. <1x329 Skelton 
Sp. Parrot 321 Suche malyncoly mastyvys and mangye 
curre dogges Ar mete for a swyneherde to hunte alter 
hogges. 1350 Crowley Epigr. 11 b, To kepe wyth daunger, 
a greate mastyfe dogge. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, lit. vii. 59 
Their Mastiffes are of vnmatchable courage, xfiox Hol- 
land Pliny I. 218 The Colophonians and Castabaleans 
maintained certain squadrons of mastiue dogs for their war 
seruice. a 1632 Brome Queehes Exch. v. i. Wks. 1873 III. 
537 There's a crust I brought To stop the open mouth of 
the Mastive, if he bad flown at us. 17x7 De ¥ ok Mem. Ch. 
Scot, iii. 96 A Gentleman who was set upon by a Furious 
Mastive Dog. 1807 Med. Jml. XVII. 273 In the porch., 
was lying a large, savage, mastiff dog. 1809 Scott Let. to 
Southey i4Jan.in Lockhart, We can only fight like mastiffs, 
boldly, blindly, and faithfully. 1812 Southey Oniniana 1 . 293 
Sir Thomas Roe took out some English mastives to India. 
1877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 330/1 The Mastiff, .is usually of a 
buff colour, with ears and muzzle darker. 

p. 1483 Cat It. Angl. 230/2 A Mastis, liciscus. la 1500 
Forest Laws § 12 in Sc. Acts [ 1814) I. 690/2 Ande gif ony 
mastice be fundyn in j>e forest [etc.]. 1513 Douglas Mneis 
tx. Prol. 40 The cur, or mastis, he haldis at small avaiU. 
X869 Lonsdale Gloss., Mastice,., con. of mastiff. 1878 Cunt- 
berid. Gloss., Mastis. 1893 Nortliumbld. Gloss., Mastis. 

y. 1340 St. Papers Hen. VIII , VIII. 482 Certeyne mas- 
ties . . for his hunting. 1366 Drant Horace Sat. 11. vi. (end), 
Also the vaste and ample house of mastie dogges did sounde. 
1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. nr. (1586) 154 The mastie 
that keepeth the House. 1632 Dorothy Osborne Lett, 
to Sir W. Temple (1888) 105 A masty is handsomer to me 
than the most exact little dog that ever lady played withal. 
1676 Wycherley FI. Dealer iv, i, Surly, untractable, snarl- 
ing Brute 1 he ! a Masty-dog were as fit a thing to make 
a Gallant of. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. n. s. v., A great 
Masty, un gros_ M&tin . 1882 W. Wore , Gloss. Add., 
Mastie-dog, mastiff. 

b. with an adj. prefixed, indicating a foreign 
variety, as Cuban, Dutch, German, Thibet mastiff, 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 286 The Dutch mastiff) 
2839 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. I. 307 The Cuban Mastiff 
is supposed to be produced by a mixture of the true Mastiff 
with the bloodhound. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 330/2 The 
Thibet Mastiff is larger than the English breed. 1883 R. 
Groom Great Dane 4 The German Mastiff) 
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C. transf and fig. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return from Pamass. v. iv. (Arb.) 71 Furor. 
Farewell my masters, Furor’s a mastydogge. 1610 B. Jon- 
son A U k. 1. i, May, murmuring mastiffe t I, and doe. 1781 
Covvpkk Table-talk 35 To see a people scattered like a flock, 
Some royal mastiff panting at their heels. 

d. atlrib. and Comb ., as mastiff-bitch , f-cur, 
dog (see 1), + -hound, mouth , race, + slrind (Sc.); 
mastiff-like adj . ; mastiff bat, day jocular (see quots.) ; 
mas.iff-fox, a variety of fox (see quot. 1828). 

x8st Gosse Nat. in Jamaica. 159 The Chestnut *Mastiff- 
bat. 1871 Cassell's Nat . Hist. I. 319 The Pale Chestnut 
Mastiff Bat [ Nyctinomus brasiliensis}. . . This species is 
found commonly in South America and the West Indies. 
Ibid. 320 The Smoky Mastiff Bat [Molossus nasutus].. is a 
well-known South American species. 1621 in Nawortk 
Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 184 A *mastie bich. 1797 Cole- 
ridge Christabel 1. 7 Sir Leoline.. Hath a toothless mastiff 
bitch. 13*2 Skelton IV by not to Court ? 294 Our barons.. 
Dare not lolce out at dur For drede of the *mastyue cur, 
For drede of the bochers dogge. 1608 T. James Apol. 
Wyclif 49 They did as it were so manie woolues, or mastie 
curs woorie them [the flock). 1781 H. Walpole Let. to 
LI. S. Conway 5 June, Last week we had two or three 
^mastiff days ; for they were fiercer than our common dog- 
days. 1774 *Mastiff fox [see Greyhound 4]. _ 1828 J. Flem- 
ing Hist. Brit. Anim. 13 Mastif-Fox. — This is of a dark 
brown colour, somewhat less [than the Greyhound Fox], but 
more strongly made, a 1400-30 Alexander 321 A mouthe 
as a * mast if hunde vn-metely to shaw. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(Roxb.) 16 Every man kepyng the scout wache had a masty 
hound at a lyes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 47 Quhou 
*mastew-lyk [v. r. mastive lyk] about ^eid he 1 1851 Gossa 
Nat. in Jamaica 293 The mastiff-like physiognomy Lof the 
monk bat). 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 35 He was 
a short, square, brawny old gentleman, with a double chin, 
a *masti(f mouth, and a broad copper nose. 1877 Encyct. 
Ent VII. 330/1 The *Mastiff race of dogs .. includes the 
Mastiff, the Bull-dog, and the Pug. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
lx. 21 Mismad mandragis of *mastyf strynd \v. r. kynd). 

tMa'stiff, a. Obs. Also 5 mssfcyf. [Seems 
to be partly a derivative of Mast sbA, and partly 
a perversion of Massive, in both cases due to 
association with Mastiff sb. Cf. Masty a.] 

1. Ofaswine: Fattened; = Masted a., Mastya. 2. 
c 1440 Pronip. Parzi. 334/a Mestyf, hogge, or swyne, 

in ai tii is . 

2 . Massive, solid, bulky. 

1495 Trev Isa's Barth. De P. R. v. lvii, Some [hones] 
ben .. holowy. And some mastyffe [MS. Bodl. massye] 
and sadde for the more stedfastness. 1733 Cheyne Eng. 
Malady 1. xi. § 4. 101 Those [persons] of large, full, and 
(as they are call’d) mastiff Muscles,, .are generally of a 
firmer State of Fibres, than those of little Muscles. 

3. Burly, big-bodied; = Masty a. 3. 

1668 Kirkman Eng. Rogue 11. xi. (1671) 96 Perceiving 
them to be too hard for us (for they were two stout Mastiff 
Queans), a 1675 W hitelocke Mem. (1732) 112, I did the 
like to another great Mastiff Fellow, an Officer also of the 
King’s Army, and took away his Sword from him. 
t Mastigadour. Obs. Also 8 mastic adour, 
9 (in Diets.) masticador. [a. F. masdgadour 
(Solleysel 1682), ad. Pg. mastigadouro «= mod.L, 
masticatbrium Masticatory xA] (See quots.) 

1720 Gibson Diet. Horses vii. (1731) 103 He [Solleysell] 
orders the Horse to have a small Watering-bit, or Mastica- 
dour put upon him. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Mastigadour, a 
Slabbering Bit, a Snaffle of Iron. 

Mastigate, rare obs. form of Masticate. 
Mastigophore (m£e-stig<ffo<u). Zool. [ad. 
Gr. paariyofbpas : see Mastigophorous.) 

+ 1 . Antiq. (See quot. and next word.) 

1658 Phillips, Mastigophore (Greek), an Usher that with 
stripes makes way in a croud. 

2 . A protozoan belonging to the class Mastigo- 
phora , the members of which are provided with 
one or more flagella. 1890 in Century Diet. 

+ Mastigophorer. Obs.~° [formed as prec. 
+ -er 1 .] (See quot. and prec. t.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mastigophorer, a fellow worthy 
to be whipped ; also an usher, who with whips removed the 
people, where there was much press. 

Mastigophoric (mse:stig</ffrrik), a, [formed 
asnext + -ie.j * Mastigophorous. 

1816 T . L. Peacock Headlong Hall vi, He would beat his 
drum in Grub Street, forma mastigophoric corps of his own. 
1902 Webster Suppl., Mastigophoric,.. having a lash-like 
ciliuin ; flagellate said of the Flagellata. 

Mastigophorous (mastig^rioras), [f. Gr. 
paarXyocpbpos scourge-bearing (f. paariy, paari^ 
scourge + - <p 6 pos bearing) + -00s.] 

1 . That carries a scourge, scourge- bearing. Only 
in humorously pedantic use. 

18x2 Parr Let. to C. Burney 12 Dec., Wks. 1828 VII. 
418 To meet ail the mastigophorous subscribers would 
gladden my heart. 1826 Syd, Smith Wks. { 1859) II. 94/1 
Not what this medium boy can do while his mastigophorous 
superior is frowning over him, but [etc.]. 1871 M. Collins 
Mrq. Sf Merck. II. v. 149 The sharp discipline of a mastigo- 
phorous schoolmaster. 

2 . Zool. Provided with flagella; belonging to 
the Mastigophora, a class of Protozoa. 

1890 in Century Diet., and in later Diets. 

Mastigopod (ime-s'.igdppd), sb. and a. [ad. 
mod.L. Mastigopoda neut. pi. (lit. ‘whip-footed’ 
animals), f. Gr. paariy-, paan£ whip + tto 5 -, irotJy 
foot.] a. sb. Huxley’s name for a protozoan fur- 
nished with cilia or flagella, b. adj. Furnished 
with cilia or flagella, or both (Cent. Diet. 1890), 


1873 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. II. 50/1 The myxopod .. 
gives rise by division to bodies provided with long flagelli- 
form cilia.. which may be termed mastigopods. 1877.— 
Anat. Inv. Anim. ii. 76 It will be convenient to distinguish 
those Protozoa, .which are provided with cilia or flagella, as 
mastigopods. 1898 Sedgwick Student's Text-bk, Zoot. I. 

29 Forms which pass through both the myxopod and masti- 
gopod condition. 

Hence Mastigo'podous a. = prec. adj. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

Mastiguro (mte’Stigiuoi). [ad. mod.L. masti- 
giira (Fleming 1822), mastigur-us, f. Gr. paariy-, 
pdan£ whip + ovpii tail.] * An agamoid lizard 
of the genus Uromastix’ (Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist. III. 90 The Egyptian Mastigure, 
or Spine-footed Stellio, is a native of Northern Africa. 

Mastik(e, MastilgoUjObs. ff. Mastic, Maslin 2 . 
t Ma'stin. Obs. rare. [a. OF. mastin ; see 
Mastiff.] == Mastiff sb. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H vij, Beholde these grete 
dogges that men call mastyns. 1485 — Ckas. Gt. 128 But 
rolland. .came vpon the mastyn sarasyns. 

Masting (ma’stiij), vbl. sbP [f. Mast z /0 + 
-ING l.J ' 

1 . The action or process of fitting with masts. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 54 The Masting of 

a Ship is much to be considered, and will, .cause her tosaile 
well or ill. 1794 Rigging ft Seamanship I. x In masting., 
the complete height of a mast is gained by erecting one 
mast on the top of another. 1870 Daily News 3 Oct., They 
considered the tripod system of masting one that answered 
well for the support of the masts, 
b. Masts collectively. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 1. vi. (1852) 84 All her mast- 
ing seemed blown away by the board. 1757 J. H. Grose 
Voy. E. Indies 175 The masting generally used in the 
country-ship, are Pohoon-masts. 1794 Rigging <£ Seaman- 
ship II. 276 Observations on the different inclinations given 
to the masting of ships. 

2 . ?The action of felling trees for masts. US. 

1792 J. Belknap _ Hist. New Hampsh. III. 3 Persons.. 

employed in surveying, masting, hunting and scouting, 

3 . atlrib. , as mashng-sheers, tree\ masting-houss 
(see quot.) ; masting pine, Finns Strobus of N. 
America. 

2855 Ogilvie Suppl., Mast-house, * Mas ting- house, a place 
where masts, &c., are deposited. 2. A building furnished with 
apparatus for fixing vessels’ masts. 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 
503 A white-pine or *masting-pine, . . seven feet eight inches 
diameter at the but end. 1760 W. Douglass Brit . _ N. 
Amer. II. 53 The Pines may be subdivided into the masting, 
or white pine, the pitch pine,.. and others.. used as lumber. 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek., * Mas ting-shears. 1893 Dahl- 
strom tr. Weisback <$• Herrmann's Meek. Hoisting Mack. 
vi. 252 A large masting sheers designed at the machine 
works at Wahjen, in Bremen. 1760 W. Douglass Brit. N. 
Amer. II. 53 note, In New Hampshire.. is much good ship 
timber and *masting trees. 

Masting (ma-stiq), vbl.sbfi rare. [MastxA 2 ] 
The action of producing mast. In quot. attrib. 

1760 W. Douglass Brit. N. Amer. II. 375 The price of 
pork, .depends upon the goodness of their masting years. 

Mastis, Mastiso, see Mastiff, Mestizo. 

|| Mastitis (msestortis). Med. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
paar-os breast + -itis.] Inflammation of the female 
breast. 

1842 in Brands Diet. Set. etc. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 262 In mastitis.. its local application to the breast is 
often very efficacious. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 911 
Gangrenous mastitis in sheep. 

Mastive, obs. form of Mastiff. 

-mastix (mse’stiks), repr. Gr. paari£ scourge, 
freq. used in the 17th c. (rarely later) in quasi-Gr. 
combinations formed after Homeromastix ((Opijpo- 
pcuxTiij) 1 scourge of Homer ’ (the name given to 
the grammarian Zoiilus on account of the severity 
of his censure of the Homeric poems), and designat- 
ing persons violently hostile to some person or 
class, as Episcopo-mastix , Infanto-maslix , Puri - 
tano-mastix , etc. Also in titles of books severely 
attacking some person, class, institution, etc,, as 
Atheomastix [Gr. aQeos atheist] (Fotherby a 1619), 
Hislriomaslix [L. histrio actor] (Prynne 1632), 
Saiiromastix (Dekker 1602, attacking Ben Jonson). 

1604 Bp. W. Barlow Sum Conference (1*38) To Rdr., In 
one ranke whereof you may place our Hercules- Limbo- 
mastix. 1625 Bp. Montagu App Cxsar 291 Incomparable 
Hooker, that Puritano-mastix, might well say [etc.]. 1651 
H. L’Estrange (title) Smectymriuo-mastix : or, Short Anim- 
adversions vpon Smectymnuus [etc.]. 1656 S. Holland 

Zara (1719) 76 It would have puzzell’d that Female Mastix 
Mantuan to have limm’d this she Chymera. 1656 Heylin 
Extraneus Vap, 234 [St. AugustineJ in condemning In- 
fants unbaptized to tne pains of Hell.. incurred the name of 
Infanto-Mastix. 1660 Gauden Serin. Funeral Bromtrig 
Ep. Ded., Those unreasonable Episcopomastix, whose malice 
is as blind, as it is bold, against all Bishops. <2x662 Hey- 
lin Cypr. Angiicus (1668) 50 Humphries .. got the title 
of a Papisto Mastyx. X671 Glanvill Disc. M. Stubbe too 
And when the Virtuoso-Mastix hath proved that these are 
not Complements [etc.].. 1818 F. Hodgson (title, in Byron's 
Works 1901 V. 278) Latino-Mastix 1818 — [Ibid.) Sseculo- 
Mastix, or the Lash of the Age we live in. 

+ b. As independent sb. Obs, rare. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 15. 273 Hierocles, who 
was the Mastix of Christianity and Champion for the gods. 

Mastix(e, Mastizo, see Mastic, Mestizo. 
Mastless (mcrstles), aJ [f. Mast sbA + 
-less.] Without a mast or masts. 
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1593 T, Watson Tears of Fancie liii. Poems (Arb.) 203 
Like a mastles shipe at seas I wander. 1624 Hey wo 0.0 
Gunaik. v. 258 [Perseus] whom Acrisius caused with his 
mother to be sent to sea in a mastlesse boat. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers II. 495 The mastless vessel. .crept softly., 
up the stream. 1884 Pall Mall G . 16. Oct. 1/2 Our mast less 
ironclads lie like hulks on the water, incapable of motion or 
direction without coal. 

Mastless (mcrstles), a. 2 rare~~ l . [LMast sb. 2 
+ -less.] Without mast, without acorns. 

1700 Dryden Pal. tf A rcite m. 208 A crown of mastless 
oak adorn'd her head. 

Mastlin(g(e, -yn(e, -youn, obs. ff. Maslin. 
Masto- (mae'stu), used (Anat. and Path.') a. to 
represent Mastoid sb,, in combinations with the 
general sense * pertaining jointly to the mastoid 
process or bone and some other part of the skull 
as maslo-occipital , - parietal , -squamous, + -tym- 
panic adjs. ; b. as combining form of Gr. pain os 
breast, in names of diseases of the female breast, 
as masto-carcinoma , -chandrosis, -scirrkus (Mayne 
ExpOS. Lex. 1856); alSo MASTODYNIA. 

1855 Holden Hum. Osteal ’. (1878) 114 The mastoid part of 
the temporal is connected to the posterior inferior angle of 
the parietal bone by the *masto.parietal suture. 1858 H. 
Gray Altai. §4. The sutures at the base of the skull are., 
the petro-occipital, the ‘masto-occipital [etc.]. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VII. 599 There may be no local oedema 
over the mastoid, in fact no *masto-squamous abscess. x8go 
Century Diet, (citing R. Owen), *Masto-tympamc , a bone 
of the skull of some reptiles, which should correspond to the 
opisthotic quadrate of modern nomenclature. 

Mastodon (mat'stAdpnJ. Palmont. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. paar-os breast + bSovr-, odovs tooth. 

The word was used in Fr. form ( mastodonte ) by Cuvier in 
1806 in Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat. de Paris VIII. 270.] 

A large extinct mammal resembling the elephant, 
characterized by having nipple-shaped tubercles in 
pairs on the crowns of the molar teeth. 

18x3 Bakf.well Introd. Geol. (1815) 430 The bones of the 
mastodon and mammoth are found only in the upper strata. 
184a Tennyson Epic 36 Nature brings not back the Masto- 
don. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 425/2 All known Mastodons 
are gigantic animals. 

fig. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men x Swedenborg, One of the 
missouriums and mastodons of literature, he is not to be 
measuted by whole colleges of ordinary scholars. 

Mastodonic (maestMpuuk), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic.] = Mastodontic a. 

1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xxxi, (1856) 269 Annette, nearly 
six feet high, received it with mastodonic grace. 

Mastodonsaurian (mse st<%nsgTian), a. [f. 
mod.L. Mastodonsaur-us (Josger 1838, f. Gr. paaros 
breast + SBovr-, 65ovs tooth + aavpos lizard) + -IAN.] 
Of or belonging to the Masiodonsaurus, a genus of 
Labyrinthodonts. 

1865 Lyell Elem. Geol. (ed. 6) 508 Labyrinthodonts of the 
M astodonsau rian type. 

Mastodont (mse - st< 3 r d(mt), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. maslodoni-, stem of Mastodon.] a. adj. 
Having teeth like a mastodon, b. sb. A mastodon. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1897 Nat. Science Oct. 259 Large 
upper and lower tusks, as in the older Mastodonts. 
Mastodontic (msesteklp-ntik), a. [formed as 
prec. + -10. J Of or belonging to a mastodon; re- 
sembling the mastodon. 

1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks ii. 90 The mastodontic period 
is removed by two great geolog c eras fiom the present 
time. x886 Century Mag. XXXI. 355 Some men of large 
size; others of mastodontic proportions. 1895 Atheweum 
2 Mar. 285/3 The African elephant, .belongs, as regards its 
dentition, to an earlier and mastodontic type. 

So Mastodo’ntine a. = prec. (Cent. Did. 1890) ; 
Mastodo'ntoia a., resembling the mastodon. 

1842 Owen in Ann. Nat. Hist. XI. 12 The .. collector 
and transmitter of the Mastodontoid fossils. 

Mastodon ton. Incorrect var. of Mastodon. 
x8i5 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 2) App. 295 Bones of.. the 
American Mammoth, or Mastodonton. 

|| Mastodynia (msesttfjdarnia). Med. Also 
-dyny. [mod.L., f. Gr. paor-is breast + 65 wt] 
pain.] Neuralgia of the female bi east. 

1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 493 Cases admitted. .Mastodynia 3. 
1879 Khory Princ. Med, 16 Mastodynia is often due to 
uterine., irritation. 1880 Webster A" uppl., Mastodyny. 

Mastoid (mae’stoid), a. and so. Chiefly Anat. 
[ad. mod.L. mastoid-Ss , i. Gr. paaros (woman’s) 
breast : see -oid. Cf. F. mastoide , 1 6th c. in LittrA] 
A. adj. Shaped like a female breast. 

a. Anat. Mastoid process, a nipple-shaped, coni- 
cal prominence of the temporal bone. Mastoid 
bone, & bone of the skull, in fishes and reptiles, 
homologous with the mastoid process. 

X732 Monro Anat. Bones (ed, 2) 100 Into the mastoid Pro- 
cess the Stemo-rnastordeus Muscle is inseited. 1841 R. E. 
Grant Cowman Anat. 84 Anterior to the mastoid bones are 
the upper portions of the tympanic bones. 1878 A. Hamil- 
ton Nero. Dis. 81 Leeches being applied to both ears, and 
cups over the mastoid processes, 1880 Gunther Fishes 57 
The formation , . is completed by the mastoid and parietal 
bones. 

b. Path. Mastoid cancer, a kind of firm carcino- 
matous growth, the section of which is thought to 
resemble the boiled udder of the cow. 

1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex, 

c. Lichenology. ‘ Teat-like 

1873 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora (ed. 3). 




MASTOIDEAL. 

d. gen. rare. 

' 1877 CEsNOLACy/rar Ir. 66 A mastoid or breast-shaped hill. 

' B. absol. as sb. — mastoid process or hone:. ; 

1842 E. Wilson - 4 «aA VadeM. 24 The mastoid forms the 
posterior part af the hone. 1846 Owen Con/par. Anat, 
Pertchr. v. 93, The second ring of bones [.of a fishla skull], . 
includes, .the ‘parietats’, and the ‘'mastoid's. 1 , 1899, Allbutt’s. 
Syst. Med. VIII. 45 The method maybe supplemented by 
placing a pole on each mastoid for a tew minutes. 

b. attrib . = t of or pertaining to the mastoid 
process ", as in mastoid ceil, muscle. 

1800. Phil. Trans. XC. 9 The cavity of the tympanum, 
where the mastoid ceils open. 1823-34 Good's Study Med. j 
(ed. 4) III. 237 An excess of muscular action, particularly of 
the mastoid muscle. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med.. ViL 276 
The abscess was secondary to mastoid disease. _ j 

Hence U&arstoidaL a., of or belonging to the 
mastoid process. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 8 q The mastoid process . . 
limited beforehy the meatus auditovius externns, and behind 
bythemastoidaLsuture. x88x MwARTC’aaSe&Thistiumgnlsuf j 
tract is the mastoidal region of the temporal hone. 

Mastoideal (mmstord/al}, a. [Formed as 
next + -AL„] =next, 1848 in Craig; and in later Diets. 
HEastoidean (mrestoi'dran), a. [f. mod.L. 
Miislolde-us. pertaining to the mastoid (f. masiold-es 
Mastoid) + -an. Cf. F. mastoidien . } Of or be- 
longing to the mastoid, 

' 1841 Owen in Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1842) 75 The mastoldean 
angle is not uninterruptedly united with the back part of 
the articular process of the tympanic. •• The mastoidean 
bone has a concavity at its descending part. 1846 Brittan 
tar. Malgaigne's Man. Open Stirg. 104 The second [move, 
ment] causes [the sternomastoid muscle] to project forwards 
. placing its mastoidean insection on a plane anterior. 

II Mastoiditis (mtestoidsrtis). Path, [-ms.] 
Inflammation of the mastoid process. 

1890 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 1900 Oppenhet-w Bis. CMldh. fii8 
Mastoiditis may be marked by external rupture. 

Mastoido- (mmstoi'do), used as combining 
form of Mastoid, as masfoida-humeral adj.,. con- 
necting the mastoid process with the humerus. , 
lZh^Quain's Altai. (ed. 7) II. 193 Thus fonningamastoido- 
humeral muscle. 

t MastoTogy. [f. Gr. gaaros breast. + -OhOGY.] 
A proposed substitute for Mammalogy. 

x8rp Pautalogiee, Mastology. . .We trust we shall not be 
accused of pedantry in coining this term., i&yy Penny Cyd. 
X- 1 W. 353/3 Mammalogy, a hybrid word. . .. Accordingly M. 
Desmarest has proposed, the term Mastology,. and M. de 
Rlainvilla that of Mastozoology. 
lienee Mastolo'glcal a. — Mammalogical ; Mas- 
to'logiat = M AltMALOGl.ST. x8jo in Century Diet,. 

\ Mastopathy (msestfpa|i),. [f. Gr. paarh 
breast -t- nados feeling, suffering : see -Uatht. Ci 
F. mastopathie.] Disease of the female breast, 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., MasLopathia, pain in. the 
female breast ; mastopathy. 

t Mastozoo'logy. Obs. [ad. F. mastozoologie, 
f. Gr, jtta oro-s- breast * (fiia-v animal ; see -logs j 
— ■ Masto-logy. 1839 [see Mastology]; 

■f Mast OZOO'tic, a Obs. [ad. F. mastozootiqm, 
formed as prec. witn irregular suffix.} Of a geo- 
logic formation or period:. Characterized by the 
presence of mammalia., 

1839 PeHny Cyci. XV. 93 fart. Mendip'i Elephants, horses,, 
i, and other animals of the ' mastozootic *" atra..' 
Mast-gnat, obs. form of Mostwkat-. 

Mastras, -ea(a(e, obs, forms of M istres'! 1 . 
Ma3tres, -iee, -is, van. ff. Maistrice Obs. 
Maatring, obs. f, Mastering, land of lye, 
Mastueation, rare obs. form of Mastication. 

■ + Mastuprate, v. Obs. Etymologizing altera- 
tion of Masturbate v. So.f Mtastupra-tion — 
Masturbation; Mastuprator = Masturbator. 

x«ax Burton Anat., Mel. 1. Hi, 11, 'w. (165,1) 205 Those 
rapes, incests, adulteries, mastu.prations, [etc.]. Ibid. mi. ii. 
vi. v. (1651J 581.. ’ 1823 Cock cram , Mastuprate, 1647 R, 
Stapvlton Juvenal 88 Whilst the hid knave attends, And 
mastuprates, mad to be so delay’d. 1855 [see Masturbator); 

Masturbate (mars tznbrit), v. [i.'L.vtaslurbbt-, 
ppl, stem of maslurbdrl, of obscure origin : ac- 
cording to Brugmaan for *mastit urban f. *mazda- 
(cf. Gr. /zefea pi.) virile member + turba. disturb- 
ance. An old conjecture regarded the word as 
f, mantis hand -t- stuprdre. to defile ; hence the 
etymologizing forms Manostopration, Mastu- 
TRATE,. -ATioir, used by some Eng. writers.], intr. 
and rejl. To practise self-abuse. 

1857 Acton Reprod. Organs 69 note, I-Te had masturbated 
himself. <11880 H. Varley Led. Men (18841 30 The patients 
"..have at last acknowledged that they still masturbated. 

Hence Masturha-tlc a., caused by masturbation ; 
Masturbator, one who practises masturbation,'; 
Marsturbatory a., pertaining to masturbation. 

1855 Dunguson Med-. Lex., Masturbator, Mastnprntor. 
1864 tr. Casper's Handbk. Forensic Med. CN. Syd-. Soc.) 
111 . 334 Masturbatory patderastm. 1874 Bucknill-& Tuke 
Psych. Med. (ed. at 318 Masturbatic Insanity. 1899, All- 
butts Syst. Med- VII. 692 In masturbators there is. more 
excess than in any other persons. Ibid, VIII. 149. 

Masturbation (raaestmbH’Jbn). [ad. L. mas- 
lurbdtion-em, n. of action f. masturbdri to Mastur- 
bate.] The action or practice of self-abuse; 


xyfiS A. Hwa Wf&> 0 namsB* t an a Treatise, upon the Dis- 
orders produced by Masturbation. 1851 Acton Brin. % 
Generat. Organs \eck 24 232. 1899 Ailbutt’s. Syst . Med. 
VIII. 382. ■ 

Hence Masturba^tional a., pertaining to or 
caused by masturbation, 1890 in Century Diet. 
Ma*sty, a. Obs, [f. Mast sbfi + -y 1 .] 

1 . Producing mast. 

XS73 Turberv. Venrrie 217 In the vineyards in the hollow 
mastie woods, iggz R.D. Nypncrotarnachia 32 Shaddowed 
with greene. and tender leaues.of mastie Gkes, Beeches [etc.],. 
1611 Cqtgr., Gla.nde.ux, mastie, full of Mast. 1630 J.Taylor 
tWater UPf Satyr* Wks. 11. 259/2 The Masty Beeche. 

2 . Of a swine : Fattened. (Cf. Masted a. and 
mestif. Mastiff a. r.) 

c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame in. 687 Ye masty [Fair/. MS. 
maisLyl swyne, ye idyll wrechys. 1530 Palsgr. 318/1 Masty 
fatte a&swyiie be 1J g'ms., 

8. Burly, big-bodied ; ^Mastiff a. ^ 

1665 Hooke Micmgr. 164 Some few of these stout and 
resolute soldiers with these little engines,, do often put to 
flight a huge masty Bear. 1687 Mikge Oi.F'r. Dict, 11. s.v.„ 
A masty Fellow^ un gras Paisan. i 885 S. IP. Line. Gloss., 
Masty, very large and big : as ‘They’re a masty family’. 
Masty, obs, and dial, form of Mastiff. 
Mastye, -yek, -yk(e, obs. forms of M astic. 
Mastye, -yfa, -yve, obs, forms of Mastiff. 
i? Masuel. Ohs. rare. In 14th c, texts err on. 
masnel, mansell. [a, OF. massuelle, f. massue 
club.] A mace used in battle. 

13, . Coer de L. 351 Forth he toke a mansell. Ibid. 5660 
Before his arsoun his ax off steel By that other syde hys 
masnel, 13.. Sir lieues 4503 WiJ> an vge masuel [MS. 
masiret]' Beues a hits on |>e helm. 

Masttiium, Masure, obs. ff. Mausoleum, 
Mazer. 

+ Measures, sb. pi. obs. rare. [a_ F. manures 
sb. pi.} Ruins (of buildings) ; squalid and tumble- 
down habitations. 

1623 tr. Favbte's Theai.. Bon. vi. f. 103 Out of the nines 
and masures [orig. mines et mas arcs] of them, fouve other 
Moderne Citties wererebuilded. 1791 J. Townsend Jatcrn. 
Spain (1792) 1 . 399 We., quitted the ravin, and began crossing 
all the masures of the country. 

Masyd* -ness, obs. forms of Mazed, -ness. 
Masyl, obs. form of Measle. 

Masyn-dew(e, obs. forms of Measondue. 
SEasynry, obs. form of Masonry. 

Mat (mast), s&J Also 1 matt (? matte), meatt, 

, mteatte, (3 pi. maten), 4-6 matte, 6-8 matt. 
[OE, (only in glossaries; matt, meatt str. (? fem.), 
meat£& wk. fern., ad . late L. matla (4th c.) r whence 
It. mafia, and the Teut. forms OHG. matta (MHG., 
mod.G. matte, also dial, maize), MDu. matte (Du. 
mat), Sw. matta. Da. matte. A synonymous: late 
L. natla [Gregory of Tours, 6th c.), whence F. 
natle (see Nat),, fo commonly regarded as an 
altered form of matta, with n for m as in F. nappe 
table-cloth, from L. mappa.] 

1 . A piece of a coarse fabric formed by plaiting 
rashes, sedge, straw, bast, etc., intended to lie,, 
sit, or kneel upon, or for use as a protective 
covering for floors,, walls, plants, etc., or in pack- 
ing furniture.. 

C72S Corpus Gloss.' 487 Spiato [for psiato , ilidflu], matte. 
c 1000 Mlvrk Gloss, in WrvWfUckee 1 54/a Stereo, u<d psiata, 
mtalta, a iroo Poc. ibid. 328/34 Matta.,. meatte. a 1225 
Ancr. R. xo Seinte Sare, & seinte Sincletice, & monie ohre 
swuche weopraen & wommen mid 1 here greate maten & More 
berdfi henen. C1375 S. Austin 1490 in Harstrn. Altengl. 
Leg, J1878) 87/1 In pe chircbe an old monk sat, Seyinge his 
psauter vppon a mat. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 

^ 79. pe matte [L. matta] pat was under hym whan he bad 1 
is. bedes, 1392-3 Earl ) Derby's Exp. (Camden) 222. Item 
pro vj mattes ad cooperiendum Ie hiscwhit in galeia, vj 1 '. 

. x.ij*. _ 1462-3 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 279 In duabus 
ma-ttis eaip. pro- aula, vij. d. 1511 Guyl/m-de’s Pilgr- (Cam- 
den Soc.] 17 Jacohyns... brought vuto vs mattes for cure 
money, _ to lye: vpoa. 1553, Eden Treat. Limit Ind. (Arb.) 
18 Laying them on. mattes or couerlettes. 1587-8 in Swayne 
■ Sdrum Cburckiu. Acc. (1896) 138 A Matt fer the Clarke to 
kneelt vpon. fid. 1626 Bacon Sylva. § 696 Fleas breed Prin- 
i cipally of Straw or Mats, where there hath keen® a little 
1 Moisture. 1666 Pkpys Diary 15 June, A very fine African 
1 mat, to lay upon’ the ground under a bed of state, 1703 
Maundrei.l journ. Jerus. (1721.) 128 Shaded overhead with, 
Trees, and with Matts, when the Baughs fail. 1716 Swift 
Phyllis 15 She. .on the Mat devoutly kneeling, Wou'd lift 
her Eyes.upto the Ceiling, a 1734 NoETH£>a;«. n. v„ g 118 
(1740) 388: The Discovery of So Musquets in the Lord Grey’s 
: House, that were packed in _ Matts. 1766 C. Beatty 7 W 
Months' Tour (1768). 44 It is covered with: an handsome 
matt, made of rushes. 1777 G. Forster Pay. round IP or Id 
I. 131 They appeared to he dressed in mats. 1830 Encycl 
Brit. (ed. 7/ II. 632/2 Mats, swung fiont trees serve them 
[S. Amer. Indians] both as seats and hammocks. , 1837 J. T, 
Smith tr. Pleat's Mortars 96 Colonel Raucourt de Charle- 
ville recommends straw-mat. to be suspended in front of 
the walls. 1856 Dklamer. FI Card. (1861} 34 In winter, 
cover with mats during frosty weather. 

"b. As the name of a material : Plaited or 
woven rushes, straw, etc. ; matting. Obs. exc. attrib. 

1523-4 Rec. St. Mary at /Jill (E. E. T. S.) 322 Paid for 
jj, yerdys of wykur matt for be childrens fete, xvjd. 1555 
W. W atreman Foxdle Facions u. viii. 17,5 These are ap- 
pareiiled in. matte, made of a certayne softe kinde of mere 
rushes. 1594-5' in. Swayne Sarwvt Churchw. Acc. (1-896) 
143, 40 yeardes of matte for y« parishoners to kneele on 
the time of cumin, vniom. a 1619- Fletcher Bouduca iv. 


MAT. 

; ii, T defie thee, thou mock-made man of mat. 1688-9 in 
’Willis- &. Clark Cambridge. (1886) HI. 348, 461 yards of 
Matt. 1707 Mortimer Hnsb. (1721) II. 259 Having ..ready 
for your Woik... Woollen-Yarn, Bass-matt,, or such like to 
bind them withal, ciyxo Celia Fiennes Diary (r888) 284 
Rowles of Matt very natural! at their head and feete. 173* 

: Poke Ep, Bathurst 299 in the worst inn's worst room, with 
' mat half-hung. 

C. Applied to bast used for tying pl.-mts. Also 1 
attrib. in mat-tie. (Cf. Matting vbl. sb. 3 b.) 

1824 Loudon Encyct. Card. § 1514 The flat-headed', -nail, 
used either with lists, loops of cord, or mat ; and the eyed. . 

! nail, used with inat-ties. Ibid. 15,19 When mat, bark, rush, 
j. ..or straw are used [for tying]! 

d. A bag made of matting, used 1 to hoM sugar, 
coffee, flax, etc* 

X798, Hull Advertiser 1 Dec. 2/1, 40 mats Lexia raisins. 
Ibid. 15 Dec. 2/1, a6.matts of best Rake Liebau Flax. 1885; 
Mrs. C. Praed Head Station (new ed.) 157 Sacks of flout 
i and mats, of ration sugar. 

2 . a. An article (originally sneh as is described 
j in sense 1, but now more usually made of other 
t materials) intended to be placed near a door for 
| persons entering to wipe their shoes upon (= Door- 
! MAT), or similar to those so used. 

\ Now commonly of rectangular shape and considerable 
| thickness ; made either of'some coarsely woven 1 material (as 
hemp, coco-nut fibre, latterly often wire); or occasionally of 
1 perforated or corrugated indfarubber, cork, etc. 

' 1665 Hooke Microgr. 6 A very convenient substance to 

1 make Bed-matts, or Daor-matts of. a. 1818 Miss Rose in 
G. Rose's Diaries (i860) II. 75 There had been a heavy mat 
1 oil the floor-cloth; 184* Browning Pied Piper 51 Only a 
scraping of shoes on the mat. 1848 Dickens Dornbey xxiii, 

. They fou nd that exemplary woman beating the mats, on the 
; d'oor-steps. 1886 Fenn Master of Ccremonicsv, He paused 
| oa the mat to draw a long, catching breath. 

: b. A thin flat article (originally made of plaited 

[ straw (cf. sense i), but now often of leather or 
i oilcloth) to be placed under a dish, plate,, or vessel 
j in order to protect the table from heat, moisture, 

I etc. Also applied to various other at tides of 
similar use, e.g. a disk or square of fancy work 
‘ placed on a dressing-table to support articles of the 
[ toilet, etc., or merely for ornament, 
i 1875 in Knight Dict. Mech. 1904 Pilot 2 Apr, 307 Muslin 
hangings to. your looking-glass, bows on your chair-rails, 

: mats on your tables. 

3 . Iran./. A thick tangled mass. i> 

1835 Ure Philos. Mamif. 164 To break the mats of the 

j raw wool and to render it light. 1852 Mrs, Stowe Uncle 
\ Tom's C. ix. 77 A very heavy mat of sandy bait. 1872c H. 

! C, Wood Fresh-m. A Igx N. Amer. (1874) 56 A number of 
| individuals of one or more species [of Scytonemttamb are 
1 almost always associated to form on the ground, little mans- 
j 1897 Outing lU. S.) XXX. 219/2 The favorite haunts: of the 
j bass are about reefs, mats, of weeds [etc.], 

4. Naut. A thick web of rope yarn used to protect 
: the standing rigging from the friction of other ropes. 

: 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 251 Grete mattes for 

j coueryng of the seid Cordage. 1644 Manwatkino; Sea-mans 
i Diet., Matts are broad clowtes, weaved' of synnei and thrums 
j . .and are used in. these places : To the maineand fore-yards, 

; at the ties, (to keep the yards, from galling against the mast) 

; [etc.}. X769 in- Fauxmer Diet. Marine- ( 1 780). 1867 Smyth 1 
; Sailor’s Word-bh. 473 Where it is. possible, rounding- is now 
; used instead of mats. 

1 _ attrib .. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log iii. 49 Were 
| its not for the many chafing-battens, mat-service, and other 
gear often renewed upon them. 

5 . a. The coarse piece of sacking on. which the 
feather-bed is laid (E.D.D.). b. A woollen bed- 

| covering. 

! 1702 Mrs. Centlivre Beau’s Duel tv. i, I’ll have no Matts, 

i hut such as lie under the Feather Beds. X790 Pluckley 
' Vestry Bk. 25 Oct. (E.D.D.). Frara matt and cords, a 1894 
! J. Shaw itrR. Wallace Country Schoolm. (1899)1350 In Ren- 
! frewshire a mat meant a thick woollen, covering for the bed, 

: generally wrought into a pattern. 

6. Engineering. A woven structure of brushwood 
j secured by ropes and wires,, used as a revetment; 

for river banks. 1884 in Knight Did. Mech,, Suppl. 

\ 1 . Lace-making. (See quot.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Sawarb Diet, Needlevjarh, Mai, a lace 
maker’s term for the close part of a design. 

| 8. attrib.. and Comb, a, Simple attrib., as mat- 
's teaming, -bag, -kut, -lodge, -roof (hence mat-roofed 
adj.),. -sail, -satchel, -screen, -shed ; b. instru- 
mental, as mat-clad, -covered adjs. ; c. objective, 

S as mat-maker, -making, - mender, d. Special comb..: 

! mat-boat, -braid (see quots.) ; mat-canvas , a dress 
! material of a coarse texture ; mat-grass, (a) Nar- 
| dus siricta, (b) Psamma arenaria , the marram 
; grass. ; mat-platting,, in Kindergarten work, the 
! weaving of patterns by means of strips of coloured 
; paper ;; mat-pole (see quot.); f mat-reed, the 
! leaves of Typha laitfolia ; mat-rush, the bulrush, 
j Scirpus lacustris ; also = matweed', matweed, a 
name fox various rush-like grasses (see quot. 1866 
! and cf. mat-grass) ; mat-tree, -wood [tr. F. boh 
i de natle], a species of Imbricaria found in Mauri- 
j this ; mat-work, (a) matting ; anything resembling 
matting; (b) Arch. =Natte B {Cent. Diet)). 

I 1730 Capt. W.Wriglesworth MS. Log-bk, of the- ‘ LyelP 
1 30 Aug,,. Received a New * Matt Awning, and fixed it for the 
Main Deck. 1856 Faulkner Did, Comm. Terms,,* Mat- 
I bags, are formed of the leaves of the date and other palm 
I trees, and are extensively used in Bombay and' many parts 
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■of India for packing goods. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek, ] 
Suppi., *Mat bout . . , a frame oi ways supported on scows, i 
on which mat for revetment is woven. 188 a Caui.feild& ; 
Saward Diet. Needlework, *Mat-lrraid, a thick wovsted 
Braid, woven after the manner of plaiting. . .employed as a 
trimming. 1902 Daily Citron. 14 June 10/4 *Mat canvas is ; 
decidedly a fashionable fabric. 1852 G. C. Mundy Our 1 
Antipodes IX. xiii. 386 These are the lineal successors 
to the tattooed, *mat clad, cannibal old caternns, J903 
Blackw. Mag. Ndv. 605 The cat.. scrambles quickly on to 
the*mat-covered floor. 1789 J. Pil.1vInc.ton View Derbysh. I. 
331 Nardus stricta , *Matgrass. .. This grass is stiff and 
hard to the touch. 1818 Latrobk Jrnl. Vis. S. Africa 372 
{St. Helena] A peculiar kind of grass, called mat-grass, from 
its spreading, .over the ground in such thickness, that it 
forms a cover resembling thick matting. 18S2 _ F lover 
Unexpi. Baluchistan 195 We found a small village of 
three or four families and as many *mat huts. 1807 P. 
Gass Jrnl. 203 We encamped at two *mat-lodges of the 
natives. 1530 Palsgr. 599/r, I knyt, as a *matte maker 
knytteth,ye tys. x88x Instr. Census Clerks 17 Mat maker. 
1880 Plain Hints Needlework Gloss. 76 The rudimentary ! 
teaching of this darning is taught in the Kindergarten 
system, under the name of ‘*mat platting’. 18S4 Knight 
Diet. Meek. Suppi., *Mut pole . .,a pole ... used in placing 
mats of brush for shore protection, jetties, etc. 1578 Lyte 
Dadaeus iv, liii. 513 The leaues are called * Matte reede, 
bycause they make mattes therewith. 1897 Daily News 
15 Jan. s/3 The snake was sliding through the *mat roof. 
1895 Kipling Day's Work, Maltese Cal', Some of them were 
in *mat-roofed stables close to the polo-ground. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoerts iv. lii. 511 The fourth is -called .. in English, the 
pole Rushe, or bull Rushe, or *Mat Rushe. 1611 Cotgr., 
lone a cabas , the pole-rush, mat-rush, fraile-rush. 1640 [see 
matweed]. 1894 B. Thomson S. Sea Yarns 80 The great 
*mat-sail was spread upon the sand. 1777 G. Forster Voy. 
round World II. 321 Most of them were married, and carried 
their children in a *ma t-satchel on their backs. 18x2 tr. De 
Guigne's Obsem. in Pinkerton's Voy. XI. 92 Among the 
trees -of the Isle of France must be noticed, .the *mat tree 
forig. hois, de natte], 1597 Gerarde Herbal j. xxviii. § 2. 38 
Hooded *Mat weede. Ibid. § 3. 39 English Mat weede 
hath a rushie roote. 1640 Parkinson Pheatr. Bot. xnt. 
xxxv. 1197 Matt weed or Mat Rushes.. .Our Mat weed or 
Marram., the other of our Sea Matweedes. 1787 tr. Ein- 
neeus' Fam. Plants 1 . 41 Lygeu-m. Mat-weed. 18 66 Treat. 
Bot., Matweed, Ammopkila arenaria, also called Sea Mat- 
weed. Hooded Matweed, Lygeuni Spartmn. Small Mat- 
weed, Nardus stricta, 1793 Trapp tr. Kachan's Voy, 
Madagascar Introd. 28 [In the Isle of France are] •mat- 
wood, tacamacca, stinking-wood [etc.]. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr, Apr. in Jrul. Geog. Sac. XXIX. 290 A thick growth 
of aquatic vegetation, which forms a kind of * mat work. 

mat (maet), sl>.~ Also matt. ja, F. mat, subst. 
use of mat, M at a.] 

1. Glass-painting. A layer of colour ‘matted’ 
on the glass (see Mat vf b). 

x88x Art Interchange (N. Y.) 27 Oct. 90/3 [Painting on 
glass.] I.aying a mat will greatly facilitate tracing. . .‘There 
are two kinds of mat in use, ‘ water mat’ and ‘oil math 
X896 H. Holiday Stained Glass i. 23 Stipple shading.. is in 
common use now together with another method, consisting 
of a series of ‘ matts 

2. a. Gilding. The effect of ‘mat’ or nnbnrni shed 
gold. b. Melal-work. A roughened, frosted, or 
figured groundwork. 

1866 Tomlinson's Cycl. Useful Arts I. 757/2 (Gilding.) 
Parts of the gilding which are to be in dead gold, (called 
matt). 1887 C. L. Haslopk Repousse Work 51 These [mark- 
ings] may be arranged so as to touch one another, forming 
a close mat, or placed a little distance apart, as an open 
mat, so as to form a grounding to the picture. 

3. A border of ‘dead gold’ round a framed 
picture; sometimes applied to a border or ‘ mount’ 
of white or tinted cardboard. 

In recent U. S. diets, referred to Mat sit. 1 
1845 Pract. Hints on Daguerreotype 37 Leather Cases, 
with, .gilt mats and glasses complete, x886 P. Fitzgerald 
I n Art Jrnl. 327/1 It is common, .to set off water-colours 
wi th a broad golden mat of pasteboard. Ibid. , A snow-white 
cardboard mat. 1890 Howells Shadow of Dream 163 En- 
gravings with wide mats in frigid frames of black. 

4. = matting-punch. 

1890 Home Handicrafts (ed. Peters) 19 (Repousse work.) 
When backgrounds with patterns upon them are required, 
punches shaped like crescents at the point, or as circles, 
Stars, crosses, will be required. These fancy punches.. are 
technically called ‘ mats 1S98 T, B. Wigley Go.ldsm. «f 
Jeweller 79 Punches of various shapes, called. .Freezer- 
Mat. Dead Mat. Hair Mat. 

5 . allrib, 

1876 Encycl. Brit. V. iyo/i Matt-work is (protected with 
one or two coats of finish-size:; but burnished gold is [etc.]. 
1896 H. Holiday Stained Glass i. 24 The painter has.. to 
repeat the two matt processes. 

Mat (maet), sbA Card-playing. [Short f. Mata- 
dor.] = Matador 2. 

1766 [AnstkyJ Bath Guide Ep'il 10 Madam Shuffledumdoo 
. . Has sold your poor Guide for two Fish and a Mat. 1861 
Macm. Mag. Dec. 131 The three best trump cards.. are 
called Matadores. .or shortly Mats. 

Mat (mast), sbf dial . [Either shortened from 
or cogn. with Mattock.] A., tod for stubbing 
furze, ling, etc. ; a mattock (E.6.D.). 

Mat (maet), a. Also 7 matte, 9 matt. [a. F. 
mat : see Mate a.] Of colours, surfaces : Without 
lustre, dull, ‘ dead 

121648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) airs Smooth like silver 
between polished and matte. 1864 Reader 26 Noy. 675/1 
The traces are made with diamond points on mat-black 
PAper . _ 1887 Dei. A mer. 7 May 29^/2 Most kinds of varnish 
[bait wall dry ‘ bright" trader ordinary circumstances will 
become ‘matt ‘ if subjected to a chill 1890 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. III. 14 , 1 like a landscape photograph, if 
wot too small, better on plain paper— as we call a mat sur- 
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face print, than on a glazed surface. 1896 Godey's Mag. ! 
Apr, 448/2 Others are of mat Roman gold. 

Mat (mtet), w.l [f. Mat rf.i] : 

1 . trans. To cover or furnish with mats or mat- j 
ting. To mat up \ to cover (a plant) with matting, j 

1549 Privy Council Acts (1890! II. 269 To James Rufford : 
for matting of the chambers at Westminster, 1S76-7 Dur- \ 
ham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 717 For mattinge y- com’on 
pue, zs. 8d. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 Temples, i 

kept cleane and matted neatly. 1664 Evelyn Kail. Hort. 
Dec. 81 Keep the Doors and Windows of your Conserva- 1 
tories well matted. 1672-3 Churchw. Acc. E. Budleigh 
(1894) 13 For stopping of the presentment at the Deane 1 
Ruralls Renewing ffor nott matting the seates. 1732 John- I 
son Rambler No. 200 r 14 He mats his stairs and covers 
his carpets. .1782 Miss Burney Cecilia I. xi, The three | 
eldest .. were hard at work with their mother in matting 
chair-bottoms. 1831 Beck's Florist Aug. 184 It will with- 
stand the vicissitude of our climate when planted against 
a wall, if matted up during severe frosty weather. 1882 j 
Floyer U ne.xpl. Baluchistan 52 A side room ... well and i 
neatly built of mud, and matted with pish matting. j 

2 . Iransf. To cover as with a mat or matting ; 
to cover with an entangled mass. 

„ *577 B. Googe Iteresback's Hush, il (1586) 80 The ground j 
is matted, and as it were netted with the retnaines of the olde ■ 
Routes. 16x0 W. Folkingham At-/ of Survey 1. vi, 13 With j 
what Herbage the Crust or Sword is matted, mantled and j 
swarthed. 1627 Dr, wrou Quest of Cynthia 76 The Banck • 
with Daffadillies dight, with grasse like Sleaue was matted. ! 
1747 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 II. 82 Take the whole to- 
gether, it is well matted, and looks like a green corn-field. : 
1823 Greenhouse Comp, I. 167 If the ball ts much matted ; 
with roots ..it is a sure indication of the vigour of the plant. ; 
1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. t. xix. (1866) 243 A temple., 
matted with ivy. 1901 Scotsman 29 Oct. g/t Mountain 
chains of Oregon and Washington, matted with the tower- 
ing growth of the mighty evergreen forest. 

3 . To form into a mat : a. to entangle or entwine 
( together ) in a thick mass. 

1377 B. Googe Heresback's Husb. it. (1586) 31 When 
I haue thus done, I matte it [xc. a plashed hedge] thicker 
and thicker euery yeere. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 746 Bats haue 
beene found in Ouens, and other Hollow Close Places, 
Matted one vpon another. t68a H. More Contin. Remark. 
Stories .35 In the night, the Daughter had. .her hair snarled 
and matted together in that manner, that [etc.]. 1701 Grew 
Cosm. Sacr. l iv. § 17. xu In the Skin . . the Fibers are 
Matted, as Wooll is in a Hat, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) I. 594 To. .disentangle the boughs where they had 
matted themselves together. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 

9, I sought my mother’s grave : the weeds were already 
matted over it. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 120 Some- 
times the material which mats the intestines together can be 
stripped off. 

D. To make by interlacing, to form into a mat. 
1824 Loudon Encycl. Card. § 2506 Garden or bass mats 
are woven or matted from the bast or inner bark of.. the 
lime. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man, vii x88 Weaving, 
which consists of matting twisted threads. 

4 . intr. To become entangled, to form tangled 
masses. Chiefly with together. 

1742 Land. Country Brew. it. led. 2) 92 Malt.. In that 
Time, would grow musty, or matt together. 1763 Mills .Syr/. 
Pract. Hush. IV. 144 They will mat together, and rot each 
other. 1847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1 69 The [wheat] 
plants get too forward, and do not mat on the ground. 1831 
Ibid. XII. l 134 The wheat.. began then to mat and to 
tiller. 1879 Cassells Tec/in. Ednc. IV. 339/1 It is these pro- 
portions of the wool which interlock and mat together in the 
milUng urocess. 1897 Rhoscomyl White Rose Amo 217 
In the face of this bluff there dripped and matted a close- 
grown thicket of oak and ash, hazel and holly. 

Mat (mast), at. 2 [a. E. mater , f. mat : see Mat, 
Mate adfs.] trans. To make (colours, etc.) dull; 
to give a ‘mat’ or dull appearance to (gilding, 
metal, etc.) ; to frost (glass'). 

1602 Kyds Sp. Trag. in. xiL H 3 b, I’de haue you paint 
me. .In your oile colours matted. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s. y. Gilding, The work being thus far gilt, when dry, re- 
mains either to be burnished, or matted. .,.To mat, is to give 
it a light lick in the places not burnished, with a pencil dipt 
in size. 1834 Rexnnel Carpenters etc. Comp. 74 Th°se 
pans of your work which look dull from not being burnished, 
are now to be matted, that is, are to be made to look like 
dead gold. 1877 G. B. Gee Pract. Gold-worker 133 A 
design may be rendered more distinct after the pattern has 
been greatly brought out in relief, by simply matting the 

§ round. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockm. 173 The 
_ wiss silver the work first and then mat it by scratch brush- 
ing. 1S98 H. Maclean Photogr. Print Process xvi. 137 
Many a time a print is distinctly Improved by being on the 
one hand matted, or, on the other, enamelled. 1900 Cassells 
Cycl. Mech.isgoA 1 . 153/2 Now pour on -white acid, and let 
it remain until the glass is matted. 

b. Glass-painting. * To cover (glass) with gum 
or other colour, smoothed over with a badger 
softener’ (Suffiing Glass-painting, 1902). 

1883 F. Miller Class-Paint. 53 A method frequently re- 
sorted to. .to give tone and softness to white glass is to matt 
each square when traced, with umber or ancient brown. 

Mat (meet), vf [f. Mat jA 4 ] trans. To break 
up with a mattock. 

1853 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. n. 319 It is a better way 
to mat up the hassocks and ant-hills. 

Mc^t : see Mate, Matte, May z>A, Mete v. 

II Matachia. Obs. ,[? Algonquin of -Canada.] 
(See cruot. 1613.) 

1609 P. E. Mom Francia n. xi. 203 [The suitor] will haue 
a new gowne. .well garnished with Matachias.^ 1613 Por- 
ch as Pilgrimage (1614) 750 The women ..stripped thein- 
selues naked, .keeping on still their Matnchia (which are 
Pater nosters [marg. Heads] and ch-aines, -enterlaced made of 
the haire of the Porkespicke died of diuers colours). 


MATJEOLOGY. 

MataclliJi (maetaj'f *n). Obs.exc. Antiq, Forms? 

6 machachina, 6-7 matachiue, 7 matachina, 
mattaehene, -in(e, (mattasin), 7-8 mattaeina, 
6- matachin. ;fa. F. matachin (i6ihc. : now 
matassiri), a Sp. matachin ( — It. mattacind), con- 
jectured to be a. Arab. mutawajjihin, pr. 

pple. plural of tamajjaha to assume a mask, de- 
nominative verb from wajh face.] 

I . A kind of sword-dancer in a fantastic costume. 

1582-3 Acc. Revels Crt. (Shaks. Soc. 1S42) 177, xxj lls yards 

of cotten for the Matachins. 1591 Harington tr . Ariosto yi. 
lxi. 45 M onstrous of shape and of an vgly hew. Like masking 
MachaCliinasall disguised. 1622 tr. Luna's Pursuit Laza- 
rillo xvi. 173 They., looked one vpon another as if they had 
beene Matachines. 1807 Douce Illustr, Shaks. II. 435 [A 
dance] well known in France and Italy by the name of the 
dance of fools, or Matachins. 1896 Edtn . Rev. Apr. 344. 
d 2 . A dance performed by matachins. Ohs. 

App. performed by three dancers, representing a triangular 
duel : -see quot. a 1586, and qnot. 1624 (Smith) in 3. 

a *586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 74 b, Who euer sawe a 
-matachin daunce to imitate fighting, this was a fight that 
did imitate the matachin: for they being but three that 
fought, euerre one had [two] aduersaries. 1596 Harington 
Anat. Metain. Ajax Lij b, Such as I haue seene in stage 
playes when .they daunce Machachinas. _ 1606 Sylvester 
Du Bar/as il iv. il Mtsguif. 873 Th’ Antike, Motisko, and 
the Mattachine. 1612 Webster White Devil L4IJ (near 
end), Lod, We haue brought you a Maske. Fla. A mata- 
chine .it seems, By your drawne swords. 1624 Heywood 
Gunaik. v. 215 The Matachine or sword daunce. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1594 N ashe Terrors Nt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 280 Tlie 
•night is for you with a blacke saunt or a matachine. 
,1622 Bacon Henry VII 36 He was taken into seruice.rto 
-a base office in his Kitchin ; so that (in a kind -of Mattaeina 
ol humane fortune) Hee turned a Broach, that bad worne 
a Crowne. a 1625 Fletcher Elder Brother v. i. But that 
1 ’me patient,. .Ide daunce a matachin with you, Should 
make you sweat your best blood for’t. 1660 Wither Spec. 
Speculat. 26 We may thereby perchance, Ere many Springs, 
compelled be to dance Another Matachin. 1677 R. Cary 
ChronoL n. i. 1. xiv. 129 Acting in a Matachin of Discord, 
e. The music for a matachin dance. 

1589 ? Lyly Pafpe 70. Hatchet "Wks. 1902 III. 4x3 , 1 must 
tune my fiddle, and fetch some more rozen, that it rnaie 
squeake out Martins Matachine. 

3 . attrib., as matachin dance , suit, war. 

1584 Acc, Revels Crt. (Shaks. Soc. 1842) 188, xxx 11# ells of 
sarcenet for fowre matachyne sutes. a 1386 Sidney Arcadia 

II. (1590) 123 One time he daunced the Matachine daunceiin 
armour. 1624 T. Scott Belg. Souldier 10 They deposed one 
another, and as it were with a Mattaehene dance of disorders 
many times three or foure at once followed their Competi- 
tors with whole armies of revenge. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia 177 Concluding a tripartite peace of their Mata- 
chin warre. 

Mataco (mss fake). Also mataebo, matte a 
.(Diets.), [prob. S. American.] The three-bunded 
armadillo, Tolypeutes tricinctus, a small species 
which is able to roll itself up into a ball. 

1834 Penny Cycl. IL 353 The Mataco. -is found in Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Buenos Ayres, but is nowhere very common. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. (1873) 96 The apar, commonly 
called Mataco. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist ^ Mammalia IV. 193 
The Mataco, or Bohta (little ball) as it is sometimes called. 

Matador (mre - tailor). Also 7-9 matadore, 8 
mattador(e. [a. Sp. matador L. mactator-em, 
agent-n. f. maetdre (Sp. matar) to kill.] 

1 . In Spanish bull- fights, -the man appointed to 
kill the bull. 

x68x D ryden Span. AWfirLToStranger ’. Cavalier, .willyou 
not hear me? you M oore-killer, you Matador. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit . (ed. 3) III. 772 The matador at length gives the mortal 
blow. 18x2 Bvron Ch. Har. 1. Ixxiv, The light-limb’d 
Matadore. 1882 Dtt Windt Equator 134 The bull-fighters 
themsel ves are of four grades : the espada oar matador, the 
picadores [etc.]. 

2 . Card-playing. In some card games (as quadrille, 
ombre, solo), a name applied to certain principal 
cards. 

1674 Cotton Compl-Gamester (j68o) 70 [Ombre.] The Mar 
tadors (or killing Cards) which are the Spadiilo, Mallillio, 
and Basto are the chief Cards. 1728 Swift Jrnl. Mod. Lajiy 
Wks. 1755 III. il 190 Well, if I ever touch a card 1 Four 
mat tad ores, and lose codillj 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games 
Impr . 99 Four Matadores in Hearts, iSj6 Capt. Craw ley 
Card Players' Man. 194 [Quadrille.] There are three mata- 
dores — viz., spadille, maniille, and basto. 

3 . Dominoes. (See quot.) 

1863 Compl. Domiwo-Player 14 The Matadore Game. In 
this game, instead of fitting the same numbers together, you 
are only allowed to play by placing a number at one -or the 
other end, which added to the number there, will make 
seven ; but .those dominoes which will make that number in 
themselves are termed matadores, and can be played at any 
stage of the hand,. These are the and f ; the double 
blank is also a matadore, and can be played at any time. 
1897 Foster Compl. Hoyle 363. 

Matssology (m3Bli 1 p"lod,gi), Also 7 mateo- 
logle. [f. Gr. p&TOios vain + -Ao jia discourse j 
see -LOGY.] Vain ot unprofitable discourse. 

1656 Hlou-nt Glossogr., Mateologie (matceologid) vain en- 
quiry, pr over curious search into high matters and mysteries. 
1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 37 The bead-roll of mataeology 
embodied in the extract here following. 

So f ATataeGlo-glan, one wbo discourses vainly ; 
f BiatBsolo'gical a., of or pertaining to ‘mataeo- 
logy’, vain; tBffafceeologue, an unprofitable talker. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xv, The doting mateologians 
Of -old time. *716 M. Davies Aiken. -Bril, II. *84 Ths 
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MATCH. 


matEEological forestalling of the Apocalyptick Chronology 
of the end of time. 1 bid. 168 Those Sacerdotal-Secular 
Matseologues of Doway and Lisbon. 

+ Matseoteclmy. Obs. In 7 matssoteehnia, 
mateoteehnie, -y. [f. Gr. /idrato-s vain + rj 

art.] An unprofitable science. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. To Rdr., Such a peevish 
practice, and unnecessary Matarotecliny. 167s Gregory in 
Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men (184D II. 278, 1 am much mistaken 
if to force an equality between a negative and affirmative 
root be not a mere useless mataeotechuia. 

Matafund (msetafond). Antiq. rare— 1 , [ad. 
med.L. matafunda = OF. macefande , mackefonde. 

Southey app. regarded the word as f. Sp. matar to kill-t- 
'L. funda sling.] 

An ancient engine of war. 

1*788 Grose Mitit. Antiq. II. 304 The matafunda; this 
was a stone-throwing machine, probably by means of a 
sling.] 179s Southey Joan of Arc viu. 163 That murderous 
sling The matafund. 

Matagasse, -gesse, var. ff. Mattagess Obs. 

!l Matagonri (msetagua’ri). Also matakura. 
[Corruption of Maori tumatakuru (Morris Austral 
Engl.)i\ A prickly shrub of New Zealand, Dis- 
caria toumatou. 

*859 Otago Gaz. 22 Sept. 280 (Morris) Much of it is encum- 
bered with matakura scrub. 1892 W. McHutcheson Camp 
Life in Fiordland 8 (Morris) Trudging moodily along in 
Indian file through the matagouri scrub and tussock. 

|| Matai (matai). Maori name for a New Zea- 
land coniferous tree, Podocarpus spicata ; the Black 
Pine of Otago. Also, the wood of this tree. 

1833 W. Yate Ace. IV. Zealand (ed. 2) 50 Matai {Taxus 
Matai), a plant with a small yew-tree leaf, a strong smell, 
and a rough bark. 1875 OJfic. Handbk. H. Zealand 40 
Valuable woods, .matai (or biack pine) [etc.]. 

Matakura, variant of Matagoubi. 

Matalassd, variant of Matelasse. 

Matalent, variant of Maltalent Obs. 
Matalle, obs. form of Metal. 

|| Matamata (nratamte-ta). [?S. American; 
used as zoological Latin in 1823 by Merrem in Isis 
690.] A South American turtle, Chelys fimbriata, 
1840 Cuvier sAnim. Kingd. 272 The Matamata {Testudo 
fimbria, Gm.). *876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 58 The 
Matamata, a turtle living in the brackish water of Guiana. 

Matamoro, matamorre, var, ff. Mattamobe. 

|| Matapi (mse'tapt). Also matapee. [Ara- 
wak.] A pliable basket used in Guiana for ex- 
pressing the poisonous juice from the root of the 
cassava or manioc. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade. 1899 Rodway Guiana Wilds 
117 The matapee for pressing out the poisonous juice. 

Match, (mtetj), sbf Forms: 1 semsecca, 
(5 smseccea), S 3 mecca,m. 8 ecca, 2 im8ecca,m8ecehe, 
3 meche, 3-4 mecelxe, 3-5 macehe, (4 maehche), 
4-5 maeli, (5 mehche, metche), 5-6 mache, 
match a, 6- match. [OE. gemiecca, gem&ca ( for 
the formation see Biilbring Ae. Elementarbuch 
§ x 77) OTeut.type *gamakjon-, related to *gama- 
kon-, OE, gemaca, Make sbf In branch II the 
word inherited from OE. seems to have coalesced 
with a new formation from Match v. 1 ] 

I. One of an associated pair, 
f X. A husband or wife, a mate, consort, a lover. 
Also said of animals. Obs. 

a 831 Charter of Osvutlf 1 in Sweet O. E. Texts 443 Ic 
osuulf aldormonn. .ond beorn<5ry8 min jjemecca sellaS [etc,]. 
97* Blickl. Horn. 23 'lVegen turturan gematccan. c rooo 
uElfric Saints' Lives (1900) II. 340 His msecca min modor, 
c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. i. 20 Nelle |>u ondrasdan marian bine 
gemaeccean to onfonne. ix.. Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 537/12 
Couiunx, imaecca. c xi6o Hatton Gosp. Matt. i. 24 pa aras 
ioseph,.& he on-feng hys mascchen. ei2oo Ormin 290 
Zakarijess macche Elysabajp. ^ c 1220 Bestiary 716 Vre Sowle 
atte kirke dure ches hire erist to meche, he is ure soule 
spuse. 13. . E. E. Allit . P. B. 695 Vch male mas his mach 
a man as hym-seluen. a 1400-30 Alexander 831 Philip., 
with a fest huge Had wed him anoper wyfe. .[Alexander 
says to him :] Now pou mas pe slike a mangery & macchis 
changis. X558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 40 But what maketh 
this for Mary and her matche Phillippe? a 1569 Kinges- 
myix Godly Advise (1580)31 Suche quarrelles as the unequal 
matches laie one in the others disne. 1631 Weever Anc. 
Funeral Mon. 853 This Heroicall Progenie of the Howards 
and their Matches. 1658 Phillips, Match, A Term in 
Hunting, when a Wolf desires copulation, he is said to go 
to his match or to his mate. 

+ 2 . One’s equal in age, rank, station, etc. ; 
one’s fellow, companion. Obs. 

£975 Rushw Gosp. Matt, xi. 16 Relic is cnehtum. .pasm 
pe clipende to heora semeccum [Vulg. cocequalibus ] cwepaS 
[etc,]. 13.. E. E. Allit, P. B. 124 Vch mon with his mach 
made hym at ese, CJ440 Premip. Parv. 331/1 Mehche, 
. .par, compar, 1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk . Wks, *035/1 
If. .there shoulde neither felowship of their matches, nor 
feare of any such as are after the worldly compt accompted 
for theyr betters, any thing let or withstand them, .to [etc,]. 
1547-64 Bauldivin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) 166 Marry thy 
match. *553 Wilson Rhet, 64 A proude disdainfull manne 
..that. ythmketh hymself. .ouer good to haue a matche or 
felowe in this life. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvii. 66 
Be thair exemple lerna experience, Ane forene mache or 
maister to admitt. 

3. t a. An opponent antagonist, rival. Obs. 
c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 9236 Eche mart rides vnto his 
macche. £*400 Rowland 4 O. 809 There es no mache 
un-to mee. And that me lykes ille. *513 Douglas ZEneis 


v. vii. 27 Ane vthir mache to hym was socht and sperit. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxiv. 62 Euery man with his 
matche. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Gladiatores commit! ere, 
to sette matches of swoorde players together, c 1570 Marr. 
Wit 4 Sci. in, i, Your matche is monstrous to behoulde and 
full of might. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. *0 Match to 
match I haue encountred him. 

b. A person (occasionally a number of persons, 
a thing) that is able to contend or compete with 
another as an equal. In phrases to find, meet 
one's match . ; (to be, prove oneself) a match for. 
Also More than a match for : able to overcome or 
defeat. + Rarely of two persons, To be matches ; 
to be equal in prowess. 

C1300 Celestin 488 in Anglia I. 79 Amonges vs ire. the 
devils] shalto drecche : So longe hastou ben oure mecche. 
Day and sere, c 1305 Miracle of St. James 48 in E. E. P. 
(1S62) 59 pe schrewe fond his macche po. c 1330 R. Bhunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13563 pat wel coupe feighte, he fond 
his mecche. ax 450 Le Morte Arthur 1607 Neuyr yit er 
my mache 1 founde. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. viii. 426, 
I gyue you leue to goo where ye lyst. Gramercy said kyng 
Mark For ye & I be not matches, a 1568 Knt. of Curtesy 
352 (Ritson) His mache coulde he no where finde. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 111. x. (1676) 66/ 1 Hannibal, .met 
with his match, and was subdued at last. 1645 Bp. Hall 
Remedy Discontents 75 Men that are not able matches to 
their passions. X712 Addison Sped. No. 297 T 6 The Hero 
in the Paradise Lost is unsuccessful, and by no means a 
Match for his Enemies. 176a Goldsm. Cit. W. vii, I fancy 
myself at present . . more than a match for all that can 
happen. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 4 Lugger 1. iv. 58 If 
the rival manufactures are a match for each other, let them 
fight it out. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 601 His fol- 
lowers . .were no match for regular soldiers. 1871K1NGSLEY 
Lett. (1878) II. 362 The honourable man who will pay his 
debts is no match for the dis-honourable man who will not. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 1. 347 So long as Henry sup- 
ported him, . . he [T. Cromwell] was more than a match. . for 
his foes. 

4. A person or thing that equals another in some 
quality. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur n. v. 81 Of his strengthe and 
hardynesse I knowe not his matche lyuynge. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 1. (1623) 37 The match or like of him therein, 
was seldome or neuer in those daies any where found. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. x. 499, 1 neuer found their matches amongst 
the best people of forrane Nations. _ 1866 Mrs. Gaskell 
Wives 4 Dau. I. xxi. 235, I don't believe there is his match 
anywhere for goodness. 1888 Daily Hews 26 Sept. 6/1 
Where., is there the match of thisimperishable tale of the re- 
lief of Lucknow ? 

5. A person or thing that exactly corresponds to 
or resembles another, or that forms an exact pair 
with another. 

c 1530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 284 Oone Potte new made 
unto a matche. 1551 Records Pathw. Kuawl. n, iv. When 
two lines are dr awe n from theendes of anie one line, and meet 
in anie pointe, it is not possible to draw two other lines of 
like lengthe ech to his match that shal begin at the same 
pointes, and [etc.]. 1583 Fulke Defence xiv. 38* Your eies 
were not matches, or else they were daseled with a mist of 
malice, when you [etc.], a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without 
M. 11. ii, A maide content with one Coach and two horses, 
not falling out because they are not matches. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 393 Try them [Waters] in Seuerall Bottles, or Open 
Vessells, Matches in euery Thing else. 1674 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. ir. (ed. 3) 84 You might by.. looking through any 
Star on the Globe see its Match in Heaven. 1808 Pike 
Sources Mississ. in. (1810) App. 22 Extraordinary matches 
for carriages have sold at 400 dollars per pair. x8i8 J. Pal- 
■ mer Jr til. Trav. 129 You’ve got two nice creatures, they 
are right elegant matches. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 5 
Ragged gillies, such as I had seen the matches of by the 
dozen in my Highland journey. 

IL The action of matching. 

■f 0. A matching of adversaries against each 
other ; a contest viewed with regard to the equality 
or inequality of the parties. Obs. 

Rax 400 Morte Arth. 4071 This was a mache vn-mete. 
£1400 Destr. Troy 1324 Vnmete was the Macche at pe 
mene tyme. 1599 Drayton Idea, 'Truce, gentle Love', 
Bad is the match where neither party wone. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. n. ii. 493 Vnequall match, Pyrrhus at Priam driues, 
in Rage strikes wide. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars n. xxii. 
31 Ferrer his Taberd well knowne in many a warlike 
match before. _ 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 46 It were no 
match, your naile against his home, 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. 
(1822) 98 A profitable garland in their matches of valour. 

+ b. Man of match'. ? a champion. Obs. 

1640 Habington Q. Arragon 11. i, C ab, Seest thou that 
man of match Though small in stature, mighty he’s in soule. 
7. A contest or competitive trial of skill in some 
sport, exercise, or operation, e.g. in archery, cricket, 
football, ploughing, etc., in which two or more 
persons or bodies of persons are matched against 
each other ; an engagement or arrangement for 
such a contest. Also applied to a contest in which 
animals are made to compete in a trial of speed, 
fighting power, or the like. 

In modem sporting language a 1 match’ is ordinarily under- 
stood to mean a formally regulated contest between two 
permanent bodies (as two cricket or football clubs, two 
counties), or (as in billiards) between two recognized experts 
in a game. 

154S Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) t)s To make matches to 
assemble archers togyther, to contends whoshall shoote best, 
and winne the game, encreaseth ye vse of shotynge wonder- 
fully amonges men 1567 Harman Caveat(iS6g) 46 Where 
he narde. .xl pence gaged vpon a matche of wrastling. 1595 
Shaks. John lit. i. 336 Assured losse, before the match be 
plaid. i6*x Coigr., Partie,.. a match, or set, at game, 
1651 Cleveland Poems 44 [He] leaves it a drawn match. 


1676 Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm . 
App. v. 32 They have made four matches to be run at New- 
market. 17x1 Budgell Sped. No. 161 r 3 A Foot-ball 
Match. 1747 Gen. Advertiser 4 July, Mr. Richard New. 
land.. with two of his Brothers, and two others.. having 
advertised that they would play a Match at Cricket . .against 
Five of any Parish of England [etc.]. xZxz Sparling Mag. 
XXXIX. 107 [Coursing] All matches to be entered in the 
match book. 1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Air xxxiii. (1857) 
326 A match was skated upon the lake. 1882 Pebody Eng. 
Journalism xxi. 159 He speaks to his constituents, .at a 
ploughing match. 

f 8 . A suitable conjunction or pairing. Also, 
above one's match ; above one’s level. Obs. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis O. cix, It is no mach, of thyne vnwor- 
thynesse To hir hie birth, estate, and beautee bryght. 1542 
Udall Erasrn. Apoph. 225 To the entente that wee may 
after a sorte make soome lykely matche of Roomains with 
the Grekes, we shall [etc.]. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) VII. 55 If I found any of them above my match. 

9. concr. A (more or less) well-matched or ac- 
cordant pair ; two persons, things, or sets each the 
counterpart of the other. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 333 Plutarchus. .compareth 
theim twoo together as a veraye good matche and wel 
coupleed. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 105 Discovered 
one of my sleigh dogs was missing . . ; this was no little 
mortification, as it broke _ the match, whose important ser- 
vices I had already experienced. 1838 Dickens Hich. Hick. 
xxii, If they were a little better match— ..I mean if they 
were a little more of a size. 

10. A matrimonial compact or alliance ; esp. one 
viewed as more or less advantageous with regard 
to wealth, rank, or social position. To make a 
match : to bring about a marriage by influence or 
contrivance. 

1575-85 Abp. Sandys Serm. xvi. 288 The common sort of 
men, in making their matches this way, haue chiefly two 
outward vntoward respects. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. i. 
315 His grace hath made the match. 1676 Lady Chaworth 
in i2 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 28 Twas a match 
of his friends and not bis owne making. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 182 r 4 Whose hope is to raise themselves by 
a wealthy match. 1793 Marq. Buckingham in 14 tk Rep . 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 390 The match which is settled between 
Sir W. Young and Miss Talbot. 1838 Dickens Hick. Hick. 
xlvii, Matches are made in Heaven, they say. 1866 G. 
Macdonald Ann. Q. Height, v. (1878) 59 It seems to me a 
very good match for her. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 
§ 4. 378 It was by a match with Henry Stuart that Mary 
determined to unite the forces of Catholicism. 

fb. A matrimonial alliance as represented 
heraldically. Obs. 

1628 Coke Da Litt. Pref., A tomb with his statue upon it 
together with his own match and the matches of some of his 
ancestors. 1640 Yorke (title) The Union of Honour. Con- 
* taining the Armes, Matches And Issues of the Kings, Dukes, 
Marquesses and Earles of England. 1686 Plot Stafordsh. 
298 The Windows illustrated with the Armes and matches 
of the Chetwynds in painted glass. 

f c. The action of marrying; relationship by 
marriage. By match : in consequence of a marriage. 

1574 J. Dee in Lett Lit. Men (Camden) 39 In direct line, 
braunche, collaterall, or match. 1605 Camden Rem., Epit. 
35 Who in these 2. funerall verses, contained her princely 
parentage, match, and issue, c 1630 Risdon Sttrv. Devon 
§ 53 (1810) 58 By match, it came to i’remenet. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. in. iii. § 6 He possessed fair lands in Anjou and 
Maine; by Match in right of Queen Elianor his Wife. 

d, concr. A person viewed with regard to his or 
her eligibility (esp. on grounds of fortune or rank) 
as a partner in marriage. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 125 We will finde 
out a better match wherewith to delight thee. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. m. iv. 77 She is no match for you. 1625 Mas- 
singer Hew Way iv. i, A maid well qualified, and the 
richest match Our north part can make boast of. 1688 
Penton Guardian's I nstr. (1897) 25 When I had provided 
an agreeable Match, his Comrades, .taught him to rail at 
Matrimony. 1710 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 20 Oct., Lord 
Ashburnham, the best match now in England. 1774 H. 
Walpole Lett, to Matin 28 Mar,, He, the first match in 
England. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. xi. p x He left me so 
little property, that I was a bad match. 1866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Height, xxvii. (1878) 472 He’s a very good 
match in point of property and family too. X879 G. Mere- 
dith Egoist xxxv, He's the great match of the county. 

f 11. An agreement, an appointment ; a compact, 
bargain. It is a match (or elliptically, A match /): 
said in concluding an agreement or a wager ; = 

‘ Agreed’, ‘Done’. Obs. 

xs6g T. Preston Cambises 250 (Manly) A match ye shall 
make straight with me. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. Iret. in 
Holinshed Yl. 37/2 These things came not thus to passe, as 
it were by a set match, but [etc.]. X596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 
v. ii. 74 A match, ’tis done, a 1628 Preston Hew Covt. 
(1634) 217 If a man be holy but by halves, that makes not 
the match, it makes not the agreement between the Lord 
and us. 1655 Walton Angler t. iv. (1661) 74 A match, 
good Master, lets go to that house. 1706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux Strat. 1. i, A Match 1 

III. 12. attrib. and Comb.: (sense 10 ) f match- 
broker, -marring, + -monger ; match-book, in 
horse racing, ? the book in which a list of the 
dates of matches or races is kept; match-game, 
a game (esp. of chess) forming part of a ‘ match ’ ; 
also U.S. = sense 7 ; + match-horse, a horse 
entered for running in a match or race ; match- 
play, the play in a match (sense 7 ) ; also in Golf, 
play in which the score is reckoned by counting 
the holes gained on each side ; so match-player ; 


MATCH. 

match-rifle, a rifle used in firing competitions; 
match-rifling Gun-making, a method of rifling 
guns to adapt them for long-range shooting in 
matches. Also Match-maker 2 , -making vbl. sb. 2 

1812 ''Match book [see 7]. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 204 
What Consultations, what Embassies, and a whole Councell- 
Board of Banes-Wrights, or "Match-brokers, must go to the 
knitting of a Princes Love-Knot. 187X G. R. Cutting 
Student Life at Amherst Coll. 113 Base ball had hardly 
been introduced, whan certain enthusiastic students con- 
ceived the idea of a ‘ "match game ’ with Williams College. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 2 July 5/2 A champion chess player will 
often lose a match game to a far inferior opponent. _ 1607 
Markham CVttW. 111. (1617) 79 These Tryers.. ought to ride by 
the "match-horses all the day long. 1890 A thenxum 28 J une 
828/2 Theie are four or five young people, and two old 
widowers do the matchmaking and the "matchmarring. 1681 
Rycaut tr. Crucian's Critick 250 He demanded a handsome 
Wife, which they sold him at the Price of an Aching-head, and 
the "Match-monger assured him, that [etc.]. 1886 Pall Mall 
G. 2 Aug. 3/2 There has been a revival of some of the old 
sporting gambits which had for long fallen into disfavour for 
"match play. 1893 Baity's Mag. Oct. 279/1 The champion- 
ships are played on different principles, the amateur being 
by holes or 4 match ’ play, and the open by strokes. 1894 
Westm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 2/1 Steinitz is the first "match-player 
living. 1881 Greener Gun 159 The recoil with a xolb. 
"match-rifle is inconsiderable. Ibid. 146 The Metford 'match- 
rifling is very expensive to produce. 

Match, (m$etj), sbA Also 4 macehe, 4-6 
matehe, 5 mee(c)he, 6-7 maohe, 7 motet, 6- 
mateli. [a. OF. viesche , meiche (mod.F. meche ) 
= Pr. mecca, mecha , Catal. metxa, Sp., Pg. mecha, 
It. tniccia vulgar L. types *nticca , *miccia. 

The ulterior etymology is obscure. Some have attempted 
to connect the word with Gr. p-ufa, L. myxa mucus of the 
nose, nostril, nozzle of a lamp, in med. L. lamp-wick : and 
with L. m ucctis mucus of the nose, whence It. moccolo [:-L. 
*mucculus ) snuff of a candle.] 

+ 1 , The wick of a candle or lamp. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvtt. 213 As thow seest some tyme 
..a torche. The blase there-of yblowe out 3et brenneth the 
weyke, With-oute leye or lhjte that the macche brenneth. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A’, xvn. clx. (1495) 708 Matches 
for candelles. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Prize Priv. 237 Yf 
the mecche be ouer depe y-sette in the oyle, hit shall anoone 
be y-queynte. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 113 The fatnesse 
of oyle may not burne tyl a weyke or matehe be put therto. 
c 1475 Piet. Poe. in Wr -Wiilcker 754/20 Hie lickinus , meche. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. lii. 510 Pith the whiche. .serueth for 
Matches to burne in lampes. 1601 Holland Pliny II. i6t 
Of the grapes which this Palma Christi. or Ricinus doth 
carie, there be made excellent weiks or matches for lamps 
and candles. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep vi. xli. 335 
Nor will it [the smoke of sulp iur] easily fight a candle, 
untill, .the flame approacheth the match. 

2 . An instrument consisting of a wick, cord, or 
rope of hemp, tow, cotton, etc., so prepared that 
when lighted at the end it is not easily extinguished, 
and continues to burn at a uniform rate ; used for 
firing cannon or other fire-arms, and for igniting a 
train of gunpowder. Also in Mining (see quot. 
1851). f To cock a match : see Cock vfi i. 

The sienv-match now consists of loosely-twisted hempen 
cord steeped in a solution of saltpetre and lime-water, and 
burns at the rate of one yard in three hours. The Quick- 
match is a cotton wick, impregnated with saltpetre, or 
coated with gum and mealed gunpowder. 

1549 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 348 Matches, vj° weight. 
1573-4 in W. H. Turner Select. Kec. Oxford (1880) 356 
Item, for a maohe. .jd. 1605 His Maiestie. Speach, etc. 
G 4 And thereafter searching the fellow [Guido Fawkes],., 
found three matches. .ready vpon him. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's 7 rav. xxii. 8i Tied four and four, and five and five 
together with the matches of their muskets. 1657 North's 
Plutarch , Add. Lives 72 It was a Morian slave that strangled 
him [Atabalipa] with a match. 1797 Encycl. Brit. led. 3) 
VI II. 235 A musket, or musquet, is a fire-arm., formerly 
fired by the application of a lighted match. 1828-40 Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 237 They., laid a train, which was con- 
nected with a ‘hint’, or slow match. 1851 Gueenwell 
Coal- trade 'Perms Nor thumb. 4 Durh. 36 Match. — A small 
piece of candle end, or greased twine or tape . . used to 
ignite the gunpowder in blasting. 1803 Kinglake Crimea 
(1876) I. xiv. 240 The other was the man standing by with 
a lighted match and determined to touch the fuse. 
fig. 1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 19 The 
match of furie is lighted, fastned to the linstock of rage. 

b. Tne material of which matches consist ; cord, 
etc., prepared for ignition. 

1572 Nottingham Pec. IV. 143 Gunepowder and matehe 
that wase had at the Watch on Mydsom.tr Evyn. 1598 
Barret Theor. IVarres hi. i. 34 Three or foure yards of 
match, in seuerall peeces hanging at his girdle. 1633 T. 
Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. vii. (1821) 97 Fiue Lasts more of 
powder, with Match and Lead. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Pay. E. hid. 47 The outward Coat of the Nutt is good to 
make Match. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) VIII. 195/2 When 
there is any apprehension of danger, his [i. e. a gunner's] 
field-staff is armed with match. 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. 
Sci., Lit., ft Art s. v., Before the invention of locks, small 
arms were fired by means of match. 

8 . An article of domestic use, consisting of a 
piece of cord, cloth, paper, wood, etc., dipped in 
melted sulphur, so as to be readily ignited by the 
use of a tinder-box, and serving to light a candle 
or lamp, or to set fire to fuel. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1530 Palscr. 243/2 Matehe to lyght a candell, alumette. 
1589 R. Harvf.y Pi. Perc. (1590) 20 When the steele and the 
flint beknockde togither, a man may light his match by the 
sparkle. 1608 Middleton Pam. Love v. i. 37 To light their 
matches at my tinder. 1695 Congreve Love for L. n. i, 
What a world of fire and candle, matches and tinder-boxes 
did you purchase 1 1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4677/4 There were 


225 

found about them.. several Fir-Matches dip’d in Brimstone. 
a 1776 R. James Diss. Fevers (1778) 84 There are many 
ways of lighting a candle, by a piece of paper, by charcoal, 
by pit-coa( or by a brimstone match, a 1822 Shelley Hymn 
Merc. xyiii, Mercury first found out for human weal Tinder 
box, matches, fire-irons, flint and steel. 1889 J. Nicholson 
Folk Speech E. Yorks. 18 The present paraffin match has 
quite superseded theold brimstone match, made of a splinter 
of wood about six inches long, and dipped at both ends, 
b. A similar article used for fumigation. 

1703 Art 4 Myst. Pintners 23 French and Rhenish Wines 
are . . commonly preserved by the Match. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s. v. Matching, Melt brimstone.., dip into it 
slips of coarse linnen cloth. . .Take one of these matches, set 
one end of it on fire, and put it into the bung-hole of a cask, 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1303 It is useful to counteract the., 
tendency to acidity, by burning a sulphur match in the 
casks. 1853 Ibid. II. 125 To make writing-paper matches, 
which burn with a bright flame and diffuse an agreeable 
odour, moisten each side of the paper with tincture of ben- 
zoin [etc.]. 1872 T. Hardy Greenwood Tree iv. ii, Curious 
objects about a foot long, in the form of Latin crosses (made 
of lath and brown paper dipped in brimstone — called matches 
by bee-fanciers). 

t C. A small torch used for giving light. Obs. 
c 1595 Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Poy. W. Ind. (Hakl. ] 
Soc.) 25 The which [flies] make resemblance as if they weare 
so manie light matches. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 118 Hang. I 
ing out kindled matches to terrifie the theeues. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 14 Fire or a lighted matehe only 
scaring them [rc. lions]. 

4 . A short slender piece of wood, wax taper, or 
other material, tipped with some chemical composi- 
tion which bursts into flame when rubbed on a rough 
or specially prepared surface (or, as in the earlier 
contrivances, when brought into contact with some 
chemical reagent). Now the ordinary means of 
producing fire. To strike a match : to ignite a 
match by friction (the verb is taken over from the 
earlier phrase to strike a light). Cf. Lucifer 3. 

Paraffin, match , one having the splints dipped in paraffin 
to facilitate ignition of the wood. Safety match, one which 
can be ignited only by ‘ striking ’ on the box. 

1831 T. P. J ones Nezu Conv. Chem.xxiv. 245 These matches, 
after being covered with sulphur, are dipped into a mixture 
of chlorate of potas.-,a, sugar, and sulphur, made into a paste 
with gum water. They are then dried, and when touched 
with sulphuric acid, instantaneously inflame. 1832 New- 
ton's Lond. f ail. Conj. Ser. I. 258 [An] apparatus for pro- 
ducing instantaneous light, on the principle of the match 
and bottle has just been imported from Paris. 1845 Brown- 
ing Meeting at Night 10 The quick sharp scratch And blue 
spurt of a lighted match. 1870 Dickens E. Drood xii, [He] 
puts a match or two in his pocket. 1889 Paraffin match : 
see 3. 1903 Longm. Mag. July 252 He struck a match on 

his thole-pin. 

b. Phr. ( To shatter) into matches : into splinters. 
1898 Times 10 Jan. 13/3 Captain Norie.. whose left arm 
was shattered into matches by a bullet. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as match-seller , - selling ; 

+ match-bottle, a phial containing phosphorus, for 
igniting sulphur matches ; match-box, + (a) Mil. 
a metal tube, pierced full of holes, for a soldier to 
carry his lighted match in ; ( (b ) a box to contain 
matches ; match-box bean, the hard seed of the 
Queensland Bean, Entada scandens, of which 
match-boxes are made (Morris Austral Eng .) ; 
match-boy, a boy who sells matches; f match- 
cock (in a matchlock) = Cock sb. 1 13 a; f match- 
cord, rope, or a piece of rope, prepared as a 
slow-match ; match-girl, a girl who sells matches ; 
match-head, the piece of some chemical com- 
position with which a match (sense 4) is tipped; 
match-holder, a receptacle for asupply of matches; 
match-line — match-cord ; match-machine, a 
machine for making matches; match-man, (a) 
a man who fires the match of a gun ; (b) a man 
who sells matches; match-paper, touch-paper; 
match-paste, the paste used for making the heads 
of matches; match-pipe, a pipe used to con- 
tain a lighted match for a matchlock ; match- 
safe U.S., a box to contain matches for use 
(Knight Diet. Meek. 1875) ; match-splint = 
viatch-stick ; match-staff, a staff with a slot in 
the upper end and a spike in the lower, used on 
shipboard to hold a slow-match ( Cent. Diet.)', 
match-stick, the wood of a match (cf. malch- 
xvood ) ; match-thread, the thread used as match 
for firing guns, etc. ; match-tub, in ships-of-war, 
a tub having a cover perforated with holes, in 
which slow-matches were hung ready for use with 
the lighted end downwards (Ogibde Suppl. 1855) ; 
matchwood, ^ (a) touchwood; (b) wood suitable 
for match-sticks ; (c) in phrase (to break etc.) into 
matchwood, into minute splinters. 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 954 Phosphoric "match-bottles. 
1786 Grose A tic. Armour 4 Weapons 65 The musqueteer 
should also have a little tin tube.. big enough to admit a 
match, and pierced full of little holes, that he may not be 
discovered by his match . . : this was the origin of the "match- 
boxes, till lately worn by our grenadiers. 1866 Lowell Wks. 
(1890) I L93 Mr. Carlyle is for calling do wn fire from heaven 
whenever he cannot readily lay his Hand on the match-box. 
1887 Pall Malt G . 9 Nov. 2/1 Twopence-halfpenny per 
gross is paid for matchbox-making. 1819 Sporting Mag. V. 
122 Society of the present day, from the nobleman to the. 
"match-boy. 1643 Plymouth Col. Pec. (1855) II. 65 A mus- 
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kett, either firelock or "matchcock. 1644 Nye Gunnery 1. 38 
The Gunner is always, when leasure will permit, to choose 
good "Matchcords. 1852 Mme. de Chatelain tr. Ander- 
sen's Tales 301 The Little "Match-Girl. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 

17 Sept. 4/3 To Mr. Rosenthal belongs the credit of finding 
a paste for "match-heads which is not poisonous. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Dec. 134/2 A porcelain "match holder half 
full of matches. 1824 MEYRtcK Anc. Armour III. 77 The 
soldier is made to carry the "match-line lighted at both ends. 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1410/1 Young's "match-machine 
cuts the splints from a block or bolt of wood [etc.]. 1813 

Bowles Missionary vu. 128 Last rolled the heavy guns, a 
sable tier, By Indians drawn, with "matchmen in the rear. 
1904 T. Wright in Daily Chron, 23 June 3/2 The match- 
man, with his bundles of great sulphur-tipped matches, 
whom ‘you could smell a mileoff 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV., 
625/1 Instead of tinder, "match-paper or touch-paper., 
and amadou or German tinder.. were often used. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 19 July io/t The Belgian Government has 
voted a sum of £2, 000. .f> anyone who can compound a 
marketable "match-paste wt. hout the aid of yellow phos- 
phorus. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 41 The "match 
pipes, the most preferable of which are either iron, lead, or 
wood, . . should be .. filled with slow charges. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Sept. 581/2 Takes out a cigar and looks in "match- 
safe. 1832 Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. 7 Some poor wretch, 
beggar or "match-seller. 1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 
67, 1 . . tried my band at "match-selling in the East-end. 1880 
M. P. Bale Woodworking Machinery xxviii. 252 Machines 
for cutting "match splints. 179* J. Learmont Poems 24 
The deil made "match-sticks o’ his bains. 1901 Wide World- 
Flag. VI. 449/2 , 1 saw the vagrant telegraph-posts trailing 
along the horizon like a row of match-sticks, 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 40 Put in the "match-thread and stir it 
about, till it has drawn in all the matter. 1597 Gerards 
Herbal Table Eng. Names, "Matchwoode, that is Touch- 
woode. 1838 Civ. Engineer I. 396/1 We wish we could see a 
series of experiments made upon a more enlarged scale 
than upon these bits of match wood. 1861 Ann. Peg. 21 
Most of the ships that struck were broken up into match- 
wood. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 The huts tumbled into 
matchwood. 

Match, (maetj), a. [From the predicative and 
appositive uses of Match rA 1 ] 

1 . That matches ; corresponding. Obs. exc. techn. 
in certain special collocations (usually hyphened), 
in most of which match- may be interpreted as an 
attrib. use of the stem of Match vJ: match.- 
gearing, ‘two cog-wheels of equal diameter geared 
together’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); match- 
hook, ‘ a double hook or pair of hooks in which 
one portion forms a mousing for the other’ (ibid.) ; 
match-joint, the part by which two corresponding 
sections of a structure are joined; match-plane, 
either of two planes used in grooving and tonguing 
boards, one plane being used to form the groove, 
and the other to form the tongue; match-plate 
(Founding), 1 a plate upon the opposite sides of 
which the halves of a pattern are placed corre- 
spondingly, to facilitate the operation of molding’ 
(Knight 1875); + match-term Math., one of a 
pair of corresponding terms in a proportion ; 
match-wheel, 4 a cog-wheel adapted to mesh into 
or work with another’ (Knight 1875). Also 
Match-board. 

1483 Caxton Cato E viij b, Thou oughtest to forbere and 
to favoure in tyme ami place hym wi yche thou knowest not 
matehe ne lyke to the. 1551 Recorde Palhw. Knowl. u, 
i, The whole triangles be of one greatnes, and euery angle 
in the one equal! to his matehe angle in the other. 1551 — - 
Cast. Knowl. (1556) 207 That arke of the Equinociiall is 
equall with his matehe arke in the Zodiacke. 1600 T. Hill 
Arithm. n. viii. up b. Wherefore each ample of them which 
so agree and match together in like simaine or quality are 
..properly to be called matchtermes . . ; for in such cases 
the one couple are the antecedents and the other couple 
are the consequents. Ibid. 128 b, I see . . that zb ells . . is the 
third number, .and that i of an ell being the matehe terme 
thereof is the first. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing x. 
T9 Two Match half-Joynts fastned on the Frame of the 
Tympun. Ibid, xxiv.r 7 The Frisket must be Cut : which 
to perform, the Press-man fits the Match-Joynts of the 
Frisket into the Match-Joynts of the Tympan, and pins 
them in with the Frisket-pins. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Cottage 
Archil, § 297 The edge of one board grooved, and the ad- 
joining board tongued, with a pair of planes fiitmginto each 
other, called match planes. z 88 z Young Every Matt hisezvn 
Mechanic § 395 Match planes are so called because the 
width of the projection lelt by one plane matches or tallies 
exactly with the width or groove cut by the other. 

2 . Comb.\ match.-! ined a., lined with, match- 
board ; match-lining = Matchboarding. 

1865 Price List of Joinery 17 Extra for 1 in. match-lined 
hack [of a cupboard]. Ibid. 19 The back lined with § 
match lining. 

Match (msetj) , v\ Forms: 4 mache, macche, 
6 matehe, 6- match, [f. Match sb J] 

1 . trans. To join in marriage (chiefly used with 
some reference to the fitness or unfitness of the 
conjunction); to procure a ‘match’ or matrimonial 
alliance for (e.g. a son or daughter) ; to connect 
(a lamily) by marriage. Also rarely, f to couple, 
mate (animals). Const, to (f unto), with. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 308 Sche was evele mncched And 
fer from alle loves kmde. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 762 Whose bloud . .was full vnmeete to be matched 
with hys. 1530 Palsgr. 633/2, I maiche the male and the 
female togyther of any kynde...And you can matehe this 
bitche you shall have pretye whelpes. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. 
Irel. in Holinshed II. 137/2 They were.. by waie of mari- 
ages matched and combined with honourable and great 
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houses. ig<p Shaks., Two Gent. in; I. 62 , 1 bane sought To. 
match my friend Sir Thurio, to my daughter. x6x* Davies. 
Why Ireland, etc. (1747): 218 Whose sole daughter then, was; 
mateht to William de Valencia. 1667 Milton P. L. xl 
681 Those ill-mated Marriages. .Where good with bad were 
mateht. 1680 Evelyn Diary 61 Sept. , He match’d his eldest 
son to Mrs. Trollop. 1703 J. Twer in Lett Lit. Men 
(Camden) 305, I am heartily glad your dear Sister is sc* 
happily match’d to Mr. Stevens. 1731 Fielding Grttfr St. 
Op. r. ii, Now I rely on you to match them up to one 
another. *754 Footb Knights it. Wks. 1703 I. 85 Tint has 
fallen in love with a young woman.., and 'tis partly to pre- 
vent bad consequences, that I am. .so hasty to match him.. 
1842 Tennyson Ulysses 3 An idle king.. Match’d with an 
aged wife. 1849 Marryat Valerie xi, II. 140. Try if you 
can match her with a Duke. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shake. I. 
25 Henry 1 1 . proposed to match, him. with some great heiress, 
fto. re/2. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. x. 193 Bote raaydens and maydens 
maccheth ou ysanune [1377 B. ix. 173, macche qow togideres]. 
1581 Pettie Gitazza's Civ. Conv. 11. (*1586) 8a _ Pbvertie 
hringeth.., that he is sometime driven to match himselfe in 
marriage with some woman of base parentage. 

C. intr. for rejl. To ally oneself in marriage. 
Const with* Now rare exc. dial, f To match, 
into (a family) : to become connected by marriage 
with, f Also rarely of animals r To pair. 

1568 Grafton Citron. 1 1 . 670 Not to be vn, worthy to matche, 
in matrimonie, with the greatest Prince of the worlds. 15S& 
B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv.yt . 226 b, It is (saide Lord 
John) a greate griefe of the miride, and heart breaking, to 
match with a foolishe Woman. 1599 Shaks. Mitch Ado u, 
L 68 Truly I hold it a sinne to. match in my kinred. 1611 
Cotgr., S'Apparier , to couple, or match ; as birds doe in 
tbe Spring. 162a Gataker Mdriage Prater 8 They shall 
neuer haue.my blessing.. if they match without: my consent. 
*647 Sphigge Anglia Rediv. 1. ii. 8 He matched into a most 
noble and martial family. t68o Dryden Span. Fryarvt. ii. 63 
Let Tygers match with Hinds, and Wolfs with Sheep. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. iti. If he had birth and fortune to entitle 
him to match into such a family as ours. i8zo Hazlitt 
Led. Dram. Lit 3148 A young woman . .who would not 
think of matching with a fellow of low birth. 1844 Maid, 
mens Spottiswoode Misc. I. 5 This marks rather that the 
Spotswoods have matched with the Gordons, 
f 2. trans. To associate, join in companionship 
or co-operation (persons or things) ; to put together 
so as to form a pair or set with (another person 
or thing). Obs. (Cf. sense 5 .) 

c 1470 Gol. 4- Gam. 1159 Qnhen that war machit at mete, 
the mare and the myn. 1534 More Com/, agst. Tm6.11. 
Wks. 1209/1 When god bath by suche chaunce sent hym to 
m®, and there once matched me with him, 1 xeckeii my self 
surely charged with him, tyl [etc.]. 1575 8g Abp. Sandys 
Serm. iii 47 Matching alwaies with justice mercre. 1588 
Shaks. L.L, L, ii. i. 49 A sharp wit match'd with too blunt 
a Will. 1599 — Much Ada 11. L in God match me with a 

f ood dauncer. 1399 H. Holland Wks. R. Greenhain x 
ome busie themselues in Church-discipline, and' are slender 
sighted in their priuie corruptions : ..but it is good to match 
both together. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 6 [Adrian] 
having his [Christ’s] picture in his gallerie matched with 
Apollonius. 1645 IIssher Body Dio. (1647) 68 ft was matched 
with many infirmities and passions. 

t b. reft. To make an agreement with. Obs. 

13 . . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 99 Maches hym with. j?e maryneres, 
makes her paye,. For to to we hym in- to tarcet 

3. To encounter as an adversary. Also (now 
always), to encounter with equal power, prove a 
match for. 

13. . Gain, 4- Gr. Knt. 282 Herts is no mon me to mach, 
4x40a Destr. Troy 7042 Manly he macchit hom with his 
mayn. strokes. CX440 York Myst. xxx. 199 Cure meyne 
with myghc At mydnyght hym tnached. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur x. viii, 426 Ye are not able to matche a good; knyght. 
1587 Harrison England u. iii. (1877)' 1. 73 The townesmen 
of both [Oxford and Cambridge] are glad when they may 
match and annoie the students. 1390 Shaks, Mitts. W. m.. 
ii. 305 You perhaps may thinks, Because she is something 
lower then my selfe, That I can match her. 1642 Rogers 
Naamcut 39 Tell me, if God had not matched thee^ who 
could? 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 190 Sharp remembrance 
on the English ^art And shame of being matched by such a 
foe Rouse conscious virtue up in every heart. 1836 Frqlihe 
Mist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 173 No knight in England could 
match him in the tournament except the Duke of Suffolk. 
+b. intr. Tomeet in combat, to fight {with). Obs, 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3607 To mache with sike a multitude 
of men & of bestis. c 1400 Destr. Troy 0678 Thus macchit 
J/ose men tilt themerke night. 41470 Henry Wallace v. 
42 Quhen xl macht [xvr. matchit] aga.yne thru hundyr men. 
1539-66 Wadremi Sac. Misc, [1844)69 The Congregation and 
the Frenchmen were often assemhled,aud wereneare match, 
ing. 1567 Mavlet Gr. Forest 86 The Falcon is a bird of 
baughtiestoinacke matching with birdesagreat deale bigger 
and mightier then him selfe, 1393 Shaks. Jo/m it 1.330 
Strengt h matche wi th strength, and power confronted; power. 

4. tram. To array or place in opposition etr con- 
flict with ; to ‘pit ’ (a person or thing) agednsi an- 
other. Chiefly reft, and pass. Chess. const, f id, + ou. 

la 1400 Meric- A rtk. 1533 pay hafe bene' machedft to da ye 
with mene, of he marches:. £1400 Destr . Troy 8288 He 
macchit hym to Meiielay, 13.. ScotisA Fields 197 On who 
was thou mached? 1523 La. Berners From. (tSxz) I. 
exxx, *58 Me is nardely matched, wherfore he bathe nede 
of your ayde. 1578 Chr. Prayers 118b, Thesinfuh.es tliat 
we bauereceaued from ourfirst Parents, hath matched there- 
bellious flesh against., the mind. _ 1667 Ml ltcw P.L. vi. 631 
Eternal might To match with thir inventions theypresum’d 
S'O easie. ij8i Cowfeb Retirement 580 The estate his sires 
had owned in ancient years; Was quickly distanced', mat ched 
against a peer’s. 1840 De Quincey Style 1. Wks. 1862 X. 
x6r What 1T a man should match such a bauble against the 
Pantheon? 1833 Kingsley Heroes v. ii. (r868>rs6 Let them 
match their song" against mine. xgq3 Expositor Aug. 113 
They had to match themselves against the wily Greek or 
Syrian trader. - 
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5. To pair or assort (persons or things): with a 
view to fitness or equality ; to arrange in a suitable 
or equal pair or set ; to provide with an adversary* 
or competitor of equal power. Often in passive 
with adv., as fa be well, ill matched. 

I S 3 ° Palsgr. 633/2 , 1 matche one with a felowe, I set one 
to another that be equal! of power and strength. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. iv. i. tao My hounds are bredout of the Spartan 
kinde,, . Slow- in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bels. 
a 1643 A. Stafford* Fem. Glory (1869) p. xeix, Never Prince 
and Church-man were better mateht then theise two. 
1696 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 146 Match, your Cock carefully. 

, 1741 Middleton Cicero 1 1 . x. 392 Cicero all the while, like 
a master of Gladiators, matching us and ordering the Com- 
bat. 1842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. ix. 
142 In point of wearisome insipidity Sir Robert and Lord 
John are well matched one against the other. 1839 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. 1.(1873) 25 The savages iii South Africa match 
their draught cattle by colour. 1874 Sayce Comfar. Philol. 
v. 1 81 Compatibility of existence 011 the part of two races 
, depends upon their being more or less nearly matched in 
; culture. 1883 Froude Short Sind. IV. 1. iii. 27 The two 
1 great antagonists, .were more fairly matched than Becket 
; perhaps expected to find them, 

to- To proportion, make to correspond to or with. 
1680 E’ahl Koscom. Horace's Art Poetry 4 Let Poets 
match, their Subject to their strength. 1708 Rowe Roy. 
Convert ni. i. 29 Mine [,?c. my hopes]' have been stiff Match’d 
with my Birth. 1861 Whittier Our River 71 To match 
our spirits to our day And make a jov of duty, a 1888 M. 

; Arnold Thekla's. Anew, v, God doth match His gifts to 
man’s believing! 

c. ‘ To furnish with a tongue and a groove, at 
1 the edges j as to match boards’ (Webster 1897 ). 

. *833: etc; [see. Matched ppl. a. 2]. 

6 . To place in, competition withy to compare in, 
respect of superiority, (Cf. sense 4 .) 

1581 Mulcaster Positions, xxxix. (1887) 192 If in com- 
; parison ye match a toward priuate teacher with a weake pub- 
like maister. x^2Shaks.^«i»a 4 Jnl. w. Prol. 4 Thatfaire.. 
With tender lulietmatcht, isnownot faire, .axS^Drumm. of 
HaWth. Conversat. betw. B. J. 4- W. D. Wks. (1711) 226 The 
earl of Surrey, sir Thomas Wyatfwhom.because of their an ti- 
| quity, I wilt not match with our better times] 1717 Pope 
Ftp, to Jeruas 36, Each heav’nly piece unwearied we com- 
pare, Match Raphael’s grace with thy lov’d Guido's air. 
1791 Cowper Iliad iv. 478 Their glory then, match never 
i more with ours. 1820 SHELLEY.V^y/rtrd'68 Chorus Hymente.il, 
|; Or triumphal chaunt,' Matched with thine would be all But 
l f an empty vaunt 1867 Howells Ital. Journ. iii. 29, I saw 
j the custodian had another relic, .which he was not ashamed 
| to match with the manuscript in my interest. 

I f b. To compare in respect of similarity ; to ex- 
S amine the likeness or difference of. Obs. rare. 

I a 1649 Dhu.mm. of Hawth, Hist. fas. V, Wks. (1711) 103 
By matching the faces of one of those strangers with a por- 
trait she had of King James. 

1 7, To regard, treat, or speak of as equal. Obs. 
1580 Sidney Ps. xxvi. v, Sweete Lord, write not my 
settle Within tbe sinner’s rowle : Nor my life's cause match 
with blood seekers case. 1595 J. King Queens Day Serm. 
hr Jonas, etc. fr6i8) 702 Whensoeuer afterwards, there was 
taken vppe any great lamentatiorq it was sampled and 
matched with that of Hadadrimman, in. the field of Megiddo. 
1605 W 1 llet Hexapla Gen. 468 This is great presumption . . 

' to match Gods arke and losephs coffin together. 1606 
Shank. Tr.tf Cr. 1. iii. 194 To match vs in comparisons, wiLh 
durt. To weaken and discredit our exposure. 

| 8 . To be equal to, to equal ; to resemble suf- 

ficiently to be suitably coupled with ; to correspond 
I to, be the ‘ match ’ or counterpart of. Also absal 
of two or more things t To be mutually equal ; to be 
sufficiently similar to be* suitably coupled together. 

1592 Shaks. Vest. 8? Ad. 1x40 AH loues pleasure shall not 
match bis wo, 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire iv. (1892) 40 Ire 
shorte tyme theyare like to match the other inhabitaunts in 
nomher. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iii. 8x These fiue Cities are 
so strong, that.. I neuer saw them matched. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med 1. § 44 AH the valiant acts of Curtius, 
Scevola, or Codrus, do not parallel or match that one of 
Job. 1663 Butler Hud. r. i. 190 For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and; bis wit. 178* Gqwper Charity 
xiS He. .Imports what others have invented well, And stirs 
his own to match them or excel. 1819 Shf.u.uy Cenci iii. 

ii.. -p. Marzio’s hate Matches Olimpio’s. 1833 C. Bronte 
1 Villetie xx.\ vi, Life is so constructed that the event does, not, 
cannot, will not, match, the expectation. 1884 Manck. 
Exam. 17 May 4/8 Thete exists in no Continental* country 
! anything that can match the City and Guilds’' Institute. 
Mad. T he colour of the carpet does not match the wall*- 
paper. These patterns do not match. 

to. intr. To he equal with ; to be suitably coupled 
with ; to correspond, be suitable to. Also {rarely), 
to fit or ‘ dovetail’ into. 

1367 Maflet Gr. Forest 32 b, But herein good heed 
must lie taken, least we. match and march with the greeke 
Soph inter. *377 B. Gooes Heresbach's Httsb. 1. (1586) 39 b, 
It grow eth,, to suche a heyght, that it matcheth with indif- 
ferent Trees. x 399; Shaks, Men, V,, 11, iv. 130 To that end,. as 
matching to his Youth and Vanitie, I did present him with 
the Paris- Balls. 1866 Dit. Argyll Reign Lawy ii. (1871) 
343 Other minds were working at the _ same time whose 
labours were to match with a curious fittingness into his. 

e. To match (used qnasi-adv. or quasi-adj. after 
a sb.) : corresponding in number, size, style, etc. 
with what has. been. mentioned. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxx iii, A tall gentleman in.. drab 
breeches and* boots with tops to match, 183a Tennyson In 
Mem. i, Who shall so forecast the years And. find in loss a 
gain to match ? 1837 G. A. Lawrence Guy Liv, iii. at After 
twelve-pipes over-night with girt-and-water to, match, 1891 
Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 Theresa— was attired ire wine- 
coltered veivetj.Mrd wore a jet bouaeq triimreed with. Velvet 
* to match. 
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' 9. tram. To furnish with a match*. 

a. To find, procure, or produce, an equal to. 

*396 J.. Nqrden Progr. Pietie (1847) 114 Someone of these 
bis subtle sects i.11 shew meeteth,and as it werematcheth every 
: godly endeavour and sincere course that the children of God 
do practise., xfioo J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 56 Kx- 
cellent wines, and sugars, which cannot be matched. *687 
A. Lovell, tr. Tkevenot's 'Train 1. 123. The body of the 
Pillar is of one entire piece of Garnet, so high, that the 
world cannot match it. 1773 Johnson 30 Apr. ire Boswell, 
I can match this nonsense. 1842 Tennyson Gardeners 
Dan. 31 Go and see The Gardener’s, daughter ; trust me, 
after that, You scarce can fail to match his masterpiece, 
j 1886 Constance F. Woolson E. Angels i. rj To match it 
[the climate] one must seek the Madeira Island’s or Algiers. 

to. To fit or supply with a suitable addition or 
counterpart; to find, select, or obtain something 
: sufficiently similar to or accordant with (a colour, 
pattern, an article of dress, etc.). 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. ii. 127 , 1 could match this begin. 

; ning with an old tale. 1724 Swift Use of Irish Matmf. 

\ Wks. 1755 V. xi. 3 There may be room enough to employ 
; their wit and fancy in ohusing and* matching patterns and 
colours. 1738 Johnson Idler No. id P 5 Every maid., 

; matched her, gown at Mr. Drugget's. 1770 Foote Lame 
| Lover l 20, [I] promised to.. match a coach-horse for Bri- 
\ gadier Whip. 1861 Whyte; Melville Good for Nothing L. 

* xi. 132 Can you match me this piece of yellow silk? 1881 
J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xxxiv, As if it were a question 

I of matching knitting-yarns. 

c. To compare so as to select one suitable to. 

1718 Pope Let. 1 Sept, ire Lady M. IV. Montagu's Lett. 
(x86i) 1 . 438 John was now matching several kinds of pop- 
pies and field flowers to her complexion, to make her a 
present of knots for the day. 

J 10. To procure as a match. Obs. rare~~\ 

*396 Shaks. Merck. V. in. L 81 Here comes another of 
the Tribe, a. third cannot be mateht, vniesse the diuell him- 
1 selfe turne lew. 

Match, (msetf), vf [f„ Match sb.^ Cf, F. 

* meeker trans. To fumigate (wines or liquors, or 
; casks) by burning sulphur matches ; now chiefly 

in Cider-making. Hence Martching vi hi. sb. 

1703 Art fy Myst. Vintners 28 Stum is nothing else but 
pure Wine kept from fretting by often racking and matching 
it in clean Vessels. 1753 Chambers CycL Sapp., Matching, 
in the wine trade, the preparing vessels to preserve wines 

* and other liquors, without their growing sour or vapid. 1832 
Trans Prov. Med. § Surg.. Assoc. VI. ir. 200 The sweet- 
ness of the cider prepared for exportation is preserved by a 
process.. which.. is known by the term. * Matching’. 1864 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXV. 1. go Most of the cider that 
is ‘ matched ' in this way has a peculiar taste. 

Matchatole (martjab’l), a. [f. Match v . 1 + 

-ABI.E.] 

1. That can be matched, equalled, or rivalled, 
j a 1568 Ascham Scholern. 1. (Arb.) sg So manie notable 
I Capitaines in warre for worthinesse,, wisdome and learning, 
: as be scarse matchable no not in the state of Rome., *391 
I Spenser Ruins of Time 89 To tell my forces matchable to 
none, Were but lost labour. 1624 Hey wood Gunaik. jir. 

; 143 A Lady scarce matchable before her time or since. *678 
‘ Life Black Prince in Hail. Misc, (1809) III. 153 He was a 
I prince so full of virtues as were scarce matchable by others. 

1 2. Comparable; equal; similar,, analogous, 
j Const, to, with . Obs. 

\ IS72 J. Jones Bathes of Bath it. 10 b, Neytber be such 
I vapours, or dashinges, matchable to fyre in lieate. a 1592 
| Selimns 1864 Aga, thy grief is matchable to his. 1608 

* Dod & Cleaver Expos. Prov. xi-xii, 190 Many great 
pibbles are not matchable in worth with one pearle which 

; is farre lesse there they are. 1653. Gataker Vind. An not, 
; Jer. 149 The War.. was in divers respects not matchable 
I onely unto, but even greater then any that had gone before 
I it. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hut. Earth (1723) 28[Shells]nQt 
j matchable with any upon our Shores. 

1 3. Suitable, well suited, accordant. Obs. 

\ x6n. Markham Cauutr. Content. 1. xix. (r668! 81 They be 
; ever most matchable, strong, nimble, and ready for your 
j pleasure. x6r4 D. Dyke Myst. Selfe- Decerning (1630) 297 
The party affected hath pietie matchable both to person and 
l portion. 1815 Zelitca III. 162 Now if you had married 
; such a superior character as Miss Emcotts, so truly match- 
able with. you. 

Hence tMa/tcbableness, d-Ma-tc&ably adv. 

x6ir Cotgr., Equal! te, equalities eaeimess, matchablenesse. 

1 Esgallement , equally, euenly, alike, matchably. a 1637 
i B. Jonson Eng. Gram. Pref. g We shew the Copie ofit,,and 
j Matchablenesse, with other tongues. 

Matck-tooard (nue-tjbo-ud), sb. Joinery, [f. 

* Match a . ; cf. Match vJ] A board which has 

* a tongue cut along one edge and a groove in; the 
opposite edge, so as to admit of being fitted into 
ether similar boards to form one piece with them. 
Also collect, — match-boarding. 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Match-hoards, a kind of 
plank used for flooring. 1883 Daily Neivs io Sept. 2/1 This 
building. .is described as 1 encircled by match-boaros naiil’edi 
to posts supporting the roof’. x8.. Med. News LII. 670 
(Cent.) The walls., consist partly of brick piers and partly 
of corrugated iron lined by felt and matchboard. 

Hence Ma’tcli-tooard v. irons., to cover or sup- 
| ply with match-boards ; Ma'tcli'boavdecl a.., having 
or composed of match-boards ; Ma'tch-boardinff, 
match-boards fitted together to form a material for 
lining walls, forming partitions or light structures 
such as poultry-houses, etc. 

r86s_ Price List of Joinery 28; Match Boarding, .forming. 
Partitions in Bedrooms. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 188/1 The 
house is . . cased inside with, match boarding. 1889 J. K. 
Jerome Three Men in Boat Si It was expensive work. 

‘ Had to match-board it all over first*. 1894 Wesim, Gaz. 


MATCH-CLOTH. 

t6 July 8/t What with the match-hoarded character of the 
house and the uprush of draught by the staircase, the 
chances Of escape would have' been small Indeed. 1903 
Longnt. Mag : June 126 We discovered our quarters in a 
hare match-boarded room with a fiappingcanvas ceiling. ■ 

Ma’tcL-clotll, ■{? f. match. in Matchcoat.] 

i8ss Ogilvie Supply Match-cloth, a coarse woollen cloth 
for the Indian trade [American]. 

Matchcoat (mse'tfkJut). Ohs. exc. Hist. Also 
7 matchoo, maeli-eot, 9 matchicoat. [Grig. 
■niatchco, prob. an American Indian word: cf. 
Odjibwa matchigode * petticoat, woman’s dress’ 
(Baraga) ; afterwards corrupted by popular ety- 
mology, as if f. Match sbA or v. 1 + Coat sb.] 
a. A kind of mantle formerly worn by American 
Indians, originally made of fur skins, and after- 
wards of nmtch-cloth. b. The material out of 
which .matchcoats were made. 

1*642 in Archives of Maryland (1887} IV. 94, 2 rackoone 
matchcos and 15. armes length of ronoke. 1661 Slat. Vim 
givialiBaj) II. 36 Me paying, .for the_n.se .of those Indians 
ttiirty Matchcoats of two yards .a peiee. 1685 Peunsyiv. 
Archives I. 94 Twenty Gunns Twenty fathom Matchcoat 
[etc.]. 1698 G. Thomas Pensilvania :xo, 1 . . have very good 
Shot, with red and blue Mach-cots. 1705 Beverley Vir- 
ginia m. i. § 3 (1722) *42 The proper Indian Match-coat, 
which is made of Skins, drest with the Fur on, sowed to- 
gether.,..Fig. 2 wears the Duffield Match coat, bought of 
the English. 1788 .Mew Land. Mag. 115 A large mantle or 
match-coat, thrown over .all, compleats their dress. 1814 : 
Sporting Mag. XLIV. 280 A matchicoat and leggins red. 

Matched (m»t|t), ppl. a. [f. Match vJa -ed ] 

1 . Having a match or equal. Chiefly in ill-, ; 
ivi'll-maiched, q. v, 

2 . Of boards: Furnished with a tongue on one 
edge, and a groove on the other. \ Mat ched joint = 
‘match-joint’ (Match a. t). Also Comb., matohed- 
boarding, -lined a. = match-boarding, -lined. 

1688 R, Holme A rmoury ru. 114/x The several Parts of a 
[Printing] Press. The Malcht Joynt, is the Joynt or Hing 
fastned to the Timpan and hinder Raile of the Coffin. 
1833 Louoon Encycl Cottage Archil. I 297 Five-eigbth- 
Mn.il deal matched (the edge of one board grooved, and the 
adjoining board tongued , .) and beaded boarding. 1857-9 
Takbuck Encycl. Carpentry $• Joinery 208 In Fig. 10 the 
edges are shot;.. in Fig. 12 matched. 1863 Price List of 
Joinery 33, 6.63 Matched-lined enclosure to stairs. *873 
Tarsi Tredgo/d's Carpentry 242 Matched-boarding. 

Matcher (manjhi), [f. Match vJ + -eb L] 

1 . One who matches, in senses of the vb. 

1611 Cotgr., Mari cur, a matcher, a marier. 1628 Ford 
hovers Mel. i. ii, Amere matcher of colours. 16S2 Ii. More 
Anuat Gianni It’s Lux O. 7 It would argue the wise and 
just God a very unequal Matcher of innocent Souls with 
"brutish Bodies. 1896 Daily News 4 Jan. 5/3 An ‘assorti- 
seur or matcher of coloured textiles. 

2 . ‘ Amatclnng-machine’ (Webster: 897). Matcher- 
head'. ‘ the head in a planing machine which carries 
the cutting tool’ (Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 1884). 

Matchcole, matchecold: see Machecole v. 
Hatchet (mset/vt). Forms : a. 7 matchaat, 
7-9 machette, 9 machete, matchet, -ett(e. jB. 7 
in quasi-Sp. form madhato. [ad. Sp. machete. \ 
A , broad and heavy knife or cutlass, used, esp. in 
Central America and the West Indies, both as a 
tool and a weapon. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 414 A dozen of machetos to minch 
the whale. *648 Gage West Indies 129 They have no 
weapons but a Machetre, which Is a sliort Tuck. 1683 
Wafer Voy. (1729) 278 Having no tool with us except a 
Macheat or .long knife. 1697 Hammer Voy. (1729) I. 13 We 
tempted him with Beads, Money, Hatchets, Matcheats, or 
long knives. *831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 142 These 
tools consist of matchets, canebills and hoes. 1834 J, JL. 
Stephens Centr. Amer. 70 The Machete, or chopping-knife 
..varies in form in different sections of the country. 1863 
R. F. Burton A beoknta II. 92 Little things here means 
matchets and mirrors, kerchiefs and blue baft, rum and 
tobacco. 1897 M ary Kingsley IV. A fticaiox A wall made up 
®f strong tendrils and climbing grasses, through which, the 
said atom has to cut its way with a machette. 
attrib. 1881 Imtr. Census ClerksiiSii.s) ,44 Matchett Maker. 
1887 Moloney Forestry IV. Afr. 233 The vines.. .are being 
used only For .matchet handles. 

Matehevll[l jiao., o bs. ff. Machiavellian. 

*632 Lithcovv Trees. 1. 4 Simonaicatl Matcheuilians. 
MateMa-, matcmsvillian : see Macula-. 
Matehiat, obs. form of Matchet. 

Matchicoat : see Matchcoat. 

Matchination : see Machination. 
Matching (msenfnj), iibl. sbS [f. Match v.i 
+ -1NG i.J 

1. The action of the vb. Match in various senses. 

1562 J. Hkywoqd Prow, ft Ep.gr, (1867) xSo Greatpatchyng,. 

small matebyng. 1643 Mandeville in Bncciench MSS. 
{Hist._ MSS. Comm.) 1. 262 He propounded to me the 
matching with Warwick for my son. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Mist. (177 6) III. 293 The greatest pains had been taken with 
these to enlarge the breed, both by food and matching. 1873 
E St’QN Workshop 11 eceipts Ser. x. 4T4/2 Matching is to 
bring different pieces of timber, in an article of furniture, to 
a responsive tone Of colour. 1874 Spans' Viet. Exgin, 3097 
A planing machine for moulding and matching. *889 
Athenaeum 1 58 May 623/2 'There Is like risk of bad matching 
when the undertaking is a poena. 

2. ‘A quality of wool in the best part of the 
fleece ’ (Bowman Struct. Wool 1885, p. 356). 

*88* Daily News as Aug. 3/6 About 1,200 packs of English 
fleeces, matchings, skin, and other wools. 


3 . attrib., nsmalchittg shop (nonce- wd.) ; matcht- ; 
ing -machine, a machine which tongues and 
grooves the respective edges of a . board-; matcMng- 
plane — match-plane (Knight Diet. Mec’h. 1875). 

1803 tr. P. Le Brunts Mans. Botte I. 179 She couples 
ruined young men to rich widows, . ; and she runs away with j 
all the business from the offices that you see at the corner ; 
of -every street, called matching shops. *874 Spans' Viet. , 
Engin. 3097 A planing and matching machine. ' 

Matching, vb/. sbiH see Match vf I 

Matching (mte-tjir)'),///. a. [f. Match z>J + 
-IMG-.] That matches; corresponding; ‘to match’, 
1630 R. Johnson's Kin ^ d. Commas). 97 If you will let 
loose the Queene of Cities, as they terme Paris, tolookebigge f 
and angerly upon us, our London can affront her with a j 
matching countenance. *898 Westm. Goa. it J uue 1/3 The i 
good plain ‘ family ’ cook, with matching morals. j 

Matchless (marifies), a. [t. match ,j&1 + ; 

-LESS.] 

1 . Having no match, without an equal, peerless. 1 
t53 ° Palkgr. 839/1 Matchelesse, nonpareil. 1590 Greens 
Never too late u6oo) 68 Ti.en should.. the furrowes in my 
face be numberlesse, as the griefes of my hart are match- 
lesse. 1631 Gouge Cod's Arrows ill. § 94. 360 They. .plotted 
the inatchlesse, mercilesse, devilish, and damnable .gun- 
powder-treason. 1663 Gerbiee Counsel a 5, The matchlesse 
capacity of your Highnesse. 1762-71 H. Walfole Vert ne'e 
Anted. Paint. (178 6] 1. 166, 1 have also a matchl»a .portrait j 
of the king. 1871 H. Ainsworth Tower Mill r.’iii, 'There 
she stood "before -him, in all her matchless beauty. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 3. 374 Her matchless activity used i 
the year to good purpose. ; 

"b. Used as adv. 

1871 Joaquin Miller Songs Italy (1878) 90 And men did ! 
turn and marvel so And men did say how matchless fair 1 
1 2. That are not a match or pair. Obs. 

1596 Spenser E. Q. iv. i. 28 With matchlesse cares de- ; 
formed and distort. 

f 3 . Unmarried. (In quot . pnnningly.j Obs. 
a 1632 Brome Damoiselle 1. i, A matchlesse Knight In* < 
deed, and shall be matchlesse still for me. 

Hence Ma'tclilessly adv. , in a matchless manner 
or degree (Bailey, fol. 1736) ; Ma'tclilessness, i 
the state of being matchless (Bailey vol. 11 . 1727).. 

*8x8 J. Fernie Serm. 379 The matchlessly great and ’ 
happy, holy and just God. 1884 Cyclist's: Tour. Cl. Monthly 
Gaz. Mar. 78/2 A castle so matchlessly situated. 

t Ma'tchlike, adv. Obs. rare~ l . (f. Match 
sb.X + -like.] In pairs. 

1582 Stanyhukst Mueis in. (Arb.j 87 Horses. .A1 yoked, 
and matchlyke teamed with common agreement 

MatcMock (mae-tflpk). [f. Match sb.'* + 
Lock sb. -~\ 

1 . A gun lock in which slow-match is placed for 
igniting the powder. J). attrib . ; matchlock mus- 
ket = 2. 

*698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4 P. 139 The Infantry ’[consists} 
of Gentiles, with Match-Lock Muskets. 1727-52 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Carabine , The carabine, .was formerly made with 
a match-lock, but of late only with a flint-lodk. *786 Grose 
A nc. Armour 4 Weapons 64 Musquets were fired with 
match locks. «*854 H. Reed Led. Brit. IPotts VxA. [1857) 
289 The clumsy matchlock musket of olden time. x&syAll 
Tear Round No. 4, 87 The hand guns were used with a 
matchlock till the pyrites wheel lock was invented. 

2 . A musket having a matchlock. 

*698 Fryer Ace. E. India. 4 P. 99 Matchlocks, Swords, 
and Javelins. X79S Anderson Brit. End. China 71 Others 
are .armed with match • locks of a very rusty appearance. 1873 
Maime/AsA Inst. x. 290 The battle was waged out of Court 
with sword and matchlock. 

h. attrib . : matchlock-man, a soldier armed with 
a matchlock. 

*782 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg, '(1783) 32/1 No less than 
x,8oo were match-lock-men. 1893 Forbes-Mitcuell Remix. 
Gt. Mutiny 254 Some seven or eight hundred matchlock- 
men opened fire on them. 

Hence Ma tchlocked. a., having matchlocks, 
armed with matchlocks. 

1871 Forsyth High!. India sg6 A whole posse of match- 
locked shikaris. 

Ma tch.-m.ake, ?/. rare. {Back-formation from 
Match-makes i or -making k] intr. To plot or 
contrive to bring about a marriage. 

1865 Comh. Mag. Dec. -670, I am the last person in the 
world to match-make. *902 Barnes-Grundy 'T'Jtames Camp 
262 It., will be a lesson to me not to match-make again. 

Ma*tch-maker k [f. Match sb.. 1 + Maker.] 

1 . One who brings about or negotiates a match 
or marriage; usually, one who is addicted to 
scheming to bring -about marriages. 

a 1639 W, Wh atelky Prototypes 1. xi. (ifi.|o) *02 Pray to 
God to give_a wife or husband to your sonne and daughter, 
and make piety and vertue the chiefe match-makers. 1678 
Butler Hud. ti t. i. 420 Who . , would have hir'd , him and his 
imps, To be your match-makers and pimp*. X771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl, Let t. 14 June, Perhaps the match-maker is Jt® 
have a valuable consideration in the way of brokerage. *8sS 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv L III, 724. Clarendon assumed the 
character of a matchmaker. *88x E. J. Worboisr -SUsst'e xi, 
Mrs. Williams, .was frequently accused of being ‘-a ..match- 
maker and bent on marrying her daughters hrifiiawtiy." 

2 . Sporting. One who enters into a match ; one 
: who arranges a match. 

j « *704 T. Brown Table Talk IxVCo&ect. Poems Hotse- 

conreers.amd Matchiimaikiers'iaakemoGonRcieTtceoefChea.iwngi 
*893 Baily'S'Mag, Oct. 273/2 A match thaft called fortix 
many encomiums on .the match-makers. 

Ma‘tch- maker 2 . ■ [f. Match rA 2 + Maker.] 


MATS. 

1 . One who makes match for guns. 

*643 ![Angxejr] Ewnc. Valt. Aehor 9 He that could finde so 
many Souldiers when there was none, was not to seeke for 
one Match-maker in time of need. 1644 Prynne& Walker 
Fiennes's Trial App. 21 They had a Match-maker, a Bullet- 
maker in the Castle. 1723 Bond. Gaz. No. 6126/4 John 
■Withers, of Black-Heath,. .Matchmaker. 

2. One who makes iucifer matches. 

1851 Knight’s Cycl. Industry 1182 These splint* are sold 
by the hogshead to the Iucifer match makers. 1893 Diet. 
Nat. Biog. XXXIV. 200 The match-makers of the Bast-end 
of London took fright at a suggestion which might prove 
fatal to their trade. 

Ma'tck-makmg, •vbl. sbP [f. Match 

1. The action or pi notice of scheming or con- 
triving to bring about a marriage. 

*82* Miss Mitforo in L’Estrange Life II. vj. 125 Mrs. 
Dickinson has had great success in match-making lately. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mavivia ix. 31 As well try to re- 
strain a cat from mousing as a woman from match-making. 
1887 Poor Nellie (i8S8j 82 Perfect matchmaking requires 
experience and practice. 

attrib. 1823 ‘Jon Bee’ Slangs.v., Jew-King opened ,a 
match-making office in Old Bond-street, about 1797. 1881 

H. James Portr. Lady xlix, There were people who had 
the matchmaking passion. 

2 . Macing. The action of arranging a match. 

*8xb Sporting Mag. XL. 282 Within fourteen days from 

the match-making he was backed to win. 

Ma 1 tch.-making', vbl, sbf [f. Match j/. 2 ] 
The process or trade of making Iucifer matches. 

1875 Kni ght Diet. Much. 1410/1 Match-making Machine. 
*892 Pall Mall G. x.6 May 7/1 Match-making lias been the 
most successful of all the industries instituted in Japan ia 
imitation of those existing abroad. *898 Cath. Bk. Notes 
June 171 The recent shocking revelations with regard 'to 
the match-making and lead -glazing trades. 

Ma-tck-making', ppl a. [f. Match sbf\ 
Given to attempts to bring about marriages. 

*700 Congreve Way of World m. xviii, Foible’s a bawd, 
an arrant, rank, matchmaking bawd. x886 Ruskin Prse- 
terita I, v. 167 The entirely best-matched pair I have yet 
seen in this match-making world and dispensation. 

Matcliy (mie'tj'i), a. dial. (f. Match sb J + -v.] 
Suited to ioTm a ma ch. 

1868 Daily Neat’s 8 Dec., Three finer, and more matchy 
sheep are rarely found. *888 Jackson's Oxford ‘jrnl. 
x Sept. 3/3 They [five show ewes] were very matchy and 
.good looking. 

Mate .(m<?>t), sbJ Chess, Forms: 4 malt, 5 
maat, 5- mate. [ME. mat, a. OF. mat in eschec 
mat Ciikckhate sb.] The state of the king when, 
he is in check and cannot move out of it (involving 
■the loss of the game to the player whose king is 
so placed) : ■= Checkmate. Also, the move by 
which the king is checkmated. Often in figura- 
tive contexts, with the sense of ‘ total defeat To 
give .{the) mate {to) : to checkmate, f To lake the 
mate : to be checkmated. 

c 1330 A rth. <5- Merit. 9346 ( KOlbing) Naclens . . & .ek Herui 
."VI. hejien kinges driuen hardi. .For to 3euen hem her mat. 
c 1407 Lyxjg. Reas. ty Sens. 5903 Whan the play I- ended was 
. . thus stood the cas Without a maat on outher syde. 1426 
Audelav Poems (Percy Soc.) 23 After chec for the roke 
ware fore the mate, a 1547 Surrey To Ladie that scorned 
her Loner in TotteVs Aiisc. <Arb.] ax Although I had a 
i check, To geue the mate is hard. 1579 Lyly Enphues 
\ [Arb.) 66 Sure I am at the next viewed thy verities, I shall 
i take thee mate ; And taking it not of a pawne hut of a 
! Prince, the losse is to be accompted the lesse. *388 Greene 
Pandosio (T843) 29 Fortune . , began now to tame her back 
J .. intending as she had given Fawnia a slender clrecke, so 
she would give her a harder mate. x6»x Burton A nat, 
i Mel il ii iv. (*65 x; m It [chess] is a testy cholerick game, 
and very offensive to him that loseth the Mate. 1623 Bacon 
Ess., Of Boldness (Arb.) 520 Like a Stale at Chesse, where 
! it is no Mate, but yet the Game cannot stirre. 1626 Mid- 
dleton Women Beware Women n. ii. 310 , 1 give you check 
•and mate to your white king. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Coot. 
j Eng. i. xvi. ,(17391 32 The Church-men or Prelates checked 
j them often, hut could never give them the mate. 1735 
! Bektin Chess 73 The knight :takes that pawn, and gives a 
check, and mate. ibid. 75 The pawn takes the white 
knight and gives mate. 

D. with defining word. 

Fool's mate ; a form of game in which the first player, by 
two unwise moves, incurs checkmate at his adversary-* 
second move. Scholars mate : a form of game in which 
the second player blunders so as to be mated by his adver- 
sary’s fourth move. Smothered mate (see quot. 1863). See 
j also Stale mate. 

{ *529 Moke Dyaloge 1. Wks. 149/1 Mary quod he, this Is 

; a bKndjmate indede. 16x4 A. Saul Famous Game Chesse 
i plug vHi, The Mate at two Draughts a .Footes Mate. . Ibid. 
j C iij, The Maite with a Queue, a louing mate, A Mate with 
’ the Bishop, a gentle mate [etc.]. 1859 H. Kingsley G. 

fiamfyn vi, A simple trip, akin to scholar’s mate at chess, 
| 1863 fiandbk. Chess Of Draughts 14 Smothered Mate, This 
; is a description of mate which can be (effected only by the 
, knight, when the adverse king ‘is surrounded, or smothered,, 
1 by his own forces. 

i Mate (xn/>t), sb. z Also 5-7 mat, 6 maat ; Sc, 
i 6 meat, 6-7 mait. {Late 14th c. .mate, app. a. 
1 MLG. male or MDu. *mate (mod.Du. maat, earlier 
mast), shortened form af gemote {Flemish gemaut) 
■— GHG. gima^o (MH Q.gema^e) OTeut. type 
: *gamaton- companion, lit. * mess-mate ’, 1 *ga - {see 
, Y-) implying conjimeition or participation 4- * 

(see Meat). Cf. OE. gemgttu \p—*gatndtjon-), 
ME. Mette, companion at table.] 

1 . A habitual companion, an associate, fellow* 


MATE, 
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MATE, 


comrade; a fellow-worker or partner. Now only 
in working-class use. See also Messmate, Play- 
mate, Schoolmate. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1372 Florippe . . sayde : ‘ Maumecet 
my mate y-blessed mot pou be For aled pow hast muche 
debate to-ward bys barnee’. c 1440 Pronip, Pan). 329/2 
Mate, idem quod Felaw. 1513 Douglas /Eneis n. xi, 83 Al- 
kyne sterage affrayit and causit grow, Baith for my byrd'mg 
and my litle mait. 1515 Barclay Egloges i. (1570) Aiij, 
When the good is gone (my mate this is the case) Seldome 
the better reentreth in the place. 1321 MS. Acc. St. John's 
Hasp., Canterb., To John Kenet & hys mate, carpenters, 
for lj dayes. . 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 633 The Duke of 
Yorke and his mates were lodged within the Citie. 1583 
Leg. Bp. St. Androis 316 He sought ane vther, Ane devil! 
..Exceading Circes in conceattis, ForchaungeneofWlisses 
meatis. c i6r4 Mure Dido <$■ /Eneas 1. 508 Parte at the 
ports, as sentinells abide, Vnloade their mat’s and drowsie 
dron’s do kill. 1655 Fuller C/i. Fist. 1, i. 4 Aristobul.us, 
though no Apostle, yet an Apostles Mate, . . by Grecian 
Writers made Bishop of Britain. 1723 Pope Odyss. n. 363 
Each in jovial mood his mate add rest. 1821 Byron Sardan. 
It. i. 48 The she-king, That less than woman, is even now 
upon The waters with his female mates. 1866 Mrs. Gas- 
kell Wipes Date. xxii. (1867) 223 He was inferior in edu- 
cation to those who should have been his mates. 1878 
J evons Prim. Pol, Econ. 32 Each man usually takes one 
part of the wotk, and leaves other parts of the work to his 
mates. 1883 Mrs, C. Praed Head Station 64 I’ve sent my 
mate to prospect for a new claim. 

transf. and fig. 1669 Lybourn (title) A Platform for 
Purchasers, a Guide for Builders, and a Mate for Measurers. 
1671 Milton Samson. 173 Thee whose strength, while 
vertue was her mate Might have subdu’d the Earth. 

b. Used as a form of address by sailors, la- 
bourers, etc. 

e 1430 Pilgr. Sea - Voy. 14 in St etc. Rome 38 * What, howe I 
mate, thow stondyst to ny, Thy felow may nat hale the by j’ 
Thus they begyn to crake. 1349 Comfit. Scot. vi. 41 The 
master cryit on the rudir man, mait keip ful and by, a luf. 
1382 Stanyhurst /Eneis in. (Arb.) 79 My maats skum the 
sea froth there in oars strong cheretye dipping. 1610 B. 
Tonson Alch. 11. vi, How now 1 What mates? What Baiards 
ha’wee here? 1637 Hey wood Dialogues 1. Wks. 1874 VI. 96 
My Mate (It is a word That Sailors interchangeably afford 
To one another) speake. 1869 Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 
554 Mates, I spoke just now. 1880 Miss Braddon Just as 
J am i, ‘Who’s the magistrate hereabouts, mate?' 

f e. A fellow, ‘chap’; often used contemptu- 
ously. Obs. 

a 1380 St. Bernard in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 56/2 
He [sc. pe fend] made a mouwe, pat foule mate, And seide 
[etc.]. 1373 Tusser Hush. (1878) 113 As for such mates, as 
veituehates. 1577 G. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 57 Thou 
art a merry mate. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vi.il. (1886) 
91 These witches are but lieng mates and couseners. 1612 
T. J Ames Jesuits' Denun/. 13 These Jesuits are cogging mates. 

d. I'o go males with: to be an associate or 
partner of. 

1880 Sutherland Tales of Goldfields 59 Brown lost no 
time in making a contract to ‘go mates ’ with another digger. 
1890 Gd. Words Max. sss Pi, I will accept his proposal to 
go mates with him. 

2 . A suitable associate (for adversary) ; an equal 
in eminence or dignity. Now only arch. 

, B. Googe Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 126 No man so hauty 
lyues on earth, but ons may fynd his mate. 1577 tr. Bul- 
Unger's Decades (1592) 123, I am a iealous God, enuious 
against my riuall . . nor by any meanes abyding to haue a 
mate. 1667 Milton P. L . iv. 828 Ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye durst not soare. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury in. 229/2 Cardinals.. now.. are Mates for 
Kings. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara Fere de Fere 11, 
I know you proud to hear your name, Your pride is yet no 
mate for mine. 

3 . One of a pair. (.Cf. Make sbJ) 

a. One of a wedded pair, a husband or wife. 
Now only, a fitting or worthy partner in marriage. 
+ Also (rarely), a lover, paramour. 

1549 Latimer i si Serm. be/. Edw. FI (Arb.) 34 For to 

f iaunt cure kynges grace suche a mate as maye knyt hys 
ert and heres [etc.]. 1573 Harman Caveat (ed. 2) 41 This is 
their custome, that when they mete in barne at night, euery 
one getteth a mat ${ed. 1 make] to lye wythall. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr, 18 What priselesse wealth the heauens had him lent, 
In the possession of his beauteous mate. 1613 Brathwait 
Strappado 118 (A wanton Priest) there was Who made ap- 
pointment with aCountrielasse,. .Theplace where these two 
louely mates should meet Was a vast fonest. 1676 Tower- 
son Decalogue 383 Lest ..men should think it enough to 
assume a mate ..without any obligation upon themselves. 
*733 Somerville Chase m. 374 His good old mate With 
choicest Viands heaps the lib’ral Board. 1786MME. D’Arblay 
Diary Nov., I made a visit to Mrs. Smelt, and engaged her 
and her excellent mate to dinner. 1842 Tennyson Dora 
166 Mary took another mate; But Dora lived unmarried till 
her death. 1843 Lytton Last ofi Barons 11. i, Isabel of 
Warwick had been a mate for William the Norman. 1894 
Besant In Deacons Orders etc. Peer $ Heiress m Happy 
is the man who finds his mate ! 

b. Of animals, esp. birds: One of a pair. 

*393 Te/LTrolhs N.Y. Gift (1876) 38 Nor fish, beast, 
foule, nor fiqit, but takes the mate, 16 n Bible Isa. xxxiv. 
35 There shall the vultures also be gathered, every one with 
her mate, 1667 Milton P. L. vti. 403 Sboales Of Fish . .part 
single or with mate Graze the Sea weed thir pasture. 1774 
Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 89 Whether this proceeds 
from the desires of the frog, disappointed of i ts proper mate, 
or [etc.]. 182* Byron Heaven $ Earth 1. in, 38 A doom 
•which even some serpent, with his mate. Shall ’scape to save 
his kind to be prolong'd. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxviii. 
122 Not in her own fond mate so turtle snowy delighteth, 
C. Of things : The fellow of a pair ; a counter- 
part or parallel. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man v, 71 Two Nerues .. beyng the 


mates of those Arteries, 2612 Bible Isa. xxxiv. 16 No one 
of these [re. prophecies] shall faile, none shall want her 
mate. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. Man. in. i, 
323 Every Nerve hath its mate or Companion. 1892 Kip- 
ling Barrack-r. Ballads 81 ‘Ye have taken the one [a 
pistol] from a foe said he ; ‘ will ye take the mate from 
a friend?’ Mod. dial. These hoots are not mates. 

4 . Nautical uses. 

a. An officer (now only on a merchant vessel) 
who sees to the execution of the commands of the 
master or commander, or of his immediate superior, 
and in the absence of the master takes command 
of the ship. In the Royal Navy the title has been 
changed to Sub-lieutenant ; and in the merchant- 
service, mates hold functions not greatly inferior to 
those of lieutenants in the Royal Navy. Formerly 
called master’s mate (see Master sbfi 2d). 

1496 etc. [see Master sbl 2 d]. 1593 Trag. Sir R. Grinuile 
G ij,Th’ other Maister, and the other Mat’s, Disented.from 
the honour of their minds. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 426 
The danger quite forgot wherein they were of late; Who 
halfe so merrie now as Maister and his Mate? 1626 Capt. 
Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 2 The Maister and his Mate is 
to direct the course, commaund all the Saylors, for steering, 
trimming, and sayling the Ship. 1669 Sturmy Mariners 
Mag. u. vi. 64 Some there are that will not understand, .. 
yet (to my knowledge) are Mates to good Ships. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand, xvi, The stranger .. informed me 
that he himself had passed for third mate of a third-rate, 
about four months ago. 1797 EntycL Brit. (ed. 3) X. 644/2 
A first-rate man of war has six mates. 1833 Sir J.Ross 
Narr. and Foy. ii. 23 After some interchange of significant 
looks and whisperings between the.mates and the men [etc.]. 
1903 W. H. Gray Dm. Shepherd iii. 42 An old scholar, who 
was first mate on board a ship when a mutiny broke out. 

b. An assistant to some functionary on board 
ship, esp. to a warrant-officer of the navy, as in 
boatswain's male, carpenter's mate , cook's mate, 
gunner's mate, sail-maker's mate , etc., for which 
see the first words. 

1610 Shaks. Temp, n. it. 49 The Gunner, and his Mate. 170a 
Royal Declar. 1 June in Lond. Gaz. No. 3815/2 Carpenters 
Mates, Boatswains Mates, Gunners Mates, . .Quartermasters 
Mates.. 173:9 De Foe Crusoe 11. ii, The cook’s mate of 
the ship. 1748 Anson's Foy. 11. ix. 226 One of the sail- 
makers mates was fishing, 1733 Chambers Cyd. Stepp., 
Mates , on board a ship, are assistants to the several officers ; 
as master’s Mates,, .corporals Mates. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Mate generally implies adjunct or assistant. 

c. In the navy, an officer who assists the surgeon, 
usually called surgeon's mate (see Surgeon) ; in 
the army, an assistant who acts as dispenser and 
dresser. See also hospital mate , s.v. Hospital sb. 6. 

161a Woodall (title) The Surgeons Mate or Military 
& Domestique Surgery. *738 J. S. Le Dran's Obsero. 
Sttrg. (1771) 163 He was dressed, .by the Mate of the Regi- 
ment.. 1783 F. Michaelis in Med. Commute. I. 308 The 
medicines were.. given by the mates of the hospital. 1806 
Med. Jml. XV. 88 Medical Mates [in the Military Medical 
Department], — These are gentlemen who are supposed to 
he acquainted with the compounding of medicines. 2822 
Self Instructor 577 The surgeon .. is allowed a mate to 
assist him. 

d. U.S. Navy. ‘An officer of the navy, next 
below a warrant-officer, who is not in the line of 
promotion’ (funk' s Stand. Diet. 1895). 

1890 in Century Did. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as mate boat, fellow , - hunt- 
ing -. ; mate fish., a whale with calf. 

1736 Rhode 1 st. Col, Rec. (i860) V. 543 [He] represented 
unto this Assembly, that there is a ferry set up at the Long 
Wharf, in the town of Newport, which hath no “mate boat. 
1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxix, If he had found me a 
cheerier *mate-fello\v, I doubt not we should have had some 
cheevful hours together. 1723 Dudley in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIII. 261 Care is taken by those who kill these *Mate 
Fish, .only to fasten the Calf, but not to kill her, till they 
have first secured the Cow. 1837 T, Hook Jack Brag vi, 
The system of *mate-hunting through the medium of the 
newspapers. 

t Mate, a. Obs. Also 3 matt, 3-5 mat, (4 
mate), 4-5 maat, 5 maate, matte ; Sc. 5 maytt, 
5-7 mait, 6 mayt. [a. OF. mat mated at chess, 
confounded, exhausted, dull (mod.F. mat in decl., 
mated, mat, fern, male, dull, whence Mat a.) = 
med.L. matius ‘ tristis ’ (Gloss. Paris, 10th c.), 
Pr. mat, Sp., Pg. mate dull, faded, It. matto dull, 
foolish. From OF. are MHG. mat (G. matt), 
MDu., Du. mat, Sw. matt. Da. mat. The Rom. 
word is a. Pers. mat at a loss, helpless (used in 
shah mat ‘the king is helpless ’, Checkmate). 

Gildemeister, Dozy, and other modem scholars, dispute 
the customary view that the Persian word is a. Arab, mat 
‘ he has died '.] 

1 . Mated at chess. 

73370 Robt. Chyle 384 Wip o drauijt he was chekmat \H. 
mate], c 1407 Lydg. Reas. 4- Sens, 10, 1 . .Was of a Fers so 
Fortunat In-to a corner dryve and maat. a 3300 MS. Ash- 
mole 344 (Bodl.i If. 16 b, The blake kyng shalbe mate at v 
draughtes. Ibid. 38 b. Then art thou mate w 1 hys pon, 
a 3600 Montgomerie Misc. P. xx. 20 That nou thatr is no 
nek, Nor draught to mak debate, Bot let it brist or brek ; 
For love must naif it mait. 

2 . Overcome, vanquished, worsted, oonfounded. 

a 1223 Leg. Kath. 2013 Maxence & alle hise halden ham 
mate, a 1225 A ncr. R. 382 And ?if eni mon ei swuch (fine 
crtroweS hi him, he is more mat ben pe peof inumen mid 

I peofSe. a 1300 Cursor M. 10043 Pride., es ouercummen, 
and mad al matt, c 3386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 837 
O Golias..Hou myghte Dauid make thee so maat. C1450 


Merlin viii. 125 And so was Claudas made pore and maat. 
1313 Douglas / Eneis iv. Prol. 253 Dido. .In hir faynte lust 
so mait, within schort quhile, That hon.estie [etc.]. 

3 . Exhausted, worn out, dead tired, faint. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 15875 Mate and weri war pai ban. 33. „ 
Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1568 He was so mat, he my?t no more 
renne. 3420-2 Lydg. Thebes it. in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 
366 b, Tideus of bledyng was wonder feint Mate and wearie, 
and in greate disttesse. 2490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 35 Hir 
vysage mate by frequente sources of grete teeris. 3336 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 66 Mony of Gillus folkis, 
wery and maLe. 

4 . Dejected, downcast, discouraged, sorrowful. 

23.. Guy Warm. (A.) 397 He ferd as he wermat, Adoun 

he fel aswoune wip bat. c 2350 Will. Palerne 1776 Whanne 
he his felawes founde of his fare jaei wondred, whi he was 
in bat wise wexen so maat. 2375 Barbour Bruce xvu. 794 
With mate cher the assalt thai left. 2390 Gower Conf. III. 

7 Riht so mi lust is overthrowe, And of myn oghne thoght 
so mat I wexe. c 2460 Towneley Mysi. xix. 245 That sorow- 
full sight shall make hir maytt. 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus 
n. 314 In all my dayis was 1 not half sa mayt [rime words 
dissimulat, fortunait, debait]. 

Mate (mf‘t), vfi Forms ; 3 maten, 3-5 mat, 

5 maat(e, (mat(t)yn), 6 Sc. mayt, mait, 4- 
mate. [a. OF. mater, f. mat Mate a.] 

1 , trans. (Chess.) To checkmate. Also absol. 
Sometimes in fig. context or allusively. 

c 2320 Sir Trislr. 315 ‘ Child, what wiltow lay? ’ 1 03am 
an hauke of noble air Tventi schillinges, to say Wheber so 
mates ober fair Bere hem bobe oway ’. c 2440 Pronip. Parv. 
329/2 Matyn at the chesse (MS. S., P. mattyn), mato. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 478 Playe well, my childe, 
for ye shall be mated, a 2533 Ld. Berners H non xxxvi. 
113 lie sawe a .M. men plaing at the chesse & a nother .M. 
that had played & been matyd. 2363 B. Googe Egloges 
viii. (Arb.) 66 With costly clothes. .Who then dare gyue me 
checke? Garments Som time, so gard a knaue, that he dare 
mate a Knyght. 2582 Pettie tr. Guazzos Civ. Conv. 1. 
(1586) 34 b, Suffering a Gentlewoman to mate him at Chests. 
a 2618 Sylvester Mem. Mortalitie viii. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
223 The Chess-boord.. Where pawns and kings have equal 
portion : This leaps, that limps, this checks, that necks, that 
mates. 2642 Fuller Holy f Prof. St. v. xviii (1652) 465 
Tame Traytours all 1 that could behold an Usurper, Mate 
and Check your lawfull Emperour, and neither wag hand or 
tongue in opposition. 2646 Earl Monm. tr. Bioudi's Civil 
Warres n. 79 All the above-named were like so many paunes 
at Chesse, which advancing too rashly, were lost ; whilst the 
great men . .endeavouring to mate [orig. scaccheggiando ] the 
King, met with the like fortune, 2834 Field 2 July 3/2 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 2863 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. VIII. lxiii. 13 Nerva had mated his assailants; but 
his own game was now nearly played out. 2886 Daily 
News 19 J Lily 3/1 Pollock was mated at the 46th move, 
fb. intr. To undergo checkmate, be mated. Obs. 
2423 Jas. I Hingis Q. clxviii, Help now my game, that is 
in poynt to mate, a 1383 Montgomerie Cherrie <5- Slae 216 
For vnder cure I gat stk chek, Quhilk I micht nocht re- 
muif nor nek, Bot eyther stail or mait. 

■f 2 . trans. To overcome, defeat, subdue. Obs, 
a iZ2$ A ncr. R. 98 O none wise ne mu we je betere sauuen 
ou suluen, ant maten, & oueicumen him betere. c 132a 
Cast. Love 830 Prude.. al matyd and overcome wes Thorgh 
bucsomnesse that sheo ches. 01430 Mirour Saluacioun 
3282 The qwene of heven hym matid with hire sons pas- 
sionne. c 2300 Melusine 216 Your noble cheualrye & puys- 
saunce haue not only mated me & made lasse myn honour, 
but also [etc.]. 02590 Marlowe Fausl. Chorus 2 Not 
marching now in fields of Thracimene, Where Mars did 
mate the Carthaginians. 

transf. 1625 Bacon Ess., Death (Arb.) 385 There is no 
passion in the minde of man, so weake, but it Mates, and 
Masters, the Feare of Death. 

b. App. used for : To destroy; to kill, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 21041 pat Imperur wend him [John] to 
mat; In a tun was welland bat Fild of oyle he did him 
schott. 01400 Destr. Troy 9532 Fyve hundrith fully of 
bere fyne shippes, [hade ben] Consumet . . And mony mo 
were bere marred, & mated with fire, 

f 3 . To nonplus, baffle, render powerless (a per- 
son) ; to render nugatory (a design). Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 8479 Was na clerc sa crafti kend, . . pat 
moght be clerc wit clerge mat pat cuth pe bokes pat he 
wrat. 2329 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 248/2 In what point quod 
he, hath that mated you ? 2396 Danett tr. Comines (1614) 
277 They [wisdom and. good government] might easily 
haue mated, his enterprise in Italie. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. vn. xii. 262 They mated the Saxons in all their de- 
signes. 2623 Fletcher Rule a Wife hi. i, He stood up to 
me, And mated my commands 1 . 2626 Bacon Sylva § 902 
Wee see Audacitie doth almost binde and mate the Weaker 
Sort of Minds. 1642 Chas I Mess, to Ho. Comm., tyAnsw. 
8 Which then would have mated and weakned the Con- 
spirators in the beginning. 2670 Cotton Espernon 1. 11. 
65 By whose assistance he thought with less difficulty to 
mate the ambitious Designs of the League, 
f 4 , .To put out of countenance ; to render helpless 
by terror, shame, or discouragement ; to daunt, 
abash ; to stupefy. Obs. 

. c 1416 Hoccleve Min, Poems xv. 23 Lat nat the strook of 
indigence vs mate, 2586 Marlowe i st Pt, Tamburl. 1. i, 
How now, my Lord? what, mated and amazed Toheare the 
king thus thr[e]aten like himselfe? JS97 Lyly Woman in 
Moone iv. i. 157 O bury all thy anger in this kisse, And mate 
me. not with vttering my offence. 2603 Shaks. Macb. 
v. i. 86 My minde she ha's mated, and amaz'd my sight, 
I thinke, but dare not speake. 163a Le Grys tr. Velleius 
Paten. 2ir .The army, .being mated with his comming, his 
vigor and his glory reodred it selfe to him. 2636 Dave- 
nant Witts v i, Your Wine mates them, they understand 
it not. 1646 Earl Monm. tr, Biondi's Civil Warres v, rox 
This and some other losses had rather madded them then 
mated [orig. sbigotliti] the English. 2651 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. ii. xxvi. (2739)116 The Dutchess of Burgundy. . 
mated him with Phantoms and Apparitions of dead Bodies 
of the House of York, 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To 
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Mate, . .to amaze or astonish, to daunt, dash, or put out of 
countenance. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. x, (1854) III. 275 
Twenty years of depression and continual failure mated the 
spirits of the cavaliers. 

•f 5. To exhaust, weary ; to cause to be weary or 
tired out ; to dull or weaken (passion). Obs. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 1 270 Mased & matid of hairestrenthes. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiv, 77 The fyfthe that they 
be not mated nor tratieylled nor made the more feble for 
honger. 1513 Douglas AEueis ix. x. 37 Our chyldir 3yng 
..Wyiddeyr throu out the woddis chais and mayt [L. He- 
natu in-vigilant fieri silvasque fatigant], a 169 3 Urqu- 
hart's Rabelais m, xxxi. 258 The Ardour of Lechery is very 
much subdued and mated by frequent Labour. 

Mate (mJit), vA [f. Mate sbA\ 

1 . trafis. To equal, rival ; to vie or cope with ; 
to be a match for. ? Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliii. (Percy Soc.) 212 Infinite 
I am, nothing can me mate. 1580 Orel. of Prayer in Lilurg. 
Serv. Q. Elis. (1847) 573 The Boy mateth the man of aged 

f ravity. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, ni. ii. 274 My euer Roiall 
[aster, Dare mate a sounder man then Surrie can be. 1690 
Child Disc. Trade (1698) 74 Nor ever did we greatly prosper 
upon it [our trade to East-India], till our interest was much 
abated by laws, nor ever shall mate the Dutch in it, till our 
interest be as low as theirs. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, nr. 
371 They [the Waves] mate the middle Region with their 
height. 1718 Pope Iliad xtu. 414 In standing fight he 
mates Achilles’ force. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 1, xii, In 
speed His galley males the flying steed. 

b. intr. To claim equality with. arch. 

169a Vind. Carol, iii. 40 When the safety of the Nation 
was at stake, [they] insolently contend, nay mate it with 
their Sovereign. 1702 Rowe Tarnerl. j. ti. 678 Thou., 
hast dar’d To lift thy wretched self above the Stars And 
mate with Power Almighty. 1884 Tennyson Secket 1. hi, 
If Canterbury bring his cross to court, Let York bear his to 
mate with Canterbury. 

2 . tram. To match; to marry; to join in mar- 
riage ; to take or give in marriage. 

1607 Shaks. Timon j. i. 140 How shall she be endowed, If 
she be mated with an equall Husband? 184a Tennyson Locks - 
ley Hall 47 Thou art mated with a clown. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar. ji. iii, I fear that the king will be teased into mating 
my sister with the Count of Charolois. 1862 Merivale 
Rom. Emf>. (1865) V. xL 57 The females of ingenuous birth 
were not numerous enough to mate them. 

refl. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 55 I’d sooner mate me 
with A cloud,. - Or wed a polar bear, 
b. intr. for refl. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 154 The gayest 
Females mate With Loutes as soon as Lordes. 1838 Lytton 
Leila j. iii, Permission were easier given to thee to wed the 
wild tiger, than to mate with the loftiest noble of Morisca. 
1862 Whittier Amy Wentw. 149 Oh, rank is good, and 

f old is fair, And high and low mate ill. 1895 A. C Fox- 
Iavies Armorial Fam. p. xx, In England men mate with 
whom they will. 

3 . trans. To pair (animals, esp. birds) for the 
purpose of breeding. Also with tip. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well 1. i. 102 The hind that would be 
mated by the Lion Must die for loue. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. i. (1873] 30 Pigeons can be mated for life, 1885 Truth 
28 May 836/1 Two of her Majesty’s cows have been sent to 
Herefordshire to be mated with the famous bull, Lord Wil- 
ton. 1899 Feathered World 10 Mar. 477 The birds had 
been previously mated up. 

transf, 1882 * Ouida ’ Maremma I. 165 * One does not 
mate a trailing weed with a young oak she said, 
b. intr. Of animals, esp. birds : To pair. 

1870, 1903 [see Mating ppl. «.], 1877 Burroughs Birds 
<5- Poets (1895) 103 These birds do not mate. 

A trans. To join suitably with ; to associate, 
couple, treat as comparable with. Also, t to pro- 
vide with what is suitable. 

1593 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 909 Her more than bast is mated 
withdelayes. 1626 J. Haig Let. in f. Russell Haigs (1881) 
178, I pray you . . write to my Colonel . . desiring him . . 
to mate me in clothes if you be not able. 1669 Drydkn & 
Davenant Tempest 1. i, And on anight, mated to his design, 
Antonio ope’d the gates of Milan. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 
52 ’Twou'd make Comparison . . monstrous seem, as if to mate 
A Mole-Hill with Olympus. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus ii. 
54 None knew this better than those, like las Casas, who 
mated their faith with charity of act. 

5 . intr. To consort, keep company with, 
a *832 * Barry Cornwall* The Owl 5 Not a bird of the 
forest e’er mates with him. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 
II. I. ii. xi The judge, debarred from punishment, Mates 
with the felon ere he endeth. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
of Fleet I. 160 It was a shame that a gentleman of his rank 
should mate with men whose proper place was among the 
thieves of Turnmill Street. 

b. trans. To accompany suitably. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. t. 369 How sweet it would 
be, could I hear, Soft music mate the drowsy afternoon. 
Mata, obs. form of Meat. 

II Mate (mse-ttf). Also 8 mathe, mathe, 8-9 
matte, mati. [Sp. mate, a. Quichua mati, explained 
in Gonzalez Holguiu’s Vocab. de la lengua Quichua 
(1608) as ‘vessel or dish made of calabash*.] 

1 . A vessel, usually a gourd or calabash, in which 
the leaves of matd (see 2) are infused; also matt-cup. 

1717 tr. FreziePs Voy. 252 They put the Herb [of Para- 
guay] into a Cup, or Bow), made of a Calabash, or Gourd, 
tipp’d with Silver, which they call Mate. 18*6 Sir F. B. 
Head Journ. Pampas 87 Heusedto get it for me., in a little 
matd cup, which did not hold more than an egg-shell. 184a 
Penny Cycl. XXIV. 135/1 It [the Mate] is drunk out of a 
vessel called mate. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 9/1 Speci- 
mens of Mat6 or Paraguay Tea, with Matd Cup. 

2 . a. An infusion of the leaves of the shrub Ilex 
paraguayensis ; Paraguay-tea (see Paraquat). 


*758 Mise, in Ann. Reg, 363/1 The pure leaf, the infusion 
of which is called mate. 1760-72 tr. Juan .y V/loa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) 1 . 270 Another common liquor in this country [sc. 
Quito] is the mate, which answers to tea in the East Indies, 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 627/2 Mat 6 acts as a restorative 
after great fatigue in the same manner as tea. 1901 Brit. 
Med. 'Jrnl. No. 2092. 301 The major part of the Estancieros 
(farmers) are great meat eaters and enormous consumers 
of matd or Paraguayan tea. 

b. The shrub itself ; also, its leaves prepared for 
infusion. 

1768 J . Byron Narr, Patagonia (ed. 2) 193 Matte, a herb 
from Paraguay. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. Note ci. 
II. 518 From the trade of Mat hi, or herb of Paraguay. 
1818 T. Bland T. Amer. in Amer. St. Papers , For. Kelat. 
(1834) IV. 279 The young shoots and leaves of the matte, 
it would seem, have received the name olyerba , rather from 
[etc.]. 1859 All Tear Round No. 32. 127 Cultivate the mati. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 618/2 The drinking tube is then inserted, 
and boiling water poured on the Mate. 1879 Cassell’s Techu. 
Educ. 111. 186 Paraguay Tea, or Mate. ..A small shrub 
with oval, wedge-form, .smooth leaves. 

e. at/rib., as mate pot , wood ; mat 6 mangos- 
teen, Garcinia purpurea (Drury Useful FI. India 
1873, p. 223). 

1879 J. Beerbohm Patagonia iii. 30 The tobacco-pipe and 
the mate-pot went round the circle without any intermission. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 627/1 A yerbal or maid wood. 
Mate(e : see Maty. 

Mateeo, variant of Matico. 

T Ma’ted, ppl. a. 1 Obs. [f. Mate v. 1 + -ed 1.] 

1. Confounded, amazed. 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 2ix The bitter smarte that 
straines my mated minde. 1582 Stanyhurst AEneis 11. 
(Arb.) 51 A feare then general mens mated senses atached. 
c 1586 C’tkss Pembroke Ps. xlviii. ii, The things they see 
Amaze their mated mindes. 

2 . Checkmated. 

1656 Cowlev Pindar. Odes, Destinie 5, Here I the losing 
party blame For those false Moves that break the Game,.. 
And above all, th’ ill Conduct of the mated King. 

Mated (m^'ted), ppl. aA [f. Mate vA + -ed T] 
Matched; married; chiefly in ill- or well-mated. 

1667 [implied in ill-mated : see III- 7], 1821 Joanna 
Baillie Metr. Leg., Lady G. Baillie Iii, Sweet union held 
of mated will. 1899 Scribner's Mug. XXV. 50/1 Two well- 
mated young lovers. 

Matefelorm, obs. form of Matfellon. 
f Mate-griffon. Fist. [repr. Pr. matagrifim 
(* Kill-Greek ’), f. matar to kill + G'rifun Grif- 
fon 1.] The name of a siege-tower used by 
Richard I. 

c 1200 Rich. Devizes in Chron. Stephen, Hen. II fy Rich. I 
(Rolls) III. 402 Rex Anglia ..fecit castellum ligneum .. 
juxta muros Messanas, quod, ad opprobrium Grifonum, 
‘Mategrifun’ nominavit. 13.. Coer de L . 2878 Ther leet 
he pyght hys pavyloun, And arerede hys Mate-gryffon. 
Ibid. 6063 The Robynet and the Mate-Griffon, A1 that they 
hytte wente adoun- C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 157 
His pele fro hat forward he [Richard 1] cald it mate Gnf- 
foun. 1788 Grose Milit. Antiq. II. 303 The robiitet and 
mate-griffon threw both darts and stones. 

Matel, obs. form of Metal sb. 

II Matelassa (matalas*). [Fr., f. matelas Mat- 
tress.] A French dress goods of silk, or silk and 
wool, having a raised design. Also attrib. or adj, 
having a raised pattern like quilting. 

1 88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework s.v., Mate- 
lassd silk is employed for dresses and mantles. 1884 Knight 
Dict.Mech. Suppl. 587/2 Rlatelasst, a silk-and-wool French 
dress goods. 1897 Daily News 9 Sept. 6/5 There are endless 
designs in matelasse cloth, a considerable mixture of silk 
being woven in with the wool. 

Matelent, variant of Maltalent Obs. 
Mateless (mei-tles), a. [f. Mate sbA + -less.] 
1 . Without a mate, partner, or companion. 

1599 T. M[oufet] Silkitiormes 13 Shalt thou alone die 
matelesse, Thisbe mine? 161a Peacham Minerv. Brit. 11. 
386 The Thrush a tenor ; off a little space, Some mateless 
Dove doth murmur out the base. 1703 Tate Warriour's 
Welc. xliv, I'll teach you then the Charm that shall . . make 
. . The Mateless Nightingal no more complain. 1837 New 
Monthly Mag. XLIX. 23 One mateless dove is answering. 
1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid iv._ 553 _ Mateless and all un- 
blamed, untutored in love and its pain ! 
f 2 . Unrivalled, matchless, unparalleled. Obs. 
1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 1. (1880) 1 Good Muse de- 
clare, my force to weake can not therto attaine Ne can dis- 
close the mysteries, of such a matelesse raigne. 1624 
Quarles Sion’s Elegies i. 12 Say, if e’re your eyes beheld . . 
more unparallel'd And matelesse Evills. a 1644 G. Sandys 
Virg. AEneis vi. (R.), The clouds, and lightnings matelesse, 
To forge with brasse, and speed of horn-hooft force. 

II Matelote (matrix), sb. Also 8-9 matelotte, 
9 matelot. [Fr., f. matelot sailor.] 

1 . A dish of fish served in a sauce of wine, onions 
and other seasoning, such as mushrooms, oysters, 
etc. ; also, a dish of other viands similarly dressed. 

1730-6 '&Mix.'i{{o\.),Matelotte\Ss\ Cookery], victuals dressed 
after the seamens way. 1747 Mrs. Gi-kssk Cookery 32 A Pig 
Matelote. 1759 W. Verral Cookery xviiL 97 This sauce 
may serve for several good uses ; but for your matelotte pre- 
pare it with a ladle or two of your cullis, with a few nice 
button mushrooms. 1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris xii. 
128 The bliss Of an eel matelote. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
Pref., The matelot of pike and eels. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. 
Char. (1852) 47 An unctuous matelotte of eels. 

2 . An old sailors’ dance, in duple rhythm, similar 
to the hornpipe. rare~°. 1890 in Century Did. 

Hence Matelote v. trans., to make into a mate- 
lote (sense 1). 


1844 Thackeray Greenwich Wks. 1886 XXIII. 381, I have 
tasted him [the eel] charmingly matelotted with mushrooms 
and onions. 

Mately (m£i-tli), aA rare. [f. Mate sbA + 
-LY 1 .] h riendly, sociable, intimate. 

1822 T. Mitchell Aristoph. II. 184 With Cleon he’s 
friendly and mately. 

Mately, a A Her. Also mateley. An alleged 
synonym ior Urde. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 1. 49/1 A Cross Urdee .. 

f oeth under .several terms.. as, a Cross Mately, a Cross 
tanked [etc ], 1889 in Elvin Gloss. Her. 

Matens, obs. pi. form of Matin 1. 

Mateo-: see Mat^o-. 

|| Mater (met-tar). [L. - Mother.] 

+ 1- The thickest plate of the astrolabe. (Cf. 
mother.') Obs. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. vl Introd. <1636) 599 The fore-part 
contayneth two prineipall parts, that is, the Mater, which 
is unmovable, and the Rete, which is movable. Ibid. 600. 

2 . Anat. See Dura Mater, Pia mater. 

3 . Chiefly in schoolboys’ slang, used familiarly 
for mother. (Cf. pater, .) 

1864 Hemyng Eton School Days i. 3 1 Good-bye, mater ; 
good-bye, Letty said Philip. ‘ Mind you write often said 
his mother. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mir bridge xxvii, The 
Mater will do anything forme. 1897 Brit. Weekly 7 Jail. 
214/3 Brydon’s mater was a veritable matchmaker. 

Mater, obs. form of Matter, Mehtar. 
Materas, obs. form of Mattress. 

|| Materfamilias (ln^-taifamrlias). [L., f. 
mater mother farm' lids, old gen. of Jamilia 
Family.] The mother of a household. 

1756 G. Harris Justinian 28 Denominated according to 
their sex, either patres familiamm , orw latresfamiliarum. 
x86t Wheat tj- Tares ii. 13 Mrs. Leslie seemed rather over- 
powered by her responsibilities as Materfamilias. 1891 [see 
Paterfamilias 2J. 

MaterfiI(l)or), obs. forms of Matfellon. 

+ Mate’riable, a. and r\ obs. rare. [f. L. 
materia Matter^. 1 + -able ] = M ATEP.iALa.and jA 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. iii. in Ashm. (1652) iix Re- 
duced to theyr beginning materiable. 1652 Zeal Examined 
Add. § 13. 45 Some visible and solid materiable of forcible 
Laws. 

Material (mali>‘nal), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
niateridlis , f. materia Matter sb. 1 : see -al. 

Cf. F. materiel adj. and sb., materiaux sb. pi., Sp., Pg. 
material. It. materials, also the mod.Teut. forms (chiefly 
from Fr.), G. materiell adj., material sb., Du. mateneel 
adj,, materiaal sb.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Scholastic Philosophy and Theol. (Opposed to 
Formal.) a. Pertaining to matter as opposed to 
form. Material cause ; see Cause sb. 5 . f Of num- 
ber : Concrete. 

c 1386, c 1430 [see Formal A. 1]. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) Introd. x The fyrst is clepyd cause efficyent The 
secunde they clepe cause materyal. 1588 Kyd House k. 
Phil. Wks. (1901) 280 Formall number may infinitly encrease, 
but the Materiall cannot multiply so much. 1660 J hr. Taylor 
Worthy Commun. i. § 3. 52 Not the sound, or the letters 
and syllables, that is, not the material part, but the formal. 
1669 [see Formal A. x]. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1. 
xvi. 56 Form is. .divided.. into Material and Immaterial. 
Material Form is that which is produced out of the Power 
of Matter, or which dependeth upon Matter in that self 
same Moment and Act, by which it is made. 17x3 [see Form- 
ally x]. X827 [see Formal A. xj. 

b. That is (so and so) merely so far as its 
‘matter* is concerned. 

Material sin : a wrong action apart from the evil in- 
tention that is necessary to constitute it a sin in the full 
sense of the word ; so material heresy, schism, schismatic, 
etc. Material righteousness : righteousness as definable 
by conduct, without regard to its motive. 

1656 Bramhall Rep lie. ix. 341 They who separate actually 
without just cause, may doe it out of invincible ignorance, 
and consequently they are not formall but only materiall 
Schismaticks. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 9sThe desiring 
material Righteousness by a direct act of the Will actually 
makes a man formally Righteous. 

2 . Logic. Concerned with the matter, as distin- 
guished from the form, of reasoning. (Opposed to 
formall) 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 232 A materiall Illation is when 
the consequent goes with the Antecedent : yet so as it fol- 
lowes the same, not by force thereof. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius 
kis Logic 1. xxviii. *13 The Material Modes affect the Matter 
of the Enunciation, viz. either Subject or Predicate. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. S, v. Circle , The material circle [in logic] 
..consists of two syllogisms, the former whereof proves the 
cause by the effect ; and tbe latter the effect by the cause. 
1727-52 Ibid. s.v. Object, Material Object.. is the thing 
itself that is considered, or treated of., . Formal Object is the 
manner of considering it. 1850 Wh ately Elem. Logic (ed. 9) 
in. § 3 The remaining class {viz. where the Conclusion does 
follow from the Premises) may be called the Material, or 
Non-logical Fallacies. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 149 The 
material truth of the Conclusion depends upon the material 
truth of the Premises. 

3 . Of or pertaining to matter or body; formed or 
consisting of matter ; corporeal, 
a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xlix. 4 Fire materiel or of ill 
consciens, sail bren. c 1380 Wvclif Eng. Wks. (1880) 376 
Whan he [Christ] was sou3te to be a kynge & to haue taake 
up-on hym be material swerde. 1x386 Chaucer jars. T. 
V 108 He (xat is in helle hat defaut of light material. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. via. xvi. (1495) 323 Thickenes and 
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MATERIAL. 

boystousnes of materyall parties is cause and Welle of heuy- 
messe and of lyghtnesse, 1413 Ptlgr. Sowiei CaxtomJ v. i. 
(1859) 73 Mundus is the material world, but secultim is 
taken for the endurynge of tlie world, c 1440 Gesta Ram. 
xix. 66 (Harl. MS.) pere beth two matter of medycyns, pat is 
to sey, material, and spiritual. <11333 Frith Disp. 'Prtrg. 
To Rdr. A vib, I meane not his materiall crosse that he hym 
self dyed on, but a spretuall crosse. 1363 Homilies u. Place 
fy Time of Prayer 1.(1859) 344 God doth allow the material 
temple made of lime and stone.. to be his house. 1653 
Evelyn Diary (1S27) II. 304 .He believed the sunn to be a 
material fire. 1736 But ler Anal. 1. iii, Wks. 1874 I. 68 
The material world .appears to be, in a manner, boundless 
and. immense, a i85a Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III, v. 365 
While heat was supposed to be material it could not be con- 
ceived as a force. 

absol. 1830 0 . Winslow inner L ife i. 6 The perishing 'of 
the material is not the annihilation of the immaterial. 1874 
Savce Compar. Phitol.vW. 263 The analysis of the material 
is not the same as the analysis of the mental 

fb. Forming the material or substance of a 
thing. Obs. rare~ l . 

3603 Shaks. Lear vi.. ii. 33 She that her seife will sliuer 
and disbranch From her material! .sap. 

f e. Applied to the terrestrial sphere. Obs. 

1351 Records ( title) The Castle of Knowledge. , „ Containing 
the explication of the sphere bathe ctlestialiand materiall. 
1657 North’s Plutarch, Add. Lives 6 The Mathematicians 
and Astrologers attribute the Invention of the Materiall 
Sphere to this subtill Philosopher [Archimedes]. 

+ d. Of diseases : ? Organic as opposed to 
functional. Obs. 

1528 Paynel Salerne’s Regim. iv, If they, .eyther incline 
to materiall sickenes or to vnmateriail. Ibid., If the sicke- 
nes be materiall one maye eate the more at diner. 1341 R. 
Copland Gvydon's Quest. Chiritrg. Oi-v, They [cauteresj 
be necessary, .'to be gyuen in all dysposycyons of maladyes 
and specyall In materyal maladyes. 

4. Concerned with or involving matter or cor- 
poreal substance, its presence, use, -or agency. 
Material theory (of heat) : the theory that heat is 
a material substance { c caloric ’). 

1649 Jer. Taylor G t. Exemp. 1. v. 149 These temptations 
are crasse and material, and soon discemable ; it will require 
some greater observation to arm against -such as are more 
spiritual and immaterial. *822 Coleridge Table-t. 29 Dec:., 
Schiller has the material Sublime : to produce an effect he 
sets you -a whole town -on fire [etc.], a 1824 Campbell To 
Rainbow, When Science from Creation’s face Enchantment’s 
veil withdraws, What lovely visions yield their place To 
cold material laws! .1853 Tyndall Heat ii. § 17 [3870) 23 
Two rival theories.. which are named respectively the ma- 
terial theory, and the dynamical, or mechanical., theory of 
heat. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. Pref. -(1B70) 14 
Agriculture, though the most material of all our pursuits, 
is teaching us truths beyond its own direct province. 1874 
Green Short Hist. ix. Si.s-joThe attempt to secure spiritual 
results toy material force. 2877 M rs. Oliphant M 1 akers Flirr. 
iv. 94 The painterls .art is at once ethereal and material. 
1882 T. H. Green in Mind No. 25. 19 The material atomism 
of popular science. 

b. In opprobrious use, usually coupled with 
gross ; Characterized by conduct, a tendency, point 
of yiew, etc. which is not elevated.; unspiritual. 

1388 Kvd Honsrh, Phil Wks. '{1901) 267 Not of semile or 
materiall wttt, -but ... apt -to studie or contemplat. 1700 Dry- 
den Cymon if- Iph. 335 His gross material soul at once 
could find Somewhat hi her excelling all her. kind. 1830 
Robertson Serm. See. hi, viL (1863) rest The Romish 
doctrine >coatains a . truth which it is of importance to dis- 
engage from the gross and material farm with which it has 
been overlaid. 1833 C. Bronte ViUeite xxxvi, What I saw 
struck 3 tte.,as grossly« 3 Mtterial,notpoeticailyspi)rit«a!l. 1873 
Manning Mission H. Ghost \x.&si gross h-esa-vy material 

love of the world. 

e. Relating to the physical, as opposed to the 
intellectual or spirit ual, aspect of things ; concerned 
with physical progress, bodily-comfort, or the like. 

1843 Prescott Mexico 1. Si. I. 57 -node, The Mexican 
heaven may remind one .of Dante's in its material -enjoy- 
ments ; which, in both, are made op of light, music, and 
motion, fi bid. nr. ii- II. 128 It was the material civiliza- 
tion, which belongs neither ito the one nor the other. *838 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 379 Better material accommodation 
you could have nowhere. *86* M. Patwso njsss, -(38.89) I. 
39 The old bonds of vetaitlomhip, and community of material 
interests. 1873-4 Dixon Two Queens IV, xix. iv. 25 When 
-the fury ceased, the city was .a moral and material wreck. 
1879 M. Arnold Equality Mixed Ess. 70 France.. is the 
country where material well-being is most widely spread. 

5. Of serious or substantial import; of much 
consequence ; important 

*529 Moke Dyaloge 1. Wks. 125/1 Sitii this thing is much 
material, as wberupon many great thynges do depends. 
1603 Shaks. Macb. in. i. 336 Whose absence is no lesse 
material! to me, Then is tots Fathers. 1623 Bacon Ess , 
Canning tArb.l 439 He would put that which was most 
Materiall in the .Post-script 3663 Glanv ill Def. Pan. Dogm. 
23 Tis a pertinent and material enquiry to .ask, whence the 
Soul is ?. 1666-7 Marvell Corr. Wks. 3-872-5 II. 209 The 
Poll-bill is printed, but with no materiall errors. 1709 .Swift 
Ad?/. Retig. Wks. 3755 G. 1. 117 That is no material ob- 
jection against the design itself. 1719 De Foe Crusoe u.xv, 
1 have nothing material to say. 1769 yunhts Lett. iii. 39 
The last charge.. Is indeed the most material of all. 1769 
Burke Lett . , Mrq. Rockingham (3844) I. 211 His conse- 
quence in the India House is much more material to him 
than his tank in parliament. 1823 Scorr Pevcril xx, When 
aware of this material fact, it became Julians business to 
leave Liverpool direcUly. 1827 H allan Const, Hist (7S76) 
I.v. 276 In one point more material, ..the commons success- 
fully vindicated -their privileges. 1847 -Grot k Greece iil kkxv. 
(3862) 111. -248 The Athenians bad u material interest in the 
quarrel. 1896 Century Mag. Nov. 22 [He] seldom interlined 
a word or made a material correction. 
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b. Predicatively, with inf. or clause as subject. 

*547 J. .Harrison Exhort. Scottes b viij, Whether .he came 
out of Italy or not, is not muche material!. *390 Spenser 
P\ Q, 11. x. 74 That were too long their infinite contents 
Here to record, ne much materiall. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf. 11. 102 It is not much materiall which gate 
wee gcre put at. . *641 Wilkins Math. Mngich 1. vii, (1648) 
50 ’Tis not materiall to the force of this instrument, whether 
the rundles of it be big or little.. 1712 M. Henry Comrnun. 
iv, God i. Wks. 1853 I- 205/2 It is essential to a letter that it 
be directed, and material that it be directed right. *802 
Med. Jrnl, Vill. 256 It is very material to distinguish 
them with accuracy. 1890 Ld. Halsbury in Law Times 
Rep. LXTV. 3/2 Before dealing with the particular clauses 
..It is materia;! to notice the problem which the Legislature 
had to solve. 

e. Pertinent, germane, or essential to. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor.zyz Those [things] that be 
most materiall and necessarie for mans feticide. *611 Shaks. 
Cymh. 1. vii. 207. 1865 Manley Grothis' Luna C. IVarres 
*2t Nor was ita little material, to their advantage, if [etc.]. 
1697 Dryden P’irg. Gcorg.u. 149 , 1 pass the rest, whose ev’ry 
Race and Name, And Kinds are -less material to my Theme. 
*819 Scott Jvanhoe xxvii. Certain passages material to his 
tinderstanding the rest of this important narrative. 1824 
Coleridge Table-t, 10 June, A slight contrast of character 
is vety material to happiness in marriage. 1876 Gladstone 
Homeric Synch?’. 145 The point material to the present in- 
quiry is that [etc.]. 

d. Chiefly Latv, Applied to evidence or facts 
which are of such significance as to be likely to 
influence the determination of a cause, to alter the 
character of an instrument, etc. Also const, inf. : 
Serving materially {Jo prove). 

1581 Lambard Eiren, n. vii. (1588) .213 To take. .the In- 
formation .. (or so much thereof as shall be materiall to 
prooue the Felonie). 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <$• Commm. 
(1603) 80 What they did one against another in tlie time of 
Charles the fift, is not much materiall to prove their 
courage. 1799 Hull Advertiser s. 4 Sept. 3/3 He has been 
twice examined, but a material witness was wanting. 1848 
Arnoulo Mar, /im<n{i866) I. n. L 489 Facts, the statement 
of which may reasonably be presumed likely .to have such 
an.influeuce on the judgment of the underwriter are called 
material facts ; a. statement of such facts iscttlied a material 
representation, 1881 La Coleridge in Times ^ July 4/2 
The alteration which vitiates a contract mmst he material — 
that is, one which al ters the character of the Instrument -itself, 

fe. quasi-fft/®. In &b irapoetaat degree. Obs. 

*633 Hoi.cuoet Procopius Pref. As, Procopius. .was a 
very material concerned Agent in all Lhese Wars. 

48. Full of matter, sound information, orsense. Obs. 

1600 Shaks. A. 1 / jC.tii lit. 32 A materiall fooler 1601 
B. Jonson Poetaster v. i, What thinks Materiall Horace of 
his learning ? <r_iSn Chapman Iliad xmv. 566 His speech 
euen charm’d his -eares .; So orderd j so material}. *6*2 
Bacon Ess., Despatch (Arb.) 247 Beware of being too 
materiall, when there is any Impediment, or ohst-ruction in 
mens will. *863 J. Livingston Mem, Chm-act. in Set. Biog. 
(1845) I, 335 Mr. James -Simson, -a very able and material! 
preacher. *685 Evelyn Mem. 1*8=7) 1 L 224 Her discourse, 
which was always material, not trifling. 

+ 7. In physical sense; Bulky, massive, solid. Obs. 

*637 Austen Emit Trees 11. 166 Wild materiall -fruit-trees 
have no power to engraft themselves. 1715 Leqni Pai/a- 
die's Archit.{iqnx >l. it The Tuscan is so rude and -material, 
that it is seldom used above ground. *733 in Pope's Lett. 
I. S«{>pl. 30 This was only in ordine ad, to another more 
material Volume. 

B. sb. 

•fl. f i. Things that are material. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xiv. 206 What doth . .matter 
[bring forth] but matter, and materiall hut materialles? 
*803 Timms' Q?tergit 1: iv. 14 ’Simples may toe distinguished 
. /into those things which are simply formats, and into those 
which are simply materials. 

2. The matter from which an article, fabric, or 
structure is made. Chiefly collect, pi. or -sing. 

Raw waterings-, unmanufactured material ; material which 
is in apreparatory stage in a manufacturing process. Also fig. 

f il. *536 A herd. Reg, (1844) I, 294 To by stanis, Ij-me, and 
1 mat-eriallis neidful-l thairto. son ®. Jdnson Alch. 1. i. 
Your -stills, your glasses, your materials. 1622 Massinger 
Virg. Mart. m. i, [He] Took from the -matrons* neck the 
richest jewels And purest gold as -the materials To finish -up 
Ms work f«. an image]. *663 Boyle- Docas. Ilefi. (31848) 340 
This -Child. .despising m-eer Bread, ..his .Mother is lain -to 
disguise the Materials of It into Cake. 1725 De Foe P'oy, 
round. World (184-0) 329 iGunpowder.. with other materials 
for kindling fire. 1726 Swift Guilh’er iii. iv, A palace may 
be -built in a week, -of materials so durable as to last for ever. 
1796 [see Raw A. -a e], 1854 Burton .SV0; Abroad L iii. 11S 
Adventures which would make good Taw -materials for 
several novels. 1863 Lubbock Trek. Times 25 Considering 
how perishable are the materials out of which clothes are 
necessarily formed. *870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 2 With- 
out a considerable knowledge of raw materials, and -of -their 
adaptations, we could not live. 

sing. *638 J tratus Paint. Ancients 47 Aft can doe nothing 
without the material ; whereas th-e material! without Art 
hath her own woritoinesse, *662 Gekbier Princ. (*66^ 25 
When Bolldoresee ;the«r Copings fete.], .to -decay tliey must 
have patience, since -there is no Meterfal but is subject 
there unto. *796 Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Sttid. Nat, (1799) 
HI. 648 By drawing from a foreign -country the raw material 
of their clothing. 1828 Carlyle Misc. 11857) 1 . 206 It is not 
the material hut the workman that is wanting. 1833 Ure 
Philos. M.amtf. v. 207 Flax . .constitutes the material of linen 
doth. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii, I. 351 The ordinary 
material-.was brick. *835 Ibid. III. 43*7 The raw material out 
of which a good army may be formed existed in great abund- 
ance among the Irish. 1883 P. Barry Dockyard Eco/t. 100, 
£ 1,386 *as. 4-Sdl for material, and ,£797 i6i. vid . Cor labour. 
*868 [see Raw A- -a e], 

b. The elements, constituent parts, or substance 
of something (whether physical or non-physical). 


MATEBIA-lilSM. 

1642 Rogers Naaman To Rdr., As they say of the 
materealls of the world, they would soone dissolve if [etc.], 
163* Baxter Inf. Bapt. 39 If the very materials of tlie 
Church were a Ceremony, then the Church it self should 
he but a Ceremony. 1662 Bit. Com. Prayer Pref., The 
Main Body and Essentials of it (as well in the chiefest mate- 
rials, as in -the frame and order thereof) have continued the 
same unto this day. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1 . i. 11 The 
material of the character was coarser and more robust. 1878 
Huxley PJiysiogr. 189 The solid materials are shot forth 
into the air. 

e. pi. In Ireland : The ingredients for malting 
•whisky -punch. Now ‘ almost always shortened to 
malts, even in a bill ’ (H. C. Hart). > 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxx-viii, She « . set about 
getting ‘.the materials ’ for making punch. .1888 H. Smart 
Master of Rakehelly II. 53 Take my advice, leave the 
* matarials ’ alone to-night and stick to the claret. 

3. In various non-physical applications: Some- 
thing which can be worked up or elaborated, or 
of which anything is composed ; -esp. documents, 
etc. for historical composition; evidence from which 
a conclusion may be framed. 

1624 Ussa®* in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 131 To_ you 

1 -must be more beholding for furnishing me with materialis, 
1823 Bacon Ess., Seditions (Arb.) 399 Concerning the Mate- 
nails of Seditions... The surest way to prevent Seditions., 
is to take away -rite Matter of them., *690 .Locke Hum, 
U/td. 11. ii. § 2 The simple ideas, -the materials of all our 
knowledge. 1713 Hearne Rem, >y Collect. 25 June (O.R.S. 1 ) 
IV. 203, I have read part of the B. of St. Asaph’s Life of 
St. Winifrid, for w ol > I helped him to several Materials out 
of Bodley, *783 Cowper Lett. 7 Mar., Were my letters 
composed of materials worthy of your acceptance, they 
should be longer. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, II I. Pref. 3 Re- 
search and Criticism, only furnislt the materials of Medita- 
tion. 1864 Bowen Logic ii. 33 Perception, Memory and 
Imagination, through which we collect die materials for 
thinking:. 18S7 Howsus Hid. Jourm-m. 57 Their books 
are material, not literature. 1877 Owen Wellesley's Desp* 
p. xlv, Wellesley.. was anxious to secure fresh and malle- 
able ‘material rather than overformed or misformed-agents. 

4. A Stuff or fabric ; in Dressmaking, wooilea or. 

cloth stuff, as opposed to silks, etc. _ 

i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. iv, A cool material with a 
light glazed surface, being the covering of the seats. *873 
Plain Needlework 10 The material used in the South to 
Strain milk, called 11 Cheese Cloth ' in the trade. 

5. Tools, implements, or apparatus for perform- 
ing an action. Now only in writing materials . 

1731 -Bailey vd. II, Materials, tools or stuff proper for the 
making -or doing any thing; *578 JBbycb Mm. Comud. 324 
Materials, all tods and -tackle, -timberand implements, that, 
belong .to a Mine and in. large Mines a person is.appointed 
to take care of them, who is called the Material-Man., 
1853 Prescott Philip II, a. iii. (1857) 226 De Seso called 
for writing materials. 

0. The matirid of an army. rare~~\ 

*813 Southey in -(A Rev. XIII. 521 Their [sc. the French 
army’s] baggage, equipage, tumbrils, artillery, the whde .of 
w-hat is called the material, were taken. 

7. atU’ib . : materials -clerk, a clerk who controls 
the supply of materials in a business house ; material 
dress, a dress made <of woollen .stuff; material(s 
man, (a) see quot. 1778 ; (b) -one who deals in ma- 
terials for building, etc. ; material yard, a yard 
in which materials are stored. 

1900 Engineering Mag. XIX. 707 It is tlhe duty of the 
“material clerk to see that sufficient material is in stock, or 
ordered, to provide for orders in hand. *904 Daily Chron. 

2 June .9/3 Timekeeper and Materials Clerk required by 
large West-end contractors. 1884 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/* 
The increasing popularity of silks as opposed to what are' 
known as ‘ “material ’ dresses. 1778 ‘Material- Man '[see 5]. 
*819 Wheaton Cases Supreme Court H. S. _ IV. 438 Ma- 
terial men furnishing repairs to a domestic ship. *832 
Babbage Econ. ,AJam/f, xx. ted. 3) 202 A Materials-man 
selects, purchases, receives, and deb vers all articles required.. 
*888 B-ryoe A mer. Commw. II. App. 679 Mechanics, mate- 
rial-men, artisans, and labourers, .have, a lien upon the . pro- 
perty upon which they have bestowed labour or furnished 
material. *901 f. Black's ‘Carp, % Builds Scaffolding 89 
The smaller builder, having., .no %iaterial yard, has no 
convenient place to store poles when not in ufte. 

f Mate-rial-,©- Obs. {f. Material a. and yi.j 

1. Ivans. To bring into material form. 

*643 Sir'T.. Browne Rellg. Med, t. s f 37 That the whole 
frame of a ’beast., is left in the -same state after death, as 
before it was materialled un'to life. 

2. To furnish material for. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm. 174 Comets, are materiall’d 
of vapours. Ibid. 216 Plants are partly material'd of water; 
Materialisiu (matl-e-rializ’m). .[a. mod.L. 
material ism us, f. iL. maierial-is Material a . : see 
-ISM. Cf. F. materialisme (1751 in Halz.-Darm.).] 

I. JPMfos. The -opinion that nothing exists -except 
matter and its movements -and modifications ; also, 
in a more limited sense, the opinion that the pheno- 
mena of consciousness and will are wholly due to 
the operation of material agencies. Often applied 
by opponents to views that are mmsidered logically 
to lead to these conclusions, or to involve the 
attribution to material causes of effects that should' 
be referred ito spiritual causes. 

1748 -Needham in Phil. Trans, XLV. 665 Hot that I, 
Imagined -that . . you - . would ithink -my Principles any way 
tendiBg-to Materialism. 1738 -Gray Let. rS Aug. Wks. 1S88 

II. 373, I am as sorry as you seem .to be, that our acquaint-. 
Ance harped so much -on the subject of materialism. 1823 
Coleridge Table-t. 3 Jan., 1 And man became a living 


MATERIALIST, 


231 


soul ’. Materialism will never explain these, last words. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant ii. 13: Sensationalism; necessi- 
tates materialism, for it must explain sensations as impress 
*ions made by a material object. 1898 J. R. Illingworth 
Div. Immanence viv 137 The mechanical automaton that 
materialism: believes, hint [viz., man]: always to be. 

2. Transferred uses. a. Applied in reproach to 
theological views (e. g. on the operation of the 
sacraments or the nature of the future life) that are 
supposed to imply a defective sense of the reality 
of things purely spiritual. 

1850 Robertson Serm. lit. vii. (1863) 103 The miserable 
materialism of the mass. 1898 J. R. Illingworth Div. Intr 
manence vi. 143 The growth of the sacramental system was 
an historical necessity 1 which, despite of the religious mate- 
rialism into which it too frequently lapsed [etc.], 

b. In art, the tendency to lay stress on tlxe 
material aspect of the objects represented. 

1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg-. Monasi. Ord. (1863) 421, I give 
a sketch from a Spanish; picture just to show the materialism 
of the conception. 1852 — Leg. Madonna (1857) In trad.. 33 
The grand materialism of Michael Angelo is supposed to 
have been allied to the genius of Dante. 

c. Devotion to material needs or desires, to the 
neglect of spiritual matters ; a way of life, opinion, 
or tendency based entirely upon material interests. 

1831 Hawthorne Snow Image (1879) 31 The stubborn 
materialism of her husband. 1857 Toulmin Smith Parish 
505 Good old customs, which modern selfishness and cold 
materialism shrink from. 1899 W. R. Inge Chr. Mysticism 
Viii. 317 Teutonic civilization. .is prevented from sinking 
into moral materialism by its high standard of domestic lift 
X903 A. & E. Castle Star Dreamer 24,1 fear, you will 
never rise beyond the grossest everyday materialism. 

“ft 3. concr. The system of material things ; the 
material universe. 

*8*7' Chalmers Astron. Disc. vii. 231 He, who instead of 
seeing the traces of a manifold wisdom in its manifold 
varieties, sees nothing in them, all but the exquisite struc- 
tures and the lofty dimensions of materialism. Ibid. 233, 
Materialist (mati>‘riali.st). [ad. mod.L. 
materialism : see prec. and -ist. €f. F. mallri- 
aliste ( 1 8 th c.).] 

1. Senses related to Material a. 

I. An adherent of the philosophical system known 
as materialism. 

*668 H. More Div. Dial,, The Proper Characters of the Per- 
sons in the ensuing Dialogues... Hylobares, A young, witty, 
and well-moralized Materialist. 1678 Cudworth Intel!.. Syst. 

1. v. 759 The Old Atheistick Materialists. 1739 Hume Hum. 
Nat. 1. iv. | 5 (1888) 239 The materialists, who conjoin all 
thought with extension. 1836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. I nq. 
I. ii. 38 The materialist argues that we know nothing of mind 
except as being dependent on material organization, 
f b. fig. with reference to disbelief in ‘soul’. 
1807 Southey Spec. Later Eng. Poets I. Pref. 31 Those 
who hold that poetry is an acquirable art, — the materialists 
of fine literature. 

c. Used to render Eccl. L. maleriarit: see 
Materia rian. 

xqos Echard Ecd. Hist, (ijto) 514 The heresiarch Hermo- 
genes.. maintained, .that all evils proceeded out of matter; 
from whence: he and bis followers were called Materialists. 
*730-6 in. Bailey [foil and in modern Diets. 

5a. Applied by Berkeley to believers in the ob- 
jective existence of matter. 

*2705 Berkeley Contmpl. BJe. Wks, 187* IV. 472 The mind, 
even according to the materialists, perceiving onely the im- 
pressions made upon its brain. 

3. One who takes a material view of things. 

*833 Lyttqn My Novel vti. vi, ‘ O materialist. !,' cried the 
Boy ..‘you would debase the gods to a gin-palace'. 

4. A believer in the materiality of heat. rare. 

1863 Tyndall Heat ii. §18 (1.870) 24 The development of 
heat by mechanical means, .was a great difficulty with, the 
materialists. 

5., attrib. or as adj. = Materialistic. 

*833 Lytton Eng. Engl (ed. 2) II. 238 He has studied 
Locke, and become materialist. 1869 M. Pattison Serm. 
(1885; 172 A materialist tone is said to pervade all our 
reasonings about practical questions. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. iii. (1877) 61 This horrible materialist indifference to 
the extinction of our being. 

II. Senses related to Material sb. 

+ 6 . A druggist ‘a merchant who sells the articles 
of the materia medica * {Syd. Sac. Lex.),. [= G. 
materialist, mod.L. (Pharrn.) materialista. J Obs. 
rare~°. *728 Bailey, Materialist, a Druggist. 

7. One who mixes the ‘materials' for whisky 
punch. ? nonce-use. 

*843 Thackeray Irish Sk. Bk. viii. There is. a dirty coffee- 
room, with a strong smell of whisky ; indeed three young 
1 materialists ’ are employed at the moment. 

Materialistic (mad>:riali‘stik):, a. [f. Ma- 

terialist + -ic.] 

1 1. Pertaining to, characterized by, or addicted to 
materialism, in any of the senses of the term. 

*843 Maurice Mor. If Met, Philos, in Encycl, Metrop. [1834) 
II. 45 The search for elements by the Ionic School struck 
Clemens as simply materialistic. 1877 Dowben Shahs. Prim. 
vi, 102 Sly is, of the family of bancho Panza, gross and 
materialistic in his tastes, and hahits, 1877 E. Cairo Philos. 
Nantii, *3 A materialistic explanation of the universe. *898 

J. R. Illingworth Div, Immanence i, § 3. 21 Minds of a 
materialistic bias, 

2. Pertaining to the ‘material theory ’ of heat, rare. 
v *86o: Tyndall Glac. it. xix. 331 According to; the mate- 
rialistic view of heat, bodies are figured as sponges, aitdi 
heat a kiad o£ fluid absorbed, by them. 


So Materiali'stlcal a. in the same sense fOgilvie 
Suppl. 1 85 5). H ence Materiali'stically adv. , in 
a materialistic manner. 

*85* Bunsen, Hippolytus II. 60 The form of expressing 
the manifestation of God in the mind, as if God was Himself 
using human speech to man . . was originally never meant to 
be understood materialistically. 1890. J. Pulsford Loyalty 
to Christ I. 333 A materialistic, mind will think materialisti- 
cally even about the teaching of Christ. 

Materiality (matIari£E-liti). [y.m.o&!,,materi- 
a litas, f. late L. materialis Material a . : see -nr. 
Cf. F. maidrialite (1690 in Ilatz. -Darin.).] 

1. That which constitutes the 1 matter ’ of some- 
thing : opposed to formality. ? Obs. 

The first quot. isapp. unmeaning, but attests the existence 
of the word at that date. 

a *529 Skelton Col. Cloute 561 And hryng in materialites 
And qualyfyed qualytes Of pluralytes. *392 G. Harvey 
Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) L, 229 As’ in other thinges, so in 
Artes, formality doth well ; but materiality worketb the 
feat. *646 H. LMNxesiCEComtn. Angells top Righleousnes, 
which is, as I may say, the materiality of peace. 1647 
Trapp Conan, Mark ii. 28 The schoolmen say that God 
can dispense with the materiality of any precept in the 
decalogue, the three first excepted. 1632 L. S. People’s 
Liberty xviii. 45 Whether. .God. .can dispence with- the 
Comraandements of the 2d. Table, according to the rriate- 
rialitie of them. 1660 Ter. Taylor Duct. Dubit. u. ii. Rule 
il. (1676) 2x5 If blood be taken in. its own materiality when 
the beast is dead. 

2. The quality of being material. 

*370 Dee Math., Pref. *j. Neither Number, nor Magnitude, 
haueany Materialitie. 1647 H.MonE/-’or;«r 108 Vitality Doth 
move th’ inert. Materiality Of great and little worlds. 1690 
Locke Hum.Und. tv. iii. § 6 He. .will scarce find his reason 
able to determine him fixedly for or against the soul’s 
materiality. 1794 G, Adams Nat, $ Exp. Philos. 1 vii. 250 
The decomposition of the rays, of light proves their mate- 
riality. 1863 Tyndall Heatn. 25 The dynamical theory, .of 
heat, discards the idea of materiality as applied to heat. 
*87* Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 412 W uttke says, the ghosts of the 
dead have to him a misty and evanescent materiality, 
b. That which is material ; pi. things material., 
*811 Shelley St. Iroyne xu, Let them suppose human 
nature capable of no influence from anything hut materiality; j 
1822,-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 85 To enahle it to 
behold God in the materialities of his works. 182* Lamb 
Ella Ser; r. Old Benchers Inner J'., When the grown world 
flounders about in. the darkness, of sense and materiality; 
1853 A thcnxum 3 Nov. *267 The former believes in visions, 
the latter in, materialities. 1880 W. Wallace Epicureanism 
vi. X02 The scail is a subtler and more refined materiality, 
which is thus endowed with more ...refined perceptions than 
the bodily organs. 

3. Material aspect or character ; mere outward- 
ness or externality. 

1599 Sandys Europe ? Spec. (1632) *8 Their acts of Pietie, 
being placed more in the very mnssie materialitie of the 
outward worke, than in the puritie of the heart. *631 Jeh. 
Taylor Serm.for Year II. u. 15 The materiality and im- 
perfection of the law. *763 Johnson Pref. to Shahs, p. xxvi, 
It is false, that any representation is mistaken for reality; 
that any dramatick fable in. its materiality was ever credible. 

4. The quality of being material or important 
for the purpose, contemplated. Now legal. 

1644 Vicars Gad in Mount 96 A peece of unexpressible 
materiality and advantageous benefit to the whole Cause; 
1780 Bentham Prfrtc. Legist, ix. § 3 There are two points 
with regard to which an act may have been advised or tin- 
advised.^ 1. The existence of the circumstance itself. 2. The 
materiality of it. 1824 H. J. Stephen Pleading 236 Rules 
which tend to secure the materiality of the issue.. *849 J. P. 
Kennedy IK Wirt (18G0) I.xiii. 154 The relevancy or mate- 
riality of the papers referred to was not shown. 1884 
Mane It. Exam. 29 Mar. s/2 As he had an. affidavit swearing 
to the materiality of the documents he asked for the order. 

Materialization (maturialsiz/f •jan). [i; next 
+ -atign.] The action of the verb Materialize. 

1. The making a thing material (esp. as opposed 
to spiritual) ; the giving a material form to. 

*843 For. 4- Col. Q. Rev, II. 33S Is not this symbolization 
or materialization necessarily connected with deism in the 
abstract? *836 R, A. Vaughan, Mystics (i860) II. IX. i. 123 
The materialization of spiritual trut h. 1899 W. R. Inge Chr. 
Mysticism vii. 263 A truer view sees in them [miracles] a 
materialisation of mystical symbols. 

2. Spiritualism. The appearance of a spirit in 
bodily form. 

1880 in Webster, Suppl. *88* Dr. Gheist^g This Is what 
Mr. Faxton calls Materialisation. 1882 Catif. Medium 47 
We changed the form of the circle, for the materialisations. 

Materialize (matiwriaLsiz), v. [f. Material 
a, + -ize.] 

1. trans. To make material or represent as mate- 
rial. ; to give or ascribe a material existence to to 
: invest with material attributes, 
i 1710 Addison Toiler No, 154^ 6- Virgil.. having with: 

: wonderful Art and Beauty materializ’d (if I may so call it) 

1 a Scheme of abstracted Notions. 17x3 Steele Guardian 
j No. 172 r 4 By this means we materialize our ideas, and 
■ make them as lasting as the ink and paper. 1764 Reid; 

I Inquiry vii. (1801) 448 These analogies will' he apt to impose 
; upon philosophers .. and to lead them to, materialize the 
: mind and its faculties, *843 Hawthorne: Amer. Nate-Bhs . 

! (1883) 333, 1 had; the glimmering of an idea, and endeavoured 
! to> materialize it in words. 1848 R. I. Wii.berborce Doi'tr. 
j Incarnation iii. (1852) 40 Those who would materialize 
i spirit. 1883 H. D rummond Nat. Law in Spin. W. ii. (1884) 

| 7,6 He insists on having all things materialised before, his 
j eyes in Nature.. 

i 2. Spiritualism, To cause (a spirit, etc.) to appear 
1 in. bodily form. 

j *880 in. Webster SuppL *88*. Dr. Gheist 39, Mr. Faxton 
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firmly believed . . that the spirits of the dead may become ma- 
terialised. *882 Canf. Medium 46 Bunches of artificial flowers 
were either materialised or levitated. *883 Whittier Pr. 
Wks. (1889) II. 314 A. Newbury minister.. rode.. over to 
Hampton to lay a ghost who had materialized himself, 

b. intr. To assume a bodily form. 

1884 B. Matthews in Harper’s Mag. May grr/x The. . 
ghosts, .gave dark stances and manifested and materialized. 

c. transf. To come: into perceptible existence ; 
to, become actual fact ; to e come off* (orig. U. S. 
in journalistic- use). 

1883, Miss M u rfree Proph. Gt. Smoky Mount, r. 18 Some 
fifteen or twenty hounds that suddenly materialized among 
the bee-hives and the althea bushes. 1887 Boston (Mass.) 
priiL *2 Dec. 2/6 That attack upon the Interstate Com- 
merce law, which was predicted to occur as soon as Congress 
met, does not materialize. 1891 Blackiu, Mag. May 741 
Year after year passed and these promises failed to mate- 
rialise. i8$& Spectator 23 July 106 The Protestant revolters 
from the Unionist party failed, as the Americans say, ta ma- 
terialise, but instead appeared an angry crowd of Irishmen. 
*900 Ibid. 6 Oct. 445 Out of the- mist of notes and protocols 
. .a policy seems gradually to be materialising. 

3. trans. To make materialistic* Also intr. to 
favour materialistic views. 

1820 [see Materializing]. *836 Fraser’s Mag. XIII. 249 
The public- mind is not yet so thoroughly materialised by 
long. dealing with.. exact sciences [etc.]. *840 Gladstone 

Ck. Princ. 182 Those who materialise in religion. 184* 
Mrs. Gore Fascin. 144 A soul materialized by gluttony. 
1866 Liddon Banipt. Led. iv. U875) 185 .There is in man 
unhappily a tendency to materialize spiritual truth. 188a 
M. Arnold Irish Ess., etc. 121 The system. .tends to ma- 
terialize our upper class, vulgarize our middle class, brutalize 
our lower class. 

Hence Materialized ///.a.. Materializing- 
sb. {allrib.) and ppl. a. Also Mate'rializer, one 
who materializes. 

*820 Ranken Hist. France VI II. iv. 370. The Epicurean 
or materialising tendencies of his immediate predecessor 
Gassendi. *824 Netv Monthly Mag. X. 8a These material- 
izers of the airy nothings of the mind. *832 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Madonna (1857) 184 This materialised theology. .1874 
Gladstone in Conlemp. Rev. Oct. 677 The materializing 
tendencies of the age. 188a Canf. Medium 44 Materialised 
spirits can vanish, like a flash of lightning. Ibid. 48 This is 
the first materialising seance that my friend has ever at- 
tended. 1898 Watts-D unton A yhoin ti.iv, The gold which 
modern society finds to be more precious than, .all that was 
held precious in less materialised times. 

Materially (matla'riali), adv. [X Material 
a. + -ly -.] 

1. Chiefly Philos, and Logie. "With regard to 
matter as opposed to form. Also, with, regard to 
constituent matter ; in respect of material cause. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men (VV.de W. 1506) 1. iii. 25 Some 
thynges they make in operacyan wythout ail onely, the 
whiche thynges are not in the soule materyally. 1646 
J. Whitaker Uzziak 6 Men may doe many things right 
materially.., and yet themselves, .may not beupright. *631 
Biggs New Disp. I* 250 A Catarrhe is materially from va- 
pours out of the stomack. *638 Baxter; Sawing Faith iii. 
18 May I not say, that materially a Ship and a Barge do 
differ but gradually, because ex materia they are not a S hip 
or Barge? *673 R., Burthogge Causa Dei 59 Though the 
Damned sin materially, .yet ’tis a great. Question whether 
they may be rationally affirmed formally to sin there. 1683 
South Twelve Serm. (1 692) 482 An III Intention is certainly 
sufficient to spoil, .an Act in itself Material ly_ Good. *685, 
1697 [see Formally i], 1SS4 Bowen Logic ii. 42 What h 
formally correct may be materially false. *876 L. Stephen 
Eng. Tk. in 18 th C. II. ix, vi, The good deeds of the heathen, 
like the good deeds of the brutes, are materially not form- 
ally virtuous. 

2. In, by, with, or in respect of matter or material 
substance ; ‘in the state of matter ’ ( J.). 

*394 Blundevil Exerc. in, 1. (1636) 273 Superficies fare] 
the bounds of a body, which is that which hath imagina- 
tively, but not materially, both length, bredth, and depth. 
*646. Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . ni. tx., 124 The generation 
of bodies is not effected . .of soules, that is, by Irradiation,., 
but therein a transmission is made materially from some 
parts, and Ideally from every one. *666 R. Coke Power & 
Subi. 32 All rightful Kings are so,, whether they be mate- 
rially anointed', , or not, 17*7 L. Howel Desideriirs (ed. 3) 
175 As he created all Men; out of the same matter, they are 
materially equal. 

f 3. Of speaking or writing : With an appropriate 
or sound use of matter ; soundly ; to the point. Obs. 
*603 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xxi. § 7 Theie is small doubt 
: but that men can write best and most really & materialy 
; in- their owne professions. 1607 Topsell FourpC Beasts 
(1658) 266 Finding nothing of substance in him, whichis,na.t 
: more materially,, perspicuously, profitably, and familiarly 
; ..expressed by them. *638 Featly Strict. Lyndom. 1. *3 
1 What bee materially answereth to the Knights allegations. 

*646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. iii. 70; Bcettus de Boot, 

; ..in his Tract; de lap/dibus gemmis , speakes very mate- 
1 rially hereof, 1749 Cuestere. Lett. (1792) II. aSsThe late 

■ Lord Townshend always, spoke materially with argument 
j and knowledge, but never pleased. 

! 4. In a material degree ; to a material or im- 

portant extent substantially, considerably. 

1654 tr - Snidery's Curia Pol. 179 There are manyCircmtn- 
, stances most materially considerable in them, as their age, 

I their humour, their inclination. *71* Shafte.su. C/tarac. 

\ (1737) III. Mi sc. v, iii. 332 It is sufficient that they know 
1 that those Copys which they leave, are not materially cor- 
l rupced. *817 Shelley Lei. to Godwin 7 Dec., My health 
j has been materially worse. 1846 Geote Greece r. xyii-(i§6a> 
j II, 422 Tribes differing materially inhabits and’ civilization, 
i 1833 Bright Sp., India 3 June (*876) 11 To comprehend 
j how materially- the great manufacturing interests are com- 
: cerned. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer (1891) 126 

■ Short cuts, by. . which the road was. materially shortened- 
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5. In respect of material interests. 

1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 People with whom the 
world goes fairly well materially. 

Materialness, [f. Material a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being material. 

1587 Golding De Mornay iv. 47 The imperfections which 
are in all things, (as chaungeablenesse, weakenesse, mate, 
rialnesse, and such like'. 1729 Stale Trial Couns. Strange 
in Proc. agst. T. Bain-bridge (T.) This affidavit is not suffi- 
cient as to the inability or materialness of the witnesses. 
1811 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 363 A sort of criterion by which 
to judge of the materialness of a book. 1903 A. B. Davidson 
Old lest. Proph. xiii. 222 The outstanding characteristic of 
the Old Testament dispensation was its materialness. 

|| Materia medica (matiVria me*dika). 
[med.Latin, literal transl. of Gr. vkrj iarpwf) 
(Galen) = medical material.] 

1. The remedial substances used in the practice 
of medicine. 

1699 M. Lister Journ. Paris 244 The Arabians were 
wise, and knowing in the Materia Medica, to have put it in 
their Alkermes, 1752 Berkeley Th. on Tar-water Wks. 
1871 III, 496 Can any instance be produced jn the whole 
materia medica . .of the virtue of a medicine tried on greater 
numbers? 1799 Med, Jrtd. I. 56 The Purple Fox-glove is 
a medicine which, for some time, stood high in the list of 
the materia medica. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 116 
As I supposed this bag contained the whole materia medica 
of the nation, 1 examined it with some attention. 
fig. 1768-74. Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 07 What I may 
call the materia medica of morality. 1783 J. Beattie Let. 
30 Mar. Life, etc. (1806) II. 122 It would be a valuable 
addition to the materia medica of government. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace iv, Wks. IX. 124 Among other miserable 
remedies, that have been found in the materia medica of 
the old College, a change of Ministry will be proposed. 

2. That branch of medical science which treats 
of these substances. 

18x1 A. T. Thomson Land. Dtsp. n. (1818) 1. 1845 E. 
Ballard & A. B. Garrod (title) Elements of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. 

•f Materian. =. next sb. 

1730-6 Bailey (fob), Materians. 

t Materia'rian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. late L. 
materidri-us (f. materia Matter) + -an, j Applied 
to ancient heretics who believed in the eternity of 
matter. 

1678 Cudworth in tell. Syst. 1. iv, § 6. 197 Hermogenes and 
other ancient pretenders to Christianity did. .assert the self- 
existence and improduction of the Matter, for which cause 
they were commonly called Materiarii, or the Materiarian 
Hereticks. ibid, , These Materiarian 'l'heists acknowledged 
God to be a Perfectly-understanding Being, 
f Materiary, a. Obs. rare— l . [ad.L. mat&ri- 
arius, f. materia : see Matter sb. 1 and -ary.] 
Penaming to matter (in quot. ellipt.). 

1630 Bulvver Antkropomet. 130 An excrement, not a part, 
and if a part, altogether an excrement! tious materiarie. 

t Mate'riate, «• and sb. Obs. [ad. L. materi- 
al -us, f. materia Matter ; see -ate.] A. adj. 

1. Produced from material; composed or con- 
sisting of matter. 

1588 Fraunce Lawlers Log. 1. iii. 16 b, The matter and 
the thing materiate. xfixg Sir A. Gorges tr. Bacon's De 
Sap. Vet. 23 They that would haue one simple beginning 
referre it vnto Goa : or if a materiate beginning, they would 
haue it various in power. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies in. iv. 
507 The Potency, .of that great Congress call’d me to look 
toward some materiate Cause. 1694 R. Burthogge Reason 
4 r Nat. Spirits 157 Local Motion. .is not Matter, or .Mate- 
riate, but yet is in Matter, as United unto it. 
b. Solid, dense. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 326 Gold (which is the most Pon- 
derous and Materiate amongst Metails). 

2. Involved in matter: said of persons and things. 

1626 Bacon Sylva g *14-5 After long Inquiry of Things, 

Immerse in Matter, to interpose some Subiect, which is 
Immateiiate, or lesse Materiate. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's 
Cbirnrg. n. (1678' 46 Epicures, and other, too much natural 
and materiate Philosophers. 1647 J. Hall Poems 95 Mate- 
riate and grosse. 

3. Metaph. 1 United with matter; embodied in 
matter : said of an Aristotelian form ’ {Cent. Diet,). 

B. sb. ‘A material substance; a thing formed 
of matter’ (Ogilvie 1882). 

Materiate (mati® - riett), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. material, ppl. stem of materiare (in class. 
Latin to construct of wood, in scholastic use as 
in 1 below), f. materia Matter l/l 1 ] 

I. tram. In scholastic use. a. To supply or be 
the matter or material part of; in passive, to be 
constituted materially by something, 

1680 Boyle Scept. Client, n, 157 When the material Parts 
. .retain their own Nature in the things materiated, as some 
of the Schoolmen speak, 1691 Baxter Nat. Ch. iii. 10 The 
Empire,.. headed by one Christian Soveraign, and materi- 
ated by Christian Subjects, .was all one National Church. 

b. To render (a ‘ torra ’) inherent in a particular 
* matter '. 

1653, *654 [see Materiated ppl, a.]. 1823 De Quincey 
Lett, to Vug. Man Wks, i860 XIV, 57 note. The particular 
error by which this mere formal term of relation was mate- 
riated (if I may so sayi in one of its accidents. 

f2. In the class. Latin sense: To construct of 
wood. Obs. (? nonce-use). 

a 1693 Urquh art's Rabelais nr. Iii. 429 Wooden Furniture 
. .should be materiated of this kind of Timber* 

Hence MateTiated ppl. a. 

1653 H. More Anlid. Ath. 11. v. § 3 The effects of an in- 


advertent form (kayos ewkos) of materiated or incorporated 
art or seminal reason. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 396 How 
many [elements] go to Mans Creation (or any materiated 
Substance), .is much debated. 

t Kateria-tiou. Obs. [ad. L. materiation-em, 
in class. Latin n. of action to materiarl to 
procure timber, f. materia timber. Matter sbf ; in 
scholastic Latin n. of action to materiare : see prec.] 

1. (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Maieriation, the felling of timber for 
building. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Materiation \materiatio) 
the felling of timber for building, preparing of timber wood 
for service in War. Dr. Br[owne]. 

2. The action of Materiate v. i. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, vi. i. 274 Creation ; that 
is,, .a formation not only of matter, but of forme, and a ma- 
teriation even of matter it selfe. 

f Materiative, a - obs. [f. med.L. materid- 
tvvus , f. materiare : see M ateriate v. and -ative.] 
Providing the matter (of). 

1652 Ukquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) An alphabet ma- 
teriative of all the words the mouth of man.. is able to 
pronounce. 

M ateriature (matlo-riatiui). rare. [f. L. 
materia Matter; cf. med.L. materidtura work in 
wood.] That which constitutes materiality. 

1890 J. H. Stirling Philos. J Theol. 349 As you may 
wash away all colour from a clot of blood, and be left at 
last with . .a pure transparent web which held the colour, so 
you may discharge materiature from any particle of dust,. . 
and be left at last with a pure diamond of fibres intellectual. 
Materie, obs. form of Matter sb. 1 
|| Materiel (matmgl). [Fr. : see Material a. 
and sb ] 

1. a. The ‘ mechanical ’ or ‘ material ' portion of 
an art; technique, rare. b. The ‘stock-in-trade', 
available means or resources, for carrying on any 
business or undertaking. 

1814 Edin. Rev. XXIV. 162 Mr. Hogg, .is excellently well 
appointed ns to what may be entitled the materiel of poetry. 
There is too much mere embellishment, and too little stuff 
or substance in his writings. 1822 De Quincey Confess. 41 
The quantity of esculent materiel. . was little more than a 
roll, or a few biscuits. 1853 Ruskin Stones Veit. III. vii. 
212 If this be so, the question as to the materiel of educa- 
tion becomes singularly simplified. 1878 Sir G. G. Scott 
Led. Archit. I. 156 Both [forms] should be admitted on 
equal terms as portions of our general maUriel. 

2. Used as a collective term for the articles, sup- 
plies, machinery, etc. used in an army, navy, or 
business, as distinguished from the personnel or 
body of persons employed. 

1827 Lincoln § Lincolnsh. Cabinet 29 A more easy method 
of transporting the materiel for their army. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits xv. Wks. (Bohn) II. 117 The late Mr. Walter 
was printer of the 1 Times and had gradually arranged the 
whole materiel of it in perfect system. x88x Spectator 15 
Jan. 75 'File Turkish army in Epirus is in desperate straits 
for materiel and money. 

M itering, obs. form of Mattering. 
t Mate-rious, a. Obs. [ad. late L. materidsus, 
f. materia Matter: see -OUS.] Material. 

1645 Milton Tetrac/u 198 This sensuous and materious 
cause alone can no more hinder a divorce against [etc.]. 
1637 W. Morice Coena. quasi Kouuj x. 118 Things.. having 
no direct concernment with faith or manners, are not so ma- 
terious to be recorded. 

Matermons, -moyn(e, obs. ff. Matrimony. 
Materraonial, obs. form of Matrimonial a. 
t Mate’rn, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. malern-us : 
see next.] That is a mother, maternal. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. xx 5 errie ws guberne, wir* 
gin matern, Of reuth baith rute and ryne. 

Maternal (mata'anal), a. {sb.) Also 5-7 -all, 
6 -ale. [ad. F. maternel (Oresme, 14 th c.), f. L. 
matern-us, f. mater Mother sb, : see-AL. Cf. It. 
maternale, Sp,, Pg. maternal .] 

1. Of or pertaining to a mother or mothers; 
characteristic of mothers or motherhood ; motherly. 

1492 Ryman Poems xviii. 4 in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. 
LXXXIX. 187 This mayclen. .Withquten maternall doloure 
Ouresauyour hath borne. Ibid, lxxviii.3 ibid. 248 The which e 
thou were worthy to here Without synne and maternall 
payne. 1616 Kuli.okar Eng. Expos., Maternall, Motherly. 
1634 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. i2t He told him 
Regall autority was above maternall and that the King 
was his soveraigne. 1692 Dryden Eleonora 218 At his first 
aptness the maternal love Those rudiments of reason did 
improve. 1703 Maundrk.ll Journ. Jems, (1732) 64 She 
had her maternal fears turned into joy. 1790 Cowper On 
Receipt My Mother's Piet. 27 Ah'! that maternal smile ! 
1838 0 . W, Holmes Ant. Breakf.-t. xii. 1 19 The great 
maternal instinct came crowding up in her soul just then. 

b. (One’s) mother's. 

1605 Timme Quersit, 1. xi. 47 The seedes of the elements. . 
are coupled with the seedes of the starres, setting and putting 
their contayned into the maternall lappe. 1863 Dickens 
Mnt. p'r, ni. iv, ‘That's exactly what Ma has been doing ’, 
interposed Lavvy, over the maternal shoulder, 1 ever since we 
got up this morning 1894 K, Gkahamk Pagan P, 106 Obli- 
vious of. .the embrace maternal, the paternal smack. 

c, Maternal language, tongue', mother tongue, 
native language. Now rare. 

The earliest recorded use both in Fr, and Eng. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, in. xxiv, 192, I haue presumed and 
emprised thisforsayd translacion in to our engiissh and ma- 
ternal tongue. 1302 Orel, Crystal Men (W. de W. 1506) 
1. vi. 52 These crysien men ought for to knowe the Pater 
ltoster, the Aue maria, and the Credo in theyr langage ma- 


ternall. 1330 Palsgr. 895 To whom the sayd tonge is ma- 
ternall or natural! 163a Lithgow Trav. x, 453 In Greeke, 
Latiiie, or their maternall tongues. 1858-^9 Marsh Eng. 
Lang. i. (i860) 24 English-speaking missionaries have planted 
their maternal dialect at scores of important points. 

*[| d. nonce-use. Belongingto one’smothercountry. 

1762-9 Falconer Shipwr, (1796) 1. 138 Heaven. .Restored 
them to maternal plains at last. 

2. Of persons, animals, or personified things: 
a. That is a mother, or one’s mother. Now rare. 

1313 Douglas /Ends. vn. xiii. 137 His cheif maternall 
ciete full of mycht, Aricia, furth sent this worthy knycht 
[L. insignem queue mater Aricia misit]. 1639 Howell 
Lex., Brit. Prov. To Rdr., The Cymraecan Toung, which 
is ranked by all Glottographers among the fourteen Mater- 
nall, and independent vernacular Languages of Europe. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 31 But paternal and maternal 
tyrants are the worst of all. 1873 Sat. Rev. 6 Sept. 
309/2 The rooks bereave many a maternal pheasant that 
haunts the covers commanded by the rookery. 

b. Having the instincts of motherhood, motherly. 

1784 Cowper Task m. 436 As if in her [Winter] the stream 
of mild Maternal nature had reversed its course. 1817 
Shelley Rev. Islam v. xxxiii. 7 Maternal earth, who doth 
her sweet smiles shed For all. 1892 Gertrude Atherton 
Doomswoman ii, She is not maternal.. I never saw a baby 
held so awkwardly. 

e. slang. Used ellipt. as sb. — Mother. 

1867 Rouiledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Dec. 728 Then is the 
governor driven to his wits' end.., while the maternal has 
to rouse herself up out of her arm-chair [etc.]. 

3. Inherited or derived from a mother; related 
through a mother or on the mother’s side. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Maternal.. on the mothers side. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2). III. 378 The same gradation 
takes place in the maternal line. 1828 B. B. Wisner Mem. 
Susan H-untinglon x On the maternal side Mrs. Hunt- 
ington was descended from.. the Rev. John Elliot. 1837 
Lvtton E. Mattrav. l xii, From a maternal relation, Ernest 
inherited an estate of about four thousand pounds a-year. 
1834 T hackeray Neiucomes v. I. 49 When he was first 
brought home a sickly child, consigned to his maternal aunt. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Couq. (1876) I. v. 264 Alongside of 
him stood his maternal uncle. 

4. Of benevolent organizations : Providing for the 
requirements of maternity. 

1836 Kingsley Led. Ladies 57 There are clubs, — clothing- 
clubs, shoe-clubs, maternal-clubs. 1890 Century Diet, s.v., 
Maternal association; maternal hospital 

6 . Jrhys. Of parts of the placenta: Uterine 
(opposed to ferial). 

1816 J. & C. Hull A nat, ,$• Physiol. Body (ed. 4) III. 465 
The maternal part of the placenta is thrown off with the other 
secundines. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Maternal membranes, 
..the decidua vera, decidua reflexa, and decidua serotina. 

6 . Pertaining to the matrix of algse. 

1872 H. C. Wood Fresh-w. Algse U. S. (1874) 100 Nu- 
merous cells., are arranged on the periphery at equal dis- 
tances, and are connected by the maternal jelly. X874 Ibid. 
16 Filaments simple.. floating in a maternal jelly. 

Materiality (mtets-mteTui). [f. Maternal 
a. + -ity.] The quality or condition of being 
maternal ; motherhood ; pi. (j nonce-use ) motherly 
remarks or discourse. 

1721 Bailey, Maternalify, 'Mothcr-hoad, &c. [jiV], 1865 
Miss Mulqck Chr. Mistake iv. 90 It was worse, far worse, 
than poor Mrs. Ferguson's stream of foolish maternalilies, — 
vulgar, but warm and kindly, and never ill-natured. 

Materialize (mais-inalaiz), V. rare. [f. 
Maternal a. + -ize.] tram. a. To make ma- 
ternal. b. absol. To employ * maternal ’ methods 
{nonce-use). 

X877 T. Sinclair Mount (1878) 296 Comte and ‘George 
Eliot' would methodise, paternalise, and maternalise, till 
there would be nothing at all wrong in their curious Eden. 
1896 A. Lang in Longm. Mag. J an. 31 5 Blanche Amory and 
the maternalised Laura. 1899 Academy 30 Sept. 331/ 1 The 
subjection of women has involved the inaternaliMng of man. 
He has had to lov e and care for someone besides himself. 

Materially (mat5-inali) , adv. [-LY 2.] In a 
maternal manner ; on the maternal side ; fas one’s 
mother tongue. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. hi. ii6 They speake vulgarly and 
Maternally heie the Hebrew tongue. 18x7 G. Rose Diaries 
(i860) I. 17, I am descended . . maternally from the family of 
Rose of Westerclune. x868 Browning Ring $ Bk. ix. 1177 
A brow maternally severe. ,1902 A. Lang Hist. Scot. II. 
xiii. 355 The heir presumptive is maternally of the house 
of Ardlcinglass. 

Materialness (matsunalnes). [f. Maternal 
a. + -ness.] Motherliness. 

1727 Bailey vq! II, Materualness, motherliness, motherly 
Affection, a 1839 Galt Demon of Destiny, etc. (1840) 74 
The patted cheek, the fond maternalness. 

M iterne, obs. lorm of Marten. 

t Matemine, a. Obs.-°. [f. L. mdtem-us +, 

-INE.j Maternal. 1623 Cockeram Eng . Did . it. 

Maternity (matoMinti). [ad. F. malemiti = 
med.L. materniids, f. L. matem-us: see Maternal 
and -ity.] 

1. The quality or condition of being a mother ; 
the character or relation of a mother ; motherhood. 

1611 Cotgr., Malemiti, maternitie. 1633 [H. Hawkins] 
Pari hen. Sacra 47 In the Violet Marie may you consider 
..the golden coulourof Maternitie or Charitie in her; since 
hyr Charitie was the cause of her Maternitie. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Maternity, motherhood, the being a mother. 
1847 Card 1. Wiseman Unreal. Anglic. Belief Ess. (1853) 
424 It is impossible to realize a belief in the maternity ot 
the Blessed Virgin, without thus considering her. 1874 J. 
Taylor Etrusc, Res. 57 A state of society in which.. mater 
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n tty constituted the only relationship that could legally be 
recognised. 1879 Touugee Fool's Err. L 9 The wife of a year, 
as the perils of maternity drew nigh in the absence of her 
husband. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 23 Even in the 
lowliest world of plants the labours of Maternity begin, 
f b. As a title of the mother superior of a convent. 

a 1693 Urguhart s Rabelais ill. xxxiv. 287 The Pope did 
represent to their Maternities. 

c. Short for maternity hospital. [So F. mater nit 

1889 Lancet 7 Sept. 509/2 The hospital, .has also a large 
extern maternity attached. 

2 . The character or qualities properly belonging 
to a mother ; motherliness. 

1804 Something Odd IX. 186 Mr. Macdonald was delighted 
at this maternity. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Poor Relations, 
His stars are perpetually crossed by the malignant ma- 
ternity of an old woman, who persists in calling him ‘ her 
son Dick’. 1842 Orderson Creol. xv. 175 An interesting 
loveliness that endeared her.. to the maternity of the two 
elderly ladies. 1883 H. Drummond Mat Law in Spin IV. 
(ed. 2) 154 The tender maternity of the bird. 

3. attrib. : maternity hospital, a hospital for the 
reception and treatment of women during the period 
of ‘ confinement ’ ; so maternity nurse, ward, etc. 

1881 [see Extern B. 2 c]. 1887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 12 Mar. 
591/1 Manchester has long felt the want of a maternity 
hospital. 1902 Daily Chron, x Mar. 4/3 Miss F., a maternity 
nurse. 1903 Strand Mag. Apr. 423/1 In addition to the 
general wards there are.. a maternity department [etc.]. 

Materteral (matauteral), a. humorously pe- 
dantic. [f. L. malertera maternal aunt.] Character- 
istic of an aunt. So MateTterina a. 

1823 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. CII. 447 With ma- 
ternal and materteral anxiety. *874 M. Collins Frances 
1 1 . 95 A kindly materterine message. 

M itery, obs. form of Matte® sb. 1, Mattery. 
MaiesMp (m,?t-t,fip). [f. Mate sb* + -ship.] 

1 . The condition of being a mate; companion- 
ship, fellowship ; + equality. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 30 Empery admitteth no mate- 
shyppe. 1856 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh vn. 1083, 1 sate 
among them equally, In fellowship and mateship. 1897 P. 
Wasung Tales Old Regime 2x5 It was pleasant, as it was 
unusual, this mateship. 

fMatasy. Obs. [? var. of Mathesis.] 

C1470 Harding C/;r<w, xevir.xviii, Walshemen. haue suche 
aprophecye[?«2.of the reconquest of England]. Tliusstande 
they yet, in suche fonde matesye, In truste of whiche vague 
fantasye [etc.]. 


Matey (m^-ti). [f. Mate sb : 1 : see -y] A 
diminutive of Mate sb. z ; a companion, mate. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple viii, I asked of a bystander who 
these people were, and he told me that they were dock-yard 
mateys. X889 P. H. Emerson Eng. Idyls 56 ‘ Good-night, 
matey ', concluded the voice in the fast fading barge. 

Mateyns, mateynys, obs. ff. Matins. 

Matfall03X(mse - t|felan). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
4 m itfalonn, 5 matafeloun, maidfeloun, mat- 
felon^, mathfelonn, mattefalon, 6 mater- 
fil(l)on, matfiilon, matrefillon, 6- matfellon. 
[a. OF. matefelon, app. f. mate-r Mate v. 4- felon 
Felon 2 ; named from sapposed curative properties.] 
= Knapweed ; also black matfellon. 

a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 24 Jacia nigra, 
matfelonn. 14. . [see Knapweed], C1450 Alpkita (Atiecd. 
Oxon.) 83/2 lacca nigra , mathfelonn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
230/2 Mattefelon ( MS . A. Matfelone) ; iacea , herbaest. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. lxxiii. 109 The fourth is now called on 
Shoppes I acea nigra, and Materfilon : and it hath none 
other name knowen vnto vs. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
ccxcix. 704. 1640 Parkinson The at. Bat. 469 We call 

it in English Bullweede, and Knapweede, as also Mat* 
felion. 1738 Mrs. Delany in Life ttf Corr. (1861) III, 507 
Matfellon and figwort flourish here remarkably. 1766 
Museum Rust. VI . 451 Common, or Black Knapweed, Mat- 
fellon, Black Matfellon, or Bulweed. 1829 Glover Hist. 
Derby I 124 Centaurea Jacea, common knapweed or mat- 
fellow [«c]. x866 Treas. Bot. 724/2. 

Math 1 (maj»). Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D. D.). 
F orms : 1 misp, 6 - 7 mathe, 6- math. [OE. mm) 
(once in Bosw.-T., gender not shown), = MHG. 
mat. mdd- neut. and fem. (mod.G. mahd fern.) 
f. OTeut. root m&- to Mow. 

The normal mod. _E. form would have been meatht mlb); 
the existing form is due to the shortening of the vowel 
through loss of stress in the combinations aftermath , latter- 
math, day-math. Cf. Mowth.] 

A mowing ; the amount of a crop mowed. (See 

Aftermath, D ay (/s- math, Lattermath.) 

963 Lew in Birch CartnL Sax, III, 3 , t3 he mid 
eaJium crsefte twuja on £eare {? insert wyrce] aene to mfehe 
j lbe ‘ x $ 3 , o: see Aftermath, Latter- 

math.j 1583 Higins Nomencla*or 124 Fcenum cordum . . . 
wu ma u- ’ i° r ha y- l6 « Holland Pliny I. 573 

When this hearbe Medica or Claver grasse beginneth once 
to Hour, cut it downe. . .Thus you may have sixe mathes in 
one year e. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts , Amos vii. 557 The 
first mowing thereof for the King's use (which is wont to be 
sooner then the common mathe). a 1656 Ussher Ann. iv. 

37 o *2? em * spring, at the second math of 

giasse. 1004 ColebrooivE H usd, Bengal (1806) 71 Revenue 
arawn from, fruit-trees, pastures, and math, and rent of 


II Math. 2 (mt?th.); Indian. Also muth, mutt, 
y-lindl math, repr, Skr. matha , hut, cottage.] A 
Hindoo convent of celibate mendicants. 


*834 Baboo II. i. 3 He was to drive to an old Muth near 
Garden Reach. 1862 Beveridge Hist. Mia II. iv. ii. 74 
They live like other mendicants collected in maths. 1883 
Madras Mail 4 Dec. 26/1 Mutts and temples are closed 


to him, 1885 Sir W, Hunter Imp. Gass. India XIII. 323 
There are two maths or religious establishmentsin the village. 

Mathe. Obs. (? exc. Sc. : see E. D. D.) Forms : 
x mapa, mapu, 2-6 mape, mathe, 3 meatSe, (4 
matpe), 5 math, methe ; Sc. 5 maith, 6 meathe, 9 
maitha. [OE. mapa wk. masc., mapu str. fem., 
cogn. w. OS. matho (Strasb. gl.) (ML)u., MLG., 
mod.Du. made), OHG, mado masc. [MHG. made 
masc., mod.G. made fem.), Goth, mapa OTeut. 
*mapon-, *mapd, of obscure origin : some have 
comparedSkr. matka bug.] A maggot, grub, worm. 

c 1000 Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 205/8 Cimex.. mafia, cxaoo 
JElfric Gloss, ibid. 122/3 Cimex, maj>u. a 1240 S'awles 
W' arete in Cott. Horn. 251 As meacSen iforrotet flesch. c 1330 
Arth.tfMerl. 484iKijlbing) For he lete cristen wedde hapen 
& meynt our blod, as fiesche & mat[;en. a 1380 M inor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. 447/167 Heore bodies pat weoren so softe 
I-baben . . per hit schal crepe ful of Ma^en. a 1425 Cursor M. 
11836 (Trim) Majxes {other texts wormes] cruled in him pore. 
a 1440 Prontp, Pare. 321/1 Make, mathe, wyrm yn pe fleshe. 
c 1460 in Ret. Ant. I, 302 For methys that aevorith the 
pennys of an hawk, c 1470 Hbnryson Mot. Fab.i. ( Cock <$• 
Jasp) xi, Riches. .Quhilk maith [v.r. moith], nor moist, nor 
vther rust can screit. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 
69 Yonder lyeth a dede hare full of mathes and wormes. 
1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 45 If a shepe haue mathes, ye shall 
pcrceyue it by her bytynge [etc.], a 1585 Montgomerie 
Flytiug w. Polwart 319 Tne mair and the migrame, with 
the meathes in the melt. 

Mathe : see Mate, Math 1 , Maythe(s, Meath, 
+ Ma’thele, w. Obs. [OE. maSelian (also 
mseiUan: see Mell w. 1 ), f. mseSel meeting, dis- 
cussion = OS., OHG. tuahal assembly, tribunal, 
Goth, mapl :—0 I’eut. *maplo m l\ intr. and trans. 
To speak ; to talk, prate. Hence +Ma 2 $eltuxg vbl. 
sb., -(• Ma'Selinda ppl. a.; f Ma’Selere, a talker; 
t Ma’Selild, a female chatterer, gossip. 

Beowulf 371 HroSgar majxelode, helm Scyldtnga: 'Ic 
hine cuSe cnihtwesende ’. c 725 Corpus Gloss. C 854 
(Hessels) Contionatur, maSalade declamat. a 1000 in Na- 
pier 0 . E. Glosses 38/1419 Verbositas, ;;ewyrd, mapelung. 
a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 212/17 Contiouaior, i. locutor. 
motere, net majjelere. a 1223 Ancr. R. 74 Hore muo 
ma/eieS euer. Ibid, 80 Heop opened hire mu 5 mid muche 
madelunge, & brekeS silence_ [etc.]. Ibid. , Ne blowe hire 
[hope] nout ut mid maSelinde mu 3 e, ne mid jtoniinde 
tuteles. Ibid. 88 Ane maSelild [d/^ 1 . T. maSeleie] p niaSeleS 
hire all pe talen of pe londe. 

Mathematic (msep/mse-tik), a. and sb. Also 
4 {sb. sense 1), matematik, 6 methamatic, 4-7 
mathematique. [The adj., first recorded in the 
16th c., is ad. F, mathlmatique or its source L. 
mathemalicus, ad. Gr. paOrjfiaTLKos, {. (jiaOrjpaT-, 
p.aOrjfj,a something learned, science, f, root of /xav- 
6 aveiv to learn. The substantival senses B, 1 ( from 
14th c.) and B. 2 (from 16th c.) are, so far as Eng. 
is concerned, independent words, but are placed 
together here because they represent absol. or 
elliptical applications of the Gr.-Latin adj.] 

A. adj. =* Mathematical a., in various senses. 
Now rare. 

.*549 Contpl. Scot, vi. 62 Ptholome, auerois, aristotel, ga- 
lien, ypocrites or Cicero,, .var expert practicians in metha- 
matic art. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. *, For the causes alleged 
..in respect of my Art Mathematike generall. 1593 Peele 
Hon. of Garter, Ad Mxcenatent Prol. 8 That admirable 
Mathematique skill, Familiar with the starres and Zodiack 
(To whom the heauen lyes open as her booke). 121609 
Donne Lett., To Sir H, Goodyere (1651) 163 A Mathema- 
tique point, which is the most indivisible and unique thing 
which art can present. 1611 Coryat Crudities 602 They 
were wise astrologers, who by the Mathematicke art (as 
Cyprian speaketh) knew the force and course of the planets. 
ax6 19 Fotherby Atheom. it, ix. § 4 (1622) 297 Like the 
Punctum is in Mathematicke body. 1664 H. More Myst, 
Ini'?.* 270 That the Seven-headed Beast cannot be the 
Turkish Empire, we may conclude with Mathematick cer- 
titude. *670 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men Si 841) II. 
§r9 Mathematic books., to be had very cheap, a 1680 
Butler Rent. (1759) I. 214 The mathematic Lines, Where 
Nature all the Wit of Man confines. 1700 Wallis in Col- 
lect. (O. H. S.) I. 320 There be mathematick lectures. 1705 
Land. Can, No. 4116/1 Isaac Newton Esq. ; formerly Ma- 
themadek Professor. 1807 Byron Th. Coll. F-xam. i, De- 
nouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, Unskill’d to plod 
in mathematic rules. 1850 Lynch Theo. Tritt. xii. 235 He 
..went to mathematic studies, 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring 
Amasis II. 266 From his earliest years, he had brought, 
with mathematic precision, his voice, his manners, even the 
lines of his face, into a harmony undisturbed by expression. 

B. sb. 

1 . [a. OF. mathematique (mod.F, mathematique) 
= Sp. matemalica, Pg. mathematica. It. matema- 
tica, ad. L. mathematica (sc. ars or disciplma ), Gr. 
fiaBrfjxo-riKrj (sc. rlyv 77, Oeaipta) , fem. of L. mathe- 
maticus, Gt. pa 0 r)(w.rac 6 s t see above. Cf. G. mathe - 
matik.\ Mathematical science, Mathematics. 

The word became obs. early in the 17th c., but has been 
revived by some writers in the_ latter part of the 19th c. 
(? after G. mathemalik), for use instead of mathematics in 
contexts where the unity of the science is emphasized, 
c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 342 pis witt pat crist spekip of 
stondep not in mannes lawe, ne in opur curiouse lawes, as 
matematik, or lawes of kynde. 1300 Gower Couf. III. 
89 The thridde point of Tbeorique, Which cleped is Mathe- 
matique, Devided is in sondri wise.. .The ferste of whiche 
is Arsmetique, And the. secounde is seid Musique, The 
thridde is ek Geometric, Also the ferthe Astronomie. 
1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 70 A 1 artsand 
sciences handled by reason were divided into three prin- 



MATHEMATICAL. 

cipall kindes: into Philosophic, Rhetorike and Mathe- 
matike. 1594 R. Ashley tr, Loys le Roy 25 b, Phylosophy, 
Physicks and the Mathematick, were translated out of tne 
Greeke into Arabian. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, a. viii. § 1 
Another part of Naturallphilosophie.. is mathematicke. 1834 
Hickok Mental Sci. 125 All pure mathematic is thus a 
science of pure intuition. z88x A thenxiirn 27 Aug. 269/1 
Mr. Venn points out most clearly the distinction between 
symbolic logic and symbolic mathematic. [But Mr. Venn 
has ‘ mathematics ’.] 

f 2 . [ad. L. mathematicus , Gr. paGrjpartfcbs. Cf. 
Sp. m'atemdtico, Pg. mathematico , It. ihatema- 
tico ; also Du. mathematicus , G. mathcinatikeri\ 

A mathematician. In translations from late L. 
often : An astrologer. Obs. 

1547-64 Bauldwin PI or. Philos. (Palfr.1 7 Archelaus.. 
was first an hearer of Antilochus a mathematicke. 1579-80 
North Plutarch, Solon (1595) 87 Hippocrates the mathe- 
matike. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxvi. 403 Buteon a 
Mathematicke declareth expresly in a booke, what it [the 
Arke] contained foote by foote. 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas it. ii. hi. Colonies 294 The Memphian Priests were 
deep Philosophers, .and great Mathematikes. 1 c 1600 Dis- 
tracted Emp. 1. i. in Bullen O. PL III. 169, 1 have scene 
Your conference with witches., and the damned frye Of 
cheating mathematicks. 1610 Healey St. Ang. Citie of 
Godv.ix. (1620) 197 Those coniectures of the Mathmatiques 
helayeth flat. *688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 27/2 Mathe- 
matick, one that Calculateth Nativities, an Astrologer, or a 
Mathematician. 

•f 3 .pl. Dice ‘mathematically true’. Obs. 

1692 Abridgm. Specif. Patents, Toys, etc. (1871) 2 A new 
sort of dice knowne by the name of maihematicks, cutt per- 
fectly square by a mold. 1721 [see Doctor sb, 12]. 

Hence t Matlieina'tic v. trans., to bring out 
with mathematical accuracy. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves it. xxtx. 218 Words come not 
then digested and mathematic’d out, by. .reason, but [etc.]. 

Mathematical (meEpz“m£e-tikal), a. and sb. 
Also 6 methematycall, mathametical, mate- 
matical. [f. L. mathematic-us, see Mathematic a 
and -1 cal.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, relating to, or of the nature 
of, mathematics. 

1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. 11. xix, The methematycall 
scyei.s. 1538 Starkey England 1. i. x6 The conclusyonys 
of artys mathematical are euer referryd to theyr pryncypullys. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid 357 b, The great Mechanicall vse 
(I esides Mathematicall Considerations) which [etc.]. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. iii. 76 A problem e Mathemati- 
cal!, to finde out the difference of houres in different places. 
1690 Lockf. Hum. Und. iv. iv.§6 (1695) 324 The Knowledge 
we may have of Mathematical Truths, Is not only certain, but 
real Knowledge. 1785 Reid Intell. Powers 607 Mathema- 
tical notions are formed in the understanding by an abstrao- 
t : on of another kind, out ol the rude perceptions ofour senses. 
1843 Ruskin Arrows oJChace (x88o) 1. 21 We will listen to 
no comments on Newton from people who have no mathe- 
matical knowledge. 

b. bueh as is recognized by mathematics ; being 
■what the name imports m mathematics. Chiefly 
in mathematical point : see Point sb. 

The scholastic term mathematical body was much bandied 
about in the transubstantiation controversies of the 16th c., 
and gave rise to much misunderstanding, being variously 
taken to mean (1) a body having spatial accidents, and 
(2) a body consisting of mere spatial accidents (without 
substance). 

1547 Hoofer Christ 4 Office viii. H viij b, Then it is no 
body for a trew body phlsicail and matematical : as Christes 
body is : cannot be except it ocopi place. 1549 Bonner in 
Foxe A. * M. {1563) 700 [Hooper] in effect denieth the 
verity of Christes blessed body vpon the crosse, calling it 
Mathematical. 1570 Dee Math. Pref, *j, Of Mathema- 
tical! thinges, are two principall kindes . .Number, and Mag- 
nitude. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct, Dubit. n. iii. rule 11. § 17 
Negative precepts have no parts of duty, no degrees of 
obedience, but consist in a Mathematical point. 1840 
Lardner Geom. i. 7 If a mathematical point be conceived 
to move through space,. .leaving. .a trace.., that trace., 
will be a mathematical line. 1897 M. Dziewicki Wyclif s 
De Logica (1899) III. Introd. 26 Christ’s Body, .is present 
without either position or shape. The bread is not anni- 
hilated ; what remains is a purely mathematical body, but 
not nothing. 

c. Learned or skilled in, studying or teaching, 
mathematics. 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court 705 But let mi masters 
mathematical Tell you the rest, a 1568 Ascham Schalem. 
(Arb.) 34 Marke all Mathematical heades which be only and 
vholy bent to those sciences. 1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. 
ix. (1634) 77 Mr. Doctor Hood, sometime Mathematical! 
Lecturer in London. 169a Luttrell Brief Rel. (18571 II. 
327 The govemour of Christs hospitall waited on the king 
with the mathematical boys, 1713 J, Ward Vug. Math. 
Guide A x b, H, Ditton, Master of the New Mathematical 
School in Christ's Hospital. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sci. (1857) I. 253 The Science of the mathematical mechan- 
ician. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 12/1 The mathematical stu- 
dent. Ibid. , He will neither impede nor advance his mathe- 
matical career. 

d. Adapted to be used in mathematical opera- 
tions. Mathematical instruments', now usually, the 
instruments (such as compasses, rulers, scales, pro- 
tractors) employed in drawing geometrical figures. 

1625 N, Carpenter Geog. Del. t. iv. (1635) 78 Philosophers 
haue found out by diuers Mathematicall instruments. 1663 
Cowley College Wks. 1721 II. 567 A Mathematical Chamber 
furnish’d with all Sorts of Mathematical Instruments, being 
an Appendix to a Library. 1678 Moxon Mech. Dyalling 44 
Mathematical Instrument-Makers. 1696 Lond, Gaz. No. 
3224/4 Lost..,asmall Pocket-Book of Mathematical Paper. 
1726 Swift Gulliver hi. ii, A large table filled with globes, 
and spheres, and mathematical instruments. 1849 Noad 
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MATHEMATICALLY. 

Electricity (ed. 3) 284 Acelebrated mathematical instrument* 
maker. 

2. transf. Of proofs, certitude, precision, etc. s 
Resembling what is found in mathematics ; rigor- 
ously exact. 

*66* Still ingel. Orly. Sacr. 11. j. § 3 To bring matters of 
fact into Mathematical demonstrations. 1664 H. Morb 
Myst. Iniq. iv, 10 It will follow with certitude plainly Ma- 
thematical. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. vii. (1693) *7> I sup- 
pose all the Particles of Matter to be.. situated in an exaet 
and mathematical evenness. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(i86j>) 124 A theory conducted throughout with mathe- 
matical precision. 

b. Constructed with * mathematical ’ regularity. 
1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 440 The voice varied a little 
up and down, and did not strictly keep to one mathematical 
line. of tone. 1818 Hazutt Eng. Poets i. (1870) 3 Plato 
banished the poets from his Commonwealth, lest tneir de- 
scriptions of the natural man should spoil his mathematical 
man, 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xiv, Within are 
Straight paths and mathematical grass-plots. 

■f3. Astrological. Obs. 

*348 Hooper Dee lay. Commandnt. vi. 90 Thowghe I.. 
damne this damnable art Mathematical! ,, I do not damne 
souche other artes and sciences as be associatyd and annexid 
with this vnlawftill Astrologie. 1394 Hooker Biel, Pol. in. 
viii. § a That Egyptian and Chaldtean wisedome Mathe- 
matical!, wherewith Moses and Daniell were furnished. 
1674 Hickman Hist. Qninquart. fed. 2I 90 He pretended a 
full perswasion of a Mathematical fate or destiny, yet,. he 
was out of measure afraid of Thunders. 

•j* 4. Mechanical. Obs. 

1563 Jewel Repl. Harding 419 The Mathematical Dooue, 
that Arcbitas Tarentinus made, that was hable to file alone, 
+ 5 . = Geometrical. Obs. 

. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 367 Cosmograpbers 
in their descriptions of the world, .fill the same with strange 
Beasts, Birds, and Fishes, and with Mathematkall Lines. 
1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes , Dr. Scarborough vi. note, 
Archimedes.. being found in his Study drawing Mathe- 
matical Lines for the making of some new Engines to pre- 
serve the Town. 

B. sb. 

I. pi. Mathematical objects, rare. 

1555 Eden Decades 324 Such vniforme partes as are. in 
mathematical s. 1904 Athenaeum* 23 Apr. 521/3 Dr. Caird 
is. .right. , in rejecting the ascription to Plato of the concep- 
tion of mathematical as an intermediate grade of being 
between ideas and sensibles, IDr. Caird’s own words are 
‘mathematical principles 
f 2. pi Mathematics; astrology. Obs. 

1363 Shute Archil. A ij b, By a sertaine kinred and affi- 
nitie [it] is knit vnto all the Mathematicalles which sciences 
and knowledges are frendes. *366 Painter Pal, Pleas. II. 
375 b, The rare knowledge of Mathematical^ and other 
hydden and secrete Artes. 1594 Carew Huarie's Exam. 
Wits (1396) 103 From a good imagination spring all. the 
Arts and Sciences.. .Such are Pqetrie, Eloquence, Musicke, 
..the Mathematicals, Astrologie [etc,]. Ibid. 117 They 
profit well in the Mathematicals, and in Astrologie, because 
they haue a good imagination. *a 1619 Fothkrby Atheom. 

II. lx. § r (1622) 293 Mathematicals are proportioned vnto 
diuinitie, as the shadow to the Body. 

t 3. A mathematician or astrologer. Obs. 

\ 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 376 A Scholar.. .learneth a 
more cunnyng lecture of Mystresse Helena, than he didde of 
the subtillest Sorbone Doctor, or other Mathematicall from 
whence hee came. *377 tr. Bnllinger's Decades (1592) 116 
The signes in the firmament shall be strange Gods, if wee 
being deceiued with the Mathematicals shall wholie hang 
on them. 1387 Golding De Mornay viii. 94 Protagoras was 
banished Athens for it, and the Mathematicals were vtterly 
condemned for it. 

Hence + Mathematicality, f Mathematical- 
ness, mathematical quality ; formal accuracy. 

1641 Exam. Anew.* Eeas. agst. Fates Bps. Pari. 27 If 
they by their Ordihaticm bee bounded Morally, the House 
of Commons will never . . trouble themselves about the 
Mathematicality of the Vow. 1698 [R. Ferguson] View 
Eccles. 99 The Art arid Mathematicalness of Thinking. 

Mathematically (mmjtfxnsrtikali), adv. [f. 

Mathematical a. + -ly *.] 

1. In a mathematical manner; by mathematical 
methods ; according to mathematical principles. 

*370 Dee Math. Pref, aij, A Point, by his motion, pro- 
duced), Mathematically, a line. 1579 J- Jones Present, 
Badie ff Soule 1. xl. 90 Whether they be Mathematically 
measured, or Metaphisically pondered, i663 Wilkins Real 
Char. 163 He [Joh, Buteo] proves Mathematically that there 
was a sufficient capacity in the Ark, for the containing all 
those things it was designed for. 1750 A. Gordon Mtiffei's 
Ainphitk. 362 It being ., mathematically repugnant, that 
part of the Arch of a Circle can be at the same time ellip- 
tical. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xvii. (1857) 283 If * n 
the science of geometry, it must be settled mathematically. 

2. With mathematical accuracy or exactness. 

*367 Maplet Gr, Forest x \ Iris is a kinde of Stone Mathe- 

maticajlye wrought, 1669 Stormy Mariner's May. vti. 
it. 3 Dial Planes are not Mathematically in the very Planes 
of Great Circles ; for then they should have their Centers in 
the Center of the Earth. *6g* Norris Pracl. Disc. 228 
His Government of the Worn is nq less -Mathematically 
exact than his Creation of it, a 1713 Burnet Onoi 7 'ime 
(1724) 1 . 295 Was their opinion so mathematically certain, 
that they [etc.]? *8*4D. Stewart 3. 163 

The correctness of the solution is as mathematically certain, 
as the truth of any property of the triangle, or of the circle. 
+ 3. As regards quantity or number. Obs. 

*607 Sc/iol. Disc. agst. A nlichr. I.L 35 The chnunge. .was 
mathematically little, , / ■ - 

, Mathema^ticaster. rare, [quasi - L., f. 
mathematic-ns : see -aster.] A petty or inferior 
mathematician. ; 

187* De Morgan Budget of Paradoxes 483 Mri Slum.. 


converted the idea into that of a hit at Mathematicasters, 1 
as easily as he turned the. Warren acrostic into J arley. 

Mathematician (mm=)Bmati-Jan). Forms: 5 ; 
-ieion, 6 -icien, matimatician, 6- mathema- 
tician. [ad. F. mathematicien, f. L. mathematicus, 
mathematica Mathematic sb. 1 and a : see -ian.] | 
One who is skilled or learned in mathematics. 

X43*-S° tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 469 Puttenge in to exile 
mony mathematicions [1387 Trevisa ..matbematicos] and 
philosophres, *370 Dee Math. Pref. *iij, The Rule of False 
positions . . by two excellent Mathematiciens . . enlarged. 
*398 Barckley Belie. Man (1691) 370 The Globe of the 
earth.. is after the Mathematicians computation one and 
twentie thousand miles in compasse and above. 1687 Lut- 
trell Brief Eel. (1857) 1. 396 Sir Samuel Morland, the 
mathematician, is lately married. 1803 Imison Set. ,5- Art 
I. 261 It [the pump] was first invented by Ctesibius, a mathe- 
matician of Alexandria, about 120 years b. c. 182* J. Q. 
Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 13Q A committee 
..consisting of five of the ablest members of the academy 
and most eminent mathematicians of Europe. 

t b. An astrologer. Chiefly Hist, as rendering 
of L. mathematicus. Obs. 

1589 Rider Bill. Schot., A Mathematician. . .2. Chaldee its, 
1391 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 173 He..wasverie inquisi- 
tive with one Elizious Bomelius.. Doctor of phizicke in Eng- 
land, a rare matimatician ‘ magicion . .what years Qiten 
Elizabeth was of. 1611 Cotgr., Mathematician a Mathe- 
matician . a caster of Natiuities. 170* Grew Cosni. Sacra 
v. iv. 327 Mathematicians, among the Romans, were for 
some time, specially meant of Astrologers, or Star-Prophets. 
1710 Shaftesb, Charac . , Adv. Auth. in. i. (1711) I. 289 
Astrologers, Horoscopers, and other such are pleas’d to 
honour themselves with the Tide of Mathematicians. 

Mathematicize (rnmj/martisoiz), V. [f. 
Mathematic a. + -i/.k.] a,, trans. To consider or 

treat in a mathematical manner, b. intr. To 
reason mathematically; to make mathematical 
calculations. Hence Mathema’ticizing ppl. a. 

1849 Fhoude A Temesis i6r The dry mathematicizing reason. 
1885 Mrs. H. Ward A mid's Jrnl. (13 Dec. 1859) I. 131 The 
mind of Naville is mathematical and Ins objects moral. His 
strength lies in mathematicising morals. 

Mathema’tico-, used as combining form of 
L. mathematicus in hyphened compounds with the 
sense ’partly mathematical and partly — \ 

1830 Hkrschel Stud. fat, Phil. 111, iii. 274 Their conti- 
nental neighbours both in Germany and France were push- 
ing forward in the career of mathematicophysical discovery. 
1881 Jevons in Nature XXIII. 485 Recent contributions 
to mathemaiico-logical science. 

Mathematics (mmi'fmartiks), sb. pi. [pi. of 
Mathematic B. i. Cf. F, les mathdmatiques (fern.). 

Gr. had the neut, pi. r« fiaOrju-oaiKa in the sense of mathe- 
matical objects, principles, facts, etc., as well as the fern, 
n jiaDijfxaHKij mathematical science. Mathematic B. i. The 
Fr. and Eng. use of the plural (known from the i6the.) 
seems to have originated as an elliptic expression for ‘mathe- 
matic sciences *, and to have had at first no connexion with 
the Gr. use of the neuter plural. The analogy of names 
of sciences like physics, metaphysics (in which the pi. form 
is of Gr, origin) has, however, caused the sing, to he in 
English entirely superseded by the plural j in Fr., which 
has not the plural form in the other instances, the sing. 
mathematique survives in use as well as the plural.] 
Originally, the collective name for geometry, 
arithmetic, and certain physical sciences (as astro- 
nomy and optics) involving geometrical reasoning. 
In modern use applied, (a) in a strict sense, to the 
abstract science which investigates deductively the 
conclusions implicit in the elementary conceptions 
of spatial and numerical relations, and which in- 
cludes as its main divisions geometry, arithmetic, 
and algebra; and (b) in a wider sense, so as to 
include those branches of physical or other research 
which consist in the application of this abstract 
science to concrete data. When the word is used 
in its wider sense, the abstract science is distin- 
guished as pure mathematics, and its concrete 
applications (e.g. in astronomy, various branches 
of physics, the theory of probabilities) as applied 
or mixed mathematics. 

. In early use always construed as a plural, and usually 
preceded lay the. In recent use the is commonly omitted, 
and the sb, is almost always construed as a sing., exc. in 
{the) higher mathematics. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 35 Whose vse [sc. of 
Drawing] all modelling, all mathematikes, alt manuaries do 
finde and confes.se to be to so notorious and so needefull. 
1587 Hoi.iNsHF.i) Hist.Scot.461/1 A learned man in all philo- 
sophic, astronomic and the other mathematiks. 1396 Shake. 
Tam. Shr, 1, i. 37 The Mathematickes, and the Metaphysickes 
• Fall tothemas youfindyourstomackeseruesyou. Ibid. 11. i. 
82 As cunning In Greeke, Laline, and other Languages, As 
the other in Musicke and Mathematickes. #1618 Ralfigh 
Mahomet (1637) >4* He wrote divers bookes of the Mathe- 
matiques. 164* Wilkins. Math. Magick 1 ii, (1648) 12 
Mathematicks ... is usually . divided into pure and mixed. 
1696-7 Wal lis in Hearne R. Britnne's Langtoft Pref. 147 
Mathematicks fat that time..) were scarce looked upon as 
Academical studies i7iz Bentley Corr. (1842) II. 449 Ma- 
thematicks was brought to that height, that [etc j. *726 
Swift Gulliver hi, Navigation, and other Parts of the Ma- 
thematics, useful to those who inteiid to travel. 1739 John- 
son Life Boerhaave Wks, IV. 335 A very uncommon know- 
ledge of the mathematicks. *733 Man No. 35. 3 Mathe- 
matics derives its accuracy, .from logic, 1838 De Morgan 
Ess., Probab. 68 The approximative methods of the higher 
mathematics. 1875 Jowett Plato 'ed, 2) IV. 271 By the 
help of mathematics, we form another idea of space. 


+ Matkematxst. Obs. [f. Gr. tm Brjfxar- (see 
Mathematic) + -ist.] An astrologer. 

1579 J. Jones Present. Bodie <J- Soule 1. xliv. 1*3 Not 
regarding the words of. . the Chaldean Prophetes, or rather 
Mathematists and Gymnosophistals. 

Matkematize (mK-jwmatabz), v. [Formed 
as prec. + -ize.] = Mathematicize. 

*719 Freethinker No. 117 E 7 Persons of a Profession., 
have been advised by very great Men to Mathematize a 
little, in order to acquire an habitual Caution in other 
Studies. 1833 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I 365 If, e.g,, 
you feel disposed to mathematise. *894 Vniv. Exten- 
sion Jrnl. x Oct. 11/2 The author has carefully avoided 
the error of needlessly mathematising what can be better 
described iii words. 

Matkemeg (m£e-]>/meg). [a. Cree m athemeg, 
lit. 1 ugly fish f. mat he ugly -t- -meg, ending of 
names of fishes. Watkins’s Cree Diet, gives muche- 
mdk, which represents a dialectal variant.] A cat- 
fish inhabiting the North American lakes. , 

*787 Pennant A ret. Zool. Stippl. 115 Mathemeg. In- 
habits the lakes of Hudson's Bay. 1836 J. Richardson 
Fauna Bor. Amer. 111. 135 Siturus (Piiuclodus) Borealis 
(Richardson), The Mathemeg. Ibid., The mathemeg or land 
cod of the residents of the fur countries is taken sparingly. 
Jdathemes, obs. Sc. form of Matins. 

Mathen, obs. f. Maiden sb. 1 , var. Maythen. 
Ma’tkerCn. dial. Also 6, 9 mathers, 9 mad- 
ders,mauther(n, maythern,moith.ern. [Variant 
or derivative of Maythe, Maythen.] =Maythe. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xxx. 185 Coiula fwlida. Mathers 
or stinking Comomill. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. ix. 241 This 
[land] never requires a double Stirling, nor must be made 
too fine and light, for then it runs to May-weed, or Mathern, 
as they call it. 1813 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 258-268 Maud- 
lin, or Mathern, or Wild Chamomile. — These weeds usually 
prevail when the ground is overworked or made too light. 
1842 Akuuman Wilts Gloss., M anthem, the ox-eyed daisy. 
1863 Barnes Dorset Dial., Madders, or Mathers. The 
stinking chamomile ( anthemis cotula). 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., May them.. . Moiihrrn, 1880 Jefferies 
Gt. Estate 155 Last year there had been nearly as much 
mathern (wild camomile). ,as crop. 

|| Matkesis (maf)/ ’sis), arch. Also 6 matbesi, 
-y. [Gr. fiadrjats action of learning, f. root of 
fjavBavuv to learn.] 

In verse formerly often stressed met' thesis. 

Mental discipline ; learning or science, esp. mathe- 
matical science. Also personified. 

1426 Lydg. De Gull. Pitgr. 2ii52Mathesis..Gaffyt [re. a 
hand signifying chiromancy] to me. 1338 Leland Ittu. IV. 
63 Johannes Rous, .was well learned in those dayes in Ma- 
thesi. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1.(1550) 35 He sett up a great 
scole at (Jaunterbury of all maner scyences, as llhetoryck, 
Lc.gyck, Philosophy, Mathesy [etc.]. _ 1593 Peelf. Hon. of 
Garter, Ad Mxunatem Prol. 7 Thrice noble Earle, ..That 
artizans and schollers doost embrace, And dothest Mathesis 
in rich ornaments, That admirable Mathematique skill [etc.]. 
1742 Pope Dune. iv. 31 Mad Mathesis aione was unconfin’d, 
Too mad for mere material chains to bind. 1813 Morn. 
Chron. 10 Aug. in Spirit Pub. Jruls. (1813) XVII. 205 As 
erst old Mathesis in chair of state sat. a 1876 M. Collins 
Th. in Garden (1880) 11.2x8 They can make immense pro- 
gress in the infinite fields of mathesis. 

I Matketic (mafe'tik),**. [ad.Gr. jtadtyri/tdyper- 
taining to learning ; cogn. with pree.J Pertaining 
to learning or scientific knowledge. Also (Bentham) 
in combining form, mathetiep-. 

x8x6 Bentham Chrestamathia, 11. 1 Math, etic.. exercises: 
exercises, ..by which progress is made, proficiency obtained, 
or a lesson got: simply mat he tic, to distinguish them from 
those which maybe termed ma‘ hclico-docimasiE, . . by which 
progress is made, and at the same time exhibited. Ibid. 22 
Dining the whole of the school-time, the scholars are, all of 
them, employed, either in simply mathetic, in simply pro- 
bative, or in organic (i. e. mathetico-prob.au ve) exercises. 
1863 J. Grotb hxpior. Philos. 1. 175 Technicalism ought to 
stand upon a general basis of good mathetic logic. 
Matlifelonn, obs. form of Matfellon. 
Mathiglin : see Mjstheglin. 

Mathingis, obs. So. form of Matins. 

Math 00k, variant of Mattock. 

Matkurin (mse-jiiurin), Also Mat(h)urine. 
[Said to be named from the chapel of St. Mathurin 
at Paris, near which they had a famous house.] 
A member of the order of regular canons (officially 
called Trinitarians) founded (a. D. 1198 ) by St, 
John of Matha for the redemption of Christian 
captives. Also attrib. or adj. 

i6xx Cotgu., Mathurin, . ,a Mathurin Fner; (of th’ Order 
of the Trinitie). 1693 Emilianne's Hist. Monast. Qrd, xiv. 

; 135 Of the Order of the Mathurines, or Trinitaries. 1727- 
: 41 Chambers Cycl., Trinitarians .. vulgarly called Met- 
■ thurins , and brothers of the Redemption. 1843 Dyce Poet. 
Whs. Skelton 1. Introd. 37 Robert Gaguin was minister- 
general of the Mat urines. 1900 W. Watt Aberdeen fy 

Baiifll.^Z King William’s Maturine establishment on the 
, bank of the Dee. 1904 Wordsworth & Littlkhales Old 
1 Service-bks 289 The Trinitarian Order of St. Robert by 
; Knaresborough (English Mathurines). 

Mati, obs. form of Mate. 

Matias (mse'tiues). [Of obscure origin.] In 
M alias bark = Malamko bark. 

1844 HqbLYN Diet, Med., Malambo lark, Matias lark, 
the bark of a tree said to_ be procured from Columbia, and 
used as a substitute for cinchona. 1890 Syd Soc. Lex. 

Maticin (mse'tisin). Client. Also -ine. [f. 
Matico +- -in.] A bitter principle obtained from 
the leaves of the matico-plant. 


MATICO. 

' 1844 Hodges in Land. etc. Philos. Mag. XXV. 206 A 
yellowish-brown extractive matter, maticine, remained. 1871 
Watts tr. Gmelius Handbk. Chetn. XVIII. 234 Matidn. 

|i Matico (matf'ko). Also mateco, matica. 
[Sp. yerba Matico ( yerba herb; Matico dim. of 
Mateo Matthew) ; alleged to be named from a 
Spanish soldier who discovered its styptic pro- 
perties.] A Peruvian shrub, Piper angustifolium 
(, Artanthe elongata). b. The leaves of this plant 
used as a styptic. 

1838 Jeffreys in Lancet 5 Jan. (1839) 367 The name of 
the plant from which the leaves are collected, is Matico. 
1842 Provincial Meci. fi Surg. Jrnl. June 209 The South 
American styptic ‘ matico '. 1849 J. H. Balfour Man. Bot. 

§ 1034 The substance called Matico or Matica. 1880 Garrod 
& Baxter Mat. Med. 415 Bleeding from leech-bites may 
he stopped . .by matico. 

c. attrib., as matico leaf, oil, plant. 

1880 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 351 Maticx Folia. 
*Matico Leaves. 1883 Cassell's Encycl. Diet., * Matico-oit. 
1871 Watts tr. Gindin's Handbk. Citem . XVIII. 234 The 
leaves of the * matico plant. 

Matico : see Mataco. 

M atie (mi^’ti). Also mattia, matje, maty, 
fa. Du. maatjes () ’taring), earlier mad gens-, maegh- 
dekens- (cf. MLG. madikesherink, mod.LG. maid- 
kens-hering), f. maagd Maid sbX + -ken -kin. Cf. 
Maid sbP 7, Maiden sb. 8 ; also Fair maid.] A 
herring in what is considered the best condition 
for food, when the roe or milt is perfectly but not 
largely developed. 

1838 StMMONDS Diet. Trade, Mattes, 1853 Rep. Cone- 
miss. Herring-trawling Scotl. §_ 51. 26 The herring is 
found under four different conditions : 1st, Fry or Sill ; 
2d, Maties or Fat Herring; 3d, Full Herring; 4th, Shot- 
ten or Spent Herring. 1864 Macrn. Mag. Aug,. 344 In 
the next stage [1. e. the second] of the herring, it is called 
a matie. 1883 8. Walpole Brit. Fish . Trade (Fish. Exhib. 
Lit. I.) 33 ‘Matties’, or young herrings cured. 1894 R. 
Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 38 Not many maties among 
’em, eh ? — Maties J No. I aren't seen a dacent-slzed herrin 
come aboard yet. 

attrib. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 69, 1 Barrel Mattie 
Herrings. 1898 Shetland News 27 Aug. (E.D.D. ) Exclud- 
ing the Lewis and Barra matje fishings. 

Matier(e, obs. forms of Matter. 

Matilent, variant of Maltalent Obs. 
Matimatieion, obs. form of Mathematician. 
Matin (martin). PI. matins (mortinz). 
Forms : pi. 3-4, 7 matines, 3-5 matynes, 4 ma- 
teyns, matinis, matynys, 4-5 metenes, 4-6 
matyns, 5 matens, maytenys, mayteynesse, 6 
mattyns, mattenee, dir. matynnis, mathemes, 
mathingis, 6-7 mattens, 4- matins, 6- mattins. 
sing. 4 matyn, 4-5 matyne, 7 mattin, matine, 
7- matin, mattin. [Early ME. matines , a. F. 
matines fern. pi. (nth c.) = Pr. malinas Eccl. L. 
mdtutmas (nom. md tut lure), fem. pi. of mat litmus 
pertaining to the morning. The more usual forms 
in med.L. were the masc. sing, mdtutlnus (hence 
Sp. maitims masc.pl., also matutino ) and the masc. 
pi. mdtutlnl. Cf. F. matin , Pr. mail, It. mattino 
morning:— L. mdtulmum (sc. temp as). 

With regard to the coexistence of the masc. and fern, forms 
in med.L., cf. the use of vesperx fem. pi. and vesperi masc. 
pi., for Vespers. Some scholars hnve suggested that the 
form matutinal is ellipt. for matutinal vigilix : cf. vigilia 
matuiina ‘ morning watch' x Sam. xi. u.] 

X. In the plural form. 

1 . Eccl. a. One of the canonical hours of the 
breviary; properly a midnight office, but some- 
times recited at daybreak, and followed imme- 
diately by lauds. 

In modem Roman Catholic use the office as said by secular 
clergy is usually ‘ anticipated ’, i. e. said on the afternoon 
or evening before. 

c izgoF. Eng. Leg. 1. 91/156 Ase he Monekes weren ech-one 
A nyjt at Matines. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 6490 (Kolbing) 
Ich nijt it was he queues maner. To chirche gon & matins 
here, c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 197 On a nyght as he stude 
at he psalmodie at matyns. 11x440 Pronip. Pane 329/2 
Mateynys, inatutine. 1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 122 
Thys versycle [Beta nobis] ys sayde bytwene Matyns and 
Lawdes. Ibid., Some tyme mattyns were sayde by them- 
selfe in the nyghte, and laudes by them selfe at morow 
tyde, and the same ys yet vsed of some relygyons. c 1483 
Caxton Dialog-lies 27/17 He ariseth alle the nyghtes For to 
here matynes. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 114 b, They 
came to mumble up their mattyns at mydnight, after their 
accustomed maner. x6ot F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 327 As 
he came from the morning seruice then called the Mattens 
which was woont to be said shortly after midnight. 1863 
T. M. Neale Ess. Liturgiol. 6 Matins are preceded by the 
Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, and the Credo. 1896 Swete 
Ch. Services 39 The night services consisted of Nocturns, 
Mattins and Lauds ; at daybreak came the supplementary 
Mattins. 

+ b. Often used as a designation for the whole 
of the public service preceding the first mass on 
Sunday. (See quot. 1904.) Obs. 

c 1230 Lntel Soth Serm. 69 in O. E , Mi sc. 190 (Cott. MS.) 
Masses and matines ne lcepeh heo nouht. 13.. Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 852 3 >f b° w herest matyns 
and masse and takest haly brede. c 1380 Wyclif Eng. Wks. 
(x88o) 193 3’if prestis seyn here matynes, masse & euensong 
aftir Salisbury vsse [etc.]. 1470-85 Malory A rt/iur u iii-v. 40 
Whan matyns & the first masse was done. 1320 Burgh 
Rees. Stirling (1887) 5 At Mes, Mathemes and Ewinsang. 
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c 1529 in EllisdbiV. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 189 He.. is alwaye present 
at Mattens and all Masse w‘ evyn song. 1549 Latimer 4 th 
Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 108 Thys byshop answered nys 
chaplayne. .as I was goynge to hys Sermon, I remembred 
me that I had neyther sayed masse, nor mattens. 1904 
Wordsworth & Littlehai.es <3 Service-bks. 21 Then, even 
as now. .the. church was rarely used on Sundays more than 
three times, i. e. for Mattins at 6 or 7, for High Mass then at 9, 
and for Evensong at 2 p.m., 2.30 p.m., or 3 p.m. But with 
‘ Mattins ’ (we conjecture) Lauds and Prime would be amal- 
gamated. 

C. The order for public morning prayer in the 
Church of England since the Reformation. 

Structurally the service is a combination of elements of the 
breviary offices of matins, lauds, and prime. 

1348 Act 243 Edw. VI, c. i § 6 The Mattens, Evensonge, 
Letanye, and all other prayers. 1349 (May) Bh. Com. 
Prayer 1 An Ordre for Mattins dayly through the yere. 
1559 Act t Eliz. c. 2 § 2 All and singler Mynysters . . shall 
..use the Mattens Evensong Celebracion of the Lordes 
Supper [etc.]. 1733 Tickell Her Majesty’s Rebuilding 12 

To couch at Curfeu-time they thought no scorn, And froze 
at Matins, every winter-morn. 1863 J. M. Neale Ess. 
Liturgiol, 7 No one, we imagine, but must have felt the 
lamentable want of this [InvitatoryJ in our own Matins. 
189S Swete Ch. Services 73 Subsequent revisions of the 
Prayer Book have introduced into the English Mattins and 
Evensong elements foreign to the ancient Hours. 

II cl. In a form of oath. (Cf. Marymass 2.) 

? nonce use. 

1606 Wily Beguiled KL r b, Now by the Marry mattens, 
Peg, thou hast [etc.]. 

f e. Black matins : at Christ Church, Oxford, 
the college matins (as distinguished from the 
cathedral matins at which surplices are worn). Obs. 

182s C. M. Westmacott English Spy I. 305 If you’re fond 
of fun, old fellow, jump up and view the Christ Church men 
proceeding to black matins this morning. 

2 . In various allusive and fig. uses. 

a. Chiefly of birds : To sing (etc.) matins, to 
sing their morning song. poet. 

c 1530 Crt. of Love 1353 On May-day.. To matens went 
the lusty nightingale. . . Domine labia, gan he crye. 1395 
Spenser Epithai. 80 The merry Larke hir mattins sings 
aloft. 1640 Glapthorne Hollander iv. Wks, 1874 I. 133 
The shrill Organd Cocke Shall cease to carroll Mattens 
to the morne. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms in. 435 And 
kneeling there to Mercy’s fane.. The Maid her matins sings. 
1806 Neale Sequences 4 Hymns 81 The birds sing early 
Matins. 1903 Langm. Mag. Nov. 30 The thrushes were 
still at matins. 

f b. Devil's matins : a service of Satanic wor- 
ship attributed to witches ; transf. an uproar. Obs. 

1623 Massinger New Way iv. i, Sir Giles Ouerreach Made 
such a plain discouerie of hhnselfe, And read this morning 
such a diuellish Matins, That [etc.]. 1634 W. Wood New 

Eng. Prosp. 11. xii, Hee [the Devil] was wont to carry away 
their wives and children, because hee would drive them to 
these Mattens. 1820 [see Devil sb. 25], 

e. Parisian matins (= F, matines de Paris, in 
Cotgr. matines parisiennes)'. the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew (Aug. 24, 1572), which began about 
2 a.m. (Cf. Sicilian vespers.) 

1614 [see Parisian B]. 1683 in Land. Gaz. No. 1856 '5 

Murders, and Massacres, not to be parallels by the Parisian 
Mattins, or Sicilian Vespers. 

d. A morning duty, occupation, or performance. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (185x1 142 These and such lessons 
as these, I know would have been my Matins duly, and my 
Even-song. 18x4 Wordsw. Excursion 11. 140. The music 
and the sprightly scene Invite us ; shall we quit our road, 
and join These festive matins 1 

II. In the sing. form. 

1 3 . A morning. Obs. rare. 

In the first quot. matine is a trisyllable riming with ire, 
and would therefore be strictly a distinct word, ad. F. ma- 
tinee : see Matinee. 

[c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 86g2 The sonne schynes on euery a 
tre, Hit is a fair matyne.] 1602 Skaks. Ham. 1. v. 89 The 
Glow-worme showes the Matine to be neere, And gins to 
pale his vneffectuall Fire. 1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 244 
This morn. .1 learnt how your matins were now spent. 

4 . A morning call or song (of birds), poet. 

163a Milton L' Allegro 114 Ere the first Cock his Mattin 
rings. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 438 The sprightly Lark’s 
shrill Matin wakes the Morn. 1840 J, S. Polack Mann. 4 
Cast. N. Zealanders 1. 166 His shrill early matin, giving the 
signal to rise, 

III. 5 . attrib. and Comb. a. with matin : (a) 
1 pertaining to or used at the time of matins ’. 

c 1313 Shoreham Poems ii. 14 God and man y-take was At 
matyn-tyde by ny?te. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. ( Magda- 
lena. > 905 In sammyne tyme jiat wont war thay In matyne 
offyee for to ryse. 1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 24 To saye 
. .mattyns, at mattyn tyme, & pryme at pryme tyme. 1708 
Ozell tr. Boileau's Lutrin 57 And call the Yawning Priests 
to Matin Pray’r. 1709 Pope Jan. 4 May 523 He rais'd his 
spouse ere Matin-hell was rung. 1796 Scott Wild Hunts- 
men x, To muttering monks leave matin-song, c 1820 S. 
Rogers Italy (1839) 133 Those who assembled there at matin- 
time. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. fit. Refectory, To your cells, 
And pray till you hear the matin-bells. 

(b) passing into adj. in the sense * belonging to, 
the early morning, morning-, matinal \ 

1643 Earington Papers (Chetham Soc.) 99 Matin Chamber. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 7 The shrill Matin Song of Birds. 1717 
Pope Eloisa 267, I waste the Matin lamp in sighs for thee. 
a 1732 Gay P'ables (1738) II. viii. 77 At noon (the lady’s 
matin hour) I sip the tea's delicious flower. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. u. i, All Nature's children feel the matin spring, 
Of life reviving, with reviving day. 1863 Woolner My 
Beautiful Lady 45 At matin time where creepers interlace 
We sauntered slowly. 

b. with matins: os matins book, monger, mum - 


MATLOCKITE. 

bling, time ; + matins mass, the mass befoxe which 
matins is recited. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syitne 823 pat day [Sunday] fratx 
owyst. . For to here by seruyse al ; Matyns messe here [Dul- 
wich. MS. matenys & messe], to rede or syngge,. .Comefyrst 
to matyns, ?yf pat j>ou may. 1393 E. E. Wills (1882) 3 A 
peyre Matyns bookis. 1484 Caxton Fables of A if once i. 
The Cocke. .watch eth and waketh atte matyns tyme. 1330 
Palsgr. 804/2 At mattyns tyme. Ibid. 183 Vnes hevres , a 
primer or a mattyns boke. 1543 Bale Yet a Course 88 b, 
Mattens mongers, masse momblers, holye water swyngers. 
a 1535 G. Marsh in Foxe A. 4 M. (1583) 1565 Holy water 
casting, procession gadding, Mattins mumbling [etc.]. 

IlMatm (matteh). [Fr. : see Mastiff.] A 
large French watch-dog. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 298 He [Buffon] bred 
up a young wolf, with a matin dog of the same age. 1843 
Youatt Dog 27 The French matin [Cants taniarius). 

Matinal (mariinal), a. Now rare. [ad. F, 
ntaiinal, f. matin morning : see Matin and -al. 
Cf. Matdtinal.] 

1 . Belonging to or talcing place in the morning ; 
early. Also, early-rising, matutinal. 

1803 Mary Charlton Wife 4 Mistress II. I. xt To attend 
the matinal dej tune's of old Gruffy in town. 18x9 H, Busk 
Ves triad v. 276 The grey-ey’d Hours climb up the starry 
way To meet fair maidens matinal as they. 1842 Mrs. F. 
Trollope Vis. Italy I. xiv. 219 As if my very matinal son 
and myself had constituted the whole party. 1860 Ld. 
Lytton Lucile u. v. § 9. 30 The matinal chirp of a bird. 
1862 Mrs. H. Wood C hangings II. 74 Believing it could 
be nobody less than the bishop come to alarm them with 
a matinal visit. 

2 . Geol. The name given by H. D. Rogers to the 
third of his subdivisions of the palaeozoic strata in 
the Appalachian chain, and hence to the period at 
which these were formed. 

1858 H. D. Rogers Geol. Pennsylv. II, 11.749 These periods 
..are the Primal, Auroral, Matinal, Levant, Surgem [etc.]. 
Ibid. 783 Depositions and Disturbances of the Matinal 
Period. 1859 Pace. Handbk. Geol. Terms. 1863 Dana Man. 
Geol.vjq (Matinal ’ Limestone with blue shale. 

|| Matinee (martin£i, Fr. matznd). [F. matinte 
morning, what occupies a morning, f. matin morn- 
ing.] A ‘ morning ’ (i. e. afternoon) theatrical or 
mnsical performance. 

[1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxiv, A matinee musicale. 
1830 Longfellow in Life (1891) II. X70 Charles Perkins 
gives matinees ntusicales . ] 1880 Standard 22 Dec., The 
Gaiety mutinies. 1898 St. j antes' s Gaz. 8 Nov. 4/1 No 
efforts of theatrical managers seem able to cope with the 
nuisance of the ‘ matinee hat 

t Ma’ting, vbl, sbj Obs. [~ing 1.] The action 
of Mate vP ; checkmating. Also attrib. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. Ware (Rolls) 1x399 At ilka mat- 
ty ng [v. r. matyng] pel seide 1 chek c 1407 Lydg. Reas. 4 
Sens. 46 Ye shal fynde anoone ryght By and by in this scrip- 
ture Of my matynge the Aventure. c 1440 Pronip. Para. 
329/2 Matynge at the chesse, matacio. 139a G. Harvey 
New Letter Wks. (Grosart) 1. 275 In a mating age, none ate 
free from the check, but kinges. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Earn. Epist. Wks. (1711) 146 The mating of the king is the 
conclusion of the game [of chess]. 

Matin g (naFt-tiq), vbl. sbf [f. Mate w. 2 + 
-INC 1 .] The action of Mate v.' a ; matching ; 
marrying 9 pairing; esp. of birds (occas. with up). 
Also attrib., as mating-ground. 

1621 Brathwaite Natures Embass. Shepk. Tales 2x3 
So shall we Honor’d be, In our mating, in our meeting. 
1836 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxi. 268 A solitary pair, who 
seem to have left their fellows for this far northern mating- 
ground. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I II. 61 Do you [a breeder 
of birds and animals] not take the greatest care in the 
mating? 1896 Westm. Gaz. 28 May 3/1/rhe mating of the 
blue gown with the pink or crimson hat is eminently smart. 
1899 Feathered World 10 Mar. 474 Having described the 
mating-up of the breeding pens of pure brown-reds, 
b. Pishing. (See quot.) 

1887 Goode, etc. Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. II. 259 Sometimes 
two or more crews belonging to different vessels unite in the 
capture, and if successful an equitable division of the oil is 
afterward made. This is called * mating ’. 

Mia’ting, ppl. a. [f. Mate vj + -ing 2 .] That 
mates ; pairing. 

2870 F. W. H. Myers Poems 100 No ringdove murmurs 
on the hill Nor mating cushat calls. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 
xi Feb. 2/3 Sing more softly for his sake, you mating birds 
on bough. 

t Matins, V. Obs. [f. matins', see Matin.] 
intr. To perform matins ; also trans. to honour (a 
saint) with celebration of matins. Hence f Ma- 
tins ed ppl. a., f Matin sing vbl. sb. Also Ma- 
tinser noncc-wd., one who performs matins. 

1543 Mattenser [see Masser T 1346 Bale Eng. Votaries 
1. (1550) 72 b, Whan theyr feastfull dayes come, they are., 
with no small solempnite, mattensed, massed, ..sensed, 
smoked, perfumed and worshypped. 1347 — Latter Exam, 
A. Askew Pref. 8 These clowted, canonysed, solempnysed, 
sensed, mattensed, and massed martyrs. 1333 Becon Re- 
liques of Rome (1563) 141 b, Al other fashions ofMattensyng 
and Massy ng,.vtterly put away. 

Matir' e, obs. forms of Matter. 

Matirmonye, -moyne, obs. ff. Matrimony. 
Matje, variant of Matie. 

MatlocMte (mse’tlpkait). Min. [f, Matlock , 
name of a town in Derbyshire: see -ite.] + a. 
— Pkosgenite. Obs. b. A yellowish oxychloride' 
of lead occurring at Cromford near Matlock. 

1843 E. J. Chapman Pract. Min. 40 Matlockite. Chloride 
of Lead, from Derbyshire. Xerasine, Bend, s MuriorCae- 



MATLONG. 
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MATBICULAR. 


bonate of Lead, Phil, ; Horn-lead. 1831 R. P. Greg in 
Philos. Mag. Ser. iv. II. 120 A description of Matlockite, 
a new Oxychloride of Lead. 

Matlong, (? erron.) var. of Maltlong Ohs. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 35 Hurts on the Cronet, as 
the quitterbone or Matlong. Ibid., The Quitterbone is a 
hollow vlcer on the top of the Cronet, and so is the Matlong. 
Matrace, obs. form of Matrass, Mattress. 
Matracy, obs. form of Matrass. 

II Matranee (matra-nf). Also matraney. 
Anglo-Indian. [Corruption of Hindi mehiardni , 
fem . of Mehtar.] A female sweeper (of a house) ; 
a female house-servant in India whose duty it is to 
perform the most menial offices. 

c 1804 Sherwood in Life Mrs. S. (1834) 2 94 A Matranee. 
c 1813 Mss. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. xxxvii. 376 A 
procession of sweeper-women, or matraneys. 1886 Y ole & 
Burnell Anglo-Ind. Gloss., Matranee, . .a female sweeper. 

t Matrass l . Obs. In 6 mattresse. [a. OF. 
mater as, mate las, of obscure origin,] A quarrel 
or bolt for the cross-bow. 

1330 Palsgr. 244/1 Mattresse for a crosbowe, martelas, 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

Matrass 2 (martrses). Forms: 7 matrat, 
(matracy, from mod.L.), matrace, 7-8 matras, 
8-9 mattras(s, 7- matrass, [a. F. matras , 
in 1 5-1 7th e. matheras (Hatz.-Darm.), matras, 
matrac (Cotgr.) ; = Sp. ntatraz, pharmaceutical 
L. matracium. 

By some considered to be a transferred use of matras 
Matrass 1 , with reference to the shape of the vessel. This 
view is supported by the existence of the Eng. synonym 
Bolt-head 2, unless the latter be merely a quasi-literal 
translation of the Fr. word. Devic suggests adoption from 
the Arab. viairaP leather bottle; cf. mod.L. matracium 
4 a little sack, wherein is calcinated tartar or the like, pricked 
here and there for the emission of liquors ’ (tr. Blancard’s 
Phys. Did., ed. 2, 1693).) 

1 . A glass vessel with a round or oval body and 
a long neck, used by chemists for digesting and 
distilling. 

*603 Timms Qnersit. «. v. 123 Vessels which are called 
matrats, like unto round globes, having straite neckes. 1637 
Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 592 Some include it [quicksilver] 
with aqua fortis in a Matracy. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
Chyiu. 166 Put a . . quantity thereof in a matrass, lute it 
exactly [etc.]. 1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., 

Matrace, vessel used for chyniical distillations. 1698 
H. Sloane in Phil. Trans. XX. 73 Put all into a Matras, 
and pour upon them a Quart of Brandy. 1721 W. Gibson 
Farrier's Disp. 11. i. 81 Instead of a Matrass, may be used 
a Florence Wine Flask. 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil, Techn. 
34 A Long necked matras or bolt head. j8rt A. T. Thom- 
son Lend. Disp. {1818) 468 Apply a moderate heat to the 
matrass. 1849 R. V. Dixon Heat 1. 155 The ball of a small 
mattrass. i88oGarkod& Baxter Mat . Med. 48 A matrass 
containing twenty-two ounces of water. 

attrib. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. it. 12 The word Bell is 
also applyed to a glass ..which the Chimists call a matrass 
glass. 

2 . A urinal (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1833 Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 12) s.v. Matracium. 

Matrass, -at, obs. ff. Mattress, Matrass. 
Matre, obs. variant of Mehtar. 

Matrefillon, obs. form of Matfellon. 
Matremoine, -mony, obs. ff. Matrimony. 
Matres, obs. form of Mattress. 

Matriarch (m^-triark). [f. L. mdlr(t)-, mater 
mother : on the supposed analogy of Patriarch 
( apprehended as if f. pater father).] A woman 
having the status corresponding to that of a patri- 
arch, in any sense of the word. I11 various nonce- 
uses, now usually jocular. 

1606 Birnie Kirk- Burial! Ded., Your Spouse now the 
yong fruteful Matriarch of that multi-potent Marquesad. 
1620 Donne Fifty Serm. (1640) xliv. 417 The learnedest Nun, 
and the best Matriarch, ana Mother of that [the Roman] 
Church, I think, that ever writ, Heloyssa. 1837 Southey 
Doctor cxvii. IV. 158 Dr. Southey has classed this, injured 
Matriarch [Job's wife] in a triad with Xantippe and Mrs. 
Wedey, 1883 J. W. Hales in Athenaeum 24 Feb- 248, 
I believe this gentleman [Father Hubbard] to be an after- 
thought— to be a mere weak masculine reflex of the matri- 
avch. 1893 Harper's Weekly 7 Jan. 11/1 Miss Flora Mc- 
Fljmsey, who nowadays must be a matriarch of some 
thirty-five seasons* standing. 

transf _ 1860-1 D. Coleridge in Philol. Soc. Trans. i63 
The relation which our Indian sister holds to the ancient 
Baclrian matriarch, nay of the great mother herself to the 
surrounding families. 

Matriarchal (m^triaukal), a. [f. Matriarch 
+ -al, after Patriarchal,] Of or pertaining to 
a matriarch or to maternal rule ; pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or based on matriarchy. 

1863 Jowett in Life ttc Lett. (1897) I. xi. 363 They [Tenny- 
son's boys] are getting too old for the matriarchal form of 
government. 1881 Pall Mall G. 12 Feb. 1/2 [In France] 
nothing is commoner than that two or three generations 
should continue to live in the same house.. .This little com- 
munity is ordinarily rather matriarchal than patriarchal. 
It is the eldest of the women who usually organizes and 
rules it. 1884 Tylor in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 003 The Indian 
tribes further south are largely matriarchal, reckoning de- 
scent not on the father’s but the mother’s side. 

Hence MatriaTchalism, the condition of life 
under a matriarchal system. Matria'xchaliat, a 
supporter of the theory that tribal society was 
primitively matriarchal. 

1884 Tylor in Rep. Bril. Assoc. 906 Matriaichalism has 


only in places yielded to the patriarchal system. *883 — 
in Academy 1 Aug. 67/2 The effect which the researches of 
the matriarchalists had on his mind. 

Matriarchate (m<?*triauk£t). [f. Matriarch 
+ -ate, after G. matriarchal .] A matriarchal com- 
munity or system. Also attrib. 

1883 Redhouse in Jrnl. Roy. Asiatic Soc. Gt, Brit. Apr. 
276 Itdoes not even attempt to prove,. that a matriarchate 
system was ever in existence among the Arabians. 1894 
H. Drummond >4 trew/ of Man 401 Bachoven has familiarized 
us with the idea of a Matriarchate, or Maternal Family. 

Matriarchy (m^ ! 'triajki). [f. Matriarch, 
after Patriarchy.] That form of social organi- 
zation in which the mother, and not the father, is 
the head of the family, and in which descent and 
relationship are reckoned through mothers and not 
through fathers. 

1883 Athenaeum 21 Mar. 379/3 Mr. J, W. Redhouse made 
a few remarks with reference to a paper he has prepared 
for the Journal of the Society . .“ On Matriarchy, or Mother 
Fight ’. 1892 Gomme Ethnology in Folklore 131 The prin- 
ciple of matriarchy is more primitive than that of patriarchy. 
Matric (matirkj, colloq. shortening of Matri- 
culation. 

1883 Punch 16 Mar. 233/2 Younger brother comes to-day 
from Harrow for Matric. 

Matrical (msetrikal, matrorkal), a. [ad. late 
L. matricalis (vena matricalis, Vegetius) f. matric- 
Matrix: see -al. Cf. F. matrical (Cotgr.).] 

1 . Pertaining to the matrix or womb. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Vertiller, to swell, or increase, as womens 
breasts doe when the matricall veins are stretched by the 
menstruall blood. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676! 34 They 
are presently filled witli the sudden and violent motions of 
the matrical humours. 

2 . Pertaining to the matrix of algse. 

1882-4 Cooke Freskw. Algae 56 Composed of very numer- 
ous cells arranged on the periphery at regular distances, 
connected by the matrical gelatin. 

|| Matricaria (msetrikewria). Also anglicized 
6-7 matricarye, -ie. [med.L. matrlcBria (Die- 
fenbach), f, matric-, Matrix. Cf. F. matricaire 
(i6th c. in Litud). (The plant was so called on 
account of supposed medicinal properties.)] j- a. 
The plant feverfew, Chrysantkemum Parthenium. 
(Obs.) b. Bot. A genus (Linnseus 1735, following 
Tournefort) of plants, belonging to the N.O. Com - 
posit x, originally including the feverfew and other 
species, which have since been separated and re- 
ferred to other genera ; a plant of this genus. (A 
well-known species is the wild camomile, M. 
Chamomilla.) c. attrib., as Matricaria- camphor. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gatelhouer's Bk. Physuke 220/2 Take 
redde Roseleaves, Camomille, & Matricarye. 2632 Sher- 
wood, Matricarie. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Apr. (1679) 15 
Transplant such Fibrous-roots .. as Violets .. Hellebor, 
Matricaria, &c. 1706 J. Gardiner tr. Rapin of Gardens 
(17281 49 Now on high Stems will Matricaria rear Her silver 
Blooms. 1767 Abercrombie Ev Man his own Card. (1803) 
704 1 Matricaria, or feverfew. 1885 Cassell's Encycl. DLL, 
Mutricana-camphor, a camphor isomeric with laurinol, 
obtained from the oil of feverfew. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., 
Oil of Matricaria, a thick tenacious volatile oil obtained 
from the flowers of M. chamomilla. 

Matrice (m^'tris, mse-tris). Also 4-5 matris, 

5 matryce, 6 mat rice. [ad. I,, matrlc-em Matrix. 
Cf. F. matrice (also in popular form OF. marris ; 
see Maris).] 

+ 1 . The uterus, womb (of mammals); occas. the 
ovary (of other animals) ; = Matrix. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 173 ]?e matris of wymmen. 1471 
Ripley Comp. A Ich. iv. x. in Ashm. (1652) 146 That after she 
hath conceyved of the Man, The M atryce of her be shyt. 156Z 
Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 24 There wyth is hyr matrice or 
mother chafed. 1601 Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
(1618) III. 821 Some are engendered .. of egs, as Serpents! 
and also by an other manner, which is perfected in the matrice 
by egs, as the viper. 1661 Lovell Hist. A nim. ff Min. 116 
It. .warms the matrice, and causeth the courses. 1774 Walsh 
in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 468 In the right matrice he met with 
four such fetuses and nine such eggs, 
t b. transf. and fig. 

1602 Fulbecke Pandectes 62 Looke into the bowels & 
matrice of the earth, ye shall haue gold, siluer, brasse, to 
exceed all other mettals. 1624 Fisher in F. White Kept. 
Fisher 590 Bringing them backe againe to the Roote and 
Matrice of the Catholicke Church. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
1. 1. xii. 76 This persuasion, of the Egyptian Tongue , , being 
the old Matrice of the Greek, is but a dream of Kirchers. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India fe P. 333 For the most part this 
is an hospitable Soil, cherishing in its Matrice whatever is 
kindly sowed. 

2 . Die-sinking and Type- founding. = Matrix 4. 
Now rare ; the pi. coincides graphically with that 
of Matrix. 

1387 in Plomer Alstr Wills F.ng. Printers (1903) 27 My 
printinge wholy furnished with presses letters caracters cf 
cast mettell, and the mattrkes. 1587-8. Reg. Privy Council 
Scot, IV. 265 James Acbesoun .. sinkis and malt is imes, 
instrumentis and matriceis, alsweill for prenting of silver as 
of lattoun. 1636 Blount Glossogr, s.v., Matrices of Letters 
or Characters, are those moulds .. in which the Letters., 
which Primers use are foi med. 1727-41 Ch ambers Cycl. s.v,, 
When types are to be cast, the Matrice is fastened to the end 
of a mould. Ibid,, Matrices used in coining, are pieces of 
steel in form of dyes. 1823 J. N icholson Opera t. Mechanic 
Gloss., Matrice , the concave form of a letter in which the 
types, are cast. 1868 Seyd Bullion ( 1 880) 278 A well made 
Matrice will remain in use for about 15 years. 


Conti. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc . , Printing xv. p 1 1 Close 
by the., side of this Notch is a small square Wyer-staple 
driven, which we may call the Matrice-Check ; for its Office 
is only to keep the Shanck of the Matrice from flying out 
of this Notch. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 113/2 The 
Mattrice or Mould-Maker [etc.] all called Letter Founders. 

•f 3. (See quots.) Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Matrice, or Matrix, in dying, is 
applied to the five simple colours. . . These are, the black, 
white, blue, red, and fallow. 1731 Bailey vol. II, Matrice, 
[with Dyers] is apply’d to the first simple colours, 

4 . = Matrix 3. rare. 

1853 J. R. Leifchild Cornwall 131 Man digs into dark- 
ness,.. He breaks up the veins from the matrice. 

Matrices, pi. of Matrix. 

Matricidal (m^ 'trisahdal, mse'trl-), a. [f. 
Matricide 1 and 2 + -al.] That kills his or her 
mother. Also fig. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 545 The remorse . . of the matri- 
cidal Alcmaeon. .is also mentioned by Thucydides. 1861 
Hook Lives Alps. I. v. 233 A scheme most deadly, serpen- 
tine, and even matricidal. 1869 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 
(1871) 145 When one fair land. .Saw herself rent in twain by 
matricidal hand. 

Matricide 1 (m^'trissid, msetri-). [ad. L. 
matridda, f. rndtr(f)-, mater mother : see-ciDE 1.] 
One who kills his or her mother. 

1632 Sherwood, A Matricide (or mother-killing), Matricide. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 242 Amphilocus, the son of a 
wicked Matricide. 1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 232 A matri- 
cide, because he had attempted to kill his stepmother. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 740 The now unchecked tyranny of 
the incestuous matricide. 

Matricide 2 (m^trisaid, mse'tri-). [ad. L. 
mdiridd-ium : see prec. and -cil)E 2 . Cf. F. 
matricide (mod. rare).] The action of killing one’s 
mother. Also Comb. 

1394 O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern. 13 b, Now from vipe- 
rous matricide sellers, good Lord dehuer vs. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvi. 145 Nature, compensates the 
death of the father by the matricide or murder of the mother. 

1639 T. Pecke Parttassi Pucrp. 183 A Generation, Bald- 
pate lime ne’re Ey’d : That durst concurre, in voting 
Matricide. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xiv. 1, 381 note, The 
matricide of Orestes. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 64 Hers 
was the jealousy which had goaded Nero to matricide. 

f Matricious, a. Obs. rare ~°. [f. L. mdtrlc- 

Matrix + -ious.] = Matrical i. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Matricious vein ( vena 
matricis ) the matrix vein, or a vein that runnes along the 
flank neere the Reines. 

II Matricula (matrrkizHa). Obs.cxc. Mist. Also 
6 matricola. [Late L. matricula, dim. of L. 
matrix (see Matrix), which in late L. occurs in 
the same sense. (The development of meaning in 
late L. is obscure.) Cf. F . matricule, Sp. matricula , 
Pg. matricula, It. matricola, G. matrikel. J 

1. A list or register of persons belonging to an 
order, society, or tbe like. Also, a certificate of 
enrolment in such a register. 

1353 Eden Decades 348 To cause this to bee entered in the 
booke cauled the Matricola of owre housholde vnder the 
tytle of knyghtes. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 177, I shewed 
them my Matricula, that is, a paper, witnessing. I was a 
schollcr of Paduoa. 1645 Evelyn Diary 11879) C 2 54 TPadua.] 
I.. in the afternoone (30 July) received my matricula, being 
resolved to spend some moneths here at study. 1691 Wood 
A tit. Oxou. 1 . 471 His name occurs not in the Matricula, 
only that of John Sherley, a Sussex man. 1840 De Quin- 
cey Style 111. Wks. 1862 X. 237 It would exclude the two 
Plinys, the two Senecas,, .and others, fiom the matricula 
of Roman eloquence, a 1831 Hist. Sk. Columbia Coll. 64 
(B. H. Hall t allege Words)\\'tf find in its Matricula the names 
of William Watson [etc.]. 1885 Cath. Diet, (ed 3) 566/2 

Matricula , theToll containing the names of the clergy per- 
manently atiached to a cathedral, or a collegiate, or a parish 
church ; aho, the list of the names of the students regularly 
admitted into any university. 

2 . spec. I11 tbe Holy Roman (and the present 
German) Empire : see quot. 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref 1 . 17 9 note. The Matri- 
cula. .was thelist of the contingents, in men and money, which 
the several States were bound to furnish to the emp-.re. 

Matriculant (matri-kizilant). [ad. med.L. 
malrtculantem , pr. pple. of tn a triad are : see 
Matriculate ».] One who matriculates ; a can- 
didate for matriculation. 

1883 American V. 390 They are ready to favor the de- 
mand upon matriculants for a preliminary qualification. 
1897 Athenaeum 12 June 780 A notable increase of matri- 
culants in the University of Wales. 

Matricular (matri-kiz/lar), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. matriculdrius and -art's, i. matricula : see 
Matricula and -ar. Cf. F. matriculaire J 
A. adj. 

I. 1. Pertaining to, or of tbe nature of, a 
‘ matricula ’ or official register of persons belonging 
to a university, an association, etc. 

1373 Turler Traueiler 69 Although their names be 
written in the Matricular bookesofstudienls. t6n Cotgr., 
Marille, a Register, or Matricular booke. 1727 in Bailey 
vol. II. 1804 in Spirit Publ. Jrnls. (1805I VIII. 80 Our 
..Grand Officers of the Grand Legion of Honour, are or- 
dered_ to insert the 'name of Citizen Morning Post in the 
Matricular Register, of our said Legion. 

b. With relerence to Germany : Pertaining to 
tbe * matricula ’ (see Matricola 2). 

1762 tr. Buscking's Syst, Geog. IV. 560 The Elector of 
Coiogn has a matricular evaluation of sixty horse and two 
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hundred and seventy-seven foot, or 1828 florins. 1894 
jn tk Cent. XXXVI. 237 Prussia had to pay 211,000,000 m. 

0 I matricular contributions. 

II. Used as if a derivative of Matrix: see -ulab. 

^ 2 . Of a language : Original ; from which others 
are derived. Obs. (? nonce-use). 

X793 Hely tr. O' Flaherty's Ogygia II. 89 There were 
seventy-two matricular Babylonian tongues, Ibid. 90. 

3 . Of or belonging to the matrix or womb. 

1896 A Mutt's Syst. Med. I. 200 Regeneration can only 
oo-ur when matricular ceil elements still exist to proliferate. 

f B. sb. = Matricula 2. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks ( 1621) 1277 The perfecting of 
which Matriculer, the Emperour would haue in this assem- 
blie to be amongst them considered of. 

f Matriculary. Obs. [ad. med.L. matricu- 
larius'. see prec. and -ary.] A catalogue. 

1686 Gunton Hist. Peterborough 49 A publick Library 
..stored witli above 1700 Books, or Tractates, as by an 
antient Matiiculary of that Library may appear. 

Matriculate (matri-kizXl^t), a. and si. [ad. 
med.L. matrlculdt-us , pa. pple. of matruul-are : 
see Matriculate v.] A. adj. - Matriculated. 

1487 Hen. VII in Epist. Acad. Oxon. (0. H. S.) II. 514 
He nethera ys contrilmtorye unto the charge, ne yett ys 
matriculate, a 1529 Skelton Ph. Sparowe 1288 Why shuld 
she take shame That her goodly name. .Sholde be set and 
sorted, To be matriculate With ladyes of estate ? 

B. si. One who has been matriculated. 

171a Arbuthnot John Bull Pref. (1755) 4 The matriculates 
of that famous university. *848-9 Cal. Univ. N. Carolina 
(B. H. Hall College Words ) The number of Matriculates has 
..been greater. 1887 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 9/1 [He] had 
been a matriculate at Trinity College, Dublin. 

altrib. *836 W. J. Tucker jE. Europe 376 The day fol- 
lowing the matriculate examination. 

Matriculate (matri'kizxlrit), v. [f. med.L. 
*mdtriculat - , ppl. stem of * matriculant, f. matri- 
cula : see Matricula. Cf. Sp., Pg. matricular , 
It. malricolare .] 

+ 1- trans. gen . To insert (a name) in a register 
or official list ; usually, to admit or incorporate 
into a society or body of persons by insertion of 
the name in the register ; to enrol (soldiers). Obs. 

*577 HanmerHmc. Eccl.Hist (16x9)460 For vnto that time 
y« names of the Senators or Aldermen were matriculated. 
1381 Savile Tacitus Hist (1591) Annot. 51 Vnder the Em- 
pire. .six hundreth at the least were matriculated in a Legion. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxm. xxiv. 839 In this number 
[sc. of coloners] none of them should be matriculated, who 
..had beene enemies to the people of Rome. 1602 Segar 
lion. Mil. 4 Civ. 1. vii. xo Slaues, and base people were 
matriculated for souldiers. *613 R. Cawdrey. Table Alpk. 
(ed. 3), Mariiculate [sic], to register or inrole. 163* 
Weever Anc, Funeral Mon. 202 This murdered Bishop was 
.. matriculated by the Pope a glorious Saint and Martyr. 
?x6s6 Bramhall Replic. 37 Have the English Protestants 
matriculated themselves into their congregational Assem- 
blies? 1715 M. Davies Atkeu. Brit. I. 222 The.. Church 
Register or Warden, who oftentimes . . would matriculate 
sometimes all he could hear of. 

+ b. trans/. and Jig. Obs. 

*6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr 328 Wee acknowledge our 
selues incorporated and matriculated into that Christian 
warfare, wherin they entred our Names, 1638 Chii.lingw, 
Retig. Prot. t. Pref. § 5 Lovers of truth (in which Company 
I had been long agoe matriculated). 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
tomia 188 Such as are matriculated in A/bo Sapientise. 
11656 Bramhall Replic. vi. 271 It was.. their obstinacy 
thus to incorporate their errors into their Creeds, and ma- 
triculate their abuses among their sacred Rites. 1782 W. F. 
Martyn Geog. Mag. I, 741 Until the boys are matriculated 
into the society of the men. 

1 0. In occasional uses (app. modified by quasi- 
etymological association with L. mater mother) : 
To adopt as a child; to adopt or naturalize (an 
alien, a foreign custom, book, etc.) ; also, to con- 
sign to maternal care. Obs. 

1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf C j b, The state, which can 
neuer so kindly matriculate him [re. an alien] as the childe 
which she hath horn in her oivne wombe. 1640 Bp. Hall 
Chr M oder. i. § 5. 43 Mathew, ..when he. .was now to be 
matriculated into the family of Christ, entertained his new 
Master with a . . banquet. 1686 F. Spence tr. Variltas' Ho. 
Media's 215 Tho Luxury was sufficiently great at the 
Pope's court, . .where they had matriculated it of late. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 136 A Work so excellent., 
that all Nations have chosen to Matriculate it and make it 
speak their own Tongue. 1768 [W. Donaldson) Life Sir 
B. Sapsknll II. xxi. 164, I was matriculated to the care of 
the good lady my nurse. 

2 . spec. To enter (a name) in the register of a 
university or college ; to admit (a student) to the 
privileges of a university. Also Jig. 

*579 Gosson/>V/l Abuse (Arb.) 24, 1 haue bene matricu- 
lated my selfe in the schoole, where so many abuses florish. 
162a Mabbe tr. A/eman's Guzman d'Alf. n. 286 Loue had 
now matriculated me in. his Schoole. 1642 Howell For. 
‘Frau, (Arb.) 16, I take it for granted, bee bath been ma- 
triculated. .and learn't to chop Logick. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priest-cr. u. v 53 For about so long I have been matricu- 
lated in the University. 1711 Hearne Collect. (O H S.) 
HI. 257 Let Mr. Allen have eight Shillings to be matricu- 
lated with. *826-7 Dk Quincev R. Bentley Wks. 1857 
VII. 46 Bentley was matriculated at St.John’s College, Cam- 
bridge *904). T. Fowler Durham Univ. 150 He entered 
at University College, and was matriculated in October, 1836. 

b. intr. To be entered as a member of a univer- 
sity or college. 

*851 Dixon W. Penn iii, (7 872) 26 Penn the Younger went 
to Oxford, where he matriculated as a gentleman com- 
moner. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/. 1. Introd. * 
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Tom Brown., went up to matriculate at St. Ambrose's 
College. 

*11 c. trans. To initiate as qualified. Const, to. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola ix, No man is matriculated to 
the art of life till he has been well tempted 
3 . Her. To record (arms) in an official register. 
1586 Ferne Bias, Genirie rsi It is a part of their office to 
register and matriculate the atintient acts of honor and the 
merits of gentlemen. 1809 J, Home in Naval Chron. XXIV. 
192 The Ensigns Armorial, .are matriculated in the public 
registers of the Lyon Office. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlii, 
Mr. Cuinming of the Lyon Office, .being at that time en- 
gaged in discovering and matriculating the arms of two 
commissaries from North America [etc.]. 

Hence Matri’culating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1631 Donne Serin, lxxxvii. (ed. Alford) IV. 116 A regis- 
tering, a matriculating of their names in the book of the 
profession of the Christian religion. *644 Bulvver Chirol. 
143 This in the sacred language of Scripture is Chirothesia 
. .and is a matriculating gesture. 

Matriculated (matri'khxlrited), ppl. a. [f. 
Matriculate v. + -ed L] Admitted by enrol- 
ment, esp, as a student of a university, etc. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smeci . Wks. 1851 III. 310 My ma- 
triculated confutant. 1771 Act Amending Mile Ways 
Oxford 65 If any matriculated Person or Persons, .shall 
wilfully break, .any of the Lamps [etc.]. 1858 (title) A List 

of the Matriculated Members of the Merchants House of 
Glasgow, 1768-1857. i8gs Athenaeum 9 Nov 6 gj/% It will 
practically have the effect of opening the College associate- 
ship to any matriculated student. 

Matriculation (matriki^lF'-Jon). [f. Matrt- 
culate v. + -AT10N. Cf. It. matrieolazi 'one (matri- 
culatione, Florio 1611), Sp. matriculation.] 

1 . The action of matriculating, or of registering 
among the members of a society, enrolling as a 
soldier, etc. Now chiefly in academic use, formal 
admission into a university or college. Sometimes 
used for matriculation examination. 

1588 Fraunce Landers Log. Ded. ivb, Having once 
knowen the price of an admission, Salting, and Matricula- 
tion, with the interteyning of Freshmenne in the Rhetorrke 
schooles, they returne whence they came. X614 Bp. Hall 
Contempt. O. T. vi it. iii, VIII. 970 Wee have no right of in- 
'herkanee in., the Church of God till we have received the 
sacrament of our matriculation. 1633 D. Rogers Treat. 
Sacrum. I. 71 Baptisine. .is called our Union with Christ,., 
our Matriculation, Cognizance, and Character of Christ. 
1638 Brathwait Barnabees Jrul. n, (1818) 71 Thence to 
Highgate, where 1 viewed., th’ home of matriculation 
Diunk to th’ freshmen of our nation. 1653 in Somers 
Tracts I. 502 No Person . .shall take an Oath upon Ma- 
triculation in either of the Universities. X711 Hearne 
Collect.- ( 0 . H.S.) III. 257 He had 5 s. ..to go towards his 
Matriculation. 1853 ‘C. Bede Verdant Green 1. ii, He’s 
now quite old enough, and prepared enough for matricula- 
tion. x88x Mrs. Craik Little Mother 11. (1882) 43 Papa 
said he must [go out to India] if he failed in his matricula- 
tion. 1900 Oxf. Univ. Cal. 72 These Dues are for each 
quarter of the first four years from Matriculation. 

f b. A certificate of matriculation j = Matri- 
cula. Obs. 

1648 J. Raymond It Mercurio Italico 233 Our Matricula- 
tions wee had from Padua did us much service, 

<3. attrib., in matriculation examination ; matri- 
culation book, a book for the registration of ad- 
missions to a college or other association. 

*6x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. § 99 Those only whose 
names were entred into the Matriculation Booke. *726 
Ayliffe Parergon x6 A Scholar, that is absent from the 
University for five years, . .is. .rased out of the Matricula- 
tion Book. Ibid. 384 He is presum'd to be a Merchant who 
is found enrolled in the Matriculation-Book belonging to 
Merchants. 1853 Assurance Mag . Ill 273 Institute of 
Actuaries. .Matriculation Examination 1832. 

2 . Her. A registration of armorial bearings. 

1810 Naval Chron . XXIV. 192 He has obtained the 

following copy of matriculation from the Lyon Office, 
Edinburgh. 190* Spectator 30 Mar. 46r The doctrine . . 
that the right to bear arms is dependent upon their matri- 
culation in the College of Arms. 

Matriculator (matrrkixn<?it3i). [f. Matricu- 
late v. + -on.] = Matriculant. 

1869 Globe 13 Nov. 7 The matriculators last Michaelmas 
term numbered 529. x888 Q. Rev. CLXVII. 209 At Ox- 

ford the matriculator subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Matriculatory (ir.atri'kizclatari), cl [f. Ma- 
triculate v . : see -ory.] a. Pertaining to the 
matriculation (of students, etc.), b. *■* Matri- 
cular 1 b. 

1884 Athensenm 19 July, We should like to see, .the addi- 
tion of a modern language to the matriculatory subjects. 
*885 Pall Mall G. 15 Jan. 8/1 The increase in the matricu- 
latory contributions. .has to be taken into account, .. The 
portion of the matriculatory contributions not covered by 
the revenue will be met by loan. 

Matriheritage (niritrihe'ritedg). rare. [f. 
L. matr(i)-, mater mother + Heritage.] A pro- 
posed name for the system, existing in certain 
communities, according to which relationship 
through the mother, and not through the father, 
constitutes the title to inheritance. So Matri- 
he'rital a., pertaining to * matriheritage’. 

*886 Sir G, Campbell in Nature 9 Sept. 455/a The best 
specimen., of the matriarchal, or perhaps I should rather 
say matriherital system. Ibid. , The result of observation 
of the Khassyahs has been to separate in my mind the two 
ideas of matri- heritage and polyandry. 

Matrimoi(g)ne, -mone, obs. ff. Matrimony. 
Matrimonial (msetriin denial), a. and sb. [a. 


F. matrimonial (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ad. late 
L. mdtrimonial-is of or pertaining to matrimony, 
f. mdtrimdmum : see Matrimony and -al.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to matrimony. 

£1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1049 The seconde 
love is called matrimonial]. cx6ro Women Saints 67 King 
Ecgfride promised him greate summes, .if he could persuade 
the Queene to vse matrimoniall companie with him. *675-9 
’M.VLGRAVKRss.Sailre 185 He lugged about the matrimonial 
load. *768 Blackstone Comm. ill. 72 Matrimonial causes 
. .are another, .branch of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 1780 
Cowper Table-t. 74 With close fidelity and love unfeigned, 
To keep the matrimonial bond unstained. 1829 Lytton 
Devereux 1. i, He had an exceeding distaste to the matri- 
monial state. 1884 ‘Rita’ My Ld. Conceit vu. ii, The 
matrimonial knot is not an easy one to slip out of. 

*>• fig' 

<*1568 Coverdale Bk. Death xxxix. (1579) *82 To open 
ynto the Lorde, to let him in, and with him to passe foorth 
into his royal and matrimoniall palace of the euerlastyng 
ioyfull kingdome. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 1. ix. 
75 b, To keepe . . an equal poyze of matrymoniall consent and 
agreemente together betweene them [cc. mind and body]. 

2 . Derived from marriage. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron., Hist. Scot. 365/1 The Dolphin 
of France, .did vehementlie request that the crowne (which 
they terme matrimoniall) should be giuen vnto him. *622 
Bacon Hen. VII 4 If he [Henry VII] relied vpon that Title 
[his marriage with Elizabeth of York], he could ..hut., 
haue rather a Matrimoniall then a Regall power, 

3 . Calculated to promote matrimony; inclining 
towards marriage. 

1730 Swift Death 4 Daphne, His matrimonial spirit fled. 
*749 Fielding 7 om Jones x i. iv, She had matrimonial charms 
in great abundance. 

f B. sb. A marriage. Obs. 
c 1475 ParUnay 952 With great ioy made thys matri- 
monial. 

Hence ( nonce-wds .) Matrimonialism, the doc- 
trine of the excellence of matrimony. MatrimO'ni- 
alist, one empowered to celebrate marriages. 

18x1 Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) 1. 174, 1 will hear your 
arguments for matrimonialisni, by which I am now almost 
convinced. 1834 Praser's Mag. IX. 385 Some of those .. 
gentlemen who are hoping. .to exalt their sons and cousins 
. .into a sort of official dignity, as licensed matrimoniaiists. 

Matrimonially (m«trimJ«»*niali), adv. [f. 
Matrimonial + -ly 2 .] 

1. According to the manner or laws of matrimony. 

1606 Marston Fawne Wks. 1856 II 75 The Romans .. 

thought that a woman might mixe her thigh with a stranger 
wantonly, and yet still love her husband matrimonially. 
a 1631 Donne Fifty Serin. (16.-19) 16 How Matrimonially so- 
ever such persons as have maned themselves may pretend 
to love, ..yet. .all that life is but a regulated Adultery. *726 
Ayliffe Parergon 123 He is so matrimonially wedded unto 
his Church, that he cannot quit the same. 1865 Dickens 
Mnt. Fr r. iv, According to the principle which matrimoni- 
ally unites contrasts. 

2 . By right of marriage- 

1880 Muirhead Gains in. § 3 The same may be said of her 
who is matrimonially in Manu of a grandson. 

3 . As regards the state of matrimony. 

x886 Law Times LXXX. 336/2 Both parties actually did 
regard themselves as matrimonially free. 

t Matrimo'nions, a. Obs. [f. Matrimony : 
see -ous.j a. Pertaining to marriage. t». Con- 
ducive to matrimony. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. *851 IV. *75 The miserable 
work that mans ignorance and pusillanimity would make in 
this matrimonious busines. 1837 Lady Granville Lett. 
(1894) II. 224 The green room is matrimonious. 

Hence Matrimo’niously adv., matrimonially. 
*839 Black-zv. Mag. XLVI. 28 When a man is matrimo- 
niously inclined, let him keep his own counsel. 

+ Matrimonize, v. Obs. [f. Matrimony +• 
-Ize, ] trans. To cause to marry. 

*6*z W. Park.es Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 12 It could not matri* 
monize age and youth. 

Matrimony (mge-triinani). Forms : 4 matir- 
moyne, -monye, matrimon, matermoyn(e, ma- 
tremoyne, matermone, xnatrimoyne, -moine, 
Sc. matrimone, 4-5 matrimoigne, 4-6 matry- 
mony, matrimonye, 5 matremony, 6 matry- 
monie, 6-7 matrimonie, 4- matrimony, [a. OF. 
matremoine, -oyne, -oigne, a. L. matrimSni-um 
wedlock, marriage, f. mdir-em mother : see -mony.] 
1 . The rite of marriage ; the action of marrying. 
1303 R. B ru nnr Handl. Synne 11156 The syxte sacrament 
ys matrymony, pere hyt ys do rvTtwusly. 136* Langl, 
P. PI. A. x. 201 Sejxjjen lawe bajz I-loket bat vche mon haue a 
make In Mariage and Matrimoyne I-Medlet to-gedere. 
c *386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2237 Bitwixen hem was maad 
anon the bond, That highte matrimoigne or mariage. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xlviii. 214 (Harl. _ MS.) What tyme that the 
solempnite of the matrimonye is made, holdithe him with 
yow, 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit Women 152 Sen man ferst 
with matrimony 30W menkit in kirk, How haif je fame 
be ?our faith? 1547 Homilies 1. Agst. Swearing 1. (1859) 
75 The saciament of matrimony kmtteth man and wife in 
perpetual love. _ 1548 Cranmer Catech, 70 The fayth and 
promise made ill matrimony. *651 Hobbes Leviath iv. 
xlvii. 383 Teaching that Matrimony is a Sacrament, giveth 
to the Clergy the Judging of the lawfulnesse of Marriages 
1660 R, Coke Power 4 Sub). 78 Matrimony is the act of two 
free persons, .mutually taking one another for husband and 
wife. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xvi, 444 All children born 
before matrimony are bastards by our law. *841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 65 The tie of blood is, to him [an Arab], in 
every respect, stronger than that of matrimony. 196*1 T. M. 
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Lindsay Ch. <5- Ministry in Early Cent. v. 198 In such a 
solemn action as matrimony the blessing of the Church 
should be joined to the Civil contract. 
personified. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 97 Matremony, 
that nobill king, Was grevit. 

Jig. c 1440 Gesta R om. ix. 26 (Harl. MS.), Our lord ihesu 
crist, ..drove matrimony with vs, j>at is to say, when J?at he 
tooke our kynde. 

+ b. A joining in wedlock ; a marriage ; an alli- 
ance by marriage. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclip Set. IVks: III. 348 pel maken many divorsis, 
and many matrimonies, unleveful. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9223 
A manage & matremony hole. 1532 Latimer Let. to Bayn - 
ton in Foxe A. M. (1583) 1751/2, I haue had more busines 
in my little cure since I spake with you, what with sicke 
folkes, and what with matrimonies, then I haue had since I 
came to it. 1535 Cromwell in Merriman Li/e 4 Lett, (1902) 
I. 404 The saide Bisshop of Rome . . ought to approbate and 
confyrme this present matrymonie. 1622 Mabbe tr .Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf. 11.253 That which they doe .. is noother 
thing, then to dissolue a matrimonie, and to openadoore to 
the Deviil. 1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 2 If he were just, 
because he did adorn his Sisters with highest matrimonies 
[etc.], 1737 Whiston Josephus ; Antiq. xx. vii. § 3 He 

forsook at once this matrimony. 

t C. A manner of marrying ; nuptial ceremonial. 
1718 Lady M. W, Montagu Lett, to C'tess Bristol (1887) 
I. 242 What is most extraordinary in their customs, is their 
matrimony. 

f d. The marriage service. Ohs. 

1700 Dryden Sigismonda 1&5 The holy man,. Made haste 
to sanctify the bliss by law ; And muttered fast the matri- 
mony o’er. 1724 Mrs. M. Davys Reformed Coquet 86, I 
doubt not but your Chaplain has the Matrimony by heart; 
but, if not, pray let him con his lesson before he comes. 

2 . The state or condition of being husband and 
•wife ; the relation between married persons. 

C1325 Metr. Horn. 121 Ef Crist paied no ware Of matir- 
moyne \Cavtb. MS. matrimon], .he noht thar [re. til Cana 
Galile] Cumen. C1340 Hamfole Prose Tr. u In assys or 
cause of matremoyne. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi, 219 
Matrimoigne with-oute moillerye is nou^t moche to preyse. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T.t 843 Matrimoyne is leefful assem- 
bly nge of man And of womman. 142a tr. Secret a Secret ., 
Priv. Priv. 1Q2 Matremony is a dingnite ordeyned of god. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 391 Hercules gate a_ son., 
whiche reignede after hym, not geten in trewe matrimony. 
1529 More Snppl. Soitlys Wks. 307/2 Then shall matrimony 
be much better kepte. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. Pref., The 
misinterpreting of the . scripture .. hath chang’d the blessing 
of matrimony not seldom into a familiar and, co-inhabiting 
mischief. 1722 De Foe Retig. Courtsk. 1. iii. (1840) 93 The 
very laws of matrimony forbid it. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. 
i, Nothing in his estimation was less becoming to a wise 
man than matrimony. 

f b. Phrases. To break matrimony : to commit 
adultery. To make matrimony, to join iu wedlock. 
To make to matrimony : to take to wife. Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 235 If pei lacchen syiuer And 
matrimoigne for monye maken & vnmaken. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 9 Takenge thedo3hter of Darius to matri- 
mony. 1526 ’Find ale Matt. v. 32 Whosoever put awaye his 
wyfe .. causeth her to breake matrimony. 1568 Grafton 
Chron, II. 443 Forbiddyng them aboue all thinges the 
brech of Matrimonie, the vse of swearyng [etc.]. 

+ 8. A husband or wife. Ohs. 
c 1620 Fletcher & Mass. Little Fr. Lawyer tv. v, Restore 
my_ Matrimony undefil’d. 1673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode 
a. i, That sign of a husband there, that lazy matrimony. 

+ 4 . (See quot.) Ohs , 

1757 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 41 If these Oxen do not 
weigh this weight, the practice of Matrimony is then intro- 
duced.. .It is weighing the Fore Quarter of aheavy Ox with 
the Hind Quarter of a light Ox, by which conjugated State 
they.. produce the Standard Weight. 

5 . A game played with a full pack of cards and 
resembling Pope Joan. Also, the combination 
of king and queen of trumps in Pope Joan, Matri- 
mony, and other games of cards. (CL Marriage 7.) 

1801 Strutt Sports ty Past. iv. ii. 296 We have also the 
Game of Snake, and the more modern Game of Matrimony, 
With others of the like kind. 1830 R. Hardie Hoyle's Games, 
Pope Joan 82 Matrimony is the king and queen, and Intrigue 
the knave and queen of trumps. Ibid., Matrimony 83 The 
game , , consists of five chances, viz. Matrimony, which is king 
and queen [etc.]. 1837 Dickens- Pickw. yi, When the spinster 
aunt got ‘matrimony’, the young ladies laughed afresh. 
1876 Gaft. Crawley Card Play err Man. 211 Matrimony., 
is played with a full pack of cards. 1887 All Year Round 
5 Feb. 66 There was Matrimony [in Pope Joan].. the win- 
ning of which caused such delightful confusion to the in- 
genuous maid of the period. 

8 . slang and dial. A mixture of two comes- 
tibles or beverages. 

*813 Examiner vs May 3x7/1 That injudicious mixing of 
wines, Which is called matrimony. 188a Qgilvie, Matri- 
mony.. 4. A name given jocularly to raisins and almonds 
mixed, and various other common combinations. 189a 
Marianne North Recollect. Happy Life I. 103 They gave 
us glasses of * matrimony a delicious compound made of 
star-apple sugar and the juice of Seville oranges. 

% tomb . in matrimony cake dial. (cf. 6), a 
round cake consisting of a layer of currants between 
two layers of pastry ; matrimony-vine, a name 
for Lydum barbamm or L. vulgare. 

1866 Treas. Bat., Matrimony-vine. 

Matriotism (m?-triMz’m). nonce-wd. [Al- 
tered from Patriotism, after L. wia/mnother.] Love 
of one’s mother country or of one’s * alma mater’. 

1856 Lowell Lett (1894), I. 3°r, I am delighted with 
your patriotism ‘ Rome, Venice, Cambridge ! ’ 1885 PI. C. 
Beeching ill Academy 14 Feb. 109/2 Though Mr. Lang's 
matriotism is thus divided, he has only one fatherland. 

Matris, obs. form of Matbick. 


Matrisate, v. Obs. rare— 0 . [f. ppl. stem 
of L. matris save , f. mdtr-em mother.] intr, To 
imitate a mother. *727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Matrix (nu'i-triks). FI. matrixes, matrices, 
[a. L. matrix (stem matrlc-), in late L. womb, in 
older Latin pregnant animal, female animal used 
for breeding ; app. f. mater mother, by change of 
the ending into the suffix of fern, agent-nouns. 
Cf. Matriue. 

The L. plural matrices is normally pronounced (matrai's/z), 
but in the industrial sense 4_the prevailing pronunciation is 
(mie'trisiz), prob. from association with the pi. of Matkice.] 

1 . The uterus or womb. Also occas. used for 
Ovary, esp. with reference to oviparous animals. 

1526 T indale Luke ii. 23 Every man chylde that fyrst 
openeth the matrix shalbe called holy to the lorde. 1547 
Boo hue Brev, Health hi. 8 Abhorsion . . maye come by 
veil tositie and lubricite of humours in the matryx. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 272 The partes of the Female are the 
wombe and the rest which by a general name are called 
matrices. 1655 Moufet & Bknnet Health's Improv. (1746) 
202 The Matrix of Beasts.. is but a sinewy ana hard Sub- 
stance. 1726-31 Tindal Rapids Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvn. 
74 note , The women that attended about Queen Mary 
alledged that her Matrix was consumed. 1765 Treat. Dom. 
Pigeons 15 The ovary, crupper matrix of the hen, or female 
bird. 1803 M ed. Jrnl. IX. 57 The matrix . . was uncommonly 
smail, and the right ovarium . . had attached to it small 
excrescences. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol: II. 36 This part . . 
is now a vast matrix of eggs. 1840 Cuviers A nhu. Kingd, 
40 The foetus, immediately after conception, descends, .into 
the matrix. 

2. A place or medium in which something is 
‘bred’, produced, or developed. 

1555 Eden Decades 31 margin, Mountaynes are the 
matrices of golds. Ibid. 141 They founde certaine pearles 
coommynge foorthe of their matreces. *594 Plat Jewell-ho. 

I. 22 That which is yet chalke within the Matrix of the earth. 
1641 French Distill, y. (1651) i6x Untill they., be received 
into certain matrixes in the earth which may make them put 
forth this potentiall saltnesse into act. 1671 J. Webster 
Metaltogr. iii. 46 Framed in their several seminaries, ma- 
trixes, or seed-husks. 1691 Ray Creation n. (1692)82 A con- 
venient Harbor or Matrix to cherish and hatch their Eggs. 
1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. xiii. 230 These Matrixes may 
much conduce to the Maturation and Production of the 
Young. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The earth is the 
matrix wherein seeds sprout ; and marcasites are by many 
considered as the matrixes of metals. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xviii. (1857) 138 The question whether unmixed snow 
can act as a vegetative matrix. 1879 H. George Progr. <5- 
Pov. x. ii. (1881) 453 This is the matrix in which mind un- 
folds. 1880 Bastian Brain 39 This intermediate tissue is . . 
the probable matrix wherein and from which new nerve 
fibres.. are evolved in animals. 

b. A place or point of origin and growth. 

1605 Camden Rent. (1637) 56 The old German tongue, 
which undoubtedly is the matrix and mother of our English. 
1867 Manning Eng. <)■ Christendom 242 The root and matrix 
of the Catholic Church. 1896 Peterson Mag. V I. 263/1 The 
matrix of the anti-war feeling was in New England. 

e. The formative part of an animal organ, e.g. 
the pulp and capsule of the mammalian tooth ; 
the hair-papilla [Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890) ; the ‘ bed ’ 
in which the finger or toe-nails grow. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 351/2 The matrix, or organ by 
which the perfect feather is produced, has the form of an 
elongated cylindrical cone. 1854 Owen Skel. $ ’Teeth in 
Circ. Set., Organ. Hat. I. 280 The matrix of certain teeth 
does not give rise, .to the germ of a second tooth. 1858 H. 
Gray Anat, 545 The part of the cutis beneath the body and 
root of the nail is called the matrix. 

d. Bot. The body on which a fungus or a lichen 
grows. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 39. 54 The nature of the 
communication between the plants and matrix in the para- 
sitic fungi. X874 Cooke Fungi 25 These spores . . deposit 
themselves .. on the surface of the Ireniella and on its 
matrix. 

i" ©* 1 The inward, soft, pithy and spungy part 
of any Tree or Plant’ (Phillips, ed. Kersey, 1706). 

1693 tr. Btancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Matrix,.. Among 
Vegetables it signifies the Marrow or Heart of a Plant. 1704 

J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Matrix of a Tree or Plant, is the 
same with what the Botanists call Cor. 

3. An embedding or enclosing mass; esp. the 
rook -mass surrounding or adhering to things em- 
bedded in the earth, as metal (see Gangue), fossils, 
gems and the like. 

1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 161 Which.. as yet have no 
saline tast, untill they meet with such principles, and be 
received into certain matrixes in the earth. 1756-7 tr, 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 48 In the matrix of an emerald, you 
may see how this gem concretes. 1802 Playfair lllustr, 
Hutton, Theory 78 Some of the species of whinstone are the 
common matrices of agates and chalcedonies. 1871 Trans. 
Amer. Inst. Mining Engtn. I. 95 Their [re, ores] earthy 
portions we designate as their ' matrix ’ or ‘ gangue ’. 1884 
Knowledge 4 Apr. 222/2 The consolidated eruptive mud 
of the mmes was believed by some to be the true matrix 
of the diamond. 

b. Biol. The substance situated between animal 
or vegetable cells. 

180a Med. Jrnl. VIII. 300 Their vascular structure fsc. 
of bones] Ls enveloped in a matrix. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
tr. Sachs' Bot. 54 The matrix which surrounds the grains 
of aleurone in oily seeds is. .always a mixture of oily matter 
and albuminoids. 1881 Mivart Cat 17 The structureless 
substance and fibres form what is called the matrix of the 
tissue. 1890 Cooke Introd. Fresh-w. A Igae 156 The mucous 
matrix containing the families of cells seem? [etc.]. 1806 All- 
butt's Syst. Med, L 115 The intercellular matrix undergoes 
modifications or degenerative changes during inflammation. 


4 . A mould in which something is cast or shaped ; 
in Typ e-founding, a piece of metal (usually copper) 
on which the letter has been stamped in intaglio 
by means of a punch, so that it forms a mould for 
the face of the type ; in Coining \ the stamp and 
‘ bed’ used for striking coins; in Stereotyping , the 
paper squeeze of a form of type, serving as a mould, 
for a type-metal cast. 

1626 tJssiiER Lett. (1686) 343 Hts Matrices of the Oriental 
Tongues are bought by Elzevir the Printer. 1695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 22 These Shells having served 
as Matrices or Moulds to them [sc. fossils]. 1709 Tanner 
3 Oct. in Ballard MSS. IV. 53 They find the want of 
Matrices at their Press. 1832 Babbage Eton, Manuf. xi, 
(ed. 3)74 Each matrix being in fact a piece of copper of the 
same size as the type. 1832 A ct 2 Will l V, c. 34 § 10 Any 
Puncheon, Counter-puncheon, Matrix, Stamp, Die, Pattern 
or Mould in or upon which there shall be made or impressed 
.. the Figure [etc.].. of any of the King’s current Gold or 
Silver Coin. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. ii. ii. 347 
Moulded into form in the double matrix of stone or metal. 
1859 Sala Gas-light 4 - D. ii. 27 His nimble fingers are shap- 
ing out the matrix of a monstrous human face, for a panto- 
mimic mask. 1868 Archceol. Jrnl. XXV. 247 Matrix of the 
seal of William Picard [exhibited], 1870 J. Timbs in Cas- 
sell’s Techn. Educ. t. 27/2 Founding metal types in a matrix 
or mould. 1902 Hodgkin Rariora II. 52 The discovery or 
invention of the leaden matrix, which played., so important 
a part ill very early typography. 

b. Antiq. The bed or hollowed place in a slab 
in which a monumental brass is fixed. 

18 61 Haines Mon. Brasses 1. cxxiii, There is the matrix of 
a brass at Tormarton. 1863 Sir G.G Scott Glean. Westm. 
Abb. (ed. 2) 150 Traces of the matrices of two brass shields. 
1864 Boutell Her. Hist. Pf Pop. xx. 337 Deeply scored with 
the matrices of the lost Brasses. 1890 j. T. Fowler in 
Proc.Soc. Antiq. Ser. n. XIII. 39 The grooves and holes 
for running lead to the rivets are distinctly seen in the 
matrices, 

6. Dentistry. A plate of metal or composition 
to serve as a temporary wall for a cavity of a tooth 
during filling. 

1883 G. Cunningham in Dental Record III. 458 No 
matter whether one or two or even all the walls of the 
cavity are gone, they may be restored by a matrix. Ibid. 
529 Ordinary tinned iron, and also dental alloy, have been 
used for the purpose of matrices, but have been entirely 
discarded by me m favour of platinum. 

6. Math. A rectangular arrangement of quan- 
tities or symbols. 

1858 Cayley in Coll. Math. Papers (1889) II. 475 The 
term matrix might be used in a more general sense, but in 
the present memoir I consider only square and rectangular 
matrices. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXV. 277/2 A matrix has in 
many parts of mathematics a signification apart from its 
evaluation as a determinant, ibid. 278/1 The matrix con- 
sists of n rows and n columns. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as matrix -maker, \ - suffoca- 
tion j matrix tin , vase; matrix-encircled adj. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. in. Furies 566 Such are 
the fruitfull Matrix-suffocation, The Falling-sickness, and 
pale Swouning-passion. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini’s 
Advts.fr. Parnass. iox This Serjeant was son to a Matrix- 
maker. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858! 1 1- 353 This matrix 
vase was made of a very fine bright red day. 1873 C. 
Robinson N. S. Wales 57 Irrespective of vein or matrix tin. 
1890 4 R. Bolorewood ’ Miner’s Right (1899) I 77'' 2 Many a 
quaint fragment, or matrix-encircled nugget,.. was trans- 
ferred . . on that auspicious day. 

Matron (matron). Forms : 4-7 matrone, 5 
inatroun, 6- matron, [a. F. matrone (= Sp., 
Pg., It. matrona ), ad. L. matrona, f. mdtr-em, 
mater mother.] 

1 . A married woman, usually with the accessory 
idea of (moral or social) rank or dignity. 

Roman matron: sometimes referred to as a proverbial 
type of feminine dignity of charac ter or bearing. British 
matron : in recent use, jocularly taken as the representative 
of certai n social prejudices and rigorous notions of conven- 
tional propriety supposed to be characteristic of married 
women of the English upper middle-class. 

c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xxxix. (I Cosine 4 Damyane ) 35 In 
pat cyte wes a matrone, pat of gret gudnes had renon. 
c 1430 Lydg. Mih, Poems (Percy Soc.) 70 O noble matrouns, 
whiche have al suffisaunce Of wommanhede, yowve wittes 
doth up dresse. C1440 Promp. Parv. 330/1 Matrone, eld 
woman, matrona. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 1 20 b, She 
was layed naked in the bride bed, in the presence of diuerse 
noble matrones and Prynces. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 279 
Matrons flong Glories, Ladies and Maids their Scarffes, and 
Handkerchers, Vpon him as he pass'd. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xt. 736 Leucothea.. when Adam and first Matron Eve Had 
ended now their Orisons, 1695 Dryden Parallel Poetry 
Painting Ess. (ed. Kef) II. 129 Neither is there any ex- 
pression in that story, which a Roman matron might not 
read without a blush. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxii, The 
question was, whether my eldest daughter, as heing a matron, 
should not sit above the two young brides. 1802 Wordsw. 
Sailor's Mother , And like a Roman matron's was her mien 
and gait. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam iv. xxi. 7 Virgins 
bright, And matrons with their babes. 1835 Thirlwai,l 
Greece I. 327 A dignity of character, which makes them 
worthy rivals of the Roman mattons. 1867 Trollo re Chron. 
Barset (1869) I. xxiv. 253 She Was fat, heavy, and good- 
looking ;. .a youthful British matron every inch of her. 

II b. in personifications. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 68 So is that honny- 
flowing Matron Eloquence.. disguised, in a Curtizan-like 
painted affectation. 1592 Shaks, Rom. 4- Jut. m, ii. n Come 
ciuill night, Thou sober suted Matron all in blacke. 

e, £,ccl. As , the distinctive title of a married 
female, saint. (Cf. virgin.) 

1519 Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1. 96 In honor of God and the 
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glorious matron Sanct Anne. 1862 Bp. Wordsworth Hymn, 

* Hark, the sound of holy voices ’ ii. Saintly Maiden, godly 
Matron, Widows who have watch’d to prayer. 

2. spec. A married woman considered as having 
expert knowledge in matters of childbirth, preg- 
nancy, etc. ; now only in jury of matrons (see 
Jury 2 f.). f Also, applied in plural to married 
women who render assistance, or friendly offices in 
or after childbirth. 

[So F. matrons ; cf.also mod.L. matrona ‘ midwife ’ (Syd. 
Sac. Lex.).] 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (1495) 198 I he matrones or 
myddewyfes that were come to her for to reeeyve the 
child. 1631 Milton Epit. March. Winchester 23 Once had 
the early Matrons run To greet her of a lovely son. 1650 
Weldon Cri. Jets. I 79 A Jury of grave Matrons ..after 
their inspection gave verdict, she was ( Intacta virgo). 

3. A woman (not, according to present usage, 
necessarily a married woman) who has official charge 
of the domestic arrangements of a public institu- 
tion such as a hospital, school, prison, etc. 

1557 Order of Hospital Is F, ij b, The Matron, in govern- 
inge the wemen and keping the provision of Redds, Sheets, 
Shirts and other committed to her charge. 1706 Phillips, 
Matron. . . Also one of the grave Women that have the Over- 
sight of Children in an Hospital. 1780 Johnson Let. to Dr. 
l-’yse 30 Dec., The matron of the Chartreux is about to 
resign her place. 1791 Bentham Panopt. 1. Postscr. 43 There 
must be a Chaplain, a Surgeon, and a Matron. x8ox Med. 
Jrnl. V. 291 The servants of the Hott.se shall consist of 
a Matron, who shall superintend the domestic concerns; 
three ordinary nurses [etc.]. 1872 Rep. Directors Convict 

Prisons 444 Superannuated. 1 engineer, x matron. 1896 
A llbntt's Cyst. Med. I. 424 This power [of moving pro- 
bationers] should be vested in the matron, herself a trained 
nurse. 

4. attrib. quasi-twjri (pertaining to or character- 
istic of a matron) as matron air , brow, cap , cheek , 
face , form, grace, heart , lip, step, weed, years-, 
(consisting of matrons) as matron-train. 

1836 Caroline B. Southey Poet. Wks. ( 1867) 13 She, with 
♦matron airs, Who gravely lectures her rebellious doll. 
1723 Pope Odyss. 1. 534 When the star of eve with golden 
light Adorn'd the “matron brow of sable night, c 1820 S. 
Rogers Italy US39) 29 Young as she was, she wore the 
♦matron-cap. 1810 Jane Porter Scot. Chiefs 338 Wallace 
pressed her ‘matron cheek to his. 1773 S. J. Pratt Liberal 
Opiu. xxxviii. (1783'. 1 . 223 The dear furrows of her*matron 
face. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 353 Her awful head Rome's 
rev'rend image rear’d, Trembling and sad the *Ma*ron form 
appear’d. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab via. 120 Autumn proudly 
bears her *matron grace. 1779 Rocks of Meitlerie 51 Ye 
piteous sighs, that burst my “matron hearty 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 501 He.. press’d her “Matron lip With k.sses pure. 
1784 Cowper Task iv. 246 With “matron step slow moving. 
1726 Pope Odyss. xxn. 521 The “matron-train with all the 
virgin band Assemble here. 1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 15 
To gem the *matron weeds of night. 18x0 S. Green Re- 
formist II. 7 The wanton wife, whose “matron years aud 
situation should teach her gravity. 

Matron, obs. form of Marten. 

Matronage (m^-traned^). [f. prec. + -age.] 

1. A body of matrons ; matrons collectively. 

1771 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton II. 56 Some sort 

of foundation, under the government of a respectable 
matronage. .would certainly be an institution most devoutly 
to be wished for. 1796 Burke Regie. Pence i. Wks. VIII. 
192 His exemplary Queen, tit the head of the matronage of 
this land. 182s Scott Betrothed xi, The Lady of Hugh de 
Lacy will be one of the foremost among the matronage of 
England, i860 Hook Lives Abps. (1868) I. iii. 477 The 
matronage of England rose up in chaste indignation. 

2. Guaruianship by a matron. 

1771 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton II. 270, I was 
under the matronage of my aunt Marriot. 1774 Westm. 
Mag. II. 257 He should he able finally to place her under 
the safe matronage of his dear wife. 1798 Charlotte Smith 
Yng. Philos. III. 175 If you had thought proper to have 
transmitted your daughter to the protective matronage of 
your truly estimable mother. 1878 Tinsley's Mag. XXIII. 
94 A species of. .picnic, under the matronage of the volatile 
Rosamund. 1878 J. Grant Ld. Hermitage 249 She.. had 
only done so. .under the matronage of the housekeeper. 

3. The state or condition of being a matron. 

1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 165 Underscorings in 

young ladies’ letters [are] a wonder.. to themselves under 
the colder north-light of matronage. 1884 Mrs. F. Miller 
Hi. Murtineau 52 Matronage is a profession in itself. 

Matronal (motional), a. [a. F. matronal 
(Cotgr.)ad. L. mdtronalis, f. matrona-. see Matron 
and -al.] 

L Of, pertaining to, or appropriate to a matron. 
1609 Douland Qrniih. Microl. 36 Others do loue the 
decent, and as it were, matronall carriage of the eight [tone]. 
1619 Sir A. Gorges tr. Bacons De Sap. Vet. 19 Besydes 
(for her matronall chastity) shee was held venerable by 
Antiquity. 1622 Bacon lieu. VII 218 He had heard of the 
Beautie . . of the young Queene of Naples, . . being then 
of Matronall yeates of seuen and twentie. 1777 Johnson 
Let. to_ Mrs. Thrale 19 May, When you are, with matronal 
authority, talking down juvenile hopes. 1822 T, Taylor 
Apnleitts 59, I have always despised matronal embraces. 
*876 Bancroft Ilist. U. S. V. lxvi. 285 Susanna Smith 
Elliott., stepped forth, .in matronal beauty. 

2. Having the characteristics of a matron. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 18 The dialogues 
between the old matronal lady and the young lady. 1847 
Sm baton Builder's Man. 203 Draped matronal figures. 
1849 Clough Amours de Voy. 1. 160 Eager lor battle here 
Stood Vulcan, here matronal Iuno. 

Hence Matronally, adv. rare~~°. 

1727 in Bailf.y vol. II. 

II Matronalia (maedron^tilia). [L. Matron alia, 


neut. pi. of matrondlis : see prec.] A festival in 
honour of Mars celebrated by the Roman matrons. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1869 Lecky Eurof. Mor, 
(1877; I. ii. 301 The Saturnalia and Matronalia. .were the 
most popular holidays in Rome. 

Matronhood (m? tranhud). [f. Matron + 
-hood.] The state or condition of being a matron. 

1836 Mrs. Gore Mrs. Armytage 1. 142 Had not matronhood 
and maternity chanced to recall her to the softer duties of 
her sex. 1868 M. Collins Sweet Anne Page III. 271 A 
very dainty presentment of matronhood. 

Matronisxn (m<?i-trdniz’iu). rare. [f. Matron 
+ -ism.] a. The qualities appropriate to a matron, 
b. Guardianship by a matron. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall Ded., Your Mother, the mirrour 
of allegedly graue matronisme. 1815 Deluca 1. 95, I know 
that in this age female matronism is as serviceable as 
paternal vigilance can be to daughters. 

Matronize (m/'-uSnaiz), v. [f. Matron + 
-not.] 

1. trans. To render matronly. 

1734 Richardson Grandison (17*81) VII. xxxix. 190 She 
will be. matronized now. The Mother must make her a 
Wife. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl ( 1813) II. 
137 Every step taken by him, to lessen the expences of his 
family, arid matronize his wife. 1843 Caroline B. Southey 
Poet. Wks. (1807) 197 Life’s grave duties matronize the bride. 

2. intr. To become or be made a matron. 

1802 H. Martin Helen ofGlenross I. 212, I respect matri- 
mony, and should he sorry not to see you some day matron- 
ized. 1872 M. Collins Tr. Clarice II. xix. 216, I love Isis 
in its maidenhood, before it matronises into Thames. 

3. tram. To act as a matt on to ; to chaperon. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 7 When young ladies 

used to go a sleigh-riding at night. .without being matron- 
ized. 18x8 Miss Ferrier Marriage 1 . 295 Lady Mac- 
laughlan ..wilt matronize you to the play. Ibid., You are 
rather young to matronize yourself yet. 1881 Miss Braddon 
Asph. 11 . 206; I'wish we could have old Spicer in to ma- 
troirise the party. x888 Scribner's Mag. Oct. 455/2 Some 
married cousin had been found to matronize them. 

b. U.S. To preside as a matron over, to act as 
hostess to (a party, etc.). 

1892 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 17 Nov. 8/3 Members of the 
committee will matronize the rooms daily. 1897 Howells 
Landt. Lions Head 204 The lady who was matronizlrig the 
tea recognized him. 

*){ 4. Used humorously for patronize when said 
of a feminine subject. 

1830 Blackm. Mag. XXVIII. 893 Madam, you do not 
matromse— and, sir, you do not patronise — waltzing? 1833 
1 bid. XXXIII. 146 The poetry matronized by fashion is 
sufficiently so-so-ish. 

Hence Ma-tronized ppl. a., Ma'tronizing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

a 1823 Fuseli Aphor., J.ife A Writ. (1831) III. 128 The 
Madonnas of Raffaelle. .are uniformly transcripts, .of some 
favourite face matronized, 1867 Mrs. Wiutnf.y L. Gold- 
tinvaite iv, They were to. .participate. .under her matron- 
izing, in city gayeties. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 283 The 
matronizing of a houseful of hungry school-boys. 1897 
Howells Laudl. Lion's Head 213 They stood before the 
matronizing hostess. 

Matron-like (m^-tranlaik), a. [f. Matron 
+ -like.] Resembling or befitting a matron; 
matronly. Alsoyff. 

1575-83 Abp. Sandys Serin, xvi. 281 The husband shold 
labour to reforme his wife; to.. frame her to discretion, 
sobrietie, al matron-like vertues, & all godlinesse. 1577 
North brooke Dicing (1843) 150 Their daunces were..ma- 
tronelyke, mouing scarce little or nothing in their gestures 
at all. 1642 Howell For. Tran. (Arb.) 17 Whereas Religion 
should go array’d in a grave Matron like habit, they have 
clad her rather like a wanton Courtisane in light dresses. 
1643 Evelyn Diary June, The heads of two matron-like 
servants or old women. 1710 Addison Tatter No. 120 ? 5 
The Front of it was raised on Corinthian Pillars, with all 
the meretricious Ornaments that accompany that Order; 
whereas that of the other was composed of the chaste and 
matron-like Ionic. 

Matronly (m^'tranli), a. [f. Matron + -lyL] 
Like a matron ; characteristic of or suitable to a 
matron. 

1636 Artif Handsom. 72 Painting, polishing, and pruning 
(beyond a matronly comelinesse or gravity), a 1660 Ham- 
mond Serin. Wks. 1684 IV. 564 Noted by all the neighbour- 
hood for an absolute Wife; a grave, solemn, matronly 
Christian. 1754 Richardson Grandison (x8ix> II. v. 86 In 
every matronly lady I have met with a mother: in many 
young ladies,, .sisters 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
26 She was making a handsome matronly cap. x88a Miss 
Braddon Mt. Royal II. x. 212 The figure was a shade 
more matronly. 

Comb. 1818 Lady Morgan Autobtog. (1859) 131 note , 
This mild and matronly-looking lady. 

Hence Ma'tronliness, matronly quality. 

1832 James Pequinillo III. 236 A certain composedness of 
manner and matronliness of dress. 1881 Miss G. M. Craik 
Sydney II. ix. 247 You have a pretty kind of matronliness 
about you. 

Matronly (nv'-tronli), adv. [f. Matron + 
-ly *.] In the manner of a matron. 

1590 Spenser F.Q. 1. x. 8 She . . toward them full matronely 
did pace; 1824 Galt Roth elan 1 . 1. xii. 109 Being, .matronly 
engaged.. in soothing her little orphan to sleep. 

Matronship (nwp-tranjip). [f. Matron + 

-SHIP.] 

1. The personality of a matron. In your , her 
matronship , jocularly used as a title. 

'■ 1391 Lyly Endym. tr. ii, I crye your Matronship mercy. 

*620 Shelton Quin r. HI. xx.xvit. 264 But for her Matron- 
ship, I like it, that ye stir not a Foot. 1718 D’Urfey 


Grecian Heroine in. ii, Is your Matronship grown mad o 
th’ sudden. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xv. 81 Which 
time only can answer to your judicious matronship s 
satisfaction. 

2 . = Matronhood. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 11 The above galaxy.. of staid 
matronship, frisking maidenhood, and sweet romance. 

3. The office of * matron * in a public institution, 
as a hospital, workhouse, or the like. 

c 1843 Dickens Lett. (x88o) III. 43 , 1 can’t state in figures 
. .the number of candidates for the Sanatorium matronship. 
x888 Scott. Leader 5 Oct. 3 Dundee Infirmary Matronship. 

Matronymic (msetirmrmik). [Hybrid f. L. 
nidtr -, mater mother, after Patronymic. Cf. It. 
matronimico .] A. = Metronymic a. 

1874 I. Taylor Etrusc. Res. 224 The Etruscan matronymic 
suffix is occasionally -ho/ instead of -al. 

B. = M ETRON YMIC sb. 

1794 Mrs. Piozzt Synon. II. 45 Men .. were .. named .. 
sometimes by matronymics, as Anson, Nelson, &e._ 1817 
Colebrooke Algebra 30 note, Arjuna, surnamed Part'ha : 
his matronymic from Prtt’ha. 1888 G. de Berneval in Id. 

4- Q. 7 Jan. 14/1 The Spanish custom of appending the 
matronymic. 

b. A metronymic suffix. 

1874 I. Taylor Eirttsc. Res. 223 Aid, a form which way 
exactly represent the sound of the Etruscan matronymic -al. 

So f Matronymical a. (in quot. app. misused in 
the sense of ‘ vernacular 5 ). 

c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 35 [There is] 
a little im ade called Riam, whither on Sunday next after 
Whitsunday resorted the youthes of both sexes.. a day 
known in all the quarters thereabouts by the matronimicall 
name of Riam-mead Sunday. 

Matross (matins). Mil. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
7 matroze, montross, 8-9 mattross. [a. Du. 
matroos sailor (whence G. matrose, Da., bw. ma- 
tros), app. a corruption of F. matelat sailor.] A 
soldier next in rank below the gunner in a train of 
artillery, who acted as a kind of assistant or mate. 

In the U.S. the term was synonymous with, private of 
artillery. 

1639 in Grose Milit. Antiq. (17861 I. 373 Captain of the 
pioneers, Quaiter master, Four conductors of the matrozes, 
Forty matrozes. 1646 in Rushw. Hist. Call. iv. I. 252 To 
execute Martial Law.. upon all Gunners Matrosses and 
Soldiers there in pay. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India if- A- 3® 
There being in pay ..of English and Portuguez, 700. reckon- 
ing the Mon trusses and Gunners. 1745 GentL Mag. 249 
Artillery : Wounded — 1 conductor, 2 serjeants .. 13 ma- 
tt osses. 1787 Kent. Trav. Companion 24 A laboratory, 
where the mattrosses are employed in the composition of 
fireworks and cartridges. 1793 Atari Massachussetts 22 June 
[in force until 1810], Each company of Artillery shall con- 
sist of one Captain, two Lieutenants, ..six Gunners, six 
Bombardiers, . .and thirty two privates or Matrosses. x8oo 
Dukdas in Owen Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 564 Each company 
to have an additional Lieut.- hire worker, and ten addi- 
tional matrosses. 1815 Chron . App. in Ann. Reg. 2x2 
Total of killed and wounded .. xx mattrosses. 1876-7 J. 
Grant Hist. India I. vii. 40/1 The battery was guarded 
..by only fifty sepoys and a few European matrosses. 

Matroun, Matroze, Mabry ee. Matrys, obs. 
ff. Matron, Matross, Matiuoe, Mattress. 

II Matsu (mas'tsw). [Japanese.] An ornamental 
pine, Finns Massoniana, native of China, Japan 
and the Malay Archipelago, and widely cultivated 
for its valuable timber. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1902 in Wehstf.r. _ [1863 A. Murray 
Pines 4- Firs Japan 23 Pinus Massoniana. Wo matsu. 
Japon., i. e. Pinus mas, sive Kura matsu, Le. Pinus nigra.] 
Matt, variant of Mat, Mate a. 

Mattacbene, etc., obs. forms of Matachin. 
Mattadore, obs. form of Matador. 
t Ma’ttagess. Ohs. Also 6 matagasse, 7 
matagesse. [a. southern Fr. matagasse \ a. Pr. 
*matagassa lit. ‘magpie-killer’, f. mata-r to kill 
+ agassa magpie (see Haggess).] A butcher- 
bird, Lanius excubilor. 

1373 Tukberv. F'aulconrie 72 Though the Matagasse be 
a hawke of none accotnpte or price neyther with us in any 
use. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ontith. 85 The Matagesse or 
great Butcherbird. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., The 
word Mnttagess is borrowed from the Savoyards, and signi- 
fies the murdering pye. 

|| Mattamore (m£etamoe-r). Also 7 mata- 
morre, 9 xnatamoro. [a. F. matamore , a. Aral). 
ijtjax matmuref , f. tamara to store up.] A 
subterranean habitation, storehouse, or granary. 

1693 Motteux St. Olon's Morocco 73 Lodging only in 
Matarnorres or Subterraneous places. 1849 Southey's 
Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. n. 473 They leave stones heaped over 
the Mattamores as marks. 1873 Tristram Moab vii. 123 
Several very large domed cisterns or matamoros, which 
have been carefully cemented, 
t Matte 1 . Obs. In the trivial oath By the 
matte, 1 alteration of By the mass. (Cf. Mack sit. -) 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. iv. vii. (Arb.) 75 By the matte 
but I will. Ibid. viii. (Arb.) 77 Come away, by the matte 
she is mankine. 

Matte* (mret). Metallurgy, [a. F. mat tel] An 
impute and unfinished metallic product of the 
. smelting of various ores, esp. those of copper. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 802 Matte is a crude black copper 
reduced, .from sulphur and other heterogeneous subs ances, 
*884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. in. 59/2 This 
ma.te is termed ‘ white metal . 1899 Daily He vs 13 June 

4/4 They ask that Canada shall not impose a duty on nickel 
ore or nickel matte. 
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aitrib. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines # Mining 288 The 
employment of the method for the purpose of matte-smelting 
..is objectionable on the ground that [etc.]. Ibid. 391 They 
are melted in the matte-furnace with rich gold ores. 
Matts, variant of Mate a. Obs., obs. f. Mat£. 
Matted (marted), ppl. a. 1 [f. Mat v.* + -ed 1.] 
Dulled, deprived of lustre or gloss. (See senses of 
the vb.) 

_ 1823 Rutter Fonthill xg Lights glazed with matted glass 
in lozenge lattice. 1865 Price List of 'Joinery 8 Front 
Doors . . glazed with matted glass. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch ft Clockrn. 173 The granular surface formed on watch 
plates and wheels prior to gilding is spoken of indifferently 
as matted or frosted. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 27 June r/3 A fine 
silver-gilt J acobean goblet . . with foliage and cone ornament 
on matted ground. 

Matted (mse-ted) , ppl. a. 2 [f. Mat vJ + -ed 1 .] 

1 . Laid or spread with matting or mats. 

1607 Middleton Fam. Love iv. i. 116 Like a horsekeeper 
in a lady's matted chamber at midnight. 171a Steele 
Sped . No. 429 f 12 He has chosen an Apartment with a 
matted Anti-chamber. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. i, The 
various solicitors., ranged in a line, in a long matted well. 
1883 Stevenson Treas. 2sl. vi, The servant led us down a 
matted passage, 

b. Formed of mats as a covering. 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton viii. (1840) 141 We pitched 
our matted tents. 1841 J. L. Stephens Centr. Atner. II. 
ill 47 The little matted tents of the market-women. 

0. Made of plaited rushes. Of chairs, etc. : 
Rush-bottomed. 

169* Dryden Cleomenes Prol. 6 Who.. print our matted 
seats with, dirty feet, 1720 Lottd. Gaz, No. 5891/4 Tho. 
Smith, Citizen and Turner, of that Branch called a matted 
Chair-maker, is in want of Journeymen., either for Matting, 
Turning, Joining or Carving, in the said matted Chair busi- 
ness.. -Tho. Smith maketh..all sorts of matted Work, and 
fine mimick Walinut-Tree. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman 
xxvi. (1841) I. 266 The ordinary matted chairs. 1777 W. 
DalrYMple Tran. Sp. 4 Port. xv,We find, .matted bottom 
chairs, in their principal rooms. . 1833 Loudon Encycl. Cot- 
tage Archit. § 2145 A child’s chair, .having.. a matted seat. 

2 . Of vegetable growths, also of hair or other 
fibre : Tangled and interlaced, or covered with 
tangle. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 696 The places in their 
Winter, .covered with water, doe grow thicke. and matted 
with abundance of little trees, herbes and plants. i 65 t 
K. W. Conf. Charac., High Constable (i860) 36 His matted 
noddle is so stuff with the windy conceit of nis mastership, 
that [etc.]. 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing xxiv. 
p 19 [He] Teizes his Wooll, by opening all the hard and 
almost matted Knots he finds in it. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Past, iv. 36 Through the Matted Grass the liquid Gold 
shall creep. 1745 Collins Ode Death Col. Boss vii, Her 
matted tresses madly spread, 1749 Warton Tri. Isis 57 
Cam meandering thro’ the matted reeds. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vill, 549 Those matted woods, where birds forget to 
sing. 1832 Lytton Eugene A . 1. vi, The grass sprung up long 
and matted. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1, 1, Half savage as the 
man showed, with no covering on his matted head. 1877 
Black Green Past, xlii, The matted underwood and the 
rank green grass. 

b. In names of plants, as matted pink , thrift. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 558 Then Pincks, specially 

the Matted Pinck, and Cloue Gilly-flower. 1678 Phillips, 
Matted, an Epithete given to Plants when they grow, as if 
they were platted together, as Matted Pink, Matweed, &c. 
1706 London & Wise Retir’d Gardiner I. xxi. 98 Matted 
Pink. x86x Miss Pratt Flower, PL IV. 254 Matted Thrift. 

c. Compressed into the semblance of a mat. 

1825 Greenhouse Comp. I. 168 Loosen the earth and 

matted roots. 1831 Willis Poem Brown University 175 
Tender moss, ana matted forest leaves. 1845 Florist’s 
Jml. 148 The roots are very apt to get matted in the pots. 
1849 Murchison Siltiria xii. 295 Such Lower Coal.. had 
been often transported in large matted masses from the 
mouths of great rivers, 

cL Covered with a dense growth. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 79 By thee the plowshare 
rends the matted plain. r8r8 Keats Endyrn. 1. 151 His eye 
Steadfast upon the matted turf he kept. 1877 Bryant Song 
of Sower iv, The matted sward. 1881 M. Arnold Westm . 
Abbey ii, That new Minster in the matted fen. 
e. Path. 

1897 Allbutt’s Sysl. Med, IV. 121 The ascitic fluid is 
sometimes loculated between the matted intestines. 1899 
Ibid. VI. 10 The matted valves may remain rigidly fixed. 

3 . Enclosed or wrapped in matting. Also with up. 

1758 Gray Let, a Dec. Wks. (1884) II. 388 A wainscot 

Chest of Drawers, matted up. Ibid., If the matted things 
fright you on the same account [rr. the danger of fire], the 
coverings may be taken off, and laid by in some dry place. 
1798 Hull Advertiser 15 Dec. 2/1 For Sale,. .10 tons Riga 
matted flax. x8ii J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 86 
Flax. . , In Matted Bales, _ with thick ropes. *855 Mrs. 
Gaskell North ft S. xxvii, The matted-up currant bushes 
..at the corner of the west-walk 
Hence Ma'ttedly adv. , in a matted manner, 

1894 Du Maurier Trilby I. 87 More greasily, _ mattedly 
unkempt than even a successful pianist has any right to be. 

Mattefelon, obs. form of Matfellon. 
Matter (martai), sbP Forms: 3-4 materie, 
4 matery, 4-5 matiere, mate(e)re, matire, 
-yr(e, 4-6 -ir, 4-7 mater, matier, (5 mateer, 
mattir, 6 mattier, mattar, AV. maiter) , 5- matter. 
[ME. materie, matere, matiere, a. OF. matere, 
matiere (mod.F. matiire), ad. L. materia (also 
materies), building material, timber, hence stuff of 
which a thing is made, subject of discourse or con- 
sideration, also (in philosophical use) ‘ matter ' in 
contradistinction to ‘ mind or to ‘ form \ 


It has been conjectured that L. materia represents a pre- 
historic *dmateria, f. *dmd- (cf. Doric Gr. i'tio-6/r.a-Tos new- 
built) related, to the Indo-germanic root *dem-, *dom • (oc- 
curring, e,g. in L. domus house and .Eng. Timber). The 
primary sense continued to be prominent in late popular 
Latin : cf. Sp. madera , Pg. niadeira wood, and the deriva- 
tive F. merrain timber :-late L. mdteridmen (Lex Salica, 
etc.). The sense-development of the word in Latin was in- 
fluenced by. that of the Gr. vAt], of which it was the accepted 
equivalent in philosophical use.. In the derived senses the 
Latin word has been adopted in all the Rom. langs. : Sp., 
Pg,, It. materia, Roumanian materie .] 

I. In purely physical applications. 

1 . The substance, or the substances collectively, 
out of which a physical object is made or of which 
it consists; constituent material; also, a particular 
kind of substance serving as material. Now only 
with implication of sense 3 or 5. 

1340 Ayenb. 152 pet hi [rc. pe speche] by y-wege ase guode 
moneye., pet is pet hi by of guode matire, ase of good metal 
and of guode sseppe pet is of guode manere y-speke. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 36 If a man were Mad al togedre of o 
matiere Withouten interrupcioun. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
195 b, To assemble matere wlierof myght be made and ede- 
fyed a chyrche. 1540-1 Elyot image Gov. 15 He vsed no 
golde but pure beryl! and christall, and other like mattier 
to drinke in. 1573 G. Harvey Commonpl. Bk. (1884) 25 As 
there is matter of poison to the spider where wuld be matter 
of honi to the bee. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. 
Indies in. xxi. 187 Vpon that coast there rise no vapors, 
sufficient to engender raine for want of matter. 1617 Mory- 
son I tin. 1. 89 The glasse makers of Venice, .have a more 
noble matter, and thereof make much better glasse than we 
can. 1659 Leak Waterwks. 33 The matter of the Summer 
which ought to be of Oak. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 137 
P 13 In all Operas, .where it thunders and lightens, .the 
Matter of the said Lightning is to be of the finest Rosin. 
1728 tr. Newton’s Treat. Syst. World r marg., That the 
matter of the Heavens is fluid. 1848 Mill Pol. Scan. 1. i. 
§ 1 (1876) 15 The matter of the globe is not an inert recipient 
of forms., impressed by human hands. 

+b. Timber, wood. Obs. rare. [A Latinism.] 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. it. 437 Nowe matere is to falle.. 
For pale, or hegge, or hous, or shippe. 
f 2 . A substance used or acted upon in a physical 
operation ; Obs. (merged in 3). 

cxgj$Sc. Leg. Saints xxxii, [lustin') 735 [He gert]. .pare- 
in be done blak pic &..brynstane bla, & vndir it a fyre gert 
ma, til pat mater wes moltyne thyne. c 1386 Chaucer Can. 
Yeom. T. 217 The care and wo That we hadde in our matires 
sublyming. c 1460 Bk. Quintessence 4 pis is pe watri mater 
fro which is drawe oure quinta essencia. 1530 Palscr. 666/2, 
I make the printe of a thyng in any mater or stuffe. 2635 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ili. 54 Electricall bodies drawe 
and attract not without rubbing and stirring vp of the matter 
first. 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 175 As there is different 
Matter or Substance to be Turned, so there is also different 
Ways.. to be used in Turning each different Matter. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 11. 85 They beat_ this Stuff 
with one hand, .stooping at every blow, and nothing but the 
flat side of the Club hits the matter. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) VII. 772/1 [Glass], He takes up a small ball of matter, 
which sticks to the end of the tube by constantly turning it. 

3 . In wider sense: Used as a vague designation 
for any physical substance not definitely particu- 
larized, e.g. applied in Physiology to the fluids of 
the body, excrementitious products, etc. Often 
with qualifying adj., as in colouring, extractive, 
faecal, etc. matter. 

Grey matter, white matter (ot the brain) : see the adjs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg, 03 Cankre . . comet? of a wounde 
yuel heelid, to whom comep a malancolient mater rotid. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies 111. xxv. 196 
Ther are places in th’ earth, whose vertue is to draw 
vaporous matter, and to convert it into water. i6o8 Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 725 There is no part of the Frog so niedi- 
. cinable as is the bloud, called also the matter or the juyee, 
and the humor of the Frog. 1664 Evelyn Sylva i. 16 Oaks 
bear also a knur, full of a Cottony matter. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) X. 684/2 The earthy and stony substances in 
which these metallic matters are inveloped. 18x3 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Ckem,{ 1814) 18 Animal matters are the soonest 
destroyed by the Operation of air, heat and light. Vege- 
table substances yield more slowly. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 737 Mix these matters in a large iron or 
copper pan. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. yi. School Salerno, To 
report if any confectionarius Mingles his drugs with matters 
various. 1891 Law TimesKCll. 94/ 1 Milk which on analysis 
proved to be deficient in fatty matter to the extent of 33 per 
cent. 189 j Allbutt's Syst. Med, III. 794 An obstruction to 
the passage of matter along the intestines. 1890 Ibid. VIII, 
730 Hyperidrosis. .soaking the boots and stockings with a 
stinking matter. 

4 . spec. ( = corrupt matter.') Purulent discharge, 
pus. [So F. matiire.] 

[c x/gsaLanfranc's Cirurg 52 Poudre of minifies . .castip to 
pe wounde pe corrupt mater pat is in pe place pat is brusid.J 
c 1420 St. Etheldreda in Horstm. Altengl. Leg, (i88x) 293 
A gret swellyng abou3t my throte per is,. .Were hit ybroke 
& be mater ongt y-renne,. .To my body, .myche eysse hit 
wolde do. i486 Bk. St. Albans evij, Kutt theys botches 
with an knyfe and let owte the mater of theym. 1523 
Fitzhkrb. Husb. G 5 b, A glaunder, whan it brealteth, is 
lyke matter. 1641 French Distill, vi. (1651) 191 It. .expells 
the matter of a carbuncle by sweat. 1722 Land. Gaz. No. 
6045/8 The Matter taken on a Person who has had the 
Small Pox by Inoculation, 1885 W. Roberts Pract. Treat. 
Urinary Dis. (ed. 4) in. v, She began to pass considerable 
quantities of what she considered ‘matter 7 with the urine. 

5 . Physical or corporeal substance in general (of 
which the chemical elements and their compounds 
are the separate kinds), contradistinguished from 
immaterial or incorporeal substance (spirit, soul, 
mind), and from qualities, actions, or conditions. 


a 1626 Bacon New Ail, ( 1900 ) 24 Wee maintaine a Trade, 
not for Gold. .Nor any other Commodity of Matter. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 11. iv. 307 Metaphysic mater.. without 
the least physic extension or mater. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. iv. x. § 10 Matter,. . by its own strength, cannot pro- 
duce in itself so much as motion. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 
ii. 40 Matter and Motion cannot think, a 1721 Keill Man- 
pertius' Diss. (1734) 6 In order, .for the former to_be in aequi- 
librio with the latter, it would be necessary for it to contain 
a greater quantity of Matter; it ought to be longer. 1759 
Johnson Rasselas xlvii, Matter is inert, senseless, and life- 
less. 1802 Paley Nat. TheoL xxiv. (1819) 397 The essential 
superiority of spirit over matter. 1846 Sir W. Hamilton 
Reids Wks. 935 Mind and matter exist for us only as they 
are known by us. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 271 All our 
applications of mathematics are applications of our ideas of 
space to matter. 1885 Watson & Burbury Electr. <$• Magn. 
I. 46 Let there be at O a particle of matter of mass m, 

fb. Subtile matter [tr. materia subiilis] : the 
name given by Descaites to a fluid which he 
supposed to fill the whole of space. Obs. 

1717 Prior A Imam, 55 Deny Des-cart his subtil matter, 
You leave him neither fire nor water. 

II. Metaph., Logic, etc. : contrasted with form. 

6. Philos. In Aristotelian and scholastic use ; 
That component of the essence of any thing or 
being which has bare existence, but which requires 
the addition of a particular ‘ form’ (see Form sb. 4 a) 
to constitute the thing or being as determinately 
existent. Also + matter subject : see Subject a. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. v. pr. iv. (Morris) 164 pe wit cam- 
prehendip fro wip outen furpe pe figure of he body of pe 
man hat is establissed in he matere subiect [L. in snbjecta 
material.. But the ymaginacioun comprehendith only the 
figure with owte the matere. 138. Wycuf Set. Wks. III. 
257 Matere, and forme, and ende of her graunt, c 1383 
Chaucer L. G. W. 1582 As matier apetitith forme alwey. 
1398TREVISA Barth. DeP . R. x. ii. (14951372 Matere is neuer 
seen wythout fourme. 1413 [see Form sb. 4 a]. 1561 T. 
Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer hi. (1577) O iij b, It is the 
opinion of most wise men that man is likened to the Forme, 
the woman to the Mattier. 1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. 
Acad. 1. 162 Aristotle saith, that nature in one respect 
is said to be the first and chiefe matter subject of every 
thing that hath being. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 46 It 
is that will., that keepes a comely decorum in observing the 
time, the place, the matter subject, tne object, and every 
singular circumstance. 1625 N. Carfenter Geog. Del. 1. 1. 
(1635) 7 The principles whereof the Spheare is compo:ed 
are two ; viz. Matter, and Forme. 1634 Canne Neccss. Separ. 
(1849) 197 Piscator affirms 1 The matter of a particular 
church to be a company of believers 1651 Hobbes (title) 
Leviathan, or the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Common- 
wealth. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Aristotle makes three 
principles, matter, form, and privation. 1845 Stoddart in 
Encycl. Metrop. 1 . 5/1 By th ft form . . of language . . we mean 
its signification : by the matter of language we mean the 
sound of words in speech [etc.]. 

fb. The result of the first creative fiat was 
often viewed by the scholastics as consisting in the 
production of matter without form. Hence Bacon 
speaks of ‘ the matter ’as equivalent to ‘ Chaos’. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 348 pe mater first per of he mad, pat es 
be elementis to sai fiat first scapless al samen lay. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xxxii. 9 He sayd..& pai ere made, pat 
is, pat ere fourmyd of vn I'ourmyd matere. 1625 Bacon Ess , 
Truth (Arb.) 500 First he breathed Light vpon the Face of 
the Matter or Chaos. 

e. first matter ( = L. materia prima , Gr. i) 
npuirt] vhrj) : cf. the quota. 

1619 Purchas Microcosm, lviii. 564 Vncreated Chaos, or 
Hyla, or first Matter. 1667 M t lton P.L.v. 47 One first matter 
all, Indu’d with various forms, various degrees Of substance. 
a 1687 H. More App. to De Philos. Cabbal. viii. (1713) 183 
That Hyle or first Matter is mere Possibility of Being, ac- 
cording to Aristotle. 

ftg. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xl. (1739) 60 Though 
the Saxons were in name our first matter. 

d. In Kantian and subsequent use, applied to 
that element of knowledge that is supplied by 
sensation, regarded apart from the ‘form’ which 
it receives from the categories of the understanding. 

1838 tr. Kant's Critick of Pure Reason 90 Experience, 
which contains two very dissimilar elements, namely, a 
Matter for cognition arising out of the senses, and a certain 
Form to order it, arising from the internal source of pure 
intuition and thought. 

7 . Theal. (Sacraments are said to have matter 
and form : see Form sb. 4 b.) 

c 1315 Shoreham Poems i. 366 Ich mot of pis sacrement }ou 
telle pe materie. Ibid. 1170 pe matyre of pis sacrement Hys 
rygt |ie oylle allone. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , With 
what thyng, or what matter they dyd Baptise the childe. 
a 1600 Hooker Eccl, Pol. vi. iv, § 3 Surely to admit the matter 
as a part, and not to admit the form, hath small congruity 
with reason. 1883 Cath. Diet. (1897) 812/2 The Scotists, who 
make absolution both the form and matter of Penance. 

8 . Logic. The particular content of a proposition 
or syllogism as distinguished from its form. 

.1697 [see Material a. 2]. 1827 Whately Elevi. Logic iu 
ii. § 3 (ed. 2) 81, 82 ‘AH islands (or some islands) are sur- 
rounded by water must be true, because the matter is 
necessary:.. again, ‘some islands are fertile ‘some are riot 
fertile \ are both true, because it is Contingent Matter. 1855 
Abp. Thomson Laws Th. Introd. 19 The matter of any 
representation is that part of it which with reference to 
any given law is non-formal. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 149 In 
respect to their Matter, both the Premises and the Conclusion 
may be false. 

III. Material of thought, speech, or action. 

9 . Material for expression ; something to say ; 
fact or thought as material for a writing orspeech. 
Also matter subject : see Subject a. 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 93 Mater fynd large and brade ? pof ' 
rimes fele of bir be made, Qua-sa will of hyr fayrnes spell, 
Find he sal inogh to tell. 1340 Ayenb. 118 Ous be-houeJ> to 
spekene mid greatereuerence of zuo he3e matiere ase of l e 
zeuen holy yefpesofpe holygost.. c 1450 Holland Houlate 
35, I haue mekle matir in metir to gloss Of ane nothin 
sentence. 1343 Leland N.-Y. Gift in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
(1721I I. App. cxviii. 331 , 1 have matter at plenty already pre- 
pared to this purpose, that is to say, to wryte an hystory. 1586 
T. B. La Primaitd.Fr. Acad. 1.28 We will intreat of the 
passions of the soule, as of our chiefe matter subject. i6co 
Shaks. A. V. L. 11. i. 68 , 1 loue to copehlm in these sullen fits, 
For then he’s full of matter. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. I. iv. 

§ 3 Here therefore, is the first distemper of learning, when men 
studie words and not matter. _ 1611 Bible fob xxxii. 18 For 
I am full of matter, the spirit within me constraineth me. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt Balzac's Lett I. 43 , 1 will here conclude, 
rather out of discretion than for want of matter. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 455 The mean Matter which my 
Theme affords, To embellish with Magnificence of Words. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 150 P 8 Whether they have Matter 
to talk of or not 1878 Huxley Physiogr. Pref. 6 A clear 
line of demarcation, both as to matter and method. 

+ 10. The subject of a book or discourse; a 
theme, topic, subject of exposition. 06s. 

ri33o R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 321 Turne we tille our 
matere, & on our gest to hie. C1330 Art it. <5- Merl. 663 
(Kolbing) A 1 hou, y no may nou3t tellen, ywis, Mi matery 
wer to long, a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 4 The matere 
of this boke is crist & his spouse. _ c 1450 Merlin xxvii. 
503 But now repeireth the tale to his mater that he hath 
lefte for to telle this thinge. a 1368 Ascham Scholem. 1. 
(Arb.) 86 But to my matter, as 1 began. 1389 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie (Arb ) 161 It behooueth the maker or Poet to 
follow the nature of his subiect, that is if his matter he high 
and loftie that the stile he so to. 1390 Spenser F. Q. m. iv. 

3 Thee, 0 Queene ! the matter of my song. 16*3 A. Gill 
Sacr. Philos. Pref., Raimund de Sabunde though his writ- 
ings he easie and quicke, yet his matiers are scattered. 1704 
Prior Let. Despreaux 54 How hard is it for me To make 
my matter and my verse agree 1 
11. The substance of a book, speech, or the like ; 
that which a spoken or written composition con- 
tains in respect of the facts or ideas expressed ; 
often as opposed to the form of words (‘ manner ’) 
in which the subject is presented. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame it. 353 Hard langage and hard 
matere Is encombrous for to here. 1592 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 11. (1623) 62 This invective seemeth to have been over- 
sharpe in the matter but not in manner. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 

# ful. in. ii. 83 Was euer booke containing such vile matter 
So fairely bound? 1641 J. Jackson True Evang . T. 1, $ 
This Text.. is rich as the High Priests pectoral' both for 
words and matter. 169s Dryden Parall. Poetry <J- Paiut- 
z«£-Ess.(ed.K.er)II. 123 Though ! cannot much commend the 
style, I must needs say, there is somewhat in the matter. 
1741 Watts lmprov. Mind iv. Wks. (1813) 34 If the matter 
of a book he really valuable and deserving. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. xi. 150 It is immaterial with respect to the 
essence of a libel, whether the matter of it he true or false. 
1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames Pref., The importance of 
the Work.. can only be appreciated by a. .Review of the 
various matter it contains. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 
I-Ie was always serious in meaning and laborious in matter. 
1883 Nature 19 Mar. 453/1 When we look from the manner 
to the matter of his speech, we are unable to bestow such, 
unqualified praise. 

+ b. Sense, substance (as opposed to nonsense 
or trifling). Obs, 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 344 , 1 was borne to speake 
all mirth, and no matter. 1603 — Learrv. vi. 178 O matter, 
and impertinency mixt, Reason in Madnesse. 

+ c. There is ( a ) matter in it : some importance 
attaches to it. Obs. 

1349 Latimer 4 thSerm. hef. Edw. VI (Arb.) no If Salo- 
mon sayd it, there is a_ matter in it. 1604 Shaks. Oth, m. 
iv. 339 There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. 161X — 
Wint. T. iv iv. 874 To him will I present them, there may 
he matter in it. 

+ 12. That with which a science, art, law, etc. 
has to do; that which belongs to a subject of 
study ; the subject-matter of a study. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28868 We find. ,j>at almus, Es +e best 
biginging Of alle penances. .And for j> er mater es gode to 
knau, of almus sal i for-j>er drau. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 403 pis Seneca . . hadde . . greet knowleche of 
pynges, and wel nyh al matir of study [L. omnem studiorum 
niateriam] of witte and of sciens. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
89 Of Arsmitique the matiere Is that of which a man mai 
here, What Algorisme in nombre amonteth. £1391 Chaucer 
Astrol. 11. § 4Natheles, theise ben obseruauncez of iudicial 
matiere & rytes of paiens, in which my spirit ne hath no 
feith. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 149 The matter of all 
armes.ris seuered into the same three parts that the Em- 
hleme is. 1594. Hooker Eccl Pol, 1, xv. § 3 The subject or 
matter of laws in general is thus far forth constant : which 
matter is that for the ordering whereof laws were instituted. 
13. Ground, reason, or cause for doing or being 
something; + a. Followed by an inf. or clause , 
or simply. Often qualified by an adj., as good, 
much, little. To seek matter : to seek a pretext or 
occasion. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 136 He [jc. +e milde herte] ne wille nenne zuo 
kuead,. .pet he ne can drase materiegod uor to herie. C1375 
Cursor M. 20080 (Fairf.) pai me do alle pis shame, wip-oute 
mater here I blame. 1375 Barbour Bruce in. 301 He . . 
fenjeit to mak bettir cher, Then he had matir to, be fer. 
CMooDestr. Troy 2089 Thow ges matir to men mony day 
after, fforto speke of pi spede. c 1450 Burgh Secrees 22 36 He 
wyl redily Seeke mateer, And soone consente to thyn de- 
struccioun._ 1332 Cromwell in Merriman Life Sf Lett. (1902) 
I. 347 So his high pleasure is that ye shall do if ye see good 
matier to here it. 1573 Satir, Poems Reform, xli. 81 ?it hes 
‘how mater for to murne, 1604 E. G[ri mstone] D’ Acosta’s 
Nist, Indies n. x. 103 Having . . shewed, that the burning 


Zone is much subiect vnto raine, it appears that there is 
matter in it, to temper the violence of the heat. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. hi. iii. 38 What is the matter. That . . I am so dis- 
honourd, that [etc.]. *630 B. Jonson Magn. Lady 111. iv, 

I have done the part of a friend . . In furnishing your fear 
with matter first, If you have any j or, if you dare fight, 
To. . comfort your resolution. 1644 Milton Divorce 11. iii. 

38 This is the matter why Interpreters, .will not consent it 
to be a true story. 

1). Const for, of Now only : What occasions or 
is fitted to occasion some specified feeling : chiefly 
predicative. 

C1420 Ploughmans Prayer in Foxe A. Sf M. (1583) 400/1 
Here is much matter of sorow, to see [etc.]. _ 1509 Fisher 
Wks, (1876) 305 Yf she had contynued in this worlde, she 
sholde dayiy liaue herde & sene mater and cause of sorowe. 
2623 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 512 Neither can he, that 
mindeth hut his own Businesse, findemucb matter for Enuy. 
1667 Milton P. L, ix. 951 Matter of scorne, not to be given 
the Foe. 1712 M. Henry Daily Comm. God Wks. 1855 I. 
iii. 235 Whenever we go to bed, we shall not want matter 
for praise, if we did not want a heart. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
World Pref, 22 Making it a sufficient matter for his con- 
tempt of any man, that he had served in the navy. 1819 
Scott Ivanhoe i, Mynheer Calf. . is Saxon when he requires 
tendance, and takes a Norman name when he becomes mat- 
ter of enjoyment. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xiii, The acqui- 
sition of which has been, to me, matter of great sorrow. 
1865-6 Tennyson ‘ I stood on a Tower,' in Gd. Words IX. 
144 Science enough and exploring .. Matter enough for 
deploring, But aught that is worth the knowing ?_ 1884 
Manch. Exam. 17 June 5/2 The annual migration of 
the Viceroy to Simla is an old matter of complaint. 1896 
A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad 1 , ’Tis sure small matter 
for wonder If sorrow is with one still, 
c. with attributive sb. prefixed. 

1676 W. Allen Addr. Nonconf. 121 Theyare prayer matter, 
and thanksgiving matter. 

+ 14. Means of doing something. Obs. 

1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 265 They perceiued a kinde of 
courtlyMaiestie in the mindeof their host, though he wanted 
matter to shew it in his house. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent, xv, 89 In all the benefites which wee haue receined 
of God we must consider in what taking wee had bene if wee 
had gone without them : and wee shall haue matter good 
store wheiewith to doe that if we are not wilfully blinde. 

+ 15. Material cause; element or elements of 
which something consists or out of which it is 
developed. Obs. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid vit. ii. 184 Vnitie is as it were 
the very matter of number. 1581 J Bell H addon s A nsw. 
Osor. 258 Voyde of all matter of probability. 1607-12 Bacon 
Ess., Of Seditions (Arb.) 398 Let vs.. speake of the Ma- 
terials, and the causes, and the remedyes. The matter of 
seditions is of two kindes, Much povertye and much discon- 
tent. <2x619 Fotherby Atheom, it. x. § 3 (1622) 304 His 
vncompounded simplicity is the true matter of his Vnitie. 
1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 208 To know the nature 
and powers of the human voice, is in fact to know the matter 
or common subject of language. 1823 Bentham Ration, R e- 
ward 237 There are many things which may constitute part 
of the matter of wealth, which, when taken separately or in 
small quantities, would hardly be called wealth. 

Id. In vague sense, nearly equivalent to * things 
* something ’ ; esp. with qualifying words (adj. or 
sb. prefixed, or of with sb. following), things or 
something of a specified kind, involving or related 
to a specified thing. 

1449 Rolls of Par It. M, 148/2 It is mater of Parlement 
longyng to the Kynges Highnesse. 1386 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary n. (1625) 26 The first [Letter] whereof shall be for 
matter of unkiridnesse. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. \ 1. vii. § 2 
That in matter of fact there is some credite to be giuen to the 
testimony of man, but not in matter of opinion and iudge- 
ment, 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 365 The King of France 
hauing any occasion to write for matter of Graunt. 1601 B. 
Jonson Poetasterv, i, I haue Matter of danger, and state, 
to impart to Caisar. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ii § 11 The 
Chronicle . . red before Ahassuerus . . contained matter of 
affaires. 1631 G. W, tr. Cowells Just. 198 This is rather 
matter of fact then of Law. 166a Jer. Taylor Ductor 
Dubit. 111. v. Rule iv heading , The Fathers power does not 
extend to matter of Religion. 1788 G. White Selborne v. 
This must have been matter of mere accident. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xiii, I have matter for thy private ear. 1873 
M. Arnold Lit. § Dogma ( 1876) 388 Certainly in the Gos- 
pels there is plenty of matter to call out our feelings. _ X884 
Manch. Exam. 29 May 4/7 That it is eminently desirable 
to attain this end is not now matter of dispute. 

b. spec, in Law. Something which is to be tried 
or proved ; statements or allegations which come 
under the consideration of the court. Matter in 
deed, matter of record, nude matter (see quots.). 

*332 St. German Doctor Stud. n. liv. 138 It is nat alleged 
in the Indytement by matter in dede that he had suche 
weapon. 1607 Cowel Interpr. s.v., Mater indeede seemeth 
to be nothing else, but a truth to he proued, though not by 
any Record: and mater of Record, is that which may be 
proued by some Record. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., 
Nude Matter , is a naked Allegation of a thing done, to be 
prov’d only by Witnesses, ana not by a Record, or other 
Specialty in Writing under Seal. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl., 
Foreign Matter, in law, is matter triable in another 
county ; or matter done in another county. *766 Bi.ack- 
stone Comm. II. 344 Assurances by matter of record are 
such as do not entirely depend on the act or consent of the 
parties themselves. 1797 Encycl. Brit. ted. 3) IX. 4x3/2 He 
may plead the general issue, and give the special matter in 
evidence. 1833 Stocqueler Mi lit. Encycl., Matter, , , 
in reference to court-martials, .the specific charges which 
are brought against a prisoner, and to which the president 
and members must strictly confine themselves. 

+ c. Matter in deed, also (? orig.) by matter in 
deed ', in point of fact, as a matter of fact ; truly, 
really. Matter in fact : a matter of fact. Obs. 


15. . New Notbroune Mayd 144 in Hazl. E. P.P. HI- 7 
Matter in dede, My sydesdyde blede For man. 1530 Palsgr. 
833/1 By matter in dede, par effet. 1333 tr Erasmus 
Expos. Comm. Crede 78 The lewes do graunte . that lesus 
was crucified verye matter in dede 1621 Elsing Debates 
Ho. Lords (Camden) ri3 The question whether this cause 
had a sufficient hearinge, or noe, which is matter in facte. 

17. a. Things printed or written ; often with 
qualification, e.g .printed, manuscript , type written 
matter. In Printing applied iethn. to (a) the 
body of a printed work, as distinguished from the 
titles, headings, etc.; in newspapers, the general 
contents as distinguished from the advertisements; 
f) type set up ; (e) manuscript prepared for 
printing, * copy 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc.. Printing xx ii. a s He Sets the 
Title of the Chapter or Section in a ..different Character 
than his Matter is Set in., ibid, xxiii, The like mark he 
makes in Matter and Margin if two Letters are Transpos'd, 
Ibid. 386 Open Matter. Full of Breaks and Whites. 1824 
J. Johnson Typogr. II. xviii 588 A new mode in the ar- 
rangement of the matter. 1838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I 106 
We have printed half the matter. 1873 [see live matier. 
Live a. 8 ]. 1886-94 Spencer Autobiog. I. xxxiii. 312 

Matter which has been revised in manuscript, and again 
revised in proof. 1887, x8go [see Face v. 8 c], 

b. ( Postal ) matter', whatever maybe sent bypost. 
x8gx Century Diet. s.v. First-class, First-class matter, in 
the postal system of the United States matter which is in 
writing, or sealed against inspection. Ibid. s.v. Second - 
class, Second class matter, . mail matter consisting of news- 
papers and other periodical publications. Ibid, s.v Third- 
class. 1896 Strand Mag. 338/2 [Letters and other] postal 
matter, such as hook parcels, post-caids, newspapers, circu- 
lars, telegrams, etc 

18. Idiomatic phrases, a. It makes no matter , 
later it is (occas. \ skills') no matter— it is of no con- 
sequence or importance ; now often with ellipsis of 
the vb., No matter , also What matter . .? Often 
with dependent clause or an interrogative pronoun 
or adv. used ellipt. + (It is) no matter for : there is 
no importance attaching to, (the thing in question) 
does not matter. Also with mixed constr. + It is 
not a (one) farthing matter. 

1478 [see Make v 1 25]. 153. Tindale Expos. Matt, v-vii. 

(? 1550) 6x What mater maketh it. yf i speake wordes whych 
I vnderstand not? C1550 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 14 
N To the church, I trust, ye wyll be ohedyent. AT f. No 
mater to yow whether I he so or no. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 128 My behauiour hathe not deserued, any 
such doggEhe dealing: but makes it any great matter? 
1591 Shaks, Two Gent. m. i. 334 Sp Itim, she doth talke 
in her sleepe. La. It's no matter fot that, so shee sleepe not 
in her talke. Ibid. 11, vii. 66 No matter whos displeas’d, 
when you are gone. 1609 Dekker Guls Horne-bk. v ii. 33 
How course soeuer the stuffe be, tis no matter so it hold 
fashion. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 45 No great matter 
where. 1670 in Cosins Corr. (Surtees) 11. 231 It skills no 
matter what Neile's atturney said to you. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 39 So be we get into the way, what’s matter 
which way we get in ? 1693 Congreve Old Bath, iv, xv, 
Bell. My patch, my patch. List.. .No matter for your patch, 
1712-13 Swift frnl. to Stella 3 Mar, Tis not a farthing 
matter her death, I think, a 1774 Goldsm. Sum. Exp. 
Philos. (1776) I. 351 But no matter for the tides in the moon ; 
it is very well if they have satisfactorily explained the tides 
upon earth. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xix. 
169 * He has lost the key of the trunk . . ‘ ' No matter ; we can 
break it open 1862 Spencer First Princ. 1. iii- §21 (1875) 
66 After no matter how great a progress in the colligation 
of facts. 1873 Jowett Plato\td. a) I. x8 But what matter 
..from whom 1 heard this? 

b. + To make much (no) matter of : to make 
much (nothing) of (obs.). To make a matter : to 
make a fuss or to-do. 

a 1586 Montgomerie Misc. Poemsiu. 19 For men of merit 
sho [sc. Fortune] no mater maks. a 1649 Winthrop New 
Engl. (1853) I. 175 Much matter was made of this. 1893 
Stevenson Catnona 82 Because you said a word too much 
in a friend's ear ..to make such a matter ! 

IV. A thing, affair, concern ; corresponding to 
L. res, which it is often employed to render. 

18. An event, circumstance, fact, question, state 
or course of things, etc. which, may be an object of 
consideration or practical concern; a subject, affair, 
business. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 270 Of Jfis tike materie ich spec muchel 
beruppe. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 836 Lo, goode men, 
aflieand eek a frere Woln falle in every dtssche and matiere, 
1411 Rolls of Par It, III. 650/1 He knoweth wel that in the 
matier on h yin surmetted by the sayd Bille, he ne hath 
noght born hym as he sholde_ hav doon. c 1430 Merlin vii. 
114, 1 praye yow,. . that ye will me counseile in this matere. 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. Ded, A 2, To judge by 
matters past, what shalbe the consequent, and end of things 
to come. r6ir Bible Acts xix, 39 But if yee enquire any 
thing concerning other matters, it shalbe determined in a 
lawful! assembly. 1623 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 499 One 
of the later Schoole of the Gtecians examineth the matter, 
and is at a stand [etc.]. 1710 Swift frnl. to Stella 12 Oct., 
He., then falls on his sword; and, to make the matter sure, 
at the same time discharges a pistol through his own head. 
1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. A. Seas 73 Upon this we 
dropt the Matter, and began to discourse concerning the 
Provisions. 1768 Sterne Sent, fourn. {1778) 1 . 1 They order, 
said I, this matter better in France. xSoa Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. xiii. 105 The brewer cut the matter short, 
by saying, he had not time to argue. *842 Borrow Bible in 
Spain xxviii, To mend the matter, the hostess was a most 
intolerable scold and shrew. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) 
I. ii. 154 In default of help from Rome, he would lay the 
matter before parliament 1883 Manch. Exam. 24 Get. 4/6 
One of the leading matters under consideration was the 
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report of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 1887 E. Stuart 
In 'His Grasp iii. 33, I tried to lead tile conversation to per- 
sonal matters. ■ 

t>. with possessive (or equivalent) : An affair or 
business specially belonging to some person or 
persons ; (one’s) cause, concern, or affair. ? 06s. 

In later use app. only collect, plural, 
c 1350 Will. Paler ne 6:3, I wold meng al ml mater 3if I 
mist for schame. C1386 Chaucer Melib. 1*775. 2331 W<e 
putten..al our matere and cause al hoolly in your goode 
wil. c 141a Hoccleve De Reg. Print. 1794 Lordeshan for to 
doneSomych for hem-self, hat my mateere Outofhir mynde 
slippith away soone. C1460 Fortescue Abs. $ Dim. Mon. 
xv. (1SS5) 145 Thai were so occupied with thairowne maters, 
and with the maters off thair kynne, . . hat tbai entendet but 
litle . . to he kynges maters. 1303 H awes Examp, Pert. xit. 
234 By me your mater shall be well sped. 1530 Palsgr. 
473/2 If thou se my lerned counsayle in Westmynster hall, 
call upon them to remember my mater agaynst Bulkyn 
[Fr. won graces con! re Bulkyn], a 1368 Ascham Scholem. 1. 
(Arb.) 83Though, for their priuate matters they can follow, 
fawne.nnd flatter noble Personages. 1612 Brekewood 
$ R dig. x v. 157 You maysee them, .in Possevins book of.the 
matter., of Moscovia. 1623 Bacon Ess , Envy (Arb.) 512 To 
know much of other Mens Matters, a 1637 VUnic. Psalm xx i . 2 
Lord, in thystrength theKingsalljoy;. -To hisminde Thow 
makst his maters goe. *837 T. Hook jack Bragv, Take my 
advice, Jack,. . try them both. Manage your matters well- 
lead them both on. 1837 Borrow Rom. Rye xi. 74 Let the 
matters of my sister and Jasper Petulengro alone, brother. 

c. pi. (without article or qualification) : Events, 
affairs, circumstances, etc., understood to refer to 
a particular occasion, but not further specified. 

1570 Sir H. Sidney Let. in Life of Sir P. Carew (1837) 
241 Thomond matters have gone verie leisurelie on. 7398 
Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 79 If matters grow to yonr likings. 
<11649 Winthrop New Eng. (1853) !. 369 At Providence 
matters went after the old manner. 1671 Milton S. A. 
1348 Matters now are strain’d Up to the highth, whether 
to bold or break. 1699 T, Brown in R. L'Esirange's 
Erasmus Colloq. (1723) 390, I will take a proper occasion 
to discourse matters with your Husband. _ 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) IV. 52, I will bring you to her 
as a stranger, and so you may bring matters about. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 351 This seems to be carrying 
matters too far. t868 Pall Mall G. 9 Dec. 10 Matters 
are very different in France. 1879 Cassells Techn. Ednc. 
IV. 235/2 A state of matters which .. was . . attended with 
heavy loss to this country. 

d. In plural sometimes used vaguely of concrete 
things. ? Obs. 

1709 Hearne Collect. CO. H. S.) IT. 291 Which MS'-, he 
has been pleas'd to give to the writer of these matters. 
1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 207 That we did 
not want great Matters, only barely enough to support 
Life. 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot of Qual. (i8oy) IV. 50 After 
a short.repast of some small matters. 18*4 Scott St. Ro- 
nan's ii, She [the landlady] retired after these acts of hospi- 
tality, and left the stranger to enjoy in quiet the excellent 
matters which she had placed before him. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv, Grey v. iv, Cups, bails, an firings, and other mysterious- 
looking matters, which generally accompany aconjuror. 

20. contextually. A subject of contention, dispute, 
litigation, or the like. More explicitly mailer in 
dispute, question, f variance, f difference. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus t 65 Thilke luge is wys, that 
sone understondeth a matere j>, r. matiere] and iuggeth by 
leyser. 1390 Gower Conflil. i8r Non withinne the cite 
In destorbance of unite Dome ones moeven a matiere. 
1462 Cal. Anc . Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 314 Hit isgrawnt. .that 
hit be lawful! to determe all maner materis and make lawes. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xvtu. i. 726 And qtiarels and 
maters thow hast now a dayes for lad yes and gentil wymmen 
more than euer thou were wonte to haue. 1532 Cromwell 
in Merriman Life % Lett, (1902) I. 348 Touching a certen 
matier in varyaunce betwixt thexecutours of Sir William 
Spencer disceasyd and my ladye spencer. 1333 Coverdale 
Dent. xvii. 8 Yf a matter be to harde for the in iudgment 
betwixte bloude and bloude. 1397 Bacon Coalers Gd, ff 
Emil (Arb.) 140 If the matter should be tryed by duell be- 
tweene two Champions. 1774 [see Difference sb. 3]. 1774 
Burke Sp.> Amer. Taxation Sel. Wks. 1. 147 Not being 
troubled with too anxious a zeal for any matter in question. 
1823 [see Dispute sb. 1 b], 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Patton 
Carcw viii, They rarely met without crossing swords on 
one matter if not another. 

f to. Phr. To make a mailer io (a person), to pick 
a quarrel with. To have a matter with or against , 
to have a quarrel with. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 6tS, I make a mater to one, I pycke a quarell 
to him. .1 make no mater to hym,/« ne luy demands runs. 
1338 Coverdale Judg. xti 2, 1 and my people hadagreate 
matter with y children of Ammon. 1611 Bible Acts xix. 
38 If Demetrius, and the craftesmen. .haue a matter against 
any man, the law is open, 

21. With qualification (attribute, or of and sb.) : 
A thing, affair, subject, etc., of the kind denoted, 
by or pertaining to the thing denoted by the 
qualification. 

For the illustration of such phrases as galley, halfpenny, 
hanging, laughing y massing, money matter, see the first 
element. See also Matter of course, Matter of fact. 

£ 14*5 Wyntoun Chron. i. xvii. {MS. Cott) heading, pe 
fyrst materis ofmawraentry pat cierkis callis ydolatry. 1308 
Dunbar Tua Mariii Wentcn 122 Euer ymagynyng in 
mynd materis of evill. 1309 Fisher Funeral Sente. Ctess 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 292 She dvde translate dyuers 
maters of deuocyon out of Frensshe into Englysshe. 1549 
Latimer 5th Serm. bef. Edtw. VI (Arb.) 149 It is taken 
for a laughynge matter, *590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
Bed. 4 b, All their ancient orders and proceedings in mat- 
ters Milttarie. *398 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. L a, I will make 
a Star-Chamber matter of it. *6 55 Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. 73 
Matters of faith. .are so plainly setled by the Scriptures, 
that {etc.]. 1678 VVanlby Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 99. 468/1 


Mens Consciences are not to be forced in matters of Reli- 
gion. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xevili], 31 She knows but 
matters of the bouse, And he, he knows a thousand things. 
1900 Daily News 22 Oct. 3/4 The campaign is nearly over 
—as a field matter it is fully at an end. 

1). A matter of : a circumstance which involves 
or brings into play . . ; a ‘ case 'of. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Find. (1827) V. 179 
When once we steer a haii ‘s-breadth out of the sphere of 
every day’s practice, evetything is a matter of cross and 
pile. 1823 J. liAococK Dorn. Amusem. 51 As a matter of 
economy, it is suggested [etc.]. 1843 Grove Corr, Phys. 

Forces 11346) 35' This, however, must he taken merely as a 
matter of opinion. 1849 James Woodman ix, This is a 
matter of hie and death. i863 W. K. Clifford Menial 
Development Lect. &, Ess. (1879) l 104 The power of 
citation is not a matter of static ability .it is a matter of 
habits and desires. 

22. Used, like thing, as an indeterminate sb. to 
which to attach an epithet. Also in phrases like it 
is no such matter , another matter. 

£1384 Chaucer H. Fame 111. 427 But hit a ful confuse 
matere Were al the gestes for to hete. 14.. Lydg. I sop. 
(2up.) 48 in matyrs pat touche poetry. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 301 Instinct is a great matier. cx 600 
— Bonn. Ixxxvii. 14 In slecpe a King, but waking no such 
matter. 1610— Temp. n. i. 88 What impossible matter 
wil he make easy next ? xoxx Bible Ps. xxxv. 20 They de- 
uise deceitful! matters against them that are quiet in the land. 
1692 Ray Disc. (17321 Piet. 9, I had taken noticeof five 
matters of ancient tradition. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 
1874 I. 153 It cannot in any wise be an indifferent matter, 
whether we obey or disobey those commands. 1828 Miss 
Miiford in L’Estrange Life 11870; ll. 249 if actresses are 
bad, no manager can help it ; but to take pains to turn a 
bad woman into an actress isanotber matter. 1842 Brown- 
ing Waring i. iv, Tr urn's a weighty matter. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess tv- 438 Who desire you more Than ..dying 
lips, With many thousand matters left to do, The breath of 
life. 1876 Black Madcap V. xvii, The pronunciation of the 
word allegro is not a matter of very grave moment. 

+ b. All is a mailer : it is all the same. Obs. 
1589 Puttenham Poesie ii. xfi. [xiii.] (Arb.) 127 Whether 
we make the common readers to laugh or to lowre, all is a 
matter. 1682 N. O. Soileau's Lntrin 11. 118 Let me sob, 
roar, or swoon, ’tis all a matter To marble- hearted John. 

•f c. {Any, some, no) great matter : (something, 
nothing) considerable. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (Cattley) (K. 0.1, It is no great 
matter. 1622 Bacon lien. VII 120 It did shew manifestly 
vnto the World, that hee [Perkin] was some Great matter, 
c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) 1 1. 554 This.. may seem to 
be no great matter at first sight. 1717 Berkeley jfrnl. 
Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 528 We saw an armoury which 
seemed no great matter, 

cl. for that matter'. — ‘ for the matter of that ’ 
(see 25 e). 

1673 Dryden btarr. a-la-Mode in. Ii. 47 Pal a. But who 
told you I was here ? . . Rho, 0, for that matter, we had in- 
telligence. 1693 Congreve Old Bach. iv. xxii, No, no, for 
that matter, when she and 1 part, she'll carry her separate 
maintenance about her. 1898 Times 10 Jan. 13/3 The 
..shivering drivers.. who (like every one else, for that mat- 
ter) had to lie out in it [the rain] without tents. 

23. a. With qualifying adj., usually small'. A 
(certain) quantity or amount {of). ? Obs. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <y Commix). 265 [He] sold them 
their iiberties for a small matter. Ibid. 271 It is thought 
that the Empire receiveth every way above seven millions, 
which is a great matter. 165a N eedham tr. S Aden's Mare 
CL 472 At first an easie matter was demanded by the King 
of Denmark, and now more exacted than they can possibly 
bear. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkeveuot's Trav. 71 They can 
live upon a small matter; and provided they have Ricetetc.J. 
1 Z I * W. -Rogers Voy. (1718) 33 It produces a small matter 
of Indico. 1723 Land. Gaz. No. 6152/3 One sorrei Horse 
Colt,.. with a small matter of White in his Face. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones tv. v, I., sent a small matter to his 
wife. 1760-73 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) III. 114 My 
son here has been of some little matter of use to you. Ibid. 
IV. 26 You wifi, oblige us by.. taking some little matter of 
supper with us. 

b. A small matier , occas. a matter , used advb. 
= Somewhat, slightly. Obs. or arch. 

Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 133 Very large quantities 
°/ Timber, .may be had, though some small matter dearer 
than in Norway. 1700 Congreve Way of World in. xv, 
I have thought to tarry a small matter in town to learn 
somewhat of your lingo. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 275 
Open them a small matter wider, or shut them a small 
matter closer. 17B8 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 4 
The socket and spindle being a small matter taper. 1834 
Landok Exam , Shahs. Wks. 1853 II. 267/1 Carnaby did 
quail a matter at these words. 

24. A matier of', used to qualify a numeral, in* 
dicatictg that it is not to be taken as literally exact 
Also rarely matter of If obs.), the matter of. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. (1635) I. 193 The French that came 
over with Her Majesty ..are all casheer'd this week, about 
a matter ofsixscore, wherof the Bishop of Mende was one. 
1632 Gaule Mogastrom, 360 [He] lets him have a great 
chal of it For a matter of a shilling. *653 Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav, xl 34 Accompanied with a matter of seven hundred 
men. 1771 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 7 July, He had 
had, as he phrased it, a matter of four wives. T829 Landor 
Intag. Coma. Wks. 1853 I. 378 Hither have I been riding of 
matter of thirteen miles. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pres. 11. i, 
Lackland . . boarded once, for the matter of a fortnight, in 
St. Edmundsbury Convent 186* Borrow Wales lxxxiii. 
(1901! 258 * Is It long since your honour was in Durham 
county ? A good long time. A matter of forty years 

25. The matter (in various idiomatic uses). 

t a. That which is contemplated, intended, or 
desired. To the matter', to the point, relevant(ly) ; 


= L. ad rent. From the matter : irrelevant(ly). 
Much about the matter : not iar irom the point. Obs. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleutane's Comm. 30 a, Thou aunswerest 
Luther, more unreverently, then it becommeth thee, and not 
suflicientlye to the matter. 1597 Bacon Ess., Discourse 
(Arb.) 22 To vse too many circumstances ere one t ome to the 
matter is wearisome. i6tt Shaks. Cjmb. v. v. 169. 1626 

Bacon Sytva § 326 To helps the Matter, the AKhyuiists 
call in.. many Vanities, out of Astrolog e. 1658 Rowland 
tr. Moufet's Cheat. Ins. 951 It shall noi.be from the matter 
to tax in brief the madness of the ancient Gentiles. 1669 
St UR, my Mariner’s Mag. v. xii. 55 If yon take 5 parts Lead, 
and one part Slone, it will conre very near the matter, 31694 
Tilloison Serm. (1714) I, 12 He grants it [se. the deluge] 
to have coine so near the matter, that but very few escap’d. 
1725 Bailey F.rasm. Colloq. (1733' 483 You're much about 
the Matter [L. hand vniltvw alert as a scope]. 

b. The circumstance or state of things which 
actually involves or concerns some person or thing, 
esp. one which calls lor remedy or explanation; 
chiefly in What is the matter l and similar ex- 
pressions. Phr. (colloq.) What is the matter 
■with . • ? = \Vhat ails, troubles, or is amiss with . .? 
hence {jocular) What is the objection to, What is 
theie to complain of in . . ? 

1469 P lampion Corr. (Camden) 23 Maister Rochif asked 
him what the matter was, if I might have any ease. 1533 
Coverdale Ecclus. xxii. 8 Whan he hath tolde his tayle, he 
sayeth : what is the matter ? 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's C omm . 
323 b. No man knew what the matter was. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. 11. iii. 163 What is the matter heere ? 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. I. vil § 15 Alexander happed to say: Doe you thinke 
these men would haue come frum so farre to complaine, ex- 
cept they had lust cause of gviefe? and Cassander answeved, 
Yea, that was the matter, because they thought they should 
not be disprooued. 1682 N. O. Soileau's Lntrin 111. 6 The 
Canto tells you, what'sthe matter. 1713 Swift Cadi-nvs <5- Va- 
nessa, Why she likes him, admire not at her ; She loves herself, 
and that's the matter. 1715 De Foe Pam. Instruct. 1. iv. 
(184 j J 1. 88, 1 beseech what is the matter with you. 1802 Spirit 
Publ. jrnls. (1803; VI. 8 What’s the matter with the peace? 
1833 Hr. Martineau Three Ages ii. 75 The children., 
amused themselves as If nothing was the matter. 1837 [see 
LegjA i]. 1847-9 Helps Friends in C. it. (1851) 5 There was 
something the matter with the old man. 1885 ‘ F. Anstey’ 
’dinted Venus 69 ‘What's the matter?’ ‘Nothing is the 
matter, Matilda', he said. 

t e. On or upon the matter (also upon the whole 
m.): takingthe thing asa whole, speaking generally; 
for all practical purposes, practically speaking. Obs. 

c 1560 Misogonvs in. i. 192 (Brandi), Pounder matter, well, 
if she should not knowt, who showlde knowe ? 1612 Bacon 
Ess., Deformity (Arb.) 254 So that vpon the whole matter 
[ed. 1625 vpontlie matter], in a great wit, deformity is an 
aduantage to rising. 1639 Fuller Holy War it. xxxvii. 
(1640) 93 That Christians are not bound to keep faith with 
idolaters, the worshippers ofafalse god, as the Egyptian Ca- 
liph was on the matter. 1679 Moxon Meek. Exerc, 120 The 
Rules they both work by are upon the matter the same, in 
Sawing, Mortessing,..&c. 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 79 This 
is upon the matter a Pension paid under a more decent name 
to the most considerable Men of the Country. 1691 South 
Serm. 11823) H 188 Upon the whole matter it is absurd to 
think that conscience can be kept In order without frequent 
examination, a 17x0 Bp. Bull Serm. xviii. Wks. 1827 I. 
439 He is upon the matter sure of a long life. 

d. Phr. In the matter of (= law Latin in re) : 
in relation to, with regard to ; chiefly in Law. 

1790 Ambler Chancery Rep. 78 In the Matter of Annesley, 
a Lunatic. 1834 Adolphus & Ellis 1 K. B. Rep. 843 
In the Matter of Elmyand Sawyer. 1876 Law Rep.,Prob. 
Div, I. 423 In the Matter of the Petition of Sheehy. 1881 
Saintsbury Drydenxv, He[Dryden] had ‘ seen manyothers *, 
as an admirable Gallicism has it, in the matter of attacks. 
1882 Times 30 June 5 In the matter of Egypt,, .the German 
Chancellor will leave them to act as they like. 1904 Stan- 
dard 29 Nov. 9/7 In the Matter of an Arbitration between 
the Manchester Carriage and Tramways Company (Claim- 
ants) v. The Swinton and Pendlebury Urban District Council 
(Purchasing Authority). 

e. for the matter of that', as far as that goes. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. (1783) 24 For the matter of that, 

we eau afford it well enough as it is. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
xxi,‘ Consider, my dear’, cries the husband, ‘she is a gentle- 
woman ’. . . ‘ As for the matter of that returned the hostess] 
1 gentle or simple, out she shall pack with a sussarara 

26. atirib. and Comb,, as matter-hating, - moulded 
-woven acljs. ; f matter-bear (see quot.). 

X612 S. Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 11 7 The matter-beare, 
Is a generall part of a Furnace which beereth and holdeth 
the substances of the Raw-matters. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. xc[i]v, In matter-moulded forms of speech. 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia viii, 98 Facts, objects, are but phantoms 
matter-woven, 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1. 17 The 
matter-bating principles of this school, 
t Ma’tter, sb:- Obs. Also 7 matteyer. [f. Mat 
sbf -t- -ER i.J A mat-maker. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 613/38 Storiator, a mattere. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ti. Ixvii. (1869) lot Whan b us 
hadde seid me Jje mattere [F. natier] who he was. x6ix 
Cotcr., Nattier, a Matter; or maker of mats. 16x4 Acc. 
Revels at Court (Shaks. Soc. 1842) p. xliv, To Richard An- 
sell Matteyer to his Ma l r..for his paines and chardges in 
nayling downe the greene clothe in the Banquetting House 
. .for the Maske. 

Matter (mse'tai), V, Also 6 mattre, matier; 
[f. Matter r<M] 

1. intr. To discharge matter or pus; to suppurate. 

1530 Palsgr. 633/2 Whan thynke you that your byle wyll 
matter? 1344 Phaer Bk. Chiidr. (1553) S ivh, The .. skin 
of an adder, .boiled in oile . . is also good for an eare that 
mattereth. *658 A. Fox Surg. Guide in. iv. 227 Every wound 
mattereth, and desiretb to make a separation of that which 
is destroyed. 1736 Ainsworth Lat, Diet,, Supfuro, . . to 
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matter, to suppurate. [1875-86 Elwokthy IV. So in. Gloss., 
Mattery , to discharge pus.) 

-j- b. To exude in the form of matter or pus. 

1635 Quarles Embl. 1. xii. 49 Earth’s milk's a ripen’d core 
That drops from her disease, that matters from her sore. 

2. To be of importance; to signify: chiefly in 
interrogative and negative sentences. (Freq. im- 
personal with dependent clause.) Const, to ; also 
{poet, rare) with dative. 

1581 Savile Tacitus , Hist. iv.(i6iah6i Sosianus & Sagitta 
were men vile & of no account, neither mattered tt where 
they liued. <11617 Bavne Lett. (1634) 6S What those are 
who are not under our houshold gouernment. matteieth not 
to our discredit. 1633 Hall Qccas Mcdit. (1851) 78 It 
matters not, O God, how I am vexed here below, a while. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 252 r t What matters it what she 
says to you? 1817 Southey Wat Tyler 1 i. Poet. Wks. II. 
25 What matters me who wears the crown of France ? 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxvi, We haven't spent any to matter. 
1846 Landor /mag Conv. 1 . 156 Nor does it matter a straw 
whether we use the double e instead of etc in sweet. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens I. iv. i. 175 His pretext mattered little. 
1878 Tennyson The Revenge xi, We die — does it matter 
when? 1884 Law Rep. 26 Ctianc. Div. 128 It mattered 
nothing to them whether the other Corporators were eight 
or a thousand. 1885 *F. Anstey Tinted Venus 181 ‘It 
matters not’, she said, calmly. 

3. With a negative: To be concerned about, 
care for, regard, heed, mind. (Sometimes with 
dependent clause.) Obs. exc. dial, in the sense: 
To approve of, like. 

1649 Blith Eng. lmprov. hnpr. (1653) <36 Let his Land be 
fit for one, or fit for another use, he matters it not. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. xi. 37, I matter not what careless abases 
there may be put upon a word. 1720 Humourist Ded. 13 
They matter it not of a straw. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones u. 
vi, If it had been out of doors I had not mattered it so much. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qnal. (1809) 1 . 26 He did not 
matter cold, nor hunger, nor what he eat.nor what he drank. 
1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title I. 215 Oh 1 as 
to your fine speeches, M iss, I matter not them a straw. 189a 
M. C. F. Morris Yorksh. Folk-Talk 89 If a workman does 
not take kindly to his occupation, he would say that be did 
not matter it much. 

b. absol- or intr. To care, mind. ? Obs. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc . 43 Let it somewhat fall short 
or exceed that number they matter not. 4713 in G. Sheldon 
Hist. Deerfield. Mass. (18951 L 35 ° if he would not marry 
them they matter'd not. 1729 Walkden Diary (1866) 80, 

I mattered not if we exchanged, so he took my box, and 
1 his. 

+ 4. To arrange the subject-matter of. nonce-use. 
1548 Geste Pr. Masse Ded., Whiche I can neytiier word, 
matier, ne reason accordynglye, and so [etc.]. 

t Ma’tterative, a, Obs. Also 7 mattrative. 
[irreg. f. Matter jvM or v. + -ative, with re- 
collection of maturaiwe . ] Characterized by the 
presence of matter or pus. 

1639 T. de Gray Compl. Norsem. 40 The corruption which 
the horse venteth : if that mattrative stuffe be green [etc.]. 
1727 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Fever , His Eyes are so 
swell 'd that he cannot easily open 'em for matterative Stuff. 
Ibid. s.v. Wen, [Wens] being as to the outward part, Flesh, 
but toward the Root, matterative. 

f Ma ttered, ct. Obs. rare. [f. Matter sbd + 
-ED -, after med.L. mdteriatusi] 

1. Metaph. = Materiated. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 57 A mattered effect, or 
effect of the matter, is euery thing made of some matter. 
1654 2 . Coke Logick 159 From the common matter put or 
taken away. . . to put or take away the mattered, . . is a con- 
tingent inference ; as, In Germany is much wood, therefore 
they have many ships. 

2. Containing matter or pus. 

1590 Barrough Meth. Physick v. vt. (1639) 278 A mattered 
tumour is more safely opened with a knife then with burn- 
ing medicines. 

Matterful (martaiful), a. [f. Matter sbX + 
-EUL.} Of a book, an author, or the like: Full 
of * matter ’ or substance. 

1819 Lamb Lett. x. To Wordsworth 97 From thence I 
turned to Vincent Bourne ; what a sweet, unpretending, 
pretty-manner’d, matterful Creature. 1873 Miss Broughton 
Nancy 1 . 147 In sweet and matterful verse. 1887 hat. Rev. 
3 Sept. 337 The cheap little collection.. called the ‘Biblio- 
theque utile', seldom admits numbers which are not ‘mat* 
terful and factful as some singular people say. 

Hence Masterfulness. 

1883-4 G rosa rt Nashe's Wks. I. Introd. 45 One is struck 
with their terseness and matterfulness. 

+ Ma ttering, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Matter v. 
+ -ihgI.J 

1. The formation of matter or pus, suppuration. 

1528 Paynell Salerne's Regint. X iiij, Nothynge is better to 

heale matterynge at the eares, than the ieuse of wylowe 
leaues._ 1631 WtDDOWES Nat. Pkilos. 55 Extraordinary 
mattering is, when . . the humors or parts themselves are 
made full of corrupt matter. 1749 B rack en Farriery (ed. 6) 
xxx. 258 Mattering of the Yard, .in Stoned Horses is often 
no other than a Gonorrhoea Simplex. 

2. Caring, minding. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. I, 35 The Cloth 
as it were, should always be laid in a fine Garden, without 
mattering to see what passes in the open Fields. 

t Ma ttering, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Matter v. + 
-1NG Forming or discharging matter, purulent. 

1561 Hollybush Plain. A path. 20 Scabbes, .. mattering 
sores, .. and the canker, 1589 Rider Bill. Schal. s.v., A mat- 
tering, or running sore. 

t Mairterish, a. Obs. [f. Matter sbl + -ish,] 
Of the nature of, full of, forming, or discharging pus. 
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S580 Blundevhae Curing Horses Dis. 59 Akind of Scab., 
winch is full of fretting matterish water. 1673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 74 The Matterish clouts that are wrapt about 
[the sore]. 1725 Atkinson in Phil. Trans. XXX III. 341 
There had been discharg'd a smalt Quantity of matterish 
Substance. 

Matterless (mserisales.), a. [f. Matter sbJ 

+ -LESS.} 

I. Having no matter ; not embodied in matter ; 
immaterial. Now rare. 

1548 Geste Pr Masse Bv,The broken bread. .is material 
& not mattierles 1602) Davies (Heief.i Minim in mod um 
(Grosart) 20/1 Who being immateriall, cannot change, (For 
that’s immutable thats matterlesse). <11849 H. Coleridge 
Ess. (1851) I. 56 He cannot live upon matterless forms. 1890 
J. H. Stirling Gifford Led. xv. 304 A matterless form 
would vanish. 

+ 2. Without materials. Obs. rare—' 1 . 

14.. Ptlgr. Sonde , No more men maye glosen withouten 
text than bylde materles. 

+ 3. Devoid of ‘ matter ’ , sense, or meaning. Obs . 
1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus To Rdr,, With multiplication 
of matterless words. <11637 B. Jonson LI or.-. Art P. 460 
All fine noise Of verse meure-matter-iesse, 1767 Mrs. S. 
Pennington Lett. III. 37 Some dissipation is necessary for 
you, and therefore, my matterless lines may have their use. 

4. Immaterial, of no concern or importance. 
Chiefly dial. 

<21650 May Old Couple it. (1658) to ’Tis matterless in 
goodness who excels : He that hath coyn, hath all perfec- 
tions else. 1875 Manley 4 CorrinfiiamGloss.s.v It’smatter- 
less which waay you tak’ th’ waiter, 1889 A rchaeoL Aeliitna 
(N.S.)XIII. 2S_oltbeing matterless whether a saint is incor- 
ruptible or, as in the case of Bede, corrupted. 

b. Applied to persons : Of no consequence ; in- 
competent, shiftless, helpless, dial. 

1794 Hutchinson Hist. Cumbld I. 225 note, Mr. Robinson 
. .a simple matterless body. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
Matterne, obs. form of Marten. 

Matter Of course. Something which is to 
be expected as following the natural course or order 
of things. 

1739 [see Course sb, 36 a]. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. xiL 

(1866) 27 Having as a matter of course sold my cloak-bag. 
1878 S. Walpole Hist. Engl. II. 525 Protestants guilty of 
killing Roman Catholics were acquitted, as a matter of 
course, by Protestant juries. 1884 Manch. Exam. 22 May 
5/2 It was a matter of course that France should retain the 
territory she had conquered. 

b. aftrib. or as adj. (written with hyphens), 
raiely as predicative adj. : Occurring or following 
as a matter of course ; to be expected. Freq. of 
persons or their mode of action : Taking tilings as 
a matter of course. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Radge Tin, The cool matter-of-course 
manner of this reply. 1854 Lowell Jrnl. Italy Pr. Wks. 
189a I. 129 A sudden change in the scenery, like those that 
seem so matter-of-course m dreams. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. xxx, I won’t have that sort of matter-of- 
course acquiescence. 1865 Mozley Mirac. v. 100 The belief 
in it is so necessary and so matter-of-course an act in us, that 
[etc.]. 1892 W. S. Gilbert Foggcrty's Fairy 190 , 1 said some 
matter-of-course words to the effect [etc.]. 

Hence Matter-of-cou rseness nonce-wd. 

1890 Temple Bar Sept. 78 A naturalness, a matter-of- 
courneness that admitted of no questioning. 

Matter of fact (maedsrsvfiwkt), sb. and a. 
[See Matter sb. 1 16 , 21 and Fact sb. 6 .] 

A. sb. a. Law. That portion of a subject of 
judicial inquiry which is concerned with the truth 
or falsehood of alleged facts; a particular question 
or issue that is of this nature : opposed to matier 
of law. b. What pertains to the sphere of fact as 
opposed to opinion, probability, or inference ; also, 
something which is of the nature of : a fact. Phrases, 
As a matter of fact, in matter of fact : in point of 
: fact, really. 

1581 E. Campion in Confer. 11. (1584) Mb, He speaketh of 
a matter of fact. 1594 Hooker Ecct. Pol. II. vit. § 2 If it be 
admitted that in matter of fact there is some credits to be 
giuen to the testimonie of man, hut not in matter of opinion 
and Judgement. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, r. iv. § 9 It is 
either a beteefe of Historie (as the Lawyers speeke, matter 
of fact :) or else of matter of art and opinion. r6zx Elsing 
Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 112 The House to consider of 
the matter of facte. r66r Evelyn Diary 1 Oct., He then 
commanded me to draw up the matter of fact happening at 
the bloudy encounter. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. iv. xvi. 
(1695) 380 Some particular Existence, or, as it is usually 
termed, matter of fact, which falling under Observation, is 
capahle of humane Testimony. 1709 Addison 7 Vr?AxNo, 122 
p 1 It is true in Matter of Fact, I was present at the in- 
genious Entertainment. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
Did. II. xxxiii. 9 The Story was really true Matter of Fact. 
X730 A. Gordon Maffei's Auipkiih. 289 The Matter of Fact 
is, that.. the two Gates. .will undoubtedly be found wider. 
1739 Hume Hum. Nat. l. iii. § 7 (1888) 94 All reasonings 
from causes or effects terminate m conclusions, concerning 
matter of fact; that is, concerning the existence of objects 
or of their qualities. 1776 — My own Life, This is a matter 
of fact which is easily cleared and ascertained. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 1x9, 1 have strictly adhered to matter of fact. 
1816-60 Whately Comm. -ft. Jlk. ( x 864) 131 By a matter of fact 
is meant something which might conceivably be submitted 
to the senses, and about which it is supposed there could 
not he any disagreement among persons who should be 
present and to whose senses it should be presented. 1842 

J. H. Newman Eccl.Mirac. (1843) 56 There exists, in matter 
of fact, that very connection, .between Ecclesiastical and 
Scripture miracles. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lxvii. (1862) VI. 
38 note, Great numbers of Aristophanic jests have been 
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transcribed as serious matter-of-fact, 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. II. Hi. 3 11 They did not receive, as matter of fact, 
the good government which they desired. 1889 J. K. 
Jerome Three Men in a Boat 283 As a matter of fact, you 
are quite right. I did catch it. 

- 8 . attrib. passing into adj. (Usually written 
with hyphens.) Pertaining to, having regard to, ot 
depending upon actual fact as distinguished from 
what is speculative or fanciful ; unimaginative, 
prosaic. 

1712 Steele Sped. No, 521 ? 1 , 1 contemn the Men given 
to Narration under the Appellation ofa Matter of Fact Man. 
1787 Burns Let. 15 Jan., Wks. (Globe) 323 To write him a 
mere matter-of-fact affair, like a merchant’s order. 1856 
Stanley Sinai $ Pat. i. 67 The scene is not impressive m 
itself, — that at Suez especially is matter-ofifact in the highest 
degree. 1875 Jowett Plata (ed. 2) II. 277 The more Calii- 
cles is irritated, the more provoking and matter of fact does 
Socrates become. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xi. (1887) 
84 [She] bade her drink her tea before it got cold, in a 
sensible matter-of-fact way. 

absol. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11.(1873) 125 
Its oscillations between the ideal and the matter-of fact. 

Hence Ifta^tter-of-fa'ctism, the principle or 
practice of regarding or relying upon matter of 
fact only; so Brla-tter-of-fa'ctist, one who regards 
matter of fact only ; Ma-tter-of-fa-ctly adv., in a 
matter-of-fact manner; Master- of- factness, 
matter-of-fact quality or character. 

i860 Sara Hennell Thoughts in Aid of Faith T95 Hard 
"matter-of-fact-ism. a x 366 J. Grote Exam. Utilit.PhiL 
xviii, (18701 283 Positivism and matter-of- factism, that is, the 
refusal to take account of any thing else in things except that 
they are. 1833 Nero Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 165 The "mat- 
ter-of-Factists will put down as your sober opinion. . theenea 
irTfpoeeTa inspired by the festivity of the hour. 1865 J. 
Grote Explor. Philos. 1. 80 Thorough positivists. .or, I 
may say, matter-of-factixts. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
I. 47 ‘You mean us, I suppose', I answered "matter-of- 
fact] y. 1816 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 28 Nov. (1884), 
[The] success.. I attribute altogether .. to the "matter-of- 
factness, with which it is written. 1879 W, Knight Stud. 
Philos, ty Lit. 291 Theinfelicities. .in Wordsworth’s style., 
its sinking from ideality into matter-of-faclness. 

Mattery (mae'tari), a. Also 4-7 mattry. 
[f. Matter sb. 1 + -v 1 .] 

1. Full of, forming, or discharging matter or pus ; 
purulent. Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. ci. (1495) 667 Oleum 
mil turn, .clensyth mattry eerys. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke s 
D istyll. Waters I va, Impostumes whiche roune of mattery 
humours and moystoures. 1666 J.H. Treat. Gt. Antidote 11 
It brought away much mattery substance. 1871 Napheys 
Prev. Cure Dis. 111. xiii. 1070 A mattery sore. 

t2. Full of‘ matter’ or sense. Obs. rare— 1 . 
x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster iv. v, Away with your Mattery 
Sentences.. ; They are to graue and wise, for this meeting. 

Matteyer, variant of Matter sbd Obs. 
Mattlxean (mrejw -an), a. Also -scan. [f. L. 
Matthcu-us Matthew + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the evangelist St. Matthew. 

1897 Expositor Aug. 152 The closing sentence being dis- 
tinctly Matthaean. Ibid. Dec. 448 In two of the Matthean 
logia the Lord speaks of His disciples collectively as the 
ecclesia. 

Mattie, Mattin : see Matie, Matin. 
Matting (mart.ir)}, vbl. sb. I [f. Mat vd and sb . 1 ] 

1. The action of becoming or state of being matted 
or tangled. Also with down, together. 

1682 H. More Contn. Remark. Star. 41 This Magical min- 
ting of the Daughter’s hair into a Witch-lock. 1707 Mor- 
timer Hush. 570 It [sc. the Malt] sinks gradually, distribut- 
ing its strength to your Liquor equally without matting. 
1865 Gosse Land ty Sea. { 1874) 19 The matting of thevegeta- 
tion, impeding the flowof the water. 1884 W.S.B. M c Laren 
Spinning (ed. 2) 2 The property of felting or matting, which 
is so characteristic of wool. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 111 . 
809 Obstruction [of the bowel] by the matting together of 
several coils of intestine. 1899 Ibid. VII. 480 The. .matting 
down of the velum inteipositum. 

2. a. The process 01 making mats or matting, 
"b. The covering of a floor, etc. with matting. 

a. \yzaLcmd.Gaz. No. 5891 (4 Tho. Smith. .of that Branch 
called a matted Chair-maker, is in want of Journeymen . .for 
Matting. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 7 Among the textile 
arts are to be ranged matting, netting [etc.]. 

b. 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 22 Feh. 1 14/1 Matting and 
carpeting have done much for the stone floor. 

3. concr. A fabric composed of a coarse material, 
e. g., coir, bast, hemp, grass, etc., used as a covering 
for floors or roofs, or as material for packing, for 
tying plants, etc. Also Naut. ~ Mat sb. 1 4 . 

Different kinds of malting are known as Canton , Dutch, 
India {see. India 6 ), Russia matting', alfo Coco-nut 
matting (see Coco 4 d), Sword matting (see Swohd). 

1748 Anson’s Voy. ill. v. 341 The sail, .is made of matting, 
and the mast -.of bamboo. x8iaj. Smyth I rad. of Customs 
(1821) 154, 2a Rolls Dutch Matting... Matting is used by 
the Cabinet-makers for packing of goods. 1819 Mem, Galea. 
Hort. Soc. III. xix Through the heads of these nails, strings 
or strands of matting are introduced. 1843 Mrs. Houston 
Yacht Voy « Texas (1844) I. 27 The floors, .are spread with 
a fine matting. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Prad. Agric, (ed. 4) 
II. 324 The scion, which you will tie to it slightly with 
a piece of wetted matting x8ox Delamek Flower Card, 
31 The cold frame (covered with matting). 1866 Geo. 
Eliot F.Holt (x868) 10 The broad stone staircase with 
its matting worn into large holes, igoj Hasluck Bamboo 
Work iii. 48 The top [of the table] is of wood covered with 
Japanese matting. 

b. Materials for mats. 

1847 in Webster; and in recent Diets. 
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A attrib. or as adj. Covered with or composed of 
matting. 

1833 J. Bennett A rtificer's Lex. igo Matting hassocks,. . 
oval or round. 1888 Literary World (Boston) 4 Aug. 246/3 
Matting roofs. 1893 C. Holland Jap. Wife 24 The matting 
floor. 1900 P. F. Warner Cricket in many Climes 219 An 
ideal ground as far as a matting wicket ever can be so. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as matting- line, needle, tie 
(cf. 2 a, b); matting-boat = mattress-boat : see Mat- 
tress 4 {Cent. Diet. 1890); matting-loom, a loom 
in which matting is made; see also quot. 1875. 

1862 Catal. Internet. Exhib. II. xix. 10 'Matting lines, 
twines, coir yarn and fibre. 1853 in Abridgm. Specif. Pa- 
tents, Weaving (1861) 423 My invention consists in making 
mats in a '’matting loom. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek., Mat- 
ting-loom (Weaving), one in which slats are introduced into 
the shed to form the woof. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
273/2 Their [sc. Upholsterers’] Pack or "Matting Needle. 
1823 Greenhouse Corny, I. 172 Common "matting ties. 

Matting (mre-tig), vbl. sb. 2 [f. Mat v 2 + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The production of a ‘mat’ surface, in Chasing, 
Gilding, etc. Also, the mat surface thus produced. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 259/2 Matting or Hatching, 
is to make a Beast or Lion Hairy, a Bird Feathers, Fish 
Scales, and Flowers and Leaves, Veins and Threads. 1738 
Handmaid to Arts 381 The deeper and obscure parts of the 
carving.. are coloured after the glding; which treatment 
is called matting, 1834 Rkinnel Carpenters' 4 Gilders' 
Comp. 74 Matting or Dead Gold. 1883 F. Miller Glass- 
Paint. 53 If this matting [z. e. antiquing glass with umber 
or ancient brown] is done to deceive, it is certainly false. 
1887 L. L. H aslope Repousse Work 52 The simplest form 
of matting is made by dots. 1893 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. 
XL. 800 The ‘matting’ of gelatine prints has become very 
general. 1898 T. B. Wiglky Goldsm. 4 * Jeweller 146 The 
term. . * surface chasing’ is generally applied to the feather- 
ing of birds,, .the matting of foliage, &c. 

2 . The furnishing (of a picture) with a mat; concr. 
== Mat sb . 2 $. 

1864 Webster, Matting, an ornamental border of thin 
rolled brass, placed between the plate and glass of it da- 
guerreotype picture, to prevent abrasion. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Met A,, Matting, the passepartout over a picture. A mat. 
1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 141 The matting and 
framing of a [photographic] print. 

3 . Comb., as matting-pattern, -punch, -tool. 

1877 G. B. Gee Pract. Gold-worker 133 An effective mat- 
ting-punch was at once produced. This matting-tool ap- 
pears to have been greatly used by the mediteval gold- 
workers. _ 1898 T. B Wiglet Goldsm. <f Jeweller 120 Pass- 
ing the wire through flattening rolls with matting pattern. 

Mattins : s :e Matin. 

Mattock (mEcUk', sb. Forms: 1 mattoc, 
mettoo, metoo, meottue, 1-2 mattuc, 4-6 mat- 
tok, 4, 6 matoek, 4-7 matok(e, 5 mattoka, 
5-6 mattokk, 6-7 mattocke, (6 mathooke), 7-9 
mathook, 6- mattock. [OE. mattuc , meottue 
masc., of unknown origin : the Welsh matog and 
Gael, madag are from Eng. 

The ending would appear to be the dim. suffix in OE. 
lulluc bullock. The word has not been found in continental 
Teut. ; its relation, if any, to thesynonymous Russian molyka, 
Lith. matikkas, is not clear.] 

An agricultural tool (of which there are several 
varieties) used for loosening hard ground, grubbing 
up trees, etc. It has a socketed steel head (fixed 
transversely at the end of a straight handle), having 
on one side a blade shaped like that of an adze, 
and sometimes on the other side a kind of pick. 

<1700 Epinal Glass. 563 Lagones , mettocas. «8oo Corpus 
Gloss. (Hesselsi L i6t Ligones, meottucas. C803 K. /El- 
bred Oros. tv. viii. § 2 ponne het he biene mid fyre onhas- 
tan, & sibjmn mid mattucun heawan. a woo Gerefa in 
Anglia (i886> IX. 263 Mattuc, ipping-iren, scear. 1303 
R, Brunne Handl. Synne 940 Mattok is a pykeys. 1382 
Wyclif Joelm. 10 Beta to gydre.,3our pikoysis, or mattoids 
[1388 mattokkis], in to sperts. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 
1153 Yet tolis mo, The mattok, twibii, picoys forth to go. 
1494 Fabvan Ckron, tv. lxix. 48 He. .with a Pykax or Mat- 
toke, with his owne hande, breke the grounde. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xxx. 93 With pykes & mattokes they brake 
downeacornertoure. 1388 Shaks. Tit.A.iv. iii.n ’Tis you 
must dig with Mattocke, and with Spade. 1649 J er. Taylor 
Gi. Exewp.uux.iv. 13 Repentance . .likea mattock and spade 
breaksaway all the roughnesses of thepassage. a 1734 North 
Exam, ur. viii. g 14 (1740) 392 Spades and Mathooks. 1771 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) I. iv. 335 After digging the 
field with wooden mattocks, they sowed or planted' tt. 1824 
Loudon Encycl. Gurd.G d. 2) g 1296 The mattock, .is some- 
times called a crow, and also a grubbing-axe, hoe-axe, 
&c. 1848 Jrnl. R, Agric. Soc. IX. h. 337 Stony or 

gravelly, so as to require.. to be pecked with a mathook 
or pick. 185* Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) II. 632/1 The 
common mattock which on one arm has a horizontal cut- 
ting face, and on the other a vertical one. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, i § 2. 13 The debtor, unable to discharge his 
debt.. took up the labourer’s mattock. 

attrib. and Comb. 1833 Tennyson Maudx. xvm. iv, Born 
To labour and the mattock-harden’d hand. 183* Planting 
37 (L. U. K.) Mattock planting is confined chiefly to rocky 
ground, ibid. 60 An active workman with a steel mattock- 
hoe will clean round the plants [etc.]. 

Mattock (mse’tak), v. [f. Mattock jA] irons. 
To turn up with the mattock. Also Jig. 

1649 Blith Eng. Imprarv. Impr. 140 Prejudice,, so deeply 
rooted, as will aske hot water to Mattock up. 179a A. Young 
Trav. France an, I have seen them..mattocking up every 
corner of a field where the plough could not come. 1840 
Cottager's Manual 45 (L. U. K.) No plant is so much im- 
proved by deep, .maltocking between the rows as the potato. 
*854 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. u. 274 Have all the ant-hill? 
and hassocks mattocked up. 
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Mattoid (mse'toid), a. and sb. [ad. It. 
mattoide, f. malto insane: see -oid.] See quot. 
1891. 

189s tr. Lombroso's Man of Genius Hi. 209 This variety 
forms the link between madmen of genius, the sane, and the 
insane properly so called. These are what I call semi-insane 
arsons or mattoids. Ibid. iii. 223 Mattoid theologians., 
ave unfortunately been taken so seriously as to be burned 
alive. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 196 The so-called 
borderland cases between sanity and insanity— for example 
eccentrics, cranks, mattoids. 

Mattras(s, obs. forms of Matrass. 
Mattrative, variant of Maturative. 

Mattre, obs. form of Matter. 

Mattress 1 (mse'tres). Forms : 3-6 materas, 4 
matraoe, 4-5 materaee, 6 mattrace, 4-6 ma- 
teres, 5-6 matres, 6 mattres, 6-7 mattresse, -iss, 
matteris, (5 matras(e, -ess, -ys, materis, -os, 
matteras, 6 mattrys, matrice, 7 matt(e)riee), 5, 
8-9 matrass, 9 mattrass, 6- mattress, [a. OF. 
materas (mod.F. maUlas), ad. It. materasso, com- 
monly viewed as identical (exc. for the Arab, 
prefixed article al-) with Sp. and Pg. almadraque , 
Pr. almalrac, ad. Arab, al-matrah, place where 
something is thrown, in mod. use also mat, cushion, 
f. root iaraha to throw. The MHG. matraz (mod. 
G. malratze) is from Fr.] 

1 . A contrivance used as a bed or (more com- 
monly) as a support for a bed, consisting of a case 
formed by two pieces of canvas or other textile 
material quilted together, stuffed with hair, flocks, 
straw, or the like. In recent use extended to in- 
clude other appliances serving the same purpose, 
esp. one consisting of wire cloth stretched upon a 
frame. 

c 1290 5. Eng. Leg, I. x88 ‘ Goth he seide, ‘and maketh 
a bed.. Of quoiltene and of materasz’. 1393 A. E. Wills 
(1882) s My secunde best fetherbed, with caneuas materas, 
c *423 Hoccleve Minor Poems xxiii. 779 The pilwes nesshe 
and esy materas; 1493 Nottingham Rec. III. 38 Duo ma- 
trasses, pretii vs. 1319 Horman Vulg. 24 b, The flessbe 
lieth bytwene the bone and the skynne lyke a mattresse of 
cotton. 1588 Fitch's Voy. in Hakl. Voy. (i8ri) II. 388 
Gownes of cotton like to our mattraces and quilted caps. 
1624 Invent, in Archseologia XLV1II. 136 A bedsteed, 
a matt, a matterice, a fetherbed.. 1693 Dryden Juvenal 
vi. 128 She.. On a hard Mattress is content to sleep, 1764 
Harmer Observ. 82 Their beds consist of a matrass laid 
on a floor, and over this a sheet 1812 Citron, in Attn. 
Reg. 86 He hid it between a mattrass and a bed. 1848 
in Abridpn. Specif. Patents, Furniture, etc. (1869) 331 
An elastic mattress entirely metallic. 1830 Ibid. 158 A 
very portable Spring mattress. 1877 Knicht Diet. Mech. 
2291 Spring-mattress, one having metallic springs beneath 
the hair or moss filling. Ibid. 2792 Wire- mattress. See 
patents: — ..79,040. June 16, 68 [etc.]. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v. Mattress, Water mattress , a waterproof case containing 
water, used for the prevention of bed-sores. 1900 Cassell's 
Cycl, Mech. [1902) IV. 325 A full-size wire mattress. 

+ 2 . A protective covering for a floor or for 
plants ; a Mat. Obs. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 17 Oct., By their carefull covering 
them. [sc. plaster floors in the palace of Negros, Genoa] with 
canvas and fine mattresses, where there ts much passage 
[etc.]. 1638 — • French Gardiner (1675) 239 Shelter them 
[peas] with pannels of Reeds, or Mattrasses, 1664 — 
Kali Hort. Apr. 65 Covering them [delicate plants] with 
Mattresses supported on cradles ofhoops. 1706 J. Gardiner 
tr. Rapin of Gardens (1728; 59 Your Flow’rs defend with 
Matrasses of Straw. 

8. Engineering. A strong mat consisting of brush- 
wood bound or twisted together, used m layers in 
the construction of dikes, piers, etc. 

1873 Free. Inst. Civ. Engin.X LI. 161 Tn commencing 
the construction of the dam. .the first step was to cover the 
entire site with a strong fascine mattrass. Ibid, 167 The 
body of the pier takes from five to six mattrasses, averaging, 
with the stones, about 3 feet 3 inches thick. i(S 6 $ Encycl. 
JSriCXX. 581/1 The parallel jetties [at the mouth of the 
Mississippi] consist of tiers of willow mattresses. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.', a. attrib. (sense 1), as 
mattress-maker, -making, tick ', (sense 3), as mat- 
tress dike, sill', b. special comb., as mattress 
boat, a boat on which mattresses for dikes, etc. 
are made and from which they are launched ; 
mattress-coat, needle (see quots.) ; + mattress 
rubber, ?a rough mattress-cover; mattress suture 
Surg., a continuous suture through both lips of a 
wound, _ in which when a stitch has been taken the 
thread is tied, and the needle inserted on the same 
side from which it emerged. 

1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl., "Mattress Boat. 1641 
Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees Soc.) 20 When woll is well risen 
from theskinne.the fleece is as it weare walked togeather on 
the toppe, and underneath it is but lightly fastened to the 
undergrowth ; and when a fleece is thus it is called a "mat. 
trice-coate. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 581/1 The entrance. . 
was contracted., by means of "mattress dykes; and mattress 
sills were laid right across the entrance. 1381 Roils Farit. 
1 II. 112/2 Johannes Sutton, "Materas maker. 1820 Register 
of Arts III, 51 In the manner of "mattress making. *884 
Knight Did. Mech, Suppl. 236/2 Curved * Mattress Needle 
(Hydraulic Engineering!, a needle for sewing brush mats 
with No. 13 wire. 011623 Beaum. & Fl. Wit al Sev. 
Weap, h. ii. (1647) 76/1 Here’s a promising palme. .heies 
Downecompaiedwuh Flocks and quilted Straw, thy Knight's 
fingers Are ieane [1679 and mod. edd. read lean] "mat- 
trice rubbers to these Feathers. x88S "Mattress sill [see 
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mattress dike]. 1904 Brit. hied. Jrnl. 24 Dec. 1682/2 Tn 
suturing up the wound in the kidney in the ordinary way 
the stitches frequently, on tying them, cut through. To 
avoid this.. I have again followed Kelly who advises the 
use of "mattrass sutures. *837 Sitbf. -Matter Index of Pa- 
tents 924 Weaving looms (for making , ."mattress-ticks, &c.l. 

Mattress ", aaattriss (metres, -is). [Of 
obscure origin ; cf. iSth c. l*'r. mattresse : see Fry 
loc. cit.] (See quot. 1867.) 

*685 Land. Gaz. No. 2500/4 Playing-Cards, .the Mattriss 
at tos. 6 d. per Gross, Fine Matttiss at 12 s. per Gross [etc.]. 
1867 Fry Playing -Card Terms in Philol. Soc. Trans. 56 
Mattress, Mattriss, rejected playing cards, .placed at tile 
bottom of the sorted bundle, to be. .sold at a cheaper rate.. . 
Fine Mattress is. .applied to cards which are less defective ; 
Common M. to cards which are more defective. 

Mattresse: see Matrass 1 . Obs. 

Mattriee, Mattross, obs. ff.M atriok,Matros3. 
Mattry, obs. foi m of Mattery. 

|| Mattulla (msetzi'la). [mod.L., app. f. L. 
media mat, after medullal\ (See quots.) 

1849 J. H. Balfour Blent. Bot. § 57 In Palms also a similar 
[brown chaffy] substance occurs, called reticulum or mat- 
tulla ( media , a mat). Ibid. § 96 The bases of the leaves., 
surrounded by the mattulla or reticulum. 

Matty (rnarti) , a. rare. [f. Mat sbP + -y.] 
Matted. Also in Comb, matty-haired adj. 

1820 Clare Rural Life [e d. 3) 141 And brush the weaving 
branches by Of briars and thorns so malty. 1824 j, Sym- 
mons tr. AEschylits' Agamemnon 52 And, matty-hair’d, our 
soldiers look’d like beasts. 

Matty n, obs. form of Mate s/.l 
Matulat, variant of Maltalent Obs. 
Maturable (matiu->-rab’l), a. [f. Mature v. 
+ -able.J That may be matured. 

1889 Critic in Nation 9 May XLVIII. p. iv, Abilities, 
which, if immature, are yet maturable. 190a Cassells 
Encycl. Did. Suppl., Maturable,.. specif, in Surg., used 
of an inflamed part that may be brought to suppuration. 

t Maturant, a. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. L. md- 
turanl-em, pr. pple. of maturare : see Mature ».] 
= Maturative a. and sb. 

_ 1661 Lovell Hist, Anim. If- Min. 363 Inflammation.. ; 
it’s cured, by..maturants, rumpents [etc.]. 1844 Hoblyn 
Did. Terms Fled. (ed. 2) s. v. Maturation, Applications 
which promote suppuration have been called maturanls. 
1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Maturans. .maturing: maturant, 

t Maturate, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. mdturdt- 
us, pa. pple . oi maturare \ see Mature©.] Matured. 

1336 Ann. Barber-Surg. Loud. (1890) 312 His well de- 
fycell cures.. w ch can not be dooen w'out maturate judg- 
ment, and Learninge. 

Maturate (mae tiuwit), v. Also 6 maturat. 
[f. L. maturat ppl. stem of maturare to riptn, f. 
matur-us ripe : see Mature #.] 

1 . tram. (Med.) To cause (matter, aboil, pustule, 
etc.) to ripen or suppurate ; to ‘ bring to a head 
Also absol., to cause suppuration. Now rare or Obs. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon’s Form. R iij b. Whan they 
[remediesj fynde mater redy to rypenesse they do maturate 
and to resolue, they resolue, *347 Boorde Brev. Health 
cix. 41 b, T han excoriat the skyn and maturat the matter. 
1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 27 The said tumours 
being now imperfectly maturated, .are to be opened. 1694 
W. Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 687/1 It is a delicate 
Anodyn ; it lenifies or softens, and maturates. 1779 Gentl. 
Mag, XL 1 X. 80 [It] is frequently used to maturate boils. 
1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 404 They [pustules] continued filling 
till they were completely maturated. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1 2, To mature, ripen (fruits, vegetable juices, 
liquors, etc.). Alsoj^f. Obs. 

1628 Fei.tham Resolves 1, xix. 35 Which may strongly 
argue the Intentions of the Soul to ne good ; though unable 
to maturate that seed that is in it. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
1. i. 8 By powrtng every night warm water on the root 
thereof, a Tree may be maturated artificially, to bud out in 
the midst of Winter. 1676 Worlidge Cider ii. § 3 14 This 
Juice or Sap [in Fruit].. ts by the continual animating heat 
of the Sun, maturated. 1732 Berkeley Minute Philos. 
(1732) 36/2 Aromatic Oils maturated by great length of 
time turn to Salts. _ 1743 Loud. If Country Brew. tit. (ed. 2) 
206 It is not Boiling that maturates and preserves Malt- 
Liquors, but a right and due Fermentation. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 13 Dung adds warmth to the soil, and maturates 
as well as it enriches the juice, 
fb. To mature, develop, make perfect. (With 
object a persut or personal attribute.) Obs. 

1622 C. Fitz-Gekfry Elisha 7 Yeares must maturate men 
to such Functions. 1662 Hopkins Serin. (1685) 104 Time, 
to maturate these growing hopes. 1791 Smeaton Edyslotie 
L. Contents 8/2 Dovetailing considered... The idea of Dove- 
tailing maturated. 

f 4 . a. Alchemy. To purify and digest (a metal) by 
maturation ; to exalt by purification into. b. Metal- 
lurgy. To bring (an ore) into the metallic state. 

1641 French Distill. vL (1631) 176 A peifect metal!, as 
gold, hath [not] this impurity; I mean when it is fully ma- 
turated and melted. 1669 W. Simpson H) drot. Chym. 58 
The ripening coagulating fire of the embtionate Sulphur 
..exiccates and maturates the radical Mercurial moisture, 
and terminates it in a Metalick species. 1686 Plot Staf- 
fordsh. 160 Burning it [a stone] in a Crucible, it was quickly 
maturated into Iron. 1758 W. Borlase Nat. Hist. Lomw. 
202 The metal becomes thoroughly maturated, that is, as 
ductile, and free from stone [etc.], .as fire itself can make it. 
t 5 . (See quot.) Obs .— 0 
*623 Cockeram, Maturate, to hasten, 
f 6. ttilr. Of lruit : To ripen, mature. Obs. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 388 Such [fruits] as will 
not maturate with us in England. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 
200 It will soften and maturate in a lew days. 
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7. Of a pustule : To ripen, suppurate. 

1746 Brit. Mag. 101 About 50 or 60 small Pox came out, 
•which maturated and scabbed. 1858 J. Copland Diet. 
Tract. Med. III. 812/2 From the fifth to the eighth day of 
the eruption, the pustule maturates. 

Hence Maturated ppl. a ., Maturating vbl. sb. 
and ppl . a. 

1628 A nsx. Leighton Sion's Plea agst. Prelacy (ed. 2) 26 
Rather than they would suffer the plague suare of their 
oppressing pride to be burst by the maturating Cataplasmes 
of wholesom Laws. 1698 [R. Fergusspn) View of Ecclesi- 
astick 31 Maturated, Adult and Pregnant Wit. 1698 Phil. 
Trans. XX. 440, I ordered him Maturating Gargles. 1758 
J. S. Le Bran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 96, I applied matu- 
rating Cataplasms. 1897 AUbutt's Syst. Med. III. 1 7 1 The 
addition of various, .substances to the maturating medium. 
Maturation (maetitn/: 'Jan). Also 6 madura- 
cyon, maturacion, 7 erron. -ition. [a. F. ma- 
in rat ion, ad. L. maturdlion-em, n. of action f. 
mat ur are : see Maturate and Mature vbs.] 

1. Med. The ‘ripening’ of morbific matter; the 
process by which matter is formed in an abscess 
or a vesicle becomes a pustule, suppuration; the 
action of causing this process. 

1541 Copland Guj don’s Form. S iij, The fyrste [cure] is 
to rype the mater. The seconde after the maduracyon to 
open it. 1543 Trahf.ron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. 11. i. 13 b/2 
Humours, .whych nature canne not. .brings to maturation 
or suppuration. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
23/4 Perseaving it to be come to bis full maturation and 
ripnes. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1. 17 The parts 
affected may be cleared of the Thrush by maturation of it. 
1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1760, Mr. Sharpe is of opinion 
that the tedious maturation of the cataract is a vulgar error. 
1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 502 The progressive stages of inflam- 
mation, maturation, and scabbing. x86x Graham Pract. 
Med. 665 The period of maturation of the eruption. 1897 
Ailbuit's Syst. Med. IL 563 The maturation of the pocks. 

t 2. Alchemy, The operation of converting a baser 
metal into gold. Cf. Maturate v. 4 . Obs. 

i6xz Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1639) 273 Maturation is 
exaltation of a substance, rude and crude to that which is 
mature and perfect. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 326 We conceive 
indeed, that a perfect good Concoction, or Digestion, or 
Maturation of some Metalls, will produce Gold. 1671 
J. Webster Metallographies ii. 31 Whose Art of. .Matura- 
tion of Metals he laboureth to prove to be false. 

f 3. Physics. The (supposed) natural ripening or 
development of material substances by the opera- 
tion of heat and motion. Obs. 
a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. iii. (1821) 75 The very grass 
..may. .after many refinings, macerations, and maturations, 
..spring up into so many rational souls. 1665-6 Phil. 
Trans. I. 338 Whether, .the Mine will afford Ore or Metal 
in tract of time, ..and whether to this Maturation of the 
Mine, the being exposed to the free Aire be necessary, 1753 
Shuckford Creation 4- Fall 133 Little Particles . . which 
have . . in the Maturation of Ages, remained sandy and 
sabulous, .or become Rocks or Minerals. 

4. Of fruits, the juices of plants, etc.: The action 
or process of ripening or becoming ripe ; develop- 
ment to ripeness ; also, an instance of this. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i n.v, Maturation is especially 
obserued in the fruits of trees. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. 
Ess. (1803) I. 49 Maturation of their seed, seems all that is 
required of them. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing I. 1, 

I. vi. 115 By maturation, the fruit from having been hard 
grows soft ..and sweet. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 292 After 
the maturation of the fruit . .they are plucked. 1882 Garden 
7 Jan. 4/1 Perfect maturation of the foliage, which means 
maturation of the bulb. 

b. Of liquors or other things undergoing pre- 
paration for use: The action of maturing; the pro- 
cess of becoming matured. 

_ 1603 Timme Qnersitanus rr. vi. S b, So wee see, that wines 
in whose maturation or rypeningtheheateof thesunne failed 
are made more crude and sharpe. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 312 
For the Maturation of Drinkes, it is wrought by the Con- 
gregation of the Spirits together. 1673 Evelyn Terra 59 
If. .the ground seem to require an hastier maturation, there 
may be a crop of Beans [etc.] sown upon it, which will 
mellow it exceedingly. 1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 
348 Ginger accelerateth the Maturation of Cyder. 1743 
Lond. 4 Country Brew. iii. (ed. 2) 201 The Liquor has 
before received due Maturation in the Copper and Mash-tun. 
1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 17 Oct. 1774 The idea 
of making compost useful while in a state of maturation. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 83 The downy filaments of cotton 
. .get more or less flattened in the maturation and drying of 
the wool. _ 1902 Daily Ckron. 7 Jan. 6/3 A lengthy process 
of maturation in sherry casks is required to make it [whisky] 
a wholesome beverage. 

5. The action or process of coming to full growth 
or development : a. of man, his faculties, etc. 

1616 J._Lane Contn. Sqrls T. v. 492 Our care to feede 
them [children], . .our after cares, as they gaine maturation. 
1660 G. Fleming Stemma sacrum 6 From the first time 
that could begin any Maturition to his Judgement. 1693 

J. Tyrrell Law Plat. 30 There happens to us Men.. Ma- 
turation, Decay, and Dissolution. 1820 Foster Ess. Evils 
Pop. Ignor. 294 The maturation of the spiritual being, to 
the highest attainable degree. 1834-43 Southey Doctor 
clxxxv. (1862) 483 Imputing to the decay of our nature that 
which results from its maturation. 

b. of plants, animals, etc. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 61 To give.. vegetation and 
maturation to Plants. 1633-87 H. More App. Antid. xiii, 
(1712) 223 He found these Birds [Tree geese] in several de- 
grees_ of maturation. 1755 B. Martin Mag. A rts 4 Sci. 
in. xi. 376 The Maturation, and bringing to Perfection the 
Chicken contained in. Embryo. 1826 Kirbv & Sr. Entomol. 
IV. 146 Organs, .which are appropriated to the. . matura- 
tion, exclusion and deposition of their eggs. 1884 W. K. 
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Papker Mammal. Descent ii. (1883) 53 The growth and 
maturation of the germs 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 17 Dec. 
1643 The maturation and fertilization of the ovum. 

c. of a disease. 

1818-20 E. Thompson Cullen's Nosol. Meth, (ed. 3] 331 
A vesicular disease, which . . passes through a regular course 
of increase, maturation, and decline. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Man I. i. 12 That mysterious law which causes.. the matu- 
ration . . of various diseases, to follow lunar periods. 

d. transf and fig. esp. the completing or per- 
fecting (of a plan, work, etc.). 

1655 Theophania 165 The birth, growth and maturation 
of our Love. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. m ,» 3 Time 
sufficient for the legular maturation of our schemes. Ibid. 
No. 156 f i2 A play represents some transaction, through 
its regular maturation to its final event, 1845 J. H. New- 
man Developm, Chr. Doctrine (1878) 38 The germination 
and maturation of some truth. 1S84 G. Allen Philistia 
III. xxxvii. 273 The pamphlet and the paper were in course 
of maturation. 

f 6 . The forwarding (of a business, etc.). Obs. 

1384 Leycesters Commonw. (1641) 98 It.,tendeth directly 
to Maturation of the principall purpose. 1623 Cockeram, 
Maturation , a hastening. 1655 Fuller Church Hist. ix. 
xvi. 173 The said Convocation^ met.. for the maturation of 
business with the more expedition. 

Maturative (.matiiiarativ), a. and sb. Also 
5 maturatif, -yf. [a. F. matura/if ad. L. ma- 
turatm-us, f. maturare to Mature.] 

A. adj. 

1. Med. That causes maturation or the forma- 
tion of pus; pertaining to or characterized by 
maturation. (Cf. Mattehative.) 

c 1400 Lan franc' s Cirnrg. 44 He leide ferto a piastre 
maturatijf. 1343 Traheuon tr. Vigo's Chirurg. 11. i, 14/1 
We haue seen that coruption of an Aposteme hath chaunced 
thorough defaute of appliynge conuenyent maturatyue 
Medicines. 1568 Skevne i'he Pest is 8621 42 Quhilk is mar- 
uelous maturatiue, distroyand all venome. 1620 Venner 
Via Recta v. 88 Butter, .is of a moystning, mollifying, ma- 
turatiue, and resolutiue faculty. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 

92 Birdlime is maturative. 1831 J. Davies Mat. Med. 391 
Its leaves bruised and boiled are frequently used as a ma- 
turative poultice. 1858 J. Copland Diet. Pract. Med. I. 
81,0/1 The maturative, or suppurative stage [of small-pox]. 

+ 2. Having the power or function of maturing 
or ripening (fruits, etc.) ; of or pertaining to 
maturation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 227 They, .have 
their second Summer hotter and more maturative of fruits 
then the former. 1638 — Gard. Cyrus iii. Hydriot, etc. 30 
The maturative progresse of Seeds. 1685 Boyle Salubr. 
Air 35 Some maturative power, whereby an inanimate Body 
may gradually admit of such a change. 

B. sb. A maturative iemedy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxi. (1495) 239 Thenne 
men must werke fyrste wyth colde maturatiues rypynge. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 211 If per hap be leid (erio ony 
maturatif so (at he mater perof be rotid, |>an opene it. 1343 
Traheron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. 11. i. T4/1 Auicenne..coun- 
selleth vs, to applye colde and moyste maturatyues. 1665 
G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 27 We are to give them 
(tumours] vent as speedily as possible, by applying. . Ma- , 
turatives. 1743 tr. Heister's Surg. 1S3 These compound 
Maturatives. 1831 J. Davies Mat. Med. 195 It is employed 
as a maturative and stimulant. 1855 Dunglison Med. Lex. 
(ed. 12 1, Maturative, a medicine which favours the matu- 
ration of an inflammatory tumour. 

Mature (matiu-'u), a. [ad. L. maturus ripe, 
timely, early. Cf. Mure.] 

1. Complete in natural development or growth. 

a. Of fruits, etc. : Ripe. Obs, in lit. use. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhomr's Bk. Physicke 58/2 When as., 
the seede [of Fennell] is mature cut it there of. 1676 Wor- 
lidge Cider ii. § 3. 14 Cider well made of Mature Fruits. 
1791 Cowper Yard ley Oak 33 Thou [the acorn] fell'st mature. 

Jig. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxi, There cannot come a 
mellower change, For now is love mature in ear. 

b. Of an embryo, foetus, plant, etc.: Full grown. 

t8o 1 Med. Jrnl, V. 45 A living mature fetus. 1843 Florist's 

Jrnl. 274 The proper season for repotting mature plants. 
1882 Vines Sacks' Bot, 775 The green leaves do not grow 
after they are mature. 

t c. * Ripe ’ or ready for. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. tv. iii. 26 This [insurrection] lyes glow- 
ing. .and is almost mature for the violent breaking out. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 337 Till like ripe Fruit thou drop, .or be 
. .Gatherd, not harshly pluckt, for death mature. 

2. Of a person : Having the powers of body and 
mind fully developed. Of personal qualities, etc. : 
Fully developed or ripened. 

1600 J. PoRYtr. Leo's Africa Ded. A 2 M. Richard Hak- 
luyt : who out of his mature judgement in these studies,., 
was the onely man that mooved me to translate it. _x6o6 
Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. iv. v. 97 The yongest Sonne of Priam; 
..Not yet mature, yet matchlesse. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
882 To trust thee [Eve] from my side, imagin'd wise, Con- 
stant, mature. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 79 A Time 
will come, when my maturer Muse, a nobler Theme will 
chuse. 1718 Prior Solomon it. 164 Mature the virgin was, 

. .Grace shap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her face. 1726 
Cavallier Mem. iv. 3x0 When they came to maturer Years. 
184a Combe Digestion 241 In mature and middle age.. still 
greater caution, .becomes requisite. 1870-74 J. Thomson 
City Dreadf. N, 1. ix, Mature men chiefly, few in age or 
youth. 

b. const, in. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 1. iv. 31 Boyes. .mature in know- 
ledge. x68a Dryden Mac FL 16 Shadweil . . Mature in 
dulnessfrom his tender years. 1784 Cowper Task v. 296 
When they are grown mature In wisdom. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 243 No animal at birth is mature or per- 
j feet in intelligence. 


MATURE. 

e. Of or pertaining to maturity or manhood, rare. 

_ x6ix Shaks. Wint. T, 1. i. 27 They were trayn’d together 
in their Child hoods Since their more mature Dignities., 
made seperation of their Societie [etc.]. 

3. (The earliest use.) Of thought or delibera- 
tion : Duly prolonged and careful. Of plans, con- 
clusions, etc. : Formed after adequate deliberation. 

1454 Rolls of Parlt. V. 239/2 The Justicez, after sadde 
communication and mature deliberation hadde amonge 
theim, aunswered-.tliat [etc.]. 1343 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxf. 170 After long and mature debating of the 
mattar. 1578 Reg. Privy Council Slot. III. 54 Eftir mature 
advise and deliberatioun. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
A 3 Things . . which . in the review and more mature cogita- 
tion I wished might be altered. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. iii, 
Upon mature thoughts, I began to doubt whether I was in- 
jured or no. 1792 Burke Pres. St. AJf. Wks. 1842 I. 583 
On a full and mature view and comparison of the historical 
matter. 1839 James Louis XIV, 1. 389 Till his plans for 
revolt were mature. 1848 Lyttqn Harolds in. iv, The in- 
terval, allowed no time for mature and careful reflection. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul xxxviii. (1883 637 His ripest thoughts, 
and . . the maturest statement of theuospel which he preached. 

1 4. That takes place early ; prompt, Obs. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xix. xcviii. 356 Hardly I scapt their 
hands by mature flight. 1672 Marvf.ll Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 407 Carrying things on with the maturest expedition. 

+ 5. Of an event: Occurring when the fitting 
time has come. Of time: Due. (The opposite of 
‘ premature \) Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear tv. vi. 282 In the mature time, With 
this vngracious paper [lie] strike the sight Of the death- 
practis’d Duke. 1607 Milton P.L.x. 862 The birth mature 
Of this our native Heav’n. 

6 . Med. In a state of suppuration ; ripe. 

x8z8 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

7. Comm. Of a bill, etc. : That has reached the 
time for payment; clue. 1882 in Ogilvie. 

Mature (matiiUu), v. Also 6 madure. [Partly 
ad. obs. F. maturer , also madurer , ad. L. maliirdre, 
i. maturus Mature; partly f. Mature a] 

1. trans. (Med.) «= Maturate v. i. 

1541 Copland tr. Gnydon's Form. S iij b, In mundyfyenge 
it madureth, and suffreth nat to fystule. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 93/1 A potions to mature, or ripen, 
an Apostematione. *898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 39 To 
mature, that is to loosen the [bronchial] catarrh. 

2. To bring to maturity or perfect development ; 
to ripen (fiuits, wine, etc.) ; to bring (a plant or 
crop) to full growth. Also pass. = 6 . 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 314 Creame is Matured.. by Putting 
in Cold Water. Ibid. § 326 To see if the Virtual! Heat of 
the Wine, .wilt not Mature it [an apple]. 1701 J. Philips 
Splendid Shilling 1x7 Nor taste the Fruits that the Sun’s 
genial Rays Mature. 1781 Cowper Charity 442 A ship, 
well freighted with the stores The sun matures on India’s 
spicy shores. 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. ill. viii, (1857) 
114 Warmth. .expands the leaf, matures the fruit [etc.]. 
fig. 1821 Shelley Hellas 57s The Greek has reaped The 
costly harvest his own blood matured. 

absol. . 1626 Bacon Sylva § 326 They are euer Temperate 
Heats that Digest, and Mature. 

3. transf. To cause to develop fully (the mind, 
judgement, etc.) ; to perfect the development of (a 
person) mentally and physically. 

1660 R. Coke Power % Subj. 75 Whenas judgment is ma- 
tured by age. 1671 Milton P. R. tv. 281 Till time mature 
thee to a Kingdom’s waight. 1742 Young N. Tk. v. 772 
Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures. 1766-88 Gibbon 
Decl. 4- F. II. xliii. 597 His prudence was matured by ex- 
perience. 1842 Tennyson ‘ Love thou thy land' x, Nature 
. .Thro’ many agents making strong, Matures the indivi- 
dual form. 1851 Macaulay Ess. , Fredk. Gt. (1877) 661 
Suffering had matured his understanding. 

absol. a x86x Mrs. Browning Little Mattie ii. Poems 
(1862) 2 Just so young but yesternight, Now she is as old 
as death. . . An hour matures. 

4. fig. To make ripe or ready ; to perfect (a plan, 
work, etc.) ; to bring to a head. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 660 But these thoughts Full Counsel 
must mature. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III. x. 222 He 
had leisure to mature his schemes. 1784 Cowper Task iii. 
450 An art That toiling ages haye but just matured. 1817 
Jas. Mill Brit. India I. lit. ii. 300 His vizir, .matured the 
dissatisfaction of the Omrahs, and. .dethroned, .him. x85x 
Gallenga Italy 195 The great events that were maturing 
the destinies of the common country in Northern Italy. 1865 
H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. II. 23 The plans. .were 
evidently not yet matured, 
b. Const, into. 

2835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 2x0 The passions., 
would be at once matured into fearful vigour. 1857 Buckle 
Civilisation I. ix. 583 Their habits of self-reliance, enabled 
them to mature into a system . . the righ t of private judgment. 
x86x T. Wright Ess. Archxol. II. xxii. 197 This taste for 
gallantry was matured into a system, 
f 5. To forward or hasten duly. Obs. rare. 

1660 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 24 The House hath 
been, .busied in. .maturing those bills. 1661-2 Ibid. 77 Be 
maturing your own businesse hither as fast as may be. 

0. intr. To come to maturity or perfect develop- 
ment : to grow ripe : a. of fruits, seeds, wine, etc. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 324 It islike they [jc. fruit] would mature 
more finely. X795 Napleton Adv. to Student _ v, 55 It [the 
seed] may.. grow and mature where you see it not. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXVI I. 463/2 The wine is left in the cask , .to 
mature. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. i. 8 In some cases the 
stigma has matured before the anthers are ripe, 
b. of animals. 

1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle & Mocassin 163 You want 
the cattle that 's easiest bandied, and easiest sold, and that 
matures quickest and keeps in best condition. 
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e. transf of persons. 

1844 Browning Boy § Angel 33 The man matured anc! fell 
away Into the season of decay. 1870 Disraeli Loikain d. 
But what pleases inemost are his manners... I never knew 
any one who had so matured. 

d. fig. To ‘ ripen ’ or develop into or to. 

1805 Southey Madoe _ 1. xvii, Such thoughts, As might 
..have matured To penitence and peace. 1875 Poste Gains 
1. (ed. 2) 78 Possession could not mature by usucapion into 
ownership, 

7. Comm. Of a bill, sum of money, etc. : To 
reach the time fixed for payment ; to become clue. 

x8St Goschen For. Exch. 10 Those hills being all farced 
upon the money-market for discount at once, instead of 
being gradually encashed as they mature. 1893 Daily News 
20 Feb. 2/4 In March as much as 980,000/. will mature. 1896 
Law Times C. 436/2 Debentures which had matured for 
payment. 

Hence Mativrer rare, one who matures. 

1863 W. Hanna Our Lord's Resurr. 18 The nourisher, the 
maturer of that eternal life which is for our souls in him. 

Matured (matitiaud) , ppl. a. [f. Mature v. 

+ -ed *.] Ripened ; fully developed or grown ; 
perfected or completed. 

1676 Evelyn Terra. 53 On this [cast] a layer of well-matur'd 
Dung. 1803 A. Knox Rem. (1834) I. 1 This matured state 
of grace. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 75 He 
brought a rich and matured mind to the first employment of 
it. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rouiola vi, The matured scholarship of 
Messeie. 18B3 A. W. Ward Dickens vi. 166 He seemed to 
stand erect in the strength of his matured powers. 1886 
C. Scott Sheep-farming 38 Sheep prefer the fresh growth 
to matured blades. 

Maturely (matiibuli), adv. Also 6 maturly. 
[f. Matured. + -ly -.] 

1. With full deliberation, after mature considera- 
tion. 

1394 Parsons Can/. Next Success, 11. iv. 83 A sentence 
..so maturely giuen, could not be reuoked. 161X Bible 
TransU Pref. r is To haue the translations of the Bible 
maturely considered of. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch . 
Scot. 11. (1677) 89 They might more maturely advise what 
course was fittest to be taken. 173s Berkeley Free- 
tkink. in Math. § 43 Wks. 1871 III, 327, I had long and 
maturely considered the principles of the modem analysis. 
1841 James Brigand xxv, The rest might stand over till both 
you and I had thought maturely of the matter. 1865 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. ix, x. III. 16S Our Crown-Prince, some- 
what of a judge in after years, is maturely of opinion, That 
the French Lines were by no means inexpugnable. 

+ 2. With due promptness: in good time; not 
too laie ; early. 06s, 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxiL (1546) 72 Consult before thou 
enteipryse any thyng. and after thou hast taken counsel, it 
is expedient to do it maturly. 166a H, More Antid, Atheism 
ill, xv, (1712) 135 They.. were never able., maturely to 
discover the approaching dangers. 1693 Bentley Boyle 
Lect, iii. (1693) i7 We give him thanks for. .receiving us 
more niaturety [than the long-lived antediluvians] into tliose 
Everlasting Habitations above. 1790 Cowper Odyss. ir. 227 
But let us frame Effectual means maturely to suppress Their 
violent deeds. 

3. With full development; ripely. Also, in a 
manner indicative of maturity, rare 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. III. 5 47. 128 The Formation of a ma- 
turely Christian mind. 1886 Const. F. Woolson East 
Angels ix. 176 But Garda Thorne isn’t immature, she talks 
as maturely as I do. 

Maturemeut (matmaument). rare- 1 , [f. 
Mature v. + -ment.] The action of maturing. 

1883 D. Wingate Lost Laird xviii, To do a little day by 
day towards the maturement of his plans. 

Matureness (matiuounes). [f. Mature a. + 
-ness.] The state of being mature, maturity. 

1701-8 Narr. Lower Ho. Convoc. Find. 51 The.. Mature- 
ness of their final Resolution. 1727inBAiLEYvol.il. 1833 
G. R. Porter Trop. Agric. 227 By. .extracting a piece of 
pith, and examining its degree of matureness. 

M attire scence (mtetiu re-sens), [f. L. md- 
turescentem : see next and -ence.] The process of 
maturing. 

1836 \V. L. Lindsay Pop. Hist. Brit. Lichens 66 The effect 
of maturescence of the spores. 

t Mature’ scent, a. Obs.~° [ad. L. mdtur?- 
scenl-em, pr. pple. of maturescere, f. matiir-us : 
see Mature a. and -esoent.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Matnrescent , waxing ripe. 1847 in 
Webster. 

t Maturity, ». 06s. rare— 1 . [ad. late L. 
maturefacere to make ripe ; see -fy.j trans. To 
‘maturate' or exalt (a metal) into (gold). 

1641 French Distill. 7.(1651)138 It [Oil ofsandjmaturifieth 
imperfect metals into gold. 

Maturing? (matiuo'riq), vbl. sb. [f. Mature v. 
+ -ing b] The action of the verb Mature 
x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 326 The Maturing of Metalls, and 
therby Turning some of them into Gold. 1883 A themeum 
25 Apr. 534/3 The gradual maturing of the young hero’s 
mind, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 843 The maturing of 
wine is the process of development of these ethers. 
Maturing' (matiuo'rii]),///. a. [f. Mature v, 
+ -ing b] 1 hat matures, in the senses of the verb. 
1801 Southey Thalaba in. xiv, His lip was darken'd by 
maturing life. 1820 Keats To Autumn 2 Season of mists 
and mellow fruitfulness, Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun, X903 Blackw. Mag. Jan 44/2 A patch of maturing 
tobacco. 

Maturish (matiua’rij), nr. rare- 1 :, [f. Mature 
a. + -ISH.J Somewhat mature. 

1883 Meredith Diana III. xii. 244 She played, .the ma- 
turish young woman smitten by an adorable youth. 


Maturity (matiuoTiti). Also 4 maturite, 5 j 
-yte, 6 -itee. [ad. F. maturite ( 15 - 1 6 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) or its source L. muturitds, f. maturus : 
see Mature a. and -ity.] 

+ 1. Deliberateness of action ; mature considera- 
tion, due deliberation. Obs. 

c 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 583 Bot nane of thame soliardety 
Ruschit emang thameasdid he, Bot with fer matr maturite. 
X534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk, M. Aurel. (1546) B v b, A thyng 
that a sage personne with greatte maturitre and deliberation 
hath written. 1604 T. Wright Passions 11. x. 41 Yoong 
men and women .. resolve rashly, and performe rarely, 
because that they concluded without maturity. x6ix Bible 
Transl. Pref. r 14 Matters of such weight and conse- 
quence are to bee speeded with maturitie. 1706 tr. Dupins 
Eccl. Hist. s 6 lh C. II. m. xxi. 387 It shall be done, after 
Examination of the Case, with the mmost Maturity. X734 
tr. Boltin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 15 The study of pro- 
fane history when entered upon with judgment and maturity, 
f 2. Due promptness. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xxii. (1546) 71b, Yet of these two 
[celeriiie and slownesse] springeth an excellent vertue, 
whervnto we lacke a name in englishe. Wberfore I am 
constrained to vsurpe a latine worde, callyng it Maturitie. 
c 1340 tr. Pal. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 77 Agricola., 
hasted with maturitee [L. malurai ] to resists this eminent 
perrill. ibid. 172 Which thing this yonge impe executed 
with great maturitee [L. mature fecit\. 1670 Marvell 
Core. Wks. 1872-3 II. 339 AH things will be perfected 
doubtlesse with ail possibLe maturity. 

3. The state of being mature; fullness or per- 
fection of development or growth. 

a. Of a person (mentally and physically) or his 
attributes; also, the state of being of age. 

1426 Lydg. De Guff. Pilgr. 23918 She was of gret sobre- 
nesse . . and of gret maturyte. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 664 
To abide and tarie the maturitie and decent full age of this 
noble princes. X603 Daniel Panegyr. to King Txiv, Thy 
full matuiitieOf yearesandwisdome. 1651 G.W. tr. Cowets 
Inst 29 This age [one and twenty] with us is perfect and 
full maturity. X796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 
146 When 1 was very young, a general fashion told me I 
was to admire some of the writings against that Minister: 
a little more maturity taught me as much to despise them. 
184s S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 115 Till she reached 
years of maturity, she was confided to. French guardianship. 
1858 0 W. Holmes A nt. Brcakf.-t xi, 106 Lines which em- 
body the subdued and limited desires of my maturity. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. vi. 531 In the full maturity of life. 

b. Of animals, plants, etc. : The state of being 
full grown. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal clxvii. 1391 In short space after it 
[the barnacle-goose] commeth to full maturitie, and falleth 
into the >-ea. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <$■ Cr. 1. iii. 3x7 The seeded Pride 
That liaih to this maturity blowne vp In ranke Achilles, must 
. .nowbectopt. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 114 The inclosed 
Foetus ; which at the time of maturity broke through those 
Membranes. 1733 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vi. 29 A single 
spreading oak, grown to maturity. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V. 328 She lays four or five eggs ; of which but a part 
..come to maturity. 1833 G. R. Porter Tropical Agric. 
158 All the [tobacco] plants throughout the same field do 
not arrive togeiher at their full maturity. 1879 Harlan 
Eyesight ii 25 Each one [eyelash] reaches maturity in about 
five months, and then drops out. 

e. Of fruits, wine, etc. : Ripeness. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. (1848) 68 Green Fruit . . being 
neither sweetned nor concocted by Maturity. 1676 Wor- 
LiDGEdbVrHi.l 3. 14/fhe Bloud of the Gi ape obtains not that 
degree of Maturity in the Fruit, as [etc.]. 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. {1721) II. 302 Large Shoots that impede the Fruit 
from its due Maturity. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 464/1 
When wines have. been kept in the wood for the period., 
proper for attaining maturity. 

4. Of immaterial things: The state of being 
complete, perfect or ready. 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgents in. xi. X87 He may 
be sent backe..upon hope of being recalled, when things 
are come to better maturity, ax 635 Naunton Fragile. 
Reg. (A.b.) 36 The Secretary might have had end of dis- 
covery on a further maturity of the Treason. 1719 F. Hare 
Ch.. Authority Vend. 26 Till things were come to that ma- 
turity that the dispensation of the Gospel did no longer 
want them. 1732 Swift Repeal. Test Wks. 1761 III. 293 
They must wait maturity of time. 1783 Reid Intell Powers 
I. vi, 241 One science may be brought to a great degree of 
maturity. 1844 H. H. WrLsoN Brit. India. III. 265 Mea- 
sures which, .were nearly brought tomalurity. 183a Cony- 
beare & How son St. Paul (1862) I. 54 The revolution of 
which Heiod had sown the seeds now came to maturity, 

+ b. //. Matured conditions. Obs rare—'-. 

1633 Adams F.xp. 2 Peter I, 1 Canaan . . was already fur- 
nished to their hands : Nature had enriched it with commo- 
dities, and Industiy beautified it with buildings and matu- 
rities. 

5. Comm. The state of becoming due for payment ; 
the time at which a bill becomes due. 

1813 Dallas in Taunton Comm. Pleas Rep. (t8i8t VI. 311 
The period that intervened between the refusal to accept 
and the bill arriving at maturity for payment, i860 Com- 
•merc, Handbk. 15 The period of the date of maturity of bills 
at or aftersight 1861 Goschen For. Exch. 135 When their 
drafts come to maturity. 1901 Scotsman 30 Oct. 3/1 For six 
months' maturities the rate is still maintained at 3J to 3S. 

6 . The state of an abscess in which the pus is 
fully formed (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 890 ). 

1676 Wiseman Surg. 1. xvii. 79 Three or four days after 
they [sc. pustules] came to maturity, and brake. 

Matutinal (maetiwtsi'nal), a. [ad. L. mntu- 
iinal-is , f. matutinus : see Matutine. Cf. F. 
matutinal. ] Of or pertaining to the morning, 
occurring or performed in the morning, early. 
Also rarely [? after F. matinal], rising early. 


1656 Blount Clossogr., Matutinal, belonging to the morn- 
ing, or morning prayer, a 1800 Pegge Anecd. (1814) 277 
Another matutinal expression in ancient use was — * Give you 
(i. e. God) good Day’. 1834 James 7 . Mars ton Hall xiv, 
Our household was not the most matutinal in the world. 
1839 I 'hackekay Paris Sk.-bk.j Fr. School Paint. (1869) 53 
The matutinal dews twinkling in the grass. 1855 Bristowe 
Th. 4 Pract. Med. (ed. 2) 101 There is usually a matutinal 
fail, and an evening rise [of temperatuie]. 1869 Browning 
Ring -V Book vi. 1443 What? Matutinal, busy with book so 
soon Of an April day? 1874 Lays Mod. Oxford 12 While 
undergraduates masticate The matutinal muffin. 1897 Alt- 
butt'sSyst.Med. IV. 192 The matutinal useofsalineaperlents. 
Hence Matutinally aav. , every morning. 

1897 P. Warung Old Regime 107 Three workers only— 
and six mustered nightly— and rations for six drawn matu- 
tinally. 

Matutinary, a, rare “* l . [f. L. matutin-us 

(see next) + -ary.] Matutinal, early. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Note-hks. I. 239 We ..were 
ready to start between five and six ; being thus matutinary 
in order to get to Term in time. 

Matutine (martiwtain), a. (and sb.) [ad. L. 
indtulin-its, f. Mcituta (occurring only as the pro- 
per name of the goddess of dawn, but prob. oiig. 
appellative), allied to maturus early. Mature a.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the morning ; occurring in 
the morning. 

c 1445 Lydg. Nightingale r87 This oure of morow, cleped 
matuiyne, Falsly be-trayed. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 The 
crepusculyrie lyne matutine of the norht norht est orizone. 
a 1602 W. Perkins Cases Consc. (i6i>)) x66 The first [canoni- 
cal hour] they call the matutine, before the sunne rising. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 62 [They] hint a Lunation 
following the next Feria at hor. 2 Matutine. 1848 Clough 
Bothie 1. 32 Hewson and Hobbes were down at the matutine 
bathing. 1871 M Collins Marq. ,$■ Merck. I. ix. 279 Covent 
Gaiden awoke to its matutine business. 

b. Of a star; spec, in Asiron. and Astral. : 
That rises or is above the horizon before sunrise. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems i. 4 Wp sprang the goldyn candill 
matutyne. 1601 Holland Pliny I 587 According as the 
said stars begin either to shine out or bee hidden in the 
morning befoie the Sun be up, or at evening after the Sunne 
is set, they.. are named Matutine or Vespertine. 1652-62 
Heylyn Cosmogr. in. (1682) 109 The rising and setting of 
the Stars, whether. .Matutine, or Vespertine, as the Artists 
phrase it. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 449 She [Venus] is 
..Gibbous,.. as well when she is Vespertine as Matutine. 
1819 J. Wilson Die t. Astral. 286 The Moon is matutine 
until she has passed her first dichotome. 
t 2. sb. pi. Matins. Obs. 

[Cf. a 1602 in sense x. J 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vt. 287 Ma- 
tutines : At the first hour, or six of the clock. 

Hence Ma tutinely adv., in the morning. 

1833 New Monthly Mag XXXVIII. 442 [He] was wont 
to walk, matutinely, knee-deep into the sea. 

Mat- weed : see Mat sb. 1 
Maty (m^i-li), mate (m#«t). Anglo-Indian. 
Also matee. [Of obscure origin : cf. Skr. metha 
elephant-keeper, and Eng. Mate sbA ; see Yule.] 
A native servant, esp. an assistant or under-servant. 

x8xo T. Williamson E. lnd. Fade M. I 241 In some 
families, mates , or assistants, are allowed, who do the 
drudgery. 1837 Lett.fr. Madras xii. (1843) 106 Here is 
our establishment ;• — one builer, one dress-boy, one matee, 
[etc.], ibid., A cook s maty or helper. 1873 Bat. Rev. 
6 Sept. 312/1 One of the attendants [of an elephant], who 
in Indian phraseology is termed ‘a mate’, the title ot Ma- 
hout being reserved Tor the head keeper. 

Maty, variant of Matie. 

Matyng, variant of Metjng Obs., dream. 

Malt, variant of Mowe Obs. , kinswoman. 
Maubre, obs. form of Marble. 

Maueaueo, obs. form of Macaco sbd 
Mauclit, -less, etc. : see Maught, -less, etc. 

T Maud 1 . Obs. [app. a use of the name Maud 
( •.—Mahald ) = Matilda.] A hag, beldam. 

1532 MoreCYn/v/. Tindale Wks. 685/x So I see well Tindall 
meaneth for liys mother, some olde mother mawde. 1566 
L. Wager Marie Magd. (1904I 717 In good faith, when ye 
ar come to be an old maude, Then it will be best for you 
to play the baude. 

Maud 2 (mgd). Also 9 mawd. [Of obscure 
origin: cf. Maldy.] A grey striped plaid worn 
by shepherds in the South of Scotland; also a 
travelling rug or wrap resembling a maud. 

1787 Mrs. Scott in Burns's [Vks (Chamb.) 66 A’ honest 
Scotsmen loe the maud. 1831 Scott Ct. Robt. Introd. Addr., 
A grey maud, . . completed such an equipment as, since 
J uvenal’s days, has been the livery of the poor scholar. 1883 
Advi., Rugs and Mauds of every description, xgox Daily 
Chron. 13 July 8/3 A long ‘ maud broad enough to act as 
a cover-all from neck to ground. 

attrib. 1877 W. Ross Past. Work in Covenant. Times v. 
93 Shepherds with their maud plaids. 

Maude, obs. pa. t. of Make v. 1 
Maudelard, obs. form of Mallard. 

Man die (mg'dT), v. rare. [Back-formation f. 
Maudlin a., taken as pr. pple.] a. trans. To 
make maudlin, b. intr. To talk maudlinly. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Maudle, to besot, or put out 
of Order, as drinking strong Liquors does in a Morning. 
Ibid,, Maudlin, maudled, half drunk. 1826 Examiner 1 24/1 
Leaving John Bull to suck his thumbs, and maudle about 
‘ hisjgood Queen Anne ’. 

idlin (mrrdlin), sb. Forms: 4-5 maude- 
leyne, mawd(ejleyn, 4 , 6 maudelen, 5 maw de- 
lay n, -en, 6 maud(e)lene, -elein, -elyn, -lein(e, 
mawdel(e)in, -(e)leyn, 6-7 maudlen, mawdlin, 
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«* maudline , mawdlen, -line. [a. OF. Madelaine, . 
semi-popular ad. L. Magdalena , Magdalen (E.] 
fl. As proper name : ~ Magdalen i. Obs. 

c 1320 R. Bkunne Medit. 445 To maudelens hous Ion went. 
£1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 3S2 Marie Mawdeleyn. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxviii. 67 Mawdleyn witnes beres that 
ihesusro>efromded. x 5 °S J fwki. Re/d. Hardmgiibix' 257 
Mary Maudlen. 1573 Tussf.r Husb. (18781 49 Gchezie, Lots 
wife,. Rough Esau, with Mawdlin. 

•(•lb. transf. A penitent resembling Mary Mag- 
dalen. (Cl. Magdalen 2.) Ohs. 

160* [? Breton] Pass. Discoid. Mind A 3 b, To play a 
poore lamenting Maudlines part. That would weepe streams 
ofbloud to be forgiuen. 1631 Brathwait Eng. Geutlew. 
(1641} 288 They fail into a poore Maudlins distemper by 
giving reines to passion, till it estrange them from the 
soveraignty of reason. 

f 2 . = Magdalen 3. Ohs. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire. (1892) 11 Diuersa priories, (Triers, 
Maudlens [printed Mandleus], Almehouses [etc.]. 

3 . f a. = Costmary, Tanacetum Balsamita. Obs. 
b. The herb Achillea Ageralum. (Also sweet 
maudlin) 

c 1460 J. Russfal Bk. Nurture 132 Gynger valadyne & 
maydelyn ar not so holsom in mete. 1548 Turner Names 
Herbes 37 Thys is not Eupatorium M esues, for that is called 
in englishe Maudlene. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n. Ixxvi. 250 
The second kinde [of Baisamynte] is called . . in English 
Mawdelein. 1597 Gkrarde Hcrba.ll 11. exeviii. 524 Maud- 
lein is without doubt a kinde of Costmarie. 16x2 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xv. 197 They hot M uscado oft with milder Maudlin 
cast. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bat.qZ Ageratum ptirpureum, 
Purple sweete Maudeline. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 
08/2 Small Maudlin hath the stalk full of small slender 
leaves of whitish green. 1718 Quincy Comfit. Disp. 130 ' 
Maudlin, is a kind of Agrimony, & flowers about July. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Sweet maudlin, Achillea Ageralum. 

f 4 . The name of a kind of peach ( = Magdalen 
4) ; also of a kind of pear (= magdalen pear). Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Kal.Hort. June6S [Pears], The Maudlin 
(first ripe)..&c. 1699 Ibid. Aug. ied. 9) 100 Peaches and 
Abricots.. .Boutdeaux Peach, .. Maudlen, Minion Peach. 
1676 WoKLioGE Cyder 167 The Margaret, the Maudlin 
. .and many other early Pears are in esteem for the Table in 
July. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 294 The Margaret, 
the Maudlin, and the Cluster Pear. 

5 . [From the aclj.] What is maudlin; weak 
or mawkish sentiment. 

1838 Lytton Alice vx. ii, I allow that there is a strange 
mixture of fustian and maudlin in all these things. x86g 
Spectator 11 Feb. 153 Let us at least have them tried like all 
others, with as little maudlin and romance about. .withered 
hearts.. as may be consistent with sincerity 

6. Comb.-, f maudlin daisy, the ox-eye daisy, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ; Maudlin day, 
= Magdalen day ; + maudlin pot, ? some kind of 
drinking vessel; maudlin tansy = sweet maudlin 
(see 3 b) ; maudlin tide, the time of the feast of 
St.Mary Magdalen, 22 July; maudlin-wort (? obs.) 
= maudlin daisy ; f also applied to the yellow 
ox-eye, Chrysanthemum segetum, 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 312 (Great White Ox- 
eye) . . The plant was formerly called “Maudlin Daisy. 
c 1470 Hardyng Citron, clxii. (1812) 297 The kyng vpon the 
“Maudeleyn day, At Fowkirke fought with Scottes in great 
aray. 1638 Lane. Wills iChetham Soc.) III. 204 A dozen of 
silver spoones and a little “Maudlin pott of silver. 1856 
Mayne Expos. Lex., * Maudlin Tansy, c 1530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt Bryt. (1814) 7 Arthur. . demaundyd of him yf he 
had receyued at y t “'mawdeleyn tyde y a reuenewes of the 
forest. 1552 Elyot Diet., Amaranthus, an herbe, of the 
which he two sortes : the flower of the one is yelow, . . 
called also., of Apothecaries sticas citrina , in English, 
“Maudelene woort or Baltasar. 1578 Lyte Dodoens il xix. 
169 The great wild Daysie, or Maudelynwurte. .hath grene 
leaues. 1766 Museum Rust VI. 451 Greater Daisie, Ox- 
eye, or Maudlin-wort. 1866 Treas. Sot., Maudlinwort, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 

Maudlin (mg-dlin), a. Forms: 6maudlayne, 
mawdlen, 7 maudline, mawd(e)lin, 8-9 maud- 
ling, 7- maudlin. [From the attrib. use of 
Maudlin sb., in allusion to the pictures in which 
the Magdalen was represented weeping.] 

1 . Weeping, tearful, lachrymose. Obs. or arch. 
*607 Middleton Michaelm. Term 11. i. 137 That’s a peni- 
tent maudlin dicer, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) XI. 136 He 
laments, like Heraclitus the Maudlin Philosopher, at other 
Men's Mirth, 1715 Rowe Lady J. Grey v. i, No Maudlin 
Gazers, To wet their Handkerchiefs. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 
(1853) I S 2 Blooming amidst those maudlin eyes. 

2 . Characterized by tearful sentimentality ; mawk- 
ishly emotional ; weakly sentimental. 

<21631 Donne Lett. (X651) 14s It was matter, which I might 
very well have left unwritten, having too much of the Maud- 
lin humour in it. a 1704 T, Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 
1730 I. 98 A thousand maudlin oaths of friendship. 1770 
Sheridan Critic n. ii. Is this a time for maudling tenderness! 
1845 Disraeli Sybil (Rtldg.) 317 The mob became not only 
enthusiastiebut maudlin. 1877 Farrar Days of Youth xih. 
123 Doing right only in maudlin dreams, not In manly effort. 

3 . (First in maudlin-drunk -, see 4.) Used to 
designate that stage of drunkenness which is char- 
acterized by the shedding of tears and effusive 
displays of affection. Phrase, f To drink maudlin. 

1616R. C. Times' Whistle v. 1958 The second kinde we 
maudline drunkards call. 1668 R. L’Estrangk Vis. Quev, 
(1708) 40 Am not I here, the Fifth Husband, of a woman yet 
living in the World, that hopes to. .drink Maudlin at the 
Fifteenth Funeral i a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Mawd- 
tin , weepingly Drunk, as we say the Tears of the Tankard. 
1714 Addison Sped. No. 561 1* 12 When they grow Maud- 


lin, they are very apt to commemorate their former Partners 
with a Tear. 1789 li. Darwin Bot. Card it. 11791) no \ 

’ Drink deep, sweet youths’, seductive Vitis cries, The maud- 
lin tear-drop glittering in her eyes. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxiii, The maudlin state or stage of diunketiness. i860 
All Year Round No. 49. 533 His potations had rendered ; 
him somewhat maudlin. 

4 . Comb, (with another adj.) as maudlin-kind , 
-moral ; maudlin-cupped, having drunk enough 
to become maudlin ; maudlin-drunk, + drunken 
[orig. a similative comb, of the sb.], in the maudlin 
stage of intoxication. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11, xxix. 220 Claudius, .being ■ 
“Maudline cupp’d, lie grew to lament the Destiny of his 
marriages. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Eolys (1570) 33 Some 
“maudlayne dronke, mourning loudly and hye. 1592NASHE 
P. Petiilesse 23 b, Mawdlen drunke, when a fellow wil weepe 
for kindnes in the midst of his Ale and kisse you. 1709 
Steele Ja/ZcrKo. 47 1*5 Such a Tragedian is only maudlin 
drunk. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax xix, Another ill- 
looking fellow, maudlin drunk. 1685 G. Meriton Yorks. 
Ale 8 Some “Maudlin drunken were, and wept full sore. 
a 1668 Davenant Man's the Master Wks. (1673) 367 , 1 am 
“Maudlin kind, would I had one of thy Hoods to cover my 
face. 1842 Tennyson Will Waterpr, 208 It is but yonder 
empty glass That makes me ’‘maudlin-moral. 

Hence Man dlinize v. Bans., to make maudlin, 
to cause to be in a maudlm state of intoxication ; 
Mau’dlinism, the state of being maudlin-drunk. 

<2 x652 Bhome Covent Garden xv. ii, I hope ’twill maud- 
lenize him. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxviii, Mr. Benjamin 
Allen had perhaps a greater predisposition to maudlinisni 
than he had ever known before. 

Maudlialy (mg-dlinli), adv. [f. Maudlin a. 

+ -ly ^.J In a maudlin manner. 

1854 Lady Lytton Behind Scenes I. 1. iv. 129 It would have 
been impossible to have looked more maudlingly than he did 
at the assembled crowd. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 255 
Fie becomes maudlinly eloquent. 

Maues, Maul': see Maugh. 

Maufesour, variant of Malfeasor Obs. 
t Mau frey. Obs. rare — . [Short for Galli- 

maufry.] = Gallimaufry 3. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobier 2s Such a mullimonstrous mau- 
frey of heteroclytes and quicquidlibets. 

Mauger, variant ol Maugre. 
t Maugh. Obs. Forms; 3 mo}, 4 pi. maues, 
mohwes ; Sc. and north, dial. 4 naawch, maeh, 
naacht, 4, 6 magh, 4- 6 mawch(e, 5 mawieh(e, 
maygb(e, ?mawth, ?mayth, 6 march, meache, 
mawggh, 7-9 m(e)augh, 8-9 mauf, [a, ON. 
indg-r son-in-law, brother-in-law, father-in-law 
(Sw, mdg, Norw. maag son-in-law), corresp. to OE. 
mwg kinsman May sb. 1 (pi. magas , whence possibly 
the 14th c. form mohwes ), OFris. mech, OS. mdg 
(MDu. maech, mod.Du. maag kinsman), OHG. 
mdg, Goth, meg-s son-in-law :-OTeut. *mdgo-z, 
prob. related by ablaut to *wagu-z, OE. magn boy, 
young man.] A near (male) connexion by mar- 
riage ; a brother-in-law or a son-in-law. 

The glossaries of North and Mid Yorkshire give a sense 
‘colleague, partner’. 

c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 1761 tLaban calls Jacob] Min mo}, min 
neue, and fela3e. a 1300 Cursor M. 2811 (Cott.) Loth went 
and til his maues [Gbit, mohwes] spak. Ibid. 7650 pan 
bade pe king.. His magh [ Trin. sone in lawe] dauid man 
suld him sla. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. {Cecils ) 214 , 1 grant 
pis day pat pu [sc. her husbands brother] art my mach 
verray. C1435 Wyntoun Cron. n.xviL 1637 (CotL) [Tumvs] 
pat . . mawche [Wemyss mayghe] was to pis kynge Latyn 
And weddit his douchtyr. 1533 Bellenden Livy 1. xvi. 
(S. T. S.) 1 . 89 Thare was nane fund sa wourthy to be his 
maich as the said Seruius, And sa pe king gaif him finalie 
his dochter in mariage. 1565-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
no John Tompson, alias Percivall, is this examinate’s 
mawggh [here = brother in law]. cx6oo Jas. Melvill Diary 
(1842) 199 The Archbishopes meache and graittest associat, 
Mr. Alexander Home. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 55 
Meaugk, ‘my meaugh’, my wives brother, or sisters hus- 
band. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Mauf, a brother-in-law. 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2) 
Mauf, Maugh, Meaugh, a brother-in-law. 

Maught, maucht (mgxt). Now only Ac. 
Forms: 3-4 majt, magbt, 4 mauijt, 4, 9 rnaebt, 
4-5 mawcht, 4- mauoht, 4- maught. [App. a. 
ON. *makt-r{lcd[. mdtt-r) OTeut. type *mahtu-z, 
a parallel formation with *mahti-z fem. : see Might 
r/.\] Strength, might, power, ability. 

c 1220 Bestiary 541 Bis deuel is mikel.wiS wil and ma^t. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6720 pe lord pat pat heist aght, Sal par-For 
ansuer at his maght. c 1320 Sir Beues (A.) 860 A swerd of 
miche mau3t. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxL ( Clement ) 454 
He.,hyre embrasit with al his macht. c 1425 W ynto un Cron. 
v. x. 3065 Wytht mekyll mawcht. 1549 Compl. Scotl. vi. 41 
Ane Tang draucht, ane lang draucht, mair maucht, majr 
maucht. 1768 Ross Hehnore (1789) 22 They had nae 
maughts for sick a toilsome task, a 1774 FerGusson Poems 
(1789) II. 96 Fearfu’ aften o’ their maught. _ 1825-80 JAMIE- 
son s. v. Maucht, Of a person who is paralytic, or debilitated 
by any other malady, it is said ; He has lost the machts, or 
his rnachts. 

Hence Mau'ghtless (also mauchless) <z., power- 
less ; Mau’chty a., powerful. 

X768 Ross Helenore (1789) 17 Jeering, they’d say. Poor 
Lindy’s maughtless grown. Ibid, 22 Amo’ the herds that 
plaid a maughty part. x8xg W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d 
(1827) 38 Whairat the mauchty knicht took fire. x88a J. 
Walker Jaunt to Attld Reekie, etc. 27 Flat on the floor. . 
Where mauchless he in beastly stupor fell. 

Maugrabee (mg-grabx). Also 8 Mogrebee. 


MATTGEE, 

[a. Arab. ma-yrabiy western, f. jetrb 

west.] An African Moor. 

1704 J Pitts A cc. Mohammetans vii. 101 A_Turk_. .ask’d 
me what Countryman I was ; a Mogrebee (said 1 ) i. e. one 
of the West. 1813 ByRONiJn A bydos 1. viii, The sire. -With 
Maugrabee and Mamaluke, His way amid his Delis took. 
Maugrabin (mg’grabin). Also Mograbian. 
[a. Arau. ma-yralnyin , pi. of mayrabiy : see prec.] 

— prec. Also attrib. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xvi, The men beyond our tents call 
me Hayraddin Maugrahin, that is Hayraddin the African 
Moor. 1842 Bkande Diet. Sci. etc., Mograbians, or men 
of the 7 vest, a name fonneily given to a species of Turkish 
infantry composed of the peasants of the Northern parts of 
Africa. 1889 J. Payne Aladdin 57 One day.. behold,. a 
Maugrahin dervish came up. 

Mauigraeious, variant of Malgracious. 
MatLgre (mg-gw), j£. wa&p-ep. Forms : a. 4-5 
maugrep, mawgretbe, malegrefe, -greue, maw- 
gref(e, 4-6 maugref(e, 5 maugreue. / 3 . 4-7 
malgre, 5-7 malgrye, 5-8 maulgre, y. 4 ma- 
grei, maugray, magrey, 4-5 maugrey, maw- 
gr(e)y, 4-6 naagry, maugrie, -y, magree, 4-7 
maugree, 4-9 magre, 3 mawgro, magger, Sc. 
magra, 5-8 mauger, 6 mawger, mager, -ir, 
maugrea, mawgree, magrie, 3- maugie. [a. 
OF. mangrp, malgre ( = Pr, mal grat, It. malgrado ) 
f. mal bad, evil + £vr<f (see Gree sb.-). The mod.F. 
Malgre has sometimes been used by Eng. writers 
as a foreign word ; so in the 16th c. the It. Mal- 
grado.] 
f A. sb. Obs. 

1. Ill-will, displeasure, or spite, borne by a person 
towards another. Often in phr. to can or con 
mattgre (see Can v, 1 10, Con vd 4 b). 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 20x7 He ne coupe him botmaugre. 13. . 
E. E. A lilt. P. B. 250 per was malys mercyles & mawgre 
much scheued. <5x422 Hoccleve Learne to Die 283 Why 
was y nat ferd of goddes maugree ? c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
xxiv. 270 Take it to you with all , the mawgre of myn and 
myght of mahowne. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xl. 405, 

I haue herd moche of your maugre ageynst me. X485 
Caxton Chas.Gt, 185 Wyte it not me,..ne conne me noo 
maulgre. 15.. Curs. J. Rottdis 161 in Bannatyne MS. 
(Hunter. Cl.) 303 Malice, rancour and in vy, With magry and 
malancoly. 15x3 Douglas /Ends ix. Prol. 17 Wirk na mal- 
gre, thocht thou be nevirsa wyght. 1515 Barclay Egloges 
v. (1570) D iij b, 1 thought no mauger, 1 tolde it for a bourde. 
X542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 259 Pollio..had none other 
cause to surceasse his maugre. 

b. Phr., bongre maugre (F. Ion gr& mal grp), 
whether one will or no, willy-nilly. 

c X430 Pilgr. LyfManhode m. xxxiv. (1869) 154 Thi god he 
shat be boongree mawgree. 

2 . The state of being regarded with ill-will. 
Chiefly in phr. to have, get maugre. Also, an 
instance of this. 

c X290 St. Nicholas 457 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 253 }if pat pou 
woldest pure-fore pou haue maugre. a 1300 Cursor M. 2x471 
Maugre \Fairf. maugrefe] bar-for mot pai haf. 61330 K. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12898 3 yf hit falle wei, wel 
schal vs be ; 3 yf hit ne do, we gete maugie. c 1380 Wyclif 
Wks. (1880) 465 Heere may cristenmen soone wite which 
clerk or lord.. hap wille to stonde perfore & sufferearria- 
grey. 1415 Hoccleve Let. Cupid 376 Wyteth the feend, 
and his be the maugree. c X430 How wise Man tarty his 
Son 47 in Babees Bk., And gete pee mawgre heere & peere 
More pan pank. 1453 in 14.W Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. nr. 9 Gyf ony of thaim happyns to inryn fedis or 
maugreis. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xx. xi. 815 Here Wynne 
ye no worshyp but maulgre and dishonoure. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 231/1 A Mawgry, dmieritum. 1560 Holland Crt. 
Venus 11. 167 3 ® haue seruit greit magrie to Jour meid. 

3 . In (the) maugre of-, in spite of, notwithstand- 
ing; = B (below). 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixiv. 277 (Harl. MS.) In malgre of pi 
tethe. a 1500 Chevy Chases in Skeat Spec. Eng. Lit. m. 68 
That he woldhunte la the mowntayns..In the magger of 
doughte dogles, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 687 [He] 
wan the wod in magir of thame all 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb vii. 50 An’ we’ll dee’t still, i’ maugre o’ an 
Erastian Presbytery, 

B. (adv. and) prep, 

1 . In spite of, notwithstanding; notwithstanding 
the power of. arch. 

c 1264 Song agst. King Almaigne in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
69 Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale to dryng, maugre 
Wyndesore. 6x350 Will. Paleme 3745 A kni3t..hade him 
out of pe ost mawgrey hem alle, 1377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 69 
[To] make hem mery pere-mydde maugre who-so bigvucch- 
eth it. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1442 Thai were agon, Magre 
who so wolde, 1481 Caxton Godfrey xxiii. 55 Ther wenta 
wel somtyme ,X. M or more, maulgre the barons. 1581 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 939 He threw it into the fire, maugrie 
all the Cardinalls that were about him, 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
IV. i. 48 Tell what thou saw’st, maulgre who so it heares. 
1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas Ho. Medicis 177 The quarrel, 
wherein they were engaged, maugre their endeavours and 
inclinations for peace. 1704 Land. CGz. No. 4061/3 Keeping 
the Mastery at Sea,., maugre the. .Strength of the Enemy’s 
Fleet. 1755 Smollett Qnix. (1803) IV. 202 , 1 persevere in this 
career, maugre and in despite of my own understanding, 
1765 Museum Rust. iv. xliv. 193 Maugre my most sanguine 
expectations, the field by. no means answers. 1854 H. 
Miller Sch. y Schtn. xxii. (1857) 4^8, I continued my 
rounds, maugre the suspicion. 1892 Nation (N.YO4 Aug. 
03/3 ‘ La Debacle ’, maugre all faults, stands out as Zola’s 
best and strongest work up to the present time, 

*t[ Used by Spenser for; A curse upon . .1 

1590 Spenser F. Q. il v. 12 [Fortune] That hath (maugre 
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ner spight) thus low me laid in dust. Ibid. hi. iv. 39 Yett, 
maulgre them, farewell my sweetest sweet ! 

+b. Maugre his, ours, etc. : in spite of him, etc. 
[Cf. OF. mauqre suen , maugri vostre, etc.] 06 s. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4303 Maugre his, he dos him lute, c 1330 
R. Brunne Chroti , W ace iRolls) 10266 M augre oures, forsope 
hit was. 1390 Gower Con f. II. 3 God wot that is malgre 
myn. c X450 Merlin xiv. 214 Magre hirs thei were driven 
hakke. c 1500 Lancelot 115 A 1 magre thine a seruand schal 
yow bee. 

f C. Maugre of, to, with : in spite of. Ohs. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 393 Thow sail ws se . . Battail! to 
gyff, magra off all thi kyn. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. vn. 
(1520) 100/2 The kynge. .gate the castell maugre of them all 
that were within. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vi. clx. 150 He 
than assemblyd to hym a strong hoost, and recoueryd his 
wyfe, malgre to all his enmyes. *548 Uqall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Mark iii. 30 Whose power the Andes are compelled 
maugry of theyr heades, to geue place unto. 1646 Earl 
Mqnm. tr. Biondis Civil Warres iv. 67 She was maugre 
with those which would have defended her, taken prisoner, 
d. without regimen. (Cf. Malgi«6, quot. 1608,) 
* 4*3 Jas, I Hingis Q. xxiv, So infortunate was vs that 
fremyt day, That maugre, playnly, quhethir we wold or no 
[etc.]. *596 Spenser f. Q. v. i. 29 Until that Talus had his 
pride represt, And forced him, maulgre, it up to reare, 1620 
Bp, Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. xvit. 94 He shall (maugre) 
be forced to confesse, that [etc.]. 

2 . Phrases. Maugre (a person’s) teeth, head : in 
spite of (his) resistance, notwithstanding all (he) 
can do (arch, and dial.). + Formerly also in many 
other forms now obs., as maugre (his) beard, cheeks, 
eyes, face, heart, mind, mouth, nose, visage, ■will. 

1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 2090 Maximian was sujibe aslawe 
maugre B magrei] is nose. 13. . K. Alt's. 5840 He., 
maugre the teeth of hem alls, Sette his rigge to the walle. 
13.. E. E. Allil. P. C. 44 Much maugre his mun, he mot 
node suffer. C1369 Chaucer Dethe Blauncke 1201 Maugre 
myn heed, I muste haue tolde her or be deed. C1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. HI. 170 pe fend may not do but if }>at it turne to 
pe worschipe of God mawgrethe hys wille. C1386 Chaucer 
Wife’s Prol. 315 That oon thou shalt forgo, maugree thyne 
eyen. a 1400-30 Alexander 1747 Made to be meke male- 

f reue his chekis. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xx. xi. 816 
lynge Arthur shalle haue his Quene and the maulgre thy 
vysage. *529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 274/1 So should al 
our dedes good or badde, ascend or descende by the violent 
hande of God, magre our mindes. c 1550 Bale AT. Johan 
(Camden) 5 Quodcunque ligaveris, I trow, will playe soch 
a parte, That I shall abyde in Ynglond, magry yowr harte. 
*SSS [see Beard sb. t ej. _ 1614 Tomkis Albutuazar 1. iv. 
(16x5) C, Not haue his sister? Cricca, I will haue Flavia, 
Maugre his head, i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) II. xix. 
513 He may see your Highness enjoy your blessed estate, 
maugre the beards of all confederated leaguers. 1891 Barrie 
Liitte Minister xliii, But, dominie, I couldna hae moved, 
magre my neck. 

t Mau'gre, v. Obs. [a. F. mattgrier, L maugri 
Maugre sb.] trans. To showill-wili to; to defy, 
oppose. Also with down. 

1597 Beard Theatre God's Judgem, (1612) 179 Except by 
horrible bannings and swearings they despight and maugre 
God. c 1609 Webster Appius 4- Virginia 11, iii. Whose 
bases are of Marble, deeply fixt To mauger all gusts and 
impending stormes. 1632 Tatham Love crowns the end 
(1640) Kij, Had you smil’d as you did frowne, All his 
strength I’d mauger’d downe. 

Maukin, Maukish. : see Malkin, Mawkish. 
Maul, mall (mgl), ri.l Forms : a. 3 me alia, 
3, 6 male, 4 mayl, 4-7 malle, 5 mal, 5- mall. 
(See also the northern Mell sb.) P. 6-7 maull, 
mawle, maule, 7-8 mawl, 7- maul. [a. F. mail 
(in OF. pronounced mal?) =Pr. malh-s, Sp. mallo, 
Pg. malho. It. maglio L. malleum (nom. malleus) 
hammer.] 

I. 1 . = Maoe sbf r. Also, a wooden club. 
Obs. exc. arch, and Hist. 

<11240 Sawles Warde in Colt. Horn. 253 Hare unirude 
duntes wi 3 mealies istelet. 1297. R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4229 Is 
male [v.r. mace] he dude ek bituene ac j>at blod adoun 
wende. 13, , Erasmus in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 202 
These he suffred of j>e turmentours, ,x viii was betyng on his 
body withe brennyng malles. 13.. St. Crist of er 547 ibid. 
(1881) 461 His false goddis he smate frame afle In sondir 
with ane Iryne malle. c 1380 Sir Ftrumb. 4653 A mayl of 
Ire he bar an honde. c 1450 Merlin 339 Whan Arthur 
saugh the Geaunte lifte vp his malle he clouted the stroke. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxvii, 730 They were of har- 
nessed men.. mo than xxx. thousande, and as many with 
malles. *545 Ascham Toxoph, (Arb.) 70 A leaden maule, 
or suche lyke weapon, to beate downe his enemyes withall. 
1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 40/1 Felix and Philip had 
their braines beaten out with mawles. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. vii, 5X With mighty mall The monster mercilesse him 
made to fall. 1627 Drayton Agiucourt, etc. 30 With 
Battle-axes, Halberts, Bills, and Maules. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War 48, I have a Maul, Fire-brands, Arrows, and 
Death, all good hand weapons. 1686-7 Aubrey Rem. Gen- 
tilism h Judaism (1881) 19 The Holy-mawle, w ch (they 
fancy) hung behind the Church dore, w cl i when the father was 
seavende, the sonne might fetch, to knock his father in the 
head, as effeete, and of no more use. 1891 Comh. Mag. 
Oct. 444 Steel caps, mail brigandines. .completed this equip- 
ment, while in some cases the murderous maule or five-foot 
mallet was hung across the bow-stave, 

t b. pi. A name given to the Parisian insurgents 
of 1 Mar. 1382, who were armed with leaden clubs. 

* 5*5 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxxxv. [clxxxi.] 563 The 
■sayd Constable put downe the malles of Parys, and punyshed 
them for their tebellyons. 

2 . In early use, a massive hammer of any kind. 
Now, applied to various special kinds of heavy 
hammers or beetles, commonly of wood, used, (e.g.) 
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in driving piles, in shipbuilding, in mining opera- 
tions, and in various operations on board ship. 
Top-mall (Naut.) : see Top sb. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 127 pou schalt smyte wifr a 
mal eifrer an hamer on he greet eende. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 
4332 Bot his hedde was gret, leyge to a gret inalle. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 229 Tubal hauenge delectacion in the 
sownde of the malles [etc.]. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 34 
With a malle and a nayle sche smet him in the hed. ? c 1475 
Hunt. Hare 91 Then euery man had a mall Syche as tliei 
betyn clottys withall. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VIZ (1896) 39 
Lede malles feble. .xiiij. 15.. Smyth Lame 17 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. III. 202 He covde werke wyth a mall Many maner 
of metall. 1523 Fitzhekb. Husb. § 15 And if the barleye 
grounde wyll not breake with harrowes . . it wolde be beaten 
with malles. Ibid. § 126 Take thy mall agayn and dryue 
downe the edderynges and also thy stakes. 1591 Sylvester 
DuBartas 1. iv. 342 Th’ Iron Maule that chimes The intire 
Day in twice twelue equall times. 1676 Worlidge Cyder 
(16911 96 Others beat them [apples] on a table with mauls. 
x68o Moxon Mech. Exerc. 203 The Joyner’s Mallet would 
supply the Office of this Tool ; hut Use has made the Mawl 
more handy for them. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 312/2 
The Executioner with the Violence of a Blow on the head 
of the Axe with his heavy Maul, forced it through the 
Mans Neck. 1764 Char, in Ann. Reg. 23/1 The instruments 
of agriculture they use., are a spade, a mall, and a rake or 
harrow. 1812 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 5 The stake, with the 
mall, was driven through the body. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef, 
Mast ix. 20 We.. stopped the mall with rope-yarns, 1874 
J. H. Collins Metal Mining (1875) 61 Hammers. — The 
chief kinds used in metal mines are mallets or ‘malls’. 
*886 R.C. L’E.SLUcSea-painter' s Log vn. 154 The shipwright’s 
maul. 

U, S. slang. 1872 Schele de Vere Americanisms 6 16 
Maul and Wedges.. often used to denote the whole of a 
man’s possessions, his movables. 

ft), transf. and fig. after L. malleus. (Often, 
like hammer, scourge, applied to a person as the 
irresistible foe or the terrible oppressor of some 
person, class, or institution.) Obs. 

C 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 351 pe stake is pe synne bardud 
in mannus hert ; pe malle pat he driuep it wip is newe 
rehersynge of synne. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 43 The 
Sawden and duke of Turkes, the grete malle of Cristen 
peple. 1577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 1 55 God 
must needes take this maule in hand, the lawe I meane, . . 
to bring to nothing this beast. 1624 H. Mason Art of 
Lying tv, 59 Luther was a great mawle, that battered their 
Babel. 1658 Rowland tr. Moufet’s Theat, Ins 951 That 
flower of Knighthood, and Maul of the Spanish pride, 
Francis Drake. 1711 Hickes Two Treat. ,Ckr. Priesth. 
(1847) II. 34 Optatus. .the great mall of the Donatists. 

XL [From Maul v.] t 3 . A heavy blow, as 
with a hammer. Obs. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 527 Give that Rev’rend Head a 
mall, Or two, or three, against a Wall. 

4 . Rugby Football. A mauling or tackling. Maul 
(in goal) : see quot. 1871. 

1867 Rugby School Football Laws x8 Only those who are 
touching the ball with their hands may continue in the 
maul inside goal. 1871 in Rugby U. Football Ann. (1874-5) 
6 A Maul in goal is when the holder of the ball is tackled 
inside goal line, or being tackled immediately outside, is 
carried or pushed across it, and he, or the opposite side, or 
both, endeavour to touch the ball down. 1874-5 Rugby U. 
Football Ann. 38 A maul occurred in the centre of the 
ground, from which Edinburgh emerged victorious. 1892 
Gail in Field 17 Sept, 458/1 This year the maul has finally 
been relegated to the past [by the Rugby Union]. 

Maul (mgl), sb . 2 dial. Also 5 malle, 9 maule. 
[Variant of Mallow.] = Mallow. 

C1425 Voc. in Wr. -Whicker 644/34 Hec malud, malle. 
1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 46 Mauls, Mallowes. 1788 W. 
Marshall Yorksh. II. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Mauls , malvee, mal- 
lows. 1866 Treas. Bot., Maule, Malva sylvestris. 1876 
Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Mauls, the herb marsh-mallows. 

Maul (mgl), v. Forms: a. 3 meallen, 5-6 
malle, 4- mall. P. 6-7 maule, 7 maull, mawle, 
mawli, 7-9 mawl, 7- maul. [f. Maul j/. 1 ] 

'+ 1 . trans. To beat or strike (with or as with a 
maul or hammer); to hammer, batter; also, to 
beat or knock in, along. Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 3038 Mynsteris and masondewes they 
malle to pe erthe. c 142a Pal lad. on Husb. it. 17 The 
cloddis mailed be with mannes hond. Ibid. v. 5x6 This 

f ece [of wood] amydde his trunke hit is to malle. 1530 
’alsgr. 632/2 No we that he hath done with plowynge of 
our grounde go mall the cloddes. 1609 J. Davies Holy 
Roode (Grosart) 12/1 See how they mail it on, in ruthlesse 
rage. 1633 T. James Voy. 51,1 ordered the Cooper to., 
looke to all our Caske : those that were full, to mawle in 
the bungs of them. 

Jig. 1607 Hieron Wks. (1619-20) II. 373 A certayne 
hammer, which the Lord vseth in this seruice of mailing and 
breaking the heart. 

b. U. S. To split (rails) with a maul and wedge. 
x686 iii P. A. Bruce Eton. Hist. Virginia (1806) I. 318 
note, Johnson.. doth.. impower you. .to fall, mall, and set 
up. .400 panels of sufficient post and rails. 1789 Anburey 
Trav. II. 323 Fence rails, which are made out of trees, cut 
or sawed into lengths of about twelve feet, that are mauld 
or split into rails. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 207, I 
always have two hundred rails mauled in a day. 1896 P. A 
Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia l. 317 Among the terms.. in 
the contract .. was one requiring the latter to maul six 
hundred fencing rails, 

f c. intr. To hammer, Obs . 

<**375 Joseph A rim. 508 Mi3tf1.1l menmallen porw scheldes. 
*6x5 B rath wait Strappado (1878 ) 113 Her hands like Ful- 
lers wheels, one vp, one downe, Which still lie mailing on 
my costrell crowne, 

f 2 . trans. To strike (a person or animal) with 
a heavy weapon ; to knock down. Obs. 
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a J240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 251 Deoflen pat ham 
mealliS ant derue8 aa ant dreccheS wiS alles cunnes pinen. 
? <21400 Morte Arth. 3841 And mett hyme in the myde 
schelde, and mallis hyme thorowe. Ibid. 4037 , 1 salle evene 
amange his mene malle hym to dede. 1530 Palsgr. 632/1 
If he mall you on the heed I wyll nat gyve a peny for your 
lyfe. 1537 Matthew Judg. v. 22 Then they mailed the 
horsses legges, y‘ their myghtie coursers lefte praunsyng. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 8 The sad steele .. lighting on 
his horses head him quite did mall. x 6 iz Chapman Widowes 
T. v. K. 3 b, Lys. Would not my Ghost start vp, and flie 
vpon thee? Cyn. No, I’de mall it down againe with this 
[z. e. a crowbar]. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vm. xii. (1614) 
805 Many Gentlewomen, .while his [the king’s] bodie was 
burning were mailed with clubbes, and buried foure and foure 
in a graue. 1648 Gage West Ind. xiih 11655) 72 They 
mawled with a club those which had the Garlands. 

8. To beat and bruise (a person) ; to maltreat ; 
to knock about. 

<-1610 Middleton Widow v. i. 138 Your women. .will so 
maul him With broken cruises and pitchers.. He’ll never 
die alive. X713 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 7 Aug., My lord’s 
business is to hasten the peace before the Dutch are too 
much mauL-d. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) 314 It 
was proposed by Bragwell that we should, .maul the watch. 
1858 Doran Crt. Pools 105 Thrashing the.. bishop and 
terribly mauling his body o( followers. 

4 . transf. To damage seriously; to shatter, 
mangle. (Said, e. g., of storms, shot, etc. ; for- 
merly of disease or the like.) 

1692 South 12 Serin. (1697) II. 41 Nor is Excess the onely 
thing by which Sin mauls and breaks Men in their health. 
1709 Steele Tatler N o. 1 1* 5 This Passion has so extremely 
mauled him, that his Features are set and uninformed. 1758 
Ann. Reg. 100 Her larboard side is most terribly mauled: 
there are seventy shot-holes on that side. 1805 in Nicolas 
Lisp. Nelson (1846) VII. 190 note, Saw some of the Fleet at 
times, very much mauled and greatest part partly dismasted. 
1817-18 Cobbett Rest'd. U. S. (1822) 145 America is not 
wholly exempt from that mortal enemy of turnips, the fly, 
which mawled some of mine 1885 Runciman Skippers ty 
Sh. X12 The sea was mauling her pretty badly. 

5. fig. To subject to damaging criticism, injure 
by criticizing, ‘ cut up ’, ‘ pull to pieces ’. 

1593 N ashe Four Lett. Confut. 50 By the eternal iests he 
would maule thee with. 1695 Congreve Prol, Hopkins' 
Pyrrhus 25 Far hence they vent their Wrath, Mauling in 
mild Lampoon th’ intriguing Bath. 1711 Medley No. 21. 240 
The poor Whigs are every day so maul’d off by the Tories 
for their Fanaticism, that [etc]. 1759 Dilworth Pope 94 
Finding themselves let pass free of all censure, and seeing 
the other sex so mauled. 1785 Crabbe Newspaper 412 To 
vex and mania ministerial race. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
1 . 187 They are a class who are very likely to get mauled 
by Euthydemus and his friends. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
25 Feb 3/3 Poor Sir David Brewster, a really harmless man, 
is mauled m quite a wicked fashion. 

( 3 . To haudle roughly or carelessly (chiefly with 
about) ; to damage by rongh or careless handling. 
Also fig. To maul down (dial.) : to lift down. 

1781 Cowper Conversat. 290 We that make no honey, 
though we sting, Poets, are sometimes apt to maul the thing. 
1827 Clare Sheph. Cal. 156 She came smiling out, Saying 
she hated to be mawled about With their black faces. X847 
Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 11. ii. (1861) 264 He is a man that 
mauls every truth of God. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh in. 906 To see them laugh and laugh and maul their 
texts. 1878 T. Hardy Ret. Native vi. iv, Maul down the 
victuals from corner cupboard if canst reach, man. 1885 
Forfar Cornish Poems 17 You mustn't maul the fish about. 
1899 Ch. Q, Rev. Jan. 541 We.. regret.. that it [the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI.] was suffered to be mauled 
about in deference to the rather impertinent objections of 
foreigners. 

7 . intr. (dial.) To toil, work hard. [Perh. a 
different word : cf. Moil v.] 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr, I 16 When he a ploughboy in 
the fields did maul. Ibid. 138 Huge baskets mauling on. 
1871 Brierley Cotters of Mossburn xv. 141 [She] Likes 
maulin’ amung pigs and keaws. 

8. Football, trans . (See quot. 1856.) 

1856 Rules Football St. Feted s Sck. York vii, The player 
holding the ball may be mauled ; i.e. he may be held and 
the ball if possible wrested from him. 1867 Rugby School 
Football Laws 18 When a player holding the ball is mauled 
by one or more of the opposite side outside goal. 

8. Comb., as maul-text a., that ‘ mauls ’ his text. 

x88x Du Chaillu Laud Midnight Sun 1 . 162 This maul- 
text preacher was reading in a loud voice verses of the Bible. 

Heuce Mauled ppl. a., bruised, disfigured. 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Maul’d, swmgingly Drunk, 
orsoundly Beat. 1781 Mme. D’Arblay Diary June, * Never 
was I so mauled in my life 1 ' said he. 1828 Carlyle Mice. 
(1857) II. 305 The print of six horsenails on his own mauled 
visage. 1854 E. Forbes Lit. Papers vii. (1855) 197 Though 
severely mauled, the huntsman was able to make his way., 
to his quarters. X904 Daily Chron. 2 Jan. 8/5 At this the 
grievously-mauled nigger began to skin him [a lion]. 

Maular, -ard(e, obs. forms of Mallard. 
Maulavi, variant of Moolyee. 

+ Maule, mawle, v. Obs. [Echoic: cf. Miaul.] 
intr. To cry like a cat ; to mew. 

1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., To Maule like a cat. x6xx 
Cotgr., Moiianer, to mawle, yawle, or cry like a little child. 

Mauler (mg'lsj). Also 7 mailer, [f. Maul 
v, + -ek 1 .] One who mauls. (Sometimes used 
to render L. malleus = Maul sbJ 2 b.) 

1618 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 74 The mailer 
and confounder of theyr battel. 1655 [see Hammer sb. 1 b]. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies, Camb. (1662) 1. 178 Thomas Lord 
Cromwell (the Mauler of Monasteries). *858 Carlyle 
Fredk, Gt.m.v. (1872) 1 . 165 The Polish King, Casimir IV. 
(late mauler of the Teutsch Ritters). 1884 A thenseum x Mar. 
278/2 Vice the great vampire and violence, the great mauler. 
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Mauley (mg-li). slang. Also maul(l)y, maw- 
l(e)y, morley, ?mylier. [?f. Maul v. ; but cf. 
Shelta (tinker’s dialect) maty a, said to be a trans- 
position of Gaelic lamh hand ] A hand, a fist. 

1780 G. Parker Life's Painter 116, I say, how are you? 
Slang us your mauly. Ibid. 139 A Queen Elizabeth in her 
mauliy, that is, the key of the street door in her hand. 1842 
De Quincey Mod, GwceWks, 1862 XIII. 326 Holding in his 
dexter‘mauley’ared herring. xSS8‘R. Boldrewood’ Robbery 
wider Arms i. It takes a good man to. .stand up to me with 
the gloves, or the naked mauleys. 1891 Carkw Autob. 
Gypsy xxxv. 414 Being jest a bit too ’andy with my myliers, 
D. The ‘ hand ’ that one writes ; handwriting. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 313 If they ‘granny the 
mauley ’(perceive the signaturelof a brother officer or friend. 

Maulgre, variant ol Maughe. 
Maulingi,ns§-lii]),^/.j/h [f. Maul©. + -ingL] 
The action of Maui. v . 1 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9520 Mallyng jnirgh metall maynly with 
hondes. 1621 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. v. ii. 321 He fell 
a mawling of his souldiers. 1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger 
Son 1 . 129 , 1 have never seen a fellow endure such a mauling 
in my life. 1864 Field 17 Dec. 425/3 During the whole 
match there was a great deal too much ‘mauling’. 

Mauling (mg-lii]), ppl. a. [f. Maul v. + 
-ing -.] '1 hat mauls. 

*778 Mmk. D’Arblay Diary 18 June, Allowing for my 
mauling reading, he gave it quite as much credit as I had 
any reason to expect. 

maulkin, Maulmy : see Malkin, Malmy. 
Maul oak. [?ad.Sp. maula imposture, sham.] 
An American oak, Quercus chrysolepis. 

1884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. no th Census TX.) 
146 Quercus chrysolepis. . . [Sy n.J Live Oak. Maul Oak. 
Valparaiso Oak. 

Maulstick (mg-lstik). Also 7 mol stick, 
7-8 mostick, 8 mallstick, 9 mahlstick. [ad. 
Du. vuialstok, f. malen to paint + stole stick. Cf. 
G. malerstock {maler painter), malstab ( stab = 
staff).] A light stick used by painters as a support 
for the right hand, and held in the left. The upper 
end is surmounted by a ball of cotton -wool covered 
with soft leather. 

1658 Phillips, A Mostick fed. 170 6 Maulstick], a word 
used in painting, being a round stick about a yard long, 
which the Artist doth rest upon when he paints. 1672 Sal- 
mon Polygraphice 165 The Stay, or Mol-stick, is a Brazil 
stick (or the like) of a yard long; having [etc.]. 1833 

Thackeray Charac. Sk. Wks. 1898 111 . 537 When Titian 
dropped his mahlstick, the Emperor Charles V. picked it up. 
1872 J. Hatton Fall. Poppies J. xiii. 216 In her left hand 
she holds a maul-stick, upon which her right arm rests. 
1890 Kipling Light that Jailed iv, I’d let you go to the 
deuce on your own mahl-stick. 

Maulvi, variant of MOOLVEE, 
t Maum, ©• vulgar. Obs.— 1 irans. In phrase 
mauming and gauming : To * paw ’. 

1738 [see Gaum v. ']. 

Maum(e, variant forms of Malm. 

Maumenye, variant of Malmeny Ohs. 
Maumerye, variant of Mahomery Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2534 To be maumerye bo sclie wente. 
Maumet (mg-vnet). Obs. exe. arch, and dial. 
Forms; a. 3 mahimet, ( pi. mawmez, -ex, mau- 
mez), 3-4 maumete, 3-5 mawmete, 4 -med, 
-mat, maunmet, 4-5 maummet, mamet, mm- 
mett, q-bmawmetta, [mowmet(t3, maw^nnette, 

6 maumette, mawmot, mammot, 6-7 mawmett, 
9 mom(m)et, mammelt, 4- mammet, miwmet, 

3- maumet. y 3 . 4 momenet(te, mamanat, {pi. 
momen 3 s), 4-6 maument, 4-6, 9 mawment, 

5 maumet, mamente, mawmente, -mentt, 6 
mamant. [a. OF. mahumei idol ; a use of Ma- 
humel Mahomet, due to the common mediaeval 
notion that Mohammed was worshipped as a god.] 
1 1. A false god, or an image of one ; an idol. Obs. 
e 1203 Lay. 14585 And bilseue be hahije godd, & luuie heore 
mahimet. Ibid. 29221 per inne he hafde his maumet, be 
heold for bis god. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 190, 192 
She shal noght to any be sette Withoutyn leue of my mau- 
mette. The munke seyd he gt aunted weyl Aftyr hys mau- 
mette to do euery deyl. 1340 Ayenb. 6 pe ilke bet wor-sipeb 
be momenes. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 86 pe kirke . . es 
mykill and faire and full of ymagery of paire mawmets, 
14. . Sir Bettes 488 Whepure were stronger god in hevyn Or 
all the maw^mettes, 1513 Douglas /Ends x. Prol. 153 Lat 
Virgyll haid his mawmentis till hym self; I wirschip noder 
idoll, stok, nor elf. a 1529 Skelton Speke, Parrot 395 
Moloc, that mawmett, there darre no man withsay, 1529 
More Dialoge 1. Wks. 119/2 The ydolles and mammettes 
of the paganes. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 99 And ma- 
mantis als he hes gart mak also, Of Phebus, Diane, and of 
Apollo. i6o8Willet Hexapla Gen. 326 Such images and 
mammetts were found in lacobs house. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Acts xix. 25 Wealth is the worldlings god, which he prizeth 
as Micah did his mawmet. [a 1634 : see Maumetry i.] 

+ b. transf. A person or thing that usurps the 
place of God in the human affections. Obs. 

<11340 Hampole Psalter x cvi. 7 Sum has syluyre his maw- 
met. 138 . Wyclip Set. Wks. 111 . 38 Lovynge moore vicis 
pan virtues, and so pei serven mawmetis. _ c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. 749 Euery floryn in his cofre is his Mawmet. 

+ G. Applied by Protestants to the images of 
Christ and the saints. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Id addon's Answ. Osor. 309 If those Maw- 
mettes, and signes of Sainctes, be erected in their churches 
for none other ende, but to put the beholders in remern- 
braunceof the Saincts themselves [etc.]. 1630 Trapp Comm. 
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Dent. vii. 5 Those mawmets and monuments of idolatry, the 
Rood of grace, the blood of Hales, &c. 

2. An image, dressed-up figure ; a doll, puppet ; 
also, a person of grotesque appearance or cosiume, 
a 1 guy ’. Now only dial. 

1494 Fadyan Citron, vn. 554 The cytie of Roan.. made 
them a mamet of a fatte & vnwyldely as. 1330 Palsgr, 
244/1 Maument, marmoset ; poitpee. 1383 St leeks A not. 
Abus. (1877) 75 Mawmets of rags and cloutes compact to- 
gether. 1596 Shaks. t hen. IV, 11. iii. 95 This is no world 
To play with Mammets. 1397-8 Yorks. Arch. Topogr. 
Jrnl. xxxm. 186 note, These havyng folowed theire vanitie 
al the night in sekynge there maumet, commonly called 
the floure of thwell, would nedes bringe the same on a 
harrow into ye churche in prayer times. 1600 Lyly Maydes 
Metam. 11. ii. 60 lo. What Mawmets are ther.e? Fris. O 
they be the Fayries that haunt these woods, a 1608 Dee 
Relat. Spir. 1. (1659' 11 There stand a great many of Maw- 
mets, little ugly fellows at the top of the hill. 1609 Kv. 
Woman in Hum. v. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Julius Caesar, 
acted by the Mammets. 1642 Fuller Answ. Feme 2 Hee 
..sets up a Mawmet of his owne dressing. rS92 Sarah 
Hewett P easanc Sp. Devon 15 It was at one time customary 
for village children to canvass the neighbourhood for sub- 
scriptions for materials to make a Guy Fawkes’ ‘ montet ’. 

+ b. Jig. A person who is the ‘ tool ’ or 4 puppet ’ 
of another ; a 4 man of straw ’. Obs. 

1460 Paston I.ett. I. 514 , 1 knowewele the Jnge,W. Wayte 
his mawment. <11548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII (1809) 462 
Wherefore she [the duchess] sent Perkyn Werbeck, her new 
inuented Mawmet first into Portyngall. 1393 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Super. 141 Nash,. .Greene,. .Euphues,. .the three 
famous mammets of the presse. 

8 . Applied to a person as a term of abuse or 
contempt. Now dial. 

a 1339 Skelton Agst. Garnesche 170 Thou murrienn, thow 
mawment, Thou fals stynkyng serpent, 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
<y put. hi. v. 186 A wretched puling foole, A whining mam- 
met. 1600 Look About You L3IJ, Downe stubborue t/ueene, 
..Dovvne, Mammet. 1608 Machin Dumb Kut. in . F 4, 0 
God that euer any man should looke Vpon this maumet and 
not laugh at him. 1610 B. Jonhon Alch. v. iii, ’Slight you 
are a Mammet l O, I could touse you, now. 1630 Mas- 
singer Picture 1. i, How the mammet twitters ! 1891 Hardy 
‘I ess xlii, What a mammet of a maid ! 

1 - 4 . A kind of pigeon; = Mahomet 5. Obs. 

1678 Ray Willughhy’s Omithol. 182 Mawmets, called (as 
I take it) from Mahomet. 1688 R. Holme Armoury u. 
244/2 Of Pigeons . . Mawmets . . exceed all others . . from their 

t reat black eyes. 1733 etc. [see Mahomet], 1835 P. J. 

elby Fat. Hist. Pigeons 164 Turkish or Mawmet Pigeon. 
Columba Turcica. 

1 5. allrib. and Comb., as maumet god, house, 
place, wood, worshipper. 

1382 Wvclif 2 Kings xviii. 4 He. ,hew3 doun the mawmett 
wodis [Vulg. lucos]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 231/2 A Mawment 
place (A. A Mawment hovvse) ; jdolium. Ibid. 232/1 
A Mawment wyrscheper, idolatra. r6i8 Fletcher 1 st, 
Princess iv. v. Where 1 meet your maumet Gods I’le 
swing ’em. 

+ Mau’meter. Obs. In 5 mawmenter, maw- 
met rer. [f. Maumet + -erL] An idolater. 

c 1440 Promp. Pom. 330/2 Mawmenter, or he bat dothe 
mawmentrye, ydolatra. 1496 Dives Af- Paup. (W. de W.) 
vt. viii. 243/1 Ne mawmetrers, ne glotons, ne wycked spekers, 
..shall haue the kyngdome of heuen. 

+ Mau’metrous, a. Obs. In 6 mammetrouse. 
[f. prec. or next + -uus.] Idolatrous. 

1546 Bale ist Exam. Anne A skew 21 b, Their most mon- 
struose Masse or mammetrouse Mazon. 

Maumetry (mg’metri). Ohs. exc. arch. Forms: 
see Maumet ; also 4 mamentre, (4-5 pi. mau-, 
mawme(n)tryse), 6 mamoutrie, malmontrye, 
mammon(t)rie, mammitrie, -ye. £f. Maumet 
+ -ry. Cf. Mahometry.] 

1. The worship of images ; idolatry. Also ‘ false 
religion ’, heathenism. 

<11300 Cursor M. 6623 pai . .heild his comamentes right, 
ne heildid til na inametri. c 1330 King of Tars 803 Mi 
maumetrie ichul forsake, And Cristendom ichul take. CI330 
R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 320 pe Kyng sa'd . . pe pape.. 
Errid mislyuyng, haunted Maumetrie. 1387 Trevisa Hig- 
den (Rolls) II. 279 Of be bryngynge forb of mawmetrie 
com wel nyh al be feyninge of poetrie. a 1400-50 A lexauder 
4486 Maumentry,. .pat dose 30 w dompe to be devil! quen 
he ere dede hethen. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1600 
And to maumetry bai paim graythe. ? a 1300 Chester PL, 
Balaam 6 , 1 wyll, you honour no God saue me, ne Maw- 
mentrye none make yee. 1330 Compend. Treat. (1863) 49 
Kittge Antioche.. compelled y 8 people to do maumentry, 
1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. I, 505 Ail mammitrie fra he gart 
thame forsaik. Ibid, II. 180 With all thair micht..to mag- 
nifie Mahottn thair maister with fals mamoutrie. 1532 
Lyndesay Monart he 235 To sic mischeand Musis nor mal- 
montrye. 1370-6 Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 268 Let 
the souidiours of Satan and superstitious Mawmetrie, howle, 
and cry out [etc.]. 1577-87 Hounshed Chron. I. 107/1 

The Eastsaxons.. continued in their wicked mawmetrie. 
[<1x634 Sf.lden Table-T. (Arb) 88 Heretofore they call’d 
Images Mammets, and the Adoration of Images Mam- 
mettry : that is, Mahomet and Mahometry.] 

f b. pi. Idolatrous beliefs or practices. Obs. 
c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 9 All mawmetryse, all 
wychecrafte and charemynge. c 1337 Lay Folks Catechism 
176 (MS. T.) In this commandement is forboden us . . al 
mawmetries. 1530 Bale A pol. 142 Theyr vowes to holy 
churche the mother of theyrolde mammetryes. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. 4 M. (1596) 610/2 They falsly and cursedlie deceiue the 
people with their false mammetries and lawes. 
tc. Jig. = Idolatry 2. Obs. 

a 1340 H ampole Psalter xevi. 7 Auerice is seruyee of maw- 
metry, and ilke man makis b at his mawmet bat he mast 
lulls. _ c 1440 Jacob's \Vell 120 pe firste fate brede of b* s 
I wose in coueytise is mawmetrye. 
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*)• 2 . Idols collectively. Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 11776 Hijs godds and his mnumerttri. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1337 pe folk mys- 
lyuande Worschipped . .Maumetry. r 1400 Octouian 1306 
He ran with a drawe swerde To hys Mamentrye. 1526 
Pilgr. PerJ. (W. de W. 1531) 6 They be no true rycliesse, 
but false and deceyua’ole mammotry of iniquite. 1367 Glide 
Godlie Ball. 71 Stock and stane is Mammontrie. 
t b. An idol. Obs. rare. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4974 pese Pbylystyens 
pat hadde pe maystry Beleuyd on Dagoun. a maumettry. 

8. Mohammedanism; = Mahometry. (I11 eatly 
use not distinguished from sense i.) 

c X386 Chaucer Man oj Law's T. 138 In destruccioun of 
Maumetrye. .They hen acorded. 1600 Abbot Jonah 117 
Those seaven Churches . . are now the residence of the 
Turke.anda sincke of filthy maumetry. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 32 If (throwing away the raggs of Mawmetry) 
he roab’d his soule with true faith in Christ. 1803 Southey 
Ball. 4 Metr. T. Poet. Wks, VI. 239 Now shall the Crescent 
wane,. .Woe, woe to Mawmetry ! 

Maumsay, obs. form of Malmsey. 

1492-3 Med. Rec. City Ch. (E.E.T.S.) 390. 

Maumy, obs. form of Malmy a. 

Maun (mpn), a. Sc. Also 8 maan. [? repr. 
attrib. use of ON. ntagn sb. : see Main sb.] Great, 
huge ; chiefly associated with mickle. 

17. . Herd's Coll. (1776) II. 99 A meikle maan lang draket 
grey goose-pen. a 1774 Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 68 To 
screen their faces Wi’ liats and muckle maun bongraces. 

Maun, (mpn, mgii), vO {pres, ind.) Sc. Forms; 

4- man, (4-6 mane), 9 mann, 6- maun. [a. 
ON. man, pres. t. of munu : see Mun ©.] = Must v. 

c 1375 . 9 c. Leg, Saints iii. I Andreas) 1060 Sa mane we pane 
trew, pat [etc,], a 1400-50 A lexauder 1681 pemen ofMedi 
man, be ijoure leue, Lang all in oure lawe lely to-gedire. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. 54 With sum rewaird we 
mane him quyt againe. 1577 in 3 rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
419/1 , 1 man prepair me to keip the same, c 1620 A. Hume 
Brit. Tongue 1. ii, To make a conformitie baeth in latine 
and English, we man begin with the latine. 1721 Ramsay 
Prospect of Plenty 112 Maun bauld Britannia bear Bata- 
via’s yoke? 1788 Burns My bouie Mary , And I maun 
leave my bonie Mary. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxvii. What’s 
dune in the body maun be answered in the spirit. 1894 
Crockett L ilac Snubonnet 34 Ye maun hae been terrible 
bonny in tliae days ! 

Maun (iu§n), v. 2 Sc. Also man(n. [a. ON. 
magna, i. magn : see Main r/>.] To manage to do. 

1790 A. Wilson Poems 202 Death's tnaunt at last to 
ding me owre. Ibid. (1816) 46 (Jam.) Sud ane o’ thae, by 
lang experience, man To spin out tales. 1895 Crockett 
Men of Moss Hags 226 The thought of his kindness m; de me 
like him better than I had manned to do for some time. 

Maunance, obs. form of Menace. 

Mauneh, var. MancheI; obs. f. Munch. 

+ Maunche present. Obs. Forms; jmonge 
presaw nte, mawnchepreeande, 6 mauitelie, 
moiinch, 7 maueh, 7-8 (/JzVA.'manche-preseut. 
[? f. mane he. Munch v. + Present sb. -. there may 
have been an AF. * mange present, f. stem ot manger 
to eat.] (See quots.) 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 342/2 Monge presawnte, sichophanta. 
1480 Cath. Angl . 232/1 Mawnchepresande, sicofanta. 1330 
Palsgr. 244/1 Maunche present, briffavlt, 1560-x Awdelay 
Fi at. Vaiab. (1869) 14 Mounch present is he that js a great 
gentleman, for when his Mayster sendeth him with a pre- 
sent, he wil take a tast thereof by the waye. 1389 Rider 
Bibl. Schol., A M anch-present, Dot ophagus. 1623 COCKERAM, 
Manchf resents, notable bribe-takers. 

Maimchet(t, obs. loims of Manchet. 
Maunciple, obs. form of Manciple. 

Maund (n.gnd), sbP Forms: I mortd, 1, 5-9 
maud, 5 mande, mawnde, 5-7mawnd,mauude, 

7 moane, 8 maand, 9 dial. maun, maw n , mound, 

5- maund. [OE. viand, mpnd fern. = MDu., MLG. 
mande fern., masc. [Du. viand fem.), mod.G. dial. 
mand{e. The forms maund{e, inaivnd, e, however, 
represent the OF. mande (mod.F. manne, dial, and 
teebn. mande'), adopted from Du. and LG. ; it is 
uncertain whether the mand of some dialects repre- 
sents the OE. word or the later adoption from OF. ; 
as, however, the word has not been found in Eng. 
between the nth and the 15th c., the latter sup- 
position seems more plausible.] 

1 . A wicker or other woven basket having a 
handle or handles. Now only local, applied spec. 
in various districts to denote particular kinds of 
baskets (see quots. in E.D.D.). 
cyzs Corpus Gloss. C 635 (Hessels) Coffinus, mand. C950 
Linaisf. Gosp. Matt xvi. 10 Hu monis monda [L. sportas], 
CI050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 370/19 Cojfinos, manda. X459 
Invent, in Paston Lett. I. 481 Item, ij. maundys. ?<ix48o 
Promp. Part). 330/2 iMS. S.) Mawnd, skype, sportula. 1489 
Caxton Faytes oj A. 11. xxxv. 152 Men may lete doune fro 
the walles certayn persones in grete maundes by nyght. 
1333 Cover dale Ecclvs. xi. 30 Like as a partrich in a 
maunde, so is the hert of the proude. 1546 Kirton-iu-L ind- 
sey Ch. Acc. in Antiquary Dec. (1888) 20 A mand for huliy 
bred. 1397 Shaks. Los'er's Compl. 36 A thousand favours 
from a maund she drew Of amber, crystal, and of beaded 
jet. 1609 X. F. Fruiterer's Seer. 13 There must he pro- 
uided great baskets, or (as some call them) Maunds, of 
quarters or balfe quarters. 1613 Sandvs Trav. 260 Sweete 
composures Of violets haue I for thee in maunds of Osiers. 
1623 R. WhitbourNe Newfoundland 75 For pots andliuer 
Mands— li.000 i8r. o d. 1669 Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 
328 A Maund, A Basket, or rather a hand-basket with two 
lids to carry on ones Arm. 1678 H. More /‘ ostscr. in Gian- 
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vilFs Sadducisimis ( 1681) 46 Her own short Cloak, which 
she used with her maund under her arm 10 ride to Fairs or 
Markets in. 1721 PitRhY Daggcnhant Breach 16 Great 
Maands, or Baskets, filled witli Chalk. 1824 Hutchins & 
Drew Hist.Cormv, II, 471 The pilchards, .are invariably- 
carried by men ..in large matinds. 1864 Blackmore Clara. 
Vaughan (1S72) 114 After carrying into the kitchen the 
mighty maun. 1888 W. H. H. Rogers Mem. of the West 
xiii. 275 A great maund of cabbages., fills up the body of 
the little vehicle. 

b. The contents of a ‘ maund ’ ; a basketful. 

1869 Blackmore Lornct D. viii, I will bring you such a 
maun of things. Ibid, lx viii, As fine a maund as need be 
of provisions, and money, and other comfort. 

2 . A measure of capacity varying with the locality 
and the commodity to be measured. Now dial. 

1543 Rates Cnstom-Ho. a v, Bokes vnbounde the basket 
or maunde iiii/. Ibid, cviij, Trenchers the maunde or bas- 
kete xx.. r. 1583 Ibid. Fivb, Gtouers clippings the maund 
or fat, 1660 Act 12 Chas, II, c. 4 Sched. s. v. Books, 
Bookes unbound — the basket or maund, containing 8 bales 
or 2 fats. 1674 Jeake A rith. Stem. (1096) 66 If the Fish be 
small ; the Maund or Moane, holdeth about a Gallon. 1714 
Fr. Bk. Rates 38 Coal Stone per Maund 00 04. 1727 

Switzer Bract. Card. in. xxx. 154 They sell them [arti- 
chokes] from two.. to five shillings per maund, that does 
not hold above a dozen. 1S33 J. Bennett Artificers Lex. 
22t) Maund, of unbound books, is 6 hales of each 1000 lbs. 
weight. 1S84 West. Morn. News 4 Sept. 4/5 Thirty trawlers 
landed from 4 to 15 maunds of common fish per sloop. 

3. dial. A utensil for moving grain in a barn or 
granary. Hop-maund, a vessel used in breweries. 

1844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 283 Wechts or maunds for 
taking up corn are made either of wood or of skin, attached 
to a rim . of wood. 1868 Gloss. Sussex Words in Hurst 
Horsham (1889), Hop-mand. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb., as maund basket , form , 

- maker , -woman. 

C1481 Carton Dialogues 38/19 Ghyselin the mande maker 
Hath sold his vannes. 1531 Records Cast. Knowl. (1556) 
147 This forme maye be called maundforme, or bellforme, 
bicause it is like a maunde basket, or a bell. 1678 H. More 
PostsiY. iii Glanvills Sadducisnnts (1681) 47 A Maund- 
womans Cloak. 1843 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 11. 581 In 
stacking the oats, I have a maun-basket drawn up the 
middle. 

II Maund (mgncl), sb. 2 Forms: 6 mao, mana, 

7 maune, malian, mawn(d, maon, main, 7, 9 
man, 8 maun, 7- maund. [English pronuncia- 
tion of Hindi and Persian man. 

According to Yule, ultimately from the Accadian mana, 
whence also the Gr. ovi, the L. muni, and the Heb. Maneh. 
The early form mao is from a Portuguese source, the word 
having been, by a natural sound-substitution, adopted in Pg. 
as mao (maon), homophonous with the Pg. word for ‘ hand 

1 . A denomination of weight current in India and 
Western Asia, varying greatly in value according to 
locality. The standard maund of the Indian empire 
is now = 100 lbs. troy, or 8zf lbs. avoirdupois. 

In India the past and present local values of the maund 
range from under 19 lbs. to over 163 lbs. avoirdupois. In 
Persia the maund of Tabriz is nearly 7 lbs., the ‘royal 
maund ’ (man shdhl) is twice that weight. 

1584 W. Barret in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) II. 1. 271 A Mana 
of Babylon is of Aleppo i roue 5 ounces and a halfe : and 
68 manas and three seuenth parts, make a quintall of 
Aleppo, which is 494 //. 8 ounces of London. 1398 W. 
Phillip Linschoten 1. xxxv. 69 They [of Goa] haue likewise 
another wayght called Mao, which is a Hand, and is twelue 
pounds. 1611 H. Middleton in Purchas Pilgrims I. 270 
Each maund being three and thirtie pound English weight. 
1614 \V. Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrimage v. xvii. (ed. 2) 
545 Which.. amounted to threescore maunes in gold, euery 
maune is flue and fiftie pound weight. 1625 Purchas Pil- 
grims I. 524 The weights [of Persia] differ in diners places : 
two Mahans of Taurts make one of Spahan. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Tran. 65 A Mawnd is six pounds. 1663 Phil. 
Trans. I. 104 They now sell us a Maon of 6 pounds for two 
Rupias, 1678 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav. 11. n. 128 
It [indigo] is sold by the mein which contains. .51S of our 
pounds. x68i Fryer Acc. F. India P. iv. vii. (1698) 203 
The Surat Maund.. is 40 Sear, of 20 Pice the Sear which 
is 37 1 . The Maund Pucka at Agra is double as much. 
1687 Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. It. 8g The Man of Ispahan 
is a weight of twelve pounds. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 
124 At the rate of twelve Rupees a Maund of nearly eighty- 
two pounds avoirdupois. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. v. 72 
Four rupees per maund, of 83 lbs. 

2 . As a liquid measure : see qnot. 

1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. ix, (ed. 2) 323 Liquid 
measure. Maund - 8 Palli = 9;8i British Imperial Gallons. 

+ Maund, sbf c ant. Obs. Also mawnd. [f. 
Maund ». ] ] Bugging, Also, with prefixed word j 
A begging imposture of a specified kind. 

1610 Rowlands Marlin Mark all E 3, What maund doe 
you beake, what kind of begging vse you? lie myll your 
maund, He spoyle your begging, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew , Footman's Mawnd. an artificial Sore made with 
unslack'd Lime, Soap and the Rust of old Iron, on the 
Back of a Beggar's hand, as if hurt by the bite or kick of a 
Horse. Ibid, R um-mawn d, one that Counterfeits himself 
a Fool._ Ibid . , Souldiers-Mawnd, a Counterfeit Sore or 
Wound in the Left Arm. 1783 Grose Diet. Vvlg. Tongue, 
Masons mawnd, a sham sore above the elbow, to counter- 
feit a broken arm, bya fall from a scaffold. 

1 Maund, vd Cant. Obs. [Of obscure origin : 
possible sources are F. mendier and qiUmander to 
beg. Cf. also Romany mang in the same sense.] 
tram, and intr. To beg. To maund it, ‘ to go a 

1567" I-Iarman Caveat (1869) 84 To maunde, to aske or re- 
quyre. Ibid. 85 Yander is the kene, dup the gygger, and 
maund that is bene slvyp. Ibid. 86. 1608 Dekker Lanth. 
4r Candlelight B a, The Ruffin cly the nab of the Har- 


man beck, If we mawnd Pannam, lap, or Ruff-peck, Or 
poplars of varum. 1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-ail E 2, He 
maunds Abram, he begs as a madde man. 1618 B. Holyday 
Technogamia n. vi, Wee had rather Mawnd then Mill to 
keepe vs from Trilling. 1622 Fletcher Beggar’s Bush 11. 
i, You must hereafter maund on your own pads, he saies. 
1641 Brome Joviall Crew hi. Wks. 1873 111 . 395 Let me 
hear how you can Maund when you meet with Passengers. 
a 1700 B. K. Diet. Cant. Crew, Maund-ing, to Beg, Begging. 
1720 Pennecuik Streams Helicon 67 Ilk an must maund on 
his awn Pad. 1791-1823 [see quot. s,v. Maunding vbl. sb.). 
t Maund, v. 2 Obs. rare— 1 . [1. Maond aA 1 ] 
drafts. To pack in a ‘ maund ’ or basket. 

1609 N. F. Fruiterers Seer. 16 How to packe or maunde 
apples. 

Maund(e, variants of Mand v. Obs. 

1578 Whetstone 2 nd Pt. Promos $ Cass. iv. ii, The King 
maunded him her strayght to marry. 

Maund, Maunday, obs. ff. Mound, Maundy. 

Mau'uder, sb. 1 Cant. - Obs, [f. Maund vd 
+ -EK *.] A beggar. 

1609 W. Rowley Search for Money (Percy Soc.) 40 The 
Divill dike a brave maunder) was nd a begging himselfe 
and wanted Money. 1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-ait 
G 4 'To write of his knaueries, it would aske a long time :l 
referre you to the old manuscript, remayning on record in 
maunders hall. 1641 Brome Joviall Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 
377 The great Commander of the Maunders, and king of 
Canters. 1719 D’Urfey Pills III. 100 A Craver my Father, 
a Maunder my Mother. 1829 Lytton Disowned I. ii. 12 
Hark ye, my maunders, if ye dare beg, borrow, or steal a 
single croker [etc.]. 

Maunder (mg-ndsi), sb.% [f. Maunder v. 2 ] 
Idle incoherent talk or writing. 

1830 Sat. Rev. 20 Nov. 656 Beatrice Melton’s Discipline 
is not so much a story as a maunder without beginning or 
end. 1892 Pali Malt G. 22 Mar. 3/2 The discussion that 
followed was little better than amiable maunder. 

t Mau’uder, vd Cant. Obs. [? f. Maunder 
sb Yj intr. To beg. 

xfixx Middleton & Df.kker Roaring Girle K3b, I in- 
structed him in the rudements of roguery .. so that now he 
can maunder better than my selfe. c 1616 Fletcher & 
Mass. Thierry <5- Theod. v. i, Beg, beg, and keep Constables 
waking, . .maunder for butter-milk. 

Maunder (mjjndai), v.- Also 7 mander. 
[Of obscure origin ; perh. imitative : with senses 
2 and 3 cf. daunder. Dander v.] 

+ 1 . intr. ‘ To grumble, mutter or growl * (Phil- 
lips, ed. Kersey, 1706). Obs. 

Very common in the 17th c. Quot. 1848 may belong to 3. 
1621 Burton Anal. Mel. ill. iii. 11. i. At home, abroad, he 
is the same, still inquiring, mandring, gazing, listening, 
affrighted with every small object. 1622 Mabue tr. Ale- 
man's Guzman d Alf. 1. 233 When I heard them thus mutter 
and maunder against him, I came vnto them, a 1632 
T. Taylor God sfudgem. iv. (1642) 53 She began to mander 
and murmur, a 1708 Beveridge Priv. Th. 1. (1816) 149 Not 
repining at their master’s commands, not muttering and 
maundering against them. 1711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
28 Apr., I hate to buy for her : I am sure she will maunder. 
1740 De Mouhy's Fort, Country-Maid 11782) II. 28G/1 The 
door was opened : Heinaunder’d ; but Julia was beforehand 
with him. She said [etc]. 18x8 Scott Hrt , Midi, vi, 
What are ye maundering and greeting for ? 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's ’Drag. iv. i, Let halting worldlings. . Maunder against 
earth’s ties, yet clutch them still. 

2 . To move or act in a dreamy, idle, or inconse- 
quent manner. Const. a long, away. Cf. Dander v. I. 

c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 64, I maundert up on deawn hereobeawt ogen, oth’ 
seme sleeveless amt. X790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. 
(182 1) 25, I lost me sel on thor plaguy Pels, an I been 
maunderin twoa heaal neets an twoa days. 1841 Lytton 
Nt. <jr Morn. II. vi, A day-dreamer who had wasted away 
his life in dawdling and maundering over Simple Poetry. 
1887 Jessopf Arcady vii. 218 He came maundering after 
Miss Tasker thirty years ago. 1890 H. Frederic Lawton 
Girl $6 She. -maundered along wearily through such tasks 
of the clay as forced themselves upon her. 

To. quasi -trans. with away. 

1867 S. Wilberforce Sp. Missions (1874) 61 To take things 
as they are, and not to maunder away our lives and our 
sympathies. 

13 . To talk in the dreamy and foolish manner 
characteristic of dotage or imbecility; to ramble 
or wander in one’s talk. Also trans. to utter 
(something) in this manner. Cf. Dander v. 2. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. iv, Mumbling and maundering 
the merest commonplaces. x86o W. Collins Worn. White 
i2t While he was maundering on in this way I was.. re- 
turning to my senses. x86o All Year Round No. 74. 569 
Signor Tagliafico’s double maunders out good Tory port 
wine sentiments. x86t Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. vi, 
The help, , was maundering away some, .sentimental ditty. 
1863 Livingstone Zambesi iii. 68 We might maunder away 
about intellect. x86g Trollope He Knew, etc. Ixviii, Men 
« .had heard the old Major maunder on for years past. 

t Matrnderer K Cant. Obs. [f. Maunder 
vd + -er!.] A professional beggar. 

x6ix Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girle K 3 b, I am 
..a maunderer vpon the pad I confesse. 

Maunderer 2 (mg-ndarai). ff. Maunder vd] 
+ 1 . ‘ A murmurer ; a grumbler \ Obs. 

*755 in Johnson. 

2 . One who rambles in his talk ; a twaddler. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 783 An honorary member of the 
right worshipful company of Maunderers. 1864 Morning 
Star 28 May 3 The inanities of some prosy maunderer. 

Maundering (mg-ndariq), vbl. sb. [f. Maun- 
der vfi + -ING 1 .] 

t 1 . The action of grumbling or muttering. Obs. 


x6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girle L, Mol. Be 
sure you meece nice there. Trap. Without anymore maun- 
dring I’le doo’t. a 1716 South Semi. 11823) V. 243 The 
maunderings of discontent are like the voice and behaviour 
of a swine. 1740 tr. De Mouhy's Fort. Country-Maid (17 41) 
II. 262 [She] had not digested the Blows, nor the continual 
Maundering she had undergone. 18x6 Scott Old Mart, v. 
The principal object of her maundering was to display her 
consequence and love of power. 

2 . Rambling or drivelling talk ; dotage. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 297 
In creeds never was such levity; witne>s the. .maundering 
of Mormons. 1882 Garden 30 Dec. 577/3 The crazy maun- 
derings of sentimental anti-viviseciionism. 1903 Edin. Rev. 
Oct. 282 The non possumus of the Vatican lei t an impression 
of senile maundering. 

t Maundering, ppl. ad [f. Maunder vd + 
-iNG.aj Begging. 

1630 j. Taylor (Water P.) Begger Wks. 1. roo/t Suppose 
a Begger to be in the shape of a maundering or wandering 
souldier. 

Maundering (mg-ndarir)), ppl. 3.2 [f. Maun- 
der vd + -ING A] f Grumbling (obs .) ; wandering 
aimlessly ; doting, drivelling. 

1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 1. iii, Sour old maids, and 
maundering Magdalens. 1850 Blackie Mschylus II. 69 
Lest with idiocy the thunder Harshly blast your maundering 
wits. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. xvi, The squire with a 
maundering voice drawled out some expression of regret. 
1904 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 191 2 Nothing is more irritating 
to an active long-striding sportsman . . than a sluggish 
maundering dog. 

t Mau nding, vbl. sb. Cant. Obs. [f. Maund 
v. I + -ING h] The act of begging ; an instance of 
this ; an abusive demand. 

x6xo Rowlands Martin Mark-all G 4 b, Being borne and 
bred vp in the trade of maunding, nipping, and foisting. 
1620 Middleton & Rowley Ho rid Tost at Tennis 4 If you 
take me amaunding, . .let ’em show me the House of Correc- 
tion. a 1670 PIackf.t Abp. Williams II. (1692) 116 He dealt 
fairly with him ; not reckoning by his maundings and rough 
language. 1791-1823 D’Isuaeli Cur. Lit. (1859) II. 31a 
Uttering a silly maunding, or demanding of charity. 

t Mau'uding, a. Cant. Obs. [1. Maund vd + 
-ING A] Mendicant. 

1636 W. Cartwright Royall Slave iv. iii, Some counter- 
feiting trick of such maunding people, c 164s Roxb. Ball. 
(1886) VI. 321 A maunding Cove that doth it love. 1713 
C’tess Winchelsf.a Misc. Poems fit My Wife, acknowledg’d 
such thro’ maunding Tribes, As long as mutual Love.. can 
bind our easy Faiths. 

Maundrel, -il ; see Mandrel. 

Maundy (mg-ndi). Forms : 3- maunde, 4 
mandee, mondee, 4-5 mande, matmdee, 4-6 
maundye, 5 mawnde, monde, mawndee, 5, 8 
maundey, 6 mawndy(e, -daye, mawneday, 
6-7 manday, maundie, 6-9 maunday, 7-8 
mandy, 6- maundy. [a. OF. mande, ad, L. man- 
datum, lit. ‘ commandment ’ (see Mandate sb.). 

The ceremony of washing the feet of poor persons on the 
day before Good Friday was instituted in commemoration 
of Christ’s washing the apostles’ feet at the Last Supper, and 
of his injunction that his disciples should in like manner 
wash one another's feet (John xiii. 14). The words ‘A new 
commandment (mandatum novum) give I unto you, that ye 
love oneanother’ (ibid. 34) from the discourse which followed 
the washing of the apostles’ feet, were adopted as the first 
antiphon sung at the commemorative observance, which 
hence acquired the name of mandatum. (Hence OHG. 
mand&t, in Otfrid’s paraphrase of John xiii. 11-14.) In later 
use, perh. owing to the currency of dies mandati (lit. ‘day of 
the commandment’) as a name for the day before Good Friday, 
mandatum frequently denoted the Last Supper itself.] 

1 . The ceremony of washing the feet of a number 
of poor people, performed by royal or other eminent 
persons, or ecclesiastics, on the Thursday before 
Easter, and commonly followed by the distribution 
of clothing, food, or money. In England (except 
among Roman Catholics), the distribution of 
‘ maundy money ’ (see 4) is all that remains of this 
ceremony. Phr. to make, keep , hold one's maundy. 

c 1290 St. Brendan 364 in V. Eng. Leg. 229 And sethpe he 
[Ms procurtuottr] wuchs hore fet alle j>e maunde for-to do huy 
[be Monekes] heolden bare heore maunde. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 21611 A-pon be dai o j,e mande \Goti. mondee, Fairf. 
mandee]. 1502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) r 
To the Quene for xxxvijh pore women every woman 
iijs. ]d. for her maunday upon Shire Thursday. 1333 
Fitzwilliam in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 27 That my 
Lady the Kings Grauntdame during her lif kept a yerely 
Maundy. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 9x4/2 Upon 
Maundie thursdaie he made his maundie, there bailing nine 
and fiftie poore men, whose feet he washed. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 4 Apr., My wife . . had been to day at White Hall to 
the Maunday, . . but the King did not wash the poor people’s 
feet himself, but the Bishop of London did it for him. c 1700 
in A. J. Stephens jSA Comm. Prayer (1850) II. 899 note, The 
Order of the Maundy . The Sub-Dean begins the Exhortation 
[etc.]. 1830 A. J. Stephens Bk. Comm. Prayer II. 8go note. 
In England the rite of the Maundy continued to be performed 
by our sovereigns till the time of James II, who is said to 
have been the last sovereign who celebrated it in person. 
Ibid. 891 note. The ‘Office for the Royal Maundy’. 
t>. The dole made at the ceremony. 

[2502 : see x.] 1830 A. J. Stephens Bk. Comm. Prayer 
II. 893 note , Every recipient of the Maundy must be sixty 
years of age or upwards. X865 Pall Mall G. xo Apr. 7 
On Thursday next Her Majesty's Royal Maundy will be 
given by the Lord High Almoner.. to forty-six aged men 
and forty-six women. 

f <i. fig. Almsgiving, bounty, largesse. Obs. 

1395 Copley Wits, Fits <3- Fancies 78 A Scriuener was 
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writing a Marcbantes last will.. in which the marchant 
expressed many debts that we.e owing him. . .A kinsman of 
this Marcbantes then standing by. .saide vnto the Scriuener : 
hagh, hagh, what saith my vncle now? Doth he now make 
his Maundies? No (answered the Scriuener) he is yet in his 
demaunds- 1602 Bovs Wks. 396 Thy neighbour is bountiful 
in relieving the poor; thou seest his maundie but thou 
knowest not his mind. 1647 H errjck Noble Numbers 43 All ’s 
gone, and Death hath taken Away from us Our Maundie ; 
thus, Thy Widdowes stand forsaken, 
f 2 . The Last Supper. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 140 The J>orsday_ byfore here he 
made his maundee, Sittyng attesopere he seide |>ise wordes 
[etc.]. 1380 WyclifJ>>/. Irks. 111. 415 Crist beggidahotiseto 
eete inne his maundye. 14.. Pol. Rel . $ L. Poems 156/381 
A tabull her vs, hat men, mey se That cryste made on his 
monde. 1533’iVloRE Attsw, Poysoned Bk. Pref. Wks. 1038/1 
The maundye of Christ with his apostles vpon sheare 
thursday, wherin our sauiour actually dyd institute the 
blessed sacrament. 1566 Stapleton Ret. Untruths to Jewell 
i. 7 The example of the twelue at Christes niaunde where 
that most holy mysteries were wrought. 1640 Bp. Hall 
Serin. xxxi. Wks. 1837 V. 419 He should see him making 
his Maundy with his disciples, on the Thursday ; and cruci- 
fied, on Good Friday. 

•f b. The Lord’s Supper or Eucharist. Obs. 

1533 Frith A nsw. More I-I vij b. The breaking of breade 
at the Maundye is not the very deathe of Chrystes bodye, 
butonelyeaRepresentacionoftliesame. c 1555 Hakpsfield 
Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 58 Nor to be secluded from the 
holy Maundy of the body and blood of Christ. 

8. A feast. To make one's maundy : to feast. 
[1S33 Frith Answ. More M i b, Thys Lambe muste they 
eate hastelye and make a Merye maundye. 1545 Brink- 
low Lament. 102 Vnto all beleuers the ceremonye of eatinge 
the paschalle lambe ceassed .. when. Christ had chaunged 
it in to a maundaye of_ thankesgeuinge.] 1646 Quarles 
Sheph. Oracles 66 Their flocks do fare No better than 
Chameleons.. Making their Maundy with an empty sent. 

4 . at/rib. Applied to things distributed at a 
maundy, as maundy ale, bread , cup , or to people 
receiving them, as maundy man , people , woman ; 
also + maundy-like adj. ; maundy dish, purs 3, 
a dish, purse used to hold the money to be distri- 
buted at a maundy {Cent. Diet.) ; maundy money, 
silver money (see quot. 1866) distributed by the royal 
almoner to poor people on Maundy Thursday at 
Whitehall ; so maundy coin ; maundy-supper = 
sense 2 ; Maundy-week, Holy Week. 

*517-18 in Swayne Sarum Churchvo. Acc. (1896) 60 For 
*Mawneday ale ijr. iijV. for “Mawneday cuppys xi]rf. 1534-5 
Ibid, 73 *Maundy brede, iijr. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 482/ 2 
note, The number and weights of the fourpences, twopences, 
and pence, being “Maundy coins, are the same for each of 
the years [1871-81]: — 4518 fourpences, 4752 twopences, and 
20 pence. 1534 More Dial. Comfort 1. xix. (1553) E ij b, 
ot hys “maundy like merite, as hys passion, nor his slepe 
like merite, as his watche and his prayer. 1838 Times 16 
Apr. 5/5 The Queen s Royal alms were distributed.. at the 
Almonry-office, to the “Mauilday men and women placed on 
the supernumerary lists. 1856 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 

* Maundy money. 1866 Crump Banking x. 23t The Maunday 
money consisted of 4, 3, 2, and x penny pieces in silver. 1887 
Roy. Prod, in Standard 18 May 3/2 Pieces of Silver money 
called ‘The Queen’s Maundy Monies'. 1826 Ann. Reg. 
47/2 About eleven o’clock the ‘‘Maundy people arrived. 153a 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 660/2 At the “Maundaye 
supper, when he [xt. Judas] went to betraye the headde of 
that churche. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) I. 1. 322 
As by the fire-light Peter swore of old, W’hen in that 
*Maundy-week the night was cold. 

Maundy Thursday. [See prec.] The 

Thursday next before Easter. 

[15x7 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 66 Ther we a bode Mawd- 
leyn thursday. Good fryday.] 1530 Palsgh. 244/1 Maundy 
thursday, jevdy absolv. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. g8 Wash- 
yng of feet on Maundye thursday, that the priestes vse 
among them selfes, and nobles to inferiour persons. 1563-83 
Foxe A. 4 M. 1232/2 The Sacrament that Jesus Christ 
instituted at his last supper on Maundye Thursdaye. 1678 
Gunpowder-Treas. 4 The Pope on Maunday-Thursday did 
censure and Condemn all Hereticks in the general. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl., Maundy, or Maundey Thursday, Dies 
Mandati. 1840 Howitt Visits Remark. Places Ser. 1. 260 
On MaundayThursday he washed and kissed the feet of fifty 
poor people ; gave each twelve pence, three ells of good can- 
vass, for shirts ; a pair of shoes ; and a cask of red herrings. 

Maung- : see Mang-. 

Maungee, obs. form of Manjee. 

1832 G. C. Mundy Pen 4 Pcntil Sk. Ind. II. 148 The 
Maungee gave the word of weighing. 

Maunkie, variant of M ango Sc. 

Maunt- : see Mant-. 

Maupe. dial. Also7maulpp,malpe, gmwope, 
mawp. [Of obscure origin : cf. the synon. Alp 2 , 
Olp, Nope.] A bullfinch. Also attrib. 

i6$eGoostrey Ckurchw. Acc. in Earwaker Sand bach (1890) 
248 For killing a dozen of maupes. 1670 Wilmslow 
Churckw. Acc. in Earwaker E. Cheshire (1877) 1. 115 Paid 
for 1 6 maupe heads 6d. 1673 Rostherne Churchw. Acc. in 
Lane. Gloss . (E.D.S.), Payd for maulpp taken 38 in Rostherne 
[etc.].. for every malpe id. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 66 Bullfinch.. Mwope (Dorset). Mawp (Lancashire). 

+ Maur. Obs. Forms : 5 mawr, mowr(e, 
mour(e, 7 mautre. [a. ON. maur-rr, for the 
affinities of this word see Mire sb. 2 ] An anL 
Also attrib. in maur-hill , house , an ant-hill. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 111 How Mawros were men made on 
a day At |?e prayer of a prinse fiat peopull hade lost. 
£*400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 149 When fie wedir es nojt 
hate, ne nrowres hydes palm nojt in J>e erthe [etc.]. 15. . 
Scott.. N. T. Matt. vi. 20 Quhar noutnir roust nor mowris 
destroyis, C1450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 2408 For Salomon 


biddes a slaw man ga To l>e tnoure. 1483 Cath. Anal. 244 
A pyss Mow re (A. A. Mowre); formica. A pyss Mowre- 
hyile {A. A Mowre hylic) ; formica rium. A Mowre bowse ; 
formication. x6or Holland Pliny II. 379 marg., Maure- 
Iiils, corruptly called Moule-hils: for Ants were in old 
English called Maures. 

Maure, obs form of Moor sb . 2 
Manresque, variant of Moresque. 

Maurian, -en, var. forms of Morian Obs. 
Maurist, variant of Morris. 

Maurist (mg-rist). [f. (St.) Maur 4- -1ST.] A 
French Benedictine monk belonging to the congre- 
gation of St. Maur, founded in i6t8, famous for 
the learning and literary industry of its members. 
Also attrib. ((\iuisi-adj. ) 

£■1800 C. Butler Life 4 Writ. A. Butler in Lives of 
Saints (1847) I. 12 Dorn Ruinart, a Maurist Monk. 1893 
Dubl. Rev. Apr. 394 The name Maurist became synonymous 
with a nmn given wholly to God and to study. 

Mauritius (nigrrjbs). [Name of an island in 
the Indian Ocean so called by the Dutch in 1598 
after the Stadtholder Maurice,] Used attrib. in 
Mauritius-weed, a lichen ( Roccella fuciformis ) 
from which archil is obtained. 

1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

Mauser (matrz,vr). [f. the name of the in- 
ventor.] (More fully Mauser rijle.) A military 
rifle adopted by the German military experts in 
1871, and perfected in 1884. 

1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 284/2. 1882 Yoyle & Stevenson 

Mil it. Did. Suppl . Manser R ifle. 1887 Pall Mall G. 25 jan. 
3/1 In the original Mauser.. the soldier had to give the 
stock, a smart stroke so as to throw out the used cartridge. 

Hence Mauser v. {nonce-wd.) trans ., to shoot (a 
person) with a Mauser rifle. 

1903 Kipling Five Nations 168 When you want men to 
be Mausered at one and a penny a day. 

+ Mausoie, mausolee. obs. Also 7 mau- 
solee, -ly. [Anglicized forms of Mausoleum. (OF. 
had mausoie.)] = Mausoleum. Also attrib. 

1385 Jas. I Ess Pocsie (Arb.) 35 The Mausoie tombe the 
names did eternise Of Scope, Timotheus, Briaceand Arte- 
mise. 1603 Hey don Jud. As/rot. xiii. 325 The most sump- 
tuous Pyramide, Mausoie, Colosse, triumphant Arche, or 
other monument. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. 11. 
Vocation 1424 No gorgeous Mausoie, grac’t with flaft’ring 
verse. 1614 T. White Martyrd. St. George C4, In which 
Georg had no gorgeous Mausolte. x6x8 Bolton Fiorus 
(1636)316 She betooke herselfe to the Mausoly (so call they 
the Sepulchers of their Kings). 1663 Let. in Taierniers 
Tran. (1684) II. 94 Two wonderful Mausolees, or Tombs, 
that give to Agra so much advantage over Delhi. 

Mausoleal (nig^lra!), a. [f. Mausole-um +■ 
-At,.] Having the character of a mausoleum. 

1883 A. J Evans in Arckieotogia XLIX. 53 It was in fact 
an example of the circular mausoleal churches. 

Mausolean (mgs/fl/au), a. Also 7 mauso- 
lsean, -lian, 8 -lcean. [f. Mausole-um + -an.] 
fl. Alausolean sepulchre, tomb = Mausoleum. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) Pref., The Mausolean 
Sepulchre, the Colossus of Rhodes, or the Pyramids of Egyp:t 
might sooner be renewed. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle li. 
593 The brave erect Mausolian monument. 1631 R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. §5. 143 The Mausolean 
Tombe. 

transf. and fig. 1557 Grimald in TotleTs Misc. (Arb.) 117 
No costly tomb.. Nor Mausolean masse, _ hoong in the ayre. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 248 Short-lived Pyramids, or 
Mausolrean Piles of stone, a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. § 53 
(1740) 347 He hath erected.. a Mausolean Pile of Scandal 
2 . Pertaining to, or resembling, mausoleums. 

1785 Cowper Task v. 183 Some have. . sought By pyramids 
and mausolaean pomp.. to immortalize their bones. 1831 
Wordsw. ‘ Well Sang the Bard\ That new Pile, For the 
departed, built with curious pains And mausolean pomp. 
1871-74 J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. x. v, These shapes 
lit up that mausolean night. 

Mausoleum (mgsulfifin). PI. mausolea 
(-Ira), mausoleums. Also {eiron.) 7-8 mau- 
soleum, 7 pi. mausoleas. [a. L. mausoleum , 
ad. Gr. /xaw jaAefoi', f. MavoaiRos Mausolus,] 

1 . The magnificent tomb of Mausolus, King of 
Caria, erected in the middle of the 4th c. b.c. at 
Halicarnassus by his queen Artemisia, and ac- 
counted one of the seven wonders of the world. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. in. vii. 71 b, Mausoleum that was 
the Tombe of Mausoiu- kynge of Caria. 1869 Rawlinson 
Anc. Hist. 151 Artemisia II, B.c. 353, the builder of the 
famous ‘Mausoleum’. 

2 . A stately edifice erected as a commemorative 
burial place for or by some person of distinction. 

1600 Holland Livy 1397 Augustus made a Mausoleum, 
to serve for a sepulchre as well to himselfe and all the 
Emperours, as also for his whole house and name. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 337 It includes many stately 
buildings; and Mausoleas. 1819 T. Hope Anast. (1820) I. 
xii. 220 Aqueducts, and temples, and mausolea. 1841 Elphin- 
stone Hist. Ind. II, 151 Shir Shdh was buried atSahseram, 
where his stately mausoleum is still to be seen, 

*ij b. loosely . A stately tomb. 

1688 New Hist. China 47 There are,. six Hundred Four- 
score and five Mausoleums. 17 56-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) III. 241 Her husband Constantius, together with their 
son Valentinian III, in a mausoleum on the left. 1802 Sk. 
Paris II. xliv, 88 Lewis XIV never conceived the idea of 
erecting, in the HStel des Invalides, mausolea, with the 
statues of the generals who had led., the armies of the nation. 
1824 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1825) 374 His mausoleum may 
repose under the altar of St. Sophia. 


C. transf. and fig. 

1696 Blockhouse Temple Open. 29 After some time, it 
comes forth of this Mausoleum a perfect New Creature of 
Whitish colour, with Wings and Legs. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of QuaL 11792) IV. 175 (> 1 London, London ! thou 
mausoleum of dead souls ! 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. lx, The 
dead. Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse. 

+ B. = Catafalque i. Obs. 

1695 Land. Gas. No. 3059/2 The Body .. was deposited 
undera magnificent Mausoleum. 1695 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) III. 505 Stealing pan of the fringe from the queen’s 
mausoleum in Westminster Abbey. 1705 Bond. Gaz. No. 
4103/1 A very magnificent Mausoleum is preparing in the 
..Chapel.. where the Budy is to be Deposited. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl., s. v. 

Mausnre, obs. form of Mazer. 

Mautalent, -telent, var. ff. Maltalent Obs. 
lYIa/U tiler (" <j"i'taj). dial. Forms: 5 moddyr, 
moder, 5-8 modder, 6 moether, 6-7 mo(a)ther, 
ymodher, m othther, 9 morther,8- ma.wth.er, 7 - 
mauther. [Of obscure etymology. 

Gften regarded as a variant of Mother, on the ground 
that in Norwegian dialects mor (‘mother’) is often used 
vocatively to little girls, as fir (‘father’) to boys; but this 
explanation is not very satisfactory. The suggestion that 
it may be a derivative or compound of ON. mfy-, m<e-r (, see 
May sb.) t or of some cognate of OE. rnxged isee Maiden) 
involves difficulties app. insuperable. In vocative use a 
shortened form maw r, mor, is common : see E, D, D.) 

A young girl. 

Chiefly current in East Anglia and the adjoining counties, 
but instances (with the sense ‘great awkward girl ) are 
quoted in the Eng. Dial. Diet, from Gloucestershire, Herts., 
and Sheffield. 

CX440 Prontp. Parv. 341/1 Moder, servaunte, or wenehe 
(S. moddyr), carisia. 1573 Tusskr H usb. (1878) 37 A sling 
for a moether, a bowe for a boy. Ibid. 39 With mother or 
boy that Alarum can cry. 1591 Fraunck Yuy church A iv b, 
Will Phillis still be a Modder, And not care to be cal’d by 
the deare-sweete name of a Mother? 16x0 B. Jonson Alch. 
iv. vii, Away, you talke 1 ke a foolish Mauther. 1674 Ray 
S.ttf E.C. Words 72 A Modher or Modder, Mothther\ agirle 
or young wench : used all over the Eastern part of England, 
1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1705) II. Gloss., Mauther, a 
little girl (in com mon usei. 1798-1800 Bloomfield Richard 
<5- Kate xii, When once a giggling Mawther you. And I a 
red-facd chubby Boy. 1849 Dickens Don. Copfi. xxxi, 
‘Cheer up, my pretty mawther! ’ said Mr. Peggotty. 1865 
W. White E. Eng. I. 70 Throngs of noisy girls, ‘factory 
mawthers ’, as they are called in Norwich. 1893 Z incke 
W her stead 100 Down to thirty years ago in this neighbour- 
hood a young woman was always spoken of as a ‘mawther’, 
or ‘ xnorther ’. 

Mauther, mauthern : see Mather(n. 

II Mauvaise honte (mm-gz out). [Fr., lit.= 
Mil shame’.] False shame; painful diffidence. 

1721 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett., to C'tess Mar (1887) I. 
32 5_ Nothing hindered , me but a certain wauraise haute 
which you are reasonable enough to forgive. 1825 Ben- 
tham Ration. Rem. 86 A kind of littleness and mauvaise 
honte , which avoids, with timid caution, everything that is 
bold, striking, and eccentric. 1877 L. VV. M. Lockhart 
Mine is Thine xvii, The mauvaise honte and artificial 
cynicism so constantly to be observed in the Anglo-Saxon. 

II Mauvais sujet (nwvg s »gg). [Fr. = c bad. 
subject ’.] A worthless fellow, a ’ bad lot*. 

1847 Barham lugol. Leg. Ser. nt. Bros, Birehing/ou, Snob, 
(An obsolete term, which.. We should probably render by 
mauvais sujet). x88x Forster in Standard 25 J an., A large 
proportion of them again are the mauvais sujets of the 
neighbourhood. 

|| Mauvais ton (movg ton). Now rare. [Fr. 
ml 1 bad taste ’.] Preaicatively , What is disap- 
proved by good society ; * bad form ’. 

1784 Han. More in VV, Roberts Mem, (1834) 1. 341, I know 
it is mauvais ion to have so little enthusiasm on this subject. 
1814 Mar. Edgeworth Patron, xxxvi, With men of sense 
she found it was not mauvais ton to use her eyes for the pur- 
poses of instruction. 1835 Court Mag. VI. p. xiv/x It would 
be considered mauvais ton to appear in any spring fashion 
till the season had been opened at Longcliamps. 

Mauvauiline (mdvse-mlain). [f. Mauve 4 
Aniline.] An aniline substance prepared by heat- 
ing aniline and dry arsenic acid together, for the 
production of purple-red dyes. 

1885 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 

f Mauvasty. Obs. Also 5 mauayste. [a. 
OF. malvaistii, mauvaislU , wickedness, f. malveis, 
mauvais, bad. Cf. Mavite.] Wickedness, malice. 

1474 Caxton Chesse tl. i, Thou ne say that thou shalt do 
it by pouerte but by euyl and mauayste. Ibid. II. v, A gyfte 
of grete felony* and of mauastrye [rzc]. 1483 — G. de la 
Tour xxii. L iv, In this, .is not loue, but rather it is grete 
falshede and mauuastye. 

Mauve (mdv), sb. and a. [a. F. mauve', see 
Mallow.] a. sb. A bright but delicate purple 
dye obtained from coal-tar aniline ; the colour of 
this dye. h>. adj. Of the colour of 1 mauve Also 
Comb, mauve-colour , -coloured adjs. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr, in Jrnl. Geogr.Soc. XXIX. 
427 heads .. mauve-coloured round or oval. 1859 Block- 
woods Lady's Mag. XLVI. 61 The lower part of the skirt 
is trimmed with ruches of mauve-colour crape. x86o Miss 
Vonge Stakesley Secret ix. (1861) X37 Her mauve muslin., 
flounced up to her waist. 1861 St. James’s Mag. I. 292 
The fashionable and really beautiful mauve and its varie- 
ties. 2863 Femmes' s Chem. 672 Mauve thus prepared forms 
a brittle substance, having a beautiful bronze-coloured sur- 
face. 1877 W. Thomson Voy, Challenger I. ii. 126 Some 
beautiful mauve patches of almond-blossom. 1882 Garden 
21 Oct. 353/3 A pretty variety . . finely edged with pale 
mauve- 
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|| Mavors (me^vpxz). [L. : see Mars.] =Mars. 

a 1592 Lodge & Greene Looking-gl. (1598) C 2, Nymphes, 
Knancks, sing for Mauors draweih nigh. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 332 The sweat hot breath of blowing Mayors. 1633 
J. Fisher P'uimus Trees Pro!., Mayors for Rome, Neptune 
for Albion stands. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 82 Then would 
I cry to thee To kiss thy Mayors, roll thy tender arms 
Round him. 

t MavoTtial, a. Obs. [ad . L. % mdvortidlis 
of or belonging to Mavors, f. Mdvort -, Mavors : 
see prec. and -ial.] = next adj. 

1593 Locrine tv. i, Once was I guarded with Mavortial 
bands. 1616 J. Lane Cent. Sqr.'s 2 '. Chaucer Soc) 57 
Mavortial Cambuscan. *639 Drumm. of Hawth. Chal- 
lenge Huts. Errant Wks. (17x1) 231 Awaken your sleeping 
courages with mavortial greetings. 

t Mavo'rtiaai, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. Mdvorti- 
us (f. Mavort-em Mavors) + -an.] a. adj. War- 
like, martial, b. sb. A warrior. 

1357 Grimald Of N. Ch. in Tot t els Misc. (Arb.) 115 Ma- 
uortian moods, Saturnian furies fell. 1398 Marston See. 
Villanie 11. vii. 203 Behold yon sprightly dread Mauortian. 
1600 Tourneur Transf. Metam. lxvi, O peerelesse worth 1 
O worth Mavortian 1 

|| Mavourneen (mavzPrnJn). Also 9 mavour- 
nin. [Irish, mo mhurnin .] My darling. 

x8oo Campbell Exile of Erin v, Erin mavournin. 1883 
H. Jay Connaught Cousins I. ix. 209 Hush, mavourneen, 
don't cry. 

Maw (mg), sb. 1 Forms: 1 maga, ma3e, 2 
mahse, 3 mahe, maugh, 3-7 mawe, 4 magh, 
maja, mau(e, 4 maw. [Com. Teut. : OE. maga 
wk. masc. (once mage wk. fem.) = OFris. maga , 
MDu. maghe (mod.Du. maag) fem., OHG. niago 
(MHG., mod.G. magen ) masc., ON. mage wk. 
masc. (Sw. mage, Da. rnave) OTeut. *magon-.~\ 

I . The stomach (of men and animals) ; the cavity 
of the stomach. Now only (exc. in ludicrous use) 
applied to the stomach of animals, esp. mammals; 
spec, the last of the four stomachs of a ruminant, 
t To close the maw , to stop looseness of the bowels. 
4 To chaw (one's) maw , to fret internally, 

c 723 Corpus Gloss. S 573 ( Hessels )Stomachum, maga. c 1000 
./Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-WTdcker 159/14 Uentriculus , mage. 
Ibid. i&i /a Stomachus, maga. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 4 He 
cymS of acoiodum magan. <11225 Ancr. R. 370 f>e on 
was iwuned, uor his kolde mawe uorto nutten hote spices. 
c 1275 XI Pains of Hell 148 in 0. E. Misc. 151 Gripes 
fretejj heore Mawen, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law’s T. 
388 Who kepte Ionas in the fisshes mawe Til he was 
spouted vp at Nynyuee? 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvn. 218 
The man that muche hony eet his mawe hit engleymeth. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 39 The grete wombe of |>e Schepe.bat 
is, he mawe. 1313 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 266 Mylke, 
creme, & Iouncat, they wyll close the mawe, & so dooth a 
posset. 1544 Phaer Regim. Life (1553 ) E ij b, The mawe 
of an olde cocke dried, and made in pouder, is exceding 
good to drink in red wine. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 30 
But inwardly he chawed his owne maw At neighbours welth. 
1603 Shaks. Mach. m. iv. 73 If Charnell houses, and our 
Graues must send Those that we bury, backe ; our Monu- 
ments Shall be the Mawes of Kytes. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 354 Euery tenth man being by lot tithed to 
the shambles, and more returning in their fellowes mawes, 
then on their owne legges. 170 6 E. Ward Wooden World 
Biss. (1708) X02 It’s a plain Symptom, that his Maw’s out 
of order. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The Abcmasus, 
popularly called the maw, is the last of the four [sc. stomachs 
of ruminants]. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 
17 Scald the maw or paunch [of the turtle], 1819 Byron 
Juan it. xxxiv, Fright cured the qualms Of all the luckless 
landsmen's sea-sick maws. 1851 MayneReid Scalp Hunt. 
xxxviii, The night-hawk has filled his ravenous maw. x86x 

J. Pycroft Agony Point (1862) 381 A shark with a sailor's 
baccy-box in his maw. 1887 W. Morris Odyss. xx. 296 
Whenas the Cyclops had filled his mighty maw. 

b. transf. and fig. : chiefly with reference to a 
metaphorical voracity. 

(Cf. sense 3, which in figurative uses blends with this.) 
c 1386 Chaucer Shipman's Prol. 28 Ther is but litil 
Iatyn in my mawe. 1399 Middleton Micro-Cynicon Wks. 
(Bullen) VIII. 134 The wide maws of more scopious lakes. 
1607 Shaks. Tinton in. iv. 52 Then they could smile, and 
favvne vpon his debts, And take downe th’ Intrest into their 
glutt'nous Mawes. 1634 Whitlock Zoolomia 403 Time 
. . whose Maw hath devoured the very Ruines of those 
stately Piles [etc.]. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 991 Death Shall 
..with us two Be forc'd to satisfie his Rav'nous Maw, 1742 
Young Nt. Th. vii. 922 Pluck’d from foul Devastation's 
famish’d Maw. 1833 Marryat P, Simple xxix, Yellow Jack 
bad filled his maw, and left the rest of us alone. X875 
Gladstone Glean. VI. xxxvi. 218 The devouring maw of 
the agents of the Popedom. 1880 ‘Ouida’ Moths III. 25 
It is only the prison’s maw that is never full, 
f c. Inmost recesses. Obs. (,? nonce-use.) 

1630 Lord Banians 8x Some of the Rajahs yeelded, others 
flying to retyrements impregnable, lay in the Mawe of the 
countrey [etc.]. 

2 . Applied to other internal parts. + a. The 
abdominal cavity as a whole ; the belly. Obs. 

1207 R. Gloucl (Rolls! 6363 Here is |?at knif al blodi jiat 
ich brcxjte him wijx of dawe & smot in (xoru J>e foundement 
& so in to |?e mawe. a 1300 Cursor M. 22394 All be 
filthes of his maugh sal brist vte at his hindwin. 148a Monk 
of Evesham (Arb.' 85 The maw and inwarde bowels of him 
yat sate in the sadelle were sore smyt thorow. 

f b. The womb. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxxviii. 13 Fra maghe ofe mi tnoder 
me keped bou. £11325 Metr. Horn. 124 Quen sain Thomas 
was in hir maw, a 1340 Hampolr Psalter ivii. 3 Aliend ere 
synful fra maghe \v.r. maricej 
t 0. The liver. Obs. 


1382 Wyclif Exod. xxix. 13 The calle of the mawe, 14., 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 588/36 Jecur, the mawe. a 1400-50 
Alexander 4508 Cupido has be custodi & cure of be mawe. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 330/1 Maw, jecur. c 1500 New Not. hr. 
Mayd 216 in Hazl. E. P. P. ill. 10 My herte and mawe To 
rent and drawe . . Cheseth not he ? 

f d. The honey-making apparatus of bees. Obs, 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 180 b, .Seeing 
sucked vp from the leaues by the Bees and digested in their 
mawes. 1609 C. Butler Fan. Eton. iv. (1623) Flj, You 
shall neuer find his [the Bee’s] maw without a good drop of 
the purest nectar. 

f e. The crop of a granivorous bird. Obs. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1023 Hens feed on 
Earwigs:.. I have found a great number of them in their 
Mawes. 1731 Arbuthnot Nat. Aliments (1735) 222 Their 
[i'C. granivorous birds’] maw is the Happer which holds and 
softens the Grain, letting it drop by degrees into the Stomach, 
f. The * swim-bladder ’ or sound of a fish. 

£•1430 Two Cookery-bks. 18 Take the Mawes of Turbut, 
Haddok, or Codeling. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts 
Ser. 11. 355 Isinglass or fish glue, in its raw. state, is the 
‘ sound ‘ maw or swimming bladder of various kinds of 
fish. 

3 . The throat, gullet ; now chiefly, the jaws or 
mouth (of a voracious mammal or fish). 

1530 Palsgr. 244/1 Mawe of a beest, jrmsier. 1814 Cary 
Bante, Paradise iv. 4 A lamb between the maw Of two 
fierce wolves. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. vii, The philoso- 
pher’s hand closed on them as the fish’s maw closes on the 
bait. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) i Within reach of 
its voracious maw. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. <5- Mere ii. 9 
A little black ball has gone down the hungry maw of a pike. 
fig. 1831 H. Melville Whale ix. 44, I saw the opening 
maw of hell. 

1 4 . Used (like stomach ) for : Appetite, inclina- 
tion, liking. Obs. 

1398 JoNst'N Ev. Man in Hum. m. iv. (1616) 38 O, I doe 
stomack them hugely 1 I haue a maw now, and’t were for 
S r Bevis his horse, against ’hem. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. iv. v, Have you no mawe to restitution? 1607 Middi e- 
ton Fam. Love v. Hi. 146 If you have any maw, feed here 
till you choke again. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 
365 Next the word Politician is not us’d to his maw, and 
therupon he plaies the most notorious hobbihors. 1668 R. 
L’Estrange Cis.Quev. (1708) 37, I have no great Maw to 
go home again. 1704 Cibber Careless Huso. v. (1705) 50, 
I have no great Maw to that Business, methinks, 

6. attrib. and Comb., as maw-bound a., consti- 
pated (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890) ; also Jsb., a constipated 
disease in cattle; f maw-gut (see quot. 1607); 
+ maw-mother, a mooncalf or ‘ false conception’ 

( tumor ventris ) ; f maw-skin, the stomach of a 
calf which has fed on nothing but milk. 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1752) 344 The distemper in cows called 
the *maw-bound., comes from a surfeit by being overheated 
by driving. 1848 Rural Cycl. II. 486 Grain-sick , or Maw- 
bound, a great and dangerous distension of the rumen of 
cattle. 1.607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 153 He hath his 
gall in his *maw-gut. Ibid. 509 The maw-gut differeth 
from all other, for it is Coecum, that is, as I take it without 
a passage out of it into any other part then the other guts 
[etc.]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 232 *Mawmoder, molucrum. 1784 
Twamley Bairying 41 The *Maw-skin .. is the Maw or 
Stomach of Calves. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 205 The water thus impregnated with the maw- 
skin is passed through the sieve into the milk. 

Maw (mg), sb . 2 Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 mawe, 
9 (pi. constr. as sing.) maas, mawse, maw s. [var. 
of Mallow. Cf. Maul 5/.] = Mallow. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. viii. 433 Froyt & gyrs thai oysyd 
tyll ete As kers, or mawe, or wyolete. c 1450 Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Malva ortolana vel domestica. g. rnauue, 
ang. mawe. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 45 The vertues of 
mallowe or mawes, 1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 40 Fo- 
mentit with the decoctioun of the rute of lilie, maw, althe, 
cammeile. 1696 in Analecta Scot. II, 13 Aduertes me, gif 
he hes the seid of al sort of mawes, purpie, and sorrelis. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Maas, Mawse. Ibid., Maws, the 
maws mallow or marshmallow. 

Maw (mg), sb . 3 Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 mau, 
7-8 mall. [a. ON. md-r (dat. mdve, mdfe, pi. 
mavar ) — OE. tnsew : see Mew sb. 1 ] A gull, esp. 
the Common gull, Larus canus. 

c 1430 Holland Howlat 179 The Se Mawis war monkis, 
the blak and the quhyte. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 
90. Thik was the clud of kayis and crawis, Of marleijonis, 
mittanis, and of mawis. 1549 [see gull-maw, Gull sbl c). 
1678 Ray Willughby's Ornithol, 345 The common Sea- 
Mall, Larus cinereus minor. 1698 M. Martin Voy. St. 
Kilda (1749) 28 The Fulmar, in Bigness equals the Malls of 
the second Rate, c 1825 Jolly Goshawk iii. in Child 
Ballads II. 360/1 The thing of my love’s face is white It’s 
that of dove or maw. 1832 Macgillivkay Hist. Brit. Birds 
Vi 393 Gavia ridibunda. . . [Syn.] Laughing Gull... Black- 
cap. Hooded Maw. 

Maw (mg), sbf Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 mall, 
6-7 mawe. [Of obscure origin.] ‘ An old game 
at_ cards. It was played with a piquet pack of 
thirty-six cards, and any number of persons from 
two to six formed the party’ (Halliwell). A set 
at maw : a party or game at maw. To set a maw ; 
? to arrange a game. To heave at (the) maw : a 
technical phrase of the game, app. designating its 
characteristic feature. (Cf. Mayo.) 

X548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye xix. 58 b, At alehowse toositt 
at mack or at mall. 1373 Turberv. Faulconrie, In Com- 
mend. H awk, 77 To checke at Chesse, to heaue at Maw, at 
Mack to passe the lime. 1593 Rich in Greene's Newesfr. 
Heaven 4- Hell To Rdr., Although the knave of trumpes be 
i the seconde carde at Mawe, yet the five-finger may com- 
| mauride both him and all the rest of the pack. 1394 Hens- 


Hence Mairvish a,, somewhat mauve. 

1896 Vizetelly Zola's Rome 187 Whose blue, mauvish 
eyes paling with enthusiasm he now. .remarked. 

Mauveine (mJ’vin). Chem. [f. F. motive mal- 
low + -ike 6,] The base of the purple aniline dyes. 

1863 W. H. Perkin in Proc. Roy. Soc. XII. 713 This sub- 
stance is a base which I propose to call Mauveine. 1869 
Roscoe Elem : Chem. (1871) 410 It contains a base of com- 
plicated constitution, termed mauveine. 

Ma US. Obs. exc. dial. Also mawk(e)s, mos. 
[Cf. maukin, Malkin.] A low woman: a. a 
slattern (so in mod. dial. : see E. D. D.) ; b. a 
prostitute. Also used as plural. 

1396 Lodge Wits Miserie (1879)44 You seeme to be an 
honest gentleman, go prettie maid & shew him a cuamber ; 
now maux you were best be vnmanerly & not vse him well. 
1677 Otway Cheats of Scapin Epil., Shall steal from th* 
Pit, and fly up to the Box, There hold impertinent Chat 
with taudry Maux. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mawks, as 
A great Mawks, i. e. a dirty nasty Slut. 1728 Street Rob- 
beries Considered 25, I had the clever’st Mauks in town. 
17.. Compl. Letter-writer (1768) 215, I was sensible that I 
should appear to no Disadvantage after his former Maux. 
179 . Peggb Derbicisms (E. D. S.) 45 M ox, . . for Maux, by 
which they mean a foolish and slatternly woman. 

+ Mauze. Obs. [Argb. mauz.] The plan- 
tain-tree. 

1681 Grew Musaeum ir. 223 The Spike or Head of the 
/Egyptian Mauze. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Svpp., Mauz, 
a name used by some authors for thex/xwjix, or plantain-tree. 
M’weis(s, obs. forms of Mavis. 

Mavelard, obs. form of Mallard. 

II Maverick (mae - varik), sb. Also mavoriek. 
[Said to be named from Samuel Maverick, a Texan 
rancher about 1840 who habitually neglected to 
brand his calves.] 

1 . U. S. In the cattle-breeding districts, a calf or 
yearling found without an owner’s brand. 

1872SCHELE de Verb Americanisms 2tx. 1887 F. Francis 
J un. Saddle Moccasin 172 Nowadays you don’t dare to 
clap a brand on a mavoriek even. 1894 Remington in 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 356 In a dell in the forest we espied 
some ‘ mavericks or unbranded stock. 

2 . transf. a. A masterless person ; one who is 
roving and casual. 

1892 Kipling Life's Handicap 195 Avery muzzy Maverick 
smote his sergeant on the nose. 1903 CViV/cXLIII. 353/2, 

I felt as if I.. for once was a happy maverick soul tn the 
world at large. 

b. ‘ Western U. S. Anything dishonestly ob- 
tained, as a saddle, mine, or piece of land ’ (Cent. 
Did. 1890). 

Hence Ma/verick v. trans., { to seize or brand 
(an animal) as a maverick; hence, to take pos- 
session of without any legal claim ; appropriate 
dishonestly or illegally ’ (Cent. Did.). 

Mavis (m<? i- vis). Now post, and dial. Forms: 
4-6 mavys, 5 mawys(sa, mavyce, mauvys, 
maviss, 6 mavyss, Sc. mavais, maves, 6-7 
mavisse, 9 dial, mavish, 6- mavis, pi. 4-6 as 
sing, (also 5 mavies) ; 7- mavis(s)es. [a. F. 
mauvis masc., in OF. fem. (x 2-1 3th c.), * malms 
(med.L. malvitius, 13th c. ; Anglo-L. maviscus, 
15th c.), — Sp. malviz (? from Fr.), Neapolitan 
viarvizzo', the ulterior etymology is unknown.] 

1 . The song-thrush, Turdus musicits. 

la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 665 Throstles, terms, and 
mavys, That songen for to winne hem prys. <1x440 Promp. 
Parv. 33 j/i Mavyce, byrde, maviscus, merula, fallica. 
c 1450 Holland Howlat 712 The Maviss and the Merle 
syngis. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 115 
Crowes, Popingayes, Pyes, Pekocks, and Mavies. <2x329 
Skelton Ph. Sparowt 424 The mauys with her whystell 
Shal rede there the pystell. 1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The 
maueis maid myrtht for to mok the merle. 1395 Spenser 
E/dthal. lxxxiv, So does the Cuckow, when the Mavis sings, 
Begin his witlesse note apace to clatter. 1604 Drayton 
Owle 1 13 In yonder goodly Tree, Where the sweet Merle, 
and warbling Mavis bee. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 676 In Birds j 
Kites and Kestrels haue a Resemblance with Hawkes ;. . 
Black-birds with Thrushes, and Mauisses. 1723 Ramsay 
Gentle Shepk. n. iv, Delightfu’ notes That warble through 
the merle or mavis’ throats. 1791 Burns Lament Mary Q. 
Scots 13 The inavis mild wi’ many a note, Sings drowsy day 
to rest. 1810 Scott Lady of L. iv. xii, Merry it is in the 
good greenwood When the mavis and merle are singing. 
1830 Tennyson Claribel, The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth v 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 1849 Dickens Dav . Copp. iii, 

‘ Like two young mavishes ’, Mr. Peggotty said. 1876 
‘ Ouida ’ In Winter City viii. 237 The mavis and blackbird 
were singing. 

transf. x8ax Scott Kenilw. v, I must visit this mavis 
[Amy Robsavt], brave in apparel, .and gay in temper. 

2 . Mavis skate : a British species of Ray, Raja 
oxyrhyncha. 

1810 Neill Fishes 28 (Tam.). 1828 Fleming Hist. Brit. 
Anim. 171 Sharp-nosed Ray. ..May Skate, Mavis Skate. 

+ 3 , [Perk a different word.] Some kind of 
tobacco. Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii, xxii, (Roxb.) 274/1 Sorts of 
Tobacco. Pig tatle...Antago. Mavis, 
t Mavite. Sc. Obs. Also 4 mawite, mawyte. 
[a. OF.mal-, mauvitif var. of malvaistie : seeMAU- 
vasty.] Malice, evil in tent 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 126 Bot ?e traistyt in lawte As 
sympile folk, but mawyte. Ibid. vt. 212 And he, that of thair 
mavite Wist ua thing, hL vay has tane. 


TWA WK. 

LOWE Diary it 845! 46 [Title of play] the mawe. Ibid, 47 note, 
The seat at mawe. a 1612 Harington Epigr. iv. xii. (1618) 
K 6 b, Then t hirdly follow’d heaving of the Maw, A game 
without Ciuility or L,aw. 1624 Gataker Wife in Deed 62 
Whom a pint of wine drunke together,, .or a set at Maw 
maketh Friends. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentletn. (1641) 
126 in games at cards the Maw requires a quicke conceit or 
present pregnancy. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. hi. ii, My lord 
you were best to try to set a maw. 1864 Reader bio. 105. 
826/1 Primero yielded the ascendency to Maw. 

f b. A help at maw : app. a term of this game, 
but occurring only fig. a means of evasion, a resource. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Land. Diurn. 7 If any thing fall 
out amiss, which cannot be smothered, the Diurna.ll hath a 
help at Maw. 1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 13 But it may 
be our Author has a help at Mawe ; for our Author Ground 
8. saies It is evident [etc.]. 1678 B. R. Let, Pop. Friends 4 
A Dispensation . . is aj ways an Infallible Help at Maw, a sure 
Antidote against Perjury. 

f Maw, v. Ohs. rare~ x . [a. Du. mauwen.’] intr. 
Of a cat = Mew v. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 22 Tybert coude not goo 
awaye, but he mawede and galped so lowde that [etc.J. 

Maw : see Maugh, Maul, Mow. 

Mawa, variant of Mahwa. 

j8oo A si at. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tracts 131/2. 

Mawch(e, Mawde, variant ff. Maugh, Maud 1 . 
Mawdelarcl(e, obs. forms of Mallard. 
Mawdelayn,-lein,-len, etc., obs. ff. Maudlin. 
Mawe : see Maugh, Maul, Mow. 

Mawen, 3rd pi. pres. ind. of May vJ 
Mawer, obs. form of Mayor, Mower. 
Mawfesour, variant of Malfeasor Obs. 
Mawger, -gre(,e, -gref(e, etc., var. ff. Maugre. 
Mawggh, Mawhown: see Maugh, Mahound. 
Mawieli(e, obs. Sc. variant forms of Maugh. 
Mawk (mgk). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 mawke, 
5, 7 make, 6-8 mauk, 7 mauke, malke, 8 pi. 
mox. [ad. ON. maibk-r-. seeMADDOCK.] = Maggot. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 643/2 Hie cimex , mawke. 

C 1440 Alphabet of Tales 332 Att j>e laste mawkis bred [>erin. 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv, 321/1 Make, mathe, wyrm yn be flesche, 
1625 Sanderson Serm. 1 . 93 He is a sorry shepherd, that is 
busts to kill flies and maukas in his sheep, but letteth the 
wolf worry at pleasure. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 79 
In what part of the woll soever it bee, there will malkes 
breede immediately. 1684 G. Meuiton Praise Yorks. Ale, 
etc., Clavis, Mawks are Haddocks. 1789 Davidson Seasons 
5 The cloken hen to the midden ribs,. To scrape formauks. 
179. Pf.gge Derbicisms (E. D. S.) 112 Mox , moths. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 73 A mawk on a sheep's hurdle. 

Mawkin, obs. form of Malkin. 

Mawkingly, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. mawhing, 
Malkin +• -ly 1 J Slovenly. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 87 Some silly soules are prone to 
place much piety in their mawkingly plainnesse, and in 
their censoriousnesse of others, who use more comely and 
Costly curiosities. 

Mawkish, (mg-kij), a. Also 7-8 malkish., 
maukish. [f. Mawk sb. + -ish 1 ,] 

+ 1 . Inclined to sickness ; without appetite. Obs. 
1668 Dryden Enem , Love tv. i, I feel my Stomach a little 
maukish. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mawkish, sick at 
Stomack, squeamish, ax 745 Swift Progr. Marriage 60 
The dean who us’d to dine at one, Is maukish, and his 
stomach gone. 1755 Connoisseur No. 82 (1774) III. 83 He 
constantly goes senseless to bed, and rises maukish in the 
morning. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney II. 59 The feverish, 
heated, mawkish, wretched state in which I was. 
f b. Having no inclination to. Obs. 

1679 Dryden Trail. <y Cress, iv. ii, Who knows but rest 
may cool their brains, and make them rise mawkish to mis- 
chief upon consideration ? 

2. Having a nauseating taste ; now, having a faint, 
sickly flavour with little definite taste. 

a 1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) I. 215 The medi- 
cated Springs here, .have a maukish Taste, a ijoo B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Wallowisk, a malkish, ill Taste, a 1719 
Addison Virg. Georg, iv. 117 Others look loathsom and 
diseas'd with sloth, Like a faint traveller whose dusty mouth 
Grows dry with heat, and spits a maukish froth. 1728 Pope 
Dune. in. 171 Like thine inspirer, Beer, ..So sweetly mawk- 
ish, and so smoothly dull. 1780 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 
89 He regarded the ragouts of his other wives as entirely 
maukish. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 492 It is without smell, has 
a maukish taste, and has but little consistence. 1872 Cooper's 
Did. Prod. Surg. II. 643 Pus has a sweetish, mawkish 
taste. 

3 . fig- Feebly sentimental ; imbued with sickly 
or false sentiment ; lacking in robustness. 

1702 Eng. Theophrast. no It is one of the most nauseous 
maukish mortifications under the Sun.. to have to do with 
a punctual finical fop. 177 6 Foote Bankrupt 1. Wks. 1799 
II. 104 His mind is so maukish, that should he be con- 
fronted with Lydia, he would betray our whole plot in an 
instant. t8i8 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 141, I hate a 
mawkish popularity. 1819 Metropolis I. 47 The mawkish 
tepidity of his manner. 1885 Spedator 8 Aug. 1048/2 The 
mawkish and unreal sentiment which constituted Mr. Dick- 
ens’s chief fault. 1889 D. Hannay Capt. Marryat viii. 125 
It [Masterman Ready] is pathetic, and yet it is not mawkish. 
+ 4 . slang. Slatternly. Obs. rare~°. 

1725 New Cant. Did., Mawkish , Slatternly. 

mawkishly (mrpkijli) , adv. [-ly 2 .] 

1 . So as to be ‘ mawkish ’ in flavour. 

1758^ Monthly Rev. 592 Swallow it neither too hot nor 
mawkishly cool. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot , xxix. (1794) 
461 The berry is red, and mawkishly sweet — not poisonous. 

2 . In a feebly sentimental manner. 

1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 230 A feeble, finical race, 
mawkishly puling about taste. 1833 Reade Chr. John- 
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stone 279, I should have been very kind to you — mawkishly 
ki :d I fear, my sweet cousin. 1867 Bushnell Mar. : ses 
Dark Th. 282 Goodness is no such innocent mawkishly 
insipid character. 

Mawkishness (mg-kijnes). [-ness.] 
f 1. Tiie condition of being sick or ‘ squeamish \ 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Mawkishness, . . Sickness at the 
Stomach, Squeamishness. 

2 . Insipidity or sickliness of flavour. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mawkiskness,. . a nauseous Taste. 
1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 350 Wines should have a 
taste free from mawkishness, and indicative of instability. 
1887 Beatty-Kingston Music <5- Manners II. 308 1 White 
beer’, a liquor of paramount mawkishness, 
transf. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggards Dan. II. 70 
Their music was sweet to mawkishness. 

3. Sickly sentimentality. 

1818 Keats Endymiou Pref., There is a space of life be- 
tween pc. boyhood and manhood] in which the soul is in a 
ferment,, .the ambition thick-sighted; thence proceeds mawk- 
ishness. x8z$ Examiner 5^5/ 1 The languid mawkishness of 
the loungers. 1833-40 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 1 1 , iv. 
iv. 406 He is.. as removed from softness and mawicishness 
. .as any bishop among them. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
I. 35 note, That mawkishness of taste ..shewn by some 
people for what is classic. 

b. Dullness of spirits, ennui, rare. 
i 85 i Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. v. (1889) 44 All the 
companionship of boating and cricketing, .won’t keep him 
from many a long hour of mawkishness. 

Mawky (mg ki), a. dial. [f. Mawk + -y.] 

1 . a. Maggoty, b. Full of * maggots ’ or whims ; 
crotchety. 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Mawky, magotty, N. 
1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades {1842) 466 We can neither 
understand, nor relish, this ‘ mauky ’ affectation of candour 
on the part of our former friend. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Mawky, maggoty, whimsical, hypochondriac. 

2. = Mawkish. 

1830 * Jon Bee ’ Ess. in Foote's Wks. I. p. xxiii, Even John 
Dryden penned none but mawky plays, nor did Byron succeed 
at all as a dramatist. 1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss. Suppl., Mawky, 
over-sweet. 

Mawlard, Mawl(e, obs. ff. Mallard, Maul. 
Mawm(e, variant forms of Malm. 

Mawmany, -mene(e, etc.: see Malmeny. 
Mawment, -trie : see Maumet, Maumetry. 
t ffiawmer, -ar. Sc. Obs. [Cf. Dll. mam- 
mi ering ‘ scupper-hose ’.] The discharge pipe of 
a ship’s pump. Also aitrib. in mawmer-leather. 

1497 Acc. La. Treas. Scotl. (1877) I. 379 Item for ane 
mawmar to the pomp of Lord Kennydyis scliip. 1512 Ibid . 
(1902) IV. 455 Item for mawmer ledderis for the greit schip. 
Ibid. 456 Item to the plummair for vi mawmeris to the litili 
bark callit the Gabrieli. 

Mawmet : see Maumet. 

+ Mawmish, a. Obs. [f. maum Malm a . : cf. 
Malmish, Malmy.] Mawkish, disgusting, 

1668 R. L'Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 200 The Flesh was 
so Cursedly Mawmish and Rotten, that [etc.]. 169a — . 

Fables ccccl. 426 One of the most Nauseous, Mawmish 
Mortifications under the Sun. 1866 J. Shanks Elgin 43 
The fear of offending mawmish delicacy. 

Mawnehepreaaude, var. Maunche present. 
Mawnciple, -cypylle, obs. ff. Manciple. 
Mawngery, variant of Mangery Obs. 
Mawnge(u)r, -joure, obs. forms of Manger. 
Mawp, variant of Maupk. 
t Maw-pie. Obs. [The first element is of 
obscure origin.] The magpie, Pica caudata. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard (1626) 45 Your 
Cheries and other Berries when they be ripe, wil draw all 
the Black-birds, Thrushes and Maw-pies to your Orchard. 

Mawseed (mgsfd). [Half-translated ad. Ger. 
dial, mahsaat, mohsamen , f. mah, moh (literary G. 
mohri) poppy + saat, samen seed.] The seed of 
the opium poppy, Papaver somvifei'um. 

1730 Southall Bugs 21 The Eggs are . . as small as the 
smallest Maw-seed. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 343 
Feed them with. .bread, maw-seed [etc.]. 1812 J. Smyth 

Tract, of Customs] 1831)208 Maw-seed. 1866 in Treas. Bot, 

Mawth, ? obs. Sc. variant of Maugh. 
Mawworm 1 (mgnvwm). ? Obs. [f. Maw sbj 
+ Worm.] A worm infesting the stomach or 
intestines of man and other mammals, esp. applied 
to species of Ascaris and Oxyuris. 

1607 To ['sell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 336 It will presently 
destroy and consume the maw or belly-worms which are 
within him. a 16x9 Fletcher Bonduca 1. ii, Your warlike 
remedy against the maw-worms. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dis- 
perse. 1 17x3 ) 672/2 If. ,you add Powder of Maw-Worms /vj. 
it will be much more effectual. 1784 Underwood Dis. 
Children (1799) I. 142 The very small maw-worm, or asca- 
rides, resembling bits of thread. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 275 The term Maw-worm, according to P. Harvey, 
is derived from the occasional visits which this animal makes 
to the maw or stomach. 

fig. 1652 Benlowes Thcoph, nt. xii, No Glutt’nies Maw- 
worm ; nor the Itch of lust No Tympanie of Pride. 

Mawworm 2 (mg-wwrn). (Properly with initial 
capital.) A man who resembles Mawworm, a 
character in Bickerstaffe’s play The Hypocrite , 
1^69; a hypocritical pretender to sanctity, 

*? 5 ° Tait's Mag. XVII._ 547/2 Can it be that these,, 
wailings have in their motive something of the Maworm 
spirit, T I like to be despised ’. 1861 J. Hollincshead in Gd. 
Words 441 We all know precisely what a mawworm is... 
He is a slimy villain. 18 66 Sala Barbary vii. 130 There 
was a sanctified Mawworm expression, too, about this fellow. 


MAXILLIPED. 

1872 Gf.o Eliot Middlem. 1. ii, He would be the very Maw- 
worm of bachelors who pretended [etc.]. X891 R. Buchanan 
Coming Terror 353 The Scapin of Politics walks hand-in- 
hand with the Mawworm of Morality. 

Hence Bla'wwormish. a., la wwormism sb. 
x8 50 Tails Mag. XVII, 547/2 Mawormism is a thing un- 
known north of the Tweed. 1883 K. Bund in Genii. Mag. 
Nov. 488 Luther, .was, .no maw-wormish mar-joy. 
t Mas:. Obs. [Of obscure origin.] Gtn. 
x8ix Lex. Baiatron.,Max, gin. 1819 Byron Juan it. xvi, 
The dying man cried, ‘ Hold I I've got my gruel ! Oh ! f t 
a glass of max!’ 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 1. Bag- 
man's Dog, Who, doffing their coronets, collars, and ermine, 
treat Boxers to Max, at the One Tun in Jermvn Street. 
1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1864) 1 . 16S 'J he stimulant of 
a ‘ flash of lightning ’, a ‘ go of rum ’, or a ‘ glass of max 
— for so a dram of neat spirit was then called. 

Maxliill: see Mixhill. 

(I Maxilla (meeksida). PI. maxillffl (mseksidf). 
[L- maxilia jaw.] 

1 . A jaw or jaw-bone, esp. tbe upper jaw in 
mammals and most vertebrate animals. Inferior, 
superior maxilla, the lower, upper jaw. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. 1, xix. 93 The same Patient com- 
plained of a hard Tumour fixed under that Ear and Maxilla. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.,_ The maxillse are two in 
number, denominated from their situation, superior, and in- 
ferior. 1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 1 . 683/1 Of these [bones] 
six are placed on each side of tbe maxilla superior. 1846 
Brittan tr. Malgaigue s Man. Oper. Surg. 115 The lower 
border of the inferior maxilla. Ibid., The inferior pos- 
terior border of the maxilla. x888 Roi.leston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 92 The maxilla^ [re. of the common perch], 
which is edentulous,, .lies behind and parallel to it [sr. tbe 
prmmaxilla]. 1893 Newton Did. Birds 539 The word 
Maxilla is frequently used to express the whole of the upper 
jaw. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 150 A simple superior 
maxilla is sometimes alone affected by hyperostosis. 

2 . One of the anterior limbs of insects and other 
arthropods, so modified as to serve the purpose of 
mastication. Also attrib. 

1798 Afzelius in Trans. Linn. Soc. IV. 275, c. the tops 
of the maxillae, d. the labium. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
III. 47 Both labium and maxillse being furnished with jointed 
moveable organs peculiar to annulose pedate animals. 1852 
Dana Crust. 1. 20 The organ consists of two oblong flat 
lobes, in some Decapods, somewhat maxilla-like in form. 
1896 tr. Boas' Text Bk. Zool. 184 The second and third [sc. 
pairs of mouth-parts in Arthropods] a.e known respectively 
as the first and second maxillae. 

t Maxillar, a. Obs. [f. Maxilla + -ar.] Of 
or peitaining to the jaw, esp. to tbe upper jaw. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Maxillar , belonging to the jaw. 
bone. 1682 T. Gibson Anal. (1697) p. iv, The Parotides 
and maxillar glands convey the saliva into the mouth. *720 
Half, in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 5 Tbe external Maxillar 
Glands in Brutes are of the Conglomerate kind. 
Maxillary (maeksrlari) , a. and sb. [f. Maxilla 
+ -ary. Cf. F. maxillaire .] A. adj. 

1 . Belonging to, connected with, or forming part 
of the jaw or jaw-bone, esp. of the upper jaw of 
vertebrate animals. 

1626 Bacon Sylvia § 747 There is the Skull of one Entire 
Bone; there are. .the Maxillary Bones [etc.]. 1713DERHAM 
Phys.-Theol, iv. xi. (1714) 195 The .. Maxillary Glands. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, II. 402 The horn is entirely solid, 
growing from the upper maxillary bone. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. 36 The external maxillary artery was unavoid- 
ably divided. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 135 But even 
the youngest specimen shows no maxillary streaks. 1883 
Martin & Moale Vertebr. Dissect. 158 The Superior Max- 
illary Nerve passes outward. Ibid., The Inferior Maxillary 
Nerve, .divides into two branches. 1888 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Anim, Life 68 The maxillary teeth [of a snake], 

2 . Belonging to, connected with, or forming 
part of the maxillse of arthropods. Maxillary 
system : the system of classification of insects based 
on the form of the maxillae. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 358 Palpi Maxillares 
(the Maxillary Feelers). Ibid. IV. 450 Which [system], 
from the maxillse being principally employed to characterize 
the Classes or rather Orders, may be called the Maxillary 
System. 1878 Bell Gegenbanr's Comp. Anat. 246 In many 
Diptera tbe maxillary setae are rudimentary. 

IB. sb. = maxillary bone. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 2it/i The vertical plate Is 
short to correspond with the short vertical diameter of the 
upper maxillary. 1854 Badham Halieut. 307 The maxillaries, 
prolonged into barbels, come off from the lower jaw. 1880 
GUnther Fishes 90 No part of the maxillary is situated 
behind the premaxillary [of fishes]. 

Maxiliated (mse-ksiLrited), a, Zool. [f. Max- 
illa + -ate a + -ed l.] Furnished with maxillae. 
1852 Dana Crust. 1. 14 The maxiliated Entomostraca. 

Maxilliferous (mseksili'feras),a. [I.MaxilLa 
+ -(r)FiSROus.] Bearing maxillse. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxvliL 17 Most commonly 
four antennas, with a maxilliferous mouth seldom rostriform. 

Maxilliform (maeksiTifj&m), a, [f. Maxilla 
+ -(i)form.] Formed like a maxilla; ‘having 
the shape or form of a cheekbone’ (Cassell 1885). 

1835 Kirby Hah, Inst. Anim. II. xvi. 78 The whole 
organ may be regarded as maxilliform, 1877 Huxley Anat, 
Inv. Anim. vi. 257 With Maxilliform Gnathites. 

Maudlliped, -pede (maeksHiped, -pfd). Zool. 
[f. Maxilla + L. ped-em , pes foot.] A * foot-jaw ’ 
(see Foot sb. 35). Cf. jaw-foot s. v. Jaw sb , 1 7 . 

Foot-jaw was app. the first term used, and this was ren- 
dered by maxilliped, which in turn was translated jaw-foot. 

1846 Dana in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. 11. I. 226 Order 
Entomostraca. Tribe Cyclopacea. .. Maxillipeds, one pair : 
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sometimes simple maxilla:. 1870 N icholson 3 fait. Zool. 207 
Two pairs of maxillipedes. 1883 Packard in A nn. 4 Mug. 
Nat Hist. Nov. 342 They are somewhat analogous to the 
maxillipedes of Crustacea. 

Hence BTaxillipe'&ary <z., pertaining to maxilli- 
pedes. 

1877 Huxley Anal. Tnv. Atiim. vi. 311 The sternal regions 
of the three maxillipedary somites have the same characters. 

Maxillo-, taken as comb, form of Maxilla in 
the sense * pertaining to the maxilla and . . ’ ; so 
maxillo -mandibular, - palatine , -pharyngeal, - pre- 
maxillary , - turbinal , etc. (see Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 8901. 

1872 Mivart Elern. Anal, 115 The maxilla-premaxillary 
Suture is for a long time or permanently very evident on the 
face. 1873 H tfXLKY & Martin Etem. Biol. (1877) 188 The 
nerve divides into three main branches, the orbito-nasal, 
the palatine and the maxillo-mandibular. 1875 C. C Blake 
Zool. 46 There are no maxilloturhinals in any skulls. 1887 
Marshall & Hurst Pract. Zool. 371 The maxillo-palatine 
process. 1890 Coues Field 4 Gen. Omith. 240 They are 
commonly described as if they were independent hones, 
under the name of the maxillopalatines. 

Maxim (mse’ksim), sb? Also 5-7 maxima, 6 
pi. erron. maximies, [a. F, maxime, ad. L. 
maxima fem, sing, of rnaximus greatest, used ellipt. 
(see below). Cf. Sp. mdxima r Fg. maxima , It. 
tnassima. 

Boethius (6th c.) used prapositio maxima (' greatest propo- 
sition ’) in the sense of ‘ axiom ’ (synonymous with diguitas 
= of £««.«, but especially used with reference to rhetoric). 
Albertus Magnus (12th c.) used maxima with ellipsis of pro- 
positio, but applied it to a class of universal propositions not 
intuitively certain like the dignitates or axioms,but capable 
of being assumed as practically indisputable. Elsewhere 
(according to Hamilton in Reid's Wks. 767, where the refer- 
ence is incorrect) he identifies maxima and dignitas ; and 
Petrus Hispanus and later logicians use maxima in the 
sense of ‘ axiom ’.] 

f 1. An axiom; a self-evident proposition assumed 
as a premiss in mathematical or dialectical reason- 
ing. 06s. 

*426 Lydg, De Guil. Pilgr. 5603 Thys greueth me most at 
ai, That my maxime apryved {sc. that the whole is greater 
than its part] Ye in dede hail yt reprevyd. Ibid. 6000, 
*556 Records Castle Kttoivl. 108 Then takinge that for a 
maxime in argumente, I annexe this minor, that [etc.]. 1690 
Locke Hunt. Und. tv. viL § 1. 299 There are a sort of Pro- 
positions, which under the name of Maxims and Axioms, 
have passed for Principles of Science. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Led. vi. 209 It is urged as an universal Maxim, That 
Nothing can procede from Nothing. 

2. A proposition (esp. in aphoristic or sententious 
form) ostensibly expressing some general truth, of 
science or of experience. 

1594 Drayton Idea 391 In ev’ry thing I hold this Maxim 
still, The Circumstance doth make it good, or ill. 1605 
V erstega n Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) 98 This maxime or prin- 
ciple must he granted. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. ii. 318 
This maxime out ofloue I teach : Atchieuement is command. 
1654 Whitlock Zoolomia 214 What seriously exerciseth 
one Mans Braine to defend as a Maxime, tickleth artothers 
Diaphragms no lesse than an Epigram. 2770 G. White Sel- 
borne iii, 1 lay it down as a maxim in ornithology, that as 
long as there is any incubation going on there is music. 
1827 Coleridge Table-t. 24 June, A Maxim is a conclusion 
upon observation of matters of fact. 1874 Blackie Self- 
Cult. 80 The maxim that knowledge is power is true only 
where knowledge is the main thing wanted, 
b. esp. in Law. 

*567 R. Mulcaster Fortescue’s De Laud. Leg. (1672) 21 b. 
They are certaine universal! propositions which they that 
he learned in the Laws of England, and likewise the Mathe- 
maucals, do terme Maximes. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
59 It is a maxime in the common lawes of this realme, that 
he that is outlawed doeth forfeite all his goods. 1S28 Coke 
On Litt. 67 A maxime is a proposition, to he of all men con- 
fessed & granted. 1766 Blackstonk Comm. II. 199 It is 
an antient maxim of the law, that no title is completely good, 
unless the right of possession be joined with the right of 
property. 1893 Weekly Notes 67/2 He considered at length 
the meaning of the maxim, ‘a man's house is his castle ’. 

3. A rule or principle of conduct; also, a precept 
of morality or prudence expressed in sententious 
form. 

1579 Harvey Letler-lk. (Camden) 65 Is not this the 
principall fundation and grande maxim of our cuntry pollicy 
not to be over hasty in occupying a mans talent [etc.]. 1590 
SirJ. Smyth Disc.Weaponsuti. 9 All great Cap taines. .have 
holden for a Maxime, to preserue by till meanes possible the 
liues of their soldiers. 1840 Howell Dodona's Gr. 6 Selfe de- 
fence hath beenealwaies held the first maximeof policy. 164a 
Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. tv. v. 258 Some think it beneath 
a wise man to alter their opinion : A maxime both false and 
dangerous. 1709 Steele Tatter IS! o. 47 P 1, 1 knew a Gentle- 
man that made it a Maxim to open his Doors and ever run 
into the Way of Bullies. 1757 Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 
I. 494, I have alt along laid it down as a maxim, to represent 
facts freely and impartially. 1807 Robinson Archteol. Grxca 
li. xvii. 173 The art of comprising moral maxims in short 
sentences. 1830 S. Cooper Did. Pract. Surg. (ed. 61 817 
All prudent surgeons.. have laid it down as an invariable 
maxim, never to . .undertake lithotomy, without having first 
introduced a metallic instrument. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill 
4 V alley iii. 35 Her maxim was, that it was time enough to 
come when she was called, 1868 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) 
I. xvi. 1 17 He wrote a book of maxims, even on etiquette. 
1896 R. G. Moulton Rcclesiasticus Introd. 12 The Maxim 
is the prose sounterpart to the Epigram. 

4. atlrib., as maxim-maker, -making, -monger. 

1806 Mar. Edgeworth Leonora (1833) 47 Some maxim- 

maker says that past misfortunes are good for nothing but to 
be forgotten. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. v. (1874) 64 Cleverly 
put, but untrue, after the fashion of you maxim-mongers. 
1895 Daily News 19 Apr. 5/1 M axim-making was a favourite 
game in French society. 


Maxim fmte-ksim), sb? [From the name of Sir 
Hiram S. Maxim , the inventor.] In full Maxim 
(machine) gun, Maxim mitrailleuse, or bomb 
Maxim : A single- barrelled quick-firing machine 
gun, the barrel of -which, is surrounded by an outer 
casing filled with water to keep the parts cool, and 
the mechanism so adjusted that any number of 
shots can be fired in a given time np to six hundred 
rounds a minnte. Also Maxim- Nor denfelt gun, a 
modification of the original Maxim gun. 

1885 Nature 5 Mar. 414 2 The Maxim Gun. Ibid. 415 
Fig. 1 — Maxim Mitrailleuse. 1889 E. Rogers Machine 
Rifle-bat teries 26 The barrel of the Maxim is. .surrounded 
by a water jacket. 1892 Greener Gun (ed. 5) 186 The Maxim 
machine gun. 1900 Daily News 19 Mar. 4/1 The Maxim- 
Nordenfeldi, or pom-pom, is thought very highly of. igoo 
Westm. Gaz. 28 Aug. 2/2 Our soldiers .. had not so much 
as the moral support of a bomb Maxim with them, 
t Ma xim, a. and sb? Obs. [ad. L. rnaximus.'] 
A. adj. = Greatest (in certain technical uses). 

1680 Goad Celest. Bodies in. iii. 442 Conjunctions maxime 
in the Fiery and Watry Trigons, . .are above our reach. 
1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 72 He concludes this Discourse 
with a Table, containing all the Notes and Intervals, ex- 
plaining how each of those in the Dialonick Scale are com- 
posed of those three Degrees, viz. Minor, Major, and Maxim. 

B. si. 3 Mus. = Large sb. 4, Maxima 2. 

In recent Diets. 

Masini (mse’ksim), v. nonce-wd. [f. Maxim 
aA.- J irans. To kill with a Maxim gun. 

1894 Sat. Rev.y o Jan. 61/2, I Maxim you by three thou- 
sands, that is fair war and glorious victory. 1903 Kipling 
Five Nations 82 Said England unto Pharaoh, ‘1 must make 
a man of you,.. That will Maxim his oppressor as a Christian 
ought to do’. 

II Ma xima. Obs, [I,., fem. sing, of maximus 
greatest, used ellipt. for maxima prapositio , natal] 

1 . = Maxim sb? 

1565 Jewel Repl. Harding xx\\. 619 This maie stande wel 
for a Maxima , as one of the greatest truetbes of M. Hard- 
inges whole booke. 1584 Cogan Haven Health 195 This 
Maxima is generally tobeobserved : Sani simiiesfetc.]. 1594 
Parsons Confer. Success, n. i. 4 The bishop alleageth many 
proofes that ther is no such maxima in the common iawes 
of Ingland. 

2 . Mus. «= Large C. 4, Maxim sb? 

1782 Burney Hist. Mus. II. 186,453. *818 Busby Gram. 
Plus. 65 Former musicians used the Maxima, or Large . 

Maxima, pi. of Maximum a. and sb. 
Maximal (mse‘ksima. 1 ), a. [f. Maximum + 
-AL.j Consisting of, or relating to, a maximum ; 
greatest possible ; of a size or duration not to be 
exceeded. 

1882 V. Ioelson in Loud. Med. Pec. No. 36. 318 The 
average increase is equal to 8 millimetres maximal to 17 
millimetres. 1883 L. Brunton in Nature 8 Mar. 438 The 
maximal contraction of which the tissue is capable. 1898 
AllbiUfsSyst.Med.N. 470 It [sc. blood-pressure in the ven- 
tricle] slowly increases throughout the systole becoming 
maxima! immediately prior to relaxation. 

Hence Ma/ximally adv. , in the maximum degree. 
1884 W. James in Mind IX. 12 Those portions of the 
brain that nave just been maximally excited retain a kind 
of soreness. 

Maximate (mae'ksimrit), v. [f. L. maxim-us 
greatest + -ate 2 .] « Maximize v. 

1881 W. E. Forster Sp. in Ho. Com. 5 Apr., The hon. 
Member said that I had in certain circumstances minim- 
ized, and in others maximated, the statements of evictions. 
Hence Maxima'tion. = Maximization. 

1891 W. J. Greenstreet tr. Guyau's Educ. 4 Heredity 
xop Herbart very dearly saw the tendency of the human 
mind to ‘ maximation '. 

Maxi-mic, a. nonce-wd. [f. Maxim sb. 1 + -10.] 
Resembling a maxim. 

1854 Lady Lytton Behind Scenes II. 11. viii. 33 It being a 
favourite ‘short turn’ of his to interlard his frivolities with 
tnaximic gems of thought. 

Maximical, a. nonce-wd. [-al.] = prec. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Observ. 4 Each dis- 
tinct Minute, or each distinct passage of a Minute, was en- 
deavoured to be compressed into a Maximical Sentence. 

t Maximions, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. maxim- 
us greatest + -ious,] Of great power. 

c 1566 Merie Tales of Skelton x. in Sis Wks. (1843) I. 
p. Ixiv, Coste, more pertaynyng for an emperoure or a 
maxymyous kynge, then for such a man as he was. 

Maximist (mse'ksimist). [f. Maxim sb? + 
- 1 ST.] _ One who makes maxims. 

1855 in Ogjlvie Suppl. _ 1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit, 
Method 221 The maximist makes the subtler analyses of 
amour-propre . 1889 Earl of Desart Little Chatelaine II. 
xx. 63 When you trust one rogue you trust all roguedom, 
as ought jo have been said by some other maximist. 

Maximistic (maeksimrstik), a. [f. L. maxim-us 
greatest + -ist + -10.] Pertaining to the school 
of 1 maximizers ’. 

1888 Dublin Rev. July 12 note, Even the ‘maximistic’ 
side admitted that infallible pronouncements are ‘ far rarer’ 
than other official acts of the Pope. 

Maximite (mse’ksimait). [f. the name of Hud- 
son Maxim, the inventor + -ite.} A smokeless gun- 
powder composed of gun-cotton, mtro-glycerine, 
and castor oil. 

1897 Daily News 9 Feb. 7/4 We call It cordite. For the 
purposes of the inquiry I propose to call it Maximite. 1901 
Westm. Gaz. s Mar. 8/2 Mr. Hudson Maxim's new explo- 
sive, ‘ Maximite ’, is claimed to be the highest explosive yet 
discovered. " 


fMaximity. Obs. [f. L. maxim-us greatest 
+ -ITY.} ‘ Exceeding greatness* (Blount Clossogr. 
165 ( 1 - 61 ) ; also, maximum amount. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 98 The maximity or greatest quan- 
tity of it. 

Maximization (mteksimoizfi jan). [f. Maxim- 
ize v. + -ATION.J The action of raising to the 
highest possible point, position or condition. 
Common in Bentham. 

1802 Bentham Princ Judic. Procedure Wks. 1843 II. 6/t 
The maximization of the happiness of the greatest number. 
1854 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth in Circ. Set., Org. Nat. I. 260 
A particular use, dependent on the maximization of the 
brain. 1886 E. B. Bax Relig. Socialism 94 That the supreme 
end of life is the maximisation of labour, and the minimisa- 
tion of the enjoyment of its product. 

Maximize (mse-ksimaiz), v. [f. L. maxim-us 

Maxim a . •+• -ize.] 

1 . trans. a. To increase to the highest possible 
degree. (Common in Bentham.) b. To magnify 
to the utmost (in estimation or representation). 

1802 Bentham Princ , fudic. Procedure Wks. 1843 II. 

8 '2 By this means, appropriate moral aptitude may be 
maximized. 1866 Alger Solit. Nat. 4 Plan iv, 360 Instead 
of minimizing he maximized the distinction of himself from 
other men. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. VIII. 282 The tur- 
pitude is maximised. 1902 W. Jamf.s Varieties Relig. Exp. 
130 In contrast with such healthy-minded views as these., 
stands a radically opposite view, a way of maximizing evil. 

2. intr. To maintain the most rigorous or com- 
prehensive interpretation possible of a doctrine or 
an obligation. Chiefly Thcol. 

1873 J. H. Newman Cert . Difjic. Anglic. (1876) 363 When 
I speak of minimizing, 1 am not turning the profession of it 
into a dogma ; men, if they will, may maximize for me, pro- 
vided they too keep from dogmatizing. 1882 W. S. Lilly 
in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 243, 1 am far from wishing to max- 
imize upon this matter. 1898 Knox Little in Our Churches, 
etc. r3 The Roman Church may be said to maximise, the 
Anglican to minimise. The Anglican teaches just what is 
necessary to be believed for the salvation of souls; the 
Roman turns pious opinions into necessary doctrines. 
Maximizer (marksinisizai). [f. Maximize v. 
+ -eh 1 .] One who maximizes; spec, one who 
accepts the dogma of the infallibility of the pope 
in its most comprehensive interpretation. 

1868 E. S. Ffoulkes Church's Creed (ed. 2) 37, I am not 
aware that any demur to this conclusion . .can be raised even 
by maximisers. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 296 The Ultra- 
momanes themselves .. now are divided into Maximizers 
and Minimizers. 

Maxiuuiui (mse'ksimwm). PL maxima, 
rarely -ums. [a. L. maximum , neut. of maxi- 
mus, superl. of magnus great. Cf. F. maximum . J 

1. Math. The greatest of all the values of which 
a variable or a function is capable ; the value of 
a continuously varying quantity at the point at 
which it ceases to increase and begins to decrease. 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 104 In Case it.. passes through 
one or more Maximums or Minimums; then the several 
Pans of the Fluent, between any given Point and each 
Maximum or Minimum must be separately found by dis- 
tinct Operations. 1806 Hutton Course Math. II. 306 If we 
would find the quantity ax - x- a maximum or minimum; 
make its fluxion equal to nothing. 1856 Sabine in Phil. 
Trans. CXLVI. 505 The declination has two easterly and 
two westerly maxima in the interval between two successive 
passages of the moon over the astronomical meridian. 

2. gen. The highest attainable magnitude or 
quantity (of something) ; a superior limit of magni- 
tude or quantity. 

1740 Cheynb Regimen 306 In the Works of the God of 
Nature, there is no Maximum or Minimum assignable, or 
conceiveable by us. 1753 Winthrop Earthquakes 28 Laws 
of this sort are sufficiently vindicated .. if upon the whole 
they produce a maximum of good. 1806 Colquhoun Indi- 
gence 49 The art of conducting a nation to the maximum 
of happiness and the minimum of misery. 1833 Bain Senses 
4 Ini. II. ii. § 14 (1864) 137 The animal powers attain their 
maximum in cold climates, 190a T. M. Lindsay C/i. 4 
Plinistry in Early Cent. vii. 279 A strange compound of 
minimum of fact and maximum of theory. 

3. The highest amount (esp. of temperature, 
barometric pressure, etc.) attained or recorded 
within a specified period. 

1850 Edmonds in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Sections (1851) 32 The 
following remarkable maxima of temperature. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea < Low) vii. § 348 The barometer also has its 
maxima and minima readings for the day. 1880 Daily 
News 18 Sept, 3/7 The maxima to day were below 60 deg. 
in the Shetlands and Hebrides. 190a Westm. Gass. 16 June 
5/2 The years of sunspot maximum. 

4. A superior limit imposed by authority; esp. 
in French Hist., a limit of price tor corn. 

i8zi Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) L 352/1 The danger of in- 
surrection is a circumstance worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration in discussing the propriety of a maximum. 1833 
Alison Hist. Europe (1847) IV. 164 They [the farmers, 
1793] were compelled to part with their grain at the price 
fixed by the maximum, which was calculated on the scale 
of prices before the Revolution. 

5. attrib. a. quasi-m^’. or adj., with the sense : 
That is a maximum, or that stands at the maxi- 
mum ; greatest. [Cf. F. la dSpense maximum .} 

1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. xxvi. (1849) 297 
Surround two poles of maximum cold. x86o Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) ix. § 430 The maximum density of average 
sea- water. 1861 Times 23 July, The maximum contract price 
for the conveyance of these emigrants was oxf i8x. l]ct 
statute adult. 1879 G- Prescott Sp. Telephone 96 A point 
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of maximum disturbance. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot/. n. ii. 
103 The heritors paying the maximum salary and the town 
payitig/jia annually for the support of a master. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Pcruv. Bark 405 The latter helping to produce 
a maximum temperature favourable to coffee cultivation. 

To. Simple attributive : Pertaining to a maximum 
or maxima, as maximum period ; maximum ther- 
mometer, a thermometer which records automati- 
cally the highest temperature within a given period. 

1833 Newton's Land. Jrnl. Conjoined Ser. XLI. 402 An 
improved maximum thermometer. 1868 Lockyer Elem. 
Astrau. ii. (1879) 49 There is a minimum period, when none 
are seen for weeks' together, and a. maximum period, when 
more are seen than at any other time. 

Maxite (mtE'ksait). Min. [ad. G. maxit (Las- 
peyres 1872), f. name of Max Braun, a Belgian 
mining engineer : see -ite.] = Leadhillite. 

1885 in Cassell's Encycl Diet. 1896 in A. H, Chester 
Did. Min. 

t Iffia'xy. dial. Obs. [Corruption of Mabcasite.] 
In Un-Mining - Mundick. 

1671 Observ. Mines Cormual R Devon in Phil. Trans. VI. 
2102 And so continue sinking., till we find either the Load to 
grow small, or degenerate into some sort of weed, which are 
diverse ; as Mundick or Maxy (corrupted front Marchasiie) 
of 3 sorts ; white, yellow, and green. 1710 J. Harris Lex. , 
Techn. II. 1730-6 Bailey (fol.). 

May (mri), sb. 1 poet, {arch.') Forms : [? I m^ 3 .] 

3 ma33, may 3, 3-4 r.ai, 4-6maye, 5 mey, 4-may. j 
[Perh. a. ON. mpyj- (nom. mie-r, accus. tuffy, 
mey; Sw, mb, Da. mf) — Goth, mawi OTeut. 
*maujd-, *viaHvj&-, fern. f. *magu-z (Goth, magu-s) ! 
boy, son : see Maiden. 

The OE. poet. j«a?g kinswoman (cogn. with mdg masc. 
May sbd) often occurs with the sense 1 woman*, and some- 
times appears to mean ‘ maid ’ or ‘ virgin ’. This use has 
been commonly regarded as the source of the present word ; 
the OE. and the ON. word may have coalesced in ME.] 

A maiden, virgin. 

fagoo Cynewulf Crist 87 (Gr.) Sio eadge matj . .Sancta 
Maria, a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 895 (Gr.) Him ]ia freolecu 
mm3 [rc. Eve], .andswarode.] c 1200 Ormin 2489 pattclene 
ma33 h att shollde ben Allmahhti? Godess modern c 1273 
Lay. 30486 pe king dude [vnwis]dom bat he pat ilke may 
nom [1 earlier text maide]. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 194/26 To 
bringue hiper boujt In-to bis swete 3ounge may;. <1x300 
Cursor M. 10267 P at man.. pat has na barn, ne mai ne 
knaue. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 95 pe cot ounyngof 
Henry, & of Maide pat may. 1363 Langl. P. PL A. xn. 
hi Marie moder and may. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Lands 
T. 753 Thow glorie of wommanhede, thow faire may. 1513 
Douglas /Ends vi. i. 22 Sibilla the may. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. Nov. 39 The fayrest May she was that euer 
went. 1590 Greene Mourn. Gann. (1616) C 3 b, Nor was 
Phillis that fair May Halfe so gawdy or so gay. 1607 Bar- 
ley-Breake (1877) 5 Old Elpin with his sweete and louely 
May Would oft prepare. .To keeps their sheep. 16.. Sir 
Canline iii. in Child Ballads II. 58 Deerlye [he] lovde this 
may. 1818 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey 119 For ill be- 
seems in a reverend friar The Jove of a mortal may. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. LI. 92 The maiden is pure all mays above. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. nr. 349 Amid these latter 
words of his, the may From her fair face had drawn her 
hands away. 

t May, sb. 2 Oh. Forms : r mee s, ( meeg , m€s), 
pi. mi-sas, 2 mai}, 3 m8ei,mse3,mei, m8y,(meay), 
mai, may. [Com. Teut. : OE. rn-kg ~ OFris. 
mhh, OS. mttg (MLG. natch, Du. maag) , OHG. 
mdg (MHG. vide, mdg-), ON. mdg-r (adopted in 
northern Eng. as Maugh), Goth, megs OTeut. 
*m£go-z, prob. related by ablaut to *magu-z son, 
boy (Goth, magu-s, ON. mgg-r) : see Maiden.] 
A male relative, kinsman. 

Beowulf 408 Ic eom Higt laces and ma^oSe^n. a 700 

Epinal Gloss. 164 Contribulus, meeg. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. 
Mark xiii. 12 pa beam arise?) a3en heore maizes, a xzoo 
Moral Ode 187 Nolde it mouwe don for mey ne suster for 
broper. c 1205 Lay. 3838 purh pe haueS Morgan mi msei 
[c 1275 mey] is monschipe afallet. a 1300 in E. E. P, (1862) 
17 Alle we bep meiis and mowe. 

May (me*), sbP Forms: 4-5 Maij, 4-6 Maii, 
5-6 Mai, 6 Maie, Mays, 3- May. Also in 
Latin form 1-4 Maius, (4 Mayus). [a. F. mai 
L. Maium (nom. Mans, sc. mensis). Cf. Pr. mai, 
Sp. mayo, Pg. maio, It. maggio ; also (from Fr.) 
MHG. Mei(g)e (G. Mai), MDu. mey{e, inside (Du. 
Mei ), Sw. Maj, Da. Mai, late Gr. Matos. 

The etymology of the Latin name is obscure ; some ancient 
writers connected it with the name of the goddess Maia.\ 

1 . The fifth month of the year in the Julian and 
Gregorian calendar. 

CX050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 316 
Nouember & december habbaS fif & twenty ealdne monan .. 
« aprelis & maius eahta & twenti&. <11x21 OE. Chron. an. 
xo8o(MS. E) pisdydon NorShymbranon Maies monSe. £1290 
A 1 . Eng. Leg. I. 26/83 (St. Austin of Canterbury) His day is 
toward pe ende of May. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 1098, 1 
maynotslepeneuerea Mayes morwe. C139X — Astral. l.§xo 
Ianuare, Februare, Marcius, Aprile, Mayus [eta]. <2x400-30 
Alexander 3699 pai made as mery melody & musik pai 
sanng As jn pe moneths of Mat or mydsomere euyn. c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 23 When the larke..Salveth 
the uprist of the sonne snene,. .in April and in May. 1398 
Barnfield Ode, As it fell vpon a Day, In the merrie Month 
of May. c 1630 Milton Sonn. Nightingale, While the jolly 
hours lead oh propitious May. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 62 
The season smiles, .. And has the warmth of May, 
personified, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 50 In may pat 
moder is of monethes glade. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
82 There saw I May, of myrthfull monethis quene. 1393 


Shaks. Rich. II, v. J. 79 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May. 1630 Milton On May morning 5 Hail boun- 
teous May, that dost inspire Mirth and youth and warm de- 
sire. 1826-34 Worusw. To May i, Though many suns have 
risen and set Since thou, blithe' May, wert bom. 

b. In proverbial and allusive phrases. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 92 He was as fressh as is the Montlie 
of May. 1508 Dunbar Gold. '1 arge 261 Surmounting 
ewiry tong terrestriall, Alls fer as Mayes morow dois myd- 
nycht. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 102. 1399 — Much 

Ado 1. 1. 194 There's her cosin. .exceedes her as much in 
beautie, as the first of Maie doth the last of December. 
x6oo — A. Y.L, iv. i. 148. 1658 H. Plumptre Let. in 12 th 
ltep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 6 Wishing that all your 
yeures yet to come.. may partake more of Mayes then 
Julyes. 1639 Howell Prov. 11/1 As welcome as Flowers 
111 May. 1732 T. Fuller Guomologia 276 Leave not off a 
Clout Till May be out. 1742 Gray Spring 50 We frolick, 
while 'tis May, 1889 D. Hannay Capt. Marryat 150 If 
he had not spent his summer while it was May — at least he 
had run through it far too soon. 

c. Jig. Bloom, prime, heyday, poet. 

<11386 Sidney Astr. 4 Stella xx L (1591) B2, If now the 
May of my yeeres much decline. 1399 Shaks. Mitch. Ado 

v. i. 76. 1602 Makston Antonio's Rev. 1. i, We both were 
rivals in our_ May of blood Unto Maria. 1633 Massinger 
Guardian 1. i, I am in the May of my abilities. And you in 
your December. 1847 Tennyson Princess Ii. 439 Others 
fay about the lawns, Of the older sort, and murmur'd that 
their May Was passing. 1859 — Elaine 553 A Prince, In 
the mid might and flourish of his May. 

d. May and January or December’, used to 
describe the marriage of a young woman to an old 
man. 

C X38S Chaucer Merck. T. 449 That she, this mayden, 
which Pat Mayus highte-.Shal wedded bevn-tothislanuarie. 
//;/</. 642 Thilkeday That lanuarie hath wedded fresshe May. 
xS8x T. Howell Devises I ij, In fayth doth frozen lanus 
double face, Such fauourfinde, to match with pleasant Maye, 
1606 Dekker Sev. Sins (Arb.) 44 You doe wrong to Time, 
inforcing May to embrace December. 1891 R. Buchanan 
Coming Terror 267 When asthmatic January weds buxom 
May. 

2 . The festivities of May-day. Queen of the May , 
•p Queen of May , Lady of the May (cf. JV . ay-lady) : 
a girl chosen to be ‘ queen ’ of the games on May- 
day, being gaily dressed and crowned with flowers. 
+ King, Lord of {the) May =** May-lord. 

1306 Acc. Ld. Treas. Scot. (1901) III. 195 Item, to ane 
Quene of Maij at the Abbay 3et, be the Kingis command 
xiiijr. 1313 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels, Bp. Stortford 
(1882} 34 Item pd for brede and ale th same day that Sa- 
bysford may was whan they of Sabysford did come rydynd 
to the toune to sett ther may. 1568 T. Howell A rbour of 
Amitie 36 b, Ich beare the banner before my LordeofMay. 
1577 Gen. Assembly in Child Ballads III. 45 Discharge 
playes of Robin Hood, King of May, and sick others, on 
the Sabboth day. x6ix Beaum, & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pest ley. 
iii, I. . by all men chosen was Lord of the May, * 1634 Ran- 
dolph Amyntas Prol., How shall we talk to nymphs so 
trim and gay. That ne’er saw lady yet but at a May? X673 
Dryden Marr. a la mode n. 28 Then I was made the Lady 
of the May. 1686 Loyal Garland (ed. 5) B 5, Cloris Queen 
of all the May. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 80 Pa The Girls 
preceded their parents like Queens of May, in all the gaudy 
Colours imaginable, on every Sunday to Church. 1802-16 
Mrs. Sherwood Susan Gray ix. (1S69) 58 Why, Susan, you 
look as handsome as the queen of May in that hat. 1833 
Tennyson May Queen i, For I'm to be Queen o' the May, 
mother, I’m to be Queen o' the May. 

3 . Blossoms of the hawthorn ( Cratsegus Oxya- 
canlha)-, hence occas., the tree itself: so called 
because it blooms in the month of May. 

<21348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 7b, On May daye.. 
hys grace . . rose in the mornynge very early to fetche 
May or grene bows. 1392 Nashe Summers Last Will 
(1600) B 3 The Palme and May make countrey houses 
gay._ 1604 E. _G[rimstonk] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. 
xxviiL 413. In this moone and moneth, which is when they 
bring Maie from the fieldes into the house. 1626 Jackson 
Creed vm. xix. § 1 By such a maner or trope of speech, as 
the English and French doe call the buds or flowers of haw- 
thorne May. 1820 Shelley Question iii, The moonlight- 
coloured May. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss 4 Gain ii. 5 The 
laburnums are out, and the may, 1866 M. Arnold fkyrsis 

vi, With blossoms red and white of fallen May, 

4 . Cambridge Univ. a. (sing, or pi.) = May 
examination ', b. (pi.) = May races : see 5. 

1832 C, A. Bristed 5 Vrs. Eng. Univ, (ed. 2) 63 The Col- 
lege Easter T erm Examination, familiarly spoken of as ‘ the 
May*. J bid. 64 The ‘May’ is one of the features which 
distinguishes Cambridge from Oxford; at the latter there 
are no public College examinations. 1879 ‘Julian Home* 
Sk. Camb. 53 And in the trials, in the Mays, From stroke to 
bow, „ they keep the river head, xpox Daily Chron. 6 May 
8/3 The annual ‘Mays’ — paradoxically held in June— are 
fixed For the 5th of the latter month and following days. 

5 . altrib, and Comb., as (sense 1) May-bom adj., 
morning, -night, season, time, -yeaned adj. ; (also 
with reference to 1 c) May month, moon , mom; 
(sense 2) May-eve, feast, fool, -keeper; (sense 3) 
may-bloom, -blossom, -blossomed adj., bough, branch, 
j* busket, leaf, tree ; + may ale, ?an ale-drinking 
held on May-day; j-May bishop, an oppro- 
brious name for a titular bishop; May-drink 
[ = G. mai trank, Du. meidrank) , white wine medi- 
cated with woodruff, drunk in Belgium and northern 
Germany; May examination, a college examin- 
ation held at the end of the Easter term at Cam- 
bridge; May-gad (see quot. and Gad sbP 5); 
May-Hill, used in the phrase to have climbed 
May Hill , to have passed through the part of the 


year most dangerous to health (perh. with allusion 
to May Hill as a local name); Msy-housa (see 
quot.) ; f May-king » king of the May (see 2) ; 

May-kitten, ? a kitten bom in May ; f May- 
like adv., with the freshness of May; +May 
Marian (see quot. and cf. Maid Makian) ; May 
meetings, a series of annual meetings of various 
religious and philanthropic societies held during 
the month of May in Exeter Hall, London, and 
other buildings; May queen, the Queen of the 
May (see 2) ; hence May queenship ; May races, 
intercollegiate boat races held in the Easter term 
at Cambridge (now in June) ; f May-roll v. tram., 
to roll in the grass as a May-day game ; + May- 
sel. May-time ; t May skin, ? the skin of a sheep 
sheared in May; May -term, colloq. name for the 
Easter term at Cambridge ; May- week, the week 
of the May races at Cambridge ; f May wool, 

? wool taken from a sheep in May. Also May- 
butter, -DAY, -DEW, -GAME, -LADY, -LORD, etc. 

1516 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels, Bp. Stortford ( 1 882) 35 
Item resseyvyd of the *'may ale above all charge lx. 1565 J ewel 
Def. Apol. (1611) 585 Your late Chapter of Trident, with your 
worthie number of forty Prelates, whereof certaine were 
on lie *May Bishops, otherwise by you called Nullatenses. 
x8x8 Todd, * May-bloom, the hawthorn. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. v. ii. Wks. 1616 I. 248 Mer. Sweet Ma- 
dames. .your brests and forehead are whiter then gotes 
milke, or *May-blossomes._ 1872 Tennyson Gareth 4 
I.ynette 575 A damsel of high lineage, and a brow May- 
blossom, and a cheek of apple blossom. <1x789 Mickle 
Eskdale Braes 29 T he *May-blossom’d thorn. 1788 Turn- 
bull Laura, The sweetest *May-born flowers Paint the 
meadows. 1530 Palsgr. 666/1 In stede of a Trapper 
he pricked his horse full of *Tnaye bowes. 1560 in Sow- 
erby Eng. Dot. (18641 III. 240 Those boys who choose it 
may rise at four oclock to gather “May branches. 1823 
in Hone Every-day Bk. (1859) I. 565 On May morning.. the 
girls look with some anxiety for their May-branch. 1379 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 10 To gather * may bus-ketsand 
smelling brere. 1830 Longf. Gold. Leg. 1. Court-yard of 
Castle, Fill me a goblet of *May-drink, As aromaticas the 
May From which it steals the breath away. x6.. Songs 
Land. Prentices (Percy Soa) x8 Upon *May Eve As pren- 
tices on Maying went. 1823 Choker Fairy. Leg. 4 Trad, 

S. Ireland I. 307 May-eve is considered a time of peculiar 

danger. Ibid. 308 Another custom prevalent on May-eve 
is the painful and mischievous one of stinging with nettles. 1 ( 

1833 C. A. Bristed 5 Yrs. Eng. Univ. ted. 2) 85 Alter the 
trial heat of the first "May examination, the field of can- 
didates for Honours begins to assume something like a 
calculable form. 1778 Hutchinson View Nor thumb., Anc. 

Customs 14 The syllabub, prepared for the “May feast. 

<ti59i H. Smith Serm. (1594) 394 May-games, and May 
poales, and *May fooles, and Morris-dancers are vanitie. 

1724 Stukeley /tin. Curios. 1. 20 Making a procession to this 
hill with *may gads (as they call them) in their hands, this 
is a white willow wand the bark peel'd off, ty’d round with 
cowslips, a 166 1 Fuller Worthies, Derbysk. (1662) 1. 252 
Whereas, in our remembrance. Ale went out when Swallows 
came in, . .it now hopeth (having dimed up ''May-hill) to 
continue its course all the year. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1. 89 From the trunk of the chestnut the "May- 
houses commence. They are covered alleys built of green 
boughs, decorated with garlands and great bunches of 
flowers, .hanging down like chandeliers among the dancers. 

1904 Edin. Rev. Jan. 55 Other "May-keepers whose symbols 
are now but relics. 1319 Horman Vulg. 277 b, It is the 
custome that euery yere we shal haue a "may kynge. 
x6po Dryden Amphitryon iii. 33 Blear-ey’d, like a "May- 
Kitten. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lost Bower xxix, There 
fell Two white "may-leaves .. From a blossom. 1593 

T. L[odge] Eiiph. Shadow (1882) 16 When.. I..* May-like 
young, of pleasure gan to taste. 1382 Fetherston Dial, 
agst. Dancing D 7, In your maygames. .you doe vse to 
attyre men in womans apparrell, whom you doe most com- 
menly call "maymarrions. 1849 Clough Dipsychus 1. iv, 

Sweet eloquence ! at next "May Meeting How it would tell 
in the repeating 1 1470-83 Malory Arthur xvm. xxv. 771 
Lykeas"may ntonethflorethand floryssheth inmanygardens. 
x6oo S. Nicholson A colas 1 115(1576) 8 In the Maymone th of 
my blooming yeares. 1737 Fielding Tumble-Down Dick 
Ded., Aplayj udiciously brought on by you in the May-month. 

1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 43 In the*May- 
moone of my youth. 1813 Moore Yng. May Moon x The 
young May moon is beaming, love. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. 
ii. i2o My thrice-puissant Liege Is in the very "May-Morne 
of his Youth. _ 1878 Browning Poets Croisic xv, On May- 
morns, that primeval rite Of temple-building, .lingers. X377 
Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 5 On a "May {Text A. Mayes] 
mornynge on Maluerne hulles. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. in, 
iv, 156 More matter for a May morning. 1839 G. Meredith 
R, Feverel xviii. (xv.). The hand was .. white and fra- 
grant as the frosted blossom of a "May-night. 1832 Ten- 
nyson (title) The "May Queen. 1881 Ruskin Lett., to 
Fmtnihorpe (1895) I. 49, I hope the "May Queenship is be- 
ginning to be thought of. 1893111 Camb. Univ. Almanack 
(1894)209 DuringtheLentor "May Races. 1636 R. Fletcher 
Poems 210 The game at best, the girls "May rould must bee. 

1308 Dunbar Tua mariit /Yemen 24 G rein , .as the gress 
that grew in "May sessoun. 14., Stocklu Med . MS. 11, 407 
in Anglia XVIII, 3if it be gaderidin "may-sel. 1497 Haly- 
burton Ledger (18671 46 Item, .a sek off "May skynis eon- 
tenand 300. 1534-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 109 Pro xj 
may skynnes. 1905 Cambr. Review 4 May 281/1 The 
"May term is seldom a good time for serious concerts. 

1804 Wordsvv. ‘ She was a Phantom of delight'. But all 
things else about her drawn From "May-time and the 
cheerful Dawn. 1893 Cassells Pam, Mag. June 318 So 
many visitors are attracted to Cambridge for the ‘"May 
week’. 1720 Stryi'E Stow's Surv. (1754) II. v. xiv. 325/2 
Fallen "May wool rotten and other ill wool. 1884 Century 
Mag. Feb. 5x8 In June, when the "May-yeaned lambs were 
skipping in the sunshine. 

, ' b. la names (chiefly local) of animals; May- 
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beetle, the cockchafer; also, the Chovy; May- 
bird., the whimbrel, Nummius phmopus ; U. S. 
the bobolink (Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1859) 5 May* 
ehafer [cf. G. maikdfer ] = May-beetle tin qnot. 
fig. '- ; f May -chick - A ay-bird ; t May-chit (see 
CniTii. 1 ) ; May-curlew — May- bird ; May fish, 
a name for the twait shad, because of its entering 
rivers in May; U. S. a killifish, Pundulus majalis ; 
May-fowl, -jack = May-bird ; May parr, peal, 
local names for salmon at certain stages of growth; 
May-skate, the sharp nosed ray , Raia oxyrhyncha ; 
May-sucker U.S , the hare-lipped sucker, Quas- 
silabia lacera ; + May-worm, an oil-beetle (genus 
Meloe). Also May-bog, May-ply. 

1720 A lbin Nat. Hist. Insects 60 In the middle of May 
came forth a brown Beetle called the Chafer, Oak Web, or 
“May Beetle. 184a T. W, Harris Insects injur. Veget. 
(1S62) 31 The best time, .for shaking the trees on which the 
May-beetles are lodged, is in the morning, i860 J. Curtis 
Farm insects, Index, May-bug or beetle — Anisoplia horti- 
cola. 1864 E. Caritw. Words in Jrnl. Roy. Inst. Corniv. 
Mar. 18 “May-bird, the whimbrel. 1870 H. Stevenson 
Birds Nor/. II. 199 The appearance of the main body Iqf 
whimbrels] in May . . is so invariable that this species .is 
alway spoken of as the 1 May bird ’ by the gunners in 
both localities. 1827 Cari.vi.[5 German Romance III. 132 
Your idle * May-chafers and Court-celestials. 1577 Exp. 
Entert. Gorhambnry in Nichols Progr. Elis. (1823) II. 
57 Quails.. “Maychicks. . Malards. 1883 Swainson Pros). 
Names Birds 200 Whimbrel. .. “May curlew .. (Ireland). 

. 1836 Yarkell Fishes II. 133 The Twaite Shad,. in con- 
sequence of the time of its. annual visit to some of the 
livers of the European Continent is called the “May-fish. 
1896 Jordan & Evermann Fishes N. <;• Mid. Amer. 1. 
639 Killifish ; Mayfish ; Rockfish, 1832 Macgillivray Hist. 
Brit. Birds IV. 253 [Syn,] Whimbrel, Little Curlew .. 
“Mayfowl, 1880 Antrim Cf Down Glass., * May jack , 
the whimbrel. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 364/1 The smaller 
summer parrs (called, in Dumfriesshire, “May parrs). 1861 
Act 24 y 25 Viet. c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the genus 
salmon, whether known by the names .. mort, peal, herring 
peal, “may peal, pugg peal, harvest cock, . .or by any other 
local name. 1828 Fleming Hist. Brit. Anim. 171 Raia 
oxyrinchus. Sharp-nosed Ray. . .White Skate, Friar Skate, 
“May Skate. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Use/. Aquatic Anim, 
614 The ‘Rabbit-mouth.', ‘Hare-lip’,.. or ‘“May Sucker’ 
is found in abundance in many rivers of Tennessee and 
. . Ohio. 1658 Rowland tr. Moufet's i'/ieat , Ins. 1017 
They hang the “May-worm (for so he. cals the Oyl-beetle) 
about the neck with a thred, especially in the inoneth 
of May. 

c. In names of plants and fruits : May-bean 
(see quot.) ; + May-blossom, lily of the valley 
(see also 5 above) ; May-cherry, (tr) a small early 
kind of cherry ; (b) U.S. the fruit olAmelanchier ca- 
nadensis, the June-berry ; f May-fern (see quot.) ; 
May go wan (see Go wan 2) ; f May grapos, Botry- 
chmm Lunar ia\ May grass, Panicum latifolium 
(J. T.May cock Flora Barbadensis 1830, 61); May- 
haw (see Haw sbA 3) ; May lily, lily of the valley 
(see Lily 2); May-pop 17. S., the fruit of the 
passion-flower, esp. of Passifiora incarnata ; also, 
the plant itself; May-rose, a name for any rose 
flowering in May ; also the guelder rose, Viburnum 
Opitlus', May-thorn, the hawthorn ; May -wort, 
Galium cruciatum (Treas. Bot. 1866). Also May- 
apple, May-bush, May duke, Mayflower. 

1803 Eng. Encycl. IV. 473/1 The “May-beans are a larger 
sort of ticks, and somewhat earlier ripe. 1578 Lyte Dodocns 
11. xxvi, 178 LyllieCbnualljisnow 1 ailed, .in English. .“May 
blossoms. 1664 Evelyn Rat. Hart., May (1679) 16 The 
“May-Cherry. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 07 r 4 To 
Zellnda two sticks of May-Cherries. 1718 J. Lawrence 
Fruit-g. Kalendar 78 The little early May-vherry is in- 
deed worth nothing. 1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 
142 The finest apples and pears, strawberries, and May- 
cherries. 1884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. (10 th 
Census IX.) 84 Amelanchier Canadensis . . . May Cherry. 
1658 tr. Bergerac's S a’ yr. Char. xii. 41 A girdle of “May- 
fearne [orig. /ougere de May ] woven in tresses. 1548 
Turner Names 0/ Ilerhes (E. D. S.) 85 Lunaria minor, 
which may be called in englishe litle Lunary or “Maye 
Grapes, the duefa cal this h'erbe-.meydruuen. 1887 T. C. 
Harris Free Joe, etc. (1888) 200 An’ I fotch you some “May- 
pops too, 1753 Chambers Cycl Sufip. s v. Rose, The small 
red rose, commonly called .the “May rose. 1802-16 Mrs. 
Sherwood Susan Gray xiii. (1869) 94 In her hand she had 
a bunch of May-roses. 1844 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets 
Coucl. 105 , 1 receive The “maythorn, and its scent out- 
give! 188a Keary Outlines Print. Belie / 107 Even the 
maythom is to be met with. 

May (met ; unstressed met, m<?), vJ Forms: 
see below. [A Com. Teut. vb,, belonging (by 
conjugation if not by origin) to the class of pre- 
terite-presents, in which the present tense has the 
inflexion of a strong preterite, while the past tense 
is formed from the root by means of a suffix: cf. 
can, dare, daw, mote (must), owe, shall, wot. The 
QE. mseg, magon, ineahte (later mi hie), correspond 
to Q Kris, met, mugun, machte, OS. mag, inugun, 
inahta (Du. mag, tnogen, mociit ), OtiG. mag, 
magum (mugurn), inahta (MIIG. mag, magen, 
mohle, mod.G. mag, tnogen, mochlex, ON. md, 
megom, matte (Sw. md, mStte , Da. maa, maatte), 
Goth, mag, magum, mahta. The primary sense 
of the verb is to be strong or able, to have power ; 
the root OTeut *mag-, OAryan *magh-, appears in 


Might sb., OS 1 . mogq I can, Gr. pyx os contrivance, 
pyx av V Machine, Skr. mahan great. 

The conjugation is abnormal; according to Brugmann 
Grundriss II. § 887 the veib was originally a thematic pre- 
sent with weak root-vowel, and was attracted into the 
preterite-present class by analogy.] 

A. Inflexional Forms, 

f 1 . Infinitive. Obs. Forms: a. 1 magan, 3 
mugen, Ormin mugkenn, 4 mowen, mow, 

5 mown, 4-5 mourn, 4-6 mowe(n. 

c 1050 De Consuet. Monach, in Anglia XIII. 389 Posse 
carere, magan polian. c 1200 Ormin 3944 patt n.ann- 
kinn shollde mu3henu wel Upp cumenn inntill heoffne. 
c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1818 Hu sal ani man Se mu3en deren? 
a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xvii. 41 pai sail noght mow stand. 
C1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. met. i. (1868) no pou .. shalt 
mowen retourne hool & sounde. 1390 Gower Con/, II. 2 
Thou schalt mowe senden hire a lettre. C1440 Promp. 
Parv. 346/2 Mown, or haue my3h te . . , possum. 1495 Act 11 
Hen. VII, c. 5 No Ship of greate burdon shall mowe comrae 
..in the seid Haven. 1533 More A pot. xxii. Wks. 885/1 
Some waye that appered . . to mow stande the realme in 
great stede. 

13. 5-6 may, (3 maye). 

1435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love 15, I haue denyed bym to may 
be kuawen. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon i. 26 As longe 
that 1 shalle maye here armes. 1503 Atkynson tr. De 
imitatione hi. lxiv. 258 Nor stronge helpers shal nat may 
helpe. 1532 Cranmer Let. iu Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 
233, I fear that the emperor will depart thence, before my 
letters shall may come unto your grace’s hands. 1365 
Cooper Thesaurus, Possum. .To may, or can. 

2 . Indicative Present. 

a. 1 st and 3rd. pers. sing. may. Forms : 1 
mses, meg, (meets, ma3), 2 may 5, 2-3 maig, mei, 
2-4 mai, 2-5 mey, 3 mtei, Ormin majg, 3-6 ma, 
maye, 5-6 maie, 3- may. 

The ©Northumbrian writers often use the subjunctive 
forms (mxge, -te, -o, - i ) instead of those of the indicative. 
Beowulf 2801 (Gr.) Ne majg ic her leng wesan. _ £825 
Vesp. Psalter lxxvii. 19 Ah_ meg god gearwian biod in 
woestenne? a xxoo Gere/a in Anglia IX. 261 /Efre he 
mmig findan on Sam he majig nyt beon. £1160 Hatton. 
Gasp. Matt. vi. 24 Ne mayrj uam man twain hlaferden 
peowian. £1175 Lamb. Horn. 9 Ne be deofel mey nefre 
cumen inne him. £1200 Ormin 6199 pa birrp pin macche 
gsetenn pe All patt jjlio mag? fra sinne. £1220 Bestiary 
516 De smale ne wile bus biswiken, Se grete maig he 
no3t bigripen. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 295 Dow3te Sis quead, 
‘hu ma it ben?’ c 127S Passion our Lota 68 in O. E. 
Misc. 39 As ich eu se^e may. 138a Wycuf Phil. iv. 13, I 
may alle thing is in hun that comfortith me. £1430 Lyug. 
M in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 40 And my paper it conteyne ne 
may. 1303 in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. \1902) 152 Alex, maye 
1 trust the? 1551 T. Wilson Logihe (1580) 31 b, This maie 
bee true, and this maie Lee false. 1567 Guile 4 Godlie B. 
(S, T. S.) 33 Bot luke on that, quhilk now ma not be sene. 

b. 2nd pers. sing. in. ay eat, xnayst (nicest, 
uitf'st). Forms: a. 1 me&ht, Nor thumb, mssht, 
Kent. meht, 1-4 miht, 2-3 myM, 3 maht, (Ormin 
jnaliht), maylits, mauolit, meikt, micbt.(mitli), 
4 maigt, mait, mayt, mate, (mayth), mykt, 
mygt, 5 mat, mygte. 

In i2th-x4th c. j and s are sometimes found for h, 5. 

8. . Kent. Gl. in Wr.-Wiilcker 58/11 Si uales,., gif ou meht, 
£930 Lindt's/, Gosp. Luke vi. 42, & hu marht [c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. miht, £ 1x60 Hatton mylitj Su cuoseSa broSre Sinum 
[etc.]. £1200 Ormin 7779 Depe sinness patt tu mahht Wel 
nemmnenn dtede werrkess. ex zoo Trim Coll. Horn. 258 
Ase pu ert freo & wilt & maucht. £1205 Lay. 2981 pu mith 
[£1273 miht] me wel ileue. a izz$ Ancr. R. 276 And so pu 
meiht icnowen pine owune woke unstrencSe, c 1250 Rent. 
Serm. in O. E. Misc. 31 Yef pu wilt pu me niicht makte 
hool. c 1275 Lime Ron 31 Ibid. 94 pus is pes world as pu 
mayht seo. a 1300 Cursor M. 26575 Fur sua pou mate noght 
wasch pi wite. £1330 Spec. Gy Warw, 881 perfore worch, 
while pu mait, For sodeyneliche pu might be caiht. 1362 
Langl. P, Pi. A. 1. 146 Her thou miht [B. 1. 170 myjtow] 
seon ensaumple in hymseife one. 1426 Audelay Poems 8 
Ellys i-savyd thou mat 11031 be. c 1430 Myrc 15 Plere thow 
my?te fynde &rede. 

p. 4-5 maiste, mayste, 4-7 maist, (5 maxsts), 
5-6 maiest, 4- may st, 6- mayest, may’st. 

[A new formation on may ] 

c 1374 Chaucer Compl, Mars 1x2 Wel maist thou wepe 
and crien. £1383 — L. G. W, 504 That mayst thow sen 
sche kytheth what sche is. 1470-85 Malory Arth. iv. x. 
wi Thow arte ouercome and maxste not endure. 1477 
Earl RivERs (Caxton) ZbV/M 21 b, Take not from me that 
that thou maiest not yeue me. 1533 Eden Treat. Newe 
hid. (Arb.) 7 In this Booke thou mayest reade many straunge 
thinges. 1640 Brome Sparagus Garden 11. iii, Thou maist 
make a Country gentleman in time. 17x7 Pope EloXsa 325 
In sacred vestments may'st thou stand. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci v. iv. 155 So mayest thou do as I do. 1821 — Hellas 
844 Thou mayst behold How cities [etc.]. 

7. Chiefly if. and north. 4 mai, 4-5 may, 4-6 
ma, 5 maye. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 290 Behald pe sune and pou mai se. 
«* 37 S Sc. Leg. Saints i. ( Petrus ) 380 , 1 am Kesine, as pou 
ma se. a 1400-50 Alexander 1090 May pou o?t, lede, pe 
fonder lawelyft on pi schulder? c 1440 Hvlton Sea l a Per/. 
(W. de W. 1494) 1. lxxii, Thou maye 11533 mayst] not lyue 
wythout mete and drynke. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xc. 34 
Thow ma rycht weill m thi mynde consydder That [etc.]. 

C. plural, may. Forms: a. 1 mason, (-un, 
-an), makon, mass(n, Korlhumb. m&ga, -o, 2-3 
mnge(n, 3 maken, mah, mawe, 3-5 mawen. 

OB. Citron, an, 656 (MS. Ei, Ealle papa to Romena magen 
faren. £900 tr. Baida's Hist. 1. i. (Schipper) 11 03 er ealond 
. . past we magon oft leohtum dagum geseon. c 950 Lindis/. 
Gosp. Matt. xx. 22 Magage [C975 Ruslno. magon git, £xooo 
Ags. Gasp., mage gyt, t: i; 5 o Hatton mugen gyt] drinca 
calic Done ic drinca willo. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 21 We ne 


ma3en alre coste halden crist bibode. a 1225 Leg. Nath. 
361 Cleopest peo binges godes, past nowoer sturien nemahen 
ne steoreu ham seoluen. a 1230 Prov. AEl/red 14 in 0 . E. 
Misc. 102 Heoin he bi-gon lere so ye mawe \other text 
mu-en] i-hure. 1439 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 
Introtl. 56 Yer is so grete scarstee of maistre . of gramer, 
whereof as now ben almost none, nor none mawtn be hade 
in your Universitees. 

P. i msegon, 4 mai, north, mais, 4-6 ma, etc. 
as in 1st and 3rd pers. sing. 

£897 K. HIlfred Gregory's Past. C. xxiii. 17 6 Da pe me- 
domlice & wel masgon [Hatton MS. magon] teran. £g5o 
Lindis/. Gosp. John xiii. 36 Ne magon [£973 Rushw. 
magun] gie mec nu fylge. a 1300 Cursor M. 5518 We ma 
sua our landes tin. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. ( Baptista ) 
761 Sum cristine pare wonnyne mais. 1390 Gowf.r Coup. 
II. 51 Men mai recovere lost of good, c 1400 Cursor M. 
29132 (Cotton Gal ba) We mey se by saint austin lare [etc.]. 
a 1400-30 A lexander 684 May je 03t me in any maner to 
pat sterile schewe ? 

7. 2-3 mugen, (2 mugon, muge), 3 muken, 
muwe(n, mouwen, (Ormin mugkenn), mugke, 
Kent. muea,moke, mo, 3-4 moge(n, 3-5 mowen, 

4 mou, mu, 4-5 mowne, mouu, mow, 5 mown, 
mowgke, 6 mowe. 

£ xxfio Hatton Gosp. John xiv. 5 Hu muge we panne wei 
cunnan? a 1173 Coit. Horn. 221 Ne hi mu3en ne hi nelleS 
mine synne ?ewercon. Ibid. 223 Imuron [=ye may] 
gecnowen ei-.&er god and euyl. £1200 Ormin 13408 We 
mu3henn sen whatt ittbihallt. a 12.2$ Ancr. R. 44 Toward te 
preostes tiden herkneS se wel ?e mu wen. £ 1230 H ali Ateid. 
43 Ne muhen ha nanes weis bedden in a breoste. £1230 
Kent, Serm. in 0 . E. Misc.zy Ye mueewcl under-stonde. . Let 
[etc.]. £ 1250 Death 255 Ibid. 184 penne rnohe [jesus MS. 
muwe] we ewemen crist at pe dom. c xzgo Beket 979 in S'. 
Eng. Leg. 134 Wel 36 mouwen i-seo pathe isprou3t. a 1300 
Cursor M. 22559 Quine mak bai, sin pai sua mu [Gstt. mv. 
Trim mow] Anoper heuen and erth ? 1387 Trevjsa H igden 
(Rolls) I. 185 Foules mowe not lyue pere. £1449 Pecocic 
Repr. 11. xx. 273 Hem whiche kunnen not rede or moun 
not here the word of God. c 1473 Partenay 5446 And ye 
mow noght, Alway here byde nroste ye. c 1485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) 111 392 In alle pe hast pat euer they mown, a 15S3 
Udall Royster D. tv. iv. (Arb.) 66 Ralph Roister Doister, 
whome ye know well mowe [ rime you). 

3 . Sitbjttndive Present, may. Forms : o. sing. 

1 msese, (msghse, meegge), Mercian mega, North- 
wnb. mssgae, msegi, Kent, meigs, 3 meik, 2- 
(as in Indicative), plural. 1 msegen, megen, North - 
umb. meegi, maegon, etc. 

Beowul/ 680 peah ic eal mtege. 8. . Kent. Glosses in Wr.- 
Wi'ilcker 81/32 Ne. .non possis, Se les Su ne meige. c 82s 
Vesp. Psalter lxx. 8 Baet ic mege singan wuldur Sin alne 
deg. £930 Rif. Dunelm. (Suriees) 95 De majgi hia aedeava 
[L. tibi valeant apparere ]. £930 Lindis/. Gosp. John xxi. 25 
Nidoemo ic pastti middangeord maegi bifoaSailcoSaSe [etc.]. 
£ 1205 Lay. 1206, & 3ifich patlondmai[£ 1275 mawe]bi-3eten. 
a X225 Ancr. R. 230 Jif pu . . meih. 14.. in Horstmann 
Hampole's Wks. (1895) I. 105 If pou may. a 1353 Udall 
Royster D. iv. vii. (Arb.) 72 Saue thy head if thou may. 

13. sing. I mage, 2-3 mage, muge, (3 Ormin 
mugke), muke, muwe, moge, mawe, 3-5 mowe, 
4 mow. plural. I magon, -en, (makan), 3 Or- 
min mugkenn, 4-5 mowe(n.etc. (asin Indicative). 

£ 888 K. jElfred Boeth. vii. § 3 i Sedgefield) 18 pset him pa 
stormas derigan ne maegen [v.r. mahan]. c 1000 TElffuc 
Gen. xv. s Telle pas steorran, gif pu mage, a xooo Catd- 
mon'sGen. 4oogif wehitmagen wihteapencan. cuziO.E. 
Chron. an. 675 (M S. E), And he ne muge hit forS'ian. c xaoo 
Ormin 2419 Hu nm3j piss forpedd wurrper.n, patt 1 wipp 
childe mu3he ben ? c 1205 Lay. 1520 WheSer ich ma3e 
[c 1275 mawe] pe ufere hond habben. a 1225 A ncr. R. 68 
ISen ilke huse, oSer per he muwe [AfY. T, muhe] iseon 
touward ou. £1273 Prov. Ailfred 561 m O. E. Misc. 132 ?if.. 
pu ne mo?e mid strenglie pe selwen steren. a 1300 Havelok 
675 Yif me gold and ober fe pat y mowe riche be. 1414 
Rolls a/ Parlt. IV. 59/j That tiiese. .meschiefs. .mowen ben 
amended. £1420 Patlad. on Hnsb. 1. 131 Chaunge hem yf 
thou mowe. a 1430 Myrc 93 And but scho mowe se pe hed. 

4 . Indicative and Subjunctive Past. 

a. 1st and 3rd pers. sing., plural might (mait) ; 
2nd pers. sing, mightest (martest). 

a. 1st and 3rd pers. sing. Forms: 1 meakte, 
mekt 9 , Northumb. meekte, i-4mikt8, 2-3 micte, 
2-4 mykta, 3 michte, miitte, mykt, mahte, 
Ormin mikkte, 3-5 migte, mygte, 3-6 migt, 
mygt, 4-5 naigkte, 4-6 Sc. micht, myckt, 4-7 
mygkt, (4 miht, migfck, Tf. mackt, 4, 8-9 (chiefly 
Sc.) mitk, 5 meghte, myte, mytk, 6 mytke, 
6-7 myt, 7 may’t, 8-9 Sc. meitk), 4- migkt. 

£973 Rushw, Gosp. Matt.viii. 28 Swa paette msenigmeehte 
faran purh wage paem. a 1000 Guthlac 548 Hit ne meahte 
swa. a xooo Boeth. Metr. xi. 102 gif hit meahte swa. 1134 
OE, Chron. an. 1137 (MS. E), Daet he ne myhte nowiSer- 
wardes. £1205 Lay. 1205 To ane wnsume londe per ich 
mihte wunien. a 1223 St. Marker. 13 Ne mahte me na mon 
ouercomen. 1297 R. Glquc.iR.o 11 s) 1483 Jif it tni3te be ldo. 
a 1300 K. Horn 9 Feyrore child ne myhte be born. <11300- 
1400 Cursor M. 466 (G 5 tt.) In heuen might [Cott. moght, 
Pair/, migt, Trin. my3te] he no langer abide. Ibid. 686 
Saufli mitli pai samen slepe. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(x8io) 3 He was of grete elde, & myght not trauaile. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( Thomas 1 247 I’ll he thoebt quhat vyse 
he micht torment pam. C 1373 ibid. xiii. (Marcus) t8o pat 
stand one fut na man macht. c X400 Adam Davy’s Dreams 
He ne mhth pennes goo ne ride. 1415 Sir T- Grey in 
Dep. Kpr's, Rep. 583, I said treuly 1 meghte not but I 
wolda cum. £1440 Gesta Rom. liii. 233 He lernid to be a 
phisicien, that my te be in eny place. 1470-83 Ma lory A rthur 
m. xi. in Rydynge..as fast as she mygt dryue. <1x529 
Skelton Wo/fully Araid 33 in Wks. (Dyce) 1 . 142 What 
mygt 1 suflir more Than I haue don ? X536 Anc. Cal. Rec. 
Dublin (1889) I. 499 In that he my the. .obtayne the kyng 
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hys vaverys. iS53 Eden Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 6 It 
myghte happelye haue comen to passe. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform, lit. 60 He mycht haue bene ane marrow to ane 
Queue. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. i 63 Would I might But 
euer see that man. 1819 Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 
ji 6 A man mith weel hail heard the clutter.. o' their chafts. 

b. 2nd pers sing Borins : 1 meahtest, (Subj. 
maalxte), Northumb. msehtest, (mihtes, mtetott- 
(t)es Su), 1-3 mihtest, 2 mahtast, myhtes, 2-3 
myht st, 3 miiites, Ormin mihhtosst, 4 mi^tes, 
4-5 mihtest, 5 myijt-, mightist, myghttyst, 4- 
mightest. 

c 838 K. /Elfred Booth, xx. (Sedgefield) 48 Midhu micelart 
feo woldest \>u pa hahban xeboht fttet 3u switole mihtest toc- 
nawan bine frind & dine fynd '! a goo Cynewulf Crist 1431 
et . . J>u meahte minum weor^an mtej-wlite ^elic, c 950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xiv. 37 Me mrehtes [Rushw. majhttes, 
Ags. & Hatton miht.es] Su an huil xewteceae? 1154 0 . E. 
Chron. an. 1137 (MS. E), Wei )>u myhtes faren all a dteis 
fare sculdes thu neure finden man in tune sittende. c 117S 
Lamb. Horn. 29 Hu mahtest bu gan to [fine a^ene liche ijif 
J>in hefet were offe ? c xaoo Ormin 3160 Jiffbatt tu mihhtesst 
lufenu Godd. c 1205 Lay. 281x2 3et f>u mihtest be awreken. 
e 1275 Passion our Lord 168 in O. E. Misc. 42 Ne Myntestu 
one tyde wakien myd me? a 1300 Cursor M. 13559 Art bou 
not he pat gondii day unites not -e i a 1423 Ibid. 9847 (Trim) 
pus mbjtestou seleoub calle If bou him say. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Polys { 1570) 62 Then ivouldest thou gladly (if thou 
might) do well. 1333 Covf.rdale Ps. 1 [:]. 4 That thou 
mightest be itistified in thy saynges. [So ion.] 1367 Satir. 
Poems Reform, viii. 48 War nocht o r faith defendit, . .Than 
bow myt writte in gennerall. 

c. plural. Borins: 1 meaMon (Snbj. -en), 
mihton, Northumb. moehtun, -on, mseghton, 
mseirtes, msshtses (1-2 mihte, myhte we, etc.), 
2 mehten, miht(i), micht(i), 2-4 mihten, (3 
maehts, mahte, mipte), 3-4 myhten, miijtin, 
mijt.en, mitten, 4-5:^349^ my 3fceB,mygh.ten, 
4- as ih t st and 3rd pers. sing. 

Beoioulf 314 Him pa hildedeor hof modigra torht gettehte, 
b®t hie him to mihton gegnum gaituan. 0950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. xii. 14 Huu hine marbles to lose gedoa [Vulg. 
perderent]. Ibid. xxvi. 40 Ne mrehto gie [r xi6o Hatton ne 
myhte ge] ane tid watcca mec mif) ? c rooo ZElfuic Saints’ 
Lives iv. 326 And bebyrigdon bine swaswa. hie selost mihton 
on. 11.. O. E. Chron. an. roG6(MS. Cl, pet hi ne micte Da 
brigge oferstigan. 01173 Lamb. Horn. 129 And ne mehten 
ber naieng etstonden. c 1250 Prov. AElfred 31 in U. E. 
Misc 104 How ye myhte [c 1273 we miijtinJ worldes wrbsipes 
welue. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 202 Wher thei. the profit 
mihten cacche, c 1449 Pf.cock Repr. m. i. 279 That in tho 
citees the peple of clerkis myhten. .dwelle. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur iv. v. 125 He was so heuy that an C men myght 
not iyfte hyt vp. 1308 Dunbar Ply ting w. Kennedie 468 
Thaymicht haue tane the collum at the last. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. iv. 27 Two iron Coffers,. full as they might hold, 
1396 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 93 That, .quhen 
thay walde rliay myt schoie. .a darte. 

j8. mought (input). Now dial. (This form 
had an extensive literary currency in the 1 6th and 
17th c. ; it is often difficult to distinguish from the 
archaic Mote v., which was by confusion fre- 
quently wiitten moughti) Forms: 1-2 muhta, 4-5 
moht, mo3t(e, moghta, morqt, mowoht, mu3t, 
mught, 4-6 mo ght, mocht, (4 mouht, mouch.t(a, 
mouthe, mouct(h.)e, mowcte, 5 mowljt, mouth, 
mowth, 6 moughte, 8 rnucht, 9 mowfc, mout, 
mught), 6- mought. Also 2nd pers. sing 6-7 
mought(e)st; pi. 1-3 muhton, -en, 4 mo3tan, etc. 

O.E. Chron. an. 992 (MS. E), gif hi muhton bone here 
ahwter hetrueb -en. Ibid. an. 1004 He b a gagaderode his 
fyrde di.-Jice swa he swySost muhte. Ibid. an. 1140 pa hi 
ne leng ne muhten bolen b a stall hi nt & flaxen, a 1300 
Cursor M. 2085 He liued telly quylist he most. Ibid. 
14830 And qnar-for sent we yow..Bot for to talc him if 
yee moghc [ Trin. motive]? 13.. Gam. 4* Gr. Knt. 1953 
pay maden as mery as any men molten. c 1373 Cufsor M. 
12686 (Fairf.) His knes ware bolned squa bat he mu3t vn- 
nebes ga. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. {Andreas) 890 pat 
mycht na man . . Sa wel do as he mowcht. c 1400 Cursor M. 
23223 (Edinb.) Quil bou moht turn bin hand about, it sud 
worise wit-outen dout. 01430 Ibid. 16538 (Laudi They seid 
it not mowth. 01473 RanfCoil^ear 492, 1 vndertuk thay 
suld be brocht. This day for ocht that be mocht. 1488 Anc. 
Cal, Rec. Dublin (1889-1. 493 A yeman . .keste a spere into 
the see. .as far as he moghte. a 1529 Skelton Col. Clouts 
581 They mought be better aduysed Then to be so dysgyned. 
a 1557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More's Treat. Passion M.’s 
Wks. i3ro/i The traytour mought haue caused hym and 
hys dysciples to bee taken. 1565 Turhkrv. Efiit. etc. 25 b, 
Thou hast fled the place. .Where thou moughtst chat with 
me thy fill. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 42 So sound he slept, 
that nought mought him awake. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
it. Intvod. § 8 Wher suen as were so disposed, mought give 
themselves to Histories. 1638 Quarles Emblems , Hierogl. 
vii. (1639) 347 There was no Cave-begotten damp that mought 
Abuse her beams. 1690 in Wolseiey Marlborough II. 212 Soe 
that the gansons mought pay for what they take i7iSRam- 
say Christ's Kirk Gr. tit. xv, He. .Ca’d her a jade, and said 
she mucht ‘ Gae hame 1810 S. Green Reformist I. 88 You 
mought as well, Sir, ax for one of their lives. 1849 Q- Bronte 
Shirley viii, I mught as weel tell him that at t’same time. 
1872 Schei.e de Vere Americanisms 508 In North Carolina 
1 it mout be ' is astanding phrase for perhaps. 1885 Tenny- 
son Spinster's Sweet-a is vii, Or I mowt 'a I iked tha as well. 
1883 Miss Murfree Prophet Gt, Smoky Mts. i. 27 They 
mought jounce round hyar ez ef they war bereft o reason. 

+ 5 . Present Participle. Obs. B onus: ima3snde, 
Kent, mtssndo, 4 mowends, 5 mouwynge, 
mowing, -yng, 6 maeyinge. 

8., Kent. Glosses in Wr.-Wulcker 61/1 Nec nale.ns. na 
me^ende. ciooo & lfric Gram. 'Z.) 251 Quiens, ma^ende. 
1382 Wyclif Proo.t ii. 11 Ne mowende in the hous abide stille 


with hir feet, c 1440 Love Bonavent, Mirr. liv. 109 Peter 
. noght mouwynge reste. c 1450 Mir our Saiuaeioun 2672 
Noght^mowing dye in realle clotbis of his deitee. 1487 
trill Knight (Somerset Ho.), Not mowyng for hastynesse 
of deth to refo’me iiis testament. 1536 Aurelio 4 I sab. 
(1608) M ix, Maeyinge suffer no more the loue & deathe of 
Aurelio. 

+ 6. Past Participle. Obs. Forms: 5 mowed, 
mowte, mow(e, myght, 6 mought. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxix. 298 Wee wolde han gon 
toward the Trees . .3 if wee had myght. c 1420 Lydc. Assembly 
of Gods 1951, I wold haue be thens, yef I had mowte, 1440 
in VPars Eng, in Fiance (Rolls) II. 454 Wliiche was not 
lyke mowed to be borne. 1490 Caxton Hoiu to Die 7 Whan 
the deuyil hath not mowe ne can not induce the man to goo 
oule of the fayth. c 1500 Melusine 27 T'henne he had nat 
mow say one only word, c 1310 More Picus Wks. 7/2 
Ye haue mought oftentimes, & yet maie desceyue me. 
t V. Verbal sb. Mowing, q v. Obs. 

B. Siguifleatioa and uses. 

I. As a verb of complete predication, 
fl. intr. To be strong; to have power or in- 
fluence ; to prevail {over). With adv., {it) may 
■well with : fit) can well support or endure. If / 
may : if I have any power in the matter; hence, if 
X can avoid or prevent it. Obs. 

In OE. ic inter vet = I am in good health. [So MHG. 
ich mag wot.] 0 

r 823 I 'esp. Psalter ix. 20 Arts dryhten ne meg mon [Vulg. 
non prwi’aleat komo\. exooo Sax. Leechd. I. 300 Heo 
niEez; wiS maneja unlrumnyssu. c 1000 FFlfric Gen. xxix. 
6 pa cwaecS he: Hu mteg he? Hi^ cwsedon bait he wel 
milite. 11S4 O. E. Chron. an. r 137 (MS. E), Hi.-raeueden 
munekes & clerekes & aeuric man other be ouer myhte. 
c 1200 Ormin 8043 pattifell gast ma33 oferr pa patt foll;henn 
barruess prewess. c 1373 Cursor M. 3869 (Fairf.) pai salle 
for-sob if atte I may, wh k ij dayes werk a-pon a day. c 1386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. 690 My body at the leeste way Tner 
shal no wight defoulen, if I may. 1393LANGL. P. Pl. C. xitl. 
igi Lynne-seed andlik-seed. .Aren non lit so worthy as whete, 
ne so wel mowen In b e Rid with be forst. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xii. xxvii. (1495) 429 The kite is a byrde 
that maye well wyth traueylle. Ibid, xvtit. lxxxi. 833 Shepe 
that haue longe taylles may worse wyth wynter than those 
that haue brode taylles. c 1430 Pol, Rel. 4 L. Poems 197/93 
For & bou ouer me my3tist, as y ouer J ee may. 

*f b. With cognate obj. {might, power). Obs. 
41300 Cursor M. 7708 He him soght Wit all be mightes 
[Gotl miht] pat he rnoght. Ibid, 18064 He bat suilkins 
mightes moght. c 1373 Barbour Bruce in. 366 God help 
him, that all mychtis may ! c regjo Henry Wallace lit. 396 
For all the power that mocht. 

IX. As an auxiliary of predication ; with a fol- 
lowing simple inf., or with ellipsis of this. 

May shares with various other auxiliary vbs. (as can , will, 
shall) the characteristic that the inflected past subjunctive 
(though coinciding formally with the past indicative 'retains 
its original functions. Like other past subjunctives, might 
is frequently used in a sense which differs from that of the 
present form not temporally but modally (partly correspond- 
ing to the ‘ present conditional ’ of Romanic grammar). The 
fact that might thus admits of three different meanings is 
sometimes productive of ambiguity, which has to be avoided 
by recourse to some different form of expression. Further, 
may agrees with certain other auxiliaries in having no pa. 
pple. j hence its pa. t. is used with a following perfect in- 
finitive where logical correctness would require the plupf. 
tense (ind. or subj ) of the auxiliary followed by a present 
infinitive. Thus, in sense 3 below, he might do may be 
paraphrased either ‘he was free to do’ or ‘ he would be free 
to do ' ; and he might have done --either 1 he had been free 
to do ’ or * be would have been free to do’. 

2 . Expressing ability or power; = Can vf 4. 
Obs, exe. arch. 

9. . Durham Admon. In 0 . E. Texts 176 3 if men ferlice 
wyrde unsofte, oS<5e sprecan ne mae^e. c 1173 Cott. Horn, 
229 Ne michti hi alle hin acweile, 31: f he sylf nold. c 1200 
Trim Coll. Horn. 185 Swo muchel murffie is in bo bureh of 
heuene, bat ele ne mai3 swo muchel biholden, 1297 R< 
Glouc, (Rolls) 349 Corineus . . so strong was of honde, .him 
ne mi3te no man ne no geant at stonde. 1340 Hampoi.e /’« 
Consc. 577 A best bat men Lynx calles, Pat may.se thurgh 
thvk stane walles. c 1386 Chaucer Can. I earn. Prot. 128 
We mowen nat.. It ouer-take, it slit awey so faste. 1-1440 
Gesta Rom. xxxi. 115 (Harl. MS.) The Oynementes shal 
lose his tethe, In so mtiche that he shalle not mow fight 
ayenste the lenger. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. exxvit to6 
Charged with as moche gold and syluer as we mowe here 
bitwene our handes. 1S30 Palscr. 670/1 He. .shoite at me 
as harde as he myght drive. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 
ii. 14 No man may separate me from thee. 1637 Drayton 
Nymphidia (1753) IB 460 Thy mighty strokes who may 
withstand? 1837 [see 9 aj. 

3 . Expressing objective possibility, opportunity, 
or absence of prohibitive conditions ; = Can vP 6. 
IS ow with mixture of Sense 5. 

rr888 K. /Elfrf.d Booth, xviii. § 2 (Sedgefield) 42 Hu mat; 
Saer. .synderlice anes rices monnes nama cuman ?_ C97S 
Rushw. Gosp , Mark ii. 4 Hi ne maehtun sebringanhine him 
for men-o. £1173 Lamb. Horn. 13 hit ma3eh vviten iwis 
bet hit is al for ure sunne. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9 Plente 
me may in engelond of alle gode ise. 1386 Chaucer Pro!. 
30 r But al bat he myghte of his freendes hente, On . . lernyng 
he it spente. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) ii. 10 Cedre may not, in 
Erthe ne in Watre, rote, c 1450 Merlin i. 22 ‘Alle these 
thynges ‘,quod Merlyn. 1 ne mowe the hynder in body, ne in 
sowle’. 1481 E. Paston in P. Lett. Ill 278 Lets me have 
knowlache of 30ur nrynde . . whan 3e shall moun be in this 
cumre. 1326 Pilgr. Pei f. (W. de W. 1531) 5 b. For the lawe 
myght not delyuer them, 1623 Webster Duchess Malfi trt. 
i, A Count ! he’s a meere sticke of sugar -candy, (You may 
looke quite thorough him'. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr 1. 64 And 
when thou comest there, from thence,., thou matst see to the 
Gate of the Ccelestial City. 1781 Cowper Hope 209 A soldier 


may be anything, if brave. 1833 Tennyson Two Voices 303 
He knows a baseness in his blood At such strange war with 
something good, He may not do the thing he would. 1884 
‘ H. Conway’ Bound Together I. 55 Different people may 
hold different opinions as to whether life is pleasanter in 
large cities orsmall towns. 1903 D. M c Lkan Stud. Apostles 
iv. 58 You may force fruit, but you cannot force flavour. 

b. The pa. t. indicative in this sense {he might 
— ‘ he had opportunity to * it was possible for 
him to ’) is, exe. in actual or virtual obliqua oratio, 
now obsolete, on account of the tendency to inter- 
pret might as subjunctive. In poetry might was 
sometimes nearly equivalent to ‘ did 

This use is strikingly characteristic of the style of Gibbon, 
as is also that explained under 3 c ; it is often difficult to 
determine which of the two senses he intended. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 23 She was a ladi of Fraunce, that 
might spende more tbanne fyue hundred pounde bi yeere. 
1513 Bp. West in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. in. 1. 182 He that 
in a lytell tyme past myght spend a hundrelh poundes by 
yere, maynottatt thysday spend xx 1 . 1563 B.Uooge Eglogs, 
etc. (Arb.) 109 And there I might discerns the Byrds that 
songe in euery tree. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 92 Toward 
that shade I might behold addrest, The King ana his com- 
panions. 1676 G. Towerson Decalogue 3&4 In the infancy 
of the world such a practice might be. . necessary to the 
peopling of it. . 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F xxx. 11828) IV. 51 
But tbe reign of Stilicho drew towards its er.d ; and the proud 
minister might perceive the symptoms of his approaching 
disgrace. 

c. Of a.n event or state of things. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18964 Hu. .mai it be, f>at vr langage 
spek bai [>us ? 1390 Gower Conf, HI. 330 Dot thei hurt 
tolde it mai noght be. 1449 Will Dolman (Somerset Ho.), 
After the discrecyonof myne Execute’s as b® shal mow seme 
most.. expedient, 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. vi. 39 ‘Ah ! dearest 
Lord ’, (quoth she) ‘how might that bee, And he the stoutest 
knight that ever wonne? ’ 1896 Law Turns C. 508/2 One 
third, as nearly as may be, of the vestrymen first elected. 
dL. const, passive inf. 

8-. Kent. Glosses in Wr.-Wulcker 56/27 Et..non valent 
compai art, and ne ma^on bion wiftmetene. c 1290 Magna- 
leva io2 in A". Eng. Leg. 465 Iudas..seide ‘it mai beou 
i-sold ful deore to bugge with muchel mete'. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 1194 Worldes worshepe may becald Noght 
elles hut vanite. £1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ^213 Iher is 
noon oother name, .by which a man maybe saued butoonly 
Ihesus. 1470-85 Malory Arthur n. xv. 93 A bedde arayed 
with clothe of gold the rychest that myghte be thought. 
£ 1560 A. Scott Poems ii. 95 Thair wes no deth mycht be 
devynd. 1363 Homilies it. Excess of Apparel (1859) 309 
With whose traditions we may not be led, if we give ear to 
St. Paul, a 1C48 Ld. Herbert Hen. Fill (1683) 480 We 
have done nothing that may not be abiden by. 1741 Watts 
hnprov. Mind ii. § r When this observation relates to any- 
thing that immediately concerns ourselves, .it may be tailed 
Experience. 1800 Wordsw. Michael 481 The remains Of 
the unfinished Sheep-fold may be seen Beside the boisterous 
brook of Greenhead Gbyll. 

T e. Coupled with can. Obs. 

*134 0 . E. Chron. an. 1137 (MS. E), I ne can ne i ne mat 
tellen alle be wunder. £1380 Wyclif Wks. 11880) 116 Wise 
cleikis..bat niy3ten, couden, and wolden teche b® peple be 
gospel.. £1386 Chaucer Knt.'s 7’.. 1454 Now belpe me, 
lady, sith ye may and kan. i486 in Four C. Eng. Lett . 
(1880I 7 Or ellis resorteageyn toseintuary, if he can or maie. 

tf. In ME. poetry often in the formula as ye 
may hear (or lere) , where shall would now be used. 

c 1250 Doomsday 74 in O. E. Misc. 166 WiS be sunfule also 
Je mahen ihere GoS awariede gostes feondes ifere. £ 1330 
Assuntp. Virg, 4 (B.M. MS.) 3if ?e wilte to me here, Off 
owre ladi 3e mai lere. c 1425 Seven Sag. ( P, ) 457 [She] went 
into a chambyr i-fere, And ful evyly, as 30 mowe hyre. 
t g. oecas. might = was ‘ lit ’ to. Obs. 

14.. Pol. Rel, 4 L. Poems 279/138 Here tendrehert myth 
bre>te on iij Quan she sau heresone fre On rode hys lyflete. 

h. In poetry, might is sometimes used to express 
past habit = used to, * would ’. 

18x9 Keats Lamia iS And in those meads where some- 
times she might haunt, Were strewn rich gifts. 

i. Might (subj.) is often used colloq. {a) with 

pres. inf. to convey a counsel or suggestion of 
action, or a complaint that some action is neglected; 
(/;) with perf. inf to express a complaint that some 
not difficult act of duty or kindness has been 
omitted. * 

1864 Meredith Emilia xxv, ‘I dare say he dined early in 
the day ’.returned Emilia.. .‘Yes, but he might laugh, all 
tlie same.’ 1894 G. M. Fenn In Alpine F alley 1. 147 ‘They 
might have offered to help us . . ’ said Aunt Ecclesia, pettishly. 

4 . Exp essing permission or sanction: To be 
allowed (to do something) by authority, law, rule, 
morality, reason, etc. 

a 1 000 Last Judgment 3 (Gr.) Oft mseg se be wile in Ms 
sylfes sefan soS x e b e,ican - c*ooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 2 
Ne miht bu leneg tun-scire bewitan. a 1223 A tier. R. p. xxiv. 
Of be binges bet) 6 mahen underuon & hwet binges je mahen 
witen ofSer habben. c 1430 Lvdc. Contpl. Bl. K nt. vi, W ho-so 
that wolde frely might e goon Ini o this park, c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. xx. rao Where is it in Holi Scripture grouudid.. 
that men sch ulden or mi;ten laugwe? 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur x. i. 35 And yf he wille not come at your somons 
thenne may ye do your best. 1530CR0wt.EvZ.i2i/ Trumpet 
397 Thou maist not grudge or repine Agaynst thy kynge in 
any wise, 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. April 91 Pan may be 
proud, that euer he begot such, a Bellibone. £1622 Ford, 
etc. Witch Edmonton 1, ii, He likes Kate well. I may tell 
you, I think she likes him as well. 1646 T. H Atx Horst 
Fat. 129 illusory deceits may not bee done though to a good 
end. 1633 H. Motto Cdnject. t abba l, (1662) 28 Justice did 
but (if I may so speak) play and sport together in the bust- 
nesse, 1781 Cowi-f.u Couversat. 293 An argument of co- 
gence, we may say, Why such a one should keep himself 
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away. *784 Lett. Honor! a ,5- Marianne III. 115 If one., 
considers the motives which influence to it, we may indeed 
be amazed. 1818 Ckui.se Digest (ed. 2) III. 114 The grantor 
says, you may go in this particular line, but I do not give 
you aright to go either on the right or left. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond in. xiii, May we take your coach to town ? I saw it 
in the hangar. 

*51 b. j Law. In the interpretation of statutes, it 
has often been ruled that may is to be understood 
as equivalent to shall or must. 

1728 Skinner K. B. Rep. 370 For may in the Case of a 
publiek Officer is tantamount to shall. 1782 Atkyns Chan- 
cery Rep. III. 166 The words shall and may in general acts 
of parliament, or in private constitutions, are to be construed 
imperatively, they must remove them. 1873 Blackburn in 
•Law Rep., 8 Q. B. 482 There is no doubt that ‘may', in 
some instances, especially where the enactment relates to 
the exercise of judicial functions, has been construed to give 
a power to do the act, leaving no discretion as to the exer- 
cise of the power. 

■ 5. Expressing subjective possibility, i.e. the ad- 
missibility of a supposition. 

1 a. (with pres, inf.) In relation to the future 
(may — ‘ perhaps will '). 

c 1203 Lay. 31098 purh hire pu mlht biwinnen lufe of hire 
ctinnen. a 1300 Cursor M. 11963 Vr neghburs mai [Fair/. 
wil, Trin. wol] pam on vs wreke. c 1369 Chaucer JDethe 
Btaunche 556 And telleth me of your sorwes smeite Par- 
avnture hit may ease youre herte. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
<1868) 88 What harmes and inconueinencesmow come therof 
to the foule body, a 1533 Ln. Burners Huon xci. 311 Yf 
ye go not to my brother for socoure ye may happeto repent 
it. isga Shaks, Rom. Jut. m. iv. 25 It may be thought 
we held him carelesly, Being our kinsman, if we reuell 
much. i6zi Fletcher Wild Goose Chase iv. ii, Stick to 
that truth, and it may chance to save thee. 1677 Feltham 
Resolves x. Ixxi. 109 Miseries, that but may come, they an- 
ticipate and send for. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 95 J* 5 The 
Improvement of our Understandings may, or may not, beof 
Service to us, according as it is managed. 1871 Mosley 
Voltaire (18S61 10 The violent activity of a century of great 
change may end in a victory, 

. b. (with pres, inf.) In relation to the present 
(may he or do = ‘ perhaps is ’ or ‘ does ’). 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 48 Ther is manye of yow Faitours, 
and so may be that thow Art riht such on. a 1400 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton blS, 2 Perawnter [re defaute may be in 
thaym pat hase paire saules for to kepe. 1707 Chamberlaynk 
Si. Gt. Brit. 111, xi. 428 The next thing remarkable in the 
City of London, may be the Bridge. 1751 Affecting Harr. 
lVager & What I have said may seem oddly introduced 
here. 1833 M. Arnold Summer Right 84 A tinge, it may 
be, of their silent pain. 1873 Jowett Plato ted. 3) I. 463, I 
dare say, my friend, that you may be right. 

e. ln the 18 th c. it was common to use might he 
or do in the sense of * perhaps was ’ or ‘ did This 
is now rare. 

The now current form may have been or done (5 di is 
more logical, as the subjective possibility is a matter of 
the speaker’s present. 

1733 Richardson Grandison (x8u) II. xxix. 297 Your 
father, my dear, (but you might not know that,) could have 
absolved you from this promise. 1762 Hurd Lett. Chiv. J 
Rom. 85 After all, these two respectable writers might not 
intend the mischief they were doing, c 1789 Gibbon Auto, 
biog. (18961 258 After the publication of my .Essay, I revol ved 
the plan of a second work ; and a secret Genius might 
whisper in my ear that [etc,]. 1834 Tracts for Times No. 
■22. p. 3 All along the whole length of the garden (which 
might he perhaps nearly one hundred yards), .he had fixed 
. .stakes. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales x cv. It might beabout 
half-past two in the afternoon when I left Lampeter. 

d. (with perf. inf.) In relation to the past (may 
have been or done = * perhaps was ’ or ‘ did ‘ per- 
haps has been ’ or * done ’). 

1682 Piudeaux Lett. (1875) 131 It is not Alestre, y« book- 
sellers sou, whom you may have known, i860 R. Williams 
in Ess. 4- Rev. 91 Reverence, or deference, may have pi e- 
vented him from bringing his prayers into entire harmony 
with his criticisms. 1879 Miss Bbaddon Cloven Foot xxxii, 
The husband, or lover, may have been out of the way. 

6 . Uses of the pa. t. subj. (in any of the senses 2 - 5 ) 
in the statement of a rejected hypothesis (or a 
future contingency deemed improbable) and its 
consequences. 

a. in the protasis. (In poetry, sometimes with 
inversion ; might I « if I might.) 

a 1173 Colt. Ham. 233 Mihti efre isi, Na 3ewold ham selfe 
to bitten wrldlic echte. c 1200 Ormin 5160 3iff patt tu 
tnihhtesst luferm Godd Swa patt itt ware himm ewerae 
Wipputenn tufe off iwhillc mann. pa mihlitesst tu ben borr- 
tjhenn Wipputenn lufe ofif iwhillc mann. a 1300 Cursor ill. 
4123 To stint wald he, if he motbrt, pe foly pat his brewer 
thoght. 1470 Gaw. <jj- Got. 422 Gif pament or praier mught 
roak that purchese. 1379 Spenser ShcpA. Cal. March 53 
M ought her necke bene joynted attones, She shoulde hare 
peede no more spell. 1394 Marlowe & Nash Dido in. iii, 
And rnought I Hue to see him sacke rich Thebes. .Then 
would I wish me with Andrises Tombe. 1607 Shaks. Timon 

l. ii. 90 Might we haue that happinesse , . we should tliinke 
our selues for euer perfect. 16x7 Hieron Whs. II. 88 Dauid 
.. mought he haue had his choise no doubt he would 
rather haue had one little drop of mercy. 1807 ByRqN Hours 
off /d/eness. Oh ! might 1 kiss those eyes of fire, A million 
scarce would quench desire. 

To. in the apodosis, might = would be able to, 
would be allowed to, would perhaps. 
f 888 K. /Elfrkd Booth, vii. § iii. (Sedgefield) 17 ^if paet 
pine ague weian wmron pe pu mmndest >*t pu forfare, ne 
meah test pu hi na forleosan. ci2oo [see a), c *374Chaucek 
Comfil. Mars 205 Yf that Ielosie hyt knewe They myghten 
lyghtiy ley her hede to bor.owe. 1470-83 Malory A rthur 
iv. xxii. 148 , For . and he wold haue foughte on foote he 
myghte haue had the better of the ten knyghteS. 1664 


J. Wilson Projectors 1, You mought have come up a pair 
of stairs higher if you had pleas’d. 1697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg, iv. 704 A Fault which easie Pardon might receive, 
Were Lovers Judges, or cou’d Hell forgive. 1764 Foote 
Mayor off Garratt 1. (1783) 24 If the war had but continued 
awhile, I don’t know what mought ha’ been done. 1873 
Tennyson Q. Mary 1. iii, So you would honour my poor 
house to-night, We might enliven you. 1895 R. L. Douglas 
in Bookman Oct. 23/1 Had he but shown a little more 
firmness and astuteness, he might have secured infinitely 
better terms than he did. 

c. with suppressed protasis. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 69 To hwon sceolde peos smyrenes pus 
beon to lore gedoh? enpe heo mehte beon ^eseald to prim 
hunde penega. C1230 It all Meid. 3 Fleschliche pohtes, 
pat. .make.11 pe to penchen. .Hu muche god mihte of inker 
streon maxen. 1330 Will. Palerne 5354 No tong mi^t telle 
pe twentipe parte Of pe mede to menstrales pat mene time 
was 3eue. 1362 Lancl. P. PL A. v. 21 Of pis Matere I 
mihte Momele ful longe, 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Hides 1 Werkes that myght be most acceptable to hym. 
1376 Fleming Panafil. Epist. 257, I my selfe seeme to.. con- 
sume the time, which otherwise on my booke mought be 
employed. 139s Shaks. John 1. i. X23 Your father might 
haue kept This calfe. .from all the world. 1621 Br. Moun- 
tagu Diatribes 1 53 Diuers haue. .protested against the taking 
or holding Parsonages as Lay-fees, when they mought haue 
had them vpon good Purchase. 1796 Hunter^-. St. -Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 477 The same doubts might be started, 
respecting the nature of Water. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vi. 
L? 14 Three figures such as ours might have dumbfounded 
a better man. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. rs In the sixth 
century, .a conscientious bishop might be truly said to place 
his life in jeopardy every hour, i860 R. Williams in Ess. 
4- Rev. 92 note. One might ask, whether the experience of 
our two latest wars encourages our looking to Germany. 
1891 Speaker 2 May 533/1 The book is very much what 
might have been expected from the author. 

*Hd. In the perfect tense have was sometimes 
dropped. 

1440 in Wars Eng., in France (Rolls) II. 450 And it had 
ben wel gouverned, [it] might many a yeere susteyned youre 
werres. 1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. II. 402 He might wel 
escaped, if lie had wolde. 

7. In questions, may with inf. is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the indicative of the principal vb. to 
render the question less abrupt or pointed. 

13. . Kyngty Hermyt 143 in Hazl. E.P.P. I. 19 Thewey 
to the towne if I schuld wytid, How fer may it be? a 1721 
Prior Phillis's Age 1 How old may Phillis be, you ask. 
*798. Wordsw. IVe are seven 14 Sisters and brothers, little 
maid, How many may you be? 1886 W. J. Tucker E. 
Europe 401 ‘ What may you want with our schoolmaster ? ’ 
b. Similarly might. 

1399 Massinger, etc. Old Law v. i. And which might be 
your faire Bride sir? 1630 Dekker znd Pt. Honest Wit. v. 

ii, What mought I call your name, pray? 

8 . As an auxiliary of the subjunctive mood. 

a. Since the desire for an end involves the desire 
for the possibility of the end, may in sense 3 in 
combination with an inf. is used, in clauses in- 
volving the idea of purpose or contemplated result, 
to express virtually the same meaning as the sub- 
junctive of the principal verb. Hence this combina- 
tion has come to serve as a periphrastic subjunctive, 
which has in ordinary prose use superseded the 
simple subjunctive in final clauses. 

(a) in final clauses introduced by that or lest ; 
also occas. with ellipsis of that (e.g. after to the 
end). 

c 900 tr. Borda’s Hist. n. i. (Sehipper) 107 Onfoh pu eorpe 
lichamanof pinrnn lichaman genumen, pat [m bine eft agyfan 
maese, ponne bine God lifficste. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark 

iii. 10 Hiaraesdon on him paettehinehie sebrindon vel hrina 
mrehtass. a *173 Colt. Horn. 229 pa wercte he fele wundra 
pat men mihten jelefen pat he was godes beam, c 1275 
Sinners Beware 30 in O. E, Misc. 73 Makie we us clene 
and -skere pat we englene ivere Mawe beon. a 1300 Cursor 
M, 14578 pat agh pe drau pe folk emid, pat pai pe bap mai 
se and here. 1422 tr. Secret a Secret., Priv. Priv. 205 Youre 
lyght so lyght afore men that thay mowen See youre goode 
works’s. 1346-1 Elvot Image Gov. 2, I wyshed that it had 
been 'published in suche a tounge, that moe men mought 
understands it. 1339 [see Lest i c]. 1632 J. Wright tr. 
Camus' Nat. Paradox vm. 176 To the end by his return 
thou maist give o’r complaining. 1731 Johnson Rambler 
No. 170 r 7 Lest my appearance might draw too many 
compliments. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 342, I took several 
children to see the woman . . that they might behold the 
nature of the disease. 

( b ) in relative clauses with final meaning. 

r 1220 Bestiaty 627 in O. E. Misc. 20 For he ne nauen no 
lift flat he mujen risen wiS. c 1250 Gen.g Ex. 573 Al-mi^tin 
god him bird it so, And metequorbi 3 ei mi^ten'liuen. c 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saiuls xxxv. ( Thadee ) 127 Scho. . lefit a hole 
uhare men mocht reke hyre mete, as pame thocht. 1638 
4 S,r.K A, S. Mouum.^ Lord's P, T 3 b, Whereby they mought 
the. butter setae their God. c 164s Howki.l Lett. (1726) 8 
Then let me something bring May Handsel the new year to 
Charles mv king. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 1701* 3 My 
mother sold some of her ornaments to dress me in such a 
manner as might secure me from contempt. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii l. 201 It was not easy to devise any expedient 
which might avert the danger. 

(c) in clauses depending on such vbs. as wish, 
demand , desire, beseech, and their allied sbs. 

ftooo/ELFRic Horn. \ Th.i I.152 FI wait wylt f 5 u pastic pe 
do? He cwasS, Drihten, past ic mage xeseon. 13-0 Gower 
Conf. I, 10 Unto the god ferst thei besoughten. .That thei 
myhten fie the vice Which Simon hath in his office. 1432 Pos- 
ton Lett. I, 32 The said Erie desireth. .that lie may putte 
hem from, -occupation of the Kinges service. 134j.Sk. Papers 
Hen. VII l, XI. 162 Wiscbyng that, if yt shall so happen, 
J mought lie agaynst that tyme ready armyd. 1549 Be. 


Com. Prayer , Coll. 1st Sund. after Epiph., Graunt that 
they male both perceaue and knowe what thing* s they ought 
to do. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 168 Would I might But 
euer sea that man. 1670 J. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 
13 It is my great request to God that there might not be 
one Family in England want bread. 1771 [see 9 a]. 1781 

Cowfer Conversat. 124 He humbly hopes— presumes— it 
may be so. 1834 Tracts for Times No. 22. p. n, I desired 
he might come to me into my Study. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. 1 . 372 He.. demanded that a large vessel.. might be 
detained. 

(d) in clauses (introduced by that, lest ) depend- 
ing on fear vb. or sb., afraid, and the like. 

1563 Homilies n. (1859) 375 Continually to fear, not only 
that we may fall as they did [etc.]. 1606 G. W [ooncocmtl 
Hist. Ivstine. in. 19 Fearing, least if the Lacedemonians 
shoulde be die first that violated the league, they might 
haue seized thereupon. 1631 C. Cartwright Cert. Retig, 

I. 67 Be not highmiuded, but fear, .least thou also maist be 
cutoff. 1691 [see Fear v. 4 b]. 1816 [see Afraid 2 c). 

b. In exclamatory expressions of wish, may with 
the inf. is synonymous with the simple pres, subj., 
which (exc. poet, and rhet.) it has superseded. 

The subject normally follows may, but examples are found 
in the older lang. in which this is not so. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamlmrl. 1. i, l ong Hue Cosroe, 
mighty Emperour ! Cosr. And louemayneuerlet me longer 
Hue Then I may seeke to gratifie your loue ! 1593 Shaks. 
Ven. y Ad. 505 Long may they kisse ech other for_ this 
cure ! i6rx Bible Transl. Prcf. I* 3 Long may he reigne. 
1634 Milton Counts 924 May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss. 1647 Fletcher's Woman's 
Prize Prol., Which this may prove ! 1712 Tickell Sfiect. 
N0.410? 6 But let my Sons attend, Attend may they Whom 
Youthlul Vigour may to Sin betray. 1717 Entertainers 
No. 2. 7 Much good may it do the Dissenters with such 
Champions. 1786 C. Simeon in W. Carus Life (1847* 71 
May this be your blessed experience and mine. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop viii, 4 May the present moment said 
Dick,. . ‘ be the worst of our lives ! ’ 

C. Might is also used to express a wish, esp. 
when its realization is thought hardly possible. _ 
This use appears to be developed from the hypothetical 
use (6 a). 

a 1400-50 A lexauder 1605 (Ashm.) ‘ Ay mcqt [ Dull . mott] 
he lef'e, ay 111031 he lefe ‘ quod ilka man twyse. 1396 Shaks. 
Merck. U. ii. ii. 98 Lord worshipt might he be, what a 
beard hast thou got. 1832 M. Arnold To Marguerite, 
Cant'd 18 Oh might our marges meet again ! 

d. May with the inf. of a vb. is used (instead of 
the simple indicative or subjunctive) to emphasize 
the uncertainty of what is referred to : 

(a) in indirect questions depending on such verbs 
as ask, think , wonder, doubt, and their allied sbs. 

a 1100 Gereffa in Anglia IX. 261 pmt he asece liu he yrde 
mage fyrme gefordian Donne 8ms time sy. c 1203 Lay. 
18753 pa 3et hit weore a wene whar !>u heo mihtes a3e. 
01220 Bestiary 683 in O. E. Misc. 22 He..weren in 8031, 
wu he mi3ten him helped ovt. a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 1581 
pat gode wif.,fondeth liu heo muhe [Jesus MS. mom] Do 
ping rat him beo idu3e. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 53 Ne 
koude nat vs self deuysen how We myghte lyuen in moore 
felicitee. c 1330 Ln. Berners Arlh. Lyt. BryL (1874) 508 
And than he demaunded of his seruauntes what it might be 
[Fr. orig. quec'estoitqn'il await). 1793 Coleridge Condones 
62 On her enquiring what might be the price of the jewels, 
she is told, they were [etc.]. 1861 Dasent.SViu^ Burnt Njal 

II. 1 The Earl asked of what stock he might be. 

(b) in clauses introduced by an indef. relative. 

1330 Palsgr. 444/2 Be as be maye, vaille qut r vaille. 1605. 

Shaks. Macb. 1. iii. 146 Come what come may. a 1616 
Bicaum. & Fu Queen of Corinth 1. i, I am confirm'd Fall 
what may fall. 1690 [see However k). 1711 Addison 
Sped. 46 r 6 However weary I may go to Bed, the Noise in 
my Head will not let me sleep. *782 Cowfer Hope 596 He 
laughs, whatever weapon Truth may draw. x8fir M. Patti- 
son Ess. (1889) I. 37 The preceptor, .whatever his other 
qualifications may have been, had not earned his promotion 
by his Latin style. 1870 Ruskin Led. Art (1875' 102 Those 
of you who may intend passing their vacation in Switzerland. 
1899 W. James Talks to Teachers (1904) 57 A tactful teacher 
may get them to take pleasure . , in preserving every drawing 
or map which they may make. 

0. Vv'ith ellipsis of the infinitive, 
a. In independent sentences, where the inf. is to 
be supplied from a prec. sentence ; or (more freq.) 
in subord. clauses, where the inf. is to be supplied 
from the principal clause, 
a 1000 Cnthlac 10S2 Aras 8a eorla wynn heard hyge- 
snottor, swa he hrnpost mealite. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke 
xvi. 26 pa 3 e willaS heonon io eow faran ne maxon. c njs. 
Lamb. Horn. 37 And helpeu heom mid pon pe pu ma,v. 
c 1205 Lay, 3524 And help him nu for pu milrt, c 1230 Hymn 
i. 38 in Trm. Coll. Horn. App., pu me Sschild 3e from pe 
feonde ase pu ert free & wilt & maucht. c 1300 Harrow. 
Hell 1 41 Kepe pe 3ates whoso mai. 138 . Wyclu* Set. Whs, 

III. 510 Opere Crist myste 3eve sich a reule. .and wolde not 
..or ellis Crist wolde ordeyne sich a reule and my3te not. 
c 1440 Love Bonaveul. Mirr. xii. 29 Here frendes comfort- 
eden_hem as pei myghten. 1470-83 Malory Arthur x. 
xxxvi. 472 Kepe the as wel as euer thow triayst. 1313 
Douglas sEneis vi. v. 180 And fra his sorofull hart, as that 
he mocht, Sum dell expellit hes the dolorus cair. 1547 
Homilies 1. Of Charity 11. (185,9) 7 Z To all such we ought, 
as we may, to do good. 1399 Shaks. lien. V, it. i. 23 Things 
must be as they may, 1615 W. Bedwell Moham. Impost. 
1. 1 29 Ah. I know not whether I may aske that question, or 
not. Sh. Yes, you may. 1689 A. Ashley in King Life 
Locke _ 183 So far was I from learning the disci etion I mought 
by this that I grew worse than before. 1771 Smollett 
Humph, Cl. 31 May, Perhaps I mistake bis complaisance ; 
snd I wish I may, for his sake. 1796 Hunter tr. St.- 
Pierre's Stud. Nut. (1799) HI- 456 Be it as it may. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. 11, xxiv, He joyed to see the 
cheerful light, And he said Ave Mary, as well as he might. 
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1851 E. FitzGerald Enphranor (1904’! 42 We think the 
world is growing wiser; it may in the end. 1857 M. Arnold 
Rugby Chapel 34 We. .have endured Sunshine and rain as 
we might. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad v, 'Twill 
do harm to take my arm. 1 You may, young man, you may \ 
b. With ellipsis of a vb. of motion. Chielly pod. 
Beowulf 754 He on mode wearS forhton ferhSe; no \>y ter 
fram meahte. a 1000 Christ 4 Satan 425 (Gr.) ic up 
heonon mmge. X154 O; E. CAron. an. 1131 (MS. E), j>ajr 
man him held h«et lie na mihte na east na west, c 1330 A rth. 
4- Mcrl. 7907 (Kdlbing) For we no mow no whar o way. c 13S6 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 197 For it was nyght and forther 
myghte theynoght. 1590 Shaks. Mids. A', m. ii. 433 That 
I may backe to Athens by day-light. 1596 — x Hen. IV, 
in. i. 142 The Moone shines faire, You may away by Night. 

e. With ellipsis of do or be. Also in the phr. 
I may not but ~ There is nothing forme to do but. 
(Cf. sense 1.) 

Beowulf (iZa (Gr.) Ic hine sweorde swebban rielle. . Jieah ic 
eal mtere. a xooo Christ 4- Satan 22 (Gr.) Duhte him on 
mode, pret hit mihte swa, fait [etc.]. 1134 O. E. Citron. 

an. 1132 (MS. E), pa he nanmor ne mihte. c 1330 K. 
Brunne Medit. 522 pey bete hym..Tyl pey be wery and 
mow no more. 1382 Wyclif IVisd. xi. 24 Thou hast merei 
of alle, for alle thingus thou maist. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 89 
He was a man that moehel mylite. 1422 tr. Seereta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 161 Who so will not whan he may, he shal not 
when he wille. c 1430 Guy IVarw. (C.) 6947 He Alle downe 
and myght no more. 1556 Aurelia 4- /sal. (1608) Iij, So 
rnuche mighte her malice, that not oneley she sinnede, but 
made hir husbande sinne. 1387 Fleming Conht. Holinshed 
III. 1317/2 Much maie that was not yet. 1597 Morley 
Introd. Mus. 2 If it had beene the pleasure of him who may 
all things, 1604 Shaks. Oth. m. i. 50 The Moore replies. . 
that in wholsome Wisedome He might not but refuse you. 
1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 169 He that may not as he will, 
must do as he may. 

10. For may well, may as well, see Wem adv. 

11 . as sb. An instance of what is expressed by 
the vb. may ; a possibility. 

1849 H. Miller Footpr. Crent. 248 Even were we to per- 
mit the sceptic himself to fix the numbers representative 
of those several mays in the case. 

f 12 . In advb. phrases of the same type as and 
equivalent in meaning to Mayhap : may chance, 
may-fall, may-fortune, may-tide. Obs. 

a 130a Cursor M. 2759 If pou par Andes. .fifty or fourte o 
bi iele men, tuenti mai fall, or tuis flue, ne sal pai alle haue 
par- for Hue? Ibid. 4977, etc. c 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 
376 Thai that war vithin, ma fall, .. slepit all. _ c 1460 
' Toivneley Myst. vi. 81 May tyde he will otire giftis take. 
1348 Udai.x. Erasm. Par. John 7 Misfortune as then y 1 
tyme did not suffer so inexplycable a mbterie to be put in 
wrytitig to all mens knowledge. 1556 Hoby Castiglione’s 
Courtier Epist. (1561) B j, Many yong gentlemen, which 
haue may cnaunce an opinion that to be_ in me, that is not 
in deed. 1381 Mulcaster Positions xvi. (1887) 72 That 
[dancing] onely is reserued, which beareth oftimes blame, 
machance being corrupted by the kinde of musick. 

May (m?i), w. 2 Obs. exc. arch, in pr. pple. : cf. 
Maying vbl. sb. [f. May j/j.3] intr. To take part 
in the festivities of May-day or in the pleasures of 
the month of May ; to gather flowers in May. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x ix. i. 773 Soo as the quene had 
mayed and alle her knyghtes alle were bedassfled with 
herbys mosses and floures. _ 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 131 
Ladyes to dance full sobirly assay it, Endlang the lusty 
rywir so thai mayit. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Brag. n. x. 
[ix,], Oh I that we two were Maying Over the fragrant leas. 

+ May, v .2 Obs. [Aphetic f. Amay.] trans. To 
dismay. Also intr. To be dismayed. 

c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 978 Ac wan Charlis hit wiste & se3 for 
hymen hym gan to maye. c 1400 Beryn 1685 Full sore lie 
gan to may, d 1400-30 A lexander 3010 Mayes [Dtibl. MS. 
inayse] noqt 3our hertis. Ibid. 3399 Oure mode kyng was 
so maied myndles him semed. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 
314 In all my dayis was I not half sa mayt. 

May, dial. f. Make v.\ var. Mo Obs., more. 
May- : see Mai-. 

II Maya (ma/ya). [Skr. maya,] Illusion ; a 
prominent term of Hindu philosophy. 

1823 C01.EBR00KE in Trans. Roy. A static Soc. (1827) 1 . 30. 
*827 Ibid. (1830) II. 39 The notion that the versatile world 
is an illusion {indyaj. 1878-9 J. Canid Philos. Relig. (1880) 
339 Religion, .teaches us that only by looking on the world 
and the lust thereof as * Maya as illusion, vanity, decep- 
tive appearance, can we get near to God. 

May-apple. U.S. [May r5.3] 

1 . An American herbaceous plant, Podophyllum 
pellatum, bearing a yellowish, egg-shaped fruit, 
which appears in May. 

Called also duck's foot , hog apple, wild lemon, mandrake. 
X733 Miller Card. Diet (ed. 2), Anapodophyllon, Duck's 
foot, or Pomttm Maiale, i. e. May-apple... This Plant was 
brought from America. 1788 J. May Jrul. 4- Lett. (1873) 
97, I ate frequently of the May-apple, which is of a very 
agreeable flavor, and resembling pine-apple, 1876 Harley 
Mat, Med. (ed, 6) 777 The May Apple is common, .along 
the eastern side of North America. 

2. — honeysuckle-apple : see Honeysuckle 8 . 
1872 Schele de Verb Americanisms 400 The same term 

of May- Apple is not unfrequently applied to a large, globu- 
lar excrescence produced by the sting of a wasp on the 
miniature flowers of the Swamp Honeysuckle, and.. occa- 
sionally to the shrub itself. 

May-Tie, maybe (m^-bf), adv., sb., and a. 
arch, and dial. Also dial, mebbe, mebbiBS, etc. 
(see E. D. D.). [Shortened from it may be : cf. 
Mat-fall, Mayhap, and F. peut-Hrei] 

A. adv , Possibly, perhaps. Sometimes used like 
a conj. with a dependent that (cf. F. peut-etre que). 
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<21425 Cursor M. 17533 (Trin.) May he {Cott. mai fall] , 
sunpgoost- awey him ledde. 1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law , 
hi. ii, May-be, some fairy’s child . . Has pissed upon that 
side. 3661 Glanvill Van. Dogrn. 173 This, may be, was 
the reason, some imagin'd Hell there. . 1733 Swift Apol. 
Wks. 1755 IV- !• z 09 Impossible 1 it can't be me. Or may 
be I mistook the word. 1848 Thackeray Lett. 28 July, Our . 
Lord speaking quite simply to simple Syrian people, a child 
or two maybe at his knees, 1866 Dasent Gisli 23 Maybe 
that others than Amor utter this. 1871 _R. Ellis tr. Catullus ; 
lxti. 46 Maybe for ail they chide, their hearts do inly de- 
sire thee. 

B. sb. What may be; a possibility, possible 
contingency. 

a 1386 Sidney Sonn. in A rcadia pic. (1629) 525 And thus 
might I for feare of may be, leaue The sweet pursuit of .my 
desired prey. 1603 N. Breton Post with a Mad Packet 1. 
xlii, May be is a doubt, but what is must be regarded. 1615 
Day Festivals xii. 335 Without all Maybees, the Lord is 
never more gracious to his Servants. 1736 Monitor N o. 9. 
II. 9, 1 will not. .be scared out of my senses by improbabili- 
ties and maybe’s. 1892 A. Biurell Res Judic. vj. x68[He] j 
objected to our carrying on a fiirtatiou with mystic maybe's 
and catling it Religion. 

Proverbs i puuningly). 17 ax Kelly Scot. Prov., Maybes 
are no aye honey-bees. 1738 Swift PoL Conversat. i. 19 
May-bees don't fly now, Miss. 

G. adj. Which are possibly to come. 

1687 Duyden Hind 4- P. hi. 294 Those may-be years thou 
hast to live. 

Ma'y-img. [May sbfi] The cockchafer ; also 
the Chovy. 

1698 Froger Voy, 48 The Colibrie is a small bird, no 
bigger than a May-bugg. 1712 [see Cockchafer]. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. iv. vi. 542 The May-bug^ or 
dorr-beetle. 1884 Christian IVortd 18 Sept. 697/2 The 
sparrow . .eats ‘ chovies or May bugs. 

May -bush. [May sbD] a. A branch of haw- 
thorn. ta. The hawthorn or may-tree. 

1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 34 0 that I were there, To 
helpen the Ladyes their Maybush beare. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal in. xxii. 1146 Many do call the tree it selfe the May 
bush, as a chiefe token of the comming in of May. *598 
Florio, B again, the white-thorne, , hawthorne tree, or Ian- 
douers maie hush. : 1727 W. Mather Vug. Man's Comp. 126 
Scandalous Sports and Pastimes, such as May-Bushes, 
Morris- Dancing, 1781 C. Johnston Hist. J. Juniper II. 
136 His tawney face looked just like that of a chimney- 
sweeper’s boy peeping through his may-bush. x86x Neale 
Notes Eccl, 4- Piet. Dalmatia, etc. 164 Red May-bushes 
sending out their fragrance. 

May-butter. [May sb. 3 : cf. F. beurre de 
mai.] Unsalted butter preserved in the month of 
May for medicinal use (see quot. 1615). 

1384 Cogan Haven Health exevi. (1612) 157 Yet would I 
wish that such as haue children to- bring vp, would not be 
without May butter in their houses. 1614 Markham Cheap 
Hiisb. i, lx. 37 Take the leaues of wilde Nepe.,and beating 
them in a mortar with May-Butter, apply it. 16x4 — ling. 
Housew. 11, iv 1 13 If during the month of May Before you 
salt your butter you saue a lumpe thereof anti put it into a 
vessel!, and so set it into the sunne the space of that moneth, 
you shall linde it exceeding. .medicinable for wounds. 1660 
M. R. Exact Aec. Receipts 10 A pound of May-butter, 
b. In fig. and proverbial use. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Atm v. Darel 224 Not any other 
but May-butter it selfe could possiblie meltirl their mouthes. 
aifeS Fletcher Noble Gent. 1. i, Mad as May-butter. 1653 
Walton Angler iv. 115 You see it rains May-butter, 
Mayehanee : see May 71.1 
Mayoock (mii'kpk), CIS. Forms: 6 ma- 
cooqwdr, 7 macokos, maeoequer, 8 maeoqner, 
7- macock, 8-9 mayeock. [Algonquin (Pow- 
hattan dialect) mcthcawq (vocabulary in Strachey 
Virginia 1612).] A kind of melon. 

1588 T. Hariot Virginia u. C sb, They set.. Beanes 
and Peaze. . among the seedes of Macdcqwer Melden, and 
Planta solis. 1612 Capt. Smith Map Virginia 17 A fruit 
like vnto a muske millen,. .which they call Macocks. xfixa 
Strachey Virginia (Hafcl. Soc.) 119 The macokos is of the 
forme of our pumpeons. 1633-6 Gerarde's Herbal 11. 
cccxlv. 919 Macocks Virginian!, stve Pepo Virginian us, The 
Virginian Macocke, or Pompion. 1681 Grew Catal. Rari- 
ties 11. 195 The Macocquer. A Virginian Fruit. 1705 
Beverly Virginia 27 Theii macocks are a sort of melo- 
pepones, or lesser sort of pompion. 1872 Schele de Vere 
Americanisms 60 The. .name survives in its Anglicized 
form of Mayeock. 1896 P. A. Bruce /icon. Hist. Virginia 
I.08 There were muskmelons,.. macocks or squashes, gourds, 

. .beans and pumpkins. 

Mayeock, variant of Mf-acock. 

Ma’y-day. [Mayi/JS] The first day of May. 
Ill (or Evil) May-day : ‘ the 1st of May, 1517, when the 
apprentices of London rose against the privileged foreigners, 
whose advantages in trade had occasioned great jealousy * 
(Naresl. 

1438 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) II. 65 On Mayday the 
yerre of our lorde Kyng Henry ]>e Seixt xvi., anno Dom. 
1438. 1541 Nottingham Rec. III. 382 Peyd for wyne on 
May Bey when we rode Mey. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. 
iv. ii, Out of my doors, you sons of noise and tumult, begot 
on an ill May-aay. 1645 Evelyn Diary 1 May, On May- 
day the greate procession of the Universitie and the Mula* 
tiers at St. Antonie’s. x6, . Songs Lond. Prentices (Percy 
Soc.) 17 How 111 May-day first got the name. 1863 Cham- 
bers's Bk. Days I. 571/r The observances of May Day. 

b. attrib.,&% May-day games, garland, morning'. 
May-day sweep, a chimney-sweeper decorated 
with ribbons and flowers at the London sweeps’ 
May-day festival. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iv, 15 ’Tis as much impossible 
. .To scatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em sleepe On May-day 
Morning, 1615 Heywood Four Prentices 1. B 2 b, Hee will 
not let mee see a mustering, Nor in a May-day morning 


fetch in May. 1832 Marry at N. Forster xl, The frolic 
gambols of the may-day sweep. 1843 James Forest Days 
iv, The May-day games of old England. 1850 Gosse R ivers 
Bible (1878) 160 note, As sometimes two hoops are fastened, 
to carry May-day garlands. . 

Maydese, variant of Maideux Obs. 

Ma-y-dew. [May r/i. 3 j Dew gathered in the 
month of May, supposed to have medicinal and 
cosmetic properties. 

C1430 Lydg. Mitt, Poems (Percy Soc.) 21 7 ^ Whan buddys 
first appeere, And the May-dewhe round lik perlys fyne. 
1602 Plat Delights far Ladies (1611) II 8 b, Some commend 
May-dew gathered from Fennell and Celandine, to be most 
excellent for sore eyes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 781, I suppose, 
that he that would gather the best May-Deaw, lor Medicine, 
should gather it from the Hills. 1667 Pefvs Diary 28 May, 
To Woolwich, to lie there tonight, and so to gather May- 
dew tomorrow morning. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 130 
F 5 A regular lustration pet tormed with bean-Hower water 
and May-dews. 1849 James Woodman xviii, I have ordered 
my knave to bring you a furred dressing gown and a bottle 
of essence of maydew. 

May duke, mayduke (me* di?7k). [Cf. May- 
cherry (May sbdi 5 c) and Duke cherry t^DuKE sb. 
6), both in Evelyn 1664. 

The statement that this cherry was introduced from M edoc 
in France, and thence named, seems to be unfounded.] 

A variety of sour cherry. 

1718 Bradley Iinprov, Plant. 4 - Card. m. 43 All sorts of 
Cherries, excepting the small May, and the May-Duke-Cher- 
ries, prosper best when they have Liberty. 1820 H. Matthews 
Diary ted. 2) 465 Medoc— whence by the way comes our 
cherry whose name we Have corrupted into May Duke. 
1828 Miss Mitfohd Village Ser. in. 28 He would persuade 

E on that brill was turbot, and that black cherries were 
Iaydukes. 

Mayed, obs. form of Maid shlS- 
Mayer (nuU-af). [f. May v? + -ebL] One 
who * goes a-maying’. 

1756 Toldisrvy Hist. 2 Orphans II. 132 They set out on 
foot to join the merry mayers. 1825 Hone livery-day Bk. 

I. 566 Parties of these Mayers are seen dancing. 1893 ‘ Q.' 
Delect - Duchy 23 All but a few of the mayers had risen 
ftom the table. 

Mayer, -ery : see Mayor, Mayor y. 
f Mayey, a. Obs. rare. Also *ie, [f. May 
sb.'b + -ey, -Y.J Flowering in the month of May. 

1604 T. Wright Passions 1, iii. 14 To..enioy the roses till 
they flourish, not to let wither the Mayie fiowres of their 
flesh, a 16x8 Sylvester Maiden's Blush 470 And up hee 
comes as fresh as Mayey-Rose. 

'Mayflower (mri’flcinai), ff. May sb. 3 _+ 
Flower sb. Cf. G. maiblume, Du. meibloem lily 
of the valley ; so may-blossom (May sb.<’> 5 c).] 

1 . A flower that blooms in May : used locally as 
a specific name for various plants, as the Cowslip 
(. Primula veris), the Lady’s Smock {Cardamine 
pralensis) ; see Britten & Holland Phvnt-n. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 507 They are common! y of rancke 
and fulsome Smell ; As May-Flowers, and White Lillies. 
[1659 Howell Prov. 12/x April showers bring forth May 
flowers.] 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 70 The Cowslip.. we 
call it a May-flower. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lwsihd 1. 
24 May-flowers crouding o’er tire daisy-lawn. 1817 Keats 
‘/ stood tiptoe' 29 A bush of May- (lowers with the bees 
about them. 1853 G. Johnston But. E. Hard. 33 Cardamine 
prntensis, . .In Roxburghshire, .it is called the May-flower. 
fig. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Glass (Arb.) 119 , 1 hope very 
shortly to see the May flowers of your fauour. 

2. A variety of apple. 

1664 Evelyn Kal Hon. Aug. 72 Apples. . . Cushion Apple, 
Spiring, May-flower. 

3 . Jj. America, a. Azalea nudiflora. To. The 
trailing arbutus, Epigaea repens. 

1838 Loudon Arboretum II. 1140 Rhododendron nu di- 
pt or um Torr. {Azalea nudiflora L.). .the American Honey- 
suckle; May Flowers. X853 W. H. Bartlett Pilgr. Fathers 
iii. 182 The beautiful May-flower— with its delicate roseate 
blossom and delicious scent- 1882 Garden 13 May 323/1 
The May-flower, . is the emblem of Nova Scotia, with the 
motto, * We bloom amid the snow 

4 . The West Indian Dalbergia Brownei and 
Eccrslapkyllum Brownei. 

1864 GriSehach Flora IV. Did. 785, 

5 . The South American Lsslia majalis. 
x8g4 Wright & Dewar Johnson's Card. Diet . 

May -fly. [f. May sb. 3 + Fly j/>.] 

X. An insect of the family Ephemeriche ; esp. 
as an angler’s name for Ephemeta vulgaia and 
E. dania or an artificial fly made in imitation of 
either of these. 

1651-3 T. Barker Art of Angling 6 As for the May-Flie 
you shall have them alwayes playing at the Riverside. 1653 
Walton Angler iv. 113 First for a May-fiie, you may make 
his body with greenish coloured crewel. 1769 G. White 
Selborne (1789) 68 What time the may-fly haunts the pool 
or stream. 1856 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports § 650 
Caddies are the larvae of the ephemera, or May-fly, as well 
as the stone-fly and the caddis-fly. 1867 F. Francis Angling.. 
vi,(i88o) 223 The May Fly or Green Drake, called in Wales 
the Cadow. 

2. An insect of the family Phryganeidm or Sia- 
nidm (e.g. Sialis lularia) ; the caddis- fly. 

_x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. ix. (1818) I. 282 Phrvganem 
[in their imago state are called] may-flies (though this last' 
denomination properly belongs only to the Sialic lutaria. 
and Ephemene. Ibid. II. 295 [The larvae] of the true may* 
fly ( Semblis lutaria , F.). . use their legs in swimming. ‘ 

1 3 . A dragon-fly. Obs. 

1744 Collinson in Phil. Trans. XLIV.aM The May Flies, 
a Species of Libelia. 1750 Ibid. XLV1. 400 A further 





MAY-GAME. 

Account of the Libellm or May-flies, front Mr. John Bartram 
of Pensylvania. 

4 . attrib,, as may-fly season, tribe. 

2816 Kirey & Sp. Entomol. xxi. (1818) II. 240 The May- 
fly tribe ( Phryganea , L., Trichoptera , K.). 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown 1. ix, But now came on the may-fly season. 

■ May-game. [May ji. 3 ] 

1 . a. pi, The merrymaking and sports associated 
with the first of May. b. sing. A set performance 
or entertainment in the May-day festivities. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Tint. 8 In such 
mailer of apparaill, as the commen sorte of vnfaithfull women 
are wonte to goe forth vnto weddynges and maygames. 
1583 R. Robinson Anc. Order Pr, Arthur L4I), A May 
game was of Robyn-hood, and of his traine that time. 1589 
Greene Menafhon (Arb.) 56 He was chosen Lord of the 
May game, king of their sports, and ringleader of their 
reuils. 1641 Hinde J. Brnen iii. 12 The holy Sabbaths of 
the Lord were, .spent, .in May-poles and May-games. 1888 
Child Eng. <$• Sc. Ball. III. 46 Maid Marian is a personage 
in the May-game and morris. 

2 . transf. and gen. Merrymaking, sport, frolic, 
entertainment ; foolish or extravagant action or 
performance, foolery. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxxiii, t He cryed out.. that 
the endever of living well was but a Maygame. 1660 R. 
Coke Power 4 Sul]. 50 It were a fine may-game to be a 
King, if Kings might make their Will the rule of their 
actions. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) L 357 The vulgar 
[have] their, .coarse jokes, and may-games. 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4- Pr. hi. xiii, Life was never a May-game for men. 

3 . An object of sport, jest, or ridicule; a laughing- 
stock. Also in phr. to make a may -'game of. 

1369 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Vatu A rtes 158 A manifest 
foohshnes, and a maie game to the multitude. 1583 Fulke 
Defence iv. 137 Whereas in one translation we vse tbeworde 
Generali for Catholike, you make a greate maygame of it. 
1644 Quarles Barnabas 4- B. 233 What is man but.. the 
spoil of time, the may-game of fortune? a 1739 Jarvis 
Quix. 1. in. xxv. (1885) 146 She. .makes a jest ana a may- 
game of everybody. 

4 . attrib., as may game king, lord, morris, pas- 
time ; also as adj. with the sense ‘ trivial’. 

1386 J. Hooker Hist. I ret. in Holinshtd II. 75/2 This 
maigame lord, named indeed Peter (in scorne Perkin) War- 
becke. 2602 1 . R[hodes] Ansvj. Rom. Rime C 3, Your 
May-game pastimes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. ii. § 4. 
148 In this sort came the Maygame-King into the field, 
incutnbred with a most vnnecessary traine of Strumpets. 1633 
Dell Tryal Spirits 86 School Doctors, that is, Trifling or 
May-game Doctors. 1888 Child Eng. 4- Sc. Ball. III. 43 
The relation of Robin Hood, John, and the Friar to the 
May-game morris is obscure. 

Hence -p May gamester, one who takes part in 
may-games. 

£1583 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 37 Drunkardes, 
Maygamesters, blasphemers. 

Maygh(e, variant forms of Maugh. 

Maygne, -gnelle, obs. ff. Meinie, Mangonel. 
Mayliap (mirihse-p, m<?i\hsep), adz 1. Now arch., 
rhetorical and dial. Also 8 mehap, 8-9 mayhaps. 
{The phrase (it) may hap (see Hap v.), taken as 
one word.] Perhaps, perchance. 
a 1336 Interl. Beauty 4- Gd. Prop. Women A v, May hap 
ye stomhle Quod he on the trewth, as many one doth. 1575 
Gamut. G nr ton v. ii. (Manly), There is a thing you know 
not on, may flap, 1706 Mrs. Centlivre Basset-Table iv, 
Sir Richard, mehap a woman may not like me. 1718 Mot- 
teux Quix. (1733) III, 67 I'll trust no longer to Rewards,' 
that mayhaps may come late, and mayhaps not at all. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge lxxii, Mayhap she’s hungry. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 37 Or hast thou mayhap 
wandered wide? 1900 Hope in Yorks. A rck. ft ml. XV. 
300 Pins or hooks, mayhap for hanging curtains from. 

May happen, adv. N ow arch, and dial. Also 
mappen, etc. (see E. D. D.), [The phrase (it) 
may happen (see Happen v,), taken as one word.J 
= prec. 

ci 53 ° H. Rhodes Bk, Nurture 747 in Babees Bh. 102 
Another tyme may happen lie may doe as much for thee. 
01843 Soot hey Doctor Inlerch. xxiv. (1847) VII. 83 Mappen 
they'll sarra us. 1887 W. Morris Odyss. x. 269 Let us 
..flee ; if yet mayhappen we may ’scape our evil day. 

Mayliem (m^’hem), sb. Old Law. Forms : 5 
mahyma, 5-7 mayme, 6 mayom, maiheme, 
mayheme, mahym, 6-7 maims, 6-8 may him, 
7 mahin, 7-8 maim, 7-9 maihem, mahim, 7- 
mavham. [a. AF. mahem, mahaym, maiheme , 
tnaheyng, etc. : see Maim sb.] The crime of 
violently inflicting a bodily injury upon a person 
so as to make him less able to defend himself or 
annoy his adversary. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parti. VI. 34/2 For the punycion of the 
said murdre and maymes. 1303 Ibid. 550/1 The same Sir 
William, suyde Appele of Mayme ayenst the said Sir Ed- 
ward. 1323 in W. PI. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 33 
M orders, fellonyes, mayoms. 1329 S. Fish Svpplic. Beggers 
(1871) 8 Robbery, trespas, maiheme, dette or eny other 
offence. 2620 J, Wilkinson Coroners 4- Sherifes 22 May- 
hem is properly said where any member of a man is taken 
away. 1641 Termesde ia Ley 198 The cutting off of an eare 
or nose, or breaking of the hinder teeth, or such like, is no 
Maihem. 17^5 Blackstone Comm. 1 , 130 Tho.se members 
which may be useful to him in fight, and the loss of which 
only amounts to mayhem by the common law. 1802-12 
Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (18271 V. 139 AH imaain- 
a "lecrimes, — rape, robbery, burglary, mayhem, incendiarism. 
1853 T. Wharton Digest Cases Penney Iv. (ed. 6) 486 An in- 
dictment for maihem which does not contain the words 
•lying in wait’ is bad. 

Jig. 1868 Lanier Jacquerie n. 44 Thou felon, War, I do 
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arraign thee now Of mayhem of the four main limbs of 
France. 1894 Critic (U. S.) 30 June 444/1 The literary 
mayhem becomes as inexplicable as it is unpardonable. 

Hence Mayhem v. trans., to inflict mayhem on. 

7534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 11 Diners, .haue beaten, may- 
himed..and somtimes murdered diuerse of the same pur- 
suers. 1743 Conn. Cot. Rec. (1874) VIII. 579 For that he 
..did feloniously mayhem the body of one Thomas Allyn. 
1879 Tourgee/Ws Err. xxxix. (1883) 251 To buy, to sell, 
to task, to whip, to mayhem this race at will. 

Mayhime, mayhme, obs. forms of Maim v. 

Mayht, obs. form of Might sb. 

Mayie, variant of Mayey a., Obs. 

Maying (me^), vbl. sb. [f. May v.-] The 
celebration of or participation in the festivities of 
May-day or the month of May. Chiefly in phr. 
to go a inaying, + to ride on maying. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur xix. i. 772 That erly vpon the 
morowe she wold ryde on mayeng in to woodes. 1598 Stow 
Surv. 74 These great Mayinges and Maygames were made 
by the gouernors. .of the Citie. 163a Milton L' Allegro 20 
Eephir with Aurora playing, As he met her once a Maying. 
1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. 64 Now is the Month of May- 
ing. 1712 Budgell Sped. No. 365 r 10 Proserpine was 
out a Maying, when she met with that fatal Adventure. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 81 A country Maying is 
a meeting of the lads and lasses of two or three parishes, 
who assemble in certain erections of green boughs called 
May-houses, to dance. 1899 ‘ Q,’ Ship of Stars x. 79 It 
had been a grand Maying. 

b. attrib. in maying-party U. S., a party 
making an excursion for gathering flowers. 

1833 W. H. Bartlett Pilgrim Fathers iii. 183 It is a 
favourite pastime to make Maying parties in the woods. 

Mayl, obs. f. Maul sb . 1 Mayl- : see Mail-. 

May-lady. Obs. exc. Hist. [May j< 5 . 3 ] A 
Queen of the May. Also, a puppet in a May-day 
game (see quot. 1 802). 

i56o_Becon Catech. vi. Wks. 1564 I. 516b, To be decked 
and trimmed like a Marelady [sic : ? misprint for Maie-], or 
the Queue of a game. Ibid. 533 As though they were mare- 
ladies [r/t] or Popets in a game. 1619 Fletcher M. Thomas 
11. ii, Or you must marry Malkyn the May Lady. 2621 
Burton Anat. Mel, 111. ii. 11. iii. 573 Some light huswife be- 
like, that was dressed like a may lady, and as most of our 

f en tie women are. 1802 Audley Comp, to Almanack 21 
'he custom., of children having a figure dressed in a gro- 
tesque manner, called a May-lady; before which they set a 
table, having on it wine, &c- _ They also beg money of pas- 
sengers,., their plea to obtain it is, ‘ Pray remember the poor 
May-lady’. 

Mayll easse, variant of Malease. 

Mayllet, obs. form of Mallet sb . 1 
May-lord. [See May sb. 3 and Lord sb. 1 4 a ] 
A young man chosen to preside over the festivities 
of May-day ; transf. one whose authority is a 
matter of derision. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sivffe 9 Cerdicus. .was the first may- 
lord, or captaine of the morris daunce that [etc.]. 1622 

Wither Mistr. Philar. in Juvenilia (1633) 74 1 Wealth 
and Titles would hereafter Subjects he for scorn or laughter, 
All that Courtly stiles affected Should a May-Lords honour 
have. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 1. ii, The Shepherd- 
boys who with the Muses dwell Met in the plain their May- 
lords new to choose., to order well Their rural sports. 1639 
Shirley & Chapman Ball m. iii, [I] blush within to think 
How much we are deceived ; 1 may be even With this 
May-lord, a 1670 Hac.kf.t A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 40 [They] 
will prove to he May-lords in Fortune’s interlude. 

Maymot, obs. form of Maimed ///, a. 

Mayn : see Maim, Main, Moan. 

Maynat, obs. form of Mina 2 . 

+ Mayme, V. Obs. Also 5 mono, 6 mayn, 
meyne, means, [a. OF. meine-, str. stem of 
mener to lead. Cf. Demean vf\ 

1 . trans. To lead (a horse). 

a 1400 SirPerc. 711 The childegone his mere mayne After 
the stede. Ibid. 1402. 

2 . To rnayne evil [ = F. maltncner ] : to maltreat. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey cxxxix. 208 The Arcbitrs. .that so 
fledde were so euyl mened that they were hut a fewc. whan 
they retorned in to thoost. 

3 . To conduct, direct, manage (an affair). 

1320 in Ediub. Burgh Rec. (1869) 1 . 200 And gif ony truble 
°r debait happinis amangis ony of the saidis craftis, thai 
till meyne the samyn amangis tbam self in cheritable maner. 
*537 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4- Lett. (1902) II. 92 It is 
Bruted that there shuld be a communication of a peax to 
he mayned by others. 1341 Hen. VIII in St. Papers III. 
332 Howe We thinke you maye best mayn thinges there to 
our purpose. 1346 Ibid. XI. 225 , 1 will do what I can to 
meane the thing : if there be no remedye, then must Godd 
worcke. 1349 in Strype Reel, Mem. II, App. 117 Be- 
seching God to give you the grace to mayne and conduct 
them, as I do wish. 

4 :, refl. To conduct or demean oneself (in a par- 
ticular way). 

* 35 * ; Minot Poems i. 29 Of Scotland had pai neuer sight 
Ay whils pai war of worries stout. pai wald haue mend 
bam at haire might And hesy war pai pareobout. C1400 
Desir. Troy 11313 How may ye pus meane you with raalis, 
for shame 1 

Hence t Mayning vbl. sb. 

1527 Wolsey in Si. Papers Hen. VIII , I. 200 The uni- 
yersal peace, which is now in mayning and treating. 2330 
in Strype Reel. Mem. (1822) II. App. PP. 139 The mayning 
and directing of our affairs. 

Mayne, Mayneal, obs, ff, Meinie, Menial. 
Maynerey, variant of Mangery Obs. 
ft *yngate, Maynhe, o bs. ff. Manchet, Maim v. 


MAYOB. 

Maynor, -oure, -oyre, etc., obs. ff. Manure. 
Mayntelle, Mayny, obs. ff. Mantel, Meinie. 
Maynyseynge, obs. form of Menacing. 

+ Mayo. Obs. rare~ l . Some game. 

Possibly = Maw sb* which is often mentioned in connexion 
with 1 Primero ’. 

? c 1630 Sir G. Radcliffe in Strafforde's Lett, tf Disp. 
(1739) II. 433 He [Strafford] played excellently well at 
Primero and Mayo. 

t Mayo(^c)k. Sc. Obs. ? Arbitrary alteration of 
Make sb . 1 

c 2600 Montgomerie Chert te 4 Slae (2nd version) ii, The 
painted pawn with Argos eyis Can on his niayock call, 1638 
H. Adamson Muse's Thren. (1774) 160 Balthyock, Where 
many peacock cals upon his mayok. 

II Mayonnaise (mei-#ne% Fr. mayonfz). [Fr., 
of uncertain origin.] A thick sauce consisting of 
yolk of egg beaten up with, oil and vinegar, and 
seasoned with salt, etc., used as a dressing for 
salad, cold meat, or fish; also, a dish (of meat, 
etc.) having this sauce as a dressing. 

2841 Thackeray Mem. Gomiand. Misc. Ess. (1883) 396 
A mayonnaise of crayfish, 2883 Chamb. Jrnl. 316 The dress- 
ing, or mayonnaise, of the salad is then commenced. 

Mayor (m/Vb me»a). Forms : 3 mer, 3-7 
(latterly Sc.) mair, 4 meire, 4-5 meir, naeyr, 
4-6 mayr, meyre, 4-7 maire, mayre, 5 maieur, 
mere, majer, maiere, meer, mar, mawer, 5-6 
mayer, maier, meyer, 5-7 mare, 6-7 maio(u)r, 
6-8 major, 6- mayor. [Early ME. mair, mer , 
a. F. maire (from 13th c.):— L. major nom., pro- 
perly adj., greater (see Major). OF. had also a 
form tnaor, ineor L. major em ace., which may 
be represented in some of the ME. forms. The 
spelling maio(u)r, common in the 16th c., seems to 
be intended to represent the L. major, but as the i 
could be read as a vowel, this form became pho- 
netically nearly coincident with those adopted from 
Fr. The substitution of/ for i was in accordance 
with the orthographical habits of the 16-1 7th c., 
and need not be ascribed to imitation of the Sp. 
form mayor. 

The med L. majors a title was adopted as OHG. me! nr, 
whence MHG. meter, vieiger, niod.G. meier farm bailiff, 
farmer. Du. nteier has both senses, ‘ mayor ’ and * farmer’.] 
1 . The head or chief officer of the municipal cor- 
poration of a city or borough. 

The title is used in England and Ireland (see also Lord 
Mayor), in the British Colonies, and in the U. S. It was 
formerly borne by the heads of certain royal burghs in Scot- 
land, but has there been long superseded by provost. It 
occasionally renders its etymological equivalent (F. maire ) 
as the title of a similar municipal officer in French towns, 
though the Fr. word is now more commonly used ; similarly, 
mayor was formerly used occas. to designate certain admin- 
istrative officers in Holland and Switzerland (cf. Mayoralty 
3, Mayory). 

The continued practice of electing mayors in some de- 
cayed boroughs (e. g. Queenborough in Sheppey) which had 
become mere villages or hamlets is a common matter of 
jesting allusion in the literature of the 17th c. There are 
also in various parts of the country instances in which a so- 
called ‘mayor ' is or was elected periodically with burlesque 
ceremonies; ofthese mock-dignitaries the ' Mayor ofGarratt ’, 
near Wandsworth, is the best-known example. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11226 pe mer [of Oxford] was 
viniter. <21330 R. B run nr Chron. H ace (Rolls) 8031 pe 
Meyre of Kermerdyn. 1386 Rolls of Path. III. 225/1 
When free men of the Citec [ir. London] come to chese her 
Maire. 2413 Procl. in York Myst. Introd. 34 Ye Mair and 
ye Shirefs of yis Citee. <r 2450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 69 
We sail pray especially for pe meer. c 1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 1137 in Babees Bk., pe meyre of london, notable 
of dignyte, and of queneborow pe meire, no pynge like in 
degre. c 1488 P lampion Carr. (Camden) 87 To the behaufe 
of the mawer of the Cyte of Yotke & his bredren. 2337 
WriothesleY Chron. (Camden) 1 . 31 Sir John Allen, maiour, 
being also one of the Kinge’s Counsell. 2333 Inv. Ch. Goods 
(Surtees Soc., No. 97) 157 One of the attorneys within the 
mayeres courte. 2399 Brotig/iton’s Let • ii. 9 As the runn- 
away apprentice thought, the bels recalling him, told him 
he should be Mai or of London. <12627 Middleton [title) The 
Mayor of Quinborough. x6S4Whitlock Zootomiayx Hee 
were an arrant Mayor of Quioborrow, that should send to 
the Indiesfor Kentish Oysters. 2764 KooTE(riVfr) The Mayor 
of Garratt. 2763 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. 176 A 
corporation, consisting of a mayor, eight aldermen and a 
recorder. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 225 The mayor of 
the said city shall have full power . . to receive and record all 
and every such fine and fines. 2902 Westm. Gaz. 22 May 
2/3 A boatman on the Bolton and Bury Canal has been 
selected as 1 Lord Mayor of the village of Rlngley Ibid., 
In some parts the burlesque civic official was designated 
* Mayor of the Pig Market and in Dublin ‘ Mayor of the 
Bull Ring 

f t>. Mayors peer : app. a person eligible for 
the office of mayor. Obs. 

2560 in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 33 Every 
Mayor and Mayors peer. 

t c. In Ireland, app. applied to several members 
(? chief or capital burgesses) of the municipal body 
of which the mayor properly so called was the head. 

*557 in *oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 416 That ther 
be no more but twellve Mayors and the Mayor for the tyme 
beinge. 

d. Mayor of the Staple : see Staple. 

+ 2 . Used gen. for one in high judicial office. Obs. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 7036 pair leder and pair maister mair. 
2362 Langl. P. PI, A. via. 171 3 e meires and 3e maister iuges. 
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MAYTHEJST. 


c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kaih. V. 1241 There was a man in ! 
Alisaundre.. Meyer and leedere of alle the puple there. 

f 8. In Scotland (ordinarily spelt mair), formerly 
the title of various officers differing widely in 
rank, having delegated jurisdiction or executive 
functions, either under the sovereign or under some 
judicial authority. Mair of fee : a ‘ king’s mair ’ 
holding his office as a heritable possession. Obs. 
Hence Gaelic maor , steward, policeman. 

1429 Sc. Acts Jus.. I (18141 II* 17/2 A mayr of fee quheper 
he be mayr of he hail schirefdome or of part sal haf powere 
[etc.], c 1470 Hunky Wallace iv. 339 The mar kepyt the 
port of that willage, Wallace knew weill. 1522 3 Lit. Treas. 
Acc. Scot. V. 209 Deliverit to the lord Zesteris heid mare 
our soverane lordis lettrez. 1544 in E. D. Dunbar Docurn. 
Monty (1895) 67 Principal Mair off the lands after specefted, 
viz. the Thayndaine [etc.]. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj St, it. 

Alex. 1 1 17 b, He [the Earle of Fife] may not enter as Earle; 
hot as Mair to the king of the Earledom of Fife. 1703 
Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) IV. 
564 The malversations of their mairs or messengers, 
f b. Mayorsfeud : the fee of a * mair'. Obs. 

1608 in E. I). Dunbar Docurn. Moray (1895' 69 The said 
office of Mairsfeod of the forsaid earldom of Murray is held 
in chief of James Earl of Murray. 

4 . Mayor of the Palace (Hist.): = F. maire du 
palais, a mod. translation of med.L. major dotnus 
(occas. m. palalii), the title borne by the prime 
ministers (under the later Merovingians the virtual 
sovereigns) of the Frankish kingdoms. Also mayor 
of Australia , of Neustria. 

1529 Rastell Pastyme .'1811) 77 Cloyter son of Clouis.. 
ordeynyd mayrs of y° palys. 1711 W. King tr. Naude's 
Ref. Politics'}. 171 The Majors of the palace.. in France 
..embroiled the kingdom to make themselves necessary. 
1818 Ham. am Mid. Ages (1841) !. i. 5 Ebroin and Grimoald 
mayors of Neustria and Austrasia. 1875 Maine Hist. lust. 
v. 139 The Mayor of the Frankish Palace became King of 
the Franks. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., ns mayor-choosing-, f mayor- 
corn, an ancient Scottish tax of corn given to the 
‘ mair ' ; + mayor-town, a town ruled by a mayor, 
a municipal town ; also Sc. a farm or piece of land 
held by a 1 mair’ in right of his office. 

1833 T. Bond E. <$• W. Looe 277 *Mayor-choosing Days. 
The following Table, .shews the Daysof the Mayor-choosing 
at East Looe. 160S in E. D. Dunbar Docurn. Moray 68 The 
haill 'Mair cornes, reik hens, and uther casualides and fois 
quatsumevir of the tounis and lands of Tarress [etc ]. 1623 

J. Taylor (Water-P.) Discov. Loud. Salisb. A 4 Then downe 
to Erith, ’gainst the tyde we went, Next London, greatest 
’’Mayor [1630 Maior] townein Kent, c 1710 Celia Fiennes 
Diary (4888) 4 Y“ Assizes is allwayes kept at Salsebury and 
is a Major town though Wilton about 2 mile off is y* 
County town. 1778 Eng, Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Sitting- 
born, In the. reign of Elizabeth this was made a mayor- 
town. 1798 W. Robertson Index Charters. 120 Carta to 
William Herowart, of the office of Mairship of the east 
quarter of Fife, with the land called the Mairtoun, whilk 
William Mair resigned. 

II Mayoral (mayora’l), sb. Forms: 6 mayorall, 

7 maior tl, 9- mayoral. [Sp., f. mayor greater 
(see Major a. and sb., Mayor).] A conductor 
in charge of a train of beasts of burden ; also, a 
head shepherd j occas. the conductor of a diligence. 
1598 Barret The or. Warns v. iv. 136 A Harbenger, and 
a Mayorall, which goeth with euery thousand beasts. 162a 
F Markham Bk. Warm. ii. 85 The Master Gunner, .is, . 
to command all the inferior Gunners, Clerkes, Harbengers, 
Maiorals, Gill-Masters and other depending vpon the Ord- 
nance. 1833 Lo.vcf, Outre Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 1 38 
Here our conversation was cut short by the Mayoral of 
the diligence. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 18 The ‘ Mayoral' 
or * conductor .is responsible for the whole conduct of the 
journey. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Editc. I. 149 A mayoral or 
chief shepherd at their head. 

Mayoral (mri’oral, me>*ral), a. [f. Mayor 
+ -AL.J Pertaining to a mayor or mayoralty. 

1698 Swift Let, to Winder 13 Jan., Wks. 1841 II. 436, 

I was at his mayoral feast. 1703 W. Penn in Pa, Hist. 
Soc. Mem. IX. i8x, I hope Randall carries a hat for Ed- 
ward Shippen of a mayoral size, 1869 Daily News 30 Mar., 
The Mayoral order was that certain leading thoroughfares 
were to be closed. 1885 Standard 14 Apr. 5/2 Mr. Aider- 
man Fowler, M.P., has consented to serve for the remainder 
of the Mayoral year. 

Mayoralty (me^-ralti). Forms: 4mairaltee, 

5 mayraltye, 5-6 mairalts, mayraltie, 5-7 
mairaltie,6 merialtie,m9ralty,mayralte,mayra- 
raltie,6~7 maioraltie, 7 majorality, mairoltie, 
myraltie, maioralfcy, maaralfcie, 8 may’ralty, 
mayorality, majoralty, 7- mayoralty, fad. 
OF. mairalti. \ f. maire Mayor, after principal tj, 
mod. principantii\ 

1 . The office of a mayor. 

_ 1385 Rolls of Barit. III. 225/1 The eleccion of Mairaltee 
Is to be to the Fre men of tne Citee. 1438 in 10 th Rep. 
Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 330 Ony citsaine bering office of 
Mairaltieorofbalifs. 1534 Whitinton Tnllyes Offices 1 . f 1540) 
65 Pericles sayd well whan he had a felowe in offyee in his 
mayraltie [ovig. in prte/ura] called Sophocles poete. 1571 
Campion Hist, /ret, u. vii. (1633) 96 This Majorality both 
for state and charge of that office.. exceedeth any Citty in 
England, except London. 170a Toleration 17 The May’ralty 
and other Offices are confin'd to their City Councils. 1851 
D. G. Mitchell Fresh Cleanings 75 The office of Mayoralty 
in the . .American cities. 1890 Gross Gild March. 1. 97 The 
mayoralty, which gave them a chief officer of their own 
election. 

2. The period during which a mayor holds office. 


*494 Fabyan Chron. yn. (1533) II. 30/2 The mayraltie of j 
John Tolesliarn.. 1540 m W. H. Turner Se led. R et. Oxford 
(1880) 159 Hys ij yeres mayreraltie. 1632 in 30 th Rep. Hist. I 
MSS, Comm App. v. 480 The yeare of the myraltie of Sir 
Vailentin Blake. 1737 W. Mather Yng. Man's Comp. 105 
Nor has the Lord Mayor of London, during bis Mayorality, 
a less Title than Right Honourable. 1870 Loweli. Study 
Wind. 108 Of his mayoralty we have another anecdote, 
f 3 . The district over which a ‘ mayor ’ has juris- 
diction. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1705 Land. Gaz. No. 41*3/3 The Mayoralty of Boisleduc 
..and the Country beyond the Maese, are directed to have 
in a readiness 1700 Wagons. 

4 . attrib. 

1573 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 423 Mr. An- 
drew Brown, .bemge then in his Meralty office. 1647 ibid. 
496 Wee. .thought fitt to record the same in the Mcaraltie 
booke of this Corporation. 1822 C’tkss. Blkssington Magic 
Lantern 22 The Lord Mayor’s coach, with all the para- 
phernalia of mayoralty finery. *887 Diet. Nat. Biog. XI. 
102/2 The mayoralty pageant provided [1635] by the Iron- 
mongers’ Company for Clitlierow. 

Hence + Mayoralty-ship, the office of a mayor. 
*582 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 432 The 
office of Meraltyship. 1600 Ibid. 459 The office of 'Maior- 
altishipp or Baillifshipp. 

Mayordom (me‘'*jd3rnl. Obs. exc. Hist. See 
quot. 16 1 1 ; also Sc. the office of a 1 mair of fee*. 

1611 Cotgr., Mairerie , a Maiordome; the office, or place 
of a Mayor; also, his iurisdiction, or the precincts thereof. 
*872 Cosmo Innf.s Led. Scot. Legal Antio. ii. 78 We had 
numerous mairdoms or subdivisions of sheriffdoms, and 
several mairs of fee, that is, hereditary mairs. 

Mayordom(e, -domo, obs. ff. Major-domo. 
Mayoress (metres). Forms : 5 meyresse, 
5, 7 mayresse, 6 mayras, mnjoris, maioies, 7 
mai-, majoresse, 8-9 may'ress, 7- mayoress, 
[f. Mayor + -ess. Cf. F. mairesse (now only 
jocular).] The wife of a mayor. 

Also sometimes applied, when a mayor is unmarried or a 
widower, to a lady of his family who fulfils the ceremonial 
duties normally belonging to the mayor’s wife. 

The wife of a Lord Mayor is calleu Lady Mayoress, 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. viii. (1869) 78 What is this? 
Art thou meyresse? 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. (1533) II. 223 
b/2 The kynge .sent vuto the mayresse and her system, 
aidermennes wyfes two hartes and .vi. buckes, wyth a tonne 
of wyne. 1541 Cal. A tic. Rec. Dublin (1889) I. 410 Such 
obp-.obrious words.. spokyn by Maisteras Mayras. 1558 
Reg. St. Georges, Canterb., M’res Agnes May, Majoris, 
buried in the Church. 1587 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. 
(*8831 I. 105 She whose husband.. hath been Mayor of this 
said town., shall take her place, .nearest to M ria Maiores 
for the time being. 1619 Middleton Tri. Love ff Antiq. 
C 3 This king, .sent to the Lady Mnioresse. .2 Harts [etc.]. 
a *637 B. Jonson Underwoods lx. Elegy, The Lady Mayr- 
esse. *702 Land. Gaz. No, 3842/2 She was pleased to 
admit Mrs. Mayoress. .to the Honour of kissing Her Ma- 
jesty’s Hand. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 21 s. v. Westbury 
on Trin, William Cannings . . built an alms-house here, allow- 
ing the mayor of Bristol to put in one of the men, and 
Mrs. mayoress one of the women. 1824 Byron Juan xvu 
xlv. note, The mayoress of a provincial town. 

2 . nonce-use. A \\ oman holding the office of mayor. 
*835 N. Amer. Rev. Sept. 267 When women shall have 
become, .mayoresses and alderwomen. 

t Mayorhood. Obs. In 6 mayrehod. [f. 
Mayor + -hood, j The office of a mayor. 

1586 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 5 This year [40 Ed w. Ill] 
in Januarij Adam Bury was dyschargyd of hys mayrehod. 
Mayorlet (meaulet). rare— 1 . [f. Mayor + 
-LET.] A petty mayor. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. in. iv, The Patriotic Mayor or 
Mayorlet of die Village of Moret tried to detain them. 

Mayorship (me’ujip). [f. Mayor + -ship.] 

1 . The office, position, or dignity of a mayor. 

1485 Rolls of Par It. VI. 357/1 The Offices of Maireshipp 

of Glawdstre in Radmoresland. *544 in E. D. Dunbar 
Docurn. Moray (1895) 67 The service of the foresaid office of 
Mail-ship vseit and wont to Marie Queen of Scotts. 1578 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford J1880) 395 Suche 
parsons as have borne thofficeofMayorshippe. 1611 Cotgr., 
Mairie, a Maiordome, or Maiorship ; the office, or place of 
a Maior, or of a village-Maior. 1801 Ranken Hist. France 
I. 259 Clotaire consented to confirm him for life in his 
mayorship. 

2 . nonce-use. As a mock title : Your Mayorship. 

*8z2 Scott Pirate xxxiv, If it please your noble Mayor- 

ship’s honour and glory. 

IlMayory. Obs. Also 7 -ery, [f. Mayor + -y, 
after F. mairie, Du. meierij . ] The district over 
which a mayor (Dutch or Swiss) has jurisdiction. 

1679 Land. Gaz. No. 1393/3 The French, .are resolved to 
exact the Contributions they demand from the Mayery of 
Bolduc. 1705 Ibid. No. 4146/3 The Enemy’s Parties, .infest 
the Mayory of Boisleduc. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 
322 This republic [Neuchdtel] is divided into four chatel- 
lanies, and 15 mayories. 

Mayple, obs. form of Maple. 

Maypole (mi? 1 -peri), [f. May sbf + Pole j£.] 
1 . A high pole, painted with spiral stripes ol 
different colours and decked with flowers, set up 
on a green or other open space, for the merry- 
makers to dance round on May-day. 

In quot. 1597 applied for the nonce to a barber’s pole. 

*554 in Vicaty's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 176 That no. .per- 
sones . . cause to be . . sett vpp eny rnaner of may e pole . . in any 
opyn streat. 1597 G. Harvey Trimming T. Aasite Wks. 
(Grosart) III. 25 My shoppe in the towne, the teeth that 
hange out of my Windrjwe, my painted may-poole. 164a 
Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 306 He had the whole 
bevieat command whether in morrice or at Maypole. *702 


Lond. Gaz. No. 3783/4 The Wine-Cellar under the Flower- 
de-Luee against the May Pole in the Strand. *863 Chatii- 
bers' Bk. Days I. 572/2 The May Queen.. was placed in 
a sort of bower or arbour near the maypole, there to sit in 
pretty state. 

b, transf. Applied jocularly to a tall object* 
esp. a tall slender man or woman. 

1590 Shahs. Mids. N. m. ii. 296 How low am T, thou 
painted May-pole? *611 Rich Honed. Age (Percy Soc.) 
37 Such monstrous May-powles of hayre. 1648 J. Raymond 
II Merc. Ital. 201 This Place is much frequented by the 
Venetian walking May Poles, I meane the women. 1765 
E. Thompson Meretriciad ted. 6) 33 Maypoles love you 
because you’re wonderous small 1773 Goldsm. She stoops 
to Font). 1. ii. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, frolloping, 
talkative maypole. 1871 Mrs. H. Wood Dene Hollow i, 
He was turned sixty, a lean maypole of a man. 

2. a. The American Aloe, Agave americcna. b. 
The tree Spat he Ha simplex of J amaica ( Treas. Bot . 
1866). 

1750 G. Hughes Barbados 223 The May-Pole ; Lot. Aloe 
Americana muricata. 1769 E. Bancroft A at. Hist. Guiana 
46. 1848 Schom burgh Hist. Barbados 588. 

3. attrib., as maypole dancer, green’, maypole- 
like adj. ; also quasi-adj. = (1) very tall, as may- 
pole figure, freshman ; (2) such as are associated 
with maypole festivities, as maypole face , virtue. 

1610 in 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 57/2 Acting a stage 
play.. upon a Maypole green. 1632 Lithgow Trav. tx. 
406 What a May pole Dauncer, was lohn 12. . .who made the 
Lateran..aplayne Stewes or Brothel house, a 1634 Randolph 
Muses' Looking-glass v. i, Will virtues dance? Ovile, absurd, 
maypole, maid-marian virtue ! 1647-8 Wood Life (O. H. S.) 
1. 140, I am none of those May-pole freshmen, that are tall 
cedars before they come to be planted in the academian. 
garden. 1670 J. Smith Eng. Iniprov. Reviv'd 74 So many 
May-pole-like-Trees. 1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde 
(1814) II. 222 That maypole-like figure. *902 Lowndes 
CampingSk. 85 We soon descried his maypole figure on the 
opposite side against the sky. 

Mayrfe, obs. ff. M ayor, Mere sb. 1 ; Sc.ff.MoRE. 
Mays : see Make Maize. 

Mayse : see Maze, Mease. 

Maysilles, obs. pi. form of Measi.e. 
Mayson-dew(e, etc., obs. forms of Measondhe. 
Mayss, Mayst : see Make v. 1 , May jy.l, Most. 
Mayster, -ir, -ry, etc. : see Master, etc. 

+ Maystrial, a. Obs. rare— 1 . — Magistral. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 126 b, A maystrial baulme of 
unknowne Aucthour. 

Maystries, etc., Mayt, Mayth.: see MaI8- 
trice, Mate, Maugh. 

t HfltF.ytll. Obs., In 1 msigft, 3 Ormin naagjp. 
[OE. mvgtS str. fem.] A family, race, tribe. 

c tooa /Elfric Num, i. 4 paera ime^oa ealdras [Vulg. p> in- 
cipes tribnum\ c izoo Ormin 7678 Hire faderr Fanuasl 
Wass off Assseress ma^pe. 

t Maythe(s. Obs, Forms : a. I masope, 
-epe, -ape, maspa, 5 mawth. /3. 1 msrsepe, 
msespa, 4, 6 mathe, 4, 8 maitlie, 4-7 may the, 

5 mathge (?), 6-7 mayth. [OE. magope wk. 
fem., msegpa wk. masc., of obscure origin ; some 
have suggested connexion with OE. moegeG maiden.] 

1. Stinking Camomile, Anthemis Cotula. Applied 
also to various other composite plants resembling 
this, as Anthemis nobilis, Matricaria Chamomilla , 
M. inodora, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum , Pyre- 
thrum Pat thenium. 

c. 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. *20 Das wyrte pe man camemelon 

6 o3rum naraan masepe nemneS. Ibid. II. 140 pa readan 
masopan. Ibid. 206 Wermod & wildre ma^pan wyrttruman, 
C1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 296/29 Beneoientem, magafte, 
vel camemelon. Ibid. 297/3 Bucstalmnm [read Buoftal- 
muni], hwit mnegeSe. Ibid., Obtalmon, ma^efie. a 1387 
Sinon. Bnrthol. (Anccd. Oxon.) 10/2 Amarusca, maythe. 
Ibid. 16/2 Cocnia. fetida, maythes. 14.. Sloane MS. 5 in 
Promp. J'arv. 321 note, Amarusca calida. Gall, ameroche, 
Ang. maithe. 14 . , Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 563/23 Amarusa, a 
mathge. c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 45/2 Consolida 
media,, .whit-bothel uel seynt Mary maythe. 14.. vn Archie o- 
logia XXX. 410 Mawth. *523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 Dog^e- 
fenell and mathes is bothe one. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
xxx. *86,1 haue Englished it Unsauerie Camomill, foolish 
Mathes, and white Cotula without sauour. 1597 Gerard* 
Herbal Table Eng. Names, Stinking Mayth, that is Maie 
weed. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. Table of Hard Words, 
Maythe, is a weede that growes amongst come, and is 
called of some Hogs-Fennell, 

2. Red Maytheis : l<ed or Purple Camomile, 
Adonis auhtmnalis. 

1548, 1551 [see Maidweed]. *597 Gerarde Herbal n. 
lxxiv. 310 Adonis flower is called in Latine Flos Adonis., 
in English we may call it red Maytbes. 1713 Petiver 
Catal. Ray's Eng. Herbal § v. PI. xxxix. 8 Red Maithes. 
Maythen (m«"i-8’a). Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
4 mapen, 6 maythen, mawthen, 8 maithen, 9 
mathen, -an. [Repr. OE. mtKfie)}an, magopan, 
oblique case and pi. of nmgepa, tnagope'. ste prec. 
Cf. Mather(n.] = prec. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbenv. in Wright Voc. 162 Ameroke 
e gletoner [glossed mathen (maythe) and cloten]. 1524 
Crete Herball cxxxvii, Consolida media. Maythen. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal App., Mawthen is Cotula fetida. *845 
jtrnl. R.Agric. Soc.V, 11.431 The mathen and crow-needles 
grow more thickly. 1883 Hav/psh. Gloss, Mathan. Antht- 
mis Cotula. 

Maythern, variant form of Mathers; 
May-tide : see May vj 12. 
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Mayweed (mFi'wJcl). [For *maythe-weed : see 
Maythk and cf. Maidwked.] = Maythe i. 

1551 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. A. 145 That ground, 
which, .was most to be nobjy adorned with corn, ..now. .re- 
plenished with mayweed, thistles, docks. 1573 Tusser II ns!>. 
(1S78) 112 The May weed doth burn and the thistle doth 
freat. 1597 Gerarw; Herbal 11. ccxlix. 617,1 Cotula ftxtida. 
Maie weede. 2 Cotit la httea. Yellow Maie weede. 1657 
C. Bf.ck Univ. Ckarac. I iv b, Oxe-eye, vid. may weed. 
1672 Josselyn New-Eng, Rarities 86 May-weed, excellent 
for the Mother; some of our English Housewives call it 
Iron Wort. 1758 R. Brown Compl. Farmer (1759) 94 Rub 
the place with wormwood, nettles, may-weed. 1892 Jef- 
feries Toilers of Field 310 The mayweed fringes the arable 
fields with its white rays and yellow centre 
Mazagan (mEezagasa). [Said to be named 
from Mazagan in Morocco, where it grows wild.] 

In full mazagan bean : a small early variety ol 
the broad bean, Faba vulgaris. 

1754 Justice Scots Gardiners Director 190 The Mazagan 
and the early Lisbon are the earliest kinds ; but I prefer the 
Mazagan Bean. 17s? Miller Gant. Diet. (ed. 7) s. v. Ft bn, 
The Mazagan Bean is the first and best Sort of early Beans 
at present known ; these are brought from a Settlement of 
the Portuguese on the Coast of Africa, just without the 
Streights of Gibraltar. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Tract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 425 Sow. — Melons, cucumbers, peas, beans, the 
broad sorts, or tire inazagans, if wanted early. 

Mazame (mazH-m). Also mazama. [a. F. 
mazame (Buffon), a. Mexican mdca/ne (cited in 
the Sp. transl. of Hernandez, 1615)) pi. of niagatl 
deer, mistaken for a sing. 

The U. S. Diets, give the above pronunciation ; the 
original word is (masfi raf).] 

1 . Used as a name for various American species 
of deer ; also applied to the Pronghorn. 

By some recent zoologists. the mod.L. mazama is used as 
the name of a genus including all the American Cervidte. 

1791 Smei.lie tr. Buffon (ed. 3) VII. 31 These roebucks, 
er mazames and temamajames of Mexico. 1890 Century 
Diet., Mazame. 1. The North American pronghorn. 2. 
The pampas-deer of South America. 

2 . The antilopine Rocky Mountain goat, 0 ream- 
nus or Haplocirus montanus. 

Hence the name of ‘The Mazamas’, given to a society of 
mountain-climbers organized on the summit of Mount Hood 
19 July i8}| (Gd. Words Feb. 1901, p. 10 1). 

1852 J. E, Gray Cat at. Specirn. Mammalia Brit. M ns. 
III. 114 Mazama Americana, The Mazame or Spring-buck. 
1871-82 Cassell's .Vat. Hist. I II. 27 The Mazama or Moun- 
tain Goat of California and the Rocky Mountains. 

Mazapane, obs. form of Marchpane. 

Mazar, obs. form of Mazakd si A, Mazer. 
Mazard fmarzard), sbA Also 7 mazerd, 7-9 
mazzard. [app. an alteration of Mazes, by as- 
sociation of the ending with the suffix -ard.] 

+ 1. A mazer; a cup, bowl, drinking vessel. 
Also atlrib. Obs. 

x6ot Fulbecke 1st Ft, Parall. 86 The Bmotians did giue 
..Bacchus his mazard with a cluster of grapes. 1632 Proc. ■ 
Star Chamb. (Camden) 303 In Salisbury they have digged 
up an old Bishop out of his grave and have made a mazzard 
of his scull. 1696 Aubrey Misc. (1857) 213 They.. drank 
good ale in a brown mazard. 

2 . jocular, arch. a. The head. 

1602 Shaics. Ham. v. i. 97 Knockt about the Mazard with 
a Sextons Spade. 1621 Molle Cameras. Liv. Libr. v. 
xiv. 376 Certaine young men, hauing their mazerds well 
heated with drinking. 1624 Midulkton Game at Chess in. 

I. 306 The red hat, fit for the guilty mazzard. 1709 Brit. 
Apollo II. No. 39.3/1 A. .Fellow. .takes me o'er the Ma- 
zard. 1876 Brown'ng Pacchiarotto iv, With fancy he ran 
no hazard : Fact might knock him o’er the mazard. 
b. The face, countenance, ‘phiz’. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 
103 His countenance harmonized with his humour, and 
Christian’s mazard was a constant joke. 1820 Moore Fables 
li. 82 In vain the Court, aware of errors In all the old 
established mazards, Prohibited the use of mirrors, And 
tried to break them at all hazards. 

3 . slang. ( Anglo-Irish .) The ‘head’ of a coin. 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Irish Bulls t29 ' Music 1 ’ says he — 

‘ Skull ! ’ says I —and down they come three brown mazzards. 
Hence t Mazard v. trans,, to knock on the head. 
a 1616 B. Tonson Love Restored, The rogues let a huge 
trap-dore fall o’ my head. If I had not been a spirit, I had 
been mazarded. 

Mazard (mse'zlud), sbfi dial. Forms: 6-7 
mazar, mazer, 7 masaard, 7- maz(z)ard. [Of 
obscure origin : possibly a use of prec,] In the 
s. w. counties, a kind of small black cherry ; in 
some other localities applied to the wild cherry ; 
also atlrib., as mazard cherry. 

1378 Lytk Dodoem vi, 1. 723 The common small Cherries, 
or Mazars. 1379 Langham Card. Health (1633) 136 The 

f umme of the mazer or wilde Cherytree. c 1630 Risdon 
uru. Devon § 322 (1810) 332 A 'fruit, called mazards here, 

, elsewhere black cherries. 1676 Lady Fanshawe Mem. ( 1830) 
70 They have, near this town [Barnstaple], a fruit called a 
massard, jike a cherry, but different in taste. 1782 M. Cut- 
ler in Life, etc. (r888j I. 90 Set out some mazzard cherries 
I brought from Mr. Bakh’s, at Newbury. 2790 Grose 
Prov. Glass, (ed. 2), Mazards, black cherries. Glouc. 1833 
Kingsley Wesiw, Hoi i, ‘Red quarrenders’ and mazard 
cherries. 

Mazare, obs. form of Mazer. 
t Mazarine, sb. 1 Obs. Also 7 mazerine, 8 
massereen, mazareen. [Of obscure history, 
Phillips 1706 mentions a phrase A la mazarine (not given 
by Fr. lexicographers), used to designate a particular mode 
of dressing fowls, and possibly f. ' the name of Cardinal 


Mazarin {died 1662) prime minister of France, or of the 
Duchesse de Mazarin, who died at Chelsea in 1699. Maza- 
rine dish, plate, may peril, be attributive uses of this word.] ; 

a. In early use also mazarine dish, plate : A deep : 
plate, usually of metal, b. (See quot. 1706.) 

1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. n. Wks. (Grosart) III. 451 
What ragousts had here been for you to have furnish'd the 
Mazarines on your table ! 1674 Land, Gas. No. 863/4 Stoln 
..Seven Mazarine Plates, One Mazarine Plate of a smaller 
size, Ten Pottage Plates [etc.]. 1687 Ibid. No. 2237/4 Stolen 1 
. . i3 Plates, 4 deep ones or Mazarines. 1688 Ibid. No, 2315/8 
There has beest lately stolen out of Her Majesty’s Kitchen, a 
Silver Mazarine Dish. 1706 Phillips led. Kersey), Maza- 
rines, a kind of 1 title Dishes to be set in tne middle of a large 
Dish for tlie setting out of ltagoos, or Fricassies ; also a sort 
of small Tarts fill'd with Sweet-meats. 1736 Bailey Housh. 
Diet. 234 Put them on a mazarine and bake them. 1747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xiv. (1796.1 224 When that is done, 
set it into a niassereen, throw sugar all over, and garnish 
with orange. 1773 Land. Citron. 7 Sept. 248/3 Mazareens. 

Mazarine (moezarrn), sbf and a. Also 7 
mazarien, 8 mazerene, mazarene, 7-9 mazarin. 
[Perh. from the name either of Cardinal Mazarin 
or of the Duchesse de Mazarin (see prec.) ; but 
evidence is wanting. (Not in Fr. Diets.)] 

L In full mazarine blue : A deep rich blue. 
x685 Loud. Gas. No. 2150/4 The other [saddle] with Gold, 
Silver, and Silk, of several Colours, upon Mazarine Blue 
Velvet. 1753 Discov. J. Poulter (ed. 2) 16 We sold, .the Ma- 
zerene blue Coat for one Pound. 18x9 Samouelle Entomol. 
Conipend. 381 Mazarine blue moth (Lycceua Cymon). 1879 
J. J. Young Ceram. Art 132 The mazarine blue is similarly 
treated. 

2 . A stuff or a garment of a mazarine blue colour. 

1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3003 .4 The Coach was lined with blue 

Shag or Mazarien. 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide ix. 92 Bring 
my silver'd mazarine, Sweetest gown that e'er was seen. 

b. A London common -councilman ; so called 
from his mazarine blue gown. 

1761 Ann. Reg. 238 Mr. — , who was. .a mazarine .. .It is a 
sort of nick-namegiven tothecommon-councilmen on account 
of their wearing mazarine blue silk gowns upon this occasion 
[Lord Mayor’s day]. 

3. as adj. Of a mazarine blue colour. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1959/4 He hath or. a Nutmeg colored 
Coat, faced with Mazarine Shag at the hands. 1688 Ibid. 
No. 2403/4 A bay Nag. . with a Mazarene Saddle. x856 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt xxxi, Some with the orange-coloured ribbons 
and streamers of the true Tory candidate, some with the 
mazarine of the Whig. 

t Mazarine, v- Obs. In 7 mazzarine. [Prob. 
from the name of the Duchesse de Mazarin : see 
Mazarine jA 1 ] trans. To decorate with lace in 
some particular manner. 

x6g4 Acct.for lace supplied to Q. Mary in Mrs. Pailiser’s 
H ist. Lace (1902) 343 Three yards of lace to mazzarine ye 
pinners at 25 shillings. 

t Mazarine nood. Obs. (See quot. r 708.) 

1689 Shadwell Bury Fair it. i, Millener. What d’ye 
lack, Ladies? fine Mazarine Hoods, Fontanges, Girdles 
[etc.]. _ 1708 Kersey, Mazarine-hood, a hood made after 
a particular fashion, such as was us’d by the Duchess of 
Mazarine. 

Mazaroth, obs. form of Masorite. 
Mazdaism (mte-zdcjiz’m). Also Mazdeism. 
[f. Avestic mazda, the name of the good principle 
(Ahura-mazda, Ormuzd) of ancient Persian theo- 
logy.] The ancient Persian religion as taught in 
the Avesta; Zoroastrianism. 

1871 P. Smith Anc. Hist. East hi. xviii. 384 The Zend- 
avesta claims to be the revelation of Mazdeism. 18B6 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 360 Zarathustric religion (Mazdaism). 

So Mazde’an, -sean a., pertaining to the religion 
of the Avesta; sb. an adherent of this religion. 

1880 Darmestf.ter tr. Zend-Avesta 1. Introd. 42 There 
was a Mazdean literature in existence in those times. x8. . 
J. Milne Relig. Persia in Cycl. Sci. I. 601 The Mazdean’s 
idea of the resurrection glorified man’s body as his eternal 
companion. 

Maze (meiz), sb. Forms : 3-8 mass, 4 masse, 
4- maze. [See Maze z\] 

+ 1 . The maze. (The use of the article is some- 
what difficult to account for, but cf. the similar use 
with names of diseases.) Obs. 

a. Delirium, delusion ; disappointment. 

1297 R.. Glouc. (Rolls) 6585 Wite he sede alle men hat an 
erbe wonieb her pat it nis bote J>e pure mase \B. masse] eni 
kinges poer. £1303 Judas Iscariot 14 in E. E. P, (1862) 
107 pis wyf was wel sore adradj to hire louerd heo tolde 
[her dream] anon 3e, he seide, hit is pe mase. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. hi. 155 Heo ledep pe lawe as hire lusteand loue- 
dayes makep, pe Mase for a Mene mon pau3 he mote euere. 
*377 Ibid, B. Prol, 196 Better is a litel losse pan a longe 
sorwe pe mase amonge vs alle P0U3 we mysse a sebrewe. 

b. Vanity, vain amusement, dissipation. 

1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. 1. 6 Sixt pou pis peple A1 hou bisy 
pei ben aboute pe mase ? 14.. H oiu Goode aryfe 62 in Q. Eliz. 
Acad, 46 Go not as it wer A gase Fro house to house, to 
sake pe mase. 

f 2 . a. A delusive fancy, b. A trick, deception. 

ei374 Chaucer Troylus v. 468 A1 this nas but a mase 
[v.r. maze], c 1386 — Nun's Pr. T. 273 Men dreme al day 
of Owles or of Apes, And of many a maze ther-with-al. 
*412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy v. xxxvii. (r£55>, All was done 
for an ydell mase, 14.. Kyngb,- Hermit 417 in Hazl. E. 
P. P. I. 29 Hopys thou, I wold for a mase Stond in the 
myre there? 

3 . A state of bewilderment. Obs. exc. dial. 

Tn early examples it is uncertain whether a maze or Amaze 
sb. is intended. 

* 43 ° [see Amaze sb. 1]. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 


221 The faire Beatrix. .stood in a maze. 1335 Joye Apol. 

I indale (Arb. ) 48 Orels leue the reder as yt were in hys 
Maze. 1577-87 Holinshed Chi-on. _ 1 1 1. 1139/2 The maze 
was such, that besides his sonne maister Arthur Greie,,not 
a man else did follow him. 1631 Heywood 2nd PC. Fairs 
Maid of West tit. Wks. 1874 11. 374 Six, to the maze Of all 
the rest, were slain. 1653 Gloria 1) Narcissus 274 Admira- 
tion stands at a maze. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ab. § 20 (1900) 
302 At this I was put to an exceeding Maze. 1722 SeweL 
Hist. Quakers (1795) I. tv. 271 That he came to a perfect 
recovery from his having been in a maze seems to appear 
plainly. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 11827) 1-6 
[He| up the street Rade on— in mickle maze I ween, For 
fient ae face was to be seen. 

M b. Used by Scott for: Confusing haze. 

1813 Scott Trirrm. Concl. i, When a pilgrim strays, In 
morning mist or evening maze, Along the mountain lone. 

4 . A structure consisting of a network of winding 
and intercommunicating paths and passages ar- 
ranged in bewildering complexity, so that without 
guidance it is difficult to find one’s way in it; a 
labyrinth ; occas. in plural, the windings of a laby- 
rinth. Also in fig. context. 

Sometimes loosely applied to a structure in which there is 
a single path winding in such a manner that the distance 
from the entrance to the end is enormously greater than it 
would be in a direct line. (So in quot. 1903.) 

£1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2010 Ariadne, The hous is 
krvnkeled two & fro. And hath so queynte weyis for to go 
For it is shapyn as the mase is wrought. 1432-50 tr. Higdcn 
(Rolls) I. 31 1 In that yle is also oon of the iiij. mases [L. de 
quatuor labyriutkis ]. X534 More Comf. agst. Trib. It. 

Wks. 1202/2 They walke round about as it were in a round 
mase. 1577 B. Googk Hercsbach's Hush. 11. (1586) 66 Roses 
growing in Borders, and made in a maze. 1390 Shaks. Midi. 
N. it. i. 99. 1615 Brathwait Strap/ ado (1878) 104 There 
doth grow, A groue of fatal! Elmes, wherein a maze, Orlaby- 
rimh is fram’d. 1762 Falconer Shpv>r.u. 207 Such arduous 
toil sage Daedalus endur’d, In mazes self-invented long im- 
mur’d. 1833 Thirlwall Greece v. I. 133 He vanquished 
the monster of the labyrinth, and retraced its mazes. 1836-9 
Dickens Sic. Boz, Ser eu Dials, The gordian knot was all 
very well in its way : so was the maze of Hampton Court: 
so is the maze at the Beulah Spa. 1903 G. E. J eans Handbk. 
Line. 222 A maze, called Julian's Denver, is cut in the 
grassy brow of the cliff, 
b. Irani fi and fig. 

In i6-i7th c. often in phr. to tread a maze, perhaps with 
allusion to 4 c. 

1342-3 Bhinklow Lament. (1874) 106 Leadynge them in 
an endlesse mase of dyrtye tradicyons and foiyshe cere- 
monyes. 1578 Chr. Prayers 17 To the intent we should not 
wander any longer vp and down in the mazes of this world. 
1356 KeymIS 2nd Coy. Guiana G 4 In the discouerie of 
Guiana, you may read both of Oreliano.. and of Berreo, 
with others that haue trode this maze, and lost them selues 
in seeking to find this countrie. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
it. xi. §_i The trauaile therein taken seemeth to haue ben 
rather in a Maze, then in a way. 1613 Crooke Body of 
Man 15 The Labyrinthaian Mazes and web of the small 
arteries.^ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 42 To lose 
us in this maze of error. 1781 Crabbe Lihraiy 121 Whether 
’tis yours to lead the willing mind Through History’s 
mazes, and the turnings find. 1837 Disraeli I'emtia iv. ii, 
They were lost in a delicious maze of metaphor and music. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 347 Bath was . . a maze of 
orijy four or five hundred houses. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
vi. 74 A tangled maze of bracken and briar. 

e. A winding movement, esp. in a dance. 

2610 Histrio-m. lit. 232 The world doth turn a maze in 
giddy round. 1617 B. Jonsqn Vision of Delight (near end), 
In curious knots and mazes so The Spring at first was 
taught to go. 1704 Tope Windsor For. 122 To plains with 
well-bteath’d beagles we repair, And trace the mazes of the 
circling hare. 1742 Young Nt. Tit. ix. 9 Dancing, with the 
rest, the giddy Maze, Where Disappointment smiles at 
Hope’s Career. 

•f d. ? A mode of plaiting the hair. Obs. 

1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes 16 Their haire not shorne.. close 
to their heads ; nor in quarters, and mases. 

6. allrib ,, as maze-like adj. and adv. ; Maze- 
Monday dial. (Cornw.), the M onday after pay-day 
at a mine (cf. Mazed Monday , Mazed ppl. a.) 
(E. D. D.) ; + Maze- Sunday dial. (Devon), some 
particular Sunday set apart for feasting. 

*59 8 Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. iv. Cohtmnes 749 The 
Maze-like Mean that turns and wends so fair. 1700 T. 
Brown Acc. Journ. Exon Wks. 1709 III. 103. I arrived 
at Exon.. .The next Day being Sunday, call’d by the Natives 
of this Country Maze-Sunday, (and indeed not without some 
Reason, for the People look'd as if they were Gallied) I was 
waked by [etc.]. 1889 Pater G. de L at our (1896) 35 Its 
maze-like crypt, centering in the shrine of the sibylline 
Notre-Dame. 1904 Westm. Gaz. 15 Mar. 1/3, I looked 
down on to rows of clipped, regular, hornbeam hedges, with 
grass paths between them, maze-like. 

Maze (.m/kt), v. Forms: 3-6 mase, 5 mayze, 
6 mayse, 4- maze. [The vb. and the related 
Maze sb. appear before 1300; OE. may have had 
*masian vb. or * vices, *mase sb.; a compound 
amasod ( = Amazed) occurs once in the alliterative 
phrase ‘amasod and amarod’ {Be Domes Dcepe 
125, whence quoted by Wulfgtan Horn. 137). 

Possible cognates are Norw. dial, mas exhausting labour, 
annoying pertinacity, whim, fancy, idle chatter ; masa to be 
busy, toil, to pester, worry, to chatter, passive to fall into a 
doze; Sw. mas sluggard, masa to crawl, walk lazily, refl, 
to bask, sun oneself] 

1 . trans. To stupefy, daze ; to put out of one’s 
wits; f to craze, infatuate. Chiefly in passive. 
Now arch, and dial. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxvii[i], 71 [65] And wakened _es 
lauerd als slepand, Als mased [Vulg. crapnlatus ] of wine 
mightarid. c *374 Chaucer A net. <j- Arc. 322, 1 am so mased 


MAZED. 

jjat I deye, Arcyte bathe home aweye he keye Of all my 
worlds, and my goode Aventure ! c 1386 — ■ Man of Law's 
T, 428 She seyde, she was so mazed in the see That she 
forgat hir mynde, by hir trouthe. a 1400 Cursor M. 27891 
(Cott. Gatba) Dronkinhede. .mase a man. .bod for to speke 
and do foly ; .. so es his minde mased and mad. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 13280 Foils, .pat heron the melody [of the 
Sirens], so mekill are masit m hert, Lettyn sallis doun slyde, 
& in slym fallyn. c 1425 [see Map vf. ' 1530 Palsgr. 633.2 
You mased the boye so sore with beatyng that he coulde nat 
speake a worde. 1563 B. Googr Sana. (Arb.) 88 Gorgon .. 
Who with her Beautte mazed men, and nowe doth raygne 
in Hell. 1591 Troub. Raigne K. John u. (1611) 79, 1 am 
mad indeed, My heart is maz’d, my sences all foredone. 
1610 B. Jonson Alch. v. v, Finding This tumult 'bout my 
dure (to tell you true) It somewhat maz’d me. 1658 Manton 
Exp, Jude 16 Wks. 1871 V. 318 This is the devil’s device, 
first to maze people, as birds are with a light and a bell in the 
night, and then to drive them into the net. 1716 B. Church 
Hist. Philip's War (1865) 1. 21 The Pilot yet sat his Horse, 
tho’ so maz'd with the Shot, as not to have sense to guide 
him. vjz$ Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Milk, Neither should 
the Milk-maid . . affright the Cow or maze her. 1820 ScoTr 
Abbot xix, ‘ The lad is mazed 1 ’ said the falconer to himself. 
1855 A. Manning O. Chelsea Bun-house xiv. 232 My head 
was mazed with my journey, 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's 
L. III. too, If I could but think; but it’s my head as is 
aching so ; doctor, I wish yo’d go, for I need being alone, 
I’m so mazed. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. tv. 295 Then 
said the King, ‘ The man is mazed with fear ’. 

+ 2. intr. To be stupefied or delirious ; to wander 
in mind. 05 s. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 438 A fers feintise folwes me oft,. . 
Jiat 1 mase al marred for motirnyng nei3h hondes. ^1386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 1143 ‘Ye maze, maze, goode sire ’, quod 
she. S1568 Ascham Sckolem. n. (Arb.) 159 All men may 
stand still to mase and muse vpon it. 

3 . trans. To bewilder, perplex, confuse. Often 
with some notion of a figurative maze or labyrinth. 

1482 Caxton Trtrnisa's Higden 1. xxx. 40 b, Who that goolh 
hi to that hows [a labyrinth] & wolde coineoutagayn..shal 
be so mased that out can he not goo. a 1500 A ssemb. Ladies 
38 Other ther were, so masedin her mind, Al wayes [of a maze] 
were good for hem, bothe eest and west. 1768 Johnson fr/f 
Shaks. Wks. IX. 245 He who has mazed his imagination in 
following the phantoms which other writers raise up before 
him, may here be cured of his delirious ecstacies. 1868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. Pref., The historian who is ignorant 
of the interpretations of political economy is constantly 
mazed in a medley of unconnected and unintelligible facts. 

rejl. 1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 73 Wee maze 
our selues sometimes in following Schoolemen. 

4 . intr. To move in a mazy track, + Also to 
maze it. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. iii. 86 Like as mouhen Lead 
being poured forth Upon a levell plat of sand or earth, In 
many fashions mazeth to and fro. 1756 Langhorne Poems 
(1760) 44 Thus silver Wharf. .Still, melancholy-mazing.seenis 
to mourn. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qital. II. 12 Walter 
led his. .patron though this field and that field .till, having 
mazed it and circled it for., three hours, he finally conducted 
the serjeant to the very gate at which he had first entered. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xix. i. (*872) VIII. toS They struck 
their tents every where,.. and only went mazing hither and 
thither. 

f b. trans. To involve in a maze or in intricate 
windings; to form mazes upon. Obs. 

x6o5 Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. iv. 1. Trophcis 1003 Mean- 
der-like. .Thou run’st to meet thy self ’s pure streams behind 
thee Mazing the Meads vvher thou dost turn & wind thee. 
1634 Whitlock Zootomia To Author A iv, Some maze their 
Thoughts in Labyrinths, and thus Invoke no Reader, hut an 
Oedipus. 

Mize, obs. form of Maize; var. Mease. 
Mazed (m<?tzd), ppl. a. [f. Maze v. + -edL] 
In senses of the verb; Stupefied, dazed, crazed; 
bewildered, confused; -f- terrified. 

Mazed Monday (dial. Cornw.) : [a) — Maze- Monday (Maze 
sb. 5) ; (/') the Monday before Christmas (E.D.D.). 

c 1350 Will. Paierne 884 So witerly was fat word wounde 
to hert, j>at he ferd as a mased man an marred nei} honde. 
1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 71b, They, .walked up & 
downe in _y° countre lyke mased bee-aes. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. v. viii. 38 Like mazed deare. .they flew. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII , n. iv. 185 Many maz’d considerings, did throng 
And prest in with this Caucion. 1735 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
II. 342,1 said ‘To be sure it is some mazed man’. 1830 
Mrs. Bray Fits of F. iii. (1884) 28 He had very much the 
appearance of what the country people here call a mazed 
man. 1836 Keble in Lyra A post. (1849! 222 The voice in- 
effable Wakening your mazed thoughts with an Almighty 
spell. 

Hence + Ma’zedly adv., f Ma'zedness. 
c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1003 She ferde as she had stert 
out of a sleepe, Til she out of hire mazednesse abreyde. 
14. . Hoccleve Min. Poems (1892)44 Syn my spirit nat dar 
putte vp his bille, . . But in his mazidnesse abydith stille. 
133° Palsgr. 243/2 Masydnesse, musardie , desuere, effroy. 
Mazeful (m<Trzful), a. Obs. exc. arch. [f. 
Maze sb. + -ful.] Bewildering, confounding. 

1595 Spenser Epithal. 190 And stand astonisht lyke to 
those which red Medusaes mazeful hed. 1897 F. Thompson 
Few Poems 3 It was a mazeful wonder. 

Mazels, obs. pi. of Measle sb. 

Mazelyn, variant of Maselin Obs., a mazer. 
Mazemeut (m^i’zment). Also 6 masement. 
[f. Maze v. + -went.] Stupor ; a state of stupor 
or trance. Also = Amazement. 

, c 1380 Monday View Sundry Examples ( Shaks. Soc. 
1851) 97 Call to mind the greevous and suddain Earthquake 
..which caused such a mazernent through the whole Citie. 
1598 Tofte A Iba (1S80) 72 Though that it he such As euery 
eye with masement it doth fill. 1727 Bailey voi. It, Maze- 
meat, amazement. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister 167 
Just wait till I get near you, and We’ll see if I can’t find 
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another mazernent for you. 1901 Kipling Kim xi. 264 A 
very few white people, but many Asiatics, can throw them- 
selves into a mazernent as it were by repeating their own 
names over and over again to themselves. 

Mazer {mE-zdi),sb. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 3- 
mazer, 4-9 maser. Also 2-3 mazere, 4 mazre, 

4- 5 maseer(e, 5 mausure, masour, masowyr, 

5- 6 masar, masere, 6 meyser, mas(s)or, masser, 
masure, mazur, mazare, 6-7 mazor, mazar. 
[a. OF. masere, masre ( masdre , rnadre , whence F. 
madrd veined, variegated) used in senses 1 and 2 ; 
of Teut. origin : cf. OHG. masar excrescence on a 
tree (glossing L. tuber, nodus), MHG. maser ex- 
crescence on a tree, maple, drinking cup, mod.G. 
maser markings in wood ; MDu. maeser maple ; 
ON. mpsur-r maple ( :-*masur-oz ). 

The Teut. root * mas-, *m£s-, expressing the notion of 
‘spot’ or ‘excrescence’, is found also in OHG. mcisa 
(MHG. mase) cicatrix, spot on the body, early mod.Du. 
mase, maese spot, mesh (Du. maos mesh, niaashout maple- 
wood) ; Norw. dial, masa to grain, paint in imitation of the 
grain of wood ; and the words cited s.v. Measle. 

The Welsh vtasarn maple, sycamore, is certainly from 
English, though the evidence of the use of mazer in this 
sense in Eng. is somewhat scanty.] 

1 . A hard wood (? properly maple; but cf. quot. 
CI500 in b) used as a material for drinking cups. 

c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De caliz [is] of tin ; and hire 
[the priest’s concubine’s] nap of mazere. 1419 Will of Mown- 
ford (Somerset Ho. i, Ciphum de mazer legatum cum ar- 
gento. 1593-1656 Rites <5- Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees 1903) 80 
The goodly Cup called S l Beetles Bowl, the outside whereof 
was of black Mazer. 

t b. The tree yielding this wood. Ohs. rare. 

14.. Metr. Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 629 [In list of trees] 
Iuniparus, labruscaqne , mirra, jenupyrire wyld vyne ma- 
sere. 1483 Caih. Angl. 229/2 A Maser, cantarus, murra ; 
vntrreus ; murpis (A. iwer’ms) A rbor cst. c 1500 in Turner 
Dom. Archil. 1. 144 note. Take many rype walenottes and 
water hem a while, and put hem in a moiste pytt, and hile 
hem, and ther slialhe grawe therof a grett stoke that we calle 
masere. 1547 Salesbuky Welsh Diet., Masarn , Masar. 

2 . A bowl, drinking-cup, or goblet without a 
foot, originally made of ' mazer 5 wood, often richly 
carved or ornamented and mounted with silver and 
gold or other metal. Often applied to bowls 
entirely of metal or other material. 

1311 in Archceol. (1887) L. 1. 176, j mazer cum pede ar- 
genteo. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace 1 Rolls) 11418 He 
gaf. . Somme masers of riche pris. 1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 
46 Also .i. bord mausure with a bond of seiner. 1424 Ibid. 
56, I wull he haue my maser of a vine 1 ate. 1530 Burgh 
Fee. Edinb. (1871) II. 39 A masser of siluer ourgilt. 1333 
W. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. ix. 193 Of the Skulles of 
the heades thus slaine, thei [Scithians] make masures to 
drincke in. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 26 A mazer 
ywrought of the Maple warre. 1643 Evelyn Diary 25 Jan., 
They shew’d us. .mazers of beaten and solid gold set with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 1697DKYDEN Virgil (17 21) 
I. Ded. 13 One of his Shepherds describes a Bowl, or Mazer, 
curiously carved. i8r4 Scorr Ld. of Isles v. xxxiv, ‘ Bring 
here ’, he said, ‘ the mazers four 1 . 1831 D. Wilson Preh. 
A nn. (1863) 1 1, iv. ix. 488 The royal Mazer, or convivial bowl. 
fig. 1639 Z. Boyd Last Battel 1 1123 Take now the Cuppe 
of Saluation, the great Mazer of his vnercie. 

+ 3 . The head ; = Mazaiid sb . 1 2. Obs. 

1381 J. Bell It addon’s A nsw. Osor. 77 b, Being imagined 
in your own braynsieke mazer, a 1632 Brome Love sick 
Court iv. iii, So wilt thou whilst thou caust lift thy bottle To 
that old Mazer. 

b. transf. A helmet. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bart as 1. iv. 614 Hardy Laslius . . AH in 
gilt armour, on his glistring Mazor Astately plume, of Orange 
mixt with Azur. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.', f mazer-band, the silver 
binding of a mazer; mazer bowl, cup, -dish. = 
2; f mazer tree = 1 b ; mazer wood, — sense r. 

1441 in A rchxol. (1887) L. 1. 187 Unum'*niaserband. 1562-3 
Ibid. 193 A “ma^ar bole w th a border of sylver and gilt abowt 
ytt. 1390 Spenser F. Q. it. xii. 49. 1686-7 Aubrey Rem. 

Genii/ism <V Judaism (1881) 33 A Mazar-bowle of maple 
(Gossips bowle) full of beer. 1434 E. E. Wills ( 1882) 101 A 
litil Glaser coppe. 1636 Tradescant Mas. Tradesc. 52 
“Mazer dishes. ? c 1475 Syr. Lowe Degre 68g She., closed 
hyin in a “niaser-tre. 1595 Duncan App. Etymol. (E.D.S.) 66 
Acer, the maser tree. 163S Tradescant Mus. Tradesc. 44 
The plyable ‘Mazer wood, being warmed in water will wo. 1c 
to any form. 

Hence f Mazer v. trans., — Maz.vrd v. 

1396 Nashe Saffron-Walden V4 He terrefies mee with 
insulting 1 hee was Tom Bunvels the Fencers Scholler, and 
that he will squeaze and mazer me whensoeuer he met me'. 

Mazer, Mazerd, obs. ff. Mazakd sb. - and sb . 1 
Mazarine, obs. form of Mazaiiine sbf 
Mazey, Mazi, variants of Mazy a. and sb. 
Mazil, obs. form of Measle. 

Mazily (m^'zili), adv. [f. Mazy a. + -it 2 .] 
In a mazy manner. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 272 pe bimnsede Isboset, lo ! hwu he 
dude maseiiche [MS. T. masedlichej. 1839 Bailey Festus 
xviii. (1852) 226 While six sister goddesses mazily tread The 
bright fields of air. 1835 S. Brooks Aspen Crt. I. x. 144 
Those mazily cut Valentines one sees in windows. 1864 
Tennyson Milton, The hrooks of Eden mazily murmuring. 

Mazin.es s (mJt’zlnes). [f. Mazy a. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being mazy. 

1847 in Webster. 1857 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. If Art 
(1862) 43s This peculiar feature, .gives to Indian mythology 
a haziness and maziness which set arrangement and strict 
definition at defiance. 


MAZY. 

Ma’zing, vbl. sb. [f. Maze v. + -ing T] The 
action of causing amazement, astonishment. 

1600 S. Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 39 Sweeping they 
came, and seemd to brush the ground, Their tipto-tripping 
pace bred double mazing, Their ratling silkesmy sences did 
confound. 

Mazing 1 (m^i-zir)), Ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 
Causing confusion, bewilderment, or perplexity. 

c X449 Pecock Repr. 11. xiv. 230 He schal fui ofte hi niasing 
studie be ful idil, whanne he my3te he weel and fruytfulli 
occupied. 1356 J. FI mywood Spider ,5- F. lviii. 30 This ant 
. .Hath cast manic masing mists before your iyse. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat. lion. vi. v. 132 Clewes, to guide us out of 
these mazing Labyrinths. 1833 Philol. Museum II. 442 
The mazing and dazzling power of a rich system of har- 
monies. 

Mazo- (m^t-z d), used as comb, form of mod.L, 
maza placenta, a. Gr. pd(a cake. || Mazocaeo- 
thesis (mrhzJkBekflAis) [Gr. /reuedr bad + 0 etns 
a placing], malposition of the placenta ; hence 
hi a:zocacoth.e‘tic a. || M azolysis (mcfiz^lisis) 
[Gr. Lvcns a loosing], the separation or detach- 
ment of the placenta; hence Mazolytic a. 

|| Mazopathia (mFtztfpce’jjia.) [Gr. ttu0os suffering, 
feeling : see -pathy] , a disease of, or originating 
from, the placenta; hence Eiazopa'tMc a. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

II Mazodynia (mHzddai-nia). Med. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. /zaf-ilr breast + 6 r n)r 7? pain.] =Mastodynia. 

1830 Birkett Dis. Breast 18 The severe neuralgic affec- 
tion comprehended under the term mazodynia. 

t MazoTogy. [f. Gr. I breast + -logy. 
Cf. Mastology.] Brewster’s substitute for Mam- 
malogy. 

1807-29 Edinb. Encvcl. XIII. 393/1 Mazo logy. .Is that 
branch of zoology which treats of the class of mammiferous 
animals. 1828-32 Webster, Mazo logy , . . the doctrine or 
history of mammiferous animals. 

lienceMazolo-gficala.= Mammalogical; Mazo - - 
log-ist = Mammalogist. 

1807-29 Edinb. Encycl. XIII. 393/2 The two most eminent 
mazologists of antiquity are Aristotle and Pliny. 1828-32 
Webster, Mazologiial, . . Mazologist. 

Mazor, obs. lorm of Mazer. 

Mazorete, -etieal, obs. ff. Masouete, -etical. 
Mazouelle. Antiq. ~ Masuel. 

1837 A rchteol. Jrnl. XI V. 281 A German mazouelle of steel 
Muzoun, obs. form of Mason rd. 1 
DVTazourca, -ka, obs. forms of Mazurka. 
Mazuca, Mazur : see Masooka, Mazer. 
Mazurka (mazuuka, mazuouka). Also 9 mi- 

zurko, mazourea, mazotirka. [a. Polish ma- 
zierhavtomnn of the Polish province Mazovia. In Fr. 
masurka, mazurka, -ourka, - urke , Ger. inasurkad\ 

1 . A lively Polish dance resembling the polka; 
the music is in triple time. 

1818 T. Crhevev in Sir H. Maxwell Papers etc. 11904) I, 
283 My delight was to see the Mizurko danced by Madame 
Suwarrow and her brother the Prince Naviskin. 1831 Society 
I. 306 A large party had assembled there, .to practice the 
Mazourea. 1842 Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. 116 He is at 
all the parties perpetually, and perpetually dancing the 
mazurka. 1883 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman x. The 
after-supper-dance is wiled the White-Mazurka, because it is 
kept up till the daylight is broad and clear. 

2 . A piece of music intended to accompany this 
dance, or composed in its rhythm. 

1834 Thackeray Newcomes xxviii, The Austrian brass 
band . . plays the most delightful mazurkas and waltzes. 
Mazy (m<F*-zi), a. 1'orms: 6 maey, 6-7 mazie, 
7 mazi, 7, 9 mozey, 7- mazy, [f. Maze sb. + -yb] 

1 . Resembling or of the nature of a maze ; full 
of windings and turnings. 

1379 Spenser Sheph. C'al.t>ec. 25, 1 wont toraungeamydde 
the mazie thickette. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 1 L Eden 
310 Not treading Sin’s false mazy measures. i6is_Crooke 
Body of Man 465 A mazey laberynth of small vc-ines and 
arteries. 1667 Milton F. L. ix. i6i, I. .prie In every Bush 
and Brake, where hap may finde The serpent sleeping, in 
whose mazie foulds To hide me. 1714 Pope Rape of Lock 
n. 139 Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 1728 — 
Dune. 1. 68 Pleas’d with the madness .of the mazy dance. 
1797 Coleridge Kidila Khan 25 Five miles meandering with 
a mazy motion, .the sacred river ran. 1844 Hood Haunted 
Ho. xxxiii, The cobweb hung across in mazy tangle. 1888 
Bryce Aiucr. Commit'. (1890) II. lxi. 434 It is hard to ketp 
one’s head through this mazy whirl of offices, elections [etc.]. 

b. Moving in a maze-like course. 

1723 Pope Odyss. xvn. 355 With him the youth pursu’d the 
goat or fawn, Or trued the mazy leveret o’er the lawn. 

c. as sb. jocular. Short for ‘the mazy dance’. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 1 vi. In remembrance of her with 

whom 1 shall never again thread the windings of the mazy. 

2 . spec, in Min. Having convoluted markings. 
1811 Pinkerton Petral. 1. 465 Mazy alabastrite, of a deep 

brown, with lighter veins. 

3 . Giddy, dizzy, confused in the head. dial. 
ci5xo Songs (MS. Royal, App. 58) in Anglia XII. 268 My 

hed is all macy and meruelowsly clothe werke. c 1746 Col- 
lier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 43 Sum- 
lieaw it made meh meazy. 1896 Daily Hews 5 Sept. 2/4 
Deceased seemed to have accidentally fallen in [the water], 
robably during a 1 mazy bout ’, she being subject to severe 
ead aches. 

4 . Comb. 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 576 Oh pour The mazy-running 
soul of melody Into my varied verse. 
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MEAD. 


M.B. 

Mazzard, Mazzarine: see Mazabd, Ma- 
zarine v . 

M.B. (em bf). [Abbreviation of * Mark of the 
Beast' (see Mark sb. 1 1 1 e, Beast sb. 7), used 
with jocular allusion to the popular view that this 
garment was a badge of ‘ Popery ’.] M.B. waist- 
coat : a kind of waistcoat with no opening in front, 
worn by Anglican clergymen (originally, C1840, 
only by adherents of the Tractarian party, but 
afterwards by many belonging to other schools). 

1853 Conybeare in j Sdinb. Rev. Oct. 315 Who does not 
recognise. .the stiff and tie-less neckcloth, the M.B. coat 
and cassock waistcoat [etc.]. 1874 [see Maric sb. 1 it c]. 1876 
Mrs. Ouphant Phtsbe Jim. xvi. 11877) 114 He smiled supe- 
rior at the folly which stigmatised an M.B. waistcoat. 

M.B. , abbreviation of L. Medicine Baccalaureus 
bachelor of medicine : see B (the letter) III. 1. 
M.D. Abbreviation of Latin Medicinm Doctor 
doctor of medicine : see D (the letter) III. 3. 
Often used colloq. (pronounced em di") for: One 
holding the degree of M.D., a physician. 

1755 in Johnson. 1766 Reid Let. Wks. I. 47/1, I think 
our surgeons eclipse our M.D’s. x 883 Mapleson Mem. 
(ed, 2) I, 209 She gave bonds for her appearance when called 
upon, In order to save her trunks from seizure, which the 
M.D. had threatened. 

Me (nu, rnz, m2), pers. pron., 1st pers. sing., 
acc. and dat. Forms: 1- mo; also 1 face.) naec, 
Northumb. mech., meh, 3-4 mi, 4-7 mse, 8-9 
dial, (unstressed) rua. [The OIL m? accus. re- 
presents, like OFris. mi, 03 . mi, me (Du. mi/), 
L. me, Gr. i pt, pe, O Irish me (mod. Irish mi), 
Welsh mi, the bare stem, OAryan *eme-, *me-, 
from which in all the Indogermanic langs. the 
oblique cases of the pronoun of the 1 st pet’ 3 . sing, 
are formed. OE. had also a form mec (which did 
not survive into MIL), corresp. to OFris. mich, 
OS. mik (MDu. mik), OHG. mill (MHG., morl.G. 
mich), ON. mik (Sw., Da. inig), Goth, mik Pre- 
Teut. *mege ( = Gr. epeye), in which a limiting 
particle *ge ( - Gr. ye, ‘ at least ’) is added to the 
simple accus. The OE. me dative corresponds to 
OFris. mi, mir, 03 . mi (MDu. mt, mod. Du. mi/), 
OHG., mod.G. mir, ON. mir, Goth, miz Pre- 
Teut. *mes ; the final s , which is the sign of the 
1 , dative also in the Teut. pronouns of the 2nd pers. 

sing., has not been explained with certainty, but 
Brugmann has suggested that it may have arisen 
from the analogy of the Pre-Teut. *nes (Skr. nas), 
the stem of the 1st pers. plural, which was used 
uninflected as a dative, and of which Teut. *uns 
(Eng. Us) is an ablaut-variant.] 

X. The accusative and dative form of the pro- 
I noun of the first person /. 

1 . Accusative, as direct object. 

Beovtulf 447 gif mec deaf) niiueS. rggo Limits/. Gosfi. 

Matt. x. 32 Eghuelc, .seS’e ^e-ondeias meh [c 975 Rus/tw. 
mec, c 1000 A ys. Gosp. me) before monuum. a 1250 Owl 4 
Night. 160 Ich wiste wel hat pou me misradde.st. 136a 
Langl P, PL A. vu. 88 He is holden, Ich hope to haue me 
in Muynde. *470-83 Malory Arthur vu. xxxii. 264 Spare 
me not tomorne when I haue restyd me. 153s Fisher IVks. 
(E.E. T. S.) t. 382 He wil not forsake me nor suffer mee to 
nerish. x6ix Bible Ruth i. 20 Call me not Naomi, call mee 
Mu rah. *762 Bickerstapf Love in Village 1. x. (1765) 20 
Well, my lad, are you willing to serve the king? Country- 
man, Why, can you li-.t mi? 183a Tennyson Qi.no ne 38 
Hear me, for I will speak. 

2 . Dative, a. As indirect obj. ; also (now rare 
exc. arch.) in dependence on certain impers. vbs. 
(cf. Meseems, Muthinks, Listw.1), adjs.,andadvs. 

Beowulf 2155 Me 5 is hildesceorp HrorSgar sealde. <21*75 
Lamb. Horn. 113 Her is min child he me is swiSe leof. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3611 par-efter now mi Ianges sare. 1390 
Gower Con/. I, 43 So hard me was that iike throwe That 
[etc ]. c 1440 York Myst. viii, 15 Me repentys and rewys 
for-hi. *333 More Debe/l. Salem Wks. 1024/1 Me nedeth 
neuer to loke more for that matter. 1654-66 Earl Orrery 
Pay-then, (1676) 343 Those strange Accidents which had 
arrived me. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes if Qua!. 395 The 
quantity presented me was less inconsiderable. 1898 Rider 
Haggard Dr. Theme 21 Will you lend it me? 

b. As dat. of interest {—for me), chiefly in 
commands arch. 

: c 930 Limits/, Go/. John xiii. 8 Ne Suoas Su me [Vulg. 
tt/ihi] foet, c *385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 46 In myn bed there 
dawith me no day That I ne am vp. 14.. Tundale’s Vis. 
87 Loke me my sparthe, where ever it stonde. 1603 Smaks. 
MMs./crr M. 11, i. 121 Coine me to what was done to her, 
*7* a Addison Sped. No. 488 N A large Family of Daugh- 
ters have drawn me up a very handsome Remonstrance. 
*763 Sterne 7 V. Shandy VII. xliii, Tie me up this tress 
instantly, *849 M. Arnold Sick King in Bokhara 45 Prick 
me the fellow from the path 1 

c, Used expletively in passages of a narrative 
character. (The so-called ethical dative.) arch. 

Formerly often in vulgar or colloq. phrases (now obs.) such 
as "then says me I ‘what did me I but’, etc. 

13,. Gatv. 4 Gr. Knt. 1905 pay fel on tiym alle, & woried 
me pis wyly wyth a wroth noyse. 1333 Goodly Primer, 
Passion iv, But Peter., cometh me back again unto the 
fire, c 1500 Robyn Hade nr. st, too (Child) Here be the best 
coresed hors That euer yet sawe I me. *396 Shaks. Merck. 
V. i. iii. 83 The skilful! shepbeard pil’d me certaine wands. 
*697 Vanbrugh AEsop 1. 11. 1 I'se get our wife Joan to be 


the queen’s chambermaid ; and then— crack says me I ! 
and forget all my acquaintance. *724 bwiFT Prometh, 
Wks. 1755 III. 11. 151 Prometheus once this chain [of gold] 
purloin’d, Then whips me on a chain of brass. 1820 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Ox/, in Vac., With great exactitude of purpose 
he enters me his name in the book. 

3 . Governed by a preposition. 

C950 Lindisf. Gasp. John vi. 35 SeSe jjelefes on mech 
[Rus/ew. mec]. cisooDhmin 237 puss hafejjp Drihhtin don 
wipjj me. <11250 Owl 4 Night. 367 pu lie.t on me hit is 
isene. c 1375 Canticum de Crcatione 1 1 in Horstm. A lieugl. 
Leg. (1878) 124/1 j>e rode treo pat god on deyde for gow & 
meo. 1470-83 Malorv Arthur vm. xxiii. 307, 1 pray to 
god that he neuer be.. shamed for me. 1616 B. Jonson 
Forest ix. Drink to me, onely, with thine eyes. _ 1642 
Chas. I Lp. Wks. 1662 I. 401 You see that My Magazine is 
going to be taken from Me. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 79 1-2 
The Writer will do what she pleases for all me. 1816 J. Wil- 
son City 0/ Plague 1. i. 101 A voice comes to me from its 
silent towers. 

4 . Qualified by an adj. 

<11386 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 179b, Yntil you came, 
after so many victories to make a conquest of poore me. 
1608 Shaks. Per. 1. iv. 69 To make a conquest of vnhappie 
mee, 1646 Crashaw Poems 1414 And full of nothing else 
but empty me. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. x, As for poor 
little me, , . I was sent to the foundling hospital. 

5 . Reflexive ( = myself, to or for myself). Now 
chiefly arch, and poet . 

a 1000 Juliana 452 (Gr.) pasr ic swipe me pyslicre ter prase 
ne sewende. a 1200 Moral Ode 6 penne ich me bi-penche 
wel sare ich me ad rede. <11225 Leg. Kath. 480 Ich.. toe 
me him to lauerd. C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. t 23s, I pur- 
posed fermely to shryue me. c 1570 Pride 4 LmvL 11841) 
6i Thinking to me they meant to gone us by. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. Pref. f, I provided me a Tube of Brass. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. it. i, Melhought I found me by a murm’rmg 
Brook, 1819 Keats La Belle Dame 44 And I awoke, and 
found rae here. 1859 Tennyson Marr. Geraint 281 Where 
can I get me harbourage for the night? 1867 Macfai.ren 
Harmony vi. (1876) 209, I must content me with the bare 
statement, 

6 . For the nominative, a. Chiefly predicative ; 
as subject now only dial, and vulgar. 

In uneducated speech commonly used where the pron. 
forms with another pron. or a sb. the subject of a plural verb. 

a *500 in Arnolds Chron. ( 1 81 x 1 108 Be it knowen to al men 
by theis presentis me, T. H. of Oxenford glouar, ordeyne 
[etc.]. 1519 in Charters, etc. Peebles 11872 49 Be it kennit 
tyll all men be thir present letteres, me James Baroune .. 
grant is me to haif rasawit [etc.]. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. 

iii. 25 Oh, the dogge is me, and I am my selfe. 1733 Swift 
A pal. Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 209 To dine with her ! and come at 
three ! Impossible ! it can’t be me. 1738 Goi.dsm. Mem. 
7V<ff.(i895) I. 201 There was left surviving only me. 1865 
Dickf.ns Mat. Fr. 1. viii, Me and Mrs, Boffin stood the poor 
girl’s friend. i 833 Besant Chiidr. Gibcnn it. xxvii, We’re 
an easy-guing lot, me and my friends. 1893 [see PIim 3]. 

b. After as, than. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. m. iii. 14 Is she as talt as me? 
1748 Richardson Clarissa 1 . x. 58, I am fitter for this world 
than you, you for the next than me, 1804 Byron Let. 
2 Nov., Lord Delawarr is considerably younger than me. 

-p c. In the absolute participial construction. Obs. 
ex 450 tr. De Imitations in. v. 69 These folke, me beyng 
displesed [L. me eh adversante], ofte tymes fallen into gret 
temptacions. 1671 Milton Samson 463 Dagon hath pre- 
sum'd, Me overthrown, to enter iists with God. 

7 . In various exclamatory uses, without definite 
syntactical relation to the context. 

a. In interjectional phrases, as Ah me t Ay me! 

0 met Dear me! f Fore me! \ God’s me! etc. 

See also Body sb. 4, God sb. 8 b. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 66 Ay me vnhappie. 1591- 
1860 [-.ee Ay 2]. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. i, Gods a’ me 1 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 124 What then? Fore me, this Fellow 
speakes. 1610 [see O 2]. 1632 Rowley Worn, never next 

iv, 59 Rob. O me my shame ! I know that voyce full well. 
Ibid. 60 O me, mine Vncle sees me! 179810 Spirit Pub. 
Jrnh. (1799) H. ai6 Dear me ! O la ! Good me ! 1819 
Keats St. Agnes xii, Alas me 1 flit ! Flit like a ghost away. 

b. In imitation of Latin uses (e.g. me miserumi). 
1667 Milton P. L. h. 73 Me miserable ! which way shall 

1 file Infinite wrauth, and infinite despaire? 1889 Browning 
Pope 4 Net iii, ' Unworthy me ! ’ he sighs : ‘ From fisher’s 
drudge to Church s prince— it is indeed a rise ’. 

c. Insurprised interrogation = ‘ Doyou mean me?’ 
1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. 1. iii. 44 And get you from our Court. 

Ros. Me Vncle. Dnk. You Cosen. 1760 Foorit Minor m. 
(1767)72 What says your father! Sir Will. Me! Oh, I’ll 
shew you in an instant. *782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. vii, 
Then, turning to Miss Larolles, ‘Don’t you dance?’ he 
said. ‘ Me ? ’ cried she, embarrassed, ‘ yes, I believe so.’ 

d. . Vulgarly, and me ... — ‘ especially con- 
sidering that I am . . . ’. 

Cf. the similar use of /, as in Burns Banks o’ Doon, And 
I sae wt-ary, fu’ o' care. 

181a Mar. Edgeworth Absentee xi, Which would be hard 
on us and me a widow. *864 G, Meredith Emilia xv, And 
twenty shindies per dime we’ve been havin’, and me such a 
placable body, if ye'll onnly let m’ explode. 

e. Followed by an inf. in exclamations of surprise 
or indignation at some proposal or statement. 

So F. vtoi. The nom. 1 is considered more grammatical 
1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 16 ‘ Me ! me pay! ’ I ex- 
claimed, rendered ungrammatical by surprise. ‘ What for?’ 

8. quasi-j^. Personality, individuality ; E;to. 

1823 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I, 86 Haunted and blinded by 

some shadow of his own little Me. 1855 Bain Senses q- Int. 
11, i. § 12 A not me as opposed to the me of passive sensi- 
bility and thought. 

t Me, indef. pron. Obs. Also 4111a. [A further 
reduced form of Mbn pron., weakened lroni Man 
pron.] = One 2i. 


<r**75 Lamb. Horn. 17 Hit is riht Jet me hem spille. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 54 pus, ofte, ase me seiS, of lutel wacseS 
nmcliel. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2828 Ma cal]> me Gyoun of 
Borgoygne. 1426 Audelay Poems 9 To do as thou woldest 
me dud by the. c 1483 Dialogues 1 ’hinges That 

ben vsed after the hous, Of whiche ine may not be withoute, 

t Me, ? int. or conj. Obs. [Oi obscure origin : 
some have compared the MDu., MLG. meit, ‘ but’ 
(whence Da. men, Sw. man in the same sense), 
but it is doubtful whether this is connected.] A 
particle (exclamatory or adversative) employed 
(mainly in texts of the ‘ Katherine group ’) to 
introduce a question, or (less commonly) a state- 
ment : = ‘ lo ‘ now ‘ why 
a 1225 Log Kath. 327 Me hwat is mare madschipe pen for 
to leuen on him. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 185 Me nis 
he fol chapmon J?e blip deore a wac ping [etc.]. 

Mea, Sc. variant ot Mo (= more) Obs. 

Meace, Meach, obs. ff. Mess sb., Miche. 
t Mea’COCk. Obs. Forms : 6 mayeocke, mey- 
eocke, mecockfe, meicocke, 6~7meaeock(e. [Of 
obscure origin : perh. orig. a name of some bird (cf, 
quot. 1575). (The suggestion that it is f. Meek a. 
is untenable.)] 

1 . An effeminate person ; a coward, weakling. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 69 b, He sholde be no 

cowarde, no mayeocke, no fearfull persone that dare uothynge 
emerpry.se. 1563-87 Foxe A. if- M. (1596) 394/2 [The bishop] 
rebuked the maior and his brethren tor mecocks and das- 
tards. 1575 R. B. Appius 4 Virginia B, As siout as a 
Stockefish, as meeke as a mecocke. 1590 Tarlton's News 
Purgat. 39 Shee found fault with him, because he was 
a meacocke and a milkesoppe. 1640 Glapthorne Hol- 
lander n. Wks. 1874 I. 98 They are iike my husband, 
metre meacocks verily. 17*9 D’Uri-ey Fills 11872) IV. 14 
For my pan I will no more be such a Mencock To deal with 
the plumes of a Hyde- Park Peacock. 1834 Sir H. Taylor 
Artevelde iii. ii, A bookish nursling of the monks— a meacockl 

2. at/rib. passing into adj- Lffeminate; cowardly. 
1587 Churchyard ll’orth. Wales (1876) 41 Yonder effemi- 
nate and meycocke people. x6ox Chestf.r Love's Mart. 
(N. Shaks. Soc.) 59 Let vs giue onset on that meacocke 
Nation. 1639 G. Daniel Vervic. 176 Shall . . Warwicke 
keepe The strength of Callice ? meacocke King, you sleepe. 

Mead 1 (mfol). Forms : a. I medo, meo&u, 

3- 7 mede, 4 meed, meode, 5 med, xneyde, 6 
xneade, 6-7 Sc. meid, 6- mead. / 3 . 3-4 meth, 

4- 5 meetb, 4-6 meths, 6 meedtb, 6-7 meathe, 
6-S meath. [Com. Teut. and Aryan ; OE. meodu 
str. masc. = OFris., MLG., MDu. mede (Du. 
mede , mee), OHG. mein, rnitu (MHG. mete, 
met, mod.G. met), ON. mipb-r (Da. mi/d, Sw, 
mjod), Gothic *midu-s (not recorded exc. in Gr. 
transcription as jueSos, given by Priscus as the name 
at the Hunnish court a.d. 448 for the drink which 
there took the place of wine) OTeut. *medu-z 
OAryan *medhu-s ; cf. Skr. mddhu neut., honey, 
sweet drink, US 1 . tnedri honey, wdne, Lith. midit-s 
mead, medics honey, Gr. pi8v wine, OIrish mid, 
gen it. meda, Welsh medd. The word may have 
been orig. an elliptical use of an adj. meaning 
‘sweet’ (= Skr. mddhu adj.). 

The 6 forms may be partly from ON. and partly from 
Welsh ; with regard to the latter cf. the adoption from 
Welsh of the synonymous (but unrelated) Metheglin.] 

An alcoholic liquor made by fermenting a mixture 
of honey and water: also called metheglin. 

The distinction alleged in quot. 1609 (under g) was prob. 
merely a figment of the writer’s own. 

a, Beowulf bon (Gr.) Gae[> eft, se he mot, to medo modi?;. 
a 1000 Riddles xxi. X2 (Gr.) pasr hy meodu drincaS. <1*205 
Lay. 6928 Ah longe leouede here Cherin, muchel he dronk 
mede [c *275 meh] and win. 1390 Earl Derby's Exped. 
(Camden) 43, xxiiij barellis de meed, c *460 Tmvneley il/yst, 
xxviii. in It is swetter then med. 1483 Cath. Angl. 232/2 
Meyr.e (A. Metbe), idromelluvt, medns, medo. 1625 K. 
Long tr. Barclay/ s Argents u xviii. 49 By occasion of their 
Mead, they fell into talke of Bees. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 383 r 6 A Masque ..asked him if he would drink 2 
Bottle of Mead with her? 1767 Mrs. Glasse Cookery App. 
353 How to make mead. Ibid. 374 To make white mead. 
189* T. Hardy Less II. 62 , 1 found the mead . . extremely 
alcoholic. 

( 3 . c 1275 [see a], c 1386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 194 He 
sente hire pyment Meeth and spyced Ale. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. xx. 121 Without sidir and wijn and meeth, men and 
wommen mygte lyue ful long. 1577 B. Googf, Heresbach's 
Husb. 11. (1586) 58 b, They say they will be verie pleasant, 
if the seede be steeped in meedtb. *609 C. Butler Fern. 
Mon. (16341 *62 Meth or Hydromel is of two sorts, the 
weaker ana the stronger (Mede and Methseglen . a 1674 
Milton Hist. Masc. i, Wks. 1851 VIII. 480 Thir Diink is 
better, being sundry sorts of Meath. 1747 M ns. Delany 
Li/e 4 Corr.(iB6i) 1 1 . 463 He begs a thousand acknowledge- 
ments to you for all favours, particularly the meath. 

b. transf. (a) poet, nonce-use (see quot.). ( b ) 
Now applied to several made beverages, esp. U.S. 
‘a sweet drink charged with carbonic gas, and 
flavored with some syrup, as sarsaparilla’ {Cent. 
Diet. 1890). 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 345 For drink the Grape She crushes, 
inoffensive moust, and meat hes From many a berrie. 

e. altrib. and Comb., chiefly arch, or Hist, in 
terms relating to Teutonic antiquities, as mead- 
horn ; mead-bench. (OE. medubpu), a seat at 
a feast when mead was drunk; mead-ball (OE. 
meduheall), a banqueting hall. Also f mead-inn, 
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an inn where mead is the beverage sold ; mead- 
wine, a home-made £ wine ’ prepared from mead. 

i860 Hook Lives A bps. I. v. 181 Nobles left their halls and 
the "mead-bench. 1881 Green Making of Eng. 173 The 
leader, .gave them., .a seat in his "mead hall. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. in. 391 Shun the "mead-horn. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. n. ii. (1651) 74. Be merry together. .as 
our modern Muscovites do m their "Mede-Inns. 1804-6 
Syd. Smith Mor. Philos. (1850) 248 Every clergyman’s wife 
makes "mead-wine of the honey. 

Mead 12 (mid). Now poet, and dial. Forms; 

1 xnmd, Anglian mdd, 3 med, 3-6 mede, 4 maied, 
4, 6 meed(e, 5 Sc. meide, 5-6 Sc. meid, 6 mydde, 
6-7 maade, 6- mead. [OE. tmhd str. fern.:— 
OTeut. type *m;edtotl : see Meadow. 

By phonetic law the w was dropped in the nom, sing, in 
OE., and retained in the other forms. Although the regular 
inflexion is the more common, the oblique cases and pi. are 
sometimes found assimilated to the nom. sing., as gen. and 
dat. msede (dat. also mida. as from a «-stem), pi. mseda.\ 

= Meadow i . 

c rooo in Napier O. E. Glosses 5/138 Prata, i. uiriditates , 
mscda. a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 4 ,8 pe blostme ginnep springe 
and sprede Beojie ine tree and ek on mede. c 1290 Bechet 
1722 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 156 In ane Mede pat men cleopiez 
luyte ‘ be traitores mede'. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 11255 Sir 
Ion giffard fram brumesfeld puder sone com To pe castle 
med wipoute toun. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 89 Embrouded 
was he, as it were a mede Al ful of fresshe floures, 
whyte and rede. 1508 Dunbar Tna mariit Wemen 514 
And all remuffit the myst, and the meid smellit. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. B v, The second [kind of garlick] groweth 
in myddes and feldes in euery cuntre. 1573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) 195 Riuers sweete along the meedes. 1603 Shaks. 
Lear 1. 1. 66 Of all these bounds.. With plenteous Riuers, 
and wide-skirted Meades We make thee Lady. 1612 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb. xii. 160 A goodly mead, which men there call 
the Hide. 1713 C’tess Winchilsea M/sc. Poems 292 The 
loos'd Horse . . Comes slowly grazing thro' th* adjoining 
Meads. 1799 W. Tooke Viesu Russian Em/>. I. 73 Arti- 
ficial meads, as not deemed necessary, are unusual. 1812 
Brackenridge Views Louisiana (1814) 105 These natural 
meads. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad v, Oh may I 
squire you round the meads And pick you posies gay ? 

+ b. Meadow-land. ; <= Meadow i b. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3887 In pe oper halfbepgretewodes 
lese & mede al so. 1455 Rolls ofParlt. V. 313/1, vii acres 
of Mede, liggyng in the Mede beside the Brigge. 1670 Conn. 
Col. Rec. (1852) II. 133 This Court grants Mr. Benjamin Fenn, 
two hundred and fifty acres of land, whereof there maybe 
thirty of mead. 

c. allrib. and Comb., as f mead-gavel, a rent 
for meadow land; mead grass, meadow grass, 
esp. Pact, pratensis ; mead ground, meadow land ; 
mead-month., quasi-<7>r/i„ an alleged OE. name 
for July; + mead-rattle, app. ground ivy or 
speedwell ; '$■ mead silver (see quot.). 

1235-53 Ren/alia Glaston. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 54 Hii 
qui solvunt "Medgavel. 1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes 
Agric., Digest 66 Cut Clover early, — "Meadgrass late. 
1453 in Trevelyan Papers (Camden) 22 With viij acr. of 
"me ide grounde. 1571 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
(1880) 336 Fyve acres of meade ground lying in Botley 
meade. 1681 W. Robertson Phrased, Gen. (1693) 584 In 
"mede month; Hay time. 1714 Fortescue- Aland Fortes- 
cue's Abs. iff Lint. Mon. Notes 116 July was called Maede- 
monacS, Mead-Month. 1849 Lytton A". Arthur vnr. xiv, 
Roved the same pastures when the Mead-month smil'd. 
<11450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 28/1 Camepiteos. .vet ger- 
mandriamaior. .angl. "mederatele. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) s.v. Cobharn, The parishioners pay no tithe-hay, but 
a composition . . of xd. an acre, which is called "Mead Silver. 

Mead, obs. form of Meed sb. 

Meaddowe, obs. form of Meadow. 

Meader (mrdai). dial. [repr. OE. tmvSere =• 
MDu., MLG. mctder, meder, OHG. mddari (MHG. 
m&deere , mod.G. mahder, mahdef) OTeut, type 
*mdparjo-z, f. the sb. represented in OE. mxS Math 
■svMj A mower. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 235/3 Falcarius , t.falcife - 
tens, uel falcifera, sipberend, net msepre. Ibid, 237/35 
Fenisece, maeperas. ?i8.. Old Song in N. tf Q. 1st Ser. 
(1854) X. 480 The meader walks forth with his scythe on his 
shoulder. 1864 E. Coru-v, IVords in frnl. Roy. Inst. 
Cornw. Mar. 18, Meader , a mower. 

Meader, obs. form of Madder sb. 2 
Meadow (me-dzm), sb. Forms: 1 sing, (oblique 
cases) m&dwe, mddwa,//. msedwa, 3meduwe, 
3-4 midu, 3-5 medwe, 3-6 medewe, 4-5 medou, 
medoe, medew, 4-6 medo, 4-7 medow(e, 5 
medue, meedewe, mydew(e, 5-6 middow, 6 
medoy, me(a)ddowe, myddoe, 6-7 middow, 
meadowe, 7 Sc. meadou, 6- meadow, [repr. 
OE. tnxdwe oblique case of mxd str. fem. (see 
Mead 2 );— OTeut. typ z*m&div& pre-Teut fmetwa, 
f. root *me- (whence Mow v.). 

The precise formal equivalent does not occur in any other 
Teut. lang., but cognate words of similar meaning are 
OFris. mede, ODu. mad a (Franck), MDu., MLG .made, 
early mod. Du. matte (now mat), MHG. mate, matte 
(mod.G, matte). See also Math sA 1 ] 

1 . Originally a piece of land permanently covered 
with grass which is mown for use as hay. In later 
use often extended to include any piece of grass 
land, whether used for cropping or pasture; and 
in some districts applied esp. to a tract of low 
well-watered ground, usually near a river. 

969 Lease in Birch Cartul Sax. III. 532 An medwa be- 
necioan paem hlipe. c 1205 Lay. 1942 Comes heo seowen 


medewen heo meowen. Ibid. 4817 Meduwen and mores 
& pa hse3e muntes. c 1290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 214/491 A fair 
Medwe he sai; with swete floures. a 1300 Cursor M. 4573 
In pat medu sa lang pai war pat etten pai had it erthe bare. 
13, . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1761 pe myst dryues pot; pe lyst 
of pe lyfte, bi pe lo; medoes. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 327 
Nature.. Wole. .With herbes and with floures bothe The 
feldes and the medwes clothe, c 1400 Song Roland 306 
Amonge medos, and moris, & evyll bankis. c 1400 Maun- 
dev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 148 All pe tymes of pe ;ere er . . paire 
mydews grene. c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 5653 Comen was 
the king of kinges And armed in the middow rode. 1463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 34 The medwe at Babwelle, 1488 
Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 15 § 2 Divers pastures and medues, 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 74 The dayes of this 
worlde be but transitory, as the floure of y° medowe. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. Bviij, Althea .. groweth naturally in 
watery & marrish myddoes. 1560 _Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 220 Beyng brought foorthe into a meddowe and 
stripped naked, they were slayne eche one. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 907 Ladie-smockes all siluer white, Do paint 
the^ Meadowes with delight. 4589 in Exclt. Rolls Scotl. 
XXII. 26 The landis of the Kingis medo besyde Edinburgh. 
1611 Mure Misc. Poems L 53 A blooming meadou. 1634 
W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 77, I march into a 
Meddow. 1717 Lady M. W, Montagu Let, to Abb! Conti 
29 May, The rest of our journey was through fine painted 
meadows. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 370 
The proper grasses which constitute the produce of the 
richest permanent pastures and meadows. 

transf. and fig. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. lit. L 125 Looking 
all downewards to behold our cheekes How they are stain’d 
in meadowes, yet not dry With miery slime left on them by 
a flood. 1777 [see Meander v. i bj. 

b. Land used for meadows; ‘ meadow land*. 
c 1123 O. E. Citron, an. 777 (MS. E), Mid lasswe & mid 
maxtwe. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 75 Alle mad he 
wasteyn, pastur, medow, & korn. 1532 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
VI. 31, 16 acres of meadow in Kellome. 1636 Rec. Dedham, 
Mass. (1892) III. 2i He shall haue for a Fearme. .soe much 
medowe & vpland as shaibe sufficient. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 204 It is perhaps more proper to name 
all land, from which hay is taken, meadow. 1846 M°Cul- 
lociiAcc. Brit. Empire{x%$f) 1. 181 Above 500,000 [sc. acres] 
are arable, meadow, and pasture. 

2 . N. America . a. A low level tract of uncul- 
tivated grass land, esp. along a river or in marsby 
regions near tlie sea. 

1670 D. Denton Descr. New York (1845) 14 After-skull 
River puts into the main Land on the West-side,. .There is 
very great Marshes or Medows on both sides of it, excellent 
good land. 1778 T. Hutchins Descr. Virginia, etc. 14 
On the North-west and South-east sides of the Ohio,. are 
extensive natural meadows, or Savannahs, 1779 D. Liver- 
more frnl. in Coll. N. Hampshire Hist. Soc. (1850) VI. 
16 The intervale or meadow extends four miles from the 
anks of the river. 1881 E. H. Elwell in Coll. Maine 
Hist. Soc. (1887) IX. 214 It was the fertility of these meadows 
which attracted the adventurers of a century ago. 

b. Beaver meadow : the rich, fertile tract of 
land left dry above a demolished beaver dam, 

1784 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 100 A swamp, or 
beaver meadow, in which Ellis river takes its rise. 1836 
Backwoods of Canada. 144 All these are found on the plains 
and beaver-meadows. Ibid. 239. 1863 Miss E. H. Walshe 
Cedar Creek xii. 92 Why is that green flat called a beaver 
meadow?.. Well, they say that long ago beavers dammed 
up the current in such places as this [etc.]. 

3 . a. ‘ An ice-field or floe on which seals herd \ 
b. 4 A feeding ground of fish’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1877 Rep. U. S. Fish. Commits. (1879) 55 1 The ‘fishing 
grounds’, 1 cod-meadows ’, have an extent of about 200 geo- 
graphical miles in length, and 67 miles in breadth. 

4 :. atlrib. and Comb. 

a. Obvious combinations, as meadow-base, -croft, 
-field, -flower, -gale, -hay, - leet , -lot, -man, -road, 
side, swell, -verse, -watering. 

183a Tennyson Pal. of Art ii, A huge crag-platform,., 
whose ranged ramparts bright From great broad "meadow- 
bases of deep grass Suddenly scaled the light. 181a W. 
Tennant Anster F. it, lxvii, Anon uprises. .On the green 
loan and "meadow-crofts around, A town of tents. i8za 
J. Wilson Lights # Shad, Scot. Life 37 Dancing all day 
like a butterfly in a "meadow-field. 149a RymAn Poems 
Ixxxiv. 2 in Arc/tiv Stud. nett. Spr. LXXXIX. 253 As 
"medowe floures of swete odoures. 1798 Coleridge A tic. 
Mar. vt. xii, It fann'd my cheek, Like a "meadow-gale 
of spring. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. xiv. 180 If 
"Meadow-Hay cannot have good Weather to be cut [etc.]. 
1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 36 As much phosphate of lime., 
as though he consumed meadow-hay, 1877 Blackmore 
Erema II. xl. 288 The "meadow-leet..was dry as usual. 
1637 Boston Rec. (1877) H. 21 It is agreed that Mr. Atherton 
Haulgh shall have. . the rest of Bretheren’s "meadow Lotte 
there. 1880 World 29 Sept. 13 The farmers and "meadow- 
men seem to entertain no objection to people wandering. . 
amongst the mowing-grass. 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Breakf. 
P. 825 Watched with half closed eyes The "meadow-road. 
1523 Ld. Burners Froiss. I. xcviii. 119 They lay alonge by 
a fayre "medowe syde, and made a great dyke about their 
host. 1835 Browning Paracelsus v. 137 The gulf rolls like 
a "meadow-swell, o'erstrewn With ravaged boughs. 1648 
Herrick Hesper., Parting Verse Poems (1869) 149 Herrick 
shall make the "meddow-verse for you. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem, 1.(1814) 24 "Meadow-watering. .acts not only 
by supplying useful moisture to the grass, but [eta]. 

b. Prefixed to the names of animals regarded as 
denizens of meadow land ; as meadow ant, the 
small British ant, Lctsias fiavns ; meadow bird = 
Bobolink (Bartlett Diet . Amer. 1859) ; meadow 
brown (butterfly), a common British butterfly, 
Hipparchia Janira-, meadow chicken (see quot.); 
meadow clapper, the salt-water marsh-hen {Cent. 
Diet. 1890); meadow crake, drake = Corn- 
crake ; meadow crane-fly = Daddy-long-legs ; 


meadow fly, an American fire-fly ; meadow galli- 
nule ■= Corn-crake ; meadow hen (see quot. for 
meadow-chicken) ', meadow lark, (<z) = Titlark ; 
{b) U. S. the grackle, Sturnella magna or ludovi- 
ciana ; meadow mouse, any field vole {Arvicola) ; 
meadow mussel, a mussel found in American salt 
meadows, Modiola plicatula (Cent. Diet.) ; mea- 
dow pipit = Titlark ; f meadow rat, the field 
vole, Arvicola agrestic ; meadow snipe, {a) = 
grass bird (see Grass 13) ; ( 5 ) U. S. the common 
American snipe, Gallinago Wilsoni ; meadow 
titling = Titlark ; meadow vole = meadow 
mouse ; meadow worm, the common earthworm, 
Lumbricus terrestris or Agricola. 

1879 Lubbock Set. Led. iv. 136 The yellow "meadow-ant 
keeps the underground kinds [of Aphides]. 1720 Albin 
Nat. Hist. Insects 53 On the nth ofjunecame the "Meadow 
Brown Butterfly. 1819 Samouelle Entomol. Compend, 396 
Meadow brown butterfly, Hipparchia f antra. 1893 New- 
ton Diet. Birds 539 * Meadow-chicken and Meadoiv-hen, 
names given in North America to more than one species of 
Rail or Coot. 1833 Selby Illusfr. Brit. Omith, II. 177 The 
"Meadow Crake, .affecting rich meadows [etc.]. 1847 Ten- 
nyson Princess iv. 105 Marsh-divers, rather, maid. Shall 
croak thee sister, or the meadow-crake Grate her harsh 
kindred in thegrass, 1802 Bingley^ 4«A«. Biog. (1813) III. 
310 The "Meadow Crane-fly, or Long-legs, *867 Emerson 
Lett. <5 • Soc. Aims vii. (1875) 180 Fresh and delicate as the 
bonfires of the "meadow-flies. 1843 Yarrell Brit. Birds 
I. p. xxiii, "Meadow Gallinule. 1611 Cotgr., Alouette de 
prl, the chit, or small "meddow-larke. 1863 Longf. Way- 
side Inn 1. Birds Killingw. 142 Is this more pleasant to 
you than the whirr Of meadow-lark and her sweet rounde- 
lay? 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 512 The Meadow- Lark 
of America.. is an Icterus. 1801 Shaw Zool. II. 1. 81 
"Meadow Mouse. 187 . Cassell's Nat. Hist. III. 117 The 
most abundant North American species is the Meadow- 
mouse ( Arvicola riparius). 1893 Leaflets Board of Agric. 
(1894) 35 Arvicola agrestis. Locally known as.. Meadow 
Mouse. 1825 Selby Illustr. Brit. Omith. I. 216 "Meadow 
Pipit or Tit. 1781 Pennant Hist. Quadrup. II. 460 "Mea- 
dow [Rat]. M us agrestis. 1828 Fleming Hist. Brit. A nitn. 
75 A[nthus\ pratensis. "Meadow Titling. 1863 C. St. John 
Nat. Hist. Moray Index, Arvicola riparia. "Meadow vole. 
1787 Best Angling (ed- 2) 16 Marsh, or "Meadow-worm. 

c. Prefixed to names of plants, to denote varieties 
or species growing in meadows : often in book- 
names as a rendering of the Latin specific name 
pratensis, - ense , as in rneadoiv barley, clover, crane's 
bill , dock, pea, sage, trefoil, vetchling\ also in 
meadow beauty (see quot.) ; meadow-bell, the 
harebell ; meadow campion, the Ragged Robin, 
Lychnis Flos-cuculi (Britten & Holland 1886) ; 
meado woress (see Cress i b) ; meadow crocus = 
meadow saffron (Britten & Holland) ; meadow fern, 
a North American shrub, Myrica Comptonia (Cent. 
Diet. 1890); meadow fescue (see Fescue 4); 
meadow gowan = Marsh mallow (Britten & 
Holland) ; meadow grass, any one of the 
grasses of the gen us /W, esp. P. pratensis-, meadow 
TDMsbxooTCL.Agaricuscampestris ; meadow orchis, 
Orchis Morio', meadow parsnip (see Parsnip 
2 ) ; meadow pine , Pinus cubcnsis (of the southern 
U. S.); meadow pink, («)= Ragged Robin; (b) 
— Maiden pink (see Maiden 10 b) ; meadow(’s) 
queen — Meadow-sweet (cf. queen of the mea- 
dow{s, Queen sb. 6 b) ; meadow rhubarb, rue, 
Thalictrum flavum (Britten & Plolland) ; also 
alpine meadow rue = Feathered Columbine (see 
Columbine sb. 2 3) ; meadow saffron, Colchi- 
cum autumnale ; meadow (pepper) saxifrage 
(see Saxifrage). 

1866 Trcas. Bot.gz-jlx * Meadow Beauty, an American 
name for Rhexia. Ibid. 972/2 Commonly called Deer-grass, 
or Meadow-beauty. 1827 G. Darley Sylvia 136 Like soft 
winds jangling "meadow-bells, c 1275 Lmte Ron 16 in O. E. 
Misc. 93 Vnder molde hi liggej> colde and falewej> so do)> 
"medewe gres. 13. . Minor Poems fr. V ernon MS. xxxviu 
537 pe eorpe ;elde]> not fruit as hit wont was. Of corn of pe 
feld ne of Jie medewe-gras. 1597 Gerarde Herbal r. i. r 
Common Medow grasse hath very small tufts of rootes. 
1840 J, Buel Farmer's Comp. 232 The red meadow-grass 
(Poa aquatica), 1884 Leisure Hour Nov. 703/2 The popu- 
lar name of the common edible agaric is everywhere 4 the 
"meadow mushroom ’. 1866 Treas. Bat., "Meadow-orchis. 

x88a Garden 4 Feb. 81/1 The common Meadow Orchis. .is 
not to be found wild everywhere. 1884 Sargent Rep. 
Forests N. Amer. (10 th Census IX.) 202 Pinus Cubensis , , 
Slash Pine. . ."Meadow Pine. 1785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. 
xix. (t794) 276 "Meadow Pink. Lychnis ft os cuculi. 1625 
B. Jonson Pan's Annivers., Star'd with yellow-golds, and 
"Meadowes Queene. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 4, 
83 "Meadow Rue. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 190 The 
tremulous dancing flowers of the Alpine meadow rue. 1884 
Gardening Illustr. 8 Nov. 425/2 Allied to Columbines are 
the Meadow Rues. 1578 Lyte Dodoens m. xxxv. 367 
"Medowe Saffron .. Is found .. about Bath in England®. 
1878 tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 734 Some 
seed-capsules of the meadow-saffron. xCI&BYtsys Staff ordsh. 
356 Produces the "Meddow-trefoile. 

d. Special Comb.: meadow green (see quot,); 
meadow ground, (a) ground laid down in meadow ; 
{b) prairie land; meadow land - meadow ground ; 
meadow-ore, bogiron ore (cf. Limonite) ; meadow 
thatch, coarse grass or rush used for thatching. 

1794 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) I. 28 "Meadow green — 
lively green, in which however the yellow predominates 
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5523 Fitzherb. Sum. 2b, Lowe groundes *medowe groundes 
and marsshe. groundes for hey. 1667 Milton P. Z. xi. 644 
A Band. .drives A herd of Beeves. .From a fat Meddow 
ground. 1802 Wordsw. Sonn. ‘Here, on our tiative soil'. 
Those boys who in yon meadow-ground In white-sleeved 
shirts are playing. 1653 Early Rec , Lancaster, Mass. 
(1884) 29 Wee Covenant to lay out *Meddow Lands. 1844. 
Disraeli Coningsby iv.'iii, A broad meadow land. 1817 
Thomson Sysi. Chem. (ed. 5) III. 478 *Meadow Ore. *430-: 
31 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 231 Empcio tignorum, 
straminis, et *Medewthak. 

Meadow (me‘d<m), v. [f. prec.] trans. To 
devote (land) to the production of grass. 

1768 [W. Donaldson] Life Sir B. Sapskull II. xxiv. 191 
By meadowing a great deal, and feeding a little, they im- 
poverish the land- 1865 Trollope Belton Est. iii, I didn’t 
know you ever meadowed the park. 1885 Law Times 
a8_ Mar. 384/2 During this period they [grass lands] were 
neither meadowed, grazed, nor cropped. 

f Mea'dowage. Ob. r. [f. Meadow sb. 4- -age.] 
(See quot.) 

x6ix Cotgr., Preage, Medowage ; or, a freedome to put 
cattail into other mens medowes. 

Meadowed, ppl- a. [f. Meadow sb. or z>. + 
-ED.] Having, or cultivated as, meadow land. 

Tennyson {Marie d' Arthur zCz)]izsdeep-}tieadozv'd, para- 
synthetically f. Meadow sb., in imitation of Gr. fiadvkeiiunv. 

1670 Mass. Col. Rec. IV.n. 461 Plantation . . exceeding well 
meadowed. 1831 j. Wilson Unimore ii. 177 That meadow'd 
plain as green as emerald. 1888 Harpers Mag. Apr. 733 
The Gulthas eaten three miles into her meadowed land. 
Meadower(me-dt»u3J). [f. Meadow sb. or v. + 
-erL] ‘ One who waters meadow-lands to increase 
or. preserve their verdure’ (Ogilvie Stiff l. 1855). 
Meadowing (ine’dtmiq), vbl. sb. [f. Meadow’.] 

1 . Land used or suitable for the growth of a crop 
of grass. Also attrib, 

ctggS in Harwood Lichfield (1806) 385, ij closes and j 
piece of meadowing. 1611 Cotgr., Preir , to make Medow- 
itig of ; to turne into Medow. *639 Plymouth Col. Rec. 
(1855) I. 110 Prouided he he allowed meddowing elswhere 
in lue thereof. 173* Penney Iv. Gaz. 31 July-7 Aug. 4 /t 
A very good Plantation. . With plentiful Meadowing fit Lor 
the Scythe. *844 frill. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 108 On leaving 
Dunham I observed some good meadowing. 

attrib. i6ix Speed Tkeat. Gt Brit. xix. (1614) 37/1 
Meadowing-pastures upon both sides of the river Came. 
1675 Providence (R. I.) Rec. (1893) IV. 39 Ye two shares of 
ye meaddoing ground. 

2 . The action of cultivating meadow land. 

1733 Pennsylv. Gaz. 13-22 Mar. 2/2 Several Tracts of 
good Land good Part of it fit for Meadowing. 1894 
Morning Post 3 Feb. 2/1 Less valuable land, worthless for 
the purpose of meadowing, would be left 
attrib. 1796 Washington Let. Writ. 1892 XIIl. 259, 
I am altogether in the farming and meadowing line. 

i Mea'dowisli, a. Ohs. [f. Meadow sb. + 
-ISH.] Resembling meadow. 

1668 ust Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1899) II. 98 The 
Town granted unto Abell Wright.. ffourteen acres of Med- 
dowish Land up the Little River. 1681 Plymouth Col. 
Rec.(x%yj) VII. 238 Which fence stood on the said Wood- 
worth swampy, meddowish land. : 

Meadowless (me'dtmles), a. [f. Meadow sb. 
+ -less.] Lacking meadows. 

_ 1887 Century Mag, Dec. 171 The bare rocks, meadowless 
inclines, and treeless shores of Galilee. 

.Meadow-sweet (me'deuswft). [f. Meadow 
sb. + Sweet a. (The earlier form was Mead- 
sweet.)] The rosaceous plant Spirxa Vlniaria , 
common in moist meadows and along the banks 
qf streams, growing on erect, rigid stems to a height 
of about two feet, with dense heads of creamy 
white and highly fragrant flowers. In the If. S. 
applied to another species, S. salicifolia. 

1330 Palsgr. 244/1 Medowe sweteherbe. 1507 [see Mead* 
sweet], 1888 R. Holme Armoury n. 97/x Queen of the 
Meadows, or Meadow sweet, or Mead sweet. _ 1856 Lever 
Marlins qf Cro’ M. 306 The odour of the white thorn and 
the meadow-sweet. 

attrib. 1840 Hood Kibnansegg, Honeymoon xxi, Ohlessed 
nature.. Who does not sigh for its meadow-sweet breath? 

Meadow-wink (me'dmwigk). U.S. local, [f. 
Meadow sb.p ■wink fl echoic).] = Bobolink. . 

1884 Cooes Key N. Anter. Birds (ed, 2) 400 Dolichonyx 
oryzivorus. . Bobolink. Meadow-wink. Skunk Blackbird. 

Meadowy (me’dijoi), «. [f, Meadow sb. + -y i.] 
Resembling a meadow. 

1398 Florio, Piaggioso, medowie,, large, bleach, fieldie. 
1613 Dravton Poly-olb. x. g4 Thy full and youthfull breasts, 
which in their meadowy pride. Are brancht with riuery 
veines. Meander-like that glide._ 1774 Pennant TourScotl. 
in 1772, 328 This terminates in a meadowy plain. 1803 
Wordsw. Waggoner lv. 40 Yon meadowy bottom. 187* 
Palgrave Lyr. Poems 80 Miles of meadowy splendour. 

Meadsman (mfdzmsen). dial, [f . mead's, 

genitive of Mead sb.'* 4- Man.] ** Hatwabd. 

1893 Mrs. Stapleton Three Oxfordsh. Parishes 311 Boats 
using this towing-path pay toll to the meadsman. 

Meadatead: see Merestead. 
t Mea'dsweet. Obs. Forms: 5 medeswote, 
-sewte, 6 -swete, -sweete, 8 meadsweet, 6-8 
corruptly maids weet. [app. f. Mead 2 + Sweet 

a. ; but it is possible that, as in. Mkadwobt, the 
first element may originally have been MeadL 
The MDu. medesoete has the appearance of being etymo- 
logically equivalent (nude occurs both for Mead 1 honey- 
drink and for Mead 2 meadow), hut it_ meant 'marigold*, 
an application difficult to reconcile with either of these 


etymologies. ; Zedler Universal-lex. 1733, s.v, Barba-Caprx , 1 
gives Medesilss and Medkrant as Ger. names for meadow, 
sweet, and also cites a latinized form medesusium from 
Cordus (x6thc.).] 

*= Meadow-sweet. 

*4.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 395/29 Melessa, medeswote. 
Ibid. 607/20 Regina prati, medesewte. 01430 Alphita 
(Anecd. Uxon.) 40/ 2 Citria , mellissa idem, anglice medswete 
teel bonrefair, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxix. 41 Medesweete 
or Medewurte..hath great, long brode leaues like Egri- 
monie, 1597 Ger arde Herbal il ccccii.886 Of Medesweete, 
or Queene of the medowes. . . It is called. . in English Maide- 
sweete [(1636) 1043 Meades-sweet], Medowsweete, and 
Queene of the medowes. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., Ill- 
maria . . Meadsweet, or medewort [ed. 1783 mead wort] goat’s 
beard. 1730 W. Ellis Country Houseui. 252 Maid-sweet 
that grows like a Kecks in wet Meadows. 
tMea'dwort. Obs. Forms: 1 medo-, mede- 
■wyrt, 3 medwurt, 4, 8 medewort, 5 -wourth., 

6 -wort, 5 medwor, -wert, 6 Sc. meduart, 
-waxfc, 6 medeewarfc, medow wurt, 7 medowort, 

8 meadwort. [OE. medowyrt, f. medo Mead 1 + 
wyri Wobt, plant; corresponding to Sw. dial. 
mjadort (and equivalents in Norvv., La., mod.Icel.) ; 
possibly the flowers may have been used for flavour- 
ing mead. The first element was, however, early 
associated with Mead 2 (= Meadow), the confu- 
sion being helped by the circumstance that another 
name for the plant was ‘queen of the meadow’ 
(L. regina prati, F. reine des prls, Q.wiesenkbnigin, 
Da. engdronning). 

With regard to the possihleuse of meadow-sweetfor flavour- 
ing mead, cf. the statement in Zedler Universal-lex. (1733) 
s.v. Barba-capne, that the flowers were used to give to wine 
a flavour like that of malmsey.] 

1. — Meadow-sweet. 

CxoooSaa:. Leechd. II. 70 genime neo]»owearde medowyrt, 
& lustmocan. 01263 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wiikker 555/8 
Regina, reine, medwurt. <21387 Sinon, Barthol. (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 29/2 Melissa, medewort. 0x450 Alphita (ibid.) 
113/1 Mellissa,.. medwor. Ibid. *56/2 Reginela,.. mede- 
wort. Ibid. 177/2 Scrophularia, . .medwert. 1549 Compl. 
Scot, vi. 42 Than the scheiphyrdis vyuis .>, gadrit mony 
fragrant grene meduart. *s68TuRNER/?<D'/>«/iiL80f Mede- 
wurt, or Medow wurt, or Medeswete. .. It groweth about 
watersydes, a is7SLindesav( Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. ( 3 .T.S .) 

1 . 336 The fluir laid witht greine cherittis witht sprattis med- 
wartis and flouris. 1579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 388 
Medowort : Drinke the decoction or powder of it to stop the 
laske. 1390 Spenser F. Q. il viii. 20 The metall first he 
mixt with Medtewart, That no enchauntment from his dint 
might save. 1736-83 [see Meadsweet]. 

*)* 2 . ? Watercress. Also womens meadwort. Obs. 
a 1400-50 Stockholm Med. MS. fob 209 Freynch cresse or 
wymmannys medewourth '. nascorium gallicanum. ?x4.. 
MS. Harl. 3388 in Sax. Leechd. 11 . 399 Necsturtmni orto- 
lan[nm\, medwort. 

Meag, obs. form of Meak dial. 

Meagre (mfgai), a.(sb.) Forms : 4-7 megre, 

5 megire, meger(e, 6 meiger. Sc. megir, 6-7 
maigre, megaT, 6-9 meager, 7 meaguer, 6- 
meagre. (ME. megre, a. OF. megre, maigre 
(mod.F. maigre ) = Pr. magre, maigre, Sp., Pg. f 
It. magro , Roumanian macru L. maentm linacef), 
cogn. with Gr. /icucpos long, patceSvas tall, slender, 
piTjKos length. Thesynon.Teut.*?//«^/-i3- (OE. nuvger, 
MLG., Du. niager, OHG. magar, mod.G. mager, 
ON. magr, Sw., La. mager ; wanting in Goth.) may 
represent, a pre-Teut. i: 'makrS- =* L. macro-, Gr. 
fiatcpo - ; the nature of the sense renders this more 
likely than the alternative supposition that the 
Teut. word was adopted from Latin.] 

1 . Of persons and animals, their limbs, etc.: 
Having little flesh ; lean, thin, emaciated. 

13.. Coer de L. 1079 The lyoun was hungry and megre. 
13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1198 Fro pat mete was myst, megre 
jmy wexen. 1470-83 Malory Arthur x. lxxxvii. 568 , 1 am 
megre and haue hen longe seke for the loue of la Beale 
Isoud. 1591 Spenser M, Hubberd sg9 Thou art so leane 
and nfoagre waxen late. 1396 — F. Q. iv. Viii. 12 With 
heary glib deform’d, and meiger face. 1603 Dekkkr 
Wonderful Year Bjb, She .. was deliuered of a pale, 
meagre, weake childe. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. I.) 151 There are others.. who make use of all the 
secrets in Physiclte to .have a megar aspect. 1673 O, 
Walker Educ. 1. ix, 95 [They] are alwaies lean, maigre and 
consumptive. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. xiii. 275 The wan and 
meager countenances of the crew. x8zo Scott Monast. ix. 
The meagre condition of his horse. 1822 W. Irving Braeeb. 
Hall Vi. vi A meagre wiry old fellow. 1872 Blackie Lays 
Highl. Introd. 55 As for us, meagre mountaineers, we shall 
continue. . to make the best of our granite rocks. 1883 F. M, 
Wallem Fish-Supply Norway 29 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The 
Italians prefer meagre fish to plump, 

Tb. with personifications, esp. Famine, Envy. 

1304 Kyd Cornelia 1, i. 176 Maigre famio, which the 
' weake foretell, <2x625 Flktchkr Cust. Country v. i, 
Maugre [ 1 read maigre] palenesse Like winter nips the roses 
and the lilies. 1784 Cowper Tasku. 185 He calls for Famine, 
and the meagre fiend Blows mildew from between his 
shrivelled lips. 1809 Heber Palestine 13 Lawless force, 
and meagre want are there. 

c. Applied to what produces emaciation. 

x6ia Dekicer If it be not good Wks. 1873 HI- 282 Your 
order . .Tyed to religious lasts, spends the sad day Wholy in 
meager contemplation. 

fd. absol. as sb. Leanness, emaciation. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1164 Slik mischife in he mene quile 
emang his men Tallis For megire^ \Dubl. MS. megei] & for 


roeteles ware mervaile to here. x53° Palsgr. 244/x Megre a 
sicknesse, maigre. 

2 . Deficient or mean in quantity, size or quality; 
wanting in fullness or richness ; poor, scanty. 

a. of material things ; esp. of soil, vegetation. 

f In the first quot. without disparaging implication : 1 small 
in size ; ? delicate in sound. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hem. 1. xxxv, Quhairfra dependant 
hang thir megir bellis. 1395 Sbaks. John hi. L 80 The 
glorioussunne. .playesthe Alchymist,Turning.. The meager 
cloddy earth to glittering gold. 1396 •— Merck. V. in. 

ii. 104 But thou, thou meager lead . . Thy palenesse moues me 

more then eloquence. x68r Chetham Angler's Vade-m. 
xxxix. 286 Cankered, and very Maigre, Hungry Soil. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 136 A sandy plain . . covered with a 
meagre, green, benty pasture. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxxiv. 
An old woman . . sat. .crouching over a meagre fire. 1836 
Stanley Sinai 4 Pat. xiv. (1858) 465 On its shabby roof ; 
a meagre cupola. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 41 A meagre ' 
plant growing up in a had climate. 1872 Jenkinson Guide 
Eng. Lakes (1879) 71 Little Langdale Tarn lies close below. , ; 
looking: very meagre. '• 

b. Of food, fare, diet: Scanty; deficient in 
quantity or goodness. 

1663 Cowley Verses 4- Ess. (1669) 123 We must excuse her 
for this meager entertainment. 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Etlis- 
toniana. The meagre banquet, 1856 Kane A ret. Exit. I. vi. 
56 The meagre allowance of two pounds of raw flesh every 
other day. 1898-9 J. A. Wylie Hist. Protestant. 237 The 
meagre meals he allowed himself. 

c. Of literary composition or material, informa- 
tion, subject-matter, artistic treatment, or the like : 
Wanting in fullness or elaboration ; jejune. 

*539 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (1902) II. 193, 
I haue caused them [<rc. letters] to be writen in suche a maigre 
sprte as I thought the case required. 1582 Stanyhurst 
AEneis Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 4 Oure Virgil not_ content wyth 
inch meigre stuffe. 1696 Phillips s.v., Figuratively we 
say a Meager Stile, a Meager Subject. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. J.V. 353 All we have is a meagre fragment, a 
traditionary tale.' 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 112 
The continuation of a meagre chronicle. 1898 J. Murray in 
Westm. Gaz. 14 June 8/2 Collecting the best stories and 
stringing them together with the very meagrest amount of 
comment. 

d. Of pleasures, intellect, ideas; also of resources, 
possessions. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. II.) 53 The pleasures of 
the Country are too gross and meager for a taste that is used 
to more delicate and solid pleasures. 1733 Young Centaur 

iii. Wks. 1737 IV. 169 It is one of their minute, and meagre 
pleasures. 1862 J. Martineau Ess. (1866) I. 199 It is but a 
meagre and imperfect form of faith. 187X R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus lxviii. 33 Books — if they’re but scanty, a store full 
meagre, around me. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 397 
Their meagre minds refuse to attribute anything toanything. 
1893 Sai.tus Madam Sapphira 19 There was the house, the 
meager income and his professional hopes. 

e. Min. Harsh, diy. ? Obs. 

1794 Kirwan Eton. Min. (ed. 2) I. 12 Calcareous earths 
feel dry, meagre, and harsh. Ibid, x 16 Meagre lime takes up 
less sand. 1844 E. J. Chapman Char. Minerals 53 This 
sensation [touch] may be either very greasy, ex. talc; 
greasy, ex, sLeatite; rather greasy, ex. ashestus ; or meagre, 
ex. chalk. 

3 . = Maigre. Soup meagre tr. F. soupe maigre. 

I7c>5_ Addison Italy 474 (Switzerland) The best meagre 

Food in the World. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 7 rav. ( 1760) 1. 33 1 On 
meagre days the Roman-catholics here fare very badly. 1706 
Southey Lctt.fr. Spain (1799) 352 After doing penance for 
forty days on fish and soup meagre, they [etc.]. 183a Veg. 
Siibst. Food 222 The church enjoins a number of meagre 
days. X855 Delamer Kitch. Card. (1861) 53 The Red 
cabbage, .is generally eaten .. during Lent, when it forms an 
excellent meagre dish. 

b. absol. as sb. ‘ Maigre’ diet. Phrases, To eat, 
make meagre. (Cf. Maigre a, 3,) 

1770 Baretti fourn. Land. Genoa III. lxv. 220 The 
Spaniards do not eat meagre on Saturdays. 1834 Beckford 
Italy 1.335 Every thing . . which . . the rules of meagre could 
allow. 1831 J. H. Newman Cath. in Eng. 326 Prejudice., 
which would . . call it Popish persecution, tobe kept 011 meagre 
for a Lent. 1832 Thackeray Esmond 11. iii, We make meagre 
on Fridays always. 

4 . Comb. , as meagre-hued, faced, minded, etc. adjs. 

1396 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 58 That pale leane-fac’d 

meager-hewed enuie. X644 Howell Eng._ Teares Ded., Me- 
thinks I spie meagre-fac’d Famine making towards thee. 
1865 Trollope Belton Est. xx. 230 Cold-hearted, thankless, 
meagre-minded creature as I know he is. 

+ Meagre (mrgoj), V. Obs. [f. Meagre a. 
Cf. F. maigriri\ trans. To make meagre or lean. 

1563-87 FoxEri. <$- M, (1596) 1696/2 So weried and megered 
for want of sustenance, that [etc.]. 1700 Dryden Alsacus 

Transf. 54 His ceaseless sorrow for the unhappy maid 
Meagred his look, and on his spirits preyed. 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson Jml. 16 June, I am meagred to a skeleton. 

Meagre, variant of Maigre sb. 

Meagrely (mf -gaali), adv. [f. Meagre a, + 
-dy 2 .] In a meagre manner. 

<*1586 Sidney Arcadia iv, (1598) 430 Alas thou helpest 
meagerly, When once one is for Atropos distrained. 1616 
J. Lank Coni. St/r.'s T. xi. 334 Next came a knight. , vppon 
a pale horse, meagerlie bestridd in armor, plumes, capari- 
sone all pale. 1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages ii. 71 An 
hospital, meagrely supplied with the comforts. 1878 F. 
H ARRisoN in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 689 Austin has treated these 
questions somewhat meagrely. . x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 
X79 A meagrely furnished room. 

Meagreness (mrgamej). [ + -ness.] 

1 . Leanness, emaciation. 

*599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 55 Lest belly break, or 
meagernesse ensewe, Bygiuing mbre or lesse then was their 
due. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rein. (1688) 58 His ill Colour and 


MEAGBY. ' 

Meagerness. 1736 W ; Dodd Fasting (ed. 2) 9 This paleness 
and meagerness of visage. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. vi. 
112 The reason which induces me to consider this portrait as 
an original, is the meagreness of the countenance. 

trans/. 1873 Maskell Ivories 44 The figures in Byzan- 
tine work.. begin to be characterised by sharpness and 
meagreness of form, and lengthiness of proportion. 

2 . Scantiness, lack of fullness; poorness of quality. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII 138 The Meagernesse of his Seruice 
in the Warres. 1798 Feuriar Ittustr. Sterne, Eng. Hist, 
230 The most striking defect.. is not meagreness, but infla- 
tion. 1831 J, J ebb in C. Forster Life (1834) II. 593 An ante- 
script, which will indemnify you for the meagreness of this 
[letter]. *878 Smiles Sc. Natur. xiv, fed. 4) 279 The meagre- 
ness of the list of Crustacea and Testacea. 18S4 Church 
Bacon ix. 215 [The Essays] are austere even to meagreness, 
fb. Littleness (of heart). Obs. 

1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xxi, Had not bene that, certes 
my hart had brokin For megirnesand pusillamitie. 
Meagrim, variant of Megbim. 
t M '.e&’gry, ct. Obs, rare. [f. Meagre a. + -y,] 
Having a meagre appearance. 

1603 Dekker Wondegf. Yeare B b, She was deliuered of 
a pale, meagry, weake child, named Sicknesse. 

Meaguer, obs. form of Meagre a. 

TBEfta.Tr (rnzk). dial. Also 5 meeke, meyke, 6 
meake, 7, 9 meag, 8-9 make. An implement 
with a long handle and crooked iron or blade Used 
to pull up or cut down peas, bracken, reeds, etc. 
Also pea- me alt (see Pea* 7), pease-meak (see 
Pease sb. 5). 

1478 Maldou (Essex) Court Rolls Bundle 50 No. io T , Hol- 
wellcomeoutwithawepen caliedameyke. 1481-90 Howard 
Housed. BAs. (Roxb.l 113, I paid Gravely for vj, meekes. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (187S) 37 A meake for the pease, and to 
swinge vp the brake. 1674 Ray Collect. Words 71 A Meag 
or Aleak , a Pease-hook. 1863 W, White Eastern Eng.fi. 
vii. too We.. cuts the reeds down as deep as we can with 
a make, a kind o’ short-bladed, long-handled scythe. 
1893 P. H. Emerson Birds, etc. Nor/. Broadband 74 Dis- 
turbed by meak or crome that drags forth the Iamh's-tail. 
Hence Meak v., trans. to cut with a meak. dial, 
absol. 1892 P. H. Emerson Son of Fens xiii. 99 Which are 
you going to do — meag or mow? Well, we'd better meag, 
now the water is up. 

Meaken, obs. form of Meeker. 

MAakenes, obs. form of Meekness, 

MeaMng (m?’kirj), vbl. sb. Naul. Also 9 
meeking. [? f. Meak + -ing L ] Only in meaking 
iron : * The tool used by caulkers to run old oakum 
out of theseams before inserting new ’ (Smyth 1 867). 

According to information supplied by Mr. G. Crocker, of 
H M. Dockyard, Devonport, the term is now often mis- 
applied to the making-iron (Making vbl sb. 10,1 ; the first 
quor. is an example of the erroneous use. 

[*832-4 Cycl. Use/. Arts (ed. Tomlinson 1866) II. §11/1 Two 
men, one of whom holds. . the meeking or making iron to the 
caulked seam, while the other man drives it in with the beetle.] 
1878 D. Kemp Yacht Boat Sailing 338 Meaking iron, an 
instrument used to extract old caulking from seams. 
Meakle, obs. dial, form of Mickle, Sc, 

Meal (mil), sb. 1 Forms : X melu, -o, -a, meolo, 
maala ( inflected melw-, melew-, -ow-, - uw-, 
meolw-, mealew-) ; 3-4 mel, 3-6 mele, 4 meel, 
melow(e, 4, 6 meill, melle, 4-6 meele, 5 meyle, 
6 meell, Sc. maill, mail, 6-7 meals, 7- meal. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. melo , melw- str. neut. = 0 Fris. 
mel, OS. melo (MDu. mele , Du. meet), OHG. 
melo, melaw- (MHG. mel, melw-, mod.G. vtehl), 
ON. mi pi, miglv- (Sw. mjol. Da. meel, now mel) 
OTent .*mehvo m ,f. Toot*mel-, mal- ,mul- (ypre-Teixt. 
*mel-, mol-, ml-), whence Com. Teut. *malan to 
grind (found iu all Teut. langs. exc. Eng.), cogn. w. 
L. viol ere, OS 1 . mlUi, Lith. malti, 0 Irish melim ; 
further cognates are L. viola, molina (see Mill 
sb,), Gr. fivb. 7 ], fivAos mill, millstone.] 

1 . The edible part of any grain or pulse ground 
to a powder. Now commonly understood to ex- 
clude the product of wheat (this being called 
Flour). Also spec, in Scotland and Ireland — 
Oatmeal; in the U. S. the meal of Indian com 
( — Indian meal ; see Indian a. 3). Whole meal : 
see Whole. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boetk. xxxiv. § tt Swa swa mon meolo 
syft. czooaSax. Leechd. II. 134 genim merce niojioweardne 
& hums & hwaetenes .meluwes smedman. cizoa Ormim 
*552 pu sammnesst all j?in mele inn an & cnedest itt togeddre. 
c 1300 Havelok 780 Hise pokes fulle of mele an korn. 1382 
Wyclif Hum. v. 15 The tenthe part of a busshelof barly 
melowe [1388 barli meele], 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
tv. iv. (1495) 84 Branne of whete or of rye,.. and alsosope 
and meele of beenes wasshe awaye the fyltheof the face and 
of all the body, c 1440 Prompt, Parv. 331/2 Meele of come 
gtownAyn, farina. 1508 Dunbar Flyting so, Kennedie 147 
As gredy gleddvs, 3e gang With polkis to mylne,andbeggis 
haith meill and schilling. 1346 in W. H. Turner Select , 
Rec. Oxford (x88o) 179 The untrue and excessyve tollinge 
of certayne quarters of wheate meale. 1356 Citron, Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 57 The howse for the markyt folke in 
Newgate market for to waye melle in, 1611 Bible 2 Kings 
iv. 41 He said, Then bring meale. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 
(1721) I. 257 Some. .feed them with Curds, Barley-meal, 
Bran, &c. 1775 Johnson fount. W. Isles 68 Her two next 
sons were gone to Inverness to buy meal, by which oatmeal 
is always meant. 1832 Tennyson Miller's Dau.^ 104 The 
very air about the door Made misty with the floating meal. 
1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 1 . 137 A third lot was fed on 
..turnips and bean-meal. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 139/* 
Chick Pea Meal, Mais Cariarct Meal. 
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b. Applied to the finer part of the ground grain, 
in contrast with bran. Often fig. ? Obs. 

*S79_Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 123, I haue thorowly sifted the 
disposition of youth, wherein I haue founde more branne 
then meale, more dowe then leauen. 1607 Shaks. Cor. hi. i. 
322 He. .is ill-schaol’d In boulted Language : Meale and 
Bran together He throwes without distinction. 1611 — 
Cymb. iv. ii. 27 Nature hath Meale, and Bran ; Contempt, 
and Grace. 

+ c. Phr. Of the same meal-, of the same kind 
or quality ; »= L. ejusdem farinx. Obs. 

z6n B. Jonson Catiline iv. ii, Except he were of the same 
Meal and Batch. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iil 155 Thomas 
Aquinas, Bonaventura, and others of the same meal did 
many and wonderful things at Paris. 

2 . transf. A powder produced by grinding (e.g. 
in linseed meat) ; a powdeiy substance resembling 
flour. In Bot. applied to the powder covering the 
surface of the leaves, petals, etc., of certain plants. 

1549 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 348 Brymston in meale, 
ij barrelles. 156* Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 14 Take fyne 
mustard sede mele. 1627 _C apt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
xiv. 71 Serpentine powder in old time wasin meale, but now 
corned. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 536 Auriculas, enrich’d 
With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. 1784 Cowper 
Task nr. 538 The bee transports the fertilizing meal From 
flow'r to How'r. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 436 
The arsenic rises in the form of a white meal. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 300 [ Primula farinosa\ Glabrous above, meal 
below white or sulphur-coloured. 

3 . allrib. and Comb. a. Obvious combinations, 
simple attrib., as meal-ark dial., -barrel, -chest, 
-dust, -girnal Sc., -husk, -kist Sc., -market, -mill 
Sc., -pap, -poke, -sack, -sieve, -trough ; objective, 
as meal- f maker, -miller Sc,, -monger Sc., - seller , 
•sifter, -weigher. 

1394 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) I, 199 One ’meale arke, 
1814 Scott Wav. x, When a Whiggish mob destroyed his 
meeting- house, .. intromitting also with his mart and liis 
meal-ark. 1840 J. Buel Farmer s Comp, 65 The ’meal-chest 
must be occasionally replenished. 1533 Coverdale Isa. 
xxix. 5 For the multitude of thine enemies shalbe like ’’meal- 
dust. 1902 Cornish Naturalist Thames 101 Meal-dust 
hung from every nail, peg, and rope-end on the walls. 1348 
Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 259 Thre ’meill girnalis, out of my 
loft, xxx s. 1839 Carlyle Chartism v. (1840) 45 Peasants 
living on ’meal-husks and boiled grass. 1836 J. Aiton 
Clerical Eton. v. (ed. 2) 304 Muck is the mother of the 
’meal- kist. a 1400 in York My st. Introd. 40 ’Mele-makers. 
1721 Wodrow Ch. Hist. I. 288 John Bryce, Mealmaker, in 
Cambusnethan parish. 1535-6 in Edinb. Burgh Rec. (1871) 
II. 366 For the irnis at the kirk dur, ’meill merkat, flesche 
merkat. 1705 Land. Gaz. No. 4169/3 They intend to Let 
to Farm the Tolls.. of the Meal-Market at Fleet-Chanel. 
1793 State, Leslie of Powis etc. 67 (Jam.) A small island 
lying between the ’meal-mill race, and the north grain of the 
river. 1892 R. Lovett f Gilmour of Mongolia i. 18 Our 
maternal grandfather, .was a farmer and *meal-mil!er on the 
estate of Cathkin 1765N1COL Poems Just like a covetous 
’meal-monger. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxix, The match be- 
tween the laird of Kittlegirth's black mareand Johnston the 
meal-monger's four-year-old colt. *799 Underwoods Syst. 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 154 Violent convulsions, which disappeared 
entirely, upon the prohibition of ’meal -pap. 17.. Robin 
Hood if Beggary, in Child Ballads III. 160 His ’meal-pock 
hang about his neck, Into a leathern fang. 1818 Scott Br. 
Lamm, v, Shame be in my meal-poke, then, c 1400 Y-wame 
<5- Gaw. 2032 That da he kest than in his nek, Als it was a 
*mele-sek, 1820 Scott Monast. xxxvii, It is always best to 
be sure, as I say when I chance to take multure twice from 
the same meal-sack. 1552 Huloet, Mealeman or ’meale- 
seller, suffarranens. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus, Farinarmm 
cribrum, a ’meale sieue. 1624 in A rchxotogta XLVIII. 148 
A meale sive. 1352 Huloet, ’Mealesifter, poltinter. 1623 
Minsheu, A ’Meale trough, hariual. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic zoo The buckets, dipping into the meal- 
trough, convey the flour to the upper story. 1671 F. Phillips 
Beg. Necess 363 Three ’Meal-Weighers. 1812 Examiner 
19 Oct 662/a The Lord Mayor, after inspecting the Meal 
Weighers Return, ..ordered the price of Bread to fall 3 d. in 
the peck- loaf. 

b. Special Comb.: meal-bark, a name for certain 
species of Cycas, so called on account of the starchy 
matter in the trunk; meal-beetle, a coleopterons 
insect ( Tencbrio molilor), which infests granaries, 
etc., and is injurious to flour; meal-berry, the Red 
Bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva ursi (Treas. Bot. 
1866); f meal-house, a place where meal is stored; 
f meal-malt, malt ground to a powder (as for use 
in distilling) ; meal-mite , the A cants farbm (Syd. 
Soc Lex. 1890) ; meal-Monday, a Monday given 
as a holiday in Scottish universities, formerly for 
the purpose of allowing the students to go home to 
fetch enough meal to last till the end of the session ; 
meal-moth, a book-name for two species of moth, 
Asopia farinalis and Pyralis farinalis, the larvae 
of which feed on meal or flour; meal-powder, 
finely ground gunpowder ; meal-tree, the wayfar- 
ing-tree, Viburnum Lantana (called also mealy 
tree) ; meal-tub, a tub for containing meal ; also 
attrib. in Meal- tub Plot, the pretended conspiracy 
of the Duke of Monmouth m 1679, the evidence 
for which consisted of papers found in a meal-tub; 
meal-worm, the larva of the meal-beetle ; meal- 
worm beetle = meal-beetle. 

182a Good Study Med. I. 4 The . . ’meal -bark (cycas 
circcnalis). 1836-9 Todo Cycl. Auat. II, S63/2 The 
’meal-beetles, Tembrionidx. c zoe/oSitfipl. PE If rids Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 185/27 Farlnale, ’mealeh us. c 1330 Durham 
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Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 318 la j sera emp. pro le Melhous lij d. 
1382 Breton FI. Fansie (Grosart) 16/z The Pastrie, Meale- 
house, aud the roome wheras the Coales do ly. 17020. Hey- 
wood Diaries, etc. (1885) IV, 293 Mr. Oats man with *meal- 
malt. 1842 T. W. Harris Insects injur. Vegst. (1862) 475 
The ’meal -moth (Pyralis farinalis), 178* Thompson in 
Phil. Traits. L.XX. 1 . 260 ’Meal-powder is more inflammable 
than that which is grained. 1796 Cutler in Morse A nier. 
Geog. I. 338 *Mealtree( Viburnum Lantana). 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World til. viii. § ir. 104 A lewd fellow was brought 
forth, who said, That he himselfe escaping in a ’meale- 
tuhbe, had beenejetc.]. 1681 Baxter .<4 mszu. Dodwell iv, 33 
If this Hypothesis., come out of the Meal-Tub, or forge of 
lnventers, what shall such men be called ? a 1713 Burnet 
Own Time in. (1724) I. 476 They found a paper that con- 
tained the scheme of this whole fiction, which because it 
was found in a Meal tub came to be called the Meal-tub 
plot. 1638 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxi. (ed. 4) 193 
jlhat Cameleon had been observed to drink water, and de- 
light to feed on ’Meal- worms. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V, 
263 But meal-worm insects they ..swallowed. , most greedily, 
1863 Wood Nat, Hist. III. 474 The Meal-worm., is the larva 
of a beetle named Tenebrio molitor. 1860 J, Curtis Farm 
Insects 334 The ’Meal-worm Beetle. 

Weal (mil), sb . 2 Forms: 1 meel, mdl, 3-3 mel, 
3m£el, 3-6 mele, 4 male, 4-6meel(e, 5 maile, Sc. 
maill, mell, 6-9 meale, 7 meall, 3- meal. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. mwl neut., mark, sign, measure, fixed 
time, occasion, meal = OFris. mil, mdl (in phr. 
al to mdl always, etmdl space of 12 or 24 hours), 
OS, -mdl sign, measure (MDu. mael masc., fem., 
neut., mark, sign, landmark, fixed time, meal-time, 
Du. maetl neut., meal, masc., time), OHG. mdl 
neut., time (MHG. mdl neut., spot, point of time, 
meal, mod.G. mal time, w«/t/meal),ON. mdl neut., 
mark, measure, point or portion of time, meal- 
time (Sw. mdl mark, measure, meal, Da. maal 
mark, measure), Goth, mel time (pi. mela marks, 
writing) OTeut. *m£lo nl , f. Indogermanic root 
*'me- (Skr. ma-) to measure.] 

+ 1 . A measure. Obs. 

citmo Sax Leechd. II. 184 Diles Jureo cucler mael. c 1382 
Wycuf Ex. xxv. 2 [A] coroan with foure fingur mele hekt 
IVulg. alt ant quatuar digitisi c 1400 Lanjranc's Cirurg, 
134 Al maner wounds fat is madd in J?e extremjtees of fie 
lacertis as .iij, fyngir mele brede vndir pe schuldiis. 

2 . Any of the occasions of taking food which 
occur by custom or habit at more or less fixed 
times of the day, as a breakfast, dinner, supper, ete. 

c 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. C. xliii. 316 ]>e 3 pet nyle 
Searfum sellan Saet he Sonne on made lsefS. 01173 Lamb. 
Hem, 31 He wule fasten and eaten jif he mei et ane mele 
swa muchel swa et twam. c 1203 Lay. 19690 /Elche daeie 
on a mael ure mete trukeft a 1223 Ancr. R. 428 Bitweonen 
mele ne gruselie 3e nouSer firut, ne oSerhwat. c 129 aS. Eng. 
Leg. I. 469/232 po it was time of mele huy wenden to heore 
mete. 1390 Gower Con/. HI. 25, I have at every meel Of 
plente more than ynowh. 14.. Dietary 67 in Barbour's 
Bruce (S. T. S.). Betuix malys drink noeht for na plesand 
delit, 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) si He to prey for my 
soule at; euery meel, mete or sopeer. 1340-1 Ei.vor Image 
Gov. 45 b, There shuld be at the leaste .vl. houres betweue 
euery meale. 1617 Moryson Itin. 1. 61 They givegood fare for 
foure grosh a meale. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xviii. Our 
breakfast was the most agreeable meal.. that we have had 
since we came to town. 1842 A Combe Physiol. Digestion 
(ed.4) rp3 MealSjthen, ought to be early or late iti proportion 
to the habits of the individual, i860 Tyndai.l Glac. 1. xi. 
72 We set about preparing our evening meal. 1897 W. Rye 
Norjolk Songs 25 ‘ He don’t like working between meals’ 
is a succinct description of a lazy man. 

b. Without reference to time : An occasion of 
taking food, a repast. Also, the material of a 
repast; the food eaten at or provided for a repast. 

c 1200 Ormin 4959 Jiff itt iss in pin berrte. To shunenn.. 
derewurrjje maeless, c 1230 Gen. <5- Ex. 1484 Ete fader luuede 
esau wel, fot firms birSe & swete mel. 1297 R. Glou& 
(Rolls) 4204 He wole pe limemele To drawe & uorsuolwe 
par auenture at one mele, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, 
vi. xx. (1495) 207 Meete shall be lyke and of one manere 
whyche that men ete atte one meele. r 1400 Gamelyn 636 
He was sort alonged after a good meel 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 13, I shal do late you haue so moche that 
ten of yow shold not ete it at one mele. _ 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. v. i. 74 Vnquiet meales make ill digestions. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 1025 Their mangled limbs Crashing at 
once, he dyes the purple seas With gore, and riots in the 
vengeful meal. 1767 J ago Edge Hill iv. 77 The lusty Steers 
. .leisurely, concoct their grassy Meal. 1853 M. Arnold 
Scholar-Gipsy xii, The blackbird, picking food, Sees thee, 
nor stops his meal. 1837 G, Birds Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 
274 The earthy phosphates are always abundant after a 
meal. 1902 T. M Lindsay Ch. Ministry in Early Cent. 
ii, jt They ate together a meal which they themselves 
provided. 

transf, 177 z C, Jhtnner Town Eclogues fi. 8 When, .cits 
take in their weekly meal of air. 

e. J At meal (obs.), at meals : at table ; at dinner, 
breakfast, supper, etc. Similarly f(to go) to meal. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 24 That on clothing is from chele 
ow to saue : And that othur mete at meel for meseise of 
thiseluen. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 42 b, For moche abun- 
dance of drinke at meale, drowneth the meate eaten. 1563 
Cooper Thesaurus, Accubare apitd aliquem, to be at the 
table in a mans house: to sitte at meale with him. 1620 
Venner Via Recta viii. 185 _The wholesomnesse of wine., 
moderately taken at meale.. is., well knowne. 1633 PAGtrr 
Christiauogr. 1. iii. (1636) 203 They which fast may goe to 
meale at ten, eleven, or twelve of theelocke. 17.10 Steele 
Taller No. 235 P 3 It was an unspeakable Pleasure to visit 
or sit at Meal in that Family. r8i8 Kitties Isabella i, They 
could riot sit at meals but feel how well It soothed each to 
be the other by. 


MEAL. 

d. To make a meal of, f to make one's meal on : 
to devour. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp, n. i. 113 0 thou mine heire..what 
strange fish Hath made his meale on thee ? a 183a 4 Barry 
Cornwall ' Eng. Songs 143 Have I . . Preyed on my brother’s 
blood, and made His flesh my meal to-day ? 

Jig. 1827 Pollok Course T. vm, Slander early rose, And 
made most hellish meals of good men’s names. 

e. Meal’s meat, later meal of meat : = sense 
a b. Now dial, (see E. D. D.), 

13.. Guy JVarw, (A.) 6845 A meles mete ;if thou me. 
1393 Langl, P. PI. C. xvi. 36 Crauede . . A meles mete for a 
poure man. c 1410 Sir Cleges 347 For my labor schall I 
nott get But yt he a melys mete, c 1440 Promp. Para. 
321/2 Meel of mete.., commestio . 1311 Plump ion Corr. 
(Camden) p. cxviii, Sir Robert Plomton . . paid for every 
rnaile of meate . . iiij 4 for himselfe, & ii 4 for his servant. 1530 
Palsgr. 454/2 In this sence I fynde also je invite but pro- 
perly to a meales meate, or to eate. 1613 Fletcher, etc. 
Honest Man's Fort, 11. ill, You never yet had a meales 
meat from my Table. 1693 J. Djryden in Dryden's Juvenal 
xiv. Notes (1697) 366 King Saturn: .gave this Example by 
malting a Meals-meat of his own Children. 1717 Enter- 
tainer No. 6. 36 The Parasite may smell a Feast at C— t, 
and go flatter Some-body there for a Meals-meat. 

ff. The phrases a merry meal , a sorry meal, 
■were in ME. sometimes used fig. for ; Something 
joyful or the contrary. Obs. 

13 ., E. E. A Hit, P. A. 23 O moul Jjou marrez amyry 
mele. 14 . . King 4 Hermit 425, 1 . .haue hade many merry 
mele. C1440 Lovelich Merlin 2754 Also sone as the dra- 
gouns to-gyderes fele, be-twixen hem schal be-gynnen a sory 
mele. 

3 . a. The quantity of milk given by a cow at 
one milking ; also, the time of milking. 

16x3 W. Browne Brit, Past. 1. iv, Each shepheard’s 
daughter with her cleanly peale Was come afield to milke 
the morning’s meale. 1670 Capt. J. Smith ling, hnprmi. 
Reviv'd 176 Northern Milch Cows, one of the least of 
which shall give a Gallons of Milk at one Meal 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Cheese , To make a Cheese of two 
Meals, as of the Morning’s new Milk, and the Evening’s 
Cream-milk, you must do also the same. 177S Johnson 
Joum. Hebrides 187 A single meal of a goat is a quart. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Bract. Agric. 1 . 58 It may be fitted up 
with such, .coolers as are sufficient to contain a meal’s milk. 
*844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 459 The milk drawn from 
the udder at one milking, or meat, as it is termed. 

b. dial. (See quot.) 

c 1830 Glouc. Farm Rep. 33 in Libr. Use/. Know!., Hush. 
Ill, The cheeses pass through the three presses in this 
order, advancing a step in their progress at each ‘ meal ’ or 
making. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.-, meal-going , used attrib. 
(after church-going) ; meal-hour , -tray ; meal- 
pendant, -pennant, U.S. JVavy, a red pennant 
displayed during meal-times [Cent. Did. 1890); 
? f meal-settle, a seat at meals. 

1858 Hogg Life Shelley II. 295 Startled at his books by 
the sound of the ’’meal-going bell. 1802 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Myst. Visit. IV. 92 He seldom saw her but at *meal hours. 
x8gg Scribner's Mag. XXV. 89/2 The quartermaster . . hauled 
down the '“meal pennant, a 1225 St. Marker, 11 *Mel 
seotel softest ant guldene 3erde alre gold smeatest. 1903 
tgth Cent. Jan. 92 She gets ready the patients’ *meal-trays 
in a tasteful manner. 

t Meal, sb. 3 Obs. Forms : 1 mdli, meeli, 
mdle, -meele, 3-6 mele, 4 miele, 4-5 meel, 5-6 
meyle, 6 meale, meele. [OE. mile, (w aster) - 
made str. masc., prob. Tepr. OTent. type *m&ljo-z , 
and so corresponding to ON. mxli-r measure ; see 
Meal jtM] A tub, bucket. Also used as a measure. 

In OE. sometimes used to gloss L. patera, carchesiwn , 
cyathus, which mean bowl, dish, or cup. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 56 A Ivium, meeli. c 1000 Sax. LeechcL 
II. 86 Do J>onne mele fulnebuteran on. c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 240/6 pat child. , Ase it was in ane mele i-ba)jed at 
one upmt it stod. a 1300 Cursor M, 3306 Wantes vs here 
na uessell, ne mele, ne bucket, ne funell. 1357-8 Durham 
Ace. Roils (Surtees) 124 In j Mele empt._ pro carbonibus 
portandis. 1370-71 Ibid. 263 In una mele lingnea pro peril- 
ous lavandis. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 21 Thei in hope to 
assuage The peine of deth..Of wyn let fille full a Miele, 
And dronken til [etc.]. 1408 tr. Vegetius (MS. Douce 291, 
If. 47 b), Bokettis, males, and payles. 1440 Durham Acc, 
Rolls (Surtees) 410, viij meel calcis extinct® empt. ..ad xij d. 
1459-60 Ibid. 89, j kyrn, j meyle, ij Cbesfattez. 1365 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Alveus ... a meele or vessell to washe in. 1567 
Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 278, iij milk meales. 

Meal (nnl),jti. 4 Sc. Forms: 5,8meel,6meale, 
7 mails, meill, mail, 8 mail, miel, 9 mail. [a. 
ON. mxli-r measure (Norw. vmle a measure of 
capacity varying in different localities) :~-OTeut. 
type *m$ljo-z, 1 *mklo m measure : see Meal sb. 1 ] 
‘A relative weight used in Orkney ’ (Jam.). 

1397 Skene De Verb. Sign, s.v, Serplaith, Item [in Ork- 
nay), 6 settings malts ane mail, Item 24 meales makis ane 
Last. 1624 Witch Trial in Abbotsford Club Misc. 1 . 148-9 
His brother haid twa mells [of com]. 1629 Witch Trial in 
County Folklore (1903) III. 78 She wantit the proffeitt of 
ane meill of malt that she was brewing, 1698 M. Martin 
Voy. St. Hilda. (1749) 48 Ancient Measures, as the Maile. .: 
this Maile contains ten Pecks. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot i. V. 
412 The stipend consists of 86 mails malt (each mail weigh- 
ing about 12 stones Amsterdam weight). Ibid. VII. 477, 
6 settings make 1 meel. Ibid. 563 On the first is weighed 
settings and miels, 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. V. 52 
Six setteens or lispunds make a meil. 

Meal (mil), sb . 5 dial. Also 8 male, 8-9 meale, 
9 miol, miel. [a. ON. mel-r sandbank, also bent- 
grass (the latter is prob. the original sense ; for the 
development cf. Marram),] A sand-dune. 
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1706 Phillips, Meals or Males, the Shelves or Banks of 
Sand on the Sea-coasts of Norfolk: Whence Ingom-meals, 
the Name of a Sandy Shore in Lincoln-shire. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Edmond' s-Chapei, The coast here is 
secured against the incursions of the sea, by sand heaps, 
commonly called Meales. 1839 Penny Cycl. XVI. 258 Sand- 
hills . . locally termed 1 meals or ‘ marum hills ’. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk,, Meales, or Miols, immense sandbanks 
thrown up by the sea on the coasts of Norfolk, Lancashire, 
etc. X897 Spectator sag At present only the highest tides 
ever cover the surface of the ‘meals 
Comb, a 1893 in Cozens-Hardy Broad Nor/, 77 Miel- 
banks, banks of sand blown up by the wind and consoli- 
dated by the niarum grass— also called ‘meal-banks ’. 1899 
Cornish in Comhill Mag. Mar. 313 The fascinating but 
little known region of the ‘ meal marshes ’ which fringe the 
North Norfolk coast. 

Meal (mil), v. 1 Somewhat rare. [f. Meal nM] 

1 . irans. To cover with meal; to powder with meal. 

16x1 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burning Pest. v. i. Enter Jasper 

with his Face mealed. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 33/3 All their 
flowers will be more or less mealed on the surface. 

to. fig. To meal one's mouth : to become ‘mealy- 
mouthed ’ ; to speak in gentle terms. ? nonce-use. 

1826 Southey in Corr. w. C. Bowles (1881) 96 Though 
there is as much civility as can be desired.. yet I have 
neither mealed my mouth nor minced my words. 

2 . a. trans. To grind into meal ; to reduce to 
a fine powder, b. intr. To become reduced to 
meal or powder. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xiii. 89 Meal all these 
veryfine,andmix them together. Ibid., It will Meal presently. 

3 . intr. To yield or be plentiful in meal. 

X799 J, Robertson Agric. Perth 155 It is a little earlier 
than the old Polish oat, and meals equally well. 

Meal (mil), v. 2 [f. Meal sb. 2 ] 

1 . intr. To make a meal ; to eat meals; to feed. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 218 There were.. worms 
there.., which would have mealed handsomely upon him. 
1840 R, H. Dana Be/. Mast xxx. T09 Mess, any number of 
men who meal together. 1886 M. K. Macmillan Dagonet 
the Jester 5 , 1 will not meal with a churl, nor moil with a 
churl. 

2 . trans. To feed, give fodder to (cattle). ? Obs. 

1630 Winthrop Let. in New Eng, (1825) I. 378 Some more 

cows would be brought, especially two new milch, which 
must he well mealed and milked by the way. 

t Meal, vS Obs. rare’* 1 . [Identical with OE. 
maelan , f. indl spot, stain, Mole sb. 1 

(Northern dialects have mail vb., to spot, stain, f. mail, 
northern form of mole : see E. D. D.)] 

Irans. To spot, stain ; by Shaks. used fig. 

1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. iv. ii. 86 Were he meal’d with 
that Which be corrects, then were he tirrannous. 

Meal, obs. form of Mail sb. 2 
-meal, suffix, forming advs. (all obs. nxc. piece- 
meal), repr. ME. -mele (down to the 14th c. some- 
times -melum), OE. -mklum. The OE. advs. in 
-mtklum are in form the instrumental case plural 
of compounds of mkl Meal sb/, in the sense of 
‘ measure ‘ quantity taken at one time as in 
cucUrmkl spoonful (as a measure), the instr. pi. of 
which would be *cucl£rmklum by spoonfuls. The 
particular compounds of this formation actually 
recorded in the instr. pi., however, do not occur in 
the other cases, and already in OE. -mmlum had 
come to be a mere suffix with the sense expressed 
in Latin by -atirn, -tim, and in mod.Eng. by the 
repetition of the sb. preceded by by. Examples 
which existed in OE. are dropnmlum Drofmeal, 
fioccmklum Flqokmbal, fiotmklum Footmeal, 
hiapmmlum Heafmeal, limmadum Limbmeal, 
sciafmklum sheaf by sheaf, siemmklum turn by 
turn, alternately, stundmedum Stoundmeal, stycce- 
mxlum bit by bit, giarmkluin year by year. The 
suffix continued to be productive in ME., among 
the formations dating from that period being cantle- 
meal, cupmeal, gobbetmeal, litilemeal, parcelmeal, 
pennymeal, piecemeal, poundmeal, and the Latin- 
is:ns ravishmeal (Wyclif) ‘ raptim table-meal 
‘tahnlatim’. A remarkable survival of the OE. 
inflexion appears in Wyclif’s hipyllmelum (see 
Hifple), To the 16 th c. belong fit meal, inchmeal, 
joinimeal, lumpmeaT, in later Eng. the suffix has 
not been productive, though nonce-words such as 
pagemeal h ave occasionally been formed, more or 
less playfully. A trace of the originally substan- 
tival character of the suffix remains in the use of 
by piecemeal as a synonym of the simple adv. (cf, 
the obs. by fiockmeal, by pennymeal, etc.). 

*493 Festival l (W. de W. 1515) 8 b, Hymselfe with his 
owone bandes kest away the fleshe loinpe mele. X827 Blackw. 
Mag, XXI. 884 H0W pleasant it would be to tear it page- 
meal, and fling it in the author’s face. 

Mealabi© ;im-lab’l). a. [f. Meal v/ + -able.] 
Capable of being mealed. 

1823 Mech. Mag, No. p. 138 Satisfied with having their 
corn reduced to a mealable form. 1883 A. Stewart Twixt 
Ben Nevis 4 Glencoe xxy. 1S1 So much mealable grist. 
Meale, variant of Mele v. Obs,, to speak. 
Mealed (mild), ppl. a. [f. Meal vJ + -ed h] 
Finely pulverized ; spec, of gunpowder. 

169a Capt, Smith's Seaman's Gram, n, xxxi. 150 Fine 
Mealed Powder. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 
89 A hole is bored through the mealed powder at the top. 


MEAL-MOUTHED. 

Mealer 1 (mrlar). [£ Meal sb. 2 and ».2 + -erI/J 

1. In parasynthetic derivatives [nonce-tods,)-. One 
who eats (one, half a) meal in the day, 

1849 D. J. Brownf, Arner. Poultry Yd. (1855) 48 Certain 
hens, .are called Monositse (that is, one-mealers, or such as 
eat only once a day). X899R. Whiteings JohnSt, in The 
half-mealers, who always leave off with a hungry belly. 

2 . U.S. colloq. One who takes his meals at one 
place and lodgts at another ; a ‘ table-boarder’. 

1883 M. F. Sweetser Summer Days 126 That class of the 
community known as ‘hauled mealers’. 1887 A. A. Hayes 
Jesuit's Ring 52 You are a ‘mealer’ here. 

3 . slang. One pledged to take alcoholic drink 
only at meals. 

1890 in BarriiRE & Leland Diet. Slang. 

Mealer 2 (mi-br). [f. Meal v/ + -ebL] a 
wooden rubber for mealing powder. 

1873 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Mealer, variant of Mailer L 
MeaHe (mrli). Also 9 (from//.) milice. [a. 
Cape Du. milje (pronounced miii), a. Pg. milho 
Millet, used also (with defining words milho grande, 
m. da India ) for maize.] A South African name 
for maize ; chiefly used in the pi. 

1853 Galton Tropical S. A/r. vi. x82_ The Ovampo had 
little pipkins to cook in, and eat corn (milice) steeped in hot 
water. 1833 J. W. Colenso Ten Weeks in Natal, Hist. 
Sk. p. vi, The second range of land.. furnishing abundant 
crops of hay, oats, mealies, or Indian corn, and barley. 1901 
Scotsman 11 Mar 8/1 For eight days they had to live on 
half a pound of mealie a day, with very little meat. 

attrib . 1879 Cape A rgus 5 June (Cent.), A bivouac was 
made near a deserted kraal, there being . . a mealie-field 
hard by... A volley was fired from the adjacent mealie- 
garden. X893 Westm. Gaz. 10 Oct. 2/1 Their staple diet 
then being ‘ mealie ’ meal porridge made with water. 

Mealiness (mf-lines). [f. Mealy a. + -hess.] 
The quality or condition of being mealy. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634). 127 They [teredines] 
offend the Bees also with their mealiness, as the Snails do 
with their sliminess. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) 
IV. 69 Leaves covered with a kind of ash-coloured meali- 
ness. X820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 37 (1822) I. 294^ There 
was a sort of exquisite silver clearness and soft mealiness in 
her utterance of these verses. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm 
11.666 The mealiness consists of a layer of mucilage im- 
mediately under the skin, covering the starch or farina. 
1876 Abney Instr. Photogr. (ed. 3) 125 The cause of meali- 
ness or ‘ measles ’ in the print. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 

II. ii, To bring out the full mealiness of a potatoe. 

Mealing (mflig), vbl. sb. 1 Also 5 melwyxge. 
[f. Meal vJ + -ins 1.] 

1 . The action of grinding meal ; also, the action 
of finely pulverizing gunpowder. Chiefly attrib., 
as in mealing trade \ mealing stone, a stone used 
ior grinding meal ; mealing table, a slab for 
mealing gunpowder upon, 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 582/19 Farracio,^ Melwynge, 
1805 A. Edlin {title) On the Art of Bread-making, wherein 
the Mealing Trade, .is Examined. 1828 J. M. Spearman 
Brit. Gunner led. 2) 78 Mealing Tables. 1866 Reader 22 
Sept. 307 A mealing stone with a hollow in which the com 
was bruised. 1880 Dawkins Early Man 268 Two concave 
stone grain-rubbers or ’ meaiing-stones ’. 

2 . The action of covering with meal. 

a x8xo Robin Hood 4 Beggar lxxix. in Child Ballads (1888) 

III. i63/2 He thought, if he had done them wrong In meal- 
ing of their cloaths [etc.]. 

Mealing’ (mrlii}'), vbl. sb. 2 [f. Meal v . 2 + 
-3NG 1 .] The action of taking meals; U.S. the action 
of taking meals at a boarding-house. 

1639 H. L'Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 188 The junket- 
ings, comessations, and mealing together were soon laid 
aside. 1887 A. A. Haves Jesuit's Ring 55 Siie must draw 
the line, .when the hauling cost more than the mealing. 

Mealing, obs. form of Mailing. 

Meall(e, obs. ff. Maul sb 1 . Meal sb. 2 
MealleSS (mz-l|les), a. [f. Meal sb. 2 + -less.] 
"Without a meal. 

1894 Season X. 57/2 Many men unnecessarily exhaust 
themselves by going a whole day mealless. 

Meally, obs. form of Mealy. 

Mealman (mflmsen). [f. Meal r/>.i + Man.] 
One who deals in meal. 

1352 Huloet, Mealeman or meale seller, snffarraneus. 
1356 Chron. Or. Friars (Camden) 77 Alie save only the 
mele-men. 1679 Land. Gaz. No. 1407/4 Mr, Acres Meal- 
man. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Henley, The inhabi- 
tants are generally maltsters, mealmen and bargemen. 1802 
in Spirit Publ . fi nis. (1803) VI. 89 All our meal-men and 
millers are Esquires, 

+ Mea’lmouth, sb. and a. Obs. [f. Meal jAI 
+ Mouth.] a. sb. A mealy-mouthed person, 
to. adj. Mealy-mouthed. 

1346 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 19 When the meale mouth 
hath woon the bottome Of your stomake, than will the pick- 
thanke it tell, _ 1373 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 92 
[Written to a miller] Those same fine, .milltermes wherewith 
your mealemowthe letter and whitebred sonett ar.. illu- 
minate. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Meal-mouth, a sly, 
sleepish Dun, «r Sollicitor for Money. 

+ Meal-moutlied, Ppl. a. Obs. [Formed as 
prec. + -ed 2 .] = Mealy-mouthed. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. rss Saying, that you had 
flatterers & meal-mouthed merchants in high estimation. 
1686 Wood Life 5 Nov. (O.H.S.) III. 199 Dr. Reynell..in 
his sermon was meale-mouthed and timorous. 

Mealt(e, obs. forms of Melt v. 




MEALTIDE. 

f Blea'ltide. Obs. exc. Sc. meltith (me-lti])). | 
Forms : a. 3 mel tid, 4 meel-tyd, 5 melltyde, 

6 meale tyde, meltyd, 7 mealtide. fl. 6 mail- 
teth, melfceithe, 6-9 melteth, 7 mealtite, 8 
mealtith, meltet, 8-9 meltit, meltith, 9 mel- 
tR ifh [f. Meal sb. 2 + Tide sb . : cf. G. mahheit, 
Du. maaUijd, late ON. mall id (Da. maaltid)!\ 

X. « Meal-time. Also, a meal, food. 

C 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 f>e man fe suneS aleS gest- 
ninge. .and haueS riht mel tid and nutte 3 timeliche metes. 
C1374 Chaucer Troy Ins n. 1556 The morwen com and 
neyhen gan }>e tyme Of meltid. 1483 Cely Papers (Camden) 
177 Item I p li to my noste Gyllam de la Towr for howr rnell- 
tydes from Sonday tyll Fryday vi» viii d . 1534 More Com/, 
agst. Trib.n. Wks. 1185/1 He wold not for breaking of his 
penance, take anye praye for hys meale tyde, that shuld 
passe the prise of syxe pence. 2563-7 Buchanan Re/orm, 
Si. Andros Wks. (1892) 7 Every man ane eg at the mailteth. 
1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 162b, We.. ar content 
onelie with ane melltyd on the day. 1614 B. J onson Barth. 
Fain. ii, A Suitor that puts in here at Meal-tide. 1655 Cul- 
pepper, etc. River ins xv. v. 419 A Bath, into which Blood- 
warm let the Patient enter, .far from meal-tide. 1728 Ram- 
say Daft Bargain 12 [He] seem’d right yap His mealtith 
quickly up to gawp, c 1826 Hogg in J. Wilson Noel. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 1 . 2i2 Tam lo’ed his meltith and his clink. 

2 . The quantity of milk given by a cow at one 
milking. = Meal sb.' 2 

1633 Orkney Witch Trial in Abbotsford Club Misc. 153 
Alse mony mealtitis off milk. 1839 J. M. Wilson Tales 
Borders V. 96/1 She, accordingly brought her evening’s niel- 
tith, and skimmed it into his dish. 

Meal-time, [f- Meal j A 2 + Time.] The usual 
time for eating a meal. 

CI175 Lamb. Horn. 115 Pie seal hine ibidan on a-sette 
tidan and her meltiman metes ne arinan. 13.. Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 937 Whon mon hdp at meel- 
tyme such as he wile, Tak Jiat he hajj neode of. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. v. 500 Aboute mydday whan most li^te is and mele 
tymeofseintes. x6n Bible Ruth ii. 14 And Boazsaydevnto 
her, At meale time come thou hither. 1704 M. Henry Com- 
mun. Comp. iii. Wks. 1853 L 3°6 /i The great Master of the 
family would have none of his children missing at meal-time. 
i860 S. Wilberforce fiddr. Ordination 134 We must not 
break in on the meal-time of the poor. 

Mealy (mf-li), a . Also 6-7 mealie, 7-9 
meally. [f. Meal sbf + -Y.] 

1 . Resembling meal, having the qualities of meal, 
powdery. Of fruits : (see quot. 1725). Of potatoes 
when boiled : Forming a somewhat dry and pow- 
dery mass, resembling flour (considered to be a 
good quality : opposed to waxy). 

1533 Elyot Cast. Hclthe (1541) 88 b, Some groundes or 
residence [in urine] is like to meale, wheate, or barley, and 
may be named mealy residence. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card, 
Cyrus iii. Hydriot, etc. 58 Though the regular spots in their 
[re. butterflies ] wings seem but amealieadhesion..yet [etc.]. 
1672-3 Grew A nat. Roots 11. § 30 Many Apples, after Frosts, 
eat mealy. 1725 Bradley Fata. Diet., Mealy, a Term used 
concerning certain Pears, which having generally surpassed 
their Ripeness, or growing in an ill Soil, have not that 
Quantity of Juice and fine Pulp, which they should have : 
Ihus theysayof the Lansac, Dean, &c. this Pear is mealy, 
this Pear lias a mealy Taste. 1758 Reid tr. Masquer's Chem. 

1. 35 By which means its crystals Ipse their transparency, 
become, as it were, mealy, and fall into a fine flour. 1795 
Hull Advertiser 5 Dec. 4/3 Mealy potatoe. 1818-20 E. 
Thompson tx. Cullen’s Nosol. Method, (ed. 3) 203 Small 
clustering pimples . . after three days go away in a small 
mealy desquamation. 1840 Pereira Elem, Mat. Med. II. 
661 Many druggists prefer mealy sarsaparilla, that is, sar- 
saparilla whose cortex is brittle and powdery, and which, 
on being fractured transversely, throws out a white dust, 

2 . Containing meal or farina ; farinaceous. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bart ash iii.832 Our mealy grain Our 
skilfull Seedman scatters not in vain. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 
485 A Farinaceous or Mealy Tree, serving to make bread of 
it. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 591/1 The meally 
Julep. 1732 Arbuthnot R teles of Diet 267 Decoctions of 
mealy Vegetables lubricate the Intestines. tSyoSyd. Soc. 
Lex., Mealy albumen , the albumen of seeds which contains 
many starch granules, as in wheat. 

8. Covered with flour. 

1704 N. N. tr. Boccalini's Advis.fr. Parnass.l. 233 That 
some sort of People should be so foolish, to expect to come, as 
meally out of the Mill, when they had staid there but a 
quarter of an Hour, as the Miller himself. 1773 Fergusson 
Poems (1789)11.68 Mealy bakers, Hair-kaimers [etc.]. 183a 
Tennyson M tiler’s Date, i, The wealthy miller’s mealy face. 
*883 H. W.V. Stuart Egypt 113 He emerged from the mills 
as white as the down in a pantomime, nor were we less mealy. 

ireiusf. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i.iv.672 The mealie 
Mountains (late unseen) Change their white garments into 
lustly green. . 1839 Longf. Hyperion 1. vi, Winter, .will come 
down at last in his old-fashioned mealy coat. 

4 . Covered with or as if with a fine dust or 
powder. Chiefly in Bot. and Ent. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 34b, Britanniek or English Herb, 
hath the very looke of the greatest Sorrell, but in Colour a 
little more black, somewhat Mossie or Mealie, 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. A Cr. 111. iii. 79 Men like butter-flies. Shew not their 
meal ie wings, but to the Summer. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
316 Chenopodium album.. more or less mealy. 1890 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Mealy hairs , term applied by De Bary to the 
capitate hairs, presenting a powdery aspect, found on the 
under surface of various ferns belonging to the species 
Gymnogramma Eteris and Nothochlzna [etc.]. 

Comb. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xv. 141 Some 
flye with two wings,., some with foure, as all farinaceous or 
mealy winged animals, as Butter-flies and Moths. 

b. In various specific designations of animals, 
plants, and minerals : mealy bug, an insect which 
infests vines and hot-house plants (see quot. 1840); 
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mealy centaury, Centaurea dealbata (Sanders 
Encycl. Gard., ed, 2, 1896) ; mealy duck (see 
quot.); mealy insect — mealy bug-, mealy 
parasol, an esculent fungus, Agaricus granulosus ; 
mealy redpoll, -pole, see Redpoll l ; mealy 
starwort, Aletris farinosa {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890) ; 
mealy tree, the wayfaring tree, Viburnum Lan- 
tana\ mealy zeolite, an obs. synonym of both 
natrolite and mesolite (A. H. Chester). 

1824 Loudon Encycl . Gard. § 3059 M’Phail \c 1800] ob- 
serves, that the red spider, the *mealy white bug, and the 
brown turtle insect are the most injurious to the vine. 1840 
Cuvier's Anirn. Kingd, 573 The Mealy-bug, C. adonidum, 
is somewhat of a rosy hue, with the body covered with a 
white mealy powder. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 
Index, *Mealy bird or -duck. 1890 H. Stevenson's Birds 
Norfolk III. 219 The immature long-tailed duck is known 
to the Blakeney gunners as the * little mealy duck '. 1813 

Trans. Horticult. Soc. 1 . 297 Coccus A dottidum, the *Mealy 
Insect. 1887 Hay Brit. Fungi 73 Agaricus granulosus.. . 
The *Mealy Parasol. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Mealy 
Tree or Wild Vine. 1760 J. Lee Intro d, Bot. App. 319 
Mealy-tree, Pliant, Viburnum. 

5 . Of colour : Spotty, uneven. In Photography** 
Measly a. 3. 

^784 J. Barry In Led. Paint, vi. (1848) 216 To give a 
richness and depth to the dark colours, by preventing that 
mealy appearance which results from the light resting and 
glittering on their surfaces. 1804 Tingry Varnished s Guide 
<1816) 3 The use of camphor for varnish is limited ; too 
great a quantity would render it mealy. 2876 [see Measly 
a. 3]. 1890 Anthony's Pkotogr. Bull. III. 86 My greatest 
trouble lias been mealy prints. 

b. Of colours of horses : Spotty, interspersed 
with whitish specks. Also Comb., as mealy-but- 
tocked ', -flanked, -mouthed, -nosed adjs. (Cf. 
Maily a.) 

1675 Lond. Gaz, No. 980/4 Stolen.., a black brown Nag, 

. .with a star in the Forehead, a light brown mealy mouth. 
1677 Ibid. No. 1198/4 A brown bay Gelding, with a shorn 
Mane, mealy mouth’d, . . ’twixt 14 and 13 hands. 1691 Ibid. 
No. 2692/4 Stolen.., a black brown Nag, ..mealy Buttock’d, 
and mealy Nosed with a Star on his Snip. 1703 Ibid. Ho. 
3978/4 A brown Nag. , mealy Flank’t. 1708 1 bid. N o, 4438/4 
A Black Mare of about five years old, . . a small meally 
Slip under her Right Nostril. 1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. 
Harb. 19 A mealy bay cob. 

G. Of complexion : Floury, pale. Also Comb., as 
mealy-complexioned, -faced adjs. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xiv, I only know two sorts of boys. 
Mealy boys, and beef-faced boys. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
Ser. 1. Hamilton Tighe, They bring her a little, pale, mealy- 
faced hoy. i860 All Year Round No. 66. 367 The boys 
of these London schools are thin and long: white, mealy, 
and flaccid. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxvi, A mealy- 
complexioned male. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
viii, A mealy-faced, over-cerebrated people are springing up. 

7 . Of the flavour of tea : Soft, not harsh. 

189a Walsh T ea (Philad.) 98 Clear and bright in liquor, 
and mellow or ‘mealy’ in flavor. 

8. Soft-spoken, given to mince matters ; mealy- 
mouthed. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft i. (1862) 9 This wench with the 
mealy mouth, is my wife I can tell you. 1697 C. Leslie 
Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 173 Therefore, George, notwithstand- 
ing all thy meally modesty, it is [etc.], 1720 Amherst Ep. 

Sir J. Blount 12 If you don’t straitway find out what 
The meally Rascals would he at. 1824 Miss Ferribr In- 
herit. xxvii. (1882) I. 241 A little squeaking mealy voice. 
1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 140 Bless its mealy mouth 1 
1834 Dickens Hard T. 11. viii, I didn't mince the matter 
with him. I am never mealy with 'em. 1862 J. C. Jeaf- 
freson Bk. abt. Doctors xiii. (1862)156 Well-fed Vicars of 
Bray, .with mealy mouths and elastic consciences. 

Mealy (mrli), v. Bleaching, [f. Mealy a .] 
trans. ~ Bran v. ; to * clear ’ maddered goods by 
boiling in bran- water. 

18x1 Self Instructor 537 Bran liquors are used to meally 
dying-stuffs. 

Mealy-dew, obs. form of Mildew. 
Mealy-mouthed (miTiimau Sd), a. [Cf. 
Mealy a. 8.] Soft-spoken ; not outspoken ; airaid 
to speak one’s mind or to use plain terms. 

c 1572 Gascoigne Fruites Warre Ixxxvi, So were more 
meete for mealy mouthed men. 1606 Day lie ofGuls iv. iv, 
And ile not be mealely mouthed, I warrant em. 1679 ‘T. 
Ticklefoot’ Trial Wakeman 7 He was not mealy mouth'd, 
but would, .have talked his nund to Knights, or any Body. 
1788 Wesley Wks. (1872 ) VII. 106 Carry your point, what- 
ever it costs. Be not mealy-mouthed. 1853 Tennyson 
Brook 94 Mealy-mouth’d philanthropies. 1887 Besant The 
World went xvi. 138 None of your mincing, mealy-mouthed, 
fine ladies. 

* 1 ] Used for ; Over scrupulous. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias xn. xiv, You are not mealy- 
mouthed about receiving a commoner into your pedigree. 

Hence M ealy-mouthedly adv., Mealy-mouth- 
edness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mealy-mouthedness. 1838 Southey 
| Doctor (1848) 382 He is not given to speak, as his friends the 
Portuguese say, enfarinhadamente— which is, being inter- 
preted, mealy-mouthedly. 1894 Rev. 24 Mar. 304 
School Boards and other engines of mealy-mouthedness have 
j laid a ban upon some of our old plant names. 

t Mean, sbJ- Obs. Forms : 3-5 mene, 6, 9 
me ane, 9 meen. [f. Mean ». 2 ] A lament, com- 
plaint. 

12.. Prayer to Virg. 34 m O. E. Misc. 196 To |>e ne dar 
i clepien noht to hire ich make min mene. 1300-1400 
Cursor M. (GOtt.) 19758 Widuten ani mene or sare. C1470 
Henry Wallace iv. 153 Thar petuous mene as than couth 
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nocht be bett. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T. S.) 1 . 286 This bischope, .maid his meane and complent 
to the lord Home. 18 . . in Kinloch's Sc. Ballads (1827) 131 
She heard a puir prisoner making his meane. 18.. Mary 
Hamilton xiii. in Child Ballads III. 389 ‘Make never 
meen for me she says. 

Mean (min), sb! 2 Forms: 4-6 mene, 4-7 
meane, 5-6 meyne, 5 meene, 6- mean. [Partly 
the absolute use of Mean <z. 2 , and partly adopted 
from the similar substantival use in OF.] 

1. That which is in the middle. 

1 * That which is intermediate; a condition, quality, 
disposition, or course of action, that is equally 
removed from two opposite (usually, blamable) 
extremes ; a medium. Often with laudatory adj., 
as Golden, happy, f Merry mean. 

c I 374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. Pr. vii. 146 Occupy J>e mene by 
stedfast strei'ig\)Z&[~L.yirw2'smediu»z virilnts occufate], 1399 
[see Merry a.}, c 1400 Rom. Rose 6527 Richesse and men- 
dicitees Ben cleped two extremitees ; The mene is cleped 
suffisaunce, c 1420 Ballad on Husb. 11. 27 Demene hit in 
the mene of moyst and drie. Ibid. 127 The mene Is best 
thyn ayer to qualifie. 1329 Supplic, to King (1871) 45 Be- 
twene these extreame contraries there is no meane. 1380 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 337 , 1 haue hard that extremities are 
to be vsed, where the meane will not serue. 1387, eta [see 
Golden a. 5 c]. 1506 Spenser Hymn Hon. Love 87 Tem- 
pering goodly well Their contrary dislikes with loved 
meanes. 1654-66 Earl Orrery Earthen. (1676) 5 There 
was no mean between my misery and her favour. 1690 
W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 297 In apparel the mean 
is the best. 1727 Swift Poisoning E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 

1. 152 There is a t mean in all things. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. v. § 6 Religion is the virtuous mean between in- 
credulity and superstition. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng \ vii. 
(ed. 5) II. 234 It is not easy., to preserve with steadiness 
the happy mean between these two extremes. 1879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. IV. 24/2 A mean between the darkest and 
lightest tint used. 

Fb. Absence of extremes ; moderation, measure. 
In a mean : with moderation. To use a mean ; 
to exercise moderation. Obs. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 17 , 1 woulde desire all. .to vse 
this pastime in suene a mean that the outragiousnes of 
great gamyng, should not hurte the honestie of shotyng. 
1536 Aurelio <§■ I sab. (1608) Diij, The Kinge..axede them 
what meane one oughte to keape in suche a case. 1379 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 23 So they [versifying, danc- 
ing and singing] bee vsed with meane, and exercised in due 
tyme. 1607 Norden Snrv. Dial. 11. 103, I wish, that Lords 
and their ministers would use a meane in exacting. 1621 
Fletcher Wild Goose Chase 11. ii, I will he what I please, 
Sir, So I exceed not Mean. 1625 Bacon Fss., Adversity 
(Arb.) 504 But to speake in a Meane. 1655 Culpepper, eta 
Riverius 1. i. 4 Use a mean in sleep and waking. 1718 
Pope Iliad xvn. 573 When he seeks the prize War knows 
no mean, 

2 . Mus. F a- A middle or intermediate part in 
any harmonized composition or performance, esp. 
the tenor and alto. Also, a person performing 
that part or the instrument on which it is played. 

The use app. survived in dialects until recently: see 
E.D.D. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wotce (Rolls) 11263 )>o clerkes 
]>at best coujie synge, Wyjj treble, mene, & burdoun. c 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 6509 , 1 scbal the teche bothe burdoun and 
mene. c 1500 in "Burney Hist. Mus. (1782) II. 435 There 
are 3 degrees of Discant, that is to say Mene, Treble, and 
Quadrible. The Mene beginneth in the 5, abowvyn the 
Playn Songe in voys [etc.]. Ibid. And so the Discant of 
the Mene Salbegynne hysDiscant about the Playne Songe in 
Syght. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. 138 All trebyllys and tenours 
he rulyd by a meyne. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. m. iii, 
Trebles and bases make poore musick without meanes. 
1698 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 302 Several Parts or 
Voices (as Bass, Treble, Mean, &c. sung in Consort). 
fig. c 1430 Lydg. Min.Poems (Percy Soc.) 54 The [nasal] 
organys . . begynne to syng ther messe, With treble meene 
and tenor discordyng. 1590 Spenser F. Q, 11. xii. 33 On 
the rocke the waves breaking aloft A solemne Meane unto 
them measured. i6x6_ Goodman Fall of Man 78 The little 
chirping birds, .they sing a mean. 

j- b. A name for the second and the third string 
of a viol or lute. Obs, 

1879 Chappell Pop. Mus. I. 3x7 note. If there were two 
means, as in the lute, the lower was called the greater ; the 
upper, the lesser mean. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. II. 242/2. 

T e. ? = Natural sb. Obs. 

1675 Cocker Morals 20 Grace . .tunes Natures Harp, And 
makes that Note a Mean, which was a Sharp, 
f 3 . The middle (of anything). Obs. 
c 1420 Ballad, on Husb. hi. 398 He seyd ereithe[r] sappe 
wol condescende Vnto that mene, & glew hem self in fere. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 332/1 Meene, myddys (//. P. medyl), 
medium. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 79/1 This leaf is . . 
heart-like in the mean, or part next the stalk, 
f 4 . Logic. The middle term of a syllogism. Obs. 
1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xiv. § 1 It is in proofe by 
Syllogisme; for the proofe being not immediate but by 
Meane : the Inuention of the Meane is one thinge [etc.]. 

1 5 . Gram . A * mean ’ or ‘ middle 5 verb (see Mean 
a 2 8 ) : = Reflexive sb. B. 2. Ohs. 

1330 Pai-sgr. Introd. 35 All whiche differences of conjuga- 
tion betwene the actyve verbes and theyr meanes I declare 
at length in my seconde boke. 
f 6. Something interposed or intervening. By 
means ; through intermediate links (of descent). 
Without any mean ( = F. sans moyen ) : directly, 
immediately, unconditionally. Obs. 

c 1340 Hamfole Prose Tr. 16 All menes lettande be-twyx 
j>e saule and clennes of angells es brokeneand put awaye 
fra it. 1425 Rolls of Parlt. IV, 370/a Of whiche Doughter 
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bymenes is comen ye'Eiiev 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
Ixui. 85 It was determ yned, that bothe parties . . shulde sende 
foure or fyue personages, as their enibassodours, and to 
mete at Arras; and the pope in likwyse to sende thyder 
foure, and ther to make a full canfirmacyon without any 
meane. Ibid, cccli. 564 All the gentylmen of Flaunders sware 
to hym to be good and true . . without any meane, wherfore 
therle was greatly reioysed. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. ii. (1888) 
18 That the grystle should be a meane betweene the I.yga- 
mentand him [sc. the bone], 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, m. ii. 
141 So doe I wish the Crowne, being so farre off, And so 
1 chide the meanes that keepes me from it. 

f 7. In the mean : in the meantime. Ohs. 

1363 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 27 In the meane 
suffering no remedies to be applied vnto his owne infirmi- 
ties. 1390 Spenser F. Q. h. L 58 In the meane, vouchsafe 
her honorable toom.be. a. 1657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 193* 
In- the mean, I shall ,. read, over your Translation with the 
Originall. 1793 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 59 Time in the 
mean will be lost. 

8 . Math. [ = F. moyenne, ellipt. for quantity 
moyenne ,] The term (or, in plural, the terms) 
Intermediate between the first and last terms (called 
the extremes) of a progression of any kind (dis- 
tinctively, arithmetical , geometrical, harmoniCal 
mean). Also, in a wider sense, a quantity so 
related to a set of n quantities that the result of 
operating with it in a certain manner n times is the 
same asthatof operating similarly with each oftheset. 
Iu this sense the arithmetical mean (commonly 
called simply the mean-) of a set of n quantities is 
the quotient of their sum divided by n ; the geo- 
metrical mean is the n th root of their product. 

1571 Digces Pantom., Math. Treat. def._iv. Tj b, When 
fours magnitudes are.'. in continual proportion, the first and 
the fourth are the extremes, and the second and thirds the 
meanes. 1660 R. Coke Justice Find. 23 Nor [in harmonical 
proportion] do the extremes added or multiplied produce 
the like number with the mean. 1674 Jeakk Ariih. (1606) 
570 If between 2 and 34 two proportional Means be sought, 
the Lesser will be 6 and the Greater 18. 1709 J. Ward 
Yng. Math. Guide 1. vi. 11734) 73 If any Four Numbers are 
in Arithmetical Progression, the Sum of the Two Extreams 
will be Equal to the Sum of the Two Means. 1881 J. Casey 
Sequel Euclid 88 The Arithmetic mean is to the Geometric 
mean as the Geometric mean is to the Harmonic mean. 

b. An average amount or value ; used for mean 
pressure, temperature , etc., 

1803 Syd. Smith Catteau's Etats Damns Wks. (1830) 51 
Upon a mean of twenty-six years, it has mined for a hundred 
and thirty days every year. 1835 J. R. L iu fc h h.d Cornwall 
182 The temperature of the adit . .is on an average more titan 
12° above the mean of the climate. 1893 W. L. Dallas in 
Indian Meieorol. Mem. IV. 516 The means of pressure 
have been obtained [etc.]. 

XI. An intermediary agent or instrument. 

+ 0. One who acts as mediator, ‘go-between 5 , 
or ambassador between others; one who intercedes 
for a person or uses influence on behalf of an 
object. To be good mean, to act as intercessor. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus hi. 203 (254) For )>e am I becomen 
. . Swych a mene As maken wommen vn-to men to comem 
1377 Lancl .P.Pl. B. 1. 138 A mene, as ]>e Maire is bitwene 
fe fcyng and j>e comune. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 189 
He woweth hire by meenes and brocage. C1440 Promp. 
Taro. 332/2 Meene, massyngeve, . .iuiernuneius. Ibid., 
Meene, or medyatowre, ..mediator. 1433 Rolls of Par It. 
V. 285/1 It myght lyke the said Lieutenaunte and all the 
Lordes, to be goode meanes unto the JCynges Highnesse, 
that suche a persona myght be purveide fore, 1338 in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 90 That it might please your Lord- 
ship to be a meane for us to our Sovereign Lorda the Kynge 
is Highenes. 156* Chitd-M ferriages 7 r This deponent was 
desired of both parties, to be a meane that they might marie 
before the day appointed. x(k >5 J. Carpenter Solomon's 
Solace xn. 47 She would be a meane for him to the king. 
161a Bacon Ess., Suitors Arb.) 47/1 Let a man, in the 
choise of his meane, rather chuse the fittest meane then the 
greatest meane. 

f b. in pi. form, with sing, sense and const. 

1554 Cranmkr Misc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) II. 445 In most 
humble wise Sueth unto your right honourable lordships, 
Thomas Cranmer, late Archbishop of Canterbury ; beseech- 
ing the Same to tie a means for. me unto the queen's high- 
ness. 1359-66 in IVodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 74 The M_ar- 
ques of D’Albuef, the subtill meanes of the Duke of Guise. 
1385 T, Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy , j. xx. 25 He being 
by them praied to be a meanes towards the Bascha. 1611 
Cotgr., Moyenuettr, a means, mediator. 

t c. spec. A mediator between God. (or Christ) 
and man. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. Pi A. viii. 183. I counseile alle cristene 
to Crie crist merci. And Marie his Motler to beo meiie.bi- 
twene. 1577 Ibid. B, xv. 535 pus in a faith lyueth bat 
foike and in a false- raene[i,e." Mohammed]. c 1380 Wyci.if 
Wks. (x88o) 409 A prest shulde be a mene bitwixe god & )ie 
puple. 1508 Fisher Penit. Ps, xxxviii, _Wks. (1876) 34 
O blyssea lady be thou meane & mecliatrine between thy 
son and wretched synners. 1570 T. Norton tr. Nowel’s 
Catech. (1853) 186 We need not then, for access 10 God, 
some man to be our mean. 1397 Hooker Etcl. Pol. v. I. 
§ 3 There is no union of God with man without that mean 
between both which is both. 

10. An instrument, agency, method, or course of 
action, by the employment of which some object is 
or may be attained, or which is concerned in bring- 
ing about some Tesult. Often contrasted with end. 
Often predicarively (of persons as well as things), 
To be the means (or the mean) of. 

a. in sing. form. Now only arch. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1351 The fate wold his soule 
sbolde vnbodye, And shapen hadde a mene it out to dryue. 
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1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 104/2 Be which subtile meene ye 
lose gret part of your custumes. 1539 Cromwell in Merri- 
man Life <$• Lett, (xgoaj II. 226 This .. sheweth a meane 
liowe. .you may make them yet better. 1611 Shaks. Wint. 
T. tv. iv. 90 Yet Nature is made better by no meane, But 
Nature makes the Meane. 1611 W. Sclater Key (1629) 243 
Vncliaritabie is that sentence of Papists; that Baptisme 
is necessarie as a meane to saluatiou. 1635 J. Hayward 
tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 114 Dariacan himselfe had 
beetle the instrumental! meane of my flight. 1785'!'. Bai.guy 
Disc. 3r Let us consider it as a mean, not as an end. 1814 
W. Brown Propag. Chr, among Heathen II. 402 The 
Mission to the South Sea Islands . . has . . been a powerful 
mean of promoting the interests of Christianity. 1881 
Swinburne Mary Stuart u. i, God procure Some mean 
whereby mine enemies craft and his May take no feet but 
theirs in their own toils. 

b. in plural form and plural or doubtful sense. 
By fair means : see Fair a. 13. Ways and means : see 

Way sb. 

c 1380 Wyci.if Wks. (xSSo) 12 1 pel comen hi false menys 
as ypocrisie & lesyngis to pes grate lordischipes. c 1386 
Chaucer Friar* s T. 186 We been goddes lnstrumentz, And 
meenes to doon hise comandementz. 1420 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. I. 6 Lettres .. chargyng me to assaye by ail 
the menesse that I kan to exyte and stirre sych as bene able 
gentilmen. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom . 28 
The eares, tbroughe whom as meanes the gospell of Christ 
is povvred into the obedient soule. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa in. 180 [He] left no meanes unattempted for the 
recouerie of this citie. a 1623 Fletcher Cust. Country v. 
iv, Wonders are ceas'd Sir, we must work by meanes. 1733 
Pope Ess. Man in. 82 And find the means proportioned to 
their end. 1888 Bryce Anier. Comnrw. III. xevi. 341 Vehe- 
ment declaimers hounded on Congress to take arbitrary 
means for the suppression of the practice. 

c. in pi. form, with sing, sense and const. 

1512 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. I. 192 A good rneanys to 
know the trowthe. .were to gyve in commandement to John 
Style secretli to write the trowthe. 1606 G. W[qodcocke] 
Hist. Ivsline xxxvul rao Being. , a means to train them vp 
in a secure experience to make theinselues vvaye. 1632 

H. L' Estrange A liter, no Javes 6 To be dashed and de- 
feated by so weak a seeming means. 1750 Beawes 
Lex Mercal. (1752) 2 Commerce . . is now become an uni- 
versal means . . for the improvement of . . fortune. 1843 
Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 28 You were indirectly the 
means of getting me introduced. 1843 Mill Logic Introd. 
§ 1 Writers have availed themselves of the same language 
as a means of delivering different ideas. 1863 C. Redding 
Yesterday <5- To-day III. 142 note, I was the means of this 
being done. 

d. Phrases. + To make mcan{s : to take steps, 
use efforts {obs.). To find {the) means (or j- mean) : 
to find out a way, contrive, manage (now only 
const, inf). 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 15s How thanne may it bee 
That ye swiche meenes make it to destroyen, Whiche meenes 
do no good, hut euere anoyen i 1461 Paston Lett. II. 33 
That Richard Callefynde the meane that a distresse may 
be taken of such bestes as occupie the ground at Stratton. 
0x462 Ibid. 107 Or hise wiyting cam, Wydwell fond the 
meanys.,that we had a discharge for hyra out of the Chautt- 
cery. 1351 Robinson tr. Mores Utop, n. (1893) 257 They 
make all the meanes and shyft.es that maye be, to kepe 
themselfes from the necessitye of fyghtynge. 1368 Grafton 
Citron. II. 45 Then meanes was made vpon either side for the 
deliuery and exchaunge of prisoners. 1583 T. Washington 
tr. Nicliolay s Fay, I. viii. 8 b, 1 foundethemeanesfor moneye 
and withe tayre woordes to hyre a. .Spaniarde. 1617 Mouy- 
son ltin.1, 259 We. .found meanes to pierce the vessell, and 
get good Wine to our ill fare. 1631 Wef.ver Auc. Funeral 
Mon. 562 A man much renowned for. .the charges he was 
at, and the meanes he made, to adorne. .his Church. 

e. Means of grace (Tlieol.): the sacraments and 
other religious agencies viewed as the means by 
which divine grace is imparted to the soul, or by 
which growth in grace is promoted ; in * Evan- 
gelical ’ use often employed as a synonym for public 
worship. Also occas. with sing, sense, an agency 
conducive to spiritual improvement. Under the 
means of grace (for merly often ■)' under means) : 
subject to the operation of the means of grace. 

1642 Rogers Nnaiuan 5 Shall rise up and convince all 
beleevers, I meane such as live under meanes in that day. 
1630 Baxter Saint's ii. iv. (1651) 8 Do we notmiss Ministry 
and Means more passionately, then we miss our God ? Ibid. 
20, 1 know the means of grace must be loved and valued, and 
the usual enjoyment of God is in the use of them. r66z Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Thanksgiving, For the means of grace, and 
for the hope of glory. 1771 Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 187 By 
‘means of grace’ I understand outward signs, words, or 
actions, ordained of God,- -to be the ordinary channels 
whereby he might convey to men, preventing, justifying, or 
sanctifying grace. 1833 Tracts for Times No. ri. 2 The 
same company that are under the means of grace here. Ibid. 
6 The Sacraments, which are the ordinary means of grace, 
are clearly in possession of the Church. 1841 A. R. C. 
Dallas Past. Superintend. 183 The number of persons 
above the age of education, who ought to attend the means 
of grace. 2891 Besant St. Katherine's _x, The discourse 
of the preacher was on the fearful condition of those who 
disobey the discipline of the Church and refuse tbe means 
of Grace. 

t f. pi. and collect, sing. Stratagem, trickery, Obs. 
c 1460 Towneley piyst. xxiv. 386 By hir meanes she makys 
dysers to sell. C1470 Henry Wallaremi. rn6 Bot he be 
meyne gat his castell agayne. 1337 St. Papers Hen , Flit, 

I, 548 Ne any brogges or meanes, that any of those bor- 
derers or any other, canne make. 16102 Warner Alb. Eng. 
lx. liii. (1613) 237 Nor is through Meed, or Means, the weak 
betraied to the strong. 

f 11. A condition that permits or conduces to 
something ; an opportunity ; in early use pi, con- 
ditions, offeted terms (of peace). Also in phrase 


MEAN. 

in means, in a mean : ‘ in a fair way 5 to do some- 
thing. Obs. 

1430-1 Rolls of Parli. IV. 371/2 To refuse Pees offred 
with menes resonable. Ibid., Yf yeim thynke ye menys of 
Pees offred- Ibid,, To offre for ye Kyngges partie menis 
yat shal be thought, a 1532 Leland I tin. VI. 2 Asscheforde 
Churche was in a meane to be collegiatyd by the Reqwest 
of one Fogge. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. i._ ii. 18 Many a man 
would take you at your word, And goe indeede, hauing so 
good a meane. 1392 tr. Junius on Rev. xii. 2 She seemed 
near unto death, and in meanes ready to give up the Ghost. 
1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 81 b, My secret thoughts 
consented therunto, consygning a free meane and large 
entrance for the discovery of my desire, a 1613 Overbury 
Charact., Worthy Commander Wks. (1856) 107 He under- 
stands in warre, there is no meane to erre twice. 

12. pi. [ — T. moyens. ] The resources at (one’s) 

disposal for effecting some object ; chiefly, (a 
person's) pecuniary resources viewed with regard 
to their degree of adequacy to (his) requirements 
or habits of expenditure; sometimes more explicitly 
means of living, of subsistence. In early use some- 
times more widely : = ‘ money’, ‘ wealth Man 
of means ; one possessing a competency. ^ 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. it. ii. 24 Let her haue needful], 
but not Iauish meanes. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 2 
Iudging that meanes were to he spent vpon learning, and 
not learning to be applyed to meanes. x6c6 G. W[oodcocke] 
Hist. Ivstine xvi. 66 Having meanes to corrupt tharmy of 
Demetrius with great rewardes. 1609 Sir E. Hoby Let. to 
T. H{iggons\ 66 , 1 know no man so respectlesse of himselfe, 
but would willinglie part with one moytie of his meanes, 
for his future relief e. a 1625 Fletcher Cust. Country 
v. v, And when thou went’st, to Imp thy miserie, Did I 
not give thee meanes? 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <§• 
Commw. 50 If hee be a man of meanes, and likely hereafter 
to beare charge in his Countrev .. I wishe him to Histories 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 284 Two children, 
■who lived there upon their mothers means. 1773 Sheridan 
Duenna 11. iii, He has never sullied his honour, which, with 
his title, has outlived his means. 1823 Scott Peveril ii. 
We are great enough for our means, and have means suffi- 
cient for contentment. i8sgT ENNYSON Enid 455 My means 
■were somewhat broken into. 1894 Wilkins & Vivian Green 
Bay Tree I. ix It was very wrong for a man to live beyond 
his means. 

f b. Formerly sometimes construed as sing.; 
rarely in particularized use, a livelihood. Obs. 

1613 Wither Skeplt. Hunt. v. In Juvenilia (1633) 439, 
I waste my Meanes which of itself is slender. 1615 Bhath- 
V'ait Strappado (1878) 52 They're, .men that get A .-Iauish 
meanes out of a seruile wit. 0x642 R. Harris Hezekiah's 
Recovery 27 All that meanes. - is little enough to buy a con- 
stant Preacher bookes and physkke. 

13. Intermediary agency or condition. 

d*a. (Cf. sense 9 .) Mediation, intercession ; exer- 
cise of influence to bring about something, instiga- 
tion. To make meanis: to intercede, make interest; 
to negotiate with ; to make overtures to. Obs. 

sing. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 239 He was sente 
ageyne the kynge of Araby thro meane of Cleopatra [L. ad 
petiiionem Cleopatrse ]. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
x Thurgh the meane of the Mediatrice of Mercy. 15x0 
Hours Bl. Virgin 91 Give us the life that ever doth excell. 
Through thy prayer & speciall meane. 1535 Goodly Prymer 
Liij, They must nedes fyrst make meane vnto hym 
{a temporal prince] by some man that is in his fauour. 
1565 Satir. Poems Reform, i. 567 The m r Maxwell.. to 
reconcile my meane, on his knees entreated me to hear [etc.]. 
pi, c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 131 Sche made grete menes 
to ]?e chefe lordys of pis yle. 1526 Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 164 b, By whose suffrage, intercession & meanes we 
be holpeo in this lyfe. 1336 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
I. 498 Youre grase hys good mens. 1391 Unton Com 
(Roxb.) 237 Great meanes have been made for him. X594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 78 Our Brother is imprison’d by 
your meanes. 1656 Finett For. Ambass. 101 Sir Henry 
Mildmay had made his meanes to the Duke of Buckinghatn 
..for carriage, .of the Present designed to the Ambassador. 

b. (Cf. sense 10 .) Instrumentality, operation as 
an instrument, method, or proximate cause. Only 
in certain phrases : see 14 . 

14. Adverbial, prepositional, and conjunctional 
phrases. 

a. By all (1 manner of) means : (a) in every 
possible way; {b) at any cost, without fail; (c) 
used to emphasize a permission, request, or in- 
junction, = ‘ certainly ’. 

{a) 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. xx ? 1 Ye verily intendyng..to 
aredie yourself byail meanes to you possible, . to invade upon 
your and our auncien ennemyes. c 1320 Barclay Jugurth 
(1557) 70 b, He.. by all maner meanes made prouysion for 
hym selfe. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot 1 . 1. 129 
To this end they labouretbe al meines possible. 

id) i6xx Bible Acts xviii. 21, I must by all meanes keepe 
this feast. 1734 Chatham Lett. Nephew 35_ The trick of 
laughing frivolously is by all means to be avoided. 

(c) 1693 Humours Town 31 Byail means, Sir, Object and 
Return, as often as you please. 1774 Foote Cozeners 11. 
Wks. 1799 II. 168 Flaw. I’ll run before, and prepare Mrs. 
Fleece’em, Mrs.Air. Byail manner of means. 1844D1SRAEU 
Coningsby m, iii, Tell It us by all means. 1874 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. xlii. 125 Yes, in God’s name, and by all manner 
of means. 1893 Law Times C. 101/2 By all means let the 
[County] Council drift rudderless. 

b. By any {manner of) means (or f mean) : {a) 
in any way, anyhow, at all ; + (5) by all means. 

(a) C1470 Henry Wallace xr. 207 A band thai maid. .to 
wyrk his confusioun, Be ony meyn. 1474 Rolls of Parlt. 
VI. xi 7/1 Undelyvered by anv mesne unto you. c 1320 
Barclay Jngurtk 11557) 37b, He lost more people by this 
way than by any other meane before. 1337 in Lett, Suppress, 
Monast. (Camden) 153 In as large and ample maner and 
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forme as ever I had or aught to have of and in the same or 
any part or parcell therof by ony maner of meanes. 1367 
T. Sanford Epictetus 24 Occasion cannot be gitien by any 
maner of meanes, nor any arte. 16x1 Bible Ps. xlix. 7 None 
of them can by any meanes redeeme his brother. 1S09 W, 
Irving K nicker b. v. iv. (1849; 278, 1 do not by any means 
pretend to claim the merit. 1873 Rusk in Pars Clan. xlv. 
103 Not by any manner of means. 1893 R. Williams in 

H. D. Traill Soc. Eng. i. 32 She was not, however, by any 
means the only female deity. __ 

(b) 1610 13. Jonson A Ich. v. n, Yes, tell her, She must by 
any meanes addresse some present To th’ cunning man. 
%6i6 — Devil an Ass v. v, Mer. Yes, Sir, and send for his 
wife. Eve. And the two Sorcerers, By any meanes ! 

e. By no means (or f mean), by no manner of 
means (or f mean), + by no manner mean ; (a) in 
no way, not at all ; (6) on no account. 

(<e) 1442 T. Beckington Corr. (Rolls) II. 2x4 Your said 
adversary by no manner of rneen may be induced to graunte 
us his lettres of saufcondeuct. 1472 J. Paston in P. Lett. 
IIL35, I can not yet make my pease wyth my Lord of 
Norffolk..by no meane. 0x520 Barclay Jugurth (1557) 
40 This town could by no meanes be well besyged nor taken. 
1564 Brief Exam. ****ij, 'They are not to be reiected, as yf 
they were by no maner of meanes in the worde of God. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia, ix. i, I am by no means an aj> 
prover of that mode of proceeding. 1893 Guntf.r Miss Divi- 
dends to2 The young men are looking at each other with by 
no means kindly eyes. 1893 Swinburne Stud. Prose 4* 
Poetry (1894) xtx Basil is by no manner of means an im- 
peccable work of imperishable art. 

( b ) 1509 Barclay Skyp of Polys (1570) 123 And if hit 
husbande to any thinge agree By no maner meane will she 
therto encline. 1600 ). Pory tr. Leo's Africa in. 161 They 
•will by no meanes vouchsafe to marie their daughters vnto 
them, 1625 Bacon Ess., Gard. (Arb.) 563 But these to be, 
by no Meanes, set too thicke. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 51 
f i Such an Image as this ought, hy no means, to be pre- 
sented to a Chaste and Regular Audience. 1854 J. H. N ew- 
man Apol. 35 What word should 1 have used twenty years 
ago instead of 4 Protestant?’ ‘ Roman’ or * Romish?’ by 
no manner of means. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess., Falk- 
land 232 Shall we blame him for bis lucidity of mind, and 
largeness of temper? By no means. 

d. By this or that means (or + mean ) : (a) by 
means of this or that ; in this or that way ; thus. 

cx5zo Barclay Jugurth (1557) 117 By this meanes shal they 
he muche beholden to you. 1568 Grafton Chrou. II. 11 
That he might preferre Normans to the rule of the Church 
..and by that meane stand in the more suretie of his estate. 
1629 Maxwell tr. Herodiau (1635) 372 By that meanes you 
shall take away that most odious and hideous tyrant Max- 
imine. 1667 Sprat Hist. ft. Soc. 100 By this means, they 
will accomplish their main Design. 1750 Beawes Lex. 
Mercal. (1752) t When by this means an aggregated number 
swelled to too great a magnitude, .they were compelled to 
seek for remoter helps by commerce. 1825 Coleridge A ids 
Reft. (1848) I. 31 By this mean, and scarcely' without it, you 
■will at length acquire a facility in detecting (hisquid pro quo, 

+ (£) In consequence, consequently. 

c 1520 Barclay Jugurth (1557) 52 Because Iugurth was on 
the small hyll before hym, and. by that meane on the hyer 
ground. 

+ e. By some manner of means : * by hoot or 
by crook Obs. 

1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 88 Friend, harrow in time, hy 
some maner of meanes, not onely thy peason, but also thy 
beanes. 

f. By or through (f the) means (or + mean) oft 
(a) by the instrumentality of (a person or thing). 

1427 Rolls ofParlt . IV. 326/2 Hit belanged unto you of 
rygfr, as wel be ye mene of your birth, c 1450 Merlin so 
Thow purchacest a-corde be-tvvene the and thi husbonde, 
by mene of the person hyni-self,fortohyde yowre counseill. 
1530 Palsgr.6ii/ 2 Sehow moche this chambre islyghtenned 
by meane of one torche. 1560 A. L. tr. Calvins Fours 
Serm. Songe Ezcch. Epist., By meane of whose aide. -lie 
findeth himselfe holpen. 1611 Bible Heb. ix. 15 By meanes 
of death .. they which are called, might receiue the promise 
of eternal! inheritance. *653 Ld. Vaux tr. Godeau's St. 
Paul A ij, Having obtained by meanes of your most noble 
Lady, a view of this choi.se piece [etc.]. 1736 Butler A not. 

I. 'it Wks. 1874 I. 35, I knownot, that we have any one kind 
..of enjoyment, but by the means of our own actions. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vnt. xiii, He had succeeded so far as 
to find me out by means of an accident, 1807 Miss Mit- 
ford in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. 67, I hoped that through 
his means you would get acquainted with Walter Scott. 

t (b) In consequence of, by reason of, owing to. 

1439 Rolls of Par It. V. 32/2 Hynderyng and clamour of 
the said diverse of your communes, be mene of the said 
purvyance. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1441 That was by the 
menys of to moche lyberte. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 151 
He also amended many things., that had beene longtime 
out of frame, by meane of the Danes, a 1626 B acon New 
At/. (1900) ix By meanes of our solitary Situation, .we know 
well most part of the Habitable World, and are our selues 
vnknowne. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 320/2 By means 
of this cover he is very rarely wet on his Body. 1726 G. 
Roberts Pour Years' Boy. 13 He could not yet hold a Pen 
in his Hand by means of his late Sickness. 

f g. By {the) means {that) ; for the reason that, 
because, since. Obs. 

*550 Crowley Last Trumpet 1083 White meate beareth a 
greate pryce Which some men thinke is by the meane That 
Limes be found such marcbaundise. 1565 Sparke \n Haw- 
kins' Voy. (1878) 24 Rut sure we were that the armie was 
come downe, by means that in the euening we sawe such 
a monstrous, fire. 1596 Harington Apology (18x4} 36, I 
guessed at his meaning hy means 1 had once some smatter- 
ing of the Latin tongue. 1599 — Nugte A nt. 1x804) L 257 By 
means the weather falls out so monstrous wet as the like 
hath not been seen. 

15 . attrib. and Comb, as (in sense 10 c) means- 
maker , -using) *{• mean-keeper (cfl sense 1 b), 
one who observes moderation ; f mean-keeping, 


moderation; + means-making (of. sense 13 b), 
intercession, use of interest or influence on a per- 
son’s behalf, 

*553 Grim alde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 62 In which thynges 
ther must doutlesse be used a measure thatto a meankepyng 
[L. ad mediacritatem ] muste be reduced. Ibid. u. 98 Soon 
alter Lucius Crassus with Quinctus Mutius, the greatest 
meanekeper [L. maderatissima] of all men, kept the time 
of their Luile office most royally. 1617 Bacon Sp. on taking 
his place in Chancery in Resuscit. 84 It will also avoid all 
Means-making, or Labouring; For there ought to be no 
Labouring in Causes but the Labouring of the Counsell at 
the Barr. 1625 — - Apoph. § 8 Wks. 1825 1. 351 His wife, by 
her suit and means making, made his peace. 1640 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat, etc. 172 Looke not. .on the meanes but on 
the Meanes-maker. 1642 Rogers Naatnan 146 What, but 
our ascribing to ourselves in our means-using, makes them 
so unfruitful? 

Mean (nun), a I and advj Forms: 3 meane, 
3-4 mene, 4-5 meen, 5 mean. [App. repr. (with 
normal IcKs of prefix) the earlier I -mene, OE. ge- 
tnstne = O Yns.gemme, OS .ghnbni (MLG .gemeine, 
'SsYDw.gemhie, Du .gemeen), OHG.^tVwm/z (MHG. 
gemeine, mod.G. gemein; Sw., Da. gemen from 
Ger.), Goth, gatnaius OTeut. *ga-maini-, f. ga~ 
copulative prefix (synonymous with L. com-) -f 
*maini- pre-Teut. in L. communis (:— 

*com-moini-s ) Common a. 

The pre-Teut. *moiui - is believed to be a ppl. derivative of 
the root *mei-, moi - (as in L. mitt are '.—^moitare) to change, 
whence. L. m&mts {’.-‘molnas-) reward, gift, and perh. (with 
the notion of change for the worse) OTeut. *maino- wicked, 
Man a. 

The primary sense of Teut. *gamaim-, as of L. com- 
munis, is ‘possessed jointly ‘belonging equally to a num- 
ber of persons'. In OE., and in the early stages of the 
other Teut. languages, this was substantially the only sense ; 
but in ME., as in Du. and Ger., it underwent a development 
corresponding, to that of Common a., so that it acquired the 
senses of * ordinary ’, ‘ not exceptionally good * inferior'. In 
English this development was furthered by the fact that the 
native word coincided in form with the word adopted from 
OF. meien, meen (see Mean a. 2 ) middle, 1 middling which 
was often used in a disparaging or reproachful sense. The 
uses in branch II below might be referred almost equally well 
to the native and to the foreign adj. j the truth is prob. that 
they are of mixed ancestry. 

It is often supposed that thesense-developmentof the word 
has been influenced by OE. mine false, wicked (cogn. w. 
man Man sb.~ and a .) ; but this does not seem possible, as 
this adj. did not survive into ME., while the moral senses of 
mean, do not appear before the mod. Eng. period.] 

I . 1 . Common to two or more persons or things ; 
possessed jointly. In mean : in common. To go 
mean : to act as partners, to share. Obs, exc. dial. 
(see E. D. D.). 

01200 Trim Coll. Horn. 179 A1 }?a£ hie bi ben, hie hanen of 
here [w. underlinges] mene swindle, a 1240 Sawles Warde 
in Colt Horn. 261 Sei us nu hwucli blisse is to alle iliche 
meane. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 59 pai hald a Iawe in 
meen betwene vs and ]>e Grekez. a isg8 D. F erguson Prow. 
(1785) 6 A mein pot plaid never even. 1730 Walkden Diary 
(1866J 94 That we would go mean at ploughing. Ibid. 116 
We concluded to get J ohn Dickenson to measure our ground 
we had plowed mean. 

II. Inferior in rank or quality. 

f 2 . Of persons, their rank or station : Undistin- 
guished in position ; of low degree; often opposed 
to noble ox gentle. (Cf. Common a. 12.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor PI, X3272 Nu ches felaus wil he bigin, Bot 
noght o riche kinges kin,.. Bot mene men o pour lijfT <1x330 
R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 168 pe mene folk (comonly fulle 
gode men & wise) Com to his mercy. — Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 1 1 202 pe legat; and oper bischopes of mener stat. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 Take black sugur for mener 
menne. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A viij b, Therfor 
my fayre daughters shewe your curtosye unto the mene 
and smal peple. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 154 The Com- 
mons (specially such as were of the meaner sort) cryed 
vpon Thomas fitz Thomas. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. 
in Holinshed II. 128/1 The opinion. .and judgement of 
a meane burgesse, is of as great availe as is the best 
lords. 1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1 . 19 O 
love, how powerfull art thou, that canst change.. a noble 
mind To the meane semblance of ashoomaker. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4- Cl. 11. v. 82 These hands do lacke Nobility, that 
they strike A meaner then my selfe. a 1626 Bacon Chr. 
Paradoxes Wks. 1879 I. 341 He bears a lofty spirit in a 
mean condition. 1675 Evelyn Diary 22 Mar., Sir William 
[Petty] was the sonn of a meane man some where in Sussex. 
1701 De Foe True-born Eng. 35 The meanest English 
Plowman studies Law. 1774 Chesterfield's Lett. (1792) I. 
xliv. 141 A mean fello-w . . is ashamed when he comes into 
good company. 1827 Roberts Voy. Centr. Amtr. 225 
The meanest persons smoke tobacco. 

transf. 175* Hume Ess. 4- Treat. {1777) I. 19S Where 
women . . are bought and sold, like the meanest animal. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 9 As to animals of a 
meaner rank, .they very soon alter their natures with the 
nature of their nourishment, 
t b. Poor, badly off. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. xS Alle maner of men the 
mene and the riche. 1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. App. 
iv. 5 Of. .Men meaner in substance. 1685 Bunyan Bk. 
Boys 4- Girls (repr.) 1 Thou shall not steal, though thou be 
very' mean. <11707 Bp. Patrick Antobiog. (1839) 11 My 
father was so mean then, he could not otherwise maintain 
me. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. t. xi. (1869) I. x6 2 The cir- 
cumstances of gardeners, generally mean, and always mo- 
derate. 

c. Inferior, ‘poor’, in ability, learning, etc. 
Obs. exc. in phr. (Jo) the meanest understanding 
(capacity, etc.) and as in 4. 


1387 Trevisa Illgdm (Rolls) lit. 93 pe comyn lettre of 
Mathew is ful skars for mene men inyjte vnderstonde. 1390 
Stockwkll Rides Construct. A iv, Most cleare and easie tat 
the capacitie of the verie meanest. i$zr Heath wait Nat. 
Embassie Ded., The meanest Menalchas that is able to 
play upon an oaten pipe. 1678 t title) Cockers Aritbmetick, 
being a plain and familiar Method suitable to the meanest 
capacity. 17x1 Hkarne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 133 A mean 
man, and.. altogether unqualify'd for a Critick. 1719 F. 
Haer Ch. Authority Vind. 39 Many [parts of Scripture] 
are plain and easy to the meanest understanding. 1738 Neal 
Hist. Purit. IV. 347 Most of them were very mean Divines, 
t d. Of conditions : Abject, debased. Obs. 

ci 680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) II. 547 Our frail and mean 
condition, .requires us to pray always. 

e. Mean white : a term of contempt applied to 
the poor and landless white men in the Southern 
United States, who in the days of slavery were 
regarded hy the negroes as inferior to themselves. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. A mer. II. 311 There are a few, 
called by the slaves * mean whites ’, signifying whites who 
work with the hands, transf. 1887 Rider Haggard Jess 
iv. You must have a gentleman. Your mean while will 
never get anything out of a Kafir. 

3 - Of things : f a. Poor in quality ; of little 
value ; inferior. Obs. 

1377 Langi. P. PL B. vi. 185 Lete hem ete with hogges,.. 
Or eltes melke and mene ale. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
vii. § 24 The Fortifications were very mean to endure a 
form’dsiege. 1669W0RL1DGE Syst. Agric. fx68x) 260 Although 
the Bream he esteem'd os, a mean Fish. 1766 Conip!. 
Parmer s.v. Vinegar, The cyder (the meanest of which 
will serve the purpose) is first to be drawn off fine. 1770 
Lanchorne Plutarch's Lives (1879) II. 1059/1 Those poor 
Caunians had about two quarts of bad water in a mean bottle. 

b. Petty, unimportant; inconsiderable. V Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicko tar's Voy. 11. viii. 41 Foure 
other officers. .to looke vnto the old and new buildings, and 
other meane & pollitike affayres [Fr. et autres menus 
affaires politiques J. 1359 Warn. Paire Worn. II. 1 5 10 For 
such a fault too meane a recompence. 1726 Leoni Atbertfs 
Archil ., Life 2 He cou’d discourse.. of common and mean 
things with . .pleasantness. 1745 De Poe's Eng. Tradesman 
II, xlix. 220 The cider trade mayperhaps bethought atrifle 
too mean to be mentioned here. 1754 Gray Pleasure 49 
The meanest flowret of the vale. [1807 Wordsw. Ode In- 
tim. Jmmort., The meanest flower that blows.] 

c. Undignified, low. Of literary style, etc.: 
Wanting in elevation; formerly sometimes without 
reproachful sense, + unambitious, unadorned. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 3464 A1 be j?e metire bot mene Jjus 
mekill haue I ioyned. a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 
144 The meter and verse of Plautus and Terence he verie 
meane. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 8 An Epistle 
..should. . be simple, plain e, and of the lowest & meanest 
stile. 1610 Shaks. Temp. ill. i. 4. 1650 Marvell //<?- 

ration Ode 57 He nothing common did or mean. Upon 
that memorable scene. 1659 Hammond On Ps. lx. 6 The 
wash-pot, we know, is a mean part of household-stuffe. 1676 
Evelyn Diaryiy July, Sir William Sanderson . . author of 
two large but meane histories of King lames and King 
Charles the First. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 168 r 3 
A mean term never fails to displease him to whom it ap- 
pears mean. 1789 Burney Hist. Plus. III. i. In these 
Lamentations, .the poetry is too mean and gloomy for any 
but modem saints or methodists. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser._ u. 
Poor Relations , He will thrust in some mean and unim- 
portant anecdote of the family. 

d. Of buildings, attire, ornament, personal ap- 
pearance, etc. : The reverse of imposing, shabby. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa in. 156 A suburbe. .the 
houses whereof are but meane, and the inhabitants base. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. ted. 7) 1 1. 4 Camelford is a 
mean but ancient Borough-town. 1855 S. Brooks Aspen 
Crt. 1 . x. 142 Around which the meaner houses and 
shops of the present day clustered. 1871 Freeman Nonn. 
Conq, (1876) IV. xvii. 92 The robes of state.. made all that 
France, .had beheld of the same kind seem mean by com- 
parison. 2874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 245 
Let not your altar be mean and your stove conspicuous. 

U 4 . No mean — - : often = ‘ no contemptible 
applied eulogist ically to a person or thing. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. j. ii. 7 (1st Q° 1600) It is no meane 
[r623 smal] happinesse therefore to be seated in the meane. 
i6xx Bible Acts xxi. 39 A citizen _ of no meane citie. 1678 
Butler Hud. in. iii. 245 Hence timely Running’s no mean 
part Of Conduct, in the Martial Art. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 
I. 589 The Roman Legions and great Oesar found Our 
Fathers no mean Foes. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) I. 
136 His correspondence with him , during many years, proves 
that he had no mean opinion of him. 1875 E. White Life 
in Christ 11. xvii. (1878) 224 note, Mr. Cox, himself no mean 
Rabbinical scholar, adds [etc.]. 

5 . Of persons, their characters and actions : 
Destitute of moral dignity or elevation; ignoble, 
small-minded, 

1665 Boyle Occas, Ref. iv. xii. (1848) 243 The Sublimity 
of such a Condition would make any Soul, that is not very 
mean, despise many mean things. *724 Ramsay Vision xs, 
He.. did me rebuke. For being of sprite sae mein. 1734 
Pope -fox. Man iv. 282 Think how Bacon shin’d. The wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind. 1741 Middleton Cicero I, 
vi. 449 A mean submission to illegal power. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 39 (A ddress), How many mean plans 
..did my servile heart form 1 1771 Junius Lett, xlix, The 

meanest and the basest fellow in the kingdom. 1813 W. H. 
Ireland Scribleomania 25 Rhymsters who-. meanest actions 
eulogize. 1830 D’Israeh Chas. 1 , III. viii. 187 Charles the 
Second.. was mean enough to suspend her pension. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 469 James had meaner motives 
for his policy of peace than a hatred of bloodshedding. x888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. III. xcv. 336 Good citizens wbo 
were occupied in more engrossing ways, allowed politics 
to fall into the hands of mean men. 

t>. If. S. colloq. In trivial applications : ‘Dis- 
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obliging, pettily offensive or unaccommodating ’ 
{Cent. Diet.). Also, To feel mean’, to feel ashamed 
of one’s conduct, to feel guilty of unfairness or 
unkindness. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. x. II. 224 Mean is oc- 
casionally used for ashamed. ‘ I never felt so mean in all 
my life 

c. U S. slang. Of a horse, etc. : Vicious. 

1848 Georgia Scenes 27 He’ll cut the same capers there 
as here. He's a monstrous mean horse, 1887 F. Fran- 
cis Tun. Saddle j- Mocassin *46 He [a cowboy] gets all- 
fired mean sometimes when he’s full. 1888 Roosevelt in 
Century Mag. Oct. 836/1 There can be no greater provo- 
cation than is given by a ‘ mean ’ horse or a refractory steer. 

6. Penurious, wanting in liberality, c stingy ’. 

1735-1823 [implied in Meanness 1 5]. i860 in Worces- 

ter. 1873 T. L. Cuyler Heart-Culture 96 The meanest of 
misers is he who hoards a truth. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. xxxv, At least he is not mean about money. 

7 . Comb. : parasynthetic, as mean-apparelled, -con- 
ditioned, -gifted, - souled , -spirited, -wilted adjs. ; 
whence mean-spiritedness, etc.; predicative, as 
mean-born, -looking adjs; adverbial, as * \ mean- 
dressed adj. 

1334 More Com/, agst. Trib. 1. xii. (1847) 40 Mean-witted 
men. 1393 Shaics. 2 Hen. VI, ill. i. 335 Let pale-fac’t feare 
keepe with the meane-borne man. 1396 — Tam. Shr. ni. 
ii. 75 Oftentimes he goes but meane-apparel’d. <21630 J, 
Dyke Worthy Comnmn. (1640) 8r Shall a poore, mean con- 
ditioned woman refuse the offer of a Rich husband, a 1683 
Oldham Poet. Whs. (1686.1 103 Mean-soul’d offenders now 
no honours gain. 1694 F, Bragge Disc. Parables viii. 293 
Away with that mean-spirited religion. 1699 M. Henry 
Meekness of Spirit (1822)63 Meekness is commonly despised 
as a piece of cowardice and mean-spiritedness. 1740-87 
Lett. Miss Talbot etc. (1808) 19 A mean dressed man got 
into a tree, and from thence harangued them. 178a Miss 
Burney Cecilia v, vi., Here a mean-looking man . .came up 
to Mr. Hobson. 1834 T. Fenby Kef. iii, fortune’s meaner- 
gifted, homely maids. 

fB. adv. = Meanly. 05 s. 

_ a 1626 Bacon Chr. Paradoxes Wks, 1879 I. 341 When he 
is ablest, he thinks meanest of himself. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
11. (Globe) 353 If he fed them meaner than he was fed him- 
self. . they must fare very coarsely indeed. 

Mean (mfn), a. 2 and adv ! 1 forms : 4-6 men, 
4-5 meena, 4-6 mene, 4-7 meane, 5 meen, 
meyn, 5-6 meyne, meene, meaixie, Sc. meine, 
6-7 Sc. mein, 5- mean. See also Mesne, Moyen. 
[a. OF. men, meen, meien, moien (mod.F. moyen) 

— Pr. meian, Sp., Pg. mediano. It. mezzano:— 
late L. medianus that is iu the middle, f ntedius 
middle : see Mid a.] A. adj. 

+ 1 . Occupying a middle or an intermediate place 
in order of enumeration or in spatial position. 
Mean term (Logic) = ‘ middle term Obs. _ 1 

1340 Ayenb. 122 And aj alsuo ase ine heuene he}) }>ri stages 
of uolke..huer-of ]m on is he3ere }>e o}>er men }ie Jjridde j 
lowest. £1380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 270 Crist, mene petsone ; 
in trinyte. 1435 Rolls o/Parlt, IV. 493/1 To repaire unto , 
Pruce, and to the Townes of the mene Hans. 1341 R. Cor- 1 
land Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. E ij, The places called 
lacune..be in the meane ventrycle. 1341 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c. 13 A 1 places meane be twene Manchester and Westchester. 
1727-53 Chambers Cycl., Medium, in logic, or medium of 
a syllogism, called also the mean, or middle term. 1823 
G. Rolando Fencing {td. Forsyth) looThe Counter of Carte 
parade, .parries, the wrist in the mean position inclined out- 
side the arm, the following thrusts. 

fb. Mus. Applied to the tenor and alto parts 
and the tenor clef, as intermediate between the 
bass and treble. Obs. 

1597 M0RLEY Introd. Mus. 17 An example of augmenta- 
tion.. in rive Treble and Meane parts. *674 Playford Skill 
Mus. 1. i. 2 Three several Parts of Mustek, into which the 
Scale is divided, first the Bass, .. secondly, the Mean, or 
middle part, and thirdly the Treble. 1721 A. Malcolm 
Treat. Mus. xi. 333 The Treble or^-Clef is ordinarily set on 
the 2 d Line . . ana the mean or c Clef on the 3 d Line. . . The 
mean Clef which most frequently changes Place. 

+ c. In the mean way. on the way, in the 
course of one’s journey. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Citron, II. 559 The Erie of Arundell.. de- 
parted to Mauns, and in the meane way, tooke the Castels 
of Mellay and saint Laurence. Ibid. 363 In the meane way 
they encountered with syr Thomas Kiriell [etc.]. 1613 Pur- 
chas Pilgrimage (1614) 637 In the meane way they passed 
by the Tapemiry Paraibse [etc.]. 

2 . Intermediate in time ; coming between two 
points of time or two events; intervening. Now 
only in phrases in the meantime, while (see Mean- 
time, Meanwhile); formerly, in the same sense, 
f in the mean- season, space, way. Also with 
omission of prep., + the mean season, f mean space ; 
and Meantime, Meanwhile advs. 

1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 569/2 Aswell for the sustentation 
of youre people of the seta Townes, as of all youre people of 
youre Shires in the mean waye. c 1500 Melusine 347 And 
pat meane sayson came two knightes to Lucembourgh. 1519 
Inttrl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 50 And for lacke of myn- 
strelles, the mean season, Now wyll we begyn to syng. 1333 
More Conf. Tindale Wks. 460/1 In the meane waye marke 
me this. 1539 Cromwell in Merriman Life Lett. (1902) 
II. 216, I have in this meane space devised a fourme of 
Instructions for Mr. Sadleyer. 1600 Maydes Met am. v, in 
Bond Lyly's Wks. (1902) III. 386 Meane space, vpon his 
Harpe will Phoebus play, 1606 G. W[oodcocke .1 H isf. Ivstine 
vi. 32 Meane space word was brought that Agesilaus was 
very neereat hand, 1637 J. Carter Plain Expos. 112 When 
the performance of Gods promise is long delayed, and 
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nothing almost appeareth in the meane season,, .then [etc.]. 
<11677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 305 There was no mean 
portion of Time between their Formation and Animation,., 
they were living Beings . . as soon as they were formed. 
1760-7* H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 83 In the mean 
space.. Jenkins had his right leg.. carried off by a cannon 
shot. 

3 . Law. Intermediate, either in time or status. 
Usually spelt Mesne. 

1439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 15/2 To be holden mene betwene 
ye date of ye seide Writ, and ye day of ye returne yerof. 
1309-10 Act x Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 2 They.. shall nott be re- 
stored to any meane issues or Profyttes of Landes. 1333 
Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 22 The lordes immediat & thother 
meane lords haue not put the..acte in dewe and plaine 
execucion. 1348 Staunford King's Prerog. (1567) 84 b, 
The king shal haue the meane issues. 1670 Pettus Fodinoe 
Reg. 20 It is good for Princes, and even for mean Lords, to 
keep a Claim to their Prerogatives and Customes. 1700 
Col. Rec. Pcnnsylv. II. 9 Griffith Jones, first purchaser and 
Henry Elfrith mean purchaser under him complain. 1707 
E. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. n. ii. 78 If the mean 
Patron present not in due Time.., the Right of Presenta- 
tion comes to the King. 

f 4 . Intermediary; employed as an agent or ‘ go- 
between ’ ; serving as a means or instrument ; done 
for an ulterior end; intervening as part of a process. 
Also mean way : the course adopted to achieve 
an end. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 112 pe wyf was made pe weye 
for to help worche, And pus was wedloke ywroujt with a 
mene persone. <11380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 278 pat )>e sotil 
amortasj-nge of seculer lordischipis pat is don bi menene 
[tread mene] hondis in fraude of pe statute be viselyen- 
quyred. 1383 — Gen. xlii. 23 Bi a mene persone vndoynge 
both the langagis [L.fer interpretem }. c 1440 Jacob's W ell 
205 Bothe pe theef & pe rauenere owyn to aske foqifnesse 
slely be hem-self, or be an-oper meen persone. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. m. ix. 332 Crist Jaf mediath, (that is to seie, 
bi meene 3iftis to his clergie,) the endewing of immouable 
godis. 1451 PastanLctt. 1 . 215 , 1 proferid hym.. ye wold., 
leve a summe if he wold a named it in a mene mannys hand, 
and seche as he hath trust to. 1309 F isher Funeral Serm. 
C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 296 Oftentymes by herself 
she wolde.. courage euery of them to doo well. And som- 
tyme by other meane persones. 1349 Ridley Let. to Somer- 
set in R. Potts Liber Cantabr. (1855) 1.245-6 No faut can be 
found ether in hir entent or in the mean ways.whearby she 
wrought toaccomplishe the same. _ 1563 Hamiliesu. Peril of 
Idolatry 111.(1859) To be mean intercessors and helpers to 
God. 1615 Crookr Body of M an 55 The mutation or change 
ofbloud into a bone, cannot be accomplished but by long 
interpolation and many meane alterations. 

5 . Intermediate in kind, quality, or degree. Now 
rare, 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 3187 pa er veniel synnes pat 
may falle, Bathe grete and smale, and men with-alle. 1373 
Barbour Bruce vi. 347 For-thi has vorschip sic renoune 
That it is mene [ed. Hart mid] betuix thai tua [sr. ‘fule- 
hardyment’ and ‘cowardiss’].. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R. xix. vii. (1495) 865 Aristotle rehercith thise fyue 
meane coloures by name : and callith the fyrste yelowe and 
the seconde cytryne and the thyrde red the fourth purpure 
and the fyfthe grene, 1331 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) 12 
Venus heyre is in mean tempre betwene hote and colde. 
1587 Harrison Eng. i. vi. 14/1 in Holinshed, Ours is a 
meane language, and neither too rough nor too smooth 
in ytterance. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 328 Of this Si* 
nopis.. there be three kindes, the deepe red, the pale or 
weake red, and the meane between both. 1610 Willet Hex- 
apla Dan. 297 The meane opinion betweene these is the 
best. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 134/2 Of af- 
fections, some are pleasant, some harsh and troublesome, 
some mean .the mean are neither good nor ill. 1703 T. N. 
City <5* C. Purchaser 131 Sculpture.. wherein the Figure 
sticks out from the Plain whereon it is Engraven,, .accord- 
ing as it is more or less protuberant, is call’d. . Bas-relief, 
Mean-relief, or High-relief, 1871 Morley Crit. Misc, Ser. 1. 
Vauvenargues (1S78) 20 We must take them in pairs to find 
out the mean truth. 1888 Bryce A mer. Conimm. III. c. 414 
Manyexperiments maybe needed before the truemeancourse 
between these extremes is discovered. 

fb. Mean way [ = L. via medial', a middle 
course (as an escape from a proposed alternative). 

C1374 Chaucer An el. <§■ Arc. 286 Ther ben non other 
mene weyes newe. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4844 Men this thenken 
i " . .That lasse harm is .. Disceyve them, than disceyved be. . 

I wber they ne may Finde non other mene wey. c 1407 
j Lydg. Reas. <$• Sens. 4667 Ther was non other mene weye. 

[ 1706 Z. Cradock Serm. Charity (1740) 15; All the mean way 
partakes more or less, .of both the opposite extreams. 

f c, spec. ( a ) said of the middle condition be- 
tween extremes of fortune ; (b) said of the married 
state as contrasted with continence on the one hand 
and unchastity on the other. Obs. 

c 1540 R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 24 If he 
coulde not lyve chast..he shoulde tak a wif and lyve a 
meane lyf. a 1341 Wyatt in Tottels Misc. (Arb.) 83 {title) 
Of the meane and sure estate. 

6. Not far above or below the average; moderate, 
mediocre, middling. 

+ a. Of or with reference to size, stature, or age. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 806 Criseyde mene was of 
here stature. *308 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. v. xxv. (1495) 
134 In foure foted beestes wyth tbycke bodyes and meane 
tayes, the necke is shorte grete and moche strengthe of 
suche bestes_ is in the necke, 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ 
VEsop vi, xvi, A man of a meane age whiche tooke two 
wyues. 1490 — Eneydos xxix. 1x2 A meane noose, not to 

f rete nor to lytell, wythout ouer grete openynge. 1544 
haer Regim. Lyfe (1553) H viij, Geue. .at euery time the 
quantity ofa meane chesnutte. a 1348 Hall Chron.,Hen. IV 
32 b,This kyng was of a mean stature wel proportioned and 
formally compact. 1373-6 in Nichols Progr. Eliz. (1823) 
II. 2, Two mene perles pendaunte. 1579-80 Ibid. 290 A 
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snake with a meane white saphire on the hedd, 1377 B. 
Googe Herasbacii's Husb. 1. (1586) 13 b, Of a meane age", 
that he be not vnwylling to woorke for youth, nor vnable 
to trauayle for age. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden liii, It 
is of the height and bignesse of a mean tree, 1697 Dam- 
pier Voy. (1729) I. 395 Their Noses of a mean bigness. 

+ b. Having some quality in moderate degree. 
Of wines : ? Moderate in alcoholic strength. Of 
the voice : Moderately loud. Of soil: Moderately 
fertile. Obs. 

<rx4zo Pallad. on Husb. 1. 79 Yf hit [mould] be lene, hit 
gooth in al and more; Yf hit be mene [L. mediocris), hit 
wol be with the brinke. <1x430 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 
2647 Meene in voys neythir to grete nor smalle, Signe is of 
trewthe and rightwysnes.se. 134* Boorde Dietary x. (1870) 
255 Meane wynes, as wynes of Gascony, Frenche wynes, & 
specyally Raynysshe wyne that is fyned, is good with meate. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 25 After a croppe 
of Rye in meane ground, you shall haue the same yeere 
great Rapes. 1607 Norden Sure. Dial.w 233 , 1 have seene 
thistles in meane ground. 1679 Puller Moder, Ch, Eng. 
(1843) 1 1 5 A voice mean and grave, fit to excite devotion. 

t c. Moderate in amount, or in degree of excel- 
lence ; tolerable, mediocre. (In later use only with 
disparaging implication, and so coincident with 
Mean a. 1 ) Obs. 

<1x460 Towneley Myst. ii. xxx My wynnyngis ar hot meyn, 
No wonder if that I be leyn. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cxciv. 
197 She was., but of meane fayrenesse as other women were. 
1546 Yorks, Chantry Surv. (Surtees) II. 213 Of honest 
qualities and condicions, and meane lerenyng. 1531 Robin- 
son tr. More's Uiop. 11. (1895) 171 'I he resydewe they sell at 
reasonable and meane price. 1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 308 
Let thyapparell be but meane, ney ther too braue. .nor too 
base. 1600 Holland Livy xlii. lxvi. 1155 The Consull con- 
tenting himselfe with a meane good hand, .retired with his 
forces into the campe. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's 
Hist. Indies iv.xxxiii. 299 In that countrieitis but a meane 
wealth. <t 1628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 24 It is better 
for thee,. to have meane gifts, than to have high gifts. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe n. ii, My own house., where I should see 
there had been but mean improvements. 

f d. Using moderation ; temperate. Obs. 
c 1423 Eng. Cong. Irel. 88 He was. .[of] mete, & of drynke 
ful meen & for-berynge. 

7 . Math. a. Of an amount or value : Having 
such a relation to the amounts or values occurring 
in a given set of instances that the algebraical sum 
of their differences from it is zero ; that is an arith- 
metical mean. Hence used (as in mean motion, 
diameter, distance, temperature , etc.) in concord 
with a designation of variable concrete quantity, 
to express the mean value of this. Mean sun : a 
fictitious sun, supposed for purposes of calculation 
to move in the celestial equator at the mean rate 
of the real sun. Mean {solar) tune : the time of 
day as it would be shown by the * mean sun ’ (the 
time shown by an ordinary correctly regulated 
clock) ; so mean noon, etc. Cf. Mean tone {Mus!). 

<11391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 44 The residue is the mene 
mote for the same day and the same hom e. 1694 Holder 
Disc. Time 20 According to the Mean Motion of the Sun. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Mean Motion or Mean Longi- 
tude of the Sun, in the Ptolomaick Hypothesis, is an Ark of 
the Ecliptick, reckoned from the Beginning of Aries to the 
Lineof the Sun’s MeanMotion. X709J. Ward Yng.Matk. 
Guide(i73i) 453 By the Bungand Head Diameters, find such 
ameanDiameter as you judgewill Reduce the propos’d Cask 
to a Cylinder. 1742-3 Ld. Hervey in Johnson's Debates 
(1787) II. 309 The produce of the customs was the last year 
less by haifa million than the mean revenue. 1743 Emerson 
Fluxions 299 If the mean Radius of the Earth be 21000000, 
then [etc.]. 1798 Malthus (1817) I,47oIn the Pays de 
Vaud the lowest mean life . . is 294 years, x86o Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea_ (Low) v. § 282 Rain-gauges will give us the mean 
annual rain-fall.^ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 200 The constant 
temperature being nearly the mean temperature of the 
surface. 1878 Petrie in Jml. Anthrop. Inst, (1879) VIII. 
113 The circle divided intoequal squares is apparently not 
so accurate, the mean error being 7 inches on 130 feet. 

t>. Mean proportional', the middle one of three 
quantities, of which the first has the same ratio to 
the second as the second has to the third. Ex- 
treme and mean 'ratio (or f proportion) : see 
Extreme a. i b. 

Originally mean was the sb. and proportional tbe adj. (cf. 
F. moyenne proportiotinelle ) ; but as the expression is now 
apprehended the functions of the words are reversed. 

1571 Digges Pantom,, Math. Treat, viii. X iij b, The 
Ooctaedrons side is meane proportionall betweene the dia- 
meter and seraidiameter of the circumscribing sphere. 1608 
R. Norton tr. Sievin’ s Disme D iij b, Seeke the meane pro- 
portionall betweene BM and his 10 part BR. 
f 8. Gram. Of a verb: In the middle voice, 
reflexive. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 33 The mean verbes have also thre 
dyvers sortes of conjugations. Ibid. 632/2. 1383 Fulke 
Defence v. 151 IIAijpov/voti . .is often taken passiuely : But see- 
ing it is also found to be a verbe meane, who neede to be 
afraide to vse it actiuelyl 

B. adv. 

fl« Moderately ; also, comparatively less. Obs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xvii. ii. (1495) 595 By crafte 
of tyllynge.,pome garnade is made meane soure. 1533 
Jo ye Apol. TindaU (Arb.) 20 Printed the new testament 
in a mean great volume. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) xox 
A mean learned man may vnderstand it wel enough. 1376 
Baker Jewell of Health 231 b, When out of this you shall 
have drawne a cuppe meane full, . . distyll it againe in Bal- 
neo Mariae, i6xa W. Sclater Minister’s Portion 42 The 
meane wealthy amongst their people. 
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i 2. Intermediately (in time or character), 

j ,348 Staunford King's Prerog. (1567) 47 For that that 

heethat is outlawed was emprisoned meane betweene the 
| awardynge of the exigent and the outlawrie pronounced. 

1561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 54 They in going meane he- 
xene the Philosophers opinions and the heauenly doctrine 
are plainly deceiued. XS77-87 Holinshed Chron. 111 . 1243/1 
Which office it seemeth that he had, meane betweene the 
twelfe and the foureteenth yeare of the said king, a 1625 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 46 Any such thing done meane 
betwixt the verdict and the iudgement. 164a tr. Perkin s’ 

■ p r /,f Bk. xi. § 837. 38 If meane, after the first demand and 

before the latter end of the moneth the lessor doe happen to 
j come. 

Mean (mill), vJ Pa. t. and pa. pple. meant 
i (ment). Forms : x meenan, 3 mseinen, 3-7 mene, 

meane, 4 men, meen, 4-5 mesne, 4-6 meine, 
■Si. meyn(e, 5 menne, 6-7 mein, 6- mean. Pa. t. 

I a. 1 msende, 3 mende, 4 meenede, mennede, 

t 4-5 mened, 4-6 Sc. menit, -yt, 5 menyd, 6 Sc. 

meynd, meind, me(i)nit, 6-9 meaned, (6 Sc. 
-it) ; / 3 . 4-5 mente, 4-7 ment, 6- meant. Pa. 
fple. a. 1 (se)msened, 5 meened, 6-9 meaned ; 
13. 4-5 yment, 5 imente, imeynt; 4-5 mente, 
4-7 ment, 6- meant. [Com. W Ger. : OE. mknan 
= OFris. menu to signify, OS. menian to intend, 
signify, makeknown (M LG., MDu. minen, mod. Du. 
pieenen), OHG. meinen to have in mind (hence 
also, to love), to intend, signify, make known, 
mention (MHG. and mod.G. meinen , now chiefly, 
to have in one’s mind , to h old or express an opinion) ; 
cf. the compounds, 03 . giminian to make known, 
OHG . gemeinen to proclaim, show forth, bimeinen 
to decree, destine, dedicate (whence bimeinida 
testament). The Scandinavian forms, Icel. meina, 
Sw. mena , Da. mene, are from Low German. 

The W.Ger. * mainjan is cogn. w. OFris, mene opinion, 
OHG. meina fem., 7 opinion (found only in Otfrid in certain 
phrases, thin, meina, hi thia meina, etc., meaning ‘ verily 
‘ forsooth ’)• Outside Teut., the OS1. formal, equivalent, 
meniti, exhibits an ex traordinarily close parallelism of mean- 
ing, havingallthevariedsensesoftheOE.and OS. verb. The 
ultimate etymology and the order of sense-development are 
doubtful j the prevailing view that the root is *men - to think 
(see Mind sb-) would account plausibly for all the recorded 
senses, but involves. phonological difficulties that have not 
been satisfactorily disposed of.] 

1 . trans. To have in mind as a purpose or in- 
tention ; to purpose, design. Chiefly with inf. as 
obj., less frequently with clause or sb. 

In.modern colloquial use sometimes : To intend with de- 
termined purpose. 

For to mean business, mischief, see the sbs. 

2888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxix. § 5 pa ongan he sprecan 
swiSe liorran ymbutan, swilce he na pa sprasce ne maende, 
& tiohhode hit Seah biderweardes. c 1300 Leg, St. Gregory 
742 pan alon sche left per inne, Non wist what sche ment. 
13.. K. A /is. 5942 Thoo had kynge Alisaunder y-ment.. 
The cee haue y-passed ayeln. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 
532 (581) And syn ye woot pat myn entent is clene, Tak 
hede per-of,for 1 noon yuel mene. c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 
494 A ! mercy, Iorde, mekely, no malice we mente. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidanes Comm. 70b, The Duke of Saxon, and 
the Lantgrave, . . ment to go home. 1567 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1 . 515 Hir Majestie menit to subvert the lawis. x6ra 
Bacon Ess., Wisd. for Mans Self lArb.) 184 Except they 
meane their seruice should bee made but the accessary. 
1617 Moryson I tin. t. 40 These cut-throates. .meant pre- 
sently to returne. 169a Dryden Cleomenes 11. i. it Thou 
art only Misplanted in a base degenerate Soil ; But Nature 
when she made thee, meant a Spartan. *773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cony, iv, You only mean to banter me. 1845 
Sir C. J. Napier Cony. Scinde 11. viil 453 The Beloochs 
certainly meaned to break out with a counter attack. 
1893 Kekewich in Law Times Rep. LXXUI. 663/2 We 
must not jump to the conclusion that the Legislature meant 
to interfere with contracts. 1904 Maj. A. Griffiths Fifty 
Yrs. Publ. Service ii. 22 Even to my young and inexperi- 
enced eyes it seemed that the attack [on the Redan] was 
never ‘meant’. 

t b. with ellipsis of vb. of motion. Ohs. 
c 1470 Harding Chron. ix. i, With shyppes .xii. to Italy 
had they mente. 

tc. To aim at, direct one’s way to. Obs. rare . 
e 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 4172 Gret schame it is.. That we 
durst neuere Troye mene. *633 G, Herbert Temple, Clu 
Porch lvi, Who aimeth at the sky Shoots higher much than 
he that means a tree. 1706 Watts Horse Lyr. I. 100 The 
muse ascends her heavenly car. And climbs the steepy path 
and means the throne divine. 

d. To design (a thing) for a definite purpose ; 
to intend or destine (a person or thing) to a fate or 
use. Const, against, for, ^to ; rarely dative. fAlso 
with complement, to destine to be (obs.). 

. a 1400 Ocionian 1953 The old emperesse . .hadde the same 
jugement That sche to Florance hadde y-ment. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 242 b, This warre is not ment nor pre- 
pared against the Cyties. 1580 Sidney Ps. xxvii. v. When 
greate griefes to me be ment, In tabernacle his, he will Hide 
me. 16x1 Bible Gen. 1. 20 God meant it vnto good. 1634 
Milton Camus 765 She [sc. Nature] good cateress Means her 
Provision onely to the good That live according to her sober 
laws. 1639 Shirley Gent. Ven. v. ii, Providence, .made me 
worth a strangers piety, Whom your cbo[i]ce meant the 
ruine of my honor. 1643 Denham Cooper’s Hill 325 Fair 
Liberty pursu’d, and meant a Prey To lawless power, here 
turn’d. 1792 J. Barlow Conspir. Kings 83 Why to small 
realms for ever rest confin’d Our great affections, meant for 
all mankind? 184a Browning Through the Metidjav, Ere 
I pried, she [Fate] should hide.. All that s meant me. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 57, 1 think Fate meant us for each 


other. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad lxii, Say, for 
what were hop-yards meant. Or why was Burton built on 
Trent? 

e. To intend (a remark, allusion, etc.) to have 
a particular reference. Const. + at, by, of, f to. 
Also f absol. to mean by = to intend to refer to. 

In the 16th c. to mean (a remark or a designation) by (a 
person) was the usual expression where we now say ‘to 
mean (such or such a person) by (a remark, etc,)’, the vb. 
being then in sense 2. 

15*3 More Edw. V, Wks. 55/2 That ment he by the lordes 
of the quenes kindred that were taken before. 154a Udall 
Erasin. Apoph. 230 b, He saied that he would leaue. .suche 
a sticcessour. . . Menyng by Tiberius. 1570 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xix. 8 Gone is the Joy and gyde of this Natioun ; I j 
mene be James. Regent of Scotland. 1596 Spenser State ' 
Irel. Wks. (Globe) 621, I do not meane this by the Princes 
wardes. 1641 Sanderson Serin. (1681) II. 184 A flaunting 
hyperbole, far beyond the merit of the Party he meant it to. 
1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. 230 He. .thinks every thing 
that is said meant at him. 1753 Ibid. IV. 13 They are con- 
vinced that it was meant at them. Mod. I wonder whether 
he meant it of any one in particular. 

f. intr. To be (well, ill, etc.) intentioned or 
disposed. Const, to, by, or dative. 

2x374 Chaucer Troylus m. 115 (164) By-sechyng hym.. 
pat he wolde. .eke mene wel to me. c 1412 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ, 1986 But how I speke, algate I mene week 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 332/2 Menyn yn herte, wel or evyl, 
intendo. c 1430 tr. De Imitations 1. xii. 13 JJouj we do wel 
& mene wel. c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vi. 9 Now shall 
Edward trie How Lacy meaneth tohis Soueraigne Lord, ifiox 
Shaks. T-wcl. H. iv. iii. 22 If you meane well Now go with 
me. 1628 Earle Microcosm ., Resent'd Man, He.. puts 
himselfe to a great deale of affliction to hinder their plots, and 
designes where they meane freely, a 1680 Butler Ran. 
CX759) I. 58 The purest Business of our Zeal Is but to err, 
by meaning well. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xi, You seem to 
mean honestly. 1771 Junius Lett. xlv. (1820) 243 They 
who object to [his] last letter, either do not mean him 
fairly, or [etc.]. x8oa Beddoes Hygeia ii. 34 The projector 
of a new domestic medicine, meaning well by himself and 
the public. 1884 Rider Haggard Dawn ii, I do not think 
that your cousin means kindly by you. 

2 . trans. To intend to indicate (a certain object), 
or to convey (a certain sense) when using some 
word, sentence, significant action, etc. Sometimes 
with clause as obj. In mod. use often const, by. 

c 888 K. /Ei.fred Boeth. xxxviii. § 2 gif he para nan nyte, 
}>onne nat he hwaet he mxnd. ciooo ASlfric Gen. xviii. 20 
God J >a geopenude Abrahame, hwaet he mid ptere sprasce 
msende. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Bom. xi Wat pe holie apostle 
meneS po Be nemnede niht and niehtes dede. c 1275 Worn. 
Samaria 27 in O. E. Misc. 85 Heo nuste hwat heo mende 
heo wes of wytte poure. a 1300 Cursor M. 12631 Quat he 
wit ]?is wordes ment, Graithli wist pai noght be entent. 
ct 37s Sc. Leg. Saints xv. ( Barnabas ) 89 Gyf 3e will wit 
quhat ve meyne. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 11. 6 And sum 
men seien pat Crist meenide bat he himsilf . . is more ban 
Toon Baptist. 1415 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcasile 1 The 
laddre of heuene, I meene charitee. 1513 Douglas JEneis 
1, Prol. 387 Tuichand our tongis pentirite, I mene onto corn- 
pair of fair Latyne [etc ]. 1530 Palsgr. 444/2 He becked at 
me, but I wyste nat what he ment. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 
68 The twelfth day.. wee rode foure miles (meaning Dutch 
miles). 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xviii. § 2. 158 When , we 
have examined this, we shall vnderstand in what sense it is 
meaned that Nature abhorreth from Vacuity. 1671 Milton 
P. R, 11. 6, I mean Andrew and Simon. 171X Steele 
Spec t. No. 136 R 4, I mean by this Town the Cities of 
London and Westminster. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. 

x, In both which [sc. reproof and compliment] more seemed 
meant than met the ear. 1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 442 
And what is meaned by ' The fear of the Lord ’ ? 1895 
Kekewich in Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 663/1 The Act 
does not mean literally what it says. 

b. transf. in questions of the form What does 
(a person) mean (/^ certain conduct) ? i. e. ‘what 
motive or justification has he for it ? 

189a Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve n. iii, What, no top-coat 
in such weather 1 What do you mean by that, sir ? You're 
wet through. 

8 . Of things, words, statements : To have a cer- 
tain signification ; to signify or import ; to portend. 

<2x000 Sal, $ Sat. (Kemble) 472 Saga hwaet ic maene. 
c i2oo Ormin 5502 Swa batt tejj mujhenn shaewenn 3uwAli 
whatt itt se33b & menepp. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron.{ 1810) 
8 pei wist what it ment. a 1400 Cursor M. 23395 (Cott, 
Galba) ‘Amen’, pat menes, ‘so mot it be 1475 Makg. Pas- 
ton in P. Lett. III. 133 Some of them..wote full lytyll 
what yt meneth to be as a sauger. X557 North Guevara's 
Diall Pr. 345 From the time I knew what meaned to 
governe a common weale, I have alwayes [etc.]. <2x584 

Montgomerie Cherrie <5- Slae 603 Experience came in, and 
speirit Quhat all the matter meind. x6xx Bible Gen. xxi. 
29 What meane these seuen ewe lambes, which thou hast 
set by themselues? 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 234 His Armes 
were neuer Infortunate ; neither did hee know what a 
Disaster meant. 1648 Gage West Ind. x. (1655) 35 They 
knew not what money meaned. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 273 
Admiration seis’d All Heav’n, what this might mean. Ibid. 

xi. 875 But say, what mean those colourd streaks in Heavn. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxvi, Eachin Maclan— what 
means all this? 

+ 4 . a. trans. To have in mind, to remember. Obs. 
X303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 6674 Sone 1 menest f>ou 
nat what y er seyde ? c 1420 Anturs of Arth. 229 Gyffe 
me grace for to. .mene [Douce MS. mynge] the with messes 
and matynnes one niorne. C1440 York Myst. xii. x Grete 
meruell is to mene Howe man was made. 

*t* b. ref. and intr. Const, of, on, upon. Obs, 
a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 5274 (G8tt.) Ne menis 30U noght, 
nou mani a day, Of a drem ful lang siben gan? C1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1838 Herecoueredbis strengbe 
for tene. Of skabe wold he hym no more mene. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce xn. 269 Menys on 3our gret manheid. 21425 


Thomas of Erceld. 30 The Mawys menyde hir of hir songe. 
1438 Bk. Alexander Gt. (Bann. Cl.) 67 Mene vpon 3our 
hecht. 1442 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 397 It is to mene apon 
that.. Robert Masoun, and Gilbert Masoun, oblist them 
..til a honourable knight. 1513 Douglas JEneis xi. Prol. 
172 Allthocht his lord wald meyne On his aid seruis. 

f e. impers. Me meaneth = I remember. Const. 
of, on. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 16889 Vs meins quils he was in lijf bat 
we herd him sai hat [etc.], c 1375 S'c. Leg. Saints xvi. 
[Magdalena) 881 Menis be nocht of be ewangel, bat in 
be kirk is red vmquhile of mary. c 1425 St. Elizabeth of 
Spalbeck in Anglia VIII. 118/7 Atte a dewe oure, and, as 
me menib, bytwix sexte and noon. 
f 5 . intr. To hold or entertain an opinion; to 
think, imagine. Obs, 

<2x300 Cursor M. 14686 ‘pou mas b® godd, and b° u art 
man! 1 Soth it es ’, coth iesus pan, ‘ Bath i am, qua right 
wil men ’. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6888 
‘ Lord’, he seyde, ‘ 30W par nought wene, Why y am 
comen ge may wel mene’. y 1449 Pecock Re fir. 111. xvii. 
391 Ellis Crist in the alleggid x . chapiter of Luk schulde 
haue meened a3ens him silf in the other now alleggid placis. 
*533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 51 Ciprianus menit that ye 
quyk suld be the saulis. a X578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. i.S.T.S.) I. 31 Evirie man menit that it sould redound 
to his gret hurt. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 221 
Knots of straw and things (as they mean) off the way to 
heaven. 

T 6. trans. To say, tell, mention. Obs. 

Beowulf 857 Dser wses Beowulfes masrSo maened. ct 205 
Lay. 16333 Wel 3e hit majen imunen pat ich wulle nucinen. 

<2 1225 Ancr. R. 316 Inouh hit is to siggen so pet pe schrift 
feder witterliche understonde hwat tu wulle menem a 1300 
Cursor M. 12498 (Cott.) He had par-for wel gret pite, And 
pus to ioseph it mened he. 1387 Thevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 
345 pey poetes mene pat lupiter gildede Saturnus. c 1450 
Holland Howlat 75 6 Menstralis and musicianis, mo than 
I mene may. 21460 Towneley Myst. xiv 37 The myght of 
me may no man mene. 1494 Faeyan Chron. 11.xxxiv.26 
Gaufride meaneth y l this Sicillius was but .vii, yeres of age 
when his Fader dyed. 

+b. intr. (rarely ref.) To speak, tell. Chiefly 
const, of on, Sc. and north, by. Cf. 1 e absol. Obs. 

<21300 Cursor M. 24878 Hir succur son to ham sco sent, 

f at in sli murning on hir ment. 21350 Will. Palerne 1925, 
wol minge of a mater i mennede of bi-fore. <21400-50 
Alexander 1615 (Dubl. MS.) pai amervale paime mekyll as 
menys me pe writtes [A shin. MS. As pe buke tellis]. CX470 
Harding Chron. lxxxvii. vii, All these were called Westsex, 
as Bede ment. ? a 1500 Chester PI., Purif. 2x7 Mary, of mirth 
we may us meane. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiv. 12, 1 dout 
that Merche, with his cauld blastis keyne, Hes slane this 
gentill herbe, that I of mene. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 219 Richt so did he, as my author did meyne. 156a 
WinJet Cert. Tract, i. Wks. 1888 I. 3 We mein of the 
pastores of the Kirk. 1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar 196 
S. Paul spea'keth of Justification in the attaymng it. . . But 
S. lames meaneth of Justification had and obtained. 

7 . Comb.-, t mean.- nothing, a meaningless, in- 
sincere phrase. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia ^387, I tell you for your good, 
and, what is jt to me? .. with many such non-significant?, 
or mean-nothings. 

f Mean, v! 1 Obs. (After 1 5th c. only A. and 
■nortk. dial.) Forms: 1 msenan, 2-7 mene, 3 
meene, maine, meane, 5 meene, 5-6 if.meyn(e, 
6-7 Sc. meine, 6~ mean. [OE. mien an : see 
Moan */>.] 

1 . trans. To complain of, lament (something); 
to lament for (a dead person). 

2888 K. /Elfreo Boeth. iv. (heading), Hu Boetius hine 
singende jebted, & his earfoSu. to Gode masnde. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 33 Gif pu me dest woh . . ic hit mene to mine 
lauerde. 2 1205 Lay, 2438, & swiSe heo hit nuende to alle 
monnen. <2x225 Ancr. R. 224 3>f heo edmodliche mened 
hire neode. 1375 Barbour Bruce tx. 300 Eftir that, neir 
fifty jheir. Men menyt the heirschip of Bouchane, c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xii. [Mathias) 203 Scho menyt ofte vycht 
sare hyr a sowne. 2x400 Rom. Rose 2596 My greet unese 
ful ofte I mene. 15x3 Douglas aE«2M1x.v. 137 The Troianis 
. .With tender hartis menand Ewrialus. 1536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot, (1821) II. 289 Becaus this Duncane wes ane 
tyrane. .few menit his slauchter. 1599 Jas. I Ba<ri.A. Awpor 
(1682) 20 His fall is but little meaned by the rest of his 
subjects. 

b. With cognate obj. : To mean (one’s) moan, 
(one’s) complaint. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4277 (Cott.) Oft sco meind til him hir 
mane. <2 1300-1400 Ibid. 8159 (Gott.) Unese had he menid 
his mode, pat a lem fra pe wandes stode. 2 x330 R. Brunne 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 2440 [Lear] ment his mone euen & 
morwe. 14. , Harding Chron. Pref. (1812) 5 To none other 
my complaynte can I mene. 

c. To pity. 

2 1440 Pol. Rel, 4- L. Poems (1903) 186 Ifpou he sijk, y schal 
bee bele; If poti moorne oujt, y schal pee meene. 1508 
Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 501, I am so mercifull in 
mynd, et menys all wichtis. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
541 The husband men full ly till nowar ment, Quhome be 
we ar vphaldin and sustent. c 1560 A. Scott Poems(S, T. S.) 
xxvi. 32 Thay wald be menit, and no man menis. 1603 
Philotus clxv, I grant indeid thair will na man me meine, 
For I my self am authour of my greif. 

d. in predicative phrase, to mean : to be de- 
plored or pitied. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 335 Allas ! it was to mene, 
his vertuz & his pruesse So fele in him were sene, pat perist 
for falsnesse. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 16 Quhair- 
foir thair mister wes the moir to mene. 1719 Ramsay 3rd 
Answ. Hamilton x, An fowk can get A doll of rost beef . . 
And be na sick . . They’re no to mean. 1788 R. Galloway 
Poems 132 Yes, said the king, we’re no to mean, We live 
baith warm, and snug, and bien. 


MEAN. 

2 . inlr. To lament, mourn ; to complain. ■ 

c 888 K. /Er.FRicD Boeth.-x i, § i pii simle mid wope & mid 
unrotnesse msenst gif [>e tenies wiilan w'ana biff. c 1205 Lay. 
29613 pa wolde he per after sone weuden to Rome and 
menen to Gregorie. 01223 After. R. 274 So pet heo met 
weopen & menen ase sori mon, mide pe salmwuruhte. 
a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 3059 (Gott.) Quiiys scho menyd in 
hir mode, Confort com hir sone ful gode. c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints vi. ( Thomas ) 513 Carisius . . for his vif gretly can 
men. c 1430 A n'.urs of Arih. (MS. I) no Hyt tnenet, hit 
musut, hyt marred c 1430 Syr Try am. 28 Ofte tyme to- 
gedur can they meene, Kornochylde come them betwene. 
c 1360 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xx. 22 Off all thy wo and 
cair It mends the no* to mene. a 1800 Proud Lady Marg. 
v. in Scott Minstr . Scott. Bord. (1803) III. 276 If yon 
shon Id die for me, sir knigh t. There’s few for you will meane. 

b. To complain of (an offender). 

a 1223 After. R. 362 Uor pe ueond is affuruht and offered 
of swuqhe and foroi pet Job was svvuch he mende of him. 
a 1250 Owl tj- Night. 1257 Hwi wullep men of me mene ,. 
pah ic hi warny al pat yer. 

c. impers. Me meaneth = I mourn. 

13., Guy If arm. (A.! 433 Sore me menep, for me smert, 
Mtche care is in mine hert. 

d. . ref,, in the same sense. 

0x175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Men pe to halie chirche, pet is to 
pan preoste and to pan folke. 01205 Lay. 31504 And heo 
gunnen wenden to pan Hinge Pendan and menden heora to 
Pendan. axzz$Aucr. R. 98 Meneff on to his earen. c 1320 
Sir Tristr. 1135 Til mark he gan him mene. 1362 Langu 
P. PI. A. lit. 163 Thenne mornede Meede and menede hire 
to the kyng. 1:1400 Destr. Troy 7612 The grekes for pe 
greuaunce..Made myche murmur & menit horn sore. c 1450 
St Cuthbert (Sur tees) 4174 Gretely he him meiied. 1790 
Mas. Wheeler West mid. Dial. (1821) 62 Awr lasshed been 
atii shop, for a quartern ea hops, en hard him mean hissel. 

3 . irons. To state as a grievance; to represent 
by way of formal complaint or petition. Sc. 

3475 Aberdeen. Reg. (1844) I. 33 Fersamekil as it is lam* 
mentabilly menit till ws be our louit Johne of Spens, 
Ulster, ..that [etc.]. 1323 Ibid. I. no Forsamekill as it is 

humelie meynit and schewin to ws be ane reverend fader 
in God [etc.]. 1360 in Spottiswood Hist. Ck, Scot. iu. 

[1677) 144 They were forced to mean our estate to the Queen 
of England. 1369 Reg, Privy Council Scot. II. fix Ordain- 
ing baith the parties, . . to meyne the mater to the said 
Generali Assembly. 173* Louth ian Form of Process (A. 2) 
25 It is humbly meaned and shown to Us, hy Our Lovit, 
C. D. That [etc.]. 

b. refl. To present a complaint. 

1331 Reg. Privy Council Scot.l. 114 Thai menit tbame 
diverse tyraes to the Lordis of Sessioun. a 1670 Spalding 
Troub. Chets. I (Spalding Cl.) II. 72 To stramp it out he 
meinis him self to the Parliament, 
t Mean, vf Ohs. rare. Also 5 meexx, 5-6 
mene, 6 Sc. meyne. [a. OF. nteenner , moiener , 
£ nieien (see Mean a.). Cf. Mean sbfi 9.] 

1 . irons. To mediate. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 332/2 Menyn, or goon he-twene ij. 
partyes for a-corde . . medio, c 1449 Pecock Repr. n. xix. 
263 If Iohun be a prouoking meene that the King 3eue to 
me xx li . pound of 3eerli fee,.. it mai he seid..that Iohun 
dooth and 3eueth to me thilk fee,.. in this vndirstonding, 
that Iohun meeneth or helpith, and fortherith in meenyng 
that the ^euyng be doon. 01522 Douglas in Whs. (1874) I. 
p. cx, Causing thame mene and procure so that the reraayn- 
ing with hir husband was not payit of her dower. _ 1634 
H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 138 Nor was any assistance 
more like to mean and procure his Restauration then theirs. 

2 . To moderate (by intervention). 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 47 Our teyne to meyne, 
and ga betweyne, Ane hevinleoratrice. 

t Mea'ixably, adv. Ohs. rare—*, [£ Mean afi 
+ -ASLT.] In a mean or medium degree. 

1377 Frampton Joyfull Newts in 48 b, Ginying to the 
Cholerike lesse seethyng, . . and to the Flegmatjcke more 
seethyng, . -and to the Sanguine meanablie[Sp. orig. media - 
namenie\. 

Meanashing, obs. form of Menacing. 
Meander (mzarndai), sh. Also (6 maandor), 
6-9 mmander. [a. L. maeander, Gr. fuuavdpos, 
appellative use of the name of a river in Phrygia 
noted for its winding course. Cf. F. miandre (158a 
in Hatz.-Darm.), Sp., Pg., It. meandro .] 

1 . pi. Sinuous windings (of a river) ; turnings to 
and fro (in its course) ; flexuosities. Rarely in 
sing., the action of winding ; one of such windings. 

* 59 S> Nashe Lenten Stuffe 14 In all which foords or Me- 
andors . . if any drowne themselues in them, their Crowners 
sit vpon them. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 
The River Niger -.deflecting after Westward, without 
meanders,, continued) a strait course about 40 degrees, 1796 
W. Coombe Boy dell's Thames II. 67 The stream loses itself 
in_a distant meander. 1823 Waterton Wand, S. Amer. 
t. i. *i8 Probably .. these apparently four creeks are only 
the meanders of one, 1834 Beckford Italy 1 . 166 Springs 
whose frequent meanders gave to the whole prospect the 
appearance of a vast green carpet shot with silver. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. xv. 235 The river now flowed m 
gentle meanders. 

f ans/, and fig. *638 Brathwait Bamahees Jml. 11. 
Giij. When my bead feds his [re. Ale’s] Maeander, I am 
stronger than Lysander. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 65 Here 
rills of oily eloquence in soft Maanders lubricate the course 
they take. 1820 Scott Abbot i,The boy. . lay. .half drowned 
in the meanders of the fluctuating delirium. 

2 , pi. Crooked or winding paths (of a maze); 
labyrinthine passages; windings or convolutions 
(of a vein, fissure, line, etc.). 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas il i. 1. Eden 561 Round-wind- 
ing rings, and intricate Meanders .. of an end-less Maze. 
*<k >3 I- Savile K. fas. Entertainm. Theobalds B b, Hee 
went into the Laberinth-like garden to walke, where hee 
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recreated himselfe in the Meanders compact of Bayes, 
Rosemarie, and the: like. 1610 Shaks. Temp. in. iii. 3. 1615 
Crook is. Body of Man 94 Intercepted and deteined within 
those Meanders [re. the guts], x666G. Harvey Morb.Angl. iv. 
34 The effuges,or marauders of the central, .parts of the brain. 
1699 Garth Dispeus. 1. 25 Now she [N ature] unfolds , . How 
ductile Matter new Meanders takes. 1730 Joh nson Rambler 
No. 65 1 2 The new path, which he supposed only to make 
a few meanders. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. iv. 141 The fibres 
of the rind., and the meanders of the fibrillae being equally 
discernible, x8oi J. Jones tr. Bygge's Trav. Fr. Rep. xii. 
238 The inextricable windings and meanders of those caves. 

f b. fig. Confusing and bewildering ways; in- 
tricacies (of affairs, the law, a subject, etc.). Obs. 

1376 F leming Panopl. Epist. 285 They being ouerwhelmed 
in Meanders of mischiefes, 1631 R. H. Arraigttm. Whole 
Creature i. 5 He was in such Meanders of miserie and 
labyrinths of troubles. 163a H. L’Estrangk Amer. no 
Jezoes 71 There are many Meanders and windings in this 
question of Plantation. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull 1. vi. 
Ten long years did Hocus steer his Cause through all the 
meanders of the Law. 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 
132 In this purpose I am ready. .until by better information 
out of England, we shall be led out of these state meanders. 

f e. sing. A winding or labyrinthine course or 
plan ; a labyrinth, maze. lit. and fig. Obs. 

01586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxi.m. v. Lest awry I wander 
In walking this meander, xfixo Heywood Lane. Witches 
iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 226 The more I strive tounwinde Myselfe 
from this Meander, I the more Therein am intricated. 1643 
Evelyn Diary Apr. (1879) I. 211 After wandering two or 
three miles in this subterranean meander [the catacombs]. 
1651 Biggs New Disp. 46 [They] have made of Physiek a 
Meander, ..and wild labirynth of incertainty. . 1796 W, 
Coombe Boydell's TAamesll. 3 The garden . . retains its early 
form, and the lesser walks preserve their original meander. 

3 . A circuitous journey or movement; a deviation; 
a winding course (as in the dance) ; chiefly pi. 

1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 241 For building 
Churches sure he goes to Christ without Meander. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 20 Dancing many times, a great 
multitude passe together, and in inlanders tumeand winde 
themselves. 17x3 Young Last Day it. 50 So swarming bees, 
that. .In airy rings, and wild meanders play. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. xix, He made so many Tours, such Meanders, and 
led us hy such winding ways. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xliv, 
tier journey back was rather a meander than a march. 

4 . Art. An ornamental pattern composed chiefly 
of lines winding in and out with rectangular turn- 
ings or crossing one another at right angles. 

It is used chiefly as aborderornamentonwaUs,pottery,eta 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mseander, . .a Fret-work in 
arched Roofs. 1737 Whiston Josephus , Anti//, xn. IL g 8 
On the table itself they engraved a meander. 1831 C. New- 
ton in Ruskin Stones Ven. I. App. 401 Two conventional 
imitations [of water], the wave moulding and the Maeander, 
are well known. 1837 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) IL 196 
The exterior has been ornamented with a maeander, in 
white paint. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as meander pattern, walk j 
meander- like adv. 

[1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv, 1. Prophets rooo Now, 
like thy Jordan, (or *Meander-like) Round-winding nimbly 
with a many-Creek.] 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. x. 94 Riuery 
veines, Meander-like that glide. 1831 C. Newton m Ruskin 
Stones Ven. App. 401 In the *Maeander pattern [of water] 
the graceful curves of nature are represented by angles. 
*7 66 Museum Rust. VI. 80 Lay out the ground in some 
gentle *meander-walks. 

Meander (m/m-ndsi) , v. [£. Meander sb ] 

1 . inir. Of a river, stream, etc. : To flow in 
meanders; to wind about in its course. 

exfixa Drumm. of Hawth. Tears Death Mceliades (1614) 
A 3, Forth where thou first didst passe Thy tender Dayes, 
. .Meandring with her Streames, 1738 Glover Leonidas 
via 149 Soft streams masander’d. X894 Rider Haggard 
People of Mist xxxvi. Rivers that.. meandered across the 
vast plains. 

indirect passive 1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 85 Beds .. 
With silver-quivering rills maeander'd o'er. 
t>. transf. and'/ff. 

1777 Sheridan Sck.Scand.ru i. (ed. Rae 1902), When you 
shall see in a beautiful Quarto Page, how a neat rivulet of 
Text shall meander thro’ a meadow of margin. 1784 Cow- 
per Task m. 303 Pierce my vein. Take of the crimson 
stream meandering there. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Attaf. 1 . 462/2 
Blue veins are seen meandering on its [the skin’s] surface. 
1833 Felton Fam. Lett. xxix. (1865) 257 The smoke .. 
meandered in graceful curls among the timbers. 

2 , Of a person : To wander deviously or aim- 
lessly. (? Partly suggested by Maunder z\ 2 a.) 
Also fig. 

1831 S. Lover Leg. 4- Stones Irel. 151 He wint mean- 
dheri n’ along through the fields. 1872 Calverle Y Fly Leaves 
(1903) tor, I meandered Through some chapters of Vanity 
F air, 1875 Hf.lps Soc. Press, v. 71 They will have. . mean- 
dered about the flower-garden in a listless way. 

+ 3 . tram. To entangle as in a labyrinth. Obs. 
165a Urquhart Jewel 95 [They devised questions, argu- 
ments, etc.] thereby to puzzle him in the resolving of them, 
Meander him in his answers . . and drive him to a non-plus. 
Hence Meamdered ppl. a., winding, labyrinthine. 
Also Mea’nderer, one who meanders. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. 1. 158 Those armes of Sea, . . By 
their Meandred creeks indenting of that Land. 162a Ibid. 
xxii.xq Ouze. .in Meandred Gyres doth whirleherselfe about. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 43. 3/1 Love’s meander'd Paths. 1887 
1 . N. Page Ole Virginia (1889) 188 The meanderer was 
Drinkwater Torm. 

Meandering (mfae-ndarir)), vbl. sb. [f. Mean- 
der v. + -ing !.] The action of the vb. Meander ; 
an instance of this. 

1652 A Wilson in Benlowes Tkeofih. To Author, Or can 
the crawling Worm . .With its Meandrings finde the center 
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out? 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 382 The grove must 
be a paradise that is refreshed hy thy meanderings 1 1863 
Grotk Plato III. 45, I here repeat the precise state of the 
question, which is very apt to be lost amidst the nueander- 
ings of a Platonic dialogue. 

Mea"ndering,///.tr. [f. Meander®. +-ing 2 ,] 
That meanders ; llexuous, winding. 

x68o Mouden Geog. Red. Introd. (1685) 6 Winding Bays, 
Creeks and meandring Inlets. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) III. iii. 29 Flesh, .so clear that every meandring vein 
is to be seen. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 174 The tentacles., 
margin the meandering cell. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 142 
The river flows in a meandering course. 

Hence Meanderingly adv. 

1887 Stockton in Century Mag. Mar. 886 Through which 
a narrow path meanderingly ran. 

+ Meandratsd, ppl. a. Obs.~° In 8 msean- 
drated. [f. L. nummirat-us full of curves like 
the Mreander + -ed 1 .] (See qnot.) 

1727 Bailey yoL II, Msamiraied, turned, intricately 
wrought. 

f Meandrian, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. mxandri-ns 
(f, mmander-. see Meander sb.) + -an.] Like 
the meanders of a river ; flexuous, winding. 

X6o8 J. King Serrn. 5 Nov. 27 This serpent surrepent 
generation, with their Mteandrian turnings & windings. 
1656 S. H. Golden Law 81 Religion’s rigidness and Mean- 
dnan intricacies are too hard for most of them. 

Mean&rically (mzVndrikali), adv. [f. L. 
mseandric-us (F. miandrique), f. mseander + -AL + 
-ly 2 .] In a meandrous manner. 

x88S R. von Lendenfeld in Proc. Zool. Soc. 21 Dec. 59c 
Meandrically winding tubes .. Meandrospongidm. 

Meaildriform (mzarndrif^im), a. [f. L. mm- 
andri- Meander sb. + -form.] Having a winding 
form, labyrinthine. 

1898 Nat. Set. Sept 227 This is covered above and below 
by a layer of vermiform and meandriform chambers. 

li Mean dl’ ill a (m/Lndrai-na). {mod.L. 31 m- 
andrina , fem. of *mxandrinus adj. : see next. 
Cf. F. tnbandrine .] A genus of corals the surface 
of which somewhat resembles the convolutions of 
the human brain; also, a polype of this genus. 

1838 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (ed. 5) 638 Where the laminse 
take a serpentine direction, they are called Meandrina, or 
brain stone. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xiii. § 560 
Dense masses of Meandrinas and Astraeas. 

Meandl’ine (me'se'ndrin), a. Also meean- 
drine. [ad. mod.L. *mseandrinus , f. L. nixandr- 
Meander sA] Characterized by windings ; said 
esp. of corals belonging to the genus Meandrina. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 153 There are thus the simple 
and meandrine forms of the calicularly branched species. 
1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 13 Rounded masses of 
meandrine coral with its brain-like convolutions, 
f M eandrite (mfse-ndrait). Obs. Also maan- 
drite. [f. L. mseandr- Meander sb. + -ite. Cf. G. 
maandrit, F. miandrite (Humboldt).] A coral 
belonging to the genus Meandrina. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas's Trav. (1812) I. 147 Its cells and tubes 
extend, as is the case with maandrites or madreporites, in 
a parallel line from the surface. 1819 Helen M. Williams 
tr. Humboldt's Trav. xvi. IV. 200 Small rocks of meandrites, 
madreporites, and other corals. 

Meandrous (mzae'ndras), a. Also 7 msean- 
drous. [£. Meander + -0U3.] Full of or character- 
ized by windings and turnings ; esp. of a river. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Meander , . .Meandrous is used 
for crooked, or full of turnings, a 1637 R. Lqveday Lett. 
<1663) 268 With whose vertuous rectitude Meandrous fals- 
hood is inconsistent. <21661 Fuller Worthies, Bedfordsh. 
1. (1662) 114 Ouse . . in this Shire, more Matandrous then 
Mmander. *1734 North Exam, u, iv, § 86 (1740) 274 That, 
in the Prosecution of this meandrous Labyrinth, ..I may 
not. .be thought tedious. 1836 Tati's Mag. III. 561 A river, 
flowing _in a meandrous course. 1892 Ld. Lytton Marak 
118 Desire's meandrous labyrinths among. 

t Mea-Iidry, a. Obs. rare—*, [f. Meander 
+ -y.] = prec. 

1614 Sm A. Gorges tr. Lucan 1. 14 The Trumpets (with 
their dreadfull notes Drawn through their hoarse Meandry 
throats. .). 1619 — tr. Bacon's Wisdom Anc. v. 15. 

Meane, obs. £ Main sbf, Mean, Mesne, Mien. 
f Meaned, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Mean sb. + 
-ed 2 .] Furnished with or having means. Only 
with qualifying word, as better meaned. 

1605 Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe 1. i, There’s thy fellows 
Premise, as good a Gentleman home as thou art : nay, and 
better mean'd. 

tMeanel. Obs. See quot. (and cf. Menai<d<z.). 
? a 1685 T. More in Rags Collect. (E.D.S.) 55 Meanels , 
spots called flea-bits in white-coloured horses. 

t Meaner Obs. In 4 mener, 5 menowxe, 
menar. [a. OF. imeneur, moimeor, moyenneurl\ 
A mediator ; an interpreter. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 409 Mark J?e gospellour, 
Paule his disciple and his mener [L. interpres Petri}. Ibid. 
V. 397 Austyn .. com alonde wij> fourty felawes and som 
meners [ interpretibus], c xi^aP romp. Parv. 333/ x Menowre, 
or medyatowre. 0x430 Holland H owlat 747 Thow modet 
of all mercy, and the menar. 

Meaner 12 (mrnoi). ? Obs. [£Mean v 3 + -ER 1 .] 
One who means, intends, or purposes. Chiefly 
with qualifying adj. prefixed. 

1380 Lwptom Srnqila 138 We haue the faithfullest meaners, 
and truest dealers, that are in all the world. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. in. v, 25 Sp mischief fel upon the meaners crowne. 
1604 Hieron Wks. I. 490 If the meaner be not assured of 
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tlie goodnesse of it. .his meaning is naught. «t6i6BEAWM. 
& Fl. Scorn/. Lady I. i, A Simile seruant? This roonse 
was built for honest meaners, that deliuer themselues hastily 
and plainely, and are gone. 1634 A. Warwick Spare Min. 
/jg 37 ) x g The good meaner hath two tongues. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 504 f 2 Your double Meaners are dispersed up 
and down thro’ all Parts of Town or City where [etc,]. 

t Meaner 3 . Ol'S. rare. [? Subst. use of com- 
parative of Mean a. 1 ; or perh. f. Mean aJ+m: 
cf. commoner.} One of the humbler class. 

i6oz Warner Alb. Eng. xir. lxx. (1612) 203 But of some 
meaners, that their Hues haue ventured no lesse, Perform’d 
as much [etc.]. 1642 Rogers Pin at nun 383 Lawyer, Justice, 
Gentleman or meaner do within the compasse of their 
places [etc.J. 

Meaaeacliot, obs. Sc. form of Manchet. 

+ Meatless. Obs. rare~~ l . In 6 menesse. [f. 
Mean sbA (9) or Meaner 1 : see -ess. Cf. OF. 
tnoieneresse.'] A mediatress. 

1450-1530 Myrr, our Ladye 306 Mediatrix, Menesse of 
men, and wassher of synnes, heyle kyngly virgyu. 

Meanesse, obs. form, of Meanness. 

Meanie, obs, f. Many ; var. Meinje Obs. 

Meaning (mfniij), vbl. sb 3 Forms: 3-6 
mening(e, 4-6 menyng(e, meanyng(e, (4men- 
nyng, meneyng, 5 manying, maenyng, y 
meaninge), 6- meaning, [f. Mean w. 1 -f-ing 1 : 
cf. OHG. meinunga (mod.G. metnung ), MDu. 
meninge (mod.Du. meaning'. ] 

1 . Intention, purpose, arch. + Upon a meaning : 
with the intention. + A good meaning : (a) a good 
intention, friendly disposition ; (b) a ‘good mind', 
a strong inclination (to do something). 

4-1385 Chaucer L. G. fV. Prol. 474 It was myn entente 
To forthere trouthe..And to be war from falseness*., this 
was myn menynge. 1390 Gower Com/. III. 254 Whan Col« 
iatin hath herd hire telle The menynge of hire trewe herte, 
ciiiz Hoccleve De Keg. Princ. 2315 J>e kyng..knewe him 
and his menynge. 1526 Tindale i Cor. i. 10 Be ye perfecte 
in one mynde, and one meanynge. 1585 Sir A. Pchji.et 
Let. to Wahinghani 27 Apr. in Letter-Bks. (1874) n This 
cloth of Estate was set up at the first coming hither of this 
Queen, upon a meaning that she should dine and sup ordi- 
narily in that chamber, e 1592 Marlowe Jew 0/ Malta. 1 v. 
ii. Yet, if he knew our meanings, could he scape? X592 
Greene Groat's IP. Wit (1617) 13 Lucanio..had a good 
meaning to vtter his mind. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 190, 

I am no honest man, if ther be_ any good meaning toward 
you. 1633 Ford Broken II. iv. i, A man of single meaning. 
1781 Cowper Ef. Lady Austen 98 A.. visit.. made almost 
without a meaning. Produced a friendship. 1814 Wosnsw. 
Excursion iv. it 50 You ..Adore, and worship, when you 
know it not; Pious beyond the intention of your thought; 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess m. 206 Since we learnt our meaning here, To 
lift the woman’s fall’n divinity. 1896 A. E. Housman Shrop- 
shire Lad xxxiii, Sure, sure, if stedfast meaning, If single 
thought could save, The world might end to-morrow, You 
should not see the grave. 

2 . That which is intended to be or actually is 
expressed or indicated. (See also Double meaning.) 

a. Of language, a sentence, word, etc. : The 
signification, sense, import ; a sense, interpretation. 
Also, the intent, spirit as apart from the ‘letter* 
(of a statement, law, etc.). + ( That) is to meaning : 
(that) means. 

1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne 611 J>e menyng ys, . . 3 yf 
hou sweryst fals [etc.]. 1398 Trhvisa Barth. Be P.R. U. 

xvii. (1495) 41 Raphael is to meanynge the medycine of god. 
1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 85 If we taken the gospel aftir 
the menynge. a 1450 Knt. de la Tourxxxiv. 48 ‘ Doughter, 
loue arid worship youre husbonde. .’ ; that is to menying 
that ye shulde loue and doute youre husbonde. c 1491 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 21 The fyrst feuer is callid a cotydian 
in whiche is properly in ghostly menyng a varyaunce of the 
herte. 1560 Da us tr. Sleidane's Comm. 12 b, If this be the 
meaning of the lawe, then can no more the Spaniarde be 
chosen, then the Frencheman. 1625 Bacon Ess., Unity, in 
Relig. (Arb.) 429 Termes, so fixed, as whereas the Meaning 
ought to gouerne the Terme, the Terme in effect gouerneth 
the Meaning. 1671 Milton P. R. IV. 516 That I [Satan] 
might leam In what degree or meaning thou art call’d The 
Son of God, which bears no single sence. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. Hi. Wks. 1874 I. 63 Difficulties maybe raised about 
the meaning, as well as the truth, of the assertion. 1843 
Milt. Logic (1865) II. 233 It may be good to alter the mean- 
ing of a word, but it is bad to let any part of the meaning 
drop. 1876 Jevons Logic Prim. 23 The confusion which, 
arises between the different meanings of the same word. 

b. That which a speaker or writer intends to 
express ; the intended sense of (a person’s) words. 

_ C1330 R. Brunne Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 16709 After hym 
in Englische y hit brought ; Of his meninge y wot ]>e weye. 
But his fair spechecan y nought seye. a. 1533 Frith Disput. 
Purgat. (1829) rot, I will briefly declare the meaning of the 
Apostle. i6zr T. Williamson tr. Goula-rt’s Wise Vieillard 
A iv b, I hope I haue hit of his meaning, though I vary 
from his wordes. 1841 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 336 
The Articles are to he interpreted, not according to the 
meaning of the writers, but ..according to the sense of the 
Catholic Church. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach. vi.xdx 
You will be good enough not to misunderstand my meaning. 

C. Of a dream, symbol, phenomenon, etc. \ln 
meaning that : as a sign or token that. Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 301 Ac god sent hem fod'e bi 
foulcs and by no fierse bestes, In menynge [cf 1393 C. xvm. 
33 In tokenynge] frat meke hinge mylde fringe shulde fede. 
138a Wyclif Dan. ii. 5 No hot 30 shuln shewe to me the 
sweuen, and the coniecturyng, or menyng, tberof. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. 1 11 If he haue no such Being, 
neither can the Sacrament haue any such meaning as wee 
ail confesse it hath. 1611 Bible Dan. viil 15 When I.. 


had scene the vision, and sought for the meaning. 170* 1 
Addison Dial. Medals ii. Wks. 1721 1 . 457 What is the 
meaning that this transparent Lady [re. Hope] holds up 
her train in her left hand? for I find your women on 
Medals do nothing without a meaning. 1885 Clodd Myths 
ft Dr. j. iv. 66 The Greeks had sought out the meaning of 
their myths. 

d. Of an action, a state of tilings, etc. 

1828-32 Webster s,v., What is the meaning of all this 
parade ? 1877 Froudk Short Stud. (1883) IV. t. iii. 29 What 
could be the meaning of so sudden and so startling a trans- 
formation? 1878 T. Hardy Ret. Native 1. iv, What's the 
meaning of this disgraceful performance? 

e. In generalized use: Significance. No-meaning: 
nonsense. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. hi. xi. (1695) 288 He that hath 
Names without Ideas, wants Meaning in his Words, 1735 
Pope Efi. Lady 114 True No-meaning puzzles more than 
Wit. a 1800 Cowfer Ode to A/olio i, Those luckless brains 
That . . Indite much metre with much pains, And little or 
no meaning. 1865 Kingsley Here™, i, As he passed the 
young lord he cast on him a look so full of meaning, 
that [etc,]. 

f 8. Remembrance ; only in phr. to have, make 
meaning : Also, a commemoration, memorial. Obs. 

Cf. Minninc, often occurring in ME. as a variant reading 
for this word. 

a 13012 Cursor M. 24748 Quen i ma mening o k at mild. 
Quae blis sco bred again vr bale. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synne 5208 Lorde, have on me menyng. 1340 Hampoi.e 
Pr. Cause. 8320 When (wu has of fri syns meneyng. 1503 
Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 1 . 72 Atour he sal nocht ring Laurence 
at the saule messe nor menyngis, hot for the nobill and 
honorabill personis of the town. 

+ 4 . Mention. Only in phr. to make meaning. 
<11300-1400 Cursor M. 8518 (Gott.) Childer. - Of he quilk i 
make na mening here. C1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 26 
]Jei mak no menyng whan, no in what date, c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints x iii. {Marcus) 14 Vthire twa, of qubame I wel here 
menyng ma. 

1 5 . Knowledge, understanding. Obs.rarer~ x . 

*393 Langl. P. PL C. it. 138 ‘Ich haue no kynde know- 
ng ', qua]> ich, *3e mote kenne me bettere, By what wey 
it wexith, and (whederl out of my menyng ’, 

t Meaning,^/. sb/Obs. [£.Meant >. 2 p -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Mean; moaning, lamentation. 

cxzoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 63 On fuwuer wise us bihoueS 
turnen to him ; on heorte, on festene, on wope, on meninge. 
13. . Guy Warm. (A.) 4803 BIside him he herd a mening. 
Also it were a woman schricheing. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
vni. 734 Madennys murnyt with gret menyng amang. 1572 
Satir. Poems Re/orm. xxx. 27 Dowglas.. & gude Westiraw 
.. with lytill meaning, fra the men be past. 

Meaning (nu*niq), sbA Astr. [f. Mean a . 2 
+ -ING 1 .} The motion of thesuninmeanlongitude. 
1884 E. J. Stone in Observatory x Jan. 3 And as we make 
no distinction in our theories between the real motion of 
the sun in longitude and that of the mean sun, the meaning 
of the real sun is fixed when [etc.]. 

Meaning (mrniq), /pi. a. [f. Mean v3 + 
-ING 2 .J 

1 . Having intention or purpose. Usually with 
qualifying word, as better, well meaning, etc. 

1581 Mui.caster Positions iii. 11887} 8 Some well meaning 
man. 1633, 1681 Ill-meaning [see III- B], 1748 Richard- 

son Clarissa (1768) IV. 343 At first .. (and nil I observed 
her meaning air, and heard her speak) I supposed that she 
had no very uncommon Judgment. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Pool of Qual. (1809) I. 134 One of them. .is. .as little mean- 
ing of harm to any one as his mother. 

2 . That conveys or expresses meaning or thought; 
expressive, significant. 

1728 Young Love o/Fame v. (ed. 2) no The motion of her 
lips, and meaning eye Pierce out the Idea her faint words 
deny. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, * Had done business 
with him , said Mr. Bonney with a meaning look. 1865 
W. G. Palgrave Arabia I. 115 The thoughtful expression 
of his large forehead and meaning eye. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
10 July 5/5 At this frank confession a meaning smile passed 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers. 

Meaningful (mrnirjful), a. [f. Meaning vbl. 
Sb3+ -eul.J Full of meaning or expression; signi- 
ficant. H ence Mea-nmgfully adv. 

1852 Tail's Mag. XIX. 552 All the little meanlngful_ gifts. 
1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie xiii, It was a . . meaningful 
smile. 1890 Sarah J. Duncan Soc. Departure 262 Ortho- 
docia glanced at me . . meaningfully. 

Meaningless (mrniijlts), a. [f. Meaning 
vbl. sb3 + -less.] Without meaning or significa- 
tion ; devoid of expression ; without purpose. 

X797 Lamb Let. to Coleridge, Ill-digested, meaningless 
remarks. 1810 Southey Kehama xvi. xi, Rayless eyes . . 
Glazed, fix’d, and meaningless. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke 
II. x. 138 Locke had a healthy contempt for the meaningless 
definitions . . of the scholastic writers. 

Hence Bdeaninglessly adv . ; Meaningless- 
ness. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps i. § 7. 16 The expense -which is 
sacrificed in domestic vanities, if not absolutely and mean- 
inglessly lost ..would [etc.].. 1853 — Stones Pen. III. i. 
§ 39. 26 The modern decorative system .. united the mean- 
inglessness of the veined marble with the evanescence of the 
fresco. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Many,/ It is not the 
monotony of life which destroys men, hut its pointlessness.. 
its meaninglessness crushes them. 

Meaningly (mPnirjli), adv. [f. Meaning 
pfil. a. + -ly In a meaning manner ; + in one’s 
purpose or intention (obs .) ; intentionally, pur- 
posely; in mod. use chiefly, with significance of 
look, tone, gesture, etc. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. iv, 444 Who euer biddith ope nil 
0U3 where eny thing to be doon for a cause . . wole priueli 
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and menyngli in the same bidding lijk thing be doon in 
othere placis.. where is the same cause. x86a Mrs. H. 
Wood Chan /tings I, He spoke meaningly, as if preparing 
them for a. surprise. x86 6 G. Meredith Pit tor la xxxv, 

1 do not believe that he ... ever had the intention to betray 
us, or has done so in reality, that is, meaningly, of his own 
will. . 1894 H, Nisbet Bush Girl's Rom. 56 Fixing his eyes 
meaningly upon her. 

Meani.3Xgn.ess (mz'nirjnes), [Formed as prec. 
.+ -ness.] The attribute of having a meaning or 
intention; significance, expressiveness. 

*754 Richardson Graudison (17.81) VI. U.3T3 She.. looked 
..so silly.! and so full of unmeaning meaningness. x8i6 J. 
Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 108 Their [French ladies'] beauty 
.. consists rather in expression than in feature; but what 
with meaniugness of look [etc.]. 1901 Blackiu. Mag. Nov. 
678/2, I was more than usually sensitive to the meauingness 
of their words. 

Meanish. (mrnij), a. [f. Mean a. + -isb.] 
Somewhat mean. 

1831 De Quincey Whiggism Wks. 1857 VI. 42 Dr. Parr 
— lost nothing in our esteem byshewlnga meanish exterior. 

t Mea’iiless, a . 1 Obs. rare. [f. Mean sb. 2 + 
-less.] Having no mean : a. Immoderate, ex- 
treme. b. Perlormed. without the aid of means 
or instrumentality. 

1587 T. H ughes Mis/. o/A rihttr r. if, Loe, here the loue 
that slirres. this meanelesse hate. .1593 Nasiie Christ's T. 

(1 613) 730 Si nee h is [ Christ '.sjaicention imoheauen,meaulesse 
miracles are ceased. 

Meanless (mrnles), a.I ? Obs. [{. Mean vJ 
+ -less.] Meaningless. 

*739 G. Ogle Gualtherus 4 Grisclda. 69 With sundry 
meanless Items, quaint and old. 1832 J. M. Reynolds 
Miserrimus (1833) 29 The most meanless phrases of formal 
intercourse. 

f Mea/nly, a A Obs. In amtenelik, 3-4 xnene- 
lich. [aphetic f. OE. gemsenelie, f. gemsme (see 
1-MENE ) + -lie -ly I.] Common, general. 

C1200 Ormin 2503 All wass rnmnelike bing Whatt littless se 
begs haffdenn. <21300 in Ret. Ant. I. 282 Ich i-leve .. in 
Ihesu Crist oure meneliche loverdu 

J- Meanly, afi Obs. rare~ x . [f. Mean a.' 1 4 
-ly I.] Moderate. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth . 1. pr. vi. 19 (Camb. MS.) By lyghte 
and Meenelyche remedyes [L. mtdiocribus fomeutii). 

Meanly (mrnli), aA rare “h £f. Mean aA + 
-ly 1 .] = Mean < 2.1 

1827 Capt. Hardman Waterloo 2 Away I ran into his 
meanly old board. 

Meanly (mrnli), adv 3- [f. Mean a3 + -ly 2 ] 

1. Indifferently, ill, poorly, badly; with mean 
attire or equipment. 

1587 Fleming Contn, It o Unshed III. 1959/2 Sir William 
Hamilton, and James Leirmonth .. whose message was so 
meanlie liked, that they were faine to send an herald into 
Scotland for other ambassadors. 1600 J, Pory tr. Leo's 
A/rica in. 170 They are passing rich, yet go they very 
meanly attired. 1670 Dryden 2nd PL Conq.Granada (1672) 
163 [Many of Shakspere’s plays] were, .so meanly written, 
that the Comedy neither caus’d your mirth, nor the serious 
art your concernment, 1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 55, 
think, my dear, I am not meanly off. 1753 Burke 
Abridgm. Eng. Hist. n. vi. Their towns were meanly built 
and more meanly fortified. 1783 — Sp. Fox's E. India Bill 
Wks. 1842 1 . 300 Ministers . . caused persons meanly qualified 
to be chosen directors. X85X Borrow Lavengro Ixviii, 
A rather pretty-looking woman, but . . meanly dressed. 

2. With reference to rank, state in life, etc.: 
Basely, lowlily. 

X594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, iv. in. 37 His daughter meanly 
haue I matcht in marriage. 1674 Evklvn Diary 22 July, 
She was much censur’d for marrying so meanly, being her- 
seife allied to the Royal family. 1765 Bickrrstaff Maid 
of Mill 1. v. 10T0 what purpose could a man of his distinc- 
tion cast his eyes on a girl, poor, meanly bom? 1869 
Browning Ring iy BA. lx. X135 T the very breast of Jove, 
no meanlier throned ! 

3. In a way that sh ows a mean or base disposition, 
or a small mind; shabbily;, sordidly, niggardly, 
stingily, illiberally. 

1602 Marston A ntonio's Rev. iv. ii. He that's a vilaine, 
or but meanely sowl’d. 1687 Dryden Hind ft P. 1. 436 Nor 
will I meanly tax her constancy. 1784 Mann in Led. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 428 That M. Lavoisier .. should meanly 
appropriate to himself Mr. Cavendish's excellent discovery. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv. We cannot speak a loyal 
word and be meanly silent . . in the same moment. 

4. To think meanly of: to have a mean estimate 
of; to characterize in one’s thoughtas of little worth. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 387 Thinke the meanlier of us when 
we thinke the bighliest of ourselves. 1768 Go lds.vi. Gooti-n. 
Man 1. i, Can Olivia think so meanly of my honour? 

+ Meanly, adv A Obs. Forms : see Mean a . 2 
Also 4 menly, 6 menrtly. [f. Mean a.- + -ly 2 .] 
1. In the mean or middling degree or manner ; 
half way between two extremes; moderately, 
tolerably ; fairly, moderately well. 

c 1380 Wycljf Whs. (1880) 31 He..synne}> not menely but 
greuously. c 1450 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2694 Fleshe soffte 
of disposicioun, Or meenely sharp and of metie stature. 
1533 More Ccmfut. Wks. 808/2 A church of folke, not 
menely good, but of folk so good, so pure, & so cleane, that 
[etc.}. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. ii. (1888) 20 Strong, and tough, 
meanly betweene hardenes and softnes. 1599 Porter. A ngry 
Worn. Abingt. (1841) 42 Cansttbou read ? Nick. Forsooth, 
though none of the best, yet meanly. 1641 Milton Reform. 
11, Wks. 1851 III. 41 He that is but meanly read in our 
Chronicles, needs not to he instructed. 1763 Murdoch in 
Phil. Trans. LIII. 182 When a meanly-refrangxble xay 
passes from water into air. 
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b. At a moderate speed, neither fast nor slow. 

1625 Puhchas Pilgrims II. 1141 , 1 asked them how many 
leagues from Toro to Cairo, — they told me 7 days journey 
going meanly. 

2. With express or implied limitation : Only 
moderately; not above the average ; hence (coalesc- 
ing with Meanly adv I 1 ), slightly, indifferently, 
poorly. 

1600 Surflet Country Farm j. xv. rox They are set on 
a row., in an ouen verie meanly warnie. 169s Dryden tr. 
Du Fresnoy's Art Paint. Pref. 30 In the Reign of Domi- 
tian, ..Poetry was but meanly cultivated, but Painting 
eminently flourish'd. 1707 Heakne Collect. (O. H. S.) 1 . 327 
He shews himself, .to he very meanlyskill’d in the Fathers. 

b. Not meanly : in no slight degree. So also 
more than meanly. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 59 My wife, not meanely 
prowd of two such boyes. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini s 
Advts. fr. Parnass. u. xiv. (1674) 159 It would have been 
more than meanly pleasing to the Literati, a 1662 Heylin 
Land ti. (167%) 242 Laud ..was not meanly offended, as he 
bad good reason to be. 

Meanness 1 (mf-njnes). [f. Mean a 1 + -ness ] 

1. The condition of being mean; lowness or humble- 
ness of rank, birth, etc.; lowliness; insignificance. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. cxcvii. 1226 Let vs learne 
to acknowledge our meanesse with all humilitie. 1653 Mil- 
ton Hirelings (1659) 97 Without soaring above the mean- 
ties wherein they were born. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <$• F xiii. 
1. 358 The rusticity of his appearance and manners still 
betrayed in the most elevated fortune the meanness of his 
extraction. 1886 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxxvi. 170 
Reaching downward even to beasts and reptiles, it is, indeed, 
a boundless mercy, which knows no limit because of the 
meanness of its object. 1900 H. W. C. Davis in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. July 561 The meanness of his birth. 

2. Weakness, deficiency, inferiority; slightness, 
scantness. Of physical things: Littleness, small- 
ness. Also pi. 

1356 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 19 To the meanesse 
of whose learning I thoughte it my part to submit my stile. 
1597 Hooker Ecd. Pol. v. xxxi. § 3 The Ministers greatnes 
or meannesse of knowledge to do other things. 168a Norris 
Hierocles 28 Nor to scoff at the meanness of his under- 
standing. as 716 South Serm. (1744) II. 82 The great pur- 
pose that brought Christ out of his Father's bosom, and 
clothed him with the infirmities and meannesses of our 
nature. _ 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 64 We suffer 
greater injuries from the contemptible meanness of the one 
[the mouse], than the formidable invasions of the other [the 
elephant]. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Product. Mod. Art , The 
large eye of genius saw in the meanness of present objects 
their capabilities of treatment. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. 
NoteBks. I. 84 The associations of moral sublimity and 
beauty seem to throw a veil over the physical meannesses. 

3. Want of mental or moral elevation or dignity; 
littleness of character or mind; baseness. 

1660 R. Coke Power ey Sub f. 263 This doth not proceed 
from any abject baseness or meanness of spirit. 1718 Pope 
Iliad xiv. 103 Lives there a Man so dead to Fame, who 
dares To think such Meanness? 1878 M. C Jackson 
Chaperon's Cares II. viii. 91 His dastardly soul would 
Stoop to the lowest depths of meanness. 

b. In pi. Instances of this; mean acts. 

1726 De B'ok Hist. Devil 1. iv, To descend to the mean- 
nesses of frightening children and old women. 1879 E. 
Garrett House by Works I. 23 The little one never told 
him about sharp words and petty meannesses. 

4. Poorness of appearance or equipment. Of 
literary or artistic production : Poverty of style, 
execution, or design; want of grandeur,nobility,etc. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Anthem Christmas Day Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 436 The. King of Gods in meanness drest. 1672 Dry- 
den Def. Epil. Ess. fed. Ker) I. 173 [Jonson] when he 
trusted himself alone, often fell into meanness of expression. 
1703 Addison Italy 419 (Florence), I doubt however whether 
this Figure be not of a later Date, .by the Meanness of the 
Workmanship. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 104; I found 
their students, .assiduously copying the hard atrocities and 
cold meannesses of their own David. 1832 G. Downes Lett. 
Coni. Countries I, 155 Richtenschwyl and its precincts are 
very pretty, notwithstanding the meanness of most of the 
houses. *832 Dickens Lett, (1880) I. 283 Its intrinsic mean- 
ness as a composition. 

5. Sordid illiberality ; niggardliness, stinginess. 

1 755 in Johnson. . 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old Hem 
Sckoolm., All this [is] performed with a careful economy, 
that never descends to meanness. 1822 J. MacDonald 
Mem. J. Benson 520 He carefully shunned both meanness 
and imprudent expenditure. 

+ Meanness 2 , Obs. [f. Mean a. 2 + -mss.] 
The condition of being between two extremes; 
moderateness in size or other qualities. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A. xuc. a. (1495) 861 Yf the 
roatere of clerenesse is meane it chaungethsomtyme to thyk- 
nesse and drynesse of erthe : soo that it passe not and gooth 
hot beyonde meanesse of erthe. c 1430 Lydg. & Burgh 
Secrces 2555 Visage rounde boody hool and right. With 
meenesse of the heed is good in ech wyght. 1598 Florio, 
Tepidezza, luke warmth, . . meannes, between hot and cold. 
fMeanor. Obs. rarer 1 . Apheticf. Demeanour. 
as6 70 Hacket Alp. Williams 1 . (1603) 108 If the Testi- 
mony of that Lady be true .. I do not shuffle it over as if his 
Meaner to the Lord Marquess were not a little culpable. 
Meano(u)r, obs. forms of Manure sb. 
t Means, sb. obs, rare- 1 , [f. Mian vi ; the 
form perh. represents the 3 rd pers. sing.] Meaning. 

1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini, Pol. Touchstone 404 The 
means of this was soon understood by the French, English 
and Italians. 

Means: see Mean sb.% 

Meant (ment), pfl. a. [pa. pple. of Mean vO] 
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In senses of the vb. (q.v. for the predicative uses) ; 
rarely attributive, exc. with prefixed adv. (usually 
hyphened) as in well-, ill-, kindly-meant. 

1729 Savage Wanderer n. 284 Wrath yet remains, tho’ 
strength his fabric leaves, And the meant hiss, the gasping 
mouth deceives. 

+ b. (Well) intentioned. Oh. rare, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1041 , 1 haiff spokyn with lord 
Clyffurd that knycht, Wyth thair chyftanys weill menyt for 
your lyff. , 

Mean time, mea'ntime, Sb. and adv. [Pro- 
perly two words (see Mean a. z and Time sb.), and 
still often so written in the phrases, less frequently 
when used alone as an adv.] 

A. as sb., chiefly in various adverbial phrases. 

1. In the mean time. a. During or within the 
time which intervenes between one specified period 
or event and another; while something is going on, 
‘at the same time’, ‘all the while’. + Also, in 
the same sense, in mean time, in that {this, which, 
etc.) mean time. + In the mean time of-, during. 

1340 A yeub. 36 Hi [sc. hire bestes] steruej> ine mene-time: 
do ojjra me hare stede ase moche worj>. 1382 Wyclif i Macc. 
ix. 1 In the mene tyme [Vulg. interea]. C1420 Lydg. A s- 
sembly of Gods 946 In thys mene tyme whyle [etc.]. 1447 Bo- 
KENHAM.SVj«ritf(Roxb.) 20 In the mene tyme of hyr preyer 
They rent hyr flesh on every syde. 1302 in Lett. Rich. Ill 
(j- Hen. VII (Roils) II. 108 In the moyne time he wold com- 
mune with the lord Nasso. £1520 Barclay Jugurth (1557) 
42 Wherfore (in meane tyme whyle they were counselling) 
he [etc.]. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 12 b, In the 
whiche meane tyme not one of them all miscaryed. 1S75-6 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 479 Eftir the committing of 
the foirsaidis oppressionis in the menetyme of his being at 
the said Lord Regent complening thairupoun. 1638 H. 
Spelman in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 135 In the mean tyme 
you would applie your self to the antlentest Authors. 1740 
tx.De Mouhy'sFort. Country-Maidi, 1741) 1 . 112 In mean time 
the People, surpris’d at what had happened, crowded to the 
Altar. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 264 The uses, .which 
only take place in the meantime, and until the appointment 
is made, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 467 In the 
meantime the king would be an object of aversion and sus- 
picion to his people. 

b. Used (like at the same time , etc.) in ad- 
versative or concessive sense : While this is true ; 
still, nevertheless. ? Obs. 

1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1831) 141 If ought hurt us, 
the fault is ours ; in mistaking the evil for good : in the 
mean time, we owe praise to the Maker. 1638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 82 Some who making a shew of. .pastimes, doe in 
the meane time under that pretence entertaine . . most 
dangerous plottes. 1809 Syd. Smith Serm, II. 113 In the 
mean time, there are many habits of thought [etc.]. 1843 
Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 49 In the meantime, you know 
that my father [etc.]. 

f 2. Without prep. The mean time, this mean 
time : = ‘ in the mean time 1 a. Obs. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdalena) 986 JJe mentyme 
j>e magdeiaine criste in his luf sa cane inflame, hat [etc.]. 
c 1450 Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1745 Bot all pis meen 
tyme, nyghtes and dayes, Cuthbert for hair heele prayes. 
*597 J. King On Jonas (1618) 533 To be justified the meane- 
time, or hereafter to bee glorified and Hue by them. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. Cl. m. iv. 23. 1700 Blackmore Job ox 

While the mean time the just and godlike kind From heav’n 
and earth alike hard measure find. 

3. For the mean time : so long as the interval 
lasts. Also predicatively : Intended to serve for 
the interim. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxviii. 263 Whan he was 
yeueto ony occupacion he left al other thyng for the mene 
tyme and tendid therto. 1309 Fisher Funeral Serm. Ctess 
R ickmmd Wks. (1876) 305 Tho the rysynge of the body be 
delayed for a season, the soule neuertheles shall for the 
meane tyme haue a pleasaunt & a swete lyfe. 1897 Daily 
News 17 Feb. 3/2 This order was for the meantime. 

4. attrib. Provisional, temporary, rare. 

184a Browning Sordetlo n. 755 Praise and blame Of what 
he said grew pretty nigh the same— Meantime awards to 
meantime acts. 1873 — Red Cott. Nt.-cap 1322 The lost 
sheep's meantime amusements. 

B. adv. 

1, = In the mean time, A. r a. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 169 Meane time, receitie such 
welcome at my hand, As Honour . . may Make tender of, 
to thy true wortbinesse. 1597 J. King On Jonas (1618) 501 
What auaiieth it to abstaine from eating and drinking, if 
meane time we pate and deuour vp our brethren? 1632 Hol- 
land Cyruficedia 144 Meane time whiles they came togither, 
those foreriders who had skowred the plaines, brought with 
them certains men. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vi. vii, 
Mean-time, evidently offended . . [he] conversed only with 
the gentlemen. 1824 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 201, 1 . . trusted 
that, meantime, a kind and generous heart would resist the 
effect of fatal opinions. 1842 Ordekson Creel, viii. 76 The 
ladies, meantime, were on the qui vive. 1879 McCarthy 
Own Times II. 259 Meantime where was Lord Palmerston? 
1 2. — In the mean time, A. 1 b. Obs. 

X 593 Shaks. Liter. Ded. 5 Were_ my worth greater, my 
duety would shew greater, means time, as it is, it is bound 
to your Lordship._ 1681 tr. Beloit's Myst. Physick 64 Mean 
time, it may be said in general, that part of those Rules [etc.]. 

Mean tone, mea ntone. Music. [Mean 
tf. 2 ] a. (As two words.) The averaged or standard 
interval (half-way between a greater and less major 
second) which is the basis of the system of tuning 
in vogue before the introduction of ‘equal tem- 
perament ’. b. attrib. or adf. ( = Mesotonic) , as in 
meemtone interval, system, temperament. 

1799 Young in Phil. Trans. XC. 130 The system of mean 
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tones, the sistema, participate of the old Italian writers, 
still frequently used in tuning organs. 1884 J. Lecky in 
Grove Diet. Mus. IV. 72 It will be convenient to take equal 
temperament as the standard of comparison, and to measure 
the meantone intervals by the number of equal Semitones 
they contain. Ibid., In the meantone system the interval 
GJf-Eb is sharper than the perfect Fifth by nearly one-third 
of a Semitone. 

Meanua, obs. form of Menace sb. 

Mean while, mearnwhile, sb. and adv. 
[Properly two words (see Mean a. 2 and While 
sb.), and still often so written (cf. Mean time).] 

A. sb., chiefly in advb. phrases. 

1. In the mean while, a. = ‘in the mean time’ 
as in Mean time A. i a. Also + in {that, this, 
which, etc.) mean while,. ’j' in meanwhile, fin the 
mean{s whiles. 

c 1350 Witt. Palerne 1148 pan bohe parties .. made hem 
alle merie in j?e mene while, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's 
T. 570 On this book he swoor anoon She giity was, and in 
the meene whiles An hand hym smoot vpon the nekke 
boon. — Friar's T. 147 In this meene while, This yeman 
gan a litel for to smyle. c 1400 Destr, 7 roy 3102 Ho .. 
staryt O j>at stoute with hire stepe Ene, There most was 
hir mynd in pat mene qwhile. c 1340 tr. Pol. V erg. Eng. 
Hist. (Camden) I. 286 In the mean whiles it fortuned that 
[etc.]. 1570-6 Lambarde Perainb. Kent (1826) 285 Arch- 
bishop Baldwin went into the Holy Lande and died without 
returne in which meane while the Chapele of Hakington 
. .was .. demolished. 1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 
147 b, And where in the meanes whiles lurketh then the 
law that is written within, in the hartes of the faythfuli? 
*390 Marlowe Edw. II, iv. v, We in meanwhile, madam, 
must take advice How [etc.]. 1393 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. 

xxxiv, Yet now in this so happie a meane while. 1606 
Holland Sueton. 11 And in this meane while, .. when the 
Senate thought good there should be but one Consul 
created, namely Cn. Pompeivs. 1628 E. Blount in Earle 
Microcosm. To Rdr. (Arb.) 18 In the meanwhile, I remaine 
Thine. Ed, Blovnt. 1707 Fheind Peterborow’s Cond. Sp. 
235 In the meanwhile, my Lord pursu’d the Enemies Army. 
1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 101 Upon this subject 
I will in my next Number make an appeal. . .In the mean- 
while let me pride myself a little on the circumstance [etc.]. 

f b. In the mean while that : during the time 
that. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxxxix. 118 The emperesse in 
the mene whyle that the batayll dured escaped fro thens 
and went vnto oxenford. 

c. In adversative or concessive use; cf. Mean- 
time i b. 

1397 Hooker Ecd. Pol. v. xlviii. § 13 We pray, .that God 
would turne them away from vs, owing in the meane while 
this deuotion to the Lord our God, that [etc.]. 1879 

M c Carthy Own Times II. xxix. 368 In the meanwhile we 
may regard him simply as a great author. 

f 2. The mean while = ‘in the mean while', 
A. 1 a. Also this, that mean while{s, all this 
mean while, all that mean while during. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m, 50 Lay al fils mene while 
Troylus, Recordynge his lesson in pis manere. 14.. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 590/ 14_ Interea , the mene whyie. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur 11. iii. 79 The meane whyle that this 
knyght was makyng hym redy to departe [etc.]. 1548 

U d all Erasrn. Par. Luke 20 b, Al that meane while duryng, 
[they] had a priest that could not speake. *654 Earl 
Monm. tr. Beutivoglio's Warrs Flanders 363 But the United 
Provinces lost not the opportunity this mean whiles which 
offered it self so favourably to them. 1638 — tr. Partita's 
Wars Cyprus 40 Generali Zaune, was this mean while gone 
from Corfu. 

3. lor the mean while = ‘ for the mean time ’ : 
see Mean time A. 3. 

c *386 Chaucer Man of Law’s T. 448 Ther was hir refut 
for the meene while. 

4. Snbst. use of the adv. (see B. 1). rare~ x . 

1872 W. R. Greg Enigmas Life 191 The long ages of the 

Meanwhile. 

B. adv. (Cf. Mean time.) 

X. = In the mean while, A. 1 a. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 332/2 Mene whyle, interim. .11586 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxviii. i, The just meane while shall 
in Jehovah’s presence Play, sing, and daunce. 1388 Shaks. 
Tit. A. 1. i. 408 Let the lawes of Rome determine all, Meane 
while I am possest of that is mine. 1678 Butler Hud. m. 
i. 99 Meanwhile the Squire was on his way, The Knight’s 
late Orders to obey. 1713 Addison Cato 11. vi, Mean while 
I’ll draw up my Numidian Troops, And, as I see Occasion, 
favour thee. 1877 Froude Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1. x. 113 
The archbishop meanwhile had returned from his adven- 
turous expedition. 

2. = In the mean while , A. I c. 

1597 J* King On Jonas (1618) 539 Meane-while, the time, 
and cause, and measure of this anger in lonas, I thinke, 
are wprthie to be blamed. 1837 G. S. Faber Prim . Doctr. 
Justif. 277 Meanwhile, the really primitive and apostolic 
and catholic doctrine was that of the Reformers. 1876 L. 
Stephen Eng. Th. 18 th C. II. 443 Meanwhile, however, 
one characteristic of the English sentimentalists must be 
noticed. 

Meanyfe, obs. ff. Many; var. ff. Meinie. 

f Meapte. Obs. [? A blundered adaptation of 
L. meatus or F. miat.] = Meatus. 

i37 z J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 11 Of the more vehe- 
ment force, of the breath, followeth necessarily, all the 
I meaptes to be clenzed. Ibid. 13 b, Keepe your bedcle for 
two or three houres after, lest the small meaptes being 
i opened, a soddaine alteracion may happen. 

IV[ear(e : see Make sb.. Mere sb., a., and v. 

Mearaltie, obs. form of Mayoralty. 

Meareh, obs. form of Maroh sb. 1 and vX 
I Meari, obs. form of Marrow. 
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MEASE. 

Mearl(e, variants of Merle. 

Mearlaw imise, variant of Murltmews Obs. 
Msarmayde, obs. form of Mermaid. 

Heary, obs. form of Merry a . 

MCeasa (mfz). Forms: 5-6mayse,5,6,9meise, I 

6- 8 inese, 6, 9 maise, 6-9 meaze, 7 maze, mes, 

7- 9 mesh., maze, 9 mais, maize, mase, meas, 
meash, 7- mease, [a. OF. meise, maise barrel 
(or some other receptacle) for herrings (in 14th c. 
latinized meisa) ; of Teut. origin : cf. OHG. vtcisa 
bundle, box (MHG. meise barrel for herrings, 
mod.G. dial, meise basket), MLG., MDu. mese 
barrel for herrings, ON. meiss box, basket (MSw. 
pies, mese, Sw. dial, vies, meis, MDa. mees), ? cogn. 
w. Lith. mdisza-s bag.] A measure for herrings, 
equal to five * hundreds ’ (usually ‘ long hundreds’ 
varying in different localities : see quots.). 

In N. Devon the number is 612, i. e, four times 153, app. 
suggested by John xxi. 11 (see E. D. D.). 

1469 in Tot/i Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 306 He shal 
pay for every meise so solde xii.rf. 1335 in Mem. Fountains 
Abb. (Surtees) 259, x mayses allic. rub. distribut' dictis pau- 
peribus. 1S97 Skene De Verb. Sign., Mese, of herring, 
conteinis flue hundreth. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 
122 Such store of fishe as pleaseth god to send, sometimes 
x meises, sometimes xij. xvj. or xx meises. 1613 in Lex 
Script a of Isle of Man (1819) 100 An anncyent Statute in 
this Isle for paying of Custom Heyrings (called Castle 
Mazes), c 1682 J. Collins Salt Fishery 107 [They] take 
sometimes 60 Mesh at a Tide, which are three Lasts of 
Herrings. 1780 A. Young Tourlrel. I. 190 A boat will 
catch 6 maze of herrings in a night, each 500. 1883 S. 

Walpole Brit. Fish Trade (Fish. Exhib. Lit. I.) 37 In 
Ireland and the Isle of Man herrings are measured by the 
mease, which contains 52s fish. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 
xxxviii, I took more fish by many meshes than I could ever 
consume. 1894 — Manxman 226 Ten maise of this sort 
for the last lot. 1903 Whitaker's Aim., Weights <$• M., 
Herrings are sold . . on the .. Isle of Man, and in Ireland, 
by the Maze, which contains 5 long hundreds of 123 each. 

Mease, var. Mese Obs. , Mess sb. and v. 
Measelen, -line, obs. forms of Maslin 1 and 2 . 
Meash, obs. form of Mash, Mease, Mesh. 
Meashie, obs. form of Meshy. 

Measle (mrz’l), sb. Forms : 5 masyl, mazil, 
meselle, -ylle, 6 meassl, meazell, 7 meazil, -le, 

9 measle. PI. 4 maseles, 4-6 mesels, 5 mea- 
zsles, meseles, 6 maisils, massels, maysilles, 
meselles, 6-7 masels, measel(l)s, 7 maisels, 
mazels,measil(l)s, 7-8 meazels,-les, 7-measles, 
[ME. maseles pi., cogn. w. OHG. (? and OS.) 
masala, occurring as gloss to L.Jlemen, i.e. phleg- 
mon blood-blister (MHG. masdie, MLG. masele, 
viassele, MDu. masel fern., blood-blister, pustule, 
spot on the skin; also in pi. measles; mod.Du. 
maiden measles) ; a related form occurs in MDu. 
and mod.G. masern pi., measles; for the Scan- 
dinavian forms see Measlings. For other deriva- 
tives of the Tent, root *mas~, *m&s-, expressing 
the notion of ‘ spot ' or c excrescence see Mazer. 

It is possible that the word may have come into Eng. from 
continental LG. For its existence in OE. there is no other 
evidence than the occurrence, in a 12th c. MS., of massle- 
sceafe as a spelling of maelsceafa Malshave. The phonetic 
development's irregular ; normally the modern form should 
be *mazel (cf. Hazel l , for which spellings like hesel, heasle 
occur in the xs-i6th c.). That the dialectal form measle 
appears in literary English may be due to a mistaken asso- 
ciation of this word with Mesel leper ; a similar confusion 
occurred in MHG., where niaselsucht (etymologically 
‘measles ’) was often used for miselsucht leprosy.] 

1 . pi. (t in 15th c. also sing.'). A specific in- 
fectious disease of man (in medical Latin called 
R ubeola and Morbilli) , characterized by an eruption 
of rose-coloured papulae arrangedin irregular circles 
and crescents, preceded and accompanied by ca- 
tarrhal and febrile symptoms; it rarely attacks the 
same person twice. (Often referred to as one of 
the diseases incident to childhood, although it fre- 
quently attacks adults.) The plural form is now 
usually construed as a sing. 

German (formerly also false, French, hybrid) measles : 
a contagious disease ( Roseola epidemica or Rubella) distinct 
from measles, but resembling it in some of its symptoms. 
c 1333 Gloss W. de Bibbesw. (MS. Arundel 220) in Wright 
Voc. 161 Rugeroles, maseles [e 1300 MS. Camb. maselinges]. 
14.. Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 707/25 Hec serpedo , a mesylle. 
c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 328 /? Masyl, or mazil, sekenesse. *483 
Cath, Angl. 237/1 A Meselle; serpedo. 1489 Plumpton 
Gorr. (Camden) p. cxiv, At that season ther wer the Mea- 
zelles soo strong, & in especially amongis Ladies & Gentil- 
wemen, that sum died of that sikeness. 1333 Elyot Cast. 
Helthe (? 1541) 80 b, Purpilles, measels, and small pockes. 
£1560 Misogonus in. iii. 49 (Brandi), I can cure the Agwe, 
the Massels and the french pocke. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
xvn. 27 It is good.. against.. the small Pockes and Meselles. 
1601 Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (r6i8) III. 813 Fu- 
mitory. . is good against the meazels. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 
Ui. 1248 From whence they start up chosen vessels, Made 
by contact, as men get measles. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3224/3 
The Princess of Piedmont is fallen ill of the Meazles, 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 1. 250 The 
Small Pox, Meazles, and pestilential Fevers. 1802 Med. 
jrnl. VIII, 28 The Measles usually makes its appearance 
at the commencement of the year. 1877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. (ed. 3) I. 143 Measles is decidedly infectious. 
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attrib. 1843 J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xiv, The 
measles like eruption [of typhus fever] appeared about the 
fifth day. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 148 The rash for 
a time may be suggestive of Scarlet Fever, but sooner 
or later it usually conforms more to the measles type. 

b. fl. The pustules characteristic of this disease ; 
t formerly sometimes applied to the pustules of 
eruptive diseases generally. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. ix. (1493) 870 Colour 
of skynne chaungy th for strey te contynuaunce of the sky nne : 
as it fareth ofte in Mesels : Pockes 1 woundes : botches and 
brennynge. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 277/2 
Others take a fether, and dippe it in the saide water, and 
therwith they annoynte all the Measells of the Face when 
they are come forth. _ 1683 Cooke's Mellif. Chirurg. vi. 11. 
ix. (ed. 4) 214 Those little Pustles in the skin, with a deep 
redness.. are called Measles. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. 
(1790) 241 About the sixth or seventh day from the time of 
sickening, the measles begin to turn pale on the face. 

H e. In exclamatory phrase. V nonce-use. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth, fair m. iv, Why the meazills, 
should you stand heere, with your traine [eta], 

2 . pi. (f formerly also sing) A disease in swine, 
produced by the scolex of the tapeworm; in later 
use, a similar disease in other animals. 

[This application of the word arose from a misinterpreta- 
tion of the adj. mesel ‘ leprous ’ (see Measle a.) as used to 
designate swine suffering from this disease.] 

1387 Mascall Govt, Cattle, Hogges (1627) 273 Poultry 
dung, which also is ill for hogs, and will increase a mease! 
among them. 1613 Latham Falconry (1633) 107 Such setled 
curnels like vnto the mazels of a swine. 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov, Wks. (1640) 93 The Swyne dyed of the Measils. 
1793 A. Young Ann. Agric, XIX, 299 Is the small pox 
known among sheep ? It is a little known, but not at all 
common.— Called the measles. 1844 Stephens Bk. of Farm 
II. 245 Pigs are subject to a cutaneous disease called 
measles, which is supposed to render the flesh unwholesome. 

b. The scolex or cysticercus which produces this 
disease. Also atlrib. in measle-diseasc. 

1863 Aitken Sci. tf Pract, Med. (ed. 2) II. 94, 93 The first 
animal he experimented on died from a violent attack of the 
measle disease ; and on dissection the muscles were found 
filled with measles, or imperfectly developed scolices. 1901 
Osler Princ. Pract. died. (ed. 4) 367 The measles are 
more readily overlooked in beef than in pork, as they do 
not present such an opaque white colour. 

«$. pi. ‘ A disease of trees which causes the bark 
to become rough and irregular, and the branch 
finally to die ’ (Syd, Soc. Lex), Also sing, a blister 
or excrescence on a tree. ? Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 539 Oliue . . hath another greefe 
and sorance called in Latin Clavus, Fungus or Patella (2. a 
Knur, PufFe, Meazil or_ Blister). 16x1 Florio, Ckiauo, a 
meazell or blister growing on trees. 1674 Josselyn Voy. 
Dew Eng. 190 Their fruit-trees are subject to two diseases, 
the Meazels, .. and lowsiness. 1679 Evelyn Sylva xxvii, 
(ed. 3) 141 Trees (especially Fruit-bearers) are infested with 
the Measels. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 392. 

4 . pi. In Photography. Cf. Measly a. 3. 

1876 [see Mealiness]. 

+ Mea*sle, a. Obs. Forms: 5-6 mes si, 6 
masyl, meazal, messell(e, mesyl, mys(s)ell, 7 
meazell, measle. [A particular application of 
Mesel a., leprous; the later spelling proceeds 
from association with Measle j£.] Of swine, their 
flesh : Affected with ‘ measles measly. 

[1398 : see Measled a .] C1460 Towneley Myst. ii. 264 Yit 
teynd thou not thi mesel swyne? 15x9 in Surtees Misc. 
(1888)33 Forsellyngmessell porkxxd. 1347 Boorde introd, 
Knoivl. xxviii. (1870) 193 Masyl baken, and sardyns, I do 
eate and sel. xsg8 Kitchin Courts Leet, etc. (1673) 347 
Where Meazel Porks are sold at Rumford. a 1632 Brome 
City Wit v. Wks. 1873 1 . 363 The keli of a meazell hog. 

Measle (irifz’l), v. Also 7 meazel, meazle, 
mezla. [f. Measle sbi] 

1 . Irans. To infect with measles. 

xfixx Cotgr. s.v. Pied d'oison, Goose-foot, wild Orache ; 
called also Swinesbane, because it kills, or meazels, the 
Swine which eat of it. a 1843 Hood Tale of Trumpet lv, 
Though the wishes that Witches utter Can.. Send styes in 
the eye— and measle the pigs. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Measle, 
to infect with measles. 

2 . irans/. To cover as with * measles ’ or spots. 

In quot. 1678 there is a reference to Mesel sb., leper. 

1638 Wentworth 23 May in Strafforde Lett. (1739) II. 

X73, I was so damnably bitten with Midges, as my Face is 
all mezled over ever since. 1885 D. Khr in Libr. Mag, 
(U. S.) Sept 219 A tall, sallow fellow, measled all over with 
brass buttons. 

absol. 1678 Butler Hud. in. I. 319 With Cow-itch meazle 
like a Leper. 

3 . intr. To develop the eruption of measles, colloq. 

Mod. ‘ The child is measling nicely V ‘The baby measled 

at the same time ' (Dr. W. Sykes), 

Measled (mf-z’ld), ppl. a. Forms : 4 me- 
selyd, 5 maselyd, meselled, 6 meseld, -led, 
mezeled, 6-7 measeled, 6-8 raeazeled, 7 mes- 
seled, miselled, 7-8 meazled, 6- measled. [f. 
Measle sb., a., and v, + -ed.] 

1 . Infected with measles. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. lxiv. (1493) 281 Meete 
that is soone corrupte as of meselyd hogges. c 1440 Prornp. 
Parv. 329/1 Maselyd, serpiginosus. 1499 Maldon , Essex , 
Court Rolls (Bundle 58, no, x v ), Meselled hog. X573 TUSSER 
Husb, (1878) 52 Thy measeled bacon. 164^ New Haven 
Col. Rec. (1857) L 342 [He] obiected against on of the 
hoggs w c h was miselled. 1713 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. 
Poems 214 A Pestilential Sow, a meazeled Pork, On the 
foundation has been long at work. x8zo J. Jekyll Corr. 
(1894) 144 We dined at A. Ellis’s last week with the Poodle 


who has buried his measled Majesties. 1876 tr. Wagner’s 
Gen, Pathol, (ed. 6) 114 By the use of measled meat. 

2 . Spotted. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 213 One speckled fish.. is 
called the poyson fish, tis shaped like a Tench, but meazled. 
1706 Phillips, Meazled, full of Meazles, Spots, or Blotches, 

+ 3 .fig. Poor, ‘ scurvy (Cf. Measly 4.) 

1396 Nashe Saffron- Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 191 That 
meazild inuention of the Goodwill my mothers finding her 
daughter in the ouen, where [etc.]. 

Hence + Mea'sledneas, measled condition. 

x6xx Cotgr., Sursemure, the measeldnesse of Hogs. 

t Mea* sling, vbl. sb. [f. Measle v. + -ingL] 
Infection with measles. 

1373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 41 And diligent Cislye, my 
dayrie good wench, make cleanly his cabben, for measling 
and stench. 

Measlings (mrzliqz), sb. pi. Obs. exc. dial. 
Also 4 maselinges, 7 meslings, 9 mezlings, 
mizzlings. (See E. D. D.) [Early ME. maselinges , 
f. (? Eng. or LG.) masel Measle sb. + -ing 1 . Cf. 
Da. vmslinger pi. (recorded from the 16th c.), Sw. 
mess ling, masting, mod.Icel. mislingar pi., measles. 

The formation has not been found exc. in Eng. and in 
Scandinavian ; it is unlikely to have arisen independently 
in those two branches of Teut. ; it may have belonged to 
early MLG., and thence have passed into Eng. and Da.] 
The measles. 

c 1300 Gloss W. de Bibbesw. (MS, Camb.) in Wright Voc. 
161 Rugeroles [glossed] maselinges [0:325 MS. Arundel 220 
maseles]. 1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl. I ii, Meslings, 
vox agro Line, usitatissima. .vide Measels. 1890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Meas lings, measles. 

Measly (mf-zli), a. Also 8 meazly, 8-9 
measley. [f. Measle sb. + -Y.] 

1 . Of or pertainingto measles; resembling measles. 

1782 W. Heberden Comm. vii. (1806) 20 Distinguished 

from the measley efflorescence. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 356 The measley tubercles which form the second 
[kind of hydatids, in swine]. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
III. 376 A dark measly rash. 

2 . Of swine, their flesh : Affected with measles. 
(Cf. Measle a., Measled/^/. a) 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 89 She saw a 
Measly Hog come and Wash in the Water. 1747 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xxi. 161 If you find little Kernels in the 
Fat of the Pork, like Hail-shot, .’tis measly, and dangerous 
to be eaten. 1885 Runciman Skippers Sit. 5 What’s the 
grub to-morrow? Measly pork again. 

3 . Spotty. In Photography. (See quot. 1876.) 

1876 Abney Instr. Photogr. (ed. 3) no The result would 

he ‘measly’ or mealy prints — Le. prints in which minute red 
spots alternate with darker ones in the shadows after fixing; 
1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IV. 254 The remainder, after 
even an hour's soaking were only a very measley brown. 
1898TALMAGE in Chr. Herald (N. Y.) 3 Jan. 4/4 The slushy 
custards ; the jaundiced or measly biscuits. 

4 . slang. Poor, contemptible, of little value. 

1872 Punch 27 July 39/2 That was a fine old ben . . but .. 

the others were a measly lot. 1892 Zangwill Ckildr. Ghetto 
I. 302 Greenwich, where they take you girls for a measly 
day’s holiday once a year. 

Comb. 1869 Aldrich Story of Bad Boy 29 A measly- 
looking little boy with no shoes. 

Measne, obs. form of Mesne. 

Meason, ? variant of Maison Obs., house. 
a 1530 Image Ipocr. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 423/1 
[A bishop ought] To spende in tyme and season, And so to 
kepe his meason. 

Meason, obs. Sc. form of Mason sb. 
Mea*sondue. Obs. exc. Hist, Forms: 4 
masondewe, 4-5 inesondieu, (pi. -deux, 
-dieux), 5 mayson-, xaesondewe, 5-6 masen- 
dewa,maysyndew, Smasone dew-jHiassindewe, 
meason de dieu, masoun de Dieu, 6-8 meason- 
due, 7-9 maisondieu, 8 massondew, meason- 
dieu. [a. OF. meson-dieu, maison-Dieu , lit. house 
of God. Cf. F. hdtel-Dieu (Hotel i c).] A hospital 
or poor-house. 

1354-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 533 Rogero de 
Esshe cooperienti super le Mesondieu. 1362 Langl. P. PL 

A. via. 28 Treube .. Bad hem .. make Meson deu [1377 

B. vn. 26 mesondieux] jier-with Meseyse to helpe. ? a 1400 
Morte Arth. 3038 Mynsteris and masondewes they malle 
to the erthe. 1429-30 Wills fy Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 
78 To ye mesondieu of sint kateryne . . for yair eno r - 
ments xxi. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. V._3i5/2 A meson Dews 
founded by him by cure licence, in the seid Toune of 
Bockyng. 1470 Will in Ripon Ch, Acts (Surtees) 144 Pau- 
peribus manentibus in Masyndew. 1346 Yorks. Chantry 
Suro. (Surtees) 468 There is a Bedehouse or Massindeweof 
poure folkes. 1338 Act 1 Elis. c. 21 §34 Any Hospitall, 
Measondue, or Spittel House. 1597-8 Act 39 Eliz % c. 5 
To erecte, founde, and establysh one or more Hospitalls, 
Measons de Dieu. 1630 Acts of Sederunt (1790) 43 Aganis 
unlawfull dispqsitiouns of whatsomevir_ landes, teinds, or 
rentes, dottit to hospitallis or massondewis. 1631 T. Powell 
Tom All Trades (1876) X70, I find not any Meson de dieu 
for relieving of mayned Marriners. _ 1641 Termes de la Ley, 
Measondue is an appellation of divers Hospitalls in this 
Kingdome, 1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. Old Woman 
in Grey, Where can I find out the old Matson Dieul 

Measque, rare obs. form of Mask sb . 2 
Measse, obs. form of Mess. 

Meastling, obs. form of Maslin 1. 
Measiirabi-lity. rare, [f.next + -ITT.] Capa- 
bility of being measured. 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 103 Many other.. Attri- 
butes, are given to Quantity ; such as are Divisibility, Im- 
penetrability, Space, and Measurability. 
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Measurable (me’sturabl), a. Also 4-6 mes*. ’ 
[a. F. mesurable late L. menmr&Htis , f. mensu- 
rare to Measure. In sense 3 directly f. the Eng.vb.] 
*f*L Of persons, their actions, etc. : Characterized 
by moderation; xnoderate»teraperate; modest. 

13.. JC. Aits, 7050 They beon treowe, and steodefast, 
Mesureabele, bonere, and chest, c 138ft Chaucer Prol. '• 
435 Of his, diete mesurable was he. — Parson's T. T 86a 
A wyf sholde eek be mesurable in lokinge and in beringe 
and in laughinge. c 1430 Lyug. Min. Poems (Percy Sac.) 
67 Curtevs oflanguage, in spendyng, mesurable. i^oHyrde 
tr. Fives' lustr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Fvj, Follow Ids [Christ’s] 
sober & measurable mother. 1593 Southwell Tri. Death 
(1596) 6 Of feeding shee was very measurable, rather too 
sparing, than too liberaliadiet. 1608 T. Jamfs Apoi Wyclif 
35 Abstinence with prudence was needeful, that is ..mea- 
sureable fasting, both of bodie and soule. 

2 , Of moderate size* dimensions, quantity, dura- 
tion, or speed. Obs. exc. as implied in 3. 

41340 Ham pole Psalter xxxviii. 7 Lo mesurabils Jkju sett 
my dayes. 136a Lakgl. P. PI. A. in. 241 pat laborers and 
louh folk taken of heore Maystres, Nis no Maner Meede 
bote Mesurable huyre, 1426 Lydg. De GuiL Pilgr. 22613, 
Isawgh oon. .Goon amesurahle paas, 1494 Fabyan Citron. 
yn. 413 The Kynge. .assembled amesurable hoost of people. 
41548 Hall Chron., Hen. F II, 3 b, Luke warme drynke, 
temperate heate, and measurable clothes. ^ 1594 Cakew 
11 uarte's Exam. Wits'm. (1596)28 The braine should be 
tempered with measurable heat. 

3 . That can be measured ; susceptible of measure- 
ment or computation; of such dimensions as to 
admit of being measured; sfec. (of rainfall) not 
less than -jfs inch. 

1599 Hakluyt Pay. II. 1. 273 Any measurable wares. 1690 
Locke Bum. Unit. n. xvi. § 8 Number, .is that which the 
Mind makes use of, in measuring all things that by us are 
measurable. ^ 1780 Marskam in Phil. Trans . LXXI. 451 
The annual increase of very old trees is hardly measurable 
with a string. 1837 Carlyle Fr. R ev. 1. vn. x, The fire 
of Insurrection gets damped . . into measureable, manage- 
able heat. 1876 Bristqwe Theory 4 Pract. Med. (1878) 
480 The descent of the diaphragm. .causes measurable en- 
largement of the upper region of theabdomen. 1893 Times 
4 May 10/4 A measurable quantity of rain fell over the 
western parts of England. 

b. Phrase, to come within a measurable distance 
cf(some undesirable condition or event). 

1890 Guardian jg Nov. 1825/1 Reckless dealing in South 
American securities brought them. .within measurable dis- 
tance of bankruptcy. 

e. Math. (See Measure v. 7 b.) 

*667 Phil. Trans. II. 572 A Multiplex of the Product or 
least Dividend measurable by those Divisors. 

•fr A, Characterized by due measure or proportion. 
1563 Homilies u. Coming dawn- of Holy Ghost 1. (1859) 
458 All which gifts. .are.. given to man according to the 
measurable distribution of the Holy Ghost, 
f b. Proportionate to. Obs. rare~ l . 

1533 Elyot Cast. Iieltke (1541) 40 h, The dyner moderate, 
and the drynke therunto mesurable, according to the dry- 
nesse ormoystnesse of the meate. 

+ 5 .. Measured, uniform in movement; metrical, 
rhythmical. Obs. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. A gripped s Pan. Aries 30 b, To daunce 
with framed gestures, and with measurable pases. 1586 
W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 22 The force of this mea- 
surable or tunable speaking. 1597 Beard Theatre God’s 
Judgent. (1612) 435 The graue behauior, the measurable 
inarch, the pompe and ostentation of women dancers, 
b. Mus.— Mensurable. 

1614 Ravenscroft Brief Discourse 1 The Definitions and 
Diuisions of Moode, Time, and Prolation in Measurable 
Musick. [i879_Helmore Plain-Song 11 Portions of Plain- 
Song often fall into strictly measurable forms.] 
to* as adv. Moderately. Obs. 

*542 in Hodgson Hist. NorthnmbleL. (1828) in. II. 214 note, 
A lytle town in measurable good reparacions. 1551 Turner 
Herbal 1, K v, The leues are.. mesurable roughe. 

Mea’swableness. [f* prec. + -ness.] + a. 

Moderation {obs. ). b. Capability of being measured. 

c i$tt Golet in Lupton Life (1887) 301 The Iawes that 
commaunde sobernes, and a measurablenes in aparayle, 
*S®3 Homilies n. Of Matrimony (1859) 303 If he [sc. the 
husband) will use measurableness, and not tyranny, and if 
he yield some things tothe woman. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid 
Philos. 182 The same way gives us the plain Notion of 
Immensity, by joining a Negation to Measurableness. 1727 
Bailey vol II, Measnrableness, capableness of being mea- 
sured. 

Measurably (me*3%abli), adv. £f. Measur- 
able + -ly 2.] 

fl. Moderately, in moderation. Obs. 

ct38o WvcuF VPks. (1880) 433 Hou fray & heme shulen 
first take mesurably of fres godis. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 
f 639 Ysehem by mesttre, that is to seyn, spends hem mesur- 
ably. <ri49i Chast. Goddes Chyld. xxv. 72 Mete whan it is 
mesurably taken and well defyed : it maketk a matt hole in 
body. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xxxi. 28 Wyne measurably 
dronken [similarly 16x1] is a reioyslnge of the soule. 1579 
Langham Card. Health (1633) 254 An ounce of the iuice of 
the root [etc.] purgeth the body measurably. 

2 . In due measure or proportion ; proportionably. 

cr4oo Destr. Troyof$ Ho was mesurably made. <1x449 
Pecock Repr. tri. xin. 358 Constantyn endewid not,.eny 
chirche_ in Rome with eny greet habundaunt immouable 
possessiouns, but oonli with possessiouns competentli and 
mesurabily. 157a J. Jones Bathes Bucks tone 4 Measurably 
qualifyinge the ouerheated members, and drying such as bee 
ouer moyste. 1607 T. Carpenter Plaint Mans Plough 176 
He may be able to draw forth of his full vessel measurably 
unto his, fiocke. 1701 Whitehead Truth Prevalent 20 If 
a thirsty Man comes to Drink at a Well, .he drinks measur- 
ably as much as he needs. 


3 . la some measure, to some extent ; ‘in a ; 
measure *. U.S. 

1756 J. Woolman Jrnl. (1840) 30 The public meetings were 
large and measurably favoured with divine goodness. 1848 
Loweli. Big tom P. Ser. 1. Intrad. Poet. Wks. (1879) 174 If I 
know myself, I am measurably free from the itch of \anity. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang, xiu 254 Until the anomalies of 
Semitic language are at least measurably explained. 

4 . To an extent which admits of being measured. 

x866 Ruskin Rth. Dust 127 Other such phenomena, quite 

measurably traceable within the limits even of short life. 
1897 A Ubutt's Syst. Med. IV. 374 The primary renal arteries 
are measurably thickened in both their coats. 

+ Measnrage. Obs. [a. ¥. mesurage (13th c.), 
f. mesur er to Measure : see -age.] A duty payable 
on the cargo of a ship. 

Cf. Droid de mesurage in Cotgr. 

1460 Maldon, Essex, Liber B. If. 6b, Mesurage and other 
dewtees. a 1676 Hale Harr. Cxsiames iv. in S. A. Moore 
Foreshore (1888) 356 Busselage, measurage, prises, and tolls 
of various sorts. 1744 Admiralty M butte 29 Dec. (MS., 
P. R. Q.>, For demanding the duty and measurage of all 
foreign ships. 

Measure (me'gux),sb. Forms: 3-6 mesur(e, 
4-6 mesour(a, -ore, (5 meser. Sc, 6 myssour, 
myssuyr, 7 xneassour, missour), 6- measure, 
[a. F. mesure L. mensura, a. of action f. mens-, 
ppl. stem of metiri to measure. Cf. Pr. me(n)sura, 
Sp., Pg. mesura, It. misura . Many of the senses 
below were developed in Fr., and adopted,] 

I. Action, result, or means of measuring. 

1 The action or process of measuring, measure- 
ment. Now rare. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5026 So litel whyle it doth endure That 
ther nis compte ne mesure. xS3» Palsgr. 442/1 , 1 awme, I 
gesse by juste measure to hyue or touche a thyng. X557 
Records Whetstone Pref. b tj b, Measure is hut the nonv- 
bryng of the partes of lengthe, bred the, or dept he. 1607 J- 
Norden Surv. Dial. hi. 150 Doe you imagine that the 
truest measure is by triangles? 1650 J. Wyhard Tactometria 
3 Every continuall or continued Quantity falling under Mea. 
sure tin practical! Geometry) is referred . , to the discrete. 
1774 Maskelyne in Phil. Trans. LXIV, 167 The formula, 
for the measure of heights, may also be changed. 1875 
Encycl. Brit . II. 380/2 [Archimedes], The Measure of the 
Circle (kukAou peipijcrit). 

to. By measure : as determined hy measuring 
(in contradistinction to weighing or counting). 

1553 Eden Treat. Neiue Ind. (Arb.) 22 It is solde there by 
measure, as wheat is with vs, and not by weight. 17x5 
Lend. Gas. No. 5309/4 The Page Galley,. .burthen about 
301 Tons by Measure. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm IL 394 
In Scotland, grain used to be sold by measure alone. 1863 
Fmunes's Ckem. (ed. 9) 144 Composition of the Atmo- 
sphere, Nitrogen. By weight 77 parts. By measure 79-19. 
2 . Size or quantity as ascertained or ascertainable 
by measuring. Now chiefly in phrase ( made ) to 
measure, i. e. (made) in accordance with measure- 
ments taken (said of garments, etc., in contradis- 
tinction to ‘ ready-made ’). 

To know the measure of {-a. person's),/)^: see FootiA 26c. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1668, I sal be tell hou lang, hou trade, 
O quat mesur It sal be made. 1382 Wyclif Ex. xxvi, 2 Of 
o mesure shal be made alle the tentis. c 1440 Alphabet of 
Tales 32 A stake ofj>e same mesur & lenthe. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 58 Hee suffered not . . the fourme and mea- 
sure of his members to be made in metal! . 1668 Wilkins 
Real Char. 163 Therefore the measure of the cubit must be 
larger. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 126 Their measure they 
note down upon a piece of paper. 1851 Mayhew Lena. 
JLab. I. 476/2 The suit is more likely to be bought ready- 
made than ‘made to measure’. 1857 G. Bird's Urin. De - 
posits fed. 5) 61 It is much easier to obtain the measure than 
the weight of urine passed in a given time. 

to. Full, good, shot-t etc. measure (see the adjs.) : 
ample or deficient quantity in what is sold or given 
by measure. Alsoyff, 

Full, good measure are also appended to designations of 
measured quantity, to indicate something in excess of the 
stated amount. 

138a [see Good a. 19]. 1581, etc. [see Over-measure jA]. 
1706 _E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 68 What's 
wanting in his Guns is made up in his Cups, which are 
sure to have full measure. 1887 Lowell Democracy, etc. 6 
His audience would feel defrauded of their honest measure. 

C. To take measures (f measure ) : to ascertain 
the different dimensions of a body. So, to take 
the measure of a. person for clothes, etc. 

cx43p Lyog. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 11 Eudyde toke 
mesures, be craft of Gemytrd 15 . . A dam Bel 283 in Hard. 
E, P. P, II, 150 To take the mesure of that yeman. And 
therafter to make hys graue, 1520 Gresham in Ellis Orig. 
Left. Ser. ml I, 234, I have takyn the measures of xviy. 
Chambres at Hamton Cortte and have made a Boke of 
them. 1580 Lyly E tip Jutes (Arb.) 290 Like the Taylours 
boys, who thinketb to take measure before he can handle 
the sheeres. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. tv. iii. 9. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 28 He that makes Coates for tne Moone, had 
need take measure every noone. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 97 The difficulty I had to get tne proper measures taken. 
1834 Marryat P. Simple ii, The man . « took my measure, 
and departed. 

d. techn. The width of ftprinted page; the width 
of an organ pipe. 

*683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing xxii. t 4 So many 
Words as will fill up the Measure pretty stiff, viz. Justifie 
the Line. Ibid. xxiv. r 7 A second’ Form of the same Volumne, 
Measure and Whites. 1824 Johnson Typogr. II. 93 After 
having made the measure for the work, we set a line of the 
letter that is designed for it. 185a Seidel Organ 76 The 
width of a pipe is called, its measure. 


e. Fencing. The distance of one fencer from 
another as determined by the length of his reach 
when lunging or thrusting. (In first quot. fig.) 
Also, in military drill. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 127 Come not within the 
measure of my wrath. 1693 Sir W. Hofe Fencing-Master 
95 Break bis measure, or make his thrust short of you. 1696 
R. H. Sch. Ret reat. 67 Measure. This is only a distance 
between you and your Adversary, which must be cautiously 
and exactly observed when he is Thrusting at you ; so that 
you may be without his measure or reach. _ 1833 Reg. Instr. 
Cavalry 1. 144 As soon as the Attacking File has passed on, 
and is out of measure, both Files will ‘ Slope Swords’. Ibid. 
146 The opposing Files should . . circle 1 Right ’ within 
measure. x 8 S 3 T. Griffiths Mod. Fencer 69 The Measure 
..must be determined by the length of the foil and the 
height of your opponent. 

tf. Duration (of time, of a musical note). Obs. 
x66a Playfoud Skill Mus. i. viii. 26 Pauses or Rests are 
silent Characters, or an Artificial omission of the Voyce or 
Sound, proportioned to a Certain Measure of Time. Ibid. 
xi. 36. Hold, .is placed over the Note which the Author in- 
tends should be held to a longer Measure then the Note 
contains. 1696 Phillips, Measure of time, is much to be 
regarded in handling Nativities, that when you have a 
Direction, you may know how long it will be before it 
operates. 1706 [see measure-note in 23]. 

8. fig. a. In the phrases under 2 c. + To take 
measurers : to form an opinion or opinions ; also, 
f to take a fair , wrong (etc.) m. of. To take the 
measure of, formerly to take m. of : to form an 
estimate of; now esf. to weigh or gauge the abili- 
ties or character of (a person), with a view to 
what one is to expect from him. 

1650 Jer. 'Taylor Holy Living ii. § 7 (1686) n8 He onely 
lived according to Nature, the other by pride and ill 
customs, and measures taken by other mens eyes and 
tongues. 1659. Burton's Diary U82S) IV. 458, I know 
nothing of it, and therefore must take measure by what 
is before me. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 245 They 
thought it more sutable to take their Measures, and make 
their Conclusions consonant to the course of Nature. X790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks._ V. 58 If we take the measure of 
our rights by our exercise of them at the revolution. 1795 
— Th. Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 253 We cannot assure our- 
selves, if we take a wrong measure, from the temporary 
necessities of one season. 1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) I. 84 , 1 
have encountered a good many of these gentlemen in actual 
service, and have taken their measure. 1889 Doyle Micak 
Clarke 1 13 Our hostess . . bustled off. .to take the measure of 
the new-comer. 1893 Nation 5 Jarr. LVI. 4/1 The people 
have taken the measure of this whole labor movement, 
f b. Hence, An estimate, opinion, or notion. Obs. 
1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci., Addr. Roy. Sac. A 3 b, I 
can expect no other from those, that judge by first sights 
and rash measures, then to be thought fond or insolent. 
X670 in Bncdench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 487 He has 
given the King of France the character of all our Court 
..as he himself thinks of them; so that he has ..given 
as wrong measures here as he has given you. 121678 
H. Scougal Life of God, etc. (1735) 79 All who are enemies 
toholinesshave taken tip false measures and disadvantageous 
notions of it. 1691 T. H[alk] A cc. New Invent. 20 Be pleased 
to receive the Measures of this Companies judging therein. 

4 . An instrument for measuring. 

a. A vessel of standard capacity used for separ- 
ating and dealing out fixed quantities of various 
substances (as grain, liquids, some vegetables, coal). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8834 False elnen & mesures he 
bro3te al clene adoun, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xtx. 
exxviii. (1495) 932 That is propetly callyd mesure by whom 
fruyte and come and lycour and other thynges moyste and 
drye ben mette. c 1440 A Iphabet of Tales 330 If I hafe right- 
wuslie. .mesurd with tbies. rnesurs to fiaim at I selde ale to. 
1508 Acc. Ld. Treas. Scot. (1902) IV. 137 For ane mesure to 
the Kingis gun of silvir. 1694 Holder Disc. Time 3 A Con- 
cave Measure, of known and denominated Capacity, serves 
to measure the Capaciousness of any other Vessel 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. v, A little wooden measure which had 
no discernible inside. 

to. A graduated rod, line, tape, etc., used by 
builders, tailors, etc. for taking measurements; 
•f also (see quot. 1688). See also TAPE-measure, 
YAKD-measure. 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 240 The streates. were also 
directed with corde, compare and measure. 1595 Shaks. 
John iv. ii. 196 [A tailor] with his Sheeres, and Measure in 
his hand. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 464/1 Instruments 
used by Perawick Makers.. .Measures, are lengths of Paper 
or Parchment, with Figures on, by which the Hair is Woven 
in the rounds, according as it is to fall in the Wig, whether 
long or short. 169 . A d Populum Phalerx i. 24 Our ancient 
Rolls, grown useless to preserve Our Rights, may then for 
Taylors Measures serve. 

5. A unit or denomination of measurement. 

1535 Coverdale x Ckroti. xxiiifi.] 29 For all maner o! 
weight and measure [i6ri measures and size], 1555 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 257 They vse waightes and measures. 1559 
W, Cunningham C'osmogr. Glasse 56 A Barly corne (being 
the least measure). 1650 T. Wybard Tactometria To Rdr., 
The Standard-measures tor Wine and Ale or Beer. x688 
[see Dry a. xo]« 0x696, 1848 [see Lineal ib], 1710 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. II, Measures oj Capacity. 1705 
Blackstone Cotnm. I. r. vit. 305 Superficial measures are 
derived by squaring those of length. *842-59 G wilt A rckit. 
§ 2316 The common measure For tiling is a square oJf 10 feet. 
1843 Penny Cy cl. XXVII. 196/2 The measures of time.. are 
the only usual ones in which a natural standard exists. 
ibid. 203(1 All the multiples and subdivisions of every 
measure [in the metrical system] are decimal. 

to. Used for some specific unit of capacity (for- 
merly also of length) understood from context or 
usage; in England often applied to the bushel. 


MEASURE. 

Also, stich a quantity of anything as is indicated 
by this unit. In translations from foreign laugs. 
sometimes used to render the name of some definite 
unit: e.g. in the Bible of 1611 as translation of 
Seah, Cob, and Bath. 

1382 Wyclii' Luke xvi. 7 An hundtid mestiris [1388 coris] 
of whete. 1494 Will Joan Wynne in Somerset Med. Wills 
(1901) 322, ij mesers of Ode l? = vvoadj. 1535 Coverdale 
1 Sam. xxv. 18 Fyue measures of firnrentye. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. iv. ii. 73 , 1 would not doe such a thing for a ioynt Ring, 
nor for measures of Lawne, nor for Gownes. 1605 — Mach. 
ni. iv. ix Anon wee! driuke a Measure The Table round. 
1606 — Ant. <?■ Cl. 11. vi. 37 To send Measures of Wheate to 
Rome. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 337/2 A Measure, 
an Hoop, or a Strick, is 4 Pecks, or 9 Gallons, Yet some 
reckon but 8 gallons to the Measure, which in some places 
is also called a Bushel. 1787 Winter Syst, Hush. 194 
This field used commonly to be sowed with twenty measures 
of wheat, each measure containing one hundred and six 
pounds of eighteen ounces. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
II. 253 Between 20,000 and 30,000 measures in shells . . the 
measure containing two Winchester bushels. 1870 Bryant 
Homer I. vn. 234 These Brought wine, a thousand measures. 

e. Chem. A unit of volume used in ascertaining 
the quantity of a gas or liquid, usually indicated 
by graduations on a tube (as an alkalimeter or 
eudiometer) or other vessel. Also, the quantity 
measured by such a unit. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3I II. 149 The gas amounted 
to 16 very small measures. 1843 Parnell Chem. Anal. 41 6 
Each measure of the alkalimeter represents half a grain of 
chloride of lime. 

d. In descriptions of mixture or composition : 
One of a number of equal volumes indeterminate 
in quantity ; a ‘ part ’ as estimated by measurement. 

1837 Civil Eng. <S- Arch. Jrnl. I. 33/2 The concrete, .is to 
consist of six measures of gravel ana sand to one of ground 
Ume. 1863 E owned s Chem. (ed. 9) 144 Carbonic acid, 
from 3-7 measures to 6-2 measures, in 10,000 measures of air. 

6 . A method of measuring; esp. a system of 
standard denominations or units ot length, surface, 
or volume. 

Chiefly with qualifying word denoting the class or kind of 
system, the substances to which it is applied, or the locality 
in which it is used or originated ; e. g. linear , long, square, 
cubic measure-, liquid, dry, ale, com measure ; Irish , 
London measure. 

1439 Rolls of Farit. V. 30/2 There as any Merchaunt . .ex- 
cepte at London, will make a Clothe in measuring xxitir 
yerdes, they woil make therof xxu or lasse, seyinge that it 
is the rnesure of London. 1435 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
L288 A 1 maner of women that syllyn ale..syll aftyr the 
Kyng's ale mesure. 1670 Capt. J. Smith Eng. Improv. 
Reviv'd 25 The content of the whole fence by the said Wood 
measure is 1466 Perch xa foot, 1672 Petty Polit. Anat. 
Irel. in Tracts (1769) 299 A perch or pole Irish measure, is 
21 foot. 1709 j. Ward Yng. Math. Guide 1. iii. (1734) 34 
That there should be but one Measure for Wine, Ale and 
Corn, throughout this Realm. Ibid. 36 Dry Measure is 
different both from Wine and Ale Measure. 1842-39 Gwilt 
Arckit. § 2303 In lime measure, what is called a hundred is 
100 pecks, or 25 striked bushels (old measure). 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVII. 200/2 Apothecaries’ fluid measure. 1898 
Engineering Mag. XVI. 93 The completed raft contains 
450,000 lineal feet of timber, or in the neighborhood of 
3,000,000 feet, board-measure. 

7. That by which anything is computed or esti- 
mated, or with which it is compared in respect 
of quantity. Chiefly in phr. to be the measure of. 
[Cf. Gr. use of perpov.] 

c 1580 Sidney Ps. vi. i, Lord,.. let [not] thy rage of my 
due punishment Become the measure. 1612 Bacon Ess., Of 
Despatch (Arb.) 244 Time is the measure of businesse, as 
money is of wares. 1633 Wells Sciographia 113 The tan- 
gent of SG (the subtending arc] the measure of the angle Z. 
1706 Phillips fed. Kersey) s. v., In Philosophy, Time is the 
Measure of Motion ; but in Mechanicks, Motion is the 
Measure of Time. 1832 C. W. H[oskyns] Talpa 19 The 
weakest link of a chain is the measure of its strength. 1863 
Brands Diet. Sci., etc. III. 606/1 The reciprocal of the 
radius of a circle is a measure of its curvature. 1892 Kipling 
Barrack-r. Ball. 6s And the measure of our torment is the 
measure of our youth. 

b. A standard or rule of judgement; a criterion, 
test ; also, a standard by which something is de- 
termined or regulated. Now rare. 

1641 in RushmortK s Hist. Colt. (1692) nr. I. 555 Having 
,.no measure of happiness or misfortune in this world, but 
what I derive from your Majesties value of my affection and 
fidelity. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, xr. Protagoras ii. (1687) 
768 He began one of his Books thus : Man is., the measure 
of all things. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. HI. vi. § 22 Our ab- 
stract ideas are to us the measures of species. 1785 Paley 
Mor. Philos, h, ix, The will of God is the measure of right 
and wrong. 1830 Tennyson Poems 153 Man is the measure 
of all truth Unto himself. 

C. In collocation with Rur.K sb. (q. v.). 

8 . Math, A quantity which divides or is con- 
tained in another quantity some number of times 
without remainder ; a submultiple. Thus, 2 , 3 , 4 , 
and 6 are all measures of 12 . [After Gr. perpov.] 

Common measure = common divisor (see Divisor 1 b). 
A.ho fig. or allusively. Greatest common measure (abbre- 
viated G.C.M.) : the greatest quantity that divides each of a 
number of given quantities exactly. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. 5 In pure Arithmetike, an Vnit, is 
the common Measure of all Numbers. 1370 Billingsley 
Elem. Gtom. 234 b, It is required of these three magnitudes 
to. finde out the greatest common measure.. 1636 Hobbes 
Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 196 One quantity is the measure 
of another quantity, when it, or the multiple of it, is coinci- 
dent in all points with the other quantity. 1727-32 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. v., 9 is a measure of 27. 1870 J. H. Newman 
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Gramm, Assent 1. iv. 80 The establishment of a common 
measure between mind and mind. 187s Colenso Elem, 
Alg. v. 48 We may sometimes find by inspection the G.C.M. 
of two quantities. 

9. [? toner. of sense 2 .] A stratum or bed of 
mineral ; now only pi. ifGeol.') in coal-measures , 
culm measures (see Culm 1 3 ). 

1665 [ see Coal-measure]. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 158 
Ine other Iron Ores, .which lye in some places but thin, 
others thicker, and as the coal is, divided into measures of 
different denominations. 1795 Ai kin Manchester 323 The 
measures or strata, by which the beds of coal are divided. 
X837 (see Culm 1 3]. 1863 Lyei.l Elem. Geol. 532 The 

Devonian group . . its relations to the overlying Carboni- 
ferous rocks or * Culm Measures 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Measures , strata of coal, or the formation contain- 
ing coal beds. 

II. Prescribed or limited extent or quantity, 
f 10. What is commensurate or adequate ; satis- 
faction (of appetite, desire, need). Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 55 And he sette muSes mesure on 
his ferde j> at ho gaderede [L. et fecit gulam militias 
suse principem\. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 224 A mannez 
dom mo3t dry^ly demme, Er mynde mo^t make in hit 
mesure. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, it. iii. 32 Till either 
death hath clos’d these eyes of mine, Or Fortune giuen me 
measure of Reuenge. 1607 — Cor. it. ii. 127 1 -Ie cannot hut 
with measure fit the Honors which we deuise him. 

11. j" a. Proportion ; due proportion, symmetry. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 806 Sho gafe hym a glasse with a good 

lycour, And hade.. To werke it in mesure. Ibid. 1648 The 
windowes, woi thely wroght in a mesure. c 1407 Lydg. Reas. 
4 Sens. 5S Wyth the which she dooth gouerne Euery maner 
creature, With-oute[n] ordre or mesure. 1397 Hooker EccL 
Pol. v. Iv. § 2 Measure is that which perfecteth all things. 
x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 25 F or being an exercise that 
requireth order and measure, all things were there dis- 
ordered and confused, 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. Table, Mea- 
sure and proportion have Influence on all our Actions. 

b. In measure as: in proportion as. £A Galli- 
cism : cf. F. it mesure quel\ 

1789 Cowper Let. to Newton 16 Aug. Wks. (1836) VI. 256 
[Fame] is a commodity that daily sinks in value, m measure 
as the consummation of all things approaches. 1894 G. 
Moore Esther Waters 332 His irritability increased in mea- 
sure as he perceived the medicine was doing him no good, 
f e. 7b hold measure with : to be proportionate 
to or commensurate with. Obs. 

1611 Tourneur At It. Tragedre 1. i, Now let thy trust.. 
Hold measure with thy amplitude of wit. 

12. An extent not to be exceeded; a limit. Now 
only in certain phrases, as to set measures to, to 
know no measure (see also b and c). 

1390 Gower Conf III. 234 That he schal mesure Hisbodi, 
so that no mesure Of fleisshly lust he scholde excede. 15x4 
Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 30 Thou pasest 
mesure, Fauxtus. 1530 Palsgr. 572/1 This mater gothe 
out of mesure, cede viatiere se desmesure. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone] tr. Acosta s Hist. Indies 1. vi. 19 Although the great 
Ocean stretcheth farre, yet doth it never passe this measure. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Porch xix, If thy sonne can 
make ten pound his measure. 1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 
272 What bounds can we set unto that grief, what measures 
to that anguish? 2667 Milton P. L.v. 517 Full to the 
utmost measure of what bliss Human desires can seek or 
apprehend. 17x0 Philips Pastorals i. 14 Fond Love no 
Cure will have.. nor any Measure knows. <2.1716 South 
Twelve -SVrNL (1744) XI. 162 Todetermine and give measures 
to the divine bounty and wisdom, to tell it what it ought to do. 

b. In advb. phr. Beyond {above, f without, 
f over) measure, also -|- out of measure , out of all 
measure (arch.): beyond all bounds, excessively, 
t Formerly (esp. Sc.) used also predicatively =» 
boundless, nnlimited, excessive. 

C137S Barbour Bruce j. 570 He wes angry out of mesur. 
Ibid. xvti. 8to The latff our mesur war wery. c 7400 
M aundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 137 On lenth it es withouten mesure. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur 11, i. 77 The damoysel made grete 
sorow oute of mesure. 13x3 Douglas rEuers vn. vi. 39 
Abufe myssuyr forsuth thai chaistyit war. 1530 Palsgr. 
418/2 This adversite hath anguissed me beyonde measure. 
1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 370 A thing sa far beyond 
all measour that [etc.]. 1643 Rogers Naaman To Rdr. 
§ 2 So Selfe encountered with a Law, proves out of measure 
sinful 1 . 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 1x677) 356 The air is 
usually warm, and at some time above measure. 1706 E. 
Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 73 He’s so often out of 
Measure in his Drinking. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I. vi. iii. 166 He was full of Eckart’s doctrine, out of 
all measure admiring the wonderful man. 1872 Blac KAdv. 
Phaeton xxxi 414 My Lady was once vexed beyond measure. 

C. To keep or observe measurers : to be moderate 
or restrained in action. + To keep measures -with : 
to use consideration towards (a person). 

1331 R. Robinson tr. More's Utopia n. (Arb.) 135 In re- 
wardes they kepe no measure. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) II. 266 Our Author.. endeavours to shew Civility 
and Favour, by keeping the fairest Measures he possibly 
can with Men of this sort, 1734 tr. Rollin's Ram Hist. 
(1827) III. 6g He thought fit to observe measures with him 
in the beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle methods to 
bring him back to his duty. Ibid. 74 He no longer observed 
any measures and reigned like a true tyrant. 1792. W. 
Roberts Looker-On No. 7 (1794) I. 93 If his taylor continue 
to disappoint him, I promise to keep no measures with the 
delinquent, a 1832 Macintosh Life More Wks. 1846 I. 403 
More, having no longer any measures to keep, openly 
declared, that [etc.]. 1832 M. Arnold Second Best i. z 

Quiet living, strict-kept measure. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shakesp. Char. viii. 198 He keeps no measure in his con- 
tempt for him. 

d. In Biblical phrases. By measure, in measure'. 
to a limited extent, in part. To fill up the measure 
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of: to complete the sum of (one’s iniquities), to 
add what is wanting to the completeness of (a per- 
son’s misfortunes). [A blending of Matt, xxiii. 32 
with Gen, xv. 16 ; cf. F. combler la tries ure.J 
1382 Wyclif Ezek. iv. 11 And thou shalt drynke water in 
mesure [Vulg. in mensural the sixt part of hyn. [1382 ■ — 
Matt, xxiii. 32 ?e fuliillen the mesure of 3oure fadris.j 1333 
Coverdale John iiL 34 God geueth not the sprete (vnto 
him) by measure. 1381 N. Burne Disputation . 143 The 
mesour of impietie begun be him is noeht zit fullie accom- 
plished. x6ix Bible Jer.xxx. ix, I will correct thee in mea- 
sure, and will not leaue thee altogether vnpunished. a 1716 
Blackai.l Wks. 1.66 To obtain that Righteousness which 
they desire, (here in good measure, and hereafter to the full). 
1820 W. Irving Sh. Book 1 1. 267 To fill up the measure of his 
misfortunes. 1846 Trench Mirac, xvi. (1862) 276 The pro- 
phets having grace only in measure, so in measure they 
wrought their miracles. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. 
ii. 91 The church was allowed a hundred and fifty more 
years, to fill full the measure of her offences. 

1 13. Moderation, temperance. Of measure : 
moderate, temperate. By measure , in measure : 
in moderation. Obs. 

a 1223 A tier. R. 74 Vt of god into vuel, & from mesure 
into unimete. 13.. E, E. AMU. P. B. 247 Alin mesure & 
mej>e was made j> e vengaunce. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 112 
Slep..helpeth kinde. .Whan it is take he mesure. a 1400 
Sir Perc. 397 Luke thou be of mesure Bothe in haulleand 
in boure. c 1430 Lydg. Mitt. Poems (Percy Soc.) 81 Iche 
thynge is praysed if it in mesure be. X548CRANMER Ctitech. 
182 Yf we vvyll be contente with a meane dyet, and kepe a 
measure in our apparell 1583 Babington Commandm. 194 
It hath euer been helde, that blushing in measure, modestie, 
and silence haue been commendable tokens in yong yeeres. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, hi. iv. 7 My Legges can keepe no 
measure in Delight, When my poore Heart no measure 
keepes in Giiefe. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 128 Knowledge. . 
needs. .Her Tempetance over Appetite, to know In measure 
what the mind may well contain. 

personified. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 70 If men lyued 
as mesure wolde. 01412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 502 
Mesure is out of londe on pylgrymage. a 1310 Douglas 
K. Hart ii. 511 That fayr sweit tiling [Chastity] ..That., 
euirmore is mareit with mesour. 

b. Proverbs. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. 1, 33 Mesure is Medicine J>auh Jrott 
muche3eor[n]e. 1399 — Rich. Redelesn. 139 Mesure is a meri 
mene. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 208 Menwryte 
of oold how mesour is tresour. a 1329 Skelton Sp. Parrot 
64 In mesure is tresure. ? 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xvii. 
44 Thinkand alwayis that mesure was ane feist, a 1398 
Fergusson Prov. (X785) 13 He that forsakes missour, mis- 
sour forsakes him. 

t c. ? A compromise. Obs. 

1425 PastonLett. I. ai If this mesure be accepted. 

14. A quantity, degree, or proportion (of some- 
thing), esp. as granted to or bestowed upon a 
person. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry m. xiv, (1660) 171 The Buck., 
hath a degree and measure of all the properties of the Stag. 
1671 Milton Samson 1439 For never was from Heaven im- 
parted Measure of strength so great to mortal seed. 1674 
W. Allen Danger Enthus. 105 Mens differences about 
these points proceed, .from their different measures of Light 
and understanding. X784 Cowper Task v. 309 In whom 
lust And folly in as ample measure meet As in the bosoms 
of the slaves he rules. 1850 Scoresby Cheever's Whalem. 
Adv.x iii. (1859) x8x We had a good measure of these con- 
tingents of successful enterprise. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 680 Critias.. begs that a larger measure of indulgence 
may be conceded to him. 1877 ‘ H. A. Page* De Quincey 
I. x. 200 To do some measure of steady work. 

b. In advb. phr. formed with preps. In a great 
or large measure (f in good in., t after some large 
in.) : to a considerable extent or degree, largely. 
In some or a measure : to a certain extent, in some 
degree, somewhat. In Ifiupon) the same measure', 
to the same extent. 

138. Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 360 pel [se. curatis] shulden 
lyve on J>e puple in good mesure as P.oul biddij). 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 30, I will condole in some measure, 
x6xx Bible Ps. lxxx. 5 Thou..giuest them teares to drinke 
in great measure. 1632L1THGOW Trav. x. 493 The recouery 
(after some large measure) of my health. 1661 Still ingil, 
Orig. Sacr. 1. 1. § 20 Which difference of writing is in a great 
measure the cause of the different dialect between the Athe- 
nians and lonians. 1664 Evelyn Pomona Gen. Advt. (1729) 
91 Cider cannot be unwholesome upon the same Measure 
that stummed wine is so. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. iii. Wks. 
1874 I. 180 Objections against Christianity itself.are, in a 
great measure, frivolous, 1871 Smiles Charac. i. (1876)8 
Goodness in a measure implies wisdom. 1895 R. L. Douglas 
in Bookman Oct. 22/2 Louis [XIV] was in a large measure 
responsible for the horrors of the Revolution. 

15. Treatment (of a certain kind) * meted out 1 to 
a person, esp. by way of punishment or retribution. 
Obs. or arch. exc. in hard measure. 

1392 Shaks. 3 Hen. VT, 11. vi. 53 In stead whereof, let this 
supply the roome. Measure for measure, must be answered. 
1601 — All's Well it. iii. 273 This is. hard and vndeserued 
measure. 1603 — Meets, for M. in. ii. 257 He professes to 
haue receiued no sinister measure from his ludge. r6rx 
Bible Trausl, Pref. I» 3 This is the measure that hath been 
rendred to excellent Princes in former times, euen.. For their 
good deedes to be euill spoken of. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 
573 He from mightier Jove.. like measure found. 017x3 
Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 558 He thought he had met 
with hard measure. 1784 Cowper Ep. Jos. Hill 55 O 
happy Britain 1 we havenot to fear Such hard and arbitrary 
measure here. 1887 A. Burrell Obiter Dicta Ser. n. 67 It 
is certainly hard measure on the poor fellow. 

III. * Measured ’ sound or movement. 

16. Poetical rhythm, as ‘ measured ’ by quantity 
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ot accent; a kind of poetical rhythm; a metrical 
group or period ; = Metre. Now only literary. 

Long- measure (in hymns) : see Long a. 1 A. 18. 

c 1450 Lydg. & Burgh Secreesx^a Or of metrys the feet 
to make equal, be tyme and pvoporcion kepyng my mesurys. 
1589 Puttenham Lug. Poesie 11. iii. (Arb.) 81 Meeter and 
measure is all one, for what the Greekes called nirpoo, the 
Latines call Mensura, and is but the quantitie of a verse, 
either long or short. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 139. 1699 

Bentley Phal. 198 It is an lambic Verse ; and it was a good 
while after the invention of Comedy and Tragedy, before 
that Measure was used in them. 1706 A. Bedford Temple 
Mies. vi. ns The.. Verse consisted of Two Measures, and 
each of them of Ten Syllables. 1778 J ohnson L . Cowley 
(1868) 23 To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley’s 
sentiments must be added the uncertainty and looseness of 
his measures. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 73 It is 
beautiful prose put into heroic measure, 1869 A. J. Ellis 
E, E. Pramtnc. iv. § 4. 333 Chaucer’s verse seems to consist 
generally of five measures, 

17. An air, tune, melody. Now ■■poet. 

1390 Gower Can/. III. 301 Bot if ye the mesure pleide, 
Which, if you list, I schal you Here. C1461 E. E. Misc, 
(Warton Club) 50 A pype, boy, thou schalt have also, True 
of measure schall it go. 1595 Shaks. John m. i. 304 Shall 
braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums.. be measures to 
our pomp. 1774 Bryant Mytkal. I. 445 A great musician, 
and particularly expert in all pastoral measure. 1842 Lytton 
Zanoni 22 He would pour forth .. strange wild measures, on 
his violin. 186 , Bryant Sella 361 They called for quaint 
old measures. 

18. Mas. a. The relation between the time- 
values of a note of one denomination and a note of 
the next, determining the kind of rhythm (duple, 
triple, etc.) ; hence, the time of a piece of music. 
(Also called Mode.) 

ig97 Morlky Iutrod. Mns. Annot. *4 This [triple time] is 
the common hackney horse of all the Composers, which is of 
so manie kindes as there be maners ofpricking,..andyetall 
one measure. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 41 The triplex, sir, 
is a good tripping measure. 1662 Playford Skill Mus. 1. 
vii. 23 Measure.. is a Quantity of the length and shortness 
of Time, either by Natural Sounds pronounced by the 
Voyce, or by Artificial upon Instruments; which Measure 
is by a certain Motion of the Hand expressed in a varietie 
of Notes. 1727-5* Chambers Cyd. s. v. Time, The mode 
or measure of two times, or the dupla measure. 1797 En- 
cyd. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 533/1 There are properly two kinds 
of measures or modes of time : the measure of two times, or 
of common time,. and the measure of three times, or of 
triple time. 1840 Penny Cyd. XVIII. 207/1 It admits but 
one measure, the duple. 1901 H. E. Wooldridge Oxf. 
Hist . Mus. I, 102 A special name, Cantus mensurabilit , 
was ^indeed often adopted by many authors, to describe the 
music in which measure was present throughout. 

b. Each portion of a musical composition com- 
prising a group of notes beginning with a main 
accent, and commonly included between two vertical 
lines or bars ; a 1 bar ’ (see Bar jA 1 t6). 

1667 C. Simpson Pr act. Mus. 1. § 10. 30 The Mood .. 
called Perfect of the Less, in which three Semibreves went 
to a Measure. 1878 F. Taylor in Grove Diet. Music 1. 136 
The word bar is also commonly, though incorrectly, applied 
to the portion contained between any two such vertical lines 
[bars], such portion being termed a ‘ measure ’. 

IT c. Inaccurately used for L. modus as transl. 
of Gr. r pottos, appovla: see Mode. 

1635 Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. xiv. 247 The Northerne 
mans humour consortes best with the Phrygian measure, a 
loud and stirring harmony, 1776 Burney Hist. Mns, I. iii. 
60 The Lydian measure unappropriated to . . songs of sorrow. 

19. Rhythmical motion, esp. as regulated by 
music ; the rhythm of a movement. To keep mea- 
sure'. to observe strict time. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs 35 Dogges . . which are 
taught. .to daunce in measure at the musicall sounde 
of an instrument. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 104 All this 
is performed in measure to the Flute. 1655 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 1. vii. (1687) 25/1 He first taught Soldiers to march 
by the sound of Fifes and Harps, observing a kind of mea- 
sure in their pace, 1594 Addison St. Cecilia's Day Wks. 
1726 I. 33 The Bears in aukward measures leap. 111704 
T. Brown On Beauties Wks. 1730 I. 44 May she in measure 
like Clarinda move. 1704 Prior To Mrs. Singer 14 If 
Amaryllis breathes thy secret pains, And thy fond heart 
beats measure to thy strains. 1800-24 Campbell Pilgrim 
of Glencoe 8 Whose crews.. Keep measure with their oars. 
1884 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Star. 253 He would beat the 
measure of a light polka on his pallet, 

20. A dance, esp. a grave or stately dance ; often 
in phr. {read a measure. Now arch. 

1509 [see Dance v. 4]. 1584 Lyly Campasfie iv. iii, To 
tread the measure in a daunce. 1590 Marlowe and Pt. Tain- 
burl v. i, Where fair Semiramis,. Hath trod the measures. 
1671 Milton P.L. i . 170 All Heaven, .in Celestial measures 
mov’d Circling the Throne and Singing. 1808 Scott Mar- 
mion v. xii, Now tread we a measure I said young Loch- 
invar. a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 44 And dancers leave 
the cheerful measure To seek the Lady’s missing treasure. 
1888W.E. Henley Bk. Verses 28 Kate the scrubber, .treads 
a measure. 

tb. To lead (a person) ihe measures', to ‘lead 
him a dance*. 06s. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trao. K 4 b, Hee stript her, and 
scourged her from top to toe tantara. Day by day he di- 
gested his meate with leading her the measures, 

TV. 21. A plan or course of action intended to 
attain some object, a. pi. esp. in phrases to take, 
adopt, + follow, pursue (certain) measures, f To 
break (a person’s) measures [= F. romprt (ses) 
mesures ] : to frustrate his plans, f In the measures 
of : privy to the plans of. 

This sense of to take measures ' ( prendre des mesures) is 
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adopted from Fr. ; TJttrd regards it as developed from the 
sense ‘to form an estimate of a situation’, m which the 
phrase also occurs, Cf. 3 above. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 51 By the Measures they 
follow, this also in time must fall into their hands. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fry he's Voy. £. hut. 185 We agreed there in 
an instant to take our measures about iL 1704 Trapp 
Abra-Mule 1. i. 323 On purpose to defeat My close 
Contrivances, and break my Measures. 1708 Partridge 
Bickerstajf detected in Swift's Whs. (1755) II. 1. 168 [He] 
has paid his visits to St. Germains, and is now in the 
measures of Lewis XIV. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) 
II. 360 He pursued the Measures, which he had begun to 
take, of raising new Divisions in that Kingdom. 1719 
DeFoe Crusoe n. (Globe) 594 My Measures being fix’d., 
for Arch-Angel, and not to Muscovy. 1767 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Prov. Mass. Bay iii. 297 This rupture with the In- 
dians broke his measures. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India I I. 
v. v. 476 Pondicherry was the object of importance ; and it 
was resolved to lose no time in taking measures for its re- 
duction. 1874 J. R. Green Short Hist. viii. § 4 (1882) 494 
The measures of Laud soon revived the panic of the Puri- 
tans. 1899 Allbait's Syst. Med, Y III. 604 To assist the 
external measures by internal medication, 
b. sing. 

1767 A. Young Parmer's Lett, to People 36 Every just 
argument that can be urged for or against any measure. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Seal. 7 Before, .any measure 
of prevention, .could be taken. 1841 Brewster Mart. Sci. 
11. iii. 170 His first plan was to remove every thing from 
Huen,as a measure of security. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain 
xxxviii, Ttiis measure by no means took me by surprise. 

22. spec. A legislative enactment proposed or 
adopted. 

1750 Robertson Hist. Scot. 1. Wks. 1851 I. 64 In none of 
our historians do we find an instance of any opposition 
formed agai nst the court i n parliament, or mention of any d iffi- 
culty in carrying through the measures which were agree- 
able to the king. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 57 The 
great measure of this parliament was that respecting re- 
ligious doctrines. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xviii. 
27 This measure was passed rapidly through all its stages, 
b. Phrase, Measures, not men. 

1742 Ld. Chesterfield 6 Mar, Lett. (1845) III. 138, 
I have opposed measures, not men. 1769 Junius Lett. xxvi. 
note (1788) 141 Measures, and not men, is the common cant 
of affected, moderation. 1792 A need. IV, Pitt (1797) I. x. 
224 Some disliked the measures, others disliked the men. 1839 
Bailey Pestus (1852! 113, 1 care for measures more than men. 

"V. 23. attrib. and Comb. : measure-filling a., 
filling up the measure (of iniquity) ; measure-full, 
as much as will fill a measure ; measure-glass, a 
graduated glass for measuring drugs, medicine, etc.; 
fmeasure-keeping, moderation; f measure line, 
a measuring line; measure-moth, a geometer 
moth {Cent. Diet.') ; j- measure-note, a semi- 
breve; also, the length of note indicated by the 
lower figure in. the rhythmical signature of a piece ; 
+ measure pot, a pot used for measuring out 
liquids ; measure -strip, a strip of paper used by 
tailors in taking measures ; + measure time, the 
slow time of the dances called ‘measures’; 
measure- work, piece work (cf. measured work). 

1713 M. Henry Ordin. Senn. Wks. 1857 II. 510/2 Jeru- 
salem’s “measure- filling sin. 1851 Borrow Lax>engra lxviii, 
‘The largest “measure-full in your house said I... ‘This is 
not the season for half-pint mugs 1899 tr. A’, non Jaksck’s 
Clinical Diagnosis (ed. 4) vii, 36 Ten or twenty cc.. .each of 
solutionsj and ij are mixed together in a “measure-glass. 
1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices iii. (1558) 165 b, Semelinesse, 
“measurekeping [L. moaeratio ], sobermode, stayednesse. 
*$35 Coverdale Zech. ii. 1 A man with a “measure lyne in 
his honde. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Measure~Note .. 
the Semibreve, .so call’d because it is of a certain deter- 
minate Measure, or Length of Time by itself.. i8oo.Call- 
COTT Mus. Gram. (ed. 2) 36 Compound Triple .Time, is 
formed by dividing the Measures of simple Triple into nine 
parts, and by dotting the Measure Note of the original 
Time. 1562 R, Wf.st in Hist. Comp, Pewterers (1903) x 
A ffalse maker of “measure pqttes. 1887 Halhwell Life 
Shaks. II, 382 Some deeds had been given to a tailor for 
conversion into “measure-strips. 1626 Bacon .Fy/foai. § 113 
As when Gaiiiard Time, and “Measure Time, are in the 
Medley of one Dance. 1852 C. W. H[oskyns] Talpa 25 
Furrows are avoided as a nuisance and a loss, except as 
a mark for “measure-work. 

Measure (me-giur), v. Forms: see prec. sb. 
[a. F. mesure-r, i. mesure Measure sb. Cf. L. 
mensiirare.] 

■f 1. trans. To regulate, moderate, restrain. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28918 pat j>ou can mesure he quen }>at 
Jiou giues J>i charite. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. ( Paulus ) .166 
Nero, mesure pi gret foly. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3928 Troilus 
..mesuret his maners, bof he (ie myrth vsid. £1485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) iv. 264 Gud Mawdleyn, mesure youre distil- 
linge teres! 11x500 Mankind 22/ (Brandi) Mesure yowur 
sylf : euer be ware of excesse 1 1574 tr. Marlarat's Apoca- 
lips 40 Too measure our sorow, so as wee giue not our selues 
ouer too it. 

fb. To limit or restrict (a person). Obs. rart~ l . 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 149 b, It was lawful 
neither for him nor no man els to prescribe or measure them 
in this behalf. 

2. To ascertain or determine the spatial magni- 
tude or quantity of (something) ; properly, by 
the application of some object of known size or 
capacity. Also, in extended sense, to ascertain 
the quantity of (e. g. force, heat, time) by compari- 
son with some fixed unit. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter lix. 6 The dale of tabernacles 
I sal mesour [L. inetibor ]. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. 

( Lanrenlius ) 552 He gert mesoure j>e tre sone, & fand It 
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mare be quantyte jiane to fe wark nedit be. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr, 1. xi. 37 Thus is by geometrye mesured alle thingis. 
1530 Palsgr. 634/1, I mesure clothe with a yerde. 1535 
Coverdale Ezek. xlii. 15 When he had measured all the 
ynnermer house. 1688 R. Holme Armoury hi. 260/2 Some 
measure. .Salmons and Eels by Ale Measure. 1732 Pope 
Ess. Man n. 20 Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the 
tides. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (18621 1. xx. 124 Those In- 
struments called anemometers, which are made to measure 
the velocity of the wind. 1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 41 
The angles of these triangles are to be measured. 1844 
Stephens Bit. Parm II. 276 Corn is measured up direct 
from the fanners in this way. 1860 Tyndall Glue. 1. xxi. 
149, I.. endeavoured to measure some of the undulations, 
b. With clause as obj. 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. ii. 25 Till you had measur’d how long 
a Foole you were vpon the ground. 

e. To take (a person’s) measure for clothes, etc. 
1836 MarrYat Japhet xvi, I ordered a suit of the most 
fashionable clothes,, .being very minute in my directions to 
the foreman, who measured me. 1848 Dickens Dombey ii. 
You have been already measured for your mourning, haven’t 
you ? x88o ‘ Ouida ’ Moths I. 57 Measure me formy clothes. 

d. fig. To take the measure of (a person) ; to 
look (a person) up and down. (Cf. F. mesurer .) 

1747 Richardson Clarissa (1768) I. viii. 48 My Brother. . 
having measured me, as I may say, with his eyes., from 
head to foot. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xli, In 
many an eye that measures me. 

e. With dimensions or amounts as obj. Also, 
to mark or lay off (a line of definite length) in a 
certain direction. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xlviii. 30 Fro the north coostthou shall 
mesure fyue hundrid and ioure thomandis. 1535 Cover- 
dale Num, xxxv. 5 Ye shal measure without the cite on y« 
East syde, two thousand cubit es. x6xx Bible Ruth iii. 13 
He measured sixe measures of barley, and laide it on her. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Drama Exile 10 Whence to mark de- 
spair, And measure out the distances from good ! 1853 Sir 
H. Douglas Mi lit. Bridges (ed. 3) 61 Having measured a 
line, as A E, . . in any convenient direction. 1882 Minchin 
Unipl. Kinemat. 2x0 By measuring from P along the lines 
PAi, PA Z , PA 3 , . . lengths, Pai, Pat, Pa-y 

f. To measure (f out) one's length : to fall 
prostrate. 

Cf. x6xx Bible i Kings xvii. 21 He stretched [margin 
Hebr. measured] liimselfe vpon the childe. [The V ulgatehas 
mensus est, whence Wyclif mesured e .] 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 429 Faintnesse constraineth 
roe, To measure out my length on this cold bed. 1605 — 
Lear 1. iv. xoo If you will measure your lubbers length 
againe, tarry. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xix, He lost his 
balance, and measured his length upon the ground. 1853 
W. Stirling Cloister Life Chas. V 163 Many of his cedars 
..measured their length upon the discomfited parterres. 

t g- To form of, raise or reduce to, certain 
dimensions or proportions. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 22952 [God] mai. .Mak a wel fairer licam, 
And if jrar-of was mar or less, To mesure [a 1425 Trin. To 
mesure hit] als his will es. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3033 With 
browes full brent.. Full metly made & mesured betwene. 
1513 Douglas AEueis xix. iv. 35 The forrettis of thir beistis 
toppis baith They clip and missour, as tho was the gys. 

h. absol. or intr. To take measurements; to 
use a measuring instrument. 

i6xx Bible Dent. xxi. 2 They shall measure vnto the cities 
which are round about him that is slaine. 1875 Jowktt 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 36 The young carpenter should be taught 
to measure and use the rule. 

i. intr. (in pass, sense). To admit of measurement. 

1765 Museum Rust. III. 222 My malt.. does not shrink 

so much when it Comes to be laid on the kiln ; of course it 
measures to more advantage. _ 

j. To measure swords \ lit. of adversaries in a 
duel, to ascertain that their swords are of equal 
length. Hence, to contend in battle, try one’s 
strength with (cf. sense 10 ). 

Cf. F. mesurer les dpdes, mesurer son epee avec. 
x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iv. 91 And so wee measur'd 
swords, and parted. 185a Thackeray Esmond 11. ii, You,, 
wanted to measure swords with Mohun, did you? 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 267 Four times over he had now 
measured his sword with the future conquerors of the world. 

3. trans. Chiefly with out : To mark the boun- 
dary or course of; to delimit, poet. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburgei. 200 The. .Tyner and water 
of Mersee. .Mfosurynge and metynge the bondes-.Bitwene 
chesshyr & lancashyr. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 11, vi. 2 
Heere lie I downe, And measure out my graue. 1781 
Cowff.r Expost. 177 A cloud to measure out their march 
by day. 

4. To have a measurement of (so much). 

1671 Milton P . R. 1. 210 E’re yet my age Had measur’d 
twice six years. 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 
198 The planes M on M', measure iqo°. X833 Loudon Bn- 
cycl. Cottage A rehit. § 297 Each shutter measuring four 
feet six inches superficial. 1899 AUbutt's Syst. Med, VII. 
540 The circumference of his head measures 22 iuches. 
b. intr. To vie in measurement with. 

17x2 ArbutHNOt John Bull 1. xi, The prodigious dimen. 
sions of them. In short, they would have measured with 
the best bale of cloth in John’s shop. 

5. trans. To estimate the amount, duration, 
value, etc. of (an immaterial thing) by comparison 
with some standard. 

X667 M ilton A. A, xu. 554 How soon hath thy prediction, 
Seer blest, Measur’d this transient World, the Race of time, 
Till time stand fixt. 1695 Locke Further Consid. Value 
Money 5 ’Tis by the quantity of Silver he gets for it in Ex- 
change., that he measures the value of the Commodity he 
sells. 1790 Cowper Catkarina 48 And by Philomel’s an- 
nual note To measure the life that she leads, *837 Lytton 


MEASURE. 

E. Maltrav. (1851) 40 We may measure our road to wisdom 
ty the sorrows we have undergone. 

0. To judge or estimate the greatness or value of 
(a person, a quality, etc.) by a certain standard or 
rule; to appraise by comparison with something else. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. pr. ii. 51 (Camb. MS.), Many 
folk mesuren and gessen hat souereyn good by Ioye and 
gladnesse [L. Plnrimi vero boni fructum, gaudio Isetitiaqne 
metiuuiur]. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxi. (1555) 100 Who 
of this science dooth know the certaynte Ail maysteries 
might measure perfytely. 1586 B. Young Guazzo’s Civ. 
Coiiv. iv. 195 b, We ought perfectlie to .. understand the 
sentences of our auncestors, and measure them with their 
customes. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 65. 1605 — Mach. 
v. viii. 45. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 190 It is great injustice, 
that our actions should be measured by opinion, and not by 
reason. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 45 In all which the King 
measured and valued things amisse. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
j, ii. 4 Men measure, not onely other men, but all other things, 
by themselves. C1655 Milton Sou ft ., to C. Skinner, To 
measure life, learn thou betimes. 1784 Cowper Task 1, 396 
Measure life By its true worth, the comfort it affords. 1879 
Froude Caesar viii. 71 Sylla had measured the difficulty of 
the task which lay before him. 1884 Gii.mour Mongols 78 
Measuring me by himself be supposed that I was merely 
telling a lie. 

7. To be the measure of, or a means of measuring, 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 1 13 An Ell and three quarters, 

will not measure her from hip to hip. 1667 Milton P. L. 
v. 581 Time.. measures ail things durable By present, past, 
and future. 1775 Harris Philos. A rrangem. (1841) 338 note, 
The measurer and the thing measured should reciprocate ; 
so that while the gallon measures the wine, the wine should 
measure the gallon. 1831 Lamb Elia Ser, 1. Old Benchers 
1 . T., The . . sun-diais . . seeming coevals with that Time which 
they measured. 1842-59 Gwilt Archit. § 917 The angle 
formed by a tangent and chord is measured by half the arc 
of that chord. 1868 Lockykr Elem. Astron. v. (1879) 190 
For common purposes, time is measured by the Sun. 

absol. 1614 Ravenscroft Brief Discourse 3 The Minime 
is the first Note that Measuretn (being in it selfe indiui- 
sible) and the Semibreue the first note Measured. 

Tb. Math. Of a quantity: To be a measure or 
submultiple of (another quantity) ; + refl. to be 
exactly divisible by. + Also absol. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 126 The other kinde of a part, is 
any lesse quantitie in comparison of a greater, whether it 
be in number or magnitude, and whether it measure or no. 
Ibid. 234 If a magnitude measure two magnitudes, it shall 
also measure their greatest common measure. 1709-29 
V. Mandey Syst. Math., Arith. 6 Every number measures 
it self by unity ; so 7 measures it self by x. 

8. To apportion by measure ; to mete or deal out. 
(Also absol. or intr., and in indirect pass.) arch. 

121300 Cursor M. 27159 Preist..}xat mesurs oft-sithes vr 
penances. 1452 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) II. 67 The 
sayde .. wardens shall mesure & devyde trulye to ewry of 
theme after harr degree. 1530 Palsgr. 635/1 By the same 
mesure that you mesure to other men wyll men mesure by 
to you. 1579 Lyly Etf hues (Arb.) 92 That thou maist he 
mesured vnto, with the lyke measure that thou hast meaten 
vnto others. 1674 Brevint Saul at Eudor 241 If you be 
not pleased with this Mesuring Indulgences. 1790 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life Writ. (1832) II. 117 Each district 
measures out i's obedience by its wishes. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) VI. 165 To measure out the quantity of estate 
that the devisee was to take. 1876 L. Stephen Eng. Th. 
in 18//2 C. II. xii. vi. 429 Sermons were measured out with 
no grudging hand. 

fb. To deal blows upon, to strike. (Cf. F. 
mesurer un coup.') 

1652 J. Wright tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox vi. 132 Heehad 
his Arm already up to measure Pisides o’re the Shoulders. 

9. To proportion, adjust (something) to an object, 
or by a standard. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 33 On the rocke the waves 
breaking aloft A solemne Meane unto them measured. 1642 
Fuller Holy tjr Prof. St. m. i. 153 Measure not thy enter- 
tainment of a guest by his estate, but thine own. 1650JER. 
Taylor Holy Living ii. § 7 (1686) 117 If you will secure a 
contented spirit, you must measure your desires by your 
fortune, . , not your fortunes by your desires, 1732 Pope Ess. 
Man 1. 71 His knowledge measur’d to his state and place. 

fb. To be commensurate with. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 43 Your promise was, that 
your dealing shouldemeasure their deseruing. 1633 G. Her- 
bert Temple, zyd Psalm, Thy sweet and wondrous love 
Shall measure all my days. 

10. To bring into competition, opposition, or 
comparison with. Also refl. to try one’s strength 
against. 

1715-20 Pope Iliad xxm, 888 All start at once ; Oileus led 
the race ; The next Ulysses, measuring pace with pace. 
1784 Cowper Task iv. 337 To measure lots With less dis- 
tinguish’d than ourselves. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 
iv. v. 187 He was pleased to measure dignities with his king. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. <$• Is. n. xiv. III. 181 Hewas compelled 
to measure his genius with that of the greatest captain of 
the age. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1875) HI. xii. 192 
Herbert was not afraid to measure himself against a much 
more dangerous enemy. 

11. To travel over, traverse (a certain distance, 
a tract of country); also, i* to peruse or read 
through. Chiefly poet. 

After uses of L. metiri , emeliri, 

, c *374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. i. 116 (Camb. MS.?, So }>at 
|>ou ne mayst nat suffice to mesuren the ryht wey [L. ad 
emetiendum rectum iter}. 1579 Spenser Skepk. Cal. Sept. 
21 Since when thou hast measured much ground. 1590 — 
1* i- 32 The Sunne, that measures heaven all day long. 
Ibid. in. xii. 36 Full dreadfull thinges out of that balefull 
booke He red, and measur’d many a sad verse. 1596 
Shaks, Merck. V. HI, iv. 84 For we must measure twentie 
miles to day. 1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin in. 25 With 
equal pace the Temples Nave they measure 1 1725 Pope 
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Odyss. 1. 339 He. .measur’d a length of seas, a toilsome 
length, in vain. 1835 Wordsw. Extemp. Jiff. Death J. 
H°SS J 3. Nor has the rolling year twice measured, From 
sign to sign, its steadfast course, Since [etc.]. 

b. To measure back : to retrace (one’s steps, the 
road). ? Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John v. v. 3 When English measure back- 
ward their owne ground In faint Retire. 1610 — Temp. it. i. 
259 A space, whose eu’ry cubit Seemes to cry out, how shall 
that Claribell Measure vs backe to Naples? 1697 Dryden 
Aineid x. 932 The Vessel.. measures back with speed her 
former Way, 1758 Smollett Hist. Eng. III. 150 They 
measured back their ground with some disorder. 1797 Burke 
Regie. Peace hi. (xst par.), With a sort of plodding perse- 
verance, we resolve to measure back again the very same 
joyless, hopeless, .. track. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. ix. 
(Rtldg.) 360 Measure back your steps.. to Lirias, and stay 
quietly there. 

1 12. To turn into metre. Obs. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xux. i, Wordes shall from 
my mouth proceed, Which I will measure by melodious 
eare. a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron's Com. Romance (1775) 
1. 278 All nature lay hushed in sleep, .except some poets, 
who had cramp verses to measure [F. des vers difficiles a 
touruer ]. 

+ 13. To encircle, encompass. Obs. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 63 She be- 
ganne..with a long threid to compasse the howse...And 
. .the howse that was mesurid with the threid, hit [the fire] 
myght nat hurte, 1680 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 210 The 
String that comes down every Tread, measures a small 
Circumference oftner than it does a greater Circumference. 

Measured (me'^Cud), Ppl. a. [f. Measure sb. 
and v. + -ed.] 

+ 1. Moderate, temperate. ( Also well measured.) 

c 1400 Rule St. Bend 2328 A Priores..Aw to be mesured 
euermair To bind non als bot Jiai may here. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 300 To be wele mesurit in., 
eting and drinking. 1483 Caxton Cato F vij b, To be tem- 
perate and mesured in alle thynges. 

2. Determined, apportioned, or dealt out by 
measure. Measured work , piece-work. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 335/1 Mesuryd wythe mesure, men- 
suratus. 1614 Ravenscroft Brief Discourse xx The break- 
ing of the Measur’d Notes. 1666 P. Henry in M. Henry 
Life M. H’s Wks. 1853 II. 666/2 The scripture speaks of 
measured miles in a law-case, Deuteronomy xxi. 2. a 1700 
Dryden Cymon St Iph, Fables 553 Scarce the third Glass 
of measur’d Hours was run. 1784 Cowper Task 111. 424 
The rest.. he disposes neat At measured distances. 1822 
Galt Provost xxxviii. (1868) 110 Two measured glasses of 
whisky in an old doctor’s bottle. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay 
Field Fort if. (1851) 57 It is. .cheaper to pay a high price for 
measured work, than to employ them by the day. 

b. Accurately regulated or proportioned. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. To the King § 2 This which 
I shall say is no amplification at all, but a positiue and 
measured truth. 1748 Gray Alliance Educ. Govt. 40 
Here measured Laws and philosophic Ease Fix and improve 
the polish’d Arts of Peace. 1901 J. Watson Life of the 
Master xxi. 198 For their toil and work they will receive a 
measured wage. 

f e. Limited, finite. Obs. rare “h 

1653 Rouse Myst. Marr. 328 As much as a poor measured 
creature may resemble that which is unmeasurable. 

3. Consisting of 1 measures ’ or metrical groups ; 
written in metre ; metrical. (Cf. F. mesurd.) 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 50 In ryme or measured 
verse. 1682 Soames & Dryden tr. Boileau's Art Poetry n. 
21 Closing the Sence within the measur’d time, 'Tis hard to 
fit the Reason to the Rhyme. X704 Prior Let. Boilean 50 
That we poetic folks, who must restrain Our measur’d 
sayings in an equal chain. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. v, For 
the unquiet heart and brain, A use in measur’d language 
lies. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems Ded., The sweet propriety 
of measured phrase. 

b. gen. Of motion, sound, flow of language, etc.: 
Having a marked rhythm ; rhythmical ; regular in 
movement. 

1633 Milton Arcades 71 And the low world in measur’d 
motion draw After the heavenly tune. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 
196 They all advance And form to measur'd airs the mazy 
dance. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. it. lxxx, Music, .timely echo’d 
back the measured oar. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. ii. 
vii. § 34. 310 It is in many parts very well written, in a mea- 
sured prose. 1855 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 253, I heard a 
measured tread; and then.. advanced on me eight soldiers. 
1891 T. Hardy Tess xliii, It [winter] came on in stealthy 
and measured glides, like the moves of a chess-player. 

e. Mus. = Mensurable. 

1782 Burney Hist. Mus. II. 180 Franco [in his A rs 
Cantus Mensurabilis ] only intends to treat of Measured 
Music, of which, he piously observes, plain-chant has the 
precedence. x83o Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 4x5 
Musica Mensural a or Cantus Mensurabilis. (Measured 
Music). 1901 H. E. Wooldridge Oxf. Hist. Mus. I. vi. 
(heading) Discant or Measured Music. The Measured 
Notation and its Relation to Fixed Rhythms. 

4. Chiefly with reference to language : Carefully 
weighed or calculated; deliberate and restrained. 
(Cf. sense 1 .) 

1802 Wordsw. Resol. Independ. xiv, Choice word and 
measured phrase. 1847-54 Webster _s.v., In no measured 
terms. X898 Bodley France II. in. iii. 140 Men.. tell the 
same story in more measured language. 1903 Morley Glad- 
stone III. viii. x, 176 In the debate, said Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Hartington restated with measured force the position 
of the government. 

Hence Mea'suredness. 

1854 Faber Growth in Holiness xiv. (1872) 201 How the 
world admires., measuredness of words ! 

Measuredly (mcgiindli), adv. [f. Measured 
ppl. a. + ~ly A] 

1. With measured movement or pace. 
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1826 J. Banim Tales O'Hara F. Ser. n. II. 263 He., 
gave, slowly and measuredly, his ‘ Sarvent, Miss ’. 1865 

Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvin. ix. (1872) VII. 263 That.. ad- 
vances with its eyes open, measuredly, counting its steps. 
187a Lever Ld. Kilgoobin liv, His heart could beat more 
measuredly. 

2. In some measure, rare. 

1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. viii. § x. 281, I can enter 
measuredly into the feelings of Correggio. 

Measureless ( memories), a. [f. Measure 
sb. + -less.) Having no bounds or limits; un- 
limited, immeasurable, infinite. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. in. 231 per is a Meede Mesure- 
les pat Maystrie desyret. a 1541 Wyatt Ps. cii. Prol. 18 
Here hath he comfort when he doth measure Measureless 
mercye to measureless faulte. 1591 Spenser Tears of Muses 
5x6 To see thee, and thy mercie measurelesse. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. v. vi. 103 Measurelesse Lyar. 1797 Coleridge Kubla 
Khan 29 The caverns measureless tu man. 1866 Liddon 
Bawpt. Led. vi. (1875) 307 God is parted from the highest 
forms of created life by a measureless interval. 1887 Morris 
Odyss. ix. 537 He.. put forth his measureless might. 

Hence Mea'surelessly adv., immeasurably, in- 
finitely ; BSea'Surelessness, immeasurableness. 

1839 Bailey Festns vi. (1852) 77 Joy even in thine 
anguish ; — such was His, But measuvelessly more. 1854 
J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xiii. 235 The measure- 
lessness of the calamity. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. xix, 
Feigned and preposterous admiration varied by a corre- 
sponding measurelessness in vituperation. 1887 Dowden 
Shelley I. ix. 435 The man whose life— measurelessly dear 
to her — seemed to he placed in her hands. 

t Mea'surely, a. Obs. rare. [f. Measure sb. 
+ -LY 1.] a. Moderate, b. ? Symmetrical. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 21 Yet measurely feasting with 
neighbors among, shal make thee beloued. 1829 Landor 
Imag. Conv., Steele fy A ddison Wks. 1853 H. 152/2 His 
wig even and composed as his temper, with measurely cuils 
and antithetical top-knots. 

t Mea'surely, adv. north. Obs. In 5 me. 
sur(e)ly, -li, -le, -like. [Formed asprec. -1- -LY 2 .] 
Moderately. 

c X400 Cato's Morals 85 in Cursor M. p. 1670 Loke J>ou 
spende mesureli j>e godepat j>ou liuis hi. c 1400 Rule St. 
Benet Ye ne sal noht be prude in herte; Ne ete our- 
mikil p.Mesurlike slepe. a 1460 Haw Good iVif thought 
hir Daughter 53 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 183 Mesurely take ther 
offe, that the falle no blame. 

Measurement (me^uiment). [f. Measure 
v. + -ment. Cf. OF. mesurement.’] 

1. The action or an act of measuring ; mensu- 
ration. 

1731 Labelye Westm. Br. 88, I was exempted . . from 
having any Concern with Measurements. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. <5- F. xi. I. 304 The extent of the new walls . . is re- 
duced by accurate measurement to about twenty-one miles. 
1843 Penny Cytl. XXVII. 196/2 A greater uniformity has 
prevailed in the measurement of angular magnitude than of 
any other whatsoever. 1866 Crump Banking viii. 160 A 
commodity employed for the measurement of the value in 
exchange of all other articles. 

2. A dimension ascertained by measuring, size 
or extent measured by a standard. 

1756 Burke Subl. <$■ B. m. iv, It seems amazing to me, that 
artists. .have not by them at all times accurate measurements 
of all sorts of beautiful animals to help them to proper pro- 
portions. 1823 J. B aucock Dom. Amusetn. 2r Iron vessels, 
within the measurement allowed by law. x88o Haughton 
Phys. Geog. ii. 30 This measurement is very important, as 
shewing the deep soundings which occur close to the western 
coasts of both Americas. 

3. A system of measuring or of measures. 

1867 Brands & Cox Diet. Sci. etc. III. 808/1 The new 
measurement is universally adopted for vessels registered 
under the Board of Trade ; . .but pleasure yachts still. . cling 
to the O. M. or old measurement. 1872 [see Lineal a. 1 b]. 

4. attrib. : measurement goods, goods upon 
which the freight is charged by measurement 
instead of by weight ; so measurement cargo. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade. 1896 Daily News 9 Nov. 7/6 
The measurement cargo which the vessel will carry is 18,000- 
tons, while her dead-weight cargo is down at 11,500 tons. 

Measurer (me'giurar). [f. Measure v. + -er L} 

1. One who measures or takes measurements; 
esp. one whose duty or office it is to see that goods 
or commodities are of the proper measure. 

1552 Huloet, Measurer, dimensor. 1570 Dee Math. 
Pref. a iij b, To vnderstand . . how Farre, a thing seene. .is 
from the measurer. 16x6 Surfl._& Markh. Country Farm 
519 Tile second instrument verie necessarily required for 
the Measurer to measure assuredly withall. .is the Richards 
chayne. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Alnager, There 
are three distinct Officers, known by the Names of Searcher, 
Measurer and Alnager. 1875 Proctor Expanse Heav. 241 
The measurer of the moon’s distance. 

b. fig. (Said esp. of the sun, as measuring time.) 
1556 J. Heyivood Spider $ F. xcii. 76 This mayde right 
mesurer to me is, As I to other liaue mesurde wrong. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 352 The foure quarters [of theyear] 
. .whichewe knowe to be the measurer and meater of our life. 
1641 Howell Vote, Poem to Chas. 1 1 The world’s bright 
Ey, Time’s measurer. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. viii. 333 
When -we call the moon ‘the measurer’ we at once per- 
sonify it. 

' c. That which is the measure of (something). 

1775 [see Measure v. 7]. 

2. An instrument used for measuring, as a rain- 
gauge, an hour-glass. 

1764 Harmer Obseru. i. a The flat-roof of any building 

I that hath but one spout for carrying off the water, might be 
a measurer of the different quantities of the fallen rain. 177*- 
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Barker !n Phil. Trans. LXT.227 The height my rain mea- 
surer stands above the ground. 1821 Clare Will. Minstr. 
II. 162 [An hour-glass] Old-fashioned uncouth measurer of 
the day. 1877 Heat-Measurer [see Heat sb. 14 b]. 

3. A measuring-worm ; = Geometer 4 . 

(Cf. Land-measurer 2.) 

Measuring (me'giurii)), vbl. sb. [f. Measles 

V . + -ING I] 

1 . The action of the vb. Measure ; the process of 
taking measurements; measurement, mensuration. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Const. 7692 Bot swa sutelle and wise 
may na man be, pat pat mesuryng knawes swa wele als he. 
1461 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 301 Tlie 
wakman of the saide citie.. shall have the mesuring of salte 
and come, 1598 Shaics. Merrg IV. it. i. 213. 1636 H. 

Phillips Parch. Patt. (1676) B viij, This measuring by the 
Pole, .is very inconvenient. 1703 J. Ward Introd. Math. 
t. ii. (1734) 21 Division is by Euclid fitly termed the measur- 
ing of one Number by another. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm 
II. 275 The measuring up of grain. 1893 riMraarwwx 23 Sept. 
423/3 The yearly measurings and observations, 
f 2 . Dimension. Obs. 

1329 More Dyaloge n. Wks. 188/t Thei he not cyreum- 
scribed in place, For lack of bodily dymencion and measur- 
ing. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillenieau's i>'r. Chirurg. 2/1 Shee hath 
a threefoulde measuring^, in length, bredthe, and debtha. 

+ 3. Dancing of ‘ measures ’. Obs. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. i, Hath been at feasts, and 
led the measuring At Court. 

4 . attrib. esp. in the names of various instruments 
and vessels graduated for purposes of measurement, 
as measuring- chain , -foot, -glass, - line , - pole , - reed , 
-rod {also fig.), -rule, -staff, -tape, *1 -yard*, 
f measuring-money (see quot .) ; moaauring- 
wh.eal,(x) = Hodometer; ( 2 ) = Circumferentor a 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 1413/2 * Measuring-chain, the 
Surveyor's chain. 1665 J. Webb Stone- H eng (17351.34 The 
Difference between our measuring Foot, and the Vicentine. 
1842 F rancis Diet. A rts, * Measuring Glass. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood xiii, The small squat measuring glass in which 
little Rickitts took her steel drops, daily, i&xx Bible 
Zech. ii. 1 A man with a "measuring line in his hand. 170S 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Measuring- Monty, a certain Duty 
formerly laid upon Cloth besides Alnage. 1774 M. Mac- 
kenzie Maritime Stirv. 104 At the End of each Chain, or 
•Measuring-pole. 1611 Biule Ezeic. xlii. 17 Hee measured 
the North side flue hundreth reedes, with a "measuring 
reed round about. 1655 H. Phillips Parch. Patt. (1676) 
197 Your "measuring Rod. 1870 J. H, Newman Gram. As- 
sent it. 476 Does Gibbon think to sound the depths of the 
eternal ocean with the tape and measuring-rod of his merely 
literary philosophy? 1842-39 Gwilt Archit. § 2212 The 
plumber’s "measuring rule is 2 feet long. 1884 Athcnxnm 
8 Nov. 586/3 The theodolites, "measuring-staves, and plane- 
tables. 1823 P. Nicholson Bract. Build. 386 The *Mea- 
suring-tape is a kind of strong tape, graduated, marked, 
and coiled up by a little winch into a cylindrical box. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil. Advt., Plane-Tables, Water- 
Levels, "Measuring -Wheels. 1843 Francis Diet. Arts, 
Perambulator , or Measuring Wheel , an instrument which 
being run along a road or other level surface indicates and 
registers the exact distance it passes over. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool o/Qual. (1809) III. 19 She whipt up the 
•measuring yard, and . .flew to the door. 

b. Measuring cast : (a) lit. in the sport of 
throwing the bar, a throw so nearly equal to 
another that measurement is required to decide the 
superiority (fobs.)-, iff) fig. a nice question, a 
ticklish point ; a * toss-up ’ {arch.). 

1632 Strafford in Browning Life (1892) 301 As if itweare 
a measuring cast, betwixt them, whoa weare like to prone 
the greater loosers vpon the parting. 1643 Waller On 
Fletcher's Plays Poems 179 When lusty shepheards throwe 
The barre by tunies, and none the rest out goe So farre bat 
that the best are measuring casts, a 16S1 F uller Worthies 
(1840) III. 161 It is a measuring cast, whether this proverb 
pertaineth to Essex or this county. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 538 F'g Yet I thought some in the Company had been 
endeavouring who should pitch the Bar farthest ; that it 
had for some time been a measuring Cast, and at last my 
Friend, .had thrown beyond them alt. i838 Sir W. Har- 
court in Times 18 Jan. 10/3 That majority you have suc- 
ceeded in reducing to a measuring cast, 
MBa'SUring,#/. a. T-ing 2 ,] That measures. 
*570 Billingsley Euclid 126 The number 5. is a part of the 
number 13... And thiskynde of partis called commonly pars 
metiens or rnensurans, that is, a measuryng part. 

b- Measuring-worm : the larva of a geometrid 
moth ; a geometer or looper. 

1859 Clemens in Ann. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 186 The geo- 
meters, properly so called, or measuring worms. 1884 
Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) II. 445. 

Hence Measuringly adv., as if taking a person’s 
•measure’. 

1879 Mrss Bird Rocky Mountains 44 A hard, sad-looking 
woman looked at me measuriugly. 

Meat (mu), sb. Forms : x mete, mett, 

a-8 mate, 3 m»ie, 4-5 meite, mett, meyte,4-o 
meet(e, mat(te, 4-7 meyt, 5 maite, mate, 
meett, (//. meyttas, -is), 5-7 meate,meit, 6 Sc. 
meitt, 5- meat. [OE. mpe str. roasc. = OFris. 
met{e, meit, OS. meti masc., mat neut., OHG. mag 
neut, ON. mat-r masc. (Sw. mat, l)a. mad), Goth. 
mat-s :—OTeut. types *mati-z, *mato-, prob. repr. 
an original neuter *matoz-, -iz-:~ pres-Tentfmados-, 
-es-, perh, f. root *med- to be fat : see Mast sbp 
The LG. and Du. met minced meat (whence Du. met- 
worst, G. mettvmrst sausage) is proh. unconnected; cf. 
med.L. matia pi., tripe.] 



1 . Food in general; anything used as nourish- 
ment for men or animals ; usually, solid food, in 
contradistinction to drink. Now arch, and dial. 

Green meat : grass or green vegetables used for food or 
fodder (see Green a. 4). See also Hard meat, House- 
meat, Whitemeat. Meal of meat, meal's meat : see Meal 
sb. 1 x e. 

a 900 tr. Bzda's Hist. v. iv. (Schipper) 36® He eode on 
his bus & pair mete [v.r. maste] by3e<ie. £975 Bushev. Gosp. 
Luke xii. 23 Sawel mava is Sonne mett. a 1030 Liber 
Sdntill. xlvii. (z88g) 153 Nys rice godes meta & drinc. 
c 117S Lamb. Horn, 135 Ne sculen ge nawiht gimstones 
leggen Swinen to mete, c 1200 Ormin 3213 Hiss drinnch 
wass waterr .133 occ a33, Hiss mete wilde rotess. a 1240 
Lofsong in Colt. Horn. 205 Ich habbe i-suneged ine mete 
and ine drunche, a 1300 Cursor M. 898 Mold sal be pi 
mete for nede. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 206 Alas, bat so 
gret cost & bisynesse is sette abouten pe roten body, bat 
is wormes mete. CX440 Pot. Pel. «r L. Poems (1903) 185 
Thy mete shall be mylk, honye, & wyne. 1477 Norton 
Ord. A Ich. v. in Ashni. (1652) 76 Without Liquor no Meate 
is good. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 11. xlvi, 205 These kindes of 
Ii 1 lies are neither used in meate nor_ medicine. 1623 Cock- 
ERAM n, Meate of the Gods, Ambrosia, Manna. 1693 Tate 
in Dryden's Juvenal xv. 1x697) 378 Who Flesh of Animals 
refus’d to eat, Nor held all sorts of Pulse for lawful Meat. 
1773 Johnson Journ. W. Isl. 86 Our guides told us, that 
the horses could not travel all day without rest or meat. 
1794 C. Smith Wanderings of Warwick 66 Sending out 
women and children, after a hard day's work, to collect meat 
for the cattle. 1819 Shelley P. Bell vu, v. 4 He had., 
meat and drink enough. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 709 
Meat is then set down to them on a flat plate, consisting of 
crumbled bread and oatmeal. 1893 Stevenson Catriona. 
xxi. 253 When. -my father and my uncles lay in the hill, 
and I was to be carrying them their meat. 1902 Daily 
Chron. 12 Dec. 5/6 Imports of fruit and other choice green- 
meat. 

b. fig. in various applications. (Also in many 
passages of the Bible, e.g. John iv. 32, 34, x Cor. 
iii. 2, Heb. v. 12, and in allusions to these.) 7 b 
be meat and drink to (a person) : to be a source 
of intense enjoyment to. 

£2200 1 'rin. Coll • Horn. 27 pe bridde is for mete bat itch 
man agh mid him to leden pan he sal of besse liue faren, pat 
is cristes holie lic.ime. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter vii. 5 Syn- 
ful mannys lif is the deuels mete. 1497 Bp. Alcock Motts 
Perfect, Cj b/2 Obedyence is.. the meete and comforte of 
allsayntes. 1333 Frith Answ. More Ej, It ys meate and 
drinke to this clnlde to plaie, 1600 Shaks. A. Y, L. v. i. 
11 It is meat and drinke to me to see a Clowne. 1620 T, 
Granger Dm, Logtke 20 Idlenes is the meate of lust. 1693 
Humours Town 5 Petty-foggers, and their Meat and Drink, 
the Litigious 1837 Carlyle Misc., Mirabeau (1840) V. 
139 But then liis style !.. Strong meat, too tough for babes. 
1835 Browning Fra Lipfo 3x5 To find its meaning is my 
meat and drink. 

c. Proverbs and phrases. 

a 1329 Skelton Col. Clou/e 450 Swete meate hath soure 
sauce. 1346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 8 God neuer sendth 
mouth, hut he sendeth meat. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 
135, I am meat for your Master. 1616 T. Draxs Bill. 
S cholast. 127 One mans meate is another mans poyson. 
111623 Fletcher Love's Cure in. ii. What’s one mans 
poyson, Signior, Is anothers meat or drinke. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xi. viii, My lady is meat for no pretenders. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias x. ix, Why must one man’s meat be 
another man's poison? 

■f d. Phr. To carry mead in one's (or the) mouth, 
to bring in money, be a source of profit; occas. to 
afford entertainment or instruction. Obs . 

Perh. originally said of a hawk. 

1580 G. Harvey. Three Lett. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 92 Those 
studies and practizes, that carrie, as theysaye, meate in 
their mouth, hauing euermore their eye vpponthe Title De 
pane lucrando , and their hand vpon their halfpenny. 158a 
Stanyhurst finds Ded. (Arb.) 7, I neauev.. omitted yt 
[sc. Virgil’s epithet Saturuia applied to Juno], as in deede 
a terme that carieth meate in his mouth. 1392 Greene 
Disput. Conny-catchers Wks. (Grosart) X. 269 The oldest 
lecher was as welcom as the youngest louer, so he broght 
meate in his mouth. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, 
A gentleman of so pleasing and ridiculous a carriage, as, 
etten standing, carries meat in the mouth, you see. 1668 
Kikkman. Eng. Rogue u. xxxvii. (1671) 330 He bringing 
meat in his mouth, good store of Gold in his pocket, which 
he willingly and freely gave me. 

e. The edible part of fruits, nuts, eggs, etc. : 
the pulp, kernel, yolk and white, etc. in contra- 
distinction to the rind, peel, or shell. ? Now only 
U.S. exc, in proverbial phrase (see quot. 1592). 
Also, the animal substance of a shell-fish. 

£ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. m. 708 A stanry pere is seyd to 
chaunge his mete In esy lond ygraffed yf he be. 1330 
Palsgr. 245/1 Meate of anyfrute, ie bon. a 1362 G. Caven- 
dish Wolsey (1893! 30 A very fayer orrynge wherof the mete 
or substaunce within was taken owt. 1392 Shaks. Rom. <$• 
Jul. lit. i. 25 Thy head is as full of quarrels, as an egge is 
full of meat. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 506 Of the 
meat of the Nut dried, they make oyle. 1079 J, Skeat 
Art Cookery ys First take all the meat out of the lobster. 
1766 Museum Rust. I. Ixxxiii. 370 Low or swampy grounds 
don’t answer well for potatoes,, .the meat being generally 
scabby, close, wet and heavy, 180a Paley Nat. Theol. xx. 
(18x9) 313 note, The meat of a plum, 1900 Boston Even. 
Transcr. 29 Mar. 7/3 Force through a meat chopper with 
one-half pound nut-meats, using English walnut meats, 
pecan-nut meats, 1902 Fortn. Rev, June 1012 A bit of 
crab-meat. 

+ 2 . A kind of food, an article of food, a 'dish’. 
While meat , an article of food made with milk. 
Obs. (Cf Bake-meat, Milk-meat, Sweet-meat.) 

c 897 K. A£lpred Gregory's Past. C. xliii. 318 Da mettas be 
God self gesceop to etonne geleaffullum monnum. £1200 
Ormin 11540 patt time patt himm get wass ned To xnetess & 


to drinnehess. 1340 Ayenb. 31 A god huet we hedde guod 
wyn yesteneuen and guode metes, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 
11. met. v. 35 iCamb. MS.), They heldyn hem apaj ed with 
the inetes pat the trewe feeldes browten forth. £1470 
Henry Wallace in. 315 He.. Maide him gud cheyr of 
meyttis fresche and fyne. 1319 Interl. J'our Elent. (Percy 
Soc.) 34 Of all inetes in the worlde that be By this lyght, 
I love best dryxike. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus , Coccetum , 
a meate made of honie and popie seede. *558 Florio, 
Geladia , . .the meate we call gellie. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 200 They must not vse the same knife to meats 
made of milk, which they v.ved in eating flesh. 1667 Pepvs 
Diary 2 Sept., In discourse at dinner concerning the change 
of men’s humours and fashions touching meats. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver iv. vi, He desired 1 would let him know, what 
these costly meats were. 

fig. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. i, Shun Plavtus and old 
Emu vs ; they are meates Too harsh for a weake stomacke. , 
3 . The flesh of animals used for food; now 
chiefly in narrower sense-- Butcher’s meat, Flesh 
sb. 4, in contradistinction to fish and poultry. . 
Dark meat (U. S.) : ' all the meat of chickens and turkeys, 
except the breast and wings, these being called light meat* 
(Webster Bnfpl. x£8o). 

13.. E. E. A Hit. J'. B. 637 pe hurtle.. by je bred settez 
Mete. £1460 Fortescuf. Abs. <)• Litn. Lion. x. (1883) 132 
In Fraunce the peple salten but lytill jnete, except thair 
bacon, 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 57 A. Dro. I tbinke the 
meat wants that I haue. An t... What’s that? S. Dro. Bast- 
ing. 1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, vtn. {1701) 298/1 He 
Water drinks, then Broth and Herbs doth eat, To Live, his 
Scholars teaching, without Meat. 1727 Arbutiinot Tables 
Anc. Coins, etc. xviii. 190 The Vectigal Macelli, a tax 
upon Meat. 1793 Beddoes Sea Scurvy 39 Considering 
fresh meat, or the muscular part of animals, chemically, I 
[etc.]. 1828 Lytton Disowned Introd. 8 And, harkye, Bedos 
..if you eat a grain ol meat ! discharge you. A valet, Sir, 
is an ethereal l eing, and is only to be nourished upon 
chicken 1 1836 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 182 Thickened 
milk and broth, the latter with the meat of the sheep’s head 
broken up in it. 1881 Daily News 16 Sept 5/4 Wild ass and 
antelope meat are a bo brought in for sale. 1883 Moloney 
fisheries W. Afr. 56 The cleaning, pickling, and drying pro- 
cess only requires ten days, when the fish, sometimes two 
or three inches thick in the meat, is ready for export, 
b. pi. Different kinds of meat. 

1693 Congreve in Dryden's Juvenal xi. 22 In Shambles ; 
where with borrow’d Coin 'lhey buy choice Meats, and in 
cheap plenty dine. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 1. ixo And took 
to him wine to drink, and boiled meats. 1902 Westm, Gaz. 
4 June 7/3 1 Within a fortnight the price of meats all over the 
country will be reduced. 

e. colloq. or slang, (a) To make meat of\ to kill. 
{b) Something enjoyable or advantageous. 

a 1848 Ruxton Life in Far West (1849) 4 Poor Bill Bent ! 
them Spaniards made meat of him. 1886 Century Mag. 
XXXII. 70i/x_ There was meat in the idea, and the pro- 
fessor chewed it. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 28 Dec. 7/1 There is 
a good deal of meat for the actors. 

d. Applied proleptically to living animals such 
as are killed for food ; in early use chiefly in f wild 
meat = ‘game’. In modem hunting use {l/.S.) 
one’s quarry or prey. 

1329 Edinb. Bnrgh Rec. (1871) II. 9 Nochtwithstanding 
William Cawder has. -coft certane pluverisnnd vther wild 
meit incontrare the said statutis. 1550 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I.95 The gret and exhorbitant derth of the wyld mete 
of this realme. 1624 Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 390 Great 
superfluity of vennisone and wyld meat of all sortxs. 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. iv. 26 Others, old hunters, had 
the ‘ meat ’ in their eye. *884 Century Mag. Dec. 198/2 
The ram was my meat. 

transf. i88a ‘MARK Twain’ Imtoc. at Home iii, Come 
along — you're my meat mow, my lad, anyway. 

f 4 . A meal, repast, feast. Sometimes used for 
the principal meal, dinner. Obs. exc. as in b. 

a x 173 Cott. Horn. 237 Jief he frend were me sceolde gief 
him his morge mete bat he pe bet mihte abide Jane more 
mete. 1303 R, Brunne Handl. Syune 6632 pou shuldest 
nat forgete pe pore man at py mete. 1382 Wyclif Luke 
xiv. 12 Whanne thou makist a mete ether souper, nyle thou 
clepe thi frendis [etc.], c 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 348 After the 
so. dry sesons of the yeer, So chaunged he his mete and his 
soper. 1432-50 tr .Higdcn (Rolls) 11. 167 Whiche vse mony 
diversities of meites at a meite, ax 483 Liber Niger in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 32 At the furst or latter mete. 1868 
Morris Earthly Par., Man born to be king Argt. 50 And 
presently, the meat being done, He bade them bring him to 
his throne. 

b. In various prepositional phrases (now some- 
what arch.): At meat (ME. at pe, at te mete), \at 
meat and meal : at table, at one’s meals. Simi- 
larly, after meat, before meat, A; to go to meat, etc. 

a X175 Cott. Horn. 231 iEer panne we mid _ure frienden to 
cSemete go. c 1200 Trin. Coll , Horn. 67 Drinke o tige atte 
mete and noht per after. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 1217 After 
mete as rlgt was Pe menestraus eode aboute. c 11386 Chaucer 
S (jr.’s T. 165 This knyght. .is vnarmed and vnto mete yset, 
*390 Gower Conf. I. 205 _ He sente Unto the Senatouq to 
come.. and.. sitte with him at the mete. 1425 in Enrick 
London (1766) IV. 354 Everyday, both at meet and soupier, 
they eat.. within the said almes-house. 1470-83 Malory 
A rthur x. lxxviii. 551 Whyle_we ar at oure mete. 1396 Bp. 
W. Barlow Three Serm, iii. 117 At sitting downe and 
rising from meat, they give him thankes. 1399 Nashr Lent. 
Stnfje 47 And then they might be at meate and meale for 
seuen weekes togither. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. vii. 3 Your 
Soldiers vse him as the Grace ’fore meate, Their talke at 
Table, and their Thankes at end. 1611 Bible Luke xxii. 
27 For whether is greater, hee that sitteth at ineat, or 
hee that serueth ? 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim it. ii, He’s 
within at meat, sir; The knave is hungry. 1853-8 Haw- 
thorne Eng, Note-bks. II. 135 Those who sit at meat. 
1880 Howells Undisc. Country ii, .44 She sat long at meat, 
morning, noon, and night. 





MEAT. 

5 , attrib. and Comb . : a. simple attrib. as meat- 
axe, -broth, -cupboard, -diet, -dish, - extract , -hook, 
-inspection, -jack ( = Jack sbP i), juice, -pie, -pud- 
ding ■, -salesman, -saw, -solution, -stock, + -stomach, 
-stepper, -trade, -tub, -vessel, b. objective, as 
meat-eater, -eating, - hungry a<lj,, f keeping, 

\ -reiver, c. instrumental, as meatjed adj. 

1835 Haubukton Clackm. Scr. 1, (1862) 237 She was. .as 
wicked as a ’"meat-axe. 1890 Syd. Sue. Lex,, *Mcat broth , 
..the fluid obtained by boiling meat for many hours in 
water. 1610-11 in Am. Invent. (Hatliw. 1854) 75 The 
•"meat cubberd, with plate. 1564 P. Moose Hope Health 1. 
ii. 3 A "mete diet may sone bee serched out. 1879 St. 
George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 601 The patient .. was ordered 
meat-diet. 14.. None, in Wr.-Wiikker 729/8 Hie escarinus, 
a "metdysch. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 537 The 
worst instances are found, .in large '"meat-eaters and topers. 
Ibid. VI. 342 Beef-tea, "meat extracts and essences, .should 
be sparely used. 1896 Kipling Seven Seas 51 To our 
five-meal, "meat-fed men._ 184a Emerson Led. "Tran- 
scend. Wks. ( Bohn) 11.289 The martyrs were sawn asunder, 
or hung alive on "meat-hooks. 1873 E. \V. Tarn Tredgold's 
Carpentry 286 Meat-hooks are large wrought-iron hooks, 
generally tinned over, having a screw on one end, which 
is driven into a beam in the ceiling of a larder. 1893 
Selous Trav. .S', E. Africa 73 Crowds of "meat-hungry 
Mashunas. 1843 Carlyle Past fy Pr. w. Iv, An unfor- 
tunate rusty "Meat-jack, gnarring and creaking with rust 
and work. 1800 Syd, Soc. Lex., *Meat juice, the red 
fluid obtained by squeezing raw flesh ; used as a nutrient. 
c 1440 Proinp. Partt. 10/1 Almery of "mete kepynge, or a 
saue for mete, cibutnm, 1773 Johnson in Boswell 9 Apr., 

I generally have a "meat pye on Sunday. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xl, He retires to the servants’ hall to regale on 
cold meat-pie and ale. i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. vii. 
(1891) g7 A mince pie, — or meat-pie, as it is more forcibly 
called in the . . villages. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, 
Meat-pie, * Meat-pudding, meat covered or encased with 
dough. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiu.44 Innoportoun askaris 
of Yrland kynd ; And"meit revaris. 1851 in Illustr. Load. 
News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/2 "Meat-salesman. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meek., * Meat-saw, a saw with a thin blade strained 
in an iron frame, used by butchers. 1877 tr. von Ziemssen's 
Cyct. Med. VII. 458 Only the most easily digestible diet, 
such as milk, "meat-solution, &c. should be allowed. 1883 
‘Annie Thomas’ Mod. Housewife 53 Half-a-pint of any 
kind of "meat-stock. 1592 Nashe P. Penilessc (Shaks. Sac.) 
48 There being one joynt of flesh on the table for such as 
had "meate stomaekes. 1577 _tr. Butlinger's Decades v. 
1064 It [the Lord’s Supper] differeth from our ordinarie 
"meate suppers, .for y c it is specially instituted by the sonne 
of God. 1875 Knight Did. Meek., * Meat-tub, a tub for 
holding pickled meat. 1483 Cath. Angl. 238/2 A "Mete 
wesselle, escale. 

6. Special comb, : + moat-ambry, a cupboard 
for keeping food; a meat safe ; meat- biscuit, 
a biscuit made with concentrated meat; meat- 
chamber, a refrigerating chamber in ocean steam- 
ships for the purpose of transporting fresh meat to 
Europe ( Cassell's Encycl. Diet., 1885); ■f meat- 
cloth, ? a table-cloth; meat-crusher, ‘a pair of 
rollers for tendering steak ’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 
1875) > meat-earth dial., good and fertile soil ; 
f meat-failer [cf. quots. under Fail©. 7], one who 
lacks meat, a starveling; + meat- fellow, f-fere, a 
companion at meat, a guest; meat-flour, beef 
'dried at a low temperature and ground into a fine 
powder {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890) ; meat-fly, a blue- 
bottle fly; f meat-form, a form on which to sit 
at one’s meals; meat-fruit, the fruit of Arto- 
tarpus incisa {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; f meat-giving, 
the providing of meals ; + meat-grace, a grace 
used before or after meat; meat-hale Sc. and 
north, dial, ^meat-whole (see E. D. D.) ; + meat- 
hanger, ? a hanging shelf for a larder ; + meat- 
herring ?= Matie ; meat-hunter U S., one who 
hunts game for profit; f meat-like a. Sc., having 
the appearance of being well-fed ; meat lozenge, a 
lozenge made with concentrated meat ; + meat 
lust {-list), appetite for food ; meat maggot, the 
larva of the meat-fly; meat man, meatsma-n, 
f {a) one who provides food, a caterer ; J {&) one 
who eats meat ; (c) one who sells meat ; meat 
market, + (a) a market where food of any kind is 
sold; (b) a market for butcher’s meat; meat meal 1 , 
a meal of which meat forms the chief part ; meat- 
meal' 4 , meat dried and ground into powder for 
cattle; meat-offering, a sacrifice consisting of 
food ; in versions of the Bible from the 16th c. used 
to reader Heb. nnaa minha h , which meant an 
offering consisting of fine flour or parched corn and 
oil (R. V. ‘ meal-offering ’) ; + meat pipe, the 
oesophagus; *p meat-place, a place for eating, a 
refectory ; meat-poisoning, poisoning by eating 
decomposed meat ; meat-rail, a wooden rail for 
supporting meat in a larder ; meat roeker, a 
mincing knife having a handle at each end, and 
worked by a rocking motion (Knight Diet. Mech, 
Suppl. 1884) ; meat safe, (a) a cupboard for 
storing meat, usually made of wire gauze or 
perforated zinc; also sometimes applied to a 
wire gauze cover for meat; (£) transf. a name 
given to a kind of hat; meat screen, a metal 
screen placed behind roasting meat to reflect back 


the heat of the fire; fmeat table, (a) a dining- 
table ; {b) a table on which meat is cut up in 
preparation for cooking; •fmeat-taking,the taking 
of food, eating; meat tea, a tea at which meat is 
served, a high tea; f meat time = Mealtime; 
meat- washing attrib. or adj. {Path.), applied to 
the appearance of the stools in the second stage of 
dysentery, when they assume the character of a 
reddish fluid containing small flesh-like lumps ; 
f meat- while, the time of taking food; meal 
time ; + meat whitch, a chest or box for keeping 
meat ; meat-whole, dial, having a good appetite 
for food ; f meat- will, a craving for food ; ^meat- 
worth a. Sc. = meat- like. Also Meat -bo akd. 

1457 Peebles Charters, etc. (1872) 119 Alssua a "met amri 
and wessal ammari. 1548 Burgh Rec. Edmb. (1871) II. 136 
Ane meit almarye to xiiiir. 1852 J. Bell in Led, Gt. 
Exkib. 141 Mr. Borden’s "meat-biscuit — a convenient form 
of animal food In a concentrated and portable state. 1499 
Yatton Churckw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 122 A "mete clothe 
and a ryng, 1494 in Somerset Med. Wills (1901) 323 A Mete 
cloth and iij tuels. 1778 Pryce Min. Cornub. 324 * Meat- 
Earth, soil ; fhe superficial earth, fit for agriculture. 1800 
Eng. hr Eor. Min. Gloss. (Cornw. Terms), Meat earth, the 
vegetable mould. 1599 Poster Angry Worn. Abingt. 
(Percy Soc.) 21 Oh, this "meate failer Dicke 1 138a Wyclie 
2 Sam. xix. 28 Forsothe thou puttist me thi seruaunt among 
thi "meetfelawis [1388 gestis] of thi bord. — Dan. xiv. 1 
Danyel was. "meete feere of the kyng. 1840 CuviePs Anirn. 
Kmgd .6 33 Musca vomitaria , Linn., the Common "Meat 
Fly. 1861 Hulme tr. M oquin- Tandon 11. iv. i 237 The 
Blue or Meat Fly (Calliphcira Vomitoria) is one of the 
largest species found in France, a 1400 Oetavian 1245 
Whene his swerde brokene was, A "meteforme he gatt par 
cas. 1382 Wyclif Ecdus. xxxvii. 32 Wile thou not ben 
gredy in alle plenteuous "mete jyuyng [Vulg. in omni 
cpulatione\ 111225 Auer. R. 426 ^tf heo ne kunnen nout 
be "mete graces, siggen in hore stude Pater noster & Aue 
Maria binoren mete. 1626 in Ane. Invent. (Haliiw. 1854)99 
Item, a square "meate hanger. 1758 Descr. Thames 227 The 
"Meat Herring, which is likewise large, but not so thick 
nor so fat as the former [Fat Herring]. 1889 Harper's Mag. 
May 878 h The "meat-hunters are still devoting their atten- 
tion to the killing of larger game. 1762 Bp. Fob res Jrnl. 
(1886) 216 You see I am "meat-like arid cloath-like, as we 
say in Scotland. 1903 Longm. Mag. July 129, I took only 
some tins of Brand's essence of beef, chocolate, "meat- 
lozenges [etc.]. 1578 'Lxre.Dodoens v.xxxv. 597TheRampion 
eaten with vineger and salt stirreth up appetite or "meate- 
lust. 1746 Exmoor Courtship 560 (E. D. S.) And cham 
come to my Meat list agen. 1567 M ablet Or. Forest 89 
He is as good a "meates naan and Catour for him selfe, as 
any thing lining is. 1606 Holland Suetou. 220 A great feeder 
and meate- man by report he was. 1551 Robinson tr. More's 
Utop. n. (1S95) 157 "Meate markettes, whether be brought 
not onlye all sortes of herbes, and the fruites of trees with 
breade, but also fislte. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 9 The 
Christmas meat-markets. i8g6 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 465 
A substantial "meat meal should be provided for breakfast 
and dinner. 1898 Westm. Gas. 8 Oct. 4/2 The residue is 
dried and ground into "meat meal for cattle feeding. 1535 
Coverdale Num. vii. 13 Full of fyne floure myngled with 
oile for a "meatofferinge. 1611 Bible Lev. ii. 14. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple 1 st. il xxxi. marg., The Oesophagus or 
"meat-pipe. 1755 Johnson, Gullet .. the meat-pipe. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 238/1 A "Mete place, escnlentum. 1875 tr. 
von Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. I. 50 There is a particular disease 
produced by "meat-poisoning. 1842 Gwilt A rchit. §2285. 6x4 
Fittings for larder, Two "meat rails, 6 feet long, of wroughtfir, 

. .suspended from wrought iron stirrups. 1836-9 Dickens .SA 
Bos, Boarding-ho. i, There were "meat-safe-looking blinds 
in the parlour windows. 1840 — Old C. Shop xxxvi, The 
candle-box, the salt-box, the meat-safe, were all padlocked. 
i860 Heads 4- Hats 23 Various strong-minded heads have 
presented to our startled and derisive gaze, sundry/ tiles’, 
‘wide-awakes', ‘meat-safes’, and a variety of things by 
courtesy called ‘hats'. 1830 Marryat King's Own xh. 
Knife-tray, "meat-screen. 14.. None, in Wr.-Wiilcker 729/7 
Hec escaria, a "mettabylle, 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 51 Moldyng trowghes..j, lanteres..x, Mete tables,, 
iij. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love ii. x, God we awe to loyf, And 
in tyme of our "meet takynge & Space be-twix morsels to 
3eild him loueyngis with honily swetnes. i860 Sala Pad- 
dington Peerage I. xi. 193 A good, hearty "meat tea. 1885 
Black White Heatker xxv, This high occasion was to be 
celebrated by a ‘ meat- tea c 1400 Rule St. Benet 150 pair 
sal scho sit in hir prayers vnto pe "mete-tym. 1897 A llbult's 
Syst. Med. III.940 Inanycasethe ‘"meat-washing 'character 
of the stools, .should prevent a mistake. 1435 Misyn Fire 
of Love 11. x, With desire in "meet qwhiel to gerne. c 1460 
Entare 229 When the mete-whyle was _doun, Into hys 
chambur he wetrte soun. 1468 Medulla in Promp. Para. 
335 note, Cibu turn, a "mete whycche. 1509 True Report 
etc. in Hakluyt's Voy. (1812) V. 36 In all but seven men 
aboord the shippe that were "meat-whole. 1643 in Dalyell 
Darker Superst. Scotl. (1834) 492-3 Ye sail have such ane 
"meit-will and sail have nothing to eat. 1576 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials (Bann, Cl.) I. 53 Seis thaw nocht me, 
baith "meit-worth, ciaith-worth, and gude aneuch iyke in 
persoun ? 

Meat (nail) j v. Now dial. [f. prec. sb. Cf, 
late OE. mjian to supply with food.] 

1 . trans. To feed, supply with food or provender. 

1568 Jacob If Esau n. iii. Civ, Well ywisse Esau, ye did 
knowe well ynouw That I had as muche nede to be meated 
as you. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878} 139 Good httsbandrie 
meateth his friend and the poore. c 1611 Chapman Iliad 
xix. 196 Haste then, and meate your men. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks, (Surtees) 55 Those that trail the sweathrake have 
usually 6 d. a day, if they meate themselfes. 1686 tr. Char- 
dints Trav. Persia 385 They meat their Horses with Barley- 
1776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha' lix, But gae awa 1 e’now (quo’ 
he) Andmeatthe horse, 1866 Rachel s Secret 1 . 105 Besides 
i their own family, there were the five men whom, they had to 
i ‘ meat’. 1895 ‘ Q ’ Wandering Heath 26 My father, .went 
out to meat the pig. 


MEATUS. 

2 , intr. To feed, partake of food. 
c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxv, And euere, 
as he stereth and passelh forth metynge, pei dodrawe hem 
nere bym [etc.]. 1889 Jokes Ser. 1. 11 iE.D.D.) In Aber- 
deenshire where farm-servants ‘ meat ’ in the house. 

Meat, obs. Sc. form of Mate sbA 
Meat(e, obs. forms of Meet a. 

+ Mea- table, a. Obs. [f. Meat sb. + -able.] 
That can be used for food, edible. 

1610 W. Folkincham Art of Survey 1. it. 36 These Meate- 
able Rootes, Parsnep, Carrot, Skirrot, Radish. 

Meatal (m*j? tal), a. £f. Meat-us + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a meatus. 

1868 Owen Anat. Vertebr. III. 230 In the Hare the meatal 
part of the tympanic is long. Ibid. 244 The meatal cartil- 
age. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIH. 108 We should ex- 
pect., that the perosseous hearing should be affected step 
by step with the meatal. 

•[ Meat-board. Obs. [f. Meat sb. + Boabd 
sb ] A table for food, a dining-table. 

c 1205 Lay._ 3638 Alle J>ai mete-burdes [c 1275 mete-bordes] 
ibrustled mid goide. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 23 Thow 
shah make a meet bord [Vulg. mensam ] of the trees of 
Sichym. 1387 Trevisa Higden 1 Rolls) III . 475 pe wode is my 
mete horde [L. silvam pro inensa\. 1488 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 99, i mete-bord. 1572 Rec. Elgin (New Spald. Cl. 
1903) I. 135 Ane metbuird with the treslis and furmis thairoii 
Meat©, obs. form of Mete sb. and v. 

Meated (mf-ted), a. [f. Meat sb. + -ed 2 .] 
In Comb, well-meated, (a) of animals, having 
pit nty of flesh ; (b) of cheese, rich in nutriment; 
open-meated, of cheese, juicy. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 37 Strong oxen and horses, wel 
shod and wel clad, wel meated and vsed. 1600 Surflet 
Counlrie Farme 1. xiii. 87 A good bull for breed must be 
fat, well set togitber, and well meated. 1896 Daily News 
26 Dec. 2/6 Canadian [cheese] as a rule, is wholesome, well- 
meated, and fat. Ibid., The early ripened, open-meated 
Cheshire cheese. 

t Mea'ter. Obs.rare~°. [f. Meat v. + -er b] 
One who provides or gives meat or food. 

1649 R. Hodges Plain. Direct. 13 [Homonyms.] A 
meater that giveth meat to the cattel. A corn-meter. 
Meater, obs. form of Meter. 
t Mea-t-giver. Obs. [f. Meat sb. + Giver j/.] 
A giver of food , a hospitable person. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 143 Men..bymeneth good mete- 
3yueres and in mynde haueth, In prayers [etc.], a 1483 
Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (17901 18 The fame of an 
excellent mete giver. [14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 688/37 
Hie dapifer, mettes gyffer.) 1567 Sc. Ads Jas. VI (1814) 
III. 31/2 The ressettar, . .meit geuar, & intercommonar with 
sic personis, salbe [etc.]. 

Meath(e, obs. forms of Mead sbJ 
Meathe, obs. variant of Mathe. 
f Mea tified, ppl- a. nonce-wd. [f. Meat sb, 
+ -(i)ey + -ed 1.] ? Corpulent. 

1607 Dekker & Wilkins Jests Wks. (Grosart) II. 356 So 
that to a man that ismeatefyed in flesh, and whose state lin 
this world) is desperate, a Sergiant may serue instead of a 
Deaihshead, to put him in minde of his last day. 

t Me a - ting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Meat v. -f-ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Meat ; feeding. Of animals, 
pasturing. Also concr. 

C1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) ii, After pel 
secheth good cuntre of metyng of corne, of appulles, of 
vynes. Ibid, xxv, Neuerthelesse it were good redinesse to 
loke if pei myght se ony deere at is metynge. 1561 Holly- 
bush Horn. Apoih. 10 Beware, .of thynges that cause euell 
humores and of inordinate meatinge or drinkinge. 

Meating, obs. form of Meeting. 

Meatless (mrtles), a, [f. Meat sb. + -less.] 

1 . Having no food. 

agoo Cynewulf Elene 6 12 paem..pe on westenne meAe 
& meteleas morland trydeS. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5036 
pet folc was meteles, 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. viti. 130- 
Meteles and Moneyeles on Maluerne hulles. <11440 Sir 
Egtam. 887 Sche was meteles vj. dayes. 1529 More SnppU 
Soulys Wks. 302/1 Is not thys a royall feast to leue these 
beggers meateles,& then send mo to dynner to theiru. 1607 
Topsell Eonr-f. Beasts (1658) 271 Let him he. .suffered to 
stand on the bit meatlesse two or three hours after. 1646,, 
i860 [see Drinkless]. 

2. Without meat. 

1845 Lewes Hist. Philos. II. 24 Growling over his un- 
envied virtue as a cur growls over his meatless hoii& 

Meato-, used as. combining form of Meatus, 
in some names of surgical instruments, etc. Meato- 
meter (mijabrxmtai), an instrument for measuring 
the meatus nrinarius {Cent. Diet.). Bffeatoscope 
(im^Ji-fcfsktmp) [see -scopeJ, a speculum for exam- 
ining the urethra near the meatus {Syd. Soc. Lex , 
1890). Meatotome (imj/‘'t/'t^um) [Gr. -ropos that 
cuts], a spring knife for the cutting of a contracted 
meatus urinarius(///t/.). M eatotonxy (m J| atprtomi) 
[Gr. -rofjua cutting], section of the meatus urinarius. 
to make a larger opening {Ibid.). 

1895 Erichsen Sitrg. (ed. 10) II. 1160 Meatotomy being, 

: . .performed to allow its lsc. a bougie's] introduction. 1895, 
Arnold <Sr Son’s Catal. Surg. Instr. 573 Meatoscope. 
Meatu(a)re, obs. forms of Meteor. 

It Meatus (m/,?'tos). PL meatus (mz^'ti«s\ 
meatuses. [L. meatus («-stem), f. ineare to- 
flow, run.] 

1 1 . A natural channel or tubular passage. Obs. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trow. (1677) 187 T nis Caspian hath 
some secret meatus or intercourse with some Sea. 1675. 


MEATY. 

Evelyn Terra (1776) 34 Clay is of all others a curst Step- 1 
dame to almost all vegetation as having few or no Meatus's 
for the percolation of the alimental showers or expansion of 
the roots, 1698 E. Lhuyd in Ray's Disc, (1713) 190 The 
Chinks and other Meatus’s of the Earth. 

2 . spec, in Anat. fa. =Poke (obs.). b. With, 
qualifying word expressed or understood, applied 
to certain passages in the body. 

Auditory meatus (L. vt. auditorial) \ the channel of the 
ear. Nasal or olfactory meatus : the passage of the nose. 
Urinary meatus: the external orifice of the urethra 
1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. iv. §3. 18 The meatus, or 
passages, through which those subtill emissaries are con- 
veyed to the respective members. 1708 Kersey, Meatus , a 
Movement, or Course, a Passage, or Way; also the Pores 
of the Body. 1800 Sir A. Cooper in Phil. Trans. XC. 15a 
A membrane which has been generally considered, from its 
situation in the meatus . . as essentially necessary to the 
sense of hearing. 1878 Holden Hum. Osteal. 132 The three 
‘meatus’ or passages of the nose, 1899 Allhut t's Syst. 
Med, VII. 540 Over the vertex [of the head] from meatus 
to meatus measures 15! in. 

Meat-wand, obs. form of Metewand. 

Meaty (mi-ti), a. [f. Meat sb. + -r L] 

1. Full of meat; fleshy. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1793] II. Gloss., Meaty, adj. 
fleshy, but not ‘right fat’. 1863 Reader No. 144. 363/2 A 
very meaty egg. 1883 G. Allen in Knowledge 20 July 
34/1 In a crab. .the meatiest part.. consists of [etc.]. 1900 
Andover Advertiser 19 Oct., Meaty steers. 

b. fig. (chiefly U. S.) Full of substance. 
i 83 i G. S. Hall German Culture 103, I think any discus- 
sion of it would be likely to be rather more meaty than., 
inane speculations about the nature of the Beautiful and 
Sublime. 1896 Advt, of Preacher's Compl. Homilet. Comm. 
(N. Y.), The Index suggests thousands of meaty themes for 
sermons. 1902 Academy 13 Dec. 633/2 The sentences are 
really too ‘ meaty ’. 

2. Of or pertaining to meat ; having the flavour 
of meat. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 27 Sept., Inhaling the glorious 
aroma of the meaty Eden. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. v, 
Meaty jelly. 

Hence Mea'tiness. 

1873 Trollope Australia I. 37 , 1 felt as though I were 
pervaded by meatiness for many hours. 

Meatigh.: see Maugh. Meaul, Meawl(e: 
see Miaul. Meaw(e : see Miaow. 

+ Meaze. Obs. rare~ x . App. a variant of or mis- 
take for Misuse, misused for : The * form ’ of a hare. 

1602 2 nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. n. v. 791 A hare that wee 
found this morning musing on her meaze. 

Meaze, var. Mease (measure of herrings). 
Meazel, var. Measle a. Obs. and Measle v. 
Meazle, variant of Mesel (leper). 

Meazling, obs. form of Mizzling. 

Mebile, meble, variants of Moble Obs. 
Mecsenaa, bad form of Maecenas. 

Meeanye, -yke, -yeall: see Mechanic, -tcal. 

|| Mecate (mA-a-tti). [Aztec mecatl ( corde, 
fouet, discipline ’ (Simeon Did. Nahuatiy\ 

1. A rope made of the fibre or hair of the maguey. 

1877 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1880 in Webster Supply, 

and in recent Diets. 

2. ‘ A Mexican square measure, equal to about 
one- tenth of an acre’ ( Cent. Did. 1890 ). 

Mecca (me-ka). [The name (repr. Arab. 
Makkah) of the birthplace of Mohammed, the 
great place of pilgrimage of the Mohammedans,] 

1. transfi and fig. Applied to a place which one 
regards as supremely sacred, or which it is the 
aspiration of one’s life to be able to visit. 

1830 Borer Anne Boleyn l iii, Make to the Mecca of our 
hopes, the king, A solemn pilgrimage. 1887 Times (weekly 
ed.) 2t Oct. 9/1 Stratford.. is the Mecca of American pil- 
grims. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 329 
Be, .was. .free once more to turn his brow erect and un- 
daunted towards the Mecca of his dreams. 

2. at t rib. in Mecca balm, balsam = Balm, Balsam 
of Mecca. 

1823 in Crabb Technol, Diet. ; and in recent Diets. 

Meccan (me-kan), a. and sb. [f. Mecca + -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Mecca. 

1687 Dryden Hind $ P. hl 1098 Such as the Meccan 
Prophet us'd of yore. 1898 Eng. lllustr. Mag. Feb. 5x1 
A crowd of Meccan pilgrims. 

• B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Mecca. 

1835 Burton El-Mcdinah Sr Meccak II. 280 The Meccans, 
a dark people, say of the Madam that their hearts are black 
and their .skins are white. 1902 A. B. Davidson Biblical & 
Lit. Ess. 224 This appellation being derived from an attack 
made on the Meccans that year. 

Meeeha, obs. form of Match sbj 
Mecenas, bad form of M2E0ENA8. 

Meeh, Mechacan, obs. ff. Much, Mechoaoan. 
fMe'Clxal, a. Obs . In 7 mechall, miohall. 
[f. L. match-us (a. Gr. ftoixbs) adulterer + -al.] 
Adulterous. (Only in Heywood.) 

1606 Heywood Challenge for Beauty v, i, Her owtie 
tongue Hath publish’d her a mechall prostitute. 1624 — 
Gunaik. iv. 195. 1633 — Eng. Trav, Fj, Pollute the 
Nuptiall bed with Michall sinne. 

IS Mechameck (me-tjamek). [? American 
Indian.] The wild potato-vine; =Mechoacan. 

1828 Rafinesque Medical Flora I. 123 (heading) Convol- 
vulus Panduratus, English name, Mechameck bindweed. .. 
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The native name of mechameck ought to be given to it as a 
distinctive appellation. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Mechanic (m/kce'nik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
mechanic-us, a Gr. ptjxavucos (adj. and sb.), f. 707 - 
X a fi Machine. Cf. F. mecanique (from 14 th c. : 
peril, the source in early instances), Pr. mechanic , 
Sp. mecdnico, Pg. mechanico ; also OE. mechanise , 
Ger., Du. mechanisch , Sw., Da. mekanisk. 

The adj. was introduced much later than Mechanical, 
which in early uses is somewhat closer to the sense of the 
Latin word.] 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to or involving manual labour or 
skill. Now rare', cf. Mechanical i b. 

1349 Compl. Scotl. Prol. 8 To leyrne sciens, craftis, ande 
mecanyke occupations. 1622 Pracham Compl. Gent. xiii. 
(16341 12 9 Painting in Oyle. .is. .of more esteeme then work- 
ing in water colours ; but then it is more mechanique, and 
will robbe you of over much time from your more excellent 
studies, a 1631 Donne 80 Serin. (16401 xxxvii. 364 When we 
see any man doe any work well, that belongs, to the hand, to 
write, to carve, to play, to doe any mechanique office well, 
1677YARRANTQN Eng. Improv.f&i The persons working in the 
Mechanick-Arts. 1770 Langhornf. Plutarch (18791 E X 7 S/ 2 
If a man applies himself to servile or mechanic employ- 
ments. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. (1846) I. ii. 132 He was 
a considerable proficient in music, painting, and several 
mechanic arts. 

t b. Pertaining to mechanical arts ; industrial. 
1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 7 It is a hard Coal 
for Mechanick Uses. 

2. Of persons ; Having a manual occupation ; 
working at a trade. Now blended with the attri- 
butive use of the sb. 

1349 Compl. Scot. ii. 23 Ande mecanyc lauberaris sal re- 
proche gentii men. 1653 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. Mene - 
demits i, Though noble by descent, Mechanick by profession 
and indigent, 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers x. xxiii. 316 
Most.. are Labouring and Mechanick men. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. i, The Labour and Sufferings of the mechanic Part 
of Mankind. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 4S Are 
the mechanic and farming classes satisfied? 1843 B, W. 
H amilton Pop. Educ. iii. (ed. 2) 56 If mechanic life be 
miserable, if the crowded population which it collects is 
degraded, 

j" 3. Belonging to or characteristic of the ‘ lower 
orders ’ ; vulgar, low, base. Obs. 

1399 Marston Sen. Villanie , In Lect. prorsus indignos, 
Each mechanick slaue, Each dunghill pesant. 1606 Siiaks. 
Ant. 4 Cl, iv. iv. 32 To stand On more Mechanicke Compli- 
ment. 1642 Chas, I Declar. Wks. 1662 II. 170 Suffering 
Mechanick, Ignorant fellows to preach and expound the 
Scripture. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. i, Writing, 
Madam's a Mechanick part of Witt f A Gentleman should 
never go beyond a Song or a Billet. 1703 Vanbrugh Confed. 
1.. iii, A woman must indeed be of a mechanic mould, who is 
either troubled or pleased with anything her husband can 
do for her. 1762 Lloyd Actor 40 The Play’r’s profession 
(though I hate the phrase, 'Tis so mechanic in these modern 
days). 

4. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a machine 
or machines ; also, worked by machinery. Now 
poet, or rhetorical : cf. Mechanical a. 3. 

r6zs N, Carpenter Geog. Del, l iv. (1635) 74 A Ballance, 
and other such mechanicke instruments. 1696 Mandey & 
Moxon (title) Mechanick-powers : or, the Mistery of Nature 
and Art unvail'd, shewing what great things may be per- 
formed by Mechanick Engines, etc. 1788 Gentl. Mag, 
LVIII. 1. 77/1 A man of war hove 3 inches by mechanic 
force. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xxxvii. heading. 
Fine mechanic wings that would not fly. 

b. Mechanic powers or + faculties : = mechanical 
powers (see Mechanical a. 3 c). ? Obs. 

1648 Bp. Wilkins Math, Magick 1. xii, Concerning the 
force of the Mechanick faculties, particularly the Ballance 
and Leaver. 1701 Moxon Math. Diet., Mechanick Powers, 
or Mechanick Faculties are Six. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic xx The pulley is the third mechanic power. 1836 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Literature Wks. (Bohn) II. 112 
They [re. Englishmen] are incapable of an inutility, and 
respect the five mechanic powers even in their song. 

5. Worked or working like a machine; having 
a machine-like action or motion; acting mechani- 
cally. Somewhat arch. ; cf. Mechanical a. 4 . 

1697 Congreve Mourning Bride n. viii, O impotence of 
sight! mechanic sense, .. Not seeing of election but neces- 
sity, 1762 Lloyd Actor 2 Acting, .. its perfection draws 
From no observance of mechanic laws. 1830 Tennyson In 
Mem.* v. The sad mechanic exercise, Like dull narcotics, 
numbingpain. 1863 Kinglakk Crimea (1876) I, iv. 68 That 
branch of industry which seeks to give uniformity and me- 
chanic action to bodies of men. 

t b. Involuntary , automatic. Obs. 

1723 Ld. Bolingbrokr in Pope's Pr. Wks. (1741) II. 26 Good 
digestions, serene weather, and some other mechanic springs. 
1741 Betterton Eng. Stage vi. 102 Nature by a sort of 
mechanic Motion throws the Hands out as Guards to the 
Eyes on such an Occasion. 

6 . Of agencies, forces, principles : Such as belong 
to the subject-matter of mechanics ; = Mechanical 
a. 5 . Now rare or Obs. 

*664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 3 So great is the mechanick 
power which Providence has immur’d within these living 
walls of Jet [viz, a flea]. 1683 T. Hoy Agatkocles 18 The 
Mechanique Power, by which they move, It self is guided by 
some Hand above. 1712 H, More's Antid. Ath.il. i. Schol, 
153, I. .perceiv’d the motion of the World to be no ways 
mechamck. _ 1844 Disraeli Coningsby u. i, The supreme 
control obtained by man over mechanic power. 

+ 7. Of theories and their advocates; = Mechani- 
cal a. 6. Obs. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 28 These mechanick Theists 


MECHANICAL. 

have here quite outstripped and outdone the Atomick 
Atheists. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 152 On the prin- 
ciples of this mechanick philosophy, our institutions can 
never be embodied, if I may use the expression, in persons. 

f 3, Of persons and their aptitudes : Skilled in 
mechanical contrivance. Obs. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 1 F 3, I am. .convinced of the 
importance of mechanick heads, 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 272 
A new Machine Mechanick Fancy wrought. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. iii. x. 411 The mechanic dexterity of the Europeans. 

B. sb. (See also Mechanics.) 
f 1. Manual labour or operation. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 142 Of hem that ben Artificier, 
Whiche usen craftes and mestiers, Wlios Art is cleped Me- 
chanique. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. viii. § 3 He .. may 
superinduce upon some merall the Nature and formeof Gold 
by such Mechanique as longeth to the production of the 
Natures afore rehearsed. 

b. A mechanical art. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawdrf.y Table Alph., Mechanick, handycraft. 
1633 in Hartlib AhyC Commw. Bees 33 There is not.any one 
Mechanick, which hath its Basis on Phylosophy, in which 
there are not many errors, into which an Artist, that hath 
been long versed in the Practique, may hap to fall. 1656 
[? J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's Peri fat. Inst. 387 Consider 
the honour of., the Mechanicks, ’t is the work that's most 
proper to mankind. 1691 Ray Creation n. (1704) 245 Besides 
the known uses [of plants] . . in Building, in Dying, in all 
Mechanicks, there may be as many more not yet discover’d. 

f e. Mechanism, mechanical structure. Ohs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, x, § 5 The fault being in the 
very frame and Mechanicke of the parts. 

2. One who is employed in a manual occupation; 
a handicraftsman. 

Mechanics’ institute or institution : the designation adopted 
by a class of societies, established (in 1823 and subsequently) 
in London and most other towns_ of England to afford their 
members facilities for self-education by classes and lectures. 
In many of these institutions, only a small proportion of the 
members now belong to the 1 mechanic ’ or artisan class. 

1362 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) i. 174 Merchandis to trafique 
and travell to and fro, Mechanikis wirk. 1607 Tofsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1658) 341 Houses or yards, where Carpenters 
or such Mechanicks work. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 
(ed. 2j 163 These people are most of them mechanicks and 
husbandmen. 1713 Swift, etc. Frenzy of J. Dennis Wks. 
1755 III. 1. 142 My friend an apothecary 1 abase mechanic 1 
1777 Fletcher Bible Calvinism Wks. 1795 IV. 244 An in- 
dustrious sober mechanic can hardlypay for a mean lodging 
in a garret. 1825 Hone Every-day Bit. 1. 1549 On the 2d of 
December, 1823, the London Mechanics’ Institution was 
formed. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iii. I. 4x8 An English 
mechanic, .. instead of slaving like a native of Bengal for a 
piece of copper, exacted a shilling a day. 1891 Leckie Life 
4 Retig. 71 He [St. Paul] was an itinerant mechanic, 
b. Used contemptuously. Now rare. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 83 Do not bid me .. capitulate 
Againe, with Romes Mechanickes. 1768 Horne Disc. ix. 
Wks. 1818 II. 171 The meanest mechanic takes place of the 
nobles and kings of the earth, if he were a better Christian 
than they were. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii. This fellow 
is a wretched mechanic. 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 
67 Lest . . his nice eyes Should see the raw mechanic’s bloody 
thumbs Sweat on his blazon’d chairs, 
t c. A low or vulgar fellow. Obs. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mechanic,, .a mean,, .con- 
temptible Fellow. 1733 Fielding Intrig. Chambermaid n. 
ix, I am glad you have taught me at what distance to keep 
such mechanics for the future. 

3. In restricted sense : A skilled workman, esp. 
one who is concerned with the making or use of 
machinery. 

In some English manufacturing districts the term denotes 
a man who has the management and repairing of the 
machinery in a factory. 

1662 Hobbes Consul, (1680) 53 What is here saidofChym- 
ists is applicable to all other Mechaniques. x68x Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1643/4 His Majesty having sent for Sir Samuel Mor- 
land . . was Graciously pleased to Declare, that he was 
highly satisfied with all the late Experiments and extra- 
ordinary Effects of Sir Samuels new Water-Engine.. .After 
which, the Lord Chamberlain.. caused him to be Sworn 
Master of the Mechanicks. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe n. i, A very 
handy ingenious Fellow, who was a Cooper by Trade, but 
was also a general Mechanick; for he was dexterous at 
making Wheels fete.]. 1835 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) III. iv, 31 Captain Gore is, amongst his other 
excellences, a great mechanic, and a capital working car- 
penter, 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Sotit., IVork 4 Days Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 64 The apprentice clings to his foot-rule, a 
practised mechanic will measure by his thumb. 

4. One who holds mechanical theories ; a me- 
chanical physiologist, rare. (Cf. Mechanist 3.) 

a 1776 R. James Diss. Fevers (1778) 86, I might produce 
the causes of fevers according to the various principles of the 
Galenists, the Chymists, the Mechanics. 

Mechanical (m/kae-nikal), a. and sb. [f. late 
L. mechanic-us : see prec. and -ical.] A. adj. 

1. Of arts, trades, occupations: Concerned with 
machines or tools. Hence, 

a. Concerned with the contrivance and construc- 
tion of machines or mechanism. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 73 Certeyne instrumentes 
of his makynge made by arte mechanicalle, and specially 
organes. 1626 Bacon New A tl. 38 Wee haue also diuerse 
Mechanicall Arts, which you haue not; and Stuffes made 
by them; as Papers, Linnen [etc.], 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav, (1760) IV. 395 Those who are fond of mechanical 
arts, manufactures, &c. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 

Art 1, 124 To make any useful proficiency in mechanical 
pursuits, 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist, Comm. 367 Machine- 
making. .belongs to a high order of mechanical art. 

b. Concerned with manual operations ; of the 
nature of handicraft. 
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c 1450 Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 2097 Whoom his ffadir.. 
Boonde and dysposyd to crafft mechanycalle. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. iv. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit. (1652) 49 
Handie-crafte called Arte MechanicalL 1586 _A. Day Eng-. 
Secretary U. (1625; 106 A seruant, meanly trained in some 
Mechanicall Science. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. To 
King § 13 Arts Mechanical! contract Brotherhoods in com- 
munalties. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) title -p., The Arts 
and Sciences, either Liberal or Mechanical. 1753 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty 4 Many other little circumstances belong- 
ing to the mechanical part of the art. 1834 Macaulay 
Ess., Pitt (1899) 288 Almost every mechanical employ- 
ment.. has a tendency to injure some one or other of the 
bodily organs of the artisan. 1837-9 [see Illiberal a. xj, 
1841 Emerson Method Nat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 220, I look on 
trade and every mechanical craft as education also. 

f e. transf. Pertaining to the mere technicalities 
of a profession or art. Obs. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII ( 1683) 323 Other Laws 
also were enacted, which for being meerly legal, and there 
fore relative chiefly to the Masters of the Law, or otherwise 
Mechanical, or at least so particular that they belong, not 
properly to History. 1681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 103 The 
Mechanical part of their Callings (which is to assist Clients 
with Counsel, and to plead their Causes). <1x763 Shen- 
stone Ess. (1765) S The vulgar may not indeed be capable 
of giving the reasons why a composition pleases them. 
That mechanical distinction they leave to the connoisseur. 

2. Of persons : Engaged in manual labour ; be- 
longing to the artisan class. Now rare. + Hence, 
characteristic of this class, mean, vulgar (obs.). 

1389 Late. Voy. Sp. <$• Port. (1881) 102 Wherein mechanicall 
and men of base condition doo dare to censure the dooings 
of them, of whose acts they be not worthie to talke. 1591 
Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) App. 302 Thearby [.sr. by com- 
merce] your marchantes growe riche, your mecanycall people 
sette a worke. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 38 Hail'd 
thither by most Mechanicall and durty hand. 1646 Earl 
Monm. tr. Biondi's Civil Warres ix. 182 Born at Corneto a 
poor village in Toscany, of mean mechanical parentage. 
1693 Cibber Love' s Last Shift m, ’Tis mechanical to marry 
the Woman you love ; Men of Quality should always marry 
those they never saw. 1730 Fielding Authors Farce t. v, 
These are represented as mean and mechanical, and the 
others as honourable and glorious. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. v. 
ii, Settlers of the mechanical orders. 1880 E. White Cert. 
Relig. 31 Among the peasantry and mechanical orders. 

f b. Occupied with or skilled in the practical I 
application of an art or science; practical as 
opposed to speculative. Obs. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. a iij b, A speculative Mechanicten 
..diflerretli nothyng from a Mechanicall Mathematicien. 
1633 T. Stafford Pae. Hih. m. viii. (1810) 567 If they had 
been as good Mechanicall Caunoniers, as they were Com- 
maunders. 

3. + a. Of the nature of a machine or machines 
(obs.). b. In modern use : Acting, worked, or 
produced by a machine or mechanism : often in 
contrast to what is produced by hand-labour. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 2 Albeston is a stone of Archadie 
. . whereof in olde time was built that kind of worke Me- 
chanicall. 1379-80 North Plutarch, Marcellus (i£95> 335 
Instruments and engines (which are called mechanicall, or 
organicall). 1648 Bp. Wilkins Math. Magick 11. vi. 191 
The volant or Hying Automata are such Mechanicall con- 
trivances, as have a self-motion fete.]. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XV. 49/1 The centre of gravity^ might by mechanical means 
be made to rise continually higher. 1860 Faraday Led. 
Forces Matter 170 An instrument wrought only by me- 
chanical motion. 1875 Whyte Melville Riding Recoil vL 
(1879) 98 The mechanical horse exhibited in Piccadilly some 
ten or twelve years ago. 1902 Daily Chron. 7 Apr. 3/2 The 
invention and practical perfectioning of the mechanical 
pianoforte player. 

a. Mechanical flowers or f faculties', the six 
‘simple machines’. (Cf. Mechanic a. 4 b.) 

1648 Bp. Wilkins Math. Magick 1. iii, Of the first Me- 
chanical faculty, the Ballance. 17*7-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v., The mechanical powers, are the balance, lever, wheel, 
pully, wedge, and screw. 

d. Mechanical drawing-, drawing performed with 
the help of instruments, as compasses, rulers, etc. 
Mechanical construction (of curves) : construction 
by the use of some apparatus, as distinguished from 
* tracing ’ by calculation of successive points. 

1842-59 Gwilt Archil. § 995. Practical Geometry .. has 
been defined as the art which directs the mechanical pro- 
cesses for finding the position of points, lines, surfaces [etc.]. 

4. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Resembling (in- 
animate) machines or their operations ; acting or 
performed without the exercise of thought or voli- 
tion ; lacking spontaneity or originality ; machine- 
like ; automatic. 

1607 Topskll Four-f. Beasts (1638) 271 Our Mechanical 
Horse Farriars, who cure many times what they know not, 
and kill where they might cure, knew they the cause. 1663 
Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxi. (1668) 2x0 The Mechanical 
Christian will here find himself to he dead and void of Christ. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 132 r 2 None of these Men of Me- 
chanical Courage have ever made any great Figure in the 
Profession of Arms. 1766 Goldsm:. Vic. W. iv, I always 
thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of good 
breeding. ^ 1788 R.EID Active Powers hi. v. 6x3 The one we 
may for distinctions sake, call mechanical government, the 
other moral. x8i8 Hazlttt Eng. Poets ii. 64 Versifica- 
tion is a thing in a great degree mechanical. 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th, in. § 36. 131 Is not the notion of a mechanical rule 
— a rule ever ready and ever applicable— in spiritual things, 
altogether out of place ? 1871 Morley Condorcet in Crit. 
Misc.' Ser. !, (1878) 66 The official religion of the century 
was lifeless and mechanical. 

5. Of agencies, operations, and principles : Such 


as belong to the subject-matter of mechanics; in 
modern use often opposed to chemical. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 98 The Cause of all Flight of Bodies 
thorow the Aire, and of other Mechanicall Motions. 1662 
Stillingfl. Grig, Sacr. hi. ii. § 1 To explain the Origine 
of the Universe, .meerly by the Mechanical Laws of the 
motion of matter. 1698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth Introd. 
(1734) 17 The World, .did exist from all eternity, without 
any change, or alteration, but such as happened from pure 
Mechanical principles, and causes. X805-X7 R. Jameson 
Char. Min. (ed. 3) 151 If we have recourse to mechanical 
division, in order to obtain the cubic nucleus from this kind of 
octahedron. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 291/1 Liquid medicines 
consisting of several ingredients.. in a state of mechanical 
suspension in some viscid medium. 1842-39 Gwilt Archil. 
Gloss., Mechanical Carpentry. That branch of carpentry 
which relates to the disposition of the timbers of a building 
in respect of their relative strength and the strains to which 
they are subjected. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. § 9 (1870) 8 The 
sea is rendered warmer by a storm, the mechanical dash of 
its billows being, .converted into neat. Mod. Common air 
is a mechanical mixture, not a chemical compound. 

Jig. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 201 The distinction 
between the mere mechanical cohesion, of sounds or words 
and the chemical combination of them into a new word. 

b. Geol. Applied to formations in which the 
ingredients have undergone no alteration in their 
chemical constitution or molecular structure. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. Gloss. 73 Mechanical Origin, 
Rocks of. When rocks are composed of sand, pebbles, or 
fragments, to distinguish them from those of an uniform 
crystalline texture, which are of chemical origin. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. xvii. 293 The mere mechanical detritus 
of siliceous rocks. 

6. Of theories and their advocates : Explaining 
phenomena by the assumption of mechanical action. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. v. 145 The Mechanical Atheist. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Mechanical Philosophy, is 
the same with the Corpuscular, which endeavours to expli- 
cate the Phenomena of Nature from Mechanical Principles. 
1707 Floyer Pulse Watch I. 11. ii. 205 Which Method of 
Physic is both Mechanical and Philosophical. 1771 T. 
Percival Ess. (1777) I. 21 The mechanical hypothesis con- 
cerning the operation of medicines, which is supposed to 
depend upon the size, figure, and gravity of their constitu- 
ent particles. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. i. 5 The mechanical 
theory of slaty cleavage. 1880 Huxley in Nature No. 615. 
345 The mechanical physiologists, who regarded these opera- 
tions as the result of the mechanical properties of the small 
vessels, such as the size, form, and disposition of their canals 
and apertures. 

7. Concerned with or involving material objects 
or physical conditions. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 104, I have an Experiment in 
Banco which will give some Mechanical Evidence of this 
great Mystery. 1663 Glanvill Def. Vanity Dognt. 28 There 
are Mechanical difficulties in the way of his Solutions. 1673 
Traherne Chr, Ethics 148 In physical goodness there is a 
mechanical fitness, and dead convenience, i860 yi.\ix.Repr. 
Govt. (1865) 4/1 Besides these moral.hindrances, mechanical 
difficulties are often an insuperable impediment to forms of 
government. 

8. Pertaining to mechanics as a science. 

1648 Bp. Wilkins Math. Magick 1. i. 3 Art may be said., 
to overcome, and advance nature, as in these Mechanicall 
disciplines. 1827 Jamieson (title) A Dictionary of Me- 
chanical Science. x86x W. Fairbatrn Pres. Addr. to Brit. 
Assoc, p. Iviii, The mechanical sciences. .may be divided 
into Theoretical Mechanics and Dynamics, .and Applied 
Mechanics. 

b. Having to do with machinery. 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 122 Subjects of mechanical 
invention and investigation. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Eton. 1. iv. 
(1876) 33 The foremost mechanical genius of this mechanical 
age is devoted to the production of weapons of death. 1881 
Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 42 Mechanical Engineer, In- 
ventor, Draughtsman, Student. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 669 The great inferiority of the African to the 
European lies in the matter of mechanical idea. 

9. Math. a. Applied to curves not expressible 
by equations of finite and rational algebraical form ; 
= Transcendental. 

So called as admitting of production only by * mechanical 
construction see 3 d. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s. v. Curve, These [sc. transcen- 
dental] curves, Des Cartes, &c. call mechanical ones. 1743 
Emerson Fluxions ii.X39 Mechanical or transcendent curves. 
1847 J. Dwyer Princ. 4 Pract. Hydraulic Eng. 73 A 
cycloid . . is a mechanical curve of. .curious properties, 
b. Mechanical solution (of a problem): seequot. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, I, Mechanical Solution of a 
Problem in Mathematicks, is either when the Thing is done 
by repeated Tryals, or when the Lines made use of to solve 
it are not truly Geometrical. 

B. sb. 

X. *= Mechanic B. a. arch, (as echo of Shaks.). 
1390 Shaks. Midi. N. m. ii. 9 A crew of patches, rude 
Mechanicals, That worke for bread vpon Athenian stals. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 211 These covetous misers 
gather wealth together like mightie magnificoes, but they 
spend like beggerly mechanicals. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral. 
clx. 676 It,.expresseth in Mechanicals, great Custome and 
Trade ; in men otherwise qualified. Preferment, Office, 1830 
Westm. Rev. XIII. six. Socrates 1 we_ hear all the vulgar 
mechanicals exclaim,, .a poor, mean, pitiful, pennyless fellow! 
2. fll. fa. The science which relates to the con- 
struction of machines. Obs. 

_x6o5 _ Bacon Adit. Learn. 11. xxi. § 6 In mechanicalls, the 
direction how to frame an Instrument or Engyne, is not the 
same with the manner of setting it on woorke. 

b. Details of mechanical construction, rare. 

182 i T. G. Wainewright Ess, 4 Crit. (1880) 146 This class 
of subjects demands the greatest attention to mechanicals. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. ix, ‘They were indifferently well 
wrought, specially a chevesail, of which the’— ‘Spare me 


the fashion of thy mechanicals, and come to the point ’, in* 
terrupted Marmaduke. 

Mechanicalism (m/karnikaliz’m). [f. Me- 
chanical + -ism.] a. The philosophic doctrine 
that all the phenomena of the universe, or some 
particular class of phenomena indicated by the 
context, are mechanically caused, b. ‘Mechanical’ 
or routine procedure. So Mecha'aicalist, one 
who favours mechanicalism. 

1877 T. Sinclair Mount, (187Z) 71 A mechanicalist would 
put one’s thoughts very quickly into his shape, no doubt. 
1893 Nation (N. Y.) 3 Aug. 88/2 These two things, mechani- 
calism and infallibilism, are the great obstacles to any com- 
mon understanding between religious thinking and scientific 
thinking. 1903 Speaker 30 May 201/2 Others.. have lost 
all touch with human nature, the slaves of an academic 
mechanicalism, 

Mechanicality (m/kac-.nikjE-liti). [f. Me- 
chanical a. + -ity.] The quality of being me- 
chanical, or like a machine ; chiefly Jig. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Observ. 117 This con- 
struction was adopted on account of its Simplicity, and, at 
the same time, its Mechanicality. 1871 Contemp. Rev. XIX. 

86 Sermons . . exhibit a sameness and mechanicality. 1890 
A bp. Benson in Life II. 307 By much conversation I do 
believe I have prevailed on Wyon to depart much from me- 
chanicality of touch. 

Mechanicalize (imkae-nikabuz) , v. [f. Me- 
chanical a. + -ize.] trans. To render mechanical 
| (in any sense of the adj.) ; formerly, i*to degrade 
to the rank or character of a mechanic ; ‘ to render 
mean or low’ (Todd 1818). Also Media uiical- 
ized flpl. a., Mechamicalizing vbl. sb. 

i6xx Cotgr., MechanizS, Mechanicalized ; made, or growne 
base, vile, ordinarie, meane. 1892 Cosmopolitan XI 1 1 . 155/2 
Even utilitarianism and the mechanicalizing of labor have 
failed entirely to take away its significance. 1903 Daily 
News 4 Mar. 3/1 The tendency of modern industry to 
* mechanicalise men.' 

Mechanically (mzlcre-nikali), adv. [f. Me- 
chanical a. +-ly ^.] 

1 . By mechanical art, contrivance, or methods; 
by the use of machinery or instruments. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. c ij b, Thus, may you Double your 
Cube Mechanically. Ibid, c iij, Though it be Naturally done 
and Mechanically : yet hath it a good Demonstration Mathe* 
niaticall. 1636 tr. Hobbes' F.lem. Philos. (1839) 315 The 
ancients pronounced it impossible to exhibit in a plane the 
division of angles, .. otherwise than mechanically. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1749) I. 323 A silly Man carry- 
ing two Buckets of Water upon his Shoulders with a 
round Pole, instead of a flattish one hollowed and mechani- 
cally fitted to receive his Shoulders. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. 
I. xxix. 401 To lift her mechanically above her line of flota- 
tion. 1893 Atlantic Monthly Feb. 102/2 Large crowds 
gathered in the mechanically flooded fields. 

2 . By mechanical (as opposed to chemical, vital, 
etc.) agencies or processes ; as a mechanical agent; 
in respect of mechanical properties. 

1684-5 Boyle Min. Waters 23 Whether any thing . . can be 
. . discover'd.. by Chymically and Mechanically examining 
the Mineral Earths [etc.]. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704} 415 

They suppose even the perfect Animals, .to have been formed 
Mechanically among the rest. 1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 186 The calx and magnesia may be chemically 
combined with the argill, and not merely mechanically 
mixed as In xnarls. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Arnutem. 25 
Being itself insolvable in any known menstruum, and acting 
mechanically only, it neither destroys nor is destructible. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv. 177 The dust and thin smoke 
mechanically suspended in a London atmosphere. 

3 . As by machinery or mechanical action ; without 
spontaneous or conscious exercise of will or thought; 
automatically. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 202 If atoms formed the world 
according to the essential properties of bulk, figure, and 
motion, they formed it mechanically ; and if they formed it 
mechanically without perception and design, they formed it 
casually. 1741 tr. D'Argens' Chinese Lett, xiii. 85 With 
Men who act in a Manner mechanically, who behave so and 
so to Day only because they did so yesterday, there is [etc.]. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Pam. II. 91 Emma, almost 
indifferent to every thing, followed her mechanically. 1833 
C. Bronte Villette xxxviii, The place could not be entered. 
Could it not? a point worth considering ; and while revolv- 
ing it, I mechanically dressed. _ 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. il 
i, He could do mental arithmetic mechanically. 

4 . By reference to mechanical causes or principles. 

*737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (1757) II. 88 We ought to 

explain the Thing mechanically. x86x H. Spencf.r Educ . 
(1888) iS.The mechanically-justified wave-line principle. 

5 . With mechanical tastes or aptitudes. 

17*6 Swift Gulliver r. vi, Having a head mechanically 

turned, . . I had made for myself a table and chair. 1890 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 201 Any mechanically in- 
clined man can make one in a day. 

f 6. In a ‘ mechanical ’ or ungentlemanly manner ; 
meanly. (Cf. Mechanical a. 2, Mechanic a. 3.) Obs. 

1613 Chamberlain Let. in Cri. fr Times fas. I (1848) I. 
224 But his [Sir T. Bodley's] servants grumble and murmur 
very much, with whom he hath dealt very mechanically, some 
of them having served him. .above two and twenty years. 

Mechanicalness (mHcae-nikalnes). [-ness.] 
The quality of being mechanical. 

i6xx Cotgr., Mec.a n iq uerie, Mechanicallnesse ; basenesse 
of humor. _ 1691-8 Norris /VAfri Disc. {1711) III. 18 Men 
not perceiving the Mechanicalness of its operation, are apt 
to have recourse to some inherent Quality, 1874 Contemp. 
Rev. XXV. 95 Science does not affirm, .mechanicalness tn 
Nature. 1900 Conferences on Books <5- Men xiii. 229 The 
very mechanicalness of the routine seems Jo have soothed 
and numbed Co wper’s too irritable sensibilities. 


MECHANICIAN. 

Mechanician (mekanrjbii). Also 6-7 -ioien, 
7 -itian. [f. Mechanic + -ian. Cf. F. micanicien .] 
a. One who practises or is skilled in a mechanical 
art ; a mechanic, artisan. Now rare, b. One who 
is skilled in the construction of machinery. 

1570 J. Def. Math. Pref. a rij b, A Mechanician, or a Me- 
chanicall workman is he, who^e skill is, without knowledge 
of Matuematicall demonstration, perfectly to worke and 
finishe any sensible worke, by the Mathematicien principall 
or deriuative, demonstrated or demonstrable. 1621 Burton 
Anai. Mel. l.ii. lit. ii. 11651) 94,1 appeal 10 Painters, Me- 
chanicians, Mathematicians. 1671 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. 
Philos. II. 111. 11 By frequenting the Shops and Work- 
houses of Mechanitians. 1759 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 187 There are even mechanicians in that kingdom 
[France], who seriously doubt, whether the fire engine is any- 
wise useful. 1819 P. O. Loud. Direct. 144 Wm, Hawks, 
Mechanician and Optician to their Majesties. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Earn. 1. v. (1S76) 58 The mechanician upon whose 
skill the accuracy of a chronometer depends. 

+ Meclia'nicism. Oh. rare— l . [f. Mechanic 
+ -ism. j = Mechanism 2. 

1710 De Foe in Review No. 119. VI. 474 They would de- 
nude us of the beautiful Garment of Liberty, and prostitute 
the Honour of the Nation to the Mechanicism of Slavery 1 

Mechanicize (m/karnisaiz), v. [f. Mechanic 
+ -17.E. j trims. To render mechanical. 

x8 ..American X. 39 (Cent ) No branch of the_ race was 
more mechanicized by Lockianism than the American. 

Mecha'aico-, used as comb, form of L. me- 
dian iats (see Mechanic), in hyphened combina- 
tions with the sense ‘ partly mechanical and partly 
something else’ , as mschanico-inlellectual, -merciful) 
meehanico-ehemical a., comprising mechanics 
and chemistry ; (of phenomena) pertaining partly 
to mechanics and partly to chemistry ; meehanico- 
eorpuscular a., an epithet applied to the philoso- 
phy which views all phenomena, material and 
spiritual, as explicable by the movement of atoms 
according to mechanical laws. 

1825 Coleridge A ids Re/l. (1848) I. 327 The utter empti- 
ness,. of the vaunted Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy. 
1840 Smart s.v. Mechanic , The Mechanics -chemical sciences 
are magnetism, electricity, galvanism, &c. i 856 G. Mac- 
donald Amt. Q. Neighb. vi. (1878). 70 Stepping over many 
single leaves in a mechanico-merciful way. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. Sf Solit. vii. 131 [Steam] is yet coming to render many 
higher services of a mechanico-tntellectual kind. 

Mechanics (m/karoiks). [In form a pi. of 
Mechanic : see -10 2. 

Gr. had both 1) and 7-i /mjyai'tKd ; hen ce in late L. 

tnechanica fem. sing., mechanical science, mechatiica neut. 
pi., works of mechanical art. The Rom. langs. use the fem. 
sing.: Fr. mecanique (in iSthc. also let mecaniques fem.), 
Sp. meccinica, Pg. t nechanica. It. meccanica ; cf. G. me- 
chanik , Du. ntechanica, Da., Sw. mekanik.] 

1 . a. Originally (and still in popular use) : That 
body of theoretical and practical knowledge which 
is concerned with the invention and construction 
of machines, the explanation of their operation, 
the calculation of their efficiency, b. That de- 
partment of applied mathematics which treats of 
motion and tendencies to motion : comprising (ac- 
cording to the division now generally received) 
kinematics, the science of abstract motion, and 
dynamics (including statics and kinelics),\ht science 
of the action of forces in producing motion or 
equilibrium in bodies. 

Analytical mechanics', mechanics treated by the diffe- 
rential and integral calculus. Animal mechanics', me- 
chanics as applied to the study of the movements of animals. 

1648 Bp. Wilkins Math. Magick l ii. 12 Astronomy 
handles the quantity of heavenly motions, Musick of sounds, 
and Mechamcks of weights and powers. 1671 Boyle Use/. 
Meih. Discipl. Nat. Philos. 1, I do not here take the 
Term, Mechanicks , in that stricter and more proper sense, 
wherein it is wont to be taken, when tis us’d onely to 
signifie the Doctrine about the Moving Powers, (as the 
Beam, the Leaver, the Screws, and the Wedg) and of 
framing Engines to multiply Force; but I here understand 
the word Mechamcks in a larger sense, for those Disciplines 
that consist of the Applications of pure Mathematicks to 
produce or modifie Motion in inferior Bodies. 1770 Lang- 
horne Plutarch (1879) 1 . 342/1 The first that turned their 
thoughts to mechanics.. were Eudoxus. and Archytas. 1828 
Hutton Course Math. II. 139 Mechanics is the science of 
equilibrium and of motion. 1841 W. Spalding Italy fy It. 
1st. I. 118 Archimedes, .devoted the bent efforts of his skill 
in mechanics to the defence of his native town. 

1 2 . pi. Manual operations. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1726 Swift Gulliver tv. x, I shall not trouble the Reader 
with a particular Description of my own Mechanics; let it 
suffice to say, that in six Weeks Time. .1 finished aSort of 
Indian Canoo. 

Mechanism (mebaniz’m). [ad. mod,L. me- 
chanisntus , f. Gr. v i }X av 'h Machine : see -ISM. Cf. 
F. micanistne , Sp. tnecanisma, Pg. mechanismo, It. 
meccanismo ; also G. tnechanismus (pi. mtchanis- 
men ). Late Latin had mechanisma contrivance. 

The mod. L. word was chiefly used to denote the mechani- 
cal structure and action of nature according to the Cartesian 
philosophy.] 

1 . The structure, or mutual adaptation of parts, 
in a machine or anything comparable to a machine, 
whether material or immaterial. (In early use 
chiefly with reference to natural objects.) 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. § 15. 401 To impute that 
rare mechanism of the works of nature to the blind and for- 
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tuitous motion of some particles of matter? 1685 Boyle 
Ena. Notion Nut. 73 , 1 shall express, what I call’d General 
Nature, by Cosmicat Mechanism, that is, a Comprisal of all 
the Mechanical Affections (Figure, Size, Motion, &c.) that 
belong to the matter of the great System of the Universe. 
*723 Wollaston Relig . Nat. v. 100 He.. knows the make 
of their bodies, and ail the mechanism and propensions of 
them. 1776 G. Campbell Philos. Rliet, (1801) I. 241 The 
wonderful mechanism, of our mental frame. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Briery Creek iv. 85 The mechanism of society 
thus resembles the mechanism, of man’s art 1854 Brewster 
More Worlds xvii. 256 The wonderful mechanisms of animal 
and vegetable life. 1853 Bain Senses ^ Int. it. i. § 1 The 
mechanism or anatomy of movement in the animal frame. 
1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids iii. 100 The mechanism of 
the flower. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle I. iii. 96 The door 
was a marvel of mechanism, 

*t* b. In somewhat wider sense (see quot. 1755). 

1712 Spectator No. 518 p 8 The Contour of his Person, 
the Mechanism of his Dress, [etc.]. 1715 Desagumeks 

Fires Impr. 154 The whole Mechanism of it [viz. achimney] 
will be easily understood by a sight of the Figures. 1733 
Johnson, Mechanism,. .2. Construction of parts depending 
on each other in any complicated fabrick. 

2 . concr. A system of mutually adapted parts 
working together mechanically or in a manner 
analogous to mechanical action; a piece of ma- 
chinery; the machinery (Jit. or Jig.') by means of 
which some particular effect is produced. Also, 
machinery or mechanical appliances in general. 

a 1677 Hale/Vzar. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 48 That Opinion that 
depresseth the natures of sensible Creatures below their just 
value.. rendrlng them no more but barely Mechanisms or 
Artificial Engins. 1758 Reid tr. Masquer's Chym. I. 129 
This is brought about by a mechanism to which we are 
strangers. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxiii. (ed. 2) 447 Mechan- 
ism is not itself power. Mechanism, without power, can do 
nothing. i8r4 D, Stewart Hum. Mind II. ii. § 2. 143 The 
wonderful mechanism of speech. 1822 Imison Sci. fy Artl. 
94 The part of the mechanism of a watch which shows the 
hour of the day. 1876 A. B. Kennedy Rouleaux' Kinern. 
Machinery 47 A closed kinematic chain, of which one link 
is thus made stationary, is called a, mechanism. 1879 St. 
George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 809 The vascular dilatation must 
be considered as the result of the morbid condition of 
the mechanism of the circulation. 1883 tr. Lotze's Micro- 
cosmos 1 . it. iv. 232 The mind is not content to have con- 
nections of ideas imposed on it by the mechanism of per- 
ception and memory. 1903 Heywood Music in Churches 
7 Average choir boys cannot recite on a low note without 
being liable to use the.. chest voice.. and the use of their 
lower mechanism is usually accompanied with flatness, 
b. spec, in musical instruments. 

1823 Crosse York Festival 154 The admirable mechanism 
by which it [re. an organ] was made available on this occa- 
sion. 1871 Abridgm. Specif. Patents , Music 163 The in- 
vention consists in so arranging the mechanism of a flute 
that the closing of theC sharp and the B natural holes may 
he simultaneous by the action of the second finger. 1876 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Mechanism , 
that part of an instrument which forms the connection 
between the player and the sound-producing portion. 

e. Kinematics. ‘ An ideal machine, a combina- 
tion of movable bodies constituting a machine, but 
considered only with regard to relative movements’ 
(Webster 1897). 

f 3 . Mechanical action; 'action according to 
mechanick laws’ (].). Oh. 

1671 S. Parker Def. Eccl. Pol. 342 The Philosophy of a 
Phanatick being as intelligible by the Laws of Mechanism, 
as the Motion of the Hearts and Circulation of the Bloud. 
xfigz Bentley Boyle Led. iii. 32 He acknowledges nothing 
besides Matter and Motion; so that all that he can con- 
ceive to he transmitted hither from the Stars, must needs be 
perform’d either by Mechanism or Accident. 1704 Norris 
Ideal World n. ii . 90TI1 e most that use them [movements] are 
utterly ignorant of the laws of mechanism and yet order their 
footing as artificially as the most skilful. 1731 Arbuthnot 
Aliments (1735) 34 After the Chyle has pass’d through the 
Lungs, Nature continues her usual Mechanism, to convert 
it into Animal Substances. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man r. 
iv. 500 The Mechanism or Necessity of human Actions, 
in Opposition to what is generally termed Free-will. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. IV. 5 Mechanism has become a learned 
word. But, does it mean any more than that one particle 
of matter is impelled byanother,. .and that still by another, 
until we come to the particle first moved ? 

+ 4 . A contrivance, artifice. Obs. rare. 

2670 W. Clarke Nat. Hist. Nitre 92 It is also a pretty 
Mechanism in Cookery, .which is this. Nitre giveth a Red 
Colour to Neats-Tongues, [etc.] 1688 Evelyn in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. I. 4x4 All their [the Jesuits’] other mechanismes 
and arts having fail'd them. 

+ 5 . Mechanical operations ; mechanical art. Obs. 

*710 Steele Tatter No. 209 V 2 Painting is Eloquence 
and Poetry in Mechanism. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., 
Talus.. who first invented the saw.. grew such an artist, 
that Daedalus fearing to be outdone in mechanism put him 
to death. 

f 6. The opinion that everything in the universe 
is produced by mechanical forces. Obs. 

* 1777 Priestley Matt <5- Spir .( 1782) I. Introd. 5 Mechan- 
ism is the undoubted consequence of materialism. 

7 . Art. The mechanical execution of a painting, 
sculpture, pieceof music, etc.; technique. (Opposed 
to style or expression.) 

1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 11. § 1. vii. 94 note, Canaletti’s 
mechanism is wonderful. Prout’s the rudest possible ; but 
there is not a grain of feeling in the one, and there is 
much in the other, i860 Ibid. V. rx. viii. § 1. 281 [Teniers 
and Wouvermans] seem never to have painted indolently, 
but gave the purchaser his thorough money’s worth of 
mechanism. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus . Terms , 
Mechanism, the physical power of performance, as dis- 
tinguished from the intellect or taste which directs it. 


MECHANOLOGY. 

b. ‘Mechanical’ quality (of literature); the 
following of set methods for producing effect. 

1903 Ld. Rosebery in Daily NeioS' 27 Nov. 5/5 Lord 
Macaulay’s works., are charged now with a certain amount 
of mannerism and a certain amount of mechanism. 

Mechanist (me'kanist). [f. Mechan-i c + -ist.] 

1. f a. A mechanic, handicraftsman (< 7 is.), b. 
One who constructs machinery ; a machinist. 

1606 J. King Sertn. Sept. 32 They will turn.. Princes into 
mechanistes and artificers. 17x8 J. Chamberlayne Relig. 
Philos. (1730) I. x. § 17. 92 Adapted by Mechanists to other 
sort of uses. 1739 Johnson Rasselas vi. Having seen what 
the mechanist had already performed. « 1761 Cawthorn 
Poems (1771) 2oo Observing this unlucky railer Was neither 
mechanist, nor taylor. 1806 Edin. Rev. IX. 210 The me- 
chanist could have very little to do with the success of 
the play. 1832 Gkote Greece H. lxxxii. X. 664 He collected 
. .all the best engineers, mechanists, armourers, artisans, etc., 
whom Sicily or Italy could furnish. 

2. One versed in mechanics ; a mechanician. 

1704 Norris Ideal World it. ii. 90 Placing their bodies in 

the aptest postures for their preservation, such as the wisest 
mechanist cannot correct. 1731 Johnson Rambler No, 117 
p 1 The Mechanist will be alraid to assert.. the Possibility 
of tearing down Bulwarks with a Silkworm’s thread, a 1774 
Goldsm. Stem. Exp. Philos. (1776) 1 . 212 It is called by 
mechanists the center of gravity. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1865) x6o One state possesses chemists, mechanists, 
mechanics of all kinds, men of science, a 1822 Shelley 
Def. Poetry Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 28 Poets have been challenged 
to resign the civic crown to reasoners and mechanists, 
f 3 . One who holds a mechanical theory of the 
universe. Oh. (Cf. Mechanic B. 4.) 

1668 H. Moke Div. Dial. Characters, Cuphophron, A 
zealous.. Platonist and Cartesian, or Mechanist. 

Mechanistic (mekanrstik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.) 
Of, pertaining to, or connected with mechanics or 
mechanism. Also, pertaining to or holding me- 
chanical theories in biology or philosophy. 

1884 Nature 21 Aug. 383/1 The series of curves of velocity 
given for different mechanistic combinations. 1893 Burdon- 
Sanderson in Athenaeum 16 Sept. 375/2 The mechanistic 
view of the phenomena of life. 1904 Westni. Gaz. 3 Dec. 
16/3 The mechanistic school. 

Mechanize (merit ansiz), at [f„ Mechan-ic +■ 
-I7.B ; cf. obs. F. vitckaniser.\ 

1. trans. To make or render mechanical; to 
import or attribute a mechanical character to ; to 
bring into a mechanical state or condition ; to work 
out the mechanical details of (a design, idea, etc.). 

1678 [implied in Mechanizing vbl.sb.). 1704 Norris Ideal 
World 11. ii. 99 God can so mechanize matter, as to make it 
capable of doing some things that [etc.]. 1793 Coleridge 
Condones 32 A system of fundamental Reform will scarcely 
be effected by massacres mechanized into Revolution, 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Res. m. iii, Cannot he. .mechanise them 
[sc. motives] to grind the other way? 1843 J. Mar- 
tineau Chr. Life (1867) 201 You cannot mechanize benevo- 
lence. 1870 Emerson Soc. <j- Solit., Art Wks. (Bohn) III. 
21 Raphael paints wisdom: Handel sings it,. .Shakspeare 
writes it, ..Watt mechanizes it. 1879 Baring-Gquld Ger- 
many I. 127 He [the artisan] is mechanised. 

2. intr. ( nonce-uses .) To work as a mechanic ; to 
move mechanically. 

1886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterlr. xxxvi. Rural mechanics 
too idle to mechanise, rural servants too rebellious to serve. 
1902 — Mother MournS' Poems 71 Why loosened I olden 
control here To mechanize skywards. 

Hence Mechanized ppl. a . ; Mechanizing vbl. 
sb. (in quot. used attrib. ) Also Me chanization, 
the action of the verb Mechanize ; Mechanizer, 
one who mechanizes, a believer in mechanical order 
or system = Mechanist 3. 

1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. 1. iii. § 38. 175 Some of the 
ancient religious atomlsts were also too much infected with 
this mechanizing humour. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab in. 180 A 
mechanized automaton. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 111. v. Our 
European Mechanises are a sect of boundless diffusion, 
activity, and co-operative spirit. 1839 J. Sterling Ess., 
etc. (1848) I. 297 The mechanization of the mind. 1842 Ibid. 
393 Genius .. cannot be prevented by the happiest mechaniza- 
tion of man. 1891 Longm. Mag. Aug. 431 By force of con- 
scious and unconscious repetition of the phrase, it became 
mechanised. 

Mechanograph (m/kse-n^graf). rare [f. 
Gr. prjxavo-, jj.rjxa.vi) machine + -graph.] One of 
a set of copies of a work of art, writing, etc. multi- 
plied by mechanical means. 

1885 in Cassells EncycL Diet. ; and in recent Diets. 

Mechanographic (mekantfgrarfik), a. rare. 
[f. Gr. jnjxnvo-, jirjxavij machine + -GRAPHIC.] 

1. Treating of mechanics. 

1830 Maunder Treas. Knmvl. 1. 

2. Pertaining to meebanography (Ogilvie Suppl. 

1855). 

MechattOgrapliy (mekanp-grafi). rare- 0 , [ad. 
mod.L. mechanographia, f. Gr. ytjxavo-, ppx av R 
machine : see -gbaphy.J The art of copying or 
reproducing a work of art or writing by mechan- 
ical means. Hence Medtauo-gfrapMst, one who 
practises this art. 

[1826 Elmes Diet. Fine Arts, Mechamgi-aphia .1 1840 
Smart, s.v. Mechanic, Mechanography , is the art of imi- 
tating paintings by mechanical means. *847 Webster, 
Mechanographist. 

MechanolOgy (mekanp-IodsO- rare - P- Gr - 

jirjxavo-, jj.rjxa.vr) machine + -logy.] The science 
of, or a treatise on, machines or mechanism. 



MECHANOTHERAPY. 

1840 De Quincey Style Wks. 7839 XI. 194 The science of 
. style, considered as a machine, . . migh t be tailed the media- 
nology of style. 1876 Dunguson Med. Lex., Meckano- 
logy, a description of, or treatise on machines, or apparatus 
used in medicine or surgery. 

Kecliasiotlierapy (medranojerapi). Also ia 
Lat. form -therapia. [ad. mod.L. type *mechano- 
therapies,, f. Cr. isr/xaro-, F r }X av ’h machine + depairda. 
healing.] Cure by mechanical means. 

1890 in Syd. Sue. Lex. 1896 A /limit's Syst. Med. I. 373 
The practice of ‘ mechano-therapy * by manipulators usu- 
ally quite ignorant of medicine. 1901 Westm. Gaz. 16 
May 2/7 The Zander Institute at Paris is the home of 
mechanothernpia, or cure by mechanical means. 

jj Mediant (nnjah.i, a. Also fetn. mediant© 
(mufant). [Fr. See also Meschiant.] Malicious, 
spiteful, wayward, worthless, wicked. 

7813 Byron 26 Nov. inJMoore Lett. Jrnls. (1830) I. 453 
She lias much beauty,— just enough,— but is, I think, mi- 
chante. 7849 Thackeray Pendennis xlvi, Mr. Pendennis 
was wicked, mediant, perfectly abominable. 7865 ' Ouida ’ 
Strathmore I. ix. 145 That light, mechanic voice that had 
mocked him from the mask. 

Mediant, variant of Meschant Ohs. 
Meclianurgy (me-kanwd^i). [As if ad. Gr. 
*jj.T]xavovpyia, 1. jxT)x ai, o-, /x T]xa' T] machine -f epy-ov 
work.] That branch of mechanics which treats of 
moving machines. 7864 in Webster; and in recent Diets. 

+ Meclia'tion. Ohs. rare~°. [ad. L. moccha- 
tion-em, f. vice chars to commit adultery, f. mccclms, 
a. Gr. /xosxhs adulterer.] Adultery. 

7636 Blount Giossogr., Mediation, fornication, Whore- 
dom, strumpeting. 

Meehe, obs. form of Match shO, Much. 
Mechef, obs. form of Mischief sb. 

Mechel, Meeher, etc. : see Mickle, Miches. 
Mechient, variant of Meschant Obs . 

Mechilfl, obs. forms of Mickle. 

Meehitarist: see Mekhitakist. 

Mechlin (me'kliu), a. and sb. Forms: 5 
meighlyn, 7 meeklert, 8 imchlen. mecklin, 
mechline, macklin, 8- mechlin. [The name 
of a town in Belgium, used attrib. and elliptl\ 
fl. Mechlin blacki a black cloth made at Mechlin. 
1483 Wardr. Acc. in Grose Antiq. Rep. (1807) I. 61 ij pair 
of hosen made of.. broode meighlyn blac. 

2 . In full Mechlin lace : lace produced at Mechlin, 
f Mechlin cravat : a neckerchief made of Mechlin 
lace. Mechlin embroidery (see quot. 1882). 

7699 Land. Gas. No. 3525/4 A Wastcoat and Holland 
Shift, both laced with Mecklen Lace. 7706 Farquhar Re- 
cruiting Office r hi i, Right Mechlin, by this light 1 Where 
did you get this Lace? 7714 Gay Araminta, The Silver 
Knot o'erlooks the Mechleu Lace. 1716 Pope Basset-t. 97 
With eager beats his Mechlin Cravat moves. 7728 Young 
Love 0/ Eamev. (ed. 21 10 Mecklin the queen of lace. 1728 
Swift prut. Mod. Lady Wks. 1757 VII. 192 Fresh Matter 
for a World of Chat, Right Indian this, right Macklin that. 
7748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxiv. (1760) I. 265 His shirt 
which was of the finest cambric, edged with right Mechline. 
2863 Mrs. Palliser Lace 31 All the laces of Flanders, with 
the exception of those of Brussels and the point double, were 
known at this period [1665] under the general name of 
Mechlin. 1882 Caulff.ild & Saward Diet. Needlework, 
Mechlin Embroidery, a term applied to Mechlin I -ace, as 
the thread that was inserted round the outlines of that lace 
gave it somewhat the look of Embroidery. Ibid., Mechlin 
Lace Wheel,, .formed with a number of Bars crossing each 
Other, with a circle or wheel ornamented with Picois in the 
centre of the space. 1888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three 1. i, 
The flowing garment . . was to be changed presently for 
white satin and old Mechlin lace. 

t Mechloic (mfklda-ik), a. Client. Obs. [f. Me- 
(CONIN) + Chlo(kine) + -IC.] Mechloic acid-. a 
crystallized acid produced by the action of chlorine 
gas on fused meconin. 

1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's Formal, fed. 2) 35 Chlorine 
at the fusing point of meconine. .transforms it into an acid, 
to which the name of mechloic has been given. 1838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 103 Mechloic Acid was dis- 
covered by M. Couerbe. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 50/2. 

Mechlori nic, a. = prec. 

7890 [see Meconin .1 

Mechoacan (metjffu-akan). Also 6 meohoi- 
eana, 7 msohoacham, meehacan, meehocan, 
meclioacauna, (mecoacan), 7-9 mechoaehan. 
[Called from the Mexican province Mechoacan. 
(Hence often written with capital M.)] 

1 . The root of a Mexican species of bindweed, 
IpomiRa {Batatas') Jalapa , formerly used in medi- 
cine as a purgative ; also, the plant itself. Also 
called white mechoacan. 

*577 Frampton Joy full Newes 23 b, The Mechoacan is a 
Roote. . brought from a countrie. .called Mechoacan. 7394 
Blundevil Exerc. v. xi, (1636) 555 The chiefe Merchandizes 
that come from Mexicana. .are these, Gold, Silver,.. the root 
Mechoicana. 7597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccviii. 723 That 
plant ..called Mechoacan, or Bryonie of Mexico. Ibid., The 
Bryonie, or Mechoacan of Peru groweth vp [etc.]. 1 6qz 
Josselyn New-Eng. Raritiess 8 Brionyof Peru. some take 
it for Mechoacan. 7676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 630 
Here [Virginia] grow two Roots, which some Physicians 
judg, the one to be Turbith, the other Mechoacan. 7688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 95/2 Meehacan of Peru . . groweth up 
like hops, by help of a pole. 1703 Dampier Voy. (1729) III. 
4S3 Mechoacan. A Sort of blush-coloured Bindweed. 7747 
Compl. Fam.-Piece r. I 34 The Root of Mechoacan. 7768 


W. Lewis Mat. Med. fed. 2] 37s Mechoacan scarcely 1 
yields one sixth part so much [resin] as jalap does. 7840 
Pereira Stem. Mat. Med. 11. 893 The roots of several others 
have been employed in medicine on account of their purga- 
tive properties ; as the root called Mechoacan.. .Their use 
is now obsolete. 7856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mechoacanna, 
..the plant mechoacan. 1872 Schiele de Vere American- 
isms 410 Wild Potato Vine ( Convolvulus panditratus), also 
known by its Indian name of Mechoaehan, which grows in 
sandy soil all over the U nited States. 7890 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Mechoacan, white, same as Mechoacan. 

2 . With qualifying words, applied to various 
other plants of similar properties. 

7890 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., Black Mechoacan, a synonym of 
Jalap. Grey Mechoacan, the root of Myrabilis [sic] longi- 
fiora. Mechoacan of Canada, die root of Phytolacca 
decandra. 

+ 3 . A purgative drug obtained from the roots of 
Ipomaea {Batatas) Jalapa and other plants. Obs. 

7610 [see Kermes 1]. 1626 Bacon Sylna § 36 The Qualitie 
of the Medicine.. is.. of secret Malignity, and disagree- 
ment towards Mans Bodie..; As in Scammony, Mec coa- 
ch am, Antimony, &c. 7681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. 
Vocab., Mechoacan, a purging drug brought from the In- 
dies. 1768 W. Lewis Mat. Med. (ed. 2) 375 The dose of the 
mechoacan in substance is from one dram to two or more. 

4 . attrib., as mechoacan root ; j* meehoacan-ale, 
a drink medicated with mechoacan ; mechoacan 
jalap (see Jalap 2). 

1696 Salmon Fain. .Diet. 203 Spring and Fall purge with 
*Mecoacan-Ale. 7632 Sherwood j. v., The (Indian) *Me- 
choacan root, Rhamindique, 1866 Treas. Bot. 727/1 
Mechoacan root. Batatas Jalapa, 

Mecistocephalic (m/khst^s/feTik), a. [f. 
Gr. firjKioros longest + tcerpahr] head.] Longest- 
headed : applied by Huxley to skulls with the 
highest cephalic index (69 and under). 

7866 Huxlf.y Preh. Rem. Caithm 715 The large increase 
in the percentage of meco- and mecistocephalic skulls. 

So || Mecistocephali [-si), sb. pi. [mod. Latin], 
men with mecistocephalic skulls. Mecistoce pha- 
lous a. — Mecistocephalic. Mecistoce 'phaly, 
the condition or quality of being mecistocephalic. 

1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 112 There is every 
stage from braehistocephaly to mecistocephaly to be met 
with between Switzerland and Scandinavia. 1878 Bartley 
tr. Topinards Anthrop. n. ii. 238 In Mr. Huxley’s system, 
the terms themselves are altered. His mecistocephali are 
69 ai d under. 7890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mecistecephalous. 
Meek (mek). [a. Du. vtik forked stick.] 

7867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Meek, a notched staff in 
a whale-boat on which the harpoon rests. 

Meckelian (mekrlian), a. Anal. [f. Meckel 
+ -Ian.] The designation of certain structures dis- 
covered by J. F. Meckel ( 1 7 14-/ 4), or his grandson 
J. F. Meckel (1781-1833). Meckelian arch , bar, 
cartilage , rods the cartilaginous rod or bar which 
is temporarily developed in the mandibular arch 
of the foetus. Meckelian ganglion, the spbeno-pala- 
tine ganglion. 

More commonly these structures are known as Meckel's 
arch, cartilage, ganglion, etc. 

[1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 283/7 The ganglion. .has 
also received the title of Meckel's ganglion .] 1838 Huxley 
in Proc. Roy. Soc. IX. 397 The Meckelian cartilage. [1864 
Quain’s Anat. (ed. 7) 1. 66 The remaining part.. is named 
Meckel's cartilage after its first describer.] 1890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Meckelian bar. 1890 Century Diet . , Meckelian gang- 
lion, rod, etc. 

Meckenynge, obs. form of Meekening. 
Mecklin, obs. form of Mechlin. 

Mecnesse, obs. form of Meekness. 
Mecocephalic {mF.fe,s2Tse-lik), a. [f. Gr. 
/jlt)kos length +■ KtpaXy head.] = Dolichocephalic. 
1866 [see Mecistocephalic]. 

Meeoek(e, variant forms of Meacock Obs. 
Mecodont (mffectynt ), a. [f. Gr. pcrjKo-s length 
+ odour-, bfioik tooth.] Having long teeth. 

7873 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 760/2 This ‘mecodont" 
arrangement is strikingly exemplified by Salamandra 
maculosa. 

Mecograpliy (m/fy’grafi). rare. [f. Gr. nyito-s 
length + -graph y.J f a. (See quot. 1603.) Obs. b. 
(See quot 1890.) 

7603 {title) The Mecographie of ye Loadstone [tr. Nau- 
tonnier Mecographie de I'Eymaut), tat is to say aue De- 
scription of the lenthes or longitudes, quhikis ar fon be ye 
observations of ye loadstone. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Meco- 
graphy, the graphic investigation of the dimensions and 
weight of the body. 

Mecometer (jm’kfmi'tss). [f. Gr. firjtto-s 
length + -meter, after F. micomitrel\ An instru- 
ment for measuring length ; spec, a graduated in- 
strument for measuring the length of new-born 
infants, used at the Hospice de la Maternite, Paris. 

7833 Dunguson Med. Lex. ted. 72) Mecometer. 2867 De 
Morgan in Athenxum 19 Jan. 89 In fact, he did his very 
best to get larger ‘ mercy And he shall have it ; and at a 
length which will content him, unless his mecometer be an 
insatiable apparatus. 

•J Meco’metry. Obs. rare. [f. Gr, ptfjKos length 
+ -metry.] Measurement of length. 

1370 Dee. Math, Pref. a iij bj To be certified, either of the 
length, perimetry, or distance hneall . is called Mecometrie. 
16x8 M. Baret Hippon. xxxviii. 217 How can a man . . learne 
the knowledge of Mechometry, whereby lengths and dis- 
tances are pleasured, if not [etc.]. 


MECONOPHAGIS M. 

Meconate (mf-k^ha). Chem. Earlier meconi- 
ate. [f. Mecon-ic-f -ate.] A salt of meconic acid. 

2833 Land. <y Edinb. Philos. Mag. II. 156 These crystals 
are brownish, and consist of meconine, meconi.ites, and other 
substances. 2836 I. M. Gully Magendie's Formal, (ed. 2) 

38 To separate the meconate of lime. 1874 Garrod & 
Baxter Mat. Med. (1880) 192 The meconate and lactate of 
morphia and codeia. 

t Meco'liia. Chem. Obs. [f. Gr. iAjkwv poppy 

+ -lA.j == Meconin. 

2836 Brande Chem. (ed. 4) 1019 Meconia. This sub- 
stance was discovered by Dublanc and Couerl>e. Ibid. The 
quantity of meconia in opium is so small, that [etc.]. 

Meeonial (mtkdwnial), a. Med. [f. Mf.coni- 
-UM + -al.J ‘ Pertaining to, or due to, meconium ; 
as, meconial colic’ (Webster Suppl. 1902). 
Meconiasin: see Meconisin. 

Meconic (mfkp nik), a. Chem . [f. Gr. pxiKaiv 

poppy + - 1C. J Meconic acid-, a white crystalline 
acid obtained from opium. So meconic ether. 

2819 J. G. Children them. Anal. 277 Meconic acid is 
obtained from opium. 2863 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 861 
Meconic Ethers. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
284 Morphin combined with meconic acid in opium. 

Meconidme (mfkp-nidin). Chem. Also -in. 

[f. Gr. pv}Kcov poppy < -id- + -ineS : cf. quinidinel\ 
An amorphous alkaloid found in opium j dis- 
covered by Hesse in 1870. 

2871 Watts tr. Gmeliu's Handlk. Chem. XVIIT. 799 
Meconidine. . .Contained in the aqueous extract of opium. 

|| Meconi&ium (mfkaurdi»m). pi. -ia. [mod. 
L., as ii ad. Gr. *nr)Kcavlhov, dim. of fejacuv poppy'. 

For the reason for the name see quot. 1871 ; the dim. ter- 
mination was suggested by gonidiwm, biastidhtm , etc.] 

One of the fixed medusoid bnds produced by 
certain Plydroids, which contain the reproductive 
elements ; a gonophore. 

1849 Allman in Ante. Nat. Hist. Ser. m. IV. 237 The 
extra-capsular medusiiorm sporosacs (‘ meconidia ’j of Lao- 
medea. 2871 — Gymnobl. Hy droids Introd. r6 Meconidium, 
peculiar sporosacs, somewhat resembling a poppy capsule in 
form. 1884 Riverside Nat. Hist. (2888) 1 . 85 The cavity 
of the blastostyle is directly continuous with a central cavity 
in this meconidium. 

Meconin (mf kdnin). Chem. Also -ine. [ad. 
F. miconine . f. Gr. fd] naiv poppy : see -IN L] A 
white, crystalline, neutral compound existing in 
opium, regarded as an anhydride of meconic acid. 
Cf. Meconia. 

1833 Land. Ik Edin. Philos. Mag. II. 256 Meconine was 
discovered in opium, by M. Couerbe in 1830. _ 7874 Garrod 
& Baxter Mat. Pled. 202 Meconine or Opianyl acts on 
man as a mild hypnotic. 1890 Syd. Sot. I. ex., Meconin 
resin, a resin which falls on the addition of water to the 
chlorine-holding fluid from which mechlorinic add has been 
obtained. 

Meconioid (mfkau-n^oid), a. M'ff. [f. Me- 
conium -did,] Resembling, of the nature of, 
pertaining to, or obtained from meconium. 

2856 in Mavne Expos. Lex. s. v. Mccouiaides. 

Meconisin (m/kp’nisin). Chem. Also -iaain. 
[Arbitrarily varied from Meconin,] (See quots.) 

2887 Brunton Pharmacol, (ed. 3) § 5. xxxi. 846 The 
neutral substances [in opium] are meconin and meconiasin. 
1890 Billings Nat. Med. Diet. II. 122 Meconisin CsHmO®. 
A crystallizable neutral principle discovered in opium by 
T. and H. Smith (1878). 

|| Meconium (rcuk<?a-ni»m), [L. meconium 
(Pliny), a. Gr. mkwvwv (in senses 1 and 2 below), 
f. p.TjKcov poppy.] 

f X. The inspissated juice of the poppy ; opium. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 68. 2681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. 

Wks. Vocab., Meconium, (he juice of the leaves and heads 
of poppy. 1783 Justamond tr. Ray mil's Hist. Indies II. 
247 The meconium, or common opium is prepared by press- 
ing the poppy heads that have been already cut. 7804 Med, 
Jrnl. XII. 470 Meconium or poppies. — For excessive fluxes, 
and pains in the uterus. 

2 . The dark excrementitious substance in the large 
intestines of the lcetus; hence, the first iteces of a 
new-born infant. 

7706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), 2733 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet in Aliments, etc. 404 All of them [xc. new-born Infants] 
have a Meconium, or sort of dark colour’d Excrement in the 
Bowels. 1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn, (ed. 4) 244 
The term 1 meconium' 1 is applied to the substance discharged. 
from the rectum of the child immediately after birth. 

3 . Ent. The feces of an insect just transformed 
from the pupa. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 737 The elasticity of the silk, 
as the moths creep) through, has the effect of pressing out a 
kind of red meconium, 1890 in Century Diet. 

4 :. ‘ Applied to the black pigment of the choroid* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

Meconology (mfkifnp-lodgi). rare~°. [ad. 
mod.L. meconologia, f. Gr. prjnojv poppy + -ology.J 
A treatise on the poppy or opium. 

[2693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Meconologia, a De- 
scription of Opium.] 1721 Bailey, M econology, a Description, 
or Treatise of Opium. 2836 M ayne Expos. Lex. Meconologia, 
..meconology. [In recent Diets.] 

M econopliagism (mfkdbp'fadgiz’m). Med. 
[f. Gr. fxrjican’io)-, ixqtcojv poppy + -(pay os that eata 
+ -ism.] Opium-eating. So Mecouo phagist, an 
opium-eater. 

1886 Alien. 4- Nn trot. VII. 463 The death of the patient 
being attributed to causes which are supposed to be discon- 
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nected from the meconophagism. Ibid. 471 If they happen 
to find solace in opium readily, they become mecono- 
phagists. 1893 Dunglison Med. Diet. (ed. 21) Mecono- 
phagism, opium-eating. 

|| Meconopsis (mfkonfnpsis). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ixtjkcov poppy + oifns appearance.] A genus 
of plants of the N.O. Papaveracese , ; also, a plant 
of this genus. 

1836 Loudon F.ncycl. Plants 462 Welsh Meconopsis. 1905 
Westm, Gaz. 3 Jan. 9/1 The remarkable meconopsis recently 
sent from the Thibetan highlands. 

+ Mecop. 06 s. [a. Fiem. mekop , f. *men = MDu. 
maan, G. mohn poppy + kop head.] The poppy. 
<1x481 Caxton Dialogues 20/11 Oyle of mecop. 

f Mecubalist. 06 s. [f. late Heb. nfquibalvih.vA 
is received, pa. pple. of qibbel to receive (whence 
Cabbala) + -ist.] ? One versed in Jewish traditions. 

*653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 202 By searching into the 
ancient Cabalists, Mecubalists, and Massorets, I find [etc.]. 
Mecul(le, obs. forms of Mickle. 

Med, obs. form of Mead, Meed. 

Medaewart, variant of Mead wort, 

Medagle, Medaglion, medaillon, obs. ff. 
Medal sb,, Medallion s 6 . 

Medal (me'dal), s 6 . Forms : 6-7 medaill(e, 

7 medall, -nil, meddal(l, medaile, -el, 7- 
medal. Also 7 medagle, pi. -glies. [a. F. 
midaille (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. medaglia 
= OF. meaille, maille (see Mail sbf), Sp. medalla, 
Pg. ineddha Com. Rom. *medallia popular 
L. type *metalha, f. melallum Metal sb. In early 
Rom. use the word meant a coin of minute value ; 
cf. Mail sbA 

The Rom. word passed into OHG. as medtlla, rendering 
the Latin as ; in MHG. medile, medele occurs for (the 
widow’s) mite. Mod. G. has adopted the Fr. word as 
medaille ; so also Du., Da. medaille , Sw. medalj. ] 
fl. A metal disk bearing a figure or an inscrip- 
tion. used as a charm or trinket. 06 s. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 111.(1508)342 He gaue Damelas 
certaine Medailles of gold hee had long kept about him. 
i6xx Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii, 307 He that weares her like her 
Medull, hanging About his neck. 1642 Howell For. Trav . 
(Arli.) 36 Lewis.. had.. an humour of his own, to weare in 
his hat a Medaille of Lead. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 
250 Any Meddal when rightly consecrated can do as much. 
2 . A piece of metal, usually in the form of a 
coin, struck or cast with an inscription, a head or 
effigy of a person, or other device or figure to com- 
memorate a person, action, or event ; also as a 
distinction awarded to a soldier, etc. for a heroic 
deed or other service rendered to a country, ete. 
In collectors’ use, extended to include coins pos- 
sessing artistic or historical interest. 

x6xx Cotgr-, Manieur de sable, a Moulder, or caster of 
Medalls, or prizes in sand. 1647 Clarendon I list. Reb. 
1. § 119 He., had a rare Collection of the most curious 
Medals. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 142 The Coyns and 
medaglies of all the Emperours. , 1709 Steele Taller 
No. 65 F 2 Medals had been struck for our General’s Be- 
haviour. 17x2 Swift Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1751 IV. 
256 If any such persons were above Money,. .a Medal, or 
some mark of distinction, would do full as well. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav, (1760) I. 285 The king had formerly a very 
valuable collection of medals. 1813 Gen. Order 7 Oct. in 
Loud. Gaz. 9 Oct., One Medal only shall be borne by each 
Officer. 1839 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) VIII. liii. § 50. 
447 Two medals were unanimously voted to record the me- 
morable acts of Bayonne. _ 1899 Westm . Gaz. 1 June 7/1 
The members of the Mission will be decorated with com- 
memoration medals. 

Id. As a reward for merit, or for proficiency, 
skill, or excellence in any art or subject. 

1751 Berkeley Let. to Archdall 22 Nov., Wks. 1871 IV. 
329 Gold medals for encouraging the study of Greek. 1839 
Jml. Geog. Soc. IX. p. ix, The gold medals, awarded re- 
spectively to Dr. RiippelL.and Mr. Thomas Simpson. 1892 
Field 16 Apr. 573/2 After the match the Mayor., presen ted 
the cup ana medals to the winning team. 1904 A ihcweum 
24 Dec, 880/3 An engraved silver medal awarded by the 
Plymouth Independent Rangers, .for ‘skill at arms’, 

1 3 . fig. in various uses : An image, representa- 
tion (cf. Model sb.) ; something beyond the com- 
mon run (as a medal compared with current coin). 
Medals of creation : a rhetorical term applied to 
fossils, as commemorating events in the history of 
the globe (cf. quot. 1 768 s. v. Medallic). 

«x6i3 Overbuhy Characters, Prison Wks. £1856)155 It 
[a prison] comes to be a perfect medall of the iron age, 
aithence nothing but gingling of keyes, rattling of shackles, 
..are here to be heard, 1653 H. More Antid, Ath. i. xi. 
(1712) 36 This little Meddal ot God, the Soul of Man. 1656 
Arlif, Handsom. 129 Neither the wit nor tongue.. can be 
a mint capable to coyne the least farthing sin, much less so 
large a piece and medaile as this man pretends to make of 
any helping our complexion. 2751 Earl Orrery Remarks 
Swift (1752) 165 As their letters were not intended for the 
public, perhaps I was unreasonable in looking for medals, 
and not being contented with the common current species. 
1804 Parkinson Org. Rem. I. 7 The illustrious Bergmann 
elegantly describes fossils as the medals of creation. X844 
Manteli, (ifrV/e) Medals ofCreation. 

b. Phrases, j- The medal is reversing 1 [cf. Fr. 
la medaille est renversee ] r things or events are 
changing for the worse. The reverse of the medal : 
the other side of the question. 

2641 Evelyn Diary 28 June, The medaill was reversing, 
and our calamities were but yet in their infancy. 1690 


Dialogue betw. Francesco &c., Harl. Misc. (Park) IX. 455 
To show you the reverse of the medal. Is it not a pity 
that [etc.]. 1868 Grant Duff Pol. Surv. 195 Then for the 
reverse of the medal, you have Mr. Christie’s Botes on 
Brazilian Questions. 

4 . attri 6 . and Com 6 ., as medal-casting, - hunter , 
-hunting, - inscription , - monger , - striker , -tract ; 
medal-cup, ‘ a drinking vessel of metal, usually 
of silver, in which coins or medallions are incrusted 
and form a part of the decoration’ {Cent. Diet. 
1890); medal-machine (see quot.) ; medal-play 
Golf, play in which the score is reckoned by count- 
ing the number of strokes taken to complete a round 
by each side {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; medal-tankard 
= medal-cup (ibid.). 

1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. p. ccix, A complete classifi- 
cation should include artists.. in “medal-casting, gem and 
seal-cutting [etc.]. 1893 Brit. Jml. Photog. XL. 795 The 
army of exhibition and “medal-hunters. 1902 L. S. Amery 
etc. 1 Times ’ Ii ist. War II. 26 It [sc. fighting against in- 
ferior foes] conduces to . . *medal-huntmg. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot . i. (1736) 12 As testified by History and 
“Medal-Inscription yet extant. 1875 Knight_ Diet. Mech. 
1418/1 * Medal-machine, a machine for making copies of 
medals and raised or sunk works on a scale larger or smaller 
than the original. 1764 Foote Patron 1. (1781) ro What, old 
Martin, the“medal-monger?.. Martin 1 why he likes no heads 
but upon coins. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 27 Sept. 4/3 In “medal 
play a player who drives from outside the teeing-ground is 
to be disqualified. 1872 Symonds Intrtid. Study Dante 185 
No “medal-striker ever made his outlines sharper or his 
shadows deeper. 1716 M. Davies A then, Brit. 111 . 73 Great 
Brittain has produc'd the fewest of “Medal-Tracts and Nu- 
mismatical Collectors. 

Medal (me'dal), v. [f. Medal j<5.] trans. To 
decorate or honour with a medal; to confer a medal 
upon as a mark of distinction. 

1822 Byron Let. to Scott 4 May, He was medalled. 1860 
Thackeray Round. Papers, Nil nisi Bouum (1899) 174 
Irving went home medalled by the King. 1900 Nation 
(N. T.) 4 Oct. 269/2 It would have been much more to the 
point, anyway, had he [Herr _Menzel) exhibited and been 
medalled [at the Paris Exhibition] as illustrator. 

Medalet (me’dalet). Also medallet. [f. 
Medal sb. + -et.] A small or diminutive medal ; 
also applied to small medals bearing the figures of 
saints, worn by Roman Catholics. 

1789 Pinkerton Ess. Medals I. xiii. 227 , 1 shall beg leave 
to give this class the appellation of medalets. 1799 J. Con- 
disr {title ), An Arrangement of Provincial Coins, Tokens, 
and Medalets. 1897 W. C. Hazlitt Four Generations II. 
227 A medalet with the three sisters of Napoleon as the 
Three Graces. 

Medallary (me'dalari). rare—' 1 , [f. Medal sb. 
+ -ARY 1.] A collection or set of medals. 

1882 R. F. Burton in Athenaeum 28 Jan. 125/2 The medal- 
lary struck for the ter-centenary festival. 

Medalled (me'd&l’d ),///. a. [f. Medal v. + 
-ED t.] Adorned, furnished, or decorated with a 
medal. Of a picture, etc- : For which a medal 
has been awarded. 

1857 Emerson May-day (1867) 25 The high-school and 
medalled boy. 1889 Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 1/3 There has 
been a good. deal of ill-feeling.. in regard to affixing to 
* medalled ’ pictures the labels explanatory of the nature of 
the award, xgoo Ch. Times a Feb. 136/4, I communicated 
over seventy ai-ound a tent, .this morning, from medalled 
general to private Atkins. 

Medallic (medae*lik), a. [f. Medal sb. + -ic.] 

1 , Pertaining or relating to, characteristic of, or 
of the nature of a medal; represented on a medal. 

1702 Addison Dial. Medals 1. (1766) 13, I am afraid you 
will never be able, with all your Medallic eloquence, to [etc.]. 
1768 A. Catcott Treat. Deluge fity] Neither do the fossil 
reliquiae of plants, and animals . . yield in elegancy and exact- 
ness to medaile insignatures. 1778 Pennant Totir Wales 
(1883) 1 . 17 In the library is a- .numerous collection of books 
..which comprehend the medallic history. 1876 Humphreys 
Coin-coil. Man. xxvi. 396 We have modern examples of 
medallic caricatures. 1885 Athenaeum 1 Aug. 149/3 Recent 
productions of medallic art 

2 . Resembling a medal. 

x 8 o 5 Harwood L ickfield 367 Small medallic tokens . . have 
been stamped. 1875 Jevons Money vii. 63 Such medallic 
coins would become the most durable memorials. 

Medallically (medsedikali), adv. [f. Medal- 
lio + -AL + -ly By the evidence of medals. 

1842 De. Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. 1858 VIII. x8o 
Which.. historically and medallically can be demonstrated, 
to have availed [etc.]. 

Medallion (mftlsedyan), sb. Also 7-8 meda- 
llion, 8 medaillon, [a. F. midaillon , ad. It. 
medaglione, augmentative of medaglia Medal jA] 

1 . A large medal. 

Erroneously explained in Blount Glossogr. 1661 as • alittle 
medal’, after Cotgrave’s erroneous rendering of mldaillon. 

X658 Sir T« Browne Card* Cyrus ii. Hydriot . etc. 41 In 
this figure the sittjng gods and goddesses are drawn in 
medalls and medallions. X701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 253 
Morellius produces a beautiful Medaglion of Commodus. 
*799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 13 The large sort, which are 
called medallions, are but seldom struck, except intended 
for particular presents. 1876 Humphreys Coin-coil. Man. 
vi- 57 Of the finest epoch (of Syracusan coins) the celebrated 
and highly prized medallions, bearing the head of Ceres or 
Proserpine are the most remarkable. 

2 . Anything resembling this ; applied to various 
objects resembling a large medal, in decorative 
work, as a tablet or panel usually of an oval or 
circular shape, bearing objects or figures in relief; 


a portrait; also a decorative design resembling 
a panel or tablet, as in a carpet, a window, or 
title-page of a book, etc. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vertne’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1, 277 
A medalion of him in marble. 1768 Boswell Corsica (ed. 2) 
373 Le Brun. .has given this story as a medaillon on one of 
the compartments of the great gallery at Versailles. 1849 
Guardian 7 Nov. 733/2 The tympanum, .is filled with a. . 
window, and internally with two medallions. 1862 Catal. 
Internat. Exhib. II. xxx. 9 Circular incised group, on stone 
— a replica of one of the medallions for the pavement of 
Lichfield Cathedral. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as medallion figure, machine, 
portrait, size\ medallic n carpet, a carpet con- 
taining a large prominent central design or figure 
{Cent. Diet. 1890) ; medallion pattern, ‘ a 
design for the ornamentation of a surface of which 
a medallion or medallions form an important part’ 
{Ibid.) ; medallion window (see quot.). 

1875 W. M c Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 56 A circular 
“medallion figure. 1859 Handbk. Turning p. xxiii, The 
“medallion machine requires much labour and very expen- 
sive apparatus. 1902 F.uz. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 292 
He gave me a “medallion portrait of himself. 1774 J. Bry- 
ant Mythol. II. 231 [These coins] were of brass, and of the 
“medaglion size, 1847 C. Winston Inq. Anc. Glass Paint. 

I. 32 “Medallion windows.. are principally filled with me- 
dallions, or panels, containing coloured pictures. 

Medallion (m/dseriyon), v. [f. Medallion 
jA] trans. To ornament with medallions, or to 
make to resemble a medallion. 

x86x Neale Notes Dalmatia etc. 81 On the vertex of 
the arch is our Lord’s monogram, also medallioned and 
surrounded by acanthus leaves. 1893 Daily News 7 Apr. 
5/3 The invitation and the portraits [of an invitation card] 
are medallioned upon a coloured ground. 

Hence MedaTlioned///. a. 

1888 Athenaeum 21 Apr. 503/x An elaborate medallioned 
title-page of birds, by Mr. J. G. Millais. 

Medallionist (mrdarlyanist). [f. Medallion 
sb. + -ist.] A worker of medallions. 

189a Sat. Rev. 15 Oct. 435/2 Mr. Woolner, R.A., a sculptor, 
especially a medallionist. 1894 J, M. Gray J.p- W. Tassie 
60 note, James Tassie, the Glasgow Medallionist 

Medallist (me’dalist). Also medalist, [f. 
Medal sb. + -ist.] 

1 . One who is skilled or interested in medals. 

1682 Wheler Joum, Greece in. 281 This is a Medal 

hath been valued much by the Medalists beyond the Seas. 
X828 Scott Jml. (1890) II. 135 The General is a medallist, 
and entertains an opinion that the bonnet-piece of James V. 
is the work of some Scottish artist who died young. 

2 . An engraver, designer, or maker of medals. 

X756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 149 The Pretender 

had a medal struck on this occasion, by Hamerani, the 
pope’s medalist. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. (ed. 5) 

II. 160 Sculptors, painters, and medallists exerted their 
utmost skill in the work of transmitting his features to pos- 
terity. _ 1851 in Illustr. Lond. News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/2 
Medallist and medal-maker. 1885 Athenaeum 14 Feb. 220 
The medalists of the Renaissance. 

3 . A recipient of a medal awarded for merit. 
Also in parasynthetic derivatives as gold medallist. 

1797 Cambr. XJniv. Calendar 214 List of Medallists from 
their first Institution to the present Time. X864 Q. Jml. 
Sci. I. 211 The Gold Medallists of the Science and Art De- 
partment. 1898 Rider Haggard Dr. Theme 9, 1 was gold 
medallist of my year. 

Medallize (me-daloiz), V. rare. [f. Medal sb. 
+ -1ZE.] trans. fa. To illustrate by reference to 
medals {obs.). b. To represent on a medal. 

1716 M. DAvms AtAen. Brit.HI. 75 The History of Julius 
Caesar has been also Medaliz’d by Mr. l'Abbe de Camps. 
1882 Mag. Art 221 Mr. Legros has also medallised Mr. Con- 
stantine Ionides, and medals of John Mill, Carlyle, and 
Robert Browning, are expected from him very shortly. 

Medallurgy (me’dalcadgi). Also medalurgy. 
[f. Medals. + -urgy, after Metallurgy.] The 
art of designing and striking or engraving medals. 

184a Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Medallurgy.., the art of 
making and striking medals and coins. [In recent Diets.] 

|| Medano (mtf'dantf). [Sp. mldanoi] * A hill 
of pure sand ; a dune’ {Webster's Suppl. 1902). 

X851 Bollaert in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXI. iox In these 
desert plains [of Peru] may be seen the ‘ Medanos’, or 
moving semicircular sand-hills. 1897 Geogr. Jml. IX. 307 
The barchanes, or, as we call them, medanos. 

Uedein, -cyn(e, etc., obs. ff. Medicine, etc. 
Meddar, obs. form of Madder sb .' 1 

1689 Farewell Irish Hudibras 79 A Meddar .. Which 
tho ‘twas reckon’d but a small one, Contain’d Three halfs 
of a whole Gallon. Ibid. 82. 

]Meddel(l, -er, obs. ff. Meddle, Medlar. 
Meddernex : see Medrinack. 

Meddes, Meddlek* obs. ff. Midst, Medics. 
t Meddle, sb, Obs. rare. [f. Meddle ».] The 
action, or an act, of meddling or interfering. 

x6oo W. Watson Deeacordan (1602) 338 The priests found 
more fauour at the ciuill magistrates hands, than they [the 
. Jesuits] could find, bicause they had cleered themselues of 
all state meddles. [1864 Earl Derby in Hansard Pari. Deb. 
Ser. hi. CLXXIII. 28 The foreign policy of the noble Earl, 
... may be summed up in two snort homely but expressive 
words — ‘ meddle and muddle ',] 

Meddle (medT), V. Forms: 4-7 medle, 4-5 
medele, 4-6 model, 5-6 medell, meddel, xned- 
yllf'e, medul(l, 5 medill, medyl, 6 meddell, 
meddyl(l, middle, Sc. mydle, 8 Sc. midle, 4- 



MEDDLE. 

meddle, [a. OF . inedler, mesdler, a variant (with 
euphonic insertion of d between s and a liquid : see 
the parallel instances cited under Isle) of OF. 
tnesler =» Fr. mesclar, Sp. mezdar, It. mescolare , 
tneschiare , mischiare :~-popular L. *misculdre , f. 
L. miscere to mix. Cf. Mell zl] 

+ 1. tram. To mix, mingle ; to combine, blend, 
intersperse ; esp. to mix (one thing) with (another), 
or (two or more things) together . Also const. 
among , ; in, to. Ohs. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter Ixxiv. (Ixxv.) 7 Grace ys in he 
honde of our Lord ful of sharpenes medeled wy|? lyfienes. 
2362 Langl. P. Pl. A. x. 3 Of ErJ>e and Eir hit is mad 
I-medelet to-gedere. c 1375 ? Hylton Mixed Life (MS. 
Vernon) in Hampole's Wks. ied. Horsttn.) 1 , 267 Thowschalt 
medle h e werkes of actif lyf wij> gostly werkes of contem- 
platyf lyf, and ben dost fmu wel. c 1383 Chaucer L.G. W, 
874 Tlusbe (Fairf. MS.), And how she wepe of teres ful his 
wounde, How medeleth she his blood with her compleynte. 
c 1400 Maundev. (i839)_vii. 76 It is a Roche of white Colour, 
and a lytille medled with red. 1450-1330 Mvrr. oitrLadye 
22 They are also blamefull that, .medel other prayers, or 
other besynes with these holy houres. i486 Bk. St. Albans 
Bvjb, Medill the blode of the pecoke among the poudre. 
1363 1 '. Gale Antidot. u. 86 He shall in his daylye drynke 
meddle three or foure droppes of the same. 1372 Mascall 
Plant. 6- Graff, vii. 45 If ye do then meddle about eache tiee 
of good fat earth or dung, ..it shall be good. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 438 Take the ashes of 3 frogs. .meddle them with 
hony. 1627 Bp. Hall Heav. upon Earth xi, Thy prosperity 
is idle and ill spent if it be not medled with such fore-casting 
..thoughts. 1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic 1. iii. 4 The 
Elements, .are all changed, every one of them being more 
or less medled with one another. 

+ b. To mix (wares) fraudulently. Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI C. vit, 260 Ich haue . . Meddled my 
marcfiaundise, and mad a good moustre; The werst lay 
with-ynne. 1463-4 Potts of Par It. V. 501/2 That noo per- 
sone .. medell, or put in or uppon the same Cloth, .. eny 
Lambes wolte. a 1300 in Arnolde Chron. Fiijb/i Where 
as marchauntis haue vsed moche false pakyng of ther wood 
medlyng y 1 ' better w l y- worse. 1622 Bp Andrewes Serin. 
(16291 231 Thus doth he medle his chaffe ; mold in his 
soure levin into Christ’s nova conspersio. 
t e. To prepare by mixing. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr- iv. 95 (Camb. MS.) Cirtes.. 
medleth to hire newe gestes drynkes. .maked with enchaunt- 
mentz. 1382 Wycuf Rev. xviii. 6 In the diinke that she 
medlide [Vulg. miscu.it ] to 30U, menge ?e double to hir. 

f 2. inlr. for refi. Of things : To mingle, com- 
bine. Also rejl. Obs. 

<71315 Shoreham Poems i. 760 [pat sacrement] ne defif? 
namjt, ase by mete Wyb byne Resell medlyb. c 1384 Chaucer 
H. Fame tn. 1012 We Lie. a lesing and a soth-sawe] wil 
medle us eche with other, That no man..Shal han on (of) 
two, but bothe At ones. 1390 Gower Con f. III. 138 Whan 
wordes medlen with the song, It doth plesance wel the 
more. 1610 Shaks. Temp, u ii. 22 Mote to know Did neuer 
medle with my thoughts. 

+ 3. trans. To mix or mingle (persons) with, 
among (others) or together. Chiefly pass. Also 
refi. to mix oneself in, among. Obs. 

c 1290 St.Brandanx&i in S. Bug. Leg. 1 . 227 In- to \>e frey- 
tore he . ladde heom bo t and sette heom wel hei3e, I-med- 
lede with heore owene couent. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 13524 Ky.nge & prynces of Payen Were medled 
among Cristen. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 149 pere 
pey wonede long tyme afterwaide i-medled wif> Britouns. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon i. 43 So medled theymself 
the one partye among the other. 1313 Douglas /Ends 1. 
vii. 127 Himself alsua, mydlit, persavit he, Amang princis 
of Grece. 1598 Grenewf.y Tacitus Ann. n. xviii. (1622) 
59 By sorting and medling together the runnagates, the 
new and taw souldier lately taken [etc.].. he marshalled 
them in forme of a legion. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvii. 
Xxxix. 967 Thus you see all the forces that the Romanes had 
besides two thousand Thracians and Macedonians medled 
and blended together 

f 4. inlr. for rejl. To mix or join in company ; 
to mingle, associate with. Obs. 

c 1373 ? Hylton Mixed Life (MS. Vernon) in Ham- 
pole's Wks (ed. Horstm.) I. 269 O tyme he [our Lorde] 
comuned & medled wif> men. a 1423 Cursor M. 5690 (Trin.) 
Soone he medeled [Cott menged] hem amonge. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 38 Alle the personys, man, woman, or chyld 
generally that ever I medlyd with. 1313 Douglas VEneis 
iv. iii. 43, I afTeir me les the fads unstable, .consent nocht, 
ne aggre, That [etc.] Or list appreif thai peplis all and 
summyng Togiddir middle, or jone in lige or band. 

+ 5. lb have sexual intercourse {with). Also refi. 
1340-70 A lisaunder 964 Dame, . .pou haste medled amis, 
meihynk, by thy there. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xi. 335 
Bothe horse and houndes.. Medled nou?te wyth here makes 
pat with foie were, c 1400 Destr. Troy 10811 Wemen allone, 
Withouten mon, owther make, to medill horn with. 1573 
L. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes 75 b, Their women [arel commen 
for all men at al tymes to medle [1583 medle with]. 1633 
Fuller Ck. Hist. vi. 315 Making her believe that. .as ofte 
as they shold medle together, if she wete. .confessed by him, 
. .she shold be cleere forgiven of God. 
f 6 . To mingle in fight; to engage in conflict, 
to contend. Obs. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 03 That hee ne myght with bo menne 
medle no while. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xx. 178 ‘Now I see’, 
seyde lyf, 1 pat surgerye ne Fisyke May nou^te a myte 
auaiile to medle a^ein elde 1470-83 Malory Arthur ix, 
xxxv, 395 For and I had sene nis black sheld I wold not 
haue medled with hym. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon iii. 
100 Whan Alarde and Guycharde, .saw that they myght not 
passe but that they muste medle they spored tbeyr horses. 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) R vb,They 
medled so one with an other . . that there was slaine . v. capt* 
taynes. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 242 But when the Nor- 
mans sawe them recule back, .some sayde they are afrayde 
to medle wyth vs, 1601 Shaks. TvoehN. in. iv. 275 There- 
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MEDDLIE - G-. 

& quiet. 161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 6 (1619) 108 What 
if ne will not speak the truth, because he will not be a 
meddler? 1730 Swift in Portland Papers'll. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 28 He is distinguished as an unfortunate meddler 
in poetry. 1832 Thackeray Esmond 1. xiii, And this is the 
good meddlers get of interfering. 1893 C. R. B. Barnett 
Surrey iv. in The unfortunate clerical meddler in politics. 

Meddler, obs. form of Medlar. 

Meddlesome (me-d’ls^m), a. [f. Meddle v. 
+ -soitE.j Given to meddling or interfering. 

1613 G. Sandys Tran. 258 A people.. talkative, meddle- 
some, dissentious. 1743 Blair Grave i. 179 Honour ! that 
meddlesome officious lu, Pursues thee ev'n to Death. 1861 
Pearson Early <y Mid. Ages Eng. 141 The story is a lair 
instance of the meddlesome legislation of those times. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 5. 505 The Queen, frivolous and 
meddlesome as she was, detested him [Strafford]. 1889 W. S. 
Playfair Midwifery (ed. 7) II. 111. ix. 4 The time-honoured 
maxim that ‘ meddlesome midwifery is bad ’. 

Hence Mo&dlesomely adz/., Me ddlesomeness. 

_ a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 209 Meddlesomeness 
is commonly blameable. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x. iv. 
(1872) III. 246 A Hofkriegsrath . . poking too meddlesomely 
into his affairs. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 325 A med- 
dlesomeness, and interference, and rising up of a part 
against the whole of the soul. 

Meddling (me*diig), vbl. sb. [f. Meddle v. 

+ -ING 1 .] 

+ 1. The action or process of mixing, blending or 
combining, admixture ; the state of being mixed or 
combined. Obs. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 896 His garnement was .. 
y-wrought with floures, By dyvers medling of coloures. 
a 1400 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. iv, For 
thenne shall the soule receyue the full feiynge of god 
in all myghtes of it, wythoule medelynge of ony other 
affeccyon. 1348-77 Vicary Anat. v. (1888) 50 The senewes 
..with the Lygamentes. .in their medling together .. are 
made a Corde or a 1 'endon. 

+ b. quasi-concr. The result of the action ; a 
joining, combination, mixture. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. ix. 16 Sothely no man sendith yrme a 
medlynge of rudee, or newe, clothe in to an olde clothe. 
14.. Poe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 605/45 Pula, medlyng of water 
and wyne. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) no Trewiy yn 
thys pele and ryngmg . . a variant medelyng of melody 
sownyd wyth alle. 

+ c. Fraudulent mixing (of goods). Obs. 

1493 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 23 § 1 It shuld be well and truly 
packed, that is to sey, the greate Salmon by it self without 
medeling of any Grilles . .with the same. 

t 2. Of persons: The action of mingling together 
in a fight or brawl ; also, an in stance of this. Obs. 

c 1450 Merlin xiii. 199 And than be-gan the meddelynge 
amonge hem full crewell and fell. 1481 Caxton Godejjroy 
xix. 49 Yf they wold goo in peas without medlynges and 
oultrages. a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. {1346) 
R v b, There was medlyng on bothe parties, the one to bear 
awaie, and the other to defend. 1616 T. Draxe BibL 
Sckolast , 128 It is no medling with short daggers, 
f 3. Sexual intercourse. Obs. 

1388 Wycuf Gen. xxx. 42 Whan ne the late medlyng [1382 
comyng togidere] and the laste conseyuyng weren. 14. . 
Lydg. Lift Our Lady xx. v. (MS. Rawl. poet. 140, fol. 31I, 
Eke serteyn briddes called vultures Wip oute medelinge 
[MS. Ashmol. 39 fol. 32 mellyng] conseyue by nature. 1450- 
1530 Myrr our Ladye 326 Que sine, whiche hathe begotte 
wythoute medlynge of man. 

4. The action of taking part ; dealing ; manage- 
ment. Now only in bad sense : The action of taking 
part officiously in the affairs of others; interference. 
Const, with. Also, an instance of this. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 167 And seyn pat porugh pi 
medlyng is y-blowe Yowre hot here loue, pere it was erst vn- 
knowe. 1426 Lydg. De Gnil, Pilgr. 3229 He ys nat wys,That 
in medlyng ys mor large Than the boundys of hys charge. 
1336 Act 28 Hen. VII ! in Bolton Slat. Irel. (1621) 179 
Every such person and persons before any actual or real! 
possession or medling with the profites,. .shall [etc,] a 1548 
Hall Chron,, Hen . VIII 150 He [the French king] 
thought., yet again once to haue a medelyng in Italy. 
1676 Wiseman Surg. iv. iv. 286 But I, being at that 
time much indisposed in my health, declined the meddling 
with it [a Tumour] 1793 Burke Th. Scarcity Wks. 1842 
II. 257 This most momentous of all meddling on the part 
of authority; the meddling with the subsistence of the 
people. 1877 Froude Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1. x. 112 [He] 
had been moved to volunteer .. by another instance of 
Becket’s dangerous meddling. 1884 Athenmnm 29 Mar. 
400/2 The limits of needless meddling with the text of 
Sophocles seemed to have been reached. 

Proverb. 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1545) 57 In Iitle 
mediinge lyeth greate ease. 1346 J. Heywood Prop. (1867) 
47 For of little medlyng cometh great teste. 

Meddling (me-dliq), ppl. a. [f. Meddle v. 
+ -ING -.J That meddles, in the senses of the verb. 
a 1529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 63 To wyse is no vertiie, to 
medlyng, to restless* 1330 Palsgr. 318/1 Medlynge, entre- 
metteux. cis86C’tess Pembroke Fs. cxxxi. i, Never., 
have I borne in things to hygh A medling mind. 1629 
Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 88_A medling man Is one that has 
nothing to do with his businesse, and yet no man busier 
then hee. 1634 Milto_n Comus 846 And ill luck signes 
That the shrewd medling Elfe deligbts_ to _ make. i7_98 
Wohdsw. Tables Turned 26 Our meddling intellect Mis- 
shapes the beauteous forms of things. 1830 Macaulay Ess., 
Southey (1850) 112 A meddling government, a government 
which tells them what to read, and say, and eat, and drink, 
and wear. 1839 Jephson Brittany v. 57 That meddling 
personage Mrs. Grundy. 

Hence Meddlingly adv. 

1735 Johnson, Pragmatically, meddlingly ; impertinently. 

Meddly, obs. form of Medley. 

Meddowe, obs. form of Meadow. 
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fore on, or strippe your sword starke naked : for meddle 
you must that’s certain. 

+ 7. rejl. To concern or busy oneself. Const. 
with, of, after. Obs. 

5 * 35 ° Will, Palerne 2492 Many man by bis intjt medled 
him pet-after. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B, xit. 16 And pow 
medlest pe with makynges. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 
10845 Medle the ryht nouht Tarest pylgrymes by vyolence, 
1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 54/2 Some haven Shippes of here 
owne, and some medle hem of freight of Shippes. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xx. viii. 809, I wyl not medle me tnerof. 
1S30 Palsgr. 634/1 You medyll you with maters that you 
HAve naught to do with, a 1333 Udall Royster D. x. iii. 
(Arb.) 20 Nourse medle you with your spyndle. 1362 W IN3F.T 
Wks. (1888) I. 50, I wes almaist astoneist. .that sa obscuir 
men durst presume to medle thame aganis all auctoritie, 

8 . intr. To concern or busy oneself, to deal 
with, f of\ to interpose, take part in. Now always 
expressive of disapprobation, to concern oneself or 
take part interferingly. 

1413 Hoccleve To Sir % Oldcastle 137 Lete holy chirche 
medle of thedoctryne Of Crystes lawes. c 1430 Freemasonry 
220 Yn suche a case but hyt do falle, Ther schal no mason 
medul_ withalle. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 18/6 Ony ware 
Of whiche I medle with, Or that I haue under bande, 1326 
Tindale i 7 kess iv. 11 We beseche you. .that ye studdy to 
be quyet and to medte with your owne busynes. 1328 
Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. 123 It should be well 
done your grace meddled not as judge in the matter. 1343 
in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. xv. 28S The Bochers. .haue 
..inhaunsed the prices of all kyndes of vytales that they 
medle withall & putt to sale. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
107 A perpetual chaun try wheroftheordinary hathe notbinge 
to medle nor to do. 1622 R Harris Seme. 8 Happie that 
State wherein the Cobler meddles with his last, the Trades- 
man with his shop. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II) 
154 He meddles in an infinite number of things with equal 
capacitie. 1694 Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 200 The 
slender-bill’d [birds], .seldome meddle with dry seeds un- 
lesse driven by hunger. 1774 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 
401 It would be better if government meddled no farther 
with trade than to protect it. 1790 Burke Fr Rev. Sel. 
Wks. II. 13 Wholly unacquainted with the world in which 
they are so fond of meddling. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
II. 462 It [the statute] does not meddle with wills. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvii. 161 Some evil persons., 
might be disposed to meddle with us if they saw our wagon. 
1853 J. H.Newman Hist, /S-t. (1876) II. hi. V.32S His enemies 
accused him. .of. .meddling in matters which did not belong 
to him. 1863 Ghote Plato I. ii. 95 Philosophers who meddled 
less with debate and more with facts, 
b. without const. 

1555 Eden Decades 9 They shuld meddle no further than 
their commission. 1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas' Ho. Media's 
22 There are Connexions, .in point of Traffick, which are 
only well known by those that meddle that way. 1711 
Swift prut, to Stella 28 Aug_, I was advising him to use 
his interest to prevent any misunderstanding between our 
ministers ; but he is too wise to meddle. 1859 Miss Cary 
Country Life (1876) 303 She_ had better attend her own 
affairs, and I will tell her so if she comes here meddling. 
i860 Emerson Cond. Life iii. (1861) 65 Do not legislate. 
Meddle, and you snap the sinews with your sumptuary laws. 

e. Phrases and proverbial sayings. Neither make 
nor meddle , etc. : see Make v. 71 . 

1562 Heywood Prov. 11. iii. G, Who medleth in all thyng, 
maie shooe the goslyng. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. in. ii. Nay, he will not meddle with his match, I war- 
rant you. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 200 It is ill medling be- 
tween the Bark and the Rind. Ibid. 246 Meddle with your 
Match. . . You dare not meddle with your Match. 

f d. trans. (with omission of preposition). To 
deal with ; interfere with. Obs. rare, 

1461 Paston Lett II 51 , 1 der say I shuld have had as 
speciall and as gode a maister of you, as any pour man..yf 
ye had never medulled the godes of my maister F, 1321 m 
10 th Rep. Hist MSS, Comm. App. v. 400 No town dweller 
shall meddell nor interrupte nor occupte no mans occupacion 
or sience..but only his own sienc. 1573 [see 5], 

Hence + Middled a., mixed. 
c 1375 ? Hylton Mixed Life (MS. Vernon) in Hampole's 
Wks. ted. Horstm.) I. 268 To (rise also longed fib medled 
lyf, fiat is bof»e actyf_& contemplatyf, 14.. Voc. in Wr.. 
Wulcker 625/14 Mixtilioque, medylde corne, 1373 T Cart- 
wright Repl. Answ. Whitgift 1. 131 A medled & mingled 
estate of the order of the gospell & the ceremonies of popery. 
<11641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <y Mon, (1642) 88 A medled 
company of all the Tribes of Israel. 1736 W. Thompson 
Epithatamium [An imitation of Spenser] xv. 1 And lo 1 
what medled passions in him move. 

Meddle, obs. form of Medley. 

Meddle -come. dial. One who comes med- 
dling or inteifering; a meddler. 

1837 Kingsley Two V. Ago xv, We’ra old-fashioned folks 
here, .and don’t like no new-fangled meddlecomes. 

Meddlement (me*d’lment). notice-wd. [f. 
Meddle v. + -ment.] Meddling, interference. 

1842-3 Thackeray Fitzboodle's Prof _Misc. Wks. IV. 10 
For once my sister in law was on my side, not liking the 
meddlement of the elder lady. 

f Meddleous, a. Obs, rare. In 5 medel(o)us. 
[f. Meddle 7 /. + - 0 US,] Meddlesome. 

c 1430 A, B. C. of Aristotle in Babees Bk. 12 [Be not] To 
medelus, ne to myrie, but as mesure wole it meeue. a 1470 
Tiptoft Tulle on Friendsh. (Caxton 1481) B vb, And [it is] 
to peyneful to be medelous in other mennes maters [orig, 
alienis nimis impltcari]. 

Meddler (me’dlsi). [f. Meddle v. + -er 1.] 
One who meddles, in the senses of the verb. 

1388 Wycuf Bible, Pref Ep. vi, I holde my pees of 
gramariens, and of medeleris of retorik. *522 Ci.f.rk in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. 1 . 314 John Matheo, secretary vnto 
the said Cardinall, and chief medillar in all affaires her’ 
aboute the Pope. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. iv. 5 They 
which erst were medlers with euerything, lerne to bee sober 
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MEDIAN, 


Meddyl(l, obs. forms of Meddle. 

Mede (mill), sb. [ad. L. Medus, a. Gr. MiJSoy.] 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Media; = Median 2 B. 
138a, 1568 etc. [see La.w si. 1 c, Persian si. 1], 163* Le 
Grvs tr. Velteius Patera. 13 Pharnaces the Mede. 

+ 2 . A precious stone described by ancient writers, 
said to be found in Media. 06 s. 

The description in the quot, is taken from Baxtholom. 
Angl. De Proprietatibus Rerum xvl lxvii. 

i6ox Chester Love's Martyr (1878), P, The Meade stone 
coloured like the grassie greene. Much gentle ease vnto the 
Goute hath donue, And helpeth those being troubled with 
the Spleene, Mingled with Womans milke hearing a Sonne. 

+ Mede, a. Obs. rare . [ad. L. medius ; see 
•Medium.] Middle, mean. 

1706 A. Bedford Temple Mns. vi. iij The Mede Voice is 
..a great advantage to the Greeks. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. 1 
No. 68. 1/2 It’s Mede Length contains.. 2280 Miles. 

Mede, obs. form of Maid, Mead, Meed. 
Medeen, variant of Medine. 

Medel, obs. farm of Meddle, Middle. 

Medele, var. Mell v. Obs. ; obs. f. Medley. 
Medeler, obs. form of Medlar. 

Medell, obs. f. Medal, Meddle, Middle. 
MedeI(o)us, variant forms of Meddleous. 
Medely, obs. form of Medley. 

Mederatele, variant of meadraiih, Mead 2 c. 
Mederinax, medernex : see Medrinacks, 
Medew, obs. form of Meadow. 
t Medewax, medwex. Obs. [f. med (?= 
Mead 1 or 2 ) + Wax j 5 .] Some kind of wax. 

' C1450 MR. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 172 note. For to make 
a gomed cloth Tak half a quartron of mede wax, half a 
quarteron of terpentyn [etc.]. Ibid. 174 Entret pur bocches, 
biles. .& huiusmodi, Tak of medwex 1 IT, of harowes grece 
..as muche [etc.]. 

Medewife, obs. form of Midwife. 

Medewort, -wurt, -wyrt, var. ff. Mead wort. 
M3dful(l, Medi, obs. ff . Meedful, Meed v. 
fi Media (mrdia). PI. (in sense 1) mediae 
(nu’dif). [L., fern, of medius middle, used ellip- 
tically.] 

1 . Phonetics. [Applied by Priscian 1. xxvi. (with 
.ellipsis of liltera) to b, g, d as intermediate in 
sound between the tenues ( /eves ) and the aspirates.] 
A voiced or ‘ soft ’ mute; = Medial sb. 2. 

1841 Latham Eng. Lang, 103 The Tenues of the Classics 
..are sharp, the. Medics Hat. 1848 E. Guest in Trans. Philol. 
Soa. III. 176, 1st, the media; i,g, d, ; 2ndly, the tenues/, 
h,t\ and 3rdly, the aspirates. 1890 Conway in Anter. 
Jrnl. Philol. XI. 304 The invention of G to denote the 
voiced media as distinguished front C. 

2 . Biol. [Shortfor h.tunica or membrana media.'] 
The middle tunic or membrane of an artery or 
vessel. 

.1876 tr. II. von gunmen's Cycl. Med. VI. 411 In many 
cases aneurism seems to be produced by a primary disease 
of the media. 1889 Leidy Auat. (ed. 2) 580 The media is 
composed of transversemuscle-fibres with some elastic fibres. 

Media (mrdia), pi. of Medium. 

Mediacy (rardiasi). [In sense 1 prob. ad. 
L. medidtio Mediation, on the analogy of sbs. in 
-acy (cf. OF. mediatie ) ; in sense 2 f. Mediate a, : 
see -acy.] 

■f 1 . Thefunction of a mediator; mediation, Obs. 
1400 Prymer in Maskell Mon. Rit. 11 . 34 Graunte us,, 
that thiir? hir deseruyngis and hir mediade we be worthi to 
come to the hil that is crist. 

2 , Logic and Philos. Mediateness. 

1853 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, fed. 2) 663 Were there in 
these syllogisms no occult conversion of an undeclared conse- 
quent, no mediacy from the antecedent, they could not [etc.]. 
1864 Bowen Logtcvin. 2501'he mediacy being concealed by 
the concealment of the mental inference which really pre- ! 
cedes. _ 1865 T. Grote Kxplar. Philos. 1. 119 How do pre- 
sentation and representation thus viewed, stand related to 
the notions of mediacy and immediacy of knowledge ? 

Mediad (mrdised), adv. [f. Medi-al +■ -ad 
(see Dextrad).] Towards the middle line or 
plane (of a body) ; mesiad. 

1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaurs Contp. Anat, § 260 Two pairs 
of.. gills, .an inner pair, which are placed mediad [etc.]. 

" Mediseval, KiedieValCmediif'val, mfdi,rval), 
a. and sb . [f. L. medius middle + semim age + -al.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to or characteristic of 
the Middle Ages. Of Art, Religion, etc. : Re- 
sembling or imitative of that of the Middle Ages. 

18 sejGeiitl. Mag, XCVII. it. 490 The sculptured repre- 
sentations of the latter part of the mediseval sera. *876 
Stubbs Party Planing. 6 Weapons drawn from the store- 
house of medieval English histoxy. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott 
Lect, Archil. I, i. 7 Mediaeval architecture.. being the last 
link of the mighty chain which had stretched unbroken 
through nearly 4000 years. 

b. Mediseval embroidery', a name given to a 
particular style of modern embroidery, worked 
with floss and purse silks and gold thread. Medi- 
seval guipure', an earlier name for M acramje. 

1882 in Caulfeild & S award Diet. Needlework. 

B. sb. One who lived in the Middle Ages. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Painters iv. xiii. | 27 III. 193 The 
elements of their minds by which., they are connected with 
the mcdirevals and modems. 1894 Parry Stud. Gt. Com- 
posers , Palestrina. 3 Though their music was so limited the 
mediaevals contrived to make some fine effects with it. 


Medievalism, medievalism (medi-, mr- 

d^rvaliz’m). [f. prec. + -ism.] The system of 
belief and practice characteristic of the Middle 
Ages; mediaeval thought, religion, art, etc.; the 
adoption of or devotion to mediaeval ideals or 
usages ; occas. an instance of this. 

1853 Ruskin Led. Archit. iv. (1834) 194 You have, then, 
the three periods : Classicalism, extending to the fall of the 
Roman empire ; Medievalism, extending from that fall to 
the close of the 15th century ; and Modernism. _ 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets ix. 301 Renan regards the * sentiment 
of the infinite’ as the chief legacy of mediaevalismto 
modern civilization. 1886 zgth Cent. May 665 It is a pity 
to have our language interlarded with Orientalisms ana 
Medievalisms. 5890 Stubbs Primary Charge, Oxford 55, 
I am sick of hearing about sacerdotalism and medievalism 
from men who scarcely know how to spell the words. 

Medievalist, medievalist (medi-, mf- 
rliif-valist). [1. Medieval + -1st. Cf. F. md- 
dUvistel\ # 

1. One who . studies or is skilled in mediaeval 
history or affairs; one who practises mediae \ alism 
in art, religion, etc. 

1874 Ruskin Val p'Aruo (1886) App. 137 These outlines 
will, .show my pupils what is the real v,rtue of mediaeval 
work ■ the power which we medievalists rejoice in it for. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. vL 232 He 
heartily despises the modern medievalists. 

*H 2. One who lived in the Middle Ages. 

1853 M. Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. 445 Such observations., 
would probably be made by any intelligent medievalist, 
could he return to these sublunary scenes. 

Medisevalize, medievalize (medi-, mf- 
dhrvalaiz), v. [f. MedIjEVAL + -IZE,] a. Irans. 
To make mediseval in character, b. intr. To 
favour mediseval ideas or usages. 

1834 J. L, Petit A rchit. Stud. France 173 He tries to 
medisevalize himself and his ideas. 1839 Kingsley Let. 23 
Jan.in Life (1877) II. 77 Some illustrators .. have tried to 
medievalizethem [Bunyan's characters]. 1874 J. Fekgusson 
in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 765 Views opposed to the Paganism 
of St. Paul’s or to the attempt to mediaevalize it. 

Hence Medise-valized jpl. a. \ Mediae 'valizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*88* Symonds Renaiss. Italy IV. iv. 247 The_ ‘ Mort 
d’ Arthur ‘..has become the plaything of medievalising folk 
in modern England. 1897 Edin. Rev. Jan. 76 The poet’s 
[re. Win. JVIorrisi mediaevalised mind and turn of thought. . 
are more in accoidance with the mediaeval character of the 
subject, igoo J. L. Davies in W. E. Bowen Crisis Eng. 
Ch. Introd. 7 The medkevalising movement in the Church 
of England. Ibid. 12 If his whole, soul is in the mediaeval- 
ising of the Church of England. 

Medievally, medievally (medi-, mfdi,?-- 
vali), adv. [f. Medieval + -ly -.] In a mediaeval 
manner; in mediaeval times; in accordance with 
medievalism, 

_ 1883 Century Mag. XXIII, 654 , 1 did not feel mediaevally 
inclined that night. 1883 Sala in lllustr. Land . . News ix 
Aug. 131/1 The.. Miracle Plays for which Coventry was 
medievally so renowned. 

Medial (mf-diai), a. and sb. [ad. late L. medi- 
alts, f. medius middle : see Medium. Cf. F. medial .] 
A. adj. 

1. Occupying a middle or intermediate position ; 
middle; (of a letter, etc.) occurring in the middle 
of a word. Medial to : situated in the middle of; 
intermediate between. 

1721 Bailey, Medial, belonging to the middle. 1741 
Boyse Patience 235 Beneath the scorching of the medial 
line [i. e. the equator], 1807 F. Wrangham Semi. TransL 
Script, 14 This province may be regarded as medial to 
Persia, Tartary, Tibet. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. xii. 
309 'rhe characters assume a different shape according to 
their situation, whether initial, medial, final, or single. 1829 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 28 The understanding is 
iri all respects a media! and mediate faculty, and has there- 
fore two extremities, or poles, the sensual.. and the intel- 
lectual. 1881 Tyndall Planting, Matters AirxiS In regard 
to the supply of oxygen, there is a medial zone, favourable 
totheplayof vitality, beyond which, on bothsides, life cannot 
exist. 1902 EncycL Brit. XXV. 360/2 A great ex tension of 
Medjal plains, stretching in moderate altitude from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 

b. spec. in. Anat., Z 00 L , etc. (Cf. Median a. 1 ) 

1803 Barclay New Auat. NamencL 7 What I should 
call the proximal, medial, and distal phalanges. _ 1846 
Dana Zooph. {1848) 284 A continuous medial line of 
large polyps, with ^others smaller, scattered on each side. 
1880 Gunther Fishes 313 Medial and paired fins. 1899 
Allbutt'sSyst. Med. VII. 390 One set of these vessels, the 
medial, enters the medulla 'in the middle line. 

2. Pertaining to a mathematical mean or average, 
f Medial line : a line which is a mean proportional 
between two other lines {obs.). 

1370 Bir.LrNGsc.EY Euclid x. xxiii, A right line commen- 
surable to a mediall line, is also a mediall line. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1 , Alligation Medial, teaches how to 
find a Mean in the Price, Quant ity, or Quality between the 
Extreams. xSxr Pinkerton Petral, I. 34s According to a 
medial sum of many analyses. , 

3. Of average or ordinary dimensions ; occas. of 
ordinary attainments. 

1778 [W. Marshall) Minnies Agric. 18 Aug, an. 1775, 
The distance was medial — not half a mile. 1804 C. B. 
Brown tr. Volneys View Soil U. S. 113 The general or 
medial temperature of a country. *830 Lyell Print. Geol. I. 
183 The united. waters have only., a medial width of about 
three quarters of a mile. 1894 Harper’s Mag. Jan. 273/a 
Exceptional qualifications., are lacking to the medial man. 


4 . Mus. Medial accent (see quot. 1879). Me- 
dial cadence, in the ecclesiastical inodes, a cadence 
closing with the mediant of a mode (Grove Did. 
Mus. 1880) ; in modern music, a cadence in which 
the leading chord is inverted. Madial conso- 
nances (s6fe quot. 1 885). 

1809 C allcott Mus. Gram. (ed. 2) 221 When the leading 
Harmony of any Cadence is not radical, but inverted, the 
Cadence is, in this Work, termed Medial, and is used to 
express an incomplete Close. 1879 H elmore Plain Song 
103 The Medial Accent is the fall of a minor third from the 
dominant or reciting note. 1885 A. J, Ellis tr. Helmholtz' 
Sensations 0/ Tone 194 The major Sixth and the major 
Third, which may he called medial consonances. 

■f 5 . Phonetics. (See B. 2.) Obs. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 379/2 The middle (or medial) letters, 
g, d,b. 

B. sb. 

1 . A medial letter ; a form of a letter used in the 
middle of a word. 

1776 J. Richardson Arab. Gram. 17 The initial of the 
first, a medial of the second, and the final of the third 
[letter] are generally taken. i 8 i 7 Coi.EBH 0 OKEA/gvs , im, etc. 
Dissert, p, xii, Biophantus employs the inverted medial of 
«A Keojjts, defect or want.. to indicate a negative quantity. 
He prefixes that mark $ to the quantity in question. 

*)'2. Phonetics. A voiced mute; = Media i. Obs. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 380/2 The three medlals, 8, y, 8. Z848 
E. Guest in Trans. Philol. Sac. III. 174 Three medials, 
as they are called, b,g, d. 1880 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue 
(ed. 3) s If the Classical word begins with an aspirate, the 
English word begins with a medial. 

Medially (mPdiali), adv. [£ Medial a. + 
-LY 2 .] In a medial or central position. 

1861 Macm. Mag. IV. 472/2 A tract.. lying medially 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi. 1883 Aihensum 
29 Dec. 870/2 The peculiarity being the manner in which the 
solid part of the web was medially swung. 

II Mediaxnne. Obs. rare. [ad. late 'L.mediamna , 
f. medius middle + ow«Ariver.] An island in the 
middle of a river. 

a 1532 Leland I tin. II. 31 Diverse Armelettes breaking 
out of the 2 streames and making Mediamnes. Ibid. 41. 

Median (mPaian), tf. 1 and sbA Also 6 -arte, 
[ad. L. median us (cf. Mean a A), f. medius middle : 
see -an. Cf. F. median , Sp., Pg., It. medianoj 

A. adj. 

1 . Occupying a middle or intermediate position ; 
middle ; + neutral. 

1643 Sacred Decretal n Not knowing which way the Dice 
would fall, we kept ourselves in a direct Median Posture, 
that wee might be sure notwithstanding, which way soever 
it went. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Median, the middle, half, 
mean ; not deserving praise or dispraise. 1771 A ntiq. 
Sarisb. 13 The Gales and the median rampart. 4877 J. Sully 
Pessimism 244 In the lower and median latitudes of our 
emotional life. 

2 . Special scientific uses. 

a. Anal., as median artery, nerve , vein, now 
chiefly applied to certain structures in the arm ; 
formerly in various other applications. 

Median line: any line in the median plane. Median 
plane : the plane which divides any body into two equal 
and symmetrical parts ; the mesial plane or meson. 

139s Nashe Strange News K 2 b. This I will proudly 
boast .. that the vaine which I haue (be it a median vaine, 
or a madde man) is of my owne begetting, _ 1397 A. M. tr, 
Guilleutean's Fr, Chirurg. 30 The fourth is the mediane, 
or kidneyevayne, situated belowe the fqote. 1629. Bp. 
Hai.l Serin, to Lds. o/Parlt. 18 Feb., God and his divine 
phisiciau doe still let bloud in the median vein of the heart. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 85 The last-mentioned suture, 
designated by the name of the Median or Frontal,., .is gene- 
rally indistinct 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 217/2 The 
median nerve. 1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 25 The anterior 
median fissure of the medulla spinalis. 

b. Zool. , as median crest, Jin, line (see a), etc. 

1833-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 706/1 The median parts of 

the lobes of the mantle [in Conchifera ] are extremely thin. 
1840 Cuvier's Anita. Kingd. 197 The Great Tit. .with a 
black median list down the belly v 1861 HuLMEtr. Moqnin - 
Tandon 11. in. ii. 112 The median line of the abdomen. 
1894 R. B. Sh arpe Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. 1 . 35 The lesser 
and median wing-coverts white- 

C. Bot. 

[1852 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terttts 105 Mediamts , when 
some part originates or is connected with the middle of son. e 
other.] 1884 Bower & Scott De limy's Phaner. 160 The 
median plane of the lens-shaped double cavity. 1000 Jack- 
son Glass. Bot. Terms , Median Line, the central line of a 
bilateral organ, as the midrib of a symmetric leaf. Ibid., 
Median Wall, in Archegonintes, the wall in a plane at right 
angles to the basal wall divicing the proembryo into lateral 
halves. 

d. Surg. Of an incision: Made through the 
middle of a tumour- Median lithotomy : that 
method in which the incision is made thruugh the 
median line of the perinaeum (opposed to lateral). 

1834 Allarton Lithotomy j Sbnplif. 42 The spot selected 
for the incision in the median operation. 1863 — (title) A. 
Treatise on Modern Median Lithotomy. 1891 Lancet 18 
Apr. 907/1 He makes a median incision over the tumour. 

e. Geography , etc. 

Median line, the line along the middle of the calm belt 
between thenorthandSouth trade winds. Medfatizoue, azone 
along the sea-bottom between 50 and 100 fathoms in depth. 
_ a 1834 E. Forbes Nat. Hist. Rvrop. Seas (1839) 100 The 
inhabitants of the median or coralline zone around the 
British shores. 1873 Croll Climate <5- Timex iv. 229 During 
a glacial period in the northern hemisphere the median line 
between the trades would be shifted . . south of the equator. 



MEDIAST. 

8. Statistics, a . Used to designate that quantity ' 
which is so related to the quantities occurring in a 
given set of instances that exactly as many of them 
exceed it as fall short of it. 

Thus, 6 is the median number of the set i, i, 2, 6, 20, 20, 27. 
1894 Times 19 Dec. 11/2 If graphically arranged, they 
would present a ‘ curve of error the ‘ median ordinate ’ of 
which {to use a phrase familiar to the new school of statisti- 
cians) would yield a sentence far more satisfactory and just 
than many that are every week awarded. 1900 Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript Mar., The average age of the population 
of the United Slates, .is twenty-five years; the median age 
is twenty-one years. The latter means the point at which 
there are as many people above as below, 
b. (See quot.) 

190X tf.S. 12 th. Census Ref>. I. p. xxxvi, The median point 
is the point of intersection of the line dividing the popula- 
tion equally north and south with the line dividing it 
equally east and west. 

B. st>. 

1 . Jit at. The median vein, nerve, etc. 

1541 R. Copland Guyd/m's Quest. Chirurg. M iij, Howe 
many and what veynes are to be let blode m the body?., 
there be .xij amyd the arnies that is to wyte two medyans, 
two cephalykes [etc.]. 1564-78 Kulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. 

(1888) 41 Power vnces [of blood must be letten] . .sometyme 
in the Median, sometyme in the Basilica. _ 1660 Culpepper 
Two Treat. (1672) 10 In Summer open still the Liver-vein, 

In Spring that of the Heart called Median. 1899 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Med. VIII. 9 The simultaneous examination of the 
medians can only be made by crossing the hands, 
f 2 . Something which is in an intermediate con- 
dition. Ohs. 

1635 Person Varieties r. v. 16 Fumes are medians betwixt 
fire and earth, in respect that they are easily transmuted or 
changed in the one or the other. 

3 . Math. Each of the three lines drawn bisecting 
the angles of a triangle and meeting in a point 
within it. 

1888 [see Cosymmedian]. 1888 Hall & Stevens Text-bk. 
Euclid (18941 105 The medians of a triangle are concurrent. 

4 . Statistics. A median quantity (see A. 3). 

1902 F. Y. Edgeworth in Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 287/1 

The median (that point which has as many of the given ob- 
servations above as below it). 

Median (mfdian), a. 2 and sb.~ [f. Media + -an, 
or Med is sl>. 4- -ian.] A. adj. Of or belonging to 
the ancient kingdom of Media, or the Medes. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xn. tit. 359 The Citron tree, called., 
by some, the Median Apple-tree. 1685 Bp. Ken in W. Haw- 
kins Life, etc. (1713) 88 Either the Babylonian, or the Me- 
dian, or the Persian Idolatries. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 54/2 
Pharaortes.. greatly extended the Median empire, 
b. allusively. Unchanging. (Of. Dan. vi. 8.) 
x88a H. S. Holland Life 4 Logic (1885) 2 A Median 
kingdom. .whose laws, .never know .change. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Media ; a Mede. 
x6ox Holland Pliny vi. xv. 122 Two citties of the Par- 
thians, built sometimes as forts opposite against the Me- 
dians. 1901 Expositor Nov. 344 Gobryas, the general of 
Cyrus, a Median, appeared before Sippara. 

Me diaili mic, a. Spiritualism, [f. MEDi-tra 
+ L. anirna soul + -ic.j Pertaining to medium- 
ship. So KCa-diani-mity, mediumship. 

1876 Anna Blackwell Kardec’s Mediums Bk. 388-9. 

Medianly (mPdianli), adv. [f. Median a.i 
+ -ly 2 ] In a median direction or position. 

1872 Mivart /item. Auat. iii. (1873) 76 A large aperture 
medianly divided by a vertical partition. 1875 — in Encycl. 
Brit. II. 151/r The laryngeal sac [of the Semnopitkecinte] 
opens medianly into the front of the larynx. 

Mediant (mrdiant), sb. Mies. [ad. It. medi- 
ante, repr. late L. mediantem, pr. pple. of medidre 
to be in the middle, f. medi-us middle ; see Medium. 
Cf. F. midiant ] a. In ecclesiastical music : One 
of the 'regular modulations ’ of a mode; in the 
authentic modes, it lies about midway between the 
final and the dominant ; in the plagal modes, it 
varies in position, b. In modern music, the third 
of any scale, lying midway between the tonic and 
the dominant. 

[1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Mode, The fundamental 
[note] is also called the final-, the fifth the dominants ; and 
the third, as being between the other two, the mediants .] 
*753 — Cycl. Supp. s. v. A/ediante, The Mediant of a mode 
is that note which is a third higher than the final ; or that 
which divides the fifth of every authentic mode into two 
thirds. 1818 Busby Gram. Mus. 314 The Triad may have 
its mediant either two whole tones, or a tone and a semi- 
tone, above its Root. 

altril). 1880 Stainer Composition § 18 The seventh degree 
of the scale can be part either of the dominant or mediant 
chords. 1885 A. J. Ellis tr. Helmholtz ’ Sensations of 
Tone 462^ Modulation into the Mediant Duodene. 
Me-diant, a. rare ~ l . [ad. late L. medianl-em, 
pr. pple. of medidre : see prec ] Intervening. 

1853 Miss Sheppard Ch. Anchester III. 150, I. .set off on 
foot along the sun-glittering road . .till through the mediant 
chaos of brick-fields. .1 entered the dense halo surrounding 
London. 

Mediastinal (miclisestoi’nal), a. Anat. [f. 
Mediastin-um: + -Ah.] Of or pertaining to a 
mediastinum, or partition, esp. that of the thorax. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 376 Neura Mediastiua 
(Mediastinal Nervure). 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 189 
The mediastinal surface of the sternum. 1835-6 Todds 
Cycl. Anat. I. 193/2 The posterior mediastinal arteries are 
numerous and small. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 64 
Mediastinal diseases. 
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+ Mediastine 1 . Ohs. Also 7 -in. [Anglicized 1 
form of Mediastinum. Cf. ¥ . mediastin ^ = Me- 
diastinum:. 

*631 Widdowes Nat. Philos. 6a The lesse principal! parts ; 
of breathing, are the midriffe, and the mediastin. 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais 1.. xxvii, He did transpierce him, by 
running him in at the breast, through the mediastine and 
theheart. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules ofi Diet in Aliments, etc. 
339 There is none of the Membranes, .but may be the Seat 
of this Disease, the Mediastine as well as the Pleura. 

+ Mediastine A Obs, rare ~ l . Also -in. [ad. L. 
mediastin-us. ] ‘ A drudge, or kitchin slave ’ (Phil- 

lips 1 658) ; also quas i-adj. 

1716 M. Davies At hen. Brit. II. 139 A certain mediastin 
Genius, porcupin’d all over with all the three. 

|| Mediastinitis (mfdiastinsi-tis). Path. : 
[mod.L., f. Mediastin-um +.-itis,] Inflammation 
of the areolar t.ssue around the organs of the 
mediastinum. 

X858 Copland Diet. Pract. Med II. 825 The Causes of 
mediastinitis are chiefly external injuries. X898 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 783 These exo-pericardial adhesions, .may I 
possibly result from a mediastinitis. 

|| Mediastine- (mfdiaestarno). Used as the 
combining form of Mediastinum. Mediastino- 
callous a., descriptive epithet of 1 the form in 
which the pericardium becomes thickened’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1890). Mediastino-pericardialm., per- j 
taining to the mediastinum and the pericardium, j 
Bffediastino-pericarditis, inflammation affecting j 
both these structures. 

1876 tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. VI. 649 Indurated 
mediastino-pericarditis, _ 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. HI. 45 
Cases of mediastino-pericardial fibrosis. 

II Mediastinum, (mxdisestarncm). Anat. PL -a. 
[mod.L., neut. of med.L. mediastinus, medial, in- 
termediate, f. medius middle, after the classical L. 
mediastinus (also mediastrlnus) sb., inferior ser- 
vant, drudge.] A membranous middle septum or 
partition between two cavities of the body; esp. 
that formed by the two inner walls of the pleura, 
separating the right and left lungs. 

Anterior mediastinum : the part of the mediastinum ex- 
tending from the pericardium to the sternum. Middle m. : 

‘ the enlarged central portion of the whole space between the 
pleura; ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Posterior in. : the portion of the 
mediastinum between the pericardium and the lower dorsal 
vertebrae. Superior m. : the space between the manubrium 
of the sternum and the upper dorsal vertebrae. 

In medical Latin the name is used, with qualifications, to 
denote certain other structures to which its etymological 
meaning is appropriate ; as mediastinum auris, the mem- 
brane of the drum of the ear ; m. cerebri, in. cercbetti, syno- 
nyms of 'falx cerebri and ccrebelli (see Falx); m. testis, Sir 
Astley Cooper’s name for the septum of the testicle ( Corpus 
Highmori). 

1541 R. Copland Gnydoiis Quest. Chirurg. H j. With the 
mediastinum wherwith it [the hert] is steyed and strengthed. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 360 The Pericardium toucheth 
not the Lunges but by the interposition of the Mediastinum. 
X797 M. Baillxe Morb. Anat. (1807) p. xxv, The Posterior 
Mediastinum. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I..49 Pericar- 
ditis or suppurative inflammation of the mediastinum. 

Mediate (mrdiet.), a. Also 6 Sc. mediat. [ad. 
late L. mediat-us, pa. pple. of medidre : see Me- 
diate v. Cf. F. midi at 1 \ 

1 . Intermediate ; intervening or interposed in 
position, rank, quality, time, or order of succes- 
sion. Now rare, 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls? IT. 179 The membres inferialle 
supporte and do seruyee, the meane other membres mediate 
[of the body], receyve, and refunds. _ 1547 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 78 The medial air that is to succeid to the 
persoun that happynnis to dectis. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
vnt. iii. Ded., I may wish you and yours less mediate trouble 
then he had in the course of his Life. a x66x — Worthies , 
Suffolk (1662) it. 59 After many mediate preferments, .at 
last he became Arch-bishop of Canterbury. 1707 Prior 
Charity 49 But soon the mediate clouds shall he dispell’d. 
1829 [see Medial a. 1]. 1840 Cuviers Auim. Kingd. 169 

The Marsh-eagles hold a sort of mediate station between 
the Ernes, the Ospreys, and the Buzzards. 1857-8 Sears 
A than. m. ii. 262 There are three conditions after death, 
heaven and hell, and a state mediate between them, 
t b. Of a person : Intermediary. Obs. 

1571-2 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 121 Na matter of per- 
soun. .sail payorprocuretobepayitofthairawin substance 
or be mediat personis. 1582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 290 
Quhen he sawe sick apparand disgrace, he traueliit be some 
mediat persouns to mak satisfactioun. 1604 Edmonds Ob- 
se>i>. Cxsar’s Comm. 63 These [the Tribunes and Centu- 
rions] were mediate officers betweene the Generali and 
them [the soldiers]. 1655 in Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. XXX. 
(1896) 18 The saids goods ar to be put in a mediate man’s 
hands, who sail be answerable for them. 1660 R. Coke 
Poiuer <]• Subj. 193 It will not follow that the Bishop is the 
Kings mediate officer in all things and cases which, relate 
to his Episcopal function and jurisdiction. 

C. Serving as a means to an end. *j* Also, con- 
ducive, serviceable. Obs. 

1502 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione n. xii. 195 He exorted 
his disciples . .to take tbecrosse as the moost medyate meane 
to folowe hym. 1741 Warbukton Div. Legal. II. 63 4 The 
. .supposition of a mediate and an ultimate religion. 1845 
Thorpe Lappenberg's Hist. Eng. In trod. 53 A temple of 
Diana was mediate to the faith of so many people. 

d. nonce-use. That is in the middle of his 
course. In quot. absol. 

1839 Bailey fiestus xxviii. (1852) 474 Death divine alone 
can perfect both, The mediate and initiate. 


MEDIATE. 

2 . Acting or related through an intermediate 
person or thing;' opposed to immediate. 

a. Feudal Law. Said of a superior aud of a 
tenant or vassal, when the latter holds of the 
former not directly but through a mesne lord. 
Also applied to the relation between the two 
parties, as in mediate holding . , sovereignly, tenure. 

1454 Rolls ofParlt. V. 272/a To paye. .their rentes and 
dewtees_ to their Lordis mediates and immediates. 1529 
More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 333/2 Y s kingor any other Lorde 
mediate or immediate, that [etc.]. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 

<V Coinmw. 84 As touching his mediat soueraigntie. 1614 
Selden Titles H on. 229 To be free from either a mediator 
immediat Tenure of him. x8x8 H allam Mid. Ages (1841) I. 
v. 452. Those which had depended upon mediate lords be- 
came immediately connected with the empire. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (18741 1. 186 The holding might also be 
mediate, that is, in the way of subinfeudation. 
fig. 1839 Poe Island of Pay Wks. 1864 L 361 [A planet] 
whose mediate sovereign is the sun. 

b. gen. Of a peison or thing in relation to an- 
other : Connected with the correlate not directly 
but through some other person or thing. 

Now rare ; many expressions formerly common (e. g. me- 
diate cause) are now avoided as ambiguous, the adj. being 
liable to be taken in the directly opposite sense x. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §- 400 The Immediate Cause of Death, 
is the Resolution or Extinguishment of the Spirits; And... 
the Destruction or Corruption of the Organs is but the Me- 
diate Cause. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. ii. § 69 Stephen 
Langton, his [sc. Becket’s] mediate successor, removed his 
body [etc.]. 1718 IVodrow Carr. (1843) II. 370 Our sponsors 
are what I cannot away with, when parents, mediate or im- 
mediate, can be had. 2752 Hume Ess. 6- Trea‘. (1777) II. 109 
Nor is it possible to explain distinctly how the Deity can be 
the mediate cause of all the actions of meu. 

e. Of an action, relation, or effect ; Involving or 
dependent on some intermediate agency or action. 

Mediate inference (Logic) : an inference arrived at through 
a middle term. Mediate knowledge (Philos.) : knowledge 
which is not the direct result of intuition, but is obtained by 
means of inference or testimony. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 36 Either by Mediate appa- 
rance, and reuelation of some vision ; or by Imediate. .illu- 
mination from God, 1641 H. Ainsworth Orth. Pound. 
Relig. 18 Mediate creation is the making of things of some 
former matter. 1642 Wotton Life <$■ D. Buckingham 13 
The most, .pressing care of a new and Vigorous King was 
his marriage, for mediate establishment of the Royall lyne. 
1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. hi. 231 This mediate wit- 
nesse of the spirit.. is not to be harkened unto, untill the 
immediate witnesse hath spoken. 1704 Norris Ideal World 
u. iii. 145 Perception is either immediate or mediate. 

. . Mediate, as when we perceive how they [Ideas] are re- 
lated to each by comparing them both to a third. 1790 
Paley Horse Paul, i. 3 Although . . the agreement in these 
writings be mediate and secondary. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit, xii. I. 264 All truth is either mediate, . . derived from 
some other truth . . or immediate and original. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Mctapk. (1859) 1. 218 What is called mediate 
knowledge. X84Z Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § 83 (i860) 146 
This is mediate inference. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. v. 224 The principle of mediate election is not com- 
monly practised in thiscountry. 1888 BryceaI iner. Coinmw. 
11. xl. 83 They are all copies, some immediate, some mediate, 
of ancient English institutions. 

d. Law. Of evidence: Directed to the establish- 
ment of some intermediate fact which is to serve as 
a ground of argument for the fact to be proved. 

1848 Wharton Law Lex., Mediate testimony , secondary 
evidence. 

e. Med. Mediate auscultation : auscnltation per- 
formed with the interposition of some object (as a 
stethoscope) between the body and the ear. Me* 
diate percussion (see quot. 184.8). 

R. T. H. Laennec’s De T Auscultation Mldiate appeared 
in 18x9, and P. A. Piorry's De la Percussion Mldiate in 1828. 

x8zx J . Forbes tr. Laennec's Dis. Chest, etc. (1834) 27 The 
signs afforded by mediate auscultation in the diseases of the 
lungs. 1843 Sir T. Watson Brine. 4 Pract. Physic xlvii. IL 
xo More recently mediate percussion has been introduced., 
by M. Piorry. in mediate percussion, some splid_ substance 
is placed upon the spot, the resonance of which is about to 
be explored, and the blow is made upon that substance, 
which is called a pleximeter. 1870 S. Gee A us cult. 4 Per- 
cuss. 1. iv. 62 Aueubrugger’s glove was obviouslyan approach 
to that mediate percussion which was first systematically 
practised by Piorry. 

f 3 . ? Conciliated, propitious. Obs. rare~ x . 

14. . Why I can't be a Nun 98 in E. E.P. (1862) 140 Lord 
to my iriornyng be mediate. 

Mediate (mPdirit v. [f. late L. mediat -, ppL 
stem of medidre (used in various senses derived 
independently from the etymology : to divide in 
the middle, halve ; to transact as an intermediaiy; 
to occupy a middle position ; etc.), f. medi-us 
middle ; see Medium. Cf. obs. F. medier. , 

In English the verb is of late emergence, and may have 
originated by back-formation from mediation and mediatory 

+ 1. irons. To divide into two equal parts. Obs. 

1542 Recokde Gr, Aries H vjb, If you wold mediat or 
diuid into 2, this sum. x6xo W. Foi.kingham A rt of Survey 
rt. vi, 57 The Diameter that mediates the Arch of each 
Sector is the Meridian. 

2 . intr. To occupy an intermediate or middle 
place or position ; to be between ; usually, to form 
a connecting link or a transitional stage between 
one thing and another. 

1642 R. Carpenter Experience v. xix. 322 There medi- 
ates no reall tie betwixt you and me, but the worne and old 
tie of old Acquaintance. 1644 DigBy Nat. Bodies iii. § 7- 21 
By tkeire being crowded together, they exclude all other 
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bodies that before did mediate betweene the litle parts of 
theire maine body. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 72 
Betweene the temptation of the Divell and sin there ever 
mediates, or goes betweene, cogitation, or thought, in which 
the temptation properly and formally, lyes. 1830 Mrs. 
Browning Poems II. 388 No twilight in the gateway To 
mediate 'twixt the two. 1862 Stanley yew. Ch. (1877) !• 
jtviii. 343 To mediate between the old and the new. .is the 
mission of institutions like ours. 1873 E. Tuckerman Gen. 
Lichemtm 11 Evernia vulpina must be admitted to mediate, 
..in an important detail of thalline structure, between the 
other northern species and Usnea. 

f b. To take a moderate position ; to avoid 
extremes. Obs. rare. 

1612 Webster White Devil 1. i, The law doth somtimes 
mediate, thinkes it good Not euer to steepe violent sinnes 
in blood. 

3 . To act as a mediator or intermediary ; to in- 
tercede, or intervene for the purpose of reconciling. 

2616 Bullokar Eng, Expos,, Mediate , to deale betweene 
two, to make meanes of agreement, as an indifferent party 
to both. 1618 Earl of Suffolk in Fortescue Papers 
(Camden) 75, I must fly to you as to my pryncipall advo- 
cate to medyate to his Majestie for my coming to hys pre- 
sence. c 1620 Camden in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 124 Yff 
you will mediate with my L. Burghley for the Loane of 
Chrisostomes Greeke Copie. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. 
ii. (1636) 58 Interpreters to mediate between the people and 
the Governour. 1712 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 24 Dec,, I have 
been . . mediating between the Hamilton family and Lord 
Abercorn, to have them compound with him, 1837 Macaulay 
Ess., Bacon (iZgg) 363 Bacon attempted to mediate between 
his friend [the Earl of Essex] and the Queen. 1861 M. Pat- 
•nsoN Ess. (18891 1 . 43 In vain Cabinets endeavoured to me- 
diate. 1892 M. Dods Gosp. John II. xiv, 209 He [the Holy 
Spirit] was to mediate and maintain communication between 
tne absent Lord and themselves. 

4 . Irans. 4 To effect by mediation ’ (J.) ; to bring 
about (a peace, treaty, etc.) by acting as mediator; 
to procure by intercession. 

<71592 Marlowe Jew of Malta v. iv, Let me go to Turkey, 
In person there to mediate your peace. 1600 E. Blount 
tr. Conestaggio 139 To mediate with the King a suspension 
of armes. 1617 MorySOn I tin. it. 79 Beseeching him to use 
his power, in mediating licence unto him, that he might 
come over for a short time to.kisse the Queenes hand. 1718 
Freethinker No. 15 The Friends, on both sides, thought, 
they might mediate a Peace with as much Easeas a Truce. 
1754 Hume Mist. Eng. I. vi. 142 Anselm.. mediated an ac- 
commodation between them. 1838 Prescott Fen/, 4 Is. 11. 
xiii, It is singular that the last act of his political life should 
have been to mediate a peace between the dominions of 
two monarchs who had united to strip him of his own. 
t b. To intercede on behalf of. Obs. 

1621 Fletcher Pilgrim 1. ii, In your prayers.. mediate 
my poor fortunes. 

c. To settle (a dispute) by mediation. + Also, 
?to mitigate (an evil) by mediation. Obs. 

1568 T. North tr. Gtteuara's Diall Pr . iv. 99 The 
miseries wee suffer, .haue for the most part proceeded from 
our parents, and afterwards by our fiends haue been medi- 
ated and. redressed. 2623-4 Middleton &. Rowley Sp. 
Gipsy n. ii, No friends Could mediate their discords. 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxii. 222 His companions indulged 
in a family conflict • . which was only mediated, after much 
effort. 

5 . To be the intermediary or medium concerned 
in bringing about (a result) or conveying (a gift, 
etc.'); passive , to be communicated or imparted 
mediately. 

1630 Lord Banians Introd., Who, to give this undertaking 
[the bookl the better promotion, interested himselfe in tiie 
worke, by mediating my acquaintance with the Bramanes. 
2644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxv. § 1. 227 An immediate working 
of God .. without conuenient and ordinary instruments to 
mediate and effect this configuration, 2846 G. S. Faber 
Lett. Tvactar. Secess. 224 Moses . . mediated an inferior 
covenant betweenGod and the Israelites. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. vm. vi. 67 Ten years after the first mani- 
festation he believed himself the recipient of a second, not, 
like the former, mediated byanythingexternal. 1861 Goschen 
For. Each. 18 A country which, like England, mediates the 
transactions of many others. 2903 J. Conn Fulness of Time, 
etc. vi. 77 Everything we know of Him who is the Light of 
the World has been mediated to us through men. 

Mediated (mpdirited), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed l,] Interposed, intervening. 

2832 Austin Jurispr. (1879b II. 926 The right or duty is 
not created or divested by a law without the intervention 
of a fact distinct from the law itself but is really created or 
divested by a law through a mediated or intervening fact. 

Mediately (mTdiMi), adv. [f. Mediated. + 
-LY 2 .] In a mediate -way : opposed to immediately. 
1 . By the intervention of an intermediary or 
medium ; (in feudal law) through a mesne lord ; 
through a medium or mediator, or by a means ; by 
indirect agency, or by mediation, in indirect con- 
nexion; indirectly. 

2526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 125 Whether it be im- 
mediatly of y” holy goost, or els medially, as by y* mytris- 
tracyon of some good aungell. 1330 Latimer Last Serm. 
lef. Edw. VI (1584) 207 She [re. the woman] is not imme- 
diately under God, but mediately. 2396 Bacon Max. 4 Use 
Com. Law 11. (1635) 30 All lands are holden of the crowne 
either mediately or immediately. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. iv. 439 For if they signifie things 
mediately they are n j more letters nor writings, but ciphers 
and pictures. <22662 Fuller Worthies, Wore. (1662) n. 
174, I confess he might be mediatly of Welch extraction, 
but born in this County, a 2703 Burkitt On N. T. Matt, 
v. 8 They shall see him spiritually and mediately in this 
life : gloriously and immediately in the life to come. 2823 
J . Marshall Const. Opin . (1839) 276 Persons who claimed 
immediately from the crown, or mediately, through its 


grantees or deputies. *833 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. 
App. (1859) II. 520 Something different from the realities 
externally existing, through which, however, they are me- 
diately represented. 2874 Sully Sensation 4 Intuition 45 
We compare the sensations mediately, by means of the 
average strength of either class. 1889 Pater G. de Latour 
(1896) 50 He derived his impressions of things not directly 
from them, but mediately from other people’s impressions 
about them. 

2 , With a person or thing intervening in time, 
space, order, or succession. 

2620 T. Granger Dirt. Log: he 223* Here the particle (not) 
is mediately prefixed before (perisheth). 1794 Morsi; Amer. 
Geog. 139 Running waters, when turbid, will deposit, first, 
the coarsest and heaviest particles, mediately, those of the 
several intermediate degrees of fineness, and ultimately . . the 
most light. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 370 An estate 
is limited, either mediately or immediately, to his heirs in 
fee, or in tail. 2890 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 326/2 A day spent. . 
mediately in pursuit of sport, it may be immediately in 
mountain-climbing. 

Mediateness (mrdi/tnes). [f. Mediate a. 
+ -NES8.J The quality of being mediate. 

1704 Norris Ideal World 11. iii. 146 The.. mediateness of 
our conception, i860 Worcester (cites Bannister). 

|| Mediateur. ? Obs. [F. midiateur 4 sorte de 
jeu de quadrille’ (Littre) : etymologically = Me- 
diator. Cf. Sp. mediator, according to the Dice, 
de la Academia a name for ombre.] A term in 
a variety of the game of quadrille : see quot. 1830. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3 > XV. 732/2 A king is the media- 
teur, which is demanded of the others by one of the players, 
who has a hand he expects to make five tricks of; and 
through the assistance of this king he can play alone and 
make six tricks. Ibid. 733/1 A fish extraordinary is given 
to him who plays the mediateur, and to him who plays sans 
prendre. 1830 ‘ Eidrah Trebor ’ Hoyle made Familiar 38 
(Quadrille) In order to vary this game, some introduce the 
Mediateur or Roy Rendu, which is a king demanded of 
the others by one of the players, who having a hand by 
which he expects to make five tricks, can, with the assistance 
of this king, get six, and so plays alone, or sans appeller. 

Mediating (mfdDitig), ppl. a. [f. Mediate 
v. + -ING 2 .] That mediates. 

1 . Of opinions and their advocates : Tending to 
mediate between extremes. 

a 1729 J. Rogers 19 Serm. (2735) 309 That Corruption of 
Manners we lament in the World, we shall find, .owing to 
some mediating Schemes, that offer to comprehend the dif- 
ferent Interests of Sin and Religion. _ 1883 Athenseum 
4 July 10/3 Dr. Salmon, being no mediating scholar, accepts 
the last twelve verses of St. Mark's Gospel. 

2 . Acting as a mediator. 

1749 Fielding Tom pones vii. iii, Regard to my family 
hath made me take upon myself to be the mediating power, 
2827 Pari. Deb. 1351 A mediating party between the zealous 
friends of the practice and the public 186S Liddon Bampt. 
Led. vi. (1875) 306 St. Paul dwells often and earnestly upon 
our Lord’s mediating Humanity. 

Hence Me'diating'ly adv. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 466 To go mediatingly.. be- 
tween others. 

Mediation (mfdi^Jan). Forms : 4-5 media- 
cioun, 4-6 -cion, 5 medyacyoun, 5-6 -cion, 6 
medea-.mediacyon, mediatioun, 5- mediation, 
[a, OP', mediation (mod.F. mediation ), ad. late L. 
mediation-em (c 500 in Quicherat), n. of action f. 
midiare : see Mediate v. Cf. Sp. mediation, Pg, 
media$ao, It. mediazione ] 
f 1 , Division by two ; division into two equal 
parts ; halving, bisection. Obs. 

C242S Craft Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 14 Mediacion is a 
takyng out of halfe a nombre out of a holle nombre. 2542 
Recorde Gr. Aries Hvj, Mediation, .is nothyng els but 
deuidyng by 2. 2674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 33 To take the 
half of any Number called Mediation, Bipartition, or 
Division by 2. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Mediation (in Geom.) 
with respect to lines, is called bissection or bipartition. 

tb. Mus. [= med.L. mediatio octavxl\ The 
division of the octave at the arithmetical or har- 
monic mean. Obs. 

i 5?7 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., The fourth may be 
set in the eight, either aboue the fift, which is the har- 
monicall diuision or mediation (as they tearme it) of the 
eight, or vnder the fift, which is the Arithmeticall mediation. 

t c. Astron. Mediation of heaven [med.L. me- 
diatio cseli] : the southing of a heavenly body. 

2426 Lydg. De Gnil. Pilgr. 16668 The loode sterre, which 
off his nature abydeth ffyx in hys spere, and neuere draweth 
ffor to declyn by medyacion. 2633 H. Gellibrand in T. 
James' Voy. R iij, At the instant of the Moones Culmina- 
tion or Mediation of Heauen, 

2 . Agency or action as a mediator ; the action of 
mediating between parties at variance ; intercession 
on behalf of another. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 136 By the popes media- 
cion . . They been acorded. 1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 280 
If these men so chosen, with good mediacion of the aider- 
man, mowe not brynge hem to acorde. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) Introd., Be the blyssyd medyacyoun Of this 
virgyne. 2372 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 134 Be freindlie 
mediatioun and laubouris. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Prayer 
High Crt. Pari., These and all other necessaries. .we humbly 
beg in the Name and mediation of Jesus Christ. £>667 
Milton P.L. iii. 226 All mankind Must have bin lost, .. had 
not the Son of God,.. His dearest mediation thus renewd. 
1788 Gibbon Dec!, ijr F. xlv. IV. 462 As a Christian bishop, 
he [Gregory] preferred the salutary offices of peace ; his 
mediation appeased the tumult of arms. 1844 Thirlwall 
Greece lxiii. VIII. 243 Envoys, .had been sent to offer their 
mediation for the purpose of terminating the war. 


atirib. 1837 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) II. 241 The Media- 
tion-Theology itself does not shrink from engaging the 
Christological problem. 

8 . Agency as an intermediary ; the state or fact of 
serving as an intermediate agent, a means of action, 
or a medium of transmission ; instrumentality. 

C1391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol. 1 By mediacion of this litel 
tretis, I purpose to teche thee a certein nombre of con- 
clusiouns apertening to the same instrument. 2360 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 21 His fellowes at home..wrot to Lewis 
the Frenche kinge, by the mediation of Erarde Marchiane 
Byshoppe of Liege. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 168 Not to be 
touched but by the mediation of a sticke prepared for the 
purpose. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. A ngells 38 The under- 
standing receives things by the mediation, first of the exter- 
nall sences, then of the fancy. 2648 Hamilton Papers (Cam- 
den) 205, I intend to corresponde with you by her mediation. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 156 To seek for peace 
..through the mediation of a vigorous war. 1796 Kirwan 
Eleni. Jilin, (ed. 2) II. 269 By the mediation of nickel it will 
unite to Bismuth, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 23 Through 
his mediation I secured a chamois-hunter. 

4 . Mus. That part of a plain-song or an Anglican 
chant which lies between the two reciting-notes. 

The mediation of a plain-song chant is regarded by some 
as including the reciting-note, and is then taken to be all 
that part of the first half of the chant following the 4 intona- 
tion ’. 

2845 J. Jones Man. Instr. Plain-Chant 10 When, at the 
mediation of the 1st, 3d, 6th, and 7th tones, the last word is 
a monosyllable, it is joined to the preceding syllable. 1879 
H elmore in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 337/2 In the modern 
Anglican chants the Intonation has been discarded, and the 
chant consists of the Mediation and Termination only. 1893 
J. Hkywood Art of Chanting viii. 21 Most of the early 
Anglican chants seem to require two accents in their media- 
tion. 

Mediative (mPdi/tiv), a. rare. [f. Mediate 
v. + -iv e.] That has the quality of mediating; 
pertaining to mediation or a mediator. 

2813 Shelley Q. Mab v. 232 This commerce of sincerest 
virtue needs No mediative signs of selfishness, i860 West- 
cott Introd. Study Gosp. v. (ed. 5) 303 In the Synoptists 
faith is the mediative energy in material deliverances as the 
types of higher deliverance. 1890 Fairbairn Catholicism 
(1899) 299 All means were inadequate, and so divisive; as 
mediative they held the spirit out of the immediate Presence. 

Mediatization (jn2‘diataiz<?i jon). [f. next + 
-ation.J The action of the verb Mediatize ; the 
state of being mediatized. 

1818 Ediu. AVz1.XXIX.349 Mediatisation and confederacy 
are courtly and diplomatic terms. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 
11. i, The mediatization of the petty German princes, 1887 
Cornh. Mag. Aug. 202 Mediatisation means retention of 
princely title, and surrender of princely independence and 
sovereignty. 

Mediatize (mf’diataiz), v. [ad. F. midiatiser, 
f. midi at : see Mediate a. and -ize. Cf. G. me- 
diati siren. ~\ 

1 . tram. Hist. In Germany under the Holy Roman 
Empire : To reduce (a prince or state) from the 
position of an immediate vassal of the Empire to 
that of a mediate vassal. Hence, in later times : 
To annex (a principality) to another state, leaving 
to its former sovereign his titular, dignity, and 
(usually) more or less of his rights of government. 
Also transf. and fig. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 138 If Prince Paul.. did such a 
thing, he would be mediatised in his princedom of fashion. 
1843 Thackeray Irish Sk. Bk. ix, Let us trust that the 
Prince.. was at least restored to his family and decently 
mediatised. 1849 J. M. Kemble Saxons in Eng . II. iv. 149 
The ducal families were in direct descent from the old regal 
families, which became mediatized, to use a modern term. 
1876 J. Martineau Ess., etc, (1891) IV. 257 It [intellectual 
purpose] is liable to be deposed and 1 mediatized ’ by advanc- 
ing knowledge. 

2 . intr. To mediate, take up a mediating position. 

1883 Unitarian Rev. Aug. XXIV. 114 A creed of recon- 
ciliation which attempts to mediatize between two opposite 
parties can never hope for success, if [etc.]. 

Hence Me’diatized. ppl. a. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey Vi. iv, His Highness has the 
misfortune of being a mediatised prince. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy 4 It. 1st. III. 102 The mediatiz.ed principalities in 
Germany. 1887 Westm. Rev. J une 334 The mediatized Bey. 

Mediator (mrdLfHoi). Also 4-6 medyat- ; 4-5 
-ure, 4-6 -oure, 4-7 -our, 5 -owr(e, -er, (6 
medeator). [a. F. mediateur, ad. late L. me- 
didtor-em, f. mediare to Mediate. Cf. Sp. media- 
dor, Pg. mediador, mediator. It, mediators. 

The Let. word, though formally implying the vb., was perh. 
formed directly 011 meains middle, in imitation of Gr. ueutrijs 
(f. isecros middle). The early examples, exc. one in. Appuleius 
(2nd c.), areall Christian and theological, represen ting/uecririjs 
as used in the N. T.] 

1 . One who intervenes between two parties, esp. 
for the purpose of effecting reconciliation ; one 
who brings about (a peace, a treaty) or settles (a 
dispute) by mediation. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 125 Mediatours goynge 
bytwtxe, pees was made. 2413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) 
iv. xxxi. 80 These Royal lordes ben menes and medyatours 
bytwene the kyng and his peple in euery nede that may 
befalle. 2554 Act 1 4. 2 Phil . 4 Mary, c. 8 § 9 It maie please 
yo r Majesties to be Intercessours and Mediatours to.. Car- 
dinall Poole. 1606 Pulton Kalender of St at. 18 b (27 
Edw. Ill, c. 24), And two English men, two of Lombardie, 
and two of Almaigne shall chosen to be Mediators of ques- 
tions between sellers and buiers. c 2615 Bacon Adv. Sir 
G. Villitrs Wks. 1879 1 . 509/2 The trouble of all men s 
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MEDIATORIAL. 

confluence .. to yourself, as a mediator between them 
and their sovereign. 1769 Robertson Ckas. V. x. III. 251 
The Princes who were present, .acted as intercessors or 
mediators between them, 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
(1873) II. 11. iv. 258 He claimed for himself especially the 
part of mediator between political rivals. 1853 Milman Cat. 
Chr. x. iv. (1864) VI. 172 The lofty station of the mediator 
of such peace became his sacred function. 
fig. 1609 Daniel Civ. Wars vm, liii, And in deliv’ring it, 
lifts vp her eyes, (The mouingst Mediatours shee could 
bring). 

2. Theol. One who mediates between God and 
man ; applied esp. to Jesus Christ (of. 1 Tim. ii. 5 ). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27503 pou has me [the confessor] made 
als mediator, Als mediator and messager, Tuix pe and bam 
bair errand bere. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Battista) 
629 Medyature als wes he betwene ws & Jre trinite. 1382 
Wyclif 1 Tim. ii. 5 O God and mediatour of God and men. 
1526 Pilg‘% Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 190 b, Sauyour & media- 
tour of mankynde. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea i. 41 The 
Prophet here secretly leadeth us to Christ the Mediatour. 
1667 Milton P. L. xn. 240 Instructed that to God is no 
access Without Mediator. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. v. (Bohn) 
240 There is then no sort of objection, from the light of 
nature, against the general notion of a mediator between 
God and man. *902 A. B. Davidson Biblical tf Lit. Ess. 
247 These saints as intercessors and mediators bridge over 
the chasm that separates God from man. 

3. A go-between ; a messenger or agent. Obs. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. ( Andreas ) 1063 pane he pat 
mediatoure had bene, and hard pis answere all bedene, 
recordyt it to pe bischope. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 893 
The fourthe circumstance is, by whiche mediatours or by 
whiche messagers, as for enticement, or for consentement to 
here campainye with felaweshipe. c 1470 Gol. <y Gaw. 400 
Our souerane Arthour..IIas maid ws thre as mediatour, 
His message to schaw. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 331 
Your highnesse, whom it hath pleased . .voluntarily (without 
the helpe of any mediatour) to graunt mee free, .accesse to 
your friendshippe. 1622 Malynes Anc. Laiv-Merch. 98 A 
Merchant, hauing many of these Billes.. will resort vnto 
..another Merchant, commonly accompanied with a Medi- 
ator or Broker. 1697 in Syllabus Iiymer's Feed. (1869) Pref. 
112 The French had received our ratification under the 
signett, and putt it collationed into the mediatours hands. 

4. Path. Applied to those constituents of a serum 
which actively produce haemolysis. 

1903 A S. Grunbaum in Brit. Med. Jrnl. 21 Mar. 654 
Ehrlich.. recognized.. that Bordet was right in assuming 
the existence of two bodies for the production of this pheno- 
menon [re. haemolysis], and that one body (mediator, ambo- 
ceptor) was present in quantity in the serum of immunized 
animals only, while the other (the complement) occurred in 
the serum of normal untreated animals. Ibid. 4 Apr. 784 
The immune serum merely contains an excess of normal 
mediators and not new ones. 

5. A variation in the games of ombre and quad- 
rille. [ == Sp. mediator. Cf. Mediateur ] 

1902 Ld. Aldenham Ombre 6 Quadrille, Quiutille, Pique- 
medrille, Tredrille, Sextille, and Mediator, which are all 
variations of the Game of Ombre. 

Mediatorial (rm'diatdo'rial), a. [f. L. type 
^■medial ori-us (see Mediatory) + -al.] Of, per- 
taining to, resembling, or characteristic of a 
mediator or mediation. 

1650 W. Pynchon in First Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. 
(1898) I. 81 There is no need that our blessed Mediator 
should pay both the price of his Mediatorial obedience, and 
also [etc.]. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 91. 1/2, I have not yet 
Discharg'd my Mediatorial Office. 174a Young Pit. Th. ix. 
272 No Patron ! Intercessor none 1 Now past The sweet, 
the clement, Mediatorial Hour! 187 6 Mozley Univ. 
Ser/n. v, ic6 A mediatorial function. .pervades the whole 
dispensation of God’s natural providence, by which men 
have to sutler for each other. 

Hence Mediato-rially adv„ as a mediator; 
XXediato'rlalism, mediatorial attitude or position. 

1774 A. M. Toplady Gd. News fir. Heaven Wks. 1794 III. 
20S Christ shall reign , . mediatorially. 1827 Of. Words- 
worth Chas. I (1828) 151 And, because, at the same time 
they [two Presbyterians] were ‘ moderate and mediatorial 
[they may] have stuck one Episcopalian between them, as 
a voucher of their moderation and mediatorialism. 

+ Mediate 'rian, a. Obs. rare. [Formed as 
prec. + -AN.j - Mediatorial. SoMediato-riousn. 

a - 1659 Bp. Brownrig Ser/n. (1674) II. xv. 187 The Arrians 
blasphemy of his Deity, ’tis as false also of his Mediatorious 
Efficacy. 1676 Cudworth Serin, on 1 Cor. xv. 57 (ed. 3) 72 
Christ after His Resurrection . . having a mediatorious King- 
dom bestowed upon Him._ 1692 Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 
18 There is a Mediatorian Law and Covenant in the 
Hand of the Mediator. 

Mediatorsilip. [See -SHIP.] The office of 
a mediator. 

a 1S00 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vm. iv. § 6 Government doth 
belong to his kingly office, mediatorship, to his priestly. 
1693 Luttrell Brie/ It el. (1857) III. 242 Their masters had 
undertaken the mediatorship of a general peace. 1876 
Mozley Univ. Serm. viii. (1877) 181 The mediatorship of 
Christ. 

Mediatory (nu'diatori), a. [ad. L. type *me- 
diatori-us , f. mediator Mediator : see -ory.] 
Having the function of mediating; pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, mediation. 

1619 W. Sclater Exp. x 7'hess. (1630) 51 Christ’s actions 
..were,. some Mediatory. 2665 J. Spencer Vu/g. Proph. 
120 The solemn Inauguration of our Saviour to his Media- 
tory Kingdom. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 182 The Phi- 
losophers’ Demons or Mediatorie Lords, which were the 
original Exemplars of Antichrist’s Mediatorie Saints, a 1711 
Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 447 Our humble King 
began to rear His Mediatory Realm. 1763 Blackstone 
Comm. I. 51 If the supreme power were lodged, .in the king 
and commons, we should want that circumspection and me- 
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diatory caution, which the wisdom of the peers is to afford. 1 
1800 G. S. Faber Dies. Prophecies (1814) I. 280 The exces- 
sive veneration of supposed mediatory saints and angels. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Melaph. xxxii. (1859) II* 245 The 
mediatory agency of latent thoughts in the process of sug- 
gestion. 1883 Upool Daily Post 25 Apr. 4/9 Austria and 
Germany are evincing an increased disposition to dictate 
terms, but rather of a selfish than a mediatory nature. 

IT Used = Mediate a. 1. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 169 To avell the pleura or lining of 
the Thorax from the ribs, which is firmely annexed and im- 
mediately adheres unto them, by the mediatory ligation of 
numerous solid fibres. 

Mediatress (mrdifi'tres). Now rare . [f. 

Mediator + -ess.] = Mediatrix. 

1616 R. Sheldon Sun). Miracles Ch. Rome 123 Neither 
dare wee associate her as a secondarie Mediatrisse with her 
sonne. 1748 Richardson Clarissa xlii. (1811) III. 249 How 
shall two such come together — no kind mediatress in the 
way? 1867 Contemp. Rev. V. 57 He does not hesitate to 
employ her as mediatress. 

Mediatrice (mfdifiitris), Now rare (or only 
as Fr.). [a. F. mMiatrice, ad, L. mediatrix (see 
next).] = Mediatrix. 

The pi. form mediatrices is, so far as spelling is concerned, 
common to this word and the next : the example placed 
here may belong to Mediatrix. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiv. ( Pelagia ) 361 As medyatrice 
hyr wil I sende to god, 1447 Boicenham Seynlys (Roxb.) 270 
Thorgh goddys grace ordeynyd to be A medyatryce for this 
cyte. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 67 Oratrice, media- 
trice, salvatrice, To God gret suffragane ! 1340 Hyrde tr. 
Vives' Instr. Chr. Wont. (1392) N vij, God is the over-seer, 
the church is the mediatrice in mariage. 1686 Speculum 
Beats Virginis 17 They desire her to interceed with God 
for them, which also makes her a joynt Mediatrice with 
Christ. 1842 Agnes Strickland Queens Eng. II. 291 The 
French monarch, .proposed to make the queen-dowager of 
France and Isabella the mediatrices of a peace. 1891 Cath. 
News 24 Jan. 6/6 Our advocate, our mediatrice with Him. 

Mediatrix (mzdiatriks). PI. mediatrices 
(nrnii<?trarsfz) : see prec. [a. L. mediatrix, fem. 
of mediator. Mediator.] A female mediator. 
(Often applied to the Virgin Mary.) 

1462-3 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 270 Pray the vierge im- 
maculat To be good mediatrix. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. 
III. 1183/2 As a meane or mediatrix betweene the parties, 
there was Christierna dutchesse of Lotaine. 1631 tr. De-las- 
Caverns' Don Fenise 39 She having confessed herseife the 
mediatrix of their loves. 1738 Ozell Cervantes 9 Certain .. 
Knights, .invoking them [their Ladies], .as so many Advo- 
cates and Mediatrixes in their Conflicts and Encounters. 
1733 Richardson Grand ison IV. iv. 21 War seems to be 
declared : And will you not turn mediatrix? Ibid. IV.xxviii. 
173 Mediators and mediatrices. 1781 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry III. 493 The mediatrix of the factions of France. 
1846 Pusev Let. in Liddon, etc. Life 11 . 505 The [Roman] 
system ms to the Blessed Virgin as the Mediatrix and Dis- 
penser of all present blessings to mankind. 1848 Thackeray 
Pan. Pair x\, The friendship.. lasted as long as the jovial 
old mediatrix was there to keep the peace. 1880 Meredith 
Tragic Com. xi tend), Here was the mediatrix — the veritable 
goddess with the sword to cut the knot 1 

Medic (mc’dik), a. and sb. (See also Medics.) 
[ad. L. medic-us adj. and sb., f. root of mederi to 
heal. Cf. OF. medique sb., physician, Sp. midico , 
Pg., It. medico adj. and sb.] 

A. adj. = Medical. Only poet. 

1700 Pomfret Reason 84 Should untun’d Nature crave 
the Medic Art, What Health can that contentious Tribe 
impart? 1769 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 242 Order Drops, ye 
Medic Dunces, Order Scruples, Drams, and Ounces, 1873 
W. S. Mayo Never Again xxxii. 417 Thy medic touch be- 
calms my throbbing brow. 

B. so. A physician, ‘ medical man ’. Obs. exc. 
as U.S. college slang for ‘ medical student 5 . 

1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 16 The Medic heals the 
Body. x66x Blount Glossogr. ied. 2), Medick, a Physitian. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 232 Your Medic’s Friend. 
1696 J. Edwards Exist. <5- Provid. Cod 11. ijj 6 This author 
..was most hitter.. not only against physicians, but all 
medicks. 1823 The Crayon (Yale Coll.) 23 (Farmer) Who 
sent The medic to our aid ! 1831 B. H. Hall College 
Words 198 Med, Medic, a name sometimes given to a 
student in medicine. 1883 B. G. Wilder in Jrul. Nervous 
Dis. XII. 281 Medic is the legitimate paronym of medicus , 
but is commonly regarded as slang. 

Medic, var. form of Medick. 
t Me’dica, Obs. [a. L. medica : see Medick.] 
«= Medick. 

1377 B. Oooge Hcresbach's Husb. I. (1586) 37 Amongst all 
sortes of fodder, that is counted for the cheefe. .which., 
the Italians at this day call Medica. 1631 R. Child in 
Hartiib's Legacy (1655) 71 The plants which are usually 
called Medicaes with us, are annual plants. 1664 Eveiyn 
Kal. Hart., Apr. (1679) 15 Sow .. Medica, Holy-hocks, 
Columbines [etc.]. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 12 A 
species of Trefoil,, .to which some have given the Name of 
Medica, or Median Hay. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., 
The sea Medica... The great prickly sea Medica. 
Medicable (me'dikab’l), a. [ad. L. medica- 
bilis, f. medicare, mediedri : see M edicate v. and 
-able. Cf. OF. medecable, medicable (in sense 2 ), 
Sp., Pg. medicable, It. medicabile. ] 
jL Admitting of cure or remedial treatment. 

1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Medicable , which may be 
healed. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health in. 5x6 For want 
of timely care Millions have died of medicable wounds. 
1816 Wordsw. Ode, 1813, 8r For them who bravely stood 
unhurt, or bled With medicable wounds. 1834 Taft’s Mag. 
I. 15/2 Of the more enduring and less medicable ailments of 
his patient, the surgeon knew .. nothing. 1871 Narheys 
Prev. 4 Cure Dis. 1. i. 43 Medicable wounds. 


MEDICAMENT. 

f 2. Possessing medicinal properties. Obs. 

1658 Phillips, Medicable , able to heal. x666 Boyle Orig. 
Formes 4- Qual. 11667) 293 Wine obtains divers medicable 
Vertues (as that of cooling, dissolving Coral, Pearle, &c.). 
Medical (nae-dikal), a. and sb. [a. F. medical, 

- Sp., Pg. medical, It. medicale, ad. late L. 
medicdlis, f. medic-us physician ; see Medic.] 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining or related to the healing art or its 
professors. Also, in a narrower sense, Pertaining 
or related to ‘ medicine ’ as distinguished from 
surgery, obstetrics, etc. 

Medical man : used as a general term including * physi- 
cian ’, ‘ surgeon ’, 1 accoucheur’, etc. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. a 4, In this work 
attempts will exceed performances : it being composed by 
snatches of time, as medicail vacations, ..would permit us. 
a 1682 — Tracts 22 Not onely in medical but dietetical use 
and practice. 1760-72 H_. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) II. 
99, I summoned the chief medical artists, and got the 
precious remains.. embalmed. 1778 T. A. Mann in Lett. 
Lit, Men (Camden) 416 We are here occupied and divided 
upon Medical Electricity. 1799 Med. If ml. I. 364 Such an 
excess of acid is therefore useless, especially in medical 
practice. Ibid., The Medical Society also desired the Citi- 
zens Bouillon-La Grange, and Chaussier, to examine [etc ]. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 432 All the medical men 
of note in London were summoned. 1893 Arnold <5- Sons' 
Catal. Surg. Instruments 19 Field Medical Paniers, fitted 
complete with instruments . . etc. 1899 Ubutt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 778 Neither the patient nor the medical attendant. 

b. Proper orappropriateto amedical practitioner. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias n. iii.F 2 Hehad got into reputation 

with the public by a certain professional slang, humoured by 
a medical face. 

c. Of diseases; Requiringmedicalasdistinguished 
from surgical treatment or diagnosis. 

1883-8 Fagge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 74 In- 
ternal, or as it may be styled ‘ medical ’ pyaemia. 1899 A It- 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 174 The preceding remarks .. relate 
only to the medical thromboses, and not to the septic and 
suppurative thrombo-phlehi tides of the surgeon. 1904 Hos- 
pital 11 June, Suppl. 14 By medical diseases is meant those 
diseases which are situated either as to their source or their 
origin in one or other of the three great cavities of the body. 

d. Special collocations ; J* medical finger = 
Leech-finger ; medical garden, a garden appro- 
priated to the cultivat.on of medicinal plants ; a 
‘ physic-garden ’ ; J* medical month, (see quot.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 213 Which., makes 
26. dayes and 22. bowres, called by Physitians the medicail 
month; introduced by Galen.. for the better compute of 
Decretory or Criticall dayes. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. 
viii, On the medical finger of his right hand he had a Ring 
made Spire wayes. 1838 Civil Engineer I. 362/2 Four acres 
are devoted to a medical garden. 

2. Curative ; medicinal, rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 269 The mem- 
branous covering, commonly called the silly how. .is. .pre- 
served with great care, not onely as medicail in diseases, 
but [etc.]. x8xx A. T. Thomson Land, Disp. (i8r8) 462 
Medical properties and uses. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. ui. iv.303 The essential medical principles in vegetables. 

B. sb. 

1. A student or practitioner of medicine, colloq. 
1823 Hawthorne in H . 4- Wipe (1885) I. 111 He is the 

best scholar among the medicals. 1834 J. Halley in Life 
<1842) 15 He determined . .as he said ‘ to beat the medicals’. 
X903 Midland Inst. Mag. Feb. 113 The.. only medical 
elected to a University headship since William Harvey was 
warden of Merton in 1644. 

2. ? U.S. ‘ A small bottle or vial made of glass 
tubing 5 {Cent. Diet. 1890 ), 

Medical, obs. var. Miskal, an Oriental weight. 
Medically (me'dikali), adv. [f. Medical + 
-LY A] In amedical manner ; with respect to medical 
science or practice, or the medical profession. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 227 That which 
chiefly promoted the consideration of these dayes, and me- 
dically advanced the same, was thedoctrine of Hippocrates. 
X805 Med. Jrnl, XIV. 393, I was willing to hope that the 
case, not viewed medically, might be rendered more for- 
midable than it really was. 1887 Homeop. World 1 Nov. 
523 These clubs are medically officered by an allopathic 
practitioner. 1902 Daily Citron. 8 May 6/ 2 Educated and 
medically-trained women as workhouse inspectors. 

Medicament (m/drkament, me’dikament), sb. 
[a. F. medicament, ad. L. viedicdmenlum, f. vied i- 
cdri : see Medicate v. and -ment. Cf. Sp., Pg., 
It. medicament A substance used in curative 
treatment. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Temp. 2 C iv, It semeth that 
he had neuer experyence..of any medicamentes, whiche is 
a manyfest thynge of the boke that he hath made of medy- 
camentes. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeaus p'r. Chirurg. 16 J 2 
Some resolvinge and strengtheninge medicamentes. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. x6o He speaks of Cosmetique medi- 
caments, or the Art of Decoration. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ 
Mirr. Stones 96 In these they strew soporiferous medica- 
ments. 1831 J. Davies Manual Plat. Med. 61 Some medi- 
caments which are commonly used as astringents. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Pled. VIII. 922 Certain drug eruptions. . 
have their greatest intensity round tbe part to which the 
medicament is applied, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1614 W. Barclay Nepenthes A 4, [Tobacco] is the only 
medicament in the world ordained by nature to entertains 
good companie. 1654 Hammond Fundamentals xix. § 32. 
235 First, the admonitions, .of his fellow Christians, then 
more publike reprehensions, .and upon the unsuccessfulness 
[ of ail these milder medicaments, the use of that stronger 
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Physick, the Censures of the Church. 1824 A. Henderson ; 
Wines 45 It was only for the inferior wines, however, that 
such medicaments were used. 1872 M. Collins Two Plunges 
for Peart III. viii. 1S3 There are few medicaments equal to ■ 
walking at your fastest pace. 

Medrcameut, v. [ f - Cf. F. viidica- 

menler. ] tram. To administer medicaments to. 
Hence Medrcamenting vbl. sb. 

1823 Galt R. Gilhaise xxxvii, But for many a day all the 
skill and medicamenting of Doctor Callender did him little 
good. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis liii, He., had been 
treated and medicamented as the doctor ordained. 

Medicamental (medikame-ntal), a. Now 
rare. [f. Medicament sb, + -al 1 .] Having the 
nature of a medicament ; medicinal. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 26 Aconitus..and many 
others are both medicamen tai and poysonous. 1670 Mayn- ! 
waring Vita Sana xiii. 119 Sallads of Lettuce, -are mcdica- 
mental aliment. 1753 in Johnson ; in mod. Diets. 

Medicamentally (meMicame'ntaii), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .] After the manner of medicaments, 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tr. v. 85 The substance of j 
gold is indeed invincible by the powerfullest action of na- 
tural! heat,, .not only alimentally. .butalsomedicamentally. 
1884 N. ty Q. 15 Mar. 210 The fish is.. more, wholesome 
medicamentally, but not so toothsome. 
Medicamentary (meidikame'ntari), a. [f. : 
Medicament sb. + -ary.] Having the nature of a ! 
medicament; curative. Also, of a book, treating 
of medicaments. 

1390 Bar rough Meth. Phisick viii. (1596)484 Neither was I 
it necessarie to stuffe this Medicamentane booke with vn- 
usuall.. compositions. 1838 Ridgley Tract. Physick 2 86 1 
We.. must rather fight with medicamentary aliments, then 
with Medicaments. *881 Nature 15 Sept. 480/2 Certain 
toxical or medicamentary substances. . are not absorbed. 
Medicamentation {metdikament^’pn). £f. 
Medicament sb. + - ation.] The action of ‘medica- 
menting ’ ; remedial treatment. 

1883 Public Opin. 9 Jan. 30/1 The crisis of our interests 
has passed far beyond the medicamentation of mere talk. 

Medicamentous (meidikamcntos), a. [f. 
Medicament sb. 4 - -ous.] =Medicamenta:l. 

1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. xv. 324 The new-born In- 
fant, .requires a Medicamentous Milk. 1861 Technologist 
II. 30 It reaches the druggist, who has to prepare from it 
his medicamentous extract. 

Medicaster (me diksestat). Also 8 medi- 
castor. [a. assumed ,L. * medicaster (whence also 
It. medicastro, F. miduastre), f. medicus physician: 
see Medio and -aster.] A pretender to medical 
skill; a quack, charlatan. So f Medica-stra, a 
female 5 medicaster’. 

1602 F. Hering Auat. 28 An other Medicastra, a ratling 
Gossip .. commended a Drench. 1613 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks, (1633) 244 Andreas Libavius, doth report of a 
certain Medicaster of his time [etc.]. 1706 Baynard in Sir 

J. Floyer Hot 4- Cold Bath. n. 393, I could say much more 
. . to the Shame . . of this sorry Medicaster. 1833 J. M- 
Wilson Tales 0/ Borders (1857) I. 59 Doctors are quacks 
and medicasters to us. 1881 Duffield Don Quixote 1 . 337 
A queen may be leman to a medicaster. 

t Me’dicate, a, Obs. [ad. L. medical -us, pa. 
pple. of medicare (see next).] = Medicated. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 41 Not but that I take 
notice of medicate Wines, and their excellencies. 

Medicate (me*dik<rit), v. [f. L. medical ppl. 
stem of medicare, -art, f. medicus t see Medic.] 

1 . trans. To treat medically ; to administer 
remedies to ; to heal, cure. 

1623 Cockeram, Medicate, toheale or cure. 1691 Baxter 
Nat. Ch. x. 48 All the Physicions Medicate all England. 
1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 374 To soil Thy grateful fields, to medi- 
cate thy sheep, . . Thy vacant hours require. 18 . . Shelley 
Ess. 4- Lett. (1852) I. 236 He postponed all other purposes 
to the care of medicating himself. 1833 Chalmers Const. 
Man (1835) I. 237 Which mars instead of medicates. 1880 
Barwell Aneurism 94 To feed, and if desirable also to 
medicate, the patient in such manner that [eta]. 
fig. 1807 tr. Three Gentians 1 . 68 What can medicate the 
wounds of the mind? i860 Emerson Cond, Life iv. (1861) 
83 What we call our root-and-branch reforms of slavery, 
war [etc.] is only medicating the symptoms. 

f b. To treat (a thing) with drugs or other sub- 
stances for any purpose. Obs, 

1644 Evelyn Diary Apr,, His collection of all sorts of 
insects, .is most curious j these he spreads and so medicates 
that no corruption invading them, he keepes them in drawers. 
177s G, ’WwTsSelbortte t Nov. (1789) 198 A pound of rushes, 
medicated [?'. e. steeped in tallow] and ready for use, will 
cost three shillings. 

fig. 1839 De Qoincey Philos. Rom. Hist, Wks. 1800 VI. 
4 31 Did ever Siren warble so dulcet a song to ears already pre- 
possessed and medicated with spells of Circean effeminacy 2 

2 . To impregnate with a medicinal substance. 

1707 [see Medicating vbl. ri.]. 1733 Scots Mag. XV. 40/2 

When a course of milk is ordered , . may it not be thus medi- 
cated much to the advantage of the patient? 1898 All- 
butt's Syst. Med, V. 37 The inhalation of steam medicated 
with terebene. 

ff. 1751 Johnson RamblerUo. 150 F 3 The antidotes with 
which philosophy has medicated the cup of life. 1809 Syd. 
Smith IVks,(,i%$fi 1 . 185/2 Youarenraltiplying. .the chances 
of human improvement, by preparing and medicating those 
early impressions, which always come from the mother. 

t b. In wider sense [after L. medicare] : To 
impregnate or mix with drugs ot deleterious sub- 
stances; to ‘doctor’ (liquors, etc.). Obs. 

1662 Graunt Bills Mortality 68 The Fumes, Steams, and 
Stenches of London, do so medicate, and impregnate the 
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Air about it, that [etc.]. *684 Baxter Twelve- Argts, Pref. 
F j b. They medicate their Wines with Arsenick and Mer- 
cury. 1744 Berkelf.y Siris it Wines in the time of the 
old Romans were medicated with pitch and resin. 1791 
Cowper Otiyss.-x. 291 She.. medicated with her pois’nous 
drugs Their food. 

3 . intr. To practise the art of healing, rare, 

1835 Tail's Mag. II. 17 Skilled in herbs too, he medicates 
successfully for man and beast. 

Medicated (meMikiffited), ppl. a, [f. Medi- 
cate v. + -edI.] Charged or impregnated with 
medicinal substances, drugs, or the like. Also Jig. 

1623 Bp, Hall -S m«. Thanksgiving (1626) 32 If some in- 
frequent passenger crossed our streets, it was not without 
his medicated Rosie at his nose. 1676 Wiseman Surg. 
iv. v, 316, I . . prescribed her a medicated Ale . . for her 
constant Drink. 178T Gibbon Deal. 4- F, xxxi. III. 206 
note. The beautiful faces of the young slaves were covered 
with a medicated crust.. which secured them against the 
effects of the sun. 184. Mrs. Browning Sonn.fr ■ Portu- 
guese xvii, Antidotes Of medicated music. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 525 Medicated soaps. 

Medicating (me'diktfidq), vbl. sb. [f. Medi- 
cate v. + -ing'C] = Medication i b. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. (1727) II. 6 The medicating or steep- 
ing of Seeds. 

Medicating, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .]_ Healing. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. in. Hi, Leave him to Time, and 
the medicating virtue of Nature. 1879 Stevenson Trav, 
Cevennes , Florae, The race of man. .has medicating vir- 
tues of its own. 

Medication (medik^i-Jbn). fad. L. medication- 
ein, n. of action f. medicare , medicari : see Medi- 
cate v. Cf. F. midication. ] 

1 . The action of treating medically or subjecting 
to the action of medicaments. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral ii. 99 So doth Galen 
attribute much to Homericall medication. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 222 During those dayes, all 
medication or use of Physick is to be declined. 1831 J. 
Davies Manual Mat. Med. 223 Hemorrhage, agitation, 
fever, &c, &c. often attend this medication. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xli, She hoped that her body might escape medi- 
cation. 1899 Allbutts Syst. Med. VIII. 604 It is better to 
assist the external measures by internal medication. 

Jig. 1804 Mitford Inquiry 158 Rarely indeed more than 
three lines together, even of Chaucer's, are found wholly 
unwanting medication. 

b. Applied to treatment of plants. Also toner., 
something used for ‘ medication ? Obs. 

162 6 Bacon Sylva § 500 The.Watering of the Plant oft, 
with an Infusion of the Medecitie. This, .may have more 
force than the rest ; Because the Medication is oft renewed. 
1796 New Ann. Reg. 137 The cure [for animalcules] . .is 
rubbing off with the lard medication. Ibid., I have formerly 
quite removed the canker from some nonpareils, which, after 
three years medication, threw out shoots a yard long. 

2 . ‘ The act of tincturing or impregnating with 
medicinal ingredients ’ (J.) ; the infusion of medi- 
cinal substances. 

1755 in Johnson. 1898 A llbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 37 Mean- 
whilearrangementsaretobemadefor. .the occasional supply 
of steam and for its medication with eucalyptus. 

Medicative (me'dik/tiv), a. [f. Medicate v. 
+ -ive. Cf. med.L. medicativus .] Having the 
function or power of curing ; curative. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xviii. § g. 165 If those vapors 
be ioyned with any medicatiue quality or body. 1814 
D. Stewart Hum. Mind II. iv. § 6. 471 Those physicians 
who profess to follow Nature, .by watching and aiding her 
medicative powers. x86S R. Chambers Ess. Ser. ii. hi 
O h, Nature,., Thy breath, thy voice, thy placid face, how 
truty medicative they are. 

Me’dicator. rare. [f. Medicate v. + -or. Cf. 
late L. meditator, medical practitioner.] One who 
prepares potions. 

1830 Scott Demonol. 1, 67 The art of a medicator of poisons. 

Medicatory (me-diktf'tari), a. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
medical-, ppl. stem of medicare : see Medicate v. 
and -oby.J Medicinal, healing. 

1864 Mrs. H, Wood Trcv. Hold III. ix. 123 Not all the 
medicatory drugs, .can prevent the diseased vagaries of the 
imagination. 

Medieeau (medisf an), a. [f. mod. L. Medice- 
us (f. It. Medici, surname) + -AN, Cf. F. midicien. ] 
Pertaining to the family of the Medici, who ruled 
Florence during the 1 5th c., and to whom belonged 
Popes Leo X (15 1 3-21) and Clement YII (1523- 
34). Used as the designation of the library at 
Florence (otherwise called Laurentian) founded by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, and of MSS. there preserved ; 
also, of various works of ancient ait contained in 
the Florentine collections founded by the Medici. 

1741 J. M artyn Virg. Georg, iv. 262 note, Pierius found ant 
in the Medicean manuscript 1833 Penny Cyct. IV. 5/2 
The celebrated Medicean and Borghesan vases. 1893 Gow 
Comp. Sch. Classics vi. (ed._ 3) 45 The sole authority for 
the letters ad Familiares is in the Medicean library. 1904 
Pilot 9 Apr. 338/1 A description of Medicean Rome. 

Medicerebellar (mfdiserfbe-lai), a. Anal , 
[f. L, medi-us middle + Cerebellar.] Situated 
in the middle of the cerebellum. 

1890 J.S. Bilungs Nat. Med. Diet. II. 124 Medicerebellar 
Artery. Cerebellar Artery, anterior inferior. 

Medicerebral (imdi|Se'rfbral),a. Anal, [irreg. 
£. L. medi-us middle + Cekebkal.] Lying about 
the middle of each cerebral hemisphere. Also 
absol. the medicerebral artery. 
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1889 Buell s Htmdbk. Med. Set. VIII- 234 The Medicere- 
bral [artery]. The vessel represents the most direct con- 
tinuation of the cerebral carotid. Ibid., The medicerebral 
in its further course yields two classes of branches. 

t Medician. Obs, [f. L. medicus (see Medic) 
+ -ian. Cf. physician.] A physician. 

1597 in Spalding Club Misc. 1 . 133 Scho is altogiddir con- 
swmit away ; and na inediciane nor phisitian that will tak 
on hand to cure. 

t Mecli*cianer. Obs. In 6 medicianar, 7 
medicioner. Cf. Medicines, [f. Medician + 
-ee 1 .] A physician. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottle) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 362 
They war certiifieit be the doctouris medicianaris that no 
successioun wald come of hir body- 1634 Medicioner [see 
Medicine sb. quot. 1543]. 

Medicinable (me‘dsinab’1), a. and sb. Forms: 
4-7 medycinable, 4-6 medicynable, 5 mede- 
cynnabil, medycynable, 6 naedcynable, med- 
sonable, mediscenable, 7 medicineable, 6-9 
med’cinable, 4- medieinable. [a. OF. medecin- 
able, f. medeciner : see Medicine v. and -able.] ; 
A. adj. 

1 . Having healing or curative properties ; =■ 
Medicinal. Obs. exc. poet, or arch. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xxi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Olyues and medicynable herbes and swete spices. C1407 
Lydg. Reason 4 Sens. 5630, I sauglq the. .herbes ful medy- 
cynable. 111425 St. Christina xi. in Anglia VIII. 124/x 
Hee bonde vppe hir legge wi)> medecynnabil clones. 1347 
Boorde lutrad. Knowl. xxii. (1870) 177 Welles of water the 
whych . . be mediscenable for sycke people. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. m. (1586) 146 Cowe milk is most medi- 
cinable. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 351 Drop teares as fast as 
the Arabian Trees Their Medieinable gumme. 1634 W. 
Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 10 Many..haue beene re- 
stored by that medicineable Climate to their former. . health. 
1796 Coleridge To J. Cottle, Herbs of medieinable powers. 
1842 Sir A. de Vere Song of Faith 72 Paradise Of priceless 
and most medieinable fruits. 1883 Pater Marius II. 218 
Soothing fingers had applied to his hands and feet, .a medi* 
cinable oil. 

b. Jig. and in figurative context. 

C1400 A pot. Loll, 21 Medieinable comyning wif> J>e kidc or 
sacraments of it. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 422 Be ]ri medy- 
cynable tong I trow at God shall delyver me from my moste 
errour, 1536 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. ii. 130 Pacience the 
medsonable mearie, To take all fautles falles, reioisinglie. 
1611 Shaks. Cymb. in. ii. 33 Some griefes are medcinable, 
that is one of them, For it doth physicke Loue. 1798 J. 
Hucks Poems 146 In memory's stores, I seek the med’eia- 
able balm. 

f 2 . Of or belonging to medicine. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 318/1 Medcynable belongyng to physicke. 
1386 Bright Melanch. xl. 268 It yeeideth no medieinable 
tast to the mouth. *607 Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 57 
Then you shall seek by medieinable means to recouer them. 
+ 3 . Medieinable finger— Leech-Eingeb; medicin- 
able ring, app. a blessed ring supposed to cure 
diseases. Obs. 

1433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 313 The iiljtt* 1 ' fynger, whiche 
is callede the fynger medieinable. a 1483 Liber Niger in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 23 Item, to the king’s offerings to the 
crosse on Good Friday, out from the Countyng-house, for 
medycinable rings of gold & sylver. 

J" B. sb. A medicinal substance. Obs. 

1683 Tjsyon Way to Health 560 A great number of Medi- 
cinables. .of our own growth, proper for the Cure of those 
Diseases that are generated in our Elevation. 

Hence + Medicinableness. 

1660 Ingelq Benito. 4- Ur. 1. (1682) 167 The medieinable-* 
ness of every one [of these fruits] is so affix'd to its own 
Branch that it is not communicated to another. 
Medicinal (m/di-sinal), a. and sb. [a. L. medi- 
cmal-is of or pertaining to medicine : see Medi- 
cine and - al. Cf. F. midicinal.] A. adj. 

1. Having healing or curative properties or attri- 
butes; adapted to medical uses. Const, against, jor. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter 1 . 8 Ysope is a medicynall erbe. 
1422 tr. Secret a Secret., Priv. Priv. 245 Medycinal Pur- 
gacions sholde bene y-makyd in this tyme. 1323 in Vicary’s 
Anal. [1888) App. viii. 214 It may be by the College con- 
sidered whether the bill were medecynall, or hurtful), to the 
siknes. ciS4o tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 295 
H Is , . ringe was .. medicinalle againste . . the fallinge sickenes. 
1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 1 16 Most of the waters aremedicinalL 
1671 Milton Samson 627 Dire inflammation which no cool- 
ing herb Or medcinal liquor can asswage. 1717 Lady M. 
W. Montagu Let. to P’cess of Wales 1 Apr., Here are hot 
baths, very famous for their medicinal virtues. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 429 The medical and medicinal treat- 
ment of aortic aneurysm. 

b.j?^. 

c 1400 Wyclifs Bible Tit. ii. 8 (MS. M) Word medicynnl 
[1382 an hool word, 1388 an _hool.sura word, Vulg. samtmj 
1302 Arnolds Chron. 174 As in the councel of Oxenford it is 
..decreed that the sentence of excommunication whiche is 
sayd medecinall iiij tymes in the yere to be pronounced. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. 2x3 All this misery of 
mankrnde- .is a medicional sorrow, and not a penall sentence, 
1673 Cave Prim. Chr. in. v. (1673) 374 The medicinal 
vertue of Repentance, lying not in the duration, but the 
manner of it. 1794 Coleridge To a Friend xi Soothing 
each pang with fond solicitude, And tenderest tones medi- 
cinal of love. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Sotit., Bks. Wks. (Bohn) 
III.- St Plutarch cannot be spared from the smallest library 
..because he is so . .medicinal and invigorating. xgo^Hibbert 
Jr nl Mar. 583 The preaching of Christianity as medicinal 
for soul and body brought success. ' 

1 2 . Of or relating to the science or the practice 
of medicine. Obs. 

1387 T revisa Higden (Rolls) III. 363 He made problem* 
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medicinal of pliisik. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 7 (Add. MS.) 
Surgerie..is a medycineal sciense. c 1400 tr, Secreia Se- 
cret., Gov. Lordsh . 66 Y wyl delyure to be tecbinge Medi- 
cynal. 1563 T. Gale Aniidot. Pref. 1 Suclie medicinal in- 
struments, as. . are mentioned in the same bookes. a 1641 
Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 171 Certain medicinall 
books and writings of Trismegistus. 1685 Dryden Thren. 
August, v. 170 They min'd it near, they batter'd from afar 
With ail the Cannon of the Med’cinal War. 1733 j. Sheb- 
beakk Lydia (1769) 1 . 178 As nonsense and medicinal know- 
ledge are equally intelligible to most people [etc.]. 1804 
Miniature No. 20 (1806) I. 267 The medicinal art. 
b. Resembling medicine. 

1824 A. Henderson Wines 344 [It] is apt to infect the 
liquor with a medicinal taste. 

f 8. Medicinal finger ~ Leech-finger. Medi- 
cinal day , hour , month , times when the admi- 
nistration of medicine was deemed proper. 05 s. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chiritrg. 12 b/r The Me- 
dicinalle finger, or Ringe finger, betweene the little finger 
and the middle finger. 1623 tr, Faviue's Theat. Hon. 1. v, 

48 The medicinal! finqer of the left hand. 1674 Jeakb 
Arith, (1696) 229 The time when most proper to administer 
Physick, called the Medicinal Moneth. 172a Quincy Lex. 
Phys.-Med. (ed. 2) s.v. Medicine , Medicinal Days, such are 
so called by some Writeiy, wherein no Crisis or Change 
is expected, so as to forbid the use of Medicines..: but it 
is most properly used for those Days, wherein Purging or 
any other Evacuation is most conveniently comply’d with. 
Ibid., Medicinal Hours are commonly reckoned in the 
Morning fasting, about an Hour before Dinner [etc.]. 1747 
tr. Astruc’s Fevers 120 The antients divided the days of 
an acute fever into critical, indicatory, intercalary, and 
medicinal. 

B. sb. a. A medicinal substance. + b. pi. 
Matters pertaining to medical science {pis.), 

1382 Wvcup Rev. iii. 18 Anoynte thin ben with colirie, 
that is, medicynal for y3en, maad of diuerse erbis. 
a 1637 R. Loveday Lett, (1663) .191 ’Tis possible Mr. R’s 
directions, as one well skill’d in such medicinals, may 
prove available. 1667 H. Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. 

II. 410 In Medicinals we have now and then. .inquired 

after some rarities. 1716 M. Davies A then, Brit. III. 
Biss. Physick 12 The knowledge of all the Medicinals, that 
they could come any way to be acquainted with. Ibid. 36 
Searching into the Oriental. . Medicinals. 1813 Examiner 
15 Feb. 99/2 Brandy, medicinals, &c, 1862 Lytton Sir. 

Story II. 5 The remarkable cures he had effected by the 
medicinals stored in the stolen casket. 

Medicinally (m/drsinali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY \ ] 

1 . With the purpose or effect of a medicine. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 65 They gave it medi- 
cinally to them which were sick of the Ptisick. 1682 DrYden 
Medal 150 The Witnesses, that, Leech-like, liv’d on bloud, 
Sucking for them were tned'cinally good. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Bid. s.v. Wormwood , That which is commonly made Use of 
Medicinally. 1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's Formal. (ed. 2) 
23 It is now.. fifteen years since I first used.. the muriate 
of morphia medicinally, 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI, 795 
The internal administration of specific remedies, .is all that 
can be done medicinally. 

fig. argil Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 452 Thy 
Love, Lord, I in Pains perceiv'd, And sing thy Love when 
med’cinaily griev'd. 

2 . f a. From the point of view of the science of 
medicine {obs.). b. nonce-use. In the practice of 
medicine. 

\6zr Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 69 My purpose 
..is.. to Anatomise this humour of Melancholy, .and that 
philosophically, medicinally, to shew the causes and 
seuerall cures of it. 1846 Poe J. IF. Francis Wks. 1864 

III. 38 Connected in some manner with everything that has 
been well said or done medicinally in America. 

Medi’cinalness. rare~ a . [-NESS.] Medi- 
cinal quality. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Physicalness, Naturalness, also Medi- 
cinalness. 

f Medi cinary, tz. Obs. [f. Medicine sb. +• 
-aky.J Possessing healing properties. 

1607 Wauiington Opt. Glass 3 The wise Physitians me- 
dicinary prescript. 1638 Anat. Woman's tongue in H art. 
Misc. (1809) II. 187 Among these weeds, to supply men’s 
wants, There grew some medicinary plants. 1637 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 664 Medicinary Oyls are neither all, 
nor alwayes elicited out of Plants. 

Medicine (ine - ds’n,me‘disin, -s’n), sb?- Forms: 

3 medicin, 4 medisine, 4-5 znedeyne, 4 -6 
raedycine, 4-6 medyeyne, medicyne, 5 med- 
cyn, -ycyn, -esyn, metycyne, mettecyn, med- 
coyne, 5-6 medeoyn(e, medicyn, 6 medeein, 
-yson, -ysyne, medsin, -syn, meddieine, mat- 
son, 6-9 medeein©, medeoen, 7 medein, 3- 
medicine. [a. OF, medecine, medicine (mocl.F. 
midecine), ad. L. medicina (1) the art of the 
physician, (2) a physician’s laboratory, (3) a medi- 
cament, remedy, f. medic-us physician: see Medic. 
Cf. Pr. medecina, medicina , metzina, Sp., Pg., It. 
medicina , G. medizin , Du. viedicijn , Da., Sw. 
median. 

For the formation of the L. word cf. opficlna ( for *opificmat \ , 
rulna, raplna. There seems to be no sufficient ground for 
the common view that medicina is the fem. of an adj. medi- 
cinus used with ellipsis (in the three senses respectively) of 
ars art, officina workshop, res thing. Theadj. occurs in late 
L,, but otherwise only in one passage of Varro (in the phrase 
a.rs medicina), and its formation may have been suggested 
by die existence of the sb. 

The disyllabic pronunciation (recognized by Johnson 1755) 
has existed at least from the 14th c,, as occasional spellings 
indicate. The trisyllabic pronunciation is less common m 
England, and is by many objected to as either pedantic or 
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vulgar; in Scotland and in the U. S. it is app. the prevail- ' 
mg usage ; examples of it occur in verse of all periods, from, 
the 14th c. onwards.] 

!• That department of knowledge and practice 
which is concerned with the cure, alleviation, and 
prevention of disease in human beings, and with 
the restoration and preservation of health. Also, 
in a more restricted sense, applied to that branch 
of this department which is the province of the 
physician, in the modern application of the term ; 
the art of restoring and preserving the health of 
human beings by the administration of remedial 
substances and the regulation of diet, habits, and 
conditions of life ; distinguished from Surgery and 
Obstetrics. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1204 J>e fair leuedi, ]?e queue, Louesom 
vnder line And sleijest had y bene, And inest con he of me- 
dici[n]e. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus \. 659 Phebus hat first 
fond art of medecyne. 1484 Caxton Fables of A nian v, 

I am a maystresse in medecyne, and canne gyue remedy to 
al manure of sekenes by myn arte. 1:500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxxiii. 30 He murdreist many in medecyne. 1550 Lyndesay 
Sqr._ Meldrum 1446 And, als, be his naturall ingyne, He 
levnit the Art of Medicyne. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 
}. i, (1648) 3 Art may be said, either to imitate nature, as in 
limming and pictures, or to help nature,' as in medicine. 
1723 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 10 Medicine is jusLty distributed 
into Prqphylacuck . . and Therapeutick. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth vii, The peaceful man of medicine. 1866 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 17 Medicine, in the largest sense of the 
term, comprehends everything pertaining to the knowledge 
and cure of disease. In a more restricted sense, the term 
is used in contradistinction to Surgery and Obstetrics. 1891 
C. James Rom. Rigmarole 93 , 1 took up medicine again in 
England. 

2 . Any substance or preparation used in the 
treatment of disease ; a medicament ; also, medica- 
ments generally, ‘ physic Now commonly re- 
stricted to medicaments taken internally. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 178 pu seist pet te nis no neod medicine. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3073 Vor in pe verroste stede of affric 
geans wule vette pulke stones vor medicine.. Vor hii wolde 
pe stones wasse & per inne bapie. a 1300 Cursor M. 1378 
Cedre, ciprese, and pine, O jam sal man haue medicen. 
1398 T Revisa Barth. Be P. R. vn. Ixix. U495) 288 Medy- 
cyne maye neuer be sykerly take, yf the cause of the euyll 
is vnknowe. c 1440 Alphabet 0/ Tales 93 He had burnyd 
his hand ill, & his brethir come & made a medeyn & layd 
Jjer-vntO. 1464 M. Paston in P. Lett. II. 160 For Goddys 
sake be war what medesyns ye take of any fysissyans 
of London. 1313 Bkaushaw St. Werburge 11. 833 All 
pbisike and medicyns were founde to her in vayne. 1563 
T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith nob, The more he fancieth 
his metson, the better it shall proue with him. 161* 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 3 Have ready your me- 
dicines to bind up the wound again. 1637 Trap.p Comm, 
yob xvi. 3 If the eye be inflamed, the mildest Medicine 
troubleth it. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, hi. 685 Prom the 
Founts where living Sulphurs boil, They mix a Med’cine 
to foment their Limbs. 1741-3 Wesley Extract of Jrnl. 
(1749) 15 One of the mistresses lay.. near death, having 
found no help from all the medicines she had taken. 184a 
A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 369 The action of the 
bowels may be restored with little or no aid from medicine. 
1850 Tennyson in H. Tennyson. •’I/chl (1897)1. 334 Having 
heard that Henry Taylor was ill, Carlyle rushed off from 
London to Sheen, with a bottle of medicine. 

transf. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) Their old 
men.. they strangle with an Oxe-talle, which medicine they 
minister likewise to those that have grieuous diseases. 

b>. Colloquially used. spec, for : * A purging 
potion’ (Dunglison Med. Lex., 1857). Chiefly 
in to take (t«) medicine. Cf, F. prendre ( une ) 
midecine. 

1830 Southey in For. Rev. 4 Cant. Misc. V. 290 On the 
day when signal was made for sailing, he had taken a medi- 
cine, which was in those times considered a more serious 
affair than it is now. 

f c. A method or process of curative treatment. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 267 So longe thei togedre dele, That 
thei upon this medicine Apointen hem.. That. .Thei wolde 
him bathe in childes blod. 1573 Laneham Let. (1S71) 35 
Kings & Qudenz of this Realm, withoout oolher medsin. 
(saue only by handling & prayerz), only doo cure it [the 
king’s evil). 

*t* d. An effectual remedy, cure. Obs. 

1390 Gowf.r Conf. I. 47_Ne hyd it noght, for if thou feignest, 
I can do the no medicine. £1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
6140 Scho gat sone medecyne Of pe sekenes pat had hir 
pynde. 1529 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 32 Arnold, .wasetyn 
with lyse, and coud have no medeein, and dyed. 

e. fig. In 1 4- 1 5th, c. often applied to Christ or 
the Virgin Mary. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. r 64 ]>uruh medicine of schrifte, & puruh 
bireousunge. C1315 Shoreham 11. 136 Suche a deap a [if. 
he, Christ] vnder-3ede, Of lyf pe medicine. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. l 33 Mesure is Medicine pauh pou muche ^eorne. 
01380 Wyclcf Sam. Sel. Wks. II. 224 Medicyne forallesiche 
syrmeis, to beclopidin Jesus Crist, c 1440 Jacob's Well 157 
Medyeyne here-of is, ferst 10 caste out pe wose of glotonye. 
c 1450 Holland Hoiulat 719 Haile moder of our maker, and 
medicyn of myss ! 1322 More De quat. Noviss.^ Wks. 93/r 
To putte in proofe..thoperacion. .of this medicine, there- 
memhraunce of these foure last thinges. 1603 Shaks. M eas. 
for M. 111. i. 2 The miserable haue no other medicine But 
onely hope. r638 Pettit. Conf. vii. (1657) 161 If any of their 
sins were deemed fit by the Qoufessor to come abroad in 
publick, they were admitted to thatpublick Medicine. 1787 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 194 It is, indeed, a strong medi- 
cine for sensible minds, but it is a medicine. 1842 Mis^ 
Mitford in L’Estrange Life_ (1870) III. ix. 137 He finds in 
constant employment a medicine for great grief, 
f 3 . Applied to drugs used for other than re- 
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medial purposes : e.g. to the philosopher’s stone 
or elixir, to cosmetics, poisons, philtres, etc. Obs. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24. If paim think pam no3t 
blak ynough when pai er borne, pai vse certayne medecynes 
for to make pam black withal!. 1477 Norton Ord. Alck. i. 
inAshm. (1652) 20 But to luake trew Silver or Gold is noe 
ingin, Except only the Philosophers medicine. 1535 W. 
Watreman 1 ‘ardle F'acions n. ix. N ij, Then enoint thei both 
that [rr. the body] and their face with certaine medicines 
. . whereby thei become . . sliclce and smothe. Ibid. App. 

X viijb, No Israelite shall haue any medecine of death, ne 
otherwise made to do anye mailer of hurte. Z580 Lyly £u- 
phues (Arb.) 337 Knowest thou not, that Fish caught with me- 
dicines, and women gotten with witchcraft are neuer whole- 
som ?_ 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, n. ii. 19 If the Rascal! haue 
not giuen me medicines to make me loue him. He behang’d. 
1601 — Alls Well v. iii 102. 1604 — Oth. 1. iii. fit. 1615 
Chapman tWpsj. xii. 368 And as an Angler meddne for sur- 
prise Of little fish, sits powring from the rocks. 

Jig. 11x380 Wyclif Wks. (r88a) 463 God hap ordeyned 
medicyn to knowe falsed of anticrist. 

4 . Used to represent the terms applied in their 
native languages by North American Indians to 
denote any object or ceremony supposed by them 
to possess a magical influence; a spell, charm, 
fetish; sometimes = Manitod. Hence nsed, by 
later writers, to express the same or similar mean- 
ings as current among other savage peoples. 

As savages usually regard the operation of medicines as 
due to what we should tall magic, it is probable that their 
words for magical agencies would often be first heard by 
civilized men as applied to medicine, and hence it would be 
natural that ‘medicine ‘ should he regarded as their primary 
sense. 

1805 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 17 This they called their 
great medicine ; or as I understood the word, dance of re- 
ligion. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 44 He told them, .he had more 
medeeine..than would kill twenty such nations in one day. 
1841 Catlin A'.yl mer. Ind. 1.1844) I. vi. 35 The word medicine 
..means mystery, and nothing eke. 1830 R. G. Gumming 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 274 They [the Becliuana 
tribes] also believe that for every transaction there is a 
medicine which will enable the possessor to succeed in his 
object. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxvi, All these are 
their ‘coats’ of arms, symbolical of the ‘medicine’ of the 
wearer. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civ Hie. vii. (1873) 323 When 
he sleeps the first animal of which he dreams becomes his 
‘medicine*. 1877 Dodge Hunting Grounds Gt. West 399 
1 1 [a ‘ scalp ’] had been carefully cured, and peculiar value 
was set upon it as ‘big medicine’, 
b. = medicine-man. 

1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Airier. 70 Eleven Sioux Indians, 
who had given or devoted their clothes to the medicine, ran 
into the camp. 1827 J. F. Cogter Prairie 11 . xii. 199 The 
incantations of the medecine. 

5 . slang. Intoxicating drink. (Cf. lotion , poison.) 
1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1864) II. 24/1 As long as 

you can find young men that’s conceited about their musical 
talents, fond of taking their medicine (drinking). 1891 Far- 
mer Slangs, v. Drinks, What’s your medicine? 

6 . attrib. and Comb. 

a. In sense 2 : medicine bottle , chest, -dropper , 
-mixer, -monger, -taker', medicine-like adj.; medi- 
cine seal, stamp, a name for small cubical or 
oblong stones with inscriptions in intaglio, found 
f mong Roman remains, which, seem to have been 
used by physicians for marking their drugs (also 
called oculist- stamp, oculist's stamp)', medicine 
tree, the horse-radish tree (see Horse-radish 3). 

186a Chambers' 's Encycl. IV. 777/1 '"Medicine bottles. 
1828 Ry.wer (title) A Treatise on Diet and Regimen. .To 
which are added a Posological Table, or "medicine chest 
directory [etc.]. 1841 Marryat Mastemian Ready xiii, 

The grindstone and Mrs. Seagrave’s medicine chest were 
then landed. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 565 At short in- 
tervals by a spoon or "medicine-dropper, [he] should have 
small quantities of his mother’s milk, ersss Lady Vane 
Let. in l'oxe A . 4- AC. (1533) 1829 His s wee t enesse. .make th 
al these poticary druggs of y“ world, euen "medicinelike in 
my mouth. r86o J. C. Jeaffreson Bk. about Doctors 1 . 79 
The mean "medicine-mixers, .dashing by in their carriages. 
i6sr Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 1. iv. 13 , 1 see no reason 
. . that some divines may not be more learned than some 
"Medicine-mongers. 1795 Fortnight' s Ramble 33 U ncounted 
are the candidates for fame, who humbly crouched to this 
mock medicine-monger. 1849 C. Roach Smith in Jrnl. 
Brit. Archteal. Assoc. IV. 280 On a Roman "medicine 
stamp.. found at Kenchester. 1851 Simi-son in Monthly 
Jrnl. Med. Sci. XII. 39 Notices of ancient Roman Medi- 
cine-stamps., found in Great Britain. Ibid. 238 Roman 
"medicine-seals. 1422 tr. Secreia Secret., Prim Priv. 87 
Yf jre sonne and he mone bothe beyn tokenynge fleumatyk, 
lightly he "medicyn takere shal forth lede. 1902 Webster 
Suppl-t *Medicine tree, the horse-radish tree. 

b. In. sense 4 : medicine animal , arrow, bag, 
chief, dance, fast , hunt , lodge, pouch, song, stone', 
medicine-man, a magician among the American 
Indians and other savages. 

1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult. xv. II. sir The worship paid 
by the North American Indian to his "medicine animal 
[etc.]: 1877 W. Matthews Ethnogr. Hidatsa. 69 They 

stuck their"medicine-arrows fn the ground. 1809 A. I-Ienry 
Trav. 122 One, who was a physician, immediately with- 
drew, in order to fetch his peuegusan, or "medicine-hag. 
1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xl. 312 One was the 
■•medicine chief as I could tell by the flowing white hair, 
1808 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 132 Dr. Robinson and 
myself went to the Grand Village, at which we saw the great 
"medecine dance. 1855 Longr. Hiaw. xv. 14s Then they . . 
Danced their medicine-dance around him. 1898 A. Lano 
Making Iielig. iii. 61 The "medicine-fast, at the age of pu- 
berty. 1887 — Myth , Ritual, Sf Relig. 11 . 74 The ritual., 
is a mere "medicine-hunt. 1814 Bracken rhogb Jrnl. In 
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Views Louisiana 258 A great number of girls were collected 
before the "medecine lodge or temple. 1817 J . Bradbury 
Trav. A liter. 116, I was accosted by the "Medicine Man, 
or doctor. 1835 Longf. Hiazv. xv. 87 The medicine-men, 
the Medas. Ibid. 143 Then they shook their "medicine- 
pouches O’er the head of Hiawatha. 1809 A. Henry Trav. 

1 19 in his hand, he had his shishiquoi, or rattle, with which 
he beat time to his "medicine-song. 1885 Henshaw in A mer. 
Jrnl. Archmol. I. no The use of the "medicine-stones 
among the San Buenaventura Indians. 

t Me'dichie, sbP Obs. [a. F. midecin, ad. 
late L. medicinus adj. (see prec.) used absol. as 
sb.~\ A medical practitioner. Also jig. 

a 1430 Knt. de la Tour 137 She hadde her medicines and 
surgens forto hele and medicine alle such as were needfulle. 
1484 Caxton Fables of AE sop (1889) 66, I dyssymyled and 
fayned my self to be a medycyn. 1345 Raynoi.d Byrth 
Mankynde 92 Aslce, and yse the aduyse of some wel learned 
medicine [ed. _ 1634 n. vii. 139 medicionerj. 1601 Shaks. 
All's Welln, i. 75, I haue seen a medicine That’s able to 
breath life into astone. 1632 Lithgovv Trav. viii. 370 [There] 
flourished the most famous medicines, and Philosophers. 

Medicine (me’ds’n, me'disin, -s’n^w. Forms : 
see Medicine sb.i [a. OF. medeciner (mod.F. 
medeciner ), f. medecine Medicine iA 1 ] 

X, trans. To heal or cure by medicinal means ; to 
administer medicine to, 

a r45o [see Medicine $ 5 .*]. *484 Caxton Fables of AEsop 
(1889) 62 He desyred to be medycyned and made hole of his 
foote. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. (1586) 140 Afore 
they go to pasture, they [pigs] must be medecinea. _ 1393 
Spenser Col. Clout 877 Being hurt, seeke to be medicynd 
Of her that first did stir that mortall stownd. 1603 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, n. xxii. § 6 As in medicining of the body, it 
is in order first to know the divers complexions and con- 
stitutions.. ; so in medicining of the mind [etc.]. 1877 

Ruskin Fors Clan. Ixxv. VII. 75 It [a dog] was warmed 
and medicined as best might be. 1889 j . Masterman Scotts 
of Bestminster III. xiv. 29 She could medicine the sick, 
b. nonce-use. To bring by medicinal virtue to. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 332 Not Poppy, nor Mandragora 
. .Shall euer medicine thee to that sweete sleepe Which thou 
owd’st yesterday. 1820 Shelley Witch All. xvii. 

2 l. trans f. and fig. 

1593 Abe. Bancroft Daring. Posit, nr. xv. 127 To medicine 
these mischiefes. i6di Holland Pliny I. 544 All remedies to 
others are mischiefs to it [the cypress tree], and in one word, 
go about to medicine it you kil it. 1621 Shaks. Cymb. tv. 
li. 243 Great greefes I see med’eine the lesse. 1643 Milton 
Teirach. Wks. 1851 IV. 201 Thus med’eining our eyes wee 
need not doubt to see more into the meaning of these our 
Saviours words, c 1730 Shenstone Elegies xx. 68 Where 
ev'ry breeze shall med'cineev’ry wound. 1868 E. Edwards 
Ralegh I. xxii. 504 Cares, as usual with Ralegh, were medi- 
cined by strenuous and varied labour. 

3 . nonce-use. To employ as medicine, 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. iii. 78 Get me these ingre- 
dients.. Such as the bearded _sonne of the smooth-chinn’d 
Father Apollo us'd and medicin’d. 

Hence t M adjoined ppl. a ., medicated, drugged. 
1538 Pharr rEneid. vi. Argt., rEneas. .casting Cerberus 
in a sleape with a medcined soppe, <21637 & Jonson Un- 
derwoods lviii, As men drinke up In hast the bottome of a 
med’ein'd Cup, And take some sirrup after. 

Mediciner (m/di-sinai, tne’dsmar). arch, (in 
early use chiefly Sc.) Also 6 medycyner, 4 medy- 
cinar, 4-7 medioinar, 5 medicinare, 6 med- 
cinar,metsouner. Cf. Medicianer. [f. Medicine 
sb. 1 or v. + -eb 1 : cf. OF. medecineuri\ 

1 . A physician, 1 medical man ’, * leech 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 107c pan come 
diuerse medicinaris nere, for wynninge of his stat to spere. 
1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms ( S.T.S.) 138 A medicinare 
may geve hele till a man that askis it nocht, 1333 ( title) 
Pronostycacyon of Mayster John Thybault, medycynerand 
astronomer of the Emperyall maiestie. a 1578 Lindesay 
(P itscouie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 127 Lord James., 
quha was hangit be the heillis be the metsouneris to caus 
the poysone to drop out. <21670 Spalding Tronb , Chas. I 
(1829) 87 Dr. Gordon, medicinar in Old Aberdeen. 1818 
Scott F. M. Perth xv, 1 He who lacks strength ', said the 
wily mediciner, ‘ must attain his purpose by skill 1873 
Ruskin Fors Clwv, xxxi. 20 How many second-rate medi- 
cinars have lived on . .prescriptions of bread pills. 

2 , nonce-uses. a. Used to translate Gr. epapfx a- 
Ktvs, poisoner, sorcerer, b. Used for medicine man. 

1843 J. H. Newman Ess. Development iv, § 1. 224 ‘ Wizard, 
mediciner, cheat, rogue, conjurer*, were the epithets applied 
to him by the Opponents of Eusebius. Ibid. 223 St. Ana- 
stasia was thrown into prison as a mediciner. 1839 R. F. 
Burton Centr. Apr. hi Jrnl. Geog. Soc, XXIX. 271 His 
forehead is adorned with the two little antelope-horns 
worn by sultans and mediciners. 

Medicining (me'ds’nirj), vbl. sb. [f. Medi- 
cine v , + -iNGh J The action of the vb, Medicine. 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush, in, (1386) 139 It be- 
ll ooueth the shepehearde to be skilful! in medeemng of his 
cattell. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 167 If they [sc. figs] be 
brought unto their maturitie by medicining, that is to say, 
by caprification, then they are never good. 26x2 Cotgr., 
Pharmacie : a curing,, or medecining with drugs. 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 22. 1089 The medicining of the one, 
and cleansing of the other, did not take away their nature ; 
still the one remained a Dogge, the other a Hogge. 2867 
Carlyle Remin, II. 135 She. .having. , a turn herself for 
medicining. 1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. IxviL 204 They, .pro- 
pose to themselves the general medicining. .of the population. 

Medicioner, variant of Medicianer Obs. 
Medick (mrdik). Also 5 medike, 6-7 me- 
dicke, 6-9 medic, 8 meddiok. [ad. L. medica, 
ad. Gt. Mr {god) , lit. ‘ Median grass ’.] Any 
plant of the genus Medicago, esp. M, sativa , 
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Purple medick or Lucerne. (Also medick fodder , 
trefoil.) Black or Hop medick = Nonesuch. 

c 1430 Pallad. on Husb. v. 1 At Auerel medike is forto 
sowe. 1362 Turner Herbal it. 52, I haue found no name as 
yet in England for it [ Medica ] : but it may be called horned 
clauer or medic fother. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 147 The flowers of Medicke fodder. 2733 Miller 
Card. Did. {ed. 2), Medica manna . .Sea Medick or Snail- 
Trefoil. 1764 Museum Rust. II. xlvii. 139 The new lucern 
is a kind ofmedick trefoil. 2816-zo T. Green Uniy. Herbal 
II. 102 Medicago Falcata, Yellow .Medick. Ibul., Medi- 
cago Lupulina, Hop or Black Medick. 2839 Penny Cycl, 
XV. 58/2 Purple medick. 

Medico (me-dika). [a. It. medico or Sp. 
midico : see Medic.] 

1 . A medical practitioner ; also, a medical student. 
Now slang or jocular. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, xv. 115 It is in 
the power of the Medico, to oblige the Husband. 1844 
Kinglake Eothen xviii. 308 The Medico held my chin in 
the usual way, and exami ned my throat. 2896 Field 2 F eb. 
173/2 Again did the Medicos force the ball down. 

|| 2 . Sp. Amer. The surgeon fish. 

1902 in Webster Supfil. 

Medico- (me-diko), used as combining form of 
L. medicus to form combinations denoting the 
application of medical science to various subjects 
of research, as medico-botanicfil, -chirurgical, - cul- 
inary , - electric , - galvanic , -judicial, -legal (hence 
-legally adv.), -moral, -pedagogic, -philosophical, 

- physical , -psychological, -statistical, -zoological 
adjs. ; or (rarely) describing a person who regards 
a subject from a medical standpoint, as in 
+ medico-theologue ; also medico-mania, ‘ a mania 
for the science of medicine without the necessary 
study ’ (Dunglison 1876). 

2838 Prospectus Gardens Roy. Bot. Soc. in Civil Engineer 

I, "Medico- Botanic Garden. 2838 Civil Engineer I. 362/2 
Having passed under the promenade, we reach the "medico- 
botanical garden, 2809 (title) "Medico-chirurgical Trans- 
actions, published by the Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London. Volume the First. 1838 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. II. lxxviii. 32 "Medico-culinary, philosophers of 
great mark. 2873 T. P. Salt (title) "Medico-Electric Ap- 
paratus and How to Use it. t86a Catal. Internal. Exkib. 

II. xvii. 229/x Galvano-Piline for "medico-galvanic pur- 
poses, 283s I. Taylor Spin. Despot, m. 07 The delicate 
offices entrusted to them [rr. professors ofmedicine] in several 
"medico-judicial instances. 2835 Cycl. Pract. Med. IV. 
558/2 Circumstances affecting the "medico-legal character of 
wounds. 2870 M, Gonzalez Echf.verria (title, New York), 
The trial of ‘John Reynolds ’ "medico-legally considered. 
2866 Reads G. Gaunt (ed. 2) II. 263 A sort of "medico- 
moral diary. 2904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 17 Sept. 679 Many 
of the children had much improved under the "medico- 
pedagogic treatment to which they had been subjected. 
1698 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. 232 Two "Medico-Philo- 
sophical Dissertations about these Tophi. 2720 Quincy 
(title) Medicina Statica,. .to which is added. ."Medico-Phys- 
ical Essays on Agues [etc.]. 2890 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Medico- 
psychological, relating to the department of medicine which 
treats of mental disorders. 2896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 30 
The "medico-statistical point of view. 2723 H, More's 
Antid. Ath. iii. xi. Scholia 274 He professes himself a 
"Medico-Theoiogue. 2862 Hulme tr. Moquin- Tandon Pref. 

6 An arrangement founded upon the characters of the 
animal, or its medico-zoological relations. 

Medico minis sure (mfdikjrmisiui). Anat. 
Also medio-. [f. L. medi-us middle + Commissure.] 
The middle commissure of the brain. 

2882 Wilder & Gage Anat.Techn. 446 The mediocom- 
missure. 2885 B. G. Wilder in Jrnl. Nerv, Dis, XII. 287. 
1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Me'dics, sb.pl Obs. [pi. of Medic: see-iC2.] 
The science of medicine. 

2663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 402 In Medicks, we have 
some confident Undertakers to rescue the Science from all 
its reproaches and dishonors. 2693 J. Edwards Perfect. 
Script, zio Apollo was. . made by the antient sages the God 
of medicks as Welt as musick. 2737 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
(2752) II. vn. i. 2018/2 The Masters of the Medicks who have 
treated of this Kind of Madness [etc.], 
t Medie, v. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. medidre : 
see Mediate z>.] trans. To divide into two equal 
parts ; to halve. 

c 1425 Craft Nombryng: (E.E.T.S.l 23 j?en medye 4 & 
ben jeues 2. Ibid. 16 pou schalt. .do away pat figure pat is 
medied, & sette in his styde halfe of pat nombre. 
Mediety (mftbueti). [ad. L. medietas (whence 
OF, moielii Moiety; OF, had also the learned 
form mediete), f. rnedius middle : see -Tr.] 

1 . f a- gen. A half. Obs. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 288 The muste, decoct to his 
medietee Or thridde part, they casteth to their wyne. 2572 
Digges Pan tom. n. iv. M ij b, 240, whose medietie being 70, 
diuided by 24, yeldeth 5. 2390 Barrough Meth. Physick 
v. xxiv, (2396) 343 The common measure or quantity therof 
[sc. of the dose of arsenic], is the mediety of one graine of 
wheate.. 2603 Sir C. Hey don Jud. Astral, xxi. 449 The 
medietie of the Moones globe was allwaies illustrated which 
is towardes the sunne. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xvi. 206 
Let us consider the Occidental Mediety of Heaven. 

b. spec, in Law. = Moiety. Chiefly with refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical benefices. 

<21662 Fuller Worthies, Warzv. 0662) n. T26 That good 
Mannour (with the alternate gift of the Mediety of the rich 
Parsonage therein). 2834 Southey Doctor xlii. (1862) 200 
A rectory of two medieties, served by two resident rectors. 
2877 J. C. Cox Ci 4 . Derbysh. III. 222 Sir Henry Chandos 
succeeded to the mediety of the Mugginton manor. 2894 
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A. Jessopp Random Roaming, etc. 286 This benefice con- 
sists of two medieties. 

+ 2 . Middle or intermediate state, position, or 
quality. Obs. 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bit. (Camden) 233 A very com- 
pounde ofcontraiietyes In thinges indifferent and medietyes, 
2620 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God ix. xiii. (1620) 333 l n 
seeking a mediety betweene immortality blessed and mor- 
tality wretched. <22639 Wotton in Reliq. (1685) 661 The 
Pope means.. to carry himself as it were in a Mediety be- 
tween the King of Spain, and the great Duke. <12643 
Howell Lett, (2655) I. vi. xiv. 258 This Cabal., was reveal’d 
..to Solomon in a dream, wherby he, came to know the 
beginning, mediety, and consummation of times. 2632 
Biggs New Disp. § 183 It ought to consist in a mediety, 
betwixt corrupt and very sound bloud. 

f 3 . Moderation. (Cf. Mean sb.-) Obs. 

2383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. l. sig, I rnarg., Medietie to be 
obserued in meats. 

f 4 . Math. The quality of being a mean between 
two quantities ; hence = Mean sbA 8, Obs. 

2398 J. D. tr. L. Le Roy' 's Aristotle' sPolit. v, 250 Similitude 
or likenesseof proportions, and equality, and mediety. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 2255 Three sorts of primitive 
Medieties there be,, .to wit, Arithmetical!, Geometricall, and 
Harmonicall. 2678 Cudworth Intel! Syst. 1. iv. § 20. 376 
The Tetrad is an arithmetical mediety betwixt the Monad 
and the Hebdomad. 1694 Holder_ Harmony iv. 47 Now in 
4 to 2 the Mediety is 3. Ibid. vii. 168 These two divide 
Diapason, 64 to 32, by the Mediety of 45 ; And they divide 
it so near to Equality, that in Practice they are hardly to be 
distinguished. 

Medifixed (mrdifikst), a. Bot. [f. L. medi-us 
middle + Fixed; after mod.L. medifixus, F. 
uiidifixe!\ Fixed by the middle ; said of anthers. 

2880 A. Gray Struct. Bot. 233 Adnate anthers are perhaps 
as frequently extror.se as introrse. Others, whether basifixed 
or medifixed, aie more commonly introrse. 

II Bffedifurca (mfdifz) aka). Ent. [mod.L., 
f. L. medi-us middle + furca fork.] The middle 
forked apodeme which serves for the attachment 
of the muscles by which the midlegs of insects are 
moved. Hence KEediftrrcal a. {Cent. Diet.). 

2826 Kirby & Sp. F.ntomol, HI. 379 Medifnrca (the 
Medifurca). A branching vertical process of the endo- 
Sternum. 

+ Medify, v. Obs. rare. [Badly f. L. medicus 
physician +■ -FY.] trans. To heal, cure. 

c 2470 Harding Chron. _ lxxii. xiii, All his sores to be 
medifyed. Ibid, lxxxiv, ii, But this Mordred gaue Arthure 
deaths wond, For which he gode his woundes to medifie. 

Mediglacial (mfdiglet-jal), a. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
medi-us middle + Glacial a.] Mid-glacial; in 
the midst of glaciers. 

2823 Scoresby North. Whale Fishery 50 During the next 
day we traced the limits of our mediglacial sea. 

Medil(l, obs. forms of Meddle, Middle. 
Medium (m/drm). Antiq. rare. Also 7 me- 
dimne. [ad. L. medimnus , a. Gr. ukbi ya/os. Cf. F. 
mtdimne. English writers usually employ the 
Latin form; pi. medimnl .] An ancient Greek 
measure of capacity, equal to about 12 gallons. 

1600 Holland Livyxxxvm. xiii, 990 The Consull imposed 
upon them a paiment of. .20000 medimnes of wheat. 1658 
Phillips, Medimne, a certain measure, containing six 
bushels. 2807 Robinson Archseol. Grseca 1. ii. 23 Those 
who were worth five-hundred medimnsof commodities were 
placed in the first class. _ [2847 Grote Greece 11. xi. III. 
255 Those whose annual income was equal to 500 medimni 
of com . . and upwards, one medimnus being considered 
equivalent to one drachma in money.] 

II Medine (medf’n). Also6,9medin, 6madyne, 
madayne, madien, 7 madin, madein, meydine, 
xneidin, 8 medina, 9 medeen, medino. [a. F. 
medin (Cotgr.), a. vulgar Arab, mayyidt, corrupt 
form, of tfSJyn mu'ayyidiy, from the name 
Muayyad : see below.] Originally, a silver half- 
dirhem first issued by the Sultan al-Mu’ayyad 
(1 5th c.) ; latterly, a copper coin current in Egypt, 
Syria, etc., valued at -fa of a piastre, or 4$ of a 
penny. (The Turkish name is Para. ; in Egyptian 
Arabic it was commonly called fadeff, i, e. ‘ silver’.) 

2383 J. Newbery, in Hakluyt's Voy, (2399) II. 1. 247, 40 
medins maketh a duckat. — Let. in Purchas Pilgrims (2623) 
II. ix. 1643 Nutmegs fortie flue Madynes, Ginger the Bat- 
man, one ducket Pepper seuentie fiue M adaynes, _ 1584 W. 
Barret in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) N. 1, 271,47 medines passe 
in value as the duckat of gold of Venice. 2623 G. Sandys 
Trav. (1621) 233 Paying by the way two Medines a head. 
*753 Bp. Clayton Jrnl. fr. Cairo to Sinai 5 Sept. 1722 
note, A medina is 2dJ English money. 2829 T. Hope Ana- 
stasius (2820) II. ii. 38 My Coobtic writer, who, with a 
salary of six medeens a day,.. had become.. as rich as a 
Sultan's Aeraf. 1833 J. Bennett Artificer's Comp! Lex., 
Medin, in Egypt 3 aspers; at Aleppo is [etc.]. 

Medio- (mrdio), used Zool. and Bot. as com- 
bining form of L. rnedius middle, in various adjs. 
descriptive of parts and organs of animals and 
plants, with the sense either * relating to the middle 
of’ (an organ or part), as in medio-carpal, -colic, 
-digital, -dorsal (hence medio-dorsally adv,), 
-frontal (also absol. = 1 medio-frontal suture '), 
-lateral, -occipital, -palatine (also absol. — ‘ medio- 
palatine bone’), -pontine, -stapedial {absol. in 
quots.), -tarsal, - ventral ; or ‘in the middle’, as 
in medio-depressed, -perforate ; also in medio- 
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inferior, -posterior = ‘ lower middle { posterior- 
middle ’ (margin). 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Medio-carpal, relating to the 
middle of the carpus. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen- Flora 
78 Subpeltate, *medio-depressed, margin white crenuiate 
[etc.]. 185a Dana Crust. 1. 625 Species with a *medio-dor- 
sal spine. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 449 The first leaf is the 
scutiform leaf . . which is placed *mediodorsally. 1865 
Thurnam in Mat. Hist. Fez/. Apr. 246 The almost infallible 
closure of the *mediofrontal. 1849 Dana Geol. App. 1. 
(1850) 698 [The] straight *medio-inlenor margin, parallel 
with the dorsal. 1854 Owen Sleet, Teeth in Cite. Sci., 
Qrg. Nat. I. 214 The *medio-lateral pieces as.. develop- 
ments of the ribs. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Medio- occipital, 
relating to the middle of the occipital region. 1884 Couks 
Key hi. Amer. Birds (ed. 2) 173 The most marked *medio- 
palatine ossification. .. Such are.. formations which, like the 
medio-palatine, serve to bind the palate halves together. 1879 
W. A. Leighton Lichen-Flora (ed. 3) 516 * Media-perforate, 
perforated in the centre. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Medio- 
pontice, relating to the middieoftheponsvarolii. 1852 Dana 
Crust, 1. 625 *Medio-posterior spine small, very remote from 
posterior margin. 1875 W. K. Parker in Encycl. Brit. III. 
702/2 The bar itself is the ‘'"medio-stapedial'. . ; it will soon 
segment itself off from the ear-capsule. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Media-stapedial, the middle third of the columella of the 
ear in the frog. 1884 Coues Key N. Amer. Birds (ed. 2) 
i2t note, K bird’s ankle-joint is.. between proximal and 
distal series of tarsal bones, and therefore ’bwiiVo-tarsal as 
in reptiles. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 40 Re- 
flected upwaids from the "medio-ventral line. 

f Medio*cral, a. Ohs. [f. Mediocre + -al.] 

1. ‘ Being of a middle quality ; indifferent ; ordin- 
ary ; as mediocral intellect’ (Webster 1828-32 
citing Addison). 

2 . Ent. Of middle size ; spec, (see quot.). 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 317 Medioiral, when [the 
antenme are] of the length of the body. 

Mediocre (nu'ditfukai), a. and sb. [a. F. me- 
diocre, ad. L. vtediocris of middle degree, quality, 
or rank, f. medi-us middle. 

Formerly often printed in italics and with accent as Fr.] 

A. aij. Of middling quality ; neither bad nor 
good; indifferent. Said chiefly of literary or 
artistic works, ability, or knowledge, and hence of 
persons considered with reference to their mental 
power or skill. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary r. (1625) 10 Mediocre [sc. 
style] a meane betwixt high and low, vehement and slender. 
1659 Macai.lo Can. Physick 97 A larger diet must be 
granted to children then to old folks, and a mediocre to 
those of a midtile age. 1742 Pope Let. to H'arburton 
27 Nov., A very mediocre poet, one Diayton, is yet taken 
some notice of, because Semen writ a few notes on one of 
his poems. 1797 Monthly Mag III. 29 There are four stiver 
clasps, .the style of the engraving of which is but mediocre. 
1813 Jane Austen Emma n, xiv, My performance is iui- 
diocre to the last degree. 1829 Lytton Dcvercux t. iii, 
His talent was of that mechanical, yet quick nature, which 
makes wonderful boys, but mediocre men. 1847-8 H. Miller 
First Impr. Wi. '1857) 34 We enter the suburbs, and pass 
through mediocre streets of brick. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
xxi. iv. (1872) X. 17 It is thus that mediocre people seek to 
lower great men. 1880 V prn. Lee Stud. Italy in. ii. 104 He 
held up to contempt all that was mediocre in his art, 1884 
Graphic 18 Oct. 410 '3 Captain Ross’s Welsh cow gave 46 lb, 
of mediocre milk. 

absttl. 1884 Sir R. Harrington in Law Times LXXVII. 
393(2 The mediocre, .always form numerically the largest 
portion of every profession. 1903 Speaker 17 Oct. 6t/i The 
result would be a kind of nightmare of the mediocre, a 
universal Brixton. 

B. sb. Only pi. Mediocre persons, rare. 

1834-43 Southey Doctor (ed. 2) 1 . 187 The mediocres in 

every grade aim at pleasing the public 1893 D. Pryde 
Pleas. Mem, ix. 131 You must bring forward the whole rank 
and file— duxes, mediocres, dullards, and dunces. 

Mediocrist. Now rare. [f. Mediocre + -ist.] 
A person of middling talents or ability. 

1787 Hawkins Johnson 271 If he be but a mediocrist, he 
is surely not a subject of imitation ; it being a rule, that 
of examples the best are always to be selected. 1797 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl {1 813) I. 211 They 
danced well, sung a little, .and were indeed mediocrists in 
all female accomplishments. 1818 Todd [quotes Swift Let. 
Pope 3 Sep. 1735 ; but the early edd, have * among the 
mediocribns ’]. 1823 in Spirit Pub. Jr it Is. 170 Warburton 
draws a very just distinction between a man of true great- 
ness and a mediocrist. 1903 Sat. Rev. 12 Dec. 722 Mr. 
— , the cultured mediocrist, so rarely relaxes the firm hold 
he has on commonplace, . . that [etc.]. 

t Mediocriture. Obs. [irreg. f. L. vtediocris 
M EDiocitE + -TURK.] Moderation. 

1574 Newton Health M agist. 77 An expedient Mediocri- 
ture of seasonable exercise. 

Mediocrity (mfdip kriti). Also 5-6 -crite, 
6 -oritye, 6-7 -critie. [a. F. midiocritf, ad. L. 
mediocritas, f. vtediocris : see Mediocre and -ity.] 
1 . The quality or condition of being intermediate 
between two extremes; mean state or condition, 
mediety. Also, something (a quality, position, 
etc.) equally removed from two opposite extremes ; 
a mean. (Chiefly as a quasi-technical term, with 
reference to the Aristotelian theory of ‘the mean’. 
Now rare.) 

1531 Elyot Gov. in. vin, Fortitude .. is a Mediocritie or 
meane betwene two extremities. 1332 Sir B. Tuke in 
Thynne Chaucer's Wks. A ij, Such sensyble and open style, 
lackyng neither maieste tie mediocrite couenable in dis- 
posycion, 1579 E. K. in Spenser's Shtph. Cal. July 
Ewbl., Albeit all bountye dwelleth in mediocritie, yet 
perfect felicitye dwelleth in supremacie. 1609 Over- 
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bury Ohserv. Wks. (ed. Rimbault) 251 At fifteens they 
quit bookes,_ and begin to live in the world, when in- 
deed a mediocritie betwixt their forme of education and 
ours would doe better then either. 1645 Milton Tetrach. 
Wks. 1851 IV. 233 As the offence was in one extreme, so 
the rebuke, to bring more efficaciously to a rectitude and 
mediocrity, stands not in the middle way of duty, but in the 
other extreme. 1630 Hobbes DeCorp. Pol. 41 The common 
Opinion, that Virtue consisteth in Mediocrity and Vice in 
Extreams. 1739 Adam Smith Mot. Sent. 1. iii. 49 The pro- 
priety of every passion excited by objects peculiarly related 
to ourselves, ..must lye, it is evident, in a certain medio- 
crity. 1768 [W. Donaldson] Life Sir B. Sapskull II. xxii. 
168 His temper was a mediocrity of chearfulness and 
solemnity. 011871 Grote F.th. Fray in. v. 163 When he places 
virtue in a certain mediocrity between excess and defect [etc.], 

t b. Golden mediocrity — golden mean (see 
Golden- 5 c). Obs. 

c 1510 More Picus Wks. 15/1 The golden mediocrite, the 
meane estate is to he desired. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11, 
xx-v. § 4. 1661 Cowley Cromwell Wks. (1688) 7 6 Was ever 

Riches gotten by your Golden Mediocrities ? 
f c. Geom. - M ran. Obs. 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Arckit. II. 89/2 These the Philo- 
sophers call Mediocrities or Means, ..of all which the pur- 
pose is, that the two extreams being given, the middle mean 
or number may correspond with them in a certain deter- 
mined manner. 

1 2. A middle course in action ; measured con- 
duct or behaviour; moderation, temperance. Phr. 
to keep or observe a mediocrity. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxvii, Some men wolde saye, that in 
mediocritie, whiche I haue so moche praised in shootynge, 
why shtdde nat boulynge, claisshe, pynnes, and koytyng be 
as moche commended? 1564 Asp. Parker Corr. (Parker 
Soc.) 213 He noted much and delighted in our mediocrity, 
charging the Genevians and the Scottish of going too far m 
extremities. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Modus, Statuere 
madam inimicitiarum, to kepe a mediocritie or measure in 
hatinge. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi. § 7 That law of 
reason, which teachelh mediocritie in meates and drinkes. 
1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 1^/1 The Chirur- 
giane must, in sowinge, vse mediocritye, and not take to 
great a qvantitye of the fleshe. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
11. ii. iv. (1651) 286 Body and mind must be exercised, not 
one, but both, and that in a mediocrity. 1637 R. Humphrey 
tr .St. Ambrose ii. 41 A mediocrity is to be kept in liberality. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 30 If the Popes had been 
contented to carry themselves with mediocrity, they had 
never run that hazard of losing all. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scotl. in 1772, 135 Reformation in matters of religion, 
seldom observes mediocrity. 

f3. The condition of possessing attributes in a 
medium or moderate degree ; moderate degree or 
rate, average quality or amount ; tempered con- 
dition. Obs. 

1598 Barckley Folic. Man (1631) 303 The temperate zone 
where,. men.. live in a pleasant mediocrity, voide of both 
extremities. 161a Bacon Ess., Youth 4 Age (Arb.) 260 
Men of age..seldome driue businesse home to the full period ; 
but content themselues with a mediocrity of successe. 1659 
Macallo Can. Physick 56 Sleep likewise surpassing the 
bounds of mediocrity, is in like manner evil. 1663 N bkdham 
Med. Medicinse 265 'There are in the Bloud, much Water 
and Spirit, a Mediocrity of Salt and Sulphur, and some 
little of Earth. 1683 TrYON Way to Health 292 Let them 
bewaie of strong Drinks, because they heat the blood & 
body beyond Mediocrity. _ 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady n. v. 
§ 11 (17 34) I 7 ° To ascertain the Mediocrity of Such a Diet 
as neither makes the Salts and Oils too many [etc.], 1744 
Berkeley Sir is § 89 We enjoy a great mediocrity of climate. 
1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. it. i. 65 Whether we. .enjoy 
a profusion, or mediocrity of the gifts of providence. 

b. Medium size. rare. 

1633 R. Sanders Physiogu. a iij, To the predicament of 
Quantity, appertain magnitude, parvity, and mediocrity of 
parts. 1841 Gatlin N. Amer. Ind. [1844) II. Ivii. 220 In 
stature he is about at mediocrity. 

1 4. Moderate fortune or condition in life. Obs. 
01430 tr. De Imitations t. xxii. 28 It is [not] rnannys feii- 
cite to haue temporall godes in abundaunce, but mediocrite 
sufficib him. a 1391 R. Greenham Wks. 11599) 50 Which 
thing ought to humble vs in the desire of outward things, 
and to make vs thankfull for a mediocritie, 1681 Flavel 
Meth. Grace xxviii. 478 A mediocrity is the Christian’s best 
external security. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 50 These for the 
rich; the rest, whom fate had placed In modest mediocrity, 
..sat on well-tanned hides, 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 123 
John Gsensfieisch.jWas constrained by the mediocrity of 
his means to quit his native city of Mentz. 

5. The quality or condition of being mediocre; 
spec, a moderate or average degree of mental 
ability, talents, skill, or the like ; middling 
capacity, endowment, or accomplishment. Now 
chiefly with disparaging implication, in contrast 
with excellence or superiority. 

1388 Marprel. Efist. (Arb.) xt Secondly, you haue to 
your mediocritie wri'ten against the Papists. 1589 Nashe 
Pref. Greene's M enaphon (Arb.) 14 Which makes me thinke 
that either the louers of mediocritie are vetie many, or that 
the number of good Poets, are very small. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, n. ii. § 8 For Modeme Histories, .there are some 
fewe verie worthy, but the greater part beneath Medio- 
critie. 1624 Fisher in F. White Kepi. F. 300 , 1 am persuaded 
no vnlearned man that hath in him any sparke of humilitie, 
or any mediocritie of ludgement, will vndertake it. 1656 
Sanderson Serin. (1689) 440 If a man have once attained to 
a good mediocrity in this Art. 1709 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Miss A. Wortley 21 Aug., Leave me my own me- 
diocrity of agreeableness and genius. 1776 Adam Smith 
W. N. 1. x. (1869) I. xix To excel in any profession, in which 
hut few arrive at mediocrity, is the most decisive mark of 
what is called genius. *822 Imison Sci. <$■ Art II. 391 The 
way to avoid mediocrity, is by the study . .of beautiful pro- 
ductions. a 1839 Macaulay Biog. (1867) 212 The most im- 
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portant offices in the state were bestowed on decorous and 
laborious mediocrity. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 141 He 
who would attempt it must be either a fool or a military 
genius... A respectable mediocrity has hitherto been the 
order of the day. 

6. concr. A person of mediocre talents or ability. 
1694 Congreve Double Dealer n. i, Methinks he wants a 
manner,. .some distinguishing quality..; he is too much 
a mediocrity, in my mind. 1840 Mill Diss. 4 Disc. (1859) 
II. 408 He [the American President] is now always either 
an unknown mediocrity, or a man whose reputation has 
been acquired in some other field than that of politics.^ X874 
Green Short Hist. x. § 4. 801 Spencer Perceval, an indus- 
trious mediocrity of the narrowest type. 

I Ma’dious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L medi-us middle 
+ -OUS.] Intermediate in degree. 

1637 W. Morice Coena quasi Kotvrj Prefi 20 Some, .out of 
a meclious comptyance, hoping by going on part of the way 
to draw them another. _ Ibid. xv. 233 They impetrate me- 
dious, though not the highest mercie. 

t Medioxtmiate,rt. Obs. rare — l . [f. L. medio- 
xum-us of middle rank or position, applied to 
gods ranking between those of heaven and those 
of hell, or according to others to demi-gods.] 
Only in vtedioxumale gods (misused by Rowlands: 
see quot.). 

1723 H. Rowlands Mott a Antiq. Rest. 63 The Stream of 
Idolatry .. deflected them [the Druids] from their profess’d 
Monotheism, to give Divine Worship to Medioxumate 
Gods ; such as Taranis, or Jupiter ; Hesus, or Mars [etc.]. 

t Medioxumous , a. Obs. rare- 1 . [Formed 
as prec. + -ous.J = prec. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 40 Mercury and the whole 
order of the medioxumous or internuntiai deities or daemons. 

II Miedipectua (mfdipe-kt&j). Ent. [mod. L., 
f. L. vtedi-us -t- pectus breast. Cf. F, medipoitrine.\ 
The underside of the mesothorax. Hence JHe&i- 
pe’ctoral a., of or pertaining to the medipectus. 

1826 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. III. 378 Medipectus (the 
Mid-breast), The underside of the first segment of the ali- 
trunk. Ibid. IV. 344 Medr pectoral. The mid-legs, affixed 
to the Medipectus. 1848 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. 794 
Medipectoral. 

t Medisance. Obs. [a. F. ntPdisance , f. vtfdis-, 
mddire to speak evil.] Evil speaking, detraction. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Medisame, reproach, obloquy, 
detraction. 1664 Bultf.el Birinthea 49 Medisance and 
slander. [1812 Editt. Rev. XX. 103 That gift of sportive 
but cutting medisance.] 

Medisect (mfdise’kt), v. rare. [f. L. medi-us 
middle + sect-, ppl. stem of seedre to cat.] trans. 
To divide (a body) along the median line ; to cut 
into equal right and left halves. Hence Medi- 
se’etiom, the action of ‘ medisecting ’. 

<11890 B. G. Wilder (Cent. Diet.). 

Medism (mrdiz'm). [ad. L. medismus, Gr. 
(xrjSta-fias, f. pr)5t£at' to Medize,] a. Gr. flist. 
Sympathy with the ‘ Medes used, to describe the 
altitude of those Greeks in the 6th and 5th c. B.o. 
who were said to favour un patriotically the interests 
of the Persians, "b. A word or idiom belonging to 
the language of the Medes. 

1849 Grote Greece it. xliv. V. 339 Medhm (or treacherous 
correspondence with the Persians). 1864 Puse vLect. Daniel 
i. 3,1 Chaldaisms, Medisms, Persisms could, accordingly, be 
nothing strange in the Hebrew portion of his book, 
f Meditabtmd, a, Obs. rarer- 1 , {humorously pe- 
dantic. ) In 7 -abound, [ad. L. meditabund-us, f. 
tueditdn to Meditate.] Absorbed in meditation. 

1681 Golvil Whigs Suppiic. (1751) 120 On the ground He 
groveling lies meditabound. 1727 Bailey vol. IT, Medita- 
brtnd. . , pondering, . . musing, in a brown Study. 

tMeditance. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. next: see 

-ante.] Meditation. 

1612 Two Noble K. r. i, Your first thought is more Then 
others laboured meditance. 

Meclitant (me’ditant), a. and sb. rare, [ad. L. 
meditant-em, pr. pple. of meditarl to Meditate.] 
a. adj. Meditating. In quot. 1614 jocular (quasi- 
Her.). b. sb. One who meditates. 

16x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Induct., A wise lustice of 
Peace meditant. 1748 in Hervey’s Medit, To Auth. (ed. 4) 
I. p. xii, Celestial Meditant ! whose Ardours rise Deep from 
the Tombs, and kindle to the Skies. 1898 Dublin Rev. 
July 177 Untrained meditants outside conventual life. 

t Meditate, Obs, [ad.L. viedi talus, pa.pple. 
of meditarl : see next.] = Meditated. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. II. vii. (1588) 250 The law deemeth. 
that he doeth it. .with a meditate hatred. 1854 S. Dobell 
Balder iii. 18 My early planned, Long meditate . .epic ! 

Meditate (me-diteh), v. [f. L. medilat-, ppl. 
stem, of meditarl, a frequentative f. the root med-, 
whence many words expressing the notion of 
thought or care, as Gr. pcbtaOat to think about, 
care for, prjStaOcu. to care for, L. ntedlri to cure. 

The Latin uses (which are reproduced approximately in 
Eng.) seem partly due to association with Gr. /xeA erav 
(f. neAe'rr) care, study, exercise), from which the word was 
anciently believed to be derived.] 

1 . trans. To muse over or reflect upon ; to con- 
sider, study, ponder. N ow rare. 

ci 380 Sidney Ps. v. i, O Lord,. .Consider what I medi- 
tate in me. 1695 Addison King Misc. Wks. 1726 I. 9 Our 
British Youth . . Had long forgot to Meditate the Foe. 1791 
Burke Let. Memb. Nat. Assembly 31 Him [Rousseau] they 
study; him they meditate. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. 
1, iii § in. 222 Alberti had deeply meditated the remains 
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cf Roman antiquity, a 1871 Grotk Eth. Fragm . ii. (1876) 
40 If they thoroughly meditated th« circumstances of the 
case. 

b. To fix one’s attention upon ; to observe with 
interest or intentness. Now rare. 

1700 Dryden Sigism. it- Guise. 244 Like a lion.. With in- 
ward rage hemeditates his prey. 1754 Richardson Gran- 
dison IV. xvii. 108 He howed his head upon his pillow, and 
meditated me. Ibid. (ed. 2) VI. xlv. 230 She seeing. .that I 
meditated the seal with impatience, hegged me to read it 
then. _ 1851 G. W. Curtis Nile Notes xlv. 219 At the doors 
of their cliff-retreats, sit sagely the cormorants, and meditate 
the passing Howadji. 

H c. To meditate the Muse (nonce-use, after L. 
Musam meditari, Virg. Eel. i. 2 ) : to occupy one- 
self in song or poetry. 

1637 Melton Lycidas 66 What boots it ..To tend the 
homely slighted Shepherds trade. And strictly meditate the 
thankles Muse? 

2. To plan by revolving in the mind; to con- 
ceive, plan' or design mentally. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, ijr. tv. 60 Yorke. Now Somerset, 
where is your argument? Sam. Here in my scabbard, 
meditating, that Shall dye your white Rose in a bloody red. 
1651 Hobbes Levuith. 1. xv, It is also a law of nature, that 
all men that meditate peace, be allowed safe conduct. 1715 
Rowe Letdv ?. Grey 1. i 11 Ev’n now she seems to medi- 
tate her flight. 1774 Gqldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 167 
A creature meditating mischief. 18201 L. Hunt Indicator 
No. 54 (1822) II. 15 Kubla Khan, which, was meditated under 
the effects of opium. 1879 Frouue Ctesar xi. 135 Catiline 
was meditating a revolution. 1885 Hunch. Exam. 6 Nov. 
5/2 They are meditating a reimposition of the tax on corn. 
+b. with inf. as obj. 

1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 283, I meditated to do you 
good. 1834 A. F. Tytler Univ. Hist . {1850) I. nr. vii. 352 
The Latins. .meditated to shake off the Roman yoke, 
f 3. To entertain as an opinion, think. Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's Voy._ Ep. Ded., What 
is.. more vnbeseeming . than alwaies to abide at home . .and 
not to meditate and thinke that at one time or other it is 
meete..to Hie abroade. 1609 Bible (Douay) Pref., What 
shal we therefore meditate of the especial prerogative of 
English Catholiques at this time t 
4. intr. To exercise the mental faculties in 
thought or contemplation ; spec, in religious use 
(see Meditation 2 ). 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, m. vii. 75 He is . .meditating with two 
deepe Biuines. 1611 Bible Gen., xxiv. 63 And Isaac went 
out, to meditate in the field, at the euentide. 1644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb;) 56 When a man writes to the world, .. he 
searches, meditats, is industrious. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
1. 95 While I meditated A wind arose. _ 1897 Catk. Diet. 
(ed. 3) 618/1 The understanding considering this truth in its 
application to the individual who meditates. 

b. const, on, upon, over, f of ; (Hebraism) fin. 
1560 Bible (Geneva) Ps. i, 2 In his Law doeth he meditate 
day and night. 1594 T. B. La Printand. Fr. Acad. u. 163 
The better to haue them in memarie, it often thinketh and 
meditateth of those things. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. in. iv. 219, 
I wii meditate the while vpon some horrid message for a 
Challenge, a 1618 _W. Bradshaw Medit. Platt's Mortal. 
(1621) 30 When God in an jr judgement.. sheweshis wrath, wee 
should thinke and meditate of this. *630 Prynne Auti- 
Arntitt. 195 He then that shall vnfainedly meditate on all 
these Texts._ a 1716 South Serin. (1744) X. i. 19 He that 
accustoms himself to meditate upon the greatness of God, 
finds [etc.], 1834 James J. MarstmHall ix, Leaving me to 
meditate over the future. 1877 Mower Williams Hin- 
duism vi.76 A Buddhist, .only meditates on the perfections 
of the B uddha. 

Hence Me'ditatiug' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Me’ditating-ly adv., meditatively. 

1843 Milton Divorce x. Wks. 1851 IV. 49 Those divine 
meditating words. *645 — Te track. In-trod., Some of our 
severe Gnostics, whose little reading, and Jesse meditating 
holds ever. . that which it took up. 1753. Richardson Gram- 
dison III. L 2 He enquired. .Why she looked so meditat- 
ingly ? a 1873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly v. vii, Meditatingly 
propped on his elbow. 

Meditated, (me-ditrited), ppl. a. [f. Meditate 
v. + -ed L] Contemplated, intended ; also, thought 
ont, produced or prepared by meditation. 

1736 Gray Statius n. 22 ’Twas. there he aim'd the medi- 
tated harm. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) II. 120 
Walking a meditated turn or two across the tent. 1814 
Wordsw. Excitrs. ix, 21 The food of hope Is meditated 
action. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Leigh Hunt (ed, Montague) 
III. 43 The Way of the World, the most deeply meditated 
and the most brilliantly written ofall his works. 1855 Mil- 
man Lat. Chr. ix. ii. IV. 4.9 Already there were dark rumours 
ofhis treachery and meditated revolt. 

Meditator, variant of Meditator. 
Meditation (medit? l ’f3n). [a. F. meditation 
or ,ad. L. meditdtidn-em, n. of action £ meditari to 
Meditate.] 

1. The action, or an act, of meditating ; contin- 
uous thought or musing upon one subject or series 
of subjects; serious and. sustained reflection or 
mental contemplation. 

139a Gower Cottf. I. 256 Fro hevene as thogh a vois it 
were, To sottne of such prolacioun That he his meditacioun 
Therof mai take, a 1460 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 242 That 
the heyere herd with good medytacioun May the pore peple 
swych wyse avaunce [etc.]. 13*6 Pilgr. Per -f. (W. de W. 


about onycerteyn thynge. 1588 Fraunce Landers Log. 
1. i. r Reasoning may be , .In solitary meditations and de- 
liberations with a mans selfe. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N, ii. i. 
i$4 The iraperiall Votresse passed on, In maiden medita- 
tion, fancy free. *633 Earl Manch. Al Monde (1636) 5 
Meditation, I saw, was but a reiterated thought, proper to 
production of good or evill. 17x2 Lady M. W. Montagu 


Let. to Mr. W. Montagu 9-11 Dec.. The terrace is . . con- 
secrated to meditation, .gay or grave. x8zo Byron Mar. 
Fat. it. i. My lord, pray pardon me For breaking in upon 
your meditation. 1831 Lytton Godolphin vi. After a fort- 
night’s delay and meditation, he wrote. 1848 Dickens 
Dambey i, His meditations on the subject were soon inter- 
rupted, by the rustling of garments on the staircase. 

f b. Thought or mental contemplation of some- 
thing. Obs. 

1534 Mor •e.Conif. agst. Trib. m. Wks. 1235/1 The fleshe 
shrinckynge at the meditacion of payne and deathe. 167a 
Marvell Pelt. Trausp. 1. 81 It is the wisdome of Cats to 
whet their Claws.. in meditation of the next Rat they are 
to encounter. 

2. spec, in religious use : That kind of private 
devotional exercise which consists in the continuous 
application of the mind to the contemplation of 
some religious truth, mystery, or object of rever- 
ence, in order that the soul may increase in love of 
God and holiness of life. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Pro!., pare in is discryued..f>e 
meditacioun of contempiatifs. c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
7 Thenne cometh so mery meditacyons wyth plente of teres 
of compascyon. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 46 Of God and 
goodnes was his meditation. *641 Hinde J. Bruen xlv. 
145 His first dayty duty, namely his holy and religious 
Meditation. 1704 M. Henry Commurt. Comp. vi. Wks. 
1853 I. 330/1 In meditation we converse with ourselves ; in 
prayer we converse with God. 1893 Patmore lielig. Poetse 
34 The hour or half-hour of daily ‘meditation ’..is now un- 
heard of. 1897 Cath. Diet. (ed. 5) 618/1 It was St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola who reduced the rules of meditation to a 
system. 

b. Used for : The theme of one’s meditation. 

_ 1560 Bible (Geneva! Ps. cxix. 97 Oh how loue I thy Law ! 
It is my meditacion continually. Ibid. 99, I haue had more 
vnderstanding then all my teachers : for thy testimonies are 
my meditacion. 

3. A discourse, written or spoken, in which a 
subject (usually religious) is treated in a meditative 
manner, or which is designed to guide the reader 
or hearer in meditation. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 44 Redinge ofEnglichs, o$er of Freinchs, 
halt raeditaciuns, c 1320 R. Bhunne {title's Here bygynne> 
meditacyuns of the soper of oure lorde Ihesu. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. Prol. 55 But nathelees, this meditacion 
I putte it ay vnder correccioti Of clerkes. 1612 A. Stafford 
{title) Meditations and Revolutions, moral, divine, political!. 
1710 Swift {title) A meditation upon a broom-stick. 1746 
IIervey (title) Meditations among the Tombs. 

attrib. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II L 95 The essay- 
writers, . . reflection-coiners, meditation-founders, and others 
of the irregular kind of writers. 

Medita-tionist. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -ist.] 
One who writes meditations. 

1834-43 Southey Doctor Interch. xxii. (1847) VI. 380 
Jeremy Taylor’s_ is both a flowery and a fruitful stile : 
Kervey the Meditationist’s a weedy one. 

Meditatisfc (me’ditritist). rare. [f. Meditate 
+ -ist. j One who makes a business of meditating. 
i86w in Worcester (citing Ec. Rev.}. 1873 H. W. 
Beecher In Chr. World Pulpit IV. 388/3 Thirdly, there 
are the meditatists. .thousands meditate when they have 
nothing to meditate on. 

Meditative (me-ditftiv, me-ditritiv),a. and sb. 
[ad. late L. mcditdliv-us, f. ppl. stem of meditari 
to Meditate : see -ivb. Cf. F. miditaiif . ] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons, their dispositions or state of mind : 
Inclined or accustomed to meditation. 

1 636 Blount Glossogr., Meditative , apt to meditate, or 
cast in the mind. 1683 How® Union Among Prat. Wks. 
(1846; j 08 His musing meditative mind. 1784 Berinoton 
Hist. Abeillard iv, 198 Abeillard .. was pious, reserved, 
meditative. 1798 Coleridge Fears in Solitude 23 And he, 
with many feelings, . . Made up a meditative joy. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 426 The melancholy and medi- 
tative Jaques. 1885 J- Martin eau Types Eth. Tk. 1 . 1. ii. 
§; 8. 194 The highest calls of meditative piety. 

b. Inclined to meditate or engaged in meditat- 
ing (something specified). Const, of. 

1876 M. Collins Fr, Midnight to Midn. II. ii. 223 There 
. .is our ontologic poet, meditative of incisive analytic un- 
scannable blank verse. 

2. Of actions, manner, appearance, etc. : Accom- 
panied by meditation ; indicative of meditation. 


a dozen meditative pulls of bis pipe, Harry proceeded. 

3. Conducive to meditation. 

1868 Hawthorne After. Note-Bks. II. 64 A stone wall, 
when shrubbery has grown around it,. .becomes a very 
pleasant and meditative object. 

+4. Gram. « Desiderative. Obs. 

*755 Johnson, Meditative, expressing intention or design. 

f B. sb. A desiderative word. Obs. 

i6iz Brinsley Pas. Parts (1669} 127 What Verbs do yon 
call Meditatives? 163s Grammar Wccrre B viij, Other Ad- 
verbs : as Meditatives, Beminutives, and Denominatives. 
1726 Si Lowe Lat. Gram. 12 Meditatives in -urio. 1845 
StodeaRt Gram, in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) I, 50/1 Most of 
the verbs in rio are meditatives. 

Meditatively (me’ditc'tivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In a meditative manner. 

18*5 Coleridge Aids R eft. (1848) I. 305 Then.. medita- 
tively contemplate, .the beautiful effects of this ordinance;. 
1893 S autos Madam Sapphire 4% Mrs. Nevins. .fora while 
puffed meditatively. 

Meditatxveness (me'ditAivnes). [f. Medi- 
TATIVJH+ -KE8S.] Thecondition of being meditative. 



i860 in Worcester (citing Coleridge). _ 1877 1 H. A. Page* 
De Quincey II. xix, 221 Dreamy meditativeness. 
Meditator (me-dihritai). Also 9 -er. [f. Medi- 
tate v. + -oh.} One who meditates. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. L (1848) 46 It is. wont to 
suggest variety of Notions to the Meditator. 171* Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Mr. W. Montagu 9-1 x Dec., 
I would publish a daily paper called the Meditator. 1822 
Coleridge Table-t. 29 Dec. (1835) I. 3 Lear is the most 
tremendous effort of Shakespeare as a poet ; Hamlet as a 
philosopher or meditater. a 1859 De Quincey Conversa- 
tion Wks. i860 XIV. 153 The mere meditators, .may finally 
ripen into close observers. 1894 T. Watts in A ikerueum 
20 Oct. 530/1 He had the mind .. of the meditater upon 
nature. 

t Medite, V. Obs. [ad. F. mdditer or L. medi- 
tarl.\ tram, and intr. — Meditate v. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 442/1 The preest medytyng and 
thynkyng on the passyon of our lord..sayth [etc.]. 1606 
Sylvester Du Bartas il iv. w.Magnif. 770 _Wlio, mediling 
the sacred Tempi’s plot, By th’ other twin . . is shot. 

t Mediterrane, a. and sb. Obs. Also -an, 
-ayne, -en, -ean. [ad. L. mediterran-eus : see 
Meditekbanean.] A. adj. 

1 . = Meditekranean A. 2. 

£1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. xiii. 1249 Fra Jj® Mer Medi- 
terrayne Lyis souythe on to [>e Occiane. 1598 Hakluyt 
Vay. I. 588 He that neuer saw the sea will not be persuaded 
that there is a mediterrane sea. 1621 Ainsworth Annot. 
Rental-, Numb, xxxiv. 6 This great sea is commonly called 
the Mediterrane Sea. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 25 The 
Riuiera of Genoa, along the Mediterrean sea. Ibid. ih. 77 
Now Creta comes, the Mediterren Queene. 

2 . Inland, interior; =. Mediterranean A. 1. 

1598 in Hakluyt's Voy. (1904! VI. 357 They that have 

seene the mediterran or inner parts of the kingdom of China, 
do report [etc.]. 1608 Bacon Sp. Gen. Natural, Wks. 1826 
V. 54 It is the mediterrane countries, and not the maritime, 
which need to fear surcharge of people. 1660 R. Coke 
Power Snbj. 262 It were a most unreasonable thing that 
the same Lawes should be imposed upon Mediterrane 
places, where are observed in Maritime. 

B. sb. a. An enclosed piece of water, b. The 
Mediterranean Sea, 

165B R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 197 By what means 
then was she moved into this small Mediterrane? 166a 
Ogilby A ’tug's Coronation 18 We ll whip him like a Gig 
About the Mediterrane. 

T Mediterra-neal, a. Obs. Also 7 -nell. [f. 
L. mediterrane-us (see next) + -al.] a. Inland, 
interior, b. spec, Mediterranean (sea). 

. 1598 Barret Theor. Warns Gloss, 251 Mediterranean , 
is Inland countrie, or countries distant from the sea 1609 
Bible (Douay) Nnm. xxxiv Comm., Mediterraneal sea, 
called great in respect of the lakes in the holie Land. 162a 
F. Markham Bk. War v. vii. § 3, 186 All places whatsoeuer, 
whether Mediterranell or Maritime. 

Mediterranean (meuiteriFDnfjan), a. and sb. 
[f. L. mediterrane-us (f. medi-us middle + terra 
land, earth) + -AN.] A. adj. 

1. Of land : Midland, inland, remote from the 
coast ; opposed to maritime. Also, intermediate 
(between two areas). + Applied also to the in- 
habitants of a region so situated. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 501 The Mediterranean or mid- 
land parts of any country are,. preferred before the mari- 
time or sea-coasts, a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 197 The 
more mediterranean paits of Russia. 1756 C Lucas Am. 
Waters 11. 54 Sea water differs, .not essentially, from the 
waters of our mediterranean salt springs. 1773 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs. T hr ale 28 Aug., Craggy rocks, of height not 
stupendous, but to a Mediterranean visitor uncommon. 
1869 Rawunson Arte. Hist. 12 The rivers of the central 
tract are continental or mediterranean ; i. e. they begin and 
end without reaching the sea. 1875 J. H. BenNet Winter 
Medit. 11, xi. 340 There is a highland country, an elevated 
mediterranean area of mountains and valleys. 

transf. 1603 Dekker Wonder/. Yr, D4 How nimble is 
Sicknes,. .The greatest cutter that takes vp the Mediterra- 
nean He in Powles for his Gallery to walke in, cannot ward 
off his blowes. 

2. Of water surfaces : Nearly or entirely sur- 
rounded or enclosed by dry land; land-locked. 
Mediterranean Sea, the proper name of the sea 
which separates Europe from Africa, 

The notion expressed by the proper name (late L. mare 
Mediterraueum, 7th c. ; F. Mer .) i edit err cuttle \ Sp. Mar 
Mediterrdneo\ It. Flare Mediterranco) may originally 
have been 1 the sea in the middle of the earth ’ rather than 
1 the sea enclosed by land 

1594 R. Ashley tr.. Lays le Roy 75 b, All those which are 
within the mediterranean sea. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 51 
The Pirats. .doe rob on the riigean and Mediterranean seas. 
1813 Bakewell Introd. GeoL 182 The boundary of a medi- 
terranean sea or lake of fresh water. 1846 Darwin Geol. 
Observ. S. Amer, 235 note, The theory that rock-salt is due 
to the sinking of water, charged with salt, in mediterranean 
spaces, of the ocean. 1862. Dana Man. Geol m, 301 The 
great mediterranean sea of the Silurian age. 

b. Pertaining to ' mediterranean ’ waters. (See 
also B. 1 b.) 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol I. 245 The delta of the Missis- 
sippi has somewhat of an intermediate character between 
an oceanic and mediterranean delta. 

B. sb. 

■1, An inland sea or lake; a water area nearly or 
entirely surrounded by dry land ; spec, the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

1652-^62 Heylin Cosmogr. in. 9 A roan of perspicuous eyes 
may discern the Euxine on the one hand, and the Medi- 
terranean on the other. 1661 Lovell Hist, Anim. A Mia. 
Introd., Some [fishes] are better in the ocean than in the 
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mediterranean, and the contrary. 1704 Addison Italy | 
(170s) 4 There is nothing more undetermined among the i 
Learned than the Voyage of Ulysses ; some confining it to j 
the Mediterranean j others [etc.]. 1853 Kane Grinned Exp. i 
(1856) S44 The North Polar. Ocean is a great mediter- 
ranean. 1875 S- Co jc in Expositor 231 The blue waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

b. atirib., passing into adj. (Cf. A. 2 b.) Per- j 
taining to the Mediterranean Sea. j 

Mediterranean fez<er = Malta fever (see Malta]. 
i S qq Nashe Lenten Siuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 229 In M. 
Hackluits English discoueries I haue not come in ken of : 
one inizzen mast of a .. mediteranean sternebearer sente ‘ 
from her [Yarmouth’s] Zenith or Meridian. 1678 Young : 
Senn. at Whitehall 29 Dec. 27 One of the Mediterranean 
Pirates. 2816 Snt W. Burnett (title) A Practical Account : 
of the Mediterranean Fever [etc.]. 1897 M. L. Hughes 

(title) Mediterranean, Malta or Undulant Fever. 1899 
Daily New r 14 Jan. 6/4 The whole costume is in Mediterra- 
nean blue cloth. . 

■f 2. A11 inhabitant of an inland region. Obs. 

2654 H. [.’Estrange Chas. I (1655] 131 Again the Medi- 
terraneans the Highlanders muttered at the Imposition. 
Mediterranell, obs. variant of Mkditekraneal. 

+ Mediterraneous, a. Oh. [f. L. mediter - 
rane-us (see MEnrmtRANEAN) + -ous,] 

1. Inland, remote from the coast. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iv. 82 It Is found in 
mountaines and mediterraneous parts. 269* Ray Disc. iii. 
(1732) 31 The mediterraneous Places above the Shores. 

2. In the middle of the earth; subterranean. 

1668 Palp. Evid. Witcher. 102 The bituminous matter 

brought from the mediterraneous Vaults, 
t Mediterrany, a. and sb. Ohs. [ad F. medi- 
terrand or L. mcditerranc-uvil\ = Mediterranean. 

<11400 Mahndev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 It rynnez in to !>e see 
Mediterrany. 1432-30 tr. Hidden rifoUsj 1. 53 Of the grete 
see or Mediterrcuiye. 

Meditrn.uk (nw-ditrzmk). Ent. [ad. mod.L. 
meditruncus, f. L. medi-us middle + l r mutts 
Trunk.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomel. III. xxxv. 532 If terms be 
thought necessary to designate the two intire segments into 
which the alitrunk is resolvable, the first maybe the medi- 
trunk ( meditruncus ), and the other the potrunk {potrnneus). 

11 Meditullitun medito'lizhu). [JL, f. medi-us 
middle ; the second element is prob. cogn. w. lellus 
earth.] 

+ 1. The middle (of anything). Oh. 

1611 Cory at Crudities 39 6 Baden .. ly-eth in the very 
meditullinm of Heluetia. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 1(1677) 
48 That Meditullium of the earth [India]. 

2. spec. The cellular or reticulated bony sub- 
stance between the inner and outer laminte of the 
cranium; = Dim, ok i. ? Obs. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Meditullinm, that 
Spungy Substance betwixt the Two Lamina [sic] of the 
SculL 

3. Bot. The interior parenchyma of the leaves 
and other parts of plants; =Dipi.OE 2 . 

1840 Pereira Elem. Plat. Pled. it. 661 The meditullium 
has frequently a reddish tint, 1880 Garhoo & Baxter 
Plat. Med. 374 The roots are seen to consist of a cortex or 
rind, and a ligneous cord or meditullium inclosing the pith. 

Hence + Meditullian a. Oh., pei taining to the 
middle (of the earth). 

1670 Pr.rres Fodinse Reg. Introd., As if they were hut the 
soft Products of those Meditullian Petrefactions. 

Medium (mrdiilm), sb. and a. PI. media, 
-turns. [a. L. medium, neuter of medius middle, 
cogn. with Mid a.] A. sb. 

1. A middle quality, degree, or condition. For- 
merly also, f something intermediate in nature or 
degree, fin a medium, intermediate {between’). 

IS93 Pell- Troth's N. Y. Gift (1876) 29 There is no Con- 
corde betweene water and fire, nor any medium betweene 
loue and hatred. 1618 E. Elton Exp. Rom. vit\ (1622) 
362 There is no medium: no middle nor indifferent 
state and condition betweene these two. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 293 This Appetite is in a Medium between the 
other two. 1649 Blith Eng Improv. Impr. (1653) To 
Husb., There is a Medium in all things. 1631 French 
Distill, v, in A saltish slime, and in tast.,a Medium 
betwixt salt, and Nitre. 1663 Flagellum, or O. Cromwell 
(ed. j) Pref., I place and reckon this Cromwell as a 
Medium or Mean, betwixt . . Wallenstein . . and Thomas 
Anello. 1752 J. Gill. Trinity vi. n6 Between God and a 
creature there is no medium, a 1770 Jortin Serin. (1771) 
VII. vi. 108 There is a medium between frantic zeal and 
sinful compliance. 1811 Busby Diet . Mas. (ed. 3), Recita- 
tive, a species of musical recitation forming the medium 
between air and rhetorical declamation. 1811 Byron Hints 
fr, Hor, lvii, Poesy between the best and worst No medium 
knows. <11820 I, Milner in Mary Milner Life (1842) 510 
Is there no medium between going to Court, and going a 
hunting? 1869 Spurgeon J. Ploughm. Talk 28 There is 
a medium in all things, only blockheads go to extremes, 
fb. Moderation. Obs. 

1693 Humours Town 88 They are generally Men of no 
Medium, but continually in Extreams. 1748 Smollett 
Rad. Rand. (18,12) I. 4 He determined.. to observe no me- 
dium hut. .sent her a peremptory order. 1780 W. Pitt in 
Ld. Stanhope Life I. 35 The use of the horse I assure you 
1 do not neglect, In the properest medium. 

f c. A middle course, compromise, Obs. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 33 When I let him know 
ray Reason, he own’d it to he just, and offer’d, are this 
Medium, that he [etc.]. 

+ d. Something intermediate in position. Obs. 

xja& Leoni Albertis Archit. 1. 12/1 That the Inhabitants 


may not he obliged to pass out of a cold Place into a hot 
one, without a Medium of temperate Air. 

t2. Logic. The middle term of a syllogism; 
hence, a ground of proof or inference. Obs. 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers 11587) 62 Let him. .conclude 
the Apostles question, with his medium, argument, and 
reason. 1630 Randolph Aristippus _ Wks. <1875) 19 Your 
drinking is syllogism, where a pottle is the major terminus, 
and a pint the minor, a quart the medium. 1641 Find. 
Smedymmms v. 61 This we evinced by forme mediums out 
of Scripture. 1751 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 168 An equi- 
vocal medium proves nothing. 1757 Sir J. DAi.RY_MW.EY/Arf. 
Feudal Property (175%) T47'.L'hey had refused to subject estates 
tail to forfeiture, and on this medium, that who cannot 
alienate cannot forfeit. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. 
i. 33 To trace the media of proof from one link to another 
. .is not, say the lawyers, the way to justice. 

+ 3. A (geometrical or arithmetical) mean; an 
average. Obs, 

1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 39 The reuenew . . did 
not rise vnto 10000. li. per annum, though the Medium be 
taken of the best seauen years. 1638 Wilkins New World 
in. (1707) 30 Betwixt two Extreams there can be but one 
Medium, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 55 At a medium 
I reckon that the whole Fleet must be Men of three or four 
years growth, 1727 Swift Plod. Proposal Wks. 1755 ID ■*. 
62, I have reckoned upon a medium, that a child just born 
will weigh ia pounds. *731 Bailey vol. II. s. v.. Arithme- 
tical Medium, is that which is equally distant from each 
extreme. Ibid., Geometrical Medium, is [etc.]. 1788 Ld. 
Auckland Coi-r. (r86t) lI.84The medium ofthe thermometer 
continues here at about 7 o '. 1793 Smeatqn Edystone L. 

§ 1 13 The medium of half an inch on a side. 1817 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India I, n. i. 94 Only thirty-three years, as a 
medium, are assigned to a reign. 

4. Any intervening substance through which a 
force acts on objects at a distance or through 
which impressions are conveyed to the senses; 
applied, e.g., to the air, the ether, or any sub- 
stance considered with regard to its properties as a 
vehicle of light or sound. Often Jig. 

1595 Chapman Ovids Banq. Pence D 2 margin , Sight is one 1 
ofthe three sences that hath his medium extrinsecally. 1621 
Burton A nat. Mel. 1. i. H. vi. 33 To the Sight three things 
are required, the Qbiect, the Organ, and the Medium. 1643 
A. Ross Mel Heliconium 27 The air, which is the medium 
of musick and of all sounds, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. i. 

25 They shall no more behold the Divinity, through the 
dark mediums that eclipse the blessed sight of it. 1709 Phil. 
Trans. XXVI. 368 Air is the only Medium for the Pro- 
pagation of Sound. 1711 Addison Spirt. No. 257 T 8 He 
therefore who looks upon the Soul through its outward 
Actions, often sees it through a deceitful Medium. *742 
Young Nt. Th. vm. 243 The Truth, thro* such .a Medium 
seen, may make Impression deep. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat . (1S34) II. 443 Both visible and sonorous bodies .act 
equally by mediums, one of light and the other of air, 
vibrating upon our organs. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <$• Exp. 
Philos. II. xv. 136 By a medium, .is meant any pellucid or 
transparent body, which suffers light to pass through it. 
*815 J. Smith Panorama ScL tic Art I. 422 In passing into 
a denser medium, fight is refracted towards the perpen- 
dicular. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. $ Eng. I. 189 The 
liability incurred by the nation is refracted through so many 
media. 1875 Encycl. Brit . L ioq/i The air around us forms 
the most impor tant medium of sound to our organs of hear- 
ing. 1880 Bastian Brain iii. 60 To rudimentary aggrega- 
tions of pigment, in some animals transparent media are 
added, serving to condense the light thereon. 

b. The application of the word in sense 4 to the 
air, ether, etc. ’has given rise to the new sense : 
Pervading or enveloping substance ; the substance 
or ‘ element ’ in which an organism l.ves ; hence 
fig. one’s environment, conditions of life. 

[1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. ri Theaetheiial Medium 
(wherein'all the Stars and Planets do swim).] 1865 Grote 
Plato I, v. 201 You cannot thus abstract any man from the 
social medium by which he is surrounded. 1873 Hamerton 
Intell. Life ix. v. (1875) .320 Tire general talk, which Is 
nothing but a neutral medium in which intelligences float. 
*876 L. Stephen Eng. Th. 18 th C. I. 1. 6 Tire gradual 
adaptation of the race to its. medium. 1878 Encyct. Brit. 
VIII. 36/2 When the insulating medium, or, as it is called, 
the ‘dielectric’, is shellac. 1880 M. Arnold Arif. (1895) 
II. 184-5 The medium In which he [Burns] lived, Scotch 
peasants, Scotch Presbyterianism, and Scotch drink, is 
repulsive. Chaucer.. pleases me more and more, and his 
medium is infinitely superior. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 
406/1 Thoroughly conducted cultivations should decide in 
what medium the Schizomycete flourishes best 

5. An intermediate agency, means, instrument or 
channel. Also, intermediation, instrumentality: 
in phrase by or through the medium of. 

.1605 Bacon A dv. Learn, it. xvi. § 2 But yet is not of neces- 
sity that -Cogitations bee expressed by the Medium of 
Wordes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World n. v. 5. 10. 309 Moses 
..wrought. .by the medium of mens affections. *659 T. 
Pecke Paruassi Puerp. 170 , 1 know the Medium to let you 
see A wonder. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil n, vi. (1840) 249 
The. devil has managed several secret operations by the 
medium or instrumentality of the cloven foot. . 1775 Burke 
Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks, III. 31 The proposition is peace. 
Not peace through, the medium of war. 1793 GentL Plug. 
544/1 Some useful information . . may . . be hoped for through 
the medium of your curious Publication, c i8it Fuseli in 
Led. Paint, iv. (1848) 438 They are the -end, this the me- 
dium. 1856 Sir B. Brodib Psychol. Inq. I. v, x86 The seal 
. .'except through the medium of his whiskers, . . may be said 
..[to have] no sense of touch at all. 1866 Felton Anc. .4 
Mod. Gr. 1, 1. 16 They [Latin and Greek] were the media 
of the scholarship, the science, the theology of the Middle 
Age. x88o Coach Builders' Art frnl. I. 63 Considering 
your Journal one of the best possible mediums for such a 
scheme. *883 S. R. Gardiner Hist. Eng. II. xvi. 184 note, 
It seems, .more probable that the tarts went backwards and 


for wards as media of a correspondence. 1898 Illingworth 
Div. Immanence vL 136 He [Christ] ordained sacraments J 
selecting, as their media, the two.. most universal religious 
rites. Plod. The — shire Gazette is the best advertising 
medium in the county. 

b. Medium of circulation or exchange, circulat- 
ing medium : something which serves as the 
ordinary representative of exchangeable value, and 
as the instrument of commercial transactions; in 
civilized countries usually coin or written promises 
or orders for the delivery of coin, f la the Ameri- 
can colonies often simply medium , chiefly used in 
speaking of the local paper currency. 

1740 Conn. Col. Rec. (1874) VIII. 318 The expences of 
this government are likely to be very heavy . .by reason, .of 
a great scarcity of a medium of exchange. 1740 W. Doug- 
lass Disc. Cnrr. Brit. Plant. Amer. 6 Upon cancelling 
this Paper Medium all those Inconveniences did vanish, 
1758 in B. P. Smith Hist. Dartmouth Colt. (1878) x6 The 
discredit of our medium.. 1828 P. Cunningham M. S. 
Wales (ed. 3I II. tot Bullion and paper, as mediums of cir- 
culation. 1833 P1 t. Martineau Charmed Sea Summary 
135 The adoption of a medium of exchange. 1838 Prescott 
Fad. Is. (1846) II. xviL 128 The only medium for repre- 
senting their property was bills of exchange. 1884 Rep. 
Brit. Assoc. 837 Media of Exchange: some Notes on the 
Precious Metals and their Equivalents. 

6 . Painting. Any liquid ‘ vehicle’ (as -oil, water, 
albumen, etc.) with which pigments are mixed 
to render them capable of being used in painting. 
Also, any of the varieties of painting as -determined 
by the nature of the vehicle employed, as oil- 
painting, water-colour, tempera, fresco, etc. 

1854 Fairholt Did. Art, Medium, the menstruum, or 
liquid vehicle, with which the dry [figments are ground and 
made ready for the artist's use. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 
15 Dec. 477/2 There is no man to-day who understands his 
medium [viz. water-colour] more perfectly. *903 Edin. Rest, 
Apr. 454 If his colours, his gilding, his mediums were of 
inferior quality, they were confiscated. 

b. Phoiogr, A varnish used as a vehicle in * re- 
touching* (see quots.). 

1890 J. Hubert- A’ douching ( 1903) 23 If your medium will 
not take the black lead readily, the former may be -thickened. 
1892 Phot. Ann. II. 201 The simplest medium to render 
the surface of the negative suitable for. marking upon is 
made by dissolving white powdered resin in turpentine... 
The negative to be retouched is prepared by rubbing upon 
it. , a drop of the medium. 

7. 7'healr, A screen fixed in front of a gas-jet in 
order to throw a coloured light upon the stage. 

*859 G. A. Sala Gas-iight %■ D., Getting up Pantomime, 
Gas pipes with coloured screens called ‘mediums*. 1873 
Rovtledge s Yng. Genii. Plug. 282/1 Fish-tail burners, 
guarded by curved metal reflecting hoods on the back and 
by wire work on the front side., so as to allow of red or 
green tammy mediums being dropped over each row. 

8 . Applied to a person, a. gen. An intermediary 
agent, mediator. 

1817 Bowdich, etc. Piission to Ashantee 1. 13. (1819) 63 
This mam .is our only safe medium, and interprets to the 
King anxiously and impressively. 

b. Spiritualism , etc. A person, who is supposed 
to be the organ of -communications from departed 
spirits. Hence also applied to a clairvoyant or a 
person under hypnotic control. 

1853 H. Since r Sights 4 Sounds 88 This lady was a me- 
diuni, and as the subject of ‘spirit rapping* ' was already 
[etc.]. X854 Mts-s Miifurd in L* Estrange Life (1870) III. 
xiv. 303 Bulwer is in the hands of a set of mediums, and 
passes his time in conversation with his dead daughter. 1888 
Bkyce Amer. Commonw. III. 659 Attempts to pry by the 
help of * mediums ’ into the book of Fate. 

9. Senses derived from the adj. a. nonce-use. A 
person of the middle class. 

1837 T. Hook jack Brag ii, The tip-toppers are livelier 
than the mediums. 

b. A soldier of 1 medium ’ equipment, between 
‘ light ’ and 1 heavy’. (Cf quot. 1876 in B. 1 .) 

1889 N. <f- Q. 7th Ser. VIII, m/i The 4th Dragoon Guards 
are no longer ‘ Heavies*, but ‘Mediums’, Hid., Thirteen 
regiments of ‘ Mediums comprising the seven regiments of 
Dragoon Guards, numbered 1 to 7 [etc. j. 

c. A kind of cotton goods. 

_i86a Catal. Internal, ExMb. II. xviil 4 India twills, 
silicias, casbans. and .mediums. 

3B. altrib. and adj. 

1, Intermediate between two degrees, amounts, 
qualities, or classes. 

*796 C. Marshall Garden, ix. [1813] 114 A good medium 
way is to plan t the deciduous sorts [of trees] the beginning 
of March. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 9 2 A medium 
form may often long endure. *876 Voyue & Stevenson 
PI Hit. Did. s.v. Cavalry, In the British army cavalry is 
classed as heavy, medium, and light cavalry. 1884 Bails 
I Herald aj Dec. 0/5 The offal, .is separated into broad bran, 
medium bran, and sharps. 1903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 493 There 
is a tendency for land to get into the hands of medium 
and large proprietors. 1905 J. Hf.ywood Plus. Churches, 
17 Average choir boys cannot recite on a low note without 
being liable to use the thick register or chest voice instead 
of the medium register. 

b. Fencing. Medium guard', see quot, 1767 . 
1747 J. Godfrey Set. Defence 21 Here are four Guards, 
viz. Inside, Outside, Medium, and Hanging, Ibid, ex The 
Medium is the S uiall-S word Fosture, , and that alone may 
properly be called a guard. 1767 Fergusson Did. Terms 
Small Sword 13 Medium Guard, the arm, wristband -sword 
in this guard ought to he kept in the same height as the 
Quarte, and the edge of the sword perpendicular to the 
' ground. . - • 
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e. The designation of a size of paper between 
royal and demy. 

The sheet of medium writing and drawing paper usually 
measures 22X17^ inches; in tJ. S., 23X18. The sheet of 
medium priming paper is usually 24X19. 

1711 Act 10 Anne c. 18 § 37 For.. all Paper.. called. .Me- 
dium Fine., the Summe of Six Shillings for every Reame... 
Genoa Medium.. Two Shillings and Six Pence for every 
Reame. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 105 A Folio 
Observation-book of 4 Quires medium Paper. 1839 Sta- 
t toner's Handbk. 20, 73. 

*|* 2 . Average, mean. Obs. 

1670 Pettus Fodiuse Reg. 9 Two Tun and a quarter of Oar 
make a Tun of Metal at a medium rate 3 4 101. 1748 

Anson's Voy. n, v. 182 The medium heat all the year 
round will be 66°. 1799 Hull Advert. 14 Sept. 3/2 Both 
of which may be accounted medium years. 1800 Misc. 
Tracts in A si at. Ann. R eg. 72/a The medium height of 
a Fahrenheit’s thermometer was between 8o° and 82°. 

3 . Comb. a. With sbs. used attrib., forming adjs., 
as medium-grade , -pace ; b. parasynthetic, as 
medium-coloured, - faced , - sized , adjs. 

1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 75 "Medium-coloured 
hair. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 1 74 A 
stratum of "medium-grade ore. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 16 May 
4/2 Slow and "medium-pace bowlers. 1884 LiUywhite's 
Cricket Ann, 103 A straight '"medium-paced bowler, 1882 
J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xiv, He was a ‘medium-sized, 
full-bodied man. 

Mediumism (mPdiiomiz’m). [f. prec. + -ism.] 
The practices of spiritualistic * mediums \ 

1864 A. Leighton Myst. Leg. Edin. (1886) 121 The spirit- 
rapping miracles of. mediumism. 1880 Howells Undisc. 
Country xli. 181 A mercenary professional mediumism. 

Mediumistic (mfdmmi’stik), a. [f. Medium 
+ -ISTIO.] Relating to * mediumism ’ ; having 
the characteristics of a ‘ medium 
1869 Gregory in Eng. Mech. 3_Dec. 281/1 Many persons 
do not possess the necessary mediumistic qualification. 1876 
Saintsbury in Academy 16 Dec. 582 Maud is a pretty girl, 
of supposed ‘mediumistic’ powers. 1896 H. R, Haweis 
Dead Pulpit vi. 117 He is for the time, in fact, highly sensi- 
tized and mediumistic. 

Mediumize (mPdiomaiz), v. [f. Medium + 
-IZE.J tram. To convert into a (spiritualistic) 
‘medium’. Hence Me’dittmiza’tioii. 

18B0 Argos y. XXIX. 460 He need have laid no command 
on the Captain, for the poor man was planted there : chloro- 
formed, mesmerised, mediumised. 1880 Howells Undisc. 
Country ii, (1881) 29 The crude and unsettled spiritual 
existence reached by our present system of mediumisation. 

Mediumship (mrdi&njip). [f. Medium + 

-SHIP.] 

1 . Intervening agency, instrumentality. 

1882 L. Wingfield Gehenna II. _ix. 274 Subterranean con- 
vulsions, through whose mediumship volcanic flames, .would 
purify the heavens. 1882 Rider Haggard Ceiywayo 198 
The government announced through the mediumship of the 
Queen's Speech that [etc.]. 1890 ‘Annie Thomas’ On 

Children I. vii. 131 He had been made known to them 
through the mediumship of an Aldermanic friend. 

2 . Spiritualism. The attribute of being a ‘me- 
dium action as a ‘ medium 

1868 Law Rep., Equity Cases VI. 663 The wonderful 
thjngs done by the spirits through the Defendant’s medium- 
ship. 1875 Q. Jrnl. Sci. XII. 48 As an instance of heredi- 
tary mediumship, ‘ the same man had four daughters, vir- 
gins, which did prophesy 1881 Pember Earth s Earliest 
Ages (1893) 329 A sdance held through the mediumship of 
Mr. Bastian. 1898 A, Lang Making Relig.vWi. 169 , 1 can- 
not feel., as if the case of physical mediumship itself, as a 
freak of nature, were definitely closed, 

Medius (mrdizis). Mus. [a. L. medius middle.] 
f 1 . An alto or tenor voice or part: = Mean sb. 2 2. 
*563 (title) Mornyng and Euenyng prayer and Com- 
munion, set forthe in foure partes, to be song in churches, 
[title of Part] Medius. 1609 Ravenscroft Deuteromelia 17 
Freemens Songs of 4. Voices. Treble. .Medivs., Tenor,. 
Bassvs, 1738 (title) Divine Melody in twenty-four choice 
Hymns ; the first fifteen were set to Music, in two Parts, by 
Mr. Prelleur, the rest chiefly by Mr. Moze, who hath also 
composed a Medius to every Hymn. 

2. In ecclesiastical music = Mediant. 

*782 Burney Hist. Mus. II. 383 The Mode, the Dominant, 
ana Medius, are all the same [in the three chants]. 

Medize (mz’daiz), v. [mod. ad.Gr. 'Mr)dl£-ttv, f. 
MijSoi the Medes : see -ize.] intr. To be a Mede 
in manners, language and dress ; to side with the 
Medes. Of a Greek of the 6th and 5th c. B.o. : To 
favour the interests of the ‘ Median ’ or Persian 
enemies of his country. Also tram. To make like 
a Mede. Hence Me'dizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1849 Grote Greece it, xl, V. ioi The leading men of 
Thebes, .decidedly medised , or espoused the Persian in- 
terest. a 1873 Lytton Pausanias m, iii. (1876) 248 They 
would rather all Hellas were Medised than Pausanias the 
Heracleid. Ibid. iv. 265 The Medising traitor is here. Ibid. 
iv. iv. 341 They accuse him of medising. 1901 Contemp. 
Rev. Feb. 176 lhe Greek thought of* Medizing’ as the sum 
of all possible offences. 

II Medjidie (medgz'dirf). Also Medjidy, -deh. 
[Turkish (Arabic) ipXuss* mejidie, f. the name 
Xusxll A-C S-Abdu'l Majid.'] 

1 . A Turkish silver coin first minted by the 
Sultan Abdul-Medjid in 1844, equal to 20 piastres 
(about 3tf. 8 d.). 

1882 Macm.JIag. XLVII. 191 He kindly offered these 
eggs at a medjidy apiece. 1902 igtk Cent. Aug. 233 There 
are as yet no taxes but a poll tax of a medjideh. 


2 . The Medjidie : a Turkish order or decoration 
instituted in 1851 by the Sultan Abdul-Medjid. 

1836 Ann. Reg., Citron. ( 1857) 291 The Imperial Order of 
the Medjidie of the First Class. 1888 Hazell's Ann. Cycl. 
36/1 He [Sir Samuel Baker] has received the Order of the 
Grand Cordon of the Medjidie. 

Medjidite (me’dgidait). Min. [f. name of the 
Sultan Ahdnl-Medjid: see -ite.] A hydrous sul- 
phate of uranium and calcium, first found near 
Adrianople. 

1848 J. L. Smith in Amer. If ml. Sci. Ser. 11. V. 336. 
t Medkniche. local. Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. med 
(? Meed sb., or Mead 2 ) 4- Knitch.] (Explained 
in the context as the quantity of hay to be given in 
reward to the hay ward, being as much as he could 
lift with his middle finger as high as his knee.) 

1233-32 Rentalia Glut on. (Someiset Rec. Soc.) 83 Et die 
quando levat Langhemede, debet habere medkniche. 

Medlar (me'dlai). Forms : 4-7, 9 medler, 5 
meddeller, medaler, 5 medlier, 5-6 meddeler, 

6 medlor, 5- medlar, [a. OF. medler (Godefr. 
Compl, s.v. Nesplier ), f. * medle (var. of mesle) 
medlar (fruit) : see Medle. 

Although the word primarily denoted the tree, it is in our 
earliest quot. already applied to the fruit. In present use 
sense 2 is the more common, the tree being usually called 
‘medlar-tree’; but Johnson 1755 (who was prob. not in- 
fluenced by etymological considerations), and later lexico- 
graphers give sense 1 the first place.] 

1 . The fruit-tree Mespilus germanica. 

The chief varieties in cultivation are the Dutch, Notting- 
ham, and Stoneless medlar. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb, in. 1041 The meddeler to graffe 
ek tol[d] is how. Ibid, iv. 493 Now meddellers in hoot lond 
gladdest be, So hit he moyst. a 1430 Pishing with A ngle 
(1883) 8 Take a feyr schoyt of blake thorne crabtre medeler 
or geneper. a 1500 in Arnolds' s Chron. 63/2 The medlar wyl 
here welle yf he bee plantyd. 1378 Lyte Dodoeus vi, xliii. 
713 Our common Medlers doo flower in Aprill and May. 
*664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Nov. (1729) 222 Graff the Medler on j 
the White-Thorn. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. iii. (ed. 3) 374 j 
There are several other Trees and Shrubs which are now in 
Flower, as.. dwarf Medlar. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xvii. (1813) 283 The sorts are, the German, the Italian, and 
the English or Nottingham Medler. 1881 Ettcycl. Brit. XII. 
271/2 The Medlar, Mespilus germanica, is a deciduous 
tree, native of the middle and south of Europe, and found 
in hedges and woods in England. 

t>. Applied to other trees, as Neapolitan or 
Oriental Medlar, the Azarole, Cratmgus Azaro- 
tus. Japan Medlar, the Loquat. 

1718 R. Bradley New Improv. Plant. 4- Gard, iii. 18 
The L’Azzarole or Neapolitan Medlar is a kind of Service. 
..Of late Years it has been brought into England [from 
Italy]. 17S3 Chambers Cycl, Supp. s. v. Cratmgus, 4. The 
jagged-leav’d Crataegus, called parsley-leav’d medlar. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. led. 3) V. 513/2 (Cratmgus Azarolus, variety] 
the oriental medlar. 1866 Treas. Bot. 727/2 Japan Medlar, 
Eriobotyra japonica. 

2 . The fruit of the medlar tree, resembling a 
small brown-skinned apple, with a large cup-shaped 
‘eye* between the persistent calyx- lobes. It is 
eaten when decayed to a soft pulpy state. 

1 411366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1375 And many hoomly 
trees.. That., here, Medlers, ploumes, peres, chesteynes. 
c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 13/7 Of fruit.. Pesshes, mealiers 
[F . nesples]. 1333 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1539) 21 Medlars 
ar cold and dry, and constrictife. 1600 Shaks. A . V . L . hi. 
ii. 125 You’l be rotten ere you bee halfe ripej and that’s the 
right venue of the Medler. 1733 Gr ay Let, in Poems (1775) 
232 If there were nothing but medlars and black-berries in 
the wotld, I could be very well content to go without any 
at all. 1838 Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk. 248/2 Medlars 
should be gathered, and laid by to rot. 
fig. 179* Wolcot (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings xix, The 
heart should be a medlar, not a crab. 

3 . all rib. and Comb., as medlar-jelly \ medlar- like 
adj. : medlar tree =1. 

r88i Blackmore Christcnuell xxxvi, We will take her some 
•"medlar jelly. 1567 Maplet Gr, Forest 42 The Fig tree is 
of no high growth ..his flower *Mec!lerlike. 1348 Turner 
Nantes of Herbes (E.D.S.) 53 Mespilus . . is called in englishe 
a "medler tree. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 11. i. 34 Now 
will he sit vnder a Medler tree. 1873 Miss Thackeray 
Wks. (1891) I. 70 A medlar-tree. 

Medlay, obs. form of Medley. 
t Medle. Obs. Forms: 4-5 medle, meyle, 

5 mele, mel, merle, 6 marie. [ME. medle, mele , 
merle, a. OF. * medle, meele, merle, mesle (Godefr. 
Compl, s. v. Nesple) :• — L. mespila, -us, -urn, a, Gr. 
fieauiXi}, piomRov. 

A late L. altered form *nespila is represented by OF. 
nesple (mod.F. nifie ), Sp .nespera, Pg. nespera. It. nespola 
(cf. also Sp. nispero. It. nespolo medlar-tree). The L. word 
passed into Teut. as OHG. mespila, nespila (MHG. mespel, 
mispel, nespel,rnod.G. niispel), MDu. mispele (mod.Du. 
mispel ), Sw,, Da. mispel ; the Slavonic and other eastern 
European langs. have forms chiefly adopted from Ger.) 

The fruit of the medlar-tree, a medlar. Also 
attrib. in medle-tree. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) T287 A sat and dinede in a wede 
Vnder a faire medle tre. a 1387 S/non. Barthol, (Anecd, 
Oxon.l 29/2 Mespyla sunt fmctns, meyles. c 1425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 646/28 II ec mesculus, meletre. 14., Norn. 
ibid. 716/37 H ec ntespulus, a meltre. a 1500 Flower 4 Leaf 
86, I was ware of the fairest medle-tree That ever yet in al 
my lyf I sy, a 1500 in Arnolde's Chron. 64 b/2 Ghese a 
graf of a good merle tree. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 76 Med- 
lars or marks. 


Medle, obs. form of Meddle ; var. Melt, v.i 
Medle(e, Medler, obs. ff. Medley, Medlar, 
Medlert, variant of Middle-earth. 

Medles, variant of Meedless a. Obs., Milds. 
Medley (me-dli), sb. and a. Forms : 4 med- 
lay, 4-5 medlee, 4-5, 7 medle, 5 medele, 5-8 
medly, (5 medely, 6 medleye), 6-7 medlie, 
7-8 meddly, 5- medley, [a. OF. medlee, var. of 
vteslee (mod.F. mltte : see Melee) vulgar L. 
type *misculata, f. * vtismlcire to mix : see Meddle 
v. Cf. Sp. mezclada, It. mescolata. The primary 
sense is thus 4 mixture but in Eng. the word 
occurs first in the sense of mingling in combat.] 

A. sb. 

1 . Combat, conflict; fighting, esp. hand-to-hand 
fighting between two parties of combatants. Now 
only arch. Cf. Mellay, Melee. 

13.. K. Alis. 4612 His folk weore sone, in that medldy, 
Parforce y-dryven al away. Ibid. 6532. The olifans, in 
medle, And tneo lyouns he |the rinocertis] wol sle. 1340 
Ayenb, 4T Huanne me makej> medies ine cheiche zuo pet 
Jier ys blod yssed. 1470-83 Malory Arth. 1. xv. =6 Lucas 
and Gwynas & bryaunte & Bellyas of Flaundrys helde 
strong medle ayenst vj kynges. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xi. 

41 Ne seche nothyng but thyssue for to flee, yf there were 
ony medlee. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. vi. 21 The medly 
ended, Hercules did bring the Centaure bound To Prison. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <y Commw. (1603) 197 When the 
warre was made in these poppulous countries ..every man 
made one in the medle 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
vii. (1663) 19 Stepping before him with 2000 men, he cut off 
his way . .in so much that the medly grew to be the same as 
it was before, and the fight was renewed. 1839 Thirlwali, 
Greece III. 301 Cleon. .sent all the men who survived the 
first medley, .prisoners to Athens. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Entp, (1863) V. xlii. j 68 Broken by repeated defeats,.. he 
was. .less conspicuous in the medley. 
fig. 1791 Burke App. Whigs. Wks. 1808 VI. 26 In the 
press and medley of such extremities. 

2 . A combination, mixture. 

+ a. without disparaging sense. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 331 /i Medle, or mengynge to-gedur 
of dyuerse thyngys, imxtnra. <11529 Skelton Agst. 
Scottes 87 A medley to make of myrth with sadnes. 1577 
B, Googe Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1386) 9 b, This kinde of 
building hath an equal! medlie of the winter windes and 
sommer windes. Ibid. 32 b, A medley of sundry sortes of 
seedes. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 301 He that shall set vines 
there, .shall make an excellent medley between the tempera- 
ture of lhat aire and the nature of soile together. 1626 
Bacon Syiva § 528 The Making of some Medley or Mixture 
of Earth, with some other Plants Bruised or Shauen. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah 111. xli. 346 Graves and green herbs make a 
good medly seeing all flesh is grass. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. 
Drugs I. 8 The Perfumers keep it. .to mix among a variety 
of other Aromaticks, which is what we properly call a 
Medley. 

Ij. in disparaging sense : A heterogeneous com- 
bination qr mixture (of things) ; a mixed company 
(of persons differing in rank, occupation, etc.). 

1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 5 An hochpot or 
medly of many nations. 1668-9 Pepys Diary 18 Jan., To 
the Duke of York's playhouse and there saw 1 The Witts ’, 
a medley of things.. 1683 T. Hoy Agatkocles 5 A wretched 
M edley betwixt Priest and Layman. 1735 Smollett Quix, 
(1803) IV. 190 Leaving Don John and his companion aston- 
ished at the medley of sense and madness they had observed 
in his discourse. 1839 Reeve Brittany 236 A medley of 
shining brass pans, bellows, and tubs, are exposed for sale, 
1863 Grote Plato II. xxiv. 256 Principles which are a 
medley between philosophy and rhetoric. 1879 Church 
Spenser 38 The Shepherd’s Calendar, .. an early medley 
of astrology and homely receipts. 

3 . A cloth woven with wools of different colours 
or shades ; = medley -cloth (see B. 4). 

1438 E. E, Wills (1882)111, 1 gowne of Russet medley. 
1502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 70 Item for 
making of a gowne of tawny medley. 1609 Slat. Laws Isle 
of Man (1821) 79 Every Woolen Weaver shall have.. for 
every Yard of Medlie id. Qs. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Wilts. 111. (1.662) 143, I am informed that as Medleys are 
most made in other Shires, as good Whites as any are 
woven in this County. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. 
Frome-Selwood, The cloths made here for the most part, 
are medleys of 7 or 8f . a yard. 183* Illmtr. Caial. Exhib. 
1 . 98/1, XII. Woollen and Worsted. A. Broad Cloths. 1.. . 
Medleys... N.B. The term ‘Medleys’ includes all Wool- 
dyed Colours, excepting Blue and Black. 

+ 4 . A ‘ mixed ’ colour. Obs. rare— 0 , 

1499 Promp. Parv. 331/1 (Pynson), Medler,] coloure, mvt- 
tura. 1330 Palsgr. 244/1 Medleyi,] colour, nielli. 13 6 
Withals Diet. (1568) 34 b/2 Medley, color mixtus. 
f 5. =Maslin1 1. Obs. rare, (Of. B. 2.) 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 487 The Corinthian medley. 

6. A musical composition consisting of parts or 
subjects of a diversified or incongruous character. 

*626 Bacon Syiva § 113 As when Galliard Time, and Mea- 
sure Time, are in the Medley of one Dance. 1811 Busby Diet. 
Mus. (ed. 3), Medley... With the moderns, a medley is a 
humorous hotch-potch assemblage of the detached parts or 
passages of different well-known songs, so arranged that 
[etc.]. 1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

7 . As the title of a literary miscellany. 

1 1630 M. P, (black-letter sheet), Ah excellent new Medley. 
11640 — A new Medley, or Messe of All-together. 1710 
(title) The Medley. No. 1. Oct. 5. 1728-42 Pope Dune. 
1. 42 H ence Journals, Medleys, Merc’ries, Magazines. 1826 
(ti tle) The Entertaining Medley ; being a collection of true 
histories and anecdotes. 

B. adj. 

+ 1- Of a mixed colour ; variegated, motley. Obs. 

c *386 Chaucer Prol, 328 (Ellesm.) He rood but hootnly in 



MEDLEY. 


MEDULLARY. 
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a medlee cote. 14* • Vec. > n Wr.-Wulcker 597/7 Multicolor, 
Medle, c 15x5 Cocke LorelPs B. 8 Aryche pal. -Made of an 
old payre of blewe medly popley bosone. 1595 in Hist. 
MSS. Comm. (1894) XLVllI. 309 A tall roan.. wearing a 
medly russet mandilliane of red and blue, with.. a pair of 
medley russet Venetians. 1622 Hakewill David’s Vow 
vii. 25a Hee would not haue his family like a motley cloth, 
or a meddly colour. 1681 W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen, 
(1693) 876 A medley colour ; color mixtus. 

b. Medley cloth : see quot. 1837. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Wilts. iii. (1662) T58 And such a 
Mi'dly-Qoth, is the Tale-story of this Clothier. 171a Bond. 
Gaz. No. 5008/2 The Woollen Manufacture of Mixt or 
Medley Broad Cloath. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. II. 25 
These fine Spanish Medley Cloths are the mix’d coloured 
Cloths, which all the Persons of Fashion in England wear. 
1837 Youatt Sheep vi. 22a What are now called medley- 
cbths, different coloured wools being mixed together in the 
thread. . .These . . were first made in Gloucestershire. 

f 2 . Medley brass Obs, (Cf. A. 5.) 
1600 Ace. BA. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII, 279 One 
medle brasse potte. 

3 . Composed of diverse or incongruous parts or 
elements ; mixed, motley. 

1594 Nashe Terrors Flight Wks. (Grosart) III. 229 A 
Medley kinde of licor called beere, 1597 J. King On 
yonas (1599) 99 A garment of divers stuffes as of linnen 
and wollen,. shall not come vpon thee... [May] such medly 
garments sit vpon the backes of our enemies. 1624 Wot- 
ton Archil, in Reliq. (1672) 58, I could wish such medly 
and motly Designs confined only to the Ornament of 
Freezes.^ 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. w. vii. 167 A 
medly view [such as of water and land at Greenwich) best 
entertains the eyes. 1708 J. Philips Cyder n. 55 This 
the Peasants blithe Will quaff, and whistle,.. Pleas’d with 
the medly Draught. 1743 Eliza Hf.ywood Female Spect. 
(1748) II. 288 That strange, squeaking, meddly thing of 
the doubtful gender, Mr, Mollman. 1798 Wordsw. Peter 
Bell 1. xxiii, Of courage you saw little there, But, in its 
stead, a medley air Of cunning and of impudence. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, xxiii, Who could do anything, from a 
medley _ dance to Lady Macbeth. 1878 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
III. xxi. 557 The medley multitude that held up their hands 
for or against the nominees of the hustings, 
b. in Chance-m uni/EY, q. v. 

4. Comb., as medley-coloured adj. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. ii. § 7. 8 As the Latine 
Poets describe them [the Britaines] hauing their backes pide 
or medlycoloured. 1701 Land. Gaz. No. 3758/8 A brown- 
ish medly coloured streight Coat. 

Medley (me'dli), v. [f. Medley jA] tram. 
To make a medley or mixture of ; to intermix. 
Chiefly in Me'dleyed, ms-dlied fa. pple. and 
fpl. a. 

c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 14/34 Clothes medleyed [F. draps 
mes/es], Red. cloth or grene [etc.]. 1637 W. Morice Coena 

quasi Koimj iii. 43 The common fate of men that compound 
and medly themselves to comply with several Interests. 
1679 L. Addison Mahumedism xvi. 83 The things taught 
by Mahumed are so mixt and confused. .. And yet they are 
not more medly'd in themselves, than disadvantageously 
represented by Writers. 1710 Philips Pastorals iv. 8 Lo 1 
here the King-Cup of a Golden Hue, Medley’d with Daisies 
white, and Endive blue. 1746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) II. 
78 This Dish.. was so odly medly’d, with Dutch, French, 
and Jacobite Materials, as to give universal Distaste. 1833 
Singleton Virgil I. 297 Ana stones from stones asunder 
wrenched, and smoke Billowing with medlied dust. X904 
Blacky). Mag. July 87/1 Till we came to the medlied 
establishments of the native chiefs. 

Medlie, obs. form of Medley. 

Medlier, medlor, obs. forms of Medlae. 
t Medlnre. Obs. rare— 1 . [ad. OF. *medlure, 
var. of meslure, f. medler, mesler to mixt see 
Meddle z\] Mixing, mixture. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiii. 82 This syluer 
must ben withouten medlure of ony corrupte metal. 

Medly, Medo, obs. forms of Medley, Meadow. 
Medoc, Medoc (m<?cty-k, Fr. nutdak). [a. F. 
nitdoc from Mddoc a district in S. W. France.] A 
general name for the red wines produced in 
Medoc, comprising all the best growths of ‘claret’. 

[1824 A. Henderson Wines 180 The fine perfume by 
which the Medoc wines are distinguished.] 1833 C. Red- 
ding Mod. Wines 52 The wines thus embodied are excellent 
Medoc. 184a Thackeray Miss Lowe Misc. Ess. (18851 3*3 
He would send some excellent Medoc at a moderate price. 
<2x849 Poe Cask of Amontillado Wks. 1865 I. 348 A 
draught of this Medoc will defend us from the damps. 

Medoe, Medon, obs. ff. Meadow, Maidan. 
Medou, medow(e, medoy, obs. ff. Meadow. 
Medo wort, medow wurt : see Mead wort. 

+ Medreie. Sc. Obs, rare— l . [App. an OF. 
semi-popular ad. L. metreta, a certain denomina- 
tion both of liquid and dry measure.] A certain 
measure used for corn. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. ( Nycholas ) 2x9 pane askit he 
J>ame to sel vitale, a bundre medreiis [orig. Latin modiis ] at 
pe lest of ilke schipe at his request. 

; Medre3(s)e(h', -ressa, obs. ff. Madbasah. 

1602 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 333 They [the 
Persians] have their Colleges, or Universities, which they 
call Medressa. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenat's Trav. ii. 80 
Lodging Rooms for the Scholars of the Medrese. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XX. 375/2 ( Samarcand ) The mesids (lower 
schools) and medresses (high schools or colleges). 

Medrick (me-drik). U.S. Also jnadriek. 
A tern or sea-swallow (according to U. S. Diets.). 

1869 Lowell Piet. fr. Appledore 65 The medrick that 
makes you look overhead With short, sharp scream, as he 
sights his prey. 


t Medrinacks. Obs. Forms : 6 methernix, 
meddernix, me(d)dernex, mederinax, 7 mil- 
dernix, medrinack(e)s, medrianaek(e)s, mid- 
ri(a)naok(e)s, medrinacles. [Of obscure origin ; 
presumed to be ultimately identical with next. 

There is nothing to show whether the Eng. word was 
adopted from Sp. or the Sp. word from Eng., or whether 
both come from a common source. The x6th c. forms hear 
some resemblance to the place-names Mettemick (West- 
phalia), and Medemach (Luxemburg), but no evidence of 
connexion with those places has been found.] 


A kind of canvas (see quots.). 

1388 in St. Papers Dorn. CCXV. 75 Imprimis, for 6. me- 
thernixes for the Roebuck 41. o d. 1388 ibid. CCXV1II. 
24 Here is. .not a cable, nether ropes. .Speks, naills, hut vij 
bolts meddernexes. 1603-4 Act 1 fas. /, c. 24 Preamble, 
The Clothes called Mildernix and Powle Davies, where of 
Saile Clothes.. ar made, were heretofore altogether brought 
out of Fraunce and other partes beyond the Seas. x6xx 
Cotgr., Aulonnes, Ouldernes, Medrinacks, Poule-dauies, 
the canuas whereof sayles for ships are made. 1617 M in- 
SHEXJ Ductor, Medrinacles, a course canuas that Tailors 
stiffen doublets, and coliers withall. Ibid., Poule-dauies, 
Ouldernes, Mearinackes, the course canvas which taylors 
stiffen doublets with, or whereof sayles of ships are made. 
1632 Sherwood, Medrianackes. . . Midrinackes. . . Oulder- 
nesse (or Midrianacks). 1658-1706 Phillips, Medrinacles. 

II Medrinaqtie. ? Obs. Also 8 madxenaque. 
[Sp. medritiaque, ‘Philippine stuff for stiffening 
women's skirts; short skirt’ (Cuyas Appleton's 
Sp.-Eng, Diet., N. Y., 1903); of obscure origin. 

The Sp. word occurs in A. de Morga Sucesos de las Islas 
Filipinos (1609) in the forms medrinaque (p. 136) and men- 
drihaque (p. 138). It appears not to be, as might he sup- 
posed, a Tagal word, for in Santos’ Vocab. Tagalo X794 it is 
given as Spanish with various Tagal renderings. (Cf. 
Medrinacks.)] 


(See quots.'). 

1704 tr. Gemelli-CarperCs Voy. v. In Churchill's Voy. IV. 
442 [The Philippine islanders make] of the Thread of the 
Coco-Tree, a sort of Cloth they call Madrenaque, with the 
warp of Cotton. x8sx MacMicking Recoil. Manilla 217 In 
Luzon . . the natives make a species of cloth from the plan- 
tain.tree, known by the names of Medrinaque and Guiara 
cloths. Ibid., The bulk of all the Medrinaque exported 
goes to the United States. 1866 Treas. Bot. 728 Medri- 
naque, a coarse fibre from the Philippines, obtained from 
the Sago palm, and used chiefly for stiffening dress linings, 
&c. [In later Diets.] 


Medain, obs. form of Medicine sb. 
Medsonable, obs. form of Medjcinable. 
Meduart, variant of Meadwobt Obs. 

Medue, obs. form of Meadow. 

Medul(l, obs. forms of Meddle, Middle. 

II Medulla (mftb’la). Biol. [L. medulla pith, 
marrow, prob. cogn, w. medius middle.] 

1 , A not. The marrow of bones ; also, the spinal 
marrow. Also, + the substance of the brain. 

1631 Raleigh's Ghost 87 The inward medulla or marrow of 
the brain. x668 Phil. Trans. III. 889 He affirms, that the 
whole Substance called the Medulla of the Brain and the 
After-brain is a Heap of Fibres or Vessels. 1813 J. Thom- 
son Led. Infant. 303 The inner surface of the new bone., 
is lined with a membrane containing medulla. 1843 Todd 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 103 The cancelli are filled with 
fat, or medulla, the marrow of bone. *834 Jones & Siev. 
Pathol. Anat. (1875) 147 These tumours always arise either 
from the inner layer of the periosteum or from the medulla 
of bone. 1873-3 Nicholson Zool. Glossary, Medulla. 
Applied to the marrow of bones; or to the spinal cord, with 
or without the adjective ‘ spinalis 
attrib, 1904 Brit. Med. ‘dml. 17 Sept. 649, 1 put her on 
red medulla tabloids. 


b. (More fully medulla oblongata-, lit. ‘prolonged 
marrow ’.) The hindmost segment of the brain, 
or continu ation of the spinal cord within the cranium. 

1676 Glanvill Ess. hi. 5 Those Nerves, which .. are 
found by late Anatomists to proceed from the Medulla Ob- 
longata. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. a) 5t The 
third [process] goes backwards on the upper side of the 
Medulla. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinard s Anthrop. 103 
Section of the spinal cord where it joins the medulla ob- 
longata. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 222 A softening 
patch on the left side of the medulla. 

c. The central parts of certain organs (esp. the 
kidney) as distinguished from the cortex. 

1878 Bristowe Theory 4 Pract. Med. 841 The vessels — 
and more especially those of the medulla, the Malpigian 
tufts, and the stellate veins on the surface [of the kidney] — 
become more or less deeply congested. 

d. The soft fatty substance (the ‘white substance’ 
of Schwann) which forms the sheath of a nerve. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 592/2 The real structure 
of the primitive nerve fibre appears to be a tube composed 
of homogeneous membrane, containing a delicate, soft, 
pulpy, semi-fluid, and transparent medulla. 1873 A. Flint 
Physiol. Man, Nero. Syst. i. 19 These [nerve] fibres., 
contain, enclosed in a tubular sheath, a soft substance 
called the medulla. 


e. The nerve cord in certain worms. 

1878 Bell tr. GegeribauVs Comp. Anat, 167 A median one 
[sinus], .embraces in Clepsine and Piseicola, the alimentary 
canal and the ventral medulla. 

f. The ‘pith’ of mammalian hair. Also, the 
soft fibrous substance which occupies the axis of 
the capsule of a growing feather. 

1826 Prichard Researches Phys. Hist. Man. (ed. 2) I. 136 
The.pith or medulla [of hair] appears to be endowed with a 
species of vitality. 1835-6 Owen in Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 
353/1 When, the quill of the feather has acquired due con- 


sistence, the internal medulla becomes dried up. 1842 
Prichard Nat. Hist. Man. (ed. a) 95 Weber declares the 
human hair to consist of a homogeneous substance, in which 
no distinction of cortex and medulla can be perceived. 
g. The end osarc of protozoa. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life B33 "The proto- 
plasm is either similar throughout, or it is divisible into at 
exoplasm (cortex) and endoplasm (medulla). 

2 . Bot. The pith or soft internal tissue of plants. 
1631 Raleigh's Ghost 96 In the Medulla or marrow of the 
Plant there is a genital power or vertue. 1760-72 tr. yuan 
4 Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 286 The pod [of the guava], opened 
longitudinally, is found divided into several cells, each con- 
taining a certain spungy medulla x88o Gray Struct. Bot . 
iii. § 3- 75 The Pith or Medulla, consisting entirely of soft., 
thin- walled cells. 

b. = Medcllin. 

18x9 T. G. Children Chent. Anal. 298 Medulla was ob- 
tained by Dr. John, from the pith of the sunflower, 
f 8. Jig. The ‘pith’ or ‘marrow’ of a subject. 
Often in mod.L. titles of books (cf. Mac row sb . 1 
id); hence used for: A compendium, abridgement, 
summary. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce Introd., Wks. 1851 IV. 12 Their 
youth run ahead into the easy creek of a System or a Me- 
dulla, sails there at will. x66o South 36 Serm. (1720) II. 17 
Their preaching Tools, their Medulla’s Notebooks, their 
Mellificiums, Concordances, and all. 1704 Swift T. Tub v. 
Wks. 1755 I. 97 An infinite Number of Abstracts, Sum- 
maries, Compendiums, . . Medullas . . and the like. 1769 
Bush Hibernia Cur. To Rdr. 12 The abridgers, who .. 
engage to furnish you, at a very easy expence, with the 
mcdullam of your civil history. 

Medullar (m/dzrlai), a. ? Obs. [ad. late L. 
medullar-is, f. medulla ; see Medulla and -ar,] 
= Medullary. 

X541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. E ij b, 
Woundes of the scalpe. .be moste peryllous. ..y* toucheth 
the substaunce medulare. _ 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2062 The 
Medullar Mass of the Brain. 1713 Cheyne Philos. Princ. 
Relig. 1. vi. 340 Nerves in the Medullar Part. 

Medullary (mfd»-lari, me-d»lari), a. [ad. 
late L. medulldris ; see prec. and -aky 2 .] 

1 . Anat. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
resembling marrow. Also, pertaining to the medulla 
or central portion (of an organ or structure); 
occasionally, pertaining to the medulla oblongata. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 302 His assigning.. the Medullary 
[re. part of the brain], or Corpus callosum, for the opera- 
tions of the Phantasie. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Me- 
dullary Oil, is the finer and more subtile part of the Mar- 
row of the Bones. 1713 Cheyne Philos. Princ. Relig. i. vi. 
§ 43 That Medullary Substance, that runs down its Cavity. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man I. i. 7 The Nerves arise from 
the medullary, not the cortical Part, every-where, and are 
themselves of a white Medullary Substance. 1828 Fleming 
Hist. Brit. Anint. 553 The whole colour [of a mollusc] is 
pink, with a dark medullary band. 1847-9 Todds Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 1. 233/1 The kidneys of reptiles, .have no distinction of 
cortical and medullary substance. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. 
Sci. (1879) II. xiv. 352 The human organism is provided 
with long whitish filaments of medullary matter. 1878 Bell 
tr. Gegenbatirs Comp. Anat, 42 The medullary tube or 
spinal cord [in Vermes], Ibid. 512 The primitive medullary 
cavity, .remains open in the lumbar swelling of Birds. 1878 
tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIII. 863 Diseases which 
are proper to each occur in the medulla [oblongata]. This 
gives the medullary pathology a very varied character. 1886 
Buck's Handbk. Med . Sci. III. 174/1 As the medullary 
groove deepens, its edges become more sharply defined, 
b. Pertaining to the medulla of hair. 

1844 Carpenter Hum. Phys. (ed. 2) 550 Most Human 
hairs consist of two distinct substances; an external, cortical, 
hard, and fibrous part ; and an internal, medullary, granular 
portion. 1862 H. Macmillan in Macm. Mag Oct 462 The 
medullary portion, or pith of the hair. 

e. Path. An alternative epithet for encephaloid 
or soft cancer or sarcoma. 

1804 Abernethy Surg. Observ. Tumours (i8r6) 37 The 
disease is usually of a pulpy consistence ; and I have, there- 
fore, been induced to distinguish it by the name of medul- 
lary sarcoma. 1832 Jas. Miller Pract. Surg. (ed. 2) vi. 
139 The medullary and malignant nasal polypi may he 
regarded as incurable. 1870 T. Holmes Syst. Surg, (ed. 2) 
1. 564 Medullary cancer at first spreads chiefly through the 
loose cellular tissue. 

2 . T A- Pertaining to the soft internal substance 
or pulp (of plants), Obs. b. Bot. Of, relating to, 
or connected with the pith of plants. Medullary 
ray : one of the wedge-shaped cellular processes 
which divide the vascular bundles and connect the 
pith with the bark in exogens. Medullary sheath : 
see qnot. 1849. 

x6ao Venner Via Recta {1650) 133 The pulp or medullary 
substance of the Orange is not good to be eaten. x8rz J. 
Smyth Pract, of Customs (1821J 69 Colocynth, is the dried 
medullary part of a.. Gourd. 1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. Introd. 19 Plates of cellular tissue . .called medullary 
rays, 1849 Balfour Man. Bot, § 76 The Medullary-Sheath, 
is the fibro-vascular layer immediately surrounding the 
pith. x88a Encycl. Brit, XIV. 553/2 The rest of the 
thallus consists of the medullary system, 
f 3 . transf Pertaining to the inner part of a 
mineral formation. Obs. 

1778 Pryce Min,. Comub. 79 Thus, the medullary or inner 
part of a Fissure, in which the Ore lies, is all the way en- 
vironed and bounded by two walls or coats of Stone. 

+ 4 . fig. Pertaining to the ‘marrow’ or inmost 
nature of something. Obs. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. P 198 This indication is peculiar, 
naturall, medullary, and intirely proper to it. .. 
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MEED. 


MEDULLATE. 

tMeO-ullate,®. Obs.—° [f. Medull-a + -atss. : 
(Late L. had mednllare to fill with marrow,)] ‘ To 
take out the marrow ' (Bailey vol, II, 1727). 
Medullated (mfdtr J**ted), ppl. a. (f. late L. 
uiedullai-us having a marrow ( f. : medulla : see 
-ate 2 ) + -ED 1 .]' Having a medulla. 

1887 J. Marshal \.Outl. Physiol. 1- 55 These medullated 
tubular nerve-fibres compose the white part of the brain 
and spinal cord. 1899 A Mutt's Syst. Med. VI. 499 The 
medullated tracts of the cord. 

Msdulle, obs. form of Middle. 

Medlillin (ra/ckHinj. Chan. [Used in Ger- 
man by John (1814) ; f. L. medulla see Medulla 
and -xn.] A form of lignin derived from the pith 
of certain plants, esp. the sunflower. 

1817 T. Thomson' Cheat. ,(ed. 5) IV. 18* Of MeduIHn. 
This is the name given by Dr. John to the pith of the sutU 
(lower, &c. 1830 Ltnolry Nat. 1 Syst. Bot. -zoo. 

: f Medulline, «. Ohs. [f. Medull-a + -ike.] 

= Medullary. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vli. 120 The medulline part of the 
Grape. 1727 Bailey vol. II, MediUUnc, of or belonging to j 
marrow- .. 

Medwllispinal, a. Anal. [f. Medulla + : 
Spinal.] Pertaining to the spinal cord. 

2838 H. Gray Aunt. 416 The Veins of the Spinal Cord 
(medutli spinal). 1884 Holden's Man. Dissect. ied. 5) 782 
The meduili-spinal or proper veins of the spinal cord lie 
within the dura mater. 

Medullitis (medolartls). Path. [f. Medull-a 
4 - -ms.] a. Inflammation of the spinal cord ; 
myelitis. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856.) t>. Inflam- 
mation of the marrow of bone ; osteomyelitis. 
(Treves Man. Surg. 1889 II. 114.) 

■ Medullose, a - rare~°. [f. Medull-a + -ose.] 
Having the texture of pith. 
i36fi in Treas. Bat. ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Medullous, a. Ohs. [f. Medull-a +- ous.] 
Marrowy ; pithy ; medullary. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 2 The Vertebres, and other 
small bones, . , not bey ng much medullous. 1615 Crook e 
Body .of Man 947 Plater us saith it containeth a medullous 
substance. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Contpii. j. 18 The me- 
dullous substance of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum. 
Medusa (mfclis-sa).. Also 4 Medusa, [a. 
I.. Medusa, a. Gr. McSoucra.] . 

1 . Gr. Myth. One of the three Gorgons. whose 
head, with snakes for hair, turned him who looked 
upon it into stone; she Was slain by Perseus, 1 and 
her head fixed on the aegis or shield of Athene. 
Hence used allusively. 

1390 Gower Con/. 1. 56 Cast noght thin yhe upon Meduse, 
That thou be turned into Stop. 1394 Greene & Lodge 
LoohinyGlasse {1598) G 1, She is faire Lucina to your King, 
But fierce Medusa to your baser eye. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 

1, 222 Being- as it were astonished with the snaky visage of 
Medusa. 1667 Micron P. L. 11. 6ix Medusa with Gor- 
genian terror guards The Ford. 1733 Richardson Grandi- 
son (i8ii) IV. xxvi. 207 But, after what Emily told me, she 
appears to me as a Medusa. 1883 M. Arnold Irish Ess. 
179 And the true and simple reason against inequality they 
avert their eyes from, as if it were a Medusa. 

attrib. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. vi. xlviii, The Me- 
dusa-apparition was made effective beyond Lydia's con- 
ception by the shock it gave Gwendolen. 1901 Harper's 
May. Apr. 684/1 Medusa-like locks fell in wild profusion 
over his bare shoulders. 1903 Edhu Rev. hips. 407 Trie 
tragic beauty of a Medusa head. 

2 . Zool. (PI. medusae, -as.) a. A jelly-fish or sea- 
nettle; any one of the soft gelatinous discophorous 
hydrozoans. b. One of the two types of reproduc- 
tive zooids in hydrozoans : opposed to hy droid. 

Applied by Lin metis' as the L. name of a genus (from the 
resemblance of certain species to a head with snaky curls). 
Now disused as a term of classification, but still employed 
descriptively, esp. as denoting one of die types recurring in 
the alternation of generations of certain hydrozoa. 

1738 Bori.asb Mat. Ii ist. Cormv. 256 The Ur t it a marina. 
-vis called Medusa. Ibid. 257 Another variety of the me. 
dtiNa’s. 1833 Macgiu-ivray tr. Humboldt's Tran. i. 28 The 
whole sea was covered with a prodigious quantity of me- 
dusae. 1835 Kirby Hah. 4 Inst. Anim. I. vii. 222 They 
{ic. Salpes) are gelatinous like the medusas and heroes. 
1848 £. Forbes {title) A monograph of the British naked- 
eyed Meduste. 1888 Roi.leston & Jackson Anim. Life 
752 The ovum is marked, as it always is in Craspedote 
Medusae, ibid. 75;} In Cfunina) proboscidea the young 
sexually mature Medusa differs entirely from its parent. 

c. attrib ,, as medusa-lm l, -budding, form, gener- 
ation, -larva, -type ; medusa-like, -shaped, adjs. 

V 185* Edit/. New Philos, Jrnl. L, a68 The *Medasa-bud 
falls off before its full development. 1871 Allman Gymtwbl. 
Hydroids 82 _ The phenomenon of *medusa-hudding does 
not necessarily find its extreme term in the formation 
.of the medusa itself. 1878 Bell tr. Geyenbaur's Comp. 
Anal., 95 Swimming Hydroid colonies, all the persons 
of which have passed into the *Medu.sa form. 18SS W. S. 
D allas in Syst. Nat. Hist. I, 254 A '"Medusa genera- 
tion may go on producing Medusa generations. 1888 
Brooks in Stud. Biol, Labor. Joints Hopkins Uniu, IV. 
148 The hydraiith is essentially a *mcdusa-larva. 1848 
E. Forbes Naked-eyed Medusa! 8t Mr. Lister, .describes 
and figures * Medusa-like animals in course of production 
from Campanularim. 1846 Da na. Zooph. iii (18485 23 The 
"medusa-shaped young. 1871 Au.man Gymnobl, Jiydroids 
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very different "medusa-type. 

tMedussean,a. Obs. [f. L. Medmsms Medusa 
+-Atr.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling Medusa. 
*608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 628 The Adder.. hath many 


epithets; las,. hurtful, Medusman, Cynipltiao. *656 Blount j 
Glossoyr., Meducca-n {sic]. i 

Medusal (mz'diff sal), a. . Zool. [f. Medusa 4 - j 
-Al.. j Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a medusa, j 
1847 Tulk tr. OJeens Physiophilos. 591 Fam. 9, Medusal 
Worms, Asttriadie. 1839 Altaian in Ann, Nut. Hist. 
Ser. m. IV. 144. The polypal and the medusal terms of this 
series: 1888 Nature*} Aug. 356/2 Itsendodermhas no direct 
communication with the medusal endoderm. i 

Medtisan (toiTdiw-san >, a. and sb. Zool. [f. Mffi- 
dus-a + -an.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to the me- 
dusae, or to medusoid animals, b. sb. A medusan 
animal. (In recent Diets.) 

1847 Dalykll Rare 4- Remark. Anint. Scot. I. 123 The 
expanding Medusan lobes. Ibid., Thus the Medusan circle 
is of larger diameter than the tentacular circle. 1888 
Roi.leston .& Jackson Anint, Life 761 The Medusan eye 
consists of sense-cells with pigmented, .supporting cells. 

tIVIedTISa/riail, a. and sb. Zool. Obs.. [f. 
mod.L . Medusdria neut. pi. (f. Medusa) + -an.] 

a. adj. Of or belonging to the (now disused) 

family Mcdusaria, consisting of the meduste or 
jelly-fishes, b. An animal of this family. • 

1841 Penny Cyd. XIX. 119/2 The Pttlmoyratla, or Me. 
dustmans. 1847 Dalvei.l Rare <4 Remark. Anint. Scot. 

1 . 68 The Meduiarian race. /bid. 70 The legions of the 
Metlusarian family. 

Medusa’s liead. Also, when used attrib.; 
Medusa head. 

1. A dr, A cluster of stars including the bright 
star Algol, in the constellation Persetts. 

1706 PhilUfs (ed. Kersey), A igol, or Medusa's Head, 
28x9 J.'Wilson Diet. Astral. 

2 . a. An ophiuran eelvinoderm of either of the 
genera Asirophyton and Luryale ; ' a. basket-fish 
or sea-bisket. b. An extant crinoid, Ten tacr inns 
caput -medusas. . 

1784 Cook's Voy. (1790) IV. 1292 Upon the beach were 
found many pretty Medusa’s-heads. 1848 Maunder Treas. 
Nat. Hist. 414 Medusa's Head, a name sometimes applied 
to those species of Star-fishes which have the rays , very 
much branched. Ibid. 225 [fiiiryale] sometimes known by 
the name of Medusa’s heads. 1863 Wood Nat. Hist. Ill, 
738 Medusa’s Head — Pentatrinus Caput Medusa:. . 

3 . a. A kind of spurge, Euphorbia Caput-Medusas. 

b. A species of orchid, C irrhopetahim Medusas. 

0. A species of agaric, Hydnum Caput- Medusae,. 
*760 J. Lf.e introd, Bot. Appi 319 Medusa’s Head, Eu- 
phorbia. 1823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) L 181 The 
bulbous agaric, the Medusa’s head (etc.]. 1866 'Precis. Bot. 
72S/ r Medusa’s Head. Euphorbia Capnt Medium', also 
Cirrhopetahtm Meduste. 1871 Cooke i/andl’k. Funyi 297 
Hydnum caput-medusm Bull. Medusa-head Hydnum. 

Medusian (micliirsian), a. andri. Zool. [i.Ms- 
DUS-A + -IAN.] = Medusan. In mod. Diets, 
Medusid (mAliii'sid), sb. and a. Zeal. [ad. 
ntod.L. Medtisidss pi., £ Medusa : see -id.] a. 
sb. A jelly-fish of the family Aedusldte.. b. adj. 
Belonging to the Medusidx. 

i85x J. R. Greene Man. Antsn. Kinyd., Cedent, fir 
The adult Med usid. Ibid. 63 Some true Medusids. Hid. 
xi 8 A group of Mednsid forriis. 

Medusidaa (mfciiM -siclan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Medicsid-m (see prec.) + -an.] a. adj. Of or be- 
longing to the Medusidm or jelly-fishes {Cassell’s 
Encycl. Diet, 1 885), b. sb. One of the Medusid&s 
(Webster, 1847-54). 

Medttsi’fercraa, a. Zool. [f. Medus-a 4- 
-(i)ferous.] Bearing or producing a medusa, 

1859 Allman in Ann. Nat, Hist , Ser. hi. IV. 30 A verticil 
of ntedusiferons gonophoi-es. 

Medusiform (m/dii/’siffom), a. Zool . [f. 
Medus-a + -(i)form.] Resembling a medusa; 
medusoid. 

1848 E. Forbes Nalted-tycd Meduste 80 An account of the 
production of medusiform bodies in a Zoophyte of the Adri- 
atic. *88x Encycl. Brit. XII. 554/x The medusiform per- 
sons being early produced did not separate themselves from 
the colony. 

Mednsite (mMiff-sait). fad. mod.L. Medic sites : 
see Medusa and -ite.J A fossil medusa. 

In recent Diets. 

Medusoid (ml'diff-soid), a. and sb, Zool. [f. 

MeD03 A3--OXD.] 

A. adj. Resembling a medusa ; medusa-like. 

1848 E. Forbes Naked-eyed Medusa; 83 Zoophytic and 

Medusoid forms would Have regularly alternated, 1870 
Rolueston Anim. Life 162 The ‘ medusoid-bud’ presented 
to us in the * gonophore ' of the Sea-Fir. 

B. sb. 1 . The medusa-like generative bud of a 
fixed hvdrozoan. 

1848 E. Forbes Naked-cyed Medusa: 72 The full-grown 
medusoid of the Coryniorpha. *870 N ict-jolson Man. Zool. 

1. 87 These being developed into the sexless Hydrosoon by 
which the medusoid was produced. 

2 . A medusa or medusa-like animal. 

1883 Cassells Nat. Hist. VI. 282 One of the prettiest free, 
swimming Medusoids is more or less bell-shapecL 1890 
Fqthkrgtll Zool. Types 4 Class! f. 12 Free swimming * Me- 
dusoids ’ or Craspedota with velum. 

Medusome (m/diw s<?"m). Zool. [f. Medusa 
(? + Gr. owpa body).] A modified medusoid. 

189a J. A. Thomson QntL Zool, 143 Free-swimming 
colonies of modified medusoid per>tms (medusomes). 
Meduwe, modwe, obs, forms of Meadow. 
Medtvairt, -'wert, etc; : see Mkadwok*. 


Medwlf, -•wyfa, obs, forms of Midwifs. 
Medyl(l(e, obs. forms of Meddle, Middle. 
Medyng(e, obs. ff. Heeding ppl. a Midden. 
Medys, variant of Mids. 

Meeble, variant of Mobi.e sb. Obs. 

Meece, obs. plural of Mouse. 

Meeeh, -er, etc., var. ff. Miche, Micher, etc. ] 
Meed (nifd), sb. Forms : 1 mod, 2-7 (p arch.) 
mode, 3 (?//.) meda, 4 meode, 4-5 med, 4-7 
meed.©, 4-8 Sc. meid, 7 meade, 5- meed. [QE. 
mid fem. = OFris. mbde, mtde , meide , OS. vdda, 
■mieda, meoda (MLG. mede, meide , MDu. miede), 
OHG. mcia, miaia , mieta (MHG., mocl.G. midi) 
WGer. mSda str. fem., cogn. w. OE, meord fem., 
reward, pay, Goth, inizdb wk. fem., reward (;--' 
OTeut. *mizdd, Gr. fxioGds, OS 1 . misda, Zend 
mizda reward, Skr. midha. prize, contest Indo- 
germanic type *mizdho-, -dka-. 

The exact nature- of the relation between the WGer. 
*mcda and the OTeut. *tnisd& is disputed. According to, 
some scholars the . former represents a Pre-Teut. type 
*meizdhd (ablaut-var. of * vtizdhd ), the disappearance of 
the z being due to, the long diphthongj 

1. In early, use: That which is bestowed in re-i 
quital of labour or service, or in consideration of 
(good cr ill)' desert ; wages, hire ; recompense, re- 
ward. Now only poet, or rhetorical , in narrower 
sense: A reward, guerdon, or prize awarded for 
excellence or achievement; one’s merited portion 
of (praise, honour, etc.). . . ' 

, Beowulf 2134 He me mede gehet. 971 Bliclcl. Horn. 4.5 
ponne onfph hi from Godemarau mede, c 1200 Ormin 4381 
Si}>b enn shall be Laferxd Crist Uss jifenn ure mede. c 1203 
Lav. 17646 What seal beon mimedejif ic biderride? c 1273 
Passion onr Lord bi in O. E. Misc, 39 Vor alie be gode bat 
he hewn dude hi yolde him lubre mede. a 1330. Utnel 858 
Such cas may fallen in sum. neede, He mai quken vs cure 
mede. c 1350 Will. Palcrne 5353 No tong info telle );>e 
twentibe parte Of be mede to menstrales bat menetime w as 
3eu e. c 1374 Chaucer A net. 4 A rc. 303 A scorne shall be my 
mede. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2392 povschalt haue an hundred 
pound of gold e for by mede. c 1449 Pecock Repr. l. xv. 
83 Forto serue God and -deserue meede in hevene. 1309 
Barclay Shyp of Polys (15701 40 He that lendeth to haue 
rewarde or mede.. may of hell payne haue dread. 2163 
Bkcon Whs. ill, Pref. AAA A iij, In the kepyng of them 
there is great mede. 1370 Satir, Poems Reform, xx. 105 
That man in deid is worth sumfoieid, His fault that dois 
ODnfes. 1590 SncNsuit P. Q. 1. ii. 37 A Rosy girlond was 
the victors meede. 1613 Hf.ywood Silver Aye 1. i. Wks. 
1874,111.' 90 As thy guilt’s meede, by that monster die. 
1637 Milton Lyddas 14 He must not flote upon his watry 
bear .. Without the meed of sora melodious tear. 1638 
Phillips, Meed , (old word) merit, or reward, a 1677 Bar- 
row Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 158 A long and prosperous enjoy- 
ment of the Land of Canaan was the meed set before them. 
1723 Pope Ocfyss. xtv. 177 If .so, a cloak and vesture be my 
meed ; Till his return, no title shall I plead. 1769 Sir W, 
Jones Palace Fortune Poems (1777) 19 Let falling kings 
beneath my javelin bleed, And bind my temples with a vic- 
tor's meed. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. tv, A lordly meed To 
liim that vyill avenge the deed ! 1830 D’Israeli Chas, /, 
1IL v. 66 The office of Lord High Treasurer, to which., the 
nobility looked as their meed of honour arid power. . 1834 
S. Dobell Balder xxiiu 125 Rich loves that, as they list, 
Exchange and take and give Unmeted mede and debts for 
ever due. 1877 Sparrow Serm, xix. 232 The exacting of 
God's meed of praise is only postponed for a little while. 
1883 94 R, Bridges Eros 4 Psyche Apr. viii, To be praised 
for Iseauty and denied The meed of beauty, 
j'b. in collective plural, Obs. 
ag 00 tr. Bmdn's Hist. %v. iii. (Schipper) 338 f?a me to bam 
heofonlicaci medutn cyxdon & labedon. c 1203 Lay. 2987 
God seal beort bi meda for bivagretinge. a 122.$, Leg, Kath, 
38 Sunrnc burh muchele tjeouen & mtsliche rneden. a 1300 
Cursor M. 2353 Lang he led him with delay To mare ]pa 
iriedes of his fai. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 8 The dyuers 
colourid shnlen be thi medis. 121400-30 Alexander 2428 
Jit rad for all bako rebelte resay ued bai b a ’ re medis, 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems xvi. 2 Sum ge\ is for mereit and for 
meidLs. 1390 Spenser FaQ. h. ii. 31 She. .winnes an Olive 
girlond for her meeds. 1592 Constable Sonti. xiii, If Love 
be ledd by hope of future meedes, [1613 Heywoou Silver 
Aye m. L Wks. 1874 III. 127 Theseus, Perithous, Philoe- 
tetes, take Your Valours meeds, a 1616 B. Jonson Pottasier, 
Dial, Her. 4 Tr Hat ins, Then dare to sing vneonquer’d 
Caesars deeds; Who cheeres such actions, with aboundant 
meeds.] 

c. To meed (in M E also to medes OE ,t 5 mides ) : 
as a reward. Obs. exc. arch. Also + to (one's) meed. 
_ In the GE. form medes is an irregular genitive sing., owing 
its inflexion to the analogy of neuter nouns used in similar 
advb. phrases ; in ME. it was doubtless taken as a plural. 

nooo AiLFRic Saints' Lives iSkeatj I. 270 God hint syl$ 
to medes f set ece lif. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 155 pet we moteri 
. .habbe to mede endelese blisse. esaoo Trin. Coil. Hone. 
67_ Ure louerd ifaesu crist . . giueS hem to medes eche lif and 
blisse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 31 50 Wat woste , . bnlke mon 
to is mede ;iue ttawe, (>at be king surely broyte sone of 
lifdawe? *2374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1152 (1201) My-self 
to medes wole'be lett re sowe. a 1400 Cetestin 75 in Anylia. 
I. 69. To meodes I wile bicom ]n man at pi somoun. Ibid. 
611 ibid. 82 Wratthe and enuie, haue bis to meode. £1440 
Cast. Pcrsev, 603 To medys b°u ^eue me bowse and londe. 
1870 Mouses Earthly Par. III. iv. 186 Those who pleasure 
had to meed Upoti a day when all were glad. 

t d. For any meed : from any motive. For no 
{bin) meed’, on no account, not at all. Obs. 

*3.. Coer de L. 5404 Off Kvng Richard myght they 
nought spede, To take trewes for no mede. a 1330 Syr 
Deyarre 614 Lo, what chaunse and wonder strong, Bit-ideth 
maniaman with wrong; That. .spou seth wif for ani mede. 


MEED. 


MKIilE. 


<r.i4oo-So Alexander 3120 Me wondirs, I-wisse if lie it wete 
ivald, For any mede a-pon mold his meneylie to lyuire. 
c 1407 Lydg. R eson. <$• Sene. 6248 For age taryeth for no 
made, c 1430 Bk. Cnrtasye 135 in Babees Bk. , Ne spit not 
lorely, for no kyn mede, Before no men of god far drede. 
<•1460 Launfal 363, I warne the, That thou make no host 
of me, For no kenues mede. 
f e. A gift, Ohs. rare. 

1607 Shaks. Timan 1. i. 28S No meede but be repayes 
Seuen-fold aboue it selfe. 

It f. Adjudged character or title, rare. 

. 1833 Tennyson (Enone 85 Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming 
each Phis meed of fairest. x8i8 Miss Yonce Cameos. (1877) 

I. xxxiv. 291 Even the world itself could hardly award the 
meed of unprofitable to the studies of Roger Bacon. 

+ 2 . Reward dishonestly offered or accepted ; 
corrupt gain ; bribery. Ohs. 

1362 Lange. P. PI. A. in. 241 pat laborers and louh folk 
taken of heore May sties, Nis no Maner Meede bote Mesur- 
able huyre. CX380 Wvclif W, is. (iS8o> 247 False curatis 
patjeuen mede or hire to comen in-to siche worldly offices. 
t; 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 521 Thow shalt nat swere for 
enuye, ne for fauour ne for meede. 1 1423 Rolls of Farit. 
V. 407/1 For affection, love, mede, doubte or drede. 1436 
Libel Eng. Policy in Pal. Poems (Rolls) XI. 184 That they 
take mede wytbe pryve violence, Carpetcis, and thynges 
of price and pieysaunce. 1523 Ln. BEKNEEs/'VtKrx. I. xviii. 
25 He toke mede and money of the Scottis. 1549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. 20 He that for corrupts 
teachyng the gospel receiueth mede of him, whom, he so 
teacheth [etc.]. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 196 It is a paeke of 

people that seke after meede. 1591 Florio 2 iui Fruites 93 
Golden meedes doct reach al heights. 1633 T. Stafford, 
Pac. Hib. 1. i. (1821) 33 For any respect of Favour, Meade, 
Breade, Displeasure, or Corruption. 1765 Blackstome 
Comm I. 230 Without partiality through affection, love, 
meed, doubt, or dread. 1808 Scott Marm. if. xxii. Her 
comrade was a sordid soul. Such as does murder for a meed. 

personified. 1362 Langl. P. PI, A , n. id 'Pat is Meede be 
niayden , quod lieo,, * j>at hath me marred ofte ’. c 1381 
Chaucer Pari. Ponies 22S Fool hardynesse & flaterye & 
desyr, Messagerye, & meede & oyer thre. 

j- 3 . Merit, excellence, worth, Ohs. 
a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 20 pat is the Meedes 
of be Masse, c 1380 Wyclip Wks. (x88oj 476 And sib it 
is greet meede to do almes for a tyme, it were myche 
more meede to contynue perpetual almes. 1387 Trevisa. 
Higdon. (Rolls) Y. 149 A man of grete meiyt and mede. 
1493 Festivall iW. de.W. 1515). 47 b, Fayth hath no mede 
ne meryte Where mannes wytte gyueth experyence. 1509 
Barclay Shyp oJ'Folys (1570) 42 It is mede, To geue it to 
such as haue necessitie. 1565 Jewel Repl. Harding 
375 They say, It is a mater of special meede : and hable to 
Confouude Heresies. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, iv. viii. 38 My 
meed hath got me fame, a xfioo F'loddan F. i. (1684) 2 
Thou imp of Mars thy worthy meeds. Who can discourse 
with due honour. 1623 Cockeram, Meed,, desert. 1714 
Gay Sheph. Week Wed. 17 Thou hard of wond'rous meed. 
{Note, Meed, an old word for Fame or Renown.) 

-j* b. To do meed : ? to do one’s duty. Ohs. 
c 1400 Mdayne 1017 Sen ilke a man feghtis. f&r his saule 
I sail for myn do mede. 

4 . Comb, fmedgeorn a. [see Yern <2.; cf. 
MHG. metegeni\, desirous of bribes. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 256 Medjeorne [v.rr. -ieme, -ijierne, 
-yorne] domes men. 

fMeed, v. Ohs. Forms: 2 meaden, 3-6 mede, 

3 medin, 4 med, myda, medi, 4-7 meed(e. [f. 
Meed sb. Cf. OS. mrdan (MLG., MDu. mieden :), 
OHG. miaten [MHG., inod.G. mieten ).] 

1 . Pro its. To reward, recompense. In bad sense, 
to bribe. 

a 1175 Coll. Ham. 243. We scule bien imersed alle [read 
alse] gode cempen and imeaded mid heahere mede. _ a 1223 
Leg. Hath.. 4x5 He bihet to medin ham mid swiSe heh 
mede. X340 Ayctib. 146 He [God], .allessel deme commun- 
liche and alle medi largeliche bo pet habbeb y-hyeatde his 
hestes. c 1350 Will. Palerne 4646 He meded hem so 
mochewth alle maner hinges, ..Bo f> at Mi bun bi-hijt hi a 
schort terme, pat Mi priueli wold enpoyson he king & his 
sone. X387 Trevisa //>£<&’«[ R olls) III.42ipanneAlisaundre 
medede [L. subomabat\ he bisshoppes, and warned hem what 
answere he wolde have. C1400 tr. Sccrcta. Secret, Gov. 
Lordsk. 107 It failys hat ho 11 mede his werkys, aftyr his 
seruyce |iat he doos to he. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) 
ix. xtv. 367/2 They shal be thanked & be meded therfore as 
1 sayd fyrste. a 1.542 Wyatt in Toilet sMisc. (Arb.) 223 
Mine Anna.. My loue that medeth with disdalne. 

2 . To deserve, merit, nonce-use . 

1613 Hey wood Silver Age 1. Wks. 1874 III. 89 Thy body 
meedes a better graue. 

Meed(e, obs. forms of Mead. 
t Meeder. 06 s. [f. Meed v . + -eh 1 .} One 
•who gives bribes. 

1556 J. FIeywood Spider 4 F. vii. 19 Meede, Judgth the 
meeder, mote, then Justice conteiuse. 

Meedewe, obs. form of Meadow. 
t Mee'dfal, a. Obs. Also 4-5 med-, 4-6 
mede-, meede-. [f. Meed sb. + -foe.] De- 
serving of reward, meritorious. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter, etc. 499 pe froyte of goed werke 
& ofmedful meditacioun. 1463 Poston Lett. II. 224 It is 
merytory, nedefull and medefull to here witness© of trought. 
1530 Palsgk. 3x8/1 Medefull, nuritable. 1373 Tusseh 
hhtsb. (18781 177 True pittie is meedeful. 

Hence t Meedfully adv., + needfulness. 
c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 23 So shalt bow, goo from the 
oone to the othir medefully, and fulfille hem both, c 1440 
paced s. t Fell 276 It techyth how .. bow schalt medefully 
mynystryn, .hi tem pet-all godys. 1530 Palsgr. 244/1 Mede- 
ful’nesse, meriie. 

I - Mee dincr, vbl. sb. Obs, Ff. Mked v. + -ingI.} 
1 . The action of the vb. Meed ; rewarding. 
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C1380 Wycixf Set IP&s. III. 7 For he [re. Christ] faifih 
Do tyme, here in helpinge, ne in hexene of mccoyngv. 

2 , In phr. to meeding ; as a reward. 

<£1300 Sirin 271 Have her twenti shiling. This ich ?eve 
t “ e t< L met ' ln S. To huggen the sep and swin. 13.. H.Aiis.. 
5533 I be lettre was onon y-write. Kyng Alisaunder it uu- 
derfynge. And guide and silver to medyng. 

t Mee*ding> ppl. a. Obs . [? f. ^ meede v., ad. L. 
needen to heal + - jng -.}, ? Heating. 

XS99 T- M[oufet] Silkwomies 3 1 With their friendly hands 
and meeding art To hasten that which ready was to part. 

Meedles, obs. form of Milds. 

Tffiee'dlesSjS. Obs, rare. [f. Meed sb. + -less.] 
Having no meed ; undeserving ; unrewarded. 

*435 Misyn Fire of Love 67 In kyngis seruis or grete 
lordi.s grete gyftis meydles bahaueresauyd. 1783 J. Young 
Crit. Grays Elegy 70 -Yet glows not, meedless quite, the 
warm desire. 

Mesdth, ]YCeef(e, obs. ff. Mead sbO, Move v. 
Meek (nu<), a. Forms : 3 mecc, muk, 3-4 
mec, 3-5 mek, meok(a, muke, 3-6 meke, 4-5 
miske, meyk, myke, ( superL mekerst(e), 4-7 
meeke. (6 myck), 5-7 Sc. meik(e, 4- meek. 
[Early ME. meoc, a. ON. mizik-r soft, pliant, gentle 
(S\v. vi j 11k, Da. myg ) ; related by ablaut to Goth. 
*miik-s in muka,-modei meekness (Gr. irpaorijs) ; 
also to early mod.Du. muik soft {:-*muko-). 

According to some scholars the same root is found in ON. 
■myki (see Muck) and, outside Teut., in OIrish trtoehl 
(: — *vinkto-) soft, Welsh mwytho to soften.] 

I . f a. Gentle, courteous, kind. Of a superior : 
Merciful, compassionate, indulgent. Obs. 

c X2oo Ormin 2501 E(3h er T [tc. Mary and Joseph] was; wifrb 
oberr mec. 1303 R. Bhunne Handl. Spline 12254 Newe jjy 
shryfte euer yiyke, hyt makeh lesu cryst to he meke [v. r. 
myke]. £1330 Will. Palerne 412 Haue here his hold barn 
& be til him meke. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. 1. 150 pei? 3e ben 
miijty to mote beh meke of ^our werkis. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 390 Quben he wes blyth, he wes lufiy, And meyk 
and sweyt in- cumpany. <11400 Deslr. Troy 215 It Ioyes 
me, Iason, of pi just werkes, pat so mighty & meke & manly 
art holdyn. 01430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.l 201 Every- 
man.. Be meke and lowe the pore man to. 1530 Palsgr. 
318/2 Meke pityfull, dement. 1557 Grimald trt Toilets 
Misc. (Arb.) 97 Then, for our loue, good hope were not to 
seek: I mought say with myself, she wilt be meek. 1567 
Gnde 4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 115 The Lord is meik, and' 
mercyfult is he. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. in. i. 255, I am meeke 
and gentle with these Butchers. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. 
bexxv. Comm., He is meeke to remitte offences. 

b. As connoting a Christian virtue ( = Vulgate 
mansuelus. Biblical Gr. xrpaos): Free from haughti- 
ness and self-will ; piously humble and submissive; 
patient and unresentful under injury and reproach. 

ciaoo Ormin 667 Godess enngell iss full meoc, & milde, & 
soffte, & blihe. <11223 Leg. Kath. 103 Deos milde meke 
meiden. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 47/14 He [Edward the 
Martyr] was meoke and milde inou3. c 1380 W yclii- Wks. 
(i88o> 460 Crist . . was porerste man of lif & mekerst e & 
maost vertuous. 1382 — Matt. xxi. £ Loo ! thi kyng, 
cometh to thee, homly f^/ors] or meke, sittynge on an asse. 
a 1400 Transl. N. T. iSelwyn MS.) 2 Tim. its. 4 (Paues 
119) Incontynent,no3[t] muke, with-outen benygnyte. e 1491 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. xxii. 60 He that is not meke is 
proude. 152S Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) xoh,With a 
clene herte & meke spiryte. 1333 Covkhdai.e x Pet. iii. 4 
A meke & a quyete sprete. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i, 33 
Patience vnmou’d, no maruel though she pause. They care 
he meeke, that haue no other cause. 1637 Milton Lycidas 
177 In the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love. 1667 — 
P. L. 111. 266 His words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake. 1766 Fgruyce Serin. Yng. Worn. (1767) 

II. xxii. 227 A proud Character was never a meek one. 1838 
Lytton A lice 31 * God is good to me said the lady, raising 
her meek eyes, i860 Wartek Sca-board II. 158 Bold had 
men far outnumber the meek ones of the earth. 

absol. c 1200 Ormin 9613 Drihhtin hatepb modi} mans, & 
lufebb alle meoke. 1382 Wy-clif Luke i. 52 He puttide doun 
my?ty men (ro seete, and enhaunside meke. 1567 Glide 4 
Godlie B. <S- T. S.) 96 TUI slay the meik and Innocent. 
C1580 Sidney Ps, xxv.vi, The meeke he doth in judgment 
leade. 1335 CovekdaleA/Vii:/, v. 3 Blessed are the meke : for 
they shall inheret the erth. 1798 Portf.us Led, Matt.yi. 
(x8o. 2> 139 These [blessings], I apprehend, are the peculiar 
portion and recompence of the meek. 

e. Submissive, bumble (occas. •}• const, to). In 
unfavourable sense : Inclined to submit tamely to 
oppression orinjurv,. easily ‘ put upon now often ina 
tone of ironical commendation, with allusion to X b. 

1340-70 A lisaunder 953 Hee. .made all lie menne meeke 
too- his wy 11. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. x. 83 Drede is such a 
Mayster pat he makeh Men Meoke and Mylde of heore 
speche. e 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 85 Hir meeke preyere 
and hir pilous cheere. a 1400-50 Alexander 1747 Made to 
be meke malegreue his chekis. c 1430 Bk. Cnrtasye^ 179 in 
Babees Bk., Be not to meke, but in mene he holde, For ellis 
a foie hou wylle be tolde. 1536 R. Beerley in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. (1880)34 My lowly and rayck. scry bulling. <rxs6o 
A Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iL 142 Than every man gaif Will 
a 1110k, And said he wes our meik. 1590 Sfenskr F, Q. i. 
x. 44 He humbly looted in meeke lowhnesse. imi Rich- 
ardson Pamela (1824) I. 180 When I have asked thee, 
meek-one, half a dozen questions together, I suppose_ thou 
wilt answer them all at once 1 _ 1835 Lyttqn Rienzi 1. i, The 
boy was of a meek and yielding temper. x868 Browning 
Ring 4 Bk. l. 976 He feels he has a fist, then folds his arms 
Crosswise and makes his mind up to be meek. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrestan 92, I hate Your meek and milky girls 
that dare not kiss A burning passion, clinging to your lips. 
1891 Spectator 4 July, [They] put up with angry opposition 
in a way which, if English statesmen did it, would be de- 
nouneed as * meek 


d. Proverbial phr. (in the various senses above) 
As meek as a lamb , a maid, etc., as Moses. 

c 1330 Spec. Gy de Wareivyke 260 He hat was woned tobe 
Meke as a lomb,ful of pite. £1386 Chaucer Milter's T. 

16 He was. ,lyk a mayden meke for to see. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace tx. 1937 In tym off pes, mek as a maid was he. 
i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FL i. xii, Mr. Glegg,.. though a 
kind man. .was not as meek as Moses. 

t e. Used as adv. = Meekly. 

c 1330 R. Buunne Chran. (1810) 167 Ageyn R. he ferd, to 
fote he fellefullemeke. <2x425 Cursor fit. 18982 (Trin.) Boh* 
on man & wonunan eke Of prophecie shul hex speke meke. 
1605 Shaks. Mach. 1. viL 17 Besides, this Duncane Hath 
home his Faculties so meeke. . 

2 . Of animals : Tame, gentle, not fierce. ■ 
cizoo Ormin 1312 Farr iamb is soffie & sttTfe deor, & 
meoc, & milde, 8 i\i\>e. c 1323 .Metr, Horn. 158 Doufaful mec 
fuel is. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. ( George ) 278 He folouyt 
hyre as it. had bene {>e mekeste quhelpe wes euir sene. 
c 1450 Holland lloiulat 240 Thir ar na fowlis of reif, . , BoC 
mansweit,..manerit and meike. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
xlviii. irx The meik pluck ox. 1330 I’alsgr. 318/2 Meke 
nat wylde, doulx. 

j- 3 . In physical applications : Not violent or 
strong ; mild, gentle. Obs. or arch. 

c 1420 Pallad.on limb. xit. 192 His iranslarion Thepynys. 
fruyt [wol] esy make and meke [h.fmcluni pitmens trans- 
lations initesccie). 1325 Ld„ Bernf.rs Froiss. II. ii. 6 It 
was in the monethe of Maye, whan the waters be peaseable 
and meke. 1364 P. Moore Hope Health n. xii. 49 Then 
must that superfluous humour be pourged out. . with a meke 
medicine. 1781 Cowper Conversat . 268 Venus, .with aquiet, 
which no fumes disturb,. Sips meek infusions of a milder 
herb. 1824 Miss Fkrrier Inker, xlv, A meek, gray, au- 
tumnal day. 

t b. Meek mother (tr. Pia mater) : see Mothbf. 
4 . Comb, chiefly parasynthetic adjs., as meek- 
browed, - eyed , -hearted (iience meek-heartedness ), 
-spirited ; also adverbial, as meek-dropt aclj. 

1863 I. Williams Baptistery 1. ii. (1874) 22 The *meek- 
brow'd child of truth. Humility, c 1829 M ns, Hemans Child's 
Last Sleep 14 Love, .hath press’d Thy + meek-di opt eyelids 
and quiet breasL 1629 Milton Hymn Nativity iii, But he 
her fears to cease, Sent down the *meek-eyd Peace. 18x8 
Byron Ck. Har. iv.cxvi. The meek-eyed genius of the place. 
1535 Coverdalk Ps. cxlix. 4 The Lorde. .helpeth the*meke- 
harted. 1849 Rock Ck. of Lathers II. 309 In her '“meek- 
heartedness, the royal /Edilthryda desired, and was buried 
in a wooden coffin. 1335 Coverdale Ps, xxxvi. it The 
“meke spreted shal possesse the earth. 1739 Sterne Trt 
S/taudy I. x. (1760) 40 A meek-spirited jade of a hroken- 
winded horse. 

Hence ■)■ Me'kelac {tneoclejjc, meokelec) [sec 
-laik], meekness, gentleness, lowliness. 

c 1200 Ormin 2535 Annd sob meocle^c wass opermlij Inn 
hire anndswere shmwedd. a 1223 Leg. Hath. 1240- f>set he 
bait ouercom mon, were akast burh mon, wiS meokelec & 
liste, nawt wiS InSer strencfle. c 1230 Halt Merit. 676 [Titus 
MS.) For mi lauerd biseh his bufltenes mekelac. 
f Meek, V, Obs. Forms: 3-4 meoke (n, 3-6 
meke, 4-6 meeke, (4 mike, myke, 5 mekyn, 
6 Sc. meik), 6-7 meek. [f. Meek <x.j 
1 . tram. To make meek in spirit, to bumble ; 
occas. to appease, mollify. 

c 1200 Ormin 9385 Forr swa to meokenn Je^re lund & 
te33re modess wille. <11300 Cursor M. 4299 Strenger boa 
euer Sampson was, pat luue ne mai him mike wit might. 
11370 Root. Cicyle 62 He ete and laye with howndys eke, 
Thogh he were prowde, hyt wolde hym meke. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (RoILs) VII. 27 By b a t word he meked [/l/A y my- 
kede] so pe kynges herte, bat was to swalle for wrethe, bat 
S [etc.], c 14.00 Rom. Rose 3394 To preve if 1 might meke 
! him so. c 1430 tr. De Imitatione i-xiii. 14 Temptacionsare 
; ofte tymes ri3t profitable to man,.. for rn hem a man is 
; mekid, purged & sharply tatup. i$z 8 Tindale Obed. Chr. 
i Man Pref. 5 b, To humble, to meke and to teach him Gods 
wayes. 1680 Mrs. Eul N imho Diary in W. G. Scalt-Moo- 
crieff Narr. J. Niittmo (1889) Intvod. x6 There was much 
of the Lord's goodness to he seen in supporting, her, and 
in meeking her spirit. 

b. To * bring low ’, abase, humiliate. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 30 A11 that dyes In thaire 
pride he [god] mekis thaim in til the lawe pin of hell. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Eeg. 38/1 By cause she synned in pryde he 
meked her seyeng Thou shalt be under the power of man. 
1354-9 in Songs 4 Ball, (i860) xa Withe miche soar hongger 
our bodis that he xneikys. 

c. rejl. (also to meek ends heart, said, mind, 
etc.) : To humble or abase oneself. 

c 1200 Ormin 13950 All forr nob he uss haffde Crist Ut- 
lesedd fra be defell, 5|iff b at t we nolldenn mekenn uss To 
foll3henn Cristess lare. <1x225 Ancr. R, 278 O hisse wise 
makieSi edmod & meokeS our heorte. « 1300 Cursor M. 
17578 For him to find qua will him seke, pair mode til him, 
bai most meke. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. iv. 81 penne Meede 
Meokede hire And Mere! bl-soubte. r387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) 1 V. 423 pe kyng meked hym and ?eede barfoot. e 1400 
Pont. Pose 2244 He that pryde hath, him withinne, Ne may 
his herte, in no wyse, Meken ne souplen to servyse. c 1450 
tr. De Imitatione in. Iii. 124 |>on woldist meke biself unto 
be erbe. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. vi. Wks. (1876) 19 The 
lyon..wyll not hurte the beest that falleth downe and 
meketh hymselfe vnto hym. xsog Barclay Shyp of Polys 
(1570) 186 O men meke your nrrndes. 1533 Mors A pal. xxii. 
Wks. 873/r, I wisse tyll yon meeke your selfe and amende 
[your conditions], thys anger of your husband will neoer be 
well appeased. 1563-83 Foxe A. 4. M. 148/1 JBut the sayde 
Constantine meeked himselfe so lowly t®» the King, that [etc.]. 
2 . tram. To tame (an animal). 

c 1450 Miroier Saluncioun 5067 Thow meked the felle pan- 
tere. 1526 Tindale Jos. iii. 7 All the natures off beastes 
and off b-yrdes and off serpentes and tbynges of the see ar 
meked and tamed off the nature offman. 1633 H. W histi^r 
] Upshot Inf. Baptisms 50 The generation of Vipers and 


MEEKEK. 

other sort of cruel beasts, meeked with Infants at the En- 
sign of Christ's Kingdom, 

3 . intr. To become meek, to be meek. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxiv, 14 Als wepand, and als drert, 
Swa melted I witterli. a 1300 Cursor M. 12373 pe bestes 
mekand knaus me. 1377 Langl. P, PI. B. xx. 35 Ac nede 
is next hym for anon he meketh, And as low as a lombe for 
lakkyng of pat hym nedeth. 01400 Rom. Rose 3541 His 
berte is hard, that wole not make, Whan men of mekenesse 
him biseke. c 1400 Destr, Troy 1952 He mekyt to pat 
mighty, and with mowthe said His charge full choisly, chefe 
hosv he might. 

Hence + Mee'ked. ppl. a., *p Meeting vbl, sb. 
3x340 Hampole Psalter liv. 21 Noght anly that i pray for 
my heghynge hot alswa that i pray for mekynge of thaim. 
c 1400 Prymer in Masked Mon, Rit. II. 147 Meekid boonys 
[L. ossa humiltata ] shuien ioie to the lord, c 1450 tr. De 
Imitations it. ii. 42 To pe meke man he graundp gret 
grace, and after his meking liftijo him in glory. Ibid. in. Ivii. 
13s pou hast neuere despised pe contrite & pe meked [L. 
humiliahim ] herte. 

Meeken (mrk’n), v. Now rare. Also 4-6 
meken, 6 mekyn, meaken. [f. Meek a. + -en s . 
Cf. Norw., Sw. tnjnkna .] 

1 . trans. To make meek ; to humble, soften, 
tame; t to mitigate, assuage; to lessen the violence 
of (.a fire) ; to * bring low ’, abase. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1328 Ofte hit mekned his mynde, 
his maysterful werkkes. 1502 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione 
1. xiii. 161 Therby man is mekende, pourged, & infourmed 
by experyence. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Paifr.) ix 
He meekneth the mighty, & exalteth the lowly. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Morn ay xii. (1617) 176 Basenesse to humble them, 
sicknes to meeken them. 1591 R. Turnbull Exp. St. James 
x6o b, Snakes haue beene so meekened, as that men haue 
carried them without danger in their bosomes. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. v. 46 Thou shalt melt these hardest metals. , 
thou shalt meeken their rancour. x65a J. Sparrow tr. 
Behme's Rem. Wks., tst Apol. B. Tylcken 33 Its Fire be- 
came allayed or Meekened. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 265 
This when .. The glaring lion saw, his horrid heart Was 
meekened. a 1788 Wesley ‘ Saviour , on me the want be- 
stow ’ ii, Meeken my soul, thou heavenly Lamb, That I in 
the new earth may claim My hundred-fold reward. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 11. 564, I was quelled before 
her, Meekened to the child she knew. 

+ b. reft. Obs. 

c 1440 A Iphabet of Tales 284, 1 mekend me befor pe bedels 
& pe messangiers of allmighti God. 1537 Matthew 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 23 Amon. .mekened not him selfe before the Lord as 
Manasseh his father had mekened himselfe. 

2 . intr. To become meek or submissive ; to sub- 
mit meekly (to something). 

1844 Mrs. Browning Brown Rosary ir, And she so mild? 
..As spirits, when They meeken, not to God but men. x8.. 
— Wisdom Unapplied viii, If I were thou, O gallant steed, . . 
I would not meeken to the rein, As thou. 

Hence Mee'kened ppl. a. ; Mee-kening vbl. sb. 
and ppl a. 

1537 Matthew Ps. Ii. rg marg., The mortifynge of the 
fleasshe and meakenynge of the hert. 1539 Tonstall Strut. 
Palm Sund. (1823) 93 Thou God wylte not despy.se a harte 
contryte and mekened. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 46 
No lessrightlie illumininge, then as trulie..humblinge and 
mekeninge. x6x6 W. Browne Brit, Past. 11. i. 22, I.. 
climb’d Mountaines .. Then with soft steps enseal’d the 
meekned Valtyes In quest of memory. 1698 M. Henry 
Meekness ty Quietn. Spirit ( 1822) 166 Repentance, .is very 
meekening. 1728-46 Thomson Springes, Her eyes, Where 
meekened sense and amiable grace And lively sweetness 
dwell. 18. . Mrs. Browning Isabels Child xxxv, I changed 
the cruel prayer I made. And bowed my meekened face, 
and prayed That God would do His will. 1859-60 J. 
Hamilton Moses v, (1870) 86 The meekening process in the 
mind of God’s destined agent. 

t Mee’khead. Obs. Also 3 mek-, meok-, 
mukhede. [f. Meek a. + -head.] = Meekness. 

*297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8004 Milce nas per mid him non 
ne no Manere Mekhede [ v.rr . meok hede, mukhede], a 1350 
Birth Jesu 39X (Egerton MS.) Vor he [God] hap pe mek 
hede biholden of his hine. 1672 Cressy in Stillingfl. Idol. 
Ch. Rome (ed. 2) 224 Our being beclosed in.. his [God’s] 
meek-head. 

Meekle, obs. form of Mickle. 
t Meekless, a. Obs. [f. Meek v. + -less,] 
That cannot be appeased or rendered meek. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Madan iv, No counsayle could my 
meekelesse minde asswage. 

t Mee kly, a. Obs . In 4 mekliche. [f. Meek 
«. + -lyL] » Meek a. 

_ 31350 Birth Jesu 400 (Egerton MS,) Mekliche men 
iheijed he hap also. 

Meekly (mrkli), adv. Forms: see Meek a . ; 
also 4 mekkeli, mikelik, muekHche, mukly. 
[f. Meek a. + -ly 2 .] In a meek or humble manner. 

c xaoo Okmin 1x392 pe blrrp biforr bin Laferrd Godd Cneo- 
lean meoclike & iutenn. 31225 St. Marker. 14 pis beocS 
pe wepnen. .eoten meokeliche and druncken meokeluker, 
3x300 Cursor M. 1304 Quen cherubin pis errand herd 
Mikelik he him answard. c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 1945 Loke 
pat pou ban mukly speke & to hym mercy crye. C1450 
Miroitr Saluacioun 451X lesu of thi seruants wesshe thowe 
the fete mekely, 1547-8 Order Comnun. xa Mekely knel- 
yng vpon your knees. 164* J. Jacicson True Evang, T. n. 
*31 He. .answered meekely as a Lamb. 1745 W. Robertson 
in TransL 4 Paraphr. Scot. Ch. {1786) xxv. ix, Wrong'd 
and oppress’d how meekly he in patient silence stood. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.w, 1. 501 They had. .submitted them- 
selves meekly to the royal authority. 

Meekness (mrkn6ii). Forms : see Meek a,; 
also 4 mike ness, mueknesse, 6 meacknesse, 
meakenes, mykenes, [f. Meek a. 4 -ness.] The 
qualityof being meek ; gentleness of spirit ; humility. 
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e 1200 Ormtn 36x2 patt dide he forr to shaewenn swa 
Unnse33«ndii3 meocnesse. a 1240 Wokunge in Colt. Horn. 
273 Meknesse and mildschipe makes mon eihwer luued. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9996 Sco serued in vr lauerd dright, In 
mikenes suet, bath dai and night. 1340 Ayenb. 65 God pet 
louep Mueknesse and zopnesse. CX400 Destr. Troy 3941 
Eneas was. .A man full of mekenes & mery of his chere. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 331/2 Mekenesse, and softenesse, man- 
suctudo , clemencia. 1542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 108 
Yet for all their outwarde meakenes and holynes, they be 
within rauenynge wolues. 1556 Aurelio 4 I sab. (1608 1 N vij, 
You shall use towardes me suche meacknesse, lyke as God. 
usethe unto all sinnars. 1613 .Shahs. Hen. VIII , v. iii. 62 
Loue and meekenesse, Lord, Become a Churchman, better 
then Ambition. 1741 Richardson Pamela. II. 310 It must 
be owing to my Meekness, more than his Complaisance. 
x86o Warter Sea-lward II. 161 Gentle natures in winch 
grace lias kindled meekness. 

t Mee’kskip. Obs. [ + -SHIP.] Meekness. 

c 1230 Hall Meid. 659 (Bodley MS.) Miltschipe & meolce- 
schipe of haorte. 

Meel(e, meell, obs. forms of Meal. 

Meeling, obs. variant of Mailing, a farm. 

1593 Duncan App. Elymol. (E.D.S.) 69 Fundus, a meeling. 

Meelte, Meen(e, obs. ff. Melt v., Mean, Mien. 
Meende, Meeng(e : see Mind, Meng. 

Meer(e : see Mare 1 , Mayor, Mere, More. 

Meercere, -eery, obs. ff. Mercer, Mercery. 

Meerkat (mDukaet). Also 5 mercatte, 9 
meercat. [a. Du. meerkat monkey ( = G. meer- 
katze), app. f. sneer sea + kat cat. 

Cf., however, Hindi markat , Skr. mar kata ape. Can 
the European word (already found in OHG. as mericazza ) 
be an etymologizing perversion 01 an Oriental name?] 

f I. A monkey. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 98, I wende hit had be a 
mermoyse a baubyn or a mercatte for I sawe neuer fowler 
beest. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 191 There 
are diuerne straunge beastes bred in Assia,. .Mercaites. 

2 . A name given in S. Africa to two small mam- 
mals : a. Cynictis penicillata , allied to the ichneu- 
mon. b. The suricate, Suricata tetradactyla, which 
is tamed as a pet. 

x8ox J. Barrow Trav. S, Africa 1. 231 Upon those parched 
plains are also found a great variety of small quadrupeds 
that burrow in the ground, and which are known to the 
colonists under the geneial name of meer-cats. 1826 A. 
Smith Catal. S. Afr. Mas. 32 Meer Kat of the Dutch. 
RyzamaSurikatta of the Naturalists. x833 0G!LBYin Trans. 
Zool. Soc. ( 1835) I. 34 The name Meer-kat .. is of very 
general acceptation in South Africa, being applied indiffer- 
ently to the present species [Cynictis ], the Cape Herpestes, 
Ground Squirrels, and various oLher burrowing animals. 
1890 Mrs. A. Martin Home Life Ostrich Farm 158 There 
are two kinds of meerkats ; one red, with a bushy tail like 
that of a squirrel, the other grey, with a pointed tail, and it 
is this latter kind which makes so charming a pet. 

attrib. 1897 Anne Pace Afternoon Ride 62 Meerkat 
skins sewn together, as pouches for tobacco. 

Meerschaum (mDMjgm, -Jam). Forms: 8 
? myrsen, 8-9 meershaum, 9 meer chum, mere- 
schaum, merschaum, 8- meerschaum, [a. G. 
meerschaum , lit. ‘ sea-foam ’, f. meer sea + schaum 
foam (a literal transl. of the Persian name kef-i- 
darya ), alluding to its frothy appearance.] 

1 . A popular synonym of sepiolite, a hydrous 
silicate of magnesium occurring in soft white clay- 
like masses. 

1784 [see Keffekill]. 1794 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) I. 
145 Keffekiil or myrsen, which the Germans corruptly call 
Meerschaum, is said to be when recently dug of a yellow 
colour. 1812 J. Norr Dtkker's Gulls Horn-bk. 176 note, 
Those tobacco-pipes which they manufacture of a species 
of earth, of the mngnesious genus combined with silex, de- 
nominated meerschaum. 1891 Daily News 26 Oct. 5/6 He 
bought wholesale litt le blocks of flawed meerschaum, polished 
them, and made them up into pipes. 

attrib. 1823 De Quincey Mr. Schnackenbergcr vi, The 
great meerschaum head of his pipe. 

2 . (In full meerschaum pipe.) A tobacco-pipe, 
the bowl of which is made of meerschaum. 

T799 Coleridge Let. 14 Jan., A pipe of a particular kind, 
that has been smoked for a year or so, will sell here [at 
Ratzeburg] for twenty guineas. . . They are called Meer- 
schaum. x8xa JL Nott Dekker'sGull's Horn-bk. 176 note, 
A meerschaum pipe nearly black with smoking is considered 
a treasure. x8i8 Blackiv.Mag. III. 404 Bob wigs and meer- 
schaums, petticoats and sabres. 1858 0 . W. Holmes Ant. 
Breakf.-t. xi,OneStradivarius, Iconfess, Two Meerschaums, 
I would fain possess. X884 Graphic Christmas No. 5/3 He 
produced an enormous meerschaum. 1887 G. R. Sims Mary 
Jane's Mem. 145 He sent me back the meerschaum-pipe. 

t Meese. Obs. [a. Du. mees = ME. Mosi, 
whence corruptly -mouse in Titmouse.] A tom-tit. 

01481 Caxton Dialogues 10/35 Wodecoks, nyghtyngalis, 
Sparowes, meesen, Ghees [etc.]. 

Mees(e : see Mese, Mess. Meest, obs. f. Most. 
Meet (mil), sb. [f. Meet w,] The meeting of 
hounds and men in preparation for a hunt. Also, 
by extension, applied to other kinds of sporting 
meetings (e.g. of coaches, cyclists). 

1831-4 R. S, Surtees Jorrock's Jaunts (1838) 39 They 
overtook a gentleman perusing a long bill of the meets for 
the next week, of at lept half a dozen packs. 1854 Warter 
Last of Old Squires vi. s8_ If it so happened that the fox- 
hounds did not make their usual meets in the neighbour- 
hood. 1893 Times 4 May 12/ 1 The interesting meet of the 
stage-coaches to be held to-day. 1897 Outing 03 . S.) XXX. 
493/2 For 16 years the club's meet has been one of the most 
popular cycling events. 


MEET. 

Meet (mil), a. and adv. Now arch. Forms : 
1 i v 3e)mmte, unite, 4 met, 4-6 mete, 5-y meete, 
(6 mytt, meat(e, Sc. meit, meyit), 6- meet. 
Also 2-3 I-mete. [ME. mete (with close e, riming 
with swete, etc.) ; prob. repr.OE. (Anglian) *'gemile, 
\VS. gem&te (early southern ME. I-mete) with 
normal loss of the prefix. The OE. gem&te 
OTeut. % gamxtjo- 1 OHG. gam&gi equal, MHG. 
gemaege, mod.G. gemiisz), f. *ga- (Y-) prefix syn- 
onymous with L. com- + *m£eta measure, f. 
ablaut-var. of *viet- (see Mete vf). The ety- 
mological sense is thus ‘ commensurate 

OE. had mcsle adj. of similar formation without the prefix, 
but it occurs only in the senses ‘small, inferior’. The 
formally equivalent ON. miet-r, * valuable, excellent, law- 
ful ’, may possibly be the souice of some of the Eng. senses. 
The alleged OE. gemot adj., sometimes assigned as the 
etymon, appears to be merely a predicative use of geniet 
sb., measure, what is fitting ; and if the adj. existed its ME. 
form would not have had close e.] 

A. adj. 

f 1 . Having the proper dimensions ; made to fit. 
In later use : Close-fitling, barely large enough. 
Also Comb, meet-bodied. Obs. 

[0961 /Ethelwold Rule St. Benet lv, (SchrSer 1885) 89 
Besceawige se abbod and hate besidian jrsera reafa £emet, 
ftet hype synd to scorte, ac ^ematte j>am, j>e hyra noiiaft. 
a 1300 in Leg. Holy Rood (1871) 30 [>o was it bi a fot to 
schort..hi ne mi3te it make Imete.j a 1300 Cursor M. 
8809 Son tre was heun dun, And squir on-laid and 
scantliun, pe tre was als mete and quern, Als animan |>ar-to 
cuth deme. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Mathias) 50 par- 
for of spechis a cowyne pa mad til byme met. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxviii. 13 Sowtaris, with schone weill maid 
and meit, Je mend the faltis of ill maid felt. 15x3 Douglas 
/Ends vm. viii. 10 Apon his feyt his meyit schois hoit War 
buklit. x6.. Will Stewart tjr John Ixi. in Child Ballads 
II. 436 Iohn hegott on a clouted cloake, Soe meete and low 
then by his knee. 1727 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1889) 200 
They will allow him [the towns pyper] a meet bodied coat 
with the towns livery thereon, a 1763 Sweet William's 
Ghost xiii. in Child Ballads II. 229 There’s no room at my 
side.. My coffin's madeso meet. 1825-80 Jamieson, Meet-coat , 
a term used by old people for a coat that is exactly meet 
for the size of the body, as distinguished from a long coat. 

f 2 . Equal, on the same level. Const, to. Also 
absol. as sb., an equal. Obs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dctke Blaunche 484 Of al goodenesse she 
had none mete. £•1400 Vwaine J Gam. 2114 Thar es na 
sorow mete to myne. c 1440 York Myst. xvii. 281 Hayll 1 
man pat is made to pin men meete [MS. mette, rime feetej. 

f b. To be meet with : to be even or quits with ; 
to be revenged upon. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 47 You taxe Signior Bene* 
dicke too much, but hee'l be meet with you. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 187 The foule ill take me if 1 be not re- 
venged and meet with thee. 1687 Death's Vis. Pref. (17x3) 
12 An Unjust, Terrible Devil., that.. will be severely meet 
with them for all the.. Scorn they have cast even on his 
Being and Power. 

3 . Suitable, fit, proper (for some purpose or 
occasion, expressed or implied). Const, for, to ; 
also to with inf. 

13.. Caw. <£• Or. Knt. 71 Alle pis mirpe pay maden to pe 
mete tyme. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1043 (Dido) ’There 
nis no womman to him half so mete, c 1386 — Knt.'s T. 
773 Two harneys . Bothe suffisaunt and mete to darreyne 
The bataille. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 832 Mustard 
is metest with alle maner salt herynge. 1481 Caxton Rey- 
nard xv. (Arb. ) 32 Hadde we an halter which were mete 
for his necke and strong ynough. 1530 Palsgr. 574/x Of 
all monethes Marche is the metest to set yonge plantes 
and to graffe in. 1547-8 Order of Communion 10 So shall 
ye bee inete partakers of these holy misteries. 1552 in 
Victtry's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 151 A gate or dore.,for 
the Apte, commodyous, and meate passage of the gouer- 
nours. 1557 TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) 245 For to deceiue 
they he most mete That best can play hypocrisy. 1563 
Shute Archit. B ij, Whose names also I thought not 
altogyther the metest to be omitted. x6x6 Boyle in Lis- 
more Papers ( 1886) I. 129, I am to pass back a lease of 40 
yeares to Cap 11 Tynt ataineet Rent, a x66x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 448 He was happy in a meet yoke-fellow. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Lect. iii. 8 The Eye is very proper and 
meet for seeing. 1820 Scott Monust. xviii, To transmew 
myself into some civil form meeter for this worshipful com- 
pany. 1852 M. Arnold Empedocles 68 Not here, O Apollo ! 
Are haunts meet for thee. _ 1898 A libit It's Syst. Med. V. 372 
Thrombosis meet to explain tne death is not always found. 

b. Predicatively of an action : Fitting, becoming, 
proper. Chiefly in it is meet that. . , as (or than) 
is meet. 

4x300 Cursor M. 3675 Sco. .cled him, sum it was mete, 
Wit his broper robe pat smelled suete. c 1485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) iv. 686 O swete child 1 it was nothinge mete. .To let 
Iudas kisse thes lippes so swete. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer , Communion , It is mete and right so to do. x6xx 
Bible Jer. xxvi. 14 Doe with mee as seemeth good and 
meet vnto you. 1652 Needham tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 56 
Using far less diligence here than was meet. 175a Young 
Brothers^ 1. i, My cities, which deserted in my wars, I 
thought it meet to punish. 1833 Tennyson Poems 116 This 
is lovelier and sweeter. Men of Ithaca, this is meeter, In the 
hollow rosy vale to tarry. 1846 Trench Mirac. Introd. 
(1862) 38 It was only meet that this Son should be clothed 
with mightier powers than theirs. 

f 4 . Mild, gentle. Obs. 

*433 Lydg. S. Edmund 1007 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(1881) 394 Most temperat he was of his dieete,..To foryef- 
nesse most mansuet and meete. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 
(Rolls) I. 32o Mansweit and meit, and full of gentres. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus Ann, 111, vii. 73 The Senators.. thought 
Lepidus rather meete [L. mitcm\ then a coward. 



MEET. 

f B. adv. In a meet, fit, or proper manner ; 
meetly, fitly; sufficiently. Also, exactly (in a 
certain position). Meet to : in close contact with. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 183 His skyn was schape al meete, 
And nayled on the same seete. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 
349 That taill full meit thow has tauld be thi sell. 154a 
Records Gr. Artes G vij b, In them the two fyrste fygures 
wer set euer mete one vnder the other. 1589 R. Robinson 
Gold Mi>r. (1851) 1 Gasing in the cloudes, these countreys 
for to vew, Meete underneath, the mountaine where I was. 
a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxv. 68 Diana keeps 
this Margarit, Bot Hymen heghts to match hir meit. 1601 
SiiakS. All's Well v. iii. 333 All yet seemes well, and if it 
end so meete, The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 
3632 LitHgow Trav. x. 463 The cords being first laid meet 
to my skin. 1688 Shadwei.i. Sgr. Alsatia in. i, You have 
given me so many bumpers I am Meet drunk already. 

Meet (nut), v. Inflected met. Forms : 1 m6- 
tan, Northumb. moeta, 3 meten, 3-4 miet3(n, 

3- 6 mete, 4-7 Sc. meit(e, 5-7 meete, (4 meyt, 
met, 5 mett, 6 might, 7 meat), 4- meet. Pa. t. 

1 mitte, 3-6 mette, 4 meyt, 4-7 mett, 5 Sc. meit, 

4- met. Pa. pple. 4 mett, mete, 4-6 mette, 5 
meyt, 4- met ; 4-5 ymette, 4-7 ymet, 5 imett(e. 
[OE. metan (Northumb. mod a), also with prefix 
gemitan , wk. vb., corresponds to OFris. me la, OS. 
tndtian (MLG. mSten, gemdten, Du. moeten. ON. 
moeta (Sw. mota, Da. mode), Goth, gamotjan 
OTeut. *{gd)motjan, f. *mbto m coming together, 
encounter, meeting. See Moot rA] 

I, Transitive senses. 

1 . To come or light upon, come across, fall in 
with, find. Now only dial. exc. with person as 
obj., in which use it is merged in 4; otherwise 
superseded by meet with. 

c 888 K. TElfred Boeth . xxx. § 2 Hwi ofermodfoe ge pon 
ofer o5re men for eowrumgebyrdutn buton anweorce,nuge 
jianne ne magon metan unmpelne ? 971 Blickl. Horn. 237 
■Da he eft ham com, pa mette he Sane man forSferedne. 

? a 3400 Arthur 343 pe ferst lond bathe gan Meete, Forso'pe 
hyt was Bareflete. C1400 Maundev. (1839) xv. 164 Stimrae 
of hem worschipe the Sonne,, .summe Serpentes,or the first 
thing that thei meeten at morwen. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
hi. it. 188, 1 see a man heere needs not line by shifts, When 
in the streets he meetes such golden gifts, 1676 Wiseman 
Surg. n. iii. 174 Of this Intemperies you will find an Ob- 
servation in Herpes... And whereever you meet it, you shall 
find difficulty. 1760-72 H. Brooke FoolofQual. (1809) III. 
61, I had not gone.. a mile, when, meeting a dirty road, 

I turned over a stile. Mod. Pembrokeshire (E.D.D.), I met 
this glove on the road, 

2 . To come face to face with, or into the com- 
pany of (a person who is arriving at the same point 
from the opposite or a different direction). 

c 1205 Lav. 38x27 In are brade strete he igon mete preo 
cnibtes & heore sweines. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 54/7 Ase 
he cam a day bi be wei he gan mieten bi cas Ane knkjt. 
'1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 82 Whon I mette him in be Mar- 
ket b at I most hate, Ich heilede him as hendely as I his 
frend weore. c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 606 He met ane Porter 
swayne Cummand raith him agayne. 1530 Palsgr. 635/3, 
I mette hym a myle beyonde the towne. 1693 Congreve 
Old Bach. iv. v, I would have overtaken, not have met my 
Game. 1824 Hogg Con/. Sinner 330 They perceived the 
two youths coming, as to meet them, on the same path. 

b. To arrive in the presence of (a person, etc., 
approaching) as the intended result of going in the 
opposite direction : often in phrases to come, go, 
run , etc. to meet. Hence, to go to a place at 
which (a person) arrives, in order e.g. to welcome, 
communicate with, accompany, or convey (him). 
Similarly, to meet a coach, a train, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10555 pi lauerd es comand als suith, Ga 
to mete him. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 62 Till Noram kirk 
he come with outyn mar, The consell than of Scotland meit 
hym thar. 15. . Sir A. Barton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 74 To 
might my Lord came the kinge and quen. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. iv. ii. 96 lie appoint my men to carry the basket againe, 
to meete him. at the doore with it. 1599 — Much Ado 1. i. 
97 Good.Signior Leonato, you are come to meet your trouble : 
the fashion of the world is to auoid cost, and you encounter 
it. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cx, As in a drought the 
thirsty creatures cry And gape upon the gathered clouds for 
rain, And first the martlet meets it in the sky. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 103 Where art thou Adam, wont with joy to meet 
My coming seen far off? 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hunt. 
Knoiul. § 97 Bid your servant meet you at such a time. 
x8o8 Scott Mann. 1. xiii, Then stepp’d to meet that noble 
Lord, Sir Hugh the Heron bold. _ 1894 Doyle A. Holmes 
49 I’ll meet the seven o’clock train and take no steps till 
you arrive. Mod. An omnibus from the hotel meets all 
trains. I was met at the station by my host with a 
carriage. 

c. Phr. To meet half-way. chiefly in figurative 
uses, f to forestall, anticipate {obs.) ; to respond 
to the friendly advances of; to make concessions 
to (a person) in response to or in expectation 
of equal concessions on his part ; to come to 
a compromise with. To meet trouble halfway : 
to distress oneself needlessly with anticipations of 
what may happen. 

1 594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. ft, Presently he remembred 
himselfe, and had like to fall into his memento againe, but 
that I met him halfe waies, and askt his Lordship [etc.]. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Judicature r 3 Let not the ludge meet 
the Cause halfe Way; Nor giue Occasion to the Partie 
to say ; His Counsell or Proofes were not heard. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. Ill) 112, I like this popu- 
lar Divinitie, which meets us halfe way, and stoops a 
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little, that we may not strayne. our selves too much. *706 
Farquhar Recruit. Officer 111. i, We lov’d two Ladies, they 
met us half way, and [etc.]. 1799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) IV. 66 There is not a thing that the Admiral could 
propose that I would not meet him half-way. 1821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Valentine's day, The world meets nobody 
lialf-way. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 12/2 The Polish 
peasantry., will meet the Czar halfway in whatever he does 
for their good. 

d. transf. with inanimate things as subj. or obj.: 
To come into contact, association, or junction with 
(something or some one moving in a different 
course). Also, of things that have attributed 
motion, as a line, road, etc.: To arrive at a point 
of contact or intersection with (another line, 
etc. ). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23161 Oft i was wit malisce mette. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. iii. iii. ax Let no whit thee dismay T he hard 
beginne that meetes thee in the dore. 1602 2nd Pt. Return 
fr. Parnass. 11. i. (Aib.) 22 Where so ere we run there 
meetes vs griefe. 1833 Tennyson Lady o/Shalott i. 3 Long 
fields of barley and of rye, That clothe the wold and meet 
the sky. 1842 — Sir Galahad vi, I yearn to breathe the 
airs of heaven That often meet me here. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. v. I. 663 The gibbet was set up where King 
Street meets Cheapside. _ 1898 Encycl. Sport II. 297 ( Row- 
ing ) Meeting the oar { bringing the body up to the oar at 
the close of the stroke in place of bringing the hands strongly 
up into the chest. 

e. Of an object of attention: To present itself 
before, to come under the observation of. To meet 
the eye {sight, view), the ear : to be visible, audible. 
To meet the eye of: to happen to be seen by. 

3632 Milton Penseroso 320 Of Forests, and inchantments 
drear, Where more is meant then meets the ear. 1667 — 
P. L. vi. 18 Chariots and flaming Armes, and fierie Steeds 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view. 1781 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 48 Where’er he turns, enjoyment and delight., 
meet his sight. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay I. 363 All that 
met his' ear or eye. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 211 
Striking pious attitudes at every object of reverence that 
meets his eye. Mod. Advt. If this should meet the eye of 
A. B., he is requested [etc.]. 

f. To meet a person’s eye, gaze, etc. : to perceive 
that he is looking at one ; also, to submit oneself 
to his look without turning away. 

1670 Dryden Tyr. Love v. i. 48 So much of guilt in my 
refusal lyes, That Debtor-like, I dare not meet your eyes. 
1847 Tennyson Princess tv. 177, I.. Not yet endured to 
meet her opening eyes. 1883 Frances M. Peard Contrad. 
xxxii, As she turned her head.. she met his eyes. 

3 . To encounter or oppose in battle. Also (after 
F. rencontrer ), to fight a duel with. 

c 127s Lay. 16366 Ten pusend Scottes he sende bi-halues 
J)e heabene to mete [f 1205 to imete], c 1330 Amis 4 A mil. 
X114 Yif Y may mete him aright, With mi brond that is so 
bright. 1375 Barbour Bruce xit. 226 Meit thame with 
speris haraely. C1400 Destr. Troy 6527 All bat met hym 
with malis..Auther dyetof his dynttes, or were ded wondk. 
1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 159 At thair 
cuming baldlie and w‘ scharpe weiris thay meit thame. 1671 
Milton Samson 1123, 1 only with an Oaken staff will meet 
thee. 1771 Junius Lett, lxiii. (1820) 323 His opponents. . 
never meet him fairly upon his own ground. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess iv. song. Like fire he meets the foe. 1855 
Smedley H. Coverdale Iii, I suppose I should be forced to 
meet him. .if he were to challenge me. 

1' b. To be * meet ’ or even with ; =ti i. Obs. 
1613 Fletcher, etc. Plon. Man’s Fort. m. iii, I have 
heard of your tricks,. .well I may live To meet thee. 1623 
Fletcher Rule a Wife v. iii, Some trick upon my credit, 
I shall meet it. 

e. To encounter or face the attacks of (something 
impersonal) ; to oppose, cope or grapple with (an 
objection, difficulty, evil). (Cf. 11 h.) 

*745 Lie Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. vii. 53 Not be 
afraid of meeting the mischief which he sees follow too fast 
for him to escape. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2) 
III. xL 166 Who does not see, that to hear pain well, is to 
meet it courageously? 1854 Brewster More Worlds xv. 
22t It is vain to argue against assertions like these which 
can only be met by an equally positive denial of them. 
1853 Bain Senses 4- hit. 11. ii. § 11 The impetus of a push 
or a squeeze received on the hand is measured by the mus- 
cular exertion induced to meet it. 3874 Green Short Hist. 
i. § 4. 40 The threats of Charles were met by Offa with de- 
fiance. 1884 Punch 22 Nov. 252/1 Seen my last pamphlet, 
‘How to Meet the Microbe ’? 

+ d. "With simple refl. pron. in reciprocal sense : 
To encounter each other; = sense 9. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1950 Bi side winchestre in a feld 
to gadere hii horn mette. c 1320 SirTristr. 3325 pai metten 
hem in asty Bi o forestes side, 

4 . To come (whether by accident or design) into 
the company of, or into personal intercourse with ; 
to * come across ’ (a person) in the intercourse of 
society or business. 

c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 138 Alas, when shal I mete 
yow, lierle dere? 1607 Shaks. Cor. it. iii. 149 Remaines, 
that, in th’ Officiall Markes inuested, You anon doe meet 
the Senate. 1676 Wiseman Surg. 1. xxi. 114 The next day 
in the afternoon the two Physicians and some of the Chirur- 
geons met me at the Patient’s Chamber. 1676 Dryden 
State Innoc. v. i, And not look back to see, When what we 
love we ne’er must meet again. 1767 Woman 0/ Fashion 
I. 127, 1 was.. struck with the Person, but much, more with 
the good Sense, of the young Creature I accidently met. 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi. II. 81 It was not strange that 
the king did not then wish to meet them. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 11. iv. xiii, I loathe the squares and streets. And the 
faces that one meets. 3887 Beatty- Kingston {title) Mon- 
archs I have met. Mod. His medical colleagues refuse to 
meet him in consultation. 
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b. Phrase, To be well , happily, etc., met. Also 
ellipt.. Well met ! (as an expression of welcome). 

c 1460 Play Sacrain. 237 A petre powle good daye & wele 
imeit. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. vii. 83 Now go we hens 
said balyn & wel be we met. 1526 Skelton Magnyf 461 
What, wanton, wanton, nowe well ymet ! 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. iv. iii. 45 Well met, well met, Master Antipholus. 
a 1592 Greene James IV, iv. ii, Widow Countess, well 
y-met. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 39 You are happiiie 
met. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. i, Ho, Diomed, well met. 

f c. With simple refl. pron. (cf. 3 d) : To en- 
counter each other ; = sense 8. Obs. 
c 1290 5. Eng. Leg. I. 354/302 Bi pe watere of pireford 
>is two schirene hem mette, And conteckeden for his holie 
>odie. a 1300 Cursor M 1. 10563 Quen his seli mett ham 
same, pai grett ham-self wit gastli game. 

5 . To encounter, experience (a certain fortune or 
destiny) ; to receive (reward, punishment, or treat- 
ment of a certain kind). Now rare or poet., super- 
seded by meet with (11 g). 

c 1440 York Myst. xi. 288 Mo mervaylles mon he mett. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 15 Wish me partaker in thy 
happinesse, When thou do’st meet good hap.. a 1631 Donne 
Lett., To Sir T. Lucy (1651) xx, I have a little satisfaction 
in seeing a letter written to you upon my table, though. I 
meet no opportunity of sending it. . 1661 Boyle Style . of 
Script. (1675) 243 Those.. met a destiny not ill resembling 
that of Zacheus. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 271 As one who 
loves, and some unkind ness meets, a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
xvii. Wks. 1687 I. 243 Whoever hath in him any love of 
truth.. shall hardly be able to satisfie himself in the con- 
versations he meeteth ; but [etc.]. 1697 Dryden P irg. 

Georg, iv. 655 Thy great Misdeeds have met a due Reward. 
1726 Swift Gulliver n. v, In this Exercise I once met an 
Accident. 1808 Mackintosh Let. 28 Sept, in Life (1836) I. 
437 ‘ Meet your approbation ’ is a slang phrase, not fit for 
public despatches or letters. 1833 «t. Martineau Fr. 
Wines 4- Pot. iv. 61 He met only threats and laughter. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 19 This generous appeal 
met no response. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 309 , 1 fear’d 
To meet a cold ‘We thank you’. 1855 M. Arnold Balder 
Dead 24 He has met that doom which long ago The Nor- 
nies. .spun. 

6. To come into conformity with (a person’s 
wishes or opinions). 

1694 Congreve Double Dealer v. xiii, By Heav’n he meets 
my wishes! 1784 Cowper Task ill. 788 He.. leaves the 
accomplished plan just when it.. meets his hopes. 1842 
Bischoff Woollen Manuf. II. 69 Such duties on the im- 
portation of foreign woollen manufactures as would meet 
their views. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 120 The 
Estates, .would go as far as their consciences would allow 
to meet His Majesty’s wishes. 1864 Hawthorne Y. Felton 
(1883) 273 If her thoughts.. had settled on that, .wholesome 
young man, instead of on himself, who met her on so few 
points. Mod. {Comm.) I will do my best to meet you in 
the matter. 

7 . To satisfy (a demand or need); to satisfy the 
requirements of (a particular case) ; to be able or 
sufficient to discharge (a pecuniary obligation). 
To meet a bill (Comm.) : to pay it at maturity. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xi, The money, .was. .not more 
than sufficient to meet one of the demands. 1837 Sir F. 
Palgrave Merck. <5- Friar (1844) 187 No body is ever un- 
able to pay his debts; be is only unable to meet his 
engagements. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest iv, His 
widow sold the gun to meet her wants. . 1876 Macleod 
Elem. Banking 167 Even under the best circumstances, an 
acceptor may fail to meet his hill. 1884 Sir E..E. Kay in 
Law Times Rep. 10 May 322/2 A remedy which exactly 
meets the necessities of the case.. 1884 Manch. Exam. 
x6 May 5/x This view of the question gets rid of. .all mere 
wrangling, while no other adequately meets the case. x8ox 
Law Rep. Weekly Notes 78/1 The course suggested on the 
part of the Comptroller was necessary to meet the justice 
of the case. 1894 Baring-Gould Kitty Alone II. 84 Five 
hundred pounds will not suffice to meet all claims. 

IX Intransitive senses. 

8. [From the earlier reciprocal use: see 4 c.] Of 
two or more persons: To come from opposite 
or different directions into the same place or so 
as to be in each other’s presence or company, 
whether by accident or by design ; to come face to 
face. Often with together. Sometimes conjugated 
with be. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22963 pe stede o dome quar all sal mete. 
c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 72 The grete Ioye that was 
betwix hem two Whan they be met.. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt 
(Surtees) 889 pai met neuer eftir whils pai leued, c 1475 
Rauf Coilyar 250 Baith the King and the Queue meilis in 
Paris, For to hald thair 3ule togidder. *538 Starkey Eng- 
land 1. ii. 27 Seying that we be now here mete, .accordyng 
to our promys. *605 Shaks. Macb. 1. i. x When shall we 
three meet againe ? In Thunder, Lightning, or in Raine ? 
1628 J. Mead in Crt. 4- Times Chas. I (1848) I. 3x4 One 
bade "him come to the lord mayor ; he answered, my lord 
mayor might come to him : but in fine they agreed to meet 
half way. 1720 Gay Sweet Wiliam’s Farew. iv, We only 
part to meet again. . 1781 J.. Logan in Sc. Parapkr . Llll. 
viii, Where death-divided friends at last shall meet, to 
part no more, c 1830 T. H. Bayly Song, We met— ’twas in 
a crowd — and I thought he would shun me, 1859 Thacke- 
ray Virgin. Il.xix. 158 The two gentlemen, with afew more 
friends, were met round General Lambert’s supper- table. 
1870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl. II. 259 They had not met for 
years. 

b. Of the members of a more or less organized 
body, a society, or regular assembly : To assemble 
for purposes of conference, business, worship, or 
the like. Often with collect, noun as subj. 


.MEET. 

Gnrnr. noh t These beynge called toanassemUie,.metteat i 
Frandcefourt. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 152 The People., 
are summon’d To meet anon, vpon your approbation. 2612 i 
Bible 2 Mate. xiv. 21 And [.they] appointed a day to meet j 
in together by themselues. 1711 Steels Sped. No. 49 r 4 
When this Assembly of Men meet together. 17x1 Swift 
Jrnl. to Stella 1 Dec., The Parliament will certainly meet 
on Friday next. 1791 Hampson Mem. J. West'ev III. 8a 
Many of these [classes] are subdivided into smtdler com- 
panies called bands, which also meet once a week. 184s 
M. Pattison Ess. (18891 L 17 The bishops. . were summoned 
to meet in synod, at Paris. 1874 Greek Short Hist. viii. 

§ 2. 469 The Parliament, .met in another mood from that of 
any Parliament which had met for a hundred years. 

t c* To come to or be present at a meeting ; to 
keep an appointment. Obs. 

e 1400 Rom. Rose 4571 Expectant ay rille I may mete. To 
geten mercy of that swete. a 1400-30 A lex under 7 70 Aithire 
with a firs dote in ]>e fild metis, 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
iv. xxvi. 156 Soo he departed to mete at his day afore sette. 
1398 Shaks, Merry W. H.iii. 5 ’Tis past the howre (Sir) that 
Sir Hugh promis’d to meet. 1603 — Mens, for M. IV. i. 18. 
17x7 Addison tr. Ovid's Met. iv. Salmacis 43 She fain 
wou'd meet him, but refus’d to meet Before her looks were 
set with nicest care. 

d. To arrive at mutual agreement. 

1831 Pusey Let. Bp. London (ed. 3) 127/ 1 Devout minds, 
of every school, who meditate on the Passion, meet at least 
in this, 

■f 9 . To come together in the sliock of battle. To 
meet on : to come into conflict with. Obs. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 7815 Bothe J>e grekis on }>egrene, & Jm 
grym troiens, Mettyn with mayne ]>aire myghtis to kythe. 
ibid. 8288 He macchit hym to Menelay, & met on b e 
kyng. 1460 Lybemts Disc. 1638 The styward. . Fell of hys 
stede bakward, So harde they stwo metten. ibid. 2012 As 
t>ey togeder sette, Har bojie swerdes mette. (178a Cowper 
. Friendship 137 How fiercely will they meet and charge t 
No combatants are suffer.] 

10 . Of inanimate objects : To come into contact; 
to come together so as to occupy the someplace, or 
follow the same line or course. 

To make both ends meet : see End xA 24. 
a 1300 Siriz 358 Loke hou hire heieti greten, On hire 
cheken the teres meten. c 1400 Maundev. {1839) xvii. lS 5 
Alle the Lynes meeten at the Centre. *530 Palsgr. 635/2 
Hylles do never mete, but acquayntaunce dothe often. 1560 
Da us tr. Sicilians' s Comm. 412 Where the Rhine and Mo- 
selle mete. 1666 Pefys Diary 4 Nov , My vest being new 
and thin, and the coat cut not to meet before upon my 
breast. 1667 Milton L. iv, 784 Our circuit meets full 
W ast. 1719 1 )e Foe Crusoe (1840) f I. xiv. 286 It was very hard 
to see where the tiles met, 1771 Smollett H umph. Cl. 3 Oct., 
Pie . .discovered that his waistcoat would not meet upon his 
belly by five goodiiichesat least. 1774 Port eus.S>?v«. v. (1797) 
1. 116 How two mathematical lines, indefinitely produced, 
can be for ever approaching each other, and yet. never 
meet. 1781 Cowper Hope 49 The blue rim, where skies and 
mountains meet. — Expost. 22 Her vaults below, where 
every vintage meets. x8io Scott Lady of L. i. xii, Where 
seemed the cliffs to meet on high. 1833 Tennyson May 
Queen Concl, 22 There came a sweeter token when the 
night and morning meet. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxii. 
32 Look as a lone lorn vine . . Bows, till topmost spray and 
roots meet feebly, together. 1892 Kipling Barrack-r. Ball., 
etc. . 73 Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, 

b. Of eyes, glances, etc. (cf. 2 f). 

2859 Tennyson Elaine 1303 H e raised his head, their eyes 
jnet and hers fell. 

e. Said of qualities, etc,, uniting in the same 
person, etc. 

xs8x Pettje tr. Gnazzds Civ. Com), m (1586) 1x4 At the 
three beauties meet together. .In young men. 266a Stil- 
lingfl. Orig. Saer. 11. vi. § o The uniformity and perfect 
harmony of all these several Prophecies., all giving light to 
each other, and exactly meeting at last In the accomplish- 
ment. 1697 Chetwood Dry den's Virgil Life »# 3 It being 
rarely found that a very fluent Elocution, and depth of 
judgment meet in the same Person. 1781 Cowper Charity 
37 In baser souls unnumbered evils meet. 1842 Tennyson 
Marie d' Arthur 125 Thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of alb 1894 J. T. Fowler 
A dammtn In trod. 57 The nobility of two races met in the 
child. 

+ d. To lie or fit close to. (Cf. Meet a.) Obs. 
xgS8 Satir. Poems Reform, xlviil. 30 It meites lyk stem- 
myne to theis. 

+ 6. To agree or tally. Obs. rare. 

. IS79 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 27 He that compareth our 
instruments, with those that were vsed in ancient times, 
shall see them agree like Dogges and Cattes, and meete as 
lump as German lippes. 1662 Stiixtngel. Orig. Sacr. 
I. vi. 5 r It was yet greater difficulty to regulate it by the 
course of the Sun, and to make the accounts of the Sun 
and Moon meet. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Old China , 
It is mighty pleasant at the end of the year to make all 
meet — and much ado we used to have every Thirty-first 
Night of December to account for our exceedings. 

11. Meat w1*5l 

a. To come across, light upon ; = sense 1, which 
it has superseded in common use. 

r x*75 Lay. 1426 I-Iii. mette wid [ earlier text Imetten heo 
faren] Humbert j»eos kinges sonde of ban er|j. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 19604 Saulus soght aiquar and thrett All jiecristen he wit 
inert. CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4337 pat spared nouthir 
Icynn na kyth, Man na woman pat pai mett with. 2396 
Spenser Slate l ret. Wks. (Globe) 640/3 When he cometh to 
experience of service abroade ,. he maketh as woorthy a 
stnildiour as any nation he nseeteth with. <21626 Bacon 
Hew Atl. a 1 And continually %ve mett with many things, 
worthy of Observation, and Relation. 1638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 24 Others . .wander up and downe to meet some- 
where with a refreshing shade. 266a J. Davies tr. Olearins' 
V oy. Ambuss , 158 They make a shift to live upon any thing 
•they can meet withalL 2762 Hume Hist. Eng. III. lx i, 318 
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This was the first public opportunity he had met with. 178s 
Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 13 June, In the penury of 
fuel, . I have yet met with none so frugal as to sit without 
fire. 2830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III, vi. 94 We cannot read 
a history of foreign art without meeting with the name ,of 
Charles. 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life iv. 84, I have occa- 
sionally met with instances. 2899 Allbutt s Syst, Med. VI I. 
592 Though abscess beneath the tentorium usually occurs an 
the substance of the hemisphere it may be met with in other 
situations. 

fb. To come into the presence of; =sense 2. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20145 In pe temple wit her he met, Anurd 
hir and tar hir grette. c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 3778, & euene to 
pe pauyllouns pay gunne go, & metep with p’ Axnyrel. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 89 Whan Jason was come to this 
temple medea cam and mette with him. 2326 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 21 b, His grace preuenteth vs, before we 
mete with it. 1342 Udai.l Eretsm. Apoph. 27 Socrates met te 
full butte with Xenophon, in a narrowe backe lane, where 
he could not stert from hytn. 2686 tr. Agiatis or Civ. Wars 
Lacedemonians 59 As he returned, he was met with by an 
Achaian. 2826 Chalmers in Life (1850) II. 78 We fell in 
with Mr. Cook, who came out to meet with me. 

■f e. To encounter (an enemy) ; —sense 3. Obs. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3205 Vter.-wende toward seint 
dauid to mete wip is fon. c 2386 Chaucer I'ard. T. 365 
Is it swich peril with him for to nieete ? I shal hym seke by 
wey and eekbystrete. C2470 Henry Wallace iv. 250 Thus 
Wallace sone can with the capteyn meite. *396 Shaks. 
x Hen. IV, rt. iv. 13 At Shrewsbury.. The King, with 
mightie and quick-raysed Power, Meetes with Lord Harry. 
2664 Butler Hi id. w. iii. 993 How in fight you met. At 
Kingston, with a May-pole idoL 

f d. To come into or be in physical contact with. 
Of a garment: To reach exactly to (a certain point). 

^ 2300 Cursor M. 9913 O thre colurs. .pe grund neist par 
es ful tru, Metand wit pat rochen stan. 23 .. E. E. Allit. 
p. B. 371 When pe water of pe welkyn with pe worlde mette. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4460 Fill litle wanted the soket 
That with the throte it had y-met. 2480 Robt. Devyll 328 
in Haxl, E. P. P. I. 232 With hys shyelde Robert mette 
playne. 2374 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 22 A long garment 
..[which] meteth iust with the feete. 2604 R Cawdrky 
Table A lph. 12623) A iv, One lands end meets with another. 
1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 145 In its Fall, meeting 
with the Fore-yard broke it in the Slings. 

-p e. To have catnal knowledge of. Obs. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 1197 Adam..suld wit his wijf yete mete 
For ur lord had aghteld ye te A child to rais of his oxspring, 
•p £ To agree or aecord with. Obs. 
a 2386 Sidney A pol. Poetrie (Arb.) 24 Wherein I know not, 
whether by lucke or wisedome, wee Englishmen bane mette 
with the GreekeSjin calling him a maker. 1635 Fuller Ck. 
Hist. ix. it. § 15 Lords of right noble extraction.. (whose 
titles met with their estates in the Northern Parts). 

g. To experience, undergo (a particular kind of 
fortune or treatment) ;== sense 5. 

■c 243s Terr. Portugal 2109 God that died vppon the 
Rode, Yff grace that she mete with good I 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, tin iv. 49_ He that hath suffer'd this disorder'd 
S pring, Hath now himselfe met with the Fall of Leafe, 2396 
— Tam. Shr. tv. iii. 6 Elsewhere they meet with charitie. 
166 a Hiamn Boscobel 3 At Warrington Bridge [he] met with 
the first opposition made by the Rebels, a 1693 Pollexfen 
Disc. Trade (1697) too These Manufactured Goods from 
India, met with such a kind_ reception, that [etc.]. 2693 
Creech Dry dens Juvenal xiii, (1697) 326 A little Sum you 
Mourn, while Most have met With twice the Loss, and by 
as Vile a Cheat. 1722 Addison Sped. No. 122 r 9 la our 
Return home we met with a very odd Accident. 2728 
Freethinker No. 75. 137 It has always met with the Appro- 
bation of the Wisest Men. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IL 176 
Sir William Gascoigne,, met with praises instead of re- 
proaches. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxvi, I have, .never 
met with ill-usage, except once . , amongst the Papists. 
2B73 Black Pr. Thiele x tx, Mariners,. who had met with 
their death on this rocky coast. 1893 Earl Dummore Pa- 
mirs II. 311 This system of semi-official marauding met 
wiLh the approval of the Czar. 

+h. To oppose, grapple with (an error, objec- 
tion, malpractice), take precautions against (adan- 
ger) ; to provide for (an emergency). Also, to 
cope with (a person). Obs. 

.23*9 More Dyalogue iv. Wks. 285/1 And all this good 
fruit* would® a fcwe miscbieuoiis persons ,. vndoutedlye 
bring into thys readme, if the prince and prelates, .did not 
in the beginnyng mate with their malice. 2373-83 Aar. 
Sanoys Serm, xi. 172 Paul, in this treatie of a magistrate, 
raeeteth with both these errors. 1600 in Lihirg. Sen). 
Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 694 Meet with the purposes and 
practices of all ambitious Absalons. 1603 II. Crosse 
Verities Commw._ (187B) 8 A prudent man ... meetelh 
with euerie mischiefe, and is not ouertaken, with non pu- 
tani, had I wist. 2668 Rolle’s Abridgment Publ. Pref,, 
The body of Laws . . consists of infinite particulars, and 
must meet with various Emergencies. 1693 South 22 
Serm. (1698) III. 524 To meet with their doubts, and to 
answer their Objections. 271 a Arbuthnot John Bull iv. iv. 
Let it suffice, at present, that you have been met with, 

•j i. To be even with ; to requite or ‘ pay out*. 
c 1590 Marlowe Faust, x, I’ll meet with you anon for 
interrupting me so. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 307 God., 
though he meet with some in this life, yet he lets thousands 
escape. 2667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 139 For which sins 
God may meet with you also, 
j. Sc.. To pay (a creditor). 

1854 H. Miller Sch. Schm, (1858) 288 They had been 
unable, term after term, to meet with the laird, and were 
now three years in arrears. 

Meet(e, obs. forms of Met, Mete. 

Meetel(e)s, var. forms of Metels Obs., dream. 
Meeten (mi 1 t’n), ». [f.MEET i4I--EH®.j trans. 
To make meet or fit (Jor). 

2807 C. Winter in W. Jay Life (1843) 273 That you. .may 
be richly accommodated with grace till you are meetened 


for glory. 2879 A. Reed A lice Bridge 272 These trials will 
meeten us for whatever the future unlolds. 

Meeter (mrtar). [f. Meet v, + -EitVj One who 
attends or takes part in a meeting; f spec, in 
Quaker phraseology, a member of a particular 
‘ meeting ’ or congregation. 

1646 Mass. Col. Rec. (2853) II- iSs Ye maior pt of those 
first meeters. 2682 W. Rogers -jth Pt. Chr., Quaker 82 
G. W. a Member of the Second-days Meeting, .smooth’d up 
•the Barbadoes Meeters with this Expression, a 1713 Ell- 
wood Autobiog. (1765) 251 The whole Fines of such and so 
many of the Meeters as they should account, poor. 1887 
E. F. Byurne Heir without Heritage II. xi. 219 These 
early torchlight-meeters. 

Meeter, obs. form of Metek, Metre. 
Mee'terly, a. and adv. north, dial. Also 
[? 4-5 materly], 9 meterly. [app. related to 
Meet a., but the formation is obscure: possibly 
influenced by witlerly or some similar word. The 
materly of the first quotation is difficult to connect 
with the other forms : cf. ON. matalega, mdlulega, 

£ male measure, moderation. 

A synoti. meetherly, mcederly, meeverly occurs in dialects 
(see E. D. D.), and may possibly he referable to Met he jA] 

a. adj. Moderate, middling, fairly good. b. adv. 

* Tolerably, moderately, fairly ; handsomely, mo- 
destly, agreeably 5 (E.D.D), 

[C1400 Rule St. Bend 2306 pus hi ensanmpil sal sebo take 
Materly al thinges to make (— L. sic omnia temferet, etc.).] 
2674 Ray iV. C. Words, Meeterly , Meetherly , Meederiy; 
handsomely, modestly; As how meeterly, from meet, fit. 
1:2746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 
54 M. . . Is Seroh o Rutchots so honsome? T. Eigh, hoos 
meeterly. 2863 B. Brierley Irkdale II. 99 I'm metteriy. . 
for an *owd body. 

Meeth: see Mead 1 (the drink), M eTIIE (measure), 
t Meet-help, Obs. [orig. two words like 
help meet in Oen. ii. iS, 2o : subseq, combined as 
in sweet heart, good wife, etc,] A fitting helper ; 
= Helpmeet, 

[2642 J. Shuje Sarah §■ Hagar (1649) 18 The end of her 
Creation; which was, to be a meet help for him. a 2656 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) Life 13 Enjoying the comfort- 
able Society of that meet Help for the space of fourty nine 
years.] 2696 Whistqn Th. Earth ti. (1722) 96 Among all 
these Creatures there was not a Meet-help, or suitable Com- 
panion for him. 

So Meet-helper; also Meet-helping', the con- 
dition of being a helpmeet. 

2636 W. Strode Floating 1 st. iv. iii, Recreation much 
consisteth in The yoak of a meet helper. 1869 Bushnell 
Worn. Suffrage iv. 74 Woman Is created to be the meet- 
helper of man. Ibid. L 18 The hushandiug and meet-helping 
of the marriage bond Itself. 

Meeting (miHirj), vbl. sb. ff. Meet v. +-INC 1 . 

OE. h ad genii ting, glossing Y,.conveniio, conventus, 
eoncilium, synagvga.] 

3 - The action of coming together from opposite 
or different directions into one place or into the 
presence of each other, of assembling for the trans- 
action of business, etc. Now somewhat rare exc. 
in gerundiai use ; formerly in phr. in meeting , at 
{next, etc.) meeting, till meeting. 

<12300 Cursor M,_ 5846 His broker aaron he mett, pat 
drihtin self has meting set. c 2320 Sir Tristr. 181 Swiche 
meting nas neuer made Wib sorwe on Ich aside. 02400 
Maundev. (1839) xv > There ben also sum Cristene 
men, that seyn, that summe Bestes ban gode meetynge, 
that is to seye, for to meete with hem first at morwe. c 2440 
Lovelich Mcriin^g&o The kyng, that agens Merlyne went 
in mecyng._ 2485 in Jupp Ace, Carpcnlers' Comp. [1887) 3S 
Reseyvyd in the Barge at the metyng of the Kyng on the 
Water vij« vyk 2559 Bn. Soot in Strype Ann. Eef. {ijog) 
I. App. vii. 14 At Peter's firste metinge with our Savyour 
Christe. 2639 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 95 Muohe more 
of this kynd that past betwixt one of ther number and me 
this day. .at meating. 2772 Smollett Humph, Cl. 2 Apr., 
I desire you will lock u : p all my drawers, and keep the 
keys till meeting. 1844 Ld, Brougham Brit. Const, ix. 
(1862) itg The people's right of Meeting in large bodies. 
1903 Edin. Rev, Apr. 314 These old makers.. do not dwell 
on meetings in heaven. 

b. To give (a person) {the or a) meeting [after 
F. donner rendezoousj : to appoint a time and 
place for meeting with him. ? Obs. 

1632 J, Hayward tr, Biondi’s Eromena 25 A friend., 
whom they were to procure to come disguised, and give 
them the meeting. 2638 M ayne Lucian (1664) 161 At length, 
with much intreaty, he gave her a meeting, a 2648 Ld, 
Herbeiit Hen. VIII (1683) 35 Promising that he would not 
only give him meeting, but take pay under him. 1772 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 30 Sept., That.. he would come to 
Bath in the winter, where I promised to give him the 
meeting. 1833 Macaulay Ess,, War Succession (ed. Mori, 
tague) I. 509 The King resolved to give her the meeting In 
Catalonia 1840 Dickens Barn. liudge xii, You ask me to 
give you a meeting. 

1 2 . An encounter in arms ; a fight, battle, Obs. 
23., K. Alt's. 2696 Com, and geve us on justyng, And 
fhow scha’.t have hard metyng, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) ton At hat metyng. . Taken was sire Antygon. 
2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, il 14S Vncertane 
victorie at bathe the meiritigs. 

b. Used euphemistically for : A duel. (After F, 
rencontre', cf. Rencounter jA 1 b.) 

181a Chron. in Ann. Reg. 31 A meeting took place, .be- 
tween Mr. O. Joyntand Mr. P. M c Kim..when, on the first 
fire, the latter was struck in the forehead. 2838 Macaulay 
in Trevelyan Life II. 6, 1 had. .no notion that a meeting 
could be avoided. 


MEETIMiG. 

8. A gathering or assembly of a number of people 
for purposes of intercourse, entertainment, discus- 
sion, legislation, and the like. Now chiefly restricted 
to gatherings of a public character, and assemblies 
of some organized society ; formerly used to include 
private gatherings or parties, as in card-meeting. 

1513 Mors in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 766 They assembled 
by and by together, to common of thys matter at London : 
At£ which meeting, the Archebishop of Y orke . . secretly sent 
for the great Seale agayne, 1611 Hible /wti. 13 The call- 
ing of assemblies I cannot away with ; it is iniquitie, euen 
the solemne meeting. 1693 Humours Town 59 To Ogle 
the Nymphs in the Boxes or Musicfc-Meetings. 171a Swift 
Prop. Correct. Eng. Tongue 29 Since they [re. ladies} have 
been left out of all Meetings, except Parties at Play. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Ettg. vi. II. 95 He was no longer sum- 
moned to any meeting of the board. 1886 Stevenson Hr. 
Jekyll 1 At friendly meetings, and when the wine was to | 
his taste. 

b. An assembly of people for purposes of wor- 
ship : in England from the- 17th c. applied almost 
exclusively to gatherings of nonconformists, and 
now rare exc. with reference to Quakers. (Some- 
times used, after prep,, without article, esp. in to 
go to meeting.) Hence, a nonconformist congre- 
gation ; also, + a nonconformist place of worship, 
a dissenting chapel or meeting-house (obs.). 

1593 [see Conventicle 4 bj. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 
ii. 51 September the twenty fourth, being Lords day, as he 
was going home from the Meeting. 1679 EstaM. 'Test 93 
A.. Jesuit takes a Lodging at a Quakers,, .goesto the Silent 
meeting with his Landlord. 1688 Penton Guard. Instruct. 
(1897) 33, I went to a notorious Meeting, upon the fame of 
an extraordinary gifted Preacher. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 
375 The pharisees cry was, The temple 1 the temple l and 
the modern hypocrites is, The church ! and The meeting ! 
1750 Nova Scotia Archives (1869) 618 A Meeting for Dis- 
senters, a Court House and Prison. 1774 J. Adams in Farn. 
Lett. (1876} 10' We went to meeting at Wells. 1781 Hutton 
Hist. B'kam . 117 Another was erected in thejeigrt of King 
William, now denominated The Old Meeting. 1815 W. 
F[xeldJ Warm. <Jr Leamington 140 Wesleian Methodist 
Meeting. This is situated in Gerard Lane, small in. ex- 
tent, and humble in appearance. 1834 Tracts for Times 
No. 29. 3 There is something so fine in the prayers without 
book, as they are offered at meeting. Ibid. 5 [The Church} 
had been in the country many, many years, whereas all the 
meetings about are (so to say) of yesterday. 1855 Ogilvie, 
Suppl., Meeting. In England, a conventicle; an assembly 
of Dissenters.— In the United States, an assembly for pub- 
lic worship generally. 1889 Mary Howitt Autobiog. I, 

4 , 1 use here the phraseology of Friends, ‘meeting' in this 
sense being equivalent to church or religious body. 

c. =* race-meeting (Race sbf 11 ). 

1764 AM. to Chron. in Ann. Reg. 128/1 Westminster 
Races. . .Spring Meeting. 1859 Ann. Reg. 73 Magnificent 
weather and excellentsport made the great people's meeting 
[the Derby} pass off with great let at. 

4 . Of inanimate objects : Joining, junction ; con- 
fluence (of rivers). 

1530 Palsgr. 527/r, I drawe nere, as a shyppe dothelande, 
or any other thynges whan they come to the metyng. 1606 
G. W[oodcocke}‘ Hist. Ivstine iv. 21 The meetings of the 
waters, c 1639 Suckling Brennoralt UI. (1648) 32 Her face 
is like the milky way i‘ th* sky, A meeting of gentle lights 
without name. *807 Moans Irish Melodies, {title} The 
Meeting of the Waters. 

b. A joint in carpentry or masonry. 

*656 H. Phillips Pitre h. Patt. (1676) B viij b, In the 
square meeting of the Table. 1663 Gekbier Comtsel 7 
which will hinder the Rain . .to peirce . .through the meeting 
of the Brickwork and Stone, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 70 What are the ‘ end boards ’ ? They are boards 
which cover and form the ends of the meetings. 

c. Mining. The passing of ascending and de- 
scending cars ; hence, the place at which they pass, 

1830 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay (1843) 26 We'd pass’d the 
meetin’s aw’ve ne doubt, i860 Eng Cf For. Min. Gloss., 
Newc. Terms, Meetings, the middle of a pit or inclined 
plane, 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez' Winding Mach. 36 
If these momen ts he equal at meetings and at the landing 
of the cage. 

+ 5 . ? An average value. 05s. 

1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. \\ The Method of 
buying a quantity of Timber is to add the Contents together 
of the several Pieces.; the Quotient thereof is call’d the 
Meeting of that Timber, and accordingly thereto the Value 
of the whole Quantity is sold. 

0. = Meeting-place, poet. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, in. ii. 174 On Thursday, wee our 
selues will march. Our meeting is Brldgenorth. 1861 
Southey Thalaba in. i, The Domdaniel caverns,.. Their 
impious meeting, 

7. attrib., as meeting acquaintance* -point, -room, 
-stead (arch.) ; meeting-folks, dissenters. Also 
Meeting-house, -place. 

179a Mme. D’Arblay Diary . V. vn. 299 Mrs. Kennedy., 
with whom I renewed a “meeting acquaintance, but evaded 
a visiting one. 1835 Genii. Mag. Nov. 491 My father 
drank to Church and King, And the “Meeting-folks have no 
such thing. _ 1818 Busby Gram. Mus. 152 Those notes of 
the passage immediately under the “meeting points of the 
sign_ [for diminuendo-crescendo]. 187a Liddon Elent. 
Relig. ii. 75 Miracle is the meeting-point .between intel- 
lect and the moral sense. 1761 F itzgeeald in PhiL Trans. 
Lll. 154, 1 . .have placed the instruments for the inspection 
of the gentlemen of the Royal Society, in their “meeting- 
room. 18S7 W. Morris Odyss. it. 147 Zeus, .sent him two 
ernes to fly Adown. .that “Meeting-stead to find. 

Meeting, PPL a. [f. Meet v. 4 -uta 2.1 

1 . That meets. 

159* Shaks. Ven. <$• Ad. 820 The wild* waues . . Whose 


mr 

ridges with the meeting cloudes contend. 1606 — Tr.^-Cr. 

I. tit, 7 As knots by the contlux of meeting sap. Infect the 
sound Pine. 1720 Gay Fan it, 156 Where meeting beeches 
weave a grateful shade, a i88r Rossetti House of Life 
xii, Still glades ; and meeting faces scarcely farm'd. 

b. In Joinery . Often hyphened with the sb. 

1825 J. Nicholson Qfierat. Mechanic 590 The staff stile, 
which imitates the meeting-stiles. Ibid. 625 The common 
rafters.. must be so arranged that a rafter shall lie under 
every one of the meeting-joints. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm 

II. 538 The three equal wheels.. are set in. the sheers— the 
first of the three being upon the carriage-axle, which is in 
halves as before, and the meeting-ends supported on the 
sheers. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Meeting-past . . that 
stile of a canal-lock gate which meets the corresponding stile 
of the other gate at the mid-width of the Lay. 

T 2 . Coming forward in response or welcome; 
responsive. 06 s. 

1548 Udaul, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Tint. i. 15 The thing that 
they renounce, is withal studious endeuoure to be embraced 
(as they saye) with meting armes [L. obitiis, ut aiunt, ubiis 
amplectendum ]. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 138 Married to 

immortal verse Such as the meeting soul may pierce. 1639 
Saltmarshe Pract. Policy 122 Bee not too meeting, and 
seeme not too hasty in accepting graces artd'favours. 1664 
South Berm. (1825) I. xlv. 385 He . . offers himself to the 
visits of & friend with facility, and all the meeting readiness 
of appetite and desire. 

Meetinger (mrUrp.i). [f. Meeting vbL sb. 

+ -Eit L] One who ‘ goes to meeting - ’ ; a dissenter. 
1810 S. Green Reformist I. 185, I plainly see. Sir, you 
are a methodist, or a meetinger, 1 believe you call it. i8go 

J essopp Trials Country Parson 68 The Meetinger keeps 
imself posted up with the last clerical escapade. 

Meeting-bouse. 

T 1 . A (private) house used for a meeting. Obs. 
1658 Woo xi Life 14 July (O. H. S.) I. 256 They had enter- 
tain’d him with most excellent musick at the meetinghouse 
of William Ellis. 

2 . A place of worship : in the general sense, now 
only U.S. Jn England from the 1 7th c. always 
a nonconformist or dissenting place of worship, a 
conventicle : now only (exc. with reference to the 
Quakers) in jocular or disparaging use. 

1636 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) L 41 There to build a 
meeting howse and towne. 1687 Evelyn Diary 10 Apr., 
There was a wonderful concourse of people at the Dissen- 
ters' Meeting-house in this parish. 1766 Wesley Jrnl. 
10 Apr., It [a deed] everywhere calls the house a Meeting- 
House, a name which I particularly object to. 1809 Ken- 
dall Trav. 1 . xii. 132 Two meeting-houses, one belonging 
to quakers, and the other to baptists. 1847 W. E. Forster 
in Reid Life (1888), I. vii. 207 Last evening I deluded them 
into a Methody meeting-house. 1896 Mrs. H. Ward Sir 
G. Tressady 140 The brick meeting-houses in which they 
[the villages} abounded. 

3. attrib as meeting-house yard ; f meeting- 
house man, a nonconformist or dissenter. 

1711 Countrey -Man's Let. to Curat 22 These were not 
Meeting-House-Men in whose Favours the Councel thus 
Wrote,.. but some of ’em Parsons, some Vicars, someGv 
rats, &c. 1808 Beverley Lighting Act 27 Any meeting- 
house, chapel, church yard, and meetinghouse yard. 

Meeting-place. 

A place in which a meeting occurs or is held ; fa 
meeting-house. 

1553 Reg. Privy Council Scot , I. 149 Nocht half ane 
Scottis myle fra the said metynge place. 1589 Nashe 
Anat. Absurd. (1500) B iij b, They will include it [the name 
of the Church] onely in their couenticles, and bounds it euen 
in Barnes, which many times they make their meeting 
place. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 7 Feb., I saw Monk’s soldiers 
abuse Billing and all the Quakers that were at a meeting- 
place there, c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 58 The 
Church is neate and pretty.. here is. also a good large 
Meeteing place. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 338 The 
organ thus lies: at the meeting-place of the hypochondriac, 
right lumbar, and epigastric regions. 
tMee“tly, a. Obs. Forms: 4 metli, 4-6 
meteli, 4-7 metely, 6 metly, meetelie, -ly, 6-7 
meetly, [f. Meet a. + -ly 1 . (But the early farm 
metli may represent QE.gemetlic, f. gemet measure, 
moderation.)] 

1 . Moderate ; of moderate size or quantity. 
ec 1300 Cursor M. 18847 Metli har was on his chin, la 1366 
Chaucer Ram. Rose 822 With metely mouth and yen greye. 
<11500 Medwall Nature {Brandi} 1, 317 Leuethynhawt con- 
ceytys and take a metely way.. 1505 in Mem. Hen. VII 
(Rolls) 232 The fingers of the said queen he right fair and 
small, and of a meetly length and breadth before, according 
unto her personage very fair handed. 1523 Ld. Berners 
[ Froiss. I. xvi. 18 WheTof they were well served for their 
horses, and at a metly price. 1600 Holland Livy x. xii. 
359 After he had left at Falerii all his bag and baggage 
, with a meetly garrison [L. cum madica freesidio ]. i6zo 
i Venner Via Recta iv. 73 Mullet.. is of pleasant taste, and 
j of meetly nourishment, 
j 2 . Fitting, proper, suitable, meet. 

1426 Audelay Poems 4 Fore love together thus cum thai 
f schal be, Fore this makus metely maryage. 1492 Rolls of 
1 Parlt. VI. 455/1 Here is the place most metely for you, and 
j where ye shall lak nothing. *579-801 North Plutarch.Ly- 
I sender (1595) 492 It was better, and meetelier for the Spar- 
I tans they should choose them for their kinges, whom they 
! found the meetest men ofall their magistrates. 1633 Gerard 
Part. Descr. Somerset (1900) *82 The most refined and 
metely English now spoken. 

Meetly (mf-tli), adv. Forms : 5 metly, 5-6 
mete-, 6 meate-, meete-, 6- meetly, [f, Meet a. 
+ -ly 2 . (But perh. partly repr. OIL lenutUce, f. 
gemetr seeprac.)} 


MEGA-. 

' 1 .' Moderately, fairly, tolerably. (Common in 
tbe 1 6th c.) 

c X4QQ: Desfr. Troy 3069 Full metely made of a mean* 
lenght. 1476 Paston Lett. III. 157 He is well spakyn in 
Inglyshe, metly well in I’rensbe, and verry perfite in 
Flemyshe. 155* Record® Path w. Knowl. t. Deffn., Nowe 
haue you heard as touchyng circles meetefy sufficient in- 
struction. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcel! 402 Tall of 
stature, and (hire of complexion, their haire meetly yellow. 
1657 Howell Londinop. 339 A fine and meetly large Church. 
2 . Fitly, suitably ;, as is meet. 

*502 Hen. VII in Ellis Grig. Lett . Ser. 1. 1 . 55 The King 
both with men and money metely and conveniently,. wol 
yeve assistence, 1656 Sanderson Serin. (1689} 323 Then 
are we meetly prepared for his service. *813 Scott Trierm. 

I. xx. The monarch meetly thanks express'd. 1857 H. Mid- 
ler Test. Rods in. 138 And with this andent elephant there 
were meetly associated in Britain. . many other mammals of 
corresponding magnitude. *878 Browning La Saisiaz ya 
How I may. . fix where change should meetly fell. 

Meetness (m?*tnes). .* [f. M eist a. + -ness.] 
The condition of being meet ; fitness, suitableness. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. xi. 347 Certis this fadir were not 
to he blamed, if he wolde ordeyne that these schoon he 
notabli wid'dir than the meeteues of hem wolde aske, as 
for the firste dai in which thei schulden he wome. 1586 
W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 46 Ve meetnesse of our 
speeche to receiue the best forme of Poetry, crooo Shaks. 
Sauti. cxviii, And, sicke of wel-fare found a kind of meet- 
nesse To be diseas'd ere that there was true needing, 
1758 S. Hayward Serin, xiv. 409 Holiness is a meetne.-s 
for heaven. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible 7 'each. x. (1870) 202 
They have no title to heaven, and no meetness for it, 
Meetre, obs. form of M etre. 

Meeve, meffe, Meffynge : see Mote, Moving. 
Meg 1 (meg), [var, of Mag iA-] A pet 
form of the female name Margaret, used dial, to 
indicate a hoyden, coarse woman, etc. ; also in the 
proverbial phrases Meg's delight or diversions, ‘ the 
deuce and all*, ‘the very mischief ’ (see E. I>. D. 
and cf. Mag sb . 2 1). Long Meg, Meg af West- 
minster, the appellation of a virago whose exploits 
were famous in tbe i6tk c. ; hence proverbially in 
allusive uses. 

c 1538 Lynbesay Supplic. Syde Taillts 67 Ane mrareTand 
Meg, that mylkis the 3owis. 157* Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxii. 37 And we, agane, wald by ane Fi ner of Fegges,.. 
and sell to landwart Megges. 1582 {title). The life and 
pranksof Long Meg of Westminster. 1593 Nashe Strange 
News Wks. (Grosavt) II. 223 The a art a puissant Epita- 
pher. Yea t thy Muses foot of the twelues; old long Meg 
of Westminster f Then, I trowe thou wilt stride ouer Greenes 
graue and not stumble. 160a Dekker. Saiiro-niastix 
F ij b, Tis thou makst me so, my Long Meg a Westminster, 
thou breedstascab, thou — — . 1611 Middleton & Dekker 
Roaring Girl K j h, Was it your Megge of Westminsters 
courage that rescued mee ? a 1700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Long-meg, a very tall Woman. *725 Ramsay Gentle Shefih. 
1. i, Then fare ye weel Meg-Dorts. 1813 W. Beattie Yule 
Feast (1871) 11 Twa bunching megs. 1834, *849 [see Mag 
sbA 1]. 1874 S. Beauchamp Grantley Grunge 1 . 202 Well, 

it were Meg's delight, sir ; and in the middle on ii all., 
he roars out [etc.], 

b. The great 1 5th c. gun in Edinburgh Castle 
was called Mans Meg (? from having been cast at 
Mons in Flanders), Muekle, Great Meg. Also 
Roaring Meg. 

1650 in Scott Prm. Antiq. Scot . (1826) p. xxi note, The 
great iron murderer called Muekle Megg. 1630. Art. 
Rendition Edinb. Castle 4 Three Iron Guns, besides the 
Great Mag. 1753 Maitland Hist. Edinb. 164 A huge 
Piece of Ordnance, resembling an old-fashioned Mortar., 
denominated Mounts-Megg. 

Meg a (meg), slang and dial. [Of obscure 
origin. Cf. Mag sbA and Make 
.+ 1 . A guinea. Obs. 

I i 633 Ska dwell Sqr. Alsatiai. i, Sham. No, no; Meggs 
are Guineas, Smelts are half-guineas. 1691 Islington Wells 
12 To see a Town not far from Dover, Butter’d with Megs 
and Smelts all over. 41742 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
527 Tickets to be had, for three Megs a Carcass. 

2 . A half-penny : *= Mag sbA, Make sb. 3 
1781 [see Mag rfoS], 187a in Hartley Yorks. Ditties (ed. a) 
90 He wodn’t pay a meg. 

Mega- (me'ga), before a vowel meg-, repr. Gr. 
p«ya-,comb. form of piyas great, used esp. in many 
scientific terms (often having correlatives f. Micro-, 
and sometimes also synonyms f. Macro-), as Mega- 
bacteria//. [Bacterium], Megaco cci pi. [Gr-tcda- 
Kos a berry], names of two stages in the development 
of Billroth’s Coccobacteria septica. Megafru' stole 
[Fbustdle] Biol., a frustule of comparatively large 
size. Megagame te [Gamete], one of the larger 
motile sexual (female) cells of algae. Megallan- 
toid a. [Allantoid], having a large allantois; sb., 
an animal so characterized. Megazm'clens [No- 
atms], the nucleus proper as distinguished from 
the micronucleus or paranucleus. Me’gaspo- 
xange,-spora*xtgium (pl.-ia) Bot. [Sporangium], 
a sporangium containing megaspores. Me ga- 
spor a Bot. [Spore], a spore of comparatively large 
size in marsilaceous cryptogams. Megaspo'xo- 
pbyll Bot. [Sporophyll], (a) a carpel; (b) a 
sporophyll which bears megaspores (Jackson Gloss. 
Bot. Terms 1900). Megazo’ ospoxange Bot. 
[Zoospokangiom], the special sporangium, in Hy- 
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ME GALOPS, 


drodidyon which contains a swarm of megazoo- 
spores. nZegazo ospore Bot. [Zoospoke], a zoo- 
spore of relatively large size. Also Megabasite, 
Megacephalic, etc. <Jf. Megalo-. 

1883 Mac Alister tr. Ziegler's Path . A not. 1. § 185. 26s Ac- 
cording to size we may distinguish them as micrococci, 
mesococci, and ‘megacocci, and microbacteria, mesobac- 
teria, and ‘megabacteria. _ 1895 Naturalist 260 Drawings 
made with the camera lucida. .of the conjugating process 
showing the ‘megafrustules. 1891 Hartog in Nature 17 
Sept. 484 The smaller (micro-)gamete is male, the larger 
*(mega-)gamete, female. 1897 PARKER & Haswell Text-ble. 
Zool. I. 71 Union always taking place between a largecell 
or megagamete and a small cell or microgamete. 1877 
W. Turner Hum. An at. n. 869 So large and persistent is 
the sac of the allantois in the ordinary Ruminantia [etc.], 
that M. H. Milne- Edwards has grouped them together as 
‘Megallantoids. 1897 Parker & Haswell Text-bk. Zool. 
I. 84 The ‘meganucleus in Parantacium is ovoid. 1903 
S. J. Hickson in E. R. Lankester Zool. 1. Protozoa 372 
The Meganucleus (= Macronucleus). 1889 Bennett & 
Murray Cryptog. Bot. zz It [t, e. a spore-case] is a *mega- 
sporange or a mtcrosporange, according as it contains me- 

f aspores or microspores. 1886 A thenxum xo Apr. 491/2 
Ir. Bennett has made use of the term ‘Megasporangia in 
describing the heterosporous vascular cryptogams. 1838 
Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 734 Three or four roundish fleshy 
bodies (‘megaspores). 1889 Bennett & Murray Cryptog. 
Bot. zz Two different kinds of spore,.. megaspores and., 
microspores. 190a Encyd. Brit. XXV. 432/2 The micro- 
sporophylls (stamens) and the ‘megasporophylls (carpels). 
1889 Bennett & Murray Cryptog. Bot. 297 Fig. 260 .. 
C. *megazoosporange..D. *megazoospores. 

b. Prefixed to names of units of measurement, 
force, resistance, etc., meg(a- is used to denote e a 
million times ’ ; e. g. megadyne, meg(a) erg( cf. tne- 
galergs.v. Megalo-) , megafarad, meg{a)joulc, me- 
gametre, megapone, megavolt , megaweber , megohm. 

1868 L. Clark Electr. Meas. 43 One million ohms = 1 
megohm. Ibid., Megavolt. Ibid. 44 Megafarad. 1871 
Brit. Assoc. Rep, n. 29 The author [Everett] proposed., 
that the names kilodyne, megadyne, kilopone, megapone be 
employed to denote a thousand and a million dynes and 
pones. 1891 L. Clark Diet. Metric. Meas., Meg-erg, or 
Megalerg = one million ergs. . . Meg-joule = one million 
joules. 189a B. Smith & Hudson Arith. 147 A million 
joules make a megajoule. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 4/2 
Convenient multiples and subdivisions of the ohm are the 
microhm and the megohm. Ibid. XXXIII. 812/1 Mega- 
metre (astronomy).. 1,000,000 metres. 

Megabasite (megabft'sait). Min. [ s..G. mega- 
basil (Breithaupt 1852), f. Gr. yeya-s great + fiaat-s 
base : see -ite.J A synonym of Hubnerite. 

The name is meant to express the fact that the mineral 
contains more basic matter than wolframue. 

1868 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 5) 604. 

Megacephalic (raegasftae’lik), a. Anat. [f. 
Gr. yeya-s great + rcecpa A17 head : cf. Cephalic.] 
Large-headed ; spec, (see quot. 1882). 

1879 Flower Catal. Mns. Coll Snrg. 1. 10 Crania of un- 
usually large size (Megacephalic). x88a Quaiiis Anat. 
(ed, g) I. 80 Those [.skulls] exceeding 1450 cubic centimeters 
in capacity are megacephalic. 

So Wteg’ace’phalous a., large-headed. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1890 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

II Megaceros (megse'serfis). Palmnt. [mod.. 
L., f. Gr. yeya-s great + ttepas horn, after jhvoKepais 
Rhinoceros.] The extinct Irish elk. 

1865 Phillips Addr, Brit, Assoc.^z Can our domestic cattle 
. .be traced back to . .contemporaries of the urus, megaceros, 
and hyama? 

Megacerotine (raegase-rotain), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. megacerSl-, Megaceros + -ine.] Of or 
pertaining to the megaceros. 

1884 Flower Catal. Mm Coll. Surg. n. 307 Megacerotine 
Group. 

Megaceroas (megse'seras), a. [Formed as 
Megaceros + -ous J c Having very large horns, as 
the extinct Irish elk '{Cent. Did,), , 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Megacerus. .megacerous. 
Megacheiloas (megakarbs),<z. lint, [f, Gr. 
piya-s great + x e * A ~ ot lip + -ous.] Having a large 
iabrum. 1890 Syd. Hoc. Lex. 
Megacheiropteran (rnegakoir^-ptSian), a. 
and so. Zool, [f. mod.L. Megacheiroptera (see 
Mega- and Cheiroptera) +-an.] a. ^'. Pertain- 
ing to the group Megacheiroptera or fruit-eating 
bats. So Megacheiro pterous a. with the same 
sense, b. sb. A bat of this group. 

S o in Century Diet. 

egacosm (me'gakf?z’m). [f. Gr. ylya-s great 
+ Ko<rys world, Cosmos.] = Macrocosm. 
x6x7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel Ded., If, .this 
Megacosme, this greaL world, is no more then a Stage. 
16*4 [T. Scott] V ox Dei 48 As thus it is, in the microcosme 
of priuate estates, so it is, in the megacosme of publique 
wealths also. 1711 Brit, Apollo No. 137. 2/1 Supposing the 
Microcosm to be as well the Subject of your Contemplations 
as the Megacosm. 1831 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 157 
As Light was let in upon the darkened Megacosm : so [etc.]. 

Megaderm (me’,. adoim). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Megaderma, f. Gr. ykya-s great + 5epy-a skin.] A 
horse-shoe bat of the genus Megaderma. 

1840 Cuvier’s Anini. Kingd. 72 The Megaderms. 

Megadont (me’gadpnt). Ethnology. [Badly f. 
Gr. iityas great + oSovr-, 68ovs tooth.] Having 
teeth of large size, esp. as measured by a recognized 
dental index. (Cf. Macrodont.) 


1884 Flower in yml. Anthrop. Inst. XIV. 183 The first 
three species are therefore strongly megadont. Ibid., The 
Megadont section, being composed exclusively of the black 
races. Ibid. r86 Megadont Races. Melanesians [etc.]. 

Megaguathons (megargnajias), a. Anat. [f. 
Gr. yeya-s great + y vaB-os jaw + -00a.] Having a 
large jaw (Syd. Soe. Lex. 1890) ; = Macrogna- 
thous. 

II Megalacria (megalae-kna). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. yeyaXo- great + ebepa, dtepov extremity: see 
-ta.] A morbid condition in which the hands and 
feet and the face, esp. the bones of the face, are 
abnormally enlarged. 

1891 Cunningham in Trans. R. Irish Acad. XXIX. 6ri 
Dr. Haughton and Dr. Ingram have furnished me with the 
much more correct term of 1 megalacria’. 

Megalsesthete (megaU'sjtft). Biol. [f. Gr. 
yeyaXo- great + aic^Tijs ‘one who perceives ’ (here 
used for ‘organ of sense’).] A supposed tactile 
organ occupying the megalopore of chitons. 

1884 Moseley in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1885) 781 A series of 
elongate cylindrical organs of touch (‘ megaltesthetes ’). 1883 
— in Q. jfrul. Micr. Sci. XXV. 43 To which I shall apply 
the name megaltesthetes, believing that they are peculiar 
organs of touch and are at all events peculiar to Chito- 
nidee. 

Megaleme (me’galJm). Ornith. [ad. mod.L. 
Megalsema (G. R. Gray 1842 Megalaima), f. Gr. 
yeya-s great + Xatyos throat.] A bird of the genus 
Megalssma of scansorial barbets. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

Megalith, (me'galil)). Antiq. [Back-formation 
from Megalithio.] A stone of great size used in 
construction, or for the purpose of a monument. 

1853 Lukis in Archeeologia XXXV. 233 Celtic Megaliths. 
187a J. Fekgusson Rude Stone Mortum. 181 note, Hun- 
dreds of our countrymen rush annually to the French me- 
galiths. 1894 Chamb. Jml. 533 Acircle comprising, .thirty 
freestone megaliths. 

Megalithie (megali'j>ik), a, Antiq. [f. Gr. 
liiyas great + Xi&os stone + -ic.] Consisting or 
constructed of great stones. Hence, of a period, 
a people, etc. : Characterized by the erection of 
megalithie monuments. 

1839 A. Herbert (.title) Cyclops Christianus, or an Argu- 
ment to disprove the supposed Antiquity of Stonehenge and 
other Megalithie Erections. X865 Lubbock Preh. Times 
S3 This appears to have been the finest megalithie ruin in 
Europe. 1867 Sir J. Y. Simpson Archaic Sculpt. 144 A race 
of Megalithie Builders — if we may so call them. 1873 
D. Wilson in Encycl.Brit. II. 338/1 The rudiments of 
architectural skill pertaining to the Megalithie Age. 

Megalo- (me-galo), before a vowel megal-, a. 
Gr. yeyako-, combining form of yeyas great (cf. the 
equivalent Mega-), used in many scientific terms. 
Megalencepha'lic a. [Encephalic], pertaining 
to or affected with hypertrophy of the encephalon 
or cerebrum. Me'galerg- physics — megerg [see 
Mega- b]. Me-guloblast /W/z. [-blast], one of 
the nucleated red blood-disks found in the blood of 
ansemic persons (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence Mega- 
lohla'stic a., containing megaloblasts. || Megalo- 
ca’rdia Path. [Gr. /capSta heart], the condition of 
having an abnormally large heart (Dunglison Med. 
Lex. 1855). Megaloca'rpous a. Bot. [Gr, ieapw6 $ 
fruit], having large fruit (Mayne). Megaloce- 
plva-lic a. = Megacephalic ; so Megaloce'pha- 
lous a. (Cent. Did, 1890). Megaloce'phaly, the 
condition of being megacephalic ; also Path., an 
enlargement of the head occurring in Leontiasis 
ossea (Osier Princ. & Prad. Med,, ed. 4, 1901, 
p. 1145). Megalochi roua a. [Gr. x&P hand], 
having large hands or large tentacles (Mayne). 
Me'galocyte Path. [Gr. kvtos a hollow], one of the 
large red blood-corpuscles seen in anaemia (Syd. 
Soc, Lex.). Megalodomtous a, Anat, [Gr. oSovs 
tooth], large-toothed (ibid.). || Megaloga-stria 
Path. [Gr. yaar(d)p-, yuarrjp stomach 4- -Ia], the 
condition of possessing great stomach capacity, 
Megalogoni’dium Bot., a gonidium larger than 
others produced by the same species (Cent. Did.) ; 
— macrogonidium. Me galopore, one of the larger 
poresin the dorsal shell of certain chitons. Mega- 
lo’podous a. [Gr. irons foot], having a long foot 
(Syd, Soc, Lex.). Me’galosphere [Sphere], the 
initial chamber of a megalospheric foraminifer; 
hence Megalosphe'rio a., applied to certain fora- 
minifera having a large initial chamber and a single 
large nucleus. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Megaldnthus, .*megalanthous. 
1900 Fletcher in Lancet 2 June 1589/1 *Megalencephalic 
would be a more suitable name [sc. for cerebral hypertrophy]. 
1873 birit. Assoc. Rep. 223 The mechanical equivalent of 
one gramme-degree (Centigrade) of heat is 416 *megalergs, 
or 41,600,000 ergs. 1899 Cagney tr. Jaksck's Clin. Diagn, 
i. (ed. 41 43 Microcytes, ‘megaloblasts and nucleated red 
corpuscles are also not of rare occurrence. 1900 Elder in 
Lancet 28 Apr. 1199/2 The majority of the cells being of the 
‘megaloblastic type. 1904 Brit. Med. yrul. 10 Sept. 384 
A stage when almost all the red cells are nucleated, and 
most of them megaloblastic. 1876 Dunglison Med. Lex., 
* Mcgalocephalic, having an unusually large head. 1878 


Bartley tr. Topinard s Anthropol. l v. 176 Megalocephalic, 
skull of very large capacity. Ibid , 343 Index, *Megalo- 
cephaly. 1889 D. J. Hamilton Text-bk. Pathol. I. 462 
Giant blood corpuscles or *megalocytes running up to 14 p. 
in diameter. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 483 A stomach 
otherwise normal, may yet be of extraordinary capacity — 
a condition which has received such names as raegastria 
and ‘megalogastria. 1884 Moseley in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
(1885) 781 A series of pores (‘ ‘megalopores ’) by whicli this 
surface is covered. 1894 Lister in Phil. Trans. CLXXXVL 
406 The parent shell is ‘megalospheric, the ‘megalosphere 
being pear-shaped. 

Megalograph (me-galograf). [f. Megalo- 4- 
-graph. In hr. migalographe.’] (See quot. 1876.) 

[1876 Sci. A liter. XXXV. 345/2 In this exhibit is an admir- 
ably designed camera lucida, or, as it is here called, mega- 
lographe. . . It differs from the ordinary camera lucida, inas- 
much as it admits of drawing directly from the objects 
under the microscope. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., 
Megalographe,] 1890 Century Diet., Megalograph. 

t Megalo'graphy . Obs. [f. Megalo- + 
-GRAPHY.] * A drawing of pictures at large ’ 
(Bailey 1731). 

Megalomania (megalomania). Nosology, [f. 
Megalo- + Mania.] The insanity of self-exalta- 
tion ; the passion for 1 big things ’. Often transf. 

1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 166 
Here again megalomania — the desire to ‘do the great’— had 
the upper hand. 1893 Spectator 2 Mar. 291 The patient 
exhibits erotomania or megalomania, or a maudlin . . liability 
to emotion. 1897 Marq. Salisbury in Daily Chron. 17 Nov. 
8/s A common intellectual complaint, .which I may name 
(as I see Mr. Gladstone has consecrated the word) mega- 
lomania— the passion for big things simply because they are 
big. 1904 A. Griffiths Fifty Years Public Service xiv. 222 
Megalomania was strangely prevalent among these criminal 
lunatics. 

Hence Megfaloma mac a. and sb. ; Megfaloma- 
ni’acal a. 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Megalomania, Many megalo- 
maniacs are illegitimate children. 1892 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
167 A sort of megalomaniacal aberration. 1899 Speaker 
29 July 105/1 He [Signor Crispi] was neither himselt a me- 
galomaniac nor the framer of the Triple Alliance. 

Megalomartyr (megabma-itar). Eccl. Hist. 
[a. late Gr. /i^yakofiaprvp : cf. Megalo- and 
Martyr.] (See quot. 1756.) 

1756 A. Butler Lives Saints 7 Feb. (1821) II. 90 Among 
those holy martyrs whom the Greeks honour with the title 
of Megalomartyrs (i.e. great martyrs) as St. George, St. Pan- 
taleon, &c. 1840 I. Taylor Anc. Cltr. (1842) II. 186 The 
‘ Megalomartyrs ’ or Dii Selecti. 

Megalonyx (megal|rniks). Palazont. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fieyako- great (see Megalo-) + 6Vuf claw.] 
A large fossil sloth-like edentate from the post- 
pliocene strata of North America. 

1797 Jefferson l-Yrit. (1859) IV. 195 The Megalonyx, as 
we [? sc, the American Philosophical Society] have named 
him. 1813 Byron in Moore Lett. 4 Jrnls. (1830) 1.461 
The Mammoth and Megalonyx._ 1839 Penny ^ Cycl. XV. 
73/1 The Megalonyxes were provided with a tail. 

attrib. 1887 A mer. Naturalist XXL 459 The Megalonyx 
Beds. 

Megalopa (megalqu-pa). Zool. [mod.L., fem. 
of *megaldpus, a. Gr. iieyakarr, 6s large-eyed, f. fit- 
yaXo- Megalo- + wir-, &\p eye.] = Megalops i. 

18x3 W. E. Leach Malacostraca Podophth, Brit. Plate 
xvi, Megalopa Leach. 1862 W. B. Carpenter_ Microsc. 
§ 408 (ed. 3) 659 In which stage the [crab-] larva is remark- 
able for the large size of its eyes, and hence received the 
name of Megalopa when it was supposed to be a distinct 
type, 1880 Huxley Crayfish 284 The Megalopa stage of 
the crab. 

Megalophonic (megalofp-nik), a. [f. Gr. /ie- 
ya\6<pwv-os, f. fiey aXo- great + <pcuvij voice, sound : 
see -ic.] Having a loud strong voice. 

1836 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Megalophcmous (megalp-fonss), a. [Formed 
as prec. + -ous,] a. Of imposing sound. (Bur- 
lesque nonce-wd.) 

18x9 Shelley Peter Bel( Prol. 36 note. The oldest scho- 
liasts read ‘A dodecagamic potter': this is at once more 
descriptive and more niegalophpnous. 

b. Having a great voice (Crabb 1823). 

Megalopic (megaV-pik), a. Zool. [f. Gr. yx- 
ydXtmt-bs or mod.L. megalop-', see Megalops.] 
Resembling a megalops. In mod. Diets. 

Megalopine (me-galupain), a. (and sb.) [ad. 
mod.L. megalSpin-us, f. megalsp-, Megalops.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the megalops stage of 
decapod crustaceans (Webster Suppl. 1902). 

2 . Pertaining to, or connected with, the sub- 
family Megal opines of fishes. As sb., a fish of this 
sub-family, (tent. Diet. 1890.) 

|| Megalops (me’gal^ps). Zool, [mod.L. me- 
galops, altered form of Megalopa ; cf. L. Cyclops , 
Gr. 'K.VKXcmjj,'] 

1 . Originally, the name of a supposed genus of 
crustaceans (characterized by eyes of enormous 
size), now known to represent merely a particular 
stage in the development of crabs. Now retained 
as a descriptive term for a crab in this ‘ large-eyed ' 
stage of development. 

x8ss W. S. Dallas in Syst. A T at. Hist. I. 312 In this form 
the young animals have received the name of Megalops. 




MEGALOPSIA. 

*896 Kirkaldy & Pollard tr, Boas' Text Bk. Zool. 226 
There is no mysis-stage, but the young one passes through 
a prawn-stage {the so-called megalops). 

2 . The typical genus ot the sub-family Megalo- 
piiw of the family filopidse of clnpeoid fishes. 

1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 321. 1880 Gu nther Fishes 661. 

|| Megfalopsia (megalp-psiaj. P'ath. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. fieyaXo- great (see Megalo-) + -ujta, in nouns 
of agency f. combs, of oir- to see : cf. Avtofsy.] 
A pathological condition of the eyes in which 
objects appear enlarged. 1890 Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Megalopsychie, a. noncc-wd. [f. Gr. p-tyaXo- 
iit>v-os ‘ great-souled 1 ( f. aeyaKo- great + ipvy-ri 
soul) h- -ic.] Magnanimous. 

1896 Spectator 7 Mar. 337/r The megalopsychie monster 
whose immaculateness is so uninteresting that [etc.], 
t Megalopsycliy. Obs. rare~ a . [ad. Gr. pe- 
ya\o\pvxi-<', noun of quality f. fieyaXttyvxos : see 
prec.] ‘ Magnanimity ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

II Megalosaurtts (me:gak-(nzL,). Pals&ont. 
PI. -i. [mod. L., f. Gr. fieyaXo- great {see Megai.o-) 
+ aavpos lizard.] An extinct genus of gigantic ter- 
restrial carnivoi ous lizards, the remains of which 
have been found in the Oolite ; an animal of this 
genus. Also anglicized Me'galosaur. 

1824 Buckland in Trans. Ceol. Soc. Ser. n. I. 391 , 1 have 
ventured, in concurrence with my friend and fellow-labourer, 
the Rev. W. Conybeare, to assign to it the name of Megalo- 
saurus. Ibid. 392 The megalosaurus itself was probably an 
amphibious animal. 1841 Owen in Brit. Assoc. Ah-/. (1842) 
104 The carnivorous Megalosaur. X844 Ansted Ceol., In- 
trod, etc. I. 409 The Megalosaurtts was a carnivorous 
reptile, closely allied to some existing lizards. 1864 Miss 
Yonge Trial I. 87 He is physically as strong as a young 
megalosaur. 

Hence Meg-alosawriam (a) adj., having the char- 
acter of a megalosaurus ; (b) sb., a megalosaurus or 
similar animal. Similarly EtegalosauToid a. 
and sb. 

1841 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1842] 109 Their Megalo- 
saurian character. 2844 Ansted Ceol., Introd. etc. 1 . 4ro 
When first the Megalosaurian remains were described by 
Dr. Buckland. *890 Century Diet., Megalosauroid a. and n. 
t Megaloscope. Ohs. Also erron. 8 mega- 
lascope, 9 megalscope. [f. Megalo- + -SCOPE.] 

1 . A hand lens for examining small but not micro- 
scopic objects. 

c 1790 Imison Sch. Art 1 . 227 This is an optical instrument 
that may be properly called a megalascope for the hand ; 
because it is adapted for viewing all the larger sort of small 
objects. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. & Art 1. 476 The 
Hand Megalscope. 

2 . An endoscope with a magnifying apparatus. 

1902 in Webster Suppl. 

ffiegameter (megce'mi'ta.i), [a. F. mlgamktre : 
see Mega- and -meter.] a. An instrument for 
measuring large objects, b. An instrument for 
taking astronomical measurements. 

1767 Ann. Reg-. {1772) 96 To make trial of some instru- 
ments designed to facilitate the determination of the longi- 
tude by sea, and particularly . . the megametre or grand 
measurer of the Sieur de Charnieres, 1777 Phil. Trans. 
LXVII. 789 An Account of a new Micrometer and Mega- 
meter [was] read J une 19. 187s Knight Diet, Meek. 1419/1 

Megame!er x an instrument for determining the longitude 
by observation of the stars. 

f Meganology. Obs. rare~~°. [Badly f. piya-s 
great + -ologyu] (See quot. ) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mcganologie, a speaking or dis- 
course of magnitude or greatness. 

Megaphone (me*gaf<?«n). [f. Gr. p67a-s great 
+ cj><m 7 j voice, sound.] 

1 . An instrument lor carrying sound a long 
distance, invented by T. A. Edison. 

1878 Sci. Atner. XXXIX. 111/3 Now, at last, we have a 
megaphone, which is to the ear almost what the telescope 
is to the eye. 1879 Prescott Sp. Telephone 561 One of 
the most interesting experiments made by Mr. Edison.. is 
that of conversing through a distance of one and a half to 
two miles, with, .a few paper funnels. These funnels con- 
stitute the megaphone. 

2 . A large speaking trumpet. 

1896 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 3 Nov. 6/4 The Society for the 
Suppression of Needless Noise should regulate the use of 
the megaphone. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 7/2 Captain 
Bob Evans.. shouted through the megaphone. 

Hence Meg-aplxo-nic a. 

1881 Mss. Lynn Linton My Love I. xvi. 290 She had 
escaped even the microscopic research and the megaphouic 
talk of a small country place like Highwood. 

Megapode (me-gapowl), Kiegapod (-ppd). 
Omitk. [ad. mod.L. Megapodius , f. Gr.fj.ey as great 
+ 7ro5-, 7 touj foot.] Any bird of the genus Mega- 
podius or of the family Megafodiidm, a mound- 
bird or mound-builder, native of Australia and the 
Malay Archipelago. Also atlrib. 

1837 Carpenter' s Zool. I. 484 The family of Megapodidse, 
or Megapodes, is peculiar to Australia and the adjacent 
islands. 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl, Life i. 4 The strange 
mound-building megapodes. 1900 Edin. Rev. Apr. 500 The 
remarkable Megapode birds. 

Hence Maga-podan, a. adj. of or belonging to the 
megapodes ; b. sb. a megapode {Cent. Diet. 1890). 
+ Mega polia. Obs' nonce-wd. [f. Gr. fiiya-s 
+ iroAty city.] A chief city. 
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1638 Sir T. Herbert Traveled. 2) 6 1 [Amadavad is] at 
this present the Megapolis of Cambaya. 

Megar, obs. form of Meagre a. 

MegariaJX (mege®Tian), a. and sb. Also Jle- 
gareau. [f. L. Megara, Gr. M eyapa (neut. pi.), 
a city in Greece + -ian ; also f. L. Megarc-us +• 
-an.] a. adj. Pertaining to the school of philo- 
sophy founded c. 400 B.c. by Euclides of Megara, 
b. A member or adherent of this school. 

1603 Holland Plutarch Explan. Words, Megarian ques- 
tions, that is to say, such as were propounded and debated 
among the Philosophers Megarenses. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, iv. Euclid li. 28 Litigious Euclid. .Who the Mega- 
reans mad contention taught. 1838 Morrison tr. Ritter's 
Anc. Philos. II. 131 This doctrine had been previously at- 
tributed to the Megariaus by Aristotle. 1848 Schools Anc. 
Philos, no The Megareans. 1878 Encycl. Brit. VIII. 378/1 
Four distinct philosophical schools trace their immediate 
origin to the circle that gathered round Socrates — the Me- 
gartan, the Platonic, the Cynic, and the Cyrenaic. 
Megaric (megarrik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. Mr- 
yapuc- os belonging to Megara.] = prec. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, tv. Euclid i. 27 Euclid (insti- 
tuter of the Megarick Sect). 1744 Berkeley Sir is § 312 
In consequence of that Megaric doctrine, we can have no 
sense but while we actually exert it. 1843 Lewes Hist. 
Philos., Anc. II. 7 The Megaric doctrine is therefore the 
Eleatic doctrine, with an Ethical tendency borrowed from 
Socrates. 1867 — Ibid. (ed. 3) I. 175 The Megaries. 
TsEegarrlline (me’garsin), a. Zool. Also me- 
garhine. [ad. mod.L. rnegarrhinus , f. Gr. fitya-s 
great + / 5 iV-, piv, jls nose ] ‘ Great-nosed the dis- 

tinctive epithet of an extinct species of rhinoceros. 

1863 Dawkins in Nat. Hist. Rev. July 403 All the three 
species _ [of Rhinoceros]— -the megarhine, leptorhine, and 
tichorhine, are found together at Crayford and Ilford. 1893 
Lydekker Brit. Mammalia 304 Both the Leptorhine {R. 
leptorhinus i and Megarhine (A’, megarhinus) Rhinoceroses 
..differ essentially from the woolly kind. 

Megascope (me’gasktmp). [f.MEGA- + -scope.] 

1 . A modification ot the camera obscura or magic 
lantern for throwing a reflected magnified image of 
an object upon a screen. 

1831 Brewster Optics xl. § 192 A modification of the 
camera obscura called the megascope is intended for taking 
magnified drawings of small objects placed near the lens. 
1879 Sci. A nu-r. XLI.63 An improved megascope,, .in which 
tl’.e object to be viewed is firmly fixed upon a sliding screen 
[etc.]. 1893 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. XL. 798 Pictures pro- 

jected upon the screen by means of the megascope or 
aphengescope lantern. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1419/t Megascope, t. A solar 
microscope in which the objects are opaque and illuminated 
in front by reflecting mirrors. 

Megascopic (megaskp-pik), a. [Formed as 
prec. + -10.] 

1 . Visible to the naked eye without the aid of a 
microscope ; = Macroscopic. 

1879 Rutley Study Rocks xi. 194 Crystals, both mega- 
scopic and microscopic, occur.. in some perlites. i8gj Bil- 
lings Nat. Med. Diet., Megascopic, macroscopic. 

2 . a. Of or pertaining to the megascope or to 
the projection of images of opaque objects upon 
a screen, b. Enlarged or magnified, spec, of 
photographic pictures, images, etc. (Webster 1902). 

Also Megfasco ‘pical a. ; Megasco-pically adv. 

1890 in Century Diet . 

Megaseme (me'gasfm), a. and sb. Anal. [a. 
F. megasbme (Broca), f. Gr. peya-s great + orjpa 
sign.] a. adj. Having a large orbital index ; spec. 
having an orbital index over .89. b. sb. A skull 
having a large orbital index. 

[1878 Bartley tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. 11. ii. 258 M. Broca 
has created three general terms, .bearing reference to this 
[orbital] index, ..namely, megaseme when the index is large 
[etc.].] 1879 Flower Caial. Mus, Coll. Surg. 1. 256 The 
females are all megaseme. _ 1882 Quain's Anal. (ed. 9) I. 83 
If above 89, it [the orbital index] is megaseme. 
Megasine, obs. form of Magazine. 

1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Megasine, a storehouse for 
warre. 

|| Iffegass (megse's). Also magasse. [Of un- 
known origin : cf. Bagasse.] The fibrous residue 
after the expression of sugar from the cane. Also 
atlrib. 

1847 Simmonds's Colonial Mag. June 187 The megass is 
earned to the megass-house, and from there to the fire- 
place, all by manual labour. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 
625/2 In a three-roller [sugar-] mill they consist of a cane, 
top, and megass roller respectively. 1887 Moloney Forestry 
IK Apr. 453 Megasse or Bagasse, the refuse cane after the 
juice has been extracted. 

Megasthene (me’gasjizn). [ad. mod.L. mega- 
sthena neut. pi. (see definition), f. Gr. ptya-s great 
+ aOsv-o s strength.] A member of the Megas- 
thena or second order of Mammalia in Dana’s 
classification, comprising the largest and most 
powerful mammals. Hence Megasthenic a., of 
or pertaining to this order ; also used by Dana in 
etymological sense, c having great strength ’. 

1863 Dana in A mer. jrnl. Sci- Ser. it, XXXV. 71 There is 
a close parallelism with the Mutilates, the lowest of the 
Megasthenes. Ibid. XXXVI. 8 Among Crustaceans, the 
megasthenic and microsthenic divisions^ of which., stand 
widely apart. Ibid. 327 The Megasthenic-type. 


MEGILP. 

Megatiiere (me-gajf)I®i). Palrnnt. Anglicized 

form of Megatherium. 

1839 Gwen in Trans. Geol.Soc. (1842) VI. 93 The external 
cuneiform bone of the Megathere differs fete.]. 1887 Sir 
H. H . Howorth Mammoth 4- Blood 346 Great mylodons and 
thickly-hided niegatheres. 

Megatherial (mega>l®-rial), a. [f. Mega- 
theki-um + -al.] Resembling the megatherium; 
in quots. Jig., ponderous, unwieldy. 

1894 Nature 26 July 301 The disorderly offspring of a 
quite megatherial wit. 1898 _H. G. Wells Cert. Personal 
Matters 82 A vast edifice.. with which a Megatherial key 
was identified. 


man, a. and sb. [f. Megatheri- 
um -i- -an.] a. adj. Pertaining to the megatherium, 
b. sb. A megatherium or kindred animal. 

184a Owen Descr. She/. Mylodon 161 The extinct race of 
Megatherians, Ibid., Generations of the Megatherian race. 

Megatherioid (megajil®Ti,oid), a. and sb. 
Also -roid. [f. next + -ojd.] a. adj. Resembling 
the megatherium, b. sb. A megatherium or any 
similar edentate animal. 

1839 Owen in Trans. Gcol. Soc. (1842) VI. 98 The Mega- 
therioid families of Edentata. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 65/2 
M egatheriidee, Megatheroids of Owen. Ibid. 70/1 Mylodon. 
A genus of Edentate Megatherioids. 187a Nicholson 
Paleeont, 416 The gigantic Megatheroids. 

Megatherium (mega])I®Ti»m). Palmont. PI. 
-ia. [mod.L. (Cuvier), as if Gr. fit ya 6-rfpiov 1 great 
beast’: see Mega-.] An extinct genus of huge 
herbivorous edentates resembling the sloths, the 
fossil remains of which are found in the upper 
tertiary deposits of South America ; an animal of 
this genus. 

1826 Prichard Res. Phys. Hist. Man. (ed. 2) I. 64 They 
have been termed megalonyx and megatherium, 183a 
Clift in Trans. Geol. Soc. (1835)111. 437 The Remains 
of the Megatherium described in this paper. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 124 Professor 
Sedgwick's Cambridge Museum of megatheria and mas- 
todons. 

b. Iransf. Something of huge or ungainly pro- 
portions. 

1850 H, Rogers Ess. (1874) II. iv. 190 Those huge mega- 
theria among particles, ‘ peradventure 1 notwithstanding 
and ‘ nevertheless 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxvi, The 
wild panting of the loosened megatheria [locomotives] who 
drag us. 

Megatherm (rne-ga) 3.tm). Pot. [f. Gr. filya-s 
great + Oepfir) heat, fif p/ius hot.] A plant re- 
quiring great heat. Cf. Megi3toteerm, Meio- 

THERM. 

1879 Stormonth Man. Sci. Terms, Megatherms, plant* 
requiring a high temperature ; also called 1 macrotherms 
Megatype(me'gataip). [f.MEGA- + -type.] An 
enlarged copy of a picture or negative produced 
by photography ( Cent. Did. 1890). 

lienee Me'ga/typy, the process of photographic 
enlargement of pictures or negatives (Webster 1902). 
Megazin(e, obs. forms of Magazine. 

Meger(e, obs. forms of Meagre a. 
t Megetkolo'gical, a , Obs. [f. Gr. piyeOat 
magnitude : see -logical.] Pertaining to the cal- 
culation of magnitudes. 

1370 Dfe Math. Pref. aiij, The helpe of Megethologicall 
Contemplations. 

Meggatapye: see Maggot 2. 

Meghelmes, obs. form of Michaelmas. 
Megilp (m/gi-lp), sb. Forms : see quot. 1854; 
also ruajellup, maegeliup, meggellup, McGilp, 
megilph., meguilp. [Of obscure origin : the 
suggestion that it is from a surname is improbable.] 

1 . A preparation (consisting usually of a mixture 
of linseed oil with turpentine or mastic varnish) 
employed as a vehicle for oil colours. 

1768 [W. Donaldson] Life Sir B. Sapskull l. x. 116 The 
magitp was a nostrum known only to the ancients ; but our 
modern artists. .have labour’d.. to find out this valuable 
mystery, and as they say with some degree of success. . .The 
magilp produces that warmth and serenity which character- 
izes the peculiar merit of Claude Lorraine. 1803 Edin. Rev. 
II. 458 By the pulp, he meant to express some of the drying 
oils, or perhaps maegeliup. a 1821 Farington in Wright 
Life R. Wilson (1824) 20 A magylph or majelltip of linseed- 
oil and mastic varnish.. was his [Richard Wilson’s] usual 
vehicle. 1834 Faikholt Diet. Art s, v. Gumption, note, 1 n 
the different treatises on painting and in the colourmen’s 
catalogues we find it thus variously named.. .Magelp, ma- 
gelpli. magilp, magylp, magylph, megilp, megelp, megylp, 
megylph, maegelp, macgelph, maegilp, macgilph, macgylph, 
maeguip, magulp, raegulph, mygelp, mygelph, mygilp, my- 
gilph, mygtilp, mygulph. 

2 . A composition used by grainers (see quot.). 

1827 W HiTTocK Painters' A- Glaz. Guide 1. ii. si The grain- 
ing colour, .is. .a compound of various ingredients, mixed 
together to the consistence of thick treacle : this is called 
megilp. 

Megilp (mEgrlp), v. [f.prec.] trans. To var- 
nish with megilp ; to give to (oil colours) the 
quality which megilp is used to impart. 

1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser 1. 420/1 If it_ [water] 
is well mixed with the oil colour, it megilps it sufficiently to 
hold the combing, 1875 E. A. Davidson House-pamt.,t tc, 
no The work . . must be varnished or ‘ megilped ’. , 
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MEINIE. 



Megir(e, obs. forms of Meagre a. ' 

Megistotkerm (migrstflpatm). Bet. [f. Gr. 
fiiycffro-s, superb of peyas great + &ipg j heat.] A 
plant requiring a very Mglx temperature for growth. 
Cf. Megateebji, Meiotherm. 

1879 Stormonth Man. Sri, Terms, M egisto therms, plants 
requiring extreme or a very high degree of heat. 

Megne, obs. variant of Meynie. 

Megohm : see Mega- b. 

■ Megre, obs. form of Meagre a. 

Megrim 1 (mrgrim). Forms: A. 5 mygrane, 
-ene, -eyn, 6 -ayne, megryne, 7 migrane. &. 
4mygrame, 5 -greyme, migrym, my(e)grym, 
midgrame, -grym, 6 migramme, -grym(me, 
mygrim, magryms, maigram, meigryme, me- 
grym(e, 6-7 megrims, migram, meigrim, rue- 
grum, 7 megro(o)me, -grama, -grimme, nay- 
gram, migrim, migrants, migraim, mi gr same, 
7-9 meagrim, 6- megrim, [a. F. migraine 
(13th c.), semi-popular ad. late L. kemicrania. : 
see Hehicrane. Cf. Sp. migraiia, It. magrana. 
The Fr, Migraine is now sometimes used by Eng. 
writers as a synonym of IIeiiic rani a j mod.G. has 
migrant, Sw. migrant] 

1. Bemicrania ; a form of severe headache usually 
confined to one side of the head ; nervous or sick 
headache ; an attack of this ailment. 

a. c 1420 Citron. Vtlad. 4584 Aferuent mygreyn was in pe 
*yjt syde of hurre hedde. C1440 Prompt. Barn. 337/1 
Mygreyme, sekenesse (S. mygrene),_ cmigranea. 1483 
Catk. Angl. 239/1 jte Mygrane ; vbi emigraiie. c 1530 
Hiekscorner (Manly) 292,! sayd, that in my heed I had the 
megryne. 1541 R. Copland Guy dim's Perm . X j ,The seconde 
fourme is of mygrayne. 1603 Florio Montaigne 111. xi’ti. 
(1632) 617 The mind is.. confounded by a migrane. 

( 3 . 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. tv. v. (1495) 87 The 
mygrame and other euyll passyons of the heed, c 1460 
Play Sacram . 613 For. .alie maner red eyne bleryd eyn 
& pe inyegrym also [etc.], c 1566 Meric Tales of Skelton in 
Skelton's Wks.[ 1893] I. p. lx, Other whyte he wouide saye 
hee had the megrym in hys head. 1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 58 It is not asofte shooe that healeth theGowte.. 
nor a crown of Pearte that cureth the Meigrim. 1634 T. 
Johnson Farcy's Chirttrg. xvn. iv. (1678) 376 The Megrim 
is. properly a disease affecting the one side of the head, right 
or left. 1668 - R. LTsthange Pis. Quern. (1708) 268 By how 
much it is more Honourable to Dye upon a Swotds-point.. 
than for a Man to snivel and sneeze himself into another 
World * or to go away in a Meagrim. 1713 Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII. 229 For the Megrim, they smoak. .the dried Bark 
of a Pomegranate Tree. 1871 Napkevs Prev. 4 Cure Dis. 
iilx. 1005 Brow-ague, or megrims, as it is sometimes called. 
1899 AlUnitt's Syst. Med. VI. 543 Attacks of megrim are 
often accompanied by . .contraction of the temporal artery, 
b. = Vertigo. 

1595 Duncan App. Etymol. (E. D.S.)75 Vertigo, dizzi- 
nesse, the migramme. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 725 In every 
Megrim, or Vertigo, there is an Obtenebration joyned with 
a Semblance of Turning Round. 1679 ‘ Efhelia ‘ Female 
Poems 7 A giddy Megrim wheel’d about my head. 1804 
Med. Jrnl. XII. 109 A gentleman, .was suddenly attacked 
with a severe pain in his forehead, accompanied with so 
much megrim and stomach, sickness, as would have caused 
him to fall, had he not received support. 

C. jig. 

a 1536 Tindale Exp. Malt, v-vii. (? 1550) 50 The weake 
and feble eyes of the world deseased with the mygrym and 
accustomed to darcknesse. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s 
Lett. (Vol. I.) 228 Send me something to rid me of the Me- 

f reme I have taken in reading the sotteries of these times. 

c 1660 R. Wild Poems (1670) 27 The meagrim of opinions, 
new or old, The colic in the conscience, he could cure. 1683 
Sts G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic 42 Finding that Fortunes 
megrim could not be cured. 

2 . A whim, fancy, fad. 

1593 R. Harvey Pkilad. 23 la go., died of a frensie, as he 
liucd with a megrim. 1631 Bkathwait Whimsies , Tra- 
veller Hee is troubled with a perpetuall migrim ; at sea 
hee wishetb to bee on land, and on land at sea. 1711 E.Wahd 
Qitix. I. 235 With Fifty Meagrims in his Head. 1716 
Addison Drummer 1. i, Whims 1 freaks I megrims 1 indeed 
Mrs. Abigal. 1866 Geo. Euor F. Holt xi, Can’t one work 
for sober truth as bard as for megrims 1 1884 HarpePsMag. 
Aug. 466/2 What confounded megrim has seized you! 

3 . pi. ‘ Vapours’ ; * blue devils ’ ; low spirits. 

1633 Ford Broken II. in. ti, These are his megrims, firks, 
and melancholies. 1734. Richardson Graudison (1781) VI. 
xlv. 286 If these megrims are the effect of Love, thank 
Heaven, I never knew what it was. . 1823 in Spirit Pub. 
Jrnls. 431 A very fine lady, and subject to the meagrims. 
1887 G. R. Sims Mary fane's Mem. 2*4 Nurses, .having as 
many dislikes as a fashionable lady with the megrims 

4 . pi. The staggers or vertigo (in animals). 

1639 T. de Gray Compl Hersem. 69 These paines in the 
head. .breed megrims. 1763 Treat. Dorn. Pigeons 39 The 
next., distemper incident to this kind of birds is the vertigo, 
or (as generally styled by the fancy) the megrims. 1849 
D.J -Browne Atner. Poultry Yd. (1853) 261 This is evidently 
the same disorder which Dr. Bechstem terms epilepsy , and 
Mr. Clater, the megrims or giddiness, 1830 Col. Hawker 
Diary (1893) II. 321 The poor mare was suddenly seized 
with megrims, or mad staggers. 

Hence + Megximical a., of or belonging to 
megrim ; Me-grimish a., inclined to megrim. 

r66t K. W„ Conf. Charac., Detracting Empirick (i860) 
65 This qunckroyaU is never, .so happy as when he’s. .telling 
them [hrs patients].. ho-w many megrimical! and hypocon- 
driacat humors he hath dissipated. 1833 R. Redgrave 
in Memoir vi, (1891I 160 The maid was summoned to dress 
her mistress. She found her languid and megrimish. 


EEegrim 2 (mrgrim). dial. Also me grin. The 
scald-fish, Arnoglossus laterna. 

1836 Yarreu. Brit. Fishes IT. 254 The ScaTdfish, or 
Megrim, as it is called in Cornwall. 1881 Cassell's Bat. 
Hist. Y. 69 The Scald-fish, or Megrim, or Smooth- Sole 
{Arnoglossus laterna). 1900 Dundee Advert. 5 Jan. 2 
When whitches and megrins have arrived in any great 
quantity, values have speedily dropped. 1901 Scotsman 
14 Mar. 4/4 Aberdeen, .prices, .. megrims, 20s. to 22s, per box. 
Megrin, obs. form of Megrim ~. 

Meguilp, m.egylp(li, variant forms of Megilp. 
Mehap, Mehche, obs. ff. Mayhap, Match j/. 1 
f Mehe, me^ke. Obs. [OE. mige wk. fcm. : 
related to May st>J-~) A kinswoman. 

e 1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke. L 36 Nu elizaheth fun m^e sunu 
on hyre ykle ^e-eacnode. c 1200 Ormin 3178 Hire me3he 
Elysabm]} Wass gladd inoh & blibe Off hire dere child 
Johan, a 1223 St. Marker. 16 Meies ba ant meben. a 1223 
Ancr. R. 76 Hire oSre wordes weren boa heo- com & grette 
ElizabeS hire mowe [M S. T. rnehe, MS. C. mehge], 

H Melimandar (m£> - ma.ndar). Forms : 7 meb- 
mander, meliemaiidar, -er, mammandore, 
-dar, ma'tL)mendar, 9 melimandar, -daur. 
[Pers. mihmdndar , f. mihman stranger, 

guest.] In Persia and India, an official appointed 
to act as courier to a traveller of distinction. 

1623 St. Pap. Col., E, Indies 1622-4 (1878) 161 Our 
mclimander or presenter. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 51 
Our Mammandore or Harbinger, prouiding for vs. 1638 
Ibid. 132 Our Ambassadour..sent his Mammandar to the 
Governaur. , to demand fresh horses. 166* J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Poy. Ambass. 369 The Mehemandar, who con- 
ducts Ambassadors from one Province to another till they 
come to Court. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenol's Trav. n. 
rc>3 The Mahmendar Bassa, Master of the Ceremonies. 
1840 J. B. Fraser Koordistan I. vi. 172 A dispute between 
our mehmandar and the villagers regarding a supply of 
corn for our horses. 1842 Ei.phinstqne Caubnl I. 29 The 
necessity.. of wailing for a Mehmandaur from his Majesty, 
to accompany the mission. 

1 Melltar (mtfi-tai). Also 7 mebeter, mehater, 
9 mater, matre, mehter., [a. Urdu mehiar , 
a. Pers. inihtar bead man, prince, occurring 
in many titles like mihtar-i-asj, master of the 
borse, m.-i-raxt, master of the household ; com- 
parative of milt great.] 

1 . a. In Persia: Originally, the title of certain 
great officers of the royal household. Now, a 
groom, a stable-boy. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 272 Near the 
Pages stood the hleheter, or Groom of the Chamber, who 
hath the ouer-sight of them. Ibid. 286 The King. .would 
have kill'd him, if a Mehater, or Gentleman helonging to 
his Chamber had not prevented him. 1828 Morier Hajji 
Baba in Eng. I. 60 Besides many mehters or stable-boys. 

b. In Bengal : A house sweeper and scavenger; 
the lowest of the menial house-servants. 

1810 Williamson E. India Vade M. I. 276 The Mater, 
or sweeper, is considered the lowest menial in every family. 
1811 Mrs. Sherwood Henry Bearer 26, I gave all my 
last sweetmeats to the matre’s hoy. 1886. Yule & Burnell 
Augla-Ind. Gloss, s. v. Bungy, In the Bengal Pry. be is 
generally called mehtar. 

2 . A title borne by the ruler of Chitral. Hence 
MeTitarship, the office of mehtar. 

*89* Pall Mall G. 21 Dec. 4/3 Nizam-ul-Mulk, the new 
Mehtar of Chitral. *893 Westm. Gaz. 22 Mar. 7/1 The Amir 
ul Mulk,. .who recently usurped the Mehtarship by killing 
his brother. 

Melite, obs. f. Might sb. and might pa. t. of 
May».i . 

Mehumitanisme, obs. form of Mahometanism. 
Meibomian (maibdu'mian), a. Anal. ff. Mei- 
bomius (see below) + -AN.] The distinguishing 
epithet of certain sebaceous glands in the human 
eyelid, discovered by H. Meibom (Meibomius) of 
lielmstadt (died 1700). 

1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 161 When scropliula 
attacks the eye-lids, it has usually its seat in the Meibo- 
mian glands. 1838 H. Gray Anal. 565 The Meibomian 
glands, are situated upon the inner surface of the eyelids. 
Meiching, variant of Miching. 

Meicoek, variant of Meacock Obs. 

Meid(e, obs. forms of Mead sb. 1 , sb.-, Meed sb. 
Meidan, variant of Maidan Indian . 

Meiden, obs. form of Maiden. 

Meidin, variant of Medine. 

Meidle, M&iger, obs. ff. Middle tr., Meagre a. 
Meighlyn, obs. form of Mechlin. 

Meigne(e, Meigniall, obs. ff. Meiny, Menial. 
Meigrim, -ym, obs. forms of Megrim. 
Meik(e, obs. Sc. forms of Meek a. and v. 
Meikill, meikle, obs. forms of Mickle. 

Meil, obs. form of Meal sb . 1 and jA 4 
Meild, Meile, var. ff. Meld, Melb, vbs. Obs. 

[| Mailer (mai-lar). [Ger. ; orig. a pile of wood 
for making charcoal.] A charcoal-kiln. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 996 Fig. 873. represents a simple 
coking metier or mound. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 63 [heading) Preparation of Char- 
coal in Meiler. 

Meill, obs. f. Meal sb . 1 and sbA ; var. Mele v. 
Mein, obs. f. Main, Mien, Mine pran., Ming v. 
t Meindre, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. AF. meindre 


( = mod.F. maindre ) I.. minor Minor a.] In phr. 
meindre age, minority. 

a 1461 Rolls of Farit. V. 394/1 By reason of the meyndre 
age of his seid Heire. 

[Meine, v. } a spurious verb inferred from meind, 
pa, t. of Meng v. 

1736 in Ainsworth Eng.-Iat. Diet. Hence 1735 in 
Johnson ; and in later Diets.} 

Meine, obs. form of Mean. 

Meinie (m^mi). Obs. exc. arch. Forms : 

3 may nee, meingne, menyeie, 3-4 meigne, 

3- 5 maine, mayne, meine, meynee, 3-6 menye, 
meyne, rnenge, 3, 5, 7, 9 menie, 4 meygne, 
megne, mengge, mengne, meynne, meyneg, 
meyney, xneinee, 4-5 meignee, meynye, mene, 
meneyBe, meynge, mehgey, menglie, menege, 

4- 6 mayny, 4-7 meny, 4-9 meyny, 5 menegee, 
menne, inaygne, menyhe, meneya, meneyay, 
meyni, 5-6 maynye, 5-9 meynie. Sc. mengie, 

6 mainy, meany(e, meini, meniey, naeignye, 
menyei, 6-7 meiney, 6-8 meiny, 7 meney, 
meanie, Sc. meinzie, 9 meisny, Sc. mengyie, 
manzy, 6- meinie. [a. OF. meyni, ntesnie , earlier 
mesnede= Pr. mesnada, maisnada, mainada (whence 
Sp. mesnada , manada , It. masnada ) popular 
Latin type *mansiondia, f. L. mansicn-ern (see 
Mansion), whence F. maison house. 

In English the word was in some of its applications con- 
fused with Many sb.] 

1 . A family, household. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 480/3 Seint ypolyt he Martyr, .pat 
wusle seint laurence in prisone..And him turnde to 

cristindom and his maine al-so. « 1300 Cursor M. 12271 
pan went ioseph and mari bun Wit lesu til a-noijier tun, 
pat meingne was sa mild and melh. 13.. E. E. Allit. 
P. B. 331 "pis meyny of agte 1 schal saue of monnez saulez. 
c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880} 32 No weddid man owi';> to leue 
his wife & children & meyne vngouerned. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arh.) 98, I sawe neuer a fowler meyne, they [the 
ape and its young] lave on fowl's heye whiche was al be 
pyssed. 1332 Hervf.t Xenophon's Honseh. (1768) 78 For a 
man that is at great costes. .in his house, and can not gette 
as moche . .as wyll fynde hym and his meyny. 1587 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 327, I wifi command my menyei (which, as 
thisexaminate thinketh, he ment his wife and children) that 
they will be good to the. 1667 Cotton Scarron, iv. 103 A 
Farm lies ready cut and dry’d, Will hold both me, and all 
my meany. 

2 . A body of retainers, attendants, dependents, 
or followers ; a retinue, suite, train. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 3484 pat so moche folc to him com 
of kni3tes gouge & olde pat he nadde 11031 wel war wij? 
such inenie up to holde. 121300 Cursor M. 20579 pan 
com ihesus wk his meigne. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 2388 pey setle hym honurahle to be, Wip 
fourty knygbtes of meygne.. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 
135 When he rydes in tyme of peesse with his priuee menace. 
t'1400 Rom. Rose 7156 Thus Anteciist abyden we, For we 
ben alle of his meyriee. c 1415 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 124 
Ther all the ryall powere of Frensshenren come ayenstowre 
kynge and his litill meyne. 1423 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 248/2 
For the expens resonnable of htr, and of a certein meyne 
that shuld abideaboutehir. c xfioCodstow Reg, (E. E. T. S.) 
182 Hys meyny of woluerton sholde haue fre & full power 
tolede her bestys to the welle. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
X. xi. 430 Kynge marke rode froward them with alle his 
mayneal meyny. c 1500 Gest Robyn Hode 335 in Child Bal- 
lads III. 72 Fondeslie there Robyn Hode, And al his fayre 
mene. 15. . Chevy Chased T hen y* perse owt off banborowe 
cam, w‘ him A myghtee meany. 1513 Douglas AEneis in. 
i, 25 Furth sail I, ..With myjoung son Ascanius and our 
men^e. 1605 Shaks. Lear n. iv. 35 They summon’d vp their 
meiney, straight tooke Horse, Commanded me to follow, 
<-1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1 . 214 Wherto eleaven 
knights were wittnesses, then of his meiny or houshold 
seruants. 1728 Ramsay To D. Forbes vii, What gars thee 
look sae big and bluff? Is’t an attending menzie? 1904 
Saintsbury Hist. Crit. III. 426 Titania and her meyny. 
f b. Used as a plural : Servants, Obs. 

C1450 Bk. Citrtasye 604 in Babees Bk., Now let we ]ies 
officers be, And telle we wylle of smaller mene. c 1430 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 23Z pe lady, pe menije, grete and small. 

f c. God's meinie : applied ( a ) to the angels ; 
(b) to the poor, as objects of his special care. Obs. 

a 1300 Assump. Virg. iCambi MS.) no He wile senden 
after pe, Fram heuene adun of his meigne. 1496 Dives <$■ 
Paup. (W. de W.) ix. xiv. 367/1 For why wycked doers & 
syaful poore men ben called the leste of goddes menye. 

f 3 . A company of persons employed together or 
having a common object of association; an army, 
ship’s crew, congregation, assembly, or the like. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17288 + 440 git apon pe same day he 
sebewd to pis men3e. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (r8xo) 
07 He gadred grete mayne of alle pat he mot hent. 1373 
Barbour Bruce xvi. 375 Of arcberis a gtet memjhe Assein- 
blit. C1400 Destr. Troy 5243 Mony fedlyn were fey of pe 
fell grekes, But mo of the meny, pat mellit hom with. c. 1400 
Beryit 1581 For there nas. Shippis meyne for au^t that they 
could hale That my3te abuten of the Shipp the thiknes of a 
skale. 1598 Nottingham Rec. IV. 247 To requyre the Bur- 
gesses in his Ward to mete a meny of honest Burgesses. 

+ 4 . The collection of pieces or ‘men’ used in the 
game of chess. Ohs. 

[1322 in Rolls Parlt. III. 363 Escheqirs ..ove tres peirs 
meines de cristall, et tables de ivoir, ove la meine d'ivoire et 
d’eban.J 13.. Guy Warm, (A.) 3105 pe cheker pai oxy & pe 
meyne. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11396 Meyne 
for pe cheker W yp draughles queinte of knight & rok. c 1400 
Beryn 1733 The ches was al of yvery, the meyne fressh and 
newe. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 609/41 S cactus, the meny 
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of the cheker. c 1450 Merlin xxi. 362 The povvnes, and all ’ 
the other meyne were golde and y vory fresshly entailled. | 
5 . A multitude of persons; chiefly in disparag- j 
ing use, a ‘ crew ’, * set Also, the common herd, 
the masses. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B, 454 He. .wysed Reroute A message 
fro J»at meyny hem moldez to seche. c 1440 Alphabet of 
Tales 121 A grete meneyay of pylgrams. c 1440 York Myst . 
xi. 277 Lord, wliiils we with f;is menyhe meve, Mon never 
myrthe be vs emange. 1529 Rasthll Pasty me (1811 1 268 
A meanye of rascal! and euyll disposed people. 1529 
Skelton Dethe Erie Norlhumb. 46 A mayny of rude vil- 
layns made hym for to blede. 1533 More Anew. Poysmted 
BA. Wks. 1119/2 May ster Walker and al the meany of them. 
1609 Day Festivals U615) Ep. Ded., If we account them not 
more Religious, then the Meyny, or Multitude, are. 1640 
Brathwait Two Lane. Lovers 99 One, whom the rest of 
that miserable meniey.. called Spurcina. <*1670 Spalding 
Troulu Chas. 7(1829)41 Amenzie of miscontcnted puritans. 
1788 Shirkers Poems (1790) 346 What gart you pit them 
{critics] in my head? That nienzie, Sir, are a* my dread. 
1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 140 The meikle 
menzie on ilk side Did break in twa. 

•(•b. (Common) people. Ohs. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. v 3 . (Skeat)l. 145 Notwitbstand- 
inge that in the contrary helden inoche comune meyny. 

f 6. Of animals: A herd, drove, flock, etc.; a ' 
number, multitude. Ohs. I 

1484 Caxton Tables of AEsop vi, is. (1889) 204 Ones , 
amonge a grete meyny of ghees and cranes [a labourer] took - 
apyelarge. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court ? 241 A mayny 
of marefoles. Ibid. 292 They wolde Rynne away and crepe, 
Lyke a mayny of shepe. 1530 Palsgr. 475/1 They can no 
more skyll of it than a meany of oxen. 1556 Oi.de Anti- 
christ 1 2 b, You are muche more worthe than a great meignye 
of sparrowes. 

7 . Of things : A number, a numerous collection 
or aggregation. Ohs. exc. Sc. 

c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 294 A grete meneya of palme- 
levis. 1530 Palsgb. 244/2 Meuy of planter, p/auiaige. ibid. 
721/1 As thoughe there were a menyeof brokes£F. wig fas 
de ruisseaitx\ had their springes there. 1896 Barrie Marg. 
Ogihy iv. 76 You get no common beef at clubs ; there is 
a manzy of different things all sauced up to be unlike 
themsels. 

Meinie, obs. form of Many, 

Meioeene : see Miocene. 

MeiogyrotlS (maiJdgai-ras), a. Bat. [irreg. f, 
Gr. pelwv smaller, less + yvpos (see Gybe) + -ons.J 
‘Rolled inwards a little’ (Jackson Gloss. Bat. 
Terms, njco). 

Maiolithic : see Miolithic. 

Meionite (mak&iait). Min. Also mionita. 
fa. F. meionite ( Hatiy), f. Gr. puwv smaller: see -ite. 

Meant Jo indicate that the crystals aresmallerthan those 
of vesuvianite.] 

A white or colourless silicate of aluminum and 
calcium found in lava. 

1808 Nicholson’s jfrnl. XXI, 191 Does the mineral men- 
tioned by the name of meionite in the_ Tableau methodiqne 
of Mr. Haiiy constitute a distinct species? Ibid. 199 , 1 have 
yet compared the meionite with the feldspar only in respect 
to form. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. iza The_ species 
meionite and marialite are closely related to scapolite. 

M eiopliylly (mor^fdi). Bot. Also mio-. 
[irreg. i. Gr. peicoy less + <pvk\oy leaf 4- -Y. Cf. 
Meiostemonous.] The suppression of one or 
more leaves in a whorl. 

1869 Masters Veget. Terat. 396 Meiophylly. Adiminished 
number of leaves in a whorl, occasionally takes place. 1879 
in Stormonth Man. Sci. Terms. 

J| Meiosis (mai<m*sis). Also 7 miosis. [Gr. 
pcLoms lessening, f. petovv, to lessen, f. pdwv less.] 
1 . Rhet. fa. A figure of speech by which the im- 
pression is intentionally conveyed that a thing is 
less in size, importance, etc. , than it really is. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) Zi, Meiosis, a manner 
of disabling, as when we say, Alas Sir, it is not in my power 
to doe it. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie III. xvi[i]. (Arb.) 
19s If you diminish and abbase a thing by way of spight.., 
sucli speach is by the figure Meiosis or the disabler spoken 
of hereafter, a 1716 South Semi. (1717) IV. 32 Their whole 
Discourse being one continued Meiosis to diminish, lessen, 
and debase the great Things of the Gospel. 

b. ^Litotes. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof St. n. vil 73 Some condemns 
Rhetorick as the mother of lies, speaking more then the 
truth in Hyperboles, lesse in her Miosis. 1655 — Ch. Hist. 
vur.iii. § 32 The foresaid Author., termeth Him. .Pedantick 
enough, that is too much, to such as understand his Miosis. 
a ijiS South Serm. (1727) IV. x. 434 The Words are a 
Meiosis, and import much more than they express. 1903 
Speaker 16 May 159/1 Seif-assertiveness, Mr. Sheppard ob- 
serves with a pleasing meiosis, is not required. 

2 t. JPath. The stage of a disease in which the 
symptoms begin to abate. 

2857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 577. 1890 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 
Meiostemonous (maiiustrmdhas), a. Bot. 
Also mio-. [irreg. f. Gr. petW less 4 - irrtjpoy-, 
OTTjpaiv stamen + -ous.] Having fewer stamens 
than petals. 

1833 Lindley Introd. Bot. 400 Meiostemonous would be 
said of a plant the stamens of which ate fewer in number 
than the petals. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 392 Mioste- 
monous. 

Meiotaxy (tnsr^tseksi), Bot. Also mio-. 
[irreg. f. Gr. pe.Um> less + rd(ts arrangement. Cf. 
prec. and Meiophylly.] The suppression of an 
entire whorl of floral organs. 
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tSSp Masters V eget. Terat. 403 Meiotaxy of the calyx.. . 
u-' S u erra . ls " ere employed to denote those illustrations in 
which entire whorls are suppressed. 1879 in Stormonth 
Man. Set. Terms. 

Meiotherm (msiwjojm). Bot. [irreg. f. Gr. 
pdcov less + Otppr} heat, Beppos hot.] A plant of 
a temperate habitat. (Cf. Megatheum, Megisto- 
thf/rm.) Also altrib. 

*873 J. G. Baker Bot. Geog. 48 Meiotherm, characteristic 
of the cool-temperate zone, and therefore quite hardy in the 
open air in England. Ibid. 05 Meiotherm types. 1884 
1 raus. Victoria Inst. 38 Meiotherms — plants inhabiting 
coo! temperate zones. 

Meir, Meir(e, obs. ff. Meke, Mayor. 
Meir-maid, -swyne, ob.ff. Mermaid, -swine. 
t Meirre, meire, a. Her. Obs. [Of obscure 
origin : cf. F. moire , moire watered silk, also OF. 
metre ‘ sorte de vetement ’ (Godefr.).] (See quot. ; 
Leigh’s figure identifies it with Countee-potent.) 

1562 Leigh Armoiy 191 He beareth Meirre Argent, and 
Azure. Some olde Hereaughtes haue taken this for a dub- 
linge, and yet they wolde cal! it varry cuppe, & varrey tassa, 
which is as muche to saj-e, as furre of Cuppes, or of goblettes. 

. . Well let that blazonne goo, and vse this worde Meire, for 1 
so is it well blazed, and veryauncient and is a Spanishe Cote 
moste commonly. 

Meis(e, variant forms of Mease. 

Meisn(e, obs. forms of Mesh. 

Meiss, obs. form of Mease v., Mess sb. 

Meist (mrist). nonce-wd. [f. Me pron. : see 
-1ST.] An egoist. 

1737 Common Sense I. 311 His Works hereafter will be 
more favourably receiv’d.. by the Meists and Selfists. 
Meistsr, var. Masteb, Mister sb. 1 , trade. 
Msit(e, obs. forms of Meat, Meet, Mete. 
Meitll {mfy),sb.Sc. Forms : 6 meithe, 6-7 metb, 

8 myth, meeth, 9 meetbe, meatb, 6- meith. 
[app. a. ON. miiS a mark, a fishing-bank ‘ indicated 
by prominences or landmarks onshore’ (Vigf.); but 
associated with L. me/a boundary, goal, Mete sb. 

The OE. m;ip, ME. Methe, due measure, moderation, 
seems to be unconnected.] 

1 . A landmark or sea-mark ; a boundary, goal, 

1313 Douglas AEncis v. iv. 1 With this thai gan towart 
the meithe approche. Ibid. xiv. 16 The donk nycht had 
rone almaist evin Hir myd cours or methis in the hevin. 
1579 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1882) IV. 124 To vesy thair meitbis 
and boundis. zzi68o DAtr.AS.SY//?T(r697) 710'l'beold Bounds, 
Marches and Meiths of the same [Lands], 1701 Brand 
Doscr. Orkney, etc. (1703] 143 The House of Mey formerly 
mentioned is a Myth, Sign or Mark, much observed by 
Saillers. 1813 Beattie Poems (1871) 35 Mark nor meith ye 
wadna ken, _ 1824 Scott St. Rouan's iii. They had been 
ower the neighbour’s ground they had leave on up to the 
march, and they werena just to ken meiths when the moor- 
fowl got up. 1899 J. Spence Shell. Folk-lore 130 A given 
straight course, indicated by meiths or marks on the land. 

2 L A measurement. 

2726 Burgh Rec. Stirling {sN&cp 189 There shall be two 
foot more deepness . . after tneiths taken at the beg stone, 
1819 W . Tf.nnant Papistry Storm" d{xi>2-j) 1 89 As they look’t 
up ilk lofty _wa‘, Takin’ their meiths for its downfa’, That 
they may strike and stroy. 

Meitll (mlj), v. Sc. Also 6 metb, 7 meatb, 9 
mitb. [f. prec. Cf. ON. miSa to mark the position 
of something.] tram. To bound or mark out. 

c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 438 Landis. . nverehit and 
meithit be trew and leill men of the countrey. 1679 in 
Cramond Ann. Banff (1891) I. 758 That the said common 
way be meithed and merched on the south syde of the Colle- 
hilL *899 J. Spence Slteil. Folk-lore 47 A landmark at sea 
for meithing (marking) the Burgascurs. 

Meizin, obs. form of Muezzin. 
Meizoseismal(m3iztJS3l’smal),a.andj5.[irreg. 
f. Gr. ftelfav greater + stiff pm earthquake : see -al 
and Seismic.] a. adj. Pertaining to the points of 
maximum disturbance in an earthquake, b, sb. 
A curve traced through these points. 

1839 Mallet in Admiralty Man. Set. Eng. (ed. 3) 331 
This may be called the Meizoseismal Circle or Zone. 

Meizoseismic (maizusai-smik), a. [f. as prec. : 
see-ic.] = prec. adj. 

1877 Ru.di.er in Encyd. Brit. VII. 610 The line indicating 
this maximum is termed the meizoseismic curve. 

Mek(e, Meken,,etc.,obs. ff. Meek, MEEKEN,etc. 
Mekel(l, obs. forms of Mickle adv. 
Mekbitarist (me’kitarist), sb. and a. Also 
mechitarist. [f. Mckhitar (see below) + -1ST.] 

A. sb. One of a congregation of Armenian 
monks of the Roman Catholic church originally 
founded at Constantinople in 1701 by Mekhitar, an 
Armenian, and by him in 1717 finally established 
in the island of San Lazzaro, south of Venice. 

2834. Penny Cycl. II. 364/1 They , .call themselves Mekhi- 
taristes, 1882-3 Schaff Encyd. Relig. Knottd, II. 1457 
The Mekhitarists form one of the noblest congregations of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to the Mekhitarists. 

1874 Supemaf. Relig. II. n. ix, 184 In the Mechitarist 

library at Venice. 1884 Catholic Diet. (1897) 617/1 The 
books . . which are printed in the Mechitarist presses of 
Vienna and Venice are carried far beyond Persia. 

Hence MecMtari’stican a. — prec. 

1825 A. Godde (title) A brief Account of the Mechitaristi- 
can Society. 

Mekil(e, mekill(e, obs. forms of Mickle. 


■f MeMlwort. &. Obs. [app. f. mekii Mickle 
a. -t- Wout.] The deadly nightshade, 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 257 TheScottis tuk 
the jus ofmekiiwort berrii.s,aijd mengit it in thair wine [etc.]. 
1633 Orkney Witch YV/h/inDalyeU Darker Superstit.Seot, 
(1834) 153 Ane litle pig of oyle, inaid of mekillvvort. 
t Mekin. Obs. A herb used for salad. 

1706 London & Wise Retir'dGard. I.95 Satlad Seeds... 
Mekiu. 

Mekle, obs. form of Mickle. 

Mekometer (mflcp’mftar). Mil. [f. Gr. prjKo* 
length + -bieteb. Cf. Mecometeb.] An instrument 
for finding the range for infantry fire, 

1894 Times 1 Mar. 6/5 The mekometer, the new English 
infantry range-finder. 1900 Daily News 12 Sept. 6/3 The 
Watkin mekometer; 

Mekul(l, mekyl(i, obs. forms of Mickle. 
Mekyn, obs. form of Meeken. 

Mel, obs. f. Meal ; variant of Medle, Mell. 

|| MCgjla. (mffda). [Hindi mela Skr. meld as- 
sembly, £. root mil to meet,] A religious fair and 
festival amongst the Hindus. 

1800 Misc. Tracts in Asial. Ann. Reg. 245/2 This Mela, 
or fair, is an annual assemblage of Hindus. 1894 1 Sjth Cent. 
XXXVI. 284 The great annual meeting, or mela, at the 
shrine of Janakpur. 1896 N. Davis Three Men h a God 
157 Poor wretches who at the Mela time stand in the court- 
yard and have tire sacred water poured over them. 

tMelaconise, Min. Obs. [a. mod.F. mlla- 
conise, f. Gr. peRa-s black + kvvls dust.] —next. 

1839 U re Did. A rts 336 Oxide of Copper . . Black, or Me- 
laconise ; a black earthy looking substance found at Cbessy 
and other places. 

Melacouite (m/Iae’kc f nait). Min. [Altered 
from prec. : see -ite.] An earthy black oxide of 
copper, found also in crystals. See Tenokite. 

1850 DANA.Sjvr/.A/Y«. (1854) II. 518. 1865 Rep. Brit. Assoc., 
Sections 33 Crystals of oxide of copper (melacouite). 

Melacotone, obs. form of Melocoton. 

Melada (meLR-da). [a. Sp. meiada, £. melar 
to boil sugar a second time, f. mid honey. Cf. Sp. 
mdaza Molasses.] (See quot.) 

187s U. .S'. Statutes XVIII. in. 340 Melada shall be., 
defined as an article made in the process of sugar-making, 
being the cane-juice boiled down to the sugar point and con- 
taining all fhe sugar and molasses resulting from the boiling 
process and without any process of purging or clarification. 
Melsena (m/lDna), Bath. [a. modi, meisena, 
a. Gr. piXaiva, fern, of pihas black,] In early use, 
the name of a disease (now no longer recognized), 
characterized by the evacuation from the bowels 
and vomiting from the stomach of dark bloody 
matter. Now used to designate these symptoms 
occurring in any disease. 

1800 Cttlien's Nosol. 226 Mt-lmna. 1S27 Abf.rkethy Surg. 
Whs. I. 34 There is great reason for ascribing the discharges 
in the diseases -called melaena to a vitiated secretion from 
the surface of the alimentary canal. 1834 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 339 note, We mean therefore by metena, the 
occurrence, as a symptom, in any disease, of very dark- 
coloured, grumous, pitchy, often highly fetid evacuation by 
stool . . or we use the word as the name of a disease, in which 
such evacuations., constitute the characteristic symptom. 
1905 H. D. Rolleston Dis. Liver 272 Melaena in cirrhosis 
may depend on haemorrhages from the mucosa of the 
intestines. 

b. concr, (See quot. 1858.) 

*858 Coflano Diet, Pract. Med. II. 827 Melmna.., 4 is- 
j charges from the bowels, or from the stomach, or "both by 
j stool and by the mouth, of a black, or nearly black matter, 
consequent upon visceral or constitutional disease. 1897 
Altbutt’s Syst. Bled. III. 530 In other cases the Mood. .is 
passed out per rectum as melaena. 

Melainotype, erron. form of Melanotype. 

II Melaleuca (melaUw'ka). Bot. [mod.L. (Lin- 
naeus), f. Gr. pehas black + \fvu 6 s wMte.] A 
genus of plants ; a plant of this genus. 

1822 Med. Botany II. 129 Cajeput Tree, or Aromatic Me- 
laleuca. 1823 Greenhouse Comp. I. 131 Proteas, acacias, 
melaleucas, and a few other Cape and Botany Bay plants. 

fi Melalgia (meire Idgia). Bath. [mod.L. ? f. Gr. 
pikos limb + &kyos pain.] Pain in the limbs. 

1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898 A llbuti's Syst, Med. V. 222 
Beau mouped these [cases] together under the name 1 me- 
lalgia . 

Melam (medsem). Chem. [Named in 1834 by 
Liebig (Ann. d. Bhanuacie X. 12) ; he declines to 
give an etymology, preferring that the word should 
be regarded as an arbitrary coinage ; fox the ending 
-am cf. next.] A buff-coloured, insoluble amor- 
phous substance obtained by the distillation of 
sulphocyanide of ammonium. 

1835 Rec. Gen, Sci. 1 . 185. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 772. 1889 Muir & Morley Watts’ Diet. Chem. EL 
323 Melam, CcHgNn.— Crude_ melam is obtained by the 
action of heat on ammonium thiocyanide. 

Melamine (me-lamain). Chem. Also -in. 
[Named by Liebig in 1834 ; f. Mel(am) + Amine.] 
A crystalline substance obtained by boiling melam 
with potassic hydrate, ox by heating cyanamide to 
302° ; called also cyatmmntide. 

1833 Rec. Gen. Sci. L 185 Melamine. 1836-41 Brands 
Chem. (ed. 5) 577 Melamin. 1844 Fovvnes Chem. 468 Mela- 
mine. 

+ Melampod. Obs. Also 6 melampode, -podi, 
9 in Latin form melampodium. [ad. L. melampo- 
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ditim, - ion , a. Gr. peXaptrbStov black hellebore, 
f. peXav-, peXas black ■+ iroS-, irovs foot.] Black 
Hellebore, Jfelleborus officinalis. 

XS79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. J uly 8$ Here grows Melampode 
every where. 1392 R. D. Hypnerotomackia 32 lleleborous 
[s/e] Niger or Melampodi. 1643 Parables reflecting on 
Times 12 Briony, Wormwood, Wolfebane, Rue, and Me- 
lampod (the emblems of Sedition, Malice, Feare, Ambition 
and Iealousie). 1656 Bi.ount Glossogr., Melampod (me- 
lampodium >, the hearb called Hellebore. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 284 The melampodium or black 
hellebore was at one time a favourite cathartic in dropsies. 

Melampyrm (melaSmpaia-rin). Chetti. [f. 
mod.L. Melampymm (a. Gr. neXapirupov 1 cow- 
wheat’, f. peXav - black + try pus wheat) , the name of 
a genus of plants in which the substance is found.] 
«= Dulcite. Also Melampyrite. 

1844 Hoblyn Hid. Med., Melampyrin, a substance ob- 
tained from the Melampymm nemorosum. 1863 Watts 
tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Ghent. XV. 389 Melampyrin. Ibid., 
Melampyrite. 

t Melanoma. Path. Obs. [mod. L., a. Gr. 
peXav at pa black blood: see next.] A condition 
of suffocation in which the blood throughout the 
body assumes a dark or black colour. 

1788 Goodwyn Connex. Life with Respiration 95 This 
disease.. might with more propriety be named Melansema. 
1822 Goon Study Med. III. 551. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
MelanEexnia (melanrmia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. peXav-, piX as black + at pa blood. Cf. G. 
melctnhmie (Frerichs in Giinsb . Ztschr. 1855).] A 
morbid condition, associated with severe forms of 
malarial fever, in which the blood contains granules 
and flakes of black or brown pigment. 

i860 N. Syd. Soc. Year Bk. Med. 234 Cases of Morbus 
Addisonii, Melansemia [etc.].. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Dis.i. 
2 Those absolutely characteristic features of malarial disease 
— melansemia and malarial pigmentation of viscera. 

Melailtemic (melanrmik), a. Path. [f. prec. + 
-ic.] Relating to or affected with melansemia. 

1878 tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. VIII. 558 At the 
next febrile attack . . the patient becomes again . .melanaemic. 
1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 40 Melan- 
semtc Blood . .from a Case of Malarial Cachexia. 

t Melanagogue. Med. Obs. Also erron. 8 
melano-. [a. F. mtlanagogue , f. Gr. peXav-, peXas 
black + Ayaiybs leading, drawing.] A medicine 
supposed to expel ‘ black bile ’. Hence + Melan- 
agogal a., having the property of expelling * black 
bile \ 

[1637 Phys. Did,, Melanogngon, purgers of melancholy.] 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 115 Other [pills are called] 
Melanagogall which purge and move Melancholicall succe. 
1683 Salmon Dorott Med. x. in. 34 Sena. .is one of the best 
Meianagogues in Nature. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(1757) II. 250 Meianagogues, which are supposed to draw or 
carry off the black Matter. 

Melanasphalt (melanae-sfselt). Min. [f. Gr. 
peXav-, peXas black + aotpaXr-os : see ASPHALT.] 
«=Albeetite. 

1852 Wetherill in Trans. Anter. Philos. Soc. (1833) X. 
353 On a New Variety of Asphalt : (Melan-asphalt). 

Melanate (merianA). Chein. [f, Melan-IC + 
-ate.] A salt of melanic acid (.Cassell's Encycl. 
Did. 1885). 

Melanchlor (e (medankloor). Min. [Named 
1839 by Fuchs (Melanchlor), f. Gr, peXav-, peXas 
black + x^P'R green.] A blackish-green hydrous 
phosphate of iron. 

1834 Dana Sysi. Min. (ed, 4) II. 428 Melanchlor. 1865 
Watts Diet. Chem. III. 866 Melanchlor. 
t Melancholeric, a. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Gr. 
peXav-, peXas black + x°*-*P a Choleb + -ic.] m 
Melancholic a. 

1630 Venner Tobacco in Bathes of Bathe 475 Tobacco 
any way, or any time used, is most pernicious unto dry 
melan-cholerick bodies. 

II MelancHolia (melank^u-lia). PI.- isa. Noso- 
logy. [late Latin : see Melancholy.] ‘A functional 
mental disease, characterised by gloomy thought- 
fulness, ill-grounded fears, and general depression 
of mind’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890) ; a species or a case 
of this disease, 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Did. (ed. 2). 1814 Syd. Smith 
Whs. (1850) I. 232/2 The number of recoveries, in cases of 
■melancholia, has been very unusual. 1886 Hall & Jastrow 
in Mind Jan. 60 In certain melancholia: and other mental 
disorders^ 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 373 Grayness 
[of the hair] often increases rapidly in melancholia. 

Melancholiac (melankiMi&k), a. and sb. [f. 
Melancholia + -ao, after tnaniac!\ a. adj. Af- 
fected with melancholia, b. sb. One suffering from 
melancholia, 

*863 Reade Hard Cash III. 100 In short, she gave them 
the impression that Alfred was a moping melancholiaa. Ibid, 
123 A lunatic of the unhappiest class, the melancholiac. 1897 
A. K. Ur Q p hart in Diet. Nat JBiog, HI. 3120/2 Separating 
the insane into groups of maniacs, melancholiacs, and so on. 

t Melancho 'lian, a. and sb. Obs. Also 4 ma- 
len-, malancolien, melanconien. [f. Melan- 
choly + -an.] a. adj. Having the atrabilious 
temperamettt ; also, addicted to ‘melancholy’ or 
causeless anger, b. sb. One suffering from melan- 
cholia, Also, one of an atrabilious temperament. 
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1340 Ayenb. jsg pe dyeuel..asayleb..)>ane sanguinien mid 
ioliuete and mid luxurie, .Jiane melanconien mid enuie and 
mid zor^e. 1390 Gower Coni. 1 . 287 He which Malencolien 
Of pacience hath no lien, Wherof his wraththe he mai re- 
strefgne. 1632 tr. Brueis Praxis Med. 102 Melancholians 
feare much and are sad. 1681 Colvil Whigs Snpplic. (1751) 
119 Sanguinians did only laff, Cholerick Melancholians chaff. 
0:1695 J. Scott Wks. (1718) II. 125 You may observe, in the 
Modern Stories of our Religious Melancholians, that they 
commonly pass out of one Passion into another. 

t Melancko liamt, a. Obs. In 4 malanco- 
lient, -lyent. [a. OF. melancoliant, pr. pple. of 
melancolier to affect with or suffer from melancholy, 
f. melancolie sb.] Of blood : Affected with ‘ me- 
lancholy ’ ; atrabilious. 

£1400 Lanf rant's Cirttrg. 84 Or ellis \>e splene is to 
feble to purge malancolient [Add. MS. malaucolyent] 
blood. 

Melancholic (melankpriik), a. and sb. Forms: 
4-5 malencolik, -colyk, malancolike, melan- 
colyk, -eolik, 6 -ic, -yk(e, -cbolyke, -chollike, 

6- 7 -cholik(e, -ioke, -ique, 7 -ebollique, 

7- melancholic. [ad. late L. melancholicus, 
a. Gr. peXayxoXucos, {.peXav- black 4 - X0A17 bile : 
see Melancholy and -ic. Cf. F. melancolique 
(from 14th c.), Pr, melancolie , Sp. melancolico, Pg. 
melancolico , It. melancolico, malinconico ; also G. 
nielancholisch.~\ 

A. adj. 

fl. Pertaining to or containing 1 melancholy ’ or 
‘black bile’; atrabilious. Of food, atmospheric 
or planetary influences, etc.: Tending to produce 
‘ melancholy ’ or atrabilious disorder. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 517 Manye Engendred of humour 
malencolik. 1398TREVISA Barth. DeP. R. vn.lxiv. (1495)281 
Somtyme lepra comyth of euyll dyete as Melancolyk meete 
to colde and drye. £1332 Du Wes Inlrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 
1071 All suche byrdes ben of nature melancolyke. 1349 
Compl. Scot. vi. 61 The. .northin vynd.ris cald and dry, of 
ane melancolie natur. c 1330 Lloyd Treas. Health L viij. 
Much melancholyke bloud conteynyd in the lyuer. 1378 
Lyte Dodoetts 377 All diseases springing of melancholique, 
adust, and salt humours, 1631 Widuowes Nat. Philos. 10 
Flee is a Planet masculine, of cold and dry nature, therefore 
melancholicke. 

2 . Of persons, their attributes, actions, etc. 

■fa. Having the atrabiliar temperament or con- 
stitution (obs.). b. Constitutionally liable to (for- 
merly also, t affected with) melancholy or depres- 
sion of spirits; gloomy, depressed, melancholy. 

t Melancholic gentleman : see Melancholy a. 6 (quot. 

1629). 

la 1400 Lydg. Tsobns 61 (Zupitza) By whyche he [the cock] 
hape.. corage and hardynes, And of hys herde melancolyk 
fellies, c 1430 — Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 197 Malencolik of 
his complextoun. 1471 Caxton Recuydl (ed. Sommer) 105 
He..becam all melancolik with out taltyng Ioye ne plaisir 
in ony thyng that he sawe. 1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 125 King Canutus. .departed all wroth and 
melancholike into Denmark. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
vi. §386 No man had more melancholic apprehensions of 
the issue of the war. 1693 Congreve Old Back. m. x, I am 
melancholic when thou art absent. 1708 Gay Wine 60 In 
melancholic mood Joyless he wastes in sighs the lazy hours. 
1717 Prior Alma 1. 210 Just as the melancholic .eye Sees 
fleets and armies in the sky. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
I. x. 362/ Religion ’, said the melancholic Norton, 1 admits 
of no eccentric motions’. 1900 Morley Cromwell i. 13 
Oliver was of the melancholic temperament. 

traits/. 161* Webster White Devil F 4, And like your 
melancholike hare Feed after midnight, 
abspl. 1394 Care w Hnarte's Jixam. Wits (1.616) 148 Be 
. .was not verie prompt of speech, which Aristotle affirmeth 
to be apropertie of the melancholicke by adustation. 
f 3 . Resulting from, or of the nature of, ‘ melan- 
choly ’ or atrabilious disorder. Obs. 

1652-62 Heyun Cosmogr. in. (16821 188 He contracted 
some melancholick distempers. 1683 Salmon Dorott Med. 
1. ix. 61 In melancholick Tumors. 

+ 4 . Causing melancholy or depression of spirits ; 
saddening. Obs. 

*6x2 Webster White Devil H 4, The blacke, and melan- 
cholicke Eugh-tree. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 83 Keeping 
time with the melancholicke musicke. X693 Dryden Let. 
30 Aug., Pr. Wks. 1800 I. II, 28, 1 was tempted to it, by the 
melancholique prospect I had of it. 1723 Mather Find. 
Bible 360 No public sorrow should be expressed on so 
melancholick an occasion. 1812 G. Chalmers Horn. Econ. 
Gt. Brit.^ 139 Such is the melancholic picture. 

+ 5 . Expressive of melancholy or sadness. Obs. 

1671 Milton Samson Introd., In Physic, things of melan- 
cholic hue arid quality are us’d against melancholy. 1757 
Mrs, Griffith Lett. Henry 4 Frances (1767) II. 295 , 1 wrote 
a long, and of course, a melancholic letter to you. 

0 . In mod. use; Pertaining to, or affected with, 
melancholia. 

*866 W. H. 0 , Sankey Led, Mental Dis. iii. 74 The case, 
commencing by a melancholic stage,, . the melancholic and 
maniacal symptoms blend in different cases. 

B. sb. 

1 . + a. One who is affected with mental depres- 
sion or sadness (obs.). b. One suffering from 
melancholia ; *= Melancholiac sb. 

1586 Bright Melancholy xxxix. 256 With such like orna- 
ment of iewell as agreeth with the habilitie and calling of 
the melancholicke. 1643 Rutherford Tryal ft Tri, Faith 
(1845) 394 The Soul., is put to silence before God, and sitteth 
alone, as melancholics do. i68x Glanvill Sadducismus 
(1682) Ded,, The discontented Paradox of a melancholick, 
vext, and of mean condition. 1755 Man No. 29. 3 Two 
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famous sects of philosophers, which, .still continue to divide 
the world into melancholics, and men of pleasure. 1870 
M audsley Body $ Mind 95 Should he do injury to himself 
or others, as hypochondriacal melancholics sometimes do. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med.Vlll. 371 One melancholic swam 
across a canal to throw' himself under a train. 

1 2 . Used by Clarendon for: Depression of 
spirits, melancholy. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 5 62 He continued in this 
melancholic and discomposure of mind many days, a 1674 
— Life n. (1759! 69 My Condition .. will very well justify 
the Melancholick that, I confess to you, possesses me. 

Hence TMelaucho'licaliz., melancholy; Melan- 
choTically adv., in a melancholy manner. 

1637 Tomlinson Renote's Disp. 115 Which purge and 
move melancholicall succe. 1882 B. Nicholson in N. Shahs. 
Soc. Trans. 349 He.. became melancholicaly mad imme- 
diately on the shock of these revelations. 1889 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 767/2 Its walls of rammed clay frittering away 
melancholically in the sun. 

t MelanchoTicly, ado. Obs. [f. Melan- 
cholic a. +-ly 2 .] In a melancholy manner. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glasse xii. 130 An aliment vnto 
the parts which are melancholikly qualified, as the bones, 
grisles, siuewes, &c. 1631 R. Bolton Comf, A/fl. Consc. 
(1640) 20a Men are melancholikely grieved. 

II MelanchoTico. Obs. [it. melancolico : see 
Melancholic.] A hypochondriac. 

1676 Doctrine of Devils 156 Or of the Monstrous Credu- 
lity, some besotted Melancholicoes may be inveigled into. 

Melancliolilv ^me-lankplili), adv. [f. Melan- 
choly a. -I- -ly 2 . J In a melancholy manner. 

1336 Cromwell in Merriman Life fy Lett. (1902) II. 23 
Applieng the same if not colerikly I must neaes thinke 
melancoulily, to your purpose. 1647 Cowley Mistress, 
Maidenhead, No wonder ’tis.. thou shouldst be Such tedious 
. . Company, Who liv’st so Melancholily. 1846 Thackeray 
Latttan BlanckardViYs. 1900 XIII. 470 Laman Blanchard, 
who passed away so melancholily las t_ year. 1891 Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 434/ 1 Others big and wavering float melancholily. 

+ Me lancliolmess. Obs. [f. Melancholy 
a. + -ness.] The condition of being melancholy. 

1328 Paynel Salerne's Regim. B, In this doctrine be com- 
prehended melancolynes and heuines. a 1697 Aubrey Lives, 
Hobbes (1898) I. 329 When he was a boy he was playsome 
enough, hut withall he had even then a contemplative me- 
lanchohnesse. 17x3 M, Davies A then. Brit. I. PreC 4 A 
Vent to Melancholiness. 

Melancliolious (melank^u-lios),^. Now rare. 
Forms: 4-5 malan-, malencolious,-ius,malen-, 
melancolyous(e, (5 malencolyows, maleeoli- 
owus), 5-6 malincoly ous, 6 malacolions, melan- 
eolyouse, -colios, melencolous, 7 Sc. melan- 
clroliows, 4-7 melancolions, 6- melancholicus. 
[a. OF. melancolieus, f. melancolie Melancholy : 
see -ous.] 

1 . Constitutionally inclined to melancholy; f atra- 
bilious in constitution (obs.) ; affected with melan- 
choly, gloomy. Also, of sounds, etc. : Expressive 
or suggestive of melancholy. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 215 Whanne J>el ben out of 
reson as wroj> & malencolious. CX384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 
30 Somme man is to curiouse In studye, or melancolyouse. 
1433 Lydg. St. Edmund 465 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. N. F, 
(1884) 405 Malencolius of face, look and cheer. 1471 Caxton 
Recttye/l (ed. Sommer) 24 Sorowfull syghes and melancoly- 
ous fantasies. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. cccxlvi. 547 This 
pope, .was a fumisshe man and malincolyous. 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 816 Whether it were by the inspiracion of the 
holy ghost, or by Melencolous disposition, I had diuers and 
sundrie imaginations howe [etc.]. x6xo Barrough Meth. 
Physick 1, xxviii. (1639) 45 They that be melancliolious have 
strange imaginations. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 368 The King was sad and melancolious. 1783 Burns 
Poor Mailie's Elegy 8 Come, join the melancliolious croon 
O’ Robin’s reed ! 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xi, The 
Rector. , added, inamelancliolioustone[etc.]. 1897 Crockett 
Lads’ Love iii. 31 The sufferer, .from whom... most melan- 
cholious sounds, .continually proceeded. 

T 2 . Tending to cause, or of the nature of, ‘ me- 
lancholy’ or atrabilious disorder. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirttrg. 171 poruj oon pore he 
drawij? malancolious blood of he lyuere. Ibid. 273 Varicosa 
Schal be curid..wit> purgaciouns of malancholious blood. 
1456 Sir G. Baye Law Arnes (S.T.S.) 76 The tane [star or 
planet] is sangwyne, the tothir is malancolius. 1562 Bul- 
leyn Bulwark, Bk. Simples 78 b, It bredeth choler adust, 
and melancliolious diseases. 

Hence MtelanclioTiousness. 

x6xo Barrough Meth, Physick i. xxviii. (1639) 43 There he 
three diversities of melancholiousnes, according to the three 
kinds of causes. 

t Melancholisli, a. Obs. [f. Melancholy + 
-ish.] a. = Melancholic a. i. b. Inclined to 
be melancholy or depressed. 

1362 Turner Herbal 11. 54b, Mynt. .leueth still it that is 
grosse and melancholishe. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. 
xcv. (1783) III. 198 Miss is a little melancholish. 

Melanoholist (medank^ist). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. Melancholy + -ist.] + One of a * melan- 
cholic’ constitution (obs.) ; one affected with 
melancholia ; in the 1 7th c. often applied contemp- 
tuously to religious enthusiasts. 

*S99 H. Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner _ L iv b, Doth helpe 
melanchollists onely, by moistning their dry constitution. 
1676 Glanvill Ess. vi. 29 The proud and fantastick Pre- 
tences of many of the conceited Melaneholists in this Age. 
1749 Lavington Etithus. Meth. 4 Papists 1. (1754) 2 Mon- 
tanus. .drew after him several religious Melaneholists. 1806 
Med. Jrnl. XV. 21a Dr. G... visited the male ideots and 
melaneholists. 1838 Burton in Blackw. Mag. LXXXI1I. 
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MELANCHOLIZE. 

376 Our gallant captain, a notable melancholist, sat up till 
dawn. 

Melancholize (me-lankdlouz), v. Now rare. 
or Obs. [f. Melancholy + -ize.] 

1 . intr. and rejl. To be or become melancholy. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 52/2 They doe 

so melancholize themselves therin, that they doe wholy 
neglect themselves. 1621 Burton Altai. Mel. 1. ii. in. vi. 
134 They dare not come abroad all their Hues after, but me- 
lancholize in corners. 1794 Coleridge Let. 22 July in Blog. 
Lit. (1847) II. 339 From Oxford.. have I Journeyed, now 
philosophizing with hacks, now melanehohzing by myself. 
1801 Lamb Ess., Cur . Pragm. [imitating Burton] ii. in John 
Woodvil, etc. (1802) 119 Mel.incholising in woods where 
waters are. 1863 K. H. Digby Chapel St. John (ed. 2) 
395 Others were melancholizing in woods, and sighing in 
gardens. 

2 . irans. To make melancholy. 

1642 II. More Song of Soul 1. hi. xl, Like faithlesse wife 
that . . Doth inly deep the spright melancholize Of her 
aggrieved husband. 1668 — Div.Dial, n. xiv. (1713) 129 
There’s nothing does more con tristate and melancholize 
my Spirit than any reflexions upon such Objects. 

Hence MaTancholbzed///. a., rendered melan- 
choly ; Meflancholbzirig vbl. sb. 

1621 Burton Annt. Mel. Demo'cr. to Rdr. 7 They get their 
knowledge by bookes, I mine by melanchohsing. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul Dec!., Nor can ever that thick cloud., 
of melancnolized old age.. dark the remembrance of your 
pristine Lustre. 1678 Cudworth lutell. Syst. Contents 1. 
v, Our own Imaginations [are] taken for sensations and 
realities in sleep, and by melancholized persons when awake. 

Melancholy (medankpli), sb. Forms : 4 
malyneoly, 4-5 malycoly, malencoli(e, -colye, 
malieoli, 4-6 malancoly, -ertcoly, melancoly (e, 
-lie, 5 mali(n)coly, -ynoolie, malencholye, 
malancoli(e, -lye, melancholye, 5-6 mallan- 
coly, 5-7 melaneholie, 6 melaeholy, melan- 
choli, Sc. -kolie, 6-7 melancholly, -olye, 6- 
melaneholy. [a. OF. melancolie , melencolie , ma- 
Jencollie, etc. (mod. F. melancolie), ad. L. melan- 
cholia, a. Gr. fieXa 7x0^10 lit. ‘condition of having 
black bile f. pc-Xav-, p.e\as black + xoAij bile. Cf. 
Pr. melancolia, Sp. melancolia, It. melancolia, 
malinconia ; also G. melaneholie, Du. melankolie. 
Da., Sw. melankoli. ] 

Down to the 17th c. the poetical examples commonly indi- 
cate stress on the second or fourth syllable. 

fl. The condition of having too much ‘black 
bile ’ (see b) ; the disease supposed to result from 
this condition ; in early references its prominent 
symptoms are sullenness and propensity to causeless 
and violent anger, and in later references mental 
gloom and sadness. From the 17th c. onwards 
the word was used without its aetiological implica- 
tion as the name of the mental disease now called 
in technical language Melancholia. Obs. 

Quot. 1866 is an exceptionally late instance of the sense : 
cf. quot. 1859 in 3. 

1303 R. Brunnk Handl. Synne 3710 pe man wrajxbyp hym 
lyghtly, For lytyl as yn malyneoly, pat synne neys rygbt 
grefpat sone ys wro}>e, and lyghtly lef. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus v. 360 Thy sweuenes ek and [al] swich fantasye 
Dryf out, and lat hem faren to myschaunce ; For pey pro* 
ceden of pi malencolye, 1471 Caxton Recuyell ted. Sommer) 
21 After many right sorowful syghes engendrid in |>» roote 
of malencolie. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. lvii. 84 The dissease 
called chol .-r or melancholy. 1615 G, Sandys Trav. 99 That 
windy malanclioly arising from the shorter ribs, which so 
saddeth the mind of the disea.- ed. 1677 J. Webster (Utley 
The Displaying of supposed Witchcraft, wherein is affirmed 
that there are many sorts of Deceivers and Impostors, and’ 
Divers persons under a passive Delusion of Melancholy and 
Fancy. But that [etc.]. 1722 Quincy Lex. Phys.-Med., 
Melancholy [is] supposed to proceed from a Redundance of 
black Bile ; but it is better known to arise from too heavy 
and too viscid a Blood. 1866 W. Hi O. Sankey Led. Ment. 
Lis. ii. 33 There are cases of melancholy which are accom- 
panied by great restlessness. 

fb.concr. The ‘black bile* itself: one of the four 
chief fluids or ‘ cardinal humours’ of the ancient 
and mediaeval physiologists. Obs. 

. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. xi. (1493) 93 Malencoly 
is bred of trowbled drast of blode and hath his name of 
melon that is blak and calor that is humour, so is sayd as 
it were a blak humour, for the colour therof lynyth toward 
blackenes. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 202 per is engendrid 
anoper substaunce pat is sumwhat stynkyng & is clepid 
malancoli. *533 Ei.yot Cast. Helth (154T) 8 In the body of 
Man be foure principal! humours: Bloudde: Fleume: Cho- 
ler : Melancoly. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 A short 
vessel, whereby the splene belcheth vp melancolye into the 
ventricle. 1610 Barrough Meth, Physick 111. xxx. (1639) 
149 The Iaundeis is nothing else hut a shedding either of 
yellow choler, or of melancholy all over the body. 1653 H. 
More Antid. Alh, 11. vi (1712) 56 There are receptacles in 
the Body of Man and Emunctories to drain them of super- 
fluous Choler, Melancholy, and the like. 

+ 2 , Irascibility, ill-temper, anger, sullenness. 

c 1330 Will. Paler ne 4362 Meke pe of pi malencoli for 
marring of pi-selue. 1375 Barbour Bmcexvt. 128 Vith that 
the king come hastely, And in his gret malancoly, . . To schir 
Colyne sic dusche be gave. 7:1386 Chaucer Wife’s Frol. 
252 And if she be riche, of heigh parage, Thanne seistow it 
is a tormentrie To soffren hire pride and hire malencolie. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 1981 pat I mete pe in my malicoly my 
meth be to littill. 14.. Tnndale’s Vis. 76 (Wagner) Tun- 
dale gracbed and wex wrothe. .pe man speke to hym curtesly 
And brought hym out of his malycoly,. 1325 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. xv. 29 The kynge.beyng in his malencoly, assone 
as he sawe hym he sayd in great yre, certesse vncle of 


Lancastre, ye shall nat attayne as yet to your entent. 1330 
Palsgr, 244/1 Melancoly testysnesse, melencolie. 1367 in 
Satin Poems Reform, vii. 191 For wickit lyfe imprisont 
was Ferquhaird, Quha slew him self of proude melancolie. 
personified. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 280 Malencolie. .which 
in compaignie An hundred times in an houre Wolas an angri 
bests loure. c 1400 R om. Rose 4998 Malencoly, that angry 
sire. 1393 Shaks. John 111. iii. 42 If that surly spirit melan- 
choly, Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heauy, thicke. 

8 . Sadness and depression of spirits ; a condition 
of gloom or dejection, especially when habitual or 
constitutional. 

In the early quots. with mixture of sense 2. . In the Eliza, 
bethan period and subsequently, the affectation of ‘ melan- 
choly ’ was a favourite pose among those who made claim 
to superior refinement ; see, e.g. Jonson Every Man in his 
Humour (passim), and quots. under Melancholy a. 3 ; cf, 
also 3 d below. 

£1374 Chaucer Troylus v. *216 Bycause he wolde soone 
dye, Heneeetnedronk, for his malencolye. 14.. Sir Bettes 
582 (MS. M) Iosyan . . Toke hym vp and kyssud hym swete, 
His malincoly there to abate. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 168 
Whyche also slewe my cosyn the lcyng Claryon, for whome 
I am in grete melancolye. a 1386 Sidney Arcadia, in. (1598) 
386 The Hare [gave] her sleights; the Cat, his melancholy, 
1390 Spenser P. Q. i. xii. 38 Musicke did apply Her curious 
skill the warbling notes to play,To drive away the dull Melan- 
choly. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 34 My minde was troubled 
with deepe Melancholly. 1393 Drayton Skeph. Garland 
(Roxb. Club) 63 And, being rouzde out of melancholly, Flye, 
whirle-winde thoughts, vnlo the heavens, quoth he. 1692 
Dryden Cleomenes 1. i. 2 This Melancholly Flatters, but Un- 
mans you. What is it else, but Penury of Soul ; A Lazie 
Frost, a numr.ess of the Mind ? 1716 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Lady X — 1 Oct , It gives me too much melancholy to 
see so agreeable a young creature buried alive. 1842 Bor- 
row Bible in Spain xxxiv, A morbid melancholy seized upon 
the Irishman. 1839 Bucknill Psychol. Shaks. 240 Care 
should be. taken.. to distinguish between melancholy and 
melancholia. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VIII. 372 The 
melancholy associated with general paralysis is commonly 
marked by great exaggeration. 
personified. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. v. iii. 67 O hatefull Error 
Melancholies Childe. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 1 Hence 
loathed Melancholy, Of Cerberus and blackest midnight 
born. *730 Gray Elegy Epit., And Melancholy mark’d him 
for her own. .1819 Keats Melancholy iii, In the very temple 
of Delight Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 

+ b. A cause of sadness, an annoyance or vexa- 
tion. Chiefly in phiral. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes (c 1490) F vj,The maistre 
of a grete house hath many melancolyes. 1644 Milton 
A reap. (Arb.) 57 Which to a diligent writer is the greatest 
melancholy and vexation that can befall. 

c. A state of melancholy. + Also, a melancholy 
fit or mood (often in phiral). Obs. 

01386 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590I 17 b, Two or three 
straungers, whom inwarde melancholies hauing madeweery 
of the worldes eyes, haue come to spende their Hues among 
the countrie people. 1387 Fleming Contn, Ilolinshed III. 
1310/2 Entring by litle and litle out of his present melan- 
cholies into his former misfortunes. 1630 Jer. Taylor Holy 
Living ii, § 3 (1727) 107 If we murmur here, we may at the 
next melancholy be troubled that God did not make us to 
he. Angels or Stars. 1774 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 480 In 
spite of all my efforts, I (all into a melancholy which is in- 
expressible. 1798 Charlotte Smith Vug. Philos. I, 64 A 
deep yet soft melancholy succeeded. 

&. Inalightersense: A tender or pensive sadness. 
*6x4 Drumm. of Hawth, Madrigal, ‘ When as she smiles', 
A sweet melaneholie my sences keepes. 1632 Milton Pen - 
serosa 12 But hail thou Goddes, sage and holy, Hail divinest 
Melancholy. 1634 — Camus 546, I . . began Wrapt in. a 
pleasing fit of melancholy To meditate my rural minstrelsie. 
1796 Coleridge Sonn. to Bowles [2nd vers.] 8 Their mild 
and manliest melancholy lent A mingled charm, which oft 
the pang consigned To slumber, X844 A. B. Welby Poems , 
Melancholy 1x7 Love’s delicious melancholy. 

+ e. A short literary composition (usually 
poetical) of a sad or mournful character. Obs. 

1396 Lodge Marg. Amer. L ib, Another melancholy of his, 
for the strangenesse thereof, deserueth to he registred. 
Ibid., Another [sc. poem], .hauing the right nature of an 
Italian melancholic, I haue set down in this place. 

4 . Comb., as melancholy -purger\ melancholy-mad, 
-sick adjs. ; + melancholy water, a decoction re- 
commended as ‘good for women if they are faint’. 

1660 Trial Regie. 171 He was melancholly sick. 1676 J. 
Cooke Marrow Chirurg. 812 Of Melancholy Purgers, 
Simple and Compound. 1684 Han. Woolley Queen-like 
Closet (ed. 5) 15 The Melancholly Water. Take of [etc.], 
1833 Hickie tr. Aristophanes (3872) II. 683 He has sent 
away my master melancholy-mad. 

Melancholy (me'lankpli), a. Forms; 6 ma- 
lancoly, malincolye, melaneholie, 6-7 malan- 
choly, meleneholly, 7 melancholly, 6- me- 
lancholy. [From the attrib. use of the sb.] 

+ 1 . Affected with or constitutionally liable to the 
disease of melancholy. Also absol. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 233 b, The contempla- 
cyon of suche turneth eyther to supersticyousnes. .or to a 
melancoly folysshnes. 1342 Boorde Dyetary viii, {1870) 245 
Melancoly men may take theyr pleasure. 1612 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 190. It is also effectual to he given 
to melancholy people, which are void of reason. 1698 
M. Henry Meekness if Quietn. Spirit (1822) 80 The quiet- 
ness of spirit will help, .to suppress melancholy vapours. 
173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 260 All 
Spices are had for melancholy people. 

t b. Of or affected by the melancholy ‘humour*. 
1604 T. Wright Passions 1. ix. 35 A little melancholly 
blood may quickiy change the temperature, and. render it 
[the hearte] more apt for a melancholly Passion. x6xo 
Markham Masterp. 11. cxii. 404 It proceeded! from melan- 
choly and filthy ploud. *633 Stanley Hist. Philos, hi. 


Socrates xiv. (init.), As to his person, he was very unhand- 
some, of a melancholy complexion. 1636 Ridgley Pract, 
Physick 306 A crooked melancholy vein under the Tongue. 
1667 Phil. Trans. II. 493 ’Tis vulgarly said that this black 
part of the bloud is Melancholy bloud. 

t e. Producing the disease of melancholy. Obs. 
1630 Baxter Saints' R. 11. vii. §3 Sauls Melancholy Devil 
would be gone, when David played on the Harp, 
f 2 . Irascible, angry ; sullen. Obs. 

1373-6 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 290 Sir Richerd is a very 
earnest malincolye man, and some tyme gy ven tobeangrye. 
3579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tim. 191/1 When wee come 
to make our prayers to God, wee must not bring thither 
with vs, our melancholy passions and fretting and fuming. 
1604 Chapman Byron's Conspir. 11. i. (1608) Dab, Duke 
Byron Flowes with adust and melancholy choller. 

8. Of persons, their actions, attributes, feelings, 
state, etc. : Depressed in spirits ; sad, gloomy, de- 
jected, mournful ; esp. of a constitutionally gloomy 
temperament. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. i. ii. 2 Boy, What signe is it when a 
man of great spirit growes melancholy t 1392 Lyly Midas 
v. ii. 104 (Bond), Melancholy is tbecreast of Courtiers armes, 
and now euerie base companion, beeing in his mublefubles, 
sayes he is melancholy. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 

I. iv, I will he more proud and melaneholie, and gentleman- 
like then I haue beene, I doe ensure you. c 1598 Sir J. 
Davies Epigr. No. 47 See yonder melancholy Gentleman, 
Which hood-wink’d with his hat, alone doth sit. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 40 A funeral will much more affect 
the same man if he see it when melancholy, than if he see 
it when cheerful. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Mania, 
Some are dull and stupid, others very sorrowful and melan- 
choly. 1774 Burke Sp. Amer. Tax. Sel.Wks. 1. 136, I re- 
member, Sit, with a melancholy pleasure, the situation [etc.]. 
1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 293 There is no more melan- 
choly creature in existence than a mountebank off duty. 
1884 F. M. Crawford Pont. Singer I. i. 17 If I am sad 
and inclined to melancholy humours. 

absol. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xlvi, For this reason the 
superstitious are often melancholy, and the melancholy 
almost always superstitious. 

transf. (of animals). 1393 Nashe Christ’s T. 25 h, The 
mellancholy Owle, (Deaths ordinary messenger). 16x2 Dray- 
ton Poly-otb, ii. 204 The melaneholie Hare. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 42 He is a solitary, melancholy, and bold 
fish, always being by himself. 

b. Pensive, thoughtful ; sadly meditative. 

1632 Milton Penseroso 62 Sweet Bird that shunn’st the 
noise of folly. Most musicall, most melancholy ! 1659 Wood 
Life Feb. (O. H. S.) I. 270 To refresh his mind with a 
melancholy walke. 1748 Thomson Cast. /ndol. 1. xl, A 
certain music, never known before, Here soothed the pensive, 
melancholy mind. 17928. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11. 190 The 
tender images we love to trace Steal from each year a 
melancholy grace. _ x$zi Lamb Elia Ser. 1, All Pools' Day , 
We will drink no wise, melancholy, politic port on this day. 
+ c. in proverbial and other similes. Obs. 

1392 Lyly Midas v. ii. xoo (Bond), I am as melancholy 
as a cat. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. ii. 83-8. 1399 — 

Much A do -it. i. 221, I found him heere as melancholy as 
a Lodge in a Warren. 1606 Wily Beguiled Prol. A 2 b, 
Why, how now, humorous George ? What, as melancholy 
as a mantle tree? 1607 Dekker Northw. Hoe 1. Wks, 1873 
III. ix I'me as melancholy now as Fleet-streete in a long 
vacation, a 1732 Gay New Song of New Similies , I, melan- 
choly as a cat Anr kept awake to weep. 

4 . 01 visible objects, sounds, places, etc.: Sugges- 
tive of sadness, depressing, dismal. APo, of sounds, 
words, looks, etc. : Expressive of sadness. 

+ Melancholy hat (? jocular nonce-use, or slang), app. 
applied to a mourning hat (but cf. quot. c 1598 in sense 3). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ff Jvl. iv. v. 86 Melancholy Bells. 
1600 — A. V. L. n. vii. ux Vnder the shade of melancholly 
boughes, x6i4 J. Cooke Greene’s Tu Quogue Bib, Go 
to the next Haberdashers & bid him send me a new 
melancholy hat. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 43 Padua is the 
most melancholy City of Europe. 1697 Dry den Virg. 
Georg, tv. 747 Melancholy Musick fills the Plains. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C’tess Bristol 10 Apr., 
Eight or ten of them make a melancholy concert with their 
pipes. 1723 Sloane Jamaica II. 307 It loves low melan- 
cholly places. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 612 The stock- 
dove breathes A melancholy murmur thro’ the whole. 1833 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 197 You glide in a canoe-like 
boat.. shut in by melancholy banks. 1833 Lytton Rienzi 
I. i, The thick and melancholy foliage. 1843 Borrow Bible 
in Spain x, With here and there a melancholy village. x85o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 198 The fountain made 3 melan- 
choly gurgle. x8g7 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 473 Negro 
children . . with . . immense melancholy deer-like eyes. 

Comb. 1877 Black Green Fast, v, He was a melancholy- 
faced man. 

*t*b. Iu the 17th c.: Favourable to the pensive 
mood. (Cf. 3 b.) Obs. 

1641 Evelyn Diary 8 Oct., So naturally is it [the Parke] 
furnish’d with whatever may render it agreeable, melan- 
choly and country-like. 1644 Ibid. 30 Sept,, The house is 
moderne, and seemes to be the seate of some gentleman, 
being in a very pleasant though melancholy place. 

5 . Of a fact, event, state of things; Saddening, 
lamentable, deplorable, 

17x0 Wodrow A nalecta (1842) I. 308 It was one of the 
melancholyest sights to any that have any sense of our 
antient Nobility, to see them going throu for votes, and 
making partys. 1763 C. Johnston Reverie II. 44 You are 
affected with this melancholy detail. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Joum., Remise Door, Melancholy 1 to see such sprightli- 
ness the prey of sorrow. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 247 The 
most serious and melancholy effect ensued. _ 1886 <2- Jrnl, 
Microsc. Sci. XXVIII. 291 A melancholy instance of the 
extent to which Dr. P. acts upon the principle of bending 
facts to theory. 

6. In certain book-names of plants, as melan- 
choly gentleman., a kind of rocket, Hesperis 
tristis ; melancholy (plume) thistle, Carduus 
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heterophyllus * melancholy tree, the Night Jas- 
mine, Nyet ant lies Arbor-tristis. 

1629 Parkinson Farad. Table, The Melancholy \text 
p. 260 Melancholick] Gentleman. 1690 Ray Syn, Stirp. 
Brit. 52 The great English soft or gentle Thistle or Melan- 
choly Thistle. 1760 j, I, ee 1 71 trod. Bot. App. 319 Me- 
lancholy Thistle, Cara hus. Melancholy-tree, Nyctanthes. 
2861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL 111 . 237 Cnicus heterophyllus 
(Melancholy Plume Thistle). , 

Hence MeTancholyish a. nonce-wd. ’ ’ 

1837 Lytton in Fonblanqtte's Life <5- Lab. (1874) S3> I had 
a melancholyish letter from Lady Blessington. 

f Melancholy, W. 06 s. [ad. OF .melaneolier, 
f. melancolie Melancholy sb.\ irons. To make 
melancholy. 

1491 Caxton Pitas Pair. (W, de W, 1495) H. 290 h/2 The 
pleasure of god is that ; of whiche thou melancolyest thy 
strife to he soo doon. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest, 
Chirurg. Q iij b, It brenneth the blode & melanco'lyeth it. 
1567 Paynel tr. Herberay's Treas. A madis of Cattle 78 
Ye melancholy your selfe.. for the manage that I have 
found out for you. a 1657 R. Loveday Lett. (x66j) 163, 

I am extremely melancholyd at your dilated resolutions of 
seeing Loudon. 

2K3Eelaneht1l0niaJl(mdat]k]jdb'nian),tT. and sb. 
[F, name of Philipp Melanchthon (Or. transl. of 
Schwarzerd ‘black earth’), a German reformer 
(1497-1560) 4 - -lity.] a. adj. Dior pertaining to 
Melanchthon or his opinions, to. sb. A follower 
of Melanchthon. 

1755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 137 The Melanctonian doctrine 
of predestination. 1765 Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Eccl, 
Hist, n. s, § 11 {18333 480/1 There arose . .three philosophical 
sects, the Melancthonian, the Aristotelian, and. the Scho- 
lastic. 1863 W, C. Dowbing Life iSf Corr. Calixtus iiL 20 
We have described him as a Mefanchthonian both in taste 
and principle. 1882-3 Schaff Encyd. Relig. Knowl. 1 . 474 
It (the Anglican Church] is yet Melancthonian in its assertion 
of the visibility of the Church. 

Melanctoyme (me'lanksim). Min. [G. me- 
lanchym (Haidinger 1851), f, Gr. pekav-, pikas 
black 4 - juice (see C hymk) .] = Rochledeeite. 

1868 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 5) II. 744. 

Melaneoli(e, -ien, -(i)ous, obs. forms of 
Melancholy, etc. 

t Melancounterons, a. Obs. [For *malen- 
count crons, ad. F. maiencontreux , f. mat ill + 
encontrer to Encounter : see -ous.] Ill-timed. 

a. 1610 Sir J. Semple in Sempill Ballads {18721244. Thy 
never ceassing feide of meluncounterous faites Ouer haistnit 
this abortiue birth of Importune regrates. 

Melander, obs. form of Malander, mallender. 

1 Melanellite (melanelalt). Min. [Obscurely 
f. Gr. pe kav-, pikas black ; see -itjs.] A black 
hydrocarbon forming part of rochlederite. 

1868 Dana Syst. Min. ted, 5) II. 750 Melanellite... Black 
and gelatinous. 

Melanesian (melan?j*&n), a. and sb. [f. Me- 
lanesia (see below: f. Gr. pikas black t- vrjrros 
island) 4 - -Air. 

The name, modelled after Polynesia, was intended to mean 
* the regions of islands inhabited by blacks ’,] 

A adj. Of or pertaining to Melanesia (a group 
of islands in the western Pacific, including Fiji, 
New Caledonia, etc.), its inhabitants, language, 
etc. B. sb. a. A native of Melanesia, to. The 
language of the Melanesians. 

1849 Seslwyn in Tucker Mem. (1879) 1 . 302 The Melane- 
sian (Anaijont) aijeama, we, but not you. Ibid., The Me- 
lanesian dialects, 1898 A. Lang Making Relig. viiL 167 
Cases in which the rod : acts like those of the Melanesians, 
Africans, and other savages. 1904 A titeuieum 9 Apr. 460^3 
Words in this Melanesian language which have cognates in 
Malay and Malagasy. 

il Melange (mslah,?), sb. Also 7 meslange, 7-9 
melange. [F. inSange mixture, f. -meler to mix: 
see Meddle v. 

Often written without accent, hut (at least in sense 1) 
perk, always regarded as a foreign word.] 

L A mixture; usually, a congeries of heterogene- 
ous elements or constituents, a medley. 

1633 J. H a i.L Paradoxes 112 The sweetnesses and killing 
languors of their eyes, the meslange and harmony of their 
colours. 1697 Evelyn Numism. vi. 213 Many exquisitely 
wrought Vessels, .of that precious Melange. 1711 Lady 
M. W._Montago Let. to Mrs. Hewet, A bad peace, people 
I love in disgrace [etc,]. .1 believe nobody ever had such a 
miUvtge before. 1729 Swift Let. to Bolingbroke 2* Mar, in 
Pope's IVks. (2741) 11 . 85, I come from looking over the 
Melange above-written, and declare it to he a true copy of 
my present disposition, i8n Shelley Let. in Hogg Life I. 
397 A strange melangeof maddened stuff, which I wrote by 
the midnight moon last night. 1840 B. E. Hill Pinch— of 
Snuff 33 The pleasant melange sold buta few years since as 
‘The Speakers ’, is very dilferent from ‘ Lord Canterbury’s 
Mixture'- 1B59 Genii. Mag. June 606 He professes that 
the present Part is ‘taken from Usher, Ware [etc.]’, and 
a very curious -melange he has made of it, 1887 A M. 
Brown A nim. A IkaL 36 The melange of ferricyanide tend 
ferrochloride gives feebly the bluish tint. 

. 2 . a. A dress fabric of cotton chain and woollen 
weft (Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 1884). to. A 
kind of woollen yam of mingled colours. Also 
attrib. and Comb. 

1881 Instr. Census Clerks t 1885) 144/2 Milan ge Weaver — 
Woollen Cloth Manuk 1886 Daily /Pesos 20 Sept. 2/4 An 
active demand continues in twofold yarns, in mottles, and 
melanges. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. II. 55 1 If bales of dry 


wools and hairs were placed in steamers — as is done In the 
melange printing process — and submitted [etc.]. 

Melange (mclang), v. [a. F. mN anger , f. m£- 
lange : see prec.] irons. To mix (wool of different 
colours). Hence DEela'ng'er. 

1880 Times aS Dec. 8 A dyer or melanger sued to recover 
j£8g for melanging wool. 1881 Instr. Census Clerks {18853 
144/2 Melanger: — Woollen Cloth Manuf. 

Melania, n (mflii’niSn), a . 1 and sb .1 Anthropo- 
logy. [ad. F. melanien (Bory de Saint- Vincent), 
f. Gr. ptkav-, pikas black : see -IAN.] Originally 
«= Negrito a. and sb. ; later, used as = Negroid. 

x86i Holme tr. Moquin-Tandon. 1. vi. 36. 1868 Owen 
Anat. Pert. IIL 145 We know not the size of brain in the 
Melanian inventor of the ‘throwing-stick'. 1885 W. H. 
Flower in jrnl. Ant hr op. Inst. _X 1 V. 381 To begin with 
the Ethiopian, Negroid or Melanian, or 1 black 1 type. 

Melanian (mfl^-nian), af and sbA Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Melania, the typical genus of the Melaniidm 
(f. Gr. pekav-, pikas black) + -AN.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Melaniidm, a family of fresh- 
water snails, to. sb. A member of this family. 

1839 Penny Cyel. XV. 76 Melanians, Lamarck's name for 
a family of fiuviatile, testaceous, operculated Mollusks, 

Melanie (milse-aik), a. [f. Gr, pekav-, pikas 
black -t- -Its.] 

L Ethnology. Having black hair and a Mack or 
dark complexion. Cf. Melanocqmous, Melanocs. 

1826 Prichard Res. Phys. Hist. Man. (ed. 2) I. 139 These 
three varieties are the melanic, including all individuals or 
races who have black hair ; the xanthous..; and the albino. 
1829 T, Price Physiogn. if PhysioL Inhabit. Brit, 109 
Whether I should attribute the few melanic countenances, 
I noticed in the South of Ireland, to .a Spanish origin. 

2 . Of animals: Affected by melanosis. 

1882-4 Par rolls Brit. Birds fed. 4) III. 685 The melanic 
varieties ■occasionally found in our northern Skua. 1894 
Naturalist 333 A melanic form of the Pipistrelle. 1903 
Dally Citron. 30 Dec. 3/3 The melanic variety of the com- 
mon leopard. 

to. Used as the distinctive epithet of the black 
pigment occurring In melanosis, and of the cells 
containing it. 

1847-79 TodtPs Cyel. Anat. IV. 126/2 Melanic pigment is 
essentially composed of extremely minute granules. Ibid. 
116/2 Melanic cells never exhibit any tendency even to 
cohere — much less to form the basis of a stroma, 1855 
Dunguson Med. Lex. (ed, 12), Melanic, of or belonging to 
Melanosis; as Melanic deposit, a black colouring matter 
deposited from the blood under special circumstances. 

3 . Melanic acid. Promt’s name for indican 

of urine (see Indican b). Obs. 

1822 Medieo-Chirnrg. Trans. XII. t. 45 note. Dr. Prout 
would pruposa to distinguish this new substance, on account 
of its black colour, by the name of Melanic acid, 
to. (See quot.) 

3844 F ownf.s Cktm. 434 In a humid state they [.tr. crystals 
ofsalicylite of potassium]... eventually change to a black, 
soot-like substance , .called melanic acid. 

Melaitiline (melarniloin). Cheat, [f. Gr. 
pekav-, pikas black 4 - Aniline.] A basic substance 
obtained from chloride of cyanogen and aniline. 

3852 Fawned Client, (ed. 4) 557 The above salt furnishes 
melaniline in the form of an oil. 

Melanin (meTanin). them, and Phys. [f. Gr. 
pekav-, pikas black + -IN 1 .] The black pigment 
in the retina, choroid, hair, epidermis, etc. of 
coloured races of man or melanic varieties of 
animals. Also, the black pigment developed In 
certain diseases. Also attrib. and Comb. 

1843 Owen Led. / nvertebr.^ Anim. 3-55 It [the secretion in 
the ink-bag of a cephalopod] Ls affirmed by some chemists to 
contain a peculiar animal principle, which Vizio has termed 
‘melanine*. 3855 tr. C. WedPs Pathol. Hist ol. (Syd. Soc.) 
it. i.118 Black pigment (melanin) appears in the form of 
reddish brown molecules. 1873 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handhk. 
Client. XVIII. 417 Melanin. L. Gmelin's Black Pigment 
of the Eye. 1874 Barker tr. Frey's Hislol. If Histothem. 
53 W« must be on our guard, however, not to confound 
the ordinary black pigment found in the human lungs with 
melanin. 3898 P. Manson Trap, Dis. i. 2 Melanaunia and 
malarial pigmentation are fully accounted for by the me- 
lanin-forming property of the plasmodium. Ibid. 6 The 
melanin particles, so characteristic of the malaria germ. 

Melanism (medaniz’m), £f, Gr. pekav-, pikas 
black 4--ISM.] 

1 . Darkness of colour resulting from an abnormal 
(but not morbid) development of black pigment 
in the epidermis or other external appendages (hair, 
feathers, etc,) of animals ; opposed to albinism. 

. *843 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man. (1845) 39 Throughout 
mtertropical America, both melanism and albinism, as he 
[M. Roulin] terms the black _and white varieties, make their 
appearance very frequently in warm-blooded animals. 1882 
Tie mann in field Baturalist July 32 Melanism occurs in 
various species of animals, hut is far rarer than albinism. 

to. A melanic variety (of some recognized 
species). 

1863 J. R. Wise New Forest 309 Mr, Rake informs me 
that a Sabine’s snipe ; .which is now generally regarded as 
only a melanism of this species was shot at Picket Post, Jan., 
3859. 2889 Id. Saunders Man. Brit, Birds 32 An example 
of the Siberian Thrush. .originally supposed to be a me- 
lanism of the Redwing. 

2 . Dot. ‘A disease producing blackness In plants’ 
{Cassell's EncycL Did. 1885). 

Melanistic (melanrstik), a, [f. Gr. ptkav-, 
pikas black + -lSTic.J Characterized by melanism. 


1874 Cooes Birds N, W. 357, I took no specimens in the 
melanistic state of plumage. 1888 O. Thomas Catal. Mar- 
supialia Brit. Mas, 266 In the black melanistic variety 
every part of the body is deep black. 

f Melanite k Obs. [Peril, some error : cf, med. 
L. melonites corrupt form of malachites malachite 
(Sehade, A lid. Wb. Suppl. s.v. Melochites) : the 
description in Maplet is prob. evolved from a 
pseudo- derivation from L. mel honey.] (See quot) 
1567 Matlet Gr. Forest 15 The Melanite is a Stone, 
which distilletk & droppeth that iuice which is verie 
sweete and honie like ; wlierfore it may ■well be called Me- 
lanite as you would say Honistoue, ..on the one side it is 
greene, on the other side yellow. 

Melanite % (meTanait). Min. [ad. G. melanit 
(Werner 1799), f. Gr. ptkav-, pikas black : see 
-its h] A velvet-black variety of andradite. 

1807 Aikin Did. Cheni. <(• Min. II. 68 Melanite... Black 
garnet. 1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II. 192. 

Melanite 3 (me-lansit). Conch. [£. mod.L. 
Melania (see Melanian) 4 - -ite 1 .] A fossil me- 
lanian [Cent. Diet.). 

Melanitic (melani-tik), a. [f. Melanite 2 
4- -ic.] Pertaining to, resembling, or containing 
melanite. In recent Diets. 

Melauize (medanaiz), v. [f. Gr. ptkav-, pika s 
4 --3ZE.] treats. To produce melanism in. 

2885 Standard 7 Aug. 5/1 The black Jews in Cochin ... 
were native converts, not Hebrews who had become mela- 
nised under the Indian sun. 

Melano- (me Tana), a. Gr. ptkavo-, combining 
form of pikas black, as in Blelartocarcinomia 
Path. — Melanoma (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 
|| Mlelauode'rma, -de-rmia Path. [Gr. Hppa 
skin : see -la] = Melasma ; hence Melanodermic 
a., relating to melanodermia. Melanog'aTlic a. 
Chcm. [Gallic] = Metagallic. | Melauoglo-ssia 
[Gr. ykcuaaa tongue 4 - -ta], the condition of having 
a black tongue. || Melauopa-thia Path, [see 
-pathy] = Melasma ; also anglicized M elan o' - 
pathy. Melanosarco*ma Path., sarcoma charac- 
terized by the presence of black pigment cells. 
Melanota*nnic a. Chem. (see quot. 1866). 

3903 Osler Princ. ,[• Pract. Med, (ed. 4) viii. 833 Lastly, 
with arterio-srierosis and chronic heart-disease there may be 
marked ‘melanoderma. 1886 Fagge Princ. *5- Pract. Med. 
II. 755 note, A remarkable case of perfectly symmetrical 
leuco- and Tnetano-dermia, 1899 At Butt's Cyst. Med. VHI. 
707 So-called syphilitic ‘ leucodermia ' is usually a melano- 
dermia. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lr.r.^Melanodermic. 3852 Morfit 
Tanning tf Currying {1853) 63 ‘Melanogallic arid. 1898 
P. Manson 'Prop, Diseases iv. 88 note, This condition, *me- 
lanoglossia, is racial and not pathological. 3847 E. Wilson 
Dis. Skin (ed. 2) 328 Cases illustrative of “Melanopathia. 
1876 Dunguson Med. Lex., Melanopatkia , ‘Melanopathy, 
Nigritism...,A disease of the skin, which consists in augmen- 
tation of black pigment ; generally in patches. 1875 H. 
Walton Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 988 The sarcoma is usually of 
the pigmented form, ‘melano-sarcoma. 2900 Brit. Med. 
Jnil ,, Epit. Curr. Med. Lit. 42 The case was one of me* 
lanosarcoma of wide distribution. ^ 2852 Morfit Tanning 
if Currying (1833) 63 *MelanotannIe acid. 2866 Brands & 
Cox Did. Set., etc. II. 489/2 Melanotannic Add, the black 
substance formed by the action of excess of potassa upon 
tannic or gallic acid. 

Melanocerite (melanosN'rait). Min. [First 
in G. melanocerit (W. C. Brogger 1887), f. Me- 
lano- 4- Cekite.] A fluo-silicate of cerium and 
yttrium found in black tabular crystals (Chester 
Diet. Min. 1896). 

+ Melanocbalco'ipfapher. Obs. [f. Me- 
lano- + CHALOOGEAPJHEit.] An engraver ol copper 
plates for printing. 

1697 Evelyn Numism, viii. 283 The late Melanoclialco- 
grapher, N. de Seigen, who first produced the Mezzo-'I'into 
Graving. 

MelanocMn (mi'lse-niptjin), Chem. [f. Me- 
lano- 4- mod.L. Chin-a quinine.] A product of 
the action of ammonia and chlorine on quinine, 
2865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 867. 
MelamocMoroUS (melanz>klo«T3s), a. [f. Gr. 
ptkavo-, pikas black 4 - \ko:p 6 s yellow: see -ous.] 
Having the body variegated with black and yellow 
(Mayne Expos. Lex, 1856). 

|| Melanochroi (melan^-kmiai), sb.pl. Anthro- 
pology. [mod.L. ; formed by Huxley, who seems 
to have meant it as a transliteration of an assumed 
Gr. ptkavuxpoi, f. ptkav-, pikas black +&xpos pale. 
(On this view the correct mod.L. form would have 
been *melanochrT\ the irregularity occurs also in 
the other terms of Huxley’s classification, Xantho- 
melanqi and Melanoi.) By subsequent writers, and 
in Diets., the word has been taken as mod.L. tne- 
lanSchroMymg. -ous), ad. GT.pekav 6 xpoos( = ptkay- 
Xpoos), f- ptkavo- (= pekav-, pikas) 4 - XP“ a skin.] 
In Huxley’s classification of the varieties of man- 
kind : A subdivision of the Leiotriehi or smooth- 
haired class, having dark hair and pale complexion. 

1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Cmithn. 132 The Leiotrichi may 
he best subdivided, according to their complexion, into 
Xanthochroi, Melanochroi, Xanthomelanoi, and Melanoi. 
2875 Tylor in Encycl. Brit. II. 213/2 The Melanochroi or 
dark whites. 1878 Ramsay Phys. Geog : xxxiv. 580 Dark- 
complexioned, black-haired and black-eyed Melanochroi, 



MELANOCHROITE. 

Hence Melanochroric, Melanochroid, BCela- 
no citrous adjs., pertaining to or resembling the i 

Mdanochroi. ; 

1865 Huxley Crit. «!• Addr. vii. (1S73) 157 Among Euro- 
peans, the melanochrous people are less obnoxious, to its 
[yellow fever'sj ravages titan the xanthochrous. 1871. Ibid. 
4 m. j8o Tlie melanochroic or bark stock of Europe. 1878 : 

Hartley tr. Topi card's A nth rap. it. i. 202 The melanachroid 
group : pale-complexioned, dark eyes, hair long and black. 
Example: Iberians [etc.]. 1899 W. Cbooke in Jrnl. At* 

t hr opal. Inst , XXVI LI. 228 A fusion of Melauochroid Cau- 
casia and Austral-negro blood. 

Melanochroite (melanokrJiroit). Min. [First 
in G. meianochroU, f. Gr. geXavuxpuos black- 
coloured + -mi.] =Ph<enxcochroite. 

1835 R. D. Thomson’s Rec. Gen. Set. 1 . 273. *836 T. Thom- 
son Min., Geoi. t etc. I. 561. 1837 Dana Syst. Atm. 234. 

Melauocomous (melanp-kbraas), a. [1. Gr. 

fceXavvtcop-Tji (f. gcXavo-, geXas black + tcupr} hair) + 
-OUS.] Black-haired. 

1836 Prichard Res. Phys. Hist . Man (ed. 3) I. 220 The 
black-haired or melanocomous or ntelanous variety [of com- 
plexion], characterised by black or very dark hair. 1849-5* 
Todd Cycl. Altai. IV. 936/2 The melano-comous or dark 
races., are mostly of the melancholic temperament. 1851 
H. W. Torrens in jlrnl. Asiai. Sac. Bengal 38 The melano- 
eomous character of complexions 

MelanogeH (mfLuYiA^eri). Phys. [f. Gr. 
gtXavo-, giXas black: see -Gffl 1.] A substance 
capable of yielding melanin. 

1899 Cagney tr. gaksc/is Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 321 The 
reaction occurs in presence of melanin or melanagen. 
Melanogogue, erron. form of Mel.vnagogue. 
j( Melaaoi, sb. pi. Anthropology. [Intended as 
mod.L. ; formed irregularly by transliteration of 
Gr. ptXavoL, pi. of peXavos, var. of peXas black.} 
Huxley’s name for the black-haired and dark-com- 
plexioned division of his class LeiolricM or smooth- 
haired peoples. 1866 [see Melanochroi], 

BEelanoid (medanoid), a. Path. [f. Gr. pe- 
Xavot i 5 -t]s, ‘black-looking’ (L. & -Sc.'), i. peXavo-, 
ptXas black 4 - tiaos form ] Of morbid growths : 
Characterized by the presence of black pigment. 

1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Atiat. 183 Melanoid cancer is 
. .encephaloid structure, with the addition of black pigment. 
1898 P. M anson Trap. Diseases xxxvii. 572 We have the 
white, or ochroid, the black, or melanoid, and the red forms 
of mycetoma. 

H Melanoma (melanJa-ma). Path. PI. mela- 
xiomata (melaniwmata). [mod.L., a. Gr. type 
pCKavcnpa (occurring in late Gr. with the sense 
‘blackness’), f. peXavovodai ; see Melanosis, and 
cf. carcinoma and other names for kinds of cancer- 
ous or morbid growths.] A melanotic growth ; 
esp. a tumour consisting largely of black pigment. 

183 . Carswell Path. Anat., Melanoma 1 , 1 include under 
the title of Melanoma all melanotic formations, black dis- 
colourations or products,, described by Laennec and other 
authors. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 128/2 Growths, 
more or less deeply tinged by [melanic cell-pigment], have 
been distinguished . .under the titleof Melanotic Tumours or 
Welanomata. 1875 H. Walton Dis._ Eye (ed. 3! 1006 Simple 
benign pigmented tumour of the iris, melanoma. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Path. (ed. 6) 316 Pure pigment tumors or 
melanomata. 1877 tr. //. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XII. 235 
Melanoma is a very rare pigmented tumour. 

Melanophlogite (melanp-ftodgait). Min. [a. 
G. melanophlogit (Lasaulx 1876), f. Gr. peXavo-, 
peXas black + <f>Xoy-, <p\o£ flame ; indicating that 
the mineral turns black when heated.] An impure 
form of silica found in minute cubes on sulphur. 

1879 Dana Man. Mm. Lithol. (ed ; . 3) 241. 

Malanoscope (medanoiskaup). [ad. G. mda- 
noshop i see Melano- and -scope.] A combina- 
tion of coloured glasses, devised by Lommel in 
1871 (Pogg. Ann. CXLIIL 489) for exhibiting 
certain optical properties of chlorophyll ; by inter- 
cepting nearly all except the middle red rays of 
the spectrum, it causes green plants seen through 
it to appear almost, black. 

*876 Catal. Spec. Collect. Sci. Appar. S'. Kens. Plus. (ed. 3, 
1877) 247 Melanoscope. Prof. Dr. Lommel, Erlangen. 1884 
in Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl 1 . (with incorrect explanation, 
followed in later Diets.). 

Melanose (me lanous), sb. [ad. F. milanost, 
the Fr. form of Melanosis.] A fungoid growth 
on grape-vines produced by Septoria ampelina. 

1890 in Century Diet.. 

Melanose (medanJus), a. Path. [f. Gr. ptXav-, 
piXas black +• -ose ; but app. suggested by Mela- 
nosis.] Containing, or of the nature of, the black 
pigment occurring in melanosis. 

1833 Cullen & Carswell in. Trans. Edin. Med.-CMr. 
Sac. (1824) 265 The peritonaeum had melanose matter lying 
upon it in streaks. 1829 Good's Study Med . (ed. 3) III. 330 
The pleura was studded with melanose tubercles. 1834 J. 
Forbes Laennec' s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 361 The melanose affec- 
tion . . tends to produce cachexy and anasarca. 1835-6 Todd’s 
Cycl. Anat. 1 . 64/1 Cases in which the osseous system appears 
to be stained with the melanose deposit. 1890 in Syd. 
Sac. Lex. 

Melanosed (melarwmst), ppl. a . rare~\ [£. 
% melanose vb. (f. Melanos-is) + -ed 1 .] Permeated 
with melanotic matter. 
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1829 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 3) III. 340 The substance of 
both mamma: and of both ovaries were completely nieiauosed. 

Wtedanosrderite. Min. [£. Melano- + Si- 
derite.} An iron hydrate containing silica. 

1875 J. P. Cooke in Tree. A liter. A cad. X. 451 Melano- 
siderite,a new mineral specks from Mineral Hill, Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. 

|| Melanosis (mclanffu-sis). Path. PI. -oses 
(-owsfzj. [mod.L., a. late Gr. peXavwois blacken- 
ing, f. pe\avova6ac to become black, f. ptXav-, 
peXas black.] 

1 . Morbid deposit or abnormal development of 
a black pigment in some tissue ; occas. concr. a dis- 
coloration due to this. 

1823 Cullen & Carswell in Trans. Edin. Med.-CMr. 
Sec. U824) 264 We observed in a horse the disease termed 
Melanosis, developed to a remarkable degree. 1829 Good’s 
Study Med. (ed. 3) III. 341 In the cutaneous texture, says 
llrescher, melanoses are common. 1843 Graves Led. Clin. 
Pled. xxx. 382 In some whites this tendency to secrete 
black matter becomes excessive and gives rise to certain 
forms of melanosis. 1871 Sir T. Watson Led. Paine. # 
Pract. Physic (ed. 5) lii. 231 It [a certain morbid state] has 
been sometimes called spurious melanosis, sometimes col- 
liers’ phthisis. 1899' A llbu it's Sysi. Med. V III. 700 Freckles 
may be considered as actinic melanoses. Ibid. 844 Chronic 
melanosis of the skin is a malady to which hitherto little 
auenlion has been drawn. 

2 . Black cancer. 

1834 J. FbRBES Laennec' a Dis. Chest lei. 4) 355 Melanosis 
is one of therarest species of cancer. 1877 Roberts Handbk. 
Pled. (ed. 3) I- 277 Melanosis and colloid are generally re- 
garded as forms of cancer which [etc.]. 

Melanosity (melaiyrsiti). [f. Melanous a -. : 
see - 08 ITY.] Melanous character. 

1885 Bf.ddoe Races Brit. 5 , 1 double the black, in order to 
give its proper value to the greater tendency to melanosiiy 
shown thereby. 

Melauosperm. (me'lanfiSpsjcm). Eot. [f. mod. 
L. Mdanosperm -em, f. Gr. peXavo -, ptX as black 
+ <rireppa seed.] An alga belonging to the Me- 
lanospermese. , a division or sub-order characterized 
by dark olivaceous spores. Hence Melano- 
spe'rmous a. 

i8s6 Carpenter Microsc. § 205. 367 The group of Me- 
lanosperinous or olive-green Sea-weeds. Public Opinion 
3 Oct. 426/1 The meIanosperms..are found chiefly within 
high- and low- water mark. 

Melanotic (melanftik), a. [Formed after 
Melanosis : see -otic.] 

1 . Path. Characterized by melanosis; of the 
nature of melanosis. 

1829 Good's Study Pled. (ed. 3) III. 331 The melanotic 
deposit takes place in three distinct forms. 1843 Graves 
Led. Clin. Med. xxx. 382 The melanotic patches are,, no 
doubt, often of a different shade. 1873 T. H. Green Intred. 
Pathol, (ed.. 2} 116 Osteoid-sarcoma, melanotic-sarcoma,, 
and cystic-sarcoma, have been described as distinct varieties. 
1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 981 Alt melanotic growths 
are sarcomatous. 

2. Zool. —Melanistio. 

_ 1874 Coues Birds N. IV. 304 The same nifescent phase. . 
is apparently analogous to the melanotic condition of many 
Hawks. 

Melanotype (milarndtsip). Also incorrectly 
melarnotype. [f. Melano- + -type.] A kind 
of ferrotype : see Feruqtype 2. 

1864 Wedster, Piel/motype. 1867 Sutton & Dawson Did. 

' Pkotvgr.,, Melainotype. This positive process is of American 
i origin. 1890 Anthony's Photegr. Bull. III. 302 These tin 
or melainotypes were taken everywhere: 189* Woodbury 
| Encycl. Photogr., Melamotype t or Melanotype. 

Melanous (me-lanas), a. Anthropology. [f.Gr. 
peXav-, piXas black 4- -ous.} With reference to 
hair and complexion : Blackish, dark ; spec, in 
Huxley’s use, belonging to the variety of mankind 
called by him Melanoi. 

1836 Prichard Res. Pkys. Hist. Plan (ed. 3] I. 227 The 
Greeks were probably, in Homer's time as now-, in general 
of a melanous variety. 1843 — Nat. Hist. Plan (1845) 78 
As we know of no expressions in English precisely corre- 
spondent with these names, blonde and brunette, I have 
adopted those of xanthous and melanous as distinguishing 
terms. 1859 R. F._ Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog.Soc. 
XXIX. 315 The skin, like the hair, is of the melanous order. 
1865 Huxley Crit. y Addr. vii. (1873), 153 The ‘ melanous', 
with black hair and dark-brown or blackish skins. 

Melanterite (ruZlte-ntereit)- Min. Also 
-thorite, [ad. F. melantherite (in Littrd), f. Gr. 
peXavTr/pla black metallic dye or ink : see -ite.] 
Native copperas. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 78/2 Melanterite-. *843 E. J. Chap- 
man Pract. Min. 14 Melantherite. 

Melanth (me’lienjj). [Shortened from the 
mod. Latin, name.} Lindley’s name for a plant of 
the N.O. Melantkacem, 

1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. 138 Melanthacesr. — Melanths. 

Melanthaceous (melanj^-jbs), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Melanthace-i e + -ous.] Of or belonging 
to the N.O. Melanthacem , which is now included 
in the N.O. Liliacem, and contained the meadow 
saffron or colchicum, white hellebore, etc. 

1 r Melantliy. Ohs. [ad. Gr. peXavQiovi] = Gith. 
1595 Chapman Ovids Banq . Settee B a Where grew Me- 
lanthy, great in Bees account. 

Melanure (mclaniu^r). Zool. [ad. mod. L. 
meldnurus , a. Gr. peXavovpos, f. peXav-, peXas black 


MELCHITE. 

-f bvpd tail.] A small fish of the genus Spams, 
native of the Mediterranean (Webster 1828-32 
ci ting Diet. Mat Mist.). 

(! Melauuria (metaniu»'xia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. peX av- t peXaa black -f- uvpov urine : see -ia.} 

A pathological condition in wliiclr the urine 
assumes a black or dark blue colour. 

1890 Cagney tr. yahsch's Clin. Diagn. vii. 249 A test for 
melanui'ia. 1905 H. D. Rolleston 1 /is. Liver 511 Mela- 
nuria very seldom or never occurs without secondary growths 
being found in the liver. 

Melauuric (melaniu«-rik), a . 1 Chem. [Based 
on G. melanurcnsaure, Liebig’s alteration of 
Hentteberg s term (1S50) rn etlan urensatere, f. 
me, lan mdlone -t- wen a supposed base of urea + 
sciure acid.] Melauuric acid,, a white chalky 
powder, obtained by heating urea. 

. *85* w. Gregory Handbk. Org, Chem. 56 This product., 
is intermediate between ammelide and cyan uric acid: It is 
now culled mellanuric \ed 1856 melanuric] acid. 1877 Roscou 
& ScHuHLEMMiiit Ckem. I, 677 Melanuric Acid.. is pro- 
duced, together _with cyanuric acid, when urea is heated. 

Melanuric (melaniuvrik), a A Path. [f. 
Melanuria + -ic.] Pertaining to or characterized 
by melanuria. Melanuric fever, malarial fever 
with melanuria, black-water lever. 

1881 Peabody Suppl. H. von Ziemssen’s Cycl. Pied. 132 
The melanuric or hmmaturic form of the fever produced 
by the malarial agent. Ibid. 137 Malarial luematuria, or 
melanuric fever. 

Melanuria (melaniCm-iin). Chem. Also 
-ouj’ine. [f. Gr. peXav-, ptXas black 4- ovpov urine t 
see -IN.] Bracounot’s. term for indican of urine. 

1844 G. Bird Urin, Deposits 219 Mclanourine and melanic 
acid. 1845 tr. Simon's Amin. Chem. iSyd. Soc.) 1 . 45'l'Iie blue 
awd_ black pigments that.. have received the names of cya- 
nurin and melanurin. 1880 tr. H. von Ziemssen's CyyL 
Pied. IX. 387 A. pigment which becomes black by oxidation 
on exposure of the urine to tl.e air, and on addition of nitric 
acid (melanin, melanurin). 

Melaphyre (me-lafaiai). Petrology, [a. F. 
mllaphyre (ilrongniart), f.Gr. ftiXa-s black + ( par }- 
phyre Porphyry.] A species of black or dark- 
coloured porphyry. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 56/2 Melaphyre (Trap porphyry). 
Black petrosilicious hornblende, with crystals of felspar. 1867 
Murchison's Silvria xiii. 332 Chocolate-coloured, mela- 
phyres. 1879 Ruti.ey Study Rocks xiii. 260 Melaphyres 
possess a vitreous, or a devitrified magma which allies them 
more to basalt than to diabase. 

Mela-rcsa, mella-i'osa (melan?«-za\ [It* 
melarosa , f. mela apple + rosa rose.] A variety of 
Citrus Bergamia or C. Limetta. 

1837 Penny Cycl VII. 215/2 The Mellarosa of the Italians, 
is a variety [of Citrus Bergamia] with ribbed fruit. i8fcfr 
‘J rcas. Bot 730, 733 pi ela-rosa, Mella-rosa. 

Melasma (mtema). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
fxiXaerpa black spot, black dye, related to qteXaivetv 
to blacken, f. fieXav-, fieXas black.} A morbid con- 
dition in which there is art excess of five black pig- 
ment in the human skin ; spec, a skin disease differ- 
ing from Chloasma in the dark colour of the pig- 
ment. Also applied to a dark livid spot which 
occurs on the tibia of old persons. 

1817 Goon Syst. Nosol. 489 Ecthyma. . . Melasma, Plenck,. 
Linn. Vog. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 164 The 
local discolorations, termed ‘ melasma ’. 1899 A llbu it’s Syst. 

: Pled. VI II. 70T Diffuse forms of pigmentation.. which are 
sometimes described under the name of Melasma. 

Hence Mela smic a., affected by, of the nature 
of, melasma. 

1865 Wilson Cretan. Pied. 401 A peculiar discoloration of 
the eyeball, which we termed melanffimic or melasmic eye. 

Melasses, obs. form of Molasses. 

M classic (mflarsik), a. Chem. [ad. F. milas- 
sique . ] Melassic acid, an acid produced by heat- 
ing glucose with caustic alkalis. 

1839 Hooper 1 s Pled. Did. (a d. 7). 1865 Watts Diet. Client. 
III. 868. 

[| Melastoma (tunic •stoma). Bot. Pl. -aa, -as. 
[mod.L,, f. Gr. ptXa-s black + or 6 go. mouth : in 
allusion to the fact that the fruit of some species 
blackens the mouth when eaten.] A tropical genus 
of shrubs, the type of the N.O. Mclastomacem and 
sub-order Melastomeee ; a plant of this genus. 

1753 Cham bers Cycl. Stepp. 183* Macgilltvkay tr. Hum- 
boldts Trav. xxiii. 324 Forests of oaks, melastomae and cin- 
1 chon re. 1871 Kingsley At Last xi, Kowhere did I see the 
Metastomas more luxuriant. 

So Melastoma’ ceous a., belonging to the N.O. 
Melastomacex. Mela’stomad, Lindley’s name for 
anyplant of this order. 

1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants 300 Melastomaceous plants. 
1846 Lindley Veg. Kitigd. 731 Melastomacere — Melasto- 
mads. 1880 C. R. Markham Perm. Bark 384 A mela- 
stomaceoustree, with beautiful purpleflowers. 1882 Garden 
x Apr. 214/ 1 Most of the cultivated Melastomads are hand- 
some flowers. 

Melasus, obs. form of Molasses. 

Melatto, obs. form of Mulatto. 

Melch : see Melsh a. dial. 

Melch(e, obs. forms of Milch a. 

Melcllite (medkoit). EccL [ad. L. Melchlta* 
repr. Syr. mal’kdye pl., ‘royalists’ (i.e. ad- 
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herentsof the party of the Roman emperor), f. vialkH 
king ; the Arabic form is malakty .] Originally, the 
designation applied by the Syrian Monophysites 
and Nestoriaus, and after their example by the 
Mohammedans, to those Eastern Christians who 
adhered to the orthodox faith as defined by the 
councils of Ephesus (a. d. 431) and Chalcedon 
(a. d. 45 1 ). In later use, applied to those orthodox 
Eastern Christians who use an Arabic version of 
the Greek ritual, and esp. to those of them who 
have been united to the communion of the Roman 
church, while retaining their separate organization. 

1619 Purchas Microcosmus lxviii. 686 These Surians, or 
Melchites. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 1, ii. (1636) 53 The 
Christians under the Patriarch of Antioch are called Syrians 
. . ; And Melchites of the Syrian word SO 1 )© which signifieth 
a King, 1788 Gibbon Deal. 4 F. xlvii. (iS 28)VI. 62 Their 
numbers, .bestowed an imperfect claim to the appellation of 
Catholics : but in the East, they were marked with the less 
honourable name of Melchites, or Royalists. 1883 I. Taylor 
Alphabet I. 29+ The alphabet used by the Melchites of 
Palestine. 1885 Catholic Diet. (1897) 6x9/1 In fact, both 
from a dogmatic and liturgical point of view, the Melchites 
are simply Greeks living in Egypt and Syria, 
b. attrib. (quasi-ai/k) and ellipt. 

1883 I. Taylor Alphabet I. 29s The uncial Melchite 
[alphabet] goes generally by the name of Syro- Palestinian. 
Ibid., The later cursive Melchite is wholly unlike the Syro 
Falestinian. 1901 Hunter-Blair in Daily Chron. 12 Nov. 
5/7 The Patriarch of the. .influential Melchite Church. 

Melclioir, *=» Maillechort. 
l8ga Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 7/2. 
t Meld, v . 1 Obs. Also 4 meild. [OE. meldian, 
nteldan — OS. meldon (Du. melden),OHG. melddn, 
meldhi (MHG., mod.G. vtelden) WGer. *mel- 
Jwyan, -ejan } i.*}nelj>d%b. fern. (OHG. melda, OE. 
meld), information, announcement. Cf. OE. melda 
informer, betrayer.] tram. To speak of, show 
forth, make known. Also, to inform (a person] of. 

a 1000 Riddles xxix. 12 (.Gr.) ponne aefter dea|?e deman 
onginnecS, melclan mislice. riooo Ags. Fs. (Th.) cxxxiv. x6 
pa muS habbeh, and ne meldiaS wiht. a 1300 Cursor M. 
27830 O couaitise..cums. .strenth, )rat lauerding agh to 
meild, (rat o pair men tas wrangwis yeild. c 1325 Old Age 3 
in E. E. P, (1862) 148 Eld nul meld no nuirjras of max. 
c 132S Metr. Horn. 42 My conscious gan me meld. Ibid. 
166 Dede war me leuer to be, Than thou of my dede 
melded me. 

Meld (meld), w.2 Cards, [app. ad. G. melden : 
see prec.] trans. In the game of pinocle : Equi- 
valent to Declare v . in bezique. Hence Meld 
sb . , a group of cards to be melded. 

1897 Foster's Compl. Hoyle 361 The various combinations 
which are declared during the play of the hand are called 
melds. Ibid. 363 A player has melded and scored four 
kings, and on winning another trick he melds binocle. 

Melder (me-ldai). Sc, Also 5 meltyre, 6 mel- 
dir, B meldar. [a. ON. meldr prehistoric *ma- 
lidro-z , f. root of mala to grind.] A quantity of 
meal ground at one time. 

By Douglas used to render L. mala (salsa), the mixture of 
meal and salt with which Roman sacrifices were sprinkled. 

14.. Horn, in Wr.-Willeker 725/9 H oc emolimentwn, a mel- 
tyre, 1513 Douglas /Eneis it. ii, 138 Quhen that of me suld 
be maid sacrifice. With salt meidir. 1713 Pennecuiic Dcscr. 
Tiveeddale Wks. (1815) 87 The seeds s from the different 
makings of meal (melders) through winter, are preserved. 
*790 Morisqm Poems 110 Our simmer meldar niest was 
mil'd. 1820 Scott Monast. viii, I have often thought the 
miller’s folk at the Monastery-mill were far over careless in 
sifting our melder. 1882 J. Walker, Jaunt to Auld Reekie, 
etc. 23 Yestreen he cam doon wi' a melder to brie, 
b. An occasion of taking corn to be ground. 

1790 Burns Tam O' Shunter 23 That ilka melder, wl’ the 
miller, Thou sat as lang as thou had siller. 

Meldew, obs. form of Mildew sb. 
Meldometer (meldgm/tai). [irreg. f. Gr. 
fi(KS-eiv to melt + -meter.] (.See quot.) 

1885 Joly in Nature 5 Nov. 15/2 The Meldometer. The 
apparatus which I propose to call by the above name 
(ye\Soi, to melt) consists of an adjunct to the mineralogical 
microscope, whereby the melting points of minerals may be 
compared or approximately determined. 

Meldrop. Sc. and. north, dial. Also 5 myl-, 
9 mildrop. [a. ON. mil-dropi drop or foam from 
a horse’s mouth.] 

1 . A drop of mucus at the nose ; also, the foam 
which falls from a horse’s month (see Jamieson). 

c 148a I-Ienryson Test. Cres. 158 Out of his nois the meldrop 
[v.r, myldrop] fast can rin. 1829 B rockett N. C. Wds., 
Melt-drop, the least offensive species of mucus from the 
nose, ' . ... 

2 . A dew drop. 

j8oa T. Pains Writ, [Conway) HI. 390 Birthday addresses 
..should not creep along like nuldrops down a cabbage leaf, 
but roll in a torrent of poetical metaphor. 

t Mele, sb. Obs, [var. of Male sb, 1 ; hut the 
origin of the form is obscure : cf. It. melo, Gr. 
prjKov.] An apple ; an apple-tree. 

c 1420 Pal lad, on Httsb.ii 1, 891 The meles round, yeald 
orbicular [L. ma-la rotunda}, Withowton care a yer may 
keped be. Ibid. iv. 5x7 In hymsylf graffe hym in ffeuerycre, 
In mele also ek grade hym in the pere [L. inseritur. dn se 
ei in pyro et in malo\, 

+ Mele, v. Obs. Forms : 1 rnSelan, 3 Ormin 
mrolenn, 3-4 meil 3, (4 meill e, 5 meill), 3-5 
mele, (3 meals). [OE. mklan « ON. mxla (Da. 
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mode) *mSl}an , f. OE. mml, ON. nidi speech : 

see Mail rA~] intr, and trans. To speak, tell. 

c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Th.) bexxiv. 7 Hwait me halig God, on 
minum mod-sefan,mmlan wide. rx2oo O rmin 291901! alLjratt 
tatt he wile don & tatt he wile maslenn. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 
1245 Hwil (>is eadi meiden motede & mealde pis & muchele 
mare, a 1300 Cursor M. 27214 And par him-self wit word 
he meild bath of his youthed and his eild. <11350 Will. 
Palcrne 621 What man so ich mete wip or mele wij> speche. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 1063 Off king Eduuard 3eit mar 
furth will I meill. 

Hence f Moling’ wW .si., talking, conversation.. 
c 1330 Will. P alarm 760 Jif meliors wi}> hire maydenes in 
meling here sete. 

Mele : see Meal, Medle, Mell. 

II Melee (mele). [Fr. : see Medley, Mellay.] 
A mixed or irregular fight between two parties of 
combatants, a skirmish. Also trans/., a lively 
contention or debate. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Antobiog. in Life (1886) 74, I cannot 
deny but a demivolte with courbettes, so that they be not 
too high, may be useful in a fight or melee. 1763 H. Wal- 
pole Lett. (1857) IV. 346,1 almost wish, for anything that 
may put an end to my being concerned in the melee. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. roo In this melee, one 
white man was wounded, 1871 J. Leighton Paris under 
Commune lxviii. 243 Already, yesterday the melee of a 
battle could be distinguished from the fort of Vauves. 
Meleguet/fcja, variant forms of Malaguetta. 
Msleue (media). Chem. [f. Mel(issyl) + 
-ENK.J An olefine obtained by the distillation of 
bees- wax. Called also Melissylene. 

1848 B rod ie in Phil. Trans. CXXXIX. 101 The hydro- 
carbon of the wax-alcohol . ., to which may he given the name 
of melen. 1684 Roscou & Schorlemmer Chem. III. u. 286 
Melissylene or Melene, CsuHsi). 
t Melet, Some kind of fish. 

c 1475 Piet, Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 763/9 Nomina ptsciunt 
marinomm, Hie molanus, a melet, 01x672 Willughby 
Hist. Pise. (16861 2x0 In litore nostro raro capitur, diciturque 
Melet. 

t Melete tics, sb. pi. Obs . rare. [ad. Gr. 
p.e\eTT)Tiita, neut. pi. of peReryrucos pertaining to 
meditation, f. peherav to meditate.] Rules or 
methods of meditation. 

1663 BbYLE Occas. Refl. 1. III. 8 Nor will the Meleteticks 
(or way, and kind of Meditation) I would perswade, keep 
Men alone from (etc ]. Ibid. In. v. 46 The usefulness of 
our Meieteticks towards the improvement of Men’s parts. 
Meletre : see Medle^t-^). Meleward, var. 
Mill ward. Melewell, obs. f. Mulvel. 
Meleyn, obs. form of Milan!. 

Melezitose (mHe-zitJus). Chem. [f. F. mllhe 
larch, alter Melitose.] A sugar, isomeric with 
cane-sugar, discovered by Bonastre in larch-manna. 

1863 Miller Elem. Chem. (ed.a) III. 96. 1876 tr. Schuizen- 
berger's Ferment. 33 Melezitose, melitose, and lactine. 

Melfoil, obs. form of Milfoil. 

II Melia (mrlia). Dot. [mod.L. (Linnseus), a. 
Gr. /xeAia ash-tree ; the leaves of the azedarac re- 
semble those of the ash.] A genus of trees (typical 
of the N.O. Meliacex), of which the best known 
species is the Azedarao ; a tree of this genus. 

1753. Chambers Cycl. Supp., Melia, in botany, the name 
by which Linnaeus calls the azedarach. 1838 Fenny Cyd. 
XL 73/1 Magnolias, melias, robinias. 

Hence MCelia'oeous a., pertaining to the Meli- 
acem', Me-liad, aplantof this order (Syd. Soc, Lex.)', 
Me lial a., in Melial alliance, Lindley’s name for 
an alliance embracing this and some other orders. 

1836 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. (ed. 2) 92 The highest alli- 
ances in regard to structure are the Malval and MeliaL 
1846 — Veg. Kingd, 463 Meliaceae— Meiiads. 

|| MellantRllS (meliae-nfj^s). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Tournefort 1700)/. Gr. jueAi honey + av 0 os flower.] 
A genus of flowering plants, the type of the N.O. 
Melianthacem ; now including only the five South 
African species known as Honeyflower ; formerly 
much more extensive. 

1733 Miller Card, Diet. (ed. 2), Melianthns,. .Honey- 
Flower. 1741 Comfit, Fam.-Piece n, iii. 401 Myrtles,. .Me- 
leanthus,. .and such tender Greens as remain yet abroad. 
17S 1 J- Hill Gen. Nat Hist. II. Hist. Plants 517 The 
pinnated-leaved Melianthus with serrated pinnulse, ..It is a 
native of Virginia, a 1876 M. Collins Th. in Garden (1880) 
II. vi, 225 How would it be for fruit-growers to plant thyme, 
. ..melianthus, and mignonette near their southern walls ? 

Melibosan (melibran), a . 1 [f. L. Melibce-us 
the epithet of a purple dye) + -an,] Pertaining 
to Melibcea, a Syrian island (colonized from 
Thessaly), famous for its purple dye. 

*667 Milton P, L. xi. 242 Over his lucid Armes A 
Militarie Vest of purple flown, Livelier then MeUbosan. 

Meliboe an, al l [f. Melibceus, the name of one 
of the two interlocutors in the first eclogue of 
Virgil + -an,] Used by Carlyle for: Amcebean. 

1837 Carlyle Misc. (1872) V. 224 In vain preached this 
apostle and that other simultaneously or in Melibcean se- 
quence, — • Fr. Rev. III. 1. viii, In rapid Melibcean stanzas, 
only a few lines each, they propose motions not a few. 

Melic (me‘iik), jA Also melick. [ad. mod.L. 
pielica, of obscure origin.] A genus (Melica Linn.) 
of grasses of the tribe Fe slucem; a grass of this 
genus. Also melic- grass. 

1787 tr. Linnseits' Fam. Plants T. 46 Melica. Melic- 
grass. 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations, etc. II. 108 
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I n a few short months . . W ould velvet moss and purple melic 
rise. 1834 S. Thomson Wild FI. m. (ed. 4) 193 The moun- 
tain or wood melic-grass (Melica nutans), a 1863 Jean 
Iugelow H igh Tide on Line. Coast, From the meads where 
melick groweth. 

Melic (me-lik), a. [ad. Gr. pekinas, £ y.ehos 
song.] Of poetry : Intended to be sung ; applied 
spec, to the strophic species of Greek lyric verse. 
Hence applied to poets who compose such verse. 
Also absol. = melic poetry. 

1699 Bentley Pkal. xv. 484 Stesichorus a Melic or 
Lyric Poet. 1830 Mure Lit. Greece III. 28 The more 
delicate varieties of melic rhythm. Ibid. 56 Strophic odes 
. .may be classed under two heads, Melic and Choric. x886 
F. B. Jevons Greek Lit. 123 The history of melic begins 
for us with Terpander. Ibid, 160 Theognis was an elegiac 
and not a melic poet. 

Melicaris, obs. form of Meliceris. 
Meliceratous, a. Obs. [Badly f. Meliceris.] 
•= Meliceric. 

x 755 Guy in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 33 A meliceratous fluid. 
Meliceric (melisle-rik), a, [f. Meliceb-13 + 
-10.] Pertaining to meliceris. 

1833-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 788/2 Those subcutaneous 
tumours, .which contain meliceric. .matter. 1847-0 Ibid. IV, 
97/2 The most common seats of atheromatous and meliceric 
cysts are the scalp and eyelids. 

II Meliceris (melisie-ris). Path. PI. melice- 
rides(iiielise - ridfz). Also 6 melieiris,meliceres, 
8-9 melliceris. [mod.L., a. Gr. fA.e\iicijpis some 
eruptive disease, f. peX'iKTjpov honeycomb, f, pihi 
honey + nr/pos wax.] 

1 . An encysted tumour containing matter which 
resembles honey. 

1362 Turner Herbal 11. 121b, Melicirides which are 
apostemes .. haue an oylish thyng within them lyke vnto 
honye._ 1597 A. M. tr. Gitilletneau’ s Fr. Chirurg. x8 The 
viceration Meliceres difiereth from the Ateroma, 1762 
R. Guy Pract. Obs, Cancers 31 Melliceris. 1847-9 Todd's 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 97/2 The chief varieties of these [cysts] are 
atheroma , . . meliceris , . . and stentonia. 

attrib. 1739 Sharp Operat. Surg. 128 The Ganglion of the 
Tendon is an Encysted Tumour of the Meliceris kind. 

2. £ 'Ihe fluid contents of a distended joint when 
yellow and honey-like ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1870 Paget Led. Surg. Pathol, xxi. (ed. 3) 672 [Synovial 
cysts.] Their contents possess a gelatinous or even a honey- 
like consistency which constitutes a form of Meliceris. 

tMeliceritous, a. Obs. [Badly f. Meli- 
ceris.] -Meliceric. 

1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 88 The contents [of a wen] 
were of the consistence which is termed meliceritous. 

HEelicerous (mebslo-ras), a. [f. Melicer-is 
+ -ous.J — Meliceric. 

1828-32 in Webster (who names Hosack). X846 in Todds 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 1114/2 Melicerous degeneration of the thy- 
roid. x&goSyd.Soc. Lex., Melicerous cyst. 

Melicertan (melisautan). Zool. Also -ian. 
[f. Meiicerta (from L. Melicerta, Gr. McAt/A/m/?, 
name of a sea-god) + -an.] A rotifer of the genus 
Melicerta or family Melicertidx. 

1836 Carpenter Microsc. § 281. 498 The first group 
..includes two families, the Floscularians and the Meli- 
certians. 1884 C. T. Hudson in Q. Jrnl. Microscop. Sci. 
XXIV. 343 In all other Melicertans the rowofsmalfer cilia 
encloses the row of larger ones. 

Melieiris, obs. iorm of Meliceris. 
Melicoton(xe, -y, var. fif. Melocoton Obs, 
t Meliorate. Obs. Also 6 melicrat, melll- 
crate, [ad . late L. melicratum, ad. Gr. pteRiKparov 
(- itprjTov ), f. pteXt honey + upa-, tcepawwai to mix.] 
A drink made with honey and water. 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 80 A spoonfull of mellicrate. 
1578 Lvte Dodoetis 1. xvlii. 28 The leaues. .dronken with 
Meade or Melicrat-.it healeth the Sciatica. 1384 Cogan 
Haven Health (1636) 198 Eat nothing at all, or else, but a 
little meliorate. 1773 Sir E. Barry Obs, Wines 389 Its com- 
parative strength with that of meliorate, or water and honey. 

Hence j- Meliorated a., made by mixing water 
and honey, 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 100 The rule of confecting 
Meliorated mulsa, 

Melilite (medilait). Min. Also mellilite, 
[a. F. mtlilite ( Delaine therie 1795), mod.L. melili - 
thus, f. Gr. pi At honey + Xidos stone : see -Lite.] 

1 . A silicate of calcium, aluminium and other 
bases, found in honey-yellow crystals. 

182X Jameson Man. Min. 323 Mellilite.. .Strikes fire 
with steel. 1823 W. Phillips introd. Min. (ed. 3) 208 
Melilite. .has only been found at Capo di Bove near Rome, 
in the fissures of a compact black lava. 1836 T. Thomson 
Min., Geol., etc. I. 207 Mellilite. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks 
sciii. 255 Apatite,.. melilite and garnet are among the more 
common accessory minerals [in nepheline basalt]. 

2. =Mellite (after Kirwan). 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. II, 68 Mellilite, Honigsteiri, of 
Werner. 1821 Jameson Man. Min. 296 Pyramidal Mellilite, 
or Honeystone, 1837 Dana Syst. Min. 438 Mellite.. Mel- 
lilite. Honey Stone. 

t Melilithic, a. Chem. Obs. [f. Melilith-us 
+ -10.] Melilithic acid, an acid found in mellite. 
*803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 474 Chemical Analysis of the Honey- 
stone., , xo6 parts of it contain 46 melilithic acid. 

II Melilithus. Min. Obs. [mod.L.: see Meli- 
lite.] = Melilite 2 , Mellite. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 583 Mr. Klaproth, of Berlin, has en- 
riched chemistry with the discovery of a new acid, which he 
f obtained by the analysis of the honey stone, or melilithus. 



MELILOT. 

Melilot (me-lil^t). Forms: 5-8 mellilot, 6 
mellyloLe, melli-, millelote, 6-9 melilote, 6- 
melilot. [a. OF. melilot (mod.F. mllilot),nd. late 
L. melilotos, a. Gr. fieKiKcoros, -ov, a sweet kind of 
clover, f. flhi honey + Karos : see Lotus. Of. Sp., 
Pg. meliloio, It. mel{t)ilotol\ A plant of the legu- 
minous genus Melilotus , esp. M. officinalis or Yel- 
low Melilot, the dried flowers of which were for- 
merly much used in making plasters, poultices, etc. 

c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Oyle of cama- 
mylle and of mellilot. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) it 
Meates inflatynge or wyndye: Beanes: Lupines :..Meliy- 
lote. 1541 R. Copland tr. Guydon's Quest. Chining. Yiv b, 
Y“ decoction of moleyn, camomille, millelote. 1548 Turner 
Names Herbcs( E.D.S.) 52 Mdfrngum. ..Itmaybe called in 
englishe whyte melilote. 1587 yihscMS-Govt. Cattle, Horses 
(1596) 154 One ounce of the powder of mellilot. 1728 J. 
Gardiner tr. Rap in s Of Gardens 18 Sweet-scented Melli- 
lot. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Horsheatk, This pavt 
of the county abounds with melilot, whose seeds mix so 
much with the corn.. that it gives a taste to their bread, 
which is very disagreeable to strangers.. 1864 Swinburne 
Atalanta 1334 Every holier herb, Narcissus, and the low- 
lying melilote. 1883 Encyd. Amer . I. 480/1 Such plants 
as white or alsike clover, or melilot, catnip, .eta 
fig. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VII. 330 Will not some 
serious thoughts mingle with thy melilot, and tear off the 
callus of thy mind? 

b. attrib . , as f melilot-emplaster, -flower, -plaster ; 

5 melilot trefoil, Medic ago lupulina. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. v. i. 351 To which purpose Sponges 
were prest out of *Melilot Emplaster, and the Wound fill'd 
I with them. 1694 Salmon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 205/1 A 

Melilot Emptaster or Colewort-leaf may be applied, c 1540 
i in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 226 The pouldre of*melli- 

lote flowres. 1826 Sporting Mag. XIX.. 27 Water distilled 
from the melilot flowers has been held to improve the flavour 
of other substances. 1712 Swift Jml. to Steliass^ Apr., At 
last I advised the doctor to use it like a blister, so I did with 
♦melilot plasters, which still run. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844} 
IV. 276, I would not put my melilot plaister on the back of 
the hangman. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 319 ♦Melilot 
| Trefoil, Trifolium. 

! f Meline, a. 1 Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. melinus , 

| a. Gr. /s-qKwos, f. /xijKov apple, quince.] Quince- 

) yellow. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxcl. (1495) 730 Of 
vyolets is thre manere of kynde : purpure whyte at id melyne, 

! that is a manere whyte colour that comyth out of the yionde 

; Melos. 

' Meline (mf-lsin), a . 2 [ad. L. melinus, f. miles 

‘ marten or badger ’ (L. & Sh.), in mod. zoological 
Latin the generic name of the badger : see -ink.] 

1 Of or pertaining to the genus Miles ; badger-like. 

1891 Flower & Lydekker Mammals 567 Divided.. into 
{ the Otter-like (Lutrine), Badger-like (Meline), and Weasel- 

; like (Musteline) forms. 

Meling, var. Melltng ; and see under Mele v. 
Melinite 1 (me’linait). [Named by E.F.Glocker 
j in 1847, f. Gr. pffiiv-os (see Meline a. 1 ) + -ite.] 

‘ A clay resembling yellow ochre. Also Ma'liuine. 

1868 liAUASyst. Min.fid. 5) II. 477 Melinite. 1896 Chester 
| Did. Min. 

j Melinite 3 (me’linait). [a. F. mllinite , f. Gr. 

HrjKtvos : seeprec.] A French explosive, said to be 
j composed of picric acid, guncotton, and gum arabic. 

I 1886 Daily News 2 Dec. 5/2 France and Germany are 

lavishing money upon repeating, rifles, melanite [sic] shells, 
and iron-plated forts. 1887 Chicago Advance 3 Feb. 78/4 
The new French explosive, melenite, .. resembles yellow 
clay. 1887 Nature 17 Mar. 472/2 The new gunpowder me- 
linite has already begun its work of destruction. 

Melinophane, earlier name of Meliphanite. 
fMe-lion. Obs. rare— K —Mel hot. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 358 An vnce of melion [L. 

tneliloii ]. 

Melior, obs. variant of Mttlier. 
Meliorability. rare. [f. Ameliorable adj., f. 
late L. meliorare : see next and -able.] Capacity 
of being improved. (Only in Bentham.) 

1811-31 Bentham Language Wks. 1843 VIII. 297/2 Me- 
liorability. 

Meliorate (mrliorerit), v. [f. late L. meliorat-, 
ppl. stem of tnelidrare, f. L. melior -, melior better.] 
irons. To make better, to improve; = Ame- 
liorate v. Also, fto mitigate (suffering, ill- 
feeling). 

<*1552 Leland I tin. (1768) III. 65 This Joannes Grandi- 
sonus cbaungid an hold Fundation of an Hospital of S. 
John’s in Excester and meliOratid it.. 1598 in Row Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 190 If he hes meliorat or deteriorat his 
benefice any way to. the prejudice of his successor. 1620 
Venner Via Recta ii. 41 They are meliorated, by putting to 
them sugar, nutmeg, and. .ginger.. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. 
Proph. xix. 248 Religion is to meliorate the condition of a 
people. . 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xii. 166 A Fat- 
ness which so far Meliorates the Lean and Sandy Soil of 
this Country. 178a Miss Burney Cecilia 1. vii, She pleased 
herself with the intention of meliorating her plan in the 
meantime. 1796 Mrs. Howell Anzoletta Z. I. 125 These 
sentiments her brother.. had meliorated, by proposing that 
a ball should be given [eta].. 1802 Noble Wanderers II. 6 
It would have meliorated his sufferings. 1854 H. Miller 
Sch. if Schm. i. (1857) 6 The mutiny at the Nore had not yet 
meliorated the service to the common sailor. 1894 W. J, 
Dawson Making 0/ Manhood 29 Every movement which 
seeks to meliorate the common lot. 

b, absol . ; spec, in Scots Law, to effect * meliora- 
tions ’ (see Melioration 2 b). 
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a 1701 Sedley Grumbler 1. 1 , Nothing is more dangerous 
than chastisement sine causa', instead of meliorating, it 
pejorates. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, m. (1796) I. 121 To 
squeeze and to amass, rather than to meliorate, was their 
object. 1838 W. Bell Did. Law Scot. 64 1 An obligation 
on the tenant to meliorate or repair, if not implemented by 
himself, falls upon his representatives. 1845 R. Hunter 
Landlord $ Tenant (ed. 2) II. 220 By the contract, stipula- 
tions to meliorate and preserve may' bind either the lessor 
or lessee, or both. 

2 . intr. To grow better. = Ameliorate v. 2. 

1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 166 The Scot'sh Re- 
volted in tlie state I left them, were not like to meliorate 
nor to Roe lesse in animosity. 1681 Nevile Plato Rediy. 
269 That we can never Meliorate, but by some such Prin- 
ciples, as we have been here all this while discoursing of. 
*764 Goldsm, Hist. Eng. in Lett. (1772) II. 76 British fero- 
city [began] to meliorate into social politeness. 1793 J. 
Turnbull in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 443, I 
hope.. that circumstances in that distressed city may con- 
tinue to meliorate. 1849 H. Miller F'ootpr. Creat. xii. 
(1874) a t9 When the climate had greatly meliorated, i860 
Emerson Cond. Life i. (1861) 13 The face of the planet 
cools and dries, the races meliorate, and man is born. 

Hence Meliorated ppl. a. ; Meliorating vbl, 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1649 Blith Eng. Improv. Impr. xx. (1652) 132 All which 
as to all sorts of Land, they are of an exceeding Meliorating 
nature. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 246 Promoted by the melio- 
rating of Glasses. 1692 R. L'Estrange Josephus , Wars of 
Jews in. ii. (1733) 663 Great Plenty of Fruits, both wild, and 
meliorated or domestick. 1766 Complete Farmer s. v. 
Husbandry, To return the meliorated earth to the corn. 
1783 Washington Circular 18 June, The free cultivation 
of letters, the unbounded extension of commerce,.. have 
had a meliorating influence on mankind. 1789 Burney 
Hist. Mus. IV. 350 The first movement in the overture is 
grave and grand, in Lulli's meliorated style, by Handel. 

Melioration (nulioriri'Jan). [n. of action f. 
late L. meliorare to Meliorate.] 

1 . The action of making better, or the condition 
of being made better; amelioration, improvement 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 855 You must ever resort to the 
beginning of things for Melioration, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (1684) 47 A notable way for melioration of the Plant 
1772 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LX II. 184, I could not 
. .effect any melioration of the noxious quality of this kind 
of air. 1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio II. 280 Persevere in 
your melioration, till you are perfectly cured. 1827 Steuart 
Planter's G. (1828) 205 All soils are susceptible of meliora- 
tion. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. i. 7 The generations 
of men are not like the leaves on the trees, which fall and 
renew themselves without melioration or change. 

2 . An instance of meliorating ; a change for the 
better ; a thing or an action by which something is 
made better ; an improvement. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xxviii. 183, I concluded, that 
about two yeers after, .he should sensibly perceive a meliora- 
tion in Estate by meanes of a Wife. _ 1661 Boyle Cert. 
Phys. Ess. (1669) 120 By an Insight into Chymistry one 
may be enabl’d to make some Meliorations (I speak not of 
Transmutations) of Mineral and Metalline Bodies. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11 . 568 Transplanting, engrafting, and 
other meliorations [in horticulture], 1878 Emerson Sove- 
reignty of Ethics in North Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 406 The 
civil history of man might be traced by the successive 
meliorations as marked in higher moral generalizations. 

b. Scots Law. In plural , applied spec, to im- 
provements effected by a tenant upon the land 
rented by him. 

1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 644 A clause binding the 
landlord to make the necessary meliorations. 1845 R. 
Hunter Landlord <jj- Tenant (ed. 2) II. 232 A proprietor 
stipulated in the lease to make certain meliorations, and to 
pay to the lessee the expense of meliorations made by him. 

f Meliorative, a. rare. [f. late L. meliorare 
to Meliorate : see -ative.] That meliorates ; 
improving. 

_ 1808 G. Edwards Pract. Platt iii. 30 We. .become savage 
in our hatred to the various meliorative processes. 1841 R. 
Oastler Fleet Papers I. xl. 314 Peel has no meliorative 
and restorative principle to propose. 

Melior at or, meliorater (mz-liore ttai). rare. 
[agent-n. £ Meliorate v. : see -or, -er 1 .] One 
who or something which meliorates. 

1853 in Ogilvie Suppl. 1870 Emerson Soc. $ Solit., Work 
if Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 68 The greatest meliorator of the 
world is selfish, huckstering Trade. 

Meliorism (mrlioriz’m). [f. L. melior better 

+ -ISM.] 

1 . The doctrine, intermediate between optimism 
and pessimism, which affirms that the world may 
be made better by rightly-directed human effort. 

As used by. some writers, the term implies further the 
belief that society has on the whole a prevailing tendency 
towards improvement. 

[1858.: cf. Meliorist.] 1877 Geo. Eliot Let. J. Sully 
1 Jan. in Cross Life (1885) III. 301 The doctrine of melior- 
ism. . 1877 J. Sully Pessimism 399 Our line of reasoning 
provides us. ..with a practical conception, .which, to use a 
term for which I am indebted to.. George Eliot, may be 
appropriately styled Meliorism. By this I would under- 
stand the fai th which affirms not merely our power of lessen- 
ing evil — this nobody questions — but also our ability to 
increase the amount of positive good. 1885 J. H. Clapper- 
ton (title) Scientific Meliorism and the Evolution of Happi- 
ness. 

2 . Used as the designation of a principle of action 
in dealing with the evils of society (see quot.). 

1883 L. F. Ward Dynam. Social. II. 468 Meliorism.. may 
be defined as humanitarianism minus all sentiment, .. It 
! implies the improvement of the social condition through 
I cold calculation, through the adoption of indirect means. 
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It is not content merely to alleviate present suffering. It 
aims to create conditions under which no suffering can exist. 

Meliorist (mrliorist). £f. L. melior better + 
-1st.] One who believes in meliorism. 

1858 J. Brown Horae Subsec., Locke # Sydenham Pref. 
19, I am not however a pessimist, I am, I trust, a rational 
optimist, or at least a meliorist. 1877 Geo. Eliot in Cross 
Life (1885) III. 301, I don't know that I ever heard any- 
body use the word ‘ meliorist ’ except myself. 1890 G. B. 
Shaw in Fab. Ess. Socialism 28 The Socialist came forward 
as a meliorist on these lines. 

attrib. 1884 H. Spencer in Coniemp. Rev, July 39 The 
meliorist view — . .that life. .is on the way to become such 
that it will yield more pleasure than pain. 

Melioristic (mAiorrstik), a. [f. Meliorist 
+ -lc.j Of or pertaining to meliorism. 

1888 Academy 3 Mar. 148/1 Perhaps too scientifically 
melioristic for the common herd. 

Meliority (m/lip-riti). [ad. med.L. meliorilds , 
f. L. melior melior better : see -ity,] 1 he quality 
or condition of being better; superiority. 

1578 Sidney Wanstcad P/ay in A rcadia, etc. (1605) 574 
[Pedant log.] Either according to the penetrancie of their 
singing, or the meiioritie of their functions, or lastly the 
superancy of their merits. 1597 Bacon Coulers Good # Evill 
No. 1 Sothatthis couler of meiioritie and preheminence is oft 
a signe of eneruation and weakenesse. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 
11. xi. 154 This meliority therefore, or betternesse above the 
Priests and Deacons, is ascribed to the Bishop. 17x5 Cheynb 
Philos. Pnnc. Relig. Contents *5 Some more particular 
Reflections, upon the Meliority of the Frame and Constitu- 
tion of the Celestial Bodies. 1843 A. Duncan Disc. 139 
They may point out such a meliority of disposal, figure and 
size, as ever converts its essential properties to the most 
useful purposes. 

f Memorization. Obs. [f. Melioiuze v.+ 
-ATiON.j Melioration; improvement. 

1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 38/1 Till such 
time as we perceaue some meliorization, or amendment. 

t Me lxorize, v. Obs. [f. L. ntelior better +■ 
-ize.] a. trans. T o make better ; to improve. b„ 
intr. To grow better. 

1597 A. M. tr .Guillemeau’s Fr. Ckirurg. *v, I desire that 
they woulde vouchsafe to meliorize the same. 1599 — tr. 
Gabelhouer s Bk. Physicke 115/1 Till shee beginne to me- 
morise, and waxe lesse. 

Melipliagan. (meli’fagan). Ornith. Also 
erron. melli-. [f. mod.L. Meliphaga (f. Gr. flht 
honey + -pa-y-os that eats) + -an.] A bird belong- 
ing to the Australian genus Meliphaga or family 
Meliphagidm (see next). 

1842 Bkande Did. Sci. etc., Melliphagans, a family of 
Tenuirosters, comprising the birds which feed on the nectar 
of flowers. In mod. Diets. 

M elipkagidan (melife'd^idan), a. and sb, 
[f. mod.L. meliphagid-te. (f. Meliphaga : see prec. 
and -ID) + -an.] a. adj. Belonging to the Meli- 
phagidse, a family of Australian birds which extract 
honey from plants, b. sb. A bird of this family. 

In recent Diets. 

Meliphagine (melrfadgin), a. and sb. Ornith. 
[ad. mod.L. Meliphagm-us , f. Meliphaga : see 
Melirhagan and -INE.] a. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Meliphaginm, a sub-family of the Meli- 
pkagidm (see prec.). Also used for Meliphagidan. 
b. sb. A bird of this sub-family. 

1884 Ibis July 340 The two genera Mdithreptus and 
Pledorynchus are obviously Meliphagine. 1890-99 S. B. 
Wilson & A. H. Evans Birds Sandwich I si. Introd. 21 It 
is a very old supposition that some of the Finch-like forms 
were Meliphagine. 

Meliphagous (meli-fagos), a. Orniik. Also 
erron. melli-. [f. mod. L. Meliphaga (see Meli- 
PHAGan) + -otjs.J Belonging to the Meliphagidm 
or honey-eating birds. 

1826 Vigors & Horsfield in Trans. Linnean Soc. XV. 
3x1 There are many species, .which have been ranked as 
Aleliphagous in consequence of the alleged filamentous con- 
formation of their tongue. 1837 Swainson Nat, Hist. Birds 
II,. 146 The plumage of the meliphagous birds of New 
Holland is almost universally dull. 

Meliphanite (meli ianait). Min. Also me'li- 
phana. [f. Gr. flhi ‘ honey ’ + pan-, tpatveabai to 
appear + -ITE. 

Named by Dana, in allusion to its colour, after Leuco- 
phane, -phanite; the earlier name (Scheerer 1852) was 
melinophan, prob. f. nujAizo; Meline a. 1 ] 

Jbluo-silicate of glucinum, calcium and sodium. 
1867 Dana in Amer. J ml. Sci. Ser, u. XLIV. 405 note, 
Meliphane (melinophane) appears to bear the same relation 
in form, and constitution to phenacite, as Leucopbane to 
Chrysolite. x868 — Syst. Min. (ed. 5) II. 263 Meliphanite. 

|| Melisma (m/lrzma). Mus. [Gr. piKiapa, 
song, air, melody.] (See quot. 1880.) 

[1611 T. Ravenscroft (title) Melismata; Musical Phansies 
fitting the Court, Citie, and Countrey Humours.] 1880 W. S. 
Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 248/2 Melisma. Any 
kind of Air, or Melody, as opposed to Recitative, or other 
music of a purely declamatory character. _ Thus, Men- 
delssohn employs the term in order to distinguish the 
Mediation and Ending of a Gregorian Tone from the Domi- 
nant, or Reciting Note. Other writers sometimes use it 
(less correctly) in the sense of Fioritura, or even Cadenza. 
x88x Mrs. Wodbhouse ibid. III. 618/2 These melodic 
melismas also allow the voice great scope in the so-called 
‘kehrreira ’ or refrain. 

Hence Blelisrna'tic a ., ornate or florid in melody ; 
also Melisma ‘tics sb. pi., the art of florid or 
ornate vocalization. (Cent, Dictl) 
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Melissa (mili’sa). Med. [modi- generic 
name (Tournefort), a. Gr. yikiaaa bee.] Tlie herb 
balm £ Melissa officinalis). Melissa oil, a volatile 
Oil obtained from this plant. Melissa, water, a 
distillation in. 'water of the leaves of the plant, 
balm-water. 

a 1593 J. Hester 114 Exper. Paracelsus (1596} 4 A girle 
..whom I cured with the Oyle of Camamell,in the water of 
Melissa and Valerian. t88_i tr. Trousseau % Pidoitx' Treat. 
The rap. III. i.j 8 Melissa is proclaimed as one of the best 
exhilarants. 1887 Brunt on’s 1 'ext-bk. Pharmacol, etc. (ed. 3} 
1007 U.S.P. Melissa. . Balm— The leaves and tops of Melissa, 
officinalis, .used in the form of warm infusion orteaasa 
diaphoretic in slight febrile conditions. 
i Melisseeatt, a. Obs. [f. Gr. yekansai-os (f. 
ylktaaa. bee) + -an.] Pertaining to bees. 

_ 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 44 The Melissaean year 
is most fitly measured by the Astronomical! months. 
Melissic (mili’sik), a. Chein. [formed as next 
+ -IG.] Melissic acids an acid obtained from 
melissin. Melissic alcohol'. — Melissin. 

1348 Brodie. in Phil. -Trans. CXXXIX, 95 This acid I 
call Melissic Acid. 1852 Townes' Chem. (ed. 4! 471 Mr. 
Brodie has- prepared two alcohols,, cerotyiic and melissic, 
from bees’ wax. 

Melissin (mffi’sin). Chem. Also melissine. 
[f. Gr. yekiaaa bee+ -in.] A substance obtained 
by boilinga mixture of myricin (myricyl palmitate) 
and potash; called also melissic, melissyl, myricic 
or myricyl alcohol. 

1848. Brodie in Phil. Trans. CXXXIX. 93 This substance 
I propose to call Melissin. 1880 Garrod & Baxter Mat. 
Med. 410- An acid, the melissic, which bears tire same re- 
lation to melissine that acetic acid does to alcohol. 

Melissyl (mflrsil). Chem. [formed as prec. 
+ -yl.] The hypothetical radical (G 30 H OT ) of 
certain compounds derived from wax ; called also 
piyricyl . Melissyl alcohol'. *= Melissin. 

1852 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 4) 592 Hence myricin is likewise 
a compound ether, namely palmitate of oxide of melissyl. 
1869 Roscoe Elan. Chem, (1871) 3-5 Meiisyl [««•) Alcohol, 
a solid white substance contained in beeswax. 

Melissylene : see Melene. 

Melissylic (melisrlik), a. Chem. V ' prec. + 
-10.] Melissylic alcohol: —MEiiiBBm. 

i8Sa Miller Elan. Chem. (ed. 2) hi. 264, Another wax 
alcohol, melissylic alcohol, otmelissin, is liberated. 
Melitagroixs (melibFi-gras), a. [f. mod.L. 
mclitagra a synonym of Impetigo (f. Gr. yektr- 
honey + -ay pa after noSaypa gout) + -ous.] A term 
applied to the honey-like secretion from the skin 
which occurs in such diseases as favus and is pro- 
duced by some irritating ointments. (Nyd. Soc. 
Lex. 1890.) 

f Melitane, a. Oh. [as if ad. L. * Meli /anus, 
f. Melita Malta.] = Maltese. 

1600 Tuynne Emblems xxv. 1 The melitane (Jogge. bredd 
onlie for delight, whose force is smale, though voice be 
lowde and shrill. 

t Me’lxtlsm. Ohs. [app. ad. Gr. yektncrybs, f. 
ye Ur- honey; but the Gr. word is known only in 
the sense 1 use of honey in plasters’.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blovnt Glossqgr.,, Melitism (melitismus), a drink 
made of honey and wine 

Melitose (meriittfos). Chem. [f. Gr. ye Atr-, 
yeki honey + -0SE.] A kind of sugar obtained 
from the manna of Eucalyptus. 

1861 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 814,10 The Australian manna, 
which is the produce of Eucalyptus mannifera, according 
to recent researches of Bertbelot, contains two. different 
isomeric sugars, called melitose and euealyne. 
t Meliturgy. Ohs. rare. In 7 melliturgio. 
[a. F. piellitm-gie (Cotgr.), ad. Gr. yekirovp-ya 
honey- making (but the true reading is perh. yeXir- 
Tovpyia bee-keeping).] (See quot. 1656.) 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 180 [Subjects of Virgil’s 
Georgies] Georg.e, dendrographie, Ktenotrophie,melliturgie. 
i6s6 Blount Gtossagr., Melliturgie (Fr.), the making of 
honey, Bees-work, 

If Melifcuria (raelitravria). Path. Also mell-. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ytkn-, yekt honey + ovp-ov urine + 
L, suffix -ia.J The presence of sugar in the urine ; 
■- diabetes mdlitus (but see quot. 1877). 

1836 in M .avne Expos. Lex. [as I*). 1863 Aitken Set. * 
Tract. Med, (ed „«) XI. 335 Any agents or conditions which 
cause a suspension of the functions of animal life, white 
the purely nutritive or organic functions remain intact, 
may bring about meliiuria. *877 tr, H. von Ziemssen’s 
Cycl Med. XVI. 858 By the constant excretion of sugar, 
diabetes melLtus is distinguished, from those .. conditions 
m, winch appreciable quantities of sugar appear in the 
urine at /««<«— conditions which have .. been specially 
designated as metlituria Qt glycosuria. 

Melk, obs, form of Milk sb. and 0. 

Mell (mel), sbf Now only Sc. and dial. 
[Northern var. of mall, Ma an sb. 1 ] 

1* A heavy hammer or beetle of metal or wood 
( •* Maul s&l 2) ; fa mace or club {obs.) ; also, a 
chairman’s hammer, 

, 5 1 3 00 Cursor M. 23240 paa dintes ar M fens and fell, 
Herder ban es here irinn melk X340 Ham pole Pt. Cause. 
7048 parlor pe devels salle stryk pain pare, With hevy 
inelles av. c *440 Alphabet of Tales 353 Swilk a sownd 
like m |?e dcg had bene dongen on With metfis, 1563 
WinJet VmcenL Lirhu Ded.* Euery kind of necesaar 
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waippm and werktume. .as habirione, selieild, suoid, bow, 
speir, spade, mattok, and melt, &c. 164* Best Farm. Bks. 

'(Surtees) 107 Their e manner is for one to stande with a mell 
and breake the clones small [etc.]. 1768 Ross H elenore in. 
109,1 bae..A. .cuoy.. She’s get the mell an’ that sail be 
right now. As welt's a quay ahho she were a cow. 2864. 
A. M c Kay Hist, Kilmarnock (1880) 326 The mell used on 
the occasion was one that had been bandied by Burns. 28^7 
Crockett Laris' Love v, A mason had gaun hame wi’ his 
square and mell ower his shooder. 

b. Phrases. As dead as a mell, quite dead. Mell 
and wedge {work) : used by miners for work done 
With those t ools as opposed to c blasting To keep 
mell in shaft (Sc.) : to 1 keep things going * ; to be 
able to maintain oneself; also allusively. 

1798 D. Crawf-qrd Poems 54 They'll think you’re as dead 
as a mell, Or my ern-tangs. 1811 Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 271 
The clay-bed , . varies from the softness of tough clay, to the 
hardness of striking fire witii steel ; in the language of 
miners; from mell and wedge to blasting. 1824 M actaggart 
Gallozdd. Ettcycl (1876) 339 When a person’s worldly affairs 
get disordered, it Is said the mell cannot be keeped in the 
shaft. 1830 T, Wilson Pitman's Pay (rS.]3) 33 A’ bein’ 
mefl-and-wetlge wavk then. 1831 Mrs. Carlyle Let. 6 Oct. 
in New Lett. 4- Rem. (1903) I. 38 Carlyle is reading to-day 
with a view to writing an Article— to keep mall in shaft. 
1850 J. Stsuthers Life vii, p. cviii, in. Poet. Whs., He had 
gained something in the way of experience, and had been 
able still to keep the shaft in the mell.. 

2 . Sc. and north . dial. (See quots. and E.D.D.) 

a 1743 J. Rei.e>h Mise. Poems (1747) 5 And still still dog’d 

wi’ the damn’d neame o’mell? Glass., A mell, a beetle, 
signifies here the hindmost, from a custom at Horse-races of 
giving a mell or beetle to the hindmost. Hence they call 
the hindmost the Mell. 1837 Hogg Skejph. Wedd. Tales 1 1 . 
161 Now for the mell! now for the inelll Dell tak the 
hindmost now! Ibid., He.. thus escaped the disgrace of 
winning the mell. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, s.v, Mell, To get 
the mell is to obtain a mallet in prize ploughing, as a prize 
for the worst ploughing. 

3 . Comb.', mell-beaded a. Sc. and north, dial., 
Laving a head like a meli, i. e. large, thick, etc. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 60 MeJI-heidit lyk ane mortar- 
stane. 1878-99 Dickinson Cumber Id. Gloss., Metl-heedit. 

t Mell (mel), sb.' 1 Obs, Forms: 6, 9 mel, 6-7 
mell. [a. L. mell-, mel, — Gr. yekir-, ytkt, Goth. 
milip, O. Irish mil.} Honey, 
a 157S Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew Posies Flowers 98 
That bitter gall was mell to him in tast. 1584 Lodge 
Truth's Compl. (Shaks. Soc. 1853) ZI 9 The drones from 
busie bee no mel could drawe. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. 
xx. 86 Her,.lookes were. .such as neitherwamon seeme, 
nor waiward, mell, nor gall. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Pray 
. # prosper, The spangling Dew dreg’d o’re the grasse shall 
j be Turn'd all to Mell, and Manna. 1864 Bamford Rhymes 
1S1 Adieu to the . . lip that is sweet as the mel of the bee. 
b. attrib. {Mel-dew- honey-dew.) 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. 1. Tropfieis 1053 Th’ 
Tieav’n .. Pours-forth a Torrent of mel-Melodies [Fr. m 
roitx lorrent de niiel\, In David's praise, a 1643 Browne 
! Brit. fast. in. (Percy Soc.) 27 Some choicer ones, as. for 
the king most meet. Held inel-dewe and the hony-sucklts 

jjwti et 

| i Mell, sb?> Obs. rare- 1 , 

[ 1726 Diet. Kusi. (ed. 3) s.v. Colick, _ Tying down his [the 

| horse’s) Mell or Tail close between his Legs. 

; Mell (mel), sb* Sc. and north, dial. The last 
sheaf of com cut by the harvesters. Also attrib 
as mell-day, -doll, -sheaf, -supper (see quots.). 

1777 Brand Pop. Autiq, xxxi. 303 A plentiful Supper for 
the Harvest-men . . ; which is called a Harvest-Supper, and 1 
insome places a M ell-Supper. 1832 J. Hodgson Noriknmbld. 
H. II. 2 note. The mell-dotl or corn-laaby is. an image dressed 
like a female child, and carried by a woman on a pole, in 
the midst of a group of reapers. 1846-59 Denham Tracts 
(1895) II.2 The last day of reaping . . is known through- 
out the north by the appellation of * Mell Day 1878 
Cumberld. Gloss., Mell, the last cut of corn in the harvest 
field. .. [It] is commonly platted, enclosing a large apple. 
1892 M. G. F.^ Morris Yerhsh. Folk-Talk 212 The last 
sheaf gathered in is, in the North and East Ridings, called 
the ‘mell sheaf’. 

T Mell, v, 1 Obs. Forms: x raeiSlan, masSlan, 
3-6 mell, 4-3 melle, 4 media, medale. [OE. 
mflan, f. mxbel discourse ; a parallel formation 
with mxtelian Mathele v. C£ Mele 0.] intr. 
and tram. To speak, tell, say, 

<2900 Cynewulf Crist 1338 (Gr.) pser he [CliristJ. .to ham 
eadjestum asrest mas 5 [eft. a xooo Andreas 1440 (Gr.) Mr 
awieged sie worda aenig, pe ic hurh minne muS median 
on^inne. a 1300 Cursor M. 26657 Date o brath on hell, hat 
reues man pe tung to mell. 13. . E, E. A Hit. P. A. 797 pe 
profete ysaye of hym con melle, 1377 LanGl. P. PL B. in. 
36 panne come pere a confessoure. . To Mede pe inayde he 
mellud [MS. O medelede] pis wordes. c 1387 Ibid. A. xi. 93 
(Vernon MS.) He bi-comso confoundet he coupe not medle 
{other MtSS. male]. C1400 Destr. Troy 109 More of thies 
Mirmydons mell I not now. c 146a Tonmeley Myst. xvL 
baue maters to mell with my preuey counsell. 
Mell (tael), vf Now arch, and dial. Also 4-6 
mel. [a. OF, meller, var. of mesler-. see Meddle 0 .] 
1. tram. To mix, mingle, combine, blend. Also 
with, together, up. 

<**340 Hausole Psalter ix. 9 When god melles sorow 
wiguys & trauaile till his ftescly lykynge. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xvr. 65 Quhen byrdis syngis on the spray, Melland 
thair notys with syndry sowne. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
x. 38 pat es whyt of colour and a lytill reed melted perwith. 
<11500 Baits Ravmgtrfz, A man . .suld . .mell Justice and 
mercy to gider in Jugment. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 
it. lit. t. Vocation jsig [He] That with his Prowesse Policy 
tan melt, 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i, 5 Both these 
knowledges most be so melled together, that they be not 
severed. *748 XitoKsoN Cast. Indol. 1. xlui, And ofi f began 
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..wintry storms to swell. As heaven and earth they would 
together mell. 1888 Reports Proviue. (E.D.D.), Us mell 
up one bushel o* lime to two- o’ sand, 
f 2 . intr. for reft. To mingle, combine, blend. 
<11300 Cursor M. 22641 pan sat pe rainbou descend,.. 
Wit pe wind pan sal it mell, And drive pam [pe deuelsj dun 
all vntil hell. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 222 Whan venym 
melleth with the sucre. 

3 - tram. To mix or mingle (persons). Const. 
with, together. Alsoytor. 

c 1300 St. Brandan 276 And sette hem ther wel heae 
I- mel led with his owe covent. 1387 Trevisa JHgden 
(Rolls) II. 155 Normans and Bnglischemen [ben] i-medled 
[MS. a. i-melled] in allc pe ilond. c 1400 Song Roland 647 
Let us now our men melle to-gedur. *57° Buchanan Ad- 
mouitioun Wks. (1892) 24 How yai ar mellit w 1 godles pa- 
pistes. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-Hags vii, I wonder. . 
if it would be possible to transplant you Gordons... Here 
ten score King's men melled and married would settle 
tlie land. 

4 . itttr. for reft. To mix, associate, have inter- 
course with, to associate. 

c 1350 Ipomadon 1663 (Kolbing) Thy brother schall the 
know there by, Vf ever god wolle, pat ye melle. c i$i$ 
A. Williamson Let. in Douglas Wks. (1874) I. Introd. 24 
She may cowrs the tyme that euer she mellyt with your 
blood. C1557 Abu. Parker Ps. lix. 2 From workers bad 
O saue my lyfe, wyth them no tyme to mell. a 1600 Mont- 
gomerie So/m. lxvii. 13 Mell not with vs, vhose heads weirs 
l[aureij. 1785 Poems Buchan Dial 24 But Diomede mells 
ay wi’ me. An’ teils me a’ his mind. x88o Webb Goethe's 
Faust Prol. in Heaven 23 With the dead in churchyard 
hidden 1 never care to mell or mingle. 1896 Crockett 
Grey Man vi. 39 None of us., desired to mix or to mell 
with loose company. 

•pS. intr. To copulate. Obs. 

c 1375 5 c. Leg. Saints xxi. (1 dementi 406 Of my wyf pis 
case pane fel, pat cane hyre with hyre serwandis mel. 
C1450 Cov. Myst. 215 A talle man with her dothe melle. 
1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 56 God gif matrimony 
were made to mell for ane 3eir ! a 1555 Ridley in Caverd. 
Lett. Martyrs (1564) 100 And with thys whore doth 
spiritually mell. . all those Kinges and Princes. 1594 W il- 
lobie Avisa lviii. (1605) 49 b, Their feet to death, their 
steps to hell Do swiftly slide dial thus do- mell. 1641 
Brome Toviall Crew 11. (1652) G, If you are. . Dospos’d to 
Doxie, or a Dell, That never yet with man did Meli. 

6 . To mingle in combat. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 3270 pe cuntre wip hem metd. c 1350 
Will Pal erne 3325 pei.-hadden gret ioye, pa so manli a 
man wold tnele in here side. <1400 Beryn. 2648 Who 
makith a fray, or stryvith au3t, or mel to much, or praunce. 
cxegjoGol. 4 Gain. 543 Forthi makis forth ane man, ..That 
for the maistry dar melt With schaft and with scheiid. 1513, 
Douglas, Aineis x. xlv. ti6 To mell with me, and to meyt 
hand for hand. 1594 Battell of Balrinness in Scat. Poems 
16/A C. (i8oi)IL 353 Lat sie how we can mell w* them Into 
thair disaray. 1823 Scott Quentin. D. xxxvii, Draw in 
within the court-yard — they are too many to mell with in 
the open field. 1838 Blackw. Mag. XL 1 II. 205 Beware., 
how ye mell among these hosts — their darts are sharp. 

T 7 . reft. To concern or busy oneself. Cbs. 

c 1350 Will, Palerne 1709 And manly sche melled hire po 
men _ for to help, c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 575 (Hail. MS.) 
He is coupable pat entremettlth him or meiiith him with 
such ping as aperteyneb not vnto him. c 140a Destr. Troy 
3783 Telamon.. meilit hym with musike & myrthes also. 
1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S. T.S.V 161 Thai mell 
thamenochttharewith. 1540 JA.S. V iaSt. Papers Hen. Fill, 
V. 173 And quhat fait any freir. .committis , .suuponand it 
concerne Our self, We mei Ws nocht 1600 Hamilton 
Facile Traictise in Cath. Tract. (S. T.S.) 226 Thair first 
mother Eua, for melling hir self with maters of religion,.. 
procurit. .a curs of God to hir and al woman kynd. 

8 . intr. To busy, concern, or occupy oneself ; to 
deal, treat; to interfere, meddle. Const, in, + of, with. 

c 1400 Destr. Troyan As pemaner is of men, pat metiyn 
with loue. 1465. Fusion Lett. II. 202, I canne not have no 
knowlych that Haydon mellyth in the mater of Drayton. 
1516 Will of Rich. Peke op Wakefeld 4 June, And no 
forder to mell nor hunt hir. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 496 
When none but pore Cotyars dyd with cotes melk 1557 
Toitel' s Mist. (Arb.) 105 And, after, in tliat countrey Iyue, 
..Where hoonger, thirst, and sory age, and sickuesse may 
not melt. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. l 30 With holy father sits 
not with such thinges to mell. 1605 Sylvester Quadrains 
lx viii. To some one Art apply thy whole affection ; And in 
the Craft of others seldome mell. 1786 Burns Scotch Dtink 
xvi, It sets you ill, Wi’ bitter, dearthfu' wines to mell. 1819 
Scott Ivanhoe xxxii, I will teach thee.. to mell with thine 
own matters. 1851 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso ix. lix, Go; tell 
them, thou, no more henceforth to mel I With war, which 
warriors only should sustain. 1893 Snowden Tales Vorksk, 
Wolds 122 They tucked them [the bed-clothes] well in, so 
that they would be sure to 1 feel her if shoo melled agean’, 
b. Phrase. To mell or make (with), to make or 
mell (•with), dial. Cf. Meddle 0, 8 c. 

1825 J. Jennings Obs. Dial. tv. Eng. 139 Ther war naw 
need To mell or make wi* thic awid Creed. 1871 W. Alex- 
ander Johnny Gibb xix. 144 There’s some fowk wud never 
mak' nor mell wi’ naething less nor gentry. 

Mell (mel), 0.3 Now only dial. [f. Mell j< 5 T] 
tram. To heat with a mell ; hence, to beat severely. 

? a 140a Marie A rtk. 2950 Thane sir Gawayne . . Metes pe 
roaches of Mees and melles liym thorowe. c 1400 Destr. 
Tray 10994 Krrus pis prowes pertly beheld, How his Mir- 
mydons with might were meilit to ground. 18*4 Hogg 
Conf. Sinner 332 To entertain a stranger, an’ then bind him 
in a web wi’ his, head down, ail* mell him to. death 1 
Mell, obs. form o£ Meal sbf and sbP 
Mellacatton, variant of Melocoton. 
Mellaginous (melardginss), a. [f. mod.L. 
melldgin-, mellago a preparation resembling honey 
(f. mell-, mel honey) + -ous.} Pertaining to or of 
the nature of honey. 


MEX.I.A.TE, 

i68i Grew Musrntm ii. 208 The Oil or Mellaginous Succus 
betwixt the Rind and the Kernel is .that which is called 
Mel Anacardinum. 1833 F. v. Mueller in Chemist <$• 
Druggist (Melbourne), The mellaginous exudations of the 
trusses of flowers attract, .a number of honey-sucking birds. 

Mella-rosa : see Mkla-rosa. 

Mellate (me'krit). Chew. Earlier -at. [a. F. 
mellat (Klaproth), f. mellfitique ) : see Mellitio 
and -ate.] A salt of mellic or mellitic add ; «= 
Mkllitate. 

1794 G. Adams Mat. ij- EL vp. Philos. I. App. 547 Mellats — 
neutralized by potass, crystallize in long prisms. 1802 
T. Thomson Chem. III. 527 Aluminous salts. . Mellite — 
Honeystone — Mellate of Alumina. 

+ MellatioH. 06 s. rarer 0 , [ad. L. melki- 
tiS»-em , n. of action f. mellare to make or collect 
honey.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cock k ram, M ell at ion, the driuing of Bees to get out 
the Honie. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Meliation , the time 
of taking honey out of., the Hives. 

Meliay (medal), sb. and a. Forms: 4-6 mails, 
5-6 mely, 5-6, (9) mally, (6 mellia, -ye, 9 -ey), 
6, 9 meliay. [a. OF. mellic, mesUe ; see MIjlee.] 
A. sb. 

f 1 . Mixture. 06 s. rare— 1 . 

1373 Barbour Bruce v. 404 Syne of the tunnysthe hedis 
out-soak, A foull nielle thair can he mak. 

2. f Contention, fight, quarrel {obs.) ; spec. , an en- 
gagement in which the two parties or combatants 
are mixed together in a close hand to hand fight. 
Cf. Melee, arch. 

13.. Gaiu. 4- Gr. Knt. 342 , 1 he-seche now with saijez sene, 
}>is melly mot be myne. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvit. 120 Thar 
wes grat melleis twa or thre. c 1400 Yroaine &■ Gum. 304 
\Voso Hites, or tumes ogayne, He bygins al the mellh. 1308 
Dunbar Lament Makaris 23 Wietour he is at all melle. 
1513 Douglas /Ends vn, x. 5 Als sone as was this gret 
meliy begunne. The erd littit wyth blude. 1819 Scott 
Ivankov xxix, 'The love of battle is the food upon which we 
live — the dust of the meliay is the breath of our nostrils ! 
1847 Tennyson Princess v. 491 As here and everywhere He 
rode the meliay, lord of the ringing lists. 1873 Kinglake 
Crimea (1877) V. i. 152 So that Russians. .and men of the 
Scots Greys and men of the 5th Dragoon^ Guards, were here 
forced and crowded together in one indiscriminate melley. 
1881 Green Hist. Eng. I. tv. ii. 419 The Welshmen stabbed 
the French horses in the melly. 

■+ 3 . A cloth of a mixture of colours or shades of 
colour ; also a £ mixed ’ colour. (Cf. Medley.) 

1381-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 592 In dL panno de 
Melle. 1420 Will in Trevelyan Papers t Camden) 18 Item, 
lego Matild’. .unam togam de violet, aliam de melly. . . Item 
lego Johanne. . unam togam russetam & aliam togam de 
mely. 1387 Acc. B'h. IV. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 1x8, 
iij yeardes white mella’, xijr. 1593 Ibid., ii] yeardes &a q’ter 
fyne mella', xiiir. 

+ 4 . ?A kind of brass. In quot. attrib. ( Cf . 
Maslin 1.) Obs. 

1345 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 56 A meliay pot with a 
kylp, a chaffer, a brewyng ieyyd [etc.]. 

f B. adj. Of a mixed or variegated colour. Obs. 
1515 Will of R. West (Somerset Ho.), My mely tawny 
gowne. 1351 Aberdeen Reg. XXI. (Jam.) The price lilting 
of the stane of meliay hew xxxii sh. Ibid. XXIV. (Jam.) 
Aue mella kirtill. 1358 Wills 4 lies. N. C. (Surtees) I, 173 
It*m I giue to my ourate. .my mel l y e gowne. 
b. Comb. : + melly parted a., parti-coloured. 
1418 E. E . Wills (1882) 37 A furre of beuer and oter 
medled ; also a Hewk of grene and other melly parted. 
Hence f Meliay at. inir., to contend. 

CX42S Wyntoun Cron. vail. xv. 19 ©are Willame Walays 
tuk on hand, Wyth mony gret Lordys of Scotland, To mel- 
iay wyth t>m Kyng in fycht. 

Melle, obs. form of Meal sb. 1 , Mellat, Mill. 
t Mellean, a. 06 s. rare~°. [f. L. melle-us 
(f. met : see Mell sb. 2) 4- -an.] ‘ Of or like honey, 
sweet, yellow 1 (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
t Melled, ppl. a . 1 Obs. Also 5 -yde, -ide, 6 
-yd. (f. Mell v . 1 + -edT] Mixed. 

1390 Gower Cotif Ill . 256 He, which hath his lust assised 
With melled love and tirannie. *393 Will of Organ or 
Aite Stone (Somerset Ho.), Gonnam de viridi mellet. c 1400 
Rowland 4- O. 1234 A nobill suerde the burde not wolde, 
Now for thi Mellyde hare. 1449-50 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 632 In iij pannis integris blodei mellide. 1362 
Richmond Wills (Surtees) 152 Inprimis, iij mellyd russetts 
xlij\ 

t Me lled, ppl. «. 2 Obs. rare [f. Mell sbf 
+ -ED 2 .] Sweet as honey ; honeyed. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas u. iii. 10. Law 841 Thou. . 
That has the Ayre for farm, and Heav’n for field (Which, 
sugred Mel, or melled sugar yeeld). 

Mellefoly, obs. form of Milfoil. 

Mellegette, -ghete, obs. ff. Malaouetta. 
Mell eons (meri/os), a. [f, L. melle-us (see 
Mellean) + -ous.] Of the nature of or resem- 
bling honey; containing honey. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Melleous, of or like honey, sweet, 
yellow. 1857 Tomlinson Reno it's Disp. 1. irv. xxxix. 3x7 
Apiastmm or Melissophyllon, which is a melleous leaf. 
16S4 Boyle Exp , Colours IL vii. 145, I shall not Examine 
which of the Slow wayes may be best Employ’d, to free 
Wax from the Yellow Melleous parts. 1760 j. Lee Introd. 
Mot. it. xx. (1765) n6 A melleous Liquor. 

Mellet, Melley, var. ff. Melled, Mellat. 

+ MeUfluvious, a., blundered f. Mellifluous. 

x6oo Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood iv. © 8 Mellflu* 
atoms, sweete Rose watred eUoquence. 
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Mellic (me-lik), a 1 rare— 0 , [f. L. melt-, mel ' 
honey + -ic.j Of or pertaining to honey. 

In some recent Diets. 

Mellic (me'lik), a. 2 Chem . [Shortened from 
Mellitic, on the analogy of Mellate.] Mellic 
acid : = Mellitic acid. 

1837 Dana Min. 438 Mellite.. .According to Klaproth., 
and Wohler, it contains.. Mellic Acid. 

Mellioeris, variant of Meliceeis. 

Mellicoton, variant of Melocoton. 

Mellierate, obs. variant of Meligkate. 

+ Meilie, melly. Obs. rare - 1 . =Mell sb? 

1614 J. Davies Eclog. 19 in W. Browne Sheph. Pipe G 3 h, 
For, fro thy. Makings milke and lneliie [ed. 1S20 melly] 
flowes To feed the Songster-swaines with Arts soot-meats. 

Meilie, obs. form of Mellat. 

Melliferous {ffleli'ieras), a . [f. L. mellifer 
((. viell i)-, mel honey + -fer bearing) + -oua. Cf. 

F. vietlifbre .] Yielding or producing honey. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Melliferous , that bringeth or 
beareth honey. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra iv. ii. § 22. 149 
Judsea.. could not but abound with Melliferous Plants of 
the best kind. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (%8r8) I. 296 
Insects attracted by the melliferous glands of the flower. 
x86i Holme tr. Moquin-Tandoti n.iii. xg6 The niostperfect 
melliferous animals are the Bees. 1895 ICerner & Oliver 
Nat. Hist. Plants II. 128 [These] in the case of melliferous 
flowers preserve . . the honey from being spoilt by the wet. 
fig. 1772 Birmingham Counterfeit I. vi. 97 The stiugs 
of Cupid's melliferous darts. 

t Mellific, a . Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. mellific-us 
f. mellii)-, mel honey + -ficus : see -FiC. Cf. F. 
mellijique .] 4 That makes honey 

1706 in Pinr.Lirs (ed. Kersey). 1836 in Mayn e Expos. Lex. 
t Mellificate, V. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. L. melli- 
Jicdt- ppl. stem of meUificare , f. vieilijicus : see 
prec.] intr. To make honey. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
t Melli fi ca tion - Obs. [ad. L. mellijicdtion- 
em, n. of action f. mellific-dre see Mellificate zt 
and -ATION. Cf. F. nullification .] The action or 
process of making honey. (Said of bees.) 

1653 G. S. in Hartlib Ref Commw. Bees 31 Mellification, 
respects .the work and labour of this Insect, not its Physical 
virtues. 1733 Arbuthnot Ess. Effects Air ix. 223 In 
judging of the Constitution of the Air, many things besides 
the Weather ought to be observ'd :..t'ne Silence of Gras- 
hoppers; Want of Mellification in Bees [etc.]. 

+ Me llified, ppl. a. rare— 1 , [f. Mellifyt- 
-ed l.j Sweetened with honey. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Pr. Chimrg. 49/2 We may 
vse mellifyed or Honyed- water. 

f MeUifluatCe, a - Sc. Obs. Also 6 melle-. 

[f. L. mellifiu-us (f. mell-, mel honey + fiuere to 
How) + -ate.] Mellifluous. 

1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 265 Your angel mouth is most 
mellifluate Our rude langage has clere illumynate. 1560 
Holland Crt. Venus 1. 147 He bdr ane plesaut flour,.: 
With Cinamone mixt, and mellifluat. 

f Melliflue, a. Obs. rare. Also -flwe. [a. 
OF. s melliflue, ad. L. mellifiuusl\ Mellifluous. 

C1450 Mironr Saluacioun 3690 Hire here son melliflwe 
presence. 1456m Coventry Corpus Chr. Plays(E. E.T.S.) no 
The mellyflue mekenes of your person shall put all wo away. 
Mellifluence (meli- Athens), [f- t ext: see-ENCE.] 
The state or quality of being mellifluent. 

21x631 Donne Scrnu (1640) 806 In which, (as S. Bernard 
also expresses it, in his mellifluence) Mvtua{n tc.]. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Dry den Wks. II. 418 The English ear has 
been accustomed to the mellifluence of Pope’s numbers. 
1841 D'Israkli Amen. Lit. (1867) 304 The mellifluence and 
flexibility of the vowelly language were favourable to un- 
rhymed verse. 

Mellifluent (meli'fliwent), a. [ad. lateL. mel- 
lifiuenl-em adj., f. L. mellii)-, mel honey Pjlueni-em 
pr. pple. of fiuere to flow. Cf. F, mcllifiuant 
(Godef.).] = Mellifluous. 

x6ox Weevks Mirr. Mart. B j. Descending .. Like the 
mellifluent brooke of Castilie. j62a_AiLESBUitY Serm. (1623) 

16 It was Opus sine exemplo .., saies mellifluent Bernard. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Tract. 14 The ground by Floraes mel- 
lifluent vertue, was ore-spread with Flowres. _ 1764 J. G. 
Cooper Ep. Friends in Town iii. ApoL Aristippus 175 
Gresset’s clear pipe . . Symphoniousiy combines in one Each 
former bard’s mellifluent tone. 1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 
763 A profound, mellifluent, booming horn-tone. 

Mellifluous (mell' Hmss), a. [f. L, mellifiu-us 
(f. null-, mel honey -1- fiu-Pre to flow) + -ous.j 

1 . Flowing with honey, honey-dropping; 'sweet- 
ened with or as with honey. Now rare. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 36 By the sauour of tho tnellyfluons 
flowres alle the cytee was puryfyed. _ 1536 Primer Hen. VI 1 1 
146 In the mouth honie so mellifluous. 1658 Rowland 
Mot fit's Theat. Ins. 919 The increase of Bees is more iu 
regard of . . the plenty of mellifluous dews. *667 Milton 
P. L. v. 429. 1723 Pope Odyss. ix. 239 Twelve large vessels 
ofunnungled wine, Mellifluous. 1849 Thackeray Dr. Birch 
41 And no one lacked, neither of raspberry -open-tarts, nor 
of mellifluous bull's-eyes. 

2 . fig. Swieetly flowing, sweet as honey. Chiefly 
of eloquence, the voice, etc. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 3 Thei [the nowble wryters 
of artes] ar to Be enhauncede and exaltede.. as makenge 
a commix tion of a thynge profitable with a swetenesse 
mellifluous, c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) ni. 1446 G Iesu 1 hi j 
melly fluos name Mott be worcheppyd with reverens 1 3373 ! 
L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (1653) S 9 Such mellifluous words j 


MELLISOWANT. 

and sugred sentences proceeded out of his mouth that they 
were amazed. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. n. iii. 54 A mellifluous 
voyce, as I am true knight. 1671 _ Milton P. R . iv. 277 
Wisest of men; from whose mouth issu’d forth Mellifluous 
streams. 1791 Boswell Johnson 20 Mar. an. 1776, A work 
..written in a very mellifluous style. 1834 R. Munns Brit. 
Birds (1841) I. 243 I ts note is not so mellifluous and varied 
as that of the song thrush. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. 
vi. § 42 A smoothness of cadence, which though exquisitely 
mellifluous, is perhaps too uniform. X874 Motley Barnevtid 
I. iv. 167 The not very mellifluous title of Craimgepolder. 
b. of a speaker, writer or singer. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 264 b/t Saynt Bernard the melli- 
fluous doctor. X598 F. Meres Pallad. Tamia 11. 281b, 
Mellifluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare, c 1709-10 
Henley in Swift's Lett (1767) I. 17 As that mellifluous 
ornament of Italy, Franciscus Petrarcha, sweetly has it. 
1837 Carlyle pr. Rev. II, v. ii. 283 Most mellifluous yet 
most impetuous of public speakers. 1873 Symonds GrU. Poets 
xi. 373 The most mellifluous of all erotic songsters. 

Hence Melli-fluously adv., MeIlr:fLuousn.ess. 
1812 R. H. in Examiner 30 Nov. 763/2 The versification 
of Pope is xneliifluously flowing. i8zo Byron Juan v. i, 
In .liquid lines rnellifluously bland. 1821 Nexu Monthly Mag. 
HI. 445/1 A head by Corregio. .abounding In that feminine 
loveliness and blending mellifluousness of colour and chiaro 
oscuro, which [etc.]. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. iv. 136 The 
little Elise, then just nine, set herself deliberately to chatter 
to me mellifluously for an hour and a half. 

Melliform (me'lifpjm), a. [as if ad. mod.L. 
melliformis, f. mellii)-, mel honey : see -FORM ] 
Resembling honey. 1890 in Syd. See. Lex. 

t Mellify, Obs. rare, [ad., L. meUificare 
to make honey : see -FY.j a. intr. To make 
honey, b. trans. To sweeten with honey. 

r 1420 Pallad. on Hush, v, 151 Place apte is ther swete 
herfces tnulriplie And bees the welles liaunte,& water clechej 
XJtilite is there to mellifie. 1597 l SBe Mellified.] 

Melligenous (meli-dg/aos), a. Obs. rare— 0 . 
[Two iormations : (1) f. pseudo-L. melligin-us {a 
false reading in Pliny) + oub ; (2) L. mellii)-, mel 
honey + -gen- + -oos.] a. 4 Of the same kind with 
honey ’ (Bailey 1721). b. ‘ Produdng honey ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1890). 

t Melligineous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. mod.L. 
nicUIgirte-us (f.L. melligin-,melllgo honey-liktjuice, 
f. mell-, mel honey) +-ous.] Resembling honey. 

1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Compit. xvts. 591 Sometimes a Mel- 
ligineons matter.. is contained within the Bladder. 
Mellilet, obs. form of Melilot. 

Mellilite, less correct form of Melilite. 
i Melliloqueut, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. 
mellii)-, mel Honey + loqueni-em, pr. pple. of loqut 
to speak.] 4 That speaketh sweetly \ 

2636 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips. 

'f Mellinder. Obs. [a. Sp. meliadre.'} A kind 
of pastry. 

2604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies iv. xvi. 233 
A certaine kinde of paste, they doe make of this flower mixt 
with sugar, which they call biscuits and mellinders. 
t Melling (me jir)), vbl. sb. Obs. Also q moling. 
[£ Mell vf # -ing b ] The action of the vb- Mell. 

1 . Blending, combining ; mixture. 

r 1350 Will. Paleme 52 57, & to meliors his queue bi tnes- 
sageres nobiil, as to here lege lord lelli bi rijt, jmrth meling 
of be inaxiage of meliors fe schene. c 1373 Sc, Leg. Saints 
xxi. {Clement) 399, & of Jrn planetis sic mcllynge In J> e tyme 
of engendryng gerris weman do adultery. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce v. 406 Meill, malt, blude, and vyne Ran ail to-gidder 
in a mellyne. 

2 . Copulation. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxit. {Justin) 339 For gyf sic mel- 
lyng suld nocht be ..al kynd -of man., suld fal^e. 14. . 
Lydg. Life Our Lady xx. vi. (MS. Ashm. 39. If. 32), Eke 
certeyn birdes called vultures W'outten mellyngj^.r. medel- 
inge] concey ven by nature. 

8 . The action of mixing in fight or joining in 
combat. Melling while, time of combat. 

1 c 1350 Will. Paleme 3858 Meliadus in f> at meling while 
a sturne strok set William on hisstelen helm. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce vu. 481 It is hard till vndirtak Sic inellyng vith 30 w 
for to mak. c 147S Partenay 1326 Ther full gret affray wa 3 
at ther inellyng. 

4 . Dealing ; intercourse ; meddling. 
c 1440 W. Hylton's Mixed Life (MS. Thornton) in Ham- 
pole led. Horstman) L_ 276 By-cause of mellynge [CT375 
PIS. Vern, medlyng] with swilke hesynes. 1364 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 279 Nane of ouie Soverane Ladlis liegis 
have traffique, tmenpany, or melling with thame. 1579 Tc. 
Acts Jas. VI (1814) III. 182/x Inhibiting the personis now 
displacet of all further melling and intromissioun with the 
saidis rends. 1396 Spenser F._ Q. v. xii. 35 That euety 
matter worse was for her melling, 1603 Philotus (1835) 
cxlv. Than how could wee twa disagree. That neuer had 
na melling. 

Melliot, obs. form of Melilot. 
t MelliphiU. Obs. rare— 1 , [app. ad. Gr. 
jxe\i<pv\\av, name of a plant, ?balm; lit. ‘honey- 
leaf’, f. fiiht honey + cpvhXoy leaf; cf. melisphylla 
(pb) Virg. Georg, tv, 63.] 

1593 Chapman Ovid's Banq. Settee Bab, 'White and red 
Iessamines, Merry, MelliphiU ; Fayre Crown-imperial 1 , 
Emperor of Flowers [etc.]. 

Mellisonant (meli^nant), a. arch. [f. L. 
mellifi)-, mel honey + sonant-em, pres. pple. of 
sonars to sound. J Sweet-sounding. 

<*1634 Randolph Amyntas v. iv, lie have't ao more a 
■sheep-bell ; I am Knight Of the Melliscmant Tingletangle. 
1893 Swinburne Stud. Prose Poetry (1894) 46 It was 
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MELLOWED, 


doubtless in order to relieve this saccharine and ' melliso- 
nant ’ monotony that [etc.]. 

tKeUit, 06 s. Also 7 mellet. A disease inci- 
dent to horses (see quote.). 

1610 Markham Master} >. u. lxix, 333 A Mellet is a dry 
scabbe that groweth vpon the heele [of a horsej. 1704 Diet. 
Rust, et Urban.} Mellet [ed. 1726 Mellit ], a dry Scab that 
grows upon the Heel of a Horse’s Fore-feet. 

Mellitate (me’lit^t). Chem. [f. Mellit(ic) 

+ -ate i.j A salt of mellitic acid ; -Mellate. 

1828 Philos. Mag. IV. 229 Tile mellite (mellitate of alu- 
mina). 1894 A thenteum 25 Aug. 260/2 Mellite, or honey- 
stone, which is aluminium mellitate. 

Mellite (me’lcit), sb. Min. [First in mod.L. 
melliies ^Gmelin 1793), f. L. mell-, md honey : see 
-iTE.j Native mellitate of aluminium, occurring in 
honey-yellow octahedral crystals. See also Meli- 
xite 2, Honey-stone 2. 

First found in brown-coal seams in Thuringia. 

1801 Nicholson's Jrnl. IV. 516 Honigstein . . has a light 
yellow colour, which has caused it to obtain the name of 
mellite, or honey stone. 1823 W. Phillips hitrod. Min. 
(ed. 3) 374. 1878 Lawrence tr. Coita's Rocks Class. 66 

Mellite occurs as an accessory ingredient in Brown Coal. 

t Mellite, Obs, rare— 1 , [ad. L. mellit-us , 
f. mell-, mel honey.] Honeyed, sweet. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. ji. 262 Summe .. honge hem [ser- 
vices] vp in place opakeanddrie; And wyn mellite [L.sapa], 
as seid is, saue hem shall. 

Mellitic (meli'tik), a. Chem. [f. Mellite sb. + 
-10, after F. mellitique (Klaproth].] Mellitic acid 
(C 12 II 8 O l2 ), the peculiar acid of mellite. (Also 
called Mellic.) 

1794 G. Adams Nat. k Exp. Philos. I. App. J42. 180a 
T. Thomson Chem. III. 527 Klaproth found the mellite 
composed of alumina and a peculiar acid to which he gave 
the name of mellitic add. 1844 Fownes Client. 373 Mel- 
litic acid, .is soluble in water and alcohol. 

Mellitimide (meli-timaid). Chem. [f. Mbl- 
xit(io) + Imide.] A compound obtained from 
mellitate of ammonium. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 873 Paramide or Mellitimide. 

Melliturgie : see Melituegy. 

Mellituria, less correct form of Meltturia. 
Mellivorous (melrvoras), a. [f. mod.L. mel- 
livor-us (f. L. mell-, mel honey + vor-are to devour) 
■fi-ous. Cf. F . mellivore.’] Feeding on honey. 

1801 Latham Gen. Syn. Birds Suppl. II. 166 marg., Mel- 
livorous Creeper. 1822 — Gen. Hist. Birds IV. 161 Melli- 
vorous Honey-eater. 1878 Rilf,Y in Amer. Naturalist XII. 
215 A. .partly carnivorous, partly mellivorous diet. 

Mallodion : see Melodeon. 

Mellon, obs. form of Melon 1 . 

Mellone (medtm). Chem. Also mel(l)on. 
[Named by Liebig in 1834; £ mel- ( as ’ n Melam) 

+ -one.] A compound of carbon and nitrogen 
obtained as a yellow powder by the action of heat 
on certain cyanogen-compounds. 

1833 R. D. Thomson's Rec. Gen. Set. I. 185 Liebig terms 
this citron-coloured powder melton. 2838 T. Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies a The richest body in azote known is 
melon, which is composed of C 6 Azh Ibid. 768 Mellon. 

Mellonide (me’lifaaid). Chem. [f. Mellone 
+ -IDE.] A compound of mellone with a metal. 

1845 W. Gregory Outl. Cheat, u. 311 Mellonide of potas- 
sium. x 3 Sa Miller Elem. Chem. (ed. 2) III. 697. 
Mellonuret (melpmiuret). Chem. [f. Mel- 
XONE + -URET. J = M ELLONIDE. 

1841 Brandk Chem. (ed. 5) 57s Mellon, .combines directly 
with potassium;., a mellonuret of potassium [is] formed. 

Mellow (me-ltm), a. Forms : 5 melwe, 5-6 
malowe, 6 mellowe, 6- mellow. [First appears 
in the 1 5th c. ; peril, developed from some unre- 
corded attributive use of OE. melo (stem melw-), 
ME. tnelowe. Meal j ^. 1 Cf. mod. Flemish meluw 
soft, mellow (Franck s.v. Mollig). 

In sense the adj. corresponds strikingly with early ME. 
Merow, OE. meant (a Com. Teut. word), which may 
possibly have influenced its development.] 

1 . Of fruit : Soft, sweet, and juicy with ripeness. 
Also fig. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 3311/1 Melwe, or rype (P. melowe), 
tnaturus, 1526 Pilgr. Per -f. (W. de W. 1531) ro6 b, Thynke 
how god may make of that grene apple a swete fruyte full 
melowe. 1530 Palsgr. 318/2 Melowe as fruyte is, meur. 
1589 Nashe Altai. Absurd. 32 This greene fruite, beeing 
gathered before it be ripe, is rotten before it be mellow. 
*607 Shaks. Cor. iv. vi. 100 As Hercules did shake downe 
Mellow Fruite. x6n Cotgr. s.v. Part, Pontine parte, 
ripened in straw, &c.j made mellow by art. 1623 Cockeram, 
Melcnv, ripe. x68t Dryden Span. Friar in. iiu 42 Nature 
drops him down, without your Sin, Like mellow Fruit, 
without a Winter Storm. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills (1872) I. 266 
Women, like some other Fruit, Lose their relish when too 
mellow, 1756 Lady M. W. Montagu 'Good madam’, But 
the fruit that can fall without shaking Indeed is too mellow 
for me. X806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) 
vi. xxxiv, One dish of mellow apples. x8i4 Scott Ld. of 
Isles in. xx i, Mellow nuts have hardest rind. 

b. Of colour, odour, taste : Indicative of ripeness. 

1563 Homilies \\. Alms-deeds 11. 174 b, So doth the crabbe 

ana choke pere, seeme outwardlye to haue sometyme as 
fayre a redefe, and as melowe a colour, as the fruite which 
is good in deede. 1644 Digbv Nat. Bodies i. (1645) 3 My 
eye telleth me it [an apple] is green or red; my nose that it 
hath a mellow sent. 

c. Of landscape, seasons, etc. : Characterized 
by ripeness. 


18x9 Keats To Autumn 1 Season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness, a 1845 Hood Poems (1846) II. 49, Twas in 
that mellow season of the year When the hot Sun singes the 
yellow_ leaves Till they be gold, 1862 B. Taylor Poets 
Jrnl. i, A moment she the mellow landscape scanned. 

d. Of wines or their flavour: Well-matured; 
free from acidity or harshness. Also fig. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mellow, . smooth, soft 
Drink. 1787 J. Croft Treat. Wines Portugal 7 The Port 
Wines, .being less racey and mellow than the Alicants from 
Spain. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xix, His spirit was of vin- 
tage too mellow and generous to sour. 

2 . transf. a. Of earth : Soft, rich, loamy. 

153X Elyot Gov. j. iv, The most melowe and fertile erth. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hitsb. 1. (1586) 25 If the ground 
be mellowe, after Barley in some places they sowe Millet. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., Mar. (1729) 195 Sow Skirrets in 
rich, mellow, fresh Earth. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 356 
Hoary Frosts . . will rot the Mellow Soil. 1777 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. x68 note. In the North of England, when the 
earth turns up with a mellow and crumbly appearance, and 
smoaks, the farmers say the earth is brimming, 18x5 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 632 It delights most in 
a stiff, mellow, well pulverized soil. 1879 Joaquin Miller 
Nicaragua in Poems of Places, Brit. Amer. etc. 175 My 
father old He turns alone the mellow sod. 

b. In various applications: Soft; soft and 
smooth to the touch. 

1797 Eitcycl. Brit. (ed. 3) III, 544/2 This frequent turning 
it over, cools, dries, and deadens the grain; whereby it 
becomes mellow. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm III. 836 [Young 
cattle.] To be a good thriver..the hair should feel mossy, 
and the touch of the skin mellow. 1875 Encycl. Brit. I. 
350/2 Young cattle . . are at 18 months old already of great 
size, with open horns, mellow hide [etc.]. 

8 . fig. (from sense 1). Mature, ripe in age. 
Now chiefly, softened or sweetened by age or ex- 
perience ; having the gentleness or dignity resulting 
from maturity, 

1592 Kyd Sfi. Trag. 1. iii, 41 My yeeres were mellow, his 
hut young and greene. 1611 Middleton & Drkkf.r Roar- 
ing Girle 1. D.'s Wks. 1873 III. 145 Maister Greene-wit is 
not yet So mellow in yeares as he, 1749 Smollett Regicide 
v. iv, In florid youth, or mellow age, scarce fleets One hour 
without its care I 1855 M, Arnold Sonn. to Friend 13 The 
mellow glory of the Attic stage. 1893 Goldw. Smith United 
States 63 He [Benjamin Franklin] was an offspring of New 
England Puritanism grown mellow. 

4 . Of sound, colour, light, etc. : Rich and soft ; 
full and pure without harshness. 

a. of sound, musical instruments, singers. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. 111. xxxvi. (17x3)284 How sweet 
and mellow, and yet how Majestick, is the Sound of it 1 
1700 Dryden Ovids Met. xii. 218 The mellow harp did not 
their ears employ. 1722 Snape in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 27 
His voice, since its breaking, is somewhat harsh, but I be- 
lieve will grow mellower. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 604 
The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove. 1742 Berke- 
ley Let. to Gervais 2 Feb., Wks. 1871 IV. 284 A six-stringed 
bass viol of an old make and mellow tone. 1746 Collins 
Ode Passions 61 Pale Melancholy ..Pour’d thro’ the mellow 
Horn her pensive soul. 1821 Byron yuan iv. lxxxvii, Who 
swore his voice was very rich and mellow, a 1849 Poe 
The Bells , Hear the mellow wedding bells. Golden hells, 
1863 Lever Barrington xviii. The hardy old squire, whose 
mellow cheer was known at the fox-cover. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola lxi. There was silence when he began to speak in 
his clear mellow voice. 

b. of colour, light, drawing, etc., or coloured 
objects. Sometimes with additional notion: 
Softened in colour by age. 

X706 Art of Painting (1744) 342 His pencil was light and 
mellow. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xx, The colouring of a pic- 
ture was not mellow enough. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 314 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown. 1815 Wordsw. 
Excursion 1. 958 The sun declining shot Aslant and mellow 
radiance. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 9 Many a night 
I saw the Pleiads, rising through the mellow shade. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede vi, Pleasant jets of light were thrown 
on mellow oak and bright brass. 1880 Miss Braddon Just 
as l am ii, Time had toned down every colour inside and 
outside the good old house to mellowest half tints. 

5 . Good-humoured, genial, jovial. 

X7ii Addison Sped. No. 68 T 3 In all thy Humours, 
whether grave or mellow. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 7 
The Baronet was. .as merry and mellow an old bachelor as 
ever followed a hound. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. * Merck. 
II. viii. 234 When . . their glasses were filled with . . port, 
Mowbray grew a trifle mellower in mood. 

6 . Affected with liquor, partly intoxicated. 

16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Enyvrer, S’enyvrer, to be drunke, or in 
drinke; to be mellow, tipled, flusnt, ouerseene. 1638 Brath- 
Wait Bamctbces Jrnl. in. (1818J 85 For the world, I would 
not prize her, . . Had she in her no good fellow That would 
drinke till he grew mellow. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 11, iii, 
The hateful fellow That’s crabbed when he’s mellow. 1895 
Scully^ Kafir Stories 193 The beer was not in sufficient 
quantities to cause intoxication, hut nevertheless all were 
somewhat mellow when the sun went down. 

7 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic and advb., as 
mellow-breathing, - coloured - deep , -eyed, -lighted, 
* mouthed , -ripe, -tasted, -tempered, -toned adjs. 

a X777 Fawkes Epithalamic Ode 19 The merry pipe, the 
’’’mellow-breathing flute. 1895 Clive Holland Jap. Wife 
70 Countless numbers of paper lanterns, which throw a 
♦mellow-coloured radiance on the faces of the passers-by. 
1832 Tennyson Eleanors 67 A sweep Of richest pauses, 
evermore Drawn from each other *mellow-deep. 1866 
Howells Venet. Life x. 139 *Mellow-eyed dun oxen, 1892 
Pater Wks. (1901) VIII. 209 The melodious, *mellow- 
lighted space. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 3. 183 
A preacher, . . knowing his auditours wallowed in sinne, 
ought not with . . ’’mellow-mouthed words tickle their eares. 
1579 Spenser Shtph. Cal. Dec. 107 Ere they were halfe 


♦mellow ripe. 


1730-46 Thomson Autumn 705 The *mellow- 


tasted burgundy. 1873 E. Brennan Witch of Nemi, etc. 
85 ’Mellow- toned laughter. 

Mellow (meddu), v. [f. Mellow «.] 

1 . irans. To render mellow ; to ripen and render 
soft and juicy (fruits) ; to mature (wines or liquors), 
to free from harshness or acidity. Also fig. 

1572 Gascoigne Comic. Withipoll Posies (1575) Hearbes 
153 Those sunnes do mellowe men so fast, As most that 
trauayle come home very ripe. 1590 Greene Vrl. Fur. 
(iS?9) 47 Me thinks I feele how Cynthya . . meloweth those 
desires Which phrensies scares had ripened in my head. 
1593 Shaks. Rick. II, in. vii. x 68 The Royall Tree hath left 
vs Royall Fruit, Which mellow’d by the stealing howres of 
time, Will well become the Seat of Maiestie. 1630 Donne 
Lett. (1651) 317 All this mellows me for heaven. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, it. 758 Winter Fruits are mellow’d by 
the Frost. 1701 Addison Let. to Halifax 132 On foreign 
mountains may the Sun refine The Grape’s soft juice, and 
mellow it to wine. 1754 Richardson Grcutdison I V. xxxii. 203 
Yours is Love mellowed into Friendship. 1781 Cowper 
Conversation 644 Age, ..As time improves the grape’s 
authentic juice. Mellows and makes the speech more fit for 
use. 1818 Southey Lett., to H. H. Southey II. 115 Gener- 
ous minds and tempers . . are mellowed, like wine, as they 
grow older. 1848 Lytton Harold 111, v, The year . . had 
mellowed the fruits of the earth. 

b. inir. Of fruit, wines, etc. : To become mel- 
low ; to ripen, mature. Also fig. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 1 So now prosperity begins 
to mellow, And drop into the rotten mouth of death, a 1631 
Donne On Himself 6 Till death us lay To ripe and mellow 
here we are stuborne Clay. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 297 From a dark-greene, [they] mellow into a flaming 
yellow. 1693 Evelyn De La Quint. Compl. Gard. Pref., 
Exactly when to gather both those which ripen on the 
Tree, and those which attain not their full ripeness there, 
hut must be laid up to mellow in the House. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 343 Their juices will mellow by 
mingling together, 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 21 
These were often hung in the smoke of a chimney, at some 
distance above the fire, in Older to mellow. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan 74 Unripe fruit is bitter oft i’ the mouth, 
Yet mellows with the months. 

2 . trans. To make (soil) soft and loamy. 

. *577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hitsb. 1. (1586) 23 b, The land 
it selfe is also called grosse and rawe, that is not well mel- 
lowed. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 115 A small streame, 
which . . rneioes most of the Gardens and Groues. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 52 Wind, Sun and Dews, all 
which sweeten and mellow the Land very much. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Tract. Agric, (ed.4) II. 288 Their surfaces 
soon become mellowed by the action of the air. 

b. intr. Of soil : To become soft and loamy. 
1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci . § Art I. 184 The earth., 
should have sufficient time to mellow and ferment. 1805 
Tablet 9 Nov. 739 Then the soil will have mellowed suffi- 
ciently to bear wheat and potatoes. 

3 . trans. To impart softness and richness (of 
flavour, colour, tone, etc.) to ; to soften, sweeten, 
free from harshness or crudity. Also ( nonce-use ), 
to drive (something) out of (a person) by a pro- 
cess of mellowing. 

1593 TSasue C hrist's T. 16b, As ArehesHaus ouer-melodied, 
and too-much melowed and sugred with sweet tunes,., 
caused his eares to be new relished with harsh sower and 
vnsauory sounds. 1596 — Saffron Walden 113 The Page 
was easily mellowd with his attractiue eloquence. 1693 
Dryden To SirG. Kneller 178 Time shall . . Mellow your 
colours. 1742 Blair Grave 102 The sooty blackbird Mellow’d 
his pipe, and soften’d every note. X76X Hume Hist. Fng. 
III. xlvii. 36 In order to mellow these humours. 1786 S. 
Rogers Sailor 8 Its colours mellow’d, not impair’d, by time. 
1810 Scott Lady ofL. 11. xvii, At first the sounds, by distance 
tame, Mellowed along the waters came. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Eur. ii. (1894) 49 Lichens mellow the scarred masses 
of fallen rock. 1887 Saintsbury Ess. Eng, Lit., Jeffrey (1891) 
102 The priggishness which he showed early, and never 
entirely lost, till fame, prosperity, and the approach of old 
age mellowed it out of him. 1902 A. Thomson Lauder <5 - 
Lauderdale x. 102 The King. .visited him.. to endeavour 
by personal interview to mellow his manners. 

b. intr. To soften, become toned down or sub- 
dued ; to become free from harshness. 

*737 M. Green Spleen 711 Unhurt by sickness’ blasting 
rage And slowly mellowing in age. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) II. V._ 4 The impetuosity of his temper, when 
he came to act with his equals, insensibly abated . . and 
mellowed into a cordial soldierly frankness. 1823 Byron 
Island 11. xv, The broad sun set, hut not with lingering 
sweep, As in the north he mellows o’er the deep. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudgex i, The very furniture of the room 
seemed to mellow, .in its tone. x86x J. Brown Horse Subs. 
(1863) 64 His character mellowed and toned down in his 
later years, 1902 A. E. W. Mason Four Feathers xvii. 165 
The sunlight mellowed and reddened. 

4 . trans. To bring under the influence of liquor. 

a 1761 Cawthorn Poems (1771) 189 Gods . . will, like mor- 
tals, swear and hector, When mellow’d with a cup of nectar, 
1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 13 When he thought him suffi- 
ciently mellowed, he proposed to him to quit the service of 
his new employers. 1855 Tennyson Brook 155 There he 
mellow’d all his heart with ale. 

Mellowed (merited),///. a, [f. Mellow v. + 

-ED 1 .] In senses of the vb. : Rendered mellow. 

*575 Gascoigne Gloze Text 2 Posies Hearbes 145 My 
riper mellowed yeares beginne to follow on as fast. 1593 
Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, in. iii. 104 Call him my King, by whose 
iniurious doome My elder Brother. .Was done to death?., 
Euen in the downe-fallof his mellow’d yeeres. 1798.BLOOM- 
field Farmer’s Boy , Spring 63 Wide o’er the fields, in rising 
moisture strong, Shoots up the simple flower, or creeps 
along The mellow’d soil. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 
I. 155 This Water, present in exposed or mellowed malt, 
tends to lower the resulting temperature, a 1853 Robf.rt- 
son Led. (1858) 247 Ripened with the mellowed strength of 
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manly life. 1889 County vi. in Comh. Mag. Feb., The fine 
old room with its mellowed walls and priceless brocades. 

Mellowing (meriouig), vbl. sb. [f. Mellow v. 

+ -ing L] The action of the vb. Mellow. 

1328 Paynel Salerne's Regim. H ij, The operations of 
dulce wynes are digestion, mellowyng, and encressynge of 
nourishement. 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim n. i, Fling him i’ 
th’ hay-mow, let him lie a-mellowing. 1675 Grew Tastes 
Plants iv. § it Sower apples, by mellowing, and harsh 
pears, by baking, become sweet. 1843 Encycl. Metro# . XXV . 
1286/2 The mellowing of wine by time is a process which 
has baffled hitherto all scientific inquiry. 1897 Allbutt's 
Sysi. Med. II. 845 Some amylic alcohol, which tends, how- 
ever, to disappear in the process of mellowing. 

attrib. 1871 Gladstone in Morley Life (1903) II. vt. viii, 
382 In his character the mellowing process has continued 
to advance. 

Mellowing (me-limr)),///. a. [f. Mellow v. 
+ -ing 2 .] That mellows (in senses of the vb.). 

1637 Milton Lycidas 5 , 1 com to. .Shatter your leaves be- 
fore the mellowing year. 1723 Pope Odyss. nr. 504 Late 
from the mellowing cask restor’d to light. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. li. 454 And their full autumn felt the mellowing 
frost. 1894 A thenxum 2 June 702/3 [It] became afterwards 
poetized by the mellowing sun of his genius. 

Mellowly (meriouli), adv. [f. Mellow a. + 
-ly -.] In a mellow manner. 

1806 J. Grahame Birds of Scot. 90 Mildly the sun, upon 
the loftiest trees, Shed mellowly; a sloping beam. 1833 
Tennyson Poems 106 The luscious fruitage clustereth 
mellowly. 

Mellowness (me-bunes). [f. Mellow a. + 
-ness.] The quality or state of being mellow, in 
various senses of the adj. 

1330 Palsgr. 244/2 Melownesse, mevrete. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. 2 Pet. iii. 18 Grow . . as an apple doth in mellow- 
nesse. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) 1 . 350 This perfects the 
Sweetness and Mellowness of the Malt. 1742 Abp. Hort 
Instr. Clergy of Tuam 9 Suaviloquentia , that mellowness 
and sweetness of speaking so much praised in some of the 
Roman orators, in opposition to the rusticity of noisy de- 
claimers. 1777 Sheridan Sell. Scand. 1. i. (ed. Rae) 148 She 
wants that delicacy of Tint— and mellowness of sneer — which 
distinguish your Ladyship’s Scandal. 1787 J. Croft Treat. 
Wines Portugal 5 Red Wines of a superior mellowness or 
body. 1803 W. Irving in Life % Lett. (1864) I. 157 In the 
tender scenes he [Kemble] wanted mellowness. 1882 Traill 
in Morley. Gladstone (1904) III. vtn. vi. 91 The tang of the 
wood brings out the mellowness of a rare old wine. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 349/1 A mellowness of light and shade 
unattainable in marble. 

Mellowy (me-bui), a. [f. Mellow a. + -y.] 
= Mellow a., in various senses. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 323 Ypuld not melowy but 
grene. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. x. 97 Whose mellowy 
gleabe doth beare The yellow ripened sheafe that bundeth 
with the eare. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini m. 428 A pavilion,.. 
Small, marble, well-proportioned, mellowy white. 
Melltyde, variant of Mealtide Obs. 

Mellwell, obs. form of Mulvel. 

Melly, obs. f. Mellay; var. Mellie Obs. 
MeUylot(e, obs. forms of Melilot. 

Maine f, obs. form of Miller. 
il Melocactus (melokae'ktns). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Toumeiort 1700) f. late L. melo Melon + Cactus.] 
A genus of cactaceous plants, natives of Central 
and South America (popularly called melon - 
thistle 1 ; a plant of this genus. 

1733 Miller Card. Diet . [ed. 2), Melocactus .. Melon- 
Thistle. 1833 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Tran. III. xxvi. 
114 The agaves and melocactuses half-buried in the sand. 
1871 Kingsley A t Last i, We saw out first Melocactus, and 
our first night-blowing Cereus creeping over the rocks. 
Melochite, obs. form of Malachite. 
t Melocoton. Obs. Forms: 7 malacaton, 
-catoon, -katoone, -cotoon, maleeotone, mali-, 
mallagatoon, melaoatoon, -cotone, meli- 
cot(t)on, melicotonie. mellacat(t)on, melli- 
coton, melocotone, -cotune, 7-8 malaeoton, 
malecotoon, melicotoon(e, 8 malacotoune, 
maloeotoon, melacotoon, melicotony, melo- 
coooon, -coton, -cotony, -cotoon. [a. Sp. 
melocoton , ad. It. melocotogno, ad. med.L. m Slum 
colSneum (=late L. indium cotoneum ), ad. Gr. 
prjkov kvSwviuv ‘ Cydonian apple’ : see Coyn, 
Quince. Cf. F. mirecoton , mirelicoton (Cotgr.).] 
A peach grafted on a quince. Also melocoton peach. 

The more original sense of * quince ', which occurs in Sp. 
and It., does not seem to have existed in Eng. 

1611 Cotgr,, Mirecoton , the delicate yellow Peach, called 
a Melicotonie. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 1. ii, A wife 
heere with a Strawbery-breath, Chery-lips, .. and a soft 
veluet head, like a Melicotton. 1661 Kabisha Cookery 
Dissected 8 To pickle Mallagatoons. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 80/2 Sweetnings, as. .Oranges and Lemmons 
and them candied, Mellacattons. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) III. 46/1 Melicotoons, Peaches, Auberges, 
1719 London & Wise Cornpl. Gard. p. iii, The Male- 
cotoon Peach, which is not worth any ones planting. 1744 
A. Dobbs Countries Adjacent to Hudson's Bay 144 A, 
Fruit they called Obi, like to Melacotoons. 1745 P. Thomas 
frnl. Anson's Voy. 95 Peaches, Nectarines, Melococoons, 
Apricots.. grow plentifully. 

Melodeon, melodion (m/ldu-dian). [In 
sense 1, an altered form of Melodium, with a 
quasi-Gr. ending; in sense 2 perh. f. Melody in 
imitation of Accordion.] 

1. A wind instrument, furnished with a key- 
board, the bellows being moved by means of pedals 
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worked by the feet of the performer ; an earlier 
form of the ‘ American organ 
1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Melodeon. 187a ‘Mark 
Twain’ Innoc. Abr. ii. 17 Our parlour organ and our 
melodeon were to be the best instruments of the kind. 1891 
Scribner’s Mag. Sept. 356/2 A.. broken-down melodeon. 

2. A kind of accordion. 

1880 (title) The Art of playing the Melodion, or German 
accordion, without a Master. 1886 Pop. Self instructor 
for the Melodeon 4 The Melodeon, or improved German 
Accordion. 

3. A music-hall. ? U. S. 1864 in Webster. 
Melodial (mzbu'dial), a. [f. L. melodia 

Melody + -al.] Of or relating to melody. 

1818 Busby Gram. Mus. in note. So rare .. is the com- 
mand of melodial modulation, that the greatest masters 
cannot always exhibit felicitous examples of its excellence. 
1902 Durham Exam. Papers 174 (For the degree of D. Mus.) 
Make your work interesting in a melodial sense. 

Hence Melo’dially adv. 

1818 Busby Grant. Music 365 Modulation. .Harmonically j 
and melodially exhibited. 

Melodic (m/l^’dik), a. [ad. F. mdlodique = j 
Sp. melddico, It. melodico, ad. late L. melodious 
(Cassiodorus), a. Gr. ixekwHacos, f. peXcobia : see 
Melody and -ic.] Of or pertaining to melody. 
Melodic minor scale : see Minor a. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 132 We should not. .hesi- 
tate to risk a comparison between the best Greek melodic 
concert, and the melharmonic strains and combinations of a 
modern performance. 1864 in Webster. 1868 H. Spencer 
Brine. Psychol. (1872) 11 . 641 The melodic element in 
music. 1893 A thenxum 23 Dec. 890/2 Scale is the accepted 
foundation of all music, melodic or harmonic. 

t Melo dical, a. Obs. [f. late L. melodic-us 

Melodic + -al.] Melodious. 

1396 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake ( 1881) 24 Fetch Orpheus 
harpe with strings harmonicall; And musicke from the 
Spheares melodicall. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart., Sir J. 
Oldcastle B viij, Strayned ditties most melodicall. 

Melodically (mn^dikali),^. [Formed as 
prec. + -ly a .j In a melodic manner ; with regard 
to melody. 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms (1898) 394 
Form of minor mode sometimes used melodically. 1887 
E. Gurney Tertium Quid II. 18 The form may be far from 
melodically inventive. 

Melodics (mz'lfi'diks). [See MELODrc a. and 
-IC 2.] The branch of musical science that is con- 
cerned with melody. 

1864 in Wf.bster; and in later Diets. 

Melodiograph (mMdh’ditJgraf). [f. Melody 
-’r -graph.] A contrivance to record the notes of 
tunes played upon an instrument. Cf. Melograph. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 592/2 In the melodio- 

f raph of Zigliani, a double flat spring placed under each 
ey is connected with a battery and with a recording 
apparatus. 

FMelo'diou. 1 - Obs. [A pseudo-Gr. formation 
on Melody.] (See quot.) A musical instrument 
consisting of a series of metal rods, actuated by 
being pressed against a rotating cylinder. 

1830 Edinb. Encycl. XVII. 563 This musical instrument 
was invented.. by M. Dietz, a German, and he has given it 
the name of melodion from the sweetness and harmony by 
which it is characterized. 

Melodion 2 : see Melodeon. 

Melodious (mildu’diss), a. Forms: 4-6 
melodyous(e, 5 malodiose, -dyows, 6 mello- 
di(o)us, -dyous, melodyus. [ad. OF. melodious 
(mod.F. mdlodieux), »=Sp.,Fg., It.melodioso,mtd.L. 
melodiosus, f. L. melodia : see Melody and - 00 s.] 
1. Characterized by melody or pleasing succes- 
sion of sounds ; sweet-sounding, tuneful. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 577 Herde I myn alderleuest 
lady dere, bo wommanly wij> voys melodious, Syngen so 
wel. C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 80 Thus thay 
songe. .This melodious ympne, *1333 Ld. Berners Huon 
xxii. 66 He .. blewe so melodyous a blast. 1629 Milton 
Hymn Nativ. xiii, Ring out ye Crystall sphears, . . And let 
your silver chime Move in melodious time, ci 700 Dryden 
Charac. Gd. Parson 22 A music more melodious than the 
spheres. 1713 Berkeley Guardian No. 27 r 7 A melo- 
dious consort of vocal and instrumental music. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XL 375/2 That an air which was never set or 
intended for words, however melodious, cannot be imitative. 
1836 Emerson Nature, Discipline Wks, (Bohn) II. 156 
Man., forges the subtile .. air into wise and melodious 
words. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. iv, Melodious sounds 
were not long in rising from the frying-pan on the fire. 

2. Producing melody ; singing sweetly. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iii. i. 85 Where like a sweet mellodius 
bird it sung, 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. iii. (Arb.) 22 
By his discreete and wholesome lessons vttered in harroonie 
and with melodious instruments. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 697 The lovely Bride In safety goes, with her Melodious 
Guide [Orpheus]. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 574 The walk . .un- 
conscious once Of other tenants than melodious birds. 1847 
Emerson Repr, Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 333 
Melodious poets shall be hoarse as street ballads, whea [etc.]. 

3. nonce~use. Susceptible to melody. 
c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Pis. xlix. i, Wordes shall from 
my mouth proceed, Which I will measure by melodious 
eare. 

4. Having a melody; pertaining to or of the 
nature of melody. 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Melody, Yet so far as the 
bass may be made airy, and to sing well, it may be also 
properly said to be melodious. *8x8 Busby Grant. Mus. 


MELODRAMA. 

59 The first rudiments of the simplest province of musical 
composition, and musical perlormance, — melodious suc- 
cession. 

Melodiously (mi'lpa-dissli), adv. [-ly 2 .] I a 
a melodious manner. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 157 The yelwe 
swan famous and aggreable, Ageyn his dethe melodyously 
syngyng. *397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxvii. § 12 Their 
discourses are heauenly, . . their tongues melodiously tuned, 
instruments. _ 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 715 
Birds which sing melodiously with sweet and pleasant songs. 
a 1711 Ken Hynmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 253 Ferventio's 
Song . . Instructive, and melodiously grave. 1810 Southey 
Kehavia x. vii, Ganges, .rippled round melodiously. 1903 
Blatkvo. Mag. June 743/1 His melodiously delivered ser- 
mons. .were distinctly popular. 

Melodiousness (mzlda-diasnes). [-NES8.] 
The quality of being melodious. 

*330 Palsgr. 244/1 Melodyousnesse, melodic. *727 iti 
Bailey vol. IL 1904 Edin. Rev. Jan. 116 Herrick owed most 
to his beloved ‘ Ben ’, whose full melodiousness emboldened 
his follower to rise above conceits. 

Melodist (me-bdist). [f. Melody + -ist.] 

1. A singer. 

_ In the first half of the 19th c. somewhat frequently used 
in the titles of collections of songs with music. 

1789 Trill er No. 33. 419 Often I am constrained to listen 
to the broken notes of ignorant, but presumptuous melodists. 
1817 (title) The Melodist., an excellent collection of., 
songs. Selected and compiled by R. L. I. 1819 Keats Ode 
Grecian Urn. iii, Happy melodist, unwearied, For ever 
piping songs for ever new. 1840 Sir H. Bishop in Grove 
Diet. Mus. III. 249, I hail the establishment of the Melo- 
dists’ Club.. as essentially calculated to aid the cause of the 
musical art in this country. 1852 Hawthorne Blitkedale 
Rom. xxiii. (1885) 226 The choir of Ethiopian melodists. 
189a W. H. Hudson Natur. La Plata 28 The rufous 
tinamou — sweet and mournful melodist of the eventide. 

2. A composer of melodies ; one skilled in melody. 

1826 M. Kelly Rernin. I. 225 , 1 compare a good melodist 

to a fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post horses. 
187a Lowell Milton Prose Wks._ 1890 IV. 96 Milton was 
a harmonist rather than a melodist. *893 W. Graham in 
19/4 Cent. Nov. 765 As an absolute melodist— I mean a 
master of word-music as distinct from other qualities — I 
consider Swinburne unequalled. 

Melodium fm/ldu-dumi). [A quast-L. forma- 
tion on Melody.] = Melodeon 1. 

1847 Illustr. Land. News 7 Aug. 95/2 Pianos, melodiums, 
harmoniums, eolinas, &c., too dear at any price. 1878 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 61 The instruments first_ made in 
America were known as ‘ Melodeons or ‘ Melodiums 

Melodize (me’lpdaiz), v. [f. Melody + -ize.] 

1. intr. To make melody; occas. somewhat 
jocularly, to play (on an instrument). Also poet. 
to blend melodiously with. 

*66a J. Sparrow tr. Behnte’s Rem. Wks., Apol. cone. 
Perfect. 42 A Harmony of God, upon which the Spirit of 
God would melodise. *794 Southey Let. to H. Bedford 
24 Jan. in Life (1849' I. 203 Lightfoot still melodises on the 
flute. 1811 Scott Roderick Introd. ii, Yes ! such a strata 
with all o’er-pouring measure, Might melodize with each 
tumultuous sound. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab viii. 69 To 
murmur through the heaven-breathing groves And melodize 
with man’s blest nature there. *886 T. Hardy Mayor 
Casterbr. viii, As the Scotchman again melodised with a 
dying fall. 

2. Irans. To make melodious. 

1739 J. Langhorne Ode to River Eden 44 Whose murmurs 
melodize my Song. 1766 H. Walpole Let. to Lady Hervey 
11 Jan., Thy enchanting look Can melodize each note in 
Nature’s book. 1841 EVIsraeli Amen. Lit. II 253 These 
repeated attempts of the learned English.. to melodise our 
orthoepy. *860 Ruskin Q. of A ir (1874) 60 Music in which 
the words and thought lead, and the lyre measures or 
melodizes them. 

8 . To compose a melody for (a song). 

*88* Doran Drury Lane II, 191 He penned and melodised 
hundreds of popular songs. 

Hence Me ‘Iodized ppl. a., made melodious; 
MeTodizing- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also MeTodizer, 
one who melodizes. 

*81* Busby Diet. Mus. Introd. 14 This art of melodizing, 
if I may so call it, seems in the present age to have reached 
its acme, a 1821 Keats Sonn. on reading K. Lear 3 O 
golden tong tied Romance, with serene lute !.. Leave melod- 
izing on this wintry day. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Matt 
III. ix. 240 Her bird-like singing is the melodised cheerful- 
ness of her heart. 1890 7 emple Bar Dec. 588 Romance ! 
. .0 golden melodizer of sweet dreams i 

Melodram: see Melodrame. 

Melodrama (me-ladrama, mebdra-ma). [Al- 
teration of Melodrame, after Drama.] 

1. In early 19 th c. use, a stage-play (usually 
romantic and sensational in plot and incident) in 
which songs were interspersed, and in which the ac- 
tion was accompanied by orchestral music appro- 
priate to the situations. In later use the musical 
element gradually ceased to be an essential feature 
of the ‘ melodrama’, and the name now denotes a 
dramatic piece characterized by sensational inci- 
dent and violent appeals to the emotions, but with 
a happy ending. 

1809 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 181 They have made a 
melo-drama of ‘ Mary the Maid of the Inn ’ 1818 C. E. 

Walker Sigesntar the Switzer Prof., The following trifle 
was written two years back, during the rage for Melo- 
dramas. 1836 Genti. Mag. Apr. 423 It [a ‘ comedietta ’] is 
one of those tissues of domestic calamities. , which. , were 
a few years since denominated melodramas. 1883 D. Cook 
Nts.Play IT. 333 Mr. Sims’s ‘ Lights o’ London’, is a five-act 
melodrama of the good old Adelphi pattern. 
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attrib. 187 9 Stevenson Trait. Cere ones, Cheylarrf ft 
Luc , The kitchen, .was the very model of what a kitchen 
ought to be; a melodrama kitchen, suitable for bandits or 
noblemen in disguise. 

b. The species of dramatic composition or re- 
presentation constituted by melodramas ; the mode 
of dramatic treatment characteristic of a melo- 
drama. 

1814 New Brit. Theatre I. at6 In tragedy and comedy 
the final event is the effect of the moral, operations of the 
different characters, but in the melo-drama the catastrophe 
is the physical result of mechanical stratagem. 1838 Dickens 
Mich. Nick, xxx, This Mr. Crummies did in the highest 
style of melo-drama. 1883 D. Hannay Copt. Marry at viii. 
12a Amine [in The Phantom Ship] is a very acceptable 
heroine of melodrama. 190a Daily Citron, aa Aug. 8/7 
Melodrama thrives solely upon exaggeration. 

2 . transf. A series of incidents, or a story true or 
fictitious, resembling what is represented in a melo- 
drama ; also, in generalized sense, melodramatic 
behaviour, occurrences, etc. 

1814 Sir R, Wilson Priv. Diary (1861) II. 306 The world 
will approve the catastrophe of the melodrama which metes 
out signal punishment to. Joachim the first in the last act of 
his life. 1816 Scott AnUtj. xii, She beheld. -the old beggar 
who had made such a capital figure in the melo-drama of 
the preceding evening. 1834 Emerson Lett. $ Sac. Aims, 
Immort. Wks. (Bohn) III. 285 My idea of heaven is that 
there is no melodrama in it at alL 1891 J, Leckie Life ft 
Re tig. iiyOpen your eyesatid look round yon on the strange 
melodrama oflife. 

Melodramatic (melodram£e-tik),a. [f. Melo- 
drama, after Dramatic. } Of or pertaining to 
melodrama; having the characteristics of melo- 
drama. Often in depreciative sense ;, Characterized 
by sensationalism and spurious pathos. 

1816 Ediit. Rev. XXVII. 79 This siege abounded in melo- 
dramatic situations. 1831 I'helawnv Adt\ Younger Son 
HI. 218 Her melo-dramatic fury augmented to such a pitch 
..that [etc.]. 1873 J. Hannay in Comh. Mag. Feb. 1S9 
Sometimes his tragedy degenerates into the melodramatic. 
1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 13 Whenever and however 
it may be seen, soft and dream-like in the sunshine,, or 
melodramatic and bizarre in the moonlight, it is one of the 
most beautiful things the eye of man may see. 

Melodramatical (meDdramsrtikal), a. rare. 
[f. . Melodramatic a, + -al.] — - Melodramatic. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

Melodramatically, adv. [Formed as prec. 
+■ -ly 2 .] In a melodramatic manner. 

1837 Dickens Pick rw. xiii. The Honourable Samuel Sliim- 
key.. melodramatically testified by gestures to the crowd, 
his ineffaceable obligations to the Rat ansvtill Gazette, 1873 
‘Annie Thomas' Two Widows I vii. 145 Whose manner 
had struck Gilbert, as. .melodramatically pretentious. 
Melodraiuaticism (mebdramas-tisiz’m). [£ 
Melodramatic a . + -ism.] Preference for what is 
melodramatic. 

1878 _T. Sinclair Mount 152 Their high art is nerve 
stretching, a kind of spiritual melodramatidsm. 

Melodramatist (melodriE-matist). [f. Melo- 
drama, after Dramatist.] A writer of melodramas. 

1873 W. Mathews Getting on in World 27 Perils greater 
than any which the most daring romance writer or melo- 
dramatist ever imagined for his hero. 1883 Contcmp. Rev. 
June 892 Shakespeare is. .almost the first, and quite the 
greatest of English melodrairaitists. 

Melodramatize (meDdrse-matoiz), ». [f. 

Melodrama, after Dramatize. Cf. F. mUa- 
dramaiiser (Daudet 1876).] irans. To make 
melodramatic; also, to convert the story of (a 
novel) into a melodrama. Hence Melodramaa- 
tized ppl, a. 

i8zo Examiner No. 613. 25/2 Booth’s appearance in a 
melo-dramatised Richard the Third, ibid,, Elfiston .. 
melo-dramatised both Richard the Third and Macbeth. 
1 89a Sat. Rev. 29 Oct. 507/1 Webster melodraroatizes and 
almost burlesques his theme by the introduction of physical 
terrors.; 1900 Academy 21 July 54/1 His book was roelo- 
dramatised very successfully for Mr. Benson. 

Melodrame (meriadnera), sb. Now rare or 
Ohs. Also melodram. [a. F. mllodrame ( 1 7S1 in 
Hatz.-Darra.), f. Gr. yiko-s song, music-f F. drama 
Drama. Cf. Sp. melodrama. It. melodramma, G. 
melodram. (from Fr.).} 

1. *= Melodrama i, i b. 

1802 Sb. Parts II, lixx, 390 Meter drames and pieces con- 
nected with pantomime. 1803 in Spirit Pub, Jrnls, (1804) 
VII. 68. The Melo-drame, wliiclr was performed. . . upon the 
re-opening of this, [the National] Theatre. 1814 Few 
Brit. Theat. Ilf, 253 (Remarks on- ‘ The Spaniards ■ an 
Heroic Drama'} Had it [this piece] been condensed into 
three acts, and called a melo-dram, it might have, even in 
the opinion of the managers, served the interests of their 
concern [etc.]. 1815 Helen M. Williams Narr. Events 
France xii. 254 Strangers seem to arrive in France, as they 
would go to a melo-drame, prepared for extraordinary events. 
1818 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1839) 212 Shakspeare is 
supreme in melodrama, and he is its founder ; and the rnelo- 
dratne of Macbeth k finer than any modern exhibition which 
has followed it. 18*5 Genii. Mag. XCV. t. 36a The scenery, 
as usual in melo-dranies, was very beautiful, 1833 j, P. 
Kennedy Horse Shoe K. xxxiii. (i860) 372 It [the bugle] 
was displayed, as ostentatiously as if worn by thehcro of a 
melodrame. 1841 Gen. P. Thompson Rxtrc. (1842) VI. 186 
Might not there be hope for the ministry, if it were to. . 
send its adherents to make progresses by threes and fours 
throughout the country, to ‘solemn music’ as the melo- 
draraes have it. 

2. irans/. — Melodrama 2. 
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1817 Lady Morgan Prance (7818) II. 346 To perform a 
subordinate part in this splendid melo-drame of the ele- 
ments. x8aa Byron Vis. Judgem. x, The torches, cloaks, 
and banners . . Form’d a sepulchral . melodrame. 184a 
J. Sterling /ilt., etc. (1848) 1 . 430 The ostentatious emptiness 
of the charitable melodrame. 1845 Q. Rev. LXXV. 234 All 
this melodram of Mullaghmast was but a prelude to a design 
of unmixed gravity. 

+ Me lodrame, v. Obs . rare ~~K [f. tie sb.] 

= Meloijramatize V . 

1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVII. 235 We have seldom 
read a novel more suited to be melodramed. 

t Melodramic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Melodrame 
+ -ic.} = Melodramatic a . 

185a Biaikw. Mag. LXXI. 374 The public appetite Is not 
to be sated, .with mere melodramic romance. 

Melody (me-Ddi), sb. Also 4melodi, melou- 
dis, 4-6 melodye, 4-8 melodie, 6 mellodie. [a. 
OF. melodie (mod.F. melodie ) , ad. lateL. melodta, 
a. Gr. pcAtifiia singing, chanting, also ‘a choral 
song, both words and air * (L. & Sc.), f. peXfSvs 
singing songs, musical, also as sb., lyric poet, f. 
peX-os song + old- contracted form of dotS-, ablaut- 
var. of delS-eiv to sing (cf. uotdos singer, dot 5 ), oiS?y 
song. Ode). 

In Ecct. Latin melodies was applied to the singing of the 
sequences, ‘proses’, or rhythmical hymns, and was also 
used as a general term for a Gregorian * mode ’. The word 
also occurs frequently in med.L. with the sense ‘sweet 
sound’, ‘ music *" (cf. the frequent glosses, dutch cautus, 
OIIG. suazsanc t etc .) ; it was prob. influenced in meaning 
by etymologizing associations with me/, honey. It is now 
used m all the Rom. and Teut, langs. : ef. Sp. mclodta, Pg., 
It. mrledia, G. melodie (poet. melodet\ Du. melodie , me- 
lody, Da., Sw. melodi ] 

1 . Sweet music, whether vocal or instrumental ; 
beautiful arrangement of musical sounds ; beauty 
of musical sounds, tunefulness. 

c 1290 St. Christopher 18 in S. Eng. Leg. I, 271 J>e kyng 
louede muche M elodie of liable and of songue. a 1300 Leg. 
Rood (1871) 28 WiJ? gret melodie of is harpe. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 7431: Gleuand he sang be-for [re king. And gert him 
wit his melodi Fal on-slepe. <r 1386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 2239 
Thus with alle blkse and melodye Hath Palamon y wedded 
Emelye. c 1430 Life St Hath. (1884) 17 She herde a mer- 
ueylous melodye of swetnes which passed alle hertes to 
descriue. *326 Pilgr. Serf. (W. de-W. 1531) 7 b, They shall 
..se dayly theyr holy & blessed conuersacyon, & here theyr 
songe & melody. 011333 Ld. Berners Hiion lii. 175 It was 
grete melody Inhere it. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. it. iii. 12 The 
Birds chaunt melody on euery bush. 1590 — Mils. N. it. 
ii, 13 Philomele with melodie, Sing_ in your sweet Lullaby. 
1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxviii. § 2 Dauid..was..the 
author of adding vnto poetrie melodie in publique prayer, 
melodie both vocall and instrumental! for the raysing vp of 
mens harts, 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alpk., Melody, sweete 
sounding, or sweete musick. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 328 
The melodie of Birds. 1728-46 TnoMSON/i/'r-bi.f 376 Lend me 
your song, ye nightingales ; oh pour The mazy-running soul 
of melody Into my varied verse, r 8 1 9 S 1 1 ku.e y 1 'rometh. Unb, 
11. v. 77 Whilst ail the winds with melody are ringing. 1870 
Emerson Sac. R So/it, Art Wks. (Bohn) III. 19 We are 
Eke the musician on the lake, whose melody is sweeter than 
he knows. 

b. Phrase. To make melody. Now arch. 

a *33 apiitel 631 j?e king to.,k otnwel a non, & to his paleis 
made him. gon, & makedeu murthe & meloudie. c 1388 
Chaucer ProL 9 Smale fowelqs maken melodye. c 1440 York 
Myst, xv. 83 Make myrthe and melody. 1323 Lb. Ber- 
ners Proiss. II, Ixxxix. [lxxxv.] 264 They were ryghtioyous 
. .and made grele chei e and melody. 1535 Goverdale Epk. 
v. 19 Syrrginge and makynge melody vnto the Lorde in youre 
hertes. ax 348 H all Chi- on,, Hen . . VI ro8 To tel you., what 
melody was made hi Tavernes. .it were a long woorke. 1778 
Fletcher Lett. Wks. 1795 VII 222 Attempting to mate 
such melody as you know is commonly made in these parts. 

c. transf. ‘ Musical ’ quality, beauty of sound in 
the arrangement of words, es 'p. in poetical compo- 
sition. 

*78 g Belsham Ess. 1. xii. 224 [The] exquisite beauties of 
which blank verse is susceptible, .are majesty, melody, and 
variety. 1871 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 304 In the 
verse of neither is there that instant and sensible melody 
which comes only of a secret and sovereign harmony of the 
whole nature. 

+ 2 . A song or other musical performance. Obs. 
c *290. -S’. Eng. Leg. I. 16/510 A1 folk onourede al-so Je croiz 
..With offringues and’ with song and: with o]>ur melodies 
al-so. e 1400 Maondev. (Roxb.) xxv. ir6 pe inynstrallez be- 
gynnez to do jraire melodys agayn. _ 1413 Pilgr. Sow/e 
(Caxton) It. xlvi. (1839) 52 Yellyng with a earful melodye. 
1330 Pai.sgh. 244/1 Melody played in a mornynge, retteil. 

3 . A series of single notes arranged in musically 
expressive succession ; a tune : = Am sb. 19. 

1609 Do u land Omiihnp. Micro l. 31 The Melodie of the 
Verses in t he answeres off the fir-t. Tone. 1732 Avison Mns. 
Express, 67 By a Diversity of Harmonies, the Chain and Pro- 
gression of Melodies is also finely supported. 1792 Thomson 
Let. to Burns Sept., I have, .employed many leisure hours 
In selecting and collating the most favourite of our national 
melodies roc publication. 1896 Gallcott Mns. Gram, 11. i. 
85 A particular succession of single sounds forms a melody 
or Tune. 1819 Keats Grecian Urn ii, Heard melodies are 
sweet, but those unheard Are sweeter, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. lii, 24 My guide kept in advance of me singing, a Tyrolese 
melody. 

b. The principal part in a harmonized piece of 
music; =Air sb. 20. 

188a W« S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 761/2 
Arrangements [of metrical psalms] with the melody, as 
usual, in the Tenor.. published at Leyden in 1633. 

C. transf. Applied to pqems written to be sung 
to particular melodies. Also {nonet-use), a me- 
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lodious poem or passage, an instance of verbal 
melody. 

1807 Moore (title) Irish Melodies. 1814 Byron (title) 
Hebrew Melodies. 1842 W. Cakleton /risk Peasantry 
(1843) L Introd. 4 Tbe touching and inimitable Melodies of 
my countryman Thomas Moore. 1872 Lowell Milton Writ. 
1890 IV. q 6 There are.. some exquisite melodies, (like the 
* Sabrina Fair’) among his earlier poems. 

d. Applied to pictorial combinations of colour 
th ought to be analogous in mental effect to melodies. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. rii. v. (1849] 100 The rising sun 
was beginning to silver the leaves,.. a visible melody,., 
like the song of early birds. 1843 R us kin A rraws ofCha.ce 
(1880) I. 23 [Turner’s pictures] are studied melodies of ex- 
quisite colour. 1836 McCosh &_ Dickie Typical Forms ti. 
iii. 155 Colours are said lo Vie in Melody when two con- 
tiguous tints, .run insensibly into each, otker. 

4 . That element of musical form which consists 
in the arrangement of single notes in expressive 
succession ; contradistinguished from harmony. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyd., Melody is the effect only of one 
single part, voice, or instrument. *752 Avisos Mus. Ex- 
press. Advt., Melody may be defined the Means or Method 
of ranging single musical Sounds in a regular Progression, 
either ascending or descending, according to the established 
Principles. 1782 Burney Hist. Mns. II. 15s Thus far 
Melody and Harmony, .had! been cultivated for the use of 
the church. 1880 C. H. H. Parry in. Grove Diet. Mus. II. 
230 Melody is the general term which is vaguely used to 
denote successions of single notes which, are musically 
effective. 

f 5 . A pretended name for a company of harpers. 

r486 Bk, St. Albans F vj b, A melody of Harpers. 

6 . Comb. 

1879 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mns. 1. 667 The melody- 
attachment, .has the effect of making the melody-note, or 
air, when in tbe highest part, predominate. 1876 Stainer & 
Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Melody Organ or Harmonium, 
a harmonium so constructed that the upper note of the chords 
played is louder than tbe rest of the sounds. 

Hence MaTodyless a., without melody. 

1832 Examiner 213/2 Music. . passionless, melodyless, un- 
remeniherahle. 

Melody (me-DUi),®. rare, [f.thesb. Cf. med.L. 
melodi tire, OF. melodier.'] intr. To make melody ; 
to sing. Hence Me’lodying vbl. sb. 

1396 Fitz-Geffray StrF. Drnke( 1881 ) 24 While with teares 
yon sit melodying, Sliee shall weepe with yon, though she 
cannot sing. 1895 Chainb. jrni. XII. 748/2 He could hear 
something athwart the melodying which made him put bis 
pipe away. 

II Meloe (me'Dri). Ent. fmod.L. Meloe (see 
quot. 1650), of unknown origin ; applied by Linnreus 
as a generic name. 

Paracelsus Op. (1603] III. 220 has (in a prescription) a 
genitive tuellaes, which Mouffet interprets as identical with 
this word. Cf. Melolontha.] 

The typical genus of the family Meloidm ;, an Insect 
of this genus, an oil-beetle. 

[1650 J. F. Chym. Diet., Melaones or Melees are Beetles 
that fly, and are of a golden colour, and being rubbed make 
a sweet smell ; they are commonly 1 found in Meadows in 
the moneth of May'.] 1638 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. 
Ins. 11. x vii. 1080 Of the Gloworm, and the female Melo 
torig. (1634) De Cicindela, <$• Meloe Remind f. Ibid., The 
oyl Beetle or Meloe [orig. (lAzSiPrcscar ahemn, sive Meloen\ 
1797 EncytL Brit (ed. 3)_ XI. 37S Larva:, which pass 
through the state of chrysalids in order to attain to that of 
meloes. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 226 Acrid plants, 
which the Meloe likewise feeds upon. 

Melograph (me-Dgraf). [mod. f. Gr. peXo-s 
song + -graph.] An apparatus for automatically 
recording music played on the organ or pianoforte. 

The name was first given to an invention of Euler in the 
18th e. (see Grove Diet. Mus. I. 409) subsequently to an 
electrical contrivance invented by J. Carpentier in 1887. 
1888 Sri. A mer . 15 Dec. 376/3. 

MelOgrapMc (meldgrae-fik), a. [f. Gr. peXo-s 
song + -graphic.] (See quot.) 

1863 Jrnl. Sec. Arts 16 Oct. 747/1 Efectro-magnctic 
phonograph. This machine is capable of being attached to 
..keyed musical instruments, by means of which they are 
rendered melographic, that is, capable of writing down any 
music that is played upon them. 

Meloid (me-loid), sb. and a. [ad. mod.L. 
Meloidm, f. Meloi : see Meloe.] a. sb. Any 
member of the family Mdoidm of parasitic insects, 
b. adj. Pertaining to the Aieloidse. 

_ 1878 Riley in Amer. Naturalist XII. 218 A very interest- 
ing and anomalous Meloid ( Hernia vnnutipenuis Riley). 
Ibid. ogoWhat is known of the Larval Habits of other Meloid 
geneia, 1881 Cassells Nat. H hi. V. 339 Another parasitic 
Meloi'd.. infesting the cells of Mason Bees. 

Melologue (meriHfg). [f. Gr. peho-s song +• 
Kojos speech (see -log he). Cf. F. milatogue 
(Berlioz 1832).] A musical composition, in, which 
some of the verses are sung and others recited. 

18. . Moore A Melologue upon National Music Advt., It 
may not be superfluous to say, that by ‘Melologue ‘ I mean 
that mixture of recitation and music, which is frequently 
adopted in the performance of Collins’s Ode on t he Passions. 
1881 Shedlock va. Academy 5 Nov. 354/2 Mr. Manns was. . 
fully justified in giving the work at a concert as a ‘ mejo- 
logue’, for in this lie only followed the example of Berlioz 
himself. 

H Melolontha (melal^nha). Ent. [modJL. 
melolontha, ad. Gr. pr/XoXbvBq cockchafer.] A 
genus of lamellicorn beetles, typical of tbe family 
(or sub-family) Meiolonthtdse, and including the 
common cockchafer, M. vulfaris. Hence Melo- 
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lo’ixtManf 4- -iAN],MelblomtMaau [ 4 - -td '+ -AN], ! 
M ololonthidian. [.+ -i.p + -tan] adjs , , belonging to 
the (sub) family Mclolonth him ; also sis., a beetle 
of this (sub) family; Melolouthid a., pertaining ; 
to the Melolonlhidm SEelolomtliiiie a., pertaining 
to the genus Melolontha. (In recent Diets.) 

1706 Pinu.it'S, Melolontha, the Beetle or May-bug; an 
Insect. 184a T. W. Harris Insects injur. Veget. (1862) 30 : 
We have several MelolonthJaus whose injuries in tne perfect 
and, grub state approach to those of the European cock- 
chafer. 1900 Ibis Apr. 240 A single melolonthid beetle. 

HEelomane (me'iamein). [a. F. melomane, £ 
Gr. jiteAos song + -par77s mad: see -mane.] *=Me- 
1,051 AN IAC, 1890 in Century Diet . 

Melomania (rneloimd-nia). ! [ad. F. milo- 
inanie, t. Gr. piXo-s song, music + pav'ta madness : 
see -mania.] A mania for music. Hence Melo- 
ma’niac, one who has a craze for music. 

1880 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy m. iL 113 The Florentine 
aristocracy had the fashionable melomania to almost as 
great an extent as the Milanese. 1880 Pall Mail Butiget 
3 Dec. to '2 M. Grevy is a melomaniac. 

Melomanic lmelumaniik), a. rare. [Formed ; 
as prec. + -10.] Characterized by melomania. 

1822 Kew Monthly Mag. VI. 391 Volunteers of promising : 
ability might, In the present melomanic times, be abun- 
dantly procured. 

Melomany. rare— 0 . = Melomania. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

Melon 1 (me* lan). Forms: 4-6 melone, -own, 

6 millian, mil on, myl(l) on, milion, my ly on, 6-7 
mellon, milion, 7 milieu, 6-8, 9 dial, million, 

7 mealon, meloune, milleon, 5- melon, [a. F. 
melon = Sp. melon , Pg. meldo. It. melone , ad. late 
L. meloa-em, melo , prob. a colloquial formation on 
the first element of L. melopepo : see Melopkpon.J 

1 . A name common, to several kinds of gourds, 
esp. the Musk melon, Cucumis Melo , and the 
Watermelon, Cilrulhis vulgaris. (Applied both 
to the fruit and to the plant producing it.) 

a 1387 Sirnn. Barthal. (Anecd. Oxon.) 33/2 Pefiones, me- | 
lones. 1388 Wyclif Nttm. xi.5 Gourdis, and melouns(Vulg. | 
fepottes], and lekis,. .comen in to mynde to vs. c 1400 Lan- < 
franc's Cintrg, 190 Do J?erto seed of melonis maad clene. ; 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. v. 94 Cucumber now is sowe; Me- | 
lanes, peletur, cappare, and leek. 1530 Palsgr. 245/1 1 
Myllon a 1 flute, melon. 134a Boorde Dyetary xxi. {1870) 
a8s Mylons doth ingender euyl humoures. 1563 Hyli, Art 
Carden. {15931147 Melons, and all kindcs of the Pomplons, j 
desire, .the same earth and aire which the Citrones and j 
Cucumbers doe. 1657 W. Coi.es Adam in Eden xeix, ; 
Citruls or Turkey Millions are of the same temperature as i 
the Gourd. 1691 Land. Gas. No. 2724,2 A piece of pure 
Gold in form of a Mellon. 1748 Chksterf. Let. 13 Dec. 
Misc. Wks. 1777 II.347 Could you send me.. some seed of 1 
the right canteloupe melons? 1824 Loudon Eucycl. Card. \ 
in. i. jed. a) 4208 The. pumpkin, puntpion, or more correctly, j 
fompiou. . .This is the melon or milion of our early horti- ; 
cullurists, the true melon being formerly distinguished by 
the name of inusk-meion. 1847 Tennyson Princess Conclus. 

87 A raiser of huge melons and. of pine. 1833 Del amice 
Kiich. itard.{ 1861) ri8 A pretty little old-fashioned variety, 
— Queen Anne’s Pocket Melon .. produces green-fleshed 
well-flavoured fruit, the size of a large otange. 
b. Prickly melon : the Durian. 

*640 Parkinson Theat. Bet. 1640 Ditr lanes, the prickly 
fruitful! Melon. 1688 R. Holme Armoury it. 85/1 The 
prickly Melon. 

2 . Conch. The shell of a molluse of the genus 
Melo. Also melon-shell , -volute (see 4«l). 

1840 Swainson Malacology 67. 

3 . A hemispherical mass of blubber taken from 
the top of the head of certain cetaceans. 

1887 G. B. Goode, etc. Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. II. 209 
About 30 gallons of oil . . being obtained from each fish, 
besides about 6 quarts of extra oil from the melon. The 
melons are taken from the top of the head {etc.]. 

- 4 . allrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
melon-bank, -bed, -flower, -frame , -garden, -ground, 

- harvest , -infusion, -leaf, - merchant , -monger, 
-patch, -pit, -plant , -plot, - seed , -vine. Tx para- 
synthetic, as melon-formed , -shaped adjs. a. 
similative, as. meUn-yelhm adf. d. Special Corrib. : 
melon-beetle, a beetle of the genus Diabrotica, 
esp. D. vittata and D, duodaimpunctata, injurious 
to melons (Webster a S97 and Suppl. 1902); 
melon-blubber = Melon 1 4 {Cent. Diet.) ; 
melon-cactus = Melo cactus ; melou-eater- 
pillar, the larva of an American moth, Phacellura 
{Eudioplis) kyalimta, destructive to melons ; 
f melon-feast, a rustic gathering at which prizes 
were offered for the finest melons ; melon-fruit, 
the papaw, Carica Papaya, called also Tree-Melon 
(Bartlett Diet. Amer . 1859); melon-hood, a kind 
of fungus, Ilygropkorus pratensis ; melon-oil, the 
oil of the melon of a cetacean ; i* melon-pompion 
{obs.), melon-pumpkin, Cucurbiia maxima or 
C. Melopepo ; melon-seed bodies Path, (see quot. 
1890); melon-shell = sense 2; melon-thick 
{W. Indian ), melon-thistle '•= Melocactus; 
melon-tree, the papaw {Cassell's Encyct. Diet. 
1885) ? melon-volute, a melon-shell ; melon- 
ware (see quot.) ; melon-wood, a yellow Mexican 
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wood, which resembles sanders-wood, used for 
furniture ( Treas. Dot. 1S66) ; melon-worm** 
melon-caterpillar ( Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1707 Mortimer H-usb. (3721) II. 174 They thrive best.. in 
such places as they have not grown m beFoi-e,especia!ly on 
the sides of * Melon Banks. 16*2 Mai! be tr. A Lilian's 
Guzman d'Alf. 1. (1630) 25, I call my selfe his sonhe,.. since 
that from that *Mellon-bed I was made legitimate, by the 
holy right of Matrimony. 1794 M'Phail Cult. Cucumber 
83 The seeds are sown some time about the middle of April 
in a cucumber or melon bed. 1837 A. Gray First Less, 
Bot. (1866) 47 In *Melon-Cactuses. . with their globular or 
bulb-like shapes, 1885 River side Nat. Hist. (ifcSSi II. 444 
The *melon-caterpillar, Eudioplis iiyalinata, which occurs 
throughout the greater portions of North America and ; 
South America. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser, n. 4 
Lending his willing aid in waiting and entertaining.’. ; 
at pink-feasts and *melon-l'easts. 1843 Browning Home 
Thoughts, The buttercups, the little children’s dower — Far 
brighter than this gaudy 'melon-dower! 18x9 Hermit in | 
London III. 170 Her *melon-fomied head .and double chin. : 
1793 Trans. Sac. Arts XL 120 Over the whole, [I] placed 
a large ^melon-frame, fa 1642 Killigkew Parson’s IVedd. 
v. i. (1663) xj8 One of the Watermen is gone to the ‘Mellon , 
Garden. 1733 Miu.tnt Card. Diet. {ed. 2), Molonry or ; 

* Melon-ground. 1774 IferolcEpist, to Sir W. Chambers{ 6 d. : 
13)9 From his melon-ground the peasant slave Has rudely ; 
rush'd. 1849 M. Arnold Strayed JRereller 24 Worms I’ the 
unkind spring have gnaw’d Their *nielon-harvest to the ■ 
heart. 1887 Hay Brit. Fungi 99 Ilygropkorus pratensis, ; 
the *MeIon-hood.^ xBBx Tyndall Ess. Bloating Mailer Air 
173 The tubes in one. of the chambers containing ‘melon- 
infusion bad become rapidly turbid. 1868 Browning Ring 
4- BE j. 98 A broad *inelon-leaf. _ 1727 S. Switzer Pract. 
Card. u. vii. 33 Good glasses, without which the 'melon- 
merchant can’teffect his purpose. 1622 M.hs&ztT. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf 11. 39, I am like a *Melon-moag«rs Knife 
cutting here a slice and there a slice. 1887 G. B. Goode, etc. 
Fisheries LI. S. Sect. v. II. 309 The *melon oil of the black- 
fish. 1838 Gosse in E. Gosse Life (1890) 136 At length we 
reached the *meion-patch, 1824 Loudon Encycl Gai d. lit. 

1. (ed. 2) § 2684 Knight’s *melon-pit,.. which may also be 
app.ied to the culture of cucumbers. 1739 Miller Card. 
Diet. II. s. v. Melo, The Papers ..may be used for covering 
your*Melon-plants. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacH's Htisb. (1586) 

63 When they grow rounde, they are *Melor.-pom peons. 1840 
Paxton Bot. Diet., * Melon-pumpkin see Cucurbiia Melo- ; 
pepo. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 176 Now ’melon seed too 
footeatweneissette. 1879 St. George's Hasp. R ep. I X, 261 An 
incision was made into the., tumour, . and a quantity. of dear , 
fluid containing numbers of 1 melon-seed’ bodies pressed out. 
1890 Syd. Sac. Lex., Melon seed bodies, small, 'white, or 
brownish-looking bodies resembling melon seeds in shape. 
They are found in the sheaths of tendons which: have been 
inflamed and in adventitious., bursae. 1832 Lin-ih.lv hitrod. 
Bot. 374 *Aielon-shaped, irregularly spherical, with pro- 
jecting ribs ; as the stem of Cactus melocactus x a bad term. 
1840 bWAtxsoN Malacology 100 The pre-eroinentty typical i 
volutes, or _* melon -.shells. 1864 Griskbach Flora F/. hid. 783 
*Mekm-thick, Melocactus communis. 1731-3 Miller Card. 
Diet. (ed. 2), Melocativs. . *Melon-Thistle, The whole Plant 
hath a singular Appearance. 1763 Mills-Fy-s/. Pract. Husb, 
IV. 182 The ’melon vines will waste themselves by running 
out in length. 1840 Swainson Malacology 99 The truncated j 
and wide-mouthed helmet-shells, among the M uric idee, find : : 
their prototypes in the *melon volu tes. 1883 Solon Art O. 
Eng. Potter lot The pieces upon which this fruit was intro- 
duced all went by the name of ’melon- ware, and so were j 
styled also the generality of pieces mottled green and 
yellow. *773 Phil. Trans. LX 1 II. 391 An Anemone, whose 
limbs are of the *mekjn-yellow colour. 

It "Melon 15 imf-lfii). Path. [ = F. melon, a. Gr. 
fiTj\ov apple, protuberance of the eye (Paulas 
zEgineta).] A kind of exophthalmos or staphyloma. ; 

1676 J. Cooke Marrow Chirtirg. 7x3 If the protuberance 
he. .great, ’tis called Staphyloma. . . If it thrust out more, 
that it over-reaches the Eye-lid, ’tis called Melon , like an 
Apple hanging by the Stalk. 1802 Turton Med. Gloss., 
Melon . . a protuberance of the ball of the eye from its socket. 
1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Melon 3 (meTan). Australian. Short for 
Pajjd ymelon. Also cltrib. , in melon-hole. 

*847 Leichhardt Jrni. iii. 77 The shallow depressions of 
the surface of the ground, which are significantly termed 
by the squatters * melon-holes 1898 Morris Austral Eng., 
Melon. Besides its botanical use, the word is applied in 
Australia to a small kangaroo, the Paddy-melon. Melon- 
hole, a kind of honey-combing of the surface in the interior 
plains, dangerous to horsemen, ascribed ..to the work of the 
Paddy- melon... The name is often given to any similar 
series of holes, such as are sometimes produced by the 
growing of certain plants. 

Melon, variant of Mellone Chern. 
Melongena (melpnd^fna'- Also 8 melin- 
zane, 9 melangeno. [a. mod.L. melongena, IL me- 
lansana ; for the hist ory of tlie word see Bbi ssmal.] 
The mad-apple or egg-plant, Solatium Melongena. 

\ 1775 R. Chandler Trav.A sia M. {1825) 1 . 341 The garden 

furnished., a speciesof fruit called melmzane. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xvl. (1794) 202 Melongena or Mad-Apple, 
isalso of thisgenus. 1819 Banquet gi From Iceland lichens, 
and St. Kitt’s tomato ; From Cuba melangeno and potato. 

j I! Meloniere, Obs. [F. mdonniere, i. melon 
■ Melon h] A melonry. 

1658 Evelyn Air, Card. ( 1675) 138 Heaped up together in 
someplace near your meloniere. 1718 J. Lawrence J'rnit-g. 
Kalcntlar 60 To see what his Servants have heeu doiag Ml 
; other Parts of the Kitchen-Garden, Meloniere, &c. 

«. Mot. fad. 

j mod.L. type * inelonifomi-is ;• £ meldMr, melo, 
j Melon 1 + form-a : see -form.] Melon-shaped. 

1866 Treas. Bol., Melon-shaped, Meloniform, Irregularly 
1 spherical, with projecting ribs. 

Melordst (me-lonist). ££ Melon 1 + -ist.] 
One who uaUiv-ates , meloMS. - 


ME LO-TE AGED'S". 

1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 9or Concerning his way of ordering 
.Meioitspopwcommutiicaied in English for the satisfaction 
of several curious Melanists in England. 1727 S. Swjtzgr 
Pract. Card. 11. vi. 49 At their first coming into England, 
there were but two kinds that our melouists . . took notice of. 

Melonite (me’lonoit). Min. [Named by 
F. A. Genth in 1868 after the Melonese mine, 
Calaveras Co., Cal., its locality.] Nickel tellurkle, 
of a reddish-white colour. 

z 968 Genth in A mer, frtil. ScL Ser. n. XLV. 313 Melo- 
nite, a new mineral, Niz Te;- V, hexagonal. 

Melonry (me-bnri). [f. Melon 1j ,--ky.] A 
place lor the cultivation of melons. 

1727 S. Switzer {title) Practical Kitchen Gardiner, or 
System for Employment in the Melonry, Kitchen Garden, 
and Potagery. 1824 Loudon Encycl. Card. (ed. 2) § 2479 
The situation of the melonry is generally in' the slip. 

t Melo pepon. Obs. [ad. L., milopepon-em , 
-pepo, a. Gr. phjXovbmv, f. prjXo-v apple + tremor a 
kiiitl of gourd (orig. an ellipt. use of u hroov ripe). 

In the qubts. melopepones may be the Latin plural.] 

A kind of melon. 

XS55 Eden Decades 81 An other frute.. in tenderues equal 
to melopepones. 1705 Beverley Hist. Virginia vr, iyjzz) 
*24 Their Macocks a;e .a sor t of Melopepones, or lesser sort 
of Pompion. 1727 Bailky vol. II, Melopepon. 

Melophcme (medoiomi). [!. Gr. ptXo-s song, 
music 4 (poji'ij sound.] a. ■= jnclophonic guitar. 
"b. A kind of accordion. 

1839 W rax all tr. if. Houdin xii. 169 The melophone, a. 
species of accordion recently invented. 1879 A. J. limans 
jn Grove Diet. Mots. I. 667 The only maker of melophanes 
in 1853. 1883 Ibid. III. 97 Regondi..ou the former of these 

tours [m 4841] ..played both the guitar and the melophone 
(whatever that may have been). > 

Melophouic (melhffnik), a. [Formed as prec. 

+ -i€.] a. In melophonic guitar {see quot. 184a), 
l). Used,app. with the sense i musical’, in the title 
of a society founded in 1837 (see quot. 18S0). . 

1842 Msch. Mag. XXXVII. 160 The Melophonic Guitar, 
is the very appropriate name of a new instrument which was 
introduced to the musical public, a few days ago, by the in- 
ventor, M, llarelli. 1880 Mackeson in Grove Diet. Flits. 
II. 252 The M elophonic Society, established 1837, ‘ for the 
practice of the most classical .specimens of choraL and other 
music,' by hand and choir. 

Meloph. 03 xist(ine’Df#“nist). rarer-' 1 . [F ormed. 
as prec. t -1ST.] A melodist. 

1847 Thackeray Dinner in the City iii. Wks. 1898 VL 
560. Here, as in the' case- of the Hebrew melophonists, 

I .would insinuate no wrong thought. 

Melripiaao (lncDpum-.o). [f. Gr. piXo-s song, 
meiody + Piano.] (bee quots.) 

1876 Stainer & BAmurrr Did. Mm. Terms, Mclopiano, 
an invention by which sustained sounds can he produced on 
a piamoforte. 1880 Ac J. Hipkins in Grove Diet, Plus. II. 
252 M elopiano, .a grand piano with a sosiiuente attachment, 
the invention of Signor Laldera. 

Meloplast (me’Dplsest). [a. F. mcloplaste, f. 
Gr. pkXo-s song, music + nXaarQs moulder, £ ttX&c- 
otiv to mould.] (See quot.) 

1820 Anti. Reg. n. 1365 M. Galin..has lately introduced 
a new instrument for teaching music, called the meloplast. 
M. Gaiin's ingenious me thod consists in making his pupils 
sing fro m a stave, without either dels or notes, according to 
the movements of a portable rod. 

Meloplasty (me-Dplsesti). Surg. [f. Gr. 
pijXo-v apple, m late Gr. used poet for ‘ cheek * 
(peril, through influence of the L. mala) + -irXaaros 
, moulded +-T.j The operation of restoring a cheek 
which has. been injured or destroyed by grafting 
new tissue. Hence Melopla-stic, of or pertaining 
to meloplasty (Dunglison Med. Lex. 1857). 

,1883 Holmes- & iiin.Kit.Syst.Surg. (ed. 3) III. 68r Elastic 
Operations on the Cheek ( Meloplasty). 

I Melopceia (meDpria). Antiq, [a. Gr. juko- 
■Troita, £ peXomnos maker of songs, £ peXo-s soug + 
W01-, mnttv to make.] The ait of composing me- 
lodies ; the part ofdramaticart concerned with music. 
1759 Sir F. H. E. Stiles in Phil. Traits. LI. 698 By this 
i school harmonic was divided into these seven parts ; 1. of 
j sounds../, of melopceia. 1776 Burney^ Hist. Mus. I. v. 63 
Of Melopceia. 1878 JV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 51 This part 
. of a drama, called the melopteia , is ranged by Aristotle ran 
! a level with the diction. i 

f Melote. Obs. Also 6 melotte. [ad. L. 
i nietSia, mc/Ste, a. Gr. pupum-ft sheepskin.] A gni- 
i meat matie of skins, worn by monks, 
j 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvi. 37 b/a 
Nexte his flessbe he ware the hayre ; and ther upon a 
vesternent of hayre riatnyd Melote. Ibid. n. 196 b/2 He 
asked of them wliere tbeyr melotes were; that is to say® 
theyr habytes -made of skynnes that they were wont to he 
‘ clothed witihall. a 1529 Skelton Col. Clouts 866 Some 
\ watke aboute in melottes fcf. Vtdg. Hebr. xi. 37 circuierunt 
\ in metotis), In gray russet and heery cotes. 

Melo-tra gedy. rare. [f. Gt. peko-s songF 
Tkag edt.] A tragedy in which songs occur ; am 
j operatic tragedy. 

Allied called his play of Abel a * tramelogedia*, inserting 
■ melo- in the middle of iragedia, to express the intimate 
) mixture of the lyric and dramatic element in the piece. 

18*8 Hobhou.se Hist. Ittustr, Ch. liar, etc. (ed. 2) 40a |te 
{Alfierl] composed a sort of drama, altogether new, which 
he ctdled a melo-tragedy. qej Hieslm. Gmey 'Mar. 

' Michael Faraday, according to tradition 5 wouia leave his 
investigations at the sound of the pan-pipes and see the 
mclo-tragedy [Punch and ] udy] once more. ’ ' ’ 



MELOTFOFE. 

Hence BUelotra-gic a. 

187a C, King Mountain. Sierra Nest. ix. 193 Nothing more 
effectually banishes a melotragic state of mind, than the 
obtrusive ugliness, .of this plant. 

Melotrope (me-btnfup). [f. Gr. /t«Ao-s song, 
melody + rpoirf) turning.] A piano fitted with a 
mechanical device for automatically reproducing a 
piece of music by means of a melograph stencil. 

1888 Set. A merican 15 Dec. 37 6/3 The melotrope is merely 
mechanical in its operation, and is intended, as far as pos- 
sible, to imitate the motion of the lingers in playing upon 
the keys of the instrument. 

Melotto, Meloun(e, obs. ff. Mulatto, Melon. 

Melow(e,M8lowe 5 obs.ff.MEAL^.l, Mellow a. 

+ Mel-pell, adv. Obs. [a. OF. melle pelle, 
inversion of pelle-melte] = Pell-mell. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vm. ix. § 5 Theodosius.. slew 
mel-pell both guilty and innocent, to the number of 7000. 

+ Melpcraenisll, a. Obs. \f. Melpomene, the 
Muse who presided over tragedy + -isH.] Tragic. 

1801 Surr Splendid Misery II. 170 Why so melpomomsb, 
Julia? 

t Melrose. Obs. [ad. pharmaceut. L. inel 
rosse honey of the rose.] A preparation composed 
of powdered rose-leaves with honey and alcohol. 

1790 Fordyce On Muriatic Acid 8 What I used was a 
mixture of mel-rose with sixteen drops of the muriatic acid. 

Melsh, melch (meij), a. Now dial. Also 
4 melsoh, 5 melissche. [Perh. repr. OE. mtfsc, 
mylsc , *mielisc mellow (in melsc s&ppla , mellow 
apples), ?cogn.w. Goth. {gd)mahx>jan to crush. The 
OE. word seems to have been confused with milisc 
honeyed, cogn. w. Goth, mili) honey. Cf. Mulsh.] 
Mellow, soft, tender. Of weather: Mild and ‘soft’, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn, cxvi. (1455} 679 
In grounds that is melch and sondy [.WiS. Bodl. E. Mite. 
melissche, L. in terra lent sabulosa). 1737 J. Broadhead 
in N. Sf Q. 8th Ser. (1895) VI 1. 405/1 Very fine melch weather. 
*874 E. Waugh Chimney Corner (1879) Nice melch mak 
o’ a mornin’. 

Comb. 1647 Trapp Comm. Tit. i. 13 A metaphor from 
Chyrurgeons, who must not be melch-hearted, saith Celsus, 
but pare away the dead flesh. 1783 Eliz. Blower Geo. Bate- 
man II. in ‘Dad’, (said the glassman .. pulling out his 
pocket-handkerchief) ‘ I didnt used to be so melch-hearted. 

Hence t lVielshliead, -hood, ripeness. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter cxviii. [cxix.] 147 Ich com forjie in 
melshede [v.r. melschhode, Vm\%. prxveni in maturitate]. 

t Melt, sb . 1 Obs. [Fr., a. Mexican nielli] — 
Maguey. 

xgg8 Sylvester Du Bartas i\. \. 1, Eden 606 There mounts 
the Melt [Fr. La se poitsse le Melt] which serves in Mexico 
For weapon, wood, needle, and tbreed (to so we). 

+ Melt, fi. 2 Obs. (See quot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury II. 177/1 Melt of Sheep, an 
abundance of Blood which must he taken from them. 

Melt (melt), sb .3 [f. Melt zi.I] 

1 . Phr. On the melt : in the process of melting. 

1897 Blackmore in Btackw. Mag. Sept. 362 The rush of 

two streams into one another, both being buxom with snow 
on the melt. 

2 . Metal or other substance in a melted condition. 

1854 Pharmac. Jrnl. XIII. 432 The ' melt ’obtained in the 

manufacture of Ferrocyanide of Potassium. 1868 Whitman 
To Working Men 6 Iron works.. men around feeling the 
melt with huge crowbars. 1886 E. Knecht tr. Beuedikt's 
Coal-tar Colours 216 Melting with caustic acid... The melt 
is then allowed to cool. 

3 . A quantity of metal melted at one operation. 

1 885 Rep. Sec. of Treasury 175 iCent.) 12,867 melts of ingots 
were made for coinage during theyear. 1890 Hiorns Mixed 
Meta ’s 309 The 75,000 ounces of gold were divided into 14 
'melts’ of 5,400 ounces each, and each melt separately 
toughened. 1904 Internat. JJbr. Techuol, Specif. 61 Melt , 
a charge of metal placed in a cupola or pot for melting. The 
product of such a charge is also called a melt. 

4 . The quantity melted within a certain period. 

15103 Daily Rec. 4 Mail 28 Dec. 2/3 The melt of this class 

of iron, especially in Scotland, has been exceptionally heavy. 

Melt (melt), ml Pa. t, melted. Pa. pple. 
melted, molten. Forms: 1 melt-, mielt-, milt-, 
my 1 tan, 2-3 mealten, melten, 3 i-multen, 
Orm. melltenn, 3-6 melte, 4meelte,4-5malt(e, 
4-6 mylt(e, (5 molte, multe, 6 mealt, moult), 
4- melt. Pa. 1 . 1 maalt {pi. multon), (se)melts, 
3-5 malt(e, 4 maltit, moltid, 5 meitid, 5-6 
molte, 6 moulte, molted, 6- melted. Pa. pple. 1 
semolten, semyltad, 3 imealt, imelte, imolte, 4 
meltid(e, meltyn, moltid, multen, mylt, 4-5 
moltyn(e, 4-6 molte, 5 molton, moltynnyd, 
multyn, 5-7 melt, 6 melten, molted, arch. 
ymolt, 5-7 molt, moult, 7 moulten, 8 arch. 
ymolten, 4- molten, 6- melted. [Originally 
two distinct vbs.: (1) the intransitive strong 
vb. OE. meltan (pa. t. mealt , pi. midton, pa. 
ppl. gemolten) ; (2) the weak vb. (causative of 
the former) OE. mieltan , myltan (:— prehistoric 
*mealtjan,*malljan) corresponding to ON. melt a 
to digest, to malt (grain), Goth. *maltjan to dis- 
solve, whence gamalteins vbl. si)., dissolution 
(transl. of dvaRvais 2 Tim. iv. 6). In OE, the 
strong vb, was always intransitive ; the weak vb, 
Was normally transitive, but sometimes intransi- 
tive, In ME. the strong and weak inflexions were 
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used indiscriminately, the former becoming gradu- 
ally less frequent. In the 16th c. the strong pa. t. 
(in the form molte, from the analogy of the pa. 
pple.) was used poet, by a few writers, but was not 
generally current. The strong pa. pple. is now only 
poet, and rhetorical exc. as adj. (see Molten 
ppl. a.), and even in that use is merely literary. 

The root OTeut. *melt- (: malt - : mult-), whence also Malt 
sb., represents an Indogerm. *meld- (: mold- : mid-), whence 
Gr. p.e'A8eu< to melt, Skr. mrdu soft, L. mollis. It is prob. 
a variant of OTeut. smelt- (: — Indogerm. *smeld-) : see 
Smelt ».] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . To become liquefied by heat. To melt away: 
be destroyed or wasted by being melted. 

Beowulf 3011 Ne seel aneshwaet meltan mid Jram modi^an. 
a 900 O. E. Martyrol. 9 Mar. 38. pa on niht com leoht of 
heofonum swa hat swa sunne bio on sumera, ond jraet is 
Bemelte, ond fi-et waeter wear 3 wearm. ciooo Ags. Ps. 
(ThJ lvii. 7 Swa weax melted, a 1225 Juliana 20 His mod 
feng to heaten ant his meari to melten [Bodl. MS. mealten]. 
01290 St. Christopher 200 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 277 po he was 
i-leid par-on. As wex pat gredile malt awei. 1382 Wyclif 
Exod. xvi. 21 Whanne the sunne bigan to heet, it moltid 
[1530 Tindale, it moulte]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VII- 355 Whanne pat frost gan to pa we and to melte \y.rr. 
multe, molte, mylte], ei4=,o Two Cookery-bks. 86 Take 
faire greee..and sette ouer pe fyre til hit mylte. 11x460 
Lattnfal 740 Hyt malt as snow ayens the sunne. 1575 
Gascoigne Fruits of Warre xlvih, Flowers 123 Whose 
greace hath molt all caffed as it was. 1617 Moryson I tin. 
1. 206 When the snow melts from the Mountaines. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Metals, When the copper and 
arsenic are mixed, the tin is to he put in ; this soon melts. 
i 85 o Tyndall Glac. it, iii. 241 Ice before it melts attains a 
temperature of 30 0 Fahr. 

to. In jocular hyperbole: To perspire excessively, 
to suffer extreme heat. 

1787 Colman Inkle ff Yarico in. i, A. .black hoar.. came 
down the hill in a jog trot 1 My master melted as fast as 
a pot of pomatum. 1820 Keats Lett., to Miss F. Brawne 
Mar. (1895) 476, I have no need of an enchanted wax figure 
to duplicate me, for I am melting in my proper person before 
the fire, 

2 . To become disintegrated, liquefied, or softened, 
e. g. by the agency of moisture ; to be dissolved. 
To melt in the mouth : said of articles of food that 
are extremely tender. •{* In OE. of food : To be 
digested. 

a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 235/33 Fatiscit, . .dissoluiiur, 
..mylt. ci 000 Sax. Leechd. II. 196 Late mylt hryperes 
flffisc. 1523 F IT2MEUB. Hush. § 16 Theciotteskepe the wheate 
warmeall wynter, and at Marche they wyll melte and breake, 
and fill in manye small peces. 1693 Evelyn De La Quint. 
Cornpl. Gard., Melons 1 [Melons] which be.. dry, yet melt- 
ing in the Mouth. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iv. 
19 Can she make your real fiecky paste, as melts in your 
mouth and lies all up like a puff? 

'fto. Of the body: To undergo corruption, to 
waste away. Obs, 

c 1290 S', Eng. Leg. I. 76/108 A slou} feuere. .made is lrodi 
to melte a-wei. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. lxvi. 
(1495) 283 He that is bytten of a Cokatryce meltyth and 
swellyth and castyth venym and deyeth sodaynly. 

C. Of clouds, vapour : To dissolve, be evaporated 
or dispersed ; to break or dissolve into rain. 

13. . Gaw. SfGr. Kut. 2080 Mist muged on pe mor, malt on 
pe mountez. 1604 E. G[rimstonk] D Acosta's Hist. Indies 
n. vii. 98 A great aboundance of vapours from the Earth and 
Ocean . . melt into water. 18x4 Byron Lara 11. i, The 
vapours round the mountains curl’d Melt into morn, and 
Light awakes the world, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xiv. 96 
The dense clouds which had crammed the gorge, .melted 
away. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxiv, The clouds had melted 
into a small and chilling rain, 
d. To vanish, disappear. 

161X Shaks. Wint. T. 111. iii. 37 With shriekes She 
melted into Ayre. 1611 — Cymb. 1. iii, 20, I would haue. . 
followed him, till he had melted from The smalnesse of a 
Gnat, to ayre. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv. 123 
When caught, she melted from them again like a summer 
cloud. 

3 . Of a person, his ‘ soul ’ or ‘ heart ’, feelings, etc. 
f a. To be overwhelmed with dismay or grief. 

The idiom is app, native, though the examples in the 
versions of the Bible are literal translations from the Hebrew. 

ciooo Ags. Bs. (Th.) lxx. 8 Ponne me maegen and mod 
mylte on hreore, ne forliet ru me, lifiende God. c 1350 Will. 
Paterae 434, & seppe sike i & sing samen to-gedere, & melt 
nei^h for mournyng & moche ioie make. ? a 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 276 She is in so greet turment. .whan folk doth 
good, That nigh she melteth for pure wood, c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxxviii. ( Adrian ) 470 pat his hart for dred suld melt 
*545 J- Heywoqd Prov. (1867) 75 My herte for wo molte. 
1560 Bible (Genev.) Ps, cxix. 28 My soule melteth [1535 
Coveroale, melteth away] for heauines. x6xx Bible josh, 
it 11 Our hearts did melt. 

b. To become softened by compassion, or love ; 
to yield .to entreaty; to‘ dissolve ’ in or into tears. 
c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 145 pat hie mihte nexxin and mealten 
and ut-sanden sume tear, a 1223 Ancr. R, no pet on was 
his moderes wop, & pe otSres Maries, past fieoweden & 
melten al of teares. 13 . . Crist ene-mon 4 Jew 97 (Vern. MS.) 
pe cristen man mildelygon malt, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
iv. 339 (367) Troylus, pat felte His frend Pandare y eomen 
hym to se Gan as pe snow a-yen be sonne melte. 1309 
Hawes Past, Pleas, xvi. (Percy Soc.) 71 Harde is the heart 
that no love hath felt Nor for to love wyl than encline and 
*563 Sackville Induct, lxxviii. in Mirr. Mag. R iv b, 
My hart so moke to see his griefe so great. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. 11. 22 Melting jn teares, then gan shee thus lament. 
IS 9 S Shaks. John v. ii. 47 My heart hath melted at a Ladies 
teares. 1637 Milton Lycidas 163 Look homeward Angel 
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now, and melt with ruth. 1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. 11. ii. 
(1854) 80 And the governor so far melted as to send forth 
Tom Elliot in haste. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 104 p 7 She 
melted into a Flood of Tears. 1837 Reade Course True 
Love 178 His resolve melted at this. _ 1862 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xiv, viii. (1872) V. 249 Each had his own causes of regret, 
and each melted into tears. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men 

I. 111. 341 At sight of the dusty . .urchins, his heart evidently 
melted. 

c. To melt away : To be * dissolved ’ in ecstasy. 

1711 Addison Sped, No. 159 ? 2 ( Vis. Mirza), My Heart 
melted away in secret Raptures. 1746 Collins Ode to Pity 
vii, There let me oft, retir’d by day In dreams of passion 
melt away. 121761 Cawthorn Poems (1771) 58 How weak 
fair faith and virtue prove When Eloisa melts away in love 1 

4 . To waste away, become gradually smaller; 
to dwindle. Now chiefly with away, f Occas. of 
a swelling, to melt down. 

a iz2S Ancr, R. 268 Herdeliche ileue 5 pet al pe deofles 
strencoe melteS puruh pe grace of pe holi sacrament, a 1223 
St. Marker. 6 pi mihte schal unmuchelin ant melten to riht 
noht. a 1230 Pro v. Alfred 385 in G. E. Misc. 126 And 
vycbes cunnes madnies to mixe schulen i-Multen. a 1400 
St. Erkenwolde 158 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg, (1881) 269 He 
lias not layne here so longe, to loke hit by kynde, To make 
so out of memorie. c 1586 C’tf.ss Pembroke Ps. evil, ix. 
Their might doth melt, their courage dies. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. < 5 - Cl. 111. xiii. 90 Authority melts from me of late. 
1629 Milton Hymn Nath. 138 Leprous sin will melt from 
earthly mould, And Hell it self will pass away. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 166 His huge Army melted away, 
and quickly became less numerous. 1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. 
Cancers 156 By Degrees the hard Tumour entirely melted 
down._ 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 213 The body of his 
party is melting away very fast. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. 
xii, Nations melt From power’s high pinnacle, when they 
have felt The sunshine for a while. 1835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii. IIL 377 The host which had been the terror of 
Scotland melted fast away, i860 Reade Cloister ff H. 
lxxviii. (1896) 223 While her heart was troubled, her money 
was melting. 1891 Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 5/2 There was 
a surplus of fifty-seven million dollars when President Har- 
rison took office, and it has all melted away. 1897 A llbutt's 
Syst. Med. II. 279 Tumours in muscle, which will wholly 
melt away under the influence of iodide of potassium, are 
sometimes [etc.]. 

b. slang. Of money : To be spent on drink. 
(Cf.13.) 

1763 Foote Commissary 1. i, Give him the sixpence; 
there, there, lay it out as you will. Coachnt. It will he to 
your health, mistress ; it shall melt at the Meuse, before I 
go home. 

5 . To filter in, become absorbed into. Also fig. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1566, & make pe mater to uialt my 

mynde wyth-inne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 31 His subtile 
tong like dropping honny mealt’h Into the heart, and 
searchetb every vaine. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. ii. I. 40 It 
was by such institutions that the nations of the empire in- 
sensibly melted away into the Roman name and people. 
1821 Shelley Efipsyck. no Like fiery dews that melt Into 
the bosom of a frozen bud. 

G. Of sound: To be soft and liquid. 

1626, etc. [see Melting Ppl. a. 1 c]. 1713 Young Force 

Relig. i, She clasps her lord, brave, beautiful, and young, 
While tender accents melt upon her tongue. 1792 S. Rogers 
Pleas. Mem. 11. 38 With rapt ear drink the enchanting 
serenade. And as it melts along the moonlight-glade [etc.]. 

7 . To pass by imperceptible degrees into some- 
thing else. 

1781 CowrER Retirement 424 Downs. .That melt and fade 
into the distant sky. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Rip 
Van Winkle f 2 Where the blue tints of the upland melt 
away into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. 1863 

J. Thomson Sunday up River m. ii, The vague vast grey 
Melts into azure dim on high. 

IL Transitive senses. 

8. To reduce to a liquid condition by heat 

a 1000 Elene 1311 (Gr.) Gold..purh ofnes fyr eall ^eclsen- 
sod amered &£emylted. c 1000 Sax. Leechd, I. 366Nimleon 
fcelynde & lieortes mearg mylt & £emeng tosomne. c 1200 
Ormin 17415, & badd he shollde melltenn brass & geten himm 
a neddre. a 1223 A tier. R . 384 pe caliz was knelt i8e fure & 
stroncliche iwelled. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 10 The 
goldtressed Phebus heighe on lofte Thries liadde al with his 
hemes clere The snowes molte. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. 
(Blasius) 237 ]>e presydent with fellone will gert melt leyd in 
fusione, c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 414 Nyse ykarus, 
That fleegh so high that the hete Hys wynges malte. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. iv. xxi. 1895 All the metall moltynnyd 
than In tyll a qwerne togydder ran. 1444 Rolls of Par It. 
V. 109/1 That no white money . .be broke nor molte for the 
cause above said. 1474 Caxton Recuyett (ed. Sommer) 18 
Saturne. .make and fyned gold and metalles. <21362 G. 
Cavendish Wo/scy (1893) 267 Rather than I wold..em- 
liesell or deceyve hyme of a mygbt, I wold it ware molt 
and put in my mouthe. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Aurum 
. fusi/e, that may be molted. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. xi. 
25 As a tbonder-bolt. .doth displace The soring clouds into 
sad showres ymolt _ 1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil (Arb,) 
Sonn. xliv, Whose might all metals’ mass asunder moults 1 
1614 Sea. Venus (1876) 35 Or had the bed bene burnt with 
wilcie fire all, And thereby moult the heauens golden frame. 
1647 H, More Poems Notes 362 note, Ice.. once melt by 
the warmth of the Sunne it becomes one with the rest of the 
Sea. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 562 One who.. two massie 
clods of Iron and Brass Had melted. 1681 Hickeringill 
Black Non-Conf. Postscr., Wks. 1716 II. 171 Go, then, you 
subtile Persecutors ! fret, and be molt in your own fat. 
a 1736 Mrs. Haywood New Present (1771) 43 Till the butter 
is all melted. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, Sci. (1879) I. i. 5 A 
sun or planet once molten, would continue for ever molten. 
X874.TA1T Rec. Adv. Phys. Sci, (1876)45 Davy showed., that 
the mere rubbing together by proper mechanical force of 
two pieces of ice was sufficient to melt the surface of each. 

absoL 1335 Coverdale Jer. vi. 29 The melter [1611 
founder] melteth in vayne. 1683 Pottos Fleta Min. iv. ix. 
304 , 1 conclude it better to melt with Coals, than with Moll 
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* *7°° B- E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v., Will yon Melt a Bord t 
Will you spend your Shilling? 1705 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. X. 71 The vast sum of money I have melted 
away here in London to hinder much mischief against us. 
1756 Toldervv Hist. 2 Orphans IV. 45 They had the 
ambition.. to melt it [a crown] at Ashley’s punch-house 
upon Ludgate-Hill. 1807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun 
1. 134 If Moses [money-lender] does not come soon, all the 
money will be melted before he brings it. 1868 Reade & 
Boucicault Foul Play lii, I had him arrested before he 
had time to melt the notes. 1897 Daily News 5 Oct. 3/5 
Another of the too l. notes was, according to the prisoner’s 
expression, 1 melted ’ (i. e. cashed). 

14. To blend into one mass of colour, etc. 

1778 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. viii. (1876) 456 This effect is 
produced by melting and losing the shadows in a ground 
still darker. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Ait. Blanc 23 The 
glassy pinnacles of the.. Alps, ..melting their outlines in 
the softer, tints of evening, i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun 
(1879) IB iv. 49 The words.. being softened and molten 
..into the.. richness of the voice that sung them. 1872 
Black A civ. Phaeton xvii, A grey mist., melted whole 
mountains into a soft dull grey. 1900 J uha Wedgwood in 
Cpniemp. Rev. Mar. 336 _ 1 n him there was a strong revolu- 
tionary element, and it is difficult in looking back not to 
melt it in with the other revolutionary manifestations of 
the time. 

15. [=ON. melta.~\ To make (malt]; to prepare 
(barley) for fermentation. Obs. exc. dial. (Y oiks.) ; 
see E.D.D. 

1615 Markham Eng. Houscw. 11. vii. (1668) 169 The Art 
of making, or (as some term it] melting of Malt. 

Melt, *.2 Sc. ? Obs. tram. 4 To knock down ; 
properly by a stroke in the side, where the melt or 
spleen lies ’ (Jam,). 

a 1585 Polwart Flyiing w. Montgomerie 762 Skade 
scald, ouerbald !_ soone fald, or I melt thee. 1783 Forbes 
Ulysses' Answ. in Poems Buchan Dial. 36 But I can., 
melt them ere they wit ; An’ syne fan they’re dung out 0’ 
breath They hae na maughts to hit. 

Melt, obs. and dial, variant of Milt sb. 
Meltable (me'ltab’l), a. [f. Melt vP + -able.J 
Capable of being melted, in senses of the vb. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey 1. ii. 3 These are 
either Liquableor Mot-Meltable, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 52 It is the most impure of metals, hardly melt- 
able. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxix. 176 
Money’s like snow, ..a very meltable article. 
HenceMeltabilityrari?, capacity of beingmelted. 
1863 Dickens Mat. Fr. iv. vii, The brittleness and melt- 
ability of wax. 

Meltaith, Sc. variant of Mealtide. 

Malta, obs. form of Milt sb. 

Melted (melted), ppl. a. [f. Melt vP + -ed k] 
In senses of the verb. 

L That has been liquefied by heat. (Cf. Molten.) 
Melted butter: see Butter I. 1 d. 

*599 Shahs. Hen. P\ m. v. 50 Rush on his Hoast, as doth 
the melted Snow Vpon the Valleyes. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc s Trav. 366 The chaldron full of rich melted 
mettle. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 302 All kind of melted 
Butter and fryed Foods., are hurtful to the Health of all 
People. 1797 tr. C. De Massoul's Treat. Art Paint. 44 
This melted glass in Enamel, produces the same effect, 
that oils, gums or glues produce in the other processes of 
Painting. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. <$■ Art I. $ 
Upon the surface of melted lead. 1861 Fairbairn iron 
159 The silicium thus formed alloying the steel, gives that 
quietness and freedom from boiling known in the trade as 
‘dead melted*. 1870 J. H. Fkiswell Mod. Men of Lett. 
iii. 65 A spectacle to gods and men in these melted-butter 
days. 

J* 2. Of corn : That has sprouted in harvesting. 
1799 Hull Advertiser 26 Oct. 3/2 Every bushel of melted 
wheat. 

J 3. * Dissolved ’ in emotion. Obs. 

1628 Brittain's Ida vi. 9 Bathing in liquid ioyes his melted 
sprite. 

Hence Ma ltedness. rare. 

1852 J. D. Maclaren in Mem. (1861) 78 There would be 
only more meltedness of heart. 

Melteithe, variant of Mealtide. 

Melter (me-ltai). [f. Melt vP + -ek kj 

1. One who or that which melts, in various senses 
of the vb. 

1381 Act 23 Eliz, c. 8 § 1 The said Melter, Myngler or 
Corrupter,.. shall forfeyte [etc.], c 1586 C'tess Pembroke 
Ps. cxlvii. vi. Abroad the southern wind, his melter goes. 
£1620 Fletcher & Mass. False One 11. iii, Thou melter of 
strong mindes, dar'st thou presume To smother all his tri- 
umphes with thy vanityes? 1693 Locke Short Observ. 
Pr. Paper 19 The melter of our mill'd money. <11764 
Lloyd On Rhyme Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 123 The .. charming 
melter ofhis purse. 1824-9 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 
I. 204, I keep both out of the crucible and out of the aqua 
regia , another great melter and transmuter. 1836 Kane 
Arct.Expl. I. xvii. 201 One of our deck-watch, who bad 
been cutting ice for the melter. 

2. spec. One whose trade or office it is to melt 
metals or other substances; esp. a workman so 
employed in afactory or in the Mint ; also, formerly, 
f the designation of an officer of the Exchequer. 

1333 Coverdale Jer. vi. 29 The leade is consumed, the 
melter melteth in vayne. 1567 Reg. Privy Council Scot, I. 
556 All Meltaris, Forgearis, and Prentaris within the said 
cunyehous. 1670 Pettus Fodinm Reg. 41 Then the Mel* 
ters, that melt the Bullion before it come to the Coining. 
1697 Ltjttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. xgx Then they heard 
the accusation against major Barton, the chief, melter of 
York mint. 1708 Madox tr. Dial, de Scacc. 1. iii. 4 b, The 
under exchequer . . has . . two officers, . . one who presides 
over the examinations, and the melter, ,, The melter also 
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f b. To melt and refashion into ; also, to form 
(an image, etc.) out of molten material. Obs. 

<•1440 Alphabet of Tales 273 He prayed [at all his tresurs, 
J,at war of grete valow, mott be molten in-to a grete mace. 
1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xl. 19 The workeman melteth an 
image. 1373 Cartwright Reply to Whitgift 28 The Jewes 
when they molted a golden calfe..did neuer thinke that to 
he God. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. 1. 113/1 A brasen image 
by maruelous art melted and cast. 1382 G. Martin Mantf, 
Corrupt. Script, iii. 56 Behold Eunomius, how he molted 
and cast a false image, and bowed down to that which he 
had molten. 16x1 Bible Isa. xl. 19. 

c. W ith advs. To melt away : to remove, d estroy, 
©r waste by melting. To melt down : to melt (coin, 
plate, or other manufactured articles) in order that 
the metal may be used as raw material. Hence 
( jocularly ), to conveit (property) into cash. Also, 
less frequently, to melt up. To melt in : to melt 
(a substance) so that it becomes an ingredient of a 
mixture. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxii. (Justin) 394 He sonnere but 
delay meltit b ane wax in fyre away, c 1384 Chaucer H. 
Fame m. 59 Thoo gan I in myn herte cast, That they were 
molte awey with hete, And not awey with stormes bete. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. h. iv. (1821) 267 Meet to he 
moulten downe and brought into her majesties mint, a 1704 
T. Brown Sat. Fr. KdngWks. 1730 1. 60 Old Ierom’s volumes 
next I made a rape on, And melted down that father 
for a capon. 1721 Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
1871 III. 202 A private family in difficult circumstances,. . 
ought to melt down their plate. 1868 Joynson Metals 115 
The solder is then.. melted in, either with a blow-pipe or 
by being placed in a charcoal fire. 1874 Micklethwaite 
Mod. Par. Churches 226 How many bronzes have been 
melted down to make guns. 1888 J. A. Sfarvel-Bayly in 
Antiquary Dec. 238 Church hells shared the general fate 
of other church-furniture, and hundreds were sold and 
melted up. 

d. in jocular hyperbole. 

1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 40 While. Capt, Mosely took 
a little breath, who was almost melted with labouring, com- 
manding, and leading his men. 

9. To dissolve, make a solution of. +Also, in 
OE., to digest. 

C897 K. ASlfred Gregory's Past. C. xxxvi. 259 Sua sua 
sio wamb gemielt done mete, c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 

6 Malt hit [sc. salt] in bryne. 1610 Barrough Meth. 
Physick vii. v. (1639) 388 A Syrupe is of medicines a juyee 
with Sugar or Hony molten therin. X707 Curios, in Hush. 
4- Gard. 136 Nitre melted in Water.. mixes itself with the 
Water. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. X012 This 
re-union, or in the dairy phrase, melting the cream, is pro- 
bably the best method practised. 

t b. To disintegrate, loosen (soil). Obs. 

16x5 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 3 The 
soile is made better by deluing, and other meanes, being 
well melted. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 21 If the 
Feeders he of any considerable Quantity, it will melt, or 
dissolve the Earth. 

10. To disperse, cause to disappear. Also with 
away. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24470 pi saul es molten [Gd'tt. multen] al 
to ded. 1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. 1. v, Comfort’s a 
parasite, a flattering Jack: And melts resolv'd despaire. 
1820 Shelley Sensitive Plant ill. 73 [77] At night they [the 
vapours] were darkness no star could melt. 1865 Parkman 
Huguenots i. (1875) 8 Cold, disease, famine, thirst, and the 
fury of the waves, melted them away. 

11. To soften or make tender; to ‘touch’ the 
feelings of (a person). + To melt down : to subdue 
by softening. 

1377 Langl. P, PI. B. xvii. 226 fanne flaumheth he as 
fyre on fader & on Alius, And melteth her my3te in-to mercy, 
a 1400 Octouian 249 With that anoon hys herte was mylt. 
1434 Misyn Mending Life xii. 129 Many truly ar multyn in 
tens & aftirwarde has turnyd to yll. 1608 Shahs. Per. tv. 
i. 7 Nor let pittie..melt thee, but be a souldier to thy 
purpose. 1668 R. Steele Husbandman s Calling x. (1672) 
251 You would be melted into submission, not forced : do 
you the like to them, melt them rather than force them. 
<117x6 South Serm. (1744) vn. vii, 133 Nothing could have 
been spoke more gently, and yet more forcibly, to melt 
him down into a penitential sorrow for, and an abhorrence 
of those two foul deviations from the law of God.. 1738 
Wesley Hymns , Infinite Power , Eternal Lord vii, .Melt 
down my Will, and let it flow, And take the Mould divine. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1, viii, Till clustering round 
th’ enchanter false they hung, Ymolten with his syren me- 
lody. 1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 103 Her noble heart 
was molten in her breast. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 
434 His solemn and pathetic exhortation awed and melted 
the bystanders to such a degree that [eta].. 1891 Han. 
Lynch G. Meredith 88 Rhoda, melted to him, calls her 
sister down to happiness. 

absol. x8x8 Busby Gram. Mm. 483 A manly, yet tender 
quality of tone, ..which melts and cheers at the same 
moment. 

b. To melt away : to ‘ dissolve into ecstasies ’. 
c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 1 cat Now certes my soule ys 
melted awey. *713 Addison Cato 1. iv. 11 Alas, thy Story 
melts away my Soul, 

f 12. To weaken, enervate. Also, to meltdown. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 321 Manhood is melted into 
cursies, valour into complement. 1607 — Timon iv. iii. 256 
Thou would’st haue. .melted downe thy youth In different 
beds of Lust. 1632 LkGrys tr. Velleius Paterc. 15 Pharnaces 
the Mede, deprived Sardanapalus, melted with easefull 
delicacies [L. mollitiis Jiuentem},. .both of his Empire and 
life. <11704 T. Brown Persius’ Sat. i. Prol., Nor Virgils 
great majestiek lines Melted into enervate Rhimes. 

13. a. To spend, squander (money). Chiefly 
slang (spec., with notion of sense 9 , to spend on 
drink); also + to melt away. b. slang. To cash 
(a cheque or bank-note). 
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examines the silver. 1883 P. L. Simmonds Usef. A Him., 
Melter , a tallow chandler. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop 
Rec. Ser. in. 254/1 The foreman may have, various reasons 
for wanting his melter to make all these changes. 

3. A small furnace or melting-pot. 

1883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. n. 103 An improved 
form of melter.. consists of a small furnace [etc.]. 

4. A variety of the peach in which the flesh parts 
freely from the stone when ripe ; — Feee-stone 2 . 

. 1766 Complete Farmer s.v, Peach-tree, The nivette ; this 
is a melter, and ripens in September. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 347. x866 [see Clingstone], 

Melter, obs. form of Milter, 

Meltetih, meltid. Sc. variants of Mealtide. 
Melting (me’ltig), vbl. sb. [f. Melt z>.i + 
-ing b] 

1. The action of the vb. M elt ; an instance of this. 

X390-1 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 86 Et pro meltyng 

de sepo et iiij lb. pinguedinum, vj s. pr. 1444 Rolls ofParlt. 
V. 109/1 The matstr of his mynt .. to have and take for his 
labour of double meltyng, blaunchyng, wast and other 
costs vii d in nombre. 1483 Cath.Angl. 234/1 A Meltynge, 
deliquimn, liquamen, liquefaccio. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1331) 150 There foloweth the moost blessed effecte, 
that is a liquefaction or a meltynge of the soule. 1722 Bp. 
E. Gibson tr. Camden's B> it. (ed. 2) I. p. clxxiii, Ley , lee , 
lay. are all from the Saxon Leag, a field or pasture ; by the 
usual melting of the letter £• 1740 W. Seward jrnl. 13 

1 here was much melting under both Sermons. 1775 S. j) 
Pratt Liberal Opin. lxxx. (1783) III. 94, I shall be with 
you and your good man again, in the melting of a lump of 
sugar. 1797 tr. C. De Massoul's Treat. Art Paint. 57 If, 
after every melting, you perceive that any air-bubbles have 
arisen, or [etc.]. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 20 

Even in abscesses, where there is a loss of substance, it is 
not the melting down of the solids that gives rise to the 
pus. 1868 Joynson Metals 68 The strength is increased up 
to a certain number of meltings. 1897 -<4 lllmtt's Syst. Med. 
IV, 477 The injections [of thyroid gland extract], .were 
found to bring about a rapid melting away of the swelling. 

f b. Surveyor of the Meltings : the former desig- 
nation of a certain officer of the mint. Hence ike 
Meltings: the office of the Surveyor of the Meltings. 

1684 E. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. 11. 224 The Sur- 
veyor of the Melting. 1766 Entick London IV. 341 Sur- 
veyor of the meltings, clerk of the irons. 1807-8 Syd. Smith 
Plymley's Lett. iii. Wks. 1 1850) 497 Suppose the person to 
whom he [re. the Chancellor of the Exchequer] applied for 
the Meltings had withstood every plea of wife and fourteen 
children, no business, and good character, and refused him 
this paltry little office [etc.]. Ibid., But do not refuse me 
the Irons and the Meltings now. 

2 . concr. pi. 1 hat which has been melted ; a sub- 
stance produced by melting. ? Obs. 

1358 Warde (title) The Secretes of the reverende Maister 
Alexis of Piemovnt. Containyng excellente remedies against 
diners diseases,. .with the manner to make distillations,., 
fusions arid meltynges. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gar - 
dening 188 Such Waters. .are no more than a Collection 
of Rain-Water, and the Meltings of Snow. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attributive, as 
melting chamber, furnace , -oven, -pan, -place, 
-shop. b. Special comb. : melting-book, an ac- 
count-book kept to record quantities of metal 
melted ; melting-cone (see quot.) ; melting- 
beat, the degree of heat which is necessary to melt 
a given substance ; melting-liou.se, a building in 
which the process of melting is carried on, esp. at 
the Mint; melting-point (see quot. 1842 j ; melt- 
ing-pot, a vessel in which metals or other sub- 
stances are melted (phrases, to put or cast into the 
melting pot ; often fig. with reference to thorough 
remodelling of institutions, etc.). 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 283 As for your “Melt- 
ing booke where the allay is entred, if you will charge the 
Mint-master thereby, let it be done distinctly forsiluer, and 
copper, or [etc.]. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 14 Into these 
red-hot chambers the fresh gas and air are turned and 
heated before they enter the “melting-chamber. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., *Meliing Cone, in assaying, is a 
small vessel made of copper or brass, of a conic figure, and 
of a nicely polished surface within. 1758 Reid tr. Mac- 
quer's Chym. I. 187 The “melting furnace is designed for 
applying the greatest force of heat to the most fixed bodies, 
such as metals and earths. 1868 Joynson Metals 102 The 
“melting heat is 442° Fahr. 1431 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 
16 Lego . . Johanm Beverlay omnia instrumenta et neces- 
saria shopae mete ad le '"meltynghouse. 1647 Hawakd 
Crown Rev, 23 Surveyor of the melting-house. 1778 J. 
Miller in Grose A ntiq. Repert. (1807) I. 241, 1 should refer 
the three Roman numerals asa melting-house mark, .to the 
number of Pigs melted. X854 Hull linprov. Act 33 Any 
candle-house, melting-house, melting-place or . soap-house. 
1683 Pettus Fle/a Min. 111. x. 247 The “melting Oven to 
try the Copper Oars from the copper-stone. 1884 /»«/. <$- 
Mach. Rev. 1 Dec. 6711/1 The sugar . . passes . . into the 
‘blow-ups’ or “melting pans. 1483 Cat It. AngL 234/* 
A “Meltynge place, coirfl atorium. 1842 Francis Diet. Arts 
etc., s.v., That point of the thermometer which indicates the 
heat at which any particular solid becomes fluid, is termed 
the “melting point of that solid. 1898 Rev. Brit. Pharm. 
51 Solubilities and melting-points are given in much fuller 
detail than in the last edition. 1545 Rates Custom-ho. 
bviij, “Meltynge pottes for goldsmethes. 1679 Dry den 
Pref. to Tr. 4- Cr. Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 227 If his embroideries 
were burnt down, there would still be silver at the bottom 
of the melting-pot.. 1853 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv, ix. IX. 
311 The avarice which cast all these wonderful statues into 
the melting pot to turn them into money. . 1861 Fairbairn 
Iron 181 These are melted in steel melting-pots. 1887 J. 
Morley in Pall Mall G. 10. Feb. 11/2, 1 think it will be 
best for the Constitution of this country not to. send it. to the 
melting-pot. 
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two *meltynge shoppes of the gold mines of the Iiande of 
Hispaniola is molten yeareiy three hundreth thousands 
pounds weyght. xZgz Labour Commission Gloss., Melting 
Shop and Plant, the furnaces used in the melting and con- 
verting of iron into steel and the producers for the making 
of gas for such furnaces. 

Melting (me ltig), ppl. a. [f. Melt t/,i + 
-iNti A] That melts, in senses of the vb. 

1. In intransitive senses : a. That is in process of 
liquefaction; f capable of liquefaction, fusible 
{obs.). Also, + decaying. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. (1495) 556 The 
element and mater of whiche all meltyng metall is made 
[L. omnium liquidabilinm mctattorum ]. 1377 Hanmer 

Ajic. End. Hist. (1650) 161 His whole body larded and 
distilled touch like unto, .melting wax. 1603 set Pt. Jero- 
nimo in. ii. 163 Honord .Funeral! for thy melting corse. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory I. 76 The whole is to be kept in a 
melting state for some minutes. 

b. Yielding to tender emotion ; feelingorexpress- 
ing tenderness or pity ; tearful. Often in phr. the 
melting mood, after Shaks. 

1393 Shaks. Liter. 1227 Each flowre moistned like a melt- 
ivig eye. 1397 — a. Hen. IV, w, iv. 32 A Hand Open (as 
Day) for melting Charitie. 1601 — Jul. C. n. L 122 To 
Steele with valour The melting spirits, of women. 2604 — 
Oth. v. ii, 349 Albeit vn-vsed to the melting moode. 1658 
Whole Duty Man xv. § 3 Our compassions are to be most 
melting towards them of all others. 1712-14 Pope Rape 
Lock 1. 71 What guards the purity of Melting maids In 
courtly balls, and midnight masquerades? 1879 Frouok 
Caesar viii. 72 He was a high-spirited ornamental youth, 
with soft melting eyes. 

e. Of sound : Liquid and soft, delicately modu- 
lated. Also of form, colour, etc. 

1626 Bacon Sytva I 223 No Instrument hath the Sound so 
Melting and prolonged as the Irish Harp. 163a Milton 
V Allegro 142 The melting voice through mazes running. 
1713 Gay Fan 11. 14 And thus in melting’sounds her speech 
began, a 1761 Cawthorn Poems (1771) 37 That step, whose 
motion seems to swim. That melting harmony of Hm b. 1849 
Rusk in Sev. Lamps iv. § 39. 329 The most exquisite: liar- 
monies.. soft and full, of flushed and melting spaces of 
colour, 1883 G. Allen Babylon v, Her pretty, melting 
native dialect. 

cL That ‘melts in the mouth’, tender. Said 
esp. of varieties of pear ; also of those varieties of 
peach that part easily from the stone : of. Mkltek. 

1603 B. Jonson Volf one 1. L (1607) B b, You shall ha* some 
will swallow A melting heire, as glibly, as your Dutch Will 
pills of butter. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Siipp. s.v. Nectarine, 
This is a very well flavoured nectarine, of a soft, melting 
juice, and parts from the stone. 1755 Complete Farmer 
s.v. Stock , Summer peaches {commonly distinguished by the 
appellation of melting peaches). 1839 Dar win Grig. Spec. i. 
(1872) 27 No one would expect to raise a first-rate melting 
pear from the seed of the wild pear, 

2, la transitive senses : a. That liquefies or dis- 
solves {rare), b. That softens the heart ; deeply 
touching or affecting. 

rfin Bible Isa. lxiv. 2 As when the melting Are burneth, 
the fire causeth the waters to boyle. 1636 J. Owen Mortif 
Sin Wks. 1831 VI. 77 God’s peace is humbling, melting 
peace. 1693 J_. Edwards Perfect. Script. 439 The charms 
of a most melting and affectionate rhetorick. 1713-20 Pope 
Iliad xxi. 83 While thus these melting words attempt his 
heart. 1739 Joe Miller's Jests No. 118 A melting Sermon 
being preach’d in a Country Church, 1826 E. Irving Baby- 
lon 11 , 409 When Jeremy the prophet poured over them his 
melting lamentations in vain. 

3. Comb. : melting-hearted adj., -heartedness. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 31 Exclayming, for some melting- 

harted man, to ootne and rydde them out of theyr lingring- 
lyuing death. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. xi. 11 There must 
be all mutual! respects and melting-heartednesse betwixt 
married couples. 

Meltingly (me-itigli), adv. [f. Melting ppl. 
a. + -in -.] In a melting manner. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadian. (1390) 176 Lying, .with her face 
so bent ouer Laden, that (her teares falling into the water) 
one migbt haue thought, that she began meltingly to be 
metamorphosed to the vnder-running riuer. 1680 Revenge 
L i. 7 Kiss him as you do me, as soft and meltingly. 1827 
Scott Jrnl. 30 July, Ballantyne marched on too, somewhat 
meltingly, but without complaint. 1888 R, Dowling Mi- 
racle Gold II, xix. 107 That wonderful, irresistible, melt- 
ingly affectionate voice. 

Meltingnesa (me-ltiqnes). [f. Melting ppl. 
a. 4- -ness, J The quality or slate of being melting. 

162a Mabbe tr. A lenians Guzman d A If. 11, 38 With the 
..meltmgnesse of their language, they moue many to pity. 
1879 Mereoith Egoist ill. x. 204 She ran through her 
hram for a suggestion to win a sign of meitingness if not 
esteem from her father. 

Meltitfh, Sc. variants of Mealtide. 

Melton (me'ltan). The name of a town in 
Leicestershire (more fully Melton Mowbray), a 
famous hunting centre. Used atlrib. in Melton 
jacket, a kind ox jacket formerly worn by hunters ; 
Melton pad, a hernia truss specially suited to be 
worn on horseback. Also in Melton doth (see 
quot. 1882) and ellipt. as sb. 

1823 Byron Juan xiir. Ixxviii, Even Nimrod’s self might 
leave the plains of Dura, And wear the Melton jacket for a 
space. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Melton, a kind ofbroad- 
Cioth, 1 88a Caulfeii.d & Saward Diet. Needlework, Melton 
cloth , a stout make of cloth suitable for men’s wear, which 
is ‘ pared”, but neither pressed nor 4 finished *. 1891 Times 
7 Oct. 4/4 The output of printed meltons at present is a 
good deal above the average of a year ago, 

Meltouian (meltda’nian), a. and sb. [i. Melton 
(see prec.) + -ian.J a. adj . Pertaining to Melton 


Mowbray. Mdtonian cream, the name of a polish 
for boot-tops, b. sb. One who hunts at Melton 
Mowbray, an adept at hunting. 

1823 H. Alken it Me) Few Ideas, being Hints to ail 
Would-be Meltonians. All is not gold that glitters ; Neither 
does Keeping Horses at Melton, and mounting the scarlet, 
Make The Real Mekonian. 1840 Blaine Encyd. Rural 
Sports § 1637 All riders are not Meltonians.: 

Meltre : see Medle-*w. 

Meltyd, Meltyre, var. ff. TMraltide, Meldeb. 
Melub, variant of Maiialeb. 
t Melvie, ». Sc. Obs. [f. Sc. melvie adj. 
mealy (Jam.), for *nielwie, f. melw-, OE. and ME. 
stem of Meal sbl\ irons. To cover with meal. 

1783 Burns Holy Fair xxv, Sma’ need has he to say a 
grace. Or melvie his braw claithing 1 

Mel we, Melwell, obs. ff. Mellow a., Mulvel. 
Melwynge, obs. form of Mealing vbl. sb .1 
Mely, Melyone, obs. ff. Mellay, Million. 
Melzie, meljie, obs. Sc. form of Mail sbf 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1838) I. 68 {rime assailzie]. 
1568 in Satir.Poems Reform,* Iviii. 83 f rime ftlgie —failfe. 
Fail v.]. 

Mem. Abbreviation of Memorandum, placed 
in front of a note of something to be remembered. 

Colloq. and in humorous verse often treated as a word, 
pronounced (mem). Cf. Memo. 

1818 Moore Fudge Feun. Paris ix. 234 Mem. too~when 
Sid. an army raises, It must not^ be * incog.* likes Bayes’s. 
1827 Wadu {title) Mems. Maxims, and Memoirs. x8Si 
Calve rle v Dover to Munich 19. Tickets to; KSnigswinter 
imem. The seats objectionably dirty). 1892 J. Payn Mod, 
Whittington II. 63 Mr. Robert made a mem. in . his mind 
that an ample provision should now be made. 

Mem, vulgar variant of Ma’am. 

1700 Congreve Way of World iu v, Mine. O Mem, your 
Laship staid to peruse a Pecquet of Letters. 

Member (mcmim), sb. [ME. membre, a. F. 
membre (ixthc. in Littid) (=Sp. miembro, Pg., 
It. membre) :—L. membrum limb, part of the body, 
constituent part of anything. 

By many philologists considered to represent a prehistoric 
*mems-ro; cogn. with Goth, mimz flesh.] 

1. A part or organ of the body ; chiefly, a limb 
or otlier separable portion (as opposed to the 
trunk), arch. 

Privy member or members, \carnal member : the secret 
part or parts. The unruly member (after James iii, 5-S): the 
tongue. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) iT73i pat is priue membres bii ne 
corue of iwis. c 1323 Sbitg of Merci 132 in E. E. P. (1862) 
123 His here al-so And alle pe Membres hat we con roynge. 
1382 Wyclif Jos. iii. s The tunge sotlieli is a litel tnembre. 
*393 Langl P. Pi. C. xi. 156 Man is hym most lyk of mem- 
bres and of face, c 1430 Life St, Rath. (1884) 55 pat. .she 
sehokle by meuyng of pe wheles be rent membre from 
membre. 1 1430 Lynn. Mitt, Poems (Percy Soe.) 44 If ye 
mo we chastise your carnal membre. 1493 Act it Hen, VII, 
c. 3 § 3 Any other offence wherfor any persone shall lose 
life or member. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Collect 
Circumcision, That our hertes, and al our membres may 
. . obey thy blessed wil. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. iv. xxv. 145 Exceeding all others in bignesse of body 
and force of members, rfin Bible Dent. xxiii. x Hee that 
.. hath his priuie member cut off. x66o F. Brooke tx. Le 
Blanc s Trait. 61 They tye a cloth only to hide their privie 
members. 1697 Drydf.n Virg. Georg. 111. 424 Their Masters 
mangl’d Members they devour. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xxn. 
5 j 5 All her members shake with sudden fear. 1736 Nugent 
Or. Tour, Italy III. 3x6 Artificial noses, lips, ears, and 
other members. 18*3 J. F. Cooter Pioneers v. (1869) 24/2 
There was something noble in the rounded outlines of his 
head and brow. The very air and manner with which the 
member haughtily maintained itself [etc.]. 

t b. spec- (after L.) : = ‘ privy member Obs. 
C1290 T Eng. Leg. 1 . 306/249 Heore membres to-swellez 
sone. 1297 R, Glouc, (Rolls) 10524 Je pat vil it is to telle, 
some hi* lete honge Bi hor membres an hey. c 1330 Art A. 
$ Merl, 3472 (Kolbing) Vlfin him jaue a dint of wo purch 
out fie membre & sadel also, c *386 Chaucer Pars. 7 , r 256 
They sowed of fige leues a maner of breches to hiden hire 
membres. 1382 N, Lichkfikld tr. Caslaxheda's Conq. E. 
Ind, 1. ii. 6 They trusse up and hide theyr members in cer- 
teine Cases made of woode. 

c. Biol. In extended use : Any part of a plant 
or animal viewed with regard to its form and 
position. 

1875 Bennett & Dyf.r tr. Sachs’ Bot. 130 It Is obviously 
best to speak in this sense not of Organs, but of Members. 
The term Member is used when we speak of a part of 
a whole in reference to its form or position and not to any 
special purpose It may serve. In the same manner, from a 
morphological point of view, stems, leaves, hairs, roots, 
thalius-branches, are simply members of the plant-form. 
1890 Syd. Sac. Lex., Member.. .A part of a plant or animal, 
such as a root, stem, leaf, or hair in a plant, or an arm or 
leg in an animal; a segment which can be studied In a 
purely morphological prnnt of view, apart from its physio- 
logical function. 

2. fig. with reference to a metaphorical ‘body’ ; 
chiefly in member of Christ, of Satan. (Cf Limb 
sbA 3 a, b.) 

13.. E. B. Allil. P. A. 458 Al am we membrez of Ihesu 
kryst. c*37$ Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdalena) 301 pe 
mem byre of sathane. *p8a Wyclif Eph. v. 30 We ben 
mem.br is of his body, of hw fleisch and of his boones. 1483 
Caxton Cato G Mj 0, To do therwith almesses to the poure 
members of Yhesu enrst. 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Catechism, Wherein I was made a member of Christe. 2382 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. IIL 493 Encode to Chryst and to 
all his Caitiifull members. 272* Addison Spec 4 No, ai r 3 


MEMBER. 

The Body of the Lawisnoless encumbered with superfluous 
Members. ; 

3. iransfi. Each of the constituent portions of a 
complex structure. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. Pro! 3 The figures & the mem- 
bres of thin ■ Astrolabie. 1669 Stiwmv Mariner's Mag, v. 
xii. 48 plate , Y“ names of y* members of a pece of Ord- 
nance. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury in. 321/2 In it (the Vice] 
there are several parts and Members. 1853 Bain Senses 
hit. t. ii. § xi Each couple [of nerves] contains a right and 
a left member. 1890 _W. J. Gordon Foundry 43 There is 
not a perpendicular line in any of the cantilevers... The 
rising members, the members that withstand the compress- 
ing, are., all tubes. 1901 Black's Illustr. Carp. Matt,, 
Scaffolding 64 The horizontal members of the brackets ex- 
tend out 5ft. at right angles to the uprights. 

b. Arch. * Any part of an edifice, or any mould- 
ing in a collection of mouldings, as those in a 
cornice, capital, base, &c.’ (Gwilt). 

1679 Moxon Meek. Excrc. ix. 154 Architecture considers the 
best forming of all Members in a Building. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps ii. § 8. 35 In later Gothic the pinnacle became 
gradually a decoiative member. 1862 Merivale Rom, Emp. 
(1863) V. xli. 72 The whole space was. .decorated with all 
the forms and members of Roman architecture. _ 

f e. Of a range of mountains, buildings, etc. i 
An outlying portion. Obs. ■■■■■. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 125 As for the hxls Imaus, Emo 
dlsus, Paropamisus, as paits all and members of Caucasus,! 
1628 Venner Baths of Bathe (1650) 347 The Queens Bath 
is a member of the Kings Bath. 

4. Each of the individuals belonging to or form- 
ing a society or assembly. Also formerly, f an in- 
habitant or native (of a country or city). 

c 1330 R. Brtjnne Chrmt. (1810) 130, I be forbede to 
chalenge any clerke In lay courte-.Bot Lille pat courte com 
to, of whilk he is membre calde. 252* Warham in Ellis 
Ong. Lett. Ser. in. I. 240 Seyng your Grace is the moost 
honorable membyr that ever was of that Universitie. 2360 
Daus tr. Slcidane’s Comm. 314 b, And with his protection to 
defend the members of the church. 2388 Shaks. L. L. L , 
iv. i. 41 Here comes a member of the common-wealth. 1697 
Dryden Virg, Past. ix. 44 Yet have the Muses made Me 
free, a Member of the tuneful trade. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 34 !■ 1 The Club of which I am a Member. 1802 ML 
Edgeworth Moral T„ Forester viii. (1806) 1 . 63. I should 
be happy, if I werea useful member of society. 1842 Alison 
Hist. Europe ' Ixxviii. X. 983 The state becomes poor, and 
its members rich. 1891 Law Times X CII. 123/2 The Lord 
Chancellor need not he a member of the House of Lords of 
which he is the Speaker. 

b. Used absol. for : A * member of the com'- 
munity a person. Now slang and dial. \ ; 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. ccxxxv. [ccxxxi.J 729 Where 
as therle and his chyldren shulde be great membres in 
Englande. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. l 237 These poore 
informall women, are no more But instruments of some more 
mightier member That sets them on. CX613 Bf.aum. & Fl. 
Coxcomb 1. v, You'll keep no whores, rogue, no good 
members. ‘ 

t c. One who takes part in an action, participates 
in a benefit, etc. Obs. 

1334-9 in S°ngs $ Ball. Philip §■ Mary (i860) 3 To be 
members of mersye he hathe us up lyfft. 2369 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. II. 66 The authoris and members of the said 
commotioun. 1397 Shaks. 2 lieu. IV, iv. i. 171 All members 
of our Cause, both here, and hence. 1604 — Oth. hi. iv. 1x2 
That . . I may againe Exist, and be a member of his loue. 

5. One who has been formally elected to take 
part in the proceedings of a parliament : in full 
Member of Parliament (abbreviated M.P.), in U.S. 
Member of Congress { M.C.). 

1454 Rolls of Par It. V. 240/1 Any persone that Is a membre 
of this high Court of ParlemenL 1477 Ibid, VI. 191/2 AU 
the membres usually called to the forseid Parlementes, 1603 
Jmls. Ho. Comm. I. 141/1 The Intrusion of sundry Gentle- 
men, his Majesty's Servants, and others , (no Members of 
Parliament) into the Higher House. 1648 Elion Bas. iii. 
12 My going to the Hous of Commons to demand Justice 
upon the five Members, was an act,, which My enemies 
loaded with all the obloquies and exasperations they could. 
171X Swift Jrnl. to Stella 8 Dec., I dined with Dr. Cock- 
burn, and after, a Scotch member came in, and told us that the 
clause was carried against the Court In the house of lords. 
2774 Washington Writ. (1889) II. 438 Dined at the State 
House, at an en tertainment given by the cityfof Philadelphia] 
to the members of the Congress. 1823 Ld. J. Russell in 
Sdect.Sp.ee Desp. (1870) I. 205 My hen. Friend the member 
for Winchelsea. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 173 The 
Commons began by resolving that evei-ymembershouldletc.j. 

6. A component part, branch, of a political body. 

1386 Rolls of Par It. III. 223/1 The folk of the Mercerye 

of London, as a member of the same Citee. *414 Ibid. I Y- 
22/2 The comune of youre lond, the whiche that is, and ever 
hath be, a membre of youre pariement 2673 Ray Joum, 
Low C,, Venice 192 The Council of Ten, though it be a 
member of great importance, yet is it rather accessary., 
than principal. 2818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1878) IIL 106/1 
note. By estates of the realm they meant members, or neces- 
sary parts, of the parliament. 1872 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 208 A member, doubtless the foremost 
member of the Danish Civic Confederation, it still kept 
a Danish patriciate of twelve hereditary Lawmen. 

t 7. A branch, department (of a trade, art, profes- 
sion) ; a branch, species, subdivision of a class. 

2463-4 Rolls of Pant. V. 302/3 That., it may please unto 
yourseid Highnes, to ordeyn..that every.. Clothmaker-- 
pay to the CardeTs, Spynners, and all other the Laborers of 
eny membr’ therofi lawful! money for all their lefull wages., 
uppon peyne of forfeiture to the same Laborer, of the treble 
of his seid wages, .as ofte as the seid Clothmaker refuseth to 
pay., to eny such Laborer by hym put to occupacion in eny 
of the seid membres of rnakyng of Cloth. 1540 Act 32 
Hen. VIII, c. 40 § 3 The science of phisike doth, .include .1 
the knowledge of surgery as a speoall membre and parte of 
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Caxton Jason at, I am not grete ne roemhred 1 as a geant. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie HU xxiii. (Arb.) 268. If. -the 
shape_ of a membred body [be] without his due measures 
and simmecry. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <y Comnrw. 58 
Strong-membred, and blacke haired. 1832 Fraser's Mag. 
VI. 335 It is only assumed that a quantity may be divided 
into members ad infinitum — it does not follow that it is 
really membered to infinity, 1834 Pereiras PoL Light 
195 The fcur-membered or two- and one-axed . . system. 
1878-9 J. Cairo Philos. Relig. (1880) 108 Instead of the 
parts being used up for the production of the end, we have 
a membered totality in the production and maintenance 
of which the parts have their own natural fulfilment or 
realisation. 

b. spec, in Her. Said of a bird, when the legs 
are of a different tincture from the body* f Also 
(see quot. 1610). 

1572 Bossewell Armorie tn 114b, He beareth Argent, a 
fesse Gules, bet wene three Eaglettes Sable, membred and 
beaked of the second. 1610 Guillim Heraldry xn. xvii. (i6ri) 
155 All those that either are whole-footed or haue their feet 
diuided and yet haue no Tahiti ts should be termed mem- 
brad. 1718 N isbrt Ess . A rmories , T erms Her., M entered, 
is said of the Legs of Birds, when they are of a different 
Tincture from the Body. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 238 An 
eagle with two heads displayed, sable, armed and metn- 
bered, or. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. <5- Pop. xvii. fed. 3) 
280 Two storks arg. , beaked and membered gu. 

+ Me'mbermg. Her. Ohs. [f. Member sb. + 
-INO-I : cf. prec.) The manner in which a heraldic 
bird is 'membered’ ; the tincture of the legs. 

16x0 Guilum Heraldry lit. xx. (1611) 156 You shall not 
need to mention either the metal! of these necks being ar- 
gent or yet their membring, being gules, because they bee 
both naturall to the Swanne. 

Memberless (me’mbailes), a. [-less.] Hay- 
ing no member or members. 

1611 Cotgr., Troticfinner . . to make headlesse, brancblesse, 
meraberlesse. 1638 Slit T. Herbert Trav. ted. 2) 158 A 
troop of leane fac't, beardlesse, meraberlesse Eunuchs. 1863 
Dana in Amcr. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. n. XXXVI, 337 Thus the 
Crab has a very small memberless abdomen. 1866 Sat. Rett, 
28 Apr. 494/2 Three months of a new session are not yet 
over ; yet already not a few boroughs have been pronounced 
memherless. 

Membership (me-m.b 3 .ijip). [f. Member sb, 

+ -8H1P.] 

1 . Theeondition or status of a member of a society 
or (organized) body. (Cf. Chbkch-membership.) 

1647 Ward Simp, Cobler (1841;) 43, I should wish him a 
Membership in a strict Reformed Church. 1648 J. Beau- 
mont Psyche x. cclxxviii. (1202) 135 Men, whose mystick 
obligation Of mutual Membership doth them invite To 
careful tenderness, and free compassion. i8di E. Gar- 
bett Boyle Led. 16 'The creeds did not add anything to 
Scripture that was not in it before, but were tests of mem- 
bership. 1903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 454 The oath of member- 
ship required-fidelity., to the Church as well as the State. 

2. The number of members in a particular body. 

1850 ‘ Bat’ Cruk. Man.W; The. .club, ,compris[es] in its 

membership several promising young players. 1884 Har. 
per's Mag. June 148/ r A large membership ts necessary. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 4 Dec. 5/4 The necessity of adding to 
the membership of the House. 

Membral (membral), a. Also 7 merabsral. 
[f. L. membr-um Member +■ -ai,.} Pertaining to 
or characteristic of a member or members (in 
various senses). Now rare exe. Anal, and Zool. 
— appendicular. 

_ 1603 Florid Montaigne m. xii. (1632] 596 An unnalurall 
ill-favourdnesse, and membrall deformity. 1630 Hubbert 
Pill Formality 63. [J udas] was a member of the Chu rch, and 
not cast out, and so had a memberal right tint o it. 1804 
Larwood No Grm Boats 27 The limb, though amputated, 
has its membral portion of parental blood still flowing 
through its arteries. 1827 G. S. Faber Sacr. Cal. Prophecy 
(1844) II. 25 He seems ..to have enjoyed full membral 
liberty, not being subjected to any other confinement than 
that of an inclosed park. 1882 Wilder & Gage A not. 
Teckn. 87 A membral (‘appendicular’; portion, including 
the bones of the arms and 1 legs. 

Hence f Me-mbrally trav,, in respect of a member. 
1643 R. O. Man's Mort. iii. 14 If Mature be deprived 
more or lease in her worke of conception of her due,, .her 
Effect is accordingly: If membrally impedited, a membrall 
impediment. Ibid. 16. 

Membranaceo- (membian^-JiV), taken as 

combining form of Membranaceous. 

1854 Busk Cotal. Mar. Polysea Brit. Mns. ir. 55 Poly- 
zoary metnbranaceo-calcareous or calcareous. 1871 W, A. 
Leighton Lichen-flora 3 Thallus merabranaeeo-iobate. 

Membranaceous (membran/a-jss)., a. [f. late 
L„ membrdnaceus , f. membrana Membrane: see 
-ACEOUS.] 

1. Nat. Hist, Resembling or of the nature of a 
membrane ; membranous. In Bot. (see quot. 1832 ). 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vn. 253 Men observe the 
membranaceous Stalk ..where the Ganglium rises. 1713 
Dekham Phys.-Theol tv.xi. 199 Where teeth are wanting. . 
the Defect is abundantly supplied by one thin membrana- 
ceous Ventricle. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpf. s.v. Leaf, 
Membranaceous Leaf, one merely composed off membranes 
with no pulp between. 1832 LiNdi.ey lntrod. Bot. 397 
Membranaceous.. ; thin and, semitransparent, like a fine 
membrane; as the leaves of Mosses. 1871 Hartwig Supterr. 
W. it, ti The soft membranaceous swimming feet. 1874 
H. C. Wood Fresh-w. Algm N. Anier. *4 Thallus membra- 
naceous. 

2. Printed on vellum, nonce-use. 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 621 note. The unique copy . .on 
vellum, in the matchless membranaceous Aldoses of Spencer 
House. , 

Membrauate (me’mb ran/'t), a. rare. [ad. 
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mod.L. mtmbrandlus, f. membrana Membrane.) 
(See quota.) 

1777 Robson Brit. Flora iii.. 7 Of stems... Surface... 
Membranaie, covered with thin membranes. 189s Funk's 
Stand. Diet., Me'mbranate , having the characters of a 
membrane. 

Membranated, a. [f. mod.L. membraniit-us 
(f. membrana Membrane) + -ed.) (See quot.) 

1776 J. Lee hitrod. Bot. Explan. Terms 380 Membra- 
natus , membranated, flat like a thin pellucid Leaf! 

+ Membranatic, a. 06s .— 0 [ad. modJL mem- 
brdndtic-us, f. membrana.’). (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Membra natick \mentbranai icus\ 
of or pertaining to a membrane. 

t Me-mbrance. Obs. [a. OF. membranes, f. 
tnembr-er M ember v.) «= R emembrance. 

14.. Customs of M alien in Surtees Misc. (1890)63 The 
qwyche tyme is w* owtyn man’s membraunce or mynde. 
1650 Gentius Considerations 6 The renoune which re- 
mained of Alcibiades, the membranee of his Country, Pa- 
rents, Nurse and Tutors. 

Membrane (me'ffibnfin). Also 6 -aan, 7 -an. 
[ad. L. membrana membrane, parchment (whence 
late Gr„ fie/x&p&va. ixipPpa-vov, F. membrane , Sp. f 
Pg., It. membrana ), f. membrum Member sb. 

The etymological sense appears to be ‘that which covers 
the members of the body 

I. A thin pliable sheet-like tissue (usually fibrous), 
serving to connect other structures or to line a part 
ororgan. Also colled, sing. = membranous structure. 

a. in an animal body. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 77 A Membrane flighting the 
whale cauity of the lower belly. 1679 M. Rusden Further 
Discern. Bees 5 A Horny membrane or tunicle. 1788 J. C. 
Smyth in Med. Commun. II. 210 The membrane of the 
nose, commonly known by the name of Schneiders mem- 
brane. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic ii. (1833) 10 Behind the 
vitreous humour, there is spread out on the inside of the 
eye-ball a fine delicate membrane, called the retina. 1859 

J. R. Greene Protozoa 34 The ‘dermal membrane’ of the 
Sponge. 1896 Kirealiiy & Pollard tr. Boas' Texl-bk. 
Zool. 336 Just below the portion of skin covered by the 
eyelids there is usually a thin and soft membrane, which is 
termed x\\ec conjunct hut btelbi. 

Jig. 1626 B. Jox son Staple of News in. ii, Verttie and 
honesty ; hang ’hem ; poore thinne membranes Of honour: 
who respects them 1 

b. in a vegetable body. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Membrane, . .the pill or pilling be- 
tween the bark and the tree. 1681 Grew Mnswnm. 11. 213 
A short Fibious Lobe. Lined within with a most smooth 
and thin Membrane. 1833 Lindi.ey lntrod. Bot. (1848) I. 
p Membrane, as true cellulose, may be regarded as being 
in the biginning, a gelatinous precipitate from ibe organic 
mucus of vegetation. 1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 21 
The organic basis Eof vegetable tissues) is simple membrane 
and fibre. 1852 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, Membrane. . . 
A delicate pellicle of homogeneous tissue. Also a very thin, 
layer composed of cellular tissue. 1890 Syd. Sac. Lex., 
Membrane,, .the thin testa of a seed. 

c. Ent. The terminal part of a hemielytrnm. 

1826 Kirby 8c Sp. Entomol. III. 618 The Apical Area is 

usually most distinguished by nervures.. ; the object of 
this is doubtless to strengthen the membrane. 

d. Path. A mot bid formation in certain diseases. 

Aha false membrane, pseudo-membrane, etc, 

1765 F. Home Croup 16 The. .surface of the Trachea was 
covered with a white soft thick preternatural coat or mem- 
brane. 1797 Underwood Disorders of Chiidh. 1. 346 That 
tough membrane found in those who have died of the in- 
flammatory croup. *834 Cycl. Tract. Med. III. 488/2 Mem- 
branes expelled in dysmenonrhoea, 1835, ibid. IV. 176/1 A 
more severe form of pharyngeal inflammation is that which is 
accompanied by the formation of a false membrane. 1905, 
H. D. Rollkston Dis. Liver 603 Cases of gall-stone colic 
accompanied by membranes in the stools. 

2. + Parchment fbs.) ; in modem palaeography, 
a ‘ skin ’ of parchment forming part of a roll. 

1519 Hqrman Vulg. Sob, That stoufie that we. wrytte 
vpon : and is made ofbeestis skynnes : is sum tyme called 
parchement, sonitynae velem, somtyme abortyue, sorntyme 
membraan. 1601 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) III. 552 
Her rolls, bundells, membranes, and parcetls that be reposed 
in her Majestie’sTower at London. 1651 Bo ate in Llssher's 
Lett. (1686) 564 The bare transcription of the Obelisks and 
Asterisks out of the Membranes. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Membrane,. .a skin of parchment. 1870 Miss Toulmin 
Smith in Eng . Gilds lntrod. 44 ‘ Miscellaneous Rolls, Tower 
Records ’ ; they consist of three bundles, containing in all 
1 549 skins or membranes. 1890 Gross Gild Merck. II. 137 
The third membrane of this Roll. 

3. attrib. and Comb , as membrane-like adj., 
membrane plaster ; membrane-hone Ichthyol., a 
bone originating in membranous tissue. 

1880 Gunther Fishes 9,1 The principal *membrane-botte of 
the mandible is the dentary. 1765 F. Home Croup 54 
After a severe fit of coughing a “membrane-like substance 
.. had been thrown out. 1822-34 Good s Study Med. 
fed. 4) I. 460 In the disease before us we have neither in- 
flammation nor membrane-like secretion. 186a CataL 
Exhib. II. xvii. 128 Liston’s “membrane plaster. 

Hence Me*mbraned a., having or consisting of 
a membranej Me’mtoraneless a., devoid of a 
membrane. 

1872 Browning Fifine Prol. iv, The metnbraned wings So 
wonderful, so wide; 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 
295 Membraneless, nuclear heaps of fine fat-globules. 

If MembraneUa (membrane-la). Zcol. [mod. 
L., dim- of membrSna Membrane.) The long, 
flattened modification of cilia in some infusorians. 

1880 S aville-K ent Infusoria I. 65 These modified cilia 
are much flattened or compressed, and appropriately receive 
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the same, a 1614 Donne BiafWaror (1644) 132 The next 
Member and species of Homicide, which is, Assistance. 

8 . A section or district, esp. an outlying part, of 
an estate, manor, parish, or the like. 

1450 Rolls of Parlt. V. 187/2 Havyng estate in the seid 
Castelh Lordship, Matter, and Membres. 1485 Ibid, VI. 
357/2 Oure Honour of Walingford, with the members, in 
the Countie of Berks, a 1645 Habington Snrv. Worts, in 
Wares. Hht.Soe. Prac.Wl. 40,5 Wernelega member of Owld 
Swinford. 1730 Magna Brit. I. 755/2 Crimscote.. .Peter de 
Montfort held it with Whitchurch, of which it was originally 
a Member. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer ted. 2) s. v. Hatton , Hallott, 
or Haulton. .is a member of the duchy of Lancaster. 1891 
E. Peacock N. Brendon 1. 339 Thurlford was a small hamlet, 
a member of a very large parish. 

To. of a port. 

1485 Rolls of Parlt.W. 341/1 Men of the v Portes, or of any 
their members. 1 676 Loud. Gas. No. 1084/r If any of the 
said Ships shall he in any Port of this Kingdom, or in any 
Member or Creek thereof. 1769 De Foe's Tom • 67. Brit. 
(ed. 7) 1 1. 364 Swanzy . . is a Member of the Port of CaerdifT. 
1789 Public Papers in Ann. Reg. 132 The member is dis- 
tinguished by a subordination to, and dependence. upon the 
head-port. 1813 Beawes’s Lex. Mcrcat. (ed. 6) I. 246 
(Wharton) Members , places where anciently a custom house 
was kept, with officers or_deputies in attendance. They were 
lawful places of exportation or importation. 

9. Math. a. A group of ligures or symbols form- 
ing part of a numerical expression or formula. 

1608 R. Norton Stevin's Disme A iij, Every three Charac- 
ters of a Number is called a Member, .as in the number 
357,876,297, the 297 is called the first Member. 1685 Wallis 
Algebra xx iii. 102 And here for every Figure or Member of 
the Root, we are to seek not only the several Members of 
the Cube, but of the Square also. 1875 Chem. News 9 Apr. 
154 Its symbol will be (h k I, e f g}, where the second 
member of the symbol represents the poles equi-distant 
with the poles {hk 1} [etc.]. 

b. Algebra. Either of the sides of an equation. 
1702 J, Ralphson Math. Diet., Equation, (in Algebra) is 
a Comparison between two Quantities (or Members of the 
Equation,) to make them equal. 1903 Walker lntrod. 
Physical Chem. (ed. 3) xxvi. 307 Eliminating what is com- 
mon to both members of the equation. 

10. A division or clause of a sentence ; a ‘ bead ’ 
of a discourse; a branch of a disjunctive proposition. 

1534 More Comf agst. Trib. t.Wks. T148/1 Weshall there- 
fore to gyue it lyght wythal touch ettery member somewhat 
more at large. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. V 1. 8, I 
have, .cast the Text according to the number of the verses, 
into three plain and conspicuous members. 1654 Z. Coke 
Logic k 215 Under-titles also of Controversies must be dis- 
posed according the members of the Probleme to be handled. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 7 As, for the other member of the 
division, we may now plainly perceive that it is thus to be de- 
fined. 1741 Watts huprav. Mind 1. xiii. g 12 The opponent 
must directly prove his own proposition tn that sense, and 
according to that member of the distinction in which the 
respondent denied it. 1762 Lqwth Eng. Gram, (1763)170 
The Colon, _ or Member, is a chief constructive part, or 
greater division, of a Sentence. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram , 
(ed. 5) I. 270 The simple members of compound sentences. 
1891 Driver lntrod. Lit. 0 . T. (1892) 429 The verse itself 
may consist of one or more members ; but each member 
..is divided by a aesitra into two unequal parts. 

-f b. in Music, 

1782 Burney Hist. Mns. II 171 Music.. is now become a 
rich, expressive, and picturesque language in itself ; having 
its forms, proportions, contrasts, punctuations, members, 
phrases, and periods. 1811 Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3) s. v. 
Passage , Every member of a strain or movement is a passage. 

11. Each of the items forming a series. 

2851 Lyfxl Ehnt. Geol. (ed. 3) 354 The Qrtkaceras Lit- 
dense. .is peculiar to this member of the series. 1873 Ralhk 
Phys. Chem, lntrod. 17 Series of this kind are termed homo- 
logous series, and the members are said to be homologttes 
of one another. 1834 Bower & Scott De Bary s Phaner. 
165 The division walls between the members of the series. 

+ b. Member by member •. seriatim, (The first 
quot. prob, belongs to sense 1 .) 

[1483 Cath. Augl. 234 Memhyr be membyr, memhratim\ 
2726 Leoni Alberti's Archil. I. 43 We shall treat ,. of alt 
Public Works Member by Member. 

12. Comb. ; f member-like a., befitting a mem- 
ber ; f member-port = 8 b. 

1649 A; Eng. Hut. $ Gen. Reg. (1879) 3CXXIII. r6 7 The 
Chfurch] .. ordered, that he be cast out of the body, till, .he 
he brought into a more *member-like frame 1649 J. Elli- 
stone tr. Behmen's Epist.i. x From a member-like obligation 
(as one branch on the Tree is bound to doe to the other)..! 
wish unto you [etc.], a 1623 Camden in Heanie_ Collect. 
(O H. S.) II. 279 Sandwich & the* Member- Portes in Kent, 
1656 Tucker Rep. in Misc. Sc. Burgh. Rec. Soc. 24 A 
checque, and three wayters, some of which are still sent 
into the member ports. 

t Member, t>. Obs. [a. OF. tmmbver-.— L. 
memordre : see Meiiouate.J trans. To mention ; 
to remember. Hence Membered fipl. a, 

138 z Wyclif Tabit Iv. 22 The above membrtd [Vulg. ante 
memoratum] weijte of siiuer. — Wild. xi. 14 Thei mem- 
breden the Lord. 1583 Warner A lb. Eng. v. xxiv. 108 They 
Carles garre syke a dmne. That more we member of their 
tapes [ed. 1602 they member vs of tapes! than rnende vs of 
our sinne. Ibid. vj. xxx. 131, 1 member scarce thy urging. 
Memberal, obs. form of Membral. 
Membered (me’mbaid), a. [f. Member sb. + 
-K0 1. j Having members (chiefly in parasynthetic 
combinations, ~ having members of a specified kind 
or number) ; divided into members ; f consisting 
of links or segments. 

_ a 1225 Ancr. k. 420 Ring, tie broche nabhe }e ne gurdel 
i-merobred [dAW. T., C. i-membret], ne glpuetu 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. Be P. R , v. v. (Toltem. MS.!, To 1 e yesodes- 
posid and perfidy membrld {L.perfccteorganizatum\ C1477 
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from Mm [Sterki] the distinctive title of ‘membranelke’, 
1896 Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. Boas' T ext-bk. Zool. 92 note. 
In some Infusoria there are the so-called membranelte, 
vibrating, laminating structures, each of which is regarded 
as a short row of fused cilia 

Membraneous (membr^-nfts), a. [f. late L. 
utcmbraneus, f. membrana Membrane : see -eous.] 
= Membranous. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. in. Notes, Choledochus, or 
the gall, is of a membraneous substance. 1688 'Boctix. Final 
Causes Mat. Things iv. 19s The want of feathers in the 
wings is supplyed by a broad membraneous expansion. 
1763 Ehret in Phil. Trans. LIII. 130 Leaves, having mem- 
braneous ciliated footstalks. 1836^9 Todd's Cy cl. Anat. 
II. 536/2 The membraneous labyrinth ( labyrinthus mem- 
branaceus ). Ibid. 537/1 The membraneous ampullae. 

Membr&uiferous (membranrferas), ce. 
rare— 0 , [f. Membrane + -(i)ferous.] ‘ Having 
or producing membranes’ (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855). 
Membraniform (membr^-niffim), a. [f. 
Membrane + -(i)form. Cf. F. membraniforme .] 
Having the character or structure of a membrane. 

1828-32 Webster, Membraniform, having the form of a 
membrane or of parchment. 1830 R. Knox Beclard's A nat. 
249 The Membraniform Cartilages. 1859SEMPLE Diphtheria 
37 Other membraniform fragments, .are also expectorated. 

Membrauo-, taken as combining form of Mem- 
brane, with the sense ‘ consisting of membrane 
and’ (something else denoted by the adj. with 
which it is joined), ns inembrano-calcareous, -carti- 
laginous, -coriaceous, -corneous, -nervous. Also 
mombrauoga-nic a-, producing membrane. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 744/2 A membrano-cartila- 
ginous lamina. 1836-9 Ibid, II. 537/1 An extremely delicate 
. .membrano-nervous apparatus. 1838 G. Johnston Brit. 
Zaoph. 289 Flustra tuberculata, membrano-calcareous. 1850 
Allman in Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1851) 328 Coenoecium com- 
posed of membrano-corneous branched tubes. 1885 Good ale 
Physiol.Bot.(i%i) 227 note. Substances which by theirmutual 
con tact give rise to such precipitation-membranes are termed 
membranogenic. 1890 Century Diet,, Membrano-coria- 
ctous, of a thick, tough, membraneous texture or consis- 
tency, as a polyzoan. 

Membrauoid (me'mbranoid), a. [f. Mem- 
bra ne + -oil).] Resembling membrane. 

1856 Maynb Expos, Lex. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 
482 1'he behaviour of the bowels is often irregular..; mem- 
- branoid shreds, if present, must not be overlooked. 

Memhranology (membranpdodai). rare— 0 . 
[See -OLOGf. j The science of the membranes. 

1775 Motherby Mew Med. Diet., Membranologia, mem- 
branology. It treats of the common integuments, and of 
particular membranes. 

Membranous (me'mbranos), a. [ad. F. rnem- 
braneux (,16th c.), f. membrane Membrane.] Con- 
sisting of, resembling, or of the nature of mem- 
brane; membranaceous. In Dot., thin and more 
or less translucent. 

1597 A. M, tr. Giiilletnemt's Fr, Chiru rg. 48/1 Certayne 
membranouse pellicles intermixed with the excrementes. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. xx. 155 Two black fila- 
ments or membranous strings which extend into the long 
and shorter cornicle upon protrusion. 1756 Burke Subl. 
Sf B, rv. xi, The ear drum and the other memb tanous pat ts. 
1765 F. Home Croup 28 The mucus . . was formed into a 
membranous crust. 18x1 Lettsom in Pettigrew Mem. Life 
tjr Writ. (1817) III. 5 This [croupy] exudation consists of a 
membranous substance. .*832 Lindley lntrod, Bat. 86 
These [modifications] arise either from the addition of 
parenchyma, when leaves become succulent, or from the 
non-development of it, when they become membranous. 
1867 J. Marshall Ontl. Physiol. I. 505 The essential parts 
of the organ of hearing, viz., the membranous labyrinth 
and the cochlea. 1875 Buckland Log- bit. 149 The stomach 
of the bittern is a membranous bag. 

b. Of diseases: Pertaining to or involving the 
formation of a membrane (see Membrane i d). 

1875 tr. von Ziemsscn's Cycl. Med. X. 334 Membranous 
dysmenorrheea. 1876 Bristowe Theory <y Pract. Med. 
(18781 209 Although membranous croup occurs in adults, it 
is mainly children who suffer. 1897 Allbutl's Syst. Med. 
III. 943 Dyspeptic membranous colitis. 

Hence Membranonsly adv., like membranes. 
1750 G. Hushes Barbadoes 293 The leaves.. somewhat 
resemble those of a smalt curled lettuce, but are far more 
membranously thin. 

II Mambramila (membn?Tni«la). Also angli- 
cized membranula. [L. membranula, dim. of mem- 
Irana Membrane.] A little membrane, a. Anat. 
In the eye (see qnot. 1840). b. Bot. In ferns and 
mosses (see qnot. 1821). c. Ent. ‘A small tri- 
angular flap or incurved portion on the posterior 
part of the base of the wings, seen, in certain 
dragon-flies’ {Cent. Did.). 

1821 S. F. Gray Mat, Arn Brit. PI. I. 22T Involucrum, 
Indusium, Membranula, Glandulte squamosal [in ferns]. 
A membrane that covers the sori, when young. Ibid. 222 
Membranula [in mosses]. The fine membrane that supports 
the teeth of the peristome. 1840 G. Y. Ellis Anat. 112 
The folds and stria: of pigment that compose the corona 
ciliaris being part of a distinct structure,— the ‘membra- 
pula’, applied on the hyaloid membrane. x8$6 Maynb 
Expos. Lex., Membranula, Membranulum,. .a Tittle mem- 
brane,.. a membranule. 1861 Hagen Syn. Meuropf. M, 
Amer. 133 Macromia laeniolata . . membranule cinereous. 

Hence Membra’nulet, in the same sense {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1890) ; Membra ‘nulous a., mem- 
branous. 

X704 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XXV, 1752 The one having 
Membranulous Scales, the other Bony. 
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+ Membratly, adv.. [? Modelled on L. mtm- 
brdtim.] Limb from limb. 

c 1450 Mironr Saluacioun 4362 Some with sawes did he 
kitte, some with knyves membratly. 

f Membrature. Obs~° [ad. late L. mem- 
bratura, f. membrdre to furnish with limbs, f. L. 
membrum Member sb.] * A setting or ordering of 
members or parts ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Membrifica tion. Obs. rare—'-, [as if ad. 
L. *membriJication-em, f. membrum : see Member 
sb. and -fxcation.] Formation of members. 

1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana xv. fed. 2) 136 Membrifica- 
tion or Assimilation is now changed for_ a Cachectick.. 
habit. 1731 Bailey vol. II, MemhriJication % a making or 
producing members or limbs. 

t Membrose, a. Obs.— 9 [ad. late L. mem- 
brosus, f. membrum : see Member sb. and -ose.] 
Having large members (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Also fMembrosity [ad. med.L. membrositas], ‘the 
largeness or hugeness of members’ (Bailey 1721). 

+ Membrons, cc. Obs. [ad, late L. membrff- 
sus : see prec. and -uus.] Having a large ‘member.’ 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 570 Their membrous 
monster Priapus. 

Memento (mfme’nti?). PI. mementoes, me- 
mentos (7-8 memento’s). [Imperative of tne- 
minisse to remember, a reduplicated formation on 
the root *men- ; see Mind sb.] 

1 . Eccl. Either of the two prayers (beginning with 
Memento') in the Canon of the Mass, in which the 
living and the departed are respectively comme- 
morated. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 103 Thanne was the memento 
put falty in the masse. 1433 Lydg. St. Giles 227 in Horstm. 
A It eng. Leg, (188U 374 Beyng at thy masse,., [thou] pruidest 
for the kyng Jn thy Memento. 1549 Latimer 3rd Sernt. 
lef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 86 When I shuld saye masse, I haue 
put in water twyse or thryse for faylynge, in so muche when 
I haue bene at my Memento, I haue had a grudge in my 
conscyence, fearynge that I hadde not putte in Watter 
ynoughe. 1593 Rites <$• Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 82 He 
that sunge masse hadde alwaies in his Memento all those 
that had geven any thinge to that Church. 1883 Cath. Did . 
(1897) 287 After the consecration, in the fifth prayer of the 
Canon, the priest makes a memento of the dead. Both 
mementos in some MS. Missals retain the title ‘oratio 
super ' or ‘supra diptycha V 

2 . A reminder, warning, or hint as to conduct or 
with, regard to future events. ? Obs. 

_x582 Stanyhurst Mitels 1. (Arb.) 22 Bee sure, this prac- 
tise wil I nick inafreendiyememento. 1603 SmC. Heydon 
Jud. Astrol xx. 412, I must needes giue him another me- 
mento and tell him, that he [etc.]. *658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot. 45 Since the brother of death daily haunts us with 
dying mementos, a 171 1 Ken Lett. Wks. (1838) 82 God., 
enable us to improve ail the mementoes he is pleased to 
give us of eternity. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 85 This 
is a great security to the public, , . and leaves a weighty me- 
mento to judges to be careful. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 
1779 (end), That this memento, .must be in every letter that 
I should write to him, till I had obtained my object. 1814 
E din. Rev, XXIV. 243 That what we have to say may. .be 
recorded .. as a memento against future errors. 

b. cotter. An object serving to remind or warn in 
this way. 

1580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. 34 Maruell not, what 
I meane to send these Verses at Euensong : On Neweyeeres 
Euen, and Oldyeeres End, as a Memento, a 1623 Fletcher 
Wife for Month y. ii. Rings, deaths heads, ana such me- 
mentoes. 1658 Sta T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded., Artificial 
Mementos, or Coffins by our Bed-side, to mind us of our 
Graves. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe t. 229, I have been, in all my 
Circumstances, a Memento to those who are touch'd with 
the general Plague of Mankind. X839 Murchison Silur. 
Syst. 1. v. 73 Our only present memento of the existence of 
volcanic action beneath us, consisting in very slight shocks 
of earthquake. 1885 Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mutes 
(1889) 100 There he sat, a sad memento of the fate that 
so often overtakes those who would penetrate into the 
unknown. 

3 . Something to remind one of a past event or 
condition, of an absent person, of something that 
once existed ; now chiefly, an object kept as a 
memorial of some person or event. 

1768 C. Shaw Monody viii. 76 Where'er I turn my eyes, 
Some sad memento of my loss appears. 1791 Cowpkr Lei t. 
)'ks. 1837.XV, 226, I cannot even see Olneyspire,. .and still 
less the vicarage, without experiencing the force of those 
mementos, and recollecting a multitude of passages, to 
which you and yours were parties. 1826 Kikby & Sp. 
Entomol. HI. xxx. 211 It will not suffer this memento of 
its former state [a cast-off skin] to remain near it. x86z 
oala J eve/i Sons II. x, 263 She came upon some boyish 
memento of him who was gone. 

+b. A memory or remembrance. Obs. rare~\ 
. * 79 ® Burney Mem . Metastasio I. 179 It has awakened 
in my mind a croud of delightful mementos of laughable 
adventures, “ 

H 4 . Humorously misused for : a. A reverie, 
‘brown study’; hence, a doze; b. (One’s) memory. 
1587 Greene Trilam.vt. H3, Panthia. .seeingthat Aretino 
his choller was not yet digested, willing with some discourse 
to bring him outof his memento, ..saide [etc.]. 1393 Nashe 
C hrist s T , (1613) 164 Dormatiue potions. .that when [she] 
lies by him, ..she may steale from him, whiles he is in his 
deepe memento. 1594 “ Unfort. Trav. 7 Presently he 
remembreu himselfe, and had like to haue fallen into his 
memento againe. 1619 Chatman Two Wise Men. iv. i. 43, I 
heare it well Sir, and haue lock'd it vp safely in my memento. 
|J 5 . Memento mori (moa-rai). [L. =» ‘ remember 
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that you have to die’.] a. A warning of death, b. 
concr. A reminder of death, such as a skull or other 
symbolical object. 

[1592 Nashe Summers Last Will Wks. VIII, 48 What- 
euer you do, memento mori, remember to. rise early in the 
morning.] 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, in. iii. 34, I make as 
good vse of it, as many a man doth of a Deaths-Head, or 
a Memento Mori. 1397 Pilgr. Parnass. 11. 214 (Macray), 
If I doe not. .lie give my heade to anie good felowe to make 
a memento mori of ! 1641 in W. W. Wilkins Pol. Ballads 
(i860) I. 3 Memento Mori, I’ll tell you a strange story. 
a x68o Rochester Let.fr.Artemiza in Town, Now scorn’d 
by all, forsaken, and opprest, She's a Memento mori to the 
rest. 1738 G. Lillo Marina 1. ii, Thy face is a memento mori 
for thy own sex. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis II. xxiii. 229 
A great man must keep his heir at his feast like a living 
memento mori. 

attrib. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 372 In the same col- 
lection is a ‘ memento mori ‘ ring, of bronze. 

Memer(e, variants of Mammer Obs., to stammer. 

] Memerill. Obs. rare- 1 . Also meimerill, 
memerel. [represents memerylo in the Italian 
original.] An arbutus. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 34 b, The leaffy Memeriil 
or Arbut. Ibid., Betwixt the comare. Meimerill or Arbut, 
and the Satire, were two little Satires. Ibid. 93 Fruitefull 
memerels. 

Meminiscenf, a. Blunder (after L. meminisse : 
see Memento) for Reminiscent. 

181a L. Hunt in Examiner 7 Dec. 770/1 A voice memi- 
niscent of mouthful and burly with luxury. 1847 — Jar 
Honey i. (1848) 2 The word 1 Sicilian '—a very musical and 
meminiscent word. 

Memlo(o)k, obs. forms of Mameluke. 

Maim ■ti n man (memmwnian), a. [f. L. Mem- 
noni-us (a. (Jr. Me/t vovttos, f. JV1 efjivov-, Mifivasv 
Memnon) + -an.] a. Pertaining to the demigod 
Memnon, traditionally said to have erected the 
citadel or palace at Susa; hence used as an 
epithet of Susa or Persia generally, b. Having 
the property of the statue at Thebes in Egypt, 
believed by the Greeks to represent Memnon, and 
said to give forth a musical sound when touched 
by the dawn. 

16x4 Sir A. Gorges tr. Lucan in. 96 So huge a masse of 
Martial! bands Came not from the Memnonian lands, When 
Cyrus [etc.]. 1667 Milton P. X. x, 308 Xerxes,. .From 

Susa his Memnonian Palace.. Came to the Sea. 1843 Ld. 
Houghton Poems Many Years 11844) 251 When my Mem- 
nonian lyre Welcomed every rising sun. 

Memnomst, -ite : see Mennonist, -ite. 
Memo, (me'mtf). Abbreviation of Memoran- 
dum ; colloq, treated as a word. Cf. Mem. 

1889 Sir P. Wallis in Brighton Life (1892) 217 You have 
not received a memo, card which I posted you last week. 

. 1903 Biackw. Mag. Feb. 162/2 This person annotates re- 
ports, writes memos. 

Memoir (me-mw^i, memoir). Also 6 me- 
moyr, mentor, 7-9 memoire, (7 memoyre, mes- 
naoire). [a. F. mimoire masc., a specialized use, 
with alteration of gender, of memoire fem., Me- 
mory. The change of gender is commonly ac- 
counted for by the supposition that the word in 
this use is elliptical for lerit pour mimoire ; Sp., 
l'g,, and It. have memoria fem. in all senses. 

The quasi-Fr. pronunciation, which is still most frequently 
heard, is somewhat anomalous, as the word is fully natural- 
ized in use, and has been anglicized in spelling; its continued 
currency is prob. due to the fact that -oir is unfamiliar as an 
ending of English words.] 

+ 1. A note, memorandum ; record ; pi. records, 
documents. Obs. 

1567 in 6 tit Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 643/2 Memoyr off the 
silwer veschell delyverit be me to the lard of Drumblanryk. 
1580 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 335 Quhairof ordanis the 
said maser to deliver the said Johnne sum memor in write, 
quhilk gif he find different from his awin speking that then 
he pen and put in write the same his speking. 1659 Wood 
Life 16 Sept. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 283 Georg Wharton . , did take 
notice of this matter in his almanack anno x66r,..but puts 
the memoire under the XI of Sept, which is false. 1727 
Arbuthnot Tables Anc. Coins, etc. 188 There is not in any 
Amthor a Computation of the Revenues of the Roman Em- 
pire, and hardly any Memoirs from whence it might be 
collected. 17SS Magens Insurances II, 261 That the Master 
be provided with a Memoir of Signals from the Commander 
of the Convoy. 

2, In diplomatic and official use : = Memoran- 
dum, rare . f Also in pi. official reports of business 
done. 

1696 Phillips, A w. .are papers deliver’d by Embas- 
sadore to the Princes or States to whom they are sent, upon 
occasions of Business. 1700 Astry tr, Saavedra-Faxardo 
1 . 222 Examine diligently all the Qualities of your Subjects, 
and after having given them any Place, look now and then 
into their Actions, and not be presently taken with, and 
deluded by the Draught of their Memoirs. 1829 B’ness 
Bunsen in I-Iare Li/e (1879) L ix. 323 Charles, at his re- 
quest, wrote a memoir on the subject ot the negociations of 
Protestant Powers with the Court of Rome. 

3. collect, pi. a. A record of events, not pur- 
porting to be a complete history, but treating of 
such matters as come within the personal know- 
ledge of the writer, or are obtained from certain 
particular sources of information. 

1659 Pearson Creed ( 1839) 282. mo/?*, Pontius Pilate kept 
the memoirs of the Jewish affairs, which were therefore 
called Acta Pilati, 0x661 Fuller Worthies, Devon, t. 
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'T662I 260 But abler Pens, will improve these Short Me- 
moires into a large History. 1746 A. Collins l title) Letters 
and Memorials of State.. .Also Memoirs of the Lives and 
Actions of the Sydneys. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy vi. xxxvi, 
The following memoirs of my Uncle Toby’s courtship. 1769 
N. Nicholls in Gray's Corr. (1843) gj Why then a writer 
of memoirs is a better thing than an historian. 1790 Paley 
Harm Paul. i. 1 To deliver the history, or rather memoirs 
of the history, of this same person, i860 Westcott Jntrod. 
Study Gasp. vii. led. 5) 347 Their whole structure . .serves to 

E rove that they [the Synoptic Gospels] are memoirs and not 
istories. 

b. A person’s written account of incidents in his 
own life, of the persons whom he has known, and 
the transactions or movements in which he has 
been concerned ; an autobiographical record. 

1673 Evelyn Diary 18 Aug., Nor could I forbeare to note 
this extraordinary pa-sage in these memoires. 1676 Wycher- 
ley PL Dealer Ded., Your virtues deserve, .a volume entire 
to give the world your memoirs, or life at large. 1700 
Prior Carmen Seculare 426 To write his own memoirs, 
and leave his heirs High schemes of government, and plans 
of wars. 1710 (title) Memoirs of an Unfortunate Young 
Lady. 1818 Syd. Smith IVAs. (1867) I. 237 Any one who 
provides good dinners for clever people, and remembers 
what they say, cannot fail to write entertaining memoirs. 
1841 Elphinstone Mist. Did. XI. 117 His Memoirs are 
almost singular in their own nature. 

4. A biography, or biographical notice. 

1826 Life Dr. Franklin i. 6 /Stanf.) The subject of our 
memoir was born at Boston in New England. 1839 G. 
Taylor (title) Memoir of Robert Surtees Esq. 1866 Cates 
Mannder's Bio*. Treas. Pref., The space thus gained 
Is more usefully occupied, partly, by re-written and fuller 
notices of names more generally interesting, and partly by 
entirely new memoirs. 

5. An essay or dissertation on a learned subject 
on which the writer has made particular observa- 
tions. Hence pi. the record of the proceedings or 
transactions of a learned society. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 14 Whilst the chiefs were 
drawing up This strange Memoir o' th 1 Telescope. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Truth 1. 103, I shall here.. relate 
what I have learned of some Islles of the Archipelago, where 
I have not been, as well by what has been told me, as by a 
memoire that hath come to my hands. 1731 Bailey vol, XI, 
Memoirs, . .a journal of the acts and proceedings of a society, 
as those of the royal society, &c. 1787 Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) II. 247 A memoire on a petrifaction mixed with 
shells. 1843 G. Busk Steenstrup's Altcrn. Getter. 102. 
Miescher’s interesting memoir on the forms which the genus 
Tetrarhynchus passes through. x85g (title) Memoirs read 
before the Anthropological Society of London. 1863-4. 
t 6. A memento, memorial. Ohs. rare ~ l . 
a 1711 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks 1721 1. 518 Of Friends 
whom Death lays fast asleep, They Memoirs keep. 

7. Comb., as memoir -writer, -writing, 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737 ) l. 224 The raw memoir-writ- 
ings and unform’d pieces of modern statesmen, full of their 
interested and private views.. 1762 Ann. Reg. 11. 32 Count 
Zinzendorf is celebrated for his profound ministerial abilities 
by all the memoir writers of the present age. i860 W. G. 
Clark Vac. Tour 44 When two memoir-writers had told the 
same tale, they [Suetonius and Tacitus] accept it and e:i- 
dorse it, without a suspicion that both may be lying. 
Memoir(e, obs. forms of Memory. 

Memoirist (me’mwprist). [f. Memoir + - 1 ST.] 

A writer of memoirs, or of a memoir. 

1769 R. Griffith Gordian Knot I. 154 (F. H.). 1839 
Taylor Mem. Surtees in Surtees' Durham 95 note, Memo- 
randa., which the Memoirist was allowed to read. 

So Me-moirism, the practice of writing memoirs. 
1833 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Diderot (1872) V. 63 Towards 
reducing that same Memoirism of the Eighteenth Century 
into History. 

Memor, obs. form of Memory. 

|| Memorabilia (metmorabi’lia). [neut. pi. of 
L. memorabilis Memorable.] Memorable or note- 
worthy things. Also (rare) sing. || Memorabile 
(memor/i'bilf), something memorable. 

The currency of the word in Eng. may be due to its use 
as the Latin title of Xenophon’s ‘ Recollections ' (’Ajrop.i/)j- 
uoi'fiijaaTa) of Socrates. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ii. Introd., 
Pet us at once produce our memorabilia and proceed to 
exchange their contents. 1826 Scott Diary 14 Sept, in ; 
Lockhart , I should not have forgotten, among the memora- 
bilia of yesterday, that two young Frenchmen made their 
way to our sublime presence. 1830-2 Memorabile [see 
Memorable B. quot. 1823]. 1878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav, 
Ps. cxi. 4 The coming out of Egypt, the sojourn in the 
wilderness, and other memorabilia of Israel’s history. 

Memorability (metmorabHiti). [f. next : see 
■ITY .] The quality of being memorable. Also, 
a person or thing worth remembering. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Kent 11. (1662) 85 And how 
abundantly intituledjshe was] to Memorability, the ensuing 
Epitaph . .will sufficiently discover. 1834 Southey Doctor 
xlvii. (1848) in The. first years of Darnel’s abode in Don- 
caster were distinguished by many events of local memora- 
bility. 1855 Carlyle Prinzenraub Misc. 1857 IV. 351 There 
is one memorability of his last sad moments. 1866 — E. 
Irving 145 Frank was a notable kind of man, and one of 
the memorabilities, to Irving as well as me. 1903 Myers 
Hum. Personality I. 36 The memorability of an act is, in 
fact, a better proof of consciousness than its complexity. 

Memorable (me'motab’l), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
memorabilis , f. mentor are : see Memor ate v. and 
-able. Cf. F. memorable, Sp. memorable, Pg. me- 
mo ravel, It. memorabile .] A. adj. 

1. Worthy of remembrance or note ; worth re- 
membering; not to be forgotten. 


1483 Rolls* of Parlt. VI. 241/1 The memorable and laud- 
able Acts in. diverse Batalls. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Dickolay's Voy, 1. xv. 16 b, A succinct description of the 
yland, and memorable things thereof. 1650 Marvell Hora- 
tian Ode 58 He nothing common did or mean, Upon that 
memorable scene. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 86 I* 3 It is 
memorable of the mighty Caesar, that when he was mur- 
dered in the Capitol,. he gathered his Robe about birn, 
that he might fall in a decent Posture. 1820 1 -Iazhtt Led. 
Dram. Lit. 40 It hardly contains a memorable line or pas- 
sage. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. m. v. (1872) 1. 163 That is his 
one feat, memorable to me at present. 1893 Law Times C. 
3/ 1. An interesting record of a most memorable and success- 
ful innovation in our legal system. 

2. Easy to be remembered, rare. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, u. iv. 53 Witnesse our too much 
memorable shame. 1638 Phillips, Memorable, easie to be 
remeinbred. i83i Ruskin Love's Meinie I. ill. 99 The 
easily memorable root 1 dab ’, short for dabble. 1882 S. Cox 
Miracles (1884) 14 Hence it [the Mosaic account of the 
Creation] must of necessity be concise, simple, memorable. 

3. Awakening memories of. rare. 

1872 Howells Wedd. fount. 248 The marshy meadows 
beyond, memorable of Recollets and Jesuits. 

B, sb.pl. »* Memorabilia. Also (rare) sing. 

1611 Cory at Crudities 470 These memorables of Germany. 
1613 Jackson Creed 1. xxviii. § 1 Recorded, .as one of the 
chiefe memorables in his raigne. 1702 C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. ni. 1. (1852) 2sr If no speedy care be taken to preserve 
the memorables of our first settlement. 1813 Scott Fant. 
Lett. 13 July, I spent part of Sunday in showing them the 
Abbey and other memorables. 1823 — St. Ronau's Well 
xxvi. (near end;. The other memorable [1830-2 memorabile] 
is of a more delicate nature, respecting the conduct of a 
certain fair lady. 1836 Hawthorne Eng. Note- BAs. (1S79) 
II. 237 These were all the memorables of our visit. 

Hence Memorableness, memorabi.ity ; Memo- 
rably adv. , in a memorable manner ; so as to be 
remembered. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Memorableness, 1735 Johnson, 
Memorably , in a manner worthy of memory. 1832 Carlyle 
in Fraser's Mag. V. 259 It is well worth the Artist's while 
to examine for himself what it is that gives such pitiful in- 
cidents their memorahleness. 1832 — f. Carlyle 34, 1 never 
saw him but once, and then rather memorably. 1883 Manch . 
Exam. 12 Aug. 3/ 1 The power of so conceiving characters 
as to impress us strongly and memorably with their varied 
individualities. 

t Me’moral, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. memo} alt's 
(OF. memoral), f. L. memor mindful: see -al.] 

? Remembering, monumental. Hence Me 'morally 
adv., by way of reminder. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 207 As Chester, Stafford, 
Lytchefelde, Couentre memorall [ rime vvithall], c 1330 Pol. 
Rel. (f L. Poems (1903) 72/23 Bothe Ioye and sorowe in 
woo memorall [rime fantasticall]. a 1643 Habington Sitro . 
Wore. nr. 550 On the south side of the Chancell are these 
memorally of our mortality. O esca verm in m [etc,]. 

t Memorance. Obs. [as if ad. L. type * me- 
moranda, f. memorare : see Memorate v. and 
-ance. j Memory. 

c 1320 [see next B. 1]. 1480 Charters ate. Peebles (1872) 
187 The quhylkis sail reman in memorans of the samyn. 
1662 Forbes Aberdeen Cantus in Herd's Songs (1904) 93 
So that your soverance. .Mark in your inemorance, mercie 
and ruth. 

t Memorand, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. me- 
ntor ait dus, -um : see Memorandum.] 

A. adj. Serving as a memorial. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 32 A soper he made to his deci- 
ples . .A memorand byng to haue yn niynde. 

B. sb. 

1. A memorial. 

01320 R. Brunne Medit. 195 Yn a memorand [y.r. In 
memoraunce] of hym with outyn ende. 

2. = Memorandum. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xv. 99 God hath imprinted on 
the Universe, .some Memorands or Signatures of his Crea- 
tion. Ibid. in. ii. 406 Though I was no Eye-Witness of these 
Hail-Storms so many years ago, yet I am sure their Memo- 
rand is True. 1711 Madox Hist. Exchequer xxii. 619 The 
Records or Bundles made up by the two Remembrancers of 
the Exchequer have been usually called Memoranda, the 
Memorands or Remembrances. 

Memorandist. rarer 1 , [f. Memoband-um 
+ - 1 ST.J One who writes memoranda. 

1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 210 Johnson was also a 
great memorandist. 

Memorandum (memone-nclzkn), sb. (Also 7 
-dome.) PI. memoranda (-as-nda), memo- 
randums (-se'ndztmz). [L., neut. sing, of memo- 
randus, gerundive of memorare (see Memorate v. ).] 
1. 1 (It is) to be remembered ’ : placed (like ‘ Nota 
bene ’) at the head of a note of something that is to 
be remembered or a record (for future reference) 
of something that has been done. Now only legal. 

1433 Rolls of Parlt. V. 423/1 Memorand’, yat ye xxim day 
of Novembr’, ye Communys [etc.]. 1463 Poston Lett. II. 

175 Memorandum to Thomas More that because ye rnyzt for- 
yete myne erand to Maister Bernay, I pray you rede hym 
mybille. t$o6 Guy Iforde’sPilgr. (Camden) 15 Memoiandum, 
that vpon Tewysday. .we come to JafTe. 1567 in 6th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm, 643/2 Memorandum deliuerit to the lard 
ofDrumlenrikthir pieces offsiluer work efter following. 1653 
in Z. Boyd's Zion's Flowers 11855) App. 29/2 Memorandum, 
that the whol is to repay to the Colledge, the half of the above 
mentioned 66 lib. 03 sh. qd. 1763 Sterne Let. 12 June, Me- 
morandum ! I am not to forget how honest a man I have 
for a banker at Paris. 1820 Gifford Compl. Eng. Lawyer 
(ed. 5)664 An Agreement for lettinga First and Second Floor, 
Garret, and Kitchen, unfurnished. Memorandum, That it 
is hereby declared and agreed by and between [etc.]. 


2. 'A note to help the memory’ (J.) ; by exten- 
sion, a record of events, or of observations made 
on a particular subject, esp. when intended for 
the writer’s future consideration or use. 

1542- 3 A cl 34 (5- 33 Hen. VIII, c. 16 § 1 Diuers summes . . as 
in the rolles, & Memorandum of the. .Escheker more plainly 
it mayappere. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, m. iii. 179 If there 
were any thing in thy Pocket but Tauerne Recknings, 
Memorandums of Bawdie-houses. 1622 Bacon Men. V II 
212 And ouer against tins Memorandum (of the Kings owne 
hand) Otherwise satisfied. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1 1. vi, Taking 
Notes of what I spoke, and Memorandums of what Ques- 
tions he intended to ask me. 1813 Aubrey's Lett. I. Advt, 
The Lives, .were originally designed as memoranda for the 
use of Anthony a Wood, when composing his Alhense Ox- 
onienses. 1834 J. Martineau Ess. (1869) II. 307 The few 
lines and points that are jotted down may serve, perhaps, 
as indicative memoranda to those who know the ground. 
1903 191/4 Cent. J une 961 He awoke and made a memoran- 
dum of the day anu the hour and the smell. 

b. spec. A record of a pecuniary transaction. 

[1607 Lingua in. i, Memorandum that I owe ; that he 
owes.] 1607 Middleton Mickaelm. V erm v. i, lie heartilye 
set my hand to a Memorandum. 1664 Pepys Diary* 30 Sept., 

1 had not fulfilled all my memorandums and paid all my 
petty debts. 1711 M. Hf.nry Forgiveness of Sin Wks. 1853 

II. 326/1 The memorandum of a debt is blotted out when it 
is paid. 2863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. iv, I suppose a memo- 
randum between us of two or three lines, and a payment 
down, will bind the bargain. 

e. Law. The writing or document in which the 
terms of a transaction or contract are embodied. 
In Marine Insurance, a clause in a policy enume- 
rating the articles in respect of which, underwriters 
have no liability. 

Memorandum of agreement, the heading of certain forms 
of agreement. Memorandum of association, a document 
required, 111 der the Companies Acts, for the registration of 
a joint stock company, containing the name of the com- 
pany, its object, capital, etc. Memorandum in error, ‘a 
document alleging error in fact, accompanied by an affidavit 
of such matter of fact’ (Wharton); abolished 1875. 

1591 Greene Art Couny Catch, it. (151,2) 23 A Memoran- 
dum drawen in some legal! fornte. 1677 Act 29 Chas. I I 
c. 3 § 4 Unlesse the Agreement, .or some Memorandum or 
Note thereof shall be in Writeing. 1771 Burrow K. B. Rep. 

III. 1551 This Clause, or Memorandum was introduced, He 

said, to deliver the Insurers from small Averages. 1802 
S. Marshall Insur. I. 139 In the common policies, used in 
London by private underwriters, the memorandum runs 
thus: N B. Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour and seed, are war- 
ranted free from average, unless general, or the ship be 
stranded [etc.]. 1820 Gifford Compl. Eng. Lawyer (ed. 5) 

661 Agreement to grant a Lease of a House. Memorandum 
made this day of 1819, between A. B. of of the 
one part, and C. D, of of the other part, as follows. 1836 
R. Thomson Bills of Exch. etc. (ed. 2) 12 Conditions of 
payment, .contained in a separate metnorandurn on the bill 
or noie. 1832 Act 15 <$• 16 Viet. c. 76 § 158 Either Party 
alleging Error in Fact may deliver to One of the Masters 
of the Court a Memorandum in Writing, in the Form [etc.]. 
1862 Act 25 $• 26 Viet. c. 89 S 6 Subscribing their Names 
to a Memorandum of Association. 

d. ‘ In diplomacy, a summary of the state of a 
question, or a justification of a decision adopted’ 
(Ogilvie 1882 ). 

1658 Mercurius Polit. 7-14 Oct. 908 To whom cause and 
Reason was shewed about the non-satisfactary proffer made 
lately by the Portugal Ambassador, who intends to put in 
another Memoiandum. 1853 Malmesbury Mem. Ex - 
Minister (1884) I. 402 Sir Robert Peel. ., the Duke of 
Wellington, and Lord Aberdeen . . drew up and signed a 
memorandum, the spirit and scope of which was to support 
Russia in her legitimate protectorship of the Greek reli- 
gion and the Holy Shrines. 1883 Lowe Bismarck II. 77 
Their deliberations , . resulted in tne preparation of the so- 
called Berlin Memorandum. 

f 3. An injunction to remember something. Obs. 
1386 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. rax A certaine 
memorandum, that he gaue mee, which was, That. . I should 
haue an especial! care, not to incurre at anie time the 
daunger of water. 1610 Day Festivals iii. (1615) 70 Re- 
member saith the Apostle St. Paul among his many Memo- 
randums unto Timothy [etc.]. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. 
Med. § 45, 1 have therefore enlarged that common Memento 
mori, into a more Christian memorandum, Memento qua- 
tuor Novissima. 

+ 4. A reminder ; also, a memento, souvenir. Obs. 
a 1391 H. Smith Serin. (1624) 18 Some sentence which, 
you haue heard, shall gnaw you at the heart with a memo- 
randum of helL a 1618 W. Bradshaw Medit. Mans Mart. 
(1621) 34 [Every day] bringing with it some judgement and 
Memorandum or other of Gods anger for sin. 1639 Stokes 
Explic, Milt. Proph. 577 They shall walk about like living 
carcases, ugly, noisome spectacles of misery, and memo- 
randums of divine vengeance. 1679 Exec. Bury 4 He was 
found Guilty of Manslaughter/and carries a Memorandum 
in his Hand, to make him and others more wary for the 
future. 1760-73 H. Brooke FoolofQual. (1809) I V. 91 Ye 
precious relics, ye delicious memorandums. 1808 Pike 
Sources Mississ. 1. App. 3 Some other trifling things, as a 
memorandum of my good will. 1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. 
Hun § 8 That pocket-handkerchief which he had left at 
St. Sebastian's fifteen years ago,, .and which. . was the one 
sole memorandum of papa ever heard of at St. Sebastian’s, 
•f b. A mark or sign serving to identify. Obs. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1792) II. 129 Had you 
any particular memorandum or mark whereby you would 
know him to be your child ? 

5. Comm. An informal epistolary communica- 
tion, without signature or formulae of address or 
subscription, usually written on paper with a 
printed heading bearing the word ‘ Memorandum ’ 
and the name and address of the sender. 
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MEMORATE. 

6 . attrib., as memorandttm book , paper, + ring, 
tablet ; also memoranda rolls ; memorandum ar- 
ticles, the articles enumerated in a marine insur- 
ance memorandum (Cent, Diet.) ; memorandum ; 
check, 1 a brief informal note of a debt of the 
nature of a due bill 5 (Ogilvie 18 S 2 ) ; memoran- 
dum head, f (<z) a head clever at making mental 
memoranda (j nonce-use) ; (b) Comm, the printed 
heading of a 1 memorandum 5 (see 5 ). 

.1753 Scots Mag. XV, 36/2 She was. .entering some par- 
ticulars in her *memorandum-hook. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 223 Having bethought me of a pretty memorandum- 
hook in my reticule. 1830-37 Paige Rep. II. 612 (Bartlett) 
*Memorandum check. 173a Lady B. Germain Let. 23 Feb. 
Swift's Whs. (1841) II. 667, I wish I had my dame Wad- 
gar’s, or Mr. Ferris’s Memorandum head, that I might 
know whether it was ‘ at the time of gooseberries 1710 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 3 Nov., 1 have put MB's commissions 
in a Memorandum paper. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 

I. 179 As we talk of Memorandum-rings, and tie a knot on 
our handkerchiefs to bring something into our minds. 1886 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 312/2 [An] important class of documents 
belonging to the Court of Exchequer, .is the Memorandum 
rolls. Ibid., The ‘ brevia regia ’ endorsed on the memo- 
randa rolls. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 560 , 1 dropt my ivory 
*Memorandum-tablet in the Bedford Coffee house. 

Hence Memorandum v. trans., to make a me- 
morandum of; Memoramdumer nonce-wd., one 
who makes memoranda. 

1787 Mme. D’AKBLAY-£k'«?'y e 6 Feb., I feelsorry to be named 
..by that biographical, anecdotical memorandummer [Mr. 
Boswell], 1805T. H olcroft Bryan Perdue I II. 94 The mon ey- 
bills..were addressed to roe, that I might memorandum 
their amount. 1816 Scott Antiq, xli, Which business will 
in future be carried on under the firm of Greenhorn and 
Grindevson, (which I memorandum for the sake of accuracy 
in addressing your future letters). 1817 Fosbrookic Brit. 
Monarchism 348 The Scribes also memorandumed their 
interlineations. 

1* Me’morate, Obs, ff. L. memordt-, ppl. 
stem of memorare, f. memor mindful : see Memory.] 
trans. To bring to mind ; to mention, recount, 
relate. Hence Meunorated///. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Meliorate, to make mention of a thing, 
1631 ITeylin St. George 17 In his so memorated Stone of 
St. George and of the Dragon. 1647 Trait Marrtno Gd. 
Authors in Comm. Ep. 649 That so memorated jest of 
Tully. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. ii. 176 An. 1501, where 
the Ebb overflow’d, memorated by Lye. 

t Memora turn. Obs. [ad. late L. memora - 
lidn-em, n. of action f. memorare (see prec.).] 

1. Mention ; commemoration. 

1353 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 132 This constitution 
concerning y" memoration and prayer for y e dead. 1627 
Speed England xxxviii. § 9, I will forbeare to be pro- 
lixe. .in the particular memoration of places in a Prouince 
. so spatious. 

2. The process of remembering. 

1373 W. Fulwod tr. Gratarolus’ Castel of Memorie vi. 
E vj b, Aristotle thought good, to assigne two actes ofMemo- 
raUon: to wit, Memorye and Remembraunee. 

Memorative (me-mSrativ), a. and sb. 1 0bs. 
[ad. med.L. *memoraiivus (perh. through F. mSmo- 
ralif, 1 3-1 4 th c.), f. memorare'. see Memorate v. 
and -ATIVE.] A. adj. 

1. Reminding one of something; preserving or 
reviving the memory of some person or thing; 
commemorative. 

1448-9 J. Metham Amtnyus 4 Cleopes D ivb (MS.), Y« 
memoratyf dart had wounded hym so sore Off Cleopes 
bryght chere. c 1357 Abp. Parker Ps. Ixix. 191 No where 
in booke memorative wyth just men have they place. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confiit. Rhein. M. T. (1618) 402 
Meichisedec, which figured out this memoratiue sacrifice, 
brought forth bread and wine. 1777 Nicoiaon & Burn 
Westm. 4 Cumb. II. 193 A memorative epitaph for the 
worthy and loving Colonel Thomas IJarwise. 1833 Carlyle 
in Froude Life in Loud. (1884) I. i. 20 Vernal weather of all 
kinds,.. to me most memorative. 

2. Of or pertaining to the memory, esp. in memo - 
rative faculty, power, virtue. 

1481 Botonbr Tulle mi Old Age (Caxton) C 4, The vertue 
memoratyf callyd remembraunee. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 
v. (1398) 445 Voide of sensible memory, or memoratiue 
passion, a 1677 Hai.e/V/w. Orig. Man. 8 How the Species, 
Order, and Circumstances of things are preserved m the 
Memorative Faculty or Organ. *706 Phillips, Memora- 
tive, belonging to the Memory; as The memorative Power. 

d. In art memorative (= med.L. *ars memora- 
tiva, Gr. Texyrjfta pivt)povuc6v). 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 303 margin , This Simonides 
was the first inueuter of the Art memoratiue. 2397 J. King 
On Jonas (1618) 383 Many baue, .made amemoratiueart, ap- 
pointing places and their furniture, for the helpe of such as 
are vnexperienced. a 1628 Sir I. Doderi dge Eng. Lawyer 
(1(131) 23 The precepts of Art Memorative. 

3. Having a good memory ; retentive. 

2481 Caxtqn Myrr. ixi.xxiii. j86Thaugh he bad., a thou- 
sand hertes within his body the most subtyle and the most 
memoratyf that myght betaken. 1610 Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of God vn. vh. (1620) 232 A respectiue memory and a 
memoratiue prouidence must of force goe together. *693 
tr. Martial 1. xxvii. 38 A memorative drunkard all men 
hate [orig. M*<r 5 > truftmirai'J. 

B. so. Something to pnt one in mind of a thing ; 
a memorial. 

2597 J.. King On Jonas (1618) 396 Short sentences and 
memoratiues, as Know thy selfe, Vse moderation. Beware 
of suretiskippe, and the like. 1631 J. Burges Answ. Re- 
joined 137 As Rites, as helpes, as memoratiues of such duties. 
J690 E, Gee Jesuit’s Mem. Pref. x The Notes and Obser- 
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vations of this Memorative following were gathered and 
laid together in time of Persecution. 

•j* Memore, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. L. mentor 
mindful.] Mindful of. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 53 Memore of sore, stern 
in Aurore, Lovit with angellis stevyne. 

Memore, obs. form of Memory. 
i Memoriable, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. me- 
moriable, f. memorie Memoey : see -able.] = 
Memorable. 

143 SLibelEng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 194 [King 
Edgar was not] lasse memoriable Than Cirus was to Perse 
by puissaunce. 

Memorial (m/mofrial), a. and sb. [a. OF. 
memorial (mod.F. memorial ) = Sp,, Pg. memorial, 
It. memoriale, ad. L. memoridlis adj. (neut. me- 
morials, used in late Latin as sb.), f. memana 
Memoey.] A. adj. 

1. Preserving the memory of a person or thing ; 
often applied to an object set up, a festival (or the 
like) instituted, to commemorate an event or a 
person. 

c 1374 Chaucer Ancl. 4 Arc. 18 Thow Polymea..tliat.. 
Syngest with vois memorial in fie shade. 1426 Lydg. De 
Gull. Pilgr. 16923 Thylke Menioryal wrytyng off thy Se- 
cretys, which thyn owne Secretarye, Seynt Bernard, wroot. 
1533 Coverdale Mai. iii. x6 It is before him a memoriall 
boke written forsoch as feare the Lorde. 160S Shaks. Tr. <$• 
Cr. v.ii. 80 Thy Maister. .takes my Gloue, Andgiuesmemo- 
riall daintie kisses to it. 1725 Pope Odyss. xiii. 180 A me- 
morial stone. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xix. 476 The 
memorial windows set up to some of Edward the Third’s 
children and relations. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 373 
A. .memorial ring in connection with the death of Nelson. 
*883 Times 29 July 103 A memorial service for General 
Grant will be held in Westminster Abbey, .simultaneously 
with the funeral service at Mount Macgregor in America. 

t const, of. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 412 Gifts, memorial of 
our friendship, 1726 Broome Pope’s Odyss. xxiv. Notes 
V. 286 May I . .at the conclusion of a work, which is a kind 
of monument of his partiality to me, ..place the following 
lines, as an Inscription memorial of it? 

f 2. Of which the memory is preserved ; remem- 
bered ; also, worthy to be remembered, memorable. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 383 Wherof his name schal be 
blessid, F or evere and be memorial. 1303 Hawes Examp. 
Virt. vn. xlvi, They made theyr dedes to be memoryall. 
c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World L viij, In the 
knowledge of Histories or memorial] things clone in our time. 
1631 Fosbuoke Solomons Chari tie (1633) 1 The memoriall 
and infallible necessity of death. 

3. a. Of or pertaining to memory. + b. Intended 
to assist the memory, mnemonic. •)■ e. Done from 
memory. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 120 Not oonly animal vertues. . 
ben I-chaungid, also naturel vertues. .also memorial, a 1734 
North Exam. Pref. {1740) x To apply his rational as well 
as memorial Faculties in Opposition to those false and un- 
just Reflections upon the aforesaid Reign. 1733 B. Martin 
{title] The Young Student’s Memorial Book or Patent Li- 
brary. 1743 J, Mason Self-Knmvl. 1. xv. (1853) 117 Your 
Minutes or memorial Aids. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime 
Surv. p. xiv, A Memorial Sketch is, a Delineation of a 
Harbour, or any Part of a Coast, from the Memory only. 
182* R. Turner A rts <5- Sci. (ed. 18) 299 The Memorial 
lines stand thus. 1830 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets (1834) 
43 One of the best instances of the memorial power in com- 
position that I have found. X847GROTE Greece 11. xxxvii. 
(1862) III. 339 We hear of his memorial discipline. 
f 4. Mindful. Const, inf. rare— 1 . 

1494 Fabyan Chron, vn. 590 His soule to endowe, he was 
memoryall. 

B. sb. 

f 1. = Memoey. a. The bearing of something 
in mind ; remembrance, recollection. Phr. in 
(the) memorial of: in memory or remembrance of. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. ci. 13 Lord, in to withoute encle abidlst 
stille; and thi memorial [Vulg. memorialed in to ienera- 
cioun and in to ieneracipum 1390 Gower Conf II. 70 An 
old Cronique..The which into memorial Is write, c 1480 
Henryson Test. Cress, jto For knichtly pity and memoriall 
Of fair Cresseid, ane girdill can he tak. 1332 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 471/2 A bare simple signe, and sette but 
onely to signify the memoriall of Cbristes passion. 1603 
Play Stucley) n Simpson Sck. Shaks. (1878) I. 265 In memo- 
rial of this victory. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cxii. 6 The 
sweet Memorial of the Just Shall flourish when he sleeps 
in dust. 1701 Land. Gas. No. 3770/2 Thy Memorial will 
be renowned to Posterity, a 1716 South Serin. (1744) IX. 
i. 19 That man who has tears to spend at the memorial of a 
lost friend, but none to shed at the thoughts of a lost inno- 
cence,. .has blit too much cause to suspect the truth ofbis 
sorrow. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 277 The term.. was a 
proper name bestowed in memorial of a person. 

tb. The faculty of remembering; (a person’s) 
memory or power of recollection. Obs. 

1390 Gower Coif II. 19 On . .' Which losthath his memorial, 
So that he can no wit witliholde. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 1. 1. (1553), Bothe minde and memoriall Fordulled 
wer. 1538 Balk Gods Promises in Dodsley O. P. (1780) I. 
39 The matters are such as, .ought not to slyde from your 
memoryall. 1367 Cude tyGodlie Ball. 32 Qunair na myndis 
memoriall Can think, nor tung can tell the tryne. 

2. A memorial act ; an act of commemoration; 

spec, Ecd. ■= Commemoration 2 b. 

1468 Poston Lett II. 312 Wyth moch lesse cost be myght 
make som othyr memorialle also yn Cambrygge. 1492 Rolls 
of Parti. VI. 444/2 Dedes of Charite and memorialls to be 
doon for him. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Commu- 
nion, We.. make here before thy diuine Maiestie, with 
these thy holy giftes, the memoryall whyche thy sonrie hath 
wylled us to make. 1360 Daus tr. Sltidane's Comm. 31,3 b, 


MEMORIAL. 

The memorial, invocation and intercession of saintes. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 623 To meete, and make memo! 
riall of their deceased friends with remembrance of their 
vertues. 1866 Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 355 When two holidays 
fall together, the service of the superior one is used, and 
the collect of the inferior day is said after that of the Office 
of the Feast as its memorial. 

3. Something by which the memory of a person, 
thing, or event is preserved, as a monumental 
erection, a custom or an observance. Phr. for a 
memorial (cf. 1 a). 

1382 Wyclif Exod. iii. 13 This is name to me withouten 
ende, and this my memoriale in generacioun and Into gene- 
racioun. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 61 These 
iiij. figures, combyned into one, Sette on thy mynde for a 
memorial. <11440 Promp. Parv. 332/1 Menioryal on a 
grawe.rin remembtawnce of a dede body, c 1449 Pecocic 
Repr. Prol. 4 The memorialis or the mynde placis of Seints. 
*53<> Tindale Prol. Lev. Wks. (1373) 14/1 Baptisme is our 
common badge, and sure earnest, and perpetual memoriall 
that we pertaine vnto Christ. x6u Bible Mark xiv. 9 This 
also that she hath done, shall be spoken of for a memoriall 
ofher. 1648^ Bury Wilts (Camden) 202 To buy him a ring 
for a memoriall of me. 1726 SwiFr Guiltier iv. xii, They 
set up a rotten Plank or a Stone for a Memorial. 1849 Mac. 
aulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 613 The plough and the spade have 
not seldom turned up ghastly memorials of the slaughter. 
1833 J. H. Newman Hist.Sk. (1873) II. x68 The memorials 
of the rule of the Pharaohs are still engraved on the rocks 
of Libya. 1857 Ruskin A rrows ofChace (1S80) 1 . 44 Every 
day renders the destruction of historical memorials more 
complete in Europe. 

f 4. A note or memorandum, Obs, 

1577 [Dee] (title) General and^ Rare Memorials pertayning 
to the Perfect Arte of Navigation. 1622 Bacon Hen, V IT 
243 Full of Notes and Memorialls of his owne Hand, es- 
pecially touching Persons. 1726 Swtft Gulliver til. x, 
These Struldbrugs and I would mutually communicate^ our 
Observations, and Memorials through the Course of Time. 
1732 — Beasts' Conjess. Wks. 1753 IV. 1. 271 His promises 
he ne’er forgot, But took memorials on the spot. 1817 
Pari. Deb. 1879 That AH. Harmer drew his petitions from 
memorials by T. E. 

*|* b. A book of memoranda ; a day book. Obs. 

1588 J. Mellis Bricfe Instr. B ivb, The Memorial is a 
booke where-in a inavchaunt discriueth and writeth all his 
daily businesse. 

c. Law. An abstract of the particulars of a deed, 
etc., serving for registration. 

1813 Act 53 Geo. Ill, c. 141 | 2 A Memorial of the Date 
of every such Deed, .shall be enrolled in the High Court of 
Chancery. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2j II. fix Before the 
registering of the memorial of the deed. 

d. Scots Law. A statement of facts drawn up 
to be submitted for counsel’s opinion. Also, an 
advocate’s brief. 

1732 Acts of Sederunt (1760) 462 The Lords, having taken 
into consideration the bad practice of gjving in long me- 
morials before advising prepared states, They from this day 
forward discharge the giving in any such memorials, and 
that short cases, .be made by each party, and put into the 
Lords boxes. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxvi, ‘ Give me the me- 
morial, and come lo me on Monday at ten’, replied the 
learned counsel, a 1822 in Kay's Portraits (1838) II. 278 
It’s no in your memorial (brief). 

5. A record, chronicle, or memoir; now chiefly 
pi., a record, often containing personal reminis- 
cences, of the history of a person, place, or event. 

1313 Bradshaw St. IVerbitrge 200 A n other Balade 1 
0 frutefuil histore o digne memoriall. <1x315 -(title) The 
Auchinleck Chronicle : ane Schorl Memoriale of the Scottis 
Corniklis for Addicioun [1436-1461], printed from the As- 
loan MS. 1667 Milton P. L. f. 362 Though of their Names 
in heav’nly Records now Be no memorial, a 1671 Ld. 
Fairfax Mem. (1699) x A short Memorial of the northern 
actions in which I was engaged. 1748 H. Walpole Lett. 
(1846) II. 228,_I am a little pleased to have finished a slight 
memorial of it [.ic. Houghton]. 1843 Sir T. D. Lauder 
(title) Memorial of the Royal Progress in Scotland in 1842. 
1872 Hare (title) Memorials of a Quiet Life. 

6. In diplomatic use : A general designation for 
various classes of informal state papers, either pre- 
sented by an ambassador to the representative of 
the Power to which he is accredited, and embody- 
ing statements of facts, claims, or propositions 
made on behalf of liis government, or sail by the 
ministry of foreign affairs to one of its own agents 
abroad, containing instructions relative to some 
matter of negotiation. 

1336 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. lxxvi. 182 heading, 
A memorial of such articles as were . . treated of between the 
kings highnes counsailers & the French ambassadors. 
1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 194 To gif in befoir the 
Quenis Grace, .ane formal and sufficient roll and memorial. 
x68o (title) The two memorials delivered by Mr. Sidney his 
majesty of Great Britains Envoy extraordinary to induce 
the States-general not to enter into a league defensive with 
th e French iking. 1 696 Phi llifs, Memorial, . . a W riling de- 
livered in by a Publick Minister about some part of his 
Negotiation. 1738 Ann. Reg. 187 A memorial presented. . 
to the dyet of the empire, by Baron Gimmengen, electoral 
minister of Brunswick I-unenbourg. 2833 Alison Hist. 
Europe (1848) I. iii. § xg. 230 The king, .. unable to make 
up his mind on the subject, -bad it repeatedly debated, both 
orally in the council, and in written memorials of no common 
ability. 

7. A statement of facts forming the basis of or 
expressed in the form of a petition or remonstrance 
to a person in authority, a government, etc. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 128 fa A most humble ad- 
dress, or memorial, presented to her majesty. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas . P , iv. Wks. 1813 V. 393 They drew up and pub- 
lished a memorial, containing all their demands. 1832 
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MEMORY. 



Ht. Martinkau Demerara ii. 15 They met from time to 
time to. .draw up memorials to Government, 

8 . attnb . : memorial day, a day on which a me- 
morial is made ; US', (with initial capitals) the day 
(in the Northern States 30 May; in the Southern 
States in April) set apart for honouring the me- 
mory of those who fell in the civil war of 1861 - 63 . 

1836 Keble Serin. xi. (1848) 276 There seems a propriety- 
in reading on his memorial-day in particular the account of 
their common calling and adherence to Christ. 1897 Kip- 
ling Captains Courageous 245 And Monday’s Memo- 
rial Day. 

Memorial (mfmo®Tial), v. [f. Memorial sb ] 

1. traits, a. To address a memorial to (a person) ; 
to memorialize. 

1768 Sir W. Johnson in F. Chase Hist. Dartmouth Coll. 
(1891) I. 8a They had even the face.. to memorial me, 
praying that the Indians might not be allowed to give up 
far to the north or west. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. I ret. 352 Birm- 
ingham, Sheffield and other inland towns memorial govern- 
ment not to execute a scheme so big with ruin. 1831 Doyle 
in W. J. Fitz- Patrick Life (1880) II. 440 Would not the 
proper mode of proceeding, in the case of the soldier, be to 
memorial the commander-in-chief? 1894 W. O’Brien in 
Daily News 25 Dec. 6f 5 The tenants.. meekly memorial 
his lordship for some consideration. 

b. To denounce in a memorial. 

1731 iff. Hampshire Prtm. Papers (1870) IV. 614 In order 
to memorial the Governotir to the Right Honourable the 
Lords of Trade & Plantations, as a Person not a friend to 
the Province. 

2. inir. To draw up a. memorial ; to petition for. 
1764 P. Skene in N. 1 \nk Col. Doe. (1856) VII. 615 The 

Hon' 11 '* Board of Trade directed that the above lands 
memorialed for, should not be granted. 182* Cot_ Hawker 
Diary i x Sy 3) I. 242 My brother officers, .expressed a wish 
(and even wanted to memorial} for my promotion. 

3. Law. To enter in a memorandum. 

1824 Ann . Reg. 64 All transfers should be null and void 
until so memorialled and enrolled. 

Memorialist (mfruoorialist). [f. Memorial 

sb. + -1ST.] 

1. One who addresses or presents a memorial, 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 128 p 2 The nauseous memo- 
rialist, with the most fulsom flattery tells the queen of her 
thunder. 1741 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (1895) 
1. 4Q t Your Memorialist Humbly prays that a consideration 
of the sd affair may be had. 1838 Greener Gunnery 345 
And memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

2. A writer of biographical or historical me- 
morials. 

17 65/1 tin. Reg. it. 2g The pains. . the celebrated memorialist 
takes to gloss over her actions. 1832 Blacktv. Mag. XXXII. 
550 We purpose to collect from these obscure, but most 
interesting memorialists, a few sketches and biographical 
portraits of these great princes. 1903 Morlby Gladstone 

I. i. 1 In one sense a statesman’s contemporaries . . must be 
the best if not the only true memorialists and recorders. 

f 3. One who has a good memory. Ohs . 

1719 Freethinker III. 40 Others, .look on a mere Memo- 
rialist as an ill-digested Commonplace Book. 

Memorialize (milttoaTiab.z), v. [f. Me- 
morial V. + -IZE.j 

1. irons. To preserve the memory of; to be or 
supply a memorial of; to commemorate. 

1798 1 ','Grerk Diary Lover of Lit. (rStoi 82 A stone, 
memorialising the spot of a ‘ barbarous murder’. 1822-56 
De Quincey Confess. Wks. 1890 III. 255 Those ‘grant- 
rnatici ’ whom he [Suetonius}' memorialises as an order of 
men flocking to Rome in the days of the Flavian family. 
1892 Black so. Mag. CLL 58/1 Five arches, probably meant 
to memorialise the five arches of the Pool of Bethesda. 

2. To address a memorial to. Also absol. 

1798 Hull Advertiser 14 Apr. 2/4 The Deputies .. con- 
tinue to memorialize the French Plenipotentiaries. 1855 
Mrs. Gore Mammon II. 154 Last year, I memorialised the 
bishop. 1880 Disraeli Endym. III. xxxi, 310* The counties 
met, the municipalities memorialised. 

Hence Memorialized, MemOTiadizing ppl. 
adjs. ; Memorializa-tion, the action of Memorial- 
ize v. ; Memo'rializer, one who memorializes. 

1803 Man in Moon (18041 113 Memorialized. 1807 Bentham 
Mem. <5- Carr. Wks. 1843 X. 424 An arrangement which.. 

J. B. has the satisfaction of seeing proposed by the me- 
morializing Judges. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag (L.), The 
uiernorializers had taken the precaution to put their me- 
morial in the form of a round-robin. 1874 Piazzi Smyth 
Our Inheritance u. x. 193 Those. .Egyptians, .delighted in 

architectural memorialization of bulls and goats and .. 
every bestial thing. 

Memorially (m/m5* viali), adv. rare. [f. Me- 

morial a . + -ly 

1. By heart ; — Memoriter. 

1660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 33 A premeditated and me- 
morially delivered prayer. 1866 Public School Latin 
Primer Pref.,, A concise manual of facts and codes of rules 
in Latin, to be memorially learnt. 

2. As a memorial ; so as to preserve a memory. 

1876 Lowell Among my Ms. Ser. tt. 314 Not so much 

living in his poems as memorialLy recording his life in them. 

II Memoria technica (ntftno»Tia te-knika). 
[L. =‘ technical memory ’.] A method by which 
the memory is assisted by artificial contrivances ; a 
sysietn of mnemonics ; a mnemonic contrivance. 

1730JR, Grey] (title) Memoria Technica ; or, a new me- 
thod of Artificial Memory. 1843 R, J. Graves Svsi. Clin. 
Mea. Irnrod. Lect. 32 Must an artificial method of forgetting 
become even more necessary than a memoria technica? 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel vl 295 Such were the 22 Books 
intended by Josephus, so numbered by a sore of memoria 
technica, in conformity to the 22 Hebrew letters. 


Memoried (meTnorid), a. [f. Memory 4 -ed 2 .] 

1. Having a memory (of a specified kind), as 
long - , short-memoried. 

J S73 L. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes 138 b, The well memoried 
man. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 249 Plato in 
his Theastetus saith that the cholericke person is the best 
memoried. 1877 Long-memoried [see Long a. 1 16]. 

2. Full of or fraught with memories, rare. 

1851 C. T. d'Eyncouut Eustace (ed. a) 18 It is such house- 
hold scenes as these which, form The memoried World of 
Youth. 1898 W. K. Johnson Terra Tencbr. 141 And he 
the memoried tomb with rose-leaves spread. 

Memorious, a. Obs. or arch. rare. [ad. 
med.L. memoriosus (OF. monorieux), f. memoria 
Memory : see -oos.j 

1. Having a good memory ; mindful of. 

*599 R. Linchg Fount. Anc. Fid. Liijh, If by the Ty- 
ranuie of fore-passed times, the memorious notes of such 
industrious lathers were not blotted out. cifioo Pinion ir. 
i. (Shirks. Soe.) 26 Pseud. Dos’t thou remember? Gclas. I 
am memorious. 1603 Flokio Montaigne m. viii. 563 
Learned, wise and memorious [orig. memoricux\ 1621 
G. Sandvs Ovid's Met. xtv. (1626) 296 Memorious [orig. 
n/emorex] of the Trojan woes. 1656 Blount Glossogr . , 
Memorious, that hath a good memory. 

2. Memorable. 

1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. ig Shaggy Cintra.. 
with its memorious convent and its Moorish castle. 

Memoirist (me’monst;. rare. £f. Memory or 

Memorize zi. : see -ist.] 

1 1. One who prompts the memory'. Obs. 

1682 S111 T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § ax Conscience the 
punctual MemorLst within us. 

2. (J.S. One who memorizes or commits to 
memory ; one who has a retentive memory. 

187a New Cyct. lllustr. Anecd. 9/2 Fame has given me 
the report of being a niemorist. 

II Memoriter (iniinp-rita.r), adv. [L., f. inemor 
mindful, remembering.] From memory, by heart. 

1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xiti. (1627) 178 All the Tlieames 
of this Author being then written of and pronounced by 
them memoriter. 1766 T. Clap Hist. Vale Colt. 82 Twice 
a Week five or six deliver a Declamation memoriter from 
the oratorical Rostrum. 1890 J. Pulsford Loyalty to 
Christ I 330 Any man of tile world with ordinary intelli- 
gence might learn it, and express it memoriter. 

b. as adj. Spoken or speaking ‘ memoriter’. 

i3o2-x2 Bkntham Ration . Jodie, livid. (1827^ III. 461 
In the case of memoriier evidence ofthis description. 1896 
Daily News it Jan. 6/4 The mere memoriter preacher. 

Memorize (meunoraiz), v. [f, M emory 4 -ize.] 

1. trans. To keep alive the memory or recollec- 
tion of; to cause to be remembered, make me- 
morable. Now rare or Obs. 

1594 J. Dickenson A risbas 11878) 58 His fortune or rather 
misfortune., is memorized by vs in a prouerbial byword. 1605 
Shaks. Mach. 1. ii. 40 Except they meatie to. .memorize 
another Golgotha, a. 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. ir. 
(1677) 2 8 To memorize this victory, the King did found an 
Episcopal See. 1657 R. Vines Lord's Supper (1677) S62 
Memorizing him in a piece of bread and cup of wine, 1846 
I. an dor Hellenics Wks. II. 484 Muses.. Who from your 
sacred mountain, .hear and memorise The crimes of men 
and counsels of the Gods. 

b. Said of impersonal subjects. Also inir. To 
be a memorial or memento. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 36 Eate of my sonne one morsel 
yet, that it may memorize against you, ye are accessary- to 
nis dismembering. 1622 Drayton Poly-otb. xxi. 160 Nothing 
..Except poore widdowes cries to memorize your theft. 
1654-66 Earl Orrery Parfhen. O676) 621 The Hellespont, 
memorized by the famous death of Hero and Leander. 1822 
Blackw, Mag. XII. 412 ACenutaph to memorise our grave. 

2. To perpetuate the memory of in writing; to put 
on record ; to relate, record, mention. Now rare. 

1591 Spenser R u ines of 1 'inte 364 Because they Li vipg cared 
not to cherishe No gentle wits .Which might their names 
for ever memorize. 1632 Lithgovv Trav. 1. it, I arriued at 
Rome, of the which I will memorize, some rarest things. 
1652-62 Hkylin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 88 Here flourished the 
exact Martial discipline, so memorized by ancient Historio- 
graphers. 1701 J. Prince (title) Danmonii Orientates 
IHustres...A Work wherein the Lives and Fortunes of _ the 
Most famous Divines,. .Natives of that most noble Province 
. .are memoriz’d. 1831 Lamb Let. to Moxon in Final Mem. 
viii, The R. A. here memorised, was George Daw. 1869 
Browning Ring 4 Bk. ix. 1345 Like the strange favour, 
Maro memorized As granted Aristteus. 

with clause. 1619 W ither Fox Pacif. it. 45 You have not 
memorized-. How God. .against your Enemies hath fought. 

3. To commit to memory. Chiefly U.S. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 552 His power of memorizing 
and improvising music. 1878 W. H. Daniels That Boy ix. 140 
He had even taken the pains to memorize a number of 
hymns and sonnets. 1894 Maskklynk Sharps ft Flats vi. 
150 The sharp .. should be able to memorise instantly as 
many cards as possible. 

Hence Memorized ppl. a., Memorizing' vbl.sk 
and ppl. a. ; Memorizable a., that may be me- 
morized or committed to memory ; Memosiza’- 
tion, the action of the verb Memorize; Me’nio- 
zizer, one who memorizes. 

1600 Tourneur: Trausf. Met am. Wks. 1878 II. 21 x Who 
vow’d his. name should be seternized. .In memorizing lines. 
1634 StR T. Herbert Trav. 135 A place scarce worth the 
memorizing. Z839 J. Rogers An! pop opr. iii, § 2. 145 Jerome 
had more learning, Augustine had more logic ; the former 
being the greater memorizes 1884 American VIII. 396 
Any good memorizable series. 1886-7 T. Grady Froc. 
Amer. Instruct. Deafz&t A vast process of memorization. 
1889 Anthony's Photogr . Bull. IL297 An easily memorized 
series of shop sizes. 189a J. G. Fitch Notes A mer Schools 


4- Training Coll. 50 What is oddly called ‘memorizing*. ,1s 
often confined' to the reproduction of scraps of information 
or short passages from text-books. 

t If e*morOUS, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. memoro- 
sus (OF. memo reax), f. L. memor mindful : see 
- 00 s.] Memorable. 

1513 Bradshaw St. IPerburge 1. 159. Whiche realme by 
processe and power vyeloryaus Subdued all other to hym, 
full memorous. Ibid. 283 Whiche Iadyes were buryed full 
memorous At Peturborowe abbay. 

Memory (me’mori), sb. Forms: a. (chiefly 
Sc. and north.) 4-6 memoiTe, memore, meraour, 

5 - 6 -oyre, 6 memor, memoir. B. 4 - 6 memorye, 
4-7 memorie, (6 memoree, -i), 4 - memory, [a. 
OF. memorie, memoir e, memore (mod. F. memoirs) 
— Sp. , Pg.„ It. memoria , ad. L. memoria , noun of 
quality or condition, f. memor mindful, remember- 
ing, a reduplicated formation on the root *mcr~, 
Indogermanic *smer- (Skr. smar -) to remember. 

There is no etymological connexion between L. mentor 
and the vb. mevtini I remember.} 

1. The faculty by which things are remembered ; 
the capacity for retaining, perpetuating, or reviv- 
ing the thought of things past. To commit or 
J* contmcnd to memory : see the vbs. 

1340 Aycnb, 107 Ac y-veue is pe Iierte parfitliche and 
yconfermed, uur }> e memorie is zuo cleuiyttde ine him 
pet ne of rto ping penche bote ine him. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints vi. (Thomas) 395 For in til a man visclome Is, & 
of pat ane pare proeedis vndirstandynge, memore, & 
wife. 1413 Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) iv. xxv. 71 God 
made man ryght as a Trynyte, he yaf him memory, vtt- 
derstandyng and wylle. 1513 Douglas JEneis x. Prol. 
70 Rayson decetnis, memor kepis the consait. 153,0: Palscr. 
666/2, I commende it to memorie. c 1540 Booruil The bake 
for to Leiite C iij b, It doth acuat, qtxycken, and refreshe, 
the memorye. 1690 Lockf. Hum. Lind. 1. iv. (1695) 35 Ily 
the memory it [an idea} can be made an actual perception 
again. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 
36 Mar., The memory can retain but a certain number of 
images. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiv, Ottr memory is, of 
all bur powers of mind, that which is peculiarly liable to be 
suspended. 1855 H. Spencer Print . Psychol. (1872) I. tv. 
viii. 483 The subject-matter of Memory is retrospective. 
personified. 16x8 Bp. Hall Righteous Mammon 95 
Memory, the Great keeper or Master of the rolles of the 
soule. 1831 Wokdsw. Batlneell Castle, Memory, like sleep, 
hath powers which dreams obey.. ; How little that she 
cherishes is lost ! 

b. Art of memory, artificial memoiy r mnemo- 
nics; a sjstem of mnemonic devices. 

[1491 Petrus Ravennas (title) Foenix ; seuartificiosa me. 
mona.) 154 . R. Copland (title) The Art of Memory, that 
otherwyse is called the Phenix. 1573 W. Fulwod tr. Grata- 
rolus' Castel of Memories ii. F v b, Artifiotall Memorie is 
a disposyng or placing of sensible thinges in the mynde by 
imagination, whereunto the naturall Memorie hauing re- 
spect, is by them admonished. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Tretv. 
70 It is not possible for anie man to learne the Art of 
Memorie,. .except lie liaue a natural! memorie before. 1647 
Cowley Mistress, Soul iii, So that thy Parts become to me 
A kind of Art of Memory. 1653 R. Sanders (title)^ Physio- 
gnomic ..Whereunto is added the Art of Memorie. 4747 
Hoyle (title) A Short Treatise On the Game of Whist.. 
To which is added, An Artificial Memory : Or, An easy 
Method of assisting the Memory of those that play at the 
Game. 

2. This faculty considered as residing in_ a par- 
ticular individual ; often with epithet denoting the 
extent to which the faculty is developed or the 
department in which it is most active. 

r. 1374 Chaucer A uel. 4 Arc. 14 This old story. .That eeld, 
which pat all can frete and bite,, .hath negh devoured oute 
of my memory. 1484 Caxton Fables of Hi sop 11. ix. Good 
children ought, .to.. put in. theyr hert & memory the doc- 
tryne. .of theyr pareutes. 1597 Morley Intrad, Mils, s, 
I should bane a verie good wit, for I haue but a bad 
memorie. 1624 Heyvvood Gnnaik. ut. 125 For this appear’d 
the blazing Star Yet fresh in our memory. 1692 R. L.’Es- 
t range babies cccliii. 323 Wherefore Parasites and Lyers 
had need of Good Memories. 1705 Addison Italy Pref., I 
took care to refresh my Memory among the Classic Au- 
thors. 1826 Disraeli Fiv. Grey vi. iii, A good memory is 
often as ready a friend as a sharp wit. 185a Mss. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xx. 2x3 Topsy had an uncommon verbal 
memory. 

b. In the language of wills, etc., of \ good, sam, 
fsafe, sound, 'whole memory. 

1402 E. E. Wills (1882) 10, I, Iohn Girdeler of Harfetd, In 
god mynde and saf memorye, make my testeraent. 1483 
Ad x Rich. Ill, c. 7 § 3 Persons, .within Age... or not of 
whole Memory at the Time of such Fine levied. 1642: tr. 
Perkins' Prof. BE. i. § 22. 10 If a mart being of good 
memorie make a Charter of Feofment. 1820 Gu-ford Conpl. 
Eng. Lawyer (ed. 5) 672, 1, John Mills,.. linen-draper, being 
of sound and disposing mind, memory, and understanding. 
1826 W. Roberts Wills Codicils (ed. 3) I. 32 No person 
who is not of a reasonable mind and sane memory can make 
any disposition by will. 

f c. To come to one's memoiy : to recover from 
unconsciousness. [Cf. OF. revenir cn sa mimoin.} 
1754 Richardson Grandismt V. xxviii. 174, l have en- 
deavoured to account for the noble behaviour of your sister ; 
and arts the less surprised at it, now she is come to her 
memory. 

3. Recollection, remembrance. Chiefly in phrases, 
as from memory ; to come to (a person’s) memory ; 
to bear , have, keep in memory, f To draw or take 
info or to memory', to recollect, remember, f To 
have memory (of) : to recollect (trans. and intri). 
f Out of memory ; forgotten. 
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c 1369 Chaucer Bk. Duchesse 945 Hir throte, as I haue 
now memoyre, Seined a round tour of yvoyre. c 1386 
— Miller's Frol. 4 It was a noble storie And worthy 
for to drawen to memorie. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 37 Who 
so drawth into memoire What hath befalle of old and 
newe. Ibid, II. 22 Bot al was clene out. of memoire. 
Ibid. III. 1 66 Tak into memoire. For al this pompe and 
al this pride Let no justice gon aside, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
5752 Sich as. .toward god have no memorie. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems lxxii. 5 Having his passioun in memorye. . 1550 
Crowley Lost Trumpet 1021 Se thou cal to memori The 
ende wherfore al men are made. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe 
hid. (Arb.) 15 This beaste,.doth wonderfulli beare in me- 
morie benefytes shewed vnto him. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 156 Whitest each man was guiltie of 
the fault, and had fresh memorie thereof. 1590 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons 2 The most of the which that shall fall into 
my memorie, 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. ix. 7 When men 
reuolted shall vpon Record Beare hatefull memory. 16x1 
Bible i Cor. xv. 2 If yee keepe in memorie what I preached 
vnto you. a 1626 Bacon New Ail. (1900) 21 Wee haue 
memory not of one Shipp that euer returned.. 1638 Sir T. 
H erbhrt Tray. (ed. 2) 25 Suffer me (whiles in memory) to 
tell you of a fish or 2 which in these seas were obvious. 
1802 Wordsw. Bonn., When I have borne in memory what 
has tamed Great Nations. 1856 Grots Greece 11. xcvhi. XII. 
647 A considerable portion of the Greeks of Olbia could re- 
peat the Iliad from memory. Mod. The portrait was painted 
from memory. 

b. An act or instance of remembrance; a repre- 
sentation in the memory, a recollection. 

1817 Shelley Rev. Islam vn. iii, She told me a strange 
tale.., Like broken memories of many a heart Woven into 
one. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara iv, You put strange 
memories in my head. 1854 Mrs. Stowe (title) Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands. 

C. A person or thing held in remembrance. 

1842 Tennyson Gardener's Daughter (end), The darling 
of my manhood, and, alas ! Now the most blessed memory 
of my age. 1886 A. Birrell in Contemp. Rev. L. 28 The 
first great fact to remember is, that the Edmund Burke we 
are all agreed in regarding as one of the proudest memories 
of the House of Commons was an Irishman. 

4. The fact or condition of being remembered ; 

4 exemption from oblivion ’ (J.). ? 05s. exc. as in b. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. ( Ninian ) 1086 pis sa schort 
tyme gane ves pat 3et it is in memorfresch. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 14 To put in wryt a suthfast story, That it test ay 
furtli in memory. 1523 La Berners Froiss. I. i. 1 To 
thentent that the ..featis of armes. .shulde .be. .put in per- 
petuall memory. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Theseus (1595) 
15 And this is that which is worthy memorie. .touching the 
wars of these Amazones. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI , iv. iii. 
51 That euer.liuing man of Memorie, Henrie the fift. 1644 
Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/1 To say or do aught worthy 
memory. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 243/2 Mortal 
Nature, .obtaineth Eternal Memory by the greatness of 
such works. 

b. In memory of \ + lo the memory of; so as to 
keep alive the remembrance of; as a record of. 
Also f in memory , for a memorial. 

<21340 Hambole Psalter x.x\ i, 9I11 memoreof his passion. 
11370 Robt. Cicyle 63 Thys storye ys, withowten lye, At 
Rome wretyn in memorye. c 1375 5 c. Leg. Saints xiv. 
(Lucas) 31 In lofe & memore of pare name, a 1 400-50 Alex- 
ander 1118 In mynde & in memory of him to make a cite. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xlv. (Percy Soc.) 220 Makyng 
great bokes to be in memory, 1640 Br. Hall Chr. Moder. 
i. xii. 127 A yearely fast called Arzibur, in the sad memory 
of the dog of Sergius. 1653 Nissena 154 A Livery which 
they wore to the memory of the deceased King. 1769 
Goldsm. Hist. Rome II. 490 He removed, for change of air, 
to Helenopolis, a city which he had built to the memory of 
his mother. 1781 J. Morison in Sc. Paraphrases xxxv. vi, 
Through latest ages let it pour In mem'i y of my dying hour. 

5. The recollection {of something) perpetuated 
amongst men ; what is remembered of a person, 
object, or event ; (good or bad) posthumous repute. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 495 pe whilk place, for pe 
ehildes memour, Es_ halden 3U in grete honour. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 102 Memove shalbe therof as longe 
as heuyn & erthe shall last. *597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 
75 Their memorie Shall as a Patterne, or a Measure, liue. 
16x1 Bible Prov. x. 7 The memorie of the iust is blessed. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Great Place (Arb.) 293 Vse the Memory 
of thy Predecessor fairly, and tenderly. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearitts’ Voy. Ambass. 125 Cyril of Alexandria, whose me- 
mory the Greeks celebrate on the 9. of June. 1711 Swift 
Jrul. to Stella 28 May, I. .promised to do what J could to 
help him to a service, which I did for Harry Tenison’s 
memory. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xvii. II. 44 The memory 
of Constantine has been deservedly censured for another in- 
novation which corrupted military discipline. 1838 Arnold 
Hist. Rome (1846) I. vi. 213 His father's memory, .was re- 
garded with respect and affection. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1877) II. vii. 45 He has left a dark and sad memory 
behind. 

b. Of blessed, happy, famous (etc.) memory; a 
formula used after the names of sovereigns, princes, 
or other notable persons who have been distin- 
guished for their actions or virtues. 

[1432-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) V. 149 Seynte Gregory., 
callethe Constantyne a man of goode memory.] 1485 
Rolls of Parlt. VI. 288/2 The most famous Prince of 
blessed memorie King Herrie the VI th . 1509 Fisher Fu- 
neral Serin. C'iess Richmond Wks. (1876) 289 A conryny- 
eacyon betwyxt the woman of btessed memory called Martha 
and our sauyour Ihesu. 1605 Camden Rem. 3 Our late 
Soveraigne, of most deare sacred and ever-glorious memorie 
Queene Elizabeth. 1660 Ln. Brudneli. in Bucclcuch MSS. 
(Hist. MS, Comm.) 1 . 313 When his late Majesty of glorious 
memory was intended to go against the Scots. 1738 Swift 
Pol. Conversat, Introd.4 His late Majesty King William 
the Third, of ever glorious and immortal Memory. 1762 
Bi*. Forbes Jrnl. (1886) 176 The widow of Sutherland of 
Bogsie, of facetious memory. 


6 . The length ot time over which the recollec- 
tion of a person or a number of persons extends ; 
chiefly in pbr. beyond, + past, f out of, within the 
memory {of man), f Through all memory; for all 
time. 

1530 Tindale Prod. Prelates D vij, And in his lawe he 
[the pope] thrust in fayned gyftes of old emperours that 
were out of memorye, sayenge that [etc.]. 1542 A berdeen 
Reg. (1844) I. 439 Vsit and perseruit all tymes bigane, past 
memor of man. 1555 Eden Decades 1. iv. 21 b, The same 
yeare, the sea.. rose higher than euer it dyd before by the 
memory of man [orig. more rnaiarum ]. 1570-6 Lambarde 

Peramb. Kent (1576) 9 Within memorie almost tire one 
halfe of the first sorte be disparked. 1643 Milton Di- 
vorce 11. xi, Why then is Piiat branded through all me- 
mory? 1667 — P. L . vii. 637 How first this World and 
face of things began, And what before thy memorie was 
don From the beginning. <11676 Hale De Jure Maris 
1. vi. in Hargrave's Law Tracts (1787) I. 35 That the 
river of the .Severn usque Jilum aqurn was time out of 
memory parcell of that manor. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 13 
f 4 H e .. has drawn together greater Audiences than have 
been known in the Memory of Man. _ 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. i. ink:, I purpose to write the history of England from 
the accession of king James the Second down to a time 
which is within the memory of men still jiving. 1870 
Toulmin Smti h Eng. Gilds 213 margin, The gild was begun 
at a time beyond the memory of man. 

b. Law. Time of {legal) memory ; see quots. 

Cf. the corresponding phrase 1 Time Immemorial, or Time 
whereof the Memory of Man runneth not to the contrary’, 
Act 2 4 3 Will. IV, c. 71 § 1. 

1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. ii. § 120. 54 If a Deed hear 
date before time of memory it is not pleadable. 1766 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 31 Time of memory hath been long ago 
ascertained by the law to commence from the reign of 
Richard the first. 

7. Eccl, A commemoration, esp. of the departed. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syria e 7957 [>e pryde [part of the 
Host] he offrep to haue memory For soules pat are yn pur- 
gatory. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 88 He is holden..to.. 
munge me in his memorie Among alle cristene. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 18 And after the seid messe to sey a nie- 
morie of requiem for vs. 1558 In Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. 
iv. 6 If there be some other devout sort of prayers or me- 
mory said. 1591 Spenser j VI. Hubbcrd 454 Their memories, 
their singings, and their gifts. 1853 Hock Ch. of P' others 
IV. xii. 125 After the collect for the day. .came the ‘ me- 
mories or, as we now call them, 1 commemorations ’. 1885 
R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. xviii. HI. 283 (tr. Bttccr), And 
I am told that there are women of title who boldly demand 
memories to be celebrated when there are no communicants. 

f 8. To make memory of; to preserve a record or 
memorial of ; to record, mention. Obs. 

£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. ( Julian ) 3t Of wthyre Iuly- 
anis sere mencione I sal mak 30U here, & als sume memor 
sal I ma of Iulyane apostata. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of 
Gods 1515 For on the walles was made memory Singlerly of 
euery creature That there had byn. 1590 Spenser F, Q. hi. 
ii. 1 To whom no share in armes and chevalree They doe 
impart, ne maken memo ee Of their brave gestes. £11643 
Ld. Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 85 There is no me- 
mory made how the sentence was received. 

ffi. A memorial writing ; a historical account; 
a record of a person or an event ; a history. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 269 Cambises,.. vnder whom 
the memory [L. historia) of that woman Iudith happede. 
<•1470 Harding Chron. cv. iii, The kyng came home with 
honour and victorye, As Flores saieth right in his memorye. 
<21540 Barnes Wks. (1573) 183 Wee doe not read in any 
memoryes, that our fathers haue left vs, that [etc.]. 1572 

R._H. tr. Lauat.erus' Chostes (15961 69 Immediately after 
this Historie, he putteth na other more worthie memorie 
than the foremost. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. 
Indies v. xii. 359 There are certairie memories and dis- 
courses which say, that in this Temple the Divell did speake 
visibly. 1673 R- AY Journ. Low C. 6 There is no memory 
that these places were part of the Continent. 1730 A. Gor- 
don Maffei's Amphitk. 57 There is no Memory of any 
other [Amphitheatre] to be found on Medals. 

f 10 . An object or act serving as a memorial ; a 
memento. Obs. 

c 1470 Harding Chron, cxxi. iii, The Abbay of Batayle.. 
He called it so then for a memorye Of his batayle. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 231/1 They fond hys rynge and one 
gloue whiche they brought agayn and that other the Sextayn 
reteyned fora wytnesand memorie. 1547 Injitnc. Edw, VI, 
xxviii. c ij b, That they shall take awaie. .all shrines [etc.],. . 
so that there remain no memory of the same, in walles, 
glasses, windowes, or els where. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Communion, And did institute, and in his holy 
Gospell commaund us, to celebrate a perpetuall memory of 
that his precious death. 1575 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford (1880) 367 To remaine as a perpetuall memory 
and record of such orders. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vii. 7 
These weedes are memories of those worser lioures. 1624 
Bedell Lett. xi. 150 It is a memorie and representation of 
the true Sacrifice.. made on the Altar of the Crosse. 

1 11 - A memorial tomb, shrine, chapel, or the 
like ; a monument. Obs. 

c 1400 A pot. Loll. 49 Men biggins; he memoryes of martres. 
1579 Fulke Refut. ltasiel 797 Miracles worked at their 
chappelles or memorie. 1641. Mede Afiost. Latter T. 120 
Those who approached the shrines of Martyrs, and prayed at 
their memories, and sepulchers. 1656 Evelyn Diary 8 July, 
King Coilus . . of whom I find no memory save at the pinnacle 
of one of their wool-staple houses, where is a statue. 169X 
Wood Atk.Oxon. I. 541 Jackson, .was buried in the Inner 
Chappel, .hut hath no memory at all over his grave. 

12 . attrib. and Comb., as memory - haunted , 
-haunting adjs, (memory -picture, -stone; memory- 
man, a professor of mnemonics ; + memory- 
mountebank:, a quack exponent of mnemonics. 
X848 Dickens Dotnbey lix, ‘‘Memory-haunted twilight 


188a ‘ Ouida Marcmma 1 . 151 The wondrous, mysterious, 
memory-haunted land. 1899 E. J. Chapman Drama Two 
Lives 14 Many a ‘memory -haunting face. 1815 Moore-S/jV. 
to ‘ Ina ’ 35 Nothing can surpass the plan Of that Professor— 
(trying to recollect) psha 1 — that ‘Memory-man. 1642 
Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. in. x. 174 The artificiall rules which 
. .are delivered by *Memoryrinountebanks. 1887 F. Francis 
Saddle 4 Mocassin 267 One of those ‘memory pictures that 
form the pleasantest relics of travel, a 1847 Eliza Cook To 
Mem. Burns ii, None that deck thy ‘memory-stone. 

MeTttOryless,«. [-LESS.] Having no memory. 
1857 Lowell in Atlantic Monthly Dec. (1892) 755/1, I am 
glad you do not forget me, though I seem so memory less and 
ungrateful. 

Memour, -oyre, obs. forms of Memory. 
Memphian (me’mfian), a. and sb. [f. Mem- 
phi- s + -an.] a. adj. Pertaining to Memphis, a 

city of ancient Egypt; often used vaguely for 
4 Egyptian \ Memphian stone : Pliny’s lapis Mem- 
phites (cf. Mephis). b. sb. An inhabitant or na- 
tive of Memphis ; an Egyptian. 

X591 Sylvester Du Bartas ). i. 783 One, .. a fearfull 
slaughter made Of all the First-born that the Memphians 
had. 1605 Ibid. n. iii. in. Law 89s They long For Memphian 
hotch-potch, Leeks, and Garlick strong. 1635 Rutter 
Shcpheards Holy day v. ii. F 5 b, A Memphian stone, that 
has the power To bring a deadly sleepe on all the senses. 
1667 Milton P.L. 1.307 Busirisand hisMemphian Chivalrie. 
1752 Foote Taste 11. Wks. 1799 I. 39 Indisputable antiques, 
and of the Memphian marble, 1821 Byron Juan in. lxv, 
Like skulls at Memphian banquets. 1827 Pollok Course T. 
vn, The Memphian mummy now shook off its rags. 
Memphitic (memlrtik), a. [ad. Gr. M eficjn- 
rttcbs, f. JVi eixtp'nrjs inhabitant of Memphis : see -ite 
and -ic.] Pertaining to Memphis, or to the dialect 
of Coptic spoken there. Also + MempM tical a. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. 492 b, You builde not 
the consciences of men, hut highe steepe Memphyiieall 
Steeples (as I may tearme them).. of lofty speeches. x86i 
Chambers' s Encycl. II. 78/1 Theduplex Egyptian [version]. . 
the one being in the language of Lower Egypt, and termed 
the Coptic or Memphitic [etc.]. 1875 Lightfoot Comm. 

Col. (ed. 2) 312 note, The readings of the Memphitic Version. 

Mempris, -yse, obs. forms of Mainprize. 

II Mem-saMb (me-msa|ib). [See quot. 18S6 
and Sahib ] A European married lady. 

1857 Housed. Words 19 Dec. 16/1 An Affghan. .inquired 
if the Sahib or Mem-sahib was in want of any of these 
commodities. 1886 Yule & Burnell H obson-Jobson, Mem- 
Sahib. This singular example of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a European married lady in the 
Bengal Presidency; the first portion representing ma'am. 
Madam Sahib is used at Bombay. 

t Men, indef . pron. obs. See also Me indef, 
pron. [Weakened form of Man indef. pron. ; cf. 
JJn. men.'] =One 21. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 33 pis heot pa twa sunne pe men fulieft 
alra swiftest, a 1225 Leg. Hath. (Ahbotsf. ) 1372 As men l?>.r. 
me] droh ham to hare deaft. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 1293 And 
morie, men seift, was Sat hil. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 
205, I bad men sholde me my covche make. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. 11. vii. (1495) 33 Of the other two lerar- 
chyes men shall speke innermore in theyr owne place. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour f v b, Men ought not to susteyne his 
lord in his wrathe and yre. 1484 — Fables of Hi sop v. vii, 
Men muste putte hym self at the vpper syde of hi nt. 

Men, plural ol Man sb. Men, obs. f. Mean. 
t Menable, a. Obs. [a. OF. menable, f. metier 
to lead : see -able.] a. Having the quality of 
leading ; fit to lead 01 guide, b. Capable of being, 
or liable to be, led ; amenable. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 197 And tho began to blowe A wynd 
menable fro the lond. Ibid. 292 Thogh a man he resonable, 
Yit after kiude he is menable To love. 

tKenacame. Min. Obs. [a. G. vtenacan 
(W erner), f. the place-name Menachani] - Men- 
acqanite. Hence (by back-formaiion) fMenae, 
as a name for a genus including 4 menacane 
1803 G. Mitchel in Trans. R. Irish Acad. X. 11 Of the 
genus Menac we are already acquainted with five species 
or ores. Ibid, 25 Menacane. 

Menaecamte : see Menachanite. 

Menace (me-nas), sb. Now liter ary. Forms; 
a. 4 manasee, -aase, 4-5 manas(se, 4-6 
man ace, 5 menys, 5, 7 manesse, 6 mannaca, 
-asshe,meanns,menasse,manass]ie, 5- menace. 
/ 3 . north, and Sc. 4 mamuncs, -anss, 4-5 man- 
(n)anee, 5manans. [a. OF. manace, menace \ mod. 
F. menace ), a Com. Rom. word, = Pr. menassa, Sp. 
{a)menaza, Pg. (a . meafa, It. minaccia L. mindcia , 
f. mindc-, minax adj . threatening, f. miniin to 
threaten. 

The (3 forms prob. arose from association with words in 
•ance. Editors have commonly printed manauce,y\c., hut 
the -ance is in several instances authenticated by rimes.] 

A declaration or indication of hostile intention, 
or of a probable evil or catastrophe ; a threat. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 1834 For quils pat godd pam raght his 
grace, Littel roght ham of his manance [other MSS. manace]. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 340 He bad hem trete, And stinte 
of the manaees grete.. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5032 He 
had mare drede of his trespas pan of pe Erlis manas. 1484 
Caxton Fables of AEsop n. xvi. (1889) 54 Somme maken grete 
menaces whiche haue nomyghte. 1523 Ld. Burners Froiss. 
I. cccxxvii, 207 b, Suehe wordes and manasshes abasshed 
greatly y“ cardynals, 1584 R. Scot Discern. Witcher, ix. vii. 
(1886) 142 They stand in more awe of the manacies of a 
witch than of all the threatninqs. .pronounced by God. 1664 
H, More Myst. of Iniq. 281 Those powerful and affrightful 
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■words of Excommunication, that Menace of committing 
men to Hell-fire. 1682 N. O. Soileau's Lutrin 111. 134 And 
scorn their proudest braves, their stern Menaces ! [ rime 
faces], 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. 120 A menace alone, 
without a consequent inconvenience, makes not the injury. 
1820 Byron Mar. Fal. tv. i. What means this menace? 1867 
Froude Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1. ix. 106 The fierce me- 
nace was delivered amidst frowning groups of. .nobles. 

H. Iii generalized use : The action of threatening. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27439 He dredis manas or tresum. c 1380 

Wycuf Whs. (i88o) 63 A pore man [>ei constreynen to 
synne bi manas. o 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 5 
A sturdy champion . . His swerd upreryd, proudly gave ma- 
nace. c 1447 in farrow <■)'• Wcannouthi Surtees)243 \V‘mony 
other wirdis of menys. 1470 Gam. <4 Gol. 446 Withoutin me- 
nance [rimes legiance, plesance]. 1508 Dunbar I'lytingw. 
Kennedie 4 Had thay maid of mannace ony mynting. 1781: 
Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xli. (1869) II. 511 The voice of menace and 
complaint was silent. 1797 Mas. Radcliffe Italian iii, 
The Marchese persisted in accusation and menace. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 477 The English fleet.. was 
cruising by way of menace off the Spanish coast. 

c. Phr. to make (much, great , no) menace, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28317 In gang, in chere, in contenance, 
pat i to men ha mad manace. 1373 Barbour Bruce xvn. 
664 Thai, .gret mananss till him mais. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 
3383 All hir mode chaungede, And mad myche manace with 
mervayllous vvordez. e 1470 Gol. <4 Gaw. 355 And mak him 
na manance, hot al mesoure. 1634 Milton Comas 654 
Though he and his curst crew Feirce signe of battail make, 
and menace high. 

d. Attributed to impersonal agents. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. met. iv. 7 (Camb. M S.) The Rage 
ne the manesses of fie see commoeuynge or chasinge vpward 
heete. 1697 Dryden PE tie id ix. 38 The dark Menace of the 
distant War. 1824 Byron Def. Trans/. 1. ii. 195 Wilt thou 
Turn back from shadowy menaces of shadows ? 1841 James 
Brigand i, If yonder fi owning cloud fulfil one half its me- 
naces. 1871 Pai.grave Lyr. Poems 19 The sudden war and 
menace of the skies. 

e. Said of a state of things, etc. , which threatens 
danger or catastrophe. 

1857 G allenga Italyyis It was an insult tothe republicans, 
..it was a menace to the aristocracy of Turin. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vii. § 3. 362 The old social discontent, .remained 
a perpetual menace to public order. 

Menace (memas), v. Forms: a. A ma- 
rvyscho, Sc. maynysse, 4-5 manaas(s)e, ma- 
nesse, 4-6 nuna 3 (s)e, mannasse, 4-7 manace, 
4-5 mana 3 ee, -ashe, meanashe, 5 maneca, 5-6 
manasshe, -ysshe, 6 Sc. m mes(s)e, -is(s)e, 
-isehe, -yse, -yssyche, mannese, -esclie, mi- 
nisse, mynacs, 6-7 chiefly Sc. menasse, ini- 
nice, -ase, myn-, minasse, 5- menace. 0 . 
north, and Sc. 4 man(n)anee, mananss, -aunce, 
-aunse, -aunze. [a. F. nmiacer (nth e.), also 
manecier, - echier , AF. mannsser (Wadington) 
= Pr. menassar, Sp. (a)»ienamr, Pg. ( a)inea$ar , It. 
minacciare '.—popular L. *minaciare , f. mindcia 
Menace jA] 

I . trans. To utter or hold out menaces against ; 
to threaten. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3681 oyf )>ou any man 
manasse purgh force or power pat pou hasse. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psalter xxvii. 10 God manaunsid paim with hell. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 150 Thai . . Mannausit [read 
Mannansit) the Scottis men halely With gret vordis. 1472-3 
Pol/s of Parlt. VI. 54/1 The said Thomas Trethenry 
and Elizabeth his wyfe, . . have thretted and manassed 
the Tenauntes. 1523 Ld. Burners Froiss. I xxvii. 40 
These infidels sore dyd manysshe Christendome. 154s 
Burgh Pec. Stirling (1887) 41 Contrair the will of the 
wache, manisand and boistand thaim. 1632 Hkywood 1st 
Ft. Iron Age nr. i. Wks. 1874 III. 304 The boldest Greeke 
That euer manned Troy. 1739 Cibber A pal. (17561 1 . 262 
When he is compell'd or menac'd into any opinion that he 
does not readily conceive. t828 Macaulay Ess., Hallam 
(1851) I. 54 Her subjects were incited to rebellion J her life 
was menaced. 1840 Dickens Barn. Pudge xvii, ‘Hear 
me he replied, menacing her with his hand. 

b. Said of impersonal agents. 

■ 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 6 How pat elde manaced me. 
1483 Caxton Cato 4 How the foure elementes menace alle 
men that [etc.]. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iv. 175 Your 
eyes do menace me : why looke you pale ? a 1649 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711)4 High woods, whose mount- 
ing tops menace the spheres. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev . 306 
These evils are great. . .Sooner or later they may menace 
the nation itself. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1851) II. 523 
A new and formidable danger menaced the western frontier, 
t c. Const, inf. Ohs. 

c 1325 Song of Yesterday 158 in/T. E. P. (1862) 137 Wei bou 
wost . . pat dep hap manast pe to die. 1429 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 
345/2 [ They] hem maneshud to bee dede if they made any 
resistance, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) ir8 Thei toke 
bym and menaced hym to stone hym vnto dethe. 

2 . inlr. To utter menaces ; to be threatening. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wdce (Rolls) 8853 So longe he 
managed & pret, Atte laste to-gydere pay met. c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 159 O man is meeke, anothlr doth 
nvmace. _ 1513 Douglas JEneis it. iv. 74 Furtht drawin 
haldis this subtell hors of tree, And manysand strydis throw 
the myd cietie. 1601 Shaks. ful. C. 1. iii. 44 Who euer knew 
the Heauens menace so? a 1700 Dryden Fables, Pythag. 
Philos. 36 ’Twas Death to go away, And the God menac'd 
if he dar'd to stay. 1774 Bukkf. Sp. Amer. Tax. Sel. Wks. 
I. 135 Earth below shook ; heaven above menaced. 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. III. xii. x It was idle to menace while 
he was unable to strike. 

3 . trans. To hold out as a punishment, penalty, 
or danger ; to threaten to inflict. 

<71340 Hampolk Psalter Prol, 3 Now manassand hell til 
wyckyd. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiii. ( VII Sieperis) 51 


pame manesand ded in pat place. 1329 More Dyahge iv. 
Wks. 265/2 God, y l manasseth vnto them y paines of hel. 
1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. v. (1626) 89 Such as menace 
warre. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog.l. 219 Their eyes.. and 
their brandishing forked tongues,. .menaces [fz'c] a horrid 
death. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 134 The 
chief symptoms, menacing abortion, are transitory pains in 
the hack.. or [etc.]. 1854 Milman Lat. Chr. vu. iii. (1864) 
IV. 137 No threatened excommunication is now menaced, 
b. with inf. or clause as object. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xli. {Agnes) 123 He..manesit hire 
to bet & bynd. £1412 Hoccleve Peg. Princes 5292 Thi 
self manaseth pi self for to dye. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. 
Demtnlio , To manase that he will bryng him before a iudge. 
1620 Quarles fonah C 1 b, Great Ashttr minaces with whip 
in hand, To entertaine thee (welcome) to his land. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. 1. 12 The Riuer Tyber . . often Manasseth to 
drowne the whole Mansions. 1883 J. Martine Peminisc. 
Old Haddington 73 The solitary dissentient was menacing 
to leave the meeting-house. 

+ 4 . To use threateningly. Obs. rare~ x . 

1649 Milton Eikon. 23 Swords and Pistols cockt and 
menac’d in the hands of about three hundred. .Ruffians. 
Hence Memaoeable a ., capable of being put 
down by threats; Me'naceful a., threatening; 
Hemoemeat, menacing, threatening; BSe'aaoar, 
one who menaces or threatens. 

1613 Wotton in Reliq. (1672) 416 Which feminine menace- 
ment did no doubt incite him to do it. 1642 W. Bird Mag. 
Hon. 46 The Menacer. .staudeih in the face of his enemy. 
1746 Turnbull Justin xxvm. iii. 222 Antigonus .. being 
besieged in his palace by a menaeeful mob of the Macedo- 
nians. 1802—12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) III. 
70 A threat, an act of menacement. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xvn. vii. (1872) VI. 203 The malpractice seems to have 
proved menaceable in that manner. 1891 Gd. Words Aug. 
556/1 Did it acquire its menaeeful character because it had 
been placed on the head of Medusa? 

Menaced (memast), ppl. a. [f. Menace v. + 
-ed l.J a. Assailed by menaces or threats, b. 
Held out or indicated as an intended or probable 
evil or catastrophe. 

c 1440 Frump. Pam. 324/r Manassyd, or fhret, minatns. 
1567 Golding Ovids Met. viii. (1593) 205 The manast oke 
did quake and sigh. 1644 Vicars God in Mount 204 Our 
menaced Arke was borne up above the . . waves. 1738 
Glover Leonidas 1. 10 How best their menac’d liberties to 
guard. 1803 Times 3 Oct., The accounts from France re- 
lative to the menaced invasion, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. 
(1865) 60/2 Injured or menaced interests. 

Menacbanite (mense-kansit). Min. Also 8 
menaek-, man-, 8-9 merjaeeanite. [f. Mcnachan, 
in Cornwall + -ite.] A variety of Ilmenite. Hence 
Menachanitic a , containing menachanite. 

1795 E. S. Let. in Polwhele Trad. <4 Recoil. (1826) II. 
427 The Manaccanite, a mineral or semi-metal resembling 
gunpowder. 1796 Kirvvan Elem. Min. (ed. 21 II. 326 Me- 
nachanite. Ibid, 327 The Menachanitic Calx. 1845 New- 
bold in Jrul. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XIV. 291 Gold-dust is 
found associated with, .menaccanite. 

Menacing (me-nasiq), vbl. sb. Now rare. 
[1. Menace v . + -ing k] The action of the verb 
Menace; threatening; menace. 

1352 Minot Poems i. 49 Ma manasinges ft haue thai 
maked. 1451 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 330 
For the meanashing done in the Maire [h]is presennee, that 
he wolde kyll and take certain men. 1533 Bellenden Livy 
11. xvii. (S.T.S.) I. 197 Howbeit pow was full of mynassing 
[v.r. minissing]. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 24 The thretnyng 
ande menassing of Code contrar obstinat, vicius pepil. 1656 
Artif. Handsom. 66 These, .fall to cavillings and menacings. 
1866 Carlyle Inaitg. Addr. 199 Tell them.. to disregard., 
the temporary noises, menacings, and deliriums. 

Menacing (me-nasii] ), ppl. a. [-ing 2.] That 
menaces or threatens ; threatening. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. II eb. 19 To beare these 
manassyng wordes of the prophecie. 1570-6 Lamb a rdf. 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 149 He mooveth the King by mi- 
nacing letters to admit Stephan. 1774 Burkf. Sp. Amer. 
Tax. 'Sel. Wks. I. 134 There were in both Houses new and 
menacing appearances. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. viii. 
212 The population, .gathered in menacing attitude. 

Menacingly (me-nasiqli), a civ. [f. prec. + 

-LY -.] In a menacing manner ; threateningly. 

1581 Savile Tacitus’ Hist. (1612) 78 Setting vpon Ver- 
ginius menacingly they besought him [etc.]. 1738 H. Brooke 
Tasso 11. 45 With awful Grace superior Godfrey smiled, 
And thus rejoin'd more menacingly mild. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. iv. § 3. 179 The English fortress of Edinburgh looked 
menacingly across the Forth. 

Menaciouslyyacy : see Minacioubly, Minacy. 
Man ad, Menadic, var. Mjenad, Monadic. 

1831 Carlylf. Sort. Res. in. x, The rites., supposed to he 
of the Menadic sort. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. xviii. 1 . 
309 Dances of satyrs and menads. 
t Menadry. Ohs. (See quots.) 

1570 Dee Math. Pref Dj, Menadrie, is an Arte Mathe- 
matical!, which demonstrateth, how, aboue Natures vertue 
and power simple : Vertue and force may be multiplied : 
and so, to direct, to lift, to pull to, and to put or cast fro, 
any multiplied or simple, determined Vertue, Waight or 
Force : naturally not so directible or mouable. 1620-53 
I. Jones Stone-lieng ( 1725) 23 Menadry, or Art of ordering 
Engines for raising Weights. 1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng 
(17251 218 It is a Maxim as well in Menadry as War,.. a 
true and equal Draught, .raiseth up mighty Weights. 

Menage, menage (rnena-g). Now only as 
Fr. Also 4 mayngnage, manage, 5 maynage, 
many age, meynage, menaige. [a. OF. tna- 
naige, menaige (mod.F. inlnage ) popular L. 
*mansiondticum, f. L. mansion-em dwelling (see 
Mansion), whence F. maison house. Cf. Mesnage.] 


f 1 . The members of a household ; a man’s house- 
hold or * meinie ’. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3799 Al pe bachelerie Pat a3t was in 
pe lond he nom in is compaynie & of is mayngnage [v. r> 
maynage, manyage]. 13.. K. Alls. 2087 Darye.-With his 
children, and with his wyve, And with his suster, and his 
menage. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 20 Jubyter. .wyth his 
wyf and meynage, wente anone wyth theym. 

2 . The management of a household, housekeep- 
ing ; hence, a domestic establishment (often concr. 
or stmi-concr.). 

1698 W. King tr. Sorbibre's foum. Lond. 3 In Paris, there 
are from Four to Five, and to Ten menages or distinct 
Families in many Houses. 1790 Sir S. Romilly in Life 
(1842) I. 297, I long to.. see you in your rntnage, which I 
cannot express in English, because we have no word for it. 
1808 Han. More Calebs (18091 1 - iii- 32 Nothing tended to 
make ladies so. .inefficient in the menage as the study of 
the dead languages. _ 1842 De Quincey Mod. Greece Wks. 
1863 XIII. 460 No single Greek nuisance can be placed on 
the same scale with the dogs attached to every menage , 
whether household or pastoral. 1848 Thackeray Van. lair 
Ixiv, She tried keeping house with a female friend ; then 
the double menage began to quarrel and get into debt. 
1887 Dowden Shelley 11. iv. 115 An_ annual sufficiency to 
support a little menage would be desirable. 

If b. Iransf. Applied to the staff or company of 
a theatre. V nonce-use. 

1746 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 12 Aug., Lord Middlesex 
took the opportunity of a rivalship between his own mis- 
tress, the Naidi, and the Violette,. .to involve the whole 
menage of the Opera in the quarrel, and has paid nobody. 

3 . Sc. and northern, a. * A friendly society, of 
which every member pays in a fixed sum weekly, 
to be continued for a given term ’ (Jamieson 1825). 
b. (See qnot. 1829.) Hence Comb, menage-man, 
an itinerant vendor of goods which are to be paid 
for by instalments. (See also Eng. Dial. Diet.) 

1829 Brockett Gloss. N. C. Words (ed. 2), Manadgc, 
a box or club instituted by inferior shop-keepers — generally 
linen-drapers — for supplying goods to poor or improvident 
people, who agree to pay- for them by instalments. x866 
Mitchell Hist. Montrose ix. 85 They would have got 
their clothing by joining a menage to which they paid if 
in the week. x8g3 Newcastle Even. Chron. xi Dec 2/4 
He gave his wife to understand that she had to contract no 
debts with the menage-man. 1004 A. Griffiths 50 Years 
Public Service xix. 283 note, The number of debtors was 
always large at York on account of the widespread prac- 
tices of the ‘ menage men ’ as they were called. 

Menage, etc. : see Manage, etc. 

Menagerie (meme-dgeri). Also 8-9 -ery, (8 
n anagerie, menegerie). [a. F. menagerie do- 
mestic administration, management of cat tie, build- 
ing of a cattle-farm, now chiefly in sense 1 below; 

f. vidncge : see Manage and -ery. Cf. Managery. J 
1 . A collection of wild animals in cages or en- 
closures, esp. one kept for exhibition, as in zoo- 
logical gardens or a travelling show. Also, the 
place or building in which they are kept. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 23 Menageryis 
a Place where they keep Animals of several Kinds for Curi- 
osity. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue' s A need. Paint. (1786) 
IV. 8 Laguerre’s father, .became master of the menagerie 
at Versailles. 1829 Landor I mag. Conn., Albani <4 J'ict.- 
Dealers Wks. 1853 II. 127(2 As to the lion, he has been in 
the menagery from his birth. 1886 J. G. Wood in Lets. 
Hour 445 From early childhood I have been in the habit 
of frequenting menageries, 
b. transf. and allusively. 

1784 Cowpf.r Tiroc. 293 What causes move us, knowing 
as we must That these Menageries all fail their trust, To 
send our sons to scout and scamper there t 1850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamplt. vii. (1872) 241 Our menagerie of live 
Peers in Parliament. 1854 Macaulay Biog., Johnson (i860) 
121 An old quack doctor named Levett.. completed this 
strange menagerie. 

+ 2 . An aviary. Obs. 

1749 Lady Luxborough Lett, to Shcnstone 29 Aug., I have 
reared but one single Guinea-chick this year. — If I had such 
a command of corn and of water as you have, I should be 
apt to fall into the expense of a Menagerie, 1757 Mrs. De- 
lany in LifeSf Corr. 461 The menagerie is not stored with 
great variety, but great quantities of 1 ndian pheasants. 1830 
‘ B Moubray ’ Dam. Poultry (yd. 6) 129 The Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who have private menageries for pheasants. 
Hence Mena-gerist, a keeper of a menagerie. 
1850 in Cansick Epitaphs Middlesex (1872) II. 130 To the 
Memory of George Wonrbwell (Menagerist),. .died.. 1850, 
Menagerie, -ery, variant forms of Managkky. 
Me’XiagOgue. rare~°. [=F. minagogue 
(Littre), f. Gr. prjv month + 4701707 leading, bring- 
ing in.] = Emmenagogue. 

1 7S5 > n Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Menagry, Menal: see Menageby, Menial. 
Menald (me'nald), a. Forms : 7 mertel(e)d, 
menelled, menild, 9 mennal, menald. [? f. 
Meanel + -ed 2 .] Of animals: Spotted, speckled. 
Of a deer : Of a dappled chestnut colour. Also 
as sb., a deer of that colour. 

i6n Cotgr,, Griveil, peckled, speckled ; meneld, mayled, 
(blacke, and white). Ibid., Perdrix niaillee, a Menild, or 
spotted Partridge. 1693 Ray Syn. f)uadri/p : 86 Sunt., 
albis maculis pariter variegatse, . .ut a D. Robinson habeo, 
Menal'd Deer vocant. 1902 Field Aug. 285/3 In 1863 the 
following colours and shades were to be seen in Garendon 
Park, ..viz. : — ..black, fallow, dappled fallow, .. men nal 
(Col. B.’s dappled chestnut), strawberry mennal (dappled 
roan) [etc.]. Ibid., All the light colours, .were not so hardy 
as the blacks, dark duns, fallows and mennals. 
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mend; 



f Meualty. Oh. rare— 1 , [f. mene, Mean- a . 2 
+ -al + -ty. Cf. Mesnalty.] The middle class. 

a 1548 Hall Ckron. Hen. IV rob, The euill parliament 
for the nobititee, the worse for the menaltie, but worste of 
all for the commonaitee. 

Menalty : see Menialty, Mesnalty. 

Menar, Menaret, Mertas(s, Menatair, Me- 
travelings, Meaawe : see Manure, Minaret, 
Menace, Minotaur, Manavilins, Minnow. 
Mence, Henehen, -on (etc.), Meneion, 
-ioun (etc.): see Mense, Mince, Minchen, 
Mansion, Mention. 

Mend (mend), sb. Also 4-6 mende ; 6-9 Sc. 
pi. as sing, mense, (6 mens). [Partly aphetic for 
amend (see Amends) ; partly f. Mend v.\ 

+ 1. Recompense, reparation; also, something 
given as compensation. 05s. 

a. pi. in form ; usually construed as sing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23152 Vnnethes sal man find an in Iede 
l>at wel will scriue pam a pis sake, ne for na cons-ail mendes 
mak. 1399 Langl, Rich. Redeles 292 Men mystten as_welle 
have hunt, yd an hare with a tabre, as aske ony mendis ffor 
that thei mysdede. c 1450 Holland. Hewlett 72 Bot quha 
sail mak rae ane mendis of hir worth a myte 1 a. 1578 
LindesaY (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot , (S.T.S.) II. 19 He., 
promissit that he suld haue ane suffiecent mense of the 
quene, Ibid. 147. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. i. 20 All wrongs 
haue mendes. 1592 Kvo Sol. .4 Hers. u. i. 4 6 Why then the 
mends is made, and we still friends. 1670 Lassei.s Voy. 
Italy II. 268 This country made us a full mends for all the ill 
way we had had before, a 1733 Shetland Acts in Free. Soc. 
A nt. Scot. (1892) XXV 1 . 200 That no mends be made for corn 
eaten within cornyards. 1779 D. Graham Writ. (1883} II. 
2t That’s better mense for a fault, than a’ your mortifying o' 
your members. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf x, Westburnflat 
hasna the means . . to make up our loss ; there’s nae mends 
to be got out o’ him, but what ye take out o’ his banes, 

b. sing, for, to (a. person’s) mend: for Iris re- 
paration or restoration (from sin). To mend : as 
a recompense. 

a *300 Cursor M. 6723 (Cott.) If be _sla animans thain, 
Thritti schilitig o siluer again Sal man giue pe lord to mend 
(a 1300-1400 Gait, to mendes], c 1315 Shoreham Poems ii. 
128 And ase he J>oled pane de)>, Leuedy, for oure mende. 
Ibid. vii. S31 To mannes mende. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 302 To mak mende & mak alle stable. 1646 Deposit. 
York Castle (.Surtees) 9 note. And pray to God for mend. 

+ 2. pi. Means of obtaining restoration or repara- 
tion; remedy. Ohs. 

c 1450 Holland H owlet 29 Mendis and medicyne for 
menms all neidis. 1530 Palsgr. 666 /s If I pricke you with 
my daggar you have your mendes in your hande. 1S0S Shaks. 
Tr. <4 Cr. r. i, 68. x655Gurnall Ckr. in A rut. 1. 53 If any 
mischief befalls him, the mends is in his own hands. 

1 3. pi. Improvement in health. 05s. 

1624 Witch Trial in Abbotsford Club pi he. I. 137 The 
said' Margaret Corstoun haueing contractit seiknes,dvvyned 
be the space of foure monethis, and could get no mendis., 
■(• 4 . To the mends: ‘to boot’. Sc. Oh. 

1636 RuTHER£aai>Zelt. (1862) I. lxxi.185 , 1 will verilygive 
my Lord Jesus a free discharge of all that I.. laid to His 
charge, and beg Him pardon, to the mends. 

5. Pbr. On the mend : (of a person, his health, 
etc.) recovering from sickness; (of affairs, trade, 
eta), improving in condition. 

1802 Coleridge m Mrs, Sandford T. Poole Friends fr8o2) 
II.77 [My] health has been on the mend ever since Poole left 
town. 1897 Daily News 27 July 11/4 Home trade in finished 
linens is perhaps on the mend. 

6 . An act of mending, a repair; a repaired hole, 
etc., in a fabric. 

1888 H onse.wife III. 436/1 If the mend is dampened and 
pressed with a hot iron it is almost unnoticeable. 1900 
Daily News 28 Nov. 10/2 Mrs. A. is reluctant to let her 
clothes, be seen by Mrs. B., for fear that lady should notice 
the rents and menus. 1903 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 803/2 A mend 
in the sole [of a stocking]. 

1 7. Comb. : mands-making, reparation, atone- 
ment Oh. 

C 1400 Cursor M. 28617 (Cott Galba) Schrift aw to he thrin- 
faide, with rewth in hert, and sehewing to-preste, and mendes 
making. 1530T1NDALE Anew. More tv. ii. Wks. (1573) 320/1 
And as far mendes making with worldly things, that do to 
thy brother whom thou hast offended. 

Mend (mend), v . [aphetic f. Amend w. 

The aphetic form, however, occurs in our quots. earlier than 
the original form. Cf, AF. mender in one MS. (St. John's, 
Camb.) of Wadington's Manuel ties Ptckiez L 10.) 

I. To remove or atone for defects. 

1. a. traits. To free (a person, his character or 
habits) from sin Or fault; to improve morally ; to 
reform ; occas. to cure of (a fault). Now arch, or 
dial. exc. inphr. to mend ones manners , ways. 

ct 200 Trm.Coll. Horn . 217 On pe helde lace het ure clrihten 
hat me ne sholde none man bitechen, bute he were teid to 
menden chitcbe. a *300 Cursor M. 22436 par es nam[anl 
. . pat he ne his Iiif agh to mend. Ibid. 26507 Quen pou art 
mendid o [ri sin. c 1430 ABC of Aristotle in Babees Bk., 
It schal neuere greue a good man P0113 pe gild be meendid. 
156a J. Heywood Epigr, i. R, It euery man mende one, 
all shall be mended. *679 Penn Addr. prot. 1. ix. Wks. 
1825 III. 39 A descreet and cool hand may direct the 
blow right.. when men of fury rather ease their passion, 
than mend their youth. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 112 T 7 
If he does not mend his Manners, 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W, 
xicvii, Though the instruction I communicate may not mend 
them [prisoners!, yet it will assuredly mend myself. 1868 


late had mended his ways. _ 1891 Baring-Gould Urith 
xxxix, Have you seen how a little dog is mended of lamb 
worrying? 



•pb. refl. To reform oneself. Oh. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 25548 pou send vs, lauerd 1 wijt and 
will to mend us of vr dedis ill. 14.. Tundale's Vis. 2326 
(Wagner) He warned alle . . To mende hem here, before 
her dede. 1596 Harington Metain. Ajax (1814) 134 Let 
both the writer and the readers endeavour to mend our- 
selves. i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. t. v. 50 Bid the dishonest man 
mend himself. 

c. intr. for reft . Now rare exc. in the proverb 
It is never too late to mend. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23264 For bai maihaf na might to mend. 
? 1404-8 26 Pol. Poems v. 22 [He] pat nyl not mende, but ay 
don ylle. 1550 Crowley Last Trump. 1436 Their conscience 
. .saieth thei were Told of their fault, & woulde not mende. 
1605 Shaks. Lear it. iv. 232 Let shame come when it will, 
I do not call it. . . Mend when thou can’st, be better at thy 
leisure. 0x643 Howell Lett. (1655) IV. xxxviii. 92 It is 
never over-late to mend. 1785-6 Burns Addr. to Veil xxi, 

0 wad ye tak a thought an’ men’ ! 1842 S. Lover Handy 
Andy xxi, ‘ She’s very young, Sir ’. ‘She'll mend of that, 
ma’am. We were young once ourselves '. 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule ix, l am afraid that you are a very foolish boy. .but 

1 hope to see you mend when you marry. 

2. To remove the defects of (a thing) ; to correct 
(what is faulty) ; to improve by correction or altera- 
tion. Now only occas. as a transf. use of sense 5 . 

t To mend (one’s) mood : to become more cheerful. _ 
a 130a Cursor M. 10434 Leuedi, sco said, for drigbtin dere, 
pou mend pi mode and turn pi chere. c X330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 6g, I salle pe make ..my chefe Justise, pe 
lawes to mend & right. 1:1430 Ballad, on Husb. xii. 530 
For brousty oil, whit vvex is to resolue In fynest oil [etc..]. 
So wol hit mende odour and taast also. 1461 Cal. Anc. 
Rcc. Dublin (1889) 1 . 309 The sayd lawe was mendyt by 
autorite of a semble. 1577 B, Googe HereshacK s Hush. 
1. (1586) 19 Heathy, Brushy, & Grauelly ground: may 
these be made frititefull, and mended [L. corrigi Srftecnn- 
dttri ] by arte. 1631-2 High Commission Cases (Camden) 
237, I wish that you. .that are soe ready to fynd fattkes 
were sett to mend the booke of common prayer. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 11, 324 Salt Earth and bitter are not fit 
to sow, Nor will be tam'd and mended by the_I J lough._ 1707 
Mortimer Hush. 74 So where Marie is not laid too thick.. it 
will often mend Clays. 1724 A. Collins Gr . Ckr. Relig. 20 
Divines ; who seem to pay little deference to the Books of 
the New Testament, whose text they are perpetually mend- 
ing in their sermons, commentaries, and writings, to serve 
purposes. 1820 Cobbett Gram. Eng. Lang. xiv. (1847) 89 
Never think of mending what you write. Let it go. No 
patching; no after pointing. 187a Skeat Chaucer's Astro- 
labe (E.E.T.S.) 87, I have mended the text as well as 
I could by words, &c., inserted between square brackets, 
xgox T. R. Glover Life . 5- Lett, ifh C. 90 The last three 
hooks [of Q. Smyrnaeus] . . are beyond revision. To be 
mended they must be re-written. 

b. intr. To become less faulty. Of conditions : 
To become less unfavourable, improve. 

a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 24490 (Giitt.) Alt mi licam bigan to 
light, And mi mode to mend. 1346 J. Heywood Prov, 
(1867) 75 As sowre ale mend th in summer, c 164-; Howell 
Lett. (1655) II. xlix. 58, I hope the times will mend. 1708 
Prior Turtle 6- Sparrow 416 Matters at worst are sure to 
mend'. 1736 Berkeley Querist it. § 5 Wks. 1871 III. 519 
Whether.. our State will mend, so long as property is in- 
secure among us? 1826 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. I. 
418 Our condition here. .mends upon us. 1876 Trevelyan 
Life (]■ Lett. Macaulay II. 2 Things did not mend as time 
went on. 

3. irons. To rectify, remedy, remove (an evil); 
to correct, put right (a fault, anything amiss). 

a t^oa Cursor M. 644 Here [nr. the garden of Eden] lastes 
lijf wit-oten end. Her es nathing for to mend. I bid. 5417 
Bath he [Iosephj did Iris lauerd byyate, And mended nede 
inpairstate. C1374 Chaucer Troylnsv. 1425 She woldecome, 
and mende al that wasmis. c 1400 26 Po 1. 1 ‘oeiusi v. 137 Thou3 
holy chircheshulde Caw tesmend, Summeputhemof furrriede. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviii. 14 Sowtans, with schone weill 
maid and meit^Jemend the faltisof ill maid feit, 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. ui. ii. 107 She sweats.. .That’s a fault that water 
will mend. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 20 You must examine 
where the fault is, and taking the Pin out, mend the fault 
in the Joynt. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 168 7 4 There is no 
Way of mending such false Modesty. 18x6 Scorr Bl. 
Dwarf x, But how ye are to put yoursells up, I canna see ! 
And what’s waur, I canna mend it. 1819 Shelley Conti m. 
i. 302 Poverty, the which I sought to nrend By holding a 
poor office in the state. 

t b. To correct (a mistake, something erro- 
neous). Oh. 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform. Si. Andros Wks. (1892) 9 Na 
man sal mend otheris faltis [sc. mistakes in a lesson] vntil 
they cum to the regent. 17x1 Swift frnl. to Stella 17 Dec., 
I have mistaken the day of the month, and been forced to 
mend it thrice. 

e. intr. Of a fault : To undergo rectification, 
17x2 Pope Sped. No. 408 T 7 The Fire of Youth will of 
course abate, and is a Fault,., that mends every Day. 

4z. Irons. To make amends or reparation for, 
atone for (a misdeed, an injury) ; also absol. to 
make reparation, Occas. const, dal. of person. Oh. 
exc. in the proverb. Least said soonest mended. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20251 If I haf anithing mis-wroght,. .1 
wil it mend. Ibid. 26223 And he pat bath [church & man] 
pair bleith has blend, A-gains bath be-hous him mend. 
ct 330 R. Brunne Chron. (t 810)303 To while pape Boniface 
duellid opon pis, To gyue dome porgh grace, to mende 
hope per niys. 1426 Audelay Poems 12 3 if thai wyl 
mend that that do mys, to have remyssyon, 1546 J. 
Heywood Prov. (1867) 29 Ye male syr (quoth he) mend 
three naies with one yee. 1607 Shaks. Cor, hi. ii. 26 Come, 
come, you haue bin too rough, . .you must returne, and mend 
it. 1670 Ray Prov. ft 5 Little said, soon mendit. [Cf.x6s9 
Howell Prov, 9/1 Little said soon amended.] 1733 > n Swift's 
Lett, (1766) II. 185 Onesoon learns to stop when it is wished, 
or to mend what is said' amiss. 1841 Lytton Nt. $ Mom. 
iv. viii, At present, ‘ least said soonest mended 


5. To restore to a complete or sound condition 
(something broken, decayed, worn, etc.) ; to repair. 
Also to mend up (? obs.). Also, to repair or make 
good (the defective part). 

Now the prevailing sense: the others, so far as they sur- 
vive, being more or less coloured by this. The vb. is now 
ordinarily used only with such objects as are commonly 
said to be ‘ worn ’, ‘ broken or 1 torn ’ (e. g. articles of cloth- 
ing or furniture, tools, fences) ; e. g. we do not speak of 
‘mending’ a house. To mend a road, however, is still 
current 

136* Langl. P. PI. A. in. S 3 per nis noupur Wyndou ne 
Auter, pat I ne schulde maken opur mende. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xiii. ( Marcus ) 81 pe bochoure wes mendand pe scho. 
1487 in T. Gardner Hist. Dunwich (1754) 153 Payrl the 
Glas-wry3te for mendyng Seynt Krysteferys Wyndown. 
1535 Coverdale Mark i. 19 As they were in the shyppe 
niendynge their nettes. 1617 Mouyson 1 tin. 1. 186 As if 
I had been so good a husband, as to mend my own clothes. 
1639 in Coll. Conn. Hist. Soc. (i 897)VI. 5_ All the fences., 
shall be mended vp. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1 . 229 
The rough and stony roads have been mended. 1878 Jevons 
Prim. Pol. Econ. 29 Hedges and ditches are mended when 
there is nothing else to do. 1888 Housewife III. 436/2 After 
mending the holes, the thin places, .should be run thickly 
backwards and forwards. 

transf. and Jig. (cf. 2'. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviii. 22 
And 3e tail;ouris, \vith wellmaid clais Can mend the vv erst 
maid man that gais. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 176. 

"b. To repair the garments of (a person), colloq. 

1876 W. S. Gilbert Sorcerer 11. (1886) 24 She will tend 
him, nurse him, mend him, Air his linen [etc.]. 1881 Gd. 
Words 844/2 She ‘washed and mended ’ him to the envy of 
the neighbours. 

e. To adjust, set right. Obs. exc. Naut. 

c 1515 Cocke Lorell's B. 12 Some y“ longe bote dyde Iaunce, 
some mende y" corse. x6ox_ Shaks. A il's Well in. ii. 7 
Why he will looke vppon, his boote, and sing: mend the 
Ruffe and sing. 1606 — Ant. <$• Cl. v. ii. 322. 1682 Dryden 
& \asxDnke if Guise u. ii. (1683) 16 Yes, 1 wou’d make every 
Glance a Murder. Mend me this Curie. 1832 Marryat 
N. Forster xxvi, He therefore turned the hands up, ‘ mend 
sails', and took his station amidship on the booms, to see 
that this the most delinquent sail, was properly furled. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 'To mend sails , to loose and skin 
them afresh on the yards. 

d. f To mend the lights : to trim the lamps, or 
snuff the candles (obs.). To mend a fire : to add 
fuel to it (cf. the earlier Beet v.). To mend a 
pen : to cut a worn quill pen so as to make it fit 
lor its purpose. 

c 1480 Henryson Test. Cress. 36, 1 mend the fyre and 
beikit me about. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of News Induct., 
Book-holder. Mend your lights, Gentlemen.Master Prologue, 
beginne. marg.. The Tire men enter to mend the lights. X720 
Petri e /?«/« Deportm.yd. Wks. (1877) 21 Donotspit in the 
Fire, nor offer to mend it 1834 Ht. Martjneau Farrers i. 
15 Jane shook her head as she carefully mended the fire. 
1863 A. Blom field Mem. Bp. Bfomfteldl. viii. 223 We all 
sit and mend our pens and talk about the weather. 

6 . trans. To restore to health, cure, heal. arch. 

13.. St. Nicholas 349 in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. (1881) 15 

pai praid ail to saint Nicholas pat [dede] man pore forto 
rays & mend. 13. . St. Lucy 8 ibid. 17 Scho. .fand no med- 
cyn hir might mend. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 46 There be 
dyuers waters, & other medicyns, that wolde mende hym, 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 113 Yearly thy Herds in 
Vigour will impair, Recruit and mend 'em with thy Yearly 
Care. X736 in Swift’s Lett. (17 66) II. 23s, I daily see such 
numbers of people mended by them [these w aters], that 
[etc.]. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 1. v. 14 And slowly some we 

mended of their ill, And pitied all. 

transf. an A fig. 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Ellistoniana , Sir 
A — C — . .who mends a lame narrative almost as well as he 
sets a fracture. 1870 Morris Earthly Par., Son of Croesus 
figo3) 153/2 And August came the fainting year to mend 
With fruit and grain. 

b. intr. To regain health; to recover from 
sickness, •p Const, of. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 59 May nane remeld my 
melady Sa weill as ^e. .And gif I mend nacht hestely. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 46 There be someshepe that wyll be blyna 
a season, and yet mende agayn. 1663 Chas. II in Julia 
Cartwright Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 149 She mends very 
slowly. 17x2-13 Swift Jr til. to Stella 22 Feb., The Queen 
is slowly mending of her gout. 1810 Shelley Zastrozzi xr, 
The health of Verezzi, meanwhile, slowly mended. 1840 
Dickens Barit. Rudge v, 'Ihe fever has left him, and the 
doctor says he will soon mend. 1897 Hughes Medit, Fever 
v. 194 One day of injudicious dietary. . in a case that is mend- 
ing, inay cause a serious relapse. 

c. Of a wound, etc. : To heal. Of a malady ; 
To abate, hi ow dial. 

1607 Shaks. Timon v. L 190 My long sicknesse Of Health, 
and Lining, now begins to mend, 1804 Abernethy Surg. 
Obs, 140 An ulcer mends in one part though it may spread 
in another. X869 A. C. Gibson Folk-Sp. Cumbtd. 163 His 
hand mendit weel — (He hed gud healin flesh,, .hed Joe). 

II. Without distinct reference to defect: To 
make better, ameliorate, improve. 

7. trans. To improve the condition or fortune of. 
Now rare or Obs. exc* reft., to better oneself, make 
an advantageous change in one’s condition. 

cx33o R. Brunne Chron. (i8ro> 244_Wardeyns gode be 
sette, to stabilie pe lond & mende [orig. Establye ses lays, 
fit best at melliour\, c 1330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6552 
Wipi- waryson he schold pern [marriageable maidens] mende. 
*558 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 122, I wyll y l the pore 
folkes of the church rawe be mended with _hygge._ 1625 
Bacon Ess,, Innem. (Arb.) 527 Wbatsoeuer is New is vn- 
lookedfor; And euer it mends Some, and paires Other. 163* 
Lithgow" Trav. m. 84He could not mend himselfe,in regard 
of my shelter. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. (t86a) 58 Your service 
was hard., therefore.. I did as other considerate persons do, 
look out, if perhaps I might mend my self 17x9 De. Foe 




MEND. 

Crusoe (Globe) 390 Whether it was by Negligence in guard- 
ing them, or that they thought the F ellows could not mend 
themselves, I know not, but one of them run away. 179s 
Burke Fr. Re v, (ed. 2) 40 How either he or we should be 
much mended by it, I cannot imagine. 1876 J. Richardson 
Cummerl. Talk Ser.il. 183 If.. he duddent know what way 
to gang to mend his-sel, he bed to grub away fra leet to dark 
for a canny laal. 

ft). Sc. To profit, advantage (a person) ; absol. 
to avail. (In negative and interrogative contexts.) 

c 1470 Col. <$• Gaw. 1069 It may nocht mend the ane myte 
to mak it so teugh. c 1475 Rauf Coil%ear 653 He saw thair 
was na meifcnes nor mesure micht mend, c 1560 A. Scott 
Poems (S.T.S.) xx. 22 Off all thy wo and cair It mends the 
no 1 to mens. 1372 Sa'ir. Poems Reform, xxx. 126 Quhat 
will it mend to murne thy senses out ? 

+ 8 . To improve (a person) physically. Also intr. 
(of a child) to thrive (of. 10 b). Obs. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 464 Outhlre mete has mendid J>e full 
mekill . . Or aue has stollen in my stede. c 1500 Melusine 103 
Melusyne .. had so grete care for her children that they 
mended & grewe so wel that euery one that saw them 
meruaylled. 1810 Hogg Birniebouzle 8 I'll hunt the otter an’ 
the brock,. .An’ pu’ the limpet aff the rock, To batten an’ to 
mend ye. 

+ 9. To improve by additions (e.g. wages, prices). 
c 1440 Pol. Rel. L. Poems 272 Fals iudas, to mendyn hys 
purs, To ded hath hym sold, c 1470 Harding Chrrnt. {1812) 
366 The market he so mended manyfolde. 1310 Extracts 
Aberd. Ref. (1844) I. 8x Thai sail cans him be pait yerlie of 
tene pundis. .quhill thai he of puyschance to mend him his 
fee, 1583 Stubbes A nat. Aims. 11, (1382) 88 If his liuing 
he too little, then ought the church to mend it. i6ooShaks. 
A. Y. L. 11. iv. 94 And we will mend thy wages. 1697 
Dry den Virg. Georg, iv, 196 Sometimes white Lillies did 
their Leaves afford, With wholsom Poppy-flow’rs to mend 
his homely Board. 

b. intr. To improve in amount or price. 

1602 2 nd Ft. Return fr. Parnass. H 2, Then let vs leaue 
this ba-er fidling trade, For though our purse should mend, 
our credit fades. x8iz Examiner 7 Sept. 563/2 Wool mend- 
ing in price. 

f e. trans. To supplement, malce up the defi- 
ciency of. (.See also 1 2 a.) Obs. 

1590 Shaics. Com. Err. iv. in. 60 Wee’ll mend our dinner 
here. 1638 in Birch Life Milton M.’s Wks. 1738 I. x6, I 
would have been bold, in our vulgar phrase, to mend my 
draught, for you left me with an extreme Thirst. 1711 
Swift j'rnl. to Stella 9 Oct., I was forced to lie down at 
twelve to-day, and mend my night’s sleep. 

10. To improve in quality; to render more ex- 
cellent; to ameliorate (conditions, etc.). Now rare. 

1603 Florio Montaigne n, Epist., So neyther is one vertue 
fit for all, nor all lit for one vertue : nor is that one so ex- 
cellent, but by more it might be mended. 1603 Bacon Ado. 
Learn, n. xxii. § 5 Tacitus observed! how rarely raising of the 
fortune mendeth the disposition. 1615 \V. Lawson Country 
Housew. Card. (1626) 19 Trees, .as they growin yeeres, big- 
nesse, and strength; so they mend their fruit. 1672 Grew 
Anat. Plants § 43 Some Vegetables lose their Smell, . . 
others, keep it,.. others, mend it. 1700 Dkyden Fables 
Pref. *D, Chaucer, .has mended the Stones which he has 
borrow’d, in his way of telling. 1712 Audison Sped. No. 
383 p 4 The fifty new Churches will very much mend the 
Prospect. 1781 W. Blane Ess. Hunting (1788) 21 Direc- 
tions for mending and improving the Breed [of dogs], 178* 
Cowper Hope 45 1 The Sacred Book, .speaks, with plainness 
art could never mend. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 47 
Cattle are small.. .And they would be more so, were not the 
breed mended by a mixture with those of other countries. 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, tf B. II. x. 208 The Fielding!, 
till Henry came up to mend the reputation, were not thought 
very clever. 1834TENNYSON To F. D. Maurice x. How best 
to help the slender store. How mend the dwellings, ofthepoor. 

+ b. intr. To growbetter in quality, improve. Obs. 
1346 J. IIeywood Prov. (1867) 73 Than wolde ye mend. . 
as sowve ale mendth in summer. x6ox Shaks. 7 'wel. IT. 1. 
v. 80 What thinke you of this foole Maluolio, doth he not 
mend ? 1703 Addison Italy ( Rome to Naples) 174 St. Peters 
seldom answers Expectation at first entering it, but . . mends 
upon the Eye every Moment. 17x2 — Sped. No. 343 P 1 
Though it [the human body] appears formed with the nicest 
Wisdom, upon the most superficial Survey of it, it still 
mends upon the Search. 

11. Irons. To improve upon, surpass, better. In 
early use with personal obj. Now only colloq. to 
produce something better than. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 555 Bot y }ie mendi may, Wrong pan wite 
y+e. 1388 Shaics. L. L . L. v. ii. 329 In Vshering Mend 
him who can. Mod, A very good story : I don’t think I can 
mend it. 

Ill, Phrases and Combinations. 

12. Phrases, a. To mend (a person’s) cheer : 
t {a) to cheer, comfort (cf. Cheek sb. 3 ) ; (b) to 
improve the fare of (cf. Cheer sb. 6 ). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4232 Hisober suns com ilkansere For to 
mend (mix fader chere. c 1350 Will. Paleme 647 panne (ris 
maiden melior gan menden here chere. 1727 Boyer Did. 
Royal s. v. Mend, I’ll try if I can mend your Ch-.ar, J' es- 
say erai..de vous mieux regaler. 1814 Scott Ed. of isles 
111. xii, A bow full deftly can he bend, And if we meet a 
herd, may send A shalt shall mend our cheer. 

+ b. In asseverative phrases, esp. So God mend 
me. Also in pious wishes, as God mend all. Obs. 

c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 433 Lordynges, so god me mende, 
Latnedon me to 30 w sende. 1368 Jacob 4 Esau 1. Hi. B j b, 
The most gentle yong man aliue, as God me mende. 139* 
Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 1. v. 8t Youle not endure him, God 
shall mend my soule, x6oo — A. Y. L. iv. i, 193. x6xx — 
Cymb. v. v. 68 Heauen mend all, 1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Subj. for Painters Wks. 1812 II. 136 Where'er they go, 
poor imps God mend ’em ! 

e. To mend or end : either to improve or (if that 
be impossible) to put an end to; in early use 
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chiefly ~ ‘ to kill or cure’; also, •[* to correct or 
finish (a work), •j- Formerly also intr., either to 
die or recover. 

XS78T, Wii.cocks Serrn. Paivles 74 Plague : what bathe it 
done? it hathe mended as mariye as it hathe ended. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 11 Epist., That perlect-vnperfect Ar- 
cadia, which. your all praise-exceeding father, .lived not to 
mend or end-it. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 805 When the 
King of Mexico sickened, they vsed to put a Visor on the 
face.. of some., Idol, which was not taken away till he 
mended or ended. 1648 Eikon Bos. xv. 123, 1 had the 
Charitie to interpret, that most part of My Subjects fought 
against My supposed Errors, not My Person ; and intended 
to mend Mee, not to end JSlee, c 16S0 Hick eking: 1.1. Hist. 
Wltiggisr.i Wks. 1716 I. 1, 21, I had rather we should mend 
than end. 1884 J. Mori.ey in Times 31 July 11/4 The., 
question of mending or ending the House of Lords. 

d. To mend the mailer , to mend matters-, to 
improve the state of affairs concerning a person or 
thing. Often used ironically. 

1690 Locke Hum. Utul, 11, xvii. § 16, I suppose they will 
thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to a more 
clear and positive idea. 1719 Dr Foe Crusoe (Globe) 295 To 
mend the Matter, ..it continued snowing.. 1829 Freeman 
Norm. Con/j. (1875) III. xii, 253 No one will argue that he 
would have mended matters had he fulfilled his promise. 

e. To mend {one's) face : to travel taster. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 64 Your drill Asse will not mend 
his pace with beating. X667 Milton P. L. x. 859 Justice 
Divine Mends not her slowest pace for prayers or cries. 
1781 Cowfer Expost. 131 Judgment, however tardy, mends 
her pace When Obstinacy once has conquered Grace. 1831 
D. Jeurold St. Giles vii. 66 He mended his pace, and., 
jerked the pony. into a trot 

J- f. Jo mend one's hand ; to improve one’s 
work or conduct. Obs. 

1683 Dkyden Alb. cf Alban. Pref., Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 280 
If it finds encouragement, I dare promise myself to mend 
my hand, by making a more pleasing fable. 1781 C, John- 
ston His.. J. Juniper I. 65 His nurse. . being threatened to 
be turned off, if she did not mend her hand. 

g. To make or mend (absol.) : see Make vJ- i c. 
+ 13 . Comb, with sbs. (often as qnasi-proper 
names) with the sense ‘ one who mends . . . *, as 
Mend-all , mendbreech , mend-fault , Mend-market. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. cevm. Argt. (1812) 366 Howe syr 
Robert Vmgreuile brent Pebles on there market daye,.and 
after the Scottes called hym Robvne Mendmarket. 1373 
Tusser Hush. (1878) 179 Feare fieasuiocke and mendbreech, 
for burning their bed. 1643 Baker Citron. {1674) 190 Jack 
Cade . .stylingliimself Captain Mend-all, marched . . to Black- 
licath. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 174 The Commonwealth 
might better spare many famous for feats of Armes, than 
these Learned Mend-laults (in men, or States). 

Mend, obs. form of Mind. 
MendaMe(me-ndab’i), a. [f. M endza + -able.] 
That can be mended ; capable of improvement. 

1533 More Apol.xlviii. Wks. 925/2 And those extreme vices 
. .diligently refounne ft amende in such as are mendable. 
1638 in Buccleuch MSS. tHist. MSS. Comm.) I. 282 The 
locks.. are not mendable when out of tune. 1890 Graphic 
it Oct. 405/3 If I thought there was auglxt mendable in 
thee that could he shaped by the hands of a good wife. 

+ Mendaciloquent, a. Obs. rare — [f. L. 
mendaciloqu-us (fT mendaci-, -mendax mendacious 
+ loqu-i to speak) + -ENT : cf. grandiloquent.), 
Speaking lies. So + KendaciToquence, lying. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mendaciloquent, that tels lies., 
false speaking, c 1710 Hist. London Clubs 1. 2 A witty 
and famous Gentleman in the Art of Mendatiloquence [jfc]. 
Mendacious (mendri-jas), a. [f. L. mendac- 
em, mendax {:—*mentnax, f. root of mentlrl to lie) 
+ -IOUS] Lying; untruthful; false. 

16x6 R. Sheldon Miracles Antichr. 63 A mendacious 
Legend of Ignatius his miracles. 1634 Cokaine Dianea 1 v. 
266 Fame, that mixing Truth with Falsehood, renders tne 
one and the other equally mendacious. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 189 [The Pagan ages] were not mendacious 
and distracted, but in their own poor way true and sane 1 
1885 Truth 28 May 838/1 The. .mendacious garbage that is 
being published in the Nouvelle Revue. 

Hence Mendaxiously adv., in a mendacious or 
lying manner ; Menda'ciousness, mendacity. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) I. 544 The 
supposed mendaciously-disposed witness. 1873 Brit. Q. 
Rev. LVII. 222 Throughout it is one long record of am- 
bitious rapacity, mendaciousness, and crime. 

Mendacity (mendse'slti). [ad. late L. tnen- 
dacitas , f. inendac-em : see Mendacious a. and 
-ITT.] The quality of being mendacious ; the ten- 
dency or disposition to lie or deceive ; habitual 
lying or deceiving. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 22 If wee call to 
minde the mendacity of Greece. 1660 State Trials , John 
Cook (1730) II. 344/2 In that Sense it must have/he Opera- 
tion of Mendacity ;.. there must be a Lie told in it, 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile ix. 245 Notwithstanding his 
mendacity— (and it must be owned that he is the most bril- 
liant liar under heaven). *893 Bookman Oct. 26/2 The 
fathers, whose rhetorical exaggeration amounts to innocent 
mendacity. 

b. An instance of this ; a lie or falsehood. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. a There were no lesse 
then two mistakes, or rather additional! mendacites [r/e]. 1868 
Farrar Seekers 111. L (1873) 270 The age of spiritual im- 
potencies and mendacities. 

c. at t rib. and Comb. 

i8oz-I2 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) I. 191 A 
morive. .may be termed a mendacity-prompting .. motive. 
a 1843 Syd. Smith Ballot Wks. 1859 II. 316/2 The period 
for bring arrives, and the mendacity machine is exhibited 
to the view of the Wigginses. 
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Mendasan, -aite : see Mand-ssan, Mandaite. 

+ Menda’tion. Obs. rare—'-, [app. for Man- 
D ati on (not found in this sense, but cf. Mandataby, 
Mandate 2 b).] The granting of papal mandates. 

1561 Godly Q. Hester (1873) 24 And what by mendation, 
and dyspensaiion, they gat the nomynation, of euery good 
benefyoe. 

Mende, obs. form of Mind. 

Mended (me’nded),///. a. [f. Mend v. + -ed 1 .] 
Repaired, improved. 

X595 Shaks. John v. vii. 75 Shewnow your mended faiths, 
1839 Tennyson Enid 718 So clothe yourself in this, that 
better fits Our mended fortunes and a Prince's bride. x86x 
Thackeray Four Georges i. 67 Mended morals and mended 
manners. 1895 Daily A T ervs 17 Dec. 6/4 Whether the voice 
of a mended bell is ever equal to that of one umnended. 

II Mendee imemcif). Also mindy, mhendee, 
mendi, -y. [Hindi mend hi. ] An Indian name 
for a variety of henna, Lawsonia alba. Also attrib. 
as mendee-hedge. 

01813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah 4 Lady x. 63 She.. caused 
her to stain the palms of her hands and feet with the juice 
of mindy. — Stories Ch. Catech. x. 71 His garden.. was 
well fenced round with a ditch and mindy hedge. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 367/2 The natives of North India dis- 
tinguished the unarmed species by the name phoolke , or 
flowering mhendee.. .The thorny species is called mhendee. 
x866 Tn-as. Bot. 734/2 Mendee. x886 Yule & Burnell 
Hobson-Jabson, illendy. 

Mendelian. (mendi - lian), a. Biol. [f. the 
name of Gregor Johann Mendel (1822-84) + -IAN.] 
Of or pertaining to Mendel, or following his law or 
theory of heredity. 

1901 Bateson, etc. Rep. to Eval. Comm. Roy. Soc. (1902) 
15 Cases which follow Mendelian principles, igoz Bateson 
Mendels Princ. Heredity 114 The Mendelian principle of 
heredity asserts a proposition at variance with all the laws 
of ancestral heredity, however formulated. 1902 Nature 
9 Oct. 573/1 The Mendelian theory. 

Mender (memdai). [f. Mend v. + -ek V) One 
who mends ; a repairer or improver. 

a 1380 Minor Poems fr. Fenton MS. xxviii. 52 Heil men- 
der of euen monnes mynde. 1532 [see Patcher] i6ox 
Shaks. Jul. C. 1. i. 15. 1774 Goldsm. Retaliation 62 The 
Terence of England, the mender of hearts. 1836 K, Howard 
R. Reiferxxv i,Xlie mender of pens groaned. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 295 A mender of old shoes, or a patcher up of 
clothes. 1894 Rosebery in Times 25 May 8/3, i have 
always been rather a mender than an ender. 

+ Ivlen&iant, sb. and a. Obs. mre. In 5 
mendiaunte, 6 -yante, [a. F. mendiant, pr. pple. 
of mendier to beg (:— L. mendicare : see Mendi- 
cant).] = Mendicant. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 124 b/x They ben they that ye 
calle poure & mendiauntes. *333 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 2s 
Fryers mendyantes, haue littell or nothinge to Hue vpon. 
Me xtdicable, «• rare— 0 , [ad. L. type *men- 
duabilis , f. mendicare : see Mendicant and -able.] 
* That may be begged* (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 
Mendicancy (memdikansi). [f. next : see 
-anoy.] The state or condition of being a mendi- 
cant or beggar ; the habit or practice of begging. 

1790 Burkf. Rr.Rcv. 197 Nothing, .can exceed the shock- 
ing and disgusting spectacle of mendicancy displayed in 
that capital. 1893 Stevenson Cntriona xxv, I began to 
pull on my hose, recalling the man’s impudent mendicancy 
at Prestongrange’s. 

Mendicant (me*ndikant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
mendicant-em, f. mendicare to beg, f. r.iendicus 
beggar. Cf. Mendiant, Mendinant,] 

A. adj. Begging; given to or characterized by 
begging. Also, characteristic of a beggar. 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Mendicant, begging. 1631 
B.Jonson Underm, lxxxix. (heading). To the Right Honour- 
able, the Lord high Treasurer of England. An Epistle 
Mendicant. 1653 Fuller Hist. Carnbr. {1840) 81 Begging 
Scholars.. must be vicious, or else cannot be necessitous to 
a mendicant condition. 1733 Rich,.hdson Grand isan IV. 
viii. 71 And with that dejected air and mendicant voice. 
x86z Guardian 1 Jan. 20/3 Keziah Kadge, the lady who., 
intended to follow the mendicant profession till she could 
secure an annuity of £50 a year. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 234 Mendicant prophets go to rich men’s doors. 

b, spec. Applied to thosi religious orders which 
lived entirely on alms. 

The members of these orders were known as Friars. The 
most important (often referred to as the ‘Four Orders’) 
were the Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and Augus- 
tinian Hermits. 

1547 Boordk Brev. Health 4 Then dyd I go amenges the 
fryers mendicantes. 1626 I.. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 27 
This proud vpstart society was declared by Pope Pius 
Quintus to bee of the number of the Mendicant or Begging 
Friers. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng . 1 . 395 A mendi- 
cant friar of St. Mary Spital. 

B. sb, A beggar ; one who lives by begging. 

1474 Caxton Chesse jn, vii. 124 Haue no despyte vnto the 

poure mendycants. 1337-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. i, And but for 
that, whatever he may vaunt, Who now’s a monk, had been 
a mendicant 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. n. § a 
There is surely a Physiognomy, which those Master 
Mendicants observe, whereby they instantly discover a 
merciful aspect. 1791 Cowfer Odyss. xvit. 264 This morse] 
hunting mendicant. 1863 Geo. Eliot liomoia xxii, They 
..looked like vulgar, sturdy mendicants. 
fig. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vj. 288 What is Station high ? 
'Tis a proud Mendicant ; it boasts, and begs, 
b. A begging friar. 

1530 Palsgr. 244/2 Mendycant an order of freres, mendi- 
cant. 1561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst , jv, v. (1634) 335 Of 
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the Mendicants some doe preach, all the other Monks either 
sing or mumble up Masses in their dennes. 1606 Warner 
A lb. Eng. xiv. lxxxix. 361 A youthfull Gen t leman, enamoured 
on her [sc. a nun], - thus did his Sute preferre Faining him- 
self a Mendicant (Nunnes might with Friers conferre). 
1846 Hook Ch. Diet. (ed. 5) 611 Mendicants or Begging 
Friars. 

; c. Applied to Brahmin, Buddhist, etc. priests 
who beg for food. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 454 Next.. are aertaine 
Mendicants, which liue of Rice and Barley, which any man 
at the first asking giueth them. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. 
Ind. II. xi. ii. 479 He.. put on the dress of a Hindu re- 
ligious mendicant. 1848 _H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 
in. viii. 447 A sect of religious mendicants or Jogis. 

Mendicanting, a. [f. prec. + -ing 2 .] Begging. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) World runs on Wheeles Wks. 
11. 239/1 The foolish women, .gaue all their mony to the 
mendicanting Canters. 

Mendicate (me*ndik«'t), v. rare. [f. L. men- 
' dicat-, ppl. stem of mendicare : see Mendicant.] 

1 . trans. To beg for, ask for like a beggar. 

x6x8 Barnevelt's Apol. Dj, I. .maruaile, why you should 
so carefully search, and as it were mendicate these things. 
1826 Scott Jrnl. I. 288, 1 have seen, .papers distributed in 
the boxes to mendicate a round of applause. 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Sept, i/t A loan must be had on any terms, and 
is now being almost » tendicated. 

2 . intr. To beg. rare~ 0 . 

1623 Cockeram, Mendicate, to beg. 1721, etc. in Bailey. 
*755 >n Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets, 
b. quasi-/raw, with out of. 

1768 W. Livingston Let. Bp. Llandaff 19 People, .may 
be mendicated or sermonized out of their money. 

Hence Mendicated^/. a. 

1647 J. Shute Sarah <$• H agar (1649) 142 To be beholden 
to this borrowed, yea mendicated and begged dignity. 1819 
Blackw. Mag. V. 371 The .. squalid establishments for 
mendicated instruction had become loathsome in his eyes. 

Mendication (mendik^ijhn). [ad. late L. 
mendication-em, f. mendicare to beg.] Begging. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vn, xvii. 375 Cedrenus 
and Zonatas. .omit the history of his [sc, Belisarius'] mendi- 
cation. 1849 I. Taylor Loyola . yes. 69 The perpetual 
labour of providing, by mendication, not merely for his own 
wants, but for those of his companions. 

+ Mendicatory, a. Obs. rare - l . [f. L. 

mendicat- (see Mendicate) + -out.] Begging. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. liv. 271 Mendicatory or 
fishing Gifts, .the generous have ever disdained. 

t Mendiciary, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. mm- 
dicus begging + *(i)ary.] Appropriate to beggars. 

1632 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 279 Like so many var- 
lets, in mendiciary and gausapinal garments. 

Mendicity (mendi'siti). [a. F. mendicitS 
(from 13th c.), ad. L. mendicitds, f. mendicus : see 
Mendicant and -ity. Cf. Sp. mendicidad , Pg. 
mendicidade, It. mendicith .] 

1 . The state or condition of a mendicant or beggar, 
beggary. Also, now usually, the existence or 
numbers of the mendicant class. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6523 For richesSe and mendicitees Ben 
clepid .II. extremytees. Ibid. 6534 God thou me kepe for 
thi pouste Fro Richesse and mendicite. 1400 Caxton 
Eneydos xviii. 68 Pigmalion, my cruelle brother,, .shalle 
comme take my cyte, and put alle to destructyon, and 
brynge me to mendycyte. i6it Cotgr., Mendicite, mendi- 
citte, beggarie, beggarlinesse. 181a G. Chalmers Dam. 
Econ. Gt. Brit. 401 He [Arthur Dobbs] complained, that 
there were 3^,425 strolling beggars, in that kingdom. He 
explained this striking instance of mendicity [etc.]. 1815 
(title) Report from Committee on the State of Mendicity in 
the Metropolis. [Pari. Paper.] 1864 H. Ainsworth John 
Law vi. i. (1881) 293 During the reign of Louis XIV, men- 
dicity had existed to a frightful extent. 

2 . The practice or habit of begging. 

1801 13.^ Rep. Soc. for Poor 22 note , Some workhouses 
are rather seminaries of mendicity, than preservatives against 
it. 1884 American VIII. 105 With a view to the regular 
exercise of mendicity, pillage and murder. 

3 . attrib, 

1819 1st Ref Soc. Suppress. Mendicity 27 The Mendicity 
Societies at Bath, Edinburgh, Oxford, and Dublin. *824 
T. Hook Say. Do. Ser ; j. III. 329 Mr.. Harding was a 
subscriber to the Mendicity Society, an institution which 
proposes to check beggary by the novel method of giving 
nothing to the poor, i88| Century Mag. XXIX. 163 To 
set up a library, a ‘mendicity institution , or a bank, 

+ Mendience. Obs. rare. [a. OF. mendience, 
-ante, f. mendiant : see Mendiant and -anoe.] 
Mendicity. 

<71400 Rom. Rose 6657 ( Glasgow MS.) He wolde not 
therfore that he lyue To seruen hym in mendience. Ibid. 
6707 And for ther hath ben gret discorde . . Vpon the estate 
of mendiciens [sir; Thynne 1332 mendicience]. 

Mendifaunte, variant of Mendivaunt Obs. 
Mendil, obs. form of Mandil. 

. t Mendinant, sb. and a. Obs . Also men- 
dyna(u)nt, -ynante, -enaunt, -iuaunt, meyn- 
denaunt. [a. OF. mendinant, pr. pple. of men- 
diner, mendienner to beg,f. mendien(fem.-enne) ,m 
altered form, due to confusion of suffix, of mendi- 
ant (see Mendiant). Cf. Mendivaunt : in 1 4th c. 
texts the two words cannot with certainty be dis- 
tinguished.] = Mendicant. 

1362 Langl. P. PI, A. xi. 198 For mendynauntz at mischief 
)>e men were dewid. <71386 Chaucer Sompn. T, 198 We 
mendynantz, we sely freres, Been wedded to pouerte and 
continence. <71400 Maundev. (1830) xv. 167 There ben 
manye religious men, and namely of Mendynantes, 
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Mending, vbl. sb. [f. Mend v. +-ingL] 

1. The action of the vb. Mend in various senses, 
a. Amendment, correction, improvement. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26867 [pou agh to] here his scrift and 
giue him rede )>at to sum mendyng him mat lede. 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P. A. 452 Bot vchon. .wolde her corounez wern 
worpe be fyue, If possyble wer her mendyug. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado 11. iii. 239 Happy are they that heare their de- 
tractions, and can put them to mending. 1631 Star Chamb. 
Cases (Camden) 33 If a man soe enter his children’s names 
into the Church booke it is noe offence, and it is not like 
the mending of a sealed Indenture or a Record. 1896 A. E. 
Housman Shropshire Lad xliv, Yours was not an ill for 
mending, 'Twas best to take it to the grave. 

b. f The action of healing {obs.) ; the action or 
process of advancing towards recovery. Also 
attrib., esp. in phrase Jon {upon, in, of) the 
mending hand (see Hand sb. 4 b). So also i at a 
mending hand (obs.) , in a mending way. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xli. (Agnes) 10 A1 sekmen of his 
tweehing of verray heile gettis mending. 1534 More Com f. 
agst. Trib, 11. ii. (1847) 90, 1 look every day to depart, my 
mending days coining very seld. 1638 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' 
Surg. iii. xxiii. 291 Go on.. till you see and perceavethat 
the member is at a mending hand. 1710-11 .Swift Jrnl. to 
Stella 10 Mar., He has no fever, and the hopes of his mend- 
ing increase. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 23 
She was repurged with Success, whence they judged her in 
amending Way. 

c. The action or process of repairing (some- 
thing decayed, worn, etc.) ; an instance of this. 
Also techn. (see quot. 1891). 

*395 E.E. Wills (1882) xi Y bequeth to b e Mendyng of be 
heye way. .xl.s. 1420-30 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1904) 72 
Also for mendynge ofpe sepulcre xvj d. 1396 Shaks. Merck, 
V. v. i. 263 Why this is like the mending of high waies In 
Sommer. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. ii. 33 The pavement except 
by occasional mendings may be readily believed to have 
been laid by Pelasgian hands. ■ 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Mending , replacing (in woven worsted-coating 
pieces) threads of warp or of weft dropped by the weaver. 

attrib. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework s v., 
Mending Cottons. .may be had both white and unbleached. 
1835 Army $ Navy Co-op. Soc. Price List 1383 Silks... Spun 
Mending, Black and Colours. 

2. concr. a. pi. Articles to be repaired, rare. 

1863 W, B. Jerrold Signals Distress 98 Workmen were 

busy over ‘ boys’ ’ strong boots and mendings, 
b. pi. Short for mending yarns. 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Mendings , 
these yarns are composed of a mixture of cotton and wool, 
and designed for the darning of Merino stockings. 

e. A repaired place ; a ‘ mend’, rare. 

1886 Housewife I. 109/2 [Darning.] Grafting can only 
be done when the new piece matches the old.. and the 
mending is to be of large size. 

•j- 3. = Mendment 2 . dial. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 13 Which [sc. overflowing of rivers] 
brings the Soil of the Up-lands upon them, so that they 
need no other mending. 1835 Morton Cycl. Agric, II. 724 
Mending. ; (Lane.), manuring. 

4 . Mending up : see quot. 1892. Also attrib. 

1883 [Horner] Pattern Making 225 Mending up with 
sweeps becomes necessary.. .We then have an unbroken 
lower edge by which to guide the mending up sweep. 1892 
— Princ. Pattern Making 156 Mending up, the necessary 
repairs done to a mould after it has become damaged by the 
rapping and the withdrawal of the pattern. Mending up 
piece , any strip, sweep, or block, which is used as a guide to 
obtain or to restore the damaged contour of a section of a 
sand mould. 

Mendipite (me’ndipsit). Min. [ad. G. men- 
dipit (Glocker, 1839), f. the name of the Mendip 
Hills (Somerset) where it was found : see -ite.] 
Oxychloride of lead, found in white masses. 

1831 Watts tr. GmelbCs Handbk. Chem. V. 147 Mendip 
Lead-ore or Mendipite. ..This mineral is likewise found, ancl 
in a state of greater purity, at Brilow near Stadtbergen. 

+ Mendivaunt. Obs. Also mendyfaunte, 
-vaunt, [f. OF. (chiefly AF.) uiendif, altered form 
of mendi L. mendicus (see Mendicant). 

As mendyuaunt and mendynannt would usually be indis- 
tinguishable in the MSS., it is possible that some or all of 
the examples under Mendinant may belong to this word. 
In those given below the MSS. have for v, not «.] 

= Mendicant sb. 

ep 400 Maundev. (1839) xix. 210 There duellen many re- 
ligious men, as it were of the ordre of Freres : for thei ben 
Mendyfauntes. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 341 Other 
ordrys vertuous. _ Mendyvauntys ful nedy. c *430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode 1. lix. (1869) 35, j make him yiue ana departe 
that he hath to the needy and to mendivauns. 
Mendment (me*ndment). [Apheticf. Amend- 
ment. Cf. OF. mendement (once in Godef., written 
mandement),'] 

1. = Amendment; improvement, reparation, cor- 
rection, reformation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23744 pis Hjf he [crist] has vs lent. .To 
hald ai wet his comament, If we do mis, do mendement. 
t a 1400 Morte Arth.q&g, I am comyne fra the conquerour 
..for mendemente of the pople. 1339 Mirr. Mag., Edw. 
Dk. Somerset xxv. ( 1563) 167 He ., would have all thing 
mended, But by that mendment nothyng els he ment, But 
to be kyng. 1612 Dekker If it be not good Wks. 1873 III. 
298 Bar. Well, well, the world will mend. Bra. The pox 
of mendment I see. 

2 . Improvement of the soil ; concr. manure ; =» 
Amendment 6 . Now dial. 

1644 G. Plattes in Hart lib's Legacy (1653) 289 If the 
mendment of their own lands were the cheapest purchase to 
theowner£etc.]. 1798 J. Middleton View Agric. Mdlsx, 305 
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Manure is undoubtedly the great cause of fertility. (The 
Middlesex farmer says ‘ there is nothing to be done without 
“ mendment” ’.) ? 1842 Lance Cottage Farmer 13 Potash and 
saltpetre would invigorate corn crops more than any other 
artificial mendment. 1883 Hampshire Gloss, 

t Me'udnis. Obs. [f. Mend v. + -nis, -ness.] 
Amendment. 

c *400 Rule St. Benet 4 A stresce will I make in menduis 
af joure sinne. 

Meudole (me’ndtml). [a. It. (Venetian) men- 
dole. Cf.F . mendol{e.} = Cackerel i. 

1834 Badham Halieut. 276 The bream is as worthless a 
fish as the mendole. 1862 Couch Brit. Fishes I. 206 In its 
native waters the Mendole is an exceedingly prolific fish. 

t Mendose, a. Anat. Obs. rare— 1 -, [ad. L. 
mendosus faulty (f. menditm fault), in med.L. 
anatomy used to render Gr. vbOos spurious, as 
applied to the * false ’ ribs, ‘ false ’ sutures, etc.] 
<7x400 Lauf ranc's Cirurg. no [po boonys pat vndir setten 
ben clepid ossa mendosa]. Ibid., ij. boonys pat ben clepid 
mendose. Ibid, iii Wip .ij. semes mendose. [1855 Ogilvie 
Suppl., Mendose, false, spurious.] 

+ Mendo za. Obs. [? The (Spanish) surname 
of the inventor.] In full mendoza wheel, one of 
the wheels of a spinning-mule. 

1803 Specif. Wood's Patent No. 27x1. 2 The wheel G 
acts in the mendoza, called the drawing-out wheel. 1818 
Specif, of Eaton' s Patent No. 4272. 4 When the carriage [of 
the spinning mule] is quite out the mendoza wheel O is 
disengaged from the pinion, 1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. II. 
158 The large horizontal bevel-wheel 12, called the mendoza. 

Mendozite (mendqmzoit). Min. [Named by 
Dana from Mendoza, Argentine Republic, where it is 
found : see -ite 2 .] A hydrous sulphate of alumina, 
occurring in white fibrous masses ; =* Alunogen. 
1868 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 5) II. 653. 

Iffendy, variant of Mendee. 

+ Mene. Obs. [repr. OE. gemxne, subst. use of 
gematne adj.: see I-mene a.] Intercourse, fellowship. 

<7x200 Ormin 1948 patt nan ne shollde filedd ben purrh 
haebenn macchess maene. <7x230 Gen. <5- Ex. 301 For alied 
god self him toch fro mannes mene in to Sat stede Sat adam 
forles for iuel dede. 

Mene ; see Man, Mean, Meinie. 

Menealtie, obs. form of Mesnalty. 
Meneghinite (menfgrnait). Min. [f.name 
ofProf. ].AJeneghini, ofPisa + -lTE.] A sulph-anti- 
monide of lead, occurring in prismatic crystals and 
in fibrous masses. 

1852 Amer. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. n. XIV. 60 The Meneghinite 
is a new species, established by M. Bechi. It occurs in 
compact fibrous forms, very lustrous [etc.]. 

Meneisoun, Menekin, Menel(e)d, Mene- 
liehe : see Menison, Minikin, Menald, Meanly. 
Meneress, Menese, Menesinge, Meneson, 
Menester, Menestral, Meneuer : see Mino- 
eess, Menise, Minishing, Menison, Minister, 
Minstrel, Miniver. 

Meneuerance, obs. form of Manurance. 

*473~5 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz. II. (1830) Pref. 37 To 
have the meneuerance and occupacion..of the said mese 
lond mede and wode. 

Menevian (menz-vian), a. and sb. Geol. Also 
Min-, Msen-. [f. Menevia, med.L. name of St. 
David’s + -an.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to a very 
ancient group of rocks found near St. David’s in 
South Wales, and also near Dolgelly and Maen- 
twrog in North Wales, containing a large number of 
different species of fossils, b. sb. The Menevian 
formation. 

1863 Salter & Hicks in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (Hardwicke) 
147 The authors propose the term ‘ Minevian ’ for the 
lowest division of the ‘ Lingula flag’. 1863 Hicks in Q. 
Jrnl. Geol. Soc. XXL 477 note. The new term ‘Msenevian 
Group '. 1867 Salter & Hicks Ibid. XXIII. 339 The 
Menevian group. 1882 A. Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 654 The 
Menevian beds, 1894 Geol. Mag. Oct. 442 At this time the 
upper portion only of the Menevian (then called Lower 
Lingula Flags) had yielded any fossils. 

Menew, Menew(e)s : see Minnow, Menise. 
Me’H-folk(s. [See Man jA" 1 ] 

1 . The male sex; also dial, (see quot. 1886). 

1802 R. Anderson Cumldd. Ball. 38 I’ve wonder’d sin I 

kent mysel, What keeps the men-fwok aw frae me. _ 1824 
Scott St.Ronan's xxxviii, * Mr. Tyrrel ’, she said, ‘ this is nae 
sight for men folk— ye maun rise and gang to another 
room ’. x836 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Men folks, 
usually the male labourers on a farm. Males in general, as 
distinct from ‘women folks’. 1896 Black Briseis xx, 
Some of us Gordons about Dee-side — I mean the men-folk 
of us— are said to be rather quick in the temper. 

2 . Human beings, rare. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par., Golden Apples (1890) 328/2 
Slipping through the seas Ye never think, ye men-folk, how 
ye seem From down below through the green waters’ gleam. 

Meng, v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms; Inf 1 
mon(c)gau, msengan, 3 mengen, mengge, {yd 
pres, sing, meinp), 3-7, 9 menge, 5 (mengyn), 
meenge, meyxge, 3- meng ; 3-5 myng, 3- 
ming, (5 mynge, 6, 9 minge). Pa, t. Ind, a. 
1-4 mengde, 3 mengte, meng(u)d, 3-5 men- 
ged, 4 menhed, mengede, Sc. meng3eit, 4-5 
mengid, -it, 5 mengyd, 6 menkit ; 4 mynged(e, 
-ide, 5mynget,-it. P, 4meynt, 6 ment. Pa. pple. 
a. 2-5 imengd, 3 imsenged, imenget, imeingt, 
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mengt, 3-8 menged, 4 ymengd, imengde, 
mengyt, -ede, 4-5 ymenged, mengid, meyn- 
g(i)d, 4-6 mengyd, 5 ymengyd, -id, mengit, 
manky d, 6 menket, menkts ; s my nged) 

-yd, mingit, 6 minged, mingde. 2-4 meind, 

3 imeind(e, meynde, ime(y)na, 3-4 ymeynd, 
3-5 meynd, 4 mynd, yment, 4-5 ymeynt, 
5-6 meynt, 6-7 ment, meint, 7 ymeint, imeint. 

7. 3 imeng(e, ymeng. [OE. mpigm = OFris. men- 
gia , menzia, OS. mengian (Du. nungen), OHG. 
(MHG., mod.G.' mengen , ON. menga ^Sw. manga, 
Da. mmnge) OTeut. *mang/an, f. the root of OE. 
ge-mang : see Among. 

The normal form in mod. standard English would be minge 
(mindg) : cf. singe. Forms with i occur both ia literature 
(down to the 17th c.) and in mod. dialects : but, the form 
■meng has been adopted here as that occurring in the best- 
known instances.] 

1. trans. To mix, mingle, blend : a. one thing 
■with (+Sc. into) another. 

c 725 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 15/15 Confundit, menget ctooo 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 1 pare blod pilatus mengde [ Lindisf. 
gemengde] mid hyra offrungum. a 1200 Moral Ode 142 
in Coti. Horn. 169 Betereis wori water drunch f>en atter meind 
[later versions meynd, imengd, imenge] mid wine, c 13755V. 
Leg. Saints xxvii. {Macho r) 584 Poysone . . myngyt into 
drink. Ibid, xxxiii. {George) 505 bane with wyne meng3eit 
he poyson. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 262 Warm melk sche 
putte also therto With hony meynd. c 1460 Towneley Myst, 
xxvL 27o_ In stede of drynk thay gaf me gall, Asell thay 
menged it withal!. 1562 Turner Bath# x, 1 founde..mar- 
quesites and stones menged with copper. 1570 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. July 84 Till with his elder brother Themis His 
brackish waves be meynt. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple fsl. 
in. xx, The third bad water.. with good liquors ment. 1677 
Nicolson Cumi. 4 Westm. Gloss, in Trans. R. Soc. Lit. 
(1870] IX. 315 Meng \ to mix. 

D. two or more things {together), 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1674 DeorewurSe stanes, of misliche 
heowes, imenget togederes. c 1410 Master of Game (MS. 
Digby 182) xii. And put alle pise hinges togidres and menge 
hem vpoun b e ,fyre and stere hem wele. 1567 Turberv. 
Ovids Epist. Liij b, Incense I yeeld with intermedled teares, 
Which mingde doe surge as wine yeast in flame. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. v. 12 Bath’d in bloud and sweat together 
ment. 1622 Drayton Poly-alb. xxvi. 35 Till both within 
one bank, they on my North are meint. 

e. With immaterial objects and fig. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 332 Auh hope & dred schulen euer beon 
imeind togederes. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 870 Al my song is of 
longinge And ymeynd [MS. Coti. imend] sumdel myd 
woninge. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 360 This nobill kyng.. 
Mengit all tyme vith vit manheid. 1426 Lydg. Be Guil. 
Pilgr. 19596 The pley ther-off ys meynt with wo. 15SS W. 
Watreman Fardle Facions 1. it. 30 Heate meint with mois- 
ture is apt to engendre. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxv. 
in Then taking Scottish othes, which they did breake, and 
he [Edw. I] reuenge, With those Exploytes he French 
attempts as gloriously did menge. 1608 Sylvester Du Bar- 
tas 11. iv. iv. Decay 253 Their Country-gods with the true 
God they ming. 164a H. More Song of Soul i\. ii. 1. viii, 
When that those rayes. .be closely meint With other beams 
of plain diversity. 

2. To make a mixture of ; to produce by mixing. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Panins) 700 A fellone poyssone, 

myngit and mad be tresone. a 1547 Surrey Descr. Spring 
11 in Tottell s Misc. (Arb.) 4 The busy bee her honye now 
she minges. c 1570 Pride 4 Low!. (1841) 59 Their good 
drinke as I sayd to ming and blenne. 1730 (Som.) Churckw. 
Acc. (E. D. D.), To minging lime, and to tile pins. 1807 
Stagg Poems 140 An’ meng us up thar glasses. 1825 
Jamieson s.v.,‘ To meng tar’, to mix it up into a proper 
state for smearing sheep, greasing carts, &c. 

3. To stir up ; after OE. only in fig. applications : 
To disturb, trouble, confound. Also irtlr. for pass. 

Beowulf 1449 Se j>e meregrundas mengan scolde. a 1223 
Leg. Kath. 606 Nes bis meiden nawiht herfore imenget in 
hire mod inwiS. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 045 (MS. Cott.) For 
wraj>be meinb {MS. Jesus meynb] i>e horte blod. <11300 
Cursor M. 27770 And sua he mengges him wit ire, pat 
brennes mans mede als fire, c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxiii. 
437 Now thay meng my moode ffor grace thou can me hete. 
1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 370 Allace, now mingis my 
mane and mude. 

fo. To meng with mirths : to cheer. 

41400 Sir Perc. 1327 The maydene mengede his mode 
With myrthes at the mete, c 1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 1 
Moste myghty mahowne meng you with myrth ! 

4. a. trans. To bring (living creatures) together ; 
to join (the male with the female). 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 337, & ay b°u meng with be malez 
e mete ho-bestez. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6546 There mynget 
ai here men, machit horn to-gedur; Mony dedly dint delt 
horn amonge 1 

b. refl., pass., and intr. Of persons : To be 
mingled together fa. intercourse, or with, among 
others; to be joined in battle ; to have sexual 
intercourse ; to be united by marriage. 

refl. a goo tr. Bsedals Hist. 1. xxvii. § 11 Swelce is eac 
bewered baet mon hine menge wi <5 his brodorwiife. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cv. 26 Hi. .hi wiS manfullum megndan [<?zc] 
beode. <*1300 Cursor M. 26253 O man pat menges him wit 
best For his flexs lust to ful-fill. 
pass, c 1203 Lay. 15249 pa weoren Bruttes imaenged wiS 
ban Saxes. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. v. 9 That 30 be not meynd 
[v.r. meyngd], or comunen not, with lecchours. c 1400 A pol. 
Loll. iog Lok bat 3e be not menkyd wib him. c 1420 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 361 And ones in the moneth with Phebus 
was she meynt. 1590. Spenser F. Q. hi. xi. 36 When she 
with Mars was meynt in joyfulnesse. 

intr. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 544 He chosen hem wiwes of 
caym, And mengten wiS waried kin. 011300 Cursor M. 
19271 Fra ban durst na man wit bam meng. c 1330 R. 
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Brunne Chron. (1810) 298 With be Scottis gan he menge, 
and stilly stode in stoure. 1433 Misyn Fire of Love 11. iii. 
73, 1 lufyd not with bame to menge. 

5 . intr. Of things : To be or become mixed. 
a 1000 Caedmon's Satan 132 Hwst her hat and ceald hwilum 
menegab. _ a 1300 Cursor M. 9952 pe leme o light .. b at 
menges with paa colurs hew. C1400 Destr. Troy 12495 
Sodonly the softe winde vnsoberly blew ; A myste & a 
merkenes myngit to-gedur. 1614 Sir A. Gorges tr. Lucan 
VI. 233 And from his springs A vertue takes, which neuer 
mings With other streame. 1825 Jamieson, To meng, to 
become mixed. ‘ The corn’s beginnin to meng’, the stand- 
ing corn begins to. .assume a yellow tinge ; Berwicks. 
Meng(e, variants of Ming w. Ohs., to remember. 

•J Menged, ppl. a. Obs. Forms : see Meng v. 
[f. Meng v. + -ed l.] Mixed ; disturbed, confused. 

<21230 Owl 4 Night. 823 penne is bos hundes smel fordo: 
He not burh be meynde smak Hweber he schal vorb b e abak. 
<21300 Cursor M. 7420 He es ai vte o wite als wode, Hu 
sal we tneke his menged mode ? 1428 in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 1, xxxiij gyrdels of menged metaill. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vn. 665 A woman ..was . . punysshed for sellyng of 
false myngyd butter. 

Mengel, -ill, obs. forms of Mingles?. 

+ Menging, vbl. sb. Obs. [OE. minging, f. 
myngan : see Meng v. and -ing *.] Mingling, 
mixture ; confusion or disturbance (of mind). 

a 1000 A Idhelm Glosses in Zeitschr.f. deutsches A Iterthum 
IX. 450 Confectio, . . mencingc. 1297 R. Glouc. (Roils) 2098 
Conan. .Among hom nolde ofjxulke lond abbe non menging. 
<21300 Cursor M. 27739 Menging o mode bat corns o gall. 
c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 475 pe mynging of pes bingis is 
unholsom to man to take. <21485 Promp. Parv. 332/3 
(MS. S.) Mengynge, mixtura , commixtio. 1362 Turner 
Baths 9 With some menginge with mixture of brimstone. 
1818 Hogg Brownie of Bodsbeck I. 288 The meinging of 
repentance. 

Mengle, obs. form of Mingle sb, and v. 
Mengue, Mengyd, obs. ff. Mango, Manchet. 
Menhaden(menh<?i ‘don). Also naanh.ad(d)en. 
[Corrupted or cognate form of Narragansett Indian 
munnawhatteaiig, * a fish somewhat like a herring ’ 
(R. Williams Key Lang. America, 1643 ). 

The fish was used by the Indians for manure, and the 
name seems to be connected with the vb. munnohquohtea.u, 
(Eliot’s Indian Bible) ‘ he enriches the land, fertilizes ’.] 

A fish of the herring family, Brevoortia tyrannus, 
common on the east coasts of the United States ; it 
is much used for manure and produces a valuable oil. 

2792 Descr. Kentucky 42 In 1787 were exported Barrels 
of manhadden 236. 1792 Hommedieu in Proc. Amer. Assoc. 
(1880) XXVIII. 436 note, The fish called menhaden or mos- 
hankers. 1880 Goode {title) in Rep. o&th Meeting Amer, 
Assoc. Adv. SB- 425 A Short Biography of the Menhaden. 
t>. attrib., as menhaden fishery, oil . 

1883 C. A. Moloney IV, Afr. Fisheries 64 (Fish. Exhib. 
Publ.) The American menhaden fisheries. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. 202 Menhaden oil, used in currying leather. 

Hence Menha deuer, a steamer engaged in fish- 
ing for menhaden. 

1903 E. Marshall Middle Wall 447. 

Menheir, obs. variant of Mynheeb. 

Menhir (me’nhfct). Archml. Also erron. 
menzhir. [a. Breton men hir ‘ long stone 1 {men, 
mean stone, hir long : = Welsh maen hir, Cornish 
medn hir).] A tall upright monumental stone, 
of varying antiquity, found in various parts of 
Europe, and also in Africa and Asia. 

1840 T. A. Trollope Summer in Brittany II. 300 The 
menhir of Plouarzel. 1851 [see PeulvanJ 1870 Lubbock 
Orig, Civiliz. vi. (1875) 302 Circular marks closely resem- 
bling those on some of our European menhirs. 1904 Windle 
Rent. Preh, Age viii. 192 The Dartmoor row begins with 
a circle and ends with a menhir. 

Meni, obs. form of Many. 

Menial (mrnial), a. and sb. Forms; a. 4 
meynal(l, -el, 5 meygnall, menal(l. £■ 4-5 
meyneal, meynyal, 5 menyal, mayneal , meyne- 
yall, 6 maneall, meneal, meigniall, 7 mreniall, 
meniall, 7- menial, [a. AF. meignal, menial, 
f. meiniee Meinie.] A. adj. 

+ 1. Pertaining to the household, domestic. Also 
transf. Obs . 

1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls), II.. 215 A mannes owne 
meynal wittes [L. domestici sensus ejus ] beeb his owne 
enemyes. 1388 Wyclif Rom. xvi. 5 Greta je wel her meyneal 
[v. r. meynyal, Vulg. domesticam ] chirche. c 1400 Plow- 
man’s T. 322 The tything of Turpe lucrum With these 
maisters is meynall. 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. 
(1720) III. 17 He had exchang'd his own Property, his very 
menial Necessaries for Bread to support them. 

2. Of a servant : Forming one of the household ; 
domestic. Now only in contemptuous use : see B. 

1427 Will of Sir E. Braybroke in Bedford. N. 4 Q. (1889) 
II.. 224, I wol that after my deces my meyne meygnali be 
kepte to-geder in houshold. 1444 Close Roll, ip Hen. VI, 
The said Geffrey was a menall man of the worshipful bouse* 
hold of our Sovereign Lord the King. 1430 Rolls of Par It. 
V. 179/2 The wages and fees of youre menyall servauntez. 
C1475 Partenay 900 To gret and smal menal persones. 1316 
Will R. Peke of Wakefield 4 June, Every one of my 
maneall servantes. 164a Chas. 1 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
v. § 396 And all this, whilst his Majesty had no other atten- 
dance than his own Menial Servants. 167s Essex Papers 
(Camden) I. 294 That none shall heare Masse either at the 
Queen’s or any Ambass r * Chappell but their owne meniall 
Servants. 1763 Blackstonf. Comm. I, xiv. 413 The first 
sort of servants therefore, aeknowledged by tne laws of 
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England, are menial servants ; so called from being intret 
moenia, or domestics. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 11. iii. 
(1869) 1 . 332 The labour of a menial servant.. adds to the 
value of nothing. 1791 Mrs. Inchbald Simple Story I. iv. 

32 She felt herself but as a menial servant. 

3 . Of service or employment : Proper to or per- 
formed by a menial or domestic servant. Now 
only with disparaging implication : Of the nature 
of drudgery ; servile, degrading. 

1673 Temple United Prov, ii. 113 His [De Wit’s] Train. . 
was only one man, who performed all the Menial service of 
his House at home. 1736 Swift Gulliver 11. iii, A maid to 
dress her and two other servants for menial offices, c 1829 
Visct. Palmerston in Lytton Life (1870) I. vi. 3x7 note. 
The wives are forced to wash and perform all menial offices, 
1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 39 As to the Indian, he is a 
game animal, not to be degraded by useful or menial toil. 
1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxiv, The menial offices .. the 
numerous degrading duties . . that I’ve had to do for him. 
1899 T. Nicol Recent A rchaeol. 4 Bible iv. 153 The menial 
character of the labour [re. brickmaking]. 

4 . Of temper, spirit, occupations : Servile, sordid. 
1837 [see Meniai.ism]. 1839 Bailey Festns xiii. (1852) 

151 N or cold insurgent heart, nor menial mind Can compass 
this. 1873 Jowett Plato , Gorgias (ed. 2) II. 399 All other 
arts which have to do with the body are servile and menial 
and illiberal. 1891 Edin. Rev . CLXXIII. 400 Devoted 
only to the menial care of building a fortune. 

3 B. sb. A ‘menial 5 servant (see A. 2). Now 
only contemptuous, applied chiefly to liveried men- 
servants kept for ostentation rather than use ; often 
suggesting an imputation of pomposity or arro- 
gance. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. xvi. 2 The assis ben to the meyneals 
of the kyng [Vulg. domesticis regis], 1650 Bp. Hall Baim 
Gilead xii. § 4 Surely the great Housekeeper of the World 
..will never leave any of his menials without the bread of 
sufficiency. 1735 Johnson, Menial, one of the train of ser- 
vants. 1768 T, Moss The Beggar 15 A pamper’d menial 
forc’d me from the door, To seek a shelter in an humbler 
shed. 1803 Scott Last Minstr. Introd. 39 The Duchess 
. .bade her page the menials tell That they should tend the 
old man well. 1820 Byron liar. Fal. iv. i, Dismiss This 
menial hence ; I would be private with you. 1830 Prescott 
Peru II. 76 The most common soldier was attended by 
a retinue of menials that would have better suited the 
establishment of a noble. 1834 Thackeray Newcomes I. vii. 
68 A hot menial in a red waistcoat came and opened the door. 
*901 J. Watson Life Master xviii. 170 The servants .. al- 
lowed Him to pass with a menial’s disdain for the poor. 

Hence Me-nialism, the condition of a menial ; a 
menial act; Mentality, menial character; pi, 
menial conditions; Me*niaUy adv., like a menial. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 132 Menial in soul, he may 
as well have the hire of menialism. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng.- 
Char. (1852) 105 And is such a man to he abased to the 
menialities of the servants’ hall? 1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV, 
344 Lady Suffolk . . had been bedchamber woman, and of 
course had performed this menialism 1 1882 Stevenson 
New Arab. Nts. (1884) 169 The Prince . . handed his hat to 
Mr. V., his cane to Mr. R., and, leaving them . . thus menially 
employed upon his service, spoke. 

t Me’nialty. Obs. Also 6 menaltie. [f. 
Menial + -ty.] The condition of being a menial. 
Also, collect, persons of meniaVrank. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 176 From the 
lowest in menaltie, to the highest in mistriship. 1393 Nashe 
Christ's T. 91 The vulgar menialty conclude, therefore it 
[re. the Plague] is like to encrease. 

Menie, obs. form of Many, Meinie. 

Menild, variant of Menald. 

Menilite (me’niloit), Min. [a. F. miniliie 
(H. B. de Saussure, 1795), from Mbtilfnontani ) , a 
quarter of Paris where it is found : see -ite.] 
A variety of opal of a dull greyish or brownish 
colour, occurring in kidney-shaped masses. 

[1801 Encycl.Brit. Suppl. II. 205/2 Pitchstone. Menelites. 

. .A specimen of Pitchstone from Mesnil-montant near Paris 
..261 (Index to Mineralogy) Menabtes.] x8xx Pinkerton 
Petral. I. 550 As common flint becomes menilite, from the 
unctuous and magnesian marl in which it is deposited. 
attrib. 1829 U re Geol. 324 The menilite silex. 

Menilla, Menille, obs. ff. Manilla 1 , Manille. 
1781 Gentl. Mag. LI. 616 Menille seems to he a corruption 
of the Spanish ntalilla, a wicked woman capable of any 
kind of mischief. 

Merlin, variant of Mennom dial., minnow. 
Meningeal (mfni nd^ial), a. Anal. and. Path. 
[f. mod.L. meninge-us (f. mining-, Meninx ; cf. F. 
mining!, It. meningeo) 4--AL.] Of or pertaining 
to the meninges. Meningeal artery : , one of the 
arteries supplying the dura mater of the brain; 

1829 C. Bell Anat. 4 Phys. (ed. 7) I. 119 Groove of the 
meningeal artery. 1877 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XII. 
X7i Meningeal haemorrhages. 

Meninges, pi. of Meninx. 

Meningic (m/ni-ndgik), a. rare. Path. [f. 
mod.L. mining- Meninx + -io.j = Meningeal a. 

1822 Good Study Med. III. 599 He [M. Serres] proposes 
to call the first meningic and the second cerebral apoplexy. 
Ibid. 600 Meningic or brain fever. 

Meningism (mM-ndgiz’m). Path. [Formed 
as prec. + -ism,] Tendency to meningitis. 

1901 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 5 Jan. Epit. Curr. Med. Lit. t- 
Galli has collected observations of a number of cases of 
meningitis and meningism. 

Meningitic (menindgi-tik), a. Path, [£. 
Meningit-is + -ic. j Pertaining to meningitis. 

1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VII, 
546 The meningitic exudation. 
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H Meningitis (menind^artis). Path. [mod. 
L., f. mining- Meninx + -itts.] Inflammation of 
tiie membranes of the brain or spinal cord. 

1828 Abercrombie Dis. Brain 51 To prevent circumlocu- 
tion, I shall employ the term Meningitis to express the 
disease, meaning thereby the inflammation of the arachnoid, 
or pia mater, or both, as distinct from, inflammation of the 
dura mater. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 546 In most 
cases not due to injury meningitis . .is caused by an invasion 
of micro-organisms. 

Hence liXaningi'tiform a. [-form], BJextingfi*- 
topliobia [-phobia], see quofs. 

1890 Killings Nat. Med. Diet. II, 133 M eningitophobia , . . 
symptoms of cerebro-spinal meningitis produced from fear 
of the disease, c 1893 L*\ P. Foster lilustr. Med. Diet. Ill, 
2276 Meningiiifornt , . . resembling meningitis. 

Meuillgo- (mzHiggo), combining form of Gr. 
yapn m Meninx in a number of pathological and 
other terms, of which the following are the most 
important: Mani'iig'ocele (-sfl) [cf. Cele sb!\, 
hernia of the meninges of the brain or spinal cord; 

I! Menimg’o-cere’bri'tis = Meningo-encephalitis ; 
ItMertinffo-coccits, a coccus supposed to be the 
cause of cerebro-spinal fever ; || Menimgo-en- 
cephali'tis, inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain and the adjoining cerebral tissue ; fMeningo- 
grrstric fever Ohs. —gastric fever \ |] U/Ienimgo- 
mala'cia, ‘softening of the membranes of the 
brain’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856); |j Menimgo- 
myeli'tis, inflammation of the spinal cord and 
its membranes ; hence Menimgo-myeli'tic a . ; 
Htenimg'o-myelocele, a hernial tumour of the 
spinal cord {Syd. Sou Lex. 1890) ; Menimg-o- 
racM'dian a. [Rachis], pertaining to the men- 
inges and the spine ; || Meningorrha/gia, hsemor- 
rhage of the meninges of the brain ( Syd.Soc . Lex!). 

1867 Bienn. Reirasp, Med., etc. (Syd. Soc.) 423 A case of 
“meningocele in the occipital region. 1899 A llbutt's Syst, 
Med. VL 499. The chronic “meningo-cerebritls of general 
paralysis. 1893 Dunglison Med. Did . (ed. 21), * Meningo- 
coccus. 1897 Trans Amer. Pediatric Soc. IX. 189 An 
organism resembling the meningococcus was found. 1872 
Cohen Dis. Throat 206 Consecutive “meningo-encephalitis. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Bled. VI. 887 Any chronic “meningo- 
myelitic process. 1897 Ibid, III. 68 A case in which 
“meningo-myeUtis was found at the autopsy. 1842 E. Wilson 
Anat. Fade AT. (ed. 2) 351 The “Meningo-rachidian veins 
are situated between the theca vertebralisand the vertebra:,, 
li Meninguria (meniijgiufria). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. /xijnyy- Meninx 4- ovpuv urine: see -IA.] 
The passing of urine containing membranous 
shreds. Hence Meningprric a . 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

II Meninx (mrniijks). Chiefly pi. meninges 
(m/ni'nd 322) ; also 7 menings. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
pr}eiy£ membrane, esp. of the brain. (Late L. had 
meninga ; cf. F. mininge.)'] Any of the three 
membranes enveloping the brain and spinal cord 
{viz. the dura mater, arachnoid, and pia mater). 

x6x6 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Meninges, thinne skins in 
which the braine is contained. 1638 A. Read Chirurg. 
xviL 124 In the suture there is a ligament, by which the 
menings are tyed to the pericranium. 1666 Phil. Trans. I, 
397 He .. inquires, whether the Nerve proceed from, the 
Medulla itself, or its Meninx. 1747 tr. As/ruc’s Fetters 202 
As to the phrenzy, it is an inflammation of the meninges, or 
dura and pia mater. 1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anal. III. 627/2 
The cerebral and spinal meninges. *884 M. Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat 4 Nose II. 370 Congestion of the meninges was 
found at the base of the brain. 

U b. The drum of the ear. [SoinGr.] nonce- use. 
1630 Randolph A ristippus 28 The Meninx of his eare is 
like a cut Drum, and the hammers lost. 

Mania, obs. gen. pi- Man ; obs. f. Minish v. 
Meniscal (m/hi'skal), *. rare ft Meniscus 
+ -af,.] Of the form of a meniscus. 
i860 Worcester (cites Enjteld). 

Meniscate (mfn'rsk<?t),a. Bot. [f. Meniscus 
+ -ate A] Resembling a meniscus in form. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 735/1 Meniscate , a cylinder bent into 
half a circle. 

Menisch(e, obs. forms of Minish v. 
Meniscoid (ntihi'skoid), a. Bot. [f. Menisc-us 
4- -01 D.] Resembling a meniscus in form; of the 
form of a watch-glass. 

1821 tr. Decandolle 4 Spr angel's Philos. Plants 28 The 
higher degree of the shield-shaped passes into the meniscoid 
(jneniscoideus), 1832 Lwdlky Introd. Bot. 380 Meniscoid ; . . 
resembling a watch-glass. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 
22 In Sphagnum the spore-sac . . consists of . . a meniscoid 
cyst at the top. 

So Meniscoi'dal a. = Meniscoid. 

1881-2 Saville-Kent Infusoria II. 870. 

|| Meniscus (ntitri'sk#s). PI. menisci 
(mM'sai) ; also 8 meniscusses. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
privicr/cos crescent, dim. of pfpnj moon.] A cres- 
cent-shaped body. 

1 . A crescent moon, rare. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Meniscus, a little Moon. 1881 
Miss A. D, Kingston tr. f. Feme's Tigers $ Traitors v, 89 
Thus the meniscus .. shed a few faint beams after midnight. 

2 . A lens convex on one side and concave on the 
other ; properly, the convexo-concave form. (i. e. 
the one which is thickest in the middle, and thus 
has a crescent-shaped section), but often applied 


also to the concavo-convex, the two being some- 
times distinguished as converging and diverging 
meniscus respectively. 

1693 E. Hallev in Phil. Trans. XVII. 969 In a Meniscus 
the Concave side towards the Object encreases the focal 
length, but the Convex towards the Object diminishes it. 
1704 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. II. xiv. 85 Infinitely 
thin meniscusses do not sensibly change the course of the 
rays of light. 1879 Harlan Eyesight vii. 99 The periscopic 
glass is what opticians call a meniscus. One surface is 
convex and the other concave, according as one or the other 
of these surfaces has the sharper curvature. 

3 . The convex or concave upper surface of a 
liquid column, caused by capillarity. 

1812-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 189 The little me- 
niscus of water. . which terminates the column. 1883 W. H. 
Richards Text Bk. At Hit. Topogr. 218 The ‘meniscus’ 
should be decidedly rounded; if it appears flat the baro- 
meter should be tapped [etc.]. 

4 . Math. A figure of the form of a crescent. 

1883 Watson & Burbury Math. Theory Electr. 4 Magn. 

I. 1 17 Instead of the figure formed by the two external 
segments, we may take . . the meniscus formed by one in- 
ternal and one external segment. 

5 . Anat. A disk-like interarticular fibrocartilage 
situated in the interior of some joints to adapt the 
articular surfaces to each other, as in the wrist- and 
knee-joints. 

1830 R. Knox Beclards Anat. 239 The menisci, or inter- 
articular ligaments. 2877 Burnett Ear 74 The articula- 
tion between the malleus and incus is a true joint, in which 
is found a meniscus. 

6. An organ of doubtful function in Echim- 
rhyncus , a genus of acanthocephalous entozoa. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Invert. A nine. 647. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as meniscus form, glass, 
lens ; meniscus-shaped adj. 

1787 tr. Tinmens' Earn. Plants I. 70 Seeds . . “meniscus- 
form. 1878 Abney Photogr. (1881) 203 All single lenses . . 
have the meniscus form given to them. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. I, * Meniscus Glasses are those which are 
Convex on one side, and Concave on the other. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics {ed. 5) II. 203 A lens may be convex on one 
side and concave on the other, . . called a “meniscus lens 
1851-6 Woodward Mollusca. 74 Specimens frequently occur 
in the lias, with the “meniscus-shaped casts of the air-cham- 
bers loose, like a pile of watch-glasses. 

t Menise. Obs. Forms: 5 menuse, -ee, 
menese, menys(e, 6 mena'w(e)s, menues, 7 
men(u)ise. [a. OF. memtise, menuse (mod.F. 
menuise) :— L. ininulia: seeMiNUTiA.] Small fry. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 104 Menese or loche boiled. Take 
Meuyse or loche, and pike hem faire. 01460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 819 Flowndurs, gogeons, muskeis, memice in 
sewe. 1308-13 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1867) 280 
Menewesinseweofporpasor ofsamon. 1S85H1GINS Junius' 
Nomencl. 62 Piscicnli minnii. . Poissons menus, memtise. 
Small fishes called menues. 16x3 J. D[ennys] Beer. A ngting 

II. xi. C 4 b, The little Roach, the Menise biting fast. 1616 
Sur FL. dk MaRKH. Country Farm 507 The small fish, which 
is called white, are the. .Loach, Menuise, and the Trout. 

t Me'llison. Obs. Forms : 3 menison/e, 3- 
4 meneisoun, 4-5 menysouu, 5 menyson, 
-isoun, -eson, mensone, mensoun, 6 mensyn, 
menson. [a. OF. menison, vteneison, menoison 
late L. mdnatidnem flowing, n. of action £ tndndre 
to flow.] Dysentery. 

c 1290 Beket 2367 in V. Eng. Leg. I. 174 Toward be del>e 
he drou3 And fur-piuede in pe mentsone flat is lif him (joujte 
long, c 1305 St. Lucy 6 in E. E. P. (1862) 101 For four }er 
heo hadde . , b e meneisoun steonge. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. xvi. no Bothe meseles and mute and in fie menysoun 
blody, Ofte he heled suehe. 0x465 Eng. Ckron. (Camden) 
35 Meny men deide on the blody mensoun. 1536 Withals 
Did. (1362) 76 The bloudy menson, disccnteria. 

Menisperm (mcnisparm). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. Menispermum (Tournefort), f. Gr. yap >1} moon 
+ atrepya seed: cf. the Eng. name moonseed, 
referring to the crescent-shaped seeds.] A plant of 
the N.O. Menispermacex, of which Menispermum 
is the typical genus ; the most widely known species 
are the Cocculus indicus, Anamirta (formerly 
Menispermuvi) Cocculus , and the Calumba. Also 
Menisperma’oeousnz., belongingto theN.O .Meni- 
spermacese ; Menispe - rmad, Lindley’s term for a 
plant of this order; Menlspe 'ratal a., in Meni- 
spermal alliance , Lindley’s term for an * alliance ’ 
or group of orders including the Menispennacex. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII, 305/z Cocculus, a genus of Meru- 
spermaceous plants. 1846 Lindley Peg. Kingd. 297 Meni- 
spermaks — The Menisperma! Alliance. Ibid., The Order 
of Menispermads. x88o Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 187 
The root of the Frasera Walteri, and of a Menisperm. from 
Ceylon, have been substituted for true calumba. 

Menispermine (menispoumin). Chem. Also 
-iaa, -in. [f. mod.L. Menisperm-um (see Meni- 
spekm 4- -INE 6 .] An alkaloid obtained from the 
shells of the fruit oftheCocculus indicus , Anamirta 
(formerly Menispermum) Cocculus. Also f Iffieni- 
spe'imia. 

2837 Penny Cycl. VII. 306/2 The kernel [of the fruit of 
Cocculus indicus) contains about one part in the hundred 
of pierotoxia, or menispermia, as some term it. 1838 T, 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 224 Menispermina , . is white 
and opaque, and has very much the external appearance of 
cyanodide of mercury. 185a J. Bell in Led. Gf. Exhib. 
141 Menispenrrin. 1880 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 188 
An alkaloid, Menispermine. 


Menitto, ‘Meniver(e, Meniye : see Manitou, 
Miniveb, Mantie. 

Menked, -et : see Meng v. 

Mea-kind. [See Man sbf 22.] Now rare. 
Also 5 men kyn. The male sex ; raen-folk. 

1387 Trevisa Higdtn (Rolls) II. 145 He schulde rajjer 
chese hem a kyng . . of b e wommen kyn ra'per ban of ]>e 
men kyn. 1359 in Neal Hist. Purit. (1732) I. 153 When 
the name of Jesus shall . .be pronounced in the church, due 
reverence shall be made .. with . . uncovering the heads of 
the Menkind. t6;4 Gookin in Cotl. Mass. Hist. Soc. (1806) 

1. 183 The menkind sittingby themselves and the womenkind 
by themselves. 1697 in C. Mather Magn. Chr. vi. 12 , 1 had 
breakfasted with the Family, and the Men-kind were gone 
abroad. 1898 Month June 637 Where the family meals take 
place, and wAere the Basque menkind are served first. 

Menial, menkte, menkyd: see Meng v. 
Manly, Mennage, Manual, Mennam : see 
MeaniA adv.\ Manage, Menald, Mennom. 

Meunard (mcnard). dial. Also 8 mennot, 

§ meaner, mennad, menot. [Formation ob- 
scure: perh. connected with Minnow.] = Minnow. 

1796 Marshall Rnr. Econ. Yorks. II. 333 Memiot,. .the 
minnow. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Mentter, Mennard, a min- 
now. 1904 menot [see Mennom], 

Menne, obs. pi. of Man ; obs. form of Meinie. 
Mertnelled,Mermesc: see Menald, Mannish. 
f Me'imesse. Obs. rare. [Aphetic forl-MENE- 
nesse: cf.MEANa.il.] Communion, fellowship. 

1340 Ayenb. 14 Ich y-leue holy cherch generalliche and J w 
mennesse of ha! jen. Ibid. 268. 

Mennesse, variant of Manness Obs. 

Mennisc, Mennly : see Mannish, Meanly. 
Mennom (me'nsrn). dial. Forms: 7-8 minum, 
7-9 minim, 8 menin, 8-9 mennin, 9 mennom, 
-on, -im, -um, -am, etc. (see E.D.D.). [? A cor- 
ruption of Minnow, due to association with Minim.] 
= Minnow.. 

1654 Fuller Ephemeris Pref. 7 Minums will get through, 
the holes thereof [sc. a diag-net]. 1674 Ray Collect. IVords, 
Fresh-water Fish xn The Minow, Minim or Pink._ 1794-6 
E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 251 A great number of little fish 
called minums or pinks. 1806 in Ardueologia XV. 352 note. 
The minnow still called ..‘mennom’ in the north of Eng- 
land. a 1810 Tannahill Poems (1846) 76 Up frae the men- 
non to the whale. 1838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. n. xix. 
294 Little ponds never hold_ big_ fish ; there Is nothing but 
polly wogs, tadpoles, and minims in them. 1893 Northnmbld. 
Gloss., Mennim, Mennam, Menowm, Metinem. 1904 Spec- 
tator 28 May 847/2 Minnow, pink,. .meaker, menot, minim, 
peer, . .and minnin are all synonymous. 

attrib. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. lit. The saugh- 
tree shades the menin pool. 

Mennonist (memAnist). Also 7-9 Menonist. 
[Formed as Mennonite + -ist,] =- next. 

1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1646) 30 Menonists, so called of 
Menon, a Frisian, by whose name the Anabaptists were 
generally called. 1776 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 403 At 
present some colonies have .. bodies of Quakers, and Men- 
nonists, and Moravians, who are principled against war. 
1866 H. Phillips A vter. Paper Curr. II. 72 The Menonists 
refuse to sell their produce unless for hard cash. 

So Memnonism, the doctrines of the Mennonites. 
1684 Answ. Remarks AT eyre's Expos. Pref. a 4 b, All 
which is done in favour of his beloved Mennonism, that 
Christ may not be held to begin his reign where there is 
any visible Monarch or Civil Magistrate that rules. 
Mennonite (me-nonnit). Eccl. Also 6 err on. 
Memnonite, 8 Menonite. [f. Menno 4- -ITE.] A 
member of a sect of Christians which was founded 
in Friesland by Menno Simons (1492-1559). They 
are opposed to infant baptism, the taking of oaths, 
military service, and the holding of civic offices. 

1563 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 9 b, Memnonites and 
Znenckfeldians haue ben stirring. 1684 Answ. Remarks 
More's Expos. Pref, a 2 b, Which is the opinion of Daniel 
Brenius a Mennonite. 1876 Barclay Inner Life Relig. 
Soc. Centum, 73 The doctrines, .of the Mennonites. 

attrib. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., M. Herman Schin, 
a Mennonite minister. 1864 Evans E. Eng. Baptists 2t 
The Mennonite Church in Holland. 1876 Barclay Inner 
Life Relig. Soc. Commw. 77 Many of them . . held to the 
Mennonite faith and practice. 

Mermot, Mennow, Mennum, Menny : see 

Mennard, Minnow, Mennom, Many. 

Menny s, obs. gen. pi. of Man. 

II M enolor anclms (menabrte-qk»s). [mod.L. ; 
irregularly f.Gr. ptv-uv to remain + SI pay go s: gills.] 
a, A genus of tailed amphibians (also called Nec- 
turus ), having permanent external gills, b. An 
animal of this genus ; in this sense also in anglicized 
form Menobranclt (me'nabrseijk). 

1845 J. F. South Zool. in Encyd. Metrop , VII. 303/1 The 
Menobranch, Axolotl and Menopome. 1834 Owen Skd. 4 
Teeth in. Orr's Circ. Sci. I. Org. Nat 188 The menobranchus 
has four fingers and four toes. 1878 Bell tr, Gege/ibaur's 
Comp. Anat. 43.2 The notochord .,is. alternately constricted 
and widened out in Menobranchus, Siredon, and Menopoma. 
II Menolipsis (menoli'psis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. (irfvo - , fJ-pv month 4- \u\pis failure, omission,, 
f. XtliTHV to leave, fail.] The failure, retention, or 
cessation of the menses. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex., and in recent Diets, 
f Menologe. Obs. Also menologue. [ad. 
Eccl. L. inenologium : see next.] = Menology. 

1626 T. H[awkins] tr. Cans sin's Holy Crt. 538 In the 
Menologe of the Grecians, and the Roman Martyrologe. 
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MENOLOGY. 

1653 Ln. Vaux tr. Godeau’s St, Paul 316 The Greek Mono- 
logue saies, be was Bishop of Golophones. 2662 Blount 
Glossogr. (ed. 2) s.v., The Greek Menologe (a book so called) 
is their Martyrologe, or a Collection of the Saints days of 
every moneth in their Church. 

Menology (nunf/lodgi). Also in Gr. and Lat. 
forms menoiogion, menologium. [ad. mod.L. 
menologium , ad. late Gr. piy’Qkbytov, f. vqvo-, pr^v 
month + A07 os account : see Logos. Cf. martyro- 
logy.] A calendar of the months. 

1. spec. The distinctive title of the calendar of 
the Greek church, containing biographies of the 
saints in the order of the dates on which they are 
commemorated. 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 68 They report.. upon the 
authority . . of the Greeks Menology, that St. Peter came 
hither. 1740 A. Clarke Hist. Bible 11 . 321 The Greek Meno- 
logies intimate that he was shot. 1881 Westcott & Hour 
Grk. N. T. App. 84 The Menologium or system of saints’ 
days. 

b. transf. ; applied esp. to the OE. metrical 
chnrch calendar first printed by Hickes in 1705. 

1844 Lingard A nglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. x. 83 To search in 
the Anglo-Saxon menology for the most distinguished 
patrons of the monastic profession. 1887 Stanton (title) A 
menology of England and Wales ; or, brief memorials of 
the ancient British and English saints, arranged according 
to the calendar. 1888 (title) A menology or record of de- 
parted friends [compiled by M. E. Barrow]. 1892 C. Plum- 
mer Sax, Chron. Expl. Gloss. 297 The Menologium or Me- 
trical Calendar contained in Appendix A. 

2. gen. An almanac. ? Ubs. rare~~°. 

1727 Bailey vol. Jl, Menoiogion, an Account of the Course 
of the moon, an Almanack. 

*[[ 3. The department of knowledge that relates 
to the months. 

[Properly another word, repr. an assumed Gr. type in 
-Aoyia. : see -logy.] 

1807 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. vn. iv. (ed. 2) II. 24 On the 
Menology and Literature of the Pagan Saxons. 

Menonist, -ite, obs. forms of Meunonist, -tte. 
Menopause (me-n^pgz). Phys. [ad. mod.L. 
menopausis, f. Gr. p.rjvo-, ftrjv month + travais 
cessation, Pause. Cf. F. menopause.} The final 
cessation of the menses. 

1872 Peaslee Ovar. Tumors 2 The 30 or 35 years of 
menstrual life, i. e. from puberty to the menopause. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 302. 

Hence Menopausic a., having symptoms of the 
menopause. 

1889 H. Campbell Causation Disease viii. 55 Those 
menopausic patients who seek medical relief. 

11 Menophania (menuf^-nia). Phys. [med. 
L., f. Gr. prjvo-, pry month + -tpavia. appearance, 
<paive iv to appear.] The first appearance of the 
menses. 1857 Dungi-ison Med. Lex. 583. 

11 Menoplania (menupl£imia). Path. [mod. 
L., from Gr. prjvo-, ptf/v month + -irkavia, vkavr] 
wandering.] A discharge of blood, at the cata- 
menial period, from some other part of the body 
ihan the uterus. 

1843 S. Palmer Pentaglot Diet. In some recent Diets. 

II Menopoma (menopJuTna). Also anglicized 
menopome (me-ndpffum). [mod.L., irreg. f. Gr. 
pevetv to remain + irwpa lid.] A genus of am- 
phibians characterized by the persistence of the 
branchial apertures ; an amphibian of this genus, a 
hellbender. 

2835-6 Todd’s Cycl. Anat. I. 91/1 The ampltiuma and ' 
menopoma have not as yet been observed to possess branchial, j 
1842 Penny Cycl. XX. 342/1 Salamandrops, Waglers name 
for the Menopome. 1863 Wood Nat. Hist. III. 185 The 
Menopome inhabits the Ohio and Alleghany rivers. 

Menor, obs. form of Minok. 
Meuorliyuclxous (menorrijkas), a. Ent. [f. 
mod.L. Menor hyncha (irreg. f. Gr. piveivto remain 
+ foyxos snout, proboscis) + -ous.] Belonging to 
4>r having the character of the Menorhyncha (in 
Brauer’s classification of insects, those taking food 
by suction in the larval and imaginal state). 

1899 D. Sharp Insects it. (Camb. Nat. Hist.) 542 Accord- 
ing to Brauer’s generalisations they [Hemiptera] are Meno- 
rhynchous, Oligonephrous Pterygogenea. 

11 Menorrhagia (menorli’d^ia). Path. Also 
anglicized Menor rh-agy (me’ntodgi). [mod.L., 
f. Gr. pt)vo-, prji> month + -payia, f. pay-, prjyvvoai 
to break, burst forth.] Excessive or long-continued 
menstruation. 

1776-84 Cullen First Lines Pract. Physic (1808) II. 4, 

I treat of menorrhagia here as an active hmmorrhagy, 
because I consider menstruation, in its natural state, to be 
always of that kind. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Menor- 
rhagia A bortns. , term for menorrhagy at tendant on abortion. 
1872 T. G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 261 Menorrhagia 
may occur without pain. 

Hence Menorrhagic (menorse’dgik) a., pertain- 
ing to or suffering from menorrhagia. 

2844 Ashwell Dis. Women 147 She has been menorrhagic 
for several years. 2873 E. H. Clarke Sex in Edut. 62 
Menorrhagic, dysmenorrhoeic girls and women, c 1893 
F. P. Foster Med. Diet, III. 2576 Menorrhagic fever. 

I| Menorrhoaa (menor fa). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. pijvo-, p-qv month 4- fiota flow, flux] a. 
The ordinary flow of the menses, b. Long-con- 


tinued, though moderate, flow of the menses, c. A 
too frequent return of the menses. (6yd. Sac. Lex.) 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 2889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Women xy. (ed. 4) 107 There is not amenorrhoea, but menor- 
rhcea into the passages, not farther. 

Hence Menor rhmic a., pertaining to or charac- 
terized by menorrheea. 1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex , 
IlMenostasis (mihfrsiasis). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. p-qvo-, prjv month + erTdors standing.] 
a. The suppression or retention of the menses, b. 
The acute pain preceding the menses in some 
women (Dunglison 1855). Hence Menosta "tic a. } 
pertaining to menostasis. 

2839 Hooper's Med. Did. (ed. 7). 2856 in Mayne Expos. 
Lex. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Meno station (men<Jsteijhn). Path. [ad. 
mod.L. mlnostation-em , f. Gr. prjvo-, prjv month 
+ L. station-em a standing.] = Menostasis, 

1822 Good Study Med. IV. 46 Vet menostation may take 
place from a suppression of the menses after they have be- 
come habitual. 2844 Hoblyn Did, Med., Menostation, a 
suppression or retention of the catamenial discharge. 

Menot : see Mennako dial., a minnow. 

Menour, -ess, obs. forms of Minob, -ess. 
t Menow weed. West Indian. Obs. [Cf. 
many-root [Many 6 cl, applied to the same plant; 
Browne's menow weed may be a mistake for this, 
or possibly both names may be distortions of some 
foreign word.] The plant Ruellia iuberosa. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 268 Menow weed, .is very 
common in most parts of Jamaica. 

Msnowie, obs. forms of Minnow. 

Menprise, variant of Main prize v. Obs. 

|| Mensa (me’nsa). [L. mensa table.] 

1. heel. The upper surface, esp. the top slab, of 
an altar ; an altar-table. 

2848 B. Webb Continental Eeclesiol. 45 An original altar 
of solid masonry with moulded mensa and plinth. 2904 ] 
Athenaeum 20 Aug. 250/1 In the chancel of Car-Colston.. I 
rests the uprooted headstone of Dr. Thoroton, - . it was 
originally the mensa of the high altar. 

2. The grinding surface of a molar tooth. 

2693 tr. Blancard' s Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Mensa, the broader 
part of the Teeth called Grinders, which Chaws and Minces 
the Meat. 2856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Mensal (me'n sal), nd and r£.t Also 8 men- 
sale. [ad. late L. mensalis, f. mensa table : see -al.] 
A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to or used at the table ; table-. 

c 1440 Prontp. Part. 333/1 Mensal knyfe, or horde knyfe. 
2656 Blount G/ossogr. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (J.), 
Conversation either mental or mensal. 2778 Ds. Warner 
Let. in Jesse Sehuyn's Corr. (1844! III. 335 The common 
things, mental or mensal, which I grubbed on with con- 
tentedly. 

b, Mensal bed : a conch used (as by the ancient 
Romans) for reclining at meals. 

2675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 543 It is an allusion 
to their conjugal and mensal beds, on which the guests are 
so bestowed, that the first laid his left hand under the head 
ofliim that was next. 

2. a. In Irish (and early Scottish) history, Mensal 
land : land set apart for the supply of food for 
the table of the king or prince. 

1607 Davies 1st Let. to Earl Salisbury Hist. Tracts (1787) 
245 The Mensall land of M’Guire. 2689 R. Cox Hist. 
Irel. 1. Expl. Index, Logh tee , Demeasn or Mensal Lands, 
for House-keeping. 1880 W. F. Skene Celtic Scot. III. 
148 The office or mensal land set apart for the maintenance 
of the Ri or Toisech. 

b. ln Scotland and Ireland before the Reforma- 
tion, applied to a church, benefice, etc., appro- 
priated to the service of the bishop for the 
maintenance of his table. Also similarly used in 
the modern Roman Catholic church in Ireland. 

2605 T. Ryves Vicar's Plea (1620) 114 All manner of Bene- 
fices as well mensall as other. 2663 Jrnls. Irish Ho. Lords 
(1770) I. 375 That Bishops that are well settled do build 
a Mensal-House. 2775 L. Shaw Moray (1827) 360 The 
churches of St. Andrews, Ugston, and Laggan were Mensal. 
2823 Carlisle Topng. Diet. Scot. II, Hocidom, in the Shire 
of Dumfries : formerly a Mensal Church to the See of 
Glasgow. 1862 Fitzpatrick Dr. Doyle (1880) I. 379 As this 
was a mensal parish, Dr. Doyle often visited it officially. 

3. Palmistry. Mensal line , the ‘ line of fortune ’, 
the table-line. [Cf. OF. mensale sb.] 

160a Narcissus (1893) 230 Thy mensall line is Ido direct 
and cragged. 2675 Salmon Polygraph, v. xxxix. 489. 

B. sb. 

1. Hist. A mensal church or benefice. 

1720 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II, Mensalia, Mensals, were 
such Personages or Livings as were united formerly to the 
Tables of Religious Houses. 1847 W. Reeves Eccles. A ntiq. 
Down <$■ Connor (1867) 115 stole, This parish was, of old, a 
mensal of the Bishop of Dromore. 

f 2. Irish A ntiq. The provision of the royal 
table (see A. 2 a). Obs. 

1782 Vallancey's Collect. De Rebus Hibem. III. x. 94 
Lands assigned "for the mensal of the chief. 

Mensal (mensal), aP and sbP [f, L. inens-is 
month + -al. Cf. mensual . ] A. adj. Monthly. 

i860 Worcester (citing Month- Rev.). 1888 J. N elson in 
Amcr. Jrnl. Psychol. I. 390 In the male as in the female, 
the maturation of the reproductive elements is a continuous 
process, though we may hardly say that it is not influenced 
by the mensal periodicity. 


MEHSK. 

■f "B. sb. A monthly account. Obs. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ.Ord. (2790; 60 The cofferer 
bathe. .one under clerke..to make tlie mensall and many 
othyr wrytings for the Thesaurere his accompt. 2526 Ibid. 
220 Within three dayes of the expirement of every moneth 
to bring in his mensall. 

Mensalize (me-nsalsiz), v. [LMensalI -t--izE.] 
irons. To convert into a 1 mensal’ parish, etc. 

1893 Fahey Hist. Diocese Kilmacduagh 406 The parish 
was mensalisedon the appointment of Dr. ArcbdeacoB. 
Mens anger, obs. lorm of Messenger. 

Meuse (.mens), sb. Obs. exc. Sc. and north, 
dial, [Sc, pronunciation of Mensk : tf. buss = 
bush bush, ass = ash ashes, etc.] Propriety, de- 
corum ; neatness, tidiness. 

c 1500 Priests of Peblis (Laing) 313 Thair manheid, and 
thair mense, this gait they murle ; For manage thus unyte 
of ane churle. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, viii. 10 War gour 
richt reknit to |>e croun It myeht be laid with Hull menss. 
*737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (2797} 46, I ha’e baith my meat 
and my mense. [Used by one who has given an invitation 
that has not been accepted.] 2783 Burns Poor Maiiie's 
Elegy iv, 1 wat she was a sheep o’ sense, An’ could behave 
hersel wi’ mense. 2788 W. Marshall Yorks. II. 342 Meuse, 
manners, creditableness. 2828 Scott Rob Roy vi, But we 
hae mense and discretion, and are moderate of our mouths. 
Mense (mens), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also menee. 
[Sc. var. of Mensk v.] trans. To grace ; to adorn 
or decorate ; to be a credit or to do honour to. 

153S Lyndesay Satyre 4088 Cum heir, Falset, & mense 
the gallows. 2606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) 35 Lyke 
Hophnees with eicrookes to minche and not Satnueles to 
mense the offerings of God. 1780 J. Mayne Siller Gun in, 
Convener Tamson mensed the board. Where sat ilk deacon 
like a lord. 1828 Hogg Brownie of Bodsbcck, etc. II. 164 
They'll.. leave the good, .ait-meal bannocks to. -be pouched 
by them that draff an' bran wad better hae mensed i 2863 in 
Robson Bards Tyne 135 O bonny church 1 ye’ve studden 
lang, To mence our canny toon. 

Mense, obs. Sc. form of mends : see Mend sb. 
Mensefttl (me-nsful), a. Sc. and north, dial. 
[f. Mense sb. -t- - fee.] Proper, decorous; neat, 
tidy; discreet. 

2674 Ray N. C. Words 32 Mcnseful: comely, graceful, 
crediting a man, York-sh. 2720 Ramsay Wealth 119 Thus 
with attentive look tnensfou they sit. 1816 Sc ott Old Mart. 
vi, Put on your Raploch grey; it’s a mair mensfu' and 
thrifty dress. 1822 — Pirate xxiii, Menseful maiden ne’er 
should rise, Till the first beam tinge the skies. 2891 A. J. 
Munby Vulgar Verses 291 * Bud, Gaffer’, said themenseful 
maid—-. 

Menseless (memsles), a. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. 
Mensk sb. + -less.] Destitute of propriety, de- 
corum or seemliness. 

15.. Colkelbie Soto in Bannaiyne MS. (Hunter. Club) 
2026 This cursit company And mensles mangery. 1593 
B. Barnes Parthetiophil Sonn. xv, O, hut 1 fear mine 
hopes be void, or menceless 1 2787 Burns Death Poor Maiiic 
50 An warn him. .no to rin an’ wear his clouts Like ither 
menseless, graceless, brutes. 1858 M. Porteous Souter 
Johnny 32 'The menseless fry Gie out its foryourfame they 
pry. To mak it strunt, an’ sten’ mair high. 

II Menses (me - ns/z), sb.pl. Path. [L. menses, 
pi. of ntensis month.] — Cataiienia. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. li. 72 The seede of Darnell.. pro- 
uoketh the flowers 02- menses. 1607 Topsell Feurf. Beasts 
(16581 431 A Muslc-cat. .is very profitable ..for the bringing 
forth of those Womens menses or fluxes which are stopped. 
1728 Quincy Compl. Disp. Q2 Myrrh provokes the Menses, 
and forwards Delivery. 1896 Allbutt & Playfair Syst. 
Gynaecology 345 The suppression of the menses that occurs 
inyoung obese women is to be accounted for in the same way. 
J* Me nsion. Obs.—° [ad. L. mensidn-em, 
n. of action to metiri (ppl. stem mens-) to measure.] 
The action of measuring. 

2623 Cockeram, Mension, a measuring. 1658 Phillips, 
Mensuration , the same as Mension , or measuring. 

Mension, obs. form of Mention. 
tMensk, sb. Obs. Forms: 3 xnensca, mensce, 
menke, 3-6 mensk, menske, 5 menseke. (Bee 
also Mense sb.) [a. ON. mennska humanity (Sw. 
menniska, Da. inenneske), corresponding (exc. for 
declension) to OE. mennisett — OS. , OHG. mtn- 
niski OTeut, type *manniskin- wk. fem., f. 
*mannisko- : see Mannish a.] 

1. Humanity, kindness ; graciousness, courtesy, 

a 1240 Wohunge in Coit. H out. 269 Menske and mildeschipe 

and debonairte_ of herte and dede. ^ C1350 Will. Paterne 
313 Moch is Jji mercy & H mi3t, hi menske, & ji grace 1 
13.. E. E, A Hit. P, A. 263 A mayden of menske, ful 
debonere. 21x440 Sir Degrcv. 83 He lovede welle almos- 
dede, Powr men to cloth and ffede, Wyth menske and man- 
hede. 

2. Honour, dignity, reverence ; pi. honours, 
dignities. 

c 1205 Lay, 2535 Ah fourti wintre heare fader mid mensca 
heold his riche. Ibid. 2681. a izza, Alter. R. 292 Mid more 
menke, not ich non ancre habbe al jmt hire neod is j>ene 
je hreo habbeD. 2*2300 Cursor M. 4245 Putifer. .held 
loseph in mensk and are. c 2320 Sir Tristr. 2118 More 
menske were it to h e Better for to do. 13. . Gaw. J Gr. 
Knt. 2410 Sele you bytyde, & he gelde hit yew 3are, hat 
garkkez al menskesi 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 621 Men 
sail se Quha lufis the kyngis mensk to-day 1 ^*2400 Sir 
Perc. 1423 If. .we foure kempys agayne one knygbt, LitLille 
menske wold to 11s lighte, If he were sone slayne. £1460 
Tonmeley Myst. xx. 175 Mensk be to this meneye J 2508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 352, 1 maid that wif earll to 
■werk all womenis werkis. And laid all manly roateris and 
mensk in this eird. 2509 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 3 Je shall 
have moch menske thereof. 


MEHSK, 
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b. An honour, credit, ornament. 

« 1225 Ancr. R. 276 pe meste menkes [C. menske] of H ne 
nebbe, pet is, pet feirest del bkweonen smech rauSes & 
neoses smel. a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 281 pu pat 
menske art of al mon kin, of alle bales bote, mon for to 
menske swuch schome poledes. 

t Mensk, a. Obs, [a. ON. mennisk-r-0 E. 
m&wisci see Mannish «.] Worshipful, honourable. 

13. . Gaw. Gr, Knt, 964 A mensk lady on molde, 

t Mensk, v. Obs. [f. Mensk sb.\ 

1. trans. To reverence or honour; to dignify, 
grace, favour. 

a 1225 Juliana j He hire walde menskin wi 5 al pat he 
mahte. a 1300 Cursor M. 2432 pe king .. commaunded 
thoru-out al his land Men suld him mensk and hald in 
hand. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. in. 177 For 3k I may as 
I mihte menske pe wip 3iftes And Meyntene pi Monliede 
more pen pou knowest. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1855 Send bom 
pat semly pat I sew fore. That he may menske hur with 
mariage. c 1460 Towneley Myst. ix. 140 Mahowne the 
menske, my lord _kyng._ c 1470 Gol. <$■ Gaw. 446 Hym to 
mensk on mold withoutin manance. 

2. To adorn ; to render graceful. 

13.. E. E. AMit. P. B. 141 pe abyt pat pou has vpon, no 
halyday hit menskez. 13. .Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 153 A mere 
mantile abof, mensked with-inne, With pelure pured apert 
pe pane ful clene. c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. Waco (Rolls) 
12460 To menske hit [a cloak] per hit was wane, c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xxviii. {.Margaret) 525 One pe morne, quhen 
sown was brycht, pat menskis al pe warld of lycht [etc.]. 

+ Menskful, a. Obs. [f. Mensk sb. + -fox,. 
Cf. Mensefol.J Worshipful, honourable; gracious. 
Of a building : Stately. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 358 iSe menske of pe dome pet heo 
schulen demen is heihschipe menskeful ouer al under, 
stonden, a^ean scheome. a 1300 Cursor M. 9878 A castel, 
..a worthy sted menskful to hald. a 13x0 in Wright 
Lyric P. 51 Menskful maiden of myht. C1350 Will. 
Palerne 508 His maners were so menskful a-mende hem 
mi^t none, c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxix. 389 Was neuer 
madyn so menskfull here apon molde As thou art. _ c 1470 
Gol. tf Gaw. 408 Maneris full menskfull, with monydeip dike. 

absol. 13. . Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 555 Syr Boos, & sir Byduer, 
big men hope, & mony oper menskful. 

b. Used as adv. = Menskfully. 

<11310 in Wright Lyric P. 52 Middel heo hath menskful 
smal ; Hire loveliche chere as cristal. 

+ Me’nskfully, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
Honourably ; manfully ; with grace or propriety. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 1143 Ful menskfully to be messan- 
geres pemperour pan seide, he wold be boun blepeli pe bold 
batayle to hold. 13.. .S'. Erkenwolde 50 in Horstm. Alt - 
engl. Leg. (1881) 267 Metely made of pe marbre & menske- 
fully planede. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 4076 Sir Ewayne, and 
sir Errake, . . Demenys the medilwarde menskeful ly thare- 
aftyre. 1483 Calk. Angl. 234/2 Menskfully, honeste. 
t Mens -kind, -kins : see Man sb\ 23. 

+ Mensking, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mensk v. + 
-ins 1.] Honour, worship ; courtesy. 

<11300 Cursor M. 5304 Knele i sal be for pe king, And 
thank him of his grett mensking. Ibid. 15048 pou tak to 
thane pat we pe mak Sli mensking als we mai. 
tMe'nsklesS, a. Obs. rare. In 6 -les. [f. 
Mensk sb. + -less. Cf. Menseless.] Ungracious. 

1513 Douglas AEneis iv. v. 41 This menskles goddes in 
euery mannis mouth Skalis thir newis est, west, north, and 
south. 

+ Me’nskly, adv. Obs. [f. Mensk sb. + -ly 2 .] 
Courteously; reverently; honourably, with dignity. 

ax 225 Ancr, R.g 16 }if pu hatest pine sunne, hwui spekes 
tu menskeliche bi hire ? <11240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 
269 pat leuer is menskli to jiuen pen cwedli to wiShalde. 

13.. Gaw. Sr Gr.Knt. 1312 penne he meued to his mete, 
pat menskly hym. keped, _ 1340-70 A lisaunder 173 The 
Marques of Molosor menskliche hee aught. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce sax. 86 He broucht him menskly till eramg. c 1450 
Bk. Curtasye 291 in Babees Bk., Drynk menskely and gyf 
agayne. 

Menslaujt, variant of Manslaught Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 309 In pat stryf were 
meny menslaujtes in pe citee. 

Mensless, variant of Menseless. 
t Mensoigne, mensong'e. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. 
OP', menfoigne, mensongc popular L. * menti- 
tionica, f. mentlri to lie.] Falsehood. 

£1430 Pilgr, LyfManhodem. xxix. (1869) 151 My tunge, 
whicne is mesel, is cleped periurement, and my mouht j 
clepe mensoige iSic-, corrected in the MS. from mensonge], 

Menson(e, -soun, variants of Menison Obs. 
Menstraeie, -asy, etc., obs. ff. Minstrelsy. 
Menstraill, -al(e, -alls, obs. ff. Minstrel. 
Menstre, -stren, obs. ff. Minster, Minstrel. 
Menstrew, variant of Menstrue Obs. 
Menstrua, pi. of Menstruum. 

Menstrual: (memstrwal), a. and sb. [a. F. 
tnenstneel, ad. L. menslrual-is, f. mensiru-us, men- 
stru-um : see Menstrudm and -al.] A. adj. 

1. Monthly ; happening once in a month, varying 
in monthly periods. Now only Astr., esp. in men- 
strual parallax, the difference produced by the 
moon in the apparent position of the sun and the 
primary planets. 

1594 K-.Ashi.ev tr. LoysleRoye The causes both of these 
cotidian, menstrual!, annual!/ and other the rarest muta- 
tions. ..are attributed to the celestiall motions. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. (1729) 187 Any Thing we have here alledg’d con- 
cerning these Menstrual Periods. 1665 Wallis in Phil. 
Trans. I. 286 There is no other connexion between the 
Moon’s motion and the Tydes Menstrual period, than a 


casual Synchronism. 1768 Smeaton Ibid. LVIII. 157 The 
difference thus produced in the apparent place of the Sun. . 
may.. be. .called the menstrual parallax. 1780 Herschel 
Ibid. LXXI. 116 We have.. no cause to _ suspect any very 
material periodical irregularity, either diurnal, menstrual, 
or annual. 1823 J. Mitchell Diet. Math. Phys. Sci. 343 
Menstrual Parallax of the Sun is [etc.]. 1833 Herschel 

Treat, Astron. § 451 (18391 289 An apparent monthly dis- 
placement of the sun., which is called the menstrual equa- 
tion. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s. v. Epact, It 
[an Epact] is therefore both annual and menstrual. 

b. Lasting or extending over a month ; esp. 
Bot. of a plant, remaining in bloom or foliage for 
a month ( Treas . Bot. 18 66). 

2. Of or pertaining to the catamenia. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. vii. (1495) 194 The 
moders wombe is fedde wyth blode menstruall. 1561 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin’s Inst. 11. 152 Some., do to lewdly ask, whether 
we will say that Christ was engendred of the menstruall 
sede of the Virgin. 1607 Topsell Hist. Fourf, Beasts 
(1658) 308 Aristotle and others do not let to write, that men- 
strual bloud doth naturally void from the Mare. 1718 
Quincy Compl, Disp. 92 A Provoker of the menstrual Dis- 
charges. 1876 Bristowe Theory y Pract. Med. (1878) 885 
Inflammation.. is most apt to occur during the menstrual 
period. 1896 Allbutt & Playfair Gynecology 367 It may 
continue during the menstrual life of the patient. 

+ b. Suffering from ailments connected with 
menstruation. Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 73 An hysterical (or I 
rather think menstrual) woman. 

t 3. Of parts of the body : Produced from the 
menstrual blood of the mother ; opposed to sper- 
matical. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva 5 58 Some Entrails, .are hard to re- 
paire : though that Diuision of Spermaticall, and Menstrual! 
Parts, be but a Conceit. 

+ 4. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a men- 
struum. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref., in Ashm. (1652) 126 Un- 
derstood thy Water menstruall. 

B. Sb. 

+ 1. pi. = Catamenia. Obs. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chtrurg. i2b/r We apply 
the boxes to suscitate the menstrualles of women. 1599 — 
tr. Gabelhoiter's Bk. Physicke 135/1 It helpeth woemen 
when their menstrualles flows to superfluouslye. 

■f 2. Alch. The ‘menstrual’ element (see A. 4, 
and cf. A. 3, and note s. v. Menstruum) supposed 
to be added to metal in the process of its conversion 
into gold. Obs. 

_ 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref., in Ashm. (1652) 125 For 
invysible ys truly thys Menstruall. 1477 Norton Ordin. 
Alch. v.Ibid.oqTheseminail seed Masculine, Hath wrought 
and won the Victory, Upon the menstrualls worthily. 

■f Menstruant, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. tnett- 
struant-em, pr. pple. of menstrudre to menstruate.] 
Subject to the catamenia. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv, xii. 2x0 Women are 
menstruant and men pubescent at the year of twice seven. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

f Menstruate, a. Obs. [ad. late L. (Vulg.) 
menstruatus, £ inenstru-um : see Menstruum.] 
Menstruous. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxii. 10 Thei meekeden in thee the 
vnclennes of the menstruate womman. c 1425 Found. 
St. Barthol. t8 That welle of pyte, that was and is opyne 
to the menstruat womane and synfui man. 

Menstruate (me*nstr«£it),zt. [f. L. mSnstrudl-, 
ppl. stem of menstrudre , f. menstrua monthly 
courses : see Menstruum and -ate 8.] 

1. intr. To discharge the catamenia. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 529 Has never menstruated. 1866 
Tanner Pregnancy i. 8 Some few girls, however, menstruate 
as early as the nth, 12th, or 13th year. 

2. trans. To pollute as with menstrual blood. 

16. . Cleveland On O. P. sick 8 Wks. (1687), The reeking 

Steam of thy fresh Villanies Would spot the Stars, and 
menstruate the Skies. 

Hence Menstruating ^5//. a. 

187a F. G. Thomas Dis. Woman (ed. 3) 60 Evil often results 
toamenstruating woman thusconstantlyexposed, xgoxBrit. 
Med. Jrnl. No. 2097. 593 The changes in the menstruating 
uterus. 

Menstruated (me’nstra^ted), ppl. a. [f. 
Menstruate a. + -edL] Applied to women in 
whom the menstrual flow is established (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1890). 

Menstruation (memstrw^ ’Jan), [ad. L. type 
* menstrudtiSnem, f. menstrudre'. see Menstru- 
ate v. and -ATiON. Cf. F. menstruation , Sp. men- 
struation, It. menstruaziom .] The act or process 
of discharging the catamenia. 

1776-84 [see Menorrhagia]. 1799 Med. Jrnl, I. 294 
Women during menstruation, were [etc,]. 1896 Allbutt & 
Playfair Gynaecology 339 Menstruation usually begins in the 
fifteenth year. 

+ Menstrue. Obs. Also 5 menstre-we, 6men- 
strew. [a. F. menstrue, ad. L. menstruum : see 
Menstruum.] 

1. The catamenia; ^Menstruum 1. 

c 1400 Lanfrcutc's Cirurg. 55 A womman in tyme of 
menstrue [v.r. menstrewe], £1440 Wyclif' s Isa. lxiv. 6 
Menstrue, or unclene blood, 1530 Bale Apol. 57 b, Our 
vniuersall ryghteousnesses are afore God as clothes stayned 
with menstrue. _ 1674-7 Molins Anat. Obs, (1896) 11 A 
Servant Maid with a suppression of the Menstrue. 

attrib. £1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 21 pe fleisch & J>e 
fatnes is mad of menstrue blood. 


b. pi. In the same sense. ‘ 

1379 Langham Card. Health (1633) 22 Anoint the breast 
to purge vpward, and the nauill to purge downward, and 
three fingers lower to prouoke menstrews. 1590 P. Bar- 
rough Meth. Phisick liii. 185 Of stopping of menstruis, 
1684 tr . Bone! s Merc. Compit. 1. 2 These symptoms had 
happened .. at the time when she us’d to have her Menstrues. 
2. = Menstruum 2. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref., in Ashm. (1652) 124 Ray- 
mond his Menstrues doth them call. 1605 Timme Quersit. 

1. xiii. 61 The heauenly menstrueese to dispoyle metalls of 
their colours and sulphures naturall is this [etc,]. 1610 B. Jon- 
son Alch. 11. iii, Are you sure, you loos’d ’hem I’ their owne 
menstrue ? 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 6 They flatter their 
hopes.. with fructifying liquors, Chymical Menstrues and 
such vast conceptions. 

t Menstruo’sity. Obs. [ad. L. type *men- 
stnwsitas, f. *menstnwsus\ see Menstruous.] The 
condition of being menstruous ; concr. the menstrual 
discharge. White menstruosity, leucorrhoea. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chtrurg. 32 b/2 When as 
there [women’s] menstruositye too supei fluouslye floweth 
from them. 1599 — tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 220/1 
For the whyte menstruosytyes of a Woman. Take whyte 
horehownde [etc.]. 1634 H. R. Salernes Regim. 195 

When the menstruosity keepeth due course . . letting of bloud 
should not be done. 1653 Sclater Funeral Serm. 25 
Sept. (1654) 16 It is but as a defiled, nasty, and polluted 
menstruosity. 

Menstruous, a. [ad. OF. menstrueus, ad. L, 
type *menslruosus, f. menstruum : see Menstruum 
and -ous.] 

1. Of a female : Having the catamenia. 

1533 Coverdale 2 Esdras v. 8 Menstruous wemen shal 
beare monsters. 1613 Cuooke Body of Man 667 A men- 
struous woman doth infect a looking glasse as it were with 
some materiall corruption. 1638 G. Sandys Par. Lam. i. 70 
Jerusalem, O thou of late belov’d, Now like a Menstruous 
Woman art remov’d. 1732 T. Dale tr. Freind's Emmenol. 
viii. (ed, 2) 55 The same is also testified by Anatomists who 
have dissected menstruous Women. 

2. Pertaining to the catamenia. 

1599 T. M[ouFet] Silkwormes 67 From menstruous blasts 
and breathing keep them freed. 1613 Purchas Filgrimage 
(1614) 599 Their troublesome menstruous purgation. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. xvii. 147 At the first point of the r 
menstruous eruptions. 1732 T. Dale tr. Freind's EmmenoU 
i. (ed. 2) 1 The menstruous Purgation. 1834 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV . 35 note. This blood has been taken for the 
menstruous fluid. 

+ b. Produced from menstrual blood. (Cf. 
Menstrual a. 2 c.) Also, secreting menstrual 
blood. Obs . 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 900 Therefore all Sperme, all Men- 
struous Substance, [etc.] haue euermore a Ctosenesse, 
Lentour, and Sequacity. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. 
(ed. 3) 60 The only organs of generation, .are two men- 
struous bags. 

f 3. Defiled with, or as with, menstrual blood 
(in the Old Testament referred to as the type 
of horrible pollution). Hence, in the 17th c. 
often : Horribly filthy or polluted. Obs. 

1360 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xxx. 22 Ye shal. .cast them away 
as a menstruous cloth. Ibid., Isa. lxiv. 6 marg.. Our right- 
eousnes and best vertues are before thee as vile cloutes, or, 
(as some read) like the menstruous clothes of a woman. 
a 1626 Sclater Serm. Exper. (1638) 103 Shall man compared 
with God be righteous ? Mans righteousnesse is more then 
menstruous in that comparison, a 1631 Donne Serm. Ixxvi- 
768, I must carry into his presence a menstruous conscience 
and an ugly face. 1685 Bunyan Pharisee 4 Publ. 53 All 
our Righteousnesses are as menstruous Rags. 

1 4. Lasting for a month ; = Menstrual a. 1 b. 
Obs. rare. 

1657 W. Blois Mod. Policies (ed. 7) E 8, Conscience, which 
the Politician hath so much abused by an inveterate neglect, 
that it is become Menstruous, Ephemeral. 1866 in Treas. 
Bot. 

Hence fMemstruousness, menstruouscondition. 
1397 A- M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chtrurg, 30/1 Ther 
monthlye sicknes, or menstruousnes. 1642 J. Eaton Honey -C. 
Free Justif. 374 The filthy menstruousnesse of our sanc- 
tification. 1682 tr. Erastns' Treat. Excomm. xo Women 
in their menstruousness, or men having a Gonorrhea. 1727 
in Bailey vol. II. 

II Menstruum (memstrwnm). PI. menstrua 
(me’nstrwa). Also 7 erron, menstrum. [L., neut. 
of menstruus adj., monthly, f. mens-, mensis month. 
Cf. F. menstrue sing., menstruum, solvent, men- 
strues pi., monthly courses (also OF. menstre ), Pr. 
mestnias pi., Sp., It. menstruo. 

In classical Latin the sb, occurs only in the pi. menstrua. 
( = sense 1). The development (in mea.Latin) of sense 2 is to 
be explained by the fact that in alchemy the base metal un- 
dergoing transmutation into gold was compared to the seed 
within the womb, undergoing development by the agency 
of the menstrual blood. The medical writers spoke of the 
human foetus as consisting of a ‘spermatic’ and a ‘men- 
strual’ part, derived from the two parents respectively ; the 
alchemists employed this language in a transferred sense, 
the ‘ menstruum ’ with them being the solvent liquid. Cf. 
quot. 1477 s.v. Menstrual B. 2, and the 14th c. quot. given 
by Littre under Menstrue. ] 

^l. The secretion produced in the womb and 
discharged at the monthly periods. Also pi, menses, 
catamenia. Obs. 

1398 T revisa Barth. De P.R.v. xlijc. (1495) 166 That super- 
fiuyte hythe menstruum for it flowyth in the cours in the 
mone lyght. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters 
A iii, An ounce therof dronke at nyght causeth women to have 
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bergs.. speak more a living language to the creative, than 
to the mensural faculty ? 

2 . Mus. ^Mensurable 2. 

1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 39 Mensurall Musicke is 
a knowledge of making Songs by figures. 1893 Shedlock 
tr. Riemann's Diet. Mns., Mensural Note , the note of 
definite duration . . invented about the commencement of the 
izth century. 1901 Wooldridge Oxf.Hist. Mus. L 114 
The mensural system. Ibid. 174 The kind of part-writing 
which is characteristic of the early mensural period. 

Mensuralist (mcnsiuialist, me-njiur-). [a. 
F. mensuraliste : cf. Mensural a. 2 and -iso;.] A 
composer of measurable music. 

1901 Wooldridge Ox/. Hist. Mus. I. 132 The figures 
adopted by the earlier mensuralists. 

Menstruate (me'nsiurcit, mempurrit), v. rare, 
[ad. L. mensurat-us, pa. pple. ot mensurare to 
measure, f. mensura Measure sb . : see -ate 3.] 
tram. To measure; to ascertain the size, extent 
or quantity of. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogu. 274 Those 9 dimensions by 
which the longitude of the whoie body is mensurated. 1829 
Landor Intag. Const., Efiicur., Leont, fy Tern. V. 223 We 
. . mensurate the fitness and adaptation of one part to 
another. 1897 Daily News 28 Jan. 7/2 Dr. Bertillon, the 
discoverer of the system of mensurating criminals. 
Mensuration (mensiurePjhn, menpur^ujan). 
[a. late L. mensiiralidn-em, f. L. mensurare : see 
Mensurate v . Cf. F. mensuration , Pr. mensuratio, 
Sp. mensuration .] 

A. The action, or an act, of measuring (anything). 
I57i_ Digges Pantom. 1. xxi. Fivb, If there happen any 
error in the situation thereof, great inconuenience maye 
followe in your mensurations. 1633 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 
174 In these mensurations we must not think to come so 
near the truth as in those things which are subject to sense. 
1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 400 The Waters.. de- 
stroying all their Land Marks, new Mensurations were 
necessary every recess of the River. 1731 Johnson R ambler 
No. 103 T 5. 204 Who can believe that they who first watched 
the course of the stars, foresaw the use of their discoveries 
to the facilitation of commerce, or the mensuration of time? 
1777 M. Cutler in Life , etc. (1SS8 ) I. 64 A map the Doctor 
had procured from actual mensuration. 

b. Med. A system of comparative measurement 
of each side of the chest by which the thoracic 
cavities of the body may be explored. 

1821-34 F ohbes Laennec's Vis. C/test 409 The . . signs 
afforded by asgophony, percussion, and mensuration. 1877 
Roberts Hanabk, Med. (ed. 3) II. 7 Mensuration merely 
gives more accurate information with regard to form and 
size. 

t e. The result of measurement ; size as mea- 
sured. 06 s. 

1675 Cocker Morals 50 Then take thy Shadows length ; 
see how much more Its Mensuration exceeds that before. 

2 . Math, That branch of mathematics which 
gives the rules for ascertaining the lengths of lines, 
the areas of surfaces, and the volumes of solids. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, I, Mensuration, ax Measur- 
ing, is to find the Superficial Area, or Solid Content, of all 
Surfaces and Bodies. 1833 Brewster Life Newton II. 
xiv. 5 He studied the mensuration of round solids. 

attrib. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede iv, With a little blue 
bundle over his shoulder, and his ‘mensuration book' 
in his pocket. 

Hence HlsuEura'tional a., concerned with mea- 
suring. 

i88o_ Piazzi Smyth in Nature x July 193/2 Three years’ 
experimenting in mensurational spectroscopy. 

MeilSUra tive (mensiurativ, mempur-), a. [f. 
Mensurate v. + -ive.] Capable of measuring; 
adapted for taking measurements. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. iii, Our Logical, Mensura- 
tive faculty. _ i860 J. Martineau Ess. (1891) III. 151 Let 
the mensurative and deductive calculus work out its results. 

Mensurator (me’nsiurritar, me'npur-). rare. 
[a. L. mensura tor, agent-n. f. mensurare-. see 
Mensurate v.] An apparatus for measuring (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1711 E. Ward Vuigus Brit . v. 6t So in they heav’d Time's 
Mensurator Who never mov’d one Moment a’ter. 

t Mensurnal, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. mensis 
month, on the analogy of diurnal . ] Monthly; 
from month to month. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. xx. 417 We find the 
effects to answer, annuall, mensurnall, diurnall, and horarle 
protections. 1639 H. L’Estrange Alliance t>iv. Off. 3 16 
Our Church commands no such mensurnal forbearance. 
Mensweare, -eir, obs. forms of Manswear v. 
Mensyn, variant of Menison Obs. 
Mensyngere, obs. form of Messenger. 

Ment ; see Mean v.\ Meng v., and Mint. 
-ment (ment), suffix, forming sbs, Originally 
occurring in adopted Fr. words in -ment, either 
representing Latin sbs. in - mentum , or formed in 
Fr. on the analogy of these by the addition of the 
suffix to verb-stems. The Latin -mentum was 
added to verb-stems, and the resulting sbs, some- 
times expressed the result or product of the action 
of the verb, as in fragmentum fragment, and some- 
times the means or instrument of the action, as in 
alimentum aliment, omamenlum ornament. In 
late popular Latin, and hence in French, the suffix, 
while retaining its original functions, came (through 
sense-development in some of the older words) to 


MENSUAL. 

her flowres named menstruum. 1630 BuimnnAnthropome t. 
222 The Maids are not to be married, till their Menstrua or 
natural purgation testifie their abiiitie for Conception. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. II. 127 A Tree touched with the 
Menstrua will lose its leaves. 

f b. Menstrual blood as the nourishment of the 
foetus ; also transf. Obs. 

1669 Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 586 The Discovery 
and Application of what may be this proper Menstruum 
wherein each Seed most rejoyceth in. a 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. in. iii. 264 The Semina, .of the greater Animals 
required a. .more effectual preparation of the Matter, or a 
Menstruum for their production out of those Semina. 

2 . A solvent ; any liquid agent by which a solid 
substance may be dissolved. 

[1610 B. Jonson Aleh. n. iii, Take your lutvm sapient is. 
Your menstruum simplex.] 1612 Woodall Surg. Male 
Wks. (1639) 183 If the vehicle or menstrum you give it 
[medicine] in be also good, a i6a6 Bacon A rt. Enq. Metals 
in Sylva (1661) 226 We are to enquire what is the proper 
Menstruum to dissolve any Metall,..and what several! 
Menstrua wifi dissolve any MetalL 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud 1 Ep. 11. i. 53 Powerfull menstruums are made for its 
emolition [jc. of crystal]. _ 1713 Cheselden Anat. in. iv. 
11726) 165 Our digestion is performed by a Menstruum, 
which is chiefly saliva. 1763 W. Lewis Commerc. Phil.- 
Techn. 93 The most effectual menstruum of gold is a 
mixture.. called aqua regia. 1800 Vince Hydrost. v,(i8o6) 
52 Solids are supposed to be dissolved in menstruums. 1881 
B. W. Richardson in Med. Temp. Jrnl. 72, 1 have given up 
the employment of alcohol as a menstruum for amyl nitrite 
in angina. 1898 Rev, Brit. Pharm. 33 Moisten the drug 
with the prescribed quantity of the menstruum. 

b. Jfy. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 406 Death is a preparing Deli- 
quium, or melting us down into a Menstruum, fit for the 
Chymistry of the Resurrection to work on. 1691-8 Norris 
Pract.Disc. (1711) III. 138 This Union will not last always. 
Death, that Universal Menstruum, will dissolve it. 1863 
Holland Lett, to Joneses xxl 304 In overflowing animat 
spirits is to be found. . the menstruum of ail social materials. 
1890 lllustr. Loud, News 26 Apr, 535/3 Paradoxes, .are 
menstruums of friendship, they disintegrate regard. 

Msasual (me - nsi«al, me - nji«al), a. [a. F. 
mensuel, a. late L. mensual-is, irreg. f. mens-is 
month, on the analogy of annudlis annual.] Of 
or relating to a month ; occurring or recurring 
monthly; monthly. 

1794 Die. Portland in Earl Malmesbury' s Diaries h 
Corr. III. 124 Most averse, .from withholding the mensual 
payments. 1893 F. Adams New Egypt 86 These seasons must 
. .have dominated the life of this people, and prescribed its 
mensual, annual, and almost diurnal process. 

Men suer, -ir, obs. forms of Manswear v. 
Measurability (mensiurabiditi, menpur-). 
rare. [f. Mensurable + -m\] The state or 
quality of being mensurable. 

1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. 66 Whatsoever is, is Ex- 
tended or hath Geometrical Quantity and Measurability in 
it. 1814 D. Stewart Philos. Hum. Mind Note (G) II. 511 
The common quality which characterizes all of them is 
their mensurability. 

Mensurable (me-nsiurab’l, menpur-), a. [a. 
F. mensurable, ad. late L. mensurabil-is , f. men- 
surare to measure, f. mensura Measure sb. : see 
-able.] 

1 . Capable of being measured ; hence, having 
assigned limits. 

1604 T. Wright Clymact. Years 5 Loe thou hast put my 
dayes mensurable. 1694 Holder Disc. Time 19 The Solar 
Month, .[is] not easily Mensurable. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
Exper. Philos, III. xxiv. 20 Every atom.. has extension, 
which we may suppose to have mensurable proportions. 
1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 32 It is only our mortal 
duration that we measure by visible and mensurable objects. 
1881 Fairbairn Stud. Life Christ 146 It was altogether a 
most manifest and mensurable thing. 
f 2 . Just, fair: cf. Measurable a. 1. Obs. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 150 It [hospitality] is to 
shewe ones selfe not to be ingratfull but mensurable and 
equitable to all the world. 

3 . Mus. Having ‘ measure’ and fixed rhythm, 
with notes and rests indicating a definite duration : 
used to denote the style ( cantus or musica mensura- 
bilis, ‘ descant ’) which succeeded the period of 
simple plain-song, and in which a combination of 
independent voice-parts was first employed. 

Cf. Measured 3 c, Measurable 5 b, Mensural 2. 

178a Burney Hist. Mus. II. 179 Ravenscroft.. tells us 
boldly that he [rc. Franco] was the inventor of the four 
first simple notes of Mensurable Music. 1893 Shedlock tr. 
Riemann's Diet. Mus., Mensurable Music. 1901 Wool- 
dridge Oxf. Hist. Mus. I. 169 Mensurable melody. 

Hence Ma-nsiirableneas, mensurable quality. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

+ Me'llSUrage. Obs. [f. L. mensura measure 

+ -AGE. ] « MEASURAGE. 

a 1676 Hale Narr. Cnstomes vi. in S. A. Moore Foreshore 
(1888) 357 Other dutyes paid there, vizt, chalkinge, men- 
surage, wharfage, r‘ a diem. 

Mensural (me’nsiural, me'nptial), a. [a. 
med.L. mensiiral-is, f. L. mensura Measure sb. : 
see -al.] 

1 . Pertaining to measure. 

1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. xxv. 301 There 
were among the Ancients as well pounds in measure, as in 
weight, for their vessels were drawn about with lines .. 
and whatsoever they measured after this manner, they called 
Mensurall : As for example, a mensurall pound of oyle or 
wine. 1861 L. L. Noble Icebergs 243 Do not these fifty 


MENTAL. 

be also a formative of nouns of action. In AF. 
the suffix was still more frequently employed than 
in continental OF. Of the many words in -ment 
adopted into English from French, some have con- 
crete senses, as garment, kabiliment ; the majority 
are nouns of action, as abridgement , accomplish- 
ment, commencement. In most of the instances 
the Fr. verb has been adopted into English as well 
as the sb. derived from it. Hence the suffix came 
to be treated as an English formative. Early 
examples of its use as appended to native English 
verb-stems are onement (Wyclifs rendering of L. 
unio), and kangment (in the Promptorium ci 440 
given as the equivalent of L. suspendium,suspentio). 
In the 16th c. the suffix was very freely added to 
English verb-stems, not only to those of Romanic 
etymology (as in banishment, enhancement, excite- 
ment), but also to those of native origin ; examples 
of the hybrid formations of this period still surviv- 
ing in use are acknowledgement, amazement, atone- 
ment, betterment , merriment, wonderment. Since 
the 16th c. many new derivatives in -ment have 
been formed from verbs of obvious French origin. 
Among verbs of native English etymology, those 
with the Romanic prefix en- (em-), and those with 
the native prefix be-, seem to have given rise to 
derivatives of this form with especial frequency : 
examples are embankment , embodiment, enlighten- 
ment, entanglement ; bedazzlement, bedevilment , 
bedragglement , bereavement , beseechment, besetment , 
bewilderment. Of formations in -ment from other 
native verbs there are few instances since Shak- 
spere’s time. It is rarely that the suffix has been 
appended to any other part of speech than a verb, 
as in dreariment , Junn im ent, oddment. 

The letter y (after a consonant) ending a verb is 
changed into i when the suffix is appended, as in 
accompaniment. 

|| Mentagra (mentse-gra). Path. [L. (Pliny) 
mentagra , Lment-um chin, after podagra gout.] An 
eruption about the chin, caused by inflammation of 
the hair follicles of the beard j sycosis. 

1802 Turton Med. Gloss., Mentagra, the tetter or ring- 
worm under the chin. 1829 T. Bateman Pract. Syuops. 
Cntau. Dis, (ed. 7) 404 Sycosis menti. .Mentagra (Plenek). 
1842 Burgess Alan. Dis. Shin 160 Mentagra is an essen- 
tially pustular affection. 

Mental (me'ntal), ml and sb. [a. F. mental, ad. 
late L. mentalis , f. ment-, mens mind : see -al. Cf. 
Sp., Pg. mental. It. ment ale.'] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the mind. 

Mental aberration, alienation : see the sbs. 

(1425 Hoccleve Min. Poems i. 203 But now y see with 
myn yen mental Thestat of al an-othir world than this. 
1606 Shaks. Tr, Sf Cr. 11. iii. 184/Twixt his mental and his 
active parts Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages. 1667 
Milton P.L. xt. 418 The inmost seat of mental sight. 178a 
V. Knox Ass. xv. (1819) I. 87 Mental food is also found, .to 
. .delight the longest, when it is not lusciously sweet. 1803 
Med. Jrul. VIII. 356 Avoid excess in eating, drinking, and 
in mental exertion, a 1820 T. Brown Led. Philos. Human 
Mind I. 240 We shall now proceed to observe, .the mental 
phenomena. 1879 Lindsay Mind Ltnver Anim. I. 56 The 
intelligence,, .cunning, and other mental qualities of spiders 
are well known. 1892 Anstey Voces Populi Ser. ir. 98 Too 
severe a mental strain to be frequently cultivated. 1900 
Daily News 1 Aug. 5/7 His mental state was inherited, 
from long-past generations. 

2 . Carried on or performed by the mind. Mental 
arithmetic-, the art of performing arithmetical 
operations within the mind, without the use of 
written figures or other visible symbols. Mental 
reservation : see Reservation. 

1326 Pilgr. Perp. (W. de W. 1531) 159b, To. .use y® manee 
of prayer, whether it be mental! or vocall in y e whiche he 
fyndeth moost swetnes. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 1. iii. 8 By 
Consequence, . . I understand that succession of one Thought 
to another, which is called Mentall Discourse. 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend (1865) 12 A lazy half-aLtention amounts to 
a mental yawn. 1839 J. P. Frost (title) A course of mental 
arithmetic, in three parts. 1850 M c Cosh Div. Gov. in. i. 
(1874) 287 The mental process, .by which the distinction 
between vice and virtue is observed. 1834 Dickens Hard 
T. 1. ix, She would burst into tears on being required (by 
the mental process) immediately to name the cost of two 
hundred and forty-seven muslin caps at fourteenpence half- 
penny. 

8. Relating to the mind as an object of study; 
concerned with the phenomena of mind. 

_ a 1820 T. Brown Led. Philos. Human Mind I. 8 There 
is, in short, a science that may be termed mental physio- 
logy. 1828 G. Payne (title) Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science. 1831 T. C. Upham (title) Elements of Mental 
Philosophy, i860 J. Martineau Ess. (1866) I. 248 Mental 
Science is Self-knowledge. 

II 4 . Characterized by the possession of mind, in- 
tellectual. rare. 

1840 B. E. Hill Pinch— of Snuff 96 Platonically enamoured 
of the beauteous, mental, and excellent wife to a very jealous 
moralist. 

f B. sb. nonce-uses. a. pi. Intellectual faculties, 
b. pi. Mental reservations. Obs. 

1676 Phil, Trans. XI. 554 The intrinsick mentals or 
intellectuals of Mankind. 1712 Akbuthnot John Bull iv 
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iv, Hast thou laid aside all thy equivocal? and mentals in 
this case J _ 

Mental (mental), a. 2 [a. F. mental , f. L. 

meni-um chin ; see -AL.] Pertaining to the chin. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Menial, belonging to the Chin. 1829 
Bf. vl A tint. <5- Physiol. I. 159 The second hole in the lower 
jaw. .is named the mental hole. 1836-9 Todds Cycl. Anal. 
II. 213/2 This line terminates below in a triangular emi- 
nence (the mental process). 1866 Huxley in Preh.Rem. 
Cai'thn. 91 The lower jaw has a well developed mental 
prominence. 

b, Zool. Pertaining to or situated on the mentum. : 
1853 Baird & Girard Catal. N.Amer. Reptiles Introd. 7 
The inframaxillary or mental scutella: or shields. 1855 
Gosse in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 424, 1 shall call.. the an- 
terior termination of the venter, the mental edge. 1890 
Coues Field <$• Gen. Omithol. 11. 144- Mental or gular lines. 
Mentalism (memtaliz’m). rare. [f. Mental 

«.l + -ISM.] 

1. A process of the nature of mental action. 

1874. Maudsley Mental Dis. vii. 243 Deranged nervous 
function— a deranged mentalism, if I may he permitted to 
coin such a word — of an epileptic or allied nature. 1885 
McCook Tenants of an Old Farm 134 An order of mental- 
ism which seems to differ from human thinking more in 
degree than in kind. 

2 (See quot.) 

11x900 Sidgwick in .Mi'rcd (1901) Jan. 20 It may he held 
broadly that 1 matter in ultimate analysis is a mode of mind 
or consciousness without raising the question of a con- 
scious self or subject... Such view I think is often called 
Idealism. 1 propose to label It 1 Mentalism’ in broad anti- 
thesis to ‘ Materialism If, again, the ‘ MentalistV ontology 
expressly excludes the notion of self or subject, .then per- 
haps we may designate him as an atomistic Mentalist. 

Mentalist (me-ntalist). rare. [f. Mental a. 1 

+ -1ST.] 

L In nonce-uses : a. One whose tastes are for 
mental rather than for material pleasures, b. One 
whose artistic aim is the expression of thought. 

1790 Cath. Graham Lett, Ednc. 75 The mentalist, whose 
enjoyments depend more on those delights, which are 
adapted to soothe his imagination, . .will find [etc.]. _ 1840 
BLickut. Mag. XLVIII. 278 A purpose which is distinct 
hoth from that of the mentalists and the materialists of the 
[sc. painting] art. 

2. One who maintains the doctrine of 'mentalism*. 

a 1900 [see Mentalism 2]. 

Mentality (mentarliti). [f. Mental a.i + 

-ITT.] 

L Thai which is of the nature of mind or of 
mental action, 

1691 Baxter Rep. Beverley 15 But tell us whether it be 
only a Spiritual Mentality, superangelical, or the Soul and 
Body of a Man at his Incarnation. 1890 A. II. Wallace 
in Nature 24 July 291 An insect’s very limited mentality, 
1899 Griffith -Jones Ascent thro. Christ in, iii. 385 There 
is a vast store of mentality even in the higher animals which 
has not yet been brought to perfection. 

2. Intellectual quality, intellectuality. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xiv. Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 104 
Hudibras has .the same hard mentality. 1900 G. Santa- 
yana Poetry AJ • Relig. 258 Pope,, is too intellectual and has 
an excess of mentality. 

Mentalization (memtabiz^-Jnn). [Formed 
as next + -ati on.] Mental action or process. 

1883 E. C. Mann Psychol. Med. 101 (Cent.) Previous to the 
establishment of complete delirium or delusions there may 
be traced deviations from healthy mentalization. 

Mentalize (memtaiaiz), v. [f. Mental a. 1 + 
-izs.] irans. To develop or cultivate mentally. 

1885 G. S. Hall in N.Amer. Rev. Feb. 145 The only thing 
that can ever undermine our school system, in popular sup- 
port is a suspicion that it does not moralize as well as 
mentalize children. 

Mentally (memtali), adv. [f. Mental a. 1 +■ 
-ly a. in the mind, by a mental operation ; 
often with reference to unuttered thoughts, resolves, 
judgements, eta b. As regards the mind. 

1661 Boyle Physiol. Ess. (1679) 208 There is no assignable 
portion of matter so minute that it may not at least, Men- 
tally, (to borrow a School term) be further divided. 1688 — ■ 
Final Causes Nat, Things hr. 129 If they be so [i.e. useful 
to us] in any Measure (as for example Mentally) they are 
So, for what we know, as much as He design’d they should 
be. 1838 Lytton Alice 11. ii, Such, mentally, morally, and 
physically, was the Reverend CharlesMerton. 1848 Rim baui.t 
Pianoforte 31 When a passage is acquired ..it should then, 
be counted mentally, that is, _ silently. 1879 Lindsay Mind 
Lower A mm, 1. 40 Such animals must be considered men- 
tally and morally the superiors of the human infant and 
child. 1885 Law Times LXXVIIL 296/1 He is not men- 
tally competent to form and express a wish for an inquiry 
before a jury. 1892 Anstey Voces PopuB Ser. ti. 7 John., 
wonders mentally if he can get away in time. 

Mentation (m end? 1 ’Jan). [f. L. went-, metis 
mind + -ation.] Mental action, esp. as attributed 
to the agency of the brain or other nervous organ ; 
also, a product of ‘ mentation a state of mind. 

1830 Kingsley Alton Locke iv. The cerebration of each 
in the prophetic sacrament of the yet undeveloped possi- 
bilities of his mentation. 1876 Maudsley /yhyrio/. of Mind 
ii. 133 That substratum of mentality, which is beneath 
mentation, or conscious mental function. 1900 Content p. 
Ren, Oct 537 Successive mental images, successive * menta- 
tions ' if I may be allowed to introduce a most useful word, 
made in America. ,1903 Dublin Rev. Oct. 269 note. Sub- 
liminal mentation is oftenest exhibited in literary com- 
position. 

Mente : see Mean w.l (pa. t. and pple.) and Mint. 
Mentel, obs, form of Mantle. 


f Ms-lltery. Obs. Also 5 -erye, -irye. [a. 
F. menterie , f. OF. mentere , menteur liar, f. men- 
tir L. mentiri to lie : s.e -f.ry.] Lying. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodt ill. xxix. (1869) * 5 * Bi menterye 
fFr.orig. menterie] is also periurement horn and engendred. 
Ibid. xxx. 1 52 Mentirye. 1392 G._H arvky Four Lett. Sonn. 
xix, Lowd Menterysmall confutation needes. 

11 ISentka (mt-npa). Bot. [L., ad. Gr. pivBr) : 
see Mint iA] A genus of fragrant herbaceous 
plants of the family Labiatm ; a plant of this genus. 
(The popular name of t he genus is Mint.) 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 272/1 The odour of the leaves, 
somewhat resembling a mentha. 

b. Mentha camphor - Menthol (Webster 1902). 
Mentkeue (merijBh). Chem. [a. G. nientken, 
F. menthbie , f. L. mentha mint : see -eke,] A 
liquid hydro-carbon obtained from peppermint oil. 

1838 Brit. Anu. (ed, R. D. Thomson) 351) Menlhene. — 
Walter obtained this substance by distilling crystals of 
essence of mint over chloride of calcium. .1849 Kane £lem. 
Chem. (ed. 2) 866 Meiuhen. 

Menthol (me*n]jfjl). Cham. [a. G. menthol 
(Oppenheim 1861, in Ann. der Chem. u. Pharm. 
CXX. 352), £ L, mentha mint ; see -ol.] A crys- 
talline camphor-like substance obtained by cooling 
various mint-oils, esp. oil of peppermint. Menthol 
com or pencil : an appliance for the relief of 
facial neuralgia, consisting of a conical piece of 
mixed menthol and spermaceti, which is rubbed on 
the part affected. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 473 Oil of Peppermint deposits 
hexagonal crystals of menthol or peppermint camphor. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 30 June 5/1 Menthol cones. 1889 Ibid. 5 July 
2/1 Menthol and pyrine are sometimes useful for headaches. 
1891 F. P. Foster Med. Diet. III. 2281 Menthol Pencil, 
1897 A llbntfs Sysl. Mod. IV. 860 Locally a menthol spray 
may be used. 

Menticoltisral (memtikiHtiuial), a. rare. [f. 
next + -AL.] Relating to the cultivation of the mind. 

1830 Maunder Treat. Knowl. r, Mentiadtural, cultivating 
the mind. 1843 Punshon in Life (1887) 34, 1 have . . estab- 
lished a Meaticukural Society in Sunderland. 1893 G. 
Huntington in Advance (Chicago) 19 Oct., A sort of menti- 
cultural prize-animal. 

Menticultnre (me - ntik»ltiur). [f. L. menti-, 
mens mind + cullura Culture, after agriculture .] 
The cultivation of the mind. 

1830 Maunder Treas, Knowl. 1, Meniicutture, improve- 
ment of the mind. 1895 Hor. Fletcher (title) Menticulture 
or the A-B-C of true Jiving. 

Meuti'ferous, a- [Formed as prec. + -serous.] 
Proposed as the epithet of an imagined ‘ ether’ in 
which ‘thought-waves’ are propagated. 

1884 Gurney & Myers in Pros. Soc. Psych. Research I. 
vt. 133 The transformation [by Dr. Maudsley] of ‘ brain- 
wave’ into the more ambitious 1 mentiferous ether*, 
t Me ntiform, a. Obs. [f. L. menti-, mens 
mind 4- -form.] Resembling the mind. 

1721 Bellamy Th. Trinity 31 The Spirit is rnentjform, 
or like the Son he. the Understanding from which he pro- 
ceeded. __ 

Mentigerous (menti'dgeras), a. Ent. [f. L. 
ment-um (see Mkntum) + -gerous.] Rearing the 
mentum. (Cent. Diet. 1S90.) 

II Mentigo. Path. obs. ;[L. mentigo (Colu- 
mella), f, ment-um chin.] a. A pustular eruption 
on the mouth and lips of sheep, to. — Mentagra 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mentigo, a Scab among Sheep, 
about their Mouths and Lips, call'd The Pocks. 1890 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Mentil(e, obs. forms of Mantle. 
tMentimuta tion.. Obs. rare— \ [f. L. menti-, 
mem mind + Mutation.] A change of mind. 

1650 B. DiscoUimininm 45, 1 .. shall be allowed the full bene- 
fit of all the,.illaqueations, extrications, ..mentimutations, 
rementiimitatiQns,. .that I ..can devise. 

Mention (me'njan), sb. Forms: 4 mencyun, 
4-5 -cioun(e, 4-6 -ciome, -sion{e, 4-7 -cion, 5 
-syon, -sioun, -cyotm(e, 5-6 -cyon, 6 -tyon, 
-tioun, -tione, 6- mention, [a. F. mention ( = Sp. 
mention, Pg. mencao, It. menzionc), ad. L. mention - 
cm, imnlio, f, the root men- of menti-, mens mind, 
meminisse to remember.] 

1 1 . Bearing in mind, consideration. Obs. 
cx 300 Gregorleg. (Vernon MS.) 749 in Arckiv Stud. neu. 
Spr, LV. 438 Alle hat herden jds stone rede wij? herte and 
deuocioun, And in herte taken heede wij> good Mencioun, 
J>e pope ha)> granted hem to mede and [ v.rr. ane, an] hun- 
dred dawes to parcloun. 

2 . In early use, the action of commemorating or 
calling to mind by speech or writing. Now in 
more restricted sense, the action, or an act, of in- 
cidentally referring to, remarking upon, ot intro- 
ducing the name of (a person or thing) in spoken 
or written discourse. Orig. in phrase to make 
mention of ( fair e mention de), which is now 

slightly arch, or literary, exc. in negative contexts. 

1303 R. Brunne Hcaidl, Synne 10496 Vn bat messe, j?ey 
hem affye, ..For hyt rnakejj mencyun of pe passyun As 
Iesu cryst to deb was doun. 1377 Lamgl. P. Pi. B. x. 448 
Dauyd maketh mencioun he spake amonges kynges. c 1420 
Lydg. A ssembly 0/ Gods 2054 Wherfore 1 toke pen and ynke 
And paper to make therof mencion In wrytyng. 1439 Sir 


John Fastolf Will in Past on Lett. I. 434 With a scripture 
aboute the stoon makynge mencion the day and yeer of hise 
ohite. c 1470 Henry Wallace vn. 757 Mentions off Bruce is 
oft in Wallace buk. 154a Udall Erasm. Apoph, 76 He. . 
maketh mencion and rehersall of diuerse the wandreynges of 
Ulysses. 1359 Bp. Scot in Strype A tin. Ref. 1 . App. vii. 15 
Without any inencyon of their conversatton and livinge. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 7 Doctor Powell . .maketh 
mencion of an Ancient Author, c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Cot. Hutchinson 9, I have heard v ery honourable 
mention of him. a 17x6 South Serm. ( 1727- V. i. 22 So that 
their Blood may rise, and their Heart may swell at the very 
mention of it. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 8 , 1 shall 
make honourable Mention of their Names in a short Pre- 
face. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 47 p xi He grows peevish at 
any mention of business. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv, I. 
482 The mention of their names excites the disgust and horror 
of all sects.and parties. x868 Miss Yonge Cameos I. 268 He 
never heard from him one careless mention of the name of 
God. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 338 These two passages 
are the only ones in which Plato makes mention of himself. 
1877 Major Disc. Prince Henry xii. 190 The Camaldolese 
geographer makes no mention of the sources from which be 
derived his information. 1891 Lounsbury Stud Chaucer II. 
v. 236 It will explain the two mentions of Lollius in ‘Troilus 
and Cressida*. 

b. Comb, in -f mention making, mentioning, 

1534 Moke Treat. Passion Wks. 1292/x These wordes..be 
the vyordes of. .three of the .iiii. euangelistes, which by the 
mencion makynge of the Pascha . . geue vs here, .occasyon 
to speake of the poynte whiehe I before towched. 1383 
Stocker Civ. IVarres Lowe C, 1. 21 Without anye mention 
making of our mutual assurance. 1679 Kid in H ickes Spir, 
Popery (1680) 5, I bless him,. .that ever such a poor and 
obscure person as I am, should be thus priviledged by him 
. for mentimimaking of his grace. 

+ c. In the mention of : ‘apropos of’. Obs. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 149 There is in the mention 
of Picture a pretie tale divulged of Lepidus, who letc.]. 

4 d. if no mention : not worthy of mention, 
undistinguished. 

1622 Fletcher & Massinger Prophetess v. iii, ’Tis true, 

I have been a Rascall, as you are, a fellow of no mention, 
nor no mark. 

e. Honourable mention (rarely, after 'Ft. use, 
simply mention ) : a distinction accorded to ex- 
hibited works of art, etc., or to candidates at an 
examination that are -considered to possess excep- 
tional merit, but are not entitled to a prize. 

1892 Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve II. 248 ‘ if I don’t get 
my “mention"*, she would say passionately, ‘I tell you 
again it will be intrigue ’. 

43. In occasional uses : A statement, narrative; 
a record, memorial; a memorial inscription, Obs. 

c 1470 Harding Chrm. xcvii. iii, Of whiehe came then., 
batayles greate and fell discencions, As Bede wryteth 
amonge his mencyons. 1470-85 Malory A rihur 11. xii. 90 
Kyng Arthur lete berye thys knyght rychely and made a 
mensyon on his tornbe. Ibid. xi. i. 371 Whan this hermyte 
had made this mensyon he departed from the courte of 
ky.nge Arthur. 

f 4. Indication, evidence ; a vestige, trace, rem- 
nant. Obs. 

1567 in Bateson’s Hist. Northumbld, (1 893) I. 352 West- 
warde by an old mencon of a dyke, ibid.. Ye mencyon of an 
olde dike, ’tax 600 Hodgson MS. in Northumbld. Glass, 
475 The inarch between England and Scotland . . goeth 
by an old mension of a dycke culled the Marche dyke. 
1600 J. Pory tr, Leo's Africa 1. 31 The verie trees are so 
drowned and ouerwhelmed therein [in snow], that it is not 
po.-sible to findeany mention of them, xfiox Holland Pliny 
I. no The rest that Homer so much speaks of, there is no 
mention or token remaining of them. 1601 Yarington Two- 
Lament, Trag. E 2 b, Harke Rachel: I will.. fling this 
middle mention of a man. Into some ditch.. ,R ach. Where 
bane you laide the legs and battered head ? 1613 Pukch as 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 532 It [the earthquake] brought vp the 
Sea a great way vpon the maine Land, which is carried 
backe with it into the Sea, not ieauing mention that there 
had beene Land. Ibid. 814 Scarce any mention of the 
houses remained.' 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts O. T. 161 
Where he moves in the seahecauselh a mention of his way 
in the waters. 

Mention (ine-njan), 0 . Also 6 mencyon, 
-cion, -sion, -sin. [a. F. menlionner ( — Sp. 
mencionar, It. memionare , med.L. mentionare), f. 
mention : see prec. sb.~\ 

1. trans. To make mention of; to refer to or 
remark upon incidentally ; to specify by name or 
otherwise. 

The parenthetical infinitive phrase Not to mention (so- 
and-so) is used as a rhetorical suggestion that the speaker 
is refraining front presenting the full strength of his case. 

t Not to mention ii : used parenthetically for ‘ not in any 
degree worth mention 

1330 Palsgk. 634/2 , 1 mencyon, I make rehersall or re- 
membraunce of a thyng paste or a person absent, je men- 
cionne. 1535 Joye Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 32 Wherof Frith 
wrote thys warnyng to Tin [dale] whyche he here men- 
cyonelh. 1552-3 _/«?/. Ch. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Lichfield 
IV. 55 Md. that jj ameses mensioned in the old inventorey 
be stolne. Ibid. 67 Md. that par cells followynge ar men- 
sined in the olde mventore. 1611 Bible i Chron. iv. 38 
These mentioned by their names were Princes in their 
families. 1692 Wood Life (O. H. S.) III. 405 It rain’d and 
drisled most of the morning, having not rain’d, not to 
mention it, for a month. 1702 Addison Dial, Medals 
Misc. Wks. 1736 III. 13 Not to mention several others, 
Carracio is said to have assisted Aretine. 1705 — Italy 
Pref., I think I have mention’d but few Things, .that are 
not set in a new Light. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1850 II. 
Pref. 5 Not to mention the multitudes who read merely 
for tire salts of talking [etc.]. 1751 Label ye Westm. Br, 
25 By Means too well known to require my mentioning 
them. 1839 Blackie in For. Q. Rev. XXIII. 279 How the 
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finest lines in Milton (not to mention Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge) have been smothered and mangled by this 
curious race of syllable counters, no student of English 
poetry requires to be told. 1849 James Woodman v, Let us 
mention no names. 1838 Conington Pope Misc. Writ. I. 
18 It would be a great mistake to suppose that Pope’s 
‘Pastorals’ are worthy of being nientioned in the same 
day with any genuine workot' Virgil's. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed, 2) V. 130 The science of dialectic is nowhere mentioned 
by name in the Laws. 

b. With clause as obj.: To state incidentally. 
1617 Mquyson / tin. 1. 60 Give me leave to mention that 
there lies a City not Lure distant. 1714 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu Lett. II. lxxxviii. 143, I am surprised you do not men- 
tion where you mean to stand. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V. 594 This case is also reported by Style, who mentions 
that Lord Ch. J. Roll said [etc.]. Mod. It ought here to be 
mentioned that I had never met the man before. 

0. Don't mention it : a colloquial phrase used 
in deprecating offered thanks or apology. 

1834 W. Collins Hide if Seek III. iv. 84 'I was just 
going to swab up that part of the carpet when you came 
in’, said Zack, apologetically. ..‘Oh don’t mention it', 
answered Valentine, laughing. ‘It was all my awkward- 
ness’. 1873 Howells Chance Acquaintance iv, Oh, don’t 
mention that 1 I was the only one to blame. 

f 2 . intr. To speak or make mention of. Also 
in indirect passive. 06 s, 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm . xoz In their letters they 
mentioned of the obedience unto Magistrates. Ibid. 176 b, 
In the last boke before this, I mentioned of this duke’s in- 
vectives against the Duke of Saxon. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 1. 199 A Pyramide mentioned of in Histories. 1609 B. 
Jonson Masque of Queens B 4 b, Their little Masters or 
Martinets, of whom I haue mention’d before. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 1041 No more be mention’d then of violence 
Against our selves. 179a Elvina I. 32, I mentioned in my 
last of the kind attention that Air. Falkland had shewn. 

Mentionable (memjhnab’l), a. [f. Mention v. 
+ -ABLE.] That cau or may be mentioned ; worthy 
of mention. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 116 All sorts of accidents, men- 
tionable and unmentionable. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. ix. 
(1872) III, 148 In Germany the mentionable events are still 
fewer. 1871 L. Stephen Tluygr. Eitr. viii. (1894) 178 Our 
only mentionable adventure was the inevitable quarrel with, 
the porter. 

t Me’Iltionate, /« ///«. 06 s. [ad.med.L.s men- 
tidndtus, pa. pple. ot menlidmire : see Mention ».] 
Mentioned, recorded. 

C1S25 Warham in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. II. n, I 
thanke your Grace for your singular goodenes afor men- 
tionate. 1361 Peg. Privy Council Scot. I. 189 For reform- 
yng of the irrelevance of the summondis mentionat in the 
secund exceptioun. 167S Contract in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 
(1896) XXX. 20 During the tyme above mentionat. 

f Me’utiouate, v. 06 s. [f. prec.: see -ate *.] 
trans. To mention, speak of. Also intr. (const, oj). 

1350 Hooper Jonas vi. 152 It is not wythoute a synguler 
councell of the holye goste that thys kynge is mencionated 
of so copiously, c iSoq Short Cath. Confess, in Cat/i. 
Tractates (S.T.S.) 250/9 The fruites. .of thir tokens aboue 
mentionated. 

Mentioned fmemfond) ,ppl. a. [f. Mention v. 
+ -ed L] Of which mention has been made. 
Now rare exc. in Combs, before-mentioned , under- 
mentioned, etc. 

1S92 Ciiettle Kind-harts Dr. C 4 Mopo and his men- 
tioned companions, 1611 Cotgr., Meat tonne, mentionned ; 
nominated, named. 1667 Duchess Newcastle Life of 
Duke l (1886) 53 The mentioned town of Gainsborough. 
1706 S. Sew all Diary 24 Dec. (1879) II. 175 He is to send 
me 15 Fountains, which are paid for in the mention'd Slim. 
1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. xxi. 306 Which makes the 
mention’d Angle more acute. 1863 J. H. Stirling Sir W. 
Hamilton 73 In reference to the mentioned doctrines of 
Kant. 

Mentioner (mem/mai). [f. Mention v. + 
-Eli b] One who mentions. 

1607 Schotast. Disc. agst. Antichrist 1. ii. in The highest 
mentioner of it is Vincentius. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vr. 
xix. 104 We will adde somewhat to wash off those false 
aspersions, both from the Record and from the mentioners 
thereof, 1660 Hexham, Een melder, a Mentioner, a Re- 
hearser, a llecounter, or a Teller. 

Mentioning (me’njbnnj), vbl, sb. [f. MENTION 
©. + -1NG 1 .] The action of the verb Mention. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes (1638) 48 The men. .both dis- 
maid at the very mentioning of the matter,, .said [etc.]. 
1634 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. X04 The very mentioning and 


remembrance thereof, may amaze with horrour. 1749 Field- 

oa r 


ing Tom Jones vm. x, You have made my blood run cold 
with the very mentioning the top of that mountain. _ 1817 
Byron Beppo lxxxvi, Nauseous words past mentioning or 
bearing. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mom I. p.viii, Many such 
mentionings occur in Anglo-Scandic skinbooks. xgox N. <$■ 
Q. 9th Ser. VII. 470/1, 1 hnd many mentionings of Haydons 
in the parish registers of Hinton Blewitt. 

Mentionless (me-njanles), a. rare- 1 . [f. 
Mention sb. + -less.] Not calling for mention. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. vii. (1623) 225 Famous in 
his issue, though mentionlesse for action in himselfe. 

Mentism (me’ntiz’m). Path. [a. F. tnen- 
tisme, f . L. ment-em, mens mind : see -ism.] Dis- 
turbance of mental action produced by passion or 
an excited imagination (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

+ Mentition. 06 s. rare [ad. L. menti- 
tion-em , f. mentirl to lie.] The action of lying. 

_ *656 Blount Glossogr., Mentition, a lying, forging or tell- 
ing untruths. 


Mento- (mentfl), used as combining form of L. 
mentum chin, in anatomical terms, as mento-breg- 
malic, - condylial , -gonial, - labial , etc. (see Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1S90). Memto-hyoid, (a) adj. pertaining to 
the chin and the hyoid bone ; (£) sb. an occasional 
muscle in man passing from the body of the hyoid 
bone to the chin; so Memto-hyoideanu. Memto- 
MeckeTian a., in mento-Meckelian bone or element , 
a small bone formed by the ossification of portions 
of Meckel’s cartilage and the lower labial cartilage. 

1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mentolaldalis. .mentolabial. 
1837 Dunglison Med. Lex. 585 Mento-Labial Purrow, 
x866 Macalister in Proc. R. Irish Acad. IX. 451 A small 
muscular mento-hyoidean band, .existed single in one sub- 
ject. Ibid. 468 Mento-hyoid muscle. 1867 — Ibid. X. 163 
The platysma myoides, the mento-hyoid, Lucas' fibres in 
the axilla [etc.]. 1877 Huxley & Martin Biol. 172 

The mento-Meckelian element of the mandible. 1883 Hux- 
ley Pract. Biol, 220 At the. .symphysial end it [Meckel’s 
cartilage] is ossified to form the mento-Meckelian hone. 

Mentonniere (mentp-meai). Antiq. [a. F. 
mentonniere (i6th c. mejitoniere), f. menton chin.] 
A piece uf armour covering the chin or lower part 
of the face and neck, attached either to the helmet 
or to the upper part of the body-armour. 

1824 Mbyrick Anc. Arm. 1 1. 247 On this is a_ protuber- 
ance and two rings to hold a shield, made also with a men- 
toniere. Ibid., They have grand guards with mentonieres 
and coursing-hats. 1884 St. James’s Gaz. 20 June n/2 A 
Mentonniere, engraved with the royal arms of Spain. 

Mentor (me’ntpi). [a. F. mentor , appellative 
use of the proper name Mentor, Gr. Mevraip. The 
name admits of the etymological rendering 1 adviser’, 
having the form of an agent-n. from the root *men- 
( : man-) to remember, think, counsel, etc. (cf. L. 
monitor ) ; possibly it may have been invented or 
chosen by the poet as appropriately significant.] 

l.a. With initial capital: The name of the Ithacan 
noble whose disguise the goddess Athene assumed 
in order to act as the guide and adviser of the 
young Telemachus ; allusively, one who fulfils the 
office which the supposed Mentor fulfilled towards 
Telemachus. fa. Hence, as common noun : An 
experienced and trusted counsellor. 

The currency of the word in Fr. and Eng. Is derived less 
from the Odyssey than from Fenelon’s romance of Tele- 
maque, in which the part played by Mentor as a counsellor 
is made more prominent 

X750 Ld. Chesteiul Lett, to Son 8 Mar., The friendly 
care and assistance of your Mentor. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 
595 The friend Sticks close, a Mentor worthy of his charge. 
18x4 Sir R. Wilson /V/». Diary 11 . 329 Tne same Men- 
tor, who really is a most sincere friend, begged me to [etc.]. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens III. xrri. vi. 36 ‘ Too much learn- 
ing is not needed in a prince replied his mentor. _ 1890 


Gunter Miss Nobody ii. (1891) 28 Phil.. is helped in the 


1S91) 

selection by the experience of his mentor. 


He. Applied to a thing (more or less personified). 

Lit t re quotes from Rousseau an example of the similar 
use of F. mentor applied to a book, 

1823 Byron Island it. viii. The deep.. The only Mentor 
of his youth. 1809 Spurgeon Treat. David (Ps. xix. xx> I. 
309 The Bible should be our Mentor. 1879 Expositor IX. 
462 The Saifuav which Socrates spoke of as his mentor. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. 

1778 Abigail Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876} 338 Your vener- 
able colleague, whose Mentor-like appearance, age [etc.]. 
i8xx W. Spencer Poems 214 To smooth Reflection's mentor- 
frown. 1837 Miss Sedgwick Live <$• let Live 76 This made 
it easy for her to adopt the Mentor style. 

Hence Mento - rial a., 1 containing advice ’ (Smart 
Diet. 1836) ; Ma'ntorism, guidance by a mentor; 
HEemtorship, the office or function of a mentor. 

1882 Sir W. Harcourt in Daily News 23 Jan. 2/5, I 
wholly reject the mentorship of the noble lord. 1889 Jr id. 
Edac, 1 Dec. 620/2 What a tragedy of memorism is that of 
'Robert Elsmere’l 1903 Blackiu. A fag. Jan. 71/2 His 
occasional boredom and irrepressibly assertive mentorship. 

Meutulate (me’nti&lrit), a. [ad. L. mentulat-us, 
L menlula penis : see -ATE.] Having a very large 
penis (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). Also Me’ntnlated 
a. in the same sense (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

II Mentum (memlum). [L. vtentum chin.] 

1. Anal. The anterior and inferior margins of the 
mandible or lower jaw ; the chin. 

[1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Diet. (ed. 2], Mentum, the 
Chinn.] 1833 Dunglison Med. Lex. 1866 in Brands & 
Cox Diet. Sci ., etc. In mod. Diets. 

2 . Ent. A term variously applied to different 
parts of the labium ; by recent entomologists com- 
monly used for the median portion. Also attrib. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomot, III. 353 Mentum, the lower 
part of the labium, where it is jointed ; in other cases its 


base. Ibid 356 note. Our [i. e. the authors’] Mentum may 
ski 


generally be known by its situation between the hinges and 
aase of the Maxillte. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II- 
281 Mentum large; maxillary palpt long. 1839 Westwood 
Classif. Insects 1, 1 Mentum-tooth triangular. Ibid. 4 Men- 
tum-lobe entire. x838 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 141 
A pal piger borne on the external angle of the mentum. 

3. Bot. ‘A projection in front of the flowers of 
some orchids, caused hy the extension of the foot 
of the column’ ( Treas . Bot. 1866 ). 

|| Menu (menii, me'niw). [F. menu adj., small 
(:— L. miniitus Minute a.), used as sb. with the 
sense of detail, details collectively, detailed list.] 


d 1 . Short for F. menu peuple : the common 
people. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1638 Osborn A dv. Son (1673) 2 The Sons of the Menu 
lying so long under this lazie course. Ibid 190 Which., 
may better become the Gentry, than the Sons of the Menu. 

2 . A detailed list of the dishes to be served at 
a banquet or meal ; a bill of fare. Also, the viands 
so served. Menu card, the card upon which a 
menu is written. 

1837 C’tess .Blessington in Heath's Bk. Beauty 198 Did 
you not examine the sue me ? 2849 Thackeray Peudennis 
xxii, It was a grand sight to behold him in his dressing-gown 
composing a menu.. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
(1892) 38 He was thinking out a menu for dinner. 1896 W. 
Black in Harpers Mag. Apr. 746/2 The long tables, .with 
. .their glossy menu-cards, and their floral decorations. 

transf. 1889 Pall. Malt G. 4 Nov. 3/1 .To gain this they 
must qualify in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Logic,.. [etc.]— a pretty good menu. 

Menu.ce, variant of Menise Obs. 

+ Meimdes. Obs. [app. ad. Sp. memtdos, pi. 
of menudo, absol. use of menudo small (:— L. miniitus 
Minute «.).] ? Mincemeat. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nichola-y’s P’oy. 1. xi. 13 b, Meat 
dressed according to their fashion, which was a kinde of 
Menudes made in paste with onions. 

Menues, memiise, var, ff. Menise Obs. 
Meuuefc : see Minuet. 

II Menura (m/niuaua). Orntih. [mod. L. 
(Davies 1800, in Trans. Linn. Soc. VI), f. Gr. yrjorj 
crescent moon + ovpa tail, so called from the ‘ cres- 
cent-shaped spots’ (loc. cil.) on the tail,] An Aus- 
tralian genus of birds, popularly called Lyre-birds; 
any bird of this genus, esp. Menura superba. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 274/2 (tr. Lesson), The Mtenura [fie] 
has then been arranged sometimes among the gallinaceous 
birds under the name of Lyre-Pheasant or Pheasant of the 
Woods. . 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. (1883) 337 The Menura 
seldom, if ever, attempts to escape by flight. 1884 Whymper 
in Girfs Own Paper 28 June 614/2 The superb menura, or 
lyre-bird. 

Menuranee, obs. form of Manurance. 
Menure, obs. form of Mainour. 
a 1436 Domesday Ipswich in Blk. Bk. Adrnir. (Rolls) II. 
21 Theves taken with lxtell menure or with gret menure. 

Memire, obs. form of Manure v. 

Memise, variant of Menise Obs., Minis H. 
Menuver, obs. form of Miniver. 

Menuze, Menwu, obs. ff. Minish, Minnow. 
Meny, Menyal(l, obs. ff. Many, Menial a. 
MenyantMn (meniaem j>in). Also -me. Chem, 
[f. mod.L. Menyanthes (T ournefort 1 700) , the name 
of a genus of plants + -in. 

The etymology of the mod.L. generic name is obscure: 
it has been variously conjectured to be a mistake for *Miny- 
asithes (a. Gr. uevaavtif adj., blooming a short time), and to 
be an irregular formation on Gr. i±W month + aiOos flower.] 
A bitter principle contained in the buckbean, 
Menyanthes trifoliata. 

1842 Francis Diet. Arts } Menyanthin, the peculiar 
principle of mettyanthes trifoliata, or bog beau. 1830 
Ogilvie s. v. Menyanthes, It contains an extractive called 
menyunthine. 1897 Naturalist 45 The most palpable in- 
gredient of the plant is a bitter principle menyanthin. 

Meny(e, obs. forms of Meinie. 

Menyie, variant of Manyie sb. Sc. Obs. 
MenyMnge, obs. form of Minikin. 
Menyng(e, obs. ff. Meaning, Minning. 
Menys, obs. gen. pi. of Man, obs. f. Menace. 
Menyso(u)n, variants of Menison Obs. 
Menyuer, -y ver(e, obs. forms of Miniver. 
Menzie, variant of Manyie v. 

Menzil, variant of Manzil. 

1687 A. Lovell tr ..Thevenot's Trav. 11. 148 Commonly 
they make it a Menzil or days Journey from Chadgegih to 
Destberm. 1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey 1. 195 We were now 
travelling by the Menzil or Turkish post, ..The charge for 
menzil horses is three piastres and a half, .an hour. 1888 
Doughty Trav. Arabia Deseria II. 179 The drone of mill- 
stones may be heard before the daylight in the nomad 
menzils. 

Meoble, variant of Moble sb. Obs. 

Meoe, obs. form of Meek a. 

Meode, obs. form of Mead sb.\ Meed sb. 
Meok(e, obs, forms of Meek a. and v. 
t Meon. Obs. See also Meum. [a. late Gr. 
/tijov.] The herb Spignel, Meum atJiamantimm. 

1362 Turner Herb. 11. 56 Meon or Mew.. is lyke vnto dill 
in y a stalk and Iefe. 16x7 Minsheu Ductor, Mewe or meon. 

Meorknesae, obs. form of Mirkness. 
Meovafale, -ve, obs. forms of Movable, Mote. 
t MepMs. Obs. [Blundered form of L. mem- 
phites (Pliny), Gr. ptep(/nTJ7s(Dioscorides).] A stone 
said to have anaesthetic properties. Cf. Memphian, 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xm. vi. (1886) 240 Mephis, 
being broken into powder, and droonke with water, nxaketb. 
insensibilitie of torture. 

Mephistopheles (mefistp-filfz). Also 6-7 
Mephas-, Mepltis-, Mephostophilis, Meplias-, 
Meph.es-, MephostopMIus, 7 Mephistophilus, 
Mephostophiles ; 9 in shortened form. Mephisto. 
[Appears first in the Ger. Faustbuch x 587 as Mtpho- 
stophiles ; of unknown origin. The now current 
form Mephistopheles, and the abbreviation Mephisto . 




MEPHITIC. 

come from Goethe’s Faust.] The name of the 
evil spirit to whom Faust (in the German legend) 
■was represented to have sold his soul. Hence 
applied allusively to persons (in the 17th c. with 
reference to the character presented in Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus, in recent use to that presented by 
Goethe). 

[c 1590 Marlowe Faustus (1604) Bib, How pliant is this 
Mephastophilis? Ibid., Enter Mepliostophilis. Ibid. B4Me- 
phastophilus.] 1598 Shaics. Merry W. 1. i. 132 Fist. How 
now, Mephostophilus. 1S98-9 B. J onson Case is A Iter'd n. 
iv. Thou art not lunatike, art thou? and thou bee’st auoide 
Mephostophiles. 1620 Melton Astrol. 8 There came running 
down the stayres ..(the little Mephistophiles) his Boy de- 
manding with whom I would speake. 1624 Fletcher i Fife 
far a Month v. ii, A Mephestophilus, such as thou art. 
1629 Massinger Picture v. iii, You know How to resolue 
your selfe what my intents are, By the help of Mephosto- 
philes [i.e. Baptista]. 1818 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 
201 That Mephistopheles of diplomacy, Talleyrand. 1903 
Westm. Gas. 22 Aug. 2/1 It changes them mostly into 
Machiavels and Mephistopheleses. 

Hence M epliistopitele - an, M epMstopheTian, 
Mepliistoplre'lic, Mepliistoplielrstic {rare), 
adjs., pertaining to or resembling Mephistopheles 
or his actions. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 92 We have heard some ascribe 
a Mephistophelistic spirit to Mr. Carlyle, 1831 H. Mel- 
ville Whale xxxi. 154 He carries an everlasting Mephi- 
stophelean grin on his face. 1853GEO. Eliot in Cross Life 
{1885) I. 307, I am very hard and Mephistophelian just now. 
1873 Leland Egypt. Sketck-bk. 102 The Mephistophelic 
who quiz all that they cannot compass. 1887 F. Francis 
J un. Saddle < $■ Mocassin 209 These Apaches. .were hand- 
some, too, in a Mephistophelean style. 1888 J. Martineau 
Study Retig. I. 1. iv, 135 The very same Mephistophelean 
[«V] agility. 

Mephites,, erron. form of Mephitis. 

Mephitic (raffrtik), a. [ad. late L. mephlticus 
(whence F. miphitique , Sp. mefitico, Pg. mephitico , 
It. mefitico ), f. L. mephitis : see Mephitis and -ic.j 
Pertaining to mephitis; offensive to the smell; 
(of a vapour or exhalation) pestilential, noxious, 
poisonous. + Mephitic air, acid, gas: carbonic acid. 

1623 Cociceram, Mephiticke , stinking. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1773 T. Percival Ess. II. 57 This celebrated 
spring abounds with a mineral spirit, or mephitic air, in 
which its stimulus, and indeed its efficacy resides, 1773 
Brydone Sicily ii. (1809) 123 So mephitic a vapour that birds 
were suffocated in flying over it. 1775 Bewly in Priestley 
Exper. and Observ. Air II. 3139 The Mephitic Acid, as I 
shall already venture to call it. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 
250 The affinity which this mephitic gaz has for oxygene. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food of Man 212 This mephitic gas. 1899 
Allbuil's Syst. Med. VIII. 393 Hallucinations of smell are 
also offensive. Patients complain of mephitic fumes, . . 
chloroform and other volatile poisons. 

absol. 1828 H. Best Italy 399 Other spiracles of mephitic 
might probably he found here. 

fig. 1887 Huxley in 19 th Cent. Feb. 195 The schools 
kept the thinking faculty alive and active f when., the me- 
phitic atmosphere engendered by the dominant ecclesiasti- 
cism. .might well have stifled it. 

to. Mephitic weasel : the skunk, Mephitis me- 
phitica. 

1837 Donovan Dam. Econ. ll, 85 The Skunk, or mephitic 
weasel of North America. 

Hence + MaphTtical a. in the same sense. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn , I, Mephitical Exhalations 
are poisonous or noxious ones, issuing out of the Earth. 
1741 Brownrigg in Phil. Trans. L V. 238 The mephitical 
air of oak, which extinguishes flame. 1842 Sir A. de Verb 
Song of Faith 206 Our very chambers dogged with steams 
mephitical. 

Ii Mephitis (mffei’tis). [L. mephitis noxious 
vapour ; also personified, as the name of a goddess 
who averts pestilential exhalations.] 

1 . A noxious or pestilential emanation, esp. from 
the earth ; a noisome, or poisonous stench. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mephitis, a Damp, or strong 
Sulphureous Smell,. ,a Stench, Stink, _or ill Savour. 1750 
Phil. Trans. XLVII. 33 note , Mephitis, a deadly or very 
dangerous exhalation. ,178? Pennant Toitr Wales II. 190 
A mephites [He], or pestilen tial vapour. 1793 Beddoes Cal- 
culus 230 The mephitis, whicli exhales from putrefied animal 
substances. 1817 Coleridge Satyr, Lett. i. in Biog. Lit . II. 
197 My nostrils, the most placable of all the senses, recon- 
ciled to or indeed insensible of the mephitis. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Voy.tb Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 12 Nobody likes 
to be. .suffocated with bilge, mephitis, and stewing oil. 

2 , Zool. A genus of skunks, typical of the family 

Mephitinx. 1848 in Craig. In mod. Diets. 

Hence Mephitism. jA, mephitic poisoning of the 
air ; tMe'pMtizea/y)/. a., charged with mephitis ; 
mephithed nitrous acid —■ next. 

1794 G. Adams Nat, fy Exp. Philos, I. xii. 497 Mephi tired 
inflammable gas. *796 Kikwan Elem. Min. ted. 2) II. 321 
Mephitized Nitrous Acid. 1801 Reperi. Arts Manuf, 
XV. 423 To destroy the mephitism of the walls in the 
asylums of industry, indigence, and misfortune, 1813 
Forsyth Excurs. Italy 269 note, The campus martins is 
sheltered.. from the winds which bring mephitism. 1890 
Syd.Soc. Lex., Mephitism. 

tMephito-nitrous, a. Chem . Ohs. rare- 1 . 
In mephito-nitrous acid, ? = Nitrogen. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed, 2) II. 211 Neither the pure 
nor Mephito-Nitrous Acid, hot or cold, has any action on it. 

+ Meprize, i>. Obs. rare— 1 , [? ad. F, mipriser : 
see Misprize »■.] trans. ?To despise. 

1633 J. Done Hist, Septuagint 133 What is that he ought 
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to doe to meprize his Enemies ? [= Gr. 71 ws 5 v xaToufipomv) 

70)11 €^6>pwi*;j 

Mer, obs. form of Mae, Maee, Mayor, Mere. 
Mer-» used in various combinations (chiefly 
nonce-wds.) formed alter Mermaid, denoting 
imaginary beings of the mermaid kind, as mer -baby, 
-child, -dog, -folk, -lady, -monster, -people, -wife, 
Cf. Merman, Merwoman. 

1894 J. G EDDIE Fringes of Fife 150 The radiant young 
rogue,, .fearless as a *Mer-Baby, grins at us. .from his rock- 
ing craft. 1881 Pros, Soc. Antiquaries 19 May, Seal... 
Subject, a mermaid holding her *merchifd to her breast. 
1893 ‘ Q.’ Wandering Heath 97 Change, O change him [sc. 
a drowned dog] to a 'mer-dog 1 1863 Barjng-Gould Iceland 
xx, 349 With regard to the appearance of the *merfolk in 
other countries, I may state [etc.]. 1822 Hibbert Descr. 
Shell. I si. 570 The *merlady, perceiving that she must be- 
come an inhabitant of the earth, found [etc.]. 1620 Hie 
Mttlier A 4 b, These Meare-maids or rather *Meare- 
Monsters. 1882 Spectator 16 Dec. 1618 The idea of the 
‘ child of earth.. ’carried away to consort with *Mer-people 
is as old as Hylas. 1822 Hibbert Descr. Shetl. I si, 570 
The Shetlanders love for his Tnerwife was unbounded. 

Meraboian, obs. form of Myrobalan. 
t Mera ‘Cious, a. Obs. rare- l . Also (in Diets.) 
-aoeous. |_i. L. merac-us (f. merus : see Mere a.) 
+ -IOUS.] Pure, untuixed. So i' Mera'city, 
purity, unmixed condition {Obs.~ °). 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 130 We must drink of the sweet, 
and it is well, if any thing be dulcy, and meracious enough 
for us. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Meracity, clearness, or pure- 
ness, without mixture. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Meraceous, 
Meracity. 

Meraele, merakil(l, obs. forms of Miracle. 
Meraltie, -alty, obs. forms of Mayoralty. 
Mertoel, -ul, -yl, obs. forms of Marble. 

+ Me'rcable, Ct. Obs.—° [ad. L . mercabil-is, 
i. mercarl to buy : see Merchant.] That may be 
bought. 1636 in Blount Glossogr. 

II ESEercadore. rare— 1 . [Sp. mercader .] A 

merchant, tradesman. 

1595 Maroccus Ext. (Percy Soc.) 9 A mercadore, . . that 
for one or two tearmes arraie, a shall for his lives tearme. . 
become beggaries bondmen and usuries vassall. 

|| Mercal 1 (maukal). Indian. Also mercall, 
xnaroal. [Eng. pronunciation of Tamil marakkal. ] 
A measure for grain used in Madras, 

1776 T. Brooks Coins E. Indies, etc. 7, 8 Measures are 
equal to 1 Mercal, 400 Marcals.. 1 Garse. 1803 Wellington 
in Gurw, Desp. (1837) II. 85 The small bags, .filled up each 
to the full amount of three Mercalls or seventy two pounds. 
1864 W. A. Browne Money, Weights <$• Meas. 51, 8 Pud- 
dies = 1 Marcal, 5 Marcals = 1 Parah. 

Mercal (moukal). Sc. Also 9 markal. In 
Orkney and Shetland : The piece of timber carry- 
ing the plough-share, which was fastened into the 
lower end of the beam of a wooden plough. 

1793 Statist, Acc. Scot. VII. 585 A square hole is cut 
through the lower end of the beam, and the mercal, a piece 
of oak about 22 inches long, introduced. 1822 Scott Pirate 
xviii, What manners are to he expected in a country where 
folk call a pleugh-sock a markal ? 

Mereantant: see Maiicantant Obs. 
Mercantile (ma-akautoil, -til), a. (and sb.) 
Also 7 merehantile, mercantil, 8 -iel. [a. F. 
mercantile, ad. It. mercantil, f. mercante : see 
Merchant. Cf. Sp. and Pg. mercantil.'] 

1. Of or belonging to merchants or their trade; 
concerned with the exchange of merchandise ; of or 
pertaining to trade or commerce ; commercial. 

1642 Howell Instr. For. Tram (Arb.) 61 Navigation and 
Mercantile Negotiation, are the two Poles whereon that 
State [sc. Holland] doth move, c 1643 — Lett. I. xxix. (1633) 
I. 43 The only procede (that I may use the mercantil term) 
you can expect, is thanks. 1727 Arbuthnot Coins 224 The 
Expedition of the Argonauts., was partly mercantile, partly 
military. 1739 Book of Fairs 34 Black cattle, sheep, horses, 
and mercantile goods. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 
31 Bonrepaux. .was esteemed an adept in the mystery of 
mercantile politics.. 1836 E. A. Bond Russia (Hakl. Soc.) 
Introd, 130 By joining in his mercantile ventures in Russia. 
1897 Webster {citing M'Klrath), Mercantile paper, the 
notes or acceptances given by merchants for goods bought, 
or received on consignment j drafts on merchants for goods 
sold or consigned. 

to. Mercantile system (also m. doctrine, theory) : 
a term used by Adam Smith and later Political 
Economists for the system of economic doctrine 
and legislative policy based on the principle that 
money alone constituted wealth. Hence mercan- 
tile school : those who upheld this system. 

1776 Adam Smith W, N. iv, i. {heading) Of the Principle of 
the commercial, or mercantile System. 1848 Mill Pol. Peon, 
I. 2 The set of doctrines designated, since the time of Adam 
Smith, by the appellation of tne Mercantile System. Ibid. 7 
The Mercantile Theory could not fail to be seen in its true 
character. 1881 Contemp. Rev. Nov, XL. 806 The ‘ mercan- 
tile ’ school was right in maintaining that an influx of pre- 
cious metal stimulates commerce and industry. 1883 J. K. 
Ingram in Encycl. Brit. X IX. 334/2 The mercantile doctrine, 
Stated in its most extreme form, makes wealth and money 
identical. 

C. That deals with, investigates or controls com- 
mercial affairs. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. 1 st. III. 332 .There are three 
courts,., a civil, a criminal, and a mercantile. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. 111. xvii. § 4 Leaders of opinion on mercantile 
questions. 1838 Homans Cycl. Comm . s. v., The Mercan- 


MERCAPTAH. 

tile Agency is a name applied to various houses in -nelead. 
ing cities of the United States, and in Montreal and London. 
The principal object of the Agency is to supply, to annual 
subscribes,, information respecting the character, capacity 
and pecuniary condition of persons asking credit. . . The 
Agency was iirst established in 1841 in the city of New York. 
1801 GoscHiiN/'br-. Each. 1x3 Putting aside, .the. .subject of 
the currency altogether, and confining ourselves to the more 
mercantile part of the question. 

2 . Engaged in tiade or commerce. Mercantile 
marine, the shipping collectively employed in 
commerce (see Marine sb. 2). 

c 1643 Howell Lett. 11. xv. (16551 I. 94 Amsterdam .. is 
one of the greatest mercantil Towns in Europ. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Mandelslo] s Trav. 11. 140 The scituation of this 
town is upon a fair River, with a good harbour that renders 
it very Merehantile. a 1734 North Exam. 111. viii. § 29 
(1740,1 604 His [Fairclough'sj son was then mercantiel ser- 
vant to Mr, North. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, i, Ralph 
Nickleby , . had been some time placed in a mercantile house 
in London. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. India 1 . -2x3 The 
Jains . . are generally an opulent and mercantile class. 1889 
Act 52 4- S3 Piet, c. 43 § 1. The expression ‘mercantile 
agent’ shall mean a mercantile agent having .. autnority 
either to sell goods, or [etc.]. 

to. Having payment or gain as the motive ; mer- 
cenary ; also, simply, disposed for bargaining. 

1756 Warton Ess. Pope 1 . 260 The mercantile bard 
[Dryden]. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 103 He [the Englishman] loves the axe, the spade, the 
oar, the gun, the steampipe. . . He is materialist, economical, 
mercantile, i860 Ruskin Unto this Last ii. 118621 41 The 
two economies, to which the terms ‘ Political ' and ‘ Mer- 
cantile ' might not unadvisedly he attached. . . Mercantile 
economy, the economy of 1 merces ’ or of ‘ pay ’, signifies the 
accumulation, in the hands of individuals, of legal or moral 
claim upon, or power over, the labour of others. 

4. Ol or proper to a merchant. 

1819 Crabbe T. of Hall vn, A bill That was not drawn 
with true mercantile skill. ,1839 Alison Hist. Europe xlix. 

§ 9 11849-30) VHI. 9 A nation in which the chivalrous and 
mercantile qualities are suangely blended, 
t 6. quaswA A merchant. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1813 Jane Austen Lett. I1884) II. 178 A great rich mer- 
cantile, Sir Robert Wigvam. 

Hence Me'rcantilely adv . , from a mercantile 
point of view; with legard to business transactions. 

7827 Examiner 433/1 It is, mercantiiely speaking, not ob- 
vious how a present expense can be met by merely possible 
funds. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 185 Before the arrest he 
might have been deemed mercantiiely solvent. 

Mercantilism (m§ Jkantailiz’m). [f. Mer- 
cantile + -ISM. Cf. t. mercanliiisme.] 

1. The mercantile spirit; devotion to trade or 
commerce ; the principles or practice characteristic 
of merchants ; commercialism. 

1873 P. Fitzgerald Dumas II. 105 note. The picture of 
‘literary mercantilism’, described by this great writer 
[Balzac], shows that Dumas had only borrowed his system 
from journalisra_and_ social life. 1685 <_ entury Mag. XXXI. 
31X/X Mercantilism is drawing into its vortex the intellectual 
strength oi the nation. The energies of its most promising 
young men are enlisted in the pursuit of wealth. 1888 
Harper’s Mag. Jan. 272 The mercantilism which succeeded 
..feudalism. 

2. I ol. Econ. The principles of the 1 mercantile 
system 

1881 Contemp, Rev. Nov. XL. 792 Is it possible that mer- 
chants, bankers, [etc.] .. should all be led astray by the 
sophism of 1 mercantilism ’ ? 1883 Encycl, Brit. XIX. 364/2 
It has been justly observed that there are in hint [HumeJ 
several traces of a refined mercantilism. 

Mercantilist (ms-Jkantsilist), sb. and a. 

[t ormeo as prec. + -1ST.] 

A. sb. An advocate of the ‘ mercantile system 

1834 M ichelsen England 253 The physiocrats occupy a 

far superior position to the mercantilists. 1891 Cunningham 
in Economic A ev. 16 The mercantilists held that the direc- 
tion in which capital was used should be controlled so that 
the power of the state might be maintained. 

B, adj. Of or pertaining to mercantilism or the 
‘mercantile system 

1881 Contemp, Rev. Nov. XL. 806 But from these true 
observations. .the ‘mercantilist’ reasoners have deduced 
erroneous conclusions. 1896 Cunningham Growth Eng. 
Indust. 362 The Doctor takes tne mercantilist position as 
distinguished from the bullionist. 

Hence ffieircantilrstie a. — prec, adj. 

1881-4 Lalor's Cycl. Pol. Sci. II. 197 (Cent.) From the 
seventeenth century mercantilistic views began to exercise a 
more and more marked influence upon financial literature. 

Mercautiliiy (maikantHki). [Formed as 
prec. +- ITY.] The quality of being mercantile; 
devotion to mercantile pursuits. 

i860 Reade Cloister 4 r H, (x86x) IV. 76 ‘ Let us make a 
bargain what say you to that?' And his eyes sparkled, 
and he was all on fire with mercantility. 

Mercaptal (maikarptal). them. [f. Mer- 
capt-an 1- Al-dehyde.J A compound of a mer- 
captan with an aldehyde. 

1892 Mohley & Muir Watts' Diet. Chem., Mercaptals. 
.. 'lhey may be viewed as thio-acetals or as the sulpluir- 
compounds corresponding to the alkyl derivatives of ortho- 
aldehydes. 

Mercaptan (maikarptan). Chem. [f. L. mer- 
curium captans ‘ catching mercury’ (see quot. 
1834).] A sulphur alcohol ; any one of a series of 
compounds resembling the alcohols, but containing 
’ sulphur in place of oxygen. 

[1834 Zeise in Ann. Phys. # Chem, XXXI. 378 Nenne 
ich den vom Quecksilber aufgenommenen Stoff Mercaptum 
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MERCERY. 


(von : Corpus mercurio aptum) und den andern Hydro-Mer- 
captum, oder besser. .Mercaptan (d. h. Corpus mercurium 
captans).] 1835 A’. D. Thomson'' s Rec. Gen. Sci. I. no Mer- 
captan when obtained pure from the mercaptide of mercury, 
is colourless, with a smeil of assafoetida. 1865 Watts Diet. 
Client . , Mercaptans, sulphydrates of the alcohol-radicles. 

Mercaptide (moikiE'ptoid). Chem. [f. prec. 

+ -ibe.J A compound formed by the substitution 
of a metal for hydrogen in a mercaptan. 

183s [see prec.]. 1836 Brande Chem. 1109 When mercaptan 
is acted on by potassium, hydrogen is evolved, and a mer- 
capturet or mercaptide of potassium is formed. 

Mercat; e, obs. forms of Market. 

Mereatante : see Marcantant Obs. 
t Merca*tion. Obs.—° [a. L. mercation-em , 
n. of action f. mercarl to trade.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeham, FI er cat ion, a buying. 

4 Mercative, a. Obs.-° [As if ad. L. *mer- 
cdtlv-us, f. mercarl to trade : see -ative,] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Mercative 3 belonging to Chap- 
man ry. 

Mercatorial (motkatoa-rial), a. Now rare. 
[f. L. mercdtori-tis (f. meredtor merchant, agent-n. 
f. meredri : see Merchant) + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to merchants or merchandise ; mercantile. 

Mercatorial guild (Antiq.) : transl. of med.L. gilda mer- 
catoria, more commonly rendered ‘guild merchant’. 

?£i7oo J. Bennet (title) The National Merchant,, .being 
an Essay for Regulating, and Improving the Trade and 
Plantations of Great Britain, by Uniting the National and 
Mercatorial Interests. 1796 Bags Hertnsprong lii. 231 
Whose father.. had sent this son upon a mercatorial tour 
to Europe. 1817-23 J. H. Hanshall Hist. Co. Chester 
490-1 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) II. 174 There was estab- 
lished here [sc. Nantwich] soon after the Conquest a Mer- 
catorial Guild. . 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 541 A country 
whose mercatorial advantages he so highly extols. 

4 Mercatory, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. nier- 
cdt on-us : see -ory.] = prec. 

1654 Fuller Two Semi. 49 Mercatorie transactions be- 
twixt Buyer and Seller. 1636, 1862 [see Guild 4]. 

+ Mercatour. Sc. Obs. [a. L. mered/or: see 
Mercatorial. Cf. OF. mercatour .] A merchant, 
shopkeeper. 

1508 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I- 79 Andro Gordoun, 
mercatour. 

Mereatte, obs. form of Meerkat. 

+ Mercature. Obs. [ad. L. mercatura, f. 
mercarl to trade.] Trading, commerce. 

a 1620 J. Dyke Purch. <5- Poss. Truth Serm. (1640) 367 
That’s commendable in worldly mercature : To be sure so 
men deale here. 1639 Heywood London's Peaceable Est. 
Wks 1874 V. 357. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxxv. 803 Our 
Native may expect good encrease..in that way of Merca- 
ture or course of life he shah then lead. 1753 Johnson, 
Mercature , the practice of buying and selling, 
t IwEerce, v. Obs. Also 6 morse. Aphetic form 
of Amerce. 

1483 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 43 Ye clame suyt, service 
& feute, of ther maner of Colthorpe, & for the same merce 
him in your court at Plompton. 1530 Tindale E.xod. xxi. 
22 Then shall he be mersed, accordynge as the womans 
husbonde will laye to his charge. 1363-87 Foxe A. .y M. 
(1596) 253/2 Walter treasurer of the kings house, was . . 
merced at an hundred pounds. 1607 G. Wilkins Miseries 
of Inforst Marr. B 4, Then hath he power To Merce your 
purse, a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Norfolk n. (1662) 249 
Ralph was merced in seven thousand marks, for bribery. 

Merce, obs. form of Mercy. 

Merceament, variant of Merciament. 

II Merced (mgr).'g-0). Also 7 moreade. [Sp. 
merced honour, honorarium L. merced-em re- 
ward : see Mercy.] A gift. 

[1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 302 In Spaine it is 
thought very vndecent for a Courtier to craue . . : therefore the 
king of ordmarie calleth euery second, third or fourth yere 
for his Checker roll, and bestoweth his rnercedes of his owne 
meere motion, and by discretion.] 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman cCAlf. 1. 1. 99 Daraxa..did sollicit the life of her 
espoused husband, begging it by the way of merced and 
grace. Ibid. r. xi. 356 That I might procure some mercede 
or favour from him. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. vi. i. III. 
393 On promise, .of a ‘ merced ’ large enough to satisfy his 
most avaricious dreams. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss 
Merced, . . a gift. This term is applied to a grant which is 
made without any valuable consideration. 

+ Mercedary, a. Obs. [ad. L. merceddri-us, 
f. merced-, merces hire, pay : see -ary.] (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Mercedary is used both of him 
that gives wages for labor, or for him that receives it. 

t Mercede. Obs. rare [ad. L. merced-em 
(nom. merces) wages.] Pay, reward, wage. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 292 Ac per ys mede [and] mer- 
cede and hope men demen A desert for som doynge derne 
oper elles. Ibid, 306 And pat ys no mede bote a mercede, 
A maner dewe dette for pe doynge. 

t Me rcemeat. Obs. Also 4 mersy-, 4-5 
merci-, merse-, 4-6 mercy-, 6 marsement. 
[Aphetic f. Amercement. Cf. Merciament.] 

1 . = Amercement. Also, in wider sense, doom, 
adjudged punishment. 

1303 R. Brunne Hnndl. Synne 5496 py mercyment shal 
he pe pyne of helle. 1387 Trevisa Higden. (Rolls) I. 95 
Blodwyte, mersement for schedynge of blood, c 1449 Pp- 
cock Repr. in. xiv. 367 Forfetis, eschetis, and mercimentis, 
and fynys. c 1357 Abp. Parker Ps. cxxx. 383 Because with 
God is ruefulnes, He oft redeemth his mercyment. a 157a 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 361 Thay. .committed. the 
hole to the merciment of fyre. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus, 
Ann. xm. vi. (1622) 187 That the Quaestors of the treasurie 


should not enter into record before foure months were past, 
the mercements adiudged by them. 

2 . Sc. To stand to the merciment of; to abide 
the judgement of. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus Prol. 316, I may weill thole, .. 
That this small Wark stand to the mercyment Of Gentilmen, 
and byde at thair subiectioun, 

Mercenarian (moisiheo-rian), a A and sbA 
rare. [f. L. mercendrius (see Mercenary) + -an.] 

•p a. sb. A mercenary, hired soldier \obs.). to. adj. 
Of or belonging to mercenary soldiers. 

1598 Marston Pygmal., In prayse of free. Poem, And 
then ensues my stanzaes, like odd bands Of voluntaries, and 
mercenarians. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salammbo iv. 

72 A mercenarian camp. 

Mercenarian (m§isz'ne 8 'rian), aA and sb . 2 [f. 
med. L. Mercendrius + -an.] a. adj. Pertaining 
to the Spanish religious order called in Sp. la 
Orden de la Merced, to. sb. A friar of this order. 

1648 Gage West hid. 10 There are Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, ..Mercenarians [etc.]. Ibid. 15 Mercenarian Fryers. 
1740 Pineda Span. Diet., Mcrcid, the religious Order of the 
Mercenarians first instituted in Aragon by King Jayme for 
Redemption of Captives. 

Mercenarily (mousiharili), adv. [f. Merce- 
nary -1- -LY A] In a mercenary maimer. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 13 But doe the godly 
worke mercenarily? 1711 Steele Sped. No. 145 f 6 We 
are. .obliged by the mercenary Humour of the Men to be 
as Mercenarily inclined as they are, 

Mercenariness [moLisznarines). [f. Mercen- 
ary + -ness.] The quality of being mercenary. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smyth Serin. (1632) 94 Who can impeach or 
blemish Gods bounty and liberality, with the least note of 
mercinarinesse. 1732 H. Walpole Lett. II . Mann (1834 111 . 
ccxxxix. 14 To have one’s favourite author convicted of 
mere mortal mercenariness. 1808 Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 243 
Mary is very thankful. . ; and with the less suspicion of mer- 
cenariness, as the silk.. has not yet appeared. 1883 Stkp- 
niak in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 323 The mercenariness of the 
officials is the only guarantee against oppression. 

4 Mercenarionsly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
mercendri-us^ seenext ) -t- -ous + -LY A] Mercenarily. 

1659 Invisible John made Visible 1 The old Roman Law 
..was not more mercenariously devoted to serve the will 
and lust of Caesar. 

Mercenary (mousihari), a. and sb. Also 4-7 
mercenarie, (5 -ye), 6mercennary, mercionary, 
6-7 mercinary, (7 -ie). [ad. L. mercendrius , 
earlier mercenndrius, f. merced-, merces reward, 
wages : see Mercy. Cf. F. mercenaire (OF. also 
mercenier), Sp., Pg., It. inercenario. 

The sb. occurs in Eng. earlier than the adj. : the oldest 
uses refer to the ‘hireling’ (Vulg. mercenarius) of John x. 12.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Working merely for the sake of 
monetary or other reward ; actuated by considera- 
tions of self-interest. Hence of motives, disposi- 
tions, etc. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 507/2 A mercennary 
preacher and an hired, which seketh his own temporal ad- 
uauntage & comraoditie. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 4x8 
And I deliueringyou, am satisfied, And therein doe account 
my self well paid, My mind was neuer yet more mer- 
cinarie. 1616 Sir R. Dudley in Fortesc. Papers f Camden) 
17 And that, whether you move this suite or noe, for I am 
not mercenarie. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iii. § 1 
Without any such mercenary eye (as those who serve God 
for their own ends). 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. xiii, Such 
•wretches are kept in pay by some mercenary bookseller. 
1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. m. iv, Haven’t I told you what a 
mercenary little wretch I am ? 

to. Of conduct, a course of action, etc. : That has 
the love of lucre for its motive. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 362/2 They holde that it 
is not lawfull to loue. .God., for obteining of reward, calling 
this maner of loue . . seruile bonde and mercennary. 1680-90 
Temple Ess. Learning _i. Wks. 1731 I. 168 Learning has 
been so little advanced since it grew to be mercenary. 1711 
Shaftesbury Charac. 11. iii. (1737) I. 97 They have made 
Virtue so mercenary a thing, and have talk’d so much of its 
Rewards. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Arner. HI. 128 The 
disgusting spectacle of mercenary marriages. r86i Dickens 
Lett. 6 Nov., They are all old servants, . .and .. are under 
the strongest injunction to avoid any approach to mercenary 
dealing. 

2 . Hired ; serving for wages or hire. Now only 
of soldiers. (Cf. B. 2.) 

*589 Greene Tallies Love (1616) G 4, A simple shepheard, 
who was a mercenary man. 1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weap. 
40 b, They, .began, .to go ouer to serue as mercenarie sol- 
diers in the Low Countries. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 79 
Many of our Princes . . Lye drown’d and soak’d in mer- 
cenary blood. 1611 Corvat Crudities (1776) I. 214 Of 
these Gondolas . . sixe thousand are priuate . .and foure thou- 
sand for mercenary men, which get their liuing by the trade 
of rowing. 1640 Walton Life Donne, 80 Serm. A 6 He 
continued that employment.., being daily usefull (and not 
mercenary) to his friends. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 232 William at this time dismissed the mer- 
cenary part of his army. 

4 to. Of services, an office, etc. : Salaried, stipen- 
diary. Of a profession, etc. : Carried on for the 
sake of gain. Obs. 

1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. Aristotle xv. 27 He shut 
up his poor shop, and gave over his mercenary profession. 
1664 Evelyn Diary 5 Feb., I saw. ‘The Indian Queene’ 
acted, a tragedie..so beautified with rich scenes as the 
like had never ben seene..on a mercenary theater. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 319 Such Things . . the Judge may 
despatch by his mercenary Office. 1782 Pennant Journey 


96 These livings at that time were good rectories *, now poof 
vicarages, or mercenary curacies, annexed to the bishoprick. 
B. sb. 

1 . One who labours merely for hire ; a hireling, 
a mercenary person. ? Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 514 H e [the parson] was a shepherde 
and noght a Mercenarie [cf. John x. 12]. ? c 1430 Lydg. 
Si. Giles 183 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 373 Pastor 
callid, nat a mercenaxye. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 

I. § 52 Mercenaries that crouch unto him in feare of Hell 
..are indeed but slaves of the Almighty. 1803 Tooke 
Purley 11. 3 Punish the wickedness of those mercenaries 
who utter such atrocities. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ck. 
U858) II. xii. 238 The monastic institute was looked upon 
witn scorn, as calculated only for mercenaries and slaves. 

2 . One who receives payment for his services ; 
chiefly, and now exclusively, a professional soldier 
serving a foreign power. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I.ccv. 242 The Almaygnes, and 
mercenaryes of strange countreis. 1583 Stubees A nat. Abus. 

II. (1882) 74 The reading ministers, after they be hired of the 
parishes (for they are mercenaries). 1638 G. Sandys Pa- 
rap hr., Job vii. 10 He a poore mercenary serves for bread. 
1687 Dryden Hind <$• A. 11. 290 Like mercenaries, hired for 
home defence, They will not fight against their naiive 
prince. 1776 Jefferson Wks. (1859) I- 23 He is at this 
time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries. 
1840 Browning Sordello iv. 51 Lean silent gangs of mer- 
cenaries ceased Working to watch the strangers. 1849 
Grote Greece 11. lx. (1862) 279 Greeks continental and in- 
sular. .volunteers and mercenaries, .were all here to be found. 

Jig. x86i J. Pycroft Ways J Words 285 Literary mer- 
cenaries, ready to serve under friend or foe. 

Mercer (mo-isoa). Also 4 mercere, 5 meer- 
cera, 5-6 merser, 6 marsar. [a. F. mercier (from 
13th c.) = Pr. mercier, mercer, Sp. mercero , Pg. 
mercieiro , It. merciajo popular L, *merciarius, 
f. L. merci-, merx merchandise.] One who deals 
in textile fabrics, esp. a dealer in silks, velvets, and 
other costly materials (in full silk-mercer). Also, 
occas. (as in Fr.) a small-ware dealer. (For an 
obsolete use, see quot. 1696.) 

[c 1123 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1899) July 429 Stephanus 
mercer.] 111225 Ancr. R. 66 pe wreebe peoddare more 
noise he makeS to 3eien his sope, pen a riche mercer 
al his deorewurSe ware. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vii. 
253, I haue .. ymade many a knyjte bothe mercere and 
drapere. 1464 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb. Cl.) 248 
Payd ffor x. Jerdys sarsynet to Thomas Rowson merser in 
Chepesyde, xx. s. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 132 
Neyther marchaunt ne mercer, groser, draper, ne yet ony 
other crafte. 1534 Machyn Diary (Camden) 71 The com- 
pene of the Clarkes, and of the Marsars. 1603 Shaks. 
Fleas, for M. iv. iii. 11 Then is there heere one M> Caper, 
at the suite of Master Three-Pile the Mercer, for some foure 
suites of Peach-colour’d Satten. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), 
Mercer , in the City one that deals only in Silks and Stuffs ; 
In Country Towns, one that Trades in all sorts of Linen, 
Woollen, Silk, and Grocery Wares. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina x. (1791) 20 The shops are really very entertaining, 
especially the mercers. 1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1864) 
II. 539 A row of pins, arranged as neatly as in the papers 
sold at the mercers’. 1872 Geq. Eliot Middlem. II. iv. 
196 This second cousin was a Middlemarch mercer. 

4 to. The mercer's book : proverbial in the Eliza- 
bethan period with reierence to the debts of a 
gallant. 

1391 Nashe Prognost. Dib, Diuers young Gentlemen 
shall creepe further into the Mercers Booke in a Moneth, 
then they can get out in a yere. 1391 Greene Fare w. 
Follie To Gent. Stud.(i6i7), Such Wagges as . . haue marched 
in the Mercers booke to please their Mistris eye with their 
brauery. 1392 — Quip IJpst. Courtier D, A clownes sonne 
must be clapt in a veluet pantophle, and a veiuet breech, 
though the presumptuous asse be drownd in the Mercers 
booke. x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster ill. i, How many yards 
of veluet dost thou thinke they containe ? Horn... Faith, 
sir, your mercers booke Will tell you with more patience, 
then I can. 

Merceress (mausores). rare. [f. Mercer + 
-ESS.] A female mercer. 

1840 Tails Mag. VII. 264 Madame Ramsden, milliner 
and merceress. 1872 Cutts Scenes Middle Ages 509 This 
is a mercer’s and the merceress describes her wares. 

Mercerize (mausarsiz), V. [f. the proper 
name Mercer (see below) + -ize.J trans. To 
prepare (cotton goods) for dyeing by treating with 
a solution of caustic potash or soda, or certain 
other chemicals. Hence Mercerized ppl. a., 
Me’rceriztngf vbl. sb. (also attrib.). Also Mo 
cerization, the process of mercerizing. 

John Mercer, an Accrington dyer, is said to have dis- 
covered the process in 1844. He patented it in 1850, but 
the process was not made use of in the trade until c 1895. 

1839 Abridg. Specif. Patents, Bleaching etc. Index 748 
Mercerising: Various modes of. 1862 O’Neill Diet. Calico 
Print, etc. , Mercerised cloth. — The process called mercer- 
ising. 1886 E. A. Parnell Af/e j. Mercer Contents 11 Chap- 
ter x.. .Process of mercerising with soda — Increased strength 
of mercerised cloth — ..Mercerising by sulphuric acid, and 
by chloride of zinc. Ibid. 317 The mercerising; process. 
1899 Warehouseman 4 Draper 3 June 789 Mercerised yam. 
1902 Westin. Gaz. 6 Jan. 2/1 Cellulose treated with cold con- 
centrated soda lye, or mercerisation, as the process is called. 

4 Me’rcership. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Mercer + 
-SHIP.] The trade of a mercer. 

cx 643 Howell Lett. (1630) II. lxiv. 101 He confesseth 
himself to be an egregious fool to leave his Mercer.ship, and 
go to be a Musqueteer. 

Mercery (msusori). Forms : 3-6 mercerie, 
4-5 mercerye, (4 mareerye, 5 meroeyre, meer- 
oery, 5-6 mers(s)ery), 5- mercery, [a. F. mer- 



MERCHAH-DISABLE. 

eerie (from 13 th c.), f. mercier Merger. Cf. Sp. 
mercer la, Pg., It. merceria.~\ 

1. collect . sing, (rarely pi.') The wares sold by a 
mercer. 

c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 356/20 He founde Marchauns at 
rome with Mercerie welhiende. 13.. Metr, Horn. iVernon 
MS.) in A rchiv Stud. neu. Spr. LVII. 313 He., bad him take 
ten pound and buye Marchaundise and Mercerye. 138a 
Pol. Poems Rolls) 1 . 264 Thai . . dele with dy vers marcerye, 
right as thai pedlers were. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pot. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 179 Wee bene ageyne charged wyth mer- 
cerye, Haburdasshere ware, and wyth grocerye. 1468 Burgh 
Recs.Edinb. (1869) 1. 23 Item of all mersery or merchandice 
. . to costome it lie the crowne [ij d.]. 1542 Galway Arch. 

in loth ltep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 410 The said mer- 
chantes . . ys bounds to bringe the same merssery and packes 
to the cos(ome.housse._ 1594 Bluwkvil Exerc. v. ii. (1597) 
256 b, Bombazine, F ustian, Suile, Armour, all sorts of workes 
made of Iron, or brasse, and other merceries. 1766 Entice 
London IV. 309 Tradesmen. . in cloth, mercery, and linnen. 
1839-41 S. Warren Ten Titans, a Year viii. 1. 242 She had 
once accompanied her sister-in-law . . to purchase some 
small matter of mercery. 

+ 2. The Mercery : the Mercers’ Company. Also, 
the trade in mercery -ware ; the part of a city where 
this is carried on. 06 s. 

1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225/1 The folk of the Mercerye 
of London. 1425 in Entick/-n»i-fo?r;i766) IV. 354 Maisters 
..of the Mercery, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 333/1 Meercery, 
place or strete where mercerys syllen here ware, 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 630 This was done by thassent of the 
masters and housholders of the mercerye. 1518 Colet in 
Lupton Life Colet (1887) 281 A Cofer of Iren gevyn of me 
to the mercery standing in theyr hall. 1651 Life Father 
Sarpi (1676) 34 At the Sign of the Cock, in the Mercery. 
1662 _J. Gkaunt Observ. Bills of Mortality ix. § 12. 56 
Canning-street, and Watlin-street have lost their Trade of 
Woollen-Drapery to Paul’s Church-Yard . . ; the Mercery is 
gone from out of Lombard-street. . into Pater-Noster-Row. 

8 . A mercer’s shop. 

1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 21 J uly, I stand before the mighty 
mercery of Shoolbred. 

4 . alt rib., as mercery-ware. 

1429 Rolls* of Farit. IV. 352/r Mercery ware. 1542 Gal- 
way Arch, in 10 th Rep.* Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 4x0 If 
any. .merchantes bringith with them merssery warms and 
packes, 1671 Charente Let. Customs 43 Merchants trade 
thither, .with. .Mercery-ware. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 
I. ii, Next day he would be dealing in mercery-ware. 

Merch, obs. form of March, Marrow jA 1 
Merehall, obs. form of Marshal. 

Merck and, obs. form of Merchant. 
Merehandable, -dice, -die, -dies, obs. ff. 
Merchantable, Merchandy, -disk. 
t Merchandisable, Obs. rare. [f. Mer- 
chandise v, 4 - -able. J Of a saleable quality or 
condition ; merchantable. 

1482 Rolls of Parlt, VI. 221/2 Brokenbelyed Samon, which 
Is not merchaundizable. Ibid., Good and merchaundizabte 
Heryng. 1499 in G. Schanz Engl. Handelspolitik (1881) II. 
425 The saide doatheswere. .neyther their merchandize nor 
merchandizable till suche time as they were shorne. 

Merchandise (mS’rtJandaiz), sb. Forms: a. 
3-7 marchandise, 3-6 -dis, marchaundise, 4 
marchauntyse, Sc. -andiss, 4-6 -aundyse, 4-7 
-andize, 5 -tyse, -endise, -anddysse, 5-6 -and- 
yse, -aundys, 5-7 -andies, 6 -aundies, -dize, 
-auntdyse, 6-7 - audios, -ize. /3. 3 mercandise, 
3 msrehauntyse, -antdyse, -andyse, -aundys, 
g-6-dyse, 6merchandiee,-dys, 6-merchandize, 
3-msr0h.an.dise. [a. F. marchandise (from 1 2 the.), 
f. marchand Merchant.] 

f 1. The action or business of buying and selling 
goods or commodities for profit; the exchange of 
commodities for other commodities or for money. 
To be of good merchandise, to be easily marketable. 
To go a merchandise, to go trading. Obs. exc. arch. 

1297 R. Gl-ouc, (Rolls’) 2199 l?e beb men . bet iteiijt to., 
hamer & to nelde & to mercandise al so pan wiji suerd ober 
haitberc eny handle to do. c 1320 Sir Tristrem 1383 Ascnip 
. .Wip alle (ring . . pat pende to marchandis. 1382 Wycuf 
John ii, i6_Nyle 3e make the hous of my fadir an hous of 
marchaundise [L, uegotiationis). 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 
110 What manere mester ober merchaundise he vsede. 1428 
in Surtees Mhc. (18881 10 To, .by and. sell after treu cource 
of merchantdyse. 1452 in Gross Gild Merch. II. 67 He that 
hawe bene aprentyse with amarchaunte at marchanddyssis, 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccviii. 710 Ther was made a 
commandement y' non shuld go a marchandise into Floun- 
ders, 1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 121 No 
person . . shall use eny maner of marchatintdyse or mar- 
chauntdysyng. . 1553 Eden Treat, N, no Ind. (Arb.) 21 
There is little trafficque or marchaundise in. this region. 
1585 T, Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xiii. 49 To exer- 
ase. .their handicrafts and merchandises. 1652-63 H f.yun 
Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 100 He fell from Merchandize, which was 
his first Profession, unto the study of Religion. 168^ Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T., Mark ii. 17 These use Merchandize here, 
1725 De Fob Voy, round World* (1840) 85 , 1 produced three 
bales of English cloth, and said they would be of good 
merchandise at Gombaroon. 1731 [title) An Essay on the 
Merchandise of Slaves and Souls of Men. 1817 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India I. ii, ii. 1x6 Their duties^ are to tend cattle, to 
carry on merchandize, and to cultivate the ground, 
t b. irons/. andy%\. 

<21300 Cursor M. 16471 Queii J>at he sagh his maister 
sua oe-casten a! to care .. pan him reud his marchandis. 
c 1380 Wycuf Wits*. (1880) 63 pes synnes of rohberie & sa- 
thanas marchaundise. c 1400 A pel. Loll, ro O maruelous 
marchandies l b e Maker of man kynd takyng a sordid body 
of be virgyn. *323; Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxxviii. 431 
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Or we make y* marchandyse, we shall sell ottrselfe so derely 
that it shall be spoken of a hundred yeres after our dethes. 
*560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 56 b, They establishe the 
marchandise of massing, and other abhominations. 1577 
North brooke Dicing (1843) 119 These are the fruits, and 
reuenues, of that wicked merchandice of diceplaying. 1636 
Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's A dvts.fr. P amass, u. xiv. (1674) 
156 [They] have turned the administration of sacred Justice 
into an execrable Merchandize. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Dis- 
tant Corresp., This sort of merchandise [sc. puns] above all 
requires a quick return, 

c. Phr. 7b make (a or one's) merchandise, f to 
carry on or conclude a bargain (obs.) ; also (arch.) 
const, of — to traffic in (usually in bad sense]. 
crztjoS. Eng. Leg. 1 . 53/3 His M archaundise hemaudea-day 

in be cite of Asise. a T300 Cursor M. 16490 ‘All for noght*, 
cotb bai, ‘ iudas bi marchandis es made c 1300 Harrow- 
ing of Hell 98 Hou mihtest bon on ani wise Of ober inannes 
bing make marchandise? c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 9673 Thei 
made a schievved marchaundise: Eche slo other, c 1440 
York Myst. xxvt. 215 But I wolde make a marchaundyse. 
1483 Cat It. Angl. 235/1 To make Merch andyse, mercari, 
mercandizari, <$■ cetera. 1331 Tin dale Expos. 1 fohn 28 
They made marchaundise ot open penaunce. 1363 Reg. 
Privy CouncilScot. I. 332 Natie of thame sail brek bouk, nor 
mak marchandice quhill the tyme that thair gudis be housit. 
ifiri Bible Deut. xxi. 14 Thou shalt not make merchandize 
of her. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. State v. xiv, 413 [They] 
wiii rather suffer their daughter to make merchandise of her 
chastity, than marry the richest merchant.. 1774 Franklin 
Ess. VVks. 1840 II. 394 Coin may be liable, in the fluctuation 
of trade, to be made a merchandise of. 18x4 Cary Dante, 
Par. xvii. 50 There [at Rome] Where gainful merchan- 
dize is made of Christ. 1863 Froude Hist. Eng. VIII. 182 
She said she would make no merchandise of her conscience. 

2. The commodities of commerce; movables 
which are or may be bought and sold. 

Petty merchandise (16th c. piti marc handle) : small wares. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 53/3 In ahnesdedehespendedeanon 
pouere Men muchedel is Marchaundise. <21300 Cursor M. 
14723 He mani chapmen fand Serekin marchandis chepand. 
c 1380 Sir Eerumb. 4348 pe somers schulleb by-forn ousgoti, 
Wyb grete pakkes euerechon, As it were marchaundyse. 
1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 145 Gothiais aregion of Scythia 
..copious of alle kyndes of marchandise. 1322 in 10 th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App.. v. 327 Other habordasher [?=ha- 
berdash ware] and pitiinarchandis bi'Oght by marchant 
estrangers commyng to this cine. 1323 Apt 24 ^ *5 Hen. 
VTII, c. 1 Any vitad, or other marchaundise. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia n, 29 Ships of warre or marchandize, 1635 
R. N Camden's Hist. F.liz. 1. 57 Wooll and other English 
Marchandies. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxii. 119 Where 
but one selleth, the Merchandise is the dearer. 1734 Sale 
Koran Prelim. Disc. § 1. 4 A great fair or mart for all kinds 
of merchandize. *823 Bentham Ration. Reward 238 When 
an article of the produce of land or labour .. is offered in 
exchange, it then becomes an article of commerce : it is 
merchandise. 1832 Mrs Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xii, A black 
woman.. threw her arms round that unfortunate piece of 
merchandise before enumerated, ‘ John, aged thirty ’. 1903 
Edin. Rev. Apr. 490 Small quantities of merchandise. 

fb. With plural construction. Obs. 

1388 Kyd H ousek. Philos. Wks. (190 x) 276 H eereof speaketh 
Tully, . . that Merchandize, if they were small, were base and 
but of vile account ; ifgreat, not much to be dislyked. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. Sf Cl. 11. v. 104 The Marchandize which thou 
hast brought from Rome Are all too deere for me. cx6xo 
Bacon Impos. Merchandises Wks. 1778 II. 223 You shall 
find, a few merchandise only excepted, the poundage equal 
upon alien and subject. 1633 Massinger Guardian Epil., I 
am left to enquire. . at what rate His marchandise are valued. 

f c. A kind of merchandise; a saleable com- 
modity, an article of commerce. Obs. 

c 1400 Mao ndev. (1839) xxvii. 270 The Marchauntes come 
not thidre so comounly, for to bye Marchandises. 1439 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 24/1 these and Buttur is a Merchaundise 
that may not wele be kept. 1377 B. Gqoge HeresbacEs 
Hush. 1. (1586) 20 b, Marie.. whicha caried vppon the sea in 
vessels is sold as a great marchandize. 1643 Evelyn Diary 
14 Nov., They brought us choice of guns and pistolls, . .being 
here a merchandise of greate account. 1704 Addison Italy 
(1733) 38 The Duties are great that are laid on Merchandises. 
*738 Descr. Thames 2x1 Cavear or Kavia is a considerable 
Merchandize among the Turks. 1833 Whewell tr. Grolius 
III. 3^2 Noronglit thereto be urged., the cases of mer- 
chandises which . . are carried past the place where dues are 
to be paid.' 

d. attrib. in merchandise exforts , imports , 
mark, traffic, 

1887 Act so <5- 51 Viet c. 28 § i This Act maybe cited 
as the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887. 1892 Daily News 
22 July 2/4 Till xst January, 1893, on which daLe the new 
classification of merchandise traffic .. will come into force 
on all the railways. 1898 Ibid. 1 Feb. 5/2 The figures show 
an increase of 14,700,000/. .. in merchandise imports arid 
an increase of 17,700,000/. . . in merchandise exports. 

Merchandise (m3 utjandaiz) , V. arch, [f.prec.] 
1. intr. To trade, traffic ; \ also, to make 

merchandise of. 

1382 Wycuf Luke xix. 13 Andheseide to hem, Marchaun- 
dise^e [Vulg. 7 iegotiamini\ til I come. Ibid. 2 Pet. ii. 3 
Thei shulen marebauudise of 3011 [Vulg. de voids negotia- 
buntur ]. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 475/1 He sende..his 
Servant, Factour and Attonrnay, to marchandise ther with 
Wollen Cloth. 2323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccviii. 711 
They of Tourney durst nat marchaundyse with them of 
Flaunders, 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hit. 1. xii. 77 Such 
further mischiefes, as might arise by his Subjects merchan- 
dizing with the Rebels, 1673 Ess, to Revive Educ. Gentlew, 
35 _ She could not Merchandize, without knowledge in 
Arithmetick. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. (1692) 179 Who 
hath merchandized in Souls of Men. 1706 Vanbrugh Mis- 
taken. 283 He that merchandises thus must be undone at 
last. 1737 [S. Berington] G. di Lucca's Mem. 215 This 
they are doing perpetually. . rather visiting than merchan- 
dizing. 1862 Sala Ship Chandler iv. 65 For how many 
years had they not merchandised together J 1890 Gross 


MERCHANDY. 

Gild Merck. I. 37 Anyone who is not of that Gild may not 
merchandise with them. 

2. trans. To buy and sell ; to barter ; to traffic in. 
1538 Elyot Diet., Add., Aginor, to marchandyse vyle 
thinges, or of small value. 1392 Conspir. Pretended Re- 
form. 21 Thus . . they merchandized the hasard of their 
friends life, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cii. That loue is marchan- 
diz'd, whose ritch esteeming, The owners tongue doth pub- 
lish euery where. 1629 Maxwell Herodiany 1635) 115 The 
Romans call upon me. .not [to] permit so. glorious an Em- 
pire to bee basely merchandized. 1631 Massinger Emperor 
East in ii, Must I-.like A prostituted creature, merchan- 
dize Our mutuall delight for hire? 1684 W. Penn in 
Academy 11 Jan. (1896) 36/1 II’ it be below great men to be 
kind forrecoinpence, and marchandize their Powr, it is [etc.]. 
1715 Rowe Lady f. Grey v. ii, Think’st thou that princes 
merchandize their grace, As Roman priests their pardons ? 

t Merchandised, a. ubs. [i. Mekchandisk 
sb. -r -ED A] Abounding in commercial activity. 

16x9 Mules tr. Mexia's etc. Treas. Anc. 6- Mod. T. II. 
364/2 A goodly., country .. greatly merchandized, in regard 
of the sea. 

Merchandiser (ma-njandaizoi). Obs. exc. 
arch, [t, Mehchandise v. + ek k] A dealer in 
commodities ; one who traffics. Alsoy%-. 

1597 J- King Jonas (1618) 6 The commission .. is most 
requisite to be weighed, that we may discerne the . . faith- 
full dispensers from marchandisers of the word of God. 
xoi6 R. Carfenter Past. Charge 36 Christian loue . . 
whippeth anger .. out of the heart, as Christ did the pro- 
phane Marchandizers out of the Temple. _ 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. (1900) 84 That which did not a little amuse the 
Merchandizes,, was, that these Pilgrims set very light by all 
their Wares. 1887 N. D. Davis Cavaliers <5- Roundheads 59 
A luckless merchandizer who had sold goods for cotton. 

+ Merchandising (msutjandoiziq), vbl, sb. 
ff. Mehchandise v. + -ins 1 .] The transaction of 
mercantile business ; trafficking. _ Also fig. 

1382 Wycuf Ezek. xxvii. 15 Manye ilis [weren] the mar- 
chaundisynge of thin hoond. c 1449 Pecock Repr. u. iv. 158 
The vsing of profitable craftis and marchaundising. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 88 [They] with carying about 
the reliques of martyrs dyd vse filthy merchandisynges. 
2625 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 546 Certaine Principall 
Cities and Townes of Merchandizing. 1636 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) III. 265 The recompense will be 
deservedly the more advantageous to him if it shall be 
effected without any merchandising. 1769 Blackstqne 
Comm. IV. 63 The laws of king Athelstan forbad all mer- 
chandizing on thelord'sday. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 221 
There were yearly fairs, and there, when the merchandising 
was done, Poets sang for prizes. 1904 Atkenmum. 18 June 
788 Commerce comprises goods, transportation, exchange 
or merchandizing, money, and advertising.. 

attrib, 1663 E. Terry Voy. E. India 368 But further, forthe 
merchandizing Commodities, the Mogul’s Provinces afford, 
there is Musk. , to be had in good quantity. 1759 Book 
of Fairs 44 Messingham, Lincolnshire, Trinity Mond. for 
merchandizing goods. , 

Merchandising (mS-itJandaiziq), ffl. a. [£ 
Merchandise v. +• -ing k] Engaged in trade. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 218 Citizens (whose mer- 
chandizing thoughts were onely to get wealth). 1737 Dyer 
Eleece(i&<rf> 110 Thro’Tyne, and Tees, and merchandizing, 
Hull. 1868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. 1. 903 The motley mer- 
chandizing multitude. 

+ Merchandrise. Sc, Obs. Also 6 marchant- 
dxeis, marehandreise, mersehandrise, mer- 
chandriee, -ryce. [app. from the pi. of tnar- 
chandrie Meechandry, the ending -ies having 
been associated with the suffix -ise 2.3 Trade; 
merchandise, goods. 

c IMS Sc. Leg. Saints xliv. {Lucy) 98 Lucy in merchan- 
drise had fundme a thing for to by. 't 149S Ld. Tre as. Ace. 
Scoil, (18771 1 . 219 The Charge of it that was tane fra Jhonne 
Williamsoune, at the Kingis command, in woll and mer- 
chandreis. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 491 Rycht mony 
Dene that in the toun wes than In merschandrice, tha slew 
thame euerie man. 1549 Compl. Scot. vii. 69, I beheld., 
al sortis of cornis, . . grene treis, schips, marchantdreis [etc.]. 
1561 Aberdeen Reg, (1844) I. 330 The wairis and merchan- 
drices of quhatsumeuer schip. Ibid. 334 The wairis and 
merchandnses thairof. 1562 WinJet Cert. Trot t. Wks. 1 . 5 
Four merchandrice . . quhay speikis not of it ? 

Merchandry tmiriljandri). Obs. exc. arch. 
Forms: 5 marehandrye, 6 marchaundrie, 
-drye, merch andrie, 7, 9 merchandry. [prob. 
a. AF. *marchctnderie, f. marchand Merchant sb. \ 
see -ery, -ry. Cf. the later Merchantey.] Trade, 
commerce ; the business of a merchant. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 174 And 
alle this is colowred by marehandrye. 1330 Lever Serin. 
(Arb.) 29 A myscheuouse marte of merchandrie is this. 
a 1663 Sanderson Cases of Consc. (1678) 44 He may follow 
Husbandry, and Merchandry, upon his own choice. 1889 
J, Paynec Alaeddin 69 The Maugrabin talked with Ala- 
eddin upon matters of merchandry and the like. 

attrib. 1561 C. Hindill in Child- Mar r. (1897) 72 Stock- 
fishe, red heringes and such marchaundrie wares. 

t Merchandy. Obs. Forms : 4marchaundye, 
-die, -chandie, 5 merchaundy, 6 merchandie. 
[a. OF. marchandis, {. marchand Merchant. Cf. 
Meuchanty.] 

1. Trade, traffic, commerce. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5792 Y redejxm byeAntan 
to do j?y marchaundye. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 179 The 
gretesteof Barbarie, Of hemwhiche usen marchandie, Sche 
Bath converted. XS99 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii. 61 Heroes 
beires Are made much of : how much from merchandie? 
b. To make merchandy ofi to traffic in. 

1388 Wycuf 2 Pet. ii. 3 Thei schulen make marchaundie 
of 3011. 
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Leg. North S3 There wis na want o' merchan’s Eager for 
her hert an’ han’. 

1 2 . A supercargo. Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. iv. if. § 18. 204 Hee.. pre- 
tending the death of his Marchant, besought the French . . 
that they might burie their Marchant iri hallowed ground. 
x68i R. Knox Hist. Relai. Ceylon iv. L 118 My Father the 
Captain ordered me with Mr. jolvn Loveland, Merchant of 
the Ship, to .go on shore. 

+ 3 . A fellow, * chap ’. Obs. 

1549 Coverdale, etc., Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. 60 Beare this 
muche with my foolyshenesse, . . thatsynce these marchauntes 
..so much crake of themselues, that I may also somewhat 
glorye of my selfe. 1567 .Grant Horace Ep. 1. viii. D vj, 
A giddie marchaunte I. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Cam- 
den) 52 Marchant and marchant were too quiet and soft 
words for them. 1573 New Custom 1. i. A iij, I woulde so 
haue scourged my marchant that his breeche should ake. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 155 You had flatterers and 
mealemouthed merchants in high estimation. 1606 Chapman 
Gent. Usher Plays 1873 1. 281 Nay good tinkle now, sbloud, 
what captious marchants you be. 1610 Carleton Jitrisd. 
vii. 172 The King to hold fast this slippery Merchant, re- 
quired all the Bishops to set to their, .scales to those Lawes. 
+4. A trading vessel, merchantman. Obs. 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. iv, [The pirates] 
iye in wayte thereabouts to entrap . . merchauntes com- 
ining thyther too lade sake. 1586 Marlowe Tambitrl. 
1. ii, And Christian merchants that with Russian stems 
Plough up huge futrows in the Caspian sea. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 11. I. 5 Some Saylors wife, The Masters of some 
Merchant, and the Merchant Haue iust our Theame of 
woe. 1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4533/2 The Enemy took 9 of 
the Merchants. 1740 Johnson Blake Wks. 1787 IV. 371 
A fleet of merchants under his convoy. 

+ 5 . A kind of plum. Obs, 

1602 Dekker Satirom. F4I), I am.. to desire you to fill 
your little pellies at a dinner of plums behinde noone ; 
there be Suckets, and Marmilads, and Marchants, and other 
long white plununes. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. Obvious combinations, 
chiefly appositive, as merchant f appraiser , buyer , 
- charterer , -duke, -factor , -jeweller, - king , •J* leech, 
•f- mercer, preacher, -sovereign, -wine-lunner, woman-, 
also merchant-marring adj. 

1663 in Picton Lpool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 240 Assessed 
by the ’marchant apprizcrs. 1670 Pirrrus Fodinse Reg. 
03 No ’’Merchant buyer of Oar shall touch the King's 
Dish. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 403/1 The ’merchant-char- 
terer is thereby discharged. i8r8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. lx, 
All hues Of gem and marble, to encrust the hones Of "‘mer- 
chant-dukes. 1585 Parsons Chr. F.xerc. it. iii. 13 Consider 
attentiuely, as a good ’marchantfactor is wont to do, when 
he is arriued in a strange country. 1853 Lynch Self-hnprov. 
25 Barks as it were manned and laden of God’s merchant- 
factors, the saints and sages. 1800 A static A mi. Reg., Misc. 
Tracts 41/2 His profession of ‘merchant-jeweller, c 1820 
S. Rogers Italy { 1839) 55 Of old the residence of ’merchant 
kings. 1402 Rolls ofParlt. III. 510/2 Wolmongers . . ‘Mar- 
chant Lee he . . Taillours [etc.]. 1596 Shaks, Merch. V. hi. ii. 
274 And not one vessell scape the dreadfull touch Of ’Mer- 
chant-iriarring rocks ? 1591 Sylvester £>u Bartas 1. iii. 522 
Y o 11 * Marchant Mercersai id Monopolies, Gain-greedy Chap- 
men [etc.]. 1531 Elyot Governor I. xxi. (1557) 69 As fas- 
tidiouse or fulsome to the readers as suche ’marchante 
preachers be nowe to their customers. 1826 Pounden 
France Italy 82 These ’merchant-sovereigns. . importing 
in their galeons the precious relics of ancient literature. 
1766 Entice London IV. 350 The vintners, .were known 
by the name of *Merchant-wine-tunners of Gascoyne, 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Conan. 120 This whiche I have spoken 
here of marchauntmen, concerneth also ’marchaunt women 
called nunnes. 

b. Special combinations : merchant-bar, a bar 
of ' merchant ’ iron ; + merchant-booth Sc., a 
trader’s stall; merchant (formerly + merchant’s) 
iron, iron in finished bars, ready for the market ; 
merchant’s mark (f merchant mark), a rebus, 
emblem, or other distinctive figure or device 
adopted by a merchant to he placed on the goods 
sold by him; in the Middle Ages often used (e.g. 
on seals or monuments) as a quasi-heraldic cogniz- 
ance (cf. ‘ merkes of marchauntes ’ quot. c 1394 
under Mark sb. 1 n a) ; merchant prince (? sug- 
gested by Isaiah xxiii. 8), a merchant of princely 
wealth and munificence ; merchant rolls = next ; 
merchant-train (see quot 1S81). 

1861 Fair baikn Iran vi. 109 The bars produced by this 
second process [of rolling] are called ’merchant- bars. 1884 
W. H. Greenwood Steel 4- Iron § 379 The commercial clas- 
sification of malleable iron into No. 1, No. 2, best or No. 3 
best-best... No. 2 or merchant bars, which is the lowest 
quality of bar iron available for the general smith’s use. 
1618 in Scott. Hist. Rev. July (1905) 358 Wrangous, .away 
takyng..fra Alexander Duff Johns-one. .furth of his ’mer- 
chand builth in Inverness, .off. .the guids geir and mer- 
chandeice, 1645-52 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1880) in They 
had one tun of good Iron, such as is called *Merchants-Iron. 
1795 Report. Arts, etc. III. 366 All sorts .of merchant iron. 
1884 W. H. Greenwood Steel 4 Iron § 559 The mill rolls. . 
for rolling merchant iron. 1837 Pall Mall G. 5 Sept, 11/2 
A contract for a considerable tonnage of "what is called 
‘ merchant iron*. 1540 Test. Ebor. (Surtees] YI. 97 Whiche 
morter haith my ’marchaunte marke sett upon it 1557 
Bury Wills (Camden) 146 My Title salver pott w* the cover 
havinge a’marchaunts marke. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Geuirie 
1. 238 What do you then say to the coate of Armes of God- 
frey of Bulloigne. .was that but a Merchants marke in your 
estimation ? 1888 Antiquary XVIL 73 Great respect was 
paid to merchant’s marks in the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, 1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey Pref. 13 
A noble-hearted ’merchant prince. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men II. x. 252 Magdalen Hall. . is now (through the 
munificence of a merchant-Prince) Hertford College. 1875 


MESCHAIfT. 

2 . Mercantile commodities. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14878 Marchauntz 
come mo childre to bye, Rather pan oper inarchaundie. 
1388 Wyclif Ezek. xxvii. 15 Many ills [weren] the mar- 
chaundie of thin hond. 1439 Rolls of Farit. V. 6/1 Every 
Ton of Wyne . . comyng byway of Merchaundy into youre 
seide Roialme. Ibid., In the which the same Merchaundy 
was shipped. 

Merchant fmo'itjaut), sb. and a. Forms: a. 
3-6 marehaund, 3-7 marchand, 5 merchaund, 
■5-7 merehand. fi. 3-6xnarchaunt(e, 3-8 mar- 
chant, 4marchont,machaunt, 5marzhaunt, 5-6 
merchaunt, 4- merchant, [a. OF. marckand, 
earlier marchSant (mod.F. marchaud) — )?!. mer- 
cadan-s , It. mercatante popular L. % mercdtant~ 
em, pr. pple. of *mercdtdre , freq. of meredrt to 
trade, f. mere-, merx merchandise. 

It is possible that two popular Latin forms have coalesced 
in OF., viz. * mere at ant cm and mercantem (whence It. mer- 
caute merchant), pr. pple. o tmercari (see above).] 

A. sb. 

1 . One whose occupation is the purchase and sale 
of marketable commodities for profit; originally 
applied gen. to any trader in goods not manufac- 
tured or produced by himself ; but from an early 
period restricted (exc. Sc. and dial. : see d) to 
wholesale traders, and esp. to those having deal- 
ings with foreign countries. 

Often with defining word, indicating the clacs of goods 
dealt in, as in coal-, com-, spirit-, ■wine-merchant, etc. (some 
of which combinationsarefrequently applied toretail traders), 
or the countries traded with, as East India, Turkey merchant, 
c 1290 V. Eng. Leg. I. 53/2 Seint Fraunceys,. .Marchaunt he 
was in his ^onghede. <21300 Cursor MI. 2803 1 pe foie marchand 
is eth to duell. c 1320 Sir Tristram 1543 Marchaunt icham, 
y wis. Mi schip lip here bi side, c 1400 Maundev, (1839) xi. 
122 Thidre comethe Marchauntes with Marchandise he See. 
£1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 107 1 in Babees Bk., Mar- 
chaundes & Franklonz. .may be set semely at a squyers 
table. 1474 Caxton Chesse 42 b, The marebans of cloth 
lynnen and wollen. 1513 More in Grafton Citron. (15681 II. 
776 A wise Marchant neuer aduentureth all his goodes in 
one ship, 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. ScotL ix. 252 
In the meine tyme our Marchantes quha feiret na 111, . . 
sayled (in haist) to France. 1631 Weever A tic. Funeral 
Mon. 341 He is properly called a Marchant, qui mare 
trajicit , who passeth oner the Seas, et merccs inde avchit, 
and from thence transports merchandise. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 17 Oct., The marchands being very rich, have, .no 
extent of ground to employ their estates in. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 21 r 7 The Cockle-shell-Merchants and Spider- 
catchers. 1847 A. & H. Mayhew Greatest Plague of Life 
xii. 183 If three barges and one wagon make a coalheaver, 
1 should like to know what makesa merchant. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 242 The importers and exporters, who are 
called merchants. 1881 R. G. White Eng. Without y 
Within xvi. 387 He was not a merchant. He had never 
been engaged in foreign trade. 

*U As a mistranslation of L, mercenarius ‘hireling’. 
*382 Wyclif John x. 12, 13. 
to. iransf. and fig. 

c 1532 Latimer Let. to Baynton in Foxe A. 4 M. (1583) 
1751 Maruphus, . . an Italian, and in limes past a marchaunt 
of dispensations. 1338 Starkey England n. i. 164 We may 
by al thyng of God, who ys the only marchant of al thyng 
that ys gud. a i 6 z 6 Bacon New Atl. (1900) 44 These wee 
call Merchants of Light x8i8 Shelley Marenghi i. 4 Until 
the exchange Ruins the merchants of snch thriftless trade. 
1893 Wesim. Gaz. 15 May 3/2 The gagging low comedian, 
(,* low comedy merchant’ is the crushing American phrase). 

f c. Phrases. To play the merchant with ', to 
cheat, get the better of (a person). To have or put 
on merchant's ears : to affect not to hear. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 83 Is it not a common prouerbe 
. . when any man hath cosend . , vs, to say, Hee hath playde 
the Merchant -with vs ? 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 
166 The wisest Oeconomy maketh especiall account of three 
singular members, a marchants eare ; a pigges mouth; and 
an Asses backe. 1595 Lyly Woman in Moorte I. i. 169, 
I see that seruants must haue Marchants ears. 1622 Mabue 
tr. A leman's Guzman FA If, ti. 7, I put op Merchants 
Fares, not vouchsafing to give them the hearing. 1632 
Rowley Woman Never Next iv. i. 51, I doubt Sir, he will 
play the merchant with us. 

a. A shopkeeper. Now only Sc., north, dial., 
and H.S. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. r 88 Bote Marchaundes Metten 
with him and maaden him to abyden, Bi-souijten him in 
heore schoppes to sullen heore ware. 1609 in North Riding 
Records (1884) L 15 Will. Foreste of Midleham [presented] 
for useinge the trade of a marchant, not having served, &c. 
c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (1818) 1. 66 A pedling shopkeeper 
that sells a pennyworth of thread, is a merchant. 1798 
Monthly Mag. VI. 437 In Scotland every little retail shop- 
keeper is dignified with the title ofmerchant. 1837 Lockhart 
Scott (1839) III. 117 A merchant (that is to saya dealer in 
everything from fine broadcloth to children’s tops). 1845 De 
Quincey Autabiog.Wks. 1889 1. 3oMyfatherwasamerchant; 
not in the sense of Scotland, where it means a retail dealer, 
..but in the English sense. _ 18^9 Bartlett Diet. A mer.. 
Merchant, a term often applied m the United S tates to any 
dealer in merchandise;, whether at wholesale or retail ; and 
hence sometimes equivalent to ‘ shopkeeper 1871 W. Alex- 
ander Johnny Gibb xxxiii. 233 A lomge about the mer- 
chant’s shop door, .is inexpressibly grateful. 

e. Sc. A buyer, purchaser; a customer. Also 
fig. Phrase, To have one's eye one's merchant ; to 
be one’s own appraiser (of goods to be bought). 

1673 FouNTAtNHAix ia M. P. Brown Suppl Dict. Decis . 
(1826) III. 34 Esto the horse had been insufficient, sibi im- 
putet, his eye being bis merchant. 1835 Mqnteath Dun- 
blame { 1887) 71 (E. D. D.) His aid and assistance in pro- 
curing merchants for the goods. 1884 D. Grant Lays 4 


MERCHANTABLE. 

Knight Diet. Mech., * Merchant-rolls, 1888 Lockavooils 
Diet. Mech. Engirt., Mill Rdls, or Merchant Rolls , or 
Mill Train, the merchant rolls of a rolling mill. 1861 
Fairbairn Iron vi. no Rollers for the puddling, boiler- 
plate, and- ’merchant train. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Merchant-train , a train of rolls for reducing iron piles or 
steel ingots, blooms, or billets to bars of any of the various 
..shapes, known as merchant iron or steel. 

B. adj. 

In law merchant, statute merchant, guild -merchant , the 
position of the adj. is due to the imitation of med.L. or AF. 

1 . Having relation to merchandise; relating to 
trade or commerce, esp. in law-, statute-merchant, 
Phr. f In{ov a) merchant fare-, on a Lading journey. 

c 1400 Beryn 3624 When wee out of Rome in marchant 
fare went to purchase buttirflyes was our most entent. 1425 
Rolls of Parlt. IV. 276 His merchant lettre, ., wytnessyng 
the value of the saide merchandise, a 1436 in Blk. Bk. 
Admir. (Rolls) II. 27 That he begynnehis pleynt. .or to the 
comoune lawe, or to the lawe marehaund, or to the lawe 
maryn. 1506 in voth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 325 
That no foraine. .passe not over the see from hensforward 
a marchant fare except fishers and seefaring men. 1592 West 
1st Pt. Symbol. § 41 A franktenement by Statute is either by 
vertue of a statute Staple, or of a statute Marchant. 1642 
Robinson trades Encrease 4 All marchant and marchant- 
like Causes and differences. 1663 [see Law-merchant]. 
1797 Encyci. Brit. led. 3) XI. 399/2 All nations . .show a par- 
ticular regard to the law-merchant. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng.x ii. III.211 How much moneyhad proprietors borrowed 
on mortgage, on statute merchant, on statute staple? 

+ *>• Merchant goodes Sc. : marketable com- 
modities (cf. merchant iron in A, 6 b). Merchant 
weight : the weight in use among merchants. Obs. 

1544 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1844) l. zoo Sufficient mer- 
chant! guid. 1550 Reg, Privy Council Scot. I. 85 To sell 
certane merchant g udis within the burgh. Z704 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4014/4 Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings per Hundred, 
Merchant Weight. 

2 . Of a ship : Serving for the transport -of mer- 
chandise. Hence, of or pertaining to the mercan- 
tile marine, as in merchant service , seaman. (Often 
written with hyphen.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 193 Marchand-schippis that 
saland war Fra Scotland to Flandriss. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. i. iv. Handy-Crafts 23 Lo, how our Mer- 
chant-vessels to and fro Freely about our ttadefull waters 
go. 1709 Steki.e Taller No. 4 r 7 A Fleet of Merchant 
Ships coming from Scotland. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1780) s. v. Mate, A frigate of 20 guns, and a small meichant- 
ship, have only one mate in each. 1851 H, Melville 
Whale xvi, 1 1) take that leg away from thy stem, if ever 
thou taikest of the merchant service to me again. 1872 
Yeats Growth Conun. 279 As soon as England was able to 
protect her merchant-shipping. 1874 Thkarle Nav. A rth. 
94 A merchant ship is little other than a shell of iron plates 
stiffened by transverse ribs. 1899 F. T. Bullen Way Navy 
64 A humble merchant seaman. 

3 . Of a town : Occupied in commerce, com- 
mercial. Also, consisting of merchants, as in 
guild-merchant , merchant-guild, 

1467 Yeld marchaunt [see Guild 4]. 1596 Dalrymble tr. 

Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 45 A famous mere hand toun, quhais 
name is Elgin. x6xx Bible Isa. xxiii. 11 The Lord hath 
giuen a commandement against the merchant citie to 
destroy the strong holdes theieof. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 9 
All workmen shall bring.. to the marchant towns their in- 
struments. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 176 The 
merchant-league of the Rhineland. 1870 Brentano in 
Toulmin Smith Eng. Gilds p.xciii, The formerly-mentioned 
Gilds of Dover, of the Thanes at Canterbury, as well as 
perhaps the Gild-Merchant at London. Ibid, xciv, Such 
also were the Gild-Merchant of York [etc,], 1874 Stubbs 

Const. Hist, I. xi. 417 The merchant-guild contained all the 
traders. 

Mer chant (msutjant), v. Now rare. Also 
4-5 marehaund (e, 5 marchaunte, 6 marchant, 
7 merchant!, [a. OF. marckeander, now mar- 
chander, f. marchand Mekchant sbi] 

1 , intr. To trade as a merchant. Also, J' to 
negotiate; in bad sense, to bargain, haggle. 

1377 Langl. P.Pl. B. xm. 394 And if I sent ouer see my 
seruauntzto Bruges,.. To marchaunden with monoye and 
maken her eschaunges [etc.]. C1430 Pilgr. Lyfbiau. in. 
xxvi. (18691 150 To begile jiilke pat ben symple, . or pat hen 
nyce to marchaunde. 1481 Caxton Godcjjroy 115 Theturke 
. .wold not suffre them of nothyng, sauf. .for to marchaunte 
to bye and selle. 1525 Ld. Burners B'roiss. II. cxxix. 
[exxv.] 3 66 The duke of I.ancastre and the duches his wyfe 
had rather marchant with yr.u and with your sonne than 
with the duke of Berrey. 1614 Cornwallis in Gutcb Coll. 
Cur. I. r6z, I held it not fit, we should merchant with our 
Sovereign. 1622 Bacon Lien. VII 99 Besides that, Ferdi 
nando .. merchanded at this time with France for the 
restoring of the Counties of Russignon and Perpignian. 
1679 L. Addison 1st St. Makuntedism 80 He died in the 
63 year of his age, after he had Merchanted 38, been two 
years in the Cave [etc.]. 1866 Carlyle Remits., Irving 
(3881) I. 170 Graham never merchanted more. 

2 . trans. To trade or deal in; to buy and sell. 
1511 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 8 § 1 No Minister in City or 

Borough, which., ought to keep Assises of Wines and Vic- 
tuals. .should merchant Wines and Victuals. 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VIII , c, .2 The said fishermen ...do marchant and bie 
the said french ftsbe. 1893 W. D, Sfelman in Voice (N. Y.) 
5 Oct, The rare, rich cutlery which he merchanted. 

Merchantable (mautjantab’l), a. Also 5 
mere hand-, 6mer-,marehauut-, 6-7 marchand-, 
7-8 merehandable. (X Merchant v. + -able.] 

1 . Fit or prepared for market; that may or can 
he bought or sold ; saleable ; marketable. 

01480 Cokioolds Daiince 109 in Hail. E. P. P. I. .43 Ther 
wy ves hath ben merchandabull, And of ther ware compen- 
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abu!!. a 1502 Arnolde Chron. 128 J. D.. .afTerm!d.,that the 
sayd peper was as good as any In the worlde and mar- 
chauntable. 1587 Hf.riot in Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) III, 267 
Which commodities, for distinction sake, I call Merchantable. 
1611 Cotgr. s. v. Emptoute, Ware that sells well..mar- 
chandable ware. 1656 Heyi.in Sum, France 181 About 
the time of Clement the fifth., they [indulgences] began to 
be merchantable. 1713 Grand Retell . II. 336 Came, .to 
relieve their wants By mustering up a Merchandable score. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, (ed. 7) IV. 80 They [White 
Fish] were very welt cured, merchantable, and fit for Ex- 
portation. 1776 Adam Smith W, N. iv. v. (1869) II. 96 
A barrel of good merchantable herrings. 1873 Maine Hist, 
Inst. iii. 88 Land has become a merchantable commodity. 
1894 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. June 322 Feeding stuffs guaran- 
teed of the usual good and merchantable quality. 

b. spec. The designation of the highest of the 
three grades of Newfoundland cod-fish. 

1883 Joncas Fisheries Canada 19 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.). 

c. transf. and/ff. 

1701 Argt.Jor IVar 23 The Project may pass on theother 
side the water, but will never be Merchantable, I hope, in 
England, a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 57 (1740) 60 Who . . 
will make ample Returns in good and merchandable Party- 
Work. 1864 G. A. Sala in Daily Tel. 5 May, The lawyers 
and inferior judges . . are . . mere merchantable creatures, 
incutably venal. 

1 2. Of or pertaining to trade ; commercial. Ohs. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rliem, N. T. (1618) 176 
Satisfaction front us to God, and remission from God to vs, 
can no more stand together, than marchandable paiment 
with bankerupt. lin'd. 469 The most traffiqueable and 
Marchandable Citie of all Asia, a 1670 Bp. Hacket Abp. 
Williams 1. (1692) 90 Let every man coin what money he will 
and observe if ever we can make a marchandable payment, 
Hence Me'xchantableness. 

1737 Bailey vol. II. (ed. 3). 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 
132/2 In a sale by sample there is an implied warranty of 
merchantableness. 

Merchant-adventurer. Ohs. exc. Hist, 
(See also Merchant-venturer.) A merchant en- 
gaged in the organization and dispatch of trading 
expeditions over sea, and the establishment of 
factories and trading stations in foreign countries. 
Hence, a member of an association of such mer- 
chants incorporated by royal charter or other law- 
ful authority. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII , c. 6 The Marchauntes Adven- 
turers inhabite and dwelling in divers parties of this Realme. 
1540 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 39 b, He wolde not suffre any 
citesen to bee a Merchaunt adventurer. 1373 Laneham 
Let. (1871) 62 Mercer, Merchantauenturer, and Clark of 
the Councel-chamber door. 1608 in Gross Gild Merik. I. 
148 The Lawes, Customes (&c.) of the Fellowshippe of 
Merchantes Adventurers. 1622 Bacon Hen. Vll 163 
There passed a Law, at the Suit of the Merchant-Aduen- 
turers of England, against the Merchant-Aduenturers of 
London, for Monopolizing and exacting vpon the Trade. 
1766 Entice London IV. 130 Mr. Robert Rogers, leather- 
seller and merchant-adventurer. _ 1890 S/iectaior 19 Apr., 
The merchant-adventurers who, in Africa now, as formerly 
in India, represent the European peoples. 

Jig. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 1. 304 Certain merchant- 
adventurers in the letter-trade, who in correspondence with 
their factor-bookseller, are enter’d into a notable commerce 
with the world. 

Merchanter, -teer (ms-atjantai, msitjan- 
tlo'j). U.S. [f. Merchant j£. + -eu I, -eee (after 
Privateer).] - Merchantman 2. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xiv, I’ll fit out a privateer, 
and take some o’ your merchanters. 1890 Public Opinion 
(Washington) 30 Aug., A departure from the merchanteer 
type [of ship] was the immediate result. 

Mercliautliood. [f. Merchant sh. +• -hood.] 
The quality or condition of being a merchant. 

1866 Carlyle Rewin., Irving (1881) I. 171 Finding mer- 
chanthood in Glasgow ruinous to weak health. 1873 A rgosy 
XV. 308 He had plodded diligently through clerkhood to 
merchanthood. 

t Merchantical, a. Ohs. In 7 mar-, [f. 

Merchant sh. + -10 + -al.] ? Mercenary. 

m6i8 Raleigh Royal Navy 7 The . . true building of a 
Sh ip is not to be left barely to the fidelity of a Marchanticall 
Artificer. 

Mereh.an.tile, obs. form of Mercantile. 
Merchanting' (mantjantir)), vbl. sh. [f. Mer- 
chant v. + -TN&k] The action or practice of 
trading as a merchant. 

1894 Sir E. Clarke in Times 19 Feb. 3/2 Did you know 
they hadany ‘ merchanting’ transactions J Ibid., Supposing 
you knew they had made a loss on ‘ merchanting every 
successive year? 1899 Daily News 27 Mar. 3/5 These 
firms are chiefly engaged in the manufacturing and mer- 
chanting of belts and strapping for the textile trades. 
Merchantish, a. nonce-wd. [f. Merchant sh. 
+ -ISH V] After the manner of a merchant. 

1848 Clough Poems, etc. (1869) I, 120 R [the Assembly] is 
extremely shopkeeperish and merchantish in its feelings. 

Me’rchantllke, a. and adv. [f. Merchant 
sh. + -LIKE.] a. adj. Resembling or befitting a 
merchant ; also, + pertaining to merchants or com- 
merce, mercantile (obs.). b. adv. After the manner 
of a merchant. 

1422-61 in Cal, Proc, Chanc. Eltz. t. (1827) Introd. 20 
Jonan Goldsmyth receyved the verray value marchantlick 
in wotles of the same J ohan Kymbuiieys. 1158$ T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nichalay’s Voy. 1. yui. 7 b, This citie is very mer- 
chantlike, for that she is situated vpon the Sea. 1393 
Skaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 41 When Merchant-like I sell re- 
penge. Broke be my sword. 1641 H. Robinson Trades En- 
crease 4 All merchant and marchantlike Causes and differ- 


ences. 1636 Ear l Monm. tr. Boccalini's A dvts.fr. P amass, 
1. xlvii. (1674) 63 Shepherds Arithmetick .. differs .. from 
the Merchant-like Arithmetick used in other affairs. 1736 
Ainsworth Laf, Diet. 1, Merchantly, or Merchant like, 
tnercaiorius. 1835 Macaulay Hist. ling. xxi. IV. 552 This 
transaction seemed merchantlike and fair. 

t MeTchantly, a. Ohs. [f. Merchant sh. 4- 
-ly 1 .] a. Of or pertaining to a merchant, b. 
In disparaging sense : Huckstering, pettifogging. 

1399 Nashb Lenten Stuffe 21 An eniuersal [«r] marchantly 
formallity, in habitte, speach, gestures. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. v. § 324 Tho' it might have some influence upon 
Merchantly Men, yet it stirred up most Generous minds to 
an Indignation on the King’s behalf. 1660 Gauden Brown- 
rig 142 His Parents [were] of Merchantly condition, of 
worthy reputation, and of very Christian conversation. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. x. § 179 Their absurd and 
merchandly trafficking with him for the price of returning 
to their Allegiance. 1736 [see Merchantlike]. 

Merchantman. [f. Merchant a. + Man.] 

1. = Merchant sh. r. arch. 

1449 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 402 That na merchand man 
of this burgh opin his both dorr to do ony merchandise, .apon 
the Sondai. 1330 Palsgr. 737/1 He hath the best storyd 
house of good huusholde stuffe of any marchant man that I 
knowe. 1330 Coverdai.e Spir. Perle xxix. (1560) 289 A 
marchant man maketh far voiages and great iourneis. and 
ventureth body and goods. 1638 Ford Fancies v. iii, All men 
of severall conditions ; Soldier, Gentry, foole, scholler, Mer- 
chantman, and Clowne. 17 19 D ’ Ur i'E Y /WA 1 1 1 . 126’Mongst 
Merchant-men, there’s not one in ten, But what is a cunning 
Angler. 1883 Ouida Maretnma iii, The port dues and 
shipping taxes have, .nearly destroyed all the commerce of 
the minor merchantmen of Italy. 1898 K. Tynan in Westm. 
Gaz. 12 Oct. 1/3 Battering at Dublin gates till the com- 
fortable merchantmen within were fairly distracted. 

2 . A vessel of the mercantile marine. 

1627 Cai>t. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xii. 56 Not manned 
like a Merchant-man. 1711 Addison Sped. No. si f 9 
Fleets of Merchantmen are so many Squadrons of floating 
Shops. 1818 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst. iii. (1865) 19 This 
letter will reach England by a merchantman now on its 
homeward voyage. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 148 Mer- 
chantmen were paying twenty-five dollars for common able 
seamen. 

Merchantry (mautfantri). [f. Merchant sh. 
+ -RY. Cf. Merchandry.] 

1 . The business of a merchant ; trade, commercial 
dealings. 

1789 PI. Walpole Let to Miss H. More Sept., I wish human 
wit, which is really very considerable in mechanics and mer- 
chantry, could [etc.], a 1800 S. Pegge A need. Eng. Lang. 
267 Most of the streets, .have their titles from their Mer- 
chantry 1864 Mayhew German Life I. 165 In England, 
..where merchantry is something beyond that of mere ped- 
lar's work, 

2 . The body of merchants collectively. 

1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xm. vi. (1872) V. 73 Our Town- 
Council, and whole Merchantry and Citizenry, safe under 
this Prussian Sceptre. 

Me’rchantship. rare. [f. Merchant sh. + 
-ship.] Tiae office or function of a merchant. 
Used with possess, adj. as a title for a merchant. 

1622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush v. ii, Your Merchantship 
May breake, for this was one of your best bottoms, I thinke. 

Merchant-stra’nger. Obs. exc. Hist, [f. 
Merchant sh. + Stranger.] A merchant who 
comes from another country by sea; a foreign or 
alien trader. 

1333 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 21 Therfore the mar- 
chaund straungers lodge not out of their shippes. 1337 
Machyn Diary (Camden) 140 The xxiiij day of June was 
goodly serves kept at the Frere Austens by the marchandes 
strangers as has bene sene. 1606 G. Woodcocks Hist. 
Ivstine xxxvi. 114 The elder brothers .. secretly laid for 
him, and. sold him to a Marchant-stranger. 164* Earl 
of Cork Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) V. 200 
Mr. Michaell casteel of London, merchant stranger. 1634 
Goddard Introd. Burton's Diary (1828/ I. 123 Resolved, 
that the merchants, commonly calling themselves merchants 
of the intercourse, ..shall pay., all such sum and sums of 
money as shall be assessed . . upon them, .as any merchant- 
strangers. 1766 Barrington Observ, Stat. (ed. 2) 21 By an 
ancient law of the Wisigoths, merchant strangers are not 
only to be well treated, but tried by their own laws. 

Merchant-tailor. Obs. exc. with archaic 
spelling in the names of the ‘ Company of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ and the ‘Merchant Taylors’ School’, 
[f. Merchant sb. + Tailor.] A tail or who supplies 
the materials of which his goods are made. Hence, 
a member of the company of Merchant- Taylors. 

1304 Wriothesley Chron (Camden) I. 5 This yeare 
the Taylors sued to the Kinge to be called Marchant 
taylors. 1333 Cromwell in Merriman Life <S- Lett. I. 356 
Nicholas Glossop, an olde Auncient of youre Felisship of 
merchaunt Taillours. 1336 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 87 
John Harres a merchant-taylor in Watlynge stret. 1687 [see 
Linen-armourer], 1707 E. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. 
in. xi. 386 That eminent School [Merchant-Taylors*] near 
Cannon-street, built by Sir Tho. White, Alderman, and Mer- 
chant-Tayior of London. 1830 Penny Cycl. XIV. 118/2 
The first twelve are called the Twelve Great Companies. . . 
7. Merchant Tailors. 

b. One educated at Merchant-Taylors’ School. 
1877 N. !f Q. 3rd Ser. VII. 347 Sir Henry Ellis (himself 
a Merchant Taylor). Jbid., Old Merchant Taylors.. who 
take an interest in their school. 

Mer chant- venturer. Obs. exc. I-Hst. = 

Merchant-adventurer. Also fig . 

1350 Lever Serin. (Arb.) 131 The marchaunt venturer, 
which, .caryeth furth suche thynges, as maye well be spared, 
and bryngeth home suche wares as muste needes be occu- 


pyed in thys realm. 1336 Machyn Diary (Camd.) u6 
Gressem.. marchand of tne [staple] of Callys and mar- 
chand venterer. 1392 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 45 This brave Columbus of tearmes, and this 
onely merchant venturer of quarrels. 1643 Rogers Naaman 
188 The cause of God losing exceedingly by such Merchant 
venturers. 1769 De P'oe’s Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 125 
The Merchant-Venturers of the City of Bristol. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merck. I. 152 Edward VI incorporated the ‘ merchant 
venturers ’ inhabiting the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

t Merclianty. Ohs. In 5-6 marchauntie. 
[Altered ionn ol Meuchandy, after Merchant^.] 
a. Merchandise, goods, b. The whole body of 
merchants. 

c 1480 Childe of Bristowe 64 in Hazl. E. P. P. (1864) I. 
113'l'hat good getyn by marchantye. .therwith wille y melle. 
a 1302 Arnolds Chron. (iSn) 101 The marchauntie of 
Amyas of Neele and of Corby purchased a letter ensealed 
w' y 1 common seal of y a cite. 

Mercliasy, -auley, obs. ff. Marshalsea. 
Merehaundise, obs. form of Merchandise. ‘ 
Merchaun.t(t, -tyse, obs. ff. Merchant, -dise. 

Merehe, obs. form of March, Marrow .sb} 

Merchet (mautfet). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6-8 
marchet. [Anglo-Fr. merchet (whence med.L. 
mercheta) — ONF. market Market j3.] A fine 
paid by a tenant or bondsman to his overlord for 
liberty to give Ms daughter in marriage. 

1228 in Mem. Rigon (Surtees) I. 32 Merchet. 1492 Acta 
Done. Cone. (1839/ 291/2 For fie wrangwis.. awaytakin & 
withhaldin fra fiaim of certane here3eldis, bludwetis & mer- 
chetis.. *332 Lyndesay Monarche 5711 Je Lordis and 
Baronis, .. That ?our pure Tennantis dois oppres . . With 
merchetis of thare marriage. 1577 Holinshed Hist. Scot. 
258 Halfe a marke of siluer to bee payde to the Lorde of the 
soyle, in redemption of the womans chastitie, which.. is 
called the marchets of women. 1609 Skene Reg. May. 73 
And she be the dochter of ane frie man, . .her marchet sail 
be aue kow, or sax schillings. Ibid., The marchet of the 
dochter of ane Earle pertemes to the Queene, and is twelue 
kye. *628 Coke On IJtt. 140 Euerie tenant.. shall pay 
to the Lord, for the marriage of his daughter without licence, 
a Fine ; and it is called Marchet. 1900 Cheyney in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. XV. 31 Merchet is a more steady test [of a 
man’s villainage], but even this is not always trustworthy. 

Merchy, obs. Sc. form of Marrowy. 

Merei, obs. form of Mercy. 

t Merciable, a. Obs. Also 4 mercyabil, 4-5 
mereiabul, 4-6 mercy able, -byl, merciabil(l, 

5 marciable. [OF. merciable , f. merei ; see 
Mercy.] Merciful, compassionate. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 30 Merciable Louerd. 111340 Hamfolb 
Psalter lxxvii. 42 He sail be made mercyabil till paire 
synnys. 1382 Wvclif Hebr._ ix. 5 (MS. Trin. Dubl.) The 
propiciatorie fiyAwJ or merciable place. 142 1-2 Hocclevf 
Dialog. 368 Thankid be our lord Ihesu merciable. 1313 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2731 Who-so wyll haue mercy 
Must be mercyable. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 174 
He is so meeke, wise, merciable, And with his word his 
worke is convenable. 

also l, 1303 R. Brunne Haitdl. Synne 3793 Blessyd be al 
mercyable ! fiey shul se God. c 1393 Plowman’s T, 96 
Christ so gan us teche, And meke and merciable gan bless. 

+ Merciably, adv. Obs. [f. Merciable + 
-LYA] Mercifully. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love m. ix. (Skeat) I. 73 So that 
goddes hand, whiche that merciably me hath scorged, her- 
after, .merciably me kepe and defende. 1533 Joye ApoL 
Tindale (Arb.) 25 Yea he is redye, yf I fall, merciably to 
lifte me vp agayn. 

Mercial(l, obs. forms of Martial. 

t Me’rciameut. Obs. rare. Also 5 mercea- 
ment, 6 mercyament. [Aphetic form of Amer- 
ciament.] Amercement. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 95 Blodewitte, a mercia- 
mente for effusion of bloode. 1494 Fabyan Chron. (i8ti) 
344 Baylyes. . were conuycte..for takynge of merceamentys 
otherwyse then the lawe them commaundyd. 1321 Maldon 
(Essex) Liber B, 57 Truly affur and sett al manerof mercya- 
ments made bighe no man for no malice, lowe no man for 
no love. 

Mercian (ms’isian, maupan), a. and sb. Also 

6 Mercyen, -tian. [f. Mercia (latinized from 
OE. M$rce, Mierce, pi., lit. 4 people of the march, 
marchers, borderers’, f. mearc Mark sb. 1 ) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the Old English, 
kingdom of Mercia or its language. 

Although the political limits of Mercia were different at 
different periods, it may broadly be said to have occupied 
the middle of South Britain, between Deira on the north 
and Wessex on the south, and between Wales on the west 
and Lindsey and East Anglia on the east. The Mercian 
dialect of Old English belongs to the Anglian (as opposed to 
the Saxon) division, and is the dialect from which modern 
standard English mainly descends. 

1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. u. 89 Wolphere, the Mercian King. 
X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 400/2 The extent of the 
Mercian territories was so ample as to admit.. the con- 
stituting subordinate rulers. 1843 Wright Lyric P. Pref. 
6 We have another Mercian legend in Latin, De Martyrio 
Sancti Wistani. 1887 Skeat Holy Gosp. in A. S. Pref. 7 
The Old Mercian dialect. Ibid., The Old Mercian glosses 
in the Rushworth MS. are of peculiar interest. 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Mercia. 

13x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 121 Her fathers kynge- 
dome the realme of Mercyens. 1390 Spenser F.Q. hi. iii. 
30 It shall make The warlike Mertians for feare to quake. 
1636 Blount Glossogr. s v, Merchcnlage, The third [division 
of England] was possessed and governed by the Mercians. 





MERCIERE. 

1876 Lumby Introd. to Higden (Rolls) VI. p. xxxv, Victory 
declared for the Mercians, 

2 . The dialect of Old English spoken in Mercia. 
1887 Skeat Holy Gosp. in A. S. Pref. 7 A man whose 
ordinary dialect was Mercian. 1889 Ibid. Introd., The 
present edition of the Four Gospels (in Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
Northumbrian and Old Mercian; brings together [etc.]. 

t SSerciere. Obs, [a. OE. merciere adj., 
merciful, f. merci Mekcy.] One who pities, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxxv. 14 J)ou lord merciere and 
merciful : suffrand and of mykil mercy and sothfast. Ibid,, 
Merciere, doand dede of mercy. 

Merciful (mousifui) , a. [f. Mercy sb. + -ful.] 
Of persons, their actions, attributes, etc. : Having 
or exercising mercy ; characterized by mercy. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxliv, 8 Mercifulle and milde herted 
in lande Lauerd, and mikei milde-herted and tholand. 1382 
Wyclif Matt. v. 7 Blessed be mercyful men, for thei shuln 
gete mercye. a 1423 Cursor M. (Trin.) 18359 Lord . .hi wille 
is merciful wijjynne So (xou dost awey oure synne. *509 
Fisher Funeral Serttt. C’tcss Richmond Wks. (1876) 291 
Mercyfull also & pyteous she was vnto suche as was greuyd 
& wrongfully troubled. 1531 Tindale Expos, x John (1537) 

2 Understandynge them [ye promises of mercye], .after the 
mercifullest fashion. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 

25 How gratious and mercifull he is to al trew penitent 
persones. x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i. 178 Though the Seas 
threaten they are mercifull, I liaue curs’d them without 
cause. 1662 Stilling fl. Orig. Sacr. :i. vi. § xr The mercifull 
nature of God. 1715 De Foe If am. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) I. 

19 But God is merciful too, child. 1831 Dixon IV. Penn 
xxvii. (1872) 247 She had obeyed the merciful promptings 
of her heart in sheltering a fellow-creature. 1886 Const. F. 
Woolson East Angels xxxvii. 577 Merciful Heaven 1 .. do 
you care for him? — is that it? 

absal. 138. Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 328 Blissed be be 
mercyful. C1460 Wisdom 1136 in Macro Plays 72 pe 
ouer parte of yowur reasun, Be wyche ye haue lyknes of 
Gode mest, Ande of jiat mercyfull very congnycion. 
b. In sarcastic use. 

X805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 566 It was merciful not to add 
a thousand [facts] whilst he was about it. 

Mercifully (mausifuli), adv. [f. prec. + -lx 2.] 
In a merciful manner. Also occas. through God's 
mercy. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter cxvi. 2 pe redempcioun of man 
mercy fully hight is confermyd on vs. 11x430 Godstow Regis- 
ter 4/13 Late us be neuer to hym vnkynde Mercyfully pat 
made vs to be men. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Litany , Mercifully forgeue the synnes of thy people. 1779 
J. Duche Disc. (1790) I. i. 20 This mortified, penitent, 
afflicted state is mercifully intended to bring us to a proper 
sense of our helplessness. 1836 Lady Willoughby de 
Eresby in C. K. Sharpe Corr. (1888) II. 495 Mrs. Villiers, 
in galloping to cover . . was pitched off, . . but mercifully 
escaped with life and limb. 1903 A. B. Davidson Old Test. 
Prophecy xv. 251 The house of God was at last overthrown 
though its overthrow was mercifully postponed. 

Mercifulness (mausifulnes). [f. Merciful 
+ -ness.] The quality of being merciful. 

1526 Tindale Rom. xii. 1 , 1 beseche you therfore brethren 
by the mercifulnes of God, that ye make youre bodyes a 
quicke sacrifise. 1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 258 
The next enemy to mercifulness.. is anger. <11708 Beve- 
ridge Thes. Theol. (17x0) 1 . 193 The names given in Scripture 
to it [forgiveness] . . Mercifulness to our sins. 1832 Robertson 
Lee t. ii. (1858) 198 A school of warfare where the razzias of 
Africa have not taught either scrupulosity or mercifulness. 

t Me’rcify, V. Obs. rare. [f. Mercy + -(i)py.] 
trans. To pity, compassionate ; to extend mercy to. 

13915 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 32 Many did deride, Whilest 
she did weepe of no man mevcifide. X733 Crawford In- 
fidelity (1836) 210 We must not only he mercified but 
justified. 

Merciless (mS'isiles), a. [f. Mercy + -less.] 

1. Of persons, their actions, attributes, etc. : Devoid 
of mercy ; showing no mercy ; pitiless, unrelenting. 

13.. E, E. A llit. P. B. 250 per was malys mercyles & 
mawgre much scheued. C1430 Lydg. Siege Thebes 2206 
So mercyles in his cruelte Thilke day he was vpon hem 
founde. 1330 Crowley Epigr. 1236 ludgemente shall be 
geuen,. .Wyihoute all mercye to suche as be merciles. 1631 
Gouge Gods Arrows iii. § 94. 360 They.. plotted the match- 
Iesse, mercilesse, devilish, and damnable gun-powder-treason. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 249, I had rather.. be de- 
vour’d alive, than fall into the merciless Claws of the Priests. 
1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 291 A stern prince, merci- 
less in his exactions. 1900 Morley Cromwell vi. 94 The 
merciless suppression of the rising of the Ulster chieftains. 

absol. 1592 Daniel Delia Bonn, xi, I pray in vaine, a 
merciles to moue. 

b. transf. of inanimate things. 

1582 Stanyhurst /Eneis i. (Arb.) 2X The southwynd 
merciles eager Three gallant vessels on rocks gnawne 
craggye reposed. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 51 All dis- 
mayd through mercilesse despaire. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 185 The mercile-.se fury of the Sea. 1714 Pope Let. 
to Teresa Blount , Whatever ravages a merciless distemper 
may commit,, .she shall have one man as much her admirer 
as ever. x88o L. Stephen Pope iv. 103 A doggrel epitaph 
. .turned his fine phrases into merciless ridicule, 
t c. As sb. Mercilessness. Obs. rare. 

1384 C. Robinson Handf. Delites (Arb.) 25 The tor- 
ments. .Which he. . had suffered long Al through this Ladies 
mercilesse. 

f d. As adv. Obs. 

1336 Lauder Tractate 470 O Lord,. help the pure that 
ar in stres Opprest and hereit mercyles. 
f 2 . Obtaining no mercy. Obs. 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xvii. n All vertew in hir 
visage dois remane, Bot merciles I go from geir to ^eir. 1367 
Gude Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 119 God hes left us mercyles. 

Mercilessly (mousilesli), adv. [f. prec, + 
-ly A] In a merciless manner. 


349 

1609 Bp. Hall Song of Songs Paraphr. iv. 8 Cruell and 
bloudy persecutors, who like Lions and Leopards haue 
tyrannized over thee, and mercilesly torne thee in peeces. 
1660 C. Ellis Gentile Sinner 197 W hilest she has been merci- 
lessly torne in pieces, by the cruel teeth of those ravenous 
beasts. 1735 in Johnson. 1833 H. Coleridge Biog. Bor., 
Marvell 26 So mercilessly had the Church of Scotland been 
stripped . . that she could not afford an episcopal establish- 
ment. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. nu xiv, The sun still 
shining mercilessly on the steaming marsh. 

Mercilessness (mausilesnes). [f. Merci- 
less a. + -ness.] The quality or condition of 
being merciless. 

1391 Turnbull St. fames 103 With crueltie to seeke the 
vttermost of them ; is mercilesnes and crueltie. 1607 
Hif.ron Whs. I. 270 Mercilesnesse, cruelty, .these and the 
like.. bee our sinnes to this day. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. vi, She turned her eyes on him with calm mercilessness. 

Merciment, obs. variant of Merorment. : 

+ Mercimony. Obs. In 4-5 mercymonye. 
[ad. L. mercimoni-um merchandise, f. merci-, merx 
merchandise ; in med.L. also reward, from associa- 
tion with mercedem (F. merci).] 

1 . Reward. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 126 Ac god is of a wonder wille 
by hat kynde witte sheweth, To 3iue many men his mercy- 
monye ar he it haue deserued, 

2 . Merchandise. 

a 1412 Lydg. Two Merchants 31 What mercymony that 
men list devise, Is ther ful reedy and ful copious. X494 
Fabyan Chron. vu, 339 They came with theyr mercymonyes 
vnto the fayre of Waltham, a 1330 Image Ipocr. ii. 257 in 
Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 426 Making parsemonyes Of 
Peters patrimonyes But great mercymonyes Of his sere- 
monyes. 

Mercure, obs. form of Mercury. 

Mercurean. (msakiurran). [f. Mercury + 
-EAN.] An inhabitant of the planet Mercury. 

1855 J. Nichol in Mem. (1896) II. 113, I wonder what 
view of creation the inhabitants of Jupiter, or the sunny 
Mercureans now illustrate and expound. 

Mercurial (maikiiriTial), a, and sb. [a. F. 
mercuriel and (as sb., in the sense B 1 ) mercurial. \ 
ad. L. mercuridl-is, f. Mercuri-us Mercury : see 
-al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the god Mercury ; resem- 
bling what pertains to Mercury. Now rare. 

t Mercurial statue, stone : cf. Mercury 2. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev., xst Masque, A Petasus or 
Mercurial hat. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv.ii. 310, 1 know the shape 
of ’s Legge : this is his Hand, His Foote Mercuriall : his 
martiall Thigh, The brawns of Hercules. 1637 EarlStirling 
Parxnesis to the Prince lxxv, O i how this (deare Prince) 
the people charmes, . .To see thee yong, yet manage so thine 
Armes, Have a Mercuriall minde and Martiall hands. 1638 
Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 34. 146 As the Wisemen 
were led by the Starre, or as a traveller is directed by a 
Mercuriall statue. X716 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) V. 282, 

I take them to be old mile Stones, or Mercurial Stones. 1874 
Symonds Sk. Italy 4 Greece (1898) I. xiii. 285 A mercurial 
poise upon the ankle. 

b. nonce-use. Applied to the ‘profession’ of 
thieving. 

X744 Whitehead Gymnasiad r. 37 note. Tricking, lying, 
evasion, .. are a sort of properties pertaining to tne practice 
of the law, as well as to the mercurial profession. 

2 . Pertaining to the planet Mercury, f Also in 
Astrology , influenced by Mercury, proceeding from 
the influence of Mercury. Mercurial Jinger : the 
little finger. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 130 The sexte..Canis minor is; 
The which sterre is Mercurial Be weie of kinde. x6xo B. 
Jonson Alchemist 1. iii, Svb. . . I knew’t, by certaine spots 
too, in his teeth, And on the naile of his mercurial finger. 
lac. Which finger’s that? Svb. His little finger. 1623 
Hart Anat. Ur. n. x. 120 Wilt thou . . maintaine, that all 
Mercuriall diseases are seated in the head onely ? a 1668 Sir 
W. Waller Div. Medit. (1839) 40 Generally men are like 
that mercurial planet, good or bad according to their con- 
junction with others. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 451 b, 

I shall forbear to add those distinctions which some have 
given them [rc. Comets] in reference to the Planets, they 
making some Solar, others Lunar, Mercurial, .and Saturnine. 
1862 G. Wilson Relig. Chem. 59 The mercurial day being, 
like our own, twenty-four hours long. 1881 Proctor Poetry 
Astron. vii. 252 The Mercurial climate. 

3 . Of persons : Bom under the planet Mercury ; 
having the qualities supposed to proceed from such 
a nativity, as eloquence, ingenuity, aptitude for 
commerce. 

These qualities are identical with those assigned by the 
ancients to the god Mercury, or supposed to be due to his 
inspiration. Hence in some of the following quots. the 
allusion may be rather mythological than astrological, or 
perh. a mixture of the two. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierces Super. Wks. (Grosart) II, 63 
You that intende to be fine companionable gentlemen,., 
enure your Mercuriall fingers to frame semblable workes of 
Supererogation. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral. Ixxix. 438 Mer- 
curiall men, viz. Schollars, or Divines would he his enemies. 
165a Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 240 He speaks too well 
to be valiant; he is certainly more Mercurial than mili- 
tary. _ 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon , I. 287 His mind being more 
Martial than Mercurial, he [W. Monson] applied himself to 
Sea-service. 

4 . Volatile, sprightly, and ready-witted. Origin- 
ally a specific use of sense 3 ; now commonly 
apprehended as alluding to the properties of the 
metal mercury. 

1647 Trapp Comm. fas. i. 1 The most nimble and Mer- 
curial! wits in the world, but light. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. 


MERCURIALIST. 

v. i. § 40 He none of the most Mercurial amongst the Conclave 
of Cardinals, but a good heavy man ; 1709 Steele Tailer 
No. 30 p 3 One of them was a mercurial gay-humour’d Man. 
1827 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. ix, The gay, gallant, mercurial 
Frenchman. 1873 Dixon Two Queens 1 . si. iii. 84 The 
people were a quick, mercurial, and artistic race. 1903 
Couteinp. Rev. Sept. 327 That curious, monkeyish, mer- 
curial person M. Guyot de Montpeyroux. 

5 . Of or pertaining to mercury or quicksilver ; 
consisting of or containing mercury. Also, of 
certain diseases or symptoms (e. g. mercurial 
eczema, glossitis, rash ) : Produced by the exhibition 
of mercury. Hence, occas., of an organ, etc.; 
Showing 4 mercurial ’ symptoms. 

Mercurial ointment: the ‘blue ointment’ composed of 
metallic mercury triturated with lard. Mercurial (pneu- 
matic) trough : a pneumatic trough filled with mercury. 

1637 G. Starkey tUlnwnt’s find. Epist. Rdr., I have., 
rejected all Mercurial and Antimonial Medicaments, either 
Vomitive, Purgative, or Saliva tive. 1660 Boylf. New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. xvii. 108 The height of the Mercurial Cylinder. 
1693 Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 652 The precise nicety 
of the Mercurial Barometers. 1744 Berkeley Siris § xoo 
A mercurial salivation is looked on by many as the only 
cure. 1786 J. Hunter Venereal Dis. (1810) vt. iii. 503 The 
gums, inside of the cheeks, and the breath, were truly mer- 
curial. 1789 Cullen Mat. Med. II. 306 Our common mer- 
curial ointment. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 379 What the 
author calls the mercurial rash, or, as it is called by some 
others, the Lepra niercurialis. a 1823 M. Baillie Wks. 
(1825) 1 . 13 Mercurial frictions were also employed. 1823 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 525 This [Graham’s] pen- 
dulum, which is called the mercurial pendulum. 1836-41 
Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 401 It may often be., collected in dry 
phials, without a mercurial trough. 1843 R. J. Graves Sysl. 
Clin. Med. xxviii. 362 An eruption, to which the name mer- 
curial eczema has been given. 1867 Smyth Sailor's W ord-bk. 
477 Mercurial Gauge, a curved tube partly filled with mer- 
cury, to show the pressure of steam in an engine. 1873 W. F. 
Clarke Dis. Tongue 105 But happily 4 mercurial glossitis' 
is now seldom seen. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 78 He obtained 
it from the red mercurial powder. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch tf Clockm. 189 In the mercurial pendulum the jar of 
mercury does not answer so quickly to a change of tempera- 
ture as the steel rod. 

fG. Old Chem. Pertaining to, or consisting of, 

‘ mercury ’ as one of the five * principles ’ of bodies 
(see Mercury 8). Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. v. 20 Sal amoniac doth participate 
of the mercurial beginning. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 
11. xvii. 206 The mercuriall or waterish part [of milk] called 
serum. 

B. sb. 

fl. The plant mercury. Obs. [=L. ( herba ) 
mercurialis, OF. mercuriel, mod. F. mercuriale . j 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 536 Take as much 
Mercurial sodden, as one’s hand can hold,, .and drink the 
same. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 41 Medecines Emollient ; Such 
as are Milk, Honey, Mallow es, Lettuce, Mercuriall [etc.]. 
1 * 2 . A person bom under the influence of the 
planet Mercury, or having the qualities characteris- 
tic of such a nativity ; a lively or sprightly person ; 
also, one addicted to cheating and thieving. Obs. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas u. l ii. Imposture 443 Who, 
for sustayning of unequall Scale, Dreads not the Doom of 
a Mercuriall. 1614 Tomkis Albumazar 1. i. (1613) B, Come 
braue Mercurials sublim'd in cheating, ..fellow-souldiers 
I'th’ watchfull exercise of Theevery. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 
113 This Youth . . was such a Mercuriall, as the like hath 
seldome beene knowne. 1650 Gentilis Considerat. 156 
The Mercurials with their swiftnesse run over all things. 
1696 Phillips, Mercurial, or Mercurialist, one born under 
the Planet Mercury. 

3 . A preparation of mercury used as a drug in 
the cure of certain diseases. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. vii. iv. 40 By Mercurials we do more 
certainly resolve them [nodes] and in a less time. 1716 M. 
Davies A then. Brit. II. 352 The great Pox, which can scarce 
ever be cur'd wit hout Viperals or Mercurials. 1735 Bracken 
in Burdons Pocket-Farrier 71 note, The Cure is perform’d 
by Mercurials outwardly and inwardly. 1829-32 Chhisti- 
son Treat. Poisons xiii. (ed. 2) 380 The blue ointment, 
which is made of running mercury, will act as a mercurial 
when rubbed upon the skin. 1899 Allbntt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 151 The judicious employment of mercurials might 
prove highly beneficial. 

Mercurialism (mn.ikiu»Tializ’m). Path. [f. 
Mercurial a. + -ism.] The pathological condition 
induced by the absorption of mercury into the body. 

1829-32 Christison Treat. Poisons xiii. (ed. 2) 372 [He] 
had. .all the symptoms of mercurialism eight years after he 
had ceased to take mercury. 1862 JV ew Syd. Soc. Ycar-bk. 
Med, 4- Surg. 3x9 An investigation of Constitutional Mer- 
curialism. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 596 It [i.e. Mer- 
curial inunction] must be used with caution so as to avoid 
any symptoms of mercurialism. 

Mercurialist (maiidus’rialist). [f. Mer- 

curial +• -1ST.] 

f 1 . One under the influence of the planet Mer- 
cury. Obs. 

1369 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Van. Aries gob, She 
pronounceth. .another a Venerean, Mercurialist or Lunist. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. 1. iii. (1628) 181 Mercurialists 
are solitary, much in contemplation, subtile, Poets, Philoso- 
phers. 1651 Culpepper Astral, fudgem. Dis. (1658) 96 
That’s the reason Mercurialists (if Mercury be strong; are 
so swift in motions, so fluent of speech. 

f b. One having the qualities attributed to per- 
sons born under Mercury ; an eloquent or ingeni- 
ous person; a trader ; occas. in bad sense, a sharper, 
thief, Obs. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. n. iii. F vj b. My witte so deep* 
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soe sore to deale, such lucke, to win or saue, That me a 
Mercurialisr.e to surname then they gaue. 1376 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. fv, I may rather shew my selfe a Mer- 
eurialist, then a MartialisL 1589 Warner A lb. Eng . Px. 
Add - 152 /Tineas, for personage the louilist, for well-spoken 
the Mercurilist, *391 Greens Farew. Follie(i6 17) C2, Hee 
that, .with a deepe insight marketh the nature of our Mer- 
curial istes shall find as fitte a harbour for Pride vnder 
a Schollers Cappeas vnder a Souldiers Helmet. 1608 J. 
King Strut. 5 Nov. 26 Where the great Mercurialists of 
the world for wit & deuises . . haue a finger in themsnag- 
ing of al Christian states. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 134 For 
such Mercurialists who addresse themselves to filch. 1655 
H. L’ Estrange C/ias. I 169 A foul blemish it would have 
been to the Mercurialists, to the Society of Jesus,. should 
they have sate out in a work so proper to their imploy- 
ment (the incitation of Kingdomes and States to turbulent 
commotions) as these Scot'sh broyls. 
f 2 . A guide, director. (Cf. Mercury 2.) Oh. 
1635 Gelu brand Variation Magn. Needle 5 By the 
Prosthaphaereticall application thereof, the true point of 
the compasse i which is his principall Mercurialist) may be 
rectified. 

3 . A medical man who makes free use of prepara- 
tions of mercury in the treatment of certain diseases. 
During the first half of the 19th c. the authorities on the 
treatment of syphilis were divided into ‘mercurialists’ and 
‘non-mercurialists 

1835 Mem. Sir J. Y. Simpson iii. 48 He appears to be 
a great mercurialist and promoter of the business of the 
apothecary. 1843 R- J- G raves Syst. Clin. Med. xxix. 367 
The rational practitioner is neither a mercurialist nor a 
non-mercurialist. 

Mercuriality(m3.ikiuarite'liti). [f. Mercurial 
+ -ITT.] 

1 . The condition of being mercurial; sprightliness; 
also, an instance of this. 

1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. 68 A curious mind, given to 
travel , . his subtilty . . all relates to his Mercuriality.. 1838 
De -Quincey Lamb Wks. 1858 IX. 154 The mercurialities 
of Lamb were infinite. 1898 Spectator 23 Apr. 580 The 
mercuriality of the Celtic temperament. 

•j- 2 . The mercurial part (of something). Oh. 

147X Rm.EY Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 192 A naturall 
Mercuryalyte which cost ryght nought, Out of hys myner 
by Arte yt must he brought. *637 G. Starkey Helmont's 
Vinci. 316 The Sulphur of any metall or minerall (that may 
be separated from the Mercuriality. .) maybe made into the 
form of an essentiall Salt. 

Mercnrialization (msikiuouialaiz^-Jan). [f. 

next+-ATioN.] 

1 . Med. The action of subjecting to mercurial 
treatment; the condition of being affected by 
mercury. 

1843 R..J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. vi. 78 By judicious 
mercurialization of the patient, the destructive progress of 
the disease is arrested. 1883 Holmes 4 HulkesSyst. Sttrg, 
(ed. 3) II. 557 Other more marked proximate causes have 
been mercuriafisation..and erysipelas. .1897 Allbutt s Syst. 
Med, IV. 8x2 General mercurialisation is avoided. 

2 . A mercurial process employed in the develop- 
ment of photographs. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. 93 After the daguerreotype 
processes in the camera, and of mercurialization, have been 
completed, a very perfect picture is found. 

Mercurialize (maikiue'riabiz), -v. [f. Mee- 

CUBIAIi + -IZE.J 

f X. intr. To play the part of a * mercurial ’ per- 
son ; also to mercurialize it. Oh. 

1611 Cotgb., Mercurializer, to mercurialize It; to be 
humorous, fantastieall, new-fangled. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Mercurialize, to be humorous or phantastical, to be light 
footed; to prattle or babble; Also to be eloquent. 

2 . tram. To render mercurial in temper. 

i 85 z Temple Bar VI, 195 A variety of amusements which 
, .mercurialise the race that delights in them. 

3 . Med. To subject to the action of mercury. 

*843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. viii. 96 You may have 

fully mercurialized your patient. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. 
Throat 4 Nose I. 35 Those who have.,been mercurialised 
are very subject to the affection [of pharyngeal catarrh]. 

4 . Photography. To treat with mercury ; to ex- 
pose to the vapour of mercury. 

1843 [W. H. T,J Photogr. Manifi. 27 Mercurializing the 
Plate. 1836 Miller Elem. Chem., Inorg. 1144. 

Hence Merctrrialized ppl. a., Mercurializing 

vbl. sb. 

1841 A mer. Jml. Sci. XL. 138 A . . mercurializing apparatus, 
1843 Photogr. made easy 29 The. mercurializing process. 
Ilnd., The mercurializing box. 1833 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (ed, 3) 91 The mercurialised portions of a daguer- 
reotype. *897 AUbutt's Syst. Med. II, 933 Men are said 
to have become mercurialised by volatilisation of the metal. 

Mercurially (mailriufriali), adv. [f. Mee- 

OUBIAL a. + -IiY a] 

L In a mercurial or lively manner, rare. 

1632 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 229 He [Crichtoun] 
would keep In that miscelany discourse of his such a climac- 
terical and mercurially digested method, that [etc.]. 

2 . By a mercurial process. 

x88i Abney Photogr. 36 The metal plate is by contrast 
dark when compared with the mercurially-developed image. 
1893 IVestm. Gaz. 23 J une 4/2 Fitted into holders of solid 
silver, mercurially gilt. 

Mercurialaess. rare, [-ness.] liveliness, 
sprightliness. 

1817 W. Irving Life. 4- Lett, (1864) L 390 They will serve 
to . . give a dash of spirit and mer ;urialness to his character. 

Mercurian (moxkiu®*nan), a. and sb. £f. 

Mbkodky + -AN.] 

A, adj. 


350 

f 1 . = Mercurial a. 3 ; sometimes interpreted 
as alluding to the qualities of the god Mercury. 

1396 Nashe Saffron. Walden Wks; (Grosart) III. 142 The 
Mercurian heauenly charme of hys Rhetorique. 1616 Bul- 
lokar Eng. Expos., Mercurian, eloquent as Mercury was. 
1620 Melton Asirolog. 6 Some Mercurian and mmble- 
finger’d Pick-pocket. *677 W. Hubbard Narrative Pref., 
Where Poetry, in Prose, made I did see By a Mercurian 
Brain, which sure was Thee. 

2 . Of or belonging to the god Mercury. 

1838 Brit. Cyd. Biog. II. 206/2 [Linus] is said to have 
added the string lichanos to the Mercurian lyre. 

3 . Aslr. Of or belonging to the planet Mercury. 
1885 Agnes Clerke Pop. Hist. Astron. 121 The Mer- 
curian mass is now estimated at about x -j- 4,360,000 that of 
the Sun. 

B. sb. 

1 . One bom under the influence of the planet 
Mercury. 

1640 Somner Antiq . Cauterb. 267 A commendation of 
Archery; not my owne, nor yet any meere Mercurians. 1677 
W. Hubbard Narrative u. 87 It Mars and Minerva go 
hand in hand, they will effect more good in an hour than 
those Verbal Mercurians in their lives. 1892 Pall MallG. 

4 Oct. 7/1 The long finger of Mercury is very noticeable 
in his case, .and proves Sir. Grossmith a true Mercurian. 

2 . An inhabitant of the planet Mercury, 

1868 W. White Swedenborg xviii. (ed. 2) 290 When the 
Mercurians met Swedenborg, they instantly explored his 
memory in search of all he knew. 

t Mercu riate, Chem. Oh. [f. Mercury + 
-ate 1 .] A salt of the supposed mercuric acid. 

1801 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) Suppl. I. 388/2 Mercurial of 
lime. . .Mercuriat of ammonia. 1802 T. Thomson Chem. 1 , 433 
This compound may be called mercuriat [ed. 3, 1807, mer- 
curiate] of lime. 

Mercuric (maikiuo-rik), a. chem. [f. Mer- 
cury 4- -ic.] fa. Mercuric acid : see quot. 1828- 
32. b. The distinctive designation of salts in 
which mercury exists in its higher degree of valency, 
as Mercuric chloride = COEBOSIVE sublimate; 
Mercuric sulphide = Vermilion. 

1828-32 Webster, Mercuric acid, a saturated combination 
of mercury and oxygen. x86s Watts Diet. Chem. III. 900 
Normal mercuric salts.. are colourless. 1874 Garrod & 
Baxter Mat. Med. (1880) 103 Mercuric chloride and sul- 
phate of soda are produced. 

Mercurieo- (msikubTilw), combining form of 
Mekcubic in the names of numerous compounds 
of mercury with various salts, as m e/ rurico - ba rytic, 
-1 calcic , cupric, potassic, etc. (See Mayne Expos . 
Lex. 1836, and Syd. Soc. I. ex. 1890.) 
Mereurifieation (mSakiurifikei-Jsn). [f. 
Meecueify : see -fication,] 

1 . f a. Alch. The action or process of obtaining 
the ‘mercury ’ of a metal (obs.). b. The conver- 
sion of the ore of mercury into the pure metal. 

x68o Boyle Prodnc. Chem. Princ. iv. 148 Wary men may 
he excus’d, if they do not think fit to beleeve other pro- 
cesses of mereurifieation. 1757 tr, Bene Pel's Pyritologia 
100 In the mereurifieation ana regulation of cinnabar. 1797 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XI. 401/2 Mereurifieation .. the ob- 
taining the mercury from metallic minerals in its fluid state. 

2 . The act of mixing with mercury or quicksilver 
(Worcester i860). 

t Mercuirify, v. obs. [f. Mercury + -fy.] 

1 . tram. a. Alch. To change (a portion of a 
metallic mass) into the form of mercury, b. To 
extract liquid mercury from (metallic ore). 

x68o Boyle Prodnc, Chem. Princ. 1 v. 188 Apart only of 
the metall is Mercurified. 1797 [see below]. 

2 . To combine, treat or mingle with mercury; 
to mercurialize (Worcester 1846). 

Hence f Mercu’rified ppl. a. 

1680 Boyle Prodnc. Chem. Princ. iv. 186 The Mercurifi’d 
portion. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 401/2 But these 
mercurified metals., are a kind of philosophical mercury. 

MercuTio-syphilis. Path. rare. [f. mer- 
curio- taken as combining form of Meecury.] 
A diseased condition supposed to be caused in part 
by syphilis and in part by the mercury employed 
for its cure. Hence Mercu-rio-sypMli’tic a., 
affected by mercurio-syphilis. 

1829 Sir R. Christison Treat. _ Poisons (1832V 369 An 
ulcerated sore-throat of the mercuric-syphilitic kind, a x88a 
— in Life I. vi. 141 Mercurio-syphilis and mercurial cachexy 
had no place in his nosology. 

t Mercwrious (mo-tkiuetrias), a. Obs. rare. 
[f. Meecury + -ous.] Of a mercurial temperament. 

1591 Starry tr. Cation's Geomancie 233 People Satumious 
and Mercurious. 

Hence + Mercuiiousness, the condition of being 
like Mercury (in celerity). 

a. 1661 Fuller Worthies , Kent (1662) 11. 85 He had given 
him for the Crest of his Arms, a Chappeau with Wings, to 
denote the Mercuriousnesse of this Messenger. 

t Mercttrism. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Mercury + 
-isa.] A Mercurial message. 

167a Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend l* 2 Tracts [1822) 112 
Your affection may cease to wonder that you had not some 
secret sense or intimation thereof [sc. of bis death] by 
dreams, thoughtful whisperings, mercurisms [etc.]. 

t Me’rcurist. Ohs. £f. Mercury + -ist.] 

1 . ■= Mercurialist i. 

160a R. I’, Five Godlie Serm. 139 As being a Martialist, 
affecting armes, rather then a Mercurist giuen to the Artes. 
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1636 Heylin Extran. Vapulans 166 Keep yourself to plain 
Grammar learning, and leave my Lady Philology to more 
learned Mercurists. 

2 . A writer of 4 Mercuries ’ or news-letters, 

1693 Humours Town 78 Dedicators and Preface-makers.. 
Jurnalists, Mercurists. 

Mercurous (maukiurss), a. Chem. [f. Mer- 
cury -r -ous.J The distinctive designation of com- 
pounds in which mercury occurs in its lower degree 
of valency, as mercurous oxide, sulphide, etc. 

1865 Watts Diet. Chem. Ill, 003 Mercurous fluoride is 
partly dissolved by water, partly decomposed into mercurous 
oxide and hydrofluoric acid. 1866 Roscoe Chem. 220 The 
black or mercurous oxide. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 
926 A solution of mercurous and mercuric nitrate. 

Mercury (msukiuri), sb. Forms ; 4-5 mar- 
cure, 4-7 mereurie, 5 mercury©, 5-7 mercure, 
6 mareury, 7 dial, marcary, markry, 5- mer- 
cury. [ad. (partly through OF. Mercure, Manure ) 
L. Mercuri-us , prob. f. mere-, nterx merchandise. 

The Roman deity was proh. originally the god of com- 
merce only ; but in Latin literature he appears as completely 
identified with the Greek Hermes. 

The transferred application to the planet is found in 
classical^ Latin ; like the other planetary names, M crcurhis 
became in med.Latin the name of a metal. The astronomical 
and chemical uses are common to the mod. European langs.; 
the use as a plant-name is Eng, only, suggested by L. 
mercuridlis (see Mercurial B).] 

I. The god (and derived senses). 

X, A Roman divinity, identified from an early 
period with the Greek Hermes (son of Jupiter and 
Maia), the god of eloquence and feats of skill, the 
protector of traders and thieves, the presider over 
roads, the conductor of departed souls to the 
Lower World, and the messenger of the gods; 
represented in art as a young man with winged 
sandals and a winged hat, and bearing the caduceus. 

*34077° Alex. 4 - Bind. 667 For mercurie miche spak to 
mentaine iangle, ]e holden him . . god of fie tounge. *390 
Gower Con/. II. 158 An other god . . Mercurie hihte . .The 
god of Marchantz and of thieves. 1509 Hawes Joyf. Med. 
20 Thou Mercury the god of eloquence. 1364 Brief Exam. 
B iiij b, Wyne was consecrated vnto Bacchus,. . Letters vnto 
Mercury. 1595 Lyly Woman in Moone iv. i, I will make her 
false and full of slights, Theeuish, lying, suttle, eloquent ; 
For these alone belong to Mercury, x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 
1. v. 105 Now Mercury indue thee with leasing. 1602 — 
Ham. in. iv. 58. 1781 Cow per Conversat. 838 May Mercury 
once more embellish man. 

2 . A statue or image of Mercury; spec. == Hekma; 
hence, *1* a sign-post. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 8 Nov,, A noble fountaine govern’d 
by a Mercury of brasse. 1667 Dryden & Ds. Newcastle 
Sir M. Mar-all iv, I stand here, methinks, just like a 
wooden Mercury, to point her out the way to matrimony. 
1693 G> SxEPNYin Dryden' s Juvenal viii. 11697) 194 Those 
rough Statues on the Road (Which we call Mercuries), a 1697 
Aubrey Surrey (1719) II. 92 Here was formerly a Mercury, 
or Directory- Post for travellers, with Hands pointing to 
each Road. 1709 Steele Tatler No, 89 r 11 You may be 
sure this addition disfigured the statues much more than 
time had. I remember , . a Mercury with a pair of legs that 
seemed very much swelled with adropsy. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Quod. (1809) II. 42 Have you any more blocks, 
madam, for the hewing out of our mercuries 1 

3 . Applied transf. to persons : a. A messenger 
or news-bearer. 

1394 Shaks, Rich. Ill, 11, i. 88 But he (poore man) by 
vour first order dyed ; And that a winged Mercurie did 
beare. 1678 Baller in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 
31 Mr, Gibbons (the mercury of these) waits on horseback 
at the door. 1678 A bp. San croft Occas. Serm. (1694) 131 
We give the Winds Wings, and the Angels too ; as being 
the swift Messengers of God, the nimble Mercuries of 
Heaven. 1864 A themeum 7 May 637 These chicken-hearted 
Mercuries [post-boys] always pulled up in Hammersmith, 
and drank their pint before they faced the common. 

b. One who passes to and ixo with messages 
between parties, esp, in amorous affairs ; a go- 
between. 

X398 Shaks. Merry W. ti. ti. 82 But what saxes shee to mee? 
he briefe my good shee-Mercurie. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 268 Elgaz-zuli a nimble mercurie undertakes 
it, and by miraculous conceits agrees them, and fills up the 
late made breach. 1749 Smollett Gil Bias (1797) III. 138, 

I am on the eve of becoming Mercury to the heir of the 
Kingdom. 1803 Censor 1 Aug, 93 He should sound her 
maid, who. .will prove herself a very Mercury in delivering 
the letters that may be entrusted to her on either side. 
X817 Byron Beppo xvi, A letter, Which flies on wings of 
light-heel'd Mercuries, 

e. A guide or conductor upon the road. 

X592 Moryson Lett, in I tin. 1 . 25 The Mercury you gave 
to guide me, brought me meate plentifully. X617 Ibid. hi. 

II God for his onely begotten Sonnes sake (the true Mercury 
of Travellers) bring us that are here strangers safely into 
our true Countrey. 1641 J. W(adsworth] (title) The 
European Mercury, Describing the Highwayes and Stages 
from place to place, through the most remarkable parts 
of Christendome. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1831 
III. 284 Others, as the Stoicks, to account reason, which 
they call the Hegemonicon, to be the common Mercury 
conducting without error those that give themselves obedi- 
ently to be led accordingly. 

+ d. A nimble person ; also, a dexterous thief, 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hunt. 1. ii, I would ha* 
those Mercuries follow me (I trow) should remember they 
had not their fingers for nothing. 1609 Ev. Woman in 
Hum, 1. i. in Bullen O. Pl. IV, There again my little 
Mercuries, froath them up to the brimme, and fill as tis 
needeful. 


MERCURY. 

f e. One who hawks pamphlets or news-books, 
1648 Commons’ Jrnls. V. 436 That thirty thousand of 
these petitions were to come forth in print this day, and 
delivered to the Mercuries that cry about books. 165s 
Fuller: Hist. Camb. 24 Circumforanean Pedlers (ancestors 
to our modern Mercuries and Hawkers) which secretly vend 
prohibited Pamphlets. 1721 Lett.fr. Mist's Jrnt. (1722) 
II. 256 The Croud of Coffee-Men, Mercuries, Pamphlet- 
Shop-Keepers, and Hawkers. 

4 . A title for a newspaper or journal, f Formerly 
also used gen. = newspaper. 

[r6z6 B. Jonson Staple of. News 1. v, But what sayes 
Mercnrms Britannicus to this?] 1643 (title) The Scotch 
Mercury, communicating the affairs of Scotland and the 
Northern Parts. No. t, Oct. 5. 1644 Nicholas in_ Carte 

Ormond (1735! Ill- 279 Whereof your Excellence will find 
exact relation in the mercuries adjoined. 1664 Butler H ud. 
11. i. 56 With letters hung like Eastern Pidgeons, And 
Mercuries of furthest Regions. 1691 {title) The Athenian 
Mercury. Numb. 2. 1723 Stamp-Office Notice 3 Apr. in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6362/1 No Journal, Mercury or Newspaper. 
1791 D’Isr.veli Curios. Lit., .Or if Ne.ivspa.pers § 14 A 
Mercury was the prevailing title of these ‘ News-Books^’. 
1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 542 No allusion to it 
[the bill of 1695 for the regulation of the press] is to be found 
in the Monthly Mercuries. 1906 {title) The Leeds Mercury. 

II. The planet. 

5 . A sir. The planet nearest to the sun, and the 
smallest of the major planets. 

C1380 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 703 And thus, god woot I 
Mercurie is desolat In Pisces, wher Venus is exaltat. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. no Of the Planetes the secounde Above 
the Mone hath take his bounde, Mercurie. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 333/2 Mercurye, sterre, mercurius. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy Soc.) 74 Fayre golden Mercury, 
wyth hys bemes bryght, 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iii. 25 
My Father.. who being (as I am) lytter’d vnder Mercurie, 
was likewise a snapper-vp of vnconsidered trifles. 1643 
Howell For. Tran. v. (Arb.) 33 Mercury swayeth ore the 
one [a Frenchman], and Saturneore the other [a Spaniard]. 
1832 MacGiluvray Humboldt's Trait, xxiti. 336 At. .Callao, 
Humboldt had the satisfaction of observing the transit of 
Mercury. 1880 Ball Eleut. Astron. 191 The time in which 
Mercury revolves round the sun is 87 days. 

0 . Her. The name for the tincture purpure in 
blazoning by the names of the heavenly bodies. 

1562 Leigh A r movie. 18, I will speake of the Planet appro- 
pried therto [sc. to- the tincture purpure] and that hyght 
Mercurye. 1372 Bossewell Amiorie 11. 57 The fielde_ is 
Mercury, an Equicerve, of the Moone. 1723 J. Coats Diet. 
Heraldry (1739). 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I. 

III. The metal (and derived senses). 

7 . A well-known metal (otherwise called Quick- 
sihViiu), of a silver- white colour and brilliant 
metallic lustre. It is liquid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, solidifying at about —40“ It has the peculiar 
property of absorbing other metals, forming amal- 
gams. It is found native, but is more commonly 
obtained by sublimation from cinnabar, its most 
important ore. Chemical symbol Ilg ( hydrar - 
gyruvi). By the alchemists it was represented by 
the same sign as the planet Mercury ( Q ). 

c 1380 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <4 T. 210, 221 And in 
amalgaming and calcening Of quik-silver, y-clept Mercurie 
crude. . . Our orpiment and sublymed M ercurie. c 1483 Digby 
Myst.{xZZz) ui. 3i8GoId peiteynyng to | ?e sonne . . pe fegetytf 
mercury, on-to mercuryus. 1353 Eden Decades (Arb.) 363 
They., amalgams it ..with Metcurie or quicksytuer. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. x. 235 The 
fume of Mercurie is mortall. 1612 Woodall Snrg. Mate 
Wks. (1633) 226 Sublimed Mercury is called onely by the 
name of Mercury, and by the vulgar speech, some call it 
white Marcary and Markry. 1614 W. Barclay Nepenthes 
A 6 b, There is no vegetall in the world, hath such affinhie 
with any minerall, as hath Tabacco with Mercure, orquicke- 
siltrer. 1738 [see Jupiter 2b]. 1863 Foiunes' Cheat, (ed. 9) 
392 Alloys of mercury with other metals are termed 
amalgams, 

b. A preparation of the metal or of one of its 
compounds (esp. the protochloride or calomel, and 
the bichloride or corrosive sublimate), used in 
medicine. 

1789 W. Buchan Dom, Med. (1790) 659 Bolus of Rhubarb 
and Mercury. Take of the best rhubarb . . half a drachm ; 
of calomel, from four to six grains. 1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 73 
He took no mercury nor any other medicine. 1903 Sloan 
Carlyle Country xv. 125 Dr. Bell gave him mercury and 
solemnly commanded him to abstain from tobacco. 

c. The column of mercury in a barometer or 
thermometer. Also fig. 

1704 Phil. Trans. XXIV. 1629 An Experiment, toshow_the 
cause of the descent of the Mercury in the Barometer in a 
Storm. 1729 Clarke tr. Rahault's Nat. Philos. 72, I filled 
aTube three Foot andahalflong, with Quicksilver, ,.I. .ob- 
served exactly the Heightof theMercury. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 1, 44 The mercury falls below 33. degrees ot Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer. 1883 Mrs. Bishop in Leis. Hour 195/1 
The mercury has not been above 83°. _ 1897 Westm.Gaz. 
4 June 2/1 People would like to stand in front of the mer- 
cury of war and see it rise or fall. 

d. Vegetable mercury : (a) a name for the Bra- 
zilian plant Franciscea unifiora (Treat. Bot. 1866); 
(b) see quot. 1887. 

1887 Standard 16 Sept. 3/2 The tree tomato .. on the 
Spanish Mainland is known as. . the ■ vegetable mercury 
from its supposed beneficial effect on the liver. 

8. Old Ghent, a. One of the five elementary 
‘principles’ of which all material substances were 
supposed to be compounded ; also called spirit, 

b. Mercury of metals : see quot. 172 7-52. 

1471 Ripley Comp, Akh. iv. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 145 Mer- 
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cury and Sulphure vive. 14.. Pater Sapientiae ibid. 197 
Some say that of Sulphur and Mercury all Rodyes minerall 
are made. 1592-3 G. H arvey New Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 
294 Three drops of the Mercury of Buglosse will strengthen 
the brain. 1605 Timme Quersit. Ded., The spirit of the 
world . . mouelh . - in all creatures, giving them existence in 
three, to wit — salt, sulphure, and mercury. 17x2 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs I. 177 The Mercury of the Manna being 
brought to the fluid Nature of a Spirit, becomes a Solutive 
for Minerals. 1727-32 Chambers Cycl., Mercury of metals, 
or of the philosophers, is a pure fluid substance in form of 
common running mercury, said to be found in all metals, 
and capable of being extracted from the same. 1729 Clarke 
tr. Rohault's Nat. Philos, xx. 109 Hence they conclude, 
that these five Substances, viz. Mercury, Phlegm, Sulphur, 
Salt and Caput mortuum, . . are the only and the true Ele- 
ments of all.. Mixed Bodies. 1731 P. Shaw Three Ess. 
Artif. Philos. 36 Attempts for procuring the Mercuries of 
the several Metals, to profit. 

f 9. fig. as an emblem of sprightliness, liveliness, 
volatility of temperament, inconstancy, wittiness, 
etc. Often in phr. to fix the mercury {of). Obs. 

1682 Dryden Medal 263 Religion thou hast none: thy 
mercury Has passed through every sect, or theirs through 
thee. 1693 Congreve Old Bach. 1. iv, As able as yourself 
and as nimble too, though I mayn’t have so much mercury 
in my limbs, a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Mercury , 
Wit. 1704 Swift Tale of a Tub Pref. f 4 The moderns 
have artfully fixed this mercury [sc. Wit] and reduced it to 
circumstances of time, place, and person. 1709 Felton 
Classics (1718) 9 Tis oifficult to fix the Mercury, and settle 
a brisk, lively Temper in a laborious plodding Track of 
Learning. 17x0 Palmer Proverbssioo Thej- are a!! mercury; 
and a piece of wit, a bottle, or a jest, is a comfort, and sup- 
ports ’em. <2:1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 263 He 
[Buckingham] was so full of mercury that he could not fix 
long in any friendship or to any design. 1733 Pope Ess. 
Man n. 177 'Tis- thus the Mercury of Man is fix’d, a 1797 
Walpole George II (1847)- II. vii. 218 He had too much 
mercury and tod little ill-nature to continue a periodical war. 

TV. As a plant-name. [After L. ( herba ) mer- 
curialis, Mercurial Bi; cf. L. Ifermupoa (Pliny) 
a. Gr. *‘E/>/.to 3 iroa.] 

10 . a. The pot-herb Allgood, Chenopodium 
Bonus-Henricus. Also English , False Mercury. 

a 1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS, p. 203 Mercurie or papwourtz 
or Jpe more smerewourt : mercurialis. c 1450 ME. M ed. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 74 Take malues, & mercurye, & sejie hem wy)> 
a messe of porke. 1348 [see xo b]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. 

xi. 561 In English, Good Henry and Aigood : of some it is 
taken for Mercurie. 1584 Cogan Haven of Health xxix. 45, 
It is a common prouerbe among the people, Be thou sicke 
or whole, put Mercurie in thy coole, 1597 9 ERAIiDE Herbal 
n. xliv. 259 English Mercurie, or good Henrie. 1620 V enner 
Via Recta vii. 144 Mercurie is much vsed among other pot- 
liearbes. 1731 Gentl. Mag. I, 314 Take Marsh Mallow 
Leaves the Herb Mercury, Saxifrage and Peliitory of the 
Wall of each., three hand fulls, 1783 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xvii. (1794) 221 The English Mercury or Allgood.' 1865 
W. White East. Eng. II, 12 One of the dishes contained 
Mercury, a vegetable which I had never seen before. 

b. The euphorbiaceons poisonous plant Mer- 
curialis perennis . Also Dog’s, Wild Mercury. 

1548 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 53 Mercurialis is- 
called.-. in englisbe Mercury.. .The herbe whiche is com- 
munely called in englishe mercury hath nothyng to do 
wyth mercurialis. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Iii. 77 In English 
wilde Mercury, and Dogges Call. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
11. xlviii. 263 Of wilde Mercurie. . . Dogs Mercurie. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 390 If you take white Helle- 
bor, and the rindes of wilde Mercury., and lay them in the 
Mole-hole . . it will kill them. 1762 _B. Stillingpl. in Misc. 
Tracts 216 Dogs mercury has been given internally, for want 
of knowing the natural classes. 1833 Johnston Bat. E. 
Bord. 175 Mercurialis perennis. Mercury. 1887 Pall 
Malt G. 27 June 5/2 The dog’s mercury raises its fresh 
yellow suckers for the spring shoots. 1893 E. H. Barker 
Wand. South. Waters 57, 1 stood amidst the poisonous 
dog-mercury. 

c. The euphorbiaceons plant Mercurialis annua. 
Also Baron's , Boys, French , Garden, Girl’s, 
Maiden Mercury. 

According to Britten and Holland, the baron's or bay's is 
the female and the girts the male mercury. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens t. Iii. 75 The male garden Mercury, or 
the French Mercury. Ibid. 78 Phyllon. . .The male is called 
appevoyovov, whiche may be Englished Barons Mercury or 
Phyllon, or Boyes Mercury or Phyllon. _ And the female is 
called- in- Greeke flijAvyovow : and- this kinde may be called 
in English Gyrles Phyllon or Mercury, Daughters Phyllon; 
or Mayden Mercury. 1601 R. Chester Love s Mart., etc. 
(N. Shaks. Soc.) 82 Sweete Sugar Canes, Sinkefoile, and 
boies Mercurie. 

d. Scotch Mercury , the snapdragon, Digitalis 
purpurea. Three-seeded Mercury , the euph or fil- 
aceous genus Acalypha. 

1846-50 A. Wood Class -Ik. Bot. 488 Acalypha Virginica. 
Three-seeded Mercury. 1853 Johnston Bot. E. Bord. xyj 
Digitalis purpurea. .Fox-glove. . . Scotch Mercury. Wild 
Mercury. — Comnion. 

"V. 11 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 7) mercury cup, 
pump ; mercury goosefoot = 10 a, above ; f Mer- 
cury rod, the caduceus ; mercury rust, a fungus, 
Uredo confluent, 011 the leaves of Bog's Mercury; 
•j* Mercury’s finger, (tz) — Hermooactyl i; ( 3 ) 
a finger-post; + mercury sublimate, corrosive 
sublimate; f Mercury’s violets, Canterbury Bells, 
Campanula Medium ', + mercury-water, (a) a 
preparation of aqua regia and corrosive sublimate 
(see aqua mercurialis in Chambers Suppl. 1753) ; 
also (see quot. 1799); ( 3 ) a wash for the skin 
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prepared from mercury; f mercury woman (see 
quot. and cf. Mercury 3 e). 

1849 Noad Electricity 403 Used to connect the *mer cury 
cups of a small battery. 183 . Miss Pratt Flower. PL IV. 
276 ‘Mercury Goosefoot, or Good King Henry. 1873 Atkin- 
son Ganat’s Physics (ed. 6) 147 Morrell’s ‘mercury pump . a 
mercurial air pump. 1623 Bacon Ess., Unity in Relig. tend), 
Therefore it is most necessary, that, .all Learnings, ..as by 
their ‘Mercury Rod, doe damne and send to Hell, for euer, 
those Facts and Opinions. 1864 Cooke in Pop. Sci. Rev. 
U1. 336 ‘Mercury Rust {Uredo canJluensS on leaf of Mer- 
curialis perennis. 1589 Rider Bill. Sckolast . 1748 An liearb 
called ‘Mercuries finger, H ennodactylus. 1607 Topsell 
lour-f Beasts (1658) 431 The herb called Mercuries-fingers 
or Dogs bane. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxiv. (1647) 
245 Precedents having the same precedence to Reason in 
vulgar judgements, which a living and accompanying guide 
hast to a Mercuries finger in a Travellers conceit. 1707 
Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) VI. 186 A French party . . took 
some medicaments from them, among which was ‘mercury 
sublimate. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 86 Mercury 
sublimate or corrosive sublimate. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 

II. cix. 363 Conentrie bels are called^ . ‘Mercuries violets. 
1634 Sander.son_.SVzw. II. 291 There is asecret poyson in it, 
which in time will . . seize upon every part; and, like ‘mer- 
cury-water- or aqua fortis, eat out all. 1676 Shadweli. 
Virtuoso iii. 55 All manner of Washes, Almond-water, and 
Mercury-water for the Complexion. 1799 G. Smith Labora- 
tory i. 13L note. Mercury-water, so called by the workmen, 
is thus prepared. Take plate-tin of Cornwall, calcine it, 
[etc.]. x66i Blount Glossogr. s.v. Hawkers, Those people 
which go up and down the streets crying News-books, and 
selling them by retail, are also called Hawkers. And those 
women that sell them by whole-sale from the Press, are 
called ‘Mercury Women. 

+ SLe'VCXLYy, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] irans. To 
wash, with mercury- water. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rest. 1. i, Your palmes . . are as 
tender as .. a ladies face new mercuried, the’ile touch, 
nothing. 

Mercy (mavisi), sb. Forms : 2-5 merei, 4-6 
mersy, mtercye, 4-7 mercie, 5 merce, 6 mersye. 
Sc. marcie, 3- mercy, [a. F. merei, earlier vurcit 
«= Pr. merce-s, Sp. nterced, Pg. merce. It. mercede 
L. mercedem (nom. merces) reward, fee, in Christian 
Latin from the 6th c. often used In the sense of 
misericordia ( -= 1 below) and in that of thanks.] 
The post-classical uses of merces are developed from the 
specific application of the word to the reward in heaven 
which is earned by kindness to- those who have no claim, 
and from, whom no requital can be expected. The Eng. 
uses explained below represent OF. senses that for the most 
pan have not survived in Fr., where the word has been in 
great part superseded by misericords. The chief uses of 
mend in mod. Fr. are in the sense ‘thanks’ (cf. Gramercy), 
and in phrases corresponding to those in 5 below. 

1 . Forbearance and compassion shown by one 
person to another who is in his power and who 
has no claim to receive kindness; kind and com- 
passionate treatment in a case where severity is 
merited or expected. Phr, to have mercy on, upon , 
’j '<f; also T to do mercy to, take mercy on, show 
mercy, etc. In mercy {to), in the exercise of mercy, 
f Of or for mercy, from consideration of mercy. 

a 1225 Juliana 49 Milce haue ant merei, wummon, of mi 
wrecchedom. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 1338 Of be king bat 
is min vnele he is at at bin wille. Haue merei of him. ich fie 
bidde. *390 Gower Conf. I, 353 Who that lawe hath upon 
lioncle. And spareth forto do justice For rnerci, doth noght 
his office, c 1400 Desir. Troy 8498 If ye no mercy haue oh 
me,.. Haue pile on youre pure sonnes. *470-85 Malory 
Arthur iv. viii, 128 She byddeth yow. .doo batatl to the 
vttermest without ony mercy. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxii. 52 Thairfoir of mercy, and nocht of richt, I ask 30W, 
schir,.,Sum medecyne gife that 3c micht. 1323 Lu. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. clxvi. 176, 1 humbly requyre you.. y £ ye woll 
take mercy of these sixe burgesses, a 1533 — Huon xlix. 
165 He wyll slee you without mercy. 1769 Junius Lett. v. 
(1820) 27 In mercy to him, let us drop the subject. X781 
Gibbon Dccl. 4 F. xxvii. III. 49 The emperor confessed, 
that, if the exercise of justice is the most important duty, 
the indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure, _o£ 
a sovereign. 1792 Burke Core. (1844) IV. 17 Their enemies 
will fall upon them .. and show them no mercy. 1796 
H. HuNTERtr. St. -Pierre's Siud._ Nat. (1799) I. 429 He 
massacres without mercy every thing that breathes. X841 
Lane Arab. Nts, I. no Take my body, then, iii mercy, to 
the place where you are laid. 

b. spec . God’s pitiful forbearance towards His; 
creatures and forgiveness of their offences. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 43 Lane i d haue merei of us forSon fm 
pinen of hellewe ham nemagen i&olien. a 1225 St. Marker. 
22 Drihtin, do me merei of )>is dede. a 1230 Owl 4 Night. 
xoQ2 Ihesus his soule do mercy. C1380 \Vycuf Sti. Whs . 1 

III. 29 Trustynge to Goddis mersy. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 74 God receyueth alle them that desyre hys mercy. 
*548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Coin. Prayer, Mom. Prayer, Lorde haue 
mercie upon us. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. iii. 34 Then 1 
God take mercy on braue Talbots soule. 1607 Hip.ron 
Wks. I. 121 What can it be but mercie, that we shall bee 
admitted to an inheritance immortajl and vndefiled? 1641 
Hinde J. Bruen, xxxiv. 107 Betwixt the Bridge and the 
Brook, the Knife and the Throat, the mercy of God may 
appeare. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 401 Father of Mercie and 
Grace. 

f c. To have mercy (cf. 1) : to receive pardon 
(of an offence). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9594, I sal noght fine merei to cri Be- 
tuixand he haue pi merei. £1340 Hami-ole Prose Tr. 43 
Aske mercy and hafe it. 1426 Lydg, De Guil. Pilgr. 4008 
Put thow graunte, off thy pyte, That I may al outterly Off 
my Gyltes ha mercy. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2732 
Who-so wyll haue mercy Must be mercyable. . ; Who is 
without mercy of mercy shall mys. 
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2. Disposition to forgive or show compassion; 
compassionateness, mercifulness. Phr, of (or -\for) 
one's mercy. 

a 1335 Juliana 48 Nis na merci wiS he, for \>i rie ahestu 
nan habben. a 1225 Ancr. II. 30 pet God jmrh his milce & 
for his merci hige ham ut of pine, a 1325 Prose Psalter 1. 1 
Ha mercy on me, God, efter J>y mychel mercy. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems lxii. 21 The mersy of that sweit meik 
Rois, Suld soft 30W, Thirsiil, I suppois. 1533 in Ellis 
Or iff. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 222 God. of his mercie sends his 
grace of suche facion that it mays bee all for the beste. 
1531 Elyot Gov. 11. vii, In whome mercye lacketh. .in hym 
all other vertues be drowned. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's 
Hist. China 410 God for his infinite mercy conuert them. 
1599 Shaks. Hen, V, n. ii. 179 The taste whereof, God of his 
mercy giue You patience to indure. 1873 Mori.f.y V oltaire 
(1886) 3 The infinite mercy and loving-kindness of a supreme 
creator. 

b. Personified. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9561 Quen mere! sagh him suagat be 
Of him sco can haf pite. 1362. Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 123 
Merci is a Mayden }>er. .Ideo is sib to alle synful men. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 12 A lady Mercy salt 
on bis righte side. 1621 IIakewill Davids Vow 28 These 
bee., the severall notes .. of Mercie’s Song. 1814 Byron 
Lara 11. x, None sued, for Mercy knew her cry was vain. 

+ 3. To cry {one) mercy', to beg for pardon or 
forgiveness. Hence in weakened sense — * to beg 
(one’s) pardon ’ ; often colloq. with ellipsis of * I 
The personal object is expressed by simple dative, or 
(occas.) to, on, upon. In ME. also to ask, lid, beseech , 
crave, seek mercy j see numerous examples in Matzner. 

a 1225, “**40, ai$oo [see Cry ». 1 b, c]. c 1315 Shore- 
ham 1. 1181-2 To oure lorde Mercy he cryj>, and biddeb hym 
Mercy and misericorde. 1393 (bis), 1483, a 1533 i see Cry JJ* 

1 b, c]. 1578 Whetstone 2 nd Pt. Promos <$- Cass. hi. ii. 

I iij b, 0 I ken you no we syr, chy crie you mercie. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 94 Oh, cry you mercy, 
sir, I haue mistooke. 1594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. iv. ii. 28, 

I crie you mercy, 1 tooke you for a ioynd stoole. 1673 [see 
Cry v. 1 b], 1681 Dryoen Span. Friar iv. i, I cry thee 
mercy with all my Heart, for suspecting a Fryar of the. least 
good-nature. 1693 — Cleomenes Epil. 24, 1 give my judg- 
ment, craving all your mercies, To those that leave good 
plays, for damned dull farces. 1795 [see Cry v. x c]. 

4. In elliptical and interjectional uses. Mercy = 
*may God have mercy!’; hence as a mere 
expression of surprise, fear, or the like. Also 
mercy on us If for mercy l for mercy's sake 1 lord-a- 
mercy! (and iu corrupt forms of the two last: cf. 
Lord sb. 6 b). 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 211 Louerd, bi merci. a 1300 
Cursor M. 841 Merci, lauerd ! strang wickedhed Broght 
adam to suilk a ded. 136a Langi- P. PI. A. t. xi Ich was 
a-ferd of hire Face.. And seide ‘ Merci; Madame; What is 
Jiis to mene? ’ 1595 Shaks. John iv. 1. 12 'Mercie on me. 
i6ox — All's Well 1. iii. 155 God's mercie, maiden. i6io-~ 
Temp. l. ii.436 Alacke, for mercy. x6n — Wint. T. 111. iii. 
70 Mercy on r s, a Barne ? Ibid. 105 Name of mercy, when 
was this, boy? 1634 Milton Comus 695 Mercy guard 
me ! 1671 — Samson 1509 Mercy of Heav’n what hideous 
noise was that l 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Font. I. 90 
A black seal 1 oh, mercy 1 it certainly is some bad news 
about Henry. 1840 Marry at Poor Jack xxiii, Mercy on 
us ! what was that? 1849 James Woodman iii, But, mercy 
have us, What is here? 1855 W. Brooke Eastford vl 
60 Massy sakes alive John 1 where have you been all the 
morning .. f What! a lady drownded! .. Lord-a-massy ! 
1858 Thackeray Virgin. I. xxxii. 250 ‘And whom a mercy's 
name have we here?' breaks in Mrs, Lambert. i860 Emily 
Eden Semuattached Couple II. 127 Are you hurt ? tell me, 
Helen, for mercy’s sake. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. iii. 
23 Lordy massy, deacon, says I, don’t you worry. 

5. The clemency or forbearance of a conqueror 
or absolute lord, which it is in his power to extend 
or withhold as he thinks fit. Chiefly in phrases, 
as + to come to {one's) mercy, to submit to his 
authority ; also, to come (to God) for forgiveness ; 
also + to do or put oneself in or to (another’s) 
mercy , + To take to (or into) mercy, to extend 
pardon to (one who yields at discretion) ; to give 
quarter to, receive the submission of. f {To yield) 
to or upon meny, (to surrender) at discretion. 

In early use to take to mercy implied the commutation of 
the death sentence for a fine : cf. sense 8. 

*303 R. Brunne Haudl. Synne 11788, 11790 pus seyp (?e 
clerk, seynt Austyn, pe prestes mercy pou do pe ynne ; pe 
piest ys crystys vycarye ; Do pe alle yn hys mercy, c 1330 
— Chron. (1810} 168 pe mene folk. .Com to his mercy, doand 
him seruise. a 1400-50 Alexander 816 Lordis & othire 
Come to pat conquerour & on knese fallis, And in [v. r. on] 
his mercy & meth tnekely paim put. 1420 in E. E. Wills 
(1882) 47, 1 bequethe my soule into the mercy off mythfull 
Ihesu. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lxiv, Otta a lytel while 
ageynst hym stode but afterward he put hym to his mercy. 
1481 — Reynard (Arb.) 74 Tfaaugh one falle ofte and at 
laste aryseth vp and cometh to mercy, he is not therof 
dampned. 1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. t. ccccxvii. 730 The 
kynge was counsayled to take them to mercy, so that . . 
they sbulde gyue to the kyng lx. thousande frankes, 1550 
J. Coke Eng. Fr. Heralds § 63 (1877) 77 Kyng Edwarde 
the .in. and his sone prynce Kdwarde..favoryng the nacion 
of Brytayne..tokc hym to theyr mercy. *577-87 Holin- 
shed Chron. III. 271/1 Ypon their submission, the king 
tooke them to mercie, vpon their fine, which was seized at 
twentie thousand marks. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. iv, xv. 130 [Pompey] hauing.. taken them [the pirates] 
into mercie, sent them into certaine townes-.farre from the 
Sea 1593 Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 30 Yeeld to our mercy, 
proud Plantageuet. 1600 Holland Livy ix, xxiv. 331 Those 
they tooke to mercie upon their submission. 1617 Moryson 
Itin. 1. 269 The Py rates, .did cast into the Sea many Marri- 
ners yeelding to mercy, a 167* Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) 
122 Which [«■. surrender] after 4 months close siege they 
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were compelled to, and that upon mercy ;.. delivering upon 
mercy, is to be understood that some are to suffer, the rest 
to go free. 1760-73 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 98 
Since it is so,.. I think 1 must take you to mercy. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 643 Mercy was offered to some 
prisoners on condition that they would bear evidence against 
Prideaux. 

+ b. At mercy : (that has surrendered) at discre- 
tion ; absolutely in the power of a victor or supe- 
rior, at his disposal ; liable to punishment or hurt 
at the hands of another ; on sufferance, liable to 
interference. Also, {to hold) in mercy. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 350 That . . He may . . hold our Hues 
in mercy. 1607 — Cor. 1. x. 7 What good Condition can a 
Treatie finde r th' part that is at mercy ? a 1671 Ld. Fair- 
fax Mem. (1699) i2i Lord Capel, Sir George Lucas, and 
Sir George Lisle, who were prisoners at mercy upon the ren- 
dring of Colchester. _ 1690 Locke Govt. 11. xvi. § 183 My 
Life, 'tis true, as forfeit, is at Mercy, but not my Wife’s and 
Children’s. <11715 Burnet Otiw Time (1724) 1 . 347 A con- 
nivance, such as that the Jews lived under, by which they 
were still at mercy. 1727 Swift State Irel. Wks. 1755 V. 
II. 166 The linen of the North, a trade casual, corrupted, 
and at mercy. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. [1834) I. 265 The 
inhabitants of a town exert all their efforts in defending the 
ramparts,.. because when those are taken the town lies at 
mercy. 

c. At the mercy of {a person) : wholly in his 
power, at his discretion or disposal ; liable to any 
treatment he may choose to employ; liable to 
danger or harm from him. Similarly *j* in the 
mercy of; {to leave or trust) to the mercy of. Also 
transf and fig. (with things as sul j. or obj.). 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 4411 To bis bestes mercy i bowe me 
at alle, to worche with me is wille as him-self likes. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 106 Thy lyf is now in my mercy. 
1588 Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii. 856 Floutes, Which you on all 
estates will execute. That lie within the mercie of your wit. 
1593 — Lucr. 364 Shee..Lies at the mercie of his mortall 
sting. 1593 — 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 137 Thy Crueltie..hath 
exceeded Law, And left thee to the mercy of the Law. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Refl. 11. xiii. 141 The Syrians, .found them- 
selves at the mercy of their enemies. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India 4* P. 10 We lay wholly at the mercy of the two un- 
ruly Elements, Fire and Water. 1715 De Foe Fain. In- 
struct. 1. iv. (1841) I. 84 Your character is at every body’s 
mercy. 1819 Byron Juan h. xlii, A wreck complete she 
roll’d, At mercy of the waves. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 
II. 1 L 292 Leaving the civil service at the mercy of a par- 
tisan chief. 1893 Earl Dunmorr Pamirs II. 50 Too pre- 
cious to trust to the tender mercies of a baggage pony. 1902 
Field 25 Jan. 134/1 Shortly afterwards Smith had the goal 
at his mercy, but kicked over. 

6 . In particularized sense : An act of mercy ; esp. 
one vouchsafed by God to His creatures; an event 
or circumstance calling for special thankfulness ; a 
gift of God, a blessing. One’s mercies, the good 
things which one has received from God. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxxviii. 1 (Egerton MS.) Mercis of 
lauerd ouer al In euer-mare singe I sal. 1535 Covkrdale 
Ps. xxiv. 6 Call to remembraunce, O Lorde, thy tender 
mercyes & thy louinge kyndnesses. 1603 Shaks. Meas. 
for M. v. i. 489 Thou’rt condemn’d, But for those earthly 
faults, I quit them all. And pray thee take this mercie 
to prouide For better times to come. 1651 [see Crowning 
ppl. a. a]. 1662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 111. 518 Thou 
must not onely praise God for some extraordinary mercy, 
which once in a year betides thee, ..but also for ordinary, 
every-day mercies. <11716 South Seym. (1727) VI. vii. 
227 Deliverance out of Temptation is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest Mercies that God vouchsafes his People. 
1834 ScoTr Redgauntlet Let. i, I know your good father 
would term this sinning my mercies. 1839 — Jrnl. 16 J uly, 
May Heaven continue this great mercy, which I have so 
much reason to be thankful for I 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. vi, 
Death never takes one alone . . Perhaps it is a mercy of 
God, Lest the dead there under the sod. .should be lonely i 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xii, There was even room 
to doubt whether Tom appreciated his mercies. Mod. It is 
a mercy that you were able to come when you did. 

7- Works of mercy (also + deeds , f duties of mercy 
and simply + mercies') : acts of compassion to- 
wards suffering fellow-creatures< 

Mediaeval theology enumerated seven spiritual and seven 
corporal works of mercy ( opera misericordice : cf. Luke x. 
3.7 Vulg. qui fecit misericordiam inilluni). Sisters of Mercy, 
title of a R. C. sisterhood founded at Dublin in 1827 ( Catholic 
Diet.); popularly often applied to the members of any 
nursing sisterhood. House of Mercy, a name for a peniten- 
tiary or house of refuge. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5764 Werkes of mercy and of 
almus. £1340 — in Prose Tr. Pref. 11 In fulfillynge..of 
the seven dedis of mercy bodili and gostly to a manys 
euen cristen. c 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb.) 1158 As be 
sowle is better ban be body So bese gostly mercyes be better 
ban be bodyly mercyes. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 198 Here 
goode name may noght deie For Pite, which thei wolde 
obeie, To do the dedes of mercy, c 141a Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 919 God wille bat be nedybe releeued; It is on of 
be werkes of mercy, 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 15 Thay 
that dois noth! the dedis of marcie to thair nichtburs. 1647 
Conf. Faith Assemb. Div. Westm. xxi. (1650) 46 In the 
duties of necessity, and mercy. *647 Larger Catechism 
(1650) 1X2 Making it our whole delight to spend the whole 
time (except so much of it as is to be taken up in works of 
necessity and mercy) in the publick and private exercises of 
Gods worship. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xiii. [Trumbull 
loq.\, A work of necessity and mercy. 1868 Nat. Gazetteer 
I. 595 Clewer,. .There is. .a penitentiary, called the House 
of Mercy, founded in 1849. 

+ 8. = Amercement. To do or put in the mercy, 
to amerce; to be in mercy (=med,L. in miseri- 
cordia), to be liable to a fine. Obs. 

(See the note under sense 5.) 


HERD. 

[1292 Britton 1. v. § 9 [Soint] trestouz es autres en la 
merci pur la foie suffraunce.] 1297 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 11153 
Hii clupede sir Ion gift'ard, bat siwte ssolde ber to, Tocome 
ober he ssolde in be merci be ido. 1303 [see Mercy v. 1]. 
c 1350 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 349 ijif hii be bennes, by-bo'wte 
ry3tful enchesoun, euerych by hym-selue be in mercy of one 
besaunt. Ibid. 356 He is in be kynges mercy vpon be quan- 
tyte of bat mysdede. <11500 in Arnolde Ckron. (1811) 217 
Non of y° forsaid mercyes shalbe put but be othe of sad and 
honest men. ?i5- . Rules Court York in Drake Eboracum 
(1736) I. vi. 191 If the defendant put him in the mercie, the 
sheriffs shall have amerciaments of the defendant. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. I II. App. i. 5 That the same William 
and his pledges of prosecuting, to wit, John Doe and 
Richard Roe, be in mercy for his false complaint. 

f 9. Thanks. Obs. rare. (Cf. Gkamercy.) 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. 1. 41 ‘ A Madame, Merci l ' quabl, 

‘ me like)? wel j.i wordes 1377 — B. xix. 72 Kynges. .ofiVed 
mirre & moche golde, with-outen mercy askynge, Or any 
kynnes catel. c 1500 Melusine 129 Right grete thankes & 
thousand mercys to the damoyselle tha so moche honour 
sheweth to me. 

10. aitrib. and Comb., as mercy-angel , ^ -doing, 
-gate, t -shewer ; mercy -greatening, -guided, -lack- 
ing, - tempered ', - wanting ; -winged adjs. ; f mercy- 
stock, -stool, -table = Mercy-seat (jdg.); 
t mercy-stroke, a coup de grace. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1 1. 468 To watch , as it were by the 
grave, and like a *mercy-angel, cry aloud on all Christians. 
1383 Wyclif Ps. 1. 3 After the multitude of thi grete *mercy 
doingus [Vulg. miseraiionum ]. a 1600 in Farr A. P. Eliz. 
(1845) H" 473 Lamenting sore his sinfull life Before thy 
*mercy-gate. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 559 It is a 
■*mercy-greatening mercy. 1833 Rock Hierurg. (1892) I. 32a 
That God. ._ whose sway Is '“mercy-guided. 1595 Shaks. John 
iv. i. i2i Fierce fire and Iron . . Creatures of note for “mercy- 
lacking \Fo. mercy, lacking] vses. a 1565 R. Turnar in 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 332 In the power of God & “mercie 
shewer. 1550 Becon Gov. Virtue Wks. 1 564 1. 244 And he is a 
“mercy stocke for our sinnes [1 J ohn ii. 2]. 1550 Hut chinson 
Image of God Ep. Ded., Our sauiour & mercie stock saieth 
y‘ this knowledge is eternal lyfe. <*1536 Tindale Pathw. 
Script. Wks. (1573) 379 Christ. .is called in Scripture Gods 
“mercy stole, 1549 Coverdai.e, etc. Erasm. Par, Rev. 17 
The euerlasting word of God, which is and euer hath bene 
y« Mercie-stoole of all the worlde. 1702 C. Mather Magn. 
Chr, vii. 70 His Hatchet in his hand, ready to bestow a 
“Mercy-stroak of Death upon her. 1549 Covkrdale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Rom. 7 Nowe hath God declared Christ to be 
vnto all people the very propiciatory, “mercie table, and 
sacrifice. 1823 Wordsw. Eccles. Sonn. 1 . xxvi, With “mercy- 
tempered frown. 163a Lithgow Treat, in. 111 Transported 
here and there, Led__with the “mercy-wanting winds. 1819 
Shelley Cenci hi. ii. 4 If so, the shaft Of “mercy-winged 
lightning would not fall On stones and trees. 

Me'rcy, v. Obs. [ad. OF. merci-er to thank, 
amerce, etc., f. merci Mercy j A] 

1. trans. To amerce. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5490 ?yf b ou haue be so 
coueytous To meres [v. r. mercye] men ouer outraious, And 
pore men, specyaly, pat ferde be wers for hat mercy, c 1330 
— Chron. (18101 112 Who bat was gilty borgh be foresters 
sawe, Mercied was fulle bi. 1426 Audelay Poems 39 Thai 
mercyn hem with mone and med prevely. 

2 . To thank. Const, of { — for). 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. in. 21 Mildeliche benne Meede 
Merciede hem alle Of heore grete goodnesse. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Totir cxlii, Al the people. . thanked & mercyed God 
. .of the delyueraunce of Cathonet. c 1500 Melusine 71 
Therof I mercy & thanke you. Ibid. 90 Ray mondin., 
humbly mercyed the king of his good justice that he had 
doon to hym. 

3. To clothe with mercy, nonce-use. 

1645 Rutherford Tryal <$• Tri. Faith (1845) 104 If all 
that a saint hath be blessed, and every thing (to speak so), 
mercied and christianed,. ,his inheritance must be blessed. 

Hence + Mercying vbl. sb,, pitying, having 
mercy ; used by Hampole to render L. miseratio. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. 6_ Vmthynke ye of bi mer- 
cyiugis lord. Ibid. cii. 4 The whilke corouns be in mercy 
and in raerciyngis. 

Mereyabil, -ble, -bull, obs. ff. Merciable. 
Mercyall, obs. form of Martial. 

Me rcy-seat. The golden covering placed 
upon the Ark of the Covenant and regarded as 
the resting-place of God. Hence applied to the 
throne of God in Heaven, and to Christ as ‘the 
propitiation for onr sins’. 

Heb. kapporeth, LXX. I \o.arrjpiov, Vulg. fropitiatorium, 
Wyclif ‘ propiciatorie ’. Tindale’s first rendering J1526) was 
‘the seate off grace’ ( Hebr . ix. 5I ; in both this and his 
later rendering he followed Luther’s Gnadenstuhle . Cf. 
also mercy-stock, stool, table, in Mercy sb. 10. 

1530 Tindale Ex. xxv. 17, 18 And thou shalt make a 
merciseate of pure golde.. and make .ii. cherubyns offthicke 
golde on the .ii. endes of the mercyseate. _ 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 1% Brethren, we haue Iesus Christ the righteous 
and aduocate with the Father, he is the mercie seate of our 
sinnes. 1667 Milton P. L. xi, 2 From the Mercie-seat 
above Prevenient Grace descending.. 17x0 Addison Tatter 
No. 267 P 6 We find him prostrating himself before the 
great Mercy-Seat. 1779 Cowper Hymn, Jesus ! where’er 
thy people meet, There they behold thy mercy-seat. 1875 
Manning Mission H. Ghost i. 9 The infinite merits of the 
Redeemer of the world are before the Mercy-seat of our 
Heavenly Father. 

transf. 1592 Davies Immort. Soul 1. xix. (1714) 24 The 
Man whom Princes do advance, Upon their gracious Mercy- 
seat to sit. 

tMerd. Obs. Also 5 merde, 6-7 mard. [a. 
F. merde L. merda dung.] Dung, excrement ; 
a piece of excrement, a turd. 

X477 Norton Ordin. Ale A. iii, in Ashm, (1652) 39 In Hake* 
in Eggs, in Merds, and Urine, i486 Bk. St. Albans b viij, 



MERE. 


Mere (mDi), a. 2 and. adv. Forms : 6 meare, 
mer, Sc. meir, 6-8 meer(e, (7 mear, my ere), 
[ad. L. merus undiluted, unmixed, pure. Cf. OF. 
mer, mier(AF. meer , which is the source of the Eng. 
word in legal uses), It., Sp., Pg. men. 

In the OE. utters peuegtts (see B.-T.), app. = med.L. inert 
denarii (see Du Cang,. , the adj. may be viewed as an 
adaptation of L. merits, or better as a use of Mere a. 1 
suggested by the similarity in sound to the Latin word.] 

A. adj. 

t - 1 . a. Of wine : Not mixed with water. Ohs. 

I 545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 133 Let not the nourse 
vse any watered wyne, or myxed but mere and in his owne 
kynde. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 375 Three cyaths of meere 
wtne ful of the grape. 1C60 J er. Taylor Worthy Commute. 
r. i. 35 Our wine is here mingled with water and with 
myrrhe, there it is mere and unmixt. 

t b. 01 a people or their language : Pure, un- 
mixtd. Chiefly in mere Irish (see Ieish sb. 1 a), 
now often misunderstood as a term of disparage- 
ment, the adj. being apprehended as in sense 5. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. C as tig Hone's Courtyer 1. (1577) Evj, 
Though it were not the meere ancient Tuscane tong, yet 
should it be the Italian tongue. 1568 Grafton Chroti. II. 
286, I will repeople the towne againe wyth mere Englishe 
men. 1577-87 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. viii. 44/2 in I/oliu. 
shedfilhs disposition and maners of tlie meere Irish, com- 
monlie called the wild Irish. 1605 Veustegan Dec, Intell. 
(1628) Pref. Ep. [They] doe rather seeme to vnderstand 
them for a kind of forraine people, then as their owne true 
and meere Ancestors. 1623 Lisle YElfric on O. fi At Test. 
To Rdr. 17 The meere Saxon monuments of. . Sir H. Spel- 
man, 1648 Gage West Ind. 55 There may not be above 
two thousand Inhabitants of meer Indians. 1711 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram. 10 Cardinal Wolsey, in his Embassy into 
France, commanded all his servants to use no French, but 
meer English. 1732-33 Wogan in Swift's Whs. (1824) 
XVII. 456 Scarce any people are taken for mere Irish, 
either in England, or on the continent, but the vulgar of 
the country, and the few unfortunate exiles. 1836 H. G. 
Ward Sp. Ho. Comm. 28 Mar., No man who is ‘a mere 
Irishman' can exist without feeling deep gratitude to the 
Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin. 

f c. Of other things material aud immaterial : 
Pure, unmixed. Obs. 

1535 Hen. VIII in Strype Bed. Mem. (1721) I. App, liv. 
140 The true, mere, and sincere word of God, 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 84 Earthly happinesse .. is neuer meere 
and vnmixed, but hath some sowre sauce to rellish it. 1665 
Needham Med. Medicines 388 The vitious humor., not 
sincere or mere [at non sineerutn\ but mingled with the . . 
profitable humor. 1703 Art iff Myst. Vintners 43 Take 
about 8 or 10 ounces of mere Chalk. 

+ d. quasi- adv. in comb, mere-pure adj. Obs. 
1650 W. Brough Sour, Princ. (1659) r 7 Mere-pure-papists 
holding and doing all things in opposition to us. Ibid. 207 
A meer-pure-sin, without motive. 

2 . Done, performed, or exercised by a person or 
persons specified without the help of any one else ; 
sole. Chiefly Law, in phrases mere motion , etc. 

1444 Rolls of Par It. V. 87/1 Of his especial grace, mere 
motion, and singuler devotion. 1449 Ibid. 161/1 This devout 
Collage is of his mere foundation. 1527 Rec. St. Mary at 
Hill 342 But leue theym to the mer disposition of the said 
parson & parisheners. 1558 in lotkfiep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 388 Of our own meare gifte and volantary willis. ■ 
1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Man bee. Guilty 55 His 
nature being the meer work of God had no defaults, a 1718 
Penn Tracts Wks. 1726. 1 . 681 It is said to be out of his 
meer and free Will, as if it were his meer Favour. 1881 
Jowett Thucyd. I. 211 We were wrong if of our mere 
motion we.. fought with you, and ravaged your land. 

3 . Law. Mere right [Ah . meer dreit , law-Latin 
jus merum ] : right as distinguished from possession. 

[129a Britton iv. v. § 4 Qe cesti pleintif, qi est dreit heir 
celi qi drein presenta, ad meer dreit par le title de succes- 
sioun.] 1559-do Ad 2 Khz. in Bolton Stat, Irel. (1621) 284 
That your Majestic., is, and in verie deed, and of most 
meere right ought to bee .. our most rightful .. soveraigne. 
1628 Coke On Lilt. nr. viii. 279 If. , bee ioyne the raise vpon 
the meere right. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 197 This is 
frequently spoken of in our books under the name of the 
mere right, jus merum ; and the estate of the owner js in 
such cases said to be totally devested, and put to a right. 

+ 4 . That is what it is in the lull' sense of the 
term; nothing short of (what is expressed by the 
sb.); absolute, entire, sheer, perfect, downright. Obs. 
Collocations such as ‘mere lying’, ‘mere folly’, are still 

E ossible, but the adj. no longer means ‘ nolhing less than’, 
ut ‘ nothing more than ’ (sense 5). 

1536 Hen. VIII in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. tr. II. 86 We .. 
wyll se yf .. he wyll of hys awne mynde confesse the mere 
trawthe. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia it. (1895) 244 
Whyche fhynge they doo of meere pytye and compassion. 
* 5 Tl F. de II isle's Legendarie B viij, A kinde of impor- 
tunatenes not farre different from meere violence 1594 
Hooker Fed. Pol, 1. ii. § 2 Our God is One, or rather very 
Oneness, and meer Unity, 1600 Holland Livy xxit. xliit. 
459 Complaining first of the dearth of victuals, and in the 
end, of meere hunger and famine. 1600 in 1 oth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 458 Thobstinacie, willfull disobedience, 
myere lienge and disceite of the countrie gentlemen. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 11. ii, 3. 1607 Heywood Worn, Killedw. Kindn. 
Wks. 1874 II, 115 Pride is grown to vs A meere meere 
Stranger. 1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 165 That it is 
a meere, and miserable Solitude, to want true Friends. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 214 [The rivulet] descends so 
violently, that it makes meere Cattaracts by its motion, 
1668 M. Casaubon Credulity (1670) 31 The Greek Gram- 
marians . . (meer strangers to the Hebrew). X719 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) III, 306 It blows a mere Storm, 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. 146, I., became, in a little time, a mere 
pastry-cook, into the bargait 


MEKDAILLE. 

For this sekennese take merde of a dove. 1577 Kendall 
Flowers of Epigr. 82 If after thou of Garlike strong, the 
sauour wilt expeh : A Mard is sure the onely meane, to put 
away thesmell. 1610 B. J onson A Ich. u. iii, Haire o’ the head, 
burnt clouts, chalke, merds, and clay. 1621: Burton Anat. 
Mil. n. iii. it. 391 To dispute of gentry without wealth, is 
. . to discusse the originall of a Mard. [a. 1733 N orth Exam. 
in. viii. (1740). 644 He. .deals forth his Merda by the Hire- 
lings of the Times.] 

t Merdaille. Ohs. Sc. Also4merdale. [Fr., 
f. merde (see prec.) with collective suffix, lit. * heap 
of dung ’.] A dirty crew, rabble, ‘ scum 
c 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 249 Behynd thame set thai thar 
merdale. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. (Niuian) 921 Quheine 
eschapit, but merdale, pat for to tak ves nan awaile. 1687 
Cleveland Rust. Rampant 467 This Merdaille, these 
Stinkards, throng before the Gates. 

t Merdi’ferous, «• Obs. [f. L. merd-a 
Merd -f- -(i)FERoos.j (See quot.) 

1S5S Blount Glossogr., Merdiferous {nterdifer), that 
farmeth dung, a Gold-finder. 

Msrdivorous (maidkvoras), a. rare— 0 , [f. 
mod.L. tnerdivor-us (f. merda Merd +• -vorus eat- 
ing) + -ous.] Feeding on dung (said of insects). 
1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. ; and in mod. Diets, 
f Me rdotts, a. Obs.—° [f. Merd + -ous.] 
s FuLl of dung or ordure’ (Bailey 1721). Also 
'j-BEardose in same sense, whence f MCerdosity 
(both in Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

+ Merdu’rinons, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. merda 
Merd + urina Urine sb. + -0U8.J Composed of 
dung and urine. Also fig. 

a 1616 B. J onson Epigr., On famous Voy. 65 Who shall 
discharge first his merd-vrinous load. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water-P.) Wks. tt. 99/2 If slice thriue and grow fat, it is 
with the merdurinous draffe of our imperfections. 

Iff ©re (min), sbA Forms: 1 raeri, 2 -3 msere, 
4 marre, 5 mar, 5-7 meere, 6-8 meare, 7 mayra, 
7-9 meer, 9 dial, mare, mar, marr, 1- mere. 
[OE. m$re str. masc., corresp. to OS. nieri fern., sea 
(M Du., MLG. mere fern., neut., Du. meer neut., sea, 
pool), OH i. uteri, marl (MUG., mod.G. meer ) 
neut., sea, ON. mar-r masc., sea (MSw. mar, MDa. 
mser are from MLG.), Goth, man- (nom. *mar) 
in mari-saiws sea (also the derivative mard 
OTeut. type *martn- wk. fem.) OTeut. 

;_W Aryan *mori- or *msri-, represented in 0S1. 
and Russ, nope, OIrish muir, Welsh mor, L. mart 
neut. (It. mare, Pr., Sp., Pg. mar, F. mer fem ). 

The word is often referred to the Indogermanic root *mer. 

(; mor-, mr-) to die, and supposed to have originally desig- 
nated the sea as 1 lifeless ’ in contrast with the land as 
abounding in vegetable life ; but this is very doubtful ; 
Brugmann suggests that the r may belong to the suffix. 

The form many (14th c. marre), occurring in senses 2 and 
4, is abnormal. Cf. ON. marr (which, however, is known 
only in the sense 1 sea '), and F. mare pond (from 12th c.).] 
f 1 . The sea. Obs. 

Mere Mediterane in quot. c 1425 is prob. from French. 
a 1000 Andreas 2S3, & bn wilnast mi ofer vv,dne mere? 
c 1205 Lav. 21773 per walleS of ban maeren a moniare siden. 
[c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. ix, xii. 1332 The Lord wes of the 
Oryent, Of all Jude, and to Jordane And swa to the Mere 
Mediterane.] 1447 B jkenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 74 0 lord.. 
Wych..pharoo. .drynklyddyst in the salt mere. 

2 . A sheet of standing water; a lake, pond. 
Now chiefly poet, and dial. 

Beowulf 1362 Nis past feor heonon mil^emearces, fxet se 
mere stand eS. a 700 Epinal Gloss. 962 Stagnant, staeg vel 
meri. c 1000 Ags. Cusp. John ix. 7_Ga & pweah be on sy- 
loes mere, c 1205 Lay. 21730 pat is a seolciuS mere iset a 
middeiarde mid feline & mid raeode. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P, 
A. 158, I se3 by-3onde b at myry mere, A crystal ctyffe ful 
relusaunt. <21400-50 Alexander 4093 Sone was he dreuyn 
with his dukis in-to a dryi meere. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasrn. 
Par. Matt. xvi. 85 b, He came vnto a meere which is called 
the sea of Galile. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxiii. (1887) 95 
Swimming in lakes and standing meres. 1651-7 T. Barker 
Art of A ntt ling (1820) 23 E.ther in mayre, or pond. 1774 
Goldsm, Hat. Hist. (1776) VI. 40 The meres of Shropshire 
and Cheshire. _ X823 Scott Peveril i, As a tempest influ- 
ences the sluggish waters of the deadest meer. 1842 Ten- 
nyson Sir Gal. iv, Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark. 1888 Annie S.Swan Doris Cheyne iii. 
53 She loved to.. watch the lovely shadows in the silent 
depths of the placid mere. 1896 Blashill Sutton-in-H ai- 
de mess 4 Dotted over with sedgy marrs, of which Hornsea 
Marr, a veritable lake, is practically the last survivor. 

+ 3 . An arm of the sea. Ohs. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. M 271 A Mere, or water whereunto 
an arme of the sea floweth. 1622 Callis Stat. Sewers 
(1824) 70 , 1 take it that a Bay and a Creek be all one, and that 
a Mere and a Fleet be also of that nature, a 1676 Hale De 
Jure Maris 1. v. in Hargrave's Tracts (1787) I. 21 The 
abbot . .had . . the fishing, yea and the soil of an arm or creek 
of the sea called a meere or fleete. 

4 . A marsh, a fen. Now dial. 

13. . Childh. Jesus 598 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXXIV. 
335. I salle the gyffe bothe-.Marre and mosse, bothefeldes 
and fene. x5o9 Holland Arum. Mar cell, xxn, viii. 201 
The seventh [mouth of the Danube] is a mightie great one, 
and in manner of a meere, blacke. 1629 Maxwell tr. Hero - 
dian (1635) 360 Being come to a mighty great Meare or 
Marish, whither the Germanes had fled. X670 Evelyn 
Diary 22 July, We rod out to see the greate meere or level! 
of recover’d fen lande. 1706 Phillips, Meer or Mear,., 
a low marshy Ground. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Mere, 
heard, at times, applied to ground permanently under 
water. 

5 . atirib., as + mere-rush . 
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1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 72 They feede 
them [children] with the rootes of mererusshes. 

Mere, mear (mDi), sb* arch, and dial. 
Forms : 1 semfere, miere, 2 meere, 3 mser, 
mare, 3-4 mer, 4-9 meer(e, 5 merre, 5-6meyre, 
6~i) meare, 3- mere, 5- mear. [OE. gemmre, 
mkre str. neut. = MDu. (Flemish) mere, meer, ON. 

( landa)-nimri (Sw. landamare) :--OTeut. *(gd)- 
mairjd‘ n , cogn. w. L. murus (: — * moires') wall.] 

1 . A boundary ; also, an object indicating a boun- 
dary, a landmark. 

6-825 Vesp. Psalter ii 8, & mtehte Sine gemasru eorSan [el 
possessionem tuam tenninos terrae]. 6950 Lindisf. Gosp. 
Mark vi. 56 In londum uel in maerum [£975 simasru, Vulg. 
in uicos uel in uillas], c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 17 Hi 
Redon bait he of hyra gemteruni [cxx6o Hatton, of hire 
mmren] fore, c 1205 Lay. 2133 Locrines truer [c 1275 mer] 
eode suS & east ford. 1387 Thevisa Higtieu (Rolls) I. 137 
jpllke men destingeb nou^t nober to sette her feeldes by 
boundes, nober by meres, a 1400-50 A lexanderQ.it With-in 
pe merris of Messedoyn bar na man him knewe. 1488 Cal. 
Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) I. 493 They ridde over a meare 
westward till thei came to Our Lady well, and so straight 
over the said mer. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1, 
xv. 28 The meeres and butrelies with whiche theydesseuered 
theyr porcions of lande. x6oo Holland Livy 5403 The god 
of Meeres and Bounds Terminus, 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 
(1691) 310 Planting 3 millions of timber-trees upon the 
bounds and mears of every denomination of land. 1787 in 
H. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., Where a person knows his own 
land by meres or boundaries. 1849 James Woodman xviii, 
Such things as have been done this night shall not happen 
within our meres and go unpunished. 
fig. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. ix. 46 So huge a mind could 
not in lesser rest, Ne in small meares containe his glory great. 

b. spec. A green * balk 1 , or a road, serving as a 
boundary. 

1607 Markham Caval ry. (1617) 13 Either some faire 
Hie-way, or else some plaine green Meare. 1893 J. T. 
Fowler Let. to Editor , The road dividing Winterton and 
Wiuteringham is commonly called ‘ The Mere’ or ‘Win- 
teringham Mere 

2 . Derbysh. Lead-mining. A measure of land 
containing lead ore. 

1653 Manlove Lead Mines 123 Such as orders, to observe 
refuse; Or work their msers beyond their length and Stake. 
1670 Pettus Fadi/ue Keg. 92 If any Miners. . find any new 
Rake or Vein, the first Finder shall have two Meets. 1829 
Glox>er's Hist. Derby 1. 67 Marking out in a pipe, or rake- 
work, two meeres of ground, each containing twenty-nine 
yards. 1851 Act14. fi 15 Viet. c. 94 Sched. 1. § 18 Every 
Meer of Ground shall contain Thirty-two Yards in Length. 

3 . attrib., as in mere-balk, f -bound, -furrow, 
■\-mark, staff, -stake, j -thorn, -tree, Cf. Meres- 
MAY, MERESTOYE. 

1630 in N. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., Of Richard Welborne for 
plowing vp the kings *meere balk. 1667 Providence (R. /.) 
Rec. (1892) I. 37 Bounded with a Meere bauke betweene 
the land of Henry Browne & his running to Mosshossick 
river. 1840 Spurdens Suppl, Forby's Voc. E. Anglia, 
Mear-batf, Meare-bulk, a ridge left unploughed in a field, 
as a division of lands. x6oo Dymmok Ireland (1843) 22 
North Clanneboy is devided into two partes j the ryver of 
Kellis being the *meare bounde. 1896 Blashill Sutton - 
in-Holderness 17 These strips were called at a later time 
‘ *mere-furrows ', or * balks’. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
ii. § 32 Some mines of which AMeere-marke are yet ap- 
pearing. 1631 Weevf.u Anc. Funeral Mon. 866 The meere- 
markes, limits, or bondaries. 1552 Huloet, Bowne, butteli, 
or lt merestafe, or stone. 1629 Brasenose Colt. Muniments 
27. 104 Removed the "meere- stakes and boundaries, a xooo 
in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 168 Of Saem pytte on Sone 
die, S et on '*mEerSorne. 1241 in Newminster Car/ttl. (1878) 
202 Usque ad Merethorne. 1585 Higins Junius' Nomen- 
clator 139 A ” meere tree : a tree which is for some bound 
or limit of land. 

f Mere, sbf Obs. rare— 1 . [Shortened from 
mereman Merman.] A merman or mermaid. 

6X220 Bestiary 584 He hauen herd told of Sis mere.. half 
man and half fis. 

t Mere, sbA Obs. [a, OF. mere :-*L. matrem 
Mother.] A mother. 

a 1250 Five Joys Virg. in Rel. Ant. I. 48 Seinte Marie, 
maydan ant mere. ?6i4oo Minot’s Poems (1897) App. ii, 
104/80 pan sal land duel in were, Als a stepchild with* 
outen >e mere, ex 460-70 Pol. Rel.fi L. Poems 232/763 
To-fore bi fadir, [&] mere maree, pou schewist };i woundis 
rent on roode. 

t Mere, sb.s Obs. [subst. use of Mere a. 2 ] 
(See quot. 1607.) 

1544 tr. Nat Brevtum 2 Ioynynge the myses vpon the 
mere. [Cf. Mere a. 2 3, quot, 1628.] 1607 Cowf.l Interpr., 
Meere, though an adiectme, yet is vsed for a substantive, 
signifying meere right, Owld nat, br. foi. 2. 

t Mere, aA Obs, Also 1 mabre, mere, 2-3 
meere, 2-4 mere, 3 (Lay.) mare, meare. [OE. 
miere — OS. mari, OHG. tndri, m&re (M HG. meere), 
ON. w;r (.-—older mdri-r, in Rnnic inscriptions), 
Goth, -mb's (in wailamhs eviprjpos) OTeut. 
*»i£rjo-.~\ Renowned, famous, illustrious ; beauti- 
ful, noble. (Said of persons and things.) 

Beotvulf 103 Wses se grimma gaest Grendei haten, maere 
mearcstapa, se b e moras heold. a 700 Epinal Gloss. 737 
Percrebuit, mere uueard. c 1000 Ailfric Saints’ Lives II. 
34_ Crist Tjeswutelab mannum burh his m reran hai^an baet 
e isaelmihtig god. a 1175 Cott. Horn, 221 Forfii Segod hi 
xeworhte to meren anglen. _ 6 1200 Ormin 806 patt child.. 
Shall ben biforenn Drihhtin Godd Full mahhti? mann & 
mare. 6x205 Lav. 27877 He..lette makien beren riche 
and swiSe maren [£1275 meare]. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
Wace (Rolls’ 7045 Constant was eldest & mere. 13. . Gam. 
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a Sphynx could puzzle you. 1749 Smollett Gil Bias (1797) 
III. 45 He was., fair as Love himself, a mere pattern in 
shape. 1775 Wf.sley Wks. (1872 j IV. 50 He seems to think 
himself a mere Phenix. 

5 . Having no greater extent, range, value, power, 
or importance than the designation implies ; that 
is barely or only what it is said to be. 

1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. II. (1586) 49b, If I 
speake rather lyke a meere Citizen, than a Philosopher, 
1586 Hooker Disc. Justif. § 32 (1612) 54 Nestorius. .held, 
that the Virgin .. did not bring forth the sonne of God, 
but a sole and a mere man. 1394 T. B. La, Primaud. Fr. 
Acad, n. 345 The throate .. being onely a meere way and 
place of passage, through which meates and drinkes passe 
to and fro. 1610 A. Cooke Pope Joan 104 A. meere lay- 
man.^ 1630 Baxter Saints' if. a. vii. § 7 To the meer 
English Reader I commend especially these [books]. 1671 
Milton P. R. iv, 535 To the utmost of meer man both wise 
and good, Not more. 1720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. I. 1. 

9 This military Function became a meer Title of Honour. 
1750 Gray Long Story 137 Decorum’s turn’d to mete civility. 
1758 S. Hayward Serm. p. xiv, Our public performances 
are . . looked upon as a meer form. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. I. 3 Even when a mere child I began my travels. 1827 
Hare Guesses (1859) 339 Mere art perverts taste ; just as 
mere theology depraves religion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. I. 532 Those who had pecuniary transactions with 
him soon found him to he a mere swindler. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vi. § 4. 300 Immersed as Archbishop Warharn. 
was in the business of the State, he was no mere politician. 
1892 Lar.u Rep., Weekly .Votes 188 1 The defendant had 
been maliciously making noises for the mere purpose of., 
annoying the plaintiffs. 

b. Used in the superlative and comparative. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. i8si III. 305, I rather 
deeme it the meerest, the falsest, the most unfortunate 

f ulft of fortune. *841 Miss Sedgwick Lett. Abr ■ I. 269% 
have never seen people that seemed merer animals. i863 
Farrar Seekers 11. i. (1875) 201, I shall live despised and 
the merest nobody. 

j- B. adv. = Merely advA Obs. 

1334 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 126 
Lawes. .repugnante and meere contrarie to ye ICingsstatuts. 
1577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 259 All such crimes 
as Athanasius was charged with, were meere false. 1601 
Shaks. All's Well in. v. 58 Din. . ■ Thinke you it is so? 
Hel. I Finely meere the truth. 1618 Wither Motto , Nee 
Cure, I hate to have a thought o’re-serious spent In things 
meere triviail, or indifferent. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 

1. ii. (1636) 5T Authority over the Clergie and matters meere 
ecclesiasticall. 

t Mere, obs. [OE. merian ; cf. the more 
frequent d-merian , of the same meaning.] tram. 
To purify. Hence + Mered ppl. a, 
a xooo Sal. & Sat. 55 (Gr.) To begonganne 3am $e his gast 
wile meltan wiS morore, merman (MS. B. merian] of sorge. 
a 1272 Lnue Ron rig in 0 . E. Misc. 96 Hwat spekestu of 
eny bolde ]>at wrouht )>e wise Salomon Of iaspe, of saphi 
of merede golde. 1340 Ayenb. 94 Huanne he [God] nhes.se]> 
Jie herte and makeb zuete and tretable ase wex y mered. 

Mere, mear (ml«), vA Obs. exc. dial. Also 
6 mere, meyre, 6-7 meare, 6-9 meer. [f. Mere, 
Meab sbA (ONorthumbrian had gimxra).\ 

1 . trans. To mark out (land) by means of 
‘ meires * or boundaries. 

#950 Ritnale Eeclcs . Dunelm. (Surtees) 164 Ditcrminans 
[glossed] gimaerende. 1307 in Willis 8t Clark Cambridge 
(18861 II, 190 A certeyn parcel 1 of Grounde , . meryd and 
staked by the maisters of both the said Collegges. 1577-87 
Holinshed Chron. II. 22/1 The paroch was meared from, 
the Crane castell, to the fish shambles. 1598 Manchester 
Crt. Leet Rec. (1885} II. 136 Wee. .haue sett downe certen 
stakes w eh meyre out ye saide landes. 162* Earl of Cork 
in Lismore Papers (1888) Ser. 11, III. tS This purchase 
will . .meare and bounde his owne [property). 1723 in S. O, 
Addy Hall of Waltheof \ 1893) 1 55 A place there comonly 
called Campo Lane being the overend of the said croft, as 
the same is now (neared and staked out. 1863 in Curwen 
Kirbie- Kendall (igoc) 84 The Scotch Burial Ground.. never 
had any trustees for itself alone, being only meered or 
walled off and excluded from the title made in 1804. 
f 2 . intr. To abut upon ; to be bounded by. Obs. 
*577 Stany hurst Desir. Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 2 
Ireland is divided into foure regions ..and into a lift plot, 
defalked from everie fourth part, and yet mearingon each 
part. 1610 Holland Camden's Bril. u. 99 The County of 
Gallway meereth South upon Clare— West upon the Ocean. 
1713 Conn. Col Rec. 11870) V. 396 From the said ford of 
Cowissiek River meering with the said Cowissick River, to 
a great oak tree markt,,.and thence meering on the east or 
easterly by and witli the said Quinebaug River. 

Mere : see Mae, Make. Mayor, Mkri 2 , Merry, 
Myrrh, 

•f Mered, ppl a. Obs. rare— 1 . In 7 meered. 
Formation and sense doubtful ; possibly a corrupt 
reading. By some referred to Merkzi. 2 ; by others 
regarded as f. Mere aA + -ed I, and explained as 
* sole, entire ’ (Schmidt). 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl, in. xiii. jo The itch of bis Affection 
should not then Haue nickt his Captain-ship, at such a 
point, When halfe to balfe the world oppos'd, he being The 
meered question t 

tMexegoutte. Obs Also -gout. [a.F . m'ire- 
goulte , ad. med,L. mera gutta ‘ pure drop ’.] The 
lirst running of juice from grapes or oil from olives, 
before pressure is applied. 

ifiot Holland Pliny II. 331 A little vnpressed wine of the 
first running, called Mere-gout te. I hid, 381 The Mere-goat 
of the grape that runneth out first without pressing. 
Mereid, obs. form of Married. 

4*485 in Cal- Proc, Chanc. Q. Eliz. (1830) II. Pref. 74 The 
which Alis is mereid and covertbaren. 

Mereit, obs. Sc, form of Merit. 
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Merel (me'rel). Forms: sing, 4 morel, 9 
marl; pi. 5 mereles, merellis, -ys, 5-7 merelles, 

7 merills, 7-8 merils, 9 merrels, merriPljs, 
merls, 5- morels. Also corruptly 7 miracle, 
moral; and ; see Morris, (a. Oh. merel ', marel 
(mod.F. mireau ) masc., merelle, marelle (mod.F. 
merelle , marelle') fern.; the word in OF. meant a 
token coin, metal ticket, or counter. 

Cf. Sicilian ■marrella, in 1617 used for the game of 
draughts (Carrera 11 Ginoco degli Scacchi).] 

1 . One of the counters or pieces used in the game 
of ‘ merels’ (see 2), Also Jig. 

1390 Gower Conf, I. 18 So that under the clerkes lawe 
Men sen the Merel al mysdrawe. Ibid. III. 201 Wherof 
ensamples ben ynowhe Of hem that thilke merel drowhe. 
x6ix [see a]. 

2 . Chiefly pi. a. A game played on a board be- 
tween two players, each with an equal number of 
pebbles, disks of wood or metal, pegs, or ‘ pins ’. 
Called also fivepenny morris, and ninepenny or 
nine men's morris, according to the number ot pins 
or men used. Also attrib. f"b. The game of 
Fox AND GEESE. Obs. 

On the continent the name was applied also to a game 
nearly identical with draughts, and to ‘ hop-scotch ’. 

a. c 1400 Peryn 1250 Levenowal thyfoly,and thyrebawdy 
As Tablis, & merellis & 'pe hazardry. c 1449 Pecock: Repr. 

1. xx. 120 Where is it also grondid in Hoii Scripture that 
men. .schulden pleie..bi sitting at the merels? 16x1 Cotgil, 
Merelles. Le Leu des nterelles. The boyish game called 
Merills, or fiue-pennie Morris; played here most commonly 
with stones, but in France with pawnes, or men made of 
purpose, and tearmed Merelles. x«88 R. Holme Armoury 
(1905) II, 6S/1 A 9 Hole Board.. some terme this a miracle 
board and the game Miracles. 1694 Hyde Hist. Kerdiludii 
Wks. (1767) 359 Alia habet nomina secundum mimerum 
frustulorum quibus luditur. . : sicut est marlin : alias three 
men’s Morals, Stnine men's Morahq&nirie penny miracle,., 
alias three penny moris, ant five penny moris, aut nine penny 
moris [etc.]... Pro his autem omnibus verins & rectius di- 
cendum est three pin merells aut nine pin merells. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey.i, Merils, .. otherwise call’d Fivepenny 
Morris. 1826 in Hone's Every-day Bk. II. 983 There is an 
ancient game, played by the ‘ shepherds of Salisbury Plain’, 
and ‘village rustics’ in that part of the country, called 
‘Ninepenny Mari’. 1867 B. Brierley Marlocks 95 One 
[chair] in particular had supplied the material for a 1 merril ' 
hoard. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Merrils, a game played on 
a square board with x8 pegs, nine on each side. Called in 
many parts nine men's morris. 1889 P'olk-Lore prut. VII. 
233 The boys of a cottage near Dorchester had. .carved a 
1 marrel ’ pound on a block of stone by the house. 

b. 1902 Redstone in Trans. R. Hist. Soc. XVI. 195 The 
Royal household [under Edw. IV] found delight in games 
of chess and 1 merelles ’. For the latter game ‘ 2 foxis and 
46 hounds of silver overgilt ' were purchased to form 2 sets. 

•(•Merely, adv. 1 Obs. [1 Mere <za + -ly-,] 
Wonderfully, beautifully. 

c 1203 Lay. 2677 pe king, .ane neowe burh roakede. .macr- 
liche feier. 41400 Sc. Trojan Wan. 337 Ascendande up 
pe greces gray Kith merely maide of marble-stane. 

Merely (mwuli), adv. 2 [f. Mere aA + -ly 2 .] 

+ 1 . Without admixture or qualification ; purely. 
1348 Cranmer in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. AA. 98 
Soch other moral lernyngs as are merely deryved out or 
scripture. x6o§ Bacon Adv. Learn, n. i. §4 These Narrations 
. .not to be mingled with the Narrations which are meerely 
and_ sincerely naturall. 1637 Gillespie Eng.-Pop. Cerem. 
111. iv. 63Suth things as are not merely, but mixedly Divine. 
1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. 11662) 123 The wkuesse of the spirit 
is merely immediate. 

fb. Without the help of others. Obs. 

1608 D. T[uvil] Ess. Pol. % Mor. 2 To deliuer it vnto 
them, as if it had proceeded meerly from himselfe. 
f 2 . Absolutely, entirely ; quite, altogether. Obs. 
1346 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 197 What goodes, catalles,..or 
other stuff, do merely belong, .to all the sayd promotions. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. § 18 That therefore baptisme 
by heretiques is meerely voyde. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
y Commie. (1603) 48 The government is meerely tyran- 
nicall : for the great Turks is so absolute a lord [etc.]. 
1603 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 137. 1613 Fletcher, etc. Honest 
Man s Port- v. iij, I . , am as happy In my friends good, as 
it were meerly mine, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. ill. § 2 
(1622) 214 ltjs meerely impossible, that anything should be 
the cause of it selfe. 1633 Bp. B all Hard Texts 29, 1 have 
not meerly lied in saying, she is mv sister, but onely dis- 
sembled. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. 'Pref. 2, I wished, nay 
merely languished for their Destruction. 1788 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) VI. 283 Those countries that are merely Popish; 
as Italy, Spain, Portugal. 

fb. As a matter of fact, actually. Obs. 

41396 Harinctqn in Piet am. Ajax (1813! Introd. 13 As I 
say merely in the booke, the 118 page. x6oi Ld. Mount- 
joy in Moryson Pin. (16x7) 11. 204 Not onely have [1] taken 
all occasions by the death of Cnpuunes to extinguish their 
entertalnem ent, but also have meerely discharged above five 
thousand. 

13 . Without any other quality, reason, purpose, 
view, etc. ; only (what is referred to) and nothing 
more. Often preceded by not, 
c 1380 Sidney Ps xxxix. iii, The greatest state we see, 
At best,_is meerely vanity. 1397 Hooker Iiicl. Pol. v. liv. 
§ 4 The incarnation of the Sonne of God consist eth meerely 
in the vnion of natures, 1603 Sha ks. Pleas, for M. v. i. 459 
Thoughts are no subiects Intents, but meerely thoughts. 
1622 Peach am Contpl. Gent. x. 94 Diuers of his workes, are 
but meerely translations out of Latine and French. 1690 
Locke Govt. i. lx. 1 88 Men are mot Proprietors of what they 
. have meerly for themselves, 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 
II. Pref. s The multitudes who read merely for the sake of 
talking. 1841 Miss Mitfokd in L' Estrange Life UZ70) III. 
viiij 117 The hero must be young and interesting— must 
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have to do, and not merely to suffer. 1836 Sir B. Bhodie 
Psychol. lnq,\. iv. 131 It is not very common for anyone 
to die merely of old age. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 99 
Perhaps Nicias is serious, and not merely talking for the 
sake of talking. _ 1888 F. Hume Mine. Midas 1. iv, Xo many 
people Cowper is merely a name. 

Merely, obs. form of Merrily. 

Meremaid, etc., obs. forms of Mermaid, etc. 

|| Mereucliyma (mere-qkima). Bot. Also 
anglicized merenehym. [mod. L., f. Gr. plpos 
part + -enchyma in Parenchyma.] Tissue consist- 
ing of ellipsoidal and spheroidal cells. Also attrib. 

1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. 1. i. (ed. 3) 7 vote, Professor 

Mon en has proposed the following nomenclature of tissue, 
which has some advantages over that now more commonly 
in use. I. Parenchyma ; 1. merenchyma, or sphxrenchyma , 
spherical ; 2. coneuchyma, conical [etc.]. Ibid. 15 Meyen 
has Merenchyma (ed. 1848 Meienchym ] for ellipsoidal and 
spheroidal^ cells. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 5. 1900 

Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms , Merenchyma cells, unpitted 
cells in the pith of trees, with intercellular spaces, and much 
elongated radially. 

Hence Merenchyniatoiis a., of the character of 
merenchyma. 

1840 Ann. Nat. Hist. IV. 352 A cuticle with merenchy- 
matous cells, swollen up, like bladders. 

II Mere'llda. [Sp. merinda (cf. merendar vb., 
to eat one’s ‘merenda ’) L. mercnda.] A light 
meal or collation. Also mexendar [from the verb]. 

1622 Mabee tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. (1630) 282 
Now they were beginning to fall to tlieir merendar or 
inter-meaiary repast. 1740 C’tess Hartford Cwt. (1805) 
II. 81 At every one of these visits there is a merenda pro- 
vided for the ladies that attend the princess. 

■f Mereness. Obs.— 0 [f. Mere a A] Purity. 

1648-60 Hexham Dutch Diet., Louterheyat, Purety, 
Meerenesse, or Cleanenesse. 

T Me'resauce. Obs. Also 5 mersaus(e, 
mire sauce. [? repr. AF. muiresauce L. nutria 
salsa salt pickle. Cf. the synonymous Ol 1 '. sal- 
muire, inod F. saumure.~\ Brine used for pickling. 

?4 1400 in Bouseh. Ord. (1790) 435 Take felittes of braune 
and let hom lye in jnersaus an houre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
240/2 Mire sauce, v atria. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccxiv. 
230 He..slewe tl.e sayde seruauntes of his brother, and 
hacked tlieym in small pecys, and cast them after in mere-, 
sawce or salte. 1330 Palsgr. 244/2 Mere sauce for 11 ess he, 
savlmvre. 1681 VV. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 877 
Meer sauce, or brine. 

Meresehaum, variant of Meerschaum. 
Meresman (miouzmam). Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
w6r4’r,genit.ol Merej/a- + Man.] A man appointed 
to find out the exact boundaries of a parish, etc. 

1867 Hr. Parr Stone Edge vii. in Cornh. Mag. XV. 737, 
1 were a fool to promise thretty shillin’ a year for’t, — the 
Meresmen said as how it werna much above three acre. 
1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Meresmau, a parish officerwho 
attends to the roads, bridges and water-courses. 1884 
Times 29 May 8/4 The boundaries laid down . .were pointed 
out to the Ordnance Surveyors by Meresmen, or persons 
appointed by Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace. 1893 
Enin. Rev. July 53 Great trouble was taken to secure the 
most trustworthy 'meresmen in each barony. 

Merestead : see Mesestead. 

Meres tone (rcl-’UStJun). arch, and dial. [f. 
Mere zb A + Stone.] A stone set up as a landmark. 

956 in Birch Cartul. Sax, III. 154 -Dis synton 3a land,”, e-. 
masro..On mserstan, of mmrstane on 3oue ealdati garau. 
? 1360 Durham Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 26 Amovit unum 
merstane. 1483 Cath . A ngl. 232/2 A Meyre stane, bifiuium. 
1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 39s Thou slia.lt not re- 
moue thy neighbours merestone. 1679 Coll. Conn. Hist. 
Soc. (1897) VI. 190 The meere stones of the lot. 1782 MS. 
Indenture Estate at Bainvorth, co. Nottingham., Closes., 
lying blast of the meerstones or boundaries set up by Robert 
Rogers. 1839 Stonkhouse Axhohne 384 A Mere Stone 
called God’s Cross. 1879 Jefferies Amateur Poacher iii, 
By the pond stood a low three-sided merestone or landmark. 
Jig, 16x7 Bacon Sp. to Hutton Resusc. <1657) T - 94 Thai 
you contain the Jurisdiction of the Court within the ancient 
Meere-stones, wtLhout Removing the Mark. 1877 Trench 
Leet. Pled. Ck. Hist. 13 The merestone to mark where one 
era terminated and another began. 

t Me’reswiixe. Obs. Forms : see Mere sl>A 
and Swine; also 6 marswyu, Sc. meir-, meyr- 
swyne, 8-9 meer swine. [OE. mgreswhi, lit. 
* sea-swine f. mire Mere sbA + swin Swine. Cf. 
the equivalent OiiG, meriswln (MUG. meresuifn, 
mod. G. meerschzvcin ), whence F. marsouin. Cf. 
Marsouin.J A dolphin or porpoise. 

4723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) B. 166 Bacarius, meresuin. 
ciooo Sax, Leechd. II. 334 Nira mere-swines fel. 4x323 
Metr. Hom. 25 The thride dai mersuine and qnalle, And 
other gret fises alle Sal yeL 14x9 Liber Alius (Rolls) I. 
343 Item, de mereswyn, quantum dahit, 1341 Bellenden 
Descr. Alb, ix. in Cron. Scot. B vj b. This Frith [of Forth] 
is ryebt plenums of coclis,. .pellok, merswyne, and quhalis. 
1710 Sibbald Hist. Fife d- Kinross 49 The bigger [sort] 
beareth the Name of Dolphin ; and our Fishers call them 
Meer-swines. 1822 Carlyle Early Lett. (1B86) 11. 70 
Waugh fixed liis eye on an enormous meerswine. 

Merete, Meretorious, obs. ff. Merit, Meri- 
torious, 

t Meretric, ci. Obs. rare-'. = Meretricious. 

IS4S Joye Exp. Dan, xii. 213 b, Thei thinke it impossible 
to be any knauerye or errours in so holy fathers with their 
meretrik mother. 

t Meretricate, v. Obs,~° [f. late L. mere- 

trie at- (-iri car I), f. merciric-em harlot.] 

1623 Cockekam, Meretricate, to play the whore. 
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f Meretricial, a . Ohs. ff. L. meretrlci-us 
(see Meretricious) + -al,] = Meretricious i. 

175X Lavington JZnthvs. M eth. <$• Papists in. 33 5 He saw 
them . .standing before a public Stew, in meretricial Habits. 

t Ifferetrician, a. and sl>. Obs. [Formed 
as prec. + -an.] a. adj. = Meretricious i. b. sh. 
A harlot. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 403, A mercenarie 
meretrician. a 1704 T. Brown Declam, in Def. Gaming 
Wks. 1709 III. 14a Take from human Commerce Mere- 
trician Amours, you will find a horrid Confusion of all 
j things, and incestuous Lusts disturb every Family. 

Meretricious (merztri-Jss), a. [f. L. mere- 
trici-us (f. mere trie-, meretrix harlot, fem. agent-n. 

' f. merer I to earn money, serve for hire : see 

| Merit sb.) + -ous.} 

| 1 . Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or befit- 

| ting a harlot ; having the character of a harlot. 

| <11626 Bacon Me m Atl. 27 The Delight in Meretricious 

; Embracements (wher sinne is turned into Art) maketk 

| Marriage a dull thing. 1664 H. More Exp. 7 Efiht. (1669) 

j rox Jezebel, ..for all her paintings and fine meretricious 

pranking her self up,, .was to be thrown out at the window, 
j 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 436 It is a meretricious, and not 

a matrimonial, union. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vu. vii, 
j A young stagefinch who had evidently suffered himself to 

| be caught in the birdlime of her professional or meretricious 

talents. 1814 Shellev Prose Irks. (1888) II. 394 The lying 
j and meretricious prude. 

i 2 . Alluring by false show of beauty or richness ; 

showily attractive. Now often applied to the 
i style of a painter or a writer. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. virr. Ix, Strip thou their 
meretricious seemlinesse. 1662 S. P. Acc. Latitude-men 
in Phenixll. 503 The meretricious Gaudiness of the Church 
of Rome, and the squallid Sltittery of Fanatick Conven- 
ticles. 1709-to Addison Taller No. 120 r 5 The Front of 
it was raised on Corinthian Pillars, with all the meretricious 
Ornaments that accompany that Order. 1790 Burke Ft. 
Lev. 59 A lust of meretricious glory. 1843. Prescott 
Mexico 1, vi. (1864) 55 The meretricious ornaments, .with 
which the minstrelsy of the East is usually attended. 1846 
Wright Ess. Mid. Ages 1 . v. 185 The style he aims at is 
gaudy and meretricious. 1879 Seguin Black For. vi. 85 
The meretricious excitement of the gambling-room. 

absol. 1838 Lytton Alice 55 No critic ever more readily 
detected the meretricious and the false. 

Hence BSeretri-ciously adv., Meretricious- 
ness. 

1727 BatLEV vol, II, Meretriciousness. 179. Burke 
Tracts on Popery Laws Wks. 1812 V. 258^ And meretri- 
ciously to hunt abroad after foreign affections. 1850 L. 
Hunt Autobiog. xxi. (i860) 343 The face [of the Venus de 
Medici] has the very worst look of meretriciousness, which 
is want of feeling. 1839 Gullick. & Timbs Paint. 118 Its 
generally dauby meretriciousness. 1892 Lounsbury Stud. 
Chaucer III. vii. 181 The outspokenness of the original has 
been generally .. omitted. For it, however, there has been 
substituted a veiled coarseness and meretriciousness. 

f M er etri- culate , v. nonct-wd. [f. L. mere- 
tnc -, parodying matriculate .] trans. To deceive 
as a harlot does. 

i6ir Chapman May Day 32, I haue not beene matricu- 
lated in the Vmuersity, to be me.etriculated by him. 

|[ Meretrix (me’rftriks). PI. meretrice3 
(merftrorsfz). [L-] A prostitute, harlot. 

*564 Martial Treat. Cross 139 Yff she were blacke, 
browne, barren, or common to mo, as Meretrix is a common 
name to them all. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone 1. i, From Pi- 
thagore, she went into a beautiful peeee Hight Aspasia, 
the Meretrix. 

Mereuh, -ewe : see Marrow, Meuow. 
Merewi : see Marrowy. 

Merganser (raojgaj-nsor). [mod.L. (Gesner 
1 555)!*- merg-us diver (water-fowl) + anser goose. 
The name is given by Williighby (1676) and Albin 
(1731) as Latin, with the Eng. equivalent ‘goos- 
ander.'] Any bird of the genus Mergus or sub- 
family Merginee, fish-eating ducks of great diving 
powers, with long narrow serrated bill hooked at 
the tip, inhabiting the northern parts of the Old 
World and N. America ; esp. Mergus merganser, 
the common merganser or Goosander. M. serrator 
is the Red-breasted Merganser, M. cucul talus the 
Hooded Merganser of N. America, M. albellus the 
White Merganser or Smew. 

1752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 437 Mergus crista dependente, 
capita nigru-casrulescentecollarialbo. The Merganser. 1739 
B. Stillingfl. tr. Biberg's Econ. Nat. i xiMtsc. Tracts (site) 
103 In the autumn, when the fishes hide themselves in deep 
places-, the merganser. .supplies the gull with food. 1768 
Pennant Zoot. (1776) II. 471 Red Breasted Merganser. 1840 
i Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 266 The Bay- breasted Mferganser] 

| (M. serrator ). Ibid. 267 The Hooded M[erganser]. 1832 

[ Macgillivray Brit. Birds V. 199 The Mergansers, although 

' few in number, seem yet to form a very distinct family. 

] 1836 F. O. Morris Brit. Birds V. 270 Smew-. .White Nun, 

j White Merganser. 1879 C. Napier Lakes 4 Fivers iv. 117 

The Red-breasted Merganser ( Mergus serrator) is one of 
the most beautiful of our ducks. 

Merge (maid g), sb. rare. [f. the vb.] Art act or 
instance of merging. 

1805 Foster Ess. i. vii. (1806) 101 In him it was no de- 
bility of reason, it was at the utmost but a merge of it. 
1905 Pall MallG, 24 Apr. 3/21 The first barony of Pelham. . 
merged in the Dukedom of Newcastle. ... The ‘ merges ' of 
the 16 11 baronetcy, Pelham of Laughton, have been many. 

Merge (maid?,), v. [ad. L. mergere to dip, 
plunge. The surviving uses (senses 2 and 3) come 
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through LawFr. merger, earlier translated ‘drown’ 
(see Drown v. 6 b).J 

+ 1 . trans. To plunge or sink in a (specified) 
activity, way of living, environment, etc. ; to im- 
merse. (In quots. refl. and pass!) Obs. 

1636 Prynne Unbisk. Timothy 134 [They] merge themselves 
in pleasures, idlenesse, or secular affaires. 1637 — Brea). 
Prelates 64 Thomas Woolsie.. wholly merged himselfe in 
secular offices and state affairs. 1731 Harris Hermes nr. 
iv. (1765) 350 The Vulgar merged in Sense from their earliest 
Infancy, ..imagine nothing to be real, but what may be 
tasted or touched. 

If b. rarely lit. r To plunge or dip in a liquid. 
1866 J. M. Neale Hymns Paradise (ed. 2) 30 AH his spite 
the Tempter urges ; Casts in, fire, in water merges [L . aquis 
mergit ]. i865 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti v. 754 So Tiber 
said, Aud in his grotto merged his dripping head. 

2 . In Law : To sink or extinguish (a lesser estate, 
title, etc.) in one which is greater or superior. 
Hence gen., to cause (something) to be absorbed 
into something else, so as to lose its own character 
or identity ; to sink or make to disappear. 

a. Const, in, occas. into. 

1728 [see Merger 1 1]. 1729 Jacob Law Diet. s.v. Merger , 
An Estate-tail cannot be merged in an Estate in Fee. 1766 
Blackstone Comm. II. 177 Whenever a greater estate and 
a less coincide and meet in one and the same person, 
without any intermediate estate, the less is immediately 
annihilated; or, in the law phrase, is said to he merged, 
that is, sunk or drowned, in the greater. 1791 Burke Let. 
Memb, Nat. Assemb. Wks. 1792 III. 346 Their object is to 
merge all natural and all social sentiment in inordinate 
vanity. 1842 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. i. 36 He is content 
£0 merge his historic character in that of a retailer of amusing 
oddities. 1856 Kane Arct. Exj>l. II. vii. 81 These shelves, 
though sometimes merged into each other, presented dis- 
tinct and recognisable embankments. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
llomola xix. That.. bis library.. should not be merged in 
another collection. 1866 Crump Banking i. 7 This business 
he merged into a banking-house. 1868 Stanley IVestm. 
Abb. vi. (ed. 2)447 The diocese, after ten years, was merged 
in the See of London. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 3. 68 
The same forces which merged the Dane in the Englishman. 

b. Without const. 

1729 Jacob Law Did. s. v. Merger , Where a Man hath a 
Term in his own Right, and the Inheritance descends to his 
Wife, so as he hath a Freehold in her Right the Term is 
not merged or drowned. 1809 Pinkney Trent. France. 202 
The ornaments may. .lose their own effect by being attached 
to a building which, by exciting stranger emotions, neces- 
sarily merges the less. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 380 
The estate of the copyholder being only at will, becomes 
merged by the accession of any greater estate. 1832 Cole- 
ridge Table- T. 19 Aug., That is Lhe most excellent state of 
society in which the patriotism of the citizen ennobles, but 
does not merge, the individual energy of the man. 1835 

I. Taylor Sfiir. Despot, iii. 98 None would pretend that. . 
individual fitness for the office. .should be so merged as is 
implied in adapting the hereditary principle to the clerical 
order. 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) H- 58 The 
contract by specialty merges or extinguishes that by parol. 

3 . intr. In Law : To he extinguished by absorp- 
tion in a greater title, estate, etc. Hence gen., to 
sink and disappear, to be swallowed up and lost to 
view, lose character or identity by absorption into 
something else. Const, in, into. 

1726 Vernon Ckattc. Cases I. 22 If a Copyholder pays a 
Rent to the Lord, and the Lord grants or releases this Rent 
to his Tenant, this shall Merge in the Copyhold. _ 1766 
Blackstone Comm. II. xii. 186 If an estate is originally 
limited to two for life, and after to the heirs of one of them, 
the freehold shall remain in jointure, without merging in the 
inheritance. 1802 Sir Wm. Scott Sp. April 27 He is to take 
care, .that the ecclesiastic shall not merge in the farmer, but 
shall continue the presiding and predominating character. 
1814 Chai-mers livid. Chr. Revel, v. 128 The Jews . . merge 
into the name and distinction of Christians. 1841 J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert, ii. 37 These roots can never merge into one 
and coincide. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 13 Serf- 
dom had merged or was rapidly merging into free servitude. 

1838 Ld, St, Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop. Law ix. 62 The 
tax has merged, and does not remain as a charge of which 
you can avail yourself. 1839 Mill Liberty 11.(1865) 3 1 But 
this, though an important consideration,, .merges in a more 
fundamental objection. 1894 Times 16 Apr. 3/3 That was 
. .an indication that the cause of action had not merged. 

Hence Merging vbl. sb. 

1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Chu vtii. (1847! 77 It was the 
merging the individual in the corporate character. 1880 

J. Cairo Philos. Relig. 278 This absolute merging of the in- 
dividual in the universal life. 

Mergence (msud^ens). [f. Merge v. + -ence.] 
The action of merging or condition of being merged. 

1865 Intell. Obsem. No. 42. 411 The mergence of twilight 
into night. 1874 Geo. Eliot Colt. Break/. P. 573 Say, the 
small arc of Being we call man Is near its mergence, what 
seems growing life Nought but a hurrying change towards 
lower types. 1893 H. Walker Three Cent. Scott. Lit. II. 
81 The mergence of self in the character of another. 

Mergence, obs. forms of M argent. 

Merger 1 (maudapi). [Law Fr. merger-, see 
Merge v. and -er 4 .] 

1 . Law. Extinguishment of a right, estate, con- 
tract, action, etc., by absorption in another. 

1728 Vernon Chaitc. Cases II. 90 The Plaintiff, insisted 
that the Term was merged in the Daughter, as being also 
Heir at Law. The Court upon the Hearing relieved against 
the Merger. 1729 Jacob Law Diet., If a Lessor, whohath 
the Fee, marries with the Lessee for Years--; this is no 
Merger, because [etc.] 1818 Colebrooke Obligations 216 
Where there is a confusion of rights, where debtor and 
creditor become- one,, .an immediate merger takes place. 

1839 Penny- Cycl. XV. 109/1 Estates tail are not subject to 
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merger. 1861 May Const. Hist. (1863) I . v. 240 This increase 
is exhibited by the existing peerage alone — notwith- 
standing the extinction or merger of numerous titles in the 
interval. 1894 Times 16 Apr. 3/3 That depended upon 
whether the judgment did operate as a merger of the action 
on the guarantee. 

b. US. The combination or consolidation of 
one firm or trading company with another. 

x88 g Boston (Mass.) /ml. 17 Apr. 4/3 Ample powers of 
consolidation and merger, transfer and absorption of stock 
and kindred franchises are given. rgo2 IVestm. Gas. 7-May 
5/1 The Attorney-General is watching the steamship merger 
closely. 1904 Daily News 7 Apr. 6 A week or two ago a 
merger between two railways was forcibly dissolved by the 
judges of the Supreme Court. 

2 . gen. An act of merging; the fact of being merged. 

1881 A Ihcnceuin No. 2791. 556 A very little additional 
lapse of time witnessed the merger of the diocesan in the 
statesman. 1883 M. D. Chalmers Local Govt. iv. 55 This 
..would be a practical merger of the smaller in the larger 
parish. 1886 P os nett Compar. Lit. 90 This progressive 
merger underlies the development of institutions and lan- 
guage. 1898 Renton Encycl. Laws Eng. X. 622 The two 
latter [officers] have ceased to exist, the former of the two 
upon merger of the duties with those of the Queen’s Re- 
membrancer. 

Merger - (mavcdipjc). rare~°. [f. Merge v. +■ 

-er l.J One who or something which merges. 

1846 in Worcester ; and in later Diets. 

Mergery-prater, variant of Margery-prater. 

Mergh(e, obs. forms of Marrow. 

Mergin, obs. f. Margin; var. Murgeon sb/ 

Mergrave, obs. form of Margrave. 

+ Meri L An at. Obs. Also 5 mary, 5-6 mery. 

[a. med.L. meri, OF. mcri, a, Arab. marl'.] 

The gullet or oesophagus. 

c 1400 Lanfrnnc's Cir-urg. 148 Bitwene f>e necke & gula 
vifnnnefotjj J)ere is ordeyned mary [v. r. mery], b at is to 
seie jye wesant. 1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 

F ij b, The Meri otherwyse called Ysophagus. 1347 Boordk 
Brev. Health ccclxxx. 121 b, In Englyshe it is named lso- 
fagon or the mery. 

Meri - (meri). Also rcarree, mere. [Maori.] 

A Maori war-club, from 12 to 18 inches long, 
made of hard wood, whalebone, or greenstone. 

1830 J. D. Lang Poems (1873) 11 6 Beneath his shaggy 
flaxen mat The dreadful mariee hangs concealed. 1851 
Mrs. Wilson New Zealand, etc. 48 The old man has 
broken my head with his meri. 1859 [see Greenstone 2 
attrib.\. 1883 Renwicic Betrayed 36 Full half-revealed 

a greenstone mere swung Upon his hip. , 

Meri, Merialtie, obs. ff. Merry, Mayoralty. 

Meribank, variant of Mekribowk Obs. 

Mericarp (merikaip). Bot. [a. F. miri- 
carpe, irreg. f. Gr. p.tpos part + nap-nos fruit.] A 
portion of a fruit which splits away as a perfect \ 

fruit; esp . each of the two one-seeded carpels 
which together constitute the fruit (or cremocarp) 
in umbelliferous plants. 

1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 179 M. De Candolle calls the 
half of the fruit of Urabellifeiae mericarp, 1864 Oliver 
Elern. Bot. 11, 176 The mericarps are popularly called 
Leeds', as Caraway-seeds, &c. 1873 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 841 The fruit of Erodivm gndnum and other 
Geraniacete splits up into five mericarps, 1887 Gaknsey & 

Balfour tr. Goebel's Class// Morphol Plants 427 Two 
or more parts each containing a seed, and appearing to be 
a separate fruit ; each of these may be called a mericarp or 

partial fruit, and the whole is a schizocarp. , 

Meridarch. (me-ridaik). Hist. [ad. Gr. pepi- ' 

Sdpx-rjs, f. pepi 5 -, pie pis part + -a pxn s ruler.] (See 
quot.) 

1866 G. F. Mac lear N. T. Hist. 1. lit. iv. (1877) 46 
Jonathan .. was . . raised to the rank of meridarch. or ruler 
of a part of the empire [1 Macc. x. 65 ; in Bible 1611 par- 
taker of his dominion ; margin, gouernour of a prouince]. 

Meridean, obs. form of Meridian. 

Merides, pi. of Merts. 

+ Meridial, a. Obs. In 6 merydyal(l. [ad. 

L. meridial-is, f. mtridics mid-day.] a. South 
(wind), b. Belonging to mid-day. 

c 1340 Boorde Thtboke for to Leme B ij b. The merydyall 
wynde of all wyndes is the most worst., ibid. C iv b, Whole 
men. .shuld. .eschew merydyall slepe. 

Meridian (meri'dian), sb. Also 4-5 meridien, 

5 merydien. [From various elliptical uses of 
Meridian a., chiefly adopted from OF. or med.I^. 

Cf. L. nteridianum (sc. tempin', noon ; nurulidmnn, the 
south; med.L. mcridiana (OF. meridlane, earlier mericne', 
mod.F. mtridienne >, noon, midday rest, siesta ; F. meridien. 

=sense 4 below ; mlridienne ( -tigne m.), a meridian lined 
+1. Mid-day, noon, Obs. exc. in. humorously 
pedantic use. 

a 1380 St. A it gt is tine. 1673 in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. (1878) 
go Vppon a day aftur J> e meridien Austin apeered to hint 
>en. c 1391 Chaucer Astral, il § 44 Adde hit [to-geder], 
and )> at ls thy tnene mote, for the laste meridian, of the 
december, for the same }ere wyche b at b ou [bast] purposid. 

1637 Hey wood Lotui. Mirrotir Wks. 1874 IV. jji The very 
day that doth afford him light, Is Morning, the Meridian, 

Evening, Night. 1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond xlii, If 
any thing fresh occurred between meridian and six o'clock, 
he should be glad, he said, to have word of it by messenger. 

b. Night's meridian r * the noon of night’, mid- 
night. nonce-test. 

1826 Carrington Dartmoor 62 A fearful gloom, deep'ning 
and deep’ning, till 'Twas dark as night’s meridian. 

e. Hist. A mid-day rest or siesta, [tr. med.L. 
mcridiana ; cf. F . mlridienne, OF. merien(ti)e. J 
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1798-1801 J. Milner Hist. Winchester II. 101 There was 1 
now a vacant space of an hour or an hour and an half, 
during part of which those [monks] whowere fatigued were 
at liberty to take their repose,, .winch was called from the 
time of day when it was taken, The Meridian. 1820 Scott 
Monas t. xix [Abbot loq.}, As we have, .in the course of this 
our toilsome journey, lost our meridian, indulgence shall be 
given [etc.]. 

d. .Sir. A mid-day dram. (See also E.D.D.) 

1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, iv, Plumdamas joined the other 

two gentlemen in drinking their meridian (a bumper-dram 
of brandy). 1823 Chambers Trad. Edinb. II. 245 It was 
then [18th c.] the custom of all the. shop-keepers in Edin- 
burgh to drink what they called their meridian. This was 
a very moderate debauch, — consisting only in a glass of 
Usquebaugh and a draught of small ale. 

2. The point at which the sun or a star attains 
its highest altitude. 

c 1430 Lydg. Sccrees 347 Phehus. . In merydien fervent as 
the glede. 1S47 Crashaw Poems 130 Sharp-sighted as the 
eagle’s eye, that can Outstare the broad-beam'd day’s 
meridian, a 1657 Cowley Ess., Greatness, There is in 
truth no Rising or Meridian of the Sun, but only in respect 
to several places. 1728 Pore Dune. m. 195 note, The de- 
vice, A Star rising to the Meridian, with this Motto, Ad 
Summa. 1843 J ames Forest Days viii, The sun had declined 
about two hours and a half from the meridian. 

b. fig. The point or period of highest develop- 
ment or perfection, after which decline sets in ; 
culmination, full splendour. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in, ii. 224 And from that full 
Meridian of my Glory, I haste now to my Setting, . 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 93 Yet in the meridian of 
his hopes [he] is dejected by valiant Rustang. ct 643 
Howell Lett. (1655) HI. ix. 17. Natural! human knowledg 
is not yet mounted to its Meridian, and highest point of 
elevation. 1673 Temple United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 67, 

I am of Opinion, That Trade has, for some Years ago. 
pass'd its Meridian, and begun sensibly to decay among 
them. 1700 Dryden Fables Pref, *Bb, Ovid liv'd when the 
Roman Tongue was in its Meridian; Chaucer, in the 
Dawning of our Language, a 1761 Cawthorn Poems (1771) 
6t My merit in its full meridian shone. 12x859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xxiii. (1861) V. 67 This was the moment at which 
the fortunes of Montague reached the meridian. The de- 
cline was dose at hand. 1893 Georgiana Hill Hist. Eng, 
Dress II. 268 Dress was in ns meridian of ugliness. 

e. The middle period of a man’s life, when his 
powers are at the full. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. 1. Vi. lx. (1655! 307.Y0U seem to mar- 
yell I do not. marry all this while, considering that I am 
past the Meridian of my age. 1703 E. Waro Load. Spy 
xvii. (1706) 406 As for her Age, I believe she was near upon 
the Meridian, 1795 Mason Ch. Mas. i'l. 133 When Purcel 
was in the meridian of his short life. 1864 H. Ainsworth 
John Lazo Prol. iii. (1881) 19 Tnough tong past his meridian, 
and derided as an antiquated beau by the fops of the day. 
1873 Hamerton Intell. Life iv. ii. (1875) 143 Any person 
who has passed the meridian of life. 

+ 3. The south. Obs. [So L. meridianum.] 
*430-40 Lydg. Bockas vi. i. (1494) t ij b, Nowe in the west, 
nowe in the oryent, To sech stories north and meredien Of 
worthy princes that here to. fore haue ben. 1432-30 tr. 
Higdeu( Rolls) 1 , 47 Asia, .whidie goenge.from the meridien 
or sowthe by the este vn to the northe, is compassede on 
euery syde with the occean. Ibid. VI. 41 Machomete made 
an yd tie . . havynge the face of hit towarde the meridien. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 34 With vs the stars about the 
North Pole neuer go downe, and those contrariwise about 
the Meridian neuer rise. Ibid. 48 From the Meridian or 
South-point to the North. 

4. [Ellipt. for meridian circle ax line.] a. A sir. 
(More explicitly celestial in.) The great circle (of 
the celestial sphere) which passes through the 
celestial poles and the zenith of any place on the 
earth’s surface, b. (More explicitly terrestrial m.) 
The great circle (of the earth) which lies in the 
plane of the celestial meridian of a place, and 
which passes through the place and the poles; 
also often applied to that half of this circle that 
extends from pole to pole through the place. 

So named because the sun crosses it at noon. A terrestrial 
globs, or a map. of the earth or part of it, has usually a 
number of meridians drawn upon it at convenient distances, 
marked with figures indicating their respective longitude or 
angular distance on a parallel from the, first meridian, i. e. 
the meridian (in British maps that of Greenwich) conven- 
tionally determined to he of longitude o°. 

4x391 Chaucer Astrol, 11. § 39 And [yf] so be bat two 
townes haue illike Meridian, or on Mendian, than is the 
distance of hem bothe ylike far fro the Est. 1349 Comfit. 
Scot, vi. 51 Quhen the sune rysis at our est orizon, than it 
ascendis quhil it cum til our meridian. 1535 Eden Decades 
243 And commaunded a line or meridian to bee drawen 
Northe and south, 1394 Blunitevil Exerc. IV. xviii. (1636) 
461 Whereas the Terrestriall Globe is traced with 12 Meri- 
dians,, .The Celestial] Glo >e isonly traced with 6 Meridians. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 11. 93 You must wait, .till the 
Sun is upon. the Meridian. 1678 Hobbes Decam. viii. 101 
It will turn it self till it lye in a Meridian, that is to say, 
with one and the same Line still North and South. X698 
Keill Exam , Th. Earth (1734) 231 All those who live 
under the same Meridian have twelve of the Clock at the 
same time. 1713 tr. Gregory's. Astron. I. 211 Any such 
Secondary Circle drawn thro’ any Place upon the Earth, is 
called the Meridian of that Place. Ibid. 212 They feigned 
therefore a first Meridian passing thro’ the most Western 
Place of the Earth, that was then known. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV, 110/1 The terrestrial meridian is the section of 
the earth made by the plane of the celestial meridian. 1841 
Eliuunstonk Hist. Ind. II. X77 These two rajas soon 
reduced the Mussulman frontier to the Kishna on the south, 
and the meridian of HeiderAbad on the east, 

e. transf .a) Geom. Occasionally applied to any 
great circle of a sphere that passes through the 


poles, or to a line, on a surface of revolution, that 1 
is in a plane with its axis. ( b ) Magnetic meridian : 
the great circle of the earth that passes through 
any point on its surface and the magnetic poles. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Meridian Magnetical , is 
a Great Circle passing through or by the Magnetical Poles. 
<11721 Kf.ill MaufierUtis' Dies. (1734] 47 The Meridians of 
the Spheroids are continually Algebraic Curves. 1832 Nat. 
Philos. II. Magnet, iii. 23 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.), The mag- 
netic meridian. 1837 Brewster Magnet, ix He .. made 
numerous experiments with bars of iron and steel placed in 
the magnetic meridian. 

d. Meridian of a globe or brass meridian : a 
graduated r.ng (sometimes a semicircle only) of 
brass in which an artificial globe is suspended and 
revolves concentrically. 

1633 G, Herbert Temple, Size viii, An earthly globe, On 
whose meridian was engraven, These seas are tears, and 
heav'n the haven. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Globe, The 
globe itself thus finished, they hang it in a brass meridian. 

e. allrib. in meridian circlei,see also Meridian 
a. 3), an astronomical instrument consisting of a 
telescope carrying a large graduated circle, by 
which the right ascension and declination of a star 
may be determined ; a transit-circle ; meridian- 
mart, a mark fixed at some distance due north or 
south of an astronomical instrument, by pointing 
at which the instrument is set in the meridian. 

1849 Herschel Outl, Astron. § 190. 114 Thus also a meri- 
dian line may be drawn and a mendian mark erected. 

5. transf. and fig. A locality or situation, con- 
sidered as separate and distinct from others, and 
as having its own particular character; the special 
character or circumstances by which one place, 
person, set of persons, etc. is distinguished from 
others. Chiefly in figurative uses of astronomical 
phrases such as calculated to or for the meridian 
of— ‘ suited to the tastes, habits, capacities, etc., of’. 

1589 R. Harvey PA Perc. Ded. 4 , 1 will present you at the 
law day for a ryot, though I be neither side man ior. this 
Meridian, nor Warden. 1621 Burton Anat Mel. u. ii 1. i. 
(1651) 231 Which howsoever I treat of, as proper to the 
Meridian of Melancholy. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N., 
Prol. Court, A Worke . . fitted for your Maiesties disport, 
And writ to the Meridian of your Court. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. EeL vn. § 73 He was, at his suit, brought to the 
House of Commons r bar ; where . . with such flattery as was 
most exactly calculated to that meridian [etc.], a 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 7 All other knowledge meerly or 
principally serves the concerns of this Life, and is fitted to 
the meridian thereof. 1712 Arbuthnot ’John Bull m. 
Publisher's Pref., Though they had been calculated by him 
only for the meridian of Grub-street, yet they were taken 
notice of by the better sort. <11718 Penn Tracts Wks. 
172 6 I. 471 His words of the Trinity are modest, neither 
highly At hanasi m, noryet Socinian,. .but calculated to both 
Meridians. 1748 Smollett Rod Rand, xxviii. (1804) 186 
This suggestion .. had the desired effect upon the captain, 
being exactly calculated for the meridian of his intellects. 
X75X Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 141 As this 
pamphlet was written for the mendian of Ireland. 1816 
Sporting Mag. XLVIII, 34 This, .could not fail in exciting 
ludicrous ideas, in the minds of the illiterate vulgar, for 
whose meridian it was calculated. 1833 W. Irving New- 
stead Abbey Crayon Misc. (1863) 306 A course of anecdotes 
. .such as suited the meridian of the. .servants’ hall. 
Meridian (meri'dian), a. [a. OF. meridien 
(mod.F. mlridien), or ad. L. mendianus , f. meridies 
mid-day, noon, dissimulated form of older medidies 
(Varro), f, medii-, inedius middle + dies day.] 

1. Of or pertaining to mid-day or noon. Now 
rare (humorously pedantic) exc. as in 2 . 

1432-50 tr. H igden (Rolls) V, 373 The kynge Alhinnus 
beynge in slepe in his meridien tyme. 41450 Lydg. & 
Burgh Secrees 1601 Moche sleep wyl kepe the in hih Estat, 

. .Merydien Reste, inylk whight and Argentyne. xfio2 
2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. in. iii, Hang me if he hath 
any more.mathematikes then wil. tell the meridian howre 
by rumbling of his panch, 1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 
191 The morning and euening cold, and meridian heate, 
is cheifely to.be auoyded. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's 
Mor. (1702) 349 The Romans had their Morning, and their 
Meiidian Spectacles. 1788 Gibbon Decl. y F. xlviii. 11869) 
III. 27 At the meridian hour he withdrew to his chamber. 
1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) iv. xliii, 
The meridian midnight of a thick London fog. 1862 Mehi- 
vale Rom. Emfi. xh. (1871) V. 80 Every citizen, .plunged 
into the dark recess of his sleeping chamber for the enjoy- 
ment of his meridian slumber. x88i Trollope Dr. Wortle's 
School v. ii, The writer, has perhaps learned to regard two 
glasses of meridian wine as but a moderate amount of 
sustentation. . 

t b. Meridian devil : traiisl . of Vtilg. dsemonhtm 
meridianum Ps. xc[i], for which the Eng. Bible 
has ‘the destruction that wasteth at noonday 
a 1330 Image Ifioc. it. in Skelton’s Wks. (1843) II. 429 
Thou arte a wicked sprite, . . A beestely bogorian, Ana 
devill meridian. 1350 Balk Eng, Votaries 11. xx8 O deuyls 
merydyane, as the Prophet doth call yow. 

C. Meridian ringy a ring so marked within the 
hoop as to serve the purpose of a sun-dial. 

1867 N. <]• Q. 3rd Ser. XL 381 Some years since I became 
possessed of a brass ring, about an inch and a half in di- 
ameter, which I was told was a meridian ring, and that at 
some period they were used as a means of ascertaining the 
time. 1877 W.. Jones Finger-ring 451 Among the singular 
uses to which rings have been applied, I may mention what 
were called ‘ meridian 

2. esp, Pertaining to the station, aspect, or power 
of the sun at mid-day. 


4x39* Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 39 Whan that the sonne.. 
cometh to his verrey meridian place, than is hit verrey 
Midday. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 70 Aue Maria, 
gratia plena ! Haile, sterne meridiane ! 1635 Quarles 
Embl. 11. x. (1718) 101 Thou may’st as well expect meridian 
light From shades of black-mouth’d night. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. xvii. 61 Do naturally vanish in this Meridian 
and Vertical Sun-shine of the Gospel. 1762-9 Falconer 
Shipwr. 11. 141 The sun his high meridian throne Had left. 
1781 Crabbe Library 9 Care veils in clouds the sun’s me- 
ridian beam. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Leech of Folke- 
stone, The sun rode high in the heavens, and its meridian 
blaze was powerfully felt. 1898 R. Bridges Growth of 
Love Sonn. xxii, Strutting on hot meridian banks. 

b. fig. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
period of greatest elevation or splendour (of a 
person, state, institution, etc.). 

1672 (title) A Prophecie lately transcribed, .of Doctor Bar- 
naby Googe,. .predicting the riring, meridian, and falling 
condition of the States of the United Provinces. 1751 Earl 
Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 69 The poem itself is dated 
in the year 1713, when Swift was in his meridian altitude. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 275 It [Dantzic] seems to be 
somewhat past its meridian glory. 1818 Hazlitt Eng. 
Poets iii. (1870) 59 Those arts, which depend on individual 
genius,, have always leaped at once.. from the first rude 
dawn of invention to their meridian height and dazzling 
lustre. 1903 Morley Gladstone I. 23, ‘ I was bred ’, said 
Mr. Gladstone when risen to meridian splendour, ‘under 
the shadow of the great name of Canning ’. 

f c. Of supreme excellence, consummate ; also 
in bad sense. Obs. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient. Pref. (1682) 3 They lay stress 
on few matters of opinion, but such as are. .very meridian 
truths. 1728 Young Love Fame vi. 47 But with a modern 
fair, meridian merit Is a fierce thing, they call a nymph of 
spirit, a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 186 Was it not strange 
Usage of a Queen Consort, when such an Effrontery, out 
of the Mouth of a Meridian Villain, in Public.. should he 
let pass without so much as a Reprehension. 

3. Pertaining to a mendian. Chiefly in colloca- 
tions orig. reierable to sense 2 . Meridian circle ~ 
Mkiudjan sb. 4 . Meridian line : in early use = 
Meridian sb. 4 ; now usually, a line (on a map, etc.) 
representing a meridian ; also, a line traced on the 
earth’s surface, indicating the course of a portion 
of a meridian as ascertained by astronomical obser- 
vations. Meridian altitude : the angular distance 
between the horizon and the sun at noon, or (in later 
use) any heavenly body when crossing the meridian. 

[. Meridian circle represents L. circuits meridianns, transl. 
of Gr. kvk\os f.s<r>jju.fipu'os (f. mid-day).] 

4x391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol., Tables., for to fynde the 
altitude Meridian. Ibid. 11. § 39 The arch meridian fat is 
contiened or intercept by-twixe the cenvth and the equi- 
noxia). 1549 Comfil. Scot. vi. 47 It sal declair the eleua- 
tione of the polis, and the lynis parallelis, and the meridian 
circlis. 1359 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 138 If there 
be iio Angle of sighte, it hathe the same Longitude and me- 
ridiane Line, and is plaine North or South from you. 1668 
Moxon Meek. Dyall. 11 If the Sun shine just at Noon, hold 
up a Plumb-line so as the shaddow of it may fall upon your 
Plane, and that shaddow shall be a Meridian Line. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. vii. 168 The true Meridian- 
distance between Lundy and Barbadoes. Ibid. vi. iii. 128 
The Meridian-Altitude of an unknown Star. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. (Globe) 487 , 1 shall not pester my Account. .with 
..Latitudes, Meridian-Distances, .. and the like. 1833 
Hf.rschel Treat. Astron. (1839) 56 The plane of the me- 
ridian is the plane of this circle, and its intersection with 
the sensible horizon of the spectator is called a meridian 
line. 1882 Floyer Unexpi, Baluchistan 216 After getting 
a meridian altitude at noon, we left. .for.. Jangda. 
b. Passing along a meridian, nonce-use. 

*638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 1st Epist. Ded., These may 
seem to have wandered farre, who in a direct and Meridian 
Travell, have but a few miles of known Earth between your 
selfe and the Pole. 

4. Southern, meridional, rare. 

1432-30 tr, Higden (Rolls) II. 253 Therefore peple de- 
scendenge from Setn. .hade in possession the londe meridien 
[L. terrain meridianam ]. 1819 Byron Stanzas to the Po, 

A stranger. . Born far beyond the mountains, but his blood 
Is all meridian, as if never fann’d By the black wind that 
chills the polar flood. 

5. Geol. [fig. use of sense 1 : cf. the second quot.] 
Applied by Professor Rogers to the middle stage 
of the American palaeozoic period, and to the for- 
mations representing that stage. 

. 1858 H. D. Rogers Geol. Pennsylv, I. 351 Meridian Strata 
in Perry County., . The Meridian sandstone . . is never more 
than 20 feet thick. Ibid. II. n. 749 These periods, applic- 
able only to the American Palmozotc day, are the Primal, 
Aural,.. Pre-Meridian, Meridian, Post-Meridian, Cadent, 
Vergent [etc.]. 

1 ' Meridiation. Obs.—° [ad. L. meridiation- 
em, f. meridi-es noon.] A mid-day rest, siesta. 

1623 Cockeram, Meridiation, a sleeping at noone tide. 
1638 in Phillips. 

t Meri&ie. Obs. [ad. L. meridies] Noon. 
4x391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 44 Consider thy rote furst.. 
& entere hit in*to thy slate for the laste merydye of De- 
cember. Ibid., The residue bat lewyth is thy inene mote 
fro the laste mer[y]die of December. 

Meridien, obs. form of Meridian. 

II Meridies (merrdi)fz). rare ~~ l . [L. meridies 
noon, middle point.] In quot. humorously bom- 
bastic for : The middle point (of night). 

a 1667 Cowlev Ess., Country Mouse, About the PI our that 
Cynthia’s Silver Light Had touch’d the pale Meridies of 
the Night. , 


MERIDIONAL. 

Meridional (meri'dional), a. and sb. [a. F. 1 
meridional, ad. late L. meridiondl-is, irreg. i. inert- 
dies mid-day, south : see Meridian a.] 

A. adj. 

1, Of or belonging to the south ; situated in the 
south : southern, southerly. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 156 The Est partie & the 
Meridionalle partie. c 1520 Barclay Jugurth (1557) 49 b, 
The meridyonall parte of the countrey. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
vi. 48 The pole antartic austral or meridional. 1653 R. 
Sanders Pkydogn- 169 The Meridional people are, for the 
most part, black and curled. 1703 T. N. City <5- C. Pur- 
chaser 36 Kitchins.. ought to be placed in the Meridional 
part of the Building. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 594 We must 
not forget that Adosinda and Roderick are meridional 
Europeans. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. v. 208 The Meri- 
dional Chain, .extends along the Western Coast. 

ahsol. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies in. 
ii. 120 The mevidionall (which they of the Ocean call South, 
and those of the Mediterranean sea, Mezo giorno) com- 
monly is raynie and boisterous. 

b. Pertaining to or characteristic of the inhabi- 
tants of the south (of Europe). 

TS.gjBlackm.Mag. LX 1 1 . 418 Hisvoice.. retained, .‘a slight 
meridional accent ’. i860 Motley Netherl, v. 1 . 138 A dark, 
meridional physiognomy .. such was the Prince of Parma. 
1905 Q. Rev. July 11 That there is such a thing as Latin 
rhetoric, which corresponds now, as in every preceding age, to 
the temperament best summed up in the word* meridional’, 
j- 2. Pertaining to the noontide position of the 
sun. Meridional line — Meridian si. 4 . Ois. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 255 Phebus hath Iaft the Angle 
meridional, c 1391 — Astral, 11. § 3 Whan (rat b e sonne is 
ney the Meridional lyne. 1432-50 tr. Iligden (Rolls) VII. 
75 The sonne beynge in the centre meridionalle. 1608 
Willet Hexapla Fxod. 245 The sun ascendeth vnto the 
meridianall [sic] point. 1796 Morse Amer. Geag. 1 . 590 Mr. 
Ellicott drew a true meridional line by celestial observation, 
1834 Nat. Philos. 111 . As/ron. i. 15 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.l, 
They are called meridians, or meridional lines, and the 
equator bisects all the meridians. 

3. Pertaining to or characteristic of noonday; 
chiefly fig. Now rare or Ois. 

1624 Donne Serm. xix. (1640) 192 The Meridionall bright- 
nesse, the glorious noon, and heighth, is to be a Christian. 
1673 Lady's Call, l v. § 39 Are God’s safeguards to be only 
meridional, to shine out only with the noon-day sun ? 17 6a 
tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. III. 273 So large were the de- 
mesnes of this abbey, when in its meridional glory. 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XIX. 469 All my troubles, cares, anxieties, 
perplexities — matutinal, meridional, and vespertinal. 

4. Of or pertaining to a meridian. 

155S Eden Decades 247 We..sayled from tbense .lxxxx. 
degrees in lengthe meridionule. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. iv. vii. 166 This Table of Latitudes, or Meridional 
Parts. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 74 When the moon is 
viewed . . in the meridional position. 1812 Woodhousk 
Astron. vii. 47 The meridional altitudes of heavenly bodies. 
1882 Proctor in Knowledge No. 19. 399/2 Stars whose 
places were already determined by the use of their great 
meridional instrument. 

b. Applied to designate markings on a roundish 
body that lie in a plane with its axis. Cf. Meri- 
dian si. 4 c. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. Hydriot, etc. 62 In 
the circinations and sphserical rounds of Ouyons, ..the 
circles of the Orbes are ofttimes larger, and the meridional 
lines stand wider upon one side then the other. 1881 Car- 
penter Microsc. <p Rev. § 427 (ed. 6) 507 Along one side of 
this body is a meridional groove, resembling that of a 
peach. 1893 Tuckey Amphioxus 46 This [furrow] is like- 
wise a meridional one, and is at right angles to the first. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 209 Those [anastomoses] be- 
tween the anterior and the posterior interventricular branch 
near the apex of the heart, forming a vertical or meridional 
circle. 

33 si. An inhabitant of the south ; now spec, an 
inhabitant of the south of France. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 209 The Sea.. flows 
again ; and then again it falls When she doth light th[ other 
Meridionals. 1621 Molle Caine rar. L iv. Libr. in. xiii. 189 
The Meridionals or Southern inhabitants. 1675 G. R. tr. 
Le Grand's Man without Passion 165 The Meridionals 
who banish formal courts and reveling from their assemblies, 
despise not gay cloathing. 1898 Bodley France iii, ii. 126 
The hero of the trial was . a characteristic Meridional. 
1899 Miss V. M. Crawford Stud. For. Lit 50 Daiidet was 
able to paint a real sober picture of the Meridional in Numa 
Rouniestan. 

Meridionality (merhdionae-liti). [f. prec. 
+ -ITT.] The state of being meridional or on the 
meridian ; aspect towards the south. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, iii. 166 So that in process of 
time it is very probable it [the magnetical needle] will come 
to an exact Meridionality. 1721 Bailf.y, Meridionality , 
it’s Scituation in Respect to the Meridian, or the Scituation 
■ of its meridian. 1755 Johnson, Meridionality , position 
in the South ; aspect towards the South. 

Meridionally (meri'dionali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly A] In the direction of the meridian ; north 
and south. Also, in the direction of the poles (of 
a magnet). 

16x3 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 33 Cut a part from a 
Magnet stone meridionally. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 11. ii. 58 In this manner pendulous, they [wires] will 
conforme themselves Meridionally ; directing one extreame 
unto the North, another to the South. 1705 Durham in 
Phil. Trans. XXV. 2140 They would exert the same effects 
that Magnets are said to do, when sawn in two Meridion- 
ally. 1886 A. Winchell Walks Geol. Field 267 Here this 
broad ocean was interrupted by the meridionally disposed 
Colorado, Medicine- Bow, and Paric Ranges. 

Marie, Merierum, obs. ff. Merry, Marjoram. 
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Merigal, variant of Merrygall. 

Merihedral, -hedrie, -he dr ism : incorrect 
forms (in recent Diets.) of Merohedral,-ic, -ism. 
Merillon, obs. f. M erlin. Meril[l)s ; see Mbrel. 
Merily, obs, form of Merrily. 

Mering, mearing (mie-riq), vbl. si. Also 
mereing. Ois. exc. dud. [ f. Mere v 2 + -ing L] 

1. The action of the verb Mere ; fixing of boun- 
daries. 

1574 in xo th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 335 Foure 
Aldermen shalbe elected surveighours yeaiely_. . to deter- 
myne all miscliaunces and variaunces of mearing betwixt 
thinhabitaunts. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Numa pi 595) 78 
For bounding & mearing, to Dim that will keepe it iustly : 
is a bond that brideleth power & desire, c 1600 in Renatid 
Prestbury iChetham S0CO44 The meeringe and devydynge 
of the Churchyarde. 

2. concr. = Mere si. 2 1 . 

1616 Boyle Diary (1886) I. 132, 1 had a mearing between 
Kynaitalloon and Condons Lauds held by M r Thomas 
ffitz John. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 123 These are 
within the districts of Franchimont, Malmendy and Stavelot, 
or tiler eabouts. I can not pretend to distinguish meerings. 
1843 Blacker in Jrnl. R.Agric. Soc.lV. n. 445'jrhenecessity 
for drainage. . ; the advantage of straight mearings. 1873 
O’Curry Manners Anc. Irish III. 4 The same name [Dun.] 

. .would apply to any boundary or mearing formed of awet 
trench between two raised banks or walls of earth. 

3. attrib. as in mering-balk , -drain. 

1769 French in A. Young Tour I r el. (1780) I. 370 He also 
made a deep mearing drain. 1865 W. White E. Eng. II. 
194 A strip of land a rod in width, called a. -meremg balk. 

|| Meringue (nwrteng). Also 9 erron. marang. 
[a. F. meringue { 1739 in Hatz.-Barm.), of obscure 
origin. Cf. Sp. merengue, G. meringe, meringel.\ A 
delicate confection the chief ingredients of which are 
pounded sugar and whites of eggs. It is made up 
in small cakes, or spread as an ‘icing ' over fruit, 
tarts, etc. Also, a small cake made of this. Hence 
|| Meringud (morxhge), a dish composed of fruit 
with meringue; Meringried ppl. a., iced with 
meringue (= F. ineringud). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Meringues (Fr. in Cookery), 
a sort of Confection made of the Whites of Eggs whipt ; 
fine Sugar, and grated Lemmon-peel, of the bigness of a 
Wal-nut ; being proper for the garnishing of several Dishes. 
1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. II. s. v,, Meringue; a small sugar 
work of great use. 1845 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery 456 
Meringue of Pears. ..Put the meringue immediately into 
a moderate oven, and hake it half an hour. 1859 Eng. 
Cookery Bk. 299 Meringued Apples. Pare and core some 
large pippin apples,.. cover them all over with a meringue 
put on in iablespoonfuls. 1860 O. \V. Holmes Elsie V. (1887) 
90 There were also marangs, and likewise custards. 1892 
Encycl. Cookery I. 933 Meringue consists essentially of 
whites of eggs beaten with caster sugar to a froth, and then 
set in a quick oven. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grand- 
mother 8 He. .insisted on her partaking of a large glass of 
iced lemonade, and three meringues. 

Merino (merirw). [a. Sp. merino adj., the 
distinctive epithet of * a breed of sheep which is 
pastured in winter in Estremadura and in summer 
in la montaiia ’ (Sp. Acad.) ; also applied to the 
wool of these sheep. Hence F. merinos adj. and sb. 

Sp. merino adj. represents L. majorinus tj. major greater), 
prob. in its early sense ‘of a larger kind* (Pliny). Ety- 
mologists, however, have supposed it to be derived from 
merino sb., overseer of cattle pastures (also the title of 
certain judicial officers), which represents certain substan- 
tival uses of majorinus in med. Latin.] 

1. In full merino sheep ; A variety of sheep prized 
for the fineness of its wool, introduced from Spain 
to England at the close of the iSth c. and exten- 
sively used for the improvement by crossing of the 
fleece-bearing sheep of Britain and the Colonies. 
Also attrib. as merino breed, fleece, flock, stock, wool. 

1781 Dillon Trav. Spain 48 The Merino sheep, of which 
it is computed there are between four and five million in the 
kingdom. Ibid. 53 These Merino flocks. 1810 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. <4838) VI. 558 Neither Americans nor Eng- 
lish will ever derive any genera! advantage from the Me- 
rinos. x8x2E. Sheppard in Nicholson's Jrnl. (1813'iXXXIV. 
122 Having had the experience of more than ten years, both 
in the growth and manufacture of British Merino wools. 
18x3 Jefferson Writ. (1898) IX. 442 The Merino sheep are 
spreading over the continent and thrive well. _ 1837 Youatt 
Sheep v. 146 The Merino flocks and the Merino wool have 
improved under the more careful management of other 
countries. Ibid. 154 The Merino fleece is in Spain sorted 
into four parcels. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 260/1 
Sheep sprung from the Merino stock, 

2. A soft woollen material resembling, but finer 
than, French cashmere, originally manufactured of 
merino wool, and later of a fine wool mixed with 
cotton. Also attrib. 

X823 Repos. Arts, etc. Ser. in. T. 120 Gowns for home- 
dress., are of velvet, Merino, and gros de Naples. 1831 
Lincoln Herald 9 Sept. 3/6 Trowsers, a pale lavender 
Merino. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. II. 415 They., 
imitated the article of cotton jeans, in worsted,, to which 
they gave the name of plainbacks out of which has sprung 
that, .valuable branch of merinos. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Tract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 405 In merino and other fabrics it 
[cotton) is used with wool. 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays II. 
Candida 82 A black merino skirt, 
b. A dress made of this. 

1873 ‘Susan Coolidge’ Wkal Katy Did at Sch. ix. 148 
She shook her head over the simple, untrimmed merinoes 
and thick cloth cloaks. 
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3. A fine woollen yarn used in the manufacture 
of hosiery. Also attrib. 

x886 Housewife 1. 109/1 Garments made of merino, stock, 
ingette [etc.]. Ibid., Merino underclothing. Ibid., The 
material used for darning is . . merino. 1888 Maude Brad- 
shaw Indian Outfits 23 Gauze-flannel and gauze-merino 
vests are principally worn. 1903 Longm. Mag. June 130 
A pair of ordinary merino socks. 

Meriolyne, oLs. Sc. iorm of Marjoram. 
t Merion. Obs. [a. OF. meriane , meriene 
L. meridianai see Meridian Mid-day. 

a 1400 Pistil t of Susan 51 \ViJ> two Maidenes al on, Seme- 
lyche Suson, On dayes in Jie merion, Of Murjres wol here. 

II Meris (me-iis). Biol. PI. merides Une-ricuz). 
[mod.L., a. Or. pepis part (stem pepib -) ; after F. 
meride (Perrier).] A permanent colony of cells 
which may either remain isolated or multiply by 
germination to form demes. 

[1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Bril. XVI. 842/2 Starting 
from the cell or plastid, he [Perrier] terms a permanent 
colony, a meride. Ibid. 843/x Tissues and organs result 
from division of labour in the anatomical elements of the 
merides, and so have only a secondary individuality.] 

Merise (roeifz). See also Merry sbf [a. F. 
tnerise (from 1 3 th c.), of unknown origin.] A 
kind of small black cherry. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Merise , a kind of small bitter 
Cherry. 1836 Penny Cycl. V I. 431/1 The Merise or Merisier, 
Morello, Kentish and All Saint or everflowering cherry. 
1849 Knife 4 Fork 23 About sixty years ago, a fragrant 
and delightful brandy was distilled from a small tart cherry 
called merises, a fruit peculiar in the Black Forest. 

Meriah., obs. iorm of Marish. 

Merism (me-riz’m). Biol. [f. Gr. pep-os part, 
member + -ism. Cf. Gr. ptptap.6 s division.] (See 
quot.) 

1894 Bateson Materials Study Variation 20 This pheno- 
menon of Repetition of Parts . .comes near to being a 
universal character of the bodies of living things. It will., 
be. .convenient to employ a single term to denote this 
henomenon. .. For this purpose the term Merism will 
e used. 

Merismatic (merizmse’tik), a. Biol. [f. mod. 
L. merisma, a. Gr. pepiopa separated part, f. 
pepifav to divide into parts : see -a tic. In Fr. 
viirismatiqtiefj Of cells, tissues, etc. : Having 
the property ot dividing inlo portions by the forma- 
tion of internal partitions. Ot processes : Involving 
this kind of division. 

1849 Rep. #f Pap. Botany (Ray Soc.) 283 On merismatic 
Formation of Cells in the Development of Pollen. 1861 
H. Macmillan Eootn. Page Nat. 185 Diatoms, which carry 
on the process of merismatic division. 1876 Dunglison 
Med. Lex. s v., ‘Merismatic multiplication or reproduc- 
tion 1 ; that which occurs by the splitting or division of 
ceils or of whole beings. 

Merismoid (merrzmoid', a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
merisma (see prec.) + -OID.] Of sporophores, 
esp. agarics : Having the cap branched or laciniate. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 393 Odontia makes way 
rapidly for Hydnvm in all its varied forms, resupinate, apo- 
dous, lateral, merismoid, and roesopod. 1886 Stevenson 
Hymenomycetes Brit. II. 325 Merismoid,. .resembling a 
Merisma — i. e. having a branched or laciniate pileus. 

Merispore (me-rispo»j). Biol, [irreg. f. Gr. 
pepos part + ovvpos, onvpa sowing, seed.] One of 
the secondary cells of a pluricellular spore. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. 2 at Each separate 
Secondary cell of a spore of this description is usually capable 
of germination, and may be termed a Merispore. 1887 
Garnsey & Balfour De Bary's Fungi 98 The number of 
members (merispores) in a compound spore is different in 
different cases. 

|| Merissa (ineri-ta). A fermented beverage 
made from maize by the natives of the Soudan. 

1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 72 Meris-a, the * national’ 
beverage of the Soudan. 1899 vyth Cent. Aug. 277 The boy 
forgot his work over a pot of merissa beer. 

Merist (me-ristj. rare— 1 . [ad. Gr. pepiarfi, 
f. pepi(uv to divide.] A divider. 

1872 Rusicin Mitnera P. 117 note. The administrators of 
the three great divisions of law are severally Archons, Me- 
nsts, and Dicasts. 

Meristem (me-ristem). Bot. [irreg. f. Gr. 
pepiorbs divided, divisible, f. pepifav to divide, f. 
^epos-part; with ending after Phloem, Xylem .] The 
unformed growing cellular tissue of the younger 
parts of plants ; merismatic tissue. Also attrib. 

1874 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Set. XIV. 304 The three systems 
of meristem in the stem. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 129 In 
Calodracon {Cordylinc) Jacqvini , the ineristem-ving is de- 
rived immediately, according to Nageli, from the primary 
meristem of the apex of the stem. 

Hence Meristema'tic a., of or of the nature of 
meristem ; Meristema tically adv., after the 
manner of meristem ( Cent . Diet. 1890 ). 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot . 18 The meristematic cells of Pha- 
nerogams. 1894 Oliver tr. Kernels Nat. Hist. Plants I. 
582 The groups of constructive, dividing, and enlarging 
cells, the so-called meristematic tissue. 

Meristic (meri'stik), a. Biol. [f. Merism: 
see -JSTlo. Cf. Gr. ptepimiiebs pertaining to divi- 
sion.] Pertaining to the phenomena of merism. 
Hence Meri’stically adv., in ameristic manner. 

1894 Bateson Materials Study Variation 22 These nu- 
merical and geometrical, or, as l propose to call them, rne- 
ristic changes. Ibid, 24 The tarsus of a Cockroach . . 
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may, through rneristic variation, be divided into only four 
joints. Ibid. 26 The Similar Variation of Parts which are 
repeated Meristically ia Series, 

Meristogenetic, a. Bot. [f. Gr. ptpusro-s 
(s;e Mejustem) + -genetic.] Produced by a 
meristem. 

1887 Gaknsey & Balfour De Bary's Fungi 497. 

Merit (me'rit), sb. Forms ; 3-7 merite, 4 me- 
rigt, 4-5 meryt, 4-6 meryte, 5 merote, -et, -yde, 
-ytte, merrette, 6 merete, merrit, Sc. naereit, 
6-7 meritt(e, 3- merit, [a. OF. merite (mod.F. 
mirite) , ad. L. merit-urn, neat. pa. pple. of merere, 
tnererl to obtain for one’s share, earn as pay, 
deserve ; perh. cogn, w. Gr. /.uipeaOcu to receive a 
share, fiepos share, part.] 

f 1 , That which is deserved or has been earned, 
whether good or evil ; due reward or punishment. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12890 Ion !..Hu bat a costas }>ou was 
clene, Thorn hi merite was it sene [i. e. through his being 
allowed to baptize Jesus]. 13. . B. E. A Hit. P, B. 613 Jyf 
etier by mon vpon molde merit disserued. c 1386 Chaucer 
Doctor's T 277 Heere men may seen how synne hath his 
merite ! a 1400-30 A lexander 5226 With me pas to my 
praysid modire pat b ou may merote haue & menske & 
mede for bi werkis. 1484 Caxton Cnriall I, Thou.. re- 
putes! them the more worthy for to haue rewardes and 
merites. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 156 A deerer merit, 
not so deepe a maime, ..Haue I deserued at your High- 
nesse hands, a 1598 Rollock LecL Passion xvii. (1616) 
156 Lord, saue us from the merite of sinne. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev . v. v, Now murder shall receive his ample 
merite. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 7 It is but 
the merits of our unworthy Natures, if wee sleep in dark- 
ness until the last Alarum. 1706 Prior Ode to Queen 8s 
Those laurel groves (the merits, of thy youth), Which thou 
from Mahomet didst greatly gain. 

2 . The condition or lact of deserving ; { character 
with respect to desert of either good or evil’ (T.). 
Also //, in the same sense. Now rare. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. tv Pr. vi. 109 (Carnb. MS.) Alle 
men wenen bat they haa wel deseruyd it [i. e. sorowful 
thinges],and bat they ben of wykkede meryte. a 1450 Kut. 
de la Tour fi86B) 89 So had she rewarde of her merite in the 
ertde. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge Prol. 6g After our 
meryte we shalbe sure To be rewarded. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com. Piayer, Communion, Not waiyng our merites, but 
pardonyng our offences, through Christe our Lorde. 1380 
Sidney Ps. xli. v. Raise me up, that I may once have 
might, Their meritts to requite. 1594 T. Bedingfield 
tr, Mathiavelli's Florentine Hist. (1395) 222 Either of them 
with others guiltie of the treason, were rewarded with the 
paities of their merit, 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 44 , 1 do require 
them of you so to vse them, As we shall find their merites, 
and our safety May equally determine. 1635 Pagitt 
Chrisiiauogr. ill. f 1636) sig. I 7, I set the Death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ betwixt me and my bad merit. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Tkevenot’s Trav. 253 They must be presented according 
to the merit of the business, whether good or bad. 172a 
Wollaston Reltg. Nat. ix. 214 In the future state men 
shall be placed and treated according to their merit. 

b. The merits or, rarely, f the merit (of a case, 
question, etc.) : chiefly in Law, the intrinsic ‘rights 
and wrongs ’ of the matter, in contradistinction to 
extraneous points such as the competence of the 
tribunal or the like. Hence, to discuss, judge (a 
proposal, etc.) on its merits, i. e. without regard to 
anything but its intrinsic excellences or defects. To 
have the merits (Law) : of a party to a suit, to be 
in the right as to the question in dispute (said esp. 
when for technical reasons a favourable decision 
cannot be given). 

1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I, 687 The saldis Provest., 
and Counsale, .quha best knew the meritts of the saidis 
actionis. 1621 Ei.sing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 113 
He humbly desyred a favourable hearing ot the meritts of 
his cause. 1713 Swift Cndeuus 4 V. 134 Which, if it sped, 
Wou’d shew the Merits of the Cause Far better, than con- 
sulting Laws. 1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 235 It is 
always the rule, to administer a retaining fee. before you 
enter upon the merits. 1813 Taunton Comm. Pleas Cases 
III. 170 Inasmuch as the merits were with the Plaintiff., 
he [the judge] refused to nonsuit him. 1883 Law Times 
LXXX, 133/1 It did not appear from the affidavits that the 
defendant "had the merits. . 1883 Munch. Exam, 10 July 5/4 
It is not easy to ascertain the exact merits of the dispute. 
1887 Times (weekly ed.) 17 June 3/2 Men are everywhere 
examining his policy on its merits. 1898 A. Lang Making 
Relig. iv. 74 The 1 merits 1 of stories of second sight need, 
discussion. 

3 . The quality of deserving well, or of being 
entitled to reward or gratitude. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. l 157 Je naue no more merit In 
Masse ne In homes pen Malkyn of hire Maydenhod, pat 
no- Mon desyreb, C1400 Rom. Rose 3909 Selling axeth no 
guerdoning ; Here lyth no thank, ne no meryte. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 47J This man was utterly unprofit- 
able,, .reioycenge the name of dignite withowte merytte. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xc. 69 Small merit is of synnes for 
to uke Quben thaw art aid. 1596 Shaks. Merch. K u. ix. 
9 For who shall goe about To cosen Fortune, and be 
onourable Without the stampe of merrit, let none presume 
To weare an vndeserued dignitie. ifiia Bacon Ess., Mar- 
riage, The best works, and of greatest merit for the publike, 
haue proceeded from thevnmnrried or childlesse men. 1781 
Gibbon Deck 4 P. xxxvi. (1869) II. 311 His merit was re- 
warded by the favour of the prince. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Prol. 35 For . merit lives from man to man, And not 
from man, O Lord, to thee. 1881 Contemp. Rev. XL, 646 
The principle of prom otion by merit. 

b. spec, in Theology, the quality, in actions or 
persons, of being entitled to reward from God. 
Merit c/"Con dignity, of Congruity : see those words. 
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a 1223 A ncr. R. 1 60 He bi^et peos preo bqeaten — priui- 
lege of prechur, merit of martirdom, & meidenes made. 
c 13x5 Shoreham i. 756 Take hys deap ia py meende : Naut 
ly3t[e] : pe more pou penkest so on hys deap, pe more hys 
py meryte. c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Hurts T. 33 Do me 
endite Thy maydens deeth, that wan thurgh hire merite 
The eterneel lyf. c 1420 Ckron, Vilod. 4380 pis meracle pus 
y*do porow pe meryde of pis blessud virgyn seynt Ede. 
t i44g Pecock Repr. 1. xx. 119 Bi no deede a man hath 
merit, saue bi a deede which is the seruice and the tawe of 
God. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.1531) 4 b, Feyth hath 
no meryte, where naturall reason of it selfe may discerne. . 
y«_ thynge. 1692 Bf. Patrick Answ. Touchstone 138 It is 
frivolous to aliedg the word Merit, so often used by the 
Fathers ; for they mean no more thereby, but obtaining 
that which they are said to merit, a 1716 South Serttt. 
(1727) V. x. 387 Merit is an unpardonable Piece of Popery. 
1825 Canning Sp. 21 Apr. Sp. (1828) V. 394 The next objec- 
tion . . is, that the Roman Catholics ascribe an overweening 
merit and efficacy to human actions. 1898 A.G. Mortimer 
Cath. Faith 4- Practice ir. xi. 311 Merit, .implies a propor- 
tion between the work, done and the reward given. 

e. Claim to gratitude as the cause of some 
favourable state of things ; the honour or credit of 
bringing about (something). 

1711 Swift Jrul. to Stella 15 Aug., And if there be no 
breach, I ought to have the merit of it. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xii. (1862) 177 The whole merit of the great 
change, .belongs to the Barons. 

4 . Claim or title to commendation or esteem, 
excellence, worth. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 808 But thingis iiij in hem 
[stalons] is to biholde : fourme and colour, merits and 
beaute. Ibid. 831 And next hem in merit is dyuers hued : 
Black bay; & permixt gray, mousdon also. The foniy, spotty 
hu, and many mo. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstine xxv. 
93 There was so much of merit in him, That whereas he had 
continual warres with Lysimachus [etc.],,.yet was never 
ouercome by any of them. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ty Cr. 11. ii. 24 
What merit's in that reason which denies The yeelding of her 
vp ? 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 728 To him [Roscommon] the wit 
of Greece and Rome was known, And ev’ry author's merit 
but his own. i7ir Steele Sped. No. 178 p 4 A Woman of 
Merit. 1713 Swift Cadeitus 4 - V. 342 Merit should be 
chiefly placd In Judgment, Knowledge, Wit, and Taste. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 41 The dramatic merit.. of 
Livy. 1889 D. Hannav Capt. M arryai 147 It is a child's 
story of merit — nothing more. 

f b. The conditi on of being valued or honoured ; 
esteem. Obs, 

1732 Foote Taste Pref., Wks. 1799 I. 4 A man, who had 
ever great merit with his friends. 

5 . Something that entitles to reward or gratitude. 
Chiefly//. ; spec, in Theology, good works viewed as 
entitling to reward from God ; also, the righteous- 
ness and sacrifice (of Christ) as the ground on 
which God grants forgiveness to sinners. 

In the X7th c. sometimes const, towards (the person 
obliged) ; cf. L. merita ergo, aliqnem. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 423 Bot merytes of men ben 
dedis or lyves, pat God ofhis grace acceptis to mede. <11491 
Chast. Goddes Ckyld. 9 Some for uncunnynge of receyuing 
of. al suche gostty comfortis mene that they receyue hem. 
by her owne merites, “la 1300 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) II. 
73 To bringe the people to Saulvacion By mirrette of thy 
bitter passion. X542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 86 Mani- 
festly ye cast Chnstes meretes asyde. Ibid. 87 For who 
soeuer will seke . , to be made righteouse by the lawe, he is 
gone quite from Christ, and hys merites profyte hym not. 
1662 Bk. Comm. Prayer, Collect 13th Sund. Trim, That we 
fail no-t finally to attain thy heavenly promises, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 290 
Thy merit Imputed shall absolve them who renounce Thir 
own both righteousand unrighteousdeeds. 167s tr. Camden's 
Hist.Eliz. iv. (1688) 586 The large Extent of the Spanish 
Empire, his Powerfulness,, .his great merits towards the 
Church of Rome, and his taking Place, .before the French 
King [etc.]. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg rn. 57 His merits thus 
and not his sins confest, Pie speaks his hopes and leaves to 
Heav’n the rest 1883 Cath. Did. (ed. 3) 493/2 Protestants 
hold., that a man really has been justified by faith, or, in 
other words, that the merits of Christ have been imputed to 
him. 1897 A. G. Mortimer Cath. Faith <y Practice x. v. 
83 His superabundant merits, which are laid up as a rich 
treasure for His Church. 

6. A commendable quality, an excellence. 

jjoo Dryden Fables Pref. *Ab, I soon resolv'd to put 
their Merits to the Trial, by turning some of the Canterbury 
Tales into our Language. 1774 Goldsm. Retal, 49 Would 
you ask for his merits? Alas ! he had none. 1874 Mickle- 
thwaite Mod. Par. Churches 185 The other method has 
the merit of economy. 1897 K, Le Galuenne in IVest/u. 
Gas. 19 May 2/1 Faults first, merits afterwards 1 Such is 
our uncomfortable critical habit. 

7 . Phr, To make a merit of: to account or repre- 
sent (some action of one’s own) as meritorious, 
t To make merit with : to establish a claim to the 
gratitude of (a person). 

*682 Dryden & Lee Duke of Guise iv, iii, (1683) 47 Stay 
here, and make a merit of your Love. 1691 Dryden 
K. Arthur n. 20 You might have made a Merit of your 
Theft. *741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 220 It made her 
a great merit with me, that she kept it [the secret], 1759 
Franklin Air. Wks. 1840 III. 271 He makes a merit of 
having gone farther in his condescensions. 1780 Burke Sp. 
at Bristol Wks. 1842 I. 261, 1 might not only secure my 
acquittal, but make merit with the opposers of the bill 
183a Ht. Martineau Hornes Air. vii. 104 He had made a 
merit of remaining at his work. x86o Reaok Cloister <y //. 
Ixxx, He. . made a merit of it to himself. 

8. Short for merit card [see 9, quot. 1879). 

9 . attrib. and Comb., chiefly in recent terms de- 
noting rewards for proficiency in school wo.k, or 
prizes for skill in some athletic pursuit, as merit 
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certificate, cup, grant, medal ; also merit- conscious, 
-like adjs. ; merit-card, in English elementary 
schools (see quot.); + merit-mero:b.ant= Merit- 
monger; merit system, the system of giving 
promotion in the civil service according to the 
deserts of the candidates (inU.S. opposed to ‘ spoils 
system’) ; + merit-works, ‘ good works’ done for 
the sake of acquiring merit ; so f merit-worker = 

MliRIT-MONGEIt. 

1879 Rice-Wiggin & Graves Elem. Sch. Manager 103 
The ‘ *merit-card ’ system. Under this system, a cheap 
coloured ticket., is given., to every scholar who has made 
the total number of attendances possible In the previous 
week. When a scholar has gained twelve of these * merits ' 
he receives a prize in exchange for them, xgox Westm . 
Gaz. 13 Feb. xo/x They refuse to give a "merit-certificate 
to any child known to be addicted to cigarette-smoking. 
1757 Mr. & Mrs. Grevili.e Maxims, Charac. ttf Refl. 130 
A determined "merit-conscious am igoz Westm. Gaz. 29 
Oct. 12/2 The 42nd. .won the ‘merit cup in open competi- 
tion in shooting. 1882 New Educ. Code (ed. J. Russell) 28 
No ‘merit grant is made unless [etc.]. 164s Rutherford 
TryalSf Tri. Faith (1845) 175 This would seem Pharisaical, 
and ‘merit-like, if holiness did not relate to the free promise 
of the covenant of grace. 1902 Daily Chron. 27 Oct. 9/6 
Mr. Robert Maxwell, who won the ‘merit medal last year,. . 
proved successful. 1647 Trapp Comm, t Cor. ix. 17 God 
will cast all such ‘merit-merchants out of his Temple. 1880 
D. B. Eaton Civ. Service Gt. Bril. 161 The ‘merit system 
of appointments, and promotions. 1899 Nation (N. Y.) 
x June 414/3 Some _of the characteristics of the merit 
system as. exemplified in the consular and diplomatic service 
of Great Britain. 1635 Pagitt Chrisiiauogr. 1. iii. (1636) 
xog. Workes of Supererogation and ‘Merit workes. 1577 tc. 
Bullinger's Decades in, ix. 467 The name of Merits is . . not 
vsed in the Scriptures. For in that signification wherein our 
‘Merite woorkers vse it, to wit, formeritoriousw'oorkes,[etc.]. 

Merit (merit), V. [a. F. mirite-r, f. mirite 
Merit sb. Latin had meritare (frequentative of 
merer!) to earn (money), to serve as a soldier.] 

1 1- trans. To reward, recompense. Obs. rare. 

1484 Caxton Fables of BE sop 11. xix, An almesse that is 
done for vayne glorye is not merited but dismeryted. c 1300 
Melusine xxxvi 264, I thanke you of this lyberall offre to 
goo with me & I shall meryte you , therfore, yf it playse 
god. c x6xx Chapman Iliad ix. 238 Which if thou wilt sur- 
cease, The king will merite It with gifts. 

2. To be or become entitled to or worthy of 
(reward, punishment, good or evil fortune or estima- 
tion, etc.) ; = Deserve®, i and 2 . 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. tW. de W. 1331) xx b, Who may meryte 
or deserue Grace beynge in synne ? 1596 S haks. Tam, Shr. 
tv. iii. 41, I am sure sweet Kate, this kindnesse merites 
thankes. x6ox ? Marston Pasquil Hath. 11. 313 Any that 
meriteth tlve name of man. 1671 Milton P. R. ii. 456 
Extol not Riches then,, .moreapt To slacken Virtue,. .Then 
prompt her todoaught may merit praise. 17x8 Free-thinker 
No. 8. 54 This presumptuous Wretch highly merited the 
Sentence pronounced upon him by Law'. 1746 W. Horsley 
Fool (1748) I. 203 To what End, but to merit, being robbed 
again? 1773 Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 357 
Others that less merit, or at least that we esteem less to 
merit our regard and attention. 1803 tr. Lafoniaiite's Her- 
mann Sy Emilia III. 249 God knows how I have merited. . 
that my last days should pass with so much satisfaction. 
1813 Shelley Q. Mab in. 85 She only knows How justly 
to proportion to the fault The punishment it merits. 184a 
Tennyson St. Simeon 132 Good people, you do ill to kneel 
to me. What is it I can have done to merit this ? _ 1884 
Manck. Exam. 14 May 5/2 They would richly merit the 
severest censure. 

b. with inf. as obj. (In early use occas. : f To 
obtain as one’s deserts.) 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) H viij b, 
He merited to lese his life with .xxiii. strokes of penknyues. 
1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 488 Shee was farre from 
being contemptible, though not merriting to be admired. 
1709 Mbs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) I. 114 You merit to 
be beloved. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 123 He 
merited . . to be trusted. 1803 tr. L afontaines Hermann <f- 
Emilia III. 123 His wife .. who merited to be the intimate 
friend of Emilia, a 1814 Theodora i. i. in New Brit. 
Theatre I. 280 Have I not merited to be unhappy? 
e. Said of things. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well u. iii, 291 France Is a dog-hole, 
and it no more merits The tread, of a mans foot. 1626 
C. Potter tr. Sarpi's Hist. Quarrels 182 His counsels 
merited to be followed. 1636 Earl Monm. Boccalinis 
Advts.fr. P amass. 1. xxxi. 55 It merits memory, that.. 
Virgil . . caused Servius to be bastinadoed by his servant 
Daretes. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 170 Should 
he add that the combatants had the dress and appearance 
of gentlemen, I should think, to use the newspaper phrase, 
the thing, merited confirmation. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana. 
350 My knowledge . . being too imperfect to merit a com- 
munication. 1792 GentL Mag. 9/2 The subject . . merits the 
attention of. . discerning minds. 

3. absol. or inlr. To be deserving of good or 
evil. Chiefly in. phrase to merit well {of a. person), 
and in clauses with as or than, where there is 
ellipsis of an infinitive. 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado ui, i. 19 When I doe name him, 
let it be thy part. To praise him more then euer man did 
merit. 1626 C. Potter tr. Sarpi's Hist. Quarrels xifl It 
seemed vnto the Spaniards that they had well merited of 
the Holy See. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. n. §, 31 The Earl 
of Essex who had merited very well throughout the whole 
Affair, .was discharged, .without ordinary Ceremony. 17x9 
Freethinker III. 183 The late Mr. Savery. .merited largely 
from Posterity by the Invention of an Engine. 1767 
S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 120 Those men have merited 
so welt of the republic of letters, X887 Bowen Virg.Aineid 
tv. 549 Die t as thy frailties merit j let steel thy sufferings 
close. 



HERITABLE. 

4 . tram . To earn by meritorious action ; spec, in 
Theology, to become entitled to (reward) at the 
hands of God ; also, of Christ, to obtain by his 
merits (spiritual blessings) for mankind. 

1543 J 0YE Confvt. Winchester* s Articles 1 Winchester 
wold prone that workes niuste iu.stifye, that is to saye, with 
owr -workes we muste merite the remission of owr synnes. 
1586 Hooker Vise. Justif. § 21 (1612,1 27 Did they think 
that men doe merit rewards in heaven by the workes they 
perforate on earth? 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech, 
153 Christ is ., that Lamb of God ..quha onelie culd 
meritt vnto ws remission of sinnes. 1654 Fuller Two 
Serin. 53 Forwhom Christ merited Faith, .Repentance, and 
Perseverance. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 107 
Christ by his death did merit some supernatural things for 
the wicked. 1697 Dryuen Mneid v. 465 What Prize may 
Nisus from your Bounty claim, Who merited the first Re- 
wards? 1748 Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 304 By fervent 
charity he may even merit forgiveness of men. 1898 A. G. 
Mortimer Cath. Faith 4- Practice u. xi. 3x6. No man.. can 
merit the first grace, or justification, nor, if he fall into 
mortal sin, can he merit a recovery from that state. Nor 
can he merit final perseverance. 

5 . intr. To acquire merit ; to become entitled to 
reward, gratitude, or commendation. Ohs. exc. 
Theol. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 160 b, I meryte not in 
so sayenge my duty. 1530 Palsgr. 635/1 Some man maye 
meryte as moche to drinke small wyne as some do whan 
they drinke water. 1577 Fulke Confut. Purg. 451 Euery 
man must merite for him selfe. 1648 H. Gresby tr. Balzac's 
Prince 360 The Mahometans think they merit when they 
kill strangers. <1x713 Burnet Own Time 11.(1724) I. 147 
Scotland, that had merited eminently at the King’s hands 
ever since the year 1648. a 1718 W. Penn Tracts Wks. 
1726 I. 481 No Man can merit for another. 1724 Swift 
Drapier's Humble Addr. Wks. 1751 IX. 80, 1.. am resolved 
that none shall merit at my Expence. 1897 A. G. Mortimer 
Cath. Faith 4 Practice 1. xi. 166 While we are in a state of 
mortal sin we cannot merit. 

Heritable (meTitab’l),«. 7 Ohs. [f. Merits. + 

-ABLE.] = MERITORIO US. 

1415 in Visct. Tarbat Vindic. Rob. Ill (1695) 37 That 
is meritable thing to here Witne -s to the suthfastness. 1420 
in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 380 It is needeful and 
meritabil to ber lele witness to suthfastness to your Uni- 
versitie. 1313 Douglas. TEneis xi, .Prol. 162 Haill thy 
meryt thou had tofor thi fall, That is to say, thy warkis 
meritable, Restorit ar agane. 1398-9 B. Jonson Case is 
Altered n. iv, The people generally are very acceptiue, and 
apt to applaud any meritable worke. 1708 Cibber Lady's 
Last Stake v. 62 O ! there s a meritable Goodness in those 
Fears that cannot fail to Conquer. 1791-1823 D'Israei.i 
Cur. Lit. (1851) 15S Several pious persons have considered 
it as highly meritable to abstain from the reading of poetry. 

Merited (merited),///, a. £f. Merit v.+ 
-ed I.] Deserved ; well-earned. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for ill. 111 i. 206, I doe make my selfe 
beleeue that you may most vprighteously do a poor wronged 
Ladyamerited benefit. 1787 Mur,.!)’ Arblay Diary iq Aug., 
Seeing me the only person punished by her merited 
resentment. 1800 Proc. E. Ltd. Ho. in Asiai. Ann. Reg. 
149/2 A well merited compliment to the abilities and 
integrity of Sir Thomas Strange. 1833 Ure Philos. Manuf. 
412 To secure to New Lanark mills a merited celebrity. 
1887 Athenaeum 19 Feb. 251/2 Mr. Hall has acquired 
a merited reputation. 

Hence Me'ritedly adv., deservedly. 

1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Wars 95 Meritedly there- 
fore, they desire an equal share of Liberty. 1837 Hoofer 
Chapmans Iliad Introd. 8 Many of these were of mush- 
room growth, and have meritedly sunk into oblivion. 

t Me Titer. Ohs. Also y meritour. [f. 
Merit v. + -er h] One who or something which 
merits. 

1607 Hieron Whs. I. 423 God the Sonne reneweth, as 
being the mediator and meriter of this changed estate. 1617 
[see MeritressI, a i~zS Bacon Confess. Faith Resusc. (1657) 
it. 120 A Meriter of Glory and the Kingdom. . 1651 Baxter 
Inf Bapt. 143 We smart by that sin for which we smart, 
so that it is the means as well as the meriter of our misery. 

t Me ritful, a. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. Merit sh. + 
-EUL,] Full of merit, meritorious. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms <$• Arm, 9X Meritful instances of 
Vertue. 

Merithal (me'rijxnl). Bot. Also in mod.L. 
form moritha Tlus (pi. -thalli). [f. Gr. /stpo-s 
part + dakkos a young shoot, frond.] A name 
originally given by Du Petit-Tkouars (1756-1831) 
to an internode, but later applied with qualifying 
word to each of the three parts of the plant leaf, and 
by Gaudichaud to each of the three parts of a com- 
pound plant, the radicular , cauline and foliar 
merithal. 

1849 Rep. & Pat. Botany (Ray Soc.) 255 On Gaudichaud’s 
Theory of the Merithals. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 139, 
§ 169, § 639. 

Meriting (mewitiq), vbl. sb. [-mol.] The 
action of the verb Merit in various senses. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Ephes. Prol., Stickyng 
to oldeheathenyshe idolatrous worshippinges,..massemerit- 
inges, . .popyshe customes [etc.]. 1671 Woodhead St. Teresa 
ii. iii. 20 They must help each other both in suffering, and 
meriting. 1851 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso v. xvi, The other was 
proud of his own meritings. 

Meriting (me-ritiij), ppl. a . Now rare. ff. 
Merit v. +-ing 2 .] That merits (something indi- 
cated in the context) ; also in 17th c. often gen., 
deserving, meritorious. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanusv.x, If I could loose All my huma- 
nity now, ’twere well to torture So meriting a Tray tor. 1603 
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Bacon Adv. Learn. 1, i. § 3 It hath rather a sounding and 
vnworthie glorie, than a meriting and subsiantiall vertue. 
1633 Rogers Treat. Sacram. 1. 86 The Holy Ghost ex- 
presses the meriting causes diversly. 1636 S. Holland 
Zara (1719) 87 The most merriting Madam in the world. 
1732 Swift Adrian: ages repealing Sacram. Test. Wks. 
1761 III. 292 There may be another Seminary in View, 
more numerous and more needy, as well as more meriting. 
1742 J. Glas Treat. Lord's Supper 111. v, 137 The infinite, 
atoning, meriting Virtue of the Sacrifice. *747 Richardson 
Clarissa(t%n) 1. 243 Punishments are of service to offenders ; 
rewards should be only to the meriting. 

t Me’ritist. Ohs. rare—', [f. Merit v. + 
-IST.J A believer in the merit of good works. 

16x2 R. Sheldon Seme. St. Martin's 38 Let Leo an 
Ancient Pope confront against these iatter Pontificians all 
of them being meritists irib condigno or de congrtto) out of 
condignitie or congtuitie. Ibid. 59 All yee Pontifician 
Meritists out of congruitie and de congrtto. 

Meritless (me’ritl<is),<z. [f. Merit sb. + -less.] 
1 . Without merit ; undeserving ; worthless. 

1396 Drayton Leg. i. 769 Esteeming Titles meriticsse and 
nought. 1630 J, Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 40, I am alto- 
gether meritles.se of any good. 1786 Francis the Philan- 
thropist I. 217 Titles, too often right honourable only in the 
herald’s hook and the meritless paten t of creation. 1891 
Athenaeum x Aug. 154/3 The volume is, in fact, as meritless 
as such volumes often are. 

-(• 2 . Unmerited, undeserved. Ohs. rare. 

1603 Cont. Adv. Don Sebast. in Harl. Misc. (1810) V. 468, 
I have been grieved for your meritless afflictions. 1621 
Brathwait Nat. Embassie, etc. 251 Will.. your flatt’ring 
humour nere haue end. Of all other meritlesse? 

Me rit-monger, contemptuous. One who 
trades in merits ; one who seeks to merit salvation 
or eternal reward by good works. (Very common 
in 16-1 /the.) 

1352 Latimer Sertte. (1562) 92 b. These merites mongers 
[marg. Merite mongers] haue so many good workes, that 
they be able to sell them for money. 1626 Pkynne Perpet. 
Regen. Man's Est. 258 Such a one which is justified, 
meerely by his owne righteousnesse, as your Popish merit 
mongers seeke to be. 1696 Lokimer Goodwin’s Disc. vii. 
85 Augustin, the great Defender of the Freeness of God’s 
Grace, .against all Merit-Mongers. 1846 Hare Mission 
Covef. (1850) 243 When merit-mongers teach, they add one 
thirst to another, and spin one law out of another. 

Hence Merit-mongering 1 vbl. sb. ; Merit- 
mongery, a dealing in merits ; M erit-monging- 
ppl- a. 

x6xx W. Sclater Key (1629) 28 Let all . . merit-mongtng- 
Preachers, iudge how well they carie themselues in their 
ministerie, that by magnifying the power of nature, crosse 
the verie end of their ministerie. 1845 H. Rogers Ess. 
(1874) I. iii. 139 Luther, .asserted against that whole system 
of spiritual barter and merit-mongering. .his counter prin- 
ciple of the perfect gratuitousness of salvation. *836 Spur- 
geon Serve. New Park Street Pulpit II. 95 Even among 
Protestants meritmongery is not gone by. 

Meiitoir(e, variants of Meritory, 

Meritor, variant of Meriter, Meritory. 
t Merito’rian. Ohs. rare — l . [f. L. meritori-us 
(see Meritorious) + -an.] One who believes or 
teaches the saving efficacy of good works. 

1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 53 What Paul 
or Peter, what Boanerges can Reach Meritarians to the 
Son of Man ? 

t Meritorily, adv. Ohs. £f. Meritory a. + 
-LY-’.] Meritoriously. Also, deservedly. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 15 No creature mai do iustli, wele, 
meritorili, . .ne perseuerantli atii (ring, not but if God wirk 
bat Ju«g bi him, & in him. c 1449 Pecock Rtpr. 1. xx. 120 
Ech of these deedis mowe be doon . , vertuossii and mery- 
torili. 1302 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 177 Worth! and meiyto- 
ryly they fallen in this sentence of corsyng. 

Meritorious (meritoo-rias), a. [f. L. meri- 
tori-us pertaining to the earning of money, earn- 
ing or serving to earn money (f. merere, -ert to 
earn, deserve : see Merit sb, and -ory 8) -j- -cu-s.J 
1 . Of actions : Serving to earn reward ; esp. in 
Theology , said of good works, penance, etc., as 
entitling to reward irom God ; productive of merit 
(+ const, to the agent). 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 405 The pilgrimage made 
to thapostles was more meritorius to the sawle than the 
faste of ij. yere. Ibid. VII. 169 Noble men of the realme 
purchasede of the pope that iourney to be prohibit, and to 
be chaungede into ojxer meritorious dedes. a 1539 in A rchz- 
ologia XLVII. 56 Charyte. .without whiche..noo vertue 
can.. be acceptable to almighty god, nor merytoryous to 
the doer. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 84 ’Twixt 

Baroch and Amadavad is intombed Polly-Medina a Ma- 
hometan Saint, highly reputed by the people ; who in a way 
of meretorious Pilgrimage repair thither. 1 681-6 J. Scott 
Chr, Life (1747) III. 176 In the precious Blood of this our 
meritorious and accepted Sacrifice we openly behold the 
Mercy of God. 1851 Pusey Let. Bp. London 130/x That 
our due sufferings might be sanctified by His, the Atoning 
and Meritorious Sufferings. 1836 P. E. Dove Logic Chr. 
Faith vi. § 5. 363 Man could not observe the law in any 
sense of meritorious observance. 

+ 2 , Of an action or agent : That earns or deserves 
some specified good or evil. Const, of. Ohs. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. Prefi, Workes meritorious 
ofeternall saluation. 7367 Fenton Trag. Disc, xb. If he 
..seame justly meritorious of reproche, we maya worthely 
imparte treble prayse to a barbarous Turke. _ 1641 H. L’Es- 
trange God’s Sabbath 136 Which abuse,. is I think con- 
dignly meritorious of severe punishment. *641 J- Shute 
Sarah Hagar (1649! 140 Shall we think the doing of our 
duty to be meritorious of that which God hath promised? 
1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. xi. 318 The Penances in 


MERITORY. 

the Church of Rome, which, .are counted Deletory of Sin, 
and Meritorious of Pardon, our Church doth account no 
otherwise than Superstitious. 1682 ond Plea Nonconf. 63 
He must really be persuaded., that all ways of Worship., 
different.. from the Church of England, is meritorious of 
personal Ruitie. 1709 Mbs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) 
III. 181 Cataline. .would do something meritorious of bis 
Promotion. <2x716 South Serrn. (1717) V. 130 These Prac- 
tices were satisfactory for Sin, and meritorious of Heaven. 
01x738 Edwards Hist. Redemption. 111. ii. (1793) 322 [He] 
made it meritorious of salvation to fight for Him. 

b. Meritorious cause : an action or agent that 
causes by meriting (some good or evil result!. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. [W. de W. 1537) 136 b, God is the werker 
of y“ sycknes & payne,. .though man of hymselfe or woman 
be the cause merytoryous. x688 Bunyan ferns. Sinner 
Saved (1700) 138 His Blood.. is the meritorious cause of 
mans redemption, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke v. 26 
Sin is the meritorious cause of sickness. 1828 A. Jolly 
Observ. S-un/l. Seen, (18481 178 The death which He endured 
was the meritorious cause of our life. 

3 . Deserving of reward or gratitude. Also (now 
usually) in vaguer use : "Well-deserving; meriting 
commendation ; having merit. 

In recent literary criticism the word tends to be a term 
of limited praise, applied, e. g., to work that is recognized 
as painstaking and useful, but does not call forth any 
special warmth of commendation. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 482 Good and merytoryous dedys 
shuffle be holden in memorye, 1396 Spenser State Irel. 
(Globe)6i2/2 Insteede of so great and meritorious a service 
as they host they performed to the King,, .they did great 
hurt unto his title. 1623 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. Iv, My 
meritorious Captaine. .Merit will keepe no house nor pay 
no house rent. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan n. xxvii. 153 
What Marius makes a Crime, Sylla shall make meritorious. 
1773 Pari. Deb. 21 May, Mr. Solicitor General then moved, 
That Robert Lord Clive did, at the same time, render great 
and meritorious services to this country. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
<y F. xxxviii, (1869) II. 399 Revenge was always honourable, 
and often meritorious. 1817 Brougham in Pari. Deb. 1799 
The more this transaction was sifted, the more blameless .. 
•would the conduct of that meritorious individual appear. 
1832 Ht. Maktinkau JLtla of Gar. vi. 67 His patience had 
been most meritorious. 1903 A thensnm 24 J une 774/2 In 
regard to historical accuracy., the volume is on the whole 
meritorious. 

also!. 1682 Dryden & Lef. Duke ofGnise 11. ii. (1683) 18, 
I will have strict Examination made Betwixt the Meritorious 
and the Base. a. 1704 T. Brown Praise of Wealth Wks. 
1730 I. 84 None but the meritorious shall he fortunate. 

Comb. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. All Fools' Day , A pair 
of so goodly-propertied and meritorious-equal damsels, 
f 4 . Bestowed in accordance with merit ; merited. 
1597 Middleton Wisd. Solomon i. 9 God’s heavy wrath 
and meritorious blame. 1632 Lithgow Trav, x. 456 The 
Heauens have reducted me to this meritorious reward, and 
truely deserued. 

]• 5 . In the sense of L. meritorius : That earns 
money (by prostitution). Ohs. rare— 1 . 

1636 B. Jonson Discin'., Mali Choragi fuere, Some love 
any Strumpet (be shee never so shop-like or meritorious) in 
good clothes. 

Meritcrriously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1. In a meritorious manner; fsoas to acquire 
merit (phs.) ; fas a 1 meritorious cause * (ohs .) ; so 
as to deserve commendation, 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11, 1. 87 That man 
may sliewe synne & them kepe entycrly & merytoryously. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 24 What is there. .whereof 
either you, or shee might meritoriously powre out your 
complaintes against. .Fortune? 1609 Downam Chr. Liberty 
22 Christ, .hath meritoriously wrought ourfieedome. a 1639 
Wotton Rcliq. (1651) 182 Nani had carried himself meri- 
toriously in forrai.gn Imployments, 1695 Humfrey Medio- 
cria 34 Christs righteousness is the meritorious, indeed 
the only meritorious, or meritoriously procuring efficient., 
cause of mans juslificaiion. a 1716 South Serm. (1727) IV, 
iii. 122 They also faced down the World, that they did well 
and meritoriously in those very Things, in which their Hypo- 
crisy, .did consist. x8r6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (18x8) I. 47 
Would not the humblest contributor to such an end be 
deemed most meritoriously engaged? 1856 W. Coluns 
Rogue’s Life ii, [She] was, at that very moment, meritori- 
ously and heartily engaged in earing her breakfast, 
t kk Deservedly ; in accordance with its deserts. 
X607 Topsell Four-f. Beets ts (16581 138 They are to 
their masters . . a singular safegard ; . . for which consideration 
they are meritoriously termed.. Canes Defensores. <2 x647 
Boyle in Birch Life B.’s Wks. (1772) I. p. xxvi, Nizza, 
a place ... meritoriously famous_ for that strength, which 
nature and art have emulously given it x66s Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. (1677) 13 That great Cape which meritoriously 
is now call’d of good Hope. 

Merito ricrasness. [f. Meritorious a. + 
-E ess,] The state or quality of being meritorious. 

1639 Fuller Holy War in. x. (1640) 125 These murderers 
being instantly put to death, gloried in the meritoriousnesse 
of their suffering. <11708 Bp. Beveridge Thes. Theol. 
(1711) III. 244 The reality and meritoriousness of Christ's 
death and Passion. 1884 A. R, Pennington Wielif viii. 271 
The study of riie^works of that holy man. .led him. .to 
oppose the xneritoriousness of good works, 

+ Meritory, a, Ohs. Forms - 4-5 meritoire, 
-orie,-oxye,4-6 meritory, 6 meritori,meretory, 
merytory(e, -torie, 6 meritor, meretorie, [a. 
OF. tnenloire, ad. L. meritorius ; see Meri- 
torious.] =-• Meritorious. 

1 . Of actions ; Serving to earn reward ; produc- 
tive of merit to the agent. Also, possessing merit, 
deserving, praiseworthy, 

13. . S. Erkenwolde 270 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
272 More he menskes mene for mynnynge of rijtes j>en for 
al J» merit orie medes hat men one molds vsene. 1390 



MERITOT. 

Gower Conf. 1. 19 How meritoire is thilke dede Ofcharite. ! 
0:400 Afiol. Loll. 50 It semijr good, spedi, & mei'itori, jiat 
I>e kirk be honorid. c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Trine. 351 
Oure feifi not were vnto vs meritorie If pat we myghten by 
reson it preue. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 24 So many other 
labours merytoryes adioyned in the seruyce of god. 15.. 
Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Sene meritor, is to beir leill & 
suchtfast witnessing. [Cf. quots. 1415, 1420 s. v. Meiutable.] 

2 . Earned, merited ; = Meritorious 4. 

1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 429 So am I preuentid of my 
brethern tweyne In rendrynge to you thankkis memory. 

f Meritot. A supposed variant of Merry- 
totter, occurring as a corrupt reading in Chaucer, 
and hence in Blount and later Dictionaries. 

14.. Chaucer's Miller's T. (MS. Camb.) 584 Sum gay gerl 
god it wot Hath brou^t 30 w bus vp on the merytot {other 
lexis viritoot, vyritote, veritote, verytrot], Hence 1602 
Sfieght's Chaucer's Works (ed. 2) ibid. Merytote. *636 
Blount Glossogr., Meritot, a sport used by children by 
swinging themselves in Bel-ropes, or such like, till they be 
giddy ..Chaw. 

Meritour, variant of Meriter. 
t Meritress. Obs. nonce-iud. [f. Meriter + 
-ess.] A female meriter. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 1, v. 206 Which is first very in- 
solent, . .that faith should be a meritour at Gods hands, or 
a meritresse, if you will haue it so. 

Meritt(e, Merk(e : see Merit, Mark, Mirk, 
Merkat(e, obs. forms of Market. 

Merket e, -kett, obs. forms of Market. 
Merkin (maukin). Also 7 mirkin. [app. a 
variant of Malkin ; but it is doubtful whether the 
various applications belong to the same word.] 

J 1 . The female pudendum. Obs. 

[1533 Lyndesav Satyre 1920 Mawkine.] 1636 Fletcher 
Ma> tialgs Why dost thou reach thy Metkin now half dust ? 
Why dost provoke the ashes of thy lust? 1671 Skinner 
Etymol. Ling. Augl. , Merkin, Pubes mnlieris. 1714 A. Smith 
Lives Highwaymen II. 151 This put a strange Whim in his 
Head; winch was, to get the hairy circle of her Merkin.. . 
This he dry' dwell, and comb’d out, and then return'd to the 
Cardinall, telling him, he had brought St. Peter’s Beard, 
b. (See quot. 1 796.) 

1617 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Tran. Bohemia Wks. 1630 m. 
04/2 A thousand hogsheads then would haunt his firkin, And 
Mistris Minks recouer her lost mirkin. 1660 Mercurius 
Funtig. No. 7. 56 The last week was lost a Merkin in the 
Coven-Garden, a 1680 Rochester To A uthorPlay ‘ Sodom’ 
35 Or wear some stinking Merkin for a Beard. 1796 
Grose's Did. Vnlg. Tongue (ed. 3), Merkin, counterfeit hair 
for women's privy parts. 

2 . = Malkin 3 b. 

1802 James Milit. Did., Merkin, a mop to clean cannon. 
*875 Knight Did. Meek. 

Merkit, obs. form of Market. 

Merkland, variant of Markland. 

Merkyte, obs. form of Market. 

Merle (mail). Also 6 mirle, meryll, 7-8 
mearl(e. [a. F. merle masc. (OF. also fern.) L, 
merulus, merula blackbird or ousel (also, the 
sea-carp). Cf. Pr., Sp. merla, Pg. merlo, inelro, It. 
merla, merlo ; also (from Fr.) MDu., MLG-, early 
mod.G. merle, Du. meerle.] 

1 . The blackbird, Turdus inerula. arch. 

Perhaps never in popular use, but constantly occurring in 
Scottish poetry from the 15th c. Drayton adopted from 
some Scottish poet the traditional association of * mavis 
and merle’, which he frequently repeats, and which in the 
19th c. often appears in English and American poetry from 
imitation of Scott or Burns. As used by Caxton and 
peril, by Philemon Holland, the word is an independent 
adoption from French. 

For quots. 1430, 1349, 1604. X723, 1810, see Mavis. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 146 b/2 A blaeke byrde that is 
called a merle came on atyme to saynt benet. ex 524 
Thomas of Ere eld. lLansd. MS.) 29, 1 harde the Meryll and 
the lay. 1393 Drayton Eclogues i. ir The jocund Mirle 
perch d on the highest spray. 1612 — Poly-olb. xiii. 62 
Upon his dulcet pype the Merle doth only play. 160* 
Holland Pliny II. 382 The Thrush or Mauis.ris souer- 
aigne for the dysenteric : so is the Merle or black-bird. 
1617 Sir W. Mure Misc. Poems xxi. too Heir Mearle and 
Mavis sing melodious layes. 1684 E. Chambhrlaynr Pres. 
St. Eng. 1, ted. 15). 6 What abundance of. .merles, field- 
fares, ousles. 1736 Ainsworth Lai. Did , it, Merula,.. a 
mearle, a blackbird. 1791 Burns Lam. Mary ii, The merle, 
in his noontide how’r, Makes woodland echoes ring. 1863 
Longf. Wayside Inn 1. Birds of Killing! u. z It was the 
season, when through all the land The merle and mavis . 
building sing Those lovely lyrics. 1884 W. C. Smith Kil- 
drostan 64 My old heart Goes pit-a-pat to hear it: like 
the merle That sees a gled o’erhead. 

IT 2 . Used to render L. merula , the sea-carp. 

, *745 tr. Columella's Husb. vm, xvi, A rocky sea nourishes 
fishes of its own name,,. as the merle, the sea-thrush, and 
the sea-bream. 

U 3 . Used for: The merlin, Fcilco maloti, 

1838 Longf. Drift-Wood Prose Wks. 1886 I. 382 He can 
no longer fly his hawks and merles in the open country, 
Merla, obs. f. Marl; var. Medle Obs., medlar. 
Merligo, variant of Mirligo. 

Merlin. 1 (msulin). Forms: 4 merlioun, 4-5 
merlion, -youn, 4-6 marlyon, 5 merlyn, -yone, 
-lone, Sc, merljeon, 5-6 marlyon, 6 merline, 
meryllon, marleon, -ian, -yne, murleon, Sc. 
marleon, 6-7 marlion, 6-8 marlin, 7 merling, 
marlyn, 6- merlin, [a. AF. merilun (Stengel 
JDescr. MS, Digby 86, p. 10), aphetic from OF. 
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estneritton (mod.F. imerillon) — Pr. esmerilho, Sp. 1 
esmerejon, Pg. esmerilkao, It. smeriglione ; an aug- j 
mentative f. Com. Rom. *smertllo, whence med.L. 
smeHllus, OF. esmeril merlin, Sp., Pg. esmeril a 
kind of cannon (for the sense cf. * falconet’) ; the 
Pr. esmirle, It. smerlo merlin, are cognate, but do not 
correspond formally. The word appears also in 
Teut. as OHG., MHG., smirl (mod.G. sckmerl), 
ON. smyrill (13th c.) ; also MHG. smerltn (mod. 
G. schmerlin), Du. smerlijn. It is disputed 
whether the word was adopted from Rom. into 
Teut., or vice versa ; Kluge regards it as originally 
Teut. The view of Diez, that it represents L. 
merula (see Merle) with prefixed s, is unlikely 
both on account of form and sense. 

A few examples of forms without initial j occur outside 
Eng., e.g. med.L. merillus (Germany, 15th c.), G. merle, 
mirle (Nemnich), early mod. Flemish merlijn , mnrlijn. 
(Kilian) ; their relation to the longer forms is obscure.] 

A European species of falcon, Falco eesalon or 
lithofalco, one of thesmallest, but one of the boldest, 
of European birds of prey ; the male bird (dis- 
tinguished as jack-merlin : see Jack sb\ 27, 37) is 
remarkable i or the beauty of its plumage. In 
recent use sometimes in a wider sense, correspond- 
ing to the mod.L. aE salon, as applied by some 
ornithologists to a subdivision of the genus Falco 
including the merlin proper and some closely 
allied species. 

In the 17th c. some writers regarded the name as properly 
belonging to the female bird. 

C 1323 Song of Mercy 9 in E. E. P. (1862) rig A merlyon 
a brid hedde hent. Ibid. 172 For Merlions feet been colde. 
£■1381 Chaucer Pari Foules 611 have the glotoun fild 
I-now his paunche, Thanne are we wel ! sayde thanne a 
Merlioun. 138a Wyclif Lev. xi, 13 An egle and a grifTyn 
and a merlyoun. 14. . Poe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 563/25 A met us, 
a merlyn. c 1430 Holland Howlat 638 Than rerit thir 
Mer^eonis that mounds so hie. c 1473 Piet. For. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 761/8 Hie altidor , a merlone. 1317 Ace. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. (1903) V. 128 My lord governouris halkis 
and marle3onis. 1330 Pai.sgr. 910 Meryllons, esmeril- 
Ions. 1537 Totters Misc. (Arb.) 132 Lyke as the lark within 
the marlians foote With piteous tunes doth chirp her 3elden 
lay. 1367 R. Edwards Damon 4 Pit bias (1571) Fj b, 
Masse, chant well be set : heres a trimme caste of Murleons. 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia it. (1590) 114 A cast of Merlins 
there was besides. ? a 1600 in Lyly's Wks. (1902) III. 491 
The Marlyne cannot euer sore on high. 1613 Fletcher, 
etc. Honest Man's Fort. v. i, Keep a four-nobles nag 
and a black [mod. edd. Jack-] Merling. 1613 Boyle in 

I. ismore Papers (1886) I. 29, I sent.. to my lo' 1 Carew a 
caste of marlyns and a goshawk. 16x6 Sukfl. & Markh. 
Country^ Farm 712 Of all sorts of Merlins, the Irish 
Merlin is the best, . . you shall know her by her pale greene 
legs, and the contrarie Merlin by her bright yellow legs. 
Ibid, [see Jack sb. 1 37]. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. 

§ 4. 146 Being the least of all Hawks called F. Merlin, M. 
Jack-Merlin, vjxo Acc. Last Distemper Tom Whigg 1. 3 
A jolly marlin that sate pruning, .himself. 1893 Newton 
Did. Birds 235 The majority of the Falcons .. may be 
separated into five very distinct groups: (1) the Falcons 
pure and simple {Fah 0 proper) ; ..(4) the Merlins [At salon, 
Kaup) ; and (51 the Hobbies ( Hypotriorchis , Boie). 1904 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 533 The hen harrier and the little merlin 
are equally mischievous. 

attrib. 1851 Mavis it Reid Scalp Hunt. xii. 88 Noble 
dames watching the flight of the merlin hawks. 

t Merlin 2 , Obs, The name of the soothsayer 
of the Aithurian legend ; used as the title of various 
prophetic almanacs and the like. 

_ 1644 Lilly, [title) England's propheticall Merline, fortell- 
ing. .the actions depending upon the influence of the con- 
junction of Saturn and Jupiter 164& 1633 (title) The Mad- 
merry Merlin, or the Black Almanack ffor 1654]. 1634 

(title) TheRoyal Merlin, orGreat Britains Royal Observator. 
1636-1838 [title) Rider’s Brit[tjish Merlin. 

Merlin 2 (msulin). [Perh. from the name of 
Merlin, a celebrated racehorse, from which the 
Welsh breed of ponies is said to be descended 
(Youatt The Horse 58).] A small Welsh pony. 

1883 Encycl. Brit, XVI. 789/1 [Montgomery] was long 
famous for its hardy breed of small horses called merlins. 

Merlin, obs, form of Marline. 
Merlin-chair. An invalid wheel-chair (so 
called after its inventor J. J. Merlin 1735-1803). 

1833 Smedlev Let. 4 May in Poems (1837) 420 A Merlin., 
chair with many appendages and fashions of transforma- 
tion. 1876 Albemarle Fifty Years of My Life I. 242 He 
[C. J. Fox] used to wheel himself about in what was called 
a ‘ Merlin chair '. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 102/2 Self- 
propelling Merlin Chair. 

t Me’rling. Obs. Also 4-5 marlynge, 4-6 
merlinge, 5 marlyng, 5-6 merlyngfe, 8 merlin, 
[ad, OF. merlanke , merlanc, merlenc (mod.F. 
merlan), f. merle L. merula some kind of fish 
(app. a transferred use of merula blackbird, 
Merle) ; the suffix is believed to be of Germanic 
origin, - -ing 3 .] The whiting, Gadus merlangus, 
1307-8 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 3 Merlinges. c 1460 

J, Russfal Bk. Nurture 834 Mustard is metest with., 
makerelle, & also withe merlynge. 1513 Bk. Keruy/ige 
in Babees Bk. 167 Marlynge, makrefi, and hake, with 
butter. 1323 in Excerpt a e libris domicilii Jacobi Qninti 
(Bann. Cl.) 7, lxxxiiij merlingis, , . perches,.. fundolis. i6ix 
Cotgr., Merlan, a whiting, a Merling. 1706 Phillips ed. 
Kersey), Merlin or Merling , a kind of Pish. 1736 Ainsworth 

I Lai. Did. ir, Merula. .a fish called a merling, a whiting. 
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Merlin’s grass. The aquatic plant Isoetes 
lacustris or Quill- wort. 

[17 . . A. Brewer's Bot. Journ. Wales in 1726 (MS.) in Brit, 
ten & Holland Plant-n., The fish are larger there [at Llyn 
Ogwen, Carnarvonshire] than in any of the other Jakes, which 
they attribute to the eating of [this plant], which they call 
Gwair Merllyns ; gwair is hay, and Marilyn was a Welsh 
prophet.] 1837 G. W. Francis Analysis Brit. Ferns 56 
isoetes lacustris. European Quillwort. Merlin’s Grass. 

Merlion, marlion (mou-, maulian). Her. 
[Perh. orig. a use of merlion, marlion, variants of 
Merlin l, but in the extant heraldic instances mis- 
applied owing to association with F. merlette : see 
Martlet, Marlet.] A heraldic bird, figured 
either as identical with the heraldic Martlet 2, 
or with the merlette of French heraldry, which 
is depicted as having neither feet nor beak. 

It is doubtful whether ttierlyons in the first quot. refers to 
embroidered figures of heraldic ‘ merlions ' or of merlins, or 
whether it is not a wholly distinct word ; in the latter case 
cf. med.L. nierlittus, a hood worn by canons (Du Cange). 

1353 i ,iv - Oh. Surrey (1869) 133 A sute of vestementes 
with meriyons soldo for xx". Ibid., A cope of velvit 
with marlyons sold* for xx“. 1610 Guillim HeraUh-y hi. 
xvii. 159 He beareth Gules flue Marlions wings in Saltire 
Argent. 1828-40 Bf.rry Encycl. Herald. I, Merlette or 
Merlion , an heraldic term used by French heralds for the 
martlet, but which they represent without beak, thighs, or 
legs. 1874 Papworth's Ord. Brit. Armorials 42/1 Sa. three 
marlions sinister wings displ. arg. 1889 Elvin Did. 
Heraldry s. v. Marlions, Two Marlions wings Conjoined 
and expanded. Merlet, Merlette or Merlion , a Martlet. 
Merlio(u)n, variants of Merlin U 
Merlon (marjtan). Fortification. [F. merlon 
(=Sp. merlon , Pg. merldo), ad. It. merlone , augm. 
of merlo, merla battlement, perhaps a contraction 
of the synonymous mergolo (Florio), mergola , app, 
a dim. f. L. tnergte (pi.) pitchfork.] The part of an 
embatLled parapet between two embrasures ; + a 
similar structure on a battleship. 

1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. I, Merlon, in Fortification, 
is that Part of the Parapet which lies betwixt two Em- 
brasures. 1737 W. Smith Hist. New J 'ork 188 This Battery 
is built of Stone, and the Merlons consist of Cedar Joists, 
filled in with Earth. 1790 Beatson Nav. <5- Mil. Mem. I. 
101 Having her merlons filled with earth or sand, she [the 
Gallicia] drew full as much water as some of our eighty gun 
ships. 1833 Straith Fortif. 5 The solid portion of the 
parapet between two embrasures is called the merlon. 1894 
R. S. Ferguson Hist. Westmorld. 285 One of the merlons 
in the parapets is pierced for a small cannon. 

Comb, a 1849 J- C- Mangan Poems [ 1859) 2 3® He trained 
a horse to pace round narrow stones laid merlon-wise. 

Merlone, obs. form of Merlin 1 . 

Merls : see Merel. 

Merlyng(e, obs. forms of Marline, Merling. 
Merlyo(u)n, obs. forms of Merlin sb. 1 
Mermaid (ma-jm^id). 1 orms : 4-9 mer-, 

5 meer-, 5-6 mar-, 5-7 mere-, 6 meyr(e)- mayr-, 
6-7 mear(e)-, 6-8 mare-, mai.-, 7 meir- (see 
forms of Maid sb.) ; also 8 mermade. [f. Mere 
sbf + Maid ; cf. OE. m%rewif andMEEMiN; also 
G. meerjungfrau, tneerfrdu/ein.'] 

1 . An imaginary species of beings, more or less 
human in character, supposed to inhabit the sea, 
and to have the head and trunk of a woman, the 
lower limbs being replaced by the tail of a fish or 
cetacean. Jin early use often identified with 
the Siren of classical mythology. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 450 Chauntecleer so free 
Soong murier than the Mermayde in the see. 1406^ Hoc- 
cleve La Male Regie 236 It spekith of meermaides in the 
See. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 369 Poetes feyne iij 
meremaydes [orig. siren es] to be in parte virgines and in 
parte bryddes. ^1533 Ld. Berners Huon lvi. 190 So swete 
a sownde that it semed to be the mermaydes of the see. 
1502 Davies Immort. Soul 11. vi, Did seme perswade 
Ulysses not to hear The Mermaids songs. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 236 As for the Meremaids called Nereides, it is no 
fabulous tale that goes of them, .onely their bodie is rough 

6 skaled all ouer. a 1661 Hoi.yday Juvenal 265 Sea- 
monsters, such as mear-niaids, and young tritons, half men, 
half fish. 1681 Drydkn Sp. Filar iv. ii. 60 This Mermayd's 
melody Into an unseen whirl-pool draws you fast. 176a 
Goldsm. Cit, W. lxxxi, They have laid their hoops aside, 
and are become as slim as mermaids. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles 111. xxviii, Mermaid's alabaster grot, Who bathes her 
limbs in sunless well. 1819 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxvi, 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 1867 Roby Mer- 
maid of M ar tin Meer in T'rad. Lam. (ed. 4) II. 174 T'is 
said a mermaid haunts yon water. 

J b. Sometimes applied to the manatee or similar 
animals, whose form reminded observers of the 
mermaid of tradition, Obs. 

1622 R, Hawkins Voy. S, Sea xxxii. 78 These,. are part 
terrestryall, and part aquatile.as the Mare-maide, Sea-horse, 
and other of that kind. 1756 N ugent Or. Tour , Netherl. I. 
102 Among other things there is.. the hand of a mermade.. 
and several other curiosities. 

2 . A representation of this being, esp. Her. 

Usually if not invariably depicted heraldically with long 

flowing golden locks, and holding in the right-hand a comb 
and in the left a mirror or hand-glass. 

1464 Will of Kent (Somerset Ho.', Vnum meremayde de 
avgento. 1333 Visit. Lancs, (Chetham Soc. No. 98) 55 A 
meyre mayd haire come & glasse or. 1631 Heywood 
London's lus Hon. Wks, 1874 IV. 276 Upon the top of the 
one stands a Sea Lyon vpon the other a Meare-maide or 
Sea N imphe. 1761 A nn. R eg. 238 The fishmongers pageants 
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consisted of. . two mairmaids [etc.]. 1874 Papworth's Ord. 
Brit. Armorials 983 /i Vert a mermaid arg. crined or hold- 
ing a comb and glass of the third. 

b. A favourite sign for a shop, inn or tavern. 

1428 in E. E. Wills (1882) 78 My mancion that is cleped 
the Mermaid in Bredstreet. 1463 Mann. # Househ. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 151 The dynnere at the Mermayde, . .xiiij.s. vj.d. 
1327 Rastall Abndg. Statutes (Colophon), Enprynted in 
the chepe syde at the sygne of the mere mayde next to 
poulys gate, a 1616 Beaumont Let. to B. Jouson 44 What 
things have we seen Done at the Mermaid ? 1639 Mayne 
City Match in. iii. 30, I had made an Ordinary., at the 
Mermaid. 1678 Dryden Kind Keeper 11. i. (1680) 13 How 
sits my Chedreit. x ? Ger. O very finely ! with the Locks 
comb’d down, like a Maremaids, on a Sign-post. 

3 . transf. + a. =Siren; in 16-17U1 c. applied to 
a prostitute. Obs. \>. jocularly. A woman who 
is at home in the water. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 45 Oh trains me not sweet 
Mermaide with thy note,. .Sing Siren for thy selfe, and I 
will dote. 1393 Markham Sir R. Grinvtle lxxii, Honie- 
tongd Tullie, Mermaid of our eares. 16.. Massinger, etc. 
Old Law iv. i, Gnotko. I have Siren here already. Agatha. 
What? a mermaid? Gnotlto. No, but a maid, horse-face! 
1602 Dekkkr Satirom. Wks. 1873 1. 234 A Gentleman, .shall 
not..sneake into a Tauerne with his Mermaid, but [etc.]. 
1880 ‘ Ouida’ Moths I. 3 She had floated, .semi-nude, with 
all the other mermaids a la mode. 

4 . The name of a country dance. 

1701 Newest Acad. Compliments (N.l, The Mermaid,— 
The leaders- up change sides, then turn each the other’s 
partner [etc.]. 17x6 Elay ford's Dancing-Master (ed. 16) I. 

105 Maremaid [music and directions]. 

5 . False Mermaid, a plant of the North American 
genus Floerkea , esp. F. proserpinacoides. 

1843-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bat. App. v. 103/2 Flcerkict 
palustris (false mermaid). 1846-30 A. Wood Class-bk Hot. 
200 Floerkea proserpinacoides. . . False Mermaid. x86o in. 
A. Gray Man. Bot. North. U. S. 74. 

6. attrih. and Comb., as mermaid- bride; mermaid- 
like adv. ; m-ir maid-fish, the monk-fish or angel- 
fish, Fhina squat ina ; mermaid-pie, a sucking 
pig baked whole in a crust; mermaid-weed 
(J.S., a name for aquatic plants of the genus 
Froserpinaca , having leaves toothed like a comb. 

1823 Byron Island iv. ix, Proud and exulting in his ’’mer- 
maid bride. 1758 BorlaSe Nat. Hist. Cornw. 265 The 
monk or angel-fish (otherwise termed the * Mermaid-fish, as 
Artedi says). 1602 Siiaks. Ham. iv. vii. 177 Her cloathes 
spred wide, And *Mei maid-like, a while they bore her vp. 
1661 Rabisha Cookery Dissected 175 To bake a Pigg to be 
eaten cold, called a * Mare maid Pie. 1846-50 A. Wood 
Class-bk. Bot. 267 Froserpinaca palustris. Spear-leaved 
*.Viermaid-wced. . . P. pectinacea. . . Cat-leaved Mermaid- 
weed. 

b. With possessive, as mermaid’s egg = mer- 
maid s purse {Cent. Did. 1890); mermaid’s fish- 
liues, a common cord-like seaweed, Chorda filum 
(ibid.); mermaid’s glove, {a) a British sponge, 
Plalichondria palmata , somewhat resembling a 
glove ; (b) pi. =- Dead-man’s ringers 2, Alcyonium 
digitatum ; mermaid’s hair, a dark green filamen- 
tous seaweed, Lyngbya majuscula {Cent. Did.) ; 
mermaid’s head, one of the small rounded sea- 
urchins, as Spalangus cordatus; mermaid's lace, 
(«) an alleged name for a kind of coralline ; {b) 
applied to a kind of Venetian point lace whose 
pattern is said to have been imitated from this; 
mermaid’s purse, the horny egg-case of a skate, 
ray or shark ( = Sea-purse); mermaid’s trumpet, 
the shell of one of the Turbinacean gasteropods 
(? A'erila). 

1808 Forsyth Beauties Scott. V. 138 The sponge called 
’’mermaid's glove. 1865 Gosses Year at Shore 74 The 
animal is sometimes, however, called cow's pups, and some- 
times mermaid's gloves. 1863 Wood Nat. Hist. III. 769 
The_ Mermaid’s Glove .. is certainly the largest of the 
British Sponges. 1662 Ray Three [dn. lit. 169 A pretty 
shell covered with prickles or bristles, which the Welch 
call ’’mermaid’s heads. 1865 Mrs. Bury Paluser Hist. 
Lace 46 In the islands of the Lagune there still lingers 
a tale of the first origin of this most charming production. 
A sailor youth, .brought home to his betrothed a bunch of 
that pretty coralline known, .as the *merm dd's lace. The 
girl . . imitated it with her needle, and , . produced thatdelicate 
guipure which before long became the taste of all Europe. 
1882 Caulfeh.o & Saward Diet. Needlework , Mermaids 
Lace , a name sometimes given to fine Venetian Points, from 
the legend of a lace maker having copied the seaweed 
known as Mermaid — making of it one of the patterns in 
Venetian Point. 1835 Yarrell Brit: Fishes II. 368 These 
cases., are culled 'Mermaid’s purses. 1668 Charleton 
Onomasticon 182 -Nitrites., tne *Mere-maids Trumpet, 
Mermaidau (mourned ’n). Now 1-are. Forms: 
see prec. and Maiden, [f. Me he sb. I + Maiden ; 
cf. prec.] = Mkrmatd x, 2. 

*- rt 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 680 But it was wondir lyk to 
be Song of meiemaydens of the see. c 1440 Jacob's Welt 
150 A mermayden cf be se. .hath a body as a womman, & 
a tayl as a fysch, & clawys as an eryn. 1338 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scat, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I, *293 Ane Terjr-t 
of Gold, with ane Marmadyne in it of dyamontis, 1584 
Cogan Haven Health (1636) 170 A Syren or Mermayden, 
that is, halfe fish and halfe flesh. 1848 E. Forbes Naked- 
eyed Medusae 70 Sufficiently graceful to be the nightcap of 
the tiniest a ’d prettiest of mertnaidens. 1849 M. Arnold 
1 orsaken Merman vi, The cold strange eyes of a little Mer- 
maiden. 

Marmalade, obs. form of Marmalade, 
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Merman (muumsen). Also 7 mere-, mare-, 
mairman. [f. Mere sb 7 + Man sb., after Mer- 
maid; cf. G .meermann, Du. meet-man.] 

1 . The male of the mermaid; an imaginary 
marine creature with a man’s head and trunk, and j 
a fish’s or cetacean’s tail instead of the lower limbs. 

In Heraldry, the merman (also called triton or Neptune) 
is depicted as holding in the right hand a trident, and in 
the left a conch-shell trumpet. 

160 1 Holland Pliny I. 236 Knights of Rome.. who tes- 
tifie, that.. they haue seen a Mere-man, in euery respect re- 
sembling a man, 16 it Munday Chryso-thriavibos, A Mare- 
man and a Mare-maid.. do figure the long continued love 
and amity, which, .hath been betweene the Goldsmiths and 
Fishmongers. 1678 Land. Gaz. No. 1344/1 He and his 
Company, upon their crossing the Severne, saw a Mair-man 
appear a pretty while above water. 1711-12 Swift Jrn l. to 
Stella 12 Mar., Mermen are he-mermaids ; Tritons, natives 
of the sea. 1823 Byron Island iv. v, Did they with ocean’s 
hidden sovereigns dwell, And sound with mermen the fan- 
tastic shell? 1893 Cussans Haiuibk. Her. (ed. 4) 101 A 
Triton is sometimes called a Merman or Neptune. 

Comb, a 1845 Hood Sub-marine ii. But (merman-like) he 
look’d marine All downward from the waist. 

2 . Merman's shaving brushes, ‘ a name given in 
North America to different species of Chameedoris 
and Penicillin* {Treas. Bot. 1866). 

Mermayd, -en, obs. forms of Mermaid, -en. 
Mermelade, obs. form of Marmalade. 
Mermiden, -on, obs. forms of Myumidon. 
t Merman. Obs. Forms : 1 meremenin, -en 
(gen. pi. msremenna, -mennena), 1, 3 mere- 
men, 3 mereman, mer(e)minne, mermyn(n. 
[OE. myemmen, app. f. m^re sea, Mere sb . 1 + 
mgnen neut., female slave prehistoric *manino m ; 
cf. ON. man neut., slave (male or female), girl. 
Corresponding or cognate forms in other Tent, 
langs. are OHG. meremanni , merimenni, mer{i )- 
min neut., meriminna fem. (MHG. mereminne, 
merminne fem.), Du. meermin fem., mermaid or 
siren, ON. marmennill , - mendill masc., merman, 
triton (mod.lcel. corruptly marbcndill ; also ON. 
margmelli, mod.Norw. marmsele , prob. an ety- 
mologizing perversion, as if * one who speaks 
much ’). 

The 13th c. form mereman prob. belongs here rather than 
to Merman, which does not otherwise occur before 17th c.] 

A mermaid or siren. 

c 723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) S349 Sirina, meremenin. 
eiooo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-W dicker 506/5 Sirenarum , inere- 
mennena. c 1050 Ags. Foe. ibid. 277/28 Serbia, meretnen. 
c 1203 Lay. 1321 per heo funden pe merminnen [Wace 
ser nines) f beo3 deor of muchele ginnen. C 1220 Bestiary 
557 ©e mereman is a meiden ilike on brest and on bodi. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1300 Ah ich drede paet tis dream me dreie 
toward deafte, as de5 mereminnes. 1382 Wyclif posh. 
Prob, The deth berynge songis of mermynns (Jerome 
mortiferos Sirenarum cautus]. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 397 pe oost of Rome si} mermyns in iiknes of 
men and of wornmen [Higd. sirense in specie viri et 
mtdicris]. 

Mermole, obs. variant of Mormal. 

Mermoset, obs, form of Marmoset. 
t Mennoyse. Obs. rare— l . [a. MDu. mer- 
moeyse , marmoyse , believed to be a shortening of 
F. marmouset ; cf. Marmosk.] = Marmoset 1. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxiv. (Arb.) 98, I wende hit had 
be a mermoyse a baubyn or a mercatte for I sawe neuer 
fowler beest. 

Mermydon, obs. form of Myrmidon. 

II Mero (meowo). [Sp.] A name applied to 
the sea-perch {Serranus) and various other serra- 
noid fishes, now esp. the geneva Epinephelus and 
Promicrops, otherwise known as jew-fishes. 

1763 W. Roberts Nat. Hist. Florida 18 There is very 
good fishery, where is plenty of meros and pardos. 1772-84 
Cook's Foy. (1790) IV. 1225 Fishes are found in great quanti- 
ties, particularly dolphins, sharks, meros, lobsters, mussels. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 351 Two 1 ins of. . Mero in 
oil ; two of Mero, pickled ; one of Mero, with tomato sauce. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 159/2 Mero ( Terranus [ read 
Serranus]),. .Prepared Mero. 

Mero - 1 (mere), before a vowel mer-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. ptpos * part, fraction occurring in 
various scientific and technical terms ; sometimes 
opposed to Holo-. In terms of Crystallography 
(Merohedral, Merosymmetry, etc.), it denotes 
that a crystal or crystalline form is deficient in 
the number of faces requisite to build up the 
geometrically complete form belonging to its 
system. Me'rocyta Biol. [Gr. kotos hollow : 
see -oyte], the segmenting nucleus of a meroblastic 
ovum (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). Maroga'stmla Biol., 
the gastiula of a meroblastic egg {Cent. Did, 
18901. Merogemesis Biol., segmentation; hence 
Merog-exurtic a., pertaining to or characterized 
by merogenesis {Cent. Did.). Meroistic (-rstik) 
a. Biol. [Gr. a ) 6 v egg], producing imperfect 
as well as fully developed ova. MsTomorph., 
Meromo'rphic adjs. Math. [Gr. popip-q form], 
similar in nature to a rational fraction {Cent. Did.). 
Meroparonymy [Paronymy], incomplete par- 
onymy. aie'rosome Zool. [Gr. trupa body], a 
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segment of the body of a segmented animal (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); hence BEerosomal a., pertaining to 
or of the nature of a merosome. 

x88x Lank ester in Encycl. Bril. XII. 535/1 The ’’mero- 
genesis (segmentation or bud-formation) can only show itself 
by. .compelling, .the organs or regions of the body of the 
primary unit to assume the form of new units. 1877 Hux- 
ley Auat. Inv. Anim. vii. 443 Dr. A. Brandt has proposed 
the term panoistic for ovaries of the first mode, and *mero- 
istic for those of the second and third modes of development 
of the ova here described. 1888 [see Panoistic]. 1889 
Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. VIII. 519/2 The host of cases 
(easily found in any large English dictionary) in which two 
or more_ possible forms are wanting, may be accepted as 
illustrations of partial paronymy or *meroparonym.y, 

Mero- 2 (mla-ru-, mi°rp--), combining form of 
Gr. p-qpbs ‘thigh’, occurring in certain mod. 
scientific terms. Me-rocele Path., femoral hernia ; 
hence BffieroceTic a., of or belonging to merocele 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). ESerocerite (-p'semit) 
Zool. [Gr. Kcpas horn], one of the joints in the an- 
tennse in crustaceans, which rests upon the isehio- 
cerite; hence Mei-oceritic (-serrtik) a., of the 
nature of or pertaining to a merocerite. Mero- 
gmathite Zool. [Gr. yobbos jaw: see -me], the 
fourth joint of a crustacean gnathite. Meropodite 
(-F’p^dait) Zool. [Gr. ttoS-, ttovs foot], that joint of 
an endopodite which is borne on the ischiopodite ; 
Meropodi'tic a., pertaining to or of the nature 
of a meropodite ( Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1902). 

1802 Turton Med. Gloss., * Merocele. 1833-6 Todd's Cycl. 
Anat. I. 396/1 Hernia of the bladder. .is developed at the 
same point as a merocele. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 
vi. 314 To its inner portion an iscliiocerite is connected, 
bearing a ’’merocerite and carpoeerite. 1859 Salter in 
Brit. Org. Rem., 1st Monograph 43 *Merognathite. 1870 
Rolleston /4 mm. Life 94 T he fourth, the longest of all the 
segments., is known as the 'meropodite. 

t Merohibe. Cbs.—° [ad. L. merobib-us 
(Plautus), f. mero-, merum unmixed wine + bib -ere 
to drink.] ‘ One who drinks pure Wine without a 
mixture of Water’ (Bailey 1727vol. II). 
Meroblast (me‘n?blEest). Biol. [f. Mero- 1 © 
Gr. fiKaoros germ, -blast.] An ovum which is 
only partly germinal. Hence Merobla'stic a., 
having only a partial power of germination. 
(Opposed to koloblast, -ic.) 

1870 N icholson Man. Zool. 193 The ovum is ‘meroblastic*, 
a portion only of the vitellus undergoing segmentation. 1884 
Caldwell in Australasian Suppl. 8 Nov. 3/3 Monotremes 
oviparous, meroblast ovum. x888 Rollkston & Jackson 
Anim. Lije 37 1 JMonoiremata. . . The ova are large and 
meroblastic. 

Merccracy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. ghpo-s part: 
see -cracy.] Government by a part. 

1679 Filmer Free-holder xn. 173 Why must an Assembly 
of part be called an Aristocratic, and not a Merocratie ? 
lfflerogOl!y(iRerf> goni). Biol. [f. Mero - 1 + Gr. 
-yoi-ia begetting.] The production of an embryo 
from a portion of an egg not containing a nucleus. 
Hence Herog’o'n.ic a., pertaining to or effected by 
merogony. 

1899 Nature 2 Nov. 24/1 On tneropronic impregnation and 
its results, by M. Yves Delage. Ibid., Since pt [the fer- 
tilization of non-nucleated ovular cytoplasm], is a process 
which may be generalised, the author [M. Yves Delage] 
proposes to give it the name of merogony. 

Meroke&ral (memhrdral), a. Cryst. [f. 
Mero - 1 + Gr. e Spa seat, base + -AL.] Of a crystal : 
Having less than the full number of faces admitted 
by the type of symmetry to which it belongs. So 
Merolie'dric a. in the same sense (Webster Suppl. 
1902); BEerolie drism, the property of being 
merohedral. 

x888 Teall Brit. Fetrogr. 438 Merohedrism , a crystallo- 
graphic term embracing both hemihedrism and tetartohe- 
drism. 1893 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr, § 137 The 
term merohedral will be reserved for certain cases in which 
a defalcation is met with in the faces of a crystal out of 
accord with any fixed law of symmetry ; though sometimes 
such a merohedral crystal simulates the mode of grouping 
of a crystal belonging to a different type of symmetry from 
its own. 1899 W. J. Lewis Crystallogr. 140 The forms 
of certain classes were regarded as merohedral divisions 
of a more symmetrical form. Ibid. 259 The views underlying 
the ideas of merohedrism lead to inconsistencies. 

Merology (meip-lod^i). Biol. [f. Gr. plpo-s 
part, member + -LOGY.] That branch of anatomy 
which deals with the elementary tissues and fluids 
of the body (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1837 Dunglison Med. Lex. 

Meroon, obs. form of Maroon. 

Merop (me'r^p), a. nonce-wd. [a. Gr. fiepoir-, 
plpof speaking articulately.] Gifted with the 
power of speech. So Mero'pic a. (in same sense). 

1854 Badham Halieut. 224 Mute creatures [seem] as capable 
of jealousy and resentment as loud-tongued meropic man 1 
1864 Blackmore Clara Faugh tin (1889) 172 He has no 
tongue, no merop tongue, 1 mean. 

II Meropia (mer<?u’pia). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Mebo-I © ur. -ojirla, {. unr-, dnp eye: cf. myopia, 
amblyopia.’] Dullness or obscuration of sight 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 

29 
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ffieropidan (merp’pidan), a. and sb. Ornith. 
[f. mod.L. Meropid-ee + -aw.] a. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the picarian family Meropidie ( Cassell's 
Encyrf. Diet. 1885). b. sb. A bird of the family 
Meropidie. 

1842 Brande Diet. Set. etc.j Mergpidans, Meropidie, the 
family of Insessorial birds of which the bee-eater (Merops) 
is the type. 

4 Meropie. Her. Obs. [a. L. merops , a. Gr. 
jxipoip bee-eater,] = Merops. 

1572 Bossewell A rmorie in. 26 b, On a torce d’Argente 
and Azure, a Meropie volante, Sable, membred Gules. 

11 Merops (me-rpps). [L., a. Gr. pi pop.] The 
bee-eater, Merops apiaster. ( Obs . exc. Ornith, as 
the name of the genus.) 

[1678 Ray Wtllughby’s Ornith. 148 Bellonius.. writes thus 
concerning the Merops.l 1688 K. Holme Armoury n. 262/1 
The Merops, or Bee-eater, is like the Kings- Fisher in shape. 
1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

Meroquin, meror, obs. ff. Maroquin, Mirror. 
Mero rganize, v. rare. [f. Mero- 1 + Organ- 
ize v.] tram. To bring into a partially organized 
state. Hence MEerorganized, Merorganizing', 
ppl. adjs. Also ffiiarorganiza’tiou. (see quot. 
1855). 

1827 Prout in Phil. Trans. CXVII. 375, 1 have provision- 
ally adopted the term merorganized,,. meaning to imply by 
it that bodies on passing into this state, become partly, or 
ta a certain extent, organized. Thus starch I. consider as 
merorganized sugar, ibid., note. Any substance may be 
supposed capable of performing the part of a merorganizing 
body. 1855 Ogilvie .S' upfl. , Mer organization, organization 
in part, or partial organization. 

II Mei’OS In Diets, also merus. [mod. 

L., a. Gr. prjpos thigh.] 

1 . Arch. (See qnots.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 588 Meros ; the middle 
part of a trigliph. 1842-39 Gwilt Archit. 1004 Meros, the 
plane face between the channels in the triglyphs of the 
Doric order. 

2 . Anat. The thigh. j 

1802 Turton Med. Gloss. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3 . One of the joints of a maxilliped. 

1853 Bate in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 33 The third leaf-like plate 
consists of two joints, the fourth and the fifth, the meros 
and the carpus. 1857 — in Phil. Trans. CXLVIIL 604 Fig 
10 to 14. Pereiopoda : — a. Coxa; b, Basos; c, Ischium; 
d, Meros. 

Merostome (me-wst<mm). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Merostomata neut. pi., f. Mero- 1 4- Gr. or 6 pa, 
oropar - mouth; so called as having the mouth 
divided into separate parts.] Any arthropod of 
the order Merostomata. So Merosto'matous, 
Mero'stomous adjs., of or belonging to the Mero- 
stomata. 

i88x Gill in Smithson. Rep. 431 The Merostomes, i.e. the 
Horseshoe Crabs of the present epoch. 

Merosymmetry (mer<?,srmetri). Cry st. [f. 
Mero- 1 + Symmetry.] The condition or quality 
of being merohedral. So Merosymme'trical a. — 
Merohedual. : 

1873 Client. News 19 Mar. 121 Such partially developed 
forms Mr. Maskelyne designated as mero-symmetrical forms. 
Ibid.., The varieties of mero-symmetry that a crystal may 
present. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 55. 1893 Story- 

Maskelynk Crystallogr, § 137 Mero-symmetrical forms 
may be hemirsymmetrical. 

Merosystematic(mercsistem®-tik),<3;. Cryst. 
[f. Mero- 1 + Systematic.] Having less than the 
number of normals by the law of symmetry. 

*878 Gurney Crystallogr. 39 Such forms are called mero- 
systematic or merosymmetrical, or partially symmetrical 
forms. 1893 Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 139 Holo- 
and mero-systematic forms. 

Merour(e, obs. forms of Mirror. 
t Meroure. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. L. mmror, f. 
mmrSre to mourn.] Lamentation, sorrowing. 

c 1450 Miraur Saluacioun 3770 In whas absence, .cure 
sho contynuyd in weping and in meroure. 

-merous, the ending of the adjs. dimerous, 
trimerous, tetramerous, peniamerous, etc., used 
Dot. tn the sense of * having (a specified number of) 
parts’. The numeral part of these words is often 
expressed in writing by an arabic figure, which is 
sometimes replaced by the English numeral word, 
as in %-merous, five-merous. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora p. x, Papaveraceaj. Flowers 
regular 2-merous. 1888 Athemenm *8 Aug. 228/2 A corolla 
of four petals could not have been provided with the same 
amount of nutritive material as a five-merous one. 
Merovingian (menm-nd^ian), a. andxL [a. 
F. Merovingien , f. mecl L. Merovingi pi., the desig- 
nation of Clovis and his descendants, repr. a 
Germanic word formed with patronymic suffix 
-ing 3 from the name (in L. form Meroveus) of the 
reputed ancestor of the family,] A, adj. Per- 
taining to the line of Frankish kings founded by 
Clovis (Chlodovech, in OHG. Hludwig), and to 
the kingdoms reigned over by them in Gaul and 
Germany from about a.d. 500 to A.D. 751-2, 
when their rule was succeeded by that of the Caro- 
lingian dynasty. In Palmgr., applied to the style 
of Handwriting peculiar to the Merovingian period 


in the Frankish empire. B. sb. A king or other 
member of this royal line. In Palmgr. — Mero- 
vingian script. 

1694 Hist., Geogr. <“(• Poet. Diet., Meroveans, or Mero- 
vingians , a Name given to the Kings of France of the First 
Race. 1781 Gibbon Deal, fy F. xxxv. III. 400 The Franks. . 
had wisely established the right of hereditary succession in 
the noble family of the Merovingians, Ibid, xxxviii. III. 592 
The wealth of the Merovingian princes consisted in their 
extensive domain, hud. 594 The. . silent decay of ihe Mero- 
vingian line. 1867 J. B. Davis Thesaur. Craniorum 74 
Merovingian Frank. Ibid., Nos. 208 to 210 are from the 
Merovingian Cemetery at Envermeu, near Dieppe. Ibid. 
75 Average Measurements of. .Merovingian Skulls. 1892 
E. M, Thompson Gr. Lot. Palaeogr. xvi. 226 Merovingian 
Writing. Ibid. 231 The extravagances of the cursive Mero- 
vingian. 1900 Earl Rosebery Napoleon xii. 152 The ladies 
of his party, .had to be conveyed in a Merovingian equi- 
page diawn by several yoke of oxen. 

Merow, -owe, -owg, obs. ff. Marrow sbA 
Meroxeae (merpkszn). Min. [ad. G. meroxen 
(W. Haidinger 1845), after A. Breithaupt’s Aslriies 
meroxenus (1841), ‘ probably from pepos a part, and 
feVos strange, because it is a part of what had been 
called uniaxial mica ’ (A. H. Chester).] A variety 
of biotite. 

1834 Dana Sysi.Min. fed. 4) II. 226 The Vesuvian biotite 
occurs in brilliant crystals (Meroxene). 

Merpeople : see Mer-. 
fMerpyss. Obs. rare— 1 . = Pismire. 

IS 27 Andrew Brtinswyke's Distyll. Waters F iv, Than 
the merpysses shall, .leve tiieyr egges behynde them. 

Merquisate, obs. form ol Marcasite. 

Merre, obs. form of Mere sb.-, Myrrh. 
Merrels : see Merer. 

t Merribowk. Obs. Also meribauk, merry 
bauks. [f. Merry a. + Bowk. Cf. silUbouk.] A 
sillibub or posset. 

1611 Cotgk., Laid aigre, whay; also, a sillibub, or 
merribowke. 16*3 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb lit. iiL {1647) 
108/2 And can you milke a Cow? and make a merrybush 
[? read -buck or -bouk]? 1664 O. Heywood Diaries, etc. 
(1:883) MI. 86 She had drunk six meribauk pots ful of ale. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words, Merry bauks'. a cold Posset, Derb. 

t Merrify, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Merry sbA 
-f -FY.] irons. To cause to be merry. 

1780 Mme. D’Arblay Diary (1904) I. 347 It merryfied 
us all. 

Merril(l)s : see Merer. 

Merrily (me-rili), adv. Forms: see Merry a. 
and -ly 2 ; also 4-6 merely, 4-7 merily, 5 merelly, 
6 merrellie, -ely, merelie, -ye, 6- merrily. £f. 
Merry a. + -l y - 

1 . In earl y use : Pleasantly, agreeably, cheerfully, 
happily. In modern use : With exuberant gaiety, 
joyously, mirthfully, hilariously. 

13. . Gain. St Gr. Knt. 2295 pen muryly efte con he mele, 
f>e mon in be grene. c 1386 Chauchr Manciple's T. 34 No 
nyghtyngale Ne koude .. Syngen so wonder myrily and 
week <11400-30 Alexander 3862 pe mone ouir pe mon- 
tayns meryly it schynes. c 1440 Gesia Rom. xvi. 58 tHarl. 
MS.) The brid, pat sang so murely in the top of the tre, is 
Pi conscience. 1532 in Liturg. Seri). Q, Ells. (1847) 247 
That I may.. even in the very pangs of death, cry boldly 
and merrily unto thee. 1333 B rendu Q. Curtius x. 208 b, 
When he had spoken those wordes, he went merelye [prig, 
alacriter ] into the fire. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <4 Cr. v. x. 42 
Full merrily the humble Bee doth sing. 1636 Earl Monm. 
tr. Boccalini's Advts.jr. Parnass. 126, I see the fire of 
Heresie. .bteaks most forth there, where they drink merri- 
lirst. 17.. in Scott Redgauntlet ch. iv, Merrily danced 
the Quaker’s wife. And merrily danced the Quaker. 1799 
Wordsw. Fountain 21 No check, no stay, this Streamlet 
fears; How merrily it goes! 1848 Dicicrns Dombey iv, 
1 Oh, very well, Uncle said the hoy, merrily. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 462, [!] would not go out of life less merrily 
than the swans. 

t 2 . Jocularly, facetiously, wittily, in jest. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 336 Iuuenal seith of pouerle 
myrily The poure man [etc.], a 1548 Hall Citron., Edtu. P r 
21 This man merely, .saied to hisawne sonne that he would 
make him inheritor of y 1 croune meaning his awne house. 
15S8 Gk Alton Chron. II. 16 Philip the French king beyng 
merely disposed, sayde that william lay in Childebed, and 
nomssbed his fat belly. <11626 Bacon Neco Atl. 14 We 
knew he spake it but merrily. 1704 Hearnf. Duct. Hist. 
(1714) JL 43X Treves, .is. .of no great Beauty of it self.. and 
the Air generally so clouded . . that it is by some called 
merrily Cloaca Planet arum. 

Comb. X767 S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 129 The fleers 
of some of my merrily-disposed readers. 

3 . With alacrity ; hence, with reference to inani- 
mate things, briskly, Somewhat arch. 

1530 Palsgr. 547/1 These beestes fede meryly towardes 
nyght. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton v. (1840) 80 We went 
merrilyup the river with the flood. 1899 Times 23 Oct. 5 3 
The Mauser bullets rattled merrily, but impotently, on the 
armour [of a train]. 

Merriment (me-riment). [f. Merry v. + 

-WENT.] 

fl- Something that contrilnites to mirth; a jest; 
‘a piece of fooling’; spec, a brief comic dramatic 
entertainment. Obs. 

1376 Flkming Panopl. Episi. 151 Your talke replenished 
with pleasant meriments. 1389 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx, 
(16x2) 146 When they, indeed of merriments in Loue did 
theare conspire, c 1590 Marlowe Faustus (1604) El 
B cleeue nte maister Doctor, this merriment hath much 
pleased me. 1392 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 27 They shal 
not be brought vpun the Stage for any goodnes, but in 


a merriment of the Usurer and the Diuel. 1397 Shaks. 
2 Hen. I d, 11. iv. 324 Hee will . .turne all to a merryment, ii 
you take not the heat. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 292, 1 kept 
. .the Germanes, from langour, cherishing them with iouiall 
merriments. 


t b. A humorous or scurrilous publication. Obs. 

1697 Bentley Diss. Epist. etc., AEsop § 9. 148 Not a bit 
better than our Penny-Merriments, printed at London- 
Bridge. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 598 The rapid increase 
of cheap pamphlets (under the title of Merriments). 

2 . The action (or f an act) of merry-making, or 
of ‘making merry’ over something; hilarious enjoy- 
ment or jocularity ; mirth, fun ; f a festivity. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 139 They doe it hut in mocking 
merriment. 1596 — Merck. V. 11. ii. 212 We haue friends 
That purpose merriment. 1602 — Ham . v. i. 210 Your 
flashes of Merriment that were wont to set the Table on 
a.Rore? 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 674 [People] to crack'd 
Fiddle and hoarse labor. In Merriment did drudge and 
labour. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. 61 Feasts and other 
Merriments. 1699 Bentley Phal. 199 The Merriments in 
the Attic Villages. X7g6 Cr aufurd in Ld. A nckland's Carr. 
(1862) III. 337 Beaulieu and his exploits were subjects of 
merriment in thearmy. 1869 Frkeman Norm, Cow}. III. xii. 
162 And, mingled with all this, there is a certain element of 
grim merriment. 1903 Etiin. Rev. Apr. 498 The old harvest 
or ‘horkey’ suppers with their feasting and merriment., 
have too often been allowed to die out. 
b. Used for : A subject for mirth. 
x8io Scott Lady of L. 1. xvi, A summer night, in green- 
wood spent, Were hut to-morrow’s merriment, 
t C. Entertainment, amusement. Obs. 

1390 Siiaks. hi ids. N. 111. ii. 146 , 1 see you are all Lent To 
set against me, lor your merriment. 

Merriner, obs. form of Mariner. 

Mei'riness (me*rines). Now rare , [f. Merry 
a. + -NES8.] The quality or condition of being 
merry (in various senses of the adj.). 

<2x300 Cursor .M. 20510 Sittes stell now mar and lesse, 
And hers now his mirines. c 1374 Chaucer Booth, m. Pr. 
ii. 32 (Camlx MS.) Wyf and chyldren hat men desyren for 
cause of delit and of merynesse, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxiii. 31 Tak thow example and spend with mirriness. 1367 
Glide <$■ Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 76 The Angellis sang with 
merynes, 1399 Jas. I BracrtA. Cuopov (1603 115 Tempering 
it with grauitie, and quicknesse, or merrinesse, according to 
the subject, and occasion of the time. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2j 2 We vomited out a like eccho of thunder, 
plowing up the liquid seas in merrinesse. 1848 Bait's Mag. 
XV. 1x4 Joy and merriness are not for me. x886 Mamh. 
Exam. 16 Nov. 5/5 The merriness which is supposed to be 
characteristic of the music of a peal of bells. 

Merring, variant of Marring vbl. sb, 
Merro(ti)r(e, obs. forms of Mirror. 

Merrow (ine'rtm). Anglo-Irish, [a. Irish muir- 
nighach.] A mermaid. 

1828 T. C. Croker Fairy Leg. 11. 17 The Irish word Merrow 
. .answers exactly to the English mermaid. 1889 Froude 
Two Chiefs Dunboy xxv, You slip through their hands like 
a merrow. 


Merrowre, obs. form of Mirror. 

Merry (mcri), sb. [altered form of Merise, 
probably due to interpretation of the J as a plural 
ending.] A kind of black cherry. Also attiib. 

XS9S Chaw an Ovids Bang. Sence B 2 b, White and red 
Iessammes, Merry, Melliphill. 1707 Mortimer Htisb.{ 1721)’ 
II. 263 They [cherries] do best grafted on the Biack-Cherry- 
stock, or the Merry-stock. 1757 Cooper Distiller 111. lii. (1760) 
221 The black cherry, the Merry or I-loney Cherry, 1823 
Cobbett Rur. Rides 86 There are not many of the merries, 
as they call them in Kent and Hampshire. 1899 Longm. 
Mag. Dec. 179 The wild cherry tree, or merry-tree, also 
known . . as the ‘ Gean ’. 

Merry (me - ri), a. and adv. Forms: 1 myiss, 
murge, myrigs, mirise, merge, 1-3 merige, 3 
mttrga ( comparative murgre, murgore, superl. 
murgost, -gust), 3-4 murye, muri, 3-5 murie, 
4 murye ( compar . murer), 4-5 mury ; 3-4 
miri(©, 4-5 myry, miry, 4-6 myrie, 4-5 rnyri, 
(5 compar. mirgurre) , 5- 6 Ac. mirri e, mirry,myr- 
ne, 6 myrry, Sc. mirre; 3-6 meri, 4-5 merey, 4-6 
merie, -y(e, 5 merry e, 5-6 mere, 6 d'c.meary,6-7 
merrie,6- merry. [OE. myr(i)ge (:— OTeut. type 
*murgjo~), whence myrgb Mirth ; outside English 
the only cognate corresponding in sense is MDu. 
*merch, whence metchie— Mirth, merchtochi re- 
joicing, mergelijc joyful, ntergen — M ekry v. It is, 
however, probable that the word is identical with 
the OTeut. *murgjo- short, represented by OHG. 
murg-fari lasting a short time, and by the Gothic 
derivative ga-maurgjan to shorten, and presumably 
descending, with Gr, 0 p<xxvs, from an Indoger- 
manic mpghu-. 

The transition from the assumed original sense ‘short’ to 
the OE. sense ‘pleasant’ is somewhat difficult, but may 
have been brought about through the intervention of a 
derived factitive verb, meaning ‘ to shorten ’, and hence 1 to 
shorten time ‘ to cheer ’ ; cf, ON. shemta to amuse, f. 
skamt, neut. of skamm-r short.] 

A. adj. 

1 , Of things: Pleasing, agreeable, 
f a, Of occupations, events, or conditions: 
Causing pleasure or happiness ; pleasing, delight- 
ful. Obs v 


A merry meat : see Meal sb? 2 f. 
c88E K. jElfked Boeth, xxxi. § 1 For Jjy ic nat hwtet fo 
woruldlustas myrges bringaft [L. quid kabeat jucnndiiatis* 
hiora lufigendum. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xiii. 43 Him j»a 



MERRY. 

twigu HncaS cmne swa merxe pnt hi btes metes ne Tec'S, 
c zooo Mi.vpc Horn, (Th.) I. 154 peos woruld, peah Se heo 
myrixe hwiltidum jjejmht sy. c 1205 Lay, 10147 P a puhte 
Elseuoerie pat tiSende swiS'e murie. a 1225 A ncr. R. 390 
He..spek swuSe sweteliche & so murie wordes pet heo 
nmhten pe deade arearen urom deaSe to liue. c 1290 A'. 
Eng. Leg. 1. 179/19 Guod it is and murie : brepren to wonie 
i-fere. c 1325 Spec. Gy IVamv. 905 Hu murie hit were, to 
haue be sint Off godes face, pat is so briht. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Love 57 No pinge is meriar pen Ihesu to synge. 
1502 Atkinson tr, De hnitatione hi. vi. 200 Nothynge is 
more swete than is loue, . . nothynge . .meryer [ L.jucundius ]. 
1567 Turberv. Epil., etc. nob, Let others then that feelen 
ioy Extole the merrie Month of May. 

To. f Of a place or country : Pleasant, delightful 
in aspect or conditions {obs.). So originally in 
the designation Merry England, in which the adj. 
was subsequently apprehended as in sense 3. 

c 1203 Lay. 24964 For griS make# godne mon gode workes 
wurchen, .. pat load biS Pa murgre. 41250 Gen. <f- Ex. 212 
God bar him in-to paradis, . . bi-ta^le him al fiat mine stede. 

.a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 8 (GOtt.) iirut pat berne bolde of 
hand, First conquerour of meri ingland. 13.. E.E.Allit. 

P. A. 935 Now tech me to pat myry mote [Jerusalem]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. v. (Tollem. MS.), It [Ar- 
menia] is most mery londe with herhes, corne, wades and 
(rule. 1415 Hoccleve To Sir J. O ideas tie 487 Remember 
yow, heuene is a miry place And helle is ful of sharp ad- 
uersitee. 1436 Siege Calais in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 156 
The crown of mery Yngland. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxv. 

21 Edinburgh the mirry toun. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 6r 
Saint George of mery hngland, the sigp.e of victoree. 1596 
— Prothai. 12S To mery London, my most kyndly Nurse. 
[1782 Cowper Gilpin 125 Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth i, 
Perthshire contains, .tracts, which may vie with the richness 
of merry England herself.] 

Proverbial phrase. 1550 Hutchinson Image of God 
Epist. (1560) ($35“ iij, It was a mery world (quod y« papist) 
before the Bible came forth in englysh, all thinges were 
good chepe and plentyful. 1593 Shams. 2 Hen. FI, iv. ii. 9 
It was neuer merrie worlde in England, since Gentlemen 
came vp. 1601 — Twel. N. in. i. 109. 

f e. Of sound or music: Pleasant, sweet. Hence 
of animals, esp. birds : Having a pleasant voice. 
Ohs. (Cf. sense 3.) 

c 1000 Ags. Hymn (Surtees) 141 Mid meri^um. .lofsange 
dulci ytnno. c 1350 Will. Palerne 2192 Alle men pat mat 
heide of pa muti houndes. c 1382 Chaucer Nutt's Pr. T. 

31 His voys was murier than the murie Orgon. 1387 Tre- 
visa Higdon (Rolls) IV. 307 pe emperour bou^t pat mery 
bridde. c 1400 I.yijg. Chorle <y Bird xv, Ryngyng of feters 
is no mery sowne. c 1420 Chron. I'itod. 2101 A mery masse 
per was y-songe. 1500-30 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 3, I hard 
a merle with mirry notis sing. Ibid. 26 This mirry gentil 
nychtingaill. 1535 Coverdale Ps. lxxx[i]. 2 Brynge hither 
the tabret, the meryharpe & lute. 

td. Of weather, climate, atmospheric condi- 
tions, e'c. : Pleasant, fine. Of a wind: Favourable. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Roils) 3697 pe erbe 3eld betere & pet 
weder was murgore by is daye & lasse tempeste in pe se pan 
me er ysaye. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 804 In pe myry 
mornyng :,e may your waye take. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 
332 He telth. .hou ther schon a merye .Sunne. c 1400 Land 
Troy B/c. 14412 Seuen dayes fau^t thei to gedre, Audal that 
while was nuiry wedre. c 1410 Love B outwent. i\lirr. v. 
(1510) C ij, Our Lorda God after tempeste sendethe soft and 
mery wedder. c 1430 Merlin 384 The seson was myri and 
softe- 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 423 Euen as Gouer- 
nours of shippes . .cut the waues as they are furthered with 
a merrie winde : euen so let us frame our studie and labour. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 90 The merrie winde Blowes 
faire from land. 1599 Hakluyt Voy, (1904) IV. 360 At the 
next mery wind tooke shipping. 1630 Winthuop New Eng. 
(1833) I. 18 We tacked about.. with a merry gale in all our 
sails. 1685 Dryden tr. Hor. Ode m. xxix. lot In my small 
Pinnace I can sail,.. And running with a merry gale, ..my 
safety seek.. Within some little winding Creek. 
fig. 1402 R opt. Friar D. Tapias in Pol. Poems [Rolls) II. 
72 Whl with not thi cow make myry weder in thi dish? 

+ e. Of dress : Handsome, gay. Ohs. 

<21400-50 Alexander 2864 A mery mantill of mervailous 
hewis. 

t f- Of herbs, drugs, etc. : Pleasant to the taste 
or smell. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nuns Pr. T. 146 Ye sbul haue digestyues 
..Of herhe yue, growyng in cure yeerd, thir mery is. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvti. xxvii. (1495) 620 Cassia is 
swete and mery of smell. 

t g. A merry mean ; a happy medium. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles n. 139 But mesure is a meri 
mene poiq men moche yerne. c *460 J. Russell Bk. Nur- 
ture 107 Mesure is a mery meeue whan God is not dis- 
posed. a 1575 Gascoigne Posies, Flowers 41 Thus learne 
I by my glasse, that merrie meane is best. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farm s3o So greatly . .is the merrie meane 
commended. 

h. Of a saying, f>st, etc. : Amusing, diverting, 
funny. Obs. or arch., with mixture of sense 3. 

c *470 Henry Wallace II. 36 Quhen Wallas herd s’pek of 
that mery saw, He likyt weill at that mercat to be. 1330 
Pai.sgr. 244/2 Mery taunt, lardon. Ibid., Mery jeste a 
ryddle, son: cite. 1563 Homilies It. Idolatry in. (1859) 265 
Seneca much commendeth Dionysius, for his merry robbing 
of such decked and jewelled puppets. 1588 Shaks. Fit. A. 
v. ii. 173 Two of her Brothers were condemn’d to death, 
My hand cut off, and made a merry iest. 1595 Duncan 
App. Etymol. (E. D. S.) 68 Facetiae, mirrie bourds. 1632 
Lithgovv Trav. ix. 378 There is a merry secret heere con- 
cerning the women. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 185 The 
Notions all the Mussulmans have of the Antichrist.. are 
redly merry. Ibid. 188, I had like to have left out the very 
merriest Passage in the whole Story. 1769 E. Bancroft 
Guiana 328 A variety of fables which are merry. 18413 
James Woodman ii. He gave me the merry book [a copy of 
Chaucer). 


363 

2 . Of looks or appearance : + Pleasant, agreeable, 
bright {obs .) ; hence, expressive of cheerfulness, 
mirthful, hilarious (in modern use merged in 
sense 3). 

a 1225 Leg. Nath. 314 pi leor is, meiden, lufsum, & ti 
mu 3 murie. 41230 Gen. <f- Ex. 2258 Her non hadden 00 
loten miri. 13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3357 The erl come with 
meri chore, Omang al that folk in fere, c 1440 Promp. 
Paru. 338/2 Myry yn chere, letus. 1539 Passage Q. Eliz. 

A ij, Her grace by holding vp her handes, and merie coun- 
tenaunca to such as stode farre of, ..did declare her selfe 
[etc.J. 1703 Load. Gas. No. 3948/4 A dun Gelding. .with a 
round Barrel, longish Legg’d, . a merry Countenance. 1861 
Hughes Tout Brown at Uxf iii, He was a pleasant-looking 
fellow, . . with dark hair, and a merry brown eye. 

8. Of persons and their attributes: Full of ani- 
mated enjoyment (in early use chiefly with refer- 
ence to feasting or sport) ; joyous, mirthful, hila- 
rious. Also of permanent temper or disposition : 
Given to joyousness or mirth. 

The Merry Monarch : afrequent designationfor Charles 1 1 . 

\ Merry meinie (obs.), merry men (see Merry man 1): applied 
in ballad poetry to the followers of Robin Hood ; hence 
sometimes used allusively. 

41320 Sir Tmstr. 1 198 A iniriman were be Jif be o liue ware. 

4 1350 Will. Palerne 4926 As pei muriest at \>s mete bat 
time seten, j>er come mernkful messageres. c 1375 Cursor 
M. 4812 (Fairf.) Quen bai saghe b er corne plente Murer 
[ earlier texts gladder, u!SJ>er] men mi3t neuer be. a 1380 
Min. Poems fr. Vernon MS. 680 Whon men beob muryest 
at heor Mele : I rede $e benke on justerday. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 4787 Mery was the menye & maden gret Ioye. 4 1461 
E. E. Misc. (Warton Cl.) 48 Tlie boy was mery y-nowe. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxv. 27 Bring 30W sone to Edin- 
burgh ioy, For to be mirry atmuig ws. 41510 Lytell Geste 
Robyn Hood iv. in Nettengl. Lcseb. (1893) I. 180/14 And he 
founde there Robyn hode And all hys mery meyne. Ibid. 
v. 180/115 Buske you my mery yonge men. 1313 More in 
Grafton Chron. .1568) II. 784 King Edward, ivouide say 
that he had three concubines, . .one, the meriest, one the 
wyiiest, the thirds the holyest harlot in the realme. .. But 
the meriest was Shores wife. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <y Cr. 1. ii. 27 
Pie is melancholy without cause, and merry against the 
haire. 1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 90, I was exceeding merry 
with my old friends. 1 c 1665 Rochester Sat. on King 19 
Restless he rolls about from Whore to Whore A merry 
Monarch, scandalous, and poor. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 
462 V 5 This very Mayor afterwards erected a statue of his 
merry Monarch in Stocks- Market. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udo/pho xxv, Poor Ludovico would he as merry as 
the best of them, it he was well. 183a W. I rving A lhambra 
II. 262 His memory was always cherished as that of a merry 
companion. 1849 James Woodman ii, She was the merriest 
little abbess in the world. 

+ b. Happy. Obs. 

a 1380 5. Ambrosias 426 in Plorstm. AUcrtgl. Leg. (1878) 
15/1 He..weple for holymen and murie pat passed weren 
vp to glorie. 1388 Wyclif fob xxi. 23 This yuel man 
diech . . riche and blesfui, that is, myrie. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 781 The true Lorde Hastinges.. 
was neuer merier, nor thought his life in more suretie in all 
his dayes. 1529 More in Four C. Eng, Lett. (1880) 12, I 
pray you be with my. .household mery in God. 

transf 1634 Sir T Herbert Trap. 184 [Silkworms] will 
be no where merry nor vsefull, but where are store of Mul- 
bety Trees. 

c. Pleasantly amused ; hence, facetious, ‘ plea- 
sant*. Const, with, on, upon (a person). Obs. or 
arch. (Cf. make merry, 3 e below.) 

1607 Shams. 'Timor in. ii. 42, I know his Lordship is hut 
merry with me _ 1703 Rowe Fair Pettit. Ded., There is 
hardly such a thing as being merry, but at another’s Ex- 
pence. 1694 Atterbury On Prov. xiv. 6, Serm. 1726 I. 195 
They were Men who . . took their Fill of all the Good Things 
of this World ; and. .were very merry, and very hitter upon 
those that did not. 1709 Swift Merlin's Proph. Wks. 1753 
II. 1. 179 Astrology, .ts by no means an art to be despised, 
whatever Mr. Bickerstaff, or other merry gentlemen are 
pleased to think. 1714 Spectator No. 573 Unit.), You are 
pleased to be very merry, as you imagine, with us Widows. 
1772 Foote Nabob 1. 17 You are merry, Sir. 1831 Lytton 
Gadolphin 9 You are merry on me, I see. 

d. Hilarious from drink ; slightly tipsy. (Cf. 
market merry!) 

1575-6 Durham Dcpos. (Surtees) 287 The said S r Richerd, 
being mery with drinke, maid a quarrell to this examinate. 
Ibid. 288 The said S r Richerd will be inery with drinke ther, 
but not dronken. 1681 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I- 134 
Mr. Verdon . .returning home pretty merry, took occasion 
to murder a man on the road. 1719 D’Ukfey Pills III. 7 
Drunk, which the vulgar call merry. 1838 James Robber 
vi, Doveton, who was beginning to get merry, and eke good- 
humoured in his cups. 

G. Phrases. To make merry (refl. and intr.) : 
to be festive or jovial ; to indulge in feasting and 
jollity. To make merry {over, t with) : to make 
fun (of), to ridicule. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr 3085 Rope sei^e he Wib too houndes mirie 
made. 4 1330 Will Palerne 1880 Make we vs merie for mete 
haue we at wille. 4 1440 Cast. Persev. 2709 Make us mery, & 
lete hym gone 1 he was a good felawe. 1500-zo Dunbar 
Poems xiit. 32 Sum makis him mirrv at the wynis. 1530 
Palsgr. 625/2 Make mery,syrs, we shall go hence to morowe. 
1628 Earle Microcosm., Tavern (Arb.) 33 Men come beere 
to make merry. 1761 Humb Hist. Eng. II. xxviii. 135 The 
people made merry with the Cardinal’s ostentation. 1771 
Goi.osm. Hist. Eng. II. 403 The people made merry with 
this absurd and brutal statute. 1791 Genii. Mag, 19/1 My 
horse took fright at some hay-makers who were carouzing 
and making merry. 1832 Tennyson Pal. of Art 3 Oh, soul, 
make merry and carouse. 1890 Sat. Rev. 25 Oct. 481/a He 
makes merry over their deficiencies. 

f. In proverbs and proverbial comparisons. (See 
also Cricket sb. 1 1 d, Grig sbd 5.) 

13. . E. E. Allit. P, A. 850 Bot vchon enle we vvolde were 


MERRY -A1DEEW. 

fyf, pe mo be myryer. 13. . K. Alis. 1163 Swithe mury hit 
is in halle, When the burdes wawen alle, 1546 J. Hey wood 
Prov. (1867) 65 It is mery in halle, when herds wag all. 156a 
— Prov. <y Epigr. (1867) 433 Tis good to be mery and wyse: 
How shall fooles folow that aduyse ? 1564 Pu.kington Let. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) Pref. 7 The bishop of Man liveth here 
at ease, and as merry as Pope Joan. 1595 Shams, fokn tv. 
i. 18, I should be as merry as the day is long, a 1643 j’A 
Cartwright Ordinary in. iv, I’l be As merry as a Pismire, 
a 1745 S w 1 i-t Direct. S ervan Is, Footman, Livea short life and 
a merry one. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) II. 337 He 
knew how to he merry and wise. 1792 Burns 'Here's a 
health to them that's awa", It’s gude to be merry and wise, 
I’ts gude to be honest and true. 1873 Hamkrtoh Intell. 
Life I. v. (1876) 29 Merry as a lark. 

4 . Of times or seasons t Characterized by festivity 
or rejoicing. 

1567 [see 1]. 1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 38 Welcome 

merry Shrouetide. 1617 Moryson /tin. 11. 87 To keepe a 
merry ChrLtmas. 1667 Ld. Sandwich Let. in SirW. Temple's 
Wks. (1720) II. 236, 1 wish you a very merry Christmas, X710 
Swift frill, to Stella 21 Dec., But first I will wish you a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 1710-*! Ibid. 

25 Mar., 25. Morning. I wish you a merry new year : this 
is the first day of the year, you know, .with us. 1843 
Dickens Christmas Carol iii They wished each other 
Merry Christmas in their can of grog. 

5 . Special collocations: f merry -bout, slang, 
an act of sexual intercourse; -f merry main (see 
Main sb. s 1), a game at dice ; ’{'merry Monday, 
the Monday before Shrove Tuesday; merry night, 
north, dial., a night given up to festivities and 
sport. For merry dancers, Greek, grig, pin, 
see Dancer 5 , Greeks. 5 , Grig sb. 1 5 , Pin sb. it. 
See also Merry-andrew, Merry-man, etc. 

1780 Newgate Cal. V. 314 Being asked . .if she thought it 
proper for a woman of decency to ask another ‘ how she did 
after this *merry-bout ’, and ‘ whether she thought a rape 
was a merry-bout 1665 *M erry main [see Main sip ij. 
1667 Dryden Seer. Love tv. i. Come, gentlemen, let s lose 
no time : While they are talking, let s have one merry main 
before we die, for mortality sake. 1729 Gay Polly m. {1772) 
198 Does not this drum -head here, . . tempt you to fling a merry 
main or two? 1365 in I’icton L'pool Mimic. Roc. (1883) 
1. 33 Monday next before Fasten ’s eve or Shrovetide called 
*Merry Monday. 1803 R. Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 65 Aa, 
lad ! sec a *murry-neet we’ve hed at Bleckell. 1819 Wordsw. 
Waggoner u. 30 ’Tis the village Merry-Night! 1837 
Penny Cycl. VIII. 223/2 Cumbrian peasantry have various 
festive meetings, called the kirn, or harvest-home, sheep- 
shearing, merry nights, and upshots. 

6 - Comb. a. parasynthetic, as merry- conceited, 
-eyed, -jaced, -hearted, -lipped, -minded, -wilted 
adjs. 

1347-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 6 Aristippus, .was 
a merry-wilted fellow. 1548 Sir P. Hoby in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. (1721) II. App. Y. 79, I hear say he is a man some- 
what aged and merry-conceited when he lisL 1611 Bible 
Isa. xxiv, 7 Ail the merrie hearted -doe sigh. 1623 K. Long 
tr. Barclays Argents iv. xii, 277 He was. .merry-conceited 
in words. 1648-60 Hexham, Kluckt-sinnigh, Merrie- 
nrinded. 1684 Otway Atheist in. i, You Piump-cheek’d 
merry-ey’d Rogue. 2826 L. Hunt To f. H. 20 It [44. a 
mouth] breaks into such sweetness, With merry-lipped com- 
pleteness. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, vi, The merry-faced 
gentleman sent round the punch. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
I1874) I. xx. 220 Clear, crisp, ringing, merry-minded waves, 
b. quasi-ai/». with another adj. 
a 1618 Sylvester A uto-machia 123 Sailing all my Life 
On merry-sorry Seas. 1863 Kingsley Herein, x, They are 
laughing and roaring now, merry-mad every one Of them. 

B. adv. = Merrily. 

41220 Bestiary 570 Mirie 3e singe# 3is mere. 41320 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 556 Foules songe therinne murie. 41381 
Chaucer Pari. Ponies 592 Daunsith he murye that is 
myrtheles? 14.. Sir Bettes 107 (MS. E.) Bellys he herde 
merye rynge. 14.. Artk. Meri. 2485 (Kolbing) He was 
grauen & layd full merrye In the towne of Glasenburye. 
1546 Supplic. Poore Commons (E-E.T.S.) 87 They wedde 
and bury, and synge ful mery, but all for money. 1567 Gude 
<y Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 68 We suld. .Without ony dissemmii- 
lance Be blyith, and myrrie sing. 

b. Comb., as merry -naming, -singing, -turned ; 
merry-begot, -begotten dial., illegitimate ; also 
sb., a bastard. 

1549 Chaloner Erastn. on Folly Lj b, With suche 
taunts and meritourned answers they provoke men to 
laughter. 1593 Nashe Christs T. Wks. (Grosart) V. 109 
The younger men in their merry-running Madrigals. 1606 
Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. it, Magnif. 1133 A willing 
Troup of merry-singing Swains. 1785 Grose Did, Vnlg. 
Tongue, Merry begotten, a bastard. 1890 Hall Caine 
Bondman 1. vi, Maybe you think it nice to bring up your 
daughter with the merry-begot of any ragahash that comes 
prowling along. 

t Merry, V. Obs. [OE. myrgan {:—*murgfajt) t 
related to myrge Merry a,] 

1. intr. To be merry. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Tli.) xlvi. 1 Fffignia# and tnyr^a# Gode 
mid wynsumre stemne. <11310 in Wright Lyric P, xiv. 45 
In May hit murgeth when hit dawes. c 1460 Tawneley Myst , 
xiii. 714 Lo, he merys; lo, he iaghys, my swetyng. 

2. trans. To make (a person, etc.) merry. 

<11310 in Wright Lyric P, xiii. 44 Wowes this wilde 

drakes, Miles murgeth huere makes, c 1400 Pride of Life 
(Brandi, 1898) 296 A ha, solas, now )wu seist so {>ou miriest 
me in my mode. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves r. xxv. 44 
Though pleasure merries the Senses for a while : yet horror 
after vulturs the unconsuming heart. 

Merry-andrew, Merry-Andrew (menri r 
ve’ndru), [app, f. Merry a. + Andrew proper name 
(cf. Andrew 2 V 

Heame’s statement, in the preface to his edition of Bene- 
dictus Abbas (1735) that * Merry Andrew ’ was originally 


MERRY-GALL. 

applied to Dr. Andrew Borde (died 1549) has neither evi- 
dence nor intrinsic probability, though Borde had a reputa- 
tion for buffoonery, as is shown by the traditional attribu- 
tion to him of various collections of jests. In 1668 (29 Aug.) 
Pepys says that he saw at Bartholomew Fair a ridiculous 
play called 'Marry Andrey’, but that this title has any 
connexion with merry-andrew is very doubtful.] 

1, One who entertains people by means of antics 
and buffoonery ; a clown ; properly (in early use), 
a mountebank’s assistant. 

1673 Dryden Epil.to Univ. Oxford tt Th’ Italian-Merry- 
Andrews took their place, And quite Debauch’d the Stage 
with lewd Grimace. 1677 W. Sherlock Answ. T. Danson 
69 As ridiculous.. as it would be very gravely to confute 
Tom Thumb, or merry Andree, of a Town Lampoon, 1697 
Dryden AEneid Ded., This is like Merry Andrew on the 
low rope, copying lubberly the same tricks which bis master 
is so dexterously performing on the high. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xn. viii, He found the master of the puppet- 
show belabouring the back and ribs of his poor _ Merry- 
Andrew, 1831 Borrow Lavengro lii. (1893) 202 Listening 
to the jokes of the merry-andrews from the platforms in 
front of the temporary theatres. 

b. fig. 

1694 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 458 note, To make your 
self the merry andrew of the company [you] did venter upon 
a person freely to expose him to scorne. 177a Nugent tr. 
Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 488 Those who are not sought out as 
the Merry-Andrews of the pulpit. 1827 Carlyle Misc., 
Richter (1857! 1. 11 Richter is a man of mirth, but he seldom 
or never condescends to be a merryandrew. 
e. attrih. or as adj. 

1689 Answ. Lords $ Commoners Sp. 23 A Reverend Pre- 
late., whom lie stiles, in a sort of a Merry-Andrew-vein, 
Church of England Apostle and Captain of her Life-Guard. 
1798 Lit. Mem. Living Authors I. 119 The jokes and 
merriment of this merry-andrew philosopher. i 8 i 5 Sporting 
Mag. XLV II. 177 Scroggins made some merry-andrew tricks 
to save his wind. 1847 Alb. Smith Ckr. Tadpole xlix. 
(1879) 422 A poor fellow who went about the country in the 
merry-Andrew line. 

d. Comb., as merry -andreiv-like adv. 

1787 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Lousiad 11. Wks. I. 238 Turn it 
[thy wig] inside out, And wear it, Merry-Andrew like, about. 

2. pi. Playing cards of the lowest quality. 

1866 [see Harry si? 3], 1887 Fry Playing-Card Terms 
in Philol. Soc. Trans. 55 Andrews, Merry Andrews, Play- 
ing-cards of the fourth or lowest class or quality. 

Hence Merry-a'ndrew, Merry-a'ndrewize vbs. 
tntr ,, to play the merry-and rew ; Herry-a'ndrew- 
ism, buffoonery, clownishness. 

1836 Fraser's M ag. XIII. 37 Nothing is more distasteful 
..than the undiscriminating Merryandrewism of an in- 
grained vulgarian. 1861 T. L. Peacock Gryil. Gr. viii. 
Arch-quacks have taken to merry-anhiewmng in a new 
arena. 1891 G. Meredith One of our Cong. III. iii. 40 He 
can, if imps are in him, merryandrew as much as he pleases. 

Merry-banks, -bush : see Mekbibowk. 
t Merry-gall. Obs. Also 6 raerrygald, 7 
merigal. [See Gale sbf : the first element might 
so far as form is concerned be mery Mabbow 1, 
hut the sense of the combination is not obvious.] 
A sore produced by chafing. 

1375 Tuhbekv. Venerie 139 (May he) he seekes to haue 
my Sewet for himselfe, Whiche sooner heales a merrygald 
then Pothecaries pelfe. 1397 Gerarde Herbal in. L 1202 
If such as iourney or trauell do carry with them a branch or 
rod of Agnus castus in their hand, it will keepe them from 
merry gals, and wearines. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 101 It 
healeth all merry-gals and raw places where the. flesh is 
rubbed off or chafed s it helpeth the rank rammish smel 
vnder the arm-holes [L. intcrtriginum et alarum vitiis 
perfrictionibusque ..non dub/e tnederi]. Ibid. 319 It is 
good to anoint merigals therwith, namely, when one part of 
the body is fretted & chafed against another [L. prodest et 
confrzcalis membris]. 

Merryghe, obs. form of Mabbow sh\ 
t Me'rry-g’O-doura. Slang. Obs. Strong ale. 

a 1500 Songs t<t Carols (Percy Soc.) 92 Where is the best 
wyn ? tell yow me. . . I know a drawght off mery-go-downe, 
The best it is in all thys towne. *377 Harrison England 
IB xi. 86 A pot of hufcappe or mery go downe. 1399 Nashb 
Lenten StuffeDcA. A 3 b, You.. can do no lesse then present 
mee with the best mornings draught of merry-go-downe in 
your quarters. 

Merry-go-round. 

1. A revolving machine carrying wooden horses 
or cars, on or in which persons ride round and 
round for amusement ; a roundabout. 

1729 Daily Post 23 Aug., Here’s the merry-go-rounds: 
Come, who rides? 1806-7 J- Beresfokd Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) xx. 252 May she fall to the ground From a 
merry-go-round. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. <7 It, Note-Bks. 
(1883) 26 There were merry-go-rounds, wooden horses, and 
other provision for children’s amusements. 1896 E. A. King 
Ital, Highways 76 It [sc. a steam organ] belonged to a 
travelling merry-go-round, 

2. fig. A ‘ whirl 

>856 R, W. Procter Barbed s Shop xiii. (1883) 98 This 
elystum of a business, this merry-go-round of trade. 1890 
H. G. Dakyns Xenophon I, p. cxx, What a merry-go-round 
of soldierly adventure 1 

+ Merry-go-sorry. Obs. A mixture of joy 
and sorrow. 

*599 , Breton Mis. Mavillia (Grosart) 49/a Joying to see 
the kinde heart of this other olde gentleman, sorie to be an 
occasion of such anger to himselfe, and trouble to his house, 
betwixt a merrie, goe sorie, I fell to such weeping, as quite 
spilde mine eyes. x6oo — - Fort, two Princes 52. 1606 [? Bre- 
ton] Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 76 Thou hast told me of 
such a Merry goesory, as I haue not often heard of : I am 
sory for thy ill fortune, but am glad to see thee aliue. 
fMerry land = Maryland , the name of a 
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district in N. America (now one of the United States), 
applied to a kind of tobacco. _ Cf. F. Maryland. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. xxii. (Roxb.) 274/1 Sorts of 
Tobacco. .Merry land, leafe Tobacco. 

Merrymaid, dial, variant of Mermaid. 

1863 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. IP. Eng. (1881) 149 The 1 merry- 
maids ' of the Cornish fishermen and sailors possess the 
well-recognised features of the mermaid. 

Merry-make (me’rimtfik), sb. arch. [app. f. 
vbl. phr. make merry, with inversion as in the later 
Merry-making.] = Merry-making. 

1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 9 Now nis the time of 
merimake. a 1386 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvii. 51 Gif Je 
lyk musik, mirthe, or myrrie mak. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple 1st. 1. xxviii, With fearless merry-make and piping. ' 
1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog iii. 29 The Simple Merrie-make 
of older Swains Was Innocent. 1822 W. Tennant Thane 
of Fife vi. xlviii, The din of merry-make and boast ! 1S33 
Longf, Outrc-Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 52 The rural sports 
and merrimakes of the village. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 5 We’ll have feasts And 
funerals also, merrymakes and wars. 1893 Kath. L. Bates 
Eng. Relig. Drama 23 England was wonted to lake her 
merry-makes as a gift from the hand of Religion. 

Me’rry-make, v. rare, [Formed as prec.] 
intr. To make merry ; to be festive. 

1714 Gay Sheph. Week Tues. 50 Whilom with thee ’twas 
Marian's dear delight To moil all day and merry-make 
at night. 1853-8 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) I. 
240 Dancing and otherwise merrymaking. 1859 Fitz- 
Gerald tr. Umarxx.xv, I think the Vessel, that with fugi- 
tive Articulation answer’d, once did live, And merry-make. 
1804 Du Maurier Trilby I. 220 Ye young who pawn each 
other’s watches, and merrymake together on the proceeds. 

Merry-maker (me-rim^loj). [f. Merry a. + 
Maker, after next.] One who makes merry or 
takes part in festivities. 

1843 Zoologist I. 35 A party of merry-makers, who resorted 
to tins unwonted saloon to sip their wine. 1884 Illustr. 
Land. News 13 Sept. 243/3 The merrymakers did not break 
up until a late hour. 

Me’rry-making, vbl. sb. [f. Merry a. + 
Making vbl. rA] The action of making merry ; 
conviviality ; also, an occasion of festivity, a con- 
vivial entertainment. 

1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) 1. 186 If a woman at 
a merry-making dresses in man’s cloathes. 1779 Mm*. 
D’Arkuay Diary 13 June, Her., gay, laughing face inspires 
an almost immediate wish of conversing and merry-making 
with her. 1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 209 A merry-making, on 
the death of a relation. 1830 Tennyson Poems 93 See 1 
our friends are all forsaking The wine and the merry- 
making. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek v. 107 The 
Irish betake themselves to rebellion when stopped in their 
merry-makings. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 55 The tedious 
length of an English merry-making would he unintelligible 
to him [rtf. an Italian], 

attrib. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. (1890) 310/r We Twain 
Not oft again. .Unto this merry-making place shall ride. 

So MsTry-makiHgf ppl. a. 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, vi, Such jolly, roystering, rol- 
licking, merry-making blades. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 
94 First must merry-making men address the gods with 
holy songs. 

Merry man, merryman. 

1 . pi. Merry men : the companions in arms or 
followers of a knight, an outlaw chief, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 128 His murie men comanded 
he To make hym bothe game and glee, c 1400 Gamelyn 774 
Yong Gamelyn. .fond his mery men under woode-bough. 
c 2510 Lytell Geste of Robyn Hood iv. in Child Ballads III. 
66 And Robyn and his mery men Went to wode anone, 
c 1550 Hunting of Cheviot 37 Ibid. III. 309 Fyghte ye, 
my myrry men, whyllys ye may. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. 
i. i2r They say he is already in the Forrest of Arden, and 
a many merry men with him. 1810 Scott Lady ofL. v. xviii, 
Still at the gallop prick’d the Knight, His merry-men follow’d 
as they might. 

2. (As one word.) A jester or buffoon. 1 Obs. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Merry Andrew, or 

Mr. Merryman, the jack pudding, jester, or zany of a 
mountebank, usually dressed in a party coloured coat. 1838 
Thoms in Bentley's Misc. III. 623 The equestrian clown at 
Astley|s, as the Mister Merryman who attends the horse- 
manship at that theatre is professionally designated. 1858 
Doran Ct. Fools 58 In the fifteenth century, when the 
fashion of wearing bells was abandoned to the professional 
merry-men. 

|| 3. The surname Merriman has sometimes been 
used allusively. 

1396 Harington Metam. A jax 84 Hsec tria mens leeta, 
reguies, moderata dicta. Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and 
Doctor Meryman. 

Merry-meeting. A festive or convivial 
gathering. 

a 3 653 Jer. Taylor Serm. Cold. Grove, Winter xv. 191 
This, .struck their fancy luckily, and maintained the merry 
meeting. 1699 South Serm. (184a) III. 51 He can. .in those 
higher speculations forget all his merry-meetings and com- 
anions. 1723 Dk. Wharton True Bt iton No. 58. II. 505 If 
e has not that Zeal without Knowledge to improve a Merry- 
meeting into a Riot, _ 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, <$• B. II. 
xi. 268 He had carried his merry-meetings to an unusual 
extent 1890 ‘R, Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer 1891) 293 
Hewas. .made free of all their small gatherings and merry- 
meetings. 

Merryment, -n.es, obs. ff. Merriment, -ness. 
Merry-sole, var. Mary-sole : see Mary i c. 
1880-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes II. 22 Arnoglossus mega- 
stoma. . .Names. — Whiff, merry sole, a term applied due to 
its active movements when in the water. 

Merrythought (me-rifpt). [f. Merry a. + 
Thought sb. : see below.] The Furcula or forked 
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bone between the neck and breast of a bird ; also, 
the portion of a bird when carved that includes 
this bone. Also attrib. 

The name, like the synonym wish-bone , alludes to the play- 
ful custom of two persons pulling the furcula of a fowl until 
it breaks; according to the popular notion, the one who gets 
the longer (in some districts, the shorter) piece will either 
be married sooner than the other, or will gain the fulfilment 
of any wish he may form at the moment. 

1607 Dekker Norihw. Hoe 111. Wks. 1873 III. 42, I longd 
for the merry thought of a phesant. 16x1 Cotgr., Lunette , 
the merrie-thought ; the forked craw-bone of a bird, which 
we vse, in spoit, to put on our noses. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 7P2, l..have seen a Man in Love grow pale and lose 
his Appetite, upon the plucking of a Merry-thought. 1716 
R. Waller in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 513 Under the Clavi- 
cula or Merry-thought-bone, a 1736 Mrs. Haywood New 
Present 269 Then cut up the merry-thought. X843 Lever 
J. Hinton ii, Simpering old maids cracked merry thoughts 
with gay bachelors. x8go Coues Field Gen. Ornithol. 
11. 136 The lower belly of the curve, convex forward, fitting 
in between the forks of the merrythought (Lat .furtulum). 

Ife’rry-totter. dial. Also 8-9 -trotter, [f. 
Merry a. + Totter sb.~] A see-saw ; a swing. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 338/2 Myry tottyr [v. r. miritotyr], 
chylderys game, .. oscillnm. 1483 Cath. Angl. 235/2 A 
Merytotyr, oscillum,petaurus. 1639 C. Hoole tr. Comenius' 
Orbis Sensualium (1672) 277 Boyes .. tossing and swinging 
themselves upon a Merry-totter [L. super Petaurum]. 1790 
Grose Provinc. Gloss., Merry-totter, a see-saw. 1862 
‘Tom Treddlehoyle’ Bairnsla Foaks Ann. 4 (E.D.D.) 
Merry-trotter. 

Me’rry-willg. [f. Merry a. + Wing sb. ; app. 
■with reference to the rapid beating of the wings.] 
j*l. A kind of gnat or mosquito found in the 
West Indies, esp. Jamaica and Barbados. Obs. 

1671 Ogilby Amer. 340 In some parts of the Countrey [in 
Jamaica]there arealso asort of stinging Flies, call’d Muschilli 
and Merrywings. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Merry-wings, 
a sort of Fly, very troublesome in the Night, in the Island 
of Barbadoes. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 87 The Merry- 
Wing. .is a very minute Fly. ..They seem to be exactly of 
the same Species with the Gnat in England. 

2. U. S. The golden-eye, Clangula glaucion. 

1S88 G. Trumbull Names of Birds 78. 

+ Mers. Sc. Obs. Also 6 mers9. [a. MDu. 
inerse (mod.Du. mars') * top ’ of a mast, literally 
‘basket’.] A round-top surrounding the lower 
masthead. Also attrib. in mers clothes, streamers 
and hangings suspended from the * mers’. 

1494 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1877) I- 2 53 Item for ane 
gret mast, ane ra, ane swken, a pygy mast ; and thir rais 
and the taklingwith ane mers, ..and for ane pomp and other 
small graith, x li. 1304-6 Ibid. (1001) III. 89 Item xxvj 
elne carsay blew, rede, quhit and fallow to be ij mers 
clathis to the schip. 1503-6 Ibid. 183 Item, .to the man that 
maid the mers of the schip, in drinksilvir xiiijr. 1506 Ibid. 
189 Item.. to Alexander Chamir, payntour, quhilk payntit 
the mers of the Kingis schip x Franch crounis. 1308 Dun- 
bar Gold. Targe 52 A saill, als quhite as blossum vpon spray, 
Wyth mtrse of gold, brycht as the stern of day. 

Mersatorial (moisSto^rial), a. Ornith. [f. 
mod.L. mersator diver : see -ial.] Belonging to 
Macgillivray’s order Mersatores. 

185* Macgillivray Brit. Buds V. 424 They [re. the Pro- 
cellariinae] are mersatorial birds. 

Mersausfe, Mersch, Merschale : see Mere- 
bauce, March sb. 3, Marsh, Marshal. 
Mersehaundrice, Merschion : see Mer- 
chandise, Marchion. 

Merge (mers), sb. Sc. [Sc. repr. OE. mfrsc, 
Marsh.] Low fiat land, usually beside a river or 
the sea ; marsh. Also attrib. 

The Merse is used as the proper name of the district of 
Berwickshire between the Lammermoors and the Tweed. 

a x8xo in Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song 234 There's a 
maid has sat o’ the green merse side Thae ten lang years and 
mair. 1836 Aird Poet. Wks. 188 Go the rooks Down to 
the sea. .on the fiat merse To tear up tufts of grass for 
grubs below, a 1856 in G. Henderson Pop. Rhymes Ber- 
wick 105 A Merse mist alang the Tweed In a harvest 
jnornin’sgude indeed. 18(19 Landketh Life Adam Thomson 
I. 5 A bloody skirmish between Merse-men and Northum- 
brians. _ 1875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 78 A 
little bit of merse-land, detached by the windings of the 
River Luce, is called St. Helen’s Island. 

Merse, Mersement : see Mkrce, Mercement. 
Merser, Mersh, Mershal(l: see Mercer, 
March v.-, Marshal. 

Mersionimo-jJbn). ? Obs. [a. F. mersion, ad. L. 
tnersidn-em, 11 . of action f, mers-, merger c to dip : 
see Merge v .] The action, or act, of dipping ; 
spec, with reference to baptism. 

1659 H. L’Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 365 Mersion or 
dipping is not of the necessity of the Sacramtnt, sprinkling 
being in every way as operative, x66p Barrow Sacra- 
ments in Creed etc. (1697) 444 The mersion also in Water, 
and the emersion thence, doth figure our death to the 
former, and receiving to a new life. x6gx W. Nicholls 
Answ. Naked Gospel. 32 The custom of the trine mersion 
seems to be very ancient in the Church, if not Apostolical. 

Merss(h, Merssery: see Marsh, Mercery. 
Mersshall: see Marshal, 

Mersy(e, Mersyment, Merte, Mertelage, 
Mertenet(te : see Mercy, Mercement, Mart 
sb.*, Martiloge, Martinet. 

Merth(e : see Mart sb.\ Mirth. 

Mertilloge, Mertinet, Mertle, Mertlete ; 

see Martiloge, Martinet, Myrtle, Martlet. 
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Mertri(c)k : see Mabtrix. 
t Merttux. Obs. rare— 1 . [? From the name of 
Merton Abbey (Surrey 1 ).] A kind of church bell. 

1536 Nottingham Rec. III. 198 Compositura sive factura 
cujusdam campanae mediocris Anglice ‘ a mertun 

Mertymas, -mes, obs. forms of Martinmas. 
f Merul. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. tnerula .] = 
Merle. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 230 The gay Merul and 
warbling Philomel. 

Meruline (me*ri*?lin), a. Zool, [ad. mod.L. 
mtrultnus, f. L. inerula Merle.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the genus Merula or to the subfamily Meru- 
Iinse {Cent. Did. 1890). So Merulimoua a. 
Zool. in the same sense (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 
i Merumsuratum = Marum Syriacum : see 
Marum. 

tx 710 Cei.ia Fiennes Diary (1888) 190 W t,1 ..ffilleroy finely 
Cut, and ffirrs and merumsuratum w™ makes the fine snuff. 

Merur(e, obs. forms of Mirror. 

+ MEeruw, «. Obs. Forms: 1 mearu, Mercian 
meru, 3 meruw, mereuh, 4 merug. [OE. 
mearu (stem mearw-) =OHG. marawi (MHG. 
mar , manv-), ablaut var. of OHG. mur(ti)wi 
(MHG. miirwe, mur, mod.G. miirbe) of the same 
meaning.] Soft, tender. 

0 97 S Ruskw. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 32 ponne tel^ra his merwe 
bi)> . . jje witan jvet neh is sumer. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 216 
Xyf ponne se lichoma mearu [v.v. mearuw] sy seoS on 
hunige le^e to pam save, a 1225 A ner. R. 378 ?unge impen 
me bigurt mid pornes, leste bestes ureten ham peo hwule 
pet heo beoS meru we. c 1275 Luue Ron 44 in 0 . E. Misc. 
94 Hwenne hit schal to-glide hit is fals and mereuh and 
frouh. c 1320 Sir Bettes (A.) 2525 Ich was so lite & so 
meru?, Eueri man me clepede dweru}. 

Merv (m 5 .iv). [Short for F. {satin) merveilleux.] 
A silk material for ladies’ dresses and dress-trim- 
mings. 

1887 Daily News 11 May 5/7 A skirt of black Mery, 
covered with tulle. 1890 Ibid. 10 June 7/5 Rich satin 
Mervs. All silk. 

Mervail(e, »veil(l(e, etc., obs. ff. Marvel. 

II Merveilleux, -euse (mgrvgy b, -dz). [Fr. : 
see Marvellous.] Contemporary names for the 
extravagantly dressed French fops and 'fine ladies’ 
of the period of the Directory, who affected a 
revival of the classical costume of ancient Greece. 

[1819 : cf. Marvellous B.] _ 1892 Daily News 19 Oct. 5/1 
The 1 merveilleuse ’ of the Directory in F rance ; The ‘ mer- 
veilleuse’, or ‘ ultTa-fashionable ’, as the writer .. rather 
inadequately translates her title, ‘walked, - half naked in the 
Champs Klysees’. 1898 Lady Mary Loyd tr. O. Uzanne's 
Fashion in Paris i. 8 The Ecrouelleux, the Ineoncevables, 
the Merveilleux, with their chins sunk in their huge cravats. 
Ibid. 19 The Merveilleuses survived the Incroyables by 
a couple of years. 

Merviade : see Maravedi. 

Merwaal, -waill(e, etc., obs. ff. Marvel. 
Merwe, merwe(i)ll: see Marrow^. 1 , Marvel. 
Merwoman (mauwnman). [See Mer- and 
cf. G. meerfrau, meerweib.] A name for a Mer- 
maid when older or wedded. 

1809 Chron. in Ann. Reg 394/2 In a History of the 
Netherlands it is stated that in the year 1403, the dikes 
were broken near Campear by an inundation ; and when 
the inundation had returned, a Merwoman was left in the 
Dermet Mere. 1884 F. J. Child Eng. ty So. Pop. Ball. I. 
366/1 The merman asks her the reason, and she answers, 
They all say that you are the merwoman’s son. 

iransf. 1846 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1875) Mem. 26 It was 
really admirable to watch the good-humour, dexterity, and 
patience of the old merwoman. 

Mery, obs. form of Marrow sbj, Merry. 
Merycism (me'risiz’m). Path. [ad. mod.L. 
merycismus , ad. Gr. prjpviturpis rumination, f. pr) pv- 
icifav to ruminate, f. prjpvit-, PRpvf- occurring as 
the name of a ruminating fish.] A rare disease 
of the stomach, in which the food, after having 
been swallowed some time, is returned into the 
mouth and remasticated. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. s. v. Merycismus. i860 New 
Syd. Soc. Yetir-Bk.Med.ff Surg. 235 Abdominal Merycism 
(regurgitation of chyme) appearing as the symptom of a 
masked ague. 

Meryhed, Meryly,Merynes, Meryt(e, etc. : 
see Marrowed, Merrily, Merriness, Merit, etc. 
+ Mes. Obs. Also 4-5 messe, 5 meassa. [a. AF. 
mes (see Skeat Chaucer's Wks. I. 429 and Du 
Cange Glossariurn Gallicum s.v.), app. L. 
missum, neut. pa. pple. of mittere to send, put 
forth.] Proper distance or range for shooting. To 
mark (a person 1 ) at or with a mes : to strike. 

The use in the first quot, is obscure; the word may have 
been used in a strained sense for ‘a blow’, ‘the force of 
a blow But the reading of the passage seems doubtful. 

13,, E. E. A tlit. P. B. 215 Dry^tyn with his dere dom 
hyra drof to pe abyme, In pe mesure of his mode, his mes 
neuer be lasse Bot per he tynt pe type dool of his tour ryche. 
la. 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1453 To shete, at good mes, 
to the dere. a 1380 Pistill Susan 320 (Phillips MS.) An 
aungiL.hab braundisshid his brond..To marke pi myddil 
at a messe in more pan in bre. c 1440 York Myst. xi. 162 
Bot be Jewes bat wonnes in Jessen Sail nojt be marked with 
pat messe [C1460 Towns ley Myst. v iii. 175 measse], 

Mes, obs. form of Mass sb.\ Mease, Mess. 


II Mesa (m?sa). South. U.S. [Sp. mesa , lit. 
‘table’:— L .mlnsa.] A high table-land. Also attrib. 

1775 Romans Florida App. 57 This Table Land is called 
Mesa Maria. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. 314 The road . . 
ascends to a low mesa. 18. . Reports on Pacific Railroad 
1. 84 (Bartlett) The mesa, or table-land character, is exhibited 
only along the line of river- valleys. _ 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. 
Free. Met. U. S . 636 The top sometimes several miles wide, 
mesa-like and comparatively level. 

Mesaconic (mesakpmik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. 
pea-bs middle + (It)aconic ; intended to denote the 
intermediate position of this acid between the 
itaconic and citraeonic acids.] Mesaconic acid: 
an acid, isomeric with itaconic acid, obtained by 
boiling a weak solution of citraeonic acid with 
nitric acid. Mesaconic ether : see quot. 1865. 
Hence HEesa'conate, a salt of mesaconic acid. 

1854 Thomson Cycl. Ckem . , Mesaconic A cid. 1856 Watts 
tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Ckem. X. 428 Mesaconate of Am- 
monia. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem., Mesaconic Ether, C9H4O4. 
..Obtained by distilling a mixture of mesaconic acid, sul- 
phuric acid, and alcohol. 

Mesad (messed), adv. [f. Gr. pea-os middle 
+ -ad -as in Dextrad.] = Mestad. 

1882 Wilder & Gage Anat. Technal. 27 Substituting me- 
sal for mesial, . .we have mesad. Ibid. 212 Lift the border 
near its middle, and trace it mesad. 1894 Gould Illustr. 
Med. Diet., Mesad , toward the mesial or mesal line or plane J 
towards the meson. 

Mesager, obs. form of Messenger. 

Mesail. Antiq. Also mursail, mezail. [a. F. 
mhail, mhail, mursail , app. repr. OF. mu faille 
concealment, f. vntcier to hide.] (See quot.) 

1869 Boutell Arms <)• Ami. viii. (1874) 127 This piece, 
called the mesail, or mursail. .but more generally known in 
England as the ventaile, or visor, was pierced for both 
sight and breathing. 1870 G C. Blacic tr. Demmin's 
Weapons of War 278 The armet is the most perfect form of 
helmet. It is composed of the crown with crest, the vizor, 
nose-piece and ventoyle (these latter three forming altogether 
the mezail ), and the gorget. 

Mesairaick, obs. form of Mesabajc. 

Mesais, variant of Misease. 

Mesal (me‘sal), a. [f. Gr. pea-os middle + -al.] 
«= Mesial. Hence Me-sally adv. = Mesially. 

1882 [see Mesad ad?’.}. In recent Diets. 
Mesallantoid (mesalsemtoid), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. pea-os middle + Allantoid.] Having an 
allantois of intermediate size. (Cf. Megallan- 

TOID, MlCRALLANTOID.) 

1877 W. Turner Hum. A nat. 11. 869 M. H. Milne-Ed- 
wards..has placed the Carnivora ana Pinnipedia in a 
Mesallantoid legion of mammals. 

II Mesalliance (mtizalyans). [Fr., f. mis- Mis- 
+ alliance Alliance. Cf. Misalliance.] A 
marriage with a person of inferior social position. 

178a H. Walpole Let. to Mason 25 June, We are well off 
when from that mesalliance there spring some bastards 
called Episodes. 1827 Canning Sp. Ho. Com. 12 June in 
Hansard XVII. 1235 An account of a union, or rather 
of what the French called a mesalliance between a man of 
colour and a white woman. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. 
(1869) 39 In England, .a grocers daughter would think she 
made a mesalliance by marrying a painter. 1885 Mabel 
Collins Prettiest Woman x, It seems hardly likely that 
another prince will make a mesalliance for the sake of a 
Milovitcn. 

Mesamcsboid (mesarnPboid), a. and sb. Biol. 
[f. Gr. pka-os middle + Amoeboid.] a. adj. In 
mesamceboid cell - b. b. sb. One of the amceba-like 
cells which are developed in the mesoderm. 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesamtxboid cells.. Mesamceboids. 
1905 Brit. Med. Jr nl. 25 Feb. 441 A special ingrowth of 
micronuclear cells derived from the pigmented group gave 
rise to the mesamoeboid (mesoblastic) cells. 

Meaanger, obs. form of Messenger. 

II EflCesarsenm (mesarf #m). Anat. 1 Obs. Also 
7 mezereura. Also after the Gr. form, 6 me- 
sareon, 9 mesaraion. [med.L., a. Gr. pcaapaiov, f. 
piaov middle + apaia flank, belly.] = Mesentery i. 

*594 T. B. La Priniaud. Fr. Acad. II. 353 The mesentery 
..is also called by some mesareon. . .Others take mesareon 
to be the highest part of the mesentery. 1661 Lovell 
Hist. Anim. ff Min. 317 The humour.. which is in the 
ventricle, intestines, and mezereum. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl.. Mesarseum, is also used in a more restrained sense 
for a part, or division of the mesentery ; being that fastened 
to the small guts. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesaraion. 
Mesaraic (mesarnk), a. and sb. Anal. Forms: 
5 misaraic, -ayke, -ak, 6 -aike, mes's)erayke, 
7 mesairaick, mes 9 rai(c)k, -aique, -iaeke, mi- 
seraick, 7-8mesaraick(e, 7~9meseraic, (9 erron. 
me 3 ar 8 Bic), 8 ~ mesaraic. [ad, med.L. mesaraicus, 
a. Gr. peaapatKi 5 s, f. ptaapnov MesaryEUM.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the mesentery; 

=r Mesenteric. 

c 1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 27 Veynis miserak ben smale 
veynes bat comen out of be veyne bat is clepid porta. 1541 
R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chimrg, H lij b, To brynge 
the Chilus to the lyuer by meanes of the veynes mescraykes 
[src]. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 104 Duodenum, Ieiunum, 
and Ileon, ..are easily distinguished by their scituation, 
length, and by their Meseraick veines, 1651 Biggs New 
Disp. r 117 Scammony. .and vitriol do equally liquate the 
mesaraick bloud. 1831 R, Knox Cloquet's Anat.. 786 Its 
i; veins [re. of the pancreas] pour their contents. .into the 
j small mesaraic and splenic veins. 1869 Huxley Jnlrod, 


MES CHANT. 

Classif. Anim. 139 Meseratc= mesenteric. The omphalo* 
meseraic vessels pass from the intestine to the umbilical 
vesicle in the embryo. 

B. sb. One of the mesaraic veins. 

1528 Paynel Salerne's Regim. Dijb, Whiche departeth 
to the lyuer by fie veines called miseraikes. 1615 Tomkis 
Albumazarx. 1. B 1 b, And what they [re. the guts] spare, 
The meseraicks filch, and lay’t i’th liver. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. | 3. 85 At the mouthes of the 
miseraicks. 1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 43/1 The venous 
sinus gives out.. the mesaraics to the under surface of the 
cceca. 

t Mesaraical, a. Obs. [f. Mesaraic + -al.] 
= Mesaraic a. 

1369 R. Androse tr. Alexis' Seer. iv. 111. 37 To beale.. 
the obstruction of the Mesaraicall veynes. 1623 Hart Ar- 
raignm. Ur. ii. 5 The naturall voluntary expulsion of that 
superfluous humour into the guts by the miseraicali veines. 

Mesarteritis (mesaitersi-tis). Path . [mod. 
L., f. Gr. pia-os middle + dpTrjpia artery + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the middle coat of an artery. 

1873 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 374 The outer and 
middle coats are chiefly or solely affected, and it is called by 
some periarteritis and mesartentis. 

Hence Mesaxtexitic (mesaiteri-tik) a., relating 
to mesarteritis. 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesarteritic induration, a form of 
granulation, or cicatricial, tissue found in the coats of an 
artery affected with chronic endarteritis. 

Mesaticephalic (me:sati|Sike-lik) a. [f. Gr. 
ptaar-os midmost (superl. of pea os middle) + 
u((pa\T] head + -10 (after cephalic).] — Meso- 
CEPHALIC. 

1879 Flower Caial. Mus. Coll. Surg. 1. 251 The indices 
of breadth, .are : — Dolichocephalic, .below 750. Mesatiee- 
phalic.. 750 to 800. Brachycephalic. .above 800. 

So Me Batice pEalism, the condition of being 
mesaticephalic ; Meisatice’plialous a. — Mesati- 
CEPHALIC; 1 | Me:satice‘plialTis,(a', a skull to which 
is applied the term mesaticephalic ; ( b ) a person 
with a mesaticephalic skull ; B2e:satice - phaly= 
Mesaticephalism. 

_ *863 Thurnam in Mem. Anthrop. Soc. (1863) I. 150 An 
intermediate ovoid form (mesati- or ortho-cephalism). 1880 
A. H. Keane in Nature XXI. 281 [Afghan) Type, long, 
oval face, arched nose, head mesaticephalous. 1896 Nat. 
Science Sept. 154 The mesaticephaly..may be due to a 
crossing between brachycephalous Negrillos and Negros. 

Mesauenteur, -ure, obs. ff. Misadventure. 
Mesbyleue, obs. form of Misbelieve. 

|l Mescal (meska-1). Also mexical, mexcal, 
mezeal. [Sp. mescal, a. Mexican mexcalli .] 

1 . A strong intoxicating spirit distilled from the 
fermented juice of the American aloe. 

1828 Sir H. G. Ward Mexico I. 59 A strong kind of 
brandy called mexical, or Aguardiente de Maguey. 1834 
Bartlett Explor. Texas , etc. 1. 290 Mezeal, or aguardiente. 
1888 Fanny C. Gooch Face to face w. Mexicans 362 Mescal 
is made from a liquor obtained by pressing the leaves of the 
maguey in a mill. 

2 . Mescal-plant : the American aloe. Mescal 
fibre : the fibre of this plant (cf. Maguey). 

1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. i. 14 The agave, the 
far-famed mezcal-plant of Mexico. 1886 Ann. Rep. Smith- 
sonian Inst. (1889) 11. 652 Mescal fiber, Arizona. 

Mescel(l)in(e, obs. forms of Maslin 2 . 
Meschance, obs. form of Mischance. 

+ Mesckaucie. Obs. rare~\ In quot. mis-, 
[f. Merchant : see -anoy.] Wickedness. 

1609 Pitcairn's Crirn. Trials III. 5 For forder manifests. 
tioun of goure extreame and maist vnnaturall misebande. 

+ Mesckant, a. and si. Obs. Forms : 5 mes- 
ehaunt(e, my scli(e)airat(e, 5, 7 mischaunb, 
6 mischand, -eant, mech.ient 3 meschante, 
mysch.(e)ant, mechant, 6-7 mischartt, mishant, 
meschant. [a. OF. mescheant unlucky, wicked 
(mod.F. michant wicked), orig. pr. pple. of mes- 
cheoir to be unlucky + mes- Mis- + cheoir to fall :— 
popular L. *cadere for class. L. cadere. Frequent 
inCaxton; in the 1 6th c. mainly Sc.] A. adj. 

1 . Wicked, bad, base. 

a 1450 Nut. de la Tour 126 It is a mysebaunt thinge for 
any gentille woman, other to striue or to chide in ani 
manere. _ 0x57 o Saiir. Poems R eform. xx. 146 All tbay yat 
dois. .With mischant mynde maling Aganis the treuth. 1629 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 11. III. 4 The. .purging of the 
land frome suche amischaunt persoun. 1649 Bp. Guthrie 
Mem. (1702) 6This Meschant Business. .gave the Ministers 
Affairs such a Blow, that.. they were never able to make it 
up again. 

2 . Miserable, wretched. 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 48 Than he retorned 
poure and myschant vnto his fader Tytan. 1330 Palsgr. 
318/2 Meschante myserable, meschant. 

B. sb. A wretch, a villain. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ynton iv. 125 Thenne he sayd 
to his children ‘ Myschaunt, your ledernes and slouth hath 
overcomen you ’. 1370 in Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. v. 

(1677) 238 They. .had unworthily cut off his Uncle and Re- 
gent, by suborning a mischant to kill him treacherously. 
a 1583 PolwaRT Fly ting zv. Montgomerie 131 Mischiewous 
mishant. 1664 Pepys Diary 6 Sept., Cromwell, notwith- 
standing the meschants in his time, which were the Cavaliers, 
did [etc.]. 

Hence Iffeschantiy adv., f Meschautness. 
1491 Caxton Pitas Pair. (W. de W. 1493) 11. 256/2 The 
tyme that he had lost & wasted in lyuyng myschauntly. 


MESCH AN TEE Y. 

*573 Saiir. Poems Reform, xl. 203 Upricht men ar mur- 
therit mischantlie. 1623 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials III. 549 
How mischantlie and barbaruslie the innocent Gentillraan 
was murdreist. 1644 D. Hume Hist. Dong'. 133 Which 
I confesse is so profound and deep a folly, and mischant- 
nesse, that I can by no means sound it. 1661 R. Baillie 
Lett, Hr Jrnls. (1842) III. 468 Mr. Blair, Mr. Dickson, and 
Mr. Hutcheson, were, without all cause, mischantly abused 
by his pen. 

t Meschantery. Obs. rare-'. [f. Meschant 
+ -ery.] A wicked deed, 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 337 The good man by 
that delusive spell is rendred a ridiculous spectator, and 
seemingly an assentor to their meschanteries. 

Mesoh.aun.es, -clieaun.ee, obs. ff. Mischance. 
Meachef, -chief, etc., obs. ff. Mischief. 
Meschit(e, -ito : see Mesqoita Obs., mosque. 

+ Meschyne. Obs, rare— 1 . [? a. OF.meschine, 
fem. of meschin, mesquin : see Mesquin. (But cf. 
MDu. meskijn girl, wench.')] A bad woman. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 58 This meschyne . . that Ioyeth 
her to recyte. .more lesyng than trouth. 

Mescita, variant of Mesquita Obs. 

Meselin, obs. form of Maslin a . 

Mescontent, -creance, etc. : see Mis-. 
Mescroyance. quasi-arrA. rare— 1 , [a. OF. 
mescroyance, f. mescroyant-. see next.] Misbelief. 

1876 Ruskin Ears Clav. lxxii. 383 The elements of Cray* 
ance and Mescroyance are always chemically separable. 

Mescroyant. Obs. rare—', [a. OF. mes- 
croyant, var. of mescreiant, mescreant : see Mis- 
creant.] A misbeliever. 

1711 Hickes Two Treat. Ckr. Pries/E (1847) II. 365 The 
Church and clergy.. are every day. .insulted by every vile 
mescroyant, and every blaspheming tongue. 

Mescuite, variant of Mesqoita, mesquit Obs. 

II Mesdames (m<?dam). [Fr., pi. of Madame.] 

1 . The plural of Madame. 

c 1573 Gascoigne Posies, Flowers 43 And wherefore mar- 
unile you Mez Dames, I praye you tell mee then. 1774 
Gibbon Let. 24 May in Life Lett. (1869) 233 The Mes- 
dames, by attending their father, have both got the smallpox. 

2 . Used to supply the want of an Engl. pl.of ‘Mrs.’ 

I7gz Wot.cor (P. Pindar) Ode to Margate Hoy 37 My 

good friend Johnson — Mesdames Windsor, Kelly. 1879 
lllustr. Land, News 15 Mar. 258/2 Mesdames Down and, 
Jamieson. 

[| Mesdemoiselles, pi. of Mademoiselle. 

1792 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 52 (1795) III. 27 The 
practice among fashionable mothers of committing their chil- 
dren to the care of French Mesdemoiselles. 

Mesdo, obs. form of Misdo. 

Mese (mfz), sb.l Obs. exc. sew. dial. Also 7-9 
meese, 9 meesh, mews, etc. [OK. mcos - Flem. 
miss (cited Kilian as obsolete), OHG. 
mod.G. dial, mies), ON. myr-r (see Mire sb.) 
OTeut types *meirso-z, *meuzo'-z, related by ablaut 
to *mason - , ON. mose Moss rf.] Moss. 

<*900 tr. Bteda's Hist, in. ii. § 2 pa brohte him sumne dal 
ealdes meoses, be on pam halgan treo aweaxen was. *3. . 
SirOrfeo 246 (Ziellce 1880) 98 pis king mote make his bed 
in mese. *4.. Treat. Gardening in Archxo/ogiaLlV. 1. 
161 Upon the clay thuschalt mese layne. £1639 Berkeley 
MS. in Glonc. Gloss. (E. D. S.l, Meese, meesy, i. e. mosse, 
mossy. 18S6 Elworchy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Mews 
(mue'z), moss. 188S Dorset Gloss,, Meesh, moss, *893 
Wtltsh. Gloss., Mesh (e long!, moss or lichen on an old 
apple-tree. , 

+ Mese, sb? Obs, Forms: 4-7 mees, 5-6 
mes, 5-7 mesas, mese, 5-8 meaae, meese, 6 
meas, meis(s)9, myse, 7-8 miss. fa. OF. mes 
masc., mese fem. .-—late L. mansum (-us), inansa : 
see Manse.] = Messuage. 

[1321-2 Rolls of Parlt. I. 405/1 Un mees de iiij« acres 
de terre.] 1404 Hocclevr Let. Cupid 334 Ne men bereve 
hir landes ne hir Mees. 1467 Godstow Reg, 747 A dwellyng 
place for a mese) with a plough-lond. 1327 111 Visit. South- 
well (Camden) 132 My capital! meas In Ragenhili. 1348 
Yorks. Chantry Snrv. (Surtees) I. 130, j myse buylded 
lying in Wodhouse. a 1604 Hanmf.r Chron. Irel, (1633) T94 
The eldest can demand no more than her sisters ; but the 
chiefe mease by reason of her auncienty. 1720 Strype 
Sdow's Snrv. (1734) II. vx. Hi. 634/t In the Palace yard 
were anciently pales within which were two Messes, the one 
called Paradise and the other called the Constabulary. 1729 
MS. Indenture estate at Crick, co. Derby, A messuage., 
closes thereto belonging, called the meese, furlongs [etc.]. 
Jig. 139* Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 239 Thou [Aries] . . 
Doest hold the First house of HeavVs spacious Meese 
[Fr.^S ossedant duCiel la premiere mai son). 

II Mese (me's/l, sbf [Gr. /retry (sc. x°pby string), 
fem. of pcaos middle,] In ancient Greek music, 
the middle string of the seven-stringed lyre, and 
its note; subsequently, the key-note of any of the 
scales in use. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 796 The three termes or 
bounds which make the intervals in an octave or eight, of 
musicke harmomcall, to wit, Nets, Mese, and Hypate, that 
is to suy, the Treble, the Meane, and the Base. Ibid, 1252 
J ims may a man soone perceive . . who plaieth upon a pipe 
i ei »» old . maner ' For by bis good will, the Hemltone in 
the^Mese, will be incompounded. 1760 Phil, Trans. LI. 
7 r° al,t ' ents a K ree >n their accounts of the relative pitch 
of the meses. 1905 Athenaeum 22 July 122/3 The direct 
descendant of the mese in the old Greek music. 

Mese (mfz), v. Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 4-5 
mes, 4-9 mease, 5 meese, 5, 9 mees, (6 maiss, 
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meiss, meys,miess, mise), 6-7 meis(e, 4- mese. 
[Aphetic f. A MESE ».] 

1 . Hans, To mitigate, assuage, appease, calm (a 
person’s anger, sorrow, etc.); to settle (disputes). 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B- 764 Wylt poll mese |>y mode & 
menddyng abyde? c 1440 York Myst. xliii. 238 N owe might 
ber Jewes bare malise meese. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
1051 pe childe with mylde vvordes he meesy d. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Anns (S.T. S.) ar To mes all t hir debatis, it was 
ordanyt that Rome suld be . . soverane kirk. 1533 Sri; wart 
Cron. Scot. II. 104 The nobillis . . With fair word is misit the 
multitude. £1360 A. Scott Boons tS.T. S.) iv, 60 Sum 
luvis dance vp and doun, To meiss thair malancoly. *629 
StR W. Mure True Crvcifixe 596 Yet did not mease the 
causeless spight. 1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 138 He should 
be sindle angry, that has few to mease him. 1862 Hislop 
Prov. Scot. 107 If you be angry, sit laigh and mease you. 

2 . To calm (wind, tempest, etc.), quench (fire). 

c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints Hi. (St. A ndreas) 62 Swyth be gret 
fyre can he mes. 1313 Douglas YEneis in. ii. 2 The blastis 
mesit, and the fluidis stabill. 1533 Bellenden Livy 11. 
xxiii. (S.T.S.) 227 pe noyes. .was sutn parte mesit. 

Mese : see Mass ri/. 1 , Mease, Mess. 

Mesease, obs. form of Mikease. 

Meseems (imsPmz), impers. v. arch. Also 
irieseemeth. Pa.t. raeseemed. [Orig. two words, 
me (dative: see Me pron. 1 2 a) and seems 3rd 
pers. sing, of Seem v. Cf. Methinks.] It seems 
to me. (Used with dependent clause or paren- 
thetically.) 

c 1400 Maundev. (1830) v. 61, I seyde-.that thei diden 
synne, to hide Goddis Myracle, as me seemed, 1487 Cax- 
ton Bk. Gd. Manners iv. v. (£ 1315) I vj. And me semeth y* 
the partye that forfayteth his maryage dooth agaynst the 
lawe of nature. 1364 Hayvard Eutropius To Rdr. x For 
which causes (me semes) I have taken upon mee.. a hard 
enterprize. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 68 It 
were a comfort vnto vs all to see you, hatiing beene as me 
seemeth very long absent. 1627 W. Sclatf.r Exp. 2 These. 
(1629) 71 Mee seemes hee makes it something more excel- 
lent then Faith it selfe. 1830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. 
ii. (1872) 47 Meseems I could discover fitter objects of piety ! 
1839 Tennyson Elaine 672 For they talk’d, Meseem’d, of 
what they knew not. 1876 Morris Sigurd (1877) 307 Me- 
seemeth this is the hour when men array the dead. 

Meseise, obs. form ofMisEASE, 

+ Me'Sel, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : 3-6 mesel, 
-el(l)e, (4 meosel, mesale, meseile, mez el, 
myssel(e, -ale, musel, mysale), 4, 7 messel(l, 
4-6 mesell, mesyl(l, mysel, (6 messille, mesall, 
7 mesill, mezill, meazel, 8 meazle). [a. OF. 
7 /ZdWj/leprous, leper L. misellus wretched, wretch, 
dim. of miser wretched-] A. adj. Leprous. 

<11300 Cursor M. 14446 And o ten men bat war mesell,.. 
he gaf til ilkan pair hele. 1340 Ayenb. 202 Naaman bet 
wes rnezel. £1430 Mirour Satuacioun 4628 Ane horrible 
seke mesel man. a 1530 linage Ipocr. iv. in Skeltons tVks. 
(1843) II. 444 Oh mesell Mendicantes, And mangy Ob- 
seruauntes. 1607 R. C[arew] tr, Estieune's World if Won - 
tiers 337 Thou mea^ell wietch. 

b. Of fish. (So in OF.) 

a 1400 Chaim. Ayrxx, in Sc. Acts (18x4) I. 335 Quhen bai 
opyn fische bai hike nocht quheder pai be mesale fische or 
wane. _ 1536 BELLENDF.N Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xliii, Utheris 
..brekis thaimself be thair fall, and growis mesall. 

c. Of swine: see Measle a. 

B. sb. 

1 . A leper. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8963 [She] wess pe meseles [v.rr. 
inysseles, myselesj vet echone. « *300 Cursor M. 8169 
Thorn pe.. sal bis inescle, Be sauf and sund of al vnhele. 
1362 Langl. P PI. A. m. 128 As Comuyn as pe Cart-wei.. 
To Preostes, to Minstrals to Mesels in hegges. £1422 Hoc- 
clevb Min. Poems xx iv. 469 He eet ther-of. .But he ther- 
thurgh becam a foul mesel. c 1350 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 
82 Both crypple, halte, and blynde, Mad men and mesels. 

b. fig. A foul person. (Used m 17th and i8thc. 
as a term of abuse.) 

£ 1422 Hoccleve Jercslans's Wife 797 Woost thow nat 
weel thow an a foul mesel 1 Telle out, let see shryue thee 
cleene and wel. £1520 Wyse chylde § Emp. Adrian i W. 
tie W.) (i860) 14 Those that sellen them J.rc, benefices] shall 
be mesellys in the soule as Jesse [*, e. Giezi, Gchasi], 1603 
Lond. Prodigal Cab. Chif be abafleled vp and downe for 
a messel! and a scoundrel. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 
6 An old mezill will baue a misers tricke. 1746 Exmoor 
Scolding (E.D.S.) 30 What’s me-an by that, ya long-hanjed 
Meazle? 

2 . Leprosy. Also iransf, an affliction. 

£ *375 Cursor M. 11827 (Fairf.) Ouer alle he was with mesel 
playne {earlier texts was he mesel plain], c 1400 Prynier in 
Maskell Mon. Rit. (1847) II. 104 That thou louche suaf to, . 
releeue the meselis [L. miserias ] of pore men and thralUs. 
1470-83 Malory A rthur xvu. xl, 705 Whanne she had layne 
a grete whyle she felle vnto a mesel. 1S30 Palsgr. 244/2 
Mesyll the sickenesse, meselterie. 

3 . attrib., as mesefcole, house, 

1402 Will qf Neve (Somerset Ho.), Les meselcotes in Kent- 
strete. c 1330 R. Bkunne Chron, (r8io) 136 To meseile houses 
of bit same lond, f>re bousand mark vnto ber spense he fond. 

Mesel, Mesalade : see Measle, Malasade. 
t Me seled, ppl. a. Obs. Abo 7 measel’d, 
meselled, mezel’d. [f. Mesel + -ED.] Leprous. 
Cf. Measled a. 

1607 Chapman Bnssy D'A mhois Plays 1873 II. 126 Not 
a pezzants entrailes you shall finde More foule and mezel’d. 
1611 COTGR., Meseau, a meselled, scuruie, leaparous, lazarOus 
person, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf, Lady n. iii, Stewe- 
ard, you are an Asse, a measel’d mungrell. 

IJence f Me'seledness. 

1611 Cotgjl Meseldnesse, leprosie, scurvinesse. 


MESENTERIC. 

Meself, Obs. \ see Myself. 
t Me seling, a. Obs. [f. Mesel a. + -in<j 2 .] 
Leprous ; full of disease. 

£ 1425 Macro Plays (E.E.T.S.) 144 In meselynge glotonye 
..I norche my syster Lecherye. 

Meseile, -elled, obs. ff. Measle, Measled. 
t Me'selness. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Mesel a. + 
-ness.] Leprosy. 

£1320 M. NiSbet New Test, in Scots Luke v. 12 (S.T.S.) 

I. 207 A man full of meselnes [Wyclif lepre]. 
t Me*sel3?y< obs. Forms: see Mesel. [a. OF. 
mesel{l)erie, t. mesel Mesel : see -R.Y.] Leprosy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29185 par was a woman night mari, bat 
sumtune wat [tread smetyn was; Cotton Galba has was 
smetyn] wit meselri. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 140 
For foule meselrie he comond with no man. *4. . Norn, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 707/24 II ec lepra, n niesylery. 1456 Dives 
<5- Paup. (W. de W.) ix. iv. 350 Giezi was smyten with foule 
myselrye. £1500 Rowils Cursing 45 in Laing Anc. Poet. 
Scotl., Maigram, madness or missilry. c 1520 M. Nisbet 
New Test, in Scots Luke v. 13 And anon the meselrie passit 
away fra him. 1623 tr. Ravine's Thcat. Hon. in. x. 447 
Infected with Leaprosie, Meazelrie, and the like, 
b. Measly condition (of swine). 

1587 Mascall Gold, Cattle, Ilogges (1627) 263 The cause 
of measelry in a hog. 

+ Me-sely, «• Obs. In 6 misly, 7 meezlie, 
mezely. [f. Mesel + -Y.] Leprous; in quots. ai 
term of contempt ; cf. Measly. 

a *583 Montgomerie Flyfingw. Polwart 754 M isly kyt l 
and thou fiyt, lie dryt in thy gob. <2x693 Uiquhart's 
Rabelais m. xlviii. 386 There is no scurvy, mezely, leprous 
or pocky Ruffian [etc.]. 

absol. a 1640 Day Percgr. Schol. Wks. 1881 I. 44 For 
Lerneing che could not abid un, the fowle meezlie wod Imake 
a game playe on un & send [etc.]. 

II Mesembryantliemtim _ (Tnese mbriarn]/- 
m»m), Hot. [mod.L., miswritten for *Mesem - 
brianthemum, ad. assumed Gr. type *fiear)pj3piav0e- 
jxov, f. jiicrqp.Slpia noon +av6epov flower. 

The name, rendered in Eng. as Midday-flower and in 
Ger. as Mittagsblume, refers to the fact that several species 
open their flowers only for a short time at mid-day.] 

The typical genus of the N.O. Mescmbryacese, ; 
a plant of this genus, a fig-marigold. 

_ [1753 Chambers Cycl. Svpp. s. v., Mesembryanthemum, 
in botany, the name by which Dillenius, Lmnams, and 
others, have called the plants usually named Ficoutes.] 1823 
Greenhouse Comp. I. tos Mesembryanthemums require it 
[,vc. water] chiefly when they are in flower. _ 1884 Mrs. C. 
Praed Zero xxi, Giey walls were ablaze with mesembry- 
anthemum. 

Mesen, obs. form of Mizen. 

MesencepliaKe (mesense-fal). Anal. [a. 
F. ■mesencephalei] = Mesencephalon. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. A nat. III. 684/2 The mesocephale 
or mesencephale. The name was suggested by Chaussier. 
1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. VIII. 128/2 In early em- 
bryonic stages the mesencephai is the most conspicuous 
region of the entire brain. 

Mesencephalic (mesens/ferlik), a. Anal. 
[f. Mesencephalon + -ic. CL cephalic.} Pertain- 
ing to or connected with the mesencephalon. 

1834 Owen Skel, Teeth in C ire. Sci l.Org.Nat. 193 The 
mesencephalic vertebra. 1880 Gunther Ftshes 86 Mesence- 
phalic arch. 

II Mesencephalon (mesense-fal^n). A nat. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. pta-us middle -t- eyicicpaLov En- 
cephalon.] The mid-brain. 

1846 Owen Vertebr. Anita. II. 177 The next succeeding 
primary division of the brain, is called the 1 mesencephalon \ 
1873 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. 1 . 767/1 The mesencephalon 
is divided above.. into two optic lobes. 

II Mesenchyma (mese-gkima). Biol. Also 
anglicized mesenchyme (me'seijkoim). [mod.L. 
mcsenchyma , f. Gr. pea-os middle + 6jx v P a ’ n f u " 
sion.] The cellular tissue which, arising from the 
hypoblast or the epiblast, constitutes, in some of 
the lower forms of animal life, the mesoblast. 
Also allrib , in mesenchyme cell - M ESAMtEBOjn, 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm. Life Gen. Introd. 28 
The cells arise as immigrants (mesenchyme cells) from the 
walls of the blastosphere. 1890 Syd. Sac. Lex. 1904 Brit. 
Pled. Jritl. 10 Sept. 584 The primary leucocytes, or wander- 
ing mesenchyme cells. 

Hence Mese nchymal, Mesenchymatous ad/s., 
pertaining to the mesenchyma. 

1886 Buck's Handbk, Med. Sci III. 794/1 The ordinary 
mesencnymal cells. 1886 Jmt Roy. Microsc. Soc. Feb. 54 
The body-cavity [of the Polyzoa] contains ‘ mesenchymatous ’ 
(Hertwig) elements. 

Mesenterial ( meseri tL -rial), a. [f. med.L. 
mesenterium Me.senteey+-al.] = Mesenteric. 

*605 Timme Quersit. Ded. 2 The anatomizing of every 
mesenteriall veine. 1880 Gunther Fishes 128 The com- 
mencement and end of the intestinal tract are fixed by me- 
senterial folds. *890 Nature 20 Mar. 457 The mesenterial 
filaments of the Aleyonarians. 

Mesenteric (.mesente’rik), a. [ad. mod.L. me- 
sentericus , f. mesenterium Mesentery : see -ic.] 
Pertaining to, connected with, or affecting the 
mesentery, 

*636 Blount Glossogr s.v. Artery, Mesenterique Arteries, 
are two, an upper, which distributes it self among the small 
guts, and an under one, which goes to the lower part of 
I the Mesentery, 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 129 The 
Bark.. being the cause of. .Mesenteric Obstructions. 1836 
J. M. Gully Magendie's .Formed, ted. 2) 105 M. Brera is 
[ not the only one who has given iodine in mesenteric disease. 
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MESH-WORK 




So + Me sente-rical a. Hence Mesente’rically 
adv,, like the mesentery. 

16S4 Power Exp. Philos, hi. 191 The Mesenterical and 
Thoracical Lacteae. 1829 J. L. Knapp Jrnl. Nat. 130 
Bolton and Micheli represent the pileus as cellular, like 
a honeycomb. All that I have seen are mesenterically 
puckered. 

Mesente'riform, a. rare. [f. Mesentery + 
-(i)fohm.] Resembling the mesentery. 

: *846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 708 Mesenteriform, consisting of 
suberect plicately aggregated lamina, 

j| Mesenteritis (mesenteraitis). [mod.L., f. 
tnesenteriutn Mesentery : see -itis.] Inflamma- 
tion of the mesentery. 

1802 Turton Med. Gloss. 1844 Hoblyn Did. Med. 

. || MesenterOJl (meseuterpn). [mod.L., f. Gr. j 
pea-os middle + evrepov gut, bowel.] * The diges- 
tive portion of the primitive alimentary canal or 
archenteron ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Mesen- 
tero nic a. (in recent Diets.). 

1877 Ray Lanicester in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sri. 431 As 
archenteron divides into parentera and metenteron, so met- 
enteron divides into kepatentera. or hepatic caeca and 
mesenteron. 1893 A. E. Shipley Zool. Invert. 312 Two 
long white tubes— the Malpighian tubules— open into the 
posterior end of the mesenteron. 

. Mesentery (me'senteri). Also 6 mis-, [ad. 
med.L. mesenterium , a Gr. peaevrepiov, f pea-os 
middle + evrepov intestine. Cf. F. mheniere!\ 

1 . Anal. A fold of peritonaeum which attaches 
some part of the intestinal canal (in restricted use, 
the jejunum and ileum only) to the posterior wall 
of the abdomen. 

. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health rr. xlv. 14 The misentery 
whiche is a pellycle or a skyn the whiche doth tye the 
guttes together. 1663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, it. i. 

10 The discoveries of the milky Vessels in the Mesentery 
by Asellius. 1718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos, (1730) I. 
iv. § it Notwithstanding all its Turnings, it [.sc. the Bowels] 
is fastened in such a Manner to the Mesentery, that it is 
not possible for the Food to mistake its Way. 1872 Mivart 
Elem. Anat. ix. (1873)403 Those folds of membrane, the 
mesenteries which suspend the viscera from the backbone. 

■ || fl. In Latin and Greek forms mesenterium, 
mesenterion, (j- naezentereon). 

; 1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg. H iv b, Howe 
may the Mezentereon be knowen by Anathomy? 1594 
T. B. La Prima -’d. Fr. Acad. n. 350 The manifolde knitt- 
ing of it [sc. the ileum] to the mesenterium. 1631 Widdowes 
Nat. Philos. 63 The lesse principall parts of concoction, are 
the gutts and mesenterion. 1857 L, Agassiz Contrib, Nat. 
J/ist. U.S.A. II. 601 To form a pendent double curtain, 
or support of the intestine, the mesenterium. 

2 . Zool. {pL) The vertical plates which divide 
the body cavity in actinozoa. 

1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd ., Crelent, 172 In 
Cerianthus two of the mesenteries descend.. almost to the 
orifice at the base of the general cavity. 187s Huxley in 
Encycl. Brit. I. 129/2 Thin membranous lamella;, the so- 
called mesenteries, which radiate from the oral disk and the 
lateral walls of the body to the parietes of the visceral tube. 

' 3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 44 The Mesentery Veines. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. iv. (1848) 35 A thin and extensile membrane, which 
has a mesentery-like appearance. 

t Mese-piace. Obs. Also 5 mesplace, 7 cor- 
ruptly meest place, 7-8 mise-place. [f. Mese 
sb. 1 + Place jA] = Mese ri. 1 

14. . Vac. in Wr.-Wtilcker 596/6 Messuagiuvt, a mesplace. 
1441 in W. P, Baildon Sel. Cases Chanc. (1896) i3r To bye 
of hym a mees-place. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. xx. (1539) 41 
1 . B. holdeth a mese place frelyof the lord by charter. 1607 
Norden Surv. Dial. 11. 55 The parcell of the Land lately 
belonging to this beriotable meest place. 1672 Cowell’s 
Intcrpr . , Mease,,. in some places called corruptly a Mise 
or Miseplace. 

Mesaraic, -ai(c)k, etc., obs. ff. Mesaraic. 
Mesereon, obs. form of Mezereon. 
Mesestead. Forms: a. 6 meastead, mes- 
tede, 6-7 msestsad, 7-8 measestead, mest?d. 
A. 7 misted. 7. 7 meadstead, 7-9 raids l.ead. 
8, 7 meerstead, 9 merestead. [f. Mese sbfi +■ 
Stead sb. The 7 and S forms are etymologizing 
rversions, due to association with Mead sb. and 
ere sbP respectively.] . A messuage. 
a. 1546 Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) I. 179 One mes- 
tede in Exthorpe. 1590 Crt, Rolls Manor of Dewsbury in 
N. tjr. Q. 9th Ser, V. 349/2 A messuage or tenement called 
meestead or the New Walles. 1622 MS. Indenture Sir R. 
Swlfte’s Estate ai Doncaster , All those several meesteads 
as they now lie unbuilt upon and walled in from the street. 
c 1700 De la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 316 A larg map of y* 
whole parish, having every field, ing, close, mested, croft, 
cavel, intack, &c..,in.it. 1714 Land. Gaz. No, 5204/8 A 
Messuage or Measestead, where a House or Barn formerly 
stood. 

0 . 1633 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) I. 16 Richard Higgens 
hath bought of Thomas Little his now dwelling house and 
misted. Ibid. 18, 24, 45. 

y. 1637 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) I. 57 A midatead is 
graunted to George Russell in the towne of Plymouth. *640 
Ibid. 145 Willm Sherman is graunted a meadstead about the 
Stoney Brooke, in Duxborrow. 1896 S. O. Aonv in N. A- Q. 
8th Ser. X. 349 In the township ot Royston, near Barnsley, 
there are eighteen freeholders. . known as * rnidstead owners’. 
Ibid., For more than two centuries the ‘rnidstead owners’ 
have kept a book in which their rules and ordinances.. have 
been recorded. Ibid. 470 A certain number of houses were 
known as * rnidstead houses 


8. c 1620 Plymouth Col. Rec. XII. 3 The meersteads and 
garden plotes of [those] which came first. 1858 Longs. M. 
Standisk viii. 4 Busy with hewing and building, with 
garden-plot and with mere-stead. [1883 Netv Eng. Hist. 4 
Gen. Reg. XXXVII. 277 Peter Brown, whose first house 
and ‘ meerstead ’ was on the south side of Leyden Street.] 

Mesethmoid (mese'jimoid). Anat. [f. Gr. 
pea-os middle + Ethmoid.] The middle ethmoid 
bone. Also attrib. in mesethmoid cartilage. 

1875 C. C. Blake Zool. 46 The ossified portion of the mes- 
ethmoid. 1875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 193 
The Olfactory organs are two wide sacs which occupy all 
the space between the mesethmoid cartilage, the antorbital 
processes, and the premaxillae and maxilla;. 

So Mesethmoi'dal (in recent Diets,). 

Meseyn, Meseyse : see Mizen, Misease. 
Mesfeat, variant of Miseait Obs. 

Mesh (mej), sb. Forms : 6-7 meishe, me ash, 
6-8 (9 dial.) mash, (8 marsh), 6- mesh. [Known 
only from the 1 6th c. ; cogn. w. OE. max (? *meesc.) 
neut., net and ON. mgskve (see Mask sbO) ; but 
the precise nature of the relation is undetermined. 

The Teut. langs. have words with this meaning repre- 
senting two ablaut-types : (1) OTeut. * mash - (OE. max, 

? *mcesc ! neut. j OHG. inasca, MHG., mod.G. masche fern. ; 
M.Du. masche fem. ; ON. mgskve, Norw. moske wk. masc. ; 
Sw. rnaska , Da. maske fem. are from LG.) ; (2) OTeut. 
*m£sk- (OHG. mdsca , MHG. I -masche', MDu .maesche). 
The Eng. form mask would regularly represent an OE. 
*m;esc, but the OE. word occurs only once in the metathetic 
form max, and in that instance means ‘ a net '. The 16th c. 
forms meishe , nteash , indicate a pronunciation with long 
vowel, mej ; for the shortening to mesh ci. flesh. On the 
whole, on account of the absence of the word in ME., .its 
form-history in the r6th c., and the frequency with which 
fishing terms were adopted from Du., it seems not im- 
probable that meash (shortened to mesh) and mash repre- 
sent adoptions respectively of the MDu. forms maesche and 
masche. The resemblance between the Eng. form marsh 
(18th c.) and the Flemish maersc/te (Stallaert) is prob. acci- 
dental. 

The Teut. *mxsk- (: *>uask-) is cognate with the Lithu- 
anian mezgil I knit, mazga-s knot.] 

1 . One of the open spaces or interstices of a net, 
the size of which is determined by the distance of 
adjacent knots from one another. Also, the similar 
space in any network, as a sieve. 

1558-9 Act 1 Elis. c. 17 § 3 Onely withe Nett or Tramell, 
wherof every Meshe or Maske shalbee twoo ynches and a 
half broade. 1586 Ff.rne Bias. Gentrie 11. 33 A Mascle in 
Armory, is a representation of the mash, of a net. 1615 E. S. 
Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner III. 629 Netting (of sixty 
masks or mashes or holes deep). 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. 
iv. (1840) 44 They are like those foolish fish that are caught 
in large nets, that might get out at every square of the 
mesh. 1747 Genii. Mag. 311 The mashes of the iron wire 
sieve were, .small. 1749 Wealth Gt. Brit, 49 The marshes 
of the nets.. are to be one inch square. 1839 Ure Diet, 
Arts 577 The masses are., sifted through sieveshaving 20 
meshes in the square inch. 1873 Act 36 <f- 37 Viet. c. 71 § 39 
(4), Such mesh shall not be less than one and a half inch from 
knot to knot. 1879 Plain Knitting, etc. 46 Pass the twine 
round the mesh-stick from above to form the mesh. 

b. pi. The threads or cords which bound the 
interstices of a net ; Fence (also collect, sing.) net- 
work, netting. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32 Square nets, thorow which the 
schoell of Pilchard passing, leaue many behind intangled in 
the meashes. 1685 Dryden Horace Epode ii. 52 To betray 
The Larkes that in the Meshes light. 1734 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 235 The Mashes, or Filaments of the Net are 
not very perceptible. i860 Pusey Min. Propk. 47 The net, 
with its thin light meshes. 1879 Harlan Eyesight iii. 4r 
If we hold a veil between our eyes and a book, we can 
either read through it, or see its meshes distinctly, but we 
cannot do both at the same time. 

2 . Jig. chiefly with reference to entanglement in 
a snare. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 20 It shall be almost impossible 
for hym to escape, but that in one meishe or other he shall 
be tangled. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. m. ii. 122 Here in her 
haires The Painter plaies the Spider, and hath wouen A 
golden mesh t’ intrap the hearts of men. 1613 Fletcher, 
etc. Captain in. iv, I doubt mainly, I shall be i’ the mash 
too. 1648 Herrick Hesper,, On Julia's Haire, 'Tis I am 
wild, and more then haires Deserves these mashes and these 
snares. 1754 Fielding fml. Voy. Lisbon (1755) 204 While 
a fisherman can break through tne strongest meshes of an 
act of parliament, we [etc.]. 1823 Scott Peveril xlvii, The 

strongest meshes that the laws of civil society ever wove to 
limit the natural dignity of man. 1897 Gladstone E. Crisis 
15 Greece has extricated it from the meshes of diplomacy. 

3 . iransfi Network, interlaced structure: a. in 
animal and vegetable bodies. 

1712 Blackmore Creation vs. 380 The greatest Portion of 
th’ Arterial Blood, By the close Structure of the Parts with- 
stood, Whose narrow Meshes stop the grosser Flood By apt 
Canals [etc.]. 1834 M c Murtrie Cuvi’er's Anim. Kingd. 
259 The branchiae usually consist of large lamellae covered 
with vascular meshes. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
P haver, 285 Very elongated meshes are found in the runner- 
like branches of the rhizome of Struthiopteris. 
b. in oilier things.’ 

1818 Keats Endymion n. 312 The ivy mesh, Shading its 
Etbiop berries. 1858 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. x. i. (1872) III. 
198 The loitering waters straggle, all over that region, into 
meshes of lakes, i860 Tyndall Glac. n, v. 256 Air which 
was originally entangled in the meshes of the fallen snow. 

4 . Machinery, [f. Mesh v,~\ See quot. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek ., Mesh. 1, {Gearing.) Or wash. 
The engagement of the teeth of wheels with each other or 
with an adjacent object, as the rack, in a rack and pinion 
movement. 


5 . Short for mesh-stick. 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlexuork, s.v., Im- 
plements made of ivory, bone, or boxwood, and employed 
m Embroidery and Netting, are known as Meshes. 

6. attrib. and Comb , ns mesh-pin ; mesh-like adj., 
mesh net, screen ; mesh-stick, ‘a flat slat with 
rounded ends, used to form the mesh of nets, the 
loops being made over it and knotted on its edge* 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

1845 J. F. South Zool. in Encycl. Metrof. VII. 262/2 
The ^mesh-like spaces of the cavernous bodies. 1883 Sir 
A. Shea Newfoundland. Fisheries 12 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.), 
Herrings are taken in “mesh nets and in seines. 1795 in 
Abridgm. Specif. Patents, Needles , etc. {1871) 2 [Bell, 
William. — Manufacturing] all sorts of needles, .. netting 
needles, “mesh pins, and sail needles. 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines 4- Mining get Dry ore, sized between 10 and 
20 “mesh screens (to the linear inch). 1879 “Mesh-stick t see 
sense 1]. 

Mesh, (mej), v. Also 6 meash, masshe, 7 
meishe, 6-8 mash. [f. Mesh sb , but found some- 
what earlier in our quots.] 

1 . irans. To catch in the meshes of a net. 

a 1547 Surrey in To tt el's Mise. (Arb.) 7, 1 know.. How 
sniai a net may' take and meash a hart of gentle kinde. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. in. iii, And shew him how even the lion 
may he meshed. 1888 Whitby Gaz. 23 Nov. 3/1 The large 
ones cannot get meshed in the small meshes. 

2 . transf. and Jig. or in figurative context : To 
entangle, involve inextricably. 

1532 More Cov_, nt. Tindale Whs. 491/1 Luther was bym- 
selie also so meshed in thys matter,., that [etc.]. 1583 
Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. u. 67 And so bee masht in 
the net, by fayre speeches. 1627 Drayton Quest Cinthia 
121 The Flyes by chance mesnt in her hayre. 1789 E. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. n. (1791) in Fine hapless swains.. The 
harlot meshes in her deathful toils. 1836 Lytton^ A theus 
(1837) II. 562 Headlong from the car Caught and all meshed 
within the reins he fell. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. iv. 
iii. T41 Poor soul whose lot is fixed here Meshed down by 
custom. 

3 . refl. and intr. (for rejl, or pass.). To become 
enmeshed or entangled. 

1589 Warner A lb. Eng. vi. xxix. (1602) 144 She pitched 
Tewe, he masshed. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. m. 54 [The fish] 
will run forwarde and mash themselues in the tramell. 1604 
Parsons yrdPt, Three Conveys. Eng., Relation of Trial 215 
As a hare in the nett [he] mesheth himselfe more and more 
by struglinge. x8oi Pennant fount. Land, to Isle of 
Wight 72 After which they [mackarelj will not mesh, but 
are caught with hooks. *827 in J. G. Cumming I. of Man 
(1848) 312 In the summer fishery the herrings always mesh 
with their heads to the north. 1864 J . Brvcv in Glasgow 
Daily Herald 24 Sept., When the herring are very large 
they swim lazily, and do not mesh well, 

b. intr. (; machinery .) Of the teeth of a wheel, 
etc. : To be engaged with another piece of ma- 
chinery. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1383/2 Mangle-rack, a rack 
having teeth on opposite sides, engaged by a pinion which 
meshes with the opposite sides alternately. 1895 Outing 
(U. S>.) XXVII. 55/1 Wooden cogs, which meshed into a 
horizontal wheel. 

f e. intr. To thread one’s way through. Obs. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 214, 1 .. have seen it [a Mite] very 
nimbly meshing through the thickets of mould. 

4 . irans. "fa. To make meshes in. Obs. 

1666 Third Adv. Painter so Our stifle Sayls, Masht and 
N etted into Lace. 

b. To construct the meshes of (a net), rare’— 1 . 
[1615 : see Meshing vbl. sA] 1882 Harper's Mag, LXY. 
5 Mending old nets and meshing new ones. 

Mesh. : see Mash, Mease, Meuse. 

Meshed (mejt), a, [f. Mesh jA + -bd2.] 
Having the form or appearance of mesh-work; 
tangled, intricate. Also, intricately marked with. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. it Her eyes are most neatly 
latticed or mashed like a net, 1776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants led. 3) IV. 57 Wrinkled or meshed, with hollows on 
each side. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cant. I. x. 221 The 
tangle of meshed undergrowth. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 1 19 It commonly shows several little pits on its surface, 
which give it a meshed appearance. 

Meshese, obs. form of Misease. 

Meshing (me-Jiq ),&//. sb. [f. Mesh®. + -ingL] 
The making of meshes in a net. 

1615 Crook e Body of Man 904 Their coniuncrion is like 
the Meishing Of a net or Plashing of a hedge. _ x884 Paton 
in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 359/1 A little practice in meshing is 
sufficient to develop wonderful dexteuty of movement. 

b. attrib.'. meshing-knot, a knot used in mak- 
ing meshes ; meshing-net (also masking A, a net 
in which fish are caught in the meshes by their 
gills. 

1795 Hutton Math. Diet. s. v. Knot , Fig, to, a Meshing 
knot, for nets ; and is to he drawn close. 1883 E. P. Raws* v 
Food-Fishes N.S. Wales 5 (Fish. Exhib.Publ.),The ordinary 
drawing-seines and mashing-nets. 

Me shinar, ppl a. [-ING 2 .] Entangling. 

1586 Warner A lb. Eng. tr. xi, 47 By any pleasant tale, Or 
dazeling toj'e of mashing loue. 

Me*sh-work. Meshes collectively; structure 
consisting of meshes ; network, lit. on&Jig. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 263 A meshwork of cellular 
tissue. 1844 Stephens Bk, Farm II. 280 A riddle consists 
of open mesh-work forming its bottom. 

attrib, 1854 J* Scoffern in Orr's Circ, Sa\, Chem. 222 
A mesh -work cage of wire gauze. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VII. 171 A porous meshwork structure. 
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MESKALTY. 


MESHY. 

Sesliy (me*Ji), a. [f. Mesh sb. + -Y.] Con- 
sisting of meshes. 

x6o* Carew Cornwall, ‘ Lines on Summon ' 29 b, Some build 
his house but his thence issue barre. Some make his meashie 
bed, but reaue his rest. 1726 Pope Odyss. xxit. 427 And 
scarce the meshy toils the copious draught contain. 1869 
Tozess High!. Turkey XI. 156 The net’s meshy folds. 
Mesiad (mrzised, mcsised), adv. [f. Mhsi-al 
+ -ad : see Dextead adv. Cf. Mesad. J Towards 
the median line of a body. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anal. Nomend. 166 In. the head 
and trunk, Mesiad will signify towards the mesial aspect. 
1837 Goodsir in Edinb. New Philos. Jml. V. 150 Situated 
mesiad of any part of this bone. 

Mesial (mrzial, me*sial), a. [irreg.f. Gr. pea-os 
middle + -tal.] Pertaining to, situated in, or 
directed towards the middle line of a body ; = Me- 
dian <7.1 2. Also, situated mesially with respect to. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anal. Nomend. 144 Supposing 
the falx a mesial plane. 1808 — Muscular Motions 374 
Where clavicles are present, the heads of the scapula are 
removed farther from the mesial line. 1880 Gunther Fishes 
69 The hyoid consists generally of a pair of long and strong 
lateral pieces, and a single mesial piece. 1S99 Allbutt's 
Sysi. Med. VI. 786 Bechterew places the sensory fibres of 
the crania! nerves mesial to the fillet in the pons Varolii. 

Mesially (mf'ziali, me’siali), adv. [f. prec. +• 
-LY-.] In a mesial position or direction. 

1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anal. .IV. 939/ 2 The chin is thrust 
forward mesially when both joints are affected. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VII.274 The most mesially situated fibres 
of the crus. 

Mesiatl (mrzian, median), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
fiia-os middle + -ian.] = Mesial. 

1837 W. Stokes Diagn. tf Treatm. Dis. Chest t. ii. (N. 
Syd. Soc.) 164 The morbid signs extend across the mesian 
line. 1863 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 7. 

Mesidiue (me’sidin). Chem. [f. Mesi(tyl) 4 - 
-idine as in cumidine (G. Maule 1849: seeNrrRO- 
mesidine).] An oily liquid obtained by boiling 
nitro-mesitylene with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

1866 Odling Anint. Chem. 60 Certain highly complex 
bodies procurable from vinegar, such as mesidine C9H13N, 
and nitro-mesidme ChHisNjOj. 

Mesio-, used as combining form of Mesial. 
1803 J. Barclay New Anat. Nomencl. 174 The position 
of the heart in the thorax will be expressed by the two 
compounds mesio-sinistral and at! ant o- sacral. 1872 Hum- 
phry Qbserv. Myology 107 Especially is this the case, .in 
the ‘ mesio-dorsal ' part of the lateral muscle. 

Mesio n (mfzi^n, me’si^u). Anal, [irreg. f. 
Gr. pea -os middle.] — Meson. 

1803 T. Barclay Anat. Nomend. 121 Suppose a plane, to 
pass along the middle of the neck, the mediastinum, and 
lmeaalba, and to dividing [sic] the neck and the trunk into 
similar halves.. and let this plane be denominated Mesion. 

Mesistem (me*sistem). Bot. Shortened form 
of MeSOMEBISTEM. 1884 [see Perimeristem]. 

Mesite (mz-saif). Chem. Also mesit. [ad. 
mod.L. mesit a, mesiles , a. Gr. peaWjjs go-between, 
f. pea-os middle. Cf. F. mtfsi(el\ 
fl A name given to acetic ether, 'because it 
holds a middle place between alcohol and ether ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 05 s. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 366 Reichenbach 
considers mesite as identical with acetone. 

2 . (See quot. 1865.) 

184a T. Graham Blent. Chem. 836 Mesite. 1849 Kane 
Blent. Chem. (ed. 2) 826 Mesit. 18S5 Watts Diet. Chem., 
Mesite, an oxygenated oil. .said to be obtained by distilling 
lignone with sulphuric acid. (Wiedemann and Schweizer.) 

Mesitene (me'sitih). Chem. [f. Mesite + 
-ENE. Cf. F. inesilhte.\ A volatile oil resembling 
mesite (sense 2). 

1843 T. Graham Blew. Client. 836 Mesiten. 1855 Watts 
tr. Gindin's Handbk. Chem. IX. 52. Mesitene. Produced 
by distilling lignone, mesite, or xylitic naphtha with oil of 
vitriol, a 1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865) 89 Mesetine. 
1865 Watts Diet. Chem . 

Mesitic (mfsrtik), a. Chem. [f. Mesityl + -10. 
Cf. F. mlsitique.) Derived from mesityl : see quots, 
1838 R. D. Thomson New Chem. Subst. in Brit. Ann. 
344 Mesitic ether. 1853 Watts tr. Gradin' s Handbk. Chem. 
IX. 6, 27, etc. 1863 — Diet. Chem., Mesitic Alcohol. A 
name given to acetone, on the supposition that it is an 
alcohol containing the radicle mesityl, C 5 H 5 , isomeric with 
atlyl.. . Mesitic Ether. Syn, with Oxide of Mesityl. 
Mesitine (me’sitin). Min. [ad. G. mesitin 
{mesitinspath, A. Breithaupt 1827), f. Gr. pealrijs 
go-between, ‘ because its rhombohedron is inter- 
mediate in angle between magnesite and siderite ’ 
(A. H. Chester).] Carbonate of magnesium and 
iron , called also mesiline-spar. Also Me'sitite. 

i8a8 Edinb. Jrnl. Sci. VIU. 181 Mesi tine-spar. 1865 
Watts Diet. Cheat., Mesilin-Spar.. . Breunnerite, Pisto- 
mesite. This mineral occurs in rhombohedral crystals iso- 
morphous with spathic iron ore and magnesite. 1868 Dana 
Syst. Mitt. (ed. 3) II. 687 Mesitite. 

Mesityl (me’sitil). Chem. Also mesitule. 
[Formed as Mesite + -yl.] The hypothetical 
radical of acetone. Hence BKesitylene (misrtiUii), 
‘ a hydrocarbon, isomeric with cumene, produced 
by the action of sulphuric acid upon acetone’ 
(Watts) ; Mesitylenic a., derived from raesity- 
lene ; Mesitylio a., derived from or containing 
mesityl; Mesitylol (mesi’Ul?!,’ = Mesitylene. 


1838 R. D. Thomson New Chem. Subst. in Brit. Atm. 332 
Mesitylene. 1855 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. IX. 
17 Mesitylene or Mesilylol C'Ht Ibid. 27 Chloride of 
Mesityl. 1859 Fownes’ Chem. 397 It has received the 
name mesitilole. Ibid., An organic salt-basyle, containing 
Cr,Hs, to which the name of mesityl has been given. 1873 
Williamson Chem. § 289 The so-called mesitylic oxide 
(C u H which has been considered as the ether of acetone. 

1885 Remsen Org. Chevt. (1888)246 Mesitylene.. when boiled 
with dilute nitric acid,.. yields mesitylenic acid, C9H10O2. 
Meskal, variant of Miskal. 

HViesked, -keeto, -kite, etc., var. ff. Mesquita. 
Maskin(s,Meslade: seeMASicms, Malasade. 
t Mesle. Her. 05 s. [Subst. use of OF. mesli 
pa. pple., see next.] A partition by an indenied 
or irregular line. 

1563 Leigh Armorie 134 b, Nowe I will she we you 
of nyne sondry mesles whiche are so called, because they 
enter meddeli the one within the other, contrary to plaine 
particion. 1386 Feune Bias. Gentrie 204. 

II Mesle ce, a. Her. 05 s. [OF. mesle pa. pple. 
of mesler (mod.F. meler) to mix.] (See quots.) 

1632 Guillim Heraldry vt. vi. (ed. 2) betw. 420-1 The 
Marquesse Ills Coronet Is Meslee, that is, part flowred and 
part pyramidall pearled. 1894 Parker s Gloss. Her., Mesle'. 
mingled. Used by a few old writers in describing a field of 
metal and colour in equal proportions, as gyronny, paly. 

Mesledine, mealen, etc. : see Maslin ! i. 
Mesmeree - , * the person on whom a mesmerist 
operates’ (Ogilvie 1882). 

Mesmerian (mezmD - rian), a. and s 5 . rare. 
[f. Mesmer (see Mesmerism) + -ian. Cf. F. mes- 
niMen.~\ a. adj. Mesmeric, b. sb. A follower of 
Mesmer, a believer in mesmerism. 

1802 Acerbi Trav. I. 271 The mesmerians . . have their 
minds so heated by the extraordinary .. aspect of those 
phenomena [etc.]. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 533 The 

knight did not try the Mesmerian process on himself. 

Mesmeric (mezmeTilv), a. [f. Mesmer (see 
Mesmerism) + -ic.] Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, producing, or produced by mesmerism. Mes- 
meric passes : see Pass sb? 1 1. 

1829 R. Chenevix in Lond. Med. 4 Phys. Jml. VI. 222 
This day, after mesmerising her for nine minutes, she fell 
into mesmeric sleep. Ibid. VII. 117 Ireland having been 
thus put to sleep by my mesmeric action. 1847 Dickens 
Haunted M. (C. D. ed.) 219 This example had a powerful, 
and apparently, mesmeric influence on him of the boots. 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 55 She was making 
mesmeric passes. 

So Mesmerical a. {rare) in the same sense ; 
Blesme'rioally adv., by means of mesmerism. 

1840 C H. Townshend Facts in Mesmerism 11. ii. 115 A 
cousin of mine could not be influenced by me mesmerically. 
Ibid. iii. 204 While he was sleeping mesmerically. 1833 
Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. I. vi. 102 Zenobia’s sphere .. 
transformed me, during this period of my weakness, into 
something likeamesmerical clairvoyant. 1863 Lytton Sir. 
Story I. 90 Armed with a lock of Lilian s hair and a glove 
she had worn, as the media of mesmerical rapport. 

Mesmerism (me-zmeriz’m). [f. name of 
F. A. Mesmer, an Austrian physician(i734-iSi5) + 
-ISM. Cf. F. mesmdrismel\ The doctrine or system, 
popularized by Mesmer, according to which a 
hypnotic state, usually accompanied by insensibility 
to pain and muscular rigidity, can be induced by 
an influence (at first known as * animal magnetism ’) 
exercised by an operator over the will and nervous 
system of the patient, b. The process or practice 
of inducing such hypnotic state ; the state so in- 
duced. 0. The influence supposed to operate. Cf. 
animal magnetism (Animal C. i), Magnetism 3. 

180a Acerbi Trav. I. 89 One subject on which the Duke 
, .has been charged with weakness, namely, mesmerism, or 
animal magnetism. 1839 R. Chenevix in Lond. Med. 4 
Phys. Jr/tl. VI. 223 The touch of my finger, .roused her 
from her state of mesmerism. _ 1844 E. FitzGerald Lett. 
(18891 I, 142 And Miss Martineau has been cured of an 
illness of five years by Mesmerism ! 1883 ‘ Ouida ’ PVanda I. 
300 You believe in mesmerism and disbelieve in God. 

Mesmerist (me-zmerist). [f. Mesmer (see 
prec.) + -isT.] One who practises mesmerism. 
Also occas. a believer in mesmerism. 

1840 C. H. Townshend Facts in Mesmerism 1. 16 Perhaps 
the error has originated with the Mesmerists themselves. 
183a Smedi.ey L. Arundel i. 16, 1 1 made use of one of the 
secrets of the mesmerist", replied Lewis; ‘I managed her 
by the power of a strong will over a weak one , 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 427 According to the mesmerists, 
offences against the person might be committed in hypnosis. 

Mesmerite (me-zmerait). rare~ l . [f, Mesmer 
(see Mesmerism) +-ite.] A believer in mesmerism. 

184a Miss Mitrord in L'Estrange Life (1870) III. ix. 
136 He told me .. that Mrs. Trollope is a thorough-going 
mesmerite, constantly at Dr. Eliiotson s. 

Mesmerizable (me'zmerabzab’l), a. Also 
-ible. [f. Mesmerize z/. + -able.] Capable of 
being mesmerized. Hence B/Iesmerizatoility. 

1840 J. Elliotson Hunt. Physiol. 1180 A thing not 
directly mesmerisable, but mesmerisabie by contact with 
a directly mesmerisable metal. 1840 C. H Townshend 
Facts in Mesmerism u. iii. 134 An experiment. .as to the 
nvesmerislbility [sic] of mankind in general, 

Mesmerization (meizmeraiz^'Jan). [f. Mes- 
merize v. +• -ation.] The action of mesmerizing. 
1829 R. Chenevix in Lond, Med. & Phys. Jrnl. VII. 117 


In two minutes’ mesmerization, Ireland’s eyes began to water. 
1845 Blachw. Mag. LVII. 223 The mesmerisation of water." 
Mesmerize (me-zmeraiz), V. [f. Mesmer (see 
Mesmerism) + -ize.J Irans. a. To subject (a per- 
son) to the influence of mesmerism. 

1829 R. Chenevix in Lond. Med. J Phys. Jml. VI. 222 
I mesmerised the patient through the door. 1863 Mrs’. 
A. E. Chali.ice Heroes, etc. Time Louis XV I, II. 7 j 
Dr. Mesmer found it impossible to mesmerize Dr. Franklin. 

transf. 1862 H. Aide Carr of Carrl, 1 . 137 Carr would 
almost have forgotten her existence, had it not been for 
those eyes which mesmerised him every now and then, in 
spite of himself. 1836-94 H. Spencer Autobiog. II. xlvi. 
188 The judicial faculty has been mesmerised by the con- 
fused halo of piety which surrounds them. 

b. with inanimate object. 

1840 C. H. Townshend Facts in Mesmerism n. iti. 224, 

I have, .mesmerised, as it is called, a glass of water, half 
an hour before it was presented to the sleep-waker. 

c. absol. or intr. 

1829 R. Chenevix in Lond. Med. 4 Phys. Jml. VI. 227 
Every one can mesmerise, though not all with equal effect. 
1863 Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Memoir (1897) II. 21, I 
can't mesmerize, I never mesmerized anyone in my life. 

Hence Me-smerized ppl. a., Me'smerizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1829 R. Chenevix in Lond. Med, 4 Phys, Jml. VI. 222 
The use of mesmerised water.. had entirely assuaged the 
thirst. Ibid. 223 The spasmodic contractions were entirely 
removed after the twelfth day of mesmerising. 1840 C. Ii. 
Townshend Facts in Mesmerism n. i. 80 Having heard it 
said that mesmerised persons could feel any injury that was 
inflicted on the mesmeriser. 1886 Athenaeum 6 Mar. 323 '3 
Verena Tarrant, daughter of a vulgar mesmerizing quack. 

Mesmerizee (mezmeroizr). [f. Mesmerize 
v. + -ee.] One who is mesmerized. 

1829 R. Chenevix in Lond. Med. $ Phys. Jml. VI. 226 
Here neither the mesmeriser nor the mesmerisee had the 
slightest conviction upon the subject. 

Mesmerizer (me’zmeraizoi). [Formed as prec. 
+ -ER 1 .] One who mesmerizes. 

1829 [See Mesmerizee]. 1833 Browning Lovers Quarrel 
xi, When the mesmerizer Snow With his hand's first sweep 
Put the earth to sleep. 1859 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 100 
The alleged mesmeriser. 

ffi'esmero- (me-zmero), taken as the combining 
form of Mesmerism, as in mesmero-plirenology, 
the application of mesmerism to the phrenological 
' organs in order to evoke or control their specific 
activities (cf. phreno-mesmerism) ; hence mesmero- 
phrenological adj. Also Me smero-ma'iiia, a 
mania for mesmerism. 

1842 Medtco-CItirurg. Rev. XXXVII, 593 Mesmero- 
Phvenology. Ibid., Various mesmero-phrenological experi- 
ments. 1843 Ibid. XXX VI II. 577 The Mesmero-mania has 
nearly dwindled, in the metropolis, into anile fatuity. 
Mesmoire, rare obs. variant of Memoir. 
t Mesnage, sb. 05 s. [a. obs. F. mesnage, var. 
minage (cf. Manage sb. and Manage).] Careful 
or economical management. 

1664 Jbr. Taylor Dissuas. Popery ii, Introd., Some 
[reasons] rely upon the state of exterior affairs, and intro- 
duced ceconomics, or accidental mesnage of things. 

t Mesnage, v. Obs. [a. obs, F. mesnager, var. 
manager (cf Manage v., etym. note).] irans. 
a. To take advantage of, ‘ husband b. To con- 
trol, manage. 

1634 Buamhall Just Vind. iv. (i66r) 56 With what a 
depth of prudence the Roman court hath mesnaged all 
occasions, .to the advantage . .of that See. 1693 Ld. Preston 
Boeth. iv. 202 Whilst the World’s Creator, .ruling mesnageth 
the Reins of things. 

t Mesnagery. Obs. [a. obs. F. mesnagerie : 
cf. Menagerie.] Management; economy. 

1632-3 Bramhall Let. 27 (17) Feb., Wks. 1842 I. p. xciii, 
The most ill mesnagery of those who were trusted by the 
other adventurers. <21693 Urquhart’s Rabelais m. ii, 
Many speak of. that Vertue of mesnagery that know not 
what belong to it. 

+ Mesnagier. Obs. [a. obs. F. mesnag{i)er t 
f manager to control.] A manager. 

<2x693 Urquhart's Rabelais m. ii, If he should. .not 
become a better mesnagier it would prove.. impossible for 
him. .to make him rich. 

Messiality (mmee-liti). Laiv. [Altered form 
of next: cf. Commonality.] =next. 

1643 Prynne Bov. Pother Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 100 As all 
Mesnalities..by the deaths of their Tenants without heire, 
returne..to those Lords.. by whom they were originally 
created. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

Mesnalty (mf nalti). Law. Also 6 menalte, 
-tie, 6-7 -ty, 7 menealtie. [a. Law F. menalte , 
mesnalte, f. OF. mene, mesne Mesne a., after AF. 
comunalte Commonalty.] The estate of a mesne 
lord ; the condition of being a mesne lord. 

2542-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 15 If any person .. 
shall . . make by fraude..any estates, conditions, menalties, 
tenures, or conueiaunces. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. 
U807-8) III. 27 A subsidie..of evene knights fee twentie 
shillings, whether the same were holden of him by menaltie, 
or otherwise. 1628 Coke On Litt. 152 b, If the lord confirm 
the tenant to hold of him. .the mesnalty is extinct. 1643 tr. 
Perkins' Prof. Life. v. § 322. 142 If there be Lord, Mesne 
and Tenant.. and the Mesne taketh a wife.. and dyeth the 
wife shall be endowed of the menealtie. 1768 Blackstonb 
Comm. II I. 234 If he [the mesne lord] makes default therein, 
..he shall be forejudged of his mesnalty. and the tenant 
shall hold immediately of the lord paramount himself. 



MESNE. 

Mesne (mm), a., sb., and adv. Also 5 meosne, 
5-7 measne, 6 mesn, 7-8 measn. [a. Law F. 
mesne, altered spelling of AF. meen Mean a,] 

A. adj. 

1 . Feudalism, a. Mesne lord : a lord who holds 
an estate of a superior lord. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon, n. v. §4 [The vavasour] either 
held of a mesne lord, and not immediately of the king, or at 
least of the king as of an honour or mannor, and not in 
chief. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. ii. 251 Men.. whose 
duty was immediately paid to the mesne lord that was inter- 
posed between them and the throne. 1869 W. S. Ellis 
Antiq. Her. x. 236 The mesne lord did not, as a customary 
practice.., imitate the insignia of his feudal chief, 

*[[ b. Mesne tenant : inaccurately used to de- 
note one who holds of a mesne lord. 

1853 P abker Dom. A rchit. 1 1 . 1 ntrod. 24 The mesne tenants 
of the great barons. 1869 W. S. Ellis Antiq. Her. x. 232 
The theory of derivative coats having been adopted by 
mesne tenants from their feudal superiors, 
fc. Mesne land-. = Mesnalty. Obs. 
a 1575 Gascoigne Posies, Flowers 41 He racketh vp our 
rentes and keepes the. best in band, He makes a wondrous 
deale of good out of his own measne land. 

2 . Occurring or performed at a time intermediate 
between two dates. 

Mesne encumbrance : an encumbrance the right of priority 
of which is intermediate between the dates of two other 
encumbrances. Mesne, profits : the profits of an estate 
received by a tenant in wrongful possession between two 
dates. 

1348 Staunford King’s Prerog. (1567) 84 b, Where the 
king is to be answered of the mesne issues and profits per- 
ceued and taken of any landes which [etc.]. 1648 Milton 
Qbserv. Art. Peace Wks, 1738 I. 327 That no Man shall be 
question'd by reason hereof, for Measne Rates or Wastes, 
saving wilful Wastes. 1709 J. Johnson Clergym. Fade M. 
11. J37 That [where a bishop has died] the Mesne profits of 
the widow church be secured by the Oeconomus. 1883 Sir 
R. Baggallay in Law Times Rep. L. 193/2 A mortgagee 
was prohibited from tacking so as to gam priority against 
a mesne registered incumbrance. 

b. Mesne process : that part of the proceedings 
in a suit which intervenes between the primary and 
the final process. 

a 1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 436 Mesne processe which 
is for any necessarie act to be done, not onely for the 
plaintife against the defendant, but for ether of them against 
any other. 1721 Land. Gaz, No. 5953 T He had been com- 
mitted by Mesne Process. 1861 May Const. Hist. (1863) 
II. xi. 280 In the reign of George I arrests on mesne process, 
issuing out of superior courts, were limited to sums exceed- 
ing ^10. 

3 . Intermediate, intervening : applied to persons. 
1810 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (18391 129 Neither James 

Greenleaf nor Peck nor any of the mesne vendors between 
Greenleaf and Peck, had any notice [etc.]. 1884 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 161 One or more of the middlemen or mesne lessees. 
fB. si. Obs. 

1 . = Mean si . 2 x and 10. 

1447 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 130/1 Execute by such processe 
and meosnes, as it shall seme hym resonable. 1472-3 Ibid. 
VI. 39/1 To aredye youre self by all measnes to you possible. 
>822 C. Butler Re min. (ed. 3) 240 These are extreme cases, 
—the application of them to the mesne is not very difficult. 

2 . = Mesne lord (see A. 1). 

1331 Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. xxx. Gvb, Assyse may lye 
for the lorde..agaynste the mesne onely. 1641 'Tenues de 
In Ley 202 s.v., He of whom the Mesne holdeth, is called 
chiefe Lord. 2642 [see b]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, 
Mesn, or Measn, . . signifying him that is Lord of a Manor. 

b. Writ of mesne-, ‘an ancient and abolished writ, 
which lay when the lord paramount distrained on 
the tenant paravail ; the latter had a writ of mesne 
against the mesne lord’ (Wharton Law Lex.). 

1602 Fulbecke sst. Pt. Parall, 48 The writ of mesne, 
because it is in the realty, ought alwaies to suppose the 
husband and wife to be mesnes. 1642 tr. Perkins' Prof, 
Bk. v. § 432 17657) r6i If there be Lord, Mesne, and tenant, 

. .& the tenant bringeth a Writ of Mesne against the Mesne. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V, 75 A fine may be levied on every 
writ by which lands maybe demanded,, .such as a writ of 
mesne. 

C. adv. At a time intermediate between two 
other times). 

1439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 17/2 Mesne bitwene ye date of ye 
seide writte, and ye_ dai of ye retourne yereof. 1642 tr. 
Perkins' Prof. Bk. xi. § 806 (1657) 3 rI As if the day of pay- 
ment of the annuity bee incurred Mesne after his admission 
and his induction. 

MeSO- (me'stf), before a vowel sometimes mes-, 
combining form of Gr. peer os middle, used in 
scientific terms of mod. formation, many of which 
have correlates with Pro-, or Proto-, and Meta-. 
The words of this formation that are specially im- 
portant, or require detailed explanation, are treated 
in their alphabetical place. Of the others, which are 
almost innumerable, the following are examples 
Me so-appe'ndlx Anat., the fold of peritonaeum 
attached to the vermiform appendix. ||Mesoarium 
(-e<>*ri#m) Anat. [Gr. cvapiov taken as = Ovarium], 
the fold of peritonaeum which suspends the ovary ; 
hence Mesoarial (-efrial) a. Mesobrancbial 
a. Zool., applied to that lobe of the carapace of a 
crab which overlies the middle part of the branchial 
chambers. Mesocalca’neal a. : see quot. and Cal- 
caneal. Mesoca'mbriau a. and sb., = Middle 
Cambrian (H. S. Williams Journ. Geol. 1894). 
Mesocampboric a. Chem the name of a di- 
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basic acid formed by heating a mixture of dextro- 
camphoric acid and hydrochloric acid (Watts 
Diet. Chem. 2nd Suppl. 1875, 235). Mesochil 
(me'sokil), || Mesocbilium (-kilium) Lot. [Gr. 
Xdkos lip: see -ium], the middle portion of the 
labellum of an orchid. || Btesocoele (me'soszl), 
-ccelia (-srlia) Anat. [Gr. icoikia cavity, ventricle], 
the ventricle of the mesencephalon of invertebrates ; 
hence MesocoeXian (-srlian) a., pertaining to this. 
Mesoco'racoid Ichthyol. [see Coracoid], in some 
teleostean fishes, a bone situated between and 
bridging the Hypercoracoid and Byfocoracoid. 
Mesocune-iform Anat. [see Cuneiform], the 
middle cuneiform bone of the tarsus ; also Meso- 
cxr niform (in recent Diets.) . Mesocyst (me 1 sosist) 
Anat. [see Cyst], ‘ the double layer of peritonaeum 
attaching the gall-bladder to the liver when the 
former is completely surrounded by serous mem- 
brane’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). Mesodesm (me*s0- 
dez’m) Lot. [Gr. Seapus band] : see quot. We so- 
de vo mi an a. and sb., = Middle Devonian (H. S. 
Williams Journ. Geol. 1894). Meso-diastoTic a., 
occurring in the middle of the diastole. Me*sodont 
a. [Gr. oSovt-, dSovs tooth], ( a ) Anthropology, 
having the teeth of medium size ; if) Ent. of 
Coleoptera, having the mandibles of medium size. 
Mesodo rsal a, Zool., situated on the middle of the 
back. || Mesodnode'nnm Anat. , the fold of perito- 
naeum that supports the duodenum {Cent. Diet. 
XS90) ; hence Mesodnodemal a. Mesogenous 
(mesp'dgfnos) a. [see -gen and -ous], increasing by 
growth at or from the middle, as the spores of 
certain fungi {Cent. Diet.). |] Mesoglcea (-gif a) 
Zool. [Gr. ykoia glue], the mesodermal layer in 
sponges and other Ccelenterata ; hence Mesog-loeal 
a. || Mesoglutae*us, the middle gluteal muscle, 
glutmis medius {Cent. Diet.) ; hence Mesoglutaeal 
(-glwtral) a, MesogmatMc (-gnae-jiik), Meso- 
gmathous (mesp’gnajiss) adjs. Anthropology [Gr. 
yvaOos jaw], applied to those skulls the gnathic 
index of which ranges between 98 and 103. 
Hence Meso'gnatbisxn. {Syd. Soc. Lex.), Me- 
so gnatby {Cent. Diet.), the condition of being 
mesognathous. || Mesobe par [see Hepae], ‘a fold 
of peritonaeum attached to the free edge of the 
right lobe of the liver in many animals ’ {Syd. Soc, 
Lex.). || Mesobepaticon. [Gr, iyirarucbs Hepa- 
tic] =prec. || Mesobippus (-hi ‘pus) Palseont. 
[Gr. Imros horse], one of the ancestral forms of the 
horse, the remains of which are found in the 
Lower Miocene. Mesolobe (me’soloub) Anat . 
[Lobe], the corpus callosum of the brain; hence 
Mesolobar (mesulfn'bai) a. Mesomere (me’so- 
misj) Zool. [Gv.pepos part], fa) a proto verte bra {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) ; {b) a blastomere of medium size (Web- 
ster Suppl. 1902). Mesomexistexn (-me'ristem) 
Lot. [see Mebistem], the innermost layer of the 
exomeristem. Me:some*tatarse Anat. [see 
Metatarsus], the middle metatarsal bone. 
|| Mesometritis (-mftrortis) Path, [see -ms], in- 
flammation of the || Mesometritun. (-me’trinm) or 
Mesometry (mes^'mftri )Anat. [Gr. pijrpa womb], 
the fold of peritonaeum supporting tlie uterus or 
(in birds) the oviduct. Mesona'sal a. Anat. [see 
Nasal], belonging or relating to the middle of the 
nose. Mesonemertine (-nfma rtoin) a. [generic 
name Nernertes’], belonging to the Mesonemer- 
tini, a division of the Vermes intermediate between 
the Protonemerlini and Metanemertini. Meso- 
liotnm (-nffivtnm) Ent, [Gr. vuitov back],theclorsal 
portion of the mesothorax ; hence Mesonotal 
(-nfwtal) a. Mesopa-raffi.il Chem., one ofa class of 
paraffins intermediate between the isoparaffins and 
the neoparaffins. || Mesoparapteroa Ent. [see 
Parapterum], the parapteron of the mesothorax ; 
hence Mesopara-pteral a. {Cent. Dictl). |] Me:so- 
pblebitis Path. [Gr .<pkep, <p\e&- vein], inflamma- 
tion ofthe middle coat of a vein. Mesopio (mesp-pik) 
a. Anthropology [Gr. unp, unr- face] , see quot. 
|| Mesoplamkton Biol., the Plankton living be- 
tween about a hundred fathoms from the bottom 
and a hundred from the surface ; hence Meso- 
plankto'aio a. Mesoplast (me'soplsest) Biol. 
[Gr. TrXacrr-os moulded], the nuclear matter of a 
cell (Ogilvie 1882) ; hence Mesopla'stic a., re- 
lating to the mesoplast {Cent. Diet,). || Meso- 
plastron (-plre'str^n) Zool. [see Plastron], an 
inclusive name for two parts of the plastron that 
are developed in certain tortoises ; hence Meso- 
pla stral a. II Mesoplenron (-pluo'r^n), pi. 
-pleura Ent. [Gr. ir\evp6v rib], one of the pleura 
of the mesothorax ; hence Mesopletrral a, 
|| Mesorckium (-^.ikipm) Anat. [Gr. opx iS tes- 
ticle], the fold ©f peritonaeum which supports 
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the genital gland in some animals ; hence Me- 
so'rcbial a. || Mesore ctum Anat., the fold of 
peritonaeum which supports the Rectum ; hence 
Mesore’ctal a. (in recent Diets.). Mesore'tina 
Anat., the mosaic layer of the Retina. Meso- 
rostral (-rp’stral) a. Zool. [Rostrum], in the 
cetaceous genus Mesoplodon or Ziphius : see quot. 

|| Mesoscapula (-skae'pi^la) Anat., the spine of 
the scapula; hence Mesoscapular a. || Meso- 
scuteTXum Ent. [Scutellum], the smaller and 
posterior part of the notum of an insect ; hence 
MesoscuteTlar a. || BKesoscu'tum Ent. [Scu- 
tum], the larger and anterior part of the notum of 
an insect. Mesoselsmal(-sarzmal) a. [Gr. aeicrpos 
earthquake], pertaining to the centre of intensity 
of an earthquake. Mesostaphyliue (-stse'filuin) 
a. [Gr. OTaipvXTi uvula], having a palatal index of 
from 80 to 85 {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Mesostasis 
(mes^rstasis) Min. [Gr. ardms placing], the inter- 
stitial substance of rocks that are partly amor- 
phous and partly crystalline. Mesostate (me’su- 
stek): see quot. || Mesostethium (-t.tf‘ |ii»m) Ent. 
[Gr. arrjdiov, arfjdos breast]: see quot. Meso- 
stome {me'soAoam) Zool. [Gr. arbpa mouth], a 
planavian of the genus Mesostoma. Mesostylous 
(-stai'los) a. Lot. [Style], applied to flowers that 
have styles intermediate in length between the 
macrostylous and the microstylous. Mesosuchiau 
(-sir 7 - kian) a. Zool. [Gr. crovyos crocodile], belong- 
ing to the extinct suborder Mesosuchia of croco- 
diles ; sb. a crocodile of this suborder ; also Meso- 
su'ebious a. (in recent Diets.). MesosystoTic 
a. Path., occurring in the middle of the systole. 
|| BSeso tarsus Ent., the tarsus of the middle leg of 
an insect; cf. protarsus , metatarsus : hence Meso- 
ta-rsal a. (in recent Diets.). Mesotarta'ric a. 
Chem., inactive tartaric acid. Mesotbeca (-jirka), 
-tbeque (-J»zlc) ZooI.[Gt. 61 7/rij case], the middle one 
of the three laminae of the perigonium in Hydrozoa. 
|| Mesotbecium Bot. [Thecium], {a) the interme- 
diate layer of cells in an unripe anther ( Cassell's 
Encycl. Diet.) ; {b) the thecium of lichens (Jack- 
son Gloss. Bot. Terms 1900). J| Mesotbelinm 
(-Jrliihn) Embryology [Gr. Brjki) nipple], the epi- 
thelium of the body-cavity of the embryo ; hence 
Mesothe lial a. || Mesotberinm (-{iLTi^m) Pa- 
lseont. [Gr. Qrjptov wild beast], a genus of fossil 
rodents of South America ; a rodent of this genus. 
Mesotympa’mc Ichthyol. [Tympanic] = Symplec- 
tio. Meso-ix-terine a. Anat., the epithet of the 
fold of peritonaeum supporting the uterus. [| Meso- 
varium (meaav§->Ti»m) Anat. [L. ovarium Ovary] 
— Mesoarium. || Mesoventri’cnlnm Anat., * the 
gastro-hepatic omentum ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 880 The *meso-appendix. 
1873 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 768/2 The “mesoarial and 
mesorchial folds of the peritoneum. 1846 Owen Vertebr. 
Anim. x. Fishes 288 In the young Lamprey the ovarium is 
a. .membranous plate, suspended byafoid of the peritoneum 
(“mesoarium). 1877 Huxi.ey Anat. hiv. Anim. vi. 343 The 
branchial region is sub-divided into epibranchial, *meso* 
branchial, and metabranchial lobes. 1854 Owen Skel. 4 
Teeth in Circ. Sci. I. Org. Nat. 223 There are three cal- 
caneal processes ; one, called the ‘entoealcaneal’,. .a second, 
called the ‘“mesocalcaneal ’. 1866 Treas. Bot., *Mesochil, 
Mesockilium. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 1058 This labellum 
[in Orchidactz) . . is sometimes divided by contraction, so 
as to exhibit three distinct portions, the lowest being the 
hypochilium. . . the middle, “mesochilium . . and the upper, 
epichilium. 1884 T, J. P arker Zootomy 23 They contain 
a cavity, the aqueduct of Sylvius, or “mesocrele, XS87 
Wilder in A mer, Nat. XXI. 914 Mammalia— Mesoccele 
tubular ; “mesoccelian roof quadrilobate. 1868 W, K.Parker 
Shoulder-girdle Vertebr. 8 The middle bar, which under- 
props the middle glenoid facet, is the ‘“meso-coracoid Ibid. 
152 A short curved meso-coracoid process. 1834 Owen 
Skel. Teeth in Circ. Sci. I. Org. Nat. 244 The small 
bone, called ‘splint-bone’., articulated to the_ * “mesocunei- 
form'. 1898 A l Unit's Syst. Med. V. 1018 Mid-diastolic or 
*meso-diastolic murmur. 1884 Flower in Jrnl. Anthrop. 
Inst. XIV. 186 “Mesodont Races. Chinese, American 
Indians [etc.]. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesodont, a term 

applied to those skulls in which the product of the division 
of the length of the crowns of the molar and bicuspid teeth 
multiplied by 100, by the basin[as]al length, lies between 42 
and 44. 1899 D. Sharp Insects it. (Camb. Nat. Hist.) 103 
Mesodont. 1871 Phillips Geol. Oxford 178 These are usually 
“mesodorsal spines. 1886 Proc. Zool, Soc. 574 Silicea with 
soft “mesogloea or mesodermal ground substance, 1889 
Geddes & Thomson Evol. Sex 90 The ova [of sponges] are 
highly nourished “mesoglceal cells. 1801 Cunningham in 
Trans. R. Irish. A cad. XXIX. 581 The “mesognathic class. 
1878 Flower in Proc. Roy, Inst, VIII. 615 When the latter 
dimension [jc. basi-alveofar length] exceeds the former [nr. 
basi-nasal length], the face is said to be prognathous: when 
the reverse is the case, it is orthognathous ; when the two 
dimensions are equal or thereabouts, it is “mesognathous. 
*884 T, J. Parker Zootomy 391 “Mesohepar._ 1905 Roli.es- 
ton Dis. Liver 24 The connective tissue uniting the right 
lobe of the liver to the diaphragm (the “mesohepaticon), 
1877 LE Conte Elem. Geol. ir. (1879) 5° 9 Next came [after 
Eonippus and Qrohippus] in the Lower Miocene the 
“Mesohippus. 1833 Dunglison Med. Lex., * Mesolobar, 
belonging to the Mesolobe or Corpus callosum, Mesolobar 
Arteries,,, axe the arteries of the corpus callosum, *Mes0‘ 
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lobe, corpus callosum. 1884 *Mesomeristem [see Pertmert- 
stism]. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Mesometritis . 1835-6 Todd's 
Cycl. Anat. I. 357/2 The oviduct.. is attached to and sup- 
ported by a dupiicature of peritoneum called the *meso- 
metriuni. Ibid., The *mesometry differs most from the 
mesentery when the female organs are in full sexual action. 
1868 W. K. Parker S' A 0 uld c r-girdle Vertebr, 24 On the 
head may be seen the quasi-ethmoid or ‘"meso-nasal ; two 
nasals [etc.]. 1890 6' yd. Soc. Lex., Mesanasal cavity, a 
blind membranous pouch, situated in the diverging angle of 
the posterior forks of the intcrnasal cartilage in tire de- 
veloping salmon. 1902 A, E. .Shipley in Encycl. Brit. 
XXXI. 120/2 The *Mesonemertine and one or two aberrant 
species. 1836 Shuckard tr. Burmeistcr's Man. Entom. 
78 The *mesonotum. 1876 Odling in Land. etc. Phil. 
Mag. Mar. 206 *Mesoparaffins. 1875 Jokes & Siev. Pathol. 
A nat. 400 The ‘mesaphlebitis and periphlebitis of Virchow. 
1885 0. Thomas in Jrnl. A nthrop, Inst. XIV. 334 Individual 
skulls or races having indices above 107-5 might be called 
platyopic or flat-faced ; from 107-5 to noo, *mesopic- 1898 
G. H. Fowler in Proc. Zoat. Sor. 575 Prof. Agassiz, .refuses 
to accept the alleged existence of a *mesoplankion. Ibid. 1029 
The supposition that Globigerina pachyderma is a *meso- 
planktonie form. . 1889 Nature 2 May 7/1 In the Pleurodira 
the first two familiesare distinguished from oneanotherby the 
presence orabsence of a *mesoplastral bone. 1848 Maukder 
Treas. Nat . Hist. 794 *Mesopleura, the lateral surfaces of 
the mesotkorax. 1875 *Mesorchial [see Mesoarial above]. 
1855 Dungmson Med. Lex., * Mesorchium. . 1875 Huxley & 
Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 183 A sort of testicular mesentery 
or mesorchium. 183576 Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 506/1 Along 
the posterior wall we find the rectum with its *mesorectum. 
1889 J. Leidy A nat. (ed. 2) 877 The processes of the pigment- 
cells of the ectoretina extend between the rods of the "meso- 
retina. 1872 Sir W. Turner in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. 
XXV 1.768, 1 have named the dense solid bar in the middle 
of the beak the *meso-rostral bone. 1868 W, K. Parker 
Shoulder-girdle Vertebr. n The prte-scapula and *meso- 
scapula in one half-cleft ray. Ibid. 27 A scapular, a *meso- 
scapular, and a prte-scapular bar. 1899 D. Sharp Insects 11. 
(Camb. Nat. Hist. '131 2 In some of the higher forms this*meso- 
scutellar lobe is prominent. 1833 Entomologist's Mag.l.2% 
The '"meso-scu tell um hasa yellow margin, interrupted toward 
the base. 1883 Johnston- Lavis in Nature 6 Sept. 438/2 Most 
people not in the *mes3seismalarea felt first the ‘susultatorio 1 
or vertical movement. i838 Nature 15 Mar. 459/2 The pre- 
sence of a hypocrystalline interstitial substance (*mesostasis) 
wedged in between the felspars. 1885 M. Foster in Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. iq/i The specific material of a secretion, such as 
the trypsin of pancreatic juice, comes from the protoplasm 
of the cell, through a number of intermediate substances, or 
■*mesostates as they are called. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
III. xxxiii. 382 * Me. sos tet hium.. .A central piece between 
the intermediate and posterior legs, and bounded laterally 
in Coleoptera by the Parapleuree — along the middle of which, 
where it exists, the Metasternum runs. 1876 Beneden's 
Anim. Parasites 161 In the autumn of 1871, nearly all the 
Lnesostomes perished through the presence of those parasi- 
tical organisms. 1887 VVAR0 tr. Sachs' Physiol. Plants 790 
In addition to those wkh macrostylous and those with micro- 
stylous flowers, there is found also one with *mesostylous 
flowers. 1886 GUnther in Encycl. Brit. XX. 466/1 The 
surviving *Mesosuchian Crocodiles of the Jurassic period. 
1898 Ailbutt's Syst. Med. V. 976 It [a cardiac murmur] is 
manifested only of the ventricular contraction, and is *meso- 
systolic. 1865 Watts Diet. Chetn. Ill, *Mesotartaric Acid. 
1859 Allman in Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. in. IV. 140 They [re. 
tentacles] surround an orifice in the *mesotheque. 1871 — 
Gymnobl. Hydroids Introd. 15 Mesotkeca. 1876 Alston 
in Proc. Zool.Soc. 98 Fossil genus *Mesothenum. 1883 
Flower in Encycl. Brit, XV. 372/2 The extinct South 
American Mesotkerium, half Rodent and half Ungulate. 
1846 Owen Vertebr. Anim.i. Fishesv, tio The stylo-hyoid 
being attached near the junction of the epi-tympanic with 
the rineso-tympanic. 1876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. Pathol. 339 
The . Ameso-uterine folds of the peritoneum. 1890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., * Mesovarimn. 

Mesoblast (me-soblsest). Biol. [f. Meso- + 
-blast. J The middle layer of the Blastoderm, 
between the Epiblast and the Hypoblast. Also 
atlrib. HenceMe-soblasted#., having a mesoblast. 

1857 Agassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist. LLS.A. II, 467 The 
mesoblast of the yolk cell. Ibid. II. 617 Some of the meso- 
blasted cells are united to those without mesoblasts. 1873 
F. M. Balfour in Q. Jrnl. Microsc - Set. XIII. 269 The 
mesoblast-cells. 

Mesoblastic (mesoblEe-stik), a. ff. Meso- 
blast + - 10 .] Of or pertaining to the mesoblast. 

1874 F. M. Balfour in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XIV. 342 
Primitively a true hypoblastic structure which has only by 
adaptation become an apparently mesoblastic one. *896 
Ailbutt's Syst. Med. I. 201 Histologically all new growths 
may be classed in two series, viz. those of mesoblastic and 
those of epithelial origin. 

Meaobrancliial : see Mitso-. 

|| Mesocaectuit (mespsfkinn). Anat. A fold of 
peritonaeum which sometimes supports the csecum. 
Hence Mesocse’cal a., pertaining to the mesocse- 
cum (in recent Diets.), 

*835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I, 14/2 On the right side-.it 
[the peritoneum] sometimes forms a fold termed mesoaecum. 
1858 H. Gray Anat, 602 The Meso-Cmeum .. serves to 
connect the back part of the caecum with the right iliac fossa. 

Mesoealeaneal, -camphoric : see Meso-. 
MeSOCarp (me sipkaip). Bot. [ad. mod.L. me- 
socarpium, -carpmtt, -carpus, f. Gr. piao-s Meso- 
+ mpiros fruit.] The middle layer of a Pericarp. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 524 The pericarp consists usually 
of three layers: the external, or epicarp.. ; the middle, or 
mesocarp..; and the internal, or endocarp. x86x Bentley 
Man. Bot. 300. 

f Mesoeephale, -cephalon, = Mesence- 
phal(e, Mesencephalon. 

1839-47 Todds Cycl. Anat. III. 684/2 The mesoeephale or 
mesencephale. 1853 Carpenter Hum. Phys. ted. 4) 734 
The part of the encephalon known as the Tuber Annulare 
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to which the name of Mesoeephale has been given. *890 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesocephalon, the Mesencephalon. 

Mesocephalic (meisos/fae -lik) [f. Gr .piao-s 

Meso- + tce<pa\--q head -r -ic: cf. Cephalic.] 

L Crmiiometry. Applied to skulls intermediate 
between dolichocephalic and brachycephalic ; also to 
skulls having a capacity of from 1350 to 1450 
cubic centimetres. 

1866 Meigs Observ. Cran. Forms Amer. Aborigines 13 
Such deviations fall naturally into an intermediate or meso- 
cephalic group. 1887 A ccuiemy 17 Sept. 188/1 The l'chuds 
are either mesocephalic or dolichocephalic. 

2 . Anat. Mesocephalic flexure-. ‘ the angular bend 
of the floor of the craniospinal cavity 
1858 Huxley in Proc. Roy. Soc. IX. 421. 

So || Mesocepliali (-seriabi) sb. pi. [mod.L.], 
persons having mesocephalic skulls; Mesoce'- 
plxalism, Mesoce'pbaly, the condition or quality 
of being mesocephalic. 

r866 Meigs Observ. Cran. Forms Amer. Aborigines 24 
The Huron crania belong partly to the Brachycephali, 
and partly to the Mesocephali. 1885 flihenseum 27 June 
827/1 In the former locality there exists a taller, darker, 
and more brachycephalic race, whilst in the latter meso- 
cephaly prevails. 1888 Clevenger in Amer. Nat. XXII. 
614 Departures from a width of eight and length of ten 
(mesocephalism) .. determine whether the skull shall be con- 
sidered long [etc.], 

Mesocephalon : see Mesocephale. 

Mesochil, -ccele, -ccelian : see Meso-. 

II Mesocolon (mesokdmlpn). Anat. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. ptaoKooKav, f. peao- Meso- + kSjKov Colon.] 
The fold of peritonaeum which supports the colon. 

1693 tr. Blaucards Phys. Diet, (ed. 2), Mesocolon, that 
part of the Mesentery which is continued to the great Guts. 
1835-6 Todd's Cycl Anal 1. 14/1 The folds respectively 
termed right and left mesocolon. 1858 H. Gray Anat. 602 
The ascending Meso-Colon. 

Hence Mesocolic (-kp'lik) a., relating to the 
mesocolon. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. ?6t Mesocolic Ganglia. 
r&yj Ailbutt's Syst. Med. HI. 806 Mesocolic or mesenteric 
hernia. 

Mesoeoracoid : see Meso-. 

Mesocracy (mesp'krasi). rare— 0 , [f. Gr. 
piao-s middle + -ttparia, : see -cract.] Govern- 
ment by the middle classes. So Mesoora'tio a., 
pertaining to the middle classes. 

*857 Q. Rev. Oct. 331 Rugby, a local foundation of mere 
mesoeratic origin. 1895 Funk's Stand. Diet., Mesocracy. 

Mesocuneiform to Mesocyst : see Meso-. 
Mesode (me - soud), Gr. Prosody. [ad. Gr. 
ptocpSos, f. peao- Meso- + tsiSr/ ODE.] A portion of 
a choral ode, coming between the strophe and 
antistrophe, without anything to correspond with it. 

1850 Mure Lit. Greece ill. 58. 1888 J. Gow Comp, to 
Classics 285 We are told that mesodes and epodes were 
sung by the chorus standing. 

Mesoderm (me's<7d3Jm). [f. Gr. piao-s mid- 
dle + dippa skin.] 

1 . Bot. a. ‘ The middle layer of tissue in the 
shell of the spore-case of an urn-moss’ (Treas. 
Bot. 1866). b. ‘ The middle layer of the bark’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1874 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XIV. 159 As soon as the two 
primary germ-lamellas begin to differentiate and to develop 
between them a middle cell-layer (mesoderm). 

2. Biol. = Mesoblast. 

*873 W. S. Dallas (tr. Haeckel) in A nn. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
Ser, iv, XI. 257 The origin of the Mesoderm. 1877 Ray 
Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Set. XVII. 416 The con- 
tractile fibrous appendices of the ectoderm .. formed a., 
primitive mesoderm or mesoblast. 

attrib, 1874 Q. Jm!. Microsc. Sci. XIV. 159 The mesoderm- 
layer. 1884 Ibid. XXIV. 90 To determine the part played 
by wandering mesoderm cells immediately below the thin 
ectoderm. 

Hence Mesode rmal, Mesode'rmic adjs., of, 
relating to, or derived from the mesoderm. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. ill. 143 The mesodermal 
layer. 1884 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXIV. 107 Mesodermal 
Plasmodia, are . . found even in the higher animals, not 
excepting Man himself. 1884 W. Patten ibid. 590 The 
fusion of the edges of the mesodermic folds. 

Mesodesm, -diastolic : see Meso-. 
Mesodic (mes^dik), a. Gr. Prosody, [ad, Gr. 
peaqiSutus, f. peatpSis Mesqde.] Relating to, or 
having the character of, a mesode. 

*879 J.W, "White Jr, Schmidt's Rhythmic 4 Metric 127 
A mesodic period arises from the inverted arrangement of 
the sentences about an interlude. 1883 Jebb Sophocles, 
CEdipus Tyr, p. Ixxxi, A mesodic stichic period. 

Mesodont, -duodenum : see Meso-. 

Il Mesogaster (mesogse’star). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ptoo-s middle + jaarffp stomach.] A mem- 
brane, part of the mesentery, which attaches the 
stomach to the dorsal wall of the abdomen. 
Hence Mesoga/straX a., pertaining to the meso- 
gaster (in recent Diets.). 

1807 Home in Phil. Trans. XCVII. x6i The pyloric 
[portion] is bent upwards and retained in that situation by 
the mesogaster. 1884 T, J. Parker Zootomy 297 The meso- 
gaster, or sheet of peritoneum connecting the stomach with 
the dorsal wall of the abdominal cavity. 

Mesogastric (mcspgae'suik), a. [f. mod.L. 

Mesogastrium -t- -10.] 


MESOMYODIAN. 

1 . Anat. Pertaining to the mesogastrium. 

1843 Owen Invertcbr. Anim. Gloss., Mesogastric. The 
membrane which forms the medium of attachment of the 
stomach to the walls of the abdomen. 1897 Ailbutt's Syst. 
Med. III. 806 Meso-gastric hernia. 

2 . Zool. In Crustacea, the middle lobe of the 
gastro-hepatic area of the carapace. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 343 A median meso- 
gastric lobe. 

|| Mesogastrium (mesogte-striflra). Anat. 
Also (anglicized) Mesogastay (-gsestri). [mod. 
L., f. Gr. piao-s middle + yaarp-, yaarrjp stomach.] 

1 . The umbilical region of the abdomen, between 
the Epigastrium and the Hypogastkium. 

1855 in Ogilvie. 

2. - Mesogaster. 

1846 Owen Vertebr. Anim. 1. Fishes ix. 241 There are two 
parallel mesogastries in the Eel. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 565 The changes of the mesogastrium. 

lVxesogenous to Mesognathy : see Meso-. 
f Me'SOgrapll. Obs. [ad. Gr. peaoypatpov mean 
proportional, neut. of peauypatpos, f. peao-s middle 
+ -ypeupas written.] In quot. taken = Mesolabe. 
1579-80 North Plutarch, Marcellas (1595) 335 Certain 
instruments, called Mesolabes or Mesographes, which serue 
to find these meane lines proportionall. 

Mesoliepar to Mesohippus : see Meso-. 
Mesolabe (me*s<?l£*b). [ad. L. mesolabium 
(Vitr.), f. Gr. peaohafios (or -on), f. piao-s middle, 
mean + Ea$-, Xapfiaveiv to take.] An instrument 
used for finding mean proportional lines. 

1579-80 [see Mesograph]. 1675 Collins in Rigaud Cop-, 
Sci. Men (1841) I. 219 The spiral line, with M. Tschirn- 
haus's angular instrument, makes the mesolabe. 1789 Bur- 
ney Hist. Mus. 111 . ii. 164 The Mesolabe.. is said to have 
been invented either by Archytas of Tarentum or Era- 
tosthenes for the purpose of halving an interval. 

Mesole tme’soul). Min. [Named by Berze- 
lius 1S22 to indicate its close relation to mesolite.\ 
A variety of Thomson ite. 

i8z2 Berzelius in Edin. Philos. Jrnl. VII. 6 These two 
minerals have a great relation with the Mesolite; and in 
order to distinguish them, I shall call the upper stratum 
Mesole, and the lower grained Mesoline. 1843 Portlock 
Geol. 210 Augite occurs, .in the cavities of the augitic rock 
at Portrush, coated by, and associated with, Mesole. 

Mesoline (me'solain). Min. [Named by Ber- 
zelius 1822 : cf. prec.] A white granular mineral 
found in the Faroe Islands, ‘ now classed with 
levynite ’ (Chester Natnes Min. 1896). 

1822 [see Mesole]. 

Mesolite (me'sHoit). Min. [ad. G. meso- 
lilh (1810), f. Gr. peao-s middle: see -LITE.] A 
hydrated silicate of aluminium, calcium, and so- 
dium : so named because it is chemically interme- 
diate between natrolite and scolecite. 

1822 Berzelius in Edin. Philos. Jrnl. VII. 8_ Mesolite 
or N eedlestone from Faroe. 1883 M. F. HeddleJii Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 423/2 Fargite, consisting of two equivalents of 
natrolite and one of scolecite, and Mesolite, consisting of 
one of the former, and two of the latter. 

Mesolithic (mesHiTik), a. [f. Gr. piao-s 
middle + Lidos stone + -10.] 

1 . Geol. Used for Mesozoic, rare. 

1876 Ray Lankester tr. Haeckel's Hist. Creat. II. xv, 12 
The mesolithic or mesozotc epoch. _ 1 

2 . Arckseol, Belonging to a part of the prehis- 
toric ‘ stone age’ intermediate between the Palaeo- 
lithic and the Neolithic. 

18S8 Pail Mall G. 2 Apr. 10/1 Penka’s attempt, in his 
‘ Herkunft der Arier’, to make out a mesolithic age. 189a 
J. A. Brown in Jrnl. Authrop. Inst. XXII. 94, 1 venture 
to suggest the following four divisions...!. Eolithic.. .«. 
Palaeolithic... 3. Mesolithic... 4. Neolithic. 

Mesolobar, -lobe : see Meso-. 

Mesology (mes^-lod^i). [f. Gr. piao-v (neut. 
of piaos middle, taken as »« ‘ medium ’) + -logy.] 

1 , The science of means (of attaining happiness). 
Only in Bentham. 

1811-31 Bentham Logic App., Wks. 1843 VIII. 283/a 
Then so it is that with that poriion of the field of eudae- 
monics which is occupied by mesology, the whole field of 
ontology .. is coincident. 

2. The science of the relations between organisms 
and their environment. 

_ 1883 Quain Diet. Med. 973 Mesology., .This term, recently 
introduced by Bertillon, conveniently expresses the investi- 
gation of the mutual relationship existing between living 
beings and their surroundings. 

Plence Mesolo’gical a,, pertaining to mesology; 
SSesoTogist, a student of mesology (Funk's 
Stand. Diet. 1893). 

1886 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci, III. 382/1 Grapes contain 
the mineral salts in variable quantity, the proportion depend- 
ing on the variety of grape and on mesological conditions. 

Mesomere to Mesometry : see Meso*. 
Mesomur, obs. form of Midsummer. 
Mesomyodian (meisaimsijdn-dian), a. Ornith. 
[f. mod.L. Mesomyodi pi. (see below) + -an. 

The mod.L. name was introduced by Garrod in 1876, and 
wasf. Meso- ¥-myddi after PolymySdl, a name introduced 
by Joh. Muller 1847 for one of the three groups in his 
classification of Passerine birds ; this name was intended to 
express * having many song-muscles being (irreg.) f. iroAu- 
(see Poly-)+ju.u-s muscle-i- i^Sij song,] 

Belonging to the: Mesomyodi, a division of birds iu 
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which the intrinsic muscles of the syrinx are inserted 
at the middle of the upper bronchial half-ring. 

1876 Garrod in Proc. Zool, Soc. 518 A large collection of 
Mesomyodian birds. 1884 Coues Key N. Arner. Birds 
(ed. 2) 239 The mesomyodian or clamatoria] type of syrinx. 

So Mesomyo'dic, Mesomyo dous adjs. 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesomyodir, having lateral muscles 
only, as the syrinx of the Suborder Clamatores, Order 
Coracomorphse. 1890 Century Diet ., Mesomyodous. 

|j Meson (me-spii). Anat., etc. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
piaov, neut. of piao s middle.] The median plane, 
which divides a body into two symmetrical halves. 

1883 Wilder & Gags Anat. Techn. 33 The Meson. .is a 
plane passing lengthwise of the body and dividing the 
whole into approximately equal and similar right and left 
halves. 1889 Buck's Handiik. Med. Sci. VIII. 536/1 The 
meson, mesal, or medial plane. 

Meson, obs. form of Mason, Mjzzen. 
Mesonasal : see Meso-. 

f Me sonant. Obs .— 0 [ad. L. mesonauta, one 
in the middle bench of rowers, f. Gr. piao-s middle 
+ vavTrjs sailor.] 

*623 Cockeram, Messonant [sic], a gally-slaue. 

Mesondewe, -dieu, etc., obs. ff. Measondue. 
Mesonemertine : see Meso-. 

II Mesonepliron, -nepkros (mesone-frpn, 
-ne'frps). Zool. [mod.L., i. Gr. piao-s middle + 
ve<ppa s kidney.] The Wolffian body. Hence Me- 
sone-phric a., pertaining to the mesonephron. 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. 7 ml. Microsc. Sci. XVII. 429 
The arebinepbrie duct splits into two — one, the ‘prone- 
phric duct 1 .. ; the other, 'the mesonephric duct’, in con- 
nection with the posterior nephridia, forming the ‘ meso- 
nephron’. _ 1887 A mer. Nat. XXI. 590 It is possible, .that 
..an anterior section (pronephros) came to be developed 
earlier than the posterior portion (mesonephros). 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. IV. 340 A mesonephric fold of peritoneum. 

Mesonotal to Mesophlebitis : see Meso-. 

|| Mesopklceum (mes<?fli"-®tn). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. piao-s middle + <f>\ows bark.] The middle 
layer of the bark in exogens. 

1839 Lindley Introd. Bot , t. ii. (ed. 3) 89 The Meso- 
phlosum of Link, or cellular integument of others, composed 
of cells, usually green. 

Mesopkragm (me-stffrEem). Zool. Also iu 
Latin form. [ad. mod.L. mesophragma , f. Gr. piao-s 
middle + <ppaypa partition.] a. Ent. The partition 
that separates the mesothorax from the metathorax, 
b. In Crustacea (see quot. 1880). 

■ 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entoniol. III. 379 Mesophragma. (the 
Mesophragm). 1880 Huxley Crayfish, iv. 158 The inner 
prolongation of the capital [of an endosternite] is called the 
mesophragm. 1899 D. Sharp Insects 11. (Camb. Nat. Hist.) 
312 The great mesophragma. 

Hence Mesophxagmal (mesofrae’gmal) a ., per- 
taining to the mesophragm. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 310 The mesophrag- 
mal [apophysis]. 

Mesophyll (me-sofil). Bot. Also in Latin 
form. [ad. mod.L. mesophyllum, i. Gr. piao-s 
middle + fvWov leaf.] 

1 . The parenchyma of a leaf ; the soft inner tissue 
of a leaf lying between the upper and lower layers 
of epidermis. (Cf. Diachyma, Diploe.) 

1839 Lindley Introd, Bot. (ed. 3) 122 The cellular tissue 
of which the rest of the leaf is composed is parenchyma, 
which Link then calls diachyma, or that immediately be- 
neath the two surfaces cortex, and the intermediate sub- 
stance diploe. Da Candolle calls these two, taken together, 
tiie mesophyllum. 1848 — Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) I. 253 The 
cellular tissue of the bark, mesophyll or cortical integument. 

attrib, 1881 Darwin Veg, Mould 41 Some of the meso. 
phyll cells contained nothing but broken down granular 
matter. 

2 . The line of demarcation between a leaf and 
the leaf-stalk. ? Obs. 

1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. 11. v. (ed. 3) 319 The line of 
demarcation between the internode and petiole is called the 
mesophytum ; that between the lamina and petiole the 
mesophyllum. 

Mesopliyllic (mesofrlik), a, Bot. [f. Gr. 
piao-s + <pv\K-ov leaf + -ic.j Belonging to or 
situated in the middle of a leaf. 

1882-4 Cooke Brit. Freshw. Algx I. 202 A tube.. which., 
proceeds as far as the mesophyllic parenchyma. 

Mesopiiyta (me-safeit). Bot. [f. Gr. picas 
middle +• fariv plant] 

1 . A plant belonging to a class intermediate be- 
tween hydrophytes and xerophytes, i.e. avoiding 
extremes of moisture and dryness. 

1899 Halsted in Pop. Sci. Monthly _Nov. no. *902 
J. M. Coulter Plant Studies 175 There is a great middle 
region of medium water supply, and plants which occupy it 
are known as mesophytes, the plants of medium conditions. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mesophyie, applied by Clarion to 
that which is commonly called the vital knot in plants, that 
is to say, the line of demarcation between the ascending and 
descending parts of the vegetable. 

Hence Mesopby ‘tic a., pertaining to or charac- 
terized by the class of plants called mesophytes. 
1899 Nat. Science July 10 The mesophytic woods. 

II Mesophytum (mesp-fitym). Bot. [mod.L. 
form of Mesophtte.] a. The line of demarcation 
between the intemode and the petiole, b. = Me- 
SOPHYTE 2. 1839 [see Mesophyll 2], In mod. Diets. 


Mesopic to Mesoplettron : see Meso-. 
Mesopod, -pode (me'sd'jfd, -pt?«d), sb. Zool. 
Anglicized form of Mesopomum, 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. 7 ml. Microsc. Sci. XVII. 431 
Development of a mesopod tmollusean foot> 1890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Mesopode. 

Mesopod (me - s%>d), a. Bot. [ad. mod L. 
mesopod-us, f. Gr. pesos (see Meso-) -f tto8-, uavs 
foot.J Having a short stalk centrally placed. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 393 Hydnumin all its varied 
forms, resupinate, apodous, lateral, merismoid, and mesopod. 

II Mesopodium (mesopdu-diz'm). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. piao-s middle + 7roS-, rrovs foot : see -lull.] 

1 . Zool. The median region of the foot in mollusca. 

1853 Huxley in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 1. 36 The posterior 
edge of the propodium carries a cup-shaped disk... This is 
commonly called the sucker. ..It may be called the meso- 
podium. 1883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 653/1 
The foot of the Azygobranchia. .often divided into.. a fore, 
middle, and hind lobe, pro-, meso-, and metapodium. 

2 . Bot. The intermediate portion of the phyllo- 

podium. 1895 Vines Bot. ii 45. 

Hence Mesopo’dial a., relating to the mesopo- 
dium. In recent Diets. 

Mesopotamia [a. Gr. peao- 

vorapta (sc. x m P<*) country between two rivers 
(applied spec, as below), f. piao-s middle + storapos 
river.] A proper name for the tract between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Sometimes used allu- 
sively in etymological sense for : A country be- 
tween two rivers. 

1854 R. G. Latiiam Native Races Russian Emp. T77 The 
Doab, Entre Rios, or Mesopotamia, bounded by the rivers 
Obi and Irtish. 

Mesopotamian (mesjp<?t<?i*mian), a. [f. prec. 
+ -an.] Pertaining to Mesopotamia. 

1880 R. S. Poole in Encycl. Brit. XI. 808/2 Mesopota- 
mian cuneiform. 

Mesopotamic (mes()p#.2e’mik), a. rare. 
[Formed as prec. + -ic.] Of the nature of a * Me- 
sopotamia’ or district between two rivers. 

2895 Archmol. Ac liana. XVII. 11. 283 French antiquaries 
assign the mesopotamic part of Belgium as the birth-place 
of Carausius. 

II Mesopteryginm (meisuipterrdsi&n). Jch- 

thyol. [mod.L., f. Gr. piao-s middle -f trrcpvytov 
fin, dim. of itripvg wing.] The central flat carti- 
laginous portion of the fin in certain fishes. 

1878 Mivart in Nature 18 July 309/2 Three basal car- 
tilages . . called respectively the Proptcrygium, the Meso- 
pterygium , and the Metapteryginm. 

Hence Mesopteryglal a pertaining to the 
mesopterygium. In recent Diets. 

Mesopterygoid (mesoipte-rigoid). Zool. [f. 
Meso- + Pterygoid.] 

1 . In full mesopterygoid pj'ocess ~. In birds, the 
pait of the pterygoid which articulates with the 
palatine bone or the basipterygoid process of the 
splenoid, or with both. 

*875 W. K. Parker in Encycl. Brit. III. 706/2 ‘ Meso- 
pterygoid process’. Ibid. 711/1 All the Schizognathee, ex- 
cept the Fowl tribe, have 1 meso-pterygoids 
b. Mesopterygoid fossa : see quot. 
x88x Mivart Cat iii. 70 The very considerable space in- 
cluded between the two pterygoid plates is called the meso. 
pterygoid fossa, and that is single and median. 

2 . In teleostean fishes, a thin bony lamina in the 

skull, which fits against the upper edge of the 
pterygoid. 1890 In Syd. Soc. Lex. 

MesorcMum to Mesorostral : see Meso-. 
Mesorrhine, mesorhine (me sorain), a. 
Anthropology, [f. Gr. piao-s middle ■+ fa-, fa 
nose.] Applied by Broca to noses, skulls, or persons 
having a nasal index from 48 to 53 (intermediate 
between leptorrhine and platyrrhine\ 

1878 Flower in Proc. Roy. Inst. VIII. €16. 1896 A. H. 
Keane Ethnol. 284 Narrower nose, often mesorrhine and 
prominent. 

Mesorrhinian, mesorhinian (mes<?rr- 
riian, mesoraraian), a. and sb. Anthropology . [f. 
prec. + -ian.] a. adj. = Mesorrhine. b. sb. A 
person having a mesorrhine skull. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinards A nihrop. n. ii. 237 The me- 
sorrhinians, with the nasal skeleton moderate. 1887 Nature 
xo Feb. 357/1 Including under the platyrhininn section all 
the black races, under the mesorhinian the yellow races. 

II Mesorrliinitim, -imim (mesm-i-ni^m, -si-- 
n#m). Omith. [mod.L., f. Gr. piao-s middle + fa-, 
fa nose.] (See quots.) 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mesorh inium. . . T erm used by 
Illiger for the part of the beak which is comprised between 
the two nostrils. 1892 Mivart Elem. Ornithot, 147 The part 
of the bill between the nostrils is called the mesorhimim. 

Mesoscapula to Mesoseismal ; see Meso-. 
Mesoseme (me'stisfm). [a. F. mhoshne (Broca), 
f. Gr. piaos middle + orjpa sign, ‘ index’.] Of 
skulls : Having an orbital index from 84 to 89. 

1878 Flower in Proc. Roy. Inst. VIII. 617 It is convenient 
to group them, [orbital indices] into three— the high {mega- 
seme), intermediate {mesoseme), and low ( microsente ). 1886 
Macalister in Jml. Anthrop. Inst. XVI. 151 The average 
Fijian being platyrhine and mesoseme. 1896 Nat. Science 
Sept, 154 The skull. is mesoseme (87-8). 


MESOTHET. 

II MeSOSOma (mesoseu-ma). Zool. Also angli- 
cized mesosome(in Diets.). [mod.L., f, Gr. piaos 
middle + aSipa body.] a. In lamellibranchiate 
molluscs, the middle region of the body which 
gives rise to the foot. b. In Arachnids, the middle 
portion of the animal, between ‘head ’ and ‘ tail ’. 
Hence Mesosoma'tic a., pertaining to the meso- 
soma. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 475 From the sides 
of the mesosoma . . the branchiae project into the pallial 
cavity. 1893 Shipley Zool Invertebr . xx. 391 The seventh 
appendage, or_ the first mesosomatic, consists of a semi- 
circular plate-like structure hinged on to the body. 

Mesosperxa (me'snspsam). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
mesosperm-um, f. Gr. piao-s middle + a-nepp-a 
seed.] The middle coat or covering of a seed, 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 578 Sometimes the secundine 
remains distinct in the seed, forming what has been called 
a mesosfierm. 1852 Henslow Diet. Bat. Terms, Meso- 
spemtnm, Synonyme for Sarcodermis. 

Mesospore (me strapoAi). Bot. Also in Latin 
from meaosporiuxn. [ad. mod.L. mesosporium, 
f. Gr. piao-s middle + atrip-os seed.] The middle 
layer of a spore. Hence Mesospo'ric <z., pertain- 
ing to a mesospore (in recent Diets.). 

1882-4 Cooke Brit. Fresh-tv. A/gx I. 109 The cell-con- 
tents surround themselves with a new layer of cellulose 
(mesosporium) within the original one (exosporium). ibid. 
31X Mesosporium, Mesospore. 

Mesostaphyline, -stasis : see Meso-. 
Mesosternal (mespsta-rnal), a. and sb. [f. 
MeSOSTERNUM + -AL.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the mesosternum. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. vi. (1843) 1 . 162 note x. Those 
tribes of Melolontha F., that have mesosternal prominence. 
1868 W, K. Parker Shoulder-girdle Vertebr. up The two 
additional meso-sternal segments of the Cyclodonts. 

B. sb. A mesosternal part or element 

1854 Owen Skel. Teeth in Circ. Sci. I. Org. Nat. 216 In 
some extinct chelonia the number of these lateral elements 
of the plastron is increased by an intercalated pair, which 
I have called, 1 mesosternals 1868 W.K. Parker Shoulder- 
girdle Vertebr. 223 In Cercocebus there are five well-made 
meso-sternals. 

!|Mesostemebra(mes0st§-jnn>ra). Anat. Also 
anglicized -sterneber. [mod.L., f. Gr. piao-s middle 
+ stemebra : see Sterneber.] Any of the sterne- 
brse which intervene between the manubrium of the 
sternum and the ensiform appendage. Hence 
AOCesoste'ruebral a. In recent Diets. 

Mesosternite (mesasta-jnoit). Zool. [f. Meso- 
+ Sternite.] A mesosternal stemite. 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 303 [In the Geo- 
metrical Spider.] Mesosternite, surrounded by the basal 
joints of the four ambulatory limbs. 

|| Mesosteraunx (niessstounmn). [mod.L., f. 
Meso- + Sternum.] 

1 . Ent. + a. In Kirby’s use (see quot. 1 826). b. 
By later writers applied to the middle ‘ sternum ’. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, III. 566 The central part of 
the medipectus, or that which passes between the mid-legs 
when elevated, protruded, or otherwise remarkable, is called 
the mesosternum or mid-breast-bone. 1836 Siiuckard tr. 
Burmeister's Man. Entom. 82 The mesosternum ( periste • 
thiwm of Kirby and Spence), is, as well as the scapul®, 
divided into two parts. 

2 . Anat. That part of the breast-bone lying be- 
tween the prsesternum and the xiphisternum. 

x868 W. K. Parker Shoulder-girdle Vertebr. 71 The 
three great divisions into manubrium (prae-sternum), body 
(mesosternum), and xiphoid process (xiphisternum) ate 
marked out. 1872 Nicholson Paleeont. 399 All the other 
ribs are connected with the mesosternum. 

MesostetMum to Mesotherium : see Meso-. 
MesotEerm (me'soj sjni). Bot. [f. Gr. piao-s 
middle ■+ Oeppos hot. Cf. Meiotherm.] A plant 
requiring a moderately warm temperature. 

1875 J. G. Baker Bot. Geog. 48 Mesotherm, characteristic 
of tne subtropical or warm-temperate 2one, and therefore 
needing to he entirely protected from frost. Ibid. 51 Mesp- 
therm types. Ibid. 102 Geographical Range of the Muso- 
therms. 

Mesothesis (mesp-jiLis). rare. [f. Gr. piaos 
middle + Beats action of putting : see Thesis.] 
Something interposed, serving to connect or re- 
concile antagonistic agencies or principles. 

1812-29 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. { 1838) III. 93 Both alike 
have quenched the Holy Spirit, as the mesoihesis of the 
two. 1849 Froude Nemesis of Faith 157 The final meso- 
thesis for the reconciling the two great rivals. Science and 
Revelation. 

Mesotket (mesopet). rare~\ [f. Gr. piao-s 
middle + Berov neut. of Beaus placed.] ~ prec. (In 
quot. humorously pedantic.) 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxi, A carious pair of ‘poles’ 
the two made ; the mesothet whereof, by no means a pnne- 
tum indifferent, but a true connecting spiritual idea, stood 
on the table — in the whisky-bottle. 

So Mesotbetic (meso])tf-tik),Sffesothe*tical adjs., 
occupying a middle position. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 07 Mr. Carlyle avoids the syn- 
thetical, as well as the analytical, and looks down upon 
both from the mesothettcal, 1848 Kingsley Yeast xv, An 
honest development of the true idea of Protestantism, which 
is paving the way to the mesolhetic art of the future. 1871 
— in Devon. Assoc. Trans. IV. 384 While the true philo- 
j sopher sought for the mesothetic or middle truth. . 


MESOTHORAX. 

II Mesotliorax (mest>]>o®T3eks). Ent. [mod.L., 
f. Meso- + Thorax;.] The middle ring or segment 
of the thorax of insects. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol xxxiii. III. 371. 1833 G. R. 
Gray Entom. Australia 1. 18 The mesothorax [of Trigotto- 
derus Childrenti ] is somewhat triangular in form, and 
keeled down the centre. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 77 
The dorsal part of the mesothorax. 

Hence Mesotlioracic (-Jtorce-sik) a., pertaining 
to the mesothorax. 

1839 Westwood Mod. Classif. Insects I. 17 The meso- 
thoracic and metathoracic segments. 1878 Riley in A tncr. 
Nat. XII. 215 The first pair of spiracles are distinctly me. 
sothoracic and dorsal in the triungulin. 

Mesotonic (mes<rtp*nik), a. Mus. [f. Gr. petro-s 
middle + rov-os Tone + -ic.] =Mean tone adj. 

1864 A. J. Ellis in Pros. Roy. Soc. XIII. 408 This is known 
as the System of Mean Tones, or the Mesotonic System, as 
it will be here termed. 1896 A. J. Hipkins Pianoforte 103 
To extend Mesotonic or Mean tone tuning to the keys of 
E flat and A flat major. 

|| Mesotroclaa (mes^trifica), sb. pi. Also_ -83. 
[mod.L., f, Gr. fxtao- s middle +• rpo-gbs wheel, rim.] 
Ciliated larvae of polychsetous annelids in which 
one or more rows of cilia encircle the middle of 
the body. Hence Meso 'troclial#., also Meso’tro- 
cEous a. (in recent Diets.), having a ciliated ring 
round the middle. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. v. 243 Mesotrocha. Ibid. 
248 A mesotrochal Annelidan larva. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 6 o 5 Mesotrochae. 

Mesotympanic ; see Meso-. 

+ Me’SOtype. Min. Obs. [a.F. mdsotype(J:la.\iy 
1801), f. Gr. fiao-s middle + tvttos Type.] A name 
including the minerals now called natrolite, scole- 
cite, mesolite, and thomsonite. 

(The form of the crystal is intermediate between those of 
analcite and stilbite ; hence the name.) 

1804 Edit*. Rev. III. 311 The mezotype corresponds to the 
fibrous and acicular zeolytes. 1813 MacCulloch in Trans. 
Geol. Soc. III. 86 Mesotype.. is found in three states, acorn- 
pact, a mealy, and a crystallized form. 1852 Th. Ross Hum- 
boldt's Trass. 1 1 . xvii. 79 Crystals of pyroxene and mesotype. 

Meso -uterine to -ventriculum : see Meso-. 

Mesoxalic (mespksarlik), a. Ckem. [f. Meso- 
+ Oxalic a. J Mesoxalic acid', a dibasic acid 
obtained from alloxan. Hence Mesoxalate (me- 
sp'ksabR), a salt of mesoxalic acid. Also Me- 
soxalyl (mes^ksalii), the radical of alloxan {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1890); allrib. in mesoxalyl-uxea, a 
synonym of alloxan (ibid.). 

1838 R. D. Thomson in British Ann. for 1839, 381 Me- 
soxalic acid . .mesoxalate of barytes. 1878 Kingzett Attirn. 
Chem. 203. Alloxan is resolved into urea and mesoxalic acid 
by the action of boiling baryta water. 1894 Nature 26 July 
311/2 Bismuth mesoxalate. 1893 Thomson & Bloxam 
Bloxam's Chem. 749 Alloxan . . or mesoxalyl-urea. 

Mesozeugma : see Meso-. 

|| Mesozoa (mes 0 z<?«'a), pi. Zool. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. fitffo-s middled- C<Sa pi. of £wov animal.] Van 
Beneden’s name for forms intermediate in structure 
between the Protozoa and the Metazoa. (The 
Orthonectids and Dicyemids, which he placed in 
this division, are now recognized as Metazoa, but 
it is believed that true Mesozoa exist.) Also sing. 
Mesozo-on, one of the mesozoa. 

1877 Q. Jr til. Microsc. Sci. XVII. 144 The ‘Mesozoa’.. 
may be characterized as multicellular organisms, composed 
of two kinds of cells, one layer of which.. is a true ecto- 
derm J whilst the second layer.. constitutes the endoderm. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 676 The representatives of 
a distinct division, the Mesozoa, intermediate between the 
Protozoa and the Metazoa. 1892 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
Ser. vi. IX. 79 The Mesozoon Salinella. 

Mesozoic (mesozou-ik), a. Geol. [f. Gr. flao-s 
middle + ($ov animal + -ic.] The name given by 
Phillips to the secondary period, intermediate 
between the Palaeozoic and the Cainozoio. 

_ 1840 J. Phillips in Penny Cycl. XV II. 154/1 Correspond- 
ing terms (as Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, Kainozoic, &c.) may be 
made, nor will these necessarily require change upon every 
new discovery. 1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., 
Cedent. 239 Mesozoic, Cainozoic, and Recent Corals, which 
occur in more than one Geological Period. *880 Haughton 
Phys. Geog. vi, 269 The Marsupials of the Mesozoic strata. 

t Me’Spile. Obs. Also 6 mespy(l)le, mys- 
pylla, [ad. L. mespilus , -am, -a, a. Gr. nersmXov, 
peo-irt Aij, whence (ultimately) Medlar.] A medlar. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn, cxxxvi. (E. Mus, MS.), 
pe sauour berof [the fruit of the rose] is bitinge and somdele 
soure as be sauour [o(] mespiles, 2300 Bollard tr. Godfredi 
on Pallad., Of mespyles v. medlers. 1543 Raynold Byrth 
Manky nde 81 Wyld peres, medlers or myspylles. 

II MespiltlS (me-spil»s). Gardening. [L. ; 
see preclj Applied to certain ornamental trees 
formerly included in the genus Mespilus , but now 
placed in the genus Crataegus. 

1767 Abercrombie Ev. Man his own Gard. (1803) 606 
Hardy kinds of flowering shrubs and trees .. such as ., 
mezereons, mespiluses. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 
397 Planted, .with oranges, lemons, hibiscus, and mespilus. 

II Me’Splier. Obs. [a. OF. mesplier {-ne- 
splier, mod.F. nfflief) , f. mesple ( =nesple , mod.F. 
nljle) L. mespilus ; see Mespile.1 A medlar-tree. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. iv. (Roxb. Club), To this 
assembleraent came . . Lawrers, Mespliers [etc.]. 
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Mespresion, Mesprise, etc., obs. ff. Mispri- 
sion, Misprise. 

|| Me squill (mfsksen), a. [Fr.] Mean, sordid, 
shabby. 

1706 Evelyn Acc. Architects 4 - Archil, (ed. 2) 10 They 
[rc. the Moors] set up those Slender and Misquine [sfc] 
Pillars.. and other incongruous Props. 1828 Marq. Nor- 
man by Engl, in France II. 102 It heightens the beauty of the 
picturesque, and slurs over the mesquin and the mean. 1871 
Kingsley At Last ii, The mesquin and scrofulous visages, 
which crowd our alleys. . 

f Mesquita, mesqtut L Obs. Forms: a. 

6 meschita, -quito, moskyta, -quita, 6-7 mas-, 
mezquita, 7 mescita, -keato, -keito, -kita, 
mosque fcto, -quito. 0 . 6 museot, 6-7 meskit, 

7 machit, meschit(e, -euite, mesked,^ mes-, 
mosquit(o, 7-8 meskite. [a. Sp. mezquita and 
It. meschita , ad. African Arab, masgid , dial, pio- 
nunciation of Masjid. Some of the 0 forms 
may come directly from Arab.] = Mosque. 

a. 1376 Eden Trav. IV. § E. Indus (1377) 365 b, A Temple 
or Meschita. 1398 W. Phillip Linschoten I. xliii. 79 The 
Moores like wise haue their Mesquitos. 1599 Hakluyt V oy. 
II. 1. 208 This famous and sumptuous Mosquita hath 09. 

f ates, and 5. steeples. 1627 R- Ashley Atmansorg The 
riday . . hee . . went in solemnitie to the great Mesquita. 
1657 Howell Londinop. 384 The Gran Cairo in Egypt, a 
City .. having five and thirty thousand Meskeetos. 1661 
Cowley Cromwell Verses & Ess. (1669) 73 They said he 
[jc. Cromwell] ..would have sold .. St. Peters (even at his 
own Westminster) to the Turks for a Mosquito. 

8. £1564 A. Jenkinson in Hakluyt's Voy. (1598) I, 347 
Prince Ismael lieth buried in a faire Meskit. 1590 Webbe 
Trav. (Arb.) 21 In the said Cittie [tc. Cairo], there is 12 
thousand Churches, which they tearme Muscots. 16x2 
Brerewood Lang, ff Relig. xxvi. 227 The publick service 
of the Jews and of the Mahurnetans, in their synagogues 
and meskeds. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 229 There 
is also a Meschit there for the Arabians and Turkes. Ibid. 
v. xvii. 538 They neuer goe to their Watches before they 
haue prayed in the Mesquit. 1638 Phillips, Meskite, a 
Church, or Synagogue among the T urks and Moors. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 3°8 They., lodge the Carcass 
not in the Machits or Churches but Church-yards. 

Mesquite, mesquit 2 (me-skft, meskrt). 
Also mezquit(e, mezkeet, mesketis, muskeet. 
[a. Mexican Sp. mezquitel\ 

I. Either of two leguminous trees growing in 
S.W. North America, Prosopis jitliflora (honey 
mesquite), and P. pubescens (screw-pod mesquite). 

1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. i. 14 Here and there are 
trees of acacia and mezquite, the denizens of the desert land. 
1834 Bartlett Mex. Boundary I. iv. 73 The mezquit . . 
belongs to the same natural family as our locust. 187a 
Schele db Verb Americanisms 121 The Mesquite or 
Muskeet (Algarobia glandulosa), a bastard-locust. 

2 . In full mesquite-grass : A general name for 
grasses growing in the neighbourhood of the mes- 
quite tree, esp. the genera Bouleloua and Buchloe. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxvi. *87 A desert country, 
covered with wild sage and mezquite. 1837 Olmsted Jottm. 
Texas 135 A great change occurred here in the prairie grass 
—we had reached the mesquit grass. 1904 Blackw. Mag. 
Nov, 649/2 A shimmering prairie of mesquite. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as mesquite bush , flour, 
leaf, tree, wood ; mesquite bean, the pod of the 
mesquite tree; mesquite grass (see 2). 

1869 in Daily News Sept. {1892) 6/7 He ate a few green 
pods and leaves of a *mezquit bush. . .A few *mezquit beans. 
1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle Sf Mocassin 73 Wave after 
wave of tolling country sparsely covered with wesArlw-bush. 
1834 Bartlett Exflor. Texas , etc. II. 217 The *mezquit 
flour, which is ground very fine, has a sickish sweetness. 
1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. 291 There is but little grass here, 
but in the season the *mesquite leaves are a good substitute. 
i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 212 A few . fmesquit trees 
are now and then met with. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift 
Arner. 149 , 1 used to hitch up a team and go out on the 
prairie and pick up ^mesquite wood. 

t Mesqui'tical, a. Obs. In 7 mescbiticall. 
[f. Mesquita + -ical.] Pertaining to a mosque. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 315 The multitudes of 
other Churches, as silly captiued Damsels, attending and 
following thee into this Meschiticall slauerie. 

Mosquito, variant of Mesquita Obs. 

Mess (mes), sb. Forms: 3-6 mes, (3 meisse), 
4-5 mees, 4-7 masse, 5-6 mese, Sc. mais, (6 Sc. 
meis, 7 Sc. meiss), 5-7 measse, 6 measa, meaoe 
(maesse, meece), 5- mess. [a. OF. mes — sense 1 
below (mod.F. viets viand, dish) =* It. messo 
course of a repast late L . inissum, neut. pa. pple. 
of L. mitlfre to send (in Rom. use, to put).] 

I. Portiou of food (and transferred uses). 

1 . A serving of food; a course of dishes; a pre- 
pared dish (of a specified kind of food). Now 
only arch. exc. as in 2. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12559 NoVer durst |>at , .brek hair brede, 
ne tast hair mes TH he .. wit beniscun bairn badd. c 1330 
King of Tars 86 The Soudan sat at his des, Iserved of nts 
furste mes. C1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 154 f>ai bring 
him mete and euermare fyfe meesez togyder. c 1423 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wfllcker 658/8 Hoc fmstrum, mese, gobyt. 1377 
Holinshed Chron. HI. 920/1 The which [servants] togitner 
kept also a continuall messe in the hall. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
iv. i. six, I will chop her into Messes : Cuckold me? 1631 
Hkywood Eng. Eltz. (*641) 175 Before the second messe 
came in, he fell sick at the table. 1731 Hume A Dialogue in 
Enq. Princ, Morals 228 My friend Alcheic form’d once a 
Party for my Entertainment, . .and each of us brought his 
Mess along with him. *819 Byron Juan 11. xli, For want of 
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water, and their solid mess Was scant enough. 1841 James 
Brigand xix, Here comes the old woman with my mess of 
food. 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 144 Three or four 
men sat drinking ale and eating a hasty mess of eggs. 
fig- 1363 F°xe A. fi M.f 1583) II. 1845/2 What an euilt 
messe of handling this Whittle had, and how he was. all to 
beaten, .manifestly may appeare. 1603 Dekker Wonderfull 
YeareC j b, Most blisfull Monarch. .Seru'd with a messe of 
kingdomes. a 1764 Lloyd Poet Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 17 
As colleges, who duly bring Their mess of verse to every 
king. 1770 N. NichollS in Corr. m. Gray (1843) 117 In 
hopes of learning a little profane history to mix with my 
divine, which is really a bad mess by itself. 

f b. Worms’ mess, food for worms. Obs. 

<11300 Sanuurt v i. in E. E. P. (1862) 2 pi fleisse nis na^te 
bot worme-is meisse. c 1460 Towtieley Myst. xxxi. 118 Ne 
flesh he was wonte to fede, It shall be Wormes mese. 

e. A quantity (of meat, fruit, etc.) sufficient 
to make a dish. (Now dial, and tf.S.) Also, the 
quantity of milk given by a cow at one milking. 

1513 More Rich. Ill ( 1883) 46 You haue very good straw- 
beries at your gardayne in Holberne, I require you let vs 
haue a messe of them, a 1333 Frith Agst. Rastell 242 A 
shrewd cow, which, when she hath given a large mess of 
milk, turneth it down with her heel. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
11. i. 103 Good wife Keech .. comming in to borrow a 
messe of Vinegar. 1621 in Black Bk. Taymouth (Bannatyne 
Cl.) 3x3 Off new salt beiff i quarter iiii meiss. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 8 His is the earliest mess of green peas. 

d. U.S. A take or haul of fish. 

1854 Thoreau Walden , Spring (1884) 338, I got a rare 
mess of golden and silver and bright cupreous fishes, igoi 
R. D. Evans Sailors Log vi. 59 The captain.. sent me a 
mess of the finest mackerel I ever saw. 

2. Applied (in early use only contextually, in 
later use spec.) to a * made dish or to a portion 
or a kind of liquid, partly liquid, or pulpy food, 
such as milk, broth, porridge, boiled vegetables, etc. 

The expression a mess of pottage, proverbially current in 
allusions to the story of Esau’s sale of his birthright (Gen. 
xxv. 29-34), does not occur in the Bible of 1611, though 
found in this connexion as early as 1526 (see quot. below). 
It appears in the heading of ch. xxv. in the Bibles of 1537 
and 1539, and in the Geneva Bible of 1560. Coverdale (1535) 
does not use it either in the text or heading of this chapter 
(his words being ‘ meace of meate ’, 1 meace of ryse ’), but he 
has it in 1 Chron. xvi. 3 and Prov. xv. 7. 

14.. Sir Bettes 83 (MS. C.), But onys yn a weke a symple 
messe Of sodyn barley was hart lees, c 1436 How wise man 
taught his son 99 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 173 Bettyr it is . . A 
mes of potage . . Then for to have a M. mes, With great 
dysese and angyr sore. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
1. xi. 30 Som for a messe of potage, with Esau, careth nat to 
sell the euerlastyng inheritaunce of heuen. a 1392 Lodge 
& Greene Looking Gl. Loud, ff Eng. 11881) 20 , 1 want my 
mease of milke when I goe to my worke. 1393 Duncan 
App. Etymol. (E.D.S.) 70 Insculum, a mease of brue. 1398 
Shaks. Merry W. in. i. 63 , 1 had as lief you would tell me 
of a messe of porredge. 1632 Milton L'A llegro 85 Hearbs,, 
and other Country Messes. 1633 Heywood & Rowley 
Fortune by Land nr. i, Give . . a word to the dayry maid 
for a mess of cream. 1669 Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 41 
The Meal makes, .good Pottage, and several other Messes. 
1711 Swift Jml. to Stella 23 Dec., I have . . eaten only a 
mess of broth and a roll. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1771 
Having observed several messes of porpoise broth preparing. 
1884 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 379 They are fond of farinaceous 
messes. 

b. A quantity of liquid or mixed food for an 
animal ; a kind of such food. 

1738 Pope Epil. to Sat. ii. 176 If one [re. hog] . .Has what 
the frugal, dirty soil affords, From him the_ next receives it, 
thick or thin, As pure a mess almost as it came in. xfiio 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 251 The infernal mess alluded to 
. . being ordered for race-horses. 1841 Browning Pippa 
Passes ii, ’Tis only a page . . Crumbling your hounds their 
messes ! i860 Miss Yonge C’tess Kate 1, [He was] mixing 
a mess of warm milk for the young calves. 

c. In contemptuous or disgusted use: A con- 
coction, jumble, medley. 

1828-32 Webster, Mess, 2. A medley; a mixed mass. 1836 
Backwoods of Canada 124 Rice, sugar, currants, pepper 
and mustard all jumbled into one mess. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss., Mess, a hodge-podge, or dirty, disagree- 
able mixture. Any culinary preparation that is unpalatable 
would be called ‘ a nasty mess 

3. A state of confusion or muddle ; a condition 
of embarrassment or trouble ; esp. in phr. to get 
into a mess. To make a mess of : to bungle (an 
undertaking). 

1834 Marryat P. Simple xxxiii, Here’s a pretty mess ! if 
I put on my great coat I shall be dead with sweating ; if I 
put on no jacket I shall be roasted brown. 1862 Darwin in 
Life ff Lett. (1887). II. 392, I am rejoiced that I passed over 
the whole subject in the ‘ Origin ’, for I should have made 
a precious mess of it. 1875 Ruskin Fors Clav, lv. 199 Their 
affair gets into a mess. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields ff 
Cities 173 But never mind, Charlie boy, keep out of messes. 

b. A dirty or untidy condition of things. 

_ 1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1864) II. 193/1 They make 
it a rule when they receive neither beer nor money from a 
house to make as great a mess as possible the next time 
they come. _ 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk,, Mess, . . the 
state of a ship in a sudden squall, when everything is let go 
and flying. 

e. (See quot.) 

1844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 165 The London butcher . . 
will . . reject such cattle or sheep as are what is termed in a 
Ptess ; that is, depressed, after excitation by being overlaid 
or overdriven. 

II. Company of persons eating together. 

4. Originally, each of the small groups, normally 
of four persons (sitting together and helped from 
the same dishes), into which the company at a ban- 
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quet was commonly divided. Now only in tlie 
Inns of Court, a party of four benchers or four stu- 
dents dining together. Hence, a company of per- 
sons (members of some official or professional body) 
who regularly take their meals together; e.g., the 
company of judge and barristers who dine together 
when on circuit (see also b). 

<1x420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 257 So he her set furst at 
hys owne messe. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1050 in 
Babees Bk, 72.Bisshoppes, Merques, vicount, Erie goodly, 
May sytte at .ij. rnessez. Ibid. 1057 Of alle o]>er estates to 
a messe iij. or ii'tj. Ibid. 1065 Of alle o]jur estates to a 
messe ye may sette foure & foure. 15911 Wills $ Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) II. 199 For the charges of xij mease, that dyned 
at his owne house, 2'. 8 l . 1607 Beaumont Woman Hater 
1. ii, Nor should there stand any..pyes, at the nether end, 
fill'd with mosse and stones, partly to make a shew with, 
and partly to keepe the lower messe from eating. 1654 
Gataker Disc. Apol. 40 His fellow-Benchers that were in 
the same Messe with him, 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 
395 To every mess of guests set three dishes. x68x Lut- 
trell Brief Bel. (1857) I. 99 An addresse .. was moved by 
some in the hall [in Grayes Inn] that day at dinner, ana 
being (as is usual!) sent to the_ barr messe to be by them 
recommended to the bench. 1821 in N.Eng. Hist. <$• Gen. Reg. 
(1876) XXX. 19X Here a number of members [of Congress], 
vulgarly called a ‘Mess’, put up, and have a separate table. 
1866 Mansfield School Life (1870) 219 [Winchester], The 
Prefects’ tables in Hall were called ‘Tub, Middle, and 
Junior Mess’ respectively, 1882 Serj. Ballantine Experi- 
ences I. v. 65 page heading, Circuit mess. [Account of its 
usages, c 1834.] 1899 Atlay Famous Trials 388 Dr. Ke- 
nealy’s fellow-barristers on the Oxford Circuit called. upon 
him to show cause before the mess on the allegation of 
having [etc.]. . . He declined to appear, aud was duly expelled 
from the mess. 

b. In the Army and Navy : Each of the several 
parties into which a regiment or ship’s company 
is systematically divided, the members of each 
party taking their meals together. Phr. To lose 
the number of one's mess : to die, be killed. 

1536 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1905) VI. 450 The expensis 
of Xxxij meisof marineris, gunnaris, and utheris in the New 
Havin. 1599 E. Wright Hoy. Azores 17 They willingly 
agreed that every mease should bee allowed at one meale 
but halfe so much drinke as they were accustomed. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Ala tine (1780), Mess, a particular company 
of the officers or crew of a ship, who eat, drink, and associate 
together. 1822 Gen. Regul. Orders A rmy 123 Command- 
ing Officers are enjoined, when practicable, to form a Ser- 
jeants' Mess, as the means of supporting their consequence 
and. respectability in the Corps. 1834 Marryat P. Simple 
xxxiii, I have an idea that some of us will lose the number 
of our mess. 1840 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) VIII. liii. 

§ 26. 421 The situation of privates who had risen to the 
officers’ mess was not so comfortable. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Mess.. a. number of men who take their meals to- 
gether ; thus in vessels of war there are ward-room, and 
gun-room messes, comprising commissioned and subordinate 
officers. The seamen and marines’ messes consist of a dozen 
or more under the superintendence of a non-commissioned 
or petty officer. 1886 Baring-GouldCokiV Roy aim, When 
one of H. M. vessels was put in commission, the mess was fur- 
nished with new linen, plate, china, glass. 1890 G. Stables 
For England, etc. xvi. 234 The mess to which this man 
belonged is little more than a hot-bed of mutiny. 

c. Without article : The taking of such a meal. 

1778 Camp Guide 7 I'm summon’d to mess. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 294 They will go to mess and live together 
like soldiers in a camp. X876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
xiii, One evening after mess he told Colquhoun that [etc.]. 

d. gen. — ‘ Table ’ (in the senses ‘ company at 
an entertainment ’ ; ‘provision of food ’). 

x86x G. F. Berkeley Sport sm. W. Prairies xiv. 239 He 
never brought anything from my kitchen to the general 
mess. 1840 Arnold Hist. Rome II. 351 The members of 
the aristocracy [of Athens] had their clubs, where they 
habitually met at a common mess or public table. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 26 There were public messes, as 
they were called, but these were not .. analogous to the 
Spartan Syssitia. 

t 5. transf. A company or group of four persons 
or things. Obs. 

1526 Skf.lton Aiagnyf 1009 Let me se . . Yf I can fynde out 
So semely a snowte Amonge this prese : Euen a hole mese. 
1588 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. ill. 207 You three fooles, lackt mee 
foole, to make vp the messe. 1593 — 3 Hen. VI, 1, iv. 73 
Where are your Messe of Sonnes, to back you now. a 1625 
Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid Inn in. i, The messe and halfe 
of suiters, a 1661 Fuller Worthies u (1662) 13 , 1 meet with 
a mess of English Natives advanced to that Honour.. .Yea, 
I assure you, four Popes was a very fair proportion for 
England. 

punningly. 16x7 {title) Ianva Lingvarvm Qvadrilingvis, or 
a Messe of Tongves : Latine, English, French, and Spanish. 
Neatly serued vp together, for a wholesome repast, 

0. U.S. Short for mess-beef (see. 7 ). 

1859 New York Herald Market Report (Hoppe), Prime 
mess and beef ham. 1884 Harper’s Mag. July 299/1 
[Chicago.] The average weight of the class of animals used 
for * mess ’ and ‘ canning ’ is 950 pounds, . .The division [of 
the carcasses] is made into . . pieces . . viz. loins, ribs, mess, 
plates, chucks, rolls, rumps, [etc.]... ‘Extra mess’ is com- 
posed of chucks, plates, rumps, and flanks. 

III. 7. attrib. and Comb, (sense 4 ), as mess- 
article , -beef, -berth, -bread, -cabin, -chest, -deck, 
-jacket, -kia (see Kid sbA), -list, -making, -meat, 
-money, -pork, -room (also attrib."), -sergeant, - table , 
-tent, -tin, -traps, -writer. Also Mussmatb. 

1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 215 All the 
“mess-berths and “mess articles numbered according to 
their corresponding messes. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Count- 
ing-ho. 319, 45 barrels full bound “mess-beef. 1883 P. L, 
Simmonds Useful Anim., Mess Beef. This is usually put 


up in pieces of 8 lbs., and sold in tierces of 304 lbs. 1615 
E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 628 Baskets for 
“mess-bread. 18157 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Ward-room, 
the commissioned officers’ “mess cabin, 1888 Century Mag . 
851/1 We have a stout four-horse wagon.. ; in its rear a 
“mess-chest is rigged to hold the knives, forks, cans, etc. 
1855 Ogilvie Suppl., * Mess-deck, the deck on which a ship's 
crew mess. 1891 E. Kinglakk Australian at. H. 91 The 
“mess-jackets of one or two officers, .may be seen, and some 
naval uniforms. 1851 Catat. Gt. Exhib. 786 Ships’.. “mess 
kid, brass hooped. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 
II. 215 On the “mess-list being arrranged upon deck, they 
are. . placed, .in their respective messes, a 1734 North 
Life Ld. Guilford (1742) 35 This Friendship began by 
“Mess-making in the Temple-Hall. 1903 Daily Ckron . 
29 Dec. 5/3 Russia has given, .an urgent order for i,ooo,ooolb. 
of “mess meat. 1833 Marryat P. Simple vi, The three 
guineas which you received as “mess-money. 1874 C. 
Grikie Life in Woods i. 10 A piece or two of sailor’s “mess- 
pork. 1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 152 No Officer was 
permitted to carry the newspapers out of the “messroom. 
1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 298 Not disturbed by the 
mess-room raillery of the Campaigner. 1859 Lang Wand . 
India 361, I will introduce to you all the servants — the 
“mess-sergeant especially. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 
I. 45 An officer,, .after getting intoxicated at the “mess- 
table [etc,]. X774 Ld. Harris in Life Services (1845) 34 
She . . passed close by our “mess-tent. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. IV. 215 Our men carry a “mess-tin, and a water 
bottle. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Mess-lraps, the 
kids, crockery, bowls, spoons, and other articles of mess 
service. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell Remin. Gt. Mutiny X75 
For many years [he] had filled the post of “mess-writer, 
keeping all the accounts of the mess. 

Mess (mes), v. [f. Mess sb . ; the senses repre- 
sent independent formations.] 

I. tram. To serve up (food) ; to divide (food) 
into messes or portions. Obs. exc. dial. 

1c X390 Form ofCury Ixti. (1780) 35 Take alkenet,.and 
droppe above with a feper, and messe it forth. C1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 30 Florche it a-bouyn with Pome-gamed, & 
messe ft ; serue it forth. 1530 Palsgr. 635/1 , 1 messe meate, 
I sorte it or order it in to messes, as cookes do whan they 
serve it. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., Come an’ tay th’ cheilt, 
wheile aw mess th’ dinner for th’ men. 

b. intr. To prepare messes for animals, rare. 
1840 Cottager's Man. 36 in Libr. Usef. Know!, Husb. Ill, 
There will be no necessity for messing every time the pig 
wants a meal. 

f 2 . To divide (a ship’s company) into messes. Obs. 
1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 39 To messe them 
foure to a messe. 1690 Strutton Relat. Cruelties of French 
10 We Mest our selves seven and seven together. 

3. intr. To take one’s meals, esp. as a member of 
a mess; also rarely to feed upon (a specified kind 
of food). 

x?ox Farquhar Sir H. Wildair \\\. ii, I shall find better 
mutton commons by messing with you, brother. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S, Seas 196 We never us’d to 
mess together. 1786 tr. Beckfords Vathek (1868) 82 It was 
his horrible look that sent us hither to listen to sermons 
and mess upon rice. 1833 Marryat P. Simple iv. Now that 
we are in harbour, I mess here. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. 
vii. 176 The officers who had messed with him, .. knew 
that the life of the expedition was gone, 
b. trans. To supply with meals. 

1811 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. (1838) VIII. 295 The 
soldiers, .were not at all times messed in the manner pointed 
out by your order. x88a Floyer UnexpL Baluchistan 79 
The Khan.. was most hospitable, even to the extent of 
messing me at his own ‘table’. 

4. intr, To make a mess, put things into a dis- 
orderly or untidy state; to dabble in water, mud, 
etc. Also, to * potter ’, busy oneself in an untidy 
way, or with no definite purpose or result (const. 
about or with advs. about, away). 

1853 Mrs. Lynn Linton in Life vii. 83 , 1 mess about my 
flowers and read snatches of French. x886 Tip Cat xix. 263 
Messing about with sulphur and lime and all the rest of it. 
1886 G. Allen Mabnies Sake xxi, Sydney was. . messing 
away, .at his nasty chemicals. 1894 K. Grahams Pagan F. 
129 What boy has ever passed a bit of water without mess- 
ing in it? 

5. trans. To make a mess of; to disorder, make 
dirty, soil (a thing); to muddle (a business). Also 
with up. 

1854 W. Collins Hide Seek III. iv. 108 That’s the first 
pair of trousers I ever ventured to cut out for you . . 5 and the 
long and short of it is, I’ve messed ’em. 1859 C. Reade 
Love me Little i, It messes one’s things so to pick them to 
pieces. 1863 H. Marryat Year in Sweden, I. 165 The 
authorities, . .convinced of the folly of messing matters, 
have caused a plan to be drawn out on a grand.. scale. 
1883 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life <$• Lett. (1895) 

II. 275 The friars’ churches at Gloucester . . are utterly 
messed and made up into houses. 1901 Scribner's Mag. 
(U.S.) XXIX. 404/1 Lank told him that he had messed the 
whole business. 

0. To mess about : to handle roughly or too 
familiarly, dial, ox vulgar. 

1874 Slang Diet., Mess, to interfere unduly. Coster- 
mongers refer to police supervision as ‘messing*. X901 
Essex Weekly News 8 Mar. 3/3 Defendant was 77 years 
old, and had never been messed about by policemen before. 
7. Sc. To mix, associate with ; only in phr. to 
mess or (and) mell. 

x82r Galt Amt. Parish xxiv. (1895) 159 She.. would not 
let me., mess or mell wi’ the lathron lasses of the clachan. 
1822 — Steam-boat iv. 88 This is an observe that I have 
made., since I began .. to mess and mell more with the 
generality of mankind. X887 J. Service Dr. Dugitid (ed. 3) 
281 He would neither mess nor mell wi' ony o’ the new 
reformers. 

Mess, obs. form of Mass sb.* 


MESSAGE. 

Message (me’sedg), sb.l Forms : 4-7 mas- 
sage, 5 masage, (4 messag, missage, 5 mas- 
sache, 6 messuage, message, 6 , 8 messuage, 7 
mes wage), 3 - message, fa. F. message = Pr. mes- 
salge, Sp. mensaje, fg. mensagefn , It. messagio 
popular L. *missdticum (a med.L. word of this form 
occurs in the 12 th c.), f. L. miss-, millers to send.] 

1. A communication transmitted through a mes- 
senger or other agency ; an oral or written com- 
munication sent from one person to another; also, 
f intelligence, tidings, news. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3645 To J>e king com message pat 
pe scottes . . dude him gret outrage, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Ckron. (1810) 40 pis was his message, his Danes wild he 
venge Ageyn him in bataile. 1382 Wyclif 2 Kings vii. 9 
This is forsothe a day of good message. 1462 Marg. Paston 
m P . Lett. II. 99, I have spoken with my modre and seide 
to here as ye desired me to doo, and sche seide sche knewe 
the massache weele inowe before. 1503-4 Act xg Hen. VII, 
c. 34 Preamble, Dyvers messeges and writinges to bym 
sent. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 164 Sometimes from her 
eyes I did receiue faire speechlesse messages. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 299 Gently hast thou tould Thy message. 1722 
De Foe Relig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 22 You cannot desire me 
to carry such a message . 1840 M res Mitford in L’ Estrange 
Life (1870) III. vii. 107, I had a kind message from Captain 
Marryat once, when somebody whom he knew was coming 
here. 1902 T. M. Lin ns ay Church in Early, Cent. viii. 355 
They [acolytes] were the servants of the Christian priests., 
carrying their messages or letters. 

U Often applied to a communication sent by tele- 
graph ; hence transf. 

1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 78 Thro’ twenty posts of 
telegraph They; flash'd a saucy message to and fro Between 
the mimic stations. 1884 J. Tait Mind in Matter (1892) 
71 Messages can pass through the brain and the nerves 
every moment. 

b. In religious language: A divinely inspired 
communication by a prophet ; tidings sent by God. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries t. (1560) Ep. Ded., A ioyfull 
massage declaring full remission to be geuen frely in 
Christe. 1781 J. Logan in Sc. Paraphr. xxxiv. iv, His 
oracles of truth proclaim the message brought to man. 189* 
Westcott Gospel of Life p. xviii, If we are to deliver our 
message as Christians we must face the riddles of life. 1902 
A. B. Davidson Called of God vii. 201 Isaiah’s message is 
twofold ; first ruin and then redemption. 

transf. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1 . 238 Byron and Burns 
. .had a message to deliver. 1895 Ellacombr Glouc. Garden 
xxv. 279 Every plant has its own separate message and lesson. 

e. An official communication from the Sovereign 
to Parliament; U.S. a communication from a chief 
executive officer to a legislative body conveying 
instructions or information on matters of policy; 
esp. the Presidential address transmitted to Congress 
at the opening of the Session. 

1625 Whitelock Mem. (1853) 3 The commons. .voted to 
give the king two subsidies, for which the king thanks them 
by a message, xyxx-xa Swift JrnL to Stella 17 Jan., The 
Queen's message was only to give them notice of the peace 
she is treating. 1758 Mem . Last War 35 The Governor 
thereupon moved the Assembly in two other Messages to 
resume the Consideration of this Enterprize. x8oi Hamilton 
Wks. (1886) VII. 200 Instead of delivering a speech to the 
Houses of Congress, . . the President has thought fit to 
transmit a Message. <21859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. 
(1861) V. 177 William, .sent down to the Commons a message, 

. .written throughout with his own hand. 186a J. M. Ludlow 
Hist. U.S. 169 The President, in his message of the year ., 
referred in terms of sympathy with Texas to its struggle 
with Mexico. 

2. The business entrusted to a messenger; the 
carrying of a communication ; a mission, an errand. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 24/26 Heo weoren Messagers: and 
from nn heuj mon heo come To don to him a Message. 
c 138a Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 272 j?at an angel of God sclial 
not do Goddis massagis to save Cristene soulis. 1390 Gower 
Conf III. 300 His doghter..He bad to gon on his message. 
c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 72 Such men sulde be no baillays, 
nor go no me ssagies, X470 Gol. fy Gaw. 401 Our souerane 
Arthour . . Has maid ws thre as mediatour, His message to 
schaw. X526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 32 b, Yf man 
shall haue sufficyent faculty to do the message of God. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. vii. 53 On what submissiue message 
art thou sent? 1667 Milton P.L.v. 289 All the Bands Of 
Angels, .to his message high in honour rise; For on som 
message high they guessd him bound. 1720 Petrie Rules 
Deportm. il. Wks. (1877) 6 A Gentleman ought not to run 
or walk too fast in the Streets, lest he be suspected to be 
going a Message. 1840 Marryat Poor, Jack iv, I.. ran 
messages. 1849 Thackeray Pendenttis xvii, She bethought 
her. .how he had gone on messages for her. 

tb. Phrase, (To go, send, etc.) in (also of, on) 
message : on the business of carrying a communi- 
cation or of doing an errand. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7405 A monek he sende him in 
message. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. v. 20 Therfore we ben sett 
in legacie, or message, for Crist. 1443 Acts Privy Council 
(1835) V. 238 To paie to Coler pursivant }>e whicne goethe 
now in he Kynges message beyonde he see xLs. *456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arris (S.T.S.) 116 Quhen ony is send in 
message to the inymyes. 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. VII 
X2 h, He sent on message Christopher Urswicke to Charles. 
*557 F- Seager Schoole of Vertue 726 in Babees Bk., How 
to order thy selfe being sente of message. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 1x3, 1 go of Message from the Queene 
to France. _ 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 142 The King.. sent Sir 
Richard Gvilford into Kent in message, 
t»J. A person, or body of persons conveying a 
communication ; one or more messengers or envoys, 
an embassage. [So in OF.] Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 78 A message tille him 
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nam vnto Normundie, Teld William eueridele of Malcolme 
robberie. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 235 The body 
lawes of oure Alkaron, Yeuen by goddes message Makomete, 
a 1430 Le Morte A rtk. 2256 Then was A bischope at Rome, 
Off Rowchester, . . Tylle ynglande he, the message, Come. 
£1470 Henry Wallace vni. 541 Wallace has herd the 
message say thair will, c 1473 Rauf Coil^ear 005 Fra the 
Chane of Tanarie, At him this message wald I be, To tell 
him [etc. 3. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as message-carrying ; mes- 
sage-boy Sc., an errand-boy ; message card, a 
card on which a message may be written ; in the 
1 8th c. spec, a card of invitation to a reception 
or entertainment; message-form, a printed form 
for a telegraphic message; message rate, in the 
British Post Office, a fixed rate of payment per 
message sent by telephone (opposed to a subscrip- 
tion entitling to 'unlimited service’); message 
stick, a stick or small block of wood carved with 
significant marks, used as a means of communica- 
tion among the Australian aborigines. 

1896 Crockett Cleg Kelly (ed. 2) 56, I came.. to ask 
about the situation of a *messnge-boy. 1755 W. Whitehead 
in Dodsley Poems II. 264 (title) On a *Message-Card in 
Verse, Sent by a Lady. 1804 European Mag. XLV. 418/2 
His visits were admitted without the punctilios of message- 
cards. 1851 lllnstr. Catal. Exhib. 102/2 Paper and Sta- 
tionery. . . Message Cards, plain and ornamental. 1829 
Bentham Justice § Cod. Petit. 179 The business of *mes- 
sage-carrying. 1900 Post Office Guide Jan. 518 Postage 
stamps are used for the payment of telegrams, and the public 
are required to affix them to the “message-forms. 190* 
Daily Chron. 30 Nov. 7/7 [Post Office Telephones.] Most 
of these [agreements] are at what is known as the “message 
rate. 1881 Academy 24 Sept. 243 Three “message-sticks from 
Australia which prove that even degraded savages may in- 
vent real written characters. 1898 in Morris Austral Eng. 
+ Message, sbP Obs. rare~\ [?f. mess 
Mass sb . 1 + -age.] ? The action of saying mass. 

c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 58 He sente Jwgb all his 
bisshoppryke,& garte do messaged oders prayers & suffrage 
of balie kurk for hym. 

Message (me-sed^), v. [f. Message $ 3 .*] 

1 . treats. To send as a message ; to send by mes- 
senger ; spec, to transmit (a sketch, plan, etc.) by 
means of signalling, telegraphing, etc. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis tv. (Arb.) 107 Hee did, in ex- 
pressed, commaund, to me message his erraund. 163ft W. 
Benny in Ann. Dnbrettsia (1877) 14 Then by and by swift 
racing Naggs contend Who first, shall message Conquest 
to the end, Of their appointed course. 1886 Longm. Mag. 
VII, 416 The result obtained .. is easier to message. 1887 
Pail Mall G. 24 Mar. 11/r A series of rules by which any 
drawing may be ‘ messaged ’ and signalled. 1896 Columbus 
{Ohio) Dispatch 18 Mar. 7/1 The bill was messaged over 
from the house last evening. 

2 . intr. To carry a message, nonce-use. 

1840 Dickens Barn. R udge xxiv, Our people go backwards 
and forwards .. lettering and messaging, and fetching and 
carrying. 

Hence Messaging vhl. sb. 

1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xv. Hi. V. 289 We can get no 
free messaging from part to part of our own Army even. 
Ibid. xix. ii. (1873) VIII. 127 Montalembert's watching, 
messaging about. 

Messageer, -er(e, obs. ff. of Messenger. 
Messagery (me'sedgeri). Obs. or arch. Also 
4messagerie, 7 -gryv [a. F. messagerie, f. mes- 
sager : see Messenger and -ery.] 

1 . The office or function of a messenger; the 
performance of a message or errand. Obs. exc. arch. 

£1381 Chaucer Pari. Ponies xxxiii, I saw .. Fool hardy- 
nesse & flatterye, & desyr, Messagerye & meede & ojrer 
thre, 1658 PHinurs, Messagry , (old word) diligence in 
doing a message. t8. . Carlyle Hist. Sk. (1898) 80 There 
are the country carriers [on a market day], packing, unpack- 
ing; swift, diligence, thousandfold messagery looking 
through their eyes. 

2 . A body of messengers. Obs. rare~ x . 

c 1500 Melusine 6a In this messagery or embassade were 
sent two wyse knightes. 

Messagier, -gre, -gy(e)r, obs. ff. Messenger. 
Messal, -ale, obs. ff. Missal sb. 

Messalian (mesFHian), Massalian (mse- 
s?Hian), sb. zai a. Eccl. Hist. Also 6-9 Mas- 
silian, 8 Messallian. [ad. late Gr. MecroaXiavos 
(Theodoret), MaovaXtapos (Epiphanius), ad. Syr. 

ufpaly&ttH given to prayer; the Greek 
writers render it by eux<Ti?r (see Eoohite) and 
tvxoptvos one who prays. Some of the forms of the 
word are due to association with the place-name 
Massalia, Massilia, Marseilles.] 

A. sb. A member of an ancient heretical sect, 
variously identified by early writers with the 
Euchites and with the Hesychasts. 

a. 1591 H.. Smith Serin. (1637) 380 If your lippes be not 
alwayes going, which was the hereste of the Messalians. 
1708-22 Binoham Orig. Meet, xx. Iii, § 5 The Massalians, 
or Euchites [kept Sunday as a fast]. 1833 Moore Trap. 
Irish Gentl. in Search Relig. I. 262 The Messalians — 
imagined that the whole atmosphere was brimful of devils. 
1880 Encycl, Brit . XI, 782/2 Hesychasts (..sometimes 
referred to as Euchites, Massalians, or Palamites), a 
quietistic sect, 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Messalians. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxiv. g 1 We.. should be like 
those Massilian heretvques which doe nothing else but pray. 
1654 H. L' Estrange Chat. I (1655) 127 He was .. dis* 


relisht by them who inclined to the Massilian and Arminian 
Tenets. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2152 
The Massilian Monks are described as. holding, that by 
faith and baptism any one can be saved, if he only will. 
Messan (tne'san). Sc. Forms : 6-8 messen, 

8 messon, 9 messin, 5- messan. [? a. Gael. 
measan — Irish measdn, M.Irish tnesdn (Macbain).] 

A lap-dog ; also applied to a person as a term of 
abuse. Also attrib. as messan-dog, -cur, -tyke. 

a 1500 Bernard, de cura rei fam. (E.E.T.S.) 13 Litile 
doggrs and rnessanys with Jiar bellis. 1508 Kennedie 
Flytingw. Dunbar 495 A crabbit, scabbit, euill facit messan 
tyke. 159ft Dalrymfle tr, Leslie's Hist. Scotl. I. 22 The 
varietie of Messen dogs, w 1 quhilkes gentle women vses to 
recreate thame selfes. 17x9 Hamilton Ep. 1. iii. in Ramsay 
Poems (1877) II. 232 To petty poets, or sic messens. 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs 18 Na pride had he, But wad hae spent 
an hour caressan, Ev*n wi’ a Tinkler-gipsey's messan. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xv, I met him , . with a common minstrel 
wench, with her messan and her viol on his . . arm. 1853 
Carlyle in Atlantic Monthly LXXXII. (1898) 685 The 
white mat on Jane’s lap is her wretched little messin-dog. 

Messangier, -yer, -yre, obs. ff. Messenger. 
Messaye, obs. form of Missay v . 

Messehance, obs. form of Mischance. 

Messe : see Mass sb. 1 , v. 1 , Mease, Messiah. 
Messeger, obs. form of Messenger. 

Messeline, -ling, obs. forms of Maslin 2. 
Messelinge, -yne, -yng, obs. ff. Maslin 1 . 
t Messellawny. Obs. Also 7 messslane, 
misselane. Some textile fabric. 

X612 Sc. Bk. Customs in Halyburton's Ledger (1867) 32a 
Missellanes the peice contening xxx elnis xxxvi li. a 1625 
Rates Merchandizes, Misselanes the peace, containing 
thirtie yards. X642 Ibid., Messelanes. 1640 in Entick 
London II. 178 Messellawny, the piece. 

Messell(e, variants of Measle a. Obs. 
Messelyng, obs. form of Maslin V 
Messenger (me-sendgsr). Forms : a. 3-6 
messager, 3-5 -ere, (4 mesager, messagyr, 
-gre), 3-4 messagyer, messeger, (4 messagere, 
masager), 5 massageer (messageer), 4 mas- 
(s)eger, 5 -gere, 5-6 messagier, (5 massagier, 

6 messurger). / 3 . 4-6 messanger, 4-5 -ere, 
-ir, 5-6 -aunger, (4 mesanger, 5 messongere, 
myssauger), 4-7 messinger, 5 -ere, 4-5 mes- 
synger(e, (4 raensanger, -syngere, massin- 
gere, 5 masynger, 6 mesynger), 4-5 massen- 
ger, 5 massangerfe, messengere, (masenger, 
-yr, messengyr), 5 messangier, -yer, -yre, 6 
messengier, 4- messenger. [ME. messager, -ier, 
a. F. messager (OF. also messagier), f. message : 
see Message sb. Cf. Pr . messatgier, Sp. mensajero, 
Pg. mensageiro, It. messaggiero, -ere. For the in- 
sertion of n in the ff forms, cf. Passenger, etc.] 

1 . One who carries a message or goes on an 
errand ; + an envoy, ambassador {obs,'). Corbie 
messenger-, see Corbie 2. 

(God's) messenger : (a) used for Angel, as representing 
the etymological sense of that word, and as expressing the 
function assigned to angels in Scripture; {b) applied to a 
prophet, or to a clergyman, as charged with a message from 
God to mankind. 

a. a 1225 A ncr. R. 190 Heie monnes messager, me schal 
heiliche underuongen. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 115 Bote 
hit heo Marchaund. .or Messager with lettres, 1481 Cax- 
ton Godeffroyi. 18 Machomet.. whiche was messager of the 
deuil. 1521-2 Douglas in Ellis Orig. Lett. $er. ur. I. 295 
For baith by messurger and write I declarit him playnlie 
I wald pass thro 1 this Realme. 1558 Knox First Blast 
(Arb.) 6 The especiall dutie of Goddes messagers is to 
preache repentance. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 389 
The next day.. came messagers and letters that Auspurge 
was taken. 

P. 13— K. Alls. 7609 Ac, by special messangere, Y wol 
sende hire love-drewry, c 1450 Holland Hcnulat 231 The 
Dow, Noyis messinger. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1747 (lvaluza) 
A maide, }mt is her messengere. .brou^t me her. 1535 
Coverdale i Sam. xix. 20 Saul sent his messaungers to 
Dauids house, that they shulde. .kyll him. 1588 in Harl. 
Misc. (1809) 1 1 . 87 If he minded to revenge against any other 
nation, _ he would plead the cause by messengers. 1624 S. 
Ward in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 321 This Messenger bringeth 
the Book, and things from Mr. Crane. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vn. 572 God, .Thither will send his winged Messengers On 
errands of supernal Grace. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) IL 
xiv. 295 Messengers were sent express. *859 W. Collins 

Q. of Hearts (1875) 14 [He] sent off a mounted messenger 
with the letter. 

lb. The bearer oj (a specified message), 
a. 1577 Dee Relai. Spir. 1. (1659) 63 Those that are the 
Messagers and Angles of the Dignified and Triumphant 
Glory. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deni. cix. 672 Yet doth 
God appoint vs to be. .messagers of his vnfallible trueth. 

8. a 1340 Ha.mfole Psalter cm. 5 When [>QU wol bou maids 
faim [gostis] messangers of [>i will. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 
260 Messengers of Warre. ai6 25 Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid 
Dm hi. ii. At next visit, Madam, I’ll be a messenger of 
comfort. 1703 De Foe in 1 $tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. iv. 76 You must not refuse to be the messenger of my 
acknowledgments. 

+ c. In New England (17th c.), the representative 
of a Congregational church at a synod. Obs. 

The title may have been suggested by oyyeAos ‘angel ’ (of 
a church) in Rev. i-iv. 

1646 in Rec. Massaciiussets (1853) II. 155 To assemble the 
churches, or their messeng 18 , upon occasion of counsell. 
Ibid., A publike assembly of the elders and other messengers 
of the sevetall churches. 1665 J. Eliot Commun. of 


Churches 4 The Intrinsecall and proper Efficients of a 
Council, are the Churches, who elect and send Messengers 
to that end. Ibid., The Members Constituent of a Council, 
are Church-Messengers. 
d ' 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 2919 The eye is a good messangere. 
Which can to the herte. .Tidyngis sende. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydosx ix. 71 [Mount Caucasus] sendeth doun hercolde 
messagers as snowe, froste, heyie, & tempeste. X591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. u. ii. 77 His teares, pure messengers, sent from 
his heart. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 535 The Sences..are 
the messengers and interpreters of the Soule. 1812 Chron. 
in Ann. Reg. 83 Casting these leaden messengers of death 
[sc. bullets]. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 39 Day after 
day he watched for the return of the messenger of love [rc. 
a bird]. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. vi. 43 It [the 
trunk] is rather a messenger to the roots. 

t 2 . esp. A servant sent forward to prepare the 
way ; a forerunner, precursor, harbinger. Obs. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. (1862) 44 He [St. John] was ryt Cristes 
messager. 1340 Ayenb. 195 Huanne a riche man ssel come 
to ane toune..he zent his messagyers be-uore uor to nime 
guod in. 1382 Wycltf Luke ix. 52 And he sente messan- 
geris bifore his sijt. 1506 Shaks, Merch. V. v. i. 1x7 There 
is come a Messenger before To signifie their comming. 
[1884 Bible (It. V.) Mai. iii. x (as in earlier versions).] 

b. Jig. 

a X225 A ncr. R. xgo Ich am J>e scheadewe, seiS JjIs mes- 
sager, ls ) worldes pine, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 
1368 [1417] And lucifer, j>e dayes messager, Gan for to ryse, 
and out here bemys brow. CX386 — Knt.'s T. 633 The ; 
bisy larke, messager of day. — Man of Law’s Prol. ft Of - 
April!, that is messager to May. 1545 Primer \ Lauds C iij b, 
The btrde, of day messinger, Croweth and sheweth, that 
light is nere. xftot Shaks. Jul, C. 11. i. 104 Yon grey Lines, 
That fret the Clouds, are Messengers of Day. 

c. Cuckoo’s messenger ; (see quot.). 

_ 1885 Swainson Proa. Names Birds 103 Wryneck. . . From 
its arrival the same time as, or a little before, the cuckoo, it 
has the names of. .Cuckoo’s messenger [etc.]. 

d. pi. Small clouds detached from the main mass. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 145 When.. there are small 

black fragments of clouds like smoke, flying underneath, 
which some call messengers, . . rain is not far off. 1880 
Jefferies Gr. Feme F. 133. 

3 . A government official employed to carry dis- 
patches, and, formerly, to apprehend state prison- 
ers; esp. one employed by the Secretaries of State. 
Messenger of the Exchequer {pee. quot. 1706). Ming’s 
or Queen's messenger, one who convey 5 dispatches 
to or from the Sovereign. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 27 § 3 There shalbe. .one other 
person, which shalbe called Messanger of the same Courte. 
1694 Wood Life^ 2 Aug. (O.H.S.) Ill, Most of the mes- 
singers are gone into the country to fetch up persons seised 
upon account of the plot. 1696 Phillifs, Messenger , one 
that attends upon the King and his Council 10 carry Dis- 
patches, and waits upon the Sergeant at Arms to Appre- 
hend Prisoners of State. 1706 — (ed. Kersey:, Messengers 
of the Exchequer, certain Officers in that Court, four in 
Number, who as Pursuivants, attend the Lord Treasurer, to 
carry his Letters and Orders. 1713 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
31 Mar., Mr. Noble, .was. .seized again by the Sheriff, and 
is now in a messenger's hands at the Black Swan in Hol- 
born. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. t. _§ 9 A man bad better a 
thousand times be hunted by bailiffs or messengers. xS66 
Guide to Entptoym. in Civ. Sen’. 71 War Department... 
Messengers, Queen's Messengers, and Letter-carriers. 1874 
Act 37 Cf 38 Viet, c, 81 § 4 The office of messenger or pur- 
suivant of the Great Seal shall as a separate office be 
abolished. 1879 C. Marvin Public Offices 201 A Queen’s 
Messenger who is about to set off in five minutes’ time for 
Cairo. 

b. Sc. Messenger(-at-arms) : see quot. 1838. 
*482 in Rymer Focdera (1711) 166/1 We .. Constitute — 
the same Carrier and Northumberland, our Ambassadours, 
Oratours, Procuratours, Factours, and Masseagers. 1587 
Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) III,. 449/2 Of late 30 Iris Jrair is 
enterit in the office of arines sindry extraordinar maser is. . 
and a verie greit nowmer of messingeris. 1753 R. Thomson 
(title) A Treatise of the Office of Messenger. Ibid. 2 There 
ought only to be in all Scotland 200 Messengers, or Officers 
of Arms (including Heralds, Macers and Pursuivants, 17 in 
Number). 18x2 Tennant Anster F. 11. xxxiii, Sheriffs 
learn’d . . and messengers-at-arms, with brows of brass. 1838 
Bell Diet. Law Scot., Messenger-at-arms ; an officer 
appointed by, and under the control of the Lyon King-at- 
Arms. . .They are employed in executing all summonses and 
letters of diligence, both in civil and criminal matters. Our 
signet letters, .were constantly directed to messengers-at- 
arms, as sheriffs in that part. 1872 Michik Deeside Tates 
17 (E.D.D.) A messenger-at*arms. .the terror of evil doers 
far and wide. 

+ C. Messenger of the Press, an officer appointed 
to search for unlicensed publications and presses, 
1682 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 22 ® The Stationers 

company .. have called one Robert Stephens (a common 
messenger of the presse) on the livery. 1694 Wood Life 
16 Oct. (O.H.S.) Ill, Totnson the printer was seized on. by 
Stephens the messenger of the press, in the act of print- 
ing a pamphlet reflecting on the Government. 1706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

d. Bankruptcy law. (See quot. 1894.) 

1732 Act 5 Geo. II, c. 30 § 4 That every. such Bankrupt— 
shall be. .required.. to deliver up. .all his,.Bookes of Ac- 
counts . . not seized by the Messenger of the said Commission. 
1883 Act 46.4 47 Viet. c. 52 | 153 The official solicitors and 
messengers in bankruptcy.. shall be transferred to and be- 
come officers of the Board of Trade. 1894 G- Y. Robson 
Law Bankruptcy (ed. 7) 77 The messenger was a sort of 
sheriff’s officer employed to execute the orders and war- 
rants of the court Originally, .a messenger was attached 
to the court of each commissioner.. .In the Bankruptcy Act, 
1883, the messenger and his staff are transferred to.. the 
Board of Trade, and are to perform analogous duties to 
those previously discharged by them. 


MESSENGESSHIP. 

e. (See quot.) 

1867 f^YTHSailor's IV ord-bk., Messengers, boys appointed 
to carry orders from the quarter-deck. 

4 . An endless rope or chain passing from the 
capstan to the cable to haul it in. Also, a similar 
contrivance for hauling-in a dredge. 

1633 T. Jamrs V ay. So We. .put our Cables ouer-boord, 
with Messengers vnto them. X784 J. King Cook's Voy. 
Pacific III. 475 Having, in our endeavours to heave the 
anchor out of the ground, twice broken the old messenger, 
and afterward a new. one. 1883 Narks Seamanship (ed. 6) 
159 The messenger is an endless chain passing round the 
capstan and two rollers in the manger. 

5 . (See quot.) 

1746 Chesterf. Lett. (1845! I. 53 My long and frequent 
letters. .put me in mind of certain papers, which you have 
very lately, and I formerly, sent up to kites, along the string, 
which we called messengers; some of them the wind used 
to blow away, . .and but. few of them got up and stuck to 
the kite. 1884 Every Little Boy's Bk. 99 Some boys amuse 
themselves by sending messengers up to their kites when 
they have let out all their string. A messenger is formed of 
a piece of paper three or four inches square. 

6. The secretary-bird. 1793 Buff on's Birds VII. 3x6. 

7 . attrib. and Comb ,, as messenger-authority, 
- bird , -boy, -wind ; messenger-like adv. ; messen- 
ger sword, a sword-like implement, constituting 
a credential of the royal messengers of Ashantee 
{Cent. Diet. 1890), 

1594 G. Ellis in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 25 
He is upon a journey, messenger like,. .to apprehend.. her 
Majesty's loving subjects. 1711 Shaftesb. C/iarac. (1737) 
III. 337 There are further miracles remaining for ’em to 
perform, e’er they can in modesty plead the apostolick or 
messenger-authority. 1869 Tozf.r flight. Turkey II. 327 
A messenger-bird is described as issuing from the gloomy 
dungeon. 1898 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 427 The messenger- 
wind that drives before the dawn. 

Messengership (me-send.pjj'ip). [f. Mes- 
senger + -ship.] The office or function of a 
messenger. 

16x1 Corcit. s.v. Messagerie, A messengership; the estate, 
office, or function of a messenger. 1880 Fawcett Sp. in 
Ho. Comm. 20 Aug., Candidates for messengerships — by 
•which I presume is meant rural letter carrierships. 

TKessengevy. Sc. 1 0bs. Alsodmessingerie. 
[f. Messenger + -euy. Cf. Messagery.] The 
office of messenger-at-arms. 

1587 Sc. Acts fas. fit (1814) III. 449/2 He. .commandis 
lioun king of armes That he onnawys ressaue ony maner of 
personis to the office of messingerie in tyme cuming except 
it be [etc,]. 1753 R. Thomson Office of Messenger 17 That 
the said M, Messenger within the Sheriffdom of — shall 
leilly, truly and honestly use and exerce the Office of 
Messengery, 

Messer (me - sa.t). ? Obs. [? f. Mess v. -f-er 1 .] 
? A purveyor of meat for ships. 

1644-5 Will IV. Cruse (Somerset Ho.), W. Cruse of co. 
Somerset, Messer. 1746 in W. Thompson R. ft. Advoc. 
(1757) 24 Though strongly opposed by Messers and Salters, 
they were obliged to. .salt them [sc. the hogs]. 

Messer, obs. form of M acer 1. 

Messerayke, obs, form of Mesaratc. 

Messet (me’set). dial. Also 7 misset. [? Al- 
tered from Sc. Messan, after dim. ending -et.] A 
lap-dog. Also attrib. (Cf. Messan.) 

1631 Brath waite Whimzics, Pedlcr 139 Would you have 
a true survey of his family. .1 You shall finde them subsist 
of three heads; himselfe, his truck, and her misset. 1640 
— Lane. Lovers iv. C3, Hee would.. carry her Misset, 
open her pue [etc.]. 1646 J. Hall Poems xo Suppose dame 
Julia’s Messet thinkes it meet To droop or hold up one 
of 'ts hinder feet, a 1694 M. Robinson A utabiog. (1856) 51 
A breed of messet spaniels, very little, beautiful, and of rare 
conceit. 1822 Bewick Mem. 27 She kept a messet dog. 

t Messi acal, a. Obs. rare— 1 . JT. Messiah + 
-acae.J = Messianic. 

1614 J ackson Creed in. xviii. § 3 Nor Prophetical!, nor 
Apostolicall, nor Messiacall, much lesse could Papall 
authority make them belieue. 

Messiah (mesai-a). Forms : a. 4 Messio, 
4-5 Messye, 5 Messy, Messe, Myssye ; 3 

Massyas, 4-8 Messias ; 7. 7 Messiah. [The a 
forms are a. F. Messie, ad. L. (Vulg.) Messias, 
a. Gr. Me era-fat, ad. Aramaic Nrr’ffin nishlhd, Heb. 
ri’ffin rndshi a h anointed (in the LXX rendered 
Xpiffros, Christ), f. mro mashah to anoint. These 
forms do not occur in any Eng. transl. of the Bible, 
though common in other literature down to the 
15th c. The form Messias was used in John i. 41 
and iv. 25 (the only passages in which the word is 
found in the Gr. or Latin N.T.) by Wyclif after 
the Vulgate, and by later translators from 1526 
to 1611 directly after the Greek. The form Mes- 
siah, invented by the translators of the Geneva 
Bible of 1560, is an alteration of the traditional 
Messias, intended to give it a more Hebraic aspect 
(the translators having on principle eliminated 
the Gnecized forms of proper names from the O.T., 
though retaining them in the N.T.). In the Bible 
of 1611 it was adopted in Dan. ix. 25, 26, and 
although it occurs in no other passage of the 
‘Authorized Version’, it eventually became the 
only current form. The Revisers of 1880-84 have 
substituted it for Messias in the two N.T. pas- 
sages, but on the other hand have removed it from 
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its original place in Dan. ix, where they read £ the 
anointed The Hebrew title ( — i anointed *) ap- 
plied in the O.T. prophetic writings to a promised 
deliverer of the Jewish nation, and hence applied 
to Jesus of Nazareth as the fulfilment of that pro- 
mise. (Chiefly preceded by the or defining word, 
exc. in the three Bible passages and sometimes in 
poetry, where it is treated as a proper name.) 
Hence transf. , an expected liberator or saviour of 
an oppressed people or country. (Written with 
capital M.) 

a. 13. . Propr. Sand. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr. LXXXI. 87/152 Andrew b tfnne to Symound tolde: 

* Messye we ha founde ? a 1400 Morte Ariti. 5998 Here I 
make myn avowe, . . To Messie, and to Marie. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas ix, i. 20 b, Sayd openly that he was Messy. 
c 1500 Cov. Corpus Chr. Plays i. 425 Yt ys seyd..That of 
the lyne of Juae Schuld spryng a right Messe. 

. p. [c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John L 41 We gemetton messjam }>mt 
is ^ereht crist.] c 1275 Woman of Samaria 55 in O. E. 
Jl/isc. 85 Louerd heo seyde nv quiddej? men bat cumen is 
Messyas. 1382 Wychf John i. 41 We han founde Messias, 
that is interpretid Crist. [So all later versions down to 
x6ix.] 1595 B. Barnes Spur. Sonn. x, Heavenly Messias ! 
sweete anointed King! 1644 Howell Eng. Teams (1645) 
xSt To beat Religion into brains with a Poleaxe, is to make 
Moloch of the Messias. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 531 Therefore do the modem Jews say, that the Messias 
is not yet come. 

y. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Dan. ix. 25 From the going forthe 
of the commandement. .to builde Ierusalem, vnto Messiah 
the prince... 26 And after thre score & two wekes, shal 
Messiah be slayne. [So xfiix.] 1653 Milton Ps. ii. 6 
Against the Lord and his Messiah dear. 1666 Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. cxiv, The wily Dutch, who, like fallen angels, 
feared This new Messiah’s coming. <1x716 South Serm. 
(ed. 6) III. 299 All pretended false Messiahs vanish'd upon 
the Appearance of Christ the true one. 1776. J. Adams 
in Fam. Lett. (1876) 158 We are waiting, it is said, for 
Commissioners; a messiah that will never come. 1821 
Shelley Hellas notes 57 The Greeks expect a Saviour from 
the West. It is reported that this Messiah had arrived . .in 
an American brig. 

attrib. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. lv. 5 A People 
whose bayonets were sacred, a kind of Messiah People, 
saving a blind world in its own despite, 

Messiahship (mesarajip). [f. Messiah + 
-ship.] The character or office of the Messiah or 
of a Messiah. 

1627 S. Ward Happen, Practice 23 By this, Christ de- 
monstrated, .his Messiasship. 0.17x6 South Serm. (ed. 6) 
HI. 299 The Messiaship was pretended to by several Im- 
postors. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 289 Hegel 
condescends to throw to Behmen some words of patronising 
praise, as a distant harbinger of his own philosophical 
JVlessiahship. 

Messianic (mesiaemik), a. [ad. modX. Mes- 
sianic -us, f. Messias: see Messiah and -10. Cf. 
F. messianique , G. messianisch.] Of, pertaining 
to, or relating to the Messiah. 

<1x834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 15 It [Ps. Ixxxvii] 
seems clearly Messianic. Ibid. 179 Doubts of his [Christ’s] 
Messianic character and divinity. 1883 Farrar St. Paid 
(1883) 107 In all ages the Messianic hope had been pro- 
minent in the minds of the most enlightened Jews. 

Hence MCessia’nioally adv., as referring to the 
Messiah. 

1896 Academy 18 July 52/1. This expression, .was very 
soon after understood. Messianically. 

So Messi'anism, belief in a coming Messiah ; 
Messi anize v. (nonce-wd.) trans ., to imbue with 
a Messianic character. 

1876 Bp. Alexander Witness of Ps. (1877) 23 It will be 
observed that any one Psalm, definitively Messianised, is 

regnant with the Messianic principle. Ibid., Messianism 

ecomes at once the central scheme. 1904 Contemp. Rev. 
Aug. 198 Jesus Christ gets behind the formal Messianism of 
his time. 

Messias, variant of Messiah. 

II Messidor (m^szder). [Fr. ; f. L. messi-s har- 
vest + Gr. Sapor gift.] The tenth month of the 
French revolutionary calendar. 

1838 Nicolas Chronol. Hist. 1S2 Messidor (Harvest 
Month) June 19-July 18. 

Messie, obs. form of Messiah. 

t Messi'ess. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Messiah + 
-ess.] A female Messiah. 

. 1685 Lovell Gen. Hist. Relig. 50 That the Messiah came 
into the world onely for Men, and that the Lady lean was 
to be the Messiess of the Women. _ 

Messieurs (me'siurz, II mesib ) , sb. fil. [a. Fr., 
pi. of Monsieur.] 

1 . a. The plural of Monsieur, in its various uses. 
(When used as a prefixed title, now commonly re- 
presented, as in Fr„ by the abbreviation MM.) 

1624 Massinger Pari. Love 1, v, My lord of Orleans. , 
assisted By the messieurs Philamour and Lafort. 1696 
Vanbrugh Relapse 1. iti, Hey, messieurs, entrez. 1731 
Fielding Tom Thumb 1. iii, Let Rome her Caesar’s and 
her Scipio’s show. Her Messieurs France, let Holland boast 
Mynheers. 1770 J. Z. Holwell Grig. Princ. Anc. Brainins 
viii. § X02 (1779) 119 However Mess. Yvon and Bouillet 
refute the Cartesian hypothesis, by [etc.]. 1827 Scott 

HapoleonWW. 83 The two Messrs, de Polignac were deeply 
engaged. 1841 Emerson Method Nat. Wks. (1881) II. 225 
Why should not then these messieurs of Versailles strut and 
plot for tabourets and ribbons ? 

b. nonce-use. Jmitating the Fr. use of the title 
before a personal designation in the plural. 

1809 Byron Bards 4 Rev. ix. note. Messieurs the Spirits 
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of Flood and Fell. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes I. i. 8 , 1 
warrant Messieurs the landlords their interests would be 
better consulted by keeping their singers within bounds, 
c. nonce-use. The Messieurs^ the French. 

1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 162 Two campaigns with the 
Messieurs in the Palatinate. 

2 , a. Used to supply the want of an English 
plural of Mr. (Commonly in the abbreviated 
form Messrs.) 

*779 M me. D’Arblay Diary I. 21 x Lord Mordaunt, 
Messieurs Murphy, Fisher, and Fitzgerald. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 131, I returned with Messrs. Jessop and 
Richardson to Plymouth. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis I. 
xviii. 164 Lady Agnes, .voted the two Messieurs Pendennis 
most agreeable men. 1888 Mapleson Mem. (ed. 2)1. 215 
Messrs. Steinway now. .undertook to supply each leading 
member of the Company with pianos. 

b. nonce-use. As a title of address (without re- 
ference to foreigners) ; = ‘ Gentlemen ’ ; ‘ Sirs ’. 

1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Tithe Rencounter Wks. 1792 
III. 27 Messieurs J I’ve search’d our ancient Modus over. 
Messilling, obs. form of Maslin b 
Mesain, obs. form of Messan. 
t Me’ssing, sb. Obs . [?a. Du. messing (see 
Maslin 1 ).] — Maslin 1 . 

1371 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 10, xxjlb. de 
messyng emptis de Ricardo Kyng 31. 6d. 1379 Mem. Rip cm 
(Surtees) III. 99 In ij petr. ij lb. de messyng emp. 4s. id. 
Messing (me , sig),w 5 /..sA [f. Mess v. -f- -ing 1 . J 
The action of the verb Mess I. 

+ 1 . Feasting, banqueting. Obs. rare - 1 . 

1340 Ayettb. 71 Gerlondes, robes, playinges, messinges, and 
alls guodes by eh ous yfayled. [Orig. (ed.. 1495) has: 
Chapeaux, deduis, et tous btens nous sont faillis.] 

2 . Participation in a mess or common meal. 

1822 Regul. <$- 0 rd. A rmy 123 The Regularity of the Men’s 

Messing is an object of primary Importance. 1864 Athe- 
naeum 5 Nov. 598/1 The introduction of the system of mess- 
ing in our jails. 1898 Folk-Lore June 1x8 A right of free 
messing at the table of the Homeric king. 

3 . The providing of food to a (soldier’s) mess ; 
also concr. the food served out to a man ; rarely 
payment for such food, 

x8ix Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VIII. 295 By 
what you had seen of the messing of both regiments, at 
does appear that the soldiers.. were not at all times messed 
in the manner pointed out by your order. 1884 Sir F. S. 
Roberts in 19 th Cent. June 1069 Rations should include 
what is now known as ‘ extra messing’. 1884 Pall MallG. 
9 Sept. 6/1 Out of the private’s pay, after deducting ‘ mess- 
ing ’..he has to [etc.]. X895 R. B latch ford Mtrrie Eng- 

land vi. 48 His duty is to expend the messing money and 
superintend the messing. 

4 . attrib ., as messing allowance, money. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 25 Feb. 6/2 Thesoidier. .should receive 
a messing allowance of 3 d. a day. 1889 Daily News 2 Jan. 
2/4 Nor has the soldier been called on to pay a farthing 
more than the 3 d. a day messing money he has always paid. 
Messinger(e, obs. forms of Messenger. 

II Messire (mesfr). Now only Hist. [Fr.; repr. 
the aora. (L. mens senior), while monsieur repre- 
sents the accusative (L. meum seniSrem).} A title 
of honour ( = Sir) prefixed to the name of a French 
noble of high rank, and later to the names of 
persons of quality, and members of the learned 
professions ; also used as a form of address. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Cnxton) Dides 2 A worschipful man 
caliid messire Jehan de Teonuille. a 1548 Hall Citron., 
Hen. VIII 206 Messire Pomoraythe Frenche Ambassador. 
1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves xii. 2x5 Do you think then, 
messire, that your servants will accuse you? 

Mess- John ; see Mas 2. 

Messlyng, obs. form of M asi.in t. 
Messmate (me’smu't). [f. Mess sb. + Mate jA] 

1 . A companion at meals; one of a mess, esp. 
of a ship’s mess. 

J746 Brit. Mag. 346, 1 , .had him for a Mess-mate. 177* 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 J une, At two in the afternoon, 
I found myself one of ten messmates seated at table. 1835 
Marryat Jac, Faithf. x. He was.. a good, quiet, honest 
messmate, as ever slung a hammock. 

Proverbial. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk s.v.. Messmate 
before a shipmate, shipmate before a stranger [etc.]. 

2 . Biol, ex Commensal B. 2. 

1876 Beneden’s Anim. Parasites t Animal messmates. 
Ibid. 5 There are some free messmates which never renounce 
their independence. . . The others, the fixed messmates, instal 
themselves with a neighbour, and live at their ease. Ibid. 
48 We only know one Ophtarus which lives as a messmate 
on a comatula. 1879 [see Commensal B. 2]. 

3 . Austral. A name given to some species of 
Eucalyptus ; esp. E. aviygdalina and E. obliqua. 

i 83 g J. H. Maiden Use/. Plants 429 Because it is allied 
to, or associated with, * Stringybark ’, it [Eucalyptus amy- 
gdaline^ is also known by the name of ‘ Messmate ’. 1890 

Melbourne Argus 7 June 13/4 Dead messmates and white 
gums rise like gaunt skeletons from., the underwood. 

Hence Me'ssmatism Biol. = Commensalism 1 . 
x886 Lond. Q. Rev. July 246 Marine Messmatism. One 
of the most interesting features of life in the waters is that 
which has been called ‘ Commensalism ’, or, if we may 
adopt a newly coined word, ‘Messmatism ’. 

Messort, Messongere, obs. ff. Messan, Mes- 
senger. 

II Me’SSor. Obs.— 0 [a. L. messor .] ‘A reaper 
or mower’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). Hence 
f Bffesso'riotis a., belonging to reaping (ibid.). 
Messo-tinto, obs. form of Mezzotinto. 


MESSUAGE. 

Messour, obs. form of Macer L 
1623 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) I. 345 Ane presentation ne 
to l)e maid in favouris of Williame Fischer, sone to Matho 
Fischer, messour, of the first vacant place of ane brussour 
■within the colledge of Glasgw. 

Messrs. : see Messieurs 2 a. 

Messuage (me-sw^d^). Also 5-7 mesuage. 
[a. AF. messuage, mesuage, prob. orig. a graphic 
corruption of mesnage : see Menage. 

The main difficulty in the way of this etymology is the 
existence of a continental OF. -niasuagr,masxdage, masmn- 
aige, denoting a tenement of some kind, and a related 
tnasuier,masuwier , masoier, mazowier , tenant of a ‘ masn - 
age ’ (cf. Frankish Latin mansuarius, •mansoarrui). OF. 
had also masnrage denoting a tenement, and masurier the 
corresponding term for the tenant, f. masure : — late L. type 
*mausura dwelling, f. manere to dwell.] 

Originally, the portion of land intended to be 
occupied, or actually occupied, as a site for a 
dwelling-house and its appurtenances. In modem 
legal language, a dwelling-house with its outbuild- 
ings and curtilage and the adjacent land assigned 
to its use. Capital messuage : see Capital 
a. 6 b. 

[1290 Rolls of P writ. 1. 33/2 De uno Messtmgio cum pertin’ 
ibidem.] c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 59_ The person. of the 
toun . . In purpos was to maken hir his heir Bothe of his catel 
and his messuage. 1463 Will f.Baret in Bury Wills [Cam- 
den] 24, 1 beqwethe to William Baret, . . myn hefd place, othir 
wyse callyd a mesuage, wiche I dwellyd in. *377 in Misc. 
Gen, % Her, Ser. in. I. 83 The said William was also seised 
..of one messuage non edeficat. 1588 Fkaunce Lawlers 
Log. 1. vi. 31 b, A messuage is made of two partes, del terre 
et structure. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 33 Reservand alwaies 
the chiefe messuage, to the eldest sonrie. 1639 MS. Inden- 
ture, estate at Knedlington, co. York , A selhon, being the 
fourth part of one messuage lying on the marsh. 1797 
Trans. Soc. Arts XV. 120 John Sutton cerlifieth, that he is 
the occupier of a messuage and a farm. 1820 Miss Mitford 
in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. v. 91 Our residence is a cot- 
tage.. --a messuage or tenement, such as a little farmer., 
might retire to. 1837 Lockhart .SYort III. 69 The magnificent 
Castle of Drumlanrig in Nithsdale, the principal messuage 
of the dukedom of Queensberry. 184a Tennyson Edwin 
Morris 126 They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, To 
lands in Kent and messuages in York, 
b. Comb. : + messuage-stead. 

1564 Yorks. Chantry Sara. (Surtees) 277, ij messuage steids, 
■with one kilnehouse. Ibid. 334 One mesuage stede, not 
buylded upon. 

Messuage, obs. form of Message. 
tMessuager. Obs. rare. [f. Messuage + 
-ER. 1.] One who holds or possesses a messuage. 

1666-7 N. Riding Rec . VI. 108 The cottagers, the hus- 
bandmen, and the messuagers of Melmerby. 1739 Bewkolm 
Jnclos. Act 6 Proprietors, messuagers, cottagers. 

Messurger, rare obs. form of Messenger. 
Messy (me*si), a. [f. Mess j£. 2 + -Y 1 .] Of 
the nature of a mess ; attended with ‘ messes’ or 
disorder; untidy. 

1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 233, I have had your letter, 
for consolation in my messy job [glazing and painting]. 
*890 Spectator 15 Feb., The boy who holds the mirror, .is, 
for Velazquez, somewhat messy in execution. 1899 F. T. 
Sullen Log Sea-waif 210 How we did hate the messy, 
fiddling abomination. 

Hence Me ssiness. 

1803 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. 15 Dec. 793 Although there is 
no difficulty in making it, yet is there a certain amount of 
messiness. 

Mest(e, obs. ff. Most, Mestee : see Muster. 
Mestelyn, obs. form of Maslin 2 . 

Mesteque. ? obs. Also mastique, mestiea, 
mestique. [Of obscure origin. 

Reaumur Hist, des Insectes (1738) IV. 90 says: ‘ Elle [la 
cochenille fine] est appelee cochenille Mesteque, parce qu’on 
en fait des recoltes h Meteque [mV] dans la province de 
Honduras No such place-name is known to have existed 
in Honduras ; perh. what is meant is Mixteca, the name of 
the ancient Mexican province corresponding to the present 
Oaxaca. It is doubtful whether the word ever had any 
English currency : there is some ground for the suspicion 
that Rdaumur is the source of all the later references to it. j 

The finest kind of cochineal. 

\%6ao Hakluyt's Foy.\ll.^[Y ay. R.Tomsonin N.Hisp. 
*555-1 There is a place called the Misteca, fiftie leagues 
to the Northwest [of Mexico], which doth yeeld great store 
of. .Cochinilla.] 1667 PKTTY Dyeing in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 
(1722) 298 Cochineal is of several sorts, viz. Silvester and 
Mestequa. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Progall-insect , 
There aretwokmdsof cochineal, the finer called mestique, the 
Other termed wild cochineal, 1780 Ann. Reg. it. 104 (citing 
Rtfaumur] A much finer cochineal, known by the name of 
mestiea. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed* 3) V. 109/2 In trade, four sorts 
[of cochineal] are distinguished, Mastique, Campesckane, 
Tctraschale, and Sylvester. 1839 U re Diet. Arts 303 Two 
sorts of cochineal are gathered— the wild.. and tne cul ti- 
vated, or the granafina, termed also mesteque, from the 
name of a Mexican province. 

Master, variant of Mister Obs. 

+ Me'Stful, a. Obs. rare, [f. L. mmst-us sad + 
-yuL.] =Mestive. 

*577 T. Kendall Flowers of Eptgrammes Fv, Emong 
all other birds, moste mestfull birde am I, *398 Tofte Alba 
(1880) 17 Vnto whom shall I (now) dedicate This mestfull 
verse, this mournfull Elegie? 

Mesti, variant form of Mustek, 

Mestiea, variant form of Mesteque. 
Mesticall. variant form of Misical. 

Mistick, Mestico, variant forms of Mestizo. 
Meatier, variant form of Mister Obs., trade. 
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+ Mesti'fieal, a. Obs.~° [f. L. mmstific-us (f. 
visestus sad + -fiats making) + -al.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Mestifical, that maketh heavy or 
sad. 

Mestigo, Mestilione : see Mestizo, Maslin 2 . 
[Mestino, a spurious form of Mestizo in Brande 
Diet. Sci. etc. (1 842), and in later Diets. (Webster 
Suppl. 1902 confounds it with the Sp. mesteBo 
Mustang.)] 

Mestique, var. Mesteque, kind of cochineal. 
Mestisa, -ise, -iso, -ito, obs. ff. Mestizo. 
t Me'stive, a. Obs. Also 7 msestive. [as if 
ad. L. type *msestivus, i. mm-, in ter ere to mourn : 
see - 1 VE.J Mournful. 

*578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery M ij b, A carking care, 
a mount of mestiue mone. 1609 J. Davies Holy Roode 
(Grosart) 6/2 This kinde Pellican in masstiue moode. 

II Mestiza (mestrza). Also 7 mestisa, mus-, 
mostesa. [Sp., fem. of mestizo A woman of the 
mestizo race. Also attrib. 

c 1582 M. Philips in Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) III. 482 Paul 
Horsewell is maried to a Mestisa, as they name thosewbose 
fathers were Spaniards, and their mothers Indians. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 388 Mr. Fitz-Gerald had in this time 
gotten a Spanish Mustesa Woman to Wife. 1760-72 tr. 
yuan 4 Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 121 The Mestiza, or Negro 
women, or the coloured women as they are called here 
[Panama]. i3sx_ MacMicking Recoil. Manilla 61 The 
Mestiza girls being frequently good-looking. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 5 Aug. 2/1 The olive-skinned mestizas. 

|| Mestizo (mestPzn). Forms : 6 mestizo, 6-7 
mestico, 7mastiso,mestiso,-tisa, mostesa, mus- 
teese, -tazo, mestiek, 7-8 mestise, mostesa, 7-9 
mestize, 8 mestigo, mestito, mustice, -tizo, 6- 
mestizo. [Sp. mestizo, Pg. mestizo, = Pr. mesiis, F. 
metis popular L. type viixticius, f. L. mixt-us , 
pa. pple. of mtscere to mix.] A Spanish or 
Portuguese half-caste ; now chiefly, the offspring of 
a Spaniard and an American Indian. 

In the occasional application to a Portuguese half-caste, it 
should now have the Pg. spelling mestizo. 

_ c 1588 Pretty in Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) III. 814 A Mestizo 
is one which hath a Spaniard to his father and an Indian to 
his mother. *613 Puhchas Pilgrimage (1614) 486 The 
Portugalls many of them are married with Indian women, 
and their posteritie are called Mesticos. 41616 Hakluyt 
Divers Voy, App. (1850) 167 Worsted stockings knit which 
are worn of the mastizoes. 1678 in Notes 4 Extracts Rec. 
Fort St. George 1. (1871) 88 (V.) Europeans, Musteeses, and 
Topasees. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 37 Beyond the 
Outworks live a few Portugals Mustezos or Misteradoes. 
1704 Collect. Vcy.ffTrav. III. 76/1 The Mestito's or Mongrel 
Breed of a Spanish Man and Indian Woman. 1782 H. Wal- 
roi.E To Mason Z July Lett. (1858) VIII. 251 Even demigods 
have intermarried till their race are become downright 
mestises. 184a Prichard Nat. Hist Man v. (1845) 21 What 
gives these Mestizos a peculiarly striking appearance is the 
excessively long hair of the head. 1873 Jacor Tram 
Philippines 290 Creoles and mestizes are for the most part 
too idle even to keep sheep. 

b. attrib., as mestizo-lad, etc. ; mestizo-wool. 
South American wool from mixed breeds of sheep 
{Funk's Stand. Did). 

1617 Cocks in Lett. E. Ind. Comp. (1901) V. 15 There 
came a Mestisa Indian to me. 1727 A. Hamilton New A cc. 
E. Ind. II. xxxiii. ro A poor Seaman had got a pretty 
Mustice Wife. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 136 
Pablo Sevallos the mestizo lad, 

Mestlen, -lin(g, -lyon, obs. ff. Maslin \ 2 , 
Mestome (me'sttfmn). Bot. [ad. Gr. piaTUfia 
(taken in the sense * filling up ’) , f. pearovv to fill 
up, f. pearis full.] Schwendener’s term for those 
parts of a fibro-vascular bundle which do not 
conduce to its strength. 

1883 Goodale Physiol. Bot. xgx. 

Mestor, Mestrall, Mestres(se, Mestyer(e, 
Mestyf, Mestylyon : see Mister, Mistral, 
Mistress, Mastiff, Maslin 2 . 

Mesuage, Mesure, Meswage, Mesyl(le, 
Mesyng, Mesynger : see Messuage, Measure, 
Message, Measle, Massing vbl, sbj, Messenger. 

Met (met), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : [1 ge- 
met(t], 3- met, matt. Also 3, 5-6 mete, (7 
meat). Also I-met. [OE. gemet neut. s= OS. 
gi? net (Du. gemet acre), OHG. games;, ON. mit 
neut. pi., weight of a balance OTeut. *ga-melo m , 
f, root *met- to measure : see Mete v. 

The form I-met ^survived only to the beginning of the. 13th 
c. in the south; in other dialects the prefix was lost still 
earlier, according to the general rule with regard to sbs.] 

= Measure sb. in various senses. 

+ 1 - Size, dimension, or quantity as determinable 
by measurement ; = Measure sb. 2 , b, c. Some- 
times = distance. Obs. 

[c 888 IC. VEx.frkd Booth, xviii. § 1 [Ptolomeus] se towrat 
ealles }>ises middanxeardes gemet on anre bee. c 1030 
Laws Nor thumbr. Priests ivi. (Liebermann), Betweonan 
Efervvic & six mila gemete.] 13. . Cursor M- 8123 (Giitt.) 
And all J?air schapp was turned new, Of man-kind had |>ai 
be mett. c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 14978 pe 
lengbe of be fide of Tenet, Sex myle pen ys be met. c 1420 
Pallad. on Husb.m. 199 A xl foote of mette Vche elm away 
from other most be born, a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng 
333 She . . bad Elynour. , fy)l in goad met. 

2 . The action of measuring. By or with met : 
as determined by measuring. 


META-. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 8814 pai lete it [be tre] don wit-vten 
leu, And fand it mere inogh wit mett [a 1423 (Trim) hi met]. 
c 1386 Chaucer Parson's T. 725 To take by neighebours 
catel agayns his wille . . be it by mette or by mesure. c 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 9480 Two hundred fet was it be met. 

•p3. A method or system of measuring; -= Mea- 
sure sb. 6. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. % Ex. 439 Met of corn, and wi;te of se, And 
merke of felde, first fond he. _ 1580 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. III. 300, xxxn bollis wattir mett. 1627 Rep. Parishes 
Scoil. (Bann.) 2 Four bollis otis rining mett. 

4. A unit of measurement, esp. of capacity. Now 
dial. = a bushel or (in some parts) two bushels, 
[cxooo ASlfric Dent. xxv. 15 Hzebbe zelc man .. rihte 

t emetu on mlcum bingum.] c 1230 Gen. <*r Ex. 3333 A met 
or was, it het Gomor. a X300 Cursor M. 28437 Again be 
lagh in land is sett, Haf i wysed fals weght and mette. 
1513 Douglas JEneis viii. Prol. 40 The myllar mythis the 
muftur wyth a met scant. 1624 A. Huntar (title) Treatise 
of Weights, Mets and Measures of Scotland ; with their 
quantities, and true foundation. 1660 Hexham, Een Ge- 
meet Landes , a Meat or Measure of Land. 1691 Ray N C. 
Words 48 A Met : a Strike or four Pecks,, .in York-sh. two 
Strike. X793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 589 Herrings.. sell 
for id. per score, or 3s. per mett, nearly a barrel of fresh 
ungutted herrings. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Met, two bushels. 

5 . An instrument for measurings Measure sb. 4. 
Obs. exc. dial, (see E.D.D.). 

[C1030 Laws of Cnnt n. ix. (Liebermann), gemeta & 
ewihta rihte man georne.] a X300 Cursor M. 12398 pe 
naue pat J>is timber fett Heild noght graithli his mett, Bot 
ouer scort he broght a tre. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 330 
Sho..tuke hur mettis & hur messurs at sho fillid ale with. 
<11733 Shetland Acts 16 in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. (1892) 
XXV 1. 199 The trying and adjusting of bismers with the 
stoups, cans, and other mets and measures. 

6. A quantity measured out; esp. a quantity of 
anything as measured out according to a certain 
unit of measurement, as a met of coals. Now only 
dial. 

lc 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 33 On brim gemetum melwes.] 
c 1200 Ormin 14034, & twafald oberr brefald mett pa fetless 
alie tokenn. 13 . . E. E. A llit. P. B. 625 pre mettez of mele 
menge & ma kakez. 1322 Test. Ebor. ( Surtees) V. 145 To 
every of them oon mette of come, scilicet, half of whete, 
and the other halfe make. 1636 Fanngton Papers (Chet- 
ham Soc.) 12, 23 Metts Banherie Make. 1763 Lond. Chron. 

3 Jan. 16 The prisoners in Ouse-Bridge gaol received.. 10 
mets of coals from his Grace the Archbishop. 1891 A. 
Matthews Poems 4 Songs 19 A wab o’ claith, a pirn wheel 
A met o’ coals, a cheese, a neep. 

Jig. 01230 Mali Meid. 273 [He] earneo him.. met of 
heouenliche mede. 1372 Satir. P. Reform, xxxiii. 343 
Qubilks for to out with dowbill met and mesure, The vther 
tway 3e ludgeit at thair plesure. 
b. In Matt. vii. 2 and echoes. 

[c 975, c X175: see I-met.] 11x300 Cursor M, 25318 Wit 
sli mett als yee bi and sell, Wit bat ilk sal you be mett. 
c 1330 Spec. Gy de Warewyke 549 Alswich met as b u metest 
me, Alswich i wole mete to be. 

e. By or with large met : in abundance. 

0x290 St. Nicholas 150 in V. Eng. Leg. 244 And hou heo 
hadden bi large met wel more corn i-brou^t. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. 118 Hytt [the rayne] schalle ouergo wyth large mett 
Alle that ys in erth I -sett. 

1 7. Extent not to be exceeded ; limit, bounds ; 
*= Measure sb. 12 . Withute met{e : beyond 
bounds. With met : ‘ by measure \ Obs. 

[0888 K. ASlfued Boeth. xL § 1 pytes hi ewepan b wit 
sprecan ofer monnes gemet. c 1000 Ags. Gosp: Matt, xxiii. 
32, & gefylle ge gemet eowra federa.] 0 1200 Ormin 17986 
Forr Godd ne 3'ifebb nohht wipp mett Hiss Gastess Haikhe 
Frofre. a 1240 Sawles Wards in Colt. Horn. 251 Helle is 
wid witS ute met ant deop wiS ute grunde. Ibid. 263 Ha 
luuiet) god wi<5 ute met. 

+.8, Moderation, temperance; = Measure sb. 13. 
Also, modesty. Obs. 

[a 1000 : see I-met.] 0x200 Ormin 61x6 Wipp mett & 
maep i mete & drinnch, & ec inn )ure clapess. a 1240 Sawles 
Warde in Cott. Horn. 255 For ne mei na wunne ne na 
fiesches licunge..bringe me ouer pe midel of mesure and of 
mete. 01357 Lay Folks Catech. 445 Methe is inesur and 
met [Lamb. MS. mede] of al that we do. 

0 . Comb., as met-loom, instrument for measuring ; 
met-poke, a bag serving as a measure. (See also 
met- line, -rod, -stick, -wand, -yard s.vv. Meteline, 
Meterop, etc.) 

1328 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 33 The haillies sail caus 
all metloumis pyntis, quhartis and chopynnis, to cum to 
the tolbouit. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 100 When 
j wee sende wheate [etc.]. .to markette..wee putte it into 
mette-poakes. 

t Met, ppl. a, Obs. [See Mete vf] Measured, 
j c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. ( Niniun ) 1406 Twa hundre myle 
of met way. <11400 Sir Perc. 1708 The stede., Leppe up 
over an hille Fyve stryde mett. 0 1460 Towueley Myst. xii, 
484 This botell. .It holdys a mett potell. 

Met: see Mete. 

|| Meta (mrta). Rom.Antiq. PI. met® (mi-ti). 
[3L, tnela .] One of the conical columns set in the 
ground at each end of the Circus, to mark the 
turning-place in a race. Hence transf. A boundary. 

*577 Harrison Descr, Brit, i, 2 in Holinshed, So that the 
aforesaid line shall henceforth be their Meta and partition 
from such as be ascribed to America. 1662 Ray Three 
Itin. m. 183 In Somersetshire they have a way of setting 
their mows of corn on a frame.. standing upon four stones 
cut with a shank, and upon that an head like a meta. 1843 
Athen&um 1 Fell. 126 We have the cross erected between 
two ‘met* ’. 

Meta- (me'ta \ prefix, before a vowel normally 
met- (also before h, the resulting meth- being pro- 
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nounced me])), repr. Gr. pera-, per- (pfQ-), which 
occurs separately as the prep, perd with, after; 
etymologically corresponding to Mid prep. In 
Gr. the prefix is joined chiefly to verbs and verbal 
derivatives; the principal notions which it ex- 
presses are : sharing, action in common ; pursuit 
or quest ; and, especially, change (of place, order, 
condition, or nature), corresponding to L. trans-. 
In some few formations pera- represents the prep. 
pera in syntactical combination, with the sense 
after or behind, as in ptrdepptvov Metaphrenon. 

The words derived from Gr. words containing the prefix, 
or from assumed Greek types normally constructed, are 
given in their alphabetical place. The words enumerated 
m this article are modern formations, in which the prefix is 
employed in ways not strictly in accordance with Greek 
analogies. The prefix is often hyphened, and the a remains 
unelided before a vowel or k. 

1. The supposed analogy of Metaphysics (mis- 
apprehended as meaning ‘ the science of that which 
transcends the physical’) has been followed in the 
practice of prefixing meta- to the name of a science, 
to form a designation for a higher science (actual 
or hypothetical) of the same nature but dealing 
with ulterior and more fundamental problems. 
BEetaclie mistry ? nonce~wd ., the chemistry of the 
supersensible. Metamatlienia'tical a., beyond 
tire scope of mathematics. Metamathema'tics, 

* the metaphysics of mathematics ; the philoso- 
phy of non-Euclidean geometry and the like ' 
(Cent. Diet. 1890). MetaphysioTogy, a name 
invented by G. H. Lewes for a doctrine of life and 
vital phenomena which should base itself on prin- 
ciples outside of and higher than those of physio- 
logy and the material organism ; hence BEeta- 
pliysiolo’glcal a ., Metaphysio Togist. Meta- 
theoTogy nonce-wd., a profounder theology than 
that recognized by divines. Similarly in Meta- 
eTemeat, Metagno’stio a. [cf. Gnostic «.], 
Metaorganism (see quots.); Metapheno ■menal 
a., existing behind phenomena. See also Meta- 
GEOMETKY, MkTEMPIRIC. 

1856 Emerson Eng . Traits , Lit . Wks. (Bohn) II. 106 It 
seems an affair of race, or of “metacbemistry. 1888 W. 
Crookes in Jrnl . Chem . Soc . LIII. 487 The possible ex- 
istence of bodies which, though neither compounds nor 
mixtures, are not elements in the strictest sense of the word ; 
—bodies which I venture to call ‘ * meta-elements ’. x885 H. 
Maudsley Nat . Causes Super n . Seemings 12a Regions., 
that are beyond knowledge, not beyond nature ; “uietagnostic, 
not metaphysical. 1866 Myers Phantasms if Living II. 278 
That this body of ours, .is interpenetrated with a ‘“meta- 
organism ’ of identical shape and structure, and capable some- 
times of detaching itself from the solid flesh. 1833 Sir W. R. 
Hamilton in R. P. Graves Life II. 68 In the application of 
the mathematics themselves there must (if I may venture on 
the word) be something “meta-mathematical. 1844 Tappan 
Elem . Logic 12 Those, objects which, by supposition, lie 
beyond immediate consciousness, are “metaphenomenal. 1883 
G. S. Morris Kant's Critique vi. (1886) 189 No distinction of 
phenomena from the metaphenomenal, as objects of know- 
ledge. 1876 Lewes in For in . Rev . Apr. 479-86 “Metaphysio- 
logy. “Metaphysiological. “Metaphysiologists. a 1615 
Donne Ess . (1651) 129 A “Meta-theology and a Super- 
divinity above that which serves our particular consciences. 

2. Path. Used to form adjs, applicable to dis- 
eases or symptoms, with the sense ‘ arising subse- 
quently to ’ (that which is indicated in the body of 
the word). Meta-arthri'tic, following or conse- 
quent on gout. Metapneumo’nic, following or 
consequent on pneumonia. Metasplemomega'lic 
[Gr. airXrjv spleen, peyaXo-, peyas great], pre- 
ceded by enlargement of the spleen. 

1898 Allbutts Syst . Med . V. 862 The “meta-arthritic en- 
docarditis. Ibid . 164 “Metapneumonic pleurisy. 1905 H. D. 
Rqlleston Dis . Liver 308 “Metasplenomegalic hypertro- 
phic biliary cirrhosis. 

3 . Anat. and Zool. Used to express the notion 
of ‘behind’ (cf. Metaphrenon); also often that 
of * hinder ’, 1 hindmost’, ‘ situated at the back ’ ; 
sometimes correlated with Pro- and Meso-. Me- 
tabxa-ncMal a. [Gr. Ppdyxia gills], applied to a 
division of the carapace of a crab situated behind 
and to one side of the mesobranchial lobe. Meta- 
fa cial a., applied to the angle which the pterygoid 
processes make with the base of the cranium. 
11 Metapara’pteron Ent., the parapteron of the 
metathoracic segment ; hence Metapara'pteral a . 
(Cent. Diet.). Metapneustio (-pniw'stik) a. Ent. 
[Gr. vvevcrTiK-bs relating to breathing], having a 
single pair of spiracles situated at the posterior 
end of the abdomen. Metapore (me , tapo9j)[PoRE], 
an orifice in the pia mater covering the fourth ven- 
tricle of the brain; the foramen of Magendie. 
|| MetascuteTlum , || Metascu ttim, the scutellum 
and scutum (respectively) of the metathorax Of an 
insect ; hence Metascute'llar, Metascirtal adjs. 
(in recent Diets.). Metasthenio (-s)?e‘nik) a. Ent. 
[Gr. adevos strength], having most strength in the 
hinder part of the body; sb. pi., a. division of 
insects characterized in this way. 


1877 “Metahranchial [see Mesobranchial s.v. Meso- 1 . 1878 
Bartley tr. Topinard's Antkrop. 11. iii. 291 The “meta- 
facial angle of Serres, which the pterygoid processes form 
with the base of the skull. 1891 Bernard tr. Lang's Comp. 
Anat. 1. 482 The tracheal system is then called “meta- 
pneustic. 1899 D. Sharp Insects 11. 450 (Camb. Nat. Hist.) 
Some begin life in the metapneusiic state, and afterwards 
become amphipneustic. X889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. 
VIII. 123/2 The orifice here called “metapore. 1899 D. Sharp 
Insects 11. 313 (Camb. Nat. Hist.) The hind margin of the 
“metascutellum. 1863 Dana in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. 11. 
XXXVI. 323 The condition may be described as. .“Meta- 
sthenic, .if a posterior pair [of locomotive organs] is the more 
important and the anterior are weak or obsolete. Ibid. 335 
The two highest divisions, Prosthenics and Metasthenics. 

4 . Dot. and Zool. Used with the sense ‘later’, 

* subsequent ’, ‘ more developed ’ ; sometimes indi- 
cating the latest of three stages, correlated with 
Proto- and Meso-. Me'taphase, Metaphasis 
(metas'fasis), the separation of the daughter chro- 
mosomes in nuclear division. Me’taphyte, || Me- 
ta’phyton, a muiticellular plant; hence Meta- 
phytic a. (Jackson Gloss. Bot - Terms 1900). 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Metaphase,.. the stage of the nu- 
clear spindle in karyokin&is. r837 tr. Strasbnrger's Bot. 
363 Now begin the phases of separation and rearrangement 
of the daughter-segments, the “metaphases of division. 1893 
Shipley Zool. Invert. 3 The “Metaphyta and Metazoa, or 
the multicellular plants and animals. 1897 Hartog in l\ ! at. 
Science Oct. 234 The higher animals and plants we term 
Metazoa and “Metaphytes respectively. 

5 . Geol. In imitation of Metamorphism, the 
prefix has been used irregularly to form words re- 
ferring to certain specific varieties of metamorphic 
processes, as Metacheunic et., Metape'psis 
(hence Metape’ptic a.), Metata-sds (hence Meta- 
ta’sio a.), Meta'tropy : see quots. 

1893 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. iv. vin. 596 note, Metasoma- 
tosis, metasomatic . . and *metachemic applied to chemical 
meiamorphism or alteration of constitution or substance. 
1878 Kinahan Geot. Irel. 175 One kind of Metamorphism is 
Regional, or extends over large areas. The rocks affected 
by it seem to have been under the influence of intensely 
heated water or steam, which, as it were, stewed them, from 
which the action may be called “metapepsis. Ibid. 177 
“Metapepticroeks. Ibid., Metapeptic action. 1889 A. Irving 
Metamorph. Rocks 65 “Metataxic work done by Solar and 
Lunar Tides. Ibid. 5 Slaty cleavage and its concomitant 
phenomena.. will be considered under the term “Metataxis. 
Foot-n. This term is preferred to the cognate term Meta- 
stasis (Bonney). Ibid., “Metatropy, or changes in the 
physical characters of rock-masses. 

6. In Chemistry, a. Meta- is used to designate 
compounds derived from, metameric with, or re- 
sembling in composition those to the names of 
which it is prefixed, as metachloral, Metaldbhyde, 
etc. More systematically, it is used to distinguish 
one class of acids and their corresponding salts 
from another class (the Ortho- acids) consisting 
of the same elements in different proportions, 
the meta- acids containing one, two, or three mole- 
cules of water less than the ortho- acids ; the salts 
of these acids have names formed by replacing -ie 
by -ate. (A few of these compounds will be found 
in their alphabetical place ; the most important of 
those remaining are placed below.) 

The use of the prefix in chemistry was first introduced 
by Graham in 1833 (Phil. Trans. 253): see Metaphos- 
phate, Metaphosphoric. The more definite use (correlated 
with ortho-) was introduced by Odling in 1859. 

x8Sx Odling Man. Chem. 1. xiii. Contents, Phosphorus 
and Oxygen... Meta-compounds. 1892 Morley & Muir 
JVatts' Diet. Chem., Meta-acids and meta-salts. 
Metabo*ric acid, ‘a white powder, obtained by 
heating ordinary boric acid or orthoboric acid 
to ioo J C.’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). Metacellu- 
lose, the substance of which the cell-walls of 
fungi consist, differing from ordinary cellulose. 
Metachlo-ral, a white amorphous solid formed 
by the action of sulphuric acid on chloral. Meta- 
cre'sol, one of the three modifications of cresol 
(ortho-, meta - and paracresol). MetageTatin, 
a form of gelatin that remains fluid, used in photo- 
graphy, made by boiling and cooling a solution 
of gelatin several times. Metagtrmmio = Meta- 
rabic. Metaltrinina, a name given to the soluble 
dihydrate of aluminium obtained by the action of 
heat on a solution of the acetate. Metamo'rpMa, 
Metamo ‘rpMne : see quots. Meta'myleiie, * a 
compound polymeric with amylene, contained in 
the higher portion of the distillate produced by heat- 
ing amylic alcohol with sulphuric aqid ’ (Watts). 
Meta-ole ‘io (also Metole'ic) acid , an acid result- 
ing from the action of sulphuric acid on oleic acid. 
Metaoxybenzo’ic acid, ‘ an isomeride of salicylic 
acid’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Wtetapectic acid, the final 
product of chemical action upon pectin, Meta- 
pe-otin, an isomeric form of pectin produced by 
boiling with dilute acids. Meta-rabic acid, ‘ a 
substance, also called Cerasin, obtained by heating 
gum arabic to ioo° C.’ (Syd. Soc. Lex,). Meta-r- 
senic acid : see quot. Metasilfcic acid, a trans- 
parent vitreous substance obtained by drying silicic 


acid over anhydrous sulphuric acid. Metatar- 
ta’ric acid, a modification of tartaric acid obtained 
by melting it. Metatitamic acid: see quot. 
MetatoTulc acid : see quot. Metatumgfstio 
acid, a yellow solid used as a test for alkaloids. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 639 N early all borates may be 
arranged in two classes, orthobotates and “metaborates 
(so called from their analogy with the ortho- and meta- 
phosphates and silicates). 1883 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 
(1892.1 35 note, Cellulose dissolves at once in cuprammonia; 
paracellulose, only after the action of acids j “metacellulose, 
not even then. 1876 Encycl. Brit. V. 676/2 When kept for 
some days.. chloral undergoes spontaneous change into the 
polymertde “metachloral, . . a white porcelaneous body. 1881 
Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 1286 “Metacresol. 1838 Sutton 
Diet. Photogr., * Metagelatine. 1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 131/2 
Gelatin so treated [with hot solutions of oxalic acid] has 
been called metagelatin. i86z Watts tr. Gmelm's Handbk. 
Chem. XV. 203 “Metagummic _ Acid. Ibid. 206 “Meta- 
gumate of lime. 1863 Graham in Jrnl. Chem. Soc. XV, 
247 Two soluble modifications of alumina appear to 
exist, alumina and “metalumina. X890 Syd. Soc. Lex., 

* Metamorphia, one of the alkaloids separated from lauda- 
num. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 111. 976 *Metamorp!tine, 
an opium-base, the hydrochlorate of which is obtained, as 
a residue, in the preparation of opium-tinctute by means of 
lime and sal-ammoniac. 1838 T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
124 M. Fremy was unable to obtain any of the “meta-oleates 
in a crystallized state. Ibid. 123 “Meta-oleic acid differs from 
it fsc. oleic acid] by containing two additional atoms of water. 
1873 Ralke Phys. Chem. 132 The parapeptone being re- 
moved by filtration, the neutralized filtrate is again acidified 
when another precipitate, ‘metapeptone, is thrown down. 
1861 Odling Man. Chem. 1. 338 “Metarsenates and parar- 
senates are converted respectively into monometallic and 
dimetalliccommon arsenates by the action of water. Ibid., 
“Metarsenic acid HAsO.i, is formed by gradually heating 
common arsenic acid to a temperature of 2oo°-2os°. 1859 
“Meta-silicates [see Ortho- 2]. 1872 Watts Diet, Chem. 

VI. 825 “Metasilicic Acid. 1848 Brande Chem. (ed.6)i3is 
Saccharic Acid. .. Erdmann, who repeated Gue'rin Varry’s 
experiments in 1837, regarded this acid as isomeric with 
tartaric acid, and called it “metartaric acid. 1836 Watts 
tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. X. 328 “Metatartrate. 1834 
R. D. Thomson Cycl. Client., *Mctaiitanic Acid, TisOg. 
Small shining plates, separating when anhydrous bichloride 
of titanium is saturated with carbonate of barytes, adding 
water and boiling Tapidly. 1873 Jrnl. Chem. Soc. XI. 276 
Uvitic acid prepared by Finckh’s process from pyrotartaric 
acid decomposes into “metatoluic acid when heated wiLh 
lime. 1834 R. D. Thomson Cycl. Chem., *Melatungstic 
Acid. 

b. In the names of isomeric benzene di-deriva- 
tives, meta- denotes those compounds in which the 
two radicals that replace hydrogen in the benzene- 
ring are regarded as attached to alternate caibon 
atoms. (The use was introduced by Korner in 
1867 ; cf. Ortho- 2 b, Para- 2 b.) See also meta- 
coumaric acid, metacoumarate. 

As the number of these is. unlimited, no list is given; a 
few examples are appended in the quots. below. 

1873 Jrnl. Chem. Soc. XI. X147 The metadiamidobenzene 
of Grtess. 1875 Ibid. XIII. 156 When metachloipphenol is 
fused with potash, it is readily converted into pyrocatechin ; 
the relation between metanitropbenol, metachloropbenol, 
and pyrocatechin being thus proved. Ibid., Metanitro- 
metachlorophenol appears to be converted into metnnitro- 
dichlorophenol by the action of chlorine. 2876 H. E. 
Armstrong ibid. i. 212 The three Isomeric Dibromoben- 
zenes. . . Paranitrobromobenzene, . . Metanitrobromobenzene, 
..Orthonitrobromobenzene. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 
210, a- or metapherylene-diamine. 1899 Cagney Jaksek's 
Clin. Diagn.Vn. ted. 4) 381 Metadiamido-benzot is coloured 
a deep yellow by nitrites, xgos Brit. Med, Jrnl. 27 May 
1144 They [i. e. benzenoid ortho- and para- compounds] 
both differ markedly from their isomerides of the meta- 
series.. . In the meta-compound these groups [i. e. ortho- 
coumaric and para-coumaric adds] are in apothetic positions 
with respect to each other so that the meta-acid might be 
expected to exhibit the dual properties of a phenol and a 
cinnamic acid. Ibid., Sodium meta-coumarate. . . The meta- 
coumaric acid required for this preparation was produced 
synthetically from meta-nitrobenzaldehyde. 

7. Min. a. Used to designate a mineral that is 
found along with another or is closely related to 
it, as metabrushite (a calcium phosphate allied to 
brushite), meiachlorite, melacinnabar(ite, meta- 
gadoliniie, metalonchidite, metanocerite , metaseri- 
cite, metastibnite , metavolHne (see A. H. Chester 
Diet. Min. l 8 g 6 ). 

1834 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II. 297. 1865 Julien in 
Amer. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. 11. XL. 371 Metabrushite. This new 
mineral has been observed to occur only with the guano as 
a matrix. 

b. Proposed by Dana to designate minerals 
produced by metamorphism of sediments, as mela- 
diorite, metadolerite, metagranite, metasyenite, 
(i%l(> Jrnl. Sri. & Arts XI. 119.) 

Meta-aeids, Meta- arthritic: see Meta- 6, 2. 
|| Metabasis (metse-basis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
fier&^acns, related to / itTafiaiveiv to change one’s 
place, f. per a- Meta- + fiatvav to go. (Cf. Basis.)] 
A transition, spec, in B ketone, from one subject or 
point to another, in Medicine, from one remedy, 
etc. to another ( = Metabola). 

1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet, 137 Metabasis. . . A figure 
whereby the parts of an oration or 3peech are knit together : 
and is, When we are briefly put in mind of what hath been 
said, and what remains further to be spoken. 1693 tr. 
Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Metabasis, the passing from 
one Indication to another, from one Remedy to another. 
1882 Sat. Rev. L1V. 347 A somewhat dangerous metabasis 
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which he strives to make from the genus of naturnl science 
into that of social philosophy. 

Metabatic (metabse'tik), a. [ad. Gr. pera- 
PartK-os, i. ptraPaivtiv : see ptec. and -IC.] 

1 . Rhei. Pertaining to metabasis. 

1900 Expositor Nov. 39 t Even if the 3 <r be genuine.. it is 
not adversative but metabatic. 

2 . Thermodynamics. In Metabatic f unction (see 
quot.). 

1855 Rankine Misc. Sci. Papers (1881) 225 The function 
..whose identity for the two substances expresses the con- 
dition of equilibrium of the actual energy between them, 
may be called the metabatic function for that kind of 
energy. In the science of thermodynamics the metabatic 
function is absolute temperature. 

Metable'tie, a. [ad. Gr. ptTaBktjTinos, f. ptra- 
pakknv to exchange.] Of the nature of barter. 

1754 Fielding Voy, Lisbon{i-/s 5 ) 180 Merchants. . changed 
the MetableLic, the only kind of traffic allowed by Aristotle 
in his Politics, into the Chretnatistic, 

I! Metabola ( metre -bdla), sb.pl. Ent. Formerly 
metabolia. [mod.L. neut. pi., f. Gr. perapokos 
changeable.] A division of insects comprising 
those which undergo complete metamorphosis. 

1817 Leach Zool. Misc. 111 . 58 Subclassis n, Metabolia. 
1855 Dallas Nat. Hist. I. 342 The suctorial Metabola. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anbn. Life 508 In the 
Metabola, three well-marked stages are distinguishable. 

|| Metabole (metre*bcn/). Med. Also -bola. 
[late L., a. Gr. ptrafioK-q, related to peraPdkkeiv to 
change.] (See quots.) 

1693 tr. Blanc ants Phys. Did. (ed. 2I, Metabole, a change 
of Time, Air, or Diseases. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico- 
Med. {ed. 2), Metabasis, and Metabote, signifies any Change 
from one thing to another, either in the curative Indica- 
tions, or the Symptoms of a Distemper. 1755 Johnson, 
Metabola. 

Metabolian (metabpwlian). Ent. [f. mod.L. 
metabolia (see Metabola) + -an.] An insect of 
the division Metabola. 

1835 Kirby Hab. .5- Inst. Anint. II. 18 Dr. Leach. .sub- 
divides. .Insects into Avietabolians and Metabolians, 

Metabolic (jnelabpdik), a. [ad. Gr. peraPo- 
Kih-os changeable, or f. Metabole + -tc.] 

1 . Pertaining to or involving transition. 

(In quot. humorously pedantic.) 

1743 Fielding Phil. Trans. Wks. 1775 IX._23T We are 
forced to proceed ., by the metabolic or mutative [method], 
not by the schystic or divisive. 

2 . Biol, and Chem. Pertaining to, involving, 
characterized or produced by, metabolism. 

[An adaptation of G. metabolisch, first used in 1839 by 
Schwann (Mikroskopische Untersuchungen 229).] 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anbn. Chem. 1 . 140 Adialytic, 
catalytic, or, as Schwann terms it, a metabolic change on 
the plasma of the blood. 1902 D. N. Pat on in Encycl. Brit. 
XXXI. 560/1 When such functional disturbances affect the 
general nutrition of the body they have been termed Meta- 
bolic Diseases ( Stoffwechsdkrankheiien ). 

8. Ent. = METABOLOUS. 1882 in Ogilvie. 

4 , Zool. (See quot.) 

188a Savili e-Kent Infusoria II. 870 Metabolic, change- 
able in form ; applied by Cohn to the Infusoria in the same 
sense as polymot phic. 

So MetaboTical a., pertaining to Metabolism 2. 

188a Brit.Q. Rev, Oct. 309 Tlie next stage, .in the history of 
our doctrine was the . . elaboration of the metabolical theory. 

Metabolism (metre'Wliz’m). [f. Gr. pera- 
0ok7) change + -ism,] 

1 . Biol . and Chem. The process, in an organism 
or a single cell, by which nutritive material is 
built up into living matter {constructive metabolism, 
anabolism), or by which protoplasm is broken 
down into simpler substances to perform special 
functions {destructive metabolism, kataholism). 

1878 Foster Phys. Introd. 2 The protoplasm is continually 
undergoing chemical change (metabolism). 1896 Allbntt's 
Syst, Med. I. 75,^ In the accession of fever increased meta- 
bolism precedes rise of temperature. 

2 , Theol. A term proposed to describe the views of 
some early fathers upon the Eucharist (see quot). 

_ 1880 M c Cuntock & Strong Cycl. Bibl. Lit, Metabolism 
is a term coined by..Riickert to describe thedoctrinal views 
of. .Ignatius, Justin, and Irenaeus on the Lord’s Supper. 
They stand midway between strict transubstantiation and 
the merely symbolical view. 

Metabolite (metarbsfbit). [f. prec. + -ite.] 
A product of metabolism. 

1884 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXIV. 770 Urea being a nitro- 
genous metabolite. 1899 Cagney JakscKs Clin. Diagn. vi. 
(ed, 4.1 248 Certain c lourless metabolites or chromogens of 
bilirubin. 

Metabolize (metre'Mbiz), v. Biol, [f. Gr. 
perapokq change + -ize.] trans. To affect by 
metabolism. Hence Meta-bolized ppl. a. 

7887 Science 18 Mar. 264/1 We doubt the value to a man 
of a mass of indefinite ill-digested text-book information. 
Occasionally an omnivore can take in everything, and digest 
and so metabolize it as to organize it into healthy mental 
tissue, 1900 Lancet. 28 July 248/1 The removal of the in- 
completely metabolised end products. 1905 Brit. Med. 
7 ml. 25 Feb. 444 His plain rational diet is digested— -meta- 
bolized and assimilated. 

Metabolous (metarbiflas), a. Ent. [f. Gr. 
p trapok-os changeable + -ous.] Undergoing com- 
plete metamorphosis; belonging to the division 
Metabola of insects. 

x86i J. Hogg Microsc. (1867) 6oi Some metabolous insects. 
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Metaboly (metre’W'li). [f. Gr. ptraPokif 
change + -x, or ad. rare Gr. peraPoki a.] = Meta- 
bolism. 1890 in Century Diet. 

Metaboric, Metabranehial, Metabrusli- 
ite : see Meta- 6 a, 3, 7 a. 

Metacarp (meTakarp). Anat. Now rare or 
06 s. [ad. mod.L. Metacarf-us. Cf. F. mtUa- 
carpe.} = Metacarpus. 

1683 A. Snake Anat. Horse iv, xix. (1686) 182 The Meta- 
carp, or back of the hand in men. 1808 Barclay Muscular 
Motions 409 The two first, with the abductor indicis manus, 
which should have been added to this number, being in- 
serted into the metacarp. 

Metacarpal (metakaupal), a. and sb. [f. 

Metacarf-us +■ -AL.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the metacarpus. 

1739 S. Shari- Surg. 223 When you cut the Finger from 
the Metacarpal Bone. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. A nn. (1863) 

I. iv. 123 The metacarpal bone of a wolf, 

33 . sb. A metacarpal bone. 

1834 Owen Steel. <$• Teeth in Circ. Sci. I. Org. Nat. 212 
The four normal metatarsals are much longer than the 
corresponding metacarpals. iSpo Coues Held 4 Gen. 
Ornith. it. 159 No bird now has free metacarpals in adult life, 
b. allrib. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1421/2 Metacarpal saw, a nar- 
row-bladed saw.. used for dividing the bones of the fingers 
or middle hand or of the foot in amputation. 1895 A mold's 
Caial. 6 urg. Instr. 26. 

II Metacawpion, -ium. Anat. ? Oh. [Gr. 
fieraKapruov, mod.L. metacarpiwn, f. para Meta- 
+ Kaptras wrist.] = Metacarpus. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gnillemcau's Fr. Chintrg. 29 b/2 The first 
[hand vein] descendeth alongest the MetaCarpion of the 
hande. 1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Meta- 
carpus and Metacarpiunt, the back of the Hand, made of 
Four Oblong little Bones. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tcchn. I. 
1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Metacarpion. 

Metaca'rpo-, used as comb, form of next in 
metacarpo-carpal, -metacarpal, -phalangeal adjs. ; 
metacarpo-phalanges sb. pi. 

1840 E. Wilson Anat, Fade M. (7842) 92 The. .metacarpo- 
phalangeal and phalangeal joints. 1846 Owen Vertebr. 
Anint. r. 160 Metacarpo-phalanges. 1890 Sych Soc. Lex., 
Metacarpo-metacarpal articulations, the four inner meta- 
carpal bones are connected to each other at their carpal 
extremities by their arthrodial articulations, each provided 
with dorsal, palmar, and interosseous ligaments. xSgg All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VII. 209 Flexion of the metacarpo-carpal 
joint cannot he performed by the long flexor alone, 

II Metacarpus (metaka-iptfs). Amt. [mod.L., 
altered from Gr. perateaptriov Metacarpion.] That 
part of the hand which is situated between the 
wrist and the fingers : in vertebrates generally, 
that part of the manus which is situated between 
the carpus and the phalanges. 

1676 Wiseman Chintrg. Treat, v tr. it. 479 Where the Con- 
junction is called Synarthrosis; as in the joyning of the 
Carpus to the Metacarpus. 1881 Mivart Cat 89 The middle 
solid part of the paw, called the metacarpus. 1896 Newton 
Diet. Birds 859 The Metacarpus is composed of three 
hones, the first, second, and third metacarpals, while trace 
of a fourth has been observed in embryos. 

Metaeellulose : see Meta- 6 a. 
Metacentral (metascntral), a. rare. [f. next 

+ -AL.J -Met ACENTRIC. 

1887 VVcstm. Rev. June 368 Signor Poll.. believes it neces- 
sary in the case of armoured ships to take the areas of the 
several compartments into consideration in constructing the 
metacentral diagram. 

Metacentre (medasentai). [ad.F .metacentre 
(Bouguer 1746), f. mita- Meta- ^centre Centre.] 

1 . Hydrostatics (and Shipbttilding). The limiting 
position of the point of intersection between the 
vertical line passing through the centre of gravity 
of a floating body when in equilibrium and the 
vertical line drawn through the centre of buoyancy 
when the body is slightly displaced ; the shifting 
centre. To ensure stable equilibrium, this point 
must be above the centre of gravity, 

1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship II. 283 The metacenter. .has 
been likewise called the shifting center. 7873 J. Peake 
Nav. Archil. (ed. 3) 47 The Height of the Metacentre above 
the Centre of Gravity of displacement. 

2 . Biol. (See quot.) 

1902 Mitchell in Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 343/2 A new 
centre of modification.. a metacentre. 

Met acentric (metasqhtrik), a. [ad. F. mita- 
centrique, f. metacentre : see prec, and -IC.] Of or 
pertaining to a metacentre. 

1798 Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 242 The curve, .is termed 
the metacentric curve, being the line traced by the succes- 
sive metacentres. x88r TimeS' 6 Jan. ti/z The result of 
the inclination at Pembroke is shown in a metacentric 
diagram. 

Metacetic (metasFtik), a. Chem. [f. Meta- a 
+ Acetic.] = Propionic. 

1854 R. D. Thomson Cycl. Chem., Metacetic Acid, Meta- 
cetonic acid. A synonyme of Propionic acid. 

Metacetone (metse'sl'toun). Ghent, [a. F. 
m£ tad tone (Fremy) : see Meta- 2 and Acetone.] 
A colourless oil obtained by the distillation of sugar 
or starch with quicklime. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 364 M. Fremy dis- 
covered that when 1 part of sugar is intimately mixed with 
8 parts of unslacked lime, and distilled, the product consists 
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of two liquids, one of which is acetone, and to the other he 
has given the tiatne of metacetone. 1844 Fownes Chem. 409. 

Hence Metacetonic (-reszVnik) a. = Meta- 
cetic; Sffetaceton&te, a salt of metacetonic acid. 

1848 Brande Chem. led. 6) 1733 Metacetonic Acid. Meta- 
cecylic Acid. Bid., Metacetonate of soda. 1862 [see 
M KT ACETIC]. 

Metacetyl (metre-s/til). Chem. [f. Meta- 2 
+ Acetyl.] = Pkofion it,. Hence Metacetylio 
= Metacetonic. 

1848 Brande Chem. (ed. 6) 1732 Metacetone. Oxide of 
Metacetyle. Ibid. 7733 Metaceiylic Acid. 1890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Mctacetyl. 

Metaeliemic, Metaeliemistry, Metachlo- 
ral, Metachlorite : see Meta- 5, 1, 6 a, 7 a. 
Metachromatic (meTakroumretik), a. [f. 
Meta- + Gr. xp<*>P a ) xP cu l mT ~ colour + -ic.] Per- 
taining to metachromism. 

1876 Chem. Nevis 11 Feb. 60/2 From a study of the two 
classes [of metachromes] the following metachromatic scale - 
was arrived at White, tolottrless, violet, indigo, blue [etc.]. 

Metachromatism (metabtmmatiz’iu). 
[Formed as prec. + -ism.] Change or variation of 
colour (see quots.). 

1876 Ackkoyd in Chem, News 25 Aug. 75/1 We venture, 
therefore, to propose for the phenomenon the name of Meta- 
chromatism. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Metachromatism,, .a 
change or alteration of colour, us in the hair or feathers, 
from advance of age. 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 3 Dec. 1507 
Under certain conditions of staining, diffetent parts of the 
cell protoplasm possess different chemical affinities to the 
dye. .(metachromaiism). 

Metachrome (me-taki^'m). [f. Meta- + Gr. 
Xpiopa colour.] A body that changes colour. 

1876 Chem. News 11 Feb. 60/2 The author, .passed on to 
the classification of metachromes, which he [Ackroyd] 
arranges in two groups. 

Metachromism (metakmu-miz’m). [Formed 
as prec. + -ism. J Colour-change. 

1876 Chem. News 11 Feb. 60/2 Metachromism, as he 
[Ackioyd] terms the changes of colour which various sub- 
stances undergo when heated. 

Metachromism (metarkvdriix’m'). [ad.med.L. 
metachronism-us, a. late Gr. type *'ptTaxpoviap. 6 s, f. 
pera- Meta- + xpbvos time. Cf. F. ndtachronisme. 

Normally the word should meau * transposition of dates" 
(cf. quot. 1656 below) ; but it has been assouated with Gr. 
/aerd^pov os, aero-xpoi'toi happening later, f. jceia after 4- 
Xpbo os time ; hence the sense explained below, which seems 
to be that of all the available instances.] 

An error in chronology consisting in placing an 
event later than its real date. (Cf. PARACHRONISM.) 

_ 1617 Hales Serm. 36 There are in Scripture. . anachron- 
istnes, metaehronismes, and the like, which bring infinite 
obscurttie to the text. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Metackr on- 
ism, an error in the connexion of things or times, by 
reckoning or accounting short or beyond the truth. 1677 
R. Cary Chronology n. 1. i.xx.157 Our Authour. . is. .guilty 
of a foul Metachronysm, in accomodating the 3th of Cam- 
byses to his 4986 of the World. 

II Metachrosis (metaki^u-sis). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
(lira- Meta- + xptDons colouring.] Colour-change. 

1837 E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest 211 The power of meta- 
chrosis, or of changing the color at will, by the expansion 
under nerve-influence of special pigment cells. 

Metaemnabar(ite : see Meta- 7 a. 
Metacimmamein. Also -ine. Chem. [a. 
F. snitacumamHne (Fremy) : see Meta- 6.] A 
substance isomeric with cinnamein, obtained by 
keeping cinnamein under water. 

1848 Fownes Chem. it d. 2) 451. 1874 Garrod & Baxter 
Mat. Med. 236 Metacinnamein. 

Metaci mmamene. Chem. [See Meta- 6 a.] 
(See quot. 1886.) 

1857 Miller Elem. Chem. in. vii. § 1 (1862) 560 Metacinna- 
mene, or styracin. 1886 Athenaeum 30 Jan. 172/3 Meta- 
cinnamene, a highly refracting glass-liice solid, obtained by 
the action of light or heat upon cinnamene. 

Metacism (me'tasiz’m). [ad. late L. meta- 
cism-us , corruptly ad. late Gr. pa iTa/curfius 1 fondness 
for the letter p’ (L . Sc Sc.), f. pv the name of the 
letter. Cf. Itacism,] The placing of a word with 
final m before a word beginning with a vowel ; 
regarded as a fault in Latin prose composition. 

This is the sense in the original of quot. 1844; but the 
grammarians explain melacismns or myotacismus as the 
fault of pronouncing a final m which, ought to be elided 
before a following vowel. 

[1656 Blount Glossogr., Metacism, & fault in pronouncing,] 
1844 tr. St. Gregory's Morals on Job I. EpisU n, I do not 
escape the collisions of metacism. 

Metaccsle (me'taszl). Biol. [f. Gr. pera- 
Meta- + icoikos hollow.] That type of coelom 
which is of secondary development, 

1884 Bourne in Q. 7 ml, Microsc, Sci. XXIV. 477 An 
archaic enterocoele thus gradually undergoes diaccelosts, 
being replaced by a metaccele. 

II Metaco&tia (metasHia). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
pera- Met a- 4* teotkia ventricle.] The posterior 
part of the fourth ventricle of the brain. 

1883 Wilder & Gage Anat. Techn. 482 Metaccelia...Syo. 
Ventriculus quartus, caudal portion. 

Metacoslome (metasrnum), Biol. Also -om. 
[f, Meta- + Ccelome.] (See quot.) 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anbn. Life 223 Nephridial 
funnels appear to be present in all Leeches... They are per- 
forate in Nephelis and Trochaeta, and in these genera they 
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open into special spaces developed in the botryoidal tissue, 
termed by Gibbs Bourne ‘ metacoelome '. 

So |) Metacoelosis (-szVu'sis) : see quot. 

1884 Bourne in Q, Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXIV. 477 This 
development of new ccelomie space (botryoidal tissue) may 
be termed metaccelosis. 

Meta-compoirads : see Meta- 6. 
ilMetacondylus (metakfmdilzts). Anat. Also 
anglicized metaecrndyle. [mod.L. : see Meta- 
and Condyle.] That phalanx of a finger that bears 
the nail. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Metacondyli , the 
utmost bones of the lingers. 1848 Craig, Metacondyle. 

M Tacoumar ate, -coumarie : see Meta- 6 b. 
IjMetacrasis (metakrri-sis). [f. Meta- + 
Crasi.s.] 

1 . j Bat, ‘ Kinetic metabolism, transmutation of 
energy’ (Jackson Gloss. Bot. Ter vis 1900). 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's P hatter. 509 The process 
of metacrasis which produces the duramen. 

2 . Geol. (See quot.) 

1886 Bonn by in Proc. Geol. Soc. 59 Metacrash (recombina- 
tion!, denoting changes like the conversion of a mud into 
a mass of quartz with mica and other silicates. 1893 Geikie 
T ext-bk. Geol. iv. vm. 596 note , Metacrasis \ denoting such 
transformations as the conversion of mud into a mass of 
mica, quartz, and other silicates. 

Metacresol: see Meta- 6 a. 

II Metacromion (metakr<?trmi/?n). Zool. [f. 
Meta- + Acromion.] In some mammals, a procsss 
of the spine of the scapula behind the acromion. 
Hence Metacro-mial a. 

1868 W. K. Parker Shoulder-girdle Vertehr. 204 At its 
root this large acromion sends backwards a rudimentary 
‘ metacromion Ibid. 207 The metacromial process. 
Metacyclic(metasi-klik), a. Math. [f. Meta- 
+ Cycle sb. + -ic.] Pertaining to the permutation 
of a set of dements in a cycle. {Cent. Diet. 1890.) 
Metadiorite, -dolerite : see Meta- 7 b. 
Mstadore, obs. form of Matador. 
Meta-element : see Meta- x. 

Metafaeial : see Meta- 3, ... ~. 

Metafor, obs. form of Metaphor. 
Metagadolinite : see Meta- 7 a. 
Metagallic (metagffi-lik),c. Che in. [f. Meta- 
4- Gallic a.-J Metagallic acid : an acid obtained 
by heating gallic acid. Hence Metaga'llate, a 
salt of metagallic acid. 

1835 Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XXVIII. 126 Metagallic acid. 
1836 Brands Chem. (ed. 4) 933. Ibid., Metagallate of 
potassa. i8$s Watts tr. Gnrelm's Handbk. Chem. XV. 458 
Metagallic acid (Mulder’s melangallic, Gerhardt’s gailulmic 
acid). 

II Metagaster (metagoe-stor). Biol. [mod.L. : 
see Meta- and Gaster.] Haeckel’s phylogenetic 
term for the later, more highly differentiated 
stomach of the Craniota, as distinguished from 
the primitive intestine or protogaster. Hence 
Metaga'stral a. (in recent Diets.). 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol.Man II. 321 The differentiated or 
secondary intestine (‘ after intestine or metagaster ’j. 

Metagastric (metagae‘Strik),ffl. Zool. [LMeta- 
+ Gr. yaarijp belly + -ic.] Applied to portions 
of the carapace in brachyurous crustaceans situated 
towards the hinder part of the gastro-hepatic area. 

1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. Anim. vi. 343 The latter [gastric 
Jobe area] is again subdivided into two epigastric lobes, two 
protogastric lobes, a median mesogastric lobe, two meta- 
gastric lobes, and two urogastric lobes. 

II Metagastrula (metagarstrala). Biol. [mod. 
L. : see Meta- and Gastrula.J Haeckel’s term 
for a secondary modified gastrula (see quot.). 

1:879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. 199 The more or less 
varying Gastrula-form, which results from this kenogenetic 
egg-cleavage, may be called, generally, the secondary, 
modified Gastrula, or Metagastrula. 

Metage (mPted^). Also 6 Sc. mettage, met- 
tege, 7 meatage. [f. Mete v. + -age.] 

1 . The action of measuring officially the content 
or weight of a load of grain, coal, etc. 

13.. Aberd. Reg. XXIV. (Jam.), The mettege of colis, 
salt, lym, corne, fruit, and sic mensturable [«V] gudis. 1576 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 578 To pay thre penneis for 
die mettage of every laid [of malt] quhilk sal happin to be 
presentit. 1636 Maldon, Essex, Borough Deeds (Bundle 
no) 1 For the meatage of 10 quarter of barly, set. 1753 
De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 5) II. 137 Acts have very lately 
passed in relation to the Admeasurement or Metage of 
Coals for the City of Westminster. 187a Daily News 
15 Apr. 5/2 The arrangements with respect to the metage 
of grain in the port of London. 

2 . The duty paid for such measuring. (Cf. Mea- 
surage.) 

1537 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1869) I. 232 Togidder with the 
mettage, viz. viijd. for ilk chalder. 1834 Fraser's Mag. 
XLIX. 364 The right of the Corporation to the metage of 
corn, fruit, and other articles, is recognised and confirmed 
in the first charter of James I. 1887 Times 27 Aug. 11/4 
The ordinary fruit metage produced ,£654. 

3 . allrib. 

. I S4®-7 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 46 Thai sail pay tharfor 
iiijd. ot the chalder of mettege silveir. 1746 Act 19 Geo. II, 
c. 35 § io The Amount of the Metage Charge [of Coals], 
1800 Colquhqun Comm. Thames xv. 456 On payment of 
the Metage Duty. 1863 Dailv Tel. t6 Nov. 8/1 Merchants 
..interested in the question of the metage dues. 
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Metagelatin : see Meta- 6 a. 

Metagenesis (inetaidgen/sis). Biol. [mod.L. : 
see Meta- and Genesis.] 

+ 1 . Used by Owen ( Parthenogenesis , 1849) for: 
Alternation of generation (see Alternation i b). 

Owen, however, included under this designation certain 
metamorphoses not now recognized as Instances of alterna- 
tion of generation. 

2 . Now used in more restricted sense (see quot.). 
1889 Geddes & Thomson Evol. Sex xv. 207 Simple 
alternation between sexual and asexual reproduction.. is 
called . . metagenesis. 

Me rbagenetic, a. [f. Meta- + Genetic.] 

1 . Zool. Pertaining to, characterized by, or in- 
volving metagenesis. 

1849 Owen Parthenogenesis 17 The successive genera- 
tions, which, .complete the metagenetic cycle. 1877 Bal- 
four in Encycl. Brit. VII. 629/1 The peculiar metagenetic 
mode of development. 

2 . Cryst. Applied to certain twin crystals (see 
quot.). 

1883 Heddle in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 367/1 In metagenetic 
twins the crystal was at first simple ; but afterwards, through 
some change in the material furnished for its increase or 
possibly induced in itself, it received new layers, or an ex- 
tension in a reversed position. 

Hence Bffietagene'tically adz)., by metagenesis. 
x863 Darwin Anim. PI. II. 367 If, instead of a single 
individual, several were to be thus developed metagenetic. 
ally within a pre-existing form. 

Metag’eo’inetry. L See Meta-.] The geo- 
metry ot noii-huclidean space. So Sffietageo'- 
meter, one who studies metageometry. Meta- 
geome'trical a., pertaining to metageometry. 

t33a Stallo Concepts Mod. Physics^ 258 1 Space in general ’ 
(as distinguished from ‘ flat space in the metageomelrical 
sense). 1897 B. A. W. Russell Found. Gcom. Com. p. vii, 
Metageometry began by rejecting the axiom of parallels. 

1 bid. 56 To urge, with the Metageometers, that non-Eucli- 
dean systems are logically self-consistent. 1898 Cayley 
Coll. Math. Papers (Stippl. Vo!.) Index, Metageometry. 

Metagnathous (metargnajws), a. [f. Gr. 
perd Meta- + yvabos jaw + -ous.] Having the 
tips of the mandibles crossed. Hence Meta'gna- 
tliism, the condition of being metagnathous. 

1872 Codes A 'ey N. Amer. Birds 24 The metagnathous 
[class], in which the points of the mandibles cross each other. 
1890 — P'ield <y Gen. Ornithol. n. 150 Each mandible may 
be oppositely falcate, as in the crossbill, constituting meta- 
gnathism. 

Metagram (me'tagrtem). [f. Gr. pera- Meta- 
+ ypappa letter, after anagram .] A kind of puzzle 
turning on the alteration of a word by removing 
some of its letters and substituting others. 

1867 London Society XII. 307 We therefore welcome a 
new sort of ’gram. ..Its name, metagram, is derived from 
two Greek words, signifying a ‘ change of letters It is on 
this change that the whole thing turns. 1882 Grosart in 
Spenser’s Wks. III. p. lxxxii, An anagram or metagram. 

t Metagrammatism. Obs. [ad. Gr. /tera- 
y pay par tapis (Galen), f. ptra- Meta- + ypappar-, 
ypappa letter : see -is&r.j The transposition of 
letters in a word or ph.ase ; anagrammatism. So 
Metagra'mmatize v. [Gr. ycraypapparl^uv 
(Tzetzes)], ‘ to alter the letters ’ (L. & Sc.). 

1603 Camden Rem., Anagr. 150 Anagrammatisme, or 
Metagrammatisme. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 111. 1. iii. 
(1852) 319 Mr. Ward,. .observing the great hospitality of 
Mr. Wilson, in conjunction with his metagrammatising 
temper, said, ‘ That the anagram of John Wilson was, I pray, 
come in : you are heartily welcome ’. 

Metagranite : see Meta- 7 b. 

Metagraphy (metargrafi). [f. Gr. pera- Meta- 
4 - -7 paepia vnung, -graphy.J Transliteration. 
Hence Metag’ra-pliic a. 

1872 Latham Diet., Transliteration , translation or ren- 
dering of the letter of one alphabet by its equivalent in 
another ; metagraphy : (this latter word giving metagraphic 
as its adjective, a more convenient one than tramliterative 
or transliterational). _ 1888 T. Watts in A thenzum 
17 Mar. 340/2 It was his [Latham’s] belief in the system of 
metagraphy as applied to non-European alphabets that 
made him a very early advocate of phonetic spelling. 

Metagrolbolize (metagrfbefisiz), v. humor- 
ous. Also 7-8 -grabolise, -ize. [ad. obs. F. meta- 
graboulizer (Rabelais) ‘ to dunce vpon, to puzzle, 
or (too much) beate the braines about ’ (Cotgr.).] 
Irons, a. To puzzle, mystify, b. To puzzle out. 
So Metagro ‘holism, mystification. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais i.xix, I have been these eighteen 
dayes in metagrabolising this brave speech, a 1693 Ibid, 
III. xxii, The Autonomatick Metagrobolism of the Romish 
Church. Ibid. xxvi. 212, I find my Brains. . metagrobolized 
and confounded. 1788 H. Clarke Sch. Candidates (1877) 
10 My prolegomena to a public speech which I had been a 
whole synodical month in niatagrabolizingU/r]. 1899 Kipmnc 
Stalky 119 Come to think of it, We have metagrobolised ’em. 

Metagummic : see Meta- 6 a. 

II KE&tairie (m«tgrf). [Fr., f. metayer.] A farm 

held on the Metayer system, 

1817 G Clatrmont in Dowden Shelley (1887) II. 1x5, 1 
should choose.. to cultivate a little Metairie among the 
mountains. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. it. viii. § 3 (1876) 190 lrt 
the other parts of Tuscany, where the metairies are larger. 

Metal (metal, me-t’l), sb. (and a.). Forms: 4 
xnatalle, matel, metail(le, -tayl, 4-6 metel(l, 
4-7 metall(e, 4-8mettal, 5 metelle, mettaill, 6 
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meatall(e, metale, metle, mettel(l, 6-9 mettle, 

7 mattell, 3- metal, [a. OF. metal, viclail (niod.F. 
inital), ad. L. metallum mine, quarry, substance 
obtained by mining, metal, ad. Gr. piraXhov mine; 
app. related in some way to peTahkdv to seek after, 
explore. The word has passed (directly or in- 
directly) from Latin into all the Rom. and 1 eut. 
langs, : cf. Pr. metalh, Sp., Pg. metal, It. metallo', 

G. tneiall, Du. metaal , Sw. metall, Da. metal.] 

1 . Any member of the class of substances repre- 
sented by gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin. 
Originally this class was regarded as including only 
these bodies together with certain alloys (as brass 
and bronze), and hence as definable by their com- 
mon properties, viz. high specific gravity and den- 
sity, fusibility, malleability, opacity, and a peculiar 
lustre (known specifically as ' metallic ’). In pro- 
cess of time other substances were discovered to 
have most but not all of these properties; the 
class was thus gradually extended, the properties 
viewed as essential to its definition becoming fewer. 
From the point of view of modern Chemistry, the 
1 metals ’ are a division (including by far the 
greater number) of the ‘elements’ or simple sub- 
stances. Among them are all the original (simple) 

* metals ’ ; of the later additions to the list some 
possess all the properties formerly viewed as cha- 
racteristic of a metal, while others possess hardly 
any of them ; the ‘ metallic lustre ’ is perhaps the 
most constant. By some chemists the radical 
ammonium (NH„) and derivatives thereof have 
been designated as ‘metals’, on account of the 
analogy of their compounds with those of the metals 
potassium and sodium. 

In popular language the term is not applied to 
a metallic element when in such a state of com- 
bination that its identity is disguised. (Cf. Metal- 
lic a. 2.) 

\ Noble or perfect metals', gold and silver, as being the 
only metals that were known to be capable of enduring arty 
ordinary fire without being ‘destroyed’; opposed to base 
or imperfect metals. 

a 1300-1400 Cursor M. 2298 (Gott.) pai made ymagis of 
ineteles sere. 1340 Ayenb. 167 Be fiise uirtue is Strang }>e 
man ase bet ysen ]>et alle metals a-daunteR 1474 Caxton 
C/;rtsxeiii.ii, Vnto the goldsmythes behoueth golde and bluer 
and alle other metallys, yren and steel to oilier. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. m. i. 60 Is not Lead a met tall heauie, dull, 
and slow? 1661 J, Childrey Brit. Bacon. 112, I should 
think Lead were the easiest of all metal Is to melt. 1751 J. 
Hill Mat. Med. 4 The Class of the Metals. -includes only 
six Bodies, which are, r. Gold. 2. Silver. 3. Copper 4. 
Tin. 5. Iron. And 6. Lead. ..The Chemists have divided 
the Metals into two Classes, the perfect and the imperfect. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 443/2 To free the noble metals 
from the stony matter which surrounds them, and to reduce 
the baser ones from their calciform to a metallic ' state. 
*874 Roscok Elem. Chem. xiv, 142 The metals of the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths. Ibid. xvii. xB6 [Hydrogenium] has 
..been shown to conduct heat and electricity, and to be 
magnetic, in these respects acting as a metal. 

b. The constituent matter of a metal or of 
metals collectively ; metallic substance. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 144 Ire at gloucestre, Metal, as led 
and tyn, in fie contreie of eccestre. 13 . . A’. A l is. 6242 
Pilers of matel strong. 13.. Cam. <5- Cr. Rnt. 169 Alle fie 
metail anamayld was penne. c 1440 Jacob’s Well 10 He made 
hym drynke reed brennying metal moltyn. 1531 Robinson 
tr. Move’s Utop. 1. (1895) 64 Them they condempned into 
ston quairis, and in to myenes to dygge mettalle. 1649 Bp. 
Reynolds Serm. Hosea i. 12 The hammer breaks mettall, 
and the fire melts it. 111 723 Whitworth Acc. Russia 
(1758) 108 Every battalion having two long three pounders of 
mettle. 1820 Combe Dr. Syntax, Consol, iv. 361 If they 
had nought but polished mettle, Or the bright cover of a 
kettle. 1880 Expositor XI. 291 Like a mirror of polished 
metal. 

c. As the material of arms and armour. 

C-X400 Destr.Troy. 9520 Mallyng burgh metall maynly 
with ltondes,. .knockyng burgh heltnys. c 1470 Henry Wal- 
lace v. 190 His suerd be drew of nohill metall keyne. 1395 
Shaks. K. John v. ii. 16 That I must draw this mettle from 
my side To he a widdow-maker. 1663 Butler Hud. j, ii. 
83 Both kinds of metal he prepar’d, Either to give blows or 
to ward, c 1672 Sir H. of Grime xxiii. in Child Ballads 
IV. 1 1/2 My sword. That is made of the mettle so fine. 

cl. pregnantly for : Precious melal, gold, 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. tv. i. 82 But sirrah, you shall 
buy this sport as deere, As all the mettall in your shop will 
answer. 1394 — Rich. Ill, jv.iv.382. 1396 — Merck. V. 1. 

iii. 135. x6ox — Twel. N. 11. v. 17 Heere comes the little 
villains : How now my Mettle of India? 

e. spec. = Cast-iron. (More fully cast-melal : 
see Cast ppl. a. 8.) 

Other specific uses (besides those referred to under 5) are 
current in particular trades : e. g. as applied to the fittings 
of pocket knives metal denotes brass as opposed to German 
silver, 

1794 [see Cast ppl. a. 8]. 186a Catal. Intemat. Exhib. 
No, 6057 Kitchener, .the back and sides fitted with metal 
covings or plates, 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1423/1 Metal, 
the workman’s term for cast-iron. 

f. fig. (In 1 6-1 7th. c. often = the ‘stuff’ of 
which a man is made, with reference to character : 
cf. Mettle.) 

1332 Latimer Serm. Lord’s Prayer v, (1562) 34 b, What ? 
(say they) they be made of such metall as we be made of- 
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*588 Shaics. Tit. A. iv. iii. 47 Marcus, we are . . No big-bon’d 
men, . . But Mettall, Marcus, steele to the very baeke. 1389 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie ill. v. (Arb.) 161 Men doo chuse 
their subjects according to the inetiai of their minds. 1642 
Rogers Nnaman To Rdr. 11. iii, Then she shewes the metail 
she is made of. 1681 Dryden A is. y Achit. 310 Too full 
of Angels Metal in his Frame. 1687 T. Brown Saints in 
Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 73 A notable fellow of his inches, and 
metal to the back. 1837 A themeum 8 Oct. 461/3 Defoe 
wrought no base metal into the fine gold of his mother- 
tongue. 189s Harper's Weekly Feb. 340/2 It seems to me 
that there was lighter metal in the crews. 

2 . Her. Either of the tinctures or and argent. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 420 Signess . . Off metallis and 
colouris in tentfull atyr. 1563 Leigh Armory 1 There are 
nine soondrye neldes, of the whiche, seuen of them be 
termed Colours, & two, Mettalles. . .The two metalles, are 
Goulde and siluer. 1610 Guillim Heraldry n. ii. 41 In 
Blazoning of any Amies, you must first express the Metail, 
Colour or Furre of the Field. *625 Mark ham Souliiiers 
Accid. 31 Mettall may not be carried on mettall. a 1639 
Cleveland On Sir T. Martin 24 Metal on Metal is false 
Heraldry. 1S81 A. Macgkougb Flags 109 The Dutch and 
Russian ensigns have the same tincture as those of the 
present French flag.. .The latter has the metal, the white, 
uppermost, and the two colours, the blue and the red . . 
placed together below. 

3 . — Ore (after Spanish). 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. vi. 223 
They say. .that the metail lay above the ground the height 
of a launce, like unto rockes. 1S81 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Metal , Sp. 1. This term is applied both to the ore and to 
the metal extracted from it. 

f 4 . A mine ; in phr. to condemn to metals [L. 
condemnare ad metalla], Obs. rare~~ l . 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. l Ep. Ded., As Slaves 
live, that is, such who are civilly dead, and persons con- 
demn’d to metals. 

5 . With qualification (see below) : A specific 
alloy of two or more metals used in an art or 
trade. Also used, without qualification, as short 
for any of these (see quots.). 

Bath , Britannia, composition, Dutch, fusible, organ, pipe, 
plate, prince's, queen's, red, refined, type, white, yellow 
metal : see the*e words. Also Bell-metal, Gun-metal. 
A certain number of alloys are named after their inventors, 
as Aich's, G edge's, Kier's, Muntz's, Newton’s, Hose’s, 
White's metal. 

1729 Extracts Burgh Rec. Stirling (1889) 203 One 
M c Laren, who was. .incarcerat in the tolbooth . .for offering 
to sell hard mettle instead of silver to some people in this 
burgh. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic Aqp. 71 1 
Metal for Flute-key Valves 4 oz. lead and 2 oz. antimony. 
1845 Encycl. Metrop. VIII. 655/2 The tin is first converted 
into what is called hard metal or alloy, 75 parts copper and 
25 parts tin. 1868 Joynson Metals 97 The metal [is] run 
into pigs, in the state known technically as coarse metal, or 
more generally ‘regulus’, 1876 Hiles Catcclu Organ iv. 
{1878) 22 Metal is a technical name applied by Organ builders 
to a mixture of tin and lead, and generally should mean 
half tin, and half lead. 

6. An object made of metal. 

f a. A medal or coin. (Cf. Metallic a. 6.) Obs. 
1374 Hellowes Gueuara’s Earn. Ep. <1577) 21 Hence it 
proceedeth, that the true and moste auncient metalls be not 
of golde but of iron. 

+ lb. A speculum or reflector of a telescope. Obs. 
1693 Lond. Gas. No. 2909/4 Concave Metals, Concave 
Burning, and Reading Glasses, of all sizes. 1777 Mudge 
in Phil. Trans. LXV 1 I. 324 Avery distinct and perfect two- 
foot metal. 

c. pi. The rails of a railway, tramway, etc. 

1841 Ann. Reg. 119 He found the deceased lying on the 

road, between the ‘ metals '. 1894 Times 12 Jan. 11/6 The 
trunk of a tree over 50ft. long fell upon the metals, and the 
express.. cut right through it. 

d. Electr. 

1881 Sir W. Thomson in Nature No. 619. 435 Imagine a 
domestic servant going to dust an electric lamp with 80,000 
volts on one of its metals. 

7 . Gunnery. The metal composing the barrel of 
a gun. Also ( = line of metal, quot. 1859) in phr. 
over metal, etc. (see quots. i< 588 , 1704). 

1644 N yb Gunnery (1670) 40 If the Piece lye point-blank, 
or under metail. 16S9 Stormy Mariner's Mag , v. xi. 46 
A Gunner ought. .to proportion his Charge according to 
the thinnest side of the Metal. Ibid, xii. 68 The difference 
of Shooting by the Metal, and by a Dispert. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury III. xviii. (Roxb.i 140/2 She lies oner mettle, when 
the mouth is higher then the breech. She lies right with 
her mettle, that is she lies point blank, or streight. *704 
J. Harris Lex. Tcchn., Metal , a word frequently used 
about a Piece of Ordnance, or Great Gun : The Outside or 
Surface of her is called, the Superficies of her Metals : 
When the Mouth of a Great Gun lies lower than her Breech, 
they, say, She lies under Metal. Z859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Mate (1862) 52 The Line of metal is an imaginary 
line drawn along the surface of the metal between the two 
sights. 

b. The aggregate number, whole mass or effec- 
tive power of the guns on a ship of war. Heavy 
metal : see Heavy a. 1 6. 

1737 Chesterf. Lett, cccxx. (1792] IV. ox They had 
eighteen [ships] and a greater weight of metal, according to 
the new sea phrase. 1764 Falconer Shipwr, 11. 495 From 
the torn ship her metaf must be thrown. 

Jig. 1871 R. W. B. Vaughan Life St. T. Aqttin I. 773 
He possessed all the qualities necessary for success — weight 
of metal, as well as precision of aim. 

8. Material, matter, substance, esp. earthy matter. 

c 1370 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 197 Two skepfull of 

sande ; no other mettell, stone, clay, or rubbish. 1593 Rites 
of Durham (Surtees 1003) 3 Cressetts of Earthen mettalL 
*599 Minshku Sp. Dial. 12/2 With glasse, or China mettall, 
or earth. 1684 T. Burnet Theory Earth tx. 46 Clayey soils, 


( 3 'i (see quot. 1851); metal value, value (of coin) 
considered merely as metal; metal-visaged a., 
having a hard immobile countenance; metal-work, 
work, esp. artistic work, in metal. 

1861 Smiles Engineers II. 429 He specified that the 
"metal bed was to be formed in two layers. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., *Meial Carriers, those who take the 
pig-iron out of the troughs of sand into which it has been 
placed to cool, and stack it on the trucks used in conveying 
it away for sale. 1843 Encycl. Metrop. VIII. 215/1 In the 
third stage, the crack is completed, and the edges assume 
a sharp distinct form called "metal edges. 13. . K. Alis. 
673s A queynte mon, a "metal geoter, That couthe caste 
in alle thyng. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 92 It is 
not to bee doubted but the "mettall-mawes of those Ostriges 
could also digest the other. 1901 J. Black's Carp, 9- Build,, 
Home Handier. 39 If the paste is not to be used for gilt 
papers (sometimes called ‘"metal’ or ‘gold’ papers), add 
2 oz. of powdered alum, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut, 
Rhem. N. T. (1618J 656 He is. verily worthy to be con- 
demned to dig in the "mettall pits. 1851 Greenwell Coal- 
trade Terms, Northumbld. <y Durham 36 "Metal Ridge. 
1883 Gresley Coal-mining Gloss., Metal ridges, pillars 
forming themselves into supports to the roof, formed by the 
creep in the boards, i860 Eng. 4 For. Min. Gloss., Nettie, 
Terms, *Metal rig, the strata forced up by a creep. 138a 
WyclifAm, xli. 7 The "metal smyth [1388 A smyth of metal; 
L. faber cerarius ] smytende hym with an hamer, 1612 S. 
Sturtevant Metatlica 35 Prepared or roasted oares, Mine- 
stones, or "Mettle-stones beeing the fitt matter of Metal- 
lique liquours. 1831 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms, North- 
umbld. tf Durh. 36 Metal stone, a mixture iff shale with 
sandstone. 1901 Munsey's Mag. (U. S.) XXIV. 772/1 
A deposit of coins was found on Richmond’s Island, near 
Portland, Maine, which, though of the "metal value of only 
a hundred dollars, was of great interest because [etc.]. 1837 
Dickens Pickiv. xlviii, Even the "metal-visaged Mr. Martin 
condescended to smile. 1830 Parker’s Gloss. A rchit. (ed. 5) 

1. 302 * Metal-work. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 52 
[Corinth] being especially celebrated for metal-work and 
porcelain. 

Metal, v. [f. Metal jA] 

1 . trans. To furnish or fit with metal. 

1617 Capt. Pepwf.ll in Lett. E. Ind. Comp. (1901) V. T55 
The muskets are generally naught, being not well metalled. 
1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 230 Where the 
pipes run side by side with gas-pipes, it is desirable to 
metal the joints. 

f 2 . To provide the ‘metal’ or material of. Obs. 
16x0 Heywood Gold. Age hi. i. Wks. 1874 III. 38 Oh you 
crownes, Why are you made, and mettald out of cares? 

8. To make or mend (a road) with ‘ metal 
1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 269 [The stone] is soft, 
and . . has been found totally unfit for metalling roads. 1890 
Spectator 6 Sept., Roads.. so well metalled with granite 
that they are hardly ever dusty. 

Metalbirmin. Chem. [f. Meta- + Albumin.] 
A form of albumin found in dropsical fluids, etc. 
Also metalbu’men [see Albumen]. 

1834 R. D. Thomson Cycl. Chem. 1873 tr. non Ziemssen's 
Cycl. Med. X. 369 Paralbumen and metalbumen are, how. 
ever, not fixed bodies. 1878 Kingzett Anim. Chem. 381 
Metalbumin is met with in dropsical fluids. 1883 [see 
paralbumin, Para- 1 2 a]. 1899 Cagney Jaksck's Clin. 

Diagn. viii. (ed. 4) 422 Metalbumin. 

Metal’d, obs. form of Mettled. 
MetaTdeliyde. Chem. [f. Meta- 2 a + Alde- 
hyde.] A solid isomeric with aldehyde. 

1841 Brande Chem. 1330 By long keeping, aldehyd spon- 
taneously changes into two isomeric compounds, nietaldekyd, 
and elaldehyd ; the former solid, the latter liquid. 1885 
Remsen Org. Chem. (1888) 49 Metaldehyde. 

II Metalepsis (metale-psis). A Viet. [a. L. 
metalepsis , Gr. pxTa\r]\ pis, n. of action to pera- 
kap&aveiv to substitute, to change the sense of 
(words), f. fxtTa- Meta- + kapPavtiv to take.] A 
rhetorical figure mentioned by Quintilian, consisting 
in the metonymical substitution of one word for 
another which is itself figurative. (In many English 
examples the use appears to be vague or incorrect.) 

1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary ir. (1625) 79 Metalepsis, or 
Transnmptio, when by a certaine number of degrees we 
goe beyond that we intend in troth, and haue meaning to 
speake of, as to say Accursed soyle that bred my cause of 
woe. 1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 3 Metalepsis, which is 
when divers Tropes are shut up in one word : as, 2 King. 

2. 9. I pray thee let me have a double portion of thy spirit. 
1783 Blair Rhet. xiv. (1812) I. 339 When the Trope is 
founded on the relation between an antecedent and a conse- 
quent, or what goes before, and immediately follows, it is 
then called a Metalepsis. 

Iffietalepsy (meualepsi), Chem. [ad. F .mita- 
lepsie , f. Gr. fitTakrjtfns : see prec.] Dumas’ term 
for the substitution theory in Chemistry. 

1832 Watts Gmelin's Hand-bk. Chem. VII. 71. 

Metaleptic (metale*ptik), a. [ad. mod.L. 

Vietalepticus, a. Gr. /j.era\t]trTUc 6 s, f. fitTaXapfiaveiv: 
see M ETAi.EPSis. ] a. Participating or acting with : 
spec, applied to muscles, b. Pertaining to meta- 
lepsis or to metalepsy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Metahptick . . that hath the power 
of participating, or pertains to the figure Metalepsis. 1693 
tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Metalepiicus, a Metalep- 
tick Motion of the Muscles. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

So Metaleptical a. 1850 in Ogilvie. 

Metaleptically, adv. ? Obs. [f. Metaleptic 
a. + -al + -ly 2 .] By metalepsis. 

1635 tr. Sanderson's Promiss. Oaths i. § 9. 19 The name 
of Promises may Metaleptically be extended to Commina- 
tions. 167a W. Penn Spir. Truth Find. 46 The Holy 


and such like, may by the strength of fire be converted Into 
brick, or stone, or earthen metal. 1689 Shadwell Bury F. 
u. 19 There's a pair of Gloves of the same mettle. 

9 . The material used for making glass, in a 
molten state. 

1389 Pappe w. Hatchet D iv, A settled raigne is not like 
glasse nrettal, to be blowne in.. fashion of euerie mans 
breath. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Mech. ix. 71 The 
Vessels .. being made of much purer and clearer metail, as 
the Glass-men speak. 1843 G. Dodd Brit. Manuf. iv. 49 
The pots are full of ‘metal’ looking like liquid fire. 1890 
W. J. GounoN Foundry 132 One of the men rolls up on its 
end just enough ‘ metal ’ to make the bottle. 

10 . Hardened clay, shale. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845'! 15 To keep the Earth, or 
some times soft Mettle, or Minerals,. .from falling into the 
Pit. 1799 J, Robertson Agric. Perth 34 The azure [slates] 
are the best metal. 1808 H. Holland Sum. Cheshire 28 
The workmen distinguish the clay by the appellation of 
metal , giving it the name of red, brown, or blue metal, 
according to its colour. 1883 Gresley Coal-mining Gloss . , 
Metals , marl beds more or less indurated. 

b. Sc. ‘ All the rocks met with in mining ore ’ 
(Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

1807 Headrick Arran 78 This must be a trouble in the 
metals, not a vein. 

11 . Broken stone used in macadamizing roads or 
as ballast for a railway. Also road metal. 

1838 Civ. Eng. < 5 - Arch. Jrnl. I. 275/x The quantity of 
the metal deposited would have formed, on ordinary ground, 
an embankment twenty-four or twenty-five feet high. 1843 
Atkinson in Proc. Berio. Nat. Cl. II. No. 13. 132 The 
roads of Hutton., with their wayside heaps of greenstone 
‘metal’. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. Educ. ix. 155 The 
Sarsen stone is unsurpassed for road metal. 

+ 12 . (See quot.) Obs 

x6xx Florio Soudtta, a strap or leather of a whip, our 
boyes call it mettall. 

13 . attrib , and Comb. a. simple attrib., as + metal • 
matter , + -ore, -yield. This passes into an adj.= 

‘ consisting or made of metal ’. 

c 1380 Wyclip Set. Wks. III. 67 It is a knowen king hat 
hillis holden stoonesand metal-oor, 1612 Sturtevant (title) 
Metallica, . . comprehending the doctrine of diverse new 
Metallical Inventions, but especially how to. .work all kinde 
of mutle-oares. Ibid. 107 Mettle matter [see Metallar]. 
1636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham Soc.) 236 This faire cleere 
springe which courses through y“ hills Conveys summe 
mettall tincture in hir rills. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6260/3 A 
..Coat, with. .white Mettal Buttons. 1843 P. Barlow in 
Encycl. Metrop. VIII. 489/1 Enamels, as before stated, are 
usually laid upon a metal ground, 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Pegged boots , boots with wooden pegs in the soles, 
instead of metal nails or brads. 1877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines Mining 284 The total metal-yield for that year 
amounted to $5,362,383. 1879 M c Carthy Own Times II. 

xxvii. 317 The intensity of the cold was so great that no 
one mignt dare to touch any metal substance in the open air. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as metal-broker , 
-grinder, -me Iter, -mining, + - monger , + - rnonging , 
- roller , - turner , -worker, - working ; metal-bearing 
adj. c. parasynthetic and instrumental, as metal- 
bound, -clasped, -lined, -sheathed adjs. 

x88a Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U. S. 12 Where there 
has been no "metal-bearing ore to defray expenses, assess- 
ments have been levied. 1869 Tozer Might. Turkey 1. 200 
The long "meial-bound guns without one of which an Al- 
banian rarely moves. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trcuie, 'Metal- 
broker, a dealer in metals or minerals. 1899 Kipling Stalky 
203 A red-bound "metal-clasped book. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. V- 253 The pulmonary fibrosis of "metal-grinders, 
of stone-workers, of potters. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit. Diet. 254 "Metal-lined cases are used as portable 
magazines. 1626 Jackson Creed vm. xxvii. § 2 Cast them 
into the furnace, or to the "metal-melter. 1855 J. R. L[eif- 
child] Cornwall Mines 284 The great advantage. . of*metal- 
mining over coal-mining is [etc.]. 1576 Fleming PanopL 

Epist. 283 They dig the ground like greedie "metal mongers. 
1631 J. Done Polydoron 83 A "Mettall-monging Alchimist 
is but a hors-keeper to a Coyner however he curries his 
tromperie, X900 B'ham Weekly Post 4 Aug. 16/3 "Metal- 
rollers not only worked themselves, but had men under 
them. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , *Mctnl-turucr. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 24 Knife-grinders, metal turners, 
and needle-pointers. % 86 o Piesse Lab. Chem. Wonders 69 
"Metal-workers find it of great service. 188a Rep. to Ho. 
Repr, Prec. Met. U.S. 598 "Metal-working tools, that is, 
tools for cold processes, such as turning, planing [etc.]. 

14 . Special comb. : metal bath, a balh (of mer- 
cury, lead, fusible alloys, etc.) used in chemical 
operations requiring a higher temperature than can 
be produced by means of a water bath; metal bed, 
the bed of ‘ metal ’ or broken stone laid down in 
the process of macadamizing a road ; metal car- 
rier (see quot.); metal drift, * a heading driven in 
stone’ (Gresley Coal-mining Gloss . 1883) ; metal- 
edge Coal-mining (see quot.) ; metal gauge, a 
gauge for determining the thickness of sheet-metal 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); + metal ijetei, one 
who casts metal, a founder ; metal leaf, a name 
commonly applied to the Dutch leaf to distinguish 
it from gold-leaf ( Ure's Diet. Arts 1875) ; metal 
maw, a stomach strong enough to digest any- 
thing; metal paper (see quot.); fmetal pit, a 
mine containing metal ; metal polish, a polish 
used for brightening metals ; metal proof, ? bullet- 
proof ; metal ridge, rig Coal-mining (see quots.); 
fmetal smith, one who forges metal, a metal- 
woiker ; metal stone, + (a) the ore of a metal ; 
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Spirit is properly given unto men, and not Metonymically 
nor Metolepsically [««]. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit Wks. 

1852 III. 85 One or other of these things is or may be meta- 
phorically or metaleptically ascribed unto this or that thing 
which are not persons when [etc.], 

|| Metalik (metse-Iik). Also metallic, metalick. 
[Turkish, prob. f. mod. Gr. perakkov Metal + -lik 
suffix as in beshlik five-piastre piece.] A Turkish 
coin worth 10 paras or about a halfpenny. 

1895 Callan Front Clyde to Jordan xx. 222 Each cup 
costs a metallic (value id.), and there are usually four 
metallics in a piastre. 1897 Mrs. W. M. Ramsay Every 
Day Life in Turkey ii. 60 On the babies I generally bestowed 
a metalik (value a halfpenny) ‘ for luck '. 

Metaline (metalm). [f. Metal sb. + -ine ■*.] 

1 . (See quot. 1875.) 

1870 S. G wynne Patent No. 190 Metaline. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1220/2 Metaline is a material formed of metals, 
oxides of metals, and organic matter, reduced to powder, 
compounded with wax, gum, or fatty matters, and subjected 
to heavy pressure, so as to form solids of proper shape to 
form boxes and bearings for shafts or axles. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 80. 

2 A kind of thread for sewing leather, made of 
twisted strands of linen and brass, copper, or steel 
wire. (Cent. Diet. 1890.) 

Hence Me •taliaed.tr., lined with metaline (see 1). 

1878 ling. Mechanic 23 Aug. 254 Metalined Bearings. 

f Me tallar, * and sb. Obs. rare-" 1 . In quot. 
mettellar. [f. Metal sb. +-ar.] a. adj. Metallic, 
"b. sb. A metallic substance. 

*612 Sturtevant Metallica 107 The mettle-matter is 
that Mettellar substance which is put into the Furnace to 
be baked, boyled, or nealed, which in one word may be 
called Mettellar. ..There are three sorts of Mettellars. 

t Metallary. Obs. [ad. L. meta.lla.rius 
miner, f. metallum Metal sb. : see -art. Cf. OF. 
metallaire .] a. A miner or worker in metals, to. 
One skilled in the nature and kinds of metals. 

1641 J. Trap pe Theol. Theol, iii. 135 Do herein as the 
Wise Merchant or Metallary, who. -digs deeper and deeper 
till he he owner of the whole treasure. 1637 Trapp Comm. 
Ps. xvii. 61 1 Thou hast tryed mee, as Metallaries do their 
gold and silver. 1686 HorneckCVwc//C Jesus 793 Metallaries, 
and Lapidists, . . that make a verystrict examination, whether 
the precious stone be truly oriental or no. 

MetalTd, obs. form of Mettled. 

Metalled (me’tald, me't’Ld), ppl. a. [f. Metal 
sb. or v. + -ed.] 

1 . f a. Consisting or made of metal ; containing 
metal. Also in comb., as pure metalled. Obs. 

1591 Jas. I Poet. Exerc., Lepanto, Sonet, The mettal’d 
minds [ = mines]. 1609 Davies Holy Roode F 3 b, Looks 
on this Crosse . . It cures forth-with, like Moises meti'd 
Snake. <21638 Mede Wks. in. (16721 587 The four metalled 
parts thereof [sc. The Monarchical Image in Daniel] were 
Types of four.. Kingdoms. 1633 Gurnall Chr. in Ann. 
verse xv. § x 11669) 358 82 That is the pure metall’d Sword 
or Knife, which bends this way, and that way, but returns 
to its straitness again. 

f b. transf. Composed of material (of a certain 
kind). Obs. 

157S Laneham Let. (Ballad Soc.) 20, I cannot tell what 
too make of him, saue that I may gesse hiz bak be metalld 
like a Lamprey. 

C. Having a covering or fittings of metal. 
xSax W, C. Wells Ess. oh Dew ( 1 866) 36 These differences 
were caused by the metalled case obstructing the trans- 
mission of the temperature of the air to the enclosed instru- 
ment^ 1876 Dixon White Conq. I. xvi. 155 A stream of 
sunshine lies on painted wall and metalled roof. 1883 Pall 
MallG. 14 Feb. 7/2 The expediency of replacing the heavily 
metalled lamps at the Guards' Memorial with globes of 
modern construction. 

2 . Of roads : Made with ‘ metal ’. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XX. 31/1 The formation of metalled 
roads. 1878 N. A mer. Rev. CXXVII. 154 Railways and 
good metaled roads. 

+ 3 . In well-metalled : well paid, remunerative. 

_ a 1734 North Lives (1826) I 249 The traverses of these 
indictments, tried at the assizes, . .are. .beyond what are had 
in most of the circuit beside, and well-metalled causes. 

_ Metalleity (metalqiti). [ad. F. mitallSiti, as 
if ad. L. *metallettas, f. metalieus of the nature of 
metal, f. metallum Metal sb J The quality of 
being metallic ; metallic qualities in the aggregate. 

1754 Huxham in Phil, Trans. XLVIII. 859 The most 
perfect metallic bodies, which loose their metalleity, as 
Becher calls it, as malleability, and other metallic properties. 
a 1834 Coleridge Hints Theory of Life (1848) 69 The 
metalleity, as the universal base of the planet, 
t Me'taller. Obs. In 7 ma teller. |_f. Metal sb. 
+ -er!.J One who works in metal. 

1638 Rec. Elgin (New Spald. Club) I. 305 Matellers of all 
sortes, such as pewterars [etc.]. 

Metallescent (metale'sent), a. rare~°. [ad, 
F. mitallescent , f. L. metallum Metal sb. : see 
-ESOENT.J ‘ Applied to a body of which the surface 
exhibits metallic colours’ (Syd, Sec. Lex. 1890). 

Metallic (mftse'lik), a. and sb. [ad. L. me- 
tallic-us (or the derived F ,mftallique),&. Gr. perak- 
kuc-os, f. perakkov Metal sb . ] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to, consisting of or containing, 
a metal or metals ; of the nature of or resembling 
a metal. 

Metallic beds, ‘ beds consisting of iron ore’ (Ogilvie 1830). 
Metallic glasses (see quot. rSo7). 

*567 Maplkt Gr. Forest A vij b, Ye Mettals Roote is 
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eyther Mettal, or some thing Metallick. 1634 Whitlock 
Zootomia 566 Metallick Transmutation. 1667 Milton P. L. 

1. 673 Metallic Ore. 1670 Pettus Fodinae Reg. Introd., 
The true Electrum, or Metallick Amber, or seventh Metal. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 237 Many metallic minerals 
are likewise found. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Cheat. 1. 102 The 
phosphoric acid unites itself to metallic oxides, and forms 
salts. 1806 Med. Jrttl. XV. 564, 1 did not imagine, that, on 
the former supposition, any of the metallic medicines could 
be of material service. 1807 Aikin Diet. Chent. 4 M in. II. 
97/2 At a high heat they [metals] become more or less 
transparent, assume the vitreous texture, and are called 
metallic glasses. 1874 Roscos Elem. Chem. xvii, 185 The 
chemical composition of the alloys is not so definite . . as that 
of the other metallic compounds. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Metallic sulphide, a combination of a metal with sulphur. 

b. Involving coin as distinguished from paper 
money. Metallic currency : the gold, silver, and 
copper in use as money; opposed to paper currency. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 42 6_ They made a sort 
of swaggering declaration,. . that there is no_ difference in 
value between metallick money and their assignats. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea vii. 109 Day by day, did he 
look with jealous eyes on the heaps of silver which he must 
not touch, and long for the security of metallic currency. 
1893 Daily News 2 Jan. 5/7 No transactions except on a 
metallic basis were possible, 
e. Made of metal, rare. 

1711 W. King Rufinas, or Favourite 195 A palace. .With 
Parian pillars and metallic beams. 

d. Metallic pencil : a pencil with a tip made of 
lead or alloy, for writing indelibly on paper with 
a prepared surface, used for note-books. (? Hence) 
metallic book, paper. 

1833 Ogilvie Suppl., Metallic paper, paper, the surface of 
which is washed over with a solution of whiting, lime, and 
size. Writing done with a pewter pencil upon paper pre- 
pared in this manner is almost indelible. 1862 Catal. In- 
ternal. Exhib. No. 5x50 Metallic betting books. x866 
Livingstone Last Jmls. (1873) I. Introd. 4 The doctor 
always had metallic note books in use. 1874 [see Metal- 
lician 1]. 

2 . Having the form or outward characters of a 
metal ; esp. said of a metal when occurring uncom- 
bined with other substances. 

1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 433/2 The platina is found 
native like the gold, and in its metallic state. 1831 [see 
Metallicity]. 1874 Roscoe Elejit. Chem . xx. 222 Me- 
tallic aluminium is obtained by passing the vapour of alu- 
minium chloride over metallic sodium. 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines ty Mining 240 The ore is. .free from base 
metals, and carries metallic silver. 

3 . Of a quality: Such as is characteristic of 
metals, a. Of colour or appearance, esp. in metallic 
lustre, the peculiar sheen characteristic of metals. 
Hence, of things, having a lustre of this kind. 

1794K1RWAN Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 333 The external lustre 
is casual, but the internal is strong and inclining to the 
metallic. X797 Encvcl. Brit. ted. 3) XI. 450/2 A shining 
metallic colour. 1822 Latham Gen. Hist. Birds III. 274 
Metallic Cuckow.. . Inhabits Sierra Leone. 7854 Meall 
Moubray's Dom. Poultry 64 Metallic — the indescribable 
rainbow hues and tints seen on live fish, on some minerals 
and ores, and on bright steel when placed in the fire. 187 . 
Cassell's Nat, Hist. IV. 31 Some peculiar metallic-plum- 
aged birds, known as the Metallic Cuckoo Shrikes ( Campo - 
phaga). x83a Garden 17 June 433/1 The sepals are a sort 
of metallic green. 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer 
(1891) 214 The long lagoon lay darkly metallic. 1893 New- 
ton Diet. Birds 97 Subjective structural, prismatic, or me- 
tallic colours. .. The metallic portions of the radii are com- 
posed of [etc.]. 

b. Of sound: Resembling that produced by 
metal when struck; often applied to a voice or 
tone of a harsh unmusical timbre. 

Used in Pathology to describe auscultatory sounds, as 
metallic breathing, echo, heart-sounds, jingling . , resonance , 
ring, tremor (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis . Chest . (ed. 4) 313 The 
cavernous respiration and metallic _ tinkling. 1839-40 W. 
Irving Wolferfs R. (1855) 253 Their deep metallic voices. 
1872 J. C. Jeaffkeson Brides 6- Bridals I._ x. 151 It is 
strange that.. a singularly hard and harsh voice should be 
stigmatized as ‘metallic’. 1883 E. Ingersoll in Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 204/2 A finch, .chirping in a metallic maimer. 

c. Of taste : ‘ Coppery . 

1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 39 Metallic taste, fetid breath [etaj. 

d - fig' 

1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) !■ Among clear metallic 
heroes, and white, high stainless beauties. 1848 Clough 
Amours de Voy. 1. no With metallic beliefs and regimental 
! devotions. 1873 Kinglake Crimea * (1877) V. i, 364 _A 
courage so rigid, that almost one might call it metallic. 
1882 Society 14 Oct. 18/2 Your style is somewhat metallic 
and unsympathetic. 

4 . Yielding or producing metal ; metalliferous. 
x68g Packe tr. Glauber's Wks. (title-p.), Choice secrets in 

Medicine and Alchemy, working of Metallic Mines. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 33 r 4 The black inhabitants of metallic 
caverns. 1796 Kirwan Elan. Min. (ed. 2) I. 421 Metallic 
veins are never found in beds of lava. 1870 Yeats Nat. 
Hist. Comm. 112 In the small islands of volcanic origin, 
metallic lodes, or ores are rare. 

+ 5 . Connected with mining or metallurgy. Obs. 
1670 Pettus Fodinse Reg. Introd., A Dictionary of such 
words as concern the Metallick and Chemick Arts. 1762 
tr. Busching's Cyst.. Geol. III. 580 All metallic attempts 
there, a few iron mines excepted, have turned out to the 
disadvantage of the undertakers. 1834 W. Godwin Lives 
Necromancers 359 He visited the mines of Bohemia, Sweden 
and the East to perfect himself in metallic knowledge. 

f 6. Metallic history [F. histoirc mitallique\ : his- 
tory as shown by coins struck during the period 
dealt with. Cf. Metallic a. 1 Obs. 
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X727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Metallic, F. Romani has 
published a metallic history of the popes. 

7 . Comb., as vietallic - coloured, -looking adjs. 

1839 Westwood Classif. Insects I. 12 Body subquadrate, 
metallic coloured. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 56 
It occurs in crystalline metallic-looking powder of a steel- 
grey colour. 

B. sb. pi. a. Articles or substances made of 
or containing metal. 

_ 16x2 Sturtevant Metallica 35 Metallica is an Ignick 
inuention, for the cheaper making of all kindes of mettles 
or. Metalique concoctures, .. wherevpon the materials and 
things made by this Arte, are called Metaliques. 1796 
Morse A mer. Geog. II. 423 Bituminous particles, mixed 
with. .minerals, metallics-, and vitrified sandy substances. 
1880 J, Percy Metallurgy, Silver if Gold 1. 248 The 
‘ metallics ’ or unpulverizable metallic residue may be 
assayed by cupeliation direct, or by [etc.]. 

b. U.S. (Mech.) Powdered metal for lining the 
bearings of machine shafts. 

1894 17 . S. Tariff § 180 in Times x6 Aug. 6/4 Bronze 
powder, metallics or fitters, bronze or Dutch metal, or 
aluminium, in leaf. 

Metallica! (mitse'likal), a. ? Obs. [f. Metal- 
lic a. + -al.] = Metallic. 

1577 Harrison Descr. Brit. m. xi. 238 in Holinshed, 
Whose mixture would induce a metallicall toughnesse vnto 
it, whereby it should abide the hammer. X650 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xiL (ed. 2) 285 Whether black tinctures from 
metallicall bodies be not from vitriolous parts contained in 
their sulphur. 

Metallically (rrutaedikali), adv. [f. Metal- 

IiICAL a. -f- -LY -^.J 

1 . By means of a metal or metals. 

1839 Noad Led, Electricity 190 One [of the plates] 
was insulated, and the other metallically fixed by its ex- 
tremity to a plate of platinum. 

2 . With regard to (the constituent) metal. 

1889 Pop, Sci. Monthly Jan. 299 A metallically pure 
cylinder of wrought or cast iron. 

3 . With a metallic voice. 

1872 Howells Wedd. Journ. (1884) 129 The tram-boy 
came back, and metallically, like a part of tbe machinery, 
demanded ‘ Ten Cents 1 ’ 

M etallician (raetalrjbn). [f. Metallic : see 

-ICIAK.] 

1 . Racing slang. A bookmaker (see quot. 1874). 
1874 Hotten's Slang Diet., M etallician, a racing book- 
maker. Bookmakers use metallic books and pencils. 1887 
Daily Tel. 12 Mar. 5/2 Jn Australia the bookmaker has to 
pay dearly... As for the long-suffering Australian public, 
they are mulcted . . as heavily as the much-taxed metallician. 

2 . A stone-breaker. ? nonce-use. 

1890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer (1891) 55 ‘This 
entertainment, which is given by me’, continued the me- 
tallician. 

Metallicity (metalrsiti). rare. [f. Metal- 
lic a. + -ity.J The quality of being metallic. 

1831 A mer. Jrnl. Sci. XIX. 188 The. .method which 
Dr. Wollaston employed to discover metallic titanium in 
the scoria of iron, and to prove the meiallicity of the small 
crystals of titanium. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV I. 32/1 The 
alchemists.. held that mercury, .enters into the composition 
of all metals, and is the very cause of their metallicity. 

Metallicly (mftae*likli), adv. [f. Metallic a. 
+ -ly-.] «= Metallically. 

1897 > n Webster. 1901 Waterhouse Conduit Wiring 14 
The galvanizing practically closing and metallicly uniting 
the edges of the Conduit. 

f Metalli-colcms, a. [f. L. metallum Metal 
+ col-fre to worship + -cus.] W orshipping metals. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 400* Which the'metallico- 
lous alchymists say, is produced by their sulphur. 

Metallifacture (mAse-lifsektiiu), rare — l , [f. 
L. metallum Meta l sb. + factiira making, F actore .] 
The manufacture of metal articles. 

1847 R, Park Pantalogy (ed. 4) 478 Under the head of 
Metallifactures, we include the manufacture of hardware, 
brassware and jewelry. 

Metalliferous (metali-feras), a. [f. L. me- 
tallifer (f. melallum Metal sb. + -fer bearing) : 
see -FEROUS.] Bearing or producing metal. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Metalliferous , that brings forth 
metals. X796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 453 The metal- 
liferous stone of Born. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 95 In the metalliferous mines the air.. is poor in 
oxygen. 

+ Metallifica'tion. Obs. [f. L. metallum 
Metal sb. + -fi cation.] The process of becoming 
a metal. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 221 Each Metal pos- 
sessed the predominancy of. . one of the Planetary Orders . . 
by the cooperation of the septenary properties at Metal- 
lification. 

Metalliform (mAse'lifplm), a. [f. L. metal- 
lum Metal sb. + -(i)form.] Having the form of 
a metal, resembling metal. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 167 Metalliform as- 
bestoid. 

Metallify (m/taedifsi), v. [Formed as prec. : 
( see -IFY.J trans. To extract the metal from (ore). 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 70/1 The Augustin process of 
silver extraction is only a peculiar mode of meialhfyingarid 
collecting the silver of an ore after it has been by some pre- 
liminary operation converted into chloride or sulphate. 
Metalline (me'tabin), a. Also 6 mettalline, 
mettalyne, metallyen, 6-7 mettaline, 6-8 
metaline, 7 metallin. [ad. F, mdtallin, f. mftal 
Metal sb. : see -use 1 ,] 
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1 . = Metallic i. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. in. in Ashm. Tkrat. Chern , 
Brit. (1652) xxx Bodies ..Minerall and Mettaline. 1553 
Eden Decades 334 This metalline body that we caule golds. 
1563 T. Gale Antidot. h. 7 b, Emplasters be medicynes 
whyche take into their composition, dyuers kyndes of sym- 
ples, but chefelye metallyen bodyes and these are.. to be 
boyled together. 1592 Chettle Kinde-harts.Dr. (1841) 25, 

I muse not a little what wonderfull inettaline preparatiue it 
is ye boast op. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 272 
Mines, Mettaline and Minerall. 1634 T. Johnson Party's 
Chirurg. xii. ix. (1678) 298 Adding to the former Ointments 
Metalline Powders. 1781 Hornhlowkr in J. Nicholson 
Opera/. Mechanic^ (1825) 182, I condense the steam, by 
causing it to pass in contact with metalline surfaces. 1804 
Ediu. Rev . IV. 139 The metalline salts. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 13:2 Various metalline emetics. 1833 
Biiewster Newton I. iii. 49 Without separating the sul- 
phureous from the metalline part of that mixture. 

b. Impregnated with metallic substances. Also, 
of vapours, arising from or produced by metals. 

1626 Bacon Sylva.% 84 Smiths water or other Metalline 
water. Ibid. S 9x8 Those that deale much in Refining., 
have their Braines Hurt and Stupefied by the Metalline Va- 
pours. 1833 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 3. (1865) 270 Physi- 
cians., send them to the mineral or metalline baths. 1719 
Hauksbee Phys.-Mech. Exp. {ed. 2) Supp. 285 Damps, or 
Steems.. impregnated with Metalline Effluvia. 1890 Syd. 
Sec. Lex., Metalline waters— mineral waters. 

c. Made of metal. 

*373 Banister Chyrurg. n. (1385) 273 By mettalline in- 
stiumentes, and manuall operation. 1665 G. Havers P. 
della. Valle's Tran. E. India 111 A combustible liquor, 
which the man.. carries ..in a metalline bottle. 1731 P, 
Shaw Three Ess. Art if. Philos. 41 The Art of Printing on 
Paper, with Metalline Types. *778 Bp. Lowth Isaiah 
Notes 68 A metalline mirror. 

2. Resembling metal in appearance, lustre, etc. 

1396 Raleigh Discov. Guiana 58 The rocks of a blew 

mettaline colour, like vnto the best steele ore. *664 Eve- 
lyn Sylvec (1679) 25 [A kind of oak] seeming to partake of a 
ferruginous, and metallin shining nature. 1822 Latham 
Gen. Hist. Birds III. 301 Metalline Cuckow. . .Inhabits 
Africa. [Cf. Metallic a. 3.] 1831 Brewster Optics xx. 179 
A plate of a highly refractive metalline glass. 

3. Yielding or producing metals, metalliferous. 
Cf. Metallic a. 4. 

1620 Venner Via Recta 8 [Springs] which rise from 
sulphurous, bituminous, or metalline places. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Gold, They first break the metalline 
Stone with iron mallets. 

Metalling (me 'tali i]), vbl. sb. [f. Metal v. 
(or sb. ) + -inq 1 .] 

1. The process of making or mending roads with 
‘ metal Also concr. ~ Metal sb. 1 r. 

1819 Telford inM c Adam /few. RoadMaking(iB23)ig^'We 
. . make use of metalling, or broken stones, on the middle part 
of the road. 1885 StR N. Lindley in Law Rep. 15 Q. B. D. 
4 The metalling of the roads is better and more quickly 
consolidated by steam rollers. 

2. Metal-work. rare— *. 

*878 C. T. Newton in Academy 19 Jan. 39/1 The bowl 
seems like a local imitation of Phoenician metalling. 

t Me'taUish, a. Obs. [f. Metal sb. + -ish.] 
Resembling or of the nature of metal, metallic. 

133° Palsgr. 318/2 Metallysshe belongynge to metall, 
melallicqne. 1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. {1887) 138 
If any metall be to massie, . . or if any metallish meane, 
where money will scale, do enter that fort. 1683 Prttus 
Fleta Min. 11. xlvii. 218 Both these species are Metallish 
and go in the Gold. 

Metallist (medalist). Also metalist, [f. 
Metal sb. + -ist.] 

1. One who is skilled in or works in metals. 
Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 Tron fas Me- 
tallists expresse it) consisting of impure Mercury and com- 
bust sulphur, becomes of a darke and sad complexion. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 243 Metalists use a kind of Tarrace 
in their vessels for fining of Mettals. 1834 Ox/. Univ. Mag. 
1 . 41 1 A cautious metallist from Cornwall demanded fiercely 
what a stratum was, 

2. An advocate of the use of a particular metal 
as currency. (Cf. Bimetallist, Monometallist.) 

1886 Science 23 July 75/1 He has recently reaped a golden 
harvest by carrying Out the principles of the stiver metallists. 

Metallity (mAteilti). rare- 1 , [f. Metal sb. 
+ -ITY. Cf. Metalleity.] The quality or con- 
dition of being a metal. 

2884 it. Lot ft's; Logic 37 Only metallity explains their 
degree of specific gravity. 

Metallization (metahizfi jhn). [f. next + 
-ATI on.] The process of metallizing or condition 
of being metallized; conversion into a metallic 
state. Also, the result of such a process. 

%66 q W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 57 Middle minerals, 
which are in the road to metalization. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min, (ed. 2} II. op Susceptible of metallization. 1808 Davy 
m Phil. 'Prans. XCYlll. 362, I have heated the amalgam 
of potassium, in contact with both hydrogene and nitrogene, 
hut without attaining their metallization. 1811 Pinkerton 
Peiral. . 11 . 356 Some substances collected in tolerably large 
heaps, boiled up having the appearance of a brilliant metal- 
lisation. 18x9 Brands Ghent. 307 note. When mercury is 
negatively electrized in a solution of ammonia.. the metal 
. .becomes of the consistency of butter, an appearance which 
has sometimes been called the metallization 0/ ammonia. 

Metallize (medalaiz), v. [f, Metal sb. + -izk.] 
1. trails. To render metallic ; to impart a metal- 
lic form or appearance to. 

*394 Plat /ewell-H o, 1. 22 By wood that is both metal- 
ized and petrified in day groundes. 1782 Kirwan in Phil. 
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Trans. LXXII. 200 Inflammable air is then the principle 
that metallizes metallic earth, 1800 Henry Epit. Client. 
(1808) 213 The lead is again metallized. 1823 J. N icholson 
Opera t. Mechanic 769 The surface of the iron thus becomes 
perfectly metallized. 

fig. 1849 Clough Poems, etc. (1869) I. 298 Better far that 
this precious imponderable lie crystallised or metallized 
within us, than be.. let free to escape. 

2 . To treat with sulphur and heat, as india-rub- 
ber; to vulcanize, (Dunk's Stand. Diet. 1895.) 
Hence Metallized, Metallizing ppl. adjs. 

1734 Huxham in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 839 It appears 
then, that some internal metallizing sulphur.. is absolutely 
necessary to combine the metallic earth together. 1882 
E. O’Donovan Mem Oasis 11 . xliv. 246 Had I not been 
told of the origin of the metallized appearance, I should 
have decidedly said that it was some lacquered surface, de- 
veloped in the process of baking the brick itself. 

Metailo-, before a vowel metall-, comb, form 
of Gr. {nerakkav Metal sb., used in a number of 
technical terms, as Metalloclirome (me'talnknfum) 
[Gr. xpw/t a colour], a prismatic tinting imparted to 
polished steel plates by depositing on them a film 
of lead oxide. MetaUocBromy , the art or process of 
colouring metals (1860 in Worcester citing Nobili). 
f Metallo-gnomy [after Physiognomy], the art 
of discovering hidden metals. MetaTlophone 
[Gr. faivrj sound], (a) a keyed instrument with out- 
side resemblance to a piano, but having metallic 
bars instead of strings [Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 
1884); ( b ) see quot. 1887. BEetaUopla’stic a., 
pertaining to the arts of depositing metals or ob- 
taining metal casts by either electric or chemical 
methods ( Cent. Diet. x8yo). Metalloscopy (me- 
talp-skdpi) [-scopy] : see quot. ; hence Metallo- 
sco'pic a, f Metallostatics sb. pi., the art of 
discovering the composition of metals and mine- 
rals. Meta'llotechiay (-te’kni) [Gr. rexvrj art], the 
art of working in metals. Metallothcrapy [Gr. 
Oepanda healing], the use of metals in healing or 
preventing diseases. So Metallotherapeu-tic a. 

1841 Brandk Chem.{e d. 5) 836 *Metallo-chromes. — . .Those 
beautiful prismatic tints which Nobili originally described 
under the above name. rSfio Tyndall Glac, 237 The colours 
of tempered metals and the beautiful metalloclirome ofNobili 
are.. due to a similar cause. 1884 W. H. Wahl Gain ano- 
plasttc Manip. 407 (Cent.) *Metallo-chromy is used to pro- 
duce decorative effects up.in objects of copper, tombac, 
and brass, previously treated to a thin electro-gilding. 1663 
Phil. Trans. 1 . 112 Of *Metallognomy or the signs of latent 
Metals, and by what art they may be discovered. 1887 Sci. 
A nter. 19 Feb. 120/2 The *metalophone is similar in form 
to the xylophone, but as its name suggests, the vibrating 
bars are made of metal — hardened steel. 1888 Airier, /ml. 
Psychol. I. 503 *Metaloscopic phenomena are most analo- 
gous to those here described. 1887 Buck's Handbk. Med. 
Sci. IV. 749 *Metalloscopy.. is the art of determining by 
external application what metals or metallic substances act 
most ea-ily and favorably upon a given person. 1890 Syd, 
Soc. Lex., Metalloscopy, a term applied to the phenomena 
observed in cases of hysterical anassthesia after the applica- 
tion of a metallic plate or plates to the skin of the affected 
part which recovers its sensibility, while the corresponding 
point of the other and unaffected limb loses its sensibility. 
1663 Phil, Trans. I. 113 Fifthly, of *MetaIlostaticks, 
whereby the mixture of Mettals and Minerals may be cer- 
tainly known. i88r T. E. Bridgett Hist. Holy Eucharist 
I. 8 it will he sufficient for my purpose to touch on archi- 
tecture, *metailotechriy, embroidery, just so far as they 
served devotion. 1877 Hng. Mechanic 8 J une 299/1 *Metal- 
lotherapy. 

Metallograph (mAarlugraf). [Back-forma- 
tion from Metallography : see -graph.] A print 
produced by the process of metallography. 

In recent Diets. 

Metallographer (metaty-grafai). [f. Me- 
TALLOGBAPH-Y 4- -Eu.] A student of metallography. 
X904 [see METALLOGRArHIC 2]. 

Metallographic (mftaedtfgrae'fik), a. [f. Me- 
tallography-!- - 10 . Cf. F. nidlallographique.\ 

1 . Relating to the description of coins. 

1838 B. Corney Ideas on Controversy xix. 79 You have 
been censuted for some metallographic absurdity. 

2 . Relating to metallography (sense 2). 

*904 J. E. Stead Osmond's Microsc. Anal. Metals Pref.5 
The. accuracy of Mons. Osmond’s metallographic work has 
received universal recognition, as is amply proved by the 
writings of metallographers in Europe and America, 

3 . Pertaining to or produced by metallography. 
1888 Times 3 Oct. 5/3 If Kaiser Friedrich really confided 

metallographic copies of his diary to. .such persons as Dr. 
Geffken. 

Metallographist (metalfgrafet). rare- 0 . 
[f. Metallography + -ist.] * A writer concern- 
ing metals’ (Bailey, folio, 1736). 

Metallography (metalp-grafi). [ad. mod.L. 
inetallograph ia, a. Gr. purakko^paepta , i. peraXXov 
Metal sb. + -ypatpla -grafhy. Cf. F. mitallogra- 
p/tie.] 

1 . ‘A treatise or description of metals’ (Bailey 
1721). rare~~°. 

2 . The descriptive science relating to the internal 
structure of metals. 

*871 T. A. Blyth (title) Metallography as a separate Science, 
or the Student’s Handbook of Metals, etc., etc. Engineer- 

ing .Mag. XIX. 751/1 We have long been accustomed to 
ascribe all mechanical changes in metals directly to mole- 
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cular displacements, but metallography has thrown a new 
light on this subject. 

3. A printing-process akin to lithography, in 
which metal plates are used instead of stones. 

187s in Knight Did. Mech. 

fMeta’llogy. Obs. rare— 1 , [Badly f. Metal 
sb. + -logy.J The science of metals. 

18x1 Pinkerton Petral. Introd. 4, I would propose, .that 
the mineral kingdom be considered as divided into three 
provinces : x. Tetralogy. .2. Lithology. .3. Metallogy, or the 
knowledge of metals. 

Metalloid (me'taloid), a. [f. Metal sb. + -oil). 
Cf. F. melalloide.) 

A. adj. Having the form or appearance of a 
metal. Also, of or pertaining to metalloids. 

1836 Buckland Geol. 4 Min. (1837) I. 41 The metalloid 
bases of the earths and alkalies, 1853 in Ogilvie Suppl. , 

B. sb. CAem. f a. The metallic base of a fixed 
alkali or alkaline earth. Obs. 

1832 in Webster. 1837 Phillips Geol. 27 The remaining 
substances are metallic or metalloidal. Seven of them are 
earthy metals or metalloids. 

b. A noir-metallic element. 

X832 Arner. /ml. Sci. XXII. 230 note, [Berzelius remarks] 
Hence the division into metallic and non-metallic bodies; 
the latter class I call by the name of metalloids. 1836 Brande 
Chern. (ed. 4) 318 Berzelius divides them [f. e._ non-metallic 
substances] into three classes,.. 2ndly, Metalloids: sulphur, 
phosphorus, carbon, boron, and silicon. 1869 Roscoe Elem. 
Chern. 185 In the compounds with the metalloids the 
physical properties of the metals as a rule disappear. 

Metalloidal (metalordal), a. [f. Metal- 
loid sb. + -al.] = Metalloid a. Metalloidal dial- 
lage, an obsolete synonym of hypersthene (Chester 
Diet. Names Min.). 

1837 [see Metalloid], a 1864 Gesner Treat. Oils ( 1865) 
1x8 The metalloidal elements. 1880 Proctor Rough Ways 
made Smooth 86 The matter forming the solid centre of the 
earth consists probably of metallic and metalloidal com- 
pounds. 

Metallurgic (metaluudtjik), a. [f. Metal- 
lurgy + -ic. Cf. F. metallurgique .] —next. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. iv. 130 The 
metallurgic artist loses gold ; the State artist gets it. i860 
R. H. Lamborn Metall. Copper 105 The metallurgic pro- 
cesses of copper smelting. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle s 
Lett. II. 362 Partner in some prosperous metallurgic or 
engineering business. 

Metallurgical (metalSudgikal), a. [Formed 
as prec. + -al.J Pertaining totheworkingof metals; 
of, pertaining to, or connected with metallurgy. 

x8iz Sir H. Daw Chern. Philos. 20 A metallurgical school 
had before this time been founded in Germany, 1827 
Faraday Chern. Manip. i. xx Metallurgical processes. 1868 
Gladstone /uv. Mundi xv. § 4 (1869) 530, I have high 
metallurgical authority for stating, that the sheathing of 
Chaleos on walls.. must. .have been some material other 
than bronze. 

Metallurgist (me-taliudsist). [f. Metal- 
lurgy + -ist. Cf. F. mclal/urgisie.] One who 
is skilled in metallurgy ; a worker in metal. 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 22 If you be a good metal- 
lurgist and skilful mechanick. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) II. 243 That eminent Metallurgist Dr. Swab. 1871 
Athenxum 3 June 690 'The miners and metallurgists of the 
United States are trying to form an organization on the 
model of our Iron and Steel Institute. 

Metallurgy (me’talAtdgi). [ad. mod.L. me- 
tallurgia , a. Gr. *peraA.\o upyta, 1 p.tra\kovpyo$, 
{. pterakkov Metal- sb. + -epyos working, worker. 
Cf. F. miiallurgie (1 741 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
art of working metals, comprising the separation 
of them from other matters in the ore, smelting, 
and refining ; often, in a narrower sense, the 
process of extracting metals from their ores. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I., Metallurgy, istheWorking 
or Operation upon Metals, in order to render them most 
fine, hard, bright, beautiful, serviceable or useful to Man- 
kind. 1783 W arton Pillion's Poems 188 note, Drayton 
personifies the Peak in Derbyshire, which he makes a witch 
skilful in metallurgy. 1797 Ehcycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 422/1 
With others, therefore, we have chosen to restrain Metal- 
lurgy to those operations required to separate metals from 
their ores for the uses of life. 1868 H. Bauerman (title) A 
treatise on the metallurgy of iron. 

Metally (me ’tali ), a. [f. Metal sb. + -yL] 

+ 1 - Metallic, metalline. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi.xxL (1495) 210 Metally 
water [L. aqua metallina ] folowyth the doynge of & kinde 
of metall. 1339 Morwyng Emnym. _6i Certaine metallye 
thynges as requyre to be destilled with a greate and con- 
tinuall fyre. 

2. dial. Mixed with shale (see E. D. D.). 
Me*tally, adv. Obs. rare, [f. Metal sb. + -ly 2 .] 
With a metallic sound or ring. 

x66x Sir A. Haslet-id's Last Will 4 Test. 3 A Fift-Mon- 
archy-Man I was cordially, whose Spirits now when I am 
dying sound in mine ears mettally stirring. 

Metal-man. 

1. A worker or dealer in metal ; also, a miner. - 

1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock) 71 Sensors ij crewetes 

and ij handbells— Robt Warren.. being then churchwarden 
had who sold theim to a metle man. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. ii. m. x. (1631) in A Smith, or a Metalman, the pot’s 
neyer front’s nose. 1658 Bromhall Treat . Specters x. 30 
Drowsy dotards, habited like the mettal-men. 

2, A man made of metal. 

1391 Sylvester Ivry 344 Whence coins this iron spawn 1 
These metal-men ? 
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3 . 'One who repairs underground roads’ (Gres- 
ley Gloss. Terms Coal-mining 1883). 

Metalogic (metalp-d.^ik). [f. Meta-+Logic.] 
The part of metaphysics which relates to the 
foundations of logic. 

1842 Thomson Out/. Laws Th. Introd. 23 Only according 
to our view it is not Logic. Let it be called by an old 
name, Metalogic, or what its constructors will. 1878 S. H. 
Hodgson Philos. Refl. I. 358 The logical branch of meta- 
physic, . .which we may fitly call Metalogic. 

Metalogical imeialp-d^ikalj, a. ff. Meta- + 
Logical. J belonging to metalogic. Also, beyond 
or outside the province of logic. 

1805 S. H. Hodgson Time Space 34s Chapter vii, 
Metalogical. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXI. 446 Certain logical, 
metalogical, empirical and transcendental truths, a 1881 
A. Hakratt P/tys. Metempiric (1883) 193 From the nature 
of the other metalogical assumptions. 

Mstalonehidite : see Meta- 7 a. 

Metals, variant of Mutels Ohs., a dream. 
Metalumina, Metamatliematieal, -ma- 
thematics : see Meta- 6 a, t. 

Me-tamecomic, a. Chan. [Meta- 2 a.] = 
Comen ic. Hence iiffeitame'conate, a salt of meta- 
meconic acid. 

1836 Brande Chem. fed. 4) roar [If the crystals of meconic 
acid are] boiled in water, carbonic acid is evolved, the solu- 
tion becomes brown, and metameconic acid is formed. Ibid. 
X022 The neutral metameconates of ammonia and potassa. 

Metamer (me - tam 5 .i). Chan. Also -mere. 
[Back-formation from Metameric.] A compound 
which exhibits the phenomena of metamerism ; a 
compound which is metameric with something else. 

1882 Nature n May 43 Ammonium sulphocyantte, and 
its metamer theocarbamide. 

Metameral (metarmeral), a. [f. next + -al.] 

=* METAMERIC. 1890 in Century Diet. 

Metamere (me'taml>.i). Zool. Also meta-- 
meron, pi. -mera. [f. Gr. fxera- Meta -p-fiepos 
part.J One of the several similar segments of which 
certain bodies consist. 

‘ Thus, in the crayfish a metamere consists of a central 
part termed the somite, with two appendages; each seg- 
ment of the body can be reduced to this common type ; the 
whole structure being capable of resolution into the skele- 
tons of twenty separate metameres ' {Syd, Soc. Lex.), 

1877 Huxi.ey Anat. I mu Anirn. i. 53 The middle line of 
each of the ambulacral metameres. 1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. 
Man I. ix. 268 In Man the number of these like segments 
or metaniera is about forty. 

Metameric (metame*rik), a. [f. Gr. pera- 
Meta- + fj-epn s part + -IC.] 

1 . Chem. Characterized by metamerism. 

1847 Turner's Blent. Ckent. (ed. 8) 1. 176. 1885 Remsen 

Org. Chem. 31 Bodies may have the same per centage com- 
position and the same molecular weights. Such bodies are 
said to be metameric. 

2 . Z.00I. Of or pertaining to metameres. 

1873 tr. Schmidt s Dcse. <y Darw. 54 The metameric forma- 
tion, as it is termed by Haeckel, —is totally foreign to the 
Molluscs. 1877 Ray Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. 
XVII. 427 This transient metameric segmentation of the 
Holothunan. 

Hence Metame'rically adv., with metameric 
segmentation. 

1878 Bell ts.Gcgenbanr' s Comp. Anat. 602 A dilatation of 
these metamerkally arranged canals. 1888 Beduard in 
Q. If ml, Microsc. Sci, XXIX. 278 Metamerically disposed 
tufts of tubules. 

Metameri.de (inetarmeroid), Chem. [f. Me- 

TAMER-IC + -IDE.] = METAMER. 

1857 Miller Elem. Cheat., Org. i. Introd, 5 The forma- 
tion of isometides, metameiides, and polymerides, as bodies 
which possess the same percentage composition may be 
termed. 

Metamerism (rnetoe-meriz’m). Chem. [Form- 
ed as Metameric : see -ism.] 

1 . Chem. The condition of those isomeric com- 
pounds, which, although they have the same com- 
position and molecular weight, have different 
chemical properties. 

1848 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. I. no Meta- 
merism. This term is applied by Berzelius to the case in 
which the compound atoms of two chemical compounds 
containing the same elementary atoms, and for the most 
part in the same proportions, are nevertheless made up of 
different proximate elements. 2883 Remsen Org. Chem. 
Index. 

2 . Zool. The condition of consisting of meta- 
meric sections ; metameric segmentation ; also, 
an instance of this. 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. Jrnl.. Microsc. Sci. XVII. 427 
This latter, .breaks up into four circlets by development of 
cross-pieces in correspondence with a metamerism. 

Metamerized (metse-meraizd), a. [Formed 
as prec. : see -IZE.] Divided into metameric seg- 
ments. Similarly Metameriza’tion, the condition 
of being metamerized. 

1878 Bell tr. Gegeubaur's Comp. Anat. 602 Although the 
vertebrate body is a metameric one, this archinephric duct 
is not a metamerised organ. 1880 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. 
XX. 232 The metamerisation is less distinct than in Rho- 
palura. 

Metamer OHS (metarmeres), a. Zool. [See 
Metameric and -ous.] *= Metameric 2. Hence 
Meta-mery = Metamerism. 
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1887 Hubreckt in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Set. XXVII. 610 All 
those cases of metamery in the animal kingdom which do 
not fall under the head of strobilation.. .Incipient metamery 
.. may further differentiate in the most diverse- directions. 
Ibid. 613 A regular, rigorously metamerous arrangement of 
this multiple material. I bid. 618 The metamerous gill-slits. 

Metamorphia: see Meta- 6 a. 
Metamorphic (metamer file), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
ptra- Meta + poptprj form + -IC ; suggested by meta- 
morphosis. Cf. F. tnelaniorphiqne. J 

1. Characterized by or exhibiting metamorphosis 
or change of form. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 1x4 The more 
complex metamorphic transmigration, by which the same 
human soul was thought to pass successively through the 
bodies of animals. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. l 
(1873) 195 How futile is any attempt at a cast-iron definition 
of those perpetually metamorphic impressions of the beau- 
tiful. 

b. in scientific uses (cf. Metamorphosis 3). 

1850 Fraser’s Mag. XLI. 656 The first sight of it sug- 
gests the presence of a salamander in a metamorphic stage. 
1876 tr. H. von Ziemsseiis Cycl. Med. V. 542 When the 
cavities have become larger,., we not infrequently hear also, 
what has been described by Seitz as metamorphic respira- 
tion. 1882 Saville-Kent Infusoria II. 870 Metamorphic, 
changeable in form. 

2 . Geol. Pertaining to, characterized by or formed 
by metamorphism. Of a rock or rock-formation : 
That has undergone transformation by means of 
heat, pressure, or natural agencies. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 375 For these last [re. altered 
stratified rocks] the term ‘ metamorphic 1 (from uera, | 
tratis, and fiopduj, forttt) may be used. x8Sz Whewell in 
Lift (1881) 528, I was not much in the Geological Section 
[of the Brit. Assoc.], and do not know if they had there any 
discussion of metamorphic doctrines. 1865 Pace Geol. Terms 
s.v., It is usual to restrict the term ‘ Metamorphic System’ 
to those crystalline schists — Gneiss, Quartz-rock, Mica-schist, 
and Clay-slate— which underlie all the fossiliferous strata. 

transf. 1843 Darwin Boy. Nat. xv. (1873) 325 In frozen 
snow the columnar structure must be awing to. a ‘meta- 
morphic ’ action, not to a process during deposition. 1861 
Max Muller Sci. Lang. 42 In Sanskrit, .what remains 
is a kind of metamorphic agglomerate which cannot be 
understood without a most minute microscopic analysis. 

3 . That causes metamorphism or metamorphosis. 
1853 Carpenter Hum. Physiol . (ed. 4) 48 This meta- 
morphic action of the liver would seem to be influenced by 
conditions of the nervous system. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. 
Geol. iv. viii. 571 Rocks. . altered by the action of percolating 
water or other daily acting metamorphic agent. 1892 Ld. 
Lytton King Poppy Epit. 132 Nor all your metamorphic 
philtres. 

Metamorphine : see Meta- 6 a. 
Metamorphism (metam/Mfiz’m). [Formed 
as Metamorphic + -ism.] 

1 . Geol. The process of change of form or struc- 
ture produced in a rock by various natural agencies; 
the quality of being metamorphic. 

1845 Entycl. M ettop. VI. 564/1 By the metamorphism of 
the chalk into the characters of primary limestone. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca it. 223 Shell impunctate: Prop. King 
attributes this to metamorphism. 1863 Page Geol. "1 enus 
s.v., This change, or metamorphism, whether produced by 
heat, pressure, or chemical agency, has conferred upon them 
[re. the crystalline schists] the term of Metamorphic rocks. 

2 . The process of metamorphosis (of an insect). 
1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 153 An insect in its second 

stage of metamorphism. 

Metamorphist (metampufist). [f. Meta- 

MORPU-OSIS + - 1 ST,] 

+ 1 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1694 Hist., Geogr. Poet. Diet., Metamorphists , or 
Transformers, a Name given in the xvi 11 ' Century to those 
Sacramentarians, who affirmed, That the Body of Jesus 
Christ ascended into Heaven, is wholy Deified. 1732 in 
Chambers Cycl. 

2 . One who holds the theory of metamorphism. 
1889 A. Irving Mdamorpk. Rocks 65 A general laissez- 
fnire sort of acceptance of the views of the more advanced 
metamorphists. 

t Metamorpllize, v. Obs. Also -ise. [f. Gr. 
ptra- Meta- + gopfq form + -ize; after meta- 
morphosis ,] = Metamorphose v. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. h. L 32 And now you are Meta- 
morphis'd with a Mistris, that when I iooke on you, I can 
hardly thinke you my Master. 1396 Harington Metam. 
Ajax 45 Masselyna. . was worthie..to have bin metamor- 
phized into Ajax. 1636 S. Holland Zara (1719) 52 Meta- 
morphize Men into Beasts, and Beasts into Men. 1748 
Anson's Boy. m. viii. 383 The greatest part of them were 
strangely metamorphised by the heat of the hold. 

Hence MetamoTphized ppl. a., Metamor- 
phizing vbl. sb. 

1613 F. Robarts Revenue, of Gasp. 96 They are not men 
of reason.. but metamorphised wolues, dogs, and tygres. 
1609 J. Rawlinson Fishermen, etc. 8 The metamorphising 
of men into fishes. 

Metamorphology (metam^jf^dod^i). [f. 
Metamorpho-sis + -logy.] The scientific study 
of the post -embryonic metamorphosis of animals. 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man. II. 460 Later [i. e. post- 
embryonic] changes form the subject of the science of Meta- 
morphoses, or Metamorphology. 

IlMetamorphopsia (metampafc-psia). [mod. 
L. r irreg. f. metamorph-ds/s + Gr. -mfia kind of 
sight, f. root dir- to see (in cefiopat fut. of opav).] 
An affection of the sight characterized by distor- 
tion of things seen. 
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1823 in Crabb Tecknol. Did. 1833 in Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1894. G. Mackay Blinding of Retina 36 He [the 
patient] had noticed some metamorphopsia, for in walking 
along a street the area railings at a certain distance appeared 
to have an upward bend. 

Metamorphosable (metam^jf^abl), a. 
rare- 1 . [1 . Metamorphose v. + -able.] Capable 
of change of form. 

1887 M. Arnold Ess. Crii. Ser. tr. 11895) 302 Amiel tells 
us of his ‘protean nature essentially metamorphosable, 
poiarisable, and virtual 

Metamorphoscope (metam^-jfoskonp). [f. 
Metamorphosis + -scope.] (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 1426/2 Metamorphoscope, a toy 
having an opening at which the pictures on several belts 
are presented, the respective belts having head, body, and 
leg portions of figures. The belts are of different lengths, 
so as 10 mismatch the sections as they are revolved. 

Metamorphose (metampul'ffus, -fffj), sb. Also 
7 -os. [Anglicized form of Metamorphosis. Cf. 

F. mltamo rph ose. ] 

1 . = Metamorphosis. Now rare. 

1608 Middleton Earn. Love iv. ii, My Metamorphos is 
not held vnfit. 111649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 1 What metamorphose strange is this I prove? My 
self now scarce I find my self to be. 1732 Sir C. Wogan in 
Swift's Wks. (1841) II. 671 This wonderful metamorphose 
of mere animals into smart and dexterous fellows, by the 
change of air. 1810 Splendid Follies II. 116 The evident 
improvement, and elegant metamorphose the room had 
undergone. 1865 Mozley Mirac. it. 47 But thus trans- 
muted, the inductive principle issues out of this metamor- 
phose, a fiction not a truth. 1870 Eng. Meek. 28 Jan. 484/1 
The same metamorphose takes place in animals. 

2 . A kind of firework. 

1818 in Pall Moll G. (1885) 5 Nov. 4/2 Superior Fire- 
works. ..A metamorphose, with alternate change. 

Metamorphose (metampjlouz, -Ms), v. Also 
6-7 -oze. [a. F. mitamorphoser (1553 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. miiamorphose sb. : see Metamorphosis.] 

1 . Wans. To change in form; to turn to or into 
something else by enchantment or other super- 
natural means. 

1576 Gascoigne Del. Diet for Drunkards (1792I 15 They 
feigned that Medea, Circe, and such other collide Meta- 
morphose & transforme men into Beastes, Byrdes, Plantes, 
and Flowres. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 40 This., 
draue Menaphon into such an extasie for ioy, that he stood as 
a man metatnorphozed. *642 W. Price Serin. 14 Remember 
Lots wife: she was metamorphoz'd to a pillar of salt. 1709 
Steele Taller No. 21 r 9 Many of the said Men were by 
the Force of that Herb metamorphosed into Swine. 1839 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xii, Perhaps they metamorphose them- 
selves into a tawny squirrel. 1874 Lady Herbert tr. 
Hiibuer's Ramble (1878) II. iii. 530 A god metamorphosed 
into a dragon. 

2 . (Chiefly transf. and fig. of 1 ; also gen.) To 
change the form or character of; to alter the 
nature or disposition of ; to transform. Const, to, 
into. 

1576 Gascoigne Del. Diet for Drunkards (1792) 12 For 
was not Noah .. through this beastly vice, so Metamor- 
phosed, that he lay in his Tent uncovered. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres u i. 2 Long peace, and neglect of Martiall 
discipline hath metamorphosed manly mindes. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 12, I was at that instant metamoi phosed. 
into miserie it selfe. 1741 W. Oldys Eng. Stage vi. 93 
They formed a Select Company, and Metamorphosing the 
Tennis-Court .. opened their new Theatre. 1777 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 152 Never were a people so metamorphosed. 
The plain farmer and even the plain qnaker is become a 
soldier. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 80 He recognised on 
the sign, the ruby face of King George.. but even this was 
singularly metamorphosed. 1866 Liduon Bumpt. Led. vi. 
(1875) 344 The regenerate man has been metamorphosed, 
his moral being is reconstructed. . 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. 1. viii. This patient. .from being the brightest.. spirit 
in the household was metamorphosed into an irresponsive 
dull-eyed creature. 

3 . In scientific applications : To subject to 

Metamorphosis or Metamorphism. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 27 When she was metamor- 
phos'd into a Locust, I could discern no Mouth in the 
Microscope. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) *84 The 
Worm is metamorphosed into a Butter-Fly. 1839-47 Car- 
renter in Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. 742/e The wonderful 
processes of chemical and vital transformation, which take 
place during the period of incubation [of an egg], the albu- 
men which it contained at first is metamorphosed into bone, 
cartilage, nerve,, .feathers, &c., Stc. 1851 Owen in Editt, 
New Philos. Jrnl. Apr. 271 Before the individual has finally 
metamorphosed itself into the winged male. or winged ovi- 
parous female. Ibid. 273 They.. become circular flattened 
pupte: and are finally metamorphosed into motiostomes. 
1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder xii. 246 A portion of the shale. . 
has become in consequence highly metamorphosed. 1882 
— Text-bk. Geol. iv. viii. § 1. 571 Nearly all rocks, .have 
been metamorphosed. 

Metamorphosed (meiam fifom'd, -fiJst), 
ppl. a. [f. Metamorphose v. + -ed 1 .] In senses of 
the verb. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1x17 Yet. . would not these 
metamorphosed monsters yeeld the tow ne vnto theTurkes. 
1656S. Holland Zara (1719) 76 A number of Meta mpr phosed 
Men turned into Beasts by the Inchantments of this wicked 
Sorceress. 1703 Maundrell Journ. Jerus. (1732) 85 The 
Monument of Lot’s Metamorphos’d Wife. 1729 Fielding 
Temple Beau (1775) I. 102 These cloaths ! these looks 1 
these airs 1 give me reason to wonder how I recollected my 
metamorphosed friend. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiii. {1003) 
175 Naturalists frequently speak of the skull as formed of 
metamorphosed vertebra: ; the jaws of crabs as metamor. 
phosed legs; the stamens and pistils of flowers as meta- 
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jnorphosed leaves. 1878 A. H Green Coal it. 43 The rocks 
..are highly metamorphosed Lower Silurian beds. i8gg 
Allbutts Syst. Med. VI. 160 These old, metamorphosed 
Jhtombi. 

Metamorphose* (metam/ufoozaj, -f&ai). 
[f. Metamorphose v. + -er j .J One who or that 
which metamorphoses. 

1576 Gascoigne Del. Diet, for Drunkards (1792) 14 What 
shall I name this man, but a beastly Metamorphoser, both of 
himself St of others? 1769 B. Alexander in Monthly Rev. 
XLI1. 102 The impositions of a crafty metamorphoser. 
1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) III. i. 23 He was as good 
a metamorphoser of bipeds as the Yorkshire ostler was of 
quadrupeds. 

M etamorphosic (metamp jf&ik), a. [f. 
Metamorphos-is + -ic. Cf. F. mltamorphosique .] 
Of or pertaining to metamorphosis. 

1783 Pownall Treat. An tig. 69 AH the metarnorphosic 
fables of the Ancients, turning policied and commercial 
people into horrid and savage monsters, will.. evaporate 
before the light of truth. *890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Metamor- 
phosic breathing, Gerhard’s term for a respiratory sound, 
which begins as a puerile breathing, but during the course of 
the inspirations assumes another character.. ; be believes it 
to be a reliable sign of a pulmonary cavity. 

Metamorphosical (me(am/zi0ivzik&]), a. 
nonce wd. [Formed as prec. + -al.] Changeable. 

1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 28 It was me lot to be in 
a metamorphosical humour 

Metamorphosing (metamp ufimzii), -fosiq), 
vbl. sb. |f. Metamorphose v. + -ing 1 .] The 
action of the verb Metamorphose. 

1608 Topsei.l Serpents (1658) 596 From this changing of 
rods into Serpents, came the several metamorphosing of 
sundry other things into Serpents also. 1878 T. Sinclair 
Mount 253 None has been nearer to seeing the Shake- 
spearean metamorphosing here than Macdonald. 

attrib, ? 1730 Royal Remarks 21. We were soon hurried 
away to a Metamorphosing House in the Hay-Market. 

Metamorphosing, ppl. a. [f. Metamor- 
phose v. + -ing 2 .J That metamorphoses or causes 
metamorphosis. 

i6zo T. Granger Div. Logike 32 All things a.re become 
new, spirituall, faithfull, ..by the metamorphosing Spirit. 
1878 Bell tr, Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 8 [It] in effect 
operates as a modifying and even metamorphosing agent. 
*888 Pall MallG 15 June 1^/2 That.. current of civiliza- 
tion from whose metamorphosing waves a woman inevitably 
emerges either a Vera or a Princess Napraxine. 

b. That undergoes metamorphosis. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 507 The flea under- 
goes all the changes of the metamorphosing tribes of insects. 
1898 Allbutt's Syst, Med. V. 205 The ‘metamorphosing’ 
breathing of Seitz consists of an inspiratory sound harsh 
or rough at its commencement, becoming hollow or tubular 
towards the end of the act of inspiration. 

Metamorphosis (metam^uf^sis'). PI. meta- 
morphoses (-sfz). [a. L. metamorphosis, a. Gr. 

furapopipwais, n. of action f. perapopcpovv to trans- 
form, f. pcra- Meta- h- popf-fy form. Cf. Meta- 
morphose sb.\ 

1, The action or process of changing in form, 
shape or substance; esp. transformation by magic 
or witchcraft. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 929/t Salem & Bizans 
sometime two great tbwnes. .were. .with a meruailouse 
metamorphosis, enchaunted and turned into twoo englishe 
men. 1618 Bolton Floras (1636) 77 As if by a kind of 
metamorphosis, the gods had.. changed trees to Vessels. 
1674 Govt. Tongue xit 204 One would think we were fallen 
into an Age of Metamorphosis, and that the Brutes did (not 
only Poetically and in fiction) but really speak. For the 
talk of many is so bestial, that [etc.]. ,*794 Sullivan View 
Nat. IS. 179 From the metempsychosis, however, arose the 
doctrine of the metamorphosis. 1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
III. tv. xvii. § 6 A fourth., will begin to change them in his 
fancy into dragons and monsters, and lose his grasp of the 
scene in fantastic metamorphosis. 1869 Tozer Highl. 
Turkey II. 264 The points, .on which the stones turn are 
transformations and metamorphoses of various kinds. 

b. A metamorphosed form, 

. 1389 Cm'S.sm'e. M cna phon (Atb.) 73 Samela. .stoode amazed 
like Medusaes Metamorphosis, 1638 Randolph Hey far 
Honesty n, i, But come you pig-hogs, let us leave jesting. 
1 restore you to your old metamorphosis, as you may see in 
the first leaf of Virgil's Bucolics. 1839 Geo, Elio t A. Bede 
vi, An amount of fat on the nape of her neck, which made 
her look like the metamorphosis of a white sucking-pig. 

2. transf A complete change in the appearance, 
circumstances, condition, character of a person, of 
affairs, etc. 

#1548 PiKht Ckron., Hen, VI 161 Ihon Cade. , departed 
secretly in babite disguysed, into Sussex : but all his meta- 
morphosis or transfiguracion litle prevailed. *598Barckley 
Relic. Man (1631) 195 The Hermit .. asked him how it 
chanced that he was fallen into such a metamorphosis? 
1636 Earl Monm. tr, Boccalinis Advis. fr. P amass. 1. 
xxix, (*674) 32 The Metamorphosis is too great, when from 
being a private man, one becomes a Prince. 11691 Wood 
Ath.Qxon.l. 825 News was brought him of a metamor- 
phosis in the State at home. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an, 1753 U816) 1. 233 Whatever agreement a Chief might 
make with any of his clan, the Heralds-Office could not 
admit of the metamorphosis. 1820 W. Scoresby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. I, 386 The mountains along the whole coast, assumed 
the most fantastic forms, ..These varied and sometimes 
beautiful metamorphoses . . suggested the reality of fairy 
descriptions. 1853 C Bronte Villette xxvii, His visage 
changed as from a mask to a face :. .1 know not that I have 
ever seen in any other human face an equal metamorphosis. 
1837 Buckle Civiliz, viii. 519 By a singular metamorphosis, 
the secular principle was now represented by the Catholics, 
and the theological principle by the Protestants. 1867 
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Lydia M. Child Rom. Repub. v. 64 The disguises were 
quickly assumed, and the metamorphosis made Rosa both 
blush and smile. 

8. In scientific uses. 

a. Physiology. Change of form in animals and 
plants, or their parts, during life; esp. in Ent., 
a change or one of a series of changes witich 
a metabolous insect undergoes, resulting in com- 
plete alteration of form and habit. Coarctate meta- 
morphosis (Ent): see Coarctate b. 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 88 Their [silkworms] metamorphoses 
are four. 1722 Quincy Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Metamorphosis , 
is applied by Harvey to the Changes an Animal undergoes 
both in its Formation and Growth ; and by several to the 
various Shapes some Insects in particular pass through, as 
the Silk Worm and the like. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XIV. 712/1 A new form or change of appearance is always 
implied in metamorphosis or transformation. .; as when Lite 
lobes of a seed are converted into seminal leaves. *828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 232 The transformations or meta- 
morphoses of insects embrace three states. 1835-6 Todds 
Cyct. Anat. 1. 106/1 We find that the whole of its [if. the 
terrestrial salamander’s] metamorphosis takes place whilst 
in the oviduct. i83r F. M. Balfour Comp.Embryol II. 
113 The change undergone by the Tadpole in ns passage 
into the Frog is so considerable as to deserve the name of 
a metamorphosis. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson f \nim. Lpfo 
161 A perfect metamorphosis, such as that of Sphinx, with 
three well-marked stages, larva, pupa, and imago. 1897 
Parker & Haswell Zool. II. xni. 32. It [the Ascidtan] .. 
soon begins to undergo the retrogressive metamorphosis by 
which it attains the adult condition. 

b. Morphology. The modification of organs or 
structures in form or function (including teratology). 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 131/2 Metamorphosis of organs, in 
the Vegetable Kingdom, consists in an adaptation of one 
and the same organ to several different purposes. 1849 
Balfour Man. Bat. § 641 307 The different parts of the 
flower may be changed into each other, or into true leaves. . . 
These changes may take place from without inwards, by an 
ascending or direct metamorphosis, as in the case of petals 
becoming stamens; or from within outwards, by descending 
or retrograde metamorphosis, as when stamens become 
petals. 

c. Evolution. Secular change of form. 

1847-9 Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. 623/2 A unity which has 
undergone such an infinitely graduated metamorphosis of 
its parts as to yield these unequal skeletal forms, *876 Ray 
Lankester tr. Haeckels Hist, Creat. I. 90 His [Goethe’s] 
idea of metamorphosis is almost synonymous with the theory 
of development. 1903 tr. Strasburger's Bot ._ (ed. 2) 1. 10 
The various modifications which the primitive form has 
passed through constitute its metamorphosis. 

d. llistol. The change of form which goes on 
in the elements of living organic structures ; e.g. in 
blood-corpuscles, animal or vegetable tissue, etc. 
Path. ‘The morbid change oi the elements of 
tissues into another form of structure’ ( Funk's 
Stand, Diet,'). 

1839-47 Carpenter in Todd’s Cycl. Anat. III. 750/1 The 
production of the s mi pie structureless membranes., must be 
attributed, we think, to the consolidation of a thin layer of 
blastema, rather than to any metamorphosis of cells. 1845-6 
G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Ckem. I. 133 The metamor- 
phosis [of btood-corpuscles] occurs in the peripheral system. 
1857 G. Bird’s Urtn. Deposits led. 5) 440 Every animal 
developes,.. during the process of metamorphosis of tissue, 
a series of nitrogenized substances. 1869 E. A. Pakkes 
Pratt. Hygiene (ed. 3) 184 There is a much more rapid 
metamorphosis of tissue in carnivorous animals. 188a Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 708 These reserve-materials [in dormant seeds, 
bulbs, tubers] must undergo repeated Metamorphosis while 
they are being conveyed to the growing organs. 

e. Ckem. The change of a compound to a new 
form; esp. ‘the chemical change occurring in a 
compound substance under the influence of some 
other body which itself does not change ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1853 Carpenter Hum. Physiol, (ed. 4) 47 When there is a, 
deficiency offatty matters in the food, these may be formed by 
a metamorphosis of its saccharine constituents. Ibid. 52 The 
chemical metamorphoses which take place in the economy. 
Ibid. 90 The lactic acid, chiefly generated in the substance of 
the muscles (probably by the metamorphosis of a saccharine 
compound'. 1862 Miller Elem.Chem. III. 58, 61 Pro- 
duction of Chemical Metamorphoses. ..1. Oxidation.. .2. 
Metamorphoses by Reduction. .. 3. Metamorphoses by Sub- 
stitution. *843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. lntrod. 
Lect. 34 Professor Liebig applied the name of metamor- 
phosis to those chemical actions in which a given compound 
by the presence of a peculiar substance, is made to resolve 
itself into two or more compounds, 
Metamo’rphosist. rare— 0 , [f. Metamor- 
phos-is + -1ST,] = MeTAMORPHIST. 1848 in Craig. 
+ Metamorphostical, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. 
f. Metamorphos-is. Cf. melamorphosical.] Of or 
pertaining to metamorphosis. 

n } 73 p Arbuthnot, etc. Ann, Mirab. in Miscell. 1732 III, 
86 The Annus Mirabilis, or the Metamorphostical Con* 
junction : a Word which denotes the mutual Transformation 
of Sexes. 1895 Wood Martin Pagan Ireland 84 The soul 
of a man might pass into a deer, a boar, . &c,, . . a continuous 
metamorphostical existence. 

+ MetamOTphosy. Obs. Anglicized form 

of Metamorphosis. 

c 1530. L. Cox Rhet, (1899) 71 And so dothe Ulysses con- 
clude his oracyon in the .xiii, bokeof Ouide Metamotpbosy. 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxix. (1612) 363 Like tales 
and Mctamorphosies passe many in this Chat, a 1698 
Temple Poems 46 If ever any reasonable Soul Harbor’d in 
shape of either brute or fowl. This was the Mansion : Meta- 
morphosie Gain’d here the credit lost in Poetrie. 


METAPHOR. 

Metamorphotic (metamfjjf^tik), a. [f. 
Metamorphosis : see -otic. J Pertaining to or 
based on metamorphosis ; causing metamorphosis. 

1816 Bentham Chrestoma/hia Wks. 1843 VIII. 145 Mtta- 
morphotic , is the appellation by which these several branches 
of the Psychico-physical division of the aggregate system 
of sources of motion may be designated. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. IV. 420 The Era of Swammerdam and Ray, or of 
the Metamorphotic System. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom., 
Quintus Fixlein 111. 282 To his eyes, this birth -day, in the 
metamorphotic mirror of bis superstitious imagination .. 
would burn forth like a red death-warrant. 

Metamorphy (metampufi). [Formed as 
Mktamokphic : see -y.] = Metamorphosis. 

*869 Masters Veget. Terat. 241 In the present work the 
term metamorphy is employed to distinguish cases where 
the ordinary course of development has been perverted or 
changed. 1879 Stormonth Man.Sci. Terms, Metamorphosis 
..bot. ..sometimes called metamorphy. 

Metamylene: see Meta- 6 a. 

|| Metanephron, -nephros (metane-frpn, 
-ne’fi'ps). Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. pera.- M eta- + 
vetppos kidney.] The hinder division of the 
typical segmental organ in vertebrates, from which 
are developed the kidney and the ureter. Hence 
Eletane'plrric a. 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. fml. Microsc. Sci. XVII. 430 
A metanephron with metanephric duct distinct from the 
Wolffian or mesonephric duct. 1884 A. Sedgwick ibid. 
XXIV. 79 The metanephros persists as the functional 
kidney. 

Metanocerite : see Meta- 7 a. 

|| Metanotum (metam?u't»m). Ent. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. per a- Meta- + vwtov back.] The dorsal 
part of the metathorax in insects. Hence 
Hetano'tal a. (in recent Diets.). 

i860 J. Duncan lntrod. Entom. I 109 The dorsal portion 
[of the metathorax] is the meianotum, commonly quadran- 
gular. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vii. 400 The 
metanotum, or tergal portion of the metathorax. 

Metantimonic (metamtim^nik), a. Ckem. 
[ad. F. meianlimonique (Fremy) : see Meta- and 
Antimonic.] Metantimonic acid-, the hydrate 
produced when pentachloride of antimony is 
treated with Water. 

1854 R. D. Thomson Cycl. Chem. 1869 Roscoe Elem. 
Cheat. 256. 

Hence Metantimo‘n(i)ate, a salt of metanti- 
monic acid. 

1863 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 9) 368 Metantimonate of potassa. 
1863 Brande & Taylor Chem, Index, Metantimoniates. 
Meta-oleictoMetaphenomenal: see Meta-. 
Metaphery (metse-fen). Bot. [f. Gr. pera- 
Meta- + -<pepeia (cf. Periphery), (jdpuv to carry.] 

‘ The displacement of organs, as when alternate 
become opposite’ (Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms). 

1869 M. T. Masters Veget. Terat. 91 Morren.. speaks of 
this transposition as metaphery. 1879 in Stormonth Man. 
Sci. Terms. 

Metaphony (metse'f&ii). Philol. [a. F. mtta- 
phonie, f. Gr. per a- Meta- + (pcovr) sound.] A term 
proposed to take the place of Umlaut. Hence 
IKetaplio'nical a., Metaph.o‘nizad ppl. a. 

1894 V. Henry Comp. Gram. Eng, $ Germ, n. i. § 4. 

Metaphor (mertafai). Forms : a. 6-7 meta- 
phore, (6 metafor) , 6- metaphor. /3. 6-7 meta- 
phors. [a. F. meiaphore, ad. L. metaphora , a. Gr. 
ptTatpopa, f, fxtTafipeiv to transfer, f. pcra- Meta 
+ cpepeiv (root <pcp - : <pop-) to bear, carry,] The 
figure of speech in which a name or descriptive 
term is transferred to some object different from, 
but analogous to, that to which it is properly 
applicable; an instance of this, a metaphorical 
expression. Mixed metaphor-, see quot. 1B24. 

a. 1533 Hen. VIII in Wotton Lett. (1654) Suppl. 8 And 
rather then men would note a lye when they know what is 
meant, they will sooner by allegory or metaphor draw the 
word to the truth. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 91 b, A metaphor 
is an alteration of a woorde from the proper and naturall 
meanynge, to that whiche is not proper, and yet _ agree th 
therunto, by some lykenes that appearetn to be in it. 1555 
Bonner Homilies 71* Chryste alwayes in hys speakynge 
dyd vse fygures, metaphores and tropes. 1563 Mirr. for 
Mag., Collingbourne xxxvii, These metafors I vse with other 
mote. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. ix ; 247 An horn 
is the hieroglyphick of authority, power, & dignity, and in 
this Metaphor is often used in Scripture. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No, 289 f 8 Those beautiful Metaphors in Scripture, 
where Life is termed a Pilgrimage. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser, 1. 
Imperf. Sympathies, He stops a metaphor like a suspected 
person in an enemys country. ‘A healthy book !’..‘Did 
I catch rightly what you said?’ 1824 L. Murray. Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5) I. 493 We should avoid making two incon- 
sistent metaphors meet on one object. This is what is called 
mixed metaphor. 1841 Trench Parables i. (1877) 9 The 
allegory stands to the metaphor,, .in the same relation that 
the parable does to the. .simile. 1876 Mozley Uiiiv, Serin. 
xvi. (1877) 265 The metaphor of the poet is perfectly true in 
fact, for life is a stage. 

j3. 1586 A, Day Eng, Secretary 11. (1625) 77 Metaphora, 
which is, when a word from the proper or right significa- 
tion is transferred to another neere vnto the meaning. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bart as u. ii. 11. Babylon 369 Better 
then Greek with her.. Fit Epithets, and fine Metaphora's. 
1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senanlt's Man bee. Guilty .175 The 
Metaphora, which is so frequent with them, . .is it not an 
imposture? 

b. Comb, as metaphor-making, -monger. 
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MBTAPHOBALLY. 

1670 EachardComA Clergy 46 These indiscreet and horrid 
metaphor-mongers. 1889 Mivart Orig. Hum. Reason 273 
This power of metaphor-making. 

1 Metaphorally, adv. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Meta- 
phor + -al + -LY-.J Metaphorically. 

1348-50 Thomas Hal, Diet., Chimera., a proper name, but 
metafihorollie [sic], it is many times taken for an harde or 
subtill imaginacion. 

Metaphoric (metafp-rik), a. [f. Metaphor + 

-ic.J — Metaphorical. 

1597 in Farr S. P. Rliz, (1845) II. 447 Restraine your 
haughtie metaphoricke lines. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. 
ii. 11 Traditions; which he wraps up in .. metaphoric, and 
Allegoric notions. 1726 Swift To a Lady in Heroic Style 
up Metaphoric Meat and Drink Is to understand and 
think. 1875 M. & Fr. Collins Szveet <y Twenty 1. xvi, 
Sarah ..did not understand Miss Litton’s metaphoric 
language. 

Metaphorical (metaff'rikal), a. [f. Meta- 
phor + -ic + -al.J Of or characterized by the use 
of metaphor; of the nature of metaphor; used 
metaphorically ; not literal ; figurative. 

a 1553 Latimer in Fox&Afi M. (1563) 1312/2 They thinke 
not that it is a corporal worme, but a spiritual & a Meta- 
horical worme. 1663 Bunyan Holy Citie (1669) 251 For 
ot'11 the word Water, and that of Life, they are but meta- 
phorical Sayings. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. cii. 

490 [She] delights. . in. . metaphorical flourishes. 1823 Cole- 
ridge Aids Red. 2 A man without reflection is but a 
metaphorical phrase for the instinct of a beast. 1883 H. 
Drummond. Afiatf. Law in Spir. IV. vii. 11884) 235 To impose 
a metaphorical meaning on the commonest word of the New 
Testament is to violate every canon of interpretation. 

Hence Metaplio-ricalness. 1882 in Ogilvie. 
Metaphorically (metafp-rikali), adv. [f. 
Metaphorical + -ly z .] In a metaphorical sense; 
by the use of metaphor. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. ii. 3 By terming his govern- 
ment metaphorically by the name of 1 Bondes and yoke ’. 
1660 T. Gouge Ckr. Directions ix. (1831) 56 Which words, 

‘If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off &c,, are not 
literally to be taken, but metaphorically. 1756 Burke 
Subl. y B. m. xxvi, We metaphorically apply the idea of 
sweetness to sights and sounds. 1844 Stanley Arnold 
(18581 I. vi. 244 Literally as well as metaphorically blind. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 2 May 6/2 Mr. Broadhurst meta- 
phorically fell upon Mr. Bentinck’s neck. 

Metaphorist (me’taforisl). rare. [f. Meta- 
phor + -1ST.] One who deals in metaphors. 

1727 Pope, etc. A rt of Sinking 1 15 A poet or orator would 
have no more to do but to send to the particular traders in 
each kind, to the metaphorist for his allegories, to the 
simile-maker for his comparisons. 1891 Hannah Lynch 
G. Meredith 33 The marvellous performance of a juggling 
metaphorist. 

Met aphorize (meTafoiaiz) , v. [f. Metaphor 
+ -ize. Cf. F. mitaphoriser .] tram. a. To change 
metaphorically into. b. To ply with metaphor. 

1789 T. Twining Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (18121 II. 292 
Every reader will recollect Milton’s beautiful application 
of this metaphor . . to the dew-drops, metaphorized into 
pearls. 1801 Southey Let, 25 July in Life (1850) II. 153 
Every character tin the play] reasoning, and metaphorising, 
and metaphysicking the reader most nauseously. 

+ Metapliorous, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Meta- 
phor + -this.] Full of or characterized by metaphor. 

1638 Bromhall Treat. Specters vtr. 362 Metapliorous 
speeches. 

Metaphosphate (metaf|?-sfFt). Chem. [Meta- 

2 a.J A salt of metaphosphoric acid. 

1833 [see next]. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 160 Sodium 
metaphosphate. 

Metaphosphoric (metafpsfffrik), a. Chem . 
[Meta- 2 a.] Metaphosphoric acid (HP0 3 ) : an 
acid containing a molecule of water less than ortho- 
phosphoric add. 

1833 T. Graham in Phil. Trans. 277, I shall take the 
liberty to designate provisionally the acid of the fused 
biphosphate of soda, the Metaphosphoric acid..; and the 
fused salt itself, the Metaphosphate of soda. 1899 tr. R. 
von Jaksch’s Clin. Diagn. vii (ed. 4) 299 If to urine which 
contains albumin a little solid metaphosphoric acid be 
added, a precipitate or turbidity forms. 

Metaphragm (metafrsem). Ent. Also in 
Latin form. [ad. mod.L. metaphragma , f. Gr. 
ftera- Meta- + (ppay/xa partition.] The wall that 
separates the abdomen from the thorax in insects. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL III. 382 Metaphragma (the 
Metaphragm). Ibid. IV. 591 The cavity of the chest.. be- 
tween the mesophragm and metaphragm. 

Metaphrase (me-tafr/'z), sb. [ad. _ mod.L. 
metaphrasis, ad. Gr. itera<ppams, n. of action from 
Ittrajpafav to translate, paraphrase : see Meta- 
and Phrase sb. Cf. F. metaphrase.] 

+ 1. A metrical translation. Obs. 

1627 Bp. Hai.l Dauids Ps. Metaphr. Ded., Apollinarius 
. . wrote . . all the Hebrew scriptures in Heroicks ; . . his meta- 
phrase of the Psalmes is still in our hands. 1631 in Banna • 
tyne Club Misc, I. 245 The receaving of this new meta- 
phrase, and rejecting of the old, sail geve occasion to 
foranners to call us light headed Scots. 1767 Harte A mar- 
anth Pref, A paraphrase (or metaphrase rather) of the 
xxviiith chapter of Deuteronomy ; which, I believe, hath 
never yet been turned into English verse. 

2. A rendering into other words ; a translation ; in 
later use, a word-for-word translation in contra- 
distinction to a paraphrase. 

1640 Shirley Hum. Courtier tv. Gib, Orseolo. What 
does she thinke? Lan. Y’are insufficient Or. How? a meto- 
phrase [sre] upon that word. <21646 J. Gregory Posthuma 1 


(1650) 224 Where the English Metaphrase readeth, Thou 
shalt accept [etc.]. ..The Hebrew saith, Thou shall consume, 
&c. 1680 Dryden tr. Ovid's Ep. Pref., Ess. (ed. Ker) 1 . 237 
Metaphrase, or turning an author word by word, and line 
by line, from one language into another. 1697 — tr. Virg. 
AEneid Ded. (ei 4 b, The way I have taken is not so streigiit 
as Metaphrase, nor so loose as Paraphrase. . 1823 De 
Quincey Lett, to Vng. Man Wks. XIV. 84 note. It is too much 
of a mere metaphrase of Kant. 1903 W. R. Roberts in 
Class. Rev. XVII. 131/2 Metaphrase can hardly be made to 
do duty for paraphrase. 

fig. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Some Old Actors, Such play- 
ful selections and specious combinations rather than sLrict 
metaphrases of nature. 

Metaphrase (me‘tafr#*z), v. [f. prec. sb. ; | 
but cf. Gr. fxeTatppdfrti'.] 

+ 1 . trans. To translate, esp. in verse. Obs. 

1608 Bp. Hall in Sylvester's Du B arias To Author, To 
Mr Iosuah Syluester, of his Bartas Metaphrased. 1633 
Fletcher Poet. Misc. 86 Certain of the royal Prophets 
Psalmes metaphrased. 1649 T. W[e aver] (title) Plantagenets 
Tragicall Story ; or the Death of King Edward the Fourth. 

. .Metaphrased by T. W. gent. 

2 . To alter the phrasing or language of ; to render 
into other words. 

1868 Contenip. Rev. IX. 294 He [Simeon Metaphrastes] 
did not in all cases assemble materials in their original 
shape, but often 1 metaphrased ’ or manipulated them in such 
a way as to deprive the mass of all value. 1883 Scrivener 
Inirod. Crit. N. T. 508 He too [Clement of Alexandria] 
complains of those who tamper with (or metaphrase) the 
Gospels for their own sinister ends. 

Hence Metaphrasing vbl. sb. 

1631 in Bannatyne Club Misc. I. 237, I have not as zit.„ 
considdered what libertie they have takin in the metaphras- 
ing to add, insert, or degresse. 

II Metaphrasis (metae’frasis). Obs. [mod.L.; 
see prec.] = Metaphrase. 

<11568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 104 Metaphrasis is 
all one with Paraphrasis , saue it is out of verse, either into 
prose, or into some other kinde of meter : or els, out of prose 
into verse. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 984 Some rhe- 
toricall figures, catachreses and metaphrases. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Metaphrasis, a bare Translation out of 
one Language into another. 

Metaphrast (me’tafrEest). [ad. Gr. pera- 
<(>pa<jTT)s, f. peraippi^eiv to translate, f. pera- Meta- 
+ cppa£ (iv to speak.] One who renders a com- 
position into a different literary form, e.g. by turn- 
ing prose into verse, or one metre into another; 
also, + a translator. 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. t. 68 Simeon that great 
Metaphrast. 1642 Cudworth Lord" s Supper 13 For so 
both the Syriack Metaphrast expounds it . and the Arabick. 
<21693 Wood Fasti Oxon. (1815) 516 George Sandys, esq. ; 
the famous traveller and excellent poetical metaphrast 1778 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. 190 He [Symeon] obtained 
the distinguishing appellation of the Metaphrast, because. . 
he modernised the more antient narratives of the miracles 
and martyrdoms .. for the use of the Greek church. 1896 
J. W. Mackail Lat. Lit. (ed. 2) 128 The later metaphrasts, 
who occupied themselves with turning heroic into elegiac 
poems by inserting a pentameter between each two lines. 

Metaphrastic (metafrae*st.ik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. percuppacniKoSyf. psTacppaoTijs : see prec.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of metaphrase. 

1778 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. 169 Maximus Pla- 
nudes..has the merit of having familiarised to his country- 
men many Latin classics.. by metaphrastic versions. 

2 . Gram. (See quot.) rare 

1861 Max Muller Set. Lang. Ser. t. viii. (1864) 33 ® The 
formation of such phrases as the French fahnerai, for j'ai 
a aimer.. may be called analytical or metaphrastic. 

B. sb.pl. The art ol translation or interpretation. 
1893 Q. Rev. Oct. 328 There is no lost work on Herme- 
neutics or Metaphrastics to be recovered from an Egyptian 
grave. 

So Metaphra-stical a. = Metaphrastio. 
i860 in Worcester. 

Metaphrastically , adv. [Formed as prec. + 
-LY 2 .] By way of metaphrase. 

1377 Hanmrr Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 73 Some report that 
be presumed metapbrastically to alter the words of the 
Apostle, correcting as it were the order of the phrase. 1632 
T. Manlf.y Afflict. Saints title-p., The whole Booke of Job, 
composed into English Heroicall Verse, metaphrastically. 
1894 R. Fenton in W. W. Lloyd E. Fenton 121 Which we 
may metaphrastically translate : — Milton, now, a disap- 
pointed, blind, distressed old man. 

II Metaphrenon, -phremun ( metre- fri'npn, 
-friuzhn). Also 7 anglicized metaphrea(e. [Late 
L., a. Gr. peraeppevov, f, pera after + <pp-qv midriff.] 
The part of the back that is behind the diaphragm. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel 1. v. in. i. (1651) 401 The meta* 
phrene, or part of the back which is over against the heart. 
1661 Lovell Hist, Anim. 4 Min. go Brest strong, tnetaphren 
broad. 1693 tr. BlancarcCs Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Metaphre- 
nuitt. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Metnphremtm , that part 
of the Back which comes after the Diaphragm, or Midriff. 
1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Metaphrenon, Metaphrennm. 
Metapliysic (metafrzik), sbfi In 4 metha- 
phesik, 5 metaphesyk, methephisike, 6 metha- 
phisiok, 6-7 metaphisi(c;k(e, -ph.ysi(c)ke, (7 
-phisique), 7-8 -physick, (9 -physique), [ad. 
scholastic L. metaphysica fern, sing., substituted 
(on the analogy of other names of sciences; cf. 
physic ) for the older metaphysica neut. pi.; see 
Metaphysics. Cf. F. mdtaphysique, G. metaphisik. 

The sing, form alone appears in Eng. before the 16th c. 
In the 17th and 18th c. it was almost superseded by Meta- 


METAPHYSICAL. 

physics ; in the 19th c., owing to German influences it began 
to be preferred by many philosophical writers.] 

1. = Metaphysics i. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 365 He [Aristotle] made 
. . pi oblemys of perspective and of methaphesik [ 1 432-50 pro- 
blemes perspective and metaphisicalle, orig. el perspectiva 
proidemata et nietaphysicam\. c 1430 Cov. Myst., Doctors 
in Temple 189 Ageyn oure argemente is no recystence In 
metaphesyk ne astronomye. 1527 Tindale Par. Wicked 
Mammon Wks. (1573)88/1 How shoulde he vnderstand the 
scripture, seing he is no Philosopher, neyther hath sene his 
metaphisike? 1386 T. B[eard] La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. 

72 Physike, which is the studie of naturall things : Meta- 
physike, which is of supernaturall things. 1603 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, n. vii. § 3 The one part which is Phisicke en- 
quireth and bandleth the Materiall & Efficient Cavses, & 
the other which is Metaphisicke handleth the Formal and 
Final Cavses. 174a Pope Dune. iv. 645 Physic of Meta- 
physic begs defence, And Metaphysic calls for aid on Sense. 
1773 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LXV. 182 The uncertain 
conclusions of an ill-conducted analogy, and a false meta- 
physic, were mixed with the few simple precepts derived 
from observation. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. ix. (1882) 71 
[Fichte] supplied the idea of a system truly metaphysical, 
and of a metaphysique truly systematic. . 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4 Dogma (1876) 399 The mis-attribution to the Bible. . 
of a science and an abstruse metapliysic which is not there. 
1883 E. Caird in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 79 For Aristotle, meta- 
physic is the science which has to do with Being as such. 
Being in general. 

b. = Metaphysics i b. 

1863 J. H. Stirling Sir W. Hamilton 41 The true meta- 
physic of the subject nowhere finds itself represented in the 
preceding discussion. 1874 Lewes Probl. Life 4 Mind 
Ser. 1. I. Introd. 1. iv. 67 Every science has its metaphysic. 

*H 2. Something visionary. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxi. (1612) 341 Or for a 
Metaphysick hold the Proiect of her prayse. 

Metaphysic (metafrzik), a. and sb . 2 [ad. 
scholastic L. metaphysicus adj., developed from 
metaphysica sb. pi.: see Metaphysics. Cf. F. 
metaphysique, Sp. metafisico, It. metafisico.] 

A. adj. = Metaphysical. Now rare. 

1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man To Rdr. 18 Alleginge vnto 
them textes of togyeke, of naturall philautia, of metha- 
phisick and morall philosophy. 1369 J. Sanford tr. Agrip- 
pa's Can. Artes liii. 70 The whiche because they be not u» 
the nature of thinges, but are supposed to be aboue nature, 
therefore they call them transnaturall or Metaphisicke. 
a 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652) 23 And that poore know- 
ledg..we call M etaphysicke, supernaturall. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. i. 150 He knew what’s what, and that’s as high As 
metaphysic wit can fly. 1683 E. H ookkr Pref. Ford age's 
Mystic Div. 102 Even the most Metaphysic subtilissimoes 
after that thei haue fatigated. .themselves with their Divi- 
sions and Subdivisions. 1730 Walpole Let. ta Mann 2 Aug., 
The Bishop of Durham [Chandler]., is succeeded by Butler 
of Bristol, a metaphysic author. 1779 Johnson L. 
Cowley Wks. II. 26 Milton tried the metaphysick style only 
in his lines upon Hobson the Carrier. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
8 The metaphysic knight of the sorrowful countenance. 
1793 W, F. Mavor Chr. Politics 18 A metaphysic liberty and 
equality intoxicated the mad multitude. 1873 Browning 
Red Colt. Nt.-cap 1178 What foe would dare approach! 
Historic Doubt?. .Acumen metaphysic? 

t B. sb . 2 A metaphysician. Obs. 
a 1386 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 25 And the Metaphisick, 
though it be in theseconde and abstract notions, and there- 
fore be counted supernaturall : yet doth bee indeede builde 
vpon the depth of Nature. 1589 Ruttenham Eng. Poeste 1. 
iv. (Arb.) 25 They [poets] were the first Astronomers and 
Phiiosophists and Metaphisicks. 1623 Cockf.ram, Meta~ 
phisicks, one skild in these Artes. Metaphyshke. 

Metaphysic, v. rare. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 
metaphysiquer.] trans. a. To treat metaphysically, 
b. To ply with metaphysics. 

1782 H. Walpole Lett, to G. Hardinge Priv. Corn (1820) 

IV. 306 A piece of genuine French, not metaphysicked by 

La Harpe, by Thomas, &c. 1801 [see Metaphouize v.]. 

Metaphysical (metafi zikal), a. [f. Meta- 
physic + -AL.] 

1. Of or belonging to, or of the nature of, meta- 
physics ; such as is recognized by metaphysics. 

1432-30 [see Meta physic sb.' 1]. 1532 More Confnt. Tin- 

dale Wks. 386/1 Argumentes grounded ypon philosophy & 
metaphisicall reasons. 1350 Nicolls T/utcyd. v b, The 
sciences that he calleth speculatiue, be the metaphisicals. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. vii. iii. 345 A popular ex- 
pression, which will not stand a Metapliysicall and strict 
examination. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. v. Rule i. 
§ 6 Negative doubt is either Metaphysical or Moral. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. iv. vi. (1695) 333, 1. Moral Truth... 

2. Metaphysical Truth, which is nothing hut the real Exist- 
ence of Things, conformable to the Ideas to which we have 
annexed their Names. 1792 D. Stewart Philos, Plum, 
Blind 1 . 72 The word cause expresses something which is 
supposed to be necessarily connected with the change ; and 
without which it could not have happened. This may be 
called the metaphysical meaning of the word ; and suck 
causes may be called metaphysical or efficient causes. 1867 
Bp. Forbks Explanation 39 Articles i. (1881) 14 The triple 
distinction of God’s attributes into metaphysical, intellectual, 
and moral. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Melaph. 11. v. 301 Instead of 
a metaphysical theory, what he gives is scarcely more than 
a logical classification. 

b. Applied with more or less of reproach *0 
reasoning, ideas, etc. which are considered over- 
subtle, or too abstract. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd, Issarhar 31 , 1 confesse, this Di- 
vinitie is so transcendent and Metaphysical!, that it exceeds 
my capacitie. 1720 Swift To Vng. Clergyman Wks. 1751 

V. 24 Some Gentlemen, .are apt to fill their Sermons with 
Philosophical Terms and Notions of the metaphysical or 
abstracted Kind. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v,, The word is 
also used to denote something subtile, abstract, and refined. 



METAPHYSICALLY. 
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METAPLAST, 


In which sense we say, such a reasoning, such a proof, is 
too metaphysical, &c. 

2 . Based on abstract general reasoning; deter- 
mined on theoretic or a priori principles. 

1S47 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 361 When they saw., 
that, from metaphysical considerations what might be done 
in case of necessity, the militia of the kingdom, was actually 
seized on. *773 Johnson in Boswell 8 May, There seems 
(said he), to he in authours a strongerright of property than 
that by occupancy; a metaphysical right, a right, as it 
were, of creation, which should from its nature be per- 
petual, 1826 Scott Woods!. vi, In many a case, where 
wars have been waged for points of metaphysical right, 
they have been at last gladly terminated, upon the mere 
hope of obtaining general tranquillity. 

3 . [Partly in a pseudo-etymological sense = 

1 beyond what is physical’.] a. Applied, esp. in 
explicit contrast to physical, to what is immaterial, 
incorporeal, or supersensible. 

1577 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 56 And all that 
glorious company Of parsonages heroicall To greete with 
salutations Divine and metaphysicall. 1608 Topsell Ser- 
pents (1658) sgt The blessed Trinity ..framed both the bene- 
ficial and hurtful Creatures, either for a Physical or Meta- 
physical end. 1668 H. Moke Div. Dial. 1. xxviii. (1713) 58 
Hyl. . . There is also a Substance distinct from Matter, which 
therefore must be immaterial, and consequently Meta- 
physical. 177S Harris Philos. Arrange in. (1841) 377 Thus, 
having before considered physical motion, have we now- 
considered what may be called metaphysical, or. .causative 
motion. *864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 316 Beautiful as fire 
is in itself, 1 suspect that part of the pleasure is meta- 
physical, and that the sense of playing with an element 
which can be so terrible adds to the zest of the spectacle. 
1877 S. Cox Salv. M undive. 56 That. .the wicked will be 
turned into a place of.. torment physical or metaphysical. 

b. That is above or goes beyond the laws of 
nature ; belonging to an operation or agency which 
is more than physical or natural ; supernatural. 

1590 Marlowe 2 nd Ft. Tamberl. iv. ii. The essentiall 
fourme of Marble stone, Tempered by science metaphisicall, 
And Spels of magicke from the mouthes of spirits. 1603 
Shahs. Macb. 1. v. 30 The Golden Round, Which Fate and 
Metaphysicall ayde doth seemeTo haue thee crown’d withalL 
1628 Wither Brit, Rememb. 11. 1059 The Pestilence., 
partly metaphysicall appears, And partly naturall. 17.. 
WarbijrtON Note on Rape of Loch 1. 20 As the subject of 
the epic consists of two parts, the me aphysical and the 
Civil. x8zz Scott Pirate xxxviii, In these plain wordsthere 
is no metaphysical delusion. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Goethe Wks. (Bolin) I. 392 The lurking daemons sat to him, 
..and the metaphysical elements took form. 

+ e. Surpassing what is natural or ordinary; 
extraordinary, transcendent, Obs. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 73 The excellence of such 
a Metaphysicall vertue, I meane (shepheards) the fame of 
your faire Samela, houering in the eares ofeuerie man as a 
miracle of nature. 

4 . Of persons, their minds, etc.: Addicted to or 
fitted for the study of metaphysics. 

a 1628 F. Grevtlle Sidney (1652) 17s Many Metaphysi- 
call Phormio’s before me, who had lost themselves in teaching 
Kings, and Princes, how to govern their People, a 163a 
J. Smith Set. Disc. i. 24 The fourth is avSpunr os flewprjrtKOx, 
the true metaphysical and contemplative man. 1683 Pettus 
Fleta Mitt. it. 3 Majerus and Spagnet us.. being a sort of 
Metaphisical Chimists,. who do make it a. chief Principle of 
that Science to be strict in their Devotion towards God. 
*833 Kingsley Hypatia I. Pref. 12 In the more metaphysical 
and contemplative East. 1836 Mrs. Stowe Dred I. xv. 203 
His metaphysical talent. 

Comb. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 117 A Metaphysicall 
pated Disputant. 

5 . Adopted by Johnson as the designation of 
certain 17th cent, poets (chief of whom were 
(Donne and Cowley) addicted to ‘ witty conceits ’ 
and far-fetched imagery. 

[1693 Dhyden Orig. 9- Pros>r. Satire Ess. (ed. Ker) II. ig 
He [Donne] affects the metaphysics, not only in his satires, 
but in his amorous verses, where nature only should reign; 
and perplexes the minds of the fair sex with nice specula- 
tions of philosophy, when he should engage their hearts. . . 

In this.. Mr. Cowley has copied him to a fault.] <2x744 
Poke in J. Spence Anecd. (1820) 173 Cowley. .as well as 
Davenant borrowed his metaphysical style from Donne. 
*779 Johnson L. P., Cowley Wks. II. 22 Abo.it the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century appeared a race of writers 
that. may be termed the metaphysical poets. ..The meta- 
physical poets were men of learning, and to shew their 
learning was their whole endeavour. X785 T. Warton 
Milton's Poems Pref. 15 But what are these conceptions 
[of Cowley’s]? Metaphysical conceits, all the unnatural 
extravagancies of his English poetry. 1814 Southey in 
Q. Rev. XII. 82 The metaphysical school, which marred a 
good poet in Cowley, _ and found its proper direction in 
Butler, expired in Norris of Bemerton. 

6. Used for: Fanciful, fantastic, imaginary. 

*727-4* Chambers Cycl. s. v., A metaphysical case, is an 

imaginary or chimerical case, which can scarce ever happen, 
or not without much difficulty; and which ought not to he 
laid down as a rule for common occasions. 1809 J. Lawrence 
Hist. Horse 125 The colours of horses, notwithstanding the 
‘metaphysical notions of former days, are of very little con- 
sequence in relation to their goodness. 1827 Scorr Chron. 
Canongute Introd. i. Those metaphysical persons whom the 
law of the neighbouring country terms John Doeand Richard 
Roe. 

Metaphysically (metafi-zikali), adv. [f. 
prec. -f -LV-.j In a metaphysical manner or sense ; 
according to the principles of metaphysics ; from 
a metaphysical point of view. 

*579 J- Jones Preserv. Bodie 9- Soule t. lx. 90 Whether 
they he Mathematically measured, or Metnpbisically pon- 
dered. 1616 Champnky Foe. Bps. 13 To haue true autho* 
ritie or calling; and to haue true and sufficient proofe of the I 


same, are not heere nicely or metaphysically distinguished. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. § 3 The same Conclusion 
follows, tho’ we should suppose the Punishments of a future 
State not to be absolutely and metaphysically infinite. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 126 The pretended rights of 
these theorists are all extremes; and in proportion as they 
are metaphysically true, they are morally and politically 
false. 1897 B. A.W. Russell Found.Geom. 68 Metaphysi- 
cally, space has no elements. 

■f b. Supernaturally ; pretematurally. 06 s. 

1580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. 20 The Eclipse of the 
Sunne that darkened all the Earth.. at Christes Passion, 
happening altogether prodigiously and Metaphysically in 
Plenilutuo. 1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 384 The 
proverb.. may as well be applyed metaphysically to the 
Beast Linx, as Poetically to the man Lynceus. 

Metaphysician (metafizijan). [a. F. mita- 
physicien (14th c.), f. Metaphysic : see -ician.] 
One who is versed in metaphysics. 

1597 G. Harvey Trimm. Naske Wks. (Grosnrt) III. 22 
Thoughe (as I am a Cirurgeon) I coulde picke your teeth, 
for the other stinkinge breath, yet this I durst not meddle 
with, this hath neede of a metaphisition. 1634 Whitlock 
Zootomia 160 The very essence of them, or immediate con- 
setjitens Essentiam (as the Metaphysitians word it), that 
which is but one degree from their Essence. 1677 Horneck 
Gt. Law Cimsid, iv. (1704) 239 The Metaphysician, that 
speculates things above sense and nature. 1796 Burke Let. 
Noble Ld. Wks. 1808 VIII. 57 Nothing can be conceived 
more hard than the heart of a thoroughbred metaphysician. 
x8iS Byron Juan 1. xci, He. . turn’d, without perceiving his 
condition. Like Coleridge, into a metaphysician. 1877 E. R. 
Conder Bus. Faith iv. 145 Metaphysicians, it seems, have 
always been trying to get at the back of knowledge. 

Hence BSetaphysi’cianism nonce-nod. , meta- 
physical philosophizing. 

<11849 Poe Imp of Perverse Wks. 1865 I. 353 Phrenology, 
and in great measure, metaphysicianism have been con- 
cocted a priori. — £. B. Browning ibid. III. 423 The pre- 
posterously anomalous metaphysicianism of Coleridge. 

Metaph.ysici.ze (metafi-zissiz), v. [f. Meta- 
physio + -IZE.] 

1 . intr. To indulge in metaphysical speculation; 
to think, talk or write metaphysically. Also quasi- 
irans. with away: To get rid of by such studies. 
Hence Mataphysicizing vbl. sh . 

1793 Southey Let. to G. C. Bedford 26 Oct. in Life (1849) 
I. 185, I have been reading the history of philosophy, .till 
I have metaphysicized away all my senses. ? 1796 Coleridge 
Uupubl. Lett, to f. P. £siliti( 1884) 18 , 1 would write Odes 
and Sonnets morning and evening, and metaphysicize at 
noon. 1823 De QuincEy Walking Stewart Wks. 1858 VIII. 
3 He was everlastingly metaphysicising against meta- 
physics. 1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 164 We 
are either witnessing a confusion of thought or a very subtle 
piece of inetaphy.sicizing. 

2 . trans. To treat or expound metaphysically. 
1830 Wilson in Blachto. Mag. XXVII. 943 Boscovich 

has metaphysicized matter, and shewn that there need be 
none. .. Others have metaphysicized vision. 

Metaphysics- (metafrziku), used as com- 
bining form of Metaphysic a., in the sense * partly 
metaphysical, partly . . 

*757 Warburton in W. & Hurd Lett. (1809) 229 Pray ask 
our friend, .whether my metaphysico-ethical philosophy be 
right. 1904 Q.Rev. J uly 266 The absence of the inetaphysico- 
reiigious element in his constitution. 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 
15 Oct. 961 ‘ Responsibility’ was not a medical conception : 
it was a metaphysico-legal conception. 

+ Metaphysrcous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Meta- 
1’Hysio + -ous,] V ersecl in metaphysics, metaphysical. 

1683 E- Hooker Pref Ford age’s Mystic Div. 9s Let men 
boast of., their elaborate Demonstrations, made out by tbe 
most Metaphysicous Divines, in Religion, 

Metaphysics (tnetafrziks), sb. pi. [pi. of 
Metavhysiu sb., repr. med.L. metaphysica Incut, 
pi.), med.Gr. (rd)7ifra<ft;twrd (neut. pi.), an altera- 
tion of the older to, yerd rd (fivcruca, ‘ the (works) 
after the Physics’ (cf. Meta- and Physics), the 
title applied, at least from the 1 st century A.D., to 
the 1 3 books of Aristotle dealing with questions of 
1 first philosophy’ or ontology. 

This title doubtless originallyreferred (as some of the early 
commentators state) to the position which the books so 
designated occupied in the received arrangement of Aris- 
totle’s writings \ra ifivmisii. being used to signify, not the 
particular treatise so called, but the whole collection of 
treatises relating to matters of natural science). It was, 
however, from an early period used as a name for the branch 
of study treated in these books, and hence came to be mis- 
interpreted as meaning ‘the science of things transcending 
what is physical or natural’. This misinterpretation is 
found, though rarely, in Greek writers, notwithstanding the 
fact that nerd does not admit of any such sense as ' beyond ’ 
or ‘transcending’. In scholastic Latin writers the error 
was general (being helped, perhaps, by the known equiva- 
lence of the prefixes w eta- and trans- in various compounds'; 
and in English its influence is seen in the custom, frequent 
down to the 17th c., of explaining Metaphysical by words 
like ‘ supernatural ‘ transnatural ’, etc.] 

1 . That branch of speculative inquiry which 
treats of the first principles of things, including 
such concepts as being, substance, essence, time, 
space, cause, identity, etc.; theoretical philosophy 
as the ultimate science of Being and Knowing. 

Formerly often preceded by the (cf. 1 the mathematics ’). 
Now usually construed as singular. 

x 5®9 J,- Sanford tr. Agripfia's Fan, Artec liii. 70 Of the 
Metaphisickes, that is, thinges supernatural! and the Science 
of them. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 37 The Mathema- 
tickes, and the Metaphysickes, Fall to them as you finde 
your stomacke serues you. 01619 Fotherby Atheont. 11, 


xiv. § 2 (1622) 336 The Metaphysickes, considering the 
pure essence of things. x6sr Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvi. 376 
If such Metaphysiques . . be not Vain Philosophy, there 
was never any. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 211 May 
we not take it for granted that nothing properly belongs to 
Metaphysics but what is Supernatural, as the name irn- 
portes, 1697 J. Sergeant Solid ’ Philos. 459 Hence is de- 
monstrated, that Metaphysicks is absolutely the Highest 
Science. 1718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. Pref. (1730) 
j, I have not made use of the Metaphysicks. 1773 Harris 
Philos. Arrange wz. (1841) 368 Metaphysics are properly 
conversant about primary and internal causes. 1843 Mau- 
rice Mor. 9- Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II. 545/1 It is 
impossible to follow the track of any great moral question 
without entering into the region of pure Metaphysics. 1847 
Tennyson Princess in. 283 ‘ How’, she cried, ‘you love The 
metaphysics!’ a 1862 Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 506 
Metaphysics, as it must be the end of all Knowledge, so it 
was the beginning of all Knowledge. 
fig. a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 13 Call her the 
Metaphysicks of her Sex, And say she tortures Wits, as 
Quartans vex Physicians. 

lb. With of: The theoretical principles or higher 
philosophical rationale of some particular branch 
of knowledge. 

*843 Craik Hist. Lit. Eng.N. 200 Burke was our first 
. .writer on the philosophy of practical politics. The mere 
metaphysics of that science. .he held, .in . .contempt. 1872 
O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. iv. T25 The metaphysics of 
attention have hardly been sounded to their depths. 

e. In various inaccurate or extended uses (partly 
based on the erroneous etymology mentioned 
above) : see quots. 

I727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v., Some_ define metaphysics, 
that part of science which considers spirits, and immaterial 
beings. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. i. (1869) IL355 What 
are called metaphysics or pneumatics were set in opposi- 
tion to physics. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. vii. 
(1859) U 121 The Philosophy of Mind, — Psychology or Meta- 
physics, in the widest signification of the terms, — is three- 
fold. 1857 Buckle Civiiiz. iii. 149, I mean by metaphysics, 
that vast body of literature which is constructed on the sup- 
position that the laws of the human mind can be generalized 
solely from the facts of individual consciousness. 

f 2 . Used by Marlowe for: Occult or magical 
lore. (Cf. Metaphysical a. 3 b.) Obs. 

1x590 Marlowe Faust, i. (1604) A 3 These Metaphysickes 
of Magicians, And Negromantike bookes are heauenly. 
Metaphysiology, etc, : see Meta- i. 
Metaphysis (metse-fisis). rare~ 0 . [mod.L., 
ad. assumed Gr. *ytrd<pvats, f. yeT(u[>vea$cu. to 
become by change, f. yera- Meta- + <pv- to grow.] 
Transformation ; metamorphosis. 

*755 in Johnson (citing Diet.). 

Metaphy te, -phytie, -pliyton : see Meta- 4. 
|| Metaplasia (metapl^-zia). Phys. and Path. 
[mod.L., as if a. Gr. * ycTa-irXaala, f. yera-nXdaauv 
to mould into a new form, f. y era- Meta- + trXda- 
ae tv to mould.] Transformation of one kind of 
adult tissue into another. 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v., Cartilage is transformed into 
mucoid or areolar tissue, or into bone, by undergoing meta- 
plasia. 1896 Allbult's Syst. Med. I. 202 Among normal 
tissues a transformation of one variety into another .. has 
received from Virchow the distinctive name of metaplasia. 

II Metaplasis (metas’plasis), Biol. [mod.L., 
after G. meiaplase (Haeckel 1866), a. Gr. yera- 
nXacns, n. of action f. ytra-nXiacteiv : see prec.] 
Haeckel’s term for the middle or adult period of 
ontogenetic development: correlated with ana- 
plasis and cataplasis. 

1888 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc » Nat. Hist. XXIII. 405. 
Metaplasm 1 (roe’taplaez’m). [ad. L. mela- 
plasmus (app. used by Quintilian in the sense of 
rhetorical figure), Gr. yera-uXatry-ds (explained by 
L. & Sc. as the formation of cases or tenses from 
a stem different from that of the nom. or pres.), 
f. yeTairXaocreiv : see prec.] a. Bhet. The trans- 
position of words from their usual or natural 
order, b. Cram, The alteration of a word by 
addition, removid or transposition of letters or 
syllables. Also, the formation of oblique cases 
from a stem other than that of the nominative. 

[1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 183 Of the rewles of feete 
metricalle, of metaplasmus, of dial g metricalle.] 1617 
Collins Def. Bp. Ely n, x. 475 So fares it in this Meta- 
plasme of names many times : Dignos et indignos non tarn 
discernit digit itas, sed confundit. 1738 Nugent tr. Port 
Royal's Method Lai. Tongue L 327 This Metaplasm or 
transformation is made by adding, taking away, or chang- 
ing, either a letter, or a syllable. 1889 Hanssen in Amer. 
Jrnl. Philal, X. 39 Intercalarius (but it is possible that 
this latter is simply a metaplasm for iutercalaris). 
Metaplasm 2 (me-taplmz’m). Biol. [f. Meta- 
+ -plasm as in protoplasm .] That part of proto- 
plasm which contains the formative material. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 41 no/e, J. Hanstein 
gives to the substances mingled with the true protoplasm 
and which undergo many transformations, the collective 
name of ‘Metaplasm’. 1877 Ray Lankester in Q. jfrnl. 
Microsc. Sci, XVII. 403 Granular matter, which as meta- 
plasm is distinguished from the hyaline protoplasm, in 
which such granules float. 

Metaplast (me-tapltest). Gram, [as if ad. 
Gr. * prravXaarbv neut. vbl. adj., f. yeratrXdcraeiv : 
cf. Metaplasm h] A noun of which the cases are 
formed from different stems. 

1864 in Webster. 1877 March Comp. Ags.Gram. § 100. 
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52 Irregular Nouns. Such are without case-endings (Inde- 
clinable),. .or they vary, .in stem (Metaplasts), [etc.]. 
Metaplastic (metaplarstik), a. [ad. assumed 
Gr. *p.eravKaaTucos, f. pcrankacrativ : see META- 
PLASIA,] 

1 . Gram. Characterized by Metaplasm (i b). 

1877 March Comp. Ags. Gram. § 100. 52 Many con- 
forming regulars, and heteroclites, are metaplastic. 

2 . Biol. Relating to metaplasis. 

1888 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXIII. 405 
Metaplastic relations. 

3 . Phys. Relating to metaplasia. . *v 

1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Jffietaplastology (metaplmst^lodgi). Biol. 
[f. Metaplast-IC +• -(o)logy.] Haeckel’s term for 
the relationship of the phenomena of metaplasis 
to those of the acme in phylogeny. 

1888 Hyatt [see Metaplastic 2]. 

Ii Metapleux’021 (me-tapluorpn). PI. meta- 
pleura (,-plu era). Also in anglicized forms meta- 
pleurae. [mod.L., f. Gr. per a- Meta- +■ srXevpa 
rib.] See quot. 1875. a. Put. (see quot. 1848). 
b. Zoo/. In the Amphioxus (see qnot.). Hence 
Metapleu-ral a., relating to the metaplenra. 

1848 Maunder Treat. Nat. Hist. 794 Metapleura, the 
lateral surfaces of the metathorax. 187s Ray Lankkster 
in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XV. 267 Metapleura, the upstand- 
ing hollow ridges or laterowentral folds which, in Amphi- 
oxus, form the lateral margins of the ventral surface. Ibid. 
262 The latero-ventral (metapleural) lymph space. Ibid. 263 
The lumen of the metapleur of Amphioxus. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 439 The epipleures form two promi- 
nent longitudinal folds— the metapleures. 

Metapneumonic, -pneustic: see Meta- 3, 3. 
B&etapodial (metapoa-dial), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. meiapodialis (neut. pi. metapodialia ; see 
B), f. metapodium : see next and -al.J 

A. aaj. [In recent Diets.) 

1 . Pertaining to the metapodium of molluscs. 

2 Pertaining to the metapodialia (see B). 

B. sb. One of the || Ktetapodia'lia sb. pi . , the 
bones of the metacarpus and metatarsus taken 
together. 

188a Wilder & Gage Anat. Techtt. 42 The metapodlals 
are comparatively simple elements. 1896 Marsh in 1 6th. 
Rep. U.S. Geol. Survey 1. 185 The metapodials are much 
more slender and the phalanges are less robust than in the 
other members of the order. 

1! Metapodium (metap< 5 »-di»m). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ixera- Meta- + iro 5 -, irons foot.] 

1 . Anat. = Metatarsus. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

2 . The posterior lobe of the foot in molluscs. 
Also anglicized Kletapode (meTap^d). 

1833 Huxley in Phil. Trans. CXLIII.i. 36 The tail or meta- 
podium is subcylindrical at its base. 1875 Nicholson Man. 
Zool. xlvii. (ed. 4) 343 In the // eteropoda . . and in the Wing- 
shells ( Strombida ? ), the foot exhibits a division into three 
portions— an anterior, the ‘ propodium ’ ; a middle, the * me- 
sopodium ’ ; and a posterior lobe, or * metapodium 

Metapolitical (medapoli tikal), a. [See 
Mei'A- x. Cf. G. metapolilisck (Stein, 1817).] 

1 1 . Lying outside the sphere of politics. Obs. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. it. x. 156 The limitation 
of the Kings power, in order to Evangelicall duties, which 
are extra-regalia, and Metapoliticall matters. 

2 . Relating to metapolitics ; given to the study 
of metapolitics. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818)11.82 The metaphysical 
(or as I have proposed to call them, metapolitical) reasonings 
hitherto discussed, belong to Government in the abstract. 

1878 Seeley Stein III. 391 Fries, as Professor, taught a 
new political creed founded on the philosophy of Kant. 
Stein was assuredly not wrong in calling the new school 
nietapolitical. 1889 Campion in Lux Mutidi xi. 461 If man 
is ‘ metaphysical nolens volens it is equally true that he is 
metapolitical, to use Martensen’s happy word, nolens volens. 

Metapolitician (me-tapplitijan). [f. next, 
after politician .J One who holds or advocates 
metapolitical theories. 

1809-10 [see Meta politics]. i8i6 Southey Ess. (1832) I. 
390 The meta-politicians, as they have aptly heen called, 
who bewilder themselves with abstractions. 1878 Seeley 
Stein I. 30 Lest . . the management of affairs should .. pass 
into the hands of those whom he calls, with strong contempt, 
meta/ialiticians. 

Metapolitics (metap(-Iitiks), sb. pi Also 
occas. sing, metapolitic. [See Meta- i.J Abstract 
political science ; the investigation of the specula- 
tive basis of political doctrines; contemptuously , 
unpractical political theorizing. 

_ 1784 De Lolme Eng. Const, n. xvii. (ed. 4) 419 note. It may, 
jf the reader pleases, belong to the Science of Metapolitics, 
in the same sense as we say Metaphysics. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (iBift) 1 . 309 note, As ‘ Metaphysics ’ are the science 
which determines what can, and what can not, be known of 
Being,. so might the philosophy of Rousseau and his fol- 
lowers not inaptly be entitled, Metapolitics , and the Doctors 
of this School, Metapoliticians. 1889 Campion in Lux 
Mundi xi. 461 Every statesman, .has consciously or uncon- 
sciously such a metapolitic. 

II Metapophysis (metapp-fisis). PI. -ses. 
Anat. [mod.L., f. Meta- + Apophysis.] A small 
vertebral prominence. 

1 866 in Brande & Cox Diet. Set., etc. 1897 Parker & 
Harwell Zool. II. xxu. 420 Metapophyses andanapophyses. 


II Metapterygium (me:taptgri*d:$iz>m\ Ichtk. 
[See Meta-.] The hindmost section of the ptery- 
gium in certain fishes. 

1878 Bell tr, Gegenbanr's Comp. Anat. 478 The meta- 
pterygium represents the stem of the archipterygium and the 
rays on it. 1880 Gunther Fishes iv. 80 The pectoral (in is 
supported by three bones, pro-, meso-, and metapterygium. 

Hence Bffetaptery "gial a. (in recent Diets.), 
Metapterygiaa a. (Syd. Soc. Bex.), belonging or 
relating to the metapterygium. 

Metapterygoid (metapte-rigoid). Ichth. [f. 
Meta- + Pterygoid.] In full metapierygoid bone : 
A bone in the skull of a teleostean fish, which fits 
against the anterior border of the hyomandibular 
and symplectic bones. 

1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. 39s In osseous Fishes a yet 
further segmentation occurs, as we find in addition a third 
bone, called the meta-pterygoid. 

|| Metaptosis (metaptffu-sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
geravTcncns, n. of action of ptTamvrtiv to undergo 
a change, f. /zera- Meta- + mirreiv (ittoi-) to fall. 

1. Med. Change in the nature or the seat of a 
disease. ? Obs. 

1G93 tr. Iilancards Phys. Diet. (ed. 2*, Metaplasis, the 
degenerating of one Disease into another, as of a Quartane 
Ague into a Tertian ; and on the contrary, of an Apoplexy 
into a Palsie. 

2. Logic. * The change of a proposition from 
being false to being true, or the reverse’ (Cent. 
Diet. 1 890). 

Metar, obs. form of Meter sbX 
MetaraTbic: see Meta- 6 a. 

Metargon (meta-jg^n). Ghent, [f. Meta- + 
argon.] The name given by Sir W. Ramsay to an 
elementary substance obtained by him from the 
volatilization of the white solid which remained 
after the evaporation of liquid argon. 

x8g8 Westm. Gaz. 17 June 7/2 Professor Ramsay, F.R.S., 
in continuation of his recent research on a new gas in atmo- 
spheric air, has this week gone still further.. .Argon, it now 
seems, has companion gases, their names, using the pro- 
fessor’s nomenclature, being 1 neon ’ (new) and * metargon *. 

Metarseaic, Meta-salts : see Meta- 6 a. 
Metascliematism (metaskf-matiz’m). [ad. 
mod.L. metaschematismus, a. Gr. fj.craaxVi JLaTiC! Mh 
vbl. sb. of p-iTaaxcj pa-Ti^tv to change the form of, 
f. /xera- Meta- + 0-xVP ar ~> a "XTH xa form : see -ism.] 

1. Path. 1 A change of the form of a disease, 
as when haemoptysis follows suppression of the 
menses * (Syd. Soc. Lex., s.v. Metaschematismus). 

1847 tr. Von Feuchlersleben's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 
266 note, Perhaps every metastasis is only a metaschema- 
tism. 1876 tr. IVagner's Gen. Pathol. 320 At other times 
they [sc. calculi] are transformed into other substances: 
Metaschematism. 

2. pen. A fresh arrangement. 

1888 Athenaeum 18 Aug. 214/2 A new arrangement or 
metaschematism of atoms. 

Metascutelluxn, -scutum, Metaserieite, 
Metasilieic : see Meta- 3, 7 a, 6 a. 

]| Metasoma (meta: Ju-ma). Zool. Also angli- 
cized metasome (me-tasffnm). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
pern- Meta- + ou/xa body.] 

1. In Cephalopods, the posterior portion of the 
body, enveloped in the mantle. 

187* N icholson Palxout. 272 A posterior portion, enve- 
loped in the mantle, and containing the viscera (meta- 
soma). 188a Ogilvie, Metasome, Metasoma. 

2. In Lamellibranchs, the part of the body which 
lies behind the foot. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 47s The part which., 
contains the posterior adductor may be termed the meta- 
soma. 

3. In Arthropods ana Arachnids, the hinder por- 
tion of the animal, into which the abdomen is con- 
tinued ; the hinder part of the abdomen. 

1893 Shipley Zool. Invert. 398 The heart.. is continued 
backward in the scoipion as a posterior aorta which traverses 
| the metasoma. 

j Metasomatic (medasc«mae - tik), a. [f. prec. 

! or next : see -ic.] 

1. Zool, Pertaining to the metasoma. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1893 Shipley Zool. Invert. 398 
Extends into the narrow metasomatic segments. 

2. Geol, Pertaining to or of the nature of Meta- 
somatism. 

1886 T. S. Hunt Min. Physiol. 4 Physiogr. 84 A metaso- 
matic hypothesis of the origin of crystalline rocks. 1896 
Van Hisb in 1 6th Rep. U. S. Geol. Snrv. 1. 690 Minerals., 
produced from other minerals by metasomatic processes. 

Metasomatism (metas^u'matiz’m). Geol. 
[f. Meta- -t- Gr. awpar-, owpa body -i- -ism.] 
= Metasomatosis. 

1886 T. S. Hunt Min. Physiol. 4 Physiogr. 83 Constituting 
what has been_ appropriately designated metasomatism. 
1896 Van Hise in 16th Rep. H.S. Geol. Snrv. 1. 689 Meta- 
somatism may be defined as the proaess of metftruorphism 
by which original minerals are partly or wholly altered into 
other minerals, or are replaced by other minerals,- or are 
recrystallized without chemical changes. 

Hence atetaso'matist, one who holds the geo- 
logical theory of metasomatosis (Bunk's Stand. 
Did. 1895). 


Metasomatome (metaspa’matffem). Anat. 

[f. Meta- (app. used unjustifiably in the sense 
‘between’) + Somatome.] (See quot.) Hence 
Bletasomato-mic a. 

*837 Goodsir in Edin. New Philos, y-rttl. V. 122 As the 
mouth is only one of a number of openings situated between 
somatomes, I find such openings conveniently distinguished 
as metasomatomic. 1838 Huxley in Proc. Roy. Soc. (1839) 
IX. 426 Professor Goodsir's terms of Somatomes for the 
segments and Metasomalomes for their interspaces. Ibid. 
427 The intervals between every pair of metasomatomes. 

II Metasomatosis (medaslumatffu-sis). Geol. 
[mod.L.,f. Meta- + <Gr.aaipar-,ow)ia body + -osis.] 
The transformation of one rock into another of an 
entirely different kind. 

1886 T. S. Hunt Min. Physiol. 4 Physiogr, 103 Although 
the crystalline rocks ..have been supposed to be., the 
subject of wide-spread metasomatosis. 2888 Teall Brit. 
Petrogr. 438 Metasomatosis, the change of material due to 
chemical agencies, undergone by rocks subsequent to their 
formation. 

Metasome : see Metasoma. 

Metasperm (meriaspaim). Pot. [f. Meta- 
+ Gr. a vip pa. seed.] = Angiosterm. 

1878 Macnab Rot. ix. (1883) 160 Phanerogamia. A. Archi- 
sperms or Gymnosperms.. .B. Metasperms or Angiosperms. 
1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Metasplenomegalic : see Meta- 2. 

Ii Metastasis (metastasis). PL metastases 
(metEe-staszz). [late L., a. Gr. peraaraais removal, 
change, n. of action of fieOtcrravat to remove, 
change : see Meta- and Stasis.] 

1. Khct. A rapid transition from one point to 
another. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 96 Metastasis or 
Transitio, when in briefe words we passe from one thing to 
another. 1389 Tottenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 240 
margin, Metastasis, or the fluting figure, or the Remoue. 
i6g6 PiiiLurs (ed. 3). 

2. In various scientific uses. 

a. Phys. and Path. The transference of a 
bodily function, of a pain or a disease, of morbific 
matter, etc. from one part or organ to another. 

1663 Boyle Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. xx. 294 What not 
unfrequently happens 111 distempered Bodies by the Meta- 
stasis of the Morbifique matter. 1747 tr. Asiruc's Fevers 
354 The milk, .is very often thrown on other parts, where 
it creates metastases the most incorrigible and obstinate. 
1843 Medico-Chirurg. Rev. XXXVII. 557 Hysteria; Cata- 
lepsy; Metastasis of Hearing, &c. 1898 P. Manson Trap. 
Diseases ix. 175 The metastasis of the pains. 1903 Myers 
Hum. Personality I. Gloss. 19 Metastasis , change of the 
seat of a bodily function from one place, .to another. 

t>. Biol. The transformation of chemical com- 
pounds into other compounds in the process of 
assimilation by an organism. 

By some writers restricted to signify the change of non- 
living into other non-living matter; by others treated as 
synonymous with Metabolism. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 626 Assimilation 
and Metastasis (Stoffwechsel). 1878 Bell tr. Ccgenbaur's 
Comp. Anal. 13 Metastasis, or change in the arrangement 
of chemical elements. The body nourishes itself by replacing 
the material used up in metastasis by fresh matter, which 
is received from without, 
c. Geol. (See qnot.) 

1886 Bonney in Proc. Geol. Soc. 39 Metastasis (change of 
order), denoting changes rather of a paramorphic character, 
such, for example, as the crystallization of a limestone, the 
devitrification of a glassy rock. 

3 . gen. Transformation; change from one con- 
dition to another, rare. 

1831 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 2t note. The In- 
finite and Absolute are only the names of. .two subjective 
negations, converted into objective affirmations. .. Some, 
more reasonably, call the thing unfinishable — infinite; 
others, less rationally, call it finished — absolute. But in 
both cases, the metastasis is in itself irrational. x£8y 
Stevenson Mem. 4 Portraits vii. 1x6 The lamp and oil 
man, just then beginning, by a not unnatural metastasis, to 
bloom into a lighthouse-engineer. 

Metastatic (metis: se-tik), a. [f. Metastasis : 
cf. STATIC and rare Gr. jue-raoraTtKoy.] 

1. Min. (See quot.) 

1816 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 2) 218 A crystal is 
named . . Metastatic (metastatique), that is to say, trans- 
ferred, when its plane angles and solid angles are the same 
as those of the nucleus, and are thus transported to the 
secondary form. Example, Metastatic calcareous-spar. 

2. Pertaining to, characterized or produced by 
metastasis. 

a. Path. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. fed, 4) IV. 316 As 
sometimes happens in metastatic dropsy from repelled gout. 
1841 Medico-Chirurg, Rev. XXXV. 563 Metastatic Abscess. 
189a Tube's Diet. Psychol. Med. II. 697 Metastatic In- 
sanity, any form of insanity which appears and disappears 
with the disappearance or appearance of certain physical 
affections, e.g. asthma, gout, erysipelas, lie. 

b. Biol. 1880 B essey Bot. 1 86 Those metastatic changes 
which take place in the ordinary growth of plants. 

So Metastatical a. «= Metastatic i. Meta- 
srta-tically adv., by metastasis (in recent Diets.). 

18x7 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 224 The metastatical 
variety of calcareous spar. . ' 'f ' ' 

II Metastenram (metas ts-mvm). [mod.L., f. 
Meta- + Sternum.] 

1. Ent. The median ventral piece of the meta- 
thorax in insects. 


METASTOMA. 
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METAZOAN. 


1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxv. 579 The central 
part of the mesostethium when elevated or porrected, or 
otherwise remarkable, is called the metaslernum. 1838 
Westwood Entom. Text-bk. 27a The under surface of 
..the metasternum is generally a horny covering. 

2 . Anat. The xiphisternum or ensiform ap- 
pendage. 

1868 W. K. Parker Shoulder-girdle Vertebr. 123 A supple- 
mentary sternal plate (‘metasternum 1884 L)istant in 
Proc, Zool- Soc. 460 Disks of meso- and metasternums 
pitchy. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Daetaste-mal a., pertaining to the meta- 
sternuna ; sb. a metasternal plate. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxv. 579 The Tettigonisi 
F. have usually a distinct metasternal point between their 
hind-legs. 1868 W. K. Parker Shoulder-girdle Veriebr. 
121 These plates are rudimentary ‘ meta-sternals’. 1873 
Le Conte Ctassif. Lepidoptera N, Amer. 11. 312 Meta- 
sternal pores distinct. 

Metasthenie, Metastlbmte: seeMETA-3, 7 a. 

11 Metastoma (metaj-st/fma). Zool. Also 
anglicized met as tome (me*tast<zum). [mod.L., 
f. Gr. per a- Meta- + otv/m mouth.] 

1 . The Labium or lower lip of crustaceans. 

1839 Huxley in Brit. Qrg. Rem., 1st Monograph 16 The 
Metastoma [in Pterygotus] . . is an oval plate with margins 
much thinner than the centre. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. xii. 210 A bruad heart-shaped metastome or mouth- 
piece. 

2 . Haeckel’s term (1872) for the secondary (*. e. 
permanent) mouth in the vertebrata. 

2879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man II. 469. 

11 Metastomium (metast<?u*mi»m). Zool. 
[Formed as prec] Lankester’s term for the whole 
hinder (2. e. the mouthed) portion of a simple meta- 
zoan soma. Hence Metistounial a. 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XVII. 427. 
Metastropke (metsestr&f). [a. Gr. pcra- 
CTpocprj change from one thing to another ; related 
to fitradTpecpeiv to turn round, f. /rtra-, Meta- + 
arpecpeiv to turn.] 

+ 1 . ? nonce-use. (See quot.) 

1634 H. L’Estrange Ckas. I (1653! 93 The Town suffering 
a metastrophe, change of name as well as nature, was 
ordered to be called.. Borgo Maria. 

2 . Cryst. (See quot.) Hence Mefcastro'phio a. 
2893 Stoky-Maskei.yne Crystallogr. 99 A solid figure is 
symmetrical to an axis when every radius vector moving in 
a plane perpendicular to the axis and meeting a point of 
the figure would also meet corresponding points at the same 
distances from the axis at each revolution through an arc- 
angle of 2 it/m. The aspect of such a solid figure will not 
therefore be changed by a revolution of the solid round this 
axis through the angle 2 ir/«, and any portion of its surface so 
revolving will move into a position in which it will be con- 
gruent with another portion of the surface entirely corre- 
sponding to it. Dkf. — C ongruence of this kind will be 
termed metastrophe, and sucn corresponding parts will be 
said to be metas trophic to each other. 1899 W. J. Lewis 
Crystallogr. 18 We shall generally express the relation by 
saying that the like faces, edges and coigns disposed about 
an axis of symmetry are interchangeable or metastrophic. 
Metasyenite : see Meta- 7 b. 

It Metasyncrisis (metasrnkrisis), Path. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. pcraavyicpiais, f. ptraavyiepiveiv 
to use diaphoretics: see Meta- and Syn crisis.] 
a. The evacuation of morbid matter, esp. through 
the pores of the skin. b. (See quot. 1 706.) 

1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2£jb, Metasyncresis, 
which may sygnyfy as moche as Metaporopossis in Greke. 
That is to say, mutacyon of the state of pores & smal 
conduytes. 1693 tr. Blanc ard's Phys. Diet, (ed. 2), Meta- 
syncrisis, the Operation of a Medicine externally applied, 
which fetches out the Humours from thdr closest Recesses. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Metasyncrisis, a restoring of 
the Parts or Passages of the Body to their natural State. 
1847 tr. Fenchterslebens Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 38 The 
Methodist, Thessalus..the inventor of Metasyncrisis (jjtera- 
cnryxptcn,) (recorporatio), a method which still forms our 
principal . . corporeal means in the treatment of insanity. 

• Metasyncritic, -ical (metasinkrrtik, -ikal). 
[f. Gr. p-tTaavyicpiTUC-os, f. fj-tTaavyupiais : see 
prec.] Of the nature of, pertaining to, or pro- 
ducing metasyncrisis. 

Metasyncritical circle , cycle: 1 the methodical use of 
metasyncritic remedies ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1631 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. xxxii. 329 A very 
strong metasyncriticalj plaister. 1725 Freind Hist. Physic/s 
1 . 124 The Resumptive or Metasyncritical Circle. 2847 
tr, Feuchiersleben's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 332 The 
metasyncritic method. Ibid. 338 To excite, through the 
nervous system, a salutary (metasyncritical) action. 

Metatarsal (mciata'j. 3 al), a. and sb. Anat. 
[f. MeTATARS-US + -Ah,] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the metatarsus. 

*73? S. Sharp Surg. 223 It may happen that the Bones of 

the l’oes, and part only of the Metatarsal Bones are carious. 
1890 A. H, Evans Birds 10 A fusion of the second, third, 
and fourth metatarsal bones. 

B, sb. Any bone of the metatarsus. 

1834 Owen Skel, <$• Teeth in Circ. Sci. I. Org. Nat. 212 
The second metatarsal supports three phalanges, 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 666 Tight or badly fitting shoes 
exerting pressure on the head of the metatarsal. 

11 Metatarsalgia (meitatajsse-ldjia). Path, 
[f. Metatarsus + Gr. -aXyia pain.] Pain in the 
metatarsus. 1889 Lancet 6 Apr. 707/1. 

Me tatarse. Anglicization of Metatarsus. 

1890 in Century Diet, 2894 Newton Diet. Birds 616 
Their tendons unite about the middle of the metatarse. 


Metatar SO- (metataust?), comb, form of next 
used to ueuote * belonging to the metatarsus 
and . ; in metatarso-phalangeal a ., belonging 

to the metatarsus and the phalanges ; sb. a meta- 
tarso-phalangeal joint; also metatarso-digital 
in the same sense. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 390 The last four metatarso- 
phalangeal articulations. 1876 Qi, tarn's Anat. (ed. 8) I. 181 
In the first metatarso-digital articulation. 2879 St. George's 
Hosp . Rep. IX. 331 The ankle, elbow, and first metatarso- 
phalangeal. 2887 Brit. Med. jrnl. 2 Apr. 728/1 The Meta- 
tarso-Phalangeal Joint of the Great Toe. 

II Metatarsus (metatausite). Anat. Pl.meta- 
-tarsi (-si). [mod.L.: see Meta- and Tarsus.] 
The group of five long bones of the foot lying 
between the tarsus and the toes. In birds, the 
bone which conesponds to tarsus and metatarsus 
together. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. vh. ii. 479 The joyning of., the 
Tarsus to the Metatarsus. 1682 in Phil. Collect. No. 3. 
247 Sixty three large Scales, reaching up all along his 
[re. the Oestridge’s) Foot before, or before those Bones which 
answer to the Metatarsus. 2879 Wright Anhjt. Life 7 In 
the Jerboa, among the rodents, the three middle metatarsi 
form but a single bone. 1899 A. H. Evans Birds 10 The 
covering of the metatarsus is usually ‘ scutellated ’. 

b. Ent. ( a ) The proximal joint of the tarsus, 
esp. when much developed, {b) The entire tarsus 
of the hind foot. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xv. (ed. 2) I. 494 [The bee] 
next seizes one of the laminae of wax with a pincer formed 
by the posterior metatarsus and tibia. 

Metataetaric, Metataxis : see Meta- 6 a, 5 . 
|| Metate (msta'te). [Aztec metatl£\ A fiat or 
somewhat hollowed oblong stone, upon which 
grain, cocoa, etc. is ground by means of a smaller 
stone. Also vietale-stone (Funk’s Stand. Did.'). 

1834 Bartlett lixplor. Texas , etc. II. 245 Several broken 
metates, or corn-grinders, lie about the pile. Ibid. 276. 

Meta-theology: see Meta- i. 

|| Metatheria (meta|uo'ria), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ptra- Meta- + 6i]piov animal.] 
Huxley’s term (correlative with Prototheria and 
Euiheria) for the Marsupials. Hence Meta- 
the-rian a., belonging to the Metatheria\ sb., an 
animal of this division. 

2880 Huxley in Proc. Zool. Soc. 654 An intermediate type 
between tiiat of the Prototheria and that of the higher 
mammals, which may be termed that of the Metatheria. 
Ibid. 657 There is no known . . Marsupial which has not far 
more widely departed from the Metatherian type. 2894-3 
Roy. Nat. Hist. (ed. Lydekker) 111 . 283 Mammals are 
divided into three primary groups or subclasses, viz. : 1. 
Eutherians, or Placentals. . . 2. Metatherians, or Impla- 
centals, including the Pouched Mammals. 3. Pi ototberians, 
represented only by the Egg-laying Mammals. 

Metathesis (met£e - j?ikis). PI. metatheses 
(metae hAfz). [a. late L. metathesis (in sense 1 ), a. 
Gr. (leraOeats, n. of action of ptranOevat to trans- 
pose, change : see Meta- and Thesis. Cf. F. 
mdatkbsei] 

1. t a - Rhet. The transposition of words (obs.). 
b. Gram. The interchange of position between 
sounds or letters in a word ; the result of such a 
transposition. 

*608 Hieron 2nd PI. Def. Ministers' Reasons for Refusal 
Subscript. 114 By a metathesis or transposition [he] hath 
misplaced some of their words. 1660 Jf.r Taylor Duct. 
Ditbit, iv. i. rule 2 § 36 Tahur, which is the Metathesis of 
Hurta, a thief. 2796 Peggic Anonym. (1809) 347 It is 
necessary sometimes to attend to the metathesis, or trans- 
position of letters. I make no doubt but Sir John Falstafif 
is formed from Sir John Fastolph. 1862 Rawlinson A nc. 
Mon., Chald. I. viii. 196 The Assyrian Nipur, which is 
Nipru, with a mere metathesis of the two final letters. 1890 
A theucewu 15 Feb. 208/2 The suggested metathesis klryika 
to kirikya does not recommend itself strongly. 

erroneous use. 1752-2 Fielding Covent Card. Jrnl. ijNov., 
The first syllable is Bob, change o into a, which is only 
a metathesis of one vowel for another, and you have Bab. 

1 2. Path. a. = Metastasis, b. The transposi- 
tion of a solid morbific substance (that cannot be 
evacuated) from one part to another where it will 
be less injurious. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Metathesis. . .In Pbysick it is when 
a Disease goes from one part to another. 2733 Chambers 
Cycl. Suppl., Metathesis, . , a change of place in such 
humours, or other diseased parts, as cannot be absolutely 
removed or sent off. Thus a Metathesis of a cataract is 
a depression thereof, so that it no longer shuts out the light. 
183a Webster (citing Coxe ), Metathesis in medicine, a 
change or removal of a morbid cause, without expulsion. 

3. gen. Change or reversal o; condition, 

2705 Green hill Art Embalm. 105 What a Metathesis is 
this! that he who perhaps was born of Royal Blood., shall 
now cry out with Job 17. 24, To Corruption, thou art my 
Father. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible v. (1878) 153 note, 
The slow processes, the abrupt transitions, the sudden 
metatheses, which history so often reveals. 

4, Chem. (See quots.) 

1872 J. P. Cooke New Chem. (1874) 245 Metathesis con- 
sists in the interchange of atoms or groups of atoms between 
two molecules, and implies that the structure of these 
molecules is not otherwise altered. 1887 Rbmsen Elem. 
Chem. 12 Double decomposition or metathesis. ..In double 
decomposition two or more substances act upon one another 
and give rise to the formation of two or more new ones. 
Thus when hydrochloric acid acts upon marble two sub- 
stances, calcium chloride and carbonic acid, are formed. 


Metathetic (metaj>e-tik), a. [ad. Gr. ptra- 
OfriKus, 1. ptraTiOivai (see prec.).] Characterized 
by or involving metathesis. So Metathe-tical a. 

2835 both in Ogilvie Suppl. 2872 J. P. Cooke New 
Chem. (1874) Index 324 Metathetieal leactions. 

Metathoracio (meuajionesik), a. [f. next: 
cf. Thoraoic.J Of or belonging to the metathorax. 

2836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 972/2 The metathoracic 
segment. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anini. vii. 425 The 
metathoracic wings. 

Ii MetathoraxfmetaJiSa-rEeks). Ent. [mod.L.; 
see Meta- and Thorax.] The hiudmost segment 
of the thorax in insects. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxiii. (1818) II. 318 The., 
abdomen and metathorax. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 
vii. 400 The., tergal portion of the metathorax. 

+ Meta lion. Obs.~° [ad. L. metation-em, n. 
of action f. mStari to mark or lay out (a camp).] 
(See quot.) Also Keta-tor [agent-n.]. 

2623 Cockeram, Metation, a setting in order. Ibid., 
Metator, hee which setteth in order. 2662 Blount Clossogr. 
(ed. 2), Metator (Lat.),a planter or setter in order, a measurer 
out of the place for a Camp to pitch in, a measurer of Land. 

Metatit anie, Metatoluie : see Meta- 6 a. 
Metatome (me*tat0"m). Arch. [f. Gr. pera- 
Meta- + -r 0/217 cutting (repvetv to cut).] The 
space or interval between two dentels. 

1842 Gwilt Archit. 

Metatropy, Metatun gstie : see Meta- 5, 6 a. 
Metatype (me-tatoip). [f. Meta- + Type sb.] 
*t 1 . = Antitype. Obs. 

1658 T. Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. 37 Atnaleclt is a true 
Metatype of the divel. 

2 . Zool. (See quot.) 

2893 O. Thomas in Proc. Zool. Soc. 242 A metatype is 
a specimen received from the original locality after the 
description has been published, but determined as belonging 
to bis own species by the original describer himself. 

Metavoltine : see Meta- 7 a. 

Metaxin (metse ksin). [f. Gr. peTopv between 
+ -IN.] A proteid forming the material of the 
fibrils of plastids. 

1890 in Century Did. 2900 in Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

Metaxite (metae-ksait). Min. [Named (tue- 
taxit ) by A. Breithaupt in 1832, f. Gr. gEafi 
silk, in allusion to its lustre.] A name for some 
fibrous varieties of serpentine. 

2836 T. Thomson Min. Geol., etc I. 171 The metaxite of 
Breithaupt is also a variety of serpentine. 1866 Reader 
10 Feb. 156/2 Tufts of Metaxite. 

II Metayage (metgya.3). [Fr., irreg. f. mltayer : 
see next.] A system of land tenure in Western 
Europe and also in the United States, in which the 
farmer pays a certain proportion (geneially half) 
of the produce to the owner (as rent), the owner 
generally furnishing the stock and seed or a part 
thereof. Also attrib. in mdayage system. 

2877 D. M. Wallace Russia xxi. 336 They.. farmed part 
of their land on the mttayage system. Ibid. xxxi. 519 The 
third solution was the system commonly known as me- 
tayage. 2898 Nat. Rev. Aug. 907 The system of 1 metayage * 
is not used in Southern Italy. 

||M6tayer (mctgyc). Also 9 metayar. fF. 
mdayer rned.L. medielarius, f. medietas half: 
see Mediety, Moiety.] A farmer who holds land 
on the metayage system. Also attrib. as in m£- 
tayer system , tenancy. 

2776 Adam Smith W. N. in. ii. I. 473 A species 
of farmers known at present in France by the name of 
Metayers. 2804 Edin. Rev. IV. 321 The system of rural 
economy in Hindustan, closely resembles . . the metayer 
system. 2836 Craoford in Encycl. Brit. XII. 691/1 Rural 
labourers [in Japan] were occupants or at best metayers. 
1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 163 Metayer tenancy. 1886 
A. Weir Hist. Basis Mod. Europe (1889) no Dauphiny, 
where the worst kinds of metayer farming obtained. 

tMetaying. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Metayer: 
see -ing 1.] Farming on the metayage system. 
Also aftrib. 

1792 A. Young Trav, France 399 The metaying system. 
Ibid. 402 The evils of metaying. 

Metayl, Metayn, obs. ff. Metal, Mitten. 

|| Metazoa (metazDu-a), sb.pl. [f. Gr. pera- 
Meta- 4 + (£>a pi. of (wov animal.] Haeckel’s 
term for one of the two great divisions (the other 
being Protozoa) of the animal kingdom, com- 
prising those animals whose bodies consist of many 
cells. Also sing. Metazo'on, one of the metazoa. 

1874 Huxley in ’Jrnl. Linn. Soc., Zool. XII. 202 The 
Metazoa of Haeckel. Ibid. 205 The next stage in the 
development of the embryo of a Metazoon consists^ [etc.l. 
2878 Bell tr. Gegenbanrs Comp. Anat. 89 This division 
is the first of the Metazoa, or organisms which are un- 
doubtedly animals. 

Metazoan (metazou-an), a. and sb. [f. prec. + 
-AN.] a. adj. Belonging to or characteristic of 
the Metazoa. t>. sb. One of the Metazoa. 

2884 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXIII. 240 
The adult ascon, the lowest Metazoan. 2886 Geddes in 
Encycl, Brit. XX. 419/2 The Metazoan segmentation of 
the ovum. 2904 Brit, Med. Jrnl, 15 Oct. 971 For every 
character presented by a Metazoan individual, a man for 
example, there is always a second character latent or 
dormant in his germ-cells. 


METE. 

So Metazoic a. — Metazoan a. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. i. 47 What distinguishes 
the metazoic aggregate is that [etc.]. 

Me chord, -buird, Match^e, Meteorn : see 

Meat-board, Match, Metecorn. 

Mete (mzt), sb- 1 Also 5 mette, 6 met, 6-7 
matt, 7 meats, 7-8 meet. [a. OF. mete, mette , 
ad. L. meta goal, boundary.] 
f 1 . A goal. Obs. 

1402 Kept. Friar Daw Tobias in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 

86 Thou concludist thi silf, and bryngest thee to the mete 
there I wolde have thee. 1480 Caxton QviiVs Met. x. viii, 
He passed her and cam to the mette to fore her. 

2 . A boundary or limit (material or immaterial); 
a boundary stone or mark ; esp. in phrase metes and 
bounds [— AF. metes et boundes (1325 in Foils 
Farit. I. 434/2)], common in legal use; also 
1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 363 And fynably they 
were brought to so strayte metes and boundes that [etc.]. 
1535 Ld. Burners Froiss. II. cci. [cxcvii.] 615 The kynge 
hathe clerely gyuen to hym. .the hole duchy of Acquytayne, 
soasit extendeth in metes and lymytacyons. X563J. Dolman 
in Mirr. Mag., Ld. Hastings xcii, Untimely neuer comes 
the liues last mett. 1607 Norden Sum. Dial. 1. 19 If the 
ditches, which are the ordinary meeres, meates and bounds 
betweene seueral mens lands, be confounded. 1768 Conn. 
Col. Fee. (1885) XIII. 52 To ascertain by meets and bounds 
the width of said cart-road thro said meadow. 1818 Cruise 
Digest ted. 2) I. 197 Dower was assigned by metes and 
bounds, because it was a tenancy of the heir. 1878 Lanier 
Marshes of Glynn 39 As a belt of the dawn, Tor a mete 
and a mark To the forest-dark. 1894 Q. Rev. Jan. 30 The 
introspective genius knows his metes and bounds. 

t Mete, sb.'t, anglicized form of Meatus. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 16 pe palesye vniuersel come}) of 
haboundaunce of viscous humouris closynge pe metis of 
vertu animale, sensityue, and motyue. 

Mete (nut), sb . 3 [f. Mete z/. 1 ; cf. Met jA] 
Measure. 

1768 J. Ross Ode loss Friend Wks. 224 (MS.) The pow’r 
Of solemn Young or softer Thomson’s mete ! 1834 Hogg 
Mora Campbell 30 Noted for heroes tall and fair Of manly 
mete and noble mien, a 1871 Miss Cary Lability ii. (Funk), 
We get back our mete as we measure. 

Mete (nut), 7/J Inflected meted, meting. 
Forms: Inf. 1 metan, (meotan), 3, 6 mette, 4-6 
meet(e, 6 7 meat(e, mett, 8 met, 3- mete. 
Pa. t . I maet, 4-6 mett(e, 4-7 met, (4 mat(te, 
maat, mete, ra.3(e)tid, 4-5 metede, 6 mott), 
7- meted. Pa. fple. 1-2 gemeten, 1-6 meten, 
2-3 imeten, 3-6 mett(e, (4ymeten, metun, 5 
metyn, 6 metfcen, - on, mottun, meated, 7 mete, 
dial. 9 metit), 4-6 mofcen, m 9 tid, 4-8 (9 dial.) 
met, 7- meted. [A Com. Teut. originally str. vb. : 
OE. metan {meet, tmkton , gemeten ) corresponds to 
OFris. meta , OS. metan (Du. meten), OHG. 
mezzan (MUG. mezzen, mod.G. messen), ON. meta 
to value (Sw. mat a to measure), Goth, ini tan 
OTeut. *inet- (: mat- : inikt-) pre-Teut. *med- 
(: mod- : med-) cogu. w. Gr. ixISluvos Medimn, L. 
tnodius bushel; other cognates are L. meditdri 
and the words cited s.v. Meditate. 

The Teut. *met- has no direct connexion with the synony- 
mous L. me tip. ; but many scholars regard the WMndo- 
germanic *tncd- and met. as parallel extensions of me-. 

The verb was frequently conjugated weak as early as the 
14th c. ; the original strong inflexions did not entirely dis- 
appear until late in the 16th c.] 
i. trans. To ascertain or determine the dimen- 
sions or quantity of ; = Measure v. 2. Also with 
dimensions as obj. Now only poet, and dial., 
exc. in allusions to Matt. vii. 2. 

<■975 Rushw. Gasp. Matt. vii. 2 In (Stem aemete be ^e 
me tajl bi 3 eow meten. c 1000 jElfbjc Gram. xiii. (Z.) 84 
/Elc psera 'Singa, be man wihb on wasgan o& 5 e met on fate. 
c laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 Gif hit chepinge be be me 
shule meten oSer weien be [etc.]. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 
244/142 pe sehipmen. .token be bischope wel i-metene Ane 
boundred quarteres Bwete. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xl. 5 He 
metid [1388 mat] the breede of the beeldyng with 00 ijerd. 
1388 — Ruth iii. 15 He mete [133s Coverdale meet] sixe 
buyschels of barly. c 1420 Chratt. Vilod. 4620 And w‘ hurre 
fote he metede pe lengthe of pat space. C1483 Caxton 
Dialogues 44 PauIyn..Hath so moche moten Of corne.. 
That he may no more for age. 1556 J. Huy wood Spider 4 
F. xcii. 49 Our mesurs mette to otner, shal to vs be mottun. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 11. i, Lands that were mete by 
the Rod. 1781 Crabbe Library 302 She. .Metes the thin 
air arid weighs the flying sound. 1805 in Chambers Pop. 
Poems Scot. (1862) 152 Says Tam, ‘We'll hae them met;’ 
They measured just eight score o’_ pecks. 1865 Swinburne 
Lament. 23 No hand has meted his path. 

•with clause, a 1223 Auer. R. 232 He bet meteS hu heih 
is be heouene & hu deope is be eorfte. c 1391 Chaucer Astral. 
11. § 42 a, Mete how many foot ben be-twen be too prikkis. 
fig. a 1556 Lo. Vaux in Farad. Dainty Dev. (1578) 7 b, 
When 1 . . mette in mind eache steppe youth strayed a wry. 
1876 Blackif. Songs Relig. 4 Life 48 All men Who.. mete 
with kingly ken lhe starry-peopled sky. 

"b. To be the * measure’ of. poet. rare. 

1844 Mrs, Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 52 
Cast out, cast down— What word metes absolute loss? 

fc. To complete the full ‘measure’ or amount 
of. Also with forth , out. Obs. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. xxxix. 274 Nor yet the time hath 
Titansgliding fire Met forth. 1698 Fryer Ate. E. India 4 
P. 12 Their Wings, .mete out twice their length. Ibid. 240 
To Bury metes out Twelve Miles more. 1791 Burns To 
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Mr. Maxwell of Terraughty on his Birthday ii. This day 
thou metes threescore eleven. 

T 2 . absol. or intr. To take measurements; 

«= Measure v. i h. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Exod, xvi, 38 Thei metiden [1382 mesurden] 
at the mesure gomor. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 16 Dame, 
mete well. 1530 Palsgr. 635/2, I wyll nat mete by your 
busshell. 1649 R. Hodges Plain Direct. 13 A yard to mete 
withal. 

fb. To measure distances for shooting at a 
mark ; hence, to aim at. Obs. 

1534 More Conf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1157/2 We shal nowe 
meate for the shoote and consider . . ho w fai re of your arrowes 
are from the prik. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 134 Let the 
mark haue a pricke in ’t to meat at. 

f 3 . trans. To mark (put) the boundary or 
course of ; = Measure v. 3. Obs. 

In late use prob. regarded as a derivative of Mete sbP 
c 825 (■'«/. Psalter lix. 9, & gemiere getelda ic meotu 
[Vulg. metibor ]. a 1000 Caedmon's Exod. 92 iGr.) Wicsieal 
metan. 1382 Wyclif Deut. xxi. 2 The spacis of alle the 
cytees bi enuyroun shal be meetid from the place of the 
c->reyn, c 1440 Promp. Pam. 336/1 Meate londe, or set 
bowndys, meto. 1513 [see Measure v. 3]. 1535 Coverdale 
Ps. lix. [lx.] 6, I wil deuyde Sichem, & mete out the valley 
of Suclioth. 1567 Drant Horace, Ep. 1. xvi. E vij, Hebrus 
that meteth Thracia. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 96 He met 
out a large and great circuit of ground. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 29 Command sail be giuen to the Schiref, to cause 
mett, and measure the samine [re. a dowry]. 1632 Hey- 
wood 1 st Pt. Iron Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 III. 267 Of all your 
flourishing line. . Not one shal liue to meate your Sepulchre. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepherd 1. ii, Ana a fair dial to 
mete out the day. 18x9 \V. Tennant Papistry Storm’d \ 
(1827) 137 The heralds had the rink-room metit, The barriers 
set, and lists completit. 

4 . To estimate the greatness or value of; to 
appraise ; = Measure v. 6. arch . 

In OE, also=to compare (const, miti, be 1. 
c888 Iv. /Elfred Booth, xiii. § 1 Ne sint hi no wi <5 eow to 
metanne. 971 Blickl. Horn. 133 Se swej wtes pies Halgan 
Castes be winde meten. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. x. 12 Vi e 
metinge, or mesuringe, vs in vs silf, and comparisownynge 
vs silf to vs. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . 11. iv. 11495) 31 
They [aungels] deuyde mete and waye all mennes werkes 
good and euyll. 01440 York Myst. xxiii. 116 pat godais 
sone is pis, Euyn witli hym mette and all myghty. 1595 
Spenser Col. Clout 365 For not by measure of her owiie 
great mynd, And wondrous worth, she mott my simple 
song. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. IP, iv. iv. 77 A Patterne, or a 
Measure . . By which his Grace must mete the liues of 
others. 1703 J effeuson Writ. (1830) III. 489 A simple mea- 
sure by which every one could mete their merit. 18S6 
J. H. Newman Gerontius § 3 Spirits and men by different 
standards mete The less and greater in the flow of time. 

f 5 . To traverse (a distance) ; = Measure v. ii. 
Also absol. or intr. (and ref. ) To go, proceed. Ohs. 

BeotvuIfi6 33 Ferdon fori) . .foldwe& maston. 1340 Ham- 
pole ^ Pr. Cottsc. 7695 Himself fra ertb, upward met bat way, 
When he stey tylle heven. a 1400-50 A lexander 455 part 
metis he him to Messadone. Ibid. 4803 pan metis he doun 
of be mounte in-to a mirk vale. 1621 Quarles Feast for 
Worms viii. G3, A Citty . . whose ample wall, Who vnder- 
takes to mete with paces, shall [etc.]. 1697 Creech tr. 

Manilius 111. 107 Take all that space the Sun Meets out, 
when every daily Round is Run. 

impers. pass, a 1400-50 Alexander 374 Qwen it was 
metyn to be merke bat men ware to ryst. Ibid. 564 Fra )>e 
none tyme Till it to mydday was meten on be morne efter. 

6. (Often with out.) To apportion by measure ; 
to assign in portions ; to portion or deal out ; esp. 
to allot (punishment, praise, reward, etc.). 

Uncommon till the 19th c. ; now tile chief current sense, 
but only in literary use. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26529 [Christ] bat metes ilk man his 
mede. a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems ii. 23 Thou., 
mett thame moonshyn ay for meill. 1676 Towf.rson Deca- 
logue 463 Our recreations should be meted by smaller por- 
tions. 1721 Ramsay Tartana 263 When beauty’s to be 
judg’d without a vail, And riot its powers met out as by 
retail. But wholesale. 1798 Malthus Popul. {1817) I. 278 
The food of the country would be meted out . .in the smallest 
shares that could support life. 1842 Tennyson Ulysses 3, 

I mete and dole Unequal laws unto a savage race. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. viii. (1872) II. 17 His very sleep was 
stingily meted out to him. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Coni. II. xiii. 382 What punishment shall 1 mete to this 
thief? 

t Mete, 71. 2 Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 znrtan, 3 -6 
mote, 4 meete v n, 6 meit. Pa. t. 1 meette, 1-5 
mete, 3 matte, 3-5 mette, 3-6 mett, 3-7 met. 
Pa. pple. 3 imet, 3-4 met, 4 mete, 4-5 ymet. 
[OE. m-Man wk. vb.; not found outside English.] 

1 . impers. Me mette : it occurred to me in a 
dream ; I dreamt. Also with sb., as me mette 
sweven, I dreamt a dream. 

The analogy of ON. drawn dreymdi mik fsee Dream ».* 
3) suggests taking sveven (or equivalent sb.) as accus. and 
the vb. as impers. ; on the other hand, the sb. may be the 
nom. and the vb. may have the meaning ‘ to occur to (a 
person) in a dream ’. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gun. xxxvii. 5 Witodlice hit jelamp b 321 bine 
maitte. c 1000 — Dent. xiii. i Gif aini^ witeja . . seege pact 
him meette swefen. 1297 R. Glouc. 1 Rolls) 4140 At tyme of 
midnrit of be ni^t himmetteagreuouscas. la 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 26 Me mette swiche a swevening, That lykede 
me wonders wel. £1385 — L. G. W. Prol, 210 Me mette 
how I lay in the medewe thoo. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
vi. 109 Thenne mette [v.r. mete] me moche more b an ich 
by-fore tolde Of pe mater bat ich mette fyrst on maluerne 
hulles. <11400-50 Alexander 422 Quen he wro3t had his 
will ben witrely him metis, pat he bowes to hire belechisre. 
a 1643 W, Cartwright Otdinary it. ii. {1651) 26 All night 
me met eke that I was at Kirke. [The speaker is ' Robert 
Moth, an Antiquary’.] 
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2 . trans. To dream (a dream, that something 
happened, etc.). 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 176 Gyf man mete pmt he fela 
gosa haebbe. c 1290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 281/104 Seint Do- 
menic matte .. b at seint petur him bi-tok Ane staf. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2063 Ich mot mete a sweuen to-night. 
c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Routes 104 The louere met he hath 
his lady wonne. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 81 A1 bat we haue 
lyued heere. It is but as a dreem y-met. 1513 Douglas 
/Eneis u. v. 36 The first quiet Of naturale sleip.-Stelis on 
fordoverit mortale creaturis, And in thair swewynnis metis 
quern figuris. c 1570 Pride <y Lovjl. (1841) 65, I ..mused of 
these matters that I mett. 

‘A. intr. To dream (of). 

a 1300 if. Horn 1522 (Camb. MS.) pat ni^t horn gan swete, 
And heuie for to mete Of Rymenhild his make. 1393 Langl. 

P. PI. C. xii. 167 In a wynkynge ich worth and wonder- 
liche ich mette. c 1430 Syr Guner. (Roxb.) 6567 Al night 
1 haue of him met. 

Hence I-met ppl. a. 

a 1225 Juliana 74 Ant as imet sweuen aswindeS hira 
murhSen. 

tMete, v.i Obs. [OE. mitan ; not found out- 
side Eng.J trans . and intr. To paint, design. 

c 1000 /Ei.fric Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 174 Pingo ic mete, c 1200 
Or min 1047 pe33 haffdenn liccness metedd Off Cherubyn. 
£1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2701 He carf..Two likenesses, so grauen 
& meten [etc.]. 

Mete : see Mate a., Meat, Meet, Met. 
t Mete corn. Obs. Also 4 metta-, 5 met-. 
[OE., f. mite Meat sb. + Corn E] An allowance 
(properly, of corn) made to servants, to inmates 
of a hospital, etc. 

logo in Thorpe Charters (1865)580 Ilk habbe his..metecu 
& his metecorn. 1320 Rolls of Parlt. I. 367/1 Stipendia & 
metecorn, ac cetera debita servientum in monasterio pre- 
dicto. 1385-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 391 Tribus servi- 
entibus apud le Hough pro le mettecorn. 1402-3 Ibid. 218 
Pro frumento et pecunia datis pro metkorn hominibus de 
hospitalibus deWitton et de Maudelens. £1440 Promp. 
Perm. 335/2 Mete corne, panicimn. 1522-3 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surteesi 255 Pro le meteorn sowlsilver et aliis neces- 
sariis. [1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey).] 
t Mete-custi, a. Obs. Also -cousti. [f. 
Meat sb.-t Custi a., liberal,] Liberal with food, 
hospitable. 

£ 1205 Lav. 19932 He wes mete-custi [c 1275 mete-cousti]. 
Ibid. 23257. 

Metecl (mrted), ppl. a. [f. Mete v . 1 + -ed 1 .] 
Measured; apportioned. 

1775 Ash, Meted , measured, reduced to a measure. 1887 
Morris Odyss. xi. 185 In peace Teleroachus dweheth, and 
meted feasts doth he share. 

Meteer, obs. form of Metre. 

+ Metefetill. Obs. [OE. m$tefktels '• see Meat 
sb. and Fbtles.] A cupboard for lood. 

£iooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Willcker 107/5 Sltarchia, 
metefeetels, uel sceatcod. c 1440 Promp, Parti. 335/2 Mete- 
fytel [ printed melesytel], to keep in mete [ Pynson mete 
fetyll or almery], cibulunt. 

+ Metegift, a. Obs. [f. mete Meat sb. + 
?Gift. (The formation of the second element is 
obscure.) Cf. Meat-giver.] Hospitable. 

a 1400 R . Bmnne's Chron. Wace (Rolls; 4076 (Petyt MS,), 
& metegift man viandoure [Lamb. MS. & lyberal man, 
& vyaundour]. 

t Mete Mn . Obs. Also 3 mast e cun. [f. mete 
Meat sb. + Xin sb. 1 } Kind of food; provi- 
sion. 

£1200 Ormin 8645 pin Laferrd Godd Allmahhtri wat..patt 
nafe icc nohht off metekinn Till me, c 1205 Lay. 941 pat,, 
he us 3eue..al his beste maete cun. 

Metel (nu-tel). Also 6 methel. [a. rnod.L. 
methel, a. Arab. JSU jauz mapil (where jauz 

means 'nut’). Cf. F. noix met{h)elle ' thorn- 
apple’ (Colgr.), viltel — sense b (Littre).] fa. 
Methel nut, nut methel'. a narcotic fruit or seed 
described by Avicenna as resembling a nut covered 
with small spines, and also as similar to mix 
vomica; probably the Thorn-apple, Datura Stra- 
monium. Obs. b. In the form Metel, applied by 
Linnaeus as the specific name of the Hairy Thorn- 
apple, Datura Metel, and hence sometimes used 
as the Eng. name of that plant. 

1528 Paynel Sale rue's Rcgim, (1541) 63 The nutte methel 
which, as Auicen saythe, is venomous, wherfore hit sleeth. 
1568 Turner Herbal 111. 49 Of the nutte called the vomitinge 
nutt, and of the nut of Methel. The vomitinge nut and the 
Methel are not in al poyntes vnlyke. .. Matihiolus writeth 
that the flat nuttes like litle cheses which haue ben solde 
hytherto : for vomitinge nuttes are nuttes methel, and they 
that haue bene hytherto vsed for methel nuttes are the righte 
mtces vomicae. 1597 Gerardf. Herbal ii. lvii. 278 The first 
of these Thorne apples may be called in Latin Stramonia, 
. and Pomiim or PI alum spinoswn .. of Serapio and others 
it is thought to be Nux methel : Serapio in his 375. chapter 
saith, that Nux methel is like vnto Nux voxtma. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Metel, . . the name of a sort of nux 
vomica, of the same shape with the common kind, but 
somewhat larger. 1887 Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 395 
Metel or Hairy Thorn Apple. 

Meteles : see Meters and Meatless. 
t Meteline. Obs. [f. Mete vP + Line sb, l 
Cf. Du. meellijn .] A measuring line. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Chron. iv. 2 A metelyne of thirtie 
cubites. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. xi. 63 Bee. .hath 
stretched out his meeteline to appoint euery people their 
countrey to dwell in. 
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+ Metels. Obs. Also meteles, -is, -us, 
meetel(e)s, metals, [f. Mete vP + -els.] A 
dream. 

xyspAyenb. 165 Ydelnessebebysihede. Vor l>ise bysyhedes 
bye)> ase meteles. 1363 Langl. P. PL A. vm. 131 Musyng 
on l>is Meeteles [i\n metelis, 1393 C. x. 297 meteles] A myle 
wei Ich 3eode. 1383 Wyclif Acts ii. 17 3 oure eldris schuien 
tlreme meetels, 

Metely, obs. form of Meetly a. and adv. 
Metembryo (mete-mbri,*?). [f. Meta- + 
Embryo.] The gastrula stage of a metazoon. 

1887 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 397 The proper 
name for these stages would . . be Metembryo, tn allusion to 
the fact that the ovum at this stage is probably essentially 
a Metazoon. 

Hence Metembryomlc a ., ‘ of or pertaining to 
a metembryo * {Cent. Did. 1890). 

Metempiric (metemprrik). [f. Meta- + 
Empirto. 

Introduced, together with the related words, by G. H. 
Lewes in 1874.] 

1 . (Also Metempirics with sing, construction : 
cf. metaphysic , metaphysics.') The philosophy of 
things that lie outside the sphere of knowledge 
derived from experience. 

The writers quoted differ greatly in their application of 
the term, but the question between them is what is meant 
by ‘ experience ’ ; the definition given above would be 
accepted on both sides. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life 4 Mind Ser. 1. 1 . 18 Metempirics 
sweeps out of this region in search of the otherness of things. 
a 1881 A. Barratt Metempiric xi. (1883) 130 Any 

metempiric which does more than numerically multiply, or 
vary in degree, existence such as we have it in experience, 
or which postulates beings whose qualities bear _ no resem- 
blance to those of experience, must he at once rejected. _ 

2 . One who believes in or supports metempirical 
philosophy ; a metempirioist. 

a 1881 A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric ill. (1883) 19 Every 
man who believes in the consciousness of his fellows — every 
man who uses the word ‘we 1 — is a Metempiric. 1882 ia 
Ogilvik, and in later Diets. 

Metempirical (mete mpi-rikal) , a. [£. M kta- 
+ Emitrio.vl.] Pertaining to matters outside 
the range of knowledge derived from experience. 
Also, of opinions and their advocates : Maintain- 
ing the validity of concepts and beliefs based 
otherwise than on experience. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life Mind Ser. 1. I. 17 If then the 
Empirical designates the province we include within the 
range of Science, the province we exclude may fitly be 
styled the Metempirical, a x88x A. Barratt Pkys. Metem- 
piric ii, (18831 17 The simplest Metempirical assumption, 
and one made by every man, is that there is a Metempirical 
existence, that he and his own experience are not all that 
has ever existed. 1888 A thenseum n Feb, 184 It appro- 
priated for empiricism doctrines hitherto the special pro- 
perty of metempirical schools. 

Hence Metempi rically adit., in a metempirical 
sense or manner. 

1884 Spectator 2 Feb. i6t Every atom . . is . metempiri- 
cally as he (re. Barratt] calls it— a centre of consciousness. 

Metempiricism (metemprrisiz’m). [f. Met- 
emhrio + -isir.J Metempirical philosophy. 

1882 in Ogilvie, 

Metempiricist (metempi*risist). [Formed 
as prec. + -ist.J = Metempiric jA 2. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life <V Mind Ser. 1. I. 28 note, The 
distinction between the empiricist and metempiricist, 1874 
— in Contemp, Rev. XXIV. 689 This is the empirical stand- 
point. It is of course disputed by metempiricists. 

Me-tempsycMc, a. rare. [f. Metempsycho- 
sis after psychic. J Pertaining to metempsychosis. 

1886 Lady Burton A rab. Nts. (Abr, ed.) I. Foreword 7 
A reminiscence of some by-gone metempsychic life in the 
distant Past. 

t Metempsychize, v. Obs. [f. Metempsy- 
CH-OSIS 4 -IZI5.J = Metempsychose V. 

x6x8 Barnevelt’s Apol, Bed. Aiv, Lest I also .. bee com- 
manded., to metempsychize ami turne my selfe into a Swine, 

Metempsychosal, a. [f. Metemfsychos-is 
4 -al ] Oi tlie nature of metempsychosis, 

184^ Tajt's Mag. XV, 704 Composed, or metempsycosal 
immortality, is one of the pivots of the system of harmony. 

t Metempsychose, sb. Obs. [a. F. mdem- 
psycose (Charron, i6tb c.), ad. late L. metempsy- 
c basis.'] = Metempsychosis. 

1630 Lennard tr. Charred s Wisd. (1658) 32 The Metem- 
psychose arid transanimatiori of Pythagoras. *786 Han. 
More Bus Bleu 161 And he, who wilder studies chose 
[might] Find here a new metempsychose. 

Metempsychose (metempsikffws), v. Also 
7 metampseuo(h)ose. -psuchose. [f. Metem- 
P8YCH08-I8.] tram. To transfer or translate (a 
soul) from one body to another. Also tram/, and 
fig. Hence Metempsycho’sed ppl. a. 

*594 W. Percy Coelia (1877) 15 To other bodies of like 
simpathie.Thou art thelast of these Metemps'chosed. a 1634 
Randolph To Mr.Feltham. 10 When minds change oftner 
then the Greek coutd dream, That made the Metempscu- 
co Bd soule his theame. 1651 Biggs New Lisp. Pref. 5 
It is great pity she [sc. England] should, .thereby have her 
mctempscuchos’d Genius transmigrate into another People. 
<11678 Marvell Loyal Scot 167 Wks. (Grosart) I. 222 Lest 
in time lie were Metempsychos’d to some Scotch Presbyter. 
*?43 Fraser's Mag, XXVIII. 277 Their passion . .having, in 
the meantime, meLempsychosed itself into a platonisation. 


+ Metempsychosical, a. Obs. [Formed as 
prec. 4-icAL.j Relating to metempsychosis. 

1622 'Jack Dawe ’ Vox Graculi 38 Ail Metempsichosicall 
coniectures. 

Metempsychosis (meteunpsikffwsis). PI. 
-OSes (-<?»'sfz). Also 6 metempsicliosis, 7 
rn.etempsu.ch.osis, metemsychosis, metampsy- 
cosis, 7-8 metempsycosis. [Late L. metem- 
psychosis, a. Gr. fitrejjt^vxomts, formed on the 
analogy of other nouns of action from ptra- Meta- 
+ h in 4 puxn soul. Cf. F. metempsychose. 
Formerly often stressed metempsy'chosis : cf. metamor- 
phosis .] 

Transmigration of the soul; passage of the soul 
from one body to another ; chiefly, the transmigra- 
tion of the soul of a human being or animal at or 
after death into a new body (whether of the same 
or a different species), a tenet of the Pythagoreans 
and certain Eastern religions, esp. Buddhism. 

c 1590 M ari.owe Faust. (1604) F a b, Ah Pythagoras metem 
su cassis [sic] were that true, This soule should Hie from 
me, and I be changde Vnto some brutish beast. 1591 
Jas. I Furies 1059, Poet. Exerc. E 3 b, The Fond Met- 
empsichosis straunge. 1606 Dekker Nexues from Hell 
Non-Dram. Wks. (Grosart) II. 103 Into whose soule (if 
euer there were a Pithagorean Metempsuchosis). 1659 
T, Peckb Parnassi Puerp. 2 Suppose Pythagoras the white 
did kiss. When he talkt ofa Metemsychosis. x66x A. Brome 
To Mr. J.B. Poems in How great a joy ’twouid be, how ■ 
great a bliss, If we could have a Meiampsycosis 1 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 23 Dream not of any kind of 
Metempsychosis or transanimation, but into thine own body, 
and that after a long time, and then also unto wail or bliss, 
according to thy first and fundamental Life. 17S7 J. H. 
Grose Way. E. Indies 297 Their belief of the Metempsy- 
chosis makes them [Gentoos] extend it to every animated 
creature. <11862 Buckle Mice. Wks. (1872) I. 330 In the 
oldest Hindoo book we find the metempsychosis into animals, 

b. trcuisf. and fig. 

16x9 Purchas Microcosvms lix. 393 If., it [Athens] be 
there sunke into _ the ground, and be by some Metempsy- 
chosis reniued in England. <1x834 Coleridge Shaks. 
Notes (1849) 23 Follow tlie wandering spirit of poetry through 
its various metempsychoses, and consequent metamorphoses. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 298 Departed empire has a 
metempsychosis, if nothing else has. 

Metempsychosist (metempsikffwsist). [f. 
M ktem p.s yc h os- is 4 -lst. Of. F. mdempsychosiste .] 
One who believes in metempsychosis. 

*834 J • White Let. in Mrs. Gordon ‘Chr. North’ xiv, 
(1879) 390 Have you ever thought of making Hogg a met- 
empsychosist? what a famous description he would give 
of his feelings when he was a whale, .or a tiger [etc.]. 2885 
Mrs. Lynn Linton C. Kirkland I. vii. 198 She was. .in a 
sense a metempsychosis!, and believed that we had all known 
eacli other in another life — all of us who loved in this, 

Metempsychosize (metempsikff u -saiz) , v. 
[f. as prec. 4 -ize.] trans. = Metempsychose v. 

<<1843 Southey Doctor ccxii. (1847) VII. 135 If Rhada- 
manthus and his colleagues.. had.. sewed him [Izaak Wal- 
ton] metempsychosized into a frog, to the arming iron, 
with a fine needle and silk, with only one stitch. 

|| Metexaptosis (metemptffu-sis). [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ptra. after 4 eyirTojcns, n. of action of lymirruv 
to fall in or upon. In F. m£temptose.~\ The solar 
equation necessary to prevent tlie calendar new 
moon from happening a day too late. (The 
opposite of proemplosis.) 

1727-41 Chambers C'yci. s.v., By the metemptosis, a bis. 
sextile is suppressed each one hundred thirty four years, 
that is, three times in four hundred years. 

+ Me'ten,///. a. Also meeten. [Strong pa. 
pple. of Mete zl>] Measured. 

CX375 Cursor M. 7332 (Fairfi) He [Saul] was heyer |xen 
any man large bi a rteten span. 16.. Will Stewart q- John 
xvii. in Child Ballads II. 434/1 And as they did come home 
againe— I-wis itt was a meeten mile. 

Metencephalon (metense'falfm). Anat. Also 
metemcephal. [mod.L., f. Gr. per a. after 4 eyice- 
<pa\-os brain, f. ev in + iet(t>aK-ri head.] a. In Huxley’s 
use: The cerebellum with the pons Varolii. b. ‘The 
posterior division of the third, or posterior primary, 
cerebral vesicle. It corresponds with the medulla 
oblongata, the fourth ventricle, and the auditory 
nerve ' ( Syd . Soc. Lex. 1890), 

1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. 57. X876 Qnaiu's Anat. (ed. 8] 
II. 755 Metencephalon. Medulla. Oblongata, B'ourth Ven- 
tricle, Auditory nerve .. afterbrain. 188a Wilder & Gage 
Anat. Techn . 419 Note the lateral expansion of the myelon 
to form the metencephalon (medulla). 1889 Buck's Handbft, 
Med. Set. VIII, 123/2 Metencephal. 

Hence MetencephaTic a., of or pertaining to 
the metencephalon. 1890 Century Diet. 

II Metensarcosis (metensarkowsis). [f. Gr, 
pera- (denoting change) 4 ivaapmuirts (f. h> in 4 
ff&p£ flesh), after mdensomatosis : see -osis.] The 
transference of the flesh of one body to another. 

1873 A. W.Ward//<>A Dram. Lit. II. 389 note, Almeria’s 
offer to clothe the rotten bones of her (supposedly) dead 
lover with her own flesh — a species of metensarcosis alto- 
gether original. 

II Metensomatosis (metensffamat<?u sis). Also 
7 metempsomatosis. [modX., a. Gr. pcrtvaco- 
phrwtm (Clement of Alexandria), £. ptra- (denoting 
change) 4 kvacxiparooais (f. iv in + ampar-, a So pa 
body) : see -osia.j a. Re-embodiment (of the 


soul), b. ‘The transference of the elements of 
one body into another body and their conversion 
into its substance, as by decomposition and 
assimilation’ (Ogilvie 1S82). 

1630 Lord Banians 31 Plato and Pythagoras that haue 
name for defending this Metempsychosis or Metempsoma- 
tosis. 1863 Farrar Chap. Lang. iv. 50 Man's body . . is 
composed of the very same materials . .which constitute the 
inorganic world . . and which may serve in endless meten- 
somatosis for we know not what organisms yet to come. 
1890 Contemp. Resn LVII. 262 Tlie leading doctrine of 
Buddhism is the theory of metensomatosis. 

|| Metenteron (mete-ntsrpn). Biol. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ptra after 4 Lnteron.] The enteron (or 
alimentary canal) in any modification of its primi- 
tive form. Hence Metenterovnic a. (in recent 
Diets.). 

1877 Ray Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XVII. 4x9 
Digestive Sac or Metenteron. Ibid. 428 When once the 
caelom is accomplished as a cavity definitely shut off from 
the ‘metenteron ’—the name we now give to what remains 
of the archenteron. 

Meteor . Also 6 metior, 6-7 meteors, 

7 xneator, meatu(a)re, meteour. [ad. mod,L. 
metedrum, a. Gr. perecopov in pi. == atmospheric 
phenomena, subst. use of perioopos raised, lofty, 
‘sublimis’, f. pera- Meta- 4 keep- ablaut- var. of 
the root of aetpeiv to lift up. Cf. F. meteore 
(1 3-1 4th c.), It. meteora, Sp., Pg. vieteoroi\ 

1 . Any atmospheric phenomenon. Now chiefly 
confined to technical use. 

Atmospheric phenomena were formerly often classed as 
aerial or airy meteors (winds), aqueous or watery meteors 
(rain, snow, hail, dew, etc.), luminous meteors (the aurora, 
rainbow, halo, etc.), and igneous or fiery meteors (lightning, 
shooting stars, etc.). 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. iii. in Ashm. Theat. Client. 
Brit. (1652) xix In the boke of Meteors. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 352 Hoare frostes, . . and such like colde 
meteors, ifioz Rowlands Tis Merrie when Gossips meete 
13 A vicious man is like a fyrie Meature, Which shewes 
farre off a terror to the eye. 1604 Jas, I Caunterbl. (Arb.) 
X04 Vapours, .are. .turned into raine and such other watery 
Meteors. 1639 Stanley Hist, Philos., Epicurus (1687) 
902/1 These are the aerial Meteors. ..We snail begin with 
the Clouds. 1837 S. P. FI all in Merc. Marine Mag. (1858) 
V. xo The centre of the meteor [a cyclone] passing to the 
southward of the island. 1866 Whittier Snow-Bound 46 
In starry flake, and pellicle, All day tlie hoary meteor fell, 
X905 Edin. Rev. Jan. 220 It is therefore incumbent on him 
to study the nature of these meteors [typhoons]. 

2 . spec. a. A luminous body seen temporarily 
in the sky, and supposed to belong to a lower 
region than that of the heavenly bodies ; a fireball 
or shooting star (in the 17th c. also fa comet). 

In its modern restricted use, the term may be scientifically 
defined to mean : A small mass of matter from celestial spac e, 
rendered luminous by the heat engendered by collision with 
the earth’s atmosphere. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, n. iv.g And Meteors fright the fixed, 
Starres_ of Heauen. 1608 D. T[uvil] Ess. Pot. 4 Mor. go 
The difference betweene a starve, and a Meteor. 1609 
Armin Maids of More-Cl. (1880) 96 Pine let me in them, 
if the Sonne of hope Shine as a troubled meatuare in the 
sky. a 1625 Fletcher Hunt. Lieut, iv, viii, I am above your 
hate, as far above it,.. As the pure Stars are from the muddy 
meators. 1667 Milton P. L. 1,537 Th’ Imperial Ensign. . 
Shon like a Meteor streaming to the Wind. x68o Evelyn 
Dipry i2 Dec., I saw a meteor of an obscure bright colour, 
very much in shape like the blade of a sword. 1693 Prior 
Eng. Ballad on Taking Namur xii, If thou hadst dubb’d 
thy star a meteor, That did hut blaze, and rove, and die. 
1730 Phil. Trans. XLVIX. 3 A meteor was seen at Norwich 
by thousands of people. 18x9 S. Rogers Hum. Life 35 
And such is Human Life ; . . It glimmers like a meteor 
and is gone. 1878 Newcomb Pop. A sir on. m.v. 388 The 
varied phenomena of aerolites, meteors, shooting-stars. 

b. Applied to other luminous appearances, as 
the aurora borealis, the ignis fatuus, etc. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. m. v. 13 Yond light is not 
daylight,.. It is some Meteor that the Sun exhales. 1783 
Hey m Phil. Trans. LXXX. 39 A species of that kind of 
meteor called aurora borealis. 1786 tr. Beckfordts Vathek 
176 Those phosphoric meteors that glimmer by night in 
places of interment. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 11. Epil. III. 
295 You may enlighten the clod, but the meteor still must 
feed on the marsh. x868 Farrar Silence 4 V. ii. (1875) 4 
That he may plunge after the delusive meteor which flickers 
hither and thither over the marsh of death. 

c. Next the meteors : high. lip. Obs. rare ~ l . 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. III.) 4g, I always find 
you in the chamber next to the Meteors ; which high region 
I conceive you have chosen, that you may be the nearer to 
take the inspirations of heaven, 

d. loosely. A meteoroid. 

1884 Leisure Hour Nov. 68x/i To the meteors which thus 
move in streams the appropriate designation meteoroids 
has recently been given. 1003 A. R. Wallace Man's 
Place in Universe vi. 1x9 Collisions of meteors within eavii 
swarm or cloud would produce luminous nebulosity. 

3 . transf. ssi& flg. (from sense 2 a). 

_ 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii, 6 His hearts Meteors tilting 
in his face. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 13 The 
Devils do know Thee, but those damned meteors Build not 
Thy Glory, but confound Thy Creatures. 1732 Johnson 
Rambler No. 208 r 3, I have seen the Meteors of fashion 
rise > and fall. 1769 G. White Selbome 117891 70 Th’ im- 
patient damsel hurig her lamp on high : True to the signal, 
by love’s meteor lea, Leander hasten’d to his Hero's bed. 
f 4 . pi. A study of or a treatise on meteors. Obs. 

1394 Pc AT Jewell-ho . 11. 40 Neither out of Aristotle* 
physicks.’.nor Garsceus meteors, nor out of any of the olde 
philosophical! Fathers, &c. 1604 E. G[kimstonk] D' Acosta's 
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Hist. Indies m.xiv. 162 This second opinion is true, .not so 
much for the reasons which the Philosophers give in their 
Meteors, as [etc.]. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinfs Advls, 
fr, Parnass. 257 Apollo some months ago. .made Ptolemy, 
that prince of cosmographers, the chairman.. to whom he 
gave Aristotle for his companion in Meteors, Euclid in the 
Mathematicks [etc.]. 

5 . A name for a confection (see quot.). 

1827 G. A. Jarrin Ital. Confectioner (ed. 3) 195 Meteors. 
Three whites of Eggs, lib. Sugar, made into Syrup, and any 
Essence you please. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple nttrib. , as meteor- 
field, -fire , - light , -shower ; meteor-like adj. and 
adv. t>. obj., as meteor-breathing , -eclipsing adjs. 

C. instrumental, as meteor-blazoned, -lighted adjs. 
d. Special combs. : meteor-cloud, ‘ a cloud-like 
train left by a meteor in the npper air ’ (Cent, Diet. 
1890), also ‘an expanse of space thickly studded 
with meteors or meteoric particles’ (Cassell's 
Encycl. Diet. 1885); meteor-currant, ' the current 
or stream of meteors moving together in the same 
orbit ’ ( Ibid. ) ; meteor-dust, matter in a state of 
fine division, supposed to be diffused through inter- 
stellar space; meteor-powder, a powdered-up 
alloy which is mixed with steel to form meteor- 
steel ; meteor-spectroscopy, the spectroscopic 
observation of meteors ; meteor-spectrum, the 
spectrum produced by the light from a meteor; 
meteor-steel, an alloyed steel with a wavy ap- 
pearance, resembling Damascus steel ; meteor- 
stone = meteoric stone (see Meteoric 3) ; also 
fig.; meteor-streak, a streak of light left behind 

by a meteor after it has disappeared ; metecr- 
stream = meteor - current ; meteor - swarm, 
-system, an aggregation of meteoroids pursuing 
the same orbit. 

1813 Scott Tnerm. ill. xiv, No misty phantom of the 
air, No “meteor-blazon’d sho.v was there. 1819 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb.fi. iii. 3 The mighty portal, Like a volcano’s 
“meteor-breathing chasm. 1870 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 76 The 
“meteor-currents . . will shortly be supplemented [etc.]. 1869 
Huxley Lay Strm. xi. (1870) 273 Sir W. Thomson.. shows 
that “meteor-dust . . would account for the remainder of 
retardation. 1819 S h klley_ Pronteih. Unb. iv. 5 For the 
sun. .Hastes, in ‘meteor-eclipsing array. 1718 Blackmore 
Atfred x. (1723) 343 Their peaks survey the ‘Meteor -Fields 
below. 1753 Mason Elegy to Yng. Noblem. 23 The Muse 
full oft pursues a *meteor fire. 1804 Charlotte Smith 
Conversations, etc. 1 . T78 False “meteor -lights their steps 
entice. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 11. 149 Upon the topmost 
height the Maiden saw A “meteor-lighted dome, a 1631 
Donne Calme 22 We can nor ljst friends, nor sought foes 
recover, But “meteorlike, save that wee move not, hover. 
1646 Chashaw Mustek's Duel 137 The lute. .Whose flourish 
(meteor-like) doth curie the aire With flash of high-borne 
fancyes. 1813 Byron Giaour vii. As meteor-like thou giidest 
by. 1827 Report. Patent Invent. III. 206 The mixture., 
we call “meteor powder. 1877 G. F. Chambers Astran. tx. 

iii. (ed. 3) 798 Another “meteor shower of great importance 
occurs annually on August 10. 1881 Hicrschel in Nature . 
XXIV. 507 Some “meteor-spectrum observations, which., 
unfold some of the most important results arrived at in 
“meteor-spectroscopy since its commencement in the year 
r866. r827 Report. Patent Invent. III. 205 This said alloyed 
steel we , [the patentees] call “meteor steel. 1822 Moore 
Mem. (1853) IV. 153 One of those “meteor-stones which 
generate themselves so unaccountably in the high atmosphere 
of his fancy. 1889 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 216 Certain persistent 
“meteor-streaks determined by Professor Newton in the 
United States, on the 14th of November last. 1877 G. F. 
Chambers As iron. x. iL (ed. 3) 833 The incalculable number 
of “meteor-streams that must exist in the solar system. Ibid., 
The only “meteor-systems whose orbits have been deter- 
mined travel on the same orbits with well-known comets. 

7 . Passing into adj. — a. Blazing or Hashing 
like a meteor, 

a. 1711 Ken Hymns F.vang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 88 A 
Crown of meteor-stars adorn’d his Head, All calculated for 
exciting Dread. 1763 Beattie Jndgm. Paris xlix, Fate 
scatters lightning from thy meteor-shield. 1786 Burns 
Vision 11. xviii, Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray, 1799 Camp- 
bell Pleas. Hope 1. 59 With meteor-standard to the winds un- 
furl’d. 1801 — Ye Mariners iv, The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn. 1810 Associate Minstrels 88 F’or 
thee his glowing torch did Genius fire:— Who now its 
meteor-brightness shall recal? 1864 Browning Abt Vagler 

iv, Meteor-moons, balls of blaze. 

b. Of short duration, passing rapidly, transient. 

_ z8o3_Beddoes Hygeia x. 49 With the help of this scaffold- 
ing, his castles run up into the air with meteor rapidity. 
x8n W. R. Spencer Poems 49 Can bid the meteor-forms of 
mem’ry last. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab iv. ror The meteor- 
happiness, that shuns his grasp. 1902 A. Lang Hist. Scot. 
II. xiii. 394 Bothwell’s meteor course was run. 

Meteoric (mft/|^Tik), a. [Partly ad. med.L. 
metedric-us (‘ elevatus, attentus ’, Du Cange), f. 
Gr. fxcTeaspos (see Meteor); partly f. Meteor + 
-10. Cf. F. mitSoriquei] 

+ 1 . a. Pertaining to the region of mid-air. 
b. nonce-use. Elevated, lofty. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 46 Our nature is Meteorique, 
we respect (because we partake so) both earth and heaven. 
1832 S. Turner Sacr.. Hist. I. i, 14 note (tr. Diodorus 
Siculus', The fiery particles ascended to the most meteoric 
or highest regions [Gr. irpos rovs pcTetupoTarov? roirouv], 

2 . Of or pertaining to the atmosphere or its 
phenomena; meteorological, atmospherical. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Pint. in. iii. (1851) 286 The 
action of meteoric agents, rain, wind, frost, &c. 1834 M rs, 
Somerville Conn ex. PAys. Sci. xxvi. (1849) 299 Wind, rain, 


snow, fog, and the other meteoric phenomena. 1856^64 
Thomas Med. Diet., Meteoric... Applied.. to waters which 
accrue from condensation of the vapours suspended in the 
atmosphere. 

b. Dot. Dependent upon atmospheric con- 
ditions (see quots.). 

1789 E. Darwin Bet. Gard. n. 62 note, Linneus. .divides 
them first into meteoric flowers, which . . are expanded sooner 
or later, according to the cloudiness, moisture, or pressure 
of the atmosphere. 2d, Tropical flowers . . 3d, /Equi- 
noctial flowers. 1849 J. H. Balfour Man. Bot. § 484 
Many flowers, or heads of flowers, do not open during 
cloudy or rainy weather, and have been called meteoric. 
1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 226 That a large portion of 
them [re. fungi] are dependent entirely on matters contained 
in the air, and in consequence that many are essentially 
meteoric. 

3 . Of, pertaining to, or derived from meteors; con- 
sisting of meteors. Meteoric stone — M eteorite. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 424 In all the meteoric 
stones that have been examined it is remarkable that the 
iron is alloyed by from 1-3 to 17 per cent, of nickel. 1822 
Faraday Exp. Res. xvi. (1859) 70 Specimens of meteoric 
iron. 1835 Olmsted in Jrnl. Franklin Instit. XVI. 374 
On the morning of the 13th of November, there was a slight 
repetition of the Meteoric Shower, which presented so 
remarkable a spectacle on the corresponding morning of 
1833. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes viii, Like something 

meteoric that has fallen down from the moon. 1836 Kane 
A ret. Expl. I. xxxi. 428 The annual meteoric shower. X869 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 217 These meteoric epochs of the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of April. 1870 Ibid. 78 Each of these meteoric 
dates in the coming year. 1897 W. F. Denning in Observa- 
tory Mar. 123 Meteoric observers.. are extremely fortunate 
as regards their prospects in the immediate future. 

b. Meteoric paper = natural flannel (Flannel 
sb. 4). Meteoric steel — meteor steel (Meteor 6). 

1831 J. Holland Mannf Metal T. 249 Meteoric steel. 1836 
Griffith & Henfrey Microgr. Diet. 424 Meteoric Paper. 

4 . fig. Transiently or irregularly brilliant, flash- 
ing or dazzling like a meteor; also rapid, swift. 

1836 H. F. Chorley Mrs. Piemans (1837) 1 . 76 To his 
[Kean’s] splendid meteoric talent she did full justice. 1861 
Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. II. 235 The first Earl [of Shaftes- 
bury], the famous meteoric politician of the reign _ of 
Charles II. 1893 Daily Citron. r6 J an. 5/7 We had occasion 
to undertake a somewhat meteoric flight from Balmoral. 

-i iffeteOTical, &■ Obs. rare. [Formed as prec. : 
see -1CAL.] = Meteoric a. 

1631 Bi>. Hall Soliloq. xii. 42 The meteoricall light which 
appears in Moorish places. 1662 J, Chandler Van Hel- 
mont's Oriat. 119 Thus far the Church admitteth of Me- 
teorical Predictions, the barrennesses of years, and their 
fruitfulnesses, . . Plagues, inundations [etc.]. 

Meteorically (nul/ifnikali), adv. [f. Me- 
teoric: see -ically.] In accordance with atmo- 
[ spheric conditions. 

188a Vines tr.^’ac/iP^ri 87s A riseof temperature at 3 a m. 
distinctly accelerated the assumption of the diurnal position 
by the leaves of Imp aliens, but it seemed to have little or 
no effect upon other meteorically sensitive leaves. 

Meteorism(mrti'i^iiz’m). Fath. [nd.medical 
L. meteorism-us, a. Gr. pertupiffp-os elevation, f. 
perewpl^fiv (see Meteorize). Cf. F. meliorism e 
(1 6th e., Pare).] Flatulent distention of the abdo- 
men with gas in the alimentary canal. 

1843 R* J- Graves Syst. Clin. Med. x. tog Tenderness 
of the belly, meteorism and exhausting diarrhata. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 576 Diarrhoea., with meteorism. 

|| Meteorismns (miitij^ri [See prec.J 

1 . Fath. — Meteorism. 

1879 St. George’s Hasp. Rep. IX. 73s Meteorismns is an 
early symptom in intussusception. Ibid., Meteorismns is 
restrained somewhat by the external application of ice. 

2 . — Sublimation. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Meteorist (mrDprfst). [f. Meteor + -ist.] 

One versed in the study of meteors. 

1898 IVeslm. Gaz. 19 Jan. 8/1 Our Leading Meteorist. 

Meteoristic (nutf^rrstik), a. Fath. [f. Me- 
teorism: see -iSTio.] Pertaining to or affected 
by meteorism. 

1877 tr . von Ztemssen’s Cycl. Med. VII. 609 These over- 
loaded and meteoristic loops [of intestine]. 1897 A ll/iutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 872 The. abdomen soon becomes retracted 
in cholera, but meteoristic in acute strangulation. 

Meteorite (mftfipiakt). [f, Meteor + -ite 1 .] 
A fallen meteor; a mass of stone or iron, that 
has fallen from the sky upon the earth ; a meteoric 
stone. Also (loosely), a meteor or meteoroid. 

1834 Olmsted in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XXVI. 132 Although 
bodies of this class, or Meteorites, may occasionally present 
the same appearance as a 1 shooting star ’, yet [etc.]. 1833 
Phillips Rivers Yorks, iii. 106 A great meteorite or mass 
of iron 56 lbs. In weight fell from the sky. 1874 Tait Her. 
Adv. Phys. Sci. x. (1876) 254 Meteorites, the so-called 
falling stars, . . follow a perfectly definite track in space. 

attrib. 1880 Agnes Giberne Sun, Moon % Stars 216 
Among the many different Meteorite -rings which are known, 
two of the most important are the so-called August and 
November systems. Ibid., A certain number of meteorite- 
systems are now pretty well known to astronomers. 

Hence Me‘teori:tal, Meteori’tic adjs., of, per- 
taining to, or relating to meteorites. 

1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. fit The produce of a 
nieteoritic shower may be divided into meteoric iron and 
meteoric stone. 1889 A. Winchell in J. C.. Irons J. Croll 
(1896) 466 The theory of meteorital aggregation. 

Meteorization (nw'tljpraizfi’Jan). Path. [f. 
next + -atiqn.] ‘ The state or process of gene- 
rating gas in the abdomen ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 
*836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 


+■ Meteorize, v. Obs. or arch, [ad. Gr. ptre- 
a>pi£eu> to elevate (pcrtccpi^opevos suffering from 
flatulency), f. fiertajpo-s raised, lofty : see Meteor 
and -izk, Cf. F. inctioriser . ] 

1 . trans. To vaporize, convert into vapour. Also 
intr. to become vaporized, pass into the air in 
vapour. Only in Evelyn, who uses it frequently. 

1637-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 27 The grosser. ex- 
halations are meteorized, circulated, and condensed into 
clouds. 1664 — Sylva (1679) 29 The dew that impearls the 
leaves [of oaks] in May, insolated, meteorizes and sends up 
a liquor, which is of admirable effect in ruptures. 1673 — 
Terra (1676) 173 Of all Waters, that which descends from 
Heaven, we find to be the richest. as having been already 
meteoriz’d, and circulated in that great digestory. 

2 . intr. To resemble a meteor ; to flash, sparkle. 
1828 Black 70. Mag. XXIV. 268 It was imperative upon 

them to scintillate — to coruscate — to meteorize— to make 
the natives. .believe that * a new sun bad risen on mid-day’. 

3 . trans. To affect with meteorism. x8z6 [see next]. 
Me’teorized, ppl- a. Fath. [f. prec. + -ei> ! .] 

Characterized by meteorism. 

1826 H. Best Four Yrs. France 347 This proceeded from 
a meteorized state of the bowels. 

Meteorograph (mrU)pi< 3 graf). [a. F. mltcoro- 
graphe , f. Gr. pcTtaipo- Meteor + -7 paepos -graph.] 
An apparatus for automatically recording several 
different kinds of meteorological phenomena at 
the same time. 

1780 Monthly Rev. LXIII, 499 A piece of mechanism, 
which he [ Magellan] calls a perpetual meteorograph. 1879 
Smithsonian Rep. (1880) 519 A universal meteorograph, de- 
signed for detached observatories. 1900 Standard 21 July 
3/1 A Richard meteorograph, .by which traces of the baro- 
metric pressure, temperature, and humidity are continuously 
and automatically recorded on rotating papered cylinders. 

Meteorograpliy (mf.-t/Viip-graii). [f. Gr. pe- 
Tfoopo- Metkor + -ypapia -graph Y.] The descrip- 
tive science of meteors, or of meteorological pheno- 
mena. 

1736 Bailey (folio) Pref,, Mete orography . . a Treatise or 
Description of Meteors. 1776 B. Martin Bill. Technol. 
(ed. 4) 330 Meteorography is a.description of the meteors of 
the air ; as vapours, clouds, rain, thunder, &c. 

Hence Meteorogra-pMc, -gra'pbical adjs., of or 
pertaining to meteorography. 

1867 Every Saturday IV. 472 (Poole’s Index), Meteoro- 
graphical Apparatus, 1882 Ocilvie, Meteorographic ; and 
in recent Diets. 

Meteoroid (mrtij^roid), a, and sb. [f. Meteor 
+ -OID,] a. sb. A body moving through space, 
of the same nature as those which when passing 
through the atmosphere become visible as meteors. 
h. adj. Of the nature of a meteoroid. 

1863 H. A. Newton in Amer, Jrnl. Sci. Ser. n. XXXIX. 
198 The term meteoroid will be used to designate such a 
body before it enters the earth’s atmosphere. 1867 Piiii son 
Meteors , etc. xvi. 176 The perturbations of meteoroid 
masses circulating in space.. must be considerable. Ibid. 
178 The satellite and planetary theories of meteoroids. 
1871 Hep. Brit. Assoc.. 45 A very small nebular mass of 
meteoroids or of coraetoids having been deflected [etc.]. 

Hence Nteteoroi'clal a., of or pertaining to me- 
teoroids. 

i88t Smithsonian Rep. 29 This remarkable group of 
planetoidal or meteoroidal bodies forms a tolerably wide 
zone or ring between the orbits, of Mars and Jupiter. 1883 
American VII. 132 The meteoroidal or cosnucal dust of 
the realms of space. 

Meteorolite (mrtfipiAlait). Also 9 meteoro- 
lithe. [ad. F. me/iorolilhs, f. Gr. peno po- Meteor 
+ xidos stone : see -L ite.] «*= Meteorite. 

1812 Southey Omni ana II. 204 [heading of paragraph ] 
Meteorolithes. 1821 Ure Diet, Chem., Meieorolites, or 
Meteoric Stones, 1822 P. Cleaveland Min. G cot. (cd. 2) 
II.772 Meteorolite. a 1833 M'Culloch Attributes 11837 ) 
II, 412 If the meteorolius should ever be proved to be 
fragments of the presumed planet. r866 Heuschei. Fnm. 
Led. Sci. ii. 73 Meieorolites which , .have come to the earth 
from very remote regions of the Planetary spaces. 

Hence Meteoroii'tic a. 

1824 Macculloch Might. Scot. IV. 159 Tt is more in- 
genious to imagine the fashion derived from some similar 
respect paid to a meieorolitie Palladium in former days. 
1 ‘MeteorO’loger. Obs. [f. Gr. pereoipoAdy-os : 
see Meteor and -lqger.] = Meteorologist. 

1683 J. Gadbury in Wharton's Wks. Pref. 15 The watch- 
ful and industrious Meteorologer, who makes it his Work 
to attend the Motions of Winds, Rains, Thunders. 1686 
Goad C elect. Bodies it. i. 147 The Trajections and shooting 
of the Stars., of which Meteorologers write, 
f Meteorolo gian. Obs. [Formed as prec.: 
see - LOGi an.] Meteorologist. 

1614 Purchas Pilgrimage (ed. 2) 537 The Athenians per- 
secuted Naturall Philosophers, and Meteorlogians fr/ir], as 
aduetsaries to Diuinitie. 1635 Person Varieties 1. 18 These 
our nreteorologians call Ignes fa:ui, . . wildefires. Ibid. it. 55. 

Meteorologic (mfuViAlp-dsik), a. [Formed 
as next : see -logic.] = next. 

1760 Winthrop in Phil. Trans, LII. 7 But no such thing 
occurs at present ; unless you should be of opinion, that the 
two following accounts, in the meteorologic way, are so in 
some degree. X857 H. Spencer in Westm, Rev. Apr, 447 
Not only has every extensive region its own meteorologic 
conditions, but [etc.]. 1873 Nature 11 Dec. 103/2 Meteoro- 
logic sections of the atmosphere. 

Meteorological (mz'tijffnHp-dgikal), a. (sb.) 
[f. Gr. perewpoKoyiic-os, f. pereaipo- Meteor: see 
-logic and cf. F. mdtdorologique.'] Pertaining to 


METEOROLOGICALLY. 

or connected with the science of meteorology. 
Also, pertaining to atmospheric phenomena. 

1570 Deb Math. Pref. b iij b, His [Aristotle’s] Meteoro- 
logicall bookes, are full of. . demonstrations of the. .power 
of the heaueuly bodies. 137a R. T. Discourse Ep., The 
generation and causes of Raine, Winde, Snowe, and such 
Meteorologicall tilings. 1674 Boyce Excell. Theol. 1. iii. 
93 His Meteorological Epistle to Pythocles. 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson (1831) I. 307 A very curious meteorological 
instrument. 1803 Med, Jrnl. X. 313 As I kept no meteoro- 
logical diary, the facts relative to the weather are deduced 
from my memory. 1840 Ahstr, Papers in Phil. Trans. 
(1843) i »■ 200 Meteorological Register kept at Port Arthur, 
Van Diemen’s Land, during the year 1838. 

Meteorologically (mfit^fWIp’dgikali), adv. 
[f. prec. + -LY -.J According to or by means of 
the science of meteorology ; with, regard to me- 
teorological facts, 

a 1673 Jos. Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxix. 3 
David answereth meteorologically as well as theologically. 
X794 Sullivan Piezo Nat. I. 336 This vapour, .or as it is 
meteorologically explained, this thin vesicle of water, or 
other humid matter. 1894 Naturalist 13 The season. . will 
long be remembered meteorologically on account of the 
marvellous weather experienced. 

+ Meteorologi cian. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. pe- 
reupoXoyos: see Meteorologer and -ician.] 
= Meteorologist. 

1580 G. Harvey in Three Proper Lett. 21 Aristotle, Plinie, 
and other Meteoroiogicians. 1388 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 
91 A cunning Astrommer, and expert Meteorologician. 

t Meteorologies, sb. pi. Obs. [repr.^Gr. tA 
ptTeaipokoyuch, neut. pi. of ptrcoipoKoyacbs Me- 
teorologio : see -10s.] = Me nso rology. 

(In quots, representing the title of Aristotle’s treatise.) 

1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess, 43 Aristotle .. in his 
Second Book of Meteorologicks. 1837 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sci. 1 . 41 The ‘Meteorologies ’[of Aristotle], .does not 
exhibit the doctrines, .of the school in so general a form. 

Meteorologist (mfitr^-lSdsist). [f. Gr. pt- 
rempokoyos (see Meteorologer) : see -logtst and 
cf. F. mlMorolopste.] One who is skilled in 
meteorology. 

t6at Burton Anal. Mel, 1. ii. 1. it. (1651) 46 Whivlew'mdes 
..and. .stormes ; which, .our Meteorologists generally refer 
to natural causes, _ 1683 Boyle Effects of Mot. ii. 14 The 
wonderful effects Lightning has produced: of which effects 
. . the Writings of Meteorologists afford good store. 1820 
Scoresby A cc. Arctic Reg. I. 348 Professor Leslie .. in his 
invention of a. correct hydrometer., has presented the 
meteorologist with a gift which [etc.]. 1878 Jevons Print. 
Pol. Econ. iii. 32 Meteorologists have now prepared maps of 
the oceans showing the sea-captain where he will find winds 
and currents most favourable to a rapid voyage. 

Meteorology (mRt/i^-lodgi). [ad. Gr. fit- 
reaipokoyia, f. pereaipo- Meteor + -koyia -LOGY. 
Cf. F. mctiorologie,] 

1 . The study of, or the science that treats of, the 
motions and phenomena of the atmosphere, esp. 
with a' view to forecasting the weather. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 301 In the first Booke hee 
prosecuteth more common, and general! things ; as, Astro- 
logie, Meteorology. 1650 Sir I’. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. x. 
(1658) 161 In sundry Animals we deny not a kind of natural 
Meteorology, or innate presentiou both of wind and weather. 
1768-74 Tucker. A/. Nat. (1834) II. 466 Zoology [is] the 
knowledge of animals;, .meteorology and mineralogy, that 
of vapours and fossils. 1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong II all 
i, The various knotty points of meteorology, which usually 
form the exordium of an English conversation. 28S2 Sir 
H. Holland Ess., Atlantic Ocean 208 Meteorology cannot 
yet take its place among the exact sciences. 

2 . The character, as regards weather, atmospheric 
changes, etc., of a particular region. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. v. 224, I easily discover’d, 
that . . the Meteorology of that World was of another sort 
from that of the present, a 1830 J. A. Mason (title) A Trea- 
tise on the Climate and Meteorology of Madeira. 1870 
A. R. Wallace A ustralasia ii. 31 The hot winds, which 
are another remark-able feature of the meteorology of Aus- 
tralia, occur in [etc.]. 

Meteoromancy (mf-tf^rcfmsensi). [f. Gr. pe- 
r Etupo- Meteor + pavrtla divination, -mancy. Cf, 
F. m£Uoromancie.'\ Divination by the observation 
of meteors. 

1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) XI. 622/1.. 1843 Smedley in 
Encpcl. Mdrop. XVIII. 174/a In Etruria, the frequency of 
sacrifice and the temperament of the air, gave popularity to 
Extispicy and Meteororaancy. 

Meteorometer (mfhfi^’mftai). [f. Gr. 
ptrtaipo" Meteor + -meter.] An apparatus for 
receiving and transmitting records of atmospherical 
conditions and changes, 

186a in Knight Diet. Meek. (1875) s.v. 

Meteoxoscope (mrtfj^sk^iup). [In sensei, 
ad, Gr. ptTtcopoff Kamov; in sense 2, i, penaipo - 
Meteor + -scute.] 

+ L An instrument for taking observations of 
heavenly bodies. Obs. 

1614 Tomkis Albumamr n. v. (1613! E ib, With Astralohe 
.fw'c] and Meteoroscope Il'e find the Cuspe [etc.]. 

2 . ‘An instrument for measuring the apparent 
path of a meteor’ ( Funk's Stand. Diet. 1805]. 
tMeteorOSCOpics, sb. pi.. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr, 
pertajpotTKoirtie-a neut. pt. : see Meteor, -scopio, 
and -ics.] The science of observing the stars. 

1788 T. Taylor Praclus I. 79 The other is metheoro- 
scopics l«r], which finds out the dill'erences of elevations, 
and the distances of the stars [etc.]. 
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Meteoroscopy (mz'ti’ifiqrskopi). rare, [f Gr. 
ptrtaipo- Meteor + -a noma -SCOPY. Cf. F. vieteoro- 
scopie. ] Observation of the stars. 

1638 Phillips, Meleoroscopie , that part of Astrology, which 
handleth the difference of Sublimities, and distance of Stars. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies in. iii. 435 A Gentleman given to 
Metoroscopy [«'r], looking on the two Stars in <5 saw three. 
1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphin xiih 180 The topo- 
graphers . . had not the advantage of this piece of meteoro- 
scopy. 

Hence Bffeteoro scopist rare an observer of 
the stars. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
Meteorosophi’stical, a. rare-', [f. Gr. 

ptrtaipoaaipiOT-ris ‘ astrological sophist ’ + -IOAL.] 
1814 T. L. Peacock Wks.( 1875) III. 121 A delectable treat 
to the observer of phenomena, who may be desirous of con- 
templating a meteorosophistical spider completely entangled 
in his own cobweb. 

Meteorous (mTt^/kras, also poet. mltlpras), a. 
[f. Gr. ptrtaip-os raised on high, ptrlwp-a neut. 
pi. Meteor +-OUS.] = Meteoric. 

1667 Milton P.L. xii. 629 Gliding meteorous, as Ev’ning 
Mist..o're the marish glides. 1720 Pope Iliad xxiv. iai 
Iris . . Meteorous the face of ocean sweeps. 1730 Johnson 
Rambler No. 68 P 3 Meteorous pleasures which dance 
before us and are dissipated. 1807 WranghAm Serin. 
Transl. Script. 1 The wavering and meteorous glare of the 
Eighth Henry. 1841 D’Israeu Amen. Lit. (1839) II 343 
We must conclude that there are meteorous beings, whose 
eccentric orbits we know not how to describe. 1882 Sutton 
in Society 7 Oct. 16/1 Thy wavering, meteorous, quixotic 
indulgence [said of a comet]. 

t Meteory. Obs. rare ~K [f. Meteor + -y.] 
Condition of atmosphere. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Metam. xlii. Plays & P. 1878 II. 
204 And chaoiz’d Ideas of conceit Doth make his gesture 
seem a troubled skie : And fills his count’nance with sad 
meteorie. 

Metepencephalon (medepensefal^n). Anat. 
Also anglicized metepencephal (-se-fal). PI. 
metepencepliala. [mod.L., f. Meta- + Epence- 
phalon.] In Wilder's nomenclature, the meten- 
cephalon and epencephalon taken together and 
considered as one segment. 

1883 Wilder in N, V.Med. Jrnl. 21 Mar. 326 It is elsewhere 
suggested that those who admit only one segment between 
the mesencephalon and the myelon may apply thereto the 
comprehensive name metepencephalon, and to its cavity 
metepiccele. 1889 ■ — in Buck's Handok. Med. Set. VIII. 
130/2 The compacted motor and sensory conductors between 
the prosodiencephal and metepencephal. 

Hence MetepencoplxaTio a., of, pertaining to, 
or connected with the metepencephalon. 

1890 in Century Did. ; and in later Diets. 
Metepiccele (mete-pis/l). Anat. [f. Meta- 
+ Epiocele.] The fourth ventricle of the brain. 
1883 [see Metepencephalon]. 1889 Wilder in Buck's 
Handbk. Med Sci. VIII. r3o/r There is no evidence of 
the lines of division of the endyma in exposing the mete- 
piccele fourth ventricle ’). 

t Me*tepole. Obs. [f. Mete vO + Pole.] A 
measuring rod. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 2 They wer wont to 
butte out grounds with metepoles as with lynes. 

Meter (mf-tai), sb. I Also 5 metere, metar, 
6 meater, 6-7 metter, 8 meetsr. [f. Mete v . 1 + 
-erI] One who measures ; a measurer; esp. one 
whose duty or office is to see that commodities are 
of the proper measure, as coal-meter, land-meter : 
see these words. 

138a Wyci.ie Zech. ii. 1 In his hond a litil covrde of 
meters [1388 meteris, Vulg. funiculus meusorum ]. 1468 

Maldon, Essex Liber B. If. 15 (MS.) And the metere shall 
stryke the busshell & make the hepe trewely betwixe party 
and party. And the comounn meter shall mete trewely the 
come to be delyuered atte hythe. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 
44 Paulyn the metar of corne. 1319 Burgh Rec. Edin. 
(1869) 1 . 190 .And at na metter mett the said meill hot the 
bringare thairof to the merkat vnder the payne of banesing. 
1342-3 Act 34 # 33 Hen. Vlll,c. 9 § 5 The said common 
meater to bane for the measuring of euery way of corne 
.ii . d. JS77 Harrison England u. v. (1877) 1. 127 A verie 
sharps imprecation, .proimseth like measure to the meter, 
as he dooth mete to others. 166 & Ad 18 # 19 Chas. If, 
c. 8 § 34 Before they shall breake Bulke or have a Meter 
assigned for the measureing or weighing of any Coales, .to 
be delivered from on board any such Shipp. 1681 MS, In- 
denture Finki/l Street, Hull, William Haward metter. 1706 
Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII, 38 But the aulnagcr, the 
weigher, the meter of grants, will not suffer us to acquiesce 
in the judgement of the prince reigning at the time when they 
were. made. x8oo Colquhoun Coium. Thames xi. 331 To 
appoint sworn Meters, for measuring Coals in the Port of 
London. 1861 Mayhew Land. LnbotirlW. 260 After the 
ship is-sold she is admitted from the Section into the Pool, 
and a meter is appointed to her from the coalmeter’s office. 
i88t Times 11 Apn 4/3 When a barge with the plaintiff’s 
corn in it arrived in the creek .. the creek men were to 
hand over the meter's ticket of the corn to the plaintiff’s 
foreman. 

fig. 1823 H az utt Spirit of Age 44 Reason is the meter 
and alnager in civil intercourse, T>y which each person’s .. 
pretensions are weighed, 

t Me’ter, sbA Obs. rare~h [f. Mete vfi + 
-ER 1 .] A dreamer. 

1340 Ayenb. 32 pe mete res (ret habbej> drede of hare 
metinges. 

Meter (mf’tai), sbfi Also 9 (rarefy) metre. 
[First used in gas-meter ; probably an application 
of Meter 1 , suggested by the earlier Gasometer 
or by the other words with the ending -meter.] 


-METER. 

1 . a. (In full gas-meter.) An apparatus for auto- 
matically measuring and recording the volume of 
gas supplied for lighting or other purposes. 

In the ordinary forms, the gas is made to pass through 
receptacles of known capacity, each filling and discharge 
of one of these being registered by the movement of an 
index on a dial. Dry meter : a meter in which no water is 
used ; the earlier and still commonly used form being called 
for distinction wet meter. 

1813 [see Gas sb. 7]. 1830 in Fi/esh. Advert. 2x Sept. 
(1888)4/3 To limit the price of gas by meter to xzs. nett per 
1000 cubic feet. 1874 Miciclethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
195 After turning ail off at the meter. 

b. In extended sense : Any apparatus for auto- 
matically measuring and recording the quantity of 
a fluid or the like flowing through it. Used with 
prefixed word, as water-meter , electric light meter, 
etc., exc. where the purpose is sufficiently indicated 
by the context. 

Also, with prefixed attributive^ word, in the names of 
instruments for measuring electrical quantities of various 
kinds, as ampere-meter, coulomb-meter, farad-meter, ohm- 
meter, voltmeter, watt-meter, which see under their respec- 
tive first elements. See the remarks on these under -meter. 

1832 Babbage Econ. Mauuf.yui. (ed. 3) 57 The sale of 
water by the different companies in London, might also, 
with advantage, be regulated by a meter. 1858 Greener 
Gunnery 52 This machine I termed an explosion metre; .. 
In each of these experiments the greatest accuracy was 
observed, in preparing the metre as well as in weighing the 
charge. 

a. Jig- A ‘gauge’, self-acting measure of the 
fluctuations of something. 

i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 351 
The coin is a delicate meter of civil, social, and moral 
changes. 1870 — Soc. <$■ Solil., Eloq. ibid. III. 26 The 
audience is a constant meter of the orator. 

2. attrib., as meter box, chamber, house, inspector, 
rent, -wheel. 

1882 Worcester Exhib, Ca/al. iii. 16 Mr. Palmer’s Patent 
“Meter Boxes. 1889 Pall MallGaz. 1 July 6/3 The pumjis 
discharge into a “meter chamber, where the sewage is 
measured. 1897 Daily News r June 3/3 Land for “meter 
houses and other woilcs. 2893 Ibid. 10 Oct. 6/4 The “meter 
inspectors. 1893 Westm. Gdz. 17 Apr. 3/3 It is fairer to 
charge a “meter rent than to charge a higher price for the 
gas. 1875 Knicht Did. Mech., ^Meter-wheel, one used in 
connection with gas and liquid meters and air-carbureting 
machines. 

Hence Me'ter v. trans., to measure by means of 
a meter. 

1884 Science III. 497 The real proportions of air and gas 
were not determinable, except by metering both, 1894 
Times 14 Aug. 11/4 The oil, waste, water, and general 
engine-room stores work out to -0657 penny per unit metered. 

Meter (mrtai), sbfi ? U.S. Either of two 
strengthening lines of a seine or gill net. 

1884 Knight Did, Mech. Suppl. [In later Diets.] 
f Meter, sbJ> Obs. rare— l . [?a. F .metier: see 
Mestier.] ? Office. 

c 1310 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570 ) F ij, 0 Priest. . 
Howe muche more thou passest in great aucthoritie, In 
meter or order, in office or prebende, So muche loke in 
vertue and mauers to ascende. [Orig. A spice quam differs 
ali/s in veste sacerdos, Tantum dfferte moribus ipsevelis.] 

Meter : see Metre 1 and -. 

-meter, in actual use commonly -o'meter, and 
in some later formations -vmeter, a terminal 
element in words denoting scientific instruments 
for automatically measuring something. Many 
words with this ending, as barometer, hydrometer, 
hygrometer, thermometer, were formed in the 17 th 
c., and represent mod.L. forms in -metrum (F. 
-mitre, It. -metro). In these early examples the 
ending is always appended to Gr. noun-stems, or 
combining forms in -0, and the mod.L. form shows 
that it was intended to represent the Gr. ptrpov 
measure (see Metre !) ; the formation is irregular, 
as the Gr. word does not occur in combination with 
sbs., and would not correctly express the required 
notion of ‘ instrument that measures In the 18th 
and 19th c.many additional wordswere formed with 
this ending on Greek bases, as actinometer, anemo- 
meter, chronometer, eudiometer, etc. Near the end 
of the 1 8th c. hybrid formations began to be intro- 
duced (many of them first occurring in Fr.). In 
some of these the form of Greek compounds is 
imitated, as in > gasometer , "galvanometer, alcoholo- 
meter, lactometer , pedometer ; in others the com- 
bining-vowel * of tire Latin first element is retained, 
as in calorimeter, gravimeter, densimeter, veloci- 
meter. In some late formations -meter is appended 
to modern words without any attempt to assimi- 
late the form of the first element to that of a Gr, 
or Latin combining form, as in voltameter, ammeter. 
Cf, also the names of electrical measuring instru- 
ments mentioned under Meter sb 3 1 b, which 
might perhaps be more correctly viewed as examples 
of the suffixed -meter than as examples of the sb. 
with defining word. 

Jocular nonce-words in -ometer have been fre- 
quently formed : chiefly in imitation of Sydney 
Smith's Foolometeu, with the sense ‘a means of 
measuring or ascertaining the opinion or prevalent 
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character of some class of people * ; also occa- 
sionally in names of imaginary instruments for 
measuring the amount or degree of something, as 
in obscenometer . Similar hybrid formations have 
sometimes been adopted as trade names for certain 
instruments, e.g. comptometer [F. compte account], 
a kind of calculating machine, distance-ometer. 

1828 Athenaeum ■. 1 6 Jan. 44/1 We shall be obliged by an 
account, for our Scientific Report, of the obscenometer by 
which the ‘Stock Board' of the Company are enabled so 
curiously to apportion the measures of indecency. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VII. 141/2 The member for Birmingham has 
supplied Parliament with an admirable democratometer, 
without which it might have been hurried into violent and 
uncalled-for changes, through a total misapprehension of 
the real state of public feeling. 1864 Daily Tel. 29 Oct., 
Archdeacon Denison . . may be . . taken as a kind of clerico- 
meter for what is most violent and least sensible in the 
ecclesiastical world. 1883 Eng. Meek, 6 Apr. p. vii, The 
NewDistaneeometer. 1894 Times 19 Mar. 13/5 The compto- 
meter . . is a machine specially adapted for subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 

Meterage (m/tared^). [f. Meteb sb. 1 + -age.] 
a. ‘The act of measuring’ (Ogilvie 1882). b. 

‘ The measurement itself’, e. ‘ The price paid 
for measurement' (Cassell’s Encycl. Diet . 1885). 

Metereza : see Metreza. 

t Me'terod. 06 s-. Also metrod. [f. Mete w.f 
or Met s!>. + Rod sb. Cf. MDu. vieteroede , Du. 
meelroede.] A measuring rod. Also fig. 

153,5 Coverdale Ezefe. xL 5 The meterodde that he had 
in his honde, was six cubites longe and a spanne. 1536 
Withals Diet. (1568; 14/1 A metrod, to measure the land 
with. 1379 J. Jones Prcserv. Baciie y Soule 1. xli, 92 Mea- 
sured by the meterod of affection. 

f Me ‘ter ship. Obs. [f. Meter sbO + -ship.] 
The office of meter or measurer. 

1336 Henry VIII in Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. n. II. 00 The 
office of metershippe oflynyn clothe and canvas within our 
Cytie of London. 1541 Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) I. 
129 The metershippe of cloth of gould, velvett, silkes, and 
lynnen cloath. 

tMe'tesel. Obs. [f. mete Meat sb. + set 
Seel, fitting time.] Meal-time. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8ro) 334 It neghed nere 
metesel. 

t Me’tesMp, Obs. Forms: 1 metscype, 3 
metisupe, 4 metseip, 4-5 mets(e;hip, mete- 
sttip(e, -shop, meetship. [OE. mtfscipe, f. mpte 
Meat sb.-. see -ship.] The action of taking food; 
a repast. 

a 1000 Laws A thelstan vt. c. 8 § x (Schmid) Habban pa 
xii menn heora metscype togiedere. c. 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn, ix At ferme and at feste and masthwat at ilche laOecl 
metisupe. a 1300 Cursor M. 7453 Of his metseip was mesur 
nan, He wald ete seuen seep him an. a 1300-1400 Ibid. 
12563 (Gott.) Quen he suld to metschip ga. 1398 Tkevisa 
Barth. De P. R. vt. xxiii. iTollem. MS.), Mete and drynke 
han ordinaunce and respecte to meteshep and to festis. 

t Me tesome, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Mete vO + 
-some.] Measurable. 

1674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 107 It [the atoml may be 
metesom by Mathematical measures of the minds making. 

+ Metessing. Obs. Dung (of a hawk). 

1486 Bk. St. Albansc. iiij b, Hir metessing will defowle hir 
foundement. 

Me'testiclr, metstick. [f. Mete z>.i or 
Met sb. + Stick. jA] A stick or staff for measuring, 
a. Naat. (See quot. 1815.) b. Sc. ‘A wooden 
instrument or bit of wood used ior taking the 
measure of the foot’ (Jam.). 

18x3 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Mete-stick , 
a staff of a certain length, fixed on a broad board at right 
angles, in order to. .determine the necessary height of a hold, 
and to level the ballast, 1821 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 432 Tho 
‘met-stick’ pair'd away to suit the size. 

Metetherial (meuj>I»-rial), a. [f. Meta- + 
Etherial.] (See quot.) 

1903 F. W. H. Myers Hum. Personality I. Gloss. 19 
Motctherial, that which appears to lie after or beyond the 
ether; the metetheriai environment denotes the spiritual or 
transcendental world in which the soul exists. 

Metewand (mPtwgnd). Also 6-7 meat-, 
5-7, 9 dial, mat-, 7 meet-, [f. Mete vS or Met 
sb. -r Wand sb.] A measuring rod. Now dial. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 336/1 Metwande, idem quod 3erde. 
*349 Allen Judds Par. Rev. 36 The golden reed is as it 
were a golden met wonde. *634 F. White Refil. Fisher 
318 A measure containing the length of a man, which was 
the meat-wand, or measure which the Angell held. 1668 
Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. Anat. Man. iv. xx, 355 The 
Drapers Metwand termed an Ell. *876 Whitby Gloss., 
Met-wand, Ale' -wood, or Mct-yard, a measuring-rod. A 
draper's yard-stick. 

b. fig. A standard of measurement or estima- 
tion. literary. 

<**568 Ascham Scholem. it. (Arb.) roi A true tochstone, 
a sure metwand lieth before both their eyes, a 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. IVks. (1660) 205 Time is the common measure 
of all things, the universal met-wand of the Almighty. 
*700 C. Ness Antid.agst, Armin. (1827)8 Measuring sup r- 
natural mysteries with the crooked metewand of degenerate 
reason. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend xiii. (18871 53 The 
degree of his moral guilt is not the mete-wand of hts con- 
demnation. 1866 Lowell Lessinq Prose Wks. 1890 II. 223 
He continually trips and falls flat over his metewand of 
classical propriety. 


Meteyard (mPtyard). Also 6 metis-, 6-7 
meat(e~, 5, 9 dial. met-, [f. Mete vO or Met sb. 
+ Yard jA] = Metewand. Now dial. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xxvL (1869) 130 With be 
grete met yerde she wole mesure Jar bat she biggeth. *535 
Coverdale Lev, xix. 33 Ye shal not deale wrongeously in 
iudgmenr, with meteyarde, with weight, with measure. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 83 b, The tailor hath his mette yarde 
and his measure. 16 xx Bible Transl. Pref. p 9 Neither 
is it the plaine dealing Merchant that is vnwitling to haue 
the waights, or the meteyard brought in place, but he that 
vseth deceit. 1876 [see Metewand]. 

b. fig. (Cf. Metewand b.) 

as 533 Frith Disput. Purgat. Pref. Aiijb, The verye 
worde of god . . whtche is the sure metyarde and perfeyte 
touchstone that iudgeth and examineth all thynges. 1638 
Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. Pref., It shall suffice us to 
have measured the causes by humane capacity and mete- 
yard. 1898 R. F. Horton Commandnt. Jesus xii. 201 It 
is what this regenerate Ego desires that becomes the mete- 
yard of what we should do to others. 

Moteyne, Math, obs. ff. Mitten, Mead 1 . 

Methsemoglobin, (mejwuwglffwbin). Client. 
[See Meta- and Hemoglobin, j A derivative of 
haemoglobin obtained by the exposure of an 
aqueous solution of oxybremoglobin to the air; 
called also Meth.mmoglo'bulin. Hence Sletliaa- 
mogloMne'irtia Path. [Gr. at pa blood], presence 
of methtemoglobin in the blood. BTetlrsemoglo- 
binu-ria Path. [Gr. ovpov urine], presence of 
methremoglobin in the urine. 

1870 Sorby in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. X. 400 Hoppe-Sey- 
ler's and Preyer’s ‘ methsemoglobin ’. 1888 lied. News 

LI II. 240 The author, in two cases, observed cyanosis, de- 
pending upon methemoglobinemia, 1890 Billings Nat. 
Med. Diet , Methae>ti0globmwia,..MethzmoglobuIin. *897 
Allbutt' sSyst. Med. IV. 288 The latter [i.e. hsemoglobinuria] 
is frequently a mixture of luemoglobin with various deriva- 
tives such as methsemoglobinuria. 1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch's 
Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 73 The methsemoglobin acid solution. 

iVIethamatie, obs. form of Mathematic. 

Methane (me’Jidn). Chem . Also -an. [f. 
Meth(yl) + -ane.J Light carburetted hydrogen, 
methyl hydride or marsh-gas (CH 4 ), a colourless 
odourless gas emanating from stagnant pools, 
volcanoes, petroleum wells, and esp. from coal- 
seams, in which, mixed with seven or eight parts 
of air, it forms a violent explosive (cf. Fire damp). 

1868 Fowncs' Client, (ed. 10) 178 Methane or Marsh Gas ;. . 
Fire-damp.— This gas is but too often found to be abundantly 
disengaged in coal-mines. 1893 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. XL. 
812 The mean temperatures of explosions with methane, 
ethane and propane were 667°, 6<6°, and 547 0 respectively. 
1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 383 The 
urine held hydrogen, nitrogen,, .and probably methan. 

Methaniline (meparnilain). Chem. [f. Meth- 
yl) + Aniline.] = Methylaniline : see Methyl. 

*857 Watts tr. Gmelin's llandbk. Chem. XI. 300. 1881 
A thenxnm 17 Dec. 819/2 The chlorhydrates of methaniline 
and other aniline products. 

Methanometer (mejanffmitsi). Mining. 
[f. Methane i- -(o)meter.] An instrument in- 
vented by Monnier (see quot.). 

1881 Nature XXIV. 94 Automatic methanometer, or 
automatic analyser of fire-damp. [Also, in recent Diets.] 

Methaphesik, -physiek, obs. ff. Metaphysio. 

t Methe, sb. Obs. Forms: 1 msej), 3 maps, 
rnsep, meap, 3-5 mepi, 4-5 methe, 5 mee]>. 
[OE. ink} fem. OTent. type *msbj>i-z (not found 
outside Eng.) = Gr. prjn-s counsel, Skr. mati 
measure Indogermanic *meti-s whence L. metirl 
to measure ; f. root *me- (Teut. *?«$-) to measure, 
whence OTeut. *m&lo' n Meal sb.- J 

1 . Measure, proportion, fixed quantity. 

c 1000 YElfric Exod. xxii. 17 ^if se feeler hig him syllan 
nelle, xilde be paere giftan m«e 5 e. <"*205 Lay. 977 3 if we 
sceoteo to heora masDe [c *273 mepe] pat bi 5 ure imone deaS. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxix. 6 pou salt., gif vs drink in teres 
in iueth[Vulg. in mensurd]. 

2 . Moderation, temperance. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 Cune sume meSe penne pu 
almesse makest. a 1240 Saw Us IVarde in Cott. Horn. 257 
Mi priddesuster meat) spekeS of pe middel sti bituhhe rilit, 
c 1337 Lay Folks Catech. (MS. T.) 440 The seuent vertu and 
the laste is methe or methefulnesse, — Tentperaticia. 

3 . Respect, consideration ; kindness. 

ci 000 Inst. Polity c. 25 in Thorpe Laws II. 338 Ale 
cristen man ah mycele pearfe past he on pam grioe mycle 
maepe wite. £*230 Gen. 6- Ex. 2498 AHe he fellen him ~ 3 or 
to fot, To beSen meSe and bedden oc. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P, 103 3 ef ich the buere to muche nietb, Thou wolt 
me hringe to helle deth. ct 320 Cast. Love 318 Heo him 
duden in prisun of dep. And pynede him sore wip-outen mep. 
13.. Propr. Sand. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr. LXXXI. 102/315 But per as God, ful of mep, ffleih to 
Egipte from his dep [etc.], a 1400-50 A lexander 816 All . . 
on knese failis, And in his mercy & meth mekeiy paim put. 

4 . Modesty, gentleness. 

ci 325 Know Thyself in E. E. P. (1862) 131 With pi 
muistrie medel pi mep For vche mon ou^t hym self to 
knowe, c *325 Metr. Horn. 107 And Mari ledd hir lif with 
methe, In a toun that hiht Nazarethe. 13 . Metr. Horn. 
(Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud. neu.Sfir. LvII. 269 But heo 
hedde Meth, as worschipful wyf, ffor heo nas nout to hastyf 
c 1375 Cursor M. 7858 (Fairf.) Of him come lesse meke of 
meth. C1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) *57 Amos spak with 
mylde methe. 

t Methe, d. Obs. Cf. Myth a. [? From the 
attrib. use of prec.] Gentle, courteous. 


<1*300 Cursor M. 10x52 Elizabeth, An hali leuedi mild 
and meth, pat spused was to zachari. a 1440 St. John 
Evang. (Thornton MS.) 57 Thou was methe and meke 
as maydene for mylde. 

t Methe, V. Obs. [OE. msedian , f. Methe iA] 

1 . trans. To spare, have mercy upon. (In OE. 
with dative.) 

ciooo Wulfstan Horn. 59/17 He syl 5 arleasnysse pat he 
ne ari^e ne eac ne maeSise his under peoddum ne his gelicum. 
c 1230 Gen. <y Ex. 1046 Quad god, 1 find ic 8or ten or mo, 
Ic sal nie&en 5 e stede for So 

2 . To moderate, regulate, temper. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 Bet foremeste is riht medeme 
mel pe man pe hit ineSeS rilit pe suneb aleS gestninge [etc.]. 
Ibid. 139 He. .meSede |.o his liflode swo pat he was bicume- 
lich to svviche wike. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
*36*3 5yf pey hem self coupe haue meped & als per strokes 
coupe haue leped. .Gret prowesse of pem had ben told. 

Methe, variant of Mathe, Mead sb . 1 
t Me’theful, a . 1 Obs. [OE. mkpfull ; see 
Methe sb. and -ful.J Moderate; gentle. 

c 1000 YElfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 236 Hmnanus mseSfull 
o 3 cSe mennisclic. <2x225 Auer. R. 430 Inouh me&ful ich 
am, pet bidde so lutel. a *240 Sawtes IVarde in Cott. Hone. 
257 MeaSful in alles cunnes estes. a *310 in Wright Lyric P. 
32 A mihti methful mai, that ous hath cast froin cares colde. 
13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 1 . 557 Drink pat pou 
beo mepful, And lyue in hele good. C1425 Eng. Conq. 
Irel . 1 12 He was a man methefull, suttell, & stalwarth. 

Hence t ISfcethefully a. and adv., moderate (ly) ; 
+ JBethefalness, moderation. 

<2x225 A ncr. R. 414 Non ancre ne ouh forto ntmen bute 
gnedeliche [MIS'. C. meSfuIliche] pet hire to neodeQ. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter xxxviii. 7 Loke, metlifullike \tnensurabUes\ 
mi daies set pou. *337 Methefulnesse [see Methe sb. 2]. 

+ Me theful, a.- Obs. In 3 metliful. [f. OE. 
mebe weary + -fql.] Weary. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter iii. 5, I am methful, for I slepe. 
MethegliB. (m/pe*glin). Obs. exc. Hist, and 
dial. Forms : 6 meth glen, -eghelen, -line, 
-lem, 6-7 met lie glen, -lyn, 7 mathiglin, me- 
theglings, (meth ss glen) ; 6- metheglin. [a. 
Welsh meddyglyn , f meddyg healing, medicinal (ad. 
L. medicus ) llyn liquor.] A spiced or medicated 
variety of mead, originally peculiar to Wales. 

1533 Klyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 36 Metheglyn, whicbe is 
moste used in Wales, by reason of hotte herbes boyled with 
hony, is hotter than meade. 1550 J. Coke Eng. J Fr. 
heralds § 207 (1877) 117 We have good-ale, here, methe- 
ghelen, sydre, and pirry. 1568-70 in H. Hall Soc. Eliz. 
Age (1887) 245 A Cupp of methglen. x6ao _ Venner Via 
Recta ii. 41 If Rosemary, Hyssop, Time, Orgaine,and Sage, 
be first well boyled in the water, wlierof you make the 
Metheglin, it will be the better. *623 C. Butler Pent. 
Mon. x. X ij, Methseglen is the more generous or stronger 
Hydromel, being vnto Mede as Vinum to Lora. 1633 Row- 
ley Match at Midnight 11. i. Some metheglings, the wine 
of Wales. 1666 Pf.i-ys Diary 25 July, I drinking no wine, 
had metheglin for the King's own drinking, *73* P. Shaw 
Three Ess. Artif. Philos. 49 The Method of Brewing with 
Honey, for Mead, Metheglin [etc.]. 

attrib. 1887 G. Meredith Ballads < 5 - P. X05 Cambria’s 
old metheglin demon Breathed against our rushing tide. 

Hence Methe -glinist vonce-ivd., a brewer of 
metheglin. 

1655 Sir J. Mennis Musa-rum Del. 29 While there’s a 
Cider-Man Or a Metbeglenist,..l do forswear to sup Of 
wicked Sack. 

Methel : see Metel. 

t Me theless, a. Obs. [OE. mdplias : see 
Methe sb. and -less.] Immoderate. 

c 1000 YElfric Horn. (Th.) II. 5x6 Ba het Martinus Sa 
mie&leasan fugelas Sass fixno&es geswican. a 1225 A ncr. 
R. 96 5 if h e meSleas, iieue 3 him pe wurse. 13. . E. E. 
Allit. P. B. 273 f>ose wern men mepelez & crusty on vrpe. 

t Me-thely, a. Obs. tOE. mieplic ; see Methe 
sb. and -lyLJ Moderate, proper, suitable. 

958 Will in Thorpe Charters 509 gif h wile forwyrht man 
hiowan ^essece, bio se pingad swa hit medlic sio be Jims 
geltes me 3 e. a 1035 Cnut's Secular Laws c. 71 (Lieberm.) 
Beon pa here^eata . . swa hit mmSlic si. c *200 7 rin. Coll. 
Horn. 63 MeSelicbe eting and drinking a3en to temien J>e 
licliames orguiL 

b. Of medium stature. (Cf. Meetly a.) 

C1425 Eng. Couq. Irel. 98 Meyler was a man.. of body, 
somdel more than methlych, ful stalwarth, wel I-brested. 
f Methely, adv. Obs. [OE, ma-plhe, f, prec. s 
see -lyA] Moderately, temperately ; meekly. 

cxooo YElfric Gtant. xxxviii.^fZ.) 236 humane and kti. 
maniter maeSlice o 3 Se mennisclice. <1*250 Gen. d Ex. 1758 
Bus meSelike spac Sis em. c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. 76 His 
maner was euer-more to hold hym methelyche. 

Methene (me'Jm). Chem. [f. Meth-yl + 

-ENE.] = METHYLENE. 1885 in Cassells Encycl. Diet. 

Methenyl (me'p/nil). Chem. [f. Methene 
H- -yl.] The hypothetical hydrocarbon radical 
CH ; usually attrib. 

*868 Pownes' Chem. (ed. 10) 557 Methenyl chloride (chloro- 
form). 

Methepliisike, obs. form of Metaphysic. 
Mether, variant of Madder sbP, Anglo-Irish. 
x8.,i S. C. Hall Ireland III. 297 The mether was square, 
and not round .. and to drink out of it was no easy task, 
Metherinx, variant of Medrinacks Obs. 
Methide (me’Jiaid). Chem. [f. Meth-yl + 
-IDE.] A combination of methyl with a metal. 

1868 Femmes’ Chem. (ed, 10) 596 Zinc methide. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. II. 933 Mercuric methide. 
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Metlxillks (xn*Ifl'ijTcs), wipers, v. Now arch. 
and poet. Pa. t. methought (irujtg-t). Forms : 
see below and cf. Think v. 1 [OE. ml pyncp ( pa. t. 
me pithte) , where me is dative, and pyncp the 3 pers. 
sing, of pyncean to seem : see Think zl 1 
As Think v . 1 did not, exc. in this phrase, survive beyond 
the 14th c.,and had no very wide currency after 1250, the 
syntax of methinks became obscure. Hence it underwent 
various al terations of form. The verb being supposed to be 
Think tj. 2 , it followed that it ought to be in the first person ; 
hence the form me think , in which probably the pronoun 
was still correctly apprehended as a dative. In the 1 6-1 7th 
c. there occur the forms my think , my thoughtis, which are 
attempts to obtain a normal syntax by taking think, thought, 
as sirs. The curious form methavghts , used in the 17th 
and the first half of the 18th c., prob. owes its r to the 
analogy of the present tense methinks.] 

It seems to me. (Used with dependent clause or 
parenthetically.) 

1. Present tense. + a. methinketlu 

c 888 K. zElfred Booth. xxiv. § 3 Me ])inc <5 Jrast hit haibbe 
ieboht surne swiSe leaslice majree. a 1200 Moral Ode 5 
Vnnet lif ichhabbe iled, and3et me Jring)> ilede. 1390 Gower 
Con f II. 9S With such gladnesse 1 daunce and skippe, Me 
thenkth I touche noghtthe fior. 1447 Bokenham Seyutys 
(Roxb.) 2 And yet roethinkyth it were pete That my werk 
were hatyd for me. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. 
(1586) 10 There is a Hopper (mee thinketh) ouer the toppe 
of the Oast. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 439 Me thinketh this 
motiue should not he without effect. 

7 Substantive use. 1594 Hooker Eccl, Pol. IV. iv. § 2 
When they opposed their Me thinketh vnto the orders of the 
Church of England. 
j 8 . methinks. 

1560 Whitehorne Arte Weirre (1573) 103 b, Nor me 
thinkes that there restelh other to tell you then certaine 
general rules. 1599 Shaks. Mitch Ado in. ii. i.6 Methinkes 
you are sadder. 1661 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 76 
r Tis methinks an unpleasant business. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. 6 r 5 Respect to all kind of Superiours is founded me- 
thinks upon Instinct 1762-yi H. Walpole Pert tie's A need. 
Paint. (1786) IV. 281 Methinks a strait canal is as rational 
at least as a masandring bridge. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old 
Home (1879) rl 9 Methinks a person of delicate individuality 
..could never endure to lie buried near Shakespeare, 1871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus xciii. 1 Lightly methinks I reck if 
Caesar smile not upon me. 

+ 7 . methink. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 16332 (Cott.) Me thine it es noglit 
sua. 13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 616, & he wald me so o loue 
heme, Me jrenke y no my3t it him noujt werne. C1470 
Henry Wallace 1.385 It war resone, me think, yhe suld 
half part. 1554-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 19 Me 
thinke I see twoo men in long gounes with short hearties at 
the gates. 1659 Genii , Callingv. x, So dismal a consequent, 
as, methink, should like Lot's wife, remain a perpetual 
monument to deter others, 
f S. my think(s. 

1530 Crome in Strype Peel. Mem. III. App. x. 20 And my 
think that this manner of praying dooth not dysanull . .pur- 
gatorye. a 1619 Fletcher Mad Lover 11. iii. My thinks a 
gentleman should keepe his word. 

2. Past tense, a. methought. 

£1200 Pices $ Virtues 13 And 31F ic nadde, me (Suhte };at 
hit nas naht wel hetowen, ftar ic hit idon hadde. a 1300- 
1400 Cursor M. 8171 (Gdtt.) Me thoght [Cotton me thoght] 
to night on |ns-kyn wise, pat we war bath in paradise, 
c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 343 Me thought he was 
gayiy dysgysyd at that test. 1535 Coverdale jfudg. vii. 
13 Me thoughte a baken barlye lofe came rollinge downe to 
y boost of y* Madianites. 1651 H. More Enthns. Tri., 
etc. (1656) 30^ 1 dream’d thus. Methought I was at a 
friends house in the rode betwixt London and Scotland. 
1711 Pope Temp. Fame 458 While thus I stood. , One came, 
methought, and whisper’d in my ear. 1832 Tennyson Dream 
Pair Worn, xiv, At last methought that I had wander’d 
far In an old wood. 1878 H. Phillips Poems fr. Spanish 
$ Germ. 48 Methought my days were ended, 
f J 3 . methougMs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich HI,i. iv. 9 Me thoughts that I had 
broken from the Tower. 1620 Wotton Let. to Bacon in 
Retig. (1651) 413 The draught of a Landskip on a piece 
of paper, me thoughts masterly done. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 63 r 3 MetlioughtsT was transported into a Country 
that was filled with Prodigies. 1751 female Foundling 
1 . 30 The inward Satisfaction which I felt, had spread 
in my Eyes I know not what of melting and passionate, 
which methoughts I had never before observed. 
f 7 . my thought. 

111300 (see a]. 1503 Hawes Examp. VirL iv. 3 My 

thought it was an heuenly syght. i6ai Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 435 Then ray thought I saw lie had commission. 

Methioilic (me]>i[>’nik), a. Chem. [XMe(thyi,) 
+ Gt. 6uov sulphur : see -ic.] MetMonic acid. \ a 
disulpho-add obtained from aniline. Hence Me- 
tkionate (mepni-OTeH), a salt of methionic acid. 
^1842 T. Graham Elem, Chem. 779 Two other acids of this 
class have been obtained, methionic acid.. and althionic 
apid, 1853 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handhk. Chem. VIII. 435 
Evaporating the filtrate till it begins to deposit needles of 
methionate of baryta. 1862 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. v. 
§ 2 (ed. 2) 310 The first compound upon this list [disulpho- 
methohe acid] is identical with Liebig’s methionic acid, 
t Metkhim, 05s. Some kind of drug. 

1610 [see Kermes i]. 

Method (me'p^d), sb. [a, F . mlihode (Rabelais) 
or ad. L. method-us, a. Gr . /tiSoSos pursuit of know- 
ledge, mode of investigation, also as a term in 
Medicine (see below); f. fiera- Meta- + 3Sos way. 

The word is now common to all Rom. and Teut. langs. 
(It. metodo , Sp. inttodo, G. methode , etc.) with approxi- 
mately the same senses as in Eng. The sense of ‘ syste- 
matic arrangement ' (branch II below) is foreign to Greek : it 


was developed through the special application of L. metho- 
d-us by some logicians of the 16th c. tsee sense 4).] 

1. Procedure for attaining an object. 

•f l. Med. The regular, systematic treatment 
proper for the cure of a specific disease. Obs. 
(Nowmergedin sense 3, where see quots. 1725, 1800, 1887.) 
1541 R.- Gotland Galyen's Terap. 2 A iij, Euery kynde 
or dyseasehath his owne Methode. 1563 T. Gale Inst. 
Ckirurg. 21 b, The Methode of curyng compounde tumors 
against nature. 1578 Banister /list. Man Epist. A iv, 
Then did I cleareiy see, how that to write Methodes 
or means to cure the affected partes of the body,. might 
[etc.]. 1696 Phillips, Method,.. that part of Physick where- 
by, remedies are found out by the Indications for the Re- 
storation of Health. 

Jig. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. i. § 1 To see wherein the 
harm which they feel consisteth,. .and the method of curing 
it. a 1716 South Serin. (17.14) IX. 38 Let such persons., 
not quarrel with the great physician of souls for having 
cured them by easy and gentle methods. 

la. Hist. The system of medicine practised by 
the ‘ methodics ’ or ‘ methodists ’. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 D iv, That is the 
maner to heale by Methode,, yf it so be that Methode is an 
vnyuersail way. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 344 Thessalus 
[m argil He reduced Physicke into a Method : and from him 
descended the sect called Methodici. <11790 W. Cullen 
Led. Hist. Med. Wks. 1828 I. 383 This easy plan was, by 
way of eminence called the Method, and the persons who 
followed it the Methodics. 

2. A special form of procedure adopted in any 
branch of mental activity, whether for the purpose 
of teaching and exposition, or for that of investiga- 
tion and inquiry. 

1586 Sir E. Houy Pol. Disc. Truth iv. 8 And Plato called 
a Methode, a lire sent from heauen, which giueth the light 
that makerh the trueth knowen. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table 
Alph., . Method, an order, or readie way to teach, or doo 
anything. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xvii. § 4 Know- 
ledge . . ought to be delivered and intimated, if it were 
possible, in the same method wherein it was invented. 1644 
Milton Educ. 2 The same method is necessaiily to be 
follow’d in all discreet teaching. 011711 Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 254 He has of Knowledge the true 
Method shewn. To rise to Truths abstruse, from Truths 
well-known. 1760 Bentham Print’. Legist, xviii. § 56 The 
method of division here pursued. 1852 J. Curwen [title) 
The Pupil’s Manual oi the Tonic Sol-Fa Method of teach- 
ing to sing. 1869 J. Martinkau Ess. II. 55 Mental science 
does not differ from physical in its methods. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2} IV. 136 The theses ot Parmenides are expressly- 
said to follow^ the method ot Zeno. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. 1. 
18 It is a distinct property of the Comparative Method of in- 
vestigation to abate national prejudices. 1876 L. Stephen 
Eng. Th. 18 th C. i. _§ 30 I. 30 Hume, .agrees with Descartes 
..in pursuing the simple introspective method. 1879 Lub- 
bock Sci. Led. v. 139 The methods of archaiological in- 
vestigation are as trustworthy as those of any natural science. 

+ b. The rules and practice proper to a par- 
ticular art. Obs. 

1662 Evelyn Diary 22 Aug., The intention being to re- 
duce that art [r£. ship-building] to as certaine a method as 
any other pan of architecture. 

e. in the names of certain specific procedures in 
mathematics and experimental science. 

1685 Wallis Algebra Ixxiii. 280 The Method of Exhaus- 
tions. Ibid. 1 xxxv. 318 Another Method of Approximation, 
by Mr. Isaac Newton. 1718-19 Phil. Trans. XXX. 923 
A letter of M. 1’Abbe Conti, .concerning the dispute about 
the Invention of the Method of Fluxions, or Differential 
Method. 1727-41 Chambers CycL, Method, mtthodus, is 
more peculiarly used in mathematics for divers particular 
processes for solving problems.— In this sense we say 
Method of exhaustions ..Method, of fluxions ..Method of 
tangents. 1838 De Morgan Th. Probab. in Eneycl. Mctrop. 
(1843) II. 451 The method of correction known by the name 
of that of least squares . . was proposed by Legendre in 1806. 
1843 Mill Logic in. viii, Of the Four Methods of Experi- 
mental Inquiry. Ibid. in. xi, Of the Deductive Method. 

d. in the title of treatises of instruction in an 
art or science. 

i635 [tiilc] A new and easie Method to learn to sing by 
book, etc. _ 1758 Nugent (title) A new Method of learning 
with Facility the Latin Tongue. 1842 Tennyson A mphimi 
79 They read Botanic Treatises, And Works on Gardening 
thio’ there, And Methods of transplanting trees To look as 
if they grew there. 

3. In wider sense: A way of doing anything, 
esp, according to a defined and regular plan; a 
mode of procedure in any activity, business, etc. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. it. ii, 34 If you will iest with me, 
know my aspect, And fashion your demeanor to my lookes, 
Or I will beat this method in your sconce. 1606 — Aid. <y 
Cl. L iii. 7 Madam, me thinkes if you did lone him deerly, 
You do not hold the method, to enforce The like from him. 
1602 [? Cooke] Haw a man may choose good wife 153 b, I 
will prescribe a methode Flow thou shalt win hir without al 
peraduenture, _ 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. tx. Coroll,, The 
method of cutting angles, 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ti. 42 The 
Hen did walk in a fourfold Method towards her Chickens. 
<*1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I, 359 He did very often 
assure me he was against all violen t methods, and all perse- 
cution for conscience sake. _ 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 336 The 
old Man began to ask me, if he should put me in a Method 
to make my Claim to my Plantation. 1725 N, Robinson 
Th. Physick 262 This is the only Method to be continued 
while the Symptonis are not extremely dangerous. 1761 
Gray Sketch 2 Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to im- 
portune, He had not the method of making a fortune, 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 274 In our work, it was performed 
ui the following method. 1800 Med. frill. IV. 494 Mr. P. 
was delighted to hear that I thought a cure -was not im- 

I practicable, and laboured ardently to persuade me to inform 
him of the method I should use. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 
I. 365 Scheeie has given two methods for obtaining this 


acid. 1819 Byron Juan 1. vii, This is the usual method, 
but not mine— My way is to begin with the beginning. 1868 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. vii. (1879) 256 There are two 
methods of observing the time of transit over a wire, one 
called the eye and ear method, the other the galvanic 
method. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 200 
A perfect method of warming churches has yet to be in- 
vented. *887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 26 Feb. 448/2 Benefit from 
this line of treatment must not be expected immediately, 
and the method should be persevered with lor at least some 
months. 

f Tj. A scheme, plan of action. Obs. 

1704 J. Trapp Abra-Mnle 1. i. 319 AH my Designs and 
Methods still were cross’d. 

f e. A mode (of employment). Obs. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 294 p 1 Sixteen hundred Children, 
including Males and Females, put out to Methods of In- 
dustry. 

d. In generalized nse : The methods of pro- 
cedure in any department, considered as the object 
of a branch of study ; esp. with reference to teach- 
ing. Cf. sense 6. 

1848 W. Ross (title) The Teacher’s Manual of Method; 
or general principles of teaching and school-keeping. 1879 
A. Baric f title) A Manual of Method for Pupil-Teachers 
and Assistant Masters. 

II. Systematic arrangement, order. 

4. A branch of Logic or Rhetoric which teaches 
how to arrange thoughts and topics for investiga- 
tion, exposition, or literary composition. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike E iv b, The maner of handeling a 
single Question, and the readie waie howe to teaclie and 
sette forth any thyng plainlie, and in order, as it should be, 
in latine Met hod us. Ibid. Kij, We spake bef ore of a 
methode, or directe order tobevsed in all our doinges. 1588 
Fh.mjncic Lawiers Log. 1. i. 7 Methode hath only to deale 
with the ordering and selling of many axioms. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, n. xvii. § 2 Methode hath beene placed, and 
that not amisxe in I.ogicke, as a part of lodgement ; For as 
the Doctrine of Syllogism es comprehended) the rules of 
I udgement vppon that which is inuented. So the Doctrine of 
Methode contaynetb the rules of lodgement vppon that 
whichistobeedeliuered. 1627 Hakewii.la ?_/<)4 1630) 261 To 
this body [the art of Logic] have they not improperly added 
the doctrine ofMethods as a necessary limbe thereof, a 1679 
Hobbes Rhet. <1681) 1 We see that all men naturally are 
able in some sort to accuse and excuse : Some by chance ; 
but some by method. This method may be discovered : 
and to discover Method is all one with teaching an Art. 
1713 Steele Englishm. No. 7. 46 Their Children were in- 
structed early in the Rules of Method. _ 1725 Watts Logic 
iv. i, In logic. .Method is the disposition of a variety of 
thoughts on any subject, in such order as may best serve to 
find out unknown truths. 1780 Bentham Print. Legisl. 
xvi. § 1 note, The particular uses of method are various : 
but the general one is, to enable men to understand the 
things that are the subjects of it. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. I. 3 Method is the art of disposing a train of argu- 
ments in a proper order, to investigate either the truth or 
falsity of a proposition, or to demonstrate it to others when 
it has been found out. 1849 Abu. Thomson Laws Th. 
(ed. 2) 05 Method, iv hich is usually described as the fourth 
part of Logic, is rather a complete practical Logic. 1870 
J f.voxs Elem. Logic xxiv. 201 Method is.. defined as con- 
sisting in such a disposition of the parts of a discourse that 
the whole may be most easily intelligible. 

5. Orderly arrangement of ideas and topics in 
thinking or writing; orderliness and sequence of 
thought or expression. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosntogr. Glasse 3 They [certain 
writers] ol>erue no order_ or Methode in their teaching. 
1581 Lambasd Eiren. 11. vii. (1588) 223 To me, that am de- 
sirous to follow some order, and methode of discourse, the 
generall must alwayes go before the particular. 1592 War- 
ner Alb. Eng, vu. xxxv. (1612) 171 Though his words lackt 
methode, yeat they moued. 1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 208 
Though this be madnesse, Yet there is Method in’t. 1649 
Roberts Clavis BibL Introd. iii. 59 Method and order, as 
it is the mother of memory, so it is a singular friend to a 
cleare understanding. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. 184 
Unlesse we shall think there needs no method in the study 
of the Politiques. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 654 Horace still 
charms with graceful negligence, And without method talks 
us into sense. 1753 Johnson Adventurer No. 85 T 17 
Method is the excellence of writing, and unconsuaint the 
grace of conversation. <21834 Coleridge On Method in 
Encycl. Metrop. L Introd. 2 The total absence of Method 
renders thinking impracticable. *842 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) 
I. i. 33 His very method. .consists in a contempt of ail 
method. 1880 W. Sanday in Expositor XI. 362 He sought 
to give to the allegorical interpretation a greater method. 

6. The order and arrangement observed in framing 
a particular discourse or literary composition ; an 
author’s design or plan. 

1591 Shaks, i Hen. VI, in. i. 13 Verbatim to rehearse the 
Methode of my Per.ne. 1594 — Rich. Ill , 1. ii. ltd To 
leaue this keene encounter of our wittes, And fall something 
into a slower method. 1596 Spenser State Irel, Wks.(Globe) 
609/2 Tell them then, I pray you, in the same order that 
you have now rehearsed them ; for there can he noe better 
methode then this which the very matter it self offereth. 
1597 Mosley Inirod. Mus. Pref., As for the methode of 
the booke, although it be not such as may in euery point 
satisfie the curiositie of Dichotomistes : yet is it such as I 
thought most conuenient for the capacitie of the learner. 
1622 Wither Fair Virtue C 2 b, If my Methode they de- 
ride, Let them know, Loue is not tide In his free Discourse, 
to cause Such strict rules as Arts-men vse. 1653 FI. More 
Antid. Ath. m. xii, (1712J 126, I had here ended all my 
Stories, were I not tempted by that remarkable one in 
Bodinus to outrun my method, 1706 London & Wise Re- 
tir'd Gardner. I. Pref. Aj b, The first of these Books was., 
perus’d by several ingenious Gentlemen, who liking the 
Method of it, were desirous to have it translated. 1784 
Cowrek Task m, 279 What’s that which brings contempt 
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upon a book, And him who writes it, though the style he 
neat, The method clear, and argument exact? 

f to. A regular, systematic arrangement of literary 
materials ; a methodical exposition. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng-. Poesie a iL (Arh.) 21 If Poesie be 
now an Art, . .and yet were none, vntill by studious persons 
fashioned and reduced into a method of rules and precepts. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xvii. § 6 The deliuerie of know- 
ledge in Aphorismes, or in Methodes ; wherein wee may ob- 
serue that it hath beene too much taken into Custome, out of 
a fewe Axiomes or Obseruations, vppon any Subiecte, to 
make a solemne, and formall Art; filling it with some Dis- 
courses, and illustratinge it with Examples ; and digesting it 
into a sensible Methode. But the writings in Aphorismes 
hath manye excellent vertues, whereto the wrvtinge in 
Methode doth not approach. Ibid. § 7. 1611 Bible Tran si. 
Pref. T 3 Cutting otf the superfluities of the lawes, and 
digesting them into some order and method. 1680 {title) fi 
brief Method of the Law. Being an exact alphabetical dis- 
position of all the heads necessary for a perfect Common- 
place. 1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gardner I. Pref. A ij, 
Several gentlemen would often have ask'd us Questions re- 
lating to"our Profession, but were ata Loss how to form them 
into a Method, and word them so that we might rightly under- 
stand what they meant. 1829 Bkntham Justice <y Cod. Petit. 
Prelim. Expl. p. v, In the disposition made of the matter 
of the original draft, .a method. .has been given to it. 

f e. The scheme or summary of the contents of 
a book, set forth in a table. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N, 1. v. 244. 01 . In bis bosome, In what 
chapter of his bosome? Vio. To answer by the method in 
the first of his hart, a 16x3 Overbuky A Wife (1614) B, 
The Method. First of Manage, and the effect thereof, 
children. Then of his contrarie, Lust ; _ then [etc.l. 1632 
Needham tr. S eld cu.'s . 1 /are Cl. 3 And with these wee shall 
now begin ; for the Method of the second Book is more 
conveniently put there before it. 

7 . In wider sense : Orderliness and regularity in 
doing anything; the habit of acting according to 
pian and order. 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. King no K. v. iv, There is a method 
in mans wickednesse. It growes vp by degrees. 1047 
Clarendon Hist. Rein t. § 33 That so putting the Houses 
into some method and order of their future debate, they 
would be more easily regulated than if they were in the 
beginning left to that liberty which they naturally affected. 
1714 Swift Pres. St. Affairs r 2 After which I know no 
Talents necessary besides Method and Skill in the common 
forms of business. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1811). V. 
xiv. (coat.) 125 But early hours, and method, and ease, with- 
out hurry, will do every thing. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 
231/2 No man ever gave himself up more entirely to any 
object, or prosecuted it. .with. .more method and skilful 
management. 

t8. A particular state of orderly arrangement; 
a disposition of things according to a regular plan 
or design. Obs. 

1635 Shirley Coronat. 1. (1640' C, A small wound Ith’ 
head, may spoyle the method of his haire. 1677 Mar- 
vell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 561, I am frequent with Mr. 
Fisher and our Counsell, having put all things into the best 
method for an hearing. 1111713 Burnet Own Time (1724) 

I. 207 The king was beginning to put things in great 
method, in his revenue, in his troops [etc.l. 1716 Addison 
Drummer 1 v. i, I would have all the knives and forks, .laid 
in a method. 1734 Richardson Grandison (1811) V. xiv. 
(cont.) 125 All is In such a method, that_ it seems impossible 
for the meanest servants to mistake their duty. 

9 . Nat. Hist. A system ; scheme of classification. 

Now most naturally interpreted as short for ‘ method of 
classification ’, which would commonly be apprehended as 
an instance of sense 2 or 3. Of the difference between 
‘system’ and ‘method 1 , contradictory accounts were for- 
merly given : see quots. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 335 Method and System 
..have often been. .used indifferently to signify the same 
thing... But if we consider their real meaning, — a Method, 
should signify an Artificial , and a System a Natural 
arrangement of objects, 1828-32 Webster, Method ...3, 
Classification ; . . as,.. . the method of Ray ; the Linnean 
method. ..A distinction is sometimes made between method 
and system. System is an arrangement founded, through- 
out all its parts, on some one principle. Method is an 
arrangement less fixed and determinate. ,. Thus we say, 
the natural method , and the artificial or sexual system 
ofLinnams. 1834 M c Murtiiie Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 4 
This scaffolding of divisions, the superior of which con- 
tain the inferior, is called a method. 

III. 10 . Comb. : + method-monger, a contemp- 
tuous term for one who deals in logical ‘ method’; 
in quot. 1647 with a play on Gr. yLtOodda (rendered 
'wiles’ in the Revised Version of 1B81). 

1617 Donne Serm. Luke xxiii. 40 (1661) III. 5 We steal 
our Learning if we . . deale upon Rhapsoders, and Common 
placers, and Method-mongers. 1647 Trait Comm. Eph. iv, 
14 The devil and his. disciples are notable method-mongers, 
so as to deceive, if it were possible, the very' elect. 1676 
R. Dixon Two Test. To Rdr, 12 Such are our systematical 
Method-mongers, blundering in their Dichotomies after the 
way of Ramus or Keckerman. 

+ Method, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Method #£.] 
trans. To methodize, arrange. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xlli. 547 He [the Devil] is 
able, .so to method and contrive his devices, that [etc.]. 
Method.ee, variant form of Methody. 

+ Metho dian, Obs. rare— V [f. Method sb. 
+ -tan.] = Methodist t. 

i6x* Cotta Disc. Dang. Pract. Phys. 1. ii. to The Em- 
pericke trusting to experience alone without reason, and 
the methodian unto the abuse of right reason. 

Methodic (m/j^-dik), a. ancl sb. Obs. exc. 
Hist. Also 6 -yke. [ad. late L. melhodic-us, a. 


Gr. /j-cOofitic-bs, f. fxeBoSos Method : see -ic and cf. 
F. mithodique (16th c.).J A., adj. 
fl. The distinctive epithet of one of the three 
ancient schools of physicians, holding views inter- 
mediate between those of the Dogmatic and the 
Empiric school. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Tcrnfi. 2 B iv, After the sen- 
tence of the Methodyke secte. 1701 Grew Cqsm. Sacra iv. 
vLii. 266 Thessalus, the Head of the Methodick Sect in the 
Reign of Nero. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 156.1* 1 Every 
animal body, according to the methodick physicians, is, by 
the predominance of some exuberant quality, continually 
declining towards disease and death. 

2. = Methodical a. in vaiious senses: pertain- 
ing to method; constructed, performed, or carried 
on in accordance with method ; rarely of persons, 
observant of method, characterized by regularity 
of procedure. 

1620 K. James Let. to Bacon 16 Oct. in ResvscUaiio 
(1657) n. 83 You could not have made choice of a Subject 
more befitting, .your universal, and Methodick, Knowledge. 
1663 J. Spenser Prodigies (,1665) 137 Some native and me- 
thodick powers, and springs of motion in things. 1669 Gale 
Cri. Gentiles 1. in. x. 104 There is no piece of Ragan 
Oratorie so methodic and harmonious, as sacred Scriptures. 
1729 T. Cooke Tales , etc. 120 When was 1 known basely 
to court the Schools, Or not to rail at dull Methodic Fools . .? 
1869 Seeley Lcct. <$■ Ess. i. 17 The. nation which .. by 
methodic study' and science of destruction, had crushed all 
the surrounding nationalities. 1886 Mrs. Burnett Little 
Ld. Fauntleroy x, It was as unlike the methodic old lawyer 
to lie agitated.. as it was to be late. 

B. sb. 

1. Hist. A physician of the ‘methodic’ school; 

= Methodist i. 

1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 Gj, That is to wyt 
the indycacyon y l is taken of the inyghtynes of the dysease, 
which the Methodykes onely haue tiat left. .but also dyuers 
of the racyonalles, & Emperykes. . 1639 Macali.o Can. 
Physick i. 1 The Methodick practizing in Physick hath, 
First, a knowledge of the Disease: next, foietelleth the 
event of it : and last, goeth about to cure the same. 1771 
T. Percival Ess. (1777) I. 25 Themison.. founded a new 
sect called the Methodies. a 1790 W. Cullen Hist. Med. 
Wks. 1828 I. 383 This easy plan was. .called the Method, 
and the persons who followed It the Methodies. 1864 
Chambers's Encycl.fi! I. 385/2 During the greater part of 
the first two centuries of our era, the Methodies were the 
preponderating medical sect. 

2. pi. The science of method ; methodology. 
(Ogilvie 18S2, and later Diets.) 

Webster 1364 has the sing, in this sense. 

Methodical (mij^-dikal), a. [f. late L. me- 
thodicus : see prec. and -ical.] 

1. Hist . = Methodic a. 1. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gitillemea.it' s Fr. Chirurg. 49 b/! The 
Empiricke medicamentes which the Methodicall Physicianes 
doe so disdayne. 1630 Gentius Considerations 50 Though 
a great wise man compared a man that wanted Science, 
and had Experience, to an Empyrick Physitian, and the 
learned man to the Methodicall ; yet hee was deceived in 
the comparison. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Methodists , 
Galen, .scrupled not to assert, that the methodical heresy 
ruined every thing that was good in the art [of medicine]. 
1837. WHF.WEt.L_ Hist. Induct. Sci. (1857) I. 192 That .. 
medical sect which was termed the empirical, in contradis- 
tinction to the rational and methodical sects. 

2. Characterized by method or order ; constructed, 
performed, or carried on in accordance with 
method; arranged or disposed with order or 
regularity. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. bj, There are other (very many) 
Methodicall Artes. 1645 Milton Tetrach. 23 Yet Moses 
condescends in this place to such a methodical and 
School-like way of defining, and consequencing, as in no 
place of the whole Law more. 1698 Fariiuhar Love <y 
Bottle tv. ii, Then they hate to hear a fellow iti Church 
preach methodical Nonsense, with a Firstly, Secondly, and 
Thirdly. 1711 Addison Spec/. No. 3 T 2, I fell insensibly 
into a kind, of Methodical Dream, which, disposed ail my 
Contemplations into a Vision or Allegory. 1862 Burton 
Bk. Hunter (18631 99 This is to be a methodical discourse. 
1903 Expositor May 390 Methodical directions for the 
management of missions were not bequeathed by the Lord 
to his disciples. 

to. Of material things: Arranged in a neat or 
orderly manner, rare. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. Gad § 15. 79 No methodicall 
monument but this hurdle of stones was fittest for such a 
causer of confusion [Absalom]. 1904 Union Mag. Jan. 5/2 
He always wore a tightly buttoned up frock-coat, .and a 
methodical black neck-tie. 

3. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Acting with 
or observant of method or order. 

1664 Pepys Diary 29 Feb., 1 find him a most exact and 
methodicall man. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. ii, Let me 
appear, Great sir, I pray Methodical in what I say. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bh., Angler T 13 The English are methodical 
even in their recreations. 1863 Dickens Mnl. Fr. 11. i, 
Small,.. neat, methodical, and buxom was Miss Peecher. 
1875 Lyell's Print. Geol. II. iri. xxxvi. 289 Unconscious 
selection acts more powerfully than methodical selection. 

Hence Metliodicivlity, rare, the property of 
being methodical. 

1861 7 'emple Bar II. 349 You can see the methodicality 
of these folks in every thread of their clothes. 

Methodically (mf^'dikali), adv. [f. Me- 
thodical a. + -tv -.] In a methodical manner ; in 
accordance with a prescribed method ; with method 
or regularity. 

1570 Dee Math. Prefi c iv, You may Methodically regis- 
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ter the whole. 1668 Hale Pref. R otic’s A bridgnt. c. A 
Stock of learning, methodically digested and fitted to his 
use. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. I Voters II. 3 Great pains have 
been taken to class mineral waters methodically. 1738 J. S. 

Le Draft’s Obsen>. S'urg. (1771) 61, I dressed the PaUent 
methodically. 1839 C. Barkf.r Assoc. Princ. i.26 Art apart- 
ment. . fitted up with forms and desks methodically arranged. 
i8go Bowen in Law Times Rep. LXIII. 690/1 The Lord 
Chancellor or some other authority should methodically in- 
quire into these differences. 

Metho dicalness. [f. Methodical a. + 
-Ni-.sg.] The quality of being methodical. 

1678 Cudworth Illicit. Syst. 1. iii, 139 A mere fortuitous 
and temerarious nature, devoid of all order and methodical- 
ness. 1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. 16 ik C. II. v. 27 Tapper 
writes with great Methodicalness and Easiness. 

Methodism (me'J^diz’m). [f. Method sb. +■ 
-Ism, after next.] 

1 . The system of religious doctrine, practice, and 
organization characteristic of Methodists. 

1739 Wesley Whs. (1872) I. 225 The true old Christianity, 
which, under the new name of Methodism, is now also 
everywhere spoken against 1768 Whitefiei.d Let. to Dr. 
Dun’ll Wks. 1771 IV. 328 If you should desire, .a definition 
of Methodism itself, .you may easily be gratified. It is no 
more nor less than 1 faith working by love ’. ‘ A holy method 
of living and .dying to the glory of God 1831 Carlyle 
Sterling ill. iii. (1872) 190 An honest, ignorant good man, 
entirely given-up to Methodism. 

2 . Adherence to fixed methods ; excessive regard 
for methods. 

1836 Chantb. Jrnl. V. 178 The Somerset House gentlemen 
usually introduce their official methodism at home. 1874 
Blackie Self-Cult. 67 Such a formal methodism of conduct 
springs from narrowness. 1881 Liddon in Chr. World 
Pulpit XX. 98/1 When.. habit is merely the surviving 
methodism or the skeleton of a life which is no more. 1883 
T. P. O’Connor Gladstone's Ho. Comm. 59 Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s dull, .methodism of words and thought. 

Methodist (me-J^dist). [ad. mod.L. metho- 
dista: see Method sb. and-iST. Cf. F. mlthadiste .] 

1 . Hist. A physician of the ‘methodic’ school. 
(See Methodic a. 1.) In the 17th c. sometimes 
applied to the Tegular or orthodox medical practi- 
tioners of the day, in contradistinction to those 
who favoured the use of new remedies. 

According to Celsus, the members of this school (called in 
Latin melhodici, in Gr. lueSofiucot) differed from the Dog- 
matic school in basing their treatment not on principles 
deduced from a classification of diseases according to their 
origin, but on the theory that morbid conditions consisted 
either in ‘ looseness ‘ tightness or a mixture between the 
two {finens, strictnm, mixtum), each of the three states 
having its appropriate set of remedies. The founder of the 
school was Themison, about a.d. 200. 

1398 Marston Sco. Fill ante 1. i, As many more, As me- 
thodist Musus kild with Hellebore. 1607 Walkington Opt. 
Glass 44 The inexpert phisician, I meane Empyricall, as 
also the method Ft or dogmatist. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 
it. (1734) 227 The true Foundation of the Distinction be- 
tween . . the strait and loose of the ancient Methodists. 
1845 F. Adams tr. AEginela n. xxxix. Comm. 1. 293 Soranus, 
the great master of the Methodists. 

fig . 1613 Jackson Creed iv. ui. v. § 2 All of us have 
some or other tender part of our souls which we cannot 
endure should be nngently touched ; Every man must be 
his own methodist to find them out 

2 . One who is skilled in, or attaches importance 
to, method ; one who follows a (specified) method. 
Now rare. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierces Super, no The finest Methodists, 
according to Aristotles golden rule of artificial! Boundes, con- 
demne Geometricall preceptes in Arithmetique, or Arithmeti- 
cal! preceptes in Geometric, as irregular, and abusiue. 1621 
Bp. Mountagu Diatribae 79 Aristotle.. was too good a Me- 
thodist, and Logician to confound the limits and boundaries 
of Arts. 1647 F arindon Serin, xx. 11672) 1. 394 He teacbeth 
us how we shall fear rcctci methodo , to be perfect Methodists 
in Fear, and that we misplace not our fear. 1638 J. Spencer 
Things New Old 161 Our. .plain pack-xtaffe Methodists, 
who esteem of all flowers of Rhetorick in Sermons, no better 
then stinking weeds. 1706 Phillips led. Kersey), Methodist, 
one that treats of a Method, or affects to be methodical. 
1802 Beddoks Hyg?ia 1. 87 What are these methodists in 
meat and drink, whom we are alt so justly averse to the 
idea of resembling? . 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. Ixv. 95 
But some, who are still better methodists. .divide each side 
of the paper into two columns. 1886 C.ycl. Tour. Club 
Gaz, IV. i2i They, .despise the cut-and-dried programme of 
the methodist. .and prefer to wander of their own free will. 

to. Nat. Hist. One who classifies or arranges 
according to a particular method or scheme. Also, 
in Kirby’s use, an advocate of an artificial in 
preference to a natural method of classification. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Methodists,, .persons who 
have . . bestowed their labours upon the disposition and 
arrangement of plants. . 1774 Gqldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) I. 
xxxvi. 291 The methodists in natural history. 1826 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. IV. 356 Under this view system-makers 
would be divided into two classes— the Methodists and 
Systematises. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 276 Several sys- 
tematises referring it [the genus Hcnicttrus\ to the Mota- 
citliax, . .while other methodists. -placed it next to Cine Ins. 

3 . Eccl. fa. One who advocates a particular 
‘ method ’ or system of theological belief ; applied 
esp. to the Amyraldists or Semi-Arminians. Obs. 

1692 R. Traill Set. Writ. (1845) 167 The new methodists 
about the grace of God had too great an increase in the 
French churches. [170* I. Mather in C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. (1702) IV. 132 Parum aut nihil asserunt Amyraldistae, 
quos Novatores & Methodistas vocant.J 

to. The name given in the 17th c. to a class of 
Roman Catholic apologists. 
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>686 Wake Def. Exposition 8s, I was willing to hope, 
that.. such a peaceable Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England might.. have been received with the 
same civility by them, as that of the Church of Rome was 
by us ; and that our new Methodists had not so wholly 
studied the palliating part of their Master, as not Letc.]. 
1765 Maclaine _ tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. xvu. 11. 1. xv, 
This new species of polemic doctors were called Me- 
thodists, and the most eminent of them arose in France. 
>882-3 S chaffs Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 111 . 1863 The Jesuits 
were the first to give systematic representations of the 
method of polemics ; hence they were called ‘ Methodists ’. 

4 . a. Originally, a term applied to the members 
of a religious society (nicknamed ‘the Holy Club ’), 
established at Oxford in 1729 by John and. Charles 
Wesley and other members of the University, having 
for its object the promotion of piety and morality; 
subsequently applied to those who took part in or 
sympathized with the evangelistic movement led 
by the Wesleys and George Whitefield. b. In later 
use, a member or adherent of any one of a number 
of religious bodies or denominations which origi- 
nated directly or indirectly from the labours of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield. 

In England, the designation belongs especially to the 
members and adherents of the Wesleyan-Methodist Society 
founded by John Wesley, and of the various other bodies 
that have proceeded from it or from each other by suc- 
cession, as the New Connexion Methodists, the Primidve 
Methodists, the United Methodist Free Church, and others. 
All these bodies accept in the main the Arminian theo- 
logy of Wesley, and m nearly all of them the ministers 
{called ‘ travelling preachers’) change their place of abode 
after a certain period (usually three years). In the U. S. 
the. most influential body of Methodists is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which was directly founded by John 
Wesley (who ordained its first bishop, Dr. Coke), and which 
is recognized by the English Wesleyan-Methodist Society 
as in full communion with it. There are also several other 
bodies in the U. S. that adopt the name as a part of their 
official designation. In Wales the name ‘Methodists’ 
commonly denotes the body more fully known as ‘Calvin- 
istic Methodists which was founded by Welshmen influ- 
enced by the teaching of Whitefield ; it is now federated 
with the United Free Church of Scotland and the Presby- 
tei ian Church of England. 

The origin of the name, as applied to the associates of the 
Wesleys at Oxford, is somewhat obscure. Cf., however, 
Sense 3 a, and the 17th c. use in examples like quots. 1647, 
>658, in sense 3. 

*733 {title) The Oxford Methodists, some account of a 
Society of Young Gentlemen in that City. >742-3 Weslev 
Extract of Jrnl. (17^) 68 , 1 know no principles of the Me- 
thodists (so called) which are contrary to the word of God. 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxvi. To Dk._ Grafton 14 Feb., You gave 
us nothing but the.. whining piety of a Methodist. >771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 Aug., Nobody reads sermons but 
Methodists and Dissenters, 1846 M'Cui.loch Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) II. 279 The principal classes of dissenters 
are denominated methodists, independents, baptists, presby- 
terians,.. &c. 1858 T. McCombie Hist. Victoria xxii. 317 
It is but justice to the Wesleyan Methodists to say, that 
their church seems well adapted for propagating Christianity 
in new countries. >864 Chambers's Encycl. VI. 427/1 The 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, .are not a secession from the 
followers of Wesley, but originated partly in the preaching 
of. .Whitefield, and partly in that of Howel Harris, a Welsh 
clergyman of the Church of England. >887 W. S. Gilbert 
Ruddigore 1. Plays, Ser. 111. (1895) 222 He combines the 
manners of a Marquis with the morals of a Methodist. 

e. transf Applied contemptuously to a person 
of strict religious views. 

>758 Mrs. Delany in Life ft Corr. 523 We met with an 
archdeacon Golden.. in his appearance a jolly, open, cheer- 
ful countenance, . . he thinks it his duty to uphold any 
orthodox point; and that, I suppose, has gained him the 
title of methodist. c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. 
Catech. xxxiii. 333 The women of the regiment soon gave 
her the name of a methodist, [ Footnote ] This term, as 
nsed in India, ..is a natneof reproach given to those. .who 
are more serious than their neighbours. 1834 T ait's Mag. 
I. 387/2 For this hardship his remedy was, that the Method- 
ists, his general term for all dissenters, should be made to 
contribute double, to relieve churchmen of such burdens. 

5 . at t rib. (sense 4), passing into adj. with the 
sense: Pertaining to Methodists or Methodism. 
Also comb, methodist-like, -mad adjs. 

1751 Lavington Enthus, Meth. ft Papists m. 317 How 
horrible the Process was in these Methodist-like Initiations 
will appear [etc.]. >766 Wesley Jrnl. 5 Sept., A Methodist 
Preacher. >768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 493 Had I 
run opera-mad. .or methodist-mad . . I might have found 
companions enow. >77> Smollett Humph. Cl. 18 July, 
He attended Mrs. Tabby to the methodist meeting. >850 
Lyell and Visit U. S. II. >8 Four neat and substantial 
wooden churches, ..the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
and Episcopalian. >840 B. E, Hjll Pinch — of Snuff 102 
A good woman . . was driven Methodist-mad. >839 [see 
Connexion 8]. >874 Green Short Hist. x. (1880) 720 But 
the Methodists themselves were the least result of the 
Methodist revival. >903 Courthope Hist. Eng. Poetry xi, 
heading, The Methodist movement in poetry. 

Methodistic (mcj>(?di*stik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 
1 . Of or pertaining to the doctrines, beliefs, 
methods or appearance of the Methodists ; charac- 
teristic of or pertaining to the Methodists. 

1791 Hampson Mem. Wesley II. 3 His first labours in the 
methodistic vineyard. 181 > Byron Hints fr. Horace 31 
Then spare our stage, ye methodistic men! 1820 Pol- 
whele in Lavington's Enthus. Meth. ft Papists In trod. 
203 A further specimen of methodistic cant on the subject 
of inspiration. >839 Penny Cycl. XV. X42/2 [The candidate 
for ad mission as a minister] undergoes an examination as to 
his personal acquaintance with Christianity, his Methodistic 
orthodoxy, and attachment to its discipline. >849 Clough 
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Dipsychus 1. iv. 124, I recognise, and kiss the rod— The 
methodistic ‘ voice of God 

Methodistical (meftldrstikal), a. [Formed 
as prec.: see -ical.] Of or pertaining to the 
Methodists or Methodism ; resembling a Methodist; 
usually with disparaging implication. 

>749 Fielding Tom Jones vni. viii, She is at present . . 
free from any methodistical notions. 1820 Southey Wesley 
II. 462 Meeting a man there one day, he asked him, in a me- 
thodistical manner, if he knew Jesus Christ, >889 D. Hanna y 
Capt, Marryat 38 What was called in the navy a ‘ blue 
light that is a pious man of a somewhat Methodistical turn. 

Hence KEetliodi'Stically adv , in accordance 
with the principles of Methodism or the practice 
of Methodists. 

1787 Anna Seward Leti. (1811) 1. 301 And so Mr. — talks 
methodistically. >8zo Polwhkle iti Lavington's Enthus. 
Meth. ft Papists Introd. 26 We.. term those Methodists 
who (whether Clergymen or Laymen) are Methodistically 
religious. >884 American VIII. 84 The whole course of 
the Christian life, as conceived Methodistically, seems to us 
to labor under this defect. 

f Methodi’Stico-, nsed as combining form of 
Metiiodimtic. 

>7S> Lavington Enthus. Meth. ft Papists hi. 330 Thus 
endeth this Methodistico-Monkish Story, 1803 T. Harkal 
Scenes of Life II. 193 Methodistico-jacobinicul rant. 

Me’thodisty, a. rare-', [f. Methodist + -y.] 
Of a Methodist appearance or character. 

1837 Marryat Dog Fiend liv, It would have made you 
laugh to see his methodisty face. 

Methodization. (mej^doiz^'jen). [f. next + 
-ation.J The action or process of methodizing; 
the state of being methodized, esp. in Logic. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Laid. (1827) II. 231 
When, in order to allow the necessary time.. for research 
and methodization, depositions in the form of ready-written 
answers have been allowed, a >866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit, 
Philos. (1870) 104 No greater results have flowed, .from the 
theoretical methodization. .of the object, which utilitarian- 
ism teaches. 

Methodize (me-j^dsiz), v. Also -ise. [f. 
Method sb. + -izk.] 

1 . tram. To reduce to method or order; to 
arrange (thoughts, ideas, expression, etc.) in an 
orderly manner. 

>589 Nashe Anai. Absurd. Ep. Ded. 2, I . .coulde not 
but methodize this admiration in this digression. >671 Bax- 
ter Holiness Design Ckr. lxiv, 18 They have not the skil 
to word and methodize their notions rightly. 1700 Dryden 
Sigism. ft Guise, aft The royal spy. .retired unseen, To., 
methodize revenge. 1723 Berkeley Guardian No. 39 v 8 
He should be taught. .to order and methodise his ideas. 
1881 Shorthouse J. Inglesanl (1882). II. 371 That art of 
reasoning, .which methodizes and facilitates our discourse. 

absoi. 1707 Pope Let. to Wycherley 29 Nov., To method- 
ize in your Case, is full as necessary as to strike out. a 1834 
Coleridge On Method in Encycl. Metrop. I. Introd. 5 The 
mind.. is disposed to generalize and methodize to excess, 
b. To render (a person) orderly or methodical. 
>814 Mme. D’Arblay Let. 3 Apr., I have given him.. to 
soberise and methodize him a little, a private tutor. 

2 . intr. To talk methodistically. 

>77> Smollett Humph, Cl. >2 Sept., She was grave and 
gay by turns. She moralized and Methodized ; she laughed, 
and romped [etc.]. 

Hence Me'tLodizecl /_/>/. a.\ Me’tliodizing vbl.sb. 
Also UffetRodizer, one who methodizes, 
a >586 Sidney Arcadia 111. (1598) 312 All her long method- 
ized oration was inherited onely by such kinde of speeches. 
1646 R, Bailue Lett, ft Jrnls. (Bannatyne Club) II. 401 
Yet, in the review, the alteration of words, and the method- 
izeing, takes up so much time, that we know not when we 
shall end. >633 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. ii, 294 Their me- 
thodizing was meerly managed by the will_ of the Clerk of 
the Writs. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1, iv. § 13 God was 
only the Orderer, or the Metbodizer and Harmonizer 
thereof. >796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 235 The 
methodized reasonings of the great publicists and jurists. 
184X D’Israeli Amen. Lit. 11867) 138 This methodiser of 
commonplaces. >886 A. Weir Hist. Basis _ Mod. Europe 
(1889) 113 The methodised frivolity of their lives. 
Methodizing [me'Jpdaizuj), ppl. a. [-ING 2.] 

1 . That methodizes. 

1832 Carlyle in Fraser 1 's Map. V. 4x2 Hume has the 
widest, methodising, comprehensive eye. >902 J. H. Rose 
Napoleon /, I. xii. 284 This methodizing genius. 

2 . Inclined to Methodism. 

1820 Southey Wesley II. 396 The greater part of the 
methodizing clergy adhered to Lady Huntingdon’s party in 
the dispute. 1842 Whately Let. in Life (1866) II. 6 
A Methodising sailor might call it the log-book of a voyage 
to heaven. 

Methodless (meddles'), a. [f. Method sb. 
+ -less J Devoid of method, order or regularity ; 
lacking the habit of order. 

>609 A. Craig Poet. Retreat. To Rdr. 5 Excuse me (good 
Reader) for the methodlesse placing of these Passions. 1849 
Rock Ch. of Fathers II, 373 Hearne, that untiring, but 
methodless antiquary. >887 Saintsbury Hist. Eliz. Lit. 
x. (1895) 369 The very maddest, most methodless, of the 
‘ Metaphysicals’ cannot touch Crashaw in his tasteless use 
of conceits. 

Methodology (me>^dp l6dgi). [ad. mod.L. 
methodologia (J. F. Buddetis Isagoge, 1727) or F. 
mUhodologie : see Method sb. and -logy.] The 
science of method, ‘methodics’ ; a treatise or dis- 
sertation on method. Also Nat. Hist. Systematic 
classification. 

>800 Med, Jrnl. III. 579 The first treats. , of the methodo. 
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logy of medicine. >809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) HI. 
>81 A very different school of methodology and philosophy 
than Paris could have afforded.. 1833 R, D. Thomson's 
Rec. Gen. Sci, II. 63 These divisions [fc. De Candolle’s 
divisions of botanical science] are Organography. . ; Physio- 
logy.. ; Methodology [etc.]. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 

Logic (1866 ! 111 . iii. 56 Such treatises are.. only methodo. 
logies of the art or science to which they relate. 190a 
Dial (Chicago 1 XXXII, yy/i Bibliographical methodology 
(f. e. methods of compilation and recording). 

Hence IMethodolo-glcal a. [cf. mod.L. meihodo- 
logiaes (A. H. Francke, c 1 720)], of or pertaining 
to methodology. R2 eth.od.olo • gically adv., in a 
methodological manner or respect. Methodolo- 
gist, one who treats method as a science. 

1849 Lankester tr. Schleiden’s Sci. Bot. Pref., A Methodo- 
logical Introduction. >863 Fraser's Mag. May 609 The 
French are miraculous methodologists. 1883 A merican VI. 
10 Lord Bacon was the first to call in question the doctrine 
of final causes. He did so only as a methodologist. 1893 
G. F. Moore Crit. <5- Exeget. Comm. Judges Introd. 26 It 
is methodologically an unreasonable demand [etc.]. 1897 
F. C. S. Schiller in Contemp : Rev. June 872 As a methodo- 
logical device this was quite justifiable ; every inquiry must 
begin somewhere, and Darwin chose to begin here. 

Methody (mejtpdi). Also 9 -dee. Vulgar or 
dialectical perversion of Methodist. Also aitrib. 

>847 W. E. Forster in Reid Life (1888) I. vii. 207 Last 
evening I deluded them into a Methody meeting-house. 
Ibid. 208 Said rotten blanket being the Methody garment 
of the religions idea. 1848 Mrs. Gaskei.l Mary Barton 
vi, A good fellow, though too much of the Methodee. 

Methol (me’Jipl). Chem. [ad. F. mithol , f. 
mithyh Methyl : see -ol 1.] A colourless liquid, 
produced in the distillation of wood. 

>842 T. Graham Elem. Chem. 837. a 1864 Gesner Coal, 
Petr., etc. (1863) 89. 

Methologie, -y, obs. forms of Mythology. 

Metliomania (me)-0m£i'nia). Path. [f. Gr. 
piQi) strong drink, drunkenness + -mania. Cf. F. 
melhomaniei\ Periodic or intermittent drunkenness. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. >876 Fiske Unseen World 
xiv. 334 We have an increased amount of insanity, metho- 
mania, consumption [etc.]. >887 Buck's Handbh. Med. Sci. 
IV. 120/2 Dipsomania, Methomania,Oinomania. 

Methopa, obs. form of Metope. 

Motho tight, pa. t. of Methinks. 

Methoxyl (mefp ksil). Chem. [f. Meth(yl) + 
Ox\ Ygen) + -YL.] A hypothetical radical, CH a O, 
analogous to hydroxyl. 

>866 Frankland in Jrnl. Chem. Soc, XIX. 376 These 
radicals may be named hydroxyl , methoxyl , ethoxy i, Ac. 

Methranee, variant fonn of Matuanee. 

>843 Stocqueler Handbh. Brit. India (1854) 223 A me- 
thranee, or female sweeper. 

Methredate, -ridat(e, var. ff. of Mithkidate. 

t Me thuen. Obs. A name jocularly applied 
to Portuguese wines imported under a preferential 
duty in accordance with the provisions of the 
commercial treaty of 1703 between England and 
Portugal, negotiated by Paul Methuen, the English 
minister at Lisbon. 

1753 Armstrong Taste 53 The Man to genuine Burgundy 
bred up Soon starts the dash of Methuen in his Cup. >754 
Fielding Voy. Lisbon \i 755) 205 That generous liquor winch 
all humble companions are taught to postpone to the flavour 
of Methuen, or honest Port. 

Methule, obs. form of Methyl. 

Methuselah (m/>i«’zela). Also 4-5 Matu- 
s(s)ale, Matusalem, 6 Mathusalah, 7-8 Me- 
thus aleh, -salem. [Heb. rbiova nVthushe'lah. 

The corruption Methusalem (after Jerusalem) still sur- 
vives in vulgar use. Purvey 1388 has Matusalem beside 
Matusale, perhaps from the accusative form Matusalam in 
the Vulgate.] 

The name of one of the pre-Noachian patriarchs, 
stated to have lived 969 years {Gen. v. 27) ; hence 
used as a type of extreme longevity. 

a 1380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxix. 186 ?if a Mon 
may libben heer As longe as dude Matussale. 1647 Cowley 
Mistr., Love ft Life'), So though my Life be short, yet may 
I prove The great Methusalem of Love. 1711 tr. Weren- 
felsius' Meteors of Stile 225 The Heliotrope is the Methu- 
salem of Flowers. 1756 H. Walpole Let. to Conway 
4 Mar., It is impossible not to laugh at him as if he was 
a Methusaleh i 1849 H. Rogers Ess. II. vi, 316 A good 
book is the Methuselah of these latter ages. >888 j. B, 
Bailey (title) Modern Methuselahs, or Short Biographical 
Sketches of a few Advanced Nonagenarians, or actual Cen- 
tenarians. 

Hence MetlnrsaLemess, a female ‘ Methuselah V 

1790 H. Walpole Let. to Miss A. Ber>y 29 Nov., Ma- 
dame Grifoni . . would now be a Methusalemess. 

II Me’thy. v Obs. In 8 p erron.) marthy. [Cree 
method (in other dialects menai, ntelai , meyai).] 
(See quot. 1772.) 

177a Forster in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 152 The second of 
the Hudson’s Bay fish, is called, by the wild natives of that 
country, Marthy, and is nothing else than our common 
Burbot, Gadus Lota, Linn, only vastly superior in size. 
>836 J. Richardson Fauna Bor.-Amer. III. 248 Gadus 
{L,da< macnlosns iCuvier). The Methy. 

Methyl (me - |nl). Chem. Formerly also me- 
thuld, -yle. [a. F. mithyle, G. methyl , a hack- 
formation from F. milhylhie, G. methylen , Methy- 
lene. 

The G, methyl occurs in papers by Regnault in Ann. der 
Phartnacie XXXIII. 328 and XXXIV. 28 (1840). The 
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back-formation was suggested by the fact that -yl (which 
Berzelius preferred to spell -nle), from the Gr. riAr/ in the 
sense of ‘ matter had already been used in names of organic 
radicals {benzoyl, Wohler tfe Liebig 1832; ethyl, Liebig 1834). 
The analysis of me thy lent into methyl+-ene gave rise to the 
use of -ene as a chemical suffix, as in ethylene, benzene, etc., 
and the identification of the last syllable of methyl with the 
suffix -yl led to the use of meth- as an element in the names 
of substances connected with or derived from wood spirit.] 
The hypothetical radical of the monocarbon 
series (CH 3 ), the base of pyroxylic or wood spirit 
or pyroligneous naphtha, of formic acid and of a 
large series of organic compounds. 

1844 Hoblyn Diet, Med., Methyl, the newly-discovered 
radical, or basyle, of wood spirit. 1847. Horsford in Amer. 
Jrnl. Set. Ser. n. IV. 333 The same is true of., oxyd of 
methyle and alcohol. 1848 Craig, Met little, the name given 
to the hypothetical radical of pyroxylic acid. 1850 Dau- 
beny Atom. Theory vii. (ed. 2) 226 A then hypothetical 
principle, composed of C2H7, which he [sc. Liebig] called 
methyle. 1871 Tyndall Fragrn. Set. (1879) h xv i>- 449 The 
positions of chloroform and iodide of methyl are inverted. 

b. attrib. and Comb,, as methylcompound , radical, 
etc.; esp. in names of salts of methyl, e.g. methyl 
bromide, chloride, hydride. Also prefixed (often 
without hyphen) to the name of an organic com- 
pound to express the addition of methyl to its 
composition, or the replacement of hydrogen 
atoms by equivalents of methyl, as in methylace- 
tonamine, methylaniline, methylcarbonic (acid), 
methyl-codeia, methyluramine , etc. 

1844 Fownes Cheat. Index, Methyle-compounds. 186S 
Odung Attim. Cheat. 45 Leave the urea and methylamine 
residues combined with one another in the form of methyl- 
uramine or methyl-guanidine. 1866 Roscoe Elern. Cheat. 
81 Methyl Hydride, .is acolourless, tasteless, inodorous gas. 
s868 F. Guthrie in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Sections 38 Iodide 
of methylacetonamine. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 
201 The hypnotic effect of codeia is wholly destroyed by its 
conversion into methyl-codeia. 1878 Nature 25 July 337/1 
Use of Methyl Chloride for the Production of Low Tem- 
peratures. 1885 Remsen Org. Cheat. (1888) 357 Methyl- 
sulphonic acid . . methyl-carbonic or acetic acid. 189S 
Allbutt's Syst. Med 1 . 225 The methyl compound de- 
presses the spinal cord. i899_ Ibid. VIII. 577 [Cacodylic 
acid] is a combination of arsenic with methyl radicals. 

e. Special combinations : methyl alcohol, 
pyroxylic spirit ; methyl green, a green dye 
obtained by heating Paris violet with methyl 
chloride, much used in microscopical prepara- 
tions ; methyl mercaptan, methyl hydrosulphide, 
CH 3 HS; methyl violet, Paris violet, a reddish- 
blue coal-tar dye obtained from dimethylaniline. 

1847 Horsford in Amer. Jrnl. Set. Ser. n. IV. 333 
•Methyl alcohol. 1830 Daubeny Atom. Theory viii. (ed. 2) 
240 *Methylaniline, where the second atom is replaced by 
methyle instead of ethyle. 1899 Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. 
Diagn. v. (ed. 4) 156 A violet coloured watery solution of 
•methyl-aniline-violet. 1880 Friswell in Jrnl. Soc. Arts 
445 By the action of methyl chloride, the well-known 
•methyl green was produced. 1844 Fownes Cheat, 420 
•Methyl-mercaptan .. is a colourless liquid, of powerful 
alliaceous odour. 

Metliylal (me - |nlsel). Cheat, [ad. F. met hy la l, 
£. mithyle Methyl + al(cool) Alcohol.] A mobile 
aromatic liquid obtained by heating methyl alcohol 
with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid; occa- 
sionally employed as an anaesthetic. 

1838 R. D. Thomson in British Ann. for 1839, 363 Me- 
thylal. .is contained in the formomethylal discovered hy Dr. 
Gregory. 1881 B. VV. Richardson in Med. Temp. Jrnl. 
XLVI. 81 Methylic alcohol, or methylal. 

Methylamine (me-Jiilamain). Chem. Also 
-min. [f. Methyl + Amine.] A compound in 
which one atom of the hydrogen in ammonia has 
been replaced by methyl. Also attrib. 

1830 Daubeny A tom. Theory viii. (ed. 2) 239 Methylamine. 
1873 Watts Fownes' Cheat, (ed. 11) 569 Methylamine nitrate. 

1897 Alibutl's Syst. Med. II. 788 From decomposing fish 
. .methylamine. .cadaverine ana pulrescine were extracted. 

1898 Ibid. V. 35 Methylamin, ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen are also found [in the sputum of fetid bronchitis]. 

Methylate (me'piWt), sb. Cheat. [Formed as 
Methylic: see -ate k] A salt formed by the 
union of methyl with oxygen anti a metallic base. 

*838 Kane in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Sections 42 The sulpho- 
methylate of potash. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 1002 
Methylate of ethylene. 1880 A theme uni 27 Nov. 713/1 
Aluminic methylate. 

Methylate (me-Jnltfit), v. Chem. [f. Methyl 
+ -ate.] trans. To mix or impregnate with 
methyl ; usually, to mix (spirit of wine) with such 
a quantity of pyroxylic spirit or some other sub- 
stance as will render it unfit for drinking, so as to 
exempt it from the duties imposed in Great Britain 
and other countries upon alcohol. Hence Ue‘- 
tbylated. ppl. a.; Methyla'tion, the process of 
methylating ; BSe'thylator, one who methylates. 

Methylated _ spirit , containing about ten per cent, of 
pyroxylic spirit, is the form in which alcohol is most com- 
monly employed for industrial purposes. 

c 1865 J, Wylde in Circ. Sci. I. 63/2 Each lens should., 
he.. washed.. with spirits of. wine (not methylated spirits, 
because these contain a resin in solution). 1866 Roscoe 
Mlem, Chem. 334 Each of these methylated benzols yields 
an important series of derivatives.. sUSoAct 43 <$• 44 Viet. 
c. 24 § 3 'Methylate ’ means to mix spirits with some sub- 
stance in such manner as to render the mixture unfit for 
use as a beverage. Ibid. % 83 Spirits warehoused may. .be 


delivered out, without payment of duty, for methylation. 
Ibid § 126 A retailer . . must not receive methylated 
spirits, except from an authorised methylator. 1880 Fris- 
well in If ml. Soc. Arts 444 This inference, was that the 
methylated derivatives of roseine could be obtained hy the 
oxidation of the metuylated derivatives of aniline. Ibid. 
44S The violets obtained by the methylation of rosaniline. 
1888 Jrnl. Cheat. Soc. LI 1 I. 5178 An attempt was made to 
methylate acetyl-meianitranilide by the action of sodium 
ethylate and methyl iodide. 

Methylene (me'pilfn). Chem. [ad. F. rne- 
thyllne (Dumas & Peligot, Ann de Ckimie et de 
physique LVIII. 9), irregularly f. Gr. pe9v wine + uAi j 
wood ; the inventors of the name explain its etymo- 
logical meaning as ‘vin ou liqueur spiritueuse du 
bois’.] A hypothetical radical of tbe hydro- 
carbons (CH 2 ); unknown in the free state, but 
occurring in many compounds, as methylene 
hydrate, etc. Methylene-azure, an oxidation 
product of methylene blue; methylene-blue, a 
coal-tar colour used in dyeing, and as a bacterio- 
scopic reagent; methy lene-violet = methyl- violet. 

1835 R. D. Thomson's Rec. Gen. Sci. II. 375 Dumas has. . 
coined a new name to distinguish this bate, viz. Methylene. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 180 This is the compound 
to which Dumas and Peligot have given the name of hydrate 
of methylene, and which I have considered as methylene. 
1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat, Med. 167 Bichloride of Me- 
thylene has been recommended by Dr. Richardson as a 
saier ansesthetic than chloroform. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., 
Methylene azure , M. blue. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 
412 Another most useful basic stain is methylene blue, 1904 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. 10 Sept. 583 Methylene-azure, 

Methylic (mfpi'lik), a. Chem. [Orig. f. Me- 
thyl(ene) + -ic ; the term Methyl, to which the 
adj. was afterwards more normally referred, was 
introduced somewhat later. Cf. F. miihyliquei] 
Of or pertaining to methyl. Chiefly in names of 
compounds, in which methyl is more commonly 
used attributively. 

1833 Kane in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Sections 43 Methylic 
aether. 1849 — Elem. Chem. (ed. 2) 826 In its action upon 
other bodies this substance ranges itself completely with 
wine-alcohol, and it is hence frequently termed methylic 
alcohol. 1849 R. V. Dixon Neat 1. 75 Amylic, ethylic, and 
methylic alcohol follow sensibly the same law of contraction. 
1873 Watts Fownes' Cheat, (ed. 11) 705 Methylic diethoxa- 
late is easily decomposed by baryta- water. 

Methylosis (mepilffu'sis). Geol. [f. Gr. p.cr<x- 
Meta- + vNq matter : see -osis.] Change of matter 
or composition. Hence Metliylo'tioa., pertaining 
to or produced by methylosis. 

1878 Kinahan Geol. Irel, 177. A third class of Meta- 
morphism. .is due to the introduction and action of chemical 
substances from without; it has been called Methylosis. 
Ibid. 188 Some of the beds have been subjected, to me- 
thylotic action. . . Some of which seem to he methylotic rocks. 
1893 Geikje Text-bk, Geol. iv. viii. 596 note, Methylosis, 
methylotic, . . applied to chemical metamorphistn or altera- 
tion of constitution or substance. 

|| Methysis (me'pisis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
fstdvms drunkenness, f. /tefltetv to be drunk, f. fieOv 
strong drink.] The state of being addicted to the 
excessive use of intoxicants (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. In mod. Diets. 

Methystic (mfpi-stik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. /ze- 
Gvarinos, f. peOvuv : see prec.] Of or belonging to 
drunkenness; intoxicating. 1836 in Mtcrm Expos. Lex. 
Metic (me'tik). Gr. Antiq. [irreg, ad. Gr. 
fiiroiitos (late L. metaxus, metycus ), f. per a- (de- 
noting change) + -onto s dwelling, oltcew to dwell.] 
A resident alien in a Greek city, having some of 
the privileges of citizenship. 

. 1808 W. Mitford Hist. Greece xxi. III. 12 An imposition, 
in the manner of a poll-tax, on the metics, those numerous 
free residents in Attica who were not Athenian citizens. 
1881 JIowett Thucyd. I. 114 The entire Athenian force, 
including the metics, invaded the territory of Megara. 

transf. 1904 Speaker 23 Jan. 401/ 1 The British Impe- 
rialists. .have found that the rich metics are their Masters. 

attrib. 1830 Grote Greece 11. lxv. (1862) V. 592 Exempt 
from the metic-tax and other special burthens. 
Metieal(le: see Miskal. 

Meticulo'Sity. [f. L. meticuldsus Meticul- 
ous + -ity. Cf. F. mNiculositd] The quality of 
being meticulous ; J- timorousness (obs.) ; excessive 
scrupulousness. 

1634 H. L’ Estrange Chas, 1 (1655) 60 So that such 
Leagues may more properly he called Leagues of meticu- 
losity and fear, then of amity, 1636 in Blount Glossogr. 
1906 Daily News 20 Feb, 9/1 Meticulosity of detail. 
Meticulous (m/trkizllas), a. [ad. L. meticu- 
ldsus (or tbe derived F. miticuleux), f. metus fear.] 
+ 1. Fearful, timid. Obs. 

1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 649 Gif thow be. .Meticulos, 
and dar nocht se blude drawin. a 1330 Image Hypocr. iv. 
544 in Skelton's Wks, (1843) II. 443 Madd and meticulous. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 11. vii. (1686) 78 Melancholy 
and meticulous heads. 1674 . [Z. Cawdrf.y] Catholicon 16 
They strive not so much to ingage Meticulous Scrupulous 
Women and Mechanicks. 

2. Over-careful about minute details, over-scrupu- 
lous. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 489 He does many things 
which we ourselves, and we do not hold ourselves peculiarly 
meticulous, will not venture upon. 1877 Symonds Renat ss. 
in It., Rev, Learn, II. vii. 300 The decadence of Italian 
prose composition into laboured mannerism and meticulous 


propriety. 1904 Maj. A. Griffiths 50 Yrs. Public Service 
xii. 162 The rule was enforced by a stringent and meticulous 
discipline. 

Meticulously (mftrkwtasli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -lt z .\ In a meticulous manner ; f timidly 
(obs.); with excessive care about minute details, 
over-serupulously. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 33 (1716) 39 Move cir- 
cumspectly not meticulously, and rather carefully sollicitous 
than anxiously sollicitudinous. 1900 Academy 31 Mar. 
275/ 1 A dish meticulously concocted upon a recipe. 

t Me'tient, a. Obs.~~° [ad. L. mitient-em, pres, 
pple. of inettrl to measure.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Meiient , measuring, esteeming. 

II Metier (mfityd). [Fr. popular L. *misle - 
Hum, alteration of L. ministerium (see Ministry), 
prob, influenced by mysterium M ystery.] A trade 
or profession : in Eng. use chiefly transf., a per- 
sonas ‘ line ’, that in which one is specially skilled. 

_ 1792 Charlotte Smith Desmond I.xiii. 253 They wanted, 
indeed, to make me a monk ; but I had a mortal aversion 
to that mitier, _ 1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 11. Auto-da- 
fi. Heretic-burning — in fact, ’tis his a titter. *895 Zangwill 
Master 11. vii, 2x1 Black-and-white was no more his metier 
than humour. 

II Metif (mei'tif, mz’tif, || meti(). Also -iff. [F. 
met if, OF. mestif mongrel, ?derived from mitis 
(see Metis) with substitution of suffix.] The off- 
spring of a white and a quadroon. Also attrib. 

1808 Pike Sources Mississ. (1895)11. 310 The hospitality 
and goodness of the Creoles and Metifs began to manifest 
itself. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. x. 281 The metiffs or 
half-breeds, who claimed to be ranked in the class of white 
men. 1864 E. Sargent Peculiar I. 42 A certain metif girL 
1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Metif, the offspring of a white 
person and a .. quadroon. 1884 G. P. Lathrof True ii. 14 
She was not of octoroon or metif parentage. 

Metigat(e, Meting, obs. ff. Mitigate, Mitten. 
Meting (mz'tir)), vbl. sb.l Forms : see Mete vf 
[f. Mete vf + -ing L] The action of Mete vf; 
measuring; portioning out ; etc. 

c 1380 Wvclif Serin, Sel. Wks. 1 . 11 Siche metyng of corn, 
of niele, or o]>er H n g- c 1440 Promp. Pam. 336/1 Met- 
ynge wythe mesurys, mensuracio. 1343 Act 35 Hen. V III, 
c. 17 § 7 The. .meting and bounding of the said feurth 
Part of the said Woods. 1348 Patten Exfed. Scot. Pref. 
r i Although it bee not allways_ tbe truest meanes of met- 
ing to measure all mens appetites by one mans affeccion. 
1624 A. Hunter (title) Treatise of Weights, Mets and Mea- 
sures of Scotland... Together with the Art of Melting, mea- 
suring and compting all sort of Land. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 
122 The meeting and scanning of verses upon the Fingers. 
1829 R. Story Mem. Isab. Campbell vii. (1834) 104 She was 
in the habit also of acknowledging in every feeling or per- 
sonal application, of the words [of Scripture] the metings 
out of his sovereign love. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Meteings, the measurement and estimate of timber. 

+ b. pi. Dimensions. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk If Selv. xxo The three meteings or 
dimensions of a body. 

c. Comb. : meting-pole, -rod = Mete-pole, 
Mete-rod. 

*6o6 Holland Sueton. 4 With ten foote perches [marg. 
Or meeting poles] in their hands. 1881 Rossetti Ballads 
if Sonn. (1882) 275 To take the meting-rod In turn, and so 
approve on God Thy science of Theometry. 

t Meting, vbl. sbf Obs. F orms : see Mete zl 2 ; 
also 4 matyng. [f. Mete vP + -ing k] The action 
of Mete vf ; dreaming ; a dream. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 156 Seo mailingc. 41230 Kent. 
Semi, in O. E. Misc, 27 po nicht efter pet aperede an 
ongel of heuene in here slepe ine metinge. 13. . K, Alls. 
261 By theo planetis, and by the steorres, Y can jugge alle 
weorres, Alle plaies, in alle matynges, And on alle othir 
thynges. 41369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 282 Ioseph., 
that red so The kynges metynge pharao. 4 1430 Pilgr. Lyj 
Manhcde H. xxxiii.(i86g) 87 , 1 wolde weene al were Tesinge, 
or elles that it were meetinge. 

Metior, Metir(e, obs. forms of Meteor, Metre, 
Metis (mFi'tis). [a. F. mitis late L. misiicius, 
whence also Mestizo.] The offspring of a white 
and an American Indian, esp. in Canada. 

1839 Penny Cyci. XV. 158/2 The mixed race [in Mexico] is 
mostly composed of the descendants of the Europeans and 
the aboriginal tribes: these are called Metis or Mestizos. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 491/2 Of the latter [Indian half- 
breeds] one half are of English-speaking parentage .. the 
remainder are known as Metis or Bois-brales. 1902 Ibid, 
XXVI. 531/1 Then Manitoba was principally inhabited by 
English ana French half-breeds (or Metis). 

Metisupe, Metkom: see Meteshi p,Metecobn. 
Metle, obs. form of Metal, Mettle. 
t Me tleyship. Obs. [f. Met sb. + - ley (of 
uncertain origin) + -ship.] The office of ‘ meter’. 

1587 Ld. Burghley in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
vii, (1890) 12 [Concerning the office of the] weyleyship and 
metleyship [in Penrith]. 

Metly, obs. form of Meetly a. and adv. 
Metocky. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. Eccl. Gr. yttrb- 
Xtov.] A grange belonging to a monastery. 

1683 Wheler Journ. Greece iv. 325 Near this Harbour 
the Convent hath a Metochy, or Farm. 

Metcecious (m/tf-Jas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. pera- 
(denoting change) + oheia house: see -iocs.] 
= Heter®cious. 

188a Vines Sachs' Bot. 332 Such forms as these are said 
to he heteroecious (metcecious), to distinguish them from 
those above-mentioned which inhabit the same host through- 
out their whole life (autoecious). 
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Hence Metcaoism (m/trsiz’m) = Hetercecism'. I 
1887 Garnsey & Balfour De Bary's Fungi 388 Metoe- 
cism, that is, enforced change of the living host, is not 
known outside the group of the Uredineae. 

Metol (me-tf'L). Photogr. [a. G. metol : arbi- 
trarily named by the inventor.] The name of a 
developer (see quot. 1893). Also at t rib. 

1893 Photogr. Ann, 90 Metol, according to the statement 
of the maker tHauflf, of Feuerbach), is the sulphate of me- 
thylparamidometacresol. It is a white powder, soluble in 
water. Ibid. 92 Metol solutions harden gelatine. 1902 
Abnev in Eitcycl. Brit. XXXI. 687/1 Metol Developer. 
Metoleate, -oleic : see Meta- 6 a. 

Metonic (m/tpmik), a. [ad. mod.L, Meto- 
tiic-us, f. Melon , Gr. Mow, the name of the 
Athenian astronomer by whom the cycle was dis- 
covered.] Metonic cycle, period, + year : the cycle 
of 19 Julian years (closely approximating to 235 
lunations) in which the moon returns (nearly) to 
the same apparent position with regard to the 
sun, so that the new and full moons occur at the 
same dates in the corresponding year of each cycle. 

1696 Phillips, M e tonic- Year, is the Space of 10 years, in 
which space of Time, the Lunations return and happen as. 
they were before. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn. I, Metonick 
Year, or Period..' tis sometimes called The Great Metonic 
Year, and is the same with the Cycle of the Moon. 1839 
Penny CycL XV. 144/1 The first year of the first Metonic 
period commenced with the summer solstice of the year 
432 u.c. 1881 Routledge Science i. 12 The golden number 
being simply the ordinal position of the year m the Metonic 
cycle of nineteen years. 

Metonimical, -my : see Metonymical, -my. 
t Metono masy. Oh- [ad. Gr. ptrovopaota, 
n. of action of perovopafav to change in name, 
f. ytera- (denoting change) + ovo pa name.] A 
change (or translation) of name. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow A new. Mantelets Cath. 32 Hea is by 
his Metamorphosis, or Metonomasie translated into Ma- 
thaeus Tortus. 

Metonomatosis (metpmdmaton-sis). nonce-wd '. 
[f. Gr. per a- (denoting change) + ovopar-, bvopa 
name + -oars.] A change of name. 

1827 Hare Guesses Ser. t, (1873) 132 The Jacobinical me. 
tonomatosis of the months, and of the days of the week, 
might be lookt upon as a parody of the Quakerian. 
Metonym (me’tdhiim). [ad. assumed Gr. 
*lxe 7 oivu[xov : see Metonymy and cf. paronym .] 
A word used in a transferred sense. 

In quot. 1837-8 misused (? misprinted 1 for metonymy. 

1837-8 See W. Hamilton Logic xxxiij. (i860) II. 177 The 
term testimony, I may notice, is sometimes, by an abusive 
metonym employed for soilness. 1862 Mkrivale Font. 
Emp. liv. (1803) VI. 434 Tertulljan and Lactantius explain 
this word as a metonym for Christ, signifying just or good. 

Metonymic (metonrmik), a. [Formed as 

next + -IC,] = next. 1775 in Ash ; and in later Diets. 

Metonymical (met<?ni-mikal), a. Rhet. Also 
6-7 mefconimicat(l. [f. Gr. ptTtuwpuc-Ss, f. pt- 
Tcuvvftta Metonymy : see -ioal.] Pertaining to or 
involving metonymy. Of words : Used in a trans- 
ferred sense. 

1579 Fulke Hoskins’ Pari. 210 The whole speache being 
figuratiue, both allegoricall, and metonymicalL 1610 J. Dove 
Advt. Seminaries 9 The meaning of Saint Cbrysostome is 
metonimicall, and not proper. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
Wks. 1852 III. 115 This expression is metonymical, that 
being spoken of the cause which is proper to the effect. 
1711 Hicres Two Treat. Chr.Priesth. (1847)11,71 Learned 
men have taken altar here in the metonymical sense for the 
altar-offering. i8ir A. M'Leah Connie. Heir. vi. (1847) I. 
245 The apostle continues the metonymical use of the word 
hope, by which it is put for the object or ground of it. 

Metonymically (meUmi-mikali), ach. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2.] By metonymy. 

*574 WuiTCiiFT Def. A nsw. 152 But be it that they [re. the 
words of the text] may betaken there metonimically (whiche 
is but a coniecture) that can not excuse [etc.]. 1671 Fi.avei. 
Fount. Life xxx. g 2 Hence sins are metonimically called 
Debts. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 113. 1/ 1 Anathema ..signi- 
fies.. Metonymically, a Person Devoted, or Accurs’d, 1884 
J. Payne Tales fr. A > able I.46 note, The word bilal signi- 
fies ‘ moisture 1 or (metonymically) ‘ beneficence 

Metonymy (mity-mmi). Rhet. Also 6-7 
metonymie, -itnie, -imy, 9 mratouomy. Also 
6-7 in Lat. form. [ad. late L. melSnymi a , a. Gr. 
ptTtnwpia, lit. ‘ change of name’, f. pcr(a)- Meta- 
+ ho pa, Aeol. ovvpa name.] A figure of speech 
which consists in substituting for the name of a 
thing the name of an attribute of it or of something 
closely related. 

In quot. 1547 ntetonominn = jteTMvujJuav 'accus.'. 

[1547 Hooper A nsw. Winchester's Bit. Dib, Men seyth 
that they admyt metonomian, and say under the foime 
of breade is the trew bodye of Christ,] 156a Cooper A nssv. 
Def. Truth xo6b, The figure is named Metonymm: when 
the name of the thynge is geuen vnto the stgne. 1573 
Cartwright Reply to Whitgift 14 The Apostle by a meto- 
nimie Snbiecli pro adiuncto , uothe giue to vnderstand from 
whence y° assured persuasion doth spring. 1625 GulAirt. 
Philos. 11. 156 Skebct signifies either a staffe, a truncheon, 
or Scepter,, .and so by a metonymiait may signifie authority. 
> 6 S 7 J- Smhh Myst. Rhet. 15 A metonymie of the effect, is 
when the effect or thing caused, is put for its caus-e. 1668 
H, Moke Dh._ Dial., SchoL 575 Here is a double Meto- 
nymie, Christ is put for the Doctrine of Christ, and Hope 
for the Cause of Hope. 1676 W. Hubbard Happin. People 
4 By times we are to understand things done in those times, 
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by a metonimy of the adjunct. 1868 Bain Ment, 4 Mor. 
Set. tv. xi. 403 By what is called ‘metonymy’, the fact 
intended to be expressed is denoted by one of the adjuncts. 

Metope 1 (medopz). Arch. Forms: 6 me- 
thopa, 7-8 metop, metops, 8-9 metopa, 7- 
metope. [ad. L. metopa (Vitruvius), a. Gr. ptTtnrt), 
f. fj.no. between + oval holes in a frieze to receive 
the beam-ends. Cf. F. metope, OF. niethopc. ] 
One of the square spaces, either plain or sculptured, 
between the triglyphs in the Doric frieze. Demi-, 
Semi-metope , the half-space between the corner and 
the triglyph next the corner. 

1563 Shute Archil. Ciijb, Bitwixte the .2. Triglyphos, 
you shall set Methopa, 1624 Wotton Archil. in Fell//. 
(16511230 A sober garnishment now and then, .of Triglyphs 
and Metopes ahvayes in the Frize, 1665 Moxon tr. Vignola. 
(1702) 34 The square place of the Friese between the Tri- 
glyphs is called a Metops. 1703 Boyer tr. i'crrault's Vi- 
truvius 32 Towards the Corners must he placed the Demi- 
Metops. 1727-41 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Metope, Semi-Metope 
is a space somewhat less than half a metope, in the corner 
of a Doric frieze. 1776 R. Chandler Trav. Greece (1825) II. 

62 All the metopes were decorated with large figures in alto 
relievo. 1876 Humphreys Coin-coil. Man. vi. 58 A metope 
of the Parthenon. 

Metope - (me'ttfup). Zool. [a. Gr. pbranr-ov fore- 
head.] Applied by Huxley to the face of a crab. 

1880 Huxley Crayfish 283 The fore part of the head is 
modified so as to bring about the formation of the charac- 
teristic metope. 

Metopic (m/tf?*pik), a. [f. Gr. ptram-ov fore- 
head + -ic.j a. Of or pertaining to the forehead; 
frontal, b. Of a skull: Having the metopic suture 
persisting. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinard s AntHrop. n. ii. 234 Metopic 
point.., a point situate in the median line between the two 
frontal eminences. 1879 Flower CataU Mas. Coll. Surg. 

1. 14 A metopic cranium of a European. 1889 Brit. Med. 
frnl. 28 Sept. 736 /2 The presence of the metopic suture is 
considered as an indication of criminality. 

Metopism (me - t<fpiz‘m). [i. Gr. piromov fore- 
head + -is.vr.] (See quot.) 

1879 Flower Catal. Mtts. Call. Surg. 1. 14 Crania showing 
Metopism, or persistence of the frontal suture. 

t Metopomancy. Oh. [f. Gr. phamo-v fore- 
head + pavreia. divination : see -manct.] Divina- 
tion by the forehead or face. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais III. 
xxv, Yeknow how by the Arts of Astrology,. .Chiromancy, 
Metopomancy,.. he foretelleth all things to come. 

t Metopo sooper. Oh. [Formed as Muto- 

FOSCOPIST + -ER t.J = MeTOPOSCOPIST. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries 50 b, A certaine 
man ..did so passingly depainte the likenesses of Images that 
by them the Metoposcoper hath tolde the yeares of death 
paste or to come. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 11. iii. 146 
Whatsoever inward.. affection of the mind is. .observed by 
Metoposcopers and others to appeare in the Forehead. 

Metoposcopic (metAposkp-pik), a. [ad. 
mod.L. metoposcopic-us, f. nietoposcopia Metopo- 
scopy. Cf. F. metoposcopiqiie.\ = next. 

1864 in Webster. 

Metoposcopical (metiJfposlqrpikal), a. 
rare ~ 1 . [Formed as prec. + -ical.] Pertaining 
or relating to metoposcopy. 

1820 Scott Abbot xvxii, His learned face stooping until 
a physiognomist might have practised the metoposcopical 
science upon it, as seen from behind betwixt his gambadoes. 

Metoposcopist (metop^ skdpist). [f. late L. 
metSposcop-ics, a. Gr. ptramocncinT-os, f. pirraiwo-v 
forehead + -etteu-tt-os observer : see -1ST.] One who 
is versed in metoposcopy. 

* 57 ° Dee Math. Prof, civ, The Anatomistes will restore 
to you, some part : . . The Metaposcopistes some. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 188 Which way go the physiognomists, meto- 
poscopists, and chiromantists to work ? 1885 Macalister 
in Fiay cl. Brit. XIX. 4/r Apion speaks of the metopo- 
scopists who judge by the appearance of the face. 

Metoposcopy (metopfz-skiJpi'). Also 7 erron. 
metap-. [ad. mod.L. uuldposcopi-a , f. me/dposcopus 
(see Metoposcopist).] 

1 - The art of judging a person’s character or of 
telling his fortune from his forehead or face. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Antes 50 b, Metopo- 
scopie..doth anatinte that she can foretel al mens begin* 
ninges, pror.eedinges,and endinges. .by the onely beholding 
of the foreheade. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. lit, A rule.. 
In metajsoscopie, which I doe worke by. 1696 Aubrey 
Misc. 38 Theie was a Seam in the middle of his Fore head 
(downwards) which is a very ill sign in Metoposcopie. 1746 
Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 47 The Art of Physiognomy, 
especially the Metoposcopy, or what relates to the Face. 
1893 Leland Mem. ii. 248 Interacted . .as he always was In 
anything like chiromancy or meloscopy [sic]. 

2 . The physiognomical characters of a man’s 
forehead. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 200 This is the Metoposcopy 
of an excellent man. a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais hi. 
xxv. 203 Thou hast the Metoposcopy, and Physiognomy of 
a Cuckold. 

Metopa, obs. form of Metope b 
Metoroscopy : see Meteoroscopt. 

[I Metosteon (metp-strjpn). Omith. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ju€t 4 behind + bariw bone.] The centre of 
ossification for the posterior lateral processes of 
the stemcun, behind the pleurosteon. Hence 
! Meto’#t«al a., pertaining to the metosteon. 
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1868 W. K. Parker Shoulder -Girdle Vetelr. 100 The 
bony patches. .keep very clear of the metosteal ‘inter- 
ciavicle'. Ibid. 144 Behind each ‘ pleurosteon ’ there is, in 
the Gallinaceae, and a few other types, in the Crows, for 
instance, another bony centre, the ‘ metosteon 2896 
N ewton Diet. Birds iv. 910. 

IlMetotrum (meldu'v»m). [mod.L., f. pera- 
Mkta- + Ovum.] * The entire egg of a bird, con- 
sisting of the true ovum and the surrounding nu- 
trient matter ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. 223 The protovum is thus 
transformed into the metovum (after-egg; which is many 
times larger, .but. .is only a single, .cell. 

Metoxenous (met^-ksihss), a. [Badly f. 
M eta- + Gr. f boos stranger, guest.] = Metceciohs. 

1887 Garnsey & Balfour De Bary's Fungi 387 They 
[these Uredineae] are accordingly termed heteroecious, or 
still better metoecious or utetoxenous as changing their 
place of habitation or host. 

||Metra3l(me-trEen). [Ethiopia] Theabuna.or 
head of the Abyssinian Church. Ilence Metrau- 
ate, the office or the province of the metran. 

1850 Neale East. Ch. 1. Introd. 24 The Catholicate of 
Ethiopia, under the Metran of Axum, had no Metropoli- 
tans. Ibid, ixt The Patriarchate of Alexandria, and Me- 
tranate of Ethiopia. 

Metre (nirtai), sbfi Forms : 1 meter, 4 me- 
fur, 4-5 metir(e, 5-6 meetre, metyr, 5-8 meeter, 

6 myter, mytre, 6-7 miter, 7 me tar, 8 meteer, 
6-8 (9 U. S .) meter, 4- metre. [OE. meter 
(? vidtef) was ad. L. me l rum, a. Gr. pirpov , {. 
Indogermanic root *mf- to measure ; in the 14th c. 
the word was adopted afresh from OF. metre 
(mod.F. mitre) ; cf. Sp., Pg., It. metro, G. meter.] 

1 . Any specific form of poetic rhythm, its kind 
being determined by the character and number of 
the feet or groups of syllables of which it consists. 

a 900 tr. Baidals Hist. v. Conch, Ymenbec misenlice metre 
[v.r. metere]. Boc epigraminatum eroico metre {v.r. 
metere]. ciogo Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) 
VIII. 314 pset paet riht meter vers soeal habban. c 1386 
Chaucer Man of Law's Prot. 48 Chaucer thogh he kan 
but lewedly O11 metres and on rymyng craftily. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 91 Whyche thre [verses] ar of dyuerse 
meter from the totlier. a 1568 Ascham Schoicm. n. (Arb.) 
144 For the meter sake, some wordes in him [Terence], 
somtyme, he driuen awrie. 1599 Thynne Animadv. 6 
Bothe in matter, myter, and meaninge, yt must needes 
gather corruptione, passinge throughe so manye handes. 
2657 Sparrow B/e. Com . J rayer (1661) 361 They used all 
decent and grave variety of rhymes and Meeters in their 
Hymns and Psalms. X749 Power Pros. Numbers 74 To 
one or other of which [three Measures] (however various 
be the Metre) almost all kinds of English Verse may be 
reduced. 1864 Tennyson H eudecasyllabics 4 All composed 
in a metre of Catullus. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy <5- Greece 
(i8t)8) I. xii. 250 Poetry employs words in fixed rhythms, 
which we call metres. 

b. In the names of certain forms of verse used 
in English hymns, as common, long , particular , 
short metre-, see these words. Also, j Peculiar 
metre , proper metre (abbreviated P. M.) : a metre 
used only in a particular hymn, or at least not 
identical with any of the metres having recognized 
names. 

1798 Select. Psalms 4 Hymns , Hymn viL Pec. M. Ibid., 
Hymn x. Prop. M. Ibid., Hymn xxii. Pecul. Metre. Ibid., 
Hymn xxxvi. P. M. 

2 . Metrical arrangement or method. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. IVace (Rolls) 196 After Jre 
Inglis kynges he [Langtoft] says her ptis Jrat all in metir 
fulle wele lys. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's Prol. 93 In prose 
eek been eudyted many oon, And eek in metre, in many 
a sondry wyse. c 1450 Holland Houdat 35, 1 haue mekle 
matir in metir to gloss Of ane nothir sentence. <11568 
Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 77, I will recite the very wordes 
of Homere and also turne them into rude English metre. 
1667 Milton P. L. Pref,, Rime being, .the Invention of a 
barbarous Age, to set off wretched matter and lame Meeter. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P ,, Milton Wks. II. 174 It is.. by the 
niusick of metre that poetry has been discriminated in all 
languages. 1828 Whately Rhet. in Encycl. Metrop. I. 290 
Then arrange this [prose] again into metre. 1858 Marsh 
Eng. Lang. xxv. 544 Metre may he defined to be a 
succession of poetical feet arranged in regular order, ac- 
cording to certain types recognized as standards, in verses 
of a determinate length. 1905 W. H. Cobb (title) A Criti- 
cism of Systems of Hebrew Metre. 

3 . a. Composition ‘in metre’; verse. +b. In 
particularized sense : A piece of metrical composi- 
tion ; a verse or poem ; occas. a metrical version. 

1340 Hamfoi.e Pr. Consc . 489 pis vers of metre hat es 
wreten here: Decent es E. vet A. quoi-qiiat nascuntur ab 
Eva. c 135° Will. Palerne 5524 pou3h pe inetur he nou^t 
mad at ecne marines paye. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W, ProL 
562 Here byn twenty thousand mo [ladies] syltyng .Make 
the metres of theym as the lest. 1423 Jas. I N tug is Q. iv. 
His metir suete, full of moralitee. 1475 Bis. Noblesse iRoxb.) 
2i The vij‘«“ metre of the .v. booke of Boecius. a 1533 Ld. 
Burners Gold. Bk. M. Atcrel. (1546) I ij, To wryte workes, 
to make metres, to studie antiquitees. 1556 Robinson tr. 
Move's Utop. (1895) p. xciv, A meter of iiii veises in the 
Utopian tongue. 1577 Hellowes Gueuards Chrotu 3X 
Traiane . . persuaded the Oratours to compounde many 
meetres to his praise. 1584 Cogan Haven Health (1636) r95 
According to that old meeter, Distentusventer velletdarmire 
lib enter. 1631 Weevkr Anc. Funeral Mon. 140 A certaine 
Lollard. .composed certaine virulent meeters against this 
and other of the Religious orders. 166* Playford Skill 
Mus. 1. i, (1674) 5 There is an old Metre, .it contains a true 
j Rule of the Theorkk part of Mustek—, It begins thus, ‘ To 
1 attain the Skill of Musicks Art Learn Gam-Ut upanddowo 
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by heart.' 1679 Puller Moder. Ch. 'Eng. (1843) 43 The 
english metre of the Psalms. 1794 Blake Songs Exper., 
Clod 4 Pebble 8 A pebble of the brook Warbled out these 
metres meet, ei 1800 Cowper Ode io Apollo 3 Those luckless 
brains That. .Indite much metre with much pains. 

4 . A metrical group or 1 measure’; spec, adipody 
in iambic, trochaic, and anapeestie rhythms. 

1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 317/1 Two 
feet usually constitute a Metre (or Dipodia). But in 
Dactylic Verse, each foot is regarded as a complete Metre 
in itself. 1903 W. R. Hardie Led. 210 Metres.. are 
‘ lengths ’ or ‘ sections ’ of rhythm, beginning in a certain 
way, either with dptns or Bier is, and of a fixed length. 

5 . Gr. Mus. = Metric sb. rare — °. 

1811 Busby Mus. Did.. Metre, that part of the ancient 
music which consulted the measure of the verses. 

6. alt rib., as metre ballad. , - maker , -making (sb. 
and adj.), - monger ; matra psalm, a Bible psalm 
translated in verse. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen.IV. in. i. 130,1 had rather he a Kitten, 
and cry mew, Then one of these same "Meeter Ballad- 
mongers. i6ix Cotgr., Rimoycur, a rimer, a "meeter-maker. 
1789 T. Twining Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) I. 253 
A versifier — a meter-maker. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet 
Wits (Bohn) I. 157 It is not metres, but a "metre-making 
argument, that makes a poem. 1880 Swinburne Stud. Shaks. 
i. (ed. 2) 9 The guidance which can be given by no "metre- 
monger or colour-grinder. 1655 Sanderson Ser/n. (1681) II. 
Pref. 7 Where your ‘metre-psalms? 1863 J. L. W. By-gone 
Days T02 Those beautiful Metre Psalms first versified by 
Francis Rous, an Englishman. 

Metre (nuriar;, sbP Also U. S. mater, [ad. 
F. metre (mgtr), ad. Gr. pirpov measure. (Still 
often written as in Fr.)] The fundamental unit 
of length of the metric system, equal to 39-37 
English inches. 

It was intended to represent one ten-millionth of the 
length of a quadrant of the meridian ; the standard metre 
kept at Paris nearly corresponds to this theoretical value. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 434 The measures of length above 
the metre are ten times {etc.].. greater than the metre. 
1831 7 rn/. Roy. Instit. I. 599 M. Francoeur., has found that 
the metre is equal to 39 37079 English inches. 1869 Roscoe 
Eleni. Client. (1871) 24 This metre, like all other siandards 
of length, is an arbitrary length. 1877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4 Mining 442 We may assume.. that it would fall 
through 10 meters in .3 63 seconds. 1885 Times (weekly 
ed.) 2 Oct. 17/7 Houses, costing .only p 10 per cubic metre. 

b. all rib., as metre gauge ; metre-gramme, 
-ton, etc., the amount of work required to raise a 
gramme, a ton, etc. one metre in one second; 
metre-seven, the name recommended by a com- 
mittee of the British Association for the quantity 
io 7 (ten million) metres. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 6/t The Government of India 
has adopted the "metre gauge for all the new branches of 
the various State railways. 1891 Kipling City Dread/. 
Ni. 78 The trucks were unloaded into the waggons of the 
metre-gauge colliery line in this wise. 186S L. Clark Electr . 
Pleas. 45 The conventional unit of work IV ordinarily em- 
ployed in metrical measure is. . that which will raisea weight 
of one gramme one metre in one second, and Ls called 
the "metre-gramme unit. 1873 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 224 The 
approximate length of a quadrant of one of the earth’s 
meridians is a "metre-seven or a centimetre-nine. 1881 Sill 
W. Thomson in Nature No. 619 434 Ideal water-wheels 
..would give just one "metre-ton per square metre of area. 

Metre (mrt3.i), v. Also 5 me Mrs, 6 motyr, 
mitre, 7 meeter. [f. Metre sbO] 

1 . Ivans. To compose in or put into metre. ? Ohs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys fRoxb.) 58 The weddynge dytees 

metryd coryously. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Collingbonrne x, 
They murdred me for metryng thinges amys. 1577-87 
Hoi.inshed Chron. Scot. 214/1 One Henrie, who was blind 
flora his birth,, .composed a whole booke in vulgar verse, in 
which he mitred all those things vulgarlie spoken of this 
Wallase. 1841 Catun N. A/uer. Ind. (1844) I. xviii. 126 
Perfectly metred but without rhyme. 1858 Ramsay Retain. 
Ser. 1, (ed. 7) 174 Jean said she thought David hadna taen 
much pains when he metred the Psalms. 

2 . intr. To compose verses; to versify. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 569 Rethoryk metryth with oone speohe 
amonge. c 1448 Hoccleve Balatle Dk. York 48 If jzat I in 
my wrytynge foleye. . Meetryn.ge amis, or speke vnfittyngly. 
153a Palsgr. 635/2 Many a man can ryme well, but it is 
h.rnJe to melyr well. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet 
(ed. 2) 117 He.. thus merrily Meeterd. 

Hence + Me-tring vbl. sb., versification. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxviii. 250 Such of the liherall 
aries are employed, which belong to the cultiuating mans 
voyce ; as Rhetorike, meetering, and singing. 

Metred (nutaid), ppl. a. [f. Metre v. + -ed 1 .] 
Composed in metre ; metrical. Also loosely, 
rhythmical. 

1711 Shaft esb. Charac. (1737) III. Misc. v. i. 264 In 
their elegant Stile and metred Prose. _ 1851 Tapping Man- 
love's Lead Mines Pref., Manlove within the compass of 
300 metred lines has produced a perfect and accurate digest 
of the voluminous mass of intricate mining customs. 1863 
Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. ix. 228 With what metred 
de, orum the triumvirate would have bandied the festal 
amenities ! 

+ Metrede. Ohs. [f. Mete ».- + -rede, -red.] 
A dream. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 68 Nectanahus which causeth al Of 
tliis metrede the substautice. Ibid. 69. 

Metreless (nirtailes), a. [f„ Metre sbP + 
-LESS.] Without metre. 

1895 A themeum 2 Mar. 273/1 If the name ‘metreless poem ’ 
can properly be given to any form of imaginative literature. 
*904 Daily Chron. 17 Sept. 3/a There is the throb of metre- 
less song in that passage. 
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+ Metrely, adv. [f. Metre s 6A + -ly 2 .] In 
metre, metrically. 

c 1475 Partenay 6566 Ho it metre will.. He most torn and 
wend, metrely to close. 

+ Metrenckyte. Ohs. rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. peq- 
T P € 7X^ Tr A (mod.L. metrenchyta , - tes ), f. frqrpa 
womb + 67xetV to pour in.] An instrument used 
for injections into the womb. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 207 By infusion or injection with 
the metrenchyte. [1693 tr - Blancard's Phys. Did. (ed. 2), 
Metrenchyta. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Melrenchytcs.] 

t Me'trer. Obs. In 4 metr-xe, metriour, 

7 meterer. [f. Metre sb. + -eiH.] One who 
writes in metre, a versifier. 

13S7 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) II. 81 A metrere breke]> out 
in pis manere in preisynge of pis citee. Ibid. VIII. 169 
Another metriour seide in pis manere [etc.]. 1627 Drayton 

Agincourt, etc. 205 Gascoineand Churchyard.. Accoumpted 
were great Meterers many a day. 

Metrete (m/u't). Antiq. Also 7 mettret. 
[ad. L. metrela, ad. Gr. ptrprjTijs, {. perpeiv to mea- 
sure, f. piTpov : see Metre j/Q] An ancient Greek 
liquid measure, equivalent to about 9 gallons. 

1388 Wyclif John ii. 6 There weren set sixe stonun Cannes, 

. . holdynge ech tweyne ether thre metretis. c 1420 Pallad. 
on I/usb. xi. 443 Of fyne.it must in con metrete. 1633 
J. Done il ist.Septuagint 56 These cups..helde more then 
two mettrets. 1890 Century Did. s. v., The Attic, Mace- 
donian, and Spanish metrete was about 40 liters. .. I n Egypt 
the artaba was sometimes called a metrete. 
t Metre'za. Obs. Also raetereza. [Pseudo- 
Italian alteration of F. mattresse .] = Mistress. 

1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent 1. iii, Me thinkes 
I see that Signior pawn his foot-cloth : that Metreza her 
Plate, a 1627 Middleton More Dissetnblcrs\. i. 92 Me ter era 
Celia. Ibid. 107 Come, metereza. 

Metric (me’trik), ah and sb. [ad. L. metric-us 
(Quintilian), a. Gr. p-erpuc-us, f. ptrpov Metre sbh 
Of. F. mtlrique . ] A. adj. 

1 . = Metrical a/ 1. rare. 

18. . Blackie (Ogilvie), Hesiod with his metric fragments 
of rustic wisdom. 

2 — Metrical ah 2, 1885 in Casseirs Encycl. Did. 
B. sb. sing, and pi. The science or art that 
deals with metre, esp. with the laws of versifica- 
tion in Greek and Latin. (Cf. G. die metrik , F. la 
mitrique , Gr, 77 pirpucr], ra p.cTpixa.') 

1760 Stiles Grk. Music in Phil. Trans. LI. 730 To 
harmonic, rhythmic and metric, in the theoretic, respectively 
answered melopoei'a, rhythmopceia, and poetic, in the practic. 
1884 Mahaffy in Canieinp. Rev. June 904 ls the study of 
metric really banished (rom English classics 1 2898 Keep in 
Amer. J ml. Philol. XIX. 123 t hey were able to lecture on 
grammar, epigraphy, numismatics, . .mythology, metrics, art, 
archaeology. 1905 A thenxitin 29 July 140/2 The great 
Orientalist, .attempted .. to connect the laws of Hebrew 
metrics with Oriental poetry in general. 

Metric (meririk), a A [ad. F. mdtrique, f. 
metre Metre sb/] Pertaining to that system of 
weights and measures of which the metre is the 
fundamental unit. 

_ The system is decimal throughout, and the unit in each of 
its branches has a definite relation to the metre; for instance, 
the gramme, the unit of weight, represents the weight of 
a cubic centimetre of water. 

1864 Act 27 4 28 Viet c. 117 An Act to render permissive 
the Use of the Metric System of Weights and Measures... 
This Act may be cited as the ‘ Metric Weights and Measures 
Act, 1864’. 1873 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn, (1881) I. 2 In 

France, and other countries which have adopted the metric 
system. 1873 I. Gregory Brit. Metric. Syst. 47 How many 
metric pints are there in 20 thousand ‘ reputed pint ’ bottles? 
1898 Daily News 27 May 7/3 That the government be urged 
to adopt the metric weights and measures. 

Metrical fme’trikal), a. 1 [f. late L. metricus 
relating (1) to measuring, (2) to metre: see Metric 
a. I and -ical. Cf. OP. metrical.] 

I . 1 . Pertaining or relating to metre or versifica- 
tion; consisting of or composed in metre; having 
the characteristics of metre. 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 183 Of. .the rewles of feete 
metx-icalle,. .of dialog melricalle. 1570-6 La mb arde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 173 She uttered sundry metricall and ryming 
speeches. 1612 Drayton Poly-oib. iv. 186 Their Quantities, 
their Rests, their Ceasures metricall. 1774 War ion Hist. 
Eng. Poetry v. (1840) I. 181 The old metrical romances. 
1810 Scorr Lady n/ L. u. vi. note , Graham (which, for me- 
trical reasons, is here spelt after the Scottish pronunciation). 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 73 note, The produc- 
tions of Lord Tliurlow indicate a considerable share of 
metrical energy. 1855 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 456 , 1 have 
adopted a sort of simple, ballad tone, and tried to make my 
prose as metrical as possible. 

II. 2 . Relating to, involving, used in, or deter- 
mined by measurement. Metrical geometry, see 
quot. 1897 (opposed to "descriptive geometry’). 

1650 J. Wyrard Tactometria 6 These kinde of metricall 
lines (or linear numbers). 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 192 
All kind of Arithmetical and Metrical Operations. 1830 
R. Knox Bedard’s A nat. 70 Its metrical extent, or its extent 
as compared with that of the body or with some of its parts. 
1858 Cayley in Math. Pap. (1889) II. 592 We are then in 
the region of pure descriptive geometry : we pass out of it 
into metrical geometry by fixing upon a conic of the figure 
as a standard of reference and calling it the Absolute. 
1878 Petrie in /ml, Anthrop. Inst. (1879) VIII. 111 As an 
illustration of the metrical character of earthworks, we may 
refer to the East Everley works in Wiltshire. 1885 Leudf.s- 
dorf Cremona's Prop. Geom. ix. 50 Most of the proposi- 
tions in Euclid’s Elements are metrical, and it is not easy 
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to find among them an example of a purely descriptive 
theorem. 1897 B. A. W. Russell Found. Geom. 149 Me- 
trical Geometry, .maybe defined as the science which deals 
with the comparison and relations of spatial magnitudes. 
Hence Me-trically adv., with, regard to metre; 
(translated) into metre. 

1789 Elegant Extracts, Poetry Pref. (1816) 7 Explaining 
every thing grammatically, historically, metrically, and 
critically. 1819 Campbell Ess. Eng. Poetry n. Specim. I. 
113 The heroic measure of Chaucer will be found in general 
..to be metrically correct. 1855 Neil Z. Boyd's Zion's 
Flowers Introd. 16 Metrically translated books of the Bible. 
Metrical (meVrikal), ah [f. F. mitrique 
Metric a.-- see -ical.] 

1 . = Metric a l- (which is now more usual). 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 209/1 The ensuing year; when 

the French republic will have immortalized the first years 
of its establishment, by the adoption of a Metrical System. 
1816 P. Kelly Meirol. Introd. 16 It was computed in 
France, that in three generations, their metrical system 
would be fully established. 1869 Roscoe Eleni. Chetn. 
(1874) 444 Comparison of the Metrical with the Common 
Measures. 

2 . ‘Having the dimensions of a French meter; 
as metrical blocks’ (Webster 1847-54). 

b. Of lenses or their measurement : Pertaining 
to the system of which the unit is the ‘dioptric ’, 
i. e. a focal length of one metre. 

1879 Bryant Pract. Surg. (ed. 3) I. 301 The trial glasses 
. .are arranged according to what is known as the * metrical 
system’. Ibid., margin, Metrical lenses. 

Metrician (nnftrrjbn). Also 4 -eion, 6 -eien. 
[f. L. metric-us Metric <2.1, after physician.] 

•[I. One who writes in metre. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) II. 19 To the lawde of whom 
a metricion [L. metricus ] seithe [etc.]. 1494 Fa BY AN Chron. 
vn. 322 A metrician made tlieyse baladis of them, c 1530 
Crt. Love v. Ye that ben inetriciens me excuse, a 1548 
Hall Chron., Rich. HI 42 Because the fyrste lyne ended 
in dogge, the metrician coulde not.. ende the seconde verse 
in Bore, but called the bore an bogge. 

2 . One who studies or is learned in metre. 

1835-8 S. R. Maitland Dark Ages (1844) 445 Why. .are 
you. .trilling with the metricians, deceiving with the poets, 
and deceived with the philosophers? 1864 J. Hadley Ess. 
(1873) 97 These Latin metricians, .seem in their scanning of 
poetry to have beat time in the same way. 1892 W. R. 
Hardie in Class . Rev. June 249/2 The most advanced me- 
trician probably falls short of being able to. .reconstruct 
the exact scheme which /Eschylus or Pindar intended. 

Metricist (me-trisist). [f. Metric a. 1 + -ist.] 
One who is skilled in handling metre. 

1881 Athenamm 7 May 618/2 But even if the poet were a 
sufficiently skilled metricist to [etc.]. 

Metl’icize (me’trisaiz), vh rare. [f. Metkio 
a 1 +• -izk.] irans. To analyse the metre of. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle vi ; She who can con- 
strue and metricise a chorus shall, .pass m by herself. 

Metricize (medrisaiz), vh [f. Metric a . 2 
+ -lzii.] trans. To adapt to the metric system. 
Hence Me'tricized ppl. a. 

1873 Brit. Q. Rezn LVII. 547 A graphic representation of 
the size of the different metricized measures as compared 
with the old ones is given in a chart at the end of the volume. 
Metrieks, occas. var. Martrix Obs. , marten. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 316 Metrieks, a four- 
footed creature, about the size of a large cat. 

Metric! ate, obs. form of Mithrudate. 
t Me’tl’ifieate, v. Obs. rare.—' [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. metrifiedre, f. metrum Metre jA 1 ; see 
-FICATE.J trans. To write in metre. 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) V. 321 His wife, .metrificate 
her owne epitaphy in this wise. 

Metrification (me’trifik^hjpn). [ad. L. type 
*me.trificatio , n. of action f. metrifiedre (see prec.).] 
The construction of a metrical composition; also, 
metrical structure. 

1861 Wright Ess. Arckseol, II. xx. 153 As.. these final 
rhymes came.. into use, the old system of metrification was 
. . abandoned. 1864 Tennyson H eiutccasyllabics 10 Should 
I flounder awhile without a tumble Thro 1 this metrification 
of Catullus. 1875 A. W. Ward Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit. 
(1899) I. 326 The metrification of Tamburlaine still shows 
some signs of uncertainty. 

Metrify (me’trifoi), v. Also 6 metrefy. [ad. 
F. mitrifierfyCa. c.), acl.L. melrijicdre-. see Metri- 
ficate and -fy.] trans. To put into metre, make 
a metrical version of. Also intr., to make verses. 
Hence Me’trilied ppl. a., Me’trifyingf vbl. sb. 
Also Me'trifier (in quot., one who adopts classic 
metres in English verse). 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1382 Also a deuoute Prayer 
to Moses hornis, Metrifyde merely, medelyd with scomis. 
Ibid. 1464 Wberevpon he metrefyde after his mynde, 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. xi[i]. (Arb.) 109 It [an obelisk] 
hoidelh the altitude of six ordinary triangles, and in metri- 
fying his base can not well be larger than a meetre of six. 
a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais III. xvii. 143 It is metrified in 
this Octastick. 1836 Southey Li/e Couper C.’s Wks. II. 
129 The license which the metrifiers took in this respect, 
infected other poets. 1861 Irving Hist. Scot. Poetry 392 
Twenty psalms were metrified by two individuals. 1887 gat. 
Rev. 16 Apr. 552 The grimly metrified psalter. 

Metriour, variant of Metrer Obs. 

Metrist (me-trist). [ad. med.L. metrista, £ 
metrum Metre MA: see -ist.] a. A metrical 
writer, b. One who is skilled in metrical com- 
position; an adept in the handling of metre. 
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*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 223 In Bating toung ane 
metrust [«e] wes he. 1530 Bale Image Both Ch. 11. h j b, 
Thomas smith.. wyth such other blind Popish poetes and 
dirtye metristes. 1819 Coleridge in Lit. Kent. (1836) II. 
378 There are not five metrists in the kingdom to whom 
I could, .have spoken so plainly. 1864 Knight Passages 
Work. Life I. viii. 289 A very singular, .poet, quite set 
apart from the troop of every-day metrists. 1873 Lowell 
Spenser Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 328 Spenser was no mere me- 
trist, but a great composer. 1894 R. C. J ebb in A. W. Ward 
Eng. Poets IV. 763 As a metrist he [Tennyson] is the crea- 
tor of a new blank verse, different both from the Elizabethan 
and the Miltonic. 

|| Metritis (mztrai’tis). Path. [mod.L,, f. Gr. 
nrjTpa womb : see -ms. Cf. F, metrite .J Inflamma- 
tion of the uterus. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. vii. 80, I lately at- 
tended a fatal case of metritis after delivery. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 592 Diffused metritis originates most 
frequently in lacerations of the vagina. 

Hence Metritic (mztri'tikj a., of or pertaining 
to metritis. 1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

tMe'trize, v. Ohs. rare [f, Metre + 
-ike.] trans. To put into metre. 

1572 Bossewell Arntorie 12 b, The whiche verses I haue 
thus metrized in Englishe. 

+ Metro. Ohs. [It. or Sp.] = Metre sh.l 

i 6 ig H, Hutton Follies Anat. Ep. Ded., Peruse my writ, 
And vse these Metroes of true meaning wit. Ibid. A 6 b, 
Nor in a Metro shew my Cupide's fire. 

Metrochrome (me’trtfkrtmm). [f. Gr. piirpo-v 
measure + xwta colour.] An instrument for 
measuring colours. 

1817 G. Field Chromatics (1845) 223 Thus used in con- 
junction the three gauges constituted a Metrochrome, or 
general measure and standard of colours. 

Metrocracy (nutrp'krasi). [f. Gr. py-rp-, 
ptjTrjp mother + -(o)cracy,] = Matriarchy. 

1891 E. Wkstermarck Hist. Hum. Marriage (1894) 98 
North America which is acknowledged, .to have been one 
of the chief centres of ‘ mother-right’, or nietrocracy. 
Metrod, variant of Meterod Ohs. 
Metrograph. (me’trogruf). [f. Gr. perpo-v 
measure: see -graph.] An apparatus for indi- 
cating the speed of a railway-train, and the hour 
of arrival and departure at each station. 

1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

Metrographer (metrp’grafet). [f. Gr. pirpo-v 
Metre sbP *• -gbapher.] ?A writer on metre. 

1821 Blackui. Mag. X. 388 Our worthy metrographer has 
been so unfortunate as to scan him wrong. 

Metrology (metr^-lod^i). [f. Gr. pirpo-v 
measure + -log y. Cf. F , mitrologlel\ 

1 . a. A system or series of measures, b. The 
science of weights and measures. 

1816 P. Kelly (title) Metrology; or an exposition of 
weights and measures. 182* J. Q. Adams Rep . Weights <y 
Meas. 84 The principle of decimal divisions can be applied 
only with many qualifications to any general system of 
metrology. Ibid. 85 The French metrology. 1846 Giiote 
Greece n. iv. II.. 425 M. Boeckh’s recent publication on Me- 
trology. 1878 Nature 23 May 110/2 Mr. W. M, Flinders 
Petrie read a paper on inductive metrology, the purpose of 
which.. is to deduce the units of measure employed by 
ancient peoples from the dimensions of existing remains. 

2 . The science of poetic metres. rare~~ v . 

1889 A. Sidgwick in fral. Educ. Feh. 1x6. 

Hence Metrolo-gical a., pertaining or relating 
to metrology ; MetroTogist, Me’trologue, a 
writer on weights and measures. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 206/2 No metrologist has given 
the Romans credit for seeing that water would do just as 
well to.. adjust standards by, as wine. 1843 Grote in Class. 
Museum (1844) I. 2 The cardinal principle of his metro- 
logical reasonings. Ibid. 7 ‘ Great Attic talents ’, as they 
are called by Dardanus the ancient Metrologue. *836 Sat. 
Rev. 8 Nov. 617/r All sorts of weights and measures, from 
the cubit of Noah to the metrological standard of John 
Quincy Adams. 1883 Jrnl. Hellenic Studies IV. 340 The 
metrological analysis of the fathom must consequently en- 
tirely exclude the Attic foot. 1889 Yale Coll. Obit, Record 
491 The American Metrological Society. 

Metroiaania (metrom^-nia). [f. Gr. plrpo-v 
Metre shA + -mania ; after F. niUromanie .] A 
mania for writing poetry. Hence Metroma'nlac, 
one affected with metromania; also attrib. or as 
adj.\ Metxomani acal a., pertaining to or affected 
with metromania (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S56). 

*794 Gifford Baviad (x8ii) 46 This pernicious'pest, This 
metromania, creeps thro* every breast. [1818 Btackw. Mag. 
111.5x9 Of all the manias of this mad age, the most incur- 
able , .seems to be no other than the metromanie.) 1830 W. 
Taylor Hist. Sum. Germ, Poetry I, 183 On a sudden 
[Bodmer] seemed to have acquired the facility of versifica- 
tion, and to display it with almost metromaniac eagerness. 
1884 Hunter & Whyte My Ducats My Dan. xih, (1885) 
179 No one knows what I have had to endure from the 
metromaniacs. 

Metrometer 1 (metqr m/tw). rare- 0 , [ad, F, 
mUromilre (1780 in Hatz.-Darm.'l, f. Gr. pkrpo-v 
Metre sbA + -mitre -meter.] = Metronome. 

*876 in Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 

Metrometer^ (mitifrmtiai), rare~°. [ad. 
mod.L. metrometr-um, f. Gr. pr\rpa- womb ; see 
-meter.] = Hystero meter. 

*873 Knight Diet. Meek. 

Metronome (me’trJiwmm). [f. Gr. plrpo-v 
Metre sbA + vupos law, rule. Cf. F. wdronome.'] 


An instrument used in music for marking the time 
by means of a graduated inverted pendulum with 
a sliding weight which can be regulated to make 
the required number of beats in a minute. 

1816 Report. Arts, Manuf., etc. XXVIII. 128. [Patents] 
John Malzl, of Poland-street, Middlesex, Machinist ; for an 
instrument or instruments, .for the improvement of musical 
performance, which he denominates a Metronome, or musi- 
cal time-keeper. Dated December 5, 18x5. a 1845 Hood 
To Kitchener i, Or boiling eggs— timed to a metronome. 
1889 Infantry Drill 504, 'J = 108 Maelzel’s Metronome. 
1904 Athenaeum 5 Nov. 626/1 The seconds of exposure 
[were] counted by a metronome. 

attrib. 1837 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XI V. 695/2 It is very desir- 
able that composers should always affix metronome numbers 
to their compositions. 1880 W. S. Rqckstro in Grove Diet . 
Mus. 11.3x9/2 MaelzeL.iu 1816 set up the first Metronome 
Manufactory on record. 

b. Jig. (In the first quot. app. used for : A con- 
ventional rule for metrical quantity.) 

182a Tillbroqk Rem. Mod. H exametrists 73 Why leave 
the public without a guide to the accents and divisions of 
the Georgian hexameter? This should have been done 
either by— borrowing from the Latin rules,— adopting those 
of the early prosodians,— or by inventing a new metronome. 
1838 O. W. Holmes Aut. Brcakf-t. xi. 11891) 265, I should 
love to.. listen to the great liquid metronome as it beats its 
solemn measure. 1865 G. Macdonald A . Forbes ix And 
listen to the unfailing metronome of the flails. 

Metronomic (metron^nnik), a. [f. Metro- 
nome + -ic.] Oi or pertaining to a metronome. 

Metronomic mark, the indication, placed at the head of 
a piece of music, of the pace at which it is to be performed. 

x88i Chicago Advance 29 Dec. 832 The metronomic mark 
of most of the tunes is too fast. 1896 Daily News 17 Apr. 
8/5 Mr. Edwards reprints the facsimile of the metronomic 
times for each number from a Mendelssohn MS. 

So Metrono-mical a., Bletronomically adv., 
according to the metronome. 

i8aa Repository No. 80. 100 The vague directions as to 
tempo— ‘slow ’, ‘very slow’, &c._ should be avoided., when 
it is in our power to mark the time metronomically. 1866 
Engel Nat. Mus. v. 177 The published collections of tunes 
seldom possess metronomical signs. 

Metronomy (metrp-nomi). [f. Metronome 
+ -Y.| The measuring of time by a metronome. 
1830 in Ogilvie. 

Metronymic (m/twni-mik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. pr)Tpuvv.piic- 6 s, f. prjrp-, prjrrjp mother + ovvpa, 
ovopo 1 name. Cf. the earlier matronym ic(al . ] 
a. adj. Derived from the name of a mother or 
other female ancestor, esp. by addition of a suffix 
or prefix indicating descent. Also said of such a 
suffix or prefix. (In recent Diets.) b. sb. A me- 
tronymic name ; a name derived from that of a 
mother or maternal ancestor. 

. *868 Lightfoot Comm. Phitippians (1873) 35 In not a few 
instances a metronymic takes the place of the usual patro- 
nymic. 1904 J. A. Nairn Herodas 9 It is noticeable that 
Gryllos has a metronymic, not a patronymic. 

So Metronymy (m/trp’nimi), the practice of 
using metronymics, 

1891 Sat. Rev. 31 Jan. 140/1 M. Reclus finds what he 
calls ‘ metronymy ’ in Egypt under the Ptolemies. ‘ The 
newly-married man even dropped his own name to take 
that of his wife ’. 

II Metroperitonitis (m/‘tr<7peritdn9rtis). 
Path. [moa.L., f. Gr. p^rpa womb +■ Peritonitis.] 
Inflammation of the uterus and the peritoneum. 

1843 Day tr. Simon's Aniin. Chem. I. 27a 1859 Todd’s 
Cycl. Anat. V. 688/1 The pathological conditions of the 
serous coat are chiefly those of. .metroperitonitis. 

II Metrophlebitis (im'ttafli'bsrtis). Path. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. prjrpa womb + Phlebitis.] Inflam- 
mation of the veins of the uterus. 

[1845 Day tr. Simon's Anint. Chem. I. 232 Metrophlebitis 
puerperalis.] 1839 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. 704/1 The intro- 
duction of. .venous pus . .in metrophlebitis. 

Metropole (me’trffpd«l). [a. OF. metrofoh, ad. 
L. metropolis \ see Metropolis.] 

+ 1 . A chief town ; =* Metropolis, Ohs. 

*3 .. S, Erkenwolde 26 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (xZ 81) 
266 Londone . . be metropol & fie mayster-tone. 1386 J. 
Hooker Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II. 4/r Bath, which was 
the metropole of Summersetshire. Ibid. .'151/a Dublin., 
being the metropole and chiefecitie of the whole land. 1683 
Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. iv. 196 Those Cities which had the 
Title oi Augusta conferred upon them, were., chief Metro- 
poles of the Provinces. 

2 . Eccl. The see of a metropolitan ; = Metro- 
polis 1, 

x86a Neale Ess. Liturgiol. (1867) 300 That was a remark- 
able erection of metropoies which Occurred just before the 
outbreak. 1888 Ch, Times 27 Apr. 364/3 York was desig- 
nated as a metropole by St, Gregory, and did exercise some 
undefined jurisdiction over other sees in the North. 

f Metropolic, a. 06 s. [f. Metropol-is + -10.] 
— Metropolitan, Metkopolitical. 

1574 Hellowes_ Gucuara's Fetm, Ep. (1577) 326 Paphla- 
goriia, whose Capital or Metropolike towne is Gernapolis. 
1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. vii. 445 Rogatianus, 
a Bishop of his [St. Cyprian's] metropolick Church, 

So MetropoTical a., in the same sense ; hence 
MeitropolicaTity. 

*55° Balk Eng, Votaries n. 50 b, Bryngyng with hym 
the metropolycall mantell of Anselme. 1637 Bastwick 
Litany 1. 21, 1 will, .so plauge [«k] the Metropolicallity of 
Yorke and Canterbury.. as I will neuer leauethem. 



t Metropolie. Ohs. [?irreg. ad. L. metro, 
folis ; some writers may have intended indr of oh es 
for a Latin plural.] = Metropolis. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 11. xiv, The whole Isle, 
parted in three regiments, By three .Metropolies is joyntly 
sway’d. Ibid. n. xxiii, This low regions Metropolie. 1633 
Pagitt Christianogr. 11. v. (1636) 19 The Metropolies and. 
Arch-bisboprickes. .belonging to the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. 1663 J. Webb Stone- H eng (1725) 184 The Towns 
..were Metropolies of Kingdoms, not Country Towns. 

Metropolis (m/up’pfflis). Also 6- polus ; 
ft., 7 -polisses, 8 -polis’s, 9 -polises. [a. L. 
metropolis , a. Gr. pijTpoirohis, f. prjrpo-, pijrrjp 
mother + iroAts city.] 

1 . The seat or see of a metropolitan bishop. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 425 The bischopis sail. .Fra 

Abirnethie translatit hes he. .To Sanct Androis. .Meno- 
polus of all Scotland to be. 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 
117 And therof is metropolis called the chief citee where the 
archebishop of any prouince hath his see. 1393 Shaks. 
John v. ii. 72 The great Metropolis and Sea of Rome. 1612 
Drayton Poly-oib. xviii. 740 Let this Town [Canterbury], . 
Of all the Biitish Sees be still Metropolis. 1727-41 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v., In Asia, there were metropolis's merely 
nominal, that is, which had no suffragan, nor any rights of 
metropolitans. 1700-72 tr. Juan $ Ulloa's Hoy. (ed. 3) II. 
145 Plata was erected into a bishopric in 1551,. .and in the 
year 1608 was raised to a metropolis. 1844 Lingard A nglo- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) I. App. E. 342 Irenaeus was the bishop of 
Lyons, the metropolis of Gaul. 1830 Neale East. Ch. r. 
Introd. 44 Marciauopolis lost its metropolitical rights, though 
it still continued a See; and Debeltus or Zagara became 
the Metropolis of the province. 

2 . The chief town or city of a country (pccas. of 
a province or district), esp. the one in which the 
government of a country is carried on ; a capital. 

The metropolis, often somewhat pompously used for 
‘ London '. Also, in recent use, occasionally applied to 
London as a whole, in contradistinction to the City. 

1590 Marlowe and Pt. Tamburl. m. v. 36 That sweet 
land, whose braue Metropolis Reedified the faire Semyramis. 
1636 Davenant Wits iv. i, O, to live here i’ th’ fair metro- 
polis Of our great isle. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. (head- 
ing), To the Metropolis of Great Britain, the most renowned 
..City of London. 1693 Echard Gazetteer Pref., All the 
metropohsses of provinces. 1726 Franklin Jrnl. Wks. 
1887 1. 104 Newport, .is the metropolis of the island [Isle of 
Wight]. 1805 W. Irving in Life Lett. (1864) I. 149, 1 
have not taken a single note since I have been in this metro- 
polis [Paris]. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. I. 291 London 
is now so often visited, that the manners of the metiopolis 
are to be found in every country gentleman’s house. 1838 
Athenaeum 31 Mar. 233/2 Liverpool, New York, and the 
‘Great Metropolis’. 1862 P. M. Irving Life <$• Lett. W. 
living (1864) I. i. 17 Kirkwall, the metropolis of the island 
group [Orkneys]. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 21 July 44/1 She 
[Trinity College, Dublin] lives in a workaday world, because 
she lies at the heart of a metropolis, 
fig. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 195 The stomach is the metro- 
polis, and all the other parts and provinces of the frame are 
dependent upon the proportion of its vigour or decay. 1863 
heoNTHOKUEOur Old home, Cipic Bang.il, 255 His stomach 
[appearing] to assume the dignified prominence which justly 
belongs to that metropolis of his system. 

b. A chief centre or seat of some form of activity. 
1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics 317 Heaven is the metropolis 
of all perfection. 1743 J. Morris Serin, vii. 198 Their city 
was the fountain and metropolis of idolatry. 1783 Burke 
Sp. East- 1 ndia. Bill Wks. IV. 78 This center and metropolis 
of abuse [the Carnatic], whence all the rest in India and 
England diverge, from whence they are fed and methodized. 
18x6 Scott Tales of My Landtd, Ser, 1. Introd., Our metro- 
polis of law, by which 1 mean Edinburgh, or . . our metropolis 
and mart of gain, whereby I insinuate Glasgow. 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp. xvi. (1875) 272 To half the Christian nations 
Rome is the metropolis of religion, to all the metropolis of art. 

e. A at. hist. The district in which a species, 
group, etc. , is most represented. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 489 The metropolis of 
the group [ Petalocera ] is within the temperate zone. 1839 
Darwin Orig. Spec, vi. (1873) 135 Almost every species, e\en 
in its metropolis, would increase immensely in numbers, 
were it not for other competing species. 

3 . Greek hist. The mother-city or parent-state 
of a colony. Hence occas. applied to the parent- 
state of a modern colony. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 135 Doing the dewtie 
of a good Colonia to her Metropolis. 1631 Hobbes Leviath, 
11. xxiv. 131 The Common-wealth from which they [re. the 
colonists] went, was called their Metropolis, or Mother. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 359/1 If a colony wished to send out 
a new colony, this was properly done with the sanction of 
the metropolis. 1832 J. A. Roebuck Hist. Whig Ministry 
II. rQ7 The best means of making the wants of the colonies 
known to. . the metropolis which founds them. 
Metropolitan (metrffp^’liian). a. and sb. Also 
6-7 metra-. [ad. late L. meiropolitanus, f. Gr. 
pyjTpouokiT-rjs (see MetuOpolite).] A. adj. 

1 . Belonging to an ecclesiastical metropolis ; 
metropolitan bishop = B. 1 . Also, pertaining to or 
characteristic of a metropolitan. 

<21348 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 247 The metrapolitan 
Churche of Saint Andrewes. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol, vit, 
viii. § i2 Archiepiscopal or Metropolitan prerogatives are 
those mentioned in old Imperial constitutions, to convocate 
the holy Bishops under them within the compass of their 
own Provinces. 11647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xii, 
(1739) a'*' London had the Metropolitan See, or was the 
chiefest in precedency. 1726 Aylifke Par ergon 91 An 
Archbishop . . was elected by Provincial Bishops meeting 
together in the Metropolitan Church. 1902 A. M. Fair- 
bairn Philos. Chr. Relig. u. 11. iii. 487 The Synagogue was 
provincial and sectarian, but the Temple was metropoiitaa 
and collective. 



METTLE, 


METROPOLITAN. 

fb- Metropolitan toe. (The allusion is obscure.) 1 

1642 Milton Aj>ol. Smect , 19 A Bishops foot that hath all 
his loes. .and a lmnen Sock over it, is the aptest emblem 
of the Prelate himselfe, Who being a pluralist, may under 
one Surplice which is alsolinnen, hide foure benefices besides 
the metropolitan toe. 2673 [R. Leigh j Transp, Rek. 127 
When Arch-bishop Abbot was suspended we might say his 
metropolitan toe was cut off. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or constituting a metropolis ; 
metropolitan city or town = Metropolis. Also, 
belonging to or characteristic of ‘ the metropolis ’ 
(London). 

In recent use occas. applied to designate institutions, etc. 
pertaining to London as a whole, in contradistinction to 
those that pertain to ‘ the City’, as in metropolitan police. 

iSSS Eden Decades 259 The metrapolitane citie of Mus- 
couia called Mosca. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 17 A 

t reat deal of that false flashy wit and forc’d humour which 
ad been the delight of our metropolitan multitude. 1784 
Cowper Task in. 737 Are. not wholesome airs.. To be pre- 
ferred to smoke, to the eclipse That metropolitan volcanoes 
make? 1864 Act 27 ,$• 28 Viet. c. 116 <5 8 This Act may be 
cited.. as the ‘Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act, 1864'. 
1886 Bynner A. Surriage xv. 173 How fast he was losing 
metropolitan tone and polish in the wilds of America. 1887 
Dowden Shelley I. vi. 236 Dublin had sunk from a metro- 
politan to a provincial city. 

3. Belonging to or constituting the mother- 
country. 

1806 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 60 A safe carriage of all 
her productions, metropolitan or colonial. 1810 Bf.ntham 
Offic. Apt. Maximized (1830) Pref. 21 On the question — by 
the metropolitan country shall this or that distant depend- 
ency be kept up, — there are two sides. 

+ 4. fig. (from 1 and 2 ). Principal, chief. Obs. 

1626 Jackson Creed vin. xxi. § 1 Of which [feasts] the 
passeover was the principal, or (as Chrysostome with some 
other of the ancients instile it) Metropolitan. *632 Brome 
Crt. Beggar n. i. Wks. 1873 1. 201 Some call him the metra- 
politane wit of Court. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 
IV. 237 To acknowledge Gods ancient people their betters, 
and that language the Metropolitan language. 1651 Biggs 
New Dis/i. p 198 The Ascendand and first house, the metra- 
politane place 111 the systeme of indications. x685 J. Dun- 
ton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 74 Mr. Increase Mather 
He is deservedly called, The Metropolitan Clergy-Man of 
the Kingdom. 

B. sb. 

1. Eccl. [In Gr. pi}Tpoiro\irr]s, in L. metropoli- 
tans .] A bishop having the oversight of the 
bishops of a province ; in the early church his see 
was in the metropolis of the province. In the 
"West the term is now approximately co-extensive 
with archbishop ; in the Greek church the metro- 
politan ranks above an archbishop and below a 
patriarch. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. m And to the metropolitan 
of London alle the cuntre of Cornewaile and alle Englonde 
was subiecte vn to the floode of Humbre. 1530-1 Act 22 
Hen. VIII , c. 15 Wyllyam Archebysshoppe of Canturburye 
metropolytane and primate of all Englande. a 1643 Ld. 
Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 26 It hath beene agreed 
on, that all that are under the Metropolitan of Canterbury, 
should be called the Province of Canterbury, a 1674 Mil- 
ton Hist. Mosc. i. Wks. 1851 VIII. 480 The Emperor 
esteemeth the Metropolitan next to God, after our Lady 
and Saint Nicholas, as being his spiritual Officer. 17x0 
Prideaux Orig. Tithes iii. 149 All the Metropolitans and 
Bishops of King Gontrans Kingdom. 1814 Southey Rode- 
rick xx. 318 If thou wert still The mitred metropolitan. 
1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 189. The Council of Moscow., 
was attended by . . five metropolitans, five archbishops [etc.]. 
1897 Catholic Diet. (ed. 5) 50/2 At present the terms ‘arch- 
bishop ’ and * metropolitan ’ have the same meaning, except 
that the latter implies the existence of suffragans, whereas 
there may be archbishops without suffragans, as in the case 
of Glasgow. 

transf. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 59 A new 
Sadre, or Mahometan Pontiff, or Metropolitan of the whole 
Empire. 

b. fig. (in jocular or sarcastic use). 

*630 Randolph Aristippus Wks. (1875) 32 The Catholic 
Bishop of Barbers, the very Metropolitan of Surgeons. 1780 
Cowper Progr. Error 18 6 Let Comus rise Archbishop of 
the land ; Let him your rubric and your feasts prescribe, 
Grand Metropolitan of all the tribe. 

2. A chief town or metropolis. 

*549 Cotnfil. Scot. xiii. no The toune of tribie, quhilk is 
the methropolitane & capital cite of that cuntre. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. ix. 72 b, Mytilene.. 
metropolitane of al the townes of Eolea. 1628 Gaule Pract. 
Theory (1629) 104 Christ could haue chosen Rome..; or 
Athens..; or Jerusalem,.; And yet poore Nazareth, and 
little Bethlehem.. are. .preferred to those renowned Metro- 
politans. 1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1837) II. 531 Grenoble, 
the metropolitane of Dauphigny. X874 Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. Ixxxvii. 3 The true ‘eternal city ’, the metropolitan, 
the mother of us all. 

+ 3. fig. = Metropolis 2 b. Obs. 

a 16x9 Fotherby Atheom. il ix. § 2 (1622) 296 The prime 
and Metropolitan of the Mathematical! Sciences. 1704 N. N. 
tr. Boccalinis Advts. fr. Parnass. II. 204 That Naples 
should be allow’d the Title of Metropolitan of all Cities 
whatever for breaking of Colts, and Rome for managing of 
Men. 

4. One who lives in a metropolis; one who has 
metropolitan ideas or manners. 

1795 Jemima I. 83 You are a Paisley by nature as well as 
by birth, and incapable of becoming a worthy metropolitan. 
*815 J. Jekyll in Bent ham's Wks. (1843) X. 486 To so in- 
veterate a metropolitan as myself this is no grievance. 1882 
O'Donovan Mem Oasis II. liv. 407 The people at Merv 
considered themselves altogether as metropolitans. 
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S. A citizen of the mother-city or parent-state of j 
a colony. * j 

1846 Grote Greece n. ii. II. 311 Both metropolitans and 
colonists styled themselves Hellens, and were recognised as j 
such by each other. 

Metropolitanate (metrupp-litan^t). [f. Me- 
tropolitan + -ate L] The office or see of a metro- 
politan bishop. 

1854 Milman Lat. Chr. III. 363 That ascending ladder 
of ecclesiastical honours, the priorate, the abbacy, the 
bishopric, the metropolitanate. 1895 W. H. Hutton Land 
iii. 120 He.. claimed the right to visit the Universities as 
inherent in the metropolitanate. 

Metropoditaney. rare — L [f. Metropolitan 
a. + -cy.] The position of metropolis. 

1889 Westgarth Austral. Prop ■. 43 Melbourne. . the. . 
rival of. . Sydney for the metropolitancy of the Australasian 
section of our Empire. 

Metropolitameously, adv. [f. Metropo- 
litan + -ecus + -LY In metropolitan fashion. 

1852 Dickens Let. 19 Oct., Are you never coming to town 
any more? Never going to drink port again, metto’politane- 
ously, but always with Fielden ? 

Metropolitamssn (metr%?-litaniz’m). [f. 
Metropolitan + -ism.] Metropolitan spirit, ideas, 
or institutions. 

1855 R. R. Madden C'tess Blessington II. X74 In the 
exuberance of his metropolitanism, he had a sort of reveren- 
tial feeling even for the stones of London. 1861 J. S. B rewer 
Giraldi Cambrensis Op. (Rolls) I. Pref., The nameGiraldus 
was bandied about from mouth to mouth, as the undoubted 
successor to the see of St. David’s. . .The golden era of 
Metropolitanism had dawned on benighted . . Cambria. 1883 
Century Mag. XXVI. 824 The architectural manifestations 
of metropolitanism. 

Metropolitanize (metrifppditanoiz), v. [f. 
Metropolitan + -ize.] trans. To make metro- 
politan in position, manners, ideas, etc. 

1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 630 Poor little Kirkwall ..seemed 
a mere village to the metropolitanized apprentice. 1897 
Spectator 23 Dec. 919 He was himself not sufficiently 
metropolitamsed for these efforts. 

M etr opolit an ship (metnfp^-litanjip). [f. 
Metropolitan sb. + -ship.] The office, position, 
or see of a metropolitan bishop. In first quot.yT^. 

11x638 Medk Wks. (1672) hi. 60 The Apocalyptical 
Babylon is not Babylon in Chaldasa, hut a Counter-type 
thereof, most like for Universal Ambition and Metropolitan- 
ship of Spiritual Fornication. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. ii. 
Biij, What a hot stirre was., heretofore between the Prelates 
of Canterbury and Yorke for the universall Metropolitanship 
over all England ? 1838 G. S. Faber Inquiry 267 Some 
further divisions produced another metropolitanship in 
Slavonia. <1x878 Mozley Led. xvi. (18831 261 The me- 
tropolitanship stood upon the Letters Patent. 

Metropolite (mi'trp-p^bit). [ad. late L. me- 
tropolitan a. Gr. frijTpoTToh'iTtjs, f. fit]Tp6iro\is Metro- 
polis. Cf. F. mitr opolit el\ 

1. A metropolitan bishop ; = Metropolitan B. i. 

1578 Ckr. Prayers Y iij b marg. Archb. & Metropolite. 
1591 G. Fletcher Russe Commit), xxi. 82 b, The Metropolite 
of Mosko. 1679 Rycaut Pres. St. Grk. Armen. Ch. 95 The 
Patriarch of Constantinople is elected by the Metropolites, 
or Bishops. X882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knoiol. I. 595 
With reservation of the right of the Bishop of Caesarea as 
metropolite. 

1 2. A metropolis. Obs. 

X591 G. Fletcher Russe Commit!, i. it, Notiograd 
velica was the Metropolite or chiefe cittie, 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr. 34 These sixe Sees, the chiefe of Provinces 
and Metropolites. 

3 . attrib. or as adj. = Metropolitan. 

1591 G. Fletcher Russe Commw. iv. 12 b, The whole 
countrey of Russia is tearmed by some by the name of 
Moscouia the Metropolite citie. 

+ Metropolitic, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. metropo- 
lis icm, f. metropolita (see Metropolite).] = next. 

1553 Ridley in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564) 93 Fare- 
well the cathedrall churche of Caunterburye, the Metro- 
politicke sea. x6xa Seldf.n Illustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. 
xviii. 303 Canterbury [was] then honor’d with the Metro- 
politique See. 

Metropolitical (metrdptfli-tikal) , a. [Formed 
as prec. h--al,] 

1. Eccl. Of, pertaining to, or constituting a me- 
tropolitan bishop or see ; = Metropolitan A. 1 . 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII , c. 31 The. .diocese. . to be of the 
prouince of the Archebyshoppe of Caunturburie, and vnder 
the iurisdiction metropolitical of the same, 1621 Bp. 
Mountagu Diatribe! 58 The new made Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, sometime hut a Suffragane to the Metropoliticall 
Sea of Heraclea. 1765 Act 5 Geo. Ill, c. 26 Preamble, The 
Bishoprick .. [was] united to the Prouince and Metropo- 
litical Iurisdiction of York, xgox Standard 9 Sept. 3/6 
Preaching in York minster yesterday, Canon Fleming said : 
— Speaking to-day in this metropolitical Church [etc.]. 
fig. 1655 Owen Vihd . Evang. Ep. Ded., Affirming, that 
that Heresy hath fixed its Metropolitical seat here in 
England. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or constituting a metropolis 
(capital or mother-city) ; = Metropolitan A. 2 . 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 1. (1621) 1 The metropoliticall 
citie of Riga. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 90 The.River 
of Thames.. will I trust in God for ever keep her in her 
Metropolitical station. 17x0 Stryfe Life Griudal 1. vii. 
70 They, .proceeded as far as the Metropolitical City. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 91 A Metropolis or Metropolitical City 
is in respect to a Colony, what a Mother is to a Daughter. 

Metropolitically (metri^lrtikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .] 

| 1. As a metropolitan. 


1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 13 If Father William of Canter- 
bury think that 1 am affraid of him, he is metropolitically 
mistaken. 1644 Laud in Neal Hist. Pnrit. (1736) III. 203 
In all churches, and in all other places where you visit 
metropolitically. 1834 Edin. Rev. LVIII. 479 Visiting 
metropolitically the body of both universities, 
f 2 . As in a mother-state. Obs. 

1723 H. Rowlands Fiona Antiq. Restaurata 78 That the 
Druids resided Originally and Metropolitically in the Isle of 
Mona. 

Metropolize (mi'trp-pirisiz), V. [f. Metro- 
polis h- -IZE.] 

1 . trans. ( nonce-use ) ?To concentrate in one place. 

a 1658 Cleveland Obsequies 79 Wks. (1687) 235 To beg 

a Neck with Claudius, metropolize all Worth. 

2 . intr. To visit ‘ the metropolis nonce-use. 
1815 Byron in J. Paget Paradoxes If Puzzles (1874), We 

mean to metropolise to-morrow, and you will address your 
next to Piccadilly. 

Metrorrhagia (nutr<?r*i - d:$ia). Path. Also 
anglicized metro -rrhagy. [mod.L., f, Gr. pijTpa 
womb + -pafita breaking forth.] Uterine haemor- 
rhage. Hence E£etrorrlia*gic a. 

[1776-84 Cullen First Lines Pract. Physic (x8o8) II. 1 
Which discharges alone, are those properly comprehended 
under the present title pc. menorrhagia]. The title of 
Metrorrhagia or hcemorrhagia uteri, might comprehend 
a great deal more.] 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Metrorrha- 
gicus . . nletrorrhagic. . . M etrorrh agy. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. Kept. IX. 45s Abdominal, pain and metrorrhagia. 
1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Led. Dis. Worn. x. (ed. 4) 64 For 
there may be profuse menorrhagia with more irregular and 
less severe metrorrhagic loss. 

Metroscope 1 (mf-ti<yskcup). [ad. F. metro- 
scope, f. Gr. prjTpa womb : see -scope.] a. An 
instrument for examining the uterus, b. An in- 
strument for listening to the sounds of the heart 
of the foetus during gestation. 

1855 Dunglison Med. Lex., Metroscope, an instrument 
invented by M. Nauche, for listening to the sounds of the 
heart of the foetus in utero-gestation, when the sounds., 
are imperceptible through the parietes of the abdomen. 

Hence Metro - scopy, examination of the womb 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 

Metroscope a (me - tr<5fskJup), [f. Gr. plrpo-v 
measure + -scope.] An instrument for determining 
dimensions. 

Snellen's metroscope, an instrument for ophthalmostato- 
metric research (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. 38 Metroscope. For the 
determination of dimensions of distant bodies. 

!l Metrostaxis (mftrostaeksis). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. /njT/xjwomb + ora£is dropping, falling in drops : 
cf. epistaxis .] Uterine hsemorrhage. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis. Worn, sevii. (ed. 4) 
134 Metrostaxis or bloody flow from the womb. 

Metrotome (merirfftomn). [f. Gr. PVT pa 
womb + -ropos cutter, ripvuv to cut.] A cutting 
instrument used in operating on the womb. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1861 Med. Times June 573 
Front and Profile View of Dr. Coghlan’s Probe-pointed 
Metratome [tzV]. 

-metry (repr. Gr. -perpla action or process of 
measuring, f. -perprjs measurer, pirpov measure), 
a terminal element of sbs. with the general sense 
1 action, process, or art of measuring (something 
specified by the initial element)’. A few of the words 
with this ending represent actual Greek words, as 
geometry , stichometty ; many have been formed in 
modern times on assumed Gr. types, as aerometry, 
anthropometry , etc.; in the 19th c. there were many 
hybrid formations in which the initial element is 
a Latin or a modern word, as alkalimetry , calori- 
metry . Most of the sbs. in -meter have correlative 
words in -metry, denoting specifically the process 
of measuring by the instrument called 1 — meter 
Metsc(h)ip, -ship, variants of Meteship Obs. 
Metstick, variant of Metes tick. 

Mett: see Meat, Met, Mete. 
f Mettadel. Obs. [ad. It. metadella, f. metade , 
meth half.] In Italy ; ‘ A Measure of Wine, con- 
taining one Quart and near half a Pint, two 
whereof make a flask \ 

X731 in Bailey (ed. 3). 2833 J. Bennett Artificers 

Compl. Lex. 

MettaiU, -al, obs. forms of Metal. 

+ Mette. Obs. [OE. gemtfta OTeut. type 
*ga-matjon-, f. *ga- (synon. with L. com-) + *mat- 
Meat jZ>.] A companion at meat. 

c 1000 TElfric Horn. (Th.) II. 282 pa Fernet tan ne moston 
paes lambes ban scasnan. 1393 Langl. P. PI. G. xvi. 41 
Pacience and ich weren yput to be mettes, And seten by our 
selue at a syd-table. 

Mette : see Meet, Met, Mete. 

Mettege, Mettel(l, obs. ff. Metage, Metal. 
Metter, obs. form of Meter sb. 1 
Mettle (me't’l), sb. (and a.). Also 6-7 mettal(l, 
6-9 metal. [Originally the same word as Metal 
sb., of which mettle was a variant spelling used 
indiscriminately in all senses. The senses ex- 
plained below aie in origin figurative uses of 
Metal sb. and developments of these, but they 
1 are so remote from the literal sense that the con- 
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sciousness of the identity of the word has long been 
lost. The graphical differentiation is recognized in 
Kersey’s Phillips, 1706, and in all succeeding 
Diets., but was not always observed by writers 
of the iSth and early 19th c.] 

1 . Quality of disposition or temperament. (See 
Metals, if.) 

1584 Lyly Campaspe iv. I, 41 Swearing commeth of a hot 
mettal. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. hi. iv. 300, I ain one, that 
had rather go with sir Priest, then sir knight: I care not 
who knowes so much of my mettle. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
19 To try the spirit of men, of what mettle they are made of. 
1789 Woixot (P. Pindarl Subj. for Painters Wks. 1792 
III. 104 Showing the mettle of an arrant Quean. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth iii, Thou ken’st not the mettle that 
women are made of. 1897 Gen. H. Porter in Cent, Mag. 
June 206 It showed the mettle of which he was made. 

2 . Of a horse, and occas. of other animals : 
Natural vigour and ardour; spirit 

1596 Shaks. i lien. IV, iv. iii. 22 Your Vnckle Worcesters 
Horse came but to day, And now their pride and mettall 
is asleepe. 1862 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. A inbass. 323 
The taking away of the excess of Metal, which Stone- 
Horses are guilty of. 1635 Walton Angler i. (1661) 8 Her 
{a falcon’s] mettle makes her careless of danger. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, ur. 209 As for the Females, ..Take down 
their Mettle, keep ’em lean and bare. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 87 
The winged courser, like a generous horse, Shows most true 
mettle when you check his course. 1867 J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 394 They have, .horses of best descent and mettle. 

3 . Of persons : Ardent or spirited temperament ; 
spirit, courage. 

1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Com), hi. (1586) 149 It 
dulleth their wittes, and represseth their natural vigour, in 
such sorte, that there is no mettall left in them. 1396 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, u. iv. 13 A Corinthian, a lad of mettle. <11653 
Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 368 When Jacob had seen the 
sweet vision in llethel ..it put mettle into him. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kerseyl, Mettle, Vigour, Fire, Life, Sprightli- 
ness, Briskness ; as the Meitleo/Youth. 1718 Free-thinker 
No. 103. 346, I like the Lady's Wit and Mettle. 1866 
G._ Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxxiv. (1878) 575, I found 
this only brought out his mettle. 

punningly, 1604 BekkER Honest WJu 1. i. Wks. 1873 II. 
6 If the Duke had but so much mettle in him, as in a corners 
awle, 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. i. 312 What other 
worldly help than the golden metall of their Souldiers, had 
our English Kings against the French ? 

4 . Phrases, f a. To give, mettle to\ to encourage, 
to. To be on or upon one's mettle : to be incited to 
do one’s best. e. To put or set (a person) on or 
upon his mettle, to put to (occas. up to) his mettle : 
to test his powers of endurance or resistance, d. 
f To put (a person) off his mettle : to daunt his 
courage, e. To try (a person’s) mettle — c, 

a. 1689 Andros Tracts II. 191 Our Conscience was that 
which gave metal to our Patience. 

b. . 1756 Mitchell in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. IV. 374, 
I think it hardly possible he can escape, as everybody here 
are upon their mettle. 1887 Times 9 Apr. 5/5 They would 
have to contend against cavalry, who would be upon their 
mettle to show their superiority over the cyclists. 

0. 1733 Portland Papers VI. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 47 In 
such a manner as has put the gentlemen pretty much upon 
their mettle. 1800 Weems Washington L (1877) 6 Even the 
common passions, .will put him up to his mettle, arid call 
forth his best and bravest doings. 1839 Lever Lav. Dunn. 
xiii. 14 It puts us on our mettle, too, to see our old enemies 
the French taking. the work with us. 1893 Snaith Mistr. 
D, Marvin xlii, His. .sarcasm set me on my mettle. 1900 
W. Baird Gen. Watechope iii. 44 The soldiers were put to 
their mettle. 

d. a 1743 Swift Direct. Serv. p 2 Wks. 1751 XIV. 3 When 
you have done a Fault,., behave yourself as if you were the 
injured Person ; this will immediately put your Master or 
Lady off their M ettle. 

6. 1786 liar's t Pig ii. (1794) 5 Let nanetyne heart, nor 
hand refrain, But try their mettle. 1882 Froude in Longm. 
Mag, Dec. 210 Romsdal’s Horn .. will try the mettle of 
the Alpine Club when they have conquered Switzerland. 

5 . at t rib. passing into adj. Spirited, mettle- 
some, ‘ game Now arch, and Sc. 

1392 Nobody Sf So met. A 4 b, Arch. Is not this Lasse 
a pretty Neat browne Wench? Sicoph. She is my liege, 
and mettell I dare warrant.. 1631 F uller A bet Rediv. 487 
Where mettle Colts or restie jades are to be broken. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxti, Thou wouldst be a mettle lass enow, 
an thou wert snog and snod a bit better. 188S Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxiii, He is an honest and a mettle gentleman. 
Ibid, xxviii, As he went by upon a mettle horse. 

Mettle, obs. form, of Mist al. 
tMe’ttleable, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 naettel- 
able. [f. Mettle s 6 . + - able.] Mettlesome. 

IS 57 - 7 S Diurn. Qccurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 58 The watch of 
the Ingliss horsemen. .brak vpone the said Frenchemen 
with mettelahle audacitie. 

Mettled (me t’ld), a. Also 6 mettald, 6-7 
metled, 7 metal’d, metteld, 7-8 metall’d. [f. 
Mettle sb. -f- -ed *.] 

1 . Full of mettle; mettlesome. Also in comb. 
high-mettled , etc. a. of horses, etc. 

1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 21 Such great metteld and 
selfe wilde hawkes. 1638 Junius Paint Ancients 267 He 
shall wonder that there is such a mettled fervencie in horses, 
as [etc.], a 1764 R. Lloyd Poetry Prof. 22 Fine-bred things 
of mettled blood, Pick'd from Apollo’s royal stud. 1870 
Edgar Runnyntede xiv, Their mettled palfreys, 
b. of persons. 

*599 Sandys Europee Spec. (1632) 3sWhat great imployment 
■with stirring and mettald spirits. 1668 Ether edge She 
wan'd if she cov'd m. iii, They are mettled girls, I warrant 
them, Sir Joslin, let ’em be what they will. 167a Earl 
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Orrery Tryphon Frol., As metled School-hoys set to cuff. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. xii. 152 The sex love 
us mettled fellows at their hearts, 
c. of actions. 

1633 B. Jonson Loi’e's Welcome, Welbeck, Such a light 
and metall’d Dance Saw you never yet in France, 1682 
T. Flatman Heraclitus Kittens No. 74 (1713) II. 206 ’T was 
a mettled Speech, seasonable and successful. 1701 Cibber 
Love Makes Man v. iii, I find thou hast done a mettled 
Thing. 1768 Woman of Honor II. 54 Not having a heart 
for such a mettled enterprise. 

+ 2 . Half-cirunk. Obs. rare —0 . 

1678 Littleton Eng.-Lat. Diet, Mettled or fudled, 
vutdulsa, semiebrius. 

3 . With prefixed word: Having a ‘mettle* or 
temperament of a specified kind. 

1398 Heauie metled [see Heavy a.j 31], 1660 H. More 

Myst. Gocil. 11. xii. 33 Where their minds are enraged and 
heightnedby the sound of the Drum and tlie Trumpet, (which 
are able to put but an ordinarily-metall’d man out of his 
wits). 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright Hawking 52 The goshawk 
is so slack mettled, that it requires the most skilful manage- 
ment to make him fly at all. 

Mettlesome (me-t’ls»m), a. [f. Mettle + 
-some.] Full of mettle; spirited, a. of horses, etc. 

1662 J. Davies Xx.Mandelslo's Trav. zgmarg., The Indian 
Oxen as metalsome as the Horses in Germany. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones iv. xiii, Her horse, whose mettlesome 
spirit required a better rider. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom’s C. vi. 39 The instant Haley touched the saddle, the 
mettlesome creature bounded from the earth with a sudden 
spring. 

b. of a person. 

1710 Palmer Proverbs 229 Imagination.. ’tis . . increas’d 
by that love men have to themselves, which at once, makes 
’em blind and mettlesome. 1839 Thackeray Virgin, lxii, 
A powerful mettlesome young Achilles. 

t c. Of an organ of the body : Vigorous. Obs. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Barikol. Anat. n. vi. 104 In the 
Systole the Heart is vigorated and mettlesome, not in the 
Diastole. 

•j* d. of actions. Obs. 

*681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 267 Some smart mettlesome 
Debates. 

Hence Me-ttlesomely adv. (1755 in Johnson), 
Me-ttlesomeness (1727 in Bailey, vol. II). 
Mettzotinto, obs. form of Mezzotinto. 
Metuloid (me’tiwloid). Bot. [f. L. tnitula a 
small pyramid (dim. of Meta) + -oid.] (See quot) 
1900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, MciuloiAs , modified 
cystidia, encrusted with lime, which project from thehyme- 
mum of Peniophora, giving it a velvety appearance. 

Metur, obs. form of Metre. 

11 Meturffeman (im“t»’rg/man). [Late Heb. 
jomnti nflhurffman, f. Aram. m e thurgam, pa. 
pple. of targern to interpret. Cognate with 
Targum, Dragoman.] (See quots.) 

2865 Dixon Holy Land II. 146 The Meturgeman, an 
interpreter of the Law, whose duty it was to stand near the 
reader for the day, and translate the sacred verses, one by 
one, from the Hebrew into the vulgar tongue. 1881 Ch. 
Rev. Apr. 49 Persons were appointed to translate the 
Hebrew into Chaldee, and explain the sense as the reader 
proceeded. This was the office of meturgeman, or inter- 
preter, which.. came to be recognized in every synagogue. 
Metus, obs. pi. form of Meat. 
t Metirsiast, Obs. rare- 1 . , [ad. Eccl. Gr. 
p.tTovaiaafqs, agent-n. f. * pieTowta^uv to change 
the substance of, f. ptra- Meta- + ovata substance, 
essence.] A believer in transubstantiation. 

1607 T. Rogers 39 Art xxviii. (1633) 176 The Metusiastes 
and Papists. . beleeue the substance of Bread and Wine is 
so changed into the substance of Christ his.Body, as nothing 
reraaiueth but the reall Body of Christ, besides the accidents 
of Bread and Wine. 

Metwand, -yard : see Metewand, Meteyard. 
Metyr, obs, form of Metre. 

Metzotia(e)to, obs. forms of Mezzotinto. 
Meu (miw). Also 6 mewe, 6- mew. [irregu- 
larly ad. L. meum.’] — Meum 2. 

1348 Turner Names Herbcs (1881) 53 Meum.. is called of 
the Poticaries Meu. /&’<£, Itmay be called in englishemewe 
or duche Dyl. 1378 Lyte Dodoens in. xv. 337 Mew groweth 
plenteously in Macedonia and Spayne. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Meu tor Meum, (Gr.) Mew, Spiknel, wild Dill, an 
Herb with a Stalk and Leaves like Ann, 1828 J. E. Smith 
Eng. Flora II. 84 Spignel, Meu, or Bald-money. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 740/2 Mew, Meum athamanticum. 

|| Menbles (mobl), sb. pi. [Fr. : see Moble 
jA] Household furniture. 

1786 Cower Let. to Lady Hesketh 26 Nov., This house, 
.. since it has been occupied by us and our Menbles , is 
fete.]. 1835 H, Greville Diary { 1883) 78 The apartments 
off Louts XIV.. are filled with many of the old nieubles 
originally taken from the old palace. 
tMexi'bling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. F. meubler to 
furnish, f. meuble (see Moble j£.).] Furnishing. 

1621 Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. 1. III. 169 These pro- 
visions for her lying in and meubling are lyke to co3te tenne 
thowsande. 

Meuer, variant of More a. Obs. 

Mettle, obs. form of Mule. 

II. Meum 1 (mf#m). [Latin, neut. of metis 
mine.] * Mine’, ‘ that which is mine in the phr, 
Meum and tuum: ‘mine and thine*; what is 
one’s own and what is another’s. A popular 
phrase to express the rights of property. Also 
meum, tuum ; meum or tuum. 

*594 Greene & Lodge Looking-gl, (1598) C iij, Rasni. 


MEUSE. 

What, wooe my subiects wife that honoureth me ? Radag. 
Tut, Kings this meum, tuum should not know. 1612 Bacon 
Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 438 For many times the thing de- 
duced to Iudgetnent, may bee meum et tuum, when the 
reason and consequence thereof may trench to point of 
estate. 1627 Abbot in Rushw. Hist. Collect. (1639) I. 448 
You have allowed a strange Book yonder ; which if it he 
true, there is no Meum or Tuum, no man in England hath 
any thing of his own. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life nr. (1696) 
67 That which is the one's is the other's : their Meums and 
Tnums are confounded together. 1772 Johnson in Phil. 
Trans. LXIII. 146 They [N. Amer. Indians] are strict 
observers of metim and tuum. 1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 
242 Regardless of the laws of meum and tuum. 1887 
Moloney Forestry IV. Afr. 82 The distinction between 
‘meum ’ and ‘ tuum ’ having been temporarily overlooked. 

|| Meum 2 (liu’om). Also anglicized Meu, and 
in Gr. form Meon. [L., a. Gr. prior.] A genus 
of umbelliferous plants of the N.O. Seselinem, con- 
taining only one species, Meum athamanticum , 
usually called spign-d. 

1348 Turner Names Ilerbes (r88r) 53 Meum called of the 
greuans Meon and Meion. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Meum, 
the Herb Mew, wild Dill or Spikenel. 1854 S. Thomson 
Wild FI. hi. (ed, 4) 296 The root[s] of the gout-weed.., of 
the meum or spignel, ..have, .been held in esteem. 

Meure, -ely : seeMuBE a. Obs., Mubely adv. Obs. 
t Meurte. Obs. rare _l . [a. OF. meurte , f. 

tnciir ripe: see Mure a, and -ty.] Maturity, 
finished excellence. 

1474 Caxton CAesse nr. v. G vj b, In al thyse maner of 
people ther oughte to be meurte of good maners [etc.]. 

II Meurtmfere (mortr/fr). [hr.; fern, of nieur- 
irier murderer, murderous, f. meurtre Murder.] 
(See quot. 1802.) 

1802 C. James Milit. Diet., MeutriSrcs , small loop holes, 
sufficiently large to admit the barrel of a rifle, gun or mus* 
quet, through which soldiers may fire, under cover, against 
an enemy. They likewise mean the cavities that are made 
in the walls of a fortified town or place. 1S43 Thackeray 
Irish Sk. BA. I. xiv. 266 The points of whose weapons may 
be seen lying upon the ledge of the little narrow meurtriire 
on each side of the gate. 

Meuse, muse (mi«s, mw 7 z), sb. Now dial. 
Forms: 6-muee, muse, 8mewse, 8-9 mews, 7- 
meuse; also 6 mows, meuze, 7 muise,8 muish, 
9 muese, meesh. [a. OF. muce , tuttsse, mouce , 
mod. dial, muche hiding-place, hole in a heck e, 
f. musser, muchier to hide (whence Miche v.). 
Cf. the synonymous Muset.] 

1 . An opening or gap in a fence or hedge through 
which game, esp. hares, habitually pass, and through 
which they run, when hunted, for ‘relief*. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1384 He wrate of a muse {ed. 
1368 mows] throw a mud wall j How a do cam trippyng in 
at the rere warde. 1373 Turberv. Venerie 164 She .. 
will all the daye long holde the same wayes . . and passe 
through the same muses untill hir death or escape. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens v. xlviii. 612 This herbe is founde in this 
Countrie in the Meuze of Come feeldes. 1399 Harsnet 
A get. Darell 140 But the Fox was neate driuen when he 
took this muce and hee ferreted out of it by verie pregnant 
depositions. 1623 Scot Highw. God 55 A Hare started 
before Greyhounds will haue her accustomed way and 
muse, or die for it. 1734 Cowper Ep. to R. Lloyd 52 The 
virtuoso . . The gilded butterfly pursues O'er hedge and 
ditch, through gaps and mews. 1736 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 
180 The most effectual method of destroying hares is by 
laying snares . . in the muishes of hedges, dykes, and other 
fences. 1803 R. W. Dickson Bract. Agric. II. 1206 A sort 
of small trap door, to which they are led by a narrow track 
or meuse. The rabbits, being thus taken [etc.]. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag. VIII. 531 It is doubted whether the stoutest March 
hare will have sufficient vivacity to carry him to his muese. 
1884 Upton-on-Severn Gloss. s.v. Muse, Them Welshmen 
[Welsh sheep] ’d go through a rabbit run or a har’ muce. 
1886 Barnes Dorset Gloss., Meesh, the run or lair of a hare. 
1895 Athenteum 2 Mar. 285/3 In a stone-wall country you 
will not find a hare close to the lee side.. because of the 
concentrated wind which whistles through every ‘ meuse '. 

to. transf. and fig. A loophole or means of 
escape ; a device for, or way of, getting out of a 
difficulty. 

<61529 Skelton Replyc. 212 How. .ye had. .deuyllysshely 
deuysed The people to seduce, And chace them thorowe 
the muse Of your nougbty counsell. 1606 Warner Alb. 
Dug. xvi. cii. (1612) 404 When desprate Ruffins fraught with 
faults finde readily a Meuse. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. 
Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 1 15 In this Tragedy the Pope observing 
how the English Bishops had forsaken their Archbishops, 
espied a muse through which all the game of the Popedom 
might soon escape. 1633 R. Fanshawr tr. Canteens' Lnsiad 
in. Ixxix, Stopt is each Meuse, and guarded in each part. 
1858 R. _S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxix. 116 The Major, 
after hying every meuse, and every twist, and every turn. . 
was at length obliged to whip off. 

2 . The ‘ form ’ of a hare, 

[1397 : se ? Meaze.] 1611 Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. vi. vii. 
(1623) 69 Like to fearful! Hares., who no sooner shall hears 
the cry of their pursuit, but their Muise or Fortresse will be 
left. 1890 Gloucestersk. Gloss., Metus, a hare's form. 

Hence Meuse v. intr to go through a ‘ meuse’; 
Mousing' ( meshing ) vbl. sb. (also altrib.). 

1 666 Voy. Emp. China in Misc. Cur, (1708) III. 196 They 
Locked themselves together so closely, that they left no 
meshing Place for them to make yheir Escape by. (1681 
Relig. Clerici 53 Their [the Romanists’] boldest champions, 
to avoid the danger of a close pursuit, muce nimbly, and 
sculk in the subterfuges of this thorny wilderness, 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey', Musing, .among Hunters, the passing 
of a Hare thro’ a Hedge. 1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 201 
note. In counties so close as Yorkshire, hounds must occa- 
sionally meuse, when smaller hounds have advantage. 


MEVT. 

Meuse, Meute, obs. forms of Mews, Mote sb. 
Meuve, obs. form of Move. 

Meuwe, Meuze, obs. ff. Mew sbJ, Meuse. 
Mev(e)able, obs. forms of Movable. 

Meve, obs. form of Mew, Move. 

|| Mevy. Obs. rare~ l . [Related in some way 
to Mew iA 1 ] A sea-mew. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. !. 17 About his sides 
a. thousand Seaguls bred, The Meuy, and the Halcyon. 
Mevyng(e, obs. forms of Movies vbl. sb. 

Hew (miw), sb. 1 Forms : x miew (mbau, mdu., 
meg), 5 mewe, 7 meaw(e, 6- mew. [OE. mikw 
str. masc. corresponds to OS. men (MTJu., MLG. 
mewe fem., whence mod.Ger. mo'we ; Du. meeuw 
fem.) OTeut. type *mai°wi- s ; related by con- 
sonant-ablaut to the synon. *maikwo-z, whence 
OlIG. inch, ON. ma-r (pi. tnavar, mdfar) ; the pre- 
Teut. forms would be *movqo-s, moiqi--s.’\ A gull, 
esp. the common gull, Lams canus\ a sea-mew. 

cyxs Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A. 478 Alcido , meau. a 900 
Gloss, in Cockayne Shrine 29/2 Larum, meu vel meg. a 1000 
Andreas 371 (Gr.) Se graega maw. C1440 Prontp. Pam. 
346/1 Mowe, byrd, or semewe, aspergo. <21490 Botonf.r 
/tin. (Nasmith 1778} 147 Aves vocata mewys. 1558 Phaer 
JEneid v. M ij b, A pleasant playne of feeld, where often 
Mewes and birds of seas doth kepe their haunting walke. 
1634 Capt, Smith Virginia vi. 216 Meawes, Gulls,.. and 
many other sorts [of birds]. 1693 Dryden Per sins' Sat. vi. 
(1726) 292 And on her shatter’d Masts the Mews in Triumph 
ride. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. xxvii, And clamour’d shrill 
the wakening mew. 18S7 J ran Inge low Poems, Sea. Mews 
iv, A rock, Where many mews made twittering sweet. 

Mew (mi u),sb? Forms: 4-5 murva, metrwa, 

5 mu, mwe, 4-7 mewe, 4-8 mue, (7 miew), 5- 
mew. [a. F. mue fem., vbl. sb. f. mtter Mew 0. 1 
Cf. the equivalent Pr., Sp., It. muda .] 

1 . A cage for hawks, esp. while ‘mewing’ or 
moulting. 

13.. Guy IVarw, (Caius) 77 As demure [she was] As gir- 
faiik, or fawkon to lure, That oute of mowe were drawe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 635 And by hire beddes heed she 
made a Mewe [for a hawk], c 1440 Promp. Parv, Mljz 
Mr, of hawkys Jfalconariwn. is°9 Barclay S hyp of Polys 
(18741 I. 222 They make of the churche, for theyre hawkes , 
a mewe. 16*3 Sir T. Stafford in Lismore Papers Ser. it. ! 
(1888) III, 79 The faulcon your Lordship sent was so brused . 
and ragged, .[that I] haue put her into a mieu. 1678 Ray ■ 
Willughby's Ornilh. 430 So leave them [re. sparrow-hawks] 
in the Mew till they are clean mewed. 1783 Burke Sp. 
East- India <S <<7 Wks. IV. 67 A notorious robber and villain, 

. .kept as a hawk in a mew, to fly upon this nation. 1820 
Scott Abbot iv, He chanced.. to descend to the mew m 
which Sir Halbert Glendimiing kept his hawks. 
fig. 1628 Private Mem. Sir K. Digby (1827) 64, I be- 
seech you give me leave .. to please myself awhile with 
flying abroad before I be put into the mewe. 1635 [Glap- 
Tiiorne] Lady Mather iv. i. in Bulien O. PI. II. 17s 
Were my soule Drawn from this mew of flesh twould quickly 
streatch Like a swift Falcon her aspiring wings. 

b. In mew (rarely in the mew) : in process of 
moulting ; also Jig-, in process of transformation. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 326 As a bridd which were in Mue 
W ithinne a buissh sche’kepte hire clos. i486 [see Mews. 1 
1 a]. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. (1716) 1 When Old King 
Harry youthful grew, As Eagles do, or Hawks in Mew. 
1813 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 202 Our present govern- 
ment was in the mew, passing from Confederation to Union. 

2 . f a. A coop or cage in which animals, esp. 
fowls, were confined for fattening. Also without 
article in phr. in mew, cooped up. Obs. b. Now 
dial, a breeding-cage. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 349 Ful many a fat partrich hadde he 
in Muwe. c 1440 Promp. Pane. 350/ 1 Mwe, or cowle (MS. 
K. mv), sagi narinm. 1356 W ith als Diet. (1568) 38/2 A coupe 
or mewe for capons or other birdes to be kepte in, auto- 
rium. 1566 Adlington Apuleius ix. xli.96 She thrust him 
into a mew made with twigges [L. viminea caned\. 1601. 
Holland Pliny I. 297 A Barton and Mue to keepe foule, 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv, iv, I must take care of my 
partridge mew. 1861, 1892 [see Eng. Dial. Diet.}. 

^ c. Misused to render med.L. mula Mute sb. 
1766 Blackstone Comm. II. xxviii, 427 The king, ac- 
cording to the record vouched by sir Edward Coke, is 
entitled to six tilings ; the bishop's best horse, . . his cloak, or 
gown [etc.] : and, lastly, bis muta canum, his mew or 
kennel of hounds. 

3 . f a- phr. In mew : in hiding or confinement, 
cooped up. Obs. . 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 3336 But couwardli as caitifs couren 
fee] here in meuwe. C1374 Chaucer TVoy/wr 1. 381 To 
biden his desir in muwe From every wight y-boro» a 1450 
Hut. de la Tour (1868) 83 The queue was gretly ashamed, 
whanne she saye she most be in mue. c 1430 Lydg. _& 
Burgh Secrees 2063 Keep tonge in mewe. 1471 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. III. 12, I wold fayne my gray horse wer kept in 
mewe for gnattys. c 1330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 303 The dolphin said:. .it anoyeth me greatly thus 
long to be closed in mewe ! 1394 Spenser Avioretti Ixxx, 
Give leave to me, in pleasant mew To sport my muse and 
sing my loves sweet praise.. 1600 Fairfax Tasso v. xliii, 
If my good seruice reape this recompence, To be clapt vp in 
close and secret mew, 

+ b. A place of confinement. Obs. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4778 To escape out of his [Love’s] mewe, 
*326 Skelton Magnyf. 35 Yet Lyberte hath ben lockyd vp 
and kept in the mew. 1390 Spenser F . Q . ii. v. 27 Captiv’d 
eternally in yron mewes And darksom dens. 1613 Bratb- 
wait Strappado (1878) 120 Her husband . . kept her in a 
Mew. 1622 J. Reynolds God's Revenge u. vii. 94Vnac- 
customed to bee pent up in so strait and darke a mew. 

c. A secret place, a place of concealment or 
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retirement] a den. Sometimes without article in 
t to mew. Now rare. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 251 Skore that 
place [sc. the soul] from al goostly lelthe..Thyn Hooly 
Goost close in that litil mwe. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 170 Oure enmyse .. flede to mewe, 
they durste no more appere. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. 

F ij, Some watchfull Poets secret mew. 1623 W. Pemble 
Justification (1629) 83 An Anchorites Mue. 1833 Browning 
Era Lippo 47 I’ve been three weeks shut within my mew, 
A-painting for the great man, saints and saints. 1898 
T. Hardy Wessex Poems 109 To shun his view By her 
hallowed mew I went from the tombs among To the cirque 
of the Gladiators. 

4 . Comb, t Mew-hoosa = sense 1. 
c 1470 Harding Chron. clxxxix. v, Maister of the Mew- 
liouse & his haukes fayre. 

Mew, sbf : see Mew int. 

Mew (mi«), 0. 1 Forms: 4 muwe, 4-7 mewe, 

5 mwe, 6-7 (9) mue, 6- mew. [a. F. timer to 
moult, also to shed horns (OF. also in wider sense, 
to change) = Pr., Sp., Pg. mudar. It. mutare to 
moult, change L. mutare to change, whence 
Mutable, Mutation ] 

1 . a. trans. Of a hawk : To moult, shed, or 
change (its feathers); also of other birds. Also 
in passive with the bird as subject. Often in 
figurative context. Now only arch: 

c 1380 Sir Perurnb. 1738 An .C. of gyrfacouns y asky to 
y-muwed ouer gere. i486 Bk. St. Albans bj, Iff an hawke 
be in mewe y* same sercell feder shall be the last feder that 
she will cast, and tyll that be cast, she is neuer mewed. 
1606 Drayton Odes, To Cupid 17 He [Cupid].. in the air 
hovers; Which when it him deweth, His feathers hemeweth. 
a 1613 OvEitnuRY A Wife, etc. (1638) Hivb, Now she has 
mewed three coats, now shee growes weary [etc.]. Ibid., 
She mewes her pounces, at all these yeares she flies at fooles 
and kils too. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 716 
For how much the earlier bird she [sc. a nightingale] is, by 
so much will she become the more perfect, .. because that 
comnting..to mue her feathers, if she [etc.]. 1639 T. de 

Gray Compl. Horsem, 167 Fou)es..in the summer season 
mowting and mewing their feathers, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts iv. (1683) 106 Considering.. his [the_ Hoopebird's] 
latitancy, and mewing this handsome outside in the Winter ; 
they [z. e. tiie old -/Egyptians] made it an Emblem [etc.], i860 
Browning Ring 4- Bk. ix. 1233 Proud that his dove which 
lay among the pots Hath mued those dingy feathers. 

II b. Peculiarly used by Milton. j 

The precise sense intended is difficult to determine : per- 
haps ‘to renew by the process of moulting’ ; some would 
render * exchanging her mighty youth for the still mightier I 
strength of foil age ’. 

1644 Milton Areop. 34 Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant Nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep,.: Methinks I see her as an Eagle mulng 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazl’d eyes at the 
full midday beam. 

fc. transf and Jig. To shed or change (any- 
thing comparable to plumage, e. g. hair, clothes) ; 
to change (colour). Also in passive. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy ins n. 1209 (1258) With [at he gan 
hire humbly to saluwe With dTedful chere and ofte his heweis 
muwe. 1614 Tomkis Albuviazar in. iv. (1615) F 3, Stand 
forth transform'd Antonio fully mued From browne soars 
feathers of dull yeomanry To th’ glorious bloome of gentry. 
1620 Quarles Jonah (1638)42 Their nakednesse with sack- 
cloth let them hide And nine the vestments of their silken 
pride. £1620 Fletcher & Mass. Lit Pr. Lawyer in. ii, 
’Tis true, I was a Lawyer, But I have mewd that coat, I 
bate a Lawyer. 1633 Ford Broken H. n. i, The King has 
mew'd All his gray beard, in stead of which is budded An- 
other of a pure Carnation colour, a 1638 Cleveland Gen. 

1 Poems, etc. (1677) 58 The Sun hath mew’d his Beams from 
I off his Lamp. 

t cansatively. c 1620 Fletcher & Mass. Double Marriage 
hi. ii. How he has mew’d your head, has rub’d the snow 
off, And run your beard into a peak of twenty. 

d. absol. and intr. To moult. ’[ Also transf. 
and fig. to change or lose one’s covering; to 
assume a new aspect, 

£■1332 Du Wes Introd, Pr. in Palsgr. 950/3 To mue as 
a hawke, inner. 1367 Turiserv. tr. Spagnuolis Eclogues ii. 
Ciij, Euerytbing doth mewe, And shifies his rustie winter 
robe. 1613 Fletcher, etc. Hon- Plan's Fort. v. i, One only 
suit to his backe which now is mewing. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farm 7_2i_Those [finches] which are taken 
in the neast, doe mue within a moneth that they are put in 
[the cage], 1723 Bradley Pam. Did. s.v. Mewing, Those . . 
which mew about the End of July, do it with Success. 1828 
Sir J. S. Sebright Hawking 62 Hawks must be fed very 
, high, and kept very quiet when they mew. 

1 2 . trans. Of a stag : To cast or shed (his horns). 
Also to mew his head. Obs. 

£1410 Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) ii, pel [harts] 
mewe [MS. Doucemeve) [er homes. Ibid., pern: [ei mewef> 
hir heedes. ibid. (MS. Bodley 546), And whanne [ei haue 
meved [v.r. mwed] hure heedes. 1377 [see 2 b]. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 63 The time of Harts Mewing, or 
Casting the Head. 

fig. 1700 Dryden Cinyras 4 Myrrha 320 Nine times 
the Moon had mew'd her horns, 
b. intr. 

1377 II arrison England m. iv. (1878) it. 26 It is also much 
to be maruelled at, that whereas they [deer] do yeerelie mew 
and cast their horns : yet in fighting they neuer breake off 
where they doo grife or mew, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1824) I. 384 When they [deer] cast their heads, they are 
said to mew. 

+ 3 . In gen. sense : To change, transmute. Obs. 
15. . Hely as in Thoms Prose Rom. III. 76 They found 
but vi. children, to whome they did nothing but tooke away 
theyr chaines that was about their neckes wherby incon- 
1 tinent thei were mued in white swannes. 


MEW. 

Mew (mis), 0.2 Forms : 5-7 mewe, 5-8 mue, 
6- mew. [f. Mew sbf] 

1 . trans. To put a hawk in a ‘ mew or cage, at 
moulting time ; to keep up. To mew at large , at 
the stock or stone : see quot. 1611. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners HitonVA. 177, I can mew a sparhawke. 
1575 Turberv. Palconrie 173 The place wlierin you shoulde 
mew a hawke at the stocke should be a lowe parler or 
chamber upon the grounde. 1611 Markham Country Con- 
tentm. 1. vtii. (16131 95-6 Mewing at the stone or stocke. .. 

If you mewe at the stocke, you shal haue a broad 'I able, .on 
which you must place- .a free-stone or blocke of two foote 
hie, to which you shal fasten your hawke... If you mewe 
your hawke at large you shall put her loose into the mewe. 
c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 285 Merlins, 
which sometimes she mewed in her own chamber. 1828 
Sir J. S. Sebright Hmvking 62 They [hawks] are sometimes 
kept loose in a room; hut it is, in my opinion, much better 
to mew them on perches or on blocks. Ibid. 63 As it is 
difficult to procure Icelanders and gyrfalcons, these valuable 
birds are well worth mewing. 

1 2 . To coop or shut up (poultry, etc.) in a coop 
for fattening. Obs. rare. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 169 Fat Capons up 
mewed to the fulle. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court l 219 
He eateth capons stewed, besaunt and panriche mewed. 
1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. xiv. § 147 Poultry shut up 
[marg. Coopt or mued up in a mue]. 
b. transf. 

1594 Shake. Rick. Ill, i. i. 132 More pitty, that the Eagles 
should be mew’d. Whiles Kites and Buzards play at liberty. 
8. To shut up, confine, enclose; to hide, conceaL. 
<11430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 83 Euery woman that dis- 
obeyed . .her husbonde. . shuide he mued alle a year. 1577-87 
Stanyhurst in Holinshed I. Ded. 8 The little paine I tooke 
therein was not so secretlie mewed within my closet, but 
[etc.]. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. iii. 34 The bush.. In which 
vaine Braggadocchio was mewd. <<1625 Fletcher Hunt. 
Lieut, iv. iv, They keep me mew’d up here as they 
mew mad folkes. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 109 [He] 
piewes himselfe, his Wife, two Sonnes and ten thousand men 
in this. .Castle. *693 Dryden Juvenal i. 186 Close mew’d 
in their Sedans, for tear of air. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872 ) I. 
250 I’m mew’d in a smoky house. 1810 Scott Lady of L. v. 
■vi, The young King mew’d in Stirling tower. Was stranger 
to respect and power. 1882 ‘Ouida' Maremina- I. 72 
There, galley-slaves are mewed in a bitter company. 

Jig. 1817 Shelley Aew. Islam 11. xxxvi, The servitude In 
which the half of humankind were mewed Victims of lust. 

b. To mew up y in the same sense. (Now more 
usual.) 

1381 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Cm. Com). 1. (1586)8 You cannot 
goe to visitethe sicke..if you remaine alwaies mewed vp. 
1617 Hales Gold. Rem. 1. (1673) 11 Not to suffer your 
labours to he copst and mued up within the poverty of some 
pretended method. 1628 Prynne Cens. Cozens 39 Those 
Munkes and _ Nunnes, which.. are mued vp in Forraine 
Cells and Cloisters. 1703 Fahquhar inconstant 11. i, What 
does the old Fellow mean by mewing me up here with a 
couple of green girls ? 1791-1823 D’ Israeli Cur. IM. (1858) 
I. 8 Heinsius was mewed up in the library of Leyden all 
the year long. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxix, Amy was no 
longer mewed up in a distant and solitary retreat. 1880 
Mrs. Riddeli._ Myst. Pal. Card, xxvi, I have been kept 
mewed up, seeing nothing, knowing no one, going nowhere. 

refl. 1581 Riche Pareau. (Shaks. Soc.) 95 What moves thy 
mynde to mewe thee up so close. 1603 Hist. Stukdey E iij, 
We make them proud by mewing vp our selues In walled 
towns. 1622 Mabbf. tr. Aleman’s Guzman D'Alf. (1623) 
139 [He] mewes himselfe up in a corner and dares not be 
scene. 1669 Penn No Cross 1. v. § 12 If every Body, .should 
mew himself up within Four Walls. 1693 Congreve Love 
for L. 1. i, 'Slife, Sir, what do you mean, to mew your self 
up hear with Three or Four musty Books ? 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Did., To mew up one’s self from the world, ab homi- 
num consortia secedere, 

f 4 . ? To restrain (speech, the tongue). Obs. 
c 1530 Interl. Beauty ty Gd. Prop. Women Aiijb, It is 
a wonder to se theyre dyssemblyng, Theyre folyshnes, 
theyre Iangiyng not mewde. 5594 Lyly Moth. Bombie u. i. 

1 X13 Mew thy tongue, or weele cut it out. 

Mew (miw), 0.3 [Echoic: see Mew int. Cf. 
Maw, Miaou vbs.'\ intr. Of a cat (occas, of other 
animals) : To utter the sound represented by 
‘mew’. Also of sea-birds. 

c 1325 [see Mewt 7/.]. 14,. Poe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 571/23 
Catello, to mewe. 1362 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 
xoo, I neuer herd thy catte once mew. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
iv. i. 1. 17x1 Acc. Scv. Late Voy, II. hi Of the Sea- 
dogs. . . Their little or young ones mew like Cats. 1747 
Gray Death Cat 32 Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew’d to ev’ry wat’ry God, Some speedy aid to send. 
1843 Marryat M. Violet xiii, The cub [of a bear] .. hurt 
itself, and mewed. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 11. 102 
The sea birds mewed Around me. 1884 Pae Eustace T29 
The cat mews very little in the Hector. 1902 R. W. Cham- 
bers Maids of Paradise ix. 167, I heard the white-winged 
gulls mewing. 

b. transf. Of a person: To utter this sound 
derisively. Cf. Mkw int. 2, 

1606 Dekker Se v. Deadly Sins To RcIt. (Arb.)_3 You 
; stand som times at a Stationers stal, looking scuruily (like 
; Mules champing vpon Thistles) on the face of a new Booke 
bee it neuer so worthy : and goe (as il fauouredly) mewing 
away. x6xt Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl firol. 6 
Each one comes And brings a play in’s head with him; vp 
hesummes What he would of a Roaring Girle haue writ; 
If that he Andes not here, he mewes at it. 

C. trans. To express by mewing. 

1900 Aflalo in Corah. Mag. Nov. 628 The gulls were 
still mewing their plaintive dirge over the fishy harbour. 
Mew (mwZ), int. and ^.B [Echoic : cf. Miaou.] 
1 . int. Used to represent the cry of a cat. Also 
sb. as a name for this sound. 

1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, in. i. 129 , 1 had rather be a Kitten, 
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and cry mew, Then [etc.]. *718 Bp. Hutchinson Witch- 
craft 37 Whereupon the Cat whin'd and cried Mew. 1791 
Cowpek Retired Cat 88 A long and melancholy mew,.. 
Consoled him. 1851 Borrow Lavengro xcix, The silent 
mew of my mother's sandy-red cat. 
f 2 . Used as a derisive exclamation. Obs, 

1606 Day lie of Gals Prol. (1881) 7 The rest thinking it in 
dislike of the play,. .cry ‘ Mew 1 by Jesus, vilde 1 1 Ibid. 
iv. iv. 91 Let their desarts be crowned with mewes and 
hisses. 1607 Dekker & Webster Northward Ho 1. ii. 
Dekker’s Plays 1873 III. n Pox a your gutts, your kid- 
neys ; mew : hang yee, rooke, 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. 1. ii, 
And how does my owne Julia, mew vpon this sadnesse? 
What’s the matter you are melancholly ? 

Mew, variant of Maugh. 

c 1598 D. Ferguson Sc. Prov. (1785) 24 Make na twamews 
of ae daughter. 

Mew: seeMEU; obs. f. Move v,; obs. and dial, 
pa. t. of Mow vfl ; obs. var. Muid. 

Me-ward(s, orig. to me ward{s= towards me; 
see -ward and Towabd, Towards. 

1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 74 The eyes starting out of 
them me-ward. i88z Swinburne Tristr. of Lyonesse, etc. 
87 Alas 1 to these men only grace, to these, Lord, whom thy 
love draws Godward, to thy knees — I, can I draw thee me- 
ward, can I seek, Who love thee not, to love me? 
Mewe.obs. f. Mew, pa. t. Mow®., obs. var. Muid. 
‘Mewed (mi£d), ppl. <2.1 [f. Mew v. 1 + -ed 1 .] 
Of a bird : That has moulted (once or more). 

c 1380 Sir Feruml. 1750 Gyrfacouns y-muwed & white 
stedes & hertes of gresse y wene, i486 Bk. St, Albans 
aviij b, And iff she be a mewed hawke. 1621 Sir R. Boyle 
in Lismore Papers (1886) II. 20, I.. am to send my mewed 
goshawk to thearle of Bath. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 
(1677) 233 Mew’d-hawks, are such which have once or more 
shifted the Feather. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.y. Hawk. 
Mewed (mi«d), ppl, a A [f. Mew vA + -ED 1 .] 
In senses of the vb. : Confined in a mew; shut up, 
concealed. Also with up. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. x, 29 The dung 
found in the Bartons of mewed Blacke-birdes, 1638 Raw- 
ley tr. Bacon's Life <$• Death (1651) 10 Amongst Mewed 
Hawkes, some have been found to have lived thirty years. 
And amongst Wild Hawkes forty years. 

t MEewer 1 . Obs. fare. [f. Mew vA + -eh 1 .] 
See quot. 1688. 

c 1450 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 305 If it [thi hawke] 
be a mewer put her [in mewe] in the month of J anuary. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury 11. 236/2 A Mewer, or Mewed Hawk., 
are so called from December to the middle of May. 

+ Mewer A Obs. [f. Mew vA + -eb 1 ,] One 
who mews, shuts up, or confines (another). 

1626 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1270 They were . , jealous 
mewers up of their wives. 

t Mewer 3 . Obs. [f. Mew z \3 + -erI] One 
who mews ; a cat. Also, one who catcalls. 

1611 Cotgr., Miauleur, a mewler, or mewer. 1649 W; M. 
Wandering few (1857) 54 Jew, I would have thee know, 
I am.. a mewer of Playes, a jeerer of Poets [etc.]. 

Mewet, obs. form of Mute a. 
Mewing:(miiS-iq),® 3 /.rA 1 [f. Mew vA + -ing U] 
The action of Mew ®.l 

i6ti Cotgr., Mae, . .the muing of a Hawke. 1655 Walton 
Angler 1. i. (1661) 14 If I should.. treat of their several 
Ayries, their Mewings. . .and the renovation of their Feathers. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 653/2 Mewing, the falling off 
or change of hair, feathers, skin, horns, or other parts of 
animals. 

b. allrib., as viewing time. 

1631 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng. it. vi. (1739) 35 Thus 
began the Mewing time of Prelacy, and the principal 
Feather of their wings to fall away. 1*1633 G. Daniel 
Idyll iv. 27 'Tis but a mewing Time ; what matter if Cold 
Gorges crampe the feet? 

Mewing 1 (miw-iq), vbl. sb. 2 [f. Mew v.-] The 
action of shutting up in a rriew. 

1575 Turberv. Falconrie 177 Martins are also woorth the 
mewyng if they be hardie. 1611 Markham Country Con - 
tentm. 1. viii. (1615) 95 The mewing of long winged hawks. 

Mewing (mi«-iq), vb l. sb A [f. Mew vA -t- 
-ing l] The act of uttering mews. 

1611 Cotgr., Miaulement, a mewling, or mewing, 1849 
James Woodman xviii, Pshaw, I am sick of their mewing. 
1881 Mivart Cat 226 _ All forms of mewing, howling, and 
other vocal manifestations, are modified expiratory actions. 

Mewing (mul'ir)), ppl. a. [f. Mew vA + -ing a.] 
Uttering mews. 

1871 G. Meredith H, Richmond xiii, No mewing sancti- 
moniousness. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V.944 A piping or 
mewing sound. 

Mewl (mi«l), sb. [f. Mewl ».] = Mew sb. 3 

1837 Mrs. Marsh Rose of Ashurst 1. iii. 95 A woman’s 
voice and a baby’s mewl were heard. 

Mewl (mi«l), v. Also 9 mule. [Echoic; cf. 
Miaul®.] intr, a. To cry feebly, whimper, like 
an infant; to make a whining noise. Also trans. 
with out. b. To mew like a cat. 

1600 Shaks. A, V. L. n, vii. 144 The Infant, Mewling, 
and puking in the Nurses armes, *611 Cotcr., Miauler, 
to mewle, or mew, like a cat. 18I8 Hazlitt Eng, Poets vi. 
(1870) 131 Gargitntua mewls, and pules, and slabbers his 
nurse. 1819 Moore Mem. (1853) III. 91 It [the music] was 
squalled ana mewled out byMadames Branchia and Albert. 
i86x Crt. Life at Naples II. 204 He would bid her dry 
her eyes, and not be puling and muling like a baby, 188a 
P. Fitzgerald Recreat, Lit. Man II- xvii. 95 [A dog] 
growling, snarling, and even mewling with rage. 

Hence Mewling®//, sb.nxi&ppl. a. Also Mewler. 

1611 Cotgr., Miaulement, a mewling, or mewing. Ibid. 
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Miauleur, a mewler, or mewer. 1733 Smollett Quix. (1803) 
IV. 67 The mewling of the cats. 1831 Moore Mem. (1854) 
VI. 210 His enharmonics like the mewlings of an expiring 
cat. 1844 Dickens Mart Chun, xxviii, You mewling, white- 
faced cat 1 

Mewle, Mewlyter, obs. ff. Mule, Muleteek. 
Mewre, obs. form of Mure. 

M@WS (tni«z). Forms: 4 nrnwes, 4-7 mewes, 
6 mewys, mowse, 7 mues, nxuze, muse, mewse, 
8 meuse, 7- mews. [Plural of Mew sbA ; now 
construed as sing, in the senses below.] 

1 . The royal stables at Charing Cross in London, 
so called because built on the site where the royal 
hawks were formerly mewed. Now Hist. 

c 1394 J. Malverne Contn. Higden's Polychroti. an. 1387 
(Rolls) IX. 104 Le Muwes apud Charryngg. 1329 Rastell 
Pastymc (1811) 280 At the_ Mewys, at Charynge Crosse. 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. Fill 223 b, The kynges stable at 
Charyng crosse otherwise called the Mowse. 1667 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 132/4 A Bay brown Horse, .taken out of the Muse 
on Thursday night. 1668 Ibid. No. 272/4 There was stoln 
out of His Majesties Stables at the Mews, a Baye Mare. 
**1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. § 204 The other Officers, 
with their Troops Iquarter] in Durham House, the Mues, 
Covent Garden [etc.]. 1691 Wood At A. Oxon. II. 711 He 
was hurried away in a Coach from the Mewse. .to the Ex- 
change in Cornhill. 1720 Gay Trivia Poems II. 213 His 
treble voice resounds along the Meuse, And Whitehall echoes 
— Clean your Honour’s shoes. 1765 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 
132/2 Eleven fine barbs arrived at the royal meuse, Charing- 
cross. 1820 Greville Mem. 16 June (1874) I. 30 There was 
some disturbance last nigbt in consequence of the mob 
assembling round the King’s mews. 

2 . A set of stabling grouped round an open 
space, yard, or alley, and serving for the accom- 
modation of carriage-horses and carriages. 

**1631 Donne Sat. iv. 173 All whom the Mues,.Ba!oune, 
Tennis, Dyet, or the stewes, Had all the morning held. 
1632 Quarles Div. Fancies 11. 1, (1660) 77 The other Steed 
did stand In Persia’s Mues. 1639 T. de Gray Compl. 
Horsem. 2 6 Others., by sometimes frequenting the muze 
and other places where riders use to menage. 1783 Trusler 
Mod. Times II. 20, 1. .made my escape into the Meuse, in 
which our stables stood. 1805 Med, frnl. XIV. 146 Mrs. 
Cottis, of Great York Mews, Baker Street. 1832 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xiv, We went . -into Mr. Turveydrop’s great room, 
which was built into a mews at the back. 1894 G. Moore 
Esther Waters 109 She ..saw the black dot [sc. a sparrow] 
pass down a mews and disappear under the eaves. 

"b. as plural. 

1848 Dickens DombeyvW, Miss Tox’s bedroom (which was 
at the back) commanded a vista of Mews. 1831 Mayhew 
Land. Labour II. 207/2 The mews of London.. constitute 
a world of their own. 187a Black Adv. Pkaeton xviii, The 
large hotels in Liverpool have no mews attached to them. 

3 . attrib. 

1707 E. Chamberlayne Pres, St. Eng. m. (ed. 22) 332 
Meuse keeper, James Lewis. 1817 W. Bray Evelyn's Diary 
23 Feb. an. 1684 wo tr, In Castle-street, near the Mews gate. 

Mews(e, var. ff. Meuse ; obs. form of Muse v. 
Mewstead, obs. variant of Mowstead dial. 
Mewt (mint), v. Obs. exc . dial. Forms: 4 
meu.t, 5 mewte, 8- mewt. [Echoic.] = Mew vA 
c 1323 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 132 Chat 
myitowe, meutet [Af-S 1 . Canib. Univ. Gg. I. 1. mewith]. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 238/2 To Mewte as a catte, catellare. 
1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1797 ) 86 Wae’s them that ha’e the 
cat’s dish, and she ay mewting. 

Mewys, obs. form of Mews. 

Max, Mexen; see Mix sb., Mixen. 

+ Mexic, a. Poet. Obs. = Mexican a. 

a 1678 Marvell Bemmedas 36 Which, thence (perhaps) 
rebounding, may Eccbo beyond the Mexique Bay. 1806 
Fessenden Orig. Poems 133 Mexick gulphs of brighter rays. 
Mexical, variant of Mescal. 

Mexican (meksikan), a. and sb. Also 7 
Mexicaine. [ad. Sp. Mexicano (now written 
Mejicano), {. Mexico : see -an.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Mexico, a tract of country (now a 
republic) in the south-west of North America. 

1696 Phillips, Mexico, a great and famous City of the 
Mexican Province of Nova rlhfania, a r846 J. H. Frere 
tr. A ristoph., Birds Introd. (1886) 178 War is not imme- 
diately declared against the gods, but a sort of Mexican 
blockade is established by proclamation. 1903 Blackw. 
Mag. Apr. 506 /x The parson lopes by sitting loose in his 
Mexican saddle. 

b. In various names of natural and artificial 
products, etc.; as Mexican allspice, the fruit 
of Eugenia Pimento, ( Syd . Soc. Lex. 1890); 
M. banana, a name sometimes given to a species 
of Yucca; M. bird cherry, bit, bine-jay (see 
quots.) ; M, olotb , * a silk and wool French goods ’ 
(Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1884) ; M. clover 
= next {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; Ml coca, an American 
herb, Eichardsonia seabra, yielding a nutritious 
fodder (Webster 1897); M. embroidery, a kind 
of embroidery, the patterns of which resemble the 
grotesque designs of ancient Mexican carving ; 
M. gamboge, ‘ a gum-resin like gamboge obtained 
from Vismia guttifera and other species ’ ( Syd. Soc, 
Lex,); M. goose, the snow-goose (G. Trumbull 
Names Birds 1888, p. 9) ; M. goosefoot, ‘the Che- 
nopodium ambrosioides ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; M, gum, 
‘ the gum-resin obtained from Chrysophyllurn gly- 
cyphlocum ’ (ibid.) ; M. lily, a plant with scarlet 
flowers, Amaryllis regime.; M. mulberry (see 
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quot.) ; M. onyx, a stalactitic variety of calcite ; 
M. orange-flower, ‘a handsome white-flowered 
shrub, Choisya ternata ’ {Cent, Diet.) ; M. per- 
simmon (see Persimmon a) ; M. poppy, Arge- 
tnone mexicana ; M. sarsaparilla (see quot.) ; 
M. shilling, a silver coin of the value of I2| cents 
formerly current in some of the United States ( Cent. 
Diet. s.v. Bit'* 7); M. snake-root (see quot.); M. 
tea, {a) = M. goosefoot; (b) = Jesuit's tea, see Jesuit 
sb. 4 c; M. thistle, Cnicus ( Erythrolmna ) con- 
spicuus ; also = M. poppy ; M. tiger-flower, Tigris 
diapavonia ; M. weasel = Kink a jou {Cent. Diet.). 

1884 Sargent Forests N. Amer. (Final Rep. 10th Census 
IX.) 219 I ’ucca baccata. Torrey. . . Spanish Bayonet. *Mexi- 
can Banana. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 432/2 Cerasus Capol- 
lim, ‘Mexican bird cherry. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl., * Mexican Bit, a stiff cheek bit, having a high port, 
to which is attached a large ring, which, when the bit is in 
the horse’s mouth, encircles the jaw. 187. Cassell's Nat. 
Hist. IV. 16 The two “Mexican Blue Jays ( Cyanocitta coro- 
nata and C. diademata). 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlework , * Mexican Embroidery. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. go/t “Mexican Grass Hammocks. 1760 J. Lee In. 
trod. Bot. App. 317 Lily, “Mexican, Amaryllis. 1884 Sar- 
gent Forests N, Amer, (Final Rep. 10th Census IX.) 128 
Morus microphylla Buckley. . .“Mexican Mulberry. 1895 
Rider Haggard Heart cf World xix, Polished blocks of 
the beautiful stone known as “Mexican Onyx. 1884 Sar- 
gent Forests N. Amer. (Final Rep. 10th Census IX.) 105 
Diospyros Texana, Scheele. . . Black Persimmon. “Mexican 
Persimmon. Chapote. i860 Gray Man. Bot. 25 Argt r- 
mone Mexicana, “Mexican Prickly Poppy [1874 (ed. 3) M. 
Poppy]. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1066/1 “Mexican Sarsaparilla 
is yielded by Smilax mcdica. 1890 Billings Nat. Med. 
Diet .,* Mexican snakeroot, Asclepiodora decumbens Gray; 
plant used as a specific for snake-bite. 1829 Loudon Eh- 
cycl. Plants 638 Psoralea glandulosa, “Mexican tea. Ibid. 
562 Tigridia Pavonia. “Mexican Tiger Flower. 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Mexico. 

1604 E. G[rimstone 1 D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. iv, 337 
Heere the Mexicaines Idolatry hath bin more pernicious 
and hurtfull then that of the Inguas. 1776 Mickle tr, 
Camoens' Lusiad Introd. 30 note, These authors. .have. . 
greatly softened the horrid features of the Mexicans. 1837 
W. Irving Copt. Bonneville I. 193 The young Mexican saw 
her struggles and her agony. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. 
Buttegdy Prol. i, The Mexicans rode in silence. 

2 . = Mexican dollar : see Dollar 4. 

C1890 A. Murdoch Yoshiwara Episode iv. 36 Two thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-six Mexicans L.Ouly about 
z£ 45 o. 

Ilence Me*xicanize v. irons., ‘ to cause to become 
like the Mexicans or Mexico, especially in respect 
to frequent revolutions’ {Punk's Stand. Diet. 1895) ; 
intr. ‘to become like Mexico or the Mexicans’ 
{ibid.) ; hence Me'xicanized ppl. a. 

1887 C, F. Thwing Serm., Foes Chr. Civ. 8 The Mexican* 
ized Spaniard is here, too proud to work. Ibid. 10. 

+ Mexicomian, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Mexico + 
-ian.] = Mexican a. 

1727 Ramsay To Critic 28 In Mexiconian forests fly Thou- 
sands [of creatures] that never wing’d our sky, 

Mey, obs. f. May. Meyeock, var. Meacock 
Obs. Meyde, -en, obs. ff. Mead, Maiden; 
Meydtne, var. Medine. Meydles, var. Meed- 
less a. Obs. Meyd vyf, obs. f. Midwife. 
Meyer, obs. f. Mayor. Meygnall, obs. f. Me- 
nial. Meygne, meyherae, obs. ff. Maim v. 
Meyk, obs. f. Meek a. Meyle, obs. f. Meal. 
Meyme, -pryse, obs, ff. Maim v., Mainprise v. 
Meyn, obs. f. Main, Mean. Meynal(l, obs. 
ff. Menial. Meynehen(e, -3m, var. ff. Min- 
chen Obs. Meynd(e, obs. pa. pple. of Meng v. 
Meyne, obs. f. Many, Mean, Meinie, Mien; 
var. Mayne v. Obs. Meyneal, obs. f. Menial. 
Meynee, obs.f. Meinie. Mey n el, obs. f. Menial. 
Meynete(y)ne, obs. ff. Maintain. Meyney, 
obs, f. Many, Meinie ; Meyneyall, obs. f. 
Menial. Meynge, var. Meng v. Meynite, 
Meynne, obs. ff. Meinie. Meynpernour, 
-prise, -prize, obs. ff. Mainpernor, Mainprise. 
Meynt, obs. pa. t. of Meng v. Meynteine, etc. : 
see Maintain, etc. Meynyal, Meynye, obs. ff. 
Meniad, Meinie. Meyr(e, obs. ff. Mayor. 
Meyre, obs. f. Mear, Mere 2 . Meyser, obs. f. 
Mazer. Mey t(e, obs. ff. Meat. Mezail, var. 
Mesail. Mezanine, -i, -o, obs. ff. and pi of 
Mezzanine. Mezcal, var. Mescal. Mezeled, 
obs, f, Measled a. 

Mezeutiau (mfze-njan), a. [f. Mezent-ius f 
-an,] Comparable to the cruel action of Me- 
zentius, a mythical Etruscan king, who caused 
living men to be bound face to face with corpses, 
and left to die of starvation (Vir g. flEn. vm. 
485-8). So f Mezentism, action resembling that 
of Mezentius. 

_ *639 Fuller App. Inf, Innoc. iii. 8t A piece of Mezentism 
in his joyning of the Dead and Living together. 1837 Syd. 
Smith Let. to Archd. Singleton Wks. 1839 II. 250/3 That 
fatal and Mezentian oath which binds the Irish to the 
English Church. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist, i. I. 6 England 
..spared from the curse of the,. Mezentian union with Italy, 
..developed its own common law. 
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Mezereon Forms : 5 mizerion, 

7-8 mezerion, 8 mesereon, 6- mezereon. [a. 
med.L. mezereon , ad. Arab. mdsaryun 

(Avicenna).] 

1 . The low shrub Daphne Mezereon of Europe 
and Asia, having purplish or rose-coloured flowers 
and red berries ; also called J Dutch mezereon. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 39 Celondine 
and Mizerion. 1578 Lyte Dadoens in. xxxvii. 368 Mezereon, 
as Auicenne, Mesne, and Serapio do write, is of two sortes. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal in. lix. 1216 Apothecaries of our 
countrie name it Mezereon, but we had rather call it 
Chemelsea Germanica : in English Dutch Mezereon. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 577 Mezerions. 1664 Evelyn Kal, Hart., 
Mar. (1679) 13 Dutch Mezereon. 1706 J. Gardiner tr. 
Rapin Of Gardens (1728) 59 Lib'ral of Boughs and Leaves 
Mezerions bold, . .defy the sharpest Cold. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt 
Journ. France II. 376 Pots of Mazerion [sic] in flower at 
the windows. 1S62 Chk. G. Rossetti Goblin Market , etc. 

85 My leafless pink mezereons. 1872 Oliver Elem, Bot. 11. 
126 The berries of Mezereon. .are poisonous. 

2 . Pharm. The dried bark of the root of the 
plant described above, used in liniments. 

1789 W. Buchan Dom, Med. (1790) 513 Those who chuse 
to use the mezereon by itself, may boil an ounce of the 
fresh bark [etc.]. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 253 Decoctions 
of elm bark, mesereon, sassafras. 1874 Garrod & Baxter 
Mat, Med. 346 Mezereon is a powerful local irritant. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as mezereon bark , berry , 
ointment , root , tree. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 308/2 A decoction of *mezereon 
bark. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med, 346 Mezereon 
Bark. The dried bark of Daphne Mezereum, or Mezereon ; 
or of Daphne Laureola. 1837. Penny Cycl. VIII. 307/2 
Linnaeus speaks of a person having been killed by a dozen 
*mezereon berries. 1890 Syd. doc. Lex., ‘'’Mezereon ointment. 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 5x3 The *mezereon-root 
is.. found to be a powerful assistant to the sublimate. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § §92 A *Mezerion-Tree. 1831 Mrs. Marsh 
Raz>enscliffe xiii, A few mezereon-trees were putting forth 
their blossoms. 

|| Mezereum (m/zIoT^m). [mod.L., altera- 
tion of Mezereon.] = prec. 

a 1819 G. Pearson in Pantologia VII. s.v., The mezereum 
has not the power of curing the venereal disease in any one 
stage. Ibid., No mezereum had been taken. 1846 Lindley 
Veget. Kingd. 531 Mezereum bark, i860 Gray Man. Bot. 
380 Thymeleacex. (Mezereum Family.) 

Mezle,Mezlings,obs.ff. Mkasle zl.Measlings. 
Mezquita, -e, var, ff. Mesqoita, Mesquite. 

|| Mezuza(h (mezw-za). PI. mezuzoth (me- 
zu-zo'p). [Heb. mno m e zftzd h door-post (Dent. vi.9, 
etc.) ; in Rabbinic Heb. used as below.] Among 
the Jews, a piece of parchment inscribed on one 
side with the texts Deut. vi. 4-9 and xi. 13-21 and 
on the other with the divine name Shaddai, enclosed 
in a case which is attached to the door-post of the 
house, in fulfilment of the injunction in Deut. vi. 9. 

The case is a glass tube, or has an opening covered with 
glass, talc, or horn, through which the name Shaddai is 
seen. On leaving or entering the house, a pious Jew touches 
the mezuza with his finger and puts the finger to his lips, 
repeating the words of Ps. exxi. 8. 

1630 Chilmead tr , Leo of Modena's Rites, Customs etc. 
Jews i. ii. 6 As often as they go in and out, they make it 
a part of their devotion to touch this Parchment, and kisse 
it: and this they call .. Me-Znzah, that is, The Post. 
1707 Ocicley tr. Leo of Modena's Hist. Jews 1. ii. 7 And 
this they call Mezuza. 1732 D’Oyly & Colson tr. Cahnet's 
Diet. Bible II. 194 Mezuzoth. 1833 Smedley, etc. Occult 
Sci. 342 The mezuzoth or schedules for door-posts. 189a 
Zangwill Childr. Ghetto II. 3 They don’t kiss the Mezuzahs 
often in that house — the impious crew. 

II Mezza (me'dza), a. Mus. Fem. of Mezzo a. 
In various Italian combinations, as mezza-bravura, 
«: manica , orchestra (see quots.) ; also Mezza voce. 

i8ix Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Mezza Bravura, an ex- 
pression used by the Italians to signify an air of moderate 
passion and execution. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 
Terms, Mezza manica , half shift [in violin-playing]. Mezza 
orchestra, with half the orchestra. 

II Mezza-majolica (me*dza|inay(>’lika). [It.: 
lit. ‘half-majolica’ (see Mezzo).] Italian decora- 
tive pottery of the 15th, 1 6th, and 17th centuries; 
less ornamental and elaborate than true majolica. 

1868 J. Marry att Pottery $ Porcelain (ed. 3) 25 The 
outlines of the figures in mezza majolica are traced in black 
or blue. 1873 Foktnum Catal. Maiolica S, Kens. Mus. 
212 Circular Dish. ‘ Bacile.’. ..* Mezza Majolica.’ 

Mezzanine (me’zaiun). Also 8 mezanine, 
(9 mezzonine) ; Italian 8 mezanino, 8-9 mezs- 
zanirto, pi. 8 mez(z)anini, mezaninis. [a, F. 
mezzanine, ad. It. mezzanine, dim. of mezzano 
middle L. medianus Median.] 

1 . A low story between two higher ones; esp, a 
low story between the ground floor and the story 
above, occas. between the ground floor and the 
basement. Cf. Entresol. Also attrib. (quasi- 
adj.), esp. in mezzanine floor, story, 

17x1 [see Entresol]. 1713 Leoni Palladio' s Archit, (1742) 
I. 46 The Closets, .have Mezzanino’s or half Stories above 
them. Ibid. 59 On the Closets are Mezanini. 1726 — 
Designs 1/2 The smaller stairs, .ascend to the Mezzanines. 
1741 Corr. betw, C'tess Hartford § C'tess Pomfret (1805) 
111. 80 The princess di Forano,. .took us into the mezzanini, 
where the family live. 1734 Pococke Tran. (Camden) II. 
140 To the saloon and hall there are as mezaninis above the 
windows. 1837 Civ. Eng. # Arch. Jrnl. 1. 59/2 This domestic, 
offices are admirably arranged in the basement and mezza- 
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nine stories. 1870 2nd Rep. Dei. Kpr. Irel. 11 The ground- 
floor and mezzanine story of this part of the building are 
arched constructions. 1876 B. Champneys in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) III. 237 A large cupboard for stowage on 
a mezzanine. Ibid., The stowage room on the mezzanine 
floor. 

Tb. A platform or flooring laid over a floor to 
bring its height up to some required level, 

1713 Leoni Palladio’s Archit. (1742) I. 27 If any little 
Room or Closet should happen to be lower than the rest, 
what is wanting must be supplied by a Mezanine, or false 
Floor-Cieling. 

c. Theatr. A floor beneath the stage, from 
which the short scenes and traps are worked. 
Also mezzanine floor. 

1839 Bala Gas-light 3- D. ii. 31 Work underneath the stage, 
on the umbrageous mezzonine floor. 1881 P. Fitzgerald 
World Behind Scenes 46 Below the stage on the mezzanine 
floor. i836 Stage Gossip 69 The ‘mezzanine' is the name 
of the lower stage — the one immediately below the ‘ boards' 
proper— and it is from here that all ‘rises’, ‘sinks’ and 
‘ traps ’ are worked. 

2 . A small window, less in height than breadth, 
occurring in entresols and attics, etc. Also mezza- 
nine window. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Mezzanine, an Entresole, or little 
window, less in height than breadth, serving to illuminate 
an Attic, &c. 1837 Foreign Q. Rev. XIX. 78 There are 
mezzanine windows behind the entablature. 

II Mezza voce (me-dza|Virtf«), adv, Mus. [It. 
mezza (see Mezza) -t -voce Voice.] With but half 
the voice; not loud, with a medium fullness of 
sound. Also more correctly a mezza voce. 

1773 Ann. Reg. n. 64/2 Instead of singing her airs as other 
actresses do, for the most part she only hums them over, 
a mezza voce. 1792 Charlotte Smith Desmond I. v. 60 
Interrupting a tune he had been humming, a mezza voce. 
181 z in Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Mezza Voce. 

Mezzin, obs. form of Muezzin. 

|| Mezzo (me - dzfl), sbf Short for Mezzo- 
soprano, also attrib. as mezzo voice. 

1832 Westm. Rev. XVII. 357 The distinct soprano, mezzo, 
contr’alto, and tenor voices. 1892 Gunter Miss Dividends 
(1893) 78 This young lady . .has a brilliant mezzo voice. 

Mezzo (me’dzu), sbA Short for Mezzotint. 

i 885 Athenseum 3 J uly 18/1 He was offered 240/. for a lot 
of early mezzos... One of these early mezzotints was worth 
a thousand pounds. 

|i Mezzo (me'dztf), a. Mus. [It. mezzo middle, 
half L. medius : see Medium,] In various Italian 
combinations, as mezzo carattere, forte, piano , 
staccato (see quots.) ; mezzo tenore ‘a voice of 
tenor quality and baritone range ’ (Stainer & Barrett 
1876). See also Mezzo-soprano, and the feminine 
Mezza. 

1811 Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Mezzo Carattere, an ex- 
pression applied to airs of a moderate cast in point of 
execution. Ibid. Introd. 30 The Mezzo Forte, or rather 
loud. Ibid., The Mezzo Piano, or rather soft. Ibid,, The 
Mezzo Staccato.. or extremely smooth and distinct, 1878 
T. Helmore Catech. Mus. xxxiii. 68 Mezzo-staccato marks. 

Mezzograph (me’dztfgraf). [f. Mezzo sb* -t- 
-graph.] A photographic print imitating the effect 
of mezzotint, 

1890 Pall Mall G. 1 Sept 3/3 Meritorious mezzographs 
after Messrs. Burgess and Normand. 

II Mezzo-rmevo (medzt? r&lyg-vo). PL -os. 
Also 7 mezo-, 7-9 -relievo. [It. mezzo half + 
rilievo Relief sb.~\ 

1 . Half-relief ; relief in which the figures project 
half their true proportions from the surface on 
which they are carved. 

1398 R. Haydockb tr. Lamazzo v. iii. 189 Imbossing 
halfe rounde called mezzo relievo. 1673 Ray Journ. Low 
C. 330 Having three pair of brass doors artificially cast or 
engraven with curious figures in mezo relievo. 1703 
Maundrell Journ. Jerus. (1810) 49 We saw. .figures of 
men, carv’d m the natural rock, in mezzo relievo. X820 
T. S, Hughes 1'rav. Sicily x etc. I. vii. 227 A piece of sculpture 
in mezzo-relievo representing a Jupiter and a Leda. i860 
J. Newlands Carp, <$• Joiner's Assist. Gloss., Demi- 
relievo. .. It is also called mezzo-rilievo. 

2 . cotter. A sculpture or carving in half-relief. 

1665-6 Evelyn Diary 3 Jan., There are some mezzo- 

relievos as big as the life. 1821 Whitaker Richmondsh. I. 
155 A mezzo relievo by Westmacott, very finely wrought. 
Hence f Mezzo-relievo v. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb., In the Court isa Volary, and 
the statues of Charles IX, Hen. Ill, IV, and Lewis XIII, 
on horseback, mezzo-relievod in plaster. 

|| Mezzo-soprano (me=dzo S^pra-m?), sb. and a. 
Mus. [It. : see Mezzo a. and Soprano,] a. The 
part intermediate in compass between the soprano 
and contralto; b. a voice of this pitch or compass ; 
e. a person having such a voice. 

1733 Chambers Cycl.Supp., Mezzo Soprano, in the Italian 
music, is the high tenor, which has the cleffC on the second 
line. 1878 T. Helmore Catech. Mm. xliii. 84 The contraltos 
and mezzo-sopranos may sing the bass an octave higher in 
the exercises. 

d. attrib. or adj. 

1811 Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Mezzo Soprano Cliff, the 
name given to the Cliff when placed on the first line of the 
stave, in order to accommodate the Mezzo_ Soprano voice. 
1883 Miss Braddon Wy Hard's Weird 1. iii. 94 Hilda had 
a superb mezzo-soprano voice, 

II Mezzo tertaine (Hie’dzn te’rmin<j). PI, -i. 
[It. : mezzo middle, termine term.] A middle term, 
measure, or period. 


MEZZOTINTO. 

*768 H. Walpole Let. to G. Montagu 13 Aug. , He only 
takes the title of altesse, an absurd mezzoterimne, but acts 
King exceedingly. 1827 Scott Chron. Canottg. Introd. i, 

I have all my life hated those treacherous expedients called 
mezzo-termini. 184* Lady Blessington Idler in France 
II. iv. 84 Oh, the misery of the mezzo termini'm the journey 
of life, when time robs the eyes of their lustre [etc.]. 

Mezzotint (me’dzo-, me'zotint), sb. [Angli- 
cized form of Mezzotinto.] 

1. — Mezzotinto 1 . Obs. or arch. 

1738 Fritsch tr. Lairesse’s Art Paint. 11 The half Tint 
which is laid next to the Extremity on the light Side and 
called Mezzo-tint. 1774 * J. Collier ‘ Mus, Trav. 28 Her 
back-ground ; her mezzo-tints ; and her clare-obscure were 
charming. 1880 Shorthouse J, Inglesant (1882) II, viL 
162 Born in the dull twilight of the north, and having most 
of his mature years among the green mezzotints of Germany, 
he was now transplanted into a land of light and colour. 

2. ( = Mezzotinto 2 .) A method of engraving 
copper or steel plates for printing, in which the 
surface of the plate is first roughened uniformly, 
the ‘nap’ thus produced being afterwards com- 
pletely or partially scraped away in order to pro- 
duce the lights and half-lights of the picture, while 
the untouched parts of the plate give the deepest 
shadows. Also, a print produced by this process. 

The invention has often been ascribed to Prince Rupert, 
who certainly practised the method, and made it known in 
England ; but it is now established that he learned it from 
a Hessian colonel, Ludwig von Siegen, of whom an example 
is extant dated 1642. 

x8oo J. Dallaway Anecd. Arts Eng. 474 note, There is 
a mezzotint taken from it by Faber. 1850 W. Irving Gold- 
smith xxvii. 272 His portrait is to be engraved in mezzotint. 
1886 Swinburne Misc ._ 86 Aurora Raby is a graceful sketch 
in sentimental mezzotint, 
b. attrib. 

1733 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xii. 94 Could mezzo-tint 
prints be wrought as accurately as those with the graver, 
they would come nearest to nature, as they are done without 
strokes or lines. 1839 Penny Cycl. _XV. 169/1 Previous to 
the mezzotint ground having been laid. 1870 Ruskin Led. 
A rt v. 129 The arts of etching and mezzotint engraving. 

C. Photogr. (Seequot.) 

*8.. Lea Photogr. 194 (Cent.) Others_ modify the effects 
and soften their paper prints by interposing a sheet of glass, 
of gelatin, of mica, or of tissue paper between the negative 
and the paper ; in this way are made the so-called Mezzotint 
Prints, 

Mezzotint, v. [f. Mezzotint sb,] trans. To 
engrave in mezzotint. 

1827 Genii. Mag. XCVII. n. 3 Mezzotinting those on the 
motto. 1829 Ibid, XCIX. 1. 347 By this discovery the litho- 
grapher acquires a very valuable process for mezzotinting. 
x88x Biackw. Mag. Nov. 601 The picture was. .afterwards 
mezzotinted very indifferently. 

b. transfl. and Jig. To represent as if in mezzotint. 
1834 Lowell Jrnl. Italy Pr, Wks. 1890 I, 168 The. . 
passengers .. crawled out again, . . their vealy faces mezzo- 
tinted with soot. 1870 — Study Wind. (1871) 42 How 
many times I had lingered to study the shadows of the 
leaves mezzotinted upon the turf. 

Hence Mezzotinted ppl. a,. Mezzotinting 
vbl. sb. 

1877 ‘ Rita * Vivienne vi. ii, The room was furnished with 
quaint mezzo-tinted cinque-cento furniture, 1884 Pall Mall 
G. 13 Mar. 3/2 For the mezzotinting the authorities have 
allowed Mr. Seymour Hadea to remove the picture. 

Mezzotinter (me*dzo-, me’ztftintax). [£ 
Mezzotint sb, -\- -eh 1 .] One who engraves or is 
skilled in mezzotint, 

1763 H. Walpole Catal. Engravers (1765) 1 16 Mr. John 
Smith 1700. The best mezzotinter that has appeared, whs 
united softness with strength, and finishing with freedom. 
Ibid. 130 John Faber junr... was the next mezzotinter in 
merit to Smith. _ 1895 Daily News 25 Nov. 3/6 Such an 
etcher or mezzotinter as Mr. Frank Short, xgoa A. Whit- 
man (title) British. Mezzotinters, Valentine Green. 

II Mezzotinto (medznti’ntu), sb. and a. Also 
7 metzo-iincto, mezo tinto, mascy tinter, 8 
met(t)zotinto, messo-tinto. [It.: mezzo half, 
tinto tint.] 

fl. In the Italian sense : A half-tint. Obs. 

1660 A. Durer Revived 18 Take a print done in Metzo- 
Tincto. 1739 Eliz.Cakter tr. A Igarotti on Newton’s Theory 
(1742) II. 25 Neither Correggio, Titian, nor his rival 
Rosalba, did ever unite and shade their Metzo Tintoes 
with so much Exactness to form the Oval of a Face. 
1787 P. Beckford Let. Italy (1805) i. 437 The Mosaic of 
the floor, .was improved and finished by Beccafumi in 1500, 
who made use of yellow marble as a mezzotinto. _ 1788 
Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XVI. 224 You will see, 
by this letter, that he [Hastings] kept his accounts in all 
colours, black, white, and mezzotinto : that he kept them, 
in all languages, in Persian, in Bengallee, [etc.]. 

2. = Mezzotint sb. 2 . 

1661 Evelyn Diary 2 1 Feb., Prince Rupert first shewed 
me how to grave in Mezzo Tinto. 1663 Pepys Diary 
5 Nov., Mr, Evelyn . . showed me . . the whole secret of mezzo- 
tinto. 1669 A. Browne Ars Pictoria no The Manner or 
Way of Mezo Tinto. x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 156/r 
Mascy Tinter, .is a New and Late Invention of taking from 
a Plate any form or shape.. by smooty shadows. 1715 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) V. 104 The picture that is done in 
Mezzotinto of him. 1727 Swift Let. to Gay 23 Nov., Get 
me likewise Polly’s Messo-tinto. 1780 Newgate Cal.V . 204 
The prisoner., was indicted for causing to be engraved and 
cut in mezzo-tinto, on a plate of copper, a blank promissory 
note, containing the word twenty in white letters, on a black 
ground. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 226 Martin 
‘scraped’ in mezzo-tinto the major part of the many en- 
graved plates he produced. 

b. attrib, and Comb. 


MEZZOTYPE, 
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MICA, 



1688 G. Parker & J. Stacker Treat. Japanning, etc. 
(title-p.), The Method of Guiiding. with the Art., of Paint- 
ing Mezzo-tinto-Prints. 1697 Mezzo-Tinto Graving [see 
MelanochAlcografher]. 1745 Daily Advertiser 1 Oct 3/3 
A Metzotinto Print of that worthy Prelate Dr. Hough, late 
Bishop of Worcester. 1797 Encyd. Brit. fed. 3) XI. 687/a 
Edial,. became a mezzotinto painter. 1813 R. H. in Ex- 
aminer 28 Dec. 828/1 Mr. Meyer’s ability in mezzotinto 
scraping, .ranks with the most eminent. 1823 C. Turner 
in Phil. Mag. LXV. 427 The deficiencies .. in mezzotinto 
engraving. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV, 169/t The mezzotinto 
ground being thus laid. *845 Darwin Pay. Nat. xv. {1873) 


some luckier saint Attain’d to dignity of paint. 

Hence Mezzotinto v. — Mezzotint v. 
a 1846 Genii. Mag. cited in Worcester (1846). 

Mezzotype (me'dzotaip). Photogr. [f. Mezzo 
sb.' 1 + -TYPE. C f, photo- mezzotype.] A kind of paper 
for photographic printing. 

1894 Brit. 7 ml. PJiologr. XLI. 56 With plain salted 
papers, or at any rate, with mezzotype, the only chemicals 
used are the necessary chloride of silver and a little acid. 
Ibid. 57 We believe that mezzotype is as perfect a paper of 
its class as it is possible to make, 

Mh.end.ee, variant of Mendee. 

Mho (mou). Electr. [Proposed by Sir W, 
Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) : reversed spelling of 
Ohm,] The unit of conductivity, being the con- 
ductivity of a body whose resistance is one ohm. 

1883 Sir W. Thomson Pop. Led. (1889) I. 130 Such an 
instrument at once gives conductivity, and you want a name 
(suppose you adopt mho) for the unit of conductivity, and 
call the instrument a milometer. . The number of mhos, or 
of millimkos will, .measure the number of lamps in circuit. 
*892 Gloss. Etectr. Terms 12 in Lightning 3 Mar. Supp., 
pi ho. The mho is the conductivity of a column of mercury 
of a constant cross section of one square millimetre, and of 
a length of 1063 centimetres at the temperature of melting 
ice. (Wcte.—The conductivity of a conductor is the recipro- 
cal of its resistance.) 

So Milometer (m^mz'toi), an instrument for 
measuring electrical conductivities. 

1883 [see above]. 

Mhorr (m^i). Also m’horr, moh(o)r. [Mo- 
rocco Arabic.] A West African gazelle named by 
E. T. Bennett Gcczella mhorr , having horns annu- 
lated with ten or twelve prominent rings. 

’The animal is much sought after by the Arabs on account 
of producing the bezoar stones so highly valued in eastern 
medicine. These stones are commonly called in Marocco, 
Baid-el-Mhorr, rahorr’s eggs’ (Penny Cycl. 1834 H. 86). 

1833 E. T. Bennett in Trans. Zool. Soc. (1835) I. 1 The 
M’horr Antelope. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 85/2 The Mhorr.. 
is four feet two inches long from nose to the origin of the 
tail. 1852 J. E. Gray Catal. Mammalia Brit. Mas. in. 59 
Gazelia Seemmeringii. The Abyssinian Mohr. 

Mi (mis). Mus. Also 6 my, 7, 9 me. [Orig. 
the first syllable of L. mlra: see Gamut.] The 
name given by Guido to the third note in his 
bexachords, and since retained in solmization as 
the third note of the octave ; also used (as in Ft. 
and It.) as a name for the note E natural, the 
third note in the scale of C major. (In Tonic 
Sol-fa often written me.) 

a 1529 Skelton Bowge Courts 258 Lerne me to synge, Re, 
my, fa, Sol. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 102 Old Mantuan. 
Who vnderstandeth thee not, vt re sol la mi fa. c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. 77 The other [a German]., will drink 
often musically a health to every one of these 6 notes, Ut, 
Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 1727141 Chambers Cycl s. v. Gaminut , 
We may begin at ut in c, and pass into the first series at mi. 
*8iz Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3) s. v. Scale, The denomination 
first given to the arrangement made by Guido, of the six 
syllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la. 

Mi, obs, form of My. 

+ Miagite. Min. Obs. [f. Miagt the name of 
a glacier near Mont Blanc +-m.] (See quot.) 
1E11 Pinkerton Petrology II. 63 Miagite. The rock is 
enerally considered as the most beautiful which has yet 
een discovered., itconsists of concentric hut irregular circles 
of white felspar and black siderite, disposed in broad or 
narrow lines. Ibid. 68 It was thought advisable., to term 
it Miagite, from the place where it was discovered by 
Saussure. 

Mia-mia (maim nr). Also miam, miami, 
mi-mi, mia-mie. The Western Australian and 
Victorian native name for : A hut, a rude shelter. 

1845 R, HowrtT Australia 103 There she stood, in a per- 
fect state of nudity, a little way from the road, by her miam. 
Y8ga Mas. Perry in Goodman Ch.in Victoria <1892) 167 
One of the mia mias. .was as large as an ordinary -sized 
circular summer-house. 1861 T. M'Gomiue A ustral. Sk. 15 
Many diggers resided under branches of trees made into 
miamis or Wigwams. . 1868 Cari-eton Austral Pits. 2 The 
mia-mia that the native dark Had formed from sheets of 
stringy bark. *870 Tucker Mute 85 He yells the war-cry 
of his tribe around That makes the warriors fr om their mi- 
nus bound. 


mia'n&ibz'g). [Miana the name of 
a town in Persia + Bug.] A species of tick, Argos 
persicus, whose bite is said to be occasionally fatal. 

{ *8ai Porter Treat. Georgia . , etc. 1. 265 Mianna. .is a poor 
place, being best known toy the ill name of its hugs-] 186* 
Chambers's Encyd. IV. 100/2 The Miana Bug, or Argos 
persicus. 

Miaow (mictu), int. and sb . Forms: 7 mi an, 
7-8 me aw, 9 miaw, mieaou, meaow, miauw, 
miaow, miow, mi-owe, meeow. [Echoic : the 


spelling is partly influenced by F. miaou. Cf. 
Mew int. and jA 3 ] The cry of a cat. Also, the 
name of this cry. 

iS^TjorncsauParey'sChirurg. 151 They, .cryed with the 
Cats miau, miau. 1833 Penny Cycl I. 372/2 The word mew 
would be more expressively written vtieaou. 1840 Marryat 
Poor Jack xxiii, ‘ Miaw ! ’ was the reply. They had heard 
the loud miaw. 186* H. Kingsley in Macm. Mag. J une 112 
’ Pussey, pusseyl’ she [Mrs. O’Neil] began, ‘kitty, kitty, 
kitty! Miaow, miaow t ’ (Mr. Malone had accumulated 
property in the cats’ meat business.) 1866 Miss Br -addon 
Trail Serpent iv. v, The feeble miauw of an invalid member 
of the feline species. 1879 E. Garrett Ho. by Works 1. 80 
He [a cat] rose with a lazy mi-owe. 

Hence Miaow v. inlr., to make or counterfeit 
the cry of a cat (cf. Maw, Mew ybs.). Miaowing 1 
vbl. sb., the crying of a cat; Miaowing ppl. a., 
calling like a cat. Also Miaow "er. 

1632 Sherwood, To meaw, or meawle (as a cat), miauler, 
..A meawing, or meawling, mimilevient. . . A meawer, or 
meawler, miauleur. Meawing, or meawling, miauleux. 
1731 Bailey vol. II, Meawing, the crying of a cat. 1825-80 
Jamieson, To Miawvc , to mew as a cat, Buchan. 1894 
Baring-Gould Kitty Alone III. 167 A stray cat came,. and 
meeowed. 

Miargyrite (msiiaudgirait), Min. [ad. G. 
miargynt (H. Hose 1829), f. Gr. pei-wv less + 
apyvp-os silver + -ITE.] A black snlpb-antimonide 
of silver, which contains a smaller quantity of 
silver than red silver ore. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. Geol. , etc. I. 650 The constitution 
of miargirite must be 11 at oms sesquisuiphite of antimony, 

6 atoms sequisulphuret of silver. 1845 Encycl Metrop. VI. 
514/1 Miargyritc. . . Occurs in attached crystals. 1872 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines <$■ Mining 52 Our ores are chiefly 
antimonial sulphides, miargyrite, dark red silver ore, and 
light red silver ore. 

II Mias (msi-as). Sing, and pi. Also 9maias. 
[Dayak maias (Howell & Baily Sea-Dyak Diet. 
1900).] The orang-utan, Simla, satyrus. 

1840 J. Brooke Jrnl. in Mundy Narr. in Borneo, etc. 
(1848) 1. 220 While lazily waiting the report of our Dyaks 
who were detached in search of tire mias, we fell in with 
a party of Balows. Ibid. 221 After our interview with the 
Balow other mias were discovered. Ibid. 226 The mias, 
both pappan and reinbi. .have nests or houses in the trees. 
1866 C. Brooke Sarawak I. 63 The Maias, or Orang-utan, 

. .is very common in some parts [of Sarawak). 1869 A. R. 
Wallace Malay Arckip. I. iv. 62 Just a week after my 
arrival at the mines, I first saw a Mias. 

MiaSCite (msraskoit). Petrology. Also mia- 
soyte and (in Diets.) miaskite. [ad. G. miaszit 
(Wuttig 1814), f. Minsk the name of a town in the 
Ural Mountains where the mineral was obtained : 
see -ite.] (See quot. 1888.) 

1854 Dana Syd. Min. (ed. 4) II. 246 Miascite, a granular 
slaty rock consisting of orthoclase, mica, and elaeolite, with 
sometimes quartz, albite, and hornblende. 1868 Ibid. (ed. 5) 
II. 359 Miascyte, 1888 Teall Brit. Petrogr. 359 Miascite , 
term introduced by G. Rose for a rock occurring in the 
Ilmen Mountains in Russia, essentially composed of ortho- 
clase, elaeolite, and dark mica. 

Miasm (mormz’m). Also 7-8 miasme. [a. 
F. miasme: see next.] = Miasma. 

1650 Charleton paradoxes Proleg. B4, Upon every 
Solution of Continuity there is impressed an exotick Miasm, 
or putrefactive acidity. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 
71 It carrys of. .the very seminal miasmes. 1799 Under- 
wood Dis. Children (ed. 4) 1. 288 Children born in an air, 
saturated as it were with the miasm of this disease [/. e. small- 
pox], .have nevertheless escaped the disease. 1822-34 Good’s 
Study Med. (ed. 4) XL 42 3 The miasm of gaol fever. 1876 
Bristowe Theory Pract. Med. (1878)282 The miasm may 
be carried by the wind and atmospheric currents beyond 
the limits of the area In which it is produced. 

[| Miasma (moiiarzma). pi miasmata 
(maijce-zmata), miasmas. [mod.L, a. Gr. ptaapa 
pollution, related to pmvtiv to pollute. Cf. F, 
miasmel] Infectious or noxious exhalations horn 
putrescent organic matter ; poisonous particles or 
germs floating in and polluting the atmosphere; 
noxious emanations, esp. malaria. 

1665 N eedh a m M id. M edicins 395 The Miasma or Malign 
Inquination of blood and humors. 1720 Quincy tr. Hedges' 
Loirnologin 54 The pestilential Miasmata may be destroyed 
by the occursion of others, 1827 Macculloch Malaria L x 
It has long been familiar to physicians that there was pro- 
duced by.. marshes and swamps, a poisonous and aeriform 
substance, the cause, not only of ordinary fevers, but of 
intennittents ; and to this, unknown agent of disease the 
term marsh miasma has been applied. *844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit, India II. 20 The deadly miasmata which render the 
Forests on the skirts of the hills utterly impassable. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. xxxiv. (1865) IV. 181 Sardinia.. was 
afflicted by a pestilential miasma. 1882 ‘ Ouida 1 Mnremma 
1* 35 It was full of miasma and fever in the hot season. 
fig. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump., Mor. Cholera, It 
seems _ to be the object of these institutions to propagate 
and disseminate the miasmata of vice instead of prevent- 
ing their circulation. 1878 Smiles Roll. Dick ii. 13 The 
noxious miasmas that poison the whole human heart. 

Miasrnal (maiiarzmal), a. [f. pree. + -al.] 
Containing miasmatic effluvia or germs. 

i853_ Eraser's Mag. XLVIIL 267 You wittingly expose 
your innocent wife To this miasrnal atmosphere of death. 
1856 Mrs, Browning Auk Leigh vn, 300 We respond with 
our miasrnal fog. 1895 R. F. Horton Teaching of Jesus 
11. 175 Like a sunbeam on some forlorn and miasrnal place, 
sterilising the germs -of eviL 

Miasmatic (moi I sezmartik) , a. [f, Gr. yiaapar-, 
piaapa Miasma + -io.] Pertaining to or having the 


nature of miasma ; caused by noxious or infectious 
exhalations; malarial. 

*835 Cycl. Pract. Med. IV. 57/1 The softening in inter- 
mittents is owing to the miasmatic poison altering the 
qualities of the blood. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan 
ix. 194 The entire absence of marshes, .must exempt it from 
all miasmatic disease. x88i Du Ciiaii.lu Land of Midiit, 
Stitt 1 1. 60 The miasmatic equatorial African jungle. 

Hence Miasima'tical a., in the same sense; 
Miasma-tically adv. . after the manner of miasma. 

1855 Ogilvie Slippi, Miasmatical. 1876 tr. I Vagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 132 '1 he infectious material may. -increase also 
outside of the organism, in the substrata of the surrounding 
soil, i. e. miasmatieally. 

ffiiasmatist (msqarzmatist). [f. miasmat 
Miasma + -is!.] One versed in the phenomena of 
miasmatic exhalations; one who makes a special 
study of malarial diseases. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Miasmatize (moiiarzmatsiz), v. [Formed as 
prec.: see -ize.] Irans. To affect by miasma. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xi. (/«//.), The Captain 
was neither drowned nor poisoned, neither miasmatised nor 
anatomised. 

Miasniatology (moiice-zmatplodgi). Med. [f. 
miasmat Miasma + -(o)logy.] The study of 
miasmata; miasmology (Webster 1902). 

Miasmatous (moiise-zmatos), a. [Formed as 
prec. + -ous.] Generating miasma. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 9 July 67/2 Cambodia .. is overspread 
with miasmatous forests. 

Miasmic (maqarzmik), a. [f. Miasm + -ic.] 
= Miasmatic. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 588 In a pure atmo- 
sphere, the miasmic materials easily become dissolved or 
decomposed. 1895 G. Parker When V almond came to 
Pontiac vi. (i8g6j 97 Beyond the mountain were unexplored 
regions,, .lost in a miasmic haze. 

Miasmifage (moi^-zmifizrd^). [f. Miasma 
+ -(i)FUCE.] That which destroys or disperses 
miasmata {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1890). 

Miasmology (mBijffizinp-lodgi). [f. Gr. 
piaap-a miasma + -(o)logy.] A treatise on 
miasma; the science that treats of miasmata 
(Ogilvie 1882). 

Miasmous (maijis-zmas), a. [f. Miasm + -ous.] 
Miasmatic, miasmal. 

1884 J. P- Mahaffy in Harper's Mag. MayQ03/i Afertile 
but miasmous desert. [Also in mod. Diets.] 

Miau, obs, form of Miaow. 

Miaul (mi,§'l), v. Forms : 7 meawle, miol, 
8 meaul, 9 mioul, miaul, [ad. F. miauler, of 
echoic origin. (The form meawle perh. belongs to 
Mewl.)] 

1 . inlr. To call or cry as a cat ; to mew. 

1632 Sherwood, To meaw, or meawle (as a cat), miauler, 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Nov., The poor animal [a cat) 
..meauled. 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s xxii, Lady Penelope is 
miauling like a starved cat. 1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn 
II. 71 Domestic cats may mioul in the garden at night. 1886 
R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. I. 134 A black tom-cat, which 
miauled and grinned and spat 

2 . irans. To sing with a voice like that of a cat. 
1862 Wraxall Hugo's Mislrables in. xxii. {1877) 11 Her 

tom-cat, who might have miauled the Allegri Miserere. 
1866 G. Meredith Vitloria xii, The hoy. .concluded by 
miauling * Amalia ’ in the triumph of contempt. 

Hence Miauling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
MiauTer, a cat. 

*632 Meawler, meawling [see M iaower, Miaowing], a 1693 
Urqukart’s Rabelais w. xiii. 107 The. . mumbling of Rabets, 
. .humming of Wasps, mioling of Tygers, bruzzingof Bears. 
1821 Scott Keuilw. xxxiii, I mind a squalling woman no 
more than a miauling kitten. 1884 Graphic Christinas No. 
4/1 He. .sang in a shrill miawling treble. 1885 ibid. 3 Jan. 
7/1 While Bully is asleep the marauding roiaulers come 
and appropriate his bone. 1885 Punch 13 June 280/1 Hark 
the . . miauling of Cats. 

Miauw, variant form of Miaow. 

Mica (marka). Min. [a. L. mica grain, crumb. 
The mod.L. use in Mineralogy was prob. originally con- 
textual ; the development of the specialized meaning may- 
have been due to erroneous association with to shine.] 

+ 1. A small plate of talc, selenite, or other 
glistening crystalline substance found in the struc- 
ture of a rock. In pi. tnicee. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mica, . .Glimmer, or Cat-silver ; 
a Mettallick Body like Silver, which shines in Marble, and 
other Stones, hut cannot be separated from them, a 1728 
Wgopwar v> Hat. Hist. Fossils { 1729) I. 1. viii. 170 A pale 
brown Earth, with very small Micas in it. 1748 J. Hill 
Hist. Fossils 556 Dr. woodward imagin’d the white parts 
of this as of the other Micas in general to be Spar. . 1803 
Sakrett New Piet. Loud, 114 A great variety of Mica: or 
spangle stones. 

2 . Any one of a group of similar minerals com- 
posed essentially ol silicate of aluminium variously 
combined with the silicates of other bases, such as 
soda, potash and magnesia, and occurring either 
in minute glittering plates or scales in granite and 
other rocks, or in crystals characterized by their 
perfect basal cleavage and their consequent separa- 
bility into thin, transparent and usually flexible 
laminae. 

1778 Woulfe « Phil. Trans. LXIX. 29 Mica or Glimmer. 
This., is composed of very thin flexible iflakes, more or less 
large. 1835 R. D. 4 T. Thomson's Rec. Gen. ScL II. 445 
1 Pinchbeck mica, iron pyrites, and titaniate of iron occur as 





MICACEO-C ALCARE OTIS. 

accidental constituents, i860 Tyndall Glac. 3 Mica is a 
crystal which cleaves very readily in one direction. 1903 
Edin. R ev. Oct. 390 A film of mica. 

8. attnb. and Comb., as mica battery , goggles, 
insulation, plate ; mica-powder, a form ot dyna- 
mite in which the siliceous earth is replaced by 
mica in fine scales; mica-schist, -slate, a slaty 
metamorphic rock composed of quartz and mica. 

1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 148 The lacquered knob of 
the *mica battery. 1905 Daily Citron . 10 Aug. 5/6 A polo 
cap, *mica goggles, . .and the usual . . allowance of lard consti- 
tuted Burgess’s costume. 1897 Daily News 20 July 6/2 It 
fused the *mica insulation of wires. 1837 B rewster Magnet*. 
312 The successive thicknesses of the *miea plates. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss.,* Mica-powder. 1833 Lyell/Votc. 
Geol. III. 237 The sterile ’’mica-schist is barely covered with 
vegetation. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 234 A 
complete series of transitions from.. gneiss through mica- 
schist into clay-slate. 1819 Bakewell tut rod. Mineral. 
477 *Mica-sIate, or _ micaceous schistus. 1377 Raymond 
Statist. M ines # Mining 229 A large number of fine lodes, 
all occurring in limestone and mica-slate. 

ISica’ceo-calcarecms, a. Geol. [f- micaceo- 
taken as comb, form of nest + Calcareous.] 
Containing mica and lime {Cent. Diet. 1S90). 
Micaceous (msik^J/as), a. Min. [f. Mica + 
-aceous.] Containing or resembling mica; per- 
taining to or of the nature of mica, esp. in Combs, 
forming the descriptive names of various rocks, as 
micaceous lava , sandstone , schist , shale, slate. 

1774 Pennant TourScotl. in 1772, 153 A micaceous slate, 
mixed with quartz. 1813 Sir_H. Davy Agric. Client. (1814! 
193 Micaceous schistus, which is composed of quartz and mica 
arranged in layers. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1830) 463 Blue 
micaceous shale. i88z Geikie Text-bk. Geol. u. n. iii, As this 
silvery lustre is., due to thepresence of mica, it is commonly 
called distinctively micaceous. 

Micacious (rnaik^i -Jos) , a. [as if f. L. *?, nicac-em 
(f. miedre to shine, sparkle) + -IOUS.J Sparkling. 

1836 Loudon Encycl. Plants 42 Watsonia brevifolia has 
its blossoms of a micacious hue, glittering in the sun. 
a 1843 Southey Doctor Intercb. xxii. (1848) 537 There is 
the Cyclopean stile, of which Johnson is the great example; 
the sparkling, or micacious, possessed by Hazlitt. 
Micauiite (mai’kanait). Telegraphy, [f. Mica, 
after vulcanite . ] A prepared form of mica used as 
an insulator. 

1900 Engineering Mag. XIX. 709 The micanite used for 
the commutator sleeve. 

t Iffi'Cant, a. Obs. [ad. L. micant-em, pres, 
pple. of miedre shine.] Shining, glittering. 

1657 Tomlinson Renote's Dip. 435 When micant sparks 
ascend from the metal. 

Micarelle (msrkarel). Min. Also -el. [App. 
irreg. f. Mica.] 

1 . A micaceous mineral psendomorphous after 
scapolite. 

1794 Kirwan Elern. Min. (ed. 2) I. 213 Hence the presence 
of magnesia is merely casual; therefore it must be regarded 
as a distinct species from mica, and hence I have given it 
the name of micarelle. 1811 Pinkerton Petral. I. 123 The 
white mica, which might be called micarel. 1836 T. Thom- 
son Min. Geol., etc. I. 271 Meionile, or Scapolite. Paranthine, 
..micarelle [etc.]. 1896 Chester Diet. Alin. 

2 . A name used to designate an unknown mineral 
from which the pinite of Stolpen was derived. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. Geal., etc. I. 386 Finite. Micarell. 
1843 Encycl. Metrop. VI. 525/1 Micarelle. Finite or Sea- 
polite. 

So MicareTlite in the same senses {Cassette 
Encycl. Diet . 1885,). 

Micasiza'tion, Micatiza’tion. Geol. 
[irreg. f. Mica + -kb + -ation.] (See quot. 1893.) 

1893 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. (ed. 3) 617 Micasization — the 
production of mica as a secondary mineral from felspars or 
other original constituents. 1896 Van Hise in 16th Rep . 
U.S. Geol. Surv. u 691 Some of the more important of 
these processes are micatizatibn, feldsparization [etc.]. 

t Mication. Obs. [ad. L. micatiSn-em , n. of 
action f. miedre to- move swiftly, miedre digit Is to 
play at mora (‘ How many fingers. do I hold up? ’).] 
a. The action used in playing at mora. to. A beat 
of the pulse. 

c 1645 Vox Turturis 8 Hence Causahonus saith dimicare 
toduell or fight is derived, which is properly by Lot or 
mication to put an end to controversy. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, vur. (1687)466/2 By Lot, or Mication with the Fingers 
{giuoco delta mora). 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Pulse, 
This Strength is made up with the Multiplicity and Fre- 
quency of less Mications [ret of the pulse] as. in the Heights 
of Fevers. 

tMice-eyed, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. mice, pi. of 
Mouse + Eyed.] Having the keen eyes of mice. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 67 O for a Legion of mice-eyed 
dicipherers and calculates vppon characters, now to augu- 
rate what I meane by this. 

Mieeliuin, obs. variant of Mycelium. 

|| Micella (mise-la), Biol, PI, mieell® (-2), 
[mod.L., dim. of L. mica crumb.] Nageli’s term 
(r877) for the hypothetical solid molecular aggre- 
gates of which he considered the organized struc- 
tures of plants to consist. The micella is distin- 
guished from the Pleor in that it consists of a 
much, larger number of molecules, and in that 
increase or decrease of size does not affect the 
chemical constitution. In certain cases the micellae 
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were assumed to be crystals. Hence MiceTlar a., 1 
pertaining to or composed of micellae. 

1882 Vines tr. Sacks' Bat. 664 note x. 1885 Gqodale 
Physiol. J 3 ot. (1892) 218 In the adherent film of water around 
each micella new micellae of cellulose are supposed to be 
produced. 1893 W. N. Parker tr. Weismannts Germ-Plasm 
474 (Index) Micellar theory. 

Midi: see Miche v., Much a. and adv. 
Micliael (markei). Forms: a. 1 Miclia(li)el, 

3 ( Ortnin ) Mieliaael, 4 Mychael, 4, 6- Michael. 
0 . 3 Missel, 4-5 Michel, 5 Mychel, 6 Mychell. 
7. 3 Mibael, Michel, 4 Mihel, Myjhell, 5 My- 
ghell, Myghele, 7 (in Comb.) Mighill-. [repr. 
Heb. WO’D Mikhael , lit. ‘who is like God?’ Gi, 
Mixarj\, L. Michael, whence OF. Michiel, F. 
Michel, It. Michele, Sp. Miguel, Pg. Miguel, G. 
Michael (the archangel), Michel (in popular uses). 

They forms, implying a pronunciation (miyel), are difficult 
to account for. They occur only in application to the arch- 
angel or his feast ; for the baptismal name the [i forms only 
were used down to the 17th c.] 

1 . The name of one of the archangels. The feast 
of St. Michael, St. Michael's day : Michaelmas. 

c 1000 ASlfric Horn. I. 318 Michahel. a 1223 Ancr. R. 
412 Seirite Mihaeles del. 1297 R. Glouc. ;Rolls) H032 A 
sein Misseles [re r. Myhelles] dak 1340 Ayenb. 1 Holy 
archanle Michael. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. vm. 36, I schal 
sende ow my-self seint Mihel myn Aungel. 1382 Wyclif 
Dan. x. 13 Mychael [1388 My3hei). 14. , Customs of Malt on 
in Surtees Misc. (1888) 59 Eftyr }>e fest of Sayntt Myghell. 
1667 Milton P. L. ii. 294 So much the fear Of Thunder and 
the Sword of Michael Wrought still within them. 

lb. St. Michael' s pear [ = F. poire de St. -Michel, 
G. Mzchaelisbirne ] : a kind of pear that is ripe at 
Michaelmas. 

1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. viii, They strung him up 
to the branch of a St. Michael’s pear-tree. 

c. Order of St. Michael-, an old French military 
order instituted by Louis XI in 1462. Order cf 
St. Michael and St. George ; an English civil 
order of knighthood instituted in 1818, shortly 
after the acquisition by Great Britain of Malta 
and the Ionian Islands, for the purpose of affording 
a special decoration to the natives of those islands; 
now granted as a reward for distinguished services 
in the colonies and abroad. 

1530, 1592 [see Order sb. 8]. 1839 Penny Cyd. XIII. 246/2 
There are also.. knights of the Ionian order of Saint Mi- 
chael and Saint George, 

1 2 . = Michaelmas. Also attrib. in Michael-cry , 
day, term ; Miehaeles) -tide, Michaelmas- tide. 

1406 Hoccleve Misrule 422 For Michel terme pat was 
last. 1426 in Catal. Anc. Deeds in P. R. O. IV. 547 That 
the, said Richard be at Chestir the next Seterday after 
Mygheleday in presens of the Chaumberlayn. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. (1878) 28 Fresh herring plentie, Mihell brings. Ibid. 
74 No danger at all to geld as they fall. Yet Michel cries 
please hutchers eies. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit ix. xv. 
(1623) 802 From the next Michaels-tide vnto Easter. 1613 
W. Lawson Country Housew. Card. (1626) 12 At Mighill- 
tide it will be good to sow Wall-flowers, Ibid. 31 Generally 
no keeping fruit [jc. will be ready] before Michael-tide. 162* 
S. Ward Life Faith in Death (162?) 87 To he haunted 
with a Quartan from Michael to Ester. 1622 in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 2to By Michael next ray Lord 
..makes accompt to bring her over. 

3 , As a common Christian name of men. Also 
in proverbial phrases. 

134a Ayenb. x Ids boc is dan Michelis of Northgate, y- 
wnte an englts of his owene hand. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxii. 71 Twa curis or thra hes vpolandis Michell [rimes 
knitchell and nichell (= L, nihil)]. <2*625 Fletcher Wo- 
man's Prize l iii, Petrie. Well there are more Maides then 
Maudlin, that’s my comfort. Mar. Yes, and more men 
then MichaeL 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., Michael. Hip, 
Michael, your head’s on fire. 

Michaelite (markeHit). Min. [f. name of 
St. Michaels, in the Azores : see -m3.] = Fiorite. 

182* Webster in Awer. Jml. Sci. III. 391 From the 
island where this variety [«. of siliceous sinter] occurs (St. 
Michaels) it might perhaps be distinguished by the term 
Michaelite. 

Michaelmas (mi’kelmas). Forms : 1 Sanci; 
Miehaeles mosasa, 3 Mi^heles-mass© ; 3 miel-, 
missel-, 3, g mijhel, 3-5 mychel, 4 myel-, 
mihele-, misschel, 4-5 myhel, 5 myhil,, myhell, 
michel-, miljele-, mighell-, meghel-, mykel-, 
mykyl, myshal-, 5-6 myghoi(l-, mighel-, 6 
myell-, myhyl-, mihel-, michall-, 7 miehal-; 
3- masse, etc. (see Mass sbf) \ 4 mykames ; 
7- Miehaelmas. Also 9 dial. Mihil-, Mile-, 
Mildmas. [f. the name of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel : see Mass j 5 . 1 ] The feast of St. Michael, 
29 Sept., one of the four quarter-days of the English 
business year. 

[a nag O. E. Ckrau. an. txor Se earl sycJSan o3 Set ofer 
sSe Miehaeles mresse her on lande wunode.] <1x290 S. Eng, 
Leg. I. 53/229 Op-on Mi3hel-n1as.se fourtene-ny;ht. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9508 pe kinges poer & is ost. . wende vorf> 
to oxenford aboute raielmasse. 1377 Langl. P, PI. B. xn. 240 
Fro mychelmesse to mychelraesse I fynde hem with wafres. 
1389 in Eng. Gilds (1 870) 35 Be-twixen |>e feste of the natiuite 
of oure lady & Misscbeimasse. 1435 Nottingham Rec. II. 361 
At ye Anounstacion of oure Lady and Meghelmes. 1452 in 
Berks, Bucks 4 Qxon Archseol. Jml. Oct. (1903) 78 For 
ij lb wex candells a ghens rnyhellmas xij.d. X469 M, Pas- 
ton in P . Lett. II. 365 Wednsday or Thursday aftyr My- 
kylmes. 1475 Presentm. Juries in Surtees Mtsc. (1888) 26 


MICHE. 

At the gret cowries at Mykelmes, pe yer [etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 
804/2 At Mychelmesse, a to. saynt Michel or te jour de 
saimt Michel. 1536 Anc. Cal. Rec. Dublin (1889) I. 497 
The wyche off trewythe was grawnttyd att myellmas last 
past. XS39 in W. A. J. Arch bo Id Somerset Retig. Ho. (1892) 
117 We mtende..toletowte the pastures and demeynes now 
from mighelmas forthe quarterly. 1598 Shaks. Merry IK 
1. i. 2*2 Alhallowmas last, a fortnight a-fore Michaelmas. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Burrow Lawes c. 43. 124 The first 
[«\ head-court] is after the feast of Michalmes. x66x Mar- 
vell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 70 Which sum. .shall be col- 
lected.. at Miehal masse and Lady day. 17x2 Steele Sped. 
No. 424 p s By Miehaelmas ’tis odds but we come to down- 
right squabbling. 1819 Sport. Mag, 274 He will blow upon 
his fingers before Mildmas [ footnote , Michaelmas], 1864 
Tennyson Nortk. Farmer, Old Style xii. And I’d managed 
for Squoire coom Michaelmas thutty year. 

to. attrib. and Comb., as Michaelmas goose, 
onion, rent ; Michaelmas blackbird, the ring 
ouzel { 7 'urdtis torquattis) ; Michaelmas crocus, 
the autumn crocus {Colchicum autumnale ) ; 
Michaelmas daisy, a sea-starwort, {a) wild aster 
{Aster Tripolium ); ( 5 ) one of several garden asters 
of a shrubby habit and bearing masses of small 
purplish flowers ; Michaelmas day «= sense 1 ; 
Miehaelmas eve, the evening before Michael- 
mas; *j* Miehaelmas moon «= Harvest moon; 
t Michaelmas pardon (see Pardon 3b); 
Michaelmas spring, an autumnal spring; also 
fig.-, Michaelmas term, a term or session (be- 
ginning soon after Michaelmas) of the High Court 
of Justice in England; and also of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and various other universities Michael- 
mas tide, the season of Michaelmas. 

Old Michaelmas day-, the day that would have been 
called 29 Sept, if the Old Style had been retained without 
correction : from 1900 onwards this has beeD 12 Oct. 

1822 Latham Hist. Birds V. 39 note. Ring Ouzel . . a 
British Species, only seen in spring and autumn. By some 
called the ’'Michaelmas Blackbird. 1785 Wexx-iV. Rousseau s 
Boi. xxvi. (1794) 39X Many [Asters] as confounded under the 
Vulgar title of * Michaelmas Daisies. 1882 Garden. 24 June 
437/2 A brown-centred small Michaelmas Daisy, [c 1290 
A. Eng. Leg. I. 304/163 Men synguez a-*Mi3tieies-masse- 
day In holie church also Of one bataile J*at seint Michel 
with a dragun schoide do.] 1359 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 97 
And yis glide schal haue, by ?ere, foure mornspeches. .ye 
ferthe schal be on mykames day. 1463 Mann. % Housch. 
Exp. (Roxb.) *54 The fryday next afftyr Myhelmesse day 
my mastyr delyveryd to mysayd lord..vj.s. viij.d. 1864 
Chambers' Bk. Days II. 387/2 Michaelmas Day, the 20th of 
September, properly named the day of St. Michael and 
All Angels. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8.793 So Jiat a * Missel- 
masse eue mid nor ost hii come. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scot, 
II. 4383*06?, The son-in-law binds himself to give him (the 
father-in-iawj the profits of the first *Michaeimas moon, 
1763 Mills Syst. Prod. Husb. IV. 34 One of these crops, 
known by the name of ’’Michaelmas onions, is sown in 
August- 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia tv. (Arb.) 619 Thus 
they- spend ^Michaelmas rent in Mid-summer Moone, 
and would gather their Haruest before they haue planted 
their Come 1763 Museum Rust. (ed. 2) I. 75 If the 
markets are low, they fail in the payment of their 
Michaelmas rent. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 135 Be mind- 
full abrade of *Mihelmas spring. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in 
Arm. V’erse 16. x. (1669) 2x0/1 God promised him a Mi- 
chaelmas spring (I may so say) a son in his old age._ 172* 
Amherst Terrae Fit. App, (1754) 281 He was, in ’‘mtchael- 
mas-term following, admitted commoner in Oriel college. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. ix. 329 The morrow of AH Souls 
. (which day is now altered to the morrow of St. Martin by 
the last act for abbreviating Michaelmas term)._ X903 Oxf. 
Unit/, Cal p. xiii, Oct. xo. Oxford Michaelmas Term begins. 
X903 Lomgm. Mag. Oct. 516 At ’‘Mtchaelmas-tide heavy 
waggons lumber through the villages. 

Miclxaelsonite (mi-kelsanait). Min. [f. the 
name of A. Michael son (1868), who first analysed 
it : see -ite.] = Erdmannite. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) II. 289 Michaelsonite Dana. An 
orthite-Iike mineral occurring near Brevig. ., containing 
like muromontite, little alumina and some gluctna. 

MjLcto.aU, variant of Mechal Obs. 
Mietoal(l)mas, -mes, obs. ff. Michaelmas. 
Mictoare, obs. form of Micher. 
t MTictoe, Obs. [a. OF. miche, of obscure 
origin ; it does not regularly represent L. mica crumb. 

The same word appears in MDix., MLG. miche (mod.Du. 
niik}, but it is uncertain whether it was adopted from Du, 
into Fr. or vice versa.] 

A loaf of bread. 

0x290. St. Brandan 296 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 227Twelf 3wite 
Miches [v. r. suche loues] men brynguth us. a 1300 R el 
Ant. II, 192 He sal sitte in helle fiitte with-oute wyn and 
miche. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5383 He that hath miches tweyne, 
..Liveth more at ese,..Than [etc.]. 1523 Ln. Berners 

Froiss. I. cecbevi, 598 The Iorde of Verby sent hym wyne 
largely, and thretiemychestherwith. C1640 J. Smyth Live* 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 40 Fifty loafes called miches. 

Hence t Micliekin, a little cake. 

0x440 Promp. Parv. 336/2 Mychekyne, past ilia. 

f Mictoe, rii. 2 A'aut. Obs. Also 6 meotoe, 5-5 
Ah pi. mykkis. [Cf. G. micke in the senses below ; 
also Du. mik forked stick. Cf. Sc. dial, milch, 
a support for a mast when lowered (E. D. D.).] 
a. A forked shaft for a pump. to. A wedge for 
sighting a cannon. 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VLI (1896) 137 Miches with a 
swivell a bolte & Ryng betongyng to the Ingyn to draw 
water owte of the seid dokke. Ibid. 194 Serpen ty lies of 
yron..yche of them with his miches & forloke of ycon.. 
Stone gonnes of yron . . with miches & forlokfees to the 
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same , . Serpentynes of Brasse with his miche & fori oh e. 
Ibid. 261 Yron worke for xx of the seid gounes that is to 
say xx miches xx boltes & xx forelokes. *497 Ibid. 209 
Michies with a sweveil a bolt & a ryng of yron belongyng 
to the Ingynne to draw water at the Dokke. 1496 JLd. 
Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) I. 292 For mykkis and bandis to 
the gunnys. 15x3 Ibid. (1902) IV. 485. 1314 Lett, Papers 
0/ Hen. VIII, I. 4968 (MS.) Every chamber having one 
meche and one forlock, 

Miche (mitj), v. Now dial. Also 6 myclie, 6-7 
mitche, 9 mich, miteh., meeeh. [app. a. OF. 
muckier, imtcier to hide, also intr.to skulk, lurk.] 
+ 1 . irans. To pilfer. Ohs. 

[a 1225 : of. Micher ri.] 1390 [Implied in Miching nil. 
4&]. C1440 Prompt, Parv. 337/1 Mychyn, or pryuely 
stelyn smale things. 1496 Hives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) 

I. liii. 94/1 That he myght haue myched or deled the 
moneye awaye, for he bare the puree. 1570 Levins Manip. 
115/32 To Mych, suffurari, Ibid, 130/10 To Pilch, miche, 
suffurari. 

2 . intr. To shrink or retire from view ; to lurk 
out of sight ; to skulk. Also pass, and Const, off. 

1538 Phaf.r Mueid v. (1573) O ij b, To woods, and moun- 
tayn caues, and holes of rocks they miching ronne. 158* 
Studley Seneca's Here. CEtxus 11. 393 b, Myclie where 
thou mayst vnspyde. 1582 Stanyhurst JEueis jv. (Arb.) 
104 What doe ye forge? wherefore thus vaynely in land 
Lybye mitche you ? tfiaz Heywoo d Worn. Killed w. Kindn. 
Wks. 1874 II. 113, I neuer look’d for better of that rascail 
Since he came miching first into our. house, 1603 Hist. 
Stake ley 'D 3, Then will we not come miching thus by night 
But charge the towne and whine it by day light. xSxz 
Chapman Widowes T. v. LK^b, Where found you him? 
My truant was mich’t, Sir, into a blind comer of the Tomb. 
1728 Bailey, To Miche , to stand off, to hang back. 

b. To play truant. 

1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 279 What made the Gods so 
often to trewant from Heauen, and mych heere on earth, 
but beautie ? a 1386 Sidney A sir. 4 Stellaxlvi, Yet,deare, 
let me his pardon get of you, So long, though he from book 
myche to desire, Till without fewell you can make hot fire. 
1624-3 Exeter City Mun. in Notes 4. Gleanings (Exeter) 

II. 187/1 Some of o r children pretendinge that they went 
to schoole went a meechinge half a yeare or more together. 
1672 [K. Stubbe] Rosemary 4 Bayes 18 Like truant chil- 
dren forsook their school, to go miching after black-berries. 
c 1806 T, Swift Town Scene in Poet. Reg. (1806-7; *57 On 
mischief bent, the imps had mitch’d from school. 1879 in 
Fitzpatrick Life Lever 1. 10 One day Charley and I rnitched 
from school, xgoo Upward Eben. Lobb 96 The limp and 
trembling boy. .now looked as if he could never mien from 
Sabbath-school or throw a stone, .again. 

f 3 . a. To grumble secretly, b. To pretend 
poverty. Obs. 

1398 Florio, Nicchiare , to lament.. to miche, to grumble 
closely or show some signe of discontent. x6ix Cotgr., 
Paire le senaxtd.. to miche it, or a rich man to make shew 
of pouertie. 

Miche, Michel, obs. ff. Much, Mickle, 
Mich.elangelesq.ue (mabkelsendsele-sk), a. 
[f. the name of Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475- 
1564), a famous Italian artist : see -esque.] Per- 
taining to or after the manner of Michelangelo. 

1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, iii. (1848) 133 The arm is 
a little too square and michelangelesque. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 220 The Michael Angelesque olive-trunks. 
1886 Ruskin Prsterita II. 50, 1 ..progressed greatly and 
vitally in Michael-Angelesque directions. 1887 Dowden 
Shelley II. v. 239 Visions, .of Michelangelesque sublimity. 

So ffiticliela-n.g'elisni, the manner or tendencies 
in art of Michelangelo. 

1883 C. C. Perkins Hal. Sculpture in. iv. 350 The greater 
part of the sculpture, .shuns the Scyllaof nullity and bad 
taste only to fall into the Charybdis of Michelangelism. 

Michelmaase, obs. form of Michaelmas. 
Micher (mi’tjai), sb. Now dial. Forms: 3 
muoharo, 4-5 mycher, 4-6 mieharc, 6 mychare, 
4, 6 michir, 7 moecher, mitcher, 4- micher. 
[Early ME. muchare, app. a. OF. *muchere, 
mttchior , agent.-n. f. mucher Miche v. (which is 
not recorded in Eng. till much later).] 

1 . A secret or petty thief. Obs. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 150 pis world. .is al biset of helle mu- 
chares pet rohbeS al be gold-hordes bet heo muwen under- 
3iten. c 1337 Lay Folks Catech. (L.) 825 Who brekys be 
seuynt comaundement, Mechers, Robbers and extorcioners. 
<11400-30 Alexander 3541 To pis michare out of Messe- 
done bis mandment I write, c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxvii. 107 
(Harl. MS.) To slepe, when opere men wakithe, as dothe 
thevis and mychers. 1330 Palsgh. 244/1 Mecber a lytell 
thefe, laronceav. c 1533 Harpsfield Divorce Hen, VIII 
(Camden) 204 Where is Miser and Micher Micheas ? where 
doth he now micher? 1563-83 Foxe A. 4 M. II. 804/2 
Callyng him [sc. Becket] micher and theefe, for that hee 
wrought by craftes and imaginations. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 102 This [Fence] makes a speedy shelter for 
a Garden from Winds, Beasts, or such like injuries, rather 
than from rude Michers. *787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., 
Michers, thieves, pilferers. Norf. *823 Scott Peveril xxvii, 
Thou art turned micher as well as padder— Canst both rob 
a man and kidnap him 1 

f 2 . One who goes ‘ sneaking about ’ for dishonest 
or improper purposes ; esp. in 16-1 7th c., a pander 
or go-between. Obs. 

14 •• Nom, in Wr.-WQlcker 687/r Hie circumforarius, a 
mycher. c 1330 Hyckescorner 378 (Manly) Wanton wenches, 
and also mychers, With many other of the devylles offyeers. 
1347-64 Baoldwin Mor. Philos, (Palfr.) 128 Heedetesteth & 
vtterly abhorreth the whole brood of priuie michers, secret 
vnderminers, hypocrites, & double dealers, a 1530 Image 
Ipocr. i. in Skelton’s Wks. (1843) II. 419 Oh ye kynde of 
vipers,.. That baue so many miters 1 And yett ye be but 


myebers. a 1619 Fletcher Bonduca r. ii, It may be a 
whore too ; say it be : come, meecher, Thou shalt have both 
[drinkand whore], 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Agst. Cursing 

4 Swearing Wks. i. 48/2 He is altogether ashamed, and like 
a Micher muffles bis face in his hat. 

t b. One who pretends poverty. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Senaud. .a rich micher, a rich man that pre- 
tends himselfe to be verie poore, 1696 Phillips, A Micher, 
a covetous Person, a niggardly Pinch-penny. 

3 . A truant ; one who improperly absents himself. 

1530 Palsgr. 245/1 Michar, byissonnier, 1332 More 

Confnt. ’! indale Wks. 577/1 He like a mycher and a trew- 
ant, played at buckle pitte by the way. 1594 Lyly Moth. 
Bomb.i. iii. 191 How like a micher he standes, as though he 
had trewanted from honestie ! 1596 Shaks. i Hen, I V, n. 

iv. 450 Shall the blessed Sonne of Heauen proue a Micher, 
and eate Black-berry es? 1775 Ash, Micher, a lazy loiter- 
ing fellow, one who keeps out of sight to avoid working. 
1840 Hood Friend in Need Wks. 1862 V. 275 When a 

oung micher plays truant, it is not for a lounge about the 
omestead. 1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 67 My schoolmaster 
. .who had gained a high reputation for his skill in dealing 
with the * micher ’. 

4 . Comb., as micher- like adv. 

1386 B. Young Guazzo's CM, Conv. iv. 194 Hee hath 
dronke so micherlike [ lufurtivamente ], as though he were 
none of this companie. 

f Mi’cher, v. Obs. rare™ 1 , [f. Micher j-/.] 
intr. To sneak. Hence + Mrehering^)//. a. 
c 1355 [see Micher sb. 1].. 1615 W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 

6 One meechering hypocrite crept into the marriage feast, 
with-out his wedding garment. 

f Mi-cliery. Obs. Al«04-5rniclierie,mec]ierie, 

5 mychery(e. [f. Micher sb. + -Y.] Pilfering, 
thievishness ; cheating. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 346 With Covoitise yit I finde A 
Servant of the same kinde, Which Stelthe is hote, and Me- 
cherie With him is evere in compainie. Ibid. 355 For Venus, 
which was enemie Of thilke loves micherie, Discovereth al 
the pleine cas To Clymene, c 1440 Jacob’s Well 196 pou 
hast get good in raueyn, tliefte, & mycherye. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 337/1 Mychery, capacitas , manticulatusffurtulum. 
1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) vii. iv. 279/2 Somtyme 
a thynge is stolen preuely without wetynge of the lorde or 
of the keper and ayenst ther wyll, & it is called mycherye. 
1565-73 Durham Depot. (Surtees) 251 He was suspect of 
michery and untreweth. 

Michil, variant of Mickle. 

Miching (mrtjir)), ubl. sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also 

7 micking. [f. Miche v. + -ing k] The action of 
the verb Miche ; pilfering, skulking, playing truant. 
Also Comb., as miching-time. *j* In miching 'wise : 
in a skulking or surreptitious manner. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 347 For noman of his conseil 
knoweth ; Whathemai gete ofhis Michinge. c 1480 Hf.nry- 
son Fable Fox 4 Wolf 5 This Fox.. durst no more with 
miching intermell. 1577 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. in Holin- 
shed (1808) VI. Ep. Dec., His historie in mitching wise wan- 
dred through sundrie hands. 1875 Black more Alice Lor- 
raine I. xvii. 183 She laid upon Hilary all the burden of 
this lengthened mitching-time, 1889 P. H. Gosse in Longm. 
Mag. Mar. 517 We called it [sc. playing truant] ‘miching*, 
pronouncing the i in ‘ mich ’ long, as in ‘ mile whereas in 
Devonshire the same word, in the same sense, is pronounced 
with the i short, as in ‘ mill 1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 67 
The schoolboy’s miching is the clergyman’s Mondayishness. 
18514 Q. Rev. July 136 These servants . .were skilful in de- 
vising means of interrupting the performance, or miching 
from it to the nearest tavern. 

Micking (mrtjir]),///. a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
7 micking, meiching, 8-9 meeehing. [f. Miche 

v. + -ing 2 .] In various senses of the verb : Pilfer- 
ing, skulking, truant-playing, pretending poverty. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren . II. vi. (1588) 196 Either miching or 
mightie theeues. 1392 Sylvester Tri, Faith iv. v, Here, 
myching Jonas (sunk in sudden Storm) Of his Deliverance 
findesa Fish the mean. 1609 Bp.W. Barlow Answ. Nameless 
Cath. 68 A miching Curre, biting her behinde, when she 
cannot turne backe. 16x4 Dyke Myst. Selfe-deceit (1615) 
40 They are no miching and scraping niggards, but rather 
wasteful and riotous prodigals. 1621 T. Williamson tr. 
Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 72 What myching couetousnesse 
is it, not to hee willing to part with somewhat of that which 
we naue. a 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. 1. i, O my meiching 
vaTlet— I’ll fit ye as I live. 1766 J. Adams Diary 2 Jan., 
Wks. 1850 II. 173 Meeching, sordid, stupid creatures,, .they 
deserve to be made slaves to their own negroes 1 1837 
Kingsley Two Y. Ago I. xx6 You loafing, miching, wreck- 
ing crow-keep ers.. x865 Blackmore C. Nowell li, Not even a 
shark's fin, or a mitching dolphin. 1877 — Erema xliii, Two 
miching boys, who meant to fish for minnows with a pin. 

+ Miching malicho. Occurs only in the Shaks. 
passage quoted, and echoes of it ; of uncertain form, 
origin, and meaning. ■t.jAsffO 

It is probable, though hardly certain, that the first word is 
Miching ppl. a. The conjecture that the second word 
represents Sp. tnalhecho misdeed (whence Malone and sub- 
sequent editors print mallecho ) yields a fairly satisfactory 
sense ; but there is no evidence that the Sp. word was 
familiar in English, and its pronunciation (malie’tjb) does 
not account for the forms in the early editions. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 146 Marry this is Miching 
Malicho [ sic Fob x (1623) : Q 1 (1603) myching Mallico; 

§ 2 (1604) munching Malljco], that meanes Mischeefe. 1836 
. Howard R._ Reefer xliii, There was no ‘ minching ma- 
licho *, or anything like mischief. 1882 Stevenson in Longm. 
Mag, 1- 7* Other spots again seem to abide their destiny, 
suggestive and impenetrable, ‘miching mallecho 
Micht, obs. be. form of Might, 

Mick (mik). Shortened form of proper name 
Michael, applied jocularly to an Irishman. 

188a 1 Mark Twain’ Jnnoc. at Home ii, When the Micks 
got to throwing stones through the Methodis* Sunday-school 


windows. 1893 A. Fuller Lit. Courtship x. 93 If once 
she gets hold of that fact, you will wish you had been bom 
a ‘ mick 


Mickelfl, Mickeson, obs. ff. Mickle, Mixen. 

Mickle (mi'k’l), muckle (m»*kl), a., sb. and 
adv. Obs. exc. dial, and arch. Forms: a. 1-2 
micel, mycel, 3 michil, 3-5 michel, myehel, 
4-5 mychell, meckil, n.echel, myehil. / 3 . 2-3 
rmichele, 2-5 muchel, 3 muechel, 3-5 mochil, 

4 muchil, moduli, 4-5 moehel, 4-6 mochell, 

5 moehyll, 6 {arch.) muchell. 7. [1-2 micl-], 
3 mikel(l, -ill, miekel, 3-4 mikil, mykil, 3-6 
mykel(l(e, mykyll, 4-5 myltill, -jl, 4-6 mykle, 
5 mikille, mycul(le, 5-7 mid 3, mycle, 6 
mykkylle, mickell, myekil, 5- mickle. S. 3-5 
mekyll, 3-6 mekil(l, 4 Sc. meekle, 4-5 mekille, 
-yl, 4-6 mekile, 5 mekel(l, -111(1, meeul(le, 6 
meakle,6~7 Sc. meikill, 5-8 mekle ,()Sc. meieklo, 
6- Sc. meikle. e. 3 muele, 4, 6 mokel(l, 8 mukel, 
8- muckle. [Com. Teut. : OE. micel (also mycel) 
= OS. mikil (MLG michel ), OHG. mihhil\ MHG. 
michel), ON. mikell, also mykell (nom. and acc. 
neut. miket, myket, acc. masc. mtkenn , myhenn ; 
Sw. myckcn, neut. mycket\ Norw. dial, my ken, 
neut. myket ; Da. meget neut), Goth, tnikils 
OTeut. *mikilo~, corresponding to Gr. yeyaXo-, 
lengthened stem of ptyas great ; the shorter form 
of the adj. is represented in Teut. only by ON. 
migk adv., very, which formally corresponds to 
Gr. peya neut. The root *meg- (represented also 
in Armenian mets great, and perh. in L. magnus) 
appears to be allied to the Aryan root *magh- of 
Skr. mah, maha, mahan great. 

The OE. form mycel (which is not a mere graphic variant 
of micel , but stands for an actual pronunciation) is difficult 
to explain ; it is commonly supposed to be due to association 
with ijtel Little a. The similar change of i into y in ON. 
mykell \ mykl-, is believed to proceed from the influence of 
the « in the inflected forms miklu, mikhmi ; but this ex- 
planation is not applicable to OE. 

The phonology of the ME. and modern forms is in many 
points obscure. Normally, OE. y would become in the 
S.W. «, pronounced (ii), and elsewhere i ; the abnormal u 
(in ME. also written o ) of the/3 and e forms has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. The forms with k are northern 
and north-midland ; the regular southern forms with cli are 
obsolete, having given place to the shortened mich. Much. 

In present dialectal use the prevailing form is muckle ; 
but mickle and meikle are often used by modern Scottish 
writers even when their own colloquial dialect has only 
muckle. The archaistic use in non-dialectal poetry is rare, 
and almost confined to the form mickle.\ 


A. adj, 

1 . — Great a., in various applications, 
a. with reference to size, bulk, stature. 

а. 825 in Birch Cartiil. Sax. I. 542 [>onon on anne mtcelne 
stan. c xooo vElfric Gen. i. 16 And god geworhte twa micele 
leoht. c 1423 Cursor M. X320 (Trin.) A myehel tre. 

■y. a 1300 Cursor M. 1320 Out-ouer J?at well }>an lokes 
he, And sagh |>ar stand a mikel tre. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12341 By a mykel fir he sat. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii, ( Machor ) 874 A man j?at mykill vas. 
1560 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 72 Ane mykle pot, ane les 
pot, ane tyn pynt [etc.], a 1637 Mure Wks. iS.T.S.) II. 254 
She bure vnto him , . Ard. called mickle Archibald. 1789 
Burns Toothache iii, I throw the wee stools o’er the mickle. 

б. c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. ( Maihou ) 43 A citte, j?at 
mekile wes & of gret fame. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 308 
His mekill hude helit haly The armyng that he on hym had. 
c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 6a J)is Assenech was a mekull 
large womman as Sarra was. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems liv. 
5 My ludye with the mekle lippis. 1596 D alrymple tr. Les- 
lie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 14 Thay mekle gret horse quhilkes. .beiris 
armed men of weir. . 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. i, Set the 
meiklest peat-stack in a low. 1863 R. Quinn H eather Lintie 

249 Glib cantin’ Bauldy S now lies ’Neath this rouch 

meickle stane. 

€. 13. . E. F.. Allit. P. B. 366 Was no brymme bat abod 
vnbrosten bylyue, J>e mukel lauande loghe to Jte lyfte rered. 
13. . Wyf Auchtirmwchty 113 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. 
Club) 345 Yp schogat ane muckle rung. 1748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol. 11. vii, [He] grew at last a knight of muckel 
frame. 1814 Scott Wav. xlii, Mr. Waverley’s wearied wi* 
majoring yonder afore the muckle pier-glass. x866 J. B. 
Rose tr. Ovid’s Met. 337 The cormorant short-legged, with 
muckle throat. 1889 Barrie Window in Thrums xi. He was 
a terrible invalid, an’ for the binmost years o’ his life he sat 
in a muckle chair nicht an’ day. 

b. as a distinctive epithet for a place, building, 
etc. Obs. 

1379 Roils ofParlt. III. 69/1 Son College appellez Mokel 
Universite Hall en Oxenford. c 1400 Brut lvi. 50 Auri- 
lambros & Vter . . assemblede a grete hoste forto come into 
michel Britaigne. 1439 Paston Lett. I. 462 Castre faste 
by Mikel Yerrouth, in the shire of Norffolk. 


e. said of a numerical aggregate, proportion, etc. 
ex. zoo Ormin 169, &he shall turrnenn mikell flocc Ofjuss 
Judisskenn }>eode Till Goddes Sune Jesu Crist, c 1205 Lay, 
1746 pa Conneus of wode com mid michelene ferde. Ibid. 
31435 Mucchel del heo sloven of ban monweorede. 1373 
Barbour Bruce xvn. 183 He had A mekill rout of worthy 
men. a 1400-30 Alexander 6a Slik was be multitude of 
mast so mekil & so tbike, pat all him boijt hot he treis a hare 
wod it semyd. Ibid. 927 pe multitude sa mekill of men. 


d. with reference to amount or degree. Now 
rare or Obs . ; merged in sense 2, from which, when 
the sb. has no article, it is often hardly to be dis- 
tinguished. 



MICKLE. 

a. c 888 K. TElfred Boeih. xxxviii. § 2 SwiSe oft se micla | 
anwald bara yfiena ^ehrist swiSe fasrlice. a 900 0 . E. Chron. 
an. 664 (MS. A.), Py ilcan gears wars micel mancuealm. c 1250 
Ceil. Ex. 1208 Michel gestninge made abraham. c 1374 
Chaucer Anel. <y Arc. 99 But natheles ful mychell be- 
synesse Had he or pat he myght his lady Wynne. 1390 
Goweij Con f III. 381 Mechil grace ther uppon Unto the 
Citees schulde falle. a 1425 Cursor M. 18123 (Trin.) per 
coom a mechel steuen. c 1430 Syr Goner. (Roxb.) 8445 Than 
had the Soudon michel care. 

0. a tz 00 Moral Ode 211 Godes wisdom is wel muchel 
and alswa is his mihte. c xzoo Vices <§■ Virtues 47 Hit is me 
to muchel iswinch bar embe to penken. C1330 Assurnp. 
Virg. (B.M. MS.) 747 And ihesu, porw his inochi! my3t, 
Here feet and handes can to ry?t. 1 a 1366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 45 And that is sne that hath, y-wis, So mochel prys. 
c 1386 — Kni.'s T. 1494 Thou shalt ben wedded vn to oon 
of tho That han for thee so muchel care and wo. 14x3 Pilgr. 
Soivle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. no, I was ful sory that I was so 
soone departid fro so mochel ioye. c 1460 Launfal 282 A 
nian of mochell myghte. 

y. c 1200 Okmin 788 Forr patt wass to batt gode preost 
Well swipe mikell blisse. c 1220 Bestiary 319 He lepeb 
Sanne wici mikel list, Of swet water he haueb Srist. a 1300 
Cursor M. 18123 And eft par come a mikel steuen, Als it a 
thoner war of heuen. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 2 pe 
Bietons, men of mykelle myght. 11x420 Aninrs of Arth. 
xliii. (Ireland MS.), Hewulle stond the in stoure, in-toe so 
mycul styd. 1522 World <$• Child (Roxb.) Aiv, Mykyll 
is his myght. 1590 Spenser F. Q. h. iv. 7 He was a man of 
mickle might. Ibid. ui. iv. 20 He.. mickle fame Did get 
through great adventures by him donne. 1391 Shaks. 
j Hen. VI, tv. vi. 35 To morrow I shall dye with mickle Age. 
1627 Drayton Nimphidia lxxxviii, To the Fayrie Court they 
went, With mickle toy and merriment. 1819 Keats Eve St. 
Agues xiv, But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to 
grieve. 1850 Blackib /Eschylus II. 269 The riches stored 
by me with mickle care. 1891 E. Field Western Verse, 
Death Robin Hood 24 With mickle woe His heart was like 
to break. 

S. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. {Petrus) 537 He had perof 
rycht mekil wondir. c 1400 R owland <$• O. 484 p« Sarazene 
cryed with rnekill myghte. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxviii. 
(Ireland MS.), The kinge commawundet kindeli the Erie of 
Kente, For his meculle curtasy, to kepe the tother kny^te. 
c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xiv, Ther he wanne fulle 
mecul honoure. 16 16 Barbour's Bruce ted. Hart) 11. 245* 
Men of meekle might. 

e. X20S Lav. 29752 And mid wurSscipe mucle haldeS his 
wike. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1164, & he hem haljed for 
his & help at her nede In rnukel meschefes mony, pat meruayl 
is to here. 

e. with reference to power or importance. Now 
somewhat rare. 

a. a goo O. E. Martyrol. 28 Apr. 66 On pone ylcan daeg 
bib sancte Cristofores prowung pa;s miclan martyies. a 1325 
Prose Psalter xlvii[i]. 1 Our Lord Is michel & wcrpi to be 
praysed. 

f). a x2oo Moral Ode 92 Hwet scule we seggen ober don 
et pe niuchele dome. <1x374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. Pr. i. 86 
(Camb. MS.) The rith ordenee hows of so mochel a fader. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 17827 And thoru pair godd adonai, 
pair mikel godd of Israel, pai coniurd pam. na soth to het. 
XS- . Peebles to Play xxiii, The meikill deyill gang wi you. 

5. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 39 Solyman, 

Tamerlan, nor yit the mekle DeilL.was neuer sa wickit. 
1706 Burns To Mitchell 3 Alake 1 alake 1 the meikle deil 
Wr a’ his witches Are at it. 1800 Tannahill Poems (1900) 
120 Yon meikle folk Think siller stands for sense. 

e. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 144 Great rich 
farmers or muckle carles of the countrey. 18x9 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd in. (1827) 97 Our anchor’s lost,.. We’re 
perish'd a’, baith sma’ and muckle J 1896 ‘ L. Keith ’ Indian 
Uncle i. 4 There’s nae gainsaying that oor Adam’s the 
muckle man o’ the family noo. 

f. Const, of, at. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 283 pislauerd pat is so mikul o might. 
Ibid. 15124 O pis iesu pat es sa wis Sa mikel alsua o lare. 
Ibid. 17969 pat goddes sone so mychel of my^t, Among 
monkynde shal he lijt. 

5. c 1375 Cursor M. 17969 (Gdtt.) pat goddes sun, sua 
mekil of might, xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 11 Than 
swoir ane courtyour mekle of pryd. ? a 1550 Droickis part 
of play 42 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 315 Bot eftir he grew 
mekle at fowth. 

2. A great quantity or amount of; «= Much a. 
(In Sc. now chiefly in negative and interrogative 
context.) 

a. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 76 gif mon on mycelre rade.. 
weorbe geteorad [etc.]. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Micel 

hadde Henri King gadered gold & syluer. 

J 3 . c X20S Lay. 7283 Heo nomen of Romanisce londe 
muchel seoluer & gold. C1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 92 Pre- 
laws ouere pis robben ou re lond of mochil tresour. 1579 
Spenser Shepk. Cal. Feb. 109 A goodly Oake sometime 
had it bene.. And mochell mast to the husband did yielde. 

y. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 pe kyng. haldes grete 
and mykill land. Ibid. iv. 13 Scho had mykill tresoure. 
c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3417 The Jewes..gaf thaym 
mykel monee als. c 1450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 68 
Take as mykel salt, as pow hast pouder. xgafi Skelton 
Magnyf. 1356 By me is conueyed mykyll praty ware. 

fi. c X375 Sc. Leg. Sainis x. {Muihou) 464 He gert In- 
wirone al hyre In with mekil fuel, It to bryne. 1508 Dun- 
bar Flytingiv. Kennedie 189 Thowpurebippit, vglyaverill, 

. .Quhilk brewis mekle barret to thy bryd. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 26 He gathjris mekle money. 1676 
W. Row Contn. Blair's Antobiog. xii. (1848) 439 The honest 
Earl of Crawford feared mickle evil from this Session of 
Parliament. 1786 HaVst Rig xii, Duncan brags how 
meikle meal She's eaten here. *823 Scott Quentin D. xxxi, 
You have had as meikle good fortune as if you had been 
born with a lucky-hood on your head. 

e. 1720 Ramsay Edinb.'s Saint, to Ld. Carnarvon iv, 
I’ll no make muckle vaunting. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xiv, 
Neither of our sorrows will do muckle gude, that I can see. 
a 1859 in J. Watson Living Bards of Border 8 They were 
nae folk o’ muckle gear. 1872 C. Gibbon For the Kingxx ii. 
Madam, your father has not brought you muckle comfort. 
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t "b. Qualifying folk, people : A great number 
of, many. Obs. 

A c 1275 Passion of our Lord 49 in O. E. Misc. 38 Mochel 
volk hym vulede. 

y, c xzoo Ormin 15748 He full wel wisste patt tasr wass 
sammnedd mikell folic patt he3he da33 to frellsenn. 

&. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 60 Mekle peple pat was in pe 
kutk war sparrid in witli pe watir. 

3. Comb.: mickle-hammer (see quot.) ; mickle- 
mouthed a., applied proverbially to one whose 
face is rather disfigured by the disproportionate 
size of the mouth ; micklewame, tire stomach, 
esp. that of the ox used for culinary purposes ; 

+ mickle-what (cf. Little-what), a great deal, 
something of many kinds ; mickle wheel, the 
great wheel of a spinning wheel. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 171 The spallers employ 
heavy axe-formed or "muckle-hammers, for spalling or 
scaling off smaller flakes [of granite]. 1721 Kelly Sc. 
Provei bs 253 "Mickle mouth’d Folk are happy to their Meat. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's. Hist. Scot. 1. 94 Thay take the 
bail "meklewame of ane slain ox [etc.]. 1390 Gower Couf. 

I. 320 As he which cowthe "mochel what, a 1400-30 Alex- 
ander 130 Quadrenlis coruen all of quyte siluyre full 
quaynte, Mustours & mekil quat mare pen a littill. Ibid. 
5468.. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish xii. Both little wheel and 
"meikle wheel. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's xvi, She . . talked 
something of matrimony, and the mysteries of the muckle 
wheel. 

B. absol. and sb. 

I. The adj. used absol. 

1. A great quantity or amount ; much. To make 
mickle of-, to make much of, cherish. 

a. a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. xiox His men mycel to hearrne 
aefre gedydon. 

y. . c 137S Sc. Leg, Saints xxx. {Theodera) 350 Hyme pat 
mykil of hyre mad. 01400 Soxvdone Bab. 1016 M:kille of 
my people have thay slayn. a 1329 Skelton Col. Cloute 
559 The Church hath to mykel, And theyhaue to lytell. 
a 1701 Sedley Poet. Pieces wks, 1722 II. 9 Hold, there’s 
enough ; nay, ’tis o’er mickle. 

S. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xiii. {Marcus's 10 Sanct lone pe 
ewangeliste, pat of cristis priwete mekil wyste. <1x400-30 
Alexander 4397 Bot ay rnekill wald haue mare as many 
man spellis. 1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 60 Birdis 
hes ane better law na bernis be meikill. 

«. 1865 G. Macdonald A . Forbes 2 There’ll he no muckle 
o' him to rise again. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold i, How 
muckle will this be worth, think ye. 

•|- fo. Most, the greatest part {of something). Obs. 
<11378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 324 
Quhene George Douglas come to Sanctandrois and remanitt 
thair rnekill of ane day in dressing of his bussieness. 

c. So mickle (in 17 th c. Sc. written sameikill) 
=5 so much. 

1437 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 503/2 Yef so rnekill be necessarie 
yerto. c 1440 Generydes 6451 Ye will doo so rnekill as take 
y-’ payn, To come so ferre. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 1. 39 b, 
like ane of them sail haue sameikill, as is within his awin 
lordship and dominion. Ibid . , S/at. Alex. II, 13b, Quhat 
he hes taken fra anie man, he sail restore sameikill to him. 

d. In certain adverbial phrases : for as mickle 
as, forasmuch as ; in as (+ sa) mickle as, in so far 
as, inasmuch as ; f unto so mickle, so much that ; 
*j* as mickle to say as = * as much as to say 

<21300 Cursor M. 19596 Sua aght all preistes . . In als 
mikel als in paim es. 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 
For als mykill as it es lang tyme passed sen pare was any 

f uneral passage ouer pe see in to pe haly land [etc.]. 0x420 
.ydg. Assembly of Gods 92 In as mekyll as hit ys now soo 
That ye hym here haue as your prysonere, I shall you shew 
my compleynt loo. 0x440 Alphabet of Tales 145 Hur 
moder..blamyd hur&reprovid hur perfor, vntoso mekle, 
sho slew hur moder. 0x330 Exam. W. Thorpe in Foxe 
A. Sf M. (1583) I. S34 For as mikle as your asking passeth 
my vnderstancling,_ I dare neither deny it nor graunt it. 
1563 J. Davidson in Wodrow Misc. (1844) I. X92 For that 
war als mekle to say as God had apjjointit the Kirk to be 
judge betuix the thing that is and is not a 1372 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 283 Never twa of thame univer- 
sallie aggreing in all pointis, in samekle as thei ar of men. 

■f 2. {The) mickle-, those who are great. Obs. 
0x220 Bestiary 548 Bo arn Se little in leue la3e, Be 
mikle ne mai} he to him dra?en. a 1400 Octavian 1 Lytyll 
and mykyll, olde and yonge, Lystenyth now to my talkynge. 
II. sb, 

+ 3. Size, stature ; bigness. Obs. 

0x369 Chaucer Deihe Blannche 454 A wonder wel farynge 
knygbt..Of good mochel [v.r. mykil] and right yong therto. 
13.. Gaw. Sf Gr. Knt, 142 Bot mon most I algate mynn 
hym to bene, & pat pe myriest in his muckel pat my3t ride, 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 182 pre leodes in o lith non 
lenger pan other, Of one mochel & my3te in mesure and 
in lengthe. 0 1400 Destr. 7>oy 6246 Ector . . Of whose mykill, 
& might, & mayn strenght, Dares, .duly me tellus. 0 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 96 pe mykill of a mannes thee. I bid. 
xxii. 103 pai er rbjt faire and wele proporciound of paire 
mykill. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxviii. 335 Stones of a 
Spherick forme of sundry Mickles fram’d. 

4. A large sum or amount. Chiefly in proverb, 
Many a little (or pickle ) makes a mickle. 

X599 Middleton Micro-Cynicon Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 126 
Some little dirty spot. .Nothing in many's view, in her’s 
a mickle. 1603 Camden Rem., Prov. (1614) 3x0 Many a 
little makes a micle. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 509 r 6 But, I 
think, a Speculation upon Many a Little makes a Mickle. . 
would be very useful to the World. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 
29 Apr. 3/1 Mony a pickle maks a muckle. 

C. adv. [OE. has in advb. use several cases of 
the adj.: accus. neut. micel , genit. micles (early ME. 
mucheles), dat. pi. miclum , instrumental micle, ] 

1. To a great extent or degree; greatly; by far. 


MICKLEMOTE. 

Also in relative sense with as, how, so (see the 
corresponding use of Much adv.). 

In Sc. so mickle was in x6-i7th c. often written sameikill. 

а. c 897 K. jKlfred Gregory’s Past.C. ix. 60 Se laece bi<5 

micles to ba!d..pe [etc.]. <21000 Ceedmon's Gen. 27x3 Ic 

pegnum pinum dyrnde & sylfuni pe swiSost micle. c 1230 
Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 26 Herodes i-herde pet o king 
was i-bore pet solde bi king of geus, swo was michel anud. 
a 1323 Prose Psalter li[i). 7 He was michel worp in his 
vnnile. c X4ao Chron. Vilod. 841 Kynge Edgar was so 
mechel adredde. a 1423 Cursor M. 451 (Trin.) To god hym 
self wolde he be pere Not pere alone but mychel more. 

fi. a xzoo Moral Ode 258 po pe sungede muchel a drunke 
and an ete. 0x205 Lay. 3201 He mocbul a pa wodeloker 
wilnedepeos maiidenes. a 1225 A ncr. R. 292 Muchel luuede 
he us. c 1273 Worn. Samaria 74 in O. E. Misc. 86 po 
byleuede pat folk mucheles pe more. 1340 Ayenb. 57 Mochel 
hi wolden ham wrepi. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 386 And 
ouer al pis '-jet muchel more he pou?t what for to speke. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 3442 Thy request Is not to mochel dis- 
honest. <11423 Cursor M. 10981 (Trin.) Muchel for rijte 
shal he swynke. 

y. c 1220 Bestiary 235 Be mire is ma^ti, mikel }e swinkeS 
In sumer and in softe weder. a 1300 Cursor M, 4082 
It bitidd mikel in baa dauus. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 1697 He triste to mykel on his myght. a 1340 
Hamfole Psalter Prol., In pe translacioun i folovv pe lettre 
als mykyll as i may. c 1400 Rule St. Benet xi Mikyl walde 
he lie pride, pe prophete, als hali writ sais. 01420 Sir 
Amadace (Camden) xx, On the dede cors..Ful myculle his 
thojte was on 1 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. xiii. 434 Kynge 
M arke rode after hym praysynge hym mykel. 1526 S khli on 
Magnyf. 1289 He wyll make it mykyll worse than it is. 
0x620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 13 They usurped y, a 
voual not mikle different from i. 1839 T. Moore Song Sol., 
Durham Dial. iv. xo How mickle better’s the luv then 
weyne 1 

б. a 1300- X400 Cursor M. 6565 (Gdtt.) Mekil haue itrauayled 
for 30U. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2x3 Mekyll comfordes me the 
crowne of this kyde realme. a 1400-50 A lexander 897 pen 
merualid pam pe messangirs mekiil of hisspeche. 1533 Gau 
Richt Vay (1888) 4, I traistit mekil of siclik prisons. 1373 
Tyrie Refut. Knox To Rdr. x Thair is within his buke.. 
sum thinges nocht meakle appertenand to the caus. 1588 
A. King tr. Canisius’ Catech. 66 Thay ar mair. .to be 
lament! t,yat thay traist samekle in yair amn blinde iudgment. 
a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 10 Sho is mair mobile 
mekle nor the mone. 16x6 J. Maitland A pol. W. Maitland 
in Scot. Hist. Soc. Misc. (1904) II. 166 Abot of Londores 
he never wes, nor zit President of the Session, mekle les of 
the Privie Councell. 18x3 E. Picken Misc. Poems II. 80 
He reek’dna meikle on their trim. 1839 W. M’Dovvall 
Poems 39 (E.D.D.) Meikle wish’d the coming light Might 
be fu’ clear an* sinny. 

e. X786 Burns Brigs of Ayr 175 Ye’ve said enough, And 
muckle mair than ye can mak to through. x8x8 Scott Br. 
Lamm. viii. I think it may do— I think it might pass, if 
they winna bring it ower muckle in the light o’ the window ! 
1893 Crockett Stickit Minister, etc. viii, 104, I would be 
muckle the better o’t. 

2. Comb., as -p micklewise adj., greatly wise. 

1630 BviWFJt. Ant Aropomet. viii. 102 All which commodities 
our micklewise mothers defraud us of. 

t Mi’ckle, v. Obs. rare. [O E. mix Han, -mycclian, 
f. micel Mickle a.] tram. To magnify. (In OE. 
also inir. to increase.) 

971 Blickl. Horn. 13 Lufian we bine nu & his noman 
mycclian. a 1000 Andreas 1526 Myclade merefiod. <1x300 
E. E. Psalter lxxi. 17 Alle genge mykel him pai salle. 

t Sli’cldedom., mu’ckledom. Obs. rare. [f. 
Mickle a. + -DOM.] Size, magnitude, greatness. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scotl. I. 31 Almaist of 
that same mekledome. 1663 Sir J. Lauder jtrnls. (Scot. 
Hist. Soc.) 28 In the wery center.. of the table is planted 
about the meikledoom of a truncher a beautifull green 
smaradyes. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 60 The muckle- 
dom of half a crown. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseal. Gen. 
(1693) 684 For the michel-dome or greatness of it. 
tMi’Ckleliead, -hood. Obs. Forms: a. 3 
mi.kelh.ode, mikelhade, mykelhede, 4 mikel- 
hed; 4 mooh.-, meehelhede. [f. Miokle + 
-head, -hood.] Greatness; fullness, abundance. 

a. a 1300 E. E. Psalter viii. 2 For vpehouen es jn mykel- 
hede [v.r. mikelhade, mikelhode ; Ags. Ps. micelnis ; Vulg. 
magnificeutia] Ouer heuens pat ere brade. Ibid, xxviii. 3 
God of masihede [v.r. mosthed, mikelhed] ponnered he 
Ouer watres fele pat be. _ CX330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 13324 Vnder an hil he [Arthur] set pem pere.. pat 
when pe Romayns on pem. had sight, pe mikelhed schuld 
make pern aflight. 

(S. a 1300 Floriz 4 Bl. (Camb. MS.) 31 pu art hire ilich of 
alle pinge, Bope of semblaunt and of murninge, Of fairnesse 
and of muchelhede. 1340 Ayenb. 93 O god hou is nou 
grat pe mochelhede of pine zuetnesse. Ibid. 204 Vor be pe 
mochelhede of pe herte pe moup spekp pet zayp our Ihord 
ine his spelle. Ibid. 218 Hy..makep pe greate to mochel- 
hedes and etep pe blodi snoden. <x 1400 Prymer (1891) 26 
Prayse 3e hym aftir the meehelhede of his gretehed. c 1400 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iii. 125 For whi lord in helynge of 
my deedly sykenesse schal wel be schewyd and commendyd 
pe miebilheed of pi goodnesse. 

Micklemote, micldegemote (mrk’lmout, 
-girn^Ht). OE. Hist. (Now rare or Obs.) [ad. 
OE. micel gem St great meeting : see Mickle a. and 
Moot j^.] The great council or parliamentary 
assembly under the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

[OE. Chron. an. 977 (MS. C.) Her wses p»t myccle gemot 
set Kyrtlingtune.] 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xx. 
(1739) 36 U nto the Kings, Lords, and Clergy, must be added, 
as I said, the Freemen, to make up the Micklemote com- 
pleat. 1672-3 Comber Comp. Temple (1702! 560 A Micel- 

f emot or Great Council (now called a Parliament), a 1683 
idney Disc. Govt. in. xxviii. (1704) 349 Sometimes meeting 
personally in the Micklegemots, 1832 Austin furispt , (1 879) 
II, xxviii. 536 The Mickle-mote or Wittenage-mote of the 
Anglo-Saxons was both the legislature and a court of justice. 



MICELEWESS. 

*844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, x. (1862) 131 Whether a 
Great Council or a Witenagemote, or a Michelgemote, or 
a Colloquium, or a Parliament. 

MickleneSS (mi'k’lnes). Obs.txc.dial. Forms: 
see Mickle a. [f. Mickle a. + -ness.] Greatness, 

* bigness’ (in any sense) ; largeness; size. 

a, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxviii. 4 Steueti ofe lauerd in mikel- 
nes [21. r. miceltiisse, Vnlg. magnificentia]. Ibid. 1. 2 And after 
of }>i retithes jie mikelnes pou do awai mi wickednes. a 1323 
Pros,: Psalter v. 7 Ich am, Lord, in b e miclenes o f by mercy. 
1382 \Vvclif Baruch, ii. 18 The soule that is sori vp on the 
mykilnesse of euel, . .^yueth to thee glorie. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.j xvii. 79 Men fyndez dyamaundes. .of )>e raykilnes of 
hesill nuttes, 14. . MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, If. 28 tHalliw.) A 
grete multitude ofswyne, that ware alle of a wonderfulle me- 
kilnesse. 18S8 Atkinson t'leveld. Gloss., Micklish , pretty 
large; of something in which the quality of ‘mickleness ' 
exists. 

/S. c. 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 135 ]>e childes michelnesse 
shende jje enget on fuwer biugen. a 1323 Prose Psalter l[ij. 

2 And efter pe mychelnes of py pttes do way my wickednes. 
01380 Wycmf Set. IVhs. III. 19 In mychilnes of pi glorie 
pou didist doun alle myn adversaries. 1388 — Gen. xxxu. 
12 The grauel of the see, that mat not be noumbrid for 
myehilnesse. — Ex ad. ix. 24 It was of so greet mychelnes 
. .sith that folk was inaad, 

Mickson, obs. form of Mixen. 

Micky (mi*ki). [Applications of Micky, 
familiarly used for Michael. Cf. Mick, Mike jA] 

1 . Australian slang. A young- wild bull. _ 

1881 A. C. Grant Bush-life in Queensland _xvi. (1882) 
165 There are three or four Mickies and wild heifers. 1890 
‘R. Boldrevvood ' Col. Reformer xviii. II, 98 The wary.. 

* Micky a two-year-old bull. 

2 . U. S. slang. An Irishman. 

1890 Barrere & Leland Did. Slang, Mickey. 

Miele, -nes, obs. forms of Mickle, -ness. 

|| Mico (mfko). Obs. [Sp. mico, a. Tupi micS, 
— Carib mecou, applied to various species of 
monkey.] A small South American marmoset 
of the genus Hafale. 

1780-72 tr. yuan 4 Ulloa's Voy. fed. 3) I. 55 Among the 
monkies of this country [Carthagena], the most common are 
the micos, which are also the smallest. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1824) II. 158 The last, least, and most beautiful of all 
[the sagoitts], is the Mico. 1867-8 Nat. Encycl. IX. 36 
Mico, a beautiful species of monkey. 

Micracoustic (maikrakau'stik), a. and sb. 
Also erron. 8 9 microcoustie. [a. F. micracous- 
tique, f. Gr. giKpo-s small + anowrucus Acoustic <2.] 
A. adj. Epithet of an instrument which makes 
weak sounds audible. 

1855 Dunguson Med. Lex., Microcoustie. 011874 J. 
Chalmers tr. Enkmann-Chatriau in Casj. Lit. V. 304/2 
My micracoustic cornet. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

f B. sb. An instrument contrived to magnify 
small sounds (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753). Obs. 

xf&^Phil. Trans. XIV. 482 Microphones or Micracousticks 
that is Magnifying ear instruments. 1704 in J. Harris Lex . 
Teckn. I. 

Micr aesthete (msikre-splt). Biol. [f. Gr. 
fiiKpbs small + ahSrjTris ‘ one who perceives ’ (here 
used for £ organ of sense ’).] One of the numerous 
supposed tactile organs occupying the small pores 
(micropores) in the dorsal plates of certain chitons. 

1884 Moseley in Rep. Brit. Assoc. [1885) 7&1 These 
megaiiesthetes and miciarsthctes. 1885 — in Q. Jrnl. 
Microsc. Set. XXV. 43 To the organs contained within the 
micropores I shall give the name miertesthetes. 

Micrallantoid (msikralse-ntoid), a. rare. [f. 
Mictt(o)- + Allantoid.] Havinga smaUallantois. 
(Cf. Megallantoid, Mesallantoid.) 

1877 W. Turner Hum. Anat. ir. 869 Milne Edwards 
has grouped them [the Rodentia, Insectivora, Cheiroptera, 
Quadrumana, and Man] together in a Micrallantoid legion. 

Micrander (moikrarndai). Bot. Also -dre. 
[f. Gr. puepu-s small + dvSp-, avqp male.] A dwarf 
male plant produced by certain confervoid algae. 
1890 in Century Did. 1900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. 

Hence Micra-ndrous adj., pertaining to or con- 
nected with the dwarf males of fresh-water algse 
(.Cassell's Encycl. Diet. Suppl, 1902), 
l| Mieranthro’pos. nonee-ivtf. [Assumed Gr., 
f. pTnp- 6 s small + dvBpoinos man, after Microcosm.] 
That which represents the whole man in little. 

1825 Coleridge A ills Rejl. Conch 389. 

Micrencephaly (msikrense'fali). Path. [f. 
Gr. ptKpb-s small + tyKtyaXos brain.] General 
smallness of the brain, sometimes, but not neces- 
sarily accompanied by microcephaly (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1890). Hence Micrencephaiio a ., of or 
belonging to micrencephaly (Ibid.). Mioren- 
ce'phalons a., small- brained ; having a small 
brain (Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Micrify (mokkrifsi), v. [Irregularly £ Gr. 
pLcpa-s small, after magnify.} tram. To make 
small ; to render insignificant. 

1836 Emerson Nature 67 This power which he [the poet] 
exerts. .to magnify the small, to micrify the great. 1862 
Tyndall Mountaineer, viii. 71, I should look less cheerily 
into the future did I not hope to micrify, by nobler work, 
my episodes upon the glaciers. 

Micristology (maikristfrlSd.^i). Biol. [Irregu- 
larly f. Micro- 4- Histology.] (See quot.) 

1864 Thomas Med. Did., Micrisiology, the science which 
treats of the minutest organic fibres. 
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Micro (maiden?). Ent. [Subst. use of Micno- 
in microlepidoptera, microcoleapdera . ] A name 

applied by collectors to any insect belonging to a 
group notably smaller than the remaining insects 
of the same kind,esp. one of the microlepidoptera. 
1890 in Century Did. 

Micro- (maiden?) , before a vowel mier-, repr, 
Gr. fd/cpo comb, form of yhepos small, used chieily 
in scientific terms. 

1 . Prefixed to a sb. to indicate that the object 
denoted by it is of relatively small size or extent, 
as microbacillus, - bacterium , - conidium , - ferment , 

- fungus , -gamete, -gonidium, rarely in anglicized 
form -gonid (hence -gonidial adj.), -parasite (hence 
-parasitic adj.), -pore (hence -porous adj.), -sporo- 
phyll (hence -phyllary adj.), -zoogonidium. Mi'- 
cr oh last Biot. = Microcyte. Microgametocyte 
Biol., a cell containing microgametes. Mi-cro- 
r(h)abd Zool. , a name given by Sollas to certain 
minute flesh-spicules in the form of a 1 rhabdus ’ 
found in some sponges. Mi'crosclere Zool., a 
minute or flesh spicule of a sponge, which supports 
only a single cell ; hence Micro sole -rows a., having 
the character of a microsclere (Cent. Diet. 1S90). 
Microse'ptum Zool., a small imperfect or sterile 
septum or mesentery of an actinozoan (Ibid.'). 
Mi'crospliere, || Microsphse-ra Biol., (a) epithet 
applied by Cohn to the micrococci found in vaccine 
lymph and in small-pox pustules ; (b) the small 
initial chamber of a foraminifer in which there are 
a number of small nuclei; hence Microspheric a. 
Mi-crostome [Gr. ffroua mouth] Bot., a small 
mouth or orifice, as that belongingto the capsule of 
certain mosses ( Cent. Diet.). Microtylote Zool., a 
small Tylote. Microxea Zool. [Gr. bfa, var. bfua 
spear], a minute spear-shaped sponge spicule. 
Microzoogoni’diom (pi. -ia) Bot., a zoogonidium 
of minute size. Microzoospoxe Bot., a minute 
motile spore. 

1899 A lib uit's Syst, Med. VIII, 004 The *microbacillus of 
Untia, 187s tr. von Zietnssen’s Cycl. Med. I. 588 ♦Micro- 
bacteria (lod-like bacterial ; bacterium termo. 1890 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Microblast. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 528 
These [corpuscles] according to their sizes have been named 
normoblasts, megaioblasts, and ♦microblasts. 1872 Cooke 
Handbk. Brit. Fungi 1 1 . 776 Hypomycetes. . . *Microconidia 
or Conidia proper very copious. 1883 H. I. Slack in Know- 
ledge 1 June 323/r Former articles upon * micro-ferments 
afford some information concerning . . the bacillus. 1874 
Hardwicks' s Sci. -Gossip 256 That rare and interesting 
* Micro-fungus Xenodochus carbonari us. i8gr Hartog in 
Nature 17 Sept. 484 *Microgamete. X90S Bril. Med. Jrnl. 
23 Feb. 442 Afterentering the stomach of the gnat, the *mi- 
crogametocytes . . produce microgametes. 1837 Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bat, § 123, The*micro-gonidia, which are supposed 
to be true antheridia, have . . been described. 1884 Hyatt in 
Proc. Boston Soc. N at. 11 ist. XXIII. 67 The.-czoons . . assu me 
characteristics oftrue males or *microgonids. 1890 Century 
Did., *Microgonidial. 1884 Science 1 Feb. 130/1 The 
number of substances which are less injurious to man than 
to -*micro-parasites is very small. 1899 A Mult's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 196 Febrile ^micro-parasitic type. 1884 Moseley in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1885) 781 Aseries of smaller pores (^micro- 
pores 2883 — in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXV. 40 , 1 shall 
call them megalopores and micropores. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
♦Microporous. 1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 423/1 
The flesh spicules when present are usually *microrabds or 
spirasters. Ibid. 417/2 It is doubtful whether a distinction 
between megascleres and *microscleres can be maintained 
in the calcareous sponges. 1875 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. 
Med. II. 381 In the blood., he has demonstrated the ♦micro- 
spheres. 1891 DallingER Carpenter's Microsc. xtv. 727 The 
‘ microsphere ’ is followed by a larger number of chambers. 
1894 Lister in Phil. Tratts. CLXXXVl.437Themicro- 
spheresintbe two *microsphericexamples measure 13 x 12-3/4 
and 13 X 11 (x. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 1 . 83 The micro- 
spheras previously referred to as infesting the amoeba. 1898 
Sedgwick Text-b/e.Zool, 1 . 9 The intervening stages between 
the zoospore, produced by the megalospheric form, and the 
microsphere. 1895 Vines Texib/e. Bot. 1. 432 In .. Phane- 
rogams . . the*microsporophylls are morphologically simpler. 
Ibid. 78 When .. the flower includes only microsporophylls, 
it is called *microsporophyl!ary. 18B7 Sollas in Encycl. 
Brtt . XXII, 417 {Fig. 17), Microsclires .. r, ♦microtylote. 
Ibid., Microscleres .. n, oxyaster the same, with two 
actines (a centrotylote *microxea). _ 188a Vines tr. Sachs’ 
Bot. 257 Other of the cells. .give birth to 16 or 32 ♦micro- 
zoogonidia. 1873 Q- Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XV. 396 ♦Micro- 
zoospores (which conjugate, but otherwise in most cases 
appear incapable of germination). 

2 . Prefixed to sbs. and derived adjs. to denote 
‘ microscopic ’ in the sense * with the microscope % 
‘revealed by the microscope’. 

a. Denoting operations or branches of research 
carried, on by means of microscopic examination, 
as micro-analysis, -cautery, -chemistry (hence 
-chemic, - chemical , adjs., -chemically adv.), -crystal- 
logeny, -crystallography, -geology (hence -geological 
ac U-> ‘geologist sb.), -metallography (hence -metallo- 
grapher), -mineralogy (hence -mineralogical adj.), 
-pathology (hence -pathological adj., -pathologist 
sb.), -petrology (hence -pelrologist), -physics, 
-physiography, -zoology. 

1836 Highley in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. IV. 224 *Micro- 
Analysis. 1904 tr. Osmond's Microsc. Anal. Metals 65 
{heading) Micro-analysis of carbon steels. 2899 Allbutt's 
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Syst. Med. VIII. 833 The *micro-cautery has been used 
also with fair results. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., * Micro- 
chemic a., of or pertaining to micro-chemistry. 1836 High- 
ley in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. IV. 221 An instrument of 
structural, physical, *micro-chemical, and crystal lological 
research. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 137/2 *Micro- 
chemically the cells of cancer are insoluble in cold and 
boiling water. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex ■ s. v. ; ♦ Micro-chemistry, 
the chemical examination of minute bodies under the micro- 
scope. 1856 Highley in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. IV. 124 
♦Micro-Crystallogeny. Ibid. 223 *Micro-Crystallography. 
187S Dawson Dawn of Life v. 104 Tlie^ ♦micro-geologist 
well knows how. .mineral matter in solution can penetrate 
the smallest openings that the microscope can detect. 1837 
Ainer. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. 11. XXIV. 434 -'Micro-geology of 
Ehrenberg. 1862 Stoddart in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. IL 447 
On Micro-Geology. 1895 Nature 15 Aug. 367/2 It may be 
that the "micro-metallographer has much to learn from tire 
Japanese. Ibid. 367/1 The progress which has been made 
in ♦micro-metaliography during the past ten years. 1856 
Highley in Q- Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. IV. 223 The instruments 
of *Micro-Mmeralogieal research. 1887 Bonney in Q. Jrnl. 
Geol. Soc. XLI V. 44 The result is micro-mineralogtcal change 
only. 1836 Highley in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. IV. 220 (title) 
Contributions to ♦Micro- Mineralogy. 1879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks vii. 47 The special study of ♦micro-petrology. Ibid. 
xiii. 268 A determination of their precise origin is a difficult 
exercise for ♦micro-petrologists. 1885 Athenaeum 11 Apr. 
47 7/2 He had met with a success that gave him pre-eminence 
in this department of *micro-physics, and that was the pre- 
paration of the diamond ruling points. 1872 Q. Jrnl. 
Microsc. Sci. XII. 409 *Microzoology. 

b. Denoting properties revealed by microscopic 
examination, as micro-character, foliation, structure . 

1890 Century Did., *Micrackarader, any zoological char- 
acter derived from microscopic or other minute examination. 
1887 Bonney in Q. Jrnl. Geol. Soc. XLIV. 44 A ‘micro folia- 
tion only is produced, which.. appears to be parallel to the 
original^ stratification. 1885 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. (ed. 2) 
136 ♦Micro-structure. 1898 Engineering' Mag, XVI. 155/1 
The Microstructure of Bearing Metals. 

c. Denoting objects prepared for microscopic 
examination, as micro-section, -slide. 

1890 Centuiy Diet., Microsection, a slice, as of rock, cut 
so thin as to be more or less transparent, and mounted on 
a glass in convenient form to be studied with the aid of the 
microscope. 

3 . Bhys. and Bath., in sbs. of mod.L. form in 
-ia, compounded with Gr. names for different parts 
or functions of the body, and signifying arrested 
development of the part or function in question, as 
Microcephalia (see Microcephaly). Micro* 
g-lo’ssia, congenital smallness of the tongue 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). Microphthalmia 
(also anglicized Mi crophthalmy) [Gr. opBaX/xos 
eye], ‘ a Disease in the Eyes, the having little Eyes * 
(Bailey, 1731); hence Microphthalmia a. Mi* 
cro'psia [Gr. -opla kind of vision], term for tiie 
state of vision in which objects appear smaller than 
natural (Mayne). 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., * Microphthalmia, term for 
a morbid shrinking or wasting of the eye-balls ; microph- 
thalmy. X849 Craig, * Microphthalmy, a preternatural or 
morbid smallness of the eyes. 1868 Darwin Anim. PI. 
II. 24 Two sons were *mierophthalmic. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 107 *Micropsia, or macrupsia may be 
associated with the monocular diplopia. 

4 . Prefixed to an adj, with the sense f containing 

or possessed of some object or constituent in 
minute form, quantity or degree’, as Micro- 
aero'philous [Gr. hep-, drjp air, friend: 

see -ous] Bot., needing but little free oxygen 
(Jackson Gloss. Bot. 1900). MicrocaTpous [Gr. 
uapiros fruit] Bot., having small fruit ; also applied 
to mosses, having small urns (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1856). Microce’ratous, -cerotts [Gr. Ktpas horn] 
Ent., having small antennae (Ibid.). Micro- 
cla-stic [Clastic] Geol., minutely clastic. Mi- 
croda ctylous Bath. [Gr. baicrvXos digit], having 
small digits (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). Mrcrodont 
Anat . [Gr. bSovr-, uSovs tooih], having small orshort 
teeth. Microdomtous [f. prec.], in the same sense 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Micro-ele’ctric, having electric 
properties in a very small degree (Cent. Did.). 
Mrcroform Bot., epithet of a heteroecious fungus 
with teleutospores only, which require a period of 
rest before germinating (Jackson Gloss. Bot,), 
Microgranuli tic Geol. (see quot.). Microlepi- 
do-tous Zool. [Gr. XemSwros scaly, f. XemS-, Xems 
scale], having very small scales (Mayne). Micro- 
pe"talons Bot. [Gr. rriraXos a petal], having very 
small petals (Craig 1849). MicropIiyUous Bot. 
[Gr. (/niAAov leaf], having small leaves (Smart 
1840). Micxoporphyrrtic Geol., consisting of 
porphyritic rock in which the felspar or other 
crystals are of microscopic size. Micropterygious 
Zool. [Gr. xt fpvi- fin], having small fins (Mayne). 
Microspe'xmous Bot. [Gr. orepua seed], having 
very small seeds or grains (Mayne). Micro- 
spherwlptic Geol., characterized by the presence of 
microscopic spherulites, Mi'crospined, furnished 
with minute spines or spicules. Microsple-nlo 
Bath., not accompanied by enlargement of the 
spleen; Microsto-matous, micro 'stomous [Gr. 
aroyaT-, OTopa mouth], having a small mouth 
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(Mayne). Microstylar Arch., having a small 
style or column, epithet applied to a form of archi- 
tecture in which there is a separate small order to 
each floor (Ogilvie, 1882). 

1888 Team. Brit. Petrogr. 439 * Microclast ic, an epithet 
applied by Naumann to such clastic rocks as are composed 
of small fragments. 1884 Flower in 7 ml. Anthrop. Inst. 
XIV. 1S5 The 'Microdont section, containing all the so- 
called Caucasian or white races. Ibid., Microdont Races. 
x88s Geikih Text-bk. Geol. ted. 2) 109 Where the minerals 
are grouped in small isolated grain-like individuals, .. the 
structure has been named by French petrographers gra- 
nnltiic , or where only discernible by the aid of the micro- 
scope, * micro-granulitic. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cottas Rocks 
Class. 67 'Micro-porphyritic textures or structures of rock. 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xi. 185 Rocks in which very small 
isolated crystals occur only being spoken of as micro- 
porphyritic. xSSsGeikie Text-bk, Gtol. (ed. 2) xxx In many 
cases spherulites are only recognisable with the microscope, 
when they each present a black cross between crossed Nicoi- 
prisms, and thereby characteristically reveal the 'micro- 
spherulitic structure. x88i P. M. Dun-can in Jrnl. Linn. 
Soc. XV. 324 These.. have flesh-spicula acerate, fusiform, 
curved and 'microspined. 1905 H. D. Roi.leston Dis. 
Liver 318 Gilbert .. speaks of this as_ the 'microsplenic 
or asplenotnegalic form of biliary cirrhosis. 

5. a. Physics. Prefixed to the name of a unit 
to form a name for one-millionth part of that unit, 
as micro-ampere, -coulomb, -far ad, -gramme (Web- 
ster 1902), -litre {Cent. Diet. 1890), -millimetre 
(see also below), -ohm, - volt , -weber. b. In micro- 
scopic botany, micro-millimetre has by some been 
used for one- thousandth of a millimetre. 

[1873 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 224 For multiplication or division 
by a million, the prefixes mega and micro may conveniently 
be employed.] 1904 Westm. Gaz. 16 July 10/3 A 'micro- 
ampeie is the millionth part of an ampere. 1892 Gloss. 
Electr. Terms 12 in Lightning 3 Mar. Supp., 'Microcou- 
lomb. 1873 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 224 The 'microfarad is the 
millionth part of a farad. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Micro- 
gramme. A measure of weight, .it is equivalent to the one 
thousandth of a milligramme. 1868 L. Clark Electr. Meas. 
43 One millionth part of an ohm= r 'microhm. 1884 Flint 
Princ. tf Pract. Med. (ed. 5) 62 Whose size is between two 
and six 'micromillimetres, 1887 tr. N&geli <$• Schwendener's 
Microscope 293 Harting’s proposal to use the micromilli- 
metre ( = -oox mm.) as the standard of unity deserves general 
acceptance. 1868 L. Clark Electr. Meas. 43 One millionth 
of a volt = 1 ■'microvolt. X896 Jrnl. Soc. Arts 10 July 701/x 
'Microwebers X linkages = microcoulombs x ohms. 

6. Prefixed to the names of certain instruments, 
as: Micro-aucliplione, an instrument for rein- 
forcing or augmenting very feeble sounds {Cent. 
Did. 1890). Micro-barograph., an instrument 
designed to magnify the minor fluctuations of 
atmospheric pressure. Micro-battery, a very 
small galvanic battery (Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 
1884). Micro-detector, a sensitive galvanoscope 
{Cent. Did.). Micropanto graph, an instrument 
invented by Mr. Peters in 1S52 for the production 
of microscopically small writing (Knight Did. 
Mech. 1875). Micro-polariscope, a polariscope 
for the analysis of microscopic objects. Micro- 
refractometer, a refractometer specially con- 
structed for the detection of differences in the 
minute structure of blood corpuscles. Micro- 
rheometer, an instrument for measuring the rate 
of flow of liquids through a capillary tube ; hence 
Microrheome'trical a ., pertaining to or indicated 
by a microrheometer ( Cassell's Encycl. Did. 1885). 
Micro-tasimeter, an instrument invented in 1878 
by T. A. Edison for measuring infinitesimal pres- 
sure. Micro-telephone, a telephone constructed, 
to render audible very weak sounds ; hence Micro- 
telepho'nic a. {Cent. Diet.). 

1904 Aihenceum 31 Dec. 911/3 The authors described an 
apparatus called the ‘ 'micro-barograph 1878 Eng. Me- 
chanic 23 Aug. 602 A 'Micro-battery for the Microphone. 
X867 J. Hogg Microsc. l. ii. 147 The powers of the 'micro- 
polariscope cannot be better displayed than in the exhibition 
of the foiegoing phenomena. i&86Athensum 27 Mar. 427/1 
Mr. Crisp exhibited.. Prof. Exner’s new 'micro-refracto- 
meter. 1879 Pros. Roy. Soc. XXVIII. 280 The author 
[T. B.Hannay] proposes to use for liquids the term ‘ Micro- 
rneosis',. .the instrument being called the 'microrheometer. 
1878 Jrnl. Franklin Inst. CVI. 173 Edison’s 'Micro- 
tasimeter. r88x At/ienxum 12 Feb. 238/2 Father Deuza, 
the Italian astronomer, has been making some experiments 
with the 'micro-telephone. 

Micro-aerophilous, -ampere, -analysis, 
-audiphone : see Micro- 4, 5, 2, 6. 

Micro bacillus, -bacterium : see Micro- i. 
Microbal (maikrffwbal), a. Biol. [f. Microbe 
4 -al.] = Microbial. 

x888 Med. News 12 May 506 Careful covering of the 
wound to guard against microbal invasion. 

Micro-barograph, -battery : see Micro- 6. 
Microbe (mai'krffub). Biol. [a. F. microbe 
(Sedillot 7 March. 1878 in Comptes rendus Acad. 
Sci. LXXXVI. 634), f. Gr. phepo-s small + fios life. 

'The Gr. fffos is here, as in mod. scientific formations 
generally, used in an incorrect sense : see Bio-. The sense 
of Gr. Vixpo/Stos would be ‘short lived’.] 

An extremely minute living being, whether plant 
or animal; chiefly applied to the bacteria con- 
cerned in causing diseases and fermentation. 


x88x Times x Feb s/d A small organism, or microbe, which 
..he finds good reason to regard as the agent of the malady. 
1893 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 20 May 1084 Ice. .has been found to 
contain dangerous microbes. 1899 AUbutt's Syst. Med. 
VII. 546 The meningitis may be produced by a growth of 
microbes. 

Microbia, pi. of Microbion. 

Microbial (moikrflvbial), a. Biol. [f. Ml- 
chobi-on + -al.] Of or pertaining to microbes; 
due to or produced by microbes. 

1887 19 th Cent. Aug. 244 There is a considerable difference 
found in the microbial richness of the air in different places. 
1898 Nature 10 Feb. 355/2 Alcohol in relation to microbial 
diseases. 1899 AUbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 471 Rheumatism 
is. .due to an infection, .by an agent of microbial nature. 

So Micro-bias, a., in the same sense. 

1883 American XVI. 318 Positively alive with microbian 
organisms. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 34 The bronchitis 
is secondary to the microbian invasion. 

Microbic (msikmwbik), a. Biol. [f. Microbe 
4-ic.J — prec. 

x88x Lancet Apr. 553/1 M. Pasteur did not assert that 
this was the special microbic organism of rabies. 1905 
H. D. Rolleston Dis. Liver 329 It is .. remarkable that 
..microbic infection does not more often occur. 
Microbicide (maikiJu-bissid), sb. and a. Biol. 
[f. Microbe + - ( 1 ) cide L] 

A. sb. Something that kills microbes. 

1887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 12 Mar. 588 Many microbicides .. 
may therefore be employed subcutaneously. 

33. adj. Microbicidal. 

1885 Brit. Med. 7ml. II. 1097/1 The sulphates of copper 
and zinc . . have an effective microbicide power. 1890 Fortn. 
Rev. XLVIII. 87 note. Essences and spices are to a very 
high degree microbicide. 

Hence Microbici'dal a., pertaining to the killing 
of microbes. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 715 The use of. .microbicidal 
agents. 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. xoSegt. 561 The microcytase 
being chiefly concerned with microbicidal action. 

Microbiology (maikrthbaifdoclgi). Biol. [f. 
Micro- + Biology.] The science which treats of 
micro-organisms; the study of microbes. 
x888 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXXIII. 34 1_ There was great 
reason for creating in the Faculty of Sciences the chair of 
Microbiology. 1891 Nature 20 Aug. 366/ r Important as are 
the researches into microbiology, there are other factors to 
reckon with. 1898 A Ubutt'sSyst. Med. V. 347 Microbiology 
has thrown great light upon this, .idiopathic pleurisy. 

Hence Micr obiolo - gical a. , ot or pertaining to 
microbiology; Microbio Togist, a student of 
microbiology. 

1885 Science V. 73 Ideas which are just now very prominent 
in the minds of microbiologists. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. 
II. 990 This.. extremely delicate micro-biological method. 

|| Microbion (msikiffmbipn). Biol. PI. mi- 
crobia. Mod. Latin form of Microbe. 

1883 A thenasum 27 Oct. 538/1 The treatment of diseases due 
to microbia. 1884 Science IV. 145/1 These [reports]. . by no 
means demonstrate that the active principle of cholera 
resides in a microbion. 

Microbious (maikrJu-biss), a. [f. Microbion 
+ -ious.] = Microbial {Syd. Soc. Lex . 1 890). 
Micro blast, -earpous,-eautery : see Micro- 
1, 4, 2. 

II Micro cepbale (maikrose'feil). Path. [a. F. 
microccphale.\ = Microcephalus r. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topium d's A irlhrop. v. 165 All in whom 
the brain has not attained a certain degree ot development, 
or the cranial cavity a given capacity at adult age, are 
termed microcephales. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 19 Apr. 2/3 Idiots, 
especially microcephales, have flattened retreatingforeheads. 

Mieroeephali, -lia : see Microcephalus, -ly. 
Microceplialic (maikrcs/fae'lik), a. and sb. 
Path, and Anthropology, [ad. F. in icrociphalique, 
f. mod.L. mtcrocephal-us : see Microcephalus and 
- 10 .] a. adj. Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
microcephaly, b. sb. A microcephalic person. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1864 W. Turner in Q. Jrnl. 
Sci. I. 257 Now the Neanderthal skull cannot be regarded 
as microcephalic. 1873 Eng. Cyci., Arts ty Sci. Suppl. 1552 
Microcephalies, persons with small heads. This deformity 
is associated with mental defect. _ 1879 Maudsi.ey Palhot. 
blind v. 176 A microcephalic idiot. x88o Nature 8 Jan. 
224/1 The now extinct Tasmanian race was. .microcephalic. 

Microcephalism (msikrtfse-faiiz’m). Path. 
[f. mod.L. mlcrocephal-us (see Microcephalus) + 
-ism.] = Microcephaly. 

1861 N. Syd. Soc. Yenr-bk. Med. 2 Memoir on Microce- 
phalism. 1879 tr. De Quatref ages' Hum. Spec. 111 Micro- 
cephalism, tdiotcy, and cretinism constitute so many 
teratological or pathological states. 

Microcephalous (maikrtjse-falas), a. [f. 
mod.L. microcephal-us (a. Gr, phcpoitiipaKos small 
headed, f. p'ucpo-s small + /ce/paKf head) + -ous.] 
Small-headed, a. Path, and Anthropology. Having 
an abnormally small head ; characterized by micro- 
cephaly. b. Bot. ‘ Applied to a plant that has 
flowers disposed in small heads’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1840 Smart, Microcephalous, little-headed, applied to the 
beryx, [a] fossil fish. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man I. iv. 121 
The arrested brain-development of microcephalous idiots. 
1873 — Emotions viii. 206 The eyes of microcephalous idiots 
..brighten slightly when they are pleased. 1877 Black 
Green Past. iv. (1878) 34 Before 1 would marry one of those 
bedizened and microcephalous playthings. 

II Microcephalus (mrikv<?se , fal»s). PL micro- 
eephali (-serialai). Path. [mod.L.: see prec.] 


1 . A person having an abnormally small skull. 

1863 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk . Med. 94 Healthy parents may 

produce one or several mieroeephali. 1879 tr. Ve Quatrefages' 
Hum. Spec, xir Vogt has compared the brain of micro, 
cephali to that of the anthropomorphous apes. 

2 . [Cf. Hydrocephalus.] A pathological con- 
dition in which the smallness of the cranium 
prevents the proper development of the brain. 

1897 L. E. Holt Dis. Infancy 702 The symptoms of 
microcephalus are those of idiocy and cerebral paralysis. 

Microcephaly (niaikrt?se-fali). Also in mod.L. 
form microcephalia, [ad. F. microciphalie , f. 
mod.L. mlcrocephal-us : see Microcephalous.] 
The condition of having an abnormally small 
head, esp. a. in Anthropology , having a skull of a 
capacity less than 1 350 cubic centimetres (Flower 
Caial. Mus. Sicrg. 1 879) ; b. Path., having an 
abnormally small or atrophied skull. 

1863 Gore in Anlhrop, Rev. I. 168 The valuable essay of 
Wagner on the subject (Yorstudien, 7h. 2; of micro-cepbaly. 
1863 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. 94 On Microcephalia. 
x886 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 30 Jan. 184/2 The theory which 
attributes microcephaly to premature cranial syntosis. 

Mieroeeratous, -cerous, -character, 
-ehsmistry : see Micro- 4, 2. 

Microclase (msrkrokltfe). Min. [ad. G. 
mikroklas, f. Gr. pinpo-s small -1- /tkaens cleavage.] 
A potash-soda ielspar occurring intercrystallized 
with orthoclase, from the St. Golthard, Switzer- 
land {Cassell's Encycl. Did. 1885). 

Mieroelastie : see Micro- 4. 

Micro cline (xnsrkroklsin). Min. [ad. G. 
mikroklin (A. Breithaupt 1830), f. Gr. pi epos + 
ie\TveLv to incline, as indicating that the angle 
between its cleavage plane differs a little from 
90 degrees.] A green and blue variety of felspar. 

1849 Watts tr. GmeHn’s Handbk. Chem. HI. 442 Micro- 
cline [has] precisely the same composition as felspar. 190a 
Miers Min. 459 Microcline is the name given to anorthic 
potash felspar. 

attrib. 1888 F. H. Hatch in Teal! Brit. Petrogr. 439 
Microcline structure. The mineral mierodine shows .. a 
cross hatching. 

II Micrococcus (maikrtfikgkos). Biol. PI. mi- 
crococci (-kp’ksai). [mod.L., f. Gr. phepo-s small 
+ k 6 kkos berry.] Any' one of a genus of minute 
spherical or slightly oval organisms, generally 
regarded as fission-fungi, belonging to the bio- 
logical group of Splmrobaderia or Schhomycetes. 

1870 T. R. Lewis Physiol. <$- Pathol. Res. (1S88) 4 A 
‘micrococcus colony’. Ibid. 29 Writers who advocate the 

re-existence of a germ. .to every living thing, this germ., 
eing called its ‘ micrococcus 1875 Darwin Insecth. PL 

vii. 173 The smallest micrococci which are distinctly discern- 
able under a power of 800 diameters are estimated to be 
from -0002 to -0005 of a millimetre, .in diameter. 

attrib. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxxvii. 560 The 
little vesicles [of prickly heat] may pustulate, doubtless from 
micrococcus infection. 

Hence micrococcal (-kgkal) a., relating to or 
caused by micrococci. B£icrococco -legist, a 
student of micrococci. 

1893 W. R. Gowers Man. Dis. Ncrv. Syst. (ed. 2) II. 329 
The micrococcal embolism of jninute vessels. 189S Alibutfs 
Syst. Med. 1 . 702 We must distinguish several kinds of that 
disease [diphtheria] (bacillary, micrococcal, and so forth). 
1902 A. Lang in Longm. Mag. Apr. 568 An eminent micro- 

COCeOlogist. 

|| Microcoleoptera (mahkreJqri/Vptera), sb. 
pi. Ent. [f. Micro- + Coleoptera,] The smaller 
kinds of coleoptera. 

1871 Wood Insects at Home 220. 

Mieroconidium : see Micro- t. 

Microcosm (moi-kr<?kpz’m). In 5 mycro- 
eosme, 5-7 roierocosme. Also occas. in L. and 
quasi-Gr. forms mierocosmus, -cosmos, 3 Ormin 
myerocossmos. [ad. F. microcosms (14th c.),ad. 
med.L. mierocosmus, mlcroscosmus, ad. late Gr. 
piittpbs icucrpos {pdepus small, noapos world). Cf. 
Macrocosm.] 

1 . The ‘little world’ of human nature; man 
viewed as an epitome of the ‘ great world ’ or 
universe. 

CX20O Ormin 17595 Mycrocossmds, hat nemmnedd iss 
Affterr Englisshe spseche pe little werelld. 1426 Lydg. De 
Guil. Pilgr. 12370 Merveylle nat..That thow be let in 
thy vyage, . . Syth ‘ Mycrocosme men the talle ; And micro- 
cosme ys a word Wych clerkys calle ‘the lasse world’. 
1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 Wherefore 
amonge Creatures theis two alone Be called Mierocosmus, 
Man and our Stone. 1570 Dee Math. Prcf. ciiij. The 
description of him, who is the Lesse world : and, from 
the beginning, called Mierocosmus (that is, _ The Lesse 
World). 1597 1 st Pt. Return fr. Parnass, 1. i. 281 What 
an unmanerlie microcosme was this swine-faced clowne. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 301 They have thence 
had reason to name it [man’s Nature] Microcosmos, or little 
world. 1604 James I Caunterbl. (Arb.) 102 The diuers parts 
of our Microcosme or little world within our selues. 1625 
Hart Anat. Ur. j.Ls God . . at last made man, that micro- 
cosme , or little world, as it were an epitome or abridgment 
of this great vniuersall world. 1663 Geruihr Counsel 34 
The Dimensions the Creator bath been pleased to give to 
the Microcosme Man. 1727 De Fob_ Syst. Magic I. iu 
47 Among these, some studied the Microcosm td human 
Bodies, and search t both Distemper and Median. *768 
Foote Devil on 3 Sticks 1. Wks. 1799 II. 243 Woman.. is 
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a microcosm, and rightly to rule her requires as great ! 
talents as to govern a state. 1838-9 Halla.m Hist. Lit. Ill, 
in. iii. § 19. 14 The doctrine of a constant analogy between 
universal nature, or the macrocosm, and that of man, or the 
microcosm. 1893 Kropotkin in_ 19M Cent, Aug. 252 The 
molecule thus becomes a particle of the universe on a 
microscopic scale — a microcosmos which lives the same life. 
“Jib. Jocularly used for ‘ body’. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 83 He puts both Ends of 
his Microcosm in Motion, by making Legs at one End, and 
combing his Peruque at the other. 
notice-use. (See quot.) 

1606 B. Jonson Masques, Hymenxi B r b, Here out of 
a Microcosme, or Globe (.figuring Man)., issued forth the 
first Masque. 

2. In extended sense, applied to a community or 
other complex unity regarded as presenting an 
epit ime of the world, or as constituting * a little 
world ’ in itself. 

1562 Eden Let. to Sir IV. Cecil in Decades (Arb.) p. xliv, 
An experiment, wrought by arte to the similitude of the 
vniuersall frame of the worlde..and maye therfore in my 
judgement more woorthely be cauled Michrocosmos, then 
eyther man or any other creature. 1387 Greene liuphues 
to Philautus Wks. (Grosart) VI. 23s This cilty was Micro- 
cosmos, a little Wbrlde, in respect of the Cytties of Greece. 
iSgo in Tytler Hist. Scott. (1864) IV. 179 This microcosme 
of Britain, separate from the continent world. 1791 Bentham 
Pauopt. 1. Postscr. 79 That scene of clock-work regularity 
which it would be so easy to establish in so compact a 
microcosm. 1814 Scott Wav. it. The more judicious poli- 
ticians of this microcosm. 1826 Disraeli viv. Grey 1. ii, 
The microcosna of a public school. 1845 Ford Handbk. 
Spain l. 338 [Gibraltar] this microcosmus where all creeds 
and nations meet. 

b. Adopted as the name of a travelling me- 
chanical exhibition in the iSth c. 

1736 B. Lynde Diaries (1880) 182, P. M. went to see micro- 
cosms. a 18x7 R. L. Edgeworth Mem. (1820) I. 110 By 
accident I was invited [in 1765] to see the Microcosm, a 
mechanical exhibition, which was then frequented by every 
body at Chester. 

e. A 1 miniature ’ representation of. 

1808 Acicermann i titled The Microcosm of London, or 
London in Miniature. *860 All Year RoundiAo. 52. 36 He 
intended his wardrobe-shop to be a satirical microcosm of 
Petty France. 1872 Morlkv Voltaire vii. led. 2) 344 A 
microcosm of the whole battle. 1877 F. Heath Fern IV. 
105 That microcosm of the Fern World, the case, or pot. 

If d. In the 17th c. sometimes used (? ignorantly) 
for: A‘ world huge mass. 

1611 Cory at Crudities 79 It [a mountain] is couered with 
a very Microcosme of clowdes. 1641 Capt, A. M ervin in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. at6 Let then that Microcosm 
of Letters Patents, .rise up in Judgment. 

1 3 . Ale A. The philosophers stone. 06s. 

* 477 *]. 

Hence f Microco'smala., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a microcosm. 

a 1644 Quarles Sol. Recant, ch. xii. (1645) 58 Before the 
Sun, and Moon, and Stars appear Dark in thy Microeosmal 
Hemisphear. 1631 Biggs New Disp. (• 54 As if he were 
the microcosmall Couneel of State’s chief Physitian. 
t ffiicroco’smetor. 06s. Also erron. -meter. 
[mod.L. f. Gr. ythepo-s small + Koap-qTwp, agent-n. 
f. Koapuv to set in order, f. noapos Cosmos ; after 
Microcosm.] Term used by Dolseus for the essence 
or principle of life. Hence f Micro-cosmetoric 
a. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 

1684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 704 The Anima Brutorum with 
him is called Microcosmeter. 1723 Freind Hist. P by sick 
I. 265 Calling in to his aid his ancient good ally, Micro- 
cosmetor, Governor of the Animal Spirits, he gives battle to 
the disturbers of his rest. 

Microcosmic (maikrukp’zmik), a. [f. Micro- 

C03M + -IC.] 

1 , Of or pertaining to a microcosm or ‘ little 
world,’; of the nature of a microcosm. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 281 The imitative 
Caer-Sidee represented the microcosmic Ship resting on the 
top of the mountain. 1871 B. Taylor Faust iii. 1. 63 Man, 
that microcosmic fool. 1893 Huxley Estol, # Ethics 13 
The microcosmic atom should have found the illimitable 
macrocosm guilty. 

2 . Microcosmic salt [ = L sal tnicrocosmicus, 
Bergmann Opusc. 1773 (ed. 1780) II. 12]: a 
phosphate of soda and ammonia (HNaNH 4 P 0 4 + 
4^0), originally derived from human urine, and 
much used as a blow-pipe flux, t Microcosmic 
add -, phosphoric acid as obtained from this salt. 

1783 Withering tr. Bergmann' s Outl. Min. 36 A precipitate 
of cobalt.. which makes a blue glass with borax or micro- 
cosmic salt. 1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 629-30 Acid 
of Phosphorus, This acid, called also the microcosmic acid, 
has already been described. 1816 Encycl. Perth. V. 566/1 
Urine contains the fusiblesalt of urine, or microcosmic salt. 
190a Miers Mineral. 271 The treatment in the head of 
microcosmic salt. 

MicroCOSmicalCmaikmkp'zrnikal),!?. [Formed 
as prec. + -Ah.] ■= prec. 1. 

1S70 Deb Math. Prof. c iiij b, Whereby, good profe will 
be had, of our Harmonious, and Microeosmicnll constitu- 
tion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £/._ 11. iii, 69 This opinion 
confiimed would much advance the microcosmicail conqeite, 
and commend the Geography of Paracelsus, 1790 Siuly 
Occult Sci. (1792) I.67 He [man] hath a microcosmicai sun, 
moon, and stars within himself. . ’ 

Microcosmograpliy (mobkrpkpzmp-grafi). 

? Ohs. [f. Microcosm + -(OiGRAPHY.] The de- 
scription of the ‘microcosm’ or man. Also 
( nonce-use ), microcosmic representation. 
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1606 Birnie Kirk-Burial Ded., Ye can see no singular 
thing that in some compendious Micro-cosmo-graphy does 
not shine in your self. x6z8 Earle (title) Micro-cosmo- 
graphie, or, a Peece of the World Discovered ; in Essayes 
and Characters. 1696 in Phillips. 1856 in Mayne Expos. 
Lex. In mod. Diets. 

Microcosmology (maikrtfkpzmpdodsi). rare. 
[f. Microcosm + -(o)lugy.] A treatise or disserta- 
t.on on the ‘ little world ’ or human body. 

1856 in Mayne Expos, Lex. In mod. Diets. 

Microcoulomb : see Micro- 5. 
Mierocoustie, erron. form of Micracoustto. 
Microcritk(m3i-kiY>kri])]. Physics , [f. Micro- 
+ Crith.J A. unit of molecular weight; the half 
hydrogen-molecule. 

1873 J. P. Cooke New Cheat. (1874) 73, I propose to call 
the unit of molecular weight we have adopted a microtrith , 
even at the risk of coining a new word. 

Micro-crystal (.msikwkrrstal). Chem. [f. 
Micro- 4- Crystal jA] A crystal visible only by 
the microscope. 

1893 tr. Pack's Chem. Crystall. 42 The methods of recog- 
nizing, .micro-crystals became more perfect. 

Microcry stallme (msikwkrrstalain), a. 
Geol. and Min. [f. Micro- + Crystalline,] 
Formed of microscopic crystals. 

1876 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. 46 The aid of a pocket lens 
becomes necessary, .to recognise their crystals, and these 
[rocks] are known as Micro-crystalline. 1879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks xi. 188 The cential portion consists of vitreous, and 
at times, micro-crystalline matter. 1891 Athenaeum 24 Jan. 
126/1 A heavy, yellow, microcrystalline powder. 

Microcrystallitie (mabkrzikristali-tik), a. 
Geol. and Min. [f. Micro- + Crystallite + -ic.] 
Belonging to microscopic crystallites. 

1882 Geikie Text-bh. Geol. 104 This gtound-mass..may 
he.. still further devitrilied, until it becomes an aggregation 
of such little granules, needles, and hairs between which 
little or no glass base appears (microcrystallitie). 

Microcrystallogeny, -crystallography : 

see Micro- 2. 

Microcyst (markrusist). Bot. [f. Micro- + 
Cyst.] An enclosed swarm-cell, an encysted 
swarm-spore (of Myxomycetes). 

1887 tr. De Bary's Comp , Morph, ty Biol. Fungi 427 The 
term Microcyst was given by Cienkowski to the resting- 
state of the swarm-cells [of Myxomycetes]. 1903 tr, Stras - 
burger's Bot. 303 They [the swarin-spores] surround them- 
selves with a wall, and as microcysts pass into a state of rest. 

Microcyte (msi-kr&ait). Path. [f. Micro- 
+ -cyte.] A minute red blood-corpuscle. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 3x8 Microcytes, .are small 
elements, not exceeding -003 or -004 mm. in diameter, brightly 
shining, of the same colour (or even deeper) as the red 
corpuscles. 1884 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 62 These 
microcytes are regarded by some as red blood corpuscles in 
process of formation, by others as atrophied or degenerated 
red corpuscles. 1897 A Mutt's Sysi. Med. IV. 579 Small 
red corpuscles or microcytes may occur in varying numbers. 

|| Microcythsemia (maikwsijff’mia). Path. 
[mod,L. f. prec. -1- Gr. alpa blood.] The condition 
of the blood when it contains many microcytes. 

1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 518 Microcythtemia is the 
name given, .to a disease, .characterized by the appearance 
in the blood of.. microcytes. 

Mierodactylous : see Micro- 4. 
Microdentism (maikrodemtiz’m). [mod. f. 
Gr. piicpo-s small + L. dent-, dens tooth + -ISM.] 
Smallness of the teeth. 

1889 Lancet June 1152/2 Microdentism. .was associated 
with overgrowth of the molars. 

[Microdermatous, a. Path. A spurious word 
originating in a misreading of Myoodermatoos. 
*856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex.] 

Micro-detector, -dont: see Micro- 6, 4. 
Micro- electric, -farad: see Micro- 4, 5. 
Microfelsite (insikmfedsait). Geol. and Min. 
[f. Micro- + Felsite.] A form of felsite incapable 
of resolution under the microscope. Hence Bffii- 
crofalsi'tic a., of, belonging to, or consisting of, 
microfelsite. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 171 It yet remains to be 
shown whether micro-felsitic matter is inert upon polarised 
light. 1888 Teall Brit. Peirogr. 439 Microfelsite, a term 
first introduced by Zirkel,..is now generally defined as a 
microscopic substance, forming the base of some porphyries, 
which is characterized by the possession of a granular, scaly, 
and fibrous structure without the power of exerting any 
definite action on polarized light, 

Microfermeat, -foliation, -form : see Micro- 
1, 2 b, 4. 

Micro-gamete, -geology, etc.: see Micro-. 
Micro-germ (raai-krudgoim) . Path. [f. Micro- 
4 Germ.] A microbe. Hence Microge*rmal a. 
1887 A. M. Brown Anim. Allied, 117 The category of 
affections admittedly micro-germal, parasitic. Ibid. 150 It 
is. .an absurdity to introduce micro-germs into the question. 

Microglossia, -gonidium, -gramme: see 

Micro- 3, 1, 5. 

Microgranite (msikrograrnit). Geol. [f. 
Micro- + Granite,] A granite rock, recognizable 
as crystalline only under the microscope. Hence 
Microgranitic a., of, or pertaining to, micro- 
granite. Microgra’nitoid a., like microgranite. 

1885 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. (ed. 2' 109 Where a similar 
structure is so fine that it can only be recognised with the 
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microscope, it has been called microgranitic or euritic. j888 
Teall Brit. Petrogr. 307 The former he [Rosenbusch] 
proposed to call micro-granites. 1893 (see Micro-syenite]. 
1903 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 11. 11. v. (ed. 4) 151 Where their 
elements are minute the structure becomes micro-granitoid 
or euritic. Ibid. vii. 209 Granite-porphyry (micro-granite) 
a fine grained granitoid rock. 

Microgranulitic : see Micro- 4. 
Micrograph, (morkmgraf). [f. Micro- + 

-GRAPH.] 

1 . A picture or photograph of greatly reduced size. 

1874 Draper Relig.% Sci. v. (1877) 134 In her [the Mind’s] 

silent galleries are there hung micrographs of the living 
and the dead ? 

2 . An instrument constructed for producing ex- 
tremely minute writing or engraving (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875). Cf - Micropantograph. 

Micrographer (maikrp-grafo-i). [f. Micro- 
graphy : see -gkapher.] One who practises mi- 
crography ; one who describes or delineates micro- 
scopic objects. So J&Xicro’gxapMst in the same 
sense {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. A nat. 1 1 1. 527 h The accounts given of 
it bysomeoftheearliermicrographers. 1849 Owen Partheno- 
genesis 32 note. The masterly Micrographer [Ehrenherg], 

MicrograpMc (maiknigne-fik), a. [f. Micro- 
graphy : see -graphic.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the delineation of micro- 
scopic objects or to micrography. 

1856 Griffith & Henfrey (title )' The Micrographic Dic- 
tionary; a guide to the examination and investigation of 
the structure and nature of microscopic objects. 1893 Nature 
15 Aug. 368/2 The applications of micrographic analysis. 

2 . Minutely written (as symptomatic of nervous 

disorder). 1899 [see Macrography]. 

Micrography (maikrp-grafi). [f. Micro- -t- 
Gr. --/pa<pia writing. Cf. F. micrographiel\ 

1 . The description or delineation of objects visible 
only by the aid of a microscope. 

*658 Phillips, Micrography, the description of minute 
bodies by a magnifying glass. 1663 Phil. Trans. I. 58 He 
was much surprised when he saw the Micrography of 
Mr. Hook. 1670 Moral State Eng. 41 By the study of 
Micrography.. they have displaied a new Page of the Book 
of Nature. 1731-3 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush. xvi. 233 Tis 
unreasonable to believe, that Water can have such extra- 
ordinary Skill in Botany, or in Micrography [etc.]. 1869 

tr. Pouchet's Universe (1871) 7 Will any one accuse micro- 
graphy of giving rise to those vain illusions with which those 
. .are pleased to reproach it? 

2. a. The art or practice of writing in micro- 
scopic characters, b. Path. Abnormally small 
handwriting, as a symptom of nervous disorder. 

1899 [see Macrography]. 1903 Daily News 3 July ra 
The achievements in micrography of Mr. Sofer, who is 
giving the King a portrait composed of a biography of 
44.000 letters. 

Microhm : see Micro- 5. 

II Micro-lepidoptera, sb. fl. Ent. [f. 
Micro- + Leridoptera.] A collector’s term for 
certain small moths. 

185a H. T. Stainton (title) The Entomologist’s Companion ; 
being a Guide to the Collection of Micro- Lepidoptera. 1903 
Wes tm. Gaz. 8 Mar. 8/1 The special library formed by Lord 
Waisingham for the study of micro-lepidoptera. 

Hence (in recent Diets.) Microlepido'pter, one 
of the micro-lepidoptera. Microlepido'pteran, 
(a) ad/., microlepidopterous ; {b) sb., one of the 
micro-lepidoptera. Microlepldo-pterist, one who 
studies the micro-lepidoptera. Microlepido’pter- 
ous a., of or pertaining to the micro-lepidoptera. 

1833 Stainton Entom. Comp. 3 Book-muslin, .is therefore 
best adapted for Micro-lepidopterists. 

Microlepidotoua : see Micro- 4. 

Microline (mai-kmlain). Microscopy. [f. 
Micro- + Line.] A unit of diameter for objects 
viewed under the microscope. 

1837 Rep. Brit. Assoc., Trans. Sect. 113 He (Dr. Lyons) 
would propose that some definite micrometric integer should 
be assumed, beinga determinate part of unity. _He proposed 
that this measure should be denominated a Microline. 

ffiicrolite (mai'kmioit). [f. Micro- + -lite.J 

1 . Min. Impure calcium pyrotantalate,Ca 2 Ta a 0 7 . 

First found in very small crystals, whence the name. 

*835 C. U. Shephard in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XXVII. 361 

Microlite, a New Mineral Species, *868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 
lb 5*3- 

2 . Petrology. «= Microlith. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 69 These bubbles, 
as well as the above-mentioned microlites. 1888 Teall 
Brit. Petrogr. 14 Microlites differ from crystallites in 
possessing the internal structure of true crystals. 

Microlith (mai-kruli])). Petrology, [f. Gr. 
jEnpo-s small (see Micro-) + \180s stone.] A term 
proposed in 1 867 by Vogelsang for the microscopic 
acicular particles contained in the glassy portions 
of felspar, hornblende, etc. (Cf. Microlite 2.) 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 107 Microliths of hornblende 
are comparatively rare. 

Microlithic (msikmli^ik), a. 1 Antiq. [f. Gr. 
phtpus small + Mdos stone: see-xc.] Consisting or 
constructed of small stones. Hence, of a period, 
a people, etc. Characterized by the erection of 
microlithic monuments (opposed to Megalithic). 

187a Fergusson Rude Stone Mon. ii. 40 The people .. 
affected. . what may be called microlithic architecture. Ibid. 
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47 The cognate examples m the microlithic styles afford us 
very little assistance in determining either the origin or use 
of this class of monument. 

MicrolitMc (moikmli’Jrik), a 2 [f. Micro- 

lith + -10. J Pertaining to microliths ; charac- 
terized by the presence of microliths. 

1877 Geikie in Nature 4 Oct. 474/2 The abundance of 
the glassy microlithic base. 1882 — Text-bk. Geol. 131 
Microlithic , characterized by the abundance of microliths. 

Microlitic (maikrtdruk), a. [f. Mickoute + 
-ic.J = Microlithic at. 2 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xi. 185 [The term] microlitic.. 
might . . be given to . .rocks which contain . . microliths. 1903 
Geikie Text-bk. Geol. n. 11. § vii. (ed. 4) 228 This micro- 
litic felt is a distinctive character of the Andesites. 

Mierolitra : see Micro- 5. 

Micrological (maikmlp-dgikal), a. [f. MI- 

CROLOGY + -ICAL.] 

1 . Characterized by minuteness of investigation 
or discussion. 

1879 O. W. Holmes Motley § 7. 53 He [sc. Balzac] is., 
a micrological, misanthropical, sceptical philosopher. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the study of minute 
objects ; belonging to Micrology 2. 

1847 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 71 The existing impulse 
towards micrological study. 

Hence Microloglcally adv. 

1873 Lowell Milton Prose Wks. (1890) IV. 88 note, If 
things are to be scanned so micrologically, what weighty 
inferences might not be drawn from [etc.]. 

Micrologist (maikr^-lodjjist). [f. Micrology 
+ -1st.] One skilled in the examination and de- 
scription of minute objects. So Micrologue 
(markrtfl^g), one who is occupied with micro- 
scopic research {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anirn. Kingd. (ed. 4] 13 The dis- 
tinguished German micrologist Kcilliker, whose researches 
..are calculated to clear up many doubtful points. 
Micrology (maikr^’lodgi). [ad. Gr. plnpo Roy'a, 
f. /liHpo-s small + -Roy 1a : see -logy. Cf. F. micro - 
logie. J 

1 . The discussion or investigation of trivial 
things or petty affairs ; ‘ hair-splitting 

1656 Blount Glossqgr., Mtcrologie , curiosity about things 
of no value ; a speaking or treating of petty affairs. 1727 m 
Bailey vol. II. 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 400 What 
a parcel of fiddle-faddle and micrology. 1829 I. Taylor 
Entkus. ii. (1867) 35 The philanthropist, .is not found to 
spend his nights and days in pursuing any such subtile 
niicrologies. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 525 How could 
one who had never learnt letters,.. listen without reverence 
to that micrology of erudition. 

2 . (Properly a distinct word formed after Micro- 
scope.) That part of science which, depends upon 
the use of the microscope ; a treatise on micro- 
scopic animals and plants. 

1849 in Craig; and in later Diets. 

Microm, mikrom (maiduym). [f. Micro- 
+ the initial letter of Metre.] A term suggested 
by Lord Kelvin in place of Micron. 

1898 Ld. Kelvin in Nature 17 Nov. 57/1 Langley, fourteen 
years ago, used . . the word ‘ mikron ’ to denote the millionth 
of a metre. The letter n has no place in the metrical system, 
and I venture to suggest a change of spelling to 1 mikrom ’. 

Micromania (maikmn£t-uia). Path. [f. Gr. 
piicpos small (see Micro-) + Mania.] 1 A form of 
mania in which the patient thinks himself, or some 
part of him, to be reduced in size ’ {Syd, Soc . Lex. 
1890). Also, an insane habit of belittling oneself. 
Microma'niac, one affected with micromania. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VII. 703 Micromania is a name 
used in contrast to megalomania and to indicate what 
Dr. Mickle calls ‘ belittlement ’. Ibid., Micromania is met 
with, .in senile degeneration or mental degeneration of one 
kind or another. 1902 Speaker 8 Nov. 142/2 The cult of 
humility is a wholly spurious micromania. Ibid., He is the 
one micromaniac of whom we have any record. 

!| Micromelxts (maikqnn/los). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. phepo-s small + /leAoy limb. (Gr. had 
piicpo/xcXrjs adj., small-limbed, f. the same ele- 
ments.)] A human being with all limbs dwarfed. 
1890 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 1903 J. Coats Man. Pathol. 44 
Partial dwarfing . . may affect all four limbs, micromelus. 

Micromere (mai'kmmloi). Embryology, [f. 
Gr. puepo-s small + pepos part.] The smaller of 
the two masses into which the vitellus of the de- 
veloping ovum of Lcmellibranchiata divides (cf. 
Macromere). Hence Mi' cromer al, Microme- 
ric adjs., of or pertaining to the micromere. 

X877 Huxley Anat. Ini). Anim, viii. 484 Layer of blasto- 
meres, of which those of one hemisphere have proceeded 
from the micromere, and those of the other from the macro- 
mere. Ibid. 498 The edges of the mictomeral layer. 1886 
Jrnl. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. ir. VI. i. 224 The segmentation 
resembles that of other molluscs, the ‘ micromeres ’ appearing 
at the formative pole by separation of the ‘ protoplasmic’ 
portion of the ‘ macromeres . 

Micro meritic (makkr/smeirtik) , tz. [f. Mioro- 
+ Gr. pip-o s part + -ite + -10.] Of granitoid rocks : 
Having a structure discernible only with the mi- 
croscope. 1883 [see Macromeritic]. In mod. Diets. 
Micro-metallography : see Micro- 2. 
Micrometer (maikrfx-m/'tai). [ad. F. micro- 
mitre (Azout 1667), f. Gr. pin pb-s small + pirpov 


measure: see -meter.] An instrument for mea- 
suring minute objects or differences of dimension. 

1 . An astronomical instrument applied to tele- 
scopes for the purpose of measuring very small 
angular distances. 

Of this instrument, which was first invented by W. 
Gascoigne about 1640, there are several forms, as th eannular 
or circular, dioptric (cat adtop trie) or double-image, double- 
refraction, duplex, filar, prism, ring, -mire micrometer. 

1670 Flamsteed m Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1092, I..had 
Mr, Townly’s Micrometer presented to me by Sir Jonas 
Moor. 1759 Genii. Mag. 72 The method of using Mr. 
Dollond’s new catadioptric Micrometer. 1836 Penny Cycl. 
V. 228/2 The double-refraction micrometer. 1853 Herschel 
Pop. Led. Sci. v. § 17 (1873} 193 What astronomers call 
a ‘ ring micrometer 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. Sci., etc. 
II. 517/2 The prism micrometer, .has this important defect 
[etc.]. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 248/1 Grubb’s duplex 

micrometer. Ibid. 249/2 Double-Image Micrometers with 
Divided Lenses... Ramsden’s dioptric micrometer. 

2 . An instrument applied to the microscope for 
the purpose of measuring small objects. 

c 1790 Imison Sch. Art I. 240 The new micrometer is 
nothing more than a stage (on which the objects are placed) 
moveable by a fine screw which has a hand.. passing over 
the divisions of a graduated circle. 1855 tr. IVedl’s Rudint, 
Pathol. Pistol. 1. 1. (Syd. Soc.) 10 The glass micrometer., 
has supplanted the.. screw micrometer. 1866 Brande & 
Cox Diet. Sci., etc. II. 5x8/1 The instruments in use among 
microscopists are Jackson’s micrometer and the cobweb 
micrometer. 1877 Darwin Forms of PI. i, 16 , 1 measured 
with the micrometer many specimens, both dry and wet. 

3 . An instrument used in machine-construction, 
watchmaking, etc., for obtaining an extreme 
degree of accuracy in measurement. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 76 The new one [a 
plug] may be gauged with a Micrometer or Registering 
Callipers. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as micrometer cell, eye-piece, 
measurement , pointer , scale, slide, square, wheel, 
wire ; micrometer balance, a balance for ascer- 
taining minute weights with exactitude, esp. used 
for weighing coins ; micrometer gauge, a gauge 
fitted with a micrometer, used in machine-making; 
micrometer-microscope, an apparatus for reading 
and subdividing the divisions of large astronomical 
and geodetical instruments; micrometer screw, 
a screw attached to optical and other instruments 
for the exact measurement of very small angles. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1431/2 Kenshaw's ’’micrometer- 
balance, invented about _ 1842, consists of a beam or steel- 
yard supported ou a knife-edged fulcrum. 1898 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 443 The lines which form the divisions of the 
’’micrometer cell may be made more distinct [etc.]. 183s 
Ure Philos. Mannf. 126 For very nice measurements 
Troughton’s ’’micrometer eye-piece, .may be attached to the 
instrument. 1902 Marshall Metal Tools 10 Another very 
useful type of gauge for making fine measurements is the 
"micrometer gauge. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 96 "Micro- 
meter measurements taken from the spectral image, .are 
apt to lead to great fallacies. 1849 R. V. Dixon Heat 
t. 25 The microscope e' was hence called the ’’micrometer 
microscope. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 249/2 A dull phos- 
phorescence sufficient to make the '“micrometer pointer., 
faintly visible. 1854 Pereira! s Pol. Light 45 A very 
minutely grooved surface.. presents an iridescent appear- 
ance in white light. . . "Micrometer scales frequently present 
the same appearances. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts yi. 190 
Moved by the "micrometer screw. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV I. 
244/1 The oblong frame, containing the "micrometer slides. 
1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 441 The corpuscles .. are 
reckoned by means of a series of "micrometer squares ruled 
over a certain area of the glass floor of the chamber or cell. 
1863 Catal. Internal. Exhib. II. xi. 23 The tangent back 
sight is elevated by a rack and pinion, the latter having a 
"miciometer wheel for finer readings. 1806 J, A. Hamilton 
in Trans. Roy. Irish Acad, in In adjusting the telescope 
and "micrometer wires. 

Micrometric (maikmme'trik), a. [f. prec. + 
-IC. Cf. F. micromttrique.] — next. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 126 A microscope, provided with 
a micrometric glass plate. _ 1837 A thenaeum 28 Jan. 64/2 
Diameterof Penumbra by micrometric measure = 58". 4. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI, 243/2 Sir William Herschel’s discovery 
..gave an impulse to micrometric research. 

transf. x83o T. W. Webb in Nature XXI. 213/2 The 
Italian professor . . inconvenienced by colour-blindness, but 
of micrometric vision,, .has plotted a sharply-outlined chart. 

Micrometrical (msikrflme'trikal), a. [f. 
prec. + -AL.J Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
micrometer ; carried on by or resulting from the 
use of the micrometer. 

17x2 Derham in Phil. Trans. XXVIL 523, 1 , n. The en- 
lightned part of the Moon, being 1025 Micrometrical Parts, 
or 20'. 1829 Herschell Ess. (1857) 537 The micrometrical 
measurements of double stars. 1837 Goring & Pritchard 
Microgr. 48 The divisions of the scale of micrometrical 
eye-pieces. 1882 Athenaeum No. 2833. *94 A third catalogue 
of micrometrical measures of double stars made at.. Rugby, 
..is contained in the volume, .before us. 

Hence Micrometrically adv., by means of a 
micrometer. 

1834 Mrs ; Somerville Conntx. Phys. Set. (1849) 4x9 
Whose motions have been micrometrically measured. 1870 
G. F. Chambers Astron. xi This was micrometrically 
established In a lateral direction by Challis in 1857. 

Micrometry (maikr/rmetri). [f. Gr. pXicpb-s 
small + -perpia measuring (see -metry) after 
Micrometer.] The measurement of minute objects ; 
the use of the micrometer. 

1853 C. Johnson in Bot. 4- Physiol. Mem. (Ray Soc. 1854) 


4x6 Mohl has discussed the methods of micrometry in a pro- 
found manner. 1882 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. II. 306 Micro- 
metry. A good deal was written some time ago about the 
best form of micrometer. 

Mieromillimetre, -mineralogy : see Micro- 
5, 2 a. 

Micromorph (markrom^if). Zool. [f. Gr. 
pi/epb-s small + poppy] form.] A specimen smaller 
than is normal in the species. 

x888 Hudleston Gasterop. (Palreont. Soc.) 1x2 Micro- 
morphs. .occur, .in many parts of the Inferior Oolite. 

Micron, mikron (markon). [ad. Gr. pXtcpov, 
neut. of plKpos small.] The one-millionth part of 
a metre ; denoted by the symbol p. 

1892 Barker Physics 15 Divided into. .thousandths of a 
millimeter; i. e. into microns. 1898 Ld. Kelvin in Rep. 
Brit, Assoc. 783 Measured wave-lengths as great as 15 mi- 
krons in radiant heat. 1903 Brit. Med. Jrnl 25 Feb. 404 
The lymphocytes showed all variations In size, from the 
smallest to some which were 15 microns in diameter. 

Micronesian (maikmnf-Jian), a. and sb. [f. 
Micronesia (see below: f. Gr. pXicpo-s small -f- 
yija-os island) + -AN. 

The name, modelled after Polynesia, was intended to 
mean ‘ the. region of small islands’.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Micronesia (a group 
of small islands in the western region of the North 
Pacific, including the Caroline, Ladrone, Marshall 
and Gilbert Islands, etc.), its inhabitants, language, 
etc. B. sb, a. A native of Micronesia, b. The 
language of the Micronesians. 

1896 Codrington Did. Mota Pref. 6 The Micronesian 
Group [of languages] takes in the Caroline Islands, Pellew, 
Marshall, and Gilbert Islands. 1899 Christian in Jrnl. 
Anthrop. Inst. XXVIII. 288 On Micronesian Weapons, 
Dress, Implements, eta 1899 Ella Ibid. XXIX. 159 Me- 
lanesian and Micronesian tongues are to some extent in- 
flexional. 1900 Edits. Rev. Apr. 490 The Micronesians will 
he the happier for this transfer. 

Micronucleus (maikmniw’klzjiSs). Zool. PI. 
-nuclei, [f. Micro- + Nucleus.] The smaller 
of the two nuclei of a protozoon. Hence BEiero- 
nu* clear a., of or pertaining to a micronucleus. 

1892 [see Macro-nucleus]. 1901 G. N. Calkins Pro- 
tozoa 194 The micronuclei play the most Important part in 
conjugation. Ibid., The new macronucleus is formed by 
the enlargement of a daughter-micronucleus. 1903 Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 25 Feb. 441 A special ingrowth of micronuclear 
cells, .gave rise to the mesamoeboid (mesoblastic) cells. 
Micro “nymy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. + putpb-s small 
+ bwpa name, ovopa, after synonymy , etc.] The 
use of short words in scientific nomenclature. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. VIII. 529/1 Astronomers 
have set an example in micronymy that anatomists might 
well follow. 

Micro-organic (maikmipigte-nik), a. [f. 
Micro- + Organic.] Pertaining to or connected 
with micro-organisms. 

1884 J. Tait Mind in Matter (1892) 317 The micro- 
organic world is found to be silent as tliegrave on evolution. 

Micro-organism (mai km^uganiz’m). Biol, 
[f. Micro- + Organism.] A microscopic animal or 
plant ; a microbe. Hence Micro-organi'sxnal a., 
of or induced by micro-organisms. 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 105 The presence of 
micro-oiganisms in the atmosphere .. is certain. x8g8 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 564 A manifestation of a micro- 
organismal disease. 

Mieropantograph, -p arasite, -patliology s 

see Micro- 6 , i, t. 

Micropegmatite (msikrppe'gmatait). Min. 
[f. Micro- + Pegmatite.] (See quot. 1888.) Hence 
Iflicropegmati’tic a., having the structure of 
micropegmatite or of graphic granite. 

1885 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. led. a) 110 The structure is,, 
micropegmatitic where the help of a microscope is needed 
1888 Teall Brit. Petrogr. 30 Graphic granite and . . its 
microscopic equivalent, generally termed micro-pegmatite. 
1896 Nat, Sci. Aug. 86 The garnet often streams out., 
forming micropegmatitic iutergrowths with oiher materials. 

Micropertkite (maikmpsujisit). Min. [f. 
Micro- + Perthite.] (See quot. 1885.) Hence 
BfficropertM’tie tz., pertaining to or resembling 
microperthite. 

1883 Geikie Text-bk. Geol, (ed. 3) 132 note, F, Beebe., 
described this structure and names it microperthite. Ibid. 
133 The felspar.. presents the peculiar fibrous > structure re- 
ferred to in the foregoing description of gneiss (microper- 
thite, microcline). x888 Teall Brit. Petrogr. 31 The 
microscopic equivalent of perthite termed microperthite by 
F, Becke. x888 Nature 15 Mar. 459/2 Judging from the 
frequent occurrence of striated and microperthitic felspars, 

Mieropetalous, -petrology : see Micro- 4, a. 
Microphage (msrkrafMs;). Phys. Also mi- 
crophag. [ad. G. mikrofhag (MeLchnikoff), f. 
Gr. piKpb- s small + phag short for Phagocyte.] A 
certain form of the white blood-corpuscles (see 
quot. 1903). Also attrib. 

1890 [see Macrophage], 1893 Starling tr. Metchnikoff's 
Comp. Pathol. 191 In.. acute inflammations it is mainly the 
microphages, or neutrophile polynuclear leucocytes, that 
are involved. 1896 A llbutt's Syst. Med. I. 953 The micro- 
phage cells in the spleen. 1903 Coats Man. Path. (ed. 5) 
148. Polymorphonuclear leucocytes are called Microphags, 
and the cells derived from the fixed cells of the tissues, which 
are larger, and have large oval nuclei, are macrophage. 
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Microphagist (msikr^fad.^ist). [f. Gr. piicpis 
Small + <j>ay-> yayeiv to eat 4 -1ST.] An eater of 
microscopic organisms. 

1853 W, Smith Brit. Diatom. I. p. xxxiii, Several species 
[of diatoms] . .have been supplied in abundance by a careful 
dissection of the above microphagists, 

Mid’ophagocyte (maiikmfe-gi&alt). Fhys. 
[f. Micro- + Phagocyte.] = Microphage. 

1896 A llbutt’s Syst. Med. I. 79 Classifications of the 
varieties of leucocytes... Microphagocyte. 

t Microphily . Obs. rare ~ l . In 7 -philia. 
[Badly f. Gr. /. unpo-s small + <jnXia friendship.] 
The friendship of a ‘ small ’ man -with a great. 

1608 D. TJuvil] Ess. Pol. 4 Mar. 95 b, So likewise, where 
there is a disproportion eyther in meanes, or mindes, there 
can bee no other friendship, then that Microphiiie, which 
Plato had with Dionysius the Tyrant, 

Microphone (mspkvelffau). [f, Gr. plKpi-s 
small + t/Jwi'Tj sound.] 

1 . An instrument by which small sounds can be 
intensified. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 482 Microphones or Micracou- 
sticks that is Magnifying ear instruments. 1727 in Bailey 
yol. II. 1827 C. Wheatstone in Q. Jrnl. Sci. 11. 69 An 
instrument which, from its rendering audible the weakest 
sounds, may with propriety he called the Microphone. 184a 
Bbande Diet. Sci., etc., Microphone, an instrument for in- 
creasing the intensity of low sounds. 

2 . spec. An instrument (invented almost simulta- 
neously in 1878 by Prof. Hughes and Dr. Liidtge) 
by means of which the telephone is made to re- 
produce faint sounds with more than their original 
intensity. 

1878 Hughes in Proc. Pay. Soe. XXVII. 365 , 1 have also 
devised an instrument suitable for magnifying weak sounds, 
which 1 call a microphone. The microphone, in its present 
form, consists simply of a lozenge-shaped piece of gas car- 
bon, one inch long [etc.]. 

Hence Microphomic a., pertaining to the micro- 
phone ; sb. pi., the science of magnifying sounds. 

1846 Buchanan Tec/mol. Diet,, Microphonics, the science 
of magnifying small sounds. 1878 Jrnl. Franklin Inst. 
CVI. 270 Microphonic Anticipations. 1879 N. Eng. Hist. 
4 Gen. Reg. XXXIII. 158 Look at the amazing progress 
in telegraphic, microscopic, telephonic and microphonic 
arts ! 1881 Athenaeum a July 19/1 Dr. Moser read a paper 
‘ On the Microphonic Action of Selenium Cells’. 1893 
Freece & Stubbs Man. Telephony 121 The adoption of the 
microphonic transmitter in any case necessitates the em- 
ployment of a battery. 

Microphonograph, (makkwfc u-n%-af) . £f. 

Micro- 4 Phonograph.] An instrument com- 
bining the principles of the microphone and the 
phonograph, designed for rendering sound audible 
to deaf-mutes. 

1897 Daily News 26 Mar. 2/2 The microphonograph be 
[Professor Dussaud] has just issued to the world magnifies 
the human voice in the same way as a lens magnifies a pic- 
ture. 1898 Nature 13 Jan. 235/2 It is suggested that the 
micro-phonograph may become an important factor in the 
education of deaf and dumb subjects. 

Microphonous(m 3 ikr^' 0 n 3 s),a.l rare— 0 , [f. 
Microphone 4 -ous.] Having the property of aug- 
menting weak sounds. 1835 Dunglison Med. Lea. 
Micro -phonons, a. 2 rare- 0 , [f. Gr. pi>cp 6 - 
fuv-os (see next) 4 -ous.] ‘ Having a slender weak 
voice’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 

Microphony (moikr^foni). rare- 0 , [ad. Gr. 
pucpocpaivia, f. phcpocpaiv-os weak-voiced, f. pXttp 6 -s 
small -fTjmmT) voice.] Weakness of voice. 

*849 in Craig. 

Microphotogram (mshkr^fdu-tifgram) . [f. 
Micro- + Photogram.] A microphotograph. 

1898 P. M anson Trap. Diseases i. 20 Micrcphotogram 
shewing the necessary disposition of blood-corpuscles in slides 
for examination for the plasmodium. 

Microphotograph (msiiM^po-tJgraf). [f. 

Micro- + Photograph r 3 .] 

A. A photograph reduced to microscopic size; a 
microscopic photograph. 

*838 [see Photomicrograph]. 

2 . A photograph of a microscopic object on a 
magnified scale : “Photomicrograph. 

j86o Photogr. News 13 Jan, 228/1 The production of good 
micro-photographs appears very much to depend on the 
employment of a suitable collodion. 1873 tr. Pogel's Chem. 
Light x iv. 208 The beauty of the micro-photograph depends 
essentially on the beauty of the preparation to be photo- 
graphed. 1896 Alllmtt's Syst. Med. I. 183 Micropboto- 
graplis of two pyramidal cells from a case of general para- 
lysis of the insane. 

Hence Microphotogra-phic a., pertaining to or 
connected with microphotography. Microphoto- 
gra-phically adv., by means of microphoto- 
graphy. 

1858 _ X . Sutton PJioiogr. 296 Micro-photographic 

operations. 1863 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. 24 Mar. 153/1 De- 
scription of the Micro-photographic Apparatus. 1882 Id. 
Norris (title) Physiology and Pathology of the Blood... 
With mikro-photogrnphic illustrations. 1893 Daily News 26 
July3/i Insect anatomy, illustrated micro-pliotographically. 

Microphotograplxy (maiikrofJtp-grafi). £f. 

Micro- + Photography.] 

1 . The art or process of making photographs of 
very small size. 

1858 X. Sutton Did. Photogr., Micro-Photography. Under 


this head may be included two different processes. One., 
consists in copying objects on an exceedingly small scale, 
the photograph being intended to be viewed through a 
magnifier. . . The other . . consists in producing enlarged 
photographs of minute objects — that is, in fixing the images 
obtained in the microscope. 1867 Sutton & Dawson Diet. 
Photogr ^ Micro-Photography. This term is now used to 
designate the reduction of negatives to a very minute size, 
and serves to distinguish it from the process denominated 
‘Photo-micrography’. 1900 Westm. Gas. 12 Sept. 8/2 A 
letter printed in microphotography is gummed to his [a 
bee’s] little hack, and he is thrown into the air. 

2 . The art or process of producing by photo- 
graphy an enlarged, image of a microscopically 
minute object : = Photomicrography. 

1838 [see 1]. 1873 tr. VogePs Chem. Light xiv. 209 

Excellent results have been achieved in microphotography 
by Neyt at Ghent. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IX 104 
Examples may also be given of balloon, stellar, and micro- 
photography. 

Microphthalmia, etc. : see Micro- 3. 
Microphylline (moikrrirloin), a. Bot. 
[Formed as next : see -ine] Composed of minute 
leaflets or scales. 

1872 E. Tuckerman Gen. Lichenum 245 The foliaceous 
Verrucariacei . . passing . . into microphylline and into 
finally almost crustaceous forms. 

Mierophyllotts : see Micro- 4. 
Mierophysics, -physiography: see MiCRO-b. 
Microphyte (makkrofait). [mod. f. Gr. piitpo-s 
small + <1>vtov plant. Cf. F. microphyte.^ Amicro- 
scopicplant,esp.abacterium. Hence Micxophy-tal, 
IdioTOphytic adjs., pertaining to microphytes. 

1863 Slack in Intell. Obsent. Dec. 379 In the ferments- 
tion of wheat flour he [Lemaire] observed in the course of 
fifteen days, bacterium, vibrio, spirillum, amoeba, monos, 
and parameciwn, after which came what he calls micro- 
phytes. 1867 Murchison Siberia App. O. ted. 4) 346 The mi- 
crophytes above mentioned. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol, 
xx. 440 The innumerable organisms in microphytal and 
microzoal deposits. 1881 J. Simon in Nature No. 616. 373 
The microphytic origin of an important cancroid disease of 
horned cattle. 1896 AUbult's Syst, Med. I. 210 After the 
rise of modern bacteriology the first attempts made were to 
cultivate a specific microphyte from such tumours. 

Micropod (mai'krilppd). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Micropoda, f. Gr. plKpo-s small + iroS-, irovs foot.] 
Any one of the Micrepoda, in some classifications 
a division of bivalve molluscs including the oyster. 

1834 Adams, etc, Man. Nat. Mist. 158 Micropods (Micro- 
poda). 

Microjjodal (maikrp’podal), a. [f. Gr. p inpo- 
■nob-, pueponovs (£ puepos small + vo 5 -, irons foot) 4 
-AL.] Small-footed; esp. having the foot abnor- 
mally small though regularly developed. So Bffi- 
cropo-die, Micro'podous adjs. 

1837 Mayne Expos. Lex , (s.v. Micropodus ) Micropodous. 
1839 Chamb. Jrnl, XI. 323 The micropodic young person. 
190a Webster, Micropodal. 

Micro-p olariaeop e, -pore, -porphyritic, 
-prismatic, Micropsia: see Micro- 6 , i, 4, 3. 
+ Micropsychy. Obs. £ad. Gr. pxKpofpiryia. 
f. pTicpoxfvg-os pusillanimous, f. plnpo-s small 4 
soul.] Pusillanimity. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 149 The powers . . being . . exani- 
mated into a dull and faint mycropsychie. 1654GAYTON 
Pleas. Notes iv. xvii. 259 To what purpose didst thou kneel 
for a Licence, if thou wilt not take the liberty to fight? 
Though Cyd Hameti Benengeli doth not discover the reason 
of this Micropseuchy iprinted MicropseachyJ of the Don. 
1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Micropsychy, feeble courage, 
faintness of heart. 

Micropterous (maikrp-pteras), a. Zool. £f. 
Gr. pHepdirrep-os (f. pTnpo-s small 4 -rrrep-ov wing) 4 
-ogs.] Small winged or finned. So Micro-pte- 
rism, abnormally small wing-development. 

1826 Kirby 8 c Sp. Entomol. IV. xlL 141 Most of the micro- 
pteious tribes {St aphy Units L.) have a fetid smell. 1893 
D. Sharp Insects 1. 339 (Camb. Nat. Hist.) Some species 
are always micropterous. Ibid,, A curious form of variation 
occurs in this family [Gryllidae], and is called micropterism 
by de Saussure. 

Mieropterygious : see Micro- 4. 
Micxo-ptie, a. nonce-wd. [f, Gr. ^.Ifcpo-s small 
4 wTwds Optic a.] Microscopic. 

1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 104 If to the spot invisible we 
strain Our aching sight, and with microptic tube Bring it 
a ^«i our f e ®hle ken. 

Micropylar (moi’kmpailai), a. £f. next 4 -ar.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a micropyle. 

1869 W. S. Dallas tr. Mailer's Facts for Darwin 132 The 
of the ‘micropylar apparatus’ [in theAmpiupoda], 
Maxjropyle (moi-kmpsil), [a. F. micropyle, 
f- Gr. pTicpo-s small +irvXrj gate.] 

1 - Bot. The foramen or orifice in the integument 
of an ovule, by which the pollen penetrates to the 
apex of the nucleus or radicle. Also, the external 
aperture which represents this foramen in the 
mature seed, 

1821 tr. Decandolle 4 Sprengels Elem. Philos. Plants 79 
In the seeds of many of the Leguminous plants, a small 
cavvty appears under the umbilicus, called micropyle, but 
its use is unknown. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 181 The 
woody shell of the seed of Sapoteae is certainly testa,, .as 
is proved by the presence of the micropyle upon it. *873 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 429 It [the pollen] then 
lorces itself into the micropyle and advances as far as the 
embryo-sac. 


2 . Zool. A special opening in a female cell for 
the entrance of the fertilizing cell. 

1839 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. [971/2 Discoveries , . as to the 
existence of the micropyle in fishes. 1875 Ray Lankester 
in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XV- 38 The egg-shell,. has a small 
hole at the narrower pole, which maybe called a micropyle. 
Z893 Tuckey Amphioxus 41 This . . explains how it is that 
without the formation of a micropyle the spermatozoon can 
force its way into the egg. 

Mierorihjafod, microsclere : see Micro- i. 
Miero-refraetometer, etc. : see Micro- 6 . 
Microscope (markrdskoup), sb. Also 7 my- 
eroseop(e. [ad. mod.L. mtcroscopium, f. Gr. puepo-s 
small 4 critov-eiv to look, see : see -scope. Of. F. 
microscope, Sp. rnicroscopio, It. microscopio, G. 
mikroskopl\ 

1 . An optical instrument, consisting of a lens or 
a combination of suitably adjusted lenses, (or, 
rarely, also of mirrors) by which objects are so 
magnified that details indistinct or invisible to the 
naked eye are clearly revealed. 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. I. iv. xxvii. 332 There are 
now such Microscopes . . that the things we see with them 
appear a hundred thousand times bigger, theu they would 
do if we looked upon them with our bare Eyes. 1662 S. P. 
New Sect Latitude-men 21 The severall discoveries we are 
beholden to the new invented microscope for. 1678 Depos. 
Cast. York (Surtees) 233 Polishing glasses for prospectives, 
and spectackles and mycroscops. 1706 R ejl ex. upon R idicnle 
244 The effects of prejudice .. are the same with those of 
microscopes. 1831 Brewster Optics v._ 51 When such a 
lens is used to magnify the magnified image produced by 
another lens, the two lenses together constitute a compound 
microscope. 

attrib. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxix. 193 Till., 
they may first enter the range of the microscope-aided eye. 
1873 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 2 47 Microscope- 
needle. 1899 Cagney tr. JakscEs Clin. Diagn. x. (ed. 4) 431 
An Abbe's or other condenser adjusted movably to the 
microscope-stand. 

to. Lucernal, solar, oxy-hydrogen microscopes'. 
instruments of the nature of the magic lantern, in 
which the illumination employed comes from a 
lamp, the sun, and an oxy-hydrogen lime-light 
respectively. 

1740 H. Baker in Phil. Trans. XLL 516 The Solar or 
Camera Obscura Microscope, and the Microscope for opake 
objects. 1787 G. Adams Ess. Microscope 65 This [lucernal] 
microscope was originally thought of, and in part executed 
by my father. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 725 The im- 
proved lucernal microscope. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 188/2 A 
few achromatic glasses for oxy-hydrogen microscopes have 
been made. 1845 Encycl. Me trap. III. 47o/2Thesolarmicro- 
scope differs entirely.. from those above described. 

2. Iransf. and fig. 

167* Milton P. R. iv. 57 Many a fair Edifice .. (so well 
I have dispos'd My Aery Microscope) thou may’st behold 
Outside and inside both. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 233 The 
critic Eye, that microscope of Wit, Sees hairs and pores, 
examines bit by bit. 1839-32 Bailey Festns xiv. 162 
Watching the thoughts of men and angels Through moral 
microscopes. 1903 IVestm. Gaz. 21 Feb. 7/1 The Board 
would work., under the microscope of a Committee of 
Censure. 

3 . Astron. (Also in mod.L. form BSicrosco*- 
pium.) A constellation south of Capricorn, intro- 
duced by Lacaille in 1752. 

Microscope (markr/fskzrap), v. rare. [f. Mi- 
croscope rAj trans. a. To magnify, to. To 
scrutinize minutely. Hence SEi croscoped ppl. a., 
fig. microscopically selected. 

. 1888 T. De W. Talmage in Voice (N.Y.) 6 Sept., He talked 
against you. He microscoped your faults. 1896 Mrs. Caf- 
fyn Quaker Grandmother 206 He looked much more likely 
to spring upon her unawares, and microscope her. 1889 
J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 87 The specialist’s 
literature of microscoped minutiae. 

t Microsco'pial, a. Obs. [f. mod.L. micro- 
scopi-um 4 -al.] = Microscopical. 

1738 D. Bayne Gout 102 No secretion or excretion is per- 
formed without a mixture, .of several sorts of particles, .as 
appears by microscopial observations. 1740 Baker in Phil. 
Trans. XLL 433 Being aware liow much Imagination has 
frequently had to do with microscopial Observations, I dis- 
trusted my own Eyes. 

Microscopic (moikmskp-pik), a. [ad. mod.L. 
vucroscopic-tts, i. mtcroscopium : see Microscope 
and -10. Cf. F. microscopique , It. microscopico, 
Sp. micro scopicol\ 

1 , - Microscopical a. i. Now rare exc. fig. 
1837 G. Birds Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) T99 The microscopic 

examination of a sediment composed of cystine. 1883 Ray 
Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci, III. 83 Nor are they 
generally known to microscopic observers in this country. 
1877 W. Thomson Voy, Challenger I. i. 15 The substances 
in common use in mounting microscopic preparations. 

Jig. 1779-81 J qhnson L. P., Rowe Wks. III. 38 Few cha- 
racters can bear the microscopick scrutiny of wit quickened 
by anger. 1830 Robertson Serm. Ser, in. viii. in It is not 
a microscopic self-examination. 1877 Stubbs Led. Med. j 
Mod. Hist. v. (x886) 103 The tree, .bears to the microscopic 
investigator marks of every winter that has passed over it. 
1904 Sat. Rev. 29 Oct. 531 The microscopic inquiry of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

2 . Possessing or exercising the functions of a 
microscope. 

1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 193 Why has not Man a microscopic 
eye? For this plain reason, Man is not a Fly. 1744 Thom- 
son Summer 288 Gradual, from These what numerous 
Kinds descend, Evading even the microscopic Eye I <1x761 
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Cawthorn Antiquarians 80 To ev’ry corner of the brass 
They clapp’d a microscopic glass. 187$ Lowell Among: 
my Bits. Ser. n. 27S Gulliver’s microscopic eye. 

Jig, a. 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 10 His Excellence In 
..magnifying all he writ With curious microscopick Wit. 
1863 Kingi.ake Crimea (1877) II. vii. 65 His intellect being 
subtle and microscopic. 1903 Mori.ey Gladstone I. 4 The 
microscopic subtlety of a thirteenth century schoolman. 

3 . Of such minute size or proportions as to be 
invisible or indeterminate without the use of a 
microscope. 

176. Wesley Serin, lxxiv. 1. § it Wks..(i8n) IX. 314 Are 
Microscopic Animals, so called, real Animals or not ? 1770 
Horsley in Phil. Trans. LX. 431 The eyes of the smallest 
microscopic animals, 1802 Bournon ibid. XCII. 300 We 
may . . by means of a lens, perceive small microscopic crystals 
of thallite. 1819 Children CJtem. Anal. 271 From the 
mountainous elephant to the microscopic insect. 1899 All - 
butt’s Syst. Med. VI. 891 Some of which vessels, .presented 
evidences of microscopic gummata. 

fig. 1849 Stovel Cannes Necess , Introd. 78 Every . .care 
was taken to find . . terms the most microscopic 10 express 
the littleness of those ‘ mere ceremonies ’. 1887 G. H. Dar- 
win in For tit. Rev. Feb. 273 They are microscopic .. earth- 
quakes. 1887 Ruskin Praeterita II. 24 Turner’s micro- 
scopic touch. 

Microscopical (mnikmskp-pikat), a. [Formed 
as prec. + -al.j 

1 . Pertaining or relating to the microscope or its 
use ; resembling what pertains to a microscope. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 28 The Microscopical view of the 
Edges of Rasors. i68r Glanvilc. Saddncisums t. (1682) 7 
The certainty of which I believe the improvement of micro- 
scopical Observations will discover. 1690 Lockf. Hum. 
Und. it. xxiii. § 12. 140 And if by the help of such Micro- 
scopical Eyes (if I may so call them)_a Man could penetrate 
farther than ordinary into the.. radical Texture of Bodies. 
1796BP. Watson A pol. Bible ix. (ed. 2194 The microscopical 
discoveries of modern times. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 
104 Unsatisfactory in the present state of microscopical 
knowledge. 1883 Proctor in Knowledge 18 May 300/2 Are 
not microscopical papers in progress ? 

2 . — Microscopic 3. Now rare. 

1769 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LIX. 31 Still smaller 
microscopical insects. 1771 W. Jones Zool. Eth. 76 The 
microscopical feathers upon the wing of a moth. 1871 
Hartwig Subterr. IV. ii. 10 The aggregated remains of 
microscopical animals. 1880 GHhthek Fishes 114 It is the 
membranaargentea,xcA. composedof microscopical crystals. 

Microscopically (matkrask^-pikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY -.] By means of a microscope ; so 
minutely as to be visible only with a microscope. 

1795 Haigkton in Phil. Trans. L XXXV. 192 Metals, 
when microscopically examined, have convoluted fibrous 
appearances. 1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 122/2 One of 
these worms, when examined microscopically, presented a 
rupture in the middle of its body. _ 1876 Bristowe Theory 
if Pract. Med. (1878) 57 Microscopically, they are found to 
be identical in structure with the uterine muscular walls. 
1879 tr. Semper' s Anitte. Life 40 The ovum, cell being al- 
ways microscopically small, 
b. Jig. and hyperbolically. 

1824 Scott St. Honan's v, The company examined even 
microscopically the response of the stranger. 1874 tr. Lorn- 
rnel's Light 18 The rays of light which reach the micro- 
scopically small earth. 1885 C. F. Woolson in Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 787/2 The little advances she had made had been 
microscopically small. 

Microscopico- (maikraskp-pikt?), mod. com- 
bining form of Microscopical. 

1839 Lindlky Introd. Pot t. i. (ed. 3) 7 Some beautiful 
microscopico-chemical experiments. 

Microscopist (maikrp-skJpist, U.S. mai’kra- 
skdupist). [f. Microscope + -ist.] One skilled 
in the use of the microscope. 

1835-6 Todd’s Cycl. Anat. I. 405/2 We find marked dis- 
crepancies in the conclusions come to by different micro- 
scopists. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 33 The simple hand 
magnifier, so often employed by microscopists in the pre- 
liminary examinations of objects. 1879 H. Grubb in Trans. 
Roy. Dublin Soc. 188 Looked into at a convenient angle 
somewhat similar to that usually adopted by microscopists. 

transf. 1851 Wythes (title) The Microscopist, or a Com- 
plete Manual on the use of the Microscope. 

Microscopize (maikrp-sktlpaiz), v. nonce-wd. 
[£. Microscope + -ize.] trans. To work with a 
microscope. 

1846 Huxley in Life $ Lett. (1900) I. 27, I may read, 
draw, or micrascopise at pleasure. 

Microscopy (maikqrskdpi). [f. MlCKOSaoPE 
+ -Y.J The art or practice of using the micro- 
scope ; the science of the microscopist. 

1664-5 Pepys Diary 20 Jan., To my bookseller’s, and there 
took home Hook’s book of microscopy. 1867 J. Hogg 
Microsc. u ii. 70 The many important contributions to mi- 
croscopy by Owen, Carpenter, Quekett, Ralfs, etc. 1887 
Times 1 Sept. 6/3 The value of microscopy when brought 
to bear on pharmacy. 

Microsection : see Micro- 2 c. 

Microseism (msikrasarz’m). [f. Gr. pacpi-s 
small + atiapbs shaking, earthquake.] A faint 
earthquake tremor. 

1887 G, H. Darwin in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 271 Earth tremors 
or ‘ microseisms ’ are not confined to countries habitually 
visited by the grosser sort of earthquakes. 1888 Times 
24. Nov. 15/2 There may have been a succession of micro- 
seisms perceptible only to the delicate senses of quadrupeds 
and other dumb creatures. 

Microseismic (maikrasorzmik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a faint 
earth tremor. So also Miorosei'smical a., in the 
same sense. 


1877 ding. Mechanic 10 Aug. 533/3 More than 20,000 1 
microseismic observations, made from 1870 to 1875. x 886 
J. Milne Earthquakes xix. 316 The most satisfactory ob- 
servations which have been made upon microseismic dis- 
turbances are those which have been made during the hist 
ten years in Italy. Ibid., A series of microseismicai observa- 
tions. 

Microseismograpll (moikrassi-zmograf). 
[mod. f. Gr. plicpo-s small + cua-po-s earthquake : 
see -graph.] An instrument for recording slight 
earth tremors, as well as the feeble effects of distant 
earthquake shocks. 

1881 Friends' Intelligencer XXXVIII. 55 6 The Micro- 
seismograph, .with which Professor Palmieri. .may detect 
the first faintest quiver which hints the coming earthquake. 
1899 Nature 30 Mar. 523/1 The microseismograph devised 
a few years ago by Prof. Vicentini, of Padua. 

Microseismology (maikrasoizmpriodsi). [f. 
Microseism -p-ology.] The study or science of 
minute earth-tremors. 

1884 Chamb, Jrnl. 762 The study of these slight move- 
ments of our great Mother is called microseismology. 
1S84 Athenaeum 1 Nov. 566/2 The new branch of science 
which is directed to the observation of these minute tremors 
is to be called micro-seismology. 

Micros eismometry (maikrasrizmpmetri). 
[f. Microseism f -(o)metry.] The art or process 
of measuring slight earth tremors. 

1889 Nature 7 Feb. 338/1 The account that is given of the 
labours of Italian observers in the field of microseismometry 
is meagre and unsatisfactory. 

Microseme (mark rustin'), a. and sb. Anthro- 
Jo logy. [a. F. microshne (Broca), f. Gr. pXiepo-s 
small +07)1x0. sign, ‘ index*.] a. adj. Of a skull: 
Iiaving a small orbital index, i. e. one below 83. 
b. sb. A skull having an orbital index below 83. 

1878 [see Mesosemf.]. 1880 Nature 8 Jan. 224 The now 
extinct Tasmanian race was . . prognathous, platyrhine, mi- 
croseme. 1886 A. Macalister in jfrnl. A nthrop. Inst. XVI. 
150 The skulls agree with the ordinary Bushman skull in 
most respects, being microseme, platyrhine, tapeinocephalic, 
niesaticephalic. 1897 Shrubsall ibid. XXVI 1 . 283 A special 
feature of the Akka skull is the microseme orbit. 

Mieroseptum : see Micro- i. 

MicrosipIlOil (maikrussrfsn). Zool. [f.MlCR0- 
+ Siphon.] The small siphon, or siphuncle, cha- 
racteristic of the majority of Nautiloids and Am- 
monoids. 

1887 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 402 None of 
these forms, however, attained a true microsiphon. 

II Microsiphomila (moikrdsitJu-ni^la). Zool. 
[mod.L. dim. of prec.: see -ule.] A larval stage 
in certain Cephalopoda, when the microsiphon 
begins. Hence Microsiphoratilar a., of or per- 
taining to the microsiphonuia stage. Microsipho'- 
nulate a., having a microsiphonuia stage. Micro- 
siplionula tion, the formation of the microsi- 
phonula stage. 

1887 Hyatt in Proc. Best. Soc. Nat. Hist. XXIII. 401 
This was the beginning of the small siphon and can be 
appropriately termed the Microsiphonuia. The micro- 
siphonuia was the typical stage of nearly all the known 
genera of Nautiloids. Ibid. 402 These organs entirely dis- 
appeared in the true microsiphonulate forms. Ibid., Sannio- 
mtes was a genus in which the siphon was smaller than in 
Endoceras, and probably, .inherited the tendency to micro- 
siphonulation at the first septum at an earlier age than in 
Endoceras. 

Microsiphuncle (raaikrasiftrqk’l). Zool. [f. 
Micro- + Siphcncle.] = Microsiphon. 

1893 Hyatt in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. XXIII. 414 The 
metanepionic substage must obviously begin with the advent 
of the characteristics of the tubular microsipnuncle. 

Microsome (markrifstmm). Biol. Also quasi- 
L. mioroso'ma, pi. -so'mata. [mod.L. micro- 
soma, f. Gr. pXnpb-s small + arbpa body.] A name 
given by Hanstein (18S0) to certain small granules 
which abound in vegetating ceils of protoplasm. 
So Microso'matous a., epithet applied to animals 
of minute size (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 

1885 Goodai.e Physiol. Bot. 211 Imbedded in the proto- 
plasm, .. there are generally minute granules which have a 
high degree of refrmgency . . ; these are the microsomata of 
Hanstein. 1887 Ward tr. Sachs' Physiol. Plants 79 This. . 
is thickly set with very numerous small granules (micro- 
somes). 1900 Ewart tr. Pfeffer's Physiol. Plants (e d. 2) I. 
ii. 43 Cytoplasm may contain minute bodies., which, .may 
be termed microsomes or microsomata. 

Microsomite (maikrosuu-mait). Zool. [f. 
Micro- + Somite.] A permanent segment formed 
during the embryonic stage of an insect. Hence 
Microsomitic a., belonging to a microsomite. 

1888 Amer. Naturalist XXII. 941 The secondary or 
microsomitic segmentation of the primitive body. Ibid. 943 
If the macrosomites of the primitive body were to persist, 
as such, together with their later subdivisions (microsomites). 

Microsommite (msikrasfrmsit). Min. [f. Gr. 
fuicpu-s small, as being in small crystals 4 - Somnia, 
name of one of the volcanic peaks of Vesuvius + 
■ite. Named by A. Scacchi 1872 (Chester).] An 
impure silicate of aluminium and other bases, 
found in the matter discharged from volcanos. 

1885 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1900 Dana Min. (ed. 6) 
411 Davyne is in part at least microsommite. 

Microspectroscope. [f. Micro- + Spectro- 
scope.] A combination of the microscope and 


spectroscope devised by Sorby and Browning for 
the examination of very minute traces of substances. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 115 Such additions as the mi- 
crospectroscope can be as easily used with it as in the old 
form. 1895 Allbiiit's Syst, Med. V. 460 Human hamoglobin 
invariably crystallizes in the reduced condition, as may be 
shown by the micro-spectroscope. 

Hence Hffrcrospectrosco-pic a., of or pertaining 
to the microspectroscope ; Microsiiectro'scoyy, 
the art or process of using the microspectroscope 
(, Syd , Soc. Lex. 1 890). 

187* tr. Sc he Hen’s Spectr. A nal. 454 Delating to the micro- 
spectroscopic and microspectroscope investigations. 
Micr-ospsrmous : see Micro- 4. 
Microsphere, -spherulitic : see Micro- i, 4. 
Microspined, -splenic: see Micro- 4. 

Micro sporange (morkr^sporarnris). Also in 
mod.L. form -sporangium, [f. Micro- + Sub- 
range.] A capsule containing microspores. 

1881 J. S. Gardnf.r in Nature XXIV. 75 When the micro- 
sporangium or seed becomes detached. 1875 [see Macro- 
sporangr). 1883 Gard. Citron. XVII 1. 40 The microspores 
..occupy the cavity of the microsporange. 1887 Ward tr. 
Sacks' Phys. Plants xlii. 74 6 The.. micro-sporangia become 
expelled. 1900 in Jackson Gloss. Bot. 

Microspore (morkraspoo-t). [f. Micro- + 
Spore.] 

1 . Bot. and Path, A parasitic fungus which, has 
small spores, characteristic of ring worm. = Micro* 
sporon. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Microsporum .. term for the 
cryptogamious plant in Porrigo decalvans,. .a microspore. 
1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 85s The microspores and 
trichophytes all belong to the same family, 

2 . Bot. A small spore, especially one connected 
with reproduction. 

1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 734 One containing a mass 
of fine powdery granules (microspores) ; the other including 
only three or four roundish ileshy bodies (megaspores), 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 336 The Marsiliaceayand 
Selaglnellete produce their antlierozoids within the micro- 
spore itself. 1877 Le Conte Klein. Geol. (1879) 355 [There 
are in Lepidodendrids] two kinds of spores —microspores 
and macrospores— corresponding to stamens and pistils. 

3 . Zool. A spore-like form in Protozoa. Also 
used for Microgamete. 

1882 Kent Man. Infusoria II. 870 Microspores. The 
spore-like elements, of exceedingly minute size but very 
numerous, produced through the encystment and subsequent 
subdivision of many monads. 1905 McCabe tr. Haeckel’s 
Evol. Man 1, 140 The smaller microspores have the same 
shape as the larger macrospores. 

Hence Micro sporic a. Bot., of or pertaining to 
a microspore (Webster 1897). Microspotrous 
a. Bot., having small seeds or grains (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1856); resembling or derived from a 
microspore {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Mierosporidian : see Micro- r. 

II Microsporon (maikrp-sporpn). Bot. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. pT/cpu-s small + ciropa or oirbpos seed, 
Spore ] = Microspore i. Also attrib. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 217 Klebs describes as 
septic, or tertiary haemorrhages those dependent on the pene- 
tration of his microsporon into the arteries or veins. 1898 
P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxxvii. 581, I believe that those 
cases of microsporon . . dhobie itch are more easily cured 
than the trichophyton varieties. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 776 In microsporon ringworm also, there are round 
bald patches. 

Mierosporoph.yl(l : see Micro- i. 
Microsthene (moi-kr&Jzn). Zool. [mod.L. 
Microsthena pi. (see below), f. Gr. pl/tpb-s small 
+ aQlvos strength.] A member of the Microsthena , 
one of the orders in Dana’s classification of the 
Mammalia, comprising the smallest and struc- 
turally least powerful mammals. lienee Micro- 
sthemic a., of or pertaining to the microsthenes. 
(Cf. Megasthene.) 

r86a Dana Man. Geol. 345 They are of a small type, .such 
as are styled Microsthenic in the remarks on Mammals. 
Ibid. 421 The Microsthenes .. the inferior type. 1863 — in 
Amer. Jrnl, Sci. Ser. 11. XXXVI. 9 A general structural 
characteristic may yet be detected corresponding to these 
megasthenic and microsthenic qualities. 1876 Dunglison 
Med. Lex,, Microsthenes, a group of the mammalia having 
a small size. r8go Syd. Soc. Lex., Microsthenes . . Micro- 
sthenic. 

Mierostome, -stomatous, -stomoias : see 
Micro- 1, 4. 

Micro-structure, -stylar : see Micro- 2 b, 4. 
Microstylous (moikru.dorlt's), a. Bot. [mod. 
f. Gr. puKpb-s small + arv\o-s pillar, Style + -00s.] 
Having a short style in association with elevated 
anthers. 

1887 Ward tr. Sachs' Phys. Plants xlv. 790 When the 
pollen of the macrostylous flowers is transferred to the mi- 
crostylous stigma. 

Microtasimeter, -telephone : see Micro- 6 . 
Microtherm (mai-kr^ram). Bot. [f. Gr. 
pxKpi-s small + Oepprj heat, $epp6s hot.] A plant, 
native of an arctic or alpine region. 

1875 J. G._ Baker Bot. Geog. 48 Microtherm, characteristic 
of trie arctic-alpine zone. Ibid. 50 The seeds of many of 
the Microtherms . . will germinate at a temperature of little 
over 32 0 . 1884 Trans. Fid. Inst. 38 Microtherms— plant? 

inhabiting alpine or arctic regions. 1888 Our Earth 4 
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Story (ed. Brown) II. 275 note, Microtherms , plants of the 
'Arctic-Alpine zone. 1900 Jackson Gloss. Sot. 

Microtome (uwrkrxltonm). [f. Gr. fiuepo-s 
small + -roptos that cuts, f. rop.-, rep-, root of 
repveiv to cut.] An instrument for cutting ex- 
tremely thin sections for microscopic work. 

1856 Carpenter M i cross. $ Rea. 211 The ‘ micvotome ’ of 
M. Strauss-Durckheim. 1864 in Webster. 1875 H. G. 
Bird in Q. Jrnl. Microsc.Sci. XV. 24 If placed dry in a 
rigid tube, as that of the microtome . . the addition of. .water 
will.. cause the pith-cells to expand. 

Hence Microtoiuic, Micro to mical adjs., re- 
lating to the use of the microtome. Micro'tomist, 
one expert in the use of the microtome. Micro - - 
tomy, the scientific use of the microtome. 

1885 Lee (title) The Microtomist’s Vade-Mecum. 1887 
Ainer. Naturalist XXI. 1150 The development of micro- 
tomical technique has made it a comparatively easy matter. 

Microtylote, -volt, -weber: see Micro- i, 5. 
Mieroxea: see Micro- i. 

|| Microzoa (maLkrozdwa), sb.pl. Zool. In sing. 
-zooa {-zdvpsi), [mod.L., f. Gr. pUcp 6 -s small + 
^ipov animal.] A general name for infusoria, roti- 
fers, etc. Hence Microzo'al, Microzo’ic adjs., of 
the nature of, containing, or consisting of microzoa. 

1863 Stoddart in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci, II. 150 These 
small microzoa seem to be the most ubiquitous of any known 
beings. Ibid. 147 Its zoophytes and other microzoic wonders. 
1876 Page Adi\ Tcxi-bk. Geol. xx. 440 The innumerable 
organisms in microphyial and microzoal deposits. 1884 
Brady in Challenger Rep., Zool. IX. 136 Microzoa from the 
Upper Lias of Banbury. Ibid. 148 In microzoic strata. 

Microzoan (maikmzffu-an), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. Microzoa: see -an.] a . adj. Pertaining to 

the Microzoa. b. sb. Any member of the Microzoa 
( Cassell's Encycl. Diet. Suppl, 1902). 
Microzo'ary. Zool. [ad. mod.L. microzo- 
ctria, pi. of *microzoarion, f. Gr. /Expos small* 
frvapiov dim. of (< 5 ov animal.] =Microzoon. 

1863 Slack in lot ell. Observ. Dec. 379 During the foetid 
stage he [sc. Lemaire] observed thirty species of micro- 
zoaries. 

So Miorozoa'riau, a. and sb. = Miorozoan {Cent, 
Did. 1890). 

Microzoogonidium: see Micro- 1. 
Microzooid (maikrozffwoid), sb. and a. [f. 
Micro- + Zoom] a. sb. (See quot.) b. adj. Per- 
taining to a microzooid {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1882 Kent Man. Infusoria II. 870 Microzooids , free- 
swimming zooids of abnormally minute size, which conjugate 
with, or become buried within the substance of the bodies 
of the normally sized sedentary animalcules of many Vorti- 
cellidse. 

Microzoology: see Micro- a. 

Microzoon: sing, of Microzoa, 
Microzoospora : see Micro- r. 

Microzyme (msi-kmzaim). Phys. Also mi- 
crozyma (maikrazai'ma). [mod. f. Gr. /uxpis 
small + {uprj yeast : cf. Zymic] A zymotic mi- 
crobe ; one of a class of minute and lowly organized 
living beings, to whose presence are attributed 
epidemic and other zymotic diseases. 

1873 Huxley Critiques $ Addr. x. 242 Two of the most 
destructive of epizootic diseases .. are also dependent for 
their existence.. upon extremely small living solid particles, 
to which the title of microzymes is applied. 1881 Athenaeum 
23 July 118/2 These microzymas and those of chalk and 
other rocks have the same origin as the microzymas of every 
living organism. 1885-8 Fagge & Pye-Smith Pritic. Med, 
(ed. 2) 25 The word ‘ microzyme ’ was suggested by Bechamp 
and adopted by Sanderson. 1902 Longm. Mag. July 257 
Water which he had obtained from the purest ice contained 
microzymes. 

t Mi ction. Obs. [ad. late L. mktidn-em (also 
minctidn-em ), n. of action f. mingere to make 
water. Cf. F. miction, ] The action of urinating. 

1663 H. More Div. Dial. I. 372 But the Laws of Miction 
amongst those of the West-Indies is a pitch of Slovenliness 
beyond all Cynicism, the men and women not sticking to 
let fly their Urine even while they are conversing with you. 
*689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, viii. 60 The risque 
of a troublesome Cure of the Wound, that seldom is performed 
without , .difficulty of miction. 1856 Maynk Expos. Lex. 

Micturate (mi'ktiuK't), v. [Incorrectly f. L. 
midurtre : see Micturient. (The sense is in- 
correct as well as the form.)] intr. To urinate. 

1843 Lancet 26 Mar. 903/2 Another, in long-winded phrase, 
tells us that his patient ‘desires to micturate’. 1880 J. M. 
Duncan Clin. Lect, Dis. Worn, xxvii. (ed. 4) 220 Sne now 
complains of pain on micturating, 1899 Allbutt's Syst, 
Idea. VII. 19 If the transverse spinal lesion be complete, 
the desire to. micturate will be lost, 
t Mictu rient, a. Obs. [ad. L. midurient-em, 
pres. pple. of midurtre , desiderative vb. f. mid-, 
mind-, mingirt to make water.] Desirous of 
making water. 

*654 Gayton Pleas,. Notes 1 v. xxii. 274 Which . , gave Sancho 
to perceive his condition very mictunent, and cacaturient. 

, Micturition (miktiurrjan). [agent-n. f. L. 
mictunre : see Micturient. Cf. F . micturition.] 
The desire to make water ; a morbid frequency in 
the voiding of urine. Often incorrectly used for: 
The action of making water. 

1:3735 Huxham in Phil. Trans, XXXIII. 388 In the con- 
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fluent kind, generally a Micturition and Dysury came on 
about the 12th, or 13th Day. 1799 Med. jfrul. II. zoo Fre- 
quent painful micturition. 1818-20 E. Thompson Cullen's 
Nosol. Method, (ed. 3) 256 Without swelling of the hypo- 
gastrium or micturition, i860 Sir H. Thompson Dis. Pro- 
state (1868) 58 The barrier which the swollen prostate offers 
to micturition. 1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis. Worn. 
xxix. (ed. 4) 236 Micturition very difficult. 

Mid (mid), a., sb. 1 , and adv. Forms: imid(d)-, 

3 -6 myd, 4 myde, 4-7 midde, 5 mydde, 6 midd, 
3- mid, [Com. Teut. and Indogermanic : OE. 
midd (found only in inflected forms, midde , iniddes, 
midre , midne, etc.) corresponds to OFris. midde, 
medde , 08 . middi , OHG. mini (MHG. mitte ), 
OH. mib-r, Goth, muijis OTeut. *me<$jo- Indo- 
germanic *medhyo-, whence Skr. madhya, Zend 
maidya, Gr. pkaoas {:—*methyos'), later pea os, L. 
medius, OCeltic medio- (in place-names), OIrish 
niide sb., middle.] A. adj. 

1 . In partitive concord, expressing adjectivally 
the sense : (The) middle or midst of. (In mod. 
Eng. usually hyphened.) 

Originally mid in this sense could be used without restric- 
tion, but in mod.Eng. its application has been greatly 
narrowed. It is still extensively used in scientific and 
technical language ; and it is common (though rather literary 
than colloquial) in advb. phrases formed with in prep., the 
article being most frequently omitted, as in mid-career, in 
mid-volley {see d) ; but the use of phrases of this type not 
traditionally current, is apt to seem affected. The attribu- 
tive use of the combinations of mid- is also frequent. 

C1160 Hatton Gosp. Mark vi. 47 And ha affen wms pffit 
scyp wait on midre sae. c 1350 Will. Palerne 3605 Ac wil- 
liams spere was stef wittow for sofie, & mette pat o(>er man 
in he midde scheld. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 132 Quhen 
in myd cawse war thai [etc.], a 1400 Sir Perc. 2062 The 
clobe in the erthe stode To the midsebafte it wode. 1489 
Paston Lett. III. 347 It [a whale] is xj. fadam and more 
of length, and ij. fadam of bygnes . . in the mydde fyssh. 
1513 Douglas JEneiS' iv. ii. 53 Begyn scho wald to tell 
furth hir intent And in the myd word stop, and hald hir 
still. 1557-75 Diurn. o/Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 104 Quhair 
at ane tabill sat the quenis Majestie at mydburd. 1609 T. 
Heyvvood Troia Brit ii. 2 Nor did that Nation first on 
earth begin Vnder themid Equator. 1610 Healey St. Aug. 
CitieofGod xvi. viii. (1620) 548 Some that haue but one eye 
in their mid-fote-head. 1618 M. Baret Horsemanship 1. 48 
He must obserue that the vse of the hand is not to cut and 
teare the Horses mouth vp to the mid-cheeke, as many 
heauy hands doe. 1647 J. Hall Poems 11. 104 Thou 
who canst stop the Sea In her mid-rage, stop me. a 1667 
Milton in Birch Life M.’s Wks. 1738 I. 43 Next some 
Shepheard or companie of Merchants passing through the 
Mount in the time that Abram was in the mid work, 
relate to Sarah what they saw. 1681 Dryden Span. 
Friar 1. i. I’ll plant my Colours down In the Mid-breach. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 9 Hence, let me haste into 
the mid-wood shade. 1742 Young Kt. Th. ix. 954 Now 
Sons of Riot in Mid-Revel rage. 1753 G. West Odes of 
Pindar, etc. 1 . 228 The sacred Image, that fell down from 
Heav’n, In the Mid-Gally utter’d thus her Voice. *810 Sir 
A. Boswell Edinb. Poet. Wks. (1871) 48 In mid-street, fit 
theme for laureate bard, The proper Castle of the City 
Guard. 1810 Scott Lady of L. hi. xiv. The plough was 
in mid-furrow stayed. *8x8 Keats Endym, 1. 18 The mid- 
forest brake, Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms. 
1829 Scott Doom of Devorgoil hi. iv, We counter’d.. even 
in mid-chamber. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 59 A 
column of smoke rising from the mid-surface of a perpen- 
dicular rock. 1852 Wiggins Embanking 86 Between the 
mid-tide level and the low-water level of neaps. Ibid,, An 
hour before mid-ebb, and for the same time after mid-flow. 
*853 Grote Greece 11. lxxxviii. XI. 5x3 Though this seems 
a strange proceeding during mid-war, yet [etc.]. 1853 

Whyte Melville Digby Grand I. viii. 206 Every oar above 
the surface, as though arrested in mid-stroke by a charm. 

1859 Tennyson Elaine 553 A Prince In the mid might and 
flourish of his May. Ibid. 874 Yet the great knight in his 
mid-sickness made Full many a holy vow and pure resolve. 

1860 Reaoe Cloister 4 H. xxxvii, He,, suddenly rising in 
mid narrati ve, said [etc.]. 186a G. A. Lawrence Barr. Hon. 
I. v. 95 Just as a fencer might do touched sharply in mid- 
chest by his opponent’s foil. 1871 Farrar Witu.Hist. ii. 82 
A prophet of anarchy and naturalism, in the mid confession 
of his faith. 1873 Ruskin Ears Clav. xxiii. 17 If the spider, or 
other monster in mid web, ateyou. 1879S1R G. G. Scott Lect. 
A rchit. 1 . 278 By placing the glass in . . the mid-thickness of 
the wall. 1896 Brit. Birds I. 41 It will stop in midflight 
and poise itself. 1898 Allbutt's Syst, Med, V. 94 Occasion- 
ally it [sc. a pain] is felt in the mid-axilla. 

b. With article or possessive adj. interposed 
between the adj. and sb, Obs. 

Prob. due to association with the construction of on mid- 
dan : see Amid, C£ the still surviving similar use of Hale 
a. (t b). 

C897 K. AJlfred Gregory's Past. C. xlix. 383 Ga 3 from 
geate to.geate Surh midde 3 a ceastre. at 900 tr. Paula's 
Hist, v, i. § 2 Da we 3 a wseron on midre Saere saj. a 1*25 
A fter. R. 146 Hwui drawest tu.ut bine rilite hond of midden 
)rine boseme [tr. L. de medio sinu ] ? c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 19 Be sleije and powre in water jjenne To myd bo pot. 

C. Prefixed to the name of a month or season, 
or the designation of a period of time. Also in 
f mid eld, middle age. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 162 He leng ne leofaS bonn on 
midre ilde. *297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 4005 Amidde haruest 
[MS. S at myd haruest] we be .setteb day of bis nexte jere. 
a 1330 Roland 4 F. 10 Opon his fest in midmay Ther on is 
front of gret noblay. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. 11. 332 in 
Anglia XVIII. 3x5 Betwen mydde march & mydde aprille. 
0*485 E. E, Misc. (Warton Cl.) 11 At myd-undure-none 
j wonderly I waxe. 1508 Dunbar Twa Mariit Wemen 297 
He was a man of myd eld. 1586 Earl of Leicester Carr. 
(Camden) 251 , 1 would haue Antwerpe towne and Burges 
i or midd June. 1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 130 Bout 
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mid-belten twas. 1722 De Foe Plague (Rtldg.) 25 It was 
now mid-July. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 612 As a leaf in 
mid-November is To what it was in mid-October. 1893 F. 
Adams New Egypt 86 From mid-June to mid-October. 
1896 Howells Impressions 4 Exp. 222 The wind rises, and 
by mid-afternoon, blows half a gale. 1902 B. Grundy 
Thames Camp 123, I have trouble over my mid-morning 
bathes on account of passing boats. 

d. In various customary collocations or com- 
binations with sb., as mid-career, -channel, -ocean, 
-river, -thigh, -volley. Also mid- brain = M esen- 
cephalon ; mid-breast Ent. = M edipectos ; 
mid- breast-bone 2 ?m/. = Mesosternum ; + mid- 
calf, the ‘pluck’ of a calf; mid- chest Ent. 
= Mesothorax; mid-kidney Alnat.^= Mesone- 
phros ; mid-sun {rare) = midday sun ; mid- 
totality Aslr., the middle of the duration of the 
totality of an eclipse ; mid-wicket, in Cricket, the 
fieldsman or his position on the off-side; when 
there is a corresponding fieldsman on the other 
side of the wicket, the two are distinguished as 
mid-wicket on (or Mid-on) and mid-xvicket off (or 
Mid-off). 

1875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 185 The en- 
cephalon lies in the cranial cavity, which it nearly fills, and 
is divisible into the hind-brain, the *mid-brain, and the 
fore-brain. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxv. 562 We 
will next say something upon those, .that compose the me. 
dipectus or "mid-breast. Ibid. 566 The central part of the 
medipectus, or that which passes between the mid-legs when 
elevated, protended, or otherwise remarkable, is called the 
mesosternum or *mid.breast-bone. 1789 Farley Land. Art 
Cookery 1. xi. (ed. 6) xi6 A ’'Midcalf. Stuff _ a calf’s heart 
.. and send it to the oven. ..When you dish it up, pour the 
mincemeat in the bottom. .. Set the heart in the middle, 
and lay the [fried] liver and bacon over the minced meat, 
1805 Eliz. Raffald Eng. Housekeeper (new ed.) 101 
A good way to dress a Midcalf. _ 1816 Yng. Woman's 
Comp. 1 In a Calf,.. the head and inwards are called the 
pluck ; in some places they are called the calf’s race, and in 
others, the mid-calf. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 363 How, 
in his *mid-career, the spaniel, struck Stiff by the tainted 
gale. 1839-40 W. Irving Wolfcrt's R. (1855) 92 He sees 
their concussion, man to man, and horse to horse, in mid- 
career. *879 Farrar St. Pauli. 207 Souls. which have been 
arrested in mid-career by the heart-searching voice of God. 
1762 More in Phzl. Trans. LII. 452 It being a light Levant, 
..and both ships, near *mid-chanel. 1879 Froude.Oetaf 
xvi. 267 At sunrise they were in midchannel, . . with the 
cliffs of Britain plainly visible. *826 Kii;by& Sp. Entomol. 
III. xxxiii. 379 A partition .. passing down vertically into 
the *m id-chest. *697 Dryden AE neid 1. 161 Fierce Eurus.. 
in *mid Ocean left them moor’d a-land. 1881 Athensutn 
15 Jan. 97/3 Very interesting is the account of the pelagic 
fishes, or those which inhabit the mid ocean. 157* Golding 
Calvin on Ps. lx. 1 (Interamnis) which may be termed in 
Englishe, (*Midriver). 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 186 
We paddled on towards it, hugging the right-hand bank 
again to avoid the mid-river rocks. 1810 Southf.y Kehama 
xxiii. x, The Diamond City blazing on its height With more 
than ’’mid-sun splendour, c 1275 XI Pains of Hell 97 in 
O, E. Misc. 150 Summe. .Jzatstondej? vp tohearekneon And 
summe to heore *myd-|)eyh. 1506-7 A cc. Ld. Treas.Scatl, 
(1901) III. 252 Item, for ij elne quhit, to be tua pair hos for 
the King to his myd thee, vijs. 1725 De Foe Foy. round 
World 1 1840) 158 The grass.. being as high as our mid- 
thigh. *872 Tennyson Gareth fyLynetteqgo Mid-thigh-deep 
in bulrushes. 1879 Proctor Rough Ways (1880) 5 At the 
time of *mid-totality a bright light shone round the moon. 
*667 Milton P. L. vi. 854 Yet half his strength he put not 
forth, but check’d His Thunder in *mid Volie. 1744 J. Love 
Cricket 15 He, at ’"Mid wicket, disappoints the Foe. . 1849 
Boy's Own Bk. 78 Mid-wicket on, long slip, and mid-wicket- 
off. 1850 1 Bat ’ Cricket. Man. 44 Mid-Wicket divides the 
ground between the cover point and bowler. 

e. Occasionally the combination of mid + sb. 
(without prep.) is used adverbially. (Probably 
mid in this use is apprehended as a prep. = amid’. 
cf. amidships .) 

*533 Bellenden Livyv. xx. (S.T.S.) II. 214 pax sufferit 
pe Inemyis to ascend myd montane. 1706 Maule Hist. Piets 
in Misc. Scot. I. 59 Inch Keth lyeth mid-firth almost betwixt 
Leith and Kinghorn. _ 1808 Forsyth Beauties Scot l. V. 298 
About mid-hill there is commonly moss. 1837 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Merck. $ Friar (1844) 80 An open gallery, midheight 
in the guildhall wall. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 170 To 
drench his dark locks in the gurgling wave Mid-cbanneL 
187* — Last Tourn. 487 The red dream Fled with a shout, 
and that low lodge return’d, Mid-forest, and the wind among 
the boughs. *884 Child Ballads I. 376/1 She struck him 
midshoulders, so that he fell to the ground. 1887 G. Mere- 
dith Ballads # P. 86 Light that Caught him mid-gallop, 
blazed him home. 

f. In comb, with adjs. with the general sense, 
* belonging to the middle portion of the designated 
tract or period’; as mid-agrarian, -arctic, -dia- 
stolic, -dorsal, -facial, -frontal, - Italian , -monthly, 
-thoracic, - Victorian adjs. 

1855 J. G. Baker Flower. PI. a Climatic zones. . .3. *Mid- 
agranan to Midarctic, *898 Aillutt's Syst. Med. V. 944 At 
the apex was heard a *mid-diastolic murmur. 1879 St. 
George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 243 The fracture was in the ’’mid- 
dorsal region. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex,, * Midfacial height... 
the distance from the naso-frontal suture to the alveolai 
border of the superior maxillary bone measured on the 
median line. Ibid., *Miclfrantal area , the area of the skull 
included between two vertical lines drawn upwards from the 
supra-orbital arch through the frontal eminence to the 
coronal suture. Midfrontal process , the median azygous 
process of the fronto-nasal process in the embryo. 1895 
Mackail Lai. Lit. L ir The keen and narrow ^political 
instinct, by which the small and straggling *mid-Italian town 
grew to be arbitress of the world. 1895 Daily News 15 Apr. 
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2/6 The declaration of options for the “mid-monthly settle- 
ment gave a little animation to the first part of toe day’s 
business. 1898 A llbnlt's Syst. filed. V. 980 It [i. e. the cardiac 
apex] may overpass the vertical “mid-thoracic line. 190a 
Monthly Rev. Aug. i5o _The_ domestic style which we in 
England call the “Afid-Victorian. 

2 . Occupying a central, medial, or intermediate 
position. No wrare (exc. as in b, c, d) ; superseded 
in ordinary use by Middle a. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 187 Feendys comyn & brokynvp.. 
two cheynes of hat stonyn coffre. pe myd-cheyne was stylle 
hole, c 1550 Exam. W . Thorpe in Foxe A. $ M. (1583) I. 
534 In the secret of the midde Masse on Christmas day it 
is written thus: Idem [etc.]. 1577-8 Reg-. Privy Council 

Scot. II. 665 To remove the occasioun be sum mid and 
indifferent way. i6iz_Donne Elegy on Death Pr. Henry 
8s Our Soules best baiting, and midd-period, In her long 
journey, of considering God. 1648 Br. Haw. Set. Th. §63 
Betwixt both these extremes, if we would have our souls 
prosper, a middisposition mu>.t be attained. 1655 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 156/1 Betwixt these is a mid-nature. 
01810 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 339 The spirit 
of life in the mid or balancing state between fixation and 
reviviscence. xSig Kf.ats Isabella xxxii, In the mid-days 
of autumn. 1838 Mks. Browning Seraphim it. (1892) 75 
A woman kneels The mid cross under. 

b. In collocations, generally hyphened, as mid- 
current, - dish , - division , -hour, -incisor, -link, 
-lobe, -part, -pillar, -point, - region , -term, -toe, 
-vein, -walk, -zone. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873] 364 The “mid- 
current of ever-gathering faith in duty. 1764 Euz. Moxon 
Eng. Housew. (ed. 9) 84 They [re, oyster loaves] are proper 
either for a side-dish or “mid-dish. 1885 Act 48 4 49 
Viet. c. 23 Sched. vii. n, County of Lanark .. The “Mid 
Division. 1415 in York Myst. Introd. 34 At the “myd- 
howre betwix iiij‘ 1 and v ll > of the cloke. 1667 Milton P. L. 
v. 376 These mid-hours, til Eevning rise I have at will. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. in. i, The Mid-hour of rowling Night. 1879 
Flower fatal. Mas. Coll. Surg. 1. 36 The deciduous “mid- 
incisors, canines, and molars. 1904 A thenxnm 25 J une 821/2 
Prof. W.P.Ker offers important suggestions regarding French 
“mid-links between the Danish and the Scottish ballads. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 263 Lower lip spreading, “mid- 
lobe smallest, c 1440 Protnp. Pan’, 337/1 Myddys, or 
the “myd part of a thynge, medium. 1665 Sir T. Her- 
bert Tran. (1677) 121 Thetr mid parts circled with a Zone of 
vari-coloured Plad. 1535 Covekdale Judg. xvi. 29 He toke 
holde of y« two ‘mydptlers, that the house sLodevpon& was 
holden by. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blannche 660 Therwith 
fortune sayd checke here And mate in “mydde poynte of ye 
checkere. 1836 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) H. 80 
The dreary midpoint of the . . plain. 1879 St. George’s H osp. 
Rep. IX. 80 In one, the left “mid-region was the part most 
involved. 1869 J. MartineaU Ess. II. 231 [We] refer it to 
the “mid-term of ordinary life. 1894 Geol. Mag. Oct. 454 
Projecting at a right angle to the line of the “mid-toe. 1857 
T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns ied. 3) 168 Venation (pin- 
nules) consisting of a flexuous “midvein, i860 Allingham 
in Athenxnm io Mar. 340 By yellow-leafy “midwalk slow 
foots that aged Sexton. i836 A. Winchell Walks Geol. 
Field 115 A constant temperature would then exist.. at 
the “mid-zone in the crust. 

e. Mid-sixties, -nineties etc. : the middle years 
of the seventh, tenth, etc., decade of a century. 

1898 Nat. Rev. Aug. 843 In the mid-sixties, abundant 
experiment had seemed to show that [etc ]. 1900 Daily 

News 1 June 6/4 The progress which has been made since 
the mid-nineties in the fostering of Irish not only as a 
literary, but as a spoken language. 

d. Special collocations : mid-angle, an angle 
of 45 0 ( Cent. Diet . 1890); mid-circle, f (a) the 
great circle equidistant from the poles of a sphere; 
{ 6 ) the circle passing through the middle points of 
the sides of a triangle; fmid coat, the midrib; 
mid couple, Sc. +(«) a link for fastening gar- 
ments ; ( 5 ) pi. in La-w, the documents by which an 
heir, assignee, etc., is connected with a precept of 
sasine granted to his predecessor or author ; f mid- 
dinner, a meal between dinner and supper ; mid- 
distance - middle distance ; mid- finger (obs. exc. 
dial.) = middle-finger ; mid-gut, the mesenteron ; 
mid-impediment, Sc. Law (see quot. 1838); mid- 
iron Golf, an * iron ’ with medium degree of ‘ pitch ’ 
or ‘loft’; also a stroke made withthis; fmid know- 
ledge, mediate knowledge; mid-layer Biol. = 
Mesoderm {Cent. Diet.) ; mid-line, a median line; 
f mid-meat, ? — mid-dinner ; f mid-motion, 
mean motion ; mid-parent Antkropol. (see quot. 
1889) ; mid-parentage, relation to the * mid- 
parent ' ; so mid-parental a. ; + mid-part adv., 
as far as the middle, half-way; + mid-person Sc., 
an intermediary ; f mid-row grains Coal Mining 
(see quot.) ; mid-spoon Golf, a * spoon ’ of me- 
dium size ; f mid-Sunday, the Sunday next Mid- 
summer day ; mid superior Sc. Law, one who is 
superior to those below him, and vassal to those 
above him (Ogilvie 1882), a mesne lord ; hence 
mid-superiority, the position of a mid-superior; 
mid-watch, the middle watch ; mid- workings, 
workings with other workings above and below 
in the same mine or colliery (Gresley Coal-mining 
Gloss. 1883). 

1790 WtLDBORR in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 529 If the two 
great circles DOE, CQA, be continued, they will, meet in 
a point of the “midcircle 90 0 from O. 1883 Mid-circle [see 
Incircle ji.], c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 824 Baith cannell 
bayrie an schuldir blaid intwa, Throuch the “myd cost. 


1583 Invent. Rpy, Wardrobe (1815) 309 With twa button!* 
or “midcuppillis of gold joynit to the saidis settis. 183a 
More Note in Stair Inslit. I. clix. Where an heir [etc.]., 
takes infeftment by virtue of a procuratory of resignation 
or precept . of seisin granted in favour of his predecessor or 
author, it is necessary to set forth, in the instrument, the 
mid-couples, or writings, whereby he is connected with the 
said procuratory or precept. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
739/18 Hoc auncinium, hoc imranda , hoc merarium , a 
“myddyner nndermete. 184a Francis Diet. Arts etc., s. v. 
Distance, The “mid-distance. 1885 Athenseum 23 May 
669/1 In the mid-distance is a clump of sober-coloured and 
softly shadowed elms. 1644 Bui.wer Chiron. 76 The “Mid- 
finger prest to the Palm. 1875 F. M. Bai.i-our in Q. 
Jrnl. Microsc. Set. XV. 213 The ventral wall of the “mid. 
gut. x88o Huxley Crayfish ii. 66 The liver may be re- 
garded as a much divided side-pouch of the mid-gut. 1896 
Kirkaldy & Pollard tr. Boas' Zool. 23 The mid-gut (me- 
senteron), which is usually long, and in which digestion 
and absorption go on. 1833 VV. Bell Diet, Law Scot. 644 
“Mid-impediment; the Romaulaw medium impedimentum ; 
is anything which intervenes between two events, and pre- 
vents, quoad the former event, the retrospective operation 
of the latter. 1856 Mknzies Convey, nt. iii. 605 There 
shall be no mid-impediment. 1905 IVestm. Gas. 23 Aug. 
5/1 Braid, with a magnificent “mid-iron, was dead on the pin. 
1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. it. vi. 36 Betwixt which two 
some have placed a third, a*mid-knovvledgeoffuture condi- 
tionate Contingents. 1868 W. K. Parker Shoulder-Girdle 
Vertebr. 8 There is no stoppage of theossification at the “mid- 
line. <71435 Torr. Portugal 1189 He wold not in passe, Till 
they at “myd mete was. xs88 A. King tr. Canlsius' Catech. 
i. iv, To seike yerlie hir place in ye zodiake according to bir 
“midde motion on ye letter day of december at noone. 1885 
Galton in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 12x2 A mean regression from 1 
in the “mid-parents to i in the offspring would indicate 
[etc.]. 1889 — Nat. Inker. 87 The word ‘ Mid-Parent ’ .. 

expresses an ideal person of composite sex, whose Stature 
is half way between the Stature of the father and the trans- 
muted Stature of the Mother. 1885 — in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
1209 By the use of this word [ c deviate ’] and that of ‘ “mid- 
parentage ’, we can define the law of regression very briefly. 
Ibid., The offspring of similar mid-parentages. Ibid. 1208 
The average height of the two parents, or, as I prefer to call 
it, the * “mid-parental ’. height. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
1058 Or ever the preiching was “midpartdone. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 505 lietutx Scotland and Ingland for till be 
Ane “mid persone haifand auctoritie. 1367 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 390 Mark..hes gevin and set in fewferme 
to his spous and bairnis be ane myd persoun, the saidis 
mylnis. 1609 Skene Reg. Map., Slat. David. If 42 It is 
lesome to them to cause their campions or ane midde persone 
to fecht again s the defender. 17x2 H. Bellers in Phil. I 
Trans. XXVII. 542 A hard grey Iron Oar, with some white 
spots in it, called the “Mid-row Grains. 1862 Rambling 
Remarks on Golf 13 In some links, several of these clubs, 
such as the “mid spoon, baffing-spoon, driving putter, and 
niblick may be dispensed with ; but in greens such as St. 
Andrews, Musselburgh, Prestwich, and some others, they 
all come into requisition more or less. 1006 Price List 
Golf Clubs, Bulger Mid Spoons. 14.. ia Iiel. Ant. I. 85 
The Pame sonday be-fe!e that yere one “Mydesonday, 1830 
G. Ross Leading Cases Law Scot. II. 3x6 His taking up 
the “mid-superiority of the lands sold was no obstacle. 1535 
Coverdale Judg. vii. 19 Aboute the time whan the “myd- 
watch begynneth. igox Munsey's Mag. XXV. 344/2 Another 
kind of deep sea courage is known as ‘ mid-watch Pluck 
B. sb\ Obs. exc. dial. 

1. The adj. used absol. — Middle sb. in various 
senses. 

a 1300 E. E. Psallcr cxxxv. tx pat led Irael fra mid of pa. 
c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 9765 (Kolbtng) Jete he tok be priddeifc 
cletted him to fie midde. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 121 
(Camb. MS.) Euerych of pe ij kyngis departed a-sonder and 
saf place to her thrid felowe, and sb resceyued hym to lye in 
pe mydde bitwix hem hope. a 1542 W yatt Ps. li. The 
Author 3 Like as the pilgrim.. In some fresh shade lieth 
down at mid of day. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 21 1'he 
urine is whyte, thick, and pale above and in the midde it 
is clere. _ 1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. Ded. 5 Among the mid 
of my reioyce of those before remembred, I cannot pretermit 
the lamentable loss of the best approued Gonner that euer 
[etc.]. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 46 A great 
number of Dutchwomen, who resolved to keep their seats in 
the mid of the aisle. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. ur. ii. § 58 
Next his skin he was a Hermite, and wore sack-cloth ; in the 
midd he had the habit of a Monk. 16. . Robin Hood newly 
revived iii. in Child Ballads HI. 145/1 It was In the mid 
of the day. 1700 Drvuen Fables, Cinyras 4 Myrrha 124 
'T was now the mid of Night. 1851 Cumbld. Gloss., Mid, 
the middle; the centre. 

b. Comb . : Mid-deep adv., as deep as the 
middle of the body. 

1812 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 91 Jumping into the 
water middeep. 

2. A lamb of medium class. 

1831 Sutherland Farm Rep. 80 in Libr. Use f. PCnorvl. , 
Husb. Ill, The wedder lambs are divided into three sorts, 
called tups, mids, and paleys. 

-p C. adv. In the middle. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1730 Je he lad hem bi la}, mon, he 
lorde & his meyny ; On pis maner bi be mountes, quyle myd, 
otter, vnder. 1426 Lydg. De Gull. Pilgr. 4680 To clothe the 
poore, wych nakyd stood Myd off the gate. 1370-6 Lam- 
baude Peratnb. Kent (1826) 197 It ran midde betweene the 
two Bishopricks. 

Mid (mid), sbP Jocular shortening of Mid- 
shipman. Cf. Middy. 

1797 Mrs. A, M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 120 He 
put on the uniform of a mid. 1836 Marry at PI ids k. Easy 
xxv, When a mid is in love, he always goes aloft to think of 
the object of his affection. 1893 Sloane-S tanley Re/uitt. 
Midshipm. Life xxii. 301 On reaching the gun-room they 
were received by the expectant Mids with a host of questions, 
t Mid, prep . 1 {adv.). Obs. Forms : 1-4 mid, 
myd, 1-3 mio, 3 midd. Also (before dentals and 
sibilants) 1-3 mit, 3 myjt. See also Mioe. [Com. 


Teut.; OE. mid, Northumb. miff, corresponds to 
OFris. inith, OS. mid (Du. met), OHG. (MHG., 
mod.G,) mit, ON. meff (Sw., Da. med), Goth, in ip 
(in comb, mid-), cogn. w. Gr. per a (see Meta*) 
and Zend, mat with. The word became obsolete 
before the end of the 14th c.; superseded by With. 

It had approximately all the modern senses of with, except 
that of opposition (as in to fight with), which was the pro- 
minent sense of wid in OE. In OE. mid and zuiS were 
sometimes opposed, as in the first quot. below ; our * with 
the stream ’ was in OE. mid streams, while "wiS striame 
meant ‘against the stream'.] 

1 . Denoting association, connexion, accompani- 
ment, proximity, addition, conjunction, communi- 
cation, intercourse. 

erg 00 O. E. Citron, an. 837 /Epeiheim ealdorman gefeaht 
wiS pa Deniscan on Port mid Dorstetum. c 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Luke xiii. x Data vet hiora blod [pilatus] gemengde 
mil 1 ) asasgdnisuna hiora. exxys Lamb. Horn. 77 Hu seal pat 
bon soppen na Mon mine lilcame irineS ne mid me flesliche 
hefde to donne. a xzoo Moral Ode 142 Betere is wori water 
drunch pen atter meind mid wine, a 1225 A ncr. Ii . 248 God 
Almihti . . alihte adun to belle uorto sechen feolawes, & 
delen mid ham pet god pet he hefde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
5859 Ac let me speke mid my broker vor me Ionge[> him to 
se. a 1300 A". Horn (Camb. MS.) 666 ‘ Ky ng he sede, ‘ wel 
Jnxsitte, And alle pine kni:jtes miite’. c 1315 Shoreham v. 
214 Dominus tecum . . (pat hys to seggene ‘ god es myrtle'). 
c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 1468 (Kolbing), The king was wondred 
of pis cas & al, that euer mid him was. c 1330 Will. Pale me 
3133 And hat menskful maide hat here myd he lies. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. iv. 77 Wisdome and witte . . toke Mede myd. 
hem mercy to winne. 1393 Ibid. C. xvn. 182 And so is man 
hat hap hus mynde myd liberum arbitrinm. 

b. In the same direction as (a stream, a wind). 
709 Grant in Birch Cartnl, Sax. I. 183 Onlong broces 
midstreame. c 1203 Lay. 13792 J-reo scipen gode comen mid 
ban flode. 1340 Ayenb. 180 peruore hi byepase he wedercoc 
pat is ope he steple hat him went mid eche wynde. 

C. In agreement with, following the action of ; 
analogously to, like. 

c 961 /Ethelwold Rule St. Benet viib. (1885) 29 And hus 
mittan witegan clypige : ‘To nahte ic wtesgehworfen, and ic 
hit nyste’. a 1223 Ancr. R. 264 Mid te gode Iosaphat, 
send 1:0 beoden uor sondesmon anon efter sukurs to he Prince 
of heouene. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 75 Drynke but myd 
[A. v. 58 with] he doke and dyne but ones. 

2 . Indicating an accompanying circumstance, 
condition, action, disposition of mind. With a 
noun expressing feeling or attitude of mind it often 
forms a combination equivalent to an adverb. 

12900 tr. Bxdals Hist. 1. vii. (1890) 36 Mid his sylfes willatt. 
c xoooVElfric Josh, vi. 25 And higsioSan leofodon midsibbe 
betwux him. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo urnen onqein hira. 
al ha hebreisce men mid godere heorte and summe mid ufele 
heonke. c 1205 Lay. 10782 pat j?u mid grifte me leten uaren 
forS toward Rome. <21225 Ancr. R. 32 peonne ualleS adua 
mid heos gretunge. 1297 R. Glouc. iRolls) 2932 Hii come 
& mette hom baldeliche mid god ernest ynou. a 1300 Vox 
fy Wotfifi in flazl. E. P. P. I. 63 Mid thilke wordes the 
volflou. c 1300 Beket 451 Thekyngaros mid [carlierversion 
in] wrath the ynou}. c 1315 Shoreham v. 331 panne ich dar 
segge mid gode ry}te hat [etc.]. 

b. » Having (an attribute or quality). 
c 1220 Bestiary 444 De deuel is tus 3e fox ilik mi<5 iuele 
breides and win swik. Ibid. 736 Panter.ris blac so bro of 
qual, mi5 wite spottes sapen al. <21223 Leg. Kath. 1430 
Ah mit se swiSe lufsume leores ha leien [etc.]. 

3 . Indicating ( a ) the means or instrument; {b) 
the instrumentality or cause. 

a 900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. i. xvi [xxvii] (1890) 74 To Son patte. . 
untrume mid pinre trymenisse syn gestrongade, & unrehte 
mid pinre aldorlicnesse seon gerehte. a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 
231 (Gr.) Forpon he heom gewit forgeaf & mid hishandum 
gesceop halig drihten. c 117S Land). Hom. 25 He seiS miS 
pa mu3e, pet nis naut in his heorte. Ibid. 87 pet heo sculden 
. .merki mid pan blode hore duren. C 1203 I. ay. 23572 And 
no lete noht pat wraecche uolk uor-faren al mid hungre. 
c 1220 Bestiary 578 And to late waken, Se sipes sinken nntte 
suk, ne cumen he nummor up. <t 1225 St, Marker. 4 Al pat 
biset is mit see ant mit sunne, buuen ba ant bineoSen. 1297 
R, Glouc. (Rolls) 835 Clopep him mid ! e besteclop pat je 
mowe bise. Ibid. 11865 Pie was al so sik mid goute & oper 
wo. 1340 Ayenb. 44 Ase dop pise tasernyers pet uellep pe 
mesure myd scome. 

4 =. With regard to ; in respect of; touching. 
a x 000 Cxdmon's Gen. 2253 (Gr.) paes sie selmihtig drihtna 
drihten dema mid unc twin. ci2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 
Wiuh peau wes on pe olde ia}e mid wimmen. CI205 Lay. 
17808 Lauerd hu mid pe? <1x225 Juliana 10 To wurchen 
pi wil & al pat te wel likeft as mit tin ahne. c X290 S . Eng. 
Leg. 1. 100/24 1 Louerd seide Saule po, ‘ 3wat woltpov do 
mid me? 1 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 833 Alas quap pe queue 
po, is it nou mid him so? 

5 . In the sight, estimation, or opinion of. 

1x930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 1 Mearde nabbasge mifS fader 
iurre seSe in heafnas is. c 1000 /Ei.fric. Saints' Lives iii. 
498 paet he him geswutelode hwylc basilius waere on wuiS- 
scype mid him. c 1205 Lav. 12638 pact wes holi man . mid 
godde swiSe hash. 1340 Ayenb. 182 Vor himpingp pet he is 
a wel guod man and wel mid gode. 

6. In the possession or power of. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. cxxix. [cxxx.j 4 Ysseo miidheortnes mid pe 
[Vulg. apud te.] ci32o Cast. Lave 399 per bep rihte domes 
mitte [= mid he], Alle pine werkes bep ful of witte. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xvu. 167 Al pe my3te myd hym is in makyug 
ofbynges. 

7. In adverbial phrases. (See also Mididone.) 
a. Mid alle (in OE. mid ealle, eallum) : alto- 
gether; entirely; ..and all; at the same time, 
Withal. 

<1900 O. E. Chron. an. 893 Swa paet hie asettan him on a' ne 
sip ofer mid horsum. mid ealle. c xooo Ags. Leg. St. Andrew 


MID. 

tf St. Veronica (Camb. Antiq. Soc.) 38 Hyne myd scryne 
myd eallum on feastum cwearterne beciysdon. c 1000 
jEi.ntic Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 239 Stirpitus grundlunge o 38 e 
mid stybbe mid ealle. radicitus grundiunga oSSe mid 
wyrttruman mid ealle. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 He gede- 
rede micbel ferde mid alls and sende in to ierusalem. a 1225 
Juliana 15 lch chulle fat he wite hit ful wel & tu eke mid 
al. a 1230 Owl ,y Night. 666 Her to heo moste answere vy nde 
OJier mid alle beon bihinde. c 1303 St. Crist of her 172 in 
£. E. P. (1862) 64 And tuo faire wymmen mid alle seint 
Cristofre lie bnxjte. 

b. Mid the best, the most', as good, as great as 
possible. So mid the first , as soon as possible. 

c 1205 Lay. 9801 Alle dasi per ilaeste fseht mid ban maiste. 
Ibid. 9806 pier wes hasrm mid pon meste bi-noren Ex- 
chasstre. a 1300 K. Horn. 1073 AJralf, mi gode felaje, God 
knitt mid [ Laud MS. wyt] be beste, And be trewewte. Ibid. 
1199 (Laud MS.) Schenk hus Myd be furste. 

c. Mid childe : with child (see Child sb. 17). 
750 Laws of Abp. Egbert c. 28 {title) in Thorpe Laws 

II. 130 Wif Sonne heo mid cylde bib- cxzoa Trin. Coil. 
Horn. 21 peboliegast wile cumen uppen be, and godes mihte 
make fle mid childe. Ibid., And bus bicam are lafdi Sainte 
M arie mid childe. c 1205 Lay. 13869 pa wif fared mid childe. 
1340 Ayenb. Sa pe wyfman grat myd childe. 

d. Mid iwisse : see 1 -wis sb. 

c 1275 Sinners Beware 32 in O. E. Misc. 73 pat is in 
heouene blysse; Heo cunvep per myd iwisse, pat luuyeb 
godes love, c 1325 Spec. Gy Warm, 689 He shal haue 
comfort and solaz Off be holt gost..pat wole. .make men 
haue, mid iwisse, Tristi hope to heuene blisse. 

8. Placed after the word that it governs. 

Beowulf 41 Him on beanne lce^ madma mami^o, pa him 

mid scoldon on flodes aeht feor jewitan. c 1205 Lay, 732 
CnihtesfuseS me mid [c 1275 mid me], a 1240 Sawles IVarde 
in Cott. Horn. 243 For San pe se helende under-feng pa sin- 
fullan and ham mid intone hafede. a 1300 Cursor M. 21590 
pe fourth to her hir-self mid to constantinopil. 

9 . absol. or as ado. With the person or thing 
specified ; together. 

<.■950 Lindisf. Gosfi. Luke xiv. 15 Sume of&em miS vel 
7;ehc hlingendum [L. quidam de simnl discwnbentibus], 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 158 Wift slaepleaste genym bysse ylcan 
wyrte wos, smyre pone man mid. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
115 Swous longe to him alse diden hise apostles and teo 
hus to him alse he hem dide and understonde mid on his 
riche, a 1230 Owl ff Night. 136 The; appel trendli from 
then trowe, Thar he and other mid growe. 0x400 Laud 
Troy Bk. 15314 Ther him hid With twenii armed knyjtes 
myd That were hardy & wondir strong. 

Mid, ’mid (mid), prep* Poetical aphesis of 
Amid, 

1808 Scott Mann. t. xxiii, Mid thunder dint and (lashing 
levin. 1833 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy vii, But ’mid their 
drink and clatter he would fly. 1870 Morris Earthly Par., 
Man born to be King 23 Mid the faces so well known Of 
men he well might call his own He saw a little wizened man. 
Mid, dial, pronunciation of might, pa. t. of May. 

1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde\ 1814) IN. 70 To have 
a little item of where I mid look for her frinds. 1796 — 
Marchmont I. 235, I thought perhaps it middent be too late. 
1891 T. Hardy T ess 1. ill. You mid last ten years ; you mid 
go olfm ten months, or ten days. 

II Mi'da. Ent. Obsr~° [mod.L,, ad. Gr. ixtSas 
‘a destructive insect in pulse’ (L. & Sc.).] The 
larva of the bean-fly. 

17S3 in Chambers Cyel. Supp. In recent Diets. 

f Mid-age. Ohs. [f. Mid a. + Age sb.] 
2= Middle age. 

01440 Jacob's Well 171 Tbynk in pi somhe, in pi myd-age, 
& in pin age,, .how pou hast mysspendyd hem in synne & in 
euyll eouernaunce. 2309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) N- 
172 Whether thou be olde, yonge, or of myd age Set nat thy 
trust to moche on herytage. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11, ii, 
X04 Virgins, and Bayes, mid-age & wrinkled old. 1757 
Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry Frances (1 767) IV. *30 We., 
return back, from Midage, to Childage, again. 

Hence + Mia-aged = Middle-aged. 

1336 J. Heywood Spider $ F. xxxvi. 14 Frosen to death .* 
midaged, yonge, and olde. 1821 Sir J. D. Paul Rouge et 
NoirC) Now mark his mid-aged neighbour. 

Mid air. The middle region of the air; the 
tract between the clouds and the part of the atmo- 
sphere near the ground. Chiefly in phrase in mid 
air. Also rarely used as adv. ( = in mid-air) and 
allrib. 

1667 Milton P. L , vt. 536 Zophiel, ofCherubimtlie swiftest 
wing, Came flying, and in mid Aire aloud thus cri’d. 1706 
Pope Winter 54 No more the mounting larks, while Daphne 
rings, Shall list ning in mid air suspend their wings. 1776 
J, Bryant MythoL III. 220 Here towering steep The rock 
Aornon rises nigh in view E’en to the mid-air region. 1830 
LyellPH«c. Geol. 1 . 300 Large quantities of finesmid, which, 
being in mid-air when detached, are carried by the winds to 
great distances. 1865 Dickens bhit. Fr. 1. ix, Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin sat staring at mid-air. X883 Conte nip. Rev. 
J une 874 A sort of spiritualistic unattached garment, floating 
about in mid-air. 1886 W, J, Tucker B. Europe 409 AH 
those doors mid-air lead to the lofts above. 

. MMan, variant of Maidan. 

1882 Mrs. B. M. Choker Proper Pride II, i, 14 He., was 
galloping away over the moonlit midan. 

Midas (mai-dtes), [a. L. Midas , Gr- MiSfij.] 

1 . The name of a fabled king of Phrygia, to 
whom Bacchus granted that all he touched should 
turn to gold (a boon that had to be withdrawn 
to prevent bis perishing of hunger), and to whom 
Apollo gave ass’s oars as a punishment for dullness 
to the charm of his lyre. Hence used allusively. 

T. II dwell Poems (Grosart) 150 She. .will, .make the 
weave kyng Midas eare. 1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk (Cam- 
den; 98 Kied like an Argus, carde like a Midas. 1591 Nashe 
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Pref. to Sidney's Astr. <5- Stella A 3 A number of Midasses. 
1396 Shaks. Merck. V. m. ii. 102 Thou gaudie gold, Hard 
food for Midas, 1728 Pope Dune. in. 324 Our Midas sits 
Lord Chancellor of Plays 1 1861 Musgrave By-roads 211 
We are looked upon as men made of money,— as so many 
Midases, making gold with a touch, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

*568 Grafton Chron. II. 439 Ye must vnderstand that 
Princes haue sometyme Argus eyes, and Midas eares. 1670 
Lassels Voy. Italy II. 350 Braue Raphasl, whose only 
touch of a linger could, Midas like, turne gaily pots into 
gold. 1784 Cowpf.r Task iv. 507 Ten thousand casks, .. 
Touched by the Midas linger of the State, Bleed gold for 
ministers to sport away, xgox E. J. Dillon in Contenip. 
Rev. Apr. 474 He is cordially hated by bankers, promoters, 
speculators and most men of the Midas-eared class. 

2 . Midas's ear : the shell of a gastropod, Auri- 
cula Mirfi&. 

17x3 Petiver Aqnat. Anirn. Awbobue a Auris Mate . . 
Midas Ear. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 109 Auricula Midse 
(Lam .), valuta auris Midse (Linn.), the Midas’s ear of col- 
lectors, is a good example of the genus. 

Miday, obs. form of Midday. 

Mid-course, [f- Mid a. + Course.] 

1 . The middle of one’s course. Now chiefly in 
phrase in mid-course. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. xpo Hope stretcheth 
fayth to the vttermoste bonds, that it faint not in the midde 
course nor in the very beginning. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
204 Why in the East Darkness ere Dayes mid-course. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Pool ofQual. (1809) III. 93 Three of 
them, in mid-course, bore off a small ring . . on the point of 
his lance. 1894 H. D. Lloyd Wealth agst. Cominw. 317 
The gas-company suspended its operations in mid-course. 

2 . A middle course or mode of procedure. 

In some recent Diets, 

Middsen. eard, Middanerd,var. ff. Middenerd. 
Midday (mi - d|di?i). Forms: see Mid a. and 
Day. Also 4 miday, 6 myday. [OE. middseg 
(also as syntactical comb.) =* OHG. mitlitag and 
miller tag (MIIG. mittelac, mittac , also syntacti- 
cally in oblique cases mitten lac etc.; mod. G. 
mittag), MDu., MLG. middach (mod. Du. middag), 
ON. miSdagr and mibr dagr (Sw., Da. middag )l\ 
1 . The middle of the day ; the time when the 
sun is at its highest point, noon. 

971 Blic/el. Horn. 47 priddan sibe on midne dm3, cxooo 
Sax. Leechd. III. 218 On bone twelftan dm3 by 5 seo sceadu 
to underne & to none xxv fota & to middae^e xxn. c 1200 
Vices 4 Virtues 125 ALwa wel on buton mid-niht alswa on 
mid-dais. <*1225 After. R. 34 Abute mid dei hwose mei, 
& hwose ne mei fieonne, o summe overtime, benclie o Godes 
rode, a 1300 Floriz 4 Bl. 151 Bibat bit was middai hig, 
Floriz was be brigge nbj. CX330 Arth. ff Merl. siBpiKiilb- 
ing)_ Miday passed & none cam. c 1460 Toumeley Myst. 
xx vi. 522 Sich melody, myd-day ne morne, As was maide 
there. 1326 Pi/gr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 73 b, The lyglit 
of the inornynge & the lyght of the myddaye . . is all of one 
nature. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 179 They 
are like to men compassed and couered with darknes at 
Midday, a 163X Donne Let.'., To M. 1 . W. 8 Like infancy 
or age to mans firine stay, Or earely or late twilights to 
mid-day. 1667 Milton l\ L. vrii. 112 Ere mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden. 1718 Atterbury Serai, (1734) I. vii. 184 Had he 
[Jesus] appeared at Mid-day to all the People, yet all the 
People would not have believed in him. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. t. vi. 4a The sun at mid-day shines down the glacier. 
x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xili, The church was 
always clean and ready for me alter about mid-day. 
fg. 1837-9 Halla_m Hist. Lit. IV. iv. vii. § 10. 297 Her 
letters, .were written in the inid-day of Louis’s reign, 
fb. Eccl. One of the canonical hours; -= Sent. 

a 1000 Colloquy of Ailfric in Wr.-Wiilcker 101/17 /Efter 
{nsum we sungan middaig. 11x050 Suppl. JElfric's Gloss. 
ibid. 175/45 .SV.rAfi, iniddms. c 1290 St. Brendan 225 in 
«$’, Eng. Leg. I. 225 pe foweles sunge ek here matyns wel 
ri3t,.,& of be. samer seide be uers & sibbe also prime, & 
vnderne sibbe, & middai. 101400 Morte Arth. 1587 He 
sake haue maundement to-morne or myddaye be roungene. 
f 2 . Tlie South, [Cf. L. mer idles, F. midi ] Obs. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. n. i, This place Aaron is named the 
ryght mydday as she that is sette in the myddle of the 
worhle. 1326 TiNDAl.E/icfr viii. 26 Aryse and goo towardes 
midde daye. 1604 E. G[rimsto.ne] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 
id, ii. 121 The Southerne which blows from the Midday or 
South, is hote. 

3 . attrib., as (in sense 1) midday-coach, -devotions, 
- dinner , -heat, -light, -meal, -mealtime, -post, -rest, 
-slumber, - splendour , -sun, -thermometer, -time, 
-train ; 'j 4 (in sense 2) midday field, forest , side. 
Also + midday circle = Meridian circle ; t mid- 
day devil, fiend, transl. of Vulg, dmmoniwn 
rnendiamm Ps, xe[i], for which the Eng. Bible 
has ‘ the destruction that wasteth at noonday’ 
(ci. meridian devil) ; midday flower, a flower 
belonging to the gen us Mesembryanthenmm, which 
opens its flowers only for a short time at midday ; 
f midday line » Meridian line ; midday song 
*= sense 1 b; f midday sphere. ?the southern 
heavens ; f midday sprite ? = midday devil, 

xS59, W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 21 The meridiane 
or *middaie circle (saith he) is describid and drawen by the 
poles of the worlde [etc.]. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxx, 
To London by the * mid-day coach. 01x340 Hamtole Ps. 
xc[i]. 6 Thousall noght drede-.of inrasand *mydday deuyll. 
*534 More Comf agst. Trib. m. ii. (1353) N vii b, In this 
temptacipn he sheweth himself such as the prophet nameth 
him, demonium meridianunt, the mid day deuill. 1709 
Pope Jan. 4 May 48 They style a wife. .A nigbt-invasion 
and a mid-day-devil. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables 
xiii. 435 Our ’midday devotions, because we are then in 
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the midst of the dangers and temptations of the day. 
1832 Miss Mulock Agatha's Husband xx. (1875) 273 A 
■*mid-day country dinner. _ 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xx. 46 
Prophecy thou to the wodi place, or wildernes, of the 
*myddai, or south, feeld [Vulg. ugri »ieridiaui\, 1388 
— Ps. xc[i], 6 Of asruling, and a *myddai feend. 11x400 
Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 14941 n. xxxviii, They are 
begyled of the myddaye fende. 1388 Wyclif Ezek. xx. 
47 And thou schalt seie to the *myddai forest [Vulg. saltui 
meridiane). 1392 Sh x\c.%.Ven. ff A d. 177 Titan tired in the 
’’middayheate, With burning eyedid hotly ouer-looke them. 
1614 Jackson Creed m. 315 As if there were no difference 
betwixt *mid-day-light and mid-night-darkenesse. 1334 Lyd- 
gate's Bochas 1. i. 2 The sonne. . more dere dyd shine 'I him it 
doth now in bis ’’midday lyne. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 7 
The line indicated by the shadow at noon is known as the 
meridian line or mid-day line. x86x Dora Gkicenwell Poems 
224 Come and share My ’’mid-day meal. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. x. 246 At ’'mydday meel-tyme ich mete with hem ofte. 
1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 314, I may have a letter by 
the *middny post. 1821 Byron Cain m. i, His hour of 
*mid-day rest is nearly over. x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. i. 172 
Let vs (nobler Nymphsi vpon the *mid-daie side, Be frolick 
with the best, 1837 Win-; well Hist. Induct. Sci. (1857) I- 
14 The period of the first waking of science, and that of its 
*mid-day slumber. 1833 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 11. 8 In 
like manner, *midday-song or sext, and none-song, were 
gone through. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iv. xi. (1494) o viij b, 
Towards Septemptrion [and] vnder the ’’mydday spere his 
power raught and his regalye. 1834 {. S. C. Abbott Napoleon 
(1855) II. iv. 72 A brilliant moon diffused an almost *midday 
splendor, a *329 Skelton Sp, Parrot 307 So myche coniu- 
racions for elvyshe *myday sprettes. c 1420 Pallad. on 
Hnsb. n. i59_ The ’’mydday sonne ek stonde hit with to 
mete, In placis colde. 1591 Shaks. x lien. VI, 1. i. 14 His 
sparkling Eyes, . . More dazzled and droue back his Enemies, 
Then mid-day Sunne, fierce bent against their faces. 1743 
Wesley A ns to. Ch. 22 The Difference between them is as 
great as the Difference between the Light of the Morning 
and that of the Mid-day Sun. _ 1856 Kane A ret. Expi. 
II. vii. 78 So mild that our ’‘mid-day thermometers gave 
but 7 0 . 1x1300 Cursor M. 22512 J>e sun ..quen it es jie 
fairest on to loke At *middai time. 1874 Burn and My 
time xi, Pie could dispose of me by a ’’mid-day train. 
Midde(l(l, variant forms of Mid, Middle. 
Midden (mkl’n). Now dial, (rarely arch.). 
Forms : 4 medyrtge, my ding, 4-5 myd(d)yng, 

5 middynge, myddyn, 5-6 mydding, 5-9 
midding, 6 myddizt, 6-7 mydinga, 7 miding(e, 
7-9 middin, 7- midden. [Of Scandinavian origin : 
ME. myddyng corresponds to Da. m filing, altered 
form of m/gdynge, f. mpg (see Muck) + dynge heap. 
(The ON. form would be *myki-dyngja, but dyngja 
in the sense of ‘ heap ’ has not been fuund.)] 

1 . A dunghill, manure-heap, refuse-heap. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. ( Egipciane 1 468 Ay valouand 
me in pat syne, as sow a medynge dois vithine. Ibid. xxx. 
{Thcodercij 615 pe mylk of sowis has he tane, pat lay by in 
j>e myddyng. c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 1. 750 The mydding, 
sette it wete as it may rote, c 1470 Henkyson Mor. Fab. 
1. {Cock <5- Jasp.) Hi, Pietie it war, tbow suld ly in this mid- 
ding. 1331 Nottingham Rec. 111 . 367 A garden next to 
the mydding. 1570 Levins Mauip. 134/9 A Myddin,yfwnx- 
riitm. _ 1667 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 225 For takeing away 
the raiding of ashes out of the churchyard is. 4 d. 17x8 
Ramsay C/irist's Kirk Gr. 111. xix, The wives and gytlings 
a' spawn’d out O’er middtngs and o’er dykes. X826 E. 
Swinburne in J. Raine Mem, J, Hodgson (1858) II. 74 
A midden is well placed on the opposite side of them. 1887 
Morris OdysS. x. 4x2 The herded kine as full-fed of grass 
withal They come aback to the midden [Gr. k Korrpor/]. 
b. Proverbs and allusions, 
c 1398 D. Ferguson Scot. Prov. (1785) 4 A cock is crouse 
on his ain midding. 1388 Churchyard Challenge (1593) 78 
Much like bold Codes that Jowd on midding crowes. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman vi. xiii, Any cock can crow on his 
own midden. 

C.fg. 

1340 Hampolf. Pr. Cause, 628 A fouler myddyng saw tbow 
never nane, 1388 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 27 b, For- 
giue me all my sinnes, and raise me poor creatur out of the 
midding. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 437 
Alace ! I see all the middin (or dunghill) of the muck of the 
corruption of the Kirk of in gland corneing on upon us. 1839 
Kingsley Misc, (i860) II. 30 That everlasting midden 
which men call the world. 

2 . Short for Kitchen midden. 

[1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. i. 37 True shell 
mounds corresponding to the Danish kitchen middens.] 
1866 hxwd Preh. Rem. Caithn. 3 In the case of the lowest 
Danish middens we are carried very far back in the scale 
both of time and civilization. 

S. attrib., as midden-fly, -head, -heap, -hill, -tike. 
midden cock = dunghill cock ; midden creel, a 
basket for carrying manure ; midden crow, the 
carrion crow ; midden fowl = dunghill fowl', 
midden hole, a place excavated to hold a manure- 
heap ; f midden lair 5 c. = Middenstkad ; 
midden mavis, a ragpicker (Jam.) ; t midden 
mount, a mound made of refuse; midden pit, 
a pit for holding manure; midden stance = 
Middenstkad ; f midden tul3ear, one who fights 
over the ‘midden 5 , a quarrelsome person. 

x8x8 Scott lirt. Midi, xliii, He was as uplifted as a 
*midden-CQck upon pattens. 1863 Kingsley Hereto, xvii, 
The midden cock sole rival to the eagle! 1792 Burns 
Willie's Wife iv. Her walie nieves like ’’midden-creels. 
1831 Montagu's Ornith. Diet. 113 Black Neb. Corby 
Crow. .. “Midden Crow. 1728 Ramsay Fables xxiii, 2 
A paughty Bee Observ'd a humble “midding flie. X900 
H. G. Graham Soc. Life Scot, in t&th C. (1901) L 6 The 
*midden-fowls feasted and nursed their broods among 
nettles and docks. 1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 85 Wese no 
i be heard upon the “midden head. 2823 Galt Gilhaize 11 . 
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x. 1 04 Its roots of rankness are in the midden-head of 
Arminianism. 1886 Willock Rosetty Ends xviii. 129 
Rowin’ owre an’ owre ane anither in the parental •midden- 
heap. 1564-78 Buljlein Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 9 Like 
vnto greate slinkyng mucle * met! in hides. 1785 Burns 
Halloween xxii, She. .ran thro’ *midclen-hole an a'. 1693 in 
Rec. Convent. Royal Burghs Scot. (1880) IV. 571 Item, a 
years [rent] of the *midding lairs at the east and west ports 
18 o o. 1832-53 Whistle- hinkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 88 Ilk 
*midden-mavis, we black jaudy, A' dread and fear thee. 
a 1670 Spalding Troub. (Bannatyne Club) I. 193 The total 
of Edinburghe . . raised *midden montis at Heriot’s Work. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8770 pat alle pis world, pare we 
won yhit War noght bot als a *myddyng-pytt. 1844 Ste- 
phens Bk. Farm 1 1. 654 This is easily effected by draining 
the ‘*midden’ stance. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems li. 14 He 
barkis lyk ane *midtling tyk. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) III. 440 Seindill [is] . .Ane ’mydding tuljear in ane 
battell bydar. 

t Mi’ddenerd. Obs. Forms: i middan- 
jeard, -eard, 2 middanerd, middennard, 
midenarde, 3 middeen eard, midden eard, 
middenerd, middenherde, myddenerd. [OE. 
middangeard (later -eard by association with eard 
dwelling, Eui>), corresp. to OHG- mittingart , 
Goth, midjungards. The exact formation is 
obscure, but the elements are OTeut. *miitjo- 
Mtd a. + *garSo-z enclosure, tract, Yard. Cf. ON. 
miSgarSr Midgabd, OS. mittilgard , OHG. mitti- 
gart and mittilgart ; also Middle-red. 

According to Brttgmann, the first element is OTeut. 
*miit/umo-, superlative of *midfo- Mm a. : cf. Midmost.] 
The world ; the earth as situated between heaven 
and hell ; also, the inhabitants of the earth. 

Beowulf 75 Manfare mse^pe ^eond pisne middan^eard. 
ctaaa Ags. Gosf John iv. 42 We witon pact he is sop mid- 
dan-eardes hadynd. a 1175 Cot!. Horn. 225 Ic wille senden 
fiod ofer alne middennard. c 1205 Lav. 24778 Whar pa pat 
mod nime a pisse middenerde, a 275 Passion our Lord 
478 in O . E. Misc. 50 Hit wes welneyh mydday po puster- 
nesse com In alle Middenherde fort pet hit wes non. Ibid. 
S44 lesus crisc ..com in-to pis myddenerd sunfulle men to 
ryhte. 

Middenstead (mi-d’nsted). [f. Midden + 
Stead. Cf. M Da. mjddingstede (Kalkar).] The 
place where a dunghill is formed ; a laystall. 

1607 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 1. 273 To tak in the stanis 
of the vttir syd of iiis midinge sted. 1634 Manch. Court 
Lcet Rec. (1887) I V. 131 Mr. Nicholas Mosley of Collyhurst 
for not repaireing the middinge stidd in the Toadlane. 
2860-1 Fl. Nightingale Nursing it. (ed. 2) 2 One of the 
most common causes of disease in towns is having.. mid- 
densteads close to the houses. 

fig. 1889 Swinburne Study B. Jenson 1. 77 A very mid- 
denstead of falsehood and of filth. 

Middes, variant of Mids. 

Maddest (mi’dest), a. superl. [f. Mid a. + 
-est.] Most central ; in the middle. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. r. iv. 15 Yet the stout Faery mongst 
the middest crowd Thought alt their glorie vaine in knightly 
vew. /bid, 11. ii. 13 The eldest did against the youngest 
goe, And both against the middest meant to worken woe. 
1393 Q. Eliz. Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 72 As . . Circle is to the 
middest poynte : So [etc.], a 1645 Hakington Sum. Worcs. 
in Worcs. Hist. Soc. Proc. III. 417 East wyndowe .. con- 
systinge of fyve panes, in the myddest pane are no Armes. 
1713 C’tf.ss Winchilsea Misc. Poems 29 Reputation, Love, 
and Death, (The last all Bones, the first all Breath, The 
Midd’st compos'd of restless Fire). 1840 Lytton Pilgr. 
Rhine ii, The moon was.. at her middest height. 

Middest e, obs. forms of Midst. 

Middil(le, obs. forms of Middle. 

Middin(g, Middis(s, var. ff. Midden, Mids. 
Middle (mi-d’l), a. and sb. Forms: 1 middel, 
midel, 3-6 middil, 3-5 midel, 3-6 middel, 
myddel, 3, 6-7 midle, 4 medel, -il, 4-5 
medill(e, myddil(l, -ul, mydil, 4-6 middille, 
myddelle, myddyll(e, mydel(l, mydle, 5 
medil(le, -ull(e, -ylle, middell, midil, -yl, 5 -.6 
myddell, myddle, 6 medyl, myddle, 7 Sc. 
meidle, 6- middle. Comparative. 7 midlsr. 
Superlative. 1 midlest, 3-4 midlest(e, 4 midde- 
last, midel(e)st, midliste, mydleste, 4-5 myd- 
delast(e, 5 medellust, medlyste, myddlest, 
6 mydlest. [OE. middel , midi- adj. , also sb. 
jnasc. (by ellipsis of did past) = OFris. middel adj., 
OS. middil- in compounds (LG., Du. middel adj. 
and sb. neut. and fem.), OHG. mittil adj. (MHG. 
mittel adj. and sb. neut. and fem., mod.G. mittel 
adj. and sb. neut.) WGer. *middil-, f. *middi 
OTeut. *rniiljo- Mid a. The Teut. langs. have 
also synonymous formations in which the suffix 
-lo, -ilo is attached directly to the root (OTeut. 
*mecl-) : OHG. metal adj., ON. medal in advb. 
phrase a medal between (Sw. medel sb.) ; also 
ON. midil , whence mill- for midi- in d milli, 
a millom between (Sw. mellan , emellan , Da. 
tnellem, imellem between, among).} 

A. adj. 

. Not in predicative use. In OE. and ME. mainly found 
in the superlative; the present use of the positive partly 
descends from compounds, in which middel- may be equally 
well taken as adj. or as sb. The superlative does not appear 
in our quots. later than the middle of the 16th c., but is 
given in the Leeds Glossary. The comparative, which is 
the prevailing form in mod.Ger., has never been current in 
English : for a solitary example, see quot. a 1682 in 2 b. 


I . (Originally in superlative.) Used to designate 
that member of a group or sequence, or that part 
of a whole, which has the same number of members 
or parts on each side of it : said with reference to 
position in space, time, order of succession or 
enumeration, or the like. Sometimes qualifying a 
plural sb. 

ago a tr. Bssda's Hist. iv. xxiv. [xxiii.] (1890) 334 ]?a wseron 
Jros hatne & nemde, Bosa, Aida, Oftfor, Iohannes & WilfriS, 

. . Bi hsm midlestan is nu to seegenne [etc.], eg 00 Laws 
of/C. /Elf red c. 58 Se midlesta finger, a 1223 A ncr. R, 370 
pe meidenes eoden fur'Sre to he midleste. 1:1290 Eng. 
Leg. I. 308/313 pe nexte finguer hatte ‘ leche ’. .‘ Longue- 
man’ liatte pe midleste for he lengtiest is. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troy ins in. 61 5 [666] In pis myddel ebaumbre J>at ye se 
Shut youre wommen slepen wel and softe. a 1400 Hylton 
Sea/a. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. lx. xxii, I telle the of the 
myddelest of hym that boughte the oxen. C1430 M. E. 
Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 77 Do awey j?e oucrest rynde, and 
take [>e raeddellust, & stampe hit. 1377 B. Googe Heres- 
bach's Husb. in. (1586) 145 b, Shutte them vp the fours 
middle houres of the day. 1390 B. Jokson Ev. Man out 
of Hum. in. i, The middle Isfe in Paules. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Base . . . In Heraldry, the lowest part of 
an Escutcheon, consisting of the Dexter, Middle and 
Sinister Base-points. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Ro/uejxjZG) II. 
324 He was at that middle time of life which is happily 
tempered with the warmth of youth. 1823-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 515 The three arterial coats are generally 
called external, middle and internal, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

1. xi. 70 The middle portion of the glacier. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 284 Occupying the middle third, or rather 
middle two-fourths of the cential convolutions. 

b. Middle brother , sister , son, etc. : the second 
in age of three brothers, etc. In ME. also in 
superlative. 

c 1203 Lay. 2116 Cambert hehte pe o 3 er pat wes pe mid- 
lesie hroSer. c 1273 Ibid. 12909 After him was an oper pat 
was pe middel broker, c 1330 Arth. f Merl. 770 (Kdlhing) 
Jete wald [>e deuel ful of ond pe midel soster a gilejqnd. 
a 1400 Siege of Troy 430 in A rckivStud. ueu. S/>r. LXXII. 
21 penne coni forf> Alisaunder Parys pe kyngis medlyste 
soneofprys. c 1447 in F. M. Nichols Lawford HalHiZgi't 
App. 22 John Baddele wedded Agnes the middell daughter 
of Thomas Cokefeld. 1331 Dial, on Laws Eng. I. vii. 12 If 
there be thre bretherne & the mydlest brother purchase 
landes [etc.]. 1737 Sir J. Dalrymple Hist. Feudal Pro- 
perty (1758) 176 A middle brother dying without children, 
and leaving an elder and younger- brother alive. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2} II. 522 She should have a writ of 
partition at common law, against the middle sister. 

e. Of a point or line (f formerly sometimes of 
a concrete object) : Equidistant from the extremi- 
ties or boundaries ; situated at the centre or middle. 

c 1400 Maundbv. Prol. (1839) 2 He wil make it to hen cryed 
and pronounced in the myddel place of a Town. 1591 
Shaics. 1 Hen. Fl, 11. ii. 6 The middle centtire of this cursed 
Towne. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 195 Thence up he flew, and 
on the Tree of Life, The middle Tree and highest there 
that grew, Sat like a Cormorant. 1821 Craig Lect. Draw- 
ing 351 In the same way you wil! get the middle line of the 
mouth. 

fd. Average, mean. Obs. 

1699 Bentley Thai. 84 We examine the Platonic, or Stoic, 
or Epicurean Successions ; and compute by a middle rate. 
1788 Priestley Led. Hist. 11. x. 86 The seventeen intervals 
by the father’s side, and the eighteen by the mother's at 
a middle reckoning amount to about 507 years. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 191 The middle term for the rest of France is 
about goo inhabitants to the same admeasurement, 
e. Slock Exchange. Middle price : s,.e quot. 
1893 Cordinglkv Guide Stock Each. 42 With most outside 
brokers the ‘cover’ runs olT ‘at middle prices’; that is to 
say, the middle price between a jobber’s buying and selling 
prices. Thus, if a quotation were 142^-1 43, the middle 
: price would be 1425. 

2 . Intermediate, intervening. 

a. With reference to position in space, time, 
j or order. Also of persons : Intermediary (now 

rare : cf. middle person in 6, and Middleman). 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 169 WarS hlisfuller his [sc. Job’s] 
ende, bene was his biginninge, and on pe midleste hivvist pe 
he polede be ymere pine, a 1340 Sarnies IVarde in Catt. 
Horn. 257 Mi prickle suster meao spekeS of pe middel sti 
bituhhe riht ant luft. 1599 Davies Nosce Teipsum 50 Will, 
seeking good, findsmanie middle ends. 1700 JJuvden Pal. 
Arc. in. 586 They, .speed the race, Ancl spurring see de- 
crease the middle space. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan vi. 569 The 
middle Space, a Valley low depress'd. 1757 Foote Author 1. 
Wks. 1799 I. 138, I wonder what makes your poets have 
such an aversion to middle floors — they are always to be 
found in the extremities; in garrets, or cellars. 1776 Adam 
Smith W.N. v. 11.(1869) II. 496 All the middle buyers, who 
intervened between either of them and the consumer. 

b. Of size, stature, rank, quality : Intermediate 
between the two extremes, medium. Of a course 
of action, an opinion : Mediating. Hence rarely of 
a person : f That takes a middle course, trimming. 

c 1374 Chaucer Ancl. 4 Arc. 79 Yong was this quene, of 
xx t! yere elde, Of myddell stature, c 1400 Destr. Troy 3751 
A medull size, Betwene the large & the lltilt. 1442 Rolls 
of Parlt. V. 61/t Beddes of the middel assise. 1323 in 
Visit. Southwell (Camdvn) 124 A gowne of myddle coloure. 
1345 Brinklow Compl. 43 That the pore and myddel sort 
of the peple may be easyd therby. 1603 Florio Montaigne 

II. xvi. (1632) 353, I have, in my daies, seene a thousand 
middle, numgrell and ambiguous men .. loose themselves, 
where I have saved my selfe. <21682 Sir T. Browns 
Tracts 119 The first produceth a Female and large Hawk, 
the second of a midler sort, and the third a smaller Bird 
Tereellene. <11716 South Scrm. (1823) I V, 130 And there- 
fore men of a middle condition are indeed doubly happy. 
1719 .DE Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 3 That the middle Station 
of Life was calculated for all kind of Virtues and all kind 


of Enjoyments. 1774 Burke Sp. Amer. Tax. Sel. Wks. L 
136 An Administration, that having no scheme of their own, 
took a middle line. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. _ 1 . 1. 
145 A middle opinion has been adopted by some ArianS. 
1826 Scott Woods t. i, lie was a stout man of middle stature. 
1858 T. D. Acland Oxford A. A. Exam. 3 The want of 
better education, accessible to the middle ranks on easy 
terms. 1875 Jowett Plato ted. 2) V. 74 The best condition 
is a middle one. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 5/5 These 
societies take a middle ground between agnosticism and 
theism. 1902 A. E. W. Mason Four Feathers xiv. 135 He 
was a man of the middle size. 

e. Middle-sized. Obs. in. general sense. Of 
wool : Having the staple of medium length, -j' Of 
the voice : Moderately loud. 

c 14.10 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xiv, It is goode 
pat he haue both of pe gret and of pe smale and of the 
mydel. c 1440 A Iphabat of Tales 87 pe psalm was hegon in 
a medull voyce. 1642 Bk. Rates 2 Balkes, great, the hundred 
containing rzo, 12.00.00, middle .. 05. 00 . 00, small.. 
02.00.00. 1663 in Kirkcndbr. War-C.ouim. Min. Bk. (1855) 

187 note, Ane great pot, meidle pot, and ane lytle pot. 1837 
Youatt Sheep 304 A kind of middle wool. 1859 Stationers' 
Ilandbh. 17 Thin post, ranging from 11 to 15 lbs. ; Middle 
post, ranging from 16 to 18 lbs.; Thick post, comprising 19 
to 23 lbs. 

f d. Of a battle : Indecisive. Obs. 

1625 Yqnge Diary (.Camden) 84 A middle fight. 

3 . In partitive concord : =‘ (The) middle or 
middle part of ; mid’. Now rare. 

783 in Birch Cartul. Sax . I. 339 Be midelen streame. 
1382 Wycuf Mark vi. 47 Whanne euenyng was, the hoot 
was in the myddil see [1388 myduil of the see]. 1368 Graf- 
ton Citron. II. 8 Marcarus . . Erie of Northumberland, and 
Edwyn Erie of middle England, with Edgar Athelyng 
[etc.]. 1550 Shaks. Mids. N. u. i. 82 Neuer since the middle 
Summers spring Met we on hil, in dale, forrest, or mead. _ 1623 
Milton Death of Fair Infant 16 Through middle empire of 
the freezing aire He wanderd long. 1629 — Hymn Nativ. 
164 When at the worlds last session, The dreadfull judge in 
middle Air- shall spread his throne, a 1631 Donne Sat. i. 
15 Thou wilt not leave mee in the middle street. 163a 
Lithgow Tran. ix. 402, 1 stepped downe to my middle 
thigh in the water. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 1142 So foul 
[the Stocks], that whoso is in, Is to the Middle-leg in Pri-on. 
iSxz Byron Ch. Har. 11. xxix, Calypso’s isles, The sister 
tenants of the middle deep. _ 1827 Macculloch Malaria 
viii. 352 The two months of middle summer and the four of 
middle winter are . . the freest from original attacks of . . 
Malaria, i860 Hawthorne Marb. L'atm xxxix. 302 The holy 
cloud of incense,. . which had risen into the middie dome. 

4 . Philo log}'. 

a. Gram. Intermediate between active and 
passive : primarily (after Gr. pear] SiaOeats, jxeaov 
pTjpa), tiie designation of a ‘voice’ of Gr. verbs 
which, normally expresses reflexive or reciprocal 
action, action viewed as affecting the subject, or 
intransitive conditions. Hence applied (a) to the 
system of conjugation in other Indogermanic 
langs. morphologically corresponding to the Gr. 
middle voice ; (i>) to verbal forms in various langs. 
setving to express a reflexive or teciprocal sense. 

1731 Harris Hermes (1765) 176 That Species of Verbs, 
called Verbs Middle. 1844 / 'roc. Philol. Sac. L 232 The 
middle verbs in the Icelandic language have been called., 
reciprocal instead of reflective. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 299 It gives to the English language a Middle 
Voice, or a power of verbal expression which is neither 
active nor passive. 1906 J. H. Moulton Gram. N. T. Grk. 
I. 161 note, Formal passives with middle meaning. 

b. Prefixed (after G. mittel- as used by J. Grimm) 
to the name' of a language, to denote a period in 
the history of the language intermediate between 
those called Old and New or Modern , as in 
Middle- English (see English sb. 1 b), Middle 
High-German, Middle-Irish. Similarly Middle- 
JLatin , by some used for Mediaeval Latin. 

On the other hand Middle German (without die limiting 
High or Lena) is used only in a local sense, for the dialects 
of middle Germany (geographically and pbonologically 
intermediate between Low and High German). 

f c. Phonetics. Of consonant sounds : = Medial 
a. 5. Obs. rare~°. (In recent Diets.) 

5 . Geol. Prefixed to the name or adjectival desig- 
nation of a formation or period, to denote a sub- 
division intermediate between two others called 
* Upper ’ and ‘ Lower 

1838 Penny Cycl, XI. 138 Middle lias shale. 1835 Ogii.vie 
Suppl., Middle epoch, in geol,, an epoch characterized by 
the presence of the new red sandstone. 1859 J. R. Greene 
Man. Protozoa 25 They are chiefly characteristic of the 
Middle Eocene. 

6. Special collocations : middle bachelor, a 
B.A. of standing between ‘senior’ and ‘junior’, 
i.e. in his second year (now only U. if.) ; middle 
band JVaut., 1 one of the bands of a sail, to give 
additional strength ’ (Adm. Smyth) ; fmiddle bend, 
some card-shat ping device (see quot.); middle 
O, Mus. (see quot. 1876); middle chest Mil., 
the front chest on the body of an artillery caisson, 
so-called from its position between the rear chest 
on the body and the chest on the limber {Cent, Diet. 
1890); middle comedy (see Comedy! 2) ; middle 
out file, a file whose teeth have a grade of coarse- 
ness between the rough and bastard (Knight Diet, 
Mech. 1875) ; middle deck, the deck between the 
upper deck and the lower deck ; + middle dish 
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Cookery , an entree; middle distance (see Dis- 
tance sb. 10 c); middle ear, the tympanum, 
sometimes also used for the tympanum together 
■with the mastoid cells and the Eustachian tube 
{Syd. Soc. Lex, 1 890) ; used attrib. in middle ear 
disease, etc. ; + middle eld, = Middle age I ; 
Middle Empire = Middle Kingdom ; middle 
frame, in Organ building (see quot.) ; middle 
genus, a genus which is at the same time a species 
of a higher genus ( Cent. Did.) ; middle ground, 
(a) Naut. a shallow place, as a bank or bar ; (b) 
Painting = middle distance ; middle height, 
(a) the middle of the height, the distance half-way 
up a mountain, etc. ; (b) medium stature ; middle 
horn, one of a breed of cattle having horns 
that are neither long nor short (cf. Longhorn, 
Shorthorn) ; + Middle Inn,? - Middle Temple; 
Middle Kingdom, a name for China; middle 
landlord, in Ireland, a landlord who leases a 
tract of land, and sub-lets it to tenants; middle 
latitude (see quots.) ; middle life, (a) the middle 
of a person’s life, middle age ; {b) the life of the 
middle classes ; middle line Naut. {a) (see 
quot.) ; ( b ) Croquet , the line of hoops placed in 
the middle of the Jawn; in quot. attrib. ; f middle 
mast - Mainmast ; j- middle mean, moderation ; 
middle motion =mean motion (see Mean <z . 2 
7 a) ; middle oil, that part of the distillate 
obtained from coal tar which passes over between 
170° and 230° Centigrade; distinguished from 
the light, and the heavy or dead oil (Webster 
1897); middle passage, the middle portion (i. e. 
the part consisting of sea travel) of the journey of 
a slave carried from Africa to America; middle 
piece, (a) in Farriery , the part of a horse’s body 
between the fore and the hind legs; (b) transf. in 
Pugilistic Slang, the chest; {c)U.S. =» Middling 4; 
middle pointed a., Arch., a name for the style 
commonly called Decorated Gothic; middle post, 
in Carpentry »■ King-post ; middle rail, the rail 
of a door level with the hand, on which the lock 
is usually fixed ; middle school * Middle class 
school ; middle shot wheel, a breast- wheel which 
receives the water at about its middle height 
(Knight) ; middle space Printing , a space inter- 
mediate in size between £ thick 5 and ‘ thin ’ (see 
quot.) ; middle spear local (see quot.) ; Middle 
States, the States which originally formed the 
middle part of the United States, intermediate 
between New England and the Southern States, 
namely New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware {Cent, Did.) ; middle stead dial, (see 
quot.); Middle Temple (see Temple); middle 
term, f {a) a partial degree ; {b) Logic, the 
term which is common to the premises of a 
syllogism, and disappears in the conclusion ; 
midale timber, that timber in the stem which 
is placed amidships (Adm. Smyth) ; middle tint 
Painting, ‘ a mixed tint in which bright colours 
never predominate’ (Fairholt Did. Art 1854); 
middle topsail, a deep reached sail, set in some 
schooners and sloops on the heel of their top- 
masts between the top and the cap (Adm. Smyth) ; 
middle tree, t («) ?a m'ddle post in a gateway; 
{b) a pole for a cart drawn by oxen; f middle 
vein, the median vein; middle Victorian a., 
belonging to the middle of the Victorian era; 
middle wall, a partition wall ; middle watch 
Naut., the watch from midnight to 4 a.m.; also 
the portion of the crew on deck duty during the 
middle watch ; middle watcher, the slight meal 
snatched by officers of the middle watch about 
2.30 a,m. (Adm. Smyth); middle weight, a 
man of average weight, esp. a boxer whose weight is 
between 10 stone and 1 i stone4lb. ; middle wicket 
* mid-wicket (see Mid a. id); + middle woof, 
applied attrib. to a kind of yarn ; middle years, 
the years in the middle of one’s life, middle age. 

175S Ann. Reg-, pi Two "middle batchelors of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 1840 J. Quincy Hist. Harvard 
Univ. JI. 540 A Senior Sophister has authority to take a 
Fresh man from a Sophomore, a Middle Bachelor from 
a Junior Sophister [etc.], r626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen p For clamps, "middle bands and sleepers, they be 
all of fi. inch planke for binding within. 1734 R. Seymour 
Cotnpl, Gamester (ed. 5) 11, 6 [Whist.] The other is vulgarly 
called Kingston-Bridge, or the "Middle-bend. Itisdone by 
bending your own or Adversary’s Tricks two different Ways 
[etc.]. 1840 Penny Cycle XVI, 493/1 A "middle G stop- 
diapason pipe. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus , Terms , 
Middle C. The note standing on the first leger line above the 
bass stave, and the first leger line below the treble stave. 
*758 J., Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 2 The '"middle deck tier on 
board in their pi oper. places, lashed fore and aft. 1747 
Mrs. Glassk Cookery ix. 84 Sakmangundy for a "Middle 
Kish at Supper, *813 "Middle-distance [see Distance sb. 
10 c]. 1858 Hawthorne Fr, 4 It. Note-Bks. (1872) II. 47 
Its great Duomo was seen in the middle distance, 1887 Brit, 


Med. Jml. 10 Feb. 407/1 Mr. Baker confined his remarks to 
abscess from "middle-ear disease, a 1400 Par it. 3 Ages 280 
In his "medill elde. 1698 A. Brand limb. Muscovy to 
China iooChinais known under several names . . the Chineses 
have retained two, . .Chungehoa, that is, the "Middle Empire, 
and Chunque, which is Middle Garden, 1881 C. A. Edwards 
Organs 42 Sixteen ribs are used in the reservoir of bellows 
..divided.. by a wooden frame called the "middle-frame. 
1801 Nelson in Duncan Life (1806) 146 The Channel of the 
Outer Deep, and the position of the "Middle Ground. 1850 
Weale's Diet. A rch. etc. s.v., Pictures are divided into three 
parts: fore-ground, middle-ground, and back-ground. 1875 
Bedford Sailor’s Pocket BA. v. (ed. 2) 136 Where a middle 
ground exists in a channel, each end of it will he marked 
by a buoy of the colour in use in that channel. x8xz Sir H. 
Davy Cketn. Philos. 91 The Andes, placed almost under 
the line, rises in the midst of burning sands; about the 
"middle height is a pleasant and mild climate. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxxiv, He was a thin man of about the 
middle height. 1834 Youatt Cattle ii. 10 For these reasons 
we consider the "middle horns to be the native breed of 
Great Britain. 1450 Paston Lett. I. 159 Prentise is now in 
the "Mydle Inne. 166a J. Davies tr. Mandclsld s Trav, 
215 The Chineses themselves give it the name of Chunghoa, 
or Chungque, whereof the former signifies the "Middle 
Kingdom. 1817 Mar.. Edgeworth Ormond xxiii, The 
tenants .. during the. time of the late "middle landlord, 
had been in the habit of making their rents by nefarious 
practices. X710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II, *Middle 
Latitude, in Navigation, is half the Summ of any two 
given Latitudes. 1727-41 Chambers CycL, Middle lati- 
tude suiting , is used for a method of working the several 
cases in sailing, nearly agreeing with Mercator’s way, 
but without the help of meridional parts. C1330 Arth. 
ff Merl. 5391 (KSlbingl pis were noble knifes flue & alle of 
"midel liue. X719 De Foe Crusoe 11. init.. It might be 
allowed me to have had Experience of every State of middle 
Life. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Otway Wks. II. 219 It is 
a domestick tragedy drawn from middle life. 1855 Ht. 
Martineau Autobiog. (1877) II. 115 The scene [of Deer- 
brook] being laid in middle life. 1895 R. L.Douglas in 
Bookman Oct. 23/x The king.. does his best in a toilsome 
old age to mitigate the disastrous effects of the blunders of 
his middle life. 180S Shipwright's Vade-M. 117 *Middle 
line, a line dividing the ship exactly in the middle. . In the 
horizontal, .plan, it is a right line bisecting the ship from 
the stem to the stern-post; and, in the. .body-plan, it is 
a perpendicular line bisecting the ship from the keel to the 
height of the top of the side. 1891 Laws Croquet x The 
middle-line hoops. 1633 Lithgow Trav. 11. 62 We shot 
away their "middle mast. 1377 tr. Bullinger's Decades 11. 
v. (1592) 161 In both, there must be had a "middlemeane 
and measure. 1669 Stukmy Mariner's Mag. vi. iii. 106 The 
Table of the "Middle-Motion of the Sun. 18x2 Examiner 
28 Sept, 621/1 Captains of the slave ships, on board whose 
ships.. the. .cruelties of a "middle passage had been prac- 
tised. 1829 Macaulay Pitt Misc. Writ. 1860 II. 346 A 
humane bill which mitigated the horrors of the middle 
passage. 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 54 Randall closed this 
round by a terrible blow in the "middle-piece. 1843 Ld. G. 
Bentinck in Racing Life ix. (1892) 201 Colonel Anson says 
he is a very clever horse, and one that must run, but thinks 
him rather small in the middle-piece. 1891 H. S. Constable 
Horses, Sport <$• War 63 A horse with big ends and a small 
middle-piece is more likely to become a roarer than a horse 
with a good middle piece and thence a good constitution. 
1902 Euz. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 161 Your Boston 
beans done in an earthen pot with the middle-piece pork 
just rightly browned. X879 Sir G. G. Scott Led, Archit, 
I. 347 It was to be the earliest phase of the later form of 
"Middle Pointed. 1823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 588 
"Middle-post; in a roof the same as King Post. 1812 — 
Mech. Exerc. 200 "Middle Rail [of a door]. 1843 Gwilt 
Archit. § 2130 In doors, the upper rails are called top rails ; 
the next in descending, frize rails; the next, which are 
usually wider than the two first, are called the lock or 
middle rails. 1838 Bp. Wilberforce in Ashwell Life I. iv. 
1*7, It is very desirable that ultimately we should get the 
"middle schools to as much uniformity as possible in the 
books they use. i860 A. Jessopp Middle-Class Exams. 15 
Middle Schools — schools which occupy that large ‘terra 
incognita’ between the National School and the Grammar 
School. 1871 Amer. Encycl. Printing (ed. Ringwalt) s.v. 
Spaces, Five to an em or five thin spaces ; four to an em, 
or four "middle spaces ; three to ail em, or three thick spaces. 
1863 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss., Harrow of agate, the backer 
upright timber of a gate by which it is hung to its post. 
The one in the middle, between the harrow and the head, 
is the *middte spear, which is also the name of the upright 
beam that takes the two leaves of a barn’s door, a 1823 
Forby Poc.E. Anglia, * Middlestead, the compartment of 
a barn which contains the threshing floor ; generally in 
the middle of the building. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. 
vii. § r Which honour [Apotheosis], being so high, had also 
a degree or "middle tearme.. 1723 Watts Logic in. ii, 
Syllogisms are divided into various Kinds, either according 
to the Question which is proved by them,, .or according to 
the middle Term. 1803 Shipwright's P ade-M. 137 ’Middle 
timber. 1393 in A rchtealogia XXI V. 316 De quibus . , ex- 
penduntur in j "mideltree imposito in portfis] Manerii per 
Jongitudinem. 1834 Brit. Hush. 1 . 159 A tongue, or middle- 
tree, or shafts, are. alternately fixed to the axle of the fore 
wheels. 2x400 in Ret. Ant. I. 190 The "medyl weyn 
betuen ham two The coral is cleppyt also. 1900 Westm. 
Gaz. 14 Mar. 3/2 His mental crises belong to a "iniddle- 
Victorian phase of thought. 1448 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge 11886) II. 8 All the tymber that., shall be ocupyed.. 
on the "Midelwalles and on the steires, x6xx Bible Ephes. 
ii. 14 Who., hath broken downe the middle wall of partition 
betweene vs.. [x6xx Bible Judg. vii. 19 Gideon .. came 
in the beginning of the “middle watch.] 1831 H. Melville 
Whale xliii, It was the middle watch— a fair moonlight. 
x8go Allanson-Winn Boxing 82 ‘"Middle’ weights. 1833 
Nyren Yng. Cricketed s Tutor 11893) 49-50 The "middle 
wicket should stand on the off-side, not move than eleven 
yards from the bowler’s wicket, , .There is no place in the 
whole field where so many struggles occur to save a run. . 
as at the middle wicket. 1S66 R out ledge' s Ev. Boy's Ann. 
511 Thus, long-leg to one bowler may come to cover-point to 
the other ; "middle-wicket-on may be cover-slip, short-leg 
may be middle* wicket-off. XS47 Act 1 Edw, PI, c. 6 § 4 


Such of the said Worsted Yarn as is called. ."Middle-wuffe 
Yarn. 1642 Rogers Naaman 452 Whether in youth or 
"middle yeares or old age. 

7 . Comb, in parasynlhetic adjs., as middle- 
coloured, -growthed, -horned, statured, j- -willed, 
woolled. 

1849 Florist 195 Satisfaction, a very good-shaped "middle- 
coloured flower [Pelargonium]. 1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2607/4 
John Boone, aged 17, a straight Youth, "middle growth’d. 
x8xi W. H . Marshall R ev. R ep. Board Agric. III. 396 The 
cattle of Norfolk— evidently a variety of the "middlehorned 
breed, reduced in size [etc.]. 1846 M'Cullocii Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) I. 495 They may. .be divided .. into the four 
classes of micldle-horned, long-horned, short-horned, and 
polled. 1679 Trials of Wakeman, etc. 26 He was a "middle- 
statured man. 1651 Walton Life Wotton d 4 in Reliq. IP. 
(1672), Many "middle-witted men (which yet may mean 
well). 1826 K. Digby Broadst. Hon. (1848) III. Monts 116 
There is nothing so easy as to catch the phraseology which 
middle-witted sophists regard as the stamp of men of judg- 
ment. 1837 Youatt Sheep 304 Scarcely a "middle-woolled 
sheep can now be found in the whole of this county. 

B. sb. 

1 . The middle point or part (of a line, area, 
volume, or anything that has spatial magnitude ; 
also of a number, a period of time, a process, etc.). 

2900 Cynewulf Elene 864 He asettan heht on pone middel 
paere mseran byrig beamas mid bearhtme. C1050 Poe. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 396/2 Ex centra, of midle. c izoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 85 Here fifes ende was bicumeliche be middel and be 
biginnenge.. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1399 Aboute Jerusalem 
bis noumbringe he bigan As in pe middel of be world to 
noumbri eche man. c 1300 Havelok 2092 Aboute be middel 
of b® nith Wok ubbe. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvii. 189 
Were b e myddel of myn honde ymaymed or ypersshed. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 367 pis gospel tellib be 
middil of a storie of Seint Joon Baptist. 1420 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 46, 1. bord mausure with a bond of seluer, & ouerguld, 
wyth a prent in be myddylle. c 1450 Merlin 108 After the 
myddill of August, alter that Arthur was crowned, he held 
court roiall, grete and mervelouse. 1330 Palsgr. 245/1 
Myddle of the day, midy. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. v. 2 
Canst thou.,Murther thy breath in middle of a word, And 
then againe begin. x6xx Bible Judg. ix. 37 See, there 
come people downe by the middle of the land. 17x5 Leoni 
tr. Palladio's Archit. (1742)11. 11 The middle of the upmost 
Wall ought to be perpendicular with the middle of the 
nethermost. . 1749 j. Martyn tr. Pirg. Bucol. Life Virgil 
(1820) p. lxxix,lhe fourth Georgick, from the middle to the 
end, was [etc.]. 177a Priestley Inst. Relig. 1x782) I. 413 

Pausanias.. wrote about the middle of the second century. 
1863 Chambers’s Encycl. V. 715/2 In 1395 they [.vc. the Jews] 
were indefinitely banished from the middle of France. 1863 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. vi. 133 The heads, middles, and 
roots of plants. 1902 A. B. Davidson Bill. <§• Lit. Ess. 266 
Beginnings or middles or ends of poems. 

+ 2 . The position of being among or surrounded 
by (a number of people) or within (a town, etc.) ; 
-> Midst. Chiefly in phr. in the middle of — in 
the midst of, among. Obs. 

a xooo Ags. Ps. (Spelman) cxxxv. ix Se ?e alaedde Israhel 
of middele heora. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 36 pa nam he 
anne cnapan & ge-sette on hyra middele. c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 342 But oonhede on heed of holt Chirche is 
Jesus Crist here wip us, pat is ever in pe myddil of bree pat 
ben gedrid in his name. . 1382 — Gen. xviii. 26 If Y shal 
fynde in Sodom fifti rfitwis in the myddil of the cytee, I shal 
forijyue to al the place for hem. 2x400 Trartsl. N. T. 
(Selwyn MS.) 2 Cor. vi. 17 (Paues 69) Wherfore God seyp, 
Goo 3e a-wey from pe myddel of hem. r 1400 M aundf.v. 
(Roxd.) Pref. 2 He will ger crie it openly in pe middell of 
a toune. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xxvii. 18-26 
Than Paul standyng in the mydle amonge them, sayed 
[etc.]. 1760-72 H, Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 121 
[He] is come to rob me in broad day, and in the middle of 
my own people. 

t>. In the middle of: while (something) is going 
on; ‘ in the thick of’. Now rare or 06 s. \ cf. Midst. 

1609 J. More in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm,) 82 
As I was yesterday in the middle of removing to my bouse 
in the Old Bayley, I [etc.]. 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot of 
Qual. (1809) II. iii, I went and went again, in the middle 
of my wants, and in the middle of my sorrows, to ask.. for 
his pay from the Admiralty. 1822 Shelley Faust 11. 373 
A red mouse in the middle of her singing Sprung from her 
mouth. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 373, I have often 
been stopped in the middle of a speech. 

3 . The middle part of the human body ; the waist. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 141 Hie gegripan on hire middel. c 1205 

Lay. 28069 pa leo me orn ioren to and iueng me bi pan midle. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8962 Gurde aboute hire middel 
a uair linne ssete. 72x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1032 Yong 
she was, . , Gente, ana in hir middel smaile. ? a 1400 
Mortc Arth. 4168 Schuldirs and scheldys thay schrede to 
the hawnches. And meddles thourghe mayles thay merkene 
in sondire ! c 1470 Henry Waltace vn ; 307 The nvyddyll 
off ane he mankit ner in twa. 1494 in Lett, <)• Papers 
Rich. Ill # Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 400 [Ladies] with great 
chenys of gold about their middlys, and mervyleuse riche 
bees a bowt their nekkes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (\V. de W. 
1531) 3 Aboue y 8 myddle he was the moost amiable stature 
of a man. 1653 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. xlvi. 268 The 
Water came u[> to our Middles. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
407 ir 5 Stroaking the sides of a long Wigg that reaches 
down to his Middle. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 370 A 
piece of coarse blue, or brown linen, which is applied to the 
middle in both sexes. x8xx Sporting Mag, XXXVIII, 22a 
They hold each other tight by the middle. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxxi, He has got it buckled round bis middle 
beneath his pantaloons. 

Comb. 1894 Field x Dec. 838/1 , 1 sit comfortably, middle- 
deep under a writing table. 

4 . A mean, something intermediate between two 
extremes of quality or degree. Excluded middle 
(Logic) : see Excluded fpl. a. 


MIDDLE. 

a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 247 pat ha leare ham 
mete pat me mcosure hat \>e midtlel of twa uueics. Ibid. 
255 For ne mei na wunne ne na flesches licunge. .bringe 
me ouer J>e midel of niesure ant of mete. 1340 Ayenb. 
249 Sobrete ne is ober jring panne to loki rigte mesure bet 
alneway halt J?ane middel ine to moche and to lite, 162S 
Bacon Sylva § 616 Bulbous Roots, Fibrous, Roots and 
Hirsute Roots.. .The Hirsute is a Middle betweene both. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. 72 There being in this case no 
middle between devout reverence and horrid blasphemy. 
1683 A. D. Art Converse 46 These two extreams we must 
avoid and search a^middle. 1745 De Poe's Eng. Tradesman 
(1841) I. xxii. 209 To keep the safe middle between these 
extremes. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 92 The jjretended rights 
of these theorists are all extremes .The rights of men are 
in a sort of middle. 

+ 5. An intermediate cause or agency. Ohs. 

a 1223 Ancr. R ; 180 peos cumeS also of God, auh nout ase 
do# pe oSre, wiSuten euerich middel. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 30. 468 The worshipping (besides one 
supreme God) of other created Beings, ..as middles or 
mediators betwixt Him and Men. 

t 0. An intervening point or part in space, time, 
or arrangement ; something intermediate. Obs. 

1665 Manley Grotins’ Low C. War res 397 The little 
River of Neths, scituate in the middle between Antwerp 
and Mechlin. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 605, 1 . .with capacious 
mind Considered all things visible in Heav’n, Or Earth, or 
Middle, all things fair and good. 

b. Something placed in a central position. 

1796 Ld. Colchester Diary (1861) I. 35 The second 
course had a pig at top, a capon at bottom, and the two 
centre middles were turkey and a larded Guinea fowl. 

t7. = Medium sb. 4 . Obs. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. c j, So that both theyr mouynges 
be in ayre, or both in water : or in any one Middle. 

8. ellipt. a. Logic. = middle term. (O'. Medium 
sb. 2.) 

1826 Whately Logic n. iii. 5 a. ('1827) 92 From negative 
premises you can infer nothing. For in them the Middle 
ts pronounced to disagree with both extremes, 
b. Gram. ~ middle voice (see A. 4 ah 
1818 Blomfield tr. Matthias's Gk. Gram. II. 712 The 
proper signification of the middle is most evident in the 
aorists. 1906 J. H. Moulton Gram. JV. T. Grk. 1 . 153 As a 
matter of fact, the proportion of strictly reflexive middles is 
exceedingly small. 

.9. Naut. — ‘ middle ground' (see A. 6 ). 

1702 Land. Gaz. No. 3844/4 The Sands, .of the small 
Middle, in the Narrow off of Winterton near Yarmouth. 
1801 Nelson in Duncan Life (1806) 13 6 The Agamemnon. . 
could not weather the shoal of the Middle. 

10. Paper-making . The sheet, or one of the 
sheets, of inferior paper placed between the two 
outer sheets in making pasteboard. 

1839 Stationers' Handbk. 73 Middies, a paper used for 
forming the middle or inner portion of card and pasteboard. 

11. Football. A return of the ball from one of the 
wings to mid-field in front of the goal. 

1899 G. O. Smith Football vi. (Badm.) to8 A middle 
should never be made high up in the air unless the forwards 
of one’s side are a heavy lot. 1902 Field 1 Mar. 314/2 
Evans actually found the mark from a middle by Corbett, 
hut was pronounced offside. 

12. (Originally middle article .) A newspaper 
article of a particular class (treating more or less 
discursively some social, ethical, or literary sub- 
ject), such as is in certain journals placed between 
the leading articles and the reviews. 

1862 J. F. Stephen Let. 10 Apr. Life (1895) 175 Last night 
I finished a middle at two. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag III. 
68 Working away with all his might at a clever middle for 
an evening newspaper. Paul was distinctly successful in 
what the trade technically knows as middles. 

Middle (mi‘d’1), V. [{. Middle sb. Cf. Du. 
middelen, G. viitteln , ON. mibla.’] 

+ 1 . intr. ? To be at the middle point ; ? to inter- 
vene. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif John vii. 14 Forsope now the feeste day 
medlinge [Vulg. mediants], or goynge bitwixe, Jhesu wente 
vp in to the temple. 

+ 2. intr. or ah sol. To perform some kind of 
operation in the making of iron wire (cf. Middle- 
man 1). Obs. 

143S Coventry Leet Bh., For-alsomyche as Joh. Stafford, 
Job. Blakemon, sen., ..& Wal. Bonde heldon for the most 
part as well smethyng, brakyng middelyng and cardwire- 
araweng. 

f3. irons. To take a middle view of. Also 
to middle it (contemptuously) : to adopt a middle 
course. Obs. 

1648 Manton Spir. Languish. 16 We content ourselves 
with a lukewarmnesse and a mambling of profession midling 
it between Christ and the world. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
1 . 173 To middle the matter between both, it is pity, that 
[etc.]. 

4. To find the middle of ; to bisect. 

1703 MoxON Mech. Extra. 268 Draw the Line ab, bisect, 
or middle it. 

5. Naut. To fold or double in the middle. 

11841 R, H. Dana Seaman's Man. 76 Get up a hawser, 
middle it, and take a slack clove-hitch at the centre, c i860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Caiech. 27 How do you make a reef 

§ oint? By taking five foxes and middling them. 1867 
myth Sailor's Word -Ik. 479 Middling a sail, arranging it 
for bending lo the yard. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
124 The sail is middled and hauled taut out. 

6 . techn. To place in the middle. 

1883 W. H. Richards Textlk. Milit. Topogr. fi888) 119 
All the micrometers should be kept nearly ‘middled’, or 
half way through their nuts, 1898 Chamb. Jrnl. Mar. 188 
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A grandfather’s clock with a bullet-hole nicely middled in 
its case. 1899 Daily News 25 July 6/6 We started to heave 
in on the staruoard cable in order 10 middle the ship between 
her anchors. 

b. intr. To fit into the middle. 

1888 Hasluck Model Engin. Handybk. (iqoo) 67 If these 
holes do not exactly middle, a small round file can be used 
to draw the hole over as required. 

7. tram, in Football. To return (the hall) from 
one of the wings to mid-field in front of goal ; to 
‘centre’. Also absol. 

1871 Field 28 Jan. 61/3 The ball which had been previously 
middled by A. M. Jones, was driven through the goal. 1902 
Ibid, x Mar. 314/1 Corbett made a run and middled. 

8 . slang. To befool, cheat. 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Bk, (ed. 6) 53 For I’ve been hum- 
bugged, middled, got the best on. 

Middle, obs. form of Meddle. 

Middle age, sb. 

1. The pertod between youth and old age. Cf. 
middle eld , middle life : see Middle a. 6. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B, xii. 7 And of thi wylde wan- 
tounesse tho thow gouge were, To amende it in tni niyddel 
age. c 1440 Ipomydon 1388 He had an erne was stifle and 
stronge; Of mydille age, 1326 Pilgr. Perf. A W, de W. 
1531) 13 b, Some in theyr youth; some in theyr myddell 
age : and some in theyr last dayes. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. vii, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age. a 1631 Donne 
in Select. (3840) 24 That all thy spring, thy youth, be spent 
in wantonness, all tliy summer, thy middle-age, in ambition. 
1749 Fielding _ Tom Jones 11. viii, Iiis time of life, which 
was only what is called middle age. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
1. xxi, On his bold visage middle age Had slightly press’d 
its signet sage. 1884 Pae Eustace 37 He was considerably 
past middle age. 

2. The Middle Age, now usually the Middle 
Ages : the period intermediate between * ancient ’ 
and ‘modern’ times; in earlier nse commonly 
taken as extending from c geo to c 1 goo ; now 
used without precise definition, but most frequently 
with reference to the four centuries after A.D. 1000 . 
Cf. mod.L. medium eevum, G. mittelalter , F. 
moyen dge. 

a. sing. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sitpp. s. v. Age , Middle 
Age denotes the space of time commencing from Constan- 
tine, and ending at the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, in the fifteenth century, a 1780 Harris Pkilol. 
Inquiries 1. (1781) Addr. to E. Hooper, An Essay on the 
Taste and Literature of the middle Age. x88z J. C. Mom- 
son Macaulay 70 His acquaintance with the Middle Age 
generally, may without injustice be pronounced slight. 

p. pi. 1722 Mem. Literature VI. 296 Mr. Juncker,, .has 
published in the German Language an Excellent Intro- 
duction to the Geography of the middle Ages. 1819 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (ed. 2) III. 1. ix, 304 The Middle Ages, accord- 
ing to the division I have adopted, comprize about one 
thousand years, from the invasion of France by Clovis to 
that of Naples by Charles VIII. 184a Brands Diet. Set. 
etc., Middle ages. . . The centuries between the ninth or 
tenth and the end of the fifteenth after Christ are generally 
comprehended under this loose denomination, 1887 J. C, 
Morison Service of Man 177 The great hollow which is 
roughly called the Middle Ages, extending from the fifth to 
the fifteenth century. 

3. attrib., quasi-tzq)*, (with hyphen). Belonging to 
the Middle Ages ; mediaeval. 

1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. V. 31 With the same 
precaution that they would have consorted with the evil 
spirits of middle-age romance. 1833 Ruskin Leet. Archil. 
iv. 217 That child is working in the middle-age spirit — the 
other in the modern spirit. 1869 F. W. Newman Misc. 46 
Perhaps it incapacitated the Arabs and the middleage 
Schoolmen for all but formal reasoning. 

Middle-aged (mid’li^djjd), a. (Stress variable.) 
[f. Middle a. + Age sb. + -ed 12 .] 

1. Of middle-age, neither young nor old. 

1676 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 453 
The admirable M. Leibnitz, a German, but a member of the 
Royal Society, scarce yet middle aged. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 77 f a When I was a middle-aged Man. 1880 G. Mere- 
dith Tragic Com. (1881) 81 A middle-aged, grave and 
honourable man, 

b. Characteristic of middle-aged people. 

1886 Lowell Latest Lit. Ess., Gray ( 1891)2 Cowperwas 
really mad at intervals, but his poetry, admirable as it is in 
its own middle-aged way, is in need of anything rather than 
a strait-waistcoat. 1887 Ruskin Przterita II. 269 His 
already almost middle-aged aspect of serene sagacity. 

f 2. Belongingto theMitklJe Ages ; mediaeval. Obs, 
1710 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 49 The reading and 
perusing of middle-ag’d Antiquities. 1804 Mitfokd Inquiry 
318 Of the modern and middle-aged Greek. 1843 Proc. 
Philol. Soc. II. 145 The English hunger bears a strong re- 
semblance to the Spanish hambre, formed from the middle- 
aged Latin fainina. 

Middle-ageing, ppl. a. nonce-wd. Becoming 
middle aged. 

1882 Howells in Longm. Mag. I. 53 Only a score of 
middle-aging veterans remained. 

Middleageism. nonce-wd, [f. Middle age 
+ -ism.) Medievalism. 

1840 Thackeray Piet. Rhapsody Whs. 1900 XIII. 348 
May we add a humble wish that this excellent painter will 
..not busy himself with Gothicism, middleagism ? 

Middle class, sb. The class of society between 
the ‘upper 3 and the ‘ lower’ class. Also (now 
more commonly) plural in the same sense. 

1812 Examiner 31 Aug. 556/1 Such of the Middle Class 
of Society who have fallen upon evil days. 1831 Brougham 
Sp. 7 Oct. (1838) II. 617 By the people.. I mean the middle 
classes, the wealth and intelligence of the country, ibe glory 
of the British name. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain iii. 


MIDDLE FINGER. 

Several of these were of the middle class, shopkeepers and 

S rofessional men. 1891 H. D. Traill in National Rev. 
lar. 15 The great body of the upper middle classes, 
b. attrib., as in middle-class education, life , 
public, society, etc.; middle-class examination, 
a name sometimes given to the ‘ local examina- 
tions ’ (see Local a. 2 d) in their early years; 
middle-class schools, schools established for the 
education of the middle classes, intermediate be- 
tween primary schools and the great public schools. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. xi. § 4 To get out of one rank _ of 
Society into the next above it is the great aim of English 
middle-class life. 1837 T. D. Acland Oxford A, A. Exant. 
(1838) 33 The Exeter Middle Class Examination. Ibid. 81 
The education given in commercial and middle-class schools. 
1838 Ibid, p, xx, The consideration of the Middle Class 
Examinations happened to come before the members of the 
Senate at a very inconvenient time. Ibid. 3 To prepare 
the way for a practical and truly English Middie-class 
Education. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 3 For 
centuries our middle-class public were slowly travelling. 
1890 Spectator 18 Oct. 518/1 The tastes of the average 
middle-class buyer of books. 

e. Used as adj., with the sense : Characteristic 
of the middle classes ; having the characteristics of 
the middle classes. (With depreciative implica- 
tion. Cf. Bourgeois a. 2 .) 

1893 Saltus Madam Sapphira 106 Don’t talk back, it is 
middle-class to begin with. 1903 Dicey Law $ Pubi. Opin. 
vi. 1E6 Benthamism was fundamentally a middle class creed. 

Hence ( nonce- wds .) Middle-classer, one who 
belongs to the middle class; BEiddle-classness, 
middle-class quality. 

i 836 Morris in AIackail Life (1899) II. 157,1 met some 
very agreeable middle-classers there, and bad much talk. 
18E7 Sat. Rev. 21 May 745 The slovenly middle-clasxness 
of Dublin. 1894 Miss Broughton Beginner xii, I recognise 
the middle-classness. 

Middle earth. Forms : see Middle and 
Earth sb. 

1. [An etymologizing perversion of Middle-erd.] 
The earth, as placed between heaven and hell, or 
as supposed to occupy the centre of the universe. 
Now only arch., sometimes applied to the real 
world in contradistinction to fairyland. 

c 1273 Lay. 7205 He polite to bi-winne mid strangle and 
mid ginne al pe middelerjies [c 1205 middel eacrdes] lond. 
Ibid. 90 66 Com a bbse middlllierbe [c 1205 middel aerde] 
hone maidenes sune. a 1300 Cursor M. 8003 Bituix b e midel 
erth and J>e lift. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 94 Fro the seconde, 
as bokes sein,The moistedropes of the reyn Descenden into 
Middilerche. c 1440 York Myst. ix. 158 Fadir, what may 
f)is meruaylle mene? Wher-to made god medileith and 
man? 1522 World f Child (Roxb. 1 A v, All mery medell 
erthe maketh mencyon of me. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 
84 But stay, I smell a man of middle earth. 1600 VV. Wat- 
son Decacordon (1602) 238 O monster of mankinde fitter for 
hell, then middle earth. 1813 Scott Trierm. 1. ix, That 
maid is bom of middle earth, And may of man be won. 1819 
Crabbe T. of Hall x, A kind of beings who are never found 
On middle-earth, but grow on fairy-ground, i860 Haw- 
thorne Transform, xxxviii, It is difficult to imagine it 
Catholicism] a contrivance of mere man. Its mighty ma- 
chinery was forged and put together, not on middle earth, 
but either above or below. 

1 2. The middle of the earth. Ohs. 

Sea of middle earth, middle earth sea, the Mediterranean. 
Middle earth ocean, an imaginary ocean in the middle of 
the earth. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 53 pe grete see of myddel 
erbe Dygynneb m be west at Hercules Pliers. 1494 Fabyan 
Citron, v. lxxvii. 56 In the South see of Myddell Erth. 1533 
W. Watreman Fardle Fusions 1. iii. 34 The floude of Nilus 
. .passeth into the middle earth sea, with seuen armes. 1393 
Norden Spec. Brit., M'sex. 1. 8 The forme of this land is 
Trianguler, much like Cicilia an Island in the middle-earth 
sea. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vn. ii. 663 So would those 
good men drowne a great part of the African and American 
World.. by their imagined middle-earth Ocean. 

Middle-erd. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : see 
Middle and Erd; also 4 myddelnerde, 2-3 
zniddelert, 4 midulert, £ medlerfc, 8 midlert, 
5 middle yorde, myddell yarde. See also 
M iddle earth. [Formed by substitution of 
middel Middle a. for middan- in middaneard , 
-geard-. see Middenerd. There may have been 
an Olt. *tniddelf')eard corresponding to OS. mitlil- 
gard, OHG. mittilgart ,] The woild ; the earth 
taken as situated between heaven and hell; also, 
the people dwelling on the earth. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 15 pas lagen weren from Moyses a bet 
drihten coin on bis middilert for us to alesnesse of deofies 
onwalde. c 1200 Ormin 3638 Godess beowwess blomenn agg 
Innalle gode (x»wess, Her ijriss middellzerdess lif, cizos 
Lay. 25569 Lauerd drihten crist domes waldende midelarde 
mund. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 9052 Me nuste womman so 
vair non in be middel erde. c 1313 Shoreham vn. 580 Wy 
nedde hy be ine helle y-stopped For euere mo, Ac Naugt 
her in bys myddelnerde. For to makymen offerde. 13.. 
Gaw. 4 Gr. Uni, 2100 More he is ben any mon vpon myd- 
delerde. a 1400 Pistill of Susan 263 (MS. A A pou maker of 
myddelert, )iat most art of milit. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
iii. too Therfor shall I fordo All this medill-erd. ? <1x500 
Chester PI. iv. 267 Father, . .1 hope for all middle-yorde you 
will not slaye your chikle. 1513 Douglas ASneis vi. viii. 
_i Thair saw he als, with huge greit and murnyng In mydle 
erd most menit, thir Troianis. 1768. Ross Helenore (1789) 
59 This gate she could not long in midlert be. 

Middle finger. The finger having the position 
in the middle oi the five; the second finger. 

Cf. 1 middlest finger * in Middle a. 1 (quots. c 900, c 1290). 


MIDDLEGOOD. 

ciacc TElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 158/35 Medius , itel 
imjHulictis , middellinger. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 

v. xxix. (1495) 140 The thyrde fyngre is the mydle fingre, 
and hyght Inpudicus also. 1643 Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. 

vi. 21 There followed, .onely two pustels, the one in her 
thumbe, the other by her middle finger. 1787 Hunter 
Whales in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 385 In the fore-finger 
there are five bones, in the middle and ring-finger seven. 
1861 [see Finger sb. 1], 

f Mr&dlegood. Obs. [app. f. Middle a.+ 
Good sb.; cf. G. mitlelgut ore of middle quality.] 
Some kind of linen fabric. 

1582 Rales Cnstome Ho. D iij, Middlegood the c. elles. . 
xxvi.r. viii.d. 1612 Sc. Bk. Customs in Hetty burton's Ledger 
(1867) 320 Linning cloth called Hinderlandis Middlegood and 
Heidlak the hundreth elnis xvi li. « 1618 Rates Mar- 
chaudizes I 3, Linnen cloath vocat. Hinder-lands, Middle- 
good, & Headlake the hundred ells ..xxvj.s. viij.ai 

Middlehard, variant of Middle-eud. 
f Mi-ddlehead, Obs. In 3 middel-hed. [f. 
Middle a. + -head.] The middle. 

c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. gaa Bis mtdelerdes biginning, And 
middel-hed, and is ending. 

Middleing, obs. form of Middling a. 
t Muddle-land* Obs. 

1. =s Midland sb. Also attrib. — Midland a., 
Mediterranean a. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5134 Al walls & al [>e march & al 
middel lond ywis pat is a! bituene temese tv; homber is. 
1565 Stapleton tr. Bseda's Hist. Ck. Eng. 125 Edilred hinge 
of the Marshes or middleland englishmen came into Kent 
with a terrible and fell hoste. 1630 Fuller Fisga.fi 1. i. 3 
Not all the water of Kishon, of Jordan, of the Red, of the 
Dead, of the Middle-land Sea. .should serve to quench the 
fire. 

2. Agtic. Land of medium elevation. In quot. 
allrib. 

1790 Marshall Midi. Counties I. 269 Thespecies of grass- 
land.. are chiefly. Lowland grassland Middleland grass, 
or ‘Turf'; there being no Upland grass or sheepwalk 
within it. 

Hence + Middle-lander, an inhabitant of the 
Midlands. 

1644 Featly Roma Rwns 42, I am sure Bede affirmeth 
that the Eastern Angli or English were first _ gained to 
Christ by Foelix,.. and the middle-landers by Finanus. 

+ Middlely, adv. Obs. rare. In 5 middilly. 
Ef, Middle a. + -ly In a medium manner. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 320 pou schalt streyne middilly, 
& not to faste. 

Middleman (mrd’lm&n). [f. Middle a. + 
Man sb ] 

fl. ?A workman employed in some particular 
operation in the making of iron wire. Obs. 

1435 Coventry Leet Bk., The Cardwirdrawers and the 
myddelmen most nedes bye the wire that they shall wirche 
of the smythiers. 

1 2 . Mil. One of the soldiers in the fifth or sixth 
rank in a file of ro deep. Obs. 

1616 Orders establ. by Soc. of Annes, Land. A v, Item, 
That no' man take the place of Leading or Middle-man., 
without hee he thereunto appointed by the Captaine or 
Lieutenant. 1625 Markham Souldiers Accid. 28 The fifth 
Ranke from the Front downeward towards the Reare, are 
called Middlemen to the reare, and the sixth Rank are 
called Middlemen to the front. 1672 T, Venn Milit. 
filar. Discip, v. n A File so drawn is distinguished accord- 
ing to their dignity of Place, a Leader, a Follower, two 
Middlemen, a Follower and a Bringer up. 1696 Phillips, 
Middleman (a tenn in the Art-military), he that stands 
middlemost in a File. 

3. One who takes a middle course, 

1741 Warburton Div. Leg. v, § 6 Wks. 1788 III. 167 
Neither Unbelievers nor Believers will allow to these middle 
men that a new-existing Soul,. can be identically the same 
with an annihilated Soul. 1884 A. Birrkll Obiter Dicta 
179 Middle men may often seem, to be earning for them- 
selves a place in Universal Biography. 190a A. B. David- 
son Called of God vi, 168 There were three parties, the true 
worshippers of Jehovah, the strict idolaters, and the middle- 
men who were neither. 

b. nonce-use. (See quot.) 

1843 Disraeu Sp, 11 Apr. in Hansard Pari. Deh. Ser. m. 
LXXIX. 365 We have a great Parliamentary middleman. 
It is well known what a middleman is : he is a man who bam- 
boozles one' party, and plunders the other, till, having ob- 
tained a position to which he is not entitled, he cries out, 
‘Let us have no party questions, but fixity of tenure’, 

4. (Originally two words.) A person standing in 
an intermediate relation to two parties concerned 
in some matter of business : usually in somewhat 
unfavourable sense, as implying that direct rela- 
tions between these parties would be more advan- 
tageous. Chiefly applied, in discussions on the 
theory of commerce, to the trader or any of the 
senes of traders through whose hands commodi- 
ties pass on their way from the maker or pro- 
ducer to Ihe consumer. 

1705. Burke Th. on Scarcity Wks. VII. 401 If the object 
of this scheme should be. .to destroy the dealer, commonly 
called the middle man [etc.]. 1805 Bast Reports V. 178 
The Metcalfes. . were middlemen between the vendors and 
the vendees, 1845 Eucycl. M strop. VIII. 52 In one Trade 
at least,. a class of micldle-meu, who were formerly inter- 
posed between, the maker and the merchant, now no longer 
exists, ( x86x J. G. Shbcpard Pall Rome viti, 414 While to 
the odious middleman, or bailiff, was left the. management 
of those patrimonial estates, x866 C. W. Hatfield Hist. 
Notices Doncaster I, 100 There are middlemen and others 
who encourage and aid them in disposing of the stolen 
goods, 1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 245 A considerable part 
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of the demand for low-strength ash and alkali emanates 1 
from certain unscrupulous vendors or ‘ middle-men 1887 
Westnt. Rev. June 315 The helpless victims of grasping 
middlemen and a grinding competition which [etc.]. 

attrib. 1831 Maykew Lond. Labour (1864) II. 373 The 
workmen gradually became transformed from journeymen 
into ‘ middlemen living by the labour of others, . . The 
middleman system is the one crying evil of the day. 

b. In Ireland, one who leases land, and sub-lets 
it again at an advanced rate. 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Rosanna, i. Wks. 1832 IV. 297 Mr. 
Hopkins was what is called in Ireland a middle-man. 1903 
Eriin. Rev. July 209 Absenteeism with its resulting evils of 
middlemen and rackrents was the worst bane of Ireland. 

5. U. S. a. ‘ In negro minstrelsy , the man who 
sits in the middle of the semicircle of performers 
during the opening part of the entertainment, and 
leads the dialogue between songs.’ b. ‘ In the 
fisheries , a planter.’ {Cent. Did.') 

Hence Mi’ddlemanism, Mi'ddlemansMp, the 
system of employing middlemen. 

1848 Eraser’s Mag. XXXVII. 3S3 A sort of middleman- 
ship, somewhat of the nature of the ‘ butty ’ system carried 
on in Staffordshire. 1889 G, J Holyoake in Co-operative 
News 6 Apr. 330 Middleman ism was becoming in every 
country a serious question. 1899 A. White Mod. Jew 132 
Their trading instincts and intuitive taste for middlemanship. 

Middlemost (mrd’lmffust), a. Now somewhat 
rare, [f. Middle a. + -most.] That is in the very 
middle, or nearest the middle. Now only with 
reference to position; formerly also with reference 
to age, size, quality, etc. Cf. Midmost and 
middtesi super!, of Middle a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10023 pe bade midelmast o thre, Bitakens 
wel hir chastite. a 1400 Isunibras 184 His medilmast sons 
jit lefte he thare. 14,. in Ret. Ant. I. 52 Talc the rote 
of vvalworu.and do away the overinast rynd, and tak the 
mydilmaste rynde. 1577-87 Hounshed Chron. 1 . 14/2 Cune- 
dag the sonneof Ilenmusaud Ragaie (middlemost daughter 
of Leir before mentioned). 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
282 Although it require great skill to paint the bodie and 
middlemost parts of figures, yet [etc-]. 1658 Rowland 

Moufet's Tkeat, [ns. 952 For there are these several sorts 
of them, the bigger, lesser, middlemost and least. 1671 
H. M. tr .Erasm. Coiloq. 14 My middlemost son hath lately 
entred into holy Orders.. 1721 Mortimer Hush. II. 222 
The undermoit part of the middlemost Joints are Jo be 
cut off half through. _ 1812 J. Bigland Beauties Eng. <4 
Wales XVI. 517 Folding gates, the middlemost of which is 
of iron. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales xxiii. (1901) 72/1 Three 
men — the middlemost was praying iu Welsh, 
b. absol. The part in the middle. 

1382 Wycuf Matt. Prol, 1 In the wliiche gospel it is pro- 
fitable to men desyrynge God, so to knowe the first, the 
mydmeste [iIAS. O mydelmest] other the last. 1673 Penn 
Ckr. Quaker vii, (1699) 60 God himself inhabits the Lowest, 
and Highest, and the Middlemost. 

Middle night. Obs. exc. dial. = Midnight. 

Beowulf 2782 Ligegesan wasg hatne for horde, hioroweal- 
lende mid del nth turn. 2x203 Lay, 20607 Hit was to here 
middel-niht. a 1300 AT. Horn 1391 pat schup gan ariue, 
Abuts middelnijte. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xxi. 253 
When my father and my uncles lay in the hilt, and I was to 
be carrying them their meat in the middle night. 
Middler (mrd’bi). Also 6 middeler, midler. 
[f. Middle a. + -er 1 . Cf. MDu, middelare (Du. 
middelaar), OHG. midi lari (MHG. ndtteler , 
mod.G- iuilller)i\ 

1 1- An intermediary, mediator. Obs. 

1531 Frith Judgent, Tracy’s Test. (1535) C iii, A middeler 
[1573 Wks. 79/1 mid dealer] betwene God and man. <1x540 
Barnes Wks, (1573)1 330/1 Heare you not playnly how 
we do sooner dbtayne our petityon of God our owne selfe, 
then by any other midlevs? 1551 Matthew (Hylj Isa. xxviiL 
Notes, Christ, .being here mediatour or middeler betwene 
God & men. 1675 Brooks Cold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 177 This 
word, p.eaij'qs, doth, .signify a mediator or a middler. 

2. The workman who performs the middle one 
of three operations in the preparation of flax. 

1847 jfml.R. Agric. Soc. VIII. m 385 It is taken up by 
the second man or middler, who puts it through the same 
process. 

3. U. S. ‘A member of the middle class in a 
seminary which has three classes— senior, middle, 
and junior — ; as in theological seminaries’ {Cent. 
Did.). 

1882 in Minnies of Triennial Convention (U. S.) 43 In 
reading Hebrew at sight Middlevs and Juniors did well. 

Middle-rate (mrd’lr^t), a. [f. Middle a, + 
Rate sb.) Mediocre, not first-rate. 

1738 tr. Cuazzo’s Art Conversation 196 A middle-rate 
Beauty is most commendable in a woman. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson 10 Apr. an. 1775 Here (I observed) was a very 
middle-rate poet. 

t Mi ddleriff. Obs. [f. Middle a. + Rife. Cf. 
MLG.,Du. middelrifi] =Midhiff. 

*599 AM. tr. Gabclltouer's Bk. Pkysicke 264/1 Take in 
Maye the Mtddiereefe of a kidde. 

Mi ddle-sized, a. [f. Middle®. + Size sb. + 
-ED 2 .] Of medium size, neither large nor small. 

1632 Brome Court Beggar 11. (1633) P 2, I thinke you able 
to inaintaine your seffes trtidle-sis'd Gent. 1667 Boyle 
in Phil. Tram. II. 582 We put it into a middle-sized 
Receiver. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 201 From the big- 
ness of a pea to that of a middle-sized turnip. 1883 F. M. 
Wali.bm Fish Supply Norway 30 ( Irish. Exhib. Pub!.) A 
middle-sized .. stockfish. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. filed. V. 4 
The middle-sized bronchi. 

Hence Middle-sizedness, the condition of being 
middle-sized ; mediocrity. 


MIDDLING. 

*903 G. Matheson Repr. Men cf Bible 86 What 5 s their 
mental average ? It is not greatness, it is not smallness, it 
is not even middle-sizedness : it is shortcoming. 

t Mrddleward. Obs. [f. Middle a. + -ward; 
in sense 2 perh. f. Ward sb. as in rearward , van- 
ward. Cf. Midward.] 

1. The middle part of anything. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. via 135 All the rynde is for this 
nothing fyne, Then oonly take the tender myddelwardes, 

2. The middle body of an army. 

la 1400 Morte Artft. 1988 The kynge .. Demenys the 
medylwarde menskfully hyme selfene. 1577-87 Hounshed 
Chron. III. 828/1 The earle himself led the middle-ward. 
1665 Manley Cretins' Low C. War res 673 Three Battels., 
of which the Middleward being double fill’d the whole 
breadth of the Shore. 

Middle way. 

1. A course between two extremes. Cf. mod.L. 
via media. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 336 pe middel weie of mesure is euer 
guldene, 1390 Gower Conf. I. z, I wolde go the middel 
weie And wryte a bok bet wen the tweie. 1704 Norris Ideal 
World 11. ii. <58 Which absurd consequence . . falls upon 
those of the middle way, who unite matter and thought in 
Brutes. 1725 Watts Logic u. v. § 2 Where two extremes 
are proposed, .and neither of them has certain and sonvinc- 
ing evidence, it is generally safest to take the middle way. 

2. The middle of tlie way ; one’s mid-course. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple /si. xi. xxii, Aselges..met the 

virgin in the middle way. 1718 Pole Iliad xvi. 932 Apollo 
dreadful stops thy middle way. 

attrib. 1648 Gage West hid. 1x6 A plain champaign 
Countrey, which continued till within a league of the middle 
way lodge. 

1b. Used advb. Half-way, on the way. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 981 The King remoued his 
canipe to a village myddeli way betwene Sainct Omers and 
Tyrwine. x86o Whittier Truce of Piscalaqua xix One 
alone, a little maid, Middle way her steps delayed. 

t Middle world. Obs. = Middle earth. 

c 1200 Okmin 17538 Off pise fowwre shaffte iss all piss 
middell werelld timnibredd. c 1230 Gen. ,$• Ex. 98 Of waters 
froren, of yses wal, Sis middel werld it luket al. 1822 Sconr 
Pirate xxiv. He spoke nratr like a man of the middle world, 
than she had ever heard him since she had [etc.}. 

Middle yorde, variant of Middle erd. 
Middling (mi-dliq), sb. In 6 midlyng, 7 
midling. |_Prob. orig. f. Mtd a. + -ling 1 , sug- 
gested by the earlier Sc. Middling a. The sur- 
viving senses, however, represent absolute or 
elliptical uses of the adj. 

The sb. (except for the doubtful example quoted in 2 be- 
low) occurs first at the beginning of the 17 the., concurrently 
with the adoption of the Scottish adj. by southern writers.] 
fl. Something intermediate; a mean, middle 
term. Obs. 

16x4-13 Boys Expos. Pest. Ef. i$- Gasp. Wks. (1630) 373 
John Baptist, the last of the Prophets, and first of Apostles, 
a midling as it were betweene both. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 89 But the midlings are disparates both to the ex- 
tremes, and among themselues. 

2. pi. Pins of medium size. 

The sense in the first quot. is doubtful ; Jamieson explains 
it as above. Possibly the word may be a. MDu. middeiinc , 
which appears to denote some kind of nail ( = middelnagel ) ; 
cf. MLG. middelink , the middle finger. 

1543 Aberdeen Reg. XVIII. (Jam.).xviiij paperis of prenis, 
the price xxvij sh., ane bout of midlyngis the price vj. sh., 
& tua hankis of wyir the price xxiiij sh. 1824 Miss Mm-oao 
Village Ser. 1. 227 Pincushions. .capable.. of containing., 
a whole paper of short-whites and another of middlings. 

3. pi. Used as a trade name for the middle 
one of three classes into which goods are sorted 
according to quality. (Cf. Middling a. 3 .) 

a. of fuller’s teasels. 

1766 Museum Rust. VI. 2 The next smallest which are 
sound, and are commonly such as grow as side heads on 
each branch, are thrown for a second sort, and are called 
middlings, 1797 Billingsley View Agric. Somerset 1x1 
[Teasels] are sorted into.. kings, middlings, and scrubs. 

b. U. S. of cotton. 

*793 Washington Lett. W rit. 1891 XII. 382 The middlings 
and ship stuff may be sold to answer the money calls which 
you will have upon you. 1881 Standard 14 Sept. 4/7 The 
class of cotton known as ‘ middlings ’. 

C. of flour or meal. 

1842 P . Parley's Ann. III. 126 One of the nicest, cleanest, 
fattest pigs that was ever killed, ..fattened with nothing 
but peas and middlings, a 1845 Hood Lament of Toby it. 
But must I give the classics up, For barley-meal and 
middlings ? 1893 Gunter Miss Dividends 244 Some bread 
made of middlings. 

4. U. S. (See quot.) 

X859 Bartlett Diet. Amer„ Middlings a. A term used in 
the West for pork, meaning the portion of the animal be- 
tween the hams and shoulders. Thus the Price Current 
quotes hams, shoulders, and middlings. 

5. ‘ That portion of a gun-stock between the 
grasp and the tail-pipe or ramrod-thimble’ (Knight 
Did. Mech. iS'jf. 

Middling (nri-dTiq), a. and adv. Forms: 
5 mydlyn, 6 midiling, 6-8 midling, 7 middle- 
ing, 7 - middling. [App. of Sc. origin: the 
earliest examples in Eng. writers belong to the 
reign of James I. 

Prob. orig. f. Mid a. + -ling in adjs. like castling, west/ big 
(where the suffix seems to represent a blending, in attribu- 
tive use, of tU ng 1 and *ung% In English use of the begin- 
ning of the 17th c., the adj. appears to have been appre- 
hended- as, an attributive application of the sb., which came 
in at the same time ; Ben J orison uses both freely.] 
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MIDGERN. 


A. adj. 

f 1 . Intermediate between two things ; forming a 
mean between two extremes. Obs. 

Quot. 1645 may belong to Middling / fl. a. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 1x8 Bot than is 
vertu morale in the mydlyn way. 1614 B. Jon son Barth. 
Fair It. ii, A certaine midling thing, betweene a foole and 
a madman. 1645 Milton’ Tetrack. Wks. 1851 IV. 234 As 
the Physician cures him who bath taken down poyson, not 
by the middling temper of nourishment, but by the other 
extreme of antidote. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 103 These 
Demons the Romans called Semi-Gods and Medioxumi or 
midling Gods. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Comfit, v. 138 
A middling Medicine, between a Plaster and a Cataplasm. 
1733 CtiF.YNE Eng-. Malady n. i. § 2 (1734) 115 If Care be 
taken to keep up the Juices in this middling, condition. 
1767 tr. Voltaire's Ignorant Philosopher xxxii. 86 The 
middling state between health and disease. 

2 . Of medium or moderate size ; moderately 
large. Now (exc. in middling size , middling 
degree, etc.) only colloq. or vulgar , as an applica- 
tion of sense 3 b. 

1596 Aberdeen Reg (1848) II. 139 Thrie midling schippis, 
to pass to the Ilis for subdewing of the hieland men. _ 1598 
in Black Bk. Taymouth (Bannatyrm Cl.) 330 Off midling 
plaittis thair, ii do. vi; off greit plaittis thair, xiii. 167X 
Marten Voy. into Spitsbergen in Acc. Sav. Late Voy. 11. 
(1694) 80 He is as big as a midling Duck. 1707 Mortimer 
limb. (1721) II. 316 As you gather your Fruit, separate the 
fairest and biggest from the middling. 1792 tr. Brissot's 
Trap. 249 Quarries of Marble of a middling fineness. 1831 
Sir J. Sinclair Carr. II. 269 Being able to carry a soldier 
of a middling size in each hand, when his arms were ex- 
tended. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 264 When 
colder, say — 40 0 , with a middling breeze, 1871 Blackmore 
Maid o/Sker (1881) 77 A middling keg of Hollands, and an 
anker of old rum. 1898 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Rom. Canvass 
Town 71 You have a middling cheque, I believe, 
b. Comb., as middling-sized (+ -size) adj. 
a 1736 Mrs. Haywood New Present (1771) 62 Get four or 
five middling-sized eels. 1776 Trial of Nitndoconmr 42/1 
Q. What sort of a man was Mahomed Comatil? A. A 
middling size man. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge iv, A 
middling -sized dish of beef and ham. 

+ e. Average. Obs. 

1754 Hums Hist. Eng. I. xii. 296 This Is near half of the 
middling price in our time. 

3 . Comm. Used as a designation for the second 
of three grades of goods. 

1550 Reg. Privy Council Scat. I. 107 The best moutoun 
for i xs, the midiltng inoutoun for viiir, and the worst mou- 
toun for viir. 1693 Luttrell Brie/ Rel. (1857) III. 86 
Middling wheat at 56 r. a quarter ; middling sort of rye at 

t 6s. a quarter. 1859 Stationers’ Nandbk. . (ed. 2) in 
ample of the make termed Blue wove. This is a middling 
quality, commoner sorts would he lower , .. better kinds 
higher in colour. 1864 Dk Coin Cotton # Tobacco 192 
Substantial upland middling cottons of good staple. 1887 
Daily News 23 Feb. 2/6 Coffee, low middling to middling, 
•jys to 83s; good middling to fine middling, 83s 6 d to 88r. 
1889 Century Did. s. v. Fair a., Fair to middling, moder- 
ately good : a term designating a specific grade of quality 
In the market. 

b. Moderately good, mediocre, second-rate. 

1632 Tatham Scotch Fig. iv, i. Dram. Wks. (1878) 161 
Children, you talk not like men, you are but middling 
Christians. 1677 Dryden Afol.Hcr. Poetry, Longinus., 
has judiciously preferr’d the sublime Genius that sometimes 
erres, to the midling or indifferent one which makes few 
faults but seldome or never rises to any Excellence. 1736 
Burke Siibl. B. Introd. Wks. 1842 I. 27 The middling per- 
formance of a vulgar artist. 1833 Hood Effing Hunt 
xxxii, All sorts of vehicles and vans, Bad, middling, and the 
smart. 1882 M. Arnold Irish Ess. 247 The abundant con- 
sumption of middling literature. 1895 H. Beveridge in 
Speaker T4 Sept. 288/1 In the matter of trade disputes, 
however, he was only a middling success. 
j- 4 . Middle-aged. Obs. 

1610 Boys Exp. Dom. Efiist. 4 Gosp. Wks. (1622) 228 
Young Lawyers, old Physiiians, and midling Divines are 
best ; an old Preacher cannot teach so painfully, and the 
young not so profitably, but the midling may doe both [etc.]. 
6. Belonging to the middle classes. Middling 
class - Middle class. 

1692 R. L’Estuange Fables ccxxx. 201 There was a 
Middling sort ofaMan that was leftwell enough to pass by 
his Father, but could never think he had enough, so long 
as any Man bad more. 1718 P'ree-ihiuker No. 19. 129 The 
Middling People of England are generally Good-natured 
and Stout-hearted. 1789 Anburey Tran. II. 393 This 
diversion is a great favourite of the .middling and lower 
classes. 1847 Grote Greece n. xxxvii. (1862) III. 357 He 
was a citizen of middling station. 1897 Maitland Domes- 
day <5- Beyond 63 Now if these things are being done in 
the middling strata of society [etc.]. 

. absol. 1782 Crevecokur Lett. 72 The rich stay in Europe, 
it is only the middling and poor that emigrate. 

1 6. Occupying a middle position. Obs. 

1747. Genii. Mag. XVII. 330 note, In many of the midling 
counties, . .there is scarce any difference between the whole 
number of members at tliat time and this. 

+ 7 . Middling teeth (see quot.). Obs. 

1 753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Middling. Teeth, .. are the 
four teeth of a horse that come out at three years and a half, 
in the room of other four foal teeth ; from which situation 
they derive the title of Middling. 

B. adv. [Now chiefly colloqr. common dial, and 
in vulgar use.) 

1 . Qualifying an adj. or adv. : Moderately, fairly, 
tolerably. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe it. (Globe'i 411 He form’d out of one of 
the Iron Crows a middling good Anvil. X779 E. Beatty in 
y. L. II ardent ergh' s /ml. (1879) 63 The road middling 
hilly. 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. i, ii. 109 Mister Sawin, 
sir, you’re middlin’ well now, be ye? 1880 H. James 


Portr. Lady v, She was thin, and light, and middling tall. 
1892 Stevenson Across the Plains v, if a light is not rather 
more than middling good, it will be radically had. 

2 . Fairly well; ehielly /redicat ively, iairly well 
in health; not very well. 

1810 W, B. Rhodes Bomb. Fur. i. {1830) 7 We are but 
middling— that is, but so so. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxi, 
‘How de do?’ ‘Middling’, replies Mr. George. 1877 
P’cess Alice in Mem. 6 Nov. (1884) 367, I am but very 
middling. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. iii. 287 ‘We’ll 
do middling if we get a market said Pete. 

Hence Mi’ddlingisli adv., dial, or vulgar. 

1820 J. A. Dowling Coroners Inquest on J.Lecs x8, 1 be- 
lieve it was a middlingish good hat before he went to the 
meeting. 1876 Farjeon Love's Victory ii, 'A gentleman, 
then ? ’ 1 Well, yes, sir ; middlingish ’. 
t Mi'ddling, fpl . a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Middle 
v. 4- -ING -.] Acting as a go-between, intermediary. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. vi. 219 What doe you say 
vnto a middling Gossip To bring you aye together, at her 
lodging? 

Mi&dlittgly (mrdliijli), adv. [f. Middling 
a. + -ly - ] In a middling manner; fairly, in- 
differently, tolerably ; also, not very well in health. 

1755 Johnson, Indifferently 3. Not well; tolerably; pass- 
ably; middlingly. 1814 Moore Mem. (1833) H- -!4> I dare 
say I thought' but middlingly of them while they existed. 
1819 J. j ebb Corr. (1834' II. 373 For the last two days I have 
felt but middlingly. 1891 H_. Johnston Kilmallie I. viii. 
X33 Even then she was but middlingly pleased. 

3 VIiddlin.gtn.es S (mi-dliqnes). [f. Middling a. 
+ -ness.] The state of being middling; mediocrity. 
x856 Geo. Eliot F. Holt v, Mis a poor climax, to my 
weaker thought, That future middlingness. 

Middow, obs. form of Meadow. 

Middrift, -dryfe, obs. forms of Midriff. 
Midda, Middst, obs. forms of Mins, Midst. 
Middy (mi’di). colloq. [f. Mid si . 1 + -y.] A 
midshipman. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xxix. Then went two of the 
middies, just about your age, Mr. Simple. 1894 C. N. 
Rouinson Brit. Fleet 410 The middies, with naval cadets, 
are now designated ‘subordinate officers *. 

1 ’ Mide, prep, and adv. Obs. [Related to Mid 
prep, and adv. It has not been found in OE., but 
corresponds in form and use to OS. midi, OiiG. 
miti (MHG. mile).] A synonym of Mid prep. 
and adv., employed a. as adv. (sometimes = 

‘ wherewith ’) ; b. as prep., usually placed after its 
regimen or used ellipt. at the end of a sentence. 

ex 160 Hatton Gosp. Mark xv. 41, & manege o5re ];e him 
mide ferden on icrusalem. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 51 And 
liwat Jia claiSes bi-tacneft [>e [m rapes weren mide biwunden. 
c 1205 Lay. 2831 Alls his cnihtes j> e mide him weoren. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 372 Nicodemus brouhte smuriles uorte 
smuvien mide ure Louerd. c 13x5 Siioreha.m i. 241 In water 
ich wel be cristny her . . For mide to vvessche nis nojjynge 
pat man comep to so lijte. c 1330 A 7 -th. < i j- Merl. 3094 
(Kolbing), .vi. hundred knrjtes he brou3t him mide. 

Mid-earth., a. The middle of the earth. 
Mid-earth sea, the Mediterranean Sea. (Cf. 
Middle earth 2.) b. quasi-<mA. = Middle 

EARTH 1. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 143 Not farre dis- 
tanie from the midde Earthe Seas. xSgs A. Nutt in 
K. Meyer Voy. Bran I. 240 That tract of earth is not 
Accessible to many o’er mid-earth. 1895 Jane Menzies 
Cynewulf's Elene 15 Since heaven's Lord in’ low degree In 
this mid-earth a man was born. 

Midegaitt, variant of Midgait. 

Midel, obs. form of Middle sb. and a. 
Midenarde, variant of Middenerd Obs. 
Miderede, obs. form of Mi deed. 

Mides, Midest, obs. forms of Mids, Midst. 
Mid-e’thmoid. A not. = Mesethjioid. 

1884 Coues Key N. Amer. Birds (ed . 2) 160 The permanent 
plate,.. to which the name mesetlmioid or mid-ethmoid is 
more strictly applicable. 

Mid-e val, a. rare— 1 , [f. Mid a. + Eval ; 
perhaps after coeval.] = Meddeval. 

1840 Civil Etig. Arch. frnl. III. 365/1 The mid-eval 
architects. 

t Mid-fasten, mid-fast. Obs. [f. Mid a. 

+ Fasten sb., Fast sb. Cf. ON. miSfasta, MDu., 
MLG. midde-, midvast en, MHG. mitte(n)vaste } 
mitvaste (mod.G. mitfasten).] — Mid- lent. Also 
at t rib. 

c 1121 O. £. Chron. an. 1047 Her on }>isum gears wms 
mycel mot on Lundene to midfestene. c 1205 Lav. 22256 
He ferde to Aixchmstrmn to pan mid-festen. 1480 New- 
castle Merck. Vent. (Surtees) I. 2 The .. persones .. shall., 
halden wppon Thursday next after Midfast Sunday [etc.]. 

Mid feather. 

1 . (Seequots.) 

*753 [see Feather sb. 16 d], 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XVI. 626/1 The body of the furnace consists of two cham- 
bers, divided from each other by a brick partition called the 
mid-feather. 1873 Knight Did. Meek., Mid-feather, a 
water-bridge in a steam boiler furnace which occupies 
a middle position in the flue-space, the flame passing both 
above and below it. 

2 . Mining. A support for the centre of a tunnel 
(Webster 1897). 

Mid-field, [ff Mid a. + Field sb.] The middle 
of the Field (in various senses of that word). 
Now chiefly in Football. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 955 He. .metes hym in pe myd-feld 


with a much nowmbre. 1533 Bellenden Livy n. xiii. 
(S. I. S.) I.xSx pe dictator .. come on pe myd feild of saby- 
’ t/T* 1 N® Oist of futemen. 1613 Heywood Silver Age 
il. 1. Wks. 1874 III. 101 King Ptelera ..with a fresh supply 
I akes vp the mid-field, xgox Essex Weekly News 29 Mar. 
8/3 Woodford were the smarter team in mid-field, but they 
did not equal Chelmsford in front of goal. 

attrib. 1896 Bootle Times 18 Jan. 3/1 Midfield play 
ensued. 


t uuv. esc. uos. Also 0 niiaegaitt. 

[f. Mid a. + Gait sb. t] = Midway. 

* 557-75 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 256 He wes 
met be the nobilities horsmen midgait. *1578 Linoesay 
(Pitscmtie) Chron. beat. (S. T. S.) II. 153 The Earle Mar- 
ctiall, or lie come midegaitt, tyrit and gTew seik that he 
might do no thing nor no goode at that tyme. 1396 Dal- 
rymi'le tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 290 Bot or he was midgait, 
Cadhard . . slew him at the caste] of Meffen. 


II Mi&gard (mi-dgaad). Myth. [repr. ON. 
MtSgard-r : see Middenerd.] The proper name, 
in Scandinavian mythology, of the world inhabited 
by living men, in contradistinction to Asgard 
(Asgardr), the home of the gods. Also attrib., as 
midgard sea , stiake. 


x 38 z C. F. Kkary Outl. Print. Belief 73 The mid-earth 
serpent called J urmungandr .. lying at the bottom of the 
mid-gard sea. 


Midge (mids). Forms; 1 miege, mycg, 
myge, mygg, 4-6 mydge, 5 migge, 5-6 myge, 
6 mige, myglie, 6 - midge. [OE. mycg masc., 
rnyege wk. fem., corresponding to OS. muggia 
fem. (Essen glosses), MDu. mugghe (Du. mug), 
OIIG. mucca (MHG. mu eke, miicke, mod.G. 
mile he), Sw. mygg, mygga , Da. myg OTeut. 
types *mitgyo-2, *mugjbn-. It is uncertain whether 
the synonymous ON. my is related, and the alleged 
cognates outside Tent, are very doubtful.] 

1 . A popular name loosely applied to many 
small gnat-like insects ; by some entomologists 
restricted to the Chironomids e. 

cjz$ Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C 947 Culix, mygg. c xooo 
Sax. Leechd. I. 54 Wit) gnasttas & iniegeas. ciooo /Elfric 
Gloss, in Vyr.-Witleker 122/7 Cnlex, miege. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter civ. 29 He sayd & hundfie come & mydge [L. 
cynomia et sciniphcs ] m all paire enciis. c 1450 lilirottr 
Sa/tiacioun tymes diseses man a migge or els a flee. 

*5*3 Douglas VIZ nets XII. Prol. 172 To knit hyr nettis and 
liir wobliys sle, Tharwith to caucht the myghe and litiill 
fle. 1520 M. Nisret N. Test, in Scots Matt, xxlii. 24 Blind 
leidars, clengeand a myge, bot suelliand a camele. 155X 
Turner Herbal i. Avb, The smoke of it [wormwood), 
dryueth away gnates or mydges. 1623 Purch as Pilgrims 11, 
1771 margin , They are called Wall-lice, because they breed 
in Wals ; but in true English they are called Midges, and in 
Latin Cimices. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 953 
These small Summer Gnats.. are properly called in English 
Midges. 1668 Chahleton Ouomasticon 43 Culices. .Gnats, 
& si parvi srtnt Midges, a *732 T. Boston Crook in Lot 
(1805)88 Midges in the summer will fly about those walking 
abroad in a goodly attire, as well as about those ia sordid 
apparel. 1808 Scott Pam. Lett. 31 Oct., There is a founda- 
tion for the other part of the story, though no larger than 
a midge's wing. 1830 Rossetti Blessed Damozel vS, Where 
this earth Spins like a fretful midge. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling vi. (18S0) 236 The Green Midge, a very delicate 
little insect. 1886 Times 18 Aug. 10/6 The wheat midge 
. . produces the red maggots which so seriously damage the 
ripening ears of corn. 1896 Kirk ai.dy & Pollard tr. Boas' 
Pool. 27 6 Midges (Nernoeera) are usually slender with long 
antennae, whii.h in the males are often furnished with long 
hairs. 


b. Applied to a diminutive person. 

1796 Burns Wka will buy viy trogginf ix, By a thievish 
midge They had amaist been lost. 1847 C. Bronte f. Eyre 
xxxvi, A more spirited, bolder, keener gentleman than he was 
before that midge of a governess crossed him, you never 
saw, ma’am. x 856 Reader 17 Mar. 276 As compared to the 
men and women about him he is a mere midge. 

2 . A11 artificial fly for fishing. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 311 Black-midge, or gnat. 
Dubbing, of the down of a mole. 

3 - The fry of various fishes (Funk). Cf. mackarel- 
midge. 

1832 Couch in Mag. Nat. Hist. V. 15 Midge ( Ciliata 
glanca). Ibid. x6 It is the inackarel midge of our fishermen. 
. . For brevity’s sake I have retained only the name Midge. 

4 . A kind of small one-horse ‘ fly’ or cab. 

1877 Rep. P) ozdne. X33 (E. D. D.) Small flys licensed to 
carry two or at most three persons, to be seen on all the 
cab-stands about Torquay, are almost always called Midges 
about that town. 1896 Mrs. Oliwiant Old Mr. Tredgold 
ii. (1898) 16 [Refers to Isle of Wight.] A midge is not a 
grace :ul nor perhaps a very safe vehicle. 

6. Mining. (See quot.) Cf. Midgy. 

1883 Gresley Coal-mining Gloss., Midges, lamps (not 
safety) carried by palters, &c. 

0. attrib., as midge- like adj., midge- tail ; midge 
cap (see quot.); midge fly, a midge; midge 
grass, Hole its lanatus (Britten & Holland, 1886). 

*814 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 144 The la- 
bourers are under the necessity of wearing a sort of veil 
before their faces which they call *midgecaps. x 3 o 6 Wol- 
cot (P, Pindarj Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 259 The Bard, to kill 
a “Midge-fly pours her Thunder. _ 1783 Burns Death $ 
Dr. Hornbook xxii, Sal-alkali o’ *M 3 dge-taiI clippings. 


t MicLgern. Obs. exc. dial. Also 1 micgem(e, 
5 medryn, mydrun, myg(g)erne s 9 dial. 
midgen, midgerum, middren, etc. (see E.D.D.). 
[OE. mieggnt = OS. midgarni, OHG. viittigami 
:—OTeut. type *midjogarnjV n , f. *midjo- Mid a . 4- 
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*garn& (ON. gpm fem.) bowel, gut, cogn. w. 
*garm m Yarn.] The fat about the entrails of an 
animal; suet; in mod. dial, use the fat about the 
kidneys of a pig; leaf-lard. 

ciooo /Elpric Gloss.. in Wr.-Wiilcker 162/28 Exuginm, 
tnicgern. 14 . . Nom. ibid. 678/22 II ec omomestra, a medryn. 
14.. Voc. ibid. 599/3 Omentum , a pauncheclout (vet Myg- 
gerne). C1420 Liber Cocorttm (1862) 10 Take.. ho mydrun 
and he kydnere, And hew hom smalle. c 1475 Piet. Poe. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 747/31 Hoc omestrum, a mygerne. 

1Tb. App. confused with Midriff. 
a 1440 Promp. Parv. [Several texts have vtidrym, ntid- 
dryn , instead of midriff rendered diafragma.] i&g^iVorth- 
umb. Gloss., Middern, the midriff or diaphragm. 

Midget (tnbdget). [f. Midge + -et.] 

1. An extremely small person ; spec, such a person 
publicly exhibited as a curiosity. 

1865 W, Comte. Words in 7 ml. P. Inst. Cornua. Apr. 50 
Midget, very small, a mite. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old Town 
Folks xvi. (1870) 159 Now you know Parson Kendall’s a little 
midget of a man. 1884 Pall MallG. 22 Aug. 10/2 Achild., 
which had been exhibited by a showman .. as the smallest 
* Midget ' in the world. 189a E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
7 There are 120 saloon passengers, adults, 40 children, and 
2 ‘ midgets’ on board. 1903 Review 0/ Rev. Apr. 347 The 
undersized midgets of new recruits. 

2. A Canadian name for the Sand-fly. 

1859 iu Bartlett Diet, Amer. 

3. More fully midget-photograph. The trade 
name for a very small size of photographic portrait. 

1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 A smaller frame, screen shape,., 
to hold six ‘ midget ’ photographs. 

Mi'dgety, a. [f. Midget + -Y,] Very small. 
1798 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) 1 . 177 [My] cap . . was before 
too midgeLty to please me. 

Midgy (mi’d^i), sb. Mining, [f. Midge + -r.] 
See quot., and cf. Midge 5. 

1849 Greunwf.ll Coal Trade Gloss. fE.D.D. 1 , Midgy. an 
oblong box without a front, carried upright, the use of which 
is to carry a lighted candle or small lamp in a current of air. 

Midgy (mi*dgi), a. [f. Midge + -Y.] Consisting 
of midges. 

1806 J. Graham z Birds Scot . tt. 65 When dance the midgy 
clouds in warping maze Confused. 

Mid-heaven. [Midas.] 

1. Astrm. and Astral, The meridian, or middle 
line of the heavens; the point of the ecliptic on 
the meridian. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. vi. xxix. (1597' 308 b, The Fidu- 
cial! line of the label crossing the Zodiaque, will shew the 
degree of mid heauen at that houre. 1610 Healey St, Aug. 
Citie of God 203 Mid-heaven, the point between the Horo- 
scope and the west-angle. 1819 J. Wit , son Diet. Astrol. 
272 The 10th [house] is the midheaven, or medium cceli, or 
south angle. 

2. The middle of the sky. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. ri The sunne is not 
only risen and in our midheauen, but the light of it is 
seauen fold bigger then it was before. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xn. 263 Or ho w the Sun shall in mid Heav’n stand still. 1871 
Tennyson Last Tourn, 737 The red fruit Grown on a magic 
oak-tree in mid-heaven. 

3. The midst of heaven as the abode of angels. 

1667 MtLTON P, L. rx. 468 But the hot Hell that alwayes 

in him burnes, Though in mid Heav’u, soon ended his 
delight. 

t Midldone, adv, 06s. Also 4 midydone. 
[Grig. a syntactical phrase, mid idone , where Mid 
prep, governs i-done pa. pple. of Do v. The literal 
sense is thus * with this being done’.] Forthwith, 
immediately. 

ci 290 S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 468/226 He helper hope king and 
knyriit, he pouere alle mididone, ^1330 Arth. <5- Merl. 4138 
(KSlbing) Pe cherl bent iris bowe sone & smot a doke midi, 
done, 

Midi!, Midilerth(e, Midiling, obs. ff. 
Middle a., Middle earth, Middling a. 
Miding, obs. form of Midden, 

Midis, obs. form of Mins. 

Mi’dlag. Antiq. [Source unknown: Meyrick’s 
explanation ‘ mid-leg ’ cannot well be correct] An 
alleged name for a kind of tabard : see quots. 

1824 Mbykick Ant. Armour II. 84 These long tabards 
were peculiar to the English, being called mid lags, because 
as they were made in imitation of the surcoat, they reached 
to the middle of the legs. 1830 [E. Hawkins] A nglo-French 
Coinage, This feeble monarch [Ric. II] is represented in his 
state tabard or midlag. 

Midland (mkdland), sb. and a. [f. Mid a, + 
Land.] A. sb. The middle part of a country. Also 
pi. esp. applied to the middle counties of England ; 
and, in hunting use, with narrower sense to the 
champaign country including parts of the counties 
of Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, Warwick, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. 

*555 Eoen Decades 320 The three sayde prouinces occupy 
this mydlande of the worlde. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiit. 
1 Vpon the Mid-lands nowth' industrious Muse doth fall. 
a 1637 B. Jqnson Discov., De orationis dignitate. Meta , 
phora, As if,. a Gentleman of Northampton-shire, Warwick- 
shire, or the Mid-land, should fetch all the Illustrations to 
his countrey neighbours from shipping. 1684 T. Burnet 
Tit, Earth t, ii. 15 If the Sea lie. , lower generally than the 
shore, and much more than themid-land. *727 A. Hamilton 
Hew Act ?, E, Did, II. 1 . zr6 The mid Lands seem very 
mountainous, 1889 C, Edwardks Sardinia 340 The Sarde 
midlands. 1S08 Story of Midlands 10 The Midlands are 
rich m mineral wealth. 


B. adj. 

1. Situated in the middle of the land ; inland ; 
remote from the sea. Midland comities (of 
England) : the counties south of the Humber and 
Mersey and north of the Thames, with the exception 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and the counties bordering 
on Wales. The counties now forming the Midland 
circuit (see Circuit sb. 5) are Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, War- 
wick, Bedford, and Buckingham. 

160* Holland Pliny I. 40 In the midland parts far from 
the sea. 1675 Ocilby Britannia (1698) 6 The_ chief Trade 
[of Bristol] is manag'd from Wales, and the Midland-Coun- 
tries. _ 1783 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. p. vi, The 
inhabitants of the Northern .. parts of England, would be 
little acquainted .. with those of the mid-land parts. 1851 
Stephens Bk. Farm I. 157 In use in Forfarshire and the 
midland districts.. 1878 F. S. Wtu.iAMs.iI//rf/.. Railw. 8 
Such was the origin of the Midland Counties Railway, 
b. Belonging to the Midlands. 

Midland dialect: (a) with reference to the ME. period, 
the dialect (divided into East and West Midland) spoken in 
the region between those of the * northern ’ and ‘ southern 
dialects ’ ; in addition to the central parts of England this 
region included South Lancashire, the Welsh borders, 
Lincolnshire, and East Anglia; (b) in A. J. Ellis’s classifica- 
tion of modern English dialects, the dialect of an area 
extending from Wharfedale in Yorkshire to Stratford on 
Avon, and from Chester to the Lincolnshire coast, 

1837 Vouatt Sheep viii. 341 The Midland Long-woolled 
Sheep. 

2. = Mediterranean a. 2. Midland Sea , the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

1579 Fulke Heskius’ Pari. 34 From the mid lande sea to 
both the Oceans. 1683 T. Hoy Agathocles 3 Fruitful Italy, 
The Pride, and Envy of the Mid-land Sea. 1818 Byron Ch. 
Bar. iv. clxxv, The midland ocean breaks on him and me. 
1853 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy xxv, O’er the blue Midland 
waters with the gale, Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily. 

+ b. Of or pertaining to the Mediterranean Sea. 
1660 R. Coke Power 4 Sub/. 36 In lib. 3. cap. 4 he [Dio- 
dorus] makes four kinds of Libyans to inhabit the midland 
coasts about Cyrene and Cirtes. 

Hence Mi’diander, one who lives in the Mid- 
lands ; Mi’dlandize v. trans., to assimilate to the 
Midland dialect; Mi’dlandward adv,, towards 
the Midlands. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 91 Vpon whom ioine the mid- 
landers, to wit, the Gtetulianders. 1863 Kingsley Herein. 
xviii, The young earls went off— one midlandward, one 
northward. 1879 T. F. Simmons in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
Introd. 58 The Northern form may have been copied me- 
chanically by the scribe, although Midlandized in other 
cases. 

Midle, obs. Sc. f. Meddle ; obs. f. Middle. 
Mid leg. [Mid a ] 

1. The middle of the leg. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 10 b, Their 
souldiors in their watches, .stoode to the mid legges in dyrt 
and myre, 1748 Earthquake Peru iii. 259 A large Handker- 
chief, which hangs down behind to the Mid-Leg. 

b. Used ad-vb.-. To the middle of the leg. 

. 1829 W. H. Maxwell Siories of Waterloo I. 194 His 
jockey boots, -were in the newest style ; the top ..was met 
midleg by short tights of tea-coloured leather. 1878 H. S, 
Wilson Alp. A seen! s ii. 42 W e are wading mid-leg through it. 

c. Comb., mid-leg deep, mid-leg high. 

177a Wesley 7 ml. 16 Mar., Snow . . lay mid-leg deep in 
..the streets. 1788 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 404 
We found fine feed in the road, clover mid-leg high. 1837 
Hawthorne ‘Twice-told T. (1851) II. ix. 131 A solitary pas- 
senger is seen, now striding mid-leg deep across a drift. 

2 . Ent. One of the intermediate or second pair 

of legs of an insect. Also ait rib. 

1836 Kirby & Sp. Entamol. III. xxxiii. 370 Pedes Inter- 
medii (the Mid-leg.). Ibid. III. xxxv. 534 The first or mid- 
leg segment is not nearly so elevated as that of the hind-legs. 
Mid-lent. [Mid a.] The middle of Lent. 
*470 Paxton Lett. II. 394 , 1 am halffe in purpose to com 
home with in a monythe her afftr, or abowt Med Lente. 
1317 Toruington Pilgr, ( 1884) 1 The ffryday a for mydlent. 
1667-8 J.. Breton in Willis & Clark Cambridge U886) II. 706 
It is possible he may be in London by Midlent. 

b, at trib., in Mid- lent Sunday, the middle or 
fourth Sunday in Lent. 

. c 1450 God stow Reg. 194 At two termes in theyere.., that 
is to sey, the Sonday of Sexagesyme, and on mydlent 
Sonday. 1317 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) rMidlentesonnday, 
the xxij Day of Marche. 1623-4 Laud Diary 7 Mar., Mid- 
Lent Sunday. I preached at Whitehall. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VIII, 31/2 Saturday after Midlent Sunday. 

+ Midle’nteoi. Obs, [f. Mid a. + Lenten.] 
*= Mid-lent. Chiefly in Midlenlen Sunday. 

1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. xvi, 172 panne mette I with a man 
a mydlenten Konrlaye. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge u, 
1600 On sonday in mydlenton the viii houre. 1538 Aber- 
deen Reg, XVI. (Jam.), Betuix this & Sonday mydlemrene 
mxt to cum, 

Mi&lenting (midle-ntiq), vbl. sb. [f. Mid- 
lent +' -ING I.j The custom of visiting parents 
and giving them presents on Mid-lent Sunday. 

1720 Whkati.y Bk. Com. Prayer (ed. 3) 225 The Appoint, 
ment of these Scriptures upon this Day [Mtdlent-Sunday], 
might probably give the first Rise to a Custom still retain’d 
in many Parts of England, and well known by the name of 
Mid tenting or Mothering. 

Midler, obs. comparative of Middle; obs. f. 
Middler. 

Midlerd, Midlert, var. forms of Middle-erd. 


+ Mi-dless, fl. Obs. [f. Mid sb. + -less.] 
Having no middle. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. 343 An un-beginniug, 
midlesse, endlesse Ball [jc. the World]. 

Midiest(e, obs. superlatives of Middle. 

+ Mi’dlike, adv. Obs. [f. Mid sb. + -like.] 
Moderately. 

1375 Barbour Bruce in. 71 He set ensample thus mydlike. 

t Mid-lying, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mid adv.- + 
Lying vbl. sb.\ Adultery. 

c Z200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 13 TJnrihte luue is hordom and 
mid-hggunge pe men drigen bi-twenen hetn. 

t Mid man. Obs. [Mid a .] 

1 . A mediator, umpire. 

1646 R. Baillie Anabaptism (1647) 17 In this accomoda- 
tion these mid men proceeded so far. 1632-3 — Lett . Cg 
7 rnls. (Bannatyne Club) III. 179, 254, 296. 

2 . A man-midwife. 

1706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold Baths rt. (1709) 
345 The Mid-men have so far consented to this fatal and 
pernicious Practice as never to. .forbid it. 

Midmast, obs. form of Midmost. 
t Midmeasure, v. Obs. [f. Mid adv. + 
Measure zc] trans. To divide in the middle. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vn. 90 This reduplication . . of 
Pleura, is in this place, called Mediastinum, because it mid- 
measureth the btest. 

Midmest(e, obs. forms of Midmost. 

Midmore, -morewe, var. ff. Midmorrow. 
Mid morn. The middle of the morning; 9 a. m. 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 24 Also vrom Prime vort mid morwert 
hvvon pe preostes of Se worlde singe 5 bore messen. 13.. 
Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1073 Cum to pat merk at mydmorn. i486 
Bk. St. Albans C iii, Yeue the hawke therof eueri day at 
mydmorne and att Noone. 1876 Lanier Clover 5 The mid- 
morn empties you of men. 

t Midmorrow. Obs. Also 4 midmor(e)we, 
my dm or w, 5 m>d.nor(o)we, mydmore, mydo 
morroo. [f. Mid a. + Morrow.] = Midmorn. 

13. , S. Eng. Leg, in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. LXXXII. 
308 To mydmorw, vndrin & mydday. 13.. Seuyn Sag. 
(W.) 1626 The stiward made moche sorewe, Til hit were 
half wai midmorewe. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 83 At 
mydmore y lerned to go, And plaied as children doon in 
strete. 1496 Dives <$• Paup. (W. de W.) ix. xi. 363/1 For 
thou woldest not helpe me as I badde the, therfore as this 
daye mydmorowe thou shalt dye. 

b. attrib., as midmorrow day , tide, 
c 1330 A rth. <$• Merl. 7982 (KSlbing) pis was in time of 
May, Ri3t aboute midmorwe day. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. 
it. 42 In middes on a Mountayne at Midmorwe tyde Was 
piht vp a Pauilon. 

Midmost (mrdnmust), a. and adv. Forms: 

I midmost, middemyst, 3 mydmest, 3-4 mid- 
meste, 4 mydemyst, mydmest(e, 5 midmast, 
6 midmest, 7- midmost. [OE. midmest , formed 
with suffix -est on WGer. *middjumo- (OHG, in 
miltanien in the middle), OTeut. *midfumo- (see 
Middenerd) Indogermanic * medhyomo - (Skr. 
madkyama ), superlative of *medhyo- Mid a. 

OE. had also a synonymous medemest, formed with suffix 
-est on OTeut. *me<tuino- (Goth, miduma , OHG. me/am- 
in compounds ; cf. metami, OE. medume, medemt :—*med- 
umjo-, moderate) Indogermanic *medhemo-, a superlative 
formed directly from the root *medh-.\ 

A. adj. 1 . That is in the very middle, with regard 
to position, age, etc. 

c 1600 Sax. Leechd. III. 112 panne sceal hym, man teten 
blod on pan earme on pan middemyste mdra. 1297 E* Glouc. 
(Rolls! 685 pre do^tren Peking addepe eldost het gornorilte 
pe midmeste het regan. C1375 Cmsor M. 10023 (Fairf.) 
The mydmest bayly of p 8 thre Bytokenyp wele hir chastite. 
1387 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 205 Thai. , hes dismem- 
bent him. . of the haiil twa midmest fingaris. 1663 Cowley 
Verses Sev. Occas., Christ's Passion tii, My greedy eyes 
fly up the hill, and see Who ’tis hangs there the midmost of 
the three. 1697 Dryden AEneid x. 1083 Proud Mezen tins 
.. rush'd into the Plain, Where tow’rnig in the midmost 
Ranks he stood. 1716 Pope Iliad v hi. 270 High on the 
midmost bark the king appear’d. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
I.308 He [Philo] compares it [the Word of God] to the 
midmost branch of the golden candlestick. 

b, absol. The midmost part, the middle. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. Prol. 1 In the whiche gospel it is pro 
Stable to men desyrynge God, so to knowe the first, the 
mydmeste, other the last, that [etc.]. 1863 Palgrave 

Arabia I. 102 A huge parallelogram, placed almost diago- 
nally across the midmost of Arabia. 1863 Swinburne 
Dolores 333 From the midmost of Ida. 1003 Edin. Rev, 
Oct. 367 We are made to feel the young girl’s enjoyment., 
even in the midmost of her grief. 

2 . In partitive concord : The middle or midst of. 

1807 J. Barlow Colvmb.yn. 420 Where York and Gloster’s 
rocky towers bestride.. Virginia's midmost tide. 1885-94 
R. Bridges Eros $ Psyche Oct. xvii, She sank Silently 
weeping on the temple stair, In midmost night. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. sEneid 11. 329 High in the midmost city the horse 
pours forth from its side Warriors armed. 

3 . Most intimate. 

*846 Hawthorne Mosses 1. i. 19 It comes flowing softly 
through the midmost privacy. 

B, adv. In the middle or midst. 

*700 Dryden Pal. 4 Arc. m. 536 The king goes midmost, 
1800 Coleridge Piccolam. v, iii, Then midmost in the battle 
was I led In spirit. 1892 ‘ M. Field ’ Sight <y Song 13 Mid- 
most of the breeze. 

b. prep. In the middle or midst of. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. Introd., Midmost the beating 
I of trie steely sea. 1892 Longnt. Mag. Aug. 397 It stands 
[ midmost a marsh-country. 
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Midnight (mi-dnait), sb. Forms : a. see Mid 

a. and Night; in i inflected midder, mid(d)re, 
middyre niht(e ; / 3 . i middernseht, 3 midder- 
nilit(e. [OE. midniht — MDu, midnacht , midde- 
nacht, OHG. mittinaht (MHG. mitnaht), Sw. 
midnatt (ON. had a derivative form, mitinmtti 
*midjonahtjo m ) , f. Mid a. + Night. OE. had also 
the syntactical combination midde niht, frequently 
occurring in the dative as tniddre niht ; this in- 
flected form survived into the 13th c. ; it corre- 
sponds to Du. middernacht, G. mitternacht, which 
from the 14th c. have been used in ail cases.] 

1 . The middle of the night; 12 o’clock at night. 

a 900 tr. Bteda’s Hist. iv. x. (1890) 286 pa ongon heo 

semninga on midde neaht cleopian paem pe hire pesnodon. 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xi. 5 Sua huelc iuer hsefeafrtond 
& gae 5 to him sed middernaeht [etc.], a 1000 Phoenix 262 
JEl middre nihte. c 1200 Pices # Virtues 125 Alswa wel 
onbuten mid-niht alswa on mid-dapj. c 1205 Lay. 15943 
yElche middernihte heo bigunneS to fihten. as. 225 Leg. 
Kath. 1748 Ha wenden from hire, abuten pe midniht. 1382 
Wyclif Jndg. vii. 19 Gedeon wente in . , into a part of the 
tends, bigynnynge the watchis of the mydny^t. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859)81 Sodenly the belle gan sowne 
the hour of mydnyght. 1535 Coverdale Matt. xxv. 6 At 
mydnight there was a crye made. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for 
M. iv. ii. 67 'Tis now dead midnight. 1667 Milton P. L. 
ix. 58 By Night he fled, and at Midnight return'd From 
compassing the Earth. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 202 As 
yet 'tis midnight deep. 1813 Shelley Q. Malm. 146 Specks 
of tinsel, fixed in heaven To light the midnights of his 
native town 1 1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism xix. 143 There 
are not many subjects upon which, if he takes up his pen at 
ten o’clock, he cannot by midnight turn out a chatty and 
readable column for the next morning. 

2. transf. and fig. Intense darkness or gloom; 
a period of intense darkness. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthenopkil Sonn. xxiii. in Arb. Garner 
V. 352 Her forehead’s threatful clouds from hope removed 
me, Till Midnight reared on the mid-noctial line, c 1665 
Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1885) I. 99 
When the dawn of the gospel began to break upon this 
isle, after the dark midnight of papacy. 1781 Cowper 
Charity 376 Philosophy, . . while his province is the reason- 
ing part, Has still a veil of midnight on his heart 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 182 It was the darkest midnight of 
the world’s history. 

+ 3 . slang. Mother midnight (see quots.). Cbs. 

1602 F. Hering Anat. 11 One while hee playeth the Apo- 
thecarie, other whiles serueth in stead of Mother Midnight. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Mother Midnight, a Mid- 
wife (often a Bawd). 1715 Mrs. Centlivre Gotham Elect. 
Wks. 1872 III. 180 [To the Midwife] And you too, Mrs. 
Midnight ; kiss me, you old Jade you — . 

4 . attrib. passing into adj. 

a. Of or pertaining to midnight, occurring at 
midnight, meeting at midnight. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 260 That was ate mydnyht tyde. 
1634 Milton Counts 103 Mean while welcom Joy, and Feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry. 1698 [R. Ferguson] View 
Eecles. 32 The fittest and best Qualified Candidate to be 
A Midnight Gold Gatherer or an Emptier of Houses of 
Office. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vu. 1244 Survey this Midnight 
Scene. 1815 Chron. in Anti. Reg. 70 About fifty armed 
men came . . and swore all the inhabitants to be faithful to 
the new system enacted by the midnight legislators of this 
country [sc. Kilkenny], 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg.iv. Refectory, 
Are you such asses As to keep up the fashion of midnight 
masses? 1905 Westm. Gaz. 26 Sept. 7/3 The mishap occurred 
to the midnight train from Liverpool-street to Norwich. 

b. Dark as midnight. 

i6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. D 8 Whilst there I lie in 
midnight-dark immur'd, My friends emblazoned forth mine 
injurie. 1664 Butler Hud. it, ii. 770 It is an Antichristian 
Opera Much us'd in midnight times of Popery. 1755 Young 
Centaur 99 Dungeon them in midnight Dens of Fraud and 
Destruction. 1835 Browning Bp. Blongram's Apol. 253 
What ’s midnight doubt before the dayspring's faith? i 36 o 
Hawthorne Marble Faun xi, In all that labyrinth of mid- 
night paths. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. ,as midnight-shrouded, -'woven 
adjs,; midnight appointments U.S. politics , 
appointments made during the last hours of an ad- 
ministration ; specifically, those so made by Pre- 
sident John Adams {Cent. Diet. )\ f midniglit cart, 
a cart for carrying away night soil ; midniglit oil, 
used fig. in phrase to burn (etc.) the midnight oil, to 
sit up or work after midnight ; midnight sun, the 
sun as seen in the Arctic regions at midnight. 

1698 J. Collier Immor. Stage 204 To present Nature 
under every Appearance would be an odd undertaking. 
A "Midnight Cart, or a Dunghil would be no Ornamental 
Scene. 1635 Quarles Embl. ti. ii. 33 Wee spend our 
mid-day sweat, our Jmid-night oyle ; Wee tyre the night in 
thought ; the day, in toyle. 1744 Shenstone Elegies xi, I 
trimm'd my lamp, consum’d the midnight oil. 1882 Serjt. 
Ballantine Exper, iii, 32, I cannot say that I burnt much 
midnight oil. 1857 Dufferin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 316 
The nights were even brighter than the days, and afforded 
Filz an opportunity of taking some photographic views by 
the light of a "midnight sun. 1810 Associate Minstrels 76 
Then desolation's "midnight-woven pall Shall in one sable 
fold envelope all. 

t Mi’dniglit, v. [f. Midnight sb.] tram, To 
plunge into midnight darkness. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1, lxi. 187 Of all objects of 
sorrow, a distressed king is the most pitifull; because it 
presents most the frailty of humanity : and cannot but most 
midnight the socle of him that is falne. 

t Mi dnighting, vbl. sb. [Formed as prec. + 
-ING l.] ? The coming (of a star) to the meridian. 


* 57 ° D re Math. Pref. diiijb, By foreseing the Rising, 
Settyng, Nonestedyng, or Midnightyng of certaine tem- 
pestuous fixed Sterres. 

M£dmgh.tly (mi-dnaitli), a. and adv, [f. Mid- 
night sb. +-ly.] a. adj. Taking place at mid- 
night, or every midnight, b. adv. Every midnight. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 107 ‘ The Highflyer ' . . rushed 
midnightly through a village about nine miles distant. 1873 
Leland Egypt. Sketch Bk. 194 To this day he may be seen 
midnightly.. counting the graves and waitiug his turn. 

t Mid-noetial, a. nonce-wd. [hybrid f. Mid 
a. + - noctial in Equinoctial.] Belonging to mid- 
night. 

*593 [see Midnight a]. 

Midnoon (midnffn : stress variable), [f. Mid a. 
+ Noon.] Midday; noon. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 442 The Gentlewoemen in 
Greece and Italy, who begin their morning at midnoone. 
1667 Milton P. L, v. 311 Seems another Morn Ris’n on 
mid-noon. 1723 Watts Logic 11. v. § 7 They can tell pre- 
cisely., what Altitude the Dog-star had at Midnight or 
Midnoon in Rome. 1832 Tennyson CEnone 91 It was the 
deep midnoon. a 1864 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bks, (1879) 
I. 157 Far towards midnoon. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1814 Wordsw. Excurs. vi. p. 305 The approved Assistant 
of an arduous course From his mid noon of manhood to old 
age! i860 Ld. Lytton Lucile it. 11. i. 27 A roan of your 
years, At the midnoon of manhood, with plenty to do. 

c. attrib. passing into adj. Of or pertaining to 
midnoon ; occurring at midnoon. 

1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 64 Here nature in her 
midnoon whispers speaks. 1805 Southey Madoc in W, vi. 
From early morning till the midnoon hour. 

Mid-off. Cricket. [Short for mid-wicket off: see 
Mid a. 6.] A fieldsman on the off-side, in front of 
the batsman and near the bowler. Also the place 
where this player stands. 

1881 Daily News 9 July 2 He was badly missed at mid-off 
from a very easy chance by Cave. *894 Times 23 May 7/3 
Davidson, .hit the ball into the hands of mid -off. 

Mid-Oil. Cricket. [Cf. prec.] A fieldsman on 
the on-side, in front of the batsman and near the 
bowler. Also the place where this player stands. 

1881 Daily News 9 July 2 Routledge was neatly caught 
by mid-on running in at 194. 1888 A. G. Steel Cricket 

(Badm. Libr.) 208 On a true hard wicket we never like to 
see a captain putting his mid-on or short-leg close to the 
batsman, to field what is called * silly ’ mid-on. 1891 W. G. 
Grace Cricket 265 Mid-on is one of the easiest places in the 
field. 

t Midovernoon. Obs. [f. Mid a. + Over 
prep. 4- Noon.] The middle of the afternoon. 
(In quot. a 1300 app. used by mistake for Mid- 
ovebundern, which is the reading of other MSS.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7302 Fram anon amorwe uorte mid 
ouer non, f>e bataile ilaste strong. Ibid. 7487 Fram pat it 
was amorwe be bataile ilaste strong Vorte it was hei mid- 
ouernon, & b at was somdel long, a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
xxxvi. 6 And he sal lede als light j>i rightwisnes, And als 
mid over-none [Wyclif, as mydday] pi dome pat es. c 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 10673 He was two hundred mennes ban, — 
Or it was passed myd-ouer-none. 

Jig. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 84 At vndren to scole y 
was sett.. At mydday y was dubbid kny3t, .At M3 noony 
was crowned king .. At mydouernoon y droupid faste, Mi lust 
& liking wente away. 

t Midovertmdern. Obs. [f. Mid a. 4- Over 
prep. + Undern.J ? Midday. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxvi. 6 He sal lede pi rihtwisnes als 
liht, And pi dome als midovenmder briht. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3853 pus ra3t he fra pis reuir be many ruse waies 
To it was meten to pe mere to myd-ouir-vndorne. 

Mid place. 

+ 1. A place in the middle. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 21539 Vnto pe tun bar pai paa tre, par 
war pai don als in raide place, c 1400 Maundev, (1839) xx viii. 
280 In mydd place of that vale, vnder a roche, is an hedand 
the visage of a deuyl bodyliche. x6io Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of God 350 The mid-place is neither the highest nor 
the lowest. 1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 131 In the mid- 
place between, the River Dee runnes along. 

2. dial. (See quot.) 

1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xvi, Entering the door there 
was an apartment on each side, a ‘ mid-place 1 — that is, a big 
cupboard. 

|| Midl’aslx (mi’dreej). Also 7 med-, midrasch. 
PI. midrashim (midrajfm). [Heb. otd mid- 
rash ‘commentary’ (2 Chron. xxiv. 27, Revised 
Version 1884), f. root ®n to investigate, search.] 
An ancient Jewish homiletic commentary on some 
portion of the Hebrew scriptures, in which free 
use was made of allegorical interpretation and 
legendary illustration. Also, the mode of treat- 
ment characteristic of this class of commentaries. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 192 Mardochaeus (saith 
their Medrasch) sucked the breasts of Hester. 1625!'. God- 
win Moses Sf Aaron (1641) 28 The Disputer. He insisted 
upon allegories, and searched out mysticali interpretations 
of the Text. Hence himseife was tearmed Darschan, and his 
exposition, or homily, Midrasch. 1878 Schiller-Szinessy 
in Academy 28 Dec. 606/1 It [the Yalqut] saved a goodly 
number of the smaller Midrashim . . fromperishingaltogether. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 501 A happy Rabbinic midrash 
on the non-muzzling of the ox that treadeth out the corn. 

Hence Midra’shic a of or pertaining 10 the 
Midrashim; of the nature of midrash. 

1874 Deutsch Rem. 403 Midrashic literature. 


Mildred (mi'dred). Obs. exc. dial. Forms! 

I midhridir, -hri’Bre, -h.rytS(e)re, 5 miderede, 
midredyn, mydred(e, -rid, -ryde, 6 midridda. 
Sc. modereid. Also 9 dial, midred, middrit, 
etc. (see E.D.D. and Jam.). [OE. midhriSre 
OTeut. type *midjohriprjo m ) , f. midd Mid a. 

4- hretjer inward part; = OFris. mitkridri , 
midritkere, midrith, midrede . ] The diaphragm, 
midriff. Sometimes misused for Midgebn. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) I 44 Ilia, mid hridir, nioSati 
weard hype. <znoo P’oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 293/5 Omentum, 
midhriSre, C1325 Gloss W. de Bibbesw. in Rel. Ant. II. 78 
Miderede, li gist rate. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 678/5 
Hec diafragma, a mydrede. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
2388 WiLh half pe inydrid of a swyne. 1483 Catk. Angl. 239 
A Mid 1 edyn [MS. A . mydryde), . . omentum. 1535 Stewart 
C?-on. Scot, II. 432 Livar and lungis, modereid and melt. 
1570 Levins Manip. 1 16/10 Y" midridde, diaphragma. 
Midrefe, obs. form of Midriff. 

Midriasis, obs. form of Mydriasis. 

Midrib (mi-drib), [f. Mid a. + Rib.] 
f 1 . In phrase mid-rib deep , up to the middle of 
the ribs (of a horse). Obs. 

1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 350 Nets trailed on the Ground by 
two Horses, one goeth Mid-rib deep into the Sea. 1807 
P. Gass Jrnl. 236 A north branch.. is 40 yards wide and 
was mid-rib deep on our horses. 

2 . Pot. A principal rib continuous with, the 
petiole extending through the central part of the 
blade of a leaf. 

1776-96 W ithering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 91 Scales spear- 
shaped, skinny, yellow, with a green midrib. 1794 in M artyn 
Lang. Bot. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 445 
The petiole and midrib of the leaves. 

3 . Bee-keeping (see quot.). 

1884 Phin Did. A piculture Introd. 13 The word midrib 
has been used to denote 4 the septum or partition between 
the two sheets of cells which are found in every comb. 

Midribbed (mi-dxibd), ppl. a. Bot. [f. Mid- 
rib 4- -ed A] Having a midrib. 

1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 326. 

Midridde, obs. form of Midred. 

Midriff (mi’drif). Forms: 1 midhrif, micLrif, 

4- 6 mydryf, 5 mydref(e, mydrif, myddereffe, 

5- 6 mydxyff(e, 6 middryfe, midrefe, mydd- 
reffe, mydryfe, 6-7 midrif(f)e, 7 middrift, 

6- midriff. [OE. midhrif, f. midd Mid a. 4- hrif 
belly (cf. Riff s< 5. 4 ). Cf. OFris. midref.] 

1 . The diaphragm. To shake, tickle the midriff \ 
said of what causes laughter. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd, II. 278 Hwilum onginnecS of pam 
midhrife se is betweox psere wambe & paere lifre. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirtcrg. 148 He [«•. the oesophagus] declinep 
into pe ynnere partie til pat he peerse poru3 Pe mydrif. c 1440 
Promp, Parv. 337/1 Mydryf of a beste,. .diafragma, i486 
Bk. St. Albans E viij, In the mydref that callid is the 
rondell also. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 49 The 
entrayles, which be underneth themyddreffe. c 1550 Lloyd 
T reas. Health. A viij, A wounde in the braynes, hei-t, midrife, 
..or lyuer is deadly. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. iii. 175 
There's no roome for Faith, Truth, nor Honesty, in this 
bosome of thine : it is all fill’d vppe with Guttes and Midriffe. 
1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 28 An A equator, or middle 
fence, that divideth the whole body in the middest between 
the two Poles, like a Middrift. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. 
Wks. 1851 III. 67 We would burst our midriffes rather 
then laugh. 1725 Bradley Earn. Did, s. v. Oesophagus, It 
..passes through the Midriff. 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. ir. 
Newsp. 35 ¥rs. Ago, That conceit . .still tickles our midriff 
to remember. 1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 198 A sight to 
shake The midriff of despair with laughter. 

Comb. 1884 Tennyson Becket m. iii. Many midriff-shaken 
even to tears. 

1 2 . transf. A partition. (Cf, diaphragm.) Obs. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. Proem 12 In the 
midst of which frame, is. ; nail'd a board, ..which may not 
improperly be call’d a Midriff. 1766 Compl. Fa-nner s. v. 
Ventilator, A square box. ,in the middle of which is placed 
a broad partition, or midriff, made to move up and down. 

+ b. Applied as a term of contempt. Obs. 

1600 Dekker Shoomahers Holiday Wks.1873 1 . 13 Wife. 
Seuen yeares husband? Eyre. Peace Midriffe, peace, I 
know what I do, peace. Ibid. 19 [Eyre.] What Nan, what 
Madge-mamble-crust, come out you fatte Midriffe-swag- 
belly whores. 

Midryde, obs. form of Midred. 

Mids, sb., adv., and prep. Forms ; 3-6 myddea, 
4 mides, mydis, -ys, 4-6 myddis, 4-7 middes, 

5- 6 middys, mydds, 5-7 middis, 6 mydes, 
myds, Ak, middiss, 6-7 midds, 7 Sc. midis, 

6- mids. Also 7-9 Sc. (in senses 2 and 3) midse. 
[ME. middes , evolved from the advs. in-middes, 
on-middes (see In-mids and Amidst) which are 
altered forms of OE. in middan, on middan 
(where the prep, regularly governs the dative of 
midde sb. or of the wk. neuter adj. : see Mid a. 
and sb.). The alteration is due to the analogy of 
tS middes in the middle (see To-Mins), where to 
governs the genitive as in some other phrases.] 

A, sb. 

1 . The middle, middle part or point ; the midst. 
Chiefly in phrase in (the ) mids (of). Obs. exc. Se. 
(see E.D.D.). 

1340 Hampolr /V. Consc. 5192 par-for Crist sal sytte par pat 
day, Onence pe myddes of erth pus for to say. c 1375 Sc. Leg , 
Saints xix. ( Cristofore ) 14 Of his lyf al pe begynnynge, & pe 
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mydis, & als Jjc endynge. 1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 167 Syne | 
■with his baneris hardely [The] myddis of the toune he tais. 
*377 Langl. P. PL B. n. 184 And thus fals and fauel fareth 
forth togideres, And Mede in fie myddes and alie pise men 
after, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1548 The walle.,of marbilt was j 
most fro )>e myddes vp, Of diuers colours. 1449 in Cal. ' 
Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz, (1830) II. Pref. 55 The beames shullen 
be in brede atte myddes xij inches and in thiknes viij inches. 
c *450 Holland Hmulat 1 In the myddis of May. 1530 
Palsgr. 245/1 Myddes parte of a cbannell, Ic fil dune 
riuiere. a 1533 LD. Berners Gold Bk. M. Aural. (1546) I, 

A spyder that is in the myddes of her webbe. 1536 R. 
Beerley in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 35 Sutne cum to 
smattens begenynge at the mydes, and sume when yt ys 
allmost done. 1544 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (*886) I. 
213 In breadythe in the mydds Fyftye and fyve Foote. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, The Priest 
standing humbly afore the middes of the Altar. *564 
Harding Anew. Jewel ix. 122 King Dauid thought it very 
vnfitting.. that.. the Arke of God was putte in the myddes 
of skynnes, that is, of the tabernacle, 1611 Bible Luke 
iv. 30 He passing thorow the mids of them. Ibid. 35 When 
the deuill had throwen him in the middes. *62* Ainsworth 
Annot. Pen tat., Gen. xxiv. 22 (1639) 92 A weight called in 
Hebrew bekagh, which signifieth cleft or cut in the mids. 
*64* Hinde J.Bruenx li. 129 A man who knew right well., 
what it was that did make a mans face to shine in the mids 
of his own house and in the Congregation. 

+ 2. A means. 06s. 

*520 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 32 Wetruste. .of this your 
hard and goode begynning shall folowe a better myddes. 
*5.. 1st Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot.(i6zi)jj t He useth the ministery 
of men, as the most necessary middes for this purpose. *616 
J. Maitland Apol. Maitland of Lethington in Scot. Hist. 
Sac. Misc. (1904) 200, 1 hoip that my father his dealings sal 
appeir sincer. .& his endis & midis Iauful & honest. *646 
R. Baillie Lett. 4- Jmls. (Bannatyne Club) II. 355 Your 
debates about the midses mak the end among your hand 
to be lost, a 1658 Durham Exp. Rev. n. iv. (1680) 129 
A sinful midse for attaining an end. *710 Wodrow Carr. 
(1843) I. 144 This is the midse [method] that is fallen upon at 
present to prevent rents. 

3. A mean between two extremes; a middle 
course, a compromise. 06s. exc. Sc. 

*553 Kennedy Compend. Tract.m Wodr. Soc.Misc. (1844) 
143 Betuix thir twa extremiteis geve it plesit God that the 
myddis sulde cum furth, apperandlie it wer ane gret ease. 
*582-8 Hist. Jas. VI (1804) tyz Quhair they conferrit lang 
with the Lordis upoun the xxi day of May for sum articles 
of peace, bot neuer concludit any midds. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk JWodr. Soc.) m The Assemblie laboured to take a 
mids in the mater. *709 W. Stewart Collect. Worship. Ch. 
Scot. 244 Temperance is the Golden Mids between Absti- 
nence and Intemperance. *7*0 T. Boston Fourfold State 
(1797) 238 There is a mids betwixt omitting duty and the 
doing of it as thou dost it. *875 W. Alexander Sh. Ain 
Folk xii. 67 There’s a midse i’ the sea, ye ken, an’ it is not 
wisse-like to gae sic len’ths. 

+4. attrib. and Comb.', midsfinger, the middle 
finger; midsman, (a) a mediator; (b) in Ireland 
= Middleman ; mids-world, — Middle earth. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 42 Do bad god wurffen stund and stede, 
Dis middes werld Sor-inne he dede. 1483 Caih, Angl. 239/1 
ft Middis fynger, medius deg tins [sic], a 1662 R. Baillie 
JLett. {1775) II. 401 Mr. Blair and Mr. Durham appeared 
as mids-men led. Bannatyne Club midmen : see Midman]. 
1801 Ann. Reg. 23 What has been the main cause of the 
wretchedness of the Irish and the Highlanders of Scotland t 
The midsmen of the former, and the tacksmen of the latter. 
fB. adv. In the middle or midst. 06s. 
c 1407 Lydg. Reson A Sens. 5197 And ntyddys of thesoote 
herbage Ther be bestys eke savage, c 1430 — Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 12 Middes above, in ffulle riche aray, Thersatt 
a child off beaute precellyng. 

f C. prep. In the middle of. Obs. 

a 1400 50 A lexander 1061 fan metis him myddis fe way 
was meruale to sene, A hert. C1475 Partenay 5779 Thys 
wonderfull and meruelous best ne but on ey hath middes 
the forehed. c 1611 Chatm an Iliad xvm. 549 To end which 
two begun (Mids all) a song. 

FMids, v. Obs. [f, Mids jA] trans. To take 
a middle view of. 

1693 Stair I ns tit. 11. L 5 4*. *77 Tribonian midseth the 
matter thus. 

Mid-sea. The middle of the sea, the open sea. 
1582 Stanyhurst Mneis in. (Arb.) 73 Thee Creet lie in 
mydseas dooth stand too Iuppiter hallowd. 1667 Milton 
A X. vn. 403 Shoales Of Fish that with thir Finns & 
shining Scales Glide under the green Wave, in Scu lies that 
oft Bank the raid Sea. 1853 Grote Greece n. ixxxiv. XI. 
123 A gentle and steady Etesian breeze carried them across 
midsea without accident or suffering. *871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus Ixiv, 167 He rides far already, the mid sea’s 
boundary cleaving. 

b. attrib. quasi-«t^'. 

*57 S> J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf D vj b, When it was not 
yet enlarged with hir Italian dominions and midsea lies. 
1897 Kipling Captains Courageous viii, 153 Three boats 
found their rodings fouled by these reckless mid-sea hunters. 

Mid-season. 

+ 1 . The time in the middle of the day; noon. 

*6*0 Shatcs. Temp. 1. ii. 239 Pro. What is the time o’ th* 
day J An Past the mid season. 

2. The middle of the season. 

190a Eliz. L. Banks Newspaper Girl *66, I was wearing 
my new Paris hat, which, as it was mid-season, I had bought 
for eighteen shillings and sixpence, 
attrib. 1882 Garden, 14 Jan. 30/3 A mid-season house con- 
taining mixed kinds may now be started in the usual way. 
1889 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/1 A few really tasteful and 
appropriate mid-season dresses, 
iVi.idsllip (mi-djip). Naut. [f. Mid a. + Ship.] 
The middle part of a ship or boat. 

*555 Act 2 tygPh. 4- Mary c. ifi § 7 Any Wherry ..which 
shall not be,. iv. Foot and a Half broad in the Midship. 

* Raleigh Royal Navy 33 It is a great weakening to 


a ship to have so much weight . . at both the ends, and 
nothing in the Mid-Ship. 1865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of 
Fire (1872) 31 A singer that stood upon the bridge across 
the mid-ship. 

b. The rower who sits in the middle of a boat. 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 173 Midship backed and 

flapped like fury. 

c. Comb. : midsbip beam (see quots.) ; midship 
bend, = midship frame ; midship body (see 
quot.) ; midship frame, that timber or frame in 
a ship which has the greatest breadth ; midship 
port, a porthole in the middle part of a ship. 

*692 Capi. Smith’s Seaman's Gram. 11. xv. 122 The 
breadth upon the *Midship-beam 20 foot, c 1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (weale) 95 The Midship-Beam is the longest beam 
of the ship, lodged in the midship frame, or between the 
widest frame of timbers. 1805 Shipwright's Vade-M. *17 
* Midship-bend or frame, that bend which is called Dead- 
Flat. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v. Midship-bend, When 
the middle of the ship has a portion of a uniform cross-section, 
such is called the * midship body. *769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780) C 2 b, The most capacious of these represents 
wliat is called the *midskip-frame. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xxx, Two of the *midship ports of the antagonist were 
blown into one. 

Midshipman (mi'dJipmBen). [f. prec. -f Man. 

So called because stationed ‘ amidships ’’when on duty.] 

1. In the navy, the designation of a rank inter- 
mediate in the line of promotion between that of 
naval cadet and that of the lowest commissioned 
officer (i. e. in the British navy that of sub- 
lieutenant, in the U.S. navy that of ensign). 

[1626, 1627: see midships-man s. v. Midships.] 1685 Lond. 
Gas. Ho. 2054/3 Mr. Littleton, and. .Mr. Brisbane, both 
Midshipmen Extraordinary. 1701 Luttrell Brief R el. 
{1857) V. 100 Her lieutenant and 2 midship men killed. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Midshipman, a sort 
of naval cadet, appointed by the captain of a ship of war, to 
second the orders of the superior officers. *855 Mrs. Gaskell 
North 4 S. xiv, How well he looked in his midshipman’s 
dress. *900 W. Baird Gen. Wauchope ii. 33 Midshipmen’s 
amusements and practical jokes are proverbial. 

2 . U.S. ‘ A batrachoid fish, Porichthys margari- 
iatus : so called from the rows of round luminous 
bodies along the belly, like the buttons of a naval 
cadet’s coat’ {Cent. Diet.). 

*882 Jordan & Gilbert Synop. Fishes N. A nier. 75* 
Porichthys porosissimus — Midshipman. 

3 . Comb.-, midshipman's butter, the Avocado, 
Persea gralissima ; midshipman’s half pay (see 
quot.) ; midshipman’s nuts, broken pieces of 
biscuit as dessert (Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867), 

*866 Treas. Bot. 867/1 Persea gratissima.. .They contain 
a large quantity of firm pulp possessing a buttery or mar- 
row-like taste, and are hence frequently called Vegetable 
Marrow or *Midshipman’s Butter. *871 Kingsley At Last 
ii, Avocado, or Alligator pears, alias midshipman’s butter. 
C1851 — Lett. 4 Life (1877) I. 277 "Midshipman's half-pay 
(nothing a-day and find yourself). 

Hence Mrd.shipmanBh.ip, the office or position 
of a midshipman, 

1789 Cowper Let. (In Pearson's 76th Catal. (1894) 16), I 
. .rejoice with thee that thou hast succeeded in procuring 
a midshipmanship (there’s a word for you) for the poor 
young man in question. 1857 Chamb. Jml. VIII. 103 He 
■was undergoing the preliminary ordeal of midshipmanship. 

Midshipmite (mi-djipmoit). A sailor’s per- 
version of Midshipman. (Adopted by humorous 
writers as suggesting Mite sb.) 

*833 Marryat P. Simple viii, One of them ere mid* 
shipmites. *868 W. S. Gilbert Bab Ball., Nancy Bell, A 
bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite. *880 Theatre Jan, 39 As 
for the Midshipmite, he creates a roar whenever he struts 
across the deck. 

Midships (mrdjips), sb. and adv. [App. 
aphetic for Amidships, though appearing earlier 
in our quots.] A. sb. The middle part of a vessel 
either with regard to her length or breadth. 

1626 Caft. Smith Accid , Vug. Seamen 7 In a fight the 
Forecastle is his [the Lieutenant’s) place, to make good ; as 
the Cap tame doth the halfe decke ; and the quarter Maistevs 
the midships. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4116/3 Only her Hull 
from the Taffrill to the Midships remained above Water. 
1762-0 Falconer Shipwr. n. go* Both stay-sail sheets to 
mid-ships were convey'd. 

h. Comb.: + midships man = Midshipman. 

*626 Capt. Smith Accid ■ Vng. Seamen 2 His Mates are 
onely his Seconds, allowed sometimes _for the two Mid- 
ships men, *6a7 — Seaman’s Gram, xiii. 61 Midships men 
see the tops and yards well manned. 

B. adv. * Amidships. 

1838 Civ. Eng. 4 Arch. Jml. I. 384/2 Clear beam mid- 
ships.. 32ft. *852 H. W. Pierson Missionary Memorial 145 
On_ retiring, we stopped midships to sing a hymn of thanks- 
giving, 1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX- 332/2 The Clan 
Sinclair with her stem took the port side of the Margaret 
abaft midships, 

Mid-side. [Mid a.) The middle of the side. 

C1220 Bestiary 622 In water 39 sal stonden, In water to 
mid side. <*1300 Body 4 Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 
338 Forth was brou3t there, with a bridel, A corsed deve! 
als a cote.. With a sadel to the mid side, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vn. 991 Wallace self, at mydsid off thetonne.With 
men of armvs thai was to bargane bown._ *58* Burne 
Dispnt, 107 Sua that pence thay are al enterit in thescheip- 
fauld of Christ, nocht he the dur hot be the midsvd of the 
house, it is [etc.]. _ 1651-7 T, Barker A rt of A ngling (1820) 
17 The fish may lie up to the mid-sides in the liquor. 

Comb. *794 Wedge Agric. Chester 55 The cheese. . is then 
taken and placed midsiae deep in brine 


Mid-sky. [Mid a.] The middle of the sky. 
1634 Milton Comtes 957 Com let us haste, the Stars grow 
high, But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 1667 — 
P. X. vt. 314 Two Planets rushing from aspect maligne Of 
fiercest opposition in mid Skie. *86o Hawthorne Marble 
Faun (1879) II. iii. 37 Out of the mid-sky. 

attrib. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. 1, Thro all the midsky 
zones, to yon blue pole, Their green hills lengthen. 

Midst (midst), sb., adv., and prep. Forms: 

5 medeste, 5-7 myddest, 5-8 (9 arch, rare) 
middest, 6 middeste, mydst, 7 middst, 
midd’st, midest, 8 mid’st, 6- midst. [First 
appears in the 15th c. as middest. Prob. two 
different formations have been confused : (1) an 
extended form of middes , Mins, with the excrescent 
(euphonic or analogical) i as in amongst , against , 
whilst, and the dialectal oust for once, nice't (naist) 
for nice; (2) an absolute use of the superlative 
Middest a .] A. sb. 

1. The middle point or part; the centre, middle. 
Obs. or arch. 

a *400-50 Alexander 5396 He sa3e a dym cloude Full of 
starand sternes and stujtild in )>e myddest A grete grysely god. 
C1440 Alphabet of Tales 455 He was at }?e myddest. of |>e 
brygg. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 208 Subbion in the 
middest, and Blanchardine the hindmost. 1517 Ace. Bk. 
W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 214 King James .. about 
the middest of march tooke his p’gresse towards Scotland. 
*570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 197 Hee died before 
he had brought the worke to the midst. *s88 Kyo Househ. 
Phil. Wks. (1901) 250 Jerusalem. .is in the midst of our 
Hemysphere. 1592 Timme Ten Eng. Lepers F j, I will hut 
touch three parts : to wit, the beginning, the middest, and 
the end. 1654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Wars Flanders 
210 About the midst of Januavy. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Shropsh. (1662) 111. 1 This Shire being almost in the middest 
of England. 1671 H. M. Erasm, Colloq. 319 If thou open 
the black stone Cyamea, thou shalt find a bean in the midst 
1695 Drydicn Dufresnqy's Art Painting Pref. 44 One Play 
..where there is nothing in the First Act, but what might 
have been said or done in the Fifth ; nor any thing in the 
Midst, which might not have been plac’d as well in the 
Beginning or the End. a 1894 Stevenson Tales and Fanta- 
sies, J. Nicholson (>905) 76 He was not past the midst of 
the first field. 

2. The position of being in the interior of, 
involved or enveloped in, or surrounded by (some- 
thing, or a number of things or persons, specified 
or implied). Now almost exclusively in the 
phrase in the midst of (formerly also f among the 
midst of), chiefly in the senses: Among, amid, 
surrounded by (a number of things or persons); 
while fully engaged with, ‘in the thick of’ (occupa- 
tions, troubles, etc.); during the continuance of 
(an action or condition). 

tat 500 Chester PL, Saint. 4 Nativ. (Shaks. Soc. 1843) 
1x3 And one his breste written also Thelandes naimes and 
goodes bouth too, And sette also in the medeste [E. E. T. S. 
ed. p. 127, myddes] of thoe, God of Rome righte as akinge. 
*535 Coverdalb Luke iv. 35 And the deuell threw him in 
the myddest [1611 middes] amonge them. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Burial of Dead, In the myddest of lyfe we 
be in death. 1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 12 A woman 
sitteth crowned in parliament amongest the middest of men. 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 58 While you were in the 
middest of your sport. 1606 G. W[oodcockr] Hist, Ivstine 
xxxii. 109 In the midest of the battell, i6x* Bible Dent. 
iv. 12 And the Lord spake vnto you out of the midst of the 
fire. *632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 270 In the middest of all this 
hurley hurley. *632 Sanderson Serin. 315 To plucke thee 
out of the middest of a froward and crooked generation. 
a 1658 Cleveland A’ us tick Rampant Wks. (1687) 44s Made 
his Way with his Sword alone.. into the middest of their 
Troops. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 153 P 6 In the midst 
of an adventure. 1818 Shelley Rosa! . 4 Helen 860 In the 
midst of a city vast and wide. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 289 Armies, .were kept up in the midst of peace. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola 11. i, From the midst of those smiling 
heavens he had seen a sword hanging. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
AEneid 111. 104 Crete, in the midst of the waters lies. Mod. 
In the midst of his enormous labours, he has found time 
to [etc.]. 

t b. To leave in the midst [ = L. in medio 
relinquere ] : to leave undecided, abstain from 
giving an opinion on. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos. 1. 107 , 1 leave it in the middest, till 
further proofe of the truth be made. 

e. With a possessive, usually of plural pronoun, 
(in) our, your, their midst. 

This use is scarcely found before the igth century; the 
solitary example from the 16th c. does not prove that it was 
current, Cf. ‘ in her middes ’ (=in their midst) Apol. Loll, 
(c 1400) 12. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxxxv. iv, Not so his dreadfull 
showes he ceas’d, But did them still in Hfgipts mid’st renew. 
1794 C. John in Southey Life A. Bell (1844) I. 205 If we then 
couldjiave had our dear Dr. Bell in our midst, our pleasures 
and improvements would have been greatly heightened. 
1825 J. Montgomery in Chr. Psalmist J1B28) 414 Lo, in 
their fntdst his form was seen, The form in which He died. 
1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xi. (1866)200 When, .his shield 
[should] he hung aloft again as of old in the camp’s midst, a 
sign of help to the poor and the oppressed. 1867 W. L. 
Newman in Quest. Reformed Pari, 119 Her vast and avail- 
able coalfields, her iron mines, the energy of her people, 
founded cities in her midst. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 
133 The enduring light that broke out in their midst. 

d. With omission of article, in midst (of). Now 
only poet. (rare). 

1590 Spenser F, Q. 1. vii. 5 In middest of the race. Ibid. 
I. ix. *0, I ever, .ioyde to stirre up strife, In middest of 
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MIDSTREAM. 

their mournfull Tragedy, a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1643) 
114 To reckon him in middest of his dearest favorites. 
*617 J 'an.ua. Ling. Advt., That should haue brought thee 
in midst a faire orchyard. 1861 Lytton & Fane Tannhiitiser 
1x2 In midst, His worn cheek channeled with unwonted tears, 
The Landgrave. 1880 Watson Prince's Quest 63 There 
towered In middest of that silent realm deflowered A palace. 
*f[ poet, with transposition of possessive adj. 

1671 Milton Samson 1339 And in my midst of sorrow and 
heart-grief To shew them feats. 

+ 3 . A medium, middle course or term, mean. 
Sc. Obs. Cf. Mids. 

cx6io Snt J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 19 Rather following the 
Extremity than the right Midst, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtil 
Hist. pas. II, Wks. (1711) 30 The majesty of a prince hardly 
falleth from a height to a midst, but easily is precipitated 
from any midst to the lowest degree and station. 1678 
R. Barclay Apol. Quakers vii. § 2. 202 They have laboured 
after a Midst betwixt these two extreanw. 1786 A. Gib 
Sacr. Contempt. I. vn. ii. 158 There can be no proper midst 
in a Soul, betwixt moral good and evil. 

33 . adv. 

1 . In the middle place. Only in Milton’s phrase. 
[Prob. to be regarded as a contracted form of Middest a. 

used advb.] 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 163 On Earth joyn all yee Creatures 
to extoll Him first, him last, him midst, and without end, 
1773 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 426 May God grant you every 
blessing. Remember Him first, last, and midst. 1854 De 
Quincey War Wks. 1862 IV. 271 Every nation's duty first, 
midst, and last, is to itself. 

2 . = * In the midst Const, of. poet. rare. 

1673 N. Lee Nero iv. i, If I gaze long, I shall my nature 
lose : Mid’st of my full carreer, I stop and muse. 1883 
R. W. Dixon Mono 1. vi. 16 And midst there, was a goodly 
chantry seen. 1883-94 R. Bridges Eros <$• Psyche June v, 
The grassy plat ’Midst of her garden, where she had her seat. 

C. prep. In the midst of; + between. Commonly 
written 'midst, as if aphetic for Amidst. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, l . ii. 24, I would ne’re haue fled, 
But that they left me ’midst my Enemies. 1593 — Liar. 
566 And midst the sentence so her accent breakes, That twise 
she doth begin ere once she speakes. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 
28 From whence a voice From midst a Golden Cloud thus 
milde was heard. 1682 Cref.ch Lucretius (1683) 77 The 
peaceful Ox contains most parts of Air, Not subject unto 
too much Rage, nor Fear, A temper, 'midst the Lion, and 
the Deer. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 26 And ’midst the 
desart fruitful fields arise. 1821 Shelley Adouais xxxi, 
Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, A phantom 
among men. 

Midstream (mi.-dstrf-m). [f.Minm + Stream.] 
The middle of the stream. Alsoy^r. 

c 13x3 Greenwich Hosp. MS. Documents (P. R. O. Box 20, 
bundle O, No. 12), En prirnis a commensere de mydstrente 
de Derwent. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love n. i, The mid- 
stream’s his; I, creeping by the side, Am shoulder’d off by 
his impetuous Tide. 1733 Somerville Chase hi. 346 Down 
the Mid-stream he wafts Along. 1827 E. Mackenzie Hist. 
Newcastle II. 742 note , The midstream of the river, taken 
at low water, is considered the boundary between the coal- 
mines. 1849 E. B. EASTWtctc Dry Leaves 99 He was 
obliged to have the boat kept in mid-stream. 1899 T. Nicol 
Recent Archxol. 4 Bible ii. 94 We are brought into the 
midstream of Biblical History. 

attrib. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 432/2 On the mid- 
stream side of the rocky islet, .the hank was eight or ten 
feet high. 1903 Daily Chron. 13 Mar. 4/4 The ford would 
land us on a mid-stream island, 
b. Used advb. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth <f L. 10x5 Whom Gareth met mid- 
stream. 

Midsummer (mrdszimci). Forms : see Mid 
a. and Summer sb.; also, 3-5 missomer, 4 
mesomur, misomero, myssomer(e, mysomer. 
fOE. viidsumor ; see Mid a. and Summer ; cf. ON. 
midsumar (Sw. midsovimar , Da. midsommer), 
MDu. muisotner, middesomer, middensomer (Du. 
midsomer), mod.G. mittsommer. In OE. also as 
two words, with inflexion of the adj.] 

1 . The middle of summer; the period of the 
summer solstice, about June 21st. 

<1900 it. Bxda’s Hist, v, xii. (1890) 425 S wa sunnan upgong 
biS aet middum sumere. cross Byrhtferth's Handboc in 
Anglia (1885! VIII. 311 past ys on lyden solstithim & on 
englisc midsumor. a 1x23 O. E. Chron. an. xxox pa to midde 
sumeran ferde se cyng uc to Pefenesas. c 1290 Bchet 1693 
in S. Eng. Leg. I. 135 A-^eiu Midsomer it bi-ful. X297 
R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 10546 Suppe he norn iwis Winchestre 
aboute missomer. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 313 Every 
person . .shalle pay, euery yere, ffor hys ffeste, at Myssomere, 
xijcf. 1412 Catterick Ch. Contract (Raine 1834) it Be 
mysomer next. 1473 Warkw. Chron, (Camden) 6 At mysso- 
mere, the Duke of Clarence passede the see to Caleis. 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conan. 153 His wyfe. .after aboute 
Midsomer, ended her life there. 1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 
iv. i. 102 Gorgeous as the Sunne at Mid-summer. 162s 
N. Carpenter Grog. Del. 1. x. (1635) 223 Their longest clay 
at Midsummer is 24 houres. 17x4 Gay Sheph. Week tv. 27 
At Eve last Midsummer no Sleep I sought. 1840 J, Buel 
Farmer's Comp. 44 The crops may then mature before they 
are injured by the intense heats of our mid-summers. 

fig. C1450 Godstovo Reg. 18 Bryng us mydsomer of 
heuenly blys, I pray ;ow, martyrs both, Paule and Iohn. 

•pb. Phr. To have but a mile to midsummer : 
to be somewhat mad. (Cf. midsummer madness .) 

C146S Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 92 Tho bestys that thys 
wioughte to mydsomer have but a myle. 

2 . = Midsummer day, June 24th. 

1530 Palsgr. 245/1 Mydsomer, la sainct Jehan. 16. . 
Robin Hood 4 Pr. Arragonx ix. in Child Ballads III. 148/2 
* On Midsummer next ’, the damsel said, ‘ Which is June the 
twenty-four 


427 

3 . attrib, and Comb., as midsummer-beauty, fair, 

- night , -pomp, -quarter, -rose, - sunbeam , term, f -tide, 
time ; f midsummer ale, a festive gathering 
held at midsummer ; midsummer chafer 17. S., a 
beetle, Rkizotrogus solstitialis (Cent. Diet. 1890); 
midsummer daisy, Chrysanthemum Lcucantke- 
mum (Prior Plant-n. 1879 ) ; .Midsummer Day, 
the 24th of June, one of the recognized (quarter- 
days’ in England; midsummer eve, t evert, the 
evening before Midsummer Day; midsummer 
games, festivities held at midsummer; midsummer 
growth, a second start into growth after ceasing 
(Jackson Bot. Terms 1900) ; midsummer mad- 
ness, the height of madness (cf. midsummer 
moon ) ; midsummer men, Sedum Telephium, a 
plant used by girls on midsummer eve to divine 
whether their lovers are true ; f midsummer 
moon, ? the lunar month in which Midsummer 
Day comes ; sometimes alluded to as a time when 
lunacy is supposed to be prevalent ; f midsummer 
sights, rural dramatic performances at midsum- 
mer ; midsummer silver, the silver-weed, Poten- 
tilla anserina. 

1633 Marmion Antiquary iv. (1641) I 3, And now next 
•Midsummer ale, I may serve for a fool.. .1867 ‘Ouida' 
C. Castlemaine (1879) 5 The country was in its glad green 
•midsummer beauty, c xooo Sax. Leeckd. I. 90 WiS lifre 
sar xenim on •midde sumeres dm3 b a ylcan wyrte. 1297 
R. Gr-ouc. (Rolls) 10266 Alle pe bissopes..pat.ar missomer 
clay in to this londe come. 1359 in Eng. Gilds <1870) 97 
On inesomur day. c 1423 St. Mary of Oignies u, x. in 
Anglia VIII. 177/43 Fro be annuncyacyqne of oure lady 
vnto myssomer-daye. 1556 Chron. Or. Friars (Camden) 29 
The mydsomer day followynge was his sonne croxvnyd Henry 
the viij tl > at Westmyster. 1710 Addison Tatler No. 221 
P2 Upon Midsummer. Day last, as he was walking with me 
in the Fields. 1426-7 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 66 On *myd- 
somer eve a dawber and his man . . xiiij d. x8ao W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II. 128 On Midsummer eve, when it is well 
known all kinds of ghosts, goblins, and fairies, become 
visible and walk abroad. 1904 Edin. Rev. Jan, 53 The 
elderbush is cut on Midsummer Eve. 1332 IVynnere 4 
Wastourc 1 66 in Pari. Three Ages (Roxb. Club) 95 One 
•Missomer eueu. 1 356 Chron. Or. Friars (Camden; 16 Oil 
mydsomer evyn [1433] the duke with hys wyfie came to 
London, c 1566 S cog in's Jests (Hazl.) 145 On a time about 
•Midsummer faire, he., went to Barnwell. 1577 I). Googe 
Iteresbach's Hush. 1. 6 b, The Fathers .. busied them 
selues rather with Pageantes and *Midsommer games, then 
with the Vineyard. x6ot Shaks. Twel. N. m. iv. 61 Why 
this is verie ’Midsommer madnesse. 1735 Connoisseur 
No. 56 r 5, I likewise stuck up two *Midsummer Men, 
one for myself, and one for him. Now if his had died 
away, we should never have come together. 1877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring 169 It was an olden superstition that 
the bending of the leaves to the right or to the left of the 
orpine plants, or Midsummer men, as they were called., 
would never fail to tell whether a lover was true or false. 
1523 Fitziierb. Hush. § 124 Wede them clene in *myd- 
somer mone. 1389 Marprel. Epit. (1843) 14 Whether 
it be midsommer Moone with him or no. 1690 Dryden 
Amphitryon iv. i, What’s this ? midsummer-moon 1 Isallthe 
world gone a-madding? a 1330 Birth Jesus 641 in Horstm. 
Allcngl. Leg. (18731 93 P e schorteste xii^t pat was po, was 
•inissomernrjt. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. i. 102 If it had not 
been for a hot Midsomer-night. 1866 M. Arnold Thyrsisv’ii, 
Soon will the high •Midsummer pomps come on. x 553-4 in 
Swayne Sarnm Churchw. Ace. (1896) 99 Wyllyam lobbe for 
kepynge of the clocke for *mydsomer quarter xx d, c 1430 
Lyog. M in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 All start in chan nge like a 
•mydsomer rose. 1577 B, Googe Heresbach's Hush. 1, 16 The 
husbandes. .spent their time rather in Maygames and •Mid- 
sommer sightes, then with tylling the ground, or planting of 
Vines, a 1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey (17x8.1 III. 62 In 
this place [Lmgfield, Surrey] the Inhabitants are very fond of 
Ghirlands, or Garlands, made of *Midsummer Silver, a little 
Herb, which continues all the Year of a bright Ash Colour, 
and have crowded the Church and their own Houses with 
them. 1809 Manning & Bray Hist. Surrey II. 340 No 
such custonxnow prevails (1808), nor do old people remember 
it The Midsummer Silver is common here. 1859 Gf.o. 
Eliot A. Bede xii, Warmed by the *midsummer sunbeams. 
1338 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot/. (1903) VI. 430 Item, Charles 
Geddes, in compleit payment of xl rnerkis for his fe of the 
•mydsomer terme last bipast, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 224 Fro •Midsomertide to he Apostle S. Thomas. 
1375 Barbour Bruce x. 823 Gif at *Mydsummer tyme ane 
}eir To cum, it war nocht with bata[i]ll Reskewit, than 
[etc.]. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 45 The riuer Nonanus at 
euery midsummertime swelles and runs ouer the bankes. 

Midsummerish (mi'dsz?m;mj), a. [-ish.] 
Having the characteristics of midsummer. 

1836 Mrs. Gore Mrs. Arrnytage I. 302 The days, long 
and Midsummerish as they were, passed away. 

Midsnmmery (mi-ds»m3ri),«. [f. Midsummer 
+ -Y.] Of or pertaining to midsummer. 

1866 Motley Corr. (1889) H. 217 The weather has been 
mid-summerv. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 108 A species 
of golden-rod with a midsummery smell. 

t Mid-terranean, a. Obs. = Mediterranean. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. ii. m. Colonies 86 North- 
ward with narrow Mid-terranean Sea, Which from rich 
Europe parts poor Africa. 

t Midt holing, Obs. [f. Mid prep. + Thole 
v. + -iNG 1 .] Compassion. 

X340 Ayenb. 157 Ich ssel habbe pit6 and mid polyinge, 

Midtime (uii'ditsim). [f. Mid a. + Time.] The 
time in the middle (of the day, etc.). 

157X Golding Calvin on Ps. Iv. 17 The midtyme was 
appoynted for theire Sacrifices. 1619 Drayton Bar. Wars 


MIDWAY. 

vi. lxxiii, It being then the mid time of the Night. % 6 gaSc. 
Metr. Ps. cii. 24 O take me not away In mid-time of my 
dayes. 

MMulert, variant of Middle erd Obs. 
Midwald,-wall, var. If. (in Diets.) of Mod wall. 
Midwall (mi-dwql). Arch. [f. Mid a. + W all.] 
Used attrib. in midwall shaft, a shaft or baluster, 
placed in the middle of the thickness of the wall, 
in an early type of English belfry windows. 

x88o Freeman in Macm. Mag. No. 246. 453, I doubt 
whether a midwall shaft is to be found between the Avon 
and Exmoor. 1893 C. Hodges in Reliquary Jan. 17 The mid- 
wall shafts, which are slightly barrel-shaped, are ten inches 
in diameter. 

Mrdward, a., sb., adv. and prep. Forms : 1 
middeweard (as sb. -wearde), -ward, -ward, 
-weard, 2 middewariSe, 4 mydwarde, pi. 
myddwardis, 4-5 Sc. mydwart, 4-6 midwards, 

5 pi. midwardis, 5-6 mydward, 4- midward. 
[OE. midcleiveard t see Mid a. + -ward. Cf. MDu. 
middewaert. (The 12th c. form middrwarSe may 
be a misreading for middewardre dat. fern.)] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . In partitive concord: The middle of. Obs. 
After OE. only preceded by in ; the definite article, when 
used, was placed between the adj. and sb. In midward as 
thus used has the appearance of being a prepositional phrase 
governing the sb. : cf. Amidward, Emidward. 

c 893 K. /Elfked Oros. n. vt. § x AEfter pasm Eufrate fra 
ea, seo is meest eallra ferscra wtetera, & is irnende fmrh 
middewearde Babylonia burg, c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 43 SeoS- 
pan he him sceawede and stude inne midde-watSe helle. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 633 Bot yhon tre cum pou nawight to, pat 
standes in midward paradis. ?c 1325 K. Ham 590 (Laud 
MS.), Ich sal do pruesce. For pe lef wyt schelde, In mlde- 
ward )>e felde. X340 Ham bole Pr. Cause. 63x9 1 Als a litel 
spark of live says he, 1 In mydward j>e mykel se, Right swa 
alle a mans wykkednes Un-to Jxe mercy of God es ’. 

2 . Occupying the middle. Obs. exc. arch, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9921 (Cott.) pe midward hexx es bat 
i mene. c 1373 Hid. 764 (Fairf.) Of al pe trees [we ete] bot 
of ane, }>e midwarde tree ys vs out-tane. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd (1877) 2 The mid ward time and the fading, and the 
last of the latter days. 

t B. sb. The middle, the middle part. Obs. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. xxi. 15 (Lamb.) On middeweardan innopes 
mines in medio ventris mei. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
9664 God ys shapper of allepyng, Hewotepe mydwarde, 
and pe endyng. 1375 Barbour Bruce in. 682 Ane ile. .may 
weill in mydwart be Betwuix Kyntyr and Irland. c 1400 
Bcryn 2759 In mydward of this gardyn. stant a feire tre. 
C1450 Lovehcu Grail xL 550 But as In the Midwardis, 
vndirstonde pou here, that whanne he Cam to his Middyl 
Age, he wax A man bothe sad and Sage, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 503 Als motiy syne in the mydwart put he. 
1303 in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 231 The fashion of her nose 
is a little rising in the midward, c 1350 R. Bikston Bayte 
Fortune Bjb, Yf thou were in Terns in. midwarde of the 
sande. 

+ C. adv. In the middle. Obs. 
c 1470 Henry Wallaces. 920 OfFkyn he was, and Wallace 
modyr ner, Off Craufurd syd that mydward had to ster. 

D. prep. In the middle of. Obs. exc. arch, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1032 Midward pat land a wel springes. 
18x7 Scott Harold v. ii, Midward their path, a rock of 
granite grey From the adjoining cliff had made descent. 

Mid-water, [f. Mid a. + Water sb.] The 
middle portion of the water vertically, near neither 
to the bottom nor the surface. 

1653 Walton Angler xii. 183 Letting him [a minnow] 
swim up and down about mid-water, or a little lower. 18x6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxii. (1818) II. 295 Some move in 
midwater, either by the same motion of the legs as they 
use in walking, or by strokes, as in swimming. 1903 
Holman Hunt Pre-Raph. I. 69 Red-spotted trout poised 
in mid-water. 

attrib. 1868 Daily Tel. 5 June 5/1 It is the same with 
herrings, cod, ling, and all the mid-water fish. 

+ Mid waters , adv. Obs. [f. Mid a. + W ateu, 
with advb. j.] In the middle of the waters. 

a 1800 Coble o' Cargill vi. in Child Ballads IY, 359 Before 
that he was mid-waters, The weary coble began .to fill. 
Midway- (mrdwtd, midvv?-), sb., a., adv. and 
prep. [f. Mid a. + Way. Cf. MDu. middetvech ; 
also Da. inidtvei .] A. sb. 

J L The middle of the way or distance. Obs. 

C897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past C. It. 399 Donne biS Sast 
swa swa Segor stod on midwege betweox fern muntum & 
them merscum Se Sodoma on wses. ? a 1400 Morte A rtk. 
2682 Sir Wychere, Sir Walchere, theis weise mene of armes, 
. .Mett him in the mydwaye. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 31 
Fro Calabre or fro Cecyle to Akoun, be See, is T300 Myles 
of Lombardye. And the Ile of Crete is right in the myd 
weye. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 68Thestudie 
of letters is. .so long and uneasie a journey, that they which 
thinke to finish it, oftentimes staie in the midwaie. 1677 
W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) I. 36 Ncwhaven.. seated 
near the Midway betwixt Hudsons River and that of Con- 
necticut. 1770 King in Phil. Trans. LXI. 256 She men- 
tioned a very steep shelf, or descent, in the midway. 

+ 2 . A medium ; a middle course. Now rare. 
1599 Shaks. Much A don. i. 8 Hee were an excellent man- 
that were made iust in the mid- way betweene him and 
Benedicke. 160 6 — A nt. 4 Cl. hi. iv. 19 No midway’Twixfc 
these extreames at alb a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (r6 60) 
168 Our sorrow must walk in a mid-way betwixt neglect and. 
excess. 1677 Govt. V enice 56 The Senat having chosen the 
midway, which in great dangers, and doubtful, is always 
the worst. 1847 Emerson Poems (1837) 39 Nor mount; nor’ 
dive; alt good things keep The midway of the eternal deep. 
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B. adj. 

1 . Situated in the middle of the way, occupying 
the middle, rare exc. poet. 

*605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 6 The Crowes and Choughes, 
that wing the midway ayre Shew scarce so grosse as Beetles. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1218 In Mid-way Flight Imagination 
tires. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Suck 221 The midway parting 
of his crisp hair. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Er. Hist . 29 No 
more at midway heaven. 

2 . fa. Medium, moderate. Obs. 

1573 Tyrie Re/ut. Knox To Rdr., Als conuenient to hegyle 
the simple reader, as to impesche and trauel men of gude 
ingyne and midway knawlage, to cum to the vnderstanding 
of the veritie. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vn. 
43 He was of midway stature. 1675 G. R. tr. Le Grand's 
Man without Passion 59, 1 confess that I understand not 
that competent or midway knowledg by him found out. 
b. Of an opinion : Mediating, rare. 

*905 Jas. Orr Problem Old Test. ix. 327 The midway 
theory advocated by Ndldeke. 

C. adv. 

1. In the middle of the way or distance ; half-way. 

a 1225 After. R. 4x2 A sunedei midwei bitweonen pet and 

ester. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. m6/i Lithquo, 
midwaie betwixt Sterling and Edenburgh. 1608 Shaks. Per. 
v. i. 48 She . . would . . make a battrie through his defend parts, 
which now are midway stopt. _ 1692 R. L’ Estrange. Aster 
cxxxiii. 123 The Hare lay’d himself down about Mid-way. 
*794 Mrs. Radcuffe Mysf. Udolpha iv,The vapoursfloated 
mid-way down the mountains. 1868 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1879) I. xxvii. 225 Midway in the strait he met the French 
fleet. *896 Howells Impressions Exp. 197 The band. . 
playing in the afternoon midway of the long veranda. 

2 . fa. In a medium manner, tolerably. Obs. 

1596 Dalrymtle tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot, 1.1x7 Nathir sulde 

ony mervel heirof, quhen na man, quha leiues hot midway 
temperat, in the tounes of Scotland, is nocht sune rich. 

D. prep. In the middle of. rare. 

185. Maury in Olmsted Journ. Cotton Kingd. (1861)1.143 
Norfolk [Virginia] is.. midway the coast. *868 Swinburne 
Ess. <y Stud. (1875) 37.4 A boat is moored, and women.. are 
about to enter it ; one is already midway the steps of the pier. 

Mid-week, [f. Mid a. + Week. Cf. MDu. 
middeweke, MHG. mittwoche (mod.G. Mitlwoch), 
ON. miSvika, Wednesday.] The middle of the 
week. In Quaker language, a synonym for Fourth- 
day or Wednesday. 

1707 S. Sewall Diary 23 July, Midweek, visited Madam 
Leverett. 1898 Daily Hews 10 Jan. 8/7 By mid-week 
there was a good attendance on ’Change again, 
b. attrib. 

1706 S. Sewall Diary 27 Apr., He had a Tooth pull’d out 
..on Mid-week night. 1883 J. Parker A post. Life II. 
35 Herein is a justification for raid-week meetings. 1898 
Cycling 88 Two or more severe races on the Saturday, with 
perhaps a mid week meeting in between. 

Midwife (mi'dwoif),^. Forms ; 4 medewife, 
-wyve, meedwijf, midewyve, midwiif, myd- 
wijf, -wyffe, 4-5 naidwyf, 4-6 jnedwyf(e, 
mydwife, -wyf(e, 5 medwif (e, myddewyffs, 
mydewyf, mydwif, -wyff, 5-6 midwyfe, 6 mede 
wif, meyd vyf, 4- midwife, [f. either Mid a. or 
Mid prep . (adv.) + Wife (in the older sense of 
* woman ’). On the former view the primary sense 
would be * a woman by whose means the delivery 
is effected’ ; on the latter view, * a woman who is 
•with the mother at the birth *. The latter seems 
the more likely, though analogies are wanting for 
this mode of formation. The Sp. comadre, which 
is sometimes quoted, is not to the point, as the 
sense ‘midwife’ is merely developed from that of 
‘gossip’, originally ‘ fellow-(god)mother ’. The 
mod.G. beifrau , midwife’s assistant, has also been 
Compared. 

The early (but not earliest) form tnedewife seems to be due 
to etymologizing association with Meed sb., as .mede- does 
not otherwise occur as a ME. variant of mid: The collo- 
quial pronunciation (mi'dif) is now seldom heard.] 

1 . A woman who assists other women in child- 
birth, a female accoucheur. 

*303 R. Brunne Handl, Synnc 9633 pe prest asked e pe 
mydwyffe, ?yfe hyt were cristenede whan hyt hade lyffe. 
a 1400 Marta Magd. 78 in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. XCI. 
219 In alle my grete sorowe of my trauail of childe thou 
were to me a mydwife. c 1400 A rth. G Merl, 1001 ( Kiilbing), 
Ful glad was !>o be medwif And tok peo child al so blyue. 
*486 Materials Hist. Hen. VII (Rolls) II, 65 Alice Massy 
..medwif to our derest wif the quene. 150a Ld. Treas. 
Acc. Seotl. (1900) II. 47 ltem..to the mede wif,xlij s. 1549 
Compt. Scot. xv. *29 His mother vas ane meyd vyf. 159a 
Shaks. Rout, fy fiul 1. iv, 54, 1 see Oueene Mabhath beene 
with you : She is the Fairies Midwife. 1615 Crooke Body 
of Man 269 Adde hereto the skilfull hand of the heads-woman 
or Midwife as we cal them. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
II, 104 Women, in these circumstances, are said, by the 
mid wives, to be. all mouth and eyes. 1830 Fr. A. Kemble 
Rest'd, in Georgia (1863* a8 A ludicrous visit this morning 
from the midwife of the estate. 

+ 2 . = Man-midwife. Obs. 

*577 B. Googk Heresbach's Hush in, (1586) 139 It be- 
booueth the shepehearde to be skilfull in medeemngof his 
cattell, and so cunning a midwife withal, as if neede require 
he may he.lpe his Ewe. 17*1 Swift Jml, to Stella 29 Apr., 
The Admiral is your Walker’s brother the midwife. *770 
Phil. Trans. LX. 45* Mr. John Latham, Surgeon and 
Midwife. 

3 . fig. One who or that which helps to produce 
or bring anything to birth. 

*593 Shaks, Rich, II, 11. ii. 62 So Greene, thou art the mid- . 


wife of my woe, And Bullinbrooke my sorrowes dismall heyre. 
1658 Osborn Adv. Son (1896) p. xxvii, There is another 
piece of mine ready to peep abroad, but that Mr. Wood, 
my Midwife, is so taken up with raising an estate in Ireland, 
as he cannot attend the press. *700 Dryden Pal. <$■ Arc. 
11. 562 And Midwife Time theripen’d Plot to Murder brought. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 June, Let. i, This midwife 
of the Muses used exercise on horseback. 1883 J. T. Morse 
Jefferson iii. (1885) 39, Jefferson, .had acted as undertaker 
for the royal colonies and as midwife for the United States 
of America. 

J 4 . An effeminate man. Obs. 

1596 Drayton Mortimeriados T, No Apish fan-hearing 
Hermophradite, Coch-carried midwyfe, weake, effeminate. 

Midwife (midwaif ), v. Now rare. Also mid- 
wive. [f. Midwife jA] 

1 . tram. To act as midwife to. 

*674 Brevint Saul at Endor iv. 86 Whil’st she is elsewhere 
. .in a rich Abby Mid-wiving an Abbess, whom her Steward 
had unfortunately gotten with Child. 

2 . To help in bringing (a child) to the birth by 
acting the part of a midwife. Also with out, 

*638 Bf. H. King in San.dys Div. Poems To Author 34 
This Child of yours, borne without spurious blot, And Fairely 
Midwivd, as it was begot. 1653 in Verney Mem. (1894) III, 
203 Madcapp saith though she sould you the mare, yett she 
did not sell you the colt, therefore she laies her commands 
on you, to midwife it out, and to tittle it upp. 1708 T. 
Ward Eng. Ref. (1710) 3 So Jove himself. .Bred in his 
Head his Daughter Pallas, Whom Vulcan Midwiv’d |etc.]. 
1736 Ainsworth Lat. Did, iv. s. v. Pallas , The daughter 
of Jupiter’s own brain, ..and midwived by Vulcan. 

b. fig. To help in bringing to light or into being. 
*647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 6 That he might watch 
a time to midwife out some ungracious Toleration for his 
own turne. *725 Bailey Erasm, Collog. 124, 1 have some- 
thing runs in my Mind, and I’m with Child to have it out.. . 
If it be a Dream, you shall he the Interpreters, or midwife 
it into the World. 1829 Lamb Let. to H. C. Robinson. 27 Feb., 
Expectation was alert on the receipt of your strange-shaped 
present, while yet undisclosed from its fuse envelope... 
When midwifed into daylight, the gossips were at a loss to 
pronounce upon its species. 

Hence Mi dwifing vbl. sb. 

*382 Wyclif Exod, i. 19 Thei forsothe han the kunnyng 
of mydwyuyng [Vulg. ipsse enim abstetricandi habent 
scientiam). 1750 Warburton in W, A Hurd's Lett, (1809) 
4 1 Where was the Genius loci of the school when this 
disaster happened! perhaps in the office of Diana when 
her Temple was a burning, gone a midwifing to some 
Minerva of the brain. 

+ Mi*d wifely, a. Obs. [f. Midwife sb. + -in b] 
Of or pertaining to a midwife. 

*607 Markham Canal. 1. (1617) 25 With other such like 
mid wifely precepts, which I wish euery good breeder rather 
to hazard then proue the experiment, 

f Mi’dwifer. (See quot.) 

*825 D. D. Davis Elem, Midwifery 3 Julian Clement., 
was soon after appointed to the new and lucrative office of 
Midwifer to the Princesses of France. 1828 M. Rvan Man. 
Midwifery p. vi, Professor Davis, of the London University, 
has proposed the term midwifer, for the word accoucheur. 
Midwifery (mi-dwaifri, mrdwifri, mi’difri). 
Also 5 metiQwifry, 6 midwifrey, -rie, 6-8 
midwifry. [f. Midwife sb. -t- -eiiy.] The art or 
practice of assisting women in childbirth; the 
department of medical knowledge relating to this; 
obstetrics. 

*483 Cat A, A »gl. 232/2 To be Medwyfe (MS. A. to do 
Medewifry), obsletricare. *570 Levins Manip. 105/10 
Midwifery, qbstetricium. a 1673 Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dctv, Ps. xxix. 9 He. .shows his midwifery in helping these 
savage beasts when their pains come upon them. 1799 Med. 
Jrnl.W. tgi Dr, Osborn and Dr. Clarke propose to begin 
their lectures on the principles and practice of midwifery. 
*845 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (18541 11. 361 The 
professors of Pathology, . . Midwifery, and Clinical Medicine, 
receive . no fixed salaries. *900 H. G. Graham Soc. Life 
Scot L in 1 Zth C. xni. ii. (1901) 481 note, Midwifery was 
practised entirely by women. 

fig. 1597 Ei/gr. Parnass. 1. 35 What wisedom manie 
winters hath begottTyme’s midwifrey at length shall bringe 
to light. <1*707 Stepney To Earl of Carlisle 61 So hasty 
fruits, and too ambitious flowers, Scorning the midwifery 
of ripening showers, . .spring from th’ unwilling earth, 
b. attrib. 

X79X J. Jones in Beddoes Calcvhis (1793) 30 Upon the 
principle of Smeliie’s midwifry forceps. 1799 Med. Jml. I. 
81 The midwifery. wards in the house. 1829 Gooch Acc. 
Some Dis, W omen 75 A general practitioner, in large mid- 
wifery practice. *884 M. Mackenzie Dis. 'Throat 4 Nose 
II. 282 The ordinary midwifery forceps, 

t Mi dwifisii, a. Obs. [f. Midwife sb. + -ish.] 
(See quot.) 

*753 Johnson, Ohstetrick , midwifish, befitting a midwife; 
doing the midwife’s office. 

Midwinter (midwrntaa). [f. Mid a. + Winter. 
In OE. found both as compound and as two words 
with inflexion of the adj. Cf. OFris. midwinter , 
MDu., MLG. mid - , middewinter, MHG. mitte- 
•winter (mod.G, miitwinter), ON. mi&r vetr, Sw. 
midv inter The middle of winter ; spec, the 
winter solstice, Dec, 21st, or the period about 
that time. Also formerly applied: to Christmas. 

a$oo O. E. Chron, an, 827 Her mona ajfistrode on middes 
wintres maesse niht. c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. III. 164 gif seo 
mid winter bio on wodnesdzeg )>onne biS heard winter, c *200 
'drift. Coll, Horn. § 5 We auen forgult ure saules wille si8e 
midwinter com hiderwardes and ouercumen it. *297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 7160 He sende after is barony at midewinter 
mid hma to be. t a 1400 Mode A rih. 77 Whas neuer syche 
nob]ay,in no manys tyme, 1 Mad in.mydwynter in tha weste 


marchys ! *590 Greenwood Ausw. Def. Read Prayers 25 
You compel men to pray against thunder and lightning at 
midd winter. _ 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 319 Nor 
cease your sowing till Mid-winter ends. 18S2 A. W. Ward 
Dickens iii. 49 A journey across the Atlantic in midwinter 
is no child’s-play even at the present day. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as midwinter month, 
morning , snow, etc. ; + mid-winter(’s) day, Christ- 
mas Day; f midwinter(’s) eve, even, night, 
Christmas eve ; f midwinter(’s) tide, Christmas 
time. 

*154 O. E. Chron. an. 1135, & halechede him to kinge on 
*mide-wintre-daei. c 1205 Lay. 22905 A midewinteres daei. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 19 Meschulde synge j>re 
masses wi}> Gloria in excelsis a myd wynter day [orig. in festo 
Na alis Domini]. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) I. iii. 
71 On Midwinter-day, eight hundred years back. 1300-1400 
R. Gloucester' s Chron. (Rolls) App. XX. 141 In j>e jiridde 
gereof his crouning A *midewinteres eue to bedeforde he com. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 4081 Gerleyne was Jiat monnus name 
y-wys pe whiche in *midwintrus-gevyn to pat chirche dude 
gone. 1814 Wordsw. Excurs. v. 804 Three dark *mid winter 
months. 189 6 Atlantic Monthly Feb. 203 How well the rap- 
ture of that frosty *midwinter morning is remembered. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 Swo abiden ure helendes tocume 
pat neihlacheS nuSe fram dai to daie and bed on *mide- 
wintres niht. a 1450 Mvrc Pestial 51 pys geanology pat ys 
red yn mydwyntyr-nyght. 1877 Bryant Sella 63 Two 
slippers, white As the *midwinter snow, c 1030 Kiel. Lazos 
of Cnut Prol., On dm re halgan *midewintres tide, c 1330 
Amis <$• A mil. 1887 It was mid winter tide. 

c. quasi-adj. (fig.), cold as midwinter. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 29 Because youth and 
maid Midwinter words of hope that day had said Before 
the altars. 1884 Tennyson Bechet 1. ii, Tis known you are 
midwinter to all women. 

Mid- winterly, a. [f. Midwinter + -ly C] 
*= Mid-wintry. 

189a Pall Mall G. 16 Apr. 4/3 The thoughts of Londoners 
..will naturally turn .. to amusements more in accordance 
with the mid-winterly temperature. 

Mid-wintry, a. [f. Midwinter + -y.] Of or 
pertaining to midwinter. 

1852 Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) 4 At 3 p. m. of an Aus- 
tralian mid-wintry but splendid day the anchor was dropped 
in that snug little haven. *900 d estm. Gaz. 27 Aug. 8/1 
The stars last night were of a mid-wintry brightness. 

Midwise (mi-dwsiz), adv. [f. Mid a. + Wise 
. sA] In a medium or moderate manner. 

1889 J. Payne Alaeddtn no They ceased not to live at 
their sufficiency, midwise [betwixt rich and poorj, without 
excessive spending or squandering. 

tMi’dwoman. Obs. A midwife. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5543 Bremli command he and badd 
Midwimmen be o pe self land. 

Mid world, fa. = Middle earth (obs.). 
b. An intermediate ‘world’ (in various applica- 
tions of the word). 

c 1530 tr. Erasmus' Serin. Child Jesus (1901) 8 Who is of 
wider imperye than he, whiche they in heuen magnifie, they 
inhelletrem bleat, thismydde worlde humbly worshyppeth . .1 
1853 Lynch Selflmprov. iii. 61 Poetry is seen in him ; and 
the mid world of feudality and chivalry shines around in a 
light soft and lustrous. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 3 Dec. 3/2 ’I he 
sombre desolation of the mid-world between the snows and 
the pastures. 

Mid-year. [f. Mid a. + Y ear.] 

+ 1. Midsummer. Obs. 

c 1375 Tc. Leg. Saints xxv. (Julian) 446 tie chyld semyt 
pan lere mare clere pane is pe sowne in myd-gere. 

2 . U.S. Used attrib. in Mid-year examinations 
(also Mid-years), the Harvard university examina- 
tions held in the middle of the academic year [in 
January). 

1897 Howells Land l. Lion’s Head 216 He had reckoned 
upon.. a dance after the Mid-Years. Ibid. 236 A large 
party was given on the eve of the Harvard Mid-Year Ex- 
aminations. 

Midyl, obs. form of Middle sb. 

Mieke, Miekiiesse, obs. ff. Meek, -ness. 

Mieleh, Mielde, obs. forms of Milch, Milds. 

Mieldew, obs. form of Mildew. 

Miele, variant of Meal sbd Obs, 

Mielmesse, obs. form of Michaelmas, 

Miemite (moremsit). Min. [Named by 
M. H. Klaproth (Miemit) in 1802, from Miemo 
in Tuscany, its locality ; see -ite.] A greenish 
variety of Dolomite. 

18x9 Brande Chew. 225 Magnesium. A variety found at 
Miemo, in Tuscany, has been called Miemite. 1:43 Port- 
lock Geol. 214 Miemite of a rich yellowish-green, or oil 
yellow colour. 

Mien (mfn), sb,- Only literary. Forms; 6 
msn(e, 6-7 means, 6 -8 mine, 7 meine, 7-8 
meen, mein, 7- mien. [Prob. orig. an aphetic 
form of Demean sb. ; afterwards partly assimilated 
in sense and form to F. mine, expression or aspect 
of countenance, hence gen. look, appearance, 
whence G. miens in the same sense. 

The origin of F. mine is uncertain ; connexion with Rom. 
fttinare (F. mener ) to lead, is impossible. A Celtic origin 
has been suggested : cf. Breton min muzzle, beak, Welsh 
min lip, Cornish mein , men lip, mouth, Irish men mouth.] 

The air, bearing, carriage or manner of a persou, 
as expressive of character or mood. 

*5x3 Douglas VEneiswu. xi. 20 Lyk as he had dyspyt and 
bostand men. ibid. xii. Pro). 2ioTohanthawdryand onlesum 
mene. 2593 J. Eliot Emits 167 He is an Alchymist by his 
mine [F. mine). *596 Si’enser E. Q. vi. ix. 11 Her rare de- 
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measure, which him seemed So farre the meane of shepheards 
to excell, As that [etc.). 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Ero- 

tnena 158 The Princesse, wno had now converted her wid- 
dowly meane into fresh teares of conjugal! affection. 1713 
Steele Englishman No. 1. 2 It is "a Jest.. to talk of 
amending the Mein and Air of a Cripple. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 829 See. .Fops at all corners, lady-like in mien. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est. v, He could assume a look and 
mien that were almost noble. 1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. 
J74 Gordon’s downcast mien did not change. 

f b. transf Appearance (of a thing). Obs. 

011641 Suckling Lett, Wks. (1646)60 Nothing, Madam, has 
worse Mine than counterfeit sorrow. 1684 Burnet Th. 
Earth I. 1. iii. 31 Then what can have more the figure and 
meen of a ruine, than Crags and Rocks, and Cliffs. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. 18 Some. .had. .Metallick 
or Mineral Matter. .insinuated into their substance. .so as 
to disguise them very much, and give them a face and 
mien extremely unlike to that of those Shells [etc.]. 

c. Expression (of the face). Obs. rare . [After 
F. mine du visage. ] 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 196 The mien of his face 
conjoyned with the posture of his body betrayed such a 
pitch of veneration and worship, as [etc.]. 1697 Bentley 
Phal, xiii. 51 The same word is inverted to a new sense and 
notion ( which in tract of time makes as observable a change 
in the air and features of a language, as Age makes in the 
lines and mien of a Face, 1699 Ibid. Pref. 96 Another 
happy phrase, which he [Boyle] says, I have newly minted, 
is the Meen of a Face; which as he takes it, is much the 
same thing with the Behaviour of a Look or the Carriage of 
a Smile. ..Meen does not signifie behaviour, even when it’s 
spoken of the whole Person, but the Air and Look that 
results from it. 

d. Phrases (chiefly Gallicisms). + With full 
mien, undisguised {obs.). To make good mien 
upon, to put a good face upon (obs.). To make (a) 
mien to do or ij/'doing (something), to pretend to 
do or make a show of doing (something). 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Hen. IV, xlix, That Masque 
put off, she comes in w th full Meine. 1683 Temple Mem. 
Wks. 1731 1 . 457 The Court there were surpriz'd, .. but 
made good Mien upon it, took it gently. 1711 Blackadf.r 
Diary 25 July, The French made a mien to oppose us. 1831 
Gallenga Italy 253 The Austrians made mien of holding 
out to the last. 

+ Mien, v. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Mien * 3 .] refl. 
To comport oneself (in a specified way). Cf. 
Demean vA 6. 

c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729! I. 354 Methinks I see him 
looking upon them, and miening himself as angry with them. 
Miene, obs. form of Mine sb. 

Mier : see Mire, Myer. 

Mierie, -ness, obs. forms of Miry, -ness. 

Mieu, Mieve, obs. forms of Mew, Move, 

Miff (mif), sb. colloq. and dial. [Perh. imita- 
tive of an instinctive expression of disgust ; cf. 
early mod.G. muff int. (also miff-muff ), whence 
vntff sb., a manifestation of disgust (see M. Heyne 
in Grimm sv.).] A fit of peevish ill-humour; a 
petty quarrel ; a huff, tiff ; esp. in phr. to get, have , 
take a miff, + to take miff to be in a miff. 

1623 C. Butler Fern. Mon. v. (ed. 2) L iv, This is not to 
be done, .lest some of the Bees take a miffe and goe home 
again. 1726 Arbuthnot Let. to Swift 8 Nov., I gave your 
service to Lady Harvey. She is in a little sort of a miff 
about a ballad, that was wrote on her. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones in, vi, When a little quarrel, or miff, as it is vulgarly 
called, arose between them. 1821 Mrs. Nathan Langreath. 
1. 136, I should take miff every time I come into your house. 
1823 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 374 If she should git another 
miff, we'd never be able to appease her. 1844 Willis Lady 
Jane u. 716 Like ladies in a miff who won’t explain ! 1834 
De Quincey War Wks. i8go VIII. 378 We have a French 
anecdote . . which ascribes one bloody war to the accident 
of a little ‘ miff’ arising between the king and his minister 
upon some such trifle as [etc ]. 1834 T. Hardy Life's Little 
Ironies (ed. 3) 232 ’Twill cause 'em to kick up a bit of a 
miff, for certain. 

Miff (mif), a. rare. [f. Miff j 3 .] Out of 
humour, offended (with). 

The first quot. may belong to Miff v. 

' 1797 Coleridge Sonn., To Simplicity , But should a friend 
and I Grow cool and miff, 0 ! I am. very sad ! 1802 W. 
Taylor Let. to Southey 6 Feb. in Robberds Mem. I. 447 
You are right about Burnett, but being miff with him my- 
self, I would not plead against him in the least particular. 

Miff (mif), v. [f. Miff sb.] 

1 . intr. To take offence with or at. Also transf. 
of a plant, to miff off, to go off, fade. 

1797 Lady A. Barnard Lett. (1901) 73 We wish to have 
no quarrels and no miffs. They had wished to miff with 
us, but we are so civil,., they cannot make it out. 1879 
Miss Jackson Skropsh. Word-bk., Miff, to take offence 
hastily. ‘ 'E miffed at it direc’ly.’ 1895 Ellacomde Glouc. 
Garden xviii, Another alpine which is very apt to * miff off’ 
if grown in the open border. 

‘A. trans. To put out of humour. Chiefly in fa. 
ffle. 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xii, * What needs she another 
. answered my Thetis, a little miffed perhaps — to use the 
women’s phrase — that I turned the conversation upon ray 
former partner. 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxx. 230 
* N0-0’, slowly drawled Rube, apparently ‘miffed ’ at being 
thus interrupted. 

Miffy (mi 1 ft), a. colloq. and dial. Also 8 mifty. 
[f. Miff sb. + -y.] Liable to ‘ take a miff’ ; easily 
offended. Also transf of a plant. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mifty, apt to take Pet, or 
be out of Humor. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 1739 Cibber 
Apol. (1756) I. 221 She mutter'd out hex words m a sort of 


mifty manner at my low opinion of her. x8io Beresford J 
Bibliosophia, etc. 119 And very lucky it was, by the way 
(considering how very miffy those Ladies are said to have 
been). 1833-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 126 Well, says 
1 , I’ll tell you if you won’t be miffy with me. xSsoGlenny 
Hand-bk. El. Card. 220 This [Lotus Jacobsens) is rather a 
delicate, or what is called a ‘miffy’ plant, being liable to 
damp off in winter. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word ■ 
bk., Miffy, apt to take offence; touchy. *894 Blackmore 
Perly cross 301 The slightest change of human weather is 
inevitably fatal to our very miffy plant [sc. gratitude]. 

Hence Mi'ffiness, the condition of being miffy. 
1843 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 84 We must never compare 
the sensitiveness of the punctilious hidalgo with the vulgar 
miffyness of the newly-enriched upstart. 

M,ig (mig). Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 miege, 
migga, migge, 3 migge, 5- mig. [OE. miege 
wk. fem. , migga wk. masc. prehistoric *migj 8 n~, 
-on, f. *mig- vvk.-grade of OTeut. *mfg- (OE. 
migan , ON. miga) to make water, cogn. w. L. 
mingerei] Urine ; or the drainings from manure. 
Also fg. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 354 Drince eft buccan miegan. 
Ibid. III. 132, & his [xc. the man’s] migga byp hwit. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 402 And tet [xc. Greek fire] ne mei noting bute 
migge, and sond, and eisil, ase me sei®, acwenchen. c 1400 
Apol. Lott. 58 pe swyn of vnclennes drownip himself in pe 
mig of lecherie. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Mig, 
liquid manure ; the fluid which runs away from the midden, 
or from the stall drains of a cow-house, &c. 

t Migale. Obs. rare~ l . [ad. L. mygale , ad. 
Gr. fj.wyah.Tj, f. pvs mouse + yaXitj weasel.] A shrew- 
mouse or field-mouse. 

1382-8 WycliF Lev. xi. 30 Thes forsothe among polutid 
tliinges shulen be holde . . a mygal. X398 Trf.visa Barth. De 
P. R. xviii. lxxv. ( 1495) 829 A fyrette hyghte Migale. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Lev. xi. 30 The migale, and the camelean. 
Mige, migge, obs. forms of Midge. 
Mighel(l)mas, Mighili: see Michaelmas, 
Michael. 

Might (mait), sb. Forms: 1 meah.t, maht, 
maelic, melit, miehfc, miht, 2-3 maht(e, meht(e, 

3 m£eht(e, Ormin mahht(e, (3 mayht), 2-4 
milit(e, 3 Ormin mihht, 3-4 mi3t(e, myht(e, 

3- 5 my3t(e, (3 mijhte, 4 mit), 3-6 Sc. micht, 

4- 6 myght(e, Sc. mycht, (4-5 mygth(e, 5 myhth, 

6 miht, mighte), 3- might. See also Maughy, 
to which some of the early forms above may 
belong. [OE. miht , Anglian and Kentish mseht, 
fem. = OS. maht (Du. macht ), OHG., MHG. 
maht (mod.G. macht), Goth, makts OTeut. 
*mahti-z f. root *mag- to be able or powerful : 
see May vA ON. had *matt-r :—*mahtu-z from 
the same root, whence Maucht ; the late Olcel. 
makt fem., MSw. makt (mod.Sw. makt, magt ) 
fem., Da. magi are from German. 

Outside TeuL a corresponding formation exists in 0 S 1 . 
niostl (:-pre-Slav. * mokti-s).\ 

1 . The quality of being able (to do what is 
desired) ; operative power (whether great or 
small). Const, inf. Obs. exc. poet. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 31 ForSon . . he [sc. the Devil] naeni^e 
mehte wi® us nafap. c 1200 Ormin 2956 Drihhtin me 3ifeJ» 
witt & mihht To forpenn wel min wide. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4853 panne vy3tep hit a^en vs, as moche as is hor 
mujte. a 1300 Cursor M. 26271 par-til has simple preist na 
might .. wit-vten biscop ordinance. C1384 Chaucer H. 
Fame 1. 41 Yf that spiritis haue the myght To make folke to 
drenie a-nyght. ? 1464 Past on Lett. II. 171 Ze have no 
myght, neyther power to absteyne and rewle yourself. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxvii. 13 The knychtis. .Fell doun 
as deid, afferit of his licht, Quhome to behald thay had no 
grace nor mycht. 1606 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. 111. ii. 164 For to 
he wise and loue. Exceedes mans might, that dwels with 
gods aboue. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cviii, What profit 
lies in barren faith,.. tho’ with might To scale the heaven’s 
highest height. 1869 M. Arnold Urania, But our ignoble 
souls lack might. 

b. In various phrases ; esp. over might, beyond 
one’s powers ; + 1 ° bay might, to do one’s utmost. 
Obs. exc. in the phrase with all one's might, with 
all one’s powers; to the utmost of one’s ability. 

c 1x73 Latnb. Horn. 39 pu scalt sahtnien pa pe beo® uni- 
sabte mid alle pine mahte. c 1200 Ormin 945 Foll}henn 
itt [hiss lare] A33 affterr 3ure mihhte. c 1273 Passion our 
Lord in in O. E. Misc. 40 pu [ludas] hit seyst..and dest 
al pine rnihte. <11290 6'. Eng. Leg. I. 30/35 [They] duden 
him harm bi al heore mighte. a 1300 Cursor M. 10625 It es 
to pe vte ouer might A-gain be stranger for to fignt. Ibid. 
26294 If- •b ou haf oft-sith laid might [c 1375 Fairf. done pi 
mi^t] his wrangwis liuelade for to right. 1390 Gower Conf. 
HI. 156 Cinichus. .A Somme which was overmybt Preide of 
his king Antigonus. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xv. 28 Tyll 
egypp shall thou fare with all the myght thou may. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems x. 36 Be myrthfull now, at all ijonr mycht. 
x6n Bible Eccl. ix. 10 Whatsoeuer thy hand findeth to doe, 
doe it with thy might. 1667 Milton P. L. tv. 346 Th’ un- 
wieklly Elephant To make them mirth us’d all his might. 
1782 Cowfer J. Gilpin 92 He grasped the mane with both 
his hands, And eke with all his might. 

C. As an attribute of impersonal agents : Power, 
efficacy, virtue. Obs. exc. poet, \ Also in particu- 
larized sense, a specific virtue or active property. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 126 xenim pas ylcan wyrte heo of 
sumre wundurlicre rnihte helpe®. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 47 
For heo [sunne dei] haf® mid hire preo wurdliche rnihte. 
cx 200 Trim Coll. Horn, ug Fire haue® on him bre mihtes. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8454 Lerd he, Bath 0 ties, and gress fele, 


Quil war pair mightes soth and lele. C1386 Chaucer Sqr's 
T. 135 This mirrour,.Hath swich a myght pat men may in 
it see Whan tlier sbal fallen any Aduersitee. c 1402 Lydg. 
Compl. BL Knt. 87 The water was so holsome and vertuous, 
Thurgh myghte of herbes growynge there beside. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 30 One pretious stone Of wondrous 
worth, and eke of wondrous mights. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
11. i. 70 An oath of mickle might. x6oo — A. Y.L. in. v. 
82 DeadShepheard, now I find thy saw of might, c x6oo — • 
Sonn. lvi. Appetite, Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 
To-morrow sharpen’d in his former might. 1820 Shelley 
Witch of Atlas 177 Liquors .. whose healthful might Could 
medicine the sick soul to happy sleep. — Hymn Merc. Ixv, 

I swear by these most gloriously- wrought portals (It is, you 
will allow, an oath of might). 2832 Tennyson Eleanor e vii, 
In thee all passion becomes passionless,. .Losing his fire and 
active might. 

t &. pi- Active powers (of the heart, soul, brain, 
etc.). The fivefold mights : the five senses. Obs. 

cix 73 Lamb. Horn. 75 pe aide deouel blou on adam and 
on eue. .svva pet heore fil'-falde rnihte hom wes al binumen. 
<;i20o Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 And purh pes fifealde guiles 
forleas pe fiffeald mihten pe god him 3ef. c 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xii. 6 When all pe myghtis of my hert ere raised in 
till pesoun of heuen. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 3 Sippe bei 
my 3 ten. .ocu pie al pe my3tis bobe of soule & body be pat 
clene religioun. Ibid. 217 Bi pis gloionye. .pei. .lesen. . 
iny3ttis of pe soule, as vnderstondynge, mynde & reson. 
a 1400 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) it. iv, Thenne 
shall the soule receyue the hole and the full felynge of god 
in all myghtes of it. 14. . Stockh. Fled. FIS. it. 64 in Anglia 
XVIII. 309 It comfortyth pe stomak & mythys degestyf. 
X450-XS30 Myrr. our Ladye igt Adam loued god wyth all 
the myghtes of hys harte. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 17 If 
it..a-sende vp to pe heed, it troublip alle joe my3tis of pe 
brayn. 

f 2 . Bodily strength (great or small). Obs. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 254 Af hatto obpe meht ne wyrne 
laathimblod. <1x230 Owl <$■ Night. i67o,&wiltu, wrecche,wip 
me vyhte? Na, nay, nauestu none Mihte. <11300 Cursor M. 
7090 He [Samson] had tuenti mens might. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur vi. xiii. 203 Now by my feythe..I wylle preue sir 
kayes myghte. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems li. 17 He is ane 
mastyf, mekle of mycht. 1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Horses 
(1627) 102 Whereas a horse is weak in couering, so much 
weaker shal the colt be in growing & might. x6ox Shaks. 
Jul. C. 11. iv. 8, I haue a mans minde, but a womans might. 
x6xx Bible Jer. li. 30 Their might hath failed, they became 
as women. 

3 . Great or transcendent power or strength; 
mightiness. Now somewhat rhetorical. 
a. As an attribute of God. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 31 Forpon his miht bi® a ece, his rice 


Psalms xcin. iv. The Lord that is on high is more of 
might by far Than noise of many waters is. 1781. Cowper 
Conversat. 473 Fruits of his love and wonders of his might. 

b. Of persons or living beings, nations, etc., 
with reference to bodily or mental power, com- 
manding influence, military resources, extent of 
dominion, etc. 

<2900 tr. Baida's Hist. n. viii. [ix.] (1890) 120 geweox 
meaht eorSlices rices [of Eadwine]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
547 pes were as pre kinges & men of muchel mijte. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 4 Ther mai nothing his [love’s] miht 
withstonde. <21400 /W. Ret. 4- L. Poems (1903) 262 Loue, 
bou art of mikel mit. <-1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvii, 126 
He es a grete lord of my 31 and of landes. c 1460 Fortescue 
Abs. Lint. Mon. ix. (1885) 129 We haue sene a subgett 
off (he (French kynges in such myght, pat he hath gyven 
bataill to the same kyng, and_ putt hym to flight, c 1473 
Rauf Coilycar 182 The gen till King, Charlis of micht. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxviii. 7 Of merchauntis full of 


ing all his might dilated stood. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 

iii. 363 When he [jc. a bull] stands collected in his might. 
18x8 Shelley Eugan. Hills 196 As divinest Shakespeare’s 
might Fills Avon and the world with light. 1857 Gladstone 
Sp.g Mar., That metamorphosed consul is forsooth to be 
at liberty to direct the whole might of England. 1891 T. 
Roosevelt Hist. Towns, New York i. 2 (Funk), Spain., was 
a power whose might was waning. 

t c. pi. in the same sense. Also, acts of power; 
mighty works. Obs. 

a 1000 C sedition's Hymn 2 (Gr.) Nu scylun hergan hefaen* 
ricaes uard, metudats maecti end his modgidanc. CX300 
St. Margarets 169 Also yneleoue hit nojt pt his m^tes were 
so stronge Eni so holi creatoure in his wombe afonge. 1373 
Barbour Bruce in. 366 God help him, that all mychtis may 1 
c 1460 Towneley Fly st. xii. 485 He that all myghtys may tne 
makere of heuen. a 1550 Christie Kirke Gr. x. For he es- 
chapit, throw michts of Mary. 

d. Of things or impersonal agencies. (Cf. 1 c.) 
c 1250 Gen. tr Ex. 584 Fowerti dais and fowerti nijt. So 
wex water mi® maijti mi3t. <1x300 Cursor M. 22679 Quen 
all pe stanes . . Sal smitt togedir wit sli maglit Als tboner dos. 
1728 Pope Dune. 11. 318 Whirlpools and storms.. With all 
the might of gravitation blest. 18x9 Shelley Peter Bell 

iv. xix, He proudly thought that his gold’s might Had set 
those spirits burning. X831 Wordsw. Depart. Sir W. Scott 
8 The might Of the whole world’s good wishes with him 
goes. . 1833 ;j ['ennyson Fatima i, O Love, Love, Love 1 O 
withering might ! 

4 . Superiority of strength or power as used to 
enforce one’s will. Chiefly in contrast with right . 
Also T by might : by wrongful force or violence. 

a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 254 For miht is right, the lond 
is laweles. 1381 in Knighton Chron. (Rolls) II. 139 Lat mytjt 
helpery3t, and skyl go before wille and ry3t before my3t,tlian 
goth oure mylne aryght. 1359 Mirr. Mag., Dk. York iv, 
To kepe by murder that they get by might. 1573 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk. (Camden) 3 Mint had abreddi overcumd riht. 


MIGHT. 


430 


MIGHTY. 


Spenser F. Q. iv. ix. 6 He her unwares attacht, and 
captive held by might. 1637 Ld. Say & Seale in Eng. 
Hist. Rev, (1805) X. 107 With them [your lawers] t hear fore 
whear thear is mighty thear is right, it is dominion if it 
succeed, but rebellion if it miscarry. 1881 Jowett Thticyd. 
I. 192 They went to war, preferring might to right. 

5 . In senses 1-3 formerly often strengthened by 
being coupled with the synonymous main. Now 
rare exc. in phr. with, (all one's ) might and main , 
which is now only a more emphatic substitute for 
‘with all one’s might' (see 1 b). Also as advb. 
phrase, might and main ; strenuously, vigorously. 

£95° Linds/. Gosfr, Luke iv. 36 part is Sis word pastte in 
mtehte & interne [/« potestate ct uirtule ] jehateS gastum. 
unclsenum & jjeongas. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 218 f>es were 
in pissa bataile of mest mfjt & mayn. a 1300 Cursor M. 
17028 For sin pat suet iesus had sua mikel might and main, 
c 1330 R. Bkunnb Chron. (1810) 56 Toward Wircestre he 
com with myght & mayn. £1400 Melayne 282 Fyfty 
Lordis af gret Empryce, .. Hase ioste bothe Mayne & 
myghte. 1522 World 4 Child 193 (Manly) To serue hym 
truely..With mayne and ail my myght. ibid, 243 , 1 haue 
myght and mayne ouer coimtrees fare. 1577 Vautrouillier 
Luther on Ep. Gal. 80 The Deuil! set vppon him with 
all might and maine. 1650 Howell Girajf’s Rev. Naples 
1. (1664) 48 The Card. Archb. of Naples with all his might 
and main . .did not spare pains. 1787 Mme. D'Ariii,ay Diary 
4 June, The hair- dresser.. went to work first, and I second, 
with all our might and main. 1804 Nelson Lett. (1814) II. 
7 They call out, might and main, for our protection, i860 
Emerson Cond. Life iii. (1861) 56 The manly part is to do 
with might and main what you can do. 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule xiv, Two or three idlers.. were staring with might 
and main in at the door of the shop. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Common. III. lxxxiv. 121 Men.. who did not regard even 
the gods, but trusted to their own might and main. 

f 0 . As rendering of L. virtus. a. A virtue. 05s. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 105 Nu beo 5 .viii. heafod mihtan Joe 
majen ouercumen alle pas sunnan. c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 
23 An halt mihte is icleped fides recta, c 1230 Mali Meid. 
14 [MeiShad is] mihte ouer alle mihtes. 

f b. pi. The fifth of the nine orders of angels 
of the celestial hierarchy according to the arrange- 
ment of Dionysius the Areopagite. Cf. Virtue. 
Also gen. heavenly powers, angels. 05s. 

c 100a /Elfric H om.X. 342 Uirtutes [sind ^ec wedene] mihta, 
fiurh 6a wyrc8 God fela wundrtu c 1440 York Myst. i. 33 Of 
all by mightes I haue made inoste nexte after me, I make pe 
[Lucifer] als master and merour of my mighte. 1333 Cover- 
dale Eph. i. at And set him. .aboue all rule, power, and 
mighte, and domination. 165a Bp. Hall invis. World 1. 
vii. (1847) 88 The presumption of those men, who.. have 
taken upon them to marshal these Angelical spirits. ..In the 
second [Hierarchy] of universal regency; finding. .Mights, 
to be the Generals of the heavenly Militia. ..In the third 
of special government, placing. .Powers, forty times more 
than Principalities : Mights, fifty more than Powers. 

t Might, a. Obs. rare. Forms ; 3 migt, 5 
myght. [? f. Might sb.: cf. Almight a. (OF. had 
■meaht adj. prehistoric *mahto~, a ppl. formation 
from the same root.)] = Mighty. 

[a 1000 Phoenix 377 (Gr.) For^eaf him se meahta mon- 
cynnes frurna.] c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2 033 And knowen sal ben 
In euerile lond min mfjte name, c 1460 Play Sac ram. 8s 
For of a merchants most myght therof my tale ys told. Ibid. 
182 Mace, mastyk that myght ys. 

Might, pa. t. of May z/.t 

+ ffirghtand, a. Obs. [f. Mighty sb. with pr. 
pple. ending.] Mighty. Also absol., a mighty man. 
_ a 1300 E. B- Psalter xxiii. 8 Laverdstrang And mightand 
in fight. Ibid. Ixxxviii. 20, I sete helpe unto mightand. 
Ibid, lxxxix. 10 And if in mightandes [v.r. weldinges] four- 
skore yhere And mare, of bam swinke and sorw here. 

Mrght-be. [Cf. May-be, Might-have-been.] 
What might be; an unlikely possibility. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. II. 306 [He] bringeth meer con- 
ceits and might bees for proving Argument's. 1872 Geo. 
Eliot Middtem. x\\, Better than any-fancied ‘might-be’ such 
as she was in the habit of opposing to the actual. 1891 
Lecky Poems 99 He sought not far The ‘ might-be ’ in the 
things that are. 

t Mighted, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Might sb. + 
-ED -.] Having might. (In comb, cleanest- mighted.) 

1470 83 Malory Arthur x. lviii, 512 He was the clenest 
myjted man and the best wyndecl of his age, that was on lyue. 

Mightful (mpi'tful), a. arch. [f. Might sb. + 
-BUI) ; cf. G. machlvoll.'] 

I. Mighty, powerful ; + efficacious. 

£1230 Gen, 4 Ex. 100 He 0 e it made is mtyful and wis. 
1340 Ayenb. 237 pe sacrement bet is y- mad. .be pe hand of 
be kueade mmistrene is na^t .. lesse mi^tuol nor to haby 
ham. *420 /1', E. Wilis (1882) 47, 1 bequeth my soule into 
the mercy off mythfull Ihesu. *335 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 396 The michtfull maker of the sone and mone. *386 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie t. 53 Musicke..is so mightfull, that it 
preuayleth in the taming of beastes. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
iv. iv. 5 The mightfuil Gods. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 4 
Enid 9s Far liefer had I. .watch his mightful hand striking 

f teat blows At caitiffs. 1876 Blackir Songs lielig. 4 Life 38 
lot with blasts of mightful preaching. 1891 Blatktv. Mag, 
CL. 837 Mightful arms and thoughtful brains. 

+ b. absol. Also sb., a ‘ mightful’ man. Obs. rare, 
c 1330 Gen. Sc Ex. 2755 And two mi^tful he hauen taken,. . 
On dathan an oSer Abiron. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton. MS. (t88g) 53 We rede in a buke of Danyela pat 
a myghtfull was pat [eta], 

2 , Of actions ; Proceeding from arbitrary power. 
*895 Tablet 05 May 804 These mightful assaults by the 
State on the Church. . 

Hence Mfghtfully adv., Mi'gfhtfulness. 

£*323 Metr. Horn. 14 He herid hel als mihti thain, And 
bi-oht thaim al that war his, Mihtfullik in till his blis. 1340 


Hampole Pr. Consc . 754 If in myghtfulnes four scor yhere 
fade, Mare es pair swynk and sorow with-alle. c * 44 ° Gesta 
Rom. lxi. 236 (Harl, MS.) As he Iustid with a sone of the 
kny3tes, he caste him downe of his horse my3ttefully. 1567 
Gude tp Godlie Ball.{S.'V.'&.) 108 He sail saif the mychtfullie. 

ffiight-have-b e en. [Cf. May-be, Might- 
be.] That which might have been; something 
which might have happened ; a person who might 
have been greater or more eminent. 

1848 Clouch Bothie in. 158 He to the great might-have- 
been upsoaring, sublime and ideal. *886 Kipling Departm. 
Ditties (1888) 19 Boanerges Blitzen, servant of the Queen, 
Is a dismal failure — is a 1 Might-have-been ’. 

fMi’ghthead. Obs. [f. Might sb. + -had, 
-head; but cf. Mightsome ».] Mightiness. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxliv. 7 Minde of miglithed of pi 
softnesse [Vulg. Memoriam abundautice suavitatis tuse\. 

t Mrghtiful, a. Obs. [f. Mighty + -eub.] 

ssMlGHTEUI.. 

011300-1400 Cursor M. 15161 (Gott.) pat suete mightiful 
king was comen. 142* Sir H. Luttkell in lillis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. I, 84 Wei excellent, and myghtyfull Prince. 1348 
Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vii. 14 Onlesse lesus vouchesalue 
with his mightiful! hande to touche the biere. 

t Mrghtihead. Obs. rare- 1 . In 4my3tihed. 
[f. Mighty a. + -head.] Power. 

1382 Wvcr.iF Ecctus. x. n Of eehe myUtihed [Vulg. 
potentatns ; 13S8 power] short lif. 

Mightily (martili), adv. Forms : see Mighty 
a. and -ly - ; also 4 mythylyke, 5 mythyle, 7 
mitily. [f. Mighty a. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . In a mighty manner, with great power or 
strength; with powerful effect; false, with great 
effort, vigorously, vehemently. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxv. I 4 pret hcliste god, 6»t 
hit eall swa mihtiQice roacaS. a 1300 Cursor M. 23551 Sua 
mightili pair [sc. the saints’] might to fill. 13.. Gam. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 2290 He myntez at hym ma^tyly. £1374 Chaucer 
Troylus v. 262 Another tyme he sholde mightily Con forte 
him-self, and seyn it was folye. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. n. 
46 in Anglia XVIII. 308 pat purgyth b e neris mythylyke, 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. XL 471 Moue it [the wyne] myghtily 
[L. vehemenler] With reed al grene. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxvii. 93 Eneas made the manners to rowe myghtyli. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ij. 279 Do as aduersaries do in law, 
Striue mightily, but eate and drinke as friends. 1397 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. xxii. §4 The power of the word of God. . worketh 
mightily.. to their conversion. 1611 Bible Jonah iii. 8 Let 
man and beast.. cry mightily vnto God. 1680 Sir C. Lyt- 
telton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 1 . 237 My L“ Essex mitily 
opposes this. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. f Contempt (1818) 67 
Ye. .cry mightily to the Father of your spirits for faith in 
his dear Son. 

f 2 . So as to be strong or powerful. Obs. 

1414 Brampton Pettit. Ps. (Percy Soc.) 29 My bonys were 
stronge, and myghtyly made, c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. i. 
399 But se that hit be tymbred myghtyly. 1464 Paston Lett. 
II. 160 Arme yowr selve as myghtyly as ye kan ageyn yowr 
enmyes. 

3 . In a great degree, to a great extent ; greatly, 
very much. Now somewhat rare ; very common 
in 1 7-1 8th c. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, lit, ii. 74 Therein thou wrong’st thy 
Children mightily. 163a Lithgow Trav. u. 74 [Athens] was 
after mightily Enlarged by Theseus. *667 Pepys Diary 
6 Feb., I sat mightily behind, and could see but little. 1711 
Steele Spect. No. 145 r 2 A Gentleman., who deals mightily 
in Antique Scandal. 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) 
II. xii. 278, I should be mightily obliged to you if you could 
get me a copy of his verses. *760 Gray Corr. (1843) R°4 A 
carpet mightily finished. 1838 Dickens Lett. (t88o) I. 13 
It amused us mightily. 188G Rusk in Prceterita I. 421,! 
wonder mightily now what sort of a creature I should have 
turned out. 

Mightiness (mni-tines). [f. Mighty + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being mighty. 

13.. S. Augustin 1273 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (1878) 83 
pi mihtinesse we worschupe|>, lord, Bofe in dede and in 
word, c 15*1 1st Eng. Bk. A liter. (Arb.) lntrod. 30/2 Pope 
Iohn whose myghtynes & rychedome amounteth aboue all 
prynces of the world. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 
274 b, Yf he so do, the myghtynesse of the newe wyne wyll 
breke the vessel!, 1334 More Covtf agst. Trib. m. xxvii. 
(*5S3) V viij,Toshewe y a mightinesof theyr malice, a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia m. (1590) 318 b, A cunning mastifie, who 
knowes the ... strength of the Bui, fights low .. answering 
mightmes with nimblenes. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, Prol. 
30 Thinke you. see them Great. . : Then, in a moment, see 
How soone this Mightinesse meets Misery. *723 Pope 
Postscr,' to Odyss. (1840) 390 Language, which.. rattles like 
some mightiness of meaning in the most indifferent subjects. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) III. 37 The weak 
would have the mightiness of the law for their support. 
180a Wohd&w. Sontt., * Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood', 
What power is there ! What mightiness for evil and for 
good ! 1838-42 Arnold Hist. Rome III. xliv. 146 The 
mightiness of her energy. 

t b. Asa title of dignity Your tnighliness. 
j^88 Shaks. Tit. A. il iii. 126 This Minion.. braues your 
Mightinesse. c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xvi, In royalizing 
Henry's Albion With presence of your princely mightiness. 
162a Fletcher & M\ss, Prophetess ui. i, Does your Mighti- 
nesse.. yet understand our faces? 

C. High Mightiness (also f High and Mighti- 
ness) : a title of dignity ; esp. in pi. = Du. 
hoogmogeniiheden, the title of the members of the 
States- General of the United Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands. Now only Hut. Also as an ironical title. 

*668 Temple Let. to De Witt Wks. 1731 II. 88 His 
Majesty and their High and Mightinesses have begun, .this 
glorious . . Design of a general Peace. 1700 T. Brown 


Amusem. Ser. 4 Com. iv. (1709) 43 Now for that Majestical 
Man and Woman there, stand off, there is.no coming within 
a Hundred Yards of their High Mightinesses, they have 
revolted like the Dutch. 1707 Land. Gas. No. 4389/2 
Monsieur Lintelo, Envoy Extraordinary of the States 
General, delivered the King a Letter from their High 
Mightinesses. 1733 Budgell Bee I. 7.1 A Letter directed to 
the States General, in which their. High and Mightinesses 
are reproached. *792 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 486 
However important their High Mightinesses of Congress 
may appear abroad. 1823 R. P. Ward Tremaine II. vii. 68 
To lay my whip across his high mightyness’s shoulders. 
1883 Black Shandon Bells xxx, Being particular about good 
dinners. .is beneath their high mightinesses’ notice, 
t Mi’ghting. Obs. rare. Power. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxiv. 7 Gird with mightinge [Vulg. 
acciuctus potential Ibid. cv. 2 Wha sal speke of lauerd 
mightinges [Vulg. potentias domini], 
tMi-glltiouS, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 myghtyus. 
[f. Mighty a. +-ous.] Full of might or power. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 220 Of bedlem a gracyus lord 
shall spray, That of lury myghtyus kyng shalbe ay. 
Mightless(m3i - tles),a. Now arch. [f. Mights, 
+ -less.] Without might; impotent; powerless. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, xn He. .biS swa mihtles on his modes 
streche [etc.]. £ 1330 R. Bhunne Chron. (1810) 280 Priue 
pride in pes es nettille in herbere, pe rose is myghtles, pe 
nettilie spredis ouer fer. c 1450 Myrc Fesiial 55 pys vny- 
corn . . layth hys bed yn hur barme, myghtles without 
strengthe: and soo ys taken. 1553 Hecon Respites of Rome 
(1563) 172 b, Olde people y* bene myghtlesse, weake, and 
impotente. a 1384 Montgomerie Cherrie fSlae 2 03 Baith 
sichtles, and michtles, I grew almaist at ainis. 1887 Morris 
Odyss. x. 521 Utter thou thy praying to the mightless heads 
of the dead. 1888 Ibid. xvm. 130 There is nought moie 
mightless than man of all that Earth doth breed. 

b. Const, inf. 

1340-70 A lex. <$• Dind. 74 pat may not be graunted Of me, 
pat mEhteles am my silf so to kepe. a 1430 Myrc Fesiial 
82 Old men passed age and myghtles to fast. 1598 Sylvester 
Dh Barlas 11. ii. u. Babylon 125 Might-Iesse our selves to 
succour, or advise. 

T Mi ghtly, adv. Obs. In x meahte-, mihte-, 
iniEtlico ; for later forms see Might sb. and -BY 2 . 
[OF. mi ht dice, app. avar. of mih/iglice Mightily; 
for the form cf. cneftelice, h if el ice., grxdelice, 
gepyldelice.] = Mightily in various senses. 

a goo tr. Boeda's Hist. v. xix. [xxi.] (1890) 468 Mid pam he 
6y mihtlicor wi&cufan mihte. c 1000 AClfhic Horn. 1 . 108 
Sae oneneow 8a Cristofer hyre y' 3 a mihtelice eode. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17267 pou spede me, lauerd 1 for-to spell Hu 
mighteli pou harud hell. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 92 This 
soubtil water mybtely, . .The strengthe of therthe perceth 
ol'te. £1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xv, It is pe 
best hounde. .forto take alle manere of beestes and holde 
myghtliche. 1420-22 Lydg. Thebes 1. in Chaucer's Wks, 
(1361) 363/2 A porche, hike of square stones Ful mightely. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxix. 24.1 That he myght the 
my3tloker fyght and defende the reame. 1526 Tindale 
Rom. viii. 26 The Sprete maketh intercession mightely for 
us. 1382 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. 1. 
i. 4 Whereby the Christian faith is so greatly increased., 
and the royall house of Portingale so mightely honoured. 
1610 Bible (Douay) Wisd. viii. 1 She reacheth therfore 
from end vnto end mightely, and disposeth al thinges svr etely. 
1744 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. IV. 707 Finding what friendship 
subsisted between us and the Dutch, he approved it mightly. 

[Mightsome.z/., Might somnes, which render 
L. abundare, abundantia in the Fatly English 
Psalter, presumably originated from misreading of- 
early ME. *'inihtsumien, -sumnis OE. genyht - 
sumian, -sumnis, these being the words used in 
the same passages in the Vespasian Psalter. 

In some of the passages the Surtees editor prints nuhtsom, 
which is impossible in a northern text. 

a 1300 E. £, Psalter xxix. 7, xlix. 20, lxiv. 14, lxxii. 12, 
Ixxvii. 38.] 

Mighty (msi-ti), a. and adv. Forms: 1 
meehtig, rneahtig, mihtig, 1-2 mehtig, 2-4 
mihti, 2-3 Ormin mahhti}, 3 msehti, mahti, 
ma36i, mbjti, michti, 4 minty, myhti, -y, 4-5 
ma3te, miijty, -i, mygty, -i, (4 -tty, 5 -tie), 
miijeti, myhety, 3-5 rnighti, 4-3 Sc. mychty, 
4-6 myghty, (5 myghti, -tty, my3hty, myjthty, 
mythty, mytheti, Sc. mielitie), 5-6 Sc. mychti, 
6 myjghty, myghty(e, Sc. michti, -ie, -y, -tty, 
mychte, -ie, myghti, 6-7 mightie, -ye, 4- 
mighty. [OE. mihti 1 =OFris. mechtig, machtig, 
OS. niahtig (MLG. mechtig, MDu. rnachlich , Du. 
machtig), OHG. mahtig (MHG. mehtic, mod.G. 
machtig), ON. matteg-r, mgttug-r (also contracted 
in intlected mdttk-), Goth, rnahteig-s OTeut. 
types *mahtfgo- fmahtugo- , f. *mahti-z, *mahtu-zi 
see Might -sb. and -x L] 

1 . Possessing * might’ or power ; powerful, potent, 
strong. Now only rhetorical, connoting a tran- 
scendent or imposing degree of power, 
a. Said- of God, rulers, nations, etc. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter xxiv. 8 Dryhten strong & maehtig, 
dryhten miehtix in jefehte. a 900 tr. Bwda's Hist, 1. xiv. 
[xxv.J (1890) 56 Da waes on pa tid /ESelbyrht cyuing haten 
on Centrice, & mihtig. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 031 An rice king 
wes, strang and mihti. a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 273 
Drihtin is mahti strong and keneifihte. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
x6 T'hei sein that god is myhti there, And sohal ordeine what 
he wile, c 1470 Got. 4 Gaw. 682 Thai mighty men vpon mold 
ane riale course maid. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 282 Most 
mightie Duke, vouchsafe me speak a word. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xii, 124 God.. from him will raise A mightie Nation. 
1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, iv.809 Mighty Caesar, thund'ring 



MIGHTY. 

from afar, Seeks on Euphrates’ Banks the Spoils of War. 
1761 Gray Off i/i 83 , 1 know thee now ; Mightiest of a mighty 
line. 1864 Tennyson Boddicea 40 Fear not, isle of blowing 
woodland,, .thou shalt be the mighty one yet ! 

ellipt. and absol. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 129 Drihten alesde 
]>ene wrechan of }>an mehtijan. 1340 Ayenb. 103 He is be 
xi3t good,, -be rijt mijti. 

b. of persons, with reference to wealth, social 
position, or influence. Formerly often predica- 
tively, const, of, in. 

c *375 Sc. Lt'g. .Saints xli. (Agues) 105 My spouse is 
mychtyere bane bi son, & fere ricliere. 148 5 Rec. St. Mary 
at Hill 6 That the saide Preest. .be chosen and presented. . 
by iiij of the worthyest & myghtyest men of the said 
parissh. 1308 Dunbar Tna Mariit Wenien 296 Syne maryit 
I a matchand, myghti of gudis. rdor R. Johnson Kingd. 
<5- Commw. (1603) 40 This prince is so mightie in gold and 
silver. 1650 Fuller Pisgah n. ix. 186 They were all richly 
married to mighty matches of landed men. 

absol. 1484 Caxton Fables ofJEsop 1. vi. 1x889) xi The 
poure ought not to hold felauship with the rayghty. 1652 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. tSo As well the rich, and mighty, 
as poor and obscure persons. 

c. of persons or animals, their actions or attri- 
butes, with reference to physical strength or valour. 
+ In early use often merely : Able-bodied. Obs. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxxvi. 4 Swe swe strelns in honda 
maehtjes. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 565 Wei koude he 
he wen wode . . nor he was yong and myghty, c 1400 A pot. 
Loll, in Bi lavve cyuil it is not leful to a m'i3ty body to beg. 
1432-5° tr. Higdeii (Rolls) I. 263 Thei gette myghty childer 
[1387 Trevisa stahvor);e : L. robustaui soholem], a 1500 in 
Arnolde Citron. (1811) 92 Yf ony. . myghty beggar be within 
the warde. 1500-zo Dunbar Poems lxxvii. 36 And syne the 
Bruce ..cum rydand. .As nobill, dreidfull, michtie campioun. 
<11525 Vergilius in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. II. 23 Her 
chyld . .began to wexebygge and strongeand myghty anough 
to bere armes. 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII , c. 12 If any person 
. ..beynge hole and myghty in body.. be taken in begging. 
1535 Coverdale Gen. x. 9 Nemrod. .was a mightie hunter. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. il vi. 29 Their mighty strokes their haber- 
jeons dismayld. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 
163 The Scottis couragious, of a blyth hope, and a mychtie 
spirit, leipis to straikis. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 111. i. m 
Your hearts are mighty. 1601 — Jut. C. v. i. 81 On our 
former Ensigne Two mighty Eagles fell. 1622 R. Haw- 
kins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 126 Our ship gave a mightie blow 
upon a rocke. 1733 Pope Ess. Man in. 297 Where small 
and great, where weak and mighty, made To serve, not 
suiter, strengthen, not invade. 1839 Longf. Vill. Blacksm. 

i, The smith, a mighty man is he, With large and sinewy 
hands. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot 63 For so by nine years’ 
proof we needs must learn Which is our mightiest. 

d. of persons, their actions and attributes, with 
reference to mental ability or executive skill. 
Formerly often predicative, const, in or inf. 
Mighty works : in Biblical use ( = Gr. Swa/xets), 
miracles. 

c 825 Veep. Psalter li. 3 Du maehtig erS in unrehtwisnisse, 
C897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. C. xv. 90 Se lareow 
sceolde beon mihtis to tyhtanne on halwende lare. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. 1. tso pe'13 3e be mi^ty to mote be)) meke 
of 30m- werkis. 1382 Wycuf Acts xviii. 24 Apollo, .a man 
eloquent,. .my3ti in scripturis. c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 
346 Thar feild..Quhar claryowns blew full mony mychty 
sonis. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xxviii. 4 The voyce of the 
Lorde is mightie in operacion [Vulg. Vox Domini in vir- 
tnte]. — Matt. xiv. 2 He is rysen agayne from the deed, 
therfore are his deedes so mightie. 1611 Bible Matt. xiii. 
54 Whence hath this man this wisedome, and these mighty 
works? 1718 Echard Hist. Eng. II. 11, ii. 565 b, Thomas 
Lydyat . . of a great Soul and incomparable Learning ■, being 
a Match for the mighty Scaliger and Selden. 1737 Pope 
Hor. Epist. 11. i. 137 Or what remain’d so worthy to be read 
By learned Critics, of the mighty dead. 1742 — Dune, iv. 
21 1 Thy mighty Scholiast, whose unweary’d pains Made 
Horace dull. 1803 Wordsw. Resol. <y Indtpeitd. xvii, And 
mighty Poets in their misery dead, a 1853 Robertson Led. 

ii. (1858) 146 Out of which a mightier master of the art than 
Pope could scarcely have struck the notes of true passion. 
1881 Bible (R. V.) Mark ix. 39 For there is no man which 
shall do a mighty work [Wycuf a virtue ; 1535 Coverdale, 
1611 a miracle] in my name. [So also Acts 11. 22.} 

e. of things or forces, or their operation. 

C1250 Gen. ff Ex. 3797 A tier maijti Sat folc fest on. <1x300- 
X400 Cursor M. 9384 (Giltt.) For sune and mone . . Had 
seuen sith mar ban nou of liht, And all thinges was ))an.. 
Wele mihtier ban |rai er nou. 1535 Coverdale Exod. xv. 
10 They sancke downe as leed in the mightie waters. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 5 Now swayes it this way, like a 
Mighty Sea, Forc'd by the Tide, to combat with the Winde. 
1611 Bible 1 Esdras iv. 41 Great is trueth, and mightie 
aboue all things. 1781 Cowper Charity 283 But shipwreck, 
earthquake, battle, fire, and flood, Are mighty mischiefs, not 
to be withstood. 1806 Wordsw. Ode Intim. Immort. 168 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 1864 Tenny- 
son Enoch Arden 767 Then he, .. Because things seen are 
mightier than things heard, Stagger'd and shook. 

f. Of drugs, liquors, spells: Potent, efficacious. 
+ Also, of a material : Stout, strong. Obs. 

c 1000 Sax. I.eechd.' III. 32 Ond J»u wejjbrade wyrta 
modor eastan opone innan mihti^u. a 1240 Ureisun in 
Cott. Horn. 187 Min heouenliche leche b et makedest us of 
hi seolf se milui medicine, c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 311 
This Carpenter, .broghte of myghty Ale a large quart, c 1400 
Maun dev. (Roxb.) xxii. 102 It es ri?t myghty wyne. c X430 
Two Cookery-bks . 12 Take myghty brotlie of Beef, c 1448 
Hen. VI Avyse in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 367 
Good and mygbtty morter. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. fill 
(1896) 242, lxvj boltes of Crete myghty canvas. 1576 Baker 
Jewell of Health 230 Where the spyrit of the wyne shall be 
sufficient myghtye. i6ro Rowlands Martin Mark-all 22 
Their Beere is. .so mightie, that it serueth them in steade 
of meate, drinke, fire, and apparrell. 1781 Cowpkr Anti- 
Thehph. 37 On every mind some mighty spell she cast. 
1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 115 Baris o’ 
michtie beer. 
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+ g. Of alegal document: Valid, efficacious. Obs. 
c 1450 Osemy Reg. (E. E. T. S.) 19 This present writyng, 
with be strengh of our seele we haue i-made hit my3gbty 
and stronge. 

+ h. Forcible, emphatic. Obs. 

1642-7 Jeh. Taylor Episc. 229 The Councell of Aquileia 
..is full and mighty in asserting the Bishops power over 
the Laity. 

2 . Of huge proportions ; massive, bulky. 

1413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) iv. ii. 59 This tree is 
wondre stronge and myghty aretchyng in to heuen 1420-22 
Lydg. Thebes 1. in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 357 b/i, The citee 
Thebes, of mightie square stones As I you told. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. 1. (1736) 17 That large Urn found at 
Ashbury, containing mighty Bones. 1760 Fawkes tr. A na- 
creon. Ode Ivii. 1 Bring hither, Boy, a mighty Bowl. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 1. iii, And silence settled.. On the lone 
wood and mighty hill. 1851 Rusk in Stones Ven. (1874) I. 
xxviii. 327 A plain, deep-cut recess, with a single mtghty 
shadow. 1895 Saffling Land of Broads 6 The older farm- 
houses, with their mighty kitchens. 

3 . Of things, actions, events, etc.: Very great in 
amount, extent or degree. In later use, chiefly 
colloquial or familiar. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 68 The..mutuall 
society betwixt man & wife being of such mighty efficacie. 
1605 Shaks. Lear in. v. 17 If the matter of this Paper he 
certain, you haue mighty businesse in hand. 1668 Cul- 
pepper & Cole Bartlwl. Anat, Man. 11. i. 317 There is a 
mighty flux of blood. 1697 tr. C'tess D' Annoy' s Trav. (1706) 
220 The difference of times makes a mighty alteration in 
the Events of things. 1754 Fielding Jonathan Wild 11. 
iv, That gentleman .. made such mighty expedition that 
he was now upwards of twenty miles on his way. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain xi, Huge serpents, .which some- 
times come out and commit mighty damage. 1865 Kings- 
ley Herew. i, Mighty fowling and fishing was there in the 
fen below. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxxxiii. 2 This to the 
fond weak fool seemeth a mighty delight. 

b. With agent-nouns, etc. : That does or is to 
a very great degree (what is indicated by the noun). 

1692 Bulstrode in 15 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 11. 
21 He was.. a mighty Tory. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 466 
p 7, I, who set up for a mighty Lover.. of Virtue. 2743 
Bulkf.ley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 81 This Plastow was a 
mighty Favourite with the Captain. X843 Borrow Bible in 
Spain xxx, He is a mighty liberal. 

4 . quasi- jA (with f/.). A mighty or powerful 
person. Chiefly pi., as in {David's') three mighties. 

X382 Wycuf i Chrati. xi. X2 Eliazar, the sone of his vncle 
Ahoites, that was among the thre my;ty [13B8 mi 311 men; 
x6xr the three mighties. Vulg. inter tres potentes], c 1470 
Got. <y Gam. 300 Quhan thai saw that mighty [the king] sa 
mouit in his mude. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 
200 Emperors and kings and the mighties of the world. 
x6o6 W. Crashaw Rom. Forgeries E ij, Our royail Dauid 
and many of his Mighties. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. i. 
26 Hence so many mighties miscarry. 1901 ‘ Ian Mac- 
laren ’ Vug. Barbarians iv, Speug’s officers, such mighties 
as Bauldie and Johnston, . .clustered round theircommander. 

5 . ellipt. in the interjections Mighty 1 Mighty 
me ! Sc. and dial. 

2867 Ghegor Banff's. Gloss., Michtie, interj. expressive of 
surprise. Michtie me is another form, i860 A. Macdonald 
Disput. Settlement (1877) 61 (E.D.D.) Eh, mighty ! that 
surely canna be. 1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd xxxii, 
Mighty me 1 Won’t mis’ess storm, .when she comes back 1 

6. Comb., parasynthetic, as mighty-brained , 
-handed, -minded, - mouthed , -spirited adjs. 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. v. iii, Though he be 
mighty-spirited, and forward To all great things. 1855 
Lynch Rivulet lxxxii. iii. How came it, men of faith, 
to pass That ye were mighty-handed? 1864 Tennyson 
Milton 1 O mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies. 1865 
Swinburne Atalanta 1009, I am not mighty-minded, nor 
desire Crowns. r8gz W. Watson Lachrymal Mus. Poems 
(1898) 21 Mightiest-brained Lucretius. 

B. adv. (Qualifying an adj. or adv., + rarely 
an adj. phrase.) In a great degree ; greatly ; ex- 
ceedingly; very. Now colloq. or familiar, often 
with ironical implication ; = ‘ vastly’, ‘ precious 
<21300 Cursor PI. 14396 pair hlisced lauerd . . |>at . .was.. 
Sa mighti meke, sa mild o mode. 1535 Coverdale Exod. 
ix. 18 Tomorow. . wyll 1 cause a mightie greate hayle to 
rayne. r6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. v. iii. He is mightie 
on our part. 1660 Barrow Euclid Pref, (1714) 2 The mighty 
near affinity that is between Arithmetick and Geometry. 
17x5 De Foe Earn. Instruct. 1. iv. (1841I I. 91 You are a 
mighty good obedient thing. 1767 Gray in Corr. G. <)- 
Nicholls (1843! 70 To this purpose . . would I write, and 
mighty respectfully withall. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xlix, 
This is all mighty fine. 1844 Kendall Santa Ft Expcd. 
I. 32 ‘You'll be mighty apt to get wet’, said a thorough- 
bred Texan. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 105, I myself 
know always mighty well what I want. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. 1 st. xxix, It . . looks mighty like a horn-pipe in a 
rope’s end at Execution Dock. 

MrglitysMp. nonce-wd. [f. Mighty + -ship.] 
Only in the mock title your mightyship. 

avjz6 Alsop Tale , To Chlorinda xv. in Dodsley Poems 
(1755) VI. 24S Is it fit, let your mightyship say..? 

Mignature, obs. form of Miniature. 
t Migniard, a. and sb. Obs. Also 7 mignard, 
miniard, Sc. minjeard. [a. F. inignard \ related 
to Mignon.] 

A. adj. Dainty; mincing; caressing. 

*599 Jas. I BaouX. Aco/jo v ill. (1603) 107 In the forme of 
your meat-eating, be neither vnciuill-.nor affectatlie mig- 
narde. Ibid. ill. trs In your language be plaine.. eschew- 
ing .. all mignard and effeminate termes. x6rt Cotgr., 
Mignard, migniard, prettie, quaint, neat, feat ; wanton ; 
daintie, delicate. 1616 B. Jonson Demi an Ass 1. iv, Loue 
is brought vp with those soft migniard handlings. *62* 


MIGHOWETTE. 

A. Bysset in G. G. Smith Middle Scots (1902) 240 Neither 
have I vsed min^eard nor effeminate, tanting, invectiue, 
or skornefull wordis. 1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 
294 The milder sexe and miniard youth. 1653 — Rabelais 
I. Ivii, (1664) 250 Never were seene Ladies so proper and 
handsome, so miniard and dainty. 

Hence •]- Mig-uiarclly adv., daintily. 

16153 Urquhart Rabelais 1, Ivii. (1664) 249 Their fists 
mimardly hegloved. 

33 . sb. [ - OF. mignarde.] A courtesan, mistress. 
1616 in Crl. A- Times Jas. 1 (1849) 4*6 She says the 

honour, .of his embassy consists in three mignards, three 
dancers, and three fools. 1652 Kirkman Cierio fy Lazio. 93 
Idle Migniavds, dinner hath waited for you till it is cold. 

t Miguiardise. Obs. Also mignardize, 
miniardise. [a. F. mignardise, f. mignard : see 
prec.] Caressing treatment ; affected delicacy of 
behaviour or appearance. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m. xiii. 636 The disdainfull 
churhshnesse wherewith they beate them, are but mignard- 
izes and affectations of a motherly favour. 1625 B. Jonson 
Staple of N. in. i, Entertaine her, and her creatures, too, 
With all the migniardise, and quaint Caresses, You can 
put on 'hem. 1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 233 The 
gracefulness of his hand and foot, with the quaint miniard- 
ise of the rest of his body. 1689 FI. Beeston in Vota. 
Oxoniensia, No.. Patches and spots, No Mignardize of 
face at all From Spanish paper or from English gall. 

t MigniarcLize, V. Obs. Also 7 miniardize. 
[f. Mignard + -ize.] trims. To make (language) 
affected in character; to treat (a person) caress- 
ingly. Hence Migniardized ppl. a., Migni- 
ardizing vbl. sb. 

1598 Florio, Vczso, a wantonnes, a quaintnes, a squeam- 
ishnes, a dandling, a dalliance, a wantonizing, a mignardiz- 
ing, a pampring [etc.], c 1645 FIowf.ll Lett. (1655) IV, xix. 
49 Softnes of pronunciation proceeding from wanton spirits 
that did miniardize, and make the Language more dainty 
and feminine, a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams*. (1693) 95 
Men that are sound in their Morals, and in Minutes imper- 
fect in their Intellectuals, are best reclaimed when they are 
mignarized [file], and strok’d gently. 

Mignion, obs. variant of Minion. 

II Mignon. (mzrh'on), a . Also (with fem. re- 
ference) 6 migxtorte, 7-9 mignorme ; and see 
Minion <z. [F. mignon, - onne adj. and sb.] 

A. adj. Delicately formed ; prettily small or 
delicate. 

1556 Aurelio I sab. (1608) Lvj, My mignone Isabel. 
[1668 Dryden Evening's Love vi, That sigh too, I think, 
is not altogether disagreeable; but something charmante 
and mignonne.] 1772 Mrs. Sarah Scott Test Filial Duty 
II. 59 Salvator Rosa’s wildest designs are mignonne and 
finical to some places in this neighbourhood. 1859 G. 
Meredith R. Fever el xxxvii, A mignonne beauty. 1873 
Pater Stud. Hist. Renaiss. 42 Bright small creatures of 
the woodland, with arch baby faces and mignon forms. 
1886 Marik Corelli Rom. two Worlds i, Her pretty mig- 
nonne face and graceful figure. 

B. sb. A pretty child. 

1827 Souvenir I. 71/2 (Stanf.) Little mignons, not three 
feet high, were there, arrayed like puppets. 

Hence + Mi-gmoxt v. trans., to treat tenderly; 
f Mi'g-iionaiess, over-delicacy, effeminacy. 

2530 Palsgr. 245/ r Mignyonnesse^xi^xorAe. 1597 Daniel 
Philotas Apol., Wks._ (Grosart) III. 183 For though the 
affection of the multitude, (whom he did not mignion) .. 
discerned not his ends.. : Yet [eta]. 

Mignon.: see Minion sb. 

Mignonette (mimysne-t). Also 8 mign(i)o- 
net, minionette, mennuet, minianet, 8-9 
mignionette. [a. F. mignonnette, fem. of f niig- 
nonnet , dim. of mignon : see Mignon a,] 

1 . A plant {Reseda odorata ) cultivated for the 
fragrance of its blossoms. 

When trained to grow with a bushy head it is known as 
tree-mignonette. Wild mignonette, the plant R. luteola. 

The ordinary Fr. name for mignonette is rls/da . ; but 
Littre says that mignonnette is applied to this plant as well 
as to several others. 

[1752 Miller Card. Diet. (1759) s.v. Reseda, 6. Reseda 
folds integris trilobisque. . . Bastard-rocket . . commonly 
called sweet Reseda, or Mignonette d' Egypt.] 2798 C. 
Marshall Garden, xix. 333 Hardy Annuals. ..Mignonette, 
(trailing) or sweet-scented reseda. 1799 Sir H. Daw in 
Beddoes Contrib. Phys. Med. Knoml. 154 A small plant 
of Minianet in a state of healthy vegetation. 1817 Bot. 
Register III. 227 Reseda oaorata. f3. snffrutescens. Tree- 
Mignonette. 1820 Trans. Horiicuit. Soc. III. 178 With 
Lord Bateman [who sent the seed from France in 1742] the 
appellation of Mignonette originated ;. .he gave to it this 
name of endearment, by which it is not known in France. 
1832 Tennyson Millers Date, xi, A long green box of mignon- 
ette. x86r Miss E. A. Beaufort Egypt. Sepulchres, etc. 
II. xix. 116 The ground is strewed with wild mignonnette. 
fig. *847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 164 They, .miss’d the 
mignonette of Vivian-place, The little hearth-llower Lilia. 

b. Jamaica mignonette : the name given in the 
West Indies to the henna plant, Lawsonia alba or 
inermis , which is naturalized there. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 665/2. 

e. A colour resembling that of the flowers of 
mignonette ; greyish green or greenish white. 

1885 Daily News _ 19 Feb. 2/1 The soft tints of greyish 
green known as ‘ mignonette ’ are to be in great favour this 
year. 1899 B. W. Warhurst Colour Diet. 47 Mignonette. 
Should be delicate light green. 

2 . A kind of lace : see quots. 1865, 1900. (More 
fully mignonette lace.) Also, a fine kind of net. 

[1699 Le Mercurt Galant in Mrs. Palliser Hist. Lace 
(1865) 31 note, On employe aussi pour les coisffures de la 
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1753 [cf. Migrating ppl. a.]. 1768 Pennant Zool. I. 121 
This "kind of eagle sometimes migrates into Caernarvonshire. 
Ibid. 225 The birds [Fieldfares] that migrate here come from 
Norway. 1808-14 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. II. 1x2 They 
[robins] not only migrate from north to south, but from east 
to west, to avoid the deep snows. _ 1889 A. R. Wallace 
Darwinism 27 Of those thirds] which migrate in autumn 
a considerable proportion are probably lost at sea. 

3 . Histol. Of a cell ; To move out of the blood- 
vessels into the tissues. (Cf. Migratory a. 1 c.) 

1896 [see Migrated ppl. a.]. 

Hence Migrated ppl. a . ; Migrating vbl. sb. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 72 Migrated Europeans from 
every part of Europe. 1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger 
Son III. 198 A migrated settler. 1884 W. J. Linton 
Poems if Transl. (1889) 1S2 Knows He not, stork ! the hour 
thy migratings begin? 1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) IV. 
18 Diagram showing the main migrating routes of the 
littoral, .birds of Europe. Ibid. 20 The origin of the mi- 
grating habit. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 88 A large 
collection of migrated leucocytes. 

Migrating, ppl- a. [f. Migrate v. + -ing A] 
That migrates, m the senses of the verb. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sapp., Migrating-Birds. Ibid., 
Mig rating-Bog. — These soft masses of earth have been 
sometimes known to move out of their place. 1774 Uoldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 70 Of all migrating fish, the Herring 
and the Pilchard take the most adventurous voyages. 1788 
Priestley Lett. hist. v. xliv. 329 The whole body of the 
migrating people. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 572 These 
noises proceed from migrating birds. 

Migration (moigr/i J r an) . [ad. L. migrdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. migrare to Migrate.] The action 
of moving from one place to another ; also, an 
instance of this. a. gen. chiefly of things. 

16x1 Cotgr., Migration , a migration, a remouing, or 
shifting of places. 1650 Hobbes De Corp. Pol. 133 The Tenets 
of Aristotle, .concerning Substance and Accidents, Species, 
Hypostasis, and the Subsistence and Migration of Accidents 
from place to place. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1, 
45 Although such Alterations, . .Transitions, and Migrations 
of the Centre of Gravity :..have actually happened, yet [etc.]. 
1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The migration of the souls of 
men into other animals after death. 1871 Blackie Pour 
Phases 1. 154 To pray to the gods, that our migration hence 
may take place with good omens. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. 
Pathol, (ed. 2) xoo'i'he migration or transmission of elements 
from some primary growth, which, .constitute the centres of 
secondary formations. 1873 Jowett Plato led. 2) I. 373 
There is a change and migration of the soul from this world 
to another. 

b. esp. of persons, a tribe : The action of moving 
from one country, locality, etc., to settle in another; 
also, simply, removal from one place of residence 
to another. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 302 The first man 
ranged farre before the Flood, and laid his bones many miles 
from that place, where its presumed he received them : And 
tliis migration was the greater, if. . he was cast out of the 
East-side of Paradise. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 17 The 
right of migration, or sending colonies to find out new habita- 
tions. 1766 Goldsm. Etc. IV. i, All our adventures were by 
the fireside, and all our migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown. 18x7 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 200 A favourite resting 
place of the Emperors in their annual migrations to Cash- 
mire. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 10 In the ninth 
century, began the last great migration of the northern 
barbarians. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Pields .$• Cities 49 
The poverty of the majority is the cause of the continual 
migration to London. 

c. Nat. Hist. Of animals : The action of moving 
in flocks, shoals, etc. from one region or habitat 
to another; spec, of some birds and fishes, the 
periodical departure from and return to a region 
at a particular season of the year. Bathic migra- 
tion (see quot. 1877). Equatorial migration, 
ordinary meridional migration from or towards 
the equator. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 223 By this way 
Aristotle through ali his bookes of Animals, aistmguisheih 
their times of generation, Latitancy, migration, sanity and 
venation. 1704 Ray Creation (ed. 4) 149 The migration of 
Birds, .according to the Seasons. Ibid., The migration of 
divers sorts of Fishes. As for example ; The Salmon. 
Ibid. 366 They [frogs travelling across dry land] had lived 
(till that time of their migration) in the Waters. 1830 Lyell 
Pr inc. Geol. (1875) II. il xxxviii. 339 The former wide range 
of these quadrupeds implies a migration of Old World Forms 
into the new World. 1876 A. R. Wallace Geog. Distrib . 
A nim. I. 1. ii. 18 The term 1 migration ’ is often applied to 
the periodical or irregular movements of all animals ; but it 
may be questioned whether there are any regular migrants 
but birds and fishes. 1877 G. B. Goode Menhaden sr 1 U. S. 
Fish Comm. Rep,), The former may be called equatorial, 
the latter [i.e. changing to waters of less or greater depth] 
bathic migration. 1880 Gunther Pishes 648 Comparatively 
few are subject to periodical migrations to thesea, lik aSalmo. 

d. Of a bodily organ : Alteration of position 
whether from normal or pathological causes. 

1890 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

If The alleged sense ‘ Residence in a foreign 
country ; banishment ’ given in some recent Diets, 
is fictitious. The word in the authority cited is a 
misreading of a later edition for 1 extermination 

e. altrib. and Comb, (sense c), as migration- 
route ■; migration-station, a fixed place for the 
regular observation of the migration of birds. 

1893 Newton Diet. Birds 561 Every species on Migration 
goes its own way, and what is called a ’'Migration-route is 
only the coincidence of the way taken by more or fewer of 
them. 1884 Science 17 Oct. 374/2 "Migration-stations now 


exist in every state and territory of the Union, excepting 
Delaware and Nevada. 

Migrational (moigrFiJonal), a. [f. prec. +• 
-al.] Of or pet tabling to migration or movement 
to another place. 

1888 J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. 'Em}. XX.. (Zool.) 223 In 
the case of plants and low types of animal life, the suitable 
situation is reached by a wide distribution of avast number 
of seeds, spores, or germs, and the same situation is main- 
tained by a loss of migrational power as soon as the germs 
begin to develop. 

Migrationist (moigrFi-Jsnist). rare. [Formed 
as prec. + -1ST.] An individual that participates 
in a migration. 

1887 Gomme in Jrnl. Antkrofi. Inst. XVII. 130 The 
descendants of previous ages of migrationists. 

Migrative (morgiativ), a. [Formed as prec. 
+ -ive.J Given to migration ; migratory. 

1831 J. Rennie Montagu's Ornith. Diet. 322 The migrative 
species. Ibid. 534 It is a migrative bird, visiting our coasts 
in August. 1863 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. (1883) III. 
x8i, 1 was as if stupefied more or less, and flying on like 
those migrative swallows of Professor Owen, alter my 
strength was done. 

Migrator (maigr^i’tar). [a. L. migrator, f. 
migrare : see Migrate.] One who migrates; 
also spec, a migratory bird. 

1818 Shelley Let. to Peacock 25 July, It would be a little 
dangerous to the newly unfrozen senses and imaginations of 
us migrators from the neighbourhood of the pole. X836 
Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds I. i. iii. 97 The swallows . . are 
. , both the swiftest and the most distant migrators. 1852 
Bristed Five Yrs. Eng. Univ. too A migration is generally 
tantamount to a confession of inferiority, and acknowledg- 
ment that the migrator is not likely to become a Fellow of 
his own College. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Teut. 
Mythol. 31 Everywhere this great multitude of migrators 
was well received by the inhabitants. 

Migratoriai (mai-gr<?to»-rial), a. rare. [f. 
Migratory + -al.] 01 or pertaining to migra- 
tion; migratory. 

1863 Daily Tel. 28 July, Among their migratoriai visitors 
are quails, landrels, and wrynecks. 1876 Smiles Ac. Nat, 
xi. (ed. 4) 209 Those [locusts] heie alluded to are.. the best 
known from their migiatorial flights. 

Migratory (moi’grAori), a. and sb. [f. L. 
migrdl-, ppl. stem of migrare to Migrate.] 

1. Characterized by migration; given to migrating. 

1755 Johnson, Horde, a clan ; a migratory crew of people; 

1813 Elfhinstonf. Acc. Caubul 11842) 11 . 79 The .. 
migratory tribes to the west of the pass of Gholairee. 
1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. (1847) 116 The migratory 
nature of the primacy seems to have weakened its stability. 
1878 Wolseley in 19 th Cent. Mar. 449 Our population is so 
migratory that recruits are seldom enlisted in the parishes 
they were born in. 1879 Fboude Csesar v. 41 Avast migra- 
tory wave of population had been set in motion behind the 
Rhine and Danube. 

b. Of animals ; spec, in Nat. Hist. : Charac- 
terized by or given to periodical migration. Some- 
times as a rendering of a mod.L. specific name, as 
in Migratory Locust, Pigeon. 

[a 1672 Willughby Ornithol. 1. ix. (1676) 17 Avium, .quae 
statis annitemporibusadvolantiterumquediscedunt, migia- 
toriae dicta;. (Ray tianslates: Which we call Birds of 
passage.)] 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Bird, Migratory 
Birds, the same with birds of passage. 1793 tr. Biigon's 
Birds VI. 489 [Swallows.] Some are there permanent settlers 
and others migratory. 1808-14 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith, 
H. 293 Columba migratoria, Linnaeus and Wilson. Migra- 
tory Pigeon.. .The wild pigeon of the United States. 1833 
W. Irving Tour Prairies 206 We were on the great highway 
of these migratory herds. 1839 T. C. Hofland Brit. A ngler's 
Man. iv. (1841) 107 It [the grayling] is very migratory, and 
frequently leaves one part of the river for another. 1875 
Nicholson Man. Zool. (ed. 4) 290 The Migratory Locust 
(Acrydium migratonnm) of Africa and Southern Asia. 
1876 A. R. Wallace Geog. Distrib. Anim. I. 1. i. 20 The 
same species is often sedentary in one part of Europe and 
migratory in another. 

c. Of a bodily organ, a disease, etc. ; Charac- 
terized by movement from its normal position; 
esp. in Histol. of a cell : Given to migration from 
the blood-vessels to the tissues. 

1876 Quain Anal. (ed. 6) II. 12 The pale blood-corpuscles 
may some of them make their way out of the blood-vessels 
and move freely in the surrounding tissues : hence the term 
1 migratory cells’ ( Wanderzellen ) applied to them. 1877 tr. 

H. von Ziemsseu’s Cycl. Med. XV. 763 The Movable (Mi- 
gratory) Kidney. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 13 One of 
the most characteristic features of the disease [Acute Rheu- 
matism] is the migratory nature of the joint affection. 

2. Of or pertaining to migration. 

1 7S7 Burke Abridgem, Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 274 This 
purpose [intermixture of mankind] is sometimes carried on 
by a sort of migratory instinct, sometimes by the spirit of 
conquest. 1839 Selby in Prof. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 7. 
190 The wild-iowl began to. .yield to that influence which 
directs their migratory movements. 1856 Kane a ret. Expl . 

I. viii. 80 The migratory passages of the reindeer. 

B. sb. A migratory bird. rare. 

1898 G. Meredith Odes BN, Hist. 27 Winged migratories, 
having but heaven for home. 

Migrym, obs. form of Megrim \ 

Mihel, Mihel(e)mas(se, obs. ff. Michael, 
Michaelmas. 

Miht(e, obs. forms of Might sb. 

Miin, mijn, obs. forms of Mink poss. pron, 

II Mikado (mika'clo). Also 8-9 Mikaddo. 
[Japanese mi august + kado door; for the 


mignonette, et on a tellement perfectionnd cette dentelle, 
que, etc.] 1737 Jeffrey Coll. Dresses ii, A pink lutestring 
dress covered with a white mignonet. *762 Loud. Chrott. 
16-18 Feb. 167/3 The Ranelagh Mob... This is a piece of 
Gauze, Minionett, . .&c., &c. which is clouted about the 
head. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 13 July, Laces of Mech- 
lin or mignionette. 1863 Mrs. Palliser Lace 30 The laces 
known at that period [1665] were— ..5. Mignonette.— A 
light, fine, pillow lace. .. This lace was.. at times in high 
favour. .for head-dresses and other trimmings. 1900 Mrs. 
F. N. Jackson Hand-made Lace 182 Mignonette was a 
narrow lace, never exceeding two or three inches. . . Migno- 
nette pattern is still largely made. 

3. altrib. and Comb., as mignonette-coloured adj., 
mignonette-green, -grey (see 1 c), mignonette-pot ; 
mignonette netting (see quot.) ; mignonette 
pepper, coarsely ground pepper; mignonette- 
vine (see quot.). 

1897 Daily News 2 Mar. 5/4 "Mignonette-coloured crepe 
de Chine. x888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 Alternate bows or loops 
of ‘'mignonette-green and pale salmon-coloured ribbon, xgoo 
Daily News 3 Mar. 6/5 Tones of. . cigar-brown, and "migno- 
nette-grey are in great favour. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needlework 361/2, "Mignonette Netting. — This is 
used for curtains and window blinds, it being extremely 
easy, and worked with one Mesh. 1877 Cassell's Diet. 
Cookery 1177 "Mignonette Pepper. 1840 Thackeray Piet. 
Rhapsody wks. 1900 XIII. 331 The "mignonette pots 
in a Cockney’s window. 189S T. W. Sanders Encycl. 
Gard. (ed. 2), Madarla ("Mignonette Vine). — Ord. Com- 
posites. Hardy Annual. Nat. California.. .Flowers, yellow. 

t Mignote. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. mignote 
fem. of mignot wanton, cogn. w. mignon \ see 
Mignon, M inion.] A wanton woman. 

1489 Caxton Fayteso/A, 1. vii, Ne that he he not curyous 
of mygnotes, Jolyetes, ne of iewellis. 

II Migraine (m/grgn). [F. migraine : see 
Megrim.] = Megrim 1 1, Hemicrania. 

1777 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) VI. 444 Madame de Jarnac 
had a migraine. 1837 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. x. 
446, 1 am obliged to take to my bed by an unusual degree of 
migraine. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 107 Ophthalmic 
migraine— that is paroxysmal pain in the eye or temple. 

Migrainous (migreJnas), a. [f. Migraine 
+ -ous.] Pertaining to or of the nature of migraine. 
1889 Lancet 30 Mar. 640/2 All the various forms of head- 
ache-dyspeptic, migrainous, . . and so on. 1897 Trans. 
Amer, Pediatric Soc. IX. 123 Migrainous epilepsy. [So 
called] because it commonly occurs in patients who have 
suffered from migraine. 

Migram, obs. form of Megrim 1. 
c 1430 in Vicary's Anal. (1888) App. ix. 230 Warke in jie 
swldyrs & migram in J>e heue[de]. 

Migrant (maigrant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
migrant-em, pr. pple. of migrare to Migrate.] 

A. adj. Migrating ; given to migration. 

a. of animals ; spec, of birds. 

167a Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 4 Passager and migrant 
bitds. .whom no seas nor places limit 1768 Pennant Zool. 
II. 278 They [Grosbeaks] visit us only in hard winters, and 
are not regularly.migrant. 184a P. Parleys Ann. III. 306 
The usual watering-places of the migrant animals. 1876 
Mrs. Whitney Sights j Ins. II. xxxvi, 651 Do you wonder 
we felt ourselves more like happy migrant birds than ever ? 

b. of persons, a tribe. 

*807 J. Barlow Columb. ri. X78 And migrant tribes these 
fruitful shore lands hail. 1899 Xing l tat. Unity I. 84 Mi- 
grant labourers came in gangs from the hills in harvest-time. 

B. sb. One who or something which migrates. 

a. A migratory animal ; spec, a bird of passage. 

1768 Pennant Zool, II. 311 The migrants of this genus 

continue longest in Great-Britain in the southern counties. 
X876 A. R. Wallace Geog. Distrib. Anim. I. 1. i. 20 The 
chaffinch is a constant resident in England..; but a migrant 
in the south of France. 

b. A person who migrates ; rarely + a traveller. 

1760 Foote Minor Ded., Wks. 1799 I. 223 The unhappy 

migrants may be . . at least hospitably entertained. 1864 
R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 383 To facilitate migration from 
the cotton districts, and to direct the migrants to the best 
markets for their labour. 

Migrate (mai'gnrit), v. [f. L. migrat-, ppl. 
stem of migrare .] 

1. inlr. To pass from one place to another. Also 
trans. in pass. To be transported. 

1697 Potter Antic/. Greece 11. x. (1715) 292 A blow .. dis- 
sever’d the Sutures of his Skull, thro’ which his Soul migrated. 
1768-74 Tucker LI. Nat. (1834) I. 386 If one of us were 
migrated into their enormous hulks. 1784C0WPER Task n. 
108 The sylvan scene Migrates uplifted,. .Alighting in far 
distant fields [Sicilian earthquake]. 

2. inlr. Of persons, a tribe, etc. : To move from 
one place of abode to another; esp. to leave one’s 
country to settle in another ; to remove to another 
country, town, college, etc. Also transf, 

1770 Lancjhorne (Wore,), The Tuscans were a branch of 
the Pelasgi that migrated into Europe. 1784 Johnson Let. 
to Ld. High Chancellor Sept, in Boswell, If I grew much 
better, I should not be willing, if much worse, not able, to 
migrate. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. Hi. I. 356 Almost all 
the noble families of England had long migrated beyond 
the walls. x86a Sir B. Brodik Psychol. Ing. II. iv. 1x7 The 
agricultural labourer Is tempted.. to migrate to a manu- 
facturing town. x88a L. Campbell Clerk Maxwell vi. 147 
The advice which was pressed upon him.. that he should 
migrate to Trinity. 

b, Nat. Hist. Of animals ; To go from one 
region or habitat to another ; spec, of some birds 
and fishes, to come and go regularly with the 
seasons (see Migration). 
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MILCH. 


MIKE. 

sense cf. ‘Sublime Porte’.] The title of the 
emperor of Japan. 

It was usual for European writers to describe the Mikado 
as a ‘ spiritual ’ emperor, and the Shogun (who was the de 
facto ruler until 1867) as a second or ‘ temporal ’ emperor. 

1727 Scheuchzer tr. KtempfeVs Japan in. ii. I. 21 x In 
Spiritual Affairs, they are under the absolute jurisdiction of 
the Mikaddo. Ibid. 2x2 The Secular Monarch professes the 
religion of his forefathers, and pays his respect and duty 
once a year to the Mikaddo. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XX. 
476/ 1 Their Spiritual ruler is the Mikaddo , i. e. Sublime 
Porte, a term commonly used to express the Dai'ri himself 
as well as his Court. 1873 W. E. Griffis in W. Amer.Rev. 
CXX. 282 The restoration of the mikado, or true emperor 
fof Japan] to his ancient and rightful supreme power. 1890 
B. H. Chamberlain Things Japanese 3 55 Japan.., though 
..avowedly ruled by the Shoguns from a.d. 1190 to 1867, 
always retained the Mikado as theoretical head of the state. 
Hence Mika’doate, the office of Mikado. 

1899 F. V. Dickins in ling. Hist. Rev. Apr. 229 The 
mikadoate of old Japan entered upon its final stage. 

t Mike, sbO Obs. rare. Forms: 3 mik, 4-5 
myke. ?A friend. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2807 1 Has Jjou her ’, f>ai said, * ani man, 
Sun or doghter, mik or mau to (re langand ’. 13.. E. E. A Hit. 
P. A. 572 For mony ben callefd] (ja3fewebe mykez. C1470 
Harding Chron. lxxh. iv, He made, . Hymselfe like Brethel 
in all semblaunce That [then was] the dukes preuy myke. 

t Mike, sb.% [? a. MDu. micke (mod.Du. mik ) : 
cf. Meck, Miche jA 2 ] ? A * crutch ’ or forked 
support on which a boom rests when lowered. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 417 Hit waltered on fe wylde 
flod, . . With outen mast, oper myke, ober myry bawelyne. 

Mike (maik), sbP slang. [Belongs to Mike v.J 
In phr. To do or have a mike, to idle away one’s 
time (see quots.). 

1823 Egan Life Actor 28 The performances of the last 
night at the theatre are often discussed over a mike at the 
fireside the next morning respecting tbeabilitiesoftheactors. 
Foot-n ., Mike or Shammock. Technical or cant phrases 
amongst printers. To have a mike is to loiteraway the time, 
when it might be more usefully or profitably employed. 
1890 Barrere & Leland Diet. Slang s. v., Mike (tailors), 
to do a mike , to pretend to be working or hang about. 

Mike (moik), s/>A slang. [Shortened from 
Michael.] — Mick. 

1874 Hotien’s Slang Diet Mike , an Irish hodman, or 
general labourer. 

Mike (msik), v. slang. [Of obscure origin: 
cf. Miohe v.] intr. To ‘hang about’, doing 
nothing or waiting for a job. 

1839 Hotien’s Slang Diet., Mike, to loiter ; or as a coster- 
monger defined it, to ‘ lazy about ’. 1887 W. E. Henlev 
Villon's Gd. Nt. 3 You spunges miking round the pubs. 

Mike, -lik, -ness, obs. ff. Meek, -ly, -ness. 
Mikel(l, mikilfle, mikle, obs. ff. Mickle. 
Mikrom, -on, variant forms of Mickom, Micron. 
Miknl, obs. form of Mickle. 

Mil (mil). Also 8 mill. [ad. L. ntille thousand. 
In senses 2 and 3 short for L. millesimum thou- 
sandth, on the analogy of Cent 2, 3.] 

1. Per mil : per thousand. (Cf. per cent.) 

1721 C. King Brit. Merck. 1 . 294 Ox-hones | 30400 | o. 6. 8 
per Mill | 10. 2. 8. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vn. Ixxxviii. 
407 Koeninsburg draws in current money, 1 per mil, accord- 
ing to custom, being deducted. 

2 . A proposed coin of the value of the thousandth 
part of a pound sterling. See also Mill sb.& b. 

1854 Humphreys Coin. Brit. Emp. 149 It is proposed that 
the smallest coin, one thousand to the pound, shall be called 
a mil. 1873 Jevons Money xiv. 176 The two principal 
schemes [of decimalization], .are the Pound and Mil scheme, 
and the Penny and Ten-franc scheme. 

3 . A unit of length used in measuring the 
diameter of wire, — xTlVir of an inch. Circular 
mil, a unit of area for measuring cross-sections 
of wires, tubes, and rods, being the area of a circle 
whose diameter is one mil. 

1891 L. Clark Diet. Metric Meas. 

4 . Used in Pharmacy for Millilitre. 

Proposed (together with decimil for -oooi litre, and centi- 

mil for •ooo.ox litre) by Mr. J. Humphreys in 1904. The 
three terms were authorized by the Board of Trade in 1905. 

|| Milady (milfii’di). Also miladi. [F. milady. 
cf. Milord.] A continental rendering of ‘my 
lady’, used as an appellation in speaking to or of 
an English noblewoman or great lady. 

1839 James Gentl. Old School xii, ‘I did not wish to 
listen to your conversation, miladi’, interrupted Philippina. 
1873 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 361 What do you and 
Miladi think of these two Lines of his which returned to me 
the other day ? 1886 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 13 Aug. 2/3 In 
the outfit of the full-dressed dog of the English milady. 

Milage, variant of Mileage. 

Milan 1 (mi’lan). Forms : 5 Melayne, -eyn, 
Mylleyn, 5-6 Mil(l)ayn(e, 6 Myllain, Myll-, 
Millan, -en, -in, -on, Myllane, Melane, 
Mul(l)ane, Mil(l)ion, Millian, 6-7 Millane, 
Millain(e, 6- Milan, [ad. It. Milano.] The 
name of the chief city of Lombardy ; used attrib. 
to designate certain of its manufactures, chiefly 
textile fabrics and steel- work, as + Milan bonnet , 
J fiustianfi gloves, lace, f sleeves ; f Milan needle, 
a sail-needle ; Milan point (see quot. 1882) ; 
Milan steel (Hist.), steel used by the armourers of 


Milan in the manufacture of coats-of-mail, swords, 
etc. (so Milan hauberk, knife, mail). 

[1431 Test. Ebor. II. 13 Unam loricam de Milan.] 1493 
Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 27 6, vjC. mylleyn nedylles 
. . spent abought reparacion & amendyng of the seyd Sayles. 
1303 A cc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1900) 1 1. 234 1 tern for thre 
elne Melane fustiane. 1507 Ibid. (1902) IV. 13 Five Melane 
bonetis. 1330 in Form ofCttry (1780) 167 A pair of Myllen 
Sieves of whitesattin. i$-$zProclam.i% Aug. in Chron. Calais 
(Camden) 1x6 To appareil there servauntes in . .red Myllen 
bonnettes. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 235 The 
Millane mel^eis mendit nocht ane myte, The brandis bricht 
sa bitterlie did byte. 154s Rates Customs Ho. b viij, Millin 
gloues or canary the groce, xxvLr. viii.ff. 1388 in Anc. 
Invent. (Halliw. 1834) 126 A quilte. .lyned with Million 
fustian. 1601 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 23 Milan Fustians. 
16.. K. Arth. K. Cornw. 168 in Percy Fol. MS. I. 68 
He sayes, ‘ Collen brand lie haue in my hand, And a Miliaine 
knife fast by my knee.’ 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzm. 
d'Alf. 1. 158 A Buffo Ierltin, laid on with a costly Milane- 
Lace. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xi, Canst thou take up a 
fallen link in my Milan hauberk? 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Did. Needlework s. v. Milan Point, The Milan Points., 
were fine hand made laces similar to the Spanish and 
Venetian Points. 

f Tb. Short for Milan steel. Obs. 

X464 Mann, ff Hoicseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 194 A stondard of 
may 11.. and a salat wyth a vesere of meleyn. xs.. Chevy 
Chase 63 (Ashmole MS-), With swordes that wear of fyn 
myllan. 16.. Eger ty Grine 169 in Percy Fol. MS. I. 359 
My Habergion that was of Miliaine fine. 

t Milan 2 . Obs. rare. In 5 my 1(1) an, 6 
myllaine. [a. F. milan .] A kite. 

c 1484 Caxton Fables of HE sop 1. iv. (1889) 8 The myllan. 
Ibid. n. ii. 34 The kyte or mylan. 1373 Turberv. Falconric 
124 The Myllaine and the Lanerette. 

Milaner, -ery, obs. ff. Milliner, Millinery. 

Milanese (milanrz), a. and sb. Forms: 5 
mylannoys, 8 Milaneze, 8- Milanese, [ad. It. 
Milanese : see -ese.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to Milan, its inhabitants, manufactures, etc. 
Milanese lace (see quot. 1882). 

1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 384 The freedom and 
liberality of the Milanese ladies. 1866 G. Meredith Viito- 
ria xxix, A printed song in the Milanese dialect. 1882 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Milanese Lace . — 
This is made in the Philippine Isles, with Manilla grass. 
The work is a combination of Drawn Work and open Em- 
broidery, and has not much the appearance of lace. 1896 
Henty Knt. White Cross xvii. 269 A superb suit of Milanese 
armour. 

B. absol. or as sb. 

1 . A native or an inhabitant of Milan. 

Unchanged for pi. : cf. Chinese, Maltese. In 6 f Mila- 

ftesis. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Poge iv. (1889) 297 A mylannoys 
named Paulus. 1382 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Cong. 
E. Ind. 1. liv. 116 b, With them went two Milanesis, which 
were Lapidaries, a 17x3 Burnet Own Time vi. (1734) H- T 77 
That the Milaneze should have a neutrality granted them. 
x886 Ruskin Prseterita I. vi. 200 To drive to the Corso, 
where at that time the higher Milanese were happy and 
proud as ours in their park. 

2 . The Milanese : the territory of the old duchy 
cf Milan. 

a 1715 Burnet Own Time vn. (1734) II. 334 If the King 
of France, .became Master of the Milaneze. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas. V, 11. Wks. 1851 III. 483 Seizing by surprise, or 
force, several places in the Milanese. 1841 W. Sfalding 
Italy if It. 1st. III. 44 The allies overran the Milanese 
and Piedmont. 

Milboard, obs. form of Millboard. 

t Milce, sb. Obs. Forms : 1 milds, 1-2 
milts, 2-3 mildee, 2-4 miloe, 3 millce ( Orm .), 
milze, milzee, mildze, milche, 3-4 milse, 
mulce, 4 mylse. [OE. milds, milts fem. :— 
OTeut. type *mildisjd, f. *mildjo- Mild a.: cf. 
Bliss sb. The z of early ME. forms = /j.] 

1 . Mercy, clemency, forbearance, favour. Often 
couple d with ore, grace , or mercy. Also pi. merci es. 

Beowulf 2921 (Gr.) Us was a syJ&San Merewioinga milts 
unziyfeSe. 0823 Vesp. Psalter xx iv. 6 gemyne mildsa Sinra 
dryhten. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 119 Bidde we nu pe 
holigost pat he haue milce of us. c 1200 Vices ff Virtues 
81 After Sine manifealde mildees Se Su hafst ihafd to man- 
kenne, do awei fram meSese micheleunrihtwisnesse. c 1205 
Lay. 2x889 We 3eorneS June milzee. a 1230 Owl 4 Night. 
1083 Ic hadde of hire Milce [MS. Cott. milse] & ore. c 1230 
Gen. ff Ex. 3603 Louerd, .. Merci set for Sin milde mod 1 
Or Su Sis folc wio milche moS [ read loc] Or do min name ut 
of Sin hoc. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 775 He..hopede vor to 
finde of hirehetere mulce & grace. _ <21310 in Wright Lyric 
P. xviii. 58 Tharefore y bidde thin mylse ant ore, Merci, 
lord, ynul na more 1 C1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 667 (Kolbing), 
Hou Jesu of a maide purch his milce was ybore. 

2 . Comb. : milce-hearted adj. [cf. OE. milts-heort ] ; 
miloe- witter a., knowing mercy. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2903 Ne to^te ic hem 7103 1. . Min mi^tful 
name adonay ; Min milche witter name eley He knewen 
wel, and ely. a 1300 [see Milcer]. 

+ Milce, v. Obs. Forms: 1 mildsian, 1-2 
mil(t)sian, 2 miloian, -en, 3 millcenn (Orm.), 
milse, my Ice, milce. [OE. mildsian :— OTeut. 
type *mildisojan, f. *milctjo- MILD- a.] trans. To 
have mercy on, or show mercy to (a person) ; to 
be kind, compassionate, or gracious to. Also absol. 
Hence Milciende ppl. a. , merciful. 

C825 Vesp. P sal ter 1. 1 Miserere met, mildsa min. c888 
K, jElfred Boeth. xxxviii. § 7 Nis nan rihtpast mon pone 
yflan hatige, ac hit is rihtre pset him mon miltsige. a 1173 
Cott. Horn. 235 Ma3ie wiman forjeten his 03c did pat hi ne 


mils! hire barn of hire 03en innoS. c 1173 Lamb. Horn, u 
Muchel is us penne neod . . pet we gerne bidden ure 
milciende drihten pet [etc.]. <2 x275 Lay. 16784 For pe 
loue of God al-mihti milce me and mine cnintes. c 1275 
Duty of Christians 18 in O. E. Misc. 141 Iblessed beo such 
epeling vs mylce pat he wolde. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxiv. 
S (Horstm.) And oure god milse sal. 

j MiTceful, a. Obs. [f. Milce sb. + -eol.] 
Merciful, gracious. Hence J- SEiTcefulness. 

a X223 Ancr. R. 30 Milcefule Louerd. Ibid. 264 Milsfule. 
a 1225 Juliana 52 (Roy. MS.), Ne beoS cristene men., 
merciable ant milzful. c 1320 Cast. Love 543 pou art, Fader, 
so milsful kyng. c 1330 W. Herf.bert Antiphones in Ret. 
Ant. I. 88 The mylde gode sped in rithfolnesse, To sunfole 
men sheu mylsfolnesse. 

t Milcer. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Milce v. + -er h] 
One who shows mercy or pities. 

<21300 E. E. Psalter cxliv. 8 (MS. Egerton), Milzer & 
milzeherted [L. miseraior et misericord]. 

t Milch, sb. Obs. [? f. the vb.j The capacity 
or condition of giving milk; also, a yield or 
quantity of milk. 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 1. iv, [Cattle] being 
generally larger and better ofmilch. X642J, Eaton Honey-c. 
Free Justif. 380 Like a shrewd cow, that gives a good milch, 
and then kicketh it all downe, when she hath done. 


Milch (miltj), <2. Forms: 3 mielch, 3, 6-7 
milche, 4-6 melehe, 5-7 mylche, 6 mellohe, 
mylohi, 6-7 melch, 6- milch. [ME. mielch, 
milche, repr. OE. *milce (in firi-milce, month of 
May, when the cows can be milked thrice in the 
day) OTeut. type *mehikjo~, f. *mektk- Milk sb. 

The adj. actually found in OE. with this sense is meolc, 
melc, corresponding to MDu., MLG. melk , OHG. melch 
(MHG. melch, melc, mod.G. melk), ON. miolk-r ; the stem 
of this adj. is identical with that of Milks A, and is probably 
evolved from compounds.] 

1. Of domestic mammals : Giving milk, kept for 
milking, * in milk (The opposite of dry.) See 
also Milch cow. 

CX290 T. Eng. Leg. I. 351/228 3wane heo [re. the cow] cam 
hom at eue, fair and round heo was, And swype Mielch 
al-so. c 1440 Jacob’s Well 37 pe tythe of pe pasture to pe 
drye beestys 0W3te to be payid as wel as to pi melehe 
beestys. 1548 in Rel. Ant. 11. 17 Item, ij. mellche beastes, 
whiche were belonginge to the norcerye. 1560 Bible 
(Geneva) Gen. xxxii. 15 Thirty milche camels with their 
coltes. 1392 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 875 Like a milch Doe, 
whose swelling dugs do ake. Hasting to feed her fawne. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 778 Mixtures of Water in Ponds for 
Catted, to make them more Milch. 1739 Chesterf. Lett. 
16 Mar., I have just now bought a milch-goat, which is to 
graze, and nurse me at Blackheath. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. III. 14 That fine milch breed, which excels the cattle 
of any other part of the world. 1789 G. White Antiq. 
Selborne v, 324 Though barrow-hogs and young sows found 
no inconvenience from this food [yew-berries], yet milch- 
sows often died after such a repast. 1887 Morris Odyss. 
IX. 341 So to the milking his milch-ewes and his bleating 
goats he sat. 

tb. Applied to awoman,esp. a wet-nurse. Obs. 

ci 290 -S’. Eng. Leg. I. 472/362 pat child wolde souke and 
it nuste 3wam, pare nas no milk a-boute, ne no mielch 
wumman. c 1323 Lai le Freine 106 He . . tok it [the child] 
his douhter, and hir bisought. That hye schuld kepe it 
as sche can, For sche was melehe and couthe theran. X563 
Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 49 And neither women in childe- 
bed, nor milch nourses, . . may eate Parcely with their meats. 
1662 Graunt Bills Mori. iii. 19 [Deaths] caused by care- 
lessness, ignorance, and infirmity of the Milch-women. 1709 
Steele Taller No. 15 r 2 One Country Milch-Wench, to 
whom I was committed, and put to the Breast. 

C- fig- 

1638 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop. Govt. 1. xi. Wks. (1700) 
300 Thus a populous City makes a Country milch, or popu- 
lous by sucking. 

f d. applied to the breasts or teats ; also transf. 
to the eyes when weeping. Obs. rare. 

x6oo J. Lane Tom Tet-troth 123 Pallas, the Nurse of 
Nature- helping Art,.. From whose milch teates no pupils 
would depart. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 540 The instant 
Burst of Clamour that she made. .Would haue made milche 
the Burning eyes of Heauen. 

J 2. nonce-uses. a. Of plants : Milky, full of 
milk. b. Of dew : Exuding like milk. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Husb. hi. xo8x Item [re. plants] that 
beth melehe in ver novelles grene [L. verno magis cunt 
Indent nouella virentia ] Beth nought to fede. 1612 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb. xiii. 171 Exhaling the milch dewe which there 
had tarried long, And on the ranker grasse till past the 
noone-sted hong. 


t Milch, v. Obs. [app. f. Milch a. 

Not repr. OE. melcan str. vb. or nteolcian , [ge)milclan 
wk. vb. : see Milk vi] 


trans. To milk (an animal). Also fig. Hence 
Milohed ppl. a., MiTching vbl. sb. 

1370 Levins Manip. 130/7 To Milch, mulglre. 1589 
Fleming Virg. Bucol. in. 9 And let him couple foxes too, 
and milch the male-kind gotes. 1648 H. Febne Serm. 
(1649) 8 Two new-milcht Kine drawing the Arke of God. 
1648 Hexham, Een melckinge, a Milking, or a Milcbing. 
X784 Twamley Dairying 23 The owner made a point of 
never keeping a Cow that was too old Milcht, or Milk’d 
too long from the time of Calving ; or when any Cow went 
off her Milk . . he always replaced her with a new Milcht 
one. 1803 R. W. Dickson Prad. Agric. II. 986 Where 
they [re. calves] suck stale milched cows. 

b. Comb, (the verb-stem used atlrib,), as milch- 
barn, -bowl, -house. 

*599 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 243, xv 
milche boules. Ibid., In the milche pouse. 1810 Splendid 
Follies 1 1. 177 The equestrians . . arrived at the milch-barn. 



MILCH-COW. 

Milch-cow. [Much «.] 

L A cow ‘ in milk’ ; a cow giving milk or kept 
for milking. 

14*4 in E. E . Wills (1882) 57, I wul my wyf haf half my 
mylche kye. C1440 Promp. Parv . 337/2 Mylche cowe, 
bassario , vel vacca mttlsaria. 1323 Fitzherb, Husb. § 70 
Melcli kye and draught oxen, wyll eate a close moche barer 
than as many fatte kye and oxen. 1383 Stubbics Ah at. 
Abus. 11. (1882) 47 And so solde the former barren cowe with 
hir adulterate calfe, for a melch cowe. _ 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. it. i. 3S9, 1 haue a hundred milch-kine to the pale._ 1879 
Hikgstom Australian Abr. ix. 102 China, as a Nation, is 
as weak and defenceless now as a milch cow. 

transf. 1816 Kikby & Sp. Entomot. xvii. (1818) II. 63 
Aphides and Cocci, which are the milch kine of our little 
pismires. 

2 . fig. A source of regularly-accruing gain or 
profit ; ssp . a person from whom money is easily 
drawn , one who 5 bleeds freely’. (So F. vacke a l ait.') 

1601 J. Wheei.br Treat. Comm. 40 So profitable a Milch- 
cowe as the English Trade was vnto the Lowe Countries. 
1617 Chamberlain Let. in Cl. >5- Times fas. /, II. 8 That 
he had been a good milch cow to Dixon . . and that he had 
yielded £200 a year, a 1700 B. E. Diet . Cant. Crew, 
Milch-kine, a Term us'd by Goalers, when their Prisoners 
will bleed freely to have some Favor, or be at large. 171a 
Arbuthnot John. Bull 1. xii ; John’s cause was a good milch 
cow, and many a man subsisted his family out of it. 1885 
Ch. Times 18 Dec. 993/+ The . . private patron . . far more 
frequently viewed his advowson as a milch-cow for his 
private profit. 

Milehe, obs. f. Melsh, a. (With milche- 
Juarled cf. early ME. milcc-herted s.v. Milce sb.) 
1332 Huloet, Milche harted, lemosus. 

Milcher (mrltjai). [f. Milch a. or v. 4- -er!.] 
An animal that yields milk; a milch-beast. 

1823 E. Mooa Suffolk Words 229 A good milcher. 1890 
‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 417 Those minia- 
ture milchers O', goats]. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xvi, All 
prime milchers, such as were seldom seen out of this valley. 

Mildly (mrltfi), a. [f. Milch a. + -x L] 
tl. Milk-giving, yielding milk. Obs. rare. 

1633 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Horace, Odes Epode xvi. (ed. 3) 
86 There, milchy Gotes come freely to the Paile. 

2 , ? U.S. ‘ Milky, as an oyster’ (Cent. Did. 1890). 
Mileie, var. Milce v. Obs., Mtlsey Sc. 
t Mild, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Mild a.l Cf. ON. 
mildi, OHG-. inillfi\ Gentleness, pity. 

0x430 in Pol. Rel. $ L. Poems (1903) 197 Late mylde & 
meekenes [v.r. mylde mekenes] melte in Hu herte. 1376 
Gascoigne Philontene (Arb.) 112 Then Progne phy for thee, 
Which kildst thine only child, Phy on the cruel crabbed 
heart Which, was not movde with milde. 

Mild (naaild), a. Forms: 1-7 milde, 3-6 
myld(e , 5 myelde, myyld, 5-6 nay ild(e, 6 miled, 
3- mild. [Com. Teut. : OK milde = OFris. 
milde, OS. mildi (MDu. milde, Du. mild), OHG. 
viilti (MHG. milte, mod.G. mild), ON. mild-r 
(Sw., Da. mild), Goth. - niild-s (in compounds, 
friaJ>wamildjai masc. pi., loving, unmildjai masc. 
pi., unkind ; also in derivative mildifa kindness) 
OTeut. *mildjo-, *mildi-, f. Indogermanic root 
*meldh- (: moldh- \mldh), whence Gr. fiaXOanos 
soft, mild, OIrish meldacli tender, Skr. mrdh to 
neglect, also to be moist.] 

1 . Of persons, their disposition and behaviour, 

a. (Chiefly of a superior, e.g, a king) : Kind, 
considerate, gracious, merciful, indulgent ; not 
harsh or severe. Now rare or Obs. 

a 723 Laws K. Wihinxd PrbL, Bam mildestan cyninge 
Cantwara Wih trade rixigendum. 1387 Tkevisa Migdcn 
(Rolls) VII. 483 pat tyme Theobald pe mylde [L. fins], 
eerie of Campania, was in his fioures. 1667 _ Milton L. 
x. 1046 Remember with what mild And gracious temper he 
both heard and judg’d Without wrauth or reviling. *723 
Pope Odyss. xiv. x6o So mild a master never shall I find, 
1832 HnnAUD Voy, tf Mem. Midshipm. ix. (1837) 157 This 
mild prince, .is deservedly popular with his. .subjects. 

b. Applied to God, Christ, and the Virgin Mary. 
Obs. exc. in traditional collocations. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 71 Secggap Siones dohtrum Jwst heora 
cining cymep, milde & monpwaere. cixoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
: ai pas mildeliche andswerede pe milde quen of heuene. 
a 1223 -Leg, Hath. 2411 Milde Iesu. a 1300 Cursor M. 
24748 Quen i ma mening o )>at mild [the Virgin]. 1389 in 
Eng-. Gilds (1870) 47 His mild modir seynt marye. 1567 
Glide \ Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 84 Thow blissit Virgin mylde. 
1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) tax Libertie would availe 
me nothing, if Christ by his most milde incarnation had not 
taken away our captivitie. 111729 J. Rogers 19 Serm. i. 
(1735) S 11 teaches us.. to adore him as a mild and merciful 
Being, of infinite Love, .to his Creatures. 18x0 Scott Lady 
of L. in. xxix, Ave Maria! maiden mild ! 1828 Jolly 
Sunday Serv. (1848) 206 This mild Majesty of God incarnate 
..was now about to ascend to Heaven, 

c. const, to or + dative ; oceas. •\with. 

97* Blickl, Horn. 47 God bib milde psem monnum pe. .on 
bine gelefaj), c 120S Lay. X4802 He [Vortimer] wes milde 
seiche cnafe. 11x230 Owl 4 Night, x 775 WiS heore cunne 
hea beob mildre. 13.. Assumf. Virg. 888 (Add. MS.) For 
oiire ladi hure schaT be mylde. a 1430 Myrc 29 In worde 
and dede pou raoste be mylde Bothe to mon and to 
chylde, 1379 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) x6g Yet is he milde to 
those that aske forgiuenesse. 1687 A. Lovell tr, Thevenot's 
Trav, t. .58 They erect a stone over the head of the de- 
ceased, to serve for a seat to the Angels who are to examine 
him, that they may be the milder to him. 

a.. Gentle and conciliatory in disposition or 
behaviour; not easily provoked, and giving no 
offence to others 5 not rough or fierce in manners. 
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In mod. prose used with more or less disparaging implica- 
tion : cf. 6 b. 

a xooo Guthlac 711 (Gr.) Swa pret milde mod . . dryhtne 
peowde. cixoo Ormin 2938 Milde he [Joseph] wass. .1 patt 
he nollde \vre3e1m pan wimmann patt wass gilltelass. 1362 
Langu P. PI. A. x. 83 Drede is such a Mayster pat he 
makep Men Meoke and Mylde of heore speche. 1387 The- 
visa Higden (Rolls) I. 173 And here ynne bep more mylde 
peple [L. quse gentein habet magis fiam, contrasted with 
ferns gentes\, CX440 Promf, Parv. 337/2 Myyld, and 
buxum, fins, benignus, mansnetus. 1530 .Palsgr. 776/1, 

I have knowen hym a heedye felowe, but he is waxen mylde 
nowe : je lay congneu vng test art, mays il se est bien 
humylit mayutenant, 1396 Spenser E. Q. v. xii. 42 Most 
bitter wordes they spake. .That they the mildest man alive 
would make Forget his patience. 0x643 Howell Lett. 
(1655) II. liv. 63 A harsh Mother may bring forth somtimes 
a mild daughter. 1720 Pope Iliad xxiv. 963 In whom the 
gods had join'd The mildest manners with the bravest 
mind, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) III. ii. 53 The mildest 
spirit might well have been roused by this. 

absol. exx 73 Lamb. Horn. 113 Drihten .. on-hef3 pa 
mildan. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. (A lexis) 103 Syne 
dyliuere was pat myld, thru godis helpe, of a knaf chyld. 
1813 H. G. Knight Atashtar in. xiii, Let the weak bewail! 
Well may the mild, the woman-hearted fail. 

e. of looks, language, etc. 

Beowulf X172 Spree mildum wordum. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
43 Pa onswerede him drihten mildere steuene. c 1200 Trin, 
Coll. Horn. 123 pe ilke louerd..pe pus lokeS of heuene to nien 
mid his milde e^en. c 1420 C/iron, Vilod. 1013 Hure voys 
was bothe myelde & swete. 1568 Grafton Chrott, II. 36 
With such mylde aunsweres he put off the tyme. 1771 
Junius Lett, x lix. (1788) 266 But this language is too mild 
for the occasion. 1797 EncycL Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 739 Their 
features are extremely mild and pleasing. 18x3 Shelley 
Q. Mab m. 158 His mild eye beams benevolence no more. 
x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV. 754 If he sometimes 
stooped to be a villain — for no milder word will come up to 
the truth. 

f. of rule, punishment, treatment of persons, 
influence, and the like. Now chiefly in compara- 
tive : Less severe. 

1577 tr. Bulliuger's Decades ir. viii. (1592) 191 Bnt this 
kind of quieting and setting parties at one, is verie milde 
in comparison of reuengement and punishment, a 1643 
Waller Pens- Hurst 1. 44 Ah ! cruel Nymph ! . . her humble 
swaine. .from the winds and tempests doth expect A milder 
(ate then fro in her cold neglect! c 1653 Milton Sonn., 

‘ When / consider'. Who best Bear his milde yoak, they 
serve him best. 1776 Adam Smith W. At. iv. viii. (1869) II. 
232 The penalties imposed by this milder statute. 1825 
Macaulay Ess., Milton (1899) J 7 But., why not adopt 
milder measures? 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. 
xvii. 73 The South . . was put under the milder rule of the 
Bishop. 

g. in proverbial similes, As mild as a dove, as 
May, as milk, etc. 

1330 Palsgr. 626/2 Whan he Is angryest of all I can make 
hym. as mylde as a lambe. 1399 ? Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. vii, 
Faire is my joue, but not so fame as fickle; Milde as a 
Done, but neither true nor trustie. 1704 Pope Pastorals, 
Spring &t Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May. 1874 
1 . Hardy Madding Crowd iv, A temper as mild as milk, 
til- Mild mother (tr. Pi A Mater) : see Mother. 
2 . Of an animal: Tame, gentle; not wild or 
fierce. (Obs. exc. as directly transf. from 1 d.) 

c 1290 V. Eng. Leg. I. 39/183 pe Bollokes and pe ijoungue 
steores pat weren er so wilde, Anon so huy touvvard heom 
come huy woxen tame and milde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xv. 275 Egydie after an hynde cryede, And porw pe mylke 
of bat mylde best pe man was susteyned. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 39 Of so good mesure He song, that he the bestes 
wilde Made of his note tame and milde. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 310 Among wild Beasts : they at his sight grew 
mild. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 254 Mild, peaceful, and 
brave, it [the elephant] never abuses its power or its strength. 
*8ox J. Jones tr. Bjgge’s Trav. Er. Ref. viii 134 The 
menagerie seems to be separated into two parts, the one 
for mild animals, and the other for the wild and ferocious. 
*840 Penny Cycl. XVIII, 476/1 The Kinkajou is very mild 
in captivity. 

b. Of a plant: Cultivated, not wild. Obs. rare. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 168 As many vertues as the mild 
fig-tree hath, yet the wild is much more efiectuall. 
o. Of weather, etc.: Not rough or stormy, not 
sharp or severe ; calm, fine, and moderately warm. 
Of a climate : Temperate, 

14., Seven Deadly Sins 3 in Pol. Rel, tf L. Poems (1866) 
215 Apon a mylde mornyng of may, *530 Palsgr. 3x8/2 
Mylde of_wether, faisille. 1634 Milton Comtes 4 In 
Regions milde of calm and serene Ayr. 1714 Gay Trivia 
r. 144 Signs . . Of milder weather, and serener skies. *819 
Shelley Prometh. Unb . 1. 793 Spring . .Whose mild winds 
shake the elder brake. 1892 Emily Lawless Crania I, x 
A mild September afternoon. 

fig, 1608 Shaks. Per. in, i, 27 Now mylde may be thy 
life, For a more blusterous birth had neuer Babe. 

4 . Of light, or a luminous body : Shining with 
tempered lustre, softly radiant. 

41x645 Waller To Yng, Lady Lucy Sidney xo The rosy 
morne resignes her light, And milder glory to the Noon. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt._ Nat., Theol. xviii. (1852) I. 367 The 
Governor of the Universe is a more discernible object, .. 
clothed with milder rays of glory. 1819 Keats Lamia 1. 
382 A silver lamp, whose phosphor glow Reflected in the 
slabbed steps below. Mild as a star in water. 1832 Standish 
Maid of Jaen 2x The moon’s mild orb was shining seen. 

5 . Of a medicine : Operating gently ; not violent 
or strong in its effects. Of food, tobacco, etc.: 
Soft to the palate, not rough or sharp or strong in 
taste or odour, not over-stimulating or over- feed- 
ing. Of pathological secretions : Not acrid or 
irritating, 

et 1400-30 Alexander 4824 Was neutr no mede ne no milke 
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so mild vndire heiten. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb, 
11. (1586) 58 b, The smoother the leaf'e is, the mileder and 
the sweeter is the roote. 1632 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 12 
The milde Arsmart is good against hot Imposthumes. 173a 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 257 Anti-acids 
of a milder kind. 1768 Bickerstaff Lionel <5- Clarissa 1. 
(1786) 9 Why, one bottle [of hock] won’t hurt you, man — this 
is old, and as mild as milk. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 62 The matter discharge^ is whitish and mild, 
producing no excoriation. .or other disquiet. 1831 Youatt 
Horse x. 171 A very mild dose of physic. 1843 Lliza Acton 
Mod. Cookery 122 Mild Ragout of Garlic.. By changing 
very frequently the water in which it is boiled, the root will 
be deprived of its naturally pungent flavour and smell, and 
rendered extremely mild. 1833 Anti- Aland xxix, Sipping 
their Seltzer and Hock, and smoking a mild cigar. 1899 
A llbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 614 The milder form of sulphur 
lotion is preferable. 

fig. 1781 Cowper Charity 302 Most satirists are indeed 
a public scourge ; Their mildest physic is a farrier’s purge. 

b. Of ale or beer : In early use app. free from 
acidity, not sour or ‘ stale ’ ; now applied to those 
kinds that are not strongly flavoured with hops 
(opposed to bitter). Also absol. = mild ale. For 
the phr. to draw it mild see Draw v. 40 b. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 32 A good draught of Milde Beer. 
1717 Prior Alma 11. 203 Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
Upon two distant pots of ale, Not knowing which was mild 
or stale. 1818 Kitchiner Cook's Oracle (ed. 2) 502 Cool 
Tankard, or Beer Cup. A quart of mild ale, a glass of 
white wine, one of brandy [etc.]. 1886 ‘John Bickerdyke’ 
Curios. Ale Beer 391 A pint, .of mild beer, half a pint of 
brandy [etc.]. 1889 A. Barnard Noted Breweries I. 357 
Cellars.. for racking and storing mild ales. 

c. Of a disease, or an attack of disease : Not 
severe or acute. 

1744 Berkeley Sir is § 3 Others had it [small-pox] in the 
mildest manner. 1800 Med. Jrnl, IV. 187 The inoculated 
Cow-Pox is a much milder and safer disease than the in- 
oculated Small-Pox. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 401 
The. .genius of Butler, if it did not altogether escape the 
prevailing infection, took the disease in a mild form. 

6. Of bodily exercise : Moderate, gentle, easy. 
Of amusement or recreation : Not boisterous, not 
exuberant in enjoyment or mirth. 

1831 Youatt Horse x. 171 Mild exercise should be used. 
1882 A. Bain Jos. Mill 388 There should also be social 
amusements of a mild character, such as to promote cheerful- 
ness rather than profuse merriment. 

b. Used sarcastically to connote tameness or 
feebleness (in persons and their actions), where 
audacity, cleverness, recklessness, etc. might have 
been expected. 

1883 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. x66/x Most of us have no wish to 
cheat railway Companies by travelling first class at third- 
class prices, but there are ingenious adventurers who prac- 
tise this mild swindle. x886 Pall Mall G. s Oct. 3 A mild 
attempt to anarchize English grammar. 1897 BauriIrk & 
Leland Diet. Slang, Mild bloater, weak young man who 
has pretensions to being horsey. Mod. We had a mild 
game of whist. 

1 7 . Chan. ? Neutral. Obs. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 6 Mild Calx (so I call 
lime united with fixed air). 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IX. 
346/2 The brown calx of iron united with the white calx of 
manganese, and mild calcareous earth in various propor- 
tions._ 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 149 The limestone of Malta 
contains both calcareous earth ana magnesia, but most pro- 
bably in a mild state. Ibid., The selenite is decomposed 
by the mild magnesia contained in the stone. 

8. a. Of soil, wood : Soft, easy to work. dial. 

1832 S. W. Hoskyns Talpa xix. 163 This’ll be mild enough 
for anything presently ; you don’t call this a stiff soil ? 1873 
T. Laslbtt Timber xiv. 84 The Modena, Roman, and 
Sardinian [Oaks] are what the workmen call milder in cha- 
racter— that is to say, they are easier to work, and a little 
less hard than the former [kinds]. 1880 J kffeiues Gt. Estate 
ix. 164 ‘These old French burrs be the best stone; they be 
hard, but they be mild and takes the peck well.’ 

b. Mild steel : steel containing only a small 
percentage of carbon, of great strength and tough- 
ness, but not readily tempered or hardened. 

x868 Joynson Metals 90 What is called in the trade ‘ ho- 
mogeneous iron’ is a species of ‘ mild-steel ’, and has been 
introduced by a Sheffield firm. 1884 W. H. Greenwood 
Steel 4 Iron 202 The mild steels produced by the Siemens 
and the Bessemer processes. Ibid, 399 The elongation of 
the milder qualities of steel before fracture occurs is superior 
to that of malleable iron, 
e. Physics. (See quot.) 

1878 J. C. Maxwell in Encycl. Brit. VI. 3x2/1 A body 
which can have its form permanently changed without any 
flaw or break taking place is called mild. When the force 
required is small the body is said to be soft ; when it is 
great the body is said to be tough, 

TT 9 . Peculiarly used by Byron- Of a slope; 
Gentle. Gf a wood : Not thorny. 

_x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv, lxvii, Upon a mild declivity of 
hill. X823 — Island 11. xx, For even the mildest woods will 
have their thorn. 

10 . Used poet, in the place of an adv., = Mildly. 

4900 Cynewulf Crist 249 (Gr.) pn pisne middangeard 

milae geblissa purh Sinne hercyme, hselende Crist 1 1667 
Milton P. L. vir, xxo And thus the Godlike Angel answerd 
milde. _ 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1098 The pale deluge., 
streaming mild O’er the sky’d mountain to the shadowy 
vale. 1739 C. Wesley Christmas Hymn 21 Mild he lays 
his Glory by, Bom— that Man no more may die. 1784 
Cowper Task in. 443 As oft As the sun peeps and vernal 
airs breathe mild. 

11 . Comb, (chiefly parasynthetic and adverbial), 
as mild-aspected, *}* -aspecting, -brewed, -cured, 
-eyed, -faced, -flavoured , -mannered, -mooned, 
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■f- persuading . - scented , seeming, spirited 

(f -sprited), spoken , -tempered, -worded adjs. 

1597 Drayton Heroic Ep., I sab. to Mortimer 17 That 
blessed night, that *mild-aspected howre, Wherein thou 
mad’st escape out of the 'l'owre. 1601 Wekver Mirr. 
Mart. C 6b, On Sea the *mild-aspecting heauens would 
guide me. 1905 W. L. Courtney Father Time iy Childr. 
in Queen's Christmas Carol 95 October comes to give men 
cheer, With purple grapes and *mild-brewed beer ! 1832 
Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 27 The *mild-eyed melancholy 
Lotos-eaters came. 1862 Howells Venet. Life vii, A very 
“mild-faced old priest. 1575-85 Abp. Sandys Serm. xvi. 
284 Let her bee milde-worded and *milde-manered. 1821 
Byron yuan in. xli, He was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 1819 Keats Lamia 
1. 156 A deep volcanian yellow took the place Of all her 
“milder-mooned body’s grace. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. 
D 3 b, In *mild-perswading words and deedes. 1776-96 
Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3) III. 677 Prickly, or *Mild- 
scented Lettuce, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia m. (1598) 386 The 
sheepe [gave] ‘mild-seeming face. 1607 T. Campion Masks 
B 4 b, “Mild sprited Zephyrus haile. 17x2-27 Arbuthnot 
John Built, v. Miscell. II. 12 The Neighbours reported that 
he was Henpeck’t, which was impossible, by such a mild 
spirited Woman, as his Wife was. 1727 Art Speaking in 
Publish vi. 84 An Orator ought not to be too Remiss, 
neither in his Action, nor too * Mild-spoken. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, Xxix, You’re always so mild spoken. 1747 tr. 
Astruc’s Fevers 169 A cold “mild-tempered easy patient. 
*575-85 “Milde-worued [see mild-mannered], 
t Mild, v. Obs. [f. MlLDa.l OE. had mildian 
intr., to become mild.] I r arts. To make mild or 
gentle. Also reji. 

1340 Ayenb. 117 We byejj [>e more ymylded and Jpe dred- 
uoller. Ibid. 177 peruore ssel pe zenegere him mildi ase 
moche are ha may beuore god. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. 
cxcvii. 203 This message mylded nothyng the kynges 
courage. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. xvi. 55 As for man, 
it [the Gospel] teaches him to tread on cottons, milds his 
■wilder temper. 

Mildce, Milde, var. Milce sb., Mile sb. 2 Obs. 
Milded : see Mile v. Obs. 

Milden (marld’n), v. [f. Mild a. + -en 5 .] 

1 . trans. To make mild or milder. 

1603 Florio Montaigne hi. xii. 620 The very names by 
which they call diseases doe somewhat mylden and diminish 
the sharpnes of them. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 63 
(1822) II. 83 What follows .. is mildened a little by the 
introduction of the name of Erasmus, More’s intimate 
friend. 1900 A. B. Davidson in Expositor Jan. 9 Polygamy 
and slavery were treated in two ways : their use was mild- 
ened and circumscribed. 

2 . intr. To become mild or milder. 

1853 [see Mildening, ppl, «.]. 1883 in Imperial Diet. Suppl. 
Hence Mildened, Mildening ppl. adjs. 

1842 Cardl. Wiseman Prayer <$• Prayer-Bks. % Ess. 1853 I- 
397 It is not Saul alone . . that hath felt the mildening and 
calming influence of David’s harp. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxxvii. (1856) 341 The mildening temperature. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 3x5 Suffused with a tremulous, 
glooming glow, a mildened glory. 

Milder, v. dial. (Lines.) [? cogn. w. Moulder 
v.~\ intr. To moulder, decay; to crumble away, 
lit. and. fig. Hence Mildering///, a. 

16x0 W. Folkingham A rt of Survey 1. ix. 20 This practise 
is most approuable and peculiar in mildring Clay, which 
otherwise byshootingand melting downeinto open Trenches, 
would cboake _vp the water-passages. 1632 Sanderson 
Serm. 353 Their estates crumble and milder away. 1647 
H. More Cupid's Conflict xv, Unthankfull wretch ! Gods 
gifts thus to reject And maken nought of Natures goodly 
dower. That milders still away through thy neglect. 1671 
Skinner Etymol. Ling.AngL, Moulder, agro Line. Milder. 
*886 5 . IF. Line. Gloss. s.v., The stone-work is so mildered. 
It’s clean mildered away. The frost lays hold oh it and it 
milders down. 

Mildarnix, variant of Medrinacks Obs. 
Mildew (mrldiw), sb. Forms : I meleddaw, 
milddaw, 3 mildeu, 4-6 myldew, 4-8 meldew, 

5- 7 meldewe, 6 myldewe, mild-, myldeawe, 

6- 7 mildewe, 7 mieldew, 7-8 milldew, (8 
mealy- dew), 4- mildew. [OE. melediaw , mil- 
dlaw = OHG. million (MHG. miltou, mod.G. with 
etymologizing alteration mehlthau ), Sw. mjoldagg, 
Da. inddug ; f.OTeut. *melip (Goth, mih'p) honey + 
*dawwo- Dew sb. The first element is in most of 
the Teut. langs. assimilated to *melwo- Meal rA 1 ] 

+ 1. = Honey-dew. Obs. 

a 1000 Phoenix 260 No he foddor J>h;e 5 mete on moldan, 
nemne mele-deawes dael gebyrge, se dreoseft oft set middre 
nihte. c 1050 Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 455/19 Nectar, hunig, 
o' 55 e mildeaw, 011240 Wohunge in Lott. Horn. 269 Swelter 
is munegunge of pe ben mildeu o mucSe. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (157 \) 33 b, Ther is another kind of swete dewes, 
that falleth in England called the meldewes, which is as 
sweet as hony. 1598 F, Rous Thule T, She . . with sweete 
Mel-dewes doth anoint her face. 1608 Topsell Serpents 65 
The Honny of Bees is longer kept pure and fine, then any 
Manne or Meldew. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 
908 A kinde of heavenly Ambrosia falls down upon the leaves 
of plants (which they call honey dew, but I rather mieldew). 
fig. 1600 Fairfax Tasso n. bci. 31 While on the Christian 
Lords Downe fell the mildew of his sugred words. 

2 . A morbid destructive growth upon plants, 
consisting of minute fungi, and having usually the 
appearance of a thin whitish coating. Also, a 
similar growth on paper, leather, wood, etc., when 
exposed to damp. Usu. collect, sing.-, also with a 
and pi, denoting a particular attack of the disease. 

*340 I nquisit tones Nonarum 334 b (Record Comm.), Maxi- 
ma pars frumenti in parochia praedicta seminati distrueba- 


tur . . hoc anno . . per quendam rorem qui vocatur mildew. 1 
*382 Wyclif Gen. xli. 6 Seuene . . eerys, thinne and smytun 
with meldew. <21440 Promp. Para. 337/2 Myldew, teredo. 
1523 Fr 1 zherb. Husb. § 54 They (re. pasture-shepe] selden 
rot hut With myldewes, 1570 B. Googb Pop. Kingd. in. 39 
Indocus doth defende the corne, from myldeawes and from 
blast. 1677 Plot Qxfordsh. 246 If the place be subject to the 
annoyances of Smutting, Meldews, Birds, &c. 1763 Mills 
Syst. Pract. Husb. II. 411 The rust of corn, the honey-dew, 
the mealy-dew. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 209/2 The common 
orange-red mildew of the Berberry is FEcidium Berbcrides. 
1850 Ogilvie, Mildew , . . spots on cloth or paper caused by 
moisture. *859 Jephson Brittany x. 133 Damp and moss 
and mildew are not such deadly enemies to art as the chisel 
of the modern stonemason. 

Jig. 1640 Ld. J. Digby Sp. in Ho. Com. 9 Nov. 7 [It] hath 
fallen agame upon the Land.. in Hailstones and Milldews, 
to batter and prostrate . . our liberties, to blast . . our affec- 
tions. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) III. 84 Neither the 
blasts of arbitrary power could break them off, nor the 
mildew of servile opinion cause them to wither. 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. iv. 138 Something of 
the mildew of time is stealing over the Waverley Novels. 

S. attrib. and Comb., as mildew-blast, -drop, 
-plant ; mildew-gangrene, -mortification, gan- 
grene produced by diseased grain, such as gan- 
grenous ergotism ( Syd . Soc. Lex. 1890) ; f mildew- 
grass, grass tainted with mildew. 

1634 Milton Comus6^o Of sov’ran use ’Gainst all inchant, 
meats, “mildew blast, or damp. 1808 Scott Alarm. 11. 
xviii, The ‘mildew-drops fell one by one, With tinkling plash, 
upon the stone. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 54 “Myldewe- 
grasse is not good for shepe. 1822-29 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 3) III. 493 Gangrsena ustilaginea. “Mildew-mortifica- 
tion. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 209/2 Every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the spores of the “mildew-plants from 
being communicated to the soil. 

Mildew (mrldiw), v. Also 7 melldew, 8 
milldew. [f. the sb.] 

1 . trans. To taint with mildew. 

1552 [see Mildewed ppl. a.]. 1605 Shaks. Lear m.iv. 123 
Hee . . Mildewes the white Wheate. 1747 Franklin Let. 
Wks. 1887 II. 76 A great deal of hay has been lost, and 
some corn mildewed. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 
541 The Licensing Act. .detains valuable packages of books 
at the Custom House till the pages are mildewed. 
fig. 1631 Brathwait IVhimzies, Almanack-maker 14 
Whole summer nights long hee lyes on his hacke, as if hee 
were melldew’d or planet-struck, gazing on the starrie gal- 
letie. 1807 Montgomery Molehill 72 Tyrants, the comets 
of their kind, Whose withering influence .. smote and mil- 
dew’d man. 1898 Bodley France II. in. i. 47 Nor are the 
members of the Institute, with all their learning, recluses 
mildewed in the dust of folios. 

2 . intr. To become tainted with mildew. 

*651 R. Child in I-Iartlib's Legacy (1655) 14 Rank Land 
where Corn is apt to lodge, and consequently to Mildew. 
*824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. xiii. 482 Authors sometimes 
detain proofs so long, that the paper allotted for those 
sheeis will mildew. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 210/1 Mr. Knight 
prevented his peas from mildewing by watering them abun- 
dantly and constantly. 

fig. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 383 These old pheasant- 
lords,. .Who had mildew’d in their thousands, doing nothing. 
Hence MiTdewer. 

1807 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI. 389 The man . , is a 
noted mildewer on the profits of the noblest verse. 

Mildewed (mrldiwd), ppl. a. [f. Mildew v. 
+ -ED 1 .] Tainted with mildew. 

1552 Hulof.t, Mylle dewed, rubiginosus. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. 111. iv. 64 Like a Mildew’d eare. a 1721 Pope Lett., 
to Dk. Buckhm. Wks. X737 VI. 26 Two or three miil-dew’d 
pictures of mouldy ancestors. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Ghent. (1814) 265 Great care should be taken that no mil- 
dewed straw is carried in the manure used for corn. 1897 
Hare Story of nty Life (1900) VI. xxx. 472 The mildewed 
rooms have some scanty remnants of their old furniture. 
fig. 1605 Marston Dutch Courtesan tit. i. 128 Tisse. 
Fayth Ioyce is a foolish bitter creature. Crisp. A pretty 
mildewed wench she is. Tisse. And faire. 1626 E. F. Hist. 
Edw. II (1680) 24 His hypocritical Entreaties and mildewed 
Promises. 

Mildewy (mi-ldizqi), a. [f. Mildew sb. + -yL] 
Tainted with mildew; of the nature of, or re- 
sembling, mildew. 

1835 Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes xiii. (1892) 113 The damp 
mildewy smell which pervades the place. 1838 — O. Twist 
xxvi, Heaps of mildewy fragments of woollen-stuff. 1862 
Thoreau Excursions, Wild Apples (1863) 296 Foggy mil- 
dewy days. 

Jig. 1884 R. Buchanan Foxglove Manor III. xxxiv. 147 
A creed so worn out, mildewy, and old-fashioned. 

t Mi’ldfnl, a.. Obs. [? f. Mild sb. + -ful. See 
also Milful.] Merciful. Hence + MiTdfulness. 

a 1223 Juliana 55 pe mihti mildfule godd. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter cxiv. 3 Mildeful lauerd al And rightwise [Vulg. 
misericars Dominus et Justus], c 1440 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
8966 (MS. 5 ) Mildfol. Ibid. 8975 (MS. e) Myldefulle. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. ni xvii. N viij, But of ryght vryton he 
ought to be myldefull vnto hym. Ibid., Thou hast sayde 
..that to a prysoner is myldefu tries due of ryght vnto hym. 

t Mild-heart, a. Obs. (For forms see 
Heart.) [f. Mild a. + Heart sb. Cf. OHG. 
milt-heni.'] Merciful, kind-hearted. 

C950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. v. 7 Eadfte biSon miltbeorte 
[c 1000 Ags., c 1x60 Hatton, )>a mild-heortan] forSon hiora 
vel 5 a rmltheortnise himSefylges. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
T2i Mild-heorte he is togenes heom. c *205 Lay. 16813 J?e 
king wes mild heorte & heold hine stille. [1340 Ayenb, 142 
pe milde herten and simple.] 

Hence f Mildlieartful a., merciful ; Mildheart- 
laik ( Orniin ), f Mildheartness, mercifulness. 

c 900 Laws of AElfred c. 49 Hie 8a gesetton, for Ssere 
mildheortnesse J>e Crist laerde, .. jxaette [etc.], c 1200 Ormin 


1x42 patt he Jmrrh hiss xxuldherrtles^c Fon^aefe pe^re 

gilltess. Ibid. 2893 Forr a« birrp rihhtwisnesse ben purrh 
mildheorrtnesse temmpredd. a 1223 Juliana 66 Mildheort- 
fule godd milce pi meiden. a *300 E. E. Psalter Ixxxviii. 
x Mildehertnesses of lauerd [Vulg. misericordias Domini], 

Mild-hearted, a. [Formed as piec. + -ED -.] 
Tender-hearted, gentle, merciful. 

c 117s Lamb. Ham, 23 ForSon drihten is mildheorteS inoh 
he wule hit me for3euen. c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 95 Mild- 
heorted be$ pe man pe reou8 his nehsebures unse!8e. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter cii. 8 Rewful and mildeherted lauerd gode. 
1843 Marryat M. Violet xx.xili, Mild-hearted savages. 
Hence Mild-liearteduess. 

1867 F reeman Norm. Cgnq. (1 877) I. App. 553 KingzElfred’s 
notion.. that the wergild was introduced by the Christian 
Bishops in imitation of the mild-heartedness of Christ. [Cf. 
quot. C900 s.v. Mildheartness.] 

+ Mildhede. Obs. [f. Mild a. + -hede, -head.] 
Mildness, mercifulness ; meekness. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 291/108 ]>at swete mayde [jtf. the 
Virgin Mary] so hende cudde hire milde-hede, and fvam 
heouene to him a-doun gan wende. *340 Ayenb. 133 pet is 
ari3t pouerte of gost and mildehede of” herte. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes cf A. in. xvii. N vii, Vf myldehede is due to hym 
[a prisoner]. 

Mildish (mai-ldij), a. [f. Mild a. + -ish L] 
Somewhat mild. 

1853 G. J. Cayley Las Alforj as II. 145 So they changed 
their cries of m'alegro for ’ Que lastima l' (what a pity), a 
mildish reparation under the circumstances. 

+ Mildly, a. Obs . [f. Mild a. + -ly 1. Cf. 

ON. mildligr/\ = Mild a. 

<2950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 37 Mildelic, fropitius. 
C1205 Lay. 8832 Mid mildliche woiden. 

Mildly (marldli), adv. [f. Mild a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a mild manner. (See the senses of the adj.) 

C893 K. jElfred Oros. i. viii. § 1 His se cyning . . milde- 
lice onfeng. a *225 Alter. R. 136 Ine swete munegunge of 
pe soSe wunden pet he 08 sooe rode mildeltche polede. 
e 1250 Gen. Ex. 277S For8 he nam to sen witterlike, Hu 
Sat fier blende milde-like. a 1300 Cursor M. 15651 Ful 
mildli to pam he spak. 1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) VII. 
97 Canute . . afterwarde dede more myldely p, myld- 
Ioker, y, myldelokur] wip seynt Edmond. 0x450 tr. De 
Imitations m. li. 123, I owte in euery blamyng & repreuyng 
to meke myself & suffre myldely. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. 
i. 32 Wilt thou, Pupill-Hke,Take thy Correction mildly, kisse 
theRodde.. ? 1626 Bacon Sylva § 375 The Aire once htated 
. .maketh the Flame burne more mildly, and so he.lpeth the 
Continuance. 1646 Mayne Serm. Unity 13 Pardon the 
hardnes of the language, I cannot make the Scripture 
speak mildlyer then it doth. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med. xxviii. 360 We oughL to have treated her mildly, giving 
small doses of calomel or blue pill. 

Comb. 1567 Dkant Horace, Ep. 1. xv. Evj, Then do I 
hope to drinke Lyuely and myldlie rellesde wynes. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxviii, The mildly-uttered sugges- 
tion. 1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VII. 681 The patient be- 
came mildly demented. 

Mildness (maiTdnes). [-NESS. ] The quality 
of being mild (see the adj.) : a. as an attribute of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 73 Iesu, thi mildenesse 
froreth me. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 169 And alle manere 
meschiefs in myldenesse he suffreth. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 31b, To haue myldnes, gentylnes, and good 
maner in all our conuersacyon. *593 Shaks. 3 Hen. FJ, 
iv. iv. 20 This is it that makes me bridle passion, And beare 
with Mildnesse my misfortunes crosse. 1643 Milton Di- 
vorce n. vii. Wks. 1851 IV. 79 The terror of the Law was as 
a servant to amplifie and lllustrat the mildnesse of grace. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Jottrn., Calais (1775) I. 5 The Bourbon 
is by no means a cruel race .. there is a mildness in their 
blood. 1813 Eustace Italy (1815) III. vi. 226 The Roman 
Government .. though despotic and above all control,., is 
exercised by the Pontiff with mildness. 1839 Thirlwall 
GrecceV I. 131 Ariaspes. .was generally beloved on account 
of the mildness of his character, 
b. of things. 

1605 Camden Rem. 9 Being mellowed and mollified by the 
mildenes of the soyle and sweete aire. 1608 D. T[uvil] 
Ess. Pol. if Mor. 73 b, Let him not glorie in the mildnesse 
of his starres. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 273 The Drink . . hath 
a delicate mildness. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 21 
The mildness of the season. 1832 Lewis Lett. (1870) 25 The 
perfect mildness and serenity of the weather is extraordinary. 
Mildrop, variant of Meldrop. 

Milds, miles, dial. Forms: 1 melde, 5 
mielde, medles, 7 meedles, 8 mails, 9 melgs, 
meals, meols, myl(i)es, miles, milds. [OE. 
melde wk. fem., cogn. w. OHG. melda, melde 
(MHG., mod.G. melde), also with different ablaut- 
grades malta, molto, MLG., Dn. melde. Some 
scholars suggest that the Teut. word may be 
cogn. w. Gr. / 3 Aitof (? = *pXirou) Bi.ite.] A name 
for various species of Airiplex and Chenopodhim. 

c 1000 Sttx.Leechd. III. 6Mngwyrt, organa, melde, quinque 
folium. Ibid. 54 Nim eac meldon 5 a wyrt. c 1350 Med. MS. 
in A rchssologia : XXX. 4 1 o M edles. c 1450 A Iphita ( Anecd. 
Oxon.) 16 A ttriplex agrestic, . . ang. mielde. 1633 Cerarde's 
HetbalfwppV to Gen. Table, Meedles, Arage. 1808 Jamie- 
son, Middenmylies.. .Chenopodium viride, et album, Linn, ; 
thus denominated, as growing on dunghills. x8ix W. Aiton 
Agric. Sv.ro. Ayrs.pt 75 (Jam.) Chenopodium several species, 
Goosefoot ; wild spinage, or mails. *839 Mag. Dom. Eton. 
IV. 248 The mild succulent weeds, such as chick-weed, and 
tailes or fat-hen. 1853 G. JoHNsroN Bot. E. Bend, 171 Che- 
nopodium album. Myles. 1878 Cumberld, Gloss. Introd. 
19 Chenopodium album. Meols, Fat hen. 
t Mrldsliip . Obs. [-ship.] Mildness. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 Habbe we. .mildshipe of duue. 
cxao5 Lay. 17x46 Whan, .mon me mid milde-scipe wulle me 
bisechen. c 1230 H ali Meld. 659 Miltschipe & meokeschipe 


MILDY. 

of heorte. a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. I, 273 Meknesse 
and mildschipe makes mon eihwer luued. 

t Mi'ldy, a. Obs,' [f. Mild <z. + -y.] Mild. 
1598 Q. Euz. Englishings 139/24 Who. .is Of mildy spirit 
[Gr. '/nio-ci rrpaoi,]. 

Hile (mail), sb. 1 Forms : x mil, 3-7 myle, 4-6 
myl, 5 Sc. myill, 5-6 mylle, 7 mille. [OE. mil 
fern. =MDn. mile (Du. tnijl), OHG. mila, milia 
(MHG. milt-, mod.G. meile ), ON. mi la (prob. 
from OE. ; Sw., Da, mil)’— WGer. *intlja, a. L. 
milia, millia , pi. of mile, millt thousand. In the 
Rom. langs. the L. sing, is represented by F. mille , 
It. miglio masc., and the pi. by Pr., Sp. milia, Pg. 
milha fem.] 

1 . Originally, the Roman lineal measure of 
i.ooo paces ( mille passus or passuum), computed 
to have been about 1,6 18 yards. Hence, the unit 
of measure derived from this, used in the British 
Isles and in other English-speaking countries. Its 
length has varied considerably at different periods 
and in different localities, chiefly owing to the in- 
fluence of the agricultural system of measures with 
which the mile has been brought into relation (see 
Furlong). The legal mile in the British Empire 
and the U.S. is now 1,760 yards. The Irish mile 
of 2,240 yards is still in rustic use. The obsolete 
Scottish mile was longer than the English, and 
probably varied according to time and place ; one 
of the values given for it is 1,976 yards. 

The use of the sing, form with a plural numeral is now 
only vulgar or dialectal ; in the earlier part of the 19th c. it 
was recognized as permissible colloquially. 

971 BUckl. Horn. 129 Ac eac swylce Gerusalem b a burh, 
seo is west b or >on from fijere stowe on anre mile, c 1000 
/Ei.fric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 147/22 Miliarium, leouue, 
mile, c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 127 Se 5 e net )>e to gonne mid 
him twa milen, ga inid him brie. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
48/48 pat bote preo Mile panne it nas. let 1300 Shires 4 
Hundreds of Eng. in O. E. Misc. 145 Engle lond is eyhte 
hundred Myle long, from penwyp steorte pat is fyftene 
Mylen by-yonde Mihhales steowe. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cause. 7683 And pat ilka myle fully contene A thowsand 
pases or cubites sene, c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 782 The 
Inglishmen was than withsn a myill. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur iv. iv. 123 Kyng Pellinove was within thre myle 
with a grete hoost. 1532 More Epitaph Pref., Wks. 1419/1 
Thre smal Miles from London. *596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scat. I. 27 The craig is a myl within the Sey. 1655 
Fuller Hist. Camb. 37 An hairs breadth fixed by a divine 
finger, shall prove as effectuall a separation from danger, 
as a miles distance. 167a Petty Pal. Anat. 375 Eleven 
Irish miles make 14 English. 1690 Marlborough in Ld. 
Wotseley Life (1894) II. 213 A place called Macrom twelfe 
milles from hence. 1699 Bentley Phal. 1. 97 The Mistake 
in the Situation, might perhaps be five Mile, 1769 Goldsm. 
Hist. Rome (1786) II. 51 In this plain, .were two little hills 
at about a mile distance from each other, a. 1796 Burns 
* O, my hive's like a red , red rose'. And I will come again, 
my luve, Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 1838 Thiklwall 
Greece xx. III. 134 The channel between the two points is 
not quite a mile broad. 1850 Dickens Lav. Copp. xl, I’d 
go ten thousand mile. 

b. (Explicitly square or superficial mile.) A 
measure of area equal to the content of a square 
with a side one mile in length. So, rarely, cubic 
(f cubical) mile : a measure of volume equal to 
that of a cube bounded by lines one mile in length. 

1698 Kf.ill Exam. Th. Earth. (1734^ 129 Twenty six Po’s 
will pour into the Sea one Cubical mile of water in a day. 
1864 Trevelyan Compel, Wallah (1866) 121 A thousand 
square miles. 

C. A race, or a portion of a race, extending over 
a mile’s length of the course. 

*901 Daily Tel. 12 Oct. 10/2 Fourier., broke all automobile 
records. . . The time for the fastest mile was 66-4-3 sec. 

d.. transf. and fig. Chiefly adverbially in plural, 
implying a great distance or interval. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii, 34 The Letter is too long by 
lialfe a mile. 1592 — Ram. 4 Jut. m. v. 82 Villaine and he, 
be many Miles assunder. r889 Ruskin Pneterita 109 My 
eldest Irish pupil . .was miles and miles my superior. 1890 
‘ R, Boldrkwooo' Col. Reformer (1891) 282 Awful fuss al- 
ways made about him. No swell within miles of him. 

2 . Used to render its etymological equivalent in 
other European languages. 

In Italy (where there are many different miles), Spain, and 
Portugal, the ‘mile’ has been developed from the ancient 
Roman measure, and its length ranges between $ and ii 
English mile. In Germany, Austria, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries, on the other hand, the ‘ mile ' seems 
to represent the ancient Germanic rasta, to which the Latin 
name was apparently applied arbitrarily; its values range 
from about 3! to over 6 English miles, 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v, ss It is wel a 1880 Myle of Lora- 
bardve, 1338 Elyot Diet., Rasta, a duche myle. 1559 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 37, 8. of these furlonges 
do make an Italian or Englishe mile, which beyng multiplied 
by 4. makes .32, furlonges, the length of a comon Germanie 
mile. 16x7 Morvson l tin. 1. T79 After I had ridden four 
houres space (for the Swettzers miles are so long, ,.); I 
wondered to heare that we had ridden but one mile. 163a 
Litkgow Tran. ix. 413 The Hungarian miles are the longest 
vpon earth, for euery one of theirs, is sixe of our Scots miles, 
nine English. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. Ixxxix. 408 
note, These computed German miles are in some places four, 
in others five rmlcs English. 

3. Geographical ^geometrical, ^maritime, nautic{al 
mile : a measure of length = one minute of a great 
circle of the earth. 

Owing to the fact that the earth is not a true sphere, the 
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* mile • as thus defined varies considerably, the difference 
between the extreme values being about 62 feet; when taken 
as a minute of the meridian, the value increases with the 
latitude, in consequence of the varying curvature. It has 
therefore been found convenient to assign a standard value 
for nautical use ; the British Admiralty fixes it at 6,080 feet. 

163a Lithgow Trav. vut. 362 Three hundred Maritina 
miles. 1697 Dampiek Voy. (1729) I. 2S7 Italian or geometri- 
cal miles (at the rate of 60 to a degree). 1834 Nat. Philos., 
Navig. n. ii. 13 (Usef. Know!. Soc.), A geographical or 
nautical mile is ks of a degree of a great circle of the earth. 
1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket JSk. v. (ed. 2) 201 note, The 
Nautical mile as defined by hydrograpbers is the length of 
a minute of the meridian, and is different for every different 
latitude. 1890 E. F. Knight Cruise of 1 A lerte ’ viii. 131 
Trinidad is roughly 680 nautic miles from Bahia, 
f 4 . As a vague measure of time ; the time in 
which one might journey a mile ; = Milewav. Obs. 

c 1330 Florice 4 Bl. (1837) 504 Hire cussing laste amile 
And that hem thoughte litel while. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 
24 And thogh I stonde there a myle, Al is foryete for the 
while. 14. .Sir Beues 77s (MS. C.j, A long myle he soght, 
Or he the bore fynde moght. c 1440 Ipomydon 1466 He had 
not slepyd but a while, Not the space of a myle. c 1430 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 5059 For before a litil while Noght be 
space of half a mile. 1594 Spenser A moretti lxxxvi, And 
maketh euery minute seem, a myle. 

5. atlrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as in 
mile-race ; also in combinations with prefixed 
numeral, as twenty-mile walk, six-mile track. 

"b. Combined with adjs., as in mile-deep, -high, 
-long. Also ( nonce-uses ) in attributive or adjec- 
tival usrs of advb. phrases, as mile-away , mile{s-off. 

1897 Kipling Captains Courageous xot The tiny black 
buoy-flag on the shoulder of a *mi!e-away swell. 1903 — 
Settler so in 5 Nations 154 The locust’s *mile-deep swarm. 
2834 De Quincey in Tait's Mag. I. 85/1 At times we turned 
off into some less tumultuous street, but of the same ''mile- 
long character. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 140 
The rooks .. have flapped heavily home to the *mile-off 
rookery. 1881 T. Hardy Laodicean v. v, There was a 
miles-off expression in hers [sc. her eyes]. 

c. Special comb.: mile-horse, a horse trained 
for a mile race; mile -hunter, a cyclist who is 
intent on accomplishing great distances; mile- 
mark, a milestone or other object placed to indi- 
cate the distance of a mile from a starting-point 
or from another mark; mile-post, a post serving 
as a mile-mark ; + mile-square, a square mile. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 266 As to the *mile horses, 
I spoke of rackers, and not of trotters. 1898 Cycling 26 En 
route — Do not degenerate into a ‘ “mile-hunter j. 1610 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 423 London-stone, which I take to 
have beene a Milliarie or “Milemarke. 1892 Stevenson 
Across the Plains 308 Christmas is not only the mile-mark 
of another year. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 50 Beal 
headed Wood at every “mile-post. 1754 Edwards Freed. 
Will iv. viii. (1762) 242 ’Tis improper to talk of Months and 
Years of the Divine Existence, and “Mile-squares of Deity. 

f Obs. Forms: x miil, mil, 4-5 my lie, 

4-6 myle, mile, 5 myld(e, milde. See also Mill 
sb . 2 [OE. mil (and, prob. independently, ME. 
myle), ad. L. milium : see Millet.] —Millet. 

a 800 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 32/35 Milium, miil. 
c 1030 Voc. ibid. 443/19 Milium , mil. 1382 Wyclif Isa. 
xxviii. 25 Barly, and myle, and ficche. — Ezek. iv. 9 Take 
thou to thee whete, and barli, and bene, and lent, and mylie. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvn. cv. (1495) 669 Myle [v. r. 
mile] is an herbe with a longe stalke. 11:420 Pallad. on 
Hush. 1. 722 Eek myld is good [for geese], 1551 Turner 
Herbal it. 4a Lithospermaa . . is called gray mil . . to put a 
difference betwene it and_ the other mile or millet. 1568 
Ibid, ml Pref., Myle called in Duche Herse, in Latin Milium. 
+ Mile, v. Obs. rare, trans. To ornament (a 
cloth) with stripes near the edge. Only in Miled 
(later milded) ppl. a. ; Miling vbl. sb., a stripe. 

The sense seems to be certain from a comparison of quot. 
1323 with an entry of 1496-7 in the same document, p. 32: 
‘An Awlter clothe diaper, .with iiij Blewe Kayes at euery 
ende of the saide cloth '. 

1312 in Jacob) s Hist. Faversham (1774) 164 A Iyttel olde 
towell pleyn railed with blewe. 1323 Rec. St. Mary-at-Hill 
(1904) 33 An aulter cloth of fine dyapre with a Cros of Sylke 
in the Middes. .& at euery ende v. blewe Mylynges. 1548 
MS. Acc. St. John’s Hosp., Canterb., A Towell of dyapar 
myleed wyth blewe. 1566 Churckw. Acc. St. Lunstan's, 
Canterb., A towell mylded with blewe. One towelle mylded. 
One towelle mylded with whyt. 1590 in Archaeologia XL. 
340 Itm, two mylded napkins. 

Mileage (marledg). Also 8 milage, [f. Mile 

sb\ t- -AGE.] 

1. A travelling allowance at a fixed rate per mile; 
spec. U.S. the allowance made to a member of 
congress to cover the expenses of the journey be- 
tween his home and the capital. 

1734 Franklin Place of Union Wks. 1887 1 1 . 345 Members’ 
Pay. — shillings sterling per diem, during their sitting, and 
milage for travelling expenses. 1776 H. Gates in Sparks 
Cory. Avier. Rev. (18531 1 . 281 The militia were promised 
thetr mileage and biileting-money. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
CommivA 1890) II. xl. 93 A small allowance, called mileage, 
for travelling expenses, 
b. See quot. 

1845 McCulloch Taxation it. vi. (1852) 280 The duty on 
stage-carriages consists of a licence duty of 3 1. 3$, a year, 
and of a mileage, or duty of so much per mile travelled over, 
according to the number of passengers the carriage is 
licensed to carry. 

2. The aggregate number of miles of way made, 
used or travelled over ; extent or distance in miles. 
Also, rate of travel in miles. 


MILEWAY. 

1861 Smiles Engineers I. 220 The total mileage of turn, 
pike roads., was about one hundred and eighty miles. 1881 
Luubock in Nature No. 618. 412 The present mileage of 
railways is over 200,000 miles. x8go Spectator June 792 To 
compute the speed or mileage of quick-moving animals. 
1891 T. Hardy 7 ess xliv, As the mileage lessened between 
her and the spot of her pilgrimage, so did Tess’s confidence 
decrease. 1902 Westm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 10/1 There has been 
a very material decline in the traffic receipts though the 
mileage run has been practically the same. 

b. fig. 

i860 Russell Diary India I. x. 155 It has been a heavy 
mileage of neglect for which we have already paid dearly. 
1902 Daily Chron. 13 Oct. 3/2 A study less common than the 
mileage of metrical English might lead one to suppose, 
e. attrib. 

1883 H. O. Forbes East, Archipelago 32 Stations, .which 
private travellers can obtain permission to make use of on 
payment of small mileage dues. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 14 May 
8/2 The mileage rate of threepence for each first-class pas- 
senger. 

Mi le-Castle. Antiq. One of a series of fortifi- 
cations erected by the Romans at intervals along 
the lines ef their military walls. 

1732 Horsley Rom. Antiq. Brit. 118 These castella seem 
to have stood closest, where the stations are widest, and are 
by some modem authors called mile castles or military 
castella. 

Mileguetta, obs. variant of Malaguetta. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mileguetta, Cardamoms, Grains. 

Miled, obs. form of Mild. 

+ Miler R Obs. rare—', [a. F. millier (from 
nth c.) :— L. millidrium, f. mille thousand.] A 
military corps or company of one thousand men. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IV ace (Rolls) 13527 By milers & 
by centenets Sette bey \>t bataille seers. 

Miler 2 (msrbi). Sporting slang, [f. Mile 1 +• 
-EE 1 .] A man or a horse specially qualified or 
trained to run or race a mile course. 

1891 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 14/1 Allen is one of the 
best ‘milers’ in the country. 1894 Astley 50 Years Life 
II. 100 Vexation coit. .turned out a real good miler. 
Miles, variant of Milds dial. 

Milesian (moilr Jian, mi-), a. 1 and jtf.l [f. L. 
Milesius (Gr. Mi/Vijctks) of or pertaining to Miletus 
+ -an.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to Miletus, a city 
of Asia Minor, or to its inhabitants, b. sb. An 
inhabitant of Miletus. 

Milesian tales (Gr- ra MiArjmaxd, L. Milesise sc .fahtlse), 
a class of voluptuous romances mentioned by ancient writers. 

1649 Ogiley tr. Virg. Georg, in. (1684) 102 In rich Milesian 
Fleeces clotli’d. 1635 Stanley Hist. Philos, it. (1687) 61/r 
Anaximander a Milesian. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 319/1 
The Milesian tale . . grew in the hands of Petronius and 
Apuleius into the satirical romance, 

Milesian (mailrjian, mi-), a . 2 and sb . 2 [f. the 
name of Milesius (Miledh), a fabulous Spanish 
king whose sons are reputed to have conquered 
and reorganized the ancient kingdom of Ireland 
about 1 300 b.c.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to King 
Milesius or his people ; Irish, b. sb. A member of 
the race descended from the companions of Mi- 
lesius. Hence (sometimes jocularly), an Irishman. 

1771 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton I. 54 The old Irish 
familiesstile themselves Milesians, ftom Milesius, a Spaniard, 
who brought over a colony of his countrymen to people the 
Island. 1771 Macpherson Introd. Hist. Gt. Brit. 102 Some 
Irish annalists affirm, that the Piets, .were tributary to the 
Milesian Scots of Ireland. 1773 — Ossiau's Poems, Dissert. 
(1806) I. p. xli, As a Scotchman, and of course, descended of 
the Milesian race. 

MiTestone. [f. Mile sb. 1 + Stone.] 

1. A pillar set up on a highway or other road or 
course to mark the miles. 

a 1746 Holdsworth Virgil (1768)483 The first mile-stone 
on the Via Appia. 2774 Beverley (I- hessle Road Act ii. 17 
Roads to be measured and mile stones erected. 1838 Lytton 
What will he do u iii, The cobbler seated himself on a lonely 
milestone. 

fig. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, UsesGl. Men Wks. (Bohn) 
1 . 288 Fora time, our teachers serve us personally, as metres 
or milestones of progress. 1897 N. f Q. 8th Ser. XII. 154/2 
Ever since I have passed my eightieth milestone. 

2. slang. (See quot.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Milestone, a country booby. 

Milet, obs. form of Millet. 
t MiTeway. Obs. [f. Mile t5.i + Way.] 

1. The space of time in which a mile may be 
travelled on foot ; a period of twenty minutes. 
Hence Astr., a third of an hour of angular mea- 
surement. 

13. . Evang. Nicod. 704 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LIII. 
404 |?e sonne at his ded wex all wan wele thre myle way or 
mare. C1330 Will. Palerne 1578 Alle be suvgens of sal erne 
so sone ne co}>en Haue lesed his langour and his liif saued, 
As be maide meliors in a mile wei dede. c 1386 Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 276, I shal nat faille surely of my day, Nat for 
a thousand frankes, a myle-way. c 1391 — Astral, 1. § 16 As 
I have said, 3 of thise degiees maken a mile-wey, and 3 mile- 
wey maken an houre. 

2. A distance of one mile. 

13 . . K. Alls. 3487 He swam in tbilkebevy armes ; A mile 
waie with strengthe of armes. 1362 Lang l. P. PI. A. viii. 
131 On Maluerne hulles, Musyng on b's Meeteles A myle 
wei Ich jeode. c 1470 Gol. ttf Gaw. 572 Thus thai mellit on 
mold, ane myle way and maire. 1530 Palsgr. 862/1 Over 
a myle way, oultre vne mile. 

3. A name applied to certain roads in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford. Also attrib. 


MILFOIL. 

1771 Act XT Geo. Ill, c. 19 (title) An Act for amending 
certain of the Mile-Ways leading to Oxford. Ibid., Whereas 
such of the several Roads near the University and City 
of Oxford usually called the Mile-Ways, as are not Part of 
any Turnpike Road, are in a very bad State [etc.]. 1798 in 

Mrs. B. Stapleton Three Oxford Parishes (O.H.S.) 164 
Paid Scroggs, surveyor, .the Mileway money, ,67 o o. 

Mileyner, obs. form of Milliner. 

Milfoil (miTfoil). Forms: 4 mi lie-, mylfoly, 
5 myllefoyla, millefoil, melle-, myllyfoly, 
5-6 mylfoile, 6 mylfoyle, myllefoly, 6-7 mil- 
foils, 7 millefoil(e, 3, 7- milfoil. [ME. milfoil , 
a. OF. milfoil masc. (also millefueille , mod.F. 
niille-feuille fem., after feuille leaf) L. null- 
folium, millefolium, f. mile, mille thousand +• 
folium leaf. The name alludes to the many finely- 
divided leaves of the plant. Cf. the synonymous 
Gr. \i\ totpvWos (f. yt\tot thousand + </uJAAop leaf), 
It. viillefogiio, millefoglie, Pg. millfolhasl\ 

1 . The common yarrow, Achillea Millefolium. 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 194 Wi 5 jeswell, ^enim j>as ylcan 
wyrte myllefolium.] 01265 roc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 555/9 
Millefolium, Milfoil. 14. . in Rel. Ant. I. 55 Takconfery, 
marigolde, matfelon, mylfoyle. 14.. Stockh, Med. MS. 1. 
173 in Anglia XVI II. 299 Take mylfoly it flour & comyn. 
c 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 112 Take betoyne, verueyne 
millefoil, & quintfoile, ana, wasshe hem, & grynde hem in 
a morter. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 52 Mylfoile, of some 
Yarrow or Nosebleede, is a small and short set or shrub. 
1579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 397 Milfoile or yarrow : 
The decoction thereof doth cure the bloudy flixe and all 
other lasks. 1613 Brat hw ait Strappado (1878) 88 The 
pinke, the plantaine, milfoile, eueryone. 1728 J. Gardiner 
tr. Rapin On. Gardens 41 The Milfoil next her thousand 
Leaves displays. 1877 Besant & Rick Harp .'J- Cr. i, The 
..yellow hawkweed, pink herbrobert, and the white milfoil, 
b. The genus Achillea. 

1789 W. Aiton Hortus Kewensis III. 230 Achillea Sanith 
liiut . , Lavender-cotton-leav’d Milfoil. Ibid., A. Ageratum. . 
Sweet Milfoil, or Maudlin. Ibid., A. tomcniosa. .Woolly 
Milfoil. ..A. pubescens . . Downy Milfoil [etc ! 1882 Garden 
12 Aug. 134/2 Unlike most of the Milfoils, it is.. a decidedly 
handsome and stately border plant. 

2 . In the names of plants of other genera, as 
hooded (water) milfoil, the genus Utricularia ; 
knight’s milfoil, Stratiotes aloides ; water mil- 
foil, (a) the genus Myriophyllum ; (b) the water 
violet, Hottonia palustris. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. ci. 142 Water Milfoyle or Yearrow. 
Ibid. 143 Knights Milfoyle : souldiers Yerrow. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal n. cclxxxvi. 678 Water Milfoile or water 
Yarrow hath long and large leaues [etc.]. 1741 Conipl. Fam.- 
Piece it. iii. 380 Likewise these in the Water-tubs, .. the 
Water Violet, and Water Milfoil, with some others. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 319 Milfoil, Water, Hottonia. 
Ibid., Milfoil, Water, Myriophyllum. Ibid., Milfoil, Water, 
Utricularia. 1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. in, (ed. 4) 205 We 
may find one or other of the water mill-foils. 1863 Prior 
Brit. Plants s. v., Hooded-Milfoil, Utricularia , L., Water 
Milfoil, Myriophyllum , L. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v., Water 
Milfoil, Myriophyllum ; also Hottonia palustris. 

f Milful, a. ? var. Mildful or Milceful. 

c 1400 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8966 (MS. B) Mylfol. Ibid, 8973 
(MS. B) Mylfol, (MS. fo milfoil. 

t Milge, a. Obs. In 5 mylge. trans. To dig 
round about. Hence MiTging vbl. sb. 

£1420 Pallad. on Hush. 11. 296 Mylge hem not [orig. cir- 
enmfodi non debent ] in tymes whan thai fioure. Ibid. 362 
In their age a mylging they desireth, Lest thai therynne al 
hoor yberded goo. ibid. lit. 322 In the semynary sholde 
The plauntes now be mylged euerychon. 

|l Milia (mrlia), sb. pi. Path. [L., pi. of milium 
Millet, Milium.] Minute spots, resembling those 
of measles, which occur in miliary fever. 

1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 119 Milia have their seat for the 
most part upon the face, especially on the forehead and about 
the eyelids. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Milia : see Milly Obs. 

Miliaceous (mili^i-jos), a. [f. prec. + 
-aceous.] Of the nature of milia ; like millet or 
the millet-seed. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compih xvm. 610 Some miliaceous 
roughnesses, .arose upon the skin, 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Mi‘liad. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. milia, pi. of 
mille thousand: cf. Myriad.] A collected thousand. 

1616-61 Holyday Per sins 298 Thou shalt not buy . . This 
my dear scoff, my nothing, for whole miliads Of any base 
poets long-winded Iliads. 173a Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
(1767) III. vi. i. 573 This miliad of wives and concubines. 

t Miliar. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 milyair. [ad. L. 
milidrium.l A tall narrow vessel used in Roman 
baths for drawing and warming water. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1093 A milyair of leed [orig. 
miliarium plumbeum ]. 

|| Miliaria (mili|e»*ri|a). [mod.L. uses of L. 
miliaria, fem. of milidrius'. see Miliary a.] 

+ 1 . The corn-bunting, Emberiza miliaria. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Miliaria, a Bird that feeds 
upon Millet, a Linnet. 

2 . Path. Miliary fever : see Miliary a. 2. 

1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 399 Section 2. Exanthemata . . 
miliaria, urticaria, . . and variola vaccina. 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 408 Various species of eepyesis, small- 
pox and in one instance miliaria, 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 
230 Miliaria is an acute, inflammatory disorder of the sweat- 
glands. 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Miliary ( mi ‘liar i), a. [ad. L. milidrius per- 
taining to millet, f. milium Mill sbP, Millet: 
see -ary.] 
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1 . Phys. and Path. Resembling a millet-seed in 
size or form ; resembling an aggregation of millet- 
seeds. Miliary gland\ one of the sebaceous glands 
of the skin. Miliary tubercle : a greyish- white 
spherical body about the size of a millet-seed, 
common in diseased tissues of the lungs and in 
the membrane of the brain. 

1683 Boyle Salubr, A IV25 The minute or miliary Glandules 
of the Skin. 1715 Cheyne Philos. Princ, Relig. 1. vi. 323 
Between these Scales the Excretory Ducts of the Miliary 
Glands of the true Skin open. 1725 Huxham in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIII. 380 There would appear in the Interstices of the 
Pox several miliary Pustules. 1816 Keith Phys. Bot. I. 68 
The miliary glands of animals. 1834 J. Forbes Laennec's 
Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 325 We find a great many ulcers in the 
intestines, and in most of these, small miliary tubercles. 
1834 Jones & Snpv. Pathol. Anat. (1875) 241 The deposit of 
tubercle . . occurs in the shape of small miliary granules. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 478 A firm, miliary or prurigo- 
like papular projection. 

2 . Path. Attended or characterized by spots or 
vesicles resembling millet-seeds or an aggregation 
of millet-seeds. Miliary fever', a specific disease 
characterized by the presence of a rash resembling 
measles, the spots of which exhibit in their centres 
minute vesicles of the form of millet-seed. 

1737 D. Hamilton (title) A Treatise of a Miliary Fever. 
174a H. Walpole Let. to Mann 15 Apr., The Duchess of 
Cleveland died last night of what they call a miliary fever. 
1844 T. J. Graham Dom. Med. 647 It [scarlet fever] may be 
distinguished from miliary fever by the miliary eruption 
being, .attended by considerable perspiration. 1874 <?. Jrnl. 
Microsc. Set. XIV. 311 A form of grey degeneration occur- 
ring in the brain and spinal cord, and designated by Drs. 
Batty Tuke and Rutherford, * miliary sclerosis ’. 

3 . Nat. Hist. Having numerous small granula- 
tions or projections. Miliary gland (Bot.), a stoma 
or stomate, 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. nr. xviii. (1763) 211 Miliary, like 
grains of Millet. 1836L0UDON Encycl. Plants 653 Citron 
Medica... The outer [rind] thin, with innumerable miliary 
glands. Gloss., Miliary, granulate, resembling many seeds. 
1832 Dana Crust. 1. 447 A smooth even surface, excepting 
a neat miliary granulation. 1866 Treas. Bot., Miliary 
Glands, the same as Stomates. 

lb. Miliary sized \ having the size of millet-seeds. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 592 It [jr. the polygonal 
papule of lichen] is miliary to pepper-corn sized. 

4 . As sb. Zool. A minute tubercle on the shell 
or skin of some animals (Webster 1897). 

Miliary, obs. form of Milliary. 

t Milice. Obs. [a. F. milice ‘ warlike disci- 
pline’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. militia warfare.] Militia; 
military service or training. 

1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondi s Banish’d Virg. 139 My 
Father not knowing how to refuse the destinated milice, 
bethought himselfe of sending me into Persia. 1673 Sir W. 
Temple Observ. Netherl. i. 13 The Forces of these Counts 
were composed of.. a Milice, which was call'd Les gens 
d ordonnance, who served on foot, and were not unlike our 
Train-bands. Ibid. vii. 227 Out of this Revenue is supplied 
the charge of the whole Milice. 

Milieia, obs. form of Militia. 

II Milieu (mflyd'). [F. milieu middle, medium, 
f. mi :— L. medius (see Medium) + lieu place.] A 
medium, environment, ‘surroundings’. 

_ 1877 J. A. Symonds Renaiss. It., Reviv. Learn. 4 The 
intellectual and moral milieu created by multitudes of self- 
centred, cultivated personalities was necessary for the evolu- 
tion of that spirit of intelligence, .. that formed the motive 
force of the Renaissance. 1893 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 322, I 
prepared a Milieu, consisting ofseventy-fivepartsof broth and 
twenty-five parts of the liquid, to which I wished to habituate 
the Microbe. 1900 Daily News 13 Aug. 6/4 The story, 
which is set in a middle-class milieu, succeeds in being 
pleasantly homely. 

fMiligant. Obs. 

a 1300 Colkelbic Sow Proem i. 33 (Laing), A miligant and 
a michare. 

Miliner, obs. form of Milliner. 

Miling : see Mile v. Obs. 

II Miliola (milsi-ola), pi. -80. Zool. [mod.L., 
dim. of L. milium millet.] An important genus of 
imperforate foraminifera ; an animal of this genus. 

1836 Buckland Geol. <4 Min. (1837) I. 383 The Miliola, a 
small multilocular shell, no larger than a millet seed, with 
which the strata of many quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Paris are largely interspersed. 1879 Carpenter in Encycl, 
Brit. IX. 376/2 The shells of the Miliolce. .are at present 
found in the shore sands of almost every sea. 

Miliolid (miiit/lid). Zool. [f. Miliola + -id.] 
Any member of the foraminiferal family Miliolida. 

1894 Lister in Phil. Trans. CLXXXVI. 408 The forms 
which had been shown to exist in thespecies of Nummulites 
and Miliolids. 

Milioliform, a. Zool. [f. Miliol-a + 

-(l)FORM.] = MlLIOLINE. In recent Diets. 

Milioline (mrltdbin), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Miliola + -ink.] a. adf. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of Miliolse. b. sb. A foraminifer belonging 
to the genus Miliola or to the family Miliolida. 

1873 Dawson Earth <4 Man 243 The milioline limestone 
of the Eocene, so called from its immense abundance of 
microscopic shells of the genus Miliolina. 1879 Carpenter 
in Encycl. Brit. IX. 376/2 Milioline shells .. often show 
some kind of* sculpture Ibid., From this simple undivided 
spire we may pass along two divergent lines, one conducting 
us to the milioline and the other to the orbiculine type. 
Ibid., In the typical Miliolines it [the structure] is more 


MILITARILY. 

or less obscured by the extension of the later chambers over 
the earlier. 2884 Brady in Challenger Rep., Zool. IX. 137 
The more strictly Milioline Foraminifera. 

Miliolite (mi'lidlsit), a. and sb. Geol. and 
Palceont. In 9 erron . milliolite. [f. Miliola -f- 
-ite!.] a. adf. Formed or consisting of Miliola;. 
b. sb. A fossil milioline foraminifer. Hence Milio- 
li*tic a., containing miliolites. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 246 Coarse marine limestone 
through which the small multilocular shell, called milliolite, 
is dispersed in countless numbers. 1847 Ansted A nc. World 
xii. 289 The beds of nummulites and miliolites contempora- 
neous with those containing the Sheppey plants. 1872 
Nicholson Palseont. 66 The Miliolite Limestone of the 
Paris basin. _ 4883 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. July 68 All the 
species of Miliolites that we have studied are dimorphous. 

Milion, obs. f. Melon, Milan, Million. 

Milioun, obs. form of Million. 

Militancy (mrlitansi). [f. Militant a. : see 
-ANCY.j The condition of being militant. 

1648 W. Mountague Devoute Ess. 1. x. § 7. 122 All humane 
life, especially the active part, is constituted in a state of 
continual militancy {printed malitancy]. 1826 E. Irving 
Babylon II. vii. 180 Emblem of the Church’s passage from 
militancy toglovyupon the earth. 1856 Pv.CMW.Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I. i. 88 The nation was in a normal condition of mili- 
tancy against social injustice. 

b. In Herbert Spencer’s use : The condition of 
being a ‘militant’ community; social organization 
framed with a view to a state of war. 

1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. (1877) I* 7°S Where.. the 
chiefly power is small, the militancy is not great. 

Militant (miditant), a. and sb. [a. F. militant, 
a. L. militant- em, pr. pple. of militare to serve as a 
soldier, wage war (see Militate vi), f. milit-, 
miles soldier.] A. adf. 

1. Engaged in warfare, warring. Church mili- 
tant : see Church 4 b. 

1413 Pilgr, Sozule (Caxton) v. vi. (1839) 76 The chirche 
militant, that iaboureth here in erthe. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems lxx. 19 Thow, that art of mercy militant, c 1550 
Coverdale Carrying Christ’s Cross viii. 94 Yet shoulde 
they [sc. the departed] in this case be discerned from the 
mylitaunte members, they beyng at reste. 1590 Spenser 
P. Q. 11. viii. 2 How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 
The flitting skyes.. Against fowle feendes to ayd us mili- 
tant 1 1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 223 For his abid- 
ing, hee’s as in a Tent, Wherein hees militant, not perma- 
nent. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Relig. 251 Our condition, whilst 
we are in this world, is militant, wherein every one is with- 
out reluctancy to submit to the orders of his great captain 
or general. 1735 Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 223 This 
is a militant state ; nor must man unbuckle his armour, till 
he puts on bis shroud. 1873 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. III. 

I. 1 The Church is ever militant ; sometimes slie gains, 
sometimes she loses. 

b. Sociology. Epithet employed by Spencer for 
a system of social organization in which efficiency 
in war is the primary object aimed at. 

1882 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. § 321 II. 662 Under the 
militant type [of society] the individual is owned by the 
State. 

1 2 . Of a standard : Military. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 226/1, The kynge of heven per. 
durable hath hys signes mylytant in the chirche. 1609 
Holland A mm. Marcell. Annot. b j, The militant ensignes 
or banners in the Romane legion. 

3 . Combative. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlix. i6t He would maintaine 
by militant reasons [orig. par vines raisons ] that the waste 
was in his right place. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 57 
That we be sedulous, yea, and militant in the endeavour to 
reason aright, is His implied command. 1841 Myers Cath. 
Th. iii. § 40. 147 This is a condition which must instigate 
to resistance in the most pacific, and to rebellion in the more 
militant. 1903 J. Willcock Gt. Marquess vi. 88 The ex- 
penses of the militant Presbyterians. 

Hence Mrlitantness, the quality of being mili- 
tant (1727 in Bailey, vol. II). 

B. sb. One engaged in war or strife. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. u. xxx, Looking down 
on His weake militants. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 

II. g 3 Even amongst wiser militants, bow many wounds 
havebeen given, and credits slain. 1814 Southey Let. to J. 
White 2 May in Life (1850) IV. 74 Horsley was the militant 
of the last generation. 1900 Daily News 6 Apr. 6/5 They 
[Anarchists in England] are divided into two bodies : 
‘ Idealists ’ and ‘ Militants ’. 

b. A member of the military profession. 

1842 United Service Mag. 11. 540 Will this modicum of 
embryo scientific militants suffice for every regiment? 

Militantly (miditantli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2,] 
In a militant or combative manner. 

1628 B. Hall Serin. Lds. Pari. 5 Apr. 48 How do they 
looke vp at us, as euen now Militantly-triumphant, whiles 
[etc.], iS 85 Academy 2 Oct. 213/2, I do not in the least 
mean that Faust, any more than ‘ Hamlet is a militantly 
heathen poem. 1887 Benson Laud 225 Laud's ideal was a 
high one, but it was., too militantly. .held. 

j* Militar(e, a. Obs. [ad. F. milit aire : see 
-ar 2. Cf. Military.] Military, martial. 

*533 Bellenden Livy n. xix. (S.T.S.) 1.203 Itwasgovernit 
be ressoun militare. 1388 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 82 What 
were states, .without.. the militar discipline of armies..? 
i624Wotton Arc hit. in Retiq. (1651)216 They are surely 
fitter for Militar Architecture. 1625 Bacon Ess., Vatn- 
Glory, In Militar Commanders and Soldiers, Vaine-Glory 
is an Essential Point. 1640 Habington Edw. IV 142 The 
militar exercise of the French. 

Militarily (miditarili), adv. [f. Military +■ 

-ly 2.] 


MILITIA. 



1. In a military or warlike manner. . . _ ' 

1660 Trial Regicides 155 Because we were militarily 

affected. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1. 430 There 
is no disgrace in being militarily conquered after resisting 
to the last. 1870 W. R. Greg Polit. Problems 38 We could 
not interfere militarily without the assistance of a Con- 
tinental Power. 

2. From a military point of view. 

1793 Sm M. Eden in La. Auckland s Corr. III. 207 The 
Emperor’s journey, civilly and militarily, has had an ex- 
cellent effect. 1839 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LVI. 

2 This, militarily speaking, ‘signifieth nothing’. 1898 G. W. 
Steevens Egypt xiv. 163 Egypt was left militarily in the 
most exposed situation imaginable. 

Militariness (mrlitarines). [f. Military +• 
-ness.] The state or condition of being military. 

1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge xvi, Don’t be surprised at 
the militariness of mv lingo, for I am. colonel of the regi- 
ment of foot militia here. 1897 Maitland Domesday fi 
Beyond 152 AH sense of militariness., seems to be dis- 
appearing. 

Militarism (miditariz’m). [a. F. militarisms , 
f. militaire : see Military and -ism.] 

1. The spirit and tendencies characteristic of the 
professional soldier ; the prevalence of military- 
sentiment or ideals among a people ; the political 
condition characterized by the predominance of 
the military class in government or administration ; 
the tendency to regard military efficiency as the 
paramount interest of the state. 

1864 Daily Tel. 28 Apr. <tr. G. Garibaldi), An army, bright 
in glory, yet untainted with that disease, of modern times, 
known under the sinister name of militarism. 1868 Macm. 
Mag. XIX. 156 Prussian officialism is supreme and .. 
Prussian militarism as well. 1891 J. W. Cross in Fortn. 
Rev. 469 Industrialism as opposed to militarism, is now the 
central idea of the New World. 

■ 2. A military habit or mannerism. 

' 1893 D. C. Murray Time's Revenges III. xlvii. 268 Their 
militarisms and legalities made the more openly senti- 
mental-minded folk altogether ill at ease. 

Militarist (militarist), [f. Military + -ist.] 
A soldier, warrior ; one who studies military 
science ; one dominated by military ideas. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii. 161 This is Mounsieur 
Parrolles the gallant militarist, that was his owne phrase. 
i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. (1861). III. cxvi. 51 
Questions for the solution of the youthful militarist. 1884 
J. R. Seeley in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 226/1 Napoleon., a 
ruthless militarist, cynic, and Machiavellian. 

Hence HilitanPstio adj., characterized by mili- 
tarism. 

1903 Athenaeum 13 July 73/1 A political organization and 
a moral tendency common to all nascent civilization of the 
militaristic order. 

Militarization (mllitarsiz^-jan). [f. Mili- 
tarize 11. + -ATiON.] Conversion to a military 
status or to military methods. 

1881 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 356 This voluntary militarization 
in a country where the people may calculate upon con- 
tinual peace. 1891 Sat. Rev. 1 Aug. 133/2 There are some 
who.. talk about the ‘militarization’ of the annual rifle 
competitions. 

Militarize (mi-litareiz), v. [f. Military + 
-iz E.] trans. To convert to military methods; to 
train as a soldier ; to imbue with militarism. 

1880 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 293 A war by which a military 
dominion is yet further militarised. 1888 Lane , Even. Post 
3 Feb. 2/4 Str Charles Warren .. had done his best to mili- 
tarise Scotland Yard. 1889 Times 21 Oct, 3/4 The mili- 
tarizing of tho Civil Service. 

Military (miditari), a. and sb. Also 6-7 -rie. 
[f. F. militaire, ad. L. militar-is, f, milit-, miles 
soldier. Cf. Sp., Pg. military It. militarel\ 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to soldiers; used, performed, or 
brought about by soldiers ; befitting a soldier. 

*383 TV Washington tr, Nickolay's Voy. in, iii. 74 The 
Pretorian legions. . began to become rulers over their manners, 
vnder pretext of such a Miiitarie gift. 1591 Garrard Art 
Warre 17 Which he must weare to honour the Militarie 
profession. 1397 Shaks. a Ben. IV, it. iii, 30 So that in 
Speech, in Gate, ..In Militarie Rules, ..He was the Marke 
and G!asse..Tbat fashion’d others. i6xr Hbywood Gold. 
Age it. i. Wks. 1874 III. 21 Train’d my youth, In feats of 
Armes, and military prowesse. 1663 Manley Groiius’ Low 
C. Warns 319 They esteem luxury, and all other licentious- 
ness, as Military Gallantry. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 955 
Was this.. Your military obedience..? Ibid, xi. 241 Over 
his lucid Armes A militarie Vest of purple flowd. 111718 
Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 57s Maugre all the Military 
Opposition of the Jews. *776 Burney Mist, Mus. 1, 1. iv. 
340 With respect to Military Music, the trumpet is men- 
tioned by Homer in a simile, 1836 Dickens Sk. Roe, Scenes 
xiv, A military band commenced playing. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xliv. The late military revolution, 1849 
Macaulay H ist, Eng, vi. II, 142 Tyrconnel., knew nothing 
of military duty, i860 All Year Round No, 43. 370 They 
march along with their military heels, their shortened petti- 
coats abruptly terminating. _ 1901 Daily Chrotu 4 June, The 
allied troops rendered military honours to the departing 
commander-in-chief. 

2. Engaged in the life of a soldier; belonging to 
the army. 

1397 Shaks. 3 Hen. / V, , tv. 1 62 The Throngs of Militarie 
men. 1617 Morvson /tin, 11, 43 That dependancy which all 
military men already had on him. 168a DrYden Medal 
179 Thy military chiefe are brave and true. 

transf. i3x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xvii. (1818) II. 65 When 
the military ants before alluded to go upon their expeditions. 
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to. Having the characteristics of a soldier; 
soldierly. 

15S8 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 38 Most militarie sir, salutation. 
s6i* Bacon Ess., Greatn. Kingd. (Arb.) 472 Walled Towns, 
..Ordinance, and Artillerle, they are all but a Sheep in a 
Lions skin, except the breed and disposition of the people 
be militarie. 1839 Bailey Festus xii. (1852) 146 Man is a 
military animal, Glories in gunpowder, and loves. parade. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea I. 64 He was a man too military to 
he warlike. 

3, Having reference to armed forces or to the 
army ; adapted to or connected with a state of 
war; distinguished from civil, ecclesiastical, etc. 

1590 Sis J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 1 b, Our auncient 
proceedings in matters Militarie. 1600 J, Pqry tr. Leo's 
A frlca App. 373 His fourth militarie forces, are the Arabians. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 337 /Et.ius. .caused 
this maruellous and militarie Wall then to be builded. 1612 
Selden Illustr . Drayton's Poly-olb. . xv. 244 Excepting 
those [orders] of Templars, .and such like other which were 
more Religious then Military. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. 113 The public ecclesiastical, military, and maritime 
jurisdictions. 1804 Duke of Grafton in Autobiog., etc. 
(1898) 3 A parent, who, had he lived, would, probably have 
been as distinguished a character in the civil, as he had 
shown that he was in the military [i. e. naval] line. 1823 J. 
Neal Bro. Jonathan. III. 115 Washington would have lost 
a part, or the whole of.. his military stores. 1830 W. D. 
Cooper Hist. Winchelsea 37 The Strand Gate.. leading by 
the new Military road to Rye. 

to. In special collocations. Military archi- 
tecture, the science of fortification. Military 
art, fart military, the art of war (also Jig-.). 
Military board, a board specially appointed to 
deal with the affairs of the army. Military chest, 
the treasury of an army. Military drum, the 
side or ‘ snare ’ drum. Military engineering = 
Military architecture. Military execution (see 
quot. 1704 ). Military feud, a feudal estate held 
on certain conditions of armed service to be 
rendered to the feudal superior. Military fever, 
enteric or typhus fever. Military hospital, a 
hospital designed for the reception of soldiers, esp. 
a field hospital. Military law, the body of enact- 
ments and rules for the government of an army ; 
also, an enactment or rule forming part of this. 
Military mast, a mast carried by a war-ship 
for fighting purposes only. Military offence, 
an offence cognizable by a military court. Mili- 
tary service, the service in war due from a vassal 
to his feudal superior. Military tenure, a feudal 
tenure under which a vassal owed his superior 
certain defined services in war. Military testa- 
ment, a nuncupative will by which, in the Roman 
law, a soldier might dispose of his possessions 
without the formalities required in an ordinary 
testament. Military top, an armoured platform 
placed on a military mast for signalling and other 
warlike purposes. + Military yard, a place set 
apart for the training of soldiers. 

1688 Cart. J. S, Fortification 23 Fortification, or ’‘Mili- 
tary Architecture, is a Science [etc.]. 1390 Sir T, Smyth 
Disc. Weapons Ded. 1 And specialise in the “Arte Militarie. 
1693 Congreve Old Bach. v. xv. That you are overreached 
too, ha ! ha 1 ha 1 only a. little art-military used. 1736 
Swift Gulliver iv. xii, Their prudence, .would amply sup- 
ply all defects in the military art. xSoo Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. I. 233, 1 admire the attention to economy in 
tlie “Military board, 1733 Hanway Trav, (1762) II. v. i. 
126 The “military chest., fell also into the hands of the 
Abdollees. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 63 The Uni- 
versities were preparing to coin their plate for the purpose of 
supplying the military chest of his enemies. 1872 Nature 
11 Apr. 465/1 It is to the School of “Military Engineering 
that the young lieutenants of Engineers are. sent. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn, I, * Military Execution, is delivering 
a Country up to be ravaged and destroyed by the Soldiers, 
when it refuses to pay Contribution, &c. 1730 M. Wright 
Law Tenures 32 “Military Feuds in most Countries began to 
descend to the eldest Son only. 1883-8 Fagge & Pye-Smith 
Princ. Med. (ecL 2) I. 131 Morbus Castrensis or * military 
fever. 1709 Med. Jrnl. 1. 435 The want of proper “military 
hospitals has been severely felt, 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
295/2 The “military law of England in early times existed 
. . in a period of war only. 1887 Daily News 25 July 2/5 One 
bare pole called a “military mast. 1898 Wcstm, Gaz. 8 June 
5/2 One of the Spanish shot hit the military mast of the 
Massachusetts. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., "Military 
offences, those matters which are cognizable by the courts 
military, as insubordination, sleeping on guard, desertion, 
&c. 1818 Hai.lam Mid, Ages ii. 1. (1868) 79 It by no means 
appears, that any conditions of “military service were ex- 
pressly annexed to these grants. . 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 
XII. 14/2 Soon after the restoration of king Char. II. when 
the “military tenures were abolished. 1879 Ibid. (ed. g) IX. 
1 75/ 2 The king, .had a right to the military service of such 
among his subjects as held lands by military tenure. 1797 
Tomlins Jacob's Law Did,, *Military Testament. 1887 
Times (weekly ed.) 26 Aug. 8/x Two mainmasts with “mili- 
tary-tops. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd, <$■ Continw. 28 That 
little use which he hath had of his Armes in the Artillery 
garden, and “Military yard. 1635 Barrippe Mil. Disc/p. 
xeix. (1643) ®86 The Gentlemen of the Military yard. 1659 
Rushw, Hist. Coll. I. 422 The Military-yard near St, Mar- 
tins in the Fields. 

B. sb. 

1. . Soldiery; soldiers generally. Chiefly, the 
military \ now with plural verb. 

1757 J* H. Grose Voy. E. Indies 202 None, .of the Par- 


sees either meddle at all with, the government, or with the 
military. 1772 Ann. Reg. 93/1 The military marched down 
to the ship. 1813 Chron. ibid. 76 The whole escorted by 
40a military. 1868 M. E. G. Duff Pol.Surv. 16 Their 
procession was interrupted by the military. 

-f b. The military profession, the army. Obs. 

1773 Tender Father \. 189 Even to the gentlemen in the 
military, ..Mr. N would not allow of any material ex- 

cuses. 

f 2. A military man, esp. an officer in the army. 
1736 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. I. 157 A certain Mili- 
tary's Wife lias had more Darts for him than are necessary. 
1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 149 Fox-hunting esquires, 
dashing militaries, and pedantic gownsmen. 1837 Lett.fr. 
Madras (1843) 94 The civilians ail expect to come to us. 
and the militaries go to Captain Price. 

Hence MiTitaryism, militarism. Military- 
msnt, military experience or ability. 

1776 Jefferson Lei. Writ. 1893 II. 88 Pray regard mili- 
taryment alone. 1886 E. B. Bax Relig. Socialism 6 Hence 
the prominence of militaryism in all early civilisations. 1883 
Athenaeum 31. Oct. 569/3 In England and the United States 
..militaryism is less dominant. 

f Mi’litaster. Obs. rare. [f. L. milit-, miles 
soldier + -aster.] A soldier without military 
skill or knowledge. 

1640 IIromf. A ntipodes 111. iv, Dia. . .But who comes here? 
a woman? Let. Yes ; that has taken up the newest fashion 
Of the towne-militasters. a 1632 — Covent Gard. v. iii. What 
would an upstart Miliiaster now. That knew no rudiments 
of discipline, nor Art of warre, do in a sudden service? 

Militate (mrlit^t), v. [f. L. milit at-, ppl. 
stem of miliiare to serve as a soldier, f. milit-, 
miles soldier : see -ate &,] 

1. intr. Of persons: To serve as a soldier; to 
take part in warfare. 

1623 W. B. True School War 41 'Hi is . . moues many 
Italian Caualiers to militate in the warres of Holland. 1662 
Earl Orrery State Lett. (1743) II. 437 The faithful Chris- 
tians.. militating against the hereticks. 1769 Burke Late 
St. Nat. Wks. 1842 I. 82 The supply of her armies militat- 
ing in so many distant countries. 1831-40 K. Digby Mores 
Catholici (1847) III. 148 Men who militate merely for pay. 
1832 Dk Quincey Caesars Wks. 1859 X. 216 Originally it 
had militated for glory and power ; now its militancy was 
for a free movement of aspiring and hopeful existence. 

•f b. transf. and fig. To contend, make war, 
exert power or influence ; to strive. Obs. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. App. 199 Lest .. whiles 
they seeke to deserve well of the Common-wealth, they 
militate to the private lust of any. 1673 Baxter Cath. 
Theol. 1. 111. 22 God doth not militate against himself. 1735 
Berkeley Reasons § 17 This learned professor, who at 
bottom militates on my side. 1781 Gibbon Deck <?- F. xxvii. 
III. 64 The invisible powers of heaven, .seemed to militate 
on the side of the pious emperor. 1799 E. Du Bois Piece 
Family Blog. Ill, 157 To incur the severe displeasure of his 
father and sir David, by disobeying the one, and militating 
against the peace of the other, was what he could not bear. 
1831 Landor Popery 36 They who litigate and militate in 
the church about him. 

2. Of things. J a. To conflict, be inconsistent 
with; also (of speech, or action), to be directed 
against. Obs. to. Of evidence, facts, circum- 
stances : To have force, ‘ tell ‘against (rarely f for, 
in favour of) some conclusion or result. 

1642 Heylin Hist. F.pisc. 11. 4 The discourse of Clemens. . 
doth militate as well against the one, as against the other. 
1638 Baxter Saving Faith 22 Your reasons.. do learnedly 
militate for the Assertion that I maintain. 1736 Amory 
Buncle (1770) II. 193 It militates with the revealed truths of 
God. 1791 B u r k e App. Wh igs W k s. V I . 132 Something which 
militates with any rational plan. 1796 Earl Malmesbury 
Diaries $ Corr. III. 355 It militated directly against the 
principle, .laid down. 1804 tr. La Marteliere's Three Gil 
Bias II. 272 The same reasons militated in their favour. 
jSi 6 Peacock Headlong Hall xiii, Your observation mili- 
tates on my side of the question. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xxxiv. (t866) II. 195 Everything. may militate for, 
and nothing militate against, its authenticity. <21852 Web- 
ster Wks. (1877) III. 210 Dispatches are read, which, it is 
said militate with one another. 1853 Mansel Lett., Led., 
etc. (1873) App.. 102 The whole character and history of 
mathematical science militates against the admission of this 
consequence. 1864 Maine Anc. Law 122 Its connexion 
with Scripture rather militated than otherwise against its. 
reception as a complete theory. 1874 A. J. Christie in 
Ess. Relig. <]- Lit. Ser. m. 63 The same reasons which mili- 
tated in favour of the necessity of the Church’s living 
authority in the first four centuries, militate for it now. 

J 3, l rans. To fight out, debate (a question). Obs. 
1754 A. Murphy Gray's Inn Jrnl. No. 78 The present 
question must be militated before any other question can he 
received. 1762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 I. 198 When 
affairs of state are weighed at a common-council, religious 
points militated at the Robin Hood,.. or politics debated 
near Westminster-abbey [etc.]. 

Hence Milita'tion. sb., conflict. 

1639 Z. Crofton in Morn. Exerc. (1845) V. 387 Repen- 
tance doth not cut down sin at a blow; no, it is a constant 
militation, and course of mortification. 1778 B. Lincoln in 
Sparks.CVrr, Anjer. Rev. (1853)11.241 Dissension between 
the civil and military, and a militation of orders. 

Militaunt, obs. form of Militant a. 

Militia (mili-fa). Also <5 milicia, 7 melitia, 
mal(l)itia. fa. L. militia, f. milit-, miles soldier. 
Cf. F, milice.\ 

1 1. A system of military discipline, organization, 
and tactics ; manner of conducting warfare ; the arts 
of war, Obs. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. 3 Diuers Nations 
that haue had notable Milicias and exercises Militarie in 
great perfection. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres m. L 32 
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MILITIA. 

The true and orderly trayning of your people in this our 
Moderne Militia. 1603 Raleigh Inirod. Hist. Eng. (16.13) 
23 The Normans had a peculiar Militia, or Fight, with 
Bowes and Arrowes. 1636 Massinger Bash/. Lover v. i, 
Pisa. Where's your Regiment? Mart. Not rais’d yet; All 
the old ones are cashier'd, and we are now To have a new 
Militia. 1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 162 The modern Militia 
differs much from the ancient, there being in it more roome 
for stratagems then personal! valour. 1651 Hobbes Govt. J 
Sac. xiii. § 14. 203 The Militia, was of old reckoned in the 
number of the gaining Arts. 1658 Earl Monm. tr. Partita's 
Wars Cyprus 121 The enemy were still the same, weak, and 
unexperienced in the true Militia. 

Jig. <21678 Marvell Appleton Ho. 330 Unhappy! shall 
we never more That sweet Militia restore, When Gardens 
only had their Towers, And all the Garrisons were Flowers, 
f b. Military service; warfare. Obs. 
a 1633 N aunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 48 He first exposed 
himself to the Land service of Ireland, a Militia which then 
did not yeeld him food and rayment. 1636 Earl Monm. tr. 
Boccalini s A dvts.fr.^ P amass. 11. Ixi. (1674) 213 They ended 
their unfortunate Militia with the Romans. 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Ckr. Mar. 1. § 18 Raise timely batteries against 
those strongholds built upon the rock of nature ; and make 
this a great part of the militia of thy life. _ 1684 Contempt . 
St. Manx. vt. (16:59) 66 Heentred us into this Milita [sfc] and 
Warfare. 1683 Baxter Paraphr, N. T. (1701) 1 Thess. 
ii. 15-16 Because this Preaching is the Means to save Souls, 
it is that Satan aimeth his Militia against it. 
fe. Weapons; instruments of war. Obs. 

1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccaliui's Advts.fr. Parnass. 11. 
vi. (1674) 144 [Princes] should wear the powerful Militia of 
boundless Empire.. by their side, for the security of such as 
are good, but, .should never make use of it. [to shield] such 
as were guilty. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Militia, Warfare, 
or all implements of War. 1694 Westmacott Script, Herb , 
(1695) 25 Box-Combs, which . . bear no small part in the 
Militia of the Female Art. 

/ 2 . The control and administration of the 
military and naval forces of a country. Obs. 

162* Bacon Holy IVttr Misc. Wks. (1629) 129 Now let me 
put a Feigned Case.. of a Land of Amazons, where the 
whole Gouernment, Publike and Prittate, yea the Militia 
it Selfe, was in the hands of Women. 1641 Verney Notes 
Long Pari. (Camden) 132, [7 Dec.] Sir Arthur Hazelrigg 
did bring in a bill to dispose. all the militia of England into 
two generalts for life. 1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coil. m. (1692) 
I. 525, I do heartily wish that this Great Word, this New 
Word, the Militia, this Harsh Word might never have come 
within these Walls;.. I take the meaning of those Gentle- 
men, who introduced this Word to be, the power of the 
Sword, ..which isagreat and necessary power, and properly 
belonging to the Magistrate. 1641-2 Jrnts. Ho. Comm. 
20 Jan. II. 389 They humbly beseech Your Sacred Majesty 
to raise up unto them a sure Ground of Safety, .by putting 
the Tower, and other principal Forts of the Kingdom, and 
the whole Militia thereof, into the Hands of such Persons 
as Your Parliament may confide in. 1643 in Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vii, § 166 That the militia, both by sea and land, 
might be settled by a bill. 1647 May Hist. Part. it. v. 94 
He was esteemed by the_ Parliament (in this important busi- 
nesse of selling their Militia by Land and Sea) the fittest 
man to take Command of the Navie. 

3 . A military force, esp. the body of soldiers in 
the service of a sovereign or a state; in later use 
employed in more restricted sense ( = F. milice), 
to denote a * citizen army ’ as distinguished from a 
body of mercenaries or professional soldiers. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc, Weapons Ded. 3 Any forraine 
Nation or Nations, that haue had a puissant and formed 
Milicia. 1625 Bacon Ess., Greatn. Kingd. (Arb.) 475 Let 
any Prince or State thinke soberly of his Forces, except his 
Militia of Natiues be of good and Valiant Soldiers. Ibid. 
481 [The Spaniards are accustomed] To employ, almost in- 
differently, all Nations, in their Militia of ordinary Soldiers. 
1663 Sttrv. Ajf. Netkerl. 93 The High and Mighty draw in 
their Money, . . raise Fortifications, . . Rendezvouz Militiaes, 
and withdraw 200 Families at least to Hamburgh. 167a 
Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 42 There be in Ireland, as else- 
where, two Militias; one are the Justices of Peace, their 
Militia of High and Petty Constables ; also the Sheriffs 
Militia of his Servants and Bailiffs, and Posse Comitatus ., . 
There is also a Protestant Militia, of about 24000 Men. 
1696 Phillips, Militia , the People and Inhabitants of a 
Kingdom trained up in War for the Defence of it. 1706 — 
(ed. Kersey), Militia, a ceriain Number of the Inhabitants 
of the City and Country formed into Regular Bodies, and 
train’d up in the Art of War, for the Defence and Security 
of the Kingdom. 1776 Adam Smith W. jV. v, i. (1869) II. 
281 It [the state] may., oblige either all the citizens of the 
military age, or a certain number of them to join in some 
measure the trade of a soldier to whatever other trade or 
profession they may happen to carry on. Its military force 
is (then) said to consist in a militia. _ 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xx. (1862) 383 A good militia, that is, a certain 
portion of the people called out in turn to learn the use of 
arms. 1863 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. ixvii. 31 1 A 
genuine militia, chosen from the citizens themselves. 

+ b. A particular species of warlike force; a 
branch or department of the establishment main- 
tained for purposes of war. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 36 They had their eye 
upon another militia, the royal navy. 1634 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. / (1655) 19 Mighty preparation was made, .for the re- 
inforcing of Naval! strength. Nor was the Land-Militia 
left unregarded. 

c. transf. and fig. 

1399 Sandys Europte Spec. (1632) 157 Fourty hundred 
sure Cathoiikes in England alone, With foure hundred 
English Romane Priests to mainetaine that Militia. 1630 
B. Jonson New /tin Argt. Act n, The Fly of the Inne is 
discouer’d . with the Militia of the house, below the 
stayres, in the Drawer, Tapster, Chamberlaine, and Hostler, 
inferiour officers. Ibid, ii.iv, He has form’d a fine militia 
for the Inne too. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 1. 42 Know then, 
unnumber’d Spirits round thee fly. The light Militia of the 
lower sky. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xix, Out tumbled Will 
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Hostler, John Tapster, and all the militia of the inn, 1838 
Prescott Ferd. <y Is. {1846) I. Introd. 38 The mendicant 
orders, .that spiritual militia of the popes. 

4 . spec. The distinctive name of a branch of the 
British military service, forming, together with the 
volunteers, what are known as ‘the auxiliary- 
forces ’ as distinguished from the regular army. 
Also, a similar force raised in British North 
America. (Construed either as sing, or plural.) 

The militia consists of bodies raised by the several coun- 
ties in numbers varying according to the population and 
other circumstances, the number or ‘quota’ to be provided 
by each shire being fixed by the government. Since 1803, 
the law has been that the quota may, if necessary, be 
raised by compulsory enlistment, a ballot being taken among 
the men between 18 and 35 ; but as sufficient numbers are 
at present obtainable by voluntary enlistment, a 1 Militia 
Ballot Suspension Act’ is passed annually. The militia.are 
bound to assemble for 28 days in every year for training, 
and may at any time be embodied for compulsory service 
within the kingdom, but cannot be sent abroad except as 
volunteers, and then only by consent of Parliament. 

1639-60 Pepys Diary 29 Feb., We found.. the militia of 
the red regiment in arms. Ibid, 2 Mar., I hear the City 
militia is put into good posture. 1699 in Archives of Mary- 
land (1902) XXII. 562 An Act for the Ordering and Regu- 
lating the Militia of this Province for the better Defence & 
Security thereof. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 187 
They.. fired, .very regularly, considering them as militia 
only. *755 Johnson, Militia, the trainbands. J759H, Wal- 
pole Let. to Mann. 16 Nov., I am one of the few men in 
England who am neither in the army or militia. 1761 
Churchill Rosciad Poems 1763 I. 30 Like Westminster 
militia train'd to fight. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 50 The following 
aldermen took the oaths to qualify them for colonels of the 
six regiments of the city militia, viz.. .Beckford,..col. of the 
white regiment.. .Ladbroke, col. of the blue. . .Rawiinson, 
col. of the red.. .Glyn, col. of the orange. . . Blackiston, col. 
of the green. .. Fludyer, col. of the yellow. 1903 Westm. 
Gaz. 7 July 12/2 The attempt., was opposed. -on the ground 
that the Militia must in future be ‘ more soldierly 

b. U.S. * The whole body of men declared by 
law amenable to military service, without enlist- 
ment, whether armed and drilled or not’ {Cent. 
Diet. 1890). 

1777 W. Heath in Sparks Corr. Amer.Rev. (1853) I- 3 2 9 
Our troops are all militia, and, although perhaps as good 
as any militia, yet they are not disciplined. 1789 Constit. 
U. S. 1. § 8 Congress snail have power, .to provide for call- 
ing forth the militia. 1865 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Cm-r. 
II. 85 Militia were kept constantly guarding the Schuylkill. 
1899 Westm, Gat:. 14 Mar. 2/3 The naval militia in the recent 
war between the United States and Spain. 

5 . attrib., as militia act, army, bill, carpenter, 
commission , force, guard , officer , regiment, service ; 
militia reserve (see quot. 1876). 

1882 Act 45 J 46 Viet. c. 49 § x This Act may he cited as 
the ’Militia Act, 1882. 1813 Wellington in Gnrw. Deep. 
(1838) XL 140, 1 should very much doubt thata large ’militia 
army would be very useful in the field. X902 Encycl . Bril. 
XXVIII. 226/1 Voluntary enlistmentunder the new’ Militia 
Bill [of 1852] was to be the rule. 1736 Washington Writ. 
(1889) I. 356 Forty pounds of tobacco per day, which is pio- 
vided by act of Assembly for ’militia carpenters. 1844 
Regal. <)• Ord. Army 4 Their ’Militia Commissions. 1802 
Act 42 Geo. Ill, c. 72 § 29 Any Act made.. concerning the 
’Militia Forces of England. *726 Swift Gulliver 11. "iv, A 
’militia guard of five hundred horse. X775 Sheridan St. 
Pair. Day 1. ii, I hate ’militia officers ; a set of dunghill 
cocks with spurs on. 1633 Clarke Papers (Camden) III. 23 
The citty have named Alderman Underwood, Alderman 

Tichborne, and to bee 3 of theire Collonells to comaud 

theire ’Militia regiments. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. 
Diet., * Militia Reserve, a force created by the act of 1867 ; 
its numbers not to exceed one-fourth of militia quota ; the 
men to be enlisted for five years, during which time they 
remain on the strength of militia regiments, hut are liable 
to be drafted into the army in time of war. _ 1818 Cobbett 
Pol, Reg. XXXIII. 83, 1 mean the ’Militia Service and 
other compulsory military and naval service. 

t Mali'tia, V. Obs. [f. prec.] tram. ? To call 
out as militia. 

1724 Warburton Misc. Transl. xoL Their Country's Cause 
rovokes to Arms The active Pigmy Troops militia’d out, 
n fronted Brigades. 

Militiaman (milrjaman). [f. Militia sb. + 
Mar.] A member of a militia force, 

1780 Hamilton Wks. (1886) VIII. 21 The militiamen re- 
plied they were of the lower party, 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xx. (1862) 383 Militiamen drafted into the 
regular forces, 1876 Bancroft Hist, U. S, VI. liL 393 Six 
hundred militia-men of Virginia. 

tMilrtiate, v. Obs, [f. Militia ,sA: see 
-ate.] a. trans. To organize for warfare, b. intr. 
{nonce-uses.) To raise militia ; to be occupied in 
soldiering. Hence Milrtiating ppl. a, 

4642 Answ. Observ. agst. King 15 He must not have 
the reason that he is a King, who in extraordinary danger 
will not militiat his kingdome. *739 H. Walpole Let. to 
Mann 16 Nov., We continue to mililiate and to raise light 
troops. 1761 Sterne Tr, Shandy tv, xxii, I had no thoughts 
..in the character of my uncle Toby— of characterizing the 
inilitiating spirits of my country. 

M ilium (mrlism). In 4 mylium, 6 millium. 
[a, L. milium millet,] 

1 . ■= Millet. Obs. exc. as mod.L. in Pharmacy. 
Also Pot. the name (Linnaeus) of a graminaceous 
genus, 1 millet-grass 

1388 Wycltf Isa. xxviii, 25 Barli, and mylium, and fetchis. 
1533 Coveroalk Ezek. iv. to Take vnto the, .growell sede, 
milium and fitches. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 104 They haue 
the seed of Millium in great abundance. 
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b. Milium Solis : Graymill or Gromwell, Litho- 
spermum officinale. (Cf. Millensole.) 

. U397 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxx. 487 Gromell is called., 
in shops and among the Italians Milium soils.] a 1648 Ld. 
Herbert in Life (1886) 44 Posset drinks of herbs, as mi- 
lium solis, saxifragea, &c. 

2 . Path. An affection of the sebaceous glands 
in which hard white or yellowish tubercles re- 
sembling millet-seeds are produced, immediately 
beLow and projecting from the cuticle. Cf. Milia. 

1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Milium.. . Name for a white 
hard tubercle. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 331 Colloid 
milium of the skin, 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 764 
Milium forms firm white or yellowish masses, 
b. Surgery. (See quot.) 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Milium Needle, s. fine 
needle with curved hastate point used in skin grafting. 
Milk (milk), sb. Forms; 1 meolo, 1-3 mile, 
3 mille, 4 melke, 4-5 melk, 4-6 mylk(e, 4-7 
milke , 6 mylcke, mileke, 7 milek, 3- milk. [C om. 
Teut. : OMereiau mile (rare) = Yv’S. meolc, meoluc 
fern, (whence the southern ME. melk) , correspond- 
ing to OFris. melok, OS. mihik (Du. melk), OIIG. 
miluh (MEG. milich, milch, mod.G. milch), ON. 
miolk (Icel. mjolk, Sw. mfolk. Da. mielk, melk), 
Goth, miluk-s OTeut. *meluk-s fern., f. Teut. root 
*melk- to milk (in the str. vb. OE. melcan, LG., 
Du. melken, OHG. melchan, MHG. melchen\ the 
mod.G. melken is also conjugated weak) pre- 
Teut. *melg-, cogn. w. Gr. d/xeRyeiv, L. nmlgere , 
OS 1 . mlSsti, OIrish bligim {t—*mfeg-), to milk. 

A corresponding sb. (exc. in declension) occurs in OIrish 
melg . milk <:-*melgos-j. The . synonymous OSI. meleko 
(Russian moloho, Czech ntleko) is adopted from Teut., as it 
has k instead of the regular^. For the phonology of the 
OE. forms see Biitbring Ags. Gramm. § 202.] 

1 , An opaque white or bluish-white fluid 
secreted by the mammary glands of the female 
individuals of the Mammalia including man, and 
adapted for the nourishment of their young. 

<1900 tr. Baida's Hist. hi. xix. (1890) 244 Elies ne {reah 
nemne medmicel hlafes mid jrinre meolc. c 1200 Ormin 6446 
Forr naffde 3I10 nan mille till himm, 3iff b alt ?ho naere hiss 
moderr. 1377 Langl. P. PL B xv. 462 pe cow-calf coueyt- 
eth swete mylke. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 262 Warm melk 
sche putte.. therto With hony meynd. £1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 93 Milke, crayme, and cruddes, and eke the 
Ioncate. 1471 Caxtqn Recuyeil (Sommer) 31 The melk of 
a goot. 1365 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Lac, Glauciscus 
eaten in broth make women haue plentie of milke, 1610 
Shaks. Temp. ix. i. 288 They’l take suggestion, as a Cat 
laps milke. 16x6 R. C. Times’ Whistle iii. 1048 Goats pure 
milek. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim.tr Min. xxo Of milks the 
Womans is most temperate. 1723 N. Robinson Th. Physick 
208 If the Ass's Milk stands twelve Hours, it will gather no 
Cream. 1836-41 Brands Cheni . (ed. 5) 1353 Fresh milk 
slightly reddens litmus. 1861 frnl, R. Agric. Soc. XXII. 
1. 35 These milks came from the same dairy. 1896 tr. Boas' 
Text-bit. Zool. 496 The young ones [rr. of the Duck-billed 
Platypus], when hatched, are fed with milk by the mother. 

b. In proverbial comparison as white as milk. 
Also as like as milk to milk (a Latinism). 

ta 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose xxg6 Through hir smokke, 
wrought with silk, The flesh was seen, as whyt as milk. 
c 1420 Anturs of Arth, ii, One a mule as f>e mylke Gaili she 
glides. XS96 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 86 How manie 
cowards. .Who inward searcht, haue lyuers white as milke. 
1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prat, t. ii. § 160 They are as like 
your own, as an egge to an egge, or milke to milke. 166a 
J er. Taylor Duct. Dubit. (1676) 417 It looks so like intem- 
perance, as milk to milk. 

e. Phrases. Mother s-milk : in literal and figura- 
tive contexts. In milk, +(«) fig. (a Latinism) in 
infancy ; ifi) in a condition to yield milk. Brought 
to milk, brought to be in. milk. / Wader of milk 
— milk-water (see 10). 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 37 My clype, my vnspaynit 
gyane, With moderis milk git in 30m mychane. 1365 J ewel 
liepl. Harding (1611) 391 There be certaine men, that., 
fearing, that if they attaine to any knowledge, they shall 
be proud: and so they remaine still only in Milke [tr. Au- 
gustine: et remanent in solo lacte], t6xr Cotgr.s.v. Laid, 
Eau de laid .. also, water of milke or drawne by stillatorie 
from milke. T687 A. Lovell tr, Thevenot's Trax>. 1. 40 
The earth squeezes the poor wretch so hard, that his 
Mothers milk comes running out at his nose. 1727-41 
Chambers CycL, Milk. . .In the Philosophical Transactions, 
we have an account of a wether brought to milk by the 
sucking of a lamb. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 486 The best 
three- year-old heifer, which, .shall be in milk at the time of 
show. 1847 James Convict II. 30 His auditor, .had sucked 
in such doctrines with his mother’s milk. 1832 R. S. Sur- 
tees Sponge's Sp. Tour 1, When people talk of cream, and 
ask how many cows you have, they mean in milk. 

f d. Milk considered as in process of secretion ; 
hence, the milk-yielding condition induced by 
childbirth, lactation. Obs. 

1312 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1902) IV. 356 To ane nurice 
to the Prince .. at was prewit with sex wolkis my lk. x6x6 
Sir E. Mountagu in Bucclcttch MSS. (Hist._MSS. Comm.) 
I, 249 One nurse with one milk did suckle six of us. 1676 
Wiseman Surg. 1. iv. 25 Milk . . is certainly the occasion of 
many Tumours of divers kinds. 2697 Dryden Virg. Past, 
in. s 52 When Milk is dry’d with heat, In vain the Milk- 
maid tugs an empty Teat. 

f e. Put for: The period of infancy, Obs. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Discov., Imo serviles (1640) 1x4 Wee see 
in men, even the strongest compositions had their begin- 
nings from milke, and the Cradle [transl. of Quintilian r. i. 
21 a lacte cunisque]. 
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f. The quantity of milk drawn from a cow at a 
single milking. 

x6ix Cotgr., Mousson, a Cowes milke, ..as much as she 
yeelds at a milking. 

2 . fig. a. As the appropriate food of infancy ; 
often (after i Cor. iii. 2, Heb. v. 12) contrasted 
with ‘(strong) meat’. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 539 Flatereres been the deueles 
norices, that norissen hise children -with Milk of losengerie. 
1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 14706 With my myllc off 
fflaterye I was noryce, and ek guyde, In especyal vn-to 
Pryde. 1641 H. Peters (title) Milke for Babes, and Meat 
for Men: or, Principles necessary to be knowne..of such 
as would know Christ. 177a Nugent Grosley's London 

I. 318 Tithes were the first milk of these rising establish- 
ments [ic. monasteries], 1803 (title) Milk for Babes ; or, a 
catechism in verse. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 121 
Neither are their consciences of that puling kind, that 'will 
submit to be fed with this milk of babes, i860 Posey Min. 
Proph, 70 He was nourished, not by solid food, butbymilk, 
i. e. by the rudiments of piety and righteousness. 

b. As a type of what is pleasant and nourishing. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. § Jill. in. iii. 55 Aduersities sweete 

milke, Philosophic. 1634 2 . Coke Logick aj, It. .turneth 
into Milk bony Paradoxes. 1797 Coleridge Kubla Khan 
53 For he on honey-dew hath fed, And drunk the milk of 
Paradise. 

c. In proverbial phrases. Milk and honey (or 
+ mellie) : (a) in the Bible phrase ‘ flowing with 
milk and honey’, hyperbolically descriptive of the 
richness of the Promised Land; hence (b) used to 
express the abundance of means of enjoyment. 
Milk and roses : said of a beautiful pink-and- 
white complexion. Milk of hitman kindness (after 
Shaks.) : compassion characteristic of humane 
persons. Spilt milk', anything which once mis- 
used cannot be recovered. + To wash the milk off 
(one’s) liver : to purge (oneself) of cowardice, 
f To give down ( iis ) milk : to yield tbe expected 
assistance or profit; to consent to be ‘milked’. 

c 1000 Allfric Num. xvi. 13 Of [ram lande, he weoll ineolce 
and hunie. 1382 Wyclif Seek. xx. 6. The loond which Y 
hadde purueiede to hem, flowynge with mylk and hony. 
<1x592 Marlowe Jew 0/ Malta iv. (1633) H 2 b, Ith. How 
now? hast thou the gold? Pil. Yes. Ith. But came it 
freety, did the Cow giue down her milkfreely? 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. v. 18 Yet doe I feare thy Nature, It is too full o’ 
th’ Milke of humane kiu clnesse. x6xx Cotgr. s. v. Souhait , 
Wash thymilkeoffthyliuerisaywe). 1614 J. Davies Eclogue 
19 For fro thy Makings, milke, and mellie, flowes To feed 
the Songster-swaines with Arts sootmeats. a 1628 Preston 
Breastpl, Love vii, (1630) 181 They shall not give downe that 
milke for your comfort. 1641 S. Marmion Antiquary 1. Bj, 

I must flatter him, and stroke him too, he will give no milk 
else. 1634 H. L’Estrange Chris. 1 (1635) 187 The City was 
sullen, would notgive down theirmilk,and pleaded . .poverty. 
1783 r. King Th. on Difficulties, etc. ii. 28 America is now 
the fancied land of milk and honey. 1826 Disraeli Viv. 
Greyn. i, The milk and honey ofthe political Canaan, i860 
Trollope Castle Richmond I. vi. 113 It’s no use sighing 
after spilt milk. 1894 Howells in Harper's Mag. Feb. 380 
The die is cast, the jig is up, the fat’s in the fire, the milk’s 
spilt. 1900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless Wayne ii, Dainty of 
figure she was, with a face all milk and roses. 

3. A milk-like juice or sap secreted by certain 
plants. Gf. Latex 2 . 

139® Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. lxi. (1495) 637 The 
mylke of the fygge tree. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Lac, 
The milke that is in greenefigges. Herbalactaria, anhearbe 
that hath milke in it as spurge, &c. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 639 
There he Plants, that have a Milk in them when they are 
Cut ; as Figs, Old-Lettuce, Sow-Thistles, Spurge, &c. 1737 

J, H. Grose Hoy, E. Indies 30 The milk of cocoa nuts. 
1797 Encycl, Brtt. (ed. 3) X- 83/1 The milks of wild-poppies 
garden -poppies, dandelion, hawk-weed, and sow-thistle gave 
brown or brownish-ved stains. 1898 Engineering Mag. XVI. 
138/1 Analyses of the milk of a variety of rubber plants. 

b. Of grain : In the milk : having a milky con- 
sistency due to incomplete development. Out of 
the milk : beginning to mature. 

*792 Belknap Hist . New Ham fish. IH. 21 The corn then 
being in the milk, a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng., 
etc. (1821) II. 341 When the kernels of wheat.. are in the 
milk. 1878 U re's Did. Arts IV. 153 At the time when 
the contents of the berry [ic. of wheat] are in the condition 
technically known as ‘ milk ’. 1899 Evesham Jml. 29 Apr. 
(E.D.D.), The sparrows began [.sc. to eat the wheat] as soon 
as the corn was just out of the milk. 

4 . A culinary, pharmaceutical, or other prepara- 
tion of herbs, drugs or the like, having some more 
or less real resemblance to milk. 

Milk of almonds = Almond-milk. Milk of lime \ hydrate 
of lime mixed in water, t Milk of mercury : corrosive 
sublimate beaten up in fumitory water. Milk of sulphur : 
precipitated sulphur. 

c 1430 Two Coakcry-bks, 48 Take gode Milke of Almaundys, 
& flowre of Rys. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 50 Pistachoes . . made 
into a Milk of themselves, like Unto Almond Milk. 1686 
W. Harris tr .fernery's Chym. (ed. 2) 493 This Tincture is 
a dissolution of the Rosine of Benjamin made in Spirit of 
Wine. When it is mixed in a great deal of water, it makes 
a Milk. 1604 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 561 Milk of 
Mercury... Milk of Scammony, _ 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XII, 23/1 The name of milk is given to substances very dif- 
ferent from milk properly so called. Ibid. , Milk of Sulphur. 
Ibid. 23/2 Water m which quicklime has been slaked, which 
> .has hence been called the milk of lime, a 1814 Intrigues 
<f a Day in New Brit Theatre I. 76 A little milk of roses, 
iZy$Ure's Diet. Arts 111 . xosg Milk of Wax is a valuable 
varnish, 1880 Lomas Alky li Trade agS Milk of lime. 1898 
Rev. Brit. Pharm. 41 Milk of sulphur. 

6 . Bristol milks originally a slang name for 
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sherry ; now, the name in the wine trade of a par- 
ticular class of sherry. 

1644 [see Bristol], a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Bristol (1662) 
in. 35 Bristol Milk. ..This Metaphorical Milk, whereby 
Xeres or Sherry-Sack is intended. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 31 Dec. 
1/1 Pale sherry (Bristol cream) realised^ 7 per dozen, and 95 s. 
was the price per dozen of the sherry known as Bristol milk. 

•J- 6. Milk ofthe moon : ‘ a white, porous, friable, 
insipid earth, frequently found in form of a white 
farinaceous powder, but sometimes concreted into 
a mass, not unlike agaric’ (Chambers Cycl. 
1727-52). 

7 . A cloudy impurity found in some diamonds. 

1873 lire's Did. Arts II. 24. 

8. f a. The milt of a fish. Ohs. [So G. milch , 
Da. melk, Sw. mjolke .] 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxvi. (1495) 458 Whan 
the female of fysshes lay egges or pesen, the male comyth 
after and shedeth hys mylke vpon the egges. 14. . Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 591/16 Lades, roof of fyshe, or mylke of 
fyshe. 1718 [see Milter]. 

b. The spat of an oyster before its discharge. 

1838 Homans Cycl. Comm. 1480/2 The breeding-time of 
oysters is in April or May, from, which time to July or 
August the oysters are said to be sick or in the milk, 

9 . aitrib. and Comb, a. Simple attrib. in sense 

(a) ‘ made or consisting of, prepared with, or 
obtained from milk as milk-arrowroot , - butter , 
-curd, -diet, -fat, -flow , -globule, - porridge , -pottage, 
- pudding , -scone, - soup , -yeast ; (b) ‘ of or per- 
taining to milk ’, as milk-\ ambry, -board, -bowie 
(Sc.), -bowl, - bucket , -can, -cart, -cellar, -cog, -cooler, 
-dish, -float, -pig, -keeler, -kettle, -pail, -piggin, 
-pot, -ranch, -shop, -sieve, -sheet, -stall, -sye (dial.), 
-tin, -tub, - vein ; milk-secretion ; (c) ‘ having 

dealings with milk as milk-boy, -folk, -girl, -lass, 
-nurse ; (d) (of animals) ‘ producing milk’, as milk- 
ass, -camel, -sow \ also Milk-cow ; (<?) used to de- 
signate the deciduous teeth formed in the mamma- 
lian jaw during the suckling period, as milk-canine, 
- dentition , -molar, -tusk ; also Milk tooth. 

1394 Knaresborough Wills (Surtees) I- 199 ’'Milk ambry. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 401 (Milk arrowroot and a 
little brandy with it is useful. 1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 
n. IV. 157 Though I can (to my sorrow) say why "milk- 
asses are provided for. 1602 in Grosart Spenser's Wks. 
I. p. xix, One stone or "milk-board. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. (1733) II. 222 To bear the "milk-bowie nae pain was 
to me. 1570 Wills <£• Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 341, Ixxxx 
"mylke bowlles iij 1 . 1609 Armin Maids of More-Cl. (1880) 
84 They are maids of More-clacke, homely milke-bole 
things. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 17 A new milk-bowl, 
of wood skilfully carved. 1884 W. H. Rideing in Harper’s 
Mag. June 70/1 Chantrey was a '"milk-boy in Sheffield. 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. 103 Her "milk-bucket 
in her hand. C1830 Glouc. Farm Rep. 35 in Libr. Usef. 
Know!,, Hush. Ill, Making cheese of the first quality is 
more profitable than either making "milk-butter or feeding 
veal. 1333 Coverdale Gen. xxxii. 15 Thirtie "mylck camels. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xlv, Three pint-pots and a "milk- 
can. 1879 Flower Catal. Mus. Coll.Surg. 1. 39 The "milk- 
canine permanently retained. 1808 Curwen /icon. Feeding 
Stock 64 The "milk-cart was met before it reached the town. 
1787 Garthshore in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 355 A woman 
at a "milk-cellar . . was delivered [etc.], 1393 Duncan App. 
Etymol. (E, D. S.), Mulctra, vel , -urn, mulctrale', a "milk- 
cog. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III, 900 Stone "milk- 
coolers. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 339 Small patches 
of adherent "milk-curd. 1863 Huxley Man’s Place Nat. 
i. 23 The "milk dentition consists of 20 teeth. 1677 Temple 
Gout in Misc. 1. (1680) 221 , 1 concluded., if it. .continued to 
confine my self wholly to the "Milk-dyet, 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm III. 900 After it has coaled, the milk is passed 
through the rnifk-sieve into the "milk-dishes, igox Daily 
Ckron. 7 Aug. 6/4 When a sample of milk . . shall be found 
to contain less than 3 per cent, of "milk fat,.. it shall 
be presumed .. that the milk is not genuine. 1887 Bury 
Times 3 Sept. 6/4 He noticed the defendant driving a 
"milk float towards him at a great speed. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 74 Ga.la.ctia. Pnematura. Prema- 
ture ’’Milk-Flow. Ibid, 75 Galartia Defect iva. Deficient 
Milk-Flow.. 1700 T. Brown Amusem. Ser. Com. Vi. (1709) 
58 The Noisy "Milk-Folks, crying, A can of Milk, Ladies. 
1810 Splendid Follies III. 66 [Madam Lynx] having 
caught her immaculate husband chucking the "milk-girl 
under the chin. 1864 Chambers's Encycl. VI. 454/2 In ad- 
dition to "milk globules, colostrum globules . . occur in the 
milk. /■ 18^2 Bristed Five Yrs. Eng, Univ. 60 Drowning 
mice in his "milk jug. 1600 in W. F. Shaw Mem. Eastry 
(1870) 226 Three "milk keelers. 1596 Wills Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) II. 271 The milke-house stuue. . j "milke kettle 24s. 
1803 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 993 Brass milk-kettle. 
a 1690 G. Fox Jml. (1827) I. 79 He told my troubles.. to hi$ 
servants, so that it was got among the "milk-lasses. 1849-52 
Todd's Cycl. Anal. IV. 911/1 The fourth premolar displaces 
the . . tubercular "milk-molar, c 1826 Earl Richard lx. in 
Child Ballads (1886) II. 462 My mitber was a gude "milk- 
nurse. C1440 "Mylke payle [see milk-stop], cun*, Piet. 
Voc. In Wr.-Wulcker 793/23 Hoc multrum, a mylkepayle, 

1831 Scott Jrnl. 1 Jan., Cad ell is of opinion if I meddle in 
politics,. .1 shall break the milk-pail. 1579-80 North Plu- 
tarch, P, VEinilius (1593) 267 Womens brests are not al- 
wales full of milke (as "milke pans are. .). 1840 X. A. Trol- 
lope Summer in Brittany I. 40 A brown dish of the size 
and shape of a milk-pan. 1885 Miss Murfreb Prophet Gt. 
Smoky Mts. iii. 57 She carried her "milk-piggin. 1567 
Harman Caveat (1869) 86 Baken, obese and "myl ke porrage. 
* 7 **. Swift Jml. to Stella 15 May, My breakfast is milk 
porridge. 1335 Coverdale Jitdg. tv, 19 Then opened she 
a "mylke pot, & gaue him to drynke. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxvii, Mr. Bumble. , made a closer inspection of the 
milk-pot. 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid 11. ii. 109 Herrings 
and "milk-pottage. 1899 Annie E. Holdsworth Valley 


Gt. Shadow iv, Beef-tea and "milk-pudding had had their 
day. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 7 The Physiology of 
"Milk-Secretion. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 797/2 The privy 
council has issued an order, under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1878, called the Dairies, "Milkshops, and 
Cowsheds Order. 1844 "Milk-sieve [see milk-dish). 1483 
Cath. Angl. 240/1 A "Milke skele, mulgarlum. 1767 Mrs. 
Glasse L oakery App. 343 "Milk soop the Dutch way. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 191 From three and a half, to 
four pints [of milk] a day may be given to an adult.. in the 
form of a milk soup. 1797. Monthly Mag. III. 531 A "milk 
sow was offered at the opening of the assembly, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 338/1 "Mylke stop, or payle, multra, vel 
multrum. c 1440 Medulla Gram, in Provtp. Parv. 79 
note, Coluni, a "mylke syhe. 13.. Wowing Jok tj- Jynny 
28 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Cl.) 388 Ane milk syth. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. .4) I. 209 The 
whole mass . . with the cream and new milk is run through 
the searce into the milk-sye. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., * Milk- tin, the metal vessel in which the milk is set 
to cream. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric, II. 1017 The 
"milk-tub is covered up by a board. 1799 Corse in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXIX. 211 The first or "milk tusks of an ele- 
phant never grow to any size. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 

II. 445 The "milk-veins along the lower part of the abdomen 
become larger. 1876 tr. V agner's Gen. Pathol. 86 "Milk- 
yeast can grow fungus-like, if submerged. 

b. objective, as milk-carrier, -dealer, - heater , 
-seller, -tester, -vendor', milk-breeding, -curdling, 
-drinking, -making, -yielding adjs. Also (of the 
secretions of plants) milk-giving, -bearing adjs. 

1833 Sir E. Smith in Syst. Nat. Hist. I. 28 The "milk- 
bearing tissue so readily inferred. to exist from the white 
exuding juice of the cut. dandelion [etc.]. 1636 Blount 

Glossogr., Lactifical, "milk-breeding, milk-making, milk- 
yeelding. 1803 Mod. London App., Cream is sold by the 
"Milk-carriers at w. 4 d. per pint. 1897 A Ubutt's Syst. Med. 

III. 287 ‘ Rennin a "milk-curdling ferment. 1803 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 969 Cows for the supply of the 
"milk-dealer, ex 173 Lamb. Horn. 7 Drihten Jju dest be lof 
of "mile drinkende childre mucSe. 1898 Daily News 4 Apr. 
2/x The productive or "milk-giving [rubber] trees. 1903 
Westm. Gaz. 5 Oct. 5/2 Ovens, grillevs, .."milk-heaters, .. 
sterilisers, and other things are all there, 1636 "Milk- 
making [see milk-breeding). 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 
hi. 132 Next vnto them stand the "milke-sellers. 1902 Daily 
Citron. 5 Dec. 6/5 It is quite easy for the consumer to protect 
himself — in quality, by purchasing a is. 6 d. "milk tester. 
1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 191/2 The "milk-vendors sell 
..twenty quarts per day. x6xx Cotgr., Laictier, milkie,.. 
"milke-yeelding. 1897 P a \ly News 28 Sept. 8/3 The herd 
is entirely of the milk-yielding.. Ayrshires. 

c. parasynthetic and instrumental, as milk- 
barred, -blended, -borne, - budded , -faced , -fed , 
-hued, -outstretched, -washed adjs. 

1849 M. Arnold Strayed Reveller 197 Jasper and chalce- 
dony, And "milk-barr’d onyx-stones. 1902 Westm. Gaz. 
3 Mar. 11/3 The compound called ‘ "milk-blended butter’. 
1904 Daily Chron. 14 July 5/1 Epidemics of definite ‘"milk- 
borne’ diseases. 1903 F. L. Dodd Municip. Milk 6 Epidemics 
of milk-borne scarlet fever. 1865 Swinburne Dolores x), And 
"milk-budded myrtles with Venus.. he trod. 1813 Milman 
Fazio in. i. That "milk-faced mercy will come whimpering 
to me. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. i, 13 The two last of 
the family, who will then.. be tolerably "milk-fed, I shall 
reserve for my own eating. 1887 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 5/1 
The well-known "roilk-hued gem. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor of 
Casterb. i, New, milk-hued canvas. x6oo Fai hfax Tasso xn, 
xxxi, The gentle beast with "milke out stretched teat ; (As 
nurses custome) proffred thee to feed. 1398 F. Rous Thule 
B 4, Viceina whose most pure "milk-washed hart Neuer 
supposde what fraud before did plot, Told him [etc.]. 

d. similative, as milk-like, -mild adjs. Also 

Milk-wakm, 

18x3 T. Busby tr. Lucretius v. 1028 "Milk-like nurture 
from her bosom flowed, c x8oo Misc. (1829) 52 Grass cut 
Virginia, or "milk-mild Oronoko [tobacco]. 

10 , Special combinations, as milk-abscess, an 
abscess occurring in the breasts of women during 
lactation ; milk-blotch, an eruption of the skin in 
sucking infants, forrigo larvalis ; milk-brother, a 
foster-brother; milk-cell, Bot., the cell in which 
the milky juice or latex of plants is contained ; 
f milk-circle = Milky-way ; milk-crust, an 
eruption of the skin in infants, crusta laciea (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1890); f milkdame, a wet-nurse ; milk- 
diphtheria, epidemic diphtheria spread by means 
of infected milk ; milk-duct, Anat., any one of 
the several ducts which convey milk from the 
secretory glands through the nipple to the exterior 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; milk escutcheon, an area 
covered by a reversed arrangement of the direction 
of the hair on the udder and thighs of a milch 
cow; milk factory, a factory in which cream is 
extracted from milk ; milk-farm, a dairy farm ; 
milk-farmer, a dairy farmer; milk-fever, a 
slight feverish attack which sometimes occurs in 
women two or three days after childbirth ; also, a 
similar complaint in milch cows; milk-fish, a 
clupeoid fish, Chanos sahnoneus, from the Indo- 
Pacific (Cent. Diet. 1890); milk-fungus, any 
fungus of the genus Lactarius\ milk-giver, one 
who or that which gives milk; also fg. ; milk- 
glass, (a) a semi-translucent or opalescent glass, 
cryolite glass; (b) a glass vessel applied to the 
breast to receive a superabundant flow of milk 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.)', milk-house, a dairy, a place 
for the storing or sale of milk ; also attrib,', milk- 
kinship, the kinship arising from adoption or 
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fostering; milk-leg, ‘white swelling’, a painful 
swelling, usually of the lower extremities, very 
common after parturition ; + milkmadge, a milk- 
maid ; milk-mirror = milk escutcheon ; milk- 
mite = Cheese-mite {Cent. Diet.) ; + milk-pap, a 
teat or nipple ; milk-pump - breast-pump (Mayne 
Expos, Lex. 1857) ; milk-quartz, an opaque 
white variety of quartz (cf. milky quartz ) ; milk- 
raneb. U.S. (California), a dairy farm (Scheie de 
Vere 1S72) ; milk-scab, -seall, the same as milk- 
blotch and milk-crust ; milk-scarlatina, epidemic 
scarlatina spread by means of infected milk ; milk- 
score, a tally or other account of the purchase and 
sale of milk; milk sea, a particular kind of 
phosphorescent appearance on the sea (also milky 
sea) ; milk-shield = milk escutcheon ; milk-sick 
a., affected with milk-sickness; also as sb. -milk- 
sickness-, milk-sickness U.S., an endemic disease 
in cattle peculiar to the Western States of America, 
and sometimes communicated to man through 
the consumption of infected meat; milk-spot, 
(a) a lustrous white callosity frequently observed 
upon the surface of the pericardium ; ( 3 ) a white 
mucous patch in secondary syphilis (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; (c) a form of tooth-rash {Ibid.) ; milk- 
sugar, sugar of milk, lactose ; milk-teething, 
the process of cutting the milk-teeth ; milk-thrush 
— Aphtha ; milk-tie = milk-kinship ; milk- 
tube Dot., a laticiferous tube ; milk-vsssel, {a) 
a dairy utensil for holding milk ; {b) the udder of 
a cow; {c) Dot ., one of many tubes in which 
a milky fluid is secreted ; milk- walk, a milkman’s 
regular round for the sale of milk ; + milk- water, 
a cordial water distilled from milk and herbs; 
+ milk way = Milky-way ; also Jig.-, milk- 
whisky — Koumiss ; + milk-wife = next ; milk- 
woman, a woman who carries round milk for sale. 

1 799 Underwood Die. Childr. ted. 4) II I. in note, A Trea- 
tise . . in which the * milk-abscess, and sore nipples are fully 
considered. 1797 Ibid. I. 97 “Milk-blotches appear first on 
the forehead. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Milk-blotch. 1897 Strand 
Mag, Christm.No. 617/1 Ivan was what is termed in Rus- 
sian the ‘ *milkbrother ’ of Alexia Bobrofsha. 1884 Bower 
& Scott tr. De Bary's Phaner. 195 Those solitary spindle- 
shaped initial cells of the “milk-cells do not exist. 1890 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Milk-cells. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 16 
That white, which hath taken the name of the ''‘Milk circle 
[marg. Galaxi), 1582 Stanyhurst AEneis iv. (Arb.) 118 
Her owne “mylckdame in byrth soyl was breathles abyding. 
1887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 7 May 1 020/1 * Milk-diphtheria at 
Camberley and York Town. 1881 J. P. Sheldon Dairy 
Farm. 7/2 This “milk escutcheon, or shield, then, is one of 
those theories of which [etc.]. 1886 Bagot Handbk. Dairy 
Factories 8 Factories [in Ireland] . .where the whole milk 
is purchased from the farmer — we call “milk factories. 1867 
Crirn. Chro7iol. York Castle 195 She had a small “milk- 
farm, which the prisoner managed. 1805 R. W, Dickson 
Bract. Agric. II. 968 The sort of cow most adapted to the 
intentions of the “milk-farmer must of course vary. 1758 
J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Diet. Ccb, Lactea 
Febris, the “Milk-Fever attending Women for some Days 
after their Delivery. 1894 1 Mark Rutherford ’ Catharine 
Fnrze iv, My belief is, she’ll have milk fever. 1888 Clodd 
Story of Creation (1894) 129 The Marsupials, or pouched 
“milk-givers. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech.g 31 It [Cryolite] is 
found in great abundance and purity in Greenland, and 
serves to make a fine “milk-glass. 1389 Puttenham ling. 
Poe.sie in. xxiv. (Arb.) 290 Who would not thinke it a ridi- 
culous thing to see a Lady in her “milke-house with a veluet 
gowne? 1396 Wills <5- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) II. 271 The 
milke-house stuffe. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xvii, (1892) 146 It 
was a large room over the milk-house. 1883 W. R. Smith 
Kinship if Marr. v. 149 We find among the Arabs a feeling 
about “milk-kinship so well established that [etc.]. 1899 
Allbuit's Syst. Med. VI. 216 Tense, shiny, smooth, white 
or mottled skin, marked often by dilated veins, whence 
comes the name “milk-leg or white leg. 1382 Stanyhurst 
AEneis iv. (Arb.) 114 Shal I now, lyke a castaway “milck- 
madge, On mye woers formoure bee fawning? 1881 J. P. 
Sheldon Dairy Farming 6/2 The ‘ “milk-mirror 'or ‘es- 
cutcheon ’ theory of M. Guenon. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv, 
iii. 115 Those “Milke pappes That through the window 
Barne bore at mens eyes. 1836 T. Thomson 'Min:, Geol., etc. 

I. 64 Rock crystal, .. rose quartz, “milk quartz, siderite. 
1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., * Milk-Scab, another common 
term for Porrigo larvalis, or Crusta lactea, or milk-blotch. 

. Milk-scall. Same as Milk-scab. 1887 Bril, Med. Jrnl. 
19 Feb. 409/2 Mr. Power’s report of the Hendon “milk- 
scarlatina outbreak. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar 
Wks. 1730 I. 77 A pack of vermin, bred up to. .rubbing out 
of “milk-scores. 171a Addison Sped. No. 482 r 4 He is 
better acquainted with the Milk-Score, than his Steward’s 
Accounts. _ 1898 F. T. Bullen in Nat. Rev. Aug. 859 That 
beautiful, inexplicable phenomenon of the ‘ “milk sea ’ sud- 
denly appeared 1 1881 “Milk-shield [see milk-escutcheon\. 
1883 Miss Murfree Prophet Gt. Smoky Mis. ii. 46 The 
bars of the “milk-sick pen. Ibid., She [a cow] lay down 
an’ died o’ the milk-sick. 1834 Hoffman Winter in West 
(1835) II. 66 , 1 passed a deserted village, the whole population 
of which had been destroyed by the 1 “milk sickness ’. 1859 
Bartlett Diet. Amer., Milk Sickness, a fatal spasmodic 
disease, peculiar to the/Western States. 1897 A Ubult's Syst, 
Med. IV. 330 These thickenings, which resemble the “milk- 
spots on the heart, are not [etc.]. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 

II, 635/2 “Milk-sugar is an integral constituent of the milk of 
the mammalia. *822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 30 
“Milk teething. 1853 Dunguson Med. Lex., Aphthae... 
Thrush or sore mouth. . .White_ Thrush. “Milk Thrush. 
*870 Lubbock Grig. Ciuiliz. Hi. (1875) 89 The symbol 
of adoption represented not the birth, but the “milk-tie. 


1884 Bower & Scott tr. De Bary's Phaner, 198 The sharp 1 
dulerence of structure between the sieve- and “milk-tubes is ] 
always particularly clear. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXV. 409/1 
In one genus ( Lactarius ) ‘milk-tubes’, recalling the lacti- 
ferous tubes of many vascular plants, are found. 14 . . Voc. in 
Wr.-Wtilcker 573/39 Coagulaiorium, a “mylkefessell. 1566 
in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 11866) 41 He haith melted 
y t [a ‘ hallywater fatt ’] and made mylke vessell thereof. 
1833 Sir E. Smith in Syst. Nat. Mist. 1 . 29 Milk vessels 
from the stipules of the Ficus elastica. 1843 J. Aiton 
Dom. Econ. (1857) 210 He must examine .. the calf itself, 

— its head, and above all, its milk-vessel and its teats. 
1805 Mod. London App., “Milk-Walks, that is, a certain 
proportion of neighbouring streets served by a particular 
person. 1697 Kidder Horneck (1698) 53 He w d sup with 
an Apple or two, with a little Bread, and small Ale, or 
“Milk- water. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 
365 To distil! Milk Water. 1335 Eden Decades 245 The 
parte of heauen cauled Fix Lactea, that is the “mylke 
waye. 1393 G. Harvf.y New Let. Notable Coni. B, The 
ascending scale and Milk-way to heauenly excellency. 1511 
MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp., Canterb., Payd to j> e “mylke 
wyffe for a hoole yere. 1642 Ord, ff Declar. Ho, Parlt 
Lord's Day 6 Or [that they suffer] any *milke-woman to 
cry milke on that day. 

b. Prefixed to names of plants, chiefly in the 
sense ‘ containing milk ’, as milk-bush, {a) = 
milk-hedge ; {b) a milk-yielding shrub of the apo- 
cynaceous genus Wrightia , native of India ; (r) a 
similar shrub, Wrightia saligna , native of Queens- 
land (Morris Austral Eng. 1898); milk -grass =*> 
Corn-salad ; milk-hedge, a shrub or small tree, 
Euphorbia Tirucalli, native of Africa, and culti- 
vated or naturalized in parts of India ; milk 
lentil ». Milkwort (?) ; milk-parsley, Peuceda- 
wutn pahtstre ; milk pea, plant, a prostrate legu- 
minous plant of the genus Galaclia , esp. G. glabella 
and G. mollis , native of the warmer parts of 
America; milk purslane, Euphorbia maculata; 
f milk-reed = Spurge; milk-thistle, (a) = Lady’s 
thistle ; {b) — Sow-thistle ; milk-tree, {a) — 
milk-hedge ; (b) any tree yielding a wholesome 
milky juice, esp. the Cow-tree ; (c) an apocy- 
naceous tree, Tanghinia venenifera, native of 
Madagascar, the poisonous seed of which is 
employed by the natives in trials by ordeal ; 
•(•milk-trefoil, Medicago arborea ; milk-vetch, a 
plant of the leguminous genus Astragalus ; milk- 
wood (tree), {a) a Jamaican milk-yielding tree, 
Pseudolmedia spuria ; (b) a species of Bignonia ; 
(c) the Australian paper-bark tree, Melaleuca leuca- 
dendron ; (d) one of the sapotaceous ironwood 
trees, Sideroxylon inerme, native of the Cape of 
Good Hope; (e) a sapotaceous timber-tree, Mi- 
met sops obovata, native of South Africa. 

1780 Munro Narr. (1789) 80 Thorn hedges are sometimes 
placed in gardens ; but in the fields the “milk bush is most 
commonly used. 1882 Floyer Unexpl. Baluchistan 15 
Pitching the tent so as to enclose three large milk bushes. 
1893 ‘b. Ikon ’ Dream Life 13 Jannita sat alone beside a 
milk bush. 1744 in W. Ellis Mod. Hnsbandm. (1730) III. 
m.xxi. 161 In June, at a Distance, the Fields look as if all 
covered with spilt Milk ; which is from a Flower, for that 
reason called * Milk- Grass. 1780 Munro Narr. (1789) 80 
A horse will have his head and eyes prodigiously swelled 
from standing for some time under the shade of a “milk 
hedge. 1840 E. E. Napier Scenes 4 Sp. Foreign Lands 
II. vi. 183 The . . green rows of the milk hedges. 1787 tr. 
Linnaeus Fam. Plants I. 182 Sclinum. . Milk Paisley. 
1874 Gray Less. Bot. 142 Galactia . . “Milk-Pea. 1843-30 
Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 104 Galactia mollis ...* Milk 
plant 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Laictier, L’herbe laictiere. Ty- 
thimal, Spurge, “Milke-reed, Wolues-milke. 14. . Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 610/5 Scariola , the “mylkthystel. 1362 Turner 
Herbal u. 146 Leucacantha. .named in English milkthystel. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 1072 Sonchus oleraceus and S. asper or 
Milk Thistle. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 105 The 
Hedges and Lanes are chiefly set with two sorts of Bushes, 
called by us “Milk-Trees. 1830 Lindlky Nat, Syst. Bot. 
214 A milk-tree called Hya-hya in Demerara. 1883 Lady 
Brassey The Trades 112 The milk-tree (Tanghinia lac- 
taria) yields a sap in colour and taste like milk, if drunk 
while fresh. 1397 Gerard® Herbal 111. xi. 1121 Of “milke 
Trefoile, or shrub Trefoile. Ibid. n. cccccii. 1058 Of “milke 
Vetch. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 319 Bastard Milk 
Vetch, Phaca. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Milk-Vetch, 
Stemless. Common name for th Astragalus escapus. 1725 
Sloane Jamaica II. 21 “Milk-wood Tree. The bark of 
this tree being deeply gash’d yields a great quantity of 
milk. 1759 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 7) s.v. Bignonia, Tree 
Milkwood, having Pods, with five Leaves, . . commonly 
called in America, White or Milkwood, and Tulip Flower, 
1887 Mrs. Dat.y Digging 4 Squatting 43 Ironbark trees, 
casuarinas, and the bright green milkwood tree grew here. 

til. Used as adj. — Milkwhite. rare~\ 

1853 M. Arnold Sohrab 4- Rustum 162 That vast sky- 
neighbouring mountain of milk snow. 

Milk (milk), v. Forms : 1 meolc(g)ian, mil- 
cian, mylcian {Northumb. gemilciga), 3, 5, 7 
milke, 4 melke, 4-6 mylke, 6 molke, mylcke, 
6- milk. [OE. milcian, meolcian, f. mile, meolc 
Milk sb.\ cf. ON. miolka (Olcel. mjilka, violka, 
MSw. tnolka, Sw. mjolka, Da. malke). OE. had 
also the str. vb. melcan {mealc, molcen ) inherited 
from OTeut, (see Milk sb.) ; no clear traces of 
this have been found later than the OE. period ; a 
solitary instance of molken pa. pple. occurs ia 
1527, but it translates the Ger. gemolken. ] 


1. In literal sense. 

1 . irans. To extract milk by handling from the 
teats of (a cow, goat, ewe, etc., rarely, a woman). 
Also absol. 

To milk the ram, the bull : fig.t o engage in an enterprise 
doomed to failure. (Cf. 7 nulgeat kircos, Virg. Eel. iii. 91.) 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 178 Hyt biS teac god ceap to 
milcian. a 1000 in Cockayne Shrine 130 Se gejjyrsia mon 
meolcode 8a hinde. c 1290 V. Eng. Leg. 1 . 351/230 Heo ne 
aaf a-morewe no})e lasse, pei heo were i-milked an eue. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 359 Olde wyfes. .were i-woned . . 
forto schape hem self in liknes of hares for to melke here 
neijhebores keen. 1393 Langl. P.Pl. C. xviii. to An hynde 
ojier-while To hus selle selde cam and sutfrede to be melked. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) vi. 71 For as meche as sche had to 
meche Mylk in hire Pappes, . .sche mylked hem on the rede 
Stones, a 1430 Paston Lett. I. 98 He speke with wemen 
which were mylkand kyne. 1330 Palsgr. 636/1, I mylke 
a womans brest.yk tire du laict dune femme. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 111. i. 302 Speed. Inprimis She can milke. a 1656 
Hales Tract Sacr. Tracts (1677) 40 That fell out which is in 
the common proverb, sc. Whilst the one milks the Ram, the 
other holds under the Sieve. 1718 Pope Let. to Lady M. W. 
Montagu 1 Sept., When she milked, it was his morning 
and evening charge to bring the cows to her pail. 1723 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. ii, To leave the green-sward dance 
when we gae milk. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 382 This cow 
being troublesome.. he had. .milked her himself. 

b. To extract or draw (milk). Chiefly passive. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. xix. lxv. (1495) 901 That 
mylke is beste that is next to the complexion of mankynde : 
..And the nere it is mylked the better it is. 1327 Andrew 
Brmiswyke's Distyll. Waters G iv. The mylke whiche is 
molken in the mornynge. 1846 J. Baxter Li hr. Pract. Agric, 
(ed. 4) I. 196 If the same milk had been put into the milk- 
pans directly after it is milked. 

+ e. To cause (milk) to flow. Also with out. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 36 And for scho had to mykill 
mylke in her pappes, .. scho mylked it oute upon ]>e reed 
stanes. 1544 Phaer Regim, Lyfe (1360) A vij b, Also ye 
muste shave hys heade, and mylke theron womans mylke. 
f d. To obtain milk from by sucking. Ohs. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. vii. 35 , 1 haue giuen Sucke, and know 
How tender ’tis to loue the Babe that milkes me. 

e. To keep (cattle) for the purpose of milking. 
1898 Wesim. Gaz. 4 Apr. 10/1 The largest farmer in Eng. 
land, .milks at least a thousand cows. 

2 . inlr. To give or yield milk. In early use of 
women (? = sense 3 absol.) ; now only of cattle. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 93 j)a breost pa Je metre meolcgende 
natron, c 1400 Rom. Rose 5418 For liche a moder she can 
cherishe And milken as doth a norys. 1763 Museum Rust. 
IV’. 225 The eating of the first shoots of rye makes ewes 
milk extraordinarily. 1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 178 
Some of the breeds of sheep milk very heavily, 
f b. To eject milk. Obs. 
c 1430 Myrc Eestial no perwyth [she] toke out hyr swete 
pappe, and mylked on hys Jrrote. 
j-il. irans. To suckle. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. lx. 16 With the tete of kingis thou shall 
bemylkid. c 1475 Partenay 6456 Glorius virgin .. which 
milkest with-all The sone of god with thy brestes brod. 1373 
L. Lloid Pilgr. Princes (1607) 1 b, A Bitch, .fedde him and 
milkt him. 

XI. transf. and Jig. 

4 . irans. To drain away the contents of; to get 
money out of, ‘bleed’ pecuniarily; to exploit, 
turn into a source of (usually) illicit profit. In 
early use const .from. 

c *326 Frith Disp. Purg. To Rdr. A vj, This theyr painful 
purgatorye. .hath oflonge time but deceaued the people and 
mylked them from theyr monye. 1332 More Conf Tindale 
Wks. 639/2 They mylke them so euaungelically, that when 
their maisters call theim home, they gyue theim a very 
shrewed rekening. 1537 Bible (Matthew) Ezek. xy'm. Comm. 
(end), Or y l the presles benelyces were not sufficient for 
them to ly ue on, with out soch pyllage : or yet that the pore 
people coulde by any other meane be mylcked from that 
tliynge, wherwyth they, their wyues, their housholde and 
chyldren shulde lyue. 1391 Lyly Endytit. ill. iii. 23 Loue 
hath as it were milkt my thoughts, and drained from my hart 
the very substance of my accustomed courage. 1693 Ven- 
tris Rep. (1716) II. 28 He would milk her Purse and fill 
his own large Pockets. 1721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 
51 [Spain] grasps the shadows, but the substance tines, 
While a’ the rest of Europe milk her mines. 1893 Saltus 
Madam Sapphira 204 ‘They have got something ’, he 
would insist, ‘ or else Tooth is milking his client ’. 1904 
Daily News 8 Oct. 6/2 It will be possible for the Depart- 
ment to ‘milk’ these grants as much as they like. 

Comb. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 41 Milk-purse Lawyers 
(so Erasmus termes them) are far more tolerable then Cut- 
purse tyrants. 

b. U.S. slang. To milk the market, street, to 
hold stock so well in hand as to make it fluctuate 
at will, and so yield any financial result desired. 

1870 Medbery Men 8 f Myst. Wall St. 336 To use the 
slang of the financial quarter, they ‘ milk the street’. *883 
Harper’s Mag. 820/2 The. .process of ‘milking the market . 
e. Horse-racing (see quot.). 

1862 Times 2 Jan. 8/6 By such tricks as * milking ’—f. e. by 
keeping a Itorse a favourite at short odds for a race_in which 
he lias no chance whatever, only to lay against him [etc.]. 
1863 Hotted s Slang Diet. s.v. Milk. ..When a horse is 
entered for a race which his owner does not intend him to 
win, and bets against him, the animal is said to be ‘ milked ’. 

d. To ‘tap’, steal the message from (a telegraph 
or telephone wire) ; to intercept (a telegram). 

1879 Prescott Sp. Telephone 108 The.. simplicity of the 
means by which a wire could be milked . .struck the whole 
of the party. 1899 Tit-Bits 3 June 185/1 ‘ Milking ’ tele- 
grams. . is a fairly common practice. 

f 5 . To 1 handle ’ a person enticingly ; to draw on 
by wiles. Obs. 
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MILK-AND-WATER. 

1623 Fletcher Rule a Wife u. iv, All this is but in seem- 
ing To milks the lover on. 

8 . a. To elicit, draw out. 

a 1628 Preston New Cov. (1630) 477. To milke consolation 
out of the promises. 1662 Guunall Ckr. in Arm. in. 176 If 
ever you had but the sweetness of anyone promise in it [<rc. 
the water of life] milked out unto you. 1831 Mrs. Carlyle 
Early Lett. (1889) 189 , 1 took nothing in hand the whole day 
but milking news from her (a rather rural metaphor), which 
she with unabating copiousness supplied, 
b. To drain away, out of. 

1652 Needham tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. Tip. Ded. 6 Hee 
never made any farther use of them than to milk away the 
Subjects monie under pretence of building Ships. _ 1891 
C. E. Norton Dantes Purgaf. xxiv. 15a Hero it is not 
forbidden to name each other, since our semblance is so 
milked away by the diet. 1900 Kipling in Daily Mail 
24 Apr. 4/4 Dysentery that milks the heart out of a man. 

7. To extract juice, virus, etc. from. 

1746 Mass. Acts Resolves (1878) III. 307 Any liberty 
obtained.. from any Indian or Indians, for cutting off any 
timber, wood, hay, milking pine-trees, . .shall not be any bar 
to said guardians in their said action or actions. 1871 R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus Ixviii. 112 Strainer of ooze impure milk’d 
from a watery fen. 1896 IVestm. Gaz. 31 Jan. 2/1 A large 
black snake., not milked for, say, eight days, will give as 
much as four and a half grains of liquid poison. 

8 . To manipulate as one does the teat in milking. 

*642 H, More Song of Soul 1. xi. lxxxiii, He.. with his 

fingers milked evermore The hanging frienge. 1905 Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. x July t6 The other loops of distended bowels 
may then be ‘ milked ’ between the rubber-covered fingers. 

+ 9. nonce-use. To instil with the mother’s milk. 
168a Dryden Sc Lee Dk. Guise iv. i, (1683) 39 You. .milk’d 
slow Arts Of Womanish Tameness in my Infant Mouth. 

Milk-and-water. Milk diluted with water; 
hence transf. and fig. 

+ 1. The colour of milk and water; a bluish 
white colour. Also, a kind of cloth of this 
colour. 06s. 

i$xt Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1902) IV. 245 For iij 
elms Ftanche claith of the new mylk and wattir, to be him 
ana coit. 15x3-16 Ibid. (1903) V. 75, xvj cine of claith callit 
mylk and watter. 1555 in Beck's Draper's Did. (1886) 
s. v., xj yards of mylke and watter, 18s. 1562 Richmond. 
Wills (Surtees) 152 To Charles my Sone. .one clock [cloak] 
of colour callid milk and watter. 1571 in Wills Us Dm. N. C. 
(Surtees) I. 363, xv yeardes of blewe carsay xv s — j pece of 
mylk & watter j' ij-’ [etc.]. 

2. Feeble or insipid discourse ; mawkish or 
weakly amiable sentiment. 

*819 Byron Lei. to Murray t Feb., The discouragement 
of the milk and water they have thrown upon the First 
[Canto], 1844 Thackeray Grit. Rev. Wks. 1BS6 XXHL 208 
Inspired by that milk-and-water of human kindness. 1867 
Trollope Ckron. Barest II. li. 79 The conversation had 
had so much of milk-and-water in its composition, that [etc.] 

3. attrib. as adj. Like milk diluted with water ; 
hence ‘ wishy-washy insipid, feeble, mawkish, 
weakly amiable. 

1783 Jrnl. A mer. Coiigr. (1823) IV. 209 Change the milk- 
and-water style of your last memorial ; assume a bolder 
tone. 1823 Byron Juan vur. xc, All their pretty milk-and- 
water ways. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair viii, My rascals 
are no milk-and-water rascals. 1870 Friswell Mod. Men 
of Lett. i. 14 A milk-and-water damsel of the real Dicken- 
sian ideal. 

Comb. 1864 Kimball Was he successful ? iv. 36 A pale, 
milk-and-water-looking youth. 

Hence Milk-aud-wa-ter v. inir. } to feed upon 
milk and water. Also Milk-and-wa-terisli, 
-wa*tery, adjs., Millc-and-wa'teriness. 

1807 Scott Earn. Lett. Nov. (1894) I. Hi. 87 It.. would be 
giving the signal to build some vile niHk-and-waterish 
legendary tale upon so beautiful a subject. 1819 Metropolis 
1 1 . 94 As milk-and-watery as a Roman senator. 1834 Westm. 
Rev. XX. 268 The ancient beauty .,, however, opines 
in the milk-and-wateriness of her benevolence, that ‘an 
adjustment of the question on this footing would satisfy all 
reasonable persons . 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tuggses at 
Ramsgate, Five children milk-and-watering in the parlour. 
1865 — Mut. Fr. iv. iii, This gentleman, , 1 s more milk and 
watery with you than I’ll be. 

Milk -cow. Now dial. = Milch-cow 1, 2. 

1535 Coveruale i Stun. vi. 7 Two mylke kyne vpon y® 
which there neuer came yoek, 160S Choice , Chance , etc. (i88x) 
48 What a spight it was to see. .a milk-cowe to be stung by 
a hedgehog. 1727 A, Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind.l. xxv. 
315 "Whether our East-india Company got or lost by that 
War, I know not..; but this I know, that the Chief lost a 
good Milk Cow. 1794 W. Hutchinson Hist. Cnmherld. I. 
210 note, Several farmers keep about twenty milk cows. 
1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. XIU. i. (1872) V. 5 Hanover was the 
Britannic Majesty’s beloved son ; and the British Empire 
his opulent millc-cow. 

Milken (mi'lk’n), a. Now rare or Ohs, [f. 
Milk sb. + -kn 5. OE. had mylcett , but the word 
was prob. formed afresh in the 16 th c.] 

X. Consisting of milk ; occas. abounding in milk. 
1570 Levins Manet. 62/39 Mylken, tacleus. 1607 R. 
C(arew] tr. Estieune's World of Wonders 18 The hony and 
mi Iken riuers. a 16x8 Raleigh Pilgrimage 16 There will I 
..drink mine euerlasting fill Vpon euery mil ken hill. 1677 
Sir W. Temple Gout in M isc. i. (1680) 229 A constant course 
of the Milken-dyet. 

2. Of the colour of milk, milk-white. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia sv. (1598) 407 A prety palenesse 
(which did leaue milken lines vpon her rosje cheekes). 1633 
T, Adams Exp. 2 Priori. 16 She fi. e. truth] reacheth forth to 
us her milken hand. 

3. fig. Soft, mild, gentle. 

1648 Gage W-kr/. Ink. v. (1655) 15 A quiet andmilken sea. 
2650 imvv Comm. Num. xxxi. 3 Lactantius being (accord- 
ing to his name) a mild and milken man. 
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4. Milken way, race = Milky way. 1 

a 1586 Sidney Astr. Stella Song v. ii, (1591) Gab, I 
said thy eyes were starres, thy breasts the milken way. 
1596 C. Pitz-Geffkey Sir F. Drake F 2 b, O you once 
matchlesse monarches of the seas, But now aduanced to an 
higher place.. In that faire palace neere the milken race. 
1612 Bacon Ess., Fortune (Arb.) 376 The way of fortune is 
like the milken way in the skie. 

Milker (mi’lkai). [f. Milk v. + -kb 1 .] 

1. One who milks (cows, etc.) ; one who draws 
milk from the udders of cattle. Milker's cramp, 
a form of cramp to which milkers are liable. 

c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 793/23 flic undsor, a 
mylker. 1598 Florjo, Caprimulgo .. a milker of goates. 
1641 Best I arm. Bks. (Surtees) 134 In hyringe of mayde 
servants yow are to make choice of such as are good milkers. 
1891 T. Hardy Tess xvii. (1892) 140 The milkers formed 
quite a little battalion of men and maids. 1899 A Mutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 14 Milker’s cramp. 
f 2 . = Milt. Cf. Milk sb. 4 and Du. melkcr. 
c 1475 Piet. Voc, in Wr.-Wlilcker 765/26 tlec lactis, 
mylkere, 

8. An animal that yields milk, esp. a milch cow. 
Chiefly with adj., good, bad, etc. 

1807 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) II. 276 They [York- 
shire cows] are excellent milkers. 1886 All Year Round 
14 Aug. 34 Weed out the bad milkers, and never keep a 
cow after her fifth calf. 189 x Eng. fillustr. Mag. No. 88. 
299 The gentle lowing of the milkers in the stockyard. 

4. An apparatus for milking cows mechanically. 
Also, cow-milker (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875 ). 

5. One who ‘ milks’ a telegraphic message. 

1891 Cassell's Sal. frill. Sept- 1036/2. 

Hence MiTkei'ess, a milkmaid. 

1839 John Bull 28 July 354/1 The red-elbowed cow- 
milkeress of Cornwall. 

Millrf al (mrikfiil), a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Milk 
sb. + -FUL.j Abounding in or replete with milk. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 11. 35 Kine downward stretch 
their mtlkfull vdders. 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. iv. 
Decay 1053 O Milk-full Vales, with hundred Brooks in- 
dented. x88a J. Walker Jaunt to Audi Reekie 227 Milk- 
ful crummies rowtin’ up the loans. 

Milkiness (mrlkinesj. [f. Milky a. + -ness.] 

1. The state of being milky ; the condition of 
resembling milk in appearance or quality. 

1696 B’loyer Anim. Humours viii. 88 The Saltness and 
Oyhness of the Blood, which absorbing the Acid of the Chyle, 
it loses its Milkiness, a 1722 Lisle H usb. 1x757) 395 T his 
milkiness of the eyes shows that such sheep are far gone. 
1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IV. 96 If no milkiness ap- 
pears, a solution of common washing soda, .should be made. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 444 The milkiness [of certain 
ascitic fluids] is due to the presence of albumin. 

b. Of sidereal and meteorological phenomena: 
Cloudy whiteness. 

_ 1791 HERSCHF.Lin Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 77 Among them 
is.. Orionis, a cloudy star, .but it does not seem to be con- 
nected with the milkiness any more than the rest. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 196 After which a milkiness slowly 
stole over the heavens. 1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 
458 So distant as to cause the individual stars to disappear 
in a general milkiness or nebulosity. 

2. fig. Mildness, softness, gentleness ; weakness. 
(Very common in the 18 th c.) 

169a Dryden Cleomenes t. i. 4. Would I could share thy 
Balmy, even Temper, And Milkiness of Blood. 1753 Smol- 
lett Cut. Fathom (1784) 51/2 One may therefore easily 
conceive with what milkiness of resignation he bore the loss 
of the whole. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat . , Hum. Nat. xxxiv, 
There is a softness and milkiness of temper that cannot say 
nay to any thing. 1864 Hawthorne S. Felton (1883) 378 
The doctor. .by no means increasing the milkiness of his 
mood by frequent applications to the black bottle, 

Milking (mi-lkii)) , vbl. sb. [f. Milk v. + -ingI.J 
The action of the verb Milk. 

1. The drawing of milk from the udders of cows 
or other animals. 

01440 Promp. Paru. 477/1 Stoppe, vessel for mylkynge, 
..mnttra. c 1574-5 G. Harvey Lett,-bk. (Camden) 144 P, 
watchd her going a milking a mile from y ■ towne. 1834 
Youatt Cattle iii. 18 Their qualities may be referred to 
three points; their working, fattening, and milking, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 24 Milking was over when we returned 
to the chalet. 

2. concr. The quantity of milk drawn from a 
cow or from a dairy at one time or operation. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Mulctra, the mylkyng, the payle, wher- 
into it is milked. x6xx Cotgr., Mousson, a Cowes. . milking; 
as much as she yeelds at a milking. 1850 J. Struthers Life 
Poet. Wks. I. p. xxix, The whole milking went to the floor. 

3. techn. The steeping of cloth in sour milk 
during the bleaching process. 

1837 Whittqck, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 31 The next pro- 
cess is called the milking, or the souring. 

4. attrib., as milking cow, cramp, gear, machine, 
pail, pot, side, + skeel, stool , time, trade, tube, yard ; 
milking-loan dial, (see quot.). 

1784 Twamley Dairyings The people .. who buy Cows, 
always make a large bag in a ’‘Milking Cow their first 
object. 1890 Syd Sac. Lex., ‘ Milking-cramp. 1891 T. 
Hardy Tess xvii. (1892) 145 Without the * milking-gear 
, nobody could have guessed what he was. 1844 H. Ste- 
thens Bk. Farm III. 824 The shepherd or cattle-man 
taking it as a part of his duty to bring them to a certain 
spot of the field to be milked, and which is usually named 
tne * milking loan. 1891 Daily News xc Oct. 2/6 A good 
deal of curiosity was attracted, .by Mr. J. Gray's ‘‘milking 
machine', 1548 Elyot Diet., Mute trap, a ’’mylkyng payle. 
1897 Crockett Lads' Love xvi, The white streams hissed . . 
into the milking pails. 1511 MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp., 
Canterb., Fora new ‘mylkyng pot jd. ob. 1844 Stephens 


MILK-PUNCH. 

Bk. Farm II. 456 There is one side of a cow which is usually 
called the ‘milking side. 1577 Wilts y Ittv. N. C. (Surtees) 

I. 421 In The Kitcbinge And Larder House.. iiij ‘milken 
skeales, and one was-singe toobe. 1830 Miss Mitfoud Village 
Ser. iv. 103 Her little brother foljowing with the ‘milking- 
stool. i6xx Shaks. Wiiit, T. xv. iv. 246 Is there not ‘milk- 
ing-time? 1725 Pope Odyss. rx. 263 Full pails, and vessels 
of the ‘milking trade. 1881 J, P. Sheldon Dairy Farm. 
58/1 A silver ‘ syphon ’ or ‘ ‘milking-tube x888 W. Senior 
Near 4- Far 281 The magpie fluted sweetly from the three 
gum-trees. by the ‘milking-yard. 

Milking' (mrlkiij j, ppl, a. rare. [f. Milk v. 

4 - -ing -.] That milks. 

1821 Clare Viii. Minstr. I. 203 Milking maids and boys. 
1847 Tennyson Princess v. 2x3 You did but come as goblins 
in the night, .. Nor burnt the grange, nor buss’d the milking- 
maid. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xxii. (1892) 178 One or two of the 
milking-men. 

tMiTkish, Obs. [f. Milk sb. + -ish.] Milky. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlv. 1x495) 162 Amonge 
the colours of vryne some bytoken defawte of digestion as 
white mylkysshe and yelowe. 1698 F rver Acc. E. India y P. 
322 The Occidental [pearls] are of a Milkish Colour. 

Milkless (mi -Ikies), «. [f. Milk sb. + -less.] 

1, Having no milk, devoid of milk. 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 33 The sucklings.. 
Doe from their milklesse mother's brests draw blood. 1816 
* Quiz ’ Grand Master's. 120 With musty bread, and milkless 
tea. 1903 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 311 Helpless babes were 
slowly dying at their milkless breasts. 
fig. 1643 T. Goodwin Child of Light 179 Hast thou found 
a promise, which is a breast of consolation, milklesse 1 

2. Dot. Not secreting ‘milk’ or latex. (Said of 
certain fungi.) 

1871 Cooke // andbk. Brit. Fungi I. 217 Russula. .Gills 
nearly equal, milkless, rigid, brittle, with an acute edge. 

Milk-livered, a. Cowardly, ‘ white-livered 

1605 Skaks. Lear iv. it. 50 Milk-Liuer’d man, That bear’st 
a cheeke for blowes. 1760-72 H, Brooke Fool of Quod. (1809) 
III. 20 You. .bare-hearted, milk-livered poltroon. 

Mi lkmaid, [f. Milk sb. + Maid.] 

1. A woman that milks or is employed in a dairy. 

155a Huloet, Mylker or mylke mayde. 1570 Foxe A. y 

M. (ed. 2) 2294/2 Elizabeth.. hearyng-. a certeine milke- 
mayde singing pleasauntly, wished her self to be a milke- 
mayde as she was. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. m. 153 In 
vain the Milk-maid tugs an empty Teat. 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. 1. xxxix, Crown'd with her pail the tripping milk- 
maid sings. 1849 James Woodman ii, Barons' heirs would 
be marrying milkmaids. 

Comb, c x86o Patmore in B. Champneys Mem. (1900) I. 
x. § 5, 141 So splendid a beauty with so millcmaid-Uke an 
absence of pretension. 

2. Local or book name of several plants (see 
quots.). 

1853 Naturalist III. 225 Ilex at/uifolium albofictum , 
White-spotted-leaved Common Holly ; known also by the 
name of Milkmaid. 1886 Britten & Holland Plant-n, 335 
Milk Maid, or Milk Maids (t) Cardamine prateusis,. ,\2) 
Stellnria Halostea, .. (3) Lotus cornicidatus, ., (4) The 
flowers of Convolvulus septum, . .(5) Primula vulgaris, 
L. var. Ithe ‘oxlip’). 1887 F. Francis Saddle 4- Mocassin 
88 Myriads of daisies and 1 milkmaids 1 powder it [the grass] 
with snowy flakes. 

Mi Tlmi a. il (mrlkmsen). [f. Milk sb. + Man.] 

1. A man who sells milk, 

1589 Rider Bill. Schol., A milke man, lactarins. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Lactary, a Dairyhouse, and may be 
used for a Dayry-man, Milk man, or Chees-monger. 1679 
Trials of Green, Berry, etc. 65 On Friday morning our 
Milkman came and told us, that one Mr. Godfrey was found 
murdered. 1838 Dickens O. Twist x, The butcher throws 
down his tray, . .the milk-man bis pail. 

2. A man who milks cows. 

1902 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 831 The milkmen had donned 
their blouses of grey hemp-linen. 

t Milkmeari;. Obs. [f. Milk sb. + Meat.] 
Food made with or from milk. 

c 1440 Promp. Parti. 338/1 Mylke mete, or mete made 
wythe mylke. c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 106 Milkemeie. 
Take faire mylke and fiouve [etc,]. 1699 Phil. Trans. XXL 
62 The various sorts of Cheese, and some other Milk-Meats, 
made in Italy. 1764 Harmer Observ. x. iv. 154 One would 
have imagined, .the Septuagiat would have been at no loss 
in translating passages which speak of cheese, or in de- 
termining what they meant, if some other kind of milk- 
meats were meant in them. 

Millmess (midknes). Obs. exc. Sc. dial. [f. 
Milk sb. + -ness.] The aggregate yield of milk 
of a cow, ewe, etc., or of a dairy of milking cattle. 
Also milk and its products generally, dairy produce. 

1492 Ait a Dorn. Concil. (1839) 289/2 The saidis personis 
sail .. pay . . for ]>e pi-offit of be mylkness of )pe said five ky 
[etc.]. Ibid, For j>e pioffiqof b e , mylknes of k e said iiij ,x 
of gowis he be said thre 3eris xlviij stane of cheiss, price of 
be stane ijs. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 46 The 
residew of the Scottis ., debaitit tbair miserabill liffis, .. 
with scars and hard fude ; levarid, in the somer, on milknes, 
...and in the winter, of wild flesebe of the montanis. 1674 
in Proc. Soc. Aid. Scot. (1896) XXX. 19 At least ane stirk 
to be brought up betwixt each twa [cows], reserving to the 
said persones the milkness. 1678 Ibid. 21 Reserving ther 
milknes to the said Duncane. <11774 Fergusson Drink 
Eel. Poems (1845) 52 Crummie nae mair for Jenny's hand 
will crune Wi nulkness dreepin’ frae her teats adown. 1842 
J. Aiton pom. Econ. (1857) 89 Meat very soon communi- 
cates a taint to milkness in all its states of. .preservation. 

Milk-jm jich. A drink made of spirits mixed 
with milk, etc. 

1704 T. Pocock in Torrington Mem. (Camden) 181 He 
treated me this evening with a bowl of milk punch. 1764 
Eliz. Moxon Eng. Houscw. t53 To make Milk Punch, 
Take two quarts of old milk, a quart of good brandy, the 
juice of six lemons or oranges, .. and about six ounces of 



MILKSILE. 


MILKY WAY. 


loaf sugar, mix them altogether fete.]. *837 DicEens Pick-.o, 

], It smells, I think, like milk-punch. 

Mi'lksile. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 -sele, -syle. 
[f. Milk sb. + Sile. Cf. milk-sye , Milsey.] 

1 . A strainer for milk. (See E. D. D.) 

1439 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 89, j Milksyle. 

2 . Lady's milksile : the milkmaid, Cardamine 
pralensis (Britten & Holland, 1886). 

Milk-snake. [See quot. 1863.] A hand- 
some eolu brine snake, Ophibolus eximius, common 
in many localities in the United States. 

1842 Holbrook N. Amer. Hcrpetol. III. 69 Coluber exi- 
mius . . House Snake or Milk Snake, Vulgo, 1863 Wood 
Nat. Hist. III. 131 The Milk Snake, or House Snake 
(Coluber eximius ) is common in many parts of North 
America, and has derived its popular names from its habit 
of entering houses and its fondness for milk, which some 
persons fancy it obtains from the cows. 

Mi’lksop. [f- Milk sb. -p Sop jA] 

+1. A piece of bread soaked in milk. Obs. rare, 
ct 420 Liber Cocornni (1862) 53 Melle white brede in 
dysshes aboute, Powre in wellyd mylke, with outen doute, 
pa t called is mylke soppys in serves For Satyrday at nyjt. 

+ b. fig. in pi. ‘ Soft sayings ’. Obs. 

1577 Hanmf.r A tic. Eccl. Hist. 71 Lingering in their 
milksoppes and smoothe Exhortacions. 

f e. Milksop dishes , dishes made of * milkmeats 
1628 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 47 Quaking Tarts and 
qniuering Custards, and such milke sop Dishes. 

2 . fa. An infant not advanced beyond a milk 
diet. Obs. rare . 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xii. 469 Secundus pastor, hay 11, 
lyty 11 tyn mop . . hayll lytyll mylk sop ! hayll, dauid sede ! 

b. Jig. An effeminate spiritless man or youth ; 
one wanting in courage or manliness. 

(1246-36 in 35 th Rep. Dep. l\pr. Fee. (1874) App. 17 
A villein called Robert Milcsop.] c 1386 Chaucer blank's 
Frol. 22 Allas she seith that euere pat I was shape To 
wedden a Milksope or a coward ape. 1368 Grafton Citron. 
II. 827 The Erie of Richmond Capitayne of thys rebellion, 
he is a Welshe milksop. 01x6x9 Fletcher, etc. Nut. Malta 
11. i, Thou milksop, . . canst thou feare to see A few light 
hurts, that blush they are no bigger? 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xi. vii, I ought to be d— n’d for having spoiled one of 
the prettiest fellows in the world, by making a milk-sop of 
him. 1876 L. Stephen Eng. Th. in x 8 a 4 C. II. 377 Fielding 
has a contempt for Richardson as a milksop, 
e. attrib. and Comb. 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly P ij, Fane more milke- 
soplyke and womannishe to cast foorth teares. 1750 Student 
I. 141 The milksop looks and mincing steps of the pretty 
gentlemen. 011839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 97 Like a fool 
Ripe from a milksop boarding-school. 

Hence MiTksoppisliness, MiTksopism, the 
characteristics of a milksop. MiTksopping- a 
imbued with ‘ milksopism Mi’lksoppy a. = 
Milksopping. 

1832 J. Wilson in Btackw. Mag. XXXII. 392 This new 
dandyfied era of milksoppism. 1888 Stevenson Black 
Arrow 1. ii, Y’are a milk-sopping baby, so to harp on 
women. 1871 T. A. Trollope Durnton Abbey II. viii. 126, 

‘ I think I won’t take any brandy this morning ’, said Regi- 
nald, blushing painfully at the consciousness of his milk- 
soppishness in this respect. 1886 G. Allen Mahnie's Sake 
xi, About eighty-seven per cent. of male humanity belongs 
absolutely to the milksoppy section. 

Milkstone (mi-lkstJun). [f.MiLK sb. + Stone.] 

1 . A name for various white stones (see quots.). 

1836 Mayne Expos. Lex ., Milk-Stone. Common name 

for the Galactites. x85o Piesse Lab. Cheat. Wonders 2 
Two rounded whitish flint pebbles such as boys call milk- 
stones. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Milk-stone. Same as Galac- 
tites. Also, the same as Morochtkus. 

2 . Path. pi. ‘ Hard concretions resulting from 
the retention or extravasation of milk in the breast, 
and its gradual inspissation and calcification by 
the absorption of its watery constituent (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1890). 

Milk-tooth. One of a temporary set of mam- 
malian teeth which are replaced by the permanent 
teeth (cf. milk-canine , molar , etc.]. 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Tooth , Twelve foal-teeth or 
milk-teeth (of a horse]. 1835 Todd's Cycl Anat. I. 68/1 
The milk teeth, .by the end of the seventh year have given 
way to the . . permanent series. 1886 C. Scott Sheep Farm- 
ing 15 At a month old a lamb will have eight incisors or 
milk teeth, which ate temporary. 

Milk- warm, a. Of the approximate tem- 
perature of milk fresh-drawn from the cow ; new- 
milk warm, 

c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Caste (;er in 
oyle of camamyfe mylke warme 111. dropes. a 1608 Dee 
Feint. Spir. 1. (1659) 253 The first part let her drink (being 
milk warm) by little and little. 1766 Smollett Trav. II, 
xxxii. 135 They had baths of cool water for the summer: 
hut in general they used it milk-warm. 1837 Flemish Husb. 
62 in Li hr, Uscfi Knoxvl ., Husb. Ill, This mess is given 
millc-vvarm to the calf. 

Milkweed (mi-lkwFd). [f.MiLicj< 5 . + Weed-sA] 
1 . A name given to certain British wild plants 
with milky juice, a. The sow-thistle, Sonchus 
oleraceus. b. The brimstone-wort, Peucedanum 
paluslre ; called also Marsh milkweed, c. The 
sun-spurge, Euphorbia Helioscopia. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Milk Weed. 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet.. Milk weed, Sonchos vel sonchus. 1796 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 293 Selinmn sylvestre l . Marsh 
Milkweed. Ibid. III. 675 Sonchus oleraceus... Sowthistle. 
..Milkweed. 


2 . Any plant of the North American genus 
Asclepias , esp. A. syriaca or Cornuti , the common 
milkweed or silkvvecd of the United States, which 
has a copious milky juice, and seeds tufted with 
long silky hairs, Green milkweed , the asclepia- 
daceous genus Aceraies. 

1843-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led Bot. App. 77 Asclepias syriaca 
(common milkweed), i860 Gray Man. Bot. U. S. 350 As- 
clepiadaeeae (Milkweed Family). Ibid. 354 Aceraies , Green 
Milkweed. 

attrib. 1362 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 11. No. vi, While 
Fancy’s cushiu’.. Makes the hard bench <12 soft ez milk- 
weed-down. 

MiTk-wliite, a. White as milk. j 

Usually employed in the sense of * pure white ’ ; for a pro- 
posed use in botanical descriptions, see quot. 1839. 

? c 1000 Prudent. Gloss, in Germania N. S. XI. 389/70 
Of meolc hwyttre, lacteo. Ibid. 397/32 Meolchwitum, lac- 
teis. c 120S Lay. 15938 ]>e oder [drake] is milc-whit. c 1323 
Ckron. Eng. 621 (Ritson) Thre hondred steden inylk-whyte. 
1595 Altilia (1879) rg The snow, Whose milke-white mantell 
ouerspreeds the ground. 1639 T. de Gray Compl. Horsem. 

59 The horse which is milke-white. 1718 Prior Dove 78 
Her blushing face the lovely maid Rais'd just above the 
milk-white sheet. 1808 Scott Marnt. iv. vii, On milk-white 
palfrey forth he paced. 1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. 477 
Milk-white. . ; dull white verging to blue. 1890 * R.Boldrii- 
wooi)’ Col. Reformer (1891) 154 A broad, milk-white beach 
received the vast rollers. 

absol. 1683 A. Snape Anat. Horse 1. i. (1686)2 The Horse 
will be of a milk-white or yellow-dun. 

f b. Milk white way - Milky Way. Obs. 

1555 Eden Decades 94. The tracteofheauen carded Lactea 
via , that is the mylke whyte waye. 1394 Taming of a Shrew 
(1607) D3I), As faire as is the milke white way of Ioue. 
1394 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xix. (16361475 Having described 
uiuo you .. as many stars as are named in the Globe, and 
also the milkewhite way [etc.]. 

Milkwort (mrlkwait). [f. Milk sb. + Wort.] 

1 . Any plant of the genus Polygala , formerly 
supposed to increase the milk of nurses; esp. Poly- 
gaiavulgaris, a common British plant bearing 
racemes of very irregular bright blue or sometimes 
pink or white dowers. Bitter milkwort : the Poly- 
gala amara ( Treas . Bot. 1866). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxiii. 48 There be two kyndes of 
Mylkewurte, differing both in name and figure : whereof 
one is called Glaux. and the other Polygala. 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. clx. 448 Of Milkewoorte. 1671 Salmon Syn. 
Med. in. xxii. 420 Polygala IlaXuyaAov Milkwort, a hand- 
ful steeped all night in white wine . . purgeth Choller. 
1759 B. Stii.lingfi.eet tr. Gedner's Use Curios, in Misc. 
Tracts (1762) 191 No physician would have even suspected, 
that our milkwort would be usefull in the bite of serpents, 

.. unless the principles of botany had led him to it. 1873 
Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) I. 70 Dandelions and milk- 
wort among the beds. 

2 . A primulaceous plant, Glaux mar Uinta, 
common on the sea-coast and in salt marshes. 
Also Sea milkwort. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxiii. 48 Glaux. Milkewurte, or 
sea Tryfoly. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clix. 448 The true 
Glaux or Milkwoort gioweth very plentifully in salt places 
and marshes neere the sea. Ibid., It shall suffice to call it 
in English Sea Milkwoort. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot . 
Index 1741/2 Blacke Milkewort, or Sea Milkewort. 

3 . (Our) Lady's milkwort : lungwort, Pultno- 
naria officinalis. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. lxxxv. 125 We call it in English 
. .Cowslip of lerusalem : . .in base Almaigne Onser vromven 
melck cruyt, . . that is to say, Our Ladies Milkeworte, bycause 
the leaues be full of white spottes. 

4 . Any plant of the genus Euphorbia , 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 184 Tithymalus sive Lac- 
taria. Spurge or Milkeworte. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Svpp. 
Add., Milk-wort, or Wart-wort, is also a name sometimes 
given to the Euphorbia. 1886 Britten & Holland Plant- 
Names App., Milkwort, Euphorbia Helioscopia and other 
species (Essex). 

5 . pi. Name for the root of Campanula rolundi- 
folia (Jam. 1880). 

Milky (mi-lki), a. [f. Milk sb. + -Y.] 

1 . Having the appearance of milk, or of water 
into which milk has been dropped. Also (chiefly 
poeti ), resembling milk in colour, milk-white. 

Milky white', in poetical use = MiLK-wHiTE ; in prose use, 
rather, white resembling that of milk diffused through water, 
1384 [see Milky Way]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xv. lxvi. (1495) 51X Sibel callyth frensshmen, Galies, that is 
whyte and sayd that in one yere mylky neckes shall be 
mynyd. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 76 The Caladrius sayth 
Aristotle is of milkie colour, without any black spot. 1653 
Nissena 8 Lips of Coral . . Eyes brighter then the Sun, 
Milky hands; such., were the ravishing graces. 1697 
Drydp.n Virg. Georg, in. 600 With Fleeces milky white. 
1758 Reid tr. Masquer's Chym. I. 395 With iegard to the 
white powder that renders the solution milky. .it is nothing 
hut a portion of the Lead, 1791 Herschel in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXI. 81 A star with a pietly strong milky nebulosity. 
Ibid. 83 Tinged with milky nebulosity. 1818-20 E. Thomp- 
son tr. Cullen's Nosol. Method, (ed. 3) 226 A milky humour 
like chyle. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxlv, The flocks are 
whiter down the vale, And milkier every milky sail. 1859 
— Geraint $ Enid 150 A hart Taller than all his fellows, 
milky-white. 1869 G. Lawson Die. Eye (1874) 157 A piece 
of tough milky white looking lens capsule. 1878 H uxlf.y 
Physiogr. 82 The liquid becomes milky as the carbonic acid 
gas. .bubbles through 1883 Times 27 Aug. 8/3 The whole 
ot the bay wore a milky look. 

h. said of the juices of plants and fruits. 

1577 B. Goocf. Heresbach's Husb. n. (1386) 109 b, The 
sappe.,in the Figge tree .. is milkie. 1660 Hickeringill 


Jamaica (1661) 24 The. Coco Nuts., in whose content, Is 
barrell’d up . . a milky liquor. 1766 Campl. Farmer s.v. Sap, 
In plants, particularly in such as abound with a milky sap. 
1833 Sir E. Smith in Syst. Nat. Hist. I. 30 The latex, or 
milky fluid, is of immense service to man. Ibid. 31 The 
following is the inode in which the India-rubber is prepared 
from the milky juice. 1884 Bower & Scott De Mary's 
Phaner. 184 The slightly milky latex. 

c. Path. Milky a.-ciles : that variety of ascites 
in which the contained fluid is milky. 

1899 A/lbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 449 Such cases [of ascites] 
are described as milky, non-fatty ascites. 

2 . Of or consisting of milk. rare. 

1532 Huloet, Milkye meates, or meates made of inilke. 
Laclaria. 1697 Dbvden Virg. Georg, hi. 482 The salacious 
Goat . . twice as largely yields her milky Store. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Font. Forest III, xxvi. 339 Several peasant 
girls. .were dispensing the milky feast. 

3 . Containing, abounding in, or yielding milk. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. n. 103 The milkie fruit- 

fulnesse of the Cow. 1675 G, R. tr. Le Grand's Man with- 
out Passion 36 When those two Milky Mountains become 
one double bag full of Blood, they are no more desired by 
men. 1714 Gay Shepk. Week Mon. 78 As my Buxoma .. 
With gentle finger stroked her milky caie. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad ix. 272 Argos, richly stocked In milky kine. 
b. Bot. Yielding milk-like juice. 

1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 583 The Goodenia Order — Herbs 
or rarely shrubs, not milky. Ibid., The Stylewort Order.— 
Herbs or under-shrubs, not milky. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner. 432 In milky plants provided with phloem- 
poxtions. .these also are accompanied by laticiferous tubes, 
e. Of food : Promoting the secretion of milk. 

1886 C. Scorr Sheep Farming so Cabbages, .are also pre- 
ferable, .for ewes at lambing time, and are very ‘milky’. 

d. Of an oyster: Full of spawn. Cf. Milk sb. 

8 b. 

1865 Chambers's Encycl. VII. 324/1. 

4 . transf. and fig. Of persons, their actions, 
attributes, etc. Soft, gentle ; in bad sense, 
timorous, effeminate, weakly amiable. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. iv. (Arb.) 17 See 
what a little vermine pouerty altereth a whole milkie dis- 
position. 1607 Shaks. Timon in. i. 57 Has friendship such 
a faint and milkie heart, It turnes in lessejlien two nights? 
1658 Manton Exp. Jude 20 Peter writeth in a milky, sweet, 
middle way. 1764 Foote Patron. 111. Wks. 1799 L 352 If 
you find the audience too indulgent, inclined to be milky, 
[etc.]. 1782 Mrs. H. Cowley Bold Stroke for Husb. 1. ii, 

I long to set a pattern to those milky wives, whose mean 
compliances degiade the sex. 1813 Byron 5 Sept, in Moore 
Lett. <$• Jrnls. (1830) I. 426 They made .. me (the milkiest 
of men) a satirist. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 3 People who 
..spoke a soft and milky language. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan 92, I hate Your meek and milky girls, that dare 
not kiss A burning passion, clinging to your lips. 

5 . Comb., as milky farinaceous, -looking, -watery 
adjs. ; milky cap, one of the gill-bearing fungi, 
Russula lactea ; ■[ milky circle, the milky way; 
milky-fever, -hedge, -parsley, -seall, -sea = 
milk-fever , -hedge, etc. (see Milk sb. 10, 10 b) ; 
milky tree = Cow - trek r. 

1887 Hay Brit. Fungi 112 Russula lactea. The *Milky- 
cap. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. iv. 346 The 
Galaxia or 'milky Circle. 1896 A llbutt's Syst . Med. I. 411 
The most satisfactory diet .. is a 'milky-farinaceous one. 
1747 tr. A st rue's Fevers 355 A fever, with a swelling of the 
breasts can be taken for no other than a ‘milky fever. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 23/2 ''Milky-Hedge, the English 
name of a shrub growing on the coast of Coromandel. *86z 
Miller Elent. Client., Org. (ed. 2) 268 A ‘milky-looking 
fluid or emulsion. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 928, I have 
entituled it .. Wild ‘milkie Parsley. X7S9 Miller Card. 
Did. (ed. 7) s.v. Seliuum, Milky Parsley. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 487 Whence the French name of 
croute de tail and our own of ‘milky scall. 1871 Kingsley 
At Last i, That most rare and unexplained phenomenon 
of a ‘'milky sea 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 49 
Others have venemous qualities, as the 'Milkie tree. 1886 
J. R. Rees Pleas. Bk.-Worm v. 168 Languishing 'milky- 
watery young men. 

Hence MiTkily adv. rare. 

x88t Watson in frill. Linn. Soc. XV. 247 The shell is 
milkily transparent. 1903 N. Munro in Blackw. Mag. 
June 813/2 The byre was warm and odorous milkily. 

Milky Way. [f. MrLKY a, + Way sb., transl. 
of L. via lactea. Cf. milk way (Milk sb. 10).] 

1 , = Galaxy i. 

c 1384 Chaucer PL Fame it. 429 Se yonder loo theGaloxie 
Whiche men clepeth the melky vveye. 1551 Recorde Cast. 
Knowl. (1556) 105 The Milkye way in heauen, whiche many 
men in England do call Watlyng streete. 16x5 Crooke 
Body of Man 455 As we thinke the via lactea or Milky 
Way in heauen is occasioned by an infinite number of small 
starres. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 102 Far as the solar walk, 
or milky way. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. i, § 1 (1879) 

II This belt is the Milky Way. 

2. fg. and allusively, a. A way brilliant in 
appearance, or leading to heaven. 

1649 W. M. Wandering (/rw (1857) 56 The path to Heaven 
is a milky way ; not a bloudy. 1670 Eachard Coni, Clergy 
60 Goodness is the milkey-way to Jupiter's palace. 

f b. Poet. The region of a woman’s breast. Obs. 
1622 Wither Fair Virtue E, Whatsoeuer others say, 
There’s alone the Milkie-way, That to beauties walkes doth 
goe. 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Fiowres^ Sion 48 From her 
heauie Eyne Along her Cheekes distilling christall Brine, 
Which downe-wards to her yuorie Brest was drinen. And had 
bedewed the milkie-Way of Heauen. <1x704 T. Brown On 
Beauties Wks. 1730 I. 43 Two snowy mounts, so near her 
heart. . . Between those hills, a milky way there leads. 1721 
Ramsay Tartana 243 Behold her heav'nly face and heaving 
milky way. 
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Mill (mil), sb.i Forms : a. t mylen., 1-2, 6-7 
myln, 3-7 mulne, 4-7 mylne, 5 rnyllne, 
my lien, 7, 8-9 dial, miln ; / 3 . 1 my 11, 3-4 mulla, 

4 mills, 4-5 mylle, 4-6 melle, 5 myl, 6-7 
myl(l, 6- mill. [OE. mylen masc. and ['em. > 
prehistoric *multno *multna, a late L. molinum , 
molTna (whence F. monlin , Pr. matins , rnoli-s, 
Sp. molino , Pg. tnoinho, It. mulino , molino), f. 
mala mill, f. «/<?/- root of inolcre to grind : see 
Meal j/D The late L. word was early adopted 
into the other Teut. langs. : cf. MDu. molene fem. 
(D11. molen, f meulen masc.), OHG, multin fem. 
(MHG. mill, mod.G. m it hit), ON. mylna fem., 
perh. from Eng. (Sw. mblla. Da. incite). 

For the loss of the n cf. kiln, in most dialects pronounced 

(kill.] 

1. A building specially designed and fitted with 
machinery for the grinding of corn into flour. 
Also forming the second element in certain 
obvious combinations, as water-, wind-mill, flour-, 
grist mill , many of which are treated under the 
first element. 

eg fix AIthelwold Rule SI. Benet Ixvi. (SchrOer 1885) 127 
paet is wteterscype, mylen [c 1020 (Logemau) myll], wyrtun 
and gehwylce mbenlice craeftas [etc.]. 982 in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. HI. 189 Se mylenham and se myln dserto. anoo 
Gere/a in Anglia (i 836 ) IX. 261 Faklian, iisewer and mylne 
mactan. a 1225 After . R . 88 Vrom mulne & from, cheping, 
from smiSe, & from ancre huse, me tidinge bringeS. 13.. 
Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 2203 Whatl hit wharred, & whette, as 
water at a mulne. c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 6 On* 
knowyn was 'pe quyerne and ek the melle. c 1400 Desir. 
Troy 1604 There were bild by the bankes of ]e brode 
stremes, Mylnes full mony. 1426 Lydg. De Gml. Pilgr, 
5422 Tliys greyn was to the melle brouht. 1481 Caxton 
Godeffroy xx. 51 They sawe vij myllenes, whiche stode at 
brygge nygbe the town and settethemafyre. _ 1368 Grafton 
Chrott. II. 526 A Miller that kept a Mill adioinyng to the 
wall. 1601 Fulbecke 1st Ft. Fat all. (1602) 39 She shal not 
so be indowed of a milne, but shall haue the third part of 
the profit of the milne, because the milne cannot be seuered. 
a 163a G. Herbert Jac, Prudent. 153 The mill cannot 
grind with the water that’s past. <11766 J. Cunningham 
Milter 2 In a plain pleasant cottage, conveniently neat, 
With a mill and some meadows. 1770 Goldsm. Dee. Fill, 
11 The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) VI. 496 Edward Manning being possessed of 
the moiety of a mill for the term of fifty years, made his 
will. 1903 Blackui. Mag. Sept. 365/1 A leet. . whose waters 
work the mill below. 

b. In figurative and other phrases. To draw 
water to (one's) mill : to seize every advantage. 
To go {pass) through the mill : to pass through 
a definite course of labour or experience ; similarly, 
to put through the mill. To bring more sacks to 
the mill : to supplement argument with argument 
or weight with weight. Much water runs by the 
mill that the miller knows not of ■. many things 
happen before us of which we know nothing. 

1322 Skelton Why nat to Court ? 107 They may gar* 
lycke pyll Cary sackes to the myll. 1346 J. Heywoo oProv. 
(1867) 60 Muche water goeth by the myll. That the miller 
knowth not of. 1590 Nashe Past/ nil's Apol. \. C ij b, To 
the next, to the next, more sacks to the Myll. 1622 Mabbe 
tr. Alemans Guzman D'Alf. 1. ,1630.) 136 When there was 
nothing to be done at home, your Lackies.. would., fright 
me with Snakes, hang on my backe, & weigh me downe, 
crying, More sackes to the Mill. 1649 Howell Pre-em. 
Pari. 10 Lewis the eleventh, .could well tell how to play 
his game, and diaw water to his owne Mill. 1677 W. 
Hughes Man of Sin u. viii. 118 The Invention of bringing 
more water to the Popes Mill. 189a 'R. Boi.drbwooo ' 
Col. Reformer (1841) 147 Going to do wonders, and make 
important changes. That will wear off— we’ve all passed 
through, that mill. 

e. A mechanical apparatus, whether simple or 
complicated, for grinding corn. 

Not found until the 16th century; the quots. 1535 hardly 
prove its currency, as Luther, whom Coveidale very often 
follows, has ntiihle in both passages. The older word for 
a handmill was Quern ; in the case of a water-mill or wind- 
mill, there was little occasion to separate the notion of the 
machinery from that of the containing fabric which was 
necessarily connected with it. 

. >536 Coverdalb Exod. xi, 5 The mayde seruaunte which 
is behynde y u myll. — Matt, xxiv, 41 Two shal be grynd- 
inge at the Myll. 1563-87, 1373-80 [see Hand-mill], 1614 
Markham Cheap Hush. (1668) 1. v. 40 If you cause these 
Beans to be spelted upon a Miln, and so mixt with Oats, it 
will recover him, 1874 Boyle Grounds Mech. Hypothesis 
2i~2 A Water-mill, or a Wind-mill, or a Horse-mill, or a 
Hand-mill. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xx. 133 She rested on her 
mill, and thus pronounced The happy omen by her lord 
desired. 1903 Pilot 22 Aug. 179/2 ban-niang-tzu then pro- 
duced a small mill and ground the wheat to flour. 

2 . A machine or apparatus for grinding or 
reducing to powder or pulp some solid substance. 
Also, a building fitted with machinery for this 
purpose. Often as the second element of obvious 
combinations, as in coffee-, pepper-mill, paper-, 
poivder-mtll, etc, 

1360 Gresham In Burgon Life (1839) I, 294 The Quene’s 
Majesue should do well to macke..iiij or vi myites for 
the Blacking of powdyr. 1596 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
453 Two Milles of rare deuise .. the one emploied for the 
making 01 all sortes of Paper, .the other exercised for the 
drawing of Iron into Wyres [etc.]. 1666-7 in Boyle's Wks. 
(1772) VI. 551 Tin always, .must be prepared.. by stamping, 
or knocking mills, which reduce the whole body to a very 
small sand, ibid, 552 The tin-slag, may, by being exposed 


to the open air and rain fora time, be sooner prepared in 
the mill, ami melted down. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 
IK. 106 The board with cups and spoons is crown'd, The 
berries crackle, and the mill turns round. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Client. II. 71 The result will be a sulphate of lead of a beau- 
tiful whiteness, and exceedingly fine, if it be washed in 
a large quantity of water, and then carefully mixed in a 
mill. 1S89 C. G. W. Lock Pract. Gold-mining 226 A new 
mill for reducing cement, known as Drake’s cement-mill .. 
is in form of a tube [etc.]. Ibid. 437 The older in which the 
stamps drop varies in different mills. 

Jig. <11633 G. Herbert f acuta Prud. 747 Gods Mill 
grinds slow; but sure. 1830 Tennyson. /» Mem. lxxxviii, 
Ground in yonder social mill We rub each other’s angles 
down. 1870 Longf. tr. Von Logan, Retribution, Though the 
mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. 

b. An instrument designed to express the juices 
from any succulent matter by grinding or crushing; 
usually with defining prefix, as cane, cider mill. 

1676 W oiaiDGE (title) Vinetum Br itannicum : or, a Treatise 
of Cider... And a Description of the new-invented Ingenio 
or Mill, For the more expeditious and better making of 
Cider. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, n. 757 Then Olives, 
ground in Mills, their Fatness boast. 1794 J. Clark A grip. 
Hereford. 40 The [sc. cider] mill consists of a stone like a 
miil-stone (runner! set on its edge, with an axle through the 
center [etc.], 1833 Ure Did. Arts (ed. 4) II. 284 They give 
the name virgin oil to that which is first obtained from the 
olives ground to a paste in a mill. 

e. Sc. A snuff-box ; originally, i one in which 
tobacco could be ground to powder by a simple 
mechanism, (Cf. Mull.) 

1776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha' vi. (1794', Wi’ mill in hand, 
and wise adage He spent the night. <r 1780 Shikrefs 
Poems (1790) 215 And there, o’er pot o’ beer right spruce, 
And mill in hand, The carls crack'd awa’ fell crouse About 
the land. 1803 G. M’Indoe Million Potatoes in Chambers 
Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 150 In. the laird’s nieve John 
ramm’d his mill, The laiid ca’d in anither gill. 

3 . In the 15-1 6th c., applied by extension to any 
machine worked by wind or water power in the 
manner of a corn-mill, though not used for the 
purpose of grinding. In later use applied to 
various machines for performing certain operations 
upon material in the process of manufacture ; often 
with defining word, as in flatting-, fulling-, roll- 
ing-, saw-mill. 

1417-18, etc. [see fulling-mill s.v. Fulling vbl. *&]. 1463-4 
Rolls of Parti. V. 502/2 Wollen Cloth, fulled in milles 
called Gygmylles and Toune Milles, 1596 [see 2]. 1621 
Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) App. 138 Ireland and 
Norton came back and. .surprised one milne used for other 
works of his trade. 1725 Watts Logic iv. i. § 1 In order to 
make mills and engines of various kinds. 1727-41 Cham- 
bers Cycte, if ill . . among gold-wire-drawers, is a little 
machine consisting of two cylinders of steel, serving to 
flatten the gold, or silver wire, and reduce it into laminae, or 
plates. . ..They have also mills to wind the gold-wire or thread 
on the silk. Ibid., There are also A’f/k-Mills, for spinning, 
throwing, and twisting silks. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 
242 The productive power of this mill is astonishing : it will 
manufacture armour-plates from 20 to 40 feet long [etc.]. 
fig- *77* Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 June Let. lii, He ob- 
served, that her ladyship's brain was a perfect mill for pro- 
jects. 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. iv. Poet. Wks.{ 1879) 200 
Babel was. .the earliest mill erected for the manufacture of 
gabble. 1883 G, H. Boughton in Harper's Mag. Apr. 694/1 
Model villages,, .all turned out of the same mill. 

b. A machine invented by Antoine Brucher in 
the 1 6th c. for the stamping of gold and silver coins. 

In the English Mint it permanently superseded the earlier 
practice of striking with the hammer m 1662. 

i66x Order in Comic, in Folkes Table Eng, Silver Coins 
(1745) 104 Materials for the coining of money by the mill. 
1662 Ibid., Several proposals ,. about coining his majesty’s 
moneys by the mill and press. 1693 W. Lowndes A mendm. 
Silver Coin 93. All the Moneys we have now in England . .are 
reducible to Two Sorts. .one stampt with the Hammer, and 
the other Prest with an Engine, called the Mill. 18x7 
Ruding Hx». Coinage 1 . 139 The advantage of this machine 
(which is known by the name of The Mill and Screw) over 
the old mode of striking with an hammer, consists [etc.]. 1834 
Humphreys Coin, Brit. Bmp. 113 Pierre Blondeau. .who had 
carried to perfection the.. modes of stamping coins by the 
mill and screw, was invited to England. .. He produced 
patterns of half-crowns, shillings, and half-shillings, coined 
by the new mill and screw, by which means a legend was im- 
pressed for the first time upon the edge. 

0. Calico and Bank-note printing-. A roller of 
hardened steel having impressed upon it, from a 
hand engraved die, a pattern which by pressure is 
transferred in intaglio to the calico-printing cylinder 
or note-printing plate. 

. *839 Ure Diet. A rts 218 The first roller engraved by hand 
is called the die ; the second . .is called the mill. 1875 Knight 
Did, Mech., Mill.. .The hardened steel roller having the 
design in cameo , and Used for impressing in intaglio a plate . . 
or a copper cylinder. 

d. A hollow revolving cylinder in which leather 
is ‘ tumbled * in contact with oil, tan, or any amelio- 
rating liquid. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 606/2 The mill is used 
for stuffing light leather, . and for other purposes. After 
stoning, skiving, and shaving, the sides are put in the mill 
with some tan liquor to soften them and make them porous. 

4 . A building or other place or establishment 
fitted with machinery in which a certain industry, 
manufacture or manufacturing process is carried 
on; esp. with prefixed word, as in cotton-, silk-, 
silver-mill, etc., q.v. under the first element. 

1502 A cc. Ld.High Treas. Scot. (1900) II. 143 Item, . to the 
F ranch armorar to set up his harnas myln. 1531 Ibid. VI. 


34. 1630 R. yohnson's Kingd. § Comvnv. 347 Six mills, in 
which they make plate for armour. 1674 Ray Collect. 
Words, Smelting Stiver 113 The Smelting and Refining of 
Silver at the Silver Mills in Caidiganshire. 1833 U re Philos. 
Manuf. 287 He [Mr. Graham] cannot admit a new hand 
into his mill unless he has joined the combination. 1834 
Ronalds & Richardson Chew. Technol. (ed. 2) 1 . 132 Large 
quantities of saw-dust accumulate at the mills. 1881 Ray- 
mono Mining Gloss., Mill, 1, Eng. That part of an iron 
works where puddle-bars are converted into merchant-iron.., 
1905 Edin. Rev. Apr. 478 He.. built mills in the neighbour- 
ing villages, .for the manufacture of tools [etc.]. 

5 . A machine which performs its work by rotary 
motion, esp. a lapidary’s mill, 

1839 UriE Diet. Arts 1096 It [the seal engraver's lathe] 
consists of a table on which is fixed the mill. Ibid., Having 
fixed the tool.. in the mill, the artist applies to its cutting 
point, or edge, some diamond-powder [etc.], i860 Tomlinson 
A rts Manuf. Ser. n. Pens 44 Each of these lengths is then 
pointed at each end at a machine called a mill, consisting 
of a circular single-cut file and a fine grit-stone. 187P Eh. 
cycl, Brit . X. 663/2 The [glass] articles are held in the 
hand, and applied to the mill while rotating. 1882 Ibid. 
XIV. 299/1 Another form of lapidary's mill consists [etc.]. 

6. slang. Shortened form of Treadmill. 

1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. n. Misadv. Margate, A 
landsman said, ‘ 1 twig the chap— he's been upon the Mill. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 6 J une 7/t When after three days of the 
mill I got off at night I found myfeet were fouror five times 
their ordinary weight. 

7 . A pugilistic encounter between two persons. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 270 To cut a dash at 

races or a mill. 1864 [Hemyng] Eton School Days vii. 77 
We are waiting to see your mill with Butler Burke. 1869 
Bi.ackmore Lorna. D. ii, They who made the ring intituled 
the scene a 'mill ', whilst we who must be thumped inside 
it tried to rejoice in their pleasantry. 

8. Mining, a. An excavation in rock, transverse 
to the workings, from which material for filling is 
obtained (Webster 1897). t>- A passage under- 
ground through which ore is shot (Ibid.). 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as mill-bridge, -builder, 
-burn, -clack, -close, -gearing, - girl , f -knave, -labour, 
-lade, -lead, - lord , -owner, -process, -rent, -roller, 
-room, - sluice , - wall ; mill-spun adj. 

1833 Tennyson Poems 41 , 1 stepped upon the old ’’mill- 
bridge. 1739 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. LI. 148 All our modern 
*milT-builders [etc.]. 1843 Bet hune Sc. Fh esideSior. 1 1 1 The 
mill from which the *mill burn, .sweeped nearly half round 
the village. 1768 Ann. Reg. 73 His servant-man. .carried 
him into the *mill-close. 1823 J. Nicholson Operate Me. 
ckauic 364 The appropriate modes described under the 
article * *MilI-geering ’. 1856 Whittier Mary Garvin 18 O 
■* mill-girl watching late and long the shuttles' restless play ! 
1609 Skene Reg. Map., Stat. Will. 3 All they quha hes 
milns. .sail haueane maister, and tua servants * mil- knaves. 
1862 Kingsley in Life (1877) II. 138 *Mill-labour effemi- 
nates the men. 1868 Peard Water farm. iv. 39 The dangers 
produced by ‘mill-lades and sluices. 1609 Skene Reg. Map., 
Chaim. Air c. 11 § 4 Myllers. .take tiie fry, or smolts of 
salmon, in the mylne dame or ■* lead, contrail- the ordinance 
of the law. 1897 Daily Hews 21 Apr. 6/2 The water flowing 
in the mill-lead. 1880 Disraeli Endym. lxiii, Perhaps we 
shall get rid of them all some day — landlords and ’’mill- 
lords. 1833 Ure Philos . Manuf. 348 Assassins who had 
hired themselves .. to murder ’‘mill-owners. 1834 Hum- 
phreys Coin. Brit. Emp. 113 They are exceedingly well 
executed by the ‘mill process, and have the laureated bust of 
the protector, with olivar. d.g. [etc.]. 1872 Raymond Statist. 
Mines ip. Mining 136 The ore. .produces very base bullion 
by mill process. 1894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. West world. 
165 Mills, .still pay ‘mill-rents to this day. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge xx. (1836) 332 It being part of Rory’s trade to 
prepare ’’mill-rollers and other large pieces of hard-wood 
required for the estates below. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3186/4 
Ordered that none but. .those concerned in the Coinage, be 
permitted to enter the Melting-houses, ’’Mill-rooms [etc.]. 
1844 Stephens Bit. Farm I. 273 The protective effects of 
running water, such as water-falls from ”miU-sluices. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Oper at. Mechanic 389 ‘Mill-spun yam answers 
better for the coarse as well as the finer fabrics. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par, 1 , 1. 157 While the smooth ‘millwalls 
white and black Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack. 

10 . Special Combinations, as mill-banding, 
belting for the wheels of mill machinery; mill- 
bar (iron), rough bar iron as drawn out by the 
puddlers’ rolls; mill-bed, the cast-iron bed of a 
machine for breaking flax, expressing oil, etc. ; 
mill-beetle, the cockroach; mill bill, a steel 
adze fixed in a wooden thrift used for dressing and 
cracking millstones; mill-boom, the barrier of 
floating timber stretched about a saw-mill to retain 
floating logs ; mill-brack, a rent in cloth made 
during the process of fulling (see Brack sb. 1 3) ; 
mill-bundle (see quot,) ; mill-cake, (a) the mass 
resulting from the incorporation of the ingredients 
in the process of manufacture of gunpowder; (£) 
linseed cake (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); f mill- 
case (see quot. 1611); mill-cinder, the slag 
from the puddling-furnace of a rolling-mill (Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss. 1881); mill-clack, f (a) 
= Clack 3 ; (b) Her. a representation of a mill- 
clack ; mill-cog, one of the cogs of the wheel on 
the driving shaft of a wind-mill or water-mill; 
mill-course = Mill-race ; mill-dog, (a) a dog 
used for turning a mill; (b) in Canada, a kind of 
clamp for securing logs in a saw-mill ; mill- 
dust, the fine floury dust thrown out during the 
process of grinding com ; mill-eye, the eye or open- 
ing in the runner of a mill through which the meal 


MILL, 
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MILL, 


escapes ; mill-fever, a form of low fever prevalent 
amongst tne young hands in linen mills ; mill-file 
(see quot. 1884); + mill-fleam, a mill-stream; 
mill-gang Warping, that part of the warp which 
is made by a descending and ascending course 
of the threads round the warping-mill (Knight 
Did. Meek. 1875) ; mill-gold, ?gold obtained by 
stamping; mill-hand, one employed in a mill or 
factory ; mill-head, ( a ) that part of a horse-mill 
from which the driving-gear is suspended ; ( b ) 
(see quot. 1825) ; miil-head, -headed adjs., 
having a milled head; t m ill-holm, a watery 
place about a mill-dam (Ray N.C. Words 1674) » 
t mill-hoop — mill-case ; mill-hopper — Hop- 
per 3 , 4; mill-iron = ? Mill-pick or Mill- 
rind ; mill-jade, a mill-horse ; mill-lodge dial., 
a mill-pond ; + mill-mail, toll paid in feudal 
times for grinding com at the superior’s mill ; 
f mill-money, money coined in the mill and 
press, not struck with the hammer (cf. mill-six- 
pence -tester) ; mill-moth = mill-beetle ; mill- 
ore Mining , metallic ore fit for stamping or 
crushing ; mill-pin, (a) ? = mill-spindle ; (b) 

Her. a representation of this ; mill-pot, ? a 
basket contrived to capture and retain fish ; mill- 
puff dial., a kind of flock used for stuffing mat- 
tresses, etc. ; mill-ream (see quot.) ; + mill-reek 
dial., a disease to which workers in lead-mines 
are subject; mill-ring, (a) the space in a mill 
between the runner and the frame surrounding it ; 
(£) the meal which remains about the millstones 
(regarded as a perquisite of the miller) ; (c) the 
dust of a mill (Jam.) ; mill-run, (a) Gold Mining, 
the work of an amalgamating mill between two 
‘ clean-ups ’ ; (b) a mill-race ; (c) Mining, a test 
of a given quantity of ore by treatment in a mill ; 
hence mill-run v., Mining, to yield (a given per- 
centage) at a mill-run; mill-sail, the sail of 
a wind-mill ; so mill-sail-shaped a. (see quot.) ; 
mill-saw, a saw for use in a saw-mill ; mill-saw 
file, a file used for sharpening mill-saws ; mill- 
saw web, the blade of a mill-saw ; mill-scale, 
an incrustation of black oxide of iron formed on 
the surface of iron in the process of being rolled 
{Cent. Diet. 1890); mill-seat, a site suitable for 
a water-mill ; mill-seed (see quot. ) ; mill-shaft, 
{a) a metal shaft used for driving machinery in 
a mill ; (b) the tall chimney of a mill ; mill- 
sixpence, a sixpence coined in a mill ; mill- 
spindle, a vertical shaft supporting the 11 runner ’ 
of a flour- mill; mill-staff, an oak staff designed 
to test the flat face of a millstone ; mill-stank, a 
mill-pond; + millstock =* fulling-stock ; mill- 
stream, a mill-race ; also Jig. ; mill-tester, a 
tester coined in a mill ; mill-timber, ? timber 
that has been dressed in a saw-mill ; f mill-tooth, 
a grinding or molar tooth ; f mill-trough, («) a 
corn-bin ; {b) a mill-race or -pond ; mill-wash, 
? = Mill-tail; mill-way, a thoroughfare leading 
to a mill ; mill-work, (a) the machinery used in 
mills or factories ; (b) the designing or erection of 
the machinery in mills or factories ; mill-worker, 
one who works at or in a mill; + mill-yemer, 
one who has the custody of a mill. Also Mill- 
dam, Mill-horse, Mill-house, Mill-ink, etc. 

1894 Daily News n Dec. 7/4 Unpuncturable Canvas 
Lining, for *mill-banding, driving belts, ..and cycle tyres. 
1839 Ure Diet. Ads 706 Passing through the remaining 
grooves till it comes to the square ones, where it becomes 
a*mill-bar. Ibid, yay This iron called mill-bar iron, is how- 
ever of too inferior a quality to be employed in any 
machinery, 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 406 Fig. 
436 represents the section of a •mill-bed. 1771 J. R. Forster 
tr .Osbeck's Voy. I. 170 The *Mill beetles.. annually come in 
ships from the East Indies. 1631 Winthrop Let. in New 
Eng: (1825) I. 381 Bring, .mill stones.. with bracings ready 
cast, and rings, and *mill-bills. 1897 in Sheffield Trade List 
27 Mill Picks and Bills to order. 1877 Michigan Rep, 
XXXV. 518 Complainants had a large quantity. .of timber 
..in their *miU-boom at East Tawas. 1352 Act 5 4 6 
Edw, VI, c. 6 § 27 If. .Cloth, .prove, .to be full of Holes, 
•Mill-bracks, or to be holely. 1839 Stationers' Handbk. 
(ed. 2) 74 Bundle of Paper (*mm bundle), a parcel of 
paper tied in one bundle as it comes from the milL 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 629 The •mill-cake powder of Waltham 
Abbey is submitted to a mean theoretic pressure of 70 to 
73 tons per superficial foot. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. m. 56 
The worme . . which is found in a *mil-case, or where Bakers 
vse to bouit their meale. x6rr Cotcr., A r chare, a.. mill- 
case; the open chest that holds the mill-stones. 1638 Ford 
Fancies ill, iii, His tongue trouls like a ^mill-clack. 1874 
Papworth & Morant Urd. Brit. Arm. 957 Az, a millclack 
in fess or Mills. 1707 Mortimer ft rub. (1721) II. 42 The 
Timber is useful for *Mill-coggs. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Rosanne iv, The neighbours all joined in restoring the water 
to the * mill-course, 140a Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 53 But 
thou, as blynde Bayarde, berkest at the moue, as an olde 
•mylne dog when he bygynnith to dote. 1877 Lumberman's 
Gaz.cn May, Parties are attempting to introduce Mill Dogs 
which are infringements of mine. 1880 Ibid. 28 Jan., A. 
Rogers . . is the inventor and owner of a mill dog. 1343 
Traheron Vigo's Chirurg, n, iii. 18 The place.. muste be 


playstred with floure of barleye, and wyth *myldust. 182a- 
34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 257 There can be little 
doubt, that much of the mill-dust . .is derived from the 
powder furnished by tRese [mill-] stones. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 103 Measure the meale therein, .just as it 
commeth from the *milne-eye, and afore it be temsed. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 147 To find the weight of 
a quantity of stone equal to the mill-eye. 1889 Brie. Med. 
Jrnl. 30 Mar. 704/1 The disturbance of health called ‘ •mill- 
fever which attacks young hands. 1884 Knight Diet. 
H lech. Suppl., *Mitl File, a thin flat file used in machine 
shops for lathe work and draw filing. 1475-6 Durham Acc. 
Roils (Surtees) 646 Pro le scowrynge medietatis de le *myln- 
fleme. 1486-7 Ibid. 650 Operantibus super le mylnfleme. 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining sSg The following is 
the currency and gold value of *mill-gold. 1865 Daily Tel. 
6 Dec. 4/4 The party which would now refuse the suffrage to 
the *mill-hands. 1805 R. W. Dickson Bract. Agric. I. 
Plate xviii, The *mill-head is erected on a floor about seven 
or eight feet above the ground floor. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic Gloss., Mill-head, the head of water 
which is to turn a mill. 1865 Kingsley Herevi. i, A duck 
ut into Bourne pool would pass underground into the mill- 
ead of the said village. 1805 Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 296 
By the help of the ^mill-headed nut. 1790 Roy in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 133 The insertion of a small “mill-head key, 
on a square pin fitted to receive it. 16x1 Cotgr., Archure, 
a *mill hoope, or mill-case ; the open chest that holds the 
mill-stones. 1570 Levins Manip. 80/8 A ^Mil-hopper, in- 
fundibulum. 1858 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. v. vi. (1S72) II. no 
A stiff-backed, close-fisted old gentleman, with mill-hopper 
chin. ? c 1343 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 343 In .. ij 
•Milnyrenes. 1471 -2 Ibid. 643 Pro factura del milniryns 
dictorum molendinorum. 1610 B. Jonson A Ich. iii. iii, Would 
you haue mestalkelike a*mill-iade, All day, for one, that will 
not yeeld vs graines 1 1891 Jrnl. Oldham Microsc. Soc. May 
xoi The shades of green in our *mill-lodges are continually 
changing. 1891 Morn. Post 23 Dec. 3/2 A number of boys 
were skating on a mill lodge at Stubbins, near Bury. 1287 
Yorks. Inqitis. (Vorks. Rec. Soc.) II. 61 [In Newland] 
•milnemale [6of.]. 1613 Fletcher, etc. Captain 1. iii, Only to 
live to make their children scourge-sticks And hoord up * mill- 
money. 1638 Rowland tr. Moufct's Thcat. Ins. 998 There 
are three sorts of Blattte; the soft Moth, the *inill Moth, 
and the unsavoury or stinking Moth. 1877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4 Mining The ’’’mill-ore produced has been of high 
grade. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxv. 507 Sir George 
of Besmede . . bare in his armes syluer, a •myllpyn gowles, a 
border endented gowles. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 66 No 
Fisherman, .shall use. .any VVeel called a Lomb, or a *Mill 
Pot, or anyother Engine, with the Head thereof against the 
Stream. 1831 Catal. Gt. Exhib. II. 496 Specimens of mat- 
tress-wools, woollen "millpuffs, and flocks. x88x Instr. Census 
Clerks (1883) 64 Mill Puff Maker. 1884 West. Morn. News 
3 Sept. 1/2 Milpuff Pillows.. . Fuil -size Milpuff Beds. 1839 
Stationers’ Handbk. (ed. 2) 101 A ream of writing paper., 
is required to contain 18 quires of 24 good sheets and s 
quires of 20 sheets of outsides, ..472 sheets in all, good and 
bad — this is called a *mill ream. 1754 J. Wilson in Ess. 4 
Observ. Edinb. Soc. I. 459 The disease which the people at 
Leadhills call the *mill-reek. x8ix G. S. Keith Agric. Sun/. 
Aberd. 506 (Jam.) A number of the mill-masters apply the 
•mill-ring to the feeding of horses. 1828 Earl Rickard, 
Queen's brother xlii. in Child Ballads II. 467 And she would 
meal you with miilering [jfc]. That she gathers at the mill. 
1873 W. M c Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 136 A workman, 
in making an excavation near the mill-ring, came on a large, 
flat stone, aneath which were the remains of a clay urn. 1874 
Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 292 The *mill-runs have 
been as high as 3 oz. gold with from 30 to 60 oz. in silver. 
1877 Ld. Hatherley in Law Repts., App. Gas. II. 842 What 
is called a mill-lade or mill-run. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. 
Free. Met. U. S. 306 The ore gives mill-runs of $60 to the 
ton. 1898 Daily News 8 Mar. 2/7 The mill-run during Feb- 
ruary has been irregular, c 1449 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 222 
Wylloby. Oure *Mylle-saylle wille not abowte, Hit hath so 
longe goone emptye. 1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. in. Gloss. 
(1839) 451 Milt-sail-shaped ; having many wings projecting 
from a convex surface ; as the fruit of some umbelliferous 
plants. 1897 in Sheffield Trade List 15 *MiU Saws, Mill Saw 
Webs [etc.]. Ibid., Mill Saw Files, one round edge. 1792 
Descr. Kentucky 56 The cheapness of •mill seats and mill 
workin the United States. «x8i7 T. Dwight 7 >asz. New Eng., 
etc. (1821) II. 27 Directly under the bridge commences a ro- 
mantic fall, which, .furnishes a numberof excellent mill-seats. 
1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1837) *94 As some of the shells 
still remain among the meal, they are separated from it by 
hand-sieves ; these shells, thus separated, and having the 
finer particles of meal adhering to them, called *mill-seeds, 
are preserved for sowins. 1835 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 
II. 141 Turning very large articles, such as the outsides of 
cylinders, *mill-shafts, cannon, &c. 1898 Daily News 21 Nov. 
8/6 We should stir ourselves, and clap the stopper on these 
belching mill-shafts. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 158 Seauen 
groates in *mill-sixpences. 1639 Mayne City Match n. iii. 
14 Had I. .but forty Mark.. And were that fortie Mark Mil 
sixpences, I would despise you. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
596/31 Molucrnm, [the *myile spyndelle], 1880 Jefferies 
Gt. Estate 166 He laid down the millpeck, ana took his 
•millstaff to prove the work he had done. 14 . , Iter Camer. 
xi. in Sc. Acts (1814) I, paiJA:. millers] tak smojtis in be 
•myll stank again b e mhibicioun of law. 1546 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 182 For carege of one 
•myllstock for the fullyng myll, 1:931 in Birch Cartul. Sax. 
II. 377 Of hlippenham in to bam *milestreame, Of bam myle- 
streame innan b a norS lange die. 1794 Coleridge Pari, 
Oscill. 33 Both plunged together in tne deep mill-stream. 
1636 Davenant Wits 1. i. B 3 b, His wives Bracelet of •Mill- 
Testers. 1804 Naval Chron. XI. 156 Laden with mahogany 
and *mill-timber. 1731 Arbuthnot A limenis (1735) 223 The 
best Instruments . , for cracking of hard Substances . . [are] 
Grinders, or *Mill-Teeth. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mill tooth, 
a molar tooth, c 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 198/25 
Canalis, bruh, vel •mylentroh. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 338/1 
Mylletrow,or benge(mill troughe, or beugge, sic, P.),farri- 
capsa. 1330 Palsgr. 245/1 Myll troughe or broke, auge. 
i85x W. Longstaffe in Siege Pontefract Castle (Surtees) 
Introd. 17 An old bridge over the *millwash. c 1323 in Ken- 
nett Par. Ant. I. 566 Item una acra apud le *mulnewey. 
1398 Manwood Lawes Forest xxiii. (1615) 228 If any man 
haue stopped or strayted any Church-way, Mill-way, or other 


wayes in the Forest or Purlieu .. you shall do us to weet 
thereof. 1791 W. Jhssop Rep. River Witham 8 Have an in- 
crease of power for •Mill-work. 1799 Hull Advert. 29 June 
2/2 A colour manufactory. . together with the mill-work and 
several utensils. 18x4 R. Buchanan ( title ) Practical Essays 
on Mill Work. 1892 Daily News 12 Dec. 2/3 Machinery 
and mill work. 1833 U re Philos. Manuf. 348 An astonishing 
difference between their intelligence and that of the •mill- 
workers. 1895 Daily News 3 Sept. 2/4 The strike of thirty 
thousand millworkers in Dundee. 1330 in J. Allen Hist, 
Liskeard (1856) 26S •Millemers and downemers. 1604-5 
Ibid. 234 Le millheymers and downheymers. 
t Mills s ^- 2 Obs. Also 6 myll(e, znill(e. [a. 
F. mil. Cf. Mile sb/t] 

1 . = Millet. Turkey mill— Turkey millet. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. n. ccxxiii. [ccxix.] 697 Bredde, 

madeof agrayne called mylle. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (154 1) 
10 b, Meates infiatynge or wyndye : Beanes .Milie : Cu- 
cumbers. 1345 Raynold Byrth Manky nde 52 Ryse, myll, 
& many other thynges. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 1. lv. 77 it is 
called . . Turkie Mill or Turkie Hirsse. 1610 W. Folkingham 
Art of Survey 1. xi. 35 Tare, Cich and Mill loue moisture. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 323 They, .get Mill, 
Rice, Pulse, and other graine. 
b. Mill-seed = Millet-seed. 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Cenchrites, a precious stone, 
hauyng in it thinges lyke mill seede. 

2. Mill of the sun, transl. of mod. Latin milium 
solis : see Milium i b. 

1339 Morwyng Evonym. 139 Take the rotes of fenell.. 
mill of the sunne, scariolm, of everye one like much, 
t Mill, sb. 3 Obs. [? f. Mill v ., or short for 
some comb, of Mill rA 1 ] Ground oak-bark for 
tanning. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 625 The Conservation of Fruit would 
be also tried in Vessels, filled with Fine Sand,.. Or in Meal 
and Flower ; Or in Oakwood ; or in Mill. 1697 Land. Gaz. 
No. 3285/4 Ail other Makers or Dressers of Leather in 
Wooze, Mill, Oyl, Salt, Allom. 1711 Ibid. No. 4862/4 Skins 
..to be tanned, tawed or dressed in Wooze, Mill, Alom. 

+ Mill, sbA slang. Obs. = Mill-ken. 

1607 Dekker & Wilkins Iests to make you Merie 43 
A word or two of the mill, quasi breakehouse. Ibid., A strong 
Iron barre made sharpe at one end, and they which trade 
with that are called Mils. 1676 Warning for House- Keepers 
(title-p.), Thieves and Robbers which go under these titles, 
viz. the Gilter, the Mill, the Glasier [etc.]. 

Mill (mil. , sb . 6 [Shortened from L. millesimum 
thousandth part, on the analogy of Cent. C£ 
Mil.] a. A money of account in the U.S., being 
one- thousandth of a dollar (one-tenth of a cent), 
b. A proposed coin in value the one-thousandth 
of a pound (to replace the farthing) in a projected 
system of decimal coinage for Great Britain. 

An alleged sense ‘a thousandth part of anything' appears 
in recent U. S. dictionaries, but without quotations. 

1791 Jefferson in Harper's Mag, Mar. 535/1 At 20 cents 
p r lb it is 8 mills per dish. 1809 Kendall Trav. I. xviii. 193 
The denominations of money in the United States are dollars, 
cents or hundredth parts of dollars, and mills or thousandth 
parts. x8ix P. Kelly Univ. Cambist I. 9 A uniform way 
of keeping Accounts has been established in the United 
States (by an act of Congress in 1789) namely, in Dollars of 
10 Dimes, too Cents, or 1000 Mills. 1821 J. Q. Adams Rep. 
Weights $ Meas. 55 Ask a tradesman, .in any of our cities 
what is a dime or a milie, and the chances are four in five that 
he will not understand your question. 1882 Scudder Noah 
Webster ii. 71 A premium for copyright of five mills a copy. 
1896 H. W. Broughton in Westm. Rev. June CXLV. 668 
Let the of a pound, the coin to be issued in lieu of the 
farthing, be called a ‘ mill and let ten of these make a 
‘ victoria 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 292/1 The denomina- 
tions [of coins in Hong Kong] are the dollar and 30, 20, and 
5 cents in silver, and the cent and mill in bronze. 

Mill (mil), a . 1 Also 6 myll, mil. [f. Mill sbJ] 
I. trans. To subject to the operation of a mill. 

1 . To pass (cloth or other material) through a 
fulling-mill ; to thicken (cloth, etc.) by fulling. 

1332 Act 53-6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § x And beinge well scowred, 
thicked, mylled, and fully dried, everie yarde ofeveriesuche 
Clothe shall waye thre pound at the leste. 1633 Proclam. 
in Rymer Foedera XIX. 447/2 All such while Worcester 
Clothes., as shall be milled in Gloucestershire. 1706 Boyer 
Ann. Q. Anne IV. 27 Ail broad-cloaths . after the same are 
fully mill’d and furnish’d. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. 
iii. 103 The cloth .. is then ‘milled’, fulled’, or ‘felted’, 
that is, beaten until the fibres of the wool become so locked 
into each other [etc.]. 

transf. xgoz Brit. Med. Jrnl. No. 2146. 378, It [rc. the 
folded * form ’] is then * milled ’ or pounded with heavy oak 
hammers. 

2 . To grind (corn) in a mill ; to produce (flour) 
by grinding. 

Chiefly in passive, used in market reports and the like. 
1570 Levins Manip. 123/31 To Mil, molere, 1830 Kyle 
Farm Ref. 47 in Libr. Usef.Knowl., Husb. Ill, The grain 
thrashed is set down on one side,, .and, when milled, the 
meal is entered separately. X902 Q. Rev. July 327 By Lord 
Stanley’s Act of 1843 a certain advantage was given to flour 
milled in Canada. 

b. To pound or powder (tobacco). 

1782 Cowper To Rev. W. Bull 38 This oval box, well 
filled With best tobacco finely milled. 1887 Blackmore 
Springhavcu xxvi, Shaving with his girdle-knife a cake of 
rich tobacco, and then milling it complacently betwixt his 
horny palms. 

c. To hull seeds by means of a mill. Also 
intr., to undergo hulling or milling. 

1863 Buckman in Gard. Chron. 23 May 493 The best plan 
..to pursue is to mill the Sainfoin seed, in which case its 
outer covering is removed. Ibid., The Burnet, .will not mill, 
but simply gets its wings broken off. 




MILL. 

d. Porcelain manufacture. 

. 187s Foktnum Maiolica v. 4 The vitreous substance. . 
being milled with water to the consistency of cream. 

,3. To roll (metal) ; to flatten (inetal) under a 
roller or beater. 

*677 [see Milled. 7*//. a. 43. 1691: T. H[ale] Ace. New 
Invent. 60 When this way of Milling Lead for Sheathing of 
Ships was first invented. 

4 To stamp (coins) by means of the mill and 
press (see Mill sbf 3 b). 

1687 A. Lovell tr. ThevenoTs Trav. n. 89 They [re. coins] 
are stamped (as all the rest of their money.) with the hammer, 
and not milled. 

b. To flute the edge of (a coin or any piece of 
flat metal) ; to produce uniform or regular mark- 
ings upon the edge of (a coin). 

1734 Swift D rapier's Lett. jii. Wks. 1751 VIII. 329, I find 
the Half-pence were milled j which, .is of great Use to pre- 
vent Counterfeits. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV. 805 
The new crowns and half-crowns, broad, heavy and sharply 
milled, were ringing on all the counters. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1441/1 Castaining’s machine for milling coin 
was introduced into the French mint in 1685. 1839 -Science 
20 Dec. 414 These beatings are conical, and milled through. 

5. To beat dr whip (chocolate, etc.) to a froth. 
To mill tip, to beat together. Also fig. 

1662 H. Stubbe Indian Nectar ii. 9 They dissolved it [sc. 
chocolata] (being ponder’d) and milled it, tempering it by 
little and little with water in an Indian cup. 1747 Mrs. 
GLA_ssECccAc?9»xvi. (1767) 290 Mill the cream till it is all of 
a thick froth. Ibid.. Then,, over that whip your froth which 
you saved off the cream very well milled up. 1764 Eliz. 
Moxon Eng. Housew. (ed. 9) 116 Take four. ounces . of 
chocolate, ..and boil it in a pint of cream, then mill it. .with 
a chocolate stick. 1760 Mrs. Raffald Eng.* Housekpr. 
(1778) 207 Mill them with a chocolate mill, to raise the froth, 
and take it off with a spoon as it rises. 1829 Landor Imag. 
Conv. Wks. 1853 II. 83/2 A chaplain milling an egg-posset 
over the fire. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. vii, A second 
milled and frothed the chocolate. 1897 Kipling Captains 
Courageous vii. 142 Graaa— ouch ! went the conch, while 
sea and sky were all milled up in milky fog. 

■ Jig. 1817 Coleridge Salyrane's Lett. i. in Biog. Lit., etc. 
I1882) 245 What Pericles would not do to save a friend's 
life, you may be assured I would not hazard merely to mill 
the chocolate-pot of a drunken fool’s vanity. 

6 . To throw, as urulyed silk. 

1844 G. Dodd Textile Mam if, v. 151 Directions were also 
drawn up for.. grassing, milling, and hand-scutching the 
flax. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Mill . , to throw undyed 
silk. 

7. To tumble (leather) within a wheel or cylinder 
containing some softening or tanning liquid. 

1883 C. T. Davis Mamtf, Leather xxvii. (1897) 415 Then 
they [sc. the sides] are put into a pin-wheel and milled for 
ten minutes. 

8. To cut (metal) with a milling-tool. 

1873 Knight Diet, Meek., Mill. ,a machine designed for 
milling where only a light or medium cut is required. *884 
Ibid. 607/1 By means of the swinging sleeve true circles of 
greater or less diameter can be milled on the face of the work. 

9. To saw (timber) in a saw-mill. 

18.. Art Age IV. 46 (Cent.), Lumbermen charge the 
consumer for the full measurement of the boards [for floors] 
before they are milled. 

10. Mining. To crush or pound into fragments ; 
to grind to powder. 

1883 Standard 20 Jan. 1/5 The whole of the quartz 
removed has been milled. 1893 Times 19 Feb. 3/6 For the 
year 1894 there was milled 2,827,365 tons. 

b. To yield under the process of crushing or 
grinding. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines # Mining 247 The quartz 
. .will mill about to the ton. 1897 Wes tin. Gaz. 19 Oct. 
8/3, 1 would not like to say that it will mill that. It will 
certainly mill t oz. 

II. II. slang. To beat, strike, thrash ; to fight, 
overcome; to smash, break, break open. Also 
intr. or absol. to box ; occas. with away. 

c 1700 Street Robberies Consider'd, Mill, to heat. 1753 
Discov. J. Poulter (ed. 2) 39 Mill the Cull to his long Libb ; 
kill the Man dead. . . Mill the Quod ; break the Gaol Ibid. 
40 Mill his Nobb; break his Head. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVI, 231 The Black, .threatens to mill the whole race 
of fighters of the day. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy 
I. 282 Milling the glaze. 1840 Thackeray Cox's Diary Wks,. 
1900 III. 223 Tug. .milled away— one, two, right and left, 
—like a. little hero as he is. 1864 [Hemvng] Eton School 
Days vii. 75 Butler Burke was going to milt Chorley, Ibid. 
77 Are you going to mill, or are you not ? 

b. To mill doll , dolly : to beat hemp or flax as 
a prison occupation. Cf. Mill-doll sb. 

1714 A, Smith Highwaymen (ed. 2) I. 141 Having been 
often punisht at hard Labour in Bridewell, which beating of 
Hemp the Thieves call Mill dolly. 1733 Budgell Bee iv. 
477 1 hen mill on dear Poll)',.. The Hemp thou art beating 
may hang him to-Morrow. 1780 R. Tomlinson Slang Past. 
\i. 7 When sitting with Nancy, what sights have 1 seen 
But now she mills doll. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

III. To go round like a mill. 

12. intr. Of cattle: To keep moving round and 
round in a mass; also, to move in a circle. 

1888 T. Roosevelt in Century Mag. Apr. 862/1 The cattle 
may begin to run, and then get ‘ milling —that is, all crowd 
together into a mass like a ball, wherein they move round 
and round. 1893 Kipling 2 nd Jungle Bk. 79 The deer and 
the pig and the nilghai were milling round and round in a 
circle of eight or ten miles' radius. 

b. trans. To cause to 1 mill * or mass in a circle. 
1901 Munsefs Mag. XXV. 406/2 At last the cattle,. ran 
with less energy, and it was presently easy to ‘ mill ’ them 
into a circle and to turn them where it seemed most desirable. 
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MILLEFOLIATE. 


13. intr. Of a whale. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 221 .A whale 
'milled', or turned suddenly round, upon receiving the 
harpoons. 1874 Scammon Marine Animals 311 Gloss., Mill, 
to turn in an opposite direction, or nearly so ; as, “ The 
whale was running to windward, but “ milled ”, and ran to 
leeward ’. 

Mill (mil), w. 2 slang. [Possibly a use of prec.: 
cf. Mill vJ 1 1 .] trans. Orig. in phrase To mill 
a ken, to rob a house. Later, to steal. 

1367 Harman Caveat 84 To myll a Ken, to robbe a house, 
ifiog Dekker Lanth. % Candle Lt. ciij b, If we niggle or 
mill a bowsing ken. x6zx B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. 
(1640) II. 65 Can they Cant, or. Mill? are they masters of 
their Arts ? a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mill, to Steal, 
Rob, or Kill. 1753 Discov. J. Poulter (ed. 2) 10 When we 
went a Milling that Swagg, that is, a Breaking open that 
Shop. 181X sporting Mag. XXXVII. 13 He had milled 
my wipe. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx, One might have 
milled the Bank of England, and less noise about it. 

Mill, obs. form of Mil. 

Millage (mi-led,^). U.S. [f. Mill sbP + -age.] 
The rate of taxation in mills per dollar to which a 
given place is liable. 

1891 in Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 20 Feb., There are 
cities in which the rate is higher than in Toledo, for instance, 
Findlay 35-7 mills, Lima 33-4 mills, Tiffin 30-4 mills, . .but in 
the eastern or southern part of the State, excepting Ironton, 
as great millage as Toledo is not presented in the tables. 
Millain.(e, -an(e, -ayn(e s obs. ff, Milan L 
Millainer, -aner, obs. forms of Milliner. 
Millathowme, obs. form of Miller’s thumb. 
Mi’llboard. [Altered from milled board : see 
Milled ppl. a. 4.] A kind of stout pasteboard, 
made of a pulp of old rope, sacking, paper, and 
other coarse matter and ‘milled’ or rolled with 
high pressure. Also, a ‘ board ’ or piece of this 
material. Millboard cutter (see quot. 1884). 

X71Z Land. Gaz. No. 5014/5 Duties upon . , Pastboard, 
Millboard, Scaleboard. 1812 J. Smyth Fract. of Customs 
(1821) 155 Mill Boards are the thickest sort of Pasteboard, 
used by Book-binders for the covering of Books. 1884 
Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Mill Board Cutter, amachine 
For cutting to size mill and card boards for binding, etc. 
to. A specially prepared ‘board ' for sketching. 
1834 Thackeray Newcontes I. xxvii. 258 Those smooth 
mill-boards, those slab-tinted sketching blocks [etc.]. 1839 
Gullick & Timbs Paint. 217 Milboards are.. well adapted 
for sketching in oil colours from nature. 

Mi ll-dam. [Mill jA 1 ] A dam constructed 
across a stream to interrupt its flow and raise its 
level so as to render it available for turning a 
mill-wheel. Also, the entire area covered by the 
water held in check by the clam. 

1x82 in Kennett Par. Ant. (1818) I. 187 Per le mulnedam 
. .in veterem rivulum et ipsam mulnedam. 1394-3 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 599 Mosse pro le Milndam. c 1440 
Alphabet of Tales 183 He went furth vnto be myln dam of 
Jje abbay, & (>er he lowpid in & drownyd hy.m, c 1575 in 
Balfour’s Prac ticks* (1754) 581 Thay tak smoltis or salmond 
in the miln-dammis. 1632 Morpeth CL Led Rec. in 
Archteol. AEliana XVI. 72 Fqr Castinge hir yarne into the 
millne dame, .and dampnum iijx. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 51 
As thirteen boys were sliding near a mill dam.. the ice 
broke by the miller’s suddenly drawing up the sluices. 1880 
Jamieson, Mill-dam,. . the water collected, by means of 
a dam, to supply a mill. 

attrib. 1833 Tennyson Poems 33 Fishing in the milldam- 
water. 

Milldew, obs. form of Mildew sb. 
t Mill-doll, sb. Obs. slang, [f. Mill + Doll 
jA 1 ] The bridewell. Cf. Mill vA. 11 b. 

1781 Messink Choice of Harlequin (Fanner), * Keeper of 
Bridewell's Song', I’m jigger Dubber here, and you are 
welcome to mill doll. 1823 ‘Jon Bee 'Did. Turf. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Mill-doll , an obsolete name for 
Bridewell house of correction in Bridge-Street, Blackfriars. 

Mi ll-doll, v. Whaling. [Prob. in some way 
connected with the phr. in Mill v. 1 ub. (Cf. 
Dolly sb. 4 b.)] (See quot.) 

X820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 310 note,* Mill-dolling, 
consists in breaking a passage through thin ice . .by a sort 
of ram, let fall from the bowsprit. 

Mill© (mil), sb. In certain card games : A 
counter representing ten ‘fishes’ or ‘ points’. 

1830 * E idrah Trebor ’ Hoyle Made Fain. 37. 1876CAPT. 

Crawley Card Player's Man. 196 (Quadrille), Mille is a 
mark of ivory which is sometimes used, and stands for ten 
fish. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 8 The small round counters, 
which used to be called Milles, count as ten points. 

Mille, obs. form of Mile. 

Millecrate, variant of M eltcrate Obs. 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1393) xxx Buglosse steeped in 
wine, and tempered with Millecrate. 

+ Millecuple, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. mille 
thousand, after decuple .] Thousand-fold. Hence 
+ MiUeeupla’tion, the action of increasing a 
thousand-fold. 

, 1659 H. More Immort. Soul m. iv. 367 Every Object that 
is. near would not onely seem double, but centuple, or 
millecuple. 1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 1. § 37. 173 Nor 
any Triplication or indeed Milleclupation [«b] of them 
improve the same into Reason and Understanding, 1754 
Hildrop Mist, Wks. II. 47 If any of these (re. People] 
should.. be created your Lordship’s Peers, they would be in 
the same millecuple Proportion greater, ana wiser, and 
better than they were before. 

Milled (mild), ppl. a. [f. Mill wT + -ed A] 

1 1* 1 Polished by some mechanical process, Obs. 


1622 F. Markham Bk. War 1. x. 39 All these seueral! 
parts of Armor is rather to bee of a Russet or blacke collour 
then mil’d. 

2. Of coins : a. Coined or struck by the mill 
and press ; made in a mill. b. Having the edge 
fluted or grooved by the operation of milling. 

1639 Land. Chanticleers xii. 26 He has. got my box of 
mill’d sixpences and Harry groates. x66a_ in Folkes Table 
Eng. Silver Coins (1745) nr Milled unites of the same 
weight X697 Dryden AEneis* Ded. (f) 2, I had certainly 
been reduc’d to pay the Publiclc in hammer’d Money for 
want of Mill’d; that is in the same old Words which I 
had us’d before. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals iii. 153, 

I have seen several modern Coins . . that have had part 
of the Legend running round the edges, like the Decus et 
Tutamen in our milled money. 1834 Humphreys Coin. 
Brit. Emp. xi6 In 1663 the first issue of the improved 
milled coinage took place. 1880 Academy 29 May 406 
A selection of rare . . milled shillings from Elizabeth to 
George III. 

e. transf. Marked with transverse grooves or 
ribs ; esp. of the head of a screw, etc., serrated to 
afford a hold for adjustment. 

1705 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1953 The Stria 
are flat and milled, like the edges of a new Shilling. 1803 
Mudge ibid. XCII 1 . 404 At EE are seen two milled- 
headed screws. x86x C. W. King Ant. Gems (1866) 167 
These bordeis are milled, or formed of small strokes set 
close together. 1872 Nicholson Palseant. 106 Above the 
Acetabulum., there is a. .ring, more or less ‘ milled for the 
attachment of the muscular fibres which move the spine. 
1898 Cycling 38 A milled or hexagonal ring k is then 
screwed over the inner steering tube. 

f d. Of stockings and caps : ? Ribbed. Obs. 

2684 Otway Atheist 1. i, Buzzing about your Ears con- 
cerning Poets, Plays.. mill’d Stockings, .and everything else 
which they do not understand. 1691 Satyr agst. French 7 
Nay, we are grown so arrogantly vain, Our Stockings must 
be Mill'd, our Shooes Campaign. 178 9 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 
25 Cambrick, Lace, Milled Caps, and various Kinds of Paper. 
1809 A. Henry Trav. 34, I.. covered myself only with, .a 
molton, or blanket coat ; and a large, red, milled worsted cap, 

3. Pressed, rolled, ‘ fulled 

1642 Rates Merchandizes 48 Double Sayes, or Flanders 
Searges.. .Mild Sayes the piece. .06. 00. 00. 1670 Lond. Gaz. 
No 5x7/4 A Stuff Cloak lined with Mill’d serge. 1802 in 
Spirit Publ. Jrnls. (1803) VI. 283 Her coachman. .within 
the cumbrous circumference of a double-milled great coat. 
X83X Double-milled [see Double C 4]. 

4. flattened by rolling or heating ; esp. in milled 
board (*= Millboard), milled lead. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1232/4 The late Invention for Milled 
Lead. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, (title-p.), The 
Mill’d-Lead-sheathing, and the Excellency and cheapness of 
Mill’d-Lead in preference to Cast Sheet-Lead. *707 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 4342/4 At the Pastboard Warehouse, .are sold 
brown Mill’d Boards ready heat, fit for Bookbinders. 1711 
Act 10 Anne c. 18 § 37 All Pastboards, Mildboards and 
Scaleboards which shall be imported. 1838 Skyring’s 
Builders' Prices (ed. 48) 105 Milled Lead, per cwt./^x -jsod. 
1839 Stationers' Handbk. 74 Milled Boards, strong flexible 
boards, of various thicknesses and sizes, made from old 
tarred rope. 1868 Ibid. (ed. 4)119 Milled, a term applied 
to paper, when rolled to an ordinary surface. 

5. Whipped or beaten to a froth. 

.1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 'Qual. (1809) I. 171 They., 
breakfasted on a pot of milled chocolate. 

6. a. Ground in a mill. b. Hulled, c. Pressed 
in a mill to extract juice. 

1813 T. Davis Agric. Wilis Gloss., Milled Hop, hop 
clover-seed cleaned from the husk, a 1831 Blntham Lang. 
Wks. 1843 VIII. 317/1 Milled corn is not cold ; ice is cold. 
1884 G. W. Cable Creoles of Louisiana xxxii. {1SS5) 249 
Milled breadstuff's still sought the cheapest rates of freight. 

7. (See quot.; perh. not the same word.) 

1886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 18 When they [ewes] have 
been crossed with rams of a different breed, they axe called 
crones, crocks, or milled ewes. 

Millefiore (milifioavi). Also -fiori. [a. It. 
millefiori , f. mille thousand + fiori pi. of fore 
flower.] (Also millefiore glass.) A kind of orna- 
mental glass made by fusing together a number of 
glass rods of different sizes and colours, and cutting 
the mass into sections which exhibit ornamental 
figures of varying pattern, and are usually em- 
bedded in colourless transparent glass to make 
paper-weights, etc. 

1849 Pellatt Curios. Glass Making 25 Millefiore Glass. 
Ibid. 110 The Mille-Fiore, or star-work of the Venetians. 
1874 Jrnl. Archieol, Assoc. Dec. 440 It is of early Millefiori 
glass, the mass looking much like chalcedony. 

!l Millefleurs (mzlfidr). [F. eau de mille- 
fieurs , lit. ‘water of a thousand flowers’.] A per- 
fume distilled from flowers of different kinds. 

1854 Thackeray Newcontes v, When you appeared in 
your neat pulpit with your fragrant pocket-handkerchief 
(and your sermon likewise all millefleurs). 1868 Miss 
Braddon Dead Sea Fr. iii, The letters exhaled a faint 
odour of millefleurs. 

MillefLorouS (mil/flo >T3s), a. Bol. [f. L. 
mille thousand + for-, Jibs flower + -ous.] Having 
very numerous flowers. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Left, 1890 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Millefoil(e, obs. forms of Milfoil. 
Millefoliate (miliTAi'liiA), Bot. [f. L. mille 
thousand ■hfoli-um leaf +- ate A] ‘ Having leaves 
that are very much incised, so as to resemble many 
smaller leaves’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

Millelote, obs. form of Melilot. 

Millemeter, obs. form of Millimeter. 
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Milieu, obs. form of Milan. 

+ Millenar, sb. and a. Obs. rare-~ x . [ad. L. 
millenarius : see Millenary.] = Millenarian. 

1654 Vilvain Theol. Treat, iv. 118 Prophecies in the old 
Testament of the Messiah. .Millenars apply, .to Christ's 
second coming. Ibid. vii. 198 The Millenar doctrine was., 
general in the next age after Apostles. 

Millenarian (mil/neo-rian), a. and sb. Also 
8-9 millennarian. [f. L. millenarius (see Millen- 
ary)-!- -an.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the millennium; holding 
the doctrine of the millennium, 

1631 Hevun St. George 46 So the Papists adore Papias 
a Millenarian Hereticke. 178s Genii. Mag. LV. 392 Those 
Millennarians,. believing the certainty of Christ’s second 
coming, and his Millennarian Kingdom, lived not the holy 
life enjoined them. 1833 W. H, Goor.u in Owen's IVks. 
XI. 3 Goodwin may have held some millenarian views akin 
to the notion of a fifth monarchy. 

b. Suited or appropriate to a millenarian. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth u. 175 As to the epistle of 
Barnabas,, .the genius of it is very much millenarian. 

2 . In the etymological sense : Relating or per- 
taining to a thousand. In mod. Diets. 

B. sb. One who holds or believes that Christ 
will reign on earth in person for a thousand years ; 
a believer in the millennium. 

[1352 Articles 0/ Religion xli, Thei that goe aboute to 
renewe the fable of heretickes called Milleuarii, be repug- 
nant., to holie Scripture.] a 1674 Clarendon Suru.Levlath. 
(1676)221 He makes his Reign longer upon Earth than ever 
the Millenarians imagin’d. 1787 Minor iv. ii. 206 Was I a 
millenarian, I probably should not hesitate to pronounce it 
the spot intended for the thousand years enjoyment after the 
day of judgment. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 318/ 1 The millen- 
narians of the ancient church. 1890 Spectator 6 Sept. 305 It is 
hard to be honestly contemptuous of a convinced Millenarian. 

Millenarianism (milfne^rianiz'm). [f. prec. 
+ -ism.] The doctrine of or belief in the coming 
of the millennium. 

1864 Chambers's Encycl. VI. 459/2 From this time, the 
church formally rejected millenarianism. in its sensuous 
‘ visible ’ form. 1881 Stanley Chr. Instit. v, (ed. 2) 85 The 
whole history of early Millenarianism implies the same in- 
capacity for distinguishing between poetry and prose. 

t Millenarism. Obs. [f. Millenar + -ism.] 
*= Millenarianism. 

1650 Bp. Hall Rev. Unrevealed viii, The First Paradox of 
Millenarism. 

Millenarist (mrliharist). In 9 millennarist. 
[f. Millenar-y + hst,] = Millenary sb. 

1862 E. B. Elliott Horse Afoc. (ed. 5) I. 21 The works of 
both Irenaeus and of other early Millennarists. 

Millenary (mrl/hari), a. and sb. Also 7 
millinary. [ad. L. millenari-us consisting of or 
containing a thousand (in Eccl. Latin used sb. in 
the sense B 4 below), f. milleni a thousand each, 
f. mills thousand. Cf. F. millinairel\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Consisting of or pertaining to a thousand, esp. 
a period of a thousand years. 

111641 Bp. Mountagu Acts $ Mon.. (1642) 250 Yet the 
Jews, .gave not over complaints and petitions.., a Millenary 
number of Complainants there were. «i6<}6 J. Gregory 
Posthnma, KaiVav Levrepos (1649) 84 After six daies, that is 
six thousand Years duration of the World there shall bee 
a seventh daie, or Millenarie Sabbath of Rest. X727 
Arbuthnot Tables Anc. Coins, etc. 13 The millenary Ses- 
tertium. .is marked with a line cross the top thus HS. 1783 
Cowper Let. to y. Newton 30 Nov., 1 have wondered in 
former days at the patience of the Antediluvian world ; that 
they could endure a life almost millenary, with so little 
variety as seems to have fa.Uen.Jo their share. 1796 Pegge 
Anonym. (1809) 270 The elliptical expressions, in the year 
20, or in the year 88, wherein the millenary and the centenary 
numbers are omitted, are not altogether modern. 1855 
W. H. Mill Applic. Panth. Princ. (1861) 132 The millenary 
periods of Greek and Roman domination. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. i2 May 6/1 In 1886 was the millenary commemora- 
tion of the Domesday Book. 

b. Commanding one thousand men. 
x6o3 Willet Hexapla Exod. 274 There were sixe hundred 
tribunes or millenarie officers. 1632 Holland Cyrupaidia 
167 Cyrus commaunded the Persian millenarie Colonels, .to 
come unto him. 

e. Hist. Millenary petition : a petition presented 
by a number of Puritan ministers (represented as 
one thousand) on the progress of James I to 
London in April 1603, praying for certain changes 
in ecclesiastical ceremonial, etc. Millenary plain- 
liffs : the ministers who presented this petition. 

1603 Bp. W. Barlow Confer. Hampton Crt. (1604I a 
Agentes for the Millenarie Plain tides. 1733 Neal Hist. 
Purit. II. s The Puritans presented their Millenary Petition, 
so called because it was said to be subscribed by a thousand 
hands. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § it- 464 The Millenary 
Petition. -which was presented to James the First, .by 
nearly eight hundred clergymen. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the millennium, or those 
believing in the millennium. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663] 50 He said there 
should be the term of a Millenary feast allotted for marriage. 
1631 Jer. Taylor Serm. Summer Half-yr. xii. 134 We are 
apt to dream that God will make his saints raigne here as 
kings in a millenary kingdom. _ 1690 Baxter Kingd.. Christ 
ii. (1691) 12 The Millenary Opinion was. .early received by 
some followers of Papias. 
b. iransf. and jig, 

1700 Dryden Pal. 4 Arc. Ded. to D’chess Ormond 81 


When at Your second Coming You appear, (For I foretell 
that Millenary Year) The sharpen’d Share shall vex the 
Soil no more. 1722 Pope Let. R. Digby 10 Oct., *Tis like 
the Kingdom of the Just upon Earth. ..Why will you ever, 
of your own accord, end such a Millenary Y'ear in London 2 

B. sb. 

1 . An aggregate of one thousand ; esp. a con- 
tinuous period of one thousand years ; ten centuries. 

1330 Bale Eng. Votaries it. 10 b, Thys most deuyiysh 
Syluestre, after the full accomplyshement of thys myllenary 
of yeares, . .ded many tymes. .make sacryfyce to y 8 deuyll. 
1622 Mai.ynes Anc. Law-Merch. it Others doe account the 
same by thousands, ormillinaries. 1646 Sir T.Browne Pseud. 
Ep.x 1.1. 278Heconceaveththe Elementall frame shall end in 
the seventh or Sabbaticall millenary. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earthu. 35 Johannes Damascenus. .takes seven millenaries 
for the entire space of the world. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) I. 31 It [this Period of 4000 Years] fills up the 
Vacancies which the Silence of the Scripture has left towards 
the end of the Fourth Millenary. 1835 J. H. Newman 
Cattista (1890) 44 We danced through three nights, dancing 
the old millenary out, dancing the new millenary in. 1873 
E. White Life in Christ m. xxiii. (1878) 332 If that pro- 
phetic millenary stands, by a figure of days, for years. 

2 . Hist. One of the signatories of ‘ Millenary 
Petition ’ (see A. 1 c above). 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 351 D r . Sparke was. .called to 
the Conference at Hampton-Court .. appearing in the 
behalf of the Millinaries. 

3 . An officer in command of a thousand men. 

tSSS W. Watreman Fardle Radons n. x. 211 The Centu- 

riane obeied the Millenarie, that bad charge of a thousande, 
1598-1600 Hakluyt Voyages I. 62 Oner ten Millenaries or 
captains of a 1000 he [Chingis Cham] placed, as it were, 
a Colonel. 

4 . A believer in the millennium ; one who holds 
that Christ will reign in person over the earth for 
a period of one thousand years. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. xxv. 264b, In a little 
after there folowed the Millenaries, whiche limited the 
reigne of Christe to a thousande yeares. 1605 Chapman, etc., 
Easiw. Hoev, I have had of all sorts of men . . vnder my 
Keyes : & almost of all Religions i 1 the land, as Papist, Pro- 
testant,. .Millenary, Famelyo’ Loue,..&c. 1643 R- Baillie 
Lett. grids. (Bannatyne Cl.) II. 313 Send me the rest of 
Forbes :..I marvell I can find nothing in its index against 
the Millenaries : I cannot think the author a Millenarie. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 39. 1/2 The Millenaries found their 
Opinion upon several Texts, c 1810 Coleridge in Lit. 
Rem. (1838) III. 262 The Catholic Millenaries looked for- 
ward to carnal pleasures in the Kingdom of Christ, i860 
All Year Round No. 38. 270 Of Millenaries or Chiliasts 
there have been three classes. 

Millenary, -n(d)er, obs. ff. Milt inert, -ner. 
t Millenier. Obs. rare~ l . [a. OF. millenier , 
arl. L. millenarius .] = Millenary sb. 2. 

1689 Def Liberty agst. Tyrants 69 The ordinary Judges 
of Jerusalem, to wit the Milleniers, and the Centurions. 
Millenier, obs. form of Milliner. 
t Millenize, v. Obs. [f. L. tnillenf (see 
Millenary) + -ize.] intr. To favour millenarian 
views. 

1393 Bell Motives cone.. Rom. Faith Ded. .(1635) 1 If 
Tertullian.. erred montanizing -if Eusebius arrianizing:.. 
if Ambrose millenizing [etc.]. 

Millennial (mile-nial),«. and sb. Also erron. 
millenial. [f. L. type *millenni-um (see Mil- 
lennium) + -AL.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of a thousand years. 

1807 J. Barlow Columb. 1. 763 Millenial cedars wave their 
honors wide. 1819 Byron Proph. of Dante ui. 11 The bloody 
scroll of our millennial wrongs. 1830 Tennyson ICraken 6 
Huge sponges of millenial growth and height. 1899 D. G. 
Hogarth in Authority ty Archasol. 231 The middle of the 
second millennial period B.c. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the millennium, or Christ's 
anticipated reign of a thousand years on earth. 

1664 H. More Exp. 7 Epist, Pref. evijb, This is that 
illustrious Reign of Christ in his Miilenniall Empire of Love. 
1690 Baxter Kingd. Christ ii. (1691) 12 The Millennial 
Opinion I have never been a censorious opposer of. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. ix. 703 Their [re, the planets’] reciprocal, 
unselfish aid Affords an emblem of millennial love. 1823-9 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor III. xviii. r2 The last 
millennial glory. 1877 Sparrow Serm. xxvii. 229 But in 
Millenial times, how will things be changed 1 
b. iransf. and fig. 

1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede vii, Every tenant was quite 
sure, .there was to be a millennial abundance of new gates, 
. .and returns of ten per cent. 1897 Mrq. Salisbury Sp. Ho. 
Lords 19 Jan., You must not think that we are the victims 
of millennial anticipations if we hope that something may 
be done by an arbitration treaty. 

B. sb. A thousandth anniversary, or its celebra- 
tion. 

1896 IVestm. Gaz. 9 Mar. 1/3 In order to celebrate the 
millennial of Hungary with proper respect. 

Hence Mille-nnialist, one who believes in a 
millennial reign of Christ on earth (Webster 1847 
citing Stowe). MillemniaUy adv., during a 
thousand years or during the millennium. 

1831 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 326 The Abyss, in which 
he will be millenmally confined, is that proleptic HelL 

Millennial! (mile’nian), sb. and a. Also 7 
millenian. [Formed as prec. 4 - -AN.] 

A. sb. A believer in the millennium. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Retig. (1850) II. 230 Chiliasts, or 
Millenians . . held that our Blessed Lord should reign on 
earth a thousand years. 1827 G. S. Faber Sacr. Caleud. 
Prophecy (1844) I. 277 The gradual corruption of the once 
holy millennians. 


B. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to the millennium. 
x8o6 G. S. Faber Diss. Proph. (1814) I. 51 Themillennian 
reign of Christ upon earth. 1851 — Many Mansions 193 
A Millennian Kingdom upon Earth. 

2 . Belonging to a period of a thousand years. 

1867 Burton Hist. Scot. (1873) I. xii. 411 It [sc. the terror 
caused by the expectation of the end of the world in a. d. 
1000] is known as the millennian panic. 

Hence f Mille -nnianism., the doctrine of the 
millennians. + Mille'imianite = Millenary sb. 4. 

1692 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 49 ’Tis said that he [Sir W, 
Ralegh] wrot a Tract of Millinanism [1721, II. 96 Mille- 
ninanism]. <11845 Mrs. Bray Warleigh xliv, The constable, 
who was a Millennianite, was with some difficulty stopped 
in the midst of his harangue. 

Milleniiiarism (mile-niariz’m). [f. next + 
-ism.] == Millenarianism {Cent. Did. 1890). 
Millenniary (mile-niari), a . [f. Mili.enni-um 
+ -ary.] = Millennial 2. 

1828 Pusey Hist. Enq, 1. 81 The millenniary dreams of 
apocalyptic writers. Ibid. it. 289 Fanatical expectations of 
a visible millenniary kingdom of Christ. 

t Millennist, millenist. Obs. [Either f. 
Millenn(ium) or f. L. millen-i (see Millenary) 
+ -1ST.] One who believes in the millennium, a 
millenarian, So Millenism, millenarianism. 

1664 H. More Synopsis Proph. 312 Every faction will be 
content to he Millennists upon condition that Christ may 
reign after their way or mode. 1676 Doctrine of Devils. 121 
So was the Church in respect of Millemsme, Arrianisme 
[etc.]. 1755 J ohnson, Millenist. 1795 Seward A need. (ed. 2) 
I. 318 So feeble-minded as to be a Seeker and Millennist. 

Millennium (milcniwm). PI. millenniums, 
occas. millennia, [ad. mod.L. type * millennium, 
f. L. mills thousand + anmts year, on the analogy 
of biennium , triennium , etc.] 

1 . A period of one thousand years. Also, a 
thousandth anniversary. 

a 17x1 Ken Hynmariunt Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 54 They on 
one Theme Milleniums spend. 1762 Macpherson Ossiau's 
Poems, Dissert. (1806) I. p. xxxv, It is.. needless to fix 
its [the kingdom of the Scots] origin a fictitious millenium 
before. x84oDEQuiNCEY.il/o<f..S'«^<D'zAA Wks. 1862 III. 341 
We may pass by a vast transition of two and a half millennia, 
1832 Tennyson Two Voices 89 Let Thy feet, millenniums 
hence, be set In midst of knowledge. 1899 E. Markham 
Man with Hoe, etc. 33 The wise King out of the nearing 
heaven comes To break the spell of long milleniums. 

2 . The period of one thousand years during 
which (according to one interpretation of Rev. xx. 
1-5) Christ will reign in person on earthy 

<21638 Mede V'ks. v. (1672) 892 The Millennium of the 
Reign of Christ is that which the Scriptures call The Day 
of Judgment. 1772 Priestley Inst. R.elig. (1782) II. 417 
Arguments [are] advanced . .against theliteral interpretation 
of the millenium. 1890 R. Buchanan Coming Terror 
62 Possibly, until the Millennium, there will always be drones. 

3 . fig. and in figurative context : A period of 
happiness and benign government. 

1820 Byron Mar. Pal. iv. ii. 156 But this day, black 
within the calendar, Shall be succeeded by a bright mille- 
nium. 1837 Toulmin Smith Parish 421 The millennium 
will indeed have come for professional vagrants. 1899 Editu 
Rev. Jan. 187 A millennium, which lasLed a fortnight, 
succeeded his [George IV’s] visit. 

Plence MiUe-nninmism, the doctrine of the 
millennium. JSCiUenniumite, one who believes 
in the millennium. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V. x2i Who writes Political Economy, 
and Phrenology, and Millenniumism, but Scotchmen ? 1837 
New Monthly ; Mag. XLIX. 341 The movement party, with 
its train of optimists, millenniumites, and other indescribable 
shades and varieties of perfectibility-men. 

tMillensole. obs. Also 6 myllin soole, 
millium sole. [Corruption of milium solis : see 
Milium i b and Mill sbf 2.] Grom well. 

1345 Rates Custome Ho. b viij, Mylljn soole the pounde 
iiii d. 1582 Ibid. D iij, Millensole. . . Millium sole. 
Millepede (mi-lipid) . Zool. Also /millipeed, 
7-8 ixtillepide, 8, 9 (in Diets.) milleped, 8-9 
millipede, [ad. L. millepeda woodlouse, f. mills 
thousand + fed-, pes loot. Cf. F. mille-pieds.~\ 

1 . Any one of the chilognathan myriapods (esp. 
of the British genera lulus and Glomens), in 
which the numerous legs are usually placed on 
each of the segments in double pairs, except the 
three or four pairs immediately behind the head. 

1601 Holland Pliny xx. ii. 37 The Millipeed, which the 
Greeks call Seps, a long Worme with hairie feet. [1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Millepeda, a Worm, having a great 
number of furry Feet ; a Palmer.] 1833 Kirby H ab. tq Inst. 
Anim. II. xvi. 65 These [Chilognathans] arecalled Milli- 
pedes. 1877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Anim. vii. 391 In the 
Millipedes, the sternal region is rudimentary. 

2 . Any one of several terrestrial isopod crusta- 
ceans, esp. the common woodlouse, Oniscus 
asellus ; the armadillo, Armadillo vulgaris ; and 
the slater, Porcellio scaber. 

1651 French Distill, iv. rot Take, .of Millepides (£) Wood- 
lice one hundred. 1667 E. King in Phil. Trans. II. 428 
Millepedes and Earwigs. 1737 Parsons ibid. L 406 This 
body seems to be a Milleped, or Wood-louse. 1883 Wood 
in Gd. Words Dec. 764/1 The millepedes .. are plentiful 
under the stones and flower-pots. 1890 Syd. Sue. Lex., 
Millepede, . . the Oniscus armadillo. 

3. = Centipede. 

1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea 379 It is not more prejudicial 
than the Sting of the Millepedes. 1756 A. Russell Nat. 
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Hist. Aleppo 264 The third kind of Mat, which they call 
the pinch of a millepedes, begins like the two others, but 
[etc.]. 1861 Holme tr. Moguin-Tandon 11. v. ii. 265 The 

Scolopendra are. .commonly termed Millipedes. 

4 . altrib. or as adj. : Thousand-footed. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 562 Many frightful hydra-headed 
and millipede insects. 

Millepore (mi-l/pooi). Zool. Obs. exc. Hist. 
[ad. mod.L. millepora , f. milk thousand + por-us 
passage, Pore sb. , or ad. F, millSpore. (See the note 
s.v. Madrepore.)] Any one of the liydrom edusae 
(formerly regarded as zoantharian corals) of the 
genus Millepora, or of the family Milleporidse, , in 
which the coral-like calcareous skeleton is covered 
with minute pores. 

1751 Stack in Phil, Trans. XLVII, 440 The several 
species of vermicular tubes found in the sea, the madrepores, 
millepores, hthophytons, corallines, sponges. 1862 Stoddart 
in Q. Jrnl. Micrasc. Scz. LI. 149 Millepores, Madrepores, 
Seriatopores [etc.]. 

Hence MiUepo'riform a ., having the form or 
appearance of a millepore {Cent. Did. 1890). 
MiTleporiue a., pertaining to or having the 
characters of the hydrozoan family Mitteporina ; 
resembling a millepore {Cent. Did.). Bffiille- 
po reous a. — Milleporous (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1856). Mi’Heporite, a fossil millepore. Mille- 
po rous a., belonging to or resembling a mille- 
pore ; having thousands of pores (Mayne). 

*755 ]• Ellis Corallines Contents d, Foliaceous mille- 
porous Eschara. 1802-3 tr - Fallas' Trav. (1812) II. 128 
We occasionally noticed single entrochites, or almost 
obliterated traces of milleporites. 

Milleptmctate (milz'pp-gkttfit), a. [f. L. 
mille thousand + pundatus marked with points, 
f. pundum Point sb. : see -ate a .] Covered with 
a multitude of points {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1890). So 
Millepirnctated a., in the same sense (Mayne 
Expos, Lex. 1856). 

Miller (mi-lai). Forms: a. 4 mulnere, myl- 
nsre, 5 milnare, mylnar, melner, 5-7 mylner, 
6 myllner. 7 millner, 5-8, 9 dial, milner. ft. 
4 mellere, millere, 5 mylur, myllar(e, 6 myller, 
miliar, 7 miler, 4- miller. [Not found before 
the 14th c. ; the a and /3 forms perb. represent 
formations of that period on the two ME. forms 
of Mile sb . 1 {mylne, myll) + -eb h 
The late appearance of the word is unfavourable to the 
assumption of an OE. *my!nere ; if such a form existed, it 
might, with some of the synonyms in continental Teut., 
represent a WGer. adoption of late L. niolinarius (whence 
F. nteumer) f. molJna Mill sb} Cf. OS. muliniri (MDu. 
moknan r, inulner, mnldentr, MLG. molner, mod. Du. 
molenaar, niulder), OHG. niulinari (MHG. miilnosre, 
millner, mod.G. mutter), ON. mytnari (Sw. mjtihtare , Da. 
■niftier). That the Eng. word was adopted from Du. or LG. 
5s not altogether impossible.] 

1 . One whose trade is the grinding of corn in a 
mill; the proprietor or tenant of a corn-mill. 
Also dial.) applied to that workman in a mill 
who has charge of the actual grinding. 

The OE. word was ■mylmvenrd (lit. ‘mill-keeper’ : see 
Millward), denoting the custodian or manager of the mill 
belonging^ to Uie lord. The word miller would have the 
same application so long as ‘the lord’s mill’ continued to be 
one of the customary appurtenances of a, manor. 

a. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. n. 80 Monde jte Mulnere [later 
texts inellere, mylnere], and moni mo ofiure. c 1425 Wyn- 
Toun Cron. vi. xvi. 1625 This milnare had a dowchtyr fayre. 
I43* - S° tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 319 A mylner callede Athus. 
1523 Fitzherb. Bk. Sury. 10 But dout ye nat the mylners 
wyll be no losers. 1619 in Ferguson & N anson Munic, Pec. 
Carlisle (1887) 278 We amercye Archilles Armestronge for 
keping his wief to play the milner, . .iiis. 4 d. 1725 Land. 
Gaz. No. 6384/7 John Hodgson,. .Milner. 

/3. 1386 Chaucer Frol. 542 Ther was also a Rene and 
a Millere. Ibid, 543 The Millere was a stout carl, c 142S 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 650/22 Hie moknihnarius, mylur. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 337/2 Myllare. mclendinarins, c 1513 
Cocke Lore/ l' s A 3 A myller dusty-poll than dyde come. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vn. xiii. 365 Gillius. .who., 
made enquiry of Millers who dwelt upon itsshoare received 
answer, that it be, the Euripus] ebbed and flowed foure 
times a day. 18*4 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 133 A 
similar irregularity in the motion of corn-mills, .had early 
exercised the ingenuity of millers. 

Jig 1637 Cokaine Obstinate Lady Poems (1669) 301 My 
noble mtiner of words, thou that dost grind thy speeches 
with a merry pronunciation. 

If b. In proverbs imputing to millers dis- 
honesty in the taking of toll. 

The proverb given by Ray seems to mean that there are 
no honest millers, and to allude to the use of the thumb in 
taking toll of flour. It is probable that this is the original 
form, and that Chaucer and Gascoigne played upon the 
phrase, taking the 1 thumb of gold ’ to mean one that brings 
profit to the owner. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 563 Wei koude he [jc. the miller] 
stelen corn and tollen times And yet liehadde a thorabe of 
gold pardae, *576 Gascoigne Steele Cl, (Arb.) 79 When 
smithes shoe hoi ses, as they would be shod, When millers 
toll not witha golden thumbe. 1678 Rav Prov. (ed, 2) 176 
An honest miller hath a golden thumb. 1876 Mrs. Ewing 
Jan of Windmill xxxii, Was ’ee ever in a mill ? ’ee seems to 
have a miller’s thumb, 

c. Proverb. Too much r uiater drowned the 
miller : used to express that one can have too 
much of a good thing. Hence in figurative phrase 
To drown the miller', to add. too much Water to 


spirits, dough, etc. (in this use also to put the 
miller's eye out) ; also + Sc. ‘ to become bankrupt ’ 
(jam.). For recent examples see Eng. Dial. Diet. 

1805 A. Scott Poems (1808) 136 Honest men’s been ta’en 
for rogues, Whan bad luck gars drown the miller. 1816 
Scott A ntiq. xxi, The hale folk bere..hae made a vow to 
ruin my trade, as they say ower muckle water drowns the 
miller. 1822 — Pirate xvi, 1 A fine, a fine ’, said the U daller, 

‘ . .he shall drink off the yawl full of punch, unless he gives 
us a song on the spot I ’ 1 Too much water drowned the 
miller’, answered Triptolemus. 1834 Esther Copley H ouse- 
kpr.’s Guide x. 233 If after. putting out the miller’s eye’ 
by too much water, you add flour to make it stiff enough 
for rolling out [etc.]. 

d. One who regulates or works any machine 
called a * mill ’. Chiefly in parasynthetic com- 
pounds, as doth saw-, scribbling- miller, etc. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 992 The use of this machine [a lamp 
called a steel mill] entailed on the miner the expense of an 
attendant, called the miller, who gave him light. 1888 
Barrie When a Man's Single i, The saw-miller’s letter, 
xgoo Daily News 10 Oct. 7/3 He was a cloth miller. 

2 . Applied a. to certain white or white-powdered 
insects, as (a) the cockchafer, Melolontha vulgaris ; 
{b) a neuropterous insect, Sialis luiaria ; {c) a 
small moth often used by anglers ; also, the ghost 
moth, Hepialus humuli (E.D.D.); b. to certain 
hairy caterpillars. See also dusty miller , Dusty a. 5. 

1668 Chableton Onomasticon 47 Blatta. . .Molendinaria, 
the Miller, because always whited with a delicate Down. 
1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 11. 144 A Fly like a great Millar 
flew out from the place. 1829 Gloved s Hist. Derby 1. 177 
White miller or owl fly. .yellow miller or owl fly. 1858 H. W. 
Beecher Life Th. (1859) 170 Would you put the lamp out in 
your house because moths and millers burn their wings in it ? 
1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 251 The Miller {Acronycta 
ieperina). 1883 Miss Burne Folk-Lore Shropsh. 194 Another 
amulet, .is composed of a ‘miller’, or hairy caterpillar. 

8. Applied to certain vertebrates, as a. one of the 
rays, Myliobatis aquila ; b. dial, the young of the 
spotted flycatcher, Musdcapa grisola ; C. the hen- 
harrier, Circus cyaneus, and Montagu’s harrier, C. 
dneraceus ; d, the whitethroat, Sylvia tufa or 
cinerea ; e. the ringed plover {Manx Bird-names 
in Zoologist Feb. 1897). 

1620 J. Mason Newfound-land in Cap/. John Mason 
(Prince Soc. 1887) 152 What should I speake of. .Cunners, 
Catfish, Millers, thunnes, &c. ? 1836 Yarrell Brit, dishes 

II.446 From., the crushing power of these teeth, the fish has 
acquired the additional name of the Miller. 1883 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 49 In Salop the name of Miller is given 
to young flycatchers. Ibid. 132 H eu harrier . . Miller. 1893 
Newton Diet. Birds 572 Miller, a name given to the grey 
males of Circus cyaneus and C. drier aceus . . ; and also locally 
to the Whitethroat. 

f 4 . A vaulting trick in horsemanship = Miller's 
pass (see 7 b). Obs. 

1641 W. Stokes Vaulting Master C 3 The fifth Passe, 
called the Miller. 

5 . slang, a. A pugilist. + Also, a murderer. Obs. 

a S700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Miller, a Killer or 

Murderer. *812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 143 Next rings 
the fame of gallant Crib A cool and steady miller. 1823 * Jon 
Bee ’ Diet, Turf Millers — second rate boxers, whose arms 
run round in Tapid succession [etc.]. 1830 S. Warren Diary 
Physic, vii. (1832) I. 135 The Captain.. being a first-rate 
1 miller ’, as the phrase is,, .let fall a sudden shower of blows, 
t b. Applied to a vicious horse. Obs. 

1823 C. M. Westmacott Engl, Spy I. 236 An incurable 
miller. 

6. A milling-machine. In mod. Diets. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as miller-maiden ; miller- 
dog, a kind of dog-fish, Galeus cams ; *j* miller- 
grape, a kind of grape; miller-moth, a white or 
‘mealy-scaled’ moth (cf. sense 2 ); f miller-pit 
= Mill-pool ; f miller quarrier, one who quarries 
(millstones) for a miller. 

r848 Zoologist VI. 1974 “Miller Dog, Galeus vulgaris. 
*763 Mills Pract, Hnsb. IV. 381 The meunier, or “miller 
grape, delights in light sands. 1828 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. tu. 237 Our simple “miller-maiden. 1819 Samouelle 
Entoniol. Compend. 382 “Miller moth (. Noctua leporina). 
*878 T. Hardy Ret. Native iv. vii, White miller-moths flew 
into the air. 14. , Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 723/8 Hie assicus, 
a Tnylnevpyt. 1497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1877) 1. 
328 Giffin to the foure “miliar quareouris in Dunbar for 
stanis wynnyng and breking, iiij lib. xviij s. 

b. With possessive: miller’s coat, a coat of 
fence in use in the sixteenth century, apparently 
a buff-coat or similar defence of leather {Cent. 
Diet. 1890) ; miller’s dog, a kind of dog-fish, 
Galeus canis ; miller’s-maze, ? — miller's round ; 
t miller’s pass = sense 4 (see quot. 1653); miller’s 
round, a kind of dance ; miller’s soul, a large 
white moth, probably the ghost-moth, Hepialus 
humuli. Also Miller’s thumb. 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 390 It is known by the 
names of Penny Dog and “Miller’s Dog. 1880-4 F. Day 
Brit, Fishes II. 292 Galeus vulgaris, .miller’s dog, from its 
light gray colour, 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. iii. 59 Some of 
thy stallion-race Their eyes boar’d out, masking the "millers- 
maze. 164* W. Stokes Vaulting Master Plate 5 The 
“Millers Passe, 1653 U rqUhaht Rabelais 1. xxxv, He brought 
himself betwixt the horses two cares, springing with all nis 
body into the aire, upon the thumb of his left hand, and in 
that posture turning like a windmill, did most actively do 
that pick which is called the Millers Passe. 1585 J. Higins 
Junius’ Nomenclatcrr, Pyrallis. a candle file ; a stout or 
“millers soule. 1894 T, Hardy Life's Ironies 253 He saw 
one of those great white miller ’s-souls, as we call ’em— that 


is to say, a miller-moth. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Oct. 
52 Carroll lowde, and leade the “myllers rownde. 

Milleress (mi-lsres). rare. [f. Miller sb. + 
-ESS.] A miller’s wife. 

1680 J. Aubrey in Lett. Eminent Persons (1813) III. 391 
My father was a miller, and my mother a 1nille1es.se, and 
I am now a ladie. 

Millering (mi-brig), vbl. sb, [f. Miller v. 
+ -ing 1.] The work or trade of a miller. 

1798 Washington Lett Writ. (1893) XIV. 4 To carry on 
themilleringand distillery business. 1817-18 Cobrett Pesid. 
U. S. ( 1822) 337 Any of the men . . could do the millering very 
well. 

KEillerite 1 (mi’bioit). U.S. [f. the proper 
name Miller (see below) + -ite h] A believer in 
the doctrines of William Miller {died 1849), an 
American preacher who interpreted the Scriptures 
as foretelling the early coming of Christ and the 
end of the world. So Mi’llerism, the doctrines 
of William Miller. 

1846 O. Brownson Whs. VI. 221 St. Paul writes to the 
Thessalonians not to believe the Millerites of their time. 
1834 E. G. Holland J. Badger xv. 418 Millerism came 
along showing large maps of the world’s chronology, .and all 
that. 18.. Whittier World's End Prose Wks. 1889 II. 
424 One of the most ludicrous examples of the sensual phase 
of Millerism. 

Millerite 2 (mi’broit). Min. [ad. G. millerit : 
named by W. Haidinger in 1845 after W. H. 
Miller, professor of mineralogy at Cambridge 
1832-1870: see -ite 1 .] Native sulphide of nickel, 
usually occurring in brassy or bronze crystals ; 
capillary pyrites. 

1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II. 49 Millerite, Haid. 
Capillary Pyrites. Sulphuret of Nickel [etc.]. 1881 Ruskin 
Let. in St. George (1903) V I. 358, 1 would have kept the 
millerite, but the specimen was not pretty. 

Miller’s thumb. Also 3 millathowme. 
[Suggested by the proverbial phrase under Miller 
sb. 1 b; the head of the fish so called has some 
resemblance to a thumb.] 

1 . A small freshwater fish, Coitus gobio {Aspido- 
phorus cataphracius ) ; the bullhead. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. _ 337/2 Myllarys thowmbe, fysche 
C King's Coll. MS. millathowme, fischet, capito. 1530 
Palsgr. 245/1 Myllers thombe a fysshe, chabot, _ e 1614 
Fletcher, etc. Wit at sev. Weap, v. i, Clow. ’Twill ne’re 
be a tiue water. Cun. Why thinke you so? Clow. I war- 
rant you, 1 told a thousand Millers thumbs in it. 1634 
T. Johnson Parey’s Chirurg. xx. iv. (1678' 457 The little 
Fish which the French call Chabot, we a Millers Thumb. 
1741 Compl. Fatn.-Piece u._ ii. 350 Bull-Head, or Miller’s 
Thumb, is to be met with in Holes, or among Stones, in 
clear Water. 1895 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 387 A bullhead or 
‘ miller’s thumb ’ has proved too much for a water rail. 

2 . Applied to other fishes, as a. the whiiing- 
pout, Gadus luscus ; b. U.S., any fresh-water scul- 
pin of the genus Uranidea\ c. (see quot. 1838). 

1838 J, Couch Cornish Fauna 1, 37 Rock Goby, Gobius 
niger. .Miller’s Thumb, Black Goby. 1880-4 F. Day Brit. 
Fishes I. 287 Gadus luscus. . . Names — Btb, pout, whiting- 
pout [etc,]. It is likewise said to be ‘Miller’s thumb ’. 188a 
Jordan & Gilbert Synops. Fishes N. Amer. 693 Uranidea 
. . Miller's Thumbs. Ibid. 696 U. richardsonii . . Miller’s 
Thumb, Blob, Muffle-jaw, Bullhead. 

3 . Applied locally to certain sm all bird s (see qu ots.). 

*838 J. Couch Cornish Fauna 1. 13 White Throat. .Wood 

Wren. .Willow Wren. .Chiff Chaff. .Lesser White Throat. 
The three or four latter Species are sometimes seen crossing 
the Channel to us, in Spring; and are confounded together 
by Sailors under the name of Miller’s Thumbs. 1878 
Cuniberld. Gloss. 63/2 Milly thoom, Miller’s thumb, the 
willow wren. 1883 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 25 Golden- 
crested wren.. Miller’s thumb. Ibid. 32 British long-tailed 
titmouse. .Millithrum, i. e. Miller’s thumb. 

Millesimal (mile-simal), a. and sb. [f. L. 
willesim-us thousandth + (f. mi lie thousand) -al.] 
a, adj. Thousandth; consisting of thousandth 
parts. Also, of or belonging to a thousand, deal- 
ing with thousandths, b. sb. A thousandth (part). 

1719 I. Pound in Phil. Trans, XXX. 1022 The addition 
of the_ equation of Numb. B. gives the true angle of Com- 
mutation in the same Millesimals of a Circle. 1741 Watts 
Improv. Mind 1. i. Wks. 1753 V. 188 He laboured long in 
millesimal fractions. 1873 I. Gregory Brit. Metric Syst. 
Note to Rdr., Calculating in units with fractions in deci- 
mals, centesimajs or millesimals. 1874 8/A Rep. Warden of 
Standards xxiii, The legal allowance of error for gold coin 
in millesimal fineness is 0-002 in excess or deficiency. 

t Millesm, Obs. Also 7 -sme. [a, F. milliesme, 
now millihne :— L. millesim-um , neut. of mi lies i- 
mus : see prec.] A thousandth part. 

1633 Gellibrand Variation Magn. Needle 2 The Horizon 
supposed.. to be divided into 360 parts, and each part sub- 
divided into Centesmes or Millesmes. 1640 W. Crabtree in 
Phil,. Trans. XXVII. 289 We intend to use the Centesmes 
or Millesmes of Degrees, because of the ease in Calculation. 

Millet (mrlet). Forms : 5, 7 milet, 6 myl- 
let(t, mylet, millette, 8 millett, mellet, 6- 
millet, [a. F. millet, dim. of mil : see Mill jA-] 
1 . A graminaceous plant, Panicum miliaceum , 
native of India but extensively cultivated as a 
cereal in the warmer parts of Europe, growing 
three or four feet high, and bearing on a terminal 
spike or panicle a large crop of minute nutritious 
seeds. a. The grain. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb), xxx. 134 pat etc milet and rysz. 
1362 Turner Herbal 11. 57 Millet in brede norisheth lesse 


MILLET-GRASS, 


449 


MILLINERY, 


then other comes do. 1634 Peacham Gent/. Exerc. n. vii. 
125 A handfull of Millet Oates, and Panicle. 1772 Ann. 
Reg. 165/2. He has subsisted chiefly for these ten years past 
on raw onions and millet. 1865 Miss Cary Ball. Lyrics 
227 Turn in the little seed, brown and dry, Turn out the 
golden millet, 
b. The plant. 

IS 77 B. Googe HeresbacE s Hush. (1586) 31 b, Millet called 
in Latina Millium , . .having as it were a thousand graines in 
an eare. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxviii. 109 Great 
plains full of wheat, rice, beans, pease, millet,, panick [etc.]. 

1762 Mills Syst. Pract. Hush. A. 448 Millet, either green, or 
after its grain is threshed out, is very good fodder for cattle. 
1839 Jephson Brit tatty x\. 177 Besides the usual crops, I ob- 
served extensive fields of millet. 

2. Applied to other graminaceous plants, esp. 
Sorghum vulgare (African, Black, Indian, Turkey 
Millet) and Setaria italica (Italian or German 
Millet). (See quots.) 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes 34 Milium indicum is nowe 
muche sowen in Italy... It were better to cal it .. turkish 
millet. 1597 Gekaiide Herbal 1. liit. 73 Milium nigrum. 
Blacke Millet. Ibid. t. Iv. 77 Tvrkie Millet is a stranger in 
England. 1640 Parkinson The at. Bat. 1136 Melica sive 
Sorghum. Indian Millet. Ibid. 1137 Turkie or Indian 
Millet, and of some [called] Italian Millet. 1764 Grainger 
Sugar Cane iv. 567 Let Indian millet rear its corny reed. 

1763 Museum Rust. v. 74 The African millet, sorghum, mi- 
lium nigrum. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 225/1 Caffre millet {Hel- 
ens Cafer) is a native of the Cape of Good H ope. Ibid. 225/2 
Drooping millet (Sorghum cerituum) is cultivated in Arabia, 
Syria, and various parts of the Levant. 1846-30 A Wood 
Class-bk. Bat. 396 Piptatherum nigrum. Black-seeded 
millet. 1861 Swinkoe H. China Camp. 372 The chief pro- 
duce of the country is the Kaouleang, or Barbadoes Millet 
(Sorghum). 1814 Chambers's Encycl. VI. 461/2 Penicil- 
laria spicata , or Pennisetum typhoideum , is very exten- 
sively cultivated in Africa... It often recedes the names 
Egyptian Millet and Guinea Corn. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 178 The Hindu diet consists of some 
of the millets (cholum, raggee) [etc.]. 1874 Treas. Bot. 1318/1 
Millet, Texas, Sorghum cernuwn, 

f Grey millet : see Grey a. 8. 

3. f a. pi. A slriu disease attacking tlie fetlocks 
of horses. Ohs. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § no Myllettes is an yll sorance, 
and appereth in the fetelockes behynde. 

b. sing. A disease of the mouth, most common 
in infants, in which small white points or patches 
appear. 

1842GUY Hooper's Physician's V ade Mecum 352 Stomatitis, 
with alteration of the Secretion — Muguet — Millet. 

+ 4 . = Cenchrink. Ohs. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 743 Of the Millet or Cen- 
chrine. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <$• Min. 253 Myllet, or 
Cenchrine.. .They are. .venimous in the second degree... 
They are spotted like millet seed, about two cubits in length, 
attenuated towards the taile, the colour is darke like the 
Millet, and is then most ireful when this herb is highest. 

5 . attrib. and Comb ., as millet-field , jlour , 
grain , - meal , pudding , -straw ; millet-ale, beer, 
a fermented liquor made from millet-seed ; millet- 
rash, miliary fever. Also Millet-grass, Millet- 
seed. 

1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. 1. 19 The honey-mead, the ♦millet- 
ale, Flow round. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Millet beer , a fer- 
mented liquor made from millet-seed in Roumania. 1873 
‘ Ouida' Pascarel 1. 107 We went through the *millet-fields 
at sunrise. 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 334 Many pustules . . 
of the bigness of “'millet-grains. 1763 Museum Rust. V. 76 
The millers . . return a good third of a bushel of ““millet- 
meal for every bushel sent to them. 1747 Mrs. Glassb 
Cookery ix. 107 A *Millet Pudding. You must get half a 
Pound of Millet seed [etc.]. 1762 W. Gelleroy London 
Cook 17s A Mellet Pudding. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 440 Species IV. Exormia Milium. “'Millet- 
Rash. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 379 They considered 
*millet-straw as the best for cattle. 

Millet, obs. variant of Mullet. 
Mi’llet-grass. The genus Milium , esp. M. 
effusum, a tall handsome grass, widely distributed 
throughout the northern hemisphere. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. iv. 6 Grarnen Miliaceum. Millet 
Grasse. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 122 Soft Millet. 
Millet Grass. Wet woods, common. 1864 Chambers’s Encycl. 
VI. 461/2 The Millet Grass (Milium effusum ) of Britain. 
MiTlet-seed. The seed or grain of millet. 
Also attrib., as millet-seed papula, an isolated 
pimple as seen in miliary fever; millet-seed rash, 
miliary fever. 

1399 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 66 Their egges..are likest 
of all thinges to Millet seede. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. 
113 The Measles are Pustules like Millet-seed. 1707 Curios, 
in Husb. 4 Card. 350 Little Gray-fish, no bigger than Millet- 
seeds. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 176 An efflo- 
rescence on the surface [of the skin] sometimes in the form 
of minute red millet-seed papulse. 1831 Carpenter Man. 
P'tys. (ed. 21 429 Minute lobules .. about the average size of 
a millet-seed. 1890 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Millet seed rash. 

Mill-foil, variant of Milfoil. 

Millful (mi-lful). [f. Mill sbP + -ful.] As 
much as a mill will contain; + spec, the quantity 
produced at one operation by a thread-mill. 

1799 Hull Advertiser 23 Feb. 3/2 Nine thread-mills and 
upwards of 500 millfuls of twined thread. 

Mi.Tl-h.ors9. [f. Mill sb. 1 + Horse sb.] A 
horse used for turning or working a mill. 

*33 * Huloet, Myll horse, molarius eqnus. 1377-87 Hohn- 
shed Citron. II. 17/1 As if a man would reason thus : Be- 
fore saint Patrike his time there was no horssemill in Ire- 
land : Ergo before his time there was no milhorsse. a 1386 


Sidney A rcadia. n. (1550) 197 His Impresa was, a mill- 
horse still bound to goe in one circle. 1630 B. Discollimi- 
nium 19 Hob, my blind Mil-horse. 1781 C. Johnston Hist. 
J. Juniper II. 219, 1 was obliged to drudge on like a blinded 
mill-horse. 

b. transfi and fig. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 47 And so by con- 
sequent all runne Hysteron Protheron, a milne horse, a 
King Pope, a Curch Spaniard. 1673 Dryden Amboyua n. 
i, You are the mill-horses of mankind. 1890 Spectator 
21 June, Will the work of intellectual mill-horses suit the 
. .more sensitive natures of women ? 
e. attrib. 

1881 Rusicin in Lett. Art <$• Lit. (1894) 63 It cost Turner 
forty years of mill-horse toil. 1903 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 5T4 
Her mill-horse round of vain repetitions. 

Mill-house. A building in which milling or 
grinding is carried on ; -f in early use = Mill sbP 1 . 

c 1300 Havelok 1967 Summe grop tre, and sum grop ston, 
And driue hem ut, bet he weren crus, So dogges ut of milne- 
hous. c 1440 Promp. Part). 337/2 Myllehowse, molendina. 
1308 Dunbar Fly ting to. Kennedie 243 Chittirlilling, ruch 
rilling, lik schilling in the miihouse, 1637 R. Ligon Barba- 
does (1673) 90 [Sugar-making.] From the Mill-house to the 
boyling house. 1766 Compl. Farmer s. v. Flax, It requires 
a less expensive mill-house [.sc. for flax dressing], 1888 War- 
ren & Cleverly Wanderings ‘ Beetle ’ 129 A bridge bear- 
ing four tumble-down mill-houses. 

Mini- (mi“li), combining form of L. niille 
thousand, used esp. in the metric system of 
weights and measures to denote the thousandth 
part of the unit, as milliare , ToVir °f an are, etc. 

1816 P. Kelly Metrology 17 The word Milli expresses 
the roooth part. 

Millia, variant of Milly Obs. 

Milliad. rare. [Badly f. L. mitte thousand, 
after myriad.] A period of one thousand years. 

1831 H. Torrens in Jrnl. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 2 Not by 
centuries but by milhads. 1891 L. Clark Diet. Metric 
ideas., Milliade, a thousand years. 

Milliampere (mrliaempeou). Electr. [f. L. 
tnille thousand + Ampere.] An electrical unit 
equal to the thousandth part of an ampere. Also 
attrib. milliampera meter, an instrument for 
measuring milliamperes of electricity. 

1891 in L. Clark Diet. Metric Picas. 1893 A. S. Eccles 
Sciatica 56 From five to eight milliampetes of current. 
1903 Brit, Med. Jrnl. 16 Sept. 620 A milliamperemeter 
to indicate the current going through the tube. 

Miliian, obs. form of Milam, Million. 
Milliard (mHia.id). [a. F. milliard, f. tnille 
thousand.] A thousand millions. 

1793 A. Young Examp. France (ed. 3) 185 , 1 may state their 
extra resources, from the regal and ecclesiastical plunder, 
at four milliards. 1823 Byron Juan xiv. c, I’ll bet you 
millions, milliards. 1874 Deutsch Ran. 290 All those un- 
told milliards of human beings. 

Milliare (milie^i;. [a. F. milliare : see 
Milli- and Are sb.] In the metric system, the 
thousandth part of an are ; 154-07 square inches. 

1889 E. Noel Set. Metrology 12 The deciare . . is not a real 
square measure;, .the milliare. .is non-existent. 1891 in L. 
Clark Diet. Metric Pleas. 

Milliary (mi“liai i) , a. and sb. Also miliary, 
[ad. L . milliarius (neut. -urn), f. mille thousand 
(paces], Mile.] A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to the ancient Roman mile of a 
thousand paces ; marking a mile. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 7 Nov., Before this was once placed a 
Miliary Column. 1733 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 136 Milliary 
pillars [are] elected lo mark out the distance of the ways. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Spittle in the Street, Line., 
It is pleasant riding from hence to Lincoln, in a country 
wholly champaign, or heath, with miliary stones all the way, 
of which some are thought to be Roman, i860 J. Newlands 
Carp. $ Join. Assist. Index & Gloss., Milliary column, 
a column set up to mark distances ; a milestone. Ibid. s. v. 
Column, The miliary column, set up as a centre from which 
to measure distances. 

f 2. Of or pertaining to a millennium. Obs. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Age, Milliary or Millenary 
Age, sxculum milliarinm , or miUenarinm, on medals de- 
notes the last year of a Millennium or thousand year. 

B. sb. 

1. A stone or mark set up by the ancient Romans 
to form a point of departure in measuring distances 
of a thousand paces ; a milestone. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 423 London-stone .. I take 
to haue beene a Milliarie or Milemarke. 1741-3 Pococke 
Descr. East (1745) II. 85, 1 saw, about a mile from the town, 
an antient Roman milliary. 1863 Reader 18 Mar. 3x3/2 He 
found no traces whatever of the letters, and therefore he 
inferred that they had never been inscribed on the milliary. 
f 2. A believer in the millennium. Obs. 

1630 Bp. Hall Rev. Unrevealed § 4 The ancient heresy of 
the Milliaries, as Austin calls them. 

Milliary, obs. form of Miliary. 
t MiTlifold, a. Obs. [f, L. mille thousand +• 
-fold.] Thousand-fold. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode I 2 b. Yet ere he parts, his kisses 
millifold, Bewray his loue, and louing diligence, 

tMilliform, «■ Obs. [1. L. mille thousand 
+ -form.] Of a thousand shapes or aspects. 
c 158% in Grindals Rem. (Parker Soc.) 471 It was like that 
religion, which of his own nature should be uniform, would 
against bis nature have proved miiliform, yea, in continu- 
ance nulliform. 

Milligrade (mi-ligrekl), a. [f. L. mille + 
grad-us step, degree.] Having a thousand degrees. 


1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) I. 76 Sub- 
stitute. .a centigrade scale : and if that be not yet sufficient 
a milligrade. 

Milligramme (mrlignem). Also 9 -gram. 
[F. milligramme ; see Milli- and Gramme.] In 
the metric system, a weight equal to jfitrts of a 
gramme, or -0154 of an English grain. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 302 Milligram (weight of cubic 
millimeter of water). 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 
776 In Passifi bra gracilis a pressure of 1 milligram is suf- 
ficient to cause curvature in a very short time. 

Millilitre (mrlilftoi, Fr. im'lzlztr). Also 9 
-lit tre. [hr.: see Milli- and Litre.] in the 
metric system, a measure of capacity equal to 
tdVf a l‘ tr e, or “ 0( ^ 1 °f a cubic inch. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Millilittre, Centimeter cube. 

Millimetre (mrlimftui, Fr. m/U’mgtr). Also 
-muter. [F. millimetre : see Milli- and Metre.] 
In the metric system, a measure of length equal 
to xuVts a metre, or -0393 inch. Also attrib. 
Frequently abbreviated tniUim or mm. 

1807 Med. Jrnl, XVII. 418 An incision, .about the length 
of six millemeters (three lines). 1877 W. Thomson Voy, 
Challenger I. 41 A paper millimetre scale. 1683 McLack- 
lan in Ann. <y P lag. Nat. Hist. Oct. 237 Length of abdomen 
3 37 millim. 1887 Ward tr. Sacks' Physiol. Plants 47 A 
lamella, .a few tenths of a millimeter thick, 
t Millimillesiary , a. Obs. rare - 1 . In 7 
millimi llin ary. [ 1 . Milli- + Millenary a.] 
Correct within a millionth part. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 311, I shall lay before you 
these. .Proportional Conclusions in the Circle, and that to 
a Millimillinary solution of the Truth. 

T Milli-millesm. Obs. rare — K [f. Milli- 
+ Millesm.J A millionth part. 

1650 J. Wybard Taciometria 22 The fractional! part of 
that sol.dity, A , being converted into mtlli-millesms, or Cubi- 
call eentesms. 

Millin, Millinary, obs. ff. Milan, Millenary. 
Milliner (miiinai). Forms : myllaner, 
-ener, -oner, -yner, mileyner, millioner, mil- 
lainer, (millander), 6-7 milner, 6-8 millener, 
7 millaner, millenier, 7-8 milaner, 6- milliner, 
[f. Milan t-f-ER 1 .] 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Milan. 

1329 Rastell Pastymc, Hist. Fr. (1811) 83 He was encoun- 
tered by the Mylleners and the Venicyans. 1604 Dkkkicr 
1st Ft. Honest Wh. Plays 1873 11 . 9 You know we Mil- 
laners love to strut vpon Spanish leather. Ibid. 42 Stranger? 
no sir, line a naturall Milaner borne. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xi, The Milaner shall not know my woik [on a Milan 
hauberk] from his own. 

2 . fa. A vendor of ‘fancy* wares and articles 
of apparel, esp. of such as were originally of 
Milan manufacture, e.g. ‘Milan bonnets’, ribbons, 
gloves, cutlery (obs.). b. In modem use, a person 
(usually a woman) who makes up articles of female 
apparel, esp. bonnets and other headgear. 

1330 in Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VII l (.1827) 33 Paied to 
the Alylloner for certeyne cappes try mmed . . withe batons of 
golde. 1331 Ibid. 173 Paied 10 xpofer mylloner for ij my 1 lain 
bonettes. Ibid. 174 Paied to the mylloner for a knif for 
the king, ci 350 Disc. Common Went Eng. ( 1893) 64 No 
not so much as a spurre, but it must be fett at the milliners 
hand. Ibid. 91 Merceis, grocers, vinteners, haberdashers, 
mileyners, and such as doe sell wares growinge beyond Lhe 
seas. 1573 in Cunningham Revels at Crt. (1842) 24 To the 
Millioner for one yard q' r of counterfete cloth of gold. 1392 
Greene Quip Upstart Courtier G 4 b, The other a French- 
man and a Myllaner in saint Martins, and xel- shirts, bandes, 
bracelets, Iewels, and such pretty toies for Gentle women. 
1611 Shaks. iViitl. T. iv. iv. 192 No Milliner can so fit his 
customers with Gloues. 16x7 Minsheu Duct or 5620 An Hab- 
herdasher of small wares... In London also called a Millenier, 
a Lat. mille, L a thousand, as one hauing a thousand small 
wares to sell. 1693 Luttrell Brief R el. (1S57. Hi- 7 Two 
[highwaymen] are said to be tradesmen in the Strand, one a 
goldsmith, th’oiher a milliner. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Millener, one that sells Ribbons, Gloves, &c. 1713 Gay 
Guardian No. 149 F 22 The milliner must be thoroughly 
versed in physiognomy ; in the choice of ribbons she must 
have a particular regard lo the complexion. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela IV. 280 Tailors, Wigputiers, and Milaners. X777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. iii, ’Tis a little t rench milliner, 
a silly rogue that plagues me. 1797 Directory Sheffield 56 
Calton, Godfrey, haberdasher, and milliner. 1799 Han. 
More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 191 Among mtlleners, mantra - 
makers, and other trades where numbers work together. 
1827 Wordsw. in Lit. Crit. (ed. N. C. bmith) 258 He [T. 
Moore] is too lavish of brilliant ornament. His poems smell 
of the perfumer's and milliner’s shops. 1884 West. Daily 
Press 29 May 3/7 A black butterfly is unknown to entomo- 
logists, but at present is a favourite insect with milliners. 

Hence t^fiHTlineress, a lemale milliner. Milli- 
ne “rial a., pertaining to milliners or millinery. 
MiTlineringf vbl. sb., milliner’s work ; ppl. a., that 
works as a milliner (in quot. _/?£•.). 

1802 in Spirit Publ. Jrnls. (1803) VI. 93 The advertise- 
ments of the lady millineresses. 1831 Trelawny Adv. 
Younger Son cxxix, They have no Miss Edgeworth, nor 
any of those millinering cutters-out of human nature into 
certain patterns of given rules in education. 1886 Rosa 
Mulholland Marcella Grace i, To go running about after 
millinering and dressmaking. 1888 Land. Society May 557 
The dramatic interest is fairly divided with the millinerial. 

Millinery (mi-linari). Forms: see Milliner. 
[f Milliner : see -ery.J 
1 . The articles made or sold by milliners. 

1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. 4- Jas. (Camden) 91 To 
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Beni” Drake, in full of a bill for millenary, wares [? read 
snilleimty wares], &c. bought of him by the Dutchess of 
Cleaveland. 1790 Burke Regie. Peace in. (1892) 236 You 
will hardly expect me to go through the tape and thread, 
and all the other small wares of haberdashery and millinery 
to be gleaned up among our imports. 1853 Tennyson Maud 
1. vi. 43 That dandy-despot, he, That jewell'd mass of 
millinery. 1901 Max Muller Autobiog. 289, I could not 
understand how these men . . could put aside the fundamental 
questions of Christianity and give their whole mind to what 
seemed to me rightly called in the newspapers ‘mere 
millinery ’. 

2 . The trade or business of a milliner. 

J838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xvii, Processes known only to 
those who are cunning in the arts of millinery and dress- 
making. 

3. alt rib. 

1741 Richardson Pamela II. 351 What can be done in 
Town, as the Milanery Matters, &c., to be completed there. 
1748 Anson's Voy. n. x. 246 European millinery ware for 
the women. x83o Mrs. Hervey Maurtray pant. IV. 96 
My maid came to ask, if I chose to see some very pretty 
millinery articles. 1882 Daily News 4 Mar., Cotton mil- 
linery laces are still greatly run upon. 1895 Ibid. 26 Sept. 
6/4 Chrysanthemums in all colours aie the millinery flower 
of the moment. 1900 Westrn. Gaz. 5 Dec. 9/1 The eminent 
millinery establishment. 

Millinet (miline-t). ? Obs. [? f. Milltn(eby) 

+ -EX.] ‘A sort of coarse, stiff, thin muslin’ 
(Worcester 1S60). 

1832 Mrs. Child GirPs Own Bk. (ed. 4) 118 Baskets of 
millinet and straw. . .Pieces of millinet should be cut [etc.]. 

Milling (mi’lir)), vl hi. sb. [f. Mili. vj 4 -ino T] 

1 . The action or process of subjecting something 
to the operation of a mill. a. The action or 
business of grinding (esp. corn'] in a mill. 

High milling , milling in which the wheat grain is reduced 
to flour by successive crackings or slight and partial crush- 
ings, alternating with siftings and sortings of the product, re- 
sulting in a flour of extreme whiteness and nutritive quality. 
Low milling, ; milling in which the corn is reduced to flour 
by a system of mashing, repeated scraping and squeezing, 
usually attended with some heating of the product, and a 
single bolting. 

1466 Mann. ,5- Househ. Exp. (Roxb.l 346 Item, delyverd 
to Blowbolle fore mellenge and otemelle, vj.d. 1669 Wor- 
lidge Sysi. Agric. (i 63 i| 158 The description and manner 
of drying and Milling thereof [i. e. madder roots].. 1 leave 
to those that are better experienced therein. 1879 Encycl. 
Brit. IX. 344/2 Thus we have these various systems r— (1) 
flat milling or grinding; (2) high milling or granulation; 
(3) roller milling or crushing ; (4) disintegrator milling or 
crushing. 1903 O. Rev. Oct. 641 There is little hope, how- 
ever, of rural milling being revived. 

b. The treatment of a substance or material in 
any of the machines known as mills; e.g. the 
operation of fulling cloth, rolling metals, crushing 
minerals, etc. 

c 1617 Ledsam & Williams in Bncdench MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comin.i I. 2 j 3 The drawing of gold and silver wire, 
and milling of it after the manner of England and France. 
1679 Houghton Collect. Hnsb. 4 Trade No. 2 66 (1727] II. 
2ir Lead is mightily improv’d of late by a new invention of 
milling. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Milling or throwing of 
s ; Ik, is the last preparation of silk before dyeing. . .To prepare 
the silk for milling , they first put it in boiling water. 1873 
Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 35 The prices of labor, 
lumber, and charges for milling [sc. quartz] during the year, 
have not varied much. 1875 Knight Diet, itfech., Milling, 
..the mastication and grinding of slip for porcelain. 1884 
W. S. B. M c Laren Spinning 1. (ed. 2) 12 We have seen a 
piece of worsted doth, .shrink after two hours’ milling into 
one-third of its former dimensions. 189* Hasluck Milling 
Machines 1 Milling is a term now generally understood as 
meaning the shaping of metals with rotary cutters. 

2 . Coining. The operation of producing by special 
machinery a crenation or series of transverse lines 
on the edge of a coin as a protection against 
clipping. Now only toner, the crenation itself. 

Another sense, 1 the action of upsetting the edge of a coin, 
so as to make raised flanges protecting’ the devices on the 
faces given in Knight Did. Mech. and the U. S. Diction- 
aries, is not known at the English Mint, where this opera- 
tion is called ‘marking’. 

1817 Hum no Ann. Coinage I. 141 A graining has been 
devised for.the protection of their [the smaller coins] outer 
edge. This, which is geneially known by the technical 
term Milling, was first used in 1663. Hid. 142 The whole 
operation of Milling Is yet kept a profound secret in the 
Mint. 1876 Mathews Coinage i. 7 The saw-like edge pos- 
sessed by modern coins is called the milling. 

3 . slang, a. The action of robbing or stealing, 
b. The action of beating or fighting with the fists, 
a beating. + c. ‘ Old term for kicking in horses ’ 
{Encycl. Sport 1897). 

' 1367 Harman Caveat 67 They wyll send them into some 
house.. to steals and robbe, which they call in their Ian- 
guage, Milling of the ken. 1670 R. Rhodes Floras Vagaries 
26 We have all the Qucrks and Nicety of Roguery, Prig- 
ging, .. Milling, all, ail, Sir. 7815 Sporting Mag'. XLVI. 
148 Ail three got a merited milling in a few minutes. 

4 . Simple allrib ,, as milling-cutter , - machine , 
-power, -right, - tool ; also with the sense ‘ suitable 
for being milled ’, as milling-gold , -ore, -wheat, 

*884 F. J. Britten Watch. 17 Clockm, 177 “Milling cutters 
have the advantage of retaining their sharpness for a con- 
siderable time. 189s Da : ly News 3 Dec. 9/3 The average 
yield of free 'milling gold is about ii ounce per ton. 1876 
j, Ro.se Pratt, Machinist xvi. 301 The position occupied 
by the “milling-machine in modern practical mechanics is 
almost as important as that occupied by the lathe or plan- 
ing-machine. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 237 
A large part of the ore is “milling-ore. *856 Olmsted 
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Slave States 340 Running water, frequently affording 
excellent “milling power. 1870 Law Rep., Comm. Pi. V. 
671 The exercise of a “milling right onariver. t876J. Rose 
Pract. Machinist xvi. ,303 One of the main advantages of 
“milling-tools is that the work will, in nearly all cases, be 
true. 1893 Model Steam Engine 90 A Milling tool is 
similar to a steel cog-wheel. 1863 Public Opinion 4 Mar. 
218/2 Where are the "milling and corn trades, formerly so 
prosperous in Ireland ? 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 2/2 It. . 
makes so excellent a "milling wheat that [etc.]. 

b. In the sense ‘ pertaining to pugilism or pugi- 
lists’, as milling-match, mug, phrase. 

1819 T. More Tom Crib's Mem. (ed. 3) 49 Account of the 
“Milling-match between Entellus and Dares. 1812 Sporting 
Mag. XL. 249 The qualifications of the renowned Jem Bel- 
cher's weight, a "milling mug and fearless resolution. 1814 
Byron Let. to Moore 3 Aug., London ..is the only place to 
take the conceit out of a man — in the “milling phrase. 

Milling (miriiij],///. a. [f. Mill v.- + -ing 2 .] 

1 . slang. Fighting, pugilistic. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Milling-cove, a pugilist. 
1815 Scott Let. to Dk. of Bnccleuch Aug. in Lockhart Life, 
Shaw, the milling Life-Guards’ man. 

2 . That carries on a mill or mills. 

1886 Leeds Mercury 16 Feb. 6/6 The large milling firms 
in London. 1902 Daily Chron. 6 Oct. 7/6 Information 
circulated in milling circles yesterday. 

3 . Of cattle, fish, etc.: Going round in a circle. 
Cf. Mill v . 1 12. 

igoi Mnusey's Mag. XXIV. 483/2 They were passing in 
front of the milling herd. 

Mi ll-illk. A mill-rind : in Her., a con- 
ventional figure or representation of this. 

1572 [see Ink 1874 Papivorth St Morant Ord. Brit. 

A rut. 956 Or on a mill-ink sa. five estoiles of the first. Jaque. 

Millio : see Milly Obs. 

Million, (mi'lyon). Forms : 4 melione, mil- 
yon, 4-5 mi-, mylioun, 4-7 milion, 5 myl- 
(l;ione, melyone, mi-, myllyon, Sc. myl3on(e, 
mtilijeon, 6 myllyant, -io(u)n, -ian, mylion, 
millian, 7 AV. milleoune, 4, 6- million, [a. F. 
million (1359 in Hatz.-Darm.) = Sp. milion , P g. 
milhdo, ad. It. millions (now written mili one'), 1. 
mille thousand + -one augmentative suffix. From 
Fr. the word has passed into the Tent, langs.; 
G. million , Du. miljoen , Sw., Da. million .] 

1 . The cardinal number equal to a thousand 
thousands. (Often used indefinitely or byperbo- 
lieally for an enormous number.) 

a. As sb. or quasi-sb., with plural 

(a) In singular. Usually a, emphatically one 
million ; in phrases expressing rate, the million. 

1370-80 XI Pains of Hell 316 in O. E. M/sc. 232 pen 
kneled Poul, and Mihel And a Miliotm Angeles, wel. 
c 1386 Chaucer Som/n. Pro l. 21 Nowsire quod he ban freres 
swteh a grace That noon of hem shal come 10 this place? 
Yis quod this Angel many a Millioun. <21420 Antnrs of 
Artie. 706 (Douce MS.) Presles with processione to pray 
were prest, With a mylione of masses to make pe mynnynge. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxx. 243 Ye shal vnderstonde 
that a myllyon is /M/M/. 1576 Fleming i’atwpl. Epist. 
391 What is he among a myllian that is not surprised with 
sorrowe, when [etc.]. 1302 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. i. 103 Oh, 

’giue ye-good-ev’n heer’s a million of manners. 1629 
Wadsworth Pilgr. i. s Through a Million of dangers we 
arriued the Spanish coasts. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 334 'Tis 
a million to one but they wish it had never been done. 
1726 Swift Gulliver iv. v, A million of yahoos might have 
been killed. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) II. xxvii. 
171 He had a million of things to say to me. 1800 Mrs. 
I-Ikrvey Mourlray Earn. II. 6 We charged him with a 
million of thanks. 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art I. 
524 The sun is a million of times larger than the earth. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 24 J uly 5/ 1 He could count bis soldiers by 
the million. 

(b ) In plural: millions. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. x. 148 Mony Milions mo of Men and 
of Wyrnmen. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 471 Thre millions 
of scutes of golde. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 277 His 
head being fraught w* myllians of imaginations. 1397 J. 
King On Jonas i 1618) 18 Ten and ten millions of men. 
i6xr Bible Gen. xxiv. 60 Be thou the mother of thousands 
of millions. 1613 Mure Mi sc. Poems xiv. 12 Till contrarie 
fortoim .. Metamorphos'd his thowsands in milleounes of 
lyce. 1708 J. Phillips Cyder 1. 343 The polish’d Glass, 
whose small Convex Enlarges to ten Millions of Degrees 
The Mite.. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 339/1 Hundreds of thou- 
sands of millions of millions, 1893 R. T. Jeffrey Visits to 
Calvary 366 After millions of millenniums. 

(e) After a numeral adjective, million sometimes 
occurs as a collective plural. (Cf. dozen, hundred.) 
Now rare or Ohs. 

c 7530 Crt. of love 589 Yet eft again, a thousand milion, 
Rcjoysing, love, led’ng their life in ofis. C1590 Greene Fr. 
Bacon ii. 160 A thousand thousand million of fine bells. 

b. As adj. or quasi-adj. (in prose use, always 
with a or prefixed multiplier), followed imme- 
diately by a plural (or collective) noun. 

1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xv. 107 The roar of a million 
cannon. 2846 Landoii Imag. Come, Windham 4 Sheridan 
Wks. 1853 II. 179/a The crown. lands in Ireland, ..are large 
enough to support half a million subjects. 1868 Lynch 
Rivulet clxv. iii, From Thee million spirits have their name. 
1885 W. Watson Poems (1892) jo6 Her veins are million 
but her heart is one, 

c. The cardinal form million is also used as an 
ordinal when followed by other numbers, the last 
of which alone takes the ordinal form. 

1866 J. H. Newman GeronHus § 5 Divide a moment, as 
men measure-time. Into its roillion-million-milliontb part. 


MILLIONED. 

2 . Elliptical uses. a. A million coins or units 
of money of account of some understood value, 
esp. (in British use) a million pounds or (in the 
U.S.) dollars. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. in. 255 Coueyte not his goodes For 
Milions of Moneye. c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 397 
Many a.milioun Of gold and siluer. c 1430 Batayle of 
Eyngeconrte 82 in Hazi. E. P. P. II. 96 Our kyuge they 
solde, For a myllyant of golde. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 
142 Of cler gold a fyne my^one and mor. 1570 /bid. vn. 
1280 Thoclit lie him gaif ane muljeon of gold, c 1386 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. cxix. 1. iv. [verse 72], Millions then, and mines 
adieu. Gold and silver, drosse you be. 1625 Massinger 
New Way 1. iii, We must be strangers, Nor would I haue 
you scene here for a million, a 1704 T. Brown Sal. Fr. 
King Wks. 1730 I. 59 I’d not be, foramillion, in tliy jerkin. 
1790 Beatson Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. I. 391, Increasing the 
national debt to near eighty millions Sterling. 1841 R. P. 
Ward De Clifford III. vii. m By loans,. . and other specu- 
lations, he achieved his million, and now acts the grandee. 
1902 Westrn. Gaz. 10 June 2/2 This four millions was taken 
account of in the Budget statement. 

b. The million : the multitude ; the bulk of the 
population. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 457 The Play I remember pleas’d 
not the Million. 1762 Foote Lyar 1. Wks. 1799 L 283 If 
you would descend a little to the grovelling comprehension 
ofthe million, I think it would be as well. _ X894K. Grahame 
Pagan P. 29 The two-and-sixpenny edition for the million. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., (a) simple attrib. or objec- 
tive, as million maker-, ( b ) forming adjectival 
compounds with sb., as million dollar {bill, etc.) ; 
(<r) parasynthetic, as million-billowed, -eyed, 

- handed , -minded adjs.; instrumental, as million- 
peopled adj.; million-act, an act of parliament 
authorizing a lottery to be held in 1694 and 
succeeding years, by -which a million pounds was 
to be raised by the sale of lottery tickets at ten 
pounds each; so million lottery. 

1694 J. Briscoe ( title . ) A Discourse on the late Funds of 
the Million-Act, Lottery-Act, and Bank of England. 1895 
W. Watson Apologia, He. .beholds.. In “million-billowed 
consentaneousiiess, 'lhe flowing, flowing, flowing of the 
world. 1892 A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus, Ohio II. 90 The 
Genera! Assembly .. passed this "milliondollar bill. 1893 
Chr. Rossetti 1 erses ioi Wisdom that loveth thee grows 
million-eyed. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 47 The "million- 
handed painter pours Opal hues and purple dye. 1710 Swift 
fritl. to Stella 15 Sept., Colonel Freind, and I, went to see 
the “million lottery drawn at Guildhall. 1849 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. 1. i. (1866) 10 The "million-minded Poet. 1819 
Shelley Prometh. Hub. 1, 551 A ’'million-peopled city. 
Million, obs. form of Melon, Milan >. 
iklillionaire (milysnevv). Formerly also in 
Fr. form. [a. F. millionnaire , f. million-, see 
Million.] A person possessed of a ‘ million of 
money’, as a million pounds, dollars, francs, etc.; 
a person of great wealth. 

1B26 Disraeli Viv, Grey 1. ix, Were I the son of a Million- 
aire, or a noble, I might have. uii. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) 1. 225 Fie was what the Fiencii call a million- 
naire. 1833 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. 
xiv. 254 Mrs. Stowe, from the poorest of tiie poor, is become 
quite a millionaire. 

b. quasi-utf)’. Possessing a million of money. 
1863 Sat. Rev. 11 Nov. 614 A few millionaire families. 
Hence Millionai retlom, the condition of being 
a millionaire. MiHionavress jocular, a female 
millionaire. MillionaiTisli a., of or pertaining 
to a millionaire. Millionai'rism, the existence 
or rule of millionaires as a characteristic of a social 
system. 

1881 J. Payn Grape from a Thorn xiii, Even though he 
married an heiress ov even a Millionairess. 1888 Pall Mall 
G. 8 Feb. 4/2 The schoolboy of to-day, with his miilionairish 
ideas of pocket-money, c 1890 A. Murdoch Yoshhvara 
Episode 23 He had not as yet struck the path that leads 
uuLo millioiiairedom. 1891 Harper's Mag. Jan, 320/2 Our 
political turmoil, our demagogism, our millionairism. 
Millionary (midyonari), a. and sb. [f. M illion 
+ -ary, after F. millionnaire ; see prec.] A. adj. 

1 . Possessing millions (of money). 

1816 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 284 All this to feed the 
avidity of a few millionary merchants. 1897 Kipling 
Captains Courageous 230 He had a dread that these mil- 
lionary people., might take undue interest in his companion. 

2 . Pertaining to or consisting of millions 
(Pinkerton, cited by Webster 1864). 

B. sb. = Millionaire. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 1 16 And sighs— -the millionary sighs 
— for more. 1835 Mrs. Gore Mammon II. 81 Fortunately 
for the new millionary, his wife, like the spouse of John 
Gilpin, possessed a frugal mind. 1873 M. Collins Squire 
SilchesterW. vi. 70 Could not some English millionary give 
a few hundred thousands to endow such an institution f 

Millioned (mHyand), a. [f. Million + -ed 2 ] 

1 . Numbered by the million. 

In the Shaks. quot. milliond maybe a form of million. 
(So ofien in mod. dialects,) 

c 1600 Shaks. Soitn. cxv, But reckoning time, whose 
milliond accidents Creepe in twixt vowes, and change 
decrees of Kings. 1749 Deity 41 Thy hand thou open’.st, 
million’d myriads live. 1809 ‘ H. DkluscaR 1 Merris 157 
The ramping, millioned mob. 

2 . Possessed of millions (of money). 

1747 P. Whitehead Honour (1748) 44 The million’d 
Merchant seeks her [Honour] in his Gold. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Ant. Break/., t. ii, A few Northern millionaires 
more or less thoroughly millioned. 
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MILLSTONE, 


Million er (mi*lyana.i). [f. Million + -er j .] 
«. Millionaire. 

1882 Lowell Last Poems (1895) 38 No millioner, poor 
I fill up With wishes my more modest cup. 

Million er, obs. form of Milliner. 
Millioilfold (mi'lyonftJuldi, a. and adv. [f. 
Million + -fold.] a. adj. A million times as 
much or as many. b. adv. A million times (in 
amount) ; in a millionfold proportion : always 
with the indefinite article a. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 256 Strengthened, enlarged, 
and educated by millionfold repetitions and associations. 
1869 Pboctor Light Sci. Lets. Hours (1871) 296 The radius 
..might be increased a million-fold. 

Millionism (mrlyaniz’m). [f. Million + 
-ISM.] The state of possessing a million (of money). 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. -h xii, The tea-spoon jis 
of white silver, . .solid, but not brutally heavy,— as people in 
the green stage of millionism will have them. 

Millionist (mrlyanist). rare [f. Million 
+ -1ST.] A millionaire. 

1834-43 Southey Doctor ccxxxiii, His revenue is less 
than that of many a. .commercial Millionist. 

Millionize (mrlyanaiz), v. [f. Million + 
-ize.] tram. a. To multiply by a million or 
millions, b. To enrich greatly or to the extent of 
millions (of money). 

c 1700 Eternityin Coll. Poems 90 Ages, Worlds, Thousands, 
Myriads Millionize, Fatigue Conception, ’twill not all com- 
prize Thee, O Eternity 1 1841 R. Oastler Fleet Papers I. 

xii. 96 Which enables a very large capitalist to ruin a whole 
neighbourhood, and millionize himself. 

Hence MiTlionized a., accustomed to millions. 
1849 Smyth in Archxologia XXXIII. 201 To our now 
millionized conceptions the foregoing ‘accompts ’ appear to 
be in a very moderate ratio. 

Millionnaire, French form of Millionaire. 
Millionocracy (midyanp krasi). nonce-wd. [f. 
Million + -(o)cracy.] The rule of millionaires. 

i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. i, The millionocracy. .is not 
at all an affair of persons and families, but a perpetual fact 
of money with a variable human element. 

+Mi’llionons, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Million + 
-ous.] Numbered by the million. 

1666 G. Alsop Char. Proo. Maryland (18601 42 They 
[water-fowl] arrive in millionous multitudes in Mary-Land 
about the middle of September. 

Millionth (mrlyon]>), a . (sb.) Also 7-8 mil- 
lioneth. [f. Million, on the analogy of Hun- 
dredth.] The ordinal number belonging to the 
cardinal Million. Millionth part, one of a 
million equal parts into which a whole is or may 
be divided. Also absol., attrib., and quasi-rA 
1673 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 164 
So that I find the earth is but the millionth part of the sun. 
1684 T. Rurnf.t Tk. Earth I. 312 'Tis not the millioneth 
part of the universe that is known to us. c 1763 Bayes in 
Phil. Trans. LI II. 410 There would be the odds of the 
millioneth power of 2 to one. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 
28 A millionth of certainty, a 1853 Robertson Lcct. i. (1S38) 
14 It is but the millionth part of the injury which jnay arise 
from a had law. 1876 Calal. Sci. Apparatus S. Kens. Mus. 
(1877) 49 Millionth Measuring Machine. 1893 SirR. Ball 
Story of Sun 94 The millionth part of a second. 
Milliped, variant of Millepede. 

Millistei’e (mi'listl®.t). [a. F. miUislhre : see 
Milli- and Stere.] In the metric system : A 
thousandth part of a Stere. 

1810 Naval Chran. XXIV. 301 Millistere, cubic Decimeter. 
Millitary, Milllura, obs ff, Military, Milium. 
Millium sola : see Millensole. 

Millivolt (mi’livplt). Physics, ff. Milij- + 
Volt.] The thousandth part of a volt. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

Milliweber (midiwrbat). Physics, [f. Milli- 
+ Weber.] The thousandth part of a weber. 

1897 in Webster. 

Mill-hen. slang. Obs, [f. Mill zl 2 + Ken.] 
A housebreaker. 

1669 Nicker Nicked in Harl. Misc. (1809) II. 108 Kid- 
nappers, vouchers, mill-kens, piemen, decoys [etc.]. 1673 in 
R. Head. Canting Acad. 191 The fourth is a Mill-ken, to 
crack up a Door. *743 Fielding Jon. Wild 1. v, The same 
capacity which qualifies a M ill-ken . , to arrive at any degrees 
of eminence., would likewise raise a man in what the world 
esteem a more honourable calling. 

Mill-lands, pi- [Mill .r/ . 1 ] Certain lands 
which by legal custom appeitained to a corn-mill, 
esp. in Scotland. 

1563 Reg'. Privy Council Scot. 1. 245 Tua mylnis of North 
Berwick, with the myllaudis, multuris, and sukkin thairof. 
c 1680 Dallas Stiles ( 16971 724 The Towns, Lands, Milns, 
M Un-Lands, Patronages, Teinds, and other after-mentioned 
[etc.]. 1710 Contract m Sheriff Court-bk. Inverness iMS.) 
(5 Apr. 1723), The miln of Davochgarrioch, miln Lands, 
multures, sunken, sequells and Knaveship of the samyn 
[etc.]. 1892 11 i.o.m field Hist. Over Heyford 15 All rents 

and farm of the mill-lands and tenements. 

Mi’ll-leat. [Mill iA 1 ] An artificial channel 
for the conveyance of water to a mill. 

1609-10 Act 7 Jos. /, c. 19 § 1 A newe Milleate or Trench 
for the Conveyance of the said Water to the said Milles. 
1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Leaf or Mill-Ieat, corruptly Mili- 
eat, a Trench for conveying Water to or from a Mill. 1832 
Act 24-3 Will. IP, c. 64 Sched. (0) 9 Along Hall’s Mill 
lane to the point at which the same meets the Mill leat. 


Millman (mi’lmsen). [f. Mill sb . 1 + Man j A] 
a. A man who has charge of and works a mill 
of any kind. b. A man employed in a mill. 

1551-2 Act s i)- 6 Edw. VI, c.6 § 6 Vf. .any Clothe, .prove., 
thoroughe the defaulte or negligence of the Milman or other- 
wise to be full of holes [etc.]. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told 

T. (1851) I, vii. 136 The whole population of Parker’s Falls, 
consisting of shopkeepers, mistresses of boarding houses, 
factory girls, millmen, and schoolboys. 1874 Raymond 
Statist. Mines 4 Mining 501 You cannot ask the mill-man 
to vary the weight or speed of his stamps. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 25 Mar. 5/4 The p tiddlers and millmen. .resolved .. 
to give their services, for a week, gratuitously. 

Mi ’ll -mountain. ? Obs. [Of obscure origin ; 
the 1633 editor of Gerarde says the plant was sold 
under this name at Winchester.] Fairy flax, 
Linutn catharticum. 

1633 Gerardo's Herbal n. clxvii. 560 Take a handfull of 
Mill mountaine [etc.]. 1640 Parkinson 7 'hcnt. Bot. 1336. 

1828 J. E. Smith Eng. Flora II. 119 Purging Flax. Mill- 
mountain. 

t Mi llocke. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. Mill sb.l + 
-OOK.J A little mill. 

1370 Levins Manip. 159/12 Millocke, parua mola. 
Millocraey (mil^'krasi). nonce-wd. [f. Mill 
sb . 1 + -(o)ckaoy.] The rule of mill-owners; the 
body of mill-owners regarded as a dominant class. 

1843 Carlyle Past. <$• Pr. nr. i, In hydra-wrestle, giant 
‘Millocraey’ so-called, .wrestles and wrings. 

Millocrat (mi-kknet). [f. Mill sb . 1 + 
-(o)cRAT.] A member of the mill-owning class 
viewed as a ruling caste. 

1839 Mrs. F. Trollope M. A rmstroug xlii, Millocrats who 
pile thousands upon thousands, and acres upon acres, 1831 
W. E. Aytoun in Blackw. Mag. LXX. 227, 1 prefer a feudal 
baron to a modern millocrat. 

Flence Millo'cratism, the rule of the millocrats. 
1849 Lytton Caxtons xiu. iv. II. 334 The misery which 
accompanies the reign of millocratism. 

Millon, obs. form of Melon, Milan. 
Mill-pick, -peck. [f. Mill -jAI + Pick sb.. 
Peck j£. a J An iron tool for giving to mill-stones 
the requisite corrugated surface. 

c 1337 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 360, 6 Milnpikkes. 
1325 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxf. (1880) 35 The niakyng 
of spyndyll and the my 11 pycks. 1588 in Nichols Progr. 
Q. Eliz. 1 1833) III. 3 Furred throrough with mynnyover and 
calloper like myll pykes. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 163 
The millpeck is a little tool like a double adze. 

b. Her. A figure or representation of a mill-pick. 
1562 Leigh Armorie 11597) 9 2 b, The Frenchmen take it 
[the Fusil] for a spindell,. .and the Dutchmen take it for 
a milpeck. 1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. in. 130 Very 
honourable and ancient. As the Crosse Moline (given by 
the.. family of Molineux) Mil-peckes, and most irons apper- 
taining to the Mill. 1874 Pal worth & Mqrant Ord. Brit. 
Arm . 979 Arg. three mill-picks gu. Pickiuorth. 

So f Mill picker, one who fashions the grinding 
surfaces of millstones. 

c icxs Cocke Lorell's B. 5 Here is wyll wyly the myl peker. 

Mi ll-pond. [Mill jA 1 ] The water retained 
above a mill-dam for driving a mill. Also allrib. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 217 It was quite calm, and the Sea 
as smooth as a Mill-pond. 1766 Smollett Trap. I.xix. 301 
In the month of November, when the Mediterranean is 
always calm and smooth as a mill-pond. 1886 A. Wjnchell 
Walks Geol. Field 51 The farmer’s fields contributed the 
material that lies in the bottom of the mill-pond. 

attrib. a 1706 Evelyn Sylva hi. iv. (1776) 521 Lay there- 
fore your hoards a fortnight in the water, (if running, the 
better, as at some mill-pond head). 

b. humorous. The Atlantic, esp. that part of 
the ocean traversed by ships passing between 
Britain and North America. Cf Herring-pond. 

1885 G. Allen Babylon xi. (1886) 79 And now, while 
Minna Wroe was waiting at table in Regent’s Park,.. how 
was our other friend Hiram Winchrop employing his time 
beyond the millpond ? 

MiTl-pool. [Mill jA 1 ] A mill-pond. 

r8oo in Birch Cartnl. Sax. I. 418 In J>one mylen pol of 
]>am pole to b £Kre port str.-ete. <,'883 Ibid. II. 174 On myle 
pul of mylen pullein afene stream, c 1330-40 J. Heywqdd 
Play of Wether 461 (Brandi) Our floodgate, our mylpoole, 
our water whele. 1604 Breton Grimettos Fortunes D iv, 
This, .man, drawing one daiea Mill-poole, among other fish, 
lighted on a verie great Eele, 1808 Sporting Mag. XXX. 
248 The mill-pool of Mr. Rodwell of East Hai ling, Norfolk. 
1905 Macm. Mag. Nov. 6 The chub are beginning to rise in 
the mill-pool. 

Mrll-post. [f. Mill sb 1 + Post jA] 

1 . The post on which a windmill was formerly 
often supported. Often in similative phrases, as 
the type of something thick and massive; hence 
jocularly a massive leg. 

a 1327 Pal. Songs (Camden) 70 The Kyng. . Makede him a 
castel of a mulne post. 1378-0 Durham A cc. Rolls (Surtees) 
588, 2 milnepostes, 4s. 1362 J. Heywood Prov.Cf Bptgr.tySdr]) 
204 A pooddyng pricke is one, a myjpost is an other. 1392 
G. Harvey Pierces Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 244 He hath 
thwittled the milpostof his huge conceit to a pudding-pricke. 
1668 R. L’Estkange Vis. Quev. (1708) 27 A dressing with 
Dr. Whackum's Plainer, that shall fetch up a Man’s I .eg to 
the size of a Mill-post, a 1704 T, Brown Walk round 
Land., Quaker's Meet. 11709) 21 His Mill-post Legs are welt 
adapted for the Load of his Body. 1727 Swift Wonder of 
Wonders Wks. 1755 II. 11. 57 Her legs are as thick as mill- 
posts. 1739 ‘ R, Bull ’ tr. Dcdekindns' G robianus 4 Let 
dangling Stockings, with becoming Air, Leave to the Sight 
your brace of Mill-posts bare, 1835 Lady Holland Syd. 
Smith I. vii, 163 Out-of-doors reigned Molly Mills, ..with 
her short red petticoat, legs like mid-posts [etc.]. 1838 Hogg 


Life Shelley II, 247 The daughters of Erin lost no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting their midposts to an unprejudiced and 
observant stranger. 

2 . U.S. ‘ A post upon which the cap of a smock- 
mill, bearing the sails, turns’ (Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Mill-race. [f. Mill j-AI + Race jA] The 
current of water that drives a mill-wheel; the 
channel in which the water runs to the mill- 
1478-9 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees 647 Operantibus in 
muracione murorum et posicione del Milnrasses at le bay 
ejusdem molendini. 1336-7 Ibid. 702 Le mylnerasse de 
Scaltok, 1822 Bewick Mem. 49 Others were digging a 
mill-race of about a quarter of a mile in length. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. ii. § 7. 100 To rescue his hawk, .he once plunged 
into a millrace, and was all but crushed by the wheel. 

Millree, -reye, obs. forms of Milreis. 
Mill-rind (mi-lraind). Also 6-9 -rynd, 7-8 
milrine. [f. Mill sb. 1 + Rind sb.] The iron 
which supports the upper millstone of a corn-mill, 
and carries the eye which rests upon the end of the 
mill spindle. 

1342 Rutland MSS. (1903) IV. 325 A spendyll and a melle 
rynd for the lyttel Itallyon melle. 1870 Eng. Meek. 11 Mar. 
624/1 ‘ Back lash ’ . frequently occasions a ‘ break down ’ by 
fracturing the * millrynd '. x888 J. Ward in Jrul. Derby sh. 
Arcltmol. Soc. X. 34 Mr. Jno, Evans .. suggest that they 
were for the Insertion of a ‘ millrine ’. 

b. Pier. A conventional representation of this. 
1362 Leigh Armorie (1597) 34 b, Yee should cal it a Ferde- 
molene, which is as much to say, as a Milrind. 1 68a Mac, 
kenzie Heraldry 46 A cross milrine. 1727 Bailf.y vol. II, 
s.v., A Cross M Urine, is a Cross that has t he 4 Ends clamped 
and turned again .. only the Milrine hath hut 2 Limbs, 
whereas the Cross Moline hath 4. 1874 Papworth & Morant 
Ord. Brit. Arm. 956 Or on amillrind sa. five estoiks arg. 

Mi ll-round. The circular path travelled by 
a mill-horse. In quots.yfy. 

1831 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. vi. Motto , O Friend.. The 
mill-round of our fate appears A sun-path in thy worth. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 377 Melancholics left to their 
own thoughts are assuredly beating the mill-round of their 
disorder deeper and deeper. 

Millstone (mrlstffun). Forms : see Mill sb . 1 
and Stone sb. [f. Mill sb 1 + Stone sb. ; cf. Hu, 
mohnsleen, MHG. mitlslein (mod.G. muhlstein ), 
Da. mfllestcn .] 

1 . One of a pair of circular stones (the upper 
of which rotates upon the lower or ‘nether’), 
used for grinding corn in a mill. Nether mill- 
stone : see Nether a. 

eio5o Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 273/1 Lima, mylenstan. 
Ibid. 430/28 Lima, feol, oS3e mylenstan. c 1290 V. Eng. 
Leg. I, 3x6/580 A Mulleston, hescholde al-to-driue. ci 380 
Wyclif Wks. (188a) 61 It spedijr to him Jmt a mylnestou of 
assis be hatigid in his necke. 1393 Langl, P. PI. C. xxi. 295 
Sette million at be mangonel and mulle-stones [> l 'oweb- 
c 1430 Miraur Saluacionn 4041 A pece of a mylnestone 
thvewe doune there a womraan. 1360 Bible (Geneva) Rev. 
xvtii. 2X Then a mightie Angel toke vp a stone like a great 
milstone, & cast it into the sea. 1609 Skene R eg. Maj. 1. 
131 They malitiouslie occupyes ane greater space betivix 
the happer and the mylnstane, for their awin profite. 1622 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. 391 Shee Mil-stones from the 
Quarrs, with sharpned picks could get. 1751 J. Ferguson 
in Fant. Rose Kilravack (Spald. Cl.) 443 The water-wheel 
moves a train for turning two mill-stones. 1877 Bryant 
Song of Sower ii, Steadily the millstone turns Down in the 
willowy vale. 

b. Stone suitable for the making of millstones. 
1661 J. Phildrey Brit. Baconica 153 Millstone is digged 
in this shire, 

e. Carpenter s millstone (see quot.). 

1859 R- Hunt Guide Mns. Pract. Geol. (ed. 2) 55 The car- 
penter’s millstone, is a hard and close variety of the Yorkshire 
sandstones. 

d. Her. A representation of a millstone (usually 
depicted with the mill-rind attached). 

id88 R. Holme Armoury nr. 341/1 He beareth Sable, 
a Mil-Ston Argent. 1874 Papworth & Morant Ord. Brit. 
Arm. 1100 Az. three millstones ppr, Melvetou. 

2 . In phrases: To see far in {into, through'), to 
look into (through), to dive into a millstone, used 
chiefly in ironical commendation of pretended 
extraordinary acuteness. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 21 She thought Ales, she 
had scene far in a milstone Whan she gat a husbande. 1577 
Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 18 He 
would see further In a milstone than others. 1380 Lyly 
Enpkues Wks. 1902 II. 67 Your eyes are so sharpe, that 
you cannot onely looke through a Milstone, but dearie 
through the mind. 1623 H art Altai. Ur. ti. vii. 92 They. . 
could see as farre into a milstone as any of our. .Physitians. 
a 1704 T. Brown Lett, to Genii. # Ladies Wks. 1709 III. 
11. 93 Thou, .can’st see as far into a Mill-stone, as the oldest 
Match-maker in Town. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold ii. 
That’s all the length your learning helps you to see through 
a mili-stane. 

*([ b. (His) eyes drop millstones : said of a hard- 
hearted person. (Perhaps suggested by the hyper- 
bolical phrase in quot. c 1 400.) 

[C1400 Beryn Prol. 35 Teris..As grete as eny mylstone.] 
1394 bHAKS. Rich, III, 1. iii. 334 Your eyes drop Mill-stones, 
when Fooles eyes fall Teares. i6a6 — Tr. Si Cr. 1. ii, 158. 
1607 Cxsar <S- Pompey n. iv. C 3, Mens eyes must mil-stones 
drop, when fooles shed teares. 

+ c. Of dice: To run a millstone. 

1680 Cotton Campl. Gamester (ed. 2) xi Placing the one 
[die] a top the other, not caring if the uppermost run a 
Mill-stone (as they use to say) if the undermost tun without 
turning. x63o ICirkman Eng. Rogue tv. xvi, 226 Knapping, 
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MILLSTONE GRIT. 

is when you strike one Die dead, either at Tables or Haz- 
zatd let the other run a Milstone, as we use to say. 

3 . jig. a. A heavy burden (suggested by Matt, 
xviii. 6) ; b. a grinding or crushing instrument. 

a 1720 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. tv. 272 When I 
was between the mill-stones, and us one crushed with 
the weight of his adversary. 1787 Bentham Def. Usury 
x. 109 The mill-stone intended for the necks of those vermin 
. .the dealers in corn, was found to fall upon the heads of the 
consumers. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 11. xiv. 99 John’s 
heart was of millstone, Henry’s of wax. 1877 ‘ Rita ’ 
Vivienne tv. iv, It is the millstone they hang round our 
necks. 

+ 4 . The appellation of a form of taxation in Spain. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd, 4 Comniw. 232 There doe not 
want also other meanes and devices to raise money, as the 
imposition of the Milstone; which as it is supposed,., will 
amount to two millions of gold yearely. 1642 Howell For. 
‘J'rav. (Arb.) 74 The Tally and taillage of France, the 
Milstone of Spaine,. .the Gabels of Italy. 

5 . Belljottnding, (See quot.) 

1756 Diet. Arts 4- Set. s. v. Foundery of Bells, The stake 
is surrounded with a solid brick- work perfectly round, 5 or 6 
inches high, and of a diameter equal to that of the bell. 
This they call a mill -stone. 

6. attrib . , as millstone-maker , -quarry ; mill- 
stone bridge (see quot.) ; millstone dress = 
Dress sb. 3 c ; millstone dresser, (a) a machine 
for cutting grooves in the grinding-face of a mill- 
stone (Knight Did. Mech. 1875*1 ; (^) one who 
dresses or prepares millstones ( Cent. Did. 1890) ; 
millstone hammer, pick = Mill-pick (Knight); 
+ millstone rag, a coarse stone suitable for the 
making of millstones; + millstone silver, the 
fee payable for the grinding of corn. 

Also in many technical terms, as millstone-alarm, -bal- 
ance, -bush, -crane, -curb, -driver, - exhaust , -feed, -hoist : 
see Knight Diet. Meek. 1875 and Sttppl. 1884. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1443/3 * Millstone-bridge, the 
bar across the eye of a millstone by which it is supported 
on the head of the spindle. 1873 Ibid., The draft of a '"mill- 
stone dress is the degree of deflection of its furrows from 
a radial direction. 3876 Dunglison Med. Lex., * Millstone- 
makers' Phthisis, a form of severe bronchitis dependent on 
the inhalation of the fine particles which separate in the 
manufacture of milhtones. i8o5 Gazetteer Scott. led. 2) 9 
Two "millstone quarries of excellent quality are wrought to 
good account. 1709 Hearne Collect. 36 Apr. (0. H. S.) II. 
387 Coarse "millstone rag. 1661 Min. Ba-ron Crl, Stiichill 
(19051 21 Dew for payment of Grass maill & "mylle stain 
silver at thes term of Mertinmas. 

Millstone grit. Geol. [f. Millstone + 
Giut jA 1 ] A hard siliceous rock belonging to 
the carboniferous series and occupying in Britain 
and elsewhere a stratigraphical position imme- 
diately below the coal-measures. 

1788 Whitehurst Qrig. St. Earth (ed. 2) 382 Millstone- 
Grit, . . a coarse sandstone, composed of granulated quartz 
and quartz pebbles. 3833 Bakewell Introd. Geol. 336 A mass 
of _ coarse grit-stone, called by Mr. Whitehurst mill-stone 
grit. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 250 Thick beds of 
quartzose sand-stone known as the millstone grit. 

Mi’ll-tail. If. Mill sb. i + Tail sb.-] The 
water which runs away from a mill-wheel; also, 
the channel in which the water runs away. 

1613 Cotgr. s. v. Moulin, He that hurts himselfe to helpe 
others, will dye of thirst at the Mill-tayle. 1667 Boston Rec. 
(t88iiVIl. 33 Will Whltwell hath liberty., to wharfe one 
the North side of the mille taile for landing wood. 1724 
De Foe's Tour Gt. Hint. I. in. 87 The Mill Tayl, or Floor 
for the Water below the Wheels is Wharft up on either 
Side with Stone. 1887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires x. 
166 [He] tells me the mill-tail is full of fish ! 

attrib. 3875 _ Croix Climate 4 T. vi. 333 This, .water. . 
would flow off in currents with almost mill-tail velocity. 

t Mi’llward. 06 s. Forms: I myleirwyrd, 
myleweard, 4 mil war de, 5 millewarde, myl- 
nard, 6 Sc. mylvart, 7 Sc. milwar(e, 8-9 Sc. 
millart, 9 dial, millard, -ert. [OF. myle(n)- 
uoeard, f. mylen Mill + weard Ward sb., 
keeper.] Originally, the keeper of a (manorial) 
mill; in later use = Miller i. 

c 3000 Ni.fmg Gloss. in Wr.-W flicker 343/1 Molendinarius , 
itel moiinarius , mylenwyrd. c 1050 Voa ibid. 448/38 Mo- 
lendaritts , myieweard. c 130S Pilate 6 in E, E. P. (1862) 111 
pe meleward )rat hire fader was. 3380 Poll Tax in Rogers 
Oxf.Ciiy Doc. 11893)33 DeWillelmole Mullewardet Johanna 
vxore eius xviij.rf. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) IV. 339 
He gat a sone on oon Pita a mihvardes dou3ter J>at heet 
Atus. c 3430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xvii. (1869) 144 Mille- 
naries also that filleth here resoun with oute clepinge of 
lesoun. 1598 Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 175 Alexander Mar- 
schall, mylvart at the nattier myhie of this burght. 1650 
Cray Parish Session Min, Bk. 16 Aug. (MS.), Alexander 
Mcrhail Milware, Ibid. 35 Sept., Ye minister having askit 
ye elde. ie . . giffe yai did try any privat hanting betwixt ye 
said William Dolasand his Mifwars wyffe yai ..Declairis 
yat yai could not [etc.], c 3760 Skinner Christmas Bating 
xxv. in Mi sc. Poet, (3809) 130 The miilart's man, a suple 
fallow, Rail’s he had been red wud. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam 
If Eve xiii, I’ve brushed till my arms ache, but my things is 
still like a millard 's. i88t lustr. Census Clerks (3885)62 
Corn miller.. .Millard. 

Mill -weir (milwlaj). [f. Mill j<M + Weib.] 
*» Mill-dam. 

1044 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. g2 Andlang streames {feet 
it cymq to c 5 nn mylewere, 1890 in Century Diet, 

Millwell, variant of Mulvel. 

Mi 11- wheel, [f. Mill rA* + Wheel jA] 

1 . A wheel used to drive a mill, esp. a water- 
wheel used for that purpose. 
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c 1000 Sox. Leechd. III. 232 Seo heofon .. tyrn <5 onbutan 
us, swiftre bonne amis mylmi-hweol. c 1460 Toivueley Myst. 
xii. 326 Syr, a letter of youre grace, Here cornys slaw-pase 
Afro the mylrs whele. 1591 Spenser Daphn. lxii, So all the 
world . . round about doth goe Like a Mill-wheele in midst 
of miserie. 3630 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 283 Imprison’d, thou 
didst painefuliy remaine A dozen yeeres :. .where thou didst 
vent thy groanes As fast as Mill-wheeles strike. 1789 J. Pil- 
kington Vie w Derby I. 344 Gogs for mill- wheels are made 
of it. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. iv. 78, 1 feel as stupid 
from all you’ve said, As if a mill wheel whirled in my head, 
b. Her. A figure or representation of this. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 343/1 He beareth Azure.. a 
Mill Wheel, or a Clock Wheel, Argent. 1874 Papworth & 
Mohant Ord. Brit. Arm. 3122 Gu. three miil-wlieels or. 
Chawcets. 

a. jig, or in figurative context. 

3861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. in. 322 Till in his brain 
the grief he tries to cheat, A dreary mill-wheel circling 
seems to beat. 3891 Kipling Light that Failed (3900) 210 
The mill-wheel of thought swung round slowly. 

i- 2 . A form of grindstone employed lor polishing 
armour. 06 s. 

1473-4 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1877) I. 65 Gevin to 
Cuthbert Knychtsone ,. for mylne quhelis for the dich[t]ing 
of the Kingis harnes. 

Mill win, variant of Mulvel. 

Millwright, [f. Mill jA 1 * Wright.] An 
engineer or mechanic whose occupation it is to 
design or set up mills or mill machinery. 

1481-90 Howard Housed. Bits. (Roxb.) 197 The same day, 
I payd to Bochen the mylle wryte vj.s. vitj.d. 1562-3 Act 
5 Eliz. c. 4 § 23 Tharte or Occupation of a Smithe .. Myll- 
wright, Carpenter [etc.]. 1650 B. Discolliminium 34 A 

French Millwright who was an exquisite workman. 1702 
S avert Milter's Friend 28 According to the different Genius 
and Abilities of the Mill-right, 3866 Hatfield Hist. Notices 
Doncaster I.203 Experiments, .were madebyamill-wriglit. 

attrib. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf 35, I have frequently 
been at a loss, in walking through several of the millwright 
factories, to know whether the polished shafts, .were at rest 
or in motion. 

Hence Millwrighting - vbl. sb., the labour or 
trade of a millwright. 

38. . Engineering L.XVII. 63 (Cent.) Engineering and 
millwrigbting, though synonymous, are often two distinct 
branches in a shop. 

+ Mi'lly. Ohs. Also 7 millya, millio, mil(l)ia. 
[a. Pg, mil ho Millet : cf. Mealie.] A kind of 
millet. 

a 1600 May in Hakluyt's Voy. III. 571 In this pangaia 
we had certaine corne called millio. 1613 Purchas^ Pil- 
grimage (1614) 650 The Guineans. .stamp their ynilia as 
we do spice, . . and grinde it . . till it be dowe, which they 
temper with fresh water and salt, and make rolls thereof, 
1629 Capt. J. Smith Trav. <)■ A dv. Wks. (Arb.) 856 Their 
bread is made of. .Cuskus a small white seed like Millya 
in Biskay. 166s Golden Coast 14 Their Corn is of two sorts, 
1 Milly. 2 Mats. 1 Milly, and that hath lung Ears, and 
is a seed of colour like Hemp-seed, and long like Canary- 
seed, having no shells, but growing in a little husk, which 
is very white within. Ibid. 76 Their bread is of Millia, or 
Mais, baked on a warme Harth. 

Millyon, Miin(e, obs. ff. Million, Mill sbJ 
Milner, obs. variant of Miller and Milliner. 

II Milor(d (m/br). [F. milord (in 16th c. 

milour), a. Frig, my lord (see Lord sb. 15). Cf. 
It. milordo ; also the following Scottish example : 

1596 Dalrymple_ tr. Leslie’s Hist.. Scot. I. 34 Thair ar 
Knichtes, Barrounis and mony vthiris Nobilis, quhome we 
cal milordis,] 

The French designation for: An English lord; 
often applied to any wealthy Englishman. 

1824 Byron Juan xvi. xxxviii, ‘ Jest ! ’ quoth Milor. 3863 
Sala Qualk the Circnmnav. 70 An eccentric child of Albion, 
a milord, afflicted with the 1 spleen ’. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. liv, The milord, owner of the handsome yacht. 

Milreis (mi'l-eis). Also 6 millreye, 6, 8 
milrey, 7milrei.se, milleray, 8 mill-ree, mil- 
rea, 9 milree. [a. Pg. milreis, f. mil thousand 
yreis (see Reis).] A Portuguese gold coin and 
money of account equal to 1,000 Reis, and of the 
value of 4s. j\d. English money. Also, a Brazilian 
silver coin of the value of 2 s. ?,d. 

In the 37th cent, the Portuguese milreis was valued at 
between 13s. and 341., and afterwards at lo.t. 

3589 Discourse Voy. Spaine $ Port. 9 Missing of their 
Portegues and Milrayes they dreamed on in Portingall. 
1528 W. Phillip tr. Linschoten 1. iii. 4 The Master and 
Pilot haue . . each man 120 Milreyes, euery Milreyes being 
worth . . seauen guilders, 16x1 Cotgr., Milrai, a Milleray ; 
a coyne of gold worth betweene 33 and 34 shillings sterl. 
3694 tr. Milton! s Lett. State Wks. 1738 i 1 . 205 Seven thousand 
of our Pounds, ortwice as many Milreys of Portugal Money. 
172* C. King Brit, Merck, I. 348 They have cost.. 22 Millr 
rees per Pipe at a Medium, 3885 Pall Mall G, 37 Mar. 5/2 
Government intend to propose certain measures tending to 
restore to par the real value of the milreis — namely, 2 s, 3d. 
1890 Daily Hews 25 Jan. 5/6 The paper milrei is now 
worth 2 6d. 

Milrine, obs. f. Mill-rind; Milse, var. MilcejA 
Milsey (mvlsi). Sc. Forms: 6 milsis, 9 
milcie, 9- milsey. [Contraction of milk-sye (see 
Milk sb. 9 a). Cf. milk-sieve (ibid. : perh. an 
interpretative rendering of this word) and Milic- 
sile ] A milk-strainer. 

1724 Rob’s Jock iv. in Ramsay’s Tea 4 . Misc, (3775) I. 382 
A milsie and a sowen-pail. 1811 W. Aiton Agric. Ayr. 
453 The milk is dropped through a sieve (provincially called 
a milsey). 

attrib. 1801 J. Thomson in Mod. Scott. Poets (1893) XV. 


MILTER. 

317 It minds me o’ a milcie-clout Nae sooner filled than it 
rins out 

Milsi, Milstone, var. ff. Milce v., Millstone. 
Milt (milt), sb. Forms : 1 multi, milti, 1, 3-6 
milfce, 4-6 mylte, 5-6 mylt, 6 melte, 4, 6- (now 
dial.) melt, 6 milt. [OE. mille str. masc., also 
wk. fein., spleen = OFris. mille fern., spleen, MDu. 
mille (Du. milt) fem., spleen, also milt of fish, 
OHG. milzi neut. (MHO. mihe neut., mod.G. 
mHz fem.), ON. milti neut., spleen (OSw. mjalte, 
mjalter, milter, mod.Sw. mjelte masc., Da. milt, 
spleen, Norw. mjelte masc., spleen, milt of fish) 
OTeut. types *milijo-, * mill j on-, perh. f. the root 
of Melt v., with reference to the supposed diges- 
tive function of the spleen. The sense ‘ spawn of 
fish’ may have been adopted from Du.; as the 
milt of a fish is of soft substance like the spleen, 
the transferred use was not unnatural, but it was 
no doubt helped to gain currency by the resem- 
blance in sound between milt and milk (Du. 
milch : see Milk sb.), the older name for the soft 
roe of fish. The sense also exists in Norwegian, 
where it is to be noted that mjelte milt is homo- 
phonous with mjelte a milking, connected with 
ON. mialta to milk. 

The spelling multi in the Epinal Glossary cannot be ex- 
plained with certainty, but it certainly cannot represent an 
ablaut-variant, of which there is no trace in any Teut. iang,] 

I . 1 . The spleen in mammals; also, an analogous 
organ in other vertebrate animals. 

<2700 Epinal Gloss. 594 Lien , multi, c 725 Corpus Gloss. 
(Hessels) L. 372 Lien , rnilte. Ibid. S. 472 Splenis, milte. 
c tooo Sax. Leechd. II. 242 Hu se milte bi3 emlang & gae- 
dyrten^e Here wambe hail's hynne filmene sio hsefS faette & 
ficce mdra. c 1250 Death 371 in O. E. Misc. 178 Nu schal 
for-rotien. .pi mahe and pi milte pi liure and hi lunge. 3398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xli. (1495) 157 The substaunce 
of the mylte is blacke. _ c 1489 CAXTON.Ft>w«er of Ayinon i. 
52 His nayles stacke in to mylyuerand my mylte. 3533 
Elyot Cast. Helthe (1543) 22 The splene or mylte is of yl 
juice, for it is the chamber of melancholy. 3658 Rowland 
tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins, 1x10 In the milts of Sheep . . innu- 
merable worms are oft-times found, c 1720 W. Gibson 
Farriers Guide 1, ii. (1738) 32 The Spleen, or Milt is a soft, 
spungy Substance. 3764 Museum Rust. II. Ii. 146 The 
melt or spleen was very small and thin. 1847 W. C. L. 
Martin Ox 130 Inflammation of the spleen or melt. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as milt-grown a., affected 
by an enlarged spleen ; milt-liks a ., resembling 
the substance of the mammalian milt ; milt-pain, 
a disease amongst swine ; milt-sickness, a disease 
of the spleen amongst cattle ; so milt sick a . ; 
d milt-vein (see quot.) ; milt-wort = Miltwaste. 

1733 Genii. Mag. I. 301 [The world] has an ugly hoskey 
cough, and is *milt-grown. 3822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 41 I. 187 One [polypus] is termed "miltlike by Professor 
Munro. 3704 Diet. Rust, et Urb., "Milt-pain is a Disease 
in Hogs, proceeding from greediness of er.ting Mast. 1882 
Times of Natal 8 June, He never knew of a case of iiliess 
from eating a "melt-sick ox. Ibid., An ox suffering from 
"melt-sickness. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
29 h/2 In the left hande,shee [the Liver vayne] is called the 
"miltvayne. 16 tx Cotgr., Scolopendrie, Spleen wort, "Milt- 
wqrt, Finger-fearn. x6£8 Wilkins Real Char. Index, 
Miltwort [text p. 73 Miltwast]. 

2 . transf. (See quot. 1599.) 

1587 Mascau. Govt. Cattle (1596) 306 If a colt when he is 
fold do not cast his milt, husbandmen say he will not Hue 
long, . . some colt will cast two miltes, no horse that lines 
xii. yeares hath any milt within him. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
kouer's Bk. Physicke 23/1 In the first foalinge of a Mare, 
her Foale hath . . on the tung a peece of fleshe which re- 
sembleth the Milt of an Oxe, and of some is also called 
a Milt. 1677 Johnson in Ray's Corr. (3848) 328 Horse- 
men have not agreed what that is the foal is said to sneeze, 
which they call a milt. 

II. S. The roe or spawn of the male fish ; the 
* soft roe’ of fishes. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 77 b/i Open the fysshe and take 
to the the herte the galle and the mylte. 1530 Palsgr. 245/1 
Mylte [ofj a fysshe, la laicte; laicte de poisson. 1596 Dal- 
kymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 19 Qul.en now thay ar 
gutted, and the meltis takne out, thay [etc.]. 1611 Cotgr., 

Laicte , the milt, or soft roe, of fishes. 1653 Walton A ngler 
viii. 362 You shall scarce or never take a Male Carp without 
a Melt, or a Female without a Roe or Spawn. 1718 J. Cham- 
berlayne Relig, Philos. (3730) II. xxii. § 36 Some of the 
Females discharge their Spawn, and the males their Melt 
or Seed in the Water near each other. 3884 Braithwaite 
Salmon idle WesLnld, i. 3 Milt is found in the males and 
ova in females. 

b. attrib., as milt-like a., resembling the con- 
tents of the soft roe of a fish. 

3808 Ed in. Rev. XI. 322 The milt-like fluid of the drones 
might be seen in the cells. 

Milt (milt), v. [f. prec.] trans. ‘To im- 
pregnate the roe or spawn of the female fish’ (J.). 

1694 Mottf.ux Rabelais v. xxxi. (3737) 343, 1. .saw. .Fish 
..milting, spawning. 3884 Field 6 Dec. 787/3 A female 
[char] gave 146 eggs, which were milted from a male of the 
same hybrid race. 

Milter (mi’ltor). Also 7 meltere, 8 miltor. 
[f. Milt sb. + -er 1 ; perh. adopted from the equiva- 
lent Du. milter .] a. A male fish, esp. in spawn- 
ing time. b. = Milt sb. 3. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 245 If a man do the same with 
a female in spawning time, hee shall haue as many milters 
follow after her. 1653 Walton Angler viii. 164 Three 



MILTH. 

Melters for one Spawner. 1718 Jacob Compl. Sportsman 
121 The Spawner lays her Spawn, and upon it the Melter 
drops his Milk. 1758 Descr. Thames 172 Then the Male, 
or Miltor, advances, and covers the Spawn with his Belly. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales 1 . 332 At this time also the 
melter is more easily distinguished from the roe. 1883 
Blackw. Mag. Feb. 281 A greater stock of ‘ Spawners ’ and 
‘ Milters ’ than its tributaries have room to contain. 

fMilth, sb. Obs. [f. Mild a. -r -th,J Mercy. 
Hence fMilth v. intr., to have mercy {of to). 
f MiTthlich adv., kindly, f MiTthness sb., 
mildness. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxiv. 6 Laverd, of pine reuthes mine 
(>ou mare, And of fine milfes of werld fat are. Ibid. xxiv. 
11 Laverd, milfe to my sinne. Ibid. lv. 1 Milfe of me, 
lauerd, for man fortrade me. Ibid, lxxvi. 8 Or he sal awai 
kerue is milfe in ende Fra geting and geting of strende. 
Ibid, lxxxvii. 12 Wher ani in thrughes sal telle fi milthnes. 
c 1300 St. Brandan 51 He welcomede ous everechon milthe- 
liehe and suete. 

f Mrlting, vbl. sb. (See quot. 1587.) 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1596) 45 The milting of Oxe, 
Cow, or other beast is called of husbandmen, when he will 
sodaine lie down if ye shall stay neuer so little, being at 
plough or cart. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. (1623) 99 Of 
milting of a beast. Milting, is when a beast will oft fall. 

Miltonian, (miltffu-niau), a. [f. the name of 
the poet John Milton + -ian.] Of or relating to 
Milton, or resembling his style or imagery. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 1 Thy gift Pomona in Miltonian 
verse Adventrous I presume to sing. x8i6 Keats Epist. 
C. C. Clarke 57 Miltonian storms, and more, Miltonian 
tenderness. 1872 Lowell Milton Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 76 
It is merely a Miltonian way of saying that he took regular 
exercise. 

Miltonic (miltp-nik), a. (and sb.) [f. Milton : 
see prec. and -10.] 

1. ad/. - prec. 

1708 Gay Wine 15 Inspir’d, sublime, on Pegasean wing 
By thee upborne, I draw Miltonic air. 1818 Byron Juan 
Ded. x, If Time, the_ Avenger, execrates, his wrongs, And 
makes the word ‘Miltonic’ mean ‘sublime’ [etc.]. 1886 
Swinburne Misc. 14 A Shakespearean adept may be a Mil- 
tonic believer. 

2 . quasi-rA Miltonic language. 

1712 Henley Sped . No. 396 r 2 That Mungrel miscreated 
(to speak in Miltonic) kind of Wit, vulgarly termed the 
Pun. 

3 . sb.pl. Verses of Milton, nonce-ttse. 

179a Cowper Wks. (1837) XV. 237 Having translated all 
the Latin and Italian Miitonics, I was proceeding merrily 
with the Commentary on the Paradise Lost, 
lienee Miltomically adv. 

t9°S Q • Rev. July 8 To speak Miltonically, the Muse 
utters the oracle, and her * prophet ’ renders it in rhyme. 

Miltoiiism (mi'Ttaim’m). |f. Milton + -ism.] 
A form of expression imitating Milton. 

1802 Lamb Lett. (1888) 1 . 190 Cowper’s blank verse detains 
you every step with some heavy Miltonism. 

Miltoilist (midtanist). [f. Milton +■ -1ST.] A 
follower of Milton in his views on divorce. 

1806 Svmmons Milton (1810) 250 A party, distinguished 
by the name of Miltonists, attested the power of his pen, 
and gave consequence to his pleading for divorce. 1836 
Southey Cowper III. 81 Hayley..h.id reasons for being 
what in the days of the Commonwealth was called a Mil* 
tonist. 

Miltonize (mrltanaiz), v. [f. Milton + -ize.] 
a. Irons. To impart a Miltonian dignity to. b. 
intr . To imitate the literary style of Milton. 

1893 Athenaeum 25 Feb. 254/3 This [«■. painting] is a noble 
example of Palmer’s ability to Miltonize landscape. 1903 
Academy 4 Apr. 336 Mr. Johnstone has .. gone to Milton 
for his model, and Miltonizes as best he may. 

Miltor, Milts, Miltaehipe, var. ff. Milter, 
Milce, Mildship. 

Miltwaste (mrltw^st). Also 6-7 -wast, 7 
-waist, [f. Milt sbf + Waste,] The finger-fern, 
one of the spleenworts, Asplenium Ceterach. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ill. lxv. 406 Of brode or large Splene- 
wort or Miltwast. Ibid. ill. lxvii. 408 This herbe is called . . in 
English. .Scaleferne, Finger feme . .and Myltewaste. 1657 
B. W, Expert Phisician 189 Agrimony, Burnet, Miltwaist, 
Mercury, each a handful. 186S Trcas. Bot. 258/ 2 A com- 
monish native fern called Miltwaste or Scale Fern. 

Milty (mi'lti), a. [f. Milt sb. + -Y.] Re- 
sembling or of the nature of the milt or spleen. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 306 Nothing is 
milty or like to the milt, if it do not swell with the properties 
Of the milt. 

Milvme (mi'lvain), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
milvtn-us, f. L. milv-us kite + -ine.] a. adj. Per- 
taining to a kite ; belonging to the genus Milvus 
or the family Milvinx. b. sb. A member of the 
genus Milvus or of the family Mihinss ; a kite. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Milvine , belonging to a Kite or Glede. 
1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Milvines, Milvini, a family of 
Raptorial birds, of which the kite ( Milvus ) is the type. 

Ilence Milvinous (milvahias) a., in the same 
sense (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). 

Milwarde, -well, -wyn, var. forms of Mill- 
ward, Mulvel. 

Milz(c)e, variant forms of Milce sb. Obs. 

Mini (mim), a. Sc. and dial. [Imitative of 
the action of pursing up the mouth; cf. Mom.] 
Affectedly modest, demure, primly silent or quiet. 
Also * affecting great moderation in eating and 
drinking ’ (Jam.). 
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? 1679 M°Waed in Earnest Contend. Faith (1723) 323 
The best of our Synods (for as mini as we have made it 
to this Day) are justly chargeable with the Blood of that 
renowned Martyr [Guthrie]. 1715 Ramsay Christie Kirke 
Gr. 11. 48 She was.. mim that day. 1768 Ross Uelenore 
(1789) 106 Now Nory all the while was playing prim, As 
ony lamb as modest, and as mim; And never a look with 
Lindy did lat fa’. 1785 Fergusson’s Prov. 24 Maidens 
should be mim till they’re married, and then they may burn 
kirks. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf ii, Did I not say it wasna 
want o’ spunk that made ye [ic. the young Laird] sae mim? 
a 1825 Foiiby Vac. E. Anglia , Mim, primly silent, with 
lips closed lest a stray word should escape. 1880 Mrs. Parr 
Adam 4- Eve xiii, Worth twenty o’ that stuck-up London 
consarn, with her pasty face and mim ways, 
b. Used adverbially. 

1786 Burns Holy Fair xvi, See, up he’s got the word o’ 
G — , An’ meek an' mim has view’d it. 

e. Comb., as mimLookmg, -spoken ; also mim- 
mouthed, ‘ reserved in discourse, not communica- 
tive, implying the idea of affectation of modesty’ 
(Jam.), Also Jig. Hence Mim-mouthedness. 

1721 Ramsay Lucky Spetue iii, M im-mou'd Meg. 1820 
Smugglers I. xiii. 164 I’m no for being mim mou'd when 
there’s no reason; but a man had as gude, whiles, casta 
knot on his tongue. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vii, Some o’ 
t’ bonniest and mimest looking too. 1889 Sat. Rev. 12 Jan. 
37/1 That ‘ mimmouthedness ’ which has become a fashion 
of late. 1896 ‘ Leslie Keith ’ Indian Uncle xi. 189 Douce, 
plod-plodding, mim-spoken lads. 

t Miniature. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. mtm-us 
Mime sb. + -ate 8 + -ore.] Mimicking, mimicry. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 253, I shall present her to you 
various, and in diverse shapes, and shall approve my selfe 
not outdone by you in Miniature. Imagine her, then. 

Mime (maim), sb. [a. L. mlm-us , a. Gr. pifios. 
Cf. F. mime , Sp., Pg., It. mimo . ] 

1 . Aniiq. A performer in the dramatic pieces 
described in sense 4. 

[a 900 O. E. Martyrol. 25 Aug. 152 Se wass asrest sumes 
kaseres mima, b®t is leasere, 011 d sang beforan him scand- 
licu leo 5 ond plegode scandiice plexan.] 1784 T. Davies 
Dram. Misc. III. 51 The antient mimes were so expert at 
the representation of thought by action. 1888 Lowell 
Heartsease 4- Rue 51 Mime and hetmra getting equal weight 
With him whose toils heroic saved the State. 

2 . A mimic, jester, buffoon ; a pantomimist. 

1616 B. Jonson Epigr. 1, cxxix, Think’st thou, Mime, this 

is great? 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. 9 Whereas he tels us 
that Scurrilous Mime was a personated grim lowring foole. 
1760. Foote Minor 1. (1767) 14 He is an admirable mime, or 
mimic, and most delectable company, 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xvii, That which may well shock the nerves of a 
prince of mimes and merry-makers. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 251 Della Scala stood among his courtiers, with mimes 
and buffoons (nebitlones ac histriones ) making him heartily 
merry. 1902 J. Conrad Heart Darkn. 142 In motley, as 
though he had absconded from a troupe of mimes, 
b. in figurative context. 

1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 245 That dance of mimes 
which passes for life among the upper classes. 

3 . transf. and fig. An imitator. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. m. 82 Mimes or imitators 
make only phantasmes or pictures not things. . . The Mime 
wil neither know nor think aught of those things he imitates 
as to good or evil. 1902 Cornish Naturalist Thames 166 
Those, .famous mimes, the Indian mynahs. 

4 . Aniiq. A kind of simple farcical drama among 
the Greeks and Romans, characterized by mimicry 
and the ludicrous representation of familiar types 
of character ; a dialogue written for recital in a 
performance of this kind. Also occasionally applied 
transf. to similar performances or compositions in 
modern times. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. 9 Scaliger describes a Mime to 
be a Poem imitating any action to stirre up laughter. _ 1693 
Dryden Persitts' Sat. 11. (1726) 255 note, Liberius in the 
Fragment of his Mimes, has aVerse like this. 1790 Malone 
Eng. Stage in Shake. Wks. 1. 11. 118 The Exodiarii and 
Entboliarise of the Mimes are undoubtedly the remote pro- 
genitors of the Vice and Clown of our ancient dramas, a 1834 
Coleridge Shaks, Notes (1849) 12 The mimes of Sophron 
were written in prose.. 1830 Tennyson In Mem .. cv, No 
more shall wayward grief abuse The genial hour with mask 
and mime. 1904 J. A. Nairn Herodas Introd. 22 A Mime 
is a piece depicting actual life, generally the life of the 
common people, and employing their language. 

t 5 . An imitation. Obs. rare. 

1650 T. Vaughan Anthroposophia To Rdr., Excellent 
patterns commend their Mimes, 
fci. attributes mime-play, + mime -man, a mimic. 
1630 B. Jonson New Inn v. i, Tipto, and his Regiment of 
mime-men [printed (1631) mine-men], al drunk dumbe. Z894 
Daily News 7 May 3/4 ‘Jean Mayeux’, the new ‘mime 
play . . will be performed at the Princess’s. 

Mime (maim), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. tnimer ; 
Gr. lias nTjxuaQcu to imitate.] 

X. intr. To act or play a part, with mimic 
gesture and action and usually without words. 

1616-1837 [see the vbl, sb.J, 1897 Westm. Gaz. 18 May 
10/2 Mile. Jane May.. can sing and act as well as mime, 
b. transf. and fig, 

1728 North Mem. Music (18(6) 36 Our paltry imitators 
are mistaken when they attempt to mime it upon a silent 
stage. 1843 Carlyle Past ,$• Pr. 111. xv, Miming and chat- 
tering like a Dead-Sea Ape. . 1887 Rider Haggard Jess 
xviii, We cannot bedeck our inner selves and make them 
mime as the occasion pleases, and sing the old song when 
their lips are set to a strange new chant. 

e. trans . To represent by mimic action. 
a 1894 Stevenson Weir of H ermiston iv, She made it[the 
hearthrug] a rostrum, mimeing her stories as she told them. 


MIMETIC. 

2 . trans. To imitate, mimic. 

X733 Introd. Verses to Fielding's Intrig. Chambermaid, 
Mark, in his mirth how innocent he plays ! And while he 
mimes the mimick, hurts not Bayes. r3po Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 422/2 Miming the cuttle-fish devouring its prey. 

Hence Mrming vbl. sb. 

_ 1616 B. Jonson Epigr. 1. cxv, [He] Acts old Tniquitie, and 
in the fit Of miming, gets th’opinion of a wit. 1642 Milton 
Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 111. 262 But in an ill houre hath his 
unfortunate rashnesse stumbl’d upon the mention of mi- 
ming. 1837 Howitt Pur. Life vi. xi. 520 All kinds of 
pageants, mimings, masks, and frolics. 

Mimeograph, [mrmf^graf), sb. [irreg. f. Gr. 
fxi^iojxai ‘ 1 imitate’ + -GRAPH.] An apparatus, 
invented by T. A. Edison, for producing stencils 
of written pages, from which a large number of 
copies may be obtained. 

1889 Voice (N. Y.) 19 Sept., The ‘mimeograph’ and the 
‘ auto copy ist ’. .will give any number of copies of a letter. 
1903 T. P.'s Weekly 6 Nov. 720/1 A typewriter who could 
multiply for him copies of these stories on the mimeograph. 

Hence ZCi'iueog'rapH v. trans., to reproduce by 
means of a mimeograph. MPmeographed ///. a. 

1895 Mary E. Bamford in Chicago Advance 6 June 
1290/2 The copies were mimeographed at last, thanks to her 
mother’s help. 1903 Miss Faithfuli. W. Land. Typeutr. 
Off. Circular, Terms for mimeographing. Mimeographed 
Circulars can be sent by the id. post. 

Mimer (marinar). [f. Mime v. + -er 1 .] A 
mime or mimic, a buffoon or jester. 

1755 Johnson [quoting Milton.SVrwr.sftt 1325, whereilfzWwr 
in the first edition is a misprint, corrected in the Errata to 
Mimics]. 1819 H. Busk Vestr.-ad 11. 128 The Muse, who 
taught th’ enliv’ning dance, In Greece to mimers,and to gods 
in France. 183s W. Irving Newstead Abbey Crayon Misc. 
(2863) 298 We had mummers and mimers too. 

II Mimesis (maimPsis). [Gr. fiirr/ais imitation, 
f. ftTyia 6 ui to imitate, f. pipos Mime jA] 

1 . L'kei. A figure of speech, whereby the sup- 
posed words or actions of another are imitated. 

1650 Trait Comm. Eccles. xi. 9. 154 Solomon.. by a 
Mimesis brings in a wild yonker thus bespeaking himself. 
Rejoice [etc.]. i68x Flavel Meth. Grace xxxiv. 568 Satan 
called here (by a Mimesis) the god of this world, not simply 
and properly, but because he challenges to himself the 
honour of a god. 

2. Biol. — Mimicry 3. 

1845 Strickland in Land. etc. Philos. Mag. XXVIII, 
356 This term [Iconism], suggested by the Rev. Dr. Ingram, 
. .appears preferable to Mimesis, which I had originally 
proposed to use. 1885 in Cassell's Ency cl. Diet. i8g6A. Ii. 
King Ethnology 196 With the growing needs of society, it 
could not fail to develop by various processes — mimesis, 
reduplication, repetition [etc.]. 

Mimester (marmstai). rare. [f. Mime v. + 
-ster.J = Mime sb. 2, a mimic. 

1873 T. Cooper Paradise of Martyrs 1 1877) The 
mimesters who beclout themselves anew with rags of Rome. 

t Mimetene, Mimetese, Mimetesite. 

Min. [Orig. E. mime the (Beudant 1 832) meant to 
represent Gr. fxlp 7 Y r *l s imitator. Mimelene, Mime- 
tesite (G . mimetesit, Breithaupt 1841), and Mimetitk 
are alterations intended to make the name less 
anomalous in form.] Older names for Mtmetite. 

1835 C. U. Shepard Treat. Min. it. II. 46 Mimetene. 
1843 Chapman Min. 33 Mimetese. 1867 Pract. Mechanic's 
Jrul. 1 Sept. 190 An arseniated plumbic apatite (mimetesite). 
Mimetic (maimedilt), a. (and sb.). [ad. Gr. 
fsifnjTueos, f. ft'./ietoOai to imitate : see Mimesis.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Addicted to or having an aptitude for mimicry 
or imitation. Also, pertaining to imitation. 

1637 Whiting Albino 4- Bellama 9 But Fucus, lead by 
most mimetick Apes, Could not depiuge Don Fuco’s anliuk 
shapes. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. lxxix, The mimetic troops., 
begin their campaign [at the theatres] when all the others 
quit the field. 1769 R. Wood Ess. Genius Homer To Rdr. 2 
We shall confine our inquiry to Homer’s Mimetick Powers. 
1843 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 316 Chatham himself lives the 
strangest mimetic life, half-hero, half-quack, all along. 1843 
R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iv. (ed. 2: 70 The. .mimetic 
tendency of infancy. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. lxii, 
Crying when she expected him to cry, and reflecting every 
phase of her feeling with mimetic susceptibility. 

2. Characterized by, or of the nature of, imita- 
tion. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. ill. i. 18 Mimetic Poesie : which 
the Platonists distribute into..Eicaatic, and . . Phantastic. 
1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. (1841' 33 The mimetic art 
of poetry has been hitherto considered, as fetching its imita- 
tion from mere natural resemblance. 1884 PL Jennings 
Fhallicism ix. 99 Among the Greeks all dancing was of the 
mimetic kind. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 338 Cases 
. .in which with lesion of the optic thalamus Lhere has been 
no defect in the mimetic movements. 

3. = Mimic a. 3. 

1756 J. G. Cooper in World No. 159 V. 369 They may be 
enabled to make an exit as they have lived, in mimetic 
grandeur. 1841 D’ Israeli Amen. Lit. (1859) 1- 59 When the 
Duke of Normandy visited . . Edward the Confessor, he 
beheld in England a mimetic Normandy. 1892 Stevenson 
A cross the Plains 266 A false and merely mimetic poverty, 

4 . a. Zool. and Bot. Of animals or plants; 
Characterized by * mimicry ’ or resemblance in ex- 
ternal appearance to some essentially different 
animal or plant, or to some inorganic object. Of 
appearances or processes : Of the nature of 
‘ mimicry ’. 

1851 Woodward Mollusca 1. 56 A second class of ana- 
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logical resemblances are purely external and illusive, they 
have been termed mimetic. 1861 H. \V. Bates in 'irons. 
Linn. Soc. XX I II. 502 Mimetic analogies .. are resem- 
blances in external appearance, shape and colours between 
members of widely distinct families. 1870 N icholsos Man. 
Zool. Gen. Introd. §7(1873) 19 It appears that the mimetic 
species is protected from some enemy by its outward simi- 
larity to the form which it mimics. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 
53/2 There are also cases of mimetic variation, 
b. Path. (See quote.). 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Mimetic , applied to diseases 
that resemble, or appear like imitations of others. 
a. Cryst. (See quot. 1888.) 

1881 W. J, Lewis in PPa.tureTHo.ti 6 . 335 Twin and mimetic 
crystals. 1888 Tkall Brit. Petrogr. .(40 Mimetic. Tseher- 
mak proposed to call those crystals mimetic which possess 
externally a high degree of symmetry, but are built up by 
polysynthetic twinning of crystals having a J.jw grade of 
symmetry. Thus chabasite is termed a mimetic rhombohe- 
dral crystal. 189s Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. Index, 
Mimetic crystals- 
5 . Gram. (See quot.) rare, 

1877 March Comp. Ags. Gram. § 40. 27 Mimetic changes 
are those occurring through the influence of other words. 

•(■ B . sb. ? A mime, buffoon. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature Ep. Ded. 8 It is 
rather fit for the Mimetickstodispute,then for mee to deter- 
mine. 

Mime tical, a,. Obs, rare, [Formed as prec. 
4- -icaij.) = Mimetic a. 2. 

a 1617 Bayne On Colass. (1634) 380 He doth unfold it by a 
mimeticall expressing the charges that these false teachers 
gave. 1764 Hurd Dial. vii. Foreign Trav. (1765) III. 5 A 
dialogue in the old mimetical, or poetic form. 

Mimetically (mdme-tik’li), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In a mimeticor imitative manner ; by mimesis. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Col. ii. 21 The words of those impos- 
tours, which are here mimetically or by way of imitation 
related. 1795 MacKnight Comm. Epistles (1820) II. 574 
The apostle writes mimetically here, personating the false 
teachers. 1857 H. Spencer in Westm. Rev. Apr. 464 The 
deeds of the god-king, chanted and mimetically represented 
in dances round his altar. 

Mimetxsm (mri'mi'tiz’m). Biol. [f. Mimet-ic 
+ -ism.] = Mimicry. 

*88z in Ocu.vie ; and in later Diets. 

Mimetite (md/m/Mit). Min. [ad. G. mime- 
tit (Haidingcr 1845), f. Gr. /xigi/r-ijs imitator t- 
-ite. (See Mimetene.)] ‘ Arsenate of lead, found 
in yellow to brown crystals, resembling pyromor- 
phite’ (Chester Diet. Min. 1896). 

185a Brooke & Miller Phillip's Min. 481. 

Mimetry (msrmetri). Cryst. [f. Mimet-ic 
+ -by. j sa Pseudo symmetry. 

1893 in Funk's Stand. Diet. 

Mi-mi, variant of MlA-MIA. 

(i Mimiambi (md-, mimhe-mbo!), sb. pi (In 
Diets, as sing, mirniambus.) [Latin, a. Gr. 
pTufapBoi pi., f. Mime sb. + ia/s-Bos Iambus.] 
Mimes written in iambic or scazontic verse. 

1706 Phillips fed, Kersey), Mimiamhus, a kind of Verse, 
anciently us’d in Lampoons,Farces, &c. 1721 in Bailey. 

1905 Academy 4 Nov. 1145/1 The niiraiambi of Herodas. 
Mimiambic (md--, mrniisembik), a. and sb. 
[ad. mod.L. mhniambic-us, f. mimiambp. see prec.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or of the nature of mimi- 
ambi. Of a poet : That wrote mimiambi. 

1700 Collier 11 id Def. Short View 7 Another Mimiiambick 
poet. 1846 Smith's Diet. Biogr. .$• Mythol, II. 695/2 Matius 
. ,a mimiambic poet. 

B, sb. pi. = Mimiambi. 

1843 Encyel. Mctrop. X, 412/1 Contemporary with T,a- 
berius and Publius was Cneius Matius, who wrote Mimi- 
ambics, which differed from the Mimes of the two former 
authors only by being written in scazontics. 1894 A thenawn 
27 Jan. 108/3 I'* 1 ? mimiambics of Herondas have already 
made a sensation in the learned world. 

Mimic (m’rmik), a. and sb. Forms: 6-7 
mimmick, mimicke, -iquo, ( 5-8 -ick, 7 mimik, 
mymik, 7- mimic, [ad. L . mimic- us, ad. Gr. 
fA'.putcas, f, /Mfi-os : see Mime sb. and -ic. Cf. F. 
mimique, bp. mlmico , Pg., It. mimical] A. adj. 

1 . fa. Exercising the profession of a mime or 
buffoon ; having the characteristics of, or re- 
sembling, a mime (obs.). b. Addicted to or having 
aptitude for mimicry; imitative. 

1598 Marston Sea, ViUanic m. x. H vij b, The long 
(boles coat, the huge slop, the lugg’d hoot From mimick 
Pisa ail doe claime their roote. *647 War o Simp. Cobler 
26 They would disdain to he led about like Apes, by such 
myroick Marmosets. 1667 Milton P . L , v. no Oft In her 
absence mimic Fansie wakes Toimitateher. 1708 Rowe Roy. 
Convert ri, i, Some mimick Fantom wears the lovely Form. 
1736 Arisuthmot It cannot rain but it pours in Swift's 
Whs. 1751 VI. 2(X> Aristotle saith, that Man is the most 
Mimick of all Animals. 1730 S wist Market-hill Wks. 175 1 
X. 1 $6 Sly Hunters. .To catch a Monkey by a Wile, The 
mimic Animal amuse, They place before him Gloves and. 
Shoes, tf.. Cower Transl.fr, V, Bourne, Parrot iii, 
1 Sweet Poll 1* his doting mistress cries, ‘Sweet Poll!* 
the mimic bird replies. i8at Bryant Ages iii, Let the 
mimic canvass shew His calm benevolent features. 

2 . Of actions, expression of countenance, etc. 
+ a. Pertaining to or characteristic of a mime; 
histrionic ; hence, hypocritical, Obs, b. Pertaini.g 
to, or of the nature of, mimicry or imitation. 

1603 Marston Antonio's Reu, i, v, Woulds’t have me., 
wring my face with mimic action 1 _ 1624 Gatakkr Tran- 
113 Where are all those., mimicke gestures and apish 


fooleries that their Masse-bookes enjoyne? 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) xo They circle the grave with 
mimmick gestures and ejaculations. <11645 Howell Lett. 
11653) I. 219 No simpring smiles, no mimic face, Affected 
gesture, or forc'd grace. 1727 Sivift Misc., On Dreams 10 
The busy Head with mimick Art runs o’er The scenes and 
Actions of the Day before. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
xxvi, Vivaldi concluded, that his dream had mockedhim 
with a mimic voice, 1865 Tylor Early Hist, Man. ii. xg 
As I taught him the written signs of our language, Massieu 
taught me the mimic signs of his. 

3 . That is a copy of, or imitatively resembles, 
what is properly denoted by the name ; imitative 
as opposed to real. 

Unlike its approximate synonyms, 'counterfeit’, ‘mock’, 
‘simulated’, etc., the word does not now.imply any decep- 
tive intention or effect, being applied primarily to artistic 
or playful imitation, and usually suggesting that the copy 
is ludicrously diminutive or insignificant as compared with 
the reality imitated. 

1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argent's in. xix. 213 This 
mimicke Goddesse, who usurped divine honours. 1641 
Milton C/t. Govt. v. Wks. 1851 III. 119 To frame out of their 
own heads as it were with wax a kinde of Mimick Bishop 
limm’d out to the life of a dead Priesthood. 1726 Pope 
Odyss. xvi. 54 A bowl.. Around whose verge a mimic Ivy 
twines. 1749 Smollett R egietde iv. iii, N ot all this pride Of 
mimic virtue . . Shall shelter thee, deceiver ! 1731 Franklin 
Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 225 , 1 send you some [needles], that have 
had their heads and points melted off by our mimic lightning. 
1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henty <5- Frances (1767) II. 193 
Instances in brutes of what we partially stile mimic reason. 
1812 Gen. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 212 The mimic monarch [of 
Hayti] has been encountered with superior force by his rival. 
1822 Scorr Life in. Forest, Along the silver streams of Tweed 
’Tis blithe the mimic (ly to lead. 1839 Alison H 1 st. Europe 
liv. § 62 (1850) VIII. 524 The mimic warfare of the opera 
stage. 1873 Jowtsrr Plato (ed. 2) V. 399 If any one dies in 
these mimic contests, the homicide is involuntary. 

4 . Path. (See quot.) 

1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mimic convulsion, same as Facial 
spasm. Mimic facial palsy, an immobility and relaxation 
of the facial muscles which are supplied by the paralysed 
nerve.. .Mimic spasm, sudden and transient contraction of 
the muscles supplied by the portio dura of the seventh pair 
of cerebral nerves. 

B. sb. 

1 . f A mime, burlesque actor (obs.) ; a performer 
who imitates the manner, attitudes, or voice of 
another in order to excite laughter; hence, in 
wider sense, one who practises or is skilled in 
mimicry or ludicrous imitation. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. xg Anon his Thisbie must be 
answered, And forth my Mimmick comes. 1399 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. m. iv, Waited on By mimiques, jesters. 1609 
Dekker Gvls Horne-bk. vi. 31 Draw what troope you can 
from the stage after you : the Miniicks are beholden to you, 
for allowing them elbow roome. c 1660 Wood Life 8 Oct. 
( 0 . H. S.) I. 336 He was a great mimick, and acted well in 
several playes. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. iv. (1715) 19 
[They] preferr'd a Mimick, or a Stage-player before the 
most Valiant Captain. 7739 Cibber A pot. U756) 1 . 123 The 
mimick.. Js a great assistant to the actor. 1772 Boswell 
21 Mar. in Johnson, A mimick can not only give you the 
gestures and voice of a person whom he represents ; but 
even what a person would say on any particular subject. 
1830 Ann. Reg., Chvon. 249 Deaths.. Mr. Ralph Sherwin, 
mimic and comedian, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 196 
The mimics, revellers, and courtesans who crowded the palace. 

b. ‘ A mean or servile imitator’ (J.). Occasion- 
ally of a thing : Something that mimics or feebly 
resembles. 

1624 Wotton Archil. 1. 7 What are the most iudlcious 
Artisans but the Mimiques of Nature ? 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 225 P7 Cunning is only the Mimick of Discretion. 1791 
Burke To Member of Nat. A ssemb. Wks. 1792 III, 346 
When full grown, it [vanity] is the worst of vices, and the 
occasional mimic of them all. It makes the whole man 
false. _ 18x8 Byron Ch. liar, iv. clii, Turn to the mole which 
Hadrian rear’d on high, Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge xxiv, Despisers of mankind — 
apart from the mere fools and mimics, of that cveed— are of 
two sorts. 7871 Palgravb Lyr. Poems 22 The cottage gable, 
bare and high, Poor forlorn mimic of the mountain crest. 

+ 2 . A writer of mimes, mimographer. Obs.~° 

1721 Bailey, A Mimick , a Writer of Lampoons or short 
jests. 

3 . Zool. and Bot. A mimetic animal or plant. 
Also appos. in mimic beetle (see quot. 1855b 

. *853 W. S. Dallas in Syst, Nat. Hist. I. 408 This position 
is always assumed by these Beetles [Histeridte and Byr- 
r/tidse] when alarmed ; and, from this assumption of a death- 
like attitude, some of the commonest species have received 
the name of Mimic Beetles, 1893 N ewton Diet. Birds s. v. 
Mimicry , It is ^pretty clear that the Mimeta. is rightly 
named the mimic, since it is a comparatively weak bircl, 
and must benefit by being mistaken for the strong, pugna- 
cious and noisy Philemon, 

4 . ‘ Play-acting mummery (obs.) ; mimicry, 
imitation, rare. 

« 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 6 Compar'd to this, All honour’s 
mimique ; All wealth alchymy. 1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 107 
1 he son of the soldier already will dare To mount the old 
charger, in mimic of war. 

Mimic (mrmik), v. [f. Mimio /£.] 

1 . Trans. To ridicule by imitating or copying (a 
person, his speech, manner, gestures, etc.). 

,. l£ >97 Burghope Disc. Relig, Assemb, 121 To misrepresent 
his words and mimick his gestures. 1700 Dryden Ovid's 
Met. xi. Ceyx ft Alcyone 330 Morpheus.. express’d The 
Shape of Man, and imitated best; The Walk, the Words, 
the Gesture cou’d supply. The Habit mimick, and the Mien 
bely. *770 Langhorne Plutarch (1870) I. 229/2 Andrades 
..accused Alctbiades., of mimicking the sacred mysteries. 
*8*i Shelley Chas. I, ii. 98 He mocks and mimics all he 


sees and hears. *838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xiii, Mimicking 
the voice and manner of the usher. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack 
of Gold vi, The laird was mimicking the miller’s voice and 
manner as well as he could. *891 Ku'Ung Light that Failed 
(xqoo) 91 ‘This is disgraceful’, said Maisie, mimicking 
Mrs. Jennett’s tone. 

2 . To imitate or copy with mi< ute accuracy in 
external characteristics, e. g. in voice, gesture, 
style, or manner of doing an) thing. Chiefly in 
contemptuous use, as imphing servile, unintelli- 
gent, or otherwise ridiculous imitation. 

1687 Dryden Hind. P. 1. 40 The buffoon Ape.. mi- 
micked all sects and had his own to chuse, 1697 — Virg. 
Past. v. 1x6 Alphesibocus, tripping, shall adiance; And 
mimick Satyrs in his antick Dance. 1761 Churchill Rescind 
Poems 1763 I. 50 Just in the way that monkies mimic man. 
1843 Macaulay Ess., Addison (1899) 724 Thus much.. is 
certain, both Swift and Voltaire have been successfully 
mimicked, and that no man has yet been able to mimic 
Addison. 1844THIRLWALL Greece VIII. 27 The rest only 
mimicked the hero [re. Alexander the Great],, in their 
demeanour, and in the trappings and state of royalty. 1871 
L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) viii. 168 The absurdity of 
mimicking a man who was his junior. 

b. with an action or attribute as object. 

1726 Swift Gulliver 11. iii, He observed how contemptible 
a Thing was human Grandeur, which could be mimicked by 
such diminutive Insects as I. *726 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. 
x. (1840) 328 The devil is known to mimic the methods, as 
well as the actions of his maker. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
ii. I. 165 When a sect becomes powerful, .men crowd into it, 
. . conform strictly to its ritual, mimic its peculiarities. 1858 
Buckle Civiiiz. (1869) II. viii. 570 They mimicked the voice 
of liberty — they aped her very gestures. 1905 W. i-l. Mal- 
lock in icjth Cent. Sept. 497 The devil had mimicked the 
art of the Creator, 

e. ot immaterial or inanimate things personified. 

1712 Granville Poems 173 Who wou’d with Care some 
happy Fiction frame, So mimicks Truth, it looks the very 
same. 1712 Steele Sped, No. 514 Fa Vice has learned so to 
mimick Virtue, that it often creeps in hither under its Dis- 
guise. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 77 P 3 The prattle 
of affectation mimicking distresses unfelt, _ 1854 Patmore 
Angel in Ho. 1. it. vii, The leaves, all stirring^ mimick'd 
well A neighboring rush of rivers cold. 1878 Stevenson 
Edinburgh (1889) 8 Behold the palace re-awakened and 
mimicking its past. 

3 . To represent imitatively, as by drawing, 
painting, etc. Of things: To have a close re- 
semblance to, to have or assume the appearance of. 

1770 T. Whatei.v Observ. Gardening 23 Such whimsical 
wonders, however, lose their effect, when represented in 
a picture, or mimicked in ground artificially laid. *8x4 
Wordsw. Excursion vi. 315 Like.. clouds that mimicked 
land Before the sailor’s eye. 1819 Keats Lamia n. 125 
Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade Of palm and plantain, 
met from either side, i860 Keade Cloister <y IT. lxiii, He 
showed her how closely Ite could mimic marble on paper. 

4 . Path. Of a disease: To exhibit symptoms 
that have a deceptive resemblance to those of 
(another disease) ; to simulate. 

1744 Berkelf.y Sir is § 90 The scurvy . . which indeed must 
he allowed to create or mimic most other maladies. 1899 
Allbiitt's Syst. Med, VIII. 473 Nodular forms are closely 
mimicked by the. .febrile outbursts of nodular leprosy. 

6. Zool. To have a ‘mimetic’ resemblance to 
(something else) in form or colour. 

x86x H. W. Bates in Trans . Linn. Soc, XXIII. 504 The 
Leptalides-.fljr in the same parts of the forest, and generally 
in company with the species they mimic. 1879 Lubbock 
Sci. Led. ii. 62 The Geometridw . .closely mimic bits of dry 
stick. 

Mimical (mi-mikal), a, (and sb.). Also 7 
mymieall. [f. Mimic a. + -ad.] A. adj. 

+ 1 . = Mimic a. i. Obs, 

*603 Haksnet Pop. Impost. 104 The Puppets have alwaies 
a Mimicall prolocutor to tel what they meane. a x6x8 
Raleigh Rem. (1644) 264 A Mimical French-man whom 
I entertained . . for his Iests. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Kent (1662) ii. 80 A Mimical Ape. 1693 J. Edwards 
Author, O. tjr N. ’Pest. 293 Devils.. are a mimical sort of 
creatures.. diligent emulators of the most holy persons. 

2 . f Befitting a mime or burlesque actor (obs.) ; 
pertaining to, characterized by, or of the nature of 
mimicry. 

_ 1610 H ealev St. Aug. CitieofGodw. i. {1620) 226 It were 
like Mimicall scurrility to demand any thing of any one of 
them [jY. gods], which resteth vnder the disposing of another. 
*617 Moryson ltin. hi. 7 , 1 beheld the mimicall gestures, .of 
the Roman Priests. 1617 Bp. Hall Quo Vadis ? (1628) § 14 
A few waste complements and mimicall courtesies. 1676 
Wiseman Surg. 1. xxiii. 132 Without speaking or opening his 
Eyes for many months, onely some odd mimicall gestures he 
used. *709 Stkelk Tatter No. 99 r 1 By introducing mimical 
Dances, and fttlsom Buffoonries. 1711 Shaftesr. Ckarac. 
III. ii. 93 The petty Tyrannys and mimical Politysofsome 
new Pretenders. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) I, 
i. 49 No priest shall be a poet, or exercise the mimical or 
htstrionical art in any degree. 1840-1 De Quince y Style 
Wks. 1859 XI, 171 The mimical situations of novels. 1873 
Q. Rev. Oct. 340 She had musical and mimical talents. 

f 3 . = Mimio a. 3. Obs. 

1624 Gee New Shreds of O. Snare 17 The Actor that 
puts life into this mimicafi Artillery by motion and voice. 
*663 Proposal to use no Conscience 2 Small mimical oaths, 
as when we swear by our Honor. , or Faith. 1693 hmiliaune’s 
Hist. Monast. Ord. u. L 232 The Nuns,. did in progress of 
time attribute to their cutting off their Hair, . .and inimical 
Habits, a holy Virtue. 

JB, sb, An imitator ; aa actor. 

*688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 9/2 Euterpe, .is the goddess 
of Mymicals. 

Hence Mi’mically adv., + Mi-micalness. 

1623 Cockeram ii, Scoffixigly, Irronically , Mimically. 
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i6az Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. St. iii. xii. i8r So long miraically 
imitating mad men that he became one. a 1661 Fuller 
(Ogilvie 1882), The mimicalness of the ape. 1711 Puckle 
Club 107 Be neither mimically in, nor ridiculously out of the 
fashion. 

t Mimica'tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Mimic v. + 
-ation.] A mimicking, counterfeit. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Arianism 83 Several 
imperfect notions and mimications of the Christian Religion. 

Mimicked (mi’mikt), ffl. a. [f. Mimic v. + 
-ed 1.] In senses of the verb. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. tv. xii, The lightning rent from 
Ariosto’s bust The iron crown of laurel's mimick’d leaves. 
186. Darwin Orig. Spec. xiii. (1866) 507 Many of the 
mimicking forms of the Leptalis, as well as of the mimicked 
forms, can be shown by a graduated series to be merely 
varieties of the same species. 

Mimicker (mi mikai). [f. Mimic v. + -er L] 
One who or something which mimics. 

1847 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 1861 H. W. Bates in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. XXIII. 509 Amongst the living objects 
mimicked by insects are the predacious species from which it 
is the interest of the mimickers to be concealed. 

Mimicking (mi/mikig), ppl. a. [f. Mimic v. 

+ -ing 2 .] In senses of the vb. ; Zool. — Mimetic a. 

1733 Chf.yne Eng. Malady n. xii. § 5 (1734) =44 Saint 
Vitus’s Dance, (as it is call’d) the mimicking Distemper. 
186 . [see Mimicked]. 1872 Nicholson Introd. Stud. Biol. 
52 The mimicing butterflies, .are liable at a distance to be 
mistaken for the distasteful Heliconidas. 1877 E._ I.eigh 
Cheshire Dial. s. v. Mimick, ‘ Mimicking work 1 is work 
niade to look well for a time, but not to last, like bad contract 
work. 

Mimicry (mrmikri). Also 7 mimmickry. 
[f. Mimic so. + -by.] 

1 . The action, practice, or art of mimicking or 
closely imitating, either in sport or otherwise, the 
manner, gesture, speech, or mode of action of 
persons, or the superficial characteristics of a thing. 

1709 Steele l'atler No. 38 p 6 A wretched Belief, That 
their Mimickry passes for Real Business, or True Wit. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 11. xxvi, The chase I follow far, ‘Tis 
mimicry of noble war. 1829 Cunningham Brit. Paint, i. 58 
Mimickry, common to all children, was remarkable in me. 
1870 Huxley Lay Serm. iii. (1874) 49 The successful mi- 
micry of the measure of a Greek song. 1903 R. D. Shaw 
Pauline Epist. 175 A learned and distinguished Comedian 
. .daily went through his antics and mimicry on the CapitoL 

b. In mimicry of-, in imitation of. 

1814 Southey Roderick viii. 107 As if in mimickry of 
insect play. 1839 Thirlwall Greece xlviii. VI. 139 [He] 
wore a lion’s skin, and armed himself with a club, in mimicry 
of Hercules. 

c. An act, instance, or mode of mimicking. 
Also concr. a production by which something is 
mimicked. 

*687 N. N. Old Popery 17Tho.se trivial upstart Mimmickries 
of them [jc. the Roman Church] practiced only within the 
narrow Limits of the Church of England. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 169 r 4 We shall find it [Good-Breeding] to be 
nothing else but an Imitation and Mimickry of Good-nature. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 219 They j>r. monkeys] 
soon begin to exert all their sportive mimickries. 1877 
Shields Final Philos. 236 The Latin apologists . . had 
denounced the myths and oracles of paganism as Satanic 
mimicries. 1879. C. H. Wilson in Encycl. Brit. X. 673/2 
In France an imitative school.. has executed mimicries of 
ancient glass painting. 

2. Zool. A close external resemblance which 
a living creature (or sometimes a nest, etc.) bears 
to a different animal, or to some inanimate object. 

x86x H. W. Bates in Trans. Linn. Soc. XXIII. 509 note, 
The author [Rossler] enumerates many very singular cases 
of mimicry; he also states his belief that the mimicry is 
intended to protect the insects from their enemies. 1893 
Newton Diet. Birds s. v. Mimicry , We must always re- 
member that the Mimicry, howeverproduced, is unconscious. 
Mimiay-piiuiny (miimini^ii-mini), a. and sb. 
Also mimminee-pimminee. [Intended as pho- 
netically symbolic : cf. Mim ; also Niminy-piminy.] 

A. adj. Ridiculously delicate or over-refined ; 
finicking. 

1815 Mrs. Pilkington Celebrity II, 229 Your miminy- 
piminy fears of hurting the. feelings. 1863 Reade Hard 
Cash xxxiii, In a mimmy-piminy voice [she] said she was 
come to make her submission. 1881 W. S. Gilbert Patience 
11, A mimiiiy piminy, Je-ne-sais-quoi young man. 

B. sb. Finicking or affected composition. 

1818 Hazmtt Eng, Poets viii, 293 All the tantalizing, 
teasing, tripping, lisping mimminee-pimminee of the highest 
brilliancy and fashion of poetical diction, 1823 — Spirit of 
Age 397 The two lines immediately after, .are a mere piece 
of enigmatical ingenuity and scientific mimminee-pimminee. 
Mimique, obs. form of Mimic. 
t Mi' mist. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Mime sb. + -ist.] 
One who imitates. (Erroneously used byPuttenham.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie t. xi. (Arb.) 42 There were 
others [sr. poets] that..vsed in places of great assembly, to 
say by rote nombers of short and sententious meetres, very 
pithie and of good edification, and thereupon were called 
Poets Mimistes : as who would say, imitable and meet to 
he followed for their wise and graue lessons. 

Mimmation (mim^-Jan). Assyrian Gram. 
Also mimation. [f. Arab, mim, name of the 
letter in + -ation, after Nunnation.] The ap- 
pending of m to the flexional vowels in Assyrian. 
(A characteristic of the Babylonian dialect of that 
language, as nunnation is of classical Arabic.) 

1873 Eng. Cycl. Arts 4 Sri. Suppl. 173. 1896 W. St. C. 

Boscawen Bible Mon. i. 30 The .» elaborate power of 


word-building, as well as the preservation of the mimation 
..attest this similarity. 1903 Expositor Oct. 280 Jaum is 
thesame as Jau only with the Babylonian mimmation added. 

Mi-mraering, a. ? Pseudo-azrA. [Cf. next.] 

? Doting, dreaming. 

1827 G. Daiiley Sylvia 64 A half-brain’d loon ! A mimmer- 
ing driveller ! 

t Mimmerkin. Obs. Sc. In 6 mymmerken, 
-in. [Cf. Du. mijmeren (MDu. mimmeren , mi- 
ineren ) to dote; and see -kin.] ? A dotard. 

1308 Kennedie Flyling w. Dunbar 29 Mandrag mym- 
merkin, maid maister bot in mowis. Ibid. 534 Cankrit Caym, 

. .Tutiuillus, Marmaidyn, mymmerken, monstir of all men. 

TVn mxa ick, -ry, obs. forms of Mimic, Mimicey. 
Mimmulus, obs. form of Mimulus. 

Mimness (mi'm,nes). [f. Mim a. + -ness.] 
Primness, demureness. 

c 1817 Hogg Tales 3- Sk., Edin. Baillie {1878) V. 224 My 
angel Lady Jane .. had now lost all her jocularity ana 
flippancy of speech ; there was nothing but mimness and 
reserve in the Marquess’s presence. 

f Mi mograph. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L . mimo- 
graphus , Gr. plpoypa.<p-os : see next. Cf. + geograph , 
bibliography — next. 

1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. 13 {Plato), Sopliron the 
Mimographe. 

Mimograpker (maimp-grafar). [f. L. mTmo- 
graph-us (a. Gr. plpoypatpcn, f. plpo-s Mime sb. + 
-ypaepos writer) + -er I : see -Grapher.] A writer 
or composer of mimes. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 235 Mimographers 
I needs must call them. Ibid. 267 Some are Poetasters, or 
Mimographers. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 396 'Tis 
in this that the great mimographer, the father and prince 
of poets, excels so highly; his characters being wrought to 
a likeness beyond what any succeeding masters were ever 
able to describe. 1838 Donaldson tr. C. O. Muller’s Hist. 
Lit. Anc. Gr. xxxix. § 4 II. 215 Sophron the monographer. 

+ Mimo’loger. Obs.—° [f. Gr. pTpo\ 6 y-os 
reciter of mimes (f. pTpo-s Mime 4 - -Ao-yor that 
speaks) + -EE 1 ; see -loger.J A reciter of mimes. 
So MimoTogist. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mimologer, one who recites Rhymes. 
1832 Examiner 21/1 She is the Psyche o' the Mimologists. 

t MimoTogy. Obs. [ad. Gr. pTpokoyia, 
f. pljsokoyos : see prec.] Recitation of mimes. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mimology, a making of Rhymes. 

Mimophyre (mai’md'fom). Betrology. [f. 
mimo- (see next) 4- -phyr ending of G. porphyr 
porphyry.] An un crystallized rock having the 
appearance of porphyry. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 56/2 Mimophyre. Cement argil- 
laceous, uniting distinct grains of felspar, &c. 

t Mimo-prophet. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
pip o-s Mime (taken in the sense of ‘ mimic’, ‘sham’) 
+ Prophet.] A mock or pretended prophet. 
Hence f Mimoprophetic a. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial., Schol. (1713) 567 When the 
whole Empire of the World was promised . . to the Fainilists, 
by their Mimo- Prophet H. N. Ibid. 371 The Quakers., 
are to be esteemed.. a Mimoprophetick sort of People. 

|| Mimosa (minmu'za, minmu'sa). PL -as, also 
Lat. -80. [mod.L. (Colin 1619: see Hatz.-Darm. 
s.v.), app. f. L. mim-us Mime sb. + -as a fern, of 
-osus suffix ; see -OSE. The name seems to have 
been meant to allude to the * mimicry’ of conscious 
life shown by the Sensitive Plant.] 

1 . a. Bot. A genus of leguminous shrubs, natives 
of tropical and sub-tropical regions; the best 
known representative is the common Sensitive 
Plant, M. pitdica. The genus was originally 
nearly co-extensive with the present sub-order 
Mimosene, but has been greatly narrowed by the 
separation of Acacia and other genera. Also, a 
plant of this genus, b. In popular language 
applied chiefly to the Sensitive Plant and to certain 
trees of the genus Acacia, esp. the Australian 
species otherwise known as Wattle- trees. 

[1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Mimosa: Plants, the same 
with Sensative.] . 1751 _J. Hill Hist. Plants 474 The 
legume of the Mimosa is articulated, and the leaves are 
sensitive. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., The species of 
Mimosa, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are these: 1. The 
common sensitive shrub. 2. The prickly and more sensitive 
Mimosa.., 5. The prickly Pernambuco Mimosa. 1775 Nat. 
Hist, in A nn. R eg. (1783) 93 The Mimosa;, or sensitive plants. 
x8ox Southey Thalaba 1. xiv,. Beneath a tall mimosa’s 
shade .. They saw a man reclined. 1808 Scott Mann. 
iv. Introd. 196 For not Mimosa’s tender tree Shrinks sooner 
from the touch than he. 1847 Longf. Ev. ii. ii. 42 At the 
tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies, Far in 
advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa. 1837 
Livingstone Trav. xi. 203 White-thorned mimosa ( Acacia 
horrida). 1862 G. T. Lloyd 33 Yrs. in Tasmania iii. 33 
The Mimosa or Wattlej which prevails throughout the most 
fertile lands of Tasmania. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. i. (1872) 
9 A few miserable stunted thorny mimosas. 

2 . The bark of various Australian species of 
Acacia, used in tanning; also called Watlle-bark. 

1852-4 Tomlinson's Cycl. Use -f. Arts, etc. (1866) II. 28 
Mimosa or Wattle-bark, is procured from different species 
of mimosa, which grow in Australia and New Zealand. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as mimosa-bush, family , 
scrub, shrub, - thorn ; mimosa-bark = sense 2; 
mimosa gu va=gum arabic (see Arabic a. 2 ). 


*848 W. Westgarth Australia Felix xvii. 255 The other 
exports of Australia Felix consist chiefly of tallow, . .*mimosa 
bark, and gum-wood, xgoo Kipling in Daily News i6Jutie 
4^5 McManus went for a walkthrough the 'mimosa-bushes. 
1860 Gray Man. Bot. 91 Mimosete , the '"Mimosa Family. 
1890 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Mimosa gum. xgoo Doyle Green 
Flag 4 Thick dumps of *mimosa scrub. 1830 R. Dawson 
Pres. State Austral, v. (1831) 202 Gum arabic, which exudes 
from the * mimosa shrubs. 1894 Sir G. H. Portal Mission 
Uganda 33 Clumps of "mimosa thorns. 1898 Daily News 
6 Sept. 4/7 They stood behind the thin breastwork of mimosa 
thorn bushes. 1773 Masson Journeys at Cape in Phil. 
T rans. LXV I. 290 W e encamped under a large * mimosa tree. 
Mimose (mimou's). Betrology. [a. F. mimose . ] 
A uniformly greyish coloured lava composed of 
compact feldspar closely united with pyroxene. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 56/2 Mimose. Laminated felspar, 
and augite. 

Mimosite (mimiJu'soit). Balmont. [ad. mod.L. 
Mimosites (see J. II. Balfour Man. Bot. 1849, 
§1189): see Mimosa and -ite.] Any fossil 
remains of plants supposed to have belonged to 
the sub-order Mimosete. 

1882 in Ogilvie ; and in later Diets. 

Mimotannic (minwtarnik), a. Client, [f. 
Mimo(sa) + Tannic a .] Mimotannic add: a 
variety of tannic acid found in the mimosa. 

1837 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. v. § 4 (1862) 403 The 
essential constituents of catechu are mimotannic acid and 
catechin. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 235 Kino 
contains a species of tannin, called mimotannic acid tor 
catechu-tannic acid). 

Mimotype (mi nmtaip). Zool. [f. Gr. pipos 
Mime sb. (taken in the sense of ‘ mimic’) + Tybe 
sb .] ‘ A type or form of animal life which in one 
country is the analogue or representative of a type 
or form found in another country, to which it is 
not very closely related’ (Cent. Diet.). 

x88x T. Gill in Smithsonian Rep. 460 The quasi-repre- 
sentative forms are not only isotypes, but simply mimotypes. 
Foot-n. Mimotypes , forms distantly resembling each other, 
but fulfilling similar functions. 

Hence Mimotypic (mimoti'pik) a., relating to 
or having the character of a mimotype. 

1890 in Century Did. ; and in later Diets. 

Mimp (mimp), sb. and a. [Phonetically sym- 
bolic : cf. Mim.] 

A. sb. A pursing up of the lips. 

? 1820 Heiress 54, I am preparing the cast of the lips for the 
ensuing winter, .thus. ..It is to be called the Paphian mimp. 

B. adj. Prim, precise, affected, mim. 

1882 in Lane. Glass., Mimp, prim, precise, affected, 

bo Mi'mpetty mimp adv., in prim silence. 

1798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. 1. 168, I am so teased 
and so lectured by the old folks that I sit mimpetty mimp 
before them merely for peace sake. 

Mimp (mimp), v. dial. [Cf. Mimp sb.] 

1 1 . traits. To purse up (one’s mouth). 

17x0 Brit. Apollo III. No. 35. 2/2 She niimp’d up her 
Mouth with scorn. 

2 . intr. * To speak or act in an affected or mincing 
manner; to toy or play with one’s food in ail 
affected manner ’ (E. D. D.). 

c i86x Staton Rays from Loominary 41 Peggy coom 
mimpin up besoide him, lookin bonnily confused. _ 1880 
Mrs. Parr Adam 4 Eve vi. 83, I thought you’d be mimpin’ 
and mincin’, and that nothin’ ud please 'ee. 

t Mi'mpins. Obs. ? School slang- (See quot.) 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 35 (1822) 1. 275 There used 
to be a mystery called miinpins, which as Dr. J ohnson would 
say, made a pretty sweetmeat. 

Mimsey (mi’inzi), a. dial. Also mimzy. [f. 
Mim a. : cf. clumsy, flimsy, tipsy.] ‘ Prim, prudish; 
contemptible’ (E. D. D.). 

1880 A ntrim <J- Down Gloss., Mint, Mimsey , prim, prudish. 
1895 S. Christian Sarah (ed. 4) 262 She is no mimzy miss to 
be scared, or a reed to break if you lean your hand on it. 

|| Mimulus (lru-mizzli's). Bot. Also 8 xnim- 
mulus. [mod.L, ; app. dim. of L. mhnus Mime 
sb. The application by Linnreus (sense 2) is sup- 
posed to allude to the resemblance of the flowers 
to a mask.] 

f 1 . The Louse-wort or Red Rattle, Pedicularis 
sylvatica. Obs .— 0 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mimmulus, the Herb Rattle, 
or Louse- wort. 1727 Bailey vol. It. 

2 . A genus of flowering plants (N.O. Scrophu - 
larinem), indigenous in America, Asia, and Africa; 
a plant of this genus (in popular use esp. M. luteus, 
the * monkey-flower’ or 1 monkey-plant’). 

M. moschatns is commonly known as the musk plant. 

1824 Loudon Encycl. Gardening Index, Mimulus, monkey- 
flower. 1882 Garden 10 June. 406/3 Single Miinuluses in 
variety. . have been the most brilliant outdoor hardy flowers 
I have. 1905 Longm. Mag. Jan. 253 The showy yellow 
flowers of the North American mimulus may be seen. 

II Mimus (mai*m»s). Ornith. [mod.L. use of 
L. mimus Mime sb.] A genus of American birds 
including the mocking-bird, M. polyglot /tis ; a bird 
of this genus. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mimus,.. the Indian Mock- 
bird, not much unlike the Jay, but somewhat smaller. 

attrib. 1896 Newton Did. Birds 958 In the Mimus- 
group the tarsus is anteriorly scutellated. 

t Mi' my, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Mime sb. + -Y 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to a mime or mimic. 




mm. 

1683 O. U. Parish Ch. No Conventicles 4 When his mimy 
Face should appear, with Gravity and Laughter at the same 
instant. 

t Min, sb\ Obs. Forms: 1, 4 myne, mine, 

3 mune-, 3-4 min, 4 mirme, 4-5 mynfne. [OE. 
myne masc. , - OS. muni - (in wunilic lovable), ON. 
mun-r mind, desire, love, Goth, mun-s OTeut. 
*muni-z , f. wlc. -grade of the Indogermanic root 
*men- (: *mon- : »m-) : see Mind sb. J 

1 . a. Mind, purpose, intention (OE. only), b. 
Remembrance, memory, mention. To make min 
of', to mention. 

Beowulf 2572 Laessan h wile . . honne his myne sohte. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5174 Yee ha sin \>at yee male of him ani min. 
Ibid. 8835 To haf 0 hat tre lastand min. a 1430 Myrc 1852 
On Jjy power j?eti haue how mynne, pat pou my?t a-soyle of 
alle synne. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxiv, 361 Now, gramercy 
agayn ! Mekill thank and myn and this shatbe ment. 

2 . Comb.-, min-day = M ind-day ; also at t rib. 

a; 1225 After. It. 22 Ine anniuersaries, h et i s i ne mune* 
dawes of ower leoue vreond. 133a in Weaver Wells Wills 
(18901 84 A myndey cowe that I had of my mother. 

+ Min, sb. 2 Sc. Obs. Shortened form of 

Minnie, mother. 

i... Johnnie Faa in Child Ballads IV. 284 (Cent.) I'm 
Johnny Faa o’ Yetholm town. There dwall my min and 
aaddie 0. 

+ Min, a. Obs. Also 3 minim, 4-5 myn(n)e, 
4-6 myn. [a. ON. mimic {-.—^minra) = 0 Fris. 
minnera, minra, OS. minnero (MDn. minre, 
minder, Du. minder ), OHG. minniro (MHG. 
minre, minner , mod.G. minder), Goth, minniza 
OTeut. *minnhon-, * minwizon cogn. w. Gr. 
pivvOtiv to make or grow smaller, L. minuere to 
diminish, L. minor less. 

The alleged OE. min does not exist ; the word in the 
supposed examples is miuite with the sense ‘ wicked, harm- 
ful ’, prob. cognate with man Man a. and sbp] 

Less. Always coupled with more, 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter ix. 5 pou snibbid genge mare and 
minne, Forworthed wiked for his sinne. 13. , Gaw. fy Gr. 
Knt. 1881 here he schrof hym schyrly, & schewed his mys- 
dedez, Of pe more & he mynne, & merci besechez. c 1400 
Rule St. Benet 173 Who so makes myrth mor or min, In 
god behoues his ioy begin, c 1440 York Myst. ix. 34 My 
Fadir knewe both more and myntie,. .That al pis worlde 
shuld synke for synne. 1371 H. Charteris Lyndesay's 
U its. Adhort. a vj b, Idolateris . . Reid heir 3our lyfe at large, 
baith rnair and min. 

f Min, v. 1 Obs. Forms: 1 (*mynian, *myn- 
nan), 3 rd sing. pres, mynep, mbj. menese; 4-5 
mya(n, [OE. *mynian, f. myne MinjA 1 ] intr. 
To intend, purpose; to direct one’s course, go. 

a 1000 Gut lilac 1061 pser min hyht myneS to gesecenne. 
axooo in Codcayne Shrine 163 Ic Isere selcne Sara pe ma^a 
si & manigne warn hmbbe paet he meni-.e to pam ilcan wuda. 

13,. Gaw. 4 Gr. Kut. 982 pe lorde..Mynned merthe to be 
made vpon many sypez. a 1400-50 A lex under 4787 Vp at a 
ma3te mountane he myns with his ost. 

t Min, z>. 2 Obs. Forms: 2-4 mine, 3-4 munne, 
min(ne, 4-3 mya(e, mynne. [a. ON. minna 
(•.—OTeut. type *minjan, *menjan,t root *men - : 
see Mind sb. The first quot. may belong to OE. 
mynegian : see Ming zl] 

L tram. To remind. 

c 1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 139 And he minede alle men to 
forleten here sinnes, and beten. a 1400-50 A lexander 4613 
Ne tieuire na mercy 30 w emell as mynes me sour pistiil. 
a 1430 Lt Marie Arth. 169 Syr, of one thinge I wolle you 
mynne. 

2 . impers. Me mins - 1 recollect, I remember, 
1 think. Const, of, on. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5274 Ne minnes yow noght, now mani 
dal, Of a drem, lang sipen gan? 13,. Sir Bates (A.) 183 
1 ?e ', }he seide, * of a wilde bor I wene, me minep bouie for, 
Al of pe feurel' <1x400-50 Alexander 1625 For in pe 
marche of Messedone me mynes [MS. Dublin me menys] on 
a tyme, pat [etc.]. C 1460 Towneley Myst. xxviii. 200 Cryst 
saide his self, mynnes me, That [etc.]. 

3 . trans. To remember, to have or bear in 
mind ; to call to mind, or remembrance, recollect. 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 99s On pe morne,as vch man mynez 
pat tyme. £1400 Destr. Troy 1434 Happye is pe here 
In no hate lengis,..Ne mynnes no malls pat is of mynd 
past, a 1400-30 Alexander 1094 As 30ns qondire hi^e hill 
sail ay hald his place, So sall pt name fra now forth be 
mynned in mynde. 14. . in Polit. Relig, 4 Love Poems 
(1903) 219 My merci, if pou it mynned, Y haue schewed it 
pee on many wise. 

b. inir, and rejl. Also, to think (of something 
or some one). Const, of on, upon. 

<11300 Cursor M. 112 A lastand ware apon to myn. 
Ibid, 8252 Of cercles bat he toke a-wai Offrand he made at 
min on ai. 01340 Hampole Psalter viti. 5 What is man 
hat pou ert mynand of himt 13 . , E. E. A Hit. P, A. 583 
Fyrst of my hyre my lorde con mynne. 1375; Langl. P. Pt, 
B. xv. 454 Je mynnen we! how Mathew seith how a man 
madeafeste. <x x\z$Cursor M .aiH-jo, (Trim) Hongres&deep 
vpon to mynne. e 1460 Towneley Myst. xxviii, 136 Myn ye 
noght that I you told. .That my body shuld be sold. 

4 . trans. To commemorate. 

a 1223 St. Marker. 2 pe eadi melden pat we munniS to 
del. 

5 . trans. To say, tell, mention, record, relate. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 23953 Of hir trull it es ml tale, Hir 
murning for to min. t c 1323 Old Age iv. in E. E. P. (1862) 
149 I set ic am win sunne pat i ne mai 0031 munne. a 1373 
Lay Folks Ma ss Bk. App. iv. 456 Sep >e trewely trouwe 
per-Inne, And fulUche out of jor moup hit mynne, per-to 


456 

liht muche mede. c 1400 Destr. Troy Frol. 37 Amonges 
pat menye, — to myn hym be nome, — Homer was holden 
haithill of dedis. <x 1600 Flodden Field lxxii. in Child Bal- 
lads III. 358 The first word that our prince did myn, ‘ Wel- 
come, dukes and erics, to mee ! ’ 

Min, obs. lorm of Mine. 

II Mina 1 (msrna). PI. minse (moi-nf), min as 
(moi-naz). Also 7 myna, mine, 8 minah; pi. 7 
minaes, mynaes. [L. minct , ad. Gr. y.va, (see 
Mna), prob. from a Babylonian source: cf. 
Manek.] 

1 . A unit of weight anciently used in Western 
Asia, Greece, and Egypt. 

In Greek-speaking countries it contained too drachmas ; 
it varied according to locality and time, but was not far 
from 1 lb. avoirdupois ; 100 rmnas made a talent. In As- 
syria and Babylonia there seem to have been two different 
minas, one being double of the other. 

1603 Holland Plutarch Explan. Words, Mina or Mna, 
a weight, answering to Libra , that is to say, a pound. 
1771 Paper in Phil. Trans. LXl. 487 It weighed 72 Attic 
Minas. 1843 P. Smith in W. Smith's Diet. Gr. 4 Rom. , 
Ant. s. v. Talent tent. Another standard of the talent, which 
was used in commercial transactions,. .the mina of which 
was called the commercial mina. . .This mina is mentioned 
. . as weighing 138 drachmae. 1903 xgth Cent. Aug. 271 
The Babylonian ordinary mina was equal to 982-4 grammes. 
Sixty minae made one talent. 

2 . A denomination of money anciently current 
in Greece and Greek-speaking countries, = 100 
drachmas, or about (Rendered ‘pound’ in 
the English versions of the N.T.) 

1579-80 North Plutarch, Lysander {iyjs) 486 A tallent of 
siluer, two andfifty Minas [etc.]. 1638 SinT. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 242 Each supper stood him in a hundred Mynaes of 
gold, each mina or dina, in our money valuing six and twenty 
shillings and eight pence. 1639 Stanley Hist, Philos, xi. 
(1687) 768/2 He [Protagoras] was the first, that took a hun- 
dred Minae for a gratuity. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
xxxiv. (1711) I. 312 He was presently awarded ten Attick 
Mines. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. x. (1869) 1 . 141 Four 
mina; were equal to thirteen pounds six shillings and eight 
pence. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xxxiii. IV. 296 Cyrus had 
promised them a largess of five minas a-piece. 1845 P. 
Smith in W. Smith's Diet , Gr. 4 Rom, Ant. s.v. Talentum, 
The [Attic] mina wns 4/. is. yd.. .The Aeginetan mina was, 
according to the existing coins, 5I. 14J. 7 et. 1877 C. Geikie 
Christ liv. (1879) 637 He gave them each, only a mina, one 
hundred drachmae. 

B, =Maneh. 

1737 Whiston Josephus p. cl, Maneh, Mna, or Mina, as 
a com =60 Shekels. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 37/2 
[Ezekiel] tells us that the minah or maneh was valued at 
60 shekels. 

II Mina 2 (marna). Forms: 8 may n at, 8-9 
mino, minor, 9 minah, minar, miner, myna, 
mynah, myneh, maina, 9- mina. [Hindi mai- 
««.] A name applied to several different stumoid 
passerine birds of India and countries further east, 
belonging to the genera Acridotheres and Eulabes , 
esp. Eulabes (formerly Gracula) religiosa , the 
common talking starling of India. In Australia 
also applied to various species of the genera Mano- 
rhina and Myzaniha, 

1769 Lady M. Coke Jml. xx Aug. (1892) III. 13T A number 
of line Birds presented themselves before me: an Noble Mino 
that I wanted to Buy, but [etc.], 1800 Misc. Tracts in Asiat. 
Ann. Reg. 4/2 The tnaynat. 1813 J. Forbes Oriental Mem. 
I.47 The myneh is a very eutertaining bird,. .articulating 
several words in the manner of the starling. 1831 Trelawny 
A dv. Younger Son III. 246 The mina, of deeper blue than 
the sky. 1B48 Gould Birds Australia IV. pi. 79 Yellow- 
throated Miner. 1839 Lang Wand. India 263 A minar was 
chased fay a small hawk. 1879 M. Stokes Ind. Fairy 
Talcs iv. (1880} 18 So the dog went to a maina and said : 

* What shall I do to hurt this cat ? ’ 1888 D. Macdonald 
Gum Boughs 146 Yellow-legged minahs, tamest of all 
Australian birds. 2893 Myna, Maina, Minor [see Crackle i]. 
b. Comb., as mina-bird, - grackle . 

1782, 1842 Minor Grakle, mino grakle [see Grackle i]. 
xZbe, Chambers's Encycl. , Mina bird. 

Minace, obs. Sc. form of Menace v . 
Minacious (minePjhs), a. [f. L. minaci-, 
minax (f. minart to threaten) -t- -ous. Cf. It. 
minaccioso.] Menacing, threatening; of a threaten- 
ing character ; full of threats or menaces. 

1660 H, More Myst. Godl. m. iii. 63 Whether the face of 
Heaven, .look upon us with a. .sad and minacious counten- 
ance. a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 349 He 
ghostly Wants supplies, gives inward Joys, Which most 
minacious Crosses overpoise. *889 Abp. Benson in Life II. 
286 He went away with a kind of minacious ‘ Very well*. 

absol. 1824 BlacMo. Mag. XVI. 68 You have often a touch 
of the minaceous [rfc]. 

Hence Hina'ciously adv., BSina'ciousness. 
1674 Rec. Presbyt . Inverness (S.H.S.) 43 Donald dow 
Mack conachie, . menaeiouslie threatened the Minister. 1864 
Q, Rev. Oct, 571 The attitude of the Papal communion 
Before this new enemy is that of a startled, trembling 
minaciousness. 1895 Punch 21 Dec. 300/2 Two. .terriers, 
which barked minauously at my legs. 

Miuacity (mmac.sla). [f. L. minac-etn, minax 
threatening [see Minacious a,) + -m,] ‘ Disposi- 
tion to use threats’ (J.); denunciation. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. *841 L. Hunt Seeru. (1864) 
76 Nor is the district without its historical minacities. 1834 
Milman Lat, Chr. vi, iii. (1864) HI. 4811 The warning was 
couched in words of prophetic minacity. 
f Miuacy. Obs. Also 6-7 rrrenacy. [ad. L. 
min&cim threats, t. minic-, minax threatening : see 
Minacious and -Aov.j = Menace. 


MINATOBY. 

1563 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 17 Saynt Albane 
. . litie heeded the menacies [L. minas ] of the Prince. 1645 
Featly Dippers Dipt 1x646) 79 According to that dreadful! 
menacy in the second Commandment, a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams 11. (1693) 17 Yet was I left under that minacy 
and the minacer..left to his course against me. 

Minah, variant of Mina 1 and Mina 2 . 

Minal, variant of Monaul. 

Minam, var. Misnnom Obs. exc. dial., a minnow. 
1656 Spelman Villare Angl. Pref. 3 What Dragg-net.. 
can be so cast to catch all Minams that come under It ? 
t Mrnant, a. Obs. [f. L. minant-em, pr. pple. 
of minari to threaten.] That threatens. 

1646-8 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 197 A Minant 
Exhalation. 

II Minar (minau). Also 7 mynar. [a. Arab. 
; Ijd> manar, f. loot of nar fire.] A lighthouse, 

a tower, or turret. Cf. Minaret. 

1663 Sir_T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 142 High slender 
Turrets which the Mahometans, .term. .Minars, i.e. lowers. 
Ibid. 318 A Tower, Mynar [edd. 1634, 1638, manor], 1864 
Chambers' s Encycl. s. v., In India, Minars, or pillars of 
victory, are frequently erected in connection with mosques. . .’ 
They. .are divided into stories by projecting balconies, like 
the minarets. 1898 G. Smith Twelve Ind. Statesm. iii. 100 
The Taj itself.. was illumined by the electric light from its 
four minars and the mosques on either side. 

Minar, variant of Mina A 
Minaret (mrnaret). Forms : a. 7 miaoret, 
8 minarat, mineret, 9 menaret, 7- minaret ; 
P. 8-9 minaree, minareh, menareh. [a. Arab, 
j^lxo manard 1 , manarat (in Turkish pronunciation 

minare ), f. root of nar fire : cf. Minar. The 
immediate source may be F. minaret ; cf. Sp. 
minarete, Pg, minareto, It. ininaretio.~\ A tall 
slender tower or turret, connected with a mosque, 
surrounded by one or more projecting balconies, 
from which the muezzin calls the people to prayer, 
n. 1682 Wheler Journ. Greece v. 364 They have built a 
Minoret, or tall, slender Steeple ; out of which they make a 
Noise, to call People together, at their set times of Prayer. 
1695 Motteux Saint-X) Ion's Morocco 72 Two Mosques, 
whose Minarets are of a considerable height. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers I. iv. 157 This Khalifa was the first who erected 
Minarets in the Mosques. 1760 Ann. Reg. 87 All the 
minerets. . were thrown down. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. n„ 
xxxviii, The cross descends, thy minarets arise. 1839 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 18 The.. menaret of each mosque. 1869 
Tozer Highl. Turkey I, 51 The minarets and the castle 
which crowns the highest position produce a striking effect. 
( 3 . X775CHANDLER j'Vvm.< 4 .s/«<'I/.(i 825 )L 59Amid these the 
tall miuarees rise, and white houses glitter, dazzling the 
beholder. 1798 Tweddell in Rem. (1815) I. 235 One of the 
minaiehs of St. Sophia. 1839 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 379 The 
inueddins on the menarehs had chanted the Selam of Friday, 
b. transf. and fig. 

i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. ii. 13 This beautiful minaret of ice. 
1870 B, Harte Dickens in Camp i, The dim Sierras, far 
beyond, uplifting Their minarets of snow. 

C. attrib., as minaret-top, -tower. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xviii. 224 A solitary column or 
minaret-tower. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. i. 37 The 
only call for prayer is from the minaret top. 

Minareted (mi-nareted ), a . Also minaretted. 
[f. Minaret + -ed L] Possessing, furnished with, 
or characterized by minarets. 

1844 Ld. Houghton Palm Leaves 138 In the minaretted 
distance gleamed Purple and faint-green relics of the day. 
1893 W» S. Burrell & Edith E. Cuthell Ind, Mem. 37 
The family mosque, a tiny minareted building. 
Minargent (minaudgent). [f. (Ald)min(ium 
+ Argent.] A kind of aluminium-bronze. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. s. v. 1889 Brannt K rv.pp 
If Wildbergtr's Metallic Alloys 322 M inargent. This 
alloy, which has a very beautiful white color, is composed 
of copper 1000 parts, nickel 700, tungsten 50, aluminium 10. 

Minas (s)e, obs. Sc. forms of Menace v . 
Minati, obs. form of Manatee, 

Minatorial (minato-rial), a, [f. Minatory + 
-AL.J Minatory, threatening. 

1885 in Cassell’s Encycl. Did . ; and in later Diets. 

Hence Minato’rially adv. - Minatorily. 

1847 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Miaatorily (mi natorili), adv. [f. Minatory 
+ -EY 2 .] In a minatory or threatening manner. 
<11670 Hacket Abp. Williams t. (1693) 103 His other 
Works being prohibited so strictly and minatorily, that 
Bishops might not read them. 

Minatory (mimatori), a. and sb. Also 6 mino- 
tary, mynatory, 6-7 minatoiia. [ad. 0 F. mina- 
toire, ad. late L. mindiorius , f. minari to threaten.] 
A. adj. Expressing, uttering, or conveying a 
threat ; also, of the nature of a thieat or menace; 
threatening, menacing. 

153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 612/1 Those wordes he 
mynatory and tnrettes. 1343 Grafton Contn. Harding 
522 Kyng Rychard..reiected the dukes request with many 
spitefull and minotary woordes. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. 
Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 29 With rough and minatorie 
speeches [he] began to menace them. 1644 Bulwer Chiral, 
39 This minatory Agitation of the Hand. 1831 Carlyle 
Sterling 1. xiii, Considerable clouds of Invasion .. hung 
minatory over the North and North-East of Spain. 1898 
Bodley France II. iv. vii. 423 A doctrine minatory to the 
army of France. 

f B. sb. A threat, a menace. Obs. rare. 

1372 Burleigh in Digges Comfl. Ambuss. (1655) 334 With 
some sweet minatories, he unrated that he might be staied. 


MmAUDEJRXE. 

1686 Evelyn Diary 22 Sept,, The Emperor sending his 
Minatories to the King of Denmark. 

Mi nature, obs. form of Miniature. 

|| Minauderie (minodpri). [Fr., f. minauder 
to put on affected expressions, f. mine expression 
of face : see Mien.] Coquettish airs. 

1763 H. Walpole Let, to Mann 11 Aug., The Duchess., 
is a heap of minauderies and affectations. 1823 Scott 
Peverjl xl, [She] neglected nothing that effrontery and min- 
auderie could perforin to draw upon herself some portion of 
the King's observation. 1849 Thackeray Pendetmis xlvii, 
How much pleasanter than the minauderies of the young 
ladies in the ball-rooms. 

Minaul, variant of Monaul. 
t Miuaway. Chiefly Sc, Obs. Also 7 min- 
naway, 8 minuwae, 9 minowaye, minua. 
Phonetic adoption of F. menuet , Minuet. 

1 1695 Ballad , Constant Coridon ii, No Minnaway Dance, 
or Boree, Was ever so sweet a strain. 1787 Burns Let. to 
IV. Nicol 1 June, She ., tipper-taipers when she taks the 
gate, first iike a. lady's gentlewoman in a minuwae. 1816 
Hogg Poetic Mirror (1817) 202 The Otar dancit ane mino- 
waye. 1821 [see Mince v. 6 b]. 1826 Galt Last of Lairds 
xiv. Like a maid of honour dancing a minaway wi’ the 
lord-chancellor. 

Mince [mins), sb. [f. Mince v.] 

1. Minced meat ; mincemeat. 

a 1830 Rossetti Dante ttc Circ.u. (1874) 274 Then let them 
hew me to such mince As a man’s limbs may make. 1863 
[see Hash sb. 1]. _ 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old-town Folks xxvii. 
(1870) 303 ‘ We children ' were employed in chopping mince 
for pies. 1899 O. Seaman In Cap 4* Bells (1:900) 84 Those 
pies at which you annually wince, Hearing the tale how 
happy months will follow Proportioned to the total mass of 
mince You swallow. 

2. An act of * mincing] ’ in speech or gesture. 

Richardson 1837 has a quot. in which mince is a misprint 

for minde. The sense appears in many later Diets., and 
though no authority is cited, it is so < completely according 
to analogy that it might he used without producing any 
sense of novelty. 

Mince (mins), v. Forms: a, 4-6 mynce, 5-6 
mynse, 5 mence, (7 minze), 6-7 minse, 
6- mince ; P. dial 5 mynsh, 7 minelie, 9 
minsh, 6- mincli. [Late ME. mynce , mynsh , 
ad. OF. minder, minchier (mod.F. mincer ), \ 
accentual variant of menuisier : -popular L. * mi- 
ll uliare, f. L. minutia (see Minutia), f. minutus 
Minute a. Cf. It. minuzzare and ( am)mencire .] 

1. trans. To cut or chop (meat, etc.) small, or 
in little pieces. + Also, to cut up tobacco. 

a. 1c 1390 Form o/Cury (1780) 12 Mynce Oy nouns and cast 
(>er to Safronn and Sake, c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 18 
Above jiese lierbus a lytul larde Smalle myncyd. c 1430 Two 
Cookery-bks . 41 pen mence Sawge. _ c 1460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 400 Mynse hem [tc, partridges, etc.] smalle in pe 
siruppe. 1535 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. 48 Rawe 
fleshe very finely minced. 1611 Middleton & Dekker 
Roaring Girls n. i, C 3 Shee that minces Tobacco. 1693 
J. Dryden in Dryden's Juvenal xiv. (1697) 353 The least 
Remains of which they mince, and dress It o'er again to 
make another Mess. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11, i, [At dinner] 
The Wife minced a bit of Meat, then crumbled some bread 
on a Trencher, and placed it before me. a 1736 Mrs. 
Haywood New Present (1771) 159 Mince veryfine the white 
of a chicken. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. xxxiv, The 
sergeant asked for pepper and salt ; minced the food fine and 
made it savoury. 1887 Span's Househ. Managem. 284 
Mince the flesh of a hen lobster to the size of small dice. 

absol. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 230 And who has to 
kill and skm and mince and boil and roast 1 The cook, I said. 

3. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1792) I. 291 A small 
joint of meat, ..served us cold, hashed and minched, from 
one week to the other. 1821 [see 7]. 1880 Jamieson, To 
M inch, Minsk , to cut into small pieces. 

b. To chop up or grind small with a knife or 
mincing-machine and cook (meat, usually the 
remains of a joint, etc., left from a previous meal). 

Mod. We will have the cold meat minced for dinner to-day. 

c. transf. To cut (a person) in small pieces. 

160a Shaks. Ham. 11, ii. 537 She saw Pyrrhus make mali- 
cious sport In mincing with his Sword her Husbands iimbes. 
1607 — Timon iv. iii. 122 Spare not the Babe, .Tliinke it a 
Bastard . . And mince it sans remorse. 1648 Gage West Ind. 
200 Fearing that many would fall upon him cowardly and 
mince him small in pieces. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 120 Revive 
the Wits ! But murder first, and mince them all to bits. 
1819 Shelley Cyclops 359 He . . minces their flesh and gnaws 
their bone With his cursed teeth. 1896 Farmer & Henley 
Slang , Mince (medical students'), to dissect. 

_ fl. 1635 Heywood Hierarchic 11.64 Thinking to minch me 
into parts and fleece Me of my right, 
j* d. To cut or slash. Obs. rare. 
a 1560 Becon Jewel of Joy Wks. 11. 19 b, Theyr dublets 
and hoses,. .for the most parte are so mynsed cutte and 
lagged, that [etc.]. 1382 Stanyhurst Mneis n, (Arb.) 63 
Lyk on a mountayn thee tree dry wythered oaken Sliest by 
the clowne Coridon rusticks with twtbbil, or hatchet. Then 
the tre deepe minced, far chopt dooth terrify e swinckers. 

f e. The alleged proper term for : To carve (a 
plover). Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vij b, A Plouer Mynsed. 1513 Bk. 
Keruynge in Babies Bk. 151 Wynge that quayle mynce that 
plouer thye that pegyon. 1661 Rabisha Cookery Dissected 
233 Mince that Plover. 1840 H. Ainsworth Tower of 
London xxxix, In the old terms of his art, he leached the 
brawn,, .minced the plovers, thighed the pigeons. 

2. transf. nxi&fig. To cut up. subdivide minutely. 
Also with up, f To mince away, to nullify by 
multiplied petty exceptions, 
a. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6758 All northumberlande 
prouynce He thoght as crams of brede to mynce. 1381 
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Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 190 To mince his labour 
so, as ech one can haue but some litle. 1659 Fuller Holy 
Wary. xxi. (1640) 264 We will not take notice of Germaine 
as it is minced into pettie Principalities. 1689 T. R. View 
Govt. Europe 62 The Jesuits there have.. minc’d away all 
the old remains of Morality and Conscience, a 1748 Watts 
Improv. Mindu. vi. § 2(1801) 241 , 1 have always thought it a 
mistake in the preacher to mince his text or his subject too 
small, by a great number of subdivisions. 1833 Marsden 
Early Purit.' 244 Their [sc. the Puritans’] sermons were not 
studiously minced up in tiny fragments. 

reft. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i.§ 8 Nor contented 
with a general breach or dichotomy with their Church, do 
subdivide and mince themselves almost into Atoms. 

3 . 1637 Rutherford Lett. 11 Mar., And let Christ have all 
your love, without minching or dividing it. 1712 M. Henry 
Life P. Henry Wks. 1S53 II. 647/1 In his expositions, he 
reduced the matter of the chapter . . read to some heads ; 
not by a logical analysis, which often mincheth it too small 
f 3. To diminish, take away from. Obs. 
a , 1646 J. Benbrigge Vsura Accom. 20 He that minceth 
his estate, doth diminish the Magistrate’s Right [= Taxes]. 

3. 1499 in N. Riding Rec. (1894) 178 Wherby the seid 
wode is mynshed and hurt. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buria.lt 
(1833) 33 Lawlesse publicans, lyke Hophnees with elcrookes 
to minche and not bamueles, to mense the offerings of God. 

4. To lessen or diminish in representation ; to 
make little of, minimize ; to disparage ; to pal- 
liate, extenuate (faults). Now rare. 

<11591 H. Smith Serm. (1637) 395 Wee mince our sins as 
though they needed no forgivenesse, 1609 W. M. Man in 
Moone (Percy Soc.) 46 To mince and extenuate any laudable 
part in her, but to displayand augment whatsoever deformity 
you know by her. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 1. iii, Be gone 
Futelli, doe not mince one syllable Of what you heare. 
a 1676ILU.E Prim. Orig. Man. u. vii. 186 The Author of 
the Dissertation .. seems to mince the Universality of the 
Flood. 1683 Dryden Sylvie Pref. a 3 b, If to trance his 
meaning,. .1 had. .omitted some part of what he [re. Lucre- 
tius] said,.. I certainly had wrong'd him. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver, Let.fr. Capt.fi. to Sympson 14 You have either 
omitted some material circumstances, or minced or changed 
them in such a manner that I do hardly know mine own 
work. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Did., To mince or pass a 
thing slightly over. 1839 Bailey Festus v. (1848) 41 Ye 
see 1 do not mince the truth for ye. 

■f b. absol. Obs, 

1613 Jackson Creed iv. n, vi. § 5 Abraham ..was then re- 
justified not by works though not without faith, as Bellar- 
mine minceth, but by faith without works, as the Apostle 
strongly and peremptorily infers. 1621 1 st Bk. Discipl, Ch. 
Scot . Pref. (1641) A 3, Some of the Disciples, .at first did 
mince, and sparingly speake, but afterward practise and 
loudly preach ; that [etc.]. 1681 Glanvill Saddiccismus 11. 
(1726) 455 Who confidently and without mincing, denied 
that there was any such Being. 

e. To mince the matter : in early use, to ex- 
tenuate or make light of the particular matter in 
question. Now only in negative contexts, to 
moderate one’s language in condemnation, to ex- 
press oneself politely or delicately. So to mince 
matters. 

a 1535 [see Mincing vbl. sb. 2]. 1604 Shaks. Oth. u. iii. 
247 Iago, Thy lionestie and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 
(1650) 160 Some Doctors., would either excuse, or mince the 
matter. 1668 Owen Nat. 4 - Posver Indw, Sin Wks. 1851 VI. 
313 Here it [.re. the law] minceth not the matter with Sinners. 
1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pard. in. v. (1713) 333 A learned 
Jew endeavours to mince the matter, and to turn the story 
into an allegory. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 82 Well, 
Tom, said he, don't mince the matter. Tell me, before Mrs. 
Andrews, what they said. 1778 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 26 
Aug., His determination not to mince the matter, when he 
thought reproof at all deserved. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. 
(1838) 239 A candid ferocity, if the case call for it, is in him ; 
he does not mince matters ! 1837 W. Collins Dead Secret 
11. ii, (1861) 49 A man’s speculative view depends — not to 
mince the matter — on the state of his secretions. 1891 Mrs. 
Oliphant Jems. iv. iii. 483 Language of condemnation . . 
made when men did not mince matters. 

d. t To report (expressions) euphemistically 
{obs.) ; to moderate (one’s language), restrain 
(one’s words) within the bounds of politeness or 
decorum. Also to mince it. To mince an oath : 
to substitute some euphemistic perversion for it 
(also used in sense 5). 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 130 , 1 know no wayes to mince 
it in loue, but directly to say, I loue you. 1606 — Ant. 4- 
Cl. i. ii. 109 Ant. Speake to me home, Mince not the general 
tongue, name Cleopatra as she is call’d in Rome. 1720 
Swift Let. Advice Vug. Poet Misc. (1722) 107 My young 
Master, who at first but minc’d an Oath, is taught there to 
mouth it gracefully, and to swear, as he reads French, Ore 
rotunda. 1754 Richardson Grandison III. vii. 112 Shall 
I give it you 111 plain English ? You don’t use to mince it. 
1826 Disraeli Civ. Grey 11. ii, I wilt not mince my words, 
1897 S. S. Sprigge Life T. Wakley xxxii. 294. These were 
hard sayings, but men did not mince theirwordsinthose days. 

5. a. trans. To utter in an affectedly refined 
manner ; to pronounce with affected elegance, 
* clip ’ (one’s words), b. absol. or intr. To speak 
with affected elegance or delicacy of pronunciation, 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Thess. 3 We came not 
unto you with bragging, nor curiously mincing a sorte of 
great wordes. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. u. Wks. 1834 II. 
179 Low spake the lass, and lisp'd and minced the while. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. x. 347 [The] 
fine gentleman who minced his mother tongue. 

6. intr. To walk with s.iort steps or with 
affected preciseness or nicety ; to walk in an 
affected manner ; to show affectation or affected 
delicacy in manner of gait. Also to mince it. 


MINCED MEAT. 

1362 Jack Juggler (Roxh. Club) 9 She minceth, she bride* 
leth, she swimmeth to and fro. 1567 Drant Horace, Ep. 
i. xiv. E v, Thou hast no trippinge trull to mince it with the 
now That thou mighst foote it vnto her as nimble as a cow, 
X593 Drayton Eel. vii. 13 Now Shepheards. .in neate 
Jackets minsen on the Playnes. 1398 Shaics. Merry W. v. i. 

9 Fall. Away I say, time weares, hold vp your head & 
mince. 1611 Bible Isa. iii. 16 The daughters of Zion are 
hautie, and walke with stretched forth necks, and wanton 
eyes, walking and mincing [marg., tripping nicely] as they 
goe, and making a tinkelmg with their feet. 16x6 R. C. 
Times’ Whistle etc. (1871] 133 Then gan she trip it proudlie 
one the toe. And mince it finely vpon London streetes. a 1639 
W. W hateley Prototyp>es 1. xix.(i64o) 240 Mincing with ones 
feete, or any other affected kind of going, is an act ofhaughti- 
nesse. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., To mince it in walking. 
X7S3 Foote Eng. in Paris 1, Wks. 1799 I. 36 The men are 
all puppies, mincing and dancing, and chattering. 1826 
Blackw. Mag, XX. 484 She.. minced, and primmed, and 
tossed her head. x868 M iss Alcott Lit. Women fix. It was 
a comical sight to see her mince along. x8gz Stevenson & 
L. Osbourne Wrecker ii. 28 My aunt might mince and my 
cousins bridle, but there was no getting over the solid 
physical fact of the stone-mason in the chimney-corner, 
b. trans. To perform or enact mincingly. 

1603 Dekker Batchelar's Bang, xi, Fine Dames and 
dainetye Girles . . whoe can finely mince their measures. 

1605 Shaks. Lear im.su 122 Behold yond simpring Dame, 
..that minces Vertue & do’s shake the head to heare of 
pleasures name. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche in. clxxxii, To 
the ground Three times she bows, and with a modest grace 
Minces her spruce retreat. 1821 in A. Lowson J. Quid- 
follow (1890) 233 [The witch] Could mince a minua on mist. 
Or caper on a cloud 1 

7. Comb. The verb-stem used attrib. a. with 
object-noun, as in f mince-speech, one who 
* minces’ his language ; b. in the sense of * minced 
as in f mince-collop, Mincemeat, Mince- pie. 

a. x6zx Brathwaite Nat. Embassie, etc. (1877) 278 Mins* 
speech, nuff-pace sleelce-skin, and perfum’d breath. 

0. 1821 Galt Ayrsh. Leg. xxv. (1895) 223 A steam-ingine 
that minches minch-collops as natural as Life. 

t Mi'UCeative, a. and sb. Obs. In 7 mynsa- 
tive, minsitive. [f. Mince v. + -atiye.] a, adj. 
? Mincing, affected, b. sb. ? One given to mincing. 

x6ox B. J onson Poetaster iv. i, Neuer say, your Lordship, 
nor your Honour ; but, you, and you my Lord, and my 
Ladie : the other they count too simple and minsitiue. 

1606 Sir G. Gaosecappe r. ii. B ij b, Tis the mind of man, 
..to affect new fashions ; but to our Mynsatiues forsooth, if 
he come like to your Besognio, or your bore, so he bee rich 
or emphaticall, they care not. 

Minced (minst), ppl. a. [f. Mince v. + -ed k ] 

1. Of meatj etc. : Cut up or chopped into very 
small pieces. Minced cottops, see Collop 1 2 c. 
See also Minced meat, Minced-pie. 

CX420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 17 Frye smalle mynsud 
onyone In oyle. 0x430 Two Cookery-bks, xs Also mencyd 
Dates, Clowes, Maces [etc.], c 1430 Ibid, no Take vynegre 
and poudre gingere, salt, and cast a-pon j>e mynced shulder 
[of mutton]. 1 a 1584 Torn lhumbe 100 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 
181 His mother . .Into a pudding thrust her sonne instead of 
minced fat. x8zx Lamb Elia. Stir. 1. Grace before meat , One 
whoprofessestolikeminced veal. 1893 Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery 
Bk. xii/i Minced Fowl— an Entree (Cold Poultry Cookery), 
b. fig. (See Mince v. 2.) 

1381 Mulcaster Positions viii. (1887) 33 Writers make to 
many, and to finely minced distinctions. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. <Sr 
Cr, 1. ii. 279 Is not birth, beauty,, .and so forth : the Spice 
and salt that seasons a man? Cres. I, a minc’d man and 
then to be bak’d with no Date in the pye, for then the 
mans' dates out. 

2. Uttered or performed in a mincing or affected 
manner. ? Obs. 

1S45 Brinklow Compl. i. 8The mombled and mynsed Masse 
(wherby neither God is glorifyed, nor the hearers edifyed), 
1553 Becon R cliques of Rome{ 1563) X17 The minsed musike 
that now bearetn chief rule in Churches. 

f 3. Diminished; deprived of some essential 
part, mutilated. Obs. 

1609 J. Rawlinson Fishermen Fishers of Men p\ A 
minced and curtail maintenance. 1695 Sage Fund. Charter 
Presb. (1697) 216 Giving us only a Minced account of this 
Petition. 1707 Vulpone 15 [Of the Scotch Representation 
at the Union.] To agree to such a minced Representative, 
and give away the Birth-rights of their Lords, Barons and 
Boroughs. 

b. Of an oath : see Mince v. 4 d. 

1880 Brf.wer Reader's Handbk. (1885) 606 Mr. Mantaiini 
. .is. .noted for. .his minced oaths [etc.]. 

Minced meat. 

1. a. Meat cut ox chopped up very small. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. ciii. 146 Cbopte or minsed meate. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nieholay’s Voy in. xi, 90 b, Pies of 
minced meate, and rice. x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 46 With a 
goodstrong Chopping-knife, mince the two Capons . . as small 
as ordinary Minced Meat. 1839 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 123 
Stuffed with rice and minced meat. 

b. — Mincemeat T b. Also attrib, rare or Obs. 
1762 Gelleroy Loud, Cook 236 Mix your minced meat and 
sweetmeats accordingly. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. I. 
235 The apple-room, the pear-bin, the cheese-loft, the minced- 
meat closet were household words. 1885 in Cassell's En~ 
cycl. Diet. 

2. fig. Any thing cut up very small; esp. in 
phrases: see Mincemeat 2. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. TV, xxxiv, Neighbour 
Kings. .Hee Courts by his Ambassadors ; and fitts with a 
new minc’t-meat, seueral appetites. 1668 Dryden Evening's 
Love iv. ii, The sun and moon, and those little minced-meats 
of them. 1772 Nugent Hist. F'r. Gerund II, 208 S0 as to 
displume him, . . so, in short, as to make minced-meat of 
him. 1898 A. Balfour By Stroke, of Sword xxi, Father 
Miguel, .was- straightway resolved into minced meat. 
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f Mrncedness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f, Minced 
j) fl. a. + -NES8.J , Affected delicacy. _ 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 78 Their coynesse in 
gestures, their minsecines in woords and Speaehes. 

Minced-pie. 

1. *s Mince-pie i. Now only U.S. 
a. 1607 R. Johnson Pleas. Conceites Old Hobson. (Percy Soc.) 
h Cramming their bellies with minced pyes. 1655 Moufet 
& Bennet "Health’s Improv. (1746) 297 Dates are usually 
put into . . minced pies. 1748 Mas. Harrison H ouse-Hpr.s 
Pocket-Bk. it. (ed. 4) 6 Christmas or Minced Pyes, are gene- 
rally brought in with the first Course. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Oct. 491/1 The fore corner df my hat was considerably ele- 
vated and shortened, so that it resembled.. the corner of a 
minced pye. 1762 Gelleroy Land. Cook 237 Minced Pies 
with Del, or Oysters. 1872 Schkle de V ere A mericanisms 
506 Minced-pies represent in America the English Christmas- 


pies. 

(3. 1609 Dekker Works for Armor ours Wks. (Grosart) 
IV. 1 17 And vpon Christmas day (in stead of minched pyes) 
had no better cheere then prouant. 

' 2 . = Mince-pie 2. 

1739 Gray Let. to West 22 May, Sugar-loaves and minced- 
pies of yew, 

Mrncemeat. [Altered from Minced meat : 
see Mince v. 7 b.] 

"1. fa. = Minced meat i a. Obs. 

1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery iv. 60 Then lay in your Dish 
a layer of Mince-meat. 

fig. 1742 Pope Dutic.vr, 228 note , Stobseus,, .an author, 
who gave his Common-place book to the public, where we 
happen to find much Mmce-meat of old books. 

‘ T>. A mixture made of currants/raisins, sugar, 


Suet, apples, almonds, candied peel, etc., and some- 
times meat chopped small ; used in mince-pies. 

1845 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery 358 Mince Pies. Butter 
some tin pattypans welt, and line them evenly with fine puff 
paste rolled thin; fill them with mincemeat [etc.]. 1886 
G.-.R. Sims Ring o' Bells , etc. iv. ii. 129 My wife makes 
her own mincemeat and her own plum-puddings. 

2. To make mincemeat of (a person), and similar 
phrases: To cut or chop him into very small 
pieces ; to destroy, to annihilate. 

■a. *663 Cowley CutterColmanSt. n.iv, I’ll hew thee into 
so many Morsels, that [etc.]. ..Thou shall be Mince-meat, 
Worm, within this Hour- 1708 Mrs. Centlivrk Busy Body 
it. iii, If I should find a man in the house I’d make mince- 
meat of him. 1853 Ld. Strangford in Croker Papers (1884) 
III. xxviii. 296 They blame you for letting Johnny Russell 
off so easily [in a review], when you might have made 
mincemeat of him. 190* L. Stephen Stud. Blog. IV. ii. 76 
Macaulay .. makes mincemeat of Southey’s ..expositions 
of political economy. 

(8. a 1774 D. Graham Writings (1883) 1. 136 Which made 
him minch-meat for the grave. 

; Hence MPncemeat v. tram., to cut to pieces. 

. 4879 Atcherley Boerland 202 Concluding that I was about 
to be mincemeated by a Basuto impi. 1897 Gunter Susan 
Turnb. ii. 15 Bring him up here, or . .I’ll mincemeat you 1 


Mince-pie - . [Alteration of Minced-pie : see 
Mince v. y b.j 

1 . A pie containingmincemeat (see Minceme at 1 b) . 
Usually, one of the small pies (now commonly round, but 
cf. quots. 1807 below and 1753 s. v. Minced-pie) which form 
a prominent part of English Christmas fare. 

a % 1600 [see 3]. _ 1661-2 Pepys Diary 6 Jan., We had, 
besides a good chine of beef and other good cheer, eighteen 
mince pies in a dish, the number of the years that he hath 
been married. 4673 , Shadwell Epsom Wells iv. Wks. 
1720 II. 247 For currants to make mince-pyes with. 171X-12 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 2 Jan., I see nothing here like Christ- 
mas, except brawn and mince-pies in places where I dine. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xx6 Lent Mince Pies, 1807 
Southey Esprieita's Lett. III. 384 Old bridges danger- 
ously narrow, and angles in them like the corners of an 
English mince-pie, for the foot-passengers to take shelter in. 
a 1825 Parr in Chambers Bk. Days (1864) II. 755/2 Please 
to say Christmas-pie, not mince-pie; mince-pie is puri- 
tanical. 1867 Trollope Chron, Barset I. xix. 167 There 
was roast pork and mince-pies, and a bottle of wine, 
fl. 1846 M, A. Richardson Local Histor, Table-bk. VIII. 

§ 77 ’Tis I that’s to send thee to Satan to make mincli 
’ies, 1889 N. W. Line, Gloss., Minch-pie, a mince-pie. 
It is said that minee-pies and minch-pies are not quite the 
same. Minch-pies, we are told, have meat in their com pod- 
tion ; mince-pies have not. 

2 , tram/. A yew-tree or other shrub cut or 
trimmed to the shape of a mince-pie. 

4756 Mrs. Delany in Life 4 Com (1861) HI. 435 The 
gardens laid out in the old-fashioned way of mince-pies, 
arbours, and sugarloaf yews. 

3. atlrib, and Comb. 


1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood ii. 8 Or Mincepie- 
like He mangle out the slaue. 1906 Month Jan. 33 Pitt’s 
‘mince-pie’ Administrations, as they were sarcastically 
Called. 

Mincer (mi-nsni). [f. Mince v . + -er T] 

1, A person who minces or chops small. 

, 464* Middleton & Dekkes Roaring Girl n.\. C 3 b, Green. 
Troth, this [tobacco] is finely shred. . Lax. Oh women are 
the best mincers. 1850 Scoresby Chceveds Whalem. Adv, 
v, (1859) The mincer with a two-handed knife slashes it 
nearly through into thin slices, 
i, b. A mincing-machine. 

4885 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 3/2 How many mincers are in 
use at workhouses which [etc.], 4904 Daily Hems 19 May 

o In the East-end . . there is a large trade in converting 
horse flesh by means of the mincer,. One thing is certain— 
these are not sold as horse flesh sausages. 

. ,f 2. One who diminishes or disparages. Obs, 
.Tennyson’s use (quot. 4847) is fig, of .4, but probi echoes 
some example of the. sb. in this sense or of M ince v. 4. 

46x9 Purchas plicrocosmus lxxiv. 737 She accounted his 


Fame a Mincer, and .. a Halfe-reporter of his Prosperitie 
and Wisedome. [1847 Tennyson Princess tv. 494 Mincers 
of each other’s fame.] 

3. One who minces words : one who speaks 
mincingly or in an affected manner. 

4387 Fleming Cantn. Holiushed III. 1284/2 Nicholas 
Stanleie, whome Leland the minser and refiner of all Eng 
lish names dooth most curiouslie in Latine call Nickolamu 
Stenelegium. 1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Prommc. 1. iii. § 4. 194 
The mincer, so far from dropping the front of the tongue 
from the palate, raises the middle part and produces (lj) 
Which degenerates into (i), as in Modern French. 

t Minchen. Obs. Forms: 1 mynecenu, 
-csenu, muneoenu, 3 mun(e)eliene, 4-5 myn- 
ehoun, 4-6 -yn, 5 -on, -eon, -un, -ine, 5-6 
-ion, 5, 8-9 -en, 6-7 minchim, -eon, 6, 8 myn- 
ehin, 7 minching, 7-9 -in, -en, (9 mynekin) ; 
4-5 meyncb.en(e, -yn; 4-5 menchon, -en, 5 
-one, 7 -ion, mention; 4-5 monchyn, -on(e, 
-en, 5 -ionn. [OE. mynecenu (:— prehistoric 
*munikinf) fem. of nmnuc Monk.] A nun. 

The distinction suggested in quot. 1844 between *min- 
chens ' and ‘ nuns ’ does not seem to have any foundation 
in the use of the words. \ 

c 4600 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 155/26 Monacha, uel j 
monialis, mynecenu. c 1205 Lay. 28476 And heo wes .. 
munechene. c 1315 Shorf.ham 7 Sacraments 1780 Sudeakne 
mey be ywedded nau;t, Monek, munechene, ne frere LI AS\ 
muneche, ne no frere]. 4387 Trevisa IJigdeu (Rolls) VI. 
403 Sche was i-made mynchoun [v.r. monchon, meynchyn]. 
4395 E. E. Wilis (1882) 6 My suster Thomase Blount, Men- 
cnoun of Romeseye. 0x420 Chron. Vilod. 3927 pere was 
a mynchun w‘-inne pat abbay po, pe wbeche was come off 
hey?? lynage. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7164 par war, 
in diuers mansiouns Duelland, monkys and monchiouns. 
4485 Caxton Paris V, (1868) 39, I would rather make 
you a noune or a menchon. 4495 Wilt of Terbuck (Somer- 
set Ho.), Euery mynchion w l in the same abbey. 1538 in 
Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 228 Many of the 
mynchys [read mynchyns] be also agyd. a 4539 in Archie 0- 
logia XLVII. 54 That euery nunne and mynchin of this 
house . . obserue tiler deuyne sernice. 4603 Stowe Surv. 
434 Pertayning to the Minchuns, or nuns of Saint Helens. 
46x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vir. v. 215 Ermengith a mention. 
Ibid. xi. 256 Lady Nithgith . . was a Menchion. 1658 
Pmn.irs, Minchings , an ancient word for those consecrated, 
whom we call Nuns. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 

I. v. 198 note 1 The mynekins were so called from the 
Saxon ‘munuc’, because they observed the rule of the 
monks, while the nuns observed the rule of the canons. 

transf. 1531 Elyot Gov, iii. xviii, A Mynchen in the 
temple of Diana. 

b. atlrib. ,as minchen clothing', also in the names 
of places, as Minchen lane, -meadow, -wood. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 473 pis Wilfritha was 
noust verrayliche a mynchoun .. but for drede of kyng 
Edgar . . sebe took mynchene clopynge. 1598 Stow Surv. 97 
A thirde lane out of Tower-streete, on the North side, is 
called Minclieon or Minion lane. 1640 Somner Antiq. 
Canterb. 69 The which Wood retaines to this day the name 
of Minchen-Wood. <4x691 Aubrey Nat. Hist, Wilts (1847) 
49 About Priory St. Maries, and in the Minchin-meadowes 
there, .. there is infinite variety of plants. 

Minehery (mi'ntjari). Hist. Forms : 7 min- 
cherie, minchionrea, 8 min.sh.ery, 9 mynchery, 
8- minehery. [f. Minchen + -ry. 

_ First recorded as the proper name of the conventual build- 
ing at Littlemore near Oxford, and thence adopted in general 
application by archaizing writers.] 

1661 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 403 An antient house called 
Mincherie, or Minchionrea, that is ‘the place of n raws’, 
founded there of old time. 1710 Hearne Collect. (0. H. S.) 
HI. 84 A great many .. Bones of Men, etc., found at the 
Minshery by Littlemore. 4844 F. E. Paget Tales of Village 
(1852J 225 Upon condition that a mynchery (as the Saxon 
nunneries were adled) should be forthwith erected. 1893 
W. D. Macray Catal. Bodl. MSS. v. in. 474 The view of 
Littlemore Minehery is given in three states. 

I! MincMate (mzglriirte). [It., sb.pl, ; In Florio 
(1611) fnenchialte,'] A card, game chiefly played 
in. Tuscany, a modification of tarot. Also, as 
plural (the original use), the cards used in the game. 

1768 Baretti Acc. Manners # Oust. Italy II. 2x0 The 
games I mean, are those which we form out of those 7 cards 
called Minehiate and Tarrocco's. Ibid., Both the minchi- 
ate and the tarrocco's consist of five suits instead of four, 
as common cards do, 4803 R. Smith in Archxologiei XV. 
140 There is no game on the cards, .. that requires closer 
attention . . than this of Minehiate. Ibid., A complete set 
of Minehiate cards, such as have been long in use at Flor- 
ence. Ibid. 141 A Minclfiate pack consists of ninety-seven 
cards, of which fifty-six are called Cartiglia, forty Tarocchi, 
and one Matto. 4905 Athenaeum x8 Nov. 684/1 For those 
with a taste for long-drawn out pleasures, tarot and min- 
chiate — for others, basset, trappola, [etc.]— succeeded each 
; other as fashionable games. 

Minchun, variant of Minchen Obs . 

Mincing (mi-nsiq), vbl. sb. [f. Mince v.+ 

-ing 1 ] 

1. The action of chopping or cutting up into 
very small pieces ; fconcr, a small shred or piece 
(of meat, etc.). 

4598 Fi.orio, Smiuuszoli, mincings, mammocks, shreds 
or small peeces. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 54 Mincing of meat, 
as m Pies, . . saueth the Grinding of the Teeth. 4638 Raw- 
ley tr. Bacon's Life tk Death (16501 47 Gravies of Meat, 
and the Mincings of them small well-seasoned. x8 99 Alt- 
butt s Syst. Med,y m. 797 Scarification consists in a minc- 
, mg of the lupus tissue by the knife. 

2. ’The action of extenuating, minimizing, pal* 
j Hating, or glossing over a matter ; the suppression 

o[ part of a fact or statement. 


a. 4533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 964/2 The myheynge 
of suche matters, a 1594 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) L 44.9 
A spiritual ear can hear God reproving this land for this 
mincing of his worship. 4704 Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 431 
What means this mincing and this disguising of a plain and 
unavoidable truth? 1866 Felton Anc. <y Mod. Gr. I. 100 
If they [Homer’s characters] get angry, out it comes,., with 
no mincing of phrase. 

fi. 1604 T. Wright Passions (1620) 290 It is admirable 
how the minching and particularizing of the object of de- 
light increaseth and augmenteth delight, 

3. The action or habit of speaking or acting 
in an affectedly nice or elegant manner. 

4613 Shaks. Hen. VI I J , 11. iii. 31 Which guifts (Sauing 
your mincing) the capacity Of your soft Chiuerell Con- 
science, would receiue. 4828 Scott P. M. Perth xii. Such 
shalt thou be, for all thy mincing and ambling [etc.]. 

4. atlrib. and tomb., as mincing-horse, a 
wooden horse or stand on which whale-blubber is 
minced or chopped ; mincing-knife, a knife used 
in mincing meat, etc. ; also in whaling, for cutting 
up blubber into small pieces ; mincing-machine, 
a machine for mincing meat, etc. ; also for cutting 
up blubber; minein.g-spade, a spade used for 
cutting up blubber. 

1586 Wills if Inv. N. C. (Surtees) II. 149, ij minsinge 
knives. 4634 in Anc. Invent. (Halliw. 1854) 18, 3 beefe 
forks, 2 mincinge knyves, 1 cleaver [eta]. 4874 C. M. 
Scammon Marine Mamma.ls 7 .fi The blubber is transported 
in strap-tubs to the mincing-norse, where the ordinary two- 
handled knife is used. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Mincing- 
machine, . . a sausage-machine. 1884 1 bid, Suppl. , Mincing- 
knife (Whaling). Ibid., Mincing machine, a machine with 
kmves on a roller, used in cutting blubber small for trying. 
Ibid., Mincing spade, 4885 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 3/2 The 
Eastbourne board of guardians have ordered a mincing 
machine to he supplied for the use of aged and toothless 
paupers in their workhouse. 

Mincing (mi-nsiq) ,///. a. [f, Minch v. +-ing 2 .] 

1. That minimizes, extenuates, or diminishes. 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) .233 My symple meaning 

plaine, not earned with mincing stile. 1593 Rainolds Over- 
throw Stage-pi. (1599) xo8 My speech was too minsing, 
when I named bawderie. If I had termed it most filthy 
beastly bawderie, my wordes had bene broder, though not 
brode enough yet. a 1640 J . Ball A nsw. to Canne 1. (1642) 
127 Vour minsing figure of extenuation. 1778 Mrs, Scott 
in. Doran Lady of last Cent. x. (1873) 242, I hate those 
mincing names, designed only to palliate wrong actions. 
1827 Scott Jrnl. 10 Mar., The mincing English edition in 
which he has hitherto been alone known. 

2. Of speech, gait, mien, etc. : Affectedly dainty 
or elegant. 

4530 Palsgr. 830/2 A mynsynge pace, It) pas menu. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. m. iv. 67 lie .. turne two minsing steps 
Into a manly stride, c 1645 Howei.l Lett. (1650) II. 4 The 
fawning and soft glances of a mincing smile. 1727 Pope, eta 
Art of Sinking m The Finical Style, which consists of the 
most curious, affected, mincing metaphors. 4776 Mme. 
D'Arblay Early Diary 2 Dec., Her voice low, and deli- 
cate, and mincing. 1848 Dickens Dombcy'i, Possibly her 
mincing gait encouraged the belief, and suggested that her 
clipping of a step of ordinary compass into two or three, 
originated in her habit of making the most of everything. 
4864 Geo. Eliot Silas M, iii, ‘Oho said Dunsey.. trying 
to speak in a small mincing treble. 1893 A. Griffiths 
Secrets Prison Ho. II. iv. ii. 63 She walked with a mincing, 
self-satisfied air down the passage. 

b. Of a person : Speaking, walking, or behaving, 
in an affectedly dainty or nice manner. 

4560 Ingf.lknd Disob. Child D j b, This myncing .Trull. 
4590 Spf,nser E. Q. xi. ii. 37 Fitt mate for such a mincing 
mineon. 1634 Milton Counts 964 As Mercury did first de- 
vise With the mincing Dryades On the Lawns. 1700 Dryden 
Pables Pref. C x b, Distinguish’d from each other as much 
as the mincing Lady Prioress and the broad-speaking gap- 
tooth’d Wife of Bathe. 4849 James Woodman vii, I can be 
as delicate and mincing as a serving maid should need be. 
4887 A. J, C. Hare Story tny Life xxiv. (1900) VI. 94 [She] 
frightened.a mincing curate out of his life. 

0 . In jingling reduplication. ? nonce -use. 

1822 Moore in Mem. (1853) IV. 7 The mincing-pincing 
style of talking among the French women. 

Hence Mimcingness. 

4866 Geo. Eliot E. Holt xix, That frigid mincingness 
called dignity.. 

Mincingly (mrnsiijli), adv. Also 6 mins-, 7 
minz-, minchingly. [f. Mincing ppl. a. + -lx 
1 1- In small pieces. Obs. 

4S98 Florio, Sminutameute, mincingly, . .in small peeces. 
2. f Sparingly, in grudging measure {obs.) ; in a 
minimizing or extenuating manner. 

а. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol, 1. xi. § 5 The Justice of one that 
requiteth nothing mincingly, but all with pressed and heaped 
and euen.ouer-inlarged measure. 1699 F. Bugg Quakerism 
Exposed To Rdr. 4 Several do Certiiie (tho’ mincingly) that 
they have Publicly Charged him with Lies. 4736 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet., Mincingly, or slightly, leviter. 4892 
Chicago Advance 18 Feb., [Jeremiah] must speak the truth. 
. . And better to speak it plainly, than mincingly. 

б. <2x624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 256 It is written of 
Galba, that he gaue pincbingly ana minchingly, as though 
he had not beene Emperour. 

8 . In a mincing or affectedly elegant manner. 

1596 Nashe Saffron- Walden M 3, A turne or two Iiee 
mincingly pac’t with her about the roome. 4598 Florio, 
Mangiare a miccino, to eate minsingly, a crum, a iot. 
1657 J. Sergeant Schism Dispach’t 601 Though it seeme to 
speak coyly and mincingly. 4744 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. xxix. 293 She trips up and down mincingly, and 
knows not how to set her feet. 1838 Dickens ,Nich. Nick, 
xxxiv, He led her mincingly away. *878 Hksba Stretton 
Needle’s Eye II. 146 She tossed her head higher, and stepped 
more mincingly than usual. 




MIND, 


MIND, 


irdnsf. 1824 Hew Monthly Mag. X. 133 Crow-quills that 
move mincingly between embossed margins. 1841 Tati’s 
Mag. VIII. 69 A soul of large capacity will not sip minc- 
ingly. 

Jlincks, obs. form of Minx. 

Mind (maind), sbP Forms: 1 samynd, 2-3 
imunde, 3 ymunde, 2-4 munde , 2-7 minde, 
3-4 muynde, muinde, 4-5 mende, meende, 
(5 myynde), 4-7 mynd(e, 3- mind. [ME. 
mynd, repr. (the prefix ge- being lost as in all 
other sbs.) OE. gemynd fem. (also neut.) = OHG. 
gimunt, Goth, gamund-s memory OTeut. *ga- 
muncti-z, f. *ga- prefix (see Y-) + *mun- wk.-grade 
of the root *men-, man-, mun- (:— Indogermanic 
*men-, man-, vin-) to think, remember, intend. 
A parallel formation with different ablaut-grade 
is OTeut. *g tminpjo m neut., whence Goth, gaminfii 
memory, ON. minni neut. (Sw. minne, Da. 
minds ) memory, memorial. Other derivatives of 
the root are OE. munan, gemunan to think, re- 
member ( = ON. miinu, Goth, gamunan), myne 
thought (see Min iA 1 ), manian to admonish. 
Outside Teut. the root (Skr. man) is represented 
by innumerable derivatives, e.g. Skr. mati thought 
( = L. mens 0 Aryan mnti-), manas mind ( = Gr. 
fiivos rage) ; Gr. /te/tova I yearn, L. tnemini I re- 
member, moners to advise.] 

I. Memory. 

+ 1. The faculty of memory. Obs. 
c 1000 BLlfric Horn. (Th.) I. 288 purb Jjmt xemyndse man 
geftencS pa 3 ing Se he gehyrde, ol>j>e geseah, o)>\>a geleoniode. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 774 His mynde. es short when he 
ogbt thynkes. c 138S Chaucer Man of Law's T. 429 She 
seyde she was so mazed in the see That she forgat her 
mynde by hir trouthe. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) II. 191 
He was so myjty of mynde [L. tanta memoria viguit] pat 
he rehersed two powsand names arewe by herte. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 332/1 Meendfulle, or of good meende, me- 
moriosus. 

2 . The state of being remembered; remembrance, 
recollection. Chiefly in phrases, as + a. ( To be) in 
mind , to be remembered, be kept in memory. So 
to come in mind , to occur to one’s thoughts. 

a 1000 Booth. Metr, vii. 39 pasr se wisdom a wunaS on 
gemyndum. 1297 R, Glguc. (Rolls) 636 Jo wolde Jiat ire 
name were eueremo in munde. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xr. 
49 Coueytyse-of-eyes cam ofter in mynde pan dowel ordobet 
amonge my dedes alle. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 67 Tfie whos 
knyhtnode is yit in mende, And schal be to the worldes ende. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxiii. 28 AIs langin mynd my wark 
sail hald . . As ony of thair werkis all. 

b. To have , bear, keep, (f hold) in mind : to 
remember, retain in memory. Now only with 
mixture of sense 7: To keep before one, keep 
one’s attention fixed upon. Also in Arithmetic, 
d To keep in mind : to ‘ carry 
a 900 tr. Baida's Hist. iv. xxiv. (ed. Miller) 344 pa aras he 
from psem skepe, & eal pa pe he shepende song fasste in 
gemynde hmfde [L. memoriter retinitis ]. C1200 Trim. Coll. 
Horn. 209 Listed nu..and undernimeS hit on heorte and 
habbeS hit on minde. c 1290 S. Eng, Leg. I. 67/460 Ajein 
kuynde buy sounguen )>ere, ase pei buy hadden in muynde 
hou muche he was anoured er of foules. c. 1386 Chaucer 
Man of Law’s T. 1029 In the olde Romane geestes may 
men fynde Maurices lyf I here it noght in mynde. . 1387 
Trevisa Higdon (Roils) VII. 415 He dede oon dede pat is 
worpy to be kepte in mynde [ v.r. munde], z 1425 Cursor 
M. 6095 (Trin.) In mynde shal je holde pis day. 1431 Rec. 
St. Mary at Hill 27 Also haue in mende of ij chales. 1550 
Crowley Epigr. 1228 The Lorde wyll haue all theyr iuell 
doynges in mynde. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps, cxv. v, 
Iehovah. .us in mind doth beare. 1612 Colson Gen. Treas., 
Art Arithm. G gg 4, Which maketh 17. pence, I write 7. 
in a place further towards the right hand, and keepe 1. in 
minde, then 2. times 9. is 18. and r. in minde maketh 19. 
1656 Willsfoed Arithm. 33, 4 times 5 is 20, for which 
subscribe a cypher, and keep 2 decimalls in minde;. .then 
say 4 times 3 is 12, and 2 in minde is 14. 1827 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey vi. v, Bearing in mind the exact position .. in 
which I stand. 1881 Mrs. Craik Sydney I. vii. 154 Will 
you keep in mind that we have got to be better friends? 
1895 Sir A. Kekewicii in Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 662/2 
Keeping that fact in mind. 

t e. To come, jail, run (to a person) to mind’. 
to occur to his recollection. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins 11. 553 [602] And euery word [she] 
gan vp and doun to wynde, That he hadde seyd as it come 
here to mynde. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. ( Mathias ) 219, 
& alsa rane hyme pane to mynd, pat he, as a wykyt man & 
vnkynd, had slane hyr sone. c 141a Hocclevb De Reg. 
Princ. 22 Me fel to mynde how that, not long ago [etc.]. 
1433 Lydg. St. Edmund tti. 61 in Horstm, Altengl. Leg, 
(1881) 415 But now to mynde kometh the ebampioun Off 
Estyngland .. Callid seynt Edmund. 

d. To bring, call to mind : to summon to re- 
membrance, remember, set before one. 

2433 Lydg. St. Edmund hi. 381 in Horstm .Altengl. Leg. 
(1881) 420 The olde serpent. .Brouht onto mynde his stat, 
his regalye Off tyme passid [etc.]. 1309 Hawes Past. 

Pleas, xvl (Percy Soc.) 65 Be not to pensyfe ; call to mynde 
agayne How of one sorowe ye do now make twayne. 1697 
Dryden Virg., Past. ix. 76 These, and more than I to mind 
can bring. 1788 Burns A retd Lang Syne i, Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot And never brought to mind? 1868 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxi, Calling these things to mind 
as I stroll among the Banks. 

e. To be (go. pass ) out of mind (also f of, from 
mind ) : to be forgotten. So j- to set out of mind, 
to forget, disregard. Obs. exc. in the proverb, 
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'Out of sight, out of mind’, and 'time out of 
mind’ (see f). 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 69, & al schiilde out of mynde 
That in this worlde is don of al marikynde. 142* Hoccleve 
Complaint 80 Forgeten I was, all owte of mynde a-way. 
a 1423 Cursor M. 3196 (Trin.) pi dede shal neuer of mynde 
go._ c 1430 tr. De tmitatione i. xxiii. 30 Whan man is oute 
ofsijt, sone he passip oute of mynde. 1339 Taverner Erasm. 
Prov. (1552) 30 Oure Englyshe prouerbe..Oute of syght, 
oute of minde. ? a 1330 Droichis Part Play 89 in Dunbar's 
Poems t.S. T. S.)_3i7 One thowsand 3eir is past fra mynd, 
Send was generic! of his kynd. 1704 M. Henry Friendly 
Visits 16 Though they are out of sight they are not out 
of Mind. 

f. Time out of mind, used as adv. phr. = from 
time immemorial; occas. fin, from lime out of 
mind. (fAlso rarely, for an inconceivably long 
future time : cf. sense 7 e.) Formerly also of, from, 
out of time that no mind is (of ) ; before, without 
time of mind ; and simply out of mind. Similarly 
sith, in, within time of mind, time within mind of 
man = within the memory of man. 

? 1386 Rolls ofParll. III. 225/2 As out of mynde hath he 
used. 1414 Ibid. IV. 60/1 By old tyme, and sitlie tyme of 
mynde. 1432 [bid. 417/1 [The inhabitants of Lymington 
petition] That hough tyme oute of mynde. .there were wont 
many diverse Shippes. .to come..yn to the saide Havenes. 
1453 Ibid. V. 337/1 Had, enjoyed and prescribed, fro the 
tyme that no mynde is. 1473-5 Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Elis. 
(1830) II. Pref. 61 Unto the which maner the advoweson of 
the church.. ys and withoute tyme of mynde hath be ap- 
pendaunt, 1330 Palsgr. 591/1 This countray is nothyngso 
well inhabyted as it hath ben within tyme of mynde. 1544 
tr. Littleton's Tenures (1574) 36 By tytle of prescription, 
that is to say, from time whereof is no mind. 1566 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. II. 307 My . . sleepinge body, under toumbe, 
shall dreame time out of mynde. 1392 Shaks. Rom. <$• 
Jut. 1. iv. 69. 1623 T. Scot Higlna, God 12 To follow 

that faith which his forefathers professed time out of minde. 
1700 Dryden Sigismonda <$■ Guise. 140 The Cavern-month 
alone was hard to find, Because the Path disus’d was out of 
mind. 1898 G. W. E. Russell Colt. <$• Recoil, xxii. 292 
A favourite theme of satirists time out of mind. 

8. [? Developed from 2 c.] To put (a person) in 
mind : to remind. Const, of’, also how or that 
with clause, to with infin. 

_ 1330 Palsgr. 674/2 Within this syxe dayes I wyll puthym 
in mynde of his promesse. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 120 This being in Asia puts me in mind, That no part 
of the World is so subject to earth-quakes as Asia is. ■ 1711- 
12 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 30 Jan., Stella used to do such 
tricks formerly; he puts me in mind of her. 1839 James 
Geutl. Old Sc/e. xii, Pray.. put my young friend, Ralph, in 
mind, that he promised me a visit this afternoon. 2833 
Lytton My Novel hi. xxix, You put me in mind of an old 
story. Ibid. v. ii, Jarvis, put me in mind to have these 
inexpressibles altered. 

T 4 . That which is remembered of (a person or 
thing) ; the memory or record of. Also in phr. of 
good mind - ‘ of happy memory ’. Obs. 

c 1000 /Elfric De Vet. Test, (init.), pa gimeleasan men,., 
heora gemynd is forxiten on halRum sewritum. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 5 But besines of writers to oure 
vnkunnynge hadde i-holde and i streyned mynde of olde 
dedes [L. memoriam transactorum ]. 2489 in Exch. Rolls 

Scotl. X. i2r note, The charter of umquhile owre grauntsir 
and faider of gud mynd quham God assoilze. 

5 . The action or an act of commemorating; 
something which serves to commemorate ; a com- 
memoration, a memorial. 

_ 972 Blickl. Horn. 189 And feower syllice stanas on 'pa;re 
ilcan stowe ale^don, to ^emynde & to cypnes.se p;es aposto- 
lican siges op pysne andweardan dseg. £2320 R. Brunne 
Medit. 196 Yn a memorand of hym with outyn ende. He 
seyd, ‘ make]) pys yn my mende ’. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 
1048 (Harl. MS.) And westward in pe mynde and in memory 
Of mars he haj> I-maked such an oper [altar]. 2388 Wycup 
Luke xxii. 19 Do 3c this thing in rnynde of me. 1422-20 
Lydg. Che-on. Troy u,_xvii. (2513) Kiij, Nynus..an ymage 
dyde make.. Andsetteit vp, forconsolacion And for a mynde, 
and a memoryall. 1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. lxxxv. Here bene 
the princis..In mynd of quhom ar maid the bukis nevve. 
1433 Lydg. St, Edmund 1. 769 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(1881) 390 At his comyng he hilt a roial toun Which slant 
ther yit for a manier mynde For his arryuaile into this 
Regioun. ? a 1500 IVycket { 1828} p. xiv. The breade is the 
fygure or mynde of Christes bodye in earth. 

1'b. spec. The commemoration of a departed soul, 
esp. by a requiem said or sung on the day of the 
funeral in any month or year following. Also, in 
O f£., the annual commemoration of a saint. Chiefly 
in Mont;h(’s mind, Twelve-month(’s or Ybas(’8 
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a 900 O. E. Martyrol. 2 May 70 On b°r>e tefteran dseg hses 
monSes biS haljjan biscopes ^emynd sancte Athanasi. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 325 At Wynchestre he 
took his fader tresorie, and 3af moche for his fader mynde 
[v.r. munde ; L. pro patris memoria ]. 14. , in Collecta- 
nea Tofiogr. (1836) III. 260 That xx.s. he veve to eche of 
the places wher as our bodyes lyith, for holding of the 
mendys. 1418 E, E. Wills (1882) 32, Y bequethe to . .holde 
my Mynde, euery 3C-re duryng vij ijere next folwyng after 
my desese,. .vij li. i486 Rec. St. Mary at Hill xi In due 
fourme as to a yerely mynde perteyneth. 1526 in Strutt 
Mann. Cnst. etc. (1776) III. 172 For yerely obytes, and 
yerelye myndes. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. III . Disc, 
xviii. 112 In the monethly mindsand anniversary commemo- 
rations. 1660 — Duct. Dub. 11. ii. Rule vi. § 35 Upon the 
Anniversary, or the monthly, or weekly minds. 

+ 0 . Mention, record. Chiefly in phr. To make 
mind', const, of or with clause. 

c 1323 Deo Gracias 38 in E. E. P. (2862) 125 Holichirche 
Muynde of hit maas. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. tx. 122 Of Such 


synful shrewes h® sauter maketh mynde. c 1410 Love Bona, 
vent. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.), And 3ytte ]owe her was somyche 
nede. I fynd noo mynde offurruresorpylches. c 141a Hoc- 
cleve De Reg. Princ. 1723 The bible makif) no maner of 
mynde W!xe])er {rat pharito lay by hire oght. 2433 Lydg. St. 
Edmund in. 765 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (1881) 427 Blyssid 
Fremund, — affbrn heer putin mynde. 2450-2330 Myrr. our 
Ladye 70 Specyally on fryday, where is made mynde of oure 
lordes holy passyon. Ibid, xgi Holy scrypture. .niakythrid 
mynde that he was vnobedyente [etc.]. 

II, Thought ; purpose, intention. 

1 7 . The action or state of thinking about some- 
thing ; the thought of (an object). Chiefly in- 
phrase to have mind of (also on, upon) : to think' 
of, give heed to. Also const, how or that and 
clause, and to with inf. (=be careful to do). Simi- 
larly to take mind to, upon. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 83 Se b e nxi fovbogah Jraet he Godes 
hebodu healde, oj){ j e asni^ R,einynd lucbbe Drihtnes eahmod- 
nesse. <21230 Owl <$• Night, 252 So doj) h at beoh of f'ine 
cunde, Of lihte nabbe[> hi none imunde. c 2273 Passion of our 
Lard 6 in O. E. Misc. 37 Lute ymvnde hi hedde of gode. 
2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5867 Pers, I haue mynde of 
j?e. c 2323 Poems temp. Edso. II (Percy) Ixvi, And jet' 
is ther non man That to God taketh mynde With ryjtei 
c 1380 Lay Folks Cateck. (MS. L) 607 Fyrst haue mende 
how god made lxeuyn and erthe. c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg, 
Princ. 4997 pat bet pat haue of him lest bought & inynde 
By pis peynture may ageyn him fynde.. c 1440 A Iphabetdf 
Tales 93 per was a bruther pat gretelie was turment with 
mynd of a womman pat he saw som tyme. c 1430 Cov. Myst. 
xxv. (Shaks. Soc.) 240 But now mervelous mendys rennyn in 
myn rememberawns. 1493 Festiyall (W. de W. 1515) 7 Hjs 
shall fynde y> mynde of deth y° princypall salue of all manner 
synnes, 2350 Crowley Last Trumpet 245 Haue minde, 
therfore, thyselfe to holde Within the bondes of thy degre., 
2360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 302 b, Y l . .they will have 
some consideration, and mynde of hym [L. ut ipsiusrationem 
habeant], 1589 R. Rosinson Gold. Mirr , (Chetham Soc.) 
34 Haue minde vpon thy mercy Lord. 

+"b. To put (a person) in mind: to suggest an 
idea to (him). Obs , 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse .(Arb.) 37 He. feared that hee 
shoulde rather put men in minde to commit such offences, 
fe. Out of mind: more than one can calculate.' 
a 2400-50 Alexander 3018 He had of men out of mynde 
many mayn hundreth. ; ; 

8. That which a person thinks about any subject 
or question; one’s view, judgement, or opinion; 
Now chiefly in phrases : see q. 

a 2400 Octouian 888 The good wyf seyd t ‘ Be Seynt Denys; 
Swyche ys my mende’. 13x2 Act 4 H en._ VIII, c. 29 Pre- 
a/«< 5 /z,Theseid Frensche Kyng. .abydyng inbisseidindurat 
& pervart opynyons & erronyous mynde. 1530 Palsgr. 680/ x 
I reason with one in a mater to fele his mynde in it. 2360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 1 b, Such as could not be there 
present he desyred to send their myndes. in wry ting. 2393 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iu. ii. 17 Widow, we will consider of your 
suit And come some other time to know our minde. 1689 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv, I. 250 The Governor Desired Every 
Member of y 3 board would deliver his minde, and give him 
advice therein. 1706 Pope Let, to Wycherley 10 Apr., Pray 
let me know your mind in this, for I am utterly at a loss. 
1782 J. Moore View Soc. It. (1790) II. lxv. 294 Would to 
heaven these doubters would keep their minds to themselves. 

9 . Phrases, a. To speak one's mind (out) : to 
give one’s judgement or opinion ; esp. to express 
one’s sentiments candidly or plainly, to speak 
freely. Similarly to tell (a person) one's mind, to 
let (a person) know one's mind. For a piece or 
bit of one's mind , see Piece sb. 2 d, Bit sbf 4. 

1308 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cii. Wks. (1876) 140 A manh.es 
entent or mynde spoken by his owne mouth moueth more 
the herer than it were shewed & spoken by ony other. 2330 
Palsgr. 478/2 And I maycatche hym ones, I shall tell hym 
more of my inynde. 2596 Shaks. Tam.Shr. iv. iil. ‘75 Your 
betters haue indur’d me say my minde. 2600 — A . V.- L. 
tt. vii. 59 Giue me leaue To speake ray minde. 1676 Mar- 
vell Mr. Smirke 44 *Tis happy that some. or other of this 
Few chances ever and anon to speak their- minds, but, to 
shew us plainly what they would be at. 1806-7 J. Rekes- 
ford Miseries Hunt, Life vit. Ixxvii, I let them know my 
mind in a manner that pretty effectually secures me from 
this 1 misery’, for the- rest of that sitting. 2843 Browning 
Souls Trag. 1, 267 I’ve spoke my mind too fully out. 

lb. To be of If ra.rely in) a (specified) mind : to 
hold an opinion. To be ^(another’s) mind: to 
be of his way of thinking, agree in. opinion. 

2583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Ep. Ded., Hee 
was al waies of opinion and minde, that, .learning, is not to 
be sought for in bookes. 2393 Shaks. Rich. It, v. ii. 107 
Sweet Yorke, sweet husband, be not of that minde; 1600 — 
A. V. L. v. iv. 75 He sent me word, if I said his beard was 
not cut well, hee was in the minde it was. 1690 L0CKE Hum, 
Und. ir. xvii. § 20 If these men are of the Mind, That they 
have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, 
1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope 1 Apr., I don't 
doubt you’ll be of my mind. 1871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann. Apr, 242 I’m of Bradshawe’s mind in the matter. 

c. In . my mind : in my judgement or opinion, 
as I think, ? Obs. Similarly to my mind (cf. 14 b). 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxiv. 34 The kyng..sayd, in 
his mynde, there was no realme coude be compared to .y” 
realme of Fraunce. 2396 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. 1, Anthonio, 
gratifie this gentleman. For in my minde, you are much 
bound to him. 1602 — Ham. 1. iv. 24 (Qo. 1604) But to my 
minde .. it is a - customs [etc,]., 1663 Cowley Ess,* Hi. 
Obscurity, It is, in my Mind, a very delightful Pastime, 
1813 Hobhouse Journey (ed. 2) 302 The modern cestus... is 
not, in my mind, an agreeable ornament. i866 Mrs. Gas- 
Kell Wives 4 Dan. I. xvi. 282 The other js blit a loutish 
young fellow, to my mind. 

d. To be of one or a mind : to agree in judge-. 
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xnent, purpose, or opinion ; to be unanimous, 
•j” With one mind : unanimously, with one accord. 

? 1496 in Lett, fy Pagers Rick. Ill Hen. VII (Rolls) II. 
67 If we liadde alle here ben of oone mynde in folowyng 
directly the Kinges mynde. 1370 Satir. Poems Reform, x, 
178 With ane mynde thay did consent togidder Dauid to 
slay. 1601 Shaks. All's Well 1. iii. 244 He and his Phisi- 
tions Are of a minde. x6tx — Cymb. v. iv, 212, I would we 
were all of one minde, and one minde good. <11712 Ghan- 
vili.e JEss. Unnat. Flights Poetry 74 And, by the Tyrant's 
Murder, we may find That Cato and the Gods were of a 
Mind. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 537 When men have 
anything to do in common, that they should be of one mind 
is a pleasant thing. 1877 Spurgeon Serm . XXIII. 70 Here 
they were, all of a mind, and all ready to start. 

■fe. Against the mind of{ a person) : in opposi- 
tion to his judgement, wish, or opinion, without 
his approbation or consent. Also without the 
mind of . Oh. 

13*2 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 20 Preamble, The said John., 
fortuned to he slayn . . ayenst the will and mynde of your 
seid Beseecher, 1553 Becon Reltqnes Rome (1563)213 The 
Councell which is celebrated without the mynde and consent 
of the Romy she Byshop. x668 Culpepper & Cole BartJwL 
Anat. in. x. 151 Cassenius against the mind of all Anato- 
mists draws its original from the Pinnae of the Nose. 1698 
Hearne Duct. Hist. I. 111. ix. 324 Themistodes._.brougnt 
the Athenians back to their City, which they fortified, and 
added the Pyreum to it much against the Spartans’ Mind. 

10. Purpose or intention; desire or wish. Oh. 
exc. in phrases : see 11. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9544 J>o was it muebe is munde To 
come & winne engelond. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxvi. 
213 With hym went a varlet, who was priuy to his mynde. 
C1355 Harpsfiei.d Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 125 God’s 
mind was to astringe and bind the Church perpetually to it. 
1388 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 1 Vnckle Marcus, since tis my 
Fathers minde That I repaire to Rome, I am content. 1397 
Bacon Ess., Suitors (Arh.) 40 Manie ill matters are vnder- 
taken, and many good matters with ill mindes. 1636 in 
Burton's Diary (1828) I. 302 To enquire with what mind 
this was done. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 452 Sudden mind 
arose In Adam, not to let th’ occasion pass. 

11. Phrases. + a. To fulfil one’s mind, bring 
one's mind to pass •. to accomplish one’s purpose, 
satisfy one’s desire. To have or obtain one's mind : 
to get what one wants. For one's mind s sake : to 
gratify one’s whim, Obs. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy Soc.) 75 Longynge 
ryght sore my mynde to fulfyll. 1330 Palsgr. 499/1 It 
snail coste me a fall, but I wyll have my mynde. Ibid. 
863/1 For my myndes sake, pour sat isf air e a ma phantasie. 
1598 F. Rous Thule N 2 b, And she as women wont will 
haue her minde, 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v, iv. § x. 
585 This war he vndertooke as it were for his mindes sake: 
hauing receiued no iniurie, 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Collet). 
8a Because ! see that thou dost so earnestly desire it, I will 
fulfil thy mind as well as I can. 

+ b. By, according to the mind of (a. person) : by 
desire or after the direction of. (Cf. 14 b.) Obs. 

1523-4 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1904) 322 Paid to the 
Orgon maker by be mynde of M r person for mendyng the 
Grgons, iijs iiij d. 1618 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 74 Item more 
they receyved which was given by Will 1 * 1 ® Ord, and lent to 
fewer poore folk according to his minde, xls. 

’ c. To know one’s own mind : to form and adhere 
to a decision without shilly-shallying; to have a 
line of action and keep to it. 

1824 Scott St. Renan's xii, The report, . that the young 
Earl of Etherington - .intended to pass an hour, or a day, or 
a week, as it might happen, {for his lordship could not he 
supposed to know Ins own mind,) at St. Ronan’s Well. 186+ 
Tennyson En.Ard. 475 And others laugh’d at her and 
Philip too, As simple folk that knew not their own minds. 
1888 (see Chop w. 8 4 c]. 

d. To make up one's mind : see Make z/J 96 k. 

e. f To be of divers or many minds : to waver 
in purpose, to chop and change {oh.). To be in 
two minds : to vacillate between two intentions; 
similarly to be in twenty minds, 

1330 Palsgr. 428/1, ] am of dyverse myndes, je me varic. 

. .1 wolde be glad to deale with hym, but the man is of so 
dyverse myndes that there is no holde at hym. 1738 Swift 
Pol. Conversat , 35 You'll never he mad, you are of so many 
Minds. 1751 R, Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) I. xxi. 208, I 
was in twenty minds whether to take her first, and then catch 
the chickens, or to let her go ofljand then clap upon them. 
1830 Dickens Dav. Copp, xxv, This missive iwhieh I was 
in twenty minds at once about recalling, as soon as it was 
out of my hands). Ibid, xli, I was in several minds liow to 
dress myself on the important day, 1833 — Child’s Hist. 
II. 171 Jack (Cade]., was in two minds about fighting or 
accepting a pardon. 1881 E. D, Brickwood in Encycl. 
Brit, Xu. 197/2 However bold the horse may he, he will 
soon refuse water if his rider he perpetually in two minds 
when approaching a brook, 

i + f. To be in or of mind, to be disposed, or 
minded, to purpose, desire {to do something); 
oceas, to be in great mind, of good mind, in a good 
mind (cf. 13 a). Of mind, with purpose or inten- 
tion (At do something). To run {one) in mind, to 
become a purpose or resolution. To bring one 
in mind, to persuade. Oh. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( Thomas ) 248 Pane rane hym in 
mynde in hypat he vald fitste quyke )xim fla. a 2400-30 
Alexander 1234 Sir metiager was in grete mynd a man owt 
to send To alexander. 1513 Moke Rich. Ill in Grafton 
Citron, (1568) II. 763 He secretly., caused the Queene to be 
perswadea and brought in minde, that it ..should be ieopard- 
ous the king to come vp so strong. 1323 Ld. Berners 
Frofss, I. ccccli. 796 Wherof complayntes came to the heryng 
of the duke of Berrey, who was in mynde to remedy it. 


1386 Let. Earle Leycester 13 Neither did I it of minde to 
circumvent her. 1599 Reg. Privy Council Scot. (1884) VI. 
40 His Majestie being of gude mynd that the said Sir 
George he satisfeit of the saidis debursmentis, as ressone 
requyris. a 1617 Bayne Led. 11634) 233 Pharaoh [was] in a 
good minde, as wee say, to let the people goe. 1661 C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corn. (Camden) 24 , 1 doe not find my 
brother of the mind he seemed at first to be of to buy it. 
<2x8x4 Gonzanga 11. i. in New Brit. Theatre 111 . 113 Oh 
lud ! if I can hut get her in the mind to have me. 

12. To change one's mind, to alter one’s purpose, 
opinion, way of thinking, disposition towards 
others, etc. Similarly, one's mind changes. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. in. ii. 39 You are already loues firme 
votary, And cannot soone reuolt. and change yotir minde. 
1601 — Jut. C. 11. ii. 96 If you shall send them word you 
will not come, Their mindes may change. 1615 W. Lawson 
Country^ Housew. Gard. (1626) 44, I haue changed my mind 
concerning the disease called the worme. 16x7 Moryson 
l tin. 1. 12 j Cardinall Allan an Englishman, having used to 
persecute the English.. had changed his mind, since the 
English had overthrowne the Spanish Navy. 1719 J. Allen 
in J. Duncombe Lett. (1773) 1 . 214 , 1 have lived to change 
my mind, and am almost of the contrary opinion. 1842 
Tennyson Dora 43 It cannot be: my uncle’s mind will 
change 1 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius vi, Her first 
impulse was to change her mind and. not go after all. 

13. To have a mind: a. (With expressed inf.) 
To wish, desire, be inclined or disposed to do 
(something). Also with qualifying word, to have 
a great, good, etc., mind, to have no mind. Some- 
what arch. exc. in to have a good or great mind, 
to have half a mind, now = to be strongly disposed 
or inclined (to do something which one can do 
if one wishes'), to have nearly made up one’s mind 
(to do it). (See also Month’s mind.) 

The confused form I'nt a good mind is still current in 
some localities as a vulgarism. 

a 1400 in Ret. Ant. II. 44 For the greet mynde that he 
hath to done his maystris wille. c 1350 Bale K. Johan 
(Camden) 12 , 1 have a great mynd to he a lecherous man, 
1618 Bolton Floras (1636) 268 Pompey driven away, and 
fled, he had a more minde to take order for securing the 
Provinces, than to pursue him. 1632 Chapman &.Shirley 
Ball m. i. (1639) D 3 b, Harke you Mounsieur, this gentle- 
man has a gieat Minde to learne to dance. 1666 S. Parker 
Free $ Impart. Censure (1667) 181 And now I have a mind 
to set up for a Maker of Hypotheses, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xm. § 179 The duke of Lorrayne had a very 
good mind, to get a footing in Ireland. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 45 ? 6 As 1 had a mind to hear the Play, I got out of 
the Sphere of her Impertinence. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
rounti World (1757) 462 They had half a mind to refuse me 
a passage. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 26 It was 
lucky for us that we did not follow the nuptial procession 
(which we had more than half a mind to do). 1832 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 65 I’m a good mind to 
have his throat cut. 1833 Lytton My Novel x. iii, She had 
half a mind to reply. — ‘ Is that so strange?’ But her re- 
spect for Harley stopped her. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. 
ii. (1865) II. 47 My Brother and 1 bad all the mind in the 
world to laugh, _ 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 102 
He had little mind to he a martyr, but he had still less a 
mind to be a knave. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. 
xvii. 54 He had no mind to be a mere conqueror. 

b. with ellipsis of the inf. (In relative and ‘ if ’ 
clauses.) 

<21674 Clarendon flist.Reb.vm. § 38 Without, .restraining 
them from making incursions where they had a mind. 1737 
[S. Berington] G. di Lucca's Mem. (1738) 261 When they 
have dropp’d all [the wild Boars] that are dangerous, and 
as much as they haue a mind, they open their 'Toils. 1826 
Scott Let. to J. If S. Merritt 6 Feb. in Lockhart , I have 
no idea of these things preventing a man from doing what 
he has a.mind. 1848 Thackeray Lett, x Aug,, Those who 
had a mind were, free to repair to a magnificent neighbour- 
ing saloon. ,1874 Whyte Melville Uncle John xxi. III. 
22 They could., burn us out if they had a mind. 

'll In mod, colloquial use the to of an inf. sup- 
pressed by ellipsis is often retained. (See To prep.) 

The quots. below enclosed in square brackets are probably 
to be explained as instances of the idiom by which a prep, 
governing a relative expressed or understood is removed to 
the end of the sentence (cf, quots. 1674, 17x1,1726 in d), 
But the indefiniteness of the antecedent and the presence of 
a transitive verb in the sentence render the passages liable 
to he taken as anticipations of the modern colloquial practice, 
which mat? indeed have been partly developed from expres- 
sions of this kind. 

[X671 H. M. tr, Erasm. C.olloq, 519 Enquire what thou 
hast a mind to. 1734 Ld, Chesterf. in Lett. C'tess Suffolk 
(1824) II. 115. Amoretto was with difficulty prevailed upon 
to eat and drink as much as he had a mind to. 1744 Eliza 
Heywood Female Sped. No. 4 (1748) 1 . 189 As our sex lias 
the privilege of saying whatever we have a mind to. 1827 
Scott Night, Widow v, In order to gain his consent to do 
something he had no mind to,] 1852 Mrs. Stowf, Uncle 
Tom's C-ii, I don’t need to hire any of my hands out, unless 
I’ve a mind to. 187X Lippincott's Mag. 27 Mar. 282 You can 
call me when you are a-mind to. x&S * Beathf.kbf.ll ’ in 
Scott. Antiquary X.yg They, .thought they could deal as 
they had. a mind to with his property, 

c. with dependent clause. 

X673 Temple Obscrv, United Prov. ii. 95 They had no 
mind that Her Ambassador should he present. 1703 Penn 
in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 65, I believe he had no mind it 
should be done whilst I was there. 

d. With to and sb. : f To be favourably disposed 
towards (a person) (obs.) ; to have a liking for (an 
occupation) ; to wish to possess or obtain (some- 
thing). Now somewhat.xrp'cA, 

1330 Palsgr. 580/1, I have a mynde to one, I have a 
favours tenhym, *6og Loud. Prodigal x. ii, I have a great 
mind to 1 this gentleman in the.way of Marriage. 1616 B, 


Jonson Devil an Ass 1. ii. They doe say, H’will meet a man 
(of himselfe) that lias a mind to him. It hee would so, I haue 
a minde and a halfe for him. 1674 Butler Hud. 1. i. 214 
That. .Compound for Sins, they are inclin’d to, By damning 
those they have no mind to. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 
I. 457, I never had less mind to any Journey in my Life. 
17 xi Steele Sped. No. 145 r 6 There visits among us an 
old Batchelor whom each of us has a Mind to. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 11. ii, In a few Days, I was able to call for whatever 
I had a Mind to. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Iviii, The 
blacksmith said to me the other day that his ’prentice had 
no mind to his trade. 

e. With for, ’\of\ To wish for, desire. A 

1616 [see d], 1773 Johnson Let. to Taylor 8 Apr., When 
shall I come down to you? I believe 1 can get away pretty 
early in May, if you have any mind of me. 1790 Bystander 
134 When he has a mind of a little fun. 1835 Prescott 
Philip II, 11. iii, Philip had no mind for a second collision 
with the papal court. _ 1871 Rontledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, 
Jan. 45 We have no mind for a sousing. 

14. Bent or direction of thoughts, desires, in- 
clinations, etc. In phrases, as One's mind is (or 
runs) on, one attends to, thinks of, is interested in. 
To set {have, keep) one's mind on : to desire to 
attain or accomplish, put or keep before one as an 
object of desire. To give one's mind to : to addict 
oneself to (a study or practice) ; to bend one’s 
energies towards accomplishing or attaining (an 
object). 

<11400-30 Alexander 269 Je behald me sa hogely, quare- 
on is 3our mynd? 1473 Kir J. Paston in P. Lett. ill. 129 
My mynde is now uott most uppon bokes. 1309 Barclay 
Shyp of Folys (1874) If- 10 ® For a ryche man settynge 
theron his mynde Shal into heuen right hardly passage 
fynde. Ibid. 169 Gyue nat your myndes to gylefull vsury. 
1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consul, iv. (1704) 105 The wolf, .sent 
to school to learn to spell, could make nothing of all that 
was said to him but sheep. His mind still ran upon that. 
1827 Disraeli Viv.Grey v. xv, I’ve set my mind upon your 
joining the party. 1850 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxxv, Sordid 
and selfish as I knew it was. .to let my mind run on my own 
distress so much. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 476 And since he 
kept his mind on one sole aim. x86x Stanley East. Ch. vi. 
(1869) 254 But each of the sacraments must often have been 
deferred _ to a time when the candidates could give their 
whole minds to the subject. 

t). To one's mind : according to one’s wish, to 
one’s taste or liking, as one would have it to be. 
Also f according to, after one's mind. 

1330 Palsgr. 580/1, I have a person or a heest accordyng 
to my mynde, I have them in suche awe as 1 desyre. 1335 
Covf.rdale Ecdus. vii. 26 Yf thou haue a wife after thine 
owne mynde, forsake her not. — x Macc. iv. 6 Which had 
nether harnesse ner sweardes to their myndes. X719 Dk Foe 
Crusoe 11. (Globe) 509 It was however, some Time before we 
could get a Ship to our Minds. cx7go Imison Sch. Art n. 
92 You may brighten it to your mind by the above mixture. 
1847 Helps Friends in C. (1873) I. vi'i. 130 Commands are 
expected to be fulfilled .. exactly to the mind of the person 
ordering. 

15. Inclination, tendency, or way of thinking 
and feeling, in regard to moral and social quali- 
ties ; moral disposition ; a spirit or temper of a 
specified character. + To bear a (specified) mind : 
to entertain (such and such) sentiments. Bor 
frame of mind see Frame jA 6. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 129 Off mynd dissymvlat, Lord I 
I me confess. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 3 b, Luther . . 
reproveth his cruell and hloudy mynde. 1591 Shaks. Two 
Gent. V. iii. 13 Feare not : he beares an honourable minde, 
And will not vse a woman Jawlesly. 1633 Earl Manch. 
Al Mondo (1636) 29 To be willing to die, and content to 
line is the minde of a strong Christian. 1777 Burke Let. 
Sheriffs of Bristol Wks. 1842 I. 207 But tile war is not 
ended; the hostile mind continues in full vigour. 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 3,34 For manners are not idle, but the 
fruit Of loyal nature, and of noble mind. 1867 Freeman 
Norm, Conq. (1877) 1. App. 748 He was then brought to a 
better mind by a rebuke from a Christian. 1884 Child 
Ballads 1. 278/1 Hugo was evidently not in a state of mind 
to go [.«. to mass]. 

tb. The way in which one person is affected 
towards another ; disposition or intention towards 
others, To bear good mind to: to be well disposed 
towards. Obs , 

1470 Tiftoft Ciesafs Comm. x. (1530) 12 Whome he had 
knowen and sene so specyally aboue other to here hys good 
myne [ tread mynde] and fydeiyte toward hym, 1330 
Palsgr. 449/2, 1 beare hym good mynde, je snis affedionue 
emters hty. c 1350 Bale A*. Johan (Camden) 74 Ye knowe 
very well she beareth the Churche good mynde. 1368 
Grafton Chron % II. 707 The more number of the nobijitie, 
hare towarde king Henry., their good minds and fixed 
hartes_. 1380 Stow Citron. Eng. Ep. D<-d. r iij li, Not 
doubting but your Lordship, .will, .vouchesafe to accepts 
this Monument of my affectionate minde. 1591 Shaks. Two 
Gent. 1. ii, 33, I would iknew his minde. x6xx Bible Acts 
xii. 20 marg,, Herode bare an hostile mind intending warre. 

16. State of thought and feeling in respect to 
dejection or cheerfulness, fortitude or fearl'ulness, 
firmness or irresoluteness, and the like. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxvii. 7 Quho had all riches vnto 
Ynd, And wer not satisfiet in mynd. 1330 Palsgr. 674/2 
He was never quyette in his mynde tyll 1 did put hym in 
a suqrtye. x6xo Shaks. Temp, xv. x. 163 A turne or two lie 
walke To still my beating minde. x6xx Bible A cts ii. 6 The 
multitude were confounded [marg, troubled in mind], a 1631 
Donne Paradoxes (16521 24 For bur minde is heavy in our 
bodies affliction. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1x20 Not at rest or 
ease of Mind, They sate them down to weep. Ibid. 1125 
High Passions, .shook sore Thir inward State of Mind. 
1743 Shenstonb Past. Ballad in, O how, with one trivial 
glance, Might she ruin the peace of my mind 1 1832 M. 



MIND. 

Arnold Empedocles i. ii. 29 Nature, with equal mind, Sees 
all her sons at play. 

III. Mental or psychical being or faculty. 

17. The seat of a person’s consciousness, thoughts, 
volitions, and feelings; the system of cognitive 
and emotional phenomena and powers that con- 
stitutes the subjective being of a person ; also, the 
incorporeal subject of the psychical faculties, the 
spiritual part of a human being ; the soul as dis- 
tinguished from the body. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 93 For i lif in pi laghe, it 
may noght slip out of my mynde. c 1440 Generydes 480 She 
. . told hym all that lay sore in hir mynd. 1530 Palsgr. 430/2, 
I am wery for occupying of the mynde to moche. 1598 
Shaks, Merry W. iv. vi. 30 While other sports are tasking 
of their. mindes. 1643 R. Bailue Lett, tf Jrnls. (1841) II. 
109 While they stand, the scribe and others number them in 
their mind. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. ii. § 5 No Proposi- 
tion can be said to be in the Mind.. which it was never yet 
conscious of. 1692 — luiuc. § 31 Due care being had to 
keep the Body in Strength and Vigour, so that it may be 
able to obey and execute the Orders of the Mind. 1768, 
1834 [see Cross 71. 13]. 1794 W. Roberts Looker-On No, 88 
111 . 425 Suppose a person, .to store up in his mind certain 
leading passages from Scripture. 1827 Southey Penins. 
JF'ho'II.352 No such thought had ever entered Reding’s 
mind. 1851. Bp. C. Wordsw. Mem. Wordsio. I. 81 His mind 
was filled with gloomy forebodings. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
(1886) 6 Hardly a sentence. is there that did not come forth 
alive from Voltaire’s own mind. 1887 Miss E. Money Dutch 
Maiden (1888) 56 Now, will you turn this over in your mind ? 

b. Instances of philosophical definition of this. 

1704 Norris Ideal World 11. iii. 133 By Mind I think we 

are properly to mean that power which both perceives and 
wills. 1785 Reid Intell. Powers 1, ii. 42 We do not give the 
name of mind to thought, reason, or desire ; but to that 
being which thinks, which reasons, which desires. 1843 
Mill Logic I. iii. § 8 Mind is the mysterious something 
which feels and thinks. 1846 G. Moore Power of Soul over 
Body (ed. 3) 73 Unfortunately the word mind has been 
almost universally employed to signify both that which 
thinks, and the phenomena of thinking. 

c. On one's mind ; occupying one’s thoughts ; 
said esp. of something which causes anxiety. 

1830 Dickens Dav. Co/p. xxxiv, I knew my aunt suf- 
ficiently well to know that she had something of importance 
on her mind. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel vi. v, I asked him if 
he had not anything on his mind. 1864 Tennyson Eh. Ard. 
396 Annie, there is a thing upon my mind. 

d. One’s mind’s eye : mental view or vision, 
remembrance. 

C1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2895 Haue often him by- 
fore your myndes ye. 1602, 1818 [see Eye sb/ 4d]. 1833 

S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 320 One such scene is in my 
mind’s eye at this moment 

e. Used with reference to God. 

1612 Bacon Ess. A theism (Arb.) 330, I had rather beleeue 
all the fables in the Legend, and the Alcaron, then that this 
vniuersall frame is without a minde. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und , iv. x. (end), That eternal infinite Mind, who m ideand 
governs all Things. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 266 Just as 
absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains The great directing 
Mind of All ordains. 1807 Wordsw. Ode liuimat. Im- 
mortality viii, Haunted for ever by the eternal mind. 

£ In generalized sense : Mental or psychical 
being : opposed to matter. 

1759 Johnson Rasselas xlviii, The immateriality of mind, 
and . . the unconsciousness of matter. 1879 Lindsay M bid 
hi Lower Anim. I 51 Little is at present known of the 

henomena of mind in the lowest classes of animals. 1898 

lungworth Divine Immanence i. § 1. 4 Thus matter, as 
we know it, is everywhere and always fused with mind. 

g. A person regarded abstractly as the em- 
bodiment of mental qualities (thought, feelings, 
■disposition, etc.). 

c 1380 Sidney Ps. xxxiv. ix, To humble broken minds, 
This Lord is ever, ever neare. c 1600 Shaks. Bonn, cxvii. 5 
That I haue frequent binne with vnknown mindes. *642 
Lovelace To A lthea,from Prison iv, Mindes innocent and 
■quiet take That for an Hermitage. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' 
Lnsiad Introd. 35 Some of the Portuguese courtiers, the 
same ungenerous minds perhaps who advised the rejection 
of Columbus because he was a foreigner. 1864 Bryce Holy 
Rom. Em/.vii. (1875) 109 The Papacy, .under the guidance 
of her greatest minds, of Hildebrand, of Alexander [etc.]. 

h. In collective sense. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Client. Philos. 13 In this age it was 
peculiarly easy to deceive, but difficult to enlighten, the 
public mind. 1837 Ht. Martineau Roc. Amer. III. 206 If 
the national mind of America be judged of by its legislation, 
it is of a very high order. 1883 Daily Tel. 10 Nov. 5/1 This 
cleavage of the religious mind of Europe into two extreme 
camps. 

18. In more restricted application : The cogni- 
tive or intellectual powers, as distinguished from 
the will and emotions. Often contrasted with heart . 

c 1200 Ormin 17572 & sawle iss ec wurrplike shridd purrh 
Godd. . Wipp win & wille & minde. c 1350 Will. Palerne 
4123 Wei I wot.. pat he [the werwolf] has inannes nmnde 
more ban we hope. 1382 Wycuf Matt. xxii. 37 Thou shalt 
loue the Lord thi God, of al thin berte, and in al.thi soule, 
and in al thi mynde. c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 997 
Mynde, ee, and hand, non may fro othir flitte. c 1639 
Cowley On Death of Sir H. PVoiton , He did the utmost 
Bounds of Knowledge find, He found them not so large as 
was his Mind. 1784 Cowper Tiroc, 722 Possessor of a soul 
refined, An upright heart, and cultivated mind, 

b. Intellectual quality, intellect, mental power. 

c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xliv. x. His eye of deepest 
minde Deeper sincks then deepest working./ 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey 11. ix, Blue eyes, lit up by a smile of such mind 
and meaning 1 1827 Ibid. vi. iv, But his pupil appears to be 
a man of mind. 1835 Tennyson Maud 1. 1. vii, But these 
are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind. 
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1876 '.Ouida ’ Winter City iii, You mean there can be no 
mind m an imitation. 

e. Absence, Pbesence of mind : see thosewords. 

19. The healthy or normal condition of the 
mental faculties, the loss or impairment of which 
constitutes insanity ; one’s * reason ’ or * wits 
Chiefly in phrases, as [to be, go) out of one's 
mind , + out of mind, (Se.) by one's mind-, to lose 
one's mind ; to be in one’s right mind , etc, 

CX369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 5x1 For he had welnye 
loste his mynde. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy (E.E.T.S.) 
4276 Almost for wo he went out of his mynde. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. Ixix. 317 (Harl. MS.) pe maister of pe ship was halfe 
out of mynde. 1309 Barclay Shy/ of Polys (1874) I. 295 
Thau lepe they about as folke past theyr mynde. 15516 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 333 N ormond with this 
ansuer was halfe by his mynd. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. vii. 
63, I feare I am not in my perfect mind. X847 Tennyson 
Princess vii. 84 And still she fear’d that I should lose my 
mind. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 663 He was drunk, 
they said, or out of his mind, when he was turned off. 

b. in wills, etc. , of sound (or unsound ) mind, 
+ in good mind, *p whole of mind, etc. 

139S E. E. Wilis (1882) 4, I Alice West, ..in hool estat of 
my body, and in good mynde beynge. 14x8 Ibid. 30 Hole 
of mynde & in my gode memorie beyng. 1430 Ibid, 83 
Beyng in full mende. 1438-9 Ibid. 129 Beyng yn hole 
mynde & goode witte. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 341 
To prove that the said Nicholas was of unsound mind at the 
time of the said fine taken. 1826 [see Memory 2 b]. 

*|* C. One’s waking consciousness. Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 56 And with that vois soth 
for to seyne My mynde came to me ageyne. 

•pIV. 20. A quantity, number, or amount (of 
something). [Of obscure development : cf. 7 c.] 

c 1230 Gen. <$• Ex. 3676 Fro lond ortigie cam a wind, And 
bro3te turles michel mind, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 1888 In fewe seres al pe kynde Of folk, pey woxen 
mykel mynde. Ibid. 16436 porow roten eyr, porow wykkede 
wyndes, In alle stedes men dide gret myndes. 13. . Pro/r. 
Sand. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud. neu. S/r. LXXXI, 
X13/24 Heuene-kyngdom is lyk jut To a net.. pat of alle 
ffissches kuynde, Gederep in to him muche muynde. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 1245 Slik a mynd vn-to me ware meruaill to 
reken, Threiti thousand in thede of thra men of armes. 

V. 21. attrib. and Comb., as mind-malady , 
+ -parts, -picture’, mind-changing, - healing , - in- 
fected j f - mudding , -perplexing, -ravishing, - sick , 
•[-stricken, -torturing adjs. 

1397 Mokley Introd. Mus. 1x6 What strange humor or 
*mind-changing opinion tooke you this morning? 1826 
Hor. Smith Tor Hill (1838) III. 41 The placid beauties of 
the country, in whose ^mind-healing influences he never 
failed to find consolation. _ a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 
70 b, These fan La-ai call *mind-infected people, that children 
and Musitians cal Louers. 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. 
iv. (1647) 25 There is such a gulfe of disproportion betwixt 
a ' # Mind-malady and Body-medicines. 1642 H. M ore Song 
of Soul 11. i. in. xxxi, To chase away *Mind-mudding mist. 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1598) 394 Thinking perchance 
her feeling sence might caliber *mind-parts vntoher. 3631 
Quarles Samson ii. 8 In whose eares she brake This ’’mind- 
perplexing secret. x868 Sala in Lamb's Whs. I. p. xix, 
Wealth and piety scarcely fill up the ’’mind-picture one 
would draw of Lord Byron. 1393 Nashe Christs T. 10, I 
for-sooke all my immortall pleasures, and *mind-rauishing 
melody. 1577 Harrison England 11. 1. (1877)1. 29 Although 
manic curious *mindsicke persons vtterlie condemne it as 
superstitious, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia n, (1590) 133 b, This 
noble-man .. had bene so *mind-striken by the beautie of 
vertue in that noble King. 1595 Daniel Civ. Wars in. xciv. 
60 O thou *mind-tortring misery Restles ambition, borne 
in discontent. 

b. Special comb. : mind-cure, the curing of a 
disease by (be influence of the healer’s mind upon 
the patient’s ; mind-curer, (a) one who cures 
diseases of the mind ; (b ) one who practises * mind- 
cure ’ ; f mind-day, the day on which a person’s 
death is commemorated, esp. the anniversary; 
mind-healer, -healing = mind-curer, -cure ; 
f mind-hill, a memorial mound or cairn ; + mind- 
making, commemoration ; mind-place, a place 
where the memory of a saint is observed; mind- 
reader, one who professes to discern what is pass- 
ing in another’s mind, a thought- reader ; so mind- 
reading vbl. sb . ; mind-sight {rare), mental vision 
(after eyesight ) ; mind-stuff, W. K. Clifford’s 
name for the supposed rudimentary form of 
psychical existence, which he regards as the reality 
of which matter is the phenomenal aspect ; + mind- 
taking, consideration {upon a matter); + mind- 
token, a memorial. 

1885 W. F. Evans (title) Healing by Faith ; or, Primitive 
*Mind-cure. 1836 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain 11, ix. 427 
Dr. May, ’’mind-curer, as well as hody-curer. x886 Buckley 
in Century Mag. June 234/1 The Mormons, Spiritualists, 
Mind-curers [etc.]. 0900 tr. Bseda’s Hist, iv. xxx. (3890) 
374 By daejje pe his *gemyndda!3 waere and his forcifor. 
a 1380 Eufrosyue 665 in Horstm. Altengl- Leg. (1878) 182 
Vche jeer pei don his mynde-day holde Anon to jus day, 
1438 E, E. Wills (1882) X09, 1 bequeth for my mynde day, 
xx li. 1900 Century Mag. LIX. 635/x The doctrines of 
faith-healing, *mind-healing, and Christian Science. 1382 
Wycuf Josh, xxii. 10 Whanne thei weren comen to the 
*mynde hyllis of Jordan [Vulg. ad tuniulos Jordanis). 
1496 Dives 4 Pan/. (W. de W.) 1. iii. 35/1 Euery masse 
syngynge is a specyall *mynde makynge of Crystus pas- 
syon. c 1449 Pecock Re/r. Prol. 4 Pilgrimage in going 
to the memorialis or the *mynde placls of Seintis, 1888 
Pop. Sen Monthly Dec. 154 The professional ‘*aiind- 
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reader’.. takes his clew from indications which his subject 
is absolutely confident he did not give. 188 aProc.Soc. 
Psych. Research I. 17 It was shewn that “mind-reading 
so called, was really muscle-reading. 1387 Golding De 
Mornay v. (1592) 48 Neitherthe Sunne, nor any thing vnder 
the Sunne, can well be seene without the Sunne : likewise 
neyther God nor any thing belonging to God can be seene 
without God, how good eyesight or i mindsight so euer we 
haue. 1849 Hare Par. Serm. II. 243 The more we gaze at 
them the more is our mindsight improved to discern them. 
1878 W. K. Clifford in Mind III. 65 Mind-stuff is the 
reality which we perceive as Matter. That element of which 
. .even the simplest feeling is a complex, I shall call * Mind- 
stuff. A moving molecule of inorganic matter does not 
possess mind, or consciousness ; hut it possesses a small 
piece of mind-stuff, c 1440 Pecock Re/r. 1. xix. 114 The 
remembraunce and ’’mynde taking upon these vjj maters is 
so necessarie a meene into the loue and dredeof God. 1382 
Wyclif Isa. lvii. 8 And bihynde the dore. .thou settedest 
thi *mynde tocne [Vulg. memorials tnuni). 

Mind (mind) , sbf A rchseol. Alsomiun. [Middle 
Irish mind, mod.Irish mionn.J A name given to 
crescent-shaped ornaments found in Ireland, sup- 
posed to have been used as diadems. 

1862 Catal. Spec. Exhib. S. Kens, 41, No. 831. Gold-orna- 
ment, believed to he the ancient Celtic ‘mind’ or head- 
ornament. Formed of a thin semi-lunar plate of gold with 
raised ribs. x88o W. B. Dawkins Early Man in Brit. 358 
The golden coronets or minns. .worn in Ireland in legend- 
ary times. x88x W. K. Sullivan in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 
257/x The richer, .kings wore, .a golden mind or diadem, 
t Mind, a- Obs. [OE. gemynde prehistoric 
*gamund/o m , f. OTeut. *gamundi~ : see Mind j/a 1 ] 

1. With dat. of person : Present to one’s thought. 

c 1220 Bestiary 61 1 Oc he am so kolde of kinde Dat no 

golsipe is hem minde. a 1225 St. Marker. 12 Me bu makest 
to asteoruen wiS he strenefie of (line beoden, he neo 3 h e s0 
imunde. a 1273 Prov. PElfred 601 in O. E. Misc. 135 And 
ower alle opir pinke God he he ful minde. 

2. Of a person : Mindful, taking thought : const. 
of, for, about, gain ; also with inf. 

a 1000 Elene 1063 (Gr.) pa xen Elenan waes mod gemynde 
ymb h a mseran wyrd geneahhe for h am n»glum._ a 1300 
Cursor M. 2x895 And he gain us, sa meke and mind, Sua 
mikel luues nathing als urkind. Jbid.ab 457 Qua-so wrethes 
his lauerd king, and he o merci find him mind. Ibid. 28952 
)>at }k>u be noght for hi flexs mind bot for to sustain manes- 
kind. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 727 And yam euer so 
mynde For to pray for al mankynde. 

Mind (moind), v. Forms: 4-5 mende, 4-7 
mynd(e, 5-7 minde, 6 - mind. [f. Mind sb. 1 

The OE. (pe)myndgian to remember, remind if. gemyndig 
mindful, f. gemyndc M ind sb/), usually cited in Diets, as the 
source of this vb., is not immediately connected.] 

1. trans. To put (one) in mind of something ; to 
remind. Also, f to admonish, exhort. Also const, 
f til, on, and with clause or inf Now rare. 

1340 Hamfoi.e Pr. Consc. 230 Knawyng of all his shuld 
hym lede And mynd with-alle, til mekenes and drede. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 4210 Ne mynd not hes men of pe mykyll harnie, 
That a sone of our folke before hom has done. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, iv. iii. 13 Farewell good Salisbury, and good luck 
go with thee. And yet I doe the wrong, to mind thee of it. 
1645 Evelyn Diary Easter Monday, Theseason of theyeare 
..minding us of returning Northwards. 1637 Sparrow Bk. 
Com. Prayer (1661) 67 Minding the people what they are 
about. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111 . 575 It was minded 
you by my learned countryman, that no law was rightly 
made, hut by King, Lords, and Commons. 1669 Col. 1 . 
Middleton in State Papers, Dom. 575 , 1 hope you will mind 
the treasurers about the workmen, as they would fain have 
money. X670-98 Lasse ls Voy. Italy Pref. 3 These must be 
minded that I am writing of the Latin country. 1693 
Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. I. 56, I must not forget 
minding those who dig along a Wall, to take care not to 
come too near the Foundations. 17x3 Swift Let. to W. 
Draper 13 Apr., I have been minding my lord Bolingbroke 
..to solicit my lord-chancellor to give you a living. 1788 
Burns I Love My Jean ii, There’s not a bonie bird, that 
sings, But minds me o’ my Jean. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
iv. 109 They mind us of the time When we made bricks in 
Egypt. i8sx Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 76 Spain 
may well Be minded how from Italy she caught,. .A fuller 
cadence and a subtler thought. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only 
a Sister 95 [He] began to curse and swear like a trooper at 
Elizabeth for not minding him on what he was doing, 
tb- To bring (an object) to one's mind. Obs. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. ii. xo That, as sacred Symbole, 
it may dwell In her sonnes flesh, to mind revengemeut. 
1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah x. 219 In the last place I 
haue noted, that misery mindeth God ynto vs. Then the 
greater our miserie is, the more is our mind on our maker. 

2. To remember, have in one’s memory ; to think 
of (a past or absent object). Now arch. and. dial. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. Prol. i, Therfore heafermethhem nedi 
to lie confermed, the vices of. her paynymrie ralhere mynd- 
ende. 15.. Myst. Resurr. in Rel, Ant. II. 156 Now she 
spekes of the scomes, Now she remembers the thoines,... 
Now she spekes of his pacience, Now she myndes his obedi- 
ence, That unto deth was. c 1586 C.’tess Pembroke Ps. 
i.xxvii. viii, Nay, still thy acts I minde ; Still of thy deedes 
I muse. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. vii. ; (1589) 28 King 
Achelous minding her for whom began that broile, Alcmenas 
Sonne remembring too, whose cause he did defend. .1623 
B. Jonson Staple of N. n, iv. 100 Hee minds A curtesie no 
more, then London-bridge, What Areh was mended last. 1666 
J. Fraser Polichron. (S.H.S.) 4a He minded often his 
mother Queen Margaret’s advice. 1667 Milton A A, it 
212 OurSupream Foe in time may much remit His anger, 
and perhaps thus farr remov’d Not mind us not offending. 
1786 Burns liallotueenxv, Ae Hairst afore the Sherra-moor, 
I mind’t as weel’s yestreen. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 848, 
I mind him coming down the street. 1896 A. E. Housman 
Shropshire Lad iii, The lads you leave will mind you Till 
Ludlow tower shall fall. • 
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b. with obj. a clause, ox f with direct obj. and 
complement . Also absot . , 
iozr Ainsworth Annot. .Pent,, Gen. iii. .24 Minding him- 
selfe an exile and pilgrime here one earth. 17a! Wodrow 
Hist. Guff. Cht Scot. I. 455 The Instances 0/ invading of 
Pulpits are yet fewer, that is, none at all, as far as I mind, 
in the proceeding Years. 1733 Wodrow Coir. (1843) III. 2, 

I mind, before Mr. Webster’s death, he spoke to me about 
one of that name. 1800-24 Campbell Power of Russia is, 
But, Poles, when we ate gone, the world will mind Ye b.re 
the brunt of fate, i860 Dickens Unco mm. Trav. ix, The 
lovers.. so superlatively happy, that I mind when I. .went 
with my Angelica to a City church. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. xviii, Tunes, .as ha’ been used in our church 
ever since I can mind. 1893 Stevenson Cairioica xxiii, I 
minded how easy her delicacy had been startled with a word 
of kissing her in Barbara’s letter. 1897 Rhoscomyl White 
Rose Amo 144, I mind you promised us . a Welsh army by 
the time we reached this place. 

e. In imperative , or in context implying a 
counsel or warning : To take care to remember, 
to bear in mind (a fact communicated or already 
known, a duty to be done, etc.). Chiefly with 
obj. a clause . 

[1340 Aycnb. 262 Ymende pet J>is hoc is uolueld ine pe eue 
of pe holy apostles Symon an Iudas.] 14*2 tr. Secret a 
Secret., Priv. Priv. xMv. 154 Mynde thow how thow arte 
dedly. c 1450 Osncy Reg-. (E. E. T. S.) r It is to be myndyd 
that Robert Doyly and Roger of Iuory. .come to the con- 
quest of Ingloncte with Kytig William bastarde. 167s R. 
Burthogge Causa Dei 19 But it must be minded that 
though the Son of Man shall Judge the World, yet that be 
shall come to do so. .in the Glory of his Father. 1787 Burns 
Let. 17 Apr. (in Pearson's Catal, May (1888) 8), In making 
up the accounts of my copies, please mind that I .am paid 
for the following number of copies, which money I retain 
in my own hands. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 14 Mind 
to-morrow's early meeting. 

d. intr. with of on, upon : To remember. (Now 
dial.) Also quasi-r^/?. in 1 mind me, he minds 
him, etc. (arc hi) 

1422 tr. Secrefa Secret., Priv. Priv. xxi. 148, I ne may not 
mynde me that the Emperours of Rome..wer vnlettride 
while that hare lordxhupp was well gouernyd in his streyntb. 
1699 R. L’Estrange Eritsm. Colloq. (1725) 92 Yet it seems 
reasonable enough, that the poor man should mind him of 
that in Hosea. 1810 Cromck's Rent. Nithsdale Song- 2 19 

0 ask your heart gif it minds o’ me! 111835 Thackeray 
Ballad of Bouillabaisse x, I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here Pd sit, as now I'm sitting. 1871 Mbs. H. Wood 
Dene Hollow i, I mind me that something was said about 
that paper at the time, resumed the Squire.. 1896) L. Keith ' 
Indian Uncle ii. 21 ‘ Did Adam ever mention him before ? ‘ 

1 Never, that I mind of.' 

3. irans. In pregnant senses. 

f a. To mention, record. Also absol. Ohs. 
c 1430, i494[see Minded i], 1313 Bradshaw St. Werhurge 
I. 2972 And was incarnate, scrypture dothe mynde, In tue 
vyrgynall woinbeof blessed marye. 1330 Pai.scr. 636/1, I 
mynde a thyng, I make mencyon of a thyng or mater. Je 
mcncionne. 

fib. To remember or mention in one’s prayers, 
to pray for. Ohs. 

c 1420 Anturs of A rth. 230 (Douce MS.) To mende vs 
with masses, grete myster hit were, 1444 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) II. 106 To y J vicar of Mitton a pare of get bedds 
for to myn my saule and mynde me in his prayers. 1688 iyl. 
Shields in Faithf. Contcudings (1780) 327 Mind us when at 
the throne of grace. 

c. To ‘remember’, i. e. to give to (those who 
need) ; to remember in a will. dial. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy on J. Coivper ix, And to keep a’ 
things hush and.lown He minds the poor. i$85 Wili.ock 
Rosctty Ends xix. (1887) 143 Aboot twenty o’ the leadin’ 
inhabitants had been mindit by Ebenezer to the extent o' 
sums ranging frae seventeen pounds to fifty-five pounds. 

4. To perceive, notice, be aware of; to have 
one’s attention attracted by (something presented 
to one’s eyes or outward perceptions). Also rarely 
with clause as obj. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1:1489 Canton Blanckardyn viii, 33 He mynded and dyde 
byholde his Ioyouse esperyte. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 
1. i. 234 My Lord you nod, you do not minde the play, 16*0 
— Temp. 11. ii. 17 Pie fall flat, Perchance he will not minde 
me. 1701 Norris Ideal World 1. i. 21 A finite intelligence 
..may sometimes.. think of somewhat else than what he is 
doing, so as to he said in a manner not to mind what he is 
about 1703 T. N. City ft C. Purchaser 32 A Term used 
commonly,. but I did never mind it in any one of the 
Treatises of the. .Italian Architects. 1708 Swift Tritical 
Ess., And Archimedes, the famous Mathematician, was so 
intent upon his Problems, that he never minded the Soldier 
who came to kill him. 1709 E. W. Life Donna Rosina 
63 He not minding the figure that stood near the wall 
told his Master there was no body, 1781 J, Moore View 
Soc. It. (1790) L yi. 66 One of the company had already 
passed (the picture} without minding it, 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Journ, France 1. 2,1 recollect mindingthat his.. storystruck 
Dr. Johnson exceedingly. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. I. 159, 
I mmded him oft whew at church, How under the wenches' 
fine bonnets he’d glower. 1880 Antrim <5- Down Gloss, s.v,, 
See t d’ye mind the way she’s walkin'. 

absol. 1667 Milton A L. ix. 519 Shee busied heard the 
sound Of rusltng Leaves, but minded not. 

6 . To attend to, give heed to. Often, to give 
heed to (a person, his wishes, etc.) with, the in- 
tention of obeying, 

*559 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I, App. vii. 422 
If men wolcle diligently mtndSt. Paul's wordes. *673 Pain 
Inxotency of Rowe 128 A short. History, which I minded, when 
I beard it, the more heedfully. 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret 
Mem.(iyf) III. 107 The Emperor is no more minded than 
a Baby m Leading-strings. 1738 Swift Pol. Convcrsat. 124 
If trst it should swim in the Sea (do you mind me ?) then it 


should swim in Butter. 1739 Chest erf. Lett. (1792) I. xxxi. 
107, I looked upon it as a sign that you iiked and minded my 
letters. Ibid. lix. 167 It signifies nothing to read a thing once 
if one does not mind and remember it. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia tv. v, I have had.. much ado to make him mind me, 
for he is all for having his own way. 1819 Shelley Cyclops 
494 By all means he must be blinded. If my counsel be but 
minded. 1S24-9 Lanoor /mag. Conv, Wks. 1846 II. 90 
Would our father have minded the caitiffs?.. Would lie., 
have minded parliament? 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Height, ii, But if your reverence minds what my wife says, 
you won't go wrong. 1873 Jovvett Pinto (ed. 2) 1. 85 Let 
us take his advice, though he be one only, and not mind the 
others. 

b. with obj. a clause. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul t. lit. vi, They neither minded 
who, nor what 1 ask. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 17 
Mind at Helmne what is said to you carefully. 5709-10 
Steele Tatler No. 132 r 9 Old Reptile .. winked upon ins 
N ephew to mind what pissed. 

a. absol. or intr. To pay heed, or attention. 
Chiefly colloq. in imperative , used to call attention 
to, or emphasize, what the speaker is saying. 

1806-7 .!• Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 1. Introd., 
So I bar Latin, mind. 1832 Coleridge Table-t. 17 Mar., 
Something feminine — not effeminate, mind — is discoverable 
in the countenances of all men of genius. 1853 Lytton My 
Novel iv. xxiii, Now mind, mother, not a word about Uncle 
Richard yet. 1853 Browning Fra Lippo 113 But, mind 
you, when a boy starves in the streets. . Why, soul and sense 
of him grow sharp alike. 

t fcS. tratis. To have in view, have a mind to (an 
action, plan, etc.) ; to contemplate, purpose, 
intend, aim at (doing something) ; also, to plan, 
provide for (something external to oneself). Some- 
times with clause as obj. Ohs. 

1313 Bradshaw St. Wcrburge 1. 573 In meane whyle the 
kynge mynded maryage. 5513 More in Hall's Chron., 
Edsv, V. (1550)2 Which thyng in all apparaunce he resisted, 
although he inwardly mynded it. 1564 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 310 The saidis Lordis na wytse willing to call in 
doubt tne autoritie and credit of the saidis lettres.., bot 
rather mynding that all strangearis, freindis, and coniide- 
ratis of this realme..find all. favour (etc,]. 1596 Spenser 

State tret. Wks. (Globe) 613/1 And that noble prince begann 
to cast an eye unto Ireland, and to mynd the refoimation of 
thinges there runn amiss. 1622 Bacon Hen. VI l 246 If this 
King did no greater Matters,ic was long of himselfe; for what 
he minded, he compassed. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 94 A 
convenient descent must be minded. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
(1664) ss Those that mind the making use of Chalk in their 
walls, must [etc.]. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. lx vii, 
He could find no foot-steps of their having minded the Power 
of such Conservacy. 

b. With infinitive as obj. : To have a mind to do 
something ; to wish, be inclined, purpose, intend. 
Ohs. exc. dial, (see ii. D. IX). 

1313 More in Halt's Chron., Ediu. V. (1550) 1 The duke 
not entendynge so longe to tary but mindyng. .topreuent the 
time. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, All 
other (that mynde not to receive the said holy Communion). 
1393 Shaks. 3 Hen, Vi, iv. i. 106 Belike she minds to play the 
Amazon. 1634 in Black Bk. Taymouth (Bannatyne Cl.) 440 
In the North, quhair I mynd to stay for tuo moneihes. 1671 
hi elton Samson 1603, I sorrow’d at his captive state, hut 
minded Not to be absent at that spectacle. 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse 2 If you mind to play the logician. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1763, Roubiliac, . minding to put a trick on him, 
pretended to be so charmed with his performance, that[etc,]. 
C. el lipt. (in relative clause}. 

1373 Stair. Poems Reform, xlii. 463 Quhilk, gif thay mynd 
as thay pretend, Thay wald haue begun at this end. 1890 
W. A. Wallace Only a. Sister in, He was wandering round 
the shelves, taking down a book here and there as he minded, 
f d. To direct one's thoughts toxvani. Ohs. 

1633 W- Siruther True Happiness 145 So if we minde to- 
ward heaven, weemust walkthrough theworldasStrangers. 

7. To bend one’s attention to (e. g. something 
that one is doing or occupied with) ; to direct or 
apply oneself to, bring one’s mind or energies to 
bear upon, or practise diligently. 

To mind his book (colloq. ; now obs. or arch.), of a school- 
boy, to be diligent in his studies. To mind one’s business, 
to attend to it, prosecute it diligently ; hence to mind one's 
own business, to attend to one’s own affairs and leave other 
people's alone (see Business 16 d). 

f 1 4o° Destr. Troy 9303 Achilles. .Myche mynditthe mater, 
in the mene tyme, And to bryng hit aboute besit hym sore. 
1530 Palsgr. 636/ 1 , 1 mynde a thynge, I regarde it, or set my 
myndeupon it. Jemets le citeur dessus, or je prens an cueur. 
It can nat go forvvarde with the, for thou myndest it nat. 
1577 B. Googe Hcresbach's H-usb. 1.(1586) 13b, Asian would 
thrnke you had neuer minded any other profession. 1611 
Brui.G_A’o/K. viii. 5 For they that are after the flesh doe minde 
the Liings of the flesh. 1625, etc. [see Business 16 dj. 1660 
Trial Regie. 32 All those ..had a mind for Peace, that 
minded their duty, and Trust, and Allegiance to their King. 
1662 GERBtKR Princ. 1 Whereas Building is much minded in 
thesetimes. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 383 1 1 Biddingbim 
be a good Child and mind his Book. 1732 Berkeley Alcphr. 
11. § 19 If some certain persons minded piety more than poli- 
tics, 1833 J. H. N ewman Par, Serm. (1837) 1. xviii, 272 Mind 
little things as well as_ great 1877 Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 

? 6a He went back to Samaria and minded his business. 1889 
Irowning Pope ff Net, So much the more his boy minds 
book. 

t b. To care for, like, value, wish for. Ohs. 

1648 Gage West Ind. 137 The only want of wheat is not a 
want to them that mind bread of Wheat more then of Maiz, 
for in two dayes it is easily brought. x666 Stillingfl, Serm. 
(1673) 13 They [the kine of Bashan] minded nothing but ease, 
softness, and pleasure. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. ii. (1760) 
I. 50 His heir, .minded nothing but fox-hunting. 

8 . In negative, interrogative, and conditional 
sentences : '(Not) to care for, trouble oneself or be 


concerned about, be affected by. Hence: (Not) 
to object to, be troubled or annoyed by, dislike 
(something proposed, something offered to one, 
etc.). Often in polite or tentative formulas, as 
T should not mind (something) = I should rather 
like it, I should be glad to have it or do it ; do you 
or would you mind (doing something) ? = be so 
kind as to do it ; if you don't mind, if you have 
no objection. 

1608 Shaks. Per. 11. v. 20 Now absolute she’s in’ t, Not mind- 
ing whether I dislike or no. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 206 r a, 

I did not mind his being a little out of humour. 1747-96 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xxiii. 365 They will look quite yellow, and 
stink, but you must not mind that. 1750 Lady Bradshaxgh 
in Richardson's Corr. (1804) VI. 95, 1 do not mind him of two 
straws. 1776 Foote Capuchin 1. Wks. 1799 1 1. 389 Why, yes, 
yon may venture, Sir Harry : it is not minded in.London. 
1777 Sheridan Seh. Scant/, tv. i, Never mind the difference, 
We'll balance that another time, i860 Dickens Uncomm, 
Trtvv. vi, lam rather faint, Alexander, but don’t mind me. 
1863 Ibid, xx, Would you mind my asking you what part of 
theeountry you come from ? 1874 Whyte Melville Uncle 
John xviii. II. 200, I shouldn’t mind a cup of tea myself. 
X889 ‘ J. S. Winter ’ Mrs. Bob (1891) 48 Stay, do you mind 
ringing the bell for me first? 

b. Hence occasionally in an affirmative sentence : 
To object to, dislike. 

1861 Cunningham Wheat $ Tares 136 Yet her heart smote 
her now, for Ella minded going dreadfully and was unusually 
nice and affectionate. 

e. absol. and intr. — (not) to care, trouble one- 
self, object, etc. Const, about. Often in colloq. 
imper. phr. never mind = don’t let it trouble you, 
it does not matter; also offensively (see quot. 
1837 ) = it is none ol your business. 

1786 Miss Burney Diary 25 July, She begged me not to 
mind, and not to hurry myself, for she would wait till it was 
done, a 1814 Gonzanga 11. i. in New Brit. Theatre III. 112 
Never mind, father, don’t be obstroperous about it. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxiv, There must be something very com- 
prehensive in this phrase of 1 Never mind for we do not re- 
collect to have ever witnessed a quarrel in the street,., in 
which it has not been the standard reply to all belligerent 
inquiries. ‘ Do you call yourself a gentleman, sir ? ’ — ‘ N ever 
mind, sir ’. 1837 S. R. Maitland 6 Lett. Fox's A. tjr M. 70 
note, The person whom Fox calls the Bishop of Penestntm 
(for we will not mind about a supposed misspelling), 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis xxxi, The public don’t mind a straw 
about these newspapers rows. 1884 Mrs. Ewing Mary's 
Meadow ii, Mother was very angry, but Father did not 
mind. 1898 Times 5 Oct. 3/3 Sir Herbert Kitchener told 
them never to mind and to come as they were. 

9. To bear in mind and be careful to do (some- 
thing) ; to remember and take care that something 
is done. Mind you do (so and so) = don’t fail to 
do it. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 16 In setting of their 
barres they are allwayes to minde to sett that side of the 
barres inwarde. 1710 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 12 Oct,, But 
I will mind and confine myself to the accidents of the day. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia viii. vii. But pray mind that she 
is kept quiet. , 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. xix, Never mind 
about your handwriting ; but mind you write. 

10. To be careful about, take care of ; to employ 
carefully or heedfully; to take heed (what one 
does). Mind your eye, ‘look out’, keep your eyes 
about you (see Eye sb. 1 2 a). To mind one's Ns 
and Q’s : see P 3 b. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Dnpr ._ (1757) II. 33 It is an easy 
Matter to .. slcreen Blemishes in the Hoot) if you don’t 
mind your Eye. 1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. i, I wish either 
my father or my mother, .had minded what they were about 
when they begot me. 1809 Malkin GilBlasv. i. pz, I began 
to mind a little what I was about. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Fudge xxx, He would recommend him., to mind his eye for 
the future. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve it. ii, ‘Mind 
what you’re about ’, cried Purcell, angrily. 

b. To be wary concerning, be on one’s guard 
against, look out for (something that is to be 
avoided). Now only in the imperative or in con- 
texts conveying counsel or warning. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxxiii. § 8 And though those 
[impressions] relating to the health of the body, are, by dis- 
creet people, minded and fenced against. 1881 Rusk in 
Morn, in Florence 25 You may let your eye rest .. on the 
glow of its glass, only mind the steps hall way. 1881 A. 0. 
Grant Busk Life Queensl. x. (1882)94 (You better mind 
that fellow, Mr. 6'itzgerald said the Native. 

e. absol., esp. in colloq. phr. if you don't mind 
— if you are not careful (to avoid something). 

1691 Wood Life 9 Apr. (O. H. S.) III. 359 Being in hast, 
not minding, [she] set the cotton., on fire. 1839 James 
Gentl. Old Sch , xiii. Take care .. they'll see y,.<u, if you 
don’t mind, as you get over the bank in the moonlight. 
1894 R. Bridges Feast Bacchus iv. 1290 Y ou’ll certainly be 
his death, unless you mind. 

11. trans. To take care of, take charge of, look 
after; to have the care or oversight of. 

1694 Dryden Love Triumphant Epil. 34 The wife, that 
was a cat, may mind her house. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit. I. 
26 They were . . to exhort them to stay at home and mind 
their families. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 
246 The men . . were gone to dinner : I stayed to mind the 
furnace. 1873 W. Collins New Magd. xviii. II. 8 The 
lodge-keeper's wife. . is minding the gate. 1884 Mrs. Ewing 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot iv, Let me mind your pigeons. 
Minded (marnded), ppl. a. [f. Mind sbP and 

v, + -ED.] ■ ' ' 

1 1. .[From the vb.] 1. That has been men- 
tioned. K\<s,td f ore-minded * forementioned. Obs, 
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ci4S° Godstcnu Reg. 147 pe fore sayde Ibhn perschore .. 
scholde warantige to }>e fore-myndyd religiouse women, . . 
Jjo fore-sayde londes. Ibid. 424 The mynded luke yaf to 
the mynded William at the entryngvij. mark. 1494 Fabyan 
Citron, v. xcii. 68 He then buylded the Castell before myndyd. 

II. [From the sb.] 2. ‘ Having a mind . 1 to do 
something; intending, disposed, inclined. Also 
(rarely) with clause. To be so minded : to be 
inclined to do what has been mentioned. 

1303-4 Act 19 Hen. VII c. 28 Preamble, His Highnes is 
not mynded . . to calle & somone a newe parliament. 1530 
Palsgr. 482/1 He was so mynded yesterday, but I have 
chaunged his purpose nowe. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. Anrel. (1559) Ooiijb, For if that the goddes giue 
me longe life, I am mynded for to amende. 1633 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav, ixx. 285, I am not minded to make men- 
tion of them. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 249 They are 
minded to make their Plastering very streight and even. 1775 
Sheridan Rivals iv. i, Ne’er a St. [.tzc] Lucius O’Trigger 
in the kingdom should make me fight, when I wa’n’t so 
minded. 1816 Scott Autiq. xxxvii, I am no minded to 
answer ony o’ thae questions. 1861 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
111.73 Mr. C. was minded to go nowhere this summer. 
1874 H.'H. Gibbs Ombre 29 Discarding at once himself., 
if he be so minded. 1887 Bowen Virg. JEneid iv. 638, X am 
minded to finish the rite... Sacred to Stygian Jove. 

3. Having a certain disposition (favourable or 
hostile') towards a person or thing. Well-minded : 
well-disposed, friendly. Obs. 

1313 More in Grafton's Chron. (1568' II. 758 Which [sc. 
Clarence’s death] he [Richard] resisted openly, how be it 
somewhat las men demed) more faintly than he that were 
hardly mynded to his welth. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
1. 148/2 This worthie prince minded well toward the com- 
mon wealth of his people, .did studie [etc.]. 1379 W. Wil- 

kinson Confut. Familye of Bone 3 He .. standeth minded 
agaynst God, and his Church. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
in. i. 38 We come., to know How you stand minded in the 
■weighty difference Betweene the King and you. 1677 W. 
Hubbard Narrative 98 A well minded Squaw that was 
among them. 

4. Qualified by advs. (forming combinations 
which when used allrib. are often hyphened) : 
Having one’s habitual thoughts, tastes, or sympa- 
thies, inclined in a specified direction. 

1611 Bible Rom. viii. 6 For to be carnally minded, is 
death: but to be spiritually minded, is life and peace 
[Covf.rdale 1535, has fleshly mynded, goostly mynded]. 
1890 Imperially-minded [see Imperially ouiv. i b], 1903 

Daily Chron. 9 Jan. 3/3 Rather monotonous even to the 
most commercially and statistically-minded. 

Tib. The combinations with adv. have some- 
times been used in the senses more properly ex- 
pressed by parasynthetic formations with the cor- 
responding adj. 

1712 A. Philips Disirest Mother iv. vii. 43 Pyrrhus is 
nobly minded; and I fain Would live to thank him for 
Astyanax. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 229 This man was 
strongly minded. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint, n. lit. iv. § 10 
We are in the constant hope of seeing this finely-minded 
artist shake off his lethargy. 

III. 5. Having a mind of a specified character. 
Chiefly in parasynthetic formations with prefixed 
adj. (The more common words of this formation, 
as absent-, bloody-, double-, feeble-, healthy-, high-, 
noble-, strong-minded, are either given as Main 
words, or are illustrated under their first element.) 

1503 [see High-minded o.]. 1328 [see Fleshly a.]. 1389 

Tottenham Eng. Poesie 1. (Arb.) 33 Being a quiet mynded 
man and nothiag.ambitious of glory. 1603 Dekker Bat- 
chelor's Banq . vii. heading, The humor of a couetous 
minded woman. 1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin (1875) 172 Sup- 
porters, one-minded with them in everything. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle's N. § 207 You want to know what sort of a minded 
and shaped creature it is. 

Minder (murndai). Also 5 mendowre, [f. 
Mind jA 1 and v. + -er k] 
f 1. One who remembers. Obs. rare . 
c 1440 Promp. Pan’. 332/1 Meende haver, or mendowre, 
mentor* 

If 2. As transl, of rfi voovv (the thinking subject!. 
1587 Golding De Mornayv i. 86 [Plotinus] his conclusion 
is, that the Mynder, the Mynding, and the Mynded, are in 
the Godhead all one thing. 

3. One who minds. + a. One who sets his mind 
upon (something). Obs. 

1650 O. Sedgwick Christ l he Life 25 The Apostle speaks 
of Some who are Lovers of themselves ... and who are 
Minders of themselves ; they mind Earthly things. 

b. One whose business is to ‘ mind ’ or attend 
to something ; often with defining word as card-, 
cattle-, engine-minder. 

1833 Ure Philos. Manuf. 214 His machine should reduce 
the minder and the screwer to one person. 1867 Even . 
Stand. 14 Feh , Henry Clearby, a minder of carts. 1874 
Sunday Mag. 610 1 Minders I echoed. ‘Yes, women who 
make a trade of baby minding, taking them by the day at 
so much a head 1884 W. S. B, M c Laren Spinning (ed. 2) 
215 When the lap is large enough, it is taken oflf by the 
Card-minder. 1883 Spectator 30 May 698/2 The engine 
minder who goes to the parish doctor because a spark has 
flown in his eye. 1902 Wesim. Gas. 4 Apr. 6/2 One of 
the King’s cattle-minders. 

4. A child who is ■ minded’ or taken care of at 
a * minding school ’. 

1863 Dickens Mat. Fr. 1. xvi, ‘ Those are not his brother 
and sister? *. . ‘ Oh, dear no, ma’am. Those are Minders ’. 
‘ Minders ? ’ the Secretary repeated. ‘ Left to be Minded, 
sir ’. 1903 Treasury Sept. 1046 There had : been a dame 
school, kept by an old woman. .. She was quite illiterate, 
and her pupils were simply minders. 


' Mittdererns (minderlo’rws). Pharmacy. 
[Latinized name of R. M. Minderer of Augsburg 
(died 1 6 i 1 ) who first recommended its use.] Spirit 
of Mindererus, f Minder er us' s spirit ', a solution 
of acetate of ammonia, which is used medicinally 
as a febrifuge. (Now often with small initial.) 

1776 Fothergill in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 589 Spirit of 
Mindererus, volatile spirit of sal ammoniac. 1842 Francis 
Diet, rl ris, etc., Mindererus’ s Spirit. 1871 N apheys Prev. 
<<f Cure Dis. m. xi. 1646 Spirits of mindererus are of 
service. 

Mindfu l (mai md ful) , a. F orms : see Mind sbf 
[f. Mind sb. 1 + -pul.] 

1. a. Taking thought or care of; heedful of; 
keeping remembrance of Also const, with obj. 
clause and how or that. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxii. 7 If J was myndefull of the 
of my bede. 1382 Wyclif Hcb. ii. 6 What thing is man, 
that thou art myndeful of him ? 1379 B. Googr. tr. Men- 
doza's Prov. 49 That where hee [jc. Caesar] was verie 
niindefull of all other thinges, hee neuer would remember 
any iniiirte doone vnto him. 1661 Marvell Corr. Let. 
xxvi. Wks. (Grosart) II. 63 We beseech you tie mindfnll 
that the 29th of May be kept for a thanksgiving. 1736 
Berkeley Discourse Wks. 1871 III. 421 In all their actions 
to be ever mindful of the last day. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iv. I. 428 He had always been mindful of his health 
even in his pleasures. 1873 Black Pr. 'Thule x, Mindful 
of the fastidious ways of his friend. 

b. Having remembrance of. nonce-use. 

1839 Tennyson Geraint Enid 191 Guinevere, not mind- 
ful of his face, .desired his name. 

e. const, with inf. 

1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 420 To be Baptized 
.in Church yardes ..was an auncient custome .. that so such 
as were to be Baptized might be made y more myndefull 
to confesse a rising agayne from y" dead. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort., Mar. 11679) *3 Fe mindful to uncover them 
[the plants] in all benign, and tolerable seasons, 1692 Sprat 
Contriv . Blackhead 1. 19, I was not so mindful to preserve 
the Letters that' came to me. 1889 Gretton Memory's 
liar kb. 324 The monks were always mindful to establish 
themselves where there was water close at hand. 

d. without const. 

1367 Turberv. Ovid's Epist. 141 b, So she with mindefull 
wrath Upon my corse for thee awroken is. 1603 Camden 
Rem. 32 Antient families have given those names to their 
heires, with a mindefull and thankefull regard of them. 
1728 Pope Dune. 1. 93 Much to the mindful Queen the feast 
recalls. 1747 Collins Ode to Liberty 16 Let not my shell's 
misguided power E’er draw thy sad, thy mindful tears. 
1834 S. Dobell Balder i, Point with mindful shadow day 
and night, Where we lie dust below. 

+ 2. Minded, inclined to do something. Also 
with ellipsis of vb. of motion. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 11. 39 A great number of passengers 
..that were all niindefull to Zante. Ibid. 61 The Turkes 
retired till morning, and then were mindfull to give vs . . a 
second alarum. 1672 in L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 285 
Any that shall bee mindfull to build upon or improve any 
such wast. 1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-m. xxxii. § 1 
(1689) 173 Tired and mindful to rest. 

Mindfully '.msrndfuli) , adv. [f. prec. + -LY 3 .] 
In a mindful manner; ‘attentively; heedfully’ 
(J.) ; thoughtfully, earnestly, intently. 

X382 Wycuf Job xxxv. s Behold hetiene, and lolce, and 
myndefulli see the cloudis, that is beyre than thou, c 1540 
Compl. Roderyck Mors xxiv. G viij b, We must regard, that 
our mouthe, spirit and hart be eleuated together mindfully 
in faith. _a 1368 Ascham Scholem. 11, (Arb.) 122 Tullie did., 
purposelie and mindfullie bend him selfe to a precise and 
curious Imitation of Plato. 1383 T. Washington tr. Ni- 
cholay's Voy, 1. ii, The Ambassadour being mindfully bent 
to his charged 1871 Daily News 20 Jap., He has mindfully 
left for me a message. 

Mindfulness (makndiulnes). [Formed as 
prec. 4- -ness ] The state or quality of being 
mindful; ‘attention; regard’ (J.) ; f memory; 
+ intention, purpose. 

1330 Palsgr. 245/2 Myndfulnesse, pencee. 1361 T. Hosv 
tr, Castiglione's Courtyerw. (1577) G iv, To lose, .the mind- 
fulnesse of them. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 160/2 
There was no mindfulnesse amongest them of rurmingawaie. 
1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii 1 (1619) 541 To keepe in 
mens memories the mindfulnesse of their duties. 1817 
Moore Lalla R. (ed. 2) 72 That deep-blue, melancholy 
dress Bokhara’s maidens wear in. mindfulness, Of friends or 
kindred, dead or far away. 1820 Jay Prayers 355 Let us 
not forget our souls, in our mindfulness of the body. 

Minding (marndiij), vbl. sb. [f. Mind v.+ 
-ing h] The action of the verb Mind. 

1. The action of remembering, regarding, paying 
attention to, or caring for ; also (now only dial.), 
remembrance, recollection. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. ix. 19T Into stiche now seid re- 
membrauncis and myndingis to be gendrid and had . . mai 
and woie serue at ful Holi Scripture [etc.]. 1534 More 
Comf. agst. Trib. til Wks. 1257/2 This matter cosin lacketb, 
as I belieue, but either full fayth or sufficiente mynding. 
x6tx Bible Rom. viii. 7 The carnal mind \nmrg. the mind- 
ing of the flesh] is enmitie against God. <2x652 J. Smith 
Set. Disc. ix. 482 To awaken and exhort every one to a 
serious minding of religion. 1701 Howe Carnality Relig. 
Content. Wks. (1846) 230 Souls for their too intent minding 
of earthly things are called enemies to the Cross of Christ. 

2. dial. A reminder ; - Minging vbl. sb. 1 . Also, 
pi. ‘ the marks on a stone about to be sawn, for 
the guidance of the sawyers’ (E. D. D.). 

1601 Holland Pliny xxiv, xvii. II. 202 Ifaman or woman 
happen to be sick of any disease, at what time as this Aproxis 
is in the flower, although he or sbee hee throughly cured of 
1 it, yet shall they have a grudging or minding [L, admoni- 


tionem ] thereof as often as it falleth to flower againe. 1893 
Wiltshire Gloss. s.v., After a severe illness you are apt to 
have ‘ the mindings on’t ' how and again. 

3. Comb., as minding-sehool/a dame- school of 
which the chief purpose is to keep the children 
out of misch ief. 

1863 Dickens Mat. Fr. l xvi, I keep a minding-school : 

I can take only three. 

+ Mi nding, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Mind v. + -ing 2.] 
That reminds. 

_ c X449 Pecock Repr. 11. ii. 137 The vsingof hem [«. images 
in churches] as rememoratijf or mynding signes is not re- 
proued by eny ground of feith. 

Mindless (mai*ndles),a. [f. MiNDi<5.l + -less.] 

1. Chiefly of persons and their attributes : Desti- 
tute of mind ; unintelligent, senseless. Also, fthat 
is out of bis mind, stupefied, insane. 

c 1000 ZElfric Horn. II. 326 Se wisdom, .hine sylfne aatbret 
fram. .myndleasum seSohtum. a 1400-30 A lexander 5399 
Oure mode kyng was so mated myndles hint semed. 1509 
Barclay Skyp of Polys (1570) 1x8 As men mindelesse. 15x3 
DouGLASyEV/«k iv. ii. 30 And, half myndles, agane sche 
langis sair. 1392 Davies Innnort. Soul rx. ii, God first 
made Angels bodiless, pure Minds ; Then other Things, 
which mindless Bodies be, 1633 Orkney Witch Trial in 
Abbotsford Cl. M he. I. 151 Scbo was senceies and myndles 
for ane long speace. a 1679 \V. Outram Serin. (1682) 468 
Nor is the Devil asleep or mindless. 1843 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. 1. 1. i, 5 The mindless copyist studies Raffaelle, but 
not what Raffaelle studied., 1866 Sat. Re7>. 19 May 602/2 
What an amount of mindless rubbish a well-educated gentle- 
man has the audacity . . to lay before the public. 1885 J. 
Martineau 'Types Eth. Tk, 1. 35 It. .stands fast in mindless 
immobility. 

2. Unmindful, thoughtless, heedless, disregardfnl, 
negligent, forgetful, careless of. 

a 1347 Surrey Alncid iv. (1557) F iij b, Beastes and fowles 
. Laide downe to slepe by silence of the night . . ; mindlesse 
of trauels past: 1641 H inde J. Bruen viii. 30 So mindlesse 
of their owne duties. 1697 DnyOBK uEneid v.225 Mindless 
of others Lives .. and careless of his own. 1795 Hist, in 
A nn. Reg. 22 The ministers of Russia, .. mindless of this 
representation, insisted on the appointment. 1893 Sir J. 
Crowe Remin. ix. 242 The younger men .. dive for six- 
pences, mindless of sharks, 
b. const, in, whether. 

1641 Hindu: J. Bruen xv iii. 58 Being both mindlesse in 
observing, and carelesse in retaining what they heave. 1786 
Anna Seward Lett. (x8n) I. 232, 1 choose .. the sti-ongest 
which spontaneously occur, to express my idea.. ; mindless 
whether they do, or do not form a part of the fashionable 
vocabulary of Lord Fillagree and Lady Paintickle. 

Hence Mi'naiessly adv., in a mindless or un- 
intelligent manner. MrncUessuess, the state or 
condition of being mindless, heedlessness ; occas. 
total privation of mental power. 

1646 T. Coleman Brotherly Exam. Re-ex. 5 There was 
either ignorance or mindlessnesse in him that sets it downe. 
1681 H. More Exp. Don. vi. 171 He observed the luxury 
and dissoluteness of Philopator and his mindlesness of Ins 
affairs. 1704 M. Henry Pam. Relig. Wks. (1833) I. 266/2 
Your backwardness and mindlessness will be thetr greatest 
discouragement. 1837 Nat. Mag. II. 15 A poor idiot-girl 
who always came,— but as I thought mindlessly',— hurst into 
tears and exclaimed, My mother, my Mother ! 1809 All- 
butt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 304 We should have mindlessness 
before complete organic decay and death take place. Ibid. 
383 The general aspect is that of mindlessness. 
tMrndly, a. [f. Mind sbP + -ly k] 

1. Mindful. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Lane 1. v. xo Whylk fyer bymand in 
)>am pat is chosyn, myndely euer makes jjame vp forto loke, 
and dede in Jer desyre continuly to with-hald. c 1443 Lydg. 
Nightingale 128 Enprinte that fall [«r. Lucifer’s] right 
myndely in thy herte. 

2 . Tei tabling to the mind ; mental. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life xii. 128 Myendly [xtY] sight 
truly is takyn vp heuenly to behald be schadoly syght git 
& meroly, not dere and opyn. 1387 Golding De Momay 
vi, (1502) 62 The Father created tne mindly shapes, and 
gaue the gouernment of them to this second Minde. Ibid. 
8r By his mindly In working he is the verie eternitie it selfe. 
1832 Fraser's Mag.Nl. 732 There to put off your lingering 
mindly drop of mortality, and be one of the blessed. 

Mi-ndsman. nonce-wd; A man of mind. 

1837 C. Lofft Selfformation. 1. 96 Those whose ambition 
it is to separate themselves from the herd, to rise to the 
rank of mindsmen. 

t Mi ndy, a. Obs. rare. [OF. myndig, gemindig, 
f. (ge)mynd Mind j^. 1 ] Mindful. Hence Mi ndi- 
ness (Ormin), mindfulness. 

G97S Ruskw. Gasp. Mark xiv. 72, & myndig waes petrtis 
wordes fiaette eweden waes him oe haeland. c 1200 Ormin 
11508 Forr sawle onnfofi att Drihhtin Godd Innsihht & 
minndhnesse. 1433 Misyn Fire of Love 11. xi. 98 That 
parfite htfe to god byndis with-oute lowsynge & makis man 
myndy of his god. 

Mine (main), sb. Forms : 4-7 myn(e, 6 myene, 
mierte, mynne, Sc. mynd(e, 4 - mine. [a. F. 
mine (1314 in Hatz.-Darm.), whence Pr., Sp., It. 
mina ; also G. , Da. mine, Du. mijn, Sw, mina. 

The origin of the Fr. word is doubtful. The evidence 
seems to point; to the derivation of the sb. from the vb. (see 
Mine v.\ which in the earliest instances had the general 
sense to excavate, make underground passages, undermine. 
(The alleged 9th c example of med.L. mina plnmbi 1 lead- 
mine ' given jiyDu Cange is from a spurious charter.) This 
renders it difficult to accept the otherwise plausible con- 
nexion of the sb. with the OCeltic *meini- ore, metal 
(Welsh nnuyn, Irish meinn).) 

1. An excavation made in the earth for the pur- 
pose of digging out metals or metallic ores, or 


MINE. 

certain other minerals, as coal, salt, precious | 
stones (in i6th-i 7th c. occas. building stones, 
sand). Also, the place from which such minerals 
may be obtained by excavation. 

Royal mine, mine royal: in English Law, any mine 
yielding more gold or silver than will cover die cost of 
working : all such, mines being liable to be claimed as the 
property of the Crown. 

1503 R. Brunne Handl. Symte 10737 A perylous chaunce 
to hym fyl ; For, a grete party of pat yche myne Fyl dowun 
yn pe hole, and closed hym ynne. 1390 Gower Conf II. 83 
Ferst forto .gete it out of Myne, Ana after forto trie and 
fyne. c 1407 Lydg. Reson $ Sens. 6080 Of awmber ryche 
and fyn, Pulshed ful clene out of the Myn. 1467-8 Rolls of 
Parlt. v . 582/2 Mynes of Coles and Leede, and all other 
Possessions. 1535 Coverdale x Macc. viii. 3 The Mynes 
of syluer and golds that are there. 1331 Robinson tr. 
Move's Utopia. 1. (1835) 6+ Them, they condempned into 
ston quarris, and in to myenes to dygge mettalle. 1335 
Eden Decades 1. in. xx By reason of a myne of stones 
which was nere vnto the same, seruynge well bothe to 
buylde with, and also to make lyme. ? 1568 in Pettus Fadings 
Reg-. (1670). 54 The Go vernours, Assistants, and Commonalty 
for the Mines Royal. *638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life <y 
Death (1650) 3 Stones continue longer, if they.be laid 
towards die same Coast of Heaven, in the Building, that 
they lay in the Mine. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Itnpr. 
(1653) 149 Bring in several! Loades of Sands either out of 
the streets or wayes, or from a sand-pit or mine once or 
twice a week. 1672 Boyle Ess. Gems 31 In East-India,.. 
they are wonderfully unskillful at digging Mines; as I 
have gathered from the Answers of some, who.. went to 
visit the Diamond Mines, as they call them. 1696 Phillips 
(ed. 5), Mine is also that part of the Earth where Metals and 
Minerals are found, and out of which they are digg’d. 1698 
Keill Exam. Th. Earth (1734' 37 If we descent! into the 
Mines of Pits) we shall find the matter there to be three or 
four times heavier than the earth above.. 1813 Bakewell 
Introd. Geol. (1815) 276 The deepest mine that has been 
worked in Europe., is one at Truttenberg in Bohemia. 
1870 Yeats Mat. Hist. Comm. 113 Gold and silver mines 
abound in the Andes. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. 
U. S. 96 The hydraulic and drift-mines during the last year 
have produced large sums. 

f lb. kyperbolically. An abundant mass of gold. 
1636 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Extasie ix, The Horses were 
of temper’d Lightning made, . . The noblest, sprightful’st 
Breed, And flaming Mines their Necks array’d. 

c. fig. An abundant source of supply ; a store 
from which (something specified) may be obtained 
in plenty. 

1341 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg. O ij, Specy- 
ally aboute the pryncipal membres that are the mynes of 
strength. 160* Shaks. Phoenix 4 Turtle 36 So betweene 
them Loue did shine, That the Turtle saw his right, Flam- 
ing in the Phoenix sight; Either was the others mine. 
a 1764 Lloyd Dial. Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 4 You must have 
a. fund, a mine, Prose, poems, letters. 1819 Byron Juan l 
xi. Her memory was a mine; she knew by heart All Cal- 
deron and greater part of Lope. 1905 A tkenyum 30 Dec. 
887/2 Her book is a mine of valuable information, 

+ d. transf. A subterranean cavity. Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth, iv. ii. 79 .The baudy winde that kisses 
all it meetes, Is hush’d within the hollow Myne of Earth 
And will not hear’t. c i6n Chapman Iliad xv h. 51 When a 
whirlewind . . tosseth therewithall His fixt root from his 
hollow mines. 

e. dial. (See quot.) 

1730 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. VI. 1. xvi. 92 The 
Middlesex Farmers about Harrow . . get a . . great deal of 
Sullidge out of the Bottom of Drains m Roads, Commons, 
and other Places, which they here call a Mine. 

2 . Mineral or ore. Now only used for iron ore. 
Also with, defining prefix, forming adjs. (often used 
ellift .) : all-mine , designating the best quality of 
pig-iron, made from ore only ; part-mine , designat- 
ing pig-iron made from ore mixed with cinder. 

Orange mine: see Orange sb. 1 Bsc. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 149 f>e erthees full of myne 
of gold and sillier. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 3 Good gold 
naturel, and of pe myn of pe erpe, is clepid of philosophoris 
sol in latyn. 138* Lawbarde Eiren. il vii. (1588) 305 Every 
occupier, of any maner of Ironworks, which shall caryany 
coles, Mine, or Iron, to or from the same. « 1650 Boats 
Irel. Nat. Hist. xvi. (1652) 126 In Ireland, ..in some places 
the Oar of the Iron is drawn out of Moores and Bogs, in 
others it is hewen out of Rockes, and in others it is digged 
out of .Mountains: of which, three sorts the first is called 
Bog-mine, the other, Rock-mine, and the third with several! 
names, White-mine, Pin-mine, and Shel-mine, 1631 French 
Distill, v, 166 Take of the Mine of all um, or allura stones. 
1674 Ray Collect. Words, Prep. Tin (E. D. S.) 12 The 
water runs out, and carries away with it the mine that is 
pounded small enough to pass the holes. 1861 Fairhairn 
Iron S3 To increase the quantity of mine or ore to the 
charge, 1900 Daily News 24 Oct. 2/4 Pig iron sells slowly 
at . .651. for part-mine, 62s. 6rf. to 70J. for all-mine. 
fig. 1608 Mkcwu Dumb Knt. 1. i. B 4 b, The mine Which 
doth attract my spirit to run this marshall course, Is the 
faire guard of a distressed Queene. 

+ b. Applied spec, to gold. Obs. 

1627 P. Fletcher Locusts n. xxi, Poore Soules, they dare 
not soile their hands with precious mine. 1633 — Purple 
[si, vin. xxvi, Thus wallowing on his god, his heap of mine, 
He feeds his famished soul with that deceiving shine. 

3 . Mil, In ancient warfare, a subterranean pas- 
sage excavated under the wall of a besieged for- 
tress, for the purpose either of directly giving 
entrance to the besiegers, or of causing the wall to 
fall by removal of its foundation. In modern 
warfare, a subterranean gallery in which, gun- 
powder is placed, for blowing up the enemy’s 
fortifications; the charge of powder contained in 
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such a gallery. Also, in recent naval warfare, a 
receptacle filled with dynamite or other explosive, 
sunk at the entrance to a harbour, and provided with 
machinery by which it can be made to explode so 
as to destroy an enemy’s vessel attempting to enter. 
Contact-mine : see Contact sb. 6. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 240/r A Myne, cnnus, via subterranea, 
cunnlus, cuuiculus. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. (i8i2)I.cix. 
132 Then he called to hym his myners, to thyntent that they 1 
shuld make a myne vnder all the walles. 1333 Bellenden 
Livyv. viii. (xix.) (S. T. S.) II- 173 pai made ane mynde [MS. 
B. myn] vnder pe erde to mak ane gate be quhiik ]>ai mycht 
cum to pe castell of Veos. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 981 Sir 
Alexander Baynam. .caused a myne to be enterprised to 
enter into the towne, but the Frenchmen perceyuing that, 
made a countermine. 1374 WHiTGlFTZ>r/f/l«ia/. 141 To buyld 
vp the walles of J erusalem, whiche you haue broken downe ; 
and to. fill vp the Mines that you haue digged. 1399 Siiaks. 
Hen. F, m. ii. 61 To the Mynes? Tell you the Duke, it is not 
so good to come to the Mynes : for looke you, the Mynes is 
not according to the disciplines of the Warre. . 169S Prior 
Ballad 36 Cannons, above, and mines below, Did death and 
tombs for foes contrive, 1781 Gibbon Decl. tr F. (1869) I. xxiv. 
689 A mine was carried under the foundations of the walls. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 476 The fort was carried 
by storm after the destruction of part of its defences by the 
successfulexplosionofamine. 1853 Hekschel Pop.Lect.Sci. 

§ 24 (1873) 18 As if a succession of mines had been sprung. 
fig. 1639 S. Dir Verger tr. Camus' Admit-. Events 30 All 
the subtilties, which he invented to intrap her, were as so 
manyvented mines, without any effect. 1647 May H ist. Pari. . 
in. vi. 100 Many Mynes and Countermynes were every day 
working .. on both sides. 1722 De Fof. Col. Jack (1840) 286 
An unseen mine blew up all this tranquillity. 

4 . (See quot.) 

1869 Routlcdge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 632 The mine . .is a fire- 
work in which a number of crackers , . are thrown up into 
the air. 

5 . atlrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as mine- 
agent, -fire, -owner, -ptimp (in quot. attrib. ),rshaft, 
•water, b. objective, as mine-digger, -digging. 

*833 J. R. Leifchild Cornwall Mines 262 What exactly 
suits the views of a "mine-agent, may not exactly suit yours. 
a 1691 Boyle (J.), A "mine-digger may meet with a gem, 
which he knows not what to make of. 1648 Owen Tolera- 
tion Wks. 1851 VIII. 176 Which penalty, .was inflicted unto 
banishment, imprisonment, "mme-digging. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. m. xxxiii, Foul vapours rise and "mine-fires glare. 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines Sf Mining 341 "Mine-owners 
are naturally elated and hopeful under this new. .condition 
of affairs. 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 117 The 
"mine-pump end of the lever-beam.. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. 1. iv, On the whole, as in opening new ’"mine-shafts is 
not unreasonable, there is much rubbish in his Book. 1882 
Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met. U. S. 640 A very ingenious 
utilization of a portion of the "mine-waters is made. 

0 . Special comb.: mine adventure, a specula- 
tion in mines; mine-adventurer, one who takes 
part in a mine adventure; mine-captain, the 
overseer of a mine (Worcester, i860); mine- 
clearing, the operation of freeing a harbour from 
mines ; mine-dial (see quot.) ; mine-dragging, 
the operation of dragging the bottom of the sea 
in order to remove the mines laid by the enemy ; 
mine dredger, an apparatus for taking up mines 
laid; mine earth, (see quot. and cf. sense 2); 
mine field, a portion of the sea in which mines 
have been laid; mine greys, ‘thin beds of shelly 
limestone’ (E.D.D.) ; mine ground (see quot.); 
mine-iron =» mine pig ; mine-lamp, a lamp used 
in a mine ; also fig. ; + mine man, a miner ; 
mine-master, (a) Mil. one who superintends the 
laying of mines ; ib) the overseer of a mine ; 
mine-pig, pig-iron made from mine or ore, as 
distinguished from cinder-pig \ mine-pit, a pit 
or shaft belonging to a mine ; mine ship Naut,, 
(see quot.) ; mine-spirit, a spirit supposed to 
inhabit a mine (cf. Fairy sb. 4 b) ; mine-stone, 
-stuff, ore, esp. ironstone; mine surveyor (see 
quot,) ; mine-sweeper, a ship for mine-sweeping ; 
mine-sweeping = mine-dragging', mine tin, tin 
worked out of the lode, cf. moor-tin, stream-tin ; 
mine-town, a town of which the population consists 
chiefly of miners ; mine-viewer = mine surveyor ; 
mine- work, (a) Mil. pi. subterraneous passages of 
the nature of mines; ( b ) a system of ‘workings’ 
or excavated passages belonging to a mine. 

1700 Broadside, List. of all the Adventurers in the "Mine 
Adventure, May the First, 1700. 1703 Steele Tend. Hush. 
it. i. 26, I consider’d all the Stocks, .and Mine-Adventures, 
till she told me [etc.]. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. 
Pullox-Hill, A gold mine was discovered here .. by the 
society of royal "mine-adventurers, *903 O. Rev. Jan. 204 
Several smaller craft were destroyed in the operation of 
"mine-clearing. 1701 Mo.xon Math. Inst rum. 12 * Mine- 
dial, a Box and Needle with a brass Ring, divided into 360 
degrees, with several Dials Graduated thereon, generally 
thus made for the use of Miners. 1903 Black-w, Mag. Jan. 
167/1 On May 12 "mine-dragging operations in Talien Bay 
cost him a torpedo-boat. 1904 Daily Chron. 9 Aug. 5/t 
Our ships, preceded by "mine dredgers, steamed towards 
Lungantan. 1883 Greslev Coal-mining Gloss., *Mine 
Earth (N.S.i. Synonymous with ironstone in beds : a term 
used as much as 200 years ago, 1886 Pall Mall G, 2t Aug. 

1 /a It has been already shown by similar attacks upon "mine 
fields unprotected in this way that the removal of such 
obstacles is a simple enough affair. 2862 A. C. Ramsay, etc. 
Descr. Catal. Rock Spec, (ed, 3)149 In many of the localities 
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in the Weald these limestones are known by the name of 
"mine greys. 1883 .Gresley Coal-mining Gloss., *Miue 
Ground, strata containing ironstone in layers. 1838 Civil 
Eng. if Arch. Jrnl. I. 144/1 The iron is. .to be made wholly 
of pure or ^mine-iron. 1820 Shelley Sens. Plant 1. 63 As 
"mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem. 1379-80 North Plu- 
tarch, P. AEtnilins (1595) 268 They are confuted by the 
common experience of these "mine men, that dig in the 
mines for mettall. 1753 Johnson, Adit, . . a term among the , 
minemen. 1398 Barret Theor. IVarres v. iii. 133 There 
must be, "Mine-maisters, Smithes [etc ]. 1663 Phil. Trans. 
I. 112 The Requisits to aperfect knowledge of the Metallick 
Art, and of the qualities of the Mine-master. 1683 in 
Cochran-Patrick Rec. Coinage Scotl. . (1876) II. 200 That he 
or his deput or the myn master be judges in all debaits 
about myns and levells. 2882 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
*Mine-ptg, Eng. See Pig-iron. 1884 W. H. Greenwood 
Steel tr Iron iv. 56 Cinder-pig in contradistinction to all 
mine pig — i.e., pig smelted entirely from ore or mine— is 
obtained by [etc.]. 1630 Traci' Comm, Num. iv. 3 A 
labouring even to lassitude ; compared therefore to. .digging 
in "mine-pits, 1862 A. C. Ramsay, etc, Descr. Caial. Rock 
Spec. (ed. 31 148 These still go by the name of ‘ mine-pits ’, 
and must not be confounded with the ‘marl-pits ’, or those 
other deeper openings. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) *Mine 
Ships or Powder-Ships, Ships fill’d with Gun-powder, 
enclos'd in strong Vaults of Brick or Stone; to be brought 
up, and fired in the midst of the Enemies Fleet. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV, 144 It is said that the miners of 
Idra. have formerly been so superstitious as to set some 
provisions for the "mine-spirit every day. 2612 Sturtevant 
Metallica 35 Prepared or roasted oares, "Mine-stones, or 
Mettle-stones beeing the fitt matter of Metallique liqueurs. 
1703 T. N. City tiff. Purchaser 185 'Tis the first Iron that 
runs from the Mine-stone when ’tis melting. 2862 A.. C. 
Ramsay, etc, Descr. Catal. Rock Spec. (ed. 3) 148 The sites 
. .where the 1 iron-mine ’ or ‘ mine-stone ’ was extracted. 
2839 Ure Diet. Arts 969 During this operation, all the 
water and "mine-stuff are drawn off by the pit. 2860 Eng. 
tr For. Min. Gloss. (S. Staffs.), * Mine Surveyor, a person 
who dials the working of a colliery as often as requisite, and 
makes plans of the mines got and ungot. 2903 Westui. Gaz. 
27 Sept. 4/2 "Mine-sweepers are to play a great part, it 
seems certain, in future naval warfare.. 2903 Daily Chron. 
12 Sept. 3/2 He took part in the risky game of "mine- 
sweeping. 2904 Ibid. 9 Nov. 5/2 Five mine-sweeping 
steamers have been sunk by Japanese shells. 2602 Carew 
Cot-mo. (1723) 25b, A foote of.. the "Myne Tynne..[wiU 
weigh] fifue two pound. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1244 Mine 
tin requires peculiar care in its mechanical preparation or 
dressing. 180a Brookes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12), Platen, a "mine- 
town of Bohemia. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1271 At the pleasure 
of the skilful "mine-viewer.. 2383 Stocker Civ. IVarres 
Lowe C. iv. 49 b, The Enemie had in suche sorte wrought 
his "Mine woorkes, as that he had gotten into a Monasterie 
within the Citie. 2663 Phil. Trans. 1. 112 Other chief Over- 
seers of the Mine-works. 2900 Baring-Gould Bk. Dartmoor 
231 An old mine-work, now filled with water. 

Mine (main), poss. pron. Forms: 1 min, 2-4 
min, 3-6 myn(e, 4 mein, miin, 6 mijn, Sc. 
mynn(e, 3- mine. In 1-3 inflected as str. adj. 
(2-3 dal. sing. fent. mire); in 4 sing, min, pi. 
mine. [Com. Tent. : OE. m(n = OFris., OS. min 
(Du, mijn), OHG. min (MHG. min, mod.G. 
mein), ON. min-n (Sw., Da. min), Goth, mein-si— 
OTeut. *mino~, f. *me- : see Me pers. pron. 

A case-form (whether ablative, locative, or instrumental is 
uncertain) of this possessive adj. serves in all early Tent, 
langs. as the genitive of the pronoun of x pers. sing. : OE. 
min, OFris., OS-> OHG. min, ON. min, Goth, meina. The 
OE. min as genitive did not survive into. ME. (uses like 
malgre min being not survivals, but imitations of French) ; 
and is therefore not illustrated here.] 

The possessive pronoun of the first person sing. 

1 . Qualifying a following sb. Now only arch. 
or poet, before a vowel or h ; otherwise superseded 
by My, q.v. for the various uses. 

Already in the 13th c. the rule in southern and midland 
Eng. was to use myn before vowels and h, and my before 
consonants, and this subsisted until the 18th c., though 
occasional examples of mine before consonants are found 
even in the 16th c. In Sc. the longer form was commonly 
used in all contexts down to the 25th c. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 24 For-pam j>es min sunu wees 
dead, a 2275 Cott. Horn. 225 panne beo ic gemeneged mines 
weddes. c X200 O.rmin 2956 Drihhtin me gif ep witt & mihht 
To forpenn wel min wille. c 2203 Lay. 8407 pe oSer wes mire 
su.ster sune. Ibid. 28220 pat ieh habbe minne am awraike 
mid pan bezste, 122223 A tier. R. 406 Bute gif ich parti 
urom ou, pe Holi Cost, pet is, min and mines Federes luue, 
ne met nout kumen to ou. c 2374 Chaucer C ample Mars 
57 Then seyde he thus — myn bertes lady swete [etc.], c 2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 169 At Petir firste I wald begyne, And 
sa furtht to myn purpose win. 2400 in A ncesior J uly (1904) 
14, I bequeth to Hawys myn wyff all myn necessaries that 
arn in myn place. 2467 in Bury Wills i Camden' 46, 1 wyll 
that John myn sone haue myn seid place callyd Upwode 
Halle. 2484 Caxton Fables of VEsop i. vi,.He shall be 
myn mortal enemy. 2526 Tindale joltn xvi. 26 At that 
daye shall ye axe in myne name. 2338 in Strype A tin. Ref. 
(1824) I. ii. 72, 1 do send you at this present mine faithful 
Chaplain. 2596 Shaks. x Hen. IF, m, iii. 93 Shall I not 
take mine ease in mine Inne. 2628 Hakewill in Ussher’s 
Lett. (t686) 399 During mine abode in the University. 2726 
Swift Gulliver it. vii, Till I had gotten a little below the 
level of mine eyes. 2736c. Lucas Ess. Waters I. Ded., [It] 
would be very far from ctesireable, in mine estimation. 1871 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv, 223 Rather, first in cries mine 
heart shall lighten her anguish. 

b. In association with another possessive, mine 
is by some used (without intention of archaism) 
instead of my. 

*559 Hales in Foxe A. 4 M. (2583) II. 21x7/2, I haue.. 
discouered myne, .yours, and Englands enemies. 26x9 
Shaks, Temp. in. iii. 03 His, and mine lou’d darling. 2611 
— Cymb.v. v. 230 Oh Gentlemen, helpe, Mine and your 
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Mistris. 1761 Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidney Bidulph III. 165 | 
As mine and my child’s future welfare must be [etc.]. 1804-6 
Syd. Smith Mor. Philos. (1850) 209, I bought them both the 
same day, mine and your ticket. 

f c. Phr. Min dieu repr. F. mon Dieu ! my 
God! Obs. 

c 1330 Arth,' <$• Merl. 961 (Kolbing) ‘A, min dieu’, seyd 
the justise, ‘ pine tales ben gode & wise 
2. Placed after the sb. Now only arch, in vocative. 
c izoo Ormin Bed. x Nu, broperr Wallter broperr min. 
C1205 Lay. 12064 3if hit wule Appolin pat is deore lauerd 
min. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 711 (Jesus MS.) Hwy axestu of 
craftes myne. a 1300 E. E. Psalter vii. 6 (Horstm.) Fylegh 
saule mine be faa. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 1442 (Kolbing) 
Tel me now, sone mine, Whi [etc.]. Ibid. 4977 Y dar legge 
heued min, pat [etc.], c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 309 This 
is ynogh Grisilde myn quod he. c 1402 Lydg. Compl. 
Bl. Knt. 639 O gladde sterre, O lady Venus myne ! c 1350 
Cheice Matt. xxvi. 25 Js it J M r mijn, quoth he. 1367 
Gude 4 Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 38 O Father myne, how lang 
half I Thy trew and faith full seruand bene. 1392 Shaks. 
Rom. 4 Jul. 11. iii. 82 Bom. Thou chid’st me oft for louing 
Rosaline. Fri. For doting, not for louing pupill mine. 
1611 Florio, Mamma,. .also Mam, Mother-mine, or Mam- 
mie, as children first call their Mothers. 1832 Bristed Five 
Yrs. Eng. Univ. 67 There, reader mine 1 Is that last page 
grave and solid enough for you 1 
f 3. In idiomatic phrases, mine Alone, mine One, 
mine Unwitting, Maugre mine ; see those words. 

4 . As predicative adj. : Belonging to me. 

c 1000 /Elfric Exod. xix. 5 Eall eorSe ys min. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 35 Me were leofere penne al world pat hit 
were min. c 1200 Ormin 17914 piss blisse iss min la fuliwiss. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 970 (Cott.) Of alkin fruit haf pou pe nine 
For i wil pat pe tend be mine [ Gott . mein, riming with neien]. 
1362 Langl. P. PL A. v. 90, I wusshe hit weore myn. c 1383 
Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 145 Blessed be seynt Valentyne 1 
For on his day I chees yow to be myne. 1484 Caxton 
Fables 0/ M sop 1. vi, The fyrst part is myn by cause I am 
your lord. 1335 Coverdale John vii. 16 My doctryne is 
not myne, but his. that hath sent me. 1603 Shaks. Meas. 
for M. v. i. 497 Giue me your hand, and say you will be 
mine. 1697 Dryden Virg. Eclog. x. 54 Ah 1 that your 
Birth and Bus’ness had been mine. X832 Tennyson A/iy’ 
Queen Conclus. x, It’s not for them : it’s mine. 1864-8 
Browning James Lee's Wife iv. v, Such as you were, I took 
you for mine. 

5 . Elliptically , equivalent to My with a sb. sup- 
plied from the context. 

a 117s Cott. Horn. 223 For pan pe [pu] were hihersam 
pines [wifes] wordum mor San mine, c 1203 Lay. 676 He 
de3 him setua freoma pa helpeS his freondene swa ich wile 
mine, c 138S Chaucer Reeve’s T. 165 Lay doun thyswerd 
and I wil myn alswa. 1393 E. E. Wills (1882) 7 To preye 
for my lordes soule Sir Thomas West, and for myn. c 1500 
Melusine 157 Your wylle & myne be one. 1392 Shaks. 
Rom. 4 Jul. 11. iii. 59 My hearts deare Loue is set, On the 
faire daughter of rich Capulet : As mine on hers, so hers is 
set on mine. 1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis in. xix. 
211 If more holily and religiously wee esteeme of my Fathers 
preserver and mine. 1786 G. Horne Duty Contend. Faith 
8 note. When a man deceives . me once, says the Italian 
proverb, it is his fault ; when twice, it is mine. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxx ii, I am. pleased with your company, as 
I make no doubt you are with mine. 1866 J. C.. Maxwell 
in Phil. Trans. CLVI. 268 In M. Meyer’s experiments the 
time of vibration is shorter than in most of mine. 

6. absol. a. Those who are mine ; chiefly, my 
family, my kindred. 

C950 Lindisf. Gasp. John xvii. 10 Mino alle 5ino sint & 
Sino mino sint. . £975 Rushzu, Cosp. ibid., Mine alle Sine 
sindun & Sine mine sindun. a 1300 Cursor M. 5371 He has 
saued me and mine fra mikel nede. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 
64 Y shal pe bringe of belle pyne, ant wyp pe alle myne. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. p 915, I . .foryeue yow outrely alle 
the offenses Iniuries and wronges pat ye haue doon agayn 
me and myne. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 16851 Jit I hope that 
I & myne Schal venge his dethe on the & thine. 1436 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 164 Unharmyt of me or ony 
of myn. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 11. i. 24, I will neuer more 
remember Our former hatred, so thriue I, and mine. 1683 
Robin Consc. 15 Both I and mine alas would starve. i32g 
Wordsw, Mem. II. 209, I and mine will be happy to see you 
and youi-s here or anywhere. 1884 A. Phelps Let. 14 Dec. 
in E. S. Phelps Mem. (1891) 273 God is so unspeakably 
good to me and mine. 1891 Sir J. Paget in Mem. 4 Lett. 
(1901) 387 The unhappiness of being here alone is greater 
than the happiness of seeing things which, if any of ‘ mine’ 
had been with me, I should [etc.]. 

f b. That which is mine ; my property; also, my 
affair, my business. Obs. 

Beowulf 2737 Ic on earde bad mselgesceafta, heold min tela. 
a 1223 St. Marker. 8 Ich .. hit neauer miste pat he of min 
hearm hefde. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 97 Seppe he wes boht wyp 
myn, wyp resoun wolle ich hauen hym. a 1300-1400 Cursor 
M. 2429 (Gott.) Of pin wil i neuer a dele, Bot leuer me es of 
mine pu haue. 1382 Wyclif John xvi. 14 Of myne he schal 
take, c 1430 tr. De Imitatione m.lv. 132 To pe I committe 
me & all myne to correcte. 1335 Eden Decades 1. in. 17b, 
Myne and Thyne (the seedes of all myscheefe) haue no 
place with them. 1568 Grafton Chron , II. 86 Your grace 
hath hetherto cherished mee hut for mine, hut now I will go 
to him that is moreredier togeue then to take. . 1396 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. it. i. 385 She shall have me and mine. 1603 — 
Meas. for M. 11. ii. 12 Goe to ; let that be mine. 

c. Of mine : belonging to me : see Op prep. 44. 
+ 7 . Comb, mine-take-it, app. a phrase in some 
childish game. Obs. 

1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp. Burnet 1. 28 The 
ridiculous Ownership we have, is the ridiculous English 
word, Mine-take-it ; which all the Children in England 
Know, is equivalent to Your's-take-it. 

Mine (main), v. Forms : 4 mini, myny, 4-6 
myne, (7moine), 4- mine. Pa.pple. 4ymyned. 
fad. F. mine-r (from 1 2-i3th c.) — Pr., Sp., Pg. 
minar, It. minare ; related to mine Mine sb. 


The view of Diez, that the vb. is identical with popular L. 
minare to lead, drive, is not without semasiologicai plausi- 
bility (cf. Drive v. 10) ; but the normal phonetic representa- 
tive of minare in Fr. is metier. Scheler’s hypothesis, that 
F. miner was a learned adoption of med.L. minare used in 
technical works, would remove the phonological difficulty, 
but seems in itself somewhat unlikely.] 

1 . intr . To dig in the earth; esp. in a military 
sense, to dig under the foundations of a wall, etc., 
for the purpose of destroying it. Also, to make 
subterraneous passages. ? Obs. 

13. . K. Alis. 1216 Alisaundre quic hoteth bis hynen. 
Under heore walles to myne. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 179 R. had minoures, pat myned vndere pe walle. 
1375 Barbour Brnce xvn. 600 With armyt men e new thar- 
in, And instrumentis als for to myne. c 1423 Wyntoun 
Cron. vni. xxxvii. 5538 Wndyre the erde he gert thaim myne. 
c 1440 Cesta R am. xxx. ixo(HarI.MS.), He saw. .an hidowse 
pitte, and an orible dragon pere in, myningatthe tree. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. V. (1520) 43/1 Do you myne depe tyll 
your men come to the ponde. 1483 Caih. Angl. 240/2 To 
Myne, arapagere, cunire. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 327 
They beganne to mine vnder the Castell. 1609 C. Butler 
Fem.' Mon. (1634) 57 Then, making more room beneath, by 
morning and carrying out the earth, they [re. wasps] hang an 
other comb under the first, by little pins. 16x4 Ralf.igh 
Hist. Worhill. v. iii. § 9. 465 The Enemie mined ; and they 
countermined. 

b. transf and fg. 

1340 Ayenb. 108 panne nymp he his pic and his spade and 
beginp to delue and to myny and gep in-to his herte. . c 1374 
Chaucer Troy las 11. 628 [677] His manhod and his pyne 
Made loue with-Inne hire for to myne. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love 1. Prol. (Skeat) 1. 5 Dul wit and a thoughtful 
soule so sore have myned and graffed in my spirites. c 1407 
Lydg. Reson 4 Seng 6918 Water that droppeth euer in oon 
Myneth ful depe in-to A stoon. 1426 — De Guil. Pilgr. 42S2 
Thys mortal werm wyl neuere fyne Vp-on hys mayster for 
to myne. Ibid. 11872 And many kankres wyeh on hem 
myne. c 1430 — Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 233 In amerous 
hertys brennyng of Kyndenesse, This name of Jhesu moost 
profoundly doth myne. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. xxv, 
§ 6 To search and mine into that which is not reuealed. 

2 . I vans. To dig or burrow in (the earth); also, 
to make (a hole, passage, one’s way) underground. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvi. 267 A Fox schalle . , mynen an 
hole. Ibid., So longe he schalle mynen and perce the Erthe, 
til that he schalle passe thorghe. . 1533 W. Watreman 
Eardle Eacions 1. vi. 93 The Troglodites myne them seiues 
caues in the grounde, wherin to dwell. 1813 Scott Rokeby 
11. ii, Condemned to mine a channeled way, O’er solid sheets 
of marble grey. . 

b. transf. and fig. To make a hollow or groove 
in ; to burrow below the surface of ; to make (a 
passage) by burrowing. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 20 b, How well the stone is myned 
and holowed by contynuell droppyng of water. 180a Er. 
Darwin O rig. Soc. iv. 35 The cruel larva mines Its silky 
course. x8xx Pinkerton Petrol. II. 551 This stump and 
the trunk, hollowed and mined by the subterranean heat. 
x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxii. (1818) II. 279 A subcutane- 
ous larva, .that mines the leaves of the rose. 1820 Hazlitt 
Led. Dram. Lit. 163 He may be said to mine his way into 
a subject, like a mole. 

c. To supply with subterranean passages; to 
make subterranean passages under. 

1820 Shelley Witch Atl. lx. 3 Through fane, and palace- 
court, and labyrinth mined With many a dark and subter- 
ranean street. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. fix. 
245 The site of Jerusalem itself is mined with vaults and 
galleries 

+ 3 . To bury in the ground. Obs. rare— 1 , 
ci 420 Pallad. on Husb. iii. 334 The long endurid, old, 
forfreton vine Is not to helpe. .To delue hit vnder al, but 
to reclyne Hit lyke a bo we and vnder lend hit myne. 

4 . To dig away or remove the foundations of (a 
wall, fort, etc.); to undermine in order either to 
cause collapse or to effect a hostile entrance. ? Obs . 

11x380 Wyclif Set. Whs. II. 408 If pe hosebonde man wiste 
what hour pe peef were to come, certis he wokle wake, and 
suffre him not to myne his hous, 1388 — Job xxiv. 16 Thei 
mynen housis in derknesses. 1 a 1400 Marie Arth. 35T 
Merke vn-to Meloyne, and myne doune the wallez. c 1400 
Brut or Chron. Eng. (E. E, T. S.) 136 William Bastard . . 
hade taken al pe lande aboute Hastynge, & hade also 
mynede pe castell. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode nr. vi. (1869) 
139 The kyng first bifore wente, and mynede the founde- 
ment. 1513 Douglas. JEneis v, viii. 42 To mynd the 
castell on tile rochis hie, Lurkand in harnes wachis round 
about. 1570 Levins Manip. 139/22 To Mine, suffodere. 

transf. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. 1, 373 Pastaza mines 
proud Pambamarca's base. 1824 Bryant Green River ii, 
The plane-tree’s speckled arms o’ershoot The swifter current 
that mines its root. 

b. fig. To attack, overcome, ruin, or destroy by 
slow or secret methods; to undermine. Occas. 
with down , away. 

c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3133 They at pe Tulle 
kunne his herte myne. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 15650 
Whan Ire doth myn herte myne. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. 
i. 21 Hee. .mines my gentility with my education. 1603 B. 
Jonson Volpone hi. i, I haue done Base offices in. .Whisper- 
ing false lies, or mining men with prayses. 1731 J. Brown 
Shaftesb. Charac. 239 ’Till .. irreligion and licentiousness 
appear ; mine the foundations of the fabric, and sink it in 
the general abyss of ignorance and oppression, a 1814 Lotte, 
Honor § Interest 1. i. in New Brit. Theatre 111 . 260 While 
love is mining down The strength and virtue of my own 
esteem. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 31 The wreck of man is fretted 
and mined away by small pleasures and poor excitements. 

absol. 1748 J ohnson Van. Hum. Wishes 332 The rival 
batters, and the lover mines. 

6. In modem warfare : To lay mines (see Minb 
i sb. 3) under, for the purpose of destruction. 


MINEB. 

1630 Hayward Edw. VI 60 They mined the walls, laid 
the powder and rammed the mouth. 1686 Land. Gas. No. 
2158/1 A Deserter. . had informed the Imperial Generals 
that the said Towers were Mined. 1773 Johnson West. I si. 
W ks. X. 482 It is built upon a rock, as Mr. Boswell remarked, 
that it might not be mined. 1820 Greville Ment. 10 Dec. 
(1874) 41 The Prussians arrived, mined the arches, and 
attempted to blow up the bridge. 1831 Gladstone in 
Morley Life (1903) 1. 111, vi. 403 The ground is mined and 
the train is laid. x85z Thackeray Philip vii. I. 135 Old 
Parr Street is mined, sir, — mined 1 And some morning we 
shall be blown into blazes. 1883 N. Amer. Rev, Sept. 
274 Although the waters may be reported as mined in all 
directions, a bold test would show them to be clear of such 
dangers. 

6. trans. To obtain (metals, etc.) from a mine. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xciv. (1495) 585 In 

Capodoce is yelow salt digged and myned. Ibid. xiv. ii. 
(Tollem. MS.), Noble metal is myned out of veynes of 
mounteynes. 1866 Rogers Agric. $ Prices I. xxiii. 599 
The Eastern produce [of tin] not being yet introduced into 
Europe, if indeed it were mined at that time. 1878 D.C. 
Davies Slate <)■ Slate Quarrying 78 The stone is mined 
underground and brought up by shafts to the surface. 1878 
Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 273 Lignite.. is mined near Brousa. 
1883 Manclu Exam. 10 July 5/3 Gold and other mineral 
wealth, .are as yet not mined on any considerable scale. 

7 . intr. To dig for the purpose of obtaining 
minerals, etc. ; to make a mine ; to work in a mine. 

? c 1400 [see Mineral z/l 1 ]. ? 1368 in Pettus Fodinoe Reg. 

(1670) 60 She grants unto them to search, dig. and mine for 
the Callamine stone in all places of England. 1677 Phil. 
Trans. XII. 912 The Earth they Mine in, is very red. 1748 
Anson’s Voy. 1. v. 50 The workmen break off the rocks, and 
do not properly mine into them. 1819 Byron Juan 1. cxxxii, 
Coals Are safely mined for. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxii, 
He considered Ramorny as one whom nature had assigned 
to him as a serf, to mine for the gold which he worshipped. 

8. trans. To dig in or penetrate for finding ore, 
metals, etc. 

1839 Ure Diet. A rts 748 Lead veins have been traced even 
further down,, .but they have not been mined. 1867 W. W. 
Smyth Coalf Coal-mijiing’jZ The.. rich coalfield, .of West- 
phalia : which, although mined ... as early as 1302, has only 
within the last quarter of a century risen to a high degree 
of importance. 1899 Westm. Gas. 2 Aug. 3/1 We must 
leave the reader to mine this rich quarry for himself. 

Mineable (msi-nab’l), a. Also 6-7 minable. 
[f. Mine v. + -able.] Capable of being mined (in 
any sense of the vb.). 

1370 Levins Manip. 2/46 Myneable, fossilis. 1379-80 
North Plutarch, Camillas (1595) 144 He beganne to vnder- 
mine it (finding the earth all about very minable). _ 1389 
Late Voy, Sp. y Port. (x88x) 60 General Norris having,, 
found one place thereof myneable, . . did presently set work- 
men in hand withal. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. 
(1623) 1208 One place was found mineable, where theGenerall 
thefourthday of this siege set men on worke. 1647SPRIGGE 
Anglia Rediv. 11. iii. (1854) 91 Being well informed that the 
ground wheron it stood was minable., 1893 Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch xx Sept., Coal is being found in mineable 
deposits in all parts of the world. 

Mined (moind) , ppl. a. [f. Mine v. + -edT] 

1 . That has been excavated. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta. Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 87 It ys lyk in 
manere to stoones of mynyd hilles, and of planets, and of 
jjinges hauynge soule. 

2 . Produced from mines. 

1903 Daily Chron. 9 Aug. 3/3 The value of her mined 
wealth has mounted up from 314,000,000 marks in 1871 to 
1,263,000,000 marks in 1900. 

3 . Furnished with mines. 

X870 Instr. Milit. Engin. I. 76 The following description 
of a mined magazine, is suitable for a site where [etc.]. 

Mined, obs. form of Mind v. 

Mi'nebood. nonce-wd. [f. Mine pass. pron. 
+ -hood.] The fact of being * mine 
1662 J. Sparrow tr. Bchme's Rem. Whs., 2nd Apol. to 
Tylcken 17 He inclineth himself to my Mmehood, and my 
Ihood inclineth it self up into him. 

Minekin, obs. form of Minikin sb. 
t Mi-neless, a. Obs. [f. Mine sb. + -less.] 
Without mines. 

1614 Sylvester Little Bartas 866 There, without stroak 
to conquer in the field ; And mine-less make their tumbling 
wals to yeeld. 

Minem, obs. form of Minim:. 

Minement, obs. form of Moniment. 

Mineon, obs. form of Minion sb 1 
Miner 1 (mai-nsr). Forms: 3-4 mynur, 4-5 
minour(e, rayno(u)r, mynowre, 5 min ere, 
mynere, -oure, Ac. myndoure, 5-7 myner, 7 
minor, mioner, myoner, 5- miner. [ME. 
mynur , minour, a. OF. mineor , minour (mod.F. 
mineur), f. miner to Mine : see -oa 2 b.] 

1 . One who excavates the ground, or makes sub- 
terranean passages; esp. one who undermines a- 
fortress, etc, ; now Mil. a soldier whose special 
duty is the laying of mines. Sappers and Miners : 
see Sapper. 

c 1273 Lane Ron 123 in O. E. Misc. 97 Ne may no Mynur 
hire vnderwrote. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 179 R. 
had minoures, [mt myned vndere jze walle, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 4774 Mynours then mightely the moldes did serche, 
Ouertyrnet the toures, & the tore walles. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 1x39 Mynouris sone thai gert perss throw the 
wall, 1530 Palscr. 245/2 Myner under the grounde, 
pionnier. 1606. A rraigu, late Traitors in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 48 [Guy] Fawkes the minor, justly called The 
Devil of the Vault. 1643 Ld. Fairfax Let. to Lenthali 


MINER, 

tone. S kerb am Castle 15 Aug. 4 The Myoners having fully 
wrought the Mine through the Castle wall. 1692 Luttukll 
Brief liel. (1857 ) II. 470 A miner and another, person were 
taken fixing a train. 1709 Steele Taller No. 38 p 13 A 
great Body of Miners are summoned to the Camp to counter- 
mine the Works of the. Enemy. ,1711 Milit. 4 Sea Did. i, 
Miners, Men appointed to work in the Mines, being a 
particular Company of themselves, commanded by a Captain 
of the Regiment of Fuzileers. 1816 Byron Ch. liar. hi. 
Ivtii, Here Ehrenbreitstein, witli her shatter’d wall, Black 
with the miner’s blast, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

C1S14 Cornwallis in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 158 Jesuites, 
and Priests, the only moths, and miners of this common- 
wealth. 174a Young Nt. Th. 1. 352 Death’s subtle seed 
within, (Sly, treacherous miner !) working in the dark, Smil’d 
at thy well-concerted scheme. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 273 
Hillocks green and soft, Raised by the mole, the miner of 
the soil. 1879 J efi'eries Wild Life in .S'. Co. 215 Sometimes 
when waiting quietly on a bank, you may see the miner 
[a tahbil] at work. 1897 W. Anoerson Surg. Treat. Lupus 
2 Rarely attempting to deal with the apparently healthy 
tissues which conceal the bacillary sappers and miners who 
are at work in advance of the main body. 

f e. Phr. To fix ox attach the miner, to fix miners . 
1676 Lou d. Gaz. No. 1123/3 We fixed the Miner to the 
Ravelin, and filled up the Ditch. 1684 ibid. No. 1951/3 
The Imperialists had on the 20th attached their Miners to 
the Wall of the Upper Town in four several places. 1685 
Travestin Siege Newheusel 23 This night we attempted to 
fix our Miners. 1685 Loud. Gaz. 17-20 Aug. 1 We made 
a lodgment in the Ditch in order to fix the Miner. 1704 
Colled. Voy. (Churchill) III. 737/2 Being afterwards ad- 
vanc’d to the Ditch, they fix'd their Miners. 1834 Sir W. 
Napier Benins, War xih. iil. (1S46) IV. 43 The besiegers 
..attached the miner to the scarp. 

2. One who works in a mine; one engaged in 
extracting minerals from the earth. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10733 P>' s niynur so3te 
stones vndyr jpe molde, pat men make of, syluer and golde. 
13 .. Metr. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in A rchiv Stud. nen. Spy. 
LYII. 287 A Mynour wonede in a Citee, Mynours [>ei 
makep in hulles holes As men don pat sechep coles. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 221 Masons and mynours and many 
other craftes. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1532 Mynors ofmarbull 
ston & motiy o]?er thinges. 1489 Caxton Fayies of A. 1. xiv. 
38 Mynours that coude ful craftly digge vndre the erthe. 
1555 Eden Decades 22 The myners dygged thesuperficiallor 
vppermost parte of the earthe of the mynas. 1607 Totsell 
Four-/, Beasts (1658) 523 This (hesaith) may be tryed in 
Laborers, Mioners, Diggers, and Husbandmen. iJzjj N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del. u. ix. (1635) 153 Minors and such 
as digg deepe into the ’earth.; 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) I. 78 If we examine the complexion of most miners, 
we shall be vet y well able- to form a judgment of the un- 
wholsomness of the, place where they are confined. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Miner, Penn. The workman who 
cuts the coal, as distinguished from the laborer who loads the 
wagons, etc. 1901 Census Schedule, instruct.. Miners., 
should always state the kind of mine in which they work— . 
as, Lead-miner. 

,3. A name applied to various burrowing insects 
or larvae. (See also leaf-miner.') 

*8t6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xvii. (1818) II. 81 Another 
species of ant, which I shall call the miners ( Formica 
cunhularia, L.). 1890 Eleanor A, Ormerod Injur. Insects 
(ed. 2) 49 [Celery and Parsnip Fly]. The 1 miner ’ maggots 
go through their changes from the egg to the perfect fly so 
rapidly [etc.]. 

4. A kind of plough. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Praet . Agric. I, 12 The Miner is 
another plough, which is used for opening ground to agreat 
depth; it is made very strong, but with a share only. Ibid. 
385 The land may be opened up as deep as possible by the 
common plough, having others, such as that which has been 
termed a miner, following in the bottom oflhefurrow, 1843 
E 11 cycl Mctrop, XIV. 232/1 The miner is very similar to 
the binot. 

5; A vessel used for the purpose of laying sub- 
marine mines. 

'*898 Daily Hews 8 June 2/7 In a sudden squall, the miner 
he was on collided with thasteam launch .Volta. 

6 . atlrib . and Comb., as miner-like adj,; miner 
ant, see sense 3 ; miner’s friend, a name for the 
Davy safety-lamp; miner’s inch = Inch id; 
miner’s right, in Australia, a licence to dig for 
gold. 

1816 Kirby & Si?. Entomol. xvii. (1818) II. 84 The negro 
and_ ‘miner ants. 184a Francis Did, Arts, etc., * Miner's 
Friend, or Miner's Lamp. 1867 J. A. Phillips Min. 4 
Meiall. Gold Sf Silver 152 note. T he '‘miner’s inch of water, 
in California, is the quantity which will flow through an 
opening one inch square under a mean head of six inches. 
*886 S. Harper in Pioneer Mining Co- Debenture Pros- 
pectus 3 If the above property be carried out in a ‘miner- 
like manner, .it will not fail to becomeoneof the best Mines. 
1890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Miner's Right i. (rSog) 7, I am a 
real gold-digger .. and the holder of a ‘Miner’s Right, 
a wonderful document, printed and written on parchment. 

b. In names of diseases contracted by miners, 
as miner* s anmmia, -asthma, -consumption, 
disease, elbow, -lung, phthisis., -rot, sickness, 
-worm. (See 8yd. Soc. Lex.) ; 

189,8 P. M Anson Trap, Diseases xxxvi, 357 In Europe it 
[i.e. ankylostomiasis] is sometimes known as “miners' 
anaemia', 1855 J. It. Leifcwld Cornwall Mines 08s There 
is a disease called the ‘miner's constimption. 1898 A llbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 244 ‘Grinders’ rot’, “miners’ rot’ and so 
forth. 1903 Daily Citron, 21 Oct. 4/2, An Ayrshire medical 
matt, who wrote to the Home Secfretary aslcing whether his, 
Departinent is doing anything to stop the disease known as* 
“miners worm , , ' ' 1 1 . " ‘ 

f Mi'ner z , Ohs. [Anglicized Torn of Minora*’ 
Cfi G. miner, MDu. mineri, mmeer,] .»MinjsbW 
Also, a mineral impregnation, ■ ■ ■ : 
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1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vi. xxvii. in Ashm. (1652I 167 
And make them then together to be Dysponsat By Conge- 
lacyon into a myner metallyne. 1562 Turner Baths 1 Then 
seynge that there can not be found any other miner or mater 
to be the chefe ruler in these baths. Ibid, (1568) 3 Two 
thinges whereby the miner or metail, or vayne of a bath may 
be knowne. 

Miner, variant of Mika sbA 

II Mine’ra. Ohs. [med.L., ad. OF. miniere , 
miners mine = Pr. meniera, Sp. minera, Pg. mi- 
neira. It. minera Com. Rom. type *minaria (a 
med.L. minaria is found in the 1 3 th c.), f. *mina, 
minare \ see Mine sb. and vi] The matrix in 
which a metal or a precious stone was supposed 
to grow ; in later use, the ore of a metal. A [so fig. 

163a Gauls Magastrom. 42 He hath discovered the 
Minera of man, or that substance out of which man., was 
made, 3633 T. Vaughan Euphrates 120 This made the 
Philosophers seek a more crude minera, whose fume was 
moist. 1667 Phil. Trans, II. 469 Extracting the perfect 
Mettals out of their Minera’s without Lead.. by casting 
a Powder upon the Minera. 1673 Ray Jonrn. Low C. 246 
A large piece of the minera or matrix of Emeralds, with the 
stones growing in it, 1734 HuxHAMin/V« 7 . 7 V««r.XLVIII. 
839 Thus the dust, or minera, or ashes of iron, are harmless, 
and may be swallowed safely, x 8 $o Syd. Soc. Lex.,. Minera, 
..a mine, also used frequently to designate a mineral which 
contains a shining metallic substance. 

+ Mi-nerable, a. Obs. [a. OF. miner able, f. 
med.L. Minera: see - able.] = Mineral®. 

1360 Whitehorne Ord.Souldiours (1573) 24 b, The other 
writers beleved that it [salt-peter] Was minerable. 

Mineral (numeral), sb. Forms: 4-7 minerall, 
5 minorale, 5-7 myneral, 6 minorall, myno- 
ralle, Sc. manerialle, 6-7 myiterall, 7 mine- 
rale, minrall, 4 - mineral, [a. (perh. through 
OF. mineral) med.L. minerale, neut. of mineralis 
Mineral a. Cf. F. mineral, Sp., 1’g. mineral, It. 
minerale, G, mineral (pi. mineralien '.] 

1. Any substance which is obtained by mining ; 
a product of the bowels of the earth. In early 
and in mod. technical use, the ore (of a metal). 

1 c 1400 Lydg. AZ sop's Fab. Prol. 25 Who, that myneth lowe 
in the grounde, Of gold and siluer fyndith the myneral. 
*471 Ripley Comp. Alck. vs. xx. in Ashm. (1652) 166 
Mineralis be nurryshyd by mynystracyon ; Of Moysture 
radycall. 1376 Fleming panopl. Epist. 288 Some dig for 
mettails and mineralis to erect stately buildinges. c 1613 
Bacon Adv. Sir G. Villiers vi. § 16 The minerals of the 
kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and tin,, .are of great value. 
1634 Habington Castava 1. (Arb.) 28 In a darke cave., It 
doth like a rich minerall lye. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Mineral, any thingthat grows in Mines, and contains metal. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 517 Part hidd’n veins diggd up.. of 
Minera! and Stone. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. l, Minerals, 
are hard Bodies dug out of' the Earth or Mines, (whence 
the Name) being in part of a Metalline, and in part of a 
Stony Substance. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magics, i. (1840)7 As 
one to music, another to working in and finding out metals 
and minerals in the earth. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 235/2 By 
this plan the ore or mineral is divided into more convenient 
masses for extraction. 1838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. 
Prop. Law xv i. 105 With special provisions as to minerals 
and the interests therein of remainder-men. *88* Raymond 
Mining Gloss,, Mineral, in miners' parlance, ore. . 

Jig. 1598 F. Rous Thule Q 4 He sees where death with 
greedie spade, Meanes vp to dig the minerals of Ills hart. 

t b. pi. The science of minerals. [Perh. with 
allusion to the Liber Mineralium (or De Mine- 
ralibus ) of Albertns Magnus.] Obs. 

c 1390 Marlowe Faust. i, He that is grounded In astrology, 
Enrich'd with tongues, well seen in minerals, Hath all the 
principles magic doth require. 

f 2. Mining or metallurgical industry or art. Ohs. 

c 1470 Henp.yson Mar. Fab. v. (Par/. Beasts) xliv, Richt 
as the minor in his minorale Fair gold with fire may fra the 
!eid well! win, *570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) p. v, 
It is the manner . ..of such as seek profit by Minerall, first to 
set men on woorke to digge and gather the Owre : Then [etc.]. 

1 3- A mine, Obs. cfi . 

*398 Bp. Half. Sat. vi. i. 87 Shall it not be a wild-figg in 
a wall, Or fired Brimstone, in a Minerall ? 1602 Shaks. 

Ham. tv. i, 26 O’re whom his very madnesse like some Qare 
Among. a Minerall of Mettels base Shevves it selfe pure. 

Life T. Cromwell t. ii, My study, like a mineral of 
gold, Makes my heart proud wherein my hope’s enroll’d. 

4. A material substance that is neither animal 
nor vegetable; a substance belonging to the 
‘mineral kingdom’. 1 0bs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xttr. Ixxvi. 316 Vigitiues, as trees, 
fruits, herbes, and such; Dead-Beings too,, as Myuerales, 
*66* Lovisll f list. A uim . <y Min. Introd. 78 As for Minerals, 
they are bodies perfectly mixt ; inanimate, not having sense 
or motion, 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth tv, T74 Nor 
do Met.alls only sort and herd with Metalls in the Earth ; 
and. Minerals with Mineralis. ,*874.]. H, Collins Metal 
Mining 20 Any natural substance which is not of animal or 
vegetable origin, and which is in all parts of the same com- 
position, is called.a mineral. Among, miners, however, the 
term is only applied to such substances qs are usually ob- 
tained from mines 

fb- spec, in Alchemy. One of the three 
varieties of- the philosophers’ stone (the others 
being lapis animalis and lapis vegetabilis). Obs. 

It is doubtful whether quot. 1616 may not belong to'4 61*4 c. 

1390 Gower Coni'. IT. 87 The thriclde Ston in special Be 
name is cleped Mineral). . . This Mineral, so as I finde, 
Transformeth al the ferste kynde, 1610 B. JonsoN Alch. 
r. 1, All your alchemy and’ your algebra Your mineralis, 
vegetalls, rind animalis. 1 ’■ 

■ + c. A mineral inedicine or poison. ’ See also 
zIithioi'S Mineral; Obs. • 


MIITERAL, 

*563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 54 Make all these mynoralles in 
fyne pouder and mixe with the Oyle. *388 Ghlenu. Peri- 
niedes Wks. (Grosart) VII. 20 Our late PhLitious haue found 
out a singular minerall, called Hope : ap.plie.this to your 
stomack as a soueraine simple against disquiet and feare. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 74 That thou hast practis’d on her 
with foule Ciuumes, Abus’d her delicate Youth, with Drugs 
or Minerals. 1611 — Cymb. v. v. 50 She did conlesse she had 
For you a mortall Minerall. 1622 Fletcher Sea Voy v. i, 
[Famine] as the wise man says, Gripes the guts as much as 
a.ny minerall. <2*634 Chapman A/phousits iv. (1654) 49 [They] 
Gave me a mineral not to be digested, Which burning eats, 
and eating burns my heart. 1730 Burdon Pocket Barrier 
40 Sweet Oil a Spoonful, /Ethiops Mineral an Ounce. 

5. In modern scientific use, each of the species 
or kinds [defined by approximate identity of 
chemical composition and physical properties) 
into which inorganic substances as presented in 
nature are classified. 

1813 IIakewell Introd. Geol. Pvef. (3815) 9 The number of 
simple minerals which form rocks and strata is small. 1823 
IT. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 80 Cleavage alone cannot 
be relied on for determining the primary form of a mineral. 
1896 A. H. Chester (title) A Dictionary of the Names of 
Minerals. 

6 . atlrib. and Comb., as mineral dealer, -train ', 
mineral-bearing adj.; mineral map, a map for 
the purpose of showing the localities where minerals 
are to be found; mineral right (see quots.) ; 
mineral rod, a divining-rod for finding mineral 
veins. 

*877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 174 The croppings 
of a heavy ‘mineral-bearing lode are clearly traceable. 1878 
Gurney Crystallogr. 57 This isgenerally sold by the ‘mineral 
dealers. 1876 Nature 14 Dec. 150/1 Along with this is a 
‘mineral map of New South Wales, showing the localities of 
the principal minerals. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 237/2 Certain 
stipulations are then entered into between the company and 
the proprietor of the land in which the vein or deposit is 
situated, or should the ‘mineral right not belong to him, 
with [etc.]. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Mineral right, 
the ownership of the minerals under a given surface, with 
the right to enter thereon, mine, and remove them. 1809 
Kendall Tta v. III. xoi The mysteries of the ‘mineral-rods 
are many. 1894 Ld. Tw’eedmouth in Daily News 5 Oct. 
5/6 Our express had a short distance to the north of North- 
allerton run into a ‘mineral train. 

Mineral (mi-neral), a. [a. F. mineral, ad. 
med.L. mineralis pertaining to mines, f. minera'. 
see Miner a. Cf. Sp., Pg. mineral, It. minerale , 
The adj. is in Eng. of later appearance than the 
sb,, and is in some uses not to be distinguished 
from the attributive use of the sb.] 

+ 1. Pertaining to mines or mining. Of persons : 
Skilled in mining matters. Obs. 

*392 Stow Annals 11 The saide Philosopher, in this land 
taught the. knowledge of mynerall workes. _ c 1600 Norden 
Spec. Brit., Coruw. 11728) t8 It were not amiss that Mineral! 
Artistes dyd strayne their skyll to make a more generall 
proofe by a more exacte searche. Ibid.. 70 The_ howse of 
Mr. Windesore,, situate amonge the minerall hills. . 160? 
Cauew Cornwall 13 Sir Francis Godolphin. .entertained 
a Duch mynerall man. *667 Colefresse in Phil. Trans. 
II. 481 John Gill, a Man well experienced in Mineral 
affairs. *672 Boyle Ess. Gems 3 r As I have been inform d, 
not only by some Mineral Writers of good credit, but also 
by eye witnesses. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mineral 
Courts, certain peculiar Courts for regulating the Concerns 
of Lead-Mines, as Stannary-Courts are for Tin. 
lib. nonce-use. Deeply buried ; recondite. 
a 1615 Donne Ess. (1651) 28 Nothing was too Minerall, 
nor centrick for the search and reach of his wit. 

+ 2. Mineral virtue', the supposed occult power 
by which metals are developed. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. i, in Ashm. (1652) 19 The vertue 
Minerall. 1730 tr. Leonardus' s Mirr. Stones 22 By an 
example which we shall brinfj from the animal seed, it will 
appear, in what manner the mineral virtue operates in stones. 

3. Having, the nature of a mineral (Mineral 
sb. 1 ) ; obtained from the bowels of the earth. 

1381 in- Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. Eng. (1903) IV. 98 The 
v 11 ' corruption [of copper ore] is Calcator, beinge the mother 
or corpus of vitriall, and a mynerall substance. *6ooJ, Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa Introd. n Heere also you haue minerall 
salt *6*z Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 207 Under the 
name of mineral salt is comprehended the salts of all metals 
[etc.], 1617 Moryson I tin. in. 80 Minerall salt which in 
Poland they dig out of pits like great stones. 1693 Wood- 
Ward AViA Hist.Earthw. 175 By Experience, .in any Place 
or Mine, a Man may he enabled to give a near Conjecture 
at the Metallick or Mineral Ingredients of any Mass 
commonly found there. 1712 Blackmore Creation in. 422 
Endless Store Of Min’ral Treasure' and Metallic Oar. 7873 
lire's Did. Arts III. 304 When the mineral ores lie m 
nearly vertical masses, it is [etc.]. 

b. Impregnated with mineral substances. (See 
Mineral water.) Also of colour, f indicating 
mineral impregnation. 

1632 Lithgow T rav. it. 57 Two Ritters, Acheron and 
Cocytus ; who for their minerall colours, and bitter tasts, 
were surnamed the Riuers of Hell. *797 Entycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
IX, 346/1 About two leagues to the eastward is a brackish 
mineral spring. 1834 W. India Sk. Bk. II, 139 Invalids, many 
of whom come. ..for the. .mineral baths. 

4. Of material substances: Neither animal nor 
vegetable in origin ; inorganic. . . • 

*399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, I haue an excellent 
mineral Fucus, for the purpose. *601 Holland Pliny II, 454 
Men vpon a couetous mind would needs seeks for siluer, and 
not satisfied therwith, thought good withall to find out 
Minerall vermilion. *605 Bacon .Adv, Learn. 11, x. § 9 
Mineral medicines have been extolled. *683 Boyle Salub. 
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Air 35 Some Metalline ores, and some mineral earths them, 
selves have, been observ’d by Mineralogists. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 104 Other opinions, indeed, would fix it a solid 
mineral bitumen. 1796 Kirwan Elem . Min. (ed. 2) II. 5 The 
pther, extracted from some maritime plants, but most fre- 
quently of .mineral origin, and thence called Mineral Alkali. 
Ibid. 51 Mineral Carbon, impregnated with' Bitumen. 1797 
Eneycl . . Brit. (ed. 3) IX. 347/2 Mr. Rinrnao .. has found that 
dephlogistica.ted calces of iron, and particularly its solutions 
in mineral acids, have no binding power. 1834 Cycl. Bract. 
Med. III. 109/2 Of medicines, the vegetable tonics are 
scarcely so serviceable as the mineral. 1843 J. A. Smith 
Product Farming^ d. 2) 139 Of Manures of Mineral Origin, 
or Fossil and Artificial or Chemical Manures. 

b. Pertaining to inorganic matter. Mineral 
kingdom : see Kingdom 5. 

. 1876 Encyd. Brit V. 520/2 The study of the remaining 
elements and of their compounds constituting inorganic, or, 
as it is also termed, mineral chemistry. ' 

5 . Special collocations and combinations: 
mineral candle (see quot.) ; mineral caout- 
chouc = Elaterite ; mineral chameleon (see 
Chameleon 5) ; mineral charcoal, 'a charcoal- 
like substance, often found between layers of coal’ 
(Chester Diet. Names Min.) ; mineral coal, + {a) 
a variety of coal in which there are no traces of 
vegetable structure (obs .) ; ( 5 ) native coal, in contra- 
distinction to charcoal; mineral cotton, + mineral 
crystal (see quots.); mineral jelly, vaseline 
(Webster Suppl. 1 902) ; mineral oil, a general 
name fur petroleum and the various oils distilled 
from it ; mineral pitch, asphaltum ; mineral 
solution (see quot.) ; mineral tallow <= Hatchet- 
tite ; mineral tar = Plssasphalt ; mineral wax, 
= Ozocerite ; mineral wool, a variety of mineral 
cotton, slag-wool (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 
Also Mineral water. 

1890 Century Diet., * Mineral candle , a kind of candle 
made from a semi-fluid naphtha obtained from wells sunk in 
the neighbourhood of the Irrawaddy river in Burma. 1801 
Eneycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 230/2 ’Mineral caoutchouc. 1805 
R. Jameson Syst. Min. (1816) II. 401 ’Mineral Charcoal 
x8oz Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Theory 150 ’Mineral-coal 
. . is the same which Dr. Hutton derives from the vegetable 
juices. . carried into the sea and there precipitated, .to be- 
come afterwards mineralized. . 1834 Ronalds & Richardson 
Client. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 37 Mineral or pit coal. 187s Knight 
Diet. Mech., * Mineral cotton, a fiber formed by allowing a 
jet of steam to escape through a stream of liquid slag, by 
which it is blown into fine white threads.. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), ’''Mineral Crystal (among Chymists), a Composition 
of Salt-peter well putrify’d, and Flower of Brimstone. 1803 
R. Jameson Syst. Min. (1816) II. 358 ’Mineral Oil, or Pe- 
troleum. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 45 ’Mineral 
Pitch, Asphaltum. Mineral Tar exposed to a moderate heat, 
and the action of the air, hardens into this substance. 1833 
Ouilvie Suppl., * Mineral solution, arsenical liquor, or liquor 
po'assce arsenitis. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 47 
•Mineral Tallow. Its colour is white, its consistence that of 
Tallow, it feels greasy and stains paper. Ibid. 44 ’Mineral 
Tar, Barbadoes Tar. This is Petrol still further altered by 
exposure to the air. 1864 Webster, * Mineral wax. 

. b. in names of pigments : mineral black, a 
native impure variety of carbon ; mineral bine, 
a variety of Prussian blue, made lighter by the 
addition of alumina ; mineral grey, a pale blue- 
grey pigment obtained in the making of ultramarine 
from lapis lazuli ; mineral green, Scheele’s green, 
arsenite of copper ; mineral lake (see quot. 1902) ; 
mineral purple, (a) see quot. 1850; ( b ) purple 
of Cassius ( Cassell's Eneycl Diet. 1882); mineral 
white, permanent white (see Permanent id); 
mineral yellow, a lead pigment made by digesting 
litharge with common salt. 

1849-30 Wealk Diet. Terms Archit, etc., * Mineral black. 
1890 Century Diet., * Mineral gray. 1813 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sci. y Art II. 382 If to this sulphate of copper be 
added a solution of arseniate of potass, a beautiful green 
precipitate is formed, called Scheele’s green, or ’mineral 
green. 1902 Webster Suppl., * Mineral lake, a pink pig- 
ment consisting of a glass colored with tin chromate. 1830 
G. Field Painters' Art 79 Purple Ochre, Or ’Mineral 
Purple, is a dark ochre, native of the Forest of Dean. 1902 
Webster Suppl., * Mineral white — permanent white. 1844 
Houlyn Diet. Med., *Mineral Yellow, Patent Yellow, a 
pigment consisting of chloride and protoxide of lead. 

f Minerals ’ity. Obs. [f. Mineral a., after cor- 
poreity, etc.] The attribute of being mineral. 

1737 tr. Henckel’s Pyritol. 148 A material cause and pro- 
perty of mineraleity. 

+ Mi-neraline, a. Obs. [f. Mineral sb. + 
-INE.] Composed of mineral substances. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. ty Ab. Physic 33 A Mineralline dose 
which another . . unlearned Chymist gave him. Ibid. 171 
Their perverse Mineraline Remedies, 
t Mvneralist. Obs. [f. Mineral sb. + -ist.] 

1 . One who is skilled in or employed with 
minerals; a mineralogist. 

1631 Capt. Smith A dpt. Planters 3 Better there may be, 
for I was no Mineralist. 1670 Pettus Fodinse Beg, Table, 
Mineralist, such as deal in Minerals, a 1728 Woodward 
Nat. II ist. Fossils (1729) 1. 1. 84The . . Mineralists of Germany 
..all agree that the Lucius Paracelsi is thetessellated Pyrites. 
1796 Morse Amer.Geog. I. 660 The mountain, .has several 
of the appearances described by mineralists. 

2 . One who follows Paracelsus in the use of 
minerals in medicines. 

'1628 Ford Lover's Mel. 1. ji, Mountebanck, Empiricks, 
Quacksaluers, Mineralists [etc.]. 


Mineraliity (minersediti). [f. Mineral a. + 
-IT y.J The quality of a water containing mineral 
salts. . . ... 1890 in Syd, Soi. Lex. 

Mineralizable (mineralai’zab’l), a. [f. Mi- 
neralized. + -able.] Capable of being mineralized. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

Mineralization. (minerabizpi-Jbn). [f. Mi- 
neralize V. + -ATION.] 

1 . The action or process of mineralizing, or the 
state of being mineralized. 

1737 tr. Henckel's Pyritol, ix. 143 The mineral damps, that 
lodge any where for mineralisation, may happen to be of 
different mixtions. *798 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVIII. 580 This tarnish is principally a commence- 
ment of mineralization on the surface. 1837 Buckland 
Geol, <$• Min. I. 352 note. As happens when vegetables are 
converted into coal, under the process of mineralization. 
1883 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 39 Mineralization of the [cell-] 
wall may be general or local. .. General mineralization of 
the wall depends most frequently on silicic acid. 1895 Oliver 
tr. Renter's Nat. Hist. Plants I, 264 The final result of 
the decomposition of organic bodies by bacteria has been 
termed mineralization. 

b. coner. A product of this process, a petrifaction. 
1799 W: Toojle View Russian Em/. I, 109 In which 
mineralizations the tender white rind.. is preserved quite in 
its natural appearance. 

2 . Mining. The condition of being well supplied 
with ore. 

Z899 Daily Net os 3 May 6/6 A sufficient proof. . that City 
men believe in the mineralisation of the country. 

Mineralize (mimeraloiz), v. Also 7 mineral- 
lise, 8-9 mineralise, [f. Mineral sb. and®. + -ize.] 

1 . trans. To combine with (a metal) so as to 
convert (it) into the state of ore. ? Obs. , 

1633 T. Vaughan Euphrates 29 When it is Minerallised by 
it self, and without any feculent mixture, then [etc.]. 1737 
tr. Henckel's Pyritol. 151 Sulphur in its separate state. . 
mineralises, or reduces metals to an ore-state. 1796 Hatchett 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 291 This yellow colour probably 
occasioned the supposition that the lead was mineralized by 
the tungstic acid. 18x3 Bakf.vvell Introd. Geol. 221 They 
[metals] are usually combined with some substance by which 
they are mineralized. 1833 J. R. Leifchild Cornwall Mines 
84 Iron, lead, and mercury,, .when mineralized by sulphur, 
form respectively the following sulphurets, iron pyrites, 
galena, and cinnabar. 1880 D. C. Davies Meta/lip Min. <$• 
Mining (ed. 2) 4 These metalliferous minerals occur in nature 
in two distinct forms: — ist. Native.. 2nd. Mineralised, or 
associated with other minerals, and in combination with 
the gases or earthy admixtures. 

2 . trans. To convert into a mineral substance. 

1799 W. Tooke View Russian Entp. I. 109 Here are seen 

..leaves, and roots of birch-trees. .entirely mineralized by 
iron. 1823 Buckland Reliq. Diluv , 9 The bones found in 
caverns are never mineralised. 1872 W. S. Symonds Iiec, 
Rocks v. 142 The rocky axis, even 111 that far remote period 
was as consolidated and mineralised as at present. 

b. inir. for ref.. To become mineralized. In 
quot. fig. 

1843 Mozley Ess., Laud (1878' I.192 A mind, by under- 
going a certain ordeal, mineralises and turns into hard 
transparent crystal. 

3 . trans. To impregnate with mineral matters. 

_ 1789 Pilkington View Derby ' . I. 235 M. de Fourcroy 
imagines, that some waters contain the liver of sulphur ; and 
that others are mineralized by hepatic gaz. 

4 . intr. To seek for minerals ; to study minerals. 

1793 A. Young Trav. Prance 26 Can he clamber the rocks 

to mineralize? 1837 Mrs. Crosse Mem. A. Crosse 171 [He] 
was walking with his eyes fixed on the ground (a habit 
acquired from 'mineralising). 

5 . passive. To be stocked with ore. 

1890 Melbourne Argus 28 May 7/6 A great quantity of 
stone, well mineralised, in the level. 1899 Daily News 23 
May 7/2 By cablegrams :..Lode is heavily mineralised, in 
so far as 3 feet, average assay value xo dwts. per ton. 

Mineralized (mrnerabizd), ppl, a. [f. Mi- 

neralize v. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Changed to a mineral. 

X797 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 428/1 Mineralised ores. 
1878 A. H. Green Coal i. 16 Coal is little else but mineralised 
vegetable matter. 1896 Nature 27 Feb. 392 The bone- 
corpuscles differ from the dentine-corpuscles in becoming 
completely embedded in the mineralized matrix. 

2 . Of water : Impregnated with minerals; con- 
taining mineral substances. 

1803 Nation (N. Y.) 27 July 70/3 Were there not lines of 
weakness in the earth, along which lavas and hot mineralized 
solutions could penetrate. 1896 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 319 
Many other slightly mineralised warm-waters. .might be 
mentioned. 

3 . Mining. Of a district : Abounding in ore. 

_ x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Mineralized, charged or 
impregnated with metalliferous mineral. 1893 Tablet 2_Feh. 
138 It was also a highly mineralized country, and a highly 
' payable ’ country. 

Mineralizer (mimerabizai). [f. Mineralize 

V . + -EE 1 .] 

1 . A substance that combines with a metal to 
form an ore, as sulphur, arsenic, etc. 

*795 Nicholson Diet. Client. 503 The commonest mine- 
ralizers are sulphur, arsenic, and _ fixed air. 1807 Aikin 
Diet. Client. 11. 105/1 Mineralizer is any substance found in 
natural combination with a metal. X854 J. D. Whitney 
Metallic Wealth U.S. ii. 81 Silver, tin, copper, lead, zinc, 
andiron are obtained almost exclusively in the form of ores, 
that is, in combination with a mineralizer. 

2. The mineral with which a water is impregnated. 
1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 358 The principal mineraljsers of this 

water are the sulphats of iron and alumin. 


Mineralizing (mi-nerabizit)), ppl. a. [f. Mi- 
neralize v, + -in g 2 .] That mineralizes. 

1796 Hatchett in Phil. Traits. LXXXVI. 286 Although 
the substance was indisputably proved to be an ore of lead, 
yet the mineralizing principle , of it remained unknown. 
1875 Lyrll Brine. Geol. I, 11, jtvii. .^05 In some instances, 
alumina. . is the mineralizing material. 1890 Athenxum 
18 Jan. 88/1 The actionof fluorine as a mineralizing agent 
has been widely recognized. 

t Minera’llic, a. Obs [f. Mineral + - 10.] _ 

1778 Pryce Min. Corimb. p. ix, Tin. .is.. more rich in, its 
minerallick Ore than Copper. 

+ Mi*neralness. Obs, [f. Mineral a, + -ness.] 
The quality of being impregnated with minerals. 
1661 J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 33 The Mineralness of 
these waters appears. 

t Miiieralo'giCj a. Obs. [Formed as next.] 

*= Mineralogical. 

x8xx Pinkerton Petral. I. 242 Thedescriptionof the latter 
has been given by several mineralogic authors. Ibid. II. 
129 Saxony, the very focus of mineralogic knowledge. 

Mineralogical (mineraip-d^ikal), a. [f. Mi- 
neralogy: see -logical.] Of or pertaining to 
mineralogy; concerned with the study of minerals; 
used in the study of minerals. 

1791 Beddoes in Phil. Trans. I-XXXI. 64 This rule has 
been found to hold, good by so many mineralogical travellers 
that [etc.]. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. x. (1873) 272 The 

frequent and great changes in the mineralogical composition 
of consecutive formations. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. iii, 
208 The sharp edge of a mineralogical hammer. 1876 Page 
Adv. Tcxt-bk. Geol. v. g9 . Geological, mineralogical, and 
chemical considerations are thus inseparably interwoven. 

Miner alogically (mineiaV'd^ikali), adv. [f. 
Mineralogical a. + -ly 2 .] In a mineialogical 
manner ; with regard to mineralogy. 

x8ox Chenevix in Phil. Trans. XCI. 239 Whether we 
consider it mineralogically or chymically, it certainly is an 
interesting substance. 1845 Eneycl Metro/. VI. 562/1 'Ihe 
most important point of view under which mica slate can he 
considered mineralogically is [etc.]. 

Mineralogist (minei mdodgist). [f. Mine- 
ralogy + -1ST.] 

1 . One who is versed in or studies mineralogy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 49 Yet are there also 

many Authors that deny it, and the exactest Mineralogists 
have rejected it. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. A- Scot. 429 The 
patrons of church livings,, .would naturally, like King 
Charles, desire that his spiritual pastor might he a good 
chymist, a good mineralogist, and a good botanist. _ 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil 139 The number of simple 
minerals actually recognised by mineralogists doesnot exceed 
a few hundreds. 1860 Piesse Lab. Client. Wonders 33 The 
shop of Mr. Tennant, the mineralogist. 1870 Cassell's 
Techn. Ednc. IV. 310/2 John James Ferber, the eminent 
Swedish mineralogist. 

2 . Zool. A name given by collectors to the 
gasteropoda of the genus Thorns, which attach 
stones to the margin of their shells; a carrier shell. 

X851 S. P. Woodward Mollusca. 1. 156 Most of the phori 
attach foreign substances to the margins of their shells as 
they grow ; particular species affecting stones,, .are called 
‘ mineralogists . . by collectors. 

Mineralogize (mmerae-lodgaiz), v. [f. Mi- 
neralogy-*- -ize.] intr. To look for minerals. 

1804 Mar. Edgeworth Ennui vi, Wks. 1832 XI. 143 While 
he was not studying, he was botanizing or mineralogizing 
with O’Toole’s chaplain. 1807 Southey Es/rietla's Lett. 
II. 43 Some to mineralogize, sortie to botanize, some to take 
views of the country. 

Mineralogy (minerarlod.ip). [f. Mineral sb. 
+ -logy. Cf. F. mindralogie (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
G. mineralogic, Sp. mineralogia. It. mineralogiaf\ 
The science which treats of minerals. 

1690 Boyle Prev. Hydros tat. Way 0/ Estimating Ores 
Advt. 149 This. . will not perhaps he unwelcome to some that 
Love Mineralogy, much better than they vnderstand it. 
1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. Pref. 5 In the preceding 
decennial period, from 1774 to 1784, mineralogy may be said 
to have for the first time assumed its rank among the sciences. 
1876 Page Adv. 'Text-bit. Geol. v. 97 The student must on 
no account learn to underrate the value of Mineralogy as a 
branch of Geology. 

Mineral water, a. Originally, water found 
in nature impregnated with some mineral sub- 
stance, usually, such as is used medicinally. Also 
(with a and plural) a kind of such water, b. 
Later, applied also to ' artificial imitations of 
natural mineral waters, e.g. soda-water, seltzer- 
water; and in recent use extended to include other 
effervescent drinks, as lemonade and ginger-beer. 

1362 Turner Baths 9 Thys minorall water is cleare. .and 
springeth out of sande. 1577 B. Googk Heresbach’s littsb. 
(1586) 903 Their drinesse they cure with baths, and their 
throat with drinking mineral waters. *694 Salmon Bate's 
Dis/ens. (1713) 406/2 To be drank at several Draughts, as 
you drink Mineral-waters, for the cutting and loosening of 
gross Humours. 1747 tr. A si rue’s Fevers 340 The purgative 
mineral waters, as those of Val, &c. prove the most universal 
remedy. 1831 J. Davies Man. Mat. Med, 91 We apply the 
name Mineral Waters to such as contain in solution one or 
more foreign substances in sufficient quantity to exercise a 
more or less marked action on the animal economy. These 
waters are either natural or artificial. . 

aitrib. 1831 in Illustr. Bond. Netus 5 Aug. (1854) T19 ’o 
Mineral-water manufacture, 1903 Daily Citron. x6 Mar. 3/7 

There are 3,500 mineral-water manufacturers in the United 

Kingdom. 

t Mi’nerist. Obs. [f. Minera + -ist.] A 
mining expert. 
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MINGLE, 


1683 Pettits Fleta Min, 1. Pref,, This art is very profitable 
to Minerists and such as work in Mines. 

t Mi nercras, a. Obs. [f. Minera + -ous. Cf. 
It. mineroso, J Containing minerals. 

1611 Florio, Mineroso, minerous, miny, full of mines. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iii, 212 That naturall power .. 
Which, in that minerous earth insep'rably doth breed. 

Minerva (minauva). Also 4 mynerfe, my- 
nerff, 4-6 miner ve, 6 mynerve. [a. L. Minerva, 
earlier Menerva pre-L. *menes-wd (cf. Skr. ma- 
nasvin 1 fulL of mind or sense Manasvini name 
of the mother of the moon) f. *meries- ~ Skr. 
manas mind, Gr. jucvos courage, fury, f. root 
*men-: see Mind j 5 .] 

1 . The Roman goddess of wisdom, anciently 
identified with the Greek Pallas Athene, * the 
goddess of wisdom, warlike prowess, and skill in 
the arts of life ’ (L. & Sc.). 4 In s pi& °f Minerva 
(tr. L. invild Minerva) : contrary to one's natural 
bent, without natural aptitude. 

1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 262 He callit hir his deir mynerfe. 
1390 Gower Con/. I. 79 A Sacrifice unto Minerve. 1303 
Hawes Exam p. Virt. iv. 2 A noble vyrgyn there dyde her 
seme That fyrst made harnes called Mynerue. 1589 Putten- 
ham Eng. Poesie iii. xxv. (Arb.) 311 That which lie doth by 
long meditation rather then by a suddame inspiration, . . (and 
as they are woont to say) in spite of Nature or Minerua. 1611 
Shaks. Cymb. v. v, 164. For Feature, laming The Shrine of 
Venus, or straight-pight Minerua. 1638 Junius Paint . 
A ncients 333 In spight (as the common saying is) of Minerva, 
that is, our nature not giving way to it. 1833 Thirlwau. 
Greece iii. I. 67 The goddess Athene, whom, with the 
Romans, we name Minerva. 

■f b. Jig. a. Used for : Wisdom, ability, b. 
With allusion to the myth that Minerva (Athene) 
was born from the head of Jupiter. Ohs. 

1613 Chapman Odyss. xiti. 179 Then, the Strand They 
strew’d with all the goods he had, bestow’d By the renown’d 
Phaeacians, since he show’d So much Minerua. 1663 Glan- 
vili .Scepsis Sci. xvi. 99 Self-love engageth us for any thing, 
that is a Minerva of our own. 1685 Gracian's Courtiers 
Orac. 178 Every one then ought to labour to know his 
Destiny, and to try his Minerva, a 1734 N orth Exam, m, 
vi. § 26 (1740) 442 The Thing itself [is] no better than a 
Minerva of his own fertile Brain. 

2 . irons/. A woman having the stately mien of 
Minerva as represented in sculpture. 

1877R.EADE Woman Hater iii, Ashmead .. chuckled inter- 
nally at the idea of this Minerva giving change in a cafe. 

3 . Short for Minerva machine (see 4). 

1883 B'hant Daily Post n Oct., Printers,— Youth Wanted, 
accustomed to Minerva. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as Minerva birth ; Minerva- 
like adj, Minerva machine Printing (see quot.). 
Minerva press, (a) the name of a printing-press 
formerly existing in Leadenhall Street, London ; 
hence, the series of ultra-sentimental novels issued 
with the imprint of this press c 1800 ; (b) {Print- 
ing) = Minerva machine. 

1632 Brome North. Lasse Ded., A Countrey Lass I present 
ou, that *Minerva-like was a brayn-born Child, and Jovially 
egot._ 1894 H. Gamlin Romney 51 Reynolds was fortunate 
in having so Minerva-like a model, 1888 Jacobi Printers 
Vocab,, * Minerva machine , a small platen jobbing machine 
—the original Cropper machine. 1828 Carlyle M isc. (1857) 
1 . 173 So Meister was ranked among the legal coin of the 
•Minerva Press. 1830 A thenmum 7 Dec. 1274/1 The relief 
provided for the Bejsum [in Pendennis] . . is Minerva Press 
every grain of it. 18SS / bid. 10 Nov. 602/2 Such a flow of 
Minerva-press melo- dramatic diction. *888 Ettcycl, Brit. 
XXIII. 70s (art. Typography) Fig. n, Minerva Press. 
Minerval (minauval), sb. [a. L. minerval, f. 
Minerva : see prec.J A gift given in gratitude by 
a scholar to a master; also, money paid to a 
schoolmaster for teaching. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 454 You are well enough 
served and receive a due Minerval! for your schoolage. 
1674 Charleton in Lett. Eminent Persons (18131 I- S To 
accept my mean oblation, , .not as an ornament to her public 
library, but a minerval or simple testimony of my respects 
and gratitude. 1700 J. Brome Tram. Eng., Scot., etc. iii. 
(1707) 117 The School.. was Built and Endowed by King 
Edward., with a generous Minerval fora Masterand Usher. 
1883 W. Cory Lett. 4 Jrnls, (1897) 513 At the end of our 
year's Greek reading, they [girls] gave me a minerval, to wit, 
tile simple ‘ Autobiography of George Napier '. 

t Mine’rval, a. Obs. [ad. L. Minervalis : 
see Minerva and -al.] Pertaining to Minerva. 

*623 C. Brooke On Sir A. Chichester sox Thus he spun 
Honor's Minervall web. 

Minery (msimari). [ad. med.L, mineria, 
mindria, f. mindre to Mine,] 

1, A place where mining operations are carried 
on ; f also, a mine. 

[1279 Nor thumb. Assise Rolls (Surtees) 266 Quod Aldene- 
stoiv et mynaria ejusdem et homines ejusdem minarise 
, .fuerint ahenati.] 1567 Mai'let Gr. Forest 13 It is found 
also in Mineries in manor like to Grauell and Sande. 1377 
Frampton Joyful News lit. (1596) 103 Euery day they dis- 
couer in those countries great Mineries of metals. *633 T. 
Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 5 If we dig into her inwards, we 
find metals, mineries, quarries. *670 Pettus Fodime Reg. 
88 Every other Trespass done upon the M'merie shall be 
fined at 2d. *799 W. Tookk View Russian Emp, II. 506 
Certain wrought goods for the army and navy, as cannon- 
balls from the mineries % *87 6 W. white Holidays Tyrol 
xvii. 134 A thank-offering from the minery to the church. 
1898 Raymond Two Men o' Mendip iii, Til ride across to 
the mineries, myzelf, so quiet as I can. 


attrib. 1681 in Phil. Trans. Abr. (1722) II. 369 Which 
came from the Washing of Lead in the Minery Ponds. 

t b. fig. 

a 1633 Binning Chr. Love ii. Wks. (1847) 328 All these 
lusts, .are the mineries of contentions, and strifes, and wars, 
f 2 , A military mine. Obs. 

1391 Sparry tr. Cattan's Geomancie 86 Vnlesse it bee to 
put fire vnto Myueries or Artillerie. 
fb. Materials for mining. Obs. 

1687 Rycaut Knolles * Hist. Turks II. 312 The besiegers 
had endeavoured to pass the Ditch in Boats, and so carry 
over their Minery. 

T 3 . The science of mining. Obs. 

1777 tr. Bonis Trav. Hungary xiii. 107 A naturalist en- 
dowed with a proper knowledge of minery. 

Minestrale, obs. form of Minstrel. 
Minette 1 (mine*t). Min. [ a. F. minette. ] (See 
quot. 1888.) 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 166 It is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish minette from mica-porphyry. 1878 
Bonney & Houghton in Q. Jrnl. Geol. Soc. XXXY. 166 
We propose the analogous term minette-felsite. 1888 
Teall Brit. Petrogr. 350 Minette, this is a local name used 
by miners. in the Vosges for a rock essentially composed 
of dark mica, orthoclase and a felspathic matrix. It was 
introduced into geological literature by Voltz in 1828. 

Minette a (mine-t). The smallest of regular 
sizes of portrait photographs. 1897 in Webster. 
Minever, variant of Miniver. 

M-inew, obs. form of Minnow. 

Millg (mil]), sb. dial. [f. ming, Meng v.] 
a. A mixture, b. (See quot. 1856.) 

1823 Caledonian Merc. 4 Dec. (Jam.), Various sorts of mix- 
tures, in none of which tar is an ingredient. These mings 
do not clot the fleece as tar does. . 1836 P.. Thompson Hist. 
Bostonyx$ Land of different proprietors lying mixed, is said 
to be lying in ming, 1866 J. E. Brogden Prov, Words 
Lines. 

t Ming, v. Obs. Forms: imyng-,mynegian, 
menegian, 2-3 munegen, -egen, 3 minegen, 
-ejen, -ijen, monejan, munqen, 5 miniye, 
mynye, munye, 4 7 minge(n, 4-6 mynge (n, 
4-5 menge(n, 4 mene3e(n, menewe, monewe, 
munge(n, raynewe, 6- ming. [OE. ( gefnyne - 
gian, myngian wlc. vb. WGer. *munig$jan (cf. 
OHG. bi-mnnigon), f. OTeut. *muni- { OE. myne : 
see Min ji.l).] 

1 . trans. To put in mind, remind (a person); to 
admonish. Const, ^(in. OE. genit. case), on, to 
with inf.-, also with dependent clause. 

a 1023 Wulfstan Horn, (1883) 2x0/9 Drihten..us )>onne 
myngao fiaes su nnandsejes weorces. c x 173 Lamb. Horn. 147 
pet Iuue 3 world wunne he munejed. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
413/368 Seint lohan him [i. e. the Bishop] chargede of is 
warae j and muneguede him wel ofte pat he him wuste 
swipe wel. *413 Hoccleve To Sir J. O Ideas tie 424 The 
sighte us myngith to the seint to preye. — Min. poems 
71/144 Mynge him ther-on. c 1423 Eng. Cony. Irei. 84 He 
miniyed the Erie of his beheste. 
b. absol. with clause. 

cxzaa Trin, Coll. Hone. 215 Prest spectS inne chirche of 
chirche neode and minejea pat me niwe cloSes oSer elde bete. 

2. To bring into remembrance ; to commemorate; 
to mention. (In OE. with obj. in genitive.') 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xliii. argt., Dauid. .myngode baera 
JSyfa, be he his faedrum and hjs foregengum sealde. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 169 He minegede alle his wrecche siSes 
be he b°led e on bis wrecche worelde. c 1313 Shorehak i, 
1892 More godsibrede nys b® r nau3t bane hys y-menetjed 
here, c 1320 Cast Love 1193 Marie, Mayden schene, . .For 
deol mungen I ne may pe pyne b‘ b tt boldest >ulke day. 
<21430 Myrc 19x5 More, I pray bat bow me mynge, In by 
masse when thaw dost synge. 1323 World 4 Child 426 
(Manly) Ye must loue God aboue all thynge, His name in 
ydelnes ye may not mynge. 1398 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 80 
Could neuer man worke thee a worser shame Than once to 
minge thy fathers odious name. 1623 Lisle AElfric on O. 
<4 N. Test. To Rdr. 13 This that I minged last was not the 
least motiue I had. <11636 Sir Cawliue xxi. in Child 
Ballads II. 39/1 For because thou minged not Christ 
before, The iesse me dreadeth thee. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 
48 To Ming at one, to mention.. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
To ming at one, to remind, give warning or allude to a 
thing. 

3 . To remember. Also refl. to bethink oneself. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 88 He is holden, ich hope to 

haue me in muynde, And munge me in his memorie, 1377 
Ibid. B. iv. 94 And thanne gan Mede to mengen here and 
mercy she bisough t. 1596 Bp. Hall Elegy on Dr. Whitaker 
100 The memorie of his mightie name Shall Hue as long, as 
aged Earth shall last :.,Aye ming’d, aye mourn’d. 

4 . intr. To give an account ; to relate. 

*3.. E- E. Allit, P, A. 835 For bay of mote couthe neuer 
mynge. 01350 Will. Paltrtie 1067 Hit tidde after bi time as 
be tale minges. c 1460 Em are 926 The Kyng yn herte was 
full woo, When he herd mynge tho Of her that was his 
qwene. 

t Minge, V. Obs, rare. [ad. L. mingh-e to 
void urine.] trans. To discharge as urine. 

1611 Tarlton’s Jests (1844) 43 A horse mingeth whay, 
madam, a man mingeth amber, A horse is for your way, 
madam, but a man for your chamber, 

Ming(e, variant ff. of Meng v. Obs. exc. dial. 
Mingel, obs. Form of Mingle v. 

T Mi ngent, a, Obs. rare, [ad L. mingent-em , 
pr. pple. of mingere.] Discharging urine. 

. cx 68 $ Dk, Buck' hints Confer. (1714) 22 She. .continued 
m mingent Circumstances from the Morning till Night, 
t Mi nging, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mingw. + -irgL] 
1 . The action of the verb Ming ; an admonition ; 


a warning or reminder. In i7-i8th c. a pre- 
monitory symptom. (Cf. Minding vbl. sb. 2.) 

<1940 Laws of VEthelstan v. vii, N e forlaete he . . ba myne- 
gunge. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 48 Mynegung an admoni- 
tion, warning or minding; so it is usually said, I had a 
minging, suppose of an Ague or the like Disease, that is, not 
a perfect Fit, but so much as to put me in mind of it. 1703 
M. Warwick in Floyer Hot <4 Cold Balk. 11. 298 When the 
Wind is Northward, I meet a little minging of Pains, but 
no contraction. 

2 . A memorial. 

CX175 Lamb. Horn. 43 Uwilc sunne-dei is to locan alswa 
ester dei for heo is inune^ing of his. halie arista, a 1223 
A/tcr. A, 136 Cus be wunde studen, ine swete munegunge 
of be so 3 e wunden. c 1230 Gen. 4- Ex. 1623 Sette he up 
Sat ston for muniging. 

Mingle (miqg’l), sb. Now rare. [f. Mingle v.\ 
The action of mingling, the state of being mingled ; 
mixture. Also concr. a mingled mass, a mixture. 

1348 Elyot Diet., Acerttatim, on heapes, without ordre, in 
a mengle [1545 mengley]. 1606 Shaics. AM, <4 Cl. 1. v, 59 
He was not sad.. .He was not merrie, Which seem'd to tell 
them, his remembrance lay In Egypt with his ioy, but 
betweene both. Oh heauenly mingle > Ibid. iv. viii, 37 
Trumpetters With brazen dinne blast you the Citties eare, 
Make mingle with our ratling Tabourines. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 156 Neither Masque nor properly any one 
thing, but a mingle of diuers sorts. 1668 Dryden Dram. 
Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 61 Scenes admirable in their kind, 
hut of an ill mingle with the rest. 1714 Swift Let. to Ld. 
Bolingbroke 7 Aug., To represent persons and things with- 
out any mingle of my own interest or passions. 1720 T. 
Boston Four/. State ;i797) 385 In a mingle of many different 
seeds the expert gardener can distinguish between seed and 
seed. i8n Ora <4 Juliet IV. 76 Her thoughts were a 
mingle of thankfulness and dread. 

b. Comb., in mhigle- col cured adj. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 62 Her high roofe was 
mingle-coloured with mounting drops of bloud. 1660 Her- 
curias Piibl. 24-31 May 349 A mingle-coloured wrought 
Tabby Gown of Deer colour and white. 

Mingle (mi-qg’l), v. Forms: 5 myngel, Sc. 
mengill, 5-6 mengel, mengle, myngle, 6 men- 
gyll, mingel, -il, myngell, 6- mingle. [Late 
ME .mengel, frequentative f. Meng v.\ see -le 3. 
Cf. MDu., Du. mengelen (which may possibly have 
suggested the formation), MHG., mod.G. mengeln, 
of the same meaning.] 

1 . trans. To mix (things together or one thing 
•with another) so that they become physically 
united or form a new combination ; to combine in 
a mixture, to blend. 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII {1896) 225 Talowe. .mengeled 
with pytehe. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 Electrum 
is a myxture of syluer & golde myngled togyder. 1333 
Coverdale Pe. ci. 9, 1 . .mengle my drynke with wepynge. 
1687 A. Lovell tr.. Thevenot's Trav. i. 31 There is a little 
Bason.. and over it a cock of warm water; and.. above., 
another cock, for cold water, so that you may mingle them 
as. you please. 1706 London & Nise Retir'd Card. I. u. 
xii. 167 Take some Mould mingled with soft Hay. 1839 
IJ.re Diet. Arts 826 The sulphuret of antimony mingled 
with its gangue may be subjected to the same mode of 
assay, a 1852 Webster Wks. (1877) III. 317 The bones of 
her sons, .now lie mingled with the soil of every State from 
New England to Georgia. 

fb. fig. To put together so as to make one, to 
‘pool’, Obs. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 186 Some dozen Romanes of vs., 
haue mingled summes To buy a Present for the Emperor. 

+ e. Const, to. Obs. rare. 

1363 Hyll A rt Garden. (1593) 18 To this water also mingle 
a little dunge. 

d. poet, nonce-use. To put in as an ingredient. 
1842 Tennyson Vision Sin tv. xxxvi. Fill the cup, and 
fill the can 1 Mingle madness, mingle scorn ! 

2 . To bring together, intersperse, or associate 
(material or immaterial things, persons, etc. u nth 
or among others), to unite or join in company. 
Also to mingle tip. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations m. lviii. 135 Grace. ,suffrij> not 
itself to be menglid with straunge pinges, 1494 Fabvan 
Citron, i. cxl. 126 They were greatly myngelyd ormedetyd w‘ 
other nacions. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 217 He 
myngleth y“ tre.wth with errour .& heresy. 1396 Shaks. 
x Hen.. IV, 111. ii. 63 The skipping King.. Mingled his 
Royaltie with Carping Fooles. 1598 Grenewey 'Tacitus' 
Ann. 1. viii. (1622) 14 Besides this, womens quarrels were 
mingled among. 1630 Prynne God no Impostor 16 Repro- 
bates are mingled with the Elect, as the weedes, the tares are 
with the corn a.nd grasse. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. vii, To 
devour everything that came in their way, whether herbs, 
roots, berries, the corrupted flesh of animals, or all mingled 
together. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. iv. 131 In an 
instant the two regiments were mingled at the push of the 
bayonet. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge iii, A strong tendency 
to mingle up present_ circumstances with others which have 
no manner of connexion with them. 1839 J ephson Brittany 
i. 2 We must mingle our regrets when our only fare is a 
gigot. 1873 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. in. xlvi. 544 Mingled 
with the rest, the corpses of two men and one woman. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 233 The order of the voice, in which 
high and low are duly mingled, is called harmony, 
b. refl. 

14.. How Good Wife taught Dan. 86 Thoill thaim 
nocht . . mengill thame [sc. women] with neuir vith ladry. 
*535 Coverdale i Esdras viii. 70 Both they and their 
sonnes haue mengled them selues with the daughters of them. 
1702 Echard Bccl. Hist. (1710)65 He caus’d soldiers, .to 
mingle themselves among the people in private apparel. 
1725 Da Foe Voy. round World (1840) 258 It is impossible 
to describe how the sound [of falling water], crossing and’ 
interfering, mingled itself. 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. I.'xxix, 


MINGLE ABLE. 

384 The enewed chorus.. mingling itself sleepily in my 
dreams with school-boy memories. 

f e. To associate (a person) in common action. 
£■1607 Donne Lett. (1651) 60, I owe you so much of my 
health, . .as I would not mingle you in any occasion of repair- 
ing [1839 ed. impairing] it. 

f d. To join (conversation, friendship, etc.) ivith 
another person. Also to mingle eyes, look into 
each other’s eyes. Ohs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. tf_ Cl. nr. xiii. 156 To flatter Caesar, would 
you mingle eyes With ope that. tyes his points. i6xt. — 
Wint. T. 1. ii. 109 To mingle friendship farre is mingling 
bloods. Ibid. iv.. iv. 471 Oh cursed wretch, That knew’st 
this was the Prince, and wouldst aduenture To mingle 
faith with him. 1630 Howell Giraffi's Rev. Naples 1. 20 
The Bishop ... being not able to com himself to mingle 
speech with him. 

e. Card-making. (See quot. 1867.) 

1837 [see Mingling vbl. jA], 1867 Fry Playing-Card 
Terms in Philol. Soc. Trans. 57 Mingle , to place papers, or 
cardboards, intended to be pasted, in such a way, that the 
paster can readily take up the sheets in the order in which 
they are to be pasted. 

3 . To form or make up by mixing various 
elements or ingredients, to concoct, compound. 

16x1 Bible Isa. v. 22 Woe unto them that are.. men of 
strength to mingle strong drinke. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 
277 Hence then,, .to the place of evil, Hell, Thou and thy 
wicked crew ; there mingle broiles, Ere this avenging Sword 
begin thy doome.. 1871 Blackie Four ■ Phases 1. 153 The 
man whose duty it was to administer the drug mingled in a 
bowl. 

absol. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636] 121 He took 
the Cup of thefruit of the Vine mingling, giving thankes [etc.]. 

+ b. To mix up so as to cause contusion in, to 
confound. Obs. 

1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 32 Thys is the marke at 
the whyche the Deuyll shooteth,..to mingle the institucion 
of the Loordes supper. 1551 Bible (Matthew) Gen. xi. 7 
Let vs..myngle theyr tonge euen there, that one vnderstana 
not what an other sayeth. 

4 . intr. Of things material and immaterial : To 
unite or combine in some intimate relation ; to join 
together (or with another) ; to mix, blend. 

1330 Palsgr. 634/2 Oyle and water wyll never mengyll 
togyther. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. I V , v. ii. 132 The Tide of 
Blood in me,. . Now doth it turne, ana ebbe backe to the Sea, 
Where it shall mingle with the state of Floods. 1671 Milton 
P. R. iv. 453, I heard the rack As Earth and Skie would 
mingle. 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 176 Which 
discharge themselves into the Topino, and under that name 
mingle with the Chiascio. 1787 G. White Selbome i. 4 The 
soil becomes an hungry lean sand, till it mingles with the 
forest. x86o Tyndall Glac. n. App. 427 In nature, mechani- 
cal and molecular laws mingle, and create apparent confu- 
sion. 1883 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 52 When a wave, 
Broken and spent, ebbs back, what should it do But mingle 
with the new wave flowing in, And swell its volume? 

5 . Of a person: To mix or join oneself in any 
kind of association -with others; to have inter- 
course with ; to move about among, or in a 
gathering. Also, to be associated or take part 
with others in some action or combination. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. m. iv. 3 Our selfe will mingle with 
Society, And play the humble Host. 1683 Temple Mem. 
Wks. 1731 1 . 380 Some of the Train’d Bands . . mingled among 
them. 1683 Otway Windsor Castle 24 Imagine Fate t' 
have, .mingled in the Throng. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, 
vi. Wks. 1813 VI. 106 He is dead to the world and ought 
not to mingle in its transactions. x8x8 Shelley Homer's 
Hymn Moon 21 The Son of Saturn with this glorious 
Power Mingled in love and sleep — to whom she bore 
Pandeia. c 1820 S. Rogers Italy, Bologna 32 Observed, 
nor shunned the busy scene of life, But mingled not. 183a 
Thackeray Esmond 1. x, Nor caring to mingle with the 
mere pleasures and boyish frolics of the students. 1870 
E, Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 8 They often mingled in Court 
society. 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 138 The Batavians 
mingled afterwards with the. Frisians. 1883 Law Times 
LXXX..10/1 He is very anxious to avoid any appearance 
of mingling in party disputes. 

Mingleable (mi-qgTiab’l), a. ? Obs. [f. Mingle 
v. + -able.] That may be mingled ; miscible. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes <$• Qual. 196 Distill’d Liquors, 
readily & totally mingleable with Water. 1682 Grew 
Anat. Plants, Disc. Mixture App. 237 So as to become 
easily mingleable with any unoyly Liquor. 

Mingled (mi-qgTd), ppl. a. [f. Mingle v. + 
-ID 1 .] In senses of the verb. 

1535 Coverdale Lev. xix. 19 Nether sowe thy felde with 
myngled sede. x6xx Bible Jer. xxv. 20 All the mingled 
people, a 1729 J. Rogers 10 Serm. (1735) 330 Even the best 
of us appear contented with a mingled, imperfect Virtue. 
1746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 32 See their mingled graces 
transfused into their offspring. 1839 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 
I. 40 Her mingled justice and mercy. 

D. Of textile fabrics : Woven in mixed colours. 
1635 E. Terry Voy. E. India xi8 Silk, of which they make 
Velvets, Sattins, Taffataes, either plain, or mingled, or 
striped in party-colours. 1639 Howell Vocab. xxv, Mingled 
cloath, panno mischio, 0 panno vergato. 

Hence + Mingledly adv. rare. 

1573 Baret Alv. H 381 Here and there, tningledly, 
sparsim. 1650 WV Sclater Comm. Malachy 24 Duties to 
him performed, mingledly, of feare and love. 

Mingle-mangle (mrgg’limse-qg’l). Also 6 
myngle mangle, mingle mangel. [A varied 
reduplication of Mingle sbl} A mixture; fa 
mess of mixed food for swine. Chiefly in con- 
temptuous or disgusted use, a confused medley 
(of things or persons). 

1349 Latimer 3rd Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 98 They 
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say in my contrye, when they cal theyr hogges to the 
swyne troughe Come to thy myngle mangle, come pyr. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, /as. 25 Their doctrine 
is ouer tuuche tempred with myngle mangle. 1603 Dekker 
Wonderful Year IP j, The maine Army consisting. 1 of a 
mingle-mangle, viz. dumpish Mourners, merry Sextons [etc.]. , 
1623 ; Lisle AElfpc , on O. j- N. Test. To Rdr. 37 Tell me 
not it [the English tongue] is a mingle-mangle. 1741 S. A. 
Laval Hist. Reform IV. vm. 1035 A Speech . . no better than 
a Mingle-mangle.of base Adulations, i860 A it Year Round 
No. 70. 476 This mingle-mangle of dirty lanes, solemn, 
sorrow-stricken gaols [etc.]. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Like a mingle-mangle or 
hotch-potch, mixed confusedly. 

1577 HanmerAwc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 73 Tatiatms. .patched 
together, I wot not what kind of mingle-mangle consonancy 
of the Gospels. 1389 J. Rider Bibl. Schol., In mingle 
mangle wise, or confusedlye, £1x641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 
ft- Mon. (1642) 468 Professing a mingle-mangle hotch-potch 
religion. 1799 Southey St. Gualberto xxv, The mingle- 
mangle mass of truth and lies. 1888 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 
9/ 1 The wine drunk nowadays was a mingle-mangle mixture 
of all things except that which was good. 

So Mimg'le-mang'le v. trans., to make a mingle- 
mangle of, whence Mimffle -mangier. Also 
Mingle-ma/ngleness. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. fas. iv. 7-17 Who so 
euer backbiteth his neighbour, he either condemneth the 
la we,, .or backbiteth it as though it were to muche myngle 
mangled, and walowyshe. 1330 Latimer Last Serm. tef. 
Edw. VI [ 1562) 119 Yet ther be Leaueners yet styll and. 
mingle manglers, that haue sowred Christes doctrine, with 
the leauen of the Pharises. 1614 J. Taylor (Water-P.) 
Nipping Abuses B 3 b, How pitteous then mans best of 
wit is martyr’d,,. So mingle mangled and so hack’ t and. 
hewd. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lx. (1737) 247 Then is 
sacrific’d to him, Haberdines, Poor-Jack, minglemangled, 
mishmash’d. 1827 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 36,. I wish you 
could see what is done, which for oddity, mingle-mangleness, 
and out-of-the-wayness may vie with anything that has ever 
preceded it. 

Minglement (mrqg’lment). [f. Mingle v. + 
-ment.j The action of mingling; an instance or 
result of this, a mixture. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk .4- Selv. 28 ’Tis taking in a daily 
minglement of bigger bodies. 1823 Moore Loves of A ngels 
lit. xii. 239 That happy minglement of hearts. x868 C<w- 
temp. Rev. V III. 560 The difficulty is, not to produce 
minglement of race, but to keep blood pure. 

Mingler (mi-qglar). [f. Mingle v. + -eb 1 .] 
One who mingles, in senses of the verb. 

158X Act 23 Eliz. c. 8 § i The said Melter, Myngler or 
Corrupter, Causer or Procurer thereof, shall forfeyte [etc.]. 
1603 Verst egan Dec. Intell. vii. 203 Chaucer.. was in deed 
a great mingler of English with French. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 306 Proclus. . was indeed a confounder of the 
Platonick theology, and a mingler of much unintelligible 
stufif with it. 1888 A. S. Wilson Lyric of Hopeless Love 121 
No sense of mine can hear or spy The mingler of the spell. 

Mingling (mi*qglig), vbl. sb. [f. Mingle v. 
+ -ing 1.] The action of the vb. Mingle. 

13x3 More Edw. V, Wks.. 63/2 The mengling of whose 
blopdes together, hath bene the effusion of great parte of 
the noble bloode of tbis reahne. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 232 
Sound is likewise Meliorated by the Mingling of open Aire 
with Pent Aire. 18x9 T. Chalmers in Mem. (1850) II. 250 
From my extensive minglings with the people, I am quite 
confident in affirming [etc.]. 1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades 
(1842) 99 (Card-maker) Whs various sorts of paper of which 
a card-board is composed are then placed alternately in the 
manner called by the trade * mingling 1883 A theneeum 
1 Dec. 695/1 There was a constant mingling of merchant 
princes and illustrious professors. 

Mingling (mrqgliq), ppl. a. [f. Mingle v. 
+ -ing *.] That mingles, in senses of the verb. 
Hence Mirnglingly adv. (Webster 1847-54). 

173S Somerville Chase n. 408 The Forest seems One 
mjngling Blaze. x8xa Byron Ch. Har. n. xxiii, When 
mingling souls forget to blend, Death hath but little left 
him to destroy 1 

+ Mingly. Obs. rare. Also 6 mengl(e)y. 
[? Alteration of mengle , Mingle sb., after Medley.] 
A mixture or medley. 

1343 Elyot Diet., Aceruatim, in heapes, without ordre, 
in a mengley [1548-52 mengle]. 1363 Cooper Thesaurus , 
Chinns, .a mengly [1378 mingly] of diuers thinges together. 

Mmheer, obs. form of Mynheeb. 
Miniaceons (mini^-jbs), a. [f. L. minidee-us, 
f. minium native cinnabar, also red-lead : see 
-aceous.] Of a cinnabar-red colour. = Miniate a. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 313/1 Miniaceous colour, 
a scarlet, or vermilion colour. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 643 
Cortex miniaceous within. 

Miniard, Miniardize : see Migniabd, -ize. 
Miniate (mrnict), a. rare- 0 , [ad. L. tniniat-us, 
pa. pple. of minidre to Miniate.] (See quots.) 

1890 Syd, Soc. Lex., Miniate, coloured like red-lead ; 
vermilion-coloured. 1900 Jackson Gloss. Bot, Terms, 
Miniate, the colour of red lead ; more orange and duller 
than vermilion. 

Miniate (mimic* t), v, [f. L. minidt ppl. stem 
of minid-re (f. minium', see Minium) + -ate 3.] 
trans. To colour or paint with vermilion ; to rubri- 
cate or (in extended sense) to illuminate (a manu- 
script). Also transf. 

1637-83 Evelyn Hist.Relig. (1850) I. 30 Flowery parterres 
of roses, lilies, tulips. .dressed, figured,. fringed, folded, 
miniated and decked by the hand of Him who made the 
heavens. 1670 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 3), Miniated, painted, 
or inlaid j as we read of Porcellane-dishes miniated with gold. 
1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1781) III. Gesta Rom. 5 
All the capitals in the body of the text are miniated with 
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a pen. 1862 Burgow Lett. fr. Rome ii. x6 Vermilion is 
introduced abundantly. Thus, the first verse of St. John’s, 
gospel is miniated. 

Miniator (mimic 1 tar), [a. L .miniator, agent- 
noun f. minidre '. see Miniate v. Cf. It. minia- 
tore, Sp. miniador (Minsheu).] One who ‘mi- 
niates’ (a manuscript), a rubricator, an illuminator. 

1863 M. Pattison in Q. Rev. Apr. 339 But for copies ‘de’ 
luxe . .copyist and miniator still continued in request. ’ 

Mixriatous (minici’tas), a. [f. L. minidt-us, 
pa. pple. of minidre'. see Miniate a. and -ous.j ' 
Of the colour of minium or red-lead ; miniate. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 279 Miniatous,. .the' 
colour of red lead. 

Miniature (mrniatiiU, mimitiui), sb. and a. 
Also 7-8 mignature, minatute, miniture. [ad. 
It. miniatura, a. med.L. miniatura, f. minidre to, 
rubricate, illuminate : see Miniate v. Cf. F. 
miniature (1653 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

The small size characteristic of paintings in miniature has 
led to a pseudo-etymological association of the word withr 
the L. min- expressing smallness (in minor less, minimus 
least, minnere to diminish), which has prob. affected the 
development of the transferred and figurative senses.] 

A. sb. 

+ 1 . The action or process of rubricating letters 
or of illuminating a manuscript. Obs. 

1643 Evelyn Diary 18-23 J an -i MSS, of remarkable 
miniature. 1686 [G. Hickes] Spec. B. Virginis 9 If the 
names of other Saints are distinguished with Miniature, 
Her’s ought to Shine with Gold. 

2 . concr. A picture in an illuminated manuscript, 
an illumination ; also, illuminated work in general. 

x68o Evelyn Diary 2 Sept., [There ]^ were 3 or 4 Romish 
breviaries, with a great deal of miniature and monkish 
painting and gilding.. .There is also the processe of the 
philosophers great elixer, represented in divers pieces of 
excellent miniature. 1803 Astle Orig. Writing viii. 195 
Miniatures preserved in some of the finest and best executed 
manuscripts in Europe. 1893 E. M. Thompson Eng. Ilium. 
MSS. 36 It is a very beautiful manuscript, written on fine 
vellum. and decorated with miniatures. 

3 . The designation of the branch, of pictorial 
art developed from the art of the mediaeval illumi- 
nator; the painting of ‘miniatures’ (in sense 4 
below). Chiefly in phrase in miniature. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Miniature,, .the art of drawing 
pictures little, being commonly done with red lead. 1669 
A. Browne Ars Pictoria 77 The Art of Miniture or Limning. 
1679 Everard Popish Plot 3 She further produced a picture 
in mignature of the said Chancellor. 1712 tr. Pomet's If isf. 
Drugs I. 14 A sort of Pink for Painting in Oil and Minia- 
ture. 1739 Johnson Idler No. 64 P 4, I . .heard_ every day 
of a wonderful performer in crayons and miniature, and 
sent my pictures [sc. portraits] to be copied. _ X771 H. Wal- 
pole Ver Lie's A need. Paint. IV, 90 Painters in Enamel and 
Miniature. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing vi. 345 The practice 
of portrait painting in miniature. 1887 Propert M Mature 
A r/Pref. 5 Materials . . illustrative of the history of min iature'. 
4 =. concr. A portrait ‘in miniature’; a portrait 
painted on a small scale and with minute finish, 
usually on ivory or vellum; formerly always in 
water colour, but now often in oil. 

1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. 10 Oct. (1887) I. 129 
There are a vast quantity of paintings, among which are 
many fine miniatures. ^1765 H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd . 
Paint. I. 73 His [Holbein's] miniatures have all the strength 
of oil-colours joined to the most finished dejicacy. 1815 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 743 Miniatures are 
ainted with extreme precision and brilliancy.. -They may 
e executed either with oil or water-colours. x8S4Thackeray 
Newcomes I. 53 A feeble miniature of the lady with yellow 
ringlets. 

5 . iratisf, and fig. A reduced image ; a repre- 
sentation on a small scale. Also occas. a minutely 
finished production, 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) iso_ As the Ladies plaid 
them in the water,., the water (making lines in his face) 
seemed., with twentie bubbles, not to be content to haue the 
picture of their face in large vpon hint, but he would in ech 
of those bubbles set forth the miniature of them, a 1680 
Rochester Let. fr. Artemisa in Town, Kiss me, thou 
curious Minature of Man [JC. a Monkey]. 1697 Dryden 
AEneis Ded., Ess. (ed. Ker) II. 157 Tragedy is the miniature 
of human life; an epic poem is the draught at length, 
a 17x1 Ken Preparatives _l J oet. Wks. 1721 IV. 35 The great 
Creator’s Power and Wisdom shine, Concenter’d in this 
Miniature Divine [sc. a fly]. 1827 De Quincey Murder 
Wks. 1862 IV. Q As to Shakspere.. witness his incomparable 
miniature in Henry VI of the murdered Gloucester. 1842 
Tennyson Card. Dan. 12 A miniature of loveliness, all 
grace Summ’d up and closed in little. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Land \Vlcs. (Bohn) II. 18 In variety of surface, 
Britain is a miniature of Europe. 

b. In miniature : on a small scale ; in a brief 
or abridged form. 

1700 Soutiierne Fate of Capua rv. iv. How have I hung 
upon the little lines Of that dear face,. .To find the mother 
there in minature. 1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1768 I. 32 
Their persons I shall describe particularly and at length ; 
their genius and understandings in mignature, 1813 T. 
Busby Lucretius I. it. Comm. 34 That which is correct in 
miniature will be true in the large, x 85 o Maury Phys. GeoL 
Sea (Low) xvi. 698 Land and sea breezes are monsoons in 
miniature. 1872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps, lxv. 4 This 
yerse is a body of divinity in miniature, 

c. Minuteness of workmanship, rare— 1 . 

c 1700 I mison Sch. A rt 1 . 243 The human mind is infinitely 
insuincient to explore the amazing and inconceiveable 
gradations of miniature in every part of nature. 

IT 6. A lineament 
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$ Sag Massinger Picture iv. i, There are lines Of a darke 
eolbdr, that disperse themselues Ore euery miniature of her 
face. 1636 — Gt. DA. Floy, v. ii, There’s no miniature In 
her faire face, but is a copious theme Which would.. make 
a volume. What deare arch’d browes .? what sparkling eyes ? 
7 . attrib, and Comb., as miniature art , colour , 
drawing, -kind, painter, painting, -picture, for trait ; 
miniature-initial, an ornamental initial having a 
miniature picture painted within it. 

27*2 Shaftesb. Chcirac. (1737) I. 143 note , When a Piece 
is of the Mipiature-Mnd ; when it runs into the Detail, and 
nice Delineation of every little particular. 1733 School of 
Miniature 15 Miniature Colours. Ibid. 17, 1 advise all 
Miniature Painters to practise it, J781 (title) Miniature 
Pictures. Written Originally by Mr. Gray. . . Newly adapted 
to, The most Fashionable and Public Characters. 1797 
Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 146 Miniature-painting. _ 1806 
Surr Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) III. 83 A very small miniature 
rtrait of a gentleman. 1883 Eucycl. Brit . XVI. +39/2 
ith regard to miniature art in Germany, .little can be said. 
1893 E. M. Thompson Eng. Ilium. MSS. 43 The first fifty- 
six leaves are occupied by a series of most exquisite 
miniature drawings. Ibid. 60 The. .ornamental-initial (to 
be distinguished from the miniature- initial). 

B, adj. Represented on a small scale. 

1714 Gay Fan 1, 170 Here shall the Pencil hid its Colours 
flow, And make a Miniature Creation grow. 1740 Cheynb 
Regimen t8o He might, no doubt, have foreknown every 
thing.. by the self-motive Powers of his created miniature 
Judges. 1816 Accum Ghent. Tests (1818) 321 Very little can 
he determined in these miniature assays. _ 1821-56 De 
Quincey Gonfcss. (1862) 122, 1 . .took a very miniature suite 
of rooms. 187a Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 150 
This stream contains many lovely miniature cascades. 

Miniature (mrniatiui, mi'nitiui), v. [f. Mi- 

KIATUEE jA] 

1 . trans. To embellish (a manuscript) with mi- 
niatures. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. 83 A MS... in Golden 
letters upon Vellum miniatur’d. 

2 . To represent or describe in miniature. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXV III. 402 Take this round 
orb; it miniatures the world. 18658. Lanier Poems (1884) 
231 Still shine the words that miniature his deeds. 1895 
H. Callan From Clyde to _ Jordan xxix. 302 _Is_ not the 
whole Anglo-Egyptian situation miniatured in this incident? 

3 . To reduce to miniature dimensions. Hence 
Miniaturing vbl. sb. (in quot attrib,). 

1881 Nature No. 622. 514 Three sets of achromatic lenses 
forming a focal power of forty at ten inches, or a miniaturing 
power of one fortieth. 

Mini aturist (mhniatiurist, mrnitiurist). [f. 
Miniature sb. + -ist, Cf. F. miniaiuriste. ] 

L One who executed the miniature-illuminations 
of a manuscript ; a miniator. 

2831 Millington tr. Didron’s Cltr. Iconogr. I. 260 It is 
possible, .that the deficiency is owing to an error of the 
miniaturist. 1892 J. H. Middleton Ilium. MSS. 235 When 
the scribe, the rubricator, the illuminator and die miniaturist 
. .had completed the manuscript it was ready for the hinder. 
2 . One who paints miniature pictures or portraits. 
1836 Thackeray Christmas Bis. (1872) 52 A couple of 
young artists, young Pinkey the miniaturist and George 
Rum bo Id the historical painter. 

Minibus (mi'nibus). ? Obs. [f. L. minimus 
least, smallest, after amrtibusJ] (See quots.) 

1849 Craig, Minibus , a light covered vehicle, constructed 
for the expeditious conveyance of passengers for short 
distances. 1837 Ottb tr. Quatrefages' Rambles Nat. 11 . 
243 A tolerably good road now joins Biarritz to Bayonne. 
Various omnibuses and minibuses . .carry on an active traffic. 
1864 Macm. Mag. X. 205/2 When the first street cab or 
' minibus ’ was set up in it [St, Andrews]. 

Mini& (mrnD). The name of the inventor of 
the Min id bullet (see below) used attrib ., as 
Minie ball , bullet , an elongated bullet invented 
by M. Minie of Vincennes, which, when fired, 
was expanded by the powder contained in an 
iron cup inserted in a cavity at its base ; Minii 
rifle , a rifle adapted for firing the Minid bullet 
(see quot. 1 876). 

2853 Stocqueler Milt/, Diet., Minie Rifle, on Culot Ball, 
a new species of fire-arm. 2838 Greener Gunnery 350 In 
1847 and 1848 Captain Minid.. proposed a hollow iron cup 
to fill up the cavity in Delvigne’s bullet, and from this 
Circumstance we get the name of Minid rifle. 2859 Lever 
DaP, Dunn xiii. 113 Under all that hailstorm of Minie-balls. 
2876 Voyle & Stevenson Mi lit Did. s. v., In 1851 a rifle 
musket of the Minid pattern was supplied to the English 
army... It was found to be defective in practice, and was 
superseded by the Enfield rifle in 1853. 2884 H. Bond 
Milit. Small Arms 202 This discovery caused, .the Minid 
rifle (an ordinary rifle firing a Minid bullet) to become the 
favourite arm. 

I/tinifer, variant of Miniver. 

Minify (mimifai), v. [Incorrectly f. L. minor 
less, minimus least, after magnify ,j 

1 , trans. To diminish in estimated size or im- 
portance; to regard or represent (something) as 
smaller than it really is. 

1676 Doctrine of Devils Ep. Rdr„ Their magnifying his 
body into anpmmensity sometimes ; and then again at the 
same time minifying him in the smallest atomes of a wafer- 
cake. 1834-43 Southey Doctor cxcvii. (2862) 524 Is man 
magnified or minified by considering himself as under the 
influence of the heavenly bodies? 189a Lounsbury Stud. 
Chaucer II. v, 304 The achievements of these celebrated 
men were minified rather than magnified. 

2 , To reduce in actual size or importance; to 
lessen. 

2866 Canteiup, Rev. I, 91 These are powerless,~-we will 
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not say altogether to repress and eradicate these evils, but 
to minify them. 

Hence Mimified ppl. a., Minifying vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

2837 J. Dixon M' Nicolfs Wks. Mem. D. M’Nicoll 20 It 
[Divine truth] is crude or well-digested,, .minified or sublime, 
just in proportion to the qualities of his [the instructor’s] 
mind. 1850 T. Parker Wks. (1863) IV. 205, lhavenotseen 
anything very great in General Taylor, though I have 
diligently put my eye to the magnifying glasses of his 
political partizans ; neither have I seen anything uncommonly 
mean and little in him, though I have also looked through 
the minifying glasses of his foes. 2906 J. Orr Problem 
O. T. viii. 266 On these [phenomena] the minifying end of 
the critical telescope is persistently turned. 

MiTtife (mimik). Short for Minikin (sense 5). 

2899 N. 4- Q. 9th Ser. IV. 335 Miuik. This name is applied 
by match-inakers to their smaller-sized wooden splints. 

min i Jr in (mirnikin), sb. and a. Forms: 6 
mynykyn, menekyn, -in, menyking, 6-8 mini- 
ken, minnekin, 7 mynnikin, 7-8 miniking, 
6-9 minnikin, minikin. Also 7 minekins 
(sing.), [ad. early mod.Du. minneken (MDu. 
minnekijn ), f. minne love + -kijn -kin.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A playful or endearing term for a female. Obs. 
exc. dial, (see quot. 1879). 

a 1530 Image Ipocr. in Skelton's Wks. (2843) II. 419/1 
Your riche ringes, .. Which your mynykyns And mynyon 
babbes,, .When masse and all is done, Shall were at after- 
none. 1603 Land. Prodigal in. iii. E 3 Minekins looke you 
doe not follow me. 1608 Day Hunt, out o/Br. 11. v, You 
take your parts too low, you are trebble Courtiers, and will 
newer agree with these Country Mynnikins. 2618 B. Holi- 
day Technog. v. vi. (16301 O3 Melon [to Musical. .Come, 
my little Minikin, thou and 1 will be play-fellowes. 1640 
Glapthornf. Hollander 11. C4I5, Surely the Minikin is 
enamoured on me. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Minnekin 
or Minks, a nice Dame, a mincing Lass. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Minikin, a slight, delicate, affected girl 
— ' sich a minikin as ’er is ’. 

2 . A thin string of gut used for the treble string 
of the lute or viol. Also attrib., as minikin string. 

1541 Rutland MSS. (1903) IV. 325 For ij dossen off lewte 
stringes callyd ‘menekyns ’._ 2545 Ascham l'oxoph. 1. 2 b, In 
luting.. a treble minikin string must alwayes be let down, 
but at suche time as when a man must nedes playe. 2580 
Ace. Bk. IV. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 81, ij knotes of 
menykinges, iiij d. 2667 Pepys Diary 18 Mar., Mr. Cmsar 
told me a pretty experiment of his, of angling with a minni- 
kin— a gut-string varnished over, a 1670 Hacket A bp. 
Williams 1. (1693) 147 Sir Francis Answered him with the 
Old Simile, That his Lordship was no good Musician, for 
he would peg the Minikin so high, till it crack’d. 2676 
T. Mace Mustek's Mon. 65 Be carefull to get Good Strings, 
which would be of three sorts, viz. Minikins, Venice-Catlins, 
and Lyons, 2721 C. King Brit. Mcrch. I. 284 Lutestrings 
Catlings . . Minikings. 

b. esp. in the phrase f to tickle (the) minikin, 
to play the lute or fiddle. (Frequently used by 
early 17th c. dramatists, often with allusive sug- 
gestion of sense 1.) 

1601 5 Marston Pasquil tr Rath. 1.24 When Iwasayong 
man and could tickle the Minikin,. . I had the best stroke, 
the sweetest touch, but now.. I am falne from the Fidle, and 
betooke me to thee [the Pipe]. 1608 Middleton Pam. 
Love l. iii, Of which consort you two are grounds, one 
touches the Base, and the other tickles the minikin. 1635 
[Glapthqrne] Lady_ Mother h. i. in Bullen O. PI. II. 231 

j Thou dost tickle minikin as nimbly. 

1 Jig. phrase. 1606 Dekker News from Hell Hj b, Perge 
tnentiri. Tickle the next Minkin [s/c]. 

+ c. transf. of a high-pitched voice. Obs. 

1602 Marston Ant. # Mel. m. ii, Cast. Good, very good, 
very passing passing good. Pel. Fufc, what trebble minikin 
squeaks there, ha? good? very good, very very good? 

8. transf. andj^g. A small or insignificant thing; 
a diminutive creature. 

1761 Colman GenittsBlo.il. in Prose Sen. Occas. (2787) 1 . 22 
A make-weight in the scale of mortality ; a minim of nature ; 
a mannikin, not to say minnikin. 1787 Minor iv. viii. 232 
I shan’t advance a minikin beyond the truth. 2804W0LCOT 
(P. Pindar) Ep, to Ld. Mayor Wks. 1816 IY. 278, I shall 
suppose, That Addington’s invet’rate foes Impede this 
honest scheme of thine. Then take this minikin of mine. 
1808 E. S. Barrett Miss-led General 166 A son — a very 
minnikin indeed. Ibid. 168 Le pauvre petit garcon, the 
fiddler’s minnikin. 

4 . A small kind of pin (cf. B. 5 below). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Minnekins, the smallest sort 
of Pins, us’d by Women for their Clothes. 1755 in Johnson. 
2857 Mrs. Mathews Tea-Table Talk I. 235 [An] apprentice 
..with haply a provident row of minikins darned with 
precision on his sleeve. 1881 in Leicestersh. Gloss. 

5. (bee quot. ; also Minik.) 

1852-4 Tomlinson's Cycl. Useful Arts (1866) II. 143/1 
The large [match] splints or the second size called minnikins. 

6. Typogr. A size of type smaller than ‘ brilliant 

1890 Jacobi Printing . 

7 . Combe, -[minikin tickler, a fiddler. 

i 6 o7_ Marston What yon will iv. i, A fiddler, a scraper, 
a miniken tickler, a pum, pum. 

B. adj. 

1 . Dainty, elegant, sprightly. Now contemp- 
tuously : Affected, mincing. 

a. of a person; formerly of a girl or woman, 
but now applied to a person of either sex. Also 
in jingling combinations, minikin-finikin, -finical. 

*573 TussEr Husb. (1878) 20 The credite. .of mistresse, to 
minnekin Nam 1598 Flokio, M higher Una, a daintie lasse, 
a. minnikin smirking wench. 1600 Holland Livy xxxix. 
vi. 1026 Then came up the maner of having at bankets 


singing miniken wenches, and such as could play upon the 
dulcimers. 1696 Tryon Misc. iv. 121 Fare.. such as the 
Proud Wives aud Miniking Daughters would scarce offer 
to their . . Dogs. 2768 Bickerstaef L ton el r V Clarissa 
1.(1781) 9 A coxcomb, a fop.. A minikin, Finikin, French 
powder-puff. 1838 Hawthorne Pr. <$- It. Note-bks. II. T43, 
i wish 1 could put into.. one sentence the pettiness, the 
minikin-finical effect of this little man. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Minikin, delicate, effeminate. Frequently used in the 
phrase, ‘ he’s a minikin-finikin fellow ’. 

b. of a person’s actions, attributes, etc. 

2345 Ascham l'oxoph. 1. to b, The minstrelsie of lutes, 
pipes, harpes, and all other that standeth by suche nice, fine, 
minikin fingering. , is farre more fitte for the womannish- 
nesse of it to dwell in the courte among ladies. 1781 T. 
Twining in Set. Papers Twining lam. (1887) 101 What 
have you and I to do with., the minikin duties of civility 
and biettseauce ? 1872 S. Mostyn Perplexity I. x. 190 
None of your minnikin governess-schemes for me. 

Comb. 2876 Browning Pacchiarotto viii, And _ his voice, 
that out-roared Boanerges, How minikin-mildly it urges, 
f 2 , Of a voice: Shrill. (Cf. A. 2 c above.) 

1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. v. i, I had rather haue a 
seruant with a short nose, and a thinne haire, then haue 
such a high stretcht minikin voice. 1608 Shaks. Lear in. 
vi. 45 (Qtos. 1-2) For one blast of thy minikin mouth, thy 
sheepe shall take no harme. 

3 . Of a thing : Diminutive in size or form ; 
miniature ; tiny. Also in + minikin name, a pet 
name, endearing diminutive. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. P ere. 9 Euery cut-purse vseth them 
[their words] at the Old Bayly, that hath had any skill in his 
miniken Handsaw. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. x. 444 The 
Church is the better for beeing without them [jc. miracles], 
without sicke dogges healed, and lame cattes cured by your 
minikin-miracles, done at Minich. 1756 Mrs. F. Brooke Old 
Maid No. 34 (1764) 279 Polly Instep, the dancing-master’s 
daughter, insists upon being called Pally, ‘ because (says she) 

. . it is the minikin name for Pallas ’. 1778 [W. Marshall] 
Minutes Agric. 1 July an. 2773 Make it into light minikin 
cocks. 1784 Cowper To the Halibut, In thy minikin and 
embryo state. 1826 Hood Fairy ' Tale i, A little house 
some years ago there stood, A minikin abode. 1847 Tail’s 
Mag. XIV. 449 He was pervious all over, and allowed 
minnikin arrows, .torouse his rage. 1851 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. iv. (1838) 188 They [re. pastorals) are to poetry what 
charming little Dresden figures are to sculpture ; graceful, 
minikin, fantastic. 1887 Ruskin Pr&terita II. 154 In the 
distance . . the great walnut-trees have become dots, and the 
farmsteads, minikin as if they were the fairy-finest of models 
to be packed in a box. 

+ 4. Used to designate some kind of baize. Obs. 

1604 Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (2887) I. toB, Vij yeards halfe 
of minikin bayste to make y° same gown e. a 1616 Beaum. 
& Fl. Scornf. Lady 1. (1616) C2, Steward this is as plaine 
as your olde minikin breeches. 2722 C. King Brit. Merck. 
II. 306 Bays (Double or Minikin) by the same Tariff. 

5. Minikin pin (see A. 4 above). 

1742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 57 Minnikin Pins, or small Pins. 
1843 Hood Drop 0/ Gin iii, No prospect in life worth a 
minnikin pin. 

Hence Bffrniltinly adv. 

2380 Baret Ah’. G30 Galantly, gaily, minikinly [157-5 
reads minionly]. 1623 tr. Faviuc's Theat. Honour 11. vi. 
no, I think it a matter hard to. .represent a Floure de 
Luce minikinly trussed, but by an excellent Painter. 

Minim (mi-nim), a. and sb. Forms : 5 mynyn, 
mynnym, 6 mynymfme, minnum, 6-7 minime, 
minum, (6 miimem, 7 minem, n,in(n)om., 
minimme, (minume), 6- minim, [ad. L. mi- 
nim-us smallest, a superlative f. the root min- : 
see Minoh. The sb. represents various elliptical 
or absolute uses ot the adj. in med.L. Cf. F. 
minime adj. and sb.] 

A. adj. Smallest, extremely small, t Of a 
particle : Atomic. Obs. 

a 1670 I-Iacket Christian Consolat. ii. in Heber Taylor 
(1822) 1 . 108 For nailing our great sins to the cross of Christ, 
and for acquitting us from the innumerable fry of minim 
sins. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvm. 620/2 [Quick- 
silver] is a Body most exactly mixt, and its minime Parts- 
do pertinaciously one stick to another. 1690 N. Lee 
Massacre of Paris lit. ii, Fat Porcpise Bauds, the Mer- 
maids too of Honour, The Minim Pages, all the twinkling 
Host So fill’d, the Snare of Hell must crack to hold you. 
2822 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 663 The savage tribes, .sent forth 
their puny fleets Athirst for blood, and wing’d with minim 
sails. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxviii, A minim 
mammal which you might imprison in the finger of your 
glove. 1876 R. Bridges Growth cf Love lv, For man, a 
minim jot m time and space. 

B. sb. 

1 . Mus. A symbol for a note half the value of a 
semibreve and double the value of a crotchet; a 
note of this value. Also attrib., as minim rest. 

_ In ancient music this note was of the shortest duration, hence 
its name nota minima', in modern _ music it is second in 
value to the semibreve^ The_ symbol is figured with an open- 
head, in shape round, inclining to oval (formerly lozenge- 
shaped), and with a tail. 

C1440 Promp. Pare. 338/1 Mynyn’ of soneys ( Hart MS. 
2274, A, mynynv, minima. 14. . Proverbs in Antiq. Rep.. 
(t8og)_lV. 408 He maakithe so his mynnyms fro the square,, 
that it shall sownde wronge. 2550 Marbeck Bk. Com. 
Prayer noted A ij, The iii. [note is) a prycke and is a myn- 
ymme. 2587 Golding De M or nay xii. (16x7) 184 Our life 
is lesse than a short Minim in comparison of a whole song. 
1592 Shaks. Rom, 4 jut. n. iv. 22 He fights as you sing 
pncksong,..be rests his minum, one, two, and the third in- 
your bosom. 2609 Douland Ornitk. Microl. 39 A Minime 
is a Figure like a Sembreefe hauing a tayle } ascending or 
descending. 2622 Peacham Compl. Gentl. xi. (1634) 101 A 
minim rest. 2782 Burney Hist. Mus. II. iii. 185 A Long 
and a Breve. .differ no more in their effect on the ear, than- 
a Minim and Crotchet. 




MINIMAL. 

transf. 1596 Spenser F. Q.v i. x. 28 Great Gloriana . . 
Pardon thy shepheard, mongst so many layes- As lie hath 
sung of thee. .To make one minime of thy poore handmayd. 

2. Calligraphy. A single down stroke of the 
pen; esp. in Court- or Secretary-hand, the short 
down stroke in the letters m, n, u, etc.; also attrib. 

•j* To be in one's minims : to be learning to write 
‘ straight strokes '. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Afar, 1029 Those who when 
they write a running hand in_ haste, doe not alwaies make 
out the letters full, but use pricks, minims and dashes. . 1607 
Dekker & Webster Westw. Hoe u. i, She tooke her let- 
ters very suddenly : and is now in her Minorus. 161a 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. 39 Striuiug. .to make minimes, and 
such like letters sharp at tops & bottoms, or iust to the pro- 
portion of their copies. 1658 Cocker Pen's Triumph 14 
For Set Secretary. ..Your miliums must be all alike, as the 
down-right stroke of the a, the strokes of the i, in, n, it , and 
the first of the tv, 1674 Jeake Arith . (1696) 293 And so in- 
creasing the Minnoms according to the Index of the Figural 
Number, c i 63 o Cocker Pens Perfection 6 You must shape 
the nib of your pen to the breadth of the minum stroke. 
1771 Luckombe Hist. Printing 254 So far fun] they [the 
Romans] could easily number the miniums [sic] or strokes 
with a glance of the eye. 1890 Collectanea. (O.H.S.) II. 
290 Mr. Jacobs reads ‘ pointeur ’. It might be read ‘ poni- 
teur’, there being three minims between the o and the t. 

3. The least possible portion (of something), a 
‘jot’ ; in scientific use, fan atom, minute particle. 

1592 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. 11593) 54 Canst thou ex- 
empiifie vnto mee..one minnum of the particular deuice of 
his play that I purlomd ? 1599 — Lenten Stuffs 28, I vary 

not a minnum front him. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. ii. 12 ‘ When 
his wrath is kindled but a little’. It it sometimes let out in 
minnums. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. ii. § 16 Therefore 
Tully asks that question, Cur decliuet uno minimo, non 
declinet dttobus aut tribus’i why only it declines one minime, 
and not two or three. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies, nr. ii. 440 
The Red Earth may be more resolvable into Minims, than 
a White Chalk, or Marble. 1766 Amory Buncle (1770) IV. 94 
By impregnating the most generous white wine, with the 
minims or" leasts of antimony. 1884 Public Opinion s Sept. 
290/2 He has not the smallest intention of.. yielding one 
minim of the rights and interests of Germany. 

4. A creature or thing of the least size or im- 
portance. Chiefly used contemptuously of a 
person. Minim of nature , one of the smallest 
forms of animal life. 

1590 Bp. Andrewes Serin. (1629) 279 They be the base 
people, the minims of the world. 1609 Ev. Woman in H um. 
it. i. D 3, What will ye ? heere he is, you minime. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 482 At once came forth whatever creeps 
the ground. ..not all Minims of Nature ; some of Serpent 
kinde Wondrous in length. 1679 V. Alsop Melius Inqui- 
rendum it. viii. 367 The Minims of Justice ought to vail to 
the Magnalia of Charity. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. cxv,_With 
what a degree of satirical contempt must they, .see . .minims, 
the tenants of an atom, thus arrogating a partnership in the 
creation of universal nature ! 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. it. 

Tombs in Abbey , These insignificant pieces of money, these 
minims to their sight. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shales. Char. 
xii. 314 He must be a minim of a historian who confines 
himself to those facts only. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.- 
cap 228 This insect on my parapet,— Look how the marvel 
of a minim crawls 1 

5. A friar belonging to the mendicant order 
(Ordo Minimorum Eremitarum) founded by St. 
Francis of Paula (c. 1416 - 1507 ). Also attrib. 

1546 Langley tr. Pol. Verg. vu. v. 142 b, The order of 
Minimes or lest brethren were founded by one Franciscus 
Paula. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 49 The 
Fathers of the Minimine Order. 1671 Woodhead St. 
Teresa 11. xxxv. 232 The Fathers Minims were then come 
hither to found, a 1718 Penn Maxims VVks. 1726 I. 825 
He [the covetous man] always looks like Lent : a sort of 
Lay-Minim, a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron’s Com. Romance 
{r775) I- 124 Two Minim friars of the Trinity of the Mount 
..ran to my assistance. 1885 W. W. Roberts Pout if. 
Decrees Introd. 53 The Minims. Le Seur and Jacquier were 
permitted to bring out the treatise. 

6 . (See quot.) [In Fr. minime (f couleur de 
minime, gris de minime , Cotgr.) ; according to 
Littrd from the colour of the robe of the Minim 
Friars : see 5 .] 

1659 Howell Vocab. xxv, Minim colour; Minimo , 0 
color di nocella. 1706 Phillips ted. Kersey), Minim or 
Dark Minim, a brown, tawny, or dun Colour. 

+ 7. Printing. A certain small size of type: 
? = Minion. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Minim is also a small sort of 
Printing-Letter. 1818 in Todd. 

8 . The smallest unit of fluid measure, about 
equivalent to one drop of liquid ; the sixtieth part 
01 a fluid drachm. Also attrib ., as minim-measure. 

1809 R. Powell tr. Pharmacopoeia fed. 2) 3 The flui- 
drachm contains Sixty minims. 1890 Syd, Soc . Lex., Minim 
measure, a measure usually, holding a drachm graduated 
into sixty parts. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 37 A minim 
or two of a..trinitrine solution may often be added. 

Minim, variant of Mennom, minnow. 
Minimal (minimal), a. [f. L. minim-us 
smallest, least (see Minim) + -al.] Extremely 
minute in size ; of the nature of or constituting a 
minimum; of a minimum amount, quantity, or 
degree ; that is the least possible. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. A ngl. x. 89 Choler being set on 
fire, and acting upon Melancholy, or rather calcining it into 
small acuated minimal bodies. 1878 Smithsonian Rep. 367 
The strength of which [elements of an electric battery] was 
reduced so as to produce a minimal contraction. 1891 Brit. 
Med. frill. 17 Jan. 142/1 Without charge, save a minimal 
one for drugs. 1894 Lister in Phil. Trans. CLXXXVL 


428 Multitudes of minute nuclei of minimal size. 1899 A U- 
butt's Syst. Med. VI. 846 The minimal limit [of the field of 
vision] jn health is 55 degrees. 

t Mi-nimate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. mi- 
nim-us (see Minim) + -ate 3 . J tram. To reduce 
to the smallest size. 

1623 Bp. Andrewes Serm. Nativ. xvi. (1629) 154 When 
was it, that He was so capita minutusl Sure, never lease, 
never so little, never so minorated, so minimatei . .as now. 

Miniment, obs. form of Muniment. 
Millimeter fmini'm/tor). [f. Minim + -meter.] 
‘Alsop’s term for an apparatus for measuring 
minims’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1855 in Dunguson Med. Lex. 

Minimifidiau (mi-nimifrdian), a. and sb. 
[f. L. minim-us least + fid-es faith +■ -ian.] a. adj. 
Reducing faith to a minimum, b. sb. One who 
has the least possible faith in something. Hence 

MinimifP dianism . 

1823 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) I. 164 Again, there is a 
scheme constructed on the principle of retaining the social 
sympathies, that attend on the name of believer, at the least 
possible expenditure of belief. ..And this extreme I call 
Minimi-fidianism. Ibid. 295 The Minimi-fidian party err 
grievously in the latter point. 1882 Spectator 2 Dec. 1547 
Lady Bloomfield’s ‘supernatural’ stories, .are not of a kind 
to challenge the scrutiny of aminimifidian in pneumatology. 
Miniminess. nonce-wd. [f. L. minim-us (see 
Minim) -f -ness.] The condition of being very 
small or insignificant. 

1613 Bp. Andrewes Serm. Nativ. x. (1629) 87 But these, 
though they agree well, yet none of them, so well, as this, 
that it [Bethlehem] was minima', the very minbninesse 
(as I may say) of it. 

Minimism (mi-nimiz’m). [f. L. minim-us 
(see Minim) + -ism.] 

1 . nonce-use. Absorption in minnte details. 

1820 Coleridge in Blackui. Mag. VII. 630/2 Yout advice- 
mongers., whose critical minimism.. might remind one of 
those tiny night-flies, that, as they hurry across one’s book, 
contrive . . to cover a word at a time. 

2. Theol. The disposition to minimize the im- 
plications of an accepted dogma ; the minimizing 
view of what is involved in a dogma, esp. that of 
papal infallibility. 

1874 J. H. Newman Cert. Diffic, Anglic. {1876) 339 Such 
a tone of mind [sc. a generous loyalty towards ecclesiastical 
authority] has a claim. . to be met and to be handled with a 
wise and gentle minimism. 1884 W. Palmer Narr. Events 
Suppl. iv. 278 The doctrine of Minimism, adopted by New- 
man from Bishop Fessler. .gives liberty to the theologian 
to examine whether the Papal decree on any given point is 
or is not infallible. 

+ Miliimistic (minimi-stik), a. [f. L. mi- 
nim-us (see Minim) + -istic,] Characterized by 
or of the nature of Minimism 2. 

1897 19 th Cent. July 100 Seeing how very far the ancient 
..Church.. was from accepting alien orders on. the mini- 
mistic principles for which anglicans contend. 

Minimite (minimoit). [f. Minim (sense 5) 
+ -ITE.J A friar belonging to the order of Minims. 
In quot. attrib. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 695/1 The building of a chapel in 
1436 is generally considered as marking the first beginning 
of the Minimite order. 

Minimization (tnnnimsiz*>-Jbn). [f. Minim- 
ize v. + -ATION.] The action of reducing to, or 
estimating at, the least possible amount or degree. 

180a Bentham Princ. fudic. Procedure Wks. 1843 II. 9 
How to unite the maximization of redress for the injured in 
the character of pursuers, with the minimization of hard- 
ship., in the character of defendants. 1830 — Offic. Aft. 
Maximized Pref. 9 Maximization of official aptitude, and 
minimization of official expense. 1889 Sat. Rev. 9 Feb. 
167/2 Dr. Struthers’s minimization of sea-sickness. 

Minimize (mrnimsiz), v. [f. L. minimus 
(see Minim) + -ize.] 

1 . trans. a. To reduce to the smallest possible 
amount, extent, or degree, b. To estimate at the 
smallest possible amount. 

1802 Bentham Princ. Judic. Procedure Wks. 1843 II. 8 
1 The adjective branch. .may be said to have two specific 
ends : the one positive, maximizing the execution and effect 
given to the substantive branch: the other negative, minimiz- 
’ tng the evil [etc.]. 1823 — Offic . Apt. Maximized, Observ. 

Peel's Sp. (1830) 27 You may maximize attendance, and you 
may minimize it. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 413 
The vestments of the clergy were to be minimized. 1884 
Chr. World -A Aug. 6.19/5 Let no one think.. Jesus ever 
j; minimised the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Commw. IL xlii. 124 Other causes were at work to 
mitigate and minimise their evils. 

2. intr. To take the most moderate view possible 
of what is implied by an accepted dogma. 

1873, 1898 [see Maximize d. 2], 

Hence Minimized///, a. ; Minimizing vbl. sb. 

' and ppl. a. 

1868 T. H. Blunt Ref, Ch. Eng. I ; 90 Comparing the 
original design for Christ Church with its minimized execu- 
tion. 1874 J. H. N ewman Cert. Diffic. A nglic. (1876) 532 
That principle of minimizing so necessary . . for a wise 
and cautious theology. 1873 Gladstone Vaticanism 51 
Dr. Newman and the minimising. divines, 1878. — Glean. 
(1877) ?• 112 We are now. .witnessihg the expansion of the 
i minimised demands of the Conference. 1906 Athenaeum 3 
Mar, 264/1 We cannot support his minimizing of Froude’s 
; inaccuracy. 

Minimizer (mimimaizsi). [f. Minimize v. 
+ -ER.I.J One who minimizes. Chiefly in Theol. 


MINIMUS. 

1867 Union. Rev. V. 361 Anglicans in 1866, see numbers of 
those who went over in the interval stigmatised as ‘mini?, 
misers’. 1874 J. H. Newman Cert. Diffic. Anglic. (1876) 
321 A few years ago it was the fashion among us to call 
writers, who conformed to this rule of the Church, by the 
name of * Minimizers *. 1880 Littleuai.e Plain Reas. 

Ixxxix. 162'riie two parties, .are now called Maximizers and 
Minimizers ; the Maximizers pushing the dogma of Infalli- 
bility' to its furthest possible extent. . ; the Minimizers en-‘ 
deavouring to reduce within the narrowest limits so danger-' 
ous a proposition. 

Minimum (mi-nimwm), sb. and 0 . /’/.mi- 

nima (minima) ; 7-8 erron. minimaes, mi- 
nima’s. [a. L. minimum , neut. of minimus least, 
smallest : see Minim.] A., sb. 

1 1. Nat. Philos. The smallest portion into 
which matter is divisible ; an atom. Also, the 
hypothetical smallest possible portion of time or 
space. Obs. 

1663 Harvey A rchseol. Philos. Nova n. 1. vi. 29 For mini- 
ma's are indivisibles, otherwise they could not be minima. 
Ibid. 30 There is a minimum and maximum in all natural, 
bodies. Ibid. vii. 32 Neither are we to imagine, that God 
did create all the minima's of the world, before he united 
them to one Mass. 1691 Ray Creation t. (1692) 19 Why' 
do they [atoms] decline the least interval that may be, ana' 
not a greater? Why not two or thiee minima as well as 
one? 1739 Hume Hum. Nat. 1. ii. § 1 (1888) 27 The im-i 
agination reaches a minimum, and may raise up to itself an 
idea, of which it cannot conceive any sub-division. Ibid, 
Because they are remov’d beyond that distance, at which' 
their impressions were reduc’d to a minimum, and were in- 
capable of any farther diminution. 

+ b. A creature of the smallest size. Obs. rai-e~\ 
1796 Mod. Gulliver 23 Architecture must have been a' 
science earlily studied by these minimses of mankind. 

2. The least amount attainable, allowable, usual, 
etc. Also in the phrase to reduce to a minimum. 

1676 W. Row Coutn. Blair's A utobiog, xii. (1848) 390 That 
was the minimum that was to be required of every intrant. 
1740, 1806 [see Maximum; 2]. 1823 Bentham Not Paul 128 

Of the length of this interval three years is the minimum. 
1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 323 The maximum of bother 
to arrive at the minimum of comfort. 1861 Smiles En- 
gineers II. 217 Means should be provided.. to reduce the 
recoil of the waves to a minimum. 1863 Geo. Eliot Ro- 
mo la xlvi, The minimum of time had been given him for 
decision. *871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sci. [1879) L i. 20 Her 
motion, and consequently her vis viva, is then a minimum., 
X900 Westm. Gaz. 29 Jan. 11/3 About 60 per cent, of the 
parcels which we [barge-owners] carry are what is known as 
minimums of twenty tons. 1903 H. B. Swf.tk in Expositor 
June 412 There must be at least two disciples acting in 
Christian fellowship. .. But this minimum is assured of 
Christ's presence no less than the largest congregation. 

|| 3. Psychol. In mod. Latin phrases minimum 
audibile, sensibile, tangibile , visibile (see quots.). 

1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 54 There is a Minimum 
Tangibile, and a Minimum Visibile, beyond which Sense 
cannot perceive. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xviiu 
(1859) I. 350 The minimum visibile is the smallest expanse 
..which can consciously affect us, — which we can be con- 
scious of seeing. Ibid., In this sense [of hearing], there is, 
in like manner, a Minimum Audibile, that is, a sound the 
least which can come into perception and consciousness. 
1874 J. Sully Sensation g Intuition 45 Impressions of sound 
and light, ..which approached very closely the minimum 
sensibile. 

4. Math. = minimum value : see B. below. 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 123 When a Quantity is required 
to be the greatest or least possible,' under certain Con- 
ditions, it is called a Maximum or Minimum. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 304 Others again decrease continually ; 
and so have no minimum. . . But, on the other hand, some. . 
decrease to a certain finite magnitude, called their Minimum, 
or least state... And lastly, some quantities have several 
maxima and minima. ' 

5. The lowest amount or degree of variation (of 
temperature, a spectrum, etc.) attained or recorded, 

1823 J. Mitchell Diet. Math, f Phys. Sci. 512/1 On in- 
crease of temperature, the spirit [in the thermometer] goes 
forward and leaves the index, which therefore shows the 
minimum of temperatuie since it was set. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vii. 73 The two Minima of each of the three primary 
spectra coincide at the two extremities of the solar spectrum. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) vii. § 348 At the same 
hours, the needle attains the maxima and minima of its 
diurnal variations. 1894 W, L. Dallas in Indian Meteorol ; 
Mem. VI. 2 The heat given out by the sun goes through a 
cycle which reaches, .its minimum at the time of minimum 
sunspots. 

0, attrib. and Comb., as minimum period ; mini-, 
mum thermometer, one which records automati- 
cally the lowest point to which the temperature has 
fallen since its last adjustment. . 

i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 113 A minimum-thermometer. 
18S8 [see Maximum 5 b]. 

B. adj. [The sb. used appositively.] That is a 
minimum ; that is the lowest attainable, allowable, 
usual, etc. Minimum value (of a function) Math., 
its value when it ceases to decrease and begins to 
increase, as the value of the variable changes con- 
tinuously. 

1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 44 But this is the minimum 
1 rate. x845'Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 301 Its 
minimum height from the sea is 900 feet. 1883 Watson & 
Burbury Math. Th. Electr. <$• Magn. I. 19 [It] has a mini- 
mum value when [etc.]. 1899 Alibuifs Syst. Med. VIII. 

849 The rule is to begin with a minimum dose. 1904. Daity 
Nevis 25 Feb. 12/3 Parliament., has enacted that a minimum 
number of trains with a minimum' mileage shall be run. 

Minimus (mi’nimus), sb. and a. PI. minimi 
(mi'nimai). [a. L . minimus: see Minim.] A. sb. 
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MINIONISM. 


1 . A creature of the smallest size; a small or 
insignificant creature. 

‘1590 Shaks, Mids. N. in. ii. 329 Get you gone you dwarfe, 
You minimus. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbte I. xx. 273 
An evil cloud of anger at the presumption of the unknown 
minimus [sc. ‘ a tiny ragged urchin ’] began to gather. Ibid . 
III. v. 83 Mr. Sclater beheld only the minimus which the 
reversed telescope of his own enlarged importance.. made 
of him. 

2 . ‘The fifth or smallest digit of the hand or 
foot’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890). 

1881 Mivart Cat iv. 99 The fifth [toe, or digit, of the fore- 
paw] is the minimus, or little digit. 

3 . Numtsm. (See quot.) 

185a T.. Wright Celt, Roman , fy Saxon xiv. 430 On many 
Roman sites .. are. found, very small coins In brass... These 
coins from their diminutive size, are termed by numismatists 
minimi, and are supposed to have been struck during the 
period between the abandonment of the island by the im- 
perial government and the establishment of the Saxon 
kingdoms. 

4 . Path. Short for lupus minimus , the least 
virulent form of LUPUS. In quot. attrih . 

1889 J. M. Duncant Dis. Women xxv. 205 But there are 
other cases where, without inflammation, and generally in 
minimus cases, the sensitiveness is extreme. 

B. adj. In some schools, appended to a surname 
to designate the youngest (in age or standing) of 
three or four boys having the same surname. 
Abbreviated min. or mini. (Cf. Minor A. 7 b.) 

*7gt in Eton School Lists (1863), Langford mi. . . Langford 
min. 1808 List op Eton Coll., Cookson mi. Cookson mini. 
1852 Rowcroft Coup. Etonian I. 72 The boys at Eton are 
not known by their Christian names, and when there are 
more than one hearing the same surname,, .the individuals 
are distinguished by the addition of maximus, major, minor, 
and minimus. 1891 Blew Vyner's Not. Renat. (1892) Pref. 8 
Musters minimus. 1899 E. Phillpotts Human Boy 101 
Corkey minimus. 

Mining (msi-niq), vbl. sb. [f. Mine v. + -ins L] 

I . The action of the verb Mine in various senses. 

1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. 1 . ccli. 372 They coudenatgeat 

it by no assaute, nor none other Wayes at their ease, without 
it were by mynynge. *<>79-80 North Plutarch, Camillas 
(1595) 145 Now when his mining fell out according to his 
good hope, he gaue an assaiilte to the walles. 164s Milton 
Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 257 St. Paul, having thus clear’d 
himselfe, not to goe about the mining of our Christian 
liberty. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 305 They.. 'melt 
with minings of the. hectic fire .1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
i.xi. (1869) I- 181 Mining., is considered., as a lottery.. 184s 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xii. (1879) 258 The rage for mining has 
left scarcely a spot in Chile unexamined. 

b. with qualifying word prefixed, as gold-, lead-, 
tin-mining ; placer vein-mining; hydratdic- 
mining, etc., for which see those words. 

^•■ 2 . totter. A (military) mine. Ohs. 

1598 Barret The or. Warns 136 Pioners to make trenches, 
Rampiers, Minings. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as mining-camp, - district , 
-lamp, -speculation, - statute , -tool, -town, -town- 
ship (Austral.), -work ; mining-hole, a hole 
bored to receive a blasting-charge in mining; 
mining-ship, one that carries and lays down sub- 
marine mines in naval warfare. 

*555 Eden Decades 49 All maner of dygginge or myninge 
tooles. 1633 T. James Voy. 69 Wee continued our myning 
worke. 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 121 The 
failuie of some of the great mining speculations. 1838 
Murray’s Handbk. N. Germany 421 The mining district of 
the Erzgebirge. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 852 The ore. .was 
attacked by a single man, who bored a mining hole. 1890 
‘R, Boldrewood J . Col. Reformer (1891) 283 The mining 
township of Turonia. 18193 Dublin Rev. July 652 The most 
perfect combination of mining-lamp and fire-damp indicator 
yet produced. 1902 Eliz. L. Banks Newspaper Girl 87 
The mining towns of Lancashire .and Yorkshire, 1905 
Westm. Gas. 28 Jan. a/2 If. the Russians took mines out ten 
miles from the shore in a mining-ship and laid them there. 

Mining' (msi-ni y),ppl. a. [f. Mine v. + -ing Kj 
That mines, in the senses of the verb. 

1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. ii. (1590) B iiij b, That 
myning fraude shall finde no way to creeps, Into their 
fenced eares, a 1639 . Wotton in Reliq. (1651) 326 The 
mining Conies shroud in rookie Cels. 1816 Byron Ch. Hay. 
in. xciv, The.. Rhone.. whose mining depths so intervene, 
That, they can meet no more. 

t Minio*grapher. 05 s. - 0 [f. L. mini-urn (see 
Minium) + -ographer. Cf. med.L. miniografare 
(Du Cange).] (See quot.) So + Hinio'gmphy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Miniographer. .he that paints or 
writes with Vermilion, or any red colour. *727 Bailey vol. 

II, Miniografhy, a writing with Vermilion. 

Minion (mrnyan), sbj- and a, Forms: 6-7 
minyon, mynyon(e, mynion, mineon, 6 myn- 
ny(e)on, mygnyon, mynon, mignyon, -Sc. 
moyn^eoxm, mun3(e)oun, m.in:jeo(u)n, myn- 
!jon, -jeotin, 7 minnion., (minione), 7-8 mig- 
nion, 7-9 mignon, 6- minion, [a. V. mignon 
(also fern, mignonne) sb. and adj. 

The ultimate etymology is disputed; according to some 
the word is a derivative of OHG, minnja, minna love ; others 
refer it to Celtic min- small.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A beloved object, darling, favourite, 
a. A lover or lady-love. Chiefly, and in later 
nse exclusively with contemptuous or opprobrious 
sense, a mistress or paramour. Now rare or Obs. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxxv. 52 Quod sebo, 1 Now takme 


be the hand,. .My chirrie and my maikles mun^oun'. 1348 
Latimer P toughers B iiij b, Tbeypastyme in their prelacies 
..with theyr daunsyng minyons. 1390 Spenser F. Q. .»• 
ii, 37 A mincing mineon, Who in her loosenesse tooke ex- 
ceeding ioy. 1597 j. Payne Royal Exch. 27 Sum gay pro- 
fessors (kepinge secret minions) do love there wyues.,to 
avoyde shame, a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 1 . 250 
What will not a fond lover undertake. .for his minion 
although she be.. the worst enemy he can have? 1813 
Byron Parisina x, The minion of his father’s bride,— He, 
too, is fetter’d by her side. 

b. One specially favoured or beloved ; a clearest 
friend, a favourite child, servant, or animal ; the 
‘ idol’ of a people, a community, etc. Often Jig., 
as in minion of fortune. Now only in contemptuous 
sense. 

1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 44 One of his dearest fiends 
named Araspas which was.. the very minion, playe felow 
and companion of Cyrus from his youth. 1581 Pettie 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 111. (1586) 150 b, 1 cannot abide the 
folly of some fathers who make some one of their children 
their darling and minion. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV, 1. i. 83 
A Sonne.. Who is sweet Fortunes Minion, and her Pride. 
Ibid, ii. 30 Gentlemen of the Shade. Minions of the Moone. 
c 1626 Dick of Devon 1. ii. in Bttllen O. PI. II. 13 That 
wonder of the land and the Seas minyon, Drake, of eternal] 
memory, a 1627 Hayward Edw, VI (1630)1 7 For enter- 
prises by armes, he was the Minion of that time, so as few 
things he attempted, but he atchieued with honour. _ a 1631 
Donne Serm. cxv. Wks. 1839 V. 24 John the minion of 
Christ upon earth. 1735 Somerville Chase m. 123 That 
pamper’d Steed, his Master’s Joy, His Minion, and his 
daily Care. 1753 Manway Trav. (1762) I. vn, xc. 411 His 
disinterested practice, ..and his great charity to the poor, 
render him the minion of the people. 1839 Macaulay 
Pitt Biog. (i860) 176 Pitt was.. the minion, the child, the 
spoiled child of the House of Commons. 1863 Dickens 
Mut. Pr. 11. vii, All offered up sacrifices to the minion of 
fortune and the worm of the hour 1 

e. esp. A favourite of a sovereign, prince, or 
other great person; esp. opprobrious ly, one who 
owes everything to his patron’s favour, and is 
ready to purchase its continuance by base com- 
pliances, a ‘ creature V 

*50* Douglas Pal. Hon. m._ lx, The kingis mimjeoun 
roundand in his eir, Hecht Veritie. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. IV, 7 b, Item the same kyng put oute divers shrives 
lawefully elected and put in their romes divers other of his 
owne minions, a 1593 Marlowe Edw. II (1598) B 3, The 
king is loue-sicke for his minion, a 1633 Naunton Fragm. 
Reg. (Arb.) 16 Her Ministers and Instruments of State., 
were many,.. but they were onely Favourites, not Minions. 
1639 G. Daniel Vervic. 147 The fall Of Mignion Somerset. 
1726 Swift Gulliver re. x, I had no Occasion of bribing, flat- 
tering, or pimping, to procure the Favour of any great Man, 
or of his Minion. *828 D’Israeli Chas. I, II. vii. 162 The 
portrait of Buckingham is usually viewed in the caricature of 
a royal minion. 1888 Bryce Amer. Co/nww. II. lxiii. 433 It 
is no wonder if he helps himself from the city treasury and 
allows his minions to do so. 

dL iransf. applied to things. 
a 1640 Day Peregr. Sckol. (1881} 65 Violets, roses, and 
lillies, and like mineons and darlings of the springe. _ 1699 
South Serm. (1842) III. 54 That one [thing] which is the 
sole minion of their fancy and the idol of their affections. 
1793 Coleridge Songs of Pixies hi, When noontide’s fiery- 
tressed minion Flashes the fervid ray. 

e. As a form of address: + (a) endearingly = 
darling, dear one (obs.); ( b ) contemptuously — 
hussy, jade ; servile creature, slave. 

1360 Roleand Crt. Venus 1. 194 Mynjeoun, quhairfoir do 
?e sustene Sic displesure in hert be countenance. *1386 
Sidney Arcadia u. (1508) 163 b, Minion said she (indeed 
I was a pretie one in those dates though I say it) I see 
a number of lads that loue you._ 1391 Shaks. Two Gent, u 
ii. 02 You (Minion) are too saucie. 1600 Heywood end Pt. 
Edw. IV, P 2 b, Come away minion you shall prate no more. 
*823 Scott Betrothed vi, ‘ Go hence, thou saucy minion ’, 
said the monk. 1833 Lytton Riemi n. iii, Peace, minion 1 
draw back 1 

1 2 . A gallant, an exquisite. Obs. 

1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. i. (1870) 117, I wyll get a 
arment, sbal reche to my tayle ; Than I am a minion, for 
were the new gyse. 

1 3 . A small bind of ordnance (see quot. 1644). 

1347 in A rchxologia LI, 262 Gonnes of Brasse . . Cul verynes 

vj*. Sacres vj*. Mytmyons x™. 1587 Harrison England 
Ii. xvi. (1877) 1. 281 Minion poiseth eleauen hundred pounds, 
and hath three inches and a quarter within the mouth. 1644 
Whjtelock Memorials (1853) I. 273 They lost five drakes, 
a minion, and two leather guns. 1644 Nyb Gunnery (1670) 
77 Minions of the largest size, are three inches and a quarter 
Diameter m the mouth. . .The ordinary Minion, the mouth 
3 inches high, 1894 C. N, Robinson Brit. Fleet 217 Sakers 
(5-pounders) and minions (4-pounders) were mounted on 
skids. 

A. a. A hind of peach, in full minion peach. [=F, 
ptcKe mignonne.] b. A small kind of lettuce, 

1699 Evelyn Pal. Hort., Aug. (ed. 9) too Minion Peach. 
Ibid. 170 Peaches and Nee tar ins . . Maudlin, Mignon. 1706 
London, & Wise Retir'd Gard. I. viii, 37 [Peaches.] The 
Minion is very large, but not so round as long. 1707 Morti- 
mer Hush. (1721) II. 148 Of this sort there are two others, 
viz. George Lettices. .and the Minion which is the least 
sort. 1766 Contpl. Farmer s.v. Peach-tree, The French 
mignon ; this is a most excellent melting peach. 

6 . Printing. (In full minion type or letter.) 
The name of a type intermediate in size between 
1 nonpareil ’ and ‘ brevier’. [So F. mignonne 
(mignone, Fournier Matt. 7 ypogr. lj 66 ).] 

1659 Howell Vocab. U, Letters of all sorts, as..Non-paril, 
Minion, Breviere [etc.]. *770 [Luckombe ] Hist. Printing 
152 (Sped mens of Printing Types) Minion. 1824 J. Johnson 
Typogr , II. 83 Why this letter was denominated Minion, 


we have not yet been informed. 1863 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 72 A pocket Greek Testament in mignon letters. 
1894 D. C. Murray Making of Novelist 19 Three columns 
of leaded minion. 

0 . attrib. and Comb. : a. (sense 1) as minion 
maintainer ; minion-guided adj. ; minion-like adv. 
(Cf. also 11 . 1.) 

1599 Broughton's Let. v, 17 An whoremaster and a minion 
maintainer. 1603 Camden Rem. 18 Hitherto will our 
sparkefull Youth laugh at their great grandfathers English, 
who had more care to do well, than to speake minion like. 
x6ia Drayton Poly-olb. x\ ii. 23 That with the fern-crown’d 
Flood he [the Wey], minion-like doth play. 1773 Genii. 
Mag. XLIII. 455 Third Henry’s feeble minion-guided rule. 

fb. (sense 3), as minion bore, gun; minion 
drake, some kind of small cannon : minion 
proofs., proof against minion shot ; minion shot, 
shot used with a minion, also, the range of a 
minion. Obs. 

1633 Winthrop New Eng. (1853) I- T 4^ A vessel.. to he 
mimon proof, and the upper deck musket proof. _ 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 248 Two small iron minion- 
drakes (all the artillery they' had). 1648 — St. Papers II. 
413 The Vice-Admirals, .were within minion shot one of the 
other, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Comm. (1662) 1. 212 Two 
small Mynion-Drakes. . were planted on a little Barrough 
within Randome-shot of the Enemy. 1699 Damfier Voy. 
II. 144 He had 2 or 3 small brass Guns of a Minion bore. 
1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxx. 374 [I] had 
eight minion Guns to scour the Sands. 

B. adj. Now rare. (Cf. Mignon a.) 

1 . Dainty, elegant, fine, pretty, neat. a. of a 
person, his actions, attributes, etc. 

15.. Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 58 Off servyng men 
I wyll begyne. ..For they goo mynyon trym. 1329 Frith 
Antithesis ioo b, Some enter [the fold] thorow their curious 
singingeand minyon dawnsinge. 1330 Songs in AngliaXll. 
591, 1 shal deck your mynyon face that yt shal shyne in 
euery place. 1342 Udall Erasm. Afofih. 125 A young 
ruffleer trymmyng hymselfe after y° moste galaunte and 
rnynion facion. Ibid. 189 b, A passyng faire damysel, beeyng 
a rnynion dooer in syngyng. a 1533 — Royster D. (Arb.) 86 
Who so to marry a minion Wyfe, Hath hadde good chaunce 
and happe. 1579 Puttenham Partheniades xi, O mightye 
Muse, The mignionst mayde of mounte Parnasse. 1603 
Camden Rem. 28, I may be charged by the minion refiners 
of English, neither to write State- English, Court-English, 
nor Secretarie-English. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1, 313 In 
silken Robes the minion Men appear, Which Maids and 
youthful Brides sbou’d blush to wear. 2864 Tennyson 
Aylmer's F, 533 My lady, — who made . . A downward 
crescent of her minion mouth, 
b. of a thing, an animal. 

1328 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 307 His Hynes lykythe 
youre mynyon bowse so well, that [etc.]. 1543 Test. Ebor. 

(Surtees) VI. 17s To my lorde of Northfolke a mynyon 
geldinge. a 1352 Leland Itin. V. 123 Wreshil a very fayre 
and rnynion Castle. 1581 J. Bell Hadden's A nsw. Osor, 
264 What shall he regarde the lofty grace of Cicero ?. . or his 
rnynion deuises and toyes ? 

2 . Dearly loved, favourite, pet. (Cf. F. pichi 
mignon, one’s ‘darling sin’.) 

<11716 South Serm. ( 1823) III. 257 A secret love to some 
base minion lust. Ibid. _VI, 167 When the tempter shall 
dress up any beloved minion sin. a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1851) I. 89 They will have some pet production, some 
favourite passage, some minion thought. 

Minion, (mi'nyan), sbP [a. F. minion (Cotgr.), 
f. L. minium .] 
t l. — Minium. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m. ii. in. iii. (1651) 477 Let them 
paint their faces with minion and cerusse. 1634 R. Cod- 
rington tr. Justine xliv. 317 The Countrie doth abound 
with Lead, and Brass, and with Minion also. Ibid. xliv. 314, 
2 . Calcined iron ore, ‘ used with lime as a water- 
cement’ (Ogilvie 1850). 

,*793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 213 What I used was _ the 
siftings of the iron stone, after calcination at the iron 
furnaces. .. This material, among the furnace men in these 
parts, is called Minion. Ibid. § 214 Minion , or iron stone 
burnt. 1873 Weale's Diet. Terms, Minion, the siftings of 
iron-stone alter calcination at the iron-furnaces. 

f Mi'liion, v. Obs. rare, [fi Minion sbJ] 
trans. To treat as a minion ; to caress. Implied 
in f Mrnioning vbl. sb. 

1604 Marston Malcontent iv. i, Sooner hard steele will 
melt with Southerne wind . . Then women vow’d to blushlesse 
impudence, With sweet bebauiour and soft minioning, Will 
turne from that where appetite is fixt. 

Minion, var, munition, obs. f. Mullion. 

+ Mrnionate, «• Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 mynyo- 
nat. [f. Minion a. + »ate.J = Minion a. 1. 

c 1495 Epitaffe, etc. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 391 Ladyes, 
damosels, mynyonat and gorgayse. 

Minionette (minyane't), sb. U.S. Printing. 
[fi Minion sb . 1 + -ette.] (See quot.) 

1871 Ringwalt's Amer. Encycl. Printing, Minionette, 
a very small size of type, used chiefly in small ornamental 
borders. 

t Minione tte, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. F. 
mignonnette fern, adj., after Minion a.] Small and 
pretty. 

*749 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) H. 163 His minionette face. 
Minionism (mi-nyaniz’m). [f. Minion sbA and 
a. + -1SM.J fa. The quality of being ‘minion’; 
a manifestation of this quality (obs.). b, Partiality 
for a minion or favourite, rare— 1 . 

*61* Florio, Mtgnardaggine, minionisme, wantonnesse. 
Mignardigie, mignardises, minionismes. *6rx Cotgr., 
Mignonneti, minionisme, qualntnesse, trimnesse, delicacie, 
, sprucenesse, featnesse, finesse. 1818 Coleridge in Lit. 


MrNTQKTZE. 

Rent. (1838) III. 198 Yet how many points, .must be brought 
together before we can fairly solve the intensity of James’s 
minionism, his Kingly egotism [etc.]. 

t Mrnionize, v. Obs. rare, [f. Minion jA 1 
+ -IZB.] a. trans. To raise to the position of a 
minion; hence fMinio’nized ppl. a. b. intr. 
(See quot. 1604.) 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Mignionise, play the wan- 
ton. 1609 J . Davies Holy Rootle Ij b, His Minions.. Whom, 
of base Groomes, his Grace did Minnionize. 1616 [T. G.] 
Rich Cabinet 3 b, Anger, made Great Alexander.. kill his 
minionized friend Clytus. 

tMrnionly , adv. Obs. [f. Minion ji.i and a. + 
-i.y 2 .j In a ‘ minion ’ manner; delicately, elegantly. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. {1545) 100 At Athens he 
wolde.Jiue mynionly and elegantly. 1633 J. Done Hist. 
Septuagint 171 A house.. very stately and mmionly decked 
and trimmed, 

t Mi •nionness. Obs. rare “ h [f. Minion jA 1 + 
-ness.] The condition or behaviour of a minion. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. 3 k. M. Anrel. (1546) Rj, He 
muste suffre hir nice mynionnesse [ orig. Sp. sits regalos), for 
euery faire woman will passe hir life in plesure. 

t Mi monship. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Minion sbA 
+ -ship.] The position of a minion or favourite. 
01643 Howell Lett, I. 1. xvii, The Favourit Luines 
strengthneth himself more and more in his minionship. 

t Mrnious, a. Obs, rare— 1 , [f. L. minium 
Minium + -ous.J Of the colour of minium, red. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. ix. 320 They which 
hold the [Red] Sea receiveth a red and minious tincture 
from springs, .that fall into it. [Whence *636 in Blount; 
and in later Diets.] 

Minise, obs. form of Minish. 

Mxirish (mrnij), v. Now only arch. Forms : 
4-5 menu8(e, (4 mynus(c)h, menus(c)h, Sc. 
menes, myniss, 5 msnuza), 4-6 mynyssh(e, 

5 xninussh, (minys, minise, -issh, mynes(ch, 
mynuyssh, mynyss), 5-6 mynys, 6 mynish(e, 
(-issh, -essh, -usshe, myn(n)yshe), minishe, 
-issh(e), mynyseh(e, Sc. mems(che, 6- minish. 
fad. OF. menusier, menuisier— Pr. menuzar. It, 
mimtzzare vulgar Latin *minutiare , f. miniit-us 
Minute a. Cf. Mince v .] 

1 . trans . To make fewer in number or less in 
size ; to make less in amount or degree ; to reduce 
in power, influence, etc. (rarely + const. 1 of). 

c 1375 [see Minishing vbl. s<5.]. 1382 Wyc i.vt \Visd. xi. 8 
Whan thei weren mynusht [Vulg. minuerentur). .thou 3 .me 
to them abundende water, c 138S Chaucer Pars. T. r 303 
(Cambr. MS.) Ek ?if he withdrawe or menuse .the almesse 
of the poore. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 33, I remevid hi* 
stone in ]>e feld, to he entent hat I wolde enlarge myne awn 
ground & mynys ojjer mens ground. 1465 Poston Lett. II. 
17S And yff they wold wyrke ayenst me to minussh my 
power. 1313 Douglas Mneis i.JProl. 373 Latyne wordis.. 
That in our leid ganand translatioun hes nane, Les than we 
menis thar sentence and granite. IS3S Coverdai.e Ps. cvi[i]. 
39 When they are minished & brought lowe thorow oppres- 
sion. 1338 Starkey England 1. i. 14 Vertues.,be no les 
veTtues, nor mynyschyd of theyr excellency, by any such 
frantyke fansy. <2x548 Hall Chron,, Hen. V 46 b, His 
armie by sickenesse was sore minished and appaired. 1614 
Jackson Creed in. xxi. § 18 The testimonies of the Law and 
Prophesies, serued as a light ., to minish the terrors of the 
night. 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, I may come to trouble, since 
it may be thought I have minished their numbers. 1848 
Lowell BigloiuP. Poems 1890 II. 68, T would not. .minish 
by a tittle the respect due to the Magistrate. 

absol. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) m She 
[Nature] werketh upon all wonderly, Bothe for to minysshe 
and to multeply, 

b. To break up into (powder, parts). 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kings xxiii. 15 And that hee^ auter he. . 
myouschede in to poudre. 1853 Landor Popery 33 Our 
kingdom is minished into parts and parcels. 

f c. To reduce (a coin) by clipping or sweating. 
Obs. rare. Cf. Diminish », ib. 

162a [see Minished ppl. a.], 

2. To remove, withdraw (a portion of or from 
something) . 

_ C1483 Caxton Chaucer's Cant, T., Proheme, I had made 
it accordyng to my copye and by me was. nothyng added 
ne mynusshyd. 1523 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) ,V. : 207 Shall 
mynysche noe part of yere. 1581 W, Stafford Exam. 
Compl. i, (1876) 19 We are forced, either to minishe the third 
part of our househoulde, or to raise the thirde part of our 
reuenewes. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 342 What they minish 
from the measure, that they add to the wrath of God. 
b. absol. 

c iqaoApol. Loll. 3 Not presumand to put to His lawe, ne 
to minys pei fro. 1 1421 Lett. Marg. Anjou 4 Bp. Beckington 
(Camden) 28 And ever to have libertee to adde and minise 
chaunge and amende. 1506 Bury Wills (Camden) 108 Myn 
executours shall mynysshe as they thynke accordyng to 
conciens. 1326 Tindale Rev. xxii. 19 And yfeny man shall 
mynnyshe of the wordes ofif the boke of this prophesy. 

3 . To decry the importance or worth of; to 
depreciate, belittle. 

1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 53 Tbi baffyng, lye thou never 
so lowde, may not menuse this seint [Wyclif]. Ibid, 85 
Thou assentist thi silf in tresoun, menusynge the kyngis 
majeste, 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Metam. 136 Vaunted 
the Titan deeds, and minished those Of the great gods. 

4 . intr. To become less in quantity, number, 
size, power, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 90 As fatnesse 
wexyth the blode mynysshytb, 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. 
cxviii. 94 Careticus, .prouyd the strengthe of his enemyes, 
and sawe y l they increasyd, and bis knyghtis lassed and 
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mynysshed. isix-x2 Act 3 Hen. VIII , c. 3 Preamble, 
Archerie..is right litell used but dayly mynesslieth dccayth 
and abateth. 1333 Coverdale 2 Sam. iii. x But Dauid 
wente and increased, and the house of Saul wente and 
mynished. 133s Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 539 Quhilk causit 
science to grow.. And vice tomenische ilk da les and les. 1901 
Henley Hawthorn <$- Lavender 7 The sovran sun, As he 
goes southing, weakening, minishing, Almighty in obedience. 
Hence Mimisliecl ppl. a. Also Iffii'nislier. 

X564 Becon Wks. Pref. A v, He is not Episcopus, but 
Aposcopus, not a Minister, but a Minisher. 1350 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. xi. 43 The paw yett missed not his minisht might 
1622 Bacon Hen, VII 213 In making all clipped, minished, 
or impaired Coines of Sillier, not to bee currant in payments. 

Minishing' (mrnijig), vbl. sb. [-ingL] The 
action of the verb Minish, in various senses. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvii. ( Vinceticins) 184, & );are-fore 
wil nocht onywyse ]>ou to my Ioy mak lessing, na to my 
reward menesinge. 1483 Rolls ofParlt. VI. 338/2 Saving 
only to the abatement, discharge, mynesyng, and relesyng 
of the Fee Ferine of the said Towne. 1313 More Rich. Ill 
in Stow Ann. (1592)743 Inticing him to many things highly 
redounding to the minishing of his honour. 1531 Turner 
Herbal 1. Prol. A iij b, Euery man. .will become aPhisician, 
to the hynderaunce and. minishyng of the study of liberal! 
artes. 1631 R. Child in Hartlib’s Legacy (1655) 137 The 
dulling and minishing of the Spirit, i860 Dora Greenwell 
Patience of Hope 18 [It] has set the ideals of Christ and 
Humanity so far apart, that the wealth of the one can only 
be attained through the minishing of the other. 

t Mrniskment. Obs. [f. Minish v. 4- -ment.] 
The action or process of lessening; diminution. 

• 1333 More Debell. Salem. Wks. 967/2 If you fynde..that 
the putting away of that lawe, be better.. for this lande 
without the minisliment of the fayth in the same. 1377-87 
Holinshf.d Chron. III. 1140/1 That the castell with all., 
munitions of warre, should be wholie rendred without 
wasting, hiding, or minishment thereof. 16S4 Atkyns Orig. 
Printing 9 That they shall keep all the Lands, Honours, 
and Dignities, .whole, without any manner of minishment. 

Minisse, -issh, obs. ff. Menace, Minish. 
t Ministello. Obs. [f. Minister -f It, dim. 
suffix -elioi] A petty minister. 

1659 G AUDEN Tears ofCh. 11, xiv. 194 Consider, I beseech 
you,, what pitifull Mimstellos, what pigmy Presbyters, . .this 
Nation in after-ages is like to have if [etc.]. 

Minister (mrnistsi), sb. Forms : 3-6 mi- 
nistre, 4 minystre, mynystyr, mynystere, 
mynistere, minctsr, 4-6 mynyster, -ister, 
-istre, 5 minstre, mynestre, -ter, mynstre, 
minestre, mynnyster. Sc. mynistir, 4- mi- 
nister. [a. OF. meneslre, minisire, a. L, minister 
servant, f. *mmis-, minus less, parallel in forma- 
tion to the correlative magistcr Master sb., f. magis 
more. Cf. Sp., Pg., It. ministro , G. minister I\ 

+ 1 . A servant, attendant. Obs. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. ( Eaureutius ) 121 Fadyr,quhare 
gais bn hot mmsteris 1 a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme 2132 With 
ladyes, knightes, and squieres. And a grete ost of ministeres, 
With instrumentes and sounes diverse. 1313 Bradshaw 
St. Werburge 1. 1728 The mynysters were redy theyr offyee 
to fulfyll To take vp the tables at theyr lordes wyll. 1572 
Sir T. Smith in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. III. is Scarcely 
the ministers cowld have rowme to bring the meate or the 
drinck to the table. i6xx Bible 2 Kings vi, 13 When the 
servant {marg, minister] of the man of God was risen early. 
1612 Woodall Stcrg. Mate Wks. (1633) 406. Let the Surgeon 
have at hand at the least two or three ministers or servants 
besides himself, to assist him in the work. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. § F. xxxi. 1 1 1..206 A multitude of cooks, and inferior 
ministers, employed in the service of the kitchens. 

t>. One who waits upon, or ministers to the 
wants of another, arch. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. clxxvit, Oh ! that the Desert 
were my dwelling-place, With one fair Spirit for my minister. 
1868 FitzGerald tr. Omar lv, And lose your fingers in the 
tresses of The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine, 

2 . One who acts under the authority of another ; 
one who carries out executive duties as the agent 
or representative of a superior. Now rare. 

<11290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 301/65 Godes ministres aungles 
beoth, seint Mrjhcl and obere mo. CX327 Rolls of Parlt. 
II. 430 His writings and other goods, &c., arrested by the 
King’s ministers. . 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 61 Pride, .hath with 
him in special Ministres five ful diverse, Of whiche, . .The 
ferste is seid Ypocrisie. c 1412 HocclevE De Reg. Print. 
2535 If h® ministres do naght but iustice To poore peple, in 
contre as be* go, Thogh b e Kyng be vniust, yit is his vice 
Hid to be peple. 1432-30 tr. JHigden (Rolls) II. 339 losue, 
the minister of Moyses, rewlede the peple of Israel. 1326 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W, 1331) 139 b, The goostly ennemy our 
oldeaduersary&all his mynystersput to flyght&ccnfusyon. 
153S Coverdale Rom. xiii. 6 He is the minister of God for 
thy wealth, c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. chi. xii, Spirits of 
might,. .You ministers that willing work his will . .His praise 
extoll. 1593 Shaks, 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 34 O Warre, thou 
sonne of hell, Whom angry heauens do make their minister. 
1628 Coke On Lilt, 147 The Kings Baily should be but his 
Minister to distreine for his rent. 1667 Milton P, L. v. 
460 His wary speech Thus to th’ Empyreal Minister he 
fram’d. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III, 314 The first 
and supreme Minister by which Christ rules his Kingdom 
is the Holy Ghost. 175° Johnson Rambler No, 81 p6The 
community, of which the magistrate is only the minister. 

Tb. Const, cf: One who is employed by another 
to carry into effect (a purpose or intention) or to 
convey (a gift, etc.). Also transf of things. Obs. 
exc. as coloured by religious use. 

£•1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 18 Jesus Crist dide 
more miracle, and bad hise disciples serve be puple at be 
mete, to teche us b a t We ben mynystris and not autouris of 
miracle. . c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4 T . ,747 A1 to 
symple is my tonge to pronounce As Ministre ©f my wit, 
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tbe doublenesse Of this Chanon. 1380 Lvly Ettphues (Arb.) 
354Philautusdetermined,hab,nab, tosende his letters,, and 
. .he thus beganne to frame the minister of his loue. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 333 For a minister of my intent, 

I haue seduc’d a head-strong Kentishman. 1720 Ozell 
tr. Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. xii. 215 Catiline.. had been the 
Minister of the Cruelties of Sylla. 1723 Wollaston Relig, 
Nat. ix. 186 Whydoth the scene ofthmking lie in our heads, 
and all tbe ministers of sensation make their reports to 
something there. 1784 Covvfer Task v. 816 Those fair 
ministers of light to man That fill the skies. 1866 Liddon 
Hampton Led. vi. (1875) 321 The Angels are ministers of 
the Divine Will. 

t c. An officer entrusted with the administration 
of the law, or attached to a court of justice. Obs. 

cx 386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 223, I crye out on the 
Mimstres quod he That shoiden kepe and reulen this Citee. 
CX450 Gods t oiv Reg. 149 Vndurshreuys, or ober ballyfs. 
or mynysters what-so-euer they be. 1483 Anc. Cal. Rec. 
Dublin (1889) I. 303 The clerkys and mynnysters of the 
courte of Tolsyll. 1326 Tindale Matt , v. 23 Lest. .the 
judge delivre the to the minister. 1338 Starkey England 
1. iii. 83 Gud mynystrys of justyce are to few. 1723 Royal 
Proclam, in Lond, Gas. No. 6133/3 Before the next Magi- 
strate or Minister of Justice. 

i'd. An officer subordinate to another, an un- 
derling. Obs. 

1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 34/2 Custumers..have diverse 
persones to he here Clerkes, Deputees and Ministres in here 
seide Offices. 1601 Ld. Mountjoy in Mory son's Itin. n. 
(1617) 174 It grieveth me to see her Majesty so ill served jn her 
Musters, . .for all the Ministers in that kind, are but ciphers 
or_false numbers, xfioz Ibid. 256 Errours of subordinate 
Ministers in these matters of accompts and reckonings. 
1623 Glanville Voj/. Cadis (1883) 29 The Captaine is to 
give them [his_ superior's commands] in charge to all other 
officers and ministers in the shipp. 

3 . A high officer of state, a. A person ap- 
pointed by the chief of a state to act for him in a 
particular department of government; one entrusted 
with the administration of a department of state ; 
a minister or secretary of state, as minister *)• at 
(now for, of) war , minister for foreign affairs . etc. 
f first minister , the same as Prime minister. 
•\ Premier, prime minister, see the adjs. 

In plural often withoutarticle=the Ministry, the members 
of the Government. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 5x6 This publique Enuy, 
seemeth to beat chiefly, vpon princtpall Officers, or Ministers, 
rather then vpon Kings and Estates themselues. 1696 
Phillips, Minister of State, is one upon whom a Prince re- 
poses the Administration of his Kingdom. 1741 Lords' 
Protest in Morley Walpole vii. (1889) 163 We are persuaded 
that a sole, or even a First Minister, is an officer un- 
known to the law of Britain. 1745 Hardwicke in G. Har- 
ris Life (1847) II. 109, Chancellor. .. Your Ministers, sir, 
are only your instruments of government. King • — (smiles)— 
Ministers are the King, In this country. 1795 Anna Seward 
Lett. (1811) IV. 140, I blame ministers for such an evident 
waste of English blood and treasure. 1803 Ld. Melville 
in Morley Walpole vii. (1889) 162 That power must rest in the 
person generally called the First Minister, and that minister 
ought, be [xc. Pitt] thinks, to be the person at the head of 
the finances. 1805 Jefferson Writ. (1850) IV. 45 That 
there is only one minister who is not opposed to me, is 
totally unfounded. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tales ii, Well, 
Brogson, what do Ministers mean to do ? Will they go out 
or what? 1838 Greville fflent. 11. <1885) I. 87 In the 
first place the Colonial Minister should have made some 
arrangement [etc.]. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xiii, 

Isturitz became head of the cabinet, Galiano minister of 
marine, and a certain Duke of Rivas minister of the interior. 
x868 M. E. G. Duff Pol. Snrv. 16 The King,. immediately 
dismissed his Ministers. 1877 D. M. Wallace Russia 
(ed. 2) I. 315 ThejProcureur . . is directly subordinated to the; 
Minister of Justice. Ibid. 322 The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs explained that [etc.]. 

b. A political agent accredited by one sovereign 
state to another; an envoy from one country to 
another charged with the duty of protecting and 
furthering the interests of the state by which he is 
accredited. 

1709 Lond. Gas, No. 4547/1 He received the compliments 
of the Foreign Ministers residing here. 17x1 Swift Jrnl. 
to Stella 5 Dec., The Elector of Hanover’s Minister here 
has given in a violent memorial against the peace. 1789 
Const. II, S. ii. § 3 The president, .shall receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers. x86o Malmesbury Mem. Ex- 
Minister (1884) II. 234 In consequence of this violent act 
of invading Romagna, Louis Napoleon has recalled his 
Minister from Turin, leaving a chargS d’affaires. x88o 
W. Cory Mod. Eng. Hist. 1. 158 note. The term Minister is 
applied, .to an envoy residing in a foreign capital. 

4 . Ecclesiastical and religious uses. 

a. In Pre-Reformation English, applied to a 
person in orders officially charged with some 
function in the celebration of worship in a par- 
ticular chuTch, chapel, chantry, etc. In the rubrics 
of the Book of Common Prayer the word denotes 
the clergyman, or any of a number of clergymen, 
engaged in conducting worship on a particular 
occasion. 

c 1315 Shoreham 1. 1339 3ef her nys suiche mynystre ncm, 
pys temple stent iuere. 1482 Rolls of Parlt. V 1. 209/2 The 
noumbre of ministres daily servyng Almyghty God in the 
seid Cbapell. 1301 in Bury Wills (Camden) 89, 1 beqwethe 
to the vicars and to the chawntery prestys. .to eche of them 
vj. d. and to mynysters and queresteres after the rate. X349 
Bk. Com. Prayer , Communion, Then shall this generail con- 
fession bee made, in the name of all those that are minded to 
receyue the holy Communion, eyther by one of them, or els by 
one of the ministers, or by the Friestejiymselfe. 1662 Ibid., 
When all have communicated, the Minister shall return to the 
Lord’s Table.. .Then shall the Priest say the Lord’s Prayer.; 
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b. In phrases such as minister of the church , of I 
the gospel, and. the, scriptural phrases jninister of 
Cod, of fesus Christ , of the sanctuary, applied as 
general designations for a person officially charged 
with spiritual functions in the Christian Church. 
Hence from the 16 th c. onwards (after the example 
of foreign Protestant, esp. Calvinistic, use) em- 
ployed ahsol. in the same sense, at first chiefly by 
those who objected to the terms priest and clergy- 
man as implying erroneous views of the nature of 
the sacred office. The use of minister ns, the de- 
signation of an Anglican clergyman (formerly ex- 
tensively current, sometimes with more specific 
application to a beneficed clergyman) has latterly 
become rare, and is now chiefly associated with Low 
Church views ; but it is still the ordinary appella- 
tion of one appointed to spiritual office in any non- 
episcopal communion, esp. of one having a pastoral 
charge. The term minister of religion, as applied 
to a 1 clergyman ’ or ‘ minister ’ of any religious 
denomination, is common in official use. 

Minister's man : in Scotland, a man who acts as personal 
servant to a parish minister, and is employed by him in 
various offices connected with the church and parish. 

1340 Ayenb. 236 pe gerdel huermide b e . ministres of holy 
cherche ssolle ham gerde ope pe lender) is chastete. 1485 
Caxton Ckas. Gt. n>6 The bysshop wyth other mynystres 
of the chyrche dyd halowe the fonte. 1560-1 Maciiyn 
Diary (Camden) 239 Parson Veron the Frenche man dyd 
pryche ther, for he was parson ther, and ys menyster. 1583 
Stubbes Anal, Abuses 11. (1882) 106 Such [names] as at 
anie hande a Minister of the Gospell ought not to bee called 
by. 1590 Articles agst. Cartwright in Fuller Ch. Hist . 
ix. vii. 198 We do object.. against him, that he, being a 
Minister (at least a Deacon) lawfully called, . . hath forsaken, 
..and renounced the same orders Ecclesiastical. Ibid. 
199 The manner of Ordination of Bishops, Ministers and 
Deacons. i6og B. Jonson Sit. Idem. u. v, Get me a minis- 
ter presently, with a soft low voice to marry vs, 1641 J* 
Tkai’PE Thcol. Theol. 253 A Minister, if any man, had need 
to bee godly. 1678 Wanley Wand. Lit. World v. iii. 

§ 8, 474/1 Sixtus [I].. ordered that holy things and 
vessels should be touched by none but Ministers. _ 1698 J. 
Collier humor. Stage 137 To make the Ministers of 
Religion less upon the score of their Function, would bea 
Penalty on the Gospel. 1704 Nelson Pest, if Fasts it. iii. 
(1705) 39s Bishops.. only have Authority to send Ministers 
into the Lord’s Vineyard. 1722 De Foe Retig. Caurtsh. i. 
13 Ministers are but Men. 1726 AVliffe Parergon 71 Tho’ 
the word Minister sometimes denotes an Office, as that of a 
Priest or Deacon ; and sometimes it is, put for a Rector of a 
Parish. 1727 Swift IV hat passed in London Wks. 17.55 
111. 1. 187 The like might be observed in all sorts of minis- 
ters though not of the church of England. 1813-15 Pros. 
Ch. Miss, Sac. IV. 338 The, minister of the Gospel ought 
not to be left alone among a heathen people, 1833 Tracts 
for Times No. it. 12 The minister of the Independent 
chapel. 1837 Lockhart Scott vii. (1839) 48/1 Macdonald... 
then officiated as minister to a small congregation of Epis- 
copalian nonconformists. 1867 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life 
11 1.. 5 Renan’s appearance is something between the Ca- 
tholic priest and the, dissenting minister. 1901 Scotsman 
29. Mar. 6/8 Everyone .,. was ..familiar with the duties 
w hich a minister’s man had to perform. 

Comb. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590] 17 How dare 
these feliowes aspire to further authomie m Minister- 
making. 

e. Applied to non-Christian religious function- 
aries. Ohs. exc. octets, with reference to Jews. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 87 pe mynisters pat kepez 
pat ilk mawmet. Ibid, xxxiv. 153 pe prestez and ministres 
of ydoles er obedient to him. 158a N. Lichefield tr. 
Castauheda's Conq. E. Ltd. 1. vii. 18 A white Moore which 
was a Minister of the Moores of Mdusambieke. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Tkevenot's Trav. it. 164 One of their Ministers 
goes along with the Man that carries the Child ; and when 
they are come to the River-side the Minister says these, 
words [etc,]. 1770 Langkorne Plutarch (1879) I- 16 6/2 
The priests and ministers of the gods. 

d. The title of the superior of certain religious 
orders ; also minister general . In the Society of 
Jesus, each of the five assistants of the general. 

1450 Rolls of Parlt. V. 195/2 Nicholas, nowe Maistir or 
Minister of the ordre of Seynt Gilbert of Sempyngham. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace u. 289 Thomas Rimour in to the 
Fade [sc. monastery] was than, With the mynystir, quhilk 
was a worthy man.. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v,, Minister 
is also the title which certain religious orders give to their 
superior. In this sense we say, the minister of the Ma- 
thurins, or Trinitarians. Minister, among the Jesuits, is 
the second superior of each house. The general of the 
Cordeliers order is also called the minister general, 1884 
Catholic Diet. (1885] 580/1 Minister, among the Franciscans 
and Capuchins the head of the order is the minister-general. 
..Again, the general of , the. Society of Jesus has five assis- 
tants, called ministers, who are elected by the general con- 
gregation. 

fe. An assistant clergyman, curate (an applica- 
tion of sense 2 d). Ohs. ; 

1624 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 364 To Mr, Thompson, 
my minister at Dighton, 40 s. To Mr. Beilbe, now vicar of 
Pately Bridge, which was my minister at Dightonn, one 
whole suite of my workeday apparell. , 

+ 5. Law. An executor of a will; an administrator 
of an estate. Ohs. ' ■ 

1433 Rolls of Farit. IV, 472/1 That he be not..greved[ 
by the Kyng, nor his heirs, nor his Ministres in tvme to 
come. 1463 in Somerset medieval Wills (1901) 197 My 
trieu executors, feoffees and ministers, as they wille answers 
afore God. 1546 in Trans, Cumb, 4 Westm. A rchteol, Soc. 
X. 26, 1 gif to Godfray muncastor j qiiy by the Discrecion 
of my mynistour. 
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+ 6. One who administers (medicine). Ohs. 

1559 Morwyng Evanym. Advert,, Without any great 
profit to the pactent or worship to the minister, because 
their medicines are negligently prepared., 

7. US. The catfish, Amiurus nehulosus. 

(From sense 4 b : see quot.] 

1872 Schele de Vers Americanisms 382 A species (of the 
Catfish] is known also as M udpout , . .and irreverently, from 
its black color perhaps, as Minister. 

Minister (mi-nistad), v. Forms : see prec. sb. 
[a. OF. minis trer, ad. L. ministrare, f. minis- 
ter Minister sb. Cf. Sp., Pg. ministrar. It. 
ministrare . ] 

I. Transitive uses. 

•j- 1. To serve (food or drink). Ohs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit, P. B. 644 Abraham.. Mynystred mete 
byfore po men pat myites alweldez. 1426 Lydg. DeGuil. 
Pilgr. 3286 Off that foode..He Gaff to etyu to hem alle 
Thys newe mete most vnkouth, Mynystryng yt in-to ther 
mouth. CX440 Gesta Rom. lxx. 322 (Harl. MS.) Eueryday 
lie mynystrid to pe Emperour of drynke. 1662 H. Stubbe 
hid. Meet arn. 10 Chocolatte. .which they minister in great 
cups of above a pint. 

2. To furnish; supply, impart (something neces- 
sary or helpful. Now only (arch, or literary) 
with immaterial object. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 377 Bi occasion of grace of god 
mynystred to eny creature. 1390 Gower Couf. HI. 1x9 His 
Monthe assigned ek also Is Averil, which of his schoures 
Ministreth weie unto the fioures. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
vii. 23 pai hafe na moisture bot pat pe forsaid ryuer minis- 
ters. c 1450 Mirour Saluacimm 4206 To whatne so salutere 
teehinges he mynystres so freely. 1517 Torkingtqn Pilgr. 
(1884) 40 The lyght ys ther mynystred by many lampes. 
1533 P'cess Mary in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 30 Ve 
thereyn shulde mynestre untome veraye acceptable pleasor, 
1535 Goodly Primer (1834) 33 Fie that doth minister house, 
license, place, time, or help, to the works of this abominable 
lust. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 33 The sea also 
ministred vnto them great abundaunce of shelfishe. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. vi. § 16 They minister a singuler 
lielpe and preseruative against vnbeleefe and error. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614I 90 How great a quantitysoeuer 
[rc. of glassie sand] is by ships carried thence, is supplied by 
the Winds, which minister new sands. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixxix. 320 We were thus ministring matter 
for the company to laugh at us. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vill. 
5g8 Wisdom, . .Was meant to minister, and not to mar, Im- 
perial pleasure. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877 ) I. xvi. 317 The 
story .. was able to minister true consolation, a 1872 Mau- 
rice Friendship Bks. iii. (1874) 83 The wisdom and consola- 
tion which it [learning] ministered to the common wayfarer. 
+ b. To communicate, make known. Ohs. 

1535-6 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 63 (Deputy’s oath) Yf any 
defaulteye fynde therein ye shall mynyster and shewe it 
unto theym. ' 

t c. To prompt, suggest. In quot. ahsol. Ohs. 
1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. v. 6 Sometimes you doe 
blench from this to that As cause doth minister. 

1 3. To dispense, administer (a sacrament, the 
* elements ’ or the like). Ohs. 

c 1400 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iii. 123 To ministre pis 
moste Worschipeful sacramente. 15x0-20 Everyman 742 
Thou mynystres all the sacramentes seuen. 1549 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Commute. 118 b, As y 1 prist ministreth the Sacra- 
ment of the body, so shal he [rr. the deacon], .minister y° 
Sacrament of the bloud. 1637 Sc. Prayer Bk., Confirma- 
tion (Rubric), It was ordained that confirmation should be 
ministred to them that were of perfect age. 1816 J. Wilson 
City of Ptagiie in. i. 197 'Tis but two nights ago I thither 
went To minister the sacrament. 

4. To apply or administer (something healing) ; 
also ahsol. and fig. ? Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii lix. (1495) 275 Agaynst 
the Canker men shall mynistre medycynes whyche brennen 
and frete the deed fiesshe. 1426 Lydg. De Gull. Pilgr. 
1540 For they mynystre ther oynement To boystously, 
& no thing soffte. 1484 Caxton Fables of Pogex, [He] 
mynistyred alwey his pylles to euery man that came to 
hym for ony remedy. 1542-3 Act 34 Q- 35 Hen. VIII, c. 8 
An Acte that _persones heing no comen Surgeons maie 
mynistre medicines owtwarde. 1590 Barrough Meth. Phy- 
sick 1. v. (1639) 8 If the patient be any thing costive, you 
may minister this_ decoction. 1619 Fletcher M. Thomas 
m. i, Such a Physicke May chance to find the humour : be 
not long Lady, For we must minister within this hatfe houre. 
x68o Otway Orphan 1. i, As calmly as the wounded Patient 
bears The Artist’s hand that Ministers his Cure. 

+ 5. To execute or dispense (justice, law); to 
administer (punishment). Ohs. 

1454 Rolls of Parlt. V. 239/2 After the cours of lawe to 
mynystre justice. 1467-8 Ibid. 622/2 This Londe was full 
naked and bareyn of Justice, the Peas not kepte, nor Lawes 
duely mynystred within the same, c 1550 Bale A". Johan 
(Camden) 52 Her custome ys to mynyster ponyshment To 
kynges and, princes bevng dyssobedyent, 1596 Dalrymple 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. L.n, 169 Justice and mquitie he minis- 
terit aroaug his awne ,w‘ gret commendatione. 

+ 6. Law. To administer (an interrogatory, oath 
Or the like). Ohs. 

1425 Rolls of Parlt. IV, 271/1, I ynne bis name, shall 
answer to. ye boke last mynystred by ye partie of my Lord 
Mareschall, and synglerly to each article yrof. a 1541 
Wyatt Defence Wks, (i86r) p, xxx, What th ey mean by deny- 
ing of this ; minister interrogatories. Let them have such 
thirty-eight as were ministered unto me. 1562 Act, 5 Elis. 
c. 1 § 5 Every Archebiisbopp.. shall have full power,. to 
tender and minister the Othe. a 1631 Donne Serm. viii. 
84 Is he not thy Father? is an Interrogatory ministered by 
Moses. 1722 De Foe Plague H756) 46 To minister unto 
them Oaths for the Performance of their Offices. 

+ V. To guide, direct, manage (affairs,. etc.). Ohs. 

Chaucer Booth, m. met. vi. 61 (Camh. MS.) Oii 
allone is fadyr of tliynges. On allone mynystreth alte thinges. 
C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 391 And jitt pai daymen so 
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ferforpli pes tipis, pat no man lawfully may wlp-holde 
hem or minystre hem save pai. 1492 in -Loth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 323 They that ony maters shall have 
in courte, to be mynstred. 1 540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 
104 A couhsaile, wherby the affaires of the citee. .shoulde 
be ruled and ministred. 

•p b. To execute the duties of (an office). Ohs. 
1542 UdALL Erasm, Apoph. 284 b, That he had in suclie 
wyse executed & ministred y office of a eapitaine that [etc.]. 
II. Intransitive uses. 

8. To serve, wait at table ; to attend to the 
comfort or wants of another; to render aid or 
tendance. Const, to, unto, f for (a person, his 
wants) ; also + dat. of person. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 124 He pat 
mynystrip me folowe he me seip Crist. 1382 Wyclif Luke,. 
xx ii. 27 Forwhi who is the more, he that restith, other he that 
mynistrith ? 1388 — Isa. lx. 10 The kyngis of hem schulen. 
mynystre to thee. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xtx. 97 Maidenes 
and marteres ministred hym her in erthe, 1432-50 tr, Higden 
(Rolls) II. 353 The peple of Israel miuistrede [orig. servivit\ 
to Eglon the fatte kynge of Moab. 1509 Fisher Funeral 
Serm. C'tess Richmotui Wks. (1876) 297 In theyr sykenes. . 
mynystrynge vnto them with her owne handes. 16x1 Bible 
Mark x. 45 The Sonne of man came not to bee ministred vnto, 
but to minister.' 1667 Milton P. L. v. 444 Mean while at 
Table Eve Ministerd naked. 173a Law Serious C. v. (ed. 2) 
69 To assist, protect, and minister for them who shall be 
heirs of Salvation. x8x6 J. W’ilson City of Plague m, iv. 
131 For these three months. Hath she been, ministering at 
tne dying bed. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Height:, xvii. 
(1878J 342 Add to your kindness this day, by letting my wife 
and me minister to you. , 

9. To serve or officiate in worship ; to act as it. 
minister of the Church. 

C1330 R. Brunne Citron. (i8to) 80 pei ordeynd a couent, 
to ministre in pat kirke. c 1400 Apoi. Loll. 11 If minstris 
of be kirke wele not frely minster to hem pat pei [schuld ?] 
frely minster to, not but if mony or oper ping be reuen 
to hem. 1521 Bp. Longland in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. 
I. 252, I mynystred as my weykenes wold serve, in ponii- 
ficalibus. 1563-83 Foxe A. M. II. 1613/2 Such Byshops 
as Minister not, but Lord it. 1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple 
(1702) 53 While he that Ministred repeated this Office, all 
present were to joyn with him. 1710 Prideaux Orig. T ithes 
ii. 86 Who then Ministred in holy things. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) xiv. vi. IX. 213 The Teutons., were com- 
pelled to possess one qualification, the power of ministering 
in that Latin Service. 

10. To be helpful or serviceable; also, to be 
conducive, contribute to something, 

1696 Whiston Theory Earth iv. (17221 332 The Waters., 
were so dispos’d as to minister to his Necessities. 1711-12 
Smalridge 12 Serm. (1717) 343_ Fasting is not Absolutely. . 
Good, but Relatively, and as it ministers to Other Virtues. 
1831 LvTton Godolphin 3, I ministered to their amusement. 
1850 M c Cosh IHv. Govt. 11. i. (1874) 137 The useful,. minis- 
ters to the love of the beautiful. 

Hence Mrnistered///. a. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 31 Plenty 
of mynystryd grace from God. 

Minister, obs. form of Minster. 
Ministerial (mimistl»*rial), a. and sh. [ad. F. 
tninisleriel, ad. med.L. ministerialist f. L. ministe- 
rium Ministry. But the word appears to have 
been generally apprehended as a direct derivative 
of Minister sb., and this view of the etymology 
has influenced the sense.] A. cidj. 

1. Pertaining to, or entrusted with, the execution 
of the law, or of the commands of a superior; 
pertaining to or possessing delegated executive 
authority. 

Ministerial act : an act which is a necessary part of a 
person’s official duty, or which is required by law in a given 
state of circumstances, so that the agent is exempt from 
responsibility for its propriety or consequences. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 836 And there is also 
one sort of power which is free and absolute, and another 
sort' of power which is limited, which is also called mini- 
steriall. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxiii. (1739) 41 
He was partly ministerial, and partly judicial, a 168 o 
Butler Item. (1759) II. 104 He is but subordinate and 
ministerial to his Wife, who commands in chief. 1565 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 427 There is yet a fourth species of , ser- 
vants, if they may be so called, being rather in a superior, 
a ministerial, capacity; such as stewards, factors, and 
bailiffs. 1824 J.' Marshall Const. Opin. (1839) 325 The 
warrant of a ministerial officer may authorize the collection 
of these penalties, &c. 1846 M' Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(18541 II. 221 The_ ministerial or executive duties of the 
sheriff are multifarious. 1863 H. Cox Instil, u vii. 92 He 
puts questions to the vote, . . and performs various func- 
tions of a ministerial character. 

2. Concerned as a subordinate agent, or as an 
instrument or means ; subsidiary; instrumental. 

1607 Torsuix Four-f. Beasts (1658) Pref,, As Life is the 
Ministerial'Gpvernor and Mover in this World, so is Learn- 
ing ,tbe Ministerial Governor and Mover in Life. <*16x9 
Fotherby Atheom. i.,xi. § 4 (1622)118 The most abiect and 
ministerial! parts of his body. Ibid , n. i. 8. 186 Inferior 
and ministerial! Arts. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav , (1677) 
238 Cyrus ,, with Harpagus .. were ministerial together iu 
the subduing Astyages. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiii. 
§ 7 The States of Holland thought they had merited much 
ifi' suffering their ships to transport him, and so being 
ministerial to his greatness. 1713 DerhaM Phys.- Theol. iv. 
xi. 195 From the Teeth, the grand Instruments of Mastica- 
tion, let us proceed to the other Ministerial Parts. 1840 
Dk Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 1859 XI. 29 We may admit ai ts 
of style and ornamental composition as the ministerial part 
of rhetoric, a 1859 — Conversat. Wks. i860 XIV. 167 In 
speaking above of conversation, we haVe fixed our view on 
those uses of conversation which are’ ministerial to intel- 
lectual culture, 2x1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. v. (1876) 136 
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The supreme, or architectonic, ends, are superior in eligi- 
bility to the subordinate, or ministerial. 

3. Pertaining to the office, function, or character 
of a minister of religion. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's hist. tv. vi. 34 .There may 
be vnder hym [Christ] an other ministerial hed las they 
terine it) that may be his vicegerent in earth. 1597 
Hooker Heel. Pal. v. lxxvii. § 2 Ministeriall power is a 
marke of separation, because it seuereth them that haue it 
from other men. 1633 Milton Hirelings Wks. 1851 V. 347 
It will not be deni’d that in the Gospel there be but two 
ministerial Degrees, Presbyters and Deacons. a 1716 
Bi.ackall Wks . (17.23) I. 199 Not that 'tis lawful for any 
Man to invade the ministerial Office, who is not call’d and 
ordain’d thereto. 1894 H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 63 
The exigencies of his ministerial life had so far made it 
necessary for him to leave the plantation but twice. 

4. Ot or pertaining to a minister of state ; of or 
belonging to or having relations with a public 
minister or ministry.; siding with or supporting 
the Ministry as against the Opposition. 

1653 Digges Cornel. A mbass. Pref., Tile cheif ministerial 
parts lay upon Burleigh and Walsiugham. 1733-8 Boling- 
bhoke On Parties _ Ded. ai There are Persons, who take to 
Themselves the Title of ministerial Writers. Ibid. 8 They 
who could never brook a Regal, will have the Merit of 
saving their Country from the Danger of a Ministerial 
Tyranny. 1747 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 200 My con- 
nexions with anything ministerial are as little as possible. 
1830 Ld. Valletort in Hansard's Pari. Deb. XXIV. 1233 
Those who sat on the Ministerial side of the House. 1830 
Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace v. i. (1877) III. 183 Parliament 
Was to be dissolved on the first ministerial reverse. X863 
H. Cox Instit. in. viii. 723 The supreme ministerial authority 
is' delegated by the Crown to a Secretary of State. 1889 
Daily News 14 May 3/3 Ministerial cries of ‘Oh,’ and 
cheers from the Irish members. 

B. sb. 

f 1. pi. Subsidiary provisions. Ohs. 

1647 Trapp Comm . Matt. v. .18 The ministerials of this 
law shall pass away together with this life. 

2. Hist. An executive household officer under 
the feudal system. (Cf. Du Cange s.v. Minis - 
teriales.) 

18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 1. 182 Prelates and barons, 
who surrounded themselves with household officers called 
ministerials. 1849 Kemble Saxons in Eng. II. viii. 391 
They [the clergy] were called upon to take their place with 
other landowners, lords, or ministerials in the popular 
councils. 

Ministerialist*! (mhnistD-rifiliz’m). [f. prec. 

+ -ISM.] 

1. Partisanship of the ministry in power. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. II. 258 His unbending ministerialism 
..cut him off from Whig sympathy. 1873 Daily News 
28 July 4/7 An exaggerated Ministerialism is ill met by an 
exaggerated sectarianism. 

2. The ideas and conduct characteristic of a 
minister of religion. 

1884 Fullerton in Sword ,5- T rowel J uly 342 There are 
scores of men whose sole ambition seems to be to sink their 
manliness in ministerialism. 

Ministerialist, [f. Ministerial a. + -ist.] 
A supporter of the Ministry in office. 

1793 Burke Policy of Allies Wks. VII. 152 note. This was 
the language of the ministerialists. x8zo W. Irving in Life 
Lett. (1864) I. xxvii. 455 The visitors are menof different 
politics, though most frequently ministerialists. x88z Times 
24 Oct. 9 Those Ministerialists who are not in office them- 
selves. 

Mi=nisteria*lity, nonce-wd. [f. Ministerial 
a. + -ity.] The quality or fact of being ministerial. 

: 1838 De Quincey Language "Wks. IX. 95 It is a capital 
error, under the idea of its ministeriality, to undervalue this 
great organ of the advancing intellect. 

Ministerially (mi-nistls-riali), adv. [f. Mi- 
nisterial a. + -Lt In a ministerial manner or 
capacity; as a minister (in any sense of the word). 

1601 Df.acon & Walker Spirits <$• Divels 143 The hus- 
bandman (by applying and mixing wheat with earth,) may 
ministerially be saide to bring foorth the said wheat. 1632 
Gaule Magastrom. 207 Whether the good arigels can do 
miracles? Ministerially and instrumentally they may, but 
not principally and authoritatively. _ 1752 J. Gill Trinity 
ii. 38 The angel of the Lord.. spoke in his own name, and 
not ministerially in his who sent him. 1848 C. A. Johns 
Week at Lizard 201 My informant was Called on to visit 
ministerially one of the . . persons . . , then . . lying on his death- 
bed. 1885 Law Times 11 Apr. 421/x [He] must have been 
acting judicially and ministerially. 

Minist e’rialness . rare. [f. Ministerial a, 
+ -ness.] The quality of being ministerial. 

1836 Pusey in Liddon, etc. Life (1893) I. xvij, 401 The 
Ministerialness of the act consists in that it has pleased 
God that the absolution should be conveyed through a 
minister. 

Ministerie, obs. form of Ministry. 
Ministering (mrnistarig), vbl. sb. [f, Mi- 
nister v. + -ing *,] The action of the verb 
Minister ; ministration, administration. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 437 Prests shulden have 
betere ordre in minstryng of sacraments. 1530 Palsgr. 
583/1, 1 beale one by mynystrynge of medycines to hym,/e 
medicine. x6xx Bible Rom. xii. 7 Or ministery, let vs wait, 
on our ministring. 1824 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Capt. Jackson, 
Tile anxious ministerings about you. 1901 Metcm. Mag. 
Apr. 412/2 The Church of Ireland clergy as a rule do a deal 
of ministering to the Roman Catholic sick and poor. 

attrib, 1335 Covkrdale i Citron, x. 28 Some of them had 
the ouersight of the mynistrynge vessell. 1366 {title) A 
briefediscourse against the outwarde apparrellandniinistring 
garments of the Popishe church. 


Ministering 1 (mi-nistsrig), ppl. a. [f. Mi- 
nister v. 4 - -ing 2 .] That ministers or serves; 
serving as a subordinate agent ; performing help- 
ful services; administering, officiating. . 

I S3 S Coverdale Heb. i. 14 Are they {sc. Angels] not all 
mynistrynge spretes ? 1634 J er. Taylor Real Pres. 71 The 
Greek Church universally taught that the Consecration was 
made by the prayers of the ministring man. 1764 Foote 
Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 162 Is it your Worship’s will 
that I lend a ministring hand to the maim’d V 1808 Scott 
Marm. vi. 30 O Woman 1 . .When pain and anguish wring 
the brow, A ministering angel thou 1 1886 A. Weir Hist. 
Basis Mod. Eur. (1889) z ,7 Though despotic, [both monarchs] 
were conscious of the ministering nature, of their office. 

II Ministerium (ministio-riiim). Eccl. [L.: 
see Ministry.] 

1. (See quot.) 

1838 Direct. Angl. 233 Ministerium, the Epistle comer 
of the altar. So called from the Sacred Ministers preparing 
the chalice, &c., there when the elements are removed from 
the credence. 

2. The body of ordained ministers of the Lutheran 
church in any district, charged with the ruling of 
the congregation and the selection of candidates 
for clerical pi eferment. 

x88x Phil ad. Record No. 3457. 1 In to-day’s session of the 
Lutheran Ministerium a report on Muhlenberg College 
showed [etc.]. 1882-3 Schajf's Encycl, Relig. Knowl. III. 
2126 Schmuker, S. S.. .was admitted into the ministry by 
the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1820. 

Minist erstup (mi-nistsjjip). [f. Minister 
sb. + -ship.] The office of a minister ; the position 
or fact of being a minister. 

1363 Jewel Dcf Apol. (1611) 412 Plow vainely you snap 
..now at our Superiutendentships : now at our JVlinister- 
: ships. 1742 II. Walpole Lett, to Mann?, Mar. (1857) 1. 137 
Think of his talking of making it dangerous fof anyone else 
to accept the first.ministership ! 1863 Daily Tel. 8 Oct., We 

are obliged to write of Sir Janies Hudson’s Ministership as 
a thing of the past. 1872 Daily. Neivs 1 Oct. 5, 1 am not 
a footman, and the ministership you would give me under 
[ a regime such as this would be a menial office. 

ministery, obs. form of Ministry. 
t Ministral, «■ Obs. rare. [a. F. ministral, L. 
ininistral-is , f. L. minister : see Minister sb. and 
-al.] Pertaining to a minister or agent. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Ministral, belonging to a minister. 
1851 G. S. Faber Many. Mansions 105 When our Bodies 
shall be glorified, they will be capable . . of a divestment of 
their glory, should such a divestment be . . necessary for 
accomplishing the ministral purposes of the Deity. 

Ministralle, obs. form of Minstrel. 
Ministrant (mi-nistrant), a. and sb. [a. L. 
minislrant-em , pr. pple. of m inis trar eio Minister.] 

A. adj. That ministers. Const, to. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 87 Him Thrones and Powers, 
Princedoms, and Dominations ministrant Accompanied to 
Heaven Gate. 17x8 Pope Odyss. x. 413' Ministrant to their 
Queen, with busy care Four faithful handmaids the soft 
ntes prepare. 1803 Southey Madge in W. xii, The place 
To that despondent mood was ministrant. 1871 B. Taylor 
Fanst (1875) J. L 31 The sweet, consoling . chant, Which, 
through, the night of Death, the angels ministrant Sang. 

B. sb. One who ministers. 

1818 Keats Endym. 1. 285 Strange ministrant of unde- 
scribed sounds. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. xv. 523 The heavenly 
ministrants do, we know, look down on us with. . compassion. 
X884 Browning Founder of Feast 14 When, night by night 
..Music was poured by perfect ministrants. 1883 L'pool 
Daily Post 23 Oct. 4/7 Ministrants at the altar. 

t Mrnistrate, v. Obs. Also pa. pple. 6-7 Sc. 
minisfcrat(e. [f. L. ministr&t ppl. stem of 
ministrare to Minister.] 

1. trans. To administer, 

1533 Bei.lenden tr, Livy in. xvi. (S. T. S.) II. 8 M. Clau- 
dius had complenit a litill hat na Iustice was ministrate to 
him. 1339 in Tytler Hist, Scotl. (1864) III. 391 Their 
minister shall have full liberty ..to ministrate the sacraments, 
publicly and privately. 1639 Marq. Hamilton Explan. 
Meaning Oath Covenant 12 [They] refuse the participa- 
tion of the holy sacraments as they are now ministrate. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, To Ministrate, to minister or serve. 

2. intr. To minister to, 

1887 Browning Parleyings, Furini 154 Learn bow they 
ministrate to life and death. 

Ministration (mimistrfi • Jbn) . [ad . L. mini- 
stration-em , n. of action f. ministrare to Minister. 
Cf. obs. F. minist radon ( 14 th c.).] 

1. The action {rarely, an act) of ministering or 
serving; the rendering of aid or service. 

a 1340 Hampoi-e Psalter, Cant. 524 Grete thing he did til 
hur in quantile of grace, gretter in mynystracyon of Aungell. 
1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. hi. 7-8 If the niynistracioun of deeth 
defformyd by lettris in stoones was in gloria . .hou not more 
the mynistracioun of spirit schal he in glorie ? 1360 Daus 

tr. Sleidane'sCamm. 49 b, Let them not be covetous, nor 
for theyr ministration extorte money gredelye. <1x683 Owen 
True Nat. Gosp. Ch. Wks. 1853 XVI. xxo Ministration unto 
the poor of the Church, for the supply of their temporal 
necessities is an ordinance of Christ. X712 M. Henry Daily 
Contmun. n. (1847) 126 What a security is the ministration 
of those good spirits against the malice of evil spirits 1 1875 
Jowktt Plato I. 206. Nor is any one to be blamed for doing 
any honourable service or ministration to any man. 
t b. Exercise of official functions. Obs. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. <$• Soc, x. § 15. 162 Content with the 
nomination of Magistrates, and publique Ministers, that is 
to say, with the authority without the ministration, 
t c. Agency, instrumentality. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.Il. iv. iv. (1493) 85 The vertues 


of the spi rites werke their effectes in al the lymmes of the 
body by mynystracion and seruyse of humours. 1535 Eden 
Decades 80 What so euer god by the ministration of nature 
bath created. 

2. spec. The action: of ministering in religions 
matters ; service as a priest or minister ; pi. the 
services of ministers of religion. 

*535 Coverdale A cts i. 17 For lie was nombred with vs 
& had opteyned the felashippe of this mynlstracion. 1548-9 
[see Ministry 3]. 1660 South Serin. (1727) IV. i, 62 At the 

thirtietlvYear of their Age they began their Levitical Minis- 
tration. 1841 A. R. C. Dallas Past. Superintend. 5 A snare 
had long been spread for us. .leading us to injure our means 
of usefulness, through a depreciation of order in our minis- 
tration;^ 1884 Law Times 14 June 122/2 There should be 
a provision for religious ministrations. 

t b* A ministerial office or employment. Obs. 
*55 ° Crowley Wale to Wealth (E. E. T. S.) 145 Ye have 
benefices, or other spirituall promotions, as you call theym, 
for ye are ashamed to call them miuistracions. 

+ 8. The action of administering the sacraments, 
justice, law, an estate or revenue, etc.; adminis- 
tration ; occas. executorship. Obs. 

CX340 Hamiole Prose Tr. (1866) 25 Thes holy menne lefte 
not witterly the ministracion of the lokynge and the di- 
spendynge of worldely goodis. 1422 E. E. Wills (E.E.T.S.) 
50, I wofe pat he haue hem vpon this condicion, .. pat lie 
lete hem note off ministration of myn other goode. 1432-30 
tv. Higden (Rolls) V. 109 The ministracion of baptym and 
of beryenge. 1439 E. £. Wills (E. E. T. S.J 128 Wich of 
hem as laboureth for the execucion of his will, and taketh 
vpon him mynystracion shall [etc.], 1442 Rolls of Par It. 

V. 57/1 The ministration of the revenuez. 1312 Act 4 
Hen. VIII, c. 20 Preamble, Your true Subgectes beyng in 
Compeny with hym for mynystracion of your lawes. 1327 
Rastcll's Abridg. S/at. 99b, Any other that take vppon 
them the mynystracion of the forest, 1335 More Dehell. 
Salem Wks. 1023/1 Their authorite in ministracion of the 
sacramentes. c 1350 Coverdale Calvin's Treat. Sacram. 
etc. F j b. The mynistracion of holye baptime. Ibid., The 
due ministracyon of holy wedloke. 1579 Fulke Heskins' 
Pari. 309 Many corruptions, that were crept into the Church 
about the ministration of the cup. 

4e. The action of supplying, providing, or giving 
(something). Const, of. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 15 panne comforte him wip 
ministracioun of oure quinte essencie afore seid. 1347 
Boorde Brev. Health 2 The ministraejon of phisicke. 186a 
Tyndall Mountaineer, i. 3 The ministration of unwhole- 
some food. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 184 Yours 
the care That any world . . be easy of access Through mi- 
nistration of the moneys due. 

Ministrative (mi-nistndtiv), a. [ad. L, 
in i sir at iv -us, f. ministrare : see Minister v. 
and -IVE.] Pertaining to or of the nature of mini- 
stration ; affording service or assistance. 

1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. v. (1876) 123 His ministra- 
tive office in the revealed Economy of the Godhead. 1830 
Gladstone Homer II. 105 When Minerva alters the personal 
appearance of Telemachus, [etc.]. -she uses no sign or minis- 
trative act. 

Ministrator (mimistrifitai'). rare. [a. L, 
ministrator, agent-n. f. ministrare \ see Minister 
v.] One who ministers or administers ; + a testa- 
mentary executor. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 165 Prayer, .must nedes be done 
in the cliyrche by the mynystratours of the same before 
the people. 1339 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 132 Whome 
I maike juntly together executores and ministratores of yis 
my last wyll and testament. 1398 Durham Wills (Surtees 
Ho. 38) 332 Widowe Maire,. .lawfull ministrator to.hir laite 
husband. 1634 R. Codrington tr. Instine xm. 208 Who 
would therefore wonder that the world should be conquered 
by such ministrators. <1x734 North Exam. (1740) 74 The 
Law, and the Ministrators of it. 1884 Sckafff Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. s.v. Angels, They were the ministrators of 
the law. 

t Ministrato-riously, adv. Obs. rare- 1 . 
[f. late L. m inistratdri-us (see next) + -ou 3 -f- -LY 2 .] 
In the capacity of an administrator. 

1563-83 Foxe A.Sf M. I. 432/1 A man cannot onely minis- 
tratoriously gene any temporal or continuall gift, eyther as 
well to his naturall sonne, as to his sonne by imitation. 

t Ministratory, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 
minislrdtori-us , f. ministrator, agent-n. f. mini- 
strare : see Minister v. and -ory.] Having the 
function of ministering. 

1623 Godwin Moses 4- Aaron (1655) 255 To shew his 
ministratory office. 

Ministre, -trele, obs. ff. Minister, Minstrel. 
Ministrer (mi-nistraj). [f. Minister v. +■ 
-er 1 ] One who ministers or serves. 

?i4, . in Wars Eng. in France (1864) II, 525 Officers 
royalie and mynystroures belongyng aftir the custome of 
Fraunce. 1309-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c. 16 § x Wages due 
. . to the Officers and Ministrours of the same. 1330 Palsgr. 
245/2 Mynistrer of juslyce, droicturier. 1836 Ne^u Monthly 
Mag. XLVIII. 219 My business is hot with the ‘sincere 
and conscientious ’ ministrer of comfort. 

Mixdstress (mimistres). [f. Minister sb. + 
-ess. Cf. F. ministresse (Cotgr.).] A woman who 
ministers or serves. Also transf. and fig. 

x6oo Hosp. Incur. Footes a j, Nature (diuine ministresse) 
contending .. to imprint in them the scale and forme of 
Diuinitie. 1662 j. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., Apol. 
cone. Perfect. 48 It should, as a Noble Ministresse or Maid 
of Honour to its Bridegroom the Soul, draw the Soul there- 
unto. 1744 AKENSIDE/Yzar. I wag. 1. 373 Thus was Beauty 
sent from heaven, The lovely ministress of truth and good 
In this dark world. 1891 C. E. Norton Dante's Hell xxix. 
139 The ministress of the High Lord- infallible J ustice. 
Mini s trin g , obs. form of Ministering. 
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Ministry (mimistri). Forms : 4 mynysterye, 
-is, mynistarie, minstri, 5-6 myni&tery, 5-8 
ministery, 6 mynyatery, ministeree, minstirie, 
-y, 6-7 ministerie, -trie, 8 ministrey, 6- mi- 
nistry, [ME. ministerie, ad. L. viinisterium 
office, service, f. minister: see Minister sb. CL 
F. ministers (16th c.), Pr. minhteri, Sp. r Pg., It. 
ministerio. Cf. Mister sb. l J 

1 . The action, of ministering; the rendering of 
service; the performance of any office or labour 
for another. Now only in religious use or coloured 
by association with this. 

1382 Wycuf Ezek. xliv. 14, I shal 3eue hem porters of the 
hous, in al the myny.sterie therof. c 1450 tr. De Imitations 
hi. xi. 78 pou hast ordeined also angels in to mannys mynis- 
tery. 1526 Piigr. Perf, (W. de W, 1531) 257 b, More plea- 
saunt was to hym y> poore seruyce of his mortall creatures 
than shold hau.e hen y“ gloryous mynystery of autigels. 
c 155s Harpsfield Divorce Han, VIII 1 Camden) 245 That 
woman doth not pertain to matrimony with whom . . there 
was no matrimonial ministry. 1576 Fleming Panopl, Epist. 
354 The Oxe is a fellowe labourer with his maister,. .so that 
wee finde speciall benefites redounding to vs, by and through 
the vse of their ministerie. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 379 Another of those Ministries which Princes are 
obliged to render his Church, is, to chasten and correct the 
irregular and disorderly Members of it. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. A liter, v. (1778) II. 112 People who were unacquainted 
with the ministry of domestic animals, or the aid of ma- 
chines, to facilitate any work of labour. 1892 Tennyson 
in Mem. (1897) II. 421 My idea of heaven is the perpetual 
ministry of one soul to another. 

f 2 . A mode or kind of service; a specific de- 
partment of usefulness ; a function, office. Ohs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 461 Whiche suppose bene- 
fites grauntede. to vs for necessities as thynges grevous, 
seyenge be ministerys of artes as wickede thynges, aestroy- 
enge at the laste the lawes off lyvynge. 1546 Langley Pol. 
Verg. De Invent. Pref. 5 They that have excogitated . .any. . 
handy craftes or ministeries to the maintenance, aid and com- 
fort of the Body. 1553 Bale Vocac, 9 b, From the shippe, 
from y* costomehowse, & from other homily ministerys, called 
he not y“ stought, sturdye & heady sort of men. 1635-56 
Cowley Davideis it .note 30 The daughters of Cocalus 
washt Minos at his arrival in Sicilie. But the more ordinary, 
was to have young and beautiful servants for this and the 
like ministeries. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 73 It is not 
possible for man to sever the wheat from the tares, .; that 
must be the Angels Ministery at the end of mortall things. 

3 . The functions, or any specific function, pertain- 
ing to a minister of religion ; the action/or an act, 
of ministering in holy things. 

1382 Wycuf Col. iv. 17 Se the mynisterie, that thou hast 
takun of the Lord, that thou fulfill® it. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 
32 It semi(j bat God enionib to doctors and dekunis b e 
minstri of presthed, and ofdeicunhed, bat are netful. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 405 Seynte Petyr ordeynede ij. bt- 
schoppes at Rome, other ij. helperes to hym . . to fullefille 
the ministery off pristes to the peple. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Communion (Rubric), The Priest that shal 
execute the holy ministery, shall put upon hym the vesture 
appointed for that ministracion. 2581 Marbeck Bk. of 
Notespaz Inthe Baptime, the outward ministerieor mysticall 
washing, doth regenerate. 161a T. Wilson Chr. Diet., To 
Prophesie sigpiifieth] . . to bee present at the publicke mi- 
nistry, and partake in the Doctrine thereof. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. (1670) 311 A certain Priest .. was suspended from 
his ministry at the Altar. 1667 Milton P. L. vtr. 149 This 
higa Temple to frequent With Ministeries due and solemn 
Rites. 1704 Nelson Feet 4 Fasts j. xi. (1705) 133 Whereas 
the other Apostles chose this or that Province as the main 
Sphere of their Ministry, St. Paul over-ran as it were the 
whole Roman Empire. 1868 W. B. Marriott {title) Vesti- 
arivm Christianvm. The Origin and Gradual Development 
of the Dress of Holy Ministry in the Church. 

f I). A ministerial office or charge. Ohs. 

1588 J. Udall Dcmonstr. Discipl. ii. (Arb.) 24 A minister 
ought not to be ordained before there be a ministery wher- 
vnto he is to be allotted. 

e. The ministration of a particular minister. 

1623 N. Rogers Str. Vineyard 168 Many who haue heard 
the Word with thee, beene of the same Parish, vnder the 
same Ministery. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 50 The 
roofs that have looked out. .below the square stone steeple, 
gathering their., olive-green mosses under all ministries. 

d. The office of minister of the church, or of a 
religious body or congregation. 

11824 Scott Si. Honan's xvi, A weak constitution . .induced 
hts parents . . to educate him for the ministry. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 37 He was reproached with having 
intruded himself uncalled into the ministry. 1900 Daily 
News 11 Dec. 1 1/3 The Rev. A. B. has retired from the 
ministry of the M— Congregational Church. 

; 6- The body of men set apart for spiritual func- 
tions in the Christian church or in any religious 
community. Now rare. 

*5 69 Reg, Privy Council Scot. I. 494 Hes assigni t for sus- 
tentacioiM of the said ministerie certane vietualcs and money 
v *■? betmie up and disponit be the said Ministerie and 
thair Collectouns or Chalmerlanis. a 1578 Lindesay (Pit- 
scot tie) C hron. Scot, (S.T. S.) II. 315 The maist pairt of the 
nohihtte and mimstrie var in Edinburgh. 1604 E. G(rim- 
stone] D Acosf a s Hist. / nciies v* xni* 364 There were in 
them [re, temples] places for the ministerie, colleges, schooles, 
and houses Dr priests. *659 South Senn. 11727) I. iii. 84 We 
have Christ consulting the Propagation of the Gospel; . . send- 
tng forth a Ministry, and giving them a Commission. 1847- 
54 m W buster, [Annin later Diets.] 1848 A. Thomson Ong. 
Secess. CA.tfi+Patronage , . was the most effective instrument 
of placing a hireling ministry in the pulpi ts of Scotland. 

4 . The condition or fact of being employed as an 
executive agent of instrument ; agency, instru- 
mentality, Now only with religious colouring, 


1581 Lambarde Eiren. 1. v. (1588) 28 All others . . be or- 
dained by the meane of the great Seale, and by the minis- 
terie of the L. Chauncellor. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 111. it. 
(1673) 264 Not by the Ministery of her servants . . but with 
her own hands. 1705 Attekbury Serm. 28 Oct. 29 The 
Ordinary Ministry of Second Causes, a 1718 Parnell Her- 
mit 231 'Twas my Ministry to deal the Blow, 2753. Smol- 
lett Ct. Fathom (1784) 44/1 The messenger, doubly re- 
joiced at her atchievement, which not only recommended her 
ministry, but also gratified her malice, returned to her prin- 
cipal. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. xti..(x882) 120 This be- 
comes intelligible to no man by the ministry of mere words 
from without. *891 A. Phelps Note-Bk. i. 24 Heroic be- 
lievers become such by the ministry of heroic pains. 

+ b. (Good or bad) conduct as an executive 
agent. Ohs. 

1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 894 The Kingdom, .felt the 
Effects of their ill Ministery. 

5 . The body of ministers charged with the ad- 
ministration of a country or state. + la the 18th c. 
often used without article. 

1710-11 Swift Lett. (1767) HI. 83 The ministry hear me 
always with appearance of regard. 1779 Wilkes. Corr. 
(1805) V. 213 You told him, that you had voted with ministry 
as long as any man of honour could. 1791 Burke App. 
Whigs Wks. VI. 145 A Whig ministry, and a, whig house 
of commons. 179$ — Regie. Peace iii. Whs. VIII. 324 The 
parliament has assented to ministry ; it is not ministry that 
has obeyed the impulse of parliament, a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xxiv. (1861) V. 124 The date from which the era 
of ministries may most properly be reckoned is. the day of 
the meeting of the Parliament after the general election of 
1695. 1865 Lo. Iddes leigh Led, ty Ess, (1887) 231 The 
Cabal Ministry were in power. 1879 M c Carthy Own Times 
xxiii. II. 186 Their existence as a Ministry was only a 
question of days. 

6. With reference to foreign nations ; A minis- 
terial department of government ; a minister and 
his associated subordinates. Also, the building in 
which the business of a (specified) government de- 
partment is transacted. 

1877 D. M. Wallace Russia (ed. 2) I, 302 Immediately 
below these three institutions stand the Ministries, ten in 
number. Ibid. 305 The Governor .. is the local representa- 
tive of the Ministry of the Interior. 

7 . Hist. The name applied to the houses of 
certain religious orders. [med.L. viinisterium.’] 

1889 W. Lockhart Ch. Scot, in 13 th C. 25 note, Their [the 
Red Friars'] houses were called hospitals or ministries. 

Mi'iustrysMp. rare- 1 , [f. Ministry + 
-ship.] The office of a minister of state. 

1730 Pulteney in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 249, .1 suppose 
it is not yet in your view to entail the ministryship in your 
family. 

Ktinitatound (mrnitab»nd), a. rare- 1 , [ad. 
L. minitabund-us threatening, f. minita-ri, fre- 
quentative f. minari to threaten.] Threatening. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 14 June 720/2 Mr. Stanley, who passes, 
mimtabund to Lord Salisbury, throughout the land. 

Minitant (mimitant), a. rare— 1 , [ad. L. 
minitant-em, pr. pple. of minitari : see prec.] 
Threatening, forming a menace. 

1854 R. G. Latham Native Races, Russian Emp. 327 Azov 
was made into a naval arsenal, minitant to the Crimea. 
Minite, obs. form of Minute sb. 
t Mi'nitive, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [aphetic form of 
Diminutive.] Diminutive. 

16a* Narcissus (1893) 425 Loves little mtnittve god. 

Minituxe, obs. form of Miniature. 

Minium (rai-nmra). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. L. 
minium native cinnabar ; also, red lead.] 

1 . - Vermilion. Also attrib. 

*398 Trevjsa Barth. DeP.R. xtx. xxvi, (1495) 878 Minium 
is a red colour and the Grekis founde the matere therof in 
Ephesym. In Spayne is more suche pigment than in other 
londes. *604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies tv. 
xi. 238 The Antients made great accompt of this Minium 
or vermillion, holding it for a sacred colour. 1866 H. Shaw 
Art Ilium. 2 The use of minium, or vermilion, in marking. . 
particular words of manuscripts, is of very high antiquity. 

2 . — Red lead. Sometimes red minium. Also, 
+ the colour of red lead. 

1650 J. F. C/tym. Diet., Minium Is the Mercury or rather 
Crocus of Lead precipitated. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 32 
White, Yellow, Orange, Minium, Scarlet, Purple. 1686 
Aclionby Painting lliu str, 133 I n a little Book of Designs . . 
I have .. two or three little Things of his in Red Minium. 
I73 3 J- Peele Water-Colours 38 The Minium, or Red Lead, 
is as heavy and strong a Colour as most we have. 1806 
Smithson in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 267 , 1 have found minium 
native in the earth. 1882 A S. Herschel in Nature N 0. 64a. 
362 One or two ounces of powdered minium, or red -lead. 

3 . transf. Fed earthy matter resembling minium, 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 90 The winds .. doe .. 

carry downe alongst the streame a great quantitie of that 
red Earth or Minium of Libanus whereby it passeth. 1703 
Maundrell fourn. ferus. (173a) 35 A sort of Minium, or 
red Earth, washed into the River. 

Miniver (mmvoi). Forms: 3 menivieyr, 
mermver, 3-5 menyvere, 3-4, 7-8 meniver, 
4 meyneveir, monevayr, -veyr, -voir, meni- 
vere, menuveyr, -voyr, menyvaire, 4-5 mene- 
vere, menyyer, 5-6 menever, mynever, 6 
miniveere, 6, 9 minivere, 6-9 minever, 7 mi- 
nerver, 7, 9 dial, minifer, -fa, 9 mine veer, 6- 
miniver. [a. F. menu vair (14th c. in Godef.), 
‘the furre Mineuer ; also, the beast that beares it’ 
(Cotgr.) ; lit. ‘little vair’ {menu L. minulus 
Minute a., and vair : see Vair).] 


1 . A kind of fur used as a lining and trimming 
in ceremonial costume. 

French lexicographers say that menu vair is the fur of the 
petit-gris, a variety of the common squirrel. What the Eng, 
miniver meant in early use is uncertain ; some have sup- 
posed that it was the white fur of the Siberian squirrel ; the 
application may have varied at different times, but etym- 
ology would suggest that it_ must have been an artificially 
spotted or variegated fur, with a. smaller pattern than that 
of vair. In 1688 R. Holme explains miniver as ‘ plain white 
fur’, and this (notwithstanding Cotgrave-s divergent ex- 
planation) may have been the meaning, of the word as used 
with reference to the costume of judges and the lower 
nobility in the i6-i7th c. In this sense the term was revived 
in the official regulations for the coronation of Edward VII, 
and it has since had some currency in the description of the 
ceremonial costume of peers. 

Piired luinLer, -miniver pure — AT. meniver purl, ‘pow- 
dered miniver ' ; but in modern times the adj. has been 
misinterpreted as ‘ pure white*. 

a 1300 Florin 4- Bl. 5x5 (Hausknecht) A mantel of scarlet 
Ipaned al wij> meniver. 1377 Langl. P. Ft. B. xx. 137 For 
a mantel of menyuere he made lele matrimonye Departen 
ar detii cam. <2x450 Knt. de la 'Pour (1868) 65 Her good 
and gay clothing and furres of gray[,] meniuere and letuse. 
1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 503/1 Furres of Mattrones, Funes, 
Letyce, pured Grey, orpured Menyver. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xu. t. 593 A lykely knyghte and wel apparaylled 
in scarlet furred with myi euer. <11548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 2x4 The knightes of the bath in Violet gounes 
with hoddes purfeled with Miniuer Jyke doctors. 1593 Dray- 
ton Eel. iv. 178 His Hood of Miniveere. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. 
Vair, Menu Vair, Mineuer ; the furre of Ermines mixed, 
or spotted, with the furre of the Weesell called Gris. X647 
Ward Simp. Colder 76 It seems in fashion for you to., 
dapple your speeches with new quodled words. Ermins in 
Mtnifer is every mans Coat. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
iii. 50/2 They [wr. Viscounts] have_ no Ermine on their 
Mantles, but three doublings of Miniver, or plain White 
Furr, the Baron having but two on the cape of his Mantle. 
1766 Entick London IV. 33 If they be of Cambridge, they 
wear white meniver. 1867 Jean Ingelow Story Doom vt. 
2x4 And served in gold, and warmed with minivere. 1901 
Lond. Gaz. 4 Oct. 6477 That the robe or mantle of the 
Peers be of crimson velvet, edged with miniver, the cape 
furred with miniver pure, and powdered with bars or rows 
of ermine (i. e., narrow pieces of black fur). 

Recent Diets, attribute to the word the sense 
that belongs to menu vair in Fr. heraldry, viz. a 
fur distinguished from vair in that the shield menu 
zwVhas six rows of spots instead of four. But this 
use has never been recognized in English heraldry. 

2 . f a. The animal from which the fur was sup- 
posed to be obtained (obs.), to. dial. The stoat or 
ermine, Mustela erminea , when wearing its white 
winter coat. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 189 F urs of F oxes, Sables, 

. . Miniver, Beaver, Otter, Squirrel and the like, a 1825 F orby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Minifer, the white stoat or ermin. 1895 
P. H. Emerson Birds, etc., Norf. 343 In winter, of course, he 
[sc. the stoat] is often white, with a black tip to his tad — 
hence his name of ‘ minifa '. _ 1895 Buily News 27 N ov. 6/3 
To this day the white stoat is called ‘ minifer’ in Norfolk. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as miniver cap, hood, mantle , 
skin . 

1589 Rider Bill. Schol., A “Menever cappe, redimierdum. 
1600 Dekkkr Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 72 Shall Sim Eyre 
learne to speake of you Lady Maggy? vanish mother 
Mineuer-Cap. 1632 Massinger City Madam iv. iv, You 
wore, .somtimes A dainty Miniver cap. 1393 Langl. P. PL 
C. mil. 138 For a ‘menyuer mantel he made leel matri- 
monye Departe er de]> come. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. B ac- 
counts Advts. fr. Pamass. 1. x. (1674) 12 “Minerver-skins, 
Sables, and other very pretious Furrs. 

Miuivet (mrnivet). [Etym. obscure.] Any 
bird of the campophagine genus Pericrocotus . 

1862 Jerdon Birds of India I. 418 The Red Shrikes or 
Minivets (as Mr. Blyth has called them in the Museum 
Asiatic Society). Ibid. 425, I have found this Minivet ex- 
tensively spread throughout India. 187. Cassell's Nat. 
Hist. IV. 30 The Grey Minivet ( Pericrocotus cinereus), 
1880 A. R. Wallace 1 st. Life iii. 44 The brilliant little 
minivets are almost equally universal. 

Min k (mipk). Also 5-6 xnynk(e, 8 minek, 
8-9 minx. [Found in Sw. as mdnk, menk, ‘a 
stinking animal in Finland ’. (The word is app. 
not known as Finnish.) ] 

1 . The skins or fur of the animals mentioned 
below (see sense 2). 

1466 Mann. < 5 - Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 371 My mastyr bout 
of the skynner of Bury xx. mynkes prise xiij.s. vitj.d. 1530 
Palsgr. 245/2 Mynkes a furre, minques. 1545 Lane. Wills 
(1857) II, 63 My gowne faced withe mynkys and welted 
withe tawnye velvet. 1707 E. Chamberlayne Pres. St. 
Eng. in. ii. 256 Of Furrs, Filches,.. Mincks, Sables, 40 
Skins is a Timber. 1883 Harped s Mag. Dec. 90/x The 
bewitching little muff trimmed with mink. 

2 . A small semi-aquatic stoat-like animal of the 
genus Putorius-, originally, the European species 
P. lutreola; but now more commonly applied to 
the American P. vison, also called mink-otter. 

1624 Cabt. Smith Virginia it. 27 Weesels, and Minkes we 
know they haue, because we haue seene many of their 
skinnes, 1771 J. R. Forster tr. Kalm's Trav. N, Anier. 
II. fir The English and the Swedes gave the name of Mink 
to an animal of this country. 1792 Pennant Arctic Zool, 
I. xco Minx Otter. 18x2 J, Smyth Prod, of Customs (1821) 
22o Its skin is blacker than that of an Otter. . ; ‘as black as 
a Mink ’ being a proverbial expression in America. 2839 
Penny Cycl. XV. 253/2 Minx, a name for the Vison-weaset. 
1834 M c Murtrik Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 62 M[uslela\ 
lutreola , Pall. (The. Mink or Norek.) It frequents the 
banks of rivers, &c., in the north and east of Europe... It 
I is the Mink of the United States. 1883 Fisheries ExtuR 
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Catal. fed. 4) x6o Specimens of Otters, Fishers, Minks, 
Musk-rats, Weasels, Seals. 

3. = Kingfish d. 

1888 Goode Arner. Fishes 122 The King-fish, Menttcirrus 
nebulosus , also known as . . the ‘ Sea Mink ’ in N orth Carolina. 

4 . attrib., as mink head, skin, tail, throat. 

1812 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (i8zi) 220 Mink skins. 
189a Daily News 15 Oct. 7/2 Mink tail is much used by 
those who cannot afford sable. 1902 / bid. 18 Dec. 4/2 The 
mink throat has pretty white markings, whilst the mink 
head is plain brown. 

Hence Mi’mkery U.S., a ‘kennel’ or breeding 
place for minks. 

1877 Coues Fur A nim. vi, 182 Mr. Resseque's minkery 
consists of twelve stalls. 

Minks, obs. form of Minx. 

Minn : see Mini) sbA 
Minnaway: see Mina way ( = minuet). 
Minne, Miimeldn : see Min, Minikin. 
Minnem, Minner : see Minim, Minnow. 

II Minnesinger (mi-n/siipi). [Ger. (also 
minne sanger) f. minne love + - singer (also sdnger) 
Singer.] One of the German lyrical poets and 
singers of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, so 
called because love was the chief theme of their 
songs. Hence Mi-nnesinglng- vbl. sb. {attrib.), 
1823 E. Taylor ( title 1 Lays of the Minnesingers, or Ger- 
man Troubadours. Ibid. 199 The great fostering place of 
the Minnesinging art. 1829 Scott Anne of G. tv, The 
foolery of minstrels and strolling minnesingers. 1871 Longf. 
in Life (1891) III. 176 Mr. Kroeger's. Specimens of the 
Minnesingers, which I want him to publish. 

transf 1843 Longf. Walter von der Vogclweidfix, Round 
the Gothic spire, Screamed the feathered Minnesingers. 

Minnie (rni-ni). Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
mynnye, -nie, 8-9 minny, (Of obscure origin; 
perh. a child’s alteration of mammy. \ A familiar 
word for mother. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxv, 16 Sen that I borne wes of 
my mynnye, I uevir wowit weycht bot 30W. 1600 W. W at- 
son .Decacordon (1602} 144 A lacke what ailes my minnie at 
me heigh hoe. 1681 Colvil Whigs Sitppiic. (1751) 158 My 
Minnie hath the lave on’t. 1790 Burns Tam Glen iv, My 
minnie does constantly deave me, And bids me beware o’ 
young men. 1816 Scott Auliq.x 1 , Light loves I may get 
monya ane, But minnie ne'er anither. *838 Kingsley An- 
dromeda, etc., Oubit 3 My minnie bad me bide at hame until 
1 won my wings. 

Minnie, -nikin, var. ff. Minnow, Minikin. 

+ Mi’nning, vbl. sbl Obs. [f. Min v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . Remembrance, memory; memorial. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 3344 Moysen dede ful Se gemor, In a 
gold pot, for muning Sor. 31300 Cursor M. 3196 pi dede 
in minnyng sal last ai. Ibid. 25584 To haf mining o pi 
dede pat pou boght sua dere. 13. . St. Erkenwolde 269 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. u88i) 272 More he menskes men for 
mynnynge of rifles pen for al pe meritorie medes. c 1400 
Rule St. Benet xlv. 31 Sain benet cumandis . . pat ta pat 
faile in pekirke at te minning of pe salmes..sal [etc.]. 

b. A commemoration of a departed soul ; also, 
a peal of bells rung on such an occasion ; see 
Mind sb. 5 b. 

c 1420 Anturs of Artk. 236 (Douce MS.) Here hertly my 
honde, pes hestes to holde, Withe a myllione of masses to 
make pe mynnyng. c 1460 Toimuiey Myst, xxxi. 158 Youre 
goodys ye shall forsake. .And nothing With you take Bot 
sich a wyndyng clothe ; youre Wife sorow shall slake, Youre 
chylder also both, Vnnes youre mynnyng make. 1324 Test. 
Ebor. (Surtees) V. 188, I will that . . the said Sir William 
shall every yere cause a mynnyng to be rongyn. 

2 . Mention. 

3x300 Cursor M. 51S9 Quar ar yee mas minning now 

0 ioseph. Ibid. 8518 Childer bad he wit wijfes sere O quilk 

1 mak no mining here. 

3 . pi. Premonitory symptoms (of a disease) : 
= Minding vbl. sb. 2, Minging vbl. sb. 1. 

1724 Bailey (ed. 2), Minnings of a Disease, the previous 
or foregoing Symptoms of it. 

4 . attrib. or Comb., as minning-date, minning- 
d;ty = Mind-day. 

a- 1330 Syr Degarre 2 Hys wyvys mynnyng day. 1426 
Will of Hyton (Somerset Ho.), Memonale vocat. myneng 
day. 1343 Lane. Wills (1857) I. 67 And y‘ every of thaf- 
fotesayd xvij yeares that vj« viij< 1 be dysposed upon an obyte 
or mynnynge day. 1336 Olde A ntichrist 137 b, A certain 
nombre of masses, certayn mynnyng dates, certain meri- 
torious praiers. x66x Blount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Minnyng 
days. 1777 Brand Pop. Aniiq. (1849) H. 3H- 
t Mi'nning, vbl. sbA rare~ b ff. *min vb. 
(f. Min a.) + -ing L] Lessening, diminution. 

c 1337 Lay Folks Catech. (T.) 123 Withouten ony merryng 
of hir modirhede, Withouten ony mynnyng of hir maiden- 
hede. 

Minnion, Minnite, obs. ff. Minion, Minute. 
Minnom, obs. form of Minim. 

Minnow (mi-ntm). Forms : [4 Sc. menoun,] 
5 menawe, 5-8 menow, (5 //.menwus),6 menewe, 
menowe, 6-8 minsw, 6-8, 9 dial, minnie, -ny, 
7 menew, mynnowe, minoe, -ow, 7-9 men- 
now, 9 dial, or slang minner, 6- minnow. 
[Prob. repr. OE. *mynwe wk. fern. = OHG. mune- 
wa, munua (? for *muniwa) glossing L. capedo 

i. e. capito, a fish with a large head. The recorded 
OE. myne str. masc. (pi. mynas) glosses L. capita 
and mena ; it is not certain what fish was meant ; 
the L. capito is also rendered dlepdta Eel-pout. 
The forms, and perh. the application, of the word 


have been influenced by association with F. menu 
{poisson) small (fish). Cf. Menise. 

The Sc. form menoun in Barbour may perhaps represent 
an AF. formation on the Eng. word. Cf. mod.Sc. menon, 
Mennom.] 

1 . A small cyprinoid freshwater fish, Leuciscus 
phoxinus or Phoxinus lievis, common in the 
streams, lakes, and ponds of Europe. Often 
loosely applied to any small fish ; in Eng. dialects 
chiefly to the stickleback {Gastrosteus). In the 
TJ.S. it is applied (sometimes with prefixed defining 
word) to many different fishes of small size, chiefly 
cyprinoids; and in Australasia to fishes of the 
genus Galaxias. 

In early quots. the application of the name is uncertain. 
[1375 Barbour Bruce n. 577 Trowtis, elys, and als menov- 
nys.] 14.. Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 704/44 Hie solimicus, a 
menawe. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 54 Troujte, sper- 
lynges and menwus. 1498 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing!, 1883) 30 
The menow whan heshynith in the water, thenne is he byttyr. 
1538 Act 1 Elis. c. 17 § 4 Places where Smeltes, Loches, 
Mynneis, .. or Eeles, hathe been used to bee taken. 16x1 
Cotgr., Freguercul , the little fish called, a Mennow. 1635- 
56 Cowley Davideis 1. 1024 The mute Fish witness no less 
his Praise. . . From Minoes to those living Islands, Whales. 
1868 Charleton Onomasticon 160 Phoxinus Lands, seu 
z’arius. . the Minow, or Minoe. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), 
Menow , a little Fresh-water Fish, otherwise call’d a Cackrel. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2)60 The minnow, though one of 
the smallest fishes, is as excellent a one to eat as any of the 
most famed. 1808 Wolcot (P. Pindar) One more Peep at 

R. A. Wks. 1816 IY. 405 To move a mennow, who would 
wish — In paltry brooks a paltry fish — While Nature offers 
him to roll a whale 1 1820 in Smithsonian Collect. (1877) 
XIII. ix. i. 32, 51st species, Red Minny, Rutilus ? Ruber. 
1877 Jordan ibid. 32 note , I add here a fine small fish, 
..it is said to live in the small streams which fall into 
the Eikhorn and Kentucky. It is a slender fish, only 
2 inches long. .. It is commonly called Red-mjnny. Ibid. 
30 note, Length [of Warty Chubby] from 3 to 4 inches, often 
called Minny or Red-Fin. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in 

S. Co. 356 The minnie, as the stickleback is locally called. 
x88o Gunther Fishes 596 Other similar genera [«•. of carps] 
from the fresh waters of North America, and generally 
called ‘Minnows’, are Pimephules [etc,]. Ibid. 599 The 
‘ Minnow ' ( Leuciscus phoxinus ), abundant everywhere in 
Europe, and growing to a length of seven inches. 1898 
Morris Austral Eng. s.v., Manga. .a. New Zealand fish... 
It is often called the Whitebait and Minnow. 

b. transf. and fig., as a type of smallness. A 
Triton of or among the minnows : one who ap- 
pears great by contrast with the insignificance of 
all those around him. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 251 That low-spirited Swaine, 
that base Minow of thy Myrth. 1607 — Cor. m. i. 89 Heare 
you this Triton of the Minnowes? 1796 Lamb Let. to Cole- 
ridge 27 May (end), My civic and poetic compliments to 
Southey if at Bristol. Why, he is a very Leviathan of 
Bards ! — the small minnow, I ! 1906 A. Noyes Drake it. 
in Blac/nu. Mag. Apr. 470 Those five Small ships mere 
minnows clinging to the flanks Of that Leviathan. 

2 . Angling, a. A minnow attached to a hook in 
such a manner as to serve as a bait for other fish, 
b. An artificial fish made in the form and colour 
of a minnow, and used as a bait. 

1613 Markham Country Contentm. 1. xiv. (1668) 72 His 
best bait is a little small Roch, Dace, or Menew. 1622 
Peacham Coinpl.Gentl. xxi. (1634) 252 For your live baits, 
they are wormes of all kinds, . . Gudgens, or Loches, Myn- 
nowes, &c. 1631 T. Barker Aj t of Angling (1653) 4 The 

angling with a menow . . for a Trout is a pleasant Sport. 
183S Walton Angler 1. v. (i 65 xl 96, I have ..an artificial 
Minnow., the mould or body of the minnow was cloth, and 
wrought upon or over it thus with a needle, the back [etc.]. 
1767 Johnson in Ray’s Corr, (1848) 128 They will not only 
take a worm, or minnow, or other small fish, but swallow the 
bait with the hook down into the stomach. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. 212 Flexible Minnows. . Caledonian Minnows 
. .Phantom Minnows ..Protean Minnows. 1894 Daily News 
22 Aug. 5/1 The fact that he [a salmon] bites at a fly or 
angel minnow is . . ascribed to anger. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as minnow-can, crate ; min- 
now-fisher, (a) an angler who fishes with a min- 
now as bait; (b) one who fishes for minnows; 
minnow-fishing, fishing with a minnow for bait ; 
minnow-rod, a rod used for spinning with a 
minnow ; minnow-tackle, fishing tackle used for 
spinning a minnow ; minnow-tansy, a dish of 
fried minnows seasoned with tansy; minnow- 
trace, a trace intended to carry a minnow. 

1893 Outing (IT. S.) XXII. 86/2 The inside of her "minnow- 
can was lifted with care over the side. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. 214 Folding "Minnow Crate. 1863 Atkinson 
Stanton Grange (1864) 152 The wonderful skill of a "min- 
now-fisher. 1893 Bailey's Mag. May 358/x There is no 
accusation of easy times that can be justly applied to the 
minnow-fisher. 1633 Walton Angler i, xviii. (1661) 234 
The nimble turning of that [i.e. a sticklebag], or the 
Minnow, is the perfection of "Minnow-fishing. 1839 T. C. 
Hofland BriL Angler's Man. iv. (184X) 70 The first 
[manner of baiting with a minnow] ., is particularly calcu- 
lated for a clear water, as your tackle is finer than in any 
other mode of minnow-fishing. Ibid., The "minnow-rod 
should be of bamboo cane. Ibid. 72 Various kinds of "min- 
now-tackle may be purchased. 1655 Walton Angler t. 
xviii. (1661) 231 In the spring they make of them excellent 
"Minnow-Tansies. 1839 T. C, Hofland Brit. Angler's 
Man. iv. (1841) 71 You must now prepare a "minnow-trace 
of three yards of gut. 

b. quasi-tza) - . Very small, tiny. 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp, 623 The tribe of little minnow 
pocket-editions. 


Hence Miunowy a., abounding in minnows. 

1826 Gam pbell AYr/rf Flowers 23 What pictures of pebbled 
and minnowy brooks. 

Minnuet, Minnum, obs. ff. Minuet, Minim., 
Minny, dial, variant of Minnie, Minnow. 
Mino, Minoe, obs. ff. Mina 2, Minnow. 
Minom, obs. form of Minim. 

Minor (moi’noi), a. and sb. Forms: 3-4 
menor, 4 mynor, 4-5 menour, 5 menoure, 
-owre, -eour, minore, 6- minor, fa. L. minor , 
nom. sing, masc. and fem. (neut. minus Minus, 
declension-stem minor-) smaller, lesser, junior, f. 
Indogermanic root *min- small : cf. L. minukre , 
Gr. jiivvdeiv, OE. minsian to diminish, OTeut. 
*minzviz Jess, * minwizon- lesser : see Min a. 

OFr. bad menour (whence most of the ME. forms! :-L. 
minoretn accus., beside meindre (mod.F. moiitdre) :-L. 
minor. In early mod.Fr. the Latin word was adopted in 
special uses as miiteur. Cf. Sp., Pg. menor, It. minore .] 

A. adj. 

1. 1 . Friar Minor, \ Minor Friar a Franciscan. 

Rendering ofmed.L. Fratres Minores, lit. ‘lesser brethren 

the name chosen by St. Francis for the order founded by 
him, as expressing the humility which he desired its mem- 
bers to cultivate. Cf. B. x. 

The plural Is now friars minor ; formerly friar minors, 
friars minors, were common. 

1297 R. G lou c. ( Rolls) 1024 x pe ordre bigan of frere menors 
{mike sulue 3er [i.e. 1210] ywis. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxi. 139 Twa frere nieneours of Lombard y. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 333/1 Menour frere, or frere menowre, {P. nie- 
nowre friyr), minor. 1326 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W.de W. 1531) 140 
Though the frere minor gyue great example of holynes, .. 
yet [etc.]. 1633 Pagitt Christ ianogr. 1. iii. U636) 93 The 
Friers Minors onely, aie esteemed to be 60 thousand. 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals m. i. 238 They elected Pietro Fi- 
lardo, a Minor Fryer. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Friar, 
Franciscan, or grey, or minor, or begging, friars. 186* 
Chambers's Encycl.IV . ^iS/iThe Franciscans were properly 
denominated ‘ Friars Minor ’ [Fratres Minores). 

II. “= Lesser in various specific applications. 
(Not followed by than.) 

2 . Used as the distinctive epithet of the lesser 
(in various senses) of two things, species, etc., that 
have a common designation ; also applied to those 
members of a class that collectively form a sub- 
division as being smaller than the rest ; opposed 
to viajor. Chiefly in certain special collocations, 
many of which originated in med. or mod.Latin ; in 
most of these lesser may be substituted. Minor 
canon , excommunication, orders , prophets [see 
those sbs.). ^ Minor Fellow (Cambridge): a junior 
fellow. Minor planet : one of the asteroids oc 
small planets between Mars and Jupiter. 

1634 Trapp {title) A commentary .. upon the xtt Minor 
Prophets. 1670 Walton Lives iv. 21 He was made Minor 
Fellow in the year 1609 Major Fellow of the Colledge, 
March 15, 1615. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. 4 7 a s. 
(Camden) 92 John Tinker, one of the minor canons of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter's, Westm r . 1683 J. Poyntz 
Tobago 29 The Brazil Tree.. .Brazilleto, is a Minor or Junior 
Brazil. x86x G. F. Chambers Asirotu 1. ix. 51 A numerous 
group of small bodies revolving round the Sun which are 
known as the Minor Planets. _ 1863 Handbk. Chess 4 
Draughts 19 The Knight and Bishop, in contradistinction 
to the Rook and Queen, are termed minor pieces. *899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 765 The first fits occur during 
retarded dentition . .as very slight ‘ minor * attacks. 

b. In less definite sense : Comparatively small 
or unimportant; not to be reckoned among the 
greater or principal individuals of the kind. (Not 
now used with reference to physical or spatial 
magnitude, exc. as this involves importance.) Often 
in minor poet. 

A favourite use with. Sir T. Btowne, and common in 
subsequent writers. 

1623 B. Jonson Time Vind. (1640) 95 The unletter’d 
Clarke 1 major and minor Poet ! 1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. 
Med. it. § 1 Neither in the name of Multitude do I onely 
include the base and minor sort of people. 1646 — Pseud, 
Ep. v. xiii. 254 Petty errors and minor lapses, a 1682 — 
Tracts (1684) 36 The providence of Nature hath provided 
this shelter for minor fishes. 1693 Humours Town 36 _G pin- 
ing the Author .. Reputation ., with the Minor Criticks. 
Ibid. 106 Minor Authors, Beaux, and the rest of the illiterate 
Blockheads. <*1734 North Exam. in. vii. § 65(17401 551 
The Troubles that fell upon the Minor Abhorrers. 1771 
funius Lett. xlv. (1788) 257 The minor critic, who hunts 
for blemishes. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reform Wks. III. 
262 These minor principalities. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm 
II. 596 Three principal cross-rails . . besides a minot-rail, 
i860 Cornlu Mag. Dec. 74s A minor theatre. Ibid. 730 The 
minor parts will be mistakenly rendered or slurred. Ibid., 
Your minor gentlemen may walk about in palatial drawing- 
rooms with hats upon their heads [etc.]. 1879 M c Carthy 

Own Times xxix. II. 387 The air was filled with the voices 
of minor singers. 1897 Spectator 27 Nov. 771 Herrick, 
Crashaw, Christopher Smart, and, in our own time, Rossetti, 
would be ranked as minor poets because of a certain aloof- 
ness from the great human concerns. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 751 In all minor neuralgias. 

fc. St. James (the) minor'. = St. James the 
Less (see Less a. 3). Obs. 

?I4.. Stasyons of ferns. 515 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg, 
(r 881) 362 This was James J>e xnynoure. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1 . 205 St. James the Minor, first Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Thus we say, 
St. James minor ; Asia minor. ^ 

d. Ent. In collectors’ names of certain moths. 

1775 M. Harris Eng, Lepidoptera 9 Beauty, minor. 1869 



* 


MINOR. 

E. Newman- Brit. MotJis 398 The Minor Shoulder-knot 
{Fpunda viminalis), 

e. Surgery. Minor operations , those operations 
which do not involve danger to life {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1890) ; hence, minor operation ox operating instru- 
ment, an instrument for the performance of such 
operations. Minor surgery, the smaller operations 
required in the treatment of slight wounds and in- 
juries {Ibid. ). 

1862 Catal. Exkib. n. xvn. 125/2 Minor Operating In- 
struments, a complete set. 1895 Arnold’s Catal. Burg. 
Instr. 45 Minor operation and hernia instruments. 

f. Football. Minor point : A ‘ try ’ (in the Rugby 
game). Also, see quot. 1899. 

1896 Field x Feb. 172/2 Ashford improving on the minor 
point by kicking a splendid goal. 1899 Macnaghten in 
, Football (Badm. Libr.) 39 In the Eton field game there are 
thus two possible points to be scored — first the major point, 
or ‘goal’,. .and the minor point, or ‘rouge three of which 
are'.equivalent to a goal. 

3 . Math. + a. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1571 Digges Pantom, iv. Xivb,The diameter of the com- 
prehending sphere being a line rational!, the Icosaedrons 
side is a line irrationall, called of Euclide Minor. / bid. Y j, 
The comprehending spheres diameter being rational, bis 
con tey n ing circles semidiameter is an irrational of that kinds 
which Euclide calleth Minor. 

b. Minor axis (of an ellipse): the axis perpen- 
dicular to the major or transverse axis, and passing 
through the centre. 

1862 Catal. Internal. F.xhib. II. xi. 15 The difference 
between, major and minor axis being -012 of an inch 1885 
Leudesdorp Cremona's Proj. Geom. 273 The polar reciprocal 
of an ellipse (hyperbola) with respect to a circle having its 
centre at a focus and its radius equal to half the minor 
(conjugate) axis is the circle described on the major (trans- 
verse) axis as diameter. 

C. Minor determinant : a determinant whose 
matrix is formed from that of another determinant 
by erasing one or more rows and columns. 

1850 Sylvester in Philos. Mag. Nov. XXXVII. 365 Now 
conceive any one line and any one column to be struck out, 
■we get. .a square, one term less in breadth and depth than 
the original square ; and by varying in every possible 
manner the selection of the line and column excluded^ we 
obtain, supposing the original square to consist of 11 lines 
and n columns, such minor squares, each of which will 
represent what I term, a First Mmor_ Determinant relative 
to the principal or complete determinant. Now suppose 
lwo : lines and two columns struck out from the original 
square. .. These constitute what I term a system of Second 
Minor Determinants ; and . . we can form a system of rth 
minor determinants by the exclusion of r linesand r columns. 

4 . Logic. Minor term', the subject of the con- 
clusion of a categorical syllogism. Minor premiss, 
Proposition : that premiss of a syllogism which 
contains the minor term. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osar. 132 For the same 
purpose the minor proposition must bee denyed. 1650 Bax- 
ter Saints' A’, tt, vi. § 1 (1651) 250 The Major Proposition 
will not sure be denied... All the work therefore will lie in 
co ilirming the Minor. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.\. Syl- 
logism, They [A e, the two propositions of a syllogism] are 
both called, .premises, .and . .both are called antecedents, 
only the first the major, and the latter the minor. 1827 
Whately Logic iiL (ed. 2) 96 The proper order is to place 
the Major premiss first, and, the Minor second ; but this 
does not constitute the Major and Minor premises; for 
that premiss (wherever placed) is the Major which contains 
the Major term, and the Minor, the Minor. 1843 Mill Logic 
11. ii, § 1 The premiss, .which contains the middle term and 
the minor term is called the minor premiss of the syllogism. 

&. That constitutes the minority. Also rarely in 
predicative use: In a minority. 

1642 Ciias. I Anno, to Printed Bk. 13 That the Minor 
part of the Lords might joyn with the Major part of the 
House of Commons. 1659 Baxter KeyCath. xx, 99 If a 
minor party, .may step into the Tribunal, and pass sentence 
against the Catholick Church [etc.]. 1774 T. Hutchinson 
Diary 3 Oct., A person had the major vote for Alderman... 
Another person, .had the minor vote in the election, 1796 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) lv - *50 There may be an equal 
division where I had supposed the republican vote would 
have been considerably minor. Ibid. 152 In every other, 
the minor will be preferred by me to the major vote. 

6. Mus. a. Applied to intervals smaller by a 
chromatic semitone than those called major ; as 
minor third, sixth, seventh (and sometimes minor 
fourth and fifth, more usually called diminished 
ox imperfect). Hence also applied to the note 
distant by a minor interval from a given note. 
Also, in acoustical theory, applied to the smaller 
of two intervals differing by a minute quantity, as 
minor tone (vibration ratio Y> being less by a 
comma than the major tone , f) ; so, occasionally, 
minor semitone (usually called chromatic semitone ). 
b. Applied to a common chord or triad contain- 
ing a minor third between the root and the second 
note ; hence to a cadence ending on such a chord. 

0. Denoting those keys, or that mode, in which 
the scale has a minor third (also, usually, a minor 
sixth, and often a minor seventh). (In naming a 
key, minor follows the letter, as A minor.) 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 40 If A to 13 [lengths of 
strings] he as 6 to 5, they sound a Trihemitone, or Third 
Minor. Ibid. 50,# sound a Third Major,..# a Sixth Minor, 
Ibid. 114 There are two sorts of Tones; via Major and 
Minor. .. Tone Minor (to to 9) .. is the difference between 
Third Minor and Fourth. Ibid. 121 From F to % F, is a 
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Minor Hemitone, 25 to 24. - Ibid. 129, 7th Minor.. 9 to 5. 
1742 North Life Ld. Kfr. Guilford 298. He [sc. Holder] 
makes great ado about dividing Tones Major, Tones Minor, 
Dieses and Commas, with the Quantities of them.. 1777 Sir 
W. Jones Essilmit. Arts Poems, etc. '200 The minor mode 
of D is tender. 1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. Diss_. i. 19 All 
the ancient modes were in what we' should call minor keys. 
I797 Encycl. Brit. ted. 3) XII. 511 note, Thus far we have 
Only treated of fifths, fourths,, thirds major and minor, in 
ascending, Ibid, 512/2 The first , are called perfect chords 
major, the second perfect chords minor. xSii Busby Diet. 
Mus. s.v. Key, The natural keys of C major and A minor. 
1855 Browning Lovers’ Quarrel xviii, We shall -have the 
word In a minor third There is none but the cuckoo knows. 
1878 W. H. Stone Set. Basis Music v. f 83, rj = Minor 
Semitone. 1889 E. Prout Harmony (ed. 10) vii. § 171 This 
form is known as the Harmonic Minor Scale, the other two 
being called Melodic Minor.Scales. . 

d. Minor chords and keys, as compared with 
major, have usually a mournful or pathetic effect ; 
hence various figurative allusions. 

1869 T. H. Higginson Army Life 222 This minor-keyed 
pathos used to seem to me almost too sad to dwell upon. 
1874 Burnand My Time xvi, 142 His conversation was 
pitched in a minor key. 1900 Daily News 17 Oct 4/7 
— 's address., was pitched in a painfully minor mode. 

7 . Following the sb. qualified, a. In certain 
combinations correlative with similar combinations 
of Major, e. g. quint, tierce minor, bob-minor : 
see Quint sb.' 1 , Tierce, Bob sbA b. In boys’ 
schools, appended (as a Latin adj.) to a surname 
to distinguish the younger (in age or standing) of 
two namesakes. . (Abbreviated mi.) 

1791 in Eton School Lists 1791-1850 (1863) 2 Mr. Douglas 
via. Mr. Douglas mi. 1832 Rowckoft Conf. Etonian I, 
71 A member of the fifth form, Green minor by name. 1899 
B. Piiillfotts Human Boy 108, 1 bet she will, when Corkey 
minor turns up. 

III. 8. Under age ; below the age of majority. 
Now rare. 

i579-8o_ R eg. Privy Council Scot. III. 272 We, being yit 
minor, within the aige of fourtene yeiris.. annuli all the 
saidis infei'tmentis. 1397 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Ho- 
vtagium, [Homage] sulde be maid bi the vassall being 
minor, or ytaior, to his ouer-lorde. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 
145 At which time neuerthelesse the King, was Minor. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, ii. 9 Many, .were persons of minor 
age, or women. 1754-62 Hume Hist. Eng. I. xiv. 351 A wife 
..had made her minor son an instrument in this unnatural 
treatment ofhis father. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 
273 The public security, .was thought incompatible with a 
minor king. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India n, x. II. 431 
A regard for the interests of the minor Raja. 

B, sb. [The adj. used elliptl\ 

1 . A Franciscan friar. Cf. A. 1. Also Comb. 
Minor-Observantine — Observantine. 

13. . Poem Times Edw. II 163 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 331 
Menour and Jacobin, And freres of the Carme, and of Seint 
Austin, a 1325 Trental St. Gregory 1 1 in A nglia XIII. 333 
To mynor ne to frere Austyn To caryne [ read carme] ne to 
Jacobyn. C1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (181c) 330 He sent for 
Jon Comyn, pe lord of Badenauh; To Dounfres suld he 
come, vnto j>e Minours kirke. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 301 He. .to the menours ordrewent. c 1550 Bale 
K. Johan (Camden) 18 Jacobytes, Mynors, Whyght Cannes, 
and Augustynis. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 882 The 
Preaching Friars and Minors exhorted him. 1761 Ann. 
Reg. 146 In. the neighbourhood of Bagni. .three convents of 
the brothers of Aiinor-observantinsoftheorderofSt. Francis. 

2 . Logic. The minor term or the minor premiss 
or proposition of a syllogism. 

4x380 Wyclif Whs. (1880)382 Gabriel schal blow his home 
or pal ban preuyd pe mynor. 1540 Coveudale Canfut. 
Blandish g viij, Of an euell Maior and Minor foloweth a 
weake conclusion. 1660 Bond Scut. Reg. 246 The Major 
no man can deny, the Minor is inviolable, and the Conclu- 
sion perfect and sound. . 17x1 in 10th. Rep. Hist, MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 175 The minor, or the assumption, is uncon- 
troulable. 1840 Macaulay Clive Ess. (ed. Montague) II. 
463, Here the Commons stopped. They had voted the 
major and minor of Burgoyne’s syllogism'; but they shrank 
from drawing the logical conclusion. 

3. A person under (legal) age; —Infant 2. 
i6xs Davies Why Ireland, etc. 88 King Richard the second 

..for the first tenneyeares of his raigne was a Minor. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 5 June, My uncle then gave him to 
understand that I was still a minor. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. Ui. Hi. 143 The minor’s guardian guards the minor’s 
lands. 189a Gillespie Bar's Priv. Internal. Law (ed. 2) 
312 A Dutch minor, who is by the law of Belgium major, 
cannot dispose of his real property in Belgium without [etc.]. 

transf, and fig. cx 680 Beveridge Serin. (1729) I. 35 Our 
Christian being thus confirmed he is now looked upon in the 
eye of the church as no longer a minor. 

4 . Mus. Short for minor key, mode, etc.: see A; 6 . 
*797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 547 note, Such a piece is.. 

upon A, with mi, la, and its minor. 1841 J ebb Led, Cathe- 
dral Semi. ii. 15 A judicious use of the swell and a change 
from major to minor in the course of the Psalm. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Draina of Exile Poems 1850 I. 83 Floated on a 
minor fine Into the full chant divine. 

b. In figurative or allusive use : see A. <5 d. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Perplexed Music Poems 1850 I. 
329 The strain unfolds In sad, perplexed minors. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 368 Over this sample would 
Corelli croon, Grieving, by minors, like the cushat-dove, 
o. Math, f a, Arith. * Subtrahend. Obs. 
ifixa Colson Gen. Treas., Art Arithm. B bb 2 b, Of Sub- 
struction, . . The first number is to be called the Maior, grosse 
sum, sum total, or superior number, . .The second is named 
the Minor. . . The third is called the Ramainer, 

b, Minor of a determinant — minor determinant 
(see A. 3 c). 

1830 Sylvester in Philos. Mag. XXXVII, 366 The whole 
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of a system of rth minors being zero. Ibid., We shall have 
only to deal with a system ai first minors. 

6. A name lor moths of the genus Miana. 

1843 Humphreys & (Westwood Brit. Moths 1. 179 Miana 
liierosa (.the rosy minor). Miana strigilis (the marbled 
minor). 1862 F. O. Morris Brit. Moths II. tx5~ii7. 

7 . Football. A minor point. 

1890 Stratford on Avon Herald 24 Oct. 2/1 No other 
points being scored, the ‘good old second ’ were left victo- 
rious by x try and 2 minors to 1 minor. 1896 Field 1 Feb. 
171/3 The bid for goal led to a minor being conceded by 
the visitors. . 

8. In boys’ schools : One’s younger brother or 
‘minor’ namesake. 

1863 [Hemyng] Eton School Days vii. 82 Let my minor 
pass, you fellows !.. Here, Chudleigh, just make room there. 

9 . Short for ‘minor theatre ‘minor work’. 

1837 T. Hook Jack Brag xvn, She is engaged at one of 

the Minors, and calls herself, in the bills, Roseville, a 1849 
H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 153 Why is this play set down 
among'Shakspeare’s minors ? 

Minor, obs. or erron. f. Mina 2 , Miner, Minot. 
Ifinorage (mornoredg). [f. Minor + -age.] 
The condition of being under age ; minority. 

x888 E. Salt Hist. Standon 84 During the minorage of 
the heir. 

Minorale, -all, obs. forms of Mineral. 

+ Minor and. Arith. Obs. [ad. med.L. rninS- 
r and us (sc. nttmerus), gerundive of minorare : see 
next.] =» Minuend. 

X709-29 V. Mandey Syst. Math., Arith. 13 The Remainer 
added to the Subducend, if the Sum makes the Minorand, 
’tis right. 

t Mi*norate, V. Obs. [f. med.L. mineral-, 
ppl. stem of minorare to diminish, f. L. minor-em 
less : see Minor.] trans. To diminish, depreciate. 

1534 Act 26 Hen, VIII, c. 6 § xx This present acte.. shall 
not extende..to. .or minorate any liberties., or anctoritie of 
any lorde marcher. 1623 [see Minimate.il ]. 1628 A. Leigh- 
ton in Camden M isc, V 1 1 . p. vi, Magnanimious Henry whom 
we do not name to minorate the parts of our present Sove- 
raigne. 1682 Sin T. Browne Chr. Mor. m. § 10 Forget not 
how assuefaction unto anything minorates the passion from 
it. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Minorated, diminished, or made less, 
t Minor a'tion. Obs. [agent-n. f. med.L. 
minorare : see prec. and -ation.J 
X. A lessening, diminution. 

1607 Walsall Life Christ C 4, This willing minoration 
and exinanition of himselfe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. n. v. 86 The Loadstone, whose effluencies are both 
continuall, and communicable without a minoration of 
gravity. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp, 1,. Ad. Sect. v. 58 
The excuse and minoration of our actuall impieties. 1696 
Phillips, Minoration, a diminishing, or making less. 1856 
in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

2 . Mild purgation by laxatives. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Comfit, vi. 229 Some minoration of 
the crude matter must be procured first by Clysters. 

+ Meliorative, a.. and sb. Obs. [f. Minorate 
v. -r -ive. Cf. F. mmoratif (Cotgr.).] a. adj. 
That diminishes or lessens. Of medicines : Gently 
laxative, b. sb. A gently laxative medicine. 

1543 Traheron Vigo s Chirnrg. ix. Add. 225 Clysters 
sometymes do supplye the rowme of minoratyve medicines. 
1633 Hart Diet of Diseased in. xiv. 284 When . . wee feare 
lest nature faint before perfect concoction, we may some- 
times use a gentle minorative. 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 112 
Nothing but minorative apozems should be ordered. Ibid. 
232 Others give minoratives more frequently. 

Minorca (minpuka). Also 9 Menorca. [Sp. 
Menorca .] The name of the second in size of the 
Balearic islands. Used allrib., us Minorcafowi (also 
Minorca), a much esteemed black variety of the 
domestic fowl introduced from Spain ; Minorca 
holly (see quot.). Hence Mino rcan and the equi- 
valent + Minorquin, f Menorquine [Sp. Menor- 
quln\. a. adj. of or belonging to the island of 
Minorca; b. sb. an inhabitant of Minorca; also, the 
language of the inhabitants of Minorca. 

1760 Smollett Contin. Hist. Eng., Geo. II, ann. 1756 1. 327 
Five and twenty Minorquin bakers were hired. 1785 Genii. 
Mag. IN. 1. 66 The Minorquins, when they see an English- 
man, follow him, 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 97/2 In character and 
manners, the Menorquines resemble the natives of Mal- 
lorca. , 1848 E. S. Dixon Orn, $ Dom. Poultry 251 In North 
Devon they call the Spanish Fowls ‘ Minoreas’. 1853 
Naturalist III. 225 Ilex Balearica , the Minorca Holly; 
a very distinct variety of the Common Holly, being readily 
distinguished by its yellow green leaves. 1882-3 Schajf's 
Encycl. Relig. KnowL III. 2065 During the British sway, 
a number of Minorcans and Greeks were introduced by 
Mr. Turnbull [into Florida]. 1807 Baghot De la Bf,re New 
Poultry Guide 11. 38 Blue Andalusians, black Minoreas, and 
white Leghorns, all universally admitted to be prolific layers. 
Minoreas 1 (msi’norcs). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms; 
4 menouresse, 5 meneresss, 7 minoress. [ME. 
menour esse, a. OF. menouresse, f. menour Minor 
sb. 1 : see - ess. (In med.L. minonssa.)) A nun of 
the second order of St. Francis, known as Poor 
Clares, whose house outside Aldgate gave its 
name to the Minor ies, a street still existing in the 
City of London. 

Susters Meneresses (quot. 1451) is after OF. sereurs me- 
neuresses. 

139S E. F. Wills (1882) 7 The Religiouse Wommen the 
Menouresses dwellyngge withoute algate of london, 1451 
Rolls o/Parlt. V, 224/r The Abbesse and Covent of the 
Susters Meneresses withoute Algate. 1631 WEf/ver Anc. 
Funeral Mtm ■ 755 These Nunnes were of the -order of S. 
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Clare, and called Minoresses. 1897 Cath. Diet. (ed. 5)726/2 
The first monastery of F rancisean nuns or Minoresses formed 
in England (1293) was outside Aldgate. 

Minoress 2 (mai-nores). rare— 0 , [f. Minor 
+ -ESS.] A female minor. 1882 in Ogilvie. 
Minorist (maimorist). rare— 1 , [f. Minor + 
-1ST.] = Minorite si?. 1 . 

1836 Tracts for Times No. 75. 9 The Fratres Minores 
(Minorists or Franciscans) adopted the new usage. 

Minorite (maimorait), sb. and a. [f. Minor 
+ -ITE.j A. sb. 

1 . A friar minor or Franciscan. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 41/2 Malachias, the minorit 
or greie frier. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 427 lohn a 
Monte Coruino, a Minorite. 1760 Jqrtin Erasm. II. 118 
Then follows a short letter to some Minorites, who defamed 
Erasmus. 1883 Jessop in 19 ih Cent. July 99 The Mino- 
rites were the Low Churchmen of the 13th century. 

2. *f a. A person of minor rank [06s.), b. allu- 
sive nonce-use. One busied abont minor matters. 

1644 Milton A re op. (Arb.) 41 Our inquisiturient Bishops, 
and the attendant munorites their Chaplains, a 1670 Hacket 
A bp. Williams n. (1693) 102 The Respondent takes no 
notice that a Bishop wrote the Letter : For why not rather 
some Minorite among the Clergy? 1807 Southey Espyi- 
ella’s Lett. (1814) I. 233 The ordinary pursuits of mankind 
are not as innocent as that of these experimental Minorites 
or Minims. 

B. adj. Of the order of Friars Minor. 

1563-87 Foxe A. Sf M. (1596) 236/2 The order. of the 
minors or minorit friers descended from one Francis, .of. . 
Assisium. 1598 Hakluyt Pop. I, 53 A Frier Minorite, 
called Simon de Sanct. Quintin. <21604 Hanmer Chron. 
Irel. (1633) 73 There was another Livinus a French man, a 
Fryer minorite. 1766 Entice London IV. 310 On the scite 
.. there anciently stood the abbey of Minorite nuns. 1893 
K. Gould Conversed. Dellinger x. 245 S. Bonaventure, 
a member of the Minorite order. 

Minority (minp'riti). [ad. F. minorili or 
med.L. minSritas , f. L. minor-em Minor : see -nr. 
Cf. Sp. minoridad , Pg. minoridade, It. minority.'] 

+ 1. The condition or fact of being smaller, in- 
ferior, or subordinate. Ohs. 

1533 More Answ. to Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1051/2 The 
minoritie, and the obedyence y l the scripture speketh of in 
Christ, is all meat of his manhod. 1592 Kyd Sot. 4 Pers. 
IV, ii. 62 What, art thou that petty pigmie that chalenged 
me at Rhodes, whom I refused to combat for his minoritie ? 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. vi. 117 There may, I 
confesse, from this narrow time of gestation ensue a mi- 
nority, or smallnesse in the exclusion. .2727-52 Chambers, 
Cycl. s.v. Character, L. Is the sign of minority. 

2. The state of being minor or under age ; the 
period during which a person remains under age j 
nonage; f in, t within minority, under age. 

1547 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 78 Dispensand.with thair 
minorite and less aige,. . without payment of onyteind penny. 
1579-80 North Plutarch , Comp. Theseus 4 Rom. (1595) 45, 
Theseus.. stole awaye Helen in hir minoritie, being nothing 
neere to consent to marrye. 1617 Moryson.///m, iu. 217 
The Pupill.-is held under daies or in minority till he be 
twenty one yeres old. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 7, I.. being 
young, and within minority. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. 
St. v. xviii. 432 The minority of Princes ought not to lessen, 
their Subjects reverence unto them. , 2757 H. Walpole 
Lett. (1846) II. 404 It is become the peculiarity of the House 
of Orange to have minorities. r8s6 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 76 A youth in England, emerging 
from his minority, 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 1. 265 The 
long minority of Henry the Sixth, who was a boy of nine 
months old at his father’s death. 

t b. The early part of life, youth. Ohs. 

2632 Lithgow Trav, ix.415 Such a man can neither seduce 
his minority with ill examples, nor marre his waxen age 
with a false impression. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil, 
p. xix, A Principle imbibed in Minority, 
c. transf. and fig. Now rare. 

16x1 Donne Anal. World, ist A nnivers. (1625) 12 When 
Stag, and Rauen, and the long liu’d tree..dy’de in mino- 
ritee. 2631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 160 An old hooke' 
in broken English, which crept into the world in the mino- 
ritie of Printing, 1632 tr. BriteTs Praxis- Med, 59 This 
disease, .doth sticke clo>e to the patient, vnlesse it bee 
taken away by medicines in its minority. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, 1, vii, 25 Yet are our authorities but 
temporary and not, to he imhraced beyond the minority of. 
our intellectuals. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. rSsr V. - 
373 For the Magistrate. . to. make the Church his meer 
Ward, as always in Minority, .. is neither just nor pious. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 616 In this her dark minority, how 
toils, .the human soul ! 

3 . The smaller number or part ; a number which, 
is less than half the whole number ; spec, the 
smaller party voting together against a majority 
in a deliberative assembly or electoral body. 

1736 Ainsworth Lat. Did., Minority (lesser number), 
*755 in Johnson. 1789 Burke Corr. (1844I III. 95 We are 
a minority ; hut then we are a very large minority. 1790 — 
Pr. Rev. (ed. 2) 186 In a democracy, the' majority of the' citi- 
zens is capable of exercising the most cruel oppressions upon 
the minority. 1809-10. Coleridge Friend (1865) 137 . The 
tone of men, who are conscious that they are in a minority. 
1828 Macaulay Ess., Haila?n ad fin., Conspiracies and in- 
surrections in which small minorities are engaged. 1886-94 
H. Spencer A ntobiogr, II. Iiii. 298 It ip my habit to say what 
I think, though I may. so show myself ope of a very small 
minority, or even a minority of one. 1898 A llbutt's Syst. 
Med. V. 1004 The insxifficiehcy of the mitral valve, which 
occurs in a. minority of cases.of exophthalmic goitre. 19031 
R, D.Shaw Pauline Ep. u. i. 86 Men of pure Gallic blood . 
must in Paul’s time have been greatly in the minority. 

4 . In voting, the number of votes cast for or by 
the party opposed to the majority. 


1774 Burke Sp. Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 414 The minority 
did not reach to more than 39 or 40. 1788 Jefferson Writ, 
(1859) II. 533 The minorities in most of the accepting States 
have been very acceptable. 

S. attrib. and Comb., as minority debt, a debt 
incurred by a person while under age; minority 
platform U.S., the ‘ platform ’ put forward by 
the minority of a party ; minority report, a 
separate report framed by those members of a 
committee or other body who are unable to agree 
with the majority ; minority teller, one who 
counts or records votes for a minority ; f minority 
waiter (meaning obscure ; by some explained as 
* a waiter out of work by others as 4 an extra- 
ordinary tide-waiter’, i. e. one not regularly em- 
ployed), 

1897 Daily. News 13 May 8/s The half-crown cigars were 
also ’•minority debts? 1905 Daily Chron. 24 June 6/6 He 
has raised 4s,ooo. .out of which he paid his minority 
debts. 2902 N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 271 The captors were 
able to defeat the ^minority platform. 1902 Daily Chron. 

27 Feb. 5/1 He had to occupy the unusual position of being 
the ’minority-teller at the table. 2775 Sheridan Rivals u. 
i, I told Thomas that your Honour had already inlisted five 
disbanded chairmen, seven *minority waiters, and thirteen 
billiard markers. 

f Mi’norize, Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Minor a.+ 
-ize. Cf. Minorate 57.] < irons. To depreciate. 

16x5 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe i. 34 Hee that will take 
vpon him to Minorize the learning of Authors. 

t Minorque. Obs. rare— 1 . [Fr. : see Mi- 
norca.] A kind of cloth. 

2792 A. Young Trav. France ir. xix. (1794) II. 539 They 
make, .camblets, calimahcoes, minorques, coarse cloths. 

Minorship (maimoijv-p). [f. Minor + -ship.] 
The state of being a minor (Ogilvie 18S2). 

tl Minot (mzn<?). [F., f. mine a measure of 6 

bushels.] An obsolete French measure of capacity, 
varying according to locality and the nature of the 
commodity to be measured : the standard value, 
was 3 (French) bushels = about 39-36 litre, 

1585 T, Washington tr. Nickolay's Pay. tv. xxxiii. 155 b, 
Those which were found aswel in grayn, as fruits of yerely 
reuenues the quantity of 500. minots. 1668 Land. Gas. No. 
259/4 His Majesty. .intends. .to abate 4 Crowns upon 
each Minot [printed minor], or measure of four French 
bushels of Salt. T727 Bradley Pam. Did. s. v. Bread, They 
take a Minot of this Flower .. leaven and boult it, and cover 
it well with the same Flower or Meal. 2727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Measure, The minot consists of three busheis; 
the mine of two minots. 1830 Ranken Hist. France VIII. 
vni. vi. 393 The minot contained three bushels, 
Minotary, obs. form of Minatory. 

Minotaur (mrncTp.i). Gr. Myth. [ad. Gr. 
M ivwravp-os (L, Minot aur-us, OF. Minotaur, IF. 
Minotaure , ), f. MiVoj? Minos -t ravpos bull.] A 
fabulous monster, the son of Pasiphae, wife of 
Minos king of Crete, and a bull, represented as 
having the body Of a man and the head of , a bull. 
He was confined in. the Cretan labyrinth and fed 
with human flesh. He was slain by Theseus, who 
thus freed, Athens from her annual tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the 
monster. Hence used allusively. 

c 1385 Chaucer L, G, IV. 2104 (Ariadne) The mynatour 
[». rr. Mynotawrje, -taure, Mynataur], 2390 Gower Cbnf. 
II. 304 Minotaure.. c 1470 HenrySon Mor. Fab. V. [Pari, 
Beasts) xiv, The minotaur, ane monster meruelous, 1500-20 
Dunbar Feni'eit Freir 66 The Menatair [v.r. Mynataur] 
marvelus. 1591 Shaks. r Hen. VI, v. iii. 189 There Mino- 
taurs and vgly Treasons lurke. 1592 Daniel Compl. Rosa- 
mond lxix, Heere I inclos’d from all the world a sunder, 

! The Minotaure of shame kept for disgrace. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. in. xxii, But don’t give yourself for a meal to a 
I minotaur like Bull’. 1900 United Service Mag. Jan. 427 All 
I those who were the hope arid future strength of the race 
i, were devoured by the Imperial Minotaur [sc. Napoleon] In 
pursuit of his dream of universal domination, 
b. A representation of this, esp. Her. 

C1386 Chaucer Knits T. 122 And by his Baner horn is 
his penoun Of gold ful riche, in which ther was ybete The 
; Mynotaur which pat he slough in Crete. 1572 Bossewell 
; Armorien. 49 R. beareth azure, a Minotaure d’ Argente. 

; 1776 Burney Hist. Mns. (1789) I. 11. iii, 337 In a medal in- 
scribed Caleno the Minotaur is seen. 

Minouet, obs. form of Minuet. 

Minour, obs. form of Mines. 

I t Mino - very. Law, Oh. ■ [app. a corrupt 
form of Manoeuvre. The- source from which 
Cowell obtained the word is unknown.] (See quot.) 
1607 Cowell Inlerpr., A/«<w<f;ej/,.signifieth some tres- 
' passe or offence committed by a man's, handle work in the 
Forest, as an engyn to catch Deere. 

[Hence in Diets.; those of recent date substitute 
the form manoveiy.] ’ , 

i Minow, obs. form of Mtnnow. 

Minowaye, variant of Minaway ( = minuet). ' 
: f Minozin. Obs. 

1680 Land . Gaz. No. 1567/4 A sad Minoziri colour cloth 
i Coat. . 

Minrall, Minre, obs, ff. Minerax,, Mine pron. 
i Minse, -sed, -sen, -ser, obs. ff. Mince, etc. 

: Minsh, -ery, obs. forms of Minch, -ery. 

| t Minsicaly a. Obs. rare-*K [? f. Mince v, 

I +-ICAU.] ? Mincing, dainty. 

a 1586 Sidney . Wanstead Play in Arcadia , etc. (1605) 571 


A woman, of a minsicall countenance, but.. not three quar- 
ters so beautious as your selfe, 
t Mi nsing'. Obs. [f. *minse vb. (cogn. w. Min 
v.) + -IN& l.J Remembrance. 

£2330 R. Brunne Chron.Wacc ^326 Of hym ys mynsyng 
wib-outen ende, ffor he made a cite of ioye_ After his name, 

& calde hit Troye. — Chron. (1810) 201 pi mistlede be in 
pi mynsyng, Euer more to drede, eft to do suilke jiing. 

Minsitive : see Mxnceative. 

Minster 1 (mimstai). Forms: x, 4-6 myn- 
ster, 3-6 mynstte, z minister, 3 munster, 
-tre, 4 mynyster, -tre, menestre, mynstire, 
4-5 mynstere, xnynistre, 5 mynester, myn- 
stir, xuinistre, minstre, X, 6- minster. [OJE. 
mynster prehistoric *munistrjo, a. popular L. 
*monisierium— Eecl. L. monasterium Monastery. 
Cf. OHG. munislri (MHG., mod.G. munster 1 , 
MDu. monster (early mod-Du. munster), ON. 
mustari.] 

f 1. A monastery; a Christian religious house. 
<2900 tr. Bcedats Hist. i. xxxiii. (Schipper), "Waes semresta 
abbud jses ylcan mynstres [L. eiusdem monasteni ] Petrus 
haten. c 1205 Lay. 29357 Gurmund falde pa munstres and 
an-heng alle pa munkes. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) I. 
261 Faste by pe mynystre [L. cenobium\ of Seint Michel is 
marbil i-founde. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 6695 A myn- 
stere, Dliellyng for monkes and him injere. c 2475 Partn/ay 
2596 Faire maillers, that ministre roiall. 1513 Braoshaw 
St. Werbiirge 11, 91 Erie Leofrice repared . . The mynstre 
of Werburge, gyuyng therto liberie. 

2. The church of a monastery; a church which 
had its origin in a monastic establishment ; also 
applied gen. to any church of considerable size or 
importance, esp. a collegiate or cathedral church. 

cg6o Laws K. Edgar 1, i, Man agife ailce teoSunge to 
pani ealdan mynstre [L. ad matrem ecclesiam ] pe seo hyrnes 
tohyrS. 1056-66 Inscription (at Kirkdale Ch, Y01 ksh.), Or in 
Gamal svna bohte s£s Gregorivs minster Donne hit wes lei 
tobrocan & tofalan, 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3230 j?e heye 
munstre of winchestre. 23.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 2063 pe 
al-m> - 3ty washer mynyster mete, pe lombepesaker-fysaper 
to reget. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 30 Seynt Willyams 
toumbe in ye mynstre of ye trinyte. c 2450 Merlin vi. 98 
Than thei. .yeden a-gein in-to the mynistre to heir oute the 
masse. 2470-85 Malory Arthur xni. ix. 624, 1 shal assay 
■ to bere hit [the shield], and soo bare hit oute of the mynstre. 

<2 2599 Arc. Bk. IV. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 278 The 
colligiat ciiurche or minster,. in Ripo‘. a 1645 Habington 
Sum. Wares, in Wares. Hist. Soc. Proc. 11. 191 The cloyster 
of the Mynster of Worcester. 2675 Ogilby Brit. (2698) 20 
The Cathedral or Minster [at Lincoln] is a stately structure- 
1771 Smollett Humph. CL 4 July, As for. the minster [at 
York], I know not how to distinguish it, except by its great 
size. <-12878. Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archit. (1879), I. 200 
Yorkshire is especially the land of minsters and abbey- 
churches. 2898 Leach in Beverley Ck, Act Bk. (Surtees) 
Introd. 34 The word minster itself is peculiarly one used not 
of monasteries but of secular churches— York, Beverley, 
Ripon, Southwell, Lincoln, Liehfieid ; Wimboine, these are 
the churches to which the title of minster has clung, . .and, 
they were one and ail churches of secular canons, 
f b. transf, A Temple. 6%. 

C1200 Ormin 7580 pe}3 comenn inn till ^errsakem & inntill 
Godess minnstre. a 1400-50 Alexander 2174 When he was 
full jiare & fedd he fiittis with his ost,To Tergarontes he te,e 
pareti3twasa mynstre. c 1400 Maun dev. (2839) xvi. 274 
Before the Mynstre of this Ydole is a Vyvere. 2562 Pharr 
JBneid vii. Z iv b, 1 hree hundred mynsters chief along the 
towne wyde open stands. 2582 Nuce Seneca's Octavia tu 
ii. 274 b, Whom as a God in minsters we adorne. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as minster-aisle (also fig.), 
-church, -door, -fund, -gate, -garth, pile , -quire, 
- yard ; f minster book, a book used in church. 

c 1450 St. Cnthbcri (Surtees) 4263 pe *mynster yles were 
made as warde. 2863 Hawthorne Our Old Home, Lich- 
field 1 . 21 1 Overarched by a minster-aisle of venerable trees. 
c 1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 109 Alse pe holi *minster-boc sei 5 , 
1828 Scott/'*. M. Perth iii, I believe she thinks the whole 
world is one great *Minster-church. 23.. St. Erketnvolde 
) 228 in Horstm. Altehgl. Leg. (2881) 269 *Mynster-dores 
' were makyd opone, queue matens were songene. 23,. . E, E. 
AlLit. P. C. 268 As mote in at a munster dor, so mukel 
wern his chawlez. 14.:. Sir Bernes (M.) 4275 The kyngia, 

. dough ter was. .to the mynester durre I-led, Vnto sir Myles 
was shewed. 2829 G. Poulson Sever lac 68r Trustees of 
the *minster fund, c 1400 St. Alexius (Cotton) 200 With- 
owtyn att the * mynster yate. 2393 Test.Ebor. (Surtees) L 
; 185 My graven in the ^mynster Garth. 1866 Neale Se- 
1 quences Hymns 232 Lincoln’s ^minster pile. 2634-5 
Brereton T rav. (Chatham Soc. ) 72 Erected in the *minster-, 
quire. 1842 W. White Directory Lines. 124 '’•Minster yard, 

t Mi 1 Sister 2 « Obs. [From the name of Munster 
; a German city, capital of Westphalia.] A kind of 
linen cloth originally imported from Munster. 

2622 Sc, Bk. Customs in', H aly burton s Ledger (2867) 321 
; Minsters the rowle contening xv hundfeth einis, iii'xx li. 
1698-9 Houghton Colled. Hnsb. <? ’t rade No. 343 (1727) 
II. 382 Of minsters from Germany 74246 ells. 

Minster, obs. form of Minister v. 1 
Minstracy, -trail, -tralsie, -ay, obs. ff. 
Minstrel, -trnesy. 

t Mi’nstraly. Sc. Obs. Forms : 4 menstrely, 
4, 6 -traly, 6 menstrallio, -tralia, -ye. [f., 
; Minstrel + -t.] = Minstkelst. 

c.1.375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. ( George V 191 Til haf had 
menstrely & in all degre haf mad mery. Ibid. 662 pane 
: wes mad grat Ioy in hy with syndry kynde pf menstraiy.' 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxviii. 23 Eor mirth, for menstrallie 
: and play, : 2549 Compl. Scot, vi. 65 Appollo. , vltht his sueif 
njenstralye. 2567 Glide V Godl/'e Ball. (S'.T.S.) 37 Quheii 
thatjhe. . hard the menstrallie [v.r. menstraiy] anpne, The 
: dansing, and the greit blyithnes [etc.]. ' 


MINSTREL. 

Miastre, obs. form of Ministry. 

Miustrsl (mrnstrel), Forms: a. 3 mene- 
stral, {pi. msnestraus) ; 0 . 4 mynystrel, minis- 
trele.minestrale, ^mynystral.p mynistralle, 
6 mynystrell, mynnystrelle, (7 ministr el) ; 
7. 4 msnstrelle, 4-5 menstrale, -alle, 4-6, 7 
Sc. menstral, 5 Sc. menstraille, 5-6 menstrell, 
6 menstrall ; 5 . 4 mynstraell, -tral(e, (mun- 
stral), 4-5 minstral(e, mynstralle, 4-6 myn- 
strel(le, minstralle, 5 minstrall, 5-6 minstrelle, 
6 minstril,mynstrell,6-7minstrell, 7 minstrill, 
6 - minstrel, [a. OF. menestral , -terel, minisiral, 
-terel (F. minestrtl)— Pr. menestral officer, person 
employed, attendant, musician lateL. ministerial- 
em one having an official duty, f. ministerium : see 
Ministry. 

OF.bad a synon. menestrier (mod.F. vtenltrier village 
musician), f. menestrel with alteration of suffix. The It. mini- 
strello, Sp. ministril, Pg. ministrel , are formed after Fr.] 
fl. gen. A servant having a special function. 
Obs. rare~ x . 

a 1235 After. R. 84 An oSer half, Dime'S nu 3eme of hwuche 
two mesteres [jeos two menestraus [sc. the flatterer and the 
backbiter] serue '3 hore louerde, ]>e deofle of helle. 

2 . In early use (i. e. down to the end of the 
1 6th c.), a general designation for any one whose 
profession was to entertain his patrons with sing- 
ing, music, and story-telling, or with buffoonery or 
juggling. In modern romantic and historical use 
commonly with narrowed and elevated applica- 
tion : A mediaeval singer or musician, esp. one 
who sang or recited, to the accompaniment of his 
own playing on a stringed instrument, heroic or 
lyric poetry composed by himself or others. 

The use of the word in romantic poetry and fiction has 
so coloured its meaning that the application to a mere jester, 
mountebank, or conjuror, originally common, would now 
seem inappropriate. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5509 Menestrel he was god 
ynou & harpare in eche poynte. 1362 Langl. P. PI, A. 
Prol. 33 And summe M urj>hes to maker) as Munstrals 
cunne. ? (11366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 764 Ther mightest 
thou see these floutours, Minstrales, and eek logelours. 
c 1386 — Sir Thopas 134 Do come he seyde my Mynstrales 
And geestours for to tellen tales Anon in myn Armynge. 
14.. Norn, in Wr.-W ulcker 693 Hie presiigiator, myn- 
stralle. 1423 in T. Sharp Dies. Pageants Coventry (1825) 
207 Thei have retained Matthew Ellerton. .& John Trum- 
por Mynstrells as for the Cite of Coventry, c 1440 A Iphabet 
of Tales ccclvi. 245 He saw mynstrallis & iogtillurs. Ibid . , 
He said, hym had levur clethe Criste ber-with, or pure men, 
}>an for to giff bairn to mynstrallis, for, he said, it was no 
noder to giff to mynstrals bod for to offyr to fendis. 1508 
in Lysons Envir. Loud. (1792) I. 226 To the menstorell 
Upon May-day, 004. 1535 Coverbale Matt. ix. 23 When 
lesus came into the rulers house, and sawe the minstrels 
[so x6xx] and the people raginge. 1539 Cromwell in Merri- 
man Life $ Lett. (rqo2) II. 236 Item youe shall allows to 
Mr. Brereton and Mr. Gryffilh their chaplaynes and min- 
sttalles. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 23 A 1 the 
musicions & minstrels, .playe on theyr instrumentes. 1359 
A bp. Hethf, in Strype Ann. Ref.{\t>m,) I. App.vi.403 Kinge 
Davyd.. placed himselfe amongest the mynystrells. *397 
Maldon, Essex Liber C. 146 b, The said John Cooke., shall 
.. the said John Hill. .instructe..in the.. arte misterie and 
facultie ofa minstrel!. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Minstrel, 
a Player on the Violin; a Fidler, or Piper. 1768 Beattie 
(title) The Minstrel. 1803 Scott {title) The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 1846 W bight Ess. Mid. Ages I. ii. 68 The [Anglo- 
Norman] minstrel shows himself every where a bitter satirist 
upon ecclesiastics. 1850 O. Winslow inner Life vi. 181 The 
banquet is ready and the minstrels are tuning their harps, 
b. Used derisively with pun on minister. 

1389 Nashe A Imond for Parrat 8 b, I forgette to tel you 
what a stirre he keepes against dumbe ministers, and neuer 
writes nor tallies of them,' but hee calleth them minstrels. 

3 . iransf, Used poet, or rhetorically for a 
musician, singer, or poet. 

1718 Prior Solomon 11. 71 Music’s force can ; ,make. .the 
lynx forget His wrath to man, and lick the minstrel’s feet. 
1819 Wonosw. To Dr. Wardsw. 1 The Minstrels played 
their Christmas tune To-night beneath my cottage-eaves. 
1831 — Yarrow Revisited 1. 8, I stood, looked, listened, 
and with Thee, Great Minstrel of the Border I 1839 — 
Th. on Banks Nith $6 Sweet Mercy ! to the gates of Heaven 
This Minstrel lead, his sins forgiven, a 1881 Rossetti 
House of Life ix, Behold this minstrel is unknown ; Bid 
him depart, for I am minstrel here. 

4 . Chiefly in plural and with prefixed defining 
word, as Christy, negro , nigger minstrels'. The 
designation assumed by certain bands of public 
entertainers in the U.S. and subsequently also in 
England, who, with blacked faces and wearing 
grotesque costumes, performed interludes represent- 
ing negro life in the southern states, with songs 
and music ostensibly of negro origin, 

*864, 1871 [see Negro 3], 1873 [see Christy]. 1904 Daily 
Chron. 29 Mar, 3/6 April 9 has been fixed for the last per- 
formance of the Mohawk Moore and Burgess Minstrels at 
St. James’s Hall, 

6. allrib. 

1713-20 Pope Iliad xxiv. 81 This Minstrel God, . . Stood 
proud to Hymn, and tune his youthful Lyre. 1767 Percy 
Ess. Auc. Minstrels in Relit}. (1794) I. p. liv, The old 
Minstrel-ballads are in the northern dialect. 1 1810 Scott 
Lady of L, vi. xjv, Free from thy minstrel-spirit glanced, 
Fling; me the picture of the fight. 1813 — Trier m. 1. 
xlx, The attributes of those high days Now only live in 
minstrel-lays. 
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Hence Mi’nstrel v. irons., to sing of, celebrate 
in song. HtFnstreless, a female minstrel. Mi'n- 
strelling' vbl. sb., the performance of music, 
t Mti'nstrelship, (a) minstrelsy, the performance 
of music ; ( b ) (with possessive pronoun) the per- 
sonality of a minstrel. 

1471 in T. Sharp Diss. Pageants Coventry (1825) 35 It’ 
paid to the waytes for mynstrelship. . vj«. a 1578 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 381 With singing and 
danceing, minstrelling and playing. 1647 Haddington 
Presbyt. Rec. in Baron Crt, of St itchill (1905) Introd. 35 
Profane minstrellings in time of dinner or supper tends to 
great debauchery. 1817 Blackm. Mag.l. 169 No monument 
tells, ’mid the wilderness green, Where the minstreless lies 
of the Border the last. 1822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 
xvi. 218 I’ll knock your musical noddles together. .. That 
will be a new tune for your minstrelships. Ibid. 219 Touch 
thou shalt not : my minstrelship defies thee. 1873 Leland 
Egypt. Sketch Bk. 127 Such poets as Bayard Taylor, who 
once minstrelled an Arab’s horse. 

Minstrelsy (mrnstrelsi). Forms : a. 4 me- 
nestrelsy, -tralcis, menistralsi; 0 . 4 men- 
stralcye, 5 menstraley, -sie, -sy ; 4 menstraeie, 
menstracy, 5 menstrasy(e ; 7. 4 mynystralsye; 

S. 4 (xnistralsi, munstralsye), minstraleie, 
-eye, mynstralcie, 4-5 minstralcy, myn- 
straleye, -sy, 4, S minstralsy, 5 mynstralsi, 
-sie, mynstrelsee, -eye, mynstrylsy, 5-6 myu- 
stralcy, -sye, mynstrelsy, 6 minstreley, 6-7 
minstralsie, 7 minstrelsie ; 4 minstracie, myn- 
strasy, -trecye, -trisye, 5 (munstrassye), myn- 
straoy ; 7- minstrelsy, [ad. OF. menestralsie, 
-trancie, f. menestrel a minstrel : see Minstrel.] 

1 . The art, occupation, or practice of a minstrel ; 
the practice of playing and singing; in mod. use 
only poet, and arch. + To make minstrelsy, to 
produce music. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4716 He hadde no grace 
to sey with-alle His graces ryghte deuoutely For be noyse 
of f>e mynstralsy. 13. , Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3363 Than was 
thare made grete menestrelsy. a 1330 St. Thomas 38 in 
Horstm. Alteugl. Leg. (1881) 20 pare was .. grete mirth of 
sere menistralsi [v.r. mistralsi], c 1330 Will. Palerne 1153 
Alle maner menstraeie pere was mad. 1362 Langl. P. PL 
A. in. ix per was Murpe and Munstralsye Meede with to 
plese. 1393 Ibid. C. xvi. 196 What manere mynstralcie . . 
Hast pow vsed? c 1440 Bone Flor. 168 Thorow the towne 
the knyghtes sange, . . Makeyng swete mynstralcy. 1333 
Coverdale Ecclus. xl, 20 Wyne and mynstralsye reioyse 
the hert. 1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnas. 1. ii. (Arb.) 11 
He did chaunt his rurall minstralsie. 1697 Collier Ess. 
Mor. Subj. 11. (1709) 24 To have our Passions lie at the 
mercy of a little Minstrelsy. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 1. xvi, 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy. 1862 Goulburn 
Pers. Relig. 104 The minstrelsy of psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual songs. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cent}. (1877) 1 - v - 
274 Verses which breathe the true fire of the warlike min- 
strelsy common to Greek and Teuton, 
f b. Harmony. Obs. 

160s Camden Rem.j Rhymes 18 Which delighted In no- 
thing more then in this Minstrelsie of meeters. 

2 . A body of minstrels ; an assemblage or gather- 
ing of minstrels. 

C1350 Will. Palerne 50x1 So many maner minstracie at 
pat manage were. 01386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 260 Toforn 
hym gooth the loude Mynstralcye. 0x440 Gesia Rom. 
Ixiv. 276 (Harl. MS.), Oper worthi lady qede to pe same 
chirch, with gret mynstracy afore hire. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng, ccxli. 267 Euery man in good aray and euery crafte 
with his mynstralsye. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 168 Ministring 
Spirits, trained up in Feast and Song; Such hast thou 
arm’d, the Minstrelsie of Heav’n. 1740 Somerville Hob- 
binol in. 231 Before him march in Files The rural Min- 
stralsy. 1800-24 Campbell On Camp Hill near Hastings 
iii, At the Conqueror’s side There his minstrelsy sat harp 
in hand. 1833 Prescott Philip II, 1. iv. I. 49 The minstrelsy 
played before them till they reached the royal residence. 

,f 8. colled, A number or collection of musical 
instruments. Also, a kind of musical instrument. 

c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 9 Pleyen he koude on euery 
Mynstralcie. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) x86 The 
voys of orgons and of dy vers menstraley. 1323 Ld. Berners 
Proiss. I. eexeix. 443 The spanyerdes ., departed, makyng 
great noyse of trumpettes and other mynstrelsies. 

4 . Minstrel poetry; occas. a body of minstrel 
poetry, 

1802 Scott {title) Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 1830 
H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets (1834) 35 The Iliad and the 
Odyssey.. are compilations v arranged by successive editors, 
hut still compilations of minstrelsies, the works of various 
poets in the heroic age. 1845 Craik Hist. Lit. Eng. V, 
150 That remarkable body of national song known as the 
Jacobite minstielsy. 

Minstryng, obs. form of Ministering sb. 
Mint (mint), sb. 1 Forms : 1 mynyt, -it, -et, 
immet, 1-2, 4-5 menet, 5 myntte, 5-7 mynt, 
6 mitite, 6- mint. [OE. mynet neut., repr, 
(with change of gender) WGer. *munita fem., 
a. L. monlta : see Money. Cf.OFris. menote, tnunte 
fern., OS. munita fem. (MDu. munte, Du. muni 
fern.), QHG. munitga fem., mum\ masc. and neut. 
(MHG. miinzp, mod.G. miinze fem.). From LG. 
the word passed into the Scandinavian langs. : 
ON., Sw., Da. mynt.] 

1 . A piece of money, a coin ; money. Obs. 

From 16th c. only slang', possibly reintroduced in this 
use from LG. 

cyaS Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) N 144 Nomisma, mynit, 
£975 Ruskw. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 19 Eawa <5 me mynet [c xooo 
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Ags. Gosp. mynyt, r 1160 Hatton n.enet; Vul g. humisma] 
pms giefles. c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 192 genim pipores 
swilce an mynet sewege, diles sasdes swilce .iiii. mynet 
gewegen. 1340 Ayenb. 241 Vor pouerte is pet menet huer- 
mide me hayp pe riciie of heuene. c 1420 Pallad. on Hitsb. 
111. 1069 These [vc. pigs] if me spende, or mynt for hem 
reseyue. 1367 PIarman Caveat (1869) 83 Mynt, golde. 1621 
B. Jonson Metam. Gypsies in Horace, etc. (1640) 54 Strike 
faire at some Jewell 'That mint [1641^/., mine] mavaccrue 
well. 1666 Head Eng. Rogue 1. iv. 33. a 1700 B. E. Diet, 
Cant. Crew. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xxiii, You’ll 
want money. . .You must take some of the mint I’ve got laid 
by in the old tea-pot. 

2 . A place where money is coined; usually, a 
place where lawful money is coined under the 
authority and direction of the state. Master of the 
mint (peril, orig. in sense 1) : the chief officer and 
custodian of the mint. 

(Since 1869 the offices of Master and Worker of the 
Mint have been nominally held by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has direct control of the establishment.) 

1423 Rolls of Par It. IV. 256/2 The maister of the mynte 
aforeseid [ previously called maistre of the koyne]. c 1473 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 286 For and ther were a myntte 
ordeyned ny therby. a 1332 Leland I tin. (1769) IV. 125 
There was .. a Mint of Coynage in Coventrye. 1333 in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. (X721) III. App. v._8 Her Majestie hath 
ordered and established to he. made within her mitites these 
seueral coynes. 1603 J as. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 
67 The Warden of our Mynt and Woorkmaster of our 
Moneys there. 1670 Lady Mary Bertie in nth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 21 At the Tower . . I saw the lyons 
and Mint. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Master of the Mint, 
an Officer now call’d The Warden of the Mint. 1787 Phil. 
Trans. LXXVII. 204 note. The experiments, .were made., 
at his Majesty's Mint in the Tower. 1836 in Rep. Com- 
mittee Roy - Mint (1837) App. 28 The Cash Account of the 
Master of the Mint. _ 1833 Humphreys Coin-coil. Man. I. 
vi. 66 The Carthaginians . . had a national mint established 
in the Acropolis of Carthage. 

b. A set of machines for coining. 

1392 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 7 This Image was. .mooved 
about with such a noyse. .as if the mynte of the Queene of 
England bad been going there ! 1642 Chas. I Sp. Wks. 
1662 I. 412 , 1 have sent hither for a Mint. _ 1832 Babbage 
Econ. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 94 The mint which was sent a 
few years since to Calcutta was capable of coining 200,000 
pieces a day. 

8. iransf. and fig. A place in which the fabrica- 
tion (of anything) is carried on; a source of in- 
vention or fabrication. 

1555 Eden Decades 331 b, The. .matrices of moste estemed 
ryches, and the myntes of al treasures are the mountaynes, 
*388 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 166 A man. .That hath a mint of 
phrases in his braine. 1610 Bp. Carleton furisd. 141 If 
that decree weve forged, . .with many moe : Let the Romane 
forgery he acknowledged, and the Masters of that mint 
knowne. 1709 Sacheverell Serm. 15 Aug. 16 The Pulpit, 
and the Press, those Mints of Atheism. 1715 Bentley 
Serm. x. (1809) 348 Rome . . should possess the sole mint of 
all spiritual licences and pardons, a 1792 Wolcot (P. Pin- 
dar) Ode to Pretty Milliner Wks. 1794 III. 327 A kiss ! — 
a thousand kis.ses let me add— Ten thousand from thy un- 
exhausted mint. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. lxxix, But thou 
and I are one in kind, As moulded like in Nature’s mint. 
X874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. v. 192 All 
these [tales] bear the unmistakable stamp of Hawthorne’s 
mint. 1903 R. F. Horton Child 4 Relig. yii. 276 The 
Bible ought to he taught to every English child, as .. the 
Mint of our noblest speech. 

+ 4 . Coinage. Obs. 

1483 in Lett. 4- Papers Rich. Ill ff Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 
45 A lettre undre the kinges prive seall concernyng the 
mynte of Irlande. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 235 For Minte, 
and Warres, and Marshall Discipline, (things of Absolute 
Power) he would neuerthelesse bring to Parliament. 

b. In phrase to pass the Mint (with allusion to 
the assaying department of the Mint). 

1636 Blount Glossogr. To Rdr. A 4 b, So when any con- 
siderable Supplement of New English Words have legally 
pass’d the Mint and Test of our Vevtuosi, the same liberty 
[of reprinting with additions] may be allowed this Work. 

5 . f a. A quantity (oi money) coined. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 16 They were plentifully 

furnished, .with so rich a mynt of money [orig. tanta copia 
di danari), that it sufficed against all wants. 

iransf. 1398 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 160 
He vanished, leauing mee extreamely discontented ; for I 
bad ready a mint of questions. 

b. Hence, a vast sum (of money) ; rarely transf. 
a vast amount (of something costly). 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 19. 172 A mass, a mint, a 
mine of mony could easily be advanced to defray the ex- 
pences thereof. 1729 Bradley Riches of Hop-garden 2 
Expect Mints of Money to tumble into their Dtps for a 
little Secret. 1833 Marryat P. Simple i, He must have 
lost a mint of money. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xxi, He 
was so tasselled, and so ruffled with a mint of bravery. 
1874 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 16 Our John Knox 
would be worth a mint at this hour, but where is he? 

6. ailrib. and Comb., as mint-bill, a bill or pro- 
missory note given by the officers of the mint to 
the importer of bullion deposited for coining ; 
mint duties, certain taxes formerly appropriated 
to the maintenance of the Royal Mint ; mint bog 
slang, an Irish shilling ; fmint bouse, a building 
in which money is coined; f mintmaker, ‘a 
moneyer’ ; fnuLt man, one engaged or skilled 
in coining ; also transf. ; mint pbrase, a phrase 
coined for a purpose; mint price, the standard 
price of bullion as recognized at the mint ; mint- 
stamp Nitmism. ~ Mint-mark (also fig.) ; mint- 
state Numism., the condition in which a coin 
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comes from the mint (also transf., of a postage- 
stamp) ; mint-token, a token ot a nominal value 
issued by legal authority from a mint ; mint value 
= mint price. Also Mint-mark, Mint- master. 

*707 Land. Gaz. No. 4330/s The New Edict in France for 
making their *Mint-Bills current throughout the Kingdom. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 25 3/ 1 It [coin] is delivered to the 
owner weight for weight, as expressed in the mint bill which 
had been given. 178a G. & F. Garbett in Rep. Committee 
Roy. Mint (1837) App. 221 Certain duties upon brandy and 
strong waters under the title of *Mint duties. 1806 Carr 
Stranger in trel. iii. 63 The genuine Irish shillings, called 
by the low Irish *Mint hogs. 1603 Stow Ann., pas. I, 1414 
The next day he saw . . the *mint-houses. 1793 Morse 
Airier. Ceng. II. 248 The Hungarian gold and silver em- 
ployed mint-houses, not only in Hungary, but in Germany, 
and the continent of Europe, c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 2 
Of hnyntemakers [F. mounoyers\ and pybakers. 1605 Timme 
Qnersit. 1. xvi. 82 The which is wel known to. .euery gold- 
smith and *inintman. 1624 Bacon War w. Spain (1629) 2 
He that thinketh Spaine to be some great Ouermatch for 
this Estate, .is no good Mint-man; But takes greatnesse of 
Kingdomes according to their Bulke and Currency. 173a 
Carte Hist. Eng. III. 384 They proposed to coin their 
plate to pay them: but the mintmen stole off with their 
stamps and irons. 1626 B. Jonson Staple of N. iv. iv. 74, 

I wyll tyde This affayre for you; giue it freight and pas- 
sage, And such Jmyut-phrase, as ’tis the worst of canting. 
By how much it affects the sense it has not. 1738 J. 
Harris Money 4 Coins n. ii. 56 The market price of bullion 
might be frequently above the *mint price. 1892 H. R. 
Grenfell in Pall Mall G. 24 Dec. 2/3 Law has instituted 
the so-called mint price for gold. 1817 D’Israeli Cur. 
Lit. 1st Ser. III. 183 That alt men ..should take the 
*mint-stamp of their thoughts from the Council of Trent. 
1837 in Rep. Committee Roy. Mint Index 22 The Mint 
stamp is for the security of the refiner. 1902 Daily Citron. 
16 Jan. 7/7 The Niger Coast 5.?. [sc. postage stamp] in violet 
on 2d., and the 10s. in vermilion on 5 d., both unused and 
in *mint state. 17x6 Lond. Gaz. No. 5439/3 A small Copper 
Coin, under the Name of *Mint-Tol:ens, shall be current 
throughout his Dominions for half a Rixdollar. 

Mint (mint), sb.- Forms: 1-6 rniiite, 1, 4-6 
mynta, 3-7 menta, 5-6mynt,6 mynth.0,6- mint. 
[OE. minte wk. fern. (? Mercian mint str. fem.) 
= OHG. minza (MHG., mod.G. minze):—WG. 
*minla,a.. L. menta, ment ha, Gr. pivQi 7 (also yivOos). 
A synonym of unexplained form is WGer. *munfja, 
represented by M.Du. mnnte (Du. inunt fem.), 
OHG. munza (MHG., mod.G. tniime). The 
obsolete Eng. form mente may be influenced by 
F. mente (now written menthe ), whence also the 
MDu. variant mente 

1 . Any one of the aromatic labiate plants of the 
genus Mentha, esp. M. viridis , Garden Mint or 
Spearmint, well known in cookery. Until the 
1 8th c. frequently with a and in pi. 

c 973 Rushw. Gasp. Matt, xxiii. 23 For]>on ge be ttesjnsab 
rnintae [ciooo Ags. Gosp. mintan] & dile & cymen. c 1280 
Gloss. Names Plants in Ret. Ant. I. 37 Menta, mente, 
minten. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 731 A litel path 
.. Of mentes ful and fenel grene. 1398 T revisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvn. cvi. (Tollem. MS.), Mynte of gardynes is an 
herbe J>at multiplyejj it selfe. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
60 Mintis stamp’d wi}> salt, c 1430 M ii. Med. Bk. (Hein- 
rich) 69 Take smalache, & myntes, & rewe, and betonye. 
1530 Palsgr. 660/2 Plucke these roses whyle I plucke these 
myntes. 1365 Cooper Thesaurus, Menta, mentse , . . Mintes. 
1593 Barnes Parlltenophil Ode xi. in Arb. Garner V. 
456 Fragrant violets, and sweet mynthe, Matched with 
purple hyacinth. 1618 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 
143 Mintes is hot and dry in the third degree. 1733 Tull 
Horse-Hoeing Hush. i. ti, I plac’d a Mint, with half its 
Roots in the Glass. Ibid., The Mints stood just upon the 
ends of the Trough. 1876 Harlev Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 471 
Mint has long been used m Medicine. 

to. With defining word, as bergamot mint, M. 
citrata\ brandy mint, Peppermint, M. piperita ; 
brook, fish, horse, water, wild mint, M. syl- 
vestris and other wild species ; brown, mackerel 
mint, old names for M. viridis ; corn mint, M. 
arvensis; crisp(ed, cross, ourled mint, M. crispa. 

1573 Lytb Dodnens it. lxxiv. 243 The garden Myntes are 
of four sortes, that is to say, Curlde Mynte, Crispe Mynte, 
Spere Mynte, and ITarte Mynte. The wilde Mynte is of 
two sortes, that is, the Horse Mynte, and the Water Mynte. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal u. ccxv. 553 The first Mint is called 
. .browne Mint, or red Mint. The second, .crosse Mint, or 
curled Mint. The third .. Speare Mint, common Garden 
Mint, our Ladies Mint, Browne Mint and Macrell Mint. 
The fourth . . Hart Woort or Hart Mint. Ibid, ccxvii. 533 
Water Mint, Fish Mint, Brooke Mint, and Horse Mint. 
*744 J; Wilson Synops. Bril. PI 87 Pepper-mint. They 
call this Brandy-mint in Westmoreland. 1796 Withering 
Bril. Plants (ed. 3) III. 523 Corn Mint. Watery places 
and moist corn fields. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 
179 The most used of them are, the Crisped Mint, Mentha 
crispa , Lin. ; the Green Mint, M. Viridis, ..the Elegant 
Mint, M. gentilis, Lin. 

2 . Applied with defining word to plants of allied 
genera, e. g. Calaminlha and in U. S. Pycnanthe- 
mum and Monarda. See also Catmint. 

1348 Turner Nantes ofllerbcs 22 Calamintha . . called in 
english comemint and calamynt. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
ccxviii. 556 Calamint, or mountaine Mint. 1846-30 A. Wood 
Class-bk. Bot. 417 Monarda didyrna, Mountain Mint. M. 
punctata , Horsemint. I bid. 419 Pycnanthemum incanum, 
Mountain Mint. i836 Britten & Holland Plant-n. s. v., 
Calamintha officinalis is in Yks. Cap Mint or Cat Mint; 
..Teucrium Scorodonia is Rock Mint in Som. and Wild 
Mint in Suss. ; Ajuga reptans is Wild Mint in Berks. 

8. alt rib. and Comb . : mint-cake dial., ( a ) a cake 
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made of flour and dripping or lard, flavoured with 
sugar and chopped fresh mint, and rolled out very 
thin (E. D. D.) ; (b) a sweetmeat flavoured with 
peppermint {/bid.) ; mint julep (see Julep 2); 
mint-rock, a sweetmeat (see Rock sb.) flavoured 
with peppermint ; mint-stick, a stick of mint-rock 
or similar sweetmeat ; mint! tea = mint-water ; 
mint tree, an Australian labiate tree, Prostan- 
thera lasiantha ( Treas . Bot. 1866); mint-watsr, 
a cordial distilled from mint. Also Mint-8AU0B. 

*825 Mrs. Cameron Seeds of Greediness 2 (in Houlston 
Tracts I. No. 22) Apples, ’mint cakes, and other things., 
very tempting to children. 1817 Paulding Lett.fr. South 
(1835) I.21 The best compounder of *mint-juleps of any man 
in Virginia. 1843 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery 340 Mint 
Julep. 1862 New York Tribune 13 June (Cent.), The 
soldiers hunger for dates, figs, *mint-stick [etc.]. 1872 

Schele de Vere Americanisms 393 Sage-tea and *Mint- 
tea were, .familiar to all nurses. %6S5 Phil. Trans. I & II. 
No. is. 212 ^Mint-water. 1843 k* J- Graves Svst. Clin. 
Med.xii. 131 A draught composed of two drachms of mint 
water [etc.]. 

t Mint, sb 3 Ohs. [Of obscure origin ; possibly 
contraction of Minute sb. (cf. Mint- while).] 

1 . A small insect, mite, weevil. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 623 Bibiones, uermes, Anglice 
myntys. C 1475 Piet. Voc. ibid. 767/8 Nomina verntium. . 
Hec mica, a mynte. 1789 W. Marshall Glouc. I. 330 
Mints, mites. 1842 in Akerman Wilts Gloss. 

2. A denomination of weight, fa of a grain ; 
— Mite. 

a 1600 MS. Rawlinsott D. 23 Pref. i b, The weyghtes 
called myntes which is the smallest weyhte here sette 
downe, saving the weyghtes called droytes, Theise weyghtes 
called myntes hathe no abbrevyacion sette here downe. 

Mint (mint), sbA Sc. and north . dial. Also 
4 munt, 4-6 mynt. [f. Mint vS] 

1. Purpose, intention. 

a X300 Cursor M. 463 Bot he was merred of hys mint, 
Fulson he fand vnsterne stint. 13.. E.E. Allit, P. A. 1160 
Bot of bat munt I was bi-talt. 

2 . An attempt, effort; an attempt to strike ; a 
blow aimed ; a threatening gesture or movement. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 12367 He [Arthur] 
sey wel how he [Dynabrok] made his mynt, & wib his 
mace lie teysed his dynt. 13. . Gaw. <5- Gr.Knt. 2345 Fyrst 
I mansed b e muryly, with a mynt one, & roue be wyth no 
rof. Ibid. 2330 pat ober munt for b e morne, mon, I b e pro- 
fered, j?ou ky.ssedes my clere wyf. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 
2613 A ful fel mynt to him. made. 1313 Douglas Aineis v. 
viii. it Now bendis he wp his burdoun with a mynt, On 
syde he bradis for till eschew the dint. 1573 S aiir. Poems 
Reform, xxxix. 361 He..Brocht thame to msserie maid ane 
mynt to wrang vs. a 1384 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Slae 
1158 ‘Jit’, quod Experience, ‘at thee Mak mony mints 
I may’. 1389 J. Mblvill Autobiogr. (Wodrow Soc.) 273 
His brother, .making a mint, maid the lown to flie. a 1699 
J. Fraser Ment.v i. § 2 (1738) 139 Nor made I ever any 
extraordinary Mint to seek God, but [etc.]. 1728 Ramsay 
ToStarrat 39 The lawly mints of my poor moorland muse. 

Mint (mint), vX Now dial, or arch. Forms: 
I xnyntan, 2 mintan, 2-3 mnnten, 3-6 mynt, 
3-7 minte, 4, 6 mente, 5 munt, 6 ment, mynte, 
3- mint. [OE. mynt an, perh. from * my mg tan, 
f. myne thought, intention : see Min sbl\ 

+ 1 . intr. and tram. To think. Obs. 

c 1000 Judith 153 (Gr.) Mynton ealle, J>aet se beorna brego 
& seo beorhte mx-^3 in Snmwlitegan trade warron aetsomne. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28979 For euer ai prai wit-vten stint. He 
bat graithli to god has mint, a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
x. 37 Of munnyng ne munt thou namore. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7225 pey seide til ojier, ‘ what haue 
3e mynt? ’ 

2 . With inf. (rarely with clause). To purpose, 
intend ; also, to make an effort, attempt, endeavour ; 
to venture. 

Beowulf '712 Mynte se manscaSa manna cynnes sumne 
besyrwan in sele |iam hean. 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 6 x6 Da mynte Laurentius |;e 3a wres ercebiscop on 
Caent. p:et he wokle sub ofer se. 1134 Ibid. an. 1137 And 
gif he leng moste liuen, alse he mint to don of be horder- 
wycan. a 1300 Cursor M. 10759 Mir t0 haf had he noght 
mint, If he moght anigat it stint. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
261 Sondri times as sche minte To speke, upon the point 
schestinte. 1330 Palsgr. 421/2 , 1 am aboute to doathynge, 
or I ment or purpose to do a thynge, je l ache . 1396 Dal- 

rymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 193 The Erie of Surrie. . 
minted nocht to cum an inche ner vs. 1633 Rutherford 
Lett. xxix. (1862) I. 105 Jesus is looking up that water 
and minting to dwell amongst them. 1713 Humble Plead- 
ings for Good Old-way 1 37 We the people that adhere to 
him have minted to plead with this church. 1723 Ramsav 
Gentle Sheph. 1. i, To speak but till her I dare hardly mint. 
1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xii (1873) 76 He’s ready 
to confess Christ afore men aifter a fashion that I hae never 
rnintit to dee yet. 

f b. With ellipsis of verb of motion. Obs. 

Beowulf 762 Mynte se mtera, bmr he meahte..banon fleon. 
a 1323 Prov. Hendyng xxx, Mon bat munteb ouer flod, 
whiles bat pe wynd ys wod abyde fayre ant stiile. _ 16S0 D. 
Dickson Serm. Sel. Writ. (1845I I. 135 We are like Peter 
who minted to his Master on the water, 
c. absol. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xri. xiv. 49 Ne went it [the stone] 
all the space, as he dyd mynt, Nor, as he etlyt, perfornyst 
nocht the dynt. 

3 . trans. To intend; to attempt; to aim (a blow). 

c883 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § 3 Ac wit sculon swabeah 

secan b«et b Et wit ter mynton c 1200 Trite. Coll. Horn, it 
And bat wreche man [leueS] bat swilche bing him mai letten 
of bat be god him hauef) munt. a 130a Vox 4 Wolf 244 In 
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Hazl. E. P. P. I. 66 Wat hauest thou i-munt, weder wolt 
thou? a 1330 Otuel 182 For 3ef an! of 30U so hardi be, pat 
any strok munteb to me. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 3437 
What so my sister ever has mynt, Al hir part now tel i tynt. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xxv, I will cleave to the brisket the 
first man that mints another stroke. 3*825 Forby Voc. 
E. A nglia , Mink, Mint, to attempt, to aim at. 
f to. To direct, address (speech) Obs. 

c 1491 Chast, Goddes Chyld, xviii. 49 As he ininteth us his 
speche wythouten ony taryeng of worde. 

4 . intr. To aim a blow ; to take aim in shooting; 
to make a threatening movement. Const, at, to. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr, Nut. 2262 With alle be burin hisbodyhe 
her hit [his axe] on lofte, Munt as ma3tyly,as marre hym he 
wolde. Ibid. 2274 Nawber fyked I, ne fla^e, freke, quen 
bou myntest. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 2448 Unto Sir Ywayn 
he mynt, And on the shelde he hit ful fast. 1423 Jas. I 
Kbtgis Q. cv, For oft, There as I mynt full sore, I smyte bot 
soft, c 1423 Wyntoun Cron, via xvi. 2606 Thai myst hot 
seldyn quliare thai wald mynt. 1330 Palsgr. 635/1, I dyd 
ment at a fatte bucke but I dyd hyt a pricket, a 1600 
Montgomerie M iso. Poems ix. 16 Vhair thou mints thou 
missis not the mark. — Sonn. liv.9 Bot hola, Musel thou 
mints at such a mark, Vhais merit far excedes thy slender 
skill. 1600 Cowrie's Consfiir. D 3, Minting to his Highnes 
heart with the dagger. 

t to. To make a movement to seize something. 
Const, to. Obs. 

1613 in R. M. Fergusson Hume (1899I 199 Dispersoning 
of him and minting to ane quhinger to have struckin him 
tbairwith. a 1828 Earl Lithgow xxxi. in Child Ballads 
II. 469/1 It’s thrice she minted to the brand. 

C. To point. 

a 1400-50 Alexander -1089 Seraphis aperis, .. Toward a 
mhti montayne him myntis with his fynger. 

5 . To make an attempt ; to aim at. aspire to. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28314 Quen i til ony gode dede mynt F ul 
eth it was do me to stint, c 1440 Promp. Pant. 338/2 
Myntyn, or amyn towarde, for to assayen. 1721 Ramsay 
Keitha 8r The lasses wha did at her graces mint, Hae 
by her death their bonniest pattern tint. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xvii, They that mint at a gown of gold, will always 
get a sleeve of it. 

+ 6. trans. To mention, speak of. Obs. 

c tyj^Cursor M. 14021 (Fairf.) Simonde. .wondred& salde 
in his bo?t bot wib his moub he mynt [ earlier texts said] hit 
noijt. c 1400 Destr. Troy 431 This Medea the maiden, bat 
I mynt first. 

Hence Mimting vbl. sb. 

1308 Dunbar P'lyling w. Kennedie 4 Bot had thay maid 
of mannace ony mynting In speciall, sic stryfe sould ryse 
but stynting. a 1653 Binning Serm. (1743) 605 God m Christ 
accepts of endeavours and minting. 1703THORESBY Let. to 
Ray s. v. Munt, I know your Meaning by your munting. 

Mint (mint),?/. 2 Forms: see thesb. [f.MiNTjAl 

OE. had mynetian=. OPIG. mttnizdn (mod. G. mitnzen), 
Du. munlen.] 

1 . trans. To make (coin) by stamping metal. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, n. xiii. 57 b, Phedon 

began syluer coyne in the yle Egina. It was mynted in 
Rome. 1691 Locke Lower. Interest 148 Had all the Money 
in King Charles the II. and King James the II. time been 
Minted according to this new proposal, this raised Money 
would have been gone as well as the other. 1862 Merivai.e 
Horn. Emp. lvii. (3865) VII. 149 Gold and silver money, 
minted for the occasion. 1881 Metal World No. 3. 37 No 
more half-crowns or fourpenny bits will be minted. 

to. transf. ? nonce-uses. To make (paper money, 
a seal). 

1736 Berkeley Querist n. 125 Whether it was not mad- 
ness in France to mint bills and actions, merely to humour 
the people. 1871 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) II. xxi. 324 
The Great Seal was cancelled in order that another for both 
England and France might be minted. 

e. To mini gold, money (rood, colloq.) : to gain 
or ‘make’ money wiLh facility. Cf. Coin v . 1 i c. 

1842 Mrs. Stone IV, Langskawe II. vii. 78 If he can but 
weather the corner, he’ll mint gold. 

d. fig. To produce (something regarded as com- 
parable to coin) ; to ‘ coin ’ or invent (a word or 
phrase) ; in contemptuous use, to invent, fabricate 
(something counterfeit). Cf. New-mint v. 

1593 [see New-mint v.] 011643 Cartwright Siege v. iv, 

Nature's sincerer kingdome, where she mints And shapes 
refin’d delights. 1648 Gataker Myst. Claudes 2 They 
might, by some colourable glosses, and nice distinctions 
newly minted, make them seem [etc.]. 1632 R. Boreman 
Counlr.Caiech.x. 25 Broaching new opinions, .such as shall 
be minted in the braines of their Tutors. 1659 Gentl. 
Calling iv. (1660) 38 That it may every Year appear in 
some new piece of Dress, have some Oaths fresh minted 
to set it off. «i68o Charnock Attrib. God (1834) II. 565 
Such was [his] usurpation,, .as if he had power to mint 
gods. 1698 G Boyle Bentley's Epist. Phal. (ed. 2) 73 
One Happy Phrase, newly minted by the Dr, a 1711 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 226 Curs’d Heresies and 
Schisms they all disclaim, Minted in Hell, and kindled by its 
Flame, a 1S00 S. Pegge Auecd. Eng. faug. (18031 35Q ueen 
Elizabeth was very successful in minting the Latin word 
Fceminilis. 1895 Sir H. Maxwell in Forum (N. Y.) Oct. 
159 The name has not yet been minted which shall serve to 
distinguish the Unionist party of the twentieth century. 

2 . To convert (bullion) into coin or money. ? Obs. 

1369 SirT. Gresham in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. II. 318 

Seing this monney. .doth appertain Jo merchauntes, I would 
wishe the Queues Majestie to put it to use. .as to mynt hit 
into her own coyne. 1668 Lond. Gaz, No. 287/3 The 
Banes of Silver which airived lately, are to be suddenly 
minted. 1670 Pettus Fodinx Reg. 42 Metall being thus 
Coyned or Minted, it is called Coyn. 

fto, t> ansf To fashion or convert into. Obs. 

a 1680 Charnock Attrib. God (1682) 30 The Mouth takes 
in the meat,, .the liver refines it and mints it into blood, 
c, fg. To impress (something) with a stamp or 
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character. Also with out, upon. Also, to stamp 
(an impress) upon. 

1664 H. More Mysi. Inig Apol. 544 Though it were in 
our power to mint Truth as we please.. yet we should find 
that it would not serve all Emergencies. 1641 Milton Re- 
form, n. 45 But by what example can they shew that the 
form of Church Discipline must be minted, and modell’d out 
to secular pretences? 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot of Qual. 
(1809) XI. 75, I would.. he had now been present. .to have 
his soul melted and minted as mine has been. Ibid. 107, 1 
was melted down and minted anew, as it were. 

Mintage (mrntedj;). [f- MiNTzi.lor si ." 1 + -age.] 

1 . The action or process { occas . the privilege) of 
coining or minting money ; coinage. 

■ C1570 MS. Ravilinson D. 23 If. 13 A treatyse concerninge 
the myntage of the monyes. x6xx Speed// ist.Gt. Brit. vn. 
xxxviii. § 14. 342 He did [enrich] certaine Cities with the 
Mintage of his money, whereof in London were eight houses, 
..at Lewis two [etc.], 1779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. 410 A 

curious account by the President of the Roman mintage under 
Honorius and Arcadius. 1820 D. Turner Tour Normandy 
II. 261 From time immemorial, the chapter has enjoyed the 
right of mintage. 1824 Byron Juan xv. vii, Brightasanew 
Napoleon from its mintage. 1853 Humphreys Coin-Coil, 
Man. I. xxiv. 344 Coins of Roman mintage. 

2 . traruf. and Jig. The fabrication or production 
of something compared to coin; the ‘coining’ or 
deliberate formation of a new word, etc. 

‘ <21631 Donne Valed. Weeping 4 Let me powre forth My 
teares before thy face, . . For thy face coines them, and thy 
stampe they bear'e, And by this Mintage they are something 
worth. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Knud) Diat. vi. 315 
They had the monopoly and mintage of godliness. x66z 
Sir A. Mervyn Sp. brisk Afp. 2 It is now in its Mintage, 
and our care must be, that the Miter be not stampt instead 
of the Crown. 1745 NVarton Pleas. Melancholy 88 Which 
Reason’s mintage fair Unmoulds, and stamps the monster 
on the man. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 , 
II. 1 16 A new word of German mintage. 1883 Maine Early 
Law p Cust. 15 Few literary theories of modern mintage 
have more to, recommend them. 

3 . concr. The product of a (particular) mint; 
a coin, or the coins collectively, minted by a 
specified person or in a specified place or country. 
Also transf. andy£f. (cf. 2). 

1638 T. Care w in Cary's Malvezzi To Translator ioOr what 
the Crusca yet For currant Tuscan mintage will admit. 1651 
Cleveland Poems 3 Thus did Natures mintage vary, Coyn- . 
tng thee a Philip and Mary. 1839 J. Sterling Poems 167 
Stamped in clay, a heavenly mintage, All from dust receive 
their birth. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, p Fug. I, 42 The 
■Romans, .purposely sowed and buried their mintage. 1871 
Farrar Witn. Hisl. br. 147 Christianity, .stamped them., 
and made them current amid the coins of a debased mint- 1 
age. 18S7 Athenxum 5 Nov. 598/1 A timely withdrawal of 
the worn coins may lead to the substitution of a better class 
of mintages. 1888 Ch. Times 341/3 Parodies of his most 
studied turns of phrase, witty travesties of his mintages. 

, 4 . The charge for or cost of coining; the duty 
paid for minting or coining. 

, 1645 Virginia Slat. (1823) 1 . 308 To allow for the mintage 
x '~d. per pound soe there will remaine ,69500 sterl. The 
mintage allowed and deducted. 1825 AYacAit'. Mag. XVIII. 
240 Mintage, altarage, and small dues, are almost unknown. 
1869 [see Coinage i]. 1875 Jevons Money xiv. 168 Some 
small savings would accrue from the less amount of mintage 
required. 

5 . The stamp or impression placed on a coin. 
In, quots.y^g, 

1634 Milton Conuts 529 And the inglorious likenes of a 
beast Fixes instead, unmoulding reasons mintage Chav- \ 
acter’d in the face, a 1664 Kath. Philips Friendship 
Poems (1667) 78 Those kind Impressions which Fate can’t '■ 
;Controul, Are Heaven’s mintage 011 a worthy Soul, 1822 ■ 
Byron Werner in. i, Methtnks it wears upon its face my 
guilt For motto, not the mintage of the state. 1882 Times 
6’ Feb., Who thus became stamped with the common mint- 
age of their colleagues’ manners. 

6. attrib. j as mintage place, system, 

c 1630 Risdon Sura. Devon § 276 (1810) 287 Con. . .implieth 
the mintage place. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 6 Apr. 7/2 The 
early efforts of the Edwards to set the coin of the Realm 011 
a proper mintage system. 

Mi nt-drop. [f. Mtnt sb . 2 + Drop sb,] 

1. ‘A sugar- plum - flavoured with peppermint’ 
[Cent, Diet. 1890). 

; 2 . U. S, slang. With pun on MintjvS’. 1 : A coin. 

187a Schei.e de Vkr.e Americanisms 291 When the Hon. I 
T. H. Benton . . put his whole strength forward . . to introduce 
■agoldcurrencyjhe accidentally called the latter mint-drops, 
with a slight attempt at a pun,,. For many years gold coins 
were largely known as Benton’s mint- drops. 

1 Minted (minted), ppl. a. 1 [f. Mint w. 2 + 
-ED b] Coined, made into coin or money ; in the 1 
form of coin. Also transf md fig. 

1598, etc. [see New-minted ppl. <*.]. 1640 Two Lane, : 

.Lovers 6q (Hqlhw.) Pretending an indisposition of health, 
or some other minted excuse, a 1678 Marvell Dial. Soul \ 

. p Pleas. 58 VVheresoe’re thy foot shall go The minted gold 
shall he. 1820, C. R, Maturin Metmoth (1892) III. xxx. 
202 The sterling gold of a heart-minted look. 185a James ■ 
Pequinillo II. 55 A hundred good and well-minted sequins. 

S Holland Mistr, Manse xxl, The minted silver that J 
argess scattered wide. 

Minted (minted), ppl. a. 2 [f. Mint sb . 2 -f 
tED 2 .] Flavoured with mint, 

*88x C. E, Turner in Mactn. Mag. XT, IV. 311 A silver 
jug with a kind of sparkling minted kvass, the pleasant ; 
odour of which filled the whole room. 

Minter (m hi tat). Forms: I mynetere, | 
mynytere, {Nor thumb. mynittre), 2 menetere, ’ 
miniteie, 3-4 munetere, 4-5 mynter, 6- 


minter. [OE. mynetere = OS. *munitari (MDu., 
Du. muntef), OHG. munizzari, a. L. monetdrius, 
f. moneta ; see Money. The modern word may 
partly descend from OE., and partly be an inde- 
pendent formation on Mint v . 2 + erT] 
f L Used to render L. nummularius (‘ money- 
changer’), Ohs. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 12, xxv, 27, etc. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. ibid, c 1300 Life fesu 853 (Horstm.) And Muneteres 
also jiat oncoujje Men m^ten moneie finde. 

2 . One who coins or stamps money ; a moneyer. 
c xooa /Elfric limn. (Th.) II. 554 Godes feoh. .biff befasst 

myneterum to sleanne. <21x31 O. E. Chron. an. 1125 Man 
scolde beniman ealle minitere j>e wteron on Engle lande 
heora liman. X423 Rolls of Par It. IV. 256/2 margin, Myn- 
ters and Goldsmithes. 1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.j 27 
Since priests haue bene winters, money hath bene wourse 
then it was before. 1605-6 Act 3 fas. I, c. 27 § g Other 
Officers Minters and Workemen. .in any the Kinges Ma- 
jesties Mintes. 1780 Noble Mint p Coins Durham 3 They 
..employed the same Minters as Edward the Confessor. 
1828-40 TytlER Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 278 Foreigners appear 
to have been the great coiners or minters of those times. 

transf. a 1631 Donne Serin. (1640) vii. 62 God stamped his 
Image upon us, and so God is., our Minter, our Statuary, 

3 . fig. An inventor; a deliberate fabricator; 

= Coiner sb. 3. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xi. 242 O generation of ficti- 
tious Mynters 1 who knows not that Apollo is a Deity 
Errant. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. vir. 11 A most pro- 
digious Minter of Exorbitant Novelties. x8x8.in Todd. 

f 4 . [ A distinct word , f. Mint sb. 1 + -er 1 .] A resi- 
dent in the precincts of the ancient Mint in South- 
wark, once a reputed sanctuary for debtors. Obs. 

a ryoo B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, Rum-dukes, the boldest 
Fellows amongst the Alsatians, Minters, Savoyards, 81c. 
1706 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 20 The riotous pro- 
ceedings of the minters in Southwark. 1723 Weekly Jrnl. 

20 July, The Southwark Mint., got jo be such a pest, that 
special statutes, .were passed ordering the abolition.. .The 
exodus of the.. train of‘ Minters’. .included some thousands. 

Minting (mi-nth)), vhl. sb . 1 ff. Mint v . 2 + 
-ING 1 .] The action of Mint v, 2 , lit. and fig. 
x549LATiMER/’/o7<?/<r>T (Arb.) 27 Ifthe Apostles mighte not 
leaue the office of preaching to be deacons, shall one leaue it 
for myntyng ? 1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 17 For money, ■ 
bis Mines and Huntings furnished abode all wants that could 
happen. 1665 Pevys Diary \s Dec., He [re. the king] was 
forced to borrow thereupon till the tools could be made for 
the new minting in the present form. 17x5 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 5339/1 The Minting of the. .Copper-Pieces, .is. .sus- 
pended. X841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 131 The minting 
of new words. 1894 A theimum 1 Sept. 294/2 An enormous 
collection of old coins, the residue of a century’s minting, 
b. altrib., as minting apparatus , house, -mill, 
1772 Hist. Rochester 10 He established three minting 
houses. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Minting-mill, a coining- 
machine. X903 Daily Chron. 29 Sept. 4/6 A complete mint- 
ing apparatus was discovered. 

Minting, vbl. sb .’ 2 : see Mint v.l 
MintjaG, variant of Muntjac. 

Mrnt-mark. [Mint -rA 1 ] A mark placed 
upon a coin to indicate the mint at which it was 
struck. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 167/2. 1826 Hawkins 
Anglo-Gallic Coins Brit. Mus. 87 note, The mint mark is 
a cross patonce. 1853 Humphreys Coin-coil. Man.x. vi. 49 
•There, is on this coin a small figure of /Esculapius, a sort 
of mint mark. 

fig. <21849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851! I. 226 What can 
the loyal poet do, but., impress it with the mint-mark of his 
own devoted fancy ? 1887 Lowell Democr., etc. 108 That 
spomaneousuess which is. the mint-mark of all sterling 
speech. 

Mi’nt-master. [f. Mint sbJ : cf. Du. munt- 

meesler, G. miimmeister . ] 

1 . An officer of the mint whose duty it is to 
superintend the coinage of money. 

1528 in Lett, p Pap. Hen. VHL IV. n. 1723 Th’artycles 
that we hen sworn to consernyng the mynt maysters. 1622 
Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 279 The principall Officer is 
the Warden of the Mint ; neict is the Mint-master. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Verhtc's A need. Paint. (1786) I. 15 note. Of 
William is a curious seal, as Mint-master. 1845 Selby in 
Proc, Berw. Nat, Chib II. No. 13. 160 note, In /Ethelred's 
mint were upwards of forty min tmasters. 1879 H. Phillips 
Notes Coins 14 The daughter of the ' Mifit-mait’er stood in 
one scale while her weight in Massachusetts shillings was 
poured into the other for her dowry. ’ 

2 - fig- A ‘coiner’ of new ideas,, words, etc. 
Common in 17th c,; now rare or Obs. 

1599 Broughton’s Let. ix. 30 The graund Mintmaster of 
learning in 1 our age. Ibid. 47 You will be counted.. the 
mintmaster of fancies, 1641 M ii.tom A uintadv. Wlcs. 1851 
III. '204 1 he odde coinage of your phrase, which no miht- 
maister of language would allow for sterling. 1690 Locke 
JAint, Und, in. x. | 2 The great Mint- Masters of these kind 
of Terms, I mean the School-men and Metaphysicians. 

Mi : nt-sairce. [f. Mint sb . 2 + Sacce /< 5 .) 

1 . A sauce made of finely chopped mint mixed 
with vinegar and sweetened with sugar; it is usu- 
ally eaten with roast lamb. 

’.^47' Mas- Glassk Cookery 4 It will eat like Lamb with 


Man. 16^ Mint Sauce for .Ho.t or Cold Roast Lamb, 

2 , With punning allusion to Mint sb . 2 : Money. 

,*8*8 Egan Finish Tom P ferry (1871) 53, I.. only hope 
that he get* lots of mint-sauce. 1838 Dickens Nick. 


Nick, xxxiy, It is to melt some scraps of dirty paper into 
bright shining, clunking, tinkling, denid mint sauce, 
t Mint-while. Obs. rare. [App. for minute- 
while'. see Minute sb. 1, Cf. Mint jA 3] The 
duration of a minute. 

X393 Langl. P. PL C. xin. 217 An vnredy reue j)i residue 
shal spene, That meuye mothpe was [maister] ynne in a 
mynte-while. Ibid. xx. 194 As we may seo a wynter, Isykies 
in eucsynges, thorgh hete of be spnne Melteb in a mynt- 
while [1377 B-text rnynut while] to myst and to water. 

Minty (mi-nti), a. [f. Mint sb . 2 + -yl.] 
a. Abounding in mint. b. Resembling the flavour 
of mint. 

1878 B. Taylor Deukalion m. i. 98 Where the minty 
meadow breath makes cool Thine ardent brow. 1904 Daily 
News 27Dec. xo Among the flavours avoided like the plague 
by every self-respecting blender [of tea] are those described 
in the trade as ‘ herby ’, ‘ stemmy ’, ‘ mousy ’, ‘ minty ’ [etc.]. 

Minua, variant of Minaway. 

+ Minnate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. minu ere 
to lessen + -ate &.] trans. To make less, diminish. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 235 Its faculty is to minu- 
ate the spleen. 

t Minuca. Obs. rare. In 6 mynuca. [app. 
med.L. ; cf. med.L. nucha in the same sense (? a. 
Arab, nuxx marrow, or nuyt spinal marrow).] 
The spinal cord. 

1548-77 Vicary Ana/, ii. (18881 19 The Sinew.. [has] bis 
beginning from the braine, or from Mynuca, which is the 
marowe of the backe. 

Minuend (mi-niz^end). Arith. [ad. L. mi- 
nu end-us (sc. Humerus'), gerundive pple. oiminuei e 
to diminish.] The number from which another 
number is to be subtracted. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Mathescos 12 The greatest 
of the given Numbers is called the Minuend. 1892 Barn. 
Smith & Hudson A ri/h. for Schools 11 The smaller number 
is called the subtrahend. The greater is called the minuend. 

|| Minue’ndo, adv. Mus. Obs. [It., gerund of 
minuire to diminish.] = Diminuendo. 

attrib. 1834 Georgian Era IV. 452/1 A certain singer’s 
minuendo notes. 

Minuet (miniwe’t). Also 7 minnuet, mi- 
nuett, 7-8 minouet, menuet, 8 minuit ; and see 
Minaway. Also (sense 2) in It. form minuetfco, 
[ad. F. menuet, subst. use of menuet adj., small, fine, 
delicate, dim. of menu small : see Menu, Minute a. 
The form of the Eng. word was perh. influenced 
by the It. minuetto , which is adapted from Fr., as 
are Sp., Pg. minucte, Sp. minue. 

The pronunciation (mi'niwet or mi'niwet], given in all 
Dictionaries, is now seldom heard. 

1 . A slow, stately dance, in triple measure, for 
two dancers; derived from France in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and fashionable 
throughout the eighteenth. 

1673 Drydf.n Marr. a la Mode it. i, And what new 
Minouets have you brought over with you ! their Minouets 
are to a miracle. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. !, 
I am fit for Nothing but low dancing now, a Corant, a 
Boree, Or a Minnuet. 1706 Phillifs (ed. Kersey), Menuet , 
or Minuet, a sort of French Dance, or the Tune belonging 
to it. 1762 Goldsm. Nash 34 Each ball was to open with a 
minuet, danced by two persons of the highest distinction 
present. 1778 Mrs. E. Montagu in Doran Lady Last Cent. 
ix. (1873) 231 To excel in dancing a minouet. x8xo Sir A. 
Boswell Edinb. Poet. Wks. (18711 52 To walk a minuet with 
becoming grace. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 207 A stiff 
brocade in which . .she, Once with this kinsman, . . Slept thro’ 
the stately minuet of those days. 

2 . The music used to accompany this dance. 
Hence, a piece of music in the same rhythm and 
style, consisting of two sections (the second of 
which is often called a trio)\ frequently forming 
one of the movements of the Suite, and, later, of 
compositions in Sonata-form. 

1686 Land. Gaz. No. 2119/4 There are designed to be 
published several Overtures or Sonatla’s, containing Variety 
of Humors, as Grave Aires, Minuetts, Borees, tkc. 1717 
Gay Epist. Pulteney 144 He.. Hums a soft minuet. 1762 
Jefferson Writ. (1892) I. 541 They carried away, .half a 
dozen new minuets I bad just got. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vert ne's A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 75 As a dancing-master 
would, if he expected Orpheus should return to play a 
minuet to them. _ 1888 Academy 21 Jan. 51/2 The wonder- 
ful largo was at times rough, and the minuetto taken at too- 
rapid a rate. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as minuet dance , - dancer , 
dancing, form, -step, -time, -tune. 

1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 268 The graceful *minuet 
dance of Fancy. 1712 Steele Spec/. No. 308 6 John Trot 

. .has the Assurance to set up for a *Minuit-Dancer. 1840 
Dickens Barit. Rudge iv, Sim.. sprang from his seat, and 
in two extraordinary steps, something between skating and 
*minuet dancing, bounded to a washing place. 1875 O use- 
ley Mus. Form fin. 43 The original “minuet form always 
consisted of a piece in triple time and of moderate speed. 
17x1 Steele Sped. No, 148 I* 1 The Gentleman who., 
practised ♦minuet-steps to bis own Humming. 17*8 Field- 
ing Love in Sev. Masques ir. i, The airy Sir Plume, who 
always^ walks in the minuet-step. 1851 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. iv. (1858) 188 A ♦minuet-tune played on a bird-organ. 
. Hence Minuet v., to dance a minuet ; Minuet- 
lug vbl, sb. Also Minue*tic, Minuetlsh. ad/s. 

1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 1 14 A Glut of minuitish Airs. 
a 1847 Eliza Cook Dancing Song v, See the sweet rose 
Bend to the bine-bell, in light minueting ! 1856 Bagehot 
Lit. Stud. (1B79) II. 34 You should do everything, said 
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i Lord Chesterfield, in minuet time. It was in that time that 

j Gibbon wrote his history. . . You perceive the minuetic 

action accompanying the words. 1890 Temple Bar Feb. : 
297 Twenty years ago people minuet-ed. 

1 ' Minority. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. minuitS, ■ 
Irreg. f. L. minulus Minute a.] A trifle, 
j 16x2 Shelton Quix. 1. m. vi. (1620) r74 , 1 would not haue 

my soule suffer in the other world for such a minuity as is 
thy wages. 

t Mraulize, v. Ohs. rare— 1 . [Perh. an im- 
perfect recollection of Gr. /uwpifav.'j trans. To 
warble lightly or softly. 

1600 Tourneur Transf, Metam. xxviii, The Thrush, the 
Lark, and nights-ioy nightingale, There minulize their pleas- 
ing laies anew. 

Minum, variant of Mennom dial., minnow. 
Minum(e, obs. forms of Minim. 

Minument, obs. form of Muniment. 

MixLUS (mohms). Also 5 mynus. [a. L. 
minus neut. of minor less : see Minor a. 

The quasi-prepositional use (sense 1), from which all the 
other ling, uses have been developed, did not exist in 
Latin of any period. It probably originated in the com- 
mercial language of the Middle Ages. In Germany, and 
perhaps in other countries, the Latin words plus and -minus 
were used by merchants to mark an excess or deficiency in 
weight or measure, the amount of which was appended in 
figures. The earliest known examples of the modern sense 
of minus are German, of about the same date as our oldest 
quotation. In Widmann’s book on commercial arithmetic 
(1489) the signs (— i and (+) occur for the first time in print, 
and are directed to be read as minus and mer. In the 
Bamberger R echenbuck (1483) the tare to be deducted from 
the weight of a package is called das Minus. In a some- 
what different sense, plus and minus had been employed 
in 1202 by Leonardo of Pisa for the excess and deficiency In 
the results of the two suppositions in the Rule of Double 
Position ; and an Italian writer of the 14th c. used mena to 
indicate the subtraction of a number to which it was pre- 
fixed. For the passages referred to, see Cantor, Rories un- 
gen fiber Geschickte der Mathematik II. (ed. 2,^1899). 

The origin of the symbol (— ), read as minus, is disputed ; 
some have conjectured that it arose as a merchants’ mark, 
while others believe it to descend from the obelus (see Obe- 
} Lisic 2) used by ancient critics to indicate that a passage 

1 should be removed from the text. It has certainly no his- 

I torical connexion with the mark <fi (explained as the letter 

! ip inverted) used by Diophantus for the same purpose. In 

i Denmark the sign (-— ) is used for minus.} 

I. quasi-/;-i?/. Placed between two expressions 
of number or quantity to indicate that the second 
of them must be subtracted from the first. In 
mathematical use only as the oral rendering of the 
symbol ( — ). Hence, in non-technical use: With 
the deduction of, exclusive of (some specified 
portion or constituent element of the whole). Cf. 
Less a. 4 , and the equivalent F. mains , G. weniger, 

1481-90 Hoivard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 417, v. yerdys, 
mynus the nayle, welwet blake. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v. Character, Thus 14-2, is read, 14 minus, or abating, 2. 
1808 J, W, Croker Sk. SI. Irel. (ed. 2) 42 Competitors offer 
the whole value of the produce minus that daily potatoe. 
1811 East K. B. Rep. XIII. 214 There was not too/, due. , 
but only that sum minus the rebate of interest for the times 
wiiich the bills had then to run. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ. I. 123 It might be supposed.. that acetic acid is alco- 
I hoi minus carbon. 1849-52 Todds Cycl. Anal. IV. 962/2 

! An imperfect cranium, composed principally of the cranial, 

j minus the facial, bones. 1859 Mile Liberty ii, If all man- 

I kind minus one, were of one opinion. 1874 J. Caird Uni- 

j versity Addr. (1898) 16 The least and lowest fact of outward 

1 observation is not a bare fact, an independent entity, fact 

j; minus mind. 

j b. predicat ively in colloquial use : Deprived of, 

I ‘ short of’, without (something). Also rarely 

j minus of. Hence occas. as adj., standing in the 

position of a loser, worse off than before; also, 

! unprovided, destitute of something implied. 

! *813 Citron., in Atm. Reg. 44 He was considerably minus 

j at the last Newmarket meeting. 1823 Byron ’Juan. vi. xxi, 

Which leaves you minus of the cash. 1S36 Lett.fr. Madras 
\ (1843) 33 Twelve boatmen .. with very small matters of 

clothes on, but their black skins prevent them from looking 
so very uncomfortable as Europeans would in the same 
minus state. 1840 J. B. Fraser Trait. Koordistan, etc. 

II. xv. 310 We reached our munzil of Toorkomanchai about 

i six in tire evening, minus one horse. 1861 Calve rley Lines 

14 th Feb. (it.) xo Yea 1 by St. Valentinus, Emma shall not 
be minus What all young ladies. .Expect to-day. 1903 
j Review of Rev. Apr. 385/2 The Englishman got back to 

! civilization minus his left arm. 

j 2 . Used as the oral equivalent of the symbol (—) 

J in its algebraical interpretation, as forming with 

! the expression to which it is prefixed the repre- 

sentation of a negative quantity, e. g. in ‘ — 3 *, 
‘ — x\ which are read as minus 3 , minus x. 

X579 Digges Stratiot. n. Iv. 38 The same or like Signes 
multiplied produce 4- Plus. Contrarie or diuerse Signes 
produce al way — Minus. 

fo. Hence attrib. or as adj. in minus quantity, 
a quantity which has the sign (— ), a negative 
quantity ; popularly often misused for ‘ something 
, non-existent \ 

1863 W. Phillips Speeches xvii. 392 Such states are 
a minus quantity. 

! c. adj. Of the nature of a ‘ minus quantity’ or 

deficit ; also colloq. lacking, non-existent. 

1800 Proc. Par It, in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 49/2 There were 
six millions minus. 1852 C. A. Bristed Five Vrs. Eng. 
Unitt. 53 His mathematics are decidedly minus, but the use 
i of them is past long ago, 1867 Carlyle Rem in, (1881), II. 




*44 The villain of a partner eloped, and left him possessor ; 
of a minus 12,000 4 1897 Encycl. Sport l. 62 Penalise. 
Strictly speaking, a penalty is a minus handicap, i.e. the ; 
man who is giving the other competitors starts, is placed 
behind the line from which the distance to be run is reckoned. 
d. adv. and adj. Negatively (electrified). 

1747 F ranklin Lett, Wks. 1887 II. 71 B is electrized plus' 
A, minus. And we daily in our experiments electrize 
bodies plus or minus , as we think proper. 1789 N icholsqn 
in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 270 It affords the means of pro- 
ducing either the plus or minus states in one and the same 
conductor.. 1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 5 A body haying 
more than its natural quantity (of electric fluid] is electrified 
positively or phis, and one which has less is electrified 
negatively or minus. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr'sCirc. Set., 
Client. 225 Its counterpart of — or minus electricity. 

Jig. 18x7 Coleridge Statesm. Man. 54 Apparent con- 
traries, which are yet but the two poles, or Plus and Minns 
states, of the same influence. ■ ■ ■ 

3 . sb. in various applications : a. The mathe- 
matical symbol ( — ); also minus sign. b. An 
operation, of subtraction, a quantity subtracted or 
taken away ; a loss, deficiency, c. A negative 
quantity. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 385 For the Algebra (as I 
may tearm iti or Nature of Reprehension, giveth the Plus 
to the Reprover , and, the Minus to the Reproved. 1668 
Brancker Introd. Algebra 4 The Sign for Subtraction is 
— i. e. Minus, or the Negative Sign. 1685 Wallis Algebra 
xvi. 69 The Signs + and — (or Plus and Minns ) the former 
of which is a Note of Position, x\ffirmation or Addition ; 
the other of Defect, Negation, or Subdued on. 1708 Prior 
Turtle 4 Sparrow 329 Now weigh the pleasure with the 
pain, The plus and minus, loss and gain. _ 1836 E, Howard 
It. Reefer xxvi, A slatefull of plusses, minusses, x, y, z’s. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vi. xlviii, That new gambling, 
in which the losing was not simply a minus but a terrible 
plus that had never entered into her reckoning. 

Hence Mrnus -v. ( iwnce-wd .) trans., to subject to 
a loss or privation. 

x8or Coleridge Let. to Southey 13 Apr, in Life of S. 
(1850) IL 146 Alas ! you will have found the dear old place 
sadly minused by the removal of Davy. 

Minuscular (min» ; skiffla.i), a. Palmgr. [£. 
L. minuscul-us : see Minuscule and -ail] Of the 
nature of a minuscule; composed of minuscules. 

1756 Swinton in Phil. Trans. L. 177 After the introduction 
of the Omega of the minuscular form., upon the Parthian 
coins. _ 1882-3 Sckajfs Encycl. Relig. Knowl. s. v. Alpha, 
The ui is of that uncial form which resembles the minuscular. 

Minuscxilated (mintrskizJlrited), a. nonce - 
wd. [f. Minuscule + - ateS + -ed 1 .] Written as 
a ‘ minuscule’ or small letter. 

1843 Humphreys Brit. Jllotksll. 125 Somewhat resembling 
the Greek minusculated letter A. 

Minuscule (minwskiwl), a. and sb. [a. F. 
minuscule , ad. L, minuscula (sc. littera), fem. of 
minusculus rather less, dim. of minor (neut. 
minus)-, see Minok a. and Minus a.] A. adj. 

1 . f a. Printing. Of a letter : Small, not capital, 
‘lower-case’, Obs, b. Palmogr, Of a letter: Small 
(see B. b). Also, written in minuscules. 

1727-41 [see Majuscule <*.]. 1850 A. Way in Arclueol. 

Jrnl. VII. 356 A little mark at the close of the first line, 
resembling a minuscule C is somewhat indistinct. 18S3 
I. Taylor Alphabet I. 71 The letters of the beautiful 
minuscule manuscripts of the 10th and nth centuries, 
'these minuscule letters are cursive forms of the earlier 
uncials. 1900 Expositor Mar. 175 Annotations are found 
in the minuscule codices. 

2 . gen. Extremely small. 

1893 Nation (N, Y.) 20 July 51/1 The theories that are 
put forth by minuscule scholars as personal contributions to 
the advance of science. 1898 Edin. Rev. Apr. 420 Only 
think of the minuscule touches of advance that Ictinus 
added to his predecessors’ designs. 1904 Nutt’s CalaL 
Sept. p. ix, Sir Gawain at the Grail Castle. Three Versions, 
translated, .by Jessie L. Weston. Minuscule 4 to. 

33 . sb. f a. Printing. A small or ‘ lower-case* 
letter as opposed to a capital. Obs. b. Palseogr. 
A small letter, as opposed to a capital or uncial ; 
the small cursive script which was developed from 
the uncial during the 7th~9th centuries ; also, a 
manuscript in this writing. 

1705 H. Wani.f.y in /Vi /4 Trans. XXV. 1996 Some MSS. 
written with Minuscules. [1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Min- 
uscutae, in printing, denotes the small, or running letters.] 
1782 Burney Hist. Mils, IT. 32 A notation for three octaves, 
the gravest of which lie expressed by capitals, the mean by 
minuscules, and the highest by double letters. 1851 Sir F. 
Palgrave Norm, g Eng. I. 228 The initial difference of a 
minuscule or a capital, a X876 Eadie Comm. These. (1877) 
23 A few minuscules read ainovs -fiftas. 1883 I. Taylor 
Alphabet II. 160 The minuscule arose in the 7th century as 
a cursive monastic script. 

Mirmash, obs. form of Mtnish. 
t Mriratable, a. Obs . rare, [f. Minute v. + 
-ABLE.] Suitable for making a minute of. 

1778 [W, Marshall] Minutes Agric, Digest 2 He threw 
every thing be thought minutable, into a series of Minutes. 

, [Minutal : see List of Spurious f-Vords.] 

+ Mrnutary, a. Obs. [f. Minute a. and sb. 

+ -ARY.] ' 

1. ? Pertaining to minute quantities. 
x6xo Healey St. Aug. CitieofGodxv , xxvii. Rives’ Comm. 
569 .One cubit is generally taken for sixe of our common 
cubits, or for three hundred minutary cubits (orig. Apndgeo- 
tuetras. .vet in sex cubit os vuus deputatur, si generaliter, 
vet lrecentos, si minutatim dicatur\. 


2. Consisting of minutes (of time). 

1655 Fuller C/t. Hist. in. Ded., No mortal man can assign 
the minutbryjuncture ofTime, when preparing grace., ended, 
and saving grace .. did first begin, a i6Sx — Worthies, 
Berks (1662) 1. 95 This their Clock gathering up the least 
Crume of Time, presenting die Minutary fractions thereof. 

+ Miamta'tion. Obs.- [f. Minute v. + -ation.] 
The action of making minutes (of observations, 
etc.). (Frequent in Bentham.) • 

. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Jydic. Evid. (1827) II. 127 By 
this division, writing, minutation and recordation . .is neces- 
sitated. ' ' 

Minute (mi-nit), sb. 1 Forms: 4 my nut, 4-6 
mynute, 4-7 minut, 5 mynwt, mynnata. 6 
mynite, -ewte, -iute, Sc. mimith,, mu.net, -it; 
6-8 mynuit, 7 min-, mymitte, minit, minnite, 
4- minute. [In senses 1-3 and 6 a. F. minute 
fem. (whence Q. minute, Du. minim t), ad. L. mi- 
ni! la, subst. use of the iem. of minulus Minute a. 
In senses 4 and 5 ad. L. minulum (the neuter o£ the 
same adj.) used subst. in various applications in 
late Latin. Sp„ Pg. and It. have minulo maSc. 
(ad. L. minutum ) in senses 1-3, but minut'd (after 
Fr.) in sense 6. 

Senses 1-2 (whence sense 3 is derived! represent the med.L. 
minuta, more iuAypars minuta. prima, denoting the of 
a unit in the system of. sexagesimal fractions (med.L. 
minutise physical), which, originaUy_derived_froni Babylon, 
was used, like the modem decimals in scientific calculations 
ns more easy to handle than ‘vulgar fractions' ( minutiae 
simply). The lower denominations of the system were 
( partes minuta) seenndae (our ‘seconds’), terthe, quarts:, 
etc., the understood denominators being the successive 
powers of 60. The system (6 xijs e^xovTaSo! rpotrot) was 
recognized by Ptolemy {c 150 a. d. 1 , who applied it to the 
degree (potpa) of the circle, to the sixty sections into which 
he divided the radius, and to the day ; the application of 
the system to the division of the hour is much later, per- 
haps not earlier than the 13th c. Ptolemy has no terms 
corresponding to the med.L. tinnutse, secunds, etc., but 
merely uses uipos ‘ part ' or efipcooroj' ‘ sixtieth The word 
minuta is referred to as a term of the 1 matlmmatici ’ japp. 
meaning ‘minute ' of the circle) by St. Augustine De diver- 
sis Quaestt. octoginta tribus xlv, who also mentions minutae 
minut arum, ‘ minutes of minutes ’ (see 2), i. e. seconds. 

Sense 6 is from F. minute, though Littre has no example 
before 16th a, and the one quot. for med.L. minuta in tuts 
use is of date c 1500. The primary notion seems to be that 
of a rough copy in small writing (L. scriptura minuta) as 
distinguished from the * engrossed ’ document.] 

I. A sixtieth (or other definite part) of a unit. 

1. The sixtieth part of an hour (divided into 
sixty seconds). In earlier use f.equently \ minute 
of an hour-, j- minute while. Also, one of the 
lines upon a dial which mark the minute spaces. 

The minutum of early mediaeval writers, which was one- 
tenth of an hour, has no historical connexion with this. For 
the system of time-reckoning to which it belongs, see Atom 7. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 372 He mijte amende in A 
Minute while al [>at mys standeth. Ibid. xvii. 228 Ysekeles 
in eueses [»orw hete of [>e sonne, Melteth in a mynut while 
to rayst & to watre. 1390 Gower Conf II. 9 For the 
lache.sse Of half a Minut of an houre [ = L. nnitis momeuti 
tardacione ] ..He loste all that he hadde do. <11483 
Prornp. Parv. 338/2 (MSS. K., S.) Minute of an howur, 
minuta, 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 6014 The small Minuta 
of one hour To thame salbe so gret dolour, Thay sail thynk 
tliay half done remane Ane thousand yeir in to that panes 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 797 Now ai the latest minute of 
the houre, Grant vs your loues. 1591 — 1 Hen. RJ, 1, iv, 
54 Wherefore a guard of chosen Shot I had, That walkt 
about me query Minute while. *603 Owen Pembrokeshire 
i. (1892) 1 Our longest sommers dates must be of Xvn 
houres and fortie three mynuttes longe. 1684 R. Waller 
Nat. Expcr. 9 From 35, to 50 Drops Ub. of moist particles] 
have fallen in a Minute of an Hour. 1702 Land. Gas. No. 
3844/x The Great Guns were fired at a Minute’s distance. 
18x7 TV L. Peacock: Nightm. Abbey xv. T he hour-hand 
passed the vii.— the minute-hand moved on it was 
within three minutes of the appointed time. 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVII. 107/x There are other repeaters which also 
strike the minutes. 

b. Vaguely used for : A short space of time; 
also, a point of time, an instant, moment. 

1390 Gower Cmtf. HI. 77 Every houre apointeth so. That 
no mynut therof was lore. 14x2-20 Lydg . C hr on. Troy 
(E.E.T.S.) 2817 pe cok..of J)e tyrrie a mynute wil not passe 
To warnen hem [tat weren in pe place, Of pe tydes and 
sesoun of pe ny3t. c 1485 Dighy My si. tv. 518 , 1 myght not 
levs, nor endure On mynnate, hot 1 am sure T’he third day 
ryse shall hee. 1590 Shaks. MidsJN. 11. ii. 1 12 Content 
with Hermia ? No, 1 do repent The tedious minutes I with 
her haue Spent, c x£oo — Sonn. xiv, Nor can I fortune to 
breefe myfitiits teii ; Pointing to each his thunder raine and 
winde. 1697 Dampier Roy. I. Bo, I could not expect to find 
them at a minutes^ call. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., A 
minute [moment or instant], momentnnt,pnnctmn temporis. 
x8oo Lamb Let. to Manning 5 Oct., J have barely time td 
finish, as I expect her and Robin every minute. 187* 
R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixvii. 38 You, from your owner’s gate 
never a_ minute away? ' 1898 Flor. Montgomery Tony 13 
The train will be starting in a minute. 

C. A particular instant of time ; also occas. the 
appointed or fitting moment, The minute (that) 
. . : as soon as. > 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 1 The Windsor-bell hath 
stroke twcl ue : the Minute drawes-6u. a 1640 Carew To 
A. L. 70 O love xne,. then, and now begin it, Letus not lose 
this present minute. 121721 Keili. M auper tins' Dies. (1734) 
15 The Minute we recur to an Almighty Agent,, .it should 
be said that such Laws imply a Contradiction. ’ a 1743 
i Swift Direct. Servt, Gen. Wks. 1751 XIV. xi- He had but 
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just that Minute stept out. 1799 Lamb Let, to Southey 
so Mar., My plan is but this minute come into my head. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede i, 1 can’t abide to see men throw 
away their tools i’ that way the minute the clock begins to 
strike. 

2 . Geom. {Astr., Geog., etc.) The sixtieth part of 
a degree. + Minute of a minute : the sixtieth of 
a minute, a second. 

The sign for minutes is ', thus 5 0 8'=five degrees eight 
minutes. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astro 1 . 1. § 8 A degree of a signe contieneth 
60 minutes. 1349 Compl. Soot. vj. 50 The circle attic is 
xxiij degreis xxx munitis fra the pole artic. iSo3_ Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1892) 1 Longitude 17 degrees, and 20 minuttes 
west /iiV.,52degrees whichis4Qmynuttes higher then that 
of the Cittie of London. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 68 Those 
numbers and minutes, yea numbers of numbers and minutes 
of minutes (which Astrologicall Mathematicians pretend to 
work by). 1755 B. Martin Mag. A rts 4 Sci. 1. x. 58 Each 
Degree is supposed to consist of 60 Minutes, thus marked 
( 0 . 1862 Bache Discuss. Metgn. 4 Meteorol. Observ. it. 9 
The scale divisions have been con verted into minutes of arc. 

3 . a. Arch. The sixtieth or occas. some other 
part of the Module. ? Ohs. 

1696 in Phillips. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl., Minute , in 
architecture, usually denotes the sixtieth, sometimes only 
the thirtieth part, or division of a module. [In recent Diets.] 
b. Art. A unit of a scale of head measurement 
by which the proportions of the face may be regu- 
lated or defined ; the forty-eighth part of the 
height of the human head. [So F. minute.'] 

1875 Sir T. Seaton Fret Cutting 132 Draw a line corre- 
sponding to the line within the oval,. and divide this also into 
four equal parts. One of these parts must be subdivided 
into twelve parts, these are called minutes. Ibid. 133 The 
length of a head— from forehead to hack— in a full-grown 
person, is three parts eight minutes for a man, and three 
parts eleven minutes for a woman. 

II. Something small. 

f 4 . A coin of trifling value ; a * mite \ Ohs. 

. 1382 Wyclie Ma.'k xii. 42 Tweye mynutis [Vulg. duo mi. 
nnta, Gr. Atirra fiuo], that is, a ferthing. 1543 Bkcon Nosegay 
Dad. B j b. Yet let vs with the poore widowe of the Gospell 
at the leest gyue two minutes. 1589 J. Rider Bibl. SchoL, 
A Minute or Q, which is halfe a farthing, minutum. 

+ 5 . Something minute or small, a. pi. Little 
fishes, ‘small fry’ (cf. Menise). b. A small par- 
ticular, a detail ; a minutia. c. Something of small 
size or slight importance. Ohs. 

1598 Florio, Pesciolini , all manner of minutes, frye, or 
small fishes. 1626 B. Jonson Staple of id. 1. v. 138 Let me 
heare from thee euery minute of Newes. a 1628 F. Grevil 
Sidney 11652) 90 That Heroicall design . .how exactly soever 
projected, and digested in every minute. — Alaham 11. 
Chorus ii. (1633) 39 When I propound in grosse, you minutes 
play. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Profth. xvi. 213 And such are 
all the sects and all the pretences of Christians, but pieces 
and minutes of Christianity. 1654 — Real Pres. 238 They 
have made it to he unintelligible, inexplicable, indefensible, 
in all their minuits and particularities, a i 65 o Hammond 
Serin. (Prov. i. 22) (1664) 46 The last minute of my last 
particular, a 1670 [see Migniardizk]. 

III. 6. A rough draft (of something to be 
further elaborated); a note or memorandum for the 
direction of an agent or servant, or for preserving 
the memory of current transactions or events ; a 
brief summary of events or transactions, esp. (usu- 
ally pi.) the record of the proceedings at a meeting 
of an assembly, corporate body, society, company, 
committee, or the like, f In minute-, in the form 
of a minute or minutes. 

1502 in Lett. 4 Papers Rich, TIT 4 Ben. VII (Rolls) I. 
147 He received a mynite of instructions. 1522 Clerk in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. I. 314 The Pope.. caused it [the 
mynute] to b.; staled, and an other minute to be made which 
was not sped bifor his death. 153* Cromwell in Merriman 
Life 4 Lett. (1902) I. 340, I haue sent herein Inclosed the 
Mynewte with your Instruccions. 1640-x Kirkcudbr, War- 
Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 37 Ordaines James, the next 
Coinmittie day, to produce the said minute of contract. 1682 
Evelyn in Pepys’ Diary, etc. 18791 VI. 140 These were only 
minutes relating to ampler pieces. 1697 in W. S. Perr yhist. 
Coll. A mer. Col. Ch. 1 . 52,1 began to take theirsense in minute 
as right as I could, c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary 883 ) 276 
To him are added in the House of Commons also scribes or 
secretaryes which record, and take minutes also. 1713 
Pope Guard. No. 92 r 8 It is my business whenever we meet 
to take minutes of the transactions. 1728 Morgan Algiers 
II. v. 316, I some where said my memory was treacherous; 
nordol ever keep minutes. 1741 Middleton CVcdW l.yLgi* 
It was his custom to keep the minutes or rough draught of 
all his pleadings. 1771 P,_ Parsons Newmarket II. 187 
My paper of heads or minutes perished in a different 
manner.. 1776 in Archied. 11789) 1 X. 365 Tlmt such curious 
communications, .be. extracted from the Minutes of the 
Society, and formed into an Historical Memoir. 1837 Scott 
Surg. Dau, i, Lawford drew up a proper minute of this 
transaction, by which he himself and Grey were named 
trustees for the child. 1851 Dickens Bill-slicking in 
Househ. Words II. 605 These are the minutes of my con- 
versation with His Majesty, as 1 noted them down shortly 
afterwards, i860 Motley. Netkerl. vii. (r868) I. 409 The 
minute of a letter to Elizabeth. .was submitted to the 
ambassador, . 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. Pref. 8 The 
minutes of his town council. 1890 Gross Gild Merch. 1, 
149 The minutes of both Companies were kept in the same 
book. 

b. An official memorandum authorizing or re- 
commending the pursuance of a certain course. 
Treasury minute-, a minute or memorandum issued 
by the treasury. 

1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 301 In terms of minute 
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27th November. 1783 Burke On Pox's East Ittd. Bill 
Wks. IV. 75 In his minute of consultation, Mr. Hastings 
describes forcibly the consequences which arise [etc.]. 1798 
Wellington in Gurw. Deep. (1837) I. 9 A very able minute 
in the Secret department. 1817 Tierney in Pari. Deb. 768 
That committee, by a Treasury minute of the 5th of April, 
1816, was required to examine and report what offices had 
been created since the year 1793. 1845 M'Culloch Taxa- 
tion u. v. (1852) 230 This fraudulent practice has been 
indirectly legitimated by a Treasury Minute of the 4th of 
August, 1840. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. l. v. 29 The Bank of 
England . . was directed to suspend cash payments by a 
Minute of Council. 1880 Gen. Adye in 19 th Cent. No. 38. 
694 Lord Napier.. in a masterly minute pointed out the 
various evils of the whole system. 

t c. An agreement, precise understanding. Ohs. 

1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 519 At Edinburgh I have 
come to a minute with the printer. 

d. Sc. Law. A memorandum of intention pre- 
sented to the court by a party to a suit. 

1848 Shand Pract. Crt. Sess. I, 343 note, A minute of 
abandonment of the cause, in such form as the following, is 
put into process. vyu Dundee Advertiser 19 Nov. 7Yester- 
day a minute was lodged in the Bill Chamber of the Court j 
of Session stating that no answers are to he lodged to the 
note by the Free Church [etc.]. 

IV. 1 . atlrib. and Cowh., as minute bell, the 
tolling of a bell at intervals of a minute ; minute- 
book, f (a) a ‘ book of short hints ’ (J.) ; (h) a book 
containing systematic records of the transactions 
of a society, court, or the like ; minute clock, a 
stop clock used in making tests of gas (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1884) ; minute-flourish, a fanfare of 
trumpets sounded minute by minute; minute- 
glass, a sand-glass that runs for a minute ; 
minute-gun, the firing of a gun at intervals of 
a minute (also attrib.) ; minute-hand, the long 
hand of a time-piece which indicates the minutes ; 

+ minute-jack (?cf. Jack sh. 6), one who changes 
his mind every moment, a fickle or changeable 
person ; minute jumper, an electric clock in which 
the hands move only at the end of each minute, 
the minute-hand moving over a whole minute at 
each step {Cent. Diet. 1 890) ; J minute-line Naut., 
a log- line ; minute-lust, momentary desire ; mi- 
nute mile (see quot. 1867); f minute-motion, 
the mechanism of the seconds hand of a watch ; 
minute-repeater, a watch which ‘ repeats ’ the 
minutes ; minute space, the duration of a minute ; 
minute stroke, the measured ‘minutely’ stroke 
of an oar; minute tide, («) = minute while 
(see sense 1); (£) (see quot. 1865); J- minute- 
watch, a watch that distinguishes minutes of time 
or on the dial of which minutes are marked (also 
f minute pendulum watch) ; minute-wheel, the 
wheel that moves the minute-hand of a clock or 
watch ; hence minute-wheel nut, pinion ( see quot. 
1884); + minute while (see sense 1); minute- 
writing, the art or practice of recording minutes 
or administrative memoranda. Also Minute-man. 

1827 Keble Ckr. K, 1st Sun/iav Advent xii, Faith’s ear, 
with awful still delight, Counts them like “minute bells at 
night. 1736 Ainsworth La/, Did., A “minute hook, liber 
vel libellus memarialis. 1772 Ann. Reg. 60* The minute- 
book of recognizances belonging to the Lord Mayor’s court. 
1838 Act iifs Viet. c. 118 § 22 The Minute Book of the Court 
of Session and Teind Court. 1904 A thence uni 24 Dec. 881/2 
A * History of the Society of Apothecaries . . compiled from 
the Minute-Books of the Society. 1802 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Gaston tie Blondev. Posth. Wks, 1826 I. 87 The trumpets, 
that chargedsoloud and shrill their ’minet-flourishes, 1626 
Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 29 Turne vp the “minute 
glasse, ohserue the highL 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
480 Minute and Half-minute glasses. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 
XVII. 246/1 “Minute guns were fired by the whole squadron. 
1884 Times (Weekly ed.) 11 Apr. 2/3 The boom of the minute 
guns on the hill beyond could be heard above the funeral 
musicof the bands. 1726 Sy/m Gulliver 1. ii, He was amazed 
at ..the Motion of the “Minute-Hand, which he could easily 
discern. *892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound J84 Clock f.ices 
marking six, twelve, and twenty-four hours, mostly without 
minute hands. 1607 Siiaks, Tinron nr. vi, 107 Cap and lcnee- 
Siaues, vapours, and “Minute lackes. 1644 “Minut-line 
[see log-line in Log sb.' 9]. 169S Phillips, Log-line or 
*Minute-line, 1635 Quarles Embl. 11. xi. 106 The fleshly 
wanton, to_ obtaine His “minit-lust, will count it gaine 
To lose his freedome, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
*Minute mile, the sixtieth part of a degree of longitude 
or latitude. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. iv. 210 In a 
Watch,.. you may have a fancy to have an Alarum added, 
or a “Minute-motion. 1843 Penny Cycl XXVI 1 . 107/1 These 
by way of distinction are called “minute-repeaters. 1621 
Wither Motto A 8, I haue not of my selfe, the powre, or 
grace, To be, or not to be; one “minute-space. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple xxx, The crew dropp-d their oars into 
the water without a splash, and pulled the “minute stroke. 
14.. Rywan Poems in Archiv Stud, nett, Spr. LXXX 1 X. 
255 This lyfe vnto celestial) Is but a “mynute tyde. 1865 
Macgregor Rob Rov in Baltic (1867) 163 This is called the 
‘minute tide’, in which a swelling of the water once every 
minute fills up and empties again a quiet pool a little with- 
drawn from the river’s course. 1660 Boyle New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. xt. 79 A “Minute-Watch we kept by us on 
this occasion. 1705 Daily Courant 5 Sept., Dropt in St. 
James's Park, September the 3rd, 1705, a Gold Minuit 
Pendulum Watch, See. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 74/2 
The minute and hour hands turn on the end of the arbor of 
the minute-wheel, 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 
J 77 [The] “Minute Wheel Pinion, or' Nut .fis] the pinion 
in the motion work of watches that drives the hour wheel. 
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1895 Daily News 10 Sept. 5/4 An Under-Secretary, trained 
in a bureaucracy where “minute-writing has been brought 
to the highest pitch of perfection, 
t Minute, sbA Law, Ohs. [ad. Law Latin 
minula, vbl. noun f. minuere to diminish.] 

= Minishing. 

1495 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 501/1 Of the Ferme of all Asavtis, 
Wastes, Purprestureand minutes:, of the parcelles oftheForest. 

Minute (miniw't, mamiwrt), a. Also 5-6 my- 
nute. [ad. L. minut-us (whence F. menu small), 
pa. pple. of minuere to make small, diminish.] 

+ 1 , Chopped small. Ohs. rare, 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, iv. 492 Hem summe in cedur 
senbe, & summe in stre Mynute, and summe in sinal chaf, 
wel witholde. 

f 2 . Of imposts, etc. : Lesser ; esp. in minute 
tithes — ‘ small tithes Ohs. 

[1454 Rolls of Parlt. V. 569(1 Sume ferme by the name of 
the Manent’ firme com’ post terras dat’..and sume under 
the name of minute firme to you.] 1542-3 Act 34 4- 35 
Hen. VIII, c. 16 § 1 The fermes of diuers purprestures, 
assertes, sergeantes, & minute rentes. 1546 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 222 The presle. .hathe the mynute tythes of the village 
of Bysshopton. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 38 The 
Dependence of the Church,.. (except their minute Tythes) 
was entirely upon this Law. 1696 Phillips, Minute Tillies, 
small Tithes, such as usually belong to the Vicar ; as Wooll, 
Lambs, Piggs, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, &c. 

3 . Very small in size, extent, amount, or degree. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the comparative minuter 

frequently acquires the sense ‘ smaller or more insignificant 
than another without the implication of extreme smallness. 

a 1626 Bacon New Atl. 40 Wee haue also Glasses and 
Meanes, to see Small and Minute Bodies, perfectly and dis- 
tinctly. 1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 31 An Instrument to shew all 
the Minute Variations in the pressure of the Air. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 39 Those [chapels] of a minuter 
dimension were open. 1699 Pomfret Cruelly 4 Lust 79 
Suppose the Accusation justly brought, And clearly prov a 
to the minutest fault. 1713 Durham Phys.-Tkeol iv. ii. 
xo6 One single Minutest Thread or Fibre. 1742 Young 
Nt. Th. vi. 690 With this minute distinction,. .Nature re- 
volves, but man advances. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. v. 43 The 
neighbouring coa-.t, and the minuter isles adjacent. I hid. 
n. x. 237 Vast quantities of. .callicoes and chints, ..together 
with other minuter articles, as goldsmiths work, etc. 1816 
Bentham Chres/om. 24 The distance in question is so minute 
as to be incapable of measurement. 1832 Babbage Econ. 
Manuf, (ed. 3) 83 The minuter cavities can only he filled 
under an exhausted receiver. 1867 H. Macmillan Bilde 
Teach, vi. (1870) 118 The seed vessels in this plant are exceed- 
ingly minute. 1871 Tyndall Fragm . Sci. (1879) I. i. 23 What 
is true of the earth, .is also true of her minutest atom. 1880 
Geikie Phys. Geog. ii. 57 It is possible to measure very 
minute changes of temperature. 

4 . Of very little consequence or importance; 
trifling, petty. 

Minute philosopher is an echo of Cicero’s quidaw minuti 
philosophi (De Senect. xxiii, also De Div. 1. xxx), where the 
adj. appears to have this sense, though in Eng. use it is 
sometimes apprehended as if belonging to sense 5. 

c 1650 Denham Old Age iv. 249 Some minute Philosophers 
pretend, That with our dayes our pains and pleasures end. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. To Rdr., If any shall suggest 
that some of the Enquiries here insisted upon. .do seem too 
minute and trivial, for any prudent Man to bestow his 
serious thoughts and time about. Such . Persons may know 
[etc.]. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 10 These minute philo- 
sophers, .are a sort of pirates who plunder all that come in 
their way. 1748 Anson’s Voy. in. ix. 396 The Mandarine., 
returned all that had been stolen.. even to the minutest 
trifle. 1772 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 377 Your grace dissipates 
your mind into too great a variety ol minute pursuits. 1872 
Minto Eng. Prose Lit. n. iii. 279 As Lord Chancellor,, .he 
proved unequal to the minuter duties of the office. 

5 . Of investigations, regulations, records, etc. 
(and hence of persons) : Characterized by atten- 
tion to very small matters or details; very precise 
or particular; very accurate. 

168. Aubrey Lives, Hobbes To Rdr. (2813) I. 594 For that 
I am so minute, I declare 1 never intended it [etc.]. 1716 

Addison Freeholder No. 42 f 14 We cannot be too minute 
and circumstantial in accounts of this nature. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 86 * 5 He knew with how minute Attention 
the ancient Criticks considered the Disposition of Syllables. 
1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. jv, ii. 71 He is more full, more 
minute and particular than any of them. 1799 Wellington 
in Gurw, Desp. (1837) 1 . 25 His minute private diary. 1807 
T. Thomson Cheiu. (ed. 3) II. 383 A very minute and accu- 
rate series of experiments. 1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke 
Farm i. 10 A reporter as faithful as he was minute. 1864 
Pusey Led. Daniel (1876) 376 A minute, natural, accurate, 
history, 1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) V. 96 Minute regulations 
are apt to he transgressed. 

Minute (mi’nit), v. [f. Minute sbO] 

1 . trans. To ascertain or determine to the minute 
the time, duration, or rate of; to ‘time’ accu- 
rately. Also f To minute put : to assign (time) 
precisely. 

1605 Camden Rem. 92 About the yeare of our Lord 1000 
(that we may not minute out the time), a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies, Suffolk in. (1662) 62 All Accidents are minuted 
and momented by Divine Providence. 1762 Phil. Trans. 
LI I. 582 The above observations were minuted from a stop- 
watch of Mr. Ellicott’s. 1773 G. White Selbome 8 July 
(1789)153, I have minuted these birds with my watch for 
an hour together,., they return, .about once in five minutes. 
1775 1 bid. 1 Nov. 198 A good rush,., being minuted, burnt 
only three minutes short of an hour, 1784 Blagden in 
Phil. Trans. LXXIV, 217 Scarcely any one had sufficient 
presence of mind to minute the time by his watch. 1:813 
Mar. Edgeworth Patron. (1832) 1 . iii. 42 [They] went to 
see High Blood rubbed down . . exercised and minuted. 1822 
Bkddoes Brides' Trag. 11. iii, Do not.minute Themovements 
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of the soul. 1825 Sporting Mag. XV. 340, I did not minute 
.tins run, but . . it must have been a trimming' one. 1862 Smiles 
' Engineers III. 277 Captain Scoresby,. .minuted the speed of 
the train. *388 Temple Bar Jan. 2 > The Bishop .. sat by 
with his watch on the table, for he had to minuteeach inter* 
view. 

2. To draft (a document, a scheme); to Tecord 
in a minute or memorandum; to enter in the 
minutes or records of a society, company, or the 
like ; to make a minute of the contents of (a 
document). To minute down, to make a note of. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 48 All which 
minuted by Louis de Longueville . . was at last thus fully con- 
cluded. Ibid. 84 The design for the Interview with 
Francis continued ; which being minuted by our Ambas- 
sador, . . was continued by his successor. 1662 Evelyn 
Chalcogr. 94 It might not seem requisite to minute the 
works which he has published. 1711 Land. Gaz. No. 4842/3 
All such disabled Seamen and Marines as are minuted to 
be taken into the said Hospital. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 439 f 3 The Cardinal is represented as minuting 
down every thing that is told him. 1778 [W. Marshall] 
Minutes Agric., Observ. 153 note , I minuted it as an extra 
observation. 1789 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 151 
Nothing was concluded [sc. at the next meeting] so as to be 
minuted. 1836 H. Rogers J. Howe v. (1863) 141 His 
thoughts on this occasion he minuted down. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. Cl. S. IV. xxvi. 19 The Empress of Russia with 
her own hand minuted an edict for universal tolerance. 

| 1888 Bryce Amer. Comnivu. II. n. xlviii. 228 A Town-clerk, 

I who keeps the records, and minutes the proceedings of the 

I meeting. 1897 P. Warung Tales Old Regime 139 Yes, 

j your Excellency. Shall I minute that observation? 1898 

j G. W. E. Russell Coll. § Recoil, xxxiv. 465 The paper., 

j is minuted by each, and . . gradually passes up . . to the 

| Under-Secretary of State. 

I absol. 1892 Ld. Lytton King Poppy 1, 351 Whereon His 

\ Majesty thus minuted. 

j 3. To minute over : to reckon up, enumerate 

j point by point. 

a 1770 Cath. Talbot Lett. (1808) 60 The most agreeable 
! thought (as I experienced last night when we were minut- 

> ing over all these things) will be, that it cannot be long [etc.]. 

; 4. intr. With by -. To pass minute by minute, 

j a 1806 H. K, White To Thought v, And count the tedious 

; hours, as slow they minute by. 

Hence Mi muting vbl. sb,, the recording of mi- 
nutes ; Mimuting ppl, a., that minutes. 

. *737 J* Chambgrlayne St, Gt. Brit. n. in. fed. 33V121 Minut- 
ing-clerk to Master General. 1882 London Police Court 
Rep., Those having the minuteing and the carrying out of 
the details and business of the Court. 

t Minuted (mPnited), a. [f. Minute v. + -edT ] 

| 1. Recorded or set forth in a minute or note. 

S 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. To Rdr. 38, 1 hope those 

! minuted Layes of Seraphiek Contemplations,, .will engage 

j the studious Youth of both Sexes, to be favourable to this 

i undertaking. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) 

; I. 279 Publication by authority, whether of the minuted 

| viva-voce testimony, or of the ready-written depositions. 

1 2. Timed or numbered by minutes. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 352 He is like the mail 
j coach traveller,, .and must therefore take at his minuted 

I meals whatever food is readiest. . 1859 Mrs. Gaskell 

Round the Sofa II. 70 Some sore internal bruise sapping 
away his minuted life. 

t Minuteless, a. Obs. [f. Minute sb.i + 
j -less.] Not to be measured by minutes. 

1852 Gaule Magastrom. 68 The starres, whose numbers 
are numberless and motions minuteless. 

Minutely (mi midi), a. [f. Minute sb. + -li L] 

| Happening every minute. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. ii. 18 Now do’s he feele His secret 
Murthers sticking on his hands, Now minutely Reuolts 
| vpbraid his Faith-breach. 1638 Whole Duty Man xvii. § 7 

All that we possess is in minutely danger of losing. *720 
Humourist g 3, 1 have staid four Hours in Minutely Expecta- 
1 tion. 1802 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 390 Our minutely con- 

I duct towards each other. 1863 Even. Exchange 10 Feb. 1/1 

The hourly and minutely fluctuations of the. .Markets. 

Minutely (minbrtli), adv. 1 [f. Minute a. + 

i -LY -.] 

1. f a. Into small pieces (obs.). b. On a minute 
scale ; with minute subdivision. 

1399 A* M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 89/2 Contunde 
all that is to be contundede, & cut the rest minutly, then 
mixe it to a paeste with good wine. 1613 R. Cawdrey 
Table Alph., Minutely, smally. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 

! 270 Realgar occurs minutely but well crystallized. 

Comb. 183S E. Howard R. Reefer li, The. .minutely- 
i sanded beach. 

2. In a minute manner, kind, or degree; with 

j great or absolute precision or preciseness; with 

; exactness. 

1732 Berkeley Alcifihr. 1. § 10 Considering things 
minutely, and not swallowing them in the gross. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 105 Observations of this 
kind cannot be supposed to hold minutely, and in every 
case. 1821: J. W. Croker Diary 24 Aug., The King went 
minutely through the museum, and other parts [etc.]. 1863 
H. Cox Instit. 111. vii. 680 He most minutely and learnedly 
investigated the ancient course of the Exchequer. 1893 Ld. 
Esher in Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 630/1 It is not 
necessary to disclose minutely and in detail every material 
; fact. 1903 T. P.’s Weekly 18 Sept. 495/1 Mr. John Hol- 

lingshead has minutely described a little dinner with Dickens, 
fb. Intimately. Obs. 

! . 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusent. 106 The ingredients are 

more minutely disseminated than can be performed by hand. 

j Minutely (mimitli), adv A [f. Minute sbP + 

j -ly a .] Every minute, minute by minute. 

1 1509 Nashb Lenten Stnffe sa [The red herring] ; is the 

j onely vnexbaustible mine that hath rais’d and begot all 
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this, and minutely to riper maturity fosters and cherisheth it, | 
1637 Sanderson Serin, (1681) II. 89 We, ..by most unworthy 
provocations^ daily and minutely tempt His patience. 1634 
Hammond fundamentals viii. 66 As if it were minutely 
proclaimed in thunder from heaven. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 
11. 263 Their frying Blood compells to irrigate Their dry 
furr’d Tongues, else minutely to Death Obnoxious, dismal 
Death, th’ Effect of Drought. 1803 Coleridge Lett, (1893) 
439 The sharpshooters were behind exercising minutely. 
1807 tr. Three Germans II. 52 A friend, whom I now 
minutely expect at the castle gates. 1843 Wilberporce in 
A. R. Ashwell Life (1880) I. 269 Two daughters.. played 
daily, hourly, minutely, .by a very clever, reaching mother, 
for coronets and a settlement. 

Mi'XLute-man. Hist. [f. Minute sb. + Man.] 
One of a class of militiamen, during the American 
revolutionary period, who held themselves in readi- 
ness for instant military service. 

1774 in N.' Eng. Hist. <§• Gen. Reg. (1875) XXIX. 107 
Minute or Picquet men in the Town of Brookfield, 1773-83 
Thacker Mil. Jrnl. 11823) 17 Active men in every town have 
formed military companies under the name of minute men. 
1903 F. Norris The Pit 43 Ample fireplaces, where once the 
minute-men had swung their kettles. 

transf. 1863 J. Weiss Life Th, Parker I. ix The same 
old cause, whose minute-men are again first in thefield [1861]. 

Minuteness (mini«*tnes). [f. Minute a. + 
-ness.] The quality of being minute. 

1. Extreme smallness ; an instance of this. 

x665 Boyle Orig. Forms & Qual. Exp. ix. 396 Whose 
Corpuscles, by reason of their Minuteness, swimme easily 
for a while in the Water. X754 Richardson Grandison 
(1811) II. v. 84 The discretion ot a person is often most seen 
in minutenesses. X75X Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 86 A convex mirrour, by which every object is re- 
duced to a despicable minuteness. *770 C. Jenner Placid 
Man I. 1. iv. 35 All the minutenesses which distinguish the 
domestic manners of one nation from another. 1830 Her- 
schel Stud. Nat. Phil. 250 Particles of inconceivable 
minuteness. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 122 The noble 
human sight, careless of prey, disdainful of minuteness, and 
reluctant to anger. 

2. Attention to minute details ; precision as to 
details ; critical exactness. 

1640 Si h K. Digby in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 137, 

I am afraid, .that minutenesse would rather appeare tedious 
then punctuall to you. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. ix, The 
Justness of their Similies, and the Minuteness, as well as 
Exactness of their Descriptions, are indeed inimitable. 1774 
GoLDSM.jVai!. //til. (1776)!. 193 Such .. may consult Haw ks- 
hee, Morgan, Jurin, orWatson,\vho have examined the subject 
with great minuteness. 1833 Lytton My Novel in. xvi, He 
had studied it with the minuteness with which a scholar 
studies a dead language. 1838 Buckle Civiliz. (1860 i II. 
vii. 364 The chemist by his minuteness, and the geologist by 
his grandeur, touch the two extremes of the material uni- 
verse. 1884 Lady Verney in Con/emp. Rest. Oct, 545 
Every gown .. is chronicled with affectionate minuteness, 
fb. Excess of detail, ‘niggling’. Obs. 

1748 Anson's Voy. in. x. _ 412 There is a stiffness and 
minuteness in most of the Chinese productions. 

Minuter (mimitai). [f. Minute d. + -erL] 

1 1. One who writes minutes, a note-taker. Obs. 
1825 Celebrated Trials , etc. IV. 172 Thomas Gurney, the 
minuter, was called, who deposed from his minutes. 

2. Sc. Law. One who moves the court by minute. 
1904 Dundee Advertiser 19 Nov. 7 They do not admit 
that the judgments of the Court in the cases of Bannatyne 
and others v. Lord Overtoun and others, and Young v. 
Macalister,.. settle or determine the rights of the minuters 
in the present suspension. 

II Minutia (miniw-Jia). Tl. minutiae (-ii). 
Also 8 pi. minutias ; erron. 8-9 pi. minutia, sing. 
minutiae, [a. L. minutia smallness, pi. tninfdise 
trifles, f. minutus Minute <z.] A precise detail ; a 
small or trivial matter or object. Usually pi. 

In Chesterfield’s Letters the French minutie frequently 
occurs as synonymous with minutia. 

1731 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (X752) 52, I should hope 
that all the minutiae of his idle hours might be entirely 
excluded. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 47 r 12 He., often 
declares himself weary of attending to the minutiae of a 
shop. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxvii. 446 No excep- 
tions to formal minutiae in the pleadings will be here 
allowed. 178a Eliz. Bi.ower_ Geo. Bateman I. 106 On 
the observance of some little minutias, no small share of the 
beauty.. depended. 1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio 1 1 . 270 
Descending to the minutia of all the events and occasions 
which may be imagined. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett 
Beggar Girl (1813) II. 217 Strict attention to every minutiae 
of her domestic arrangement. 1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale 
without Title II. 208 She. .determined . .to unfold every 
minutiae of her former circumstances. 1804 tr. Piguenards 
Zojlora I. 4 Those minutia concerning him, which may even 
have the appearance of puerility. 1849 Miss Pardoe 
Francis I, xiv. 343 They were arranged with a punctilious 
minutia. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. II. 191 The 
minutiae were very exact and carefully executed. 

+ Mimrtial, a. Obs. [f. Minutia + -al. 1 Of 
the nature of minutiae; pertaining to details. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm . Titus ii. 14 In smaller, and minu- 
tiall matters to carrie an vnbounded. .zeale, were to call for 
a sword to kill aflie. 1778 [\V. Marshall] Minutes Agric., 
Digest 16 The minutial management of Farms. 1796 — W. 
England II. 170 In minutial practices, .the Vale [01 Exeter] 
pursues the Devonshire method. 

t MinU'tion. Obs, [ad. L. minution-em, n. of 
action f. minufre to lessen.] A diminishing or 
making less; a lowering ; spec, a lowering of the 
system by blood-letting, 

1386 Almanac (1812) 52 Mynucyons to be made by blode 
lattyng or ventosyng es ful prolytabul. 1607 J, Carpenter 
Plains Mans Plough 124 The Phisitians. .prescribe - .some- 


times unctions, sometimes minutions. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Munition, a diministiing or making less. 

Minutiose (miniw-jums), a. [ad. L. minu- 
tios-us, i, minutiae: see Minutia. Cf. F . minu- 
tieuxf\ Dealing with minutiae. 

1868 F. Hall Benares 13. 1892 — in Nation (N.Y.) x Dec. 
412/1 He has achieved, among minutiose philologists, an 
eminence which, .is likely to be recognized as all his own. 

Minutions (miniw-Jias), a. [ad. F. minutieux, 
f. minutie Minutia : cf. prec.] Attentive to mi- 
nutiae ; characterized by minute attention to detail. 
1819 Metropolis III. 252 Minutious and troublesome atten- 
tions. 1891 Fortn. Rev. May 802 His leisure was too limited 
to allow him to be pedantic or minutious. 1899 Month Apr. 
43.3,1 He] sent them [the proofs] back covered with minutious 
criticism. 

+ Mimiti'ssim, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. mi- 
niitissim-us, snperl. of minutus small : see Minute 
a.] Extremely minute. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I- 47S The whole human 
body, together with all its..minutissim glands. 

+ Minirtulous, a. Obs. [(. L. minutul-us 
(dim. of minutus Minute a.) + -ous.] Very small. 
1631 Biggs New Disp, f* 248 Minutulous drops of pus. 
Minuwae ; see Minaway ( = minuet). 

Minx (miqks). Also 6 myxtxe, minxe, mincks, 
6 - 7 minkes, 7-8 minks. [Of obscure origin ; 
possibly a corruption of minikin , with the added s 
not uncommon dial, in playful terms of endear- 
ment, e. g. ducks, darlings , pets-, cf. Minckins in 
quot. 1605 s. v. Minikin i. Sense 2 agrees closely 
with the sense of LG. minske — G. mensch neut.] 
f 1. A pet dog. Also as proper name. Obs. 

1342 Udall tr. Erasm. Apoph. 127 b, There been litle 
mynxes, or puppees that ladies keepe in their chaumbers for 
especiall iewelies to playe withall. Ibid,, When 1 am houn- 
gry I am a lilies mynxe fttil of playe, and when my bealy is 
full, a mastife. [1603 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. tv. 
Captains 386 Milk-white Minks and Lun (Gray-bitches 
both, the best that ever run).] 

2. A pert girl, hussy. Now often merely playful, 
1392 Nobody 4- Someb, E 2 b, Thus, you minx, lie teach 
you ply your worke. 1594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. 1. iii. 17 
Your minxe had no better grandfather than a Tailer. c 1600 
Day Begg. Bednall Gr. 11. i. (1881) 31 Come, Minx, what 
Iewell did you give this Rogue. 1636 Heywood Love's 
Mistr. v. i. Wks. 1874 V. 155 ’That Minks [Psyche] is come 
from hell. And heere she harbours. 1693 Congreve Love 
for L. n. i, How, hussy ! was there ever such a provoking 
minx ! 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' St rat. 1. i, You deserve 
to have none, you young Minx. 1742 Fif.lding J. Andrews 
iv. xiii, ‘ She ! a littie ugly minx \ cries Slipslop, ‘ leave her 
tome'. x8x2 Crab be ’Idles xiii. 136 She thinks To make her 
fortune, an ambitious minx ! *838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 

ix, ‘I scorn your wards, Minx said Miss Squeers. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxix, She is a dressed-up 
little minx, who runs al ter all the young men of the parish. 
1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempi. 111 . 181 We shall he sorry if this 
young minx brings mote trouble on the Agates. 

+ b. A lewd or wanton woman. Obs. 

1398 Florio, Magalda,. . a trull or minxe. 1602 North's 
Plutarch , Seneca (16121 12x4 Nero, .tooke from him this 
minxe that knew the trickes of the occupation. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth . iv. i. 159 This is some Minxes token. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. m. iii. 1. ii, (1651) 600 If thou be absent long, 
thy wife then thinks, Thou’rt drunk, at ease, or with some 
pretty minks. 1678 Dryden Limberhant 1, i, They are a 
Couple of alluring wanton Minxes. 1728 Gay Polly 1. 
(1777) 24 And so, sir, I leave you and your minx together. 

J- c. Mistress minx. Obs. 
c 1390 Marlowe Faust us vi. 162 What are you, Mistress 
Minx, the seventh and last ? 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse >ed. 
2) 10 D, Mistris Minx, a Marchants wife, that wil eate no 
Cherries forsooth, but when they are at twenty shillings a 
pound. 1671 Kirkman & Head Eng. Rogue iv. (1874) 139 
How now, Mrs. Minks. 1735 Miss Coluer Art Torment. 
50 Let me tell you, Mistress Minx, ’twould much better 
become my station, than yours. 

Hence .nonce-wdsl) f Minx v. intr. (with if), to 
play the minx ; Mmxisluiess, MinxsMp, the 
condition or quality of a minx. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Catk. 303 The 
Apologue describes Venus trans-formed waiting maide,who 
beeing triok't vp like a Gentle- woman, mink'st it a while til 
site spied a Mouse, but then made it knowne shee was a Cat. 
1632 Massinger City Madam it. ii, On these terms Wil 
your minxship be a Lady. 1883 L. Wingfield far bar a 
Philpot I. x. 271 Was not the sex built up of foibles and 
minxishness? 

Minx, obs. form of Mink. 

Miny (marni), a. rare. [f. Mine sb. + -y 1 .] 

1. Pertaining to a mine ; mineral. 

x6xx Florio, Mineroso, minerous, miny. 1662 J, Chandler 
Van Helmoni's Oriat. 322 The minie and saltish minerals 
of the microcosme [Lat. microcosmi fodinas minerales 
atone salinas]. 

2. Of the nature of a mine; subterraneous, 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 800 Unveil The miny caverns 
..Of Abyssinia’s cloud-compelling cliffs. 

3 . ‘Abounding in mines’ (Webster 1828-32). 
Minyon, Minys, obs. f. Minion, Minish. 
Minzingly, obs. form of M incingly adv. 
Miocene (mai-ffsfn), a. G.eol. Also meiocene. 

[irreg. f. Gr. pe'mv less + mivbs new, recent.] 

1. The epithet applied to the middle division of 
the Tertiary strata (as containing remains of fewer 
now existing species than the Pliocene), and to 
the geological period which it represents. 


MIOLITHIC. 

*833 Lyell Print. Geol. III. 54 The next antecedent 
tertiary epoch we shall name Miocene. 1877 Nature 7 J une 
101/2 The European miocene flora. 1880 Dawkins Early 
Man i. 10 The Meiocene group. 

2. quasi- 

1882 Geikie Text Bk. Geol. vi. iv. ill. § 1. 862 The flora 
indicates a decidedly tropical climate in the earlier part 
of the Miocene. 1883 A theuwum 24 Oct. 541/ 1 The . . Eppels- 
heim deposits in Germany are still left in the miocene. 

Hence MMoce-nic a. 

1863 Lyeli, Antiq. Man xv. 314 Between the dose of the 
miocenic and the commencement of the glacial epoch. 1889 
Lancet 6 July 4s/i A gigantic animal of the middle of the 
miocenic period of the Wyoming. 

Miol, variant of Meal sbA \ 

Mioling, obs. form of Miauling. 

Miolithic (mai^rjhk), a. Archwol. Also 
meiolittic. [irreg. f. Gr. pcmv less + KiBos stone +■ 
-1C.3 = Mesolithic a. 2. 

1877 A cadenty 3 Nov. 434/ 3 Prof. Mantovani introduces the 
term Miolithic to denote a period intermediate between the 
palaeolithic and neolithic ages. 1896 A. J. Evans in Rep. 
Brit. Assoc. 908 A late quaternary deposit, for which 
Professor Issel has proposed the name of ‘ Meiolithic '. 
Mioner, obs. form of Miner. 

Mionite, -phylly: see Meionite, -phylly. 
Miops, obs. form of Myope. 

Miosis, Miostemonous, Miotaxy : see Mei-. 
Mioul, Miour(e, Miowe, var. Miaul v., 
Myer, Miaow. 

II Mi-parti (mz parti), a. Iler. . Also 8 -party. 
[Kr., pa. pple. of mipartir to divide in half, f. mi- 
ll— L. medium middle) + partir to divide.] (See 
quots.) 

1723 Coats Diet. Her Mi-party, is a Word used by French 
Heralds, denoting that the Escutcheon is half Way down 
parted per Pale, and there cross’d by some other. Partition. 
1896 Woodward Heraldry I. 478 Mi-parti — said of dimi- 
diated arms, and of an ordinary parti per pale. 

Miquelet (mrkelet). Also 9 miquelete, mi- 
quslice, miguelet(e. [a. F. miquelet, ad. Sp. 
miqudete, miguelete, f. Cat. Miqitel, Sp. Miguel, 
Michael. (For the supposed origin of the name 
see quot. 1.845.)] a. In the 17th. c., a member of 
a body of Catalonian banditti who infested the 
Pyrenees, b. Before and during the Peninsular 
war, a Spanish guerrilla soldier ; also, a member of 
a corps of French irregulars raised by Napoleon in. 
1808 for service against the Spaniards, c. In 
modern Spain, the designation of the soldiers of 
certain local regiments of infantry, chiefly em- 
ployed on escort duties. 

1670 Loud. Gas. N o. 476/4 The Miquelets or Mountaineers 
were again got together in a little Village, . .near the 
Pyrenean hills, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Miquelets, 
Motmtaneers (in Spain) or Spanish Rapparies. 1721 
Lett. Mist's yr«/. (1722) II,_ 176 No more, you Holiday 
Fools, throw away your Six-penees,. .to see a Spanish 
Miquelet swallow aToad. 1779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. 501 The 
miquelets or mountaineers who so cruelly harrassed the 
French armies. 1827 Southey Pentns. War II. 358, 10,000 
Miquelets and Somatenes..had been sent, .to take advan- 
tage of any insurrection that might be attempted in Bar- 
celona. 1829 Sir W. Napier Penins. IVarv. iy. 57 Francisco 
Milans and Milaiis de Bosch, with their Migueletes, keep 
the mountains to the northward of Barcelona. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxiv, One of those singular half soldiers half 
guerillas, called Miguelets. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain I. 

1. 41 A regular body of men was organized for that purpose 
[as a government escort] all over Spain, and were called 
‘ Miquelites’, from, it is said, one Miquel de Prats, an armed 
satellite of. .Ctesar Borgia. 1879 Stevenson Tran. Ce- 
veunes (t 886) 186 Militiaman and Miquelet and dragoon., 
they had all been sabreing and shooting. 

Mir, obs. form of Myrrh. 

Mirabelle (mwahed), Also 8 mirabel. [a. 
F .mirabeUelf A variety of plum. 

1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gardner 1 . 41 The Mirabel 
is a small Plum. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 287 Varieties of 
plums. . Mirabelle. i860 All Year Round No. 56. 130 There 
are varieties of the Mirabelle plum. . which annually bloom 
profusely in England. 1890 Syd.Soc, Lex., Mirabelle, the 
fruit of Promts armenoides. Mirabelle 0/ Corsica, the fruit 
of Phy satis alkekengi. 

t Mirabilia’rian, a. Obs. [f. L. mirabilia - 

rius { see next) + -an.] = Mirabilia ky a. 

1624 Bp. . Mount agu limned. Addr._ 218 In opinion of 
TertuUtan, it is no safe proceeding by this [sc] Mtrabiliarian 
courses, to iustifie Inuocation of Saints or Angels, 
t Mirabi liary, sb. and a, Obs. [ad, late L. 
nurabilidrius miracle-monger, applied by Augus- 
tine to the Donatists,] A. sb. One who deals in 
the marvellous; a collector of marvels. 

ifioo 0 . E. Rcpl. Libel n. Iii. 5° The Mirabiliaries were 
likewise condemned, for that by myracles, and prophecies, 
they sought to conlirme their religion. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11, i. § 4 The vse of this worke. , is nothing lease then 
to glue contentment to the appetite of Curious and vaine 
wittes, as the manner of Mtrabilaries [sic] is to doe, 

B. adj. Characteristic of ‘ miracle-mongers’. 
1624 Gee Hold Fast 44, I haue formerly related some 
iugling mirabiliarie tricks acted of late in this City. 

•f Mirabilis. Obs. .Short for Aqua mirabilis, 
*673 Dryoen Marr. A la Mode hi. L 35 She,. opens her 
dear bottle of Mirabilis. 1687 Sedley Bcllamira in. i. 
Have you any mirabilis? 

+ Mirabilist. Oh. [f, L. mirabilis wonder- 
ful + -1ST.] One who works wonders. 
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S599 Harsh et Agsi. Bareli 220 Vnto which kiode of 
people, and seducing Mirabilistes, Master Darrell in his 
practises with Somers, may well bee resembled. 160X 
Deacon & Walker Answ. to Darell 47 The most admir- 
able mirabilist, among all the mirabilistes vnder the heauens. 

Mirabilite (mirae'biteit). Min. [a. G. mira- 
bilit (Haidinger 1845) f. mod.L. (sal) mirdbil-is 
‘wonderful salt’, the name given by Glauber to 
sulphate of soda (‘ Glauber's salt ’) : see -ite.] 
Native sulphate of soda. 

1834 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4). 

f Mirabi'lity. Obs. [ad. L. mirabilitas, n, 
of quality f. mirabilis : see next and -hi] ? Ad- 
mirable quality. 

a 1691 Flavei. Ncvoig. Spirit. (1770) 232 An art of exquisite 

excellency, ingenuity, rarity, and mirability. 

t Mirable, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. mirabilis, 
f. mirari to wonder : see -able.] 

A. adj. Wonderful, marvellous. 

c 1430 Mirour Saluacioun 899 Now fylowes it for til here 
hire mirable Conceyving. c 1450 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 
389 A ! myrable God, meche is thy myth. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 

<$• Cr. iv. v. 142. 1606 Holland Sue ton. 271 With mirable 
sentences and Apophthegmes. 

B. sb. Something wonderful ; a wonder. 

1646 Gaule Cases Const. 33 The Arted Witch, or one 
onely speculative upon the abstruse Mirables of Nature. 
1633 H. Whistler Upshot Inf, Baptism^ Ye grave Fathers 
& Btetheren, who find among the Mirables of Oxford 
Library that Coat [etc.]. 

Mirabola(m, -lan(e, obs. ff. Myrobalan. 
f Mirabwndous, a. Obs. [f. L. mirabundus 
(f. mirari to wonder) -t- -OUS.j Wonderful. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 229 Our Auricles, per- 
cuss’d by Fame sonorous, Your mirabundous Acts have 
brought before us. 

t Mi'racii. Obs. Forms: 5-6 mirac, <5 my- 
rac, myraoke, 6-7 miracle, 7 myraeb.(e. 
[med.L., a. Arab. mardqq pi., ‘ the thin or 

tender parts of the belly’ (Lane), f. Toot raqqa to 
be thin or weak.] A name for the abdomen. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's .Cirurg. 169 Alle Jiese bingis panne ben 
comprebendid in a skyu pat is fleischi & of lacertis maad, & 
is ciepid mirac, & is clepid ]>e vttere wombe. 1328 Paynel 
Salerno's Regiiu. C iij b, These ventosities gether to gyther 
betwene the places of the bealye called mirac. 1541 R. 
Copland Guydott's Quest. Chirurg. B i], Of howe many and 
what & howe many paries is the myrae composed. " 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. l. iii. a. ii. (1651) aoo If from, the my- 
rache, a swelling and wind in the Hypocondries. 1693 tr - 
BlancarcPs P/iys. Diet. (ed. 2). 

t Mira-chial, a. Obs. In j myraohiall. [f. 
med. L. mirachia hypochondria (f. mirach : see 
prec.) + -AL.] Hypochondriacal. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. x. ii. iv. iv, Of Hypocondriacall 
or flatuous meiancholy', which the Arabians call Myrachiall. 

Miracle (mrrak’l), sb. Forms: 4 maracle, 
-kle, meraeull, -kill, merele, miracil, -cyl, 
-kal, myrakil(l, -kyl, 4-5 mer acle , myrrakull, 
4-6 myracle, 5 mirakelle, -ylle, 5-6 mirackle, 
miraeule, 6 mirakill, mixakle, myrackle, 2- 
miraele. [a. OF. miracle, ad. L. miraculum 
object of wonder (in Eccl. L. miracle), f. mirari 
to wonder, f, nitr-us wonderful. Cf. Pr. miracle , 
Sp. milagro , Pg. milagre, It. ndraeolo . ] 

1 . A marvellous event occurring within human 
experience, which cannot have been brought about 
by human power or by the operation of any natural 
agency, and must therefore be ascribed to the 
special intervention of the Deity or of some super- 
natural being; chiefly, an act (e. g. of healing) 
exhibiting control over the laws of nature, and 
serving as evidence that the agent is either divine 
or is specially favoured by God. Phrases, to do, 

I t make, work, f show a miracle. 

the L. miraculum in this sense, though common in pa- 
tristic and later theology, is foreign to the Vulgate, in which 
the Gr. words rendered ‘miracle’ in the English Bible— 
ayjfte tor sign *, repaf ‘ wonder ’, Aiivafus 1 power ’ or ‘ mighty 
work are translated respectively by stgtwm, prodigium, 
and virtue. 

i *54 O. E. Citron, an. 1137 (Laud MS.), He maket bur 
ure Dnhtin wunderlice & manifealdlice miracles, a 1223 
Leg. Hath. 1426 pat was miracle muchel. £1230 Kent. 
Serin, in O. E. Mtsc, 30 pis was pe commencement of bo 
miracles of ure louerde pet he niade flesliche in erpe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 177 Iesu. . did ]>e meracles sua rijf pat pe Iuus 
him. hud in strijf. Ibid. 9512 Quat man es moght se sa 
bright, pat sunk a man cuth think in tboght pat mustre 
pru iiiercie moght? C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 23 
God did faire miracle for Elfride pat houre. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psaller xvii. 16 He shewyd many myrakiis. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 438 porw myracles , . al bat marcbe 
he torned To cryst and to crystendome. c 1380 Wyclie 
lips. (1880) 288 pou seist pat myraclis & lyues of holy 
men approuen pis dowyngc of pe chirche. c 1400 M aundev. 
(1839) xit, 135 This was the firste Myracle that Ma- 
chomete dide m his jouthe, e 1440 Sir Gcrwther 743 (Breul) 
He . . gyffus to >0 mad hor wytte. And mouy odur me- 
racullm yytte. exits 1st Eng. Bk. A mer. (Arb.) Iritrod. 
jS, t saint Thomas doeth more myracles, than ony seynt 
in heuen. 1591 Shaks. t Hen. Vi, v. iv. 41 Chosen from 
abou e .,io worke exceeding myracles on earth. 1608 Bp. 
Hall hpist. 1, vi, 73 M iracles must be iudged by the doc. 
trine which they confirme: not the doctrine by the miracles, 
1611 Bible John iv. 34 This is againe the second miracle 
that lesus did. 1699 BUrnrt 39 A ri. iv. 62 A Mirkgle is a 
Work that exceeds all the known Powers of Nature* 1756-7 


MIRAGLEu 

tr. Keysler's Tran. (1760) 1 . 466 A St. Ignatius performing a 
miracle, by Rubens, on another altar. 1863 Mozley Mirac. 
i. 5 Miracles or visible suspensions of the order of nature 
for a providential purpose, are not in contradiction to 
reason; 1873 Tennyson Gareth <$- Lynctte 1292 Wonders 
ye have done ; Miracles ye cannot. 

Ij. Iiv generalized sense. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 158 Al were he, puruh miracle, of baraiu 
iboren [etc.]. 1390 Gowkh Conf. III. 106 That therof raai 

be non obstacle, Bot if it stonde upon miracle. <.'1430 Lydg, 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 13 Lyke to the watyr of Archi- 
declyne, Wiche be meracle were turned into wytie. 159O 
Shaks. Com. Err.v. i. 264 Then you fled into this Abbey 
heere, From whence I thinke you are come by Miracle. 
1671 Milton P. R. i. 337 Who brought me hither Will 
bring me hence. .. By Miracle he may, reply’d the Swain. 
1743 Young Nt. Th. iv. 131 Am I fond of life, Who scarce 
can think it possible, I live? Alive by miracle ! _ 1833 Mil- 
man Lat. Chr. ix. ix. IV. 256 By what was believed to he 
miracle, which might be holy art. 1869 Liddon Serm. S/>ec. 
Occas. viii. (1897) 164 When we take up the Book of Jonah,; 
that which strikes us first of all . . is the degree in which 
miracle pervades the whole narrative. 

2. trails/, in various uses, es/. as applied hyper- 
bolicaily to an achievement seemingly beyond’ 
human power, or an occurrence so marvellous as. 
to appear supernatural. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1817 A myracle ther bifel anon.' 
1386 Let. to Earle Leicester, etc. 12 The bottomlesse 1 
graces and immeasurable benefits bestowed upon me by 
the Aimightie .,1 must. .admire. .accounting them as well 
miracles as benefites. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. xiv. 84 
Captain Flower at Lysmore, wrought miracles against the 
Rebels in those parts. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 95 Now' 
these miracles of Nature may seem to fall out by meere 
chance. 1693 Dryden Cleontenes n. ii. 17 O Miracle ! He 
blushes 1 1738 Wesley Ps. cxxxix. v, Lord to thy Works 
of Nature join Thy Miracles of Grace S 1834 R. Stuart 
Hist. Steam Engine 35 It would, indeed, have been a 
miracle had a copy, of any equally unimpuriani book, been, 
found at such a distance of time in that unenviable situation. 
1830 Scoresby Checvtr's Whalem. Adv. xi. (1859) 145 She 
was within a miracle of being upset, i860 Pusev Min. 
Proph. 257 The moral miracles were, in these hundreds 
of thousands, God’s over-powering grace. T903 Daily Mail 
it Sept. 3/1 There are two theories to account for the 
radium ‘miracle ’. ‘ 

b. Phrase, To a miracle : so well or successfully 
as to seem miraculous ; marvellously well. 

1643 Trapp Comm, Gen. xxxi, 27 Hypocrites are likened 
to bull-rushes, which are green and snioothe ; and he is 
curious to a miracle, that can find a knot in them. 1672 
Dryden Assignation 1. i, Gad, sir, everything becomes you 
to a miracle. 1758 J. S. Le Bran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 335 
Things went on to a Miracle. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xvi, Nelly.. was soon busily engaged in her task, and ac- 
complishing it to a miracle. 1882 Stevenson Neiu Arab, 
Nts. 11884) 94,1 understand my part, to a miracle. 

C. coper. A wonderful object, a marvel ; a 
person or thing of more than natural excellence ; 
a surpassing example of some quality. 

c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) vii. 24 Jit es (re heued of fat 
bests with |>e homes halden and keped at Alisaunder for 
a miracle. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 167 
The bird appeereth as it were a myracle of nature. 1593 
Daniel Ore Warsv.xiv. (1609) 1 17 That magnanimous King, 
Mirror of vertue, miracle of worth. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. 1 Y, 
11. iii. 33 O Miracle of Men ! 1602 Carew Eng. Tongue in 
Camden's Rem. (1614) 44 Take the miracle of our age Sir 
Philip Sidney. 1617 Moryson I tin. hi. 64 The Bridge at 
London is worthily to be numbred among the miracles of 
the world. 1709 J. Lawson New Voy. Carolina 145 The 
Humming-Bird is the Miracle of all our wing’d Animals, 
1713 Addison Sped. No. 543 r 3 Sir Isaac Newton, who 
stands upas the miracle of the present age. 1797 Coleridge 
Knbla Khan 38 It was a miracle of rare device. 1843 
Craik Sk. Hist. Lit. Eng. V. 174 To Garrick, a miracle of 
an actor,, .we owe [etc.]. 

+ 3 . A miraculous story ; a legend. Obs. 
e 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas Prol. 1 Whan seyd was al this 
miracle, euery mail As sobre was that wonder was to se. ' 

4 . One of a class of dramatic representations of 
the Middle Ages based on the life of Our Lord 
and the legends of the Saints. Now usually called 
miracle flay (see 5). 

1 1303 R. Brunne Haudl, Synne 4639 pat make swyche 

pleyys to any man As myracles and bourdys. l 1386 Chaucer 
Wife's Prol. 358 To pleyes of myracles and to manages.' 
e 1394 P. PI. C rede 107 At marketts & myracles we medleh 
vs nevere. 1798 in Archatologla (1800) XIII. 237 But those 
theatrical pieces called ‘Miracles’ were their delight be- 
yond all others. 1852 HallamZ/A Ess. ,fC/tar., E.Enrop. 
Drama 4 Geoffrey, afterwards abbot of St. Alban's, while 
teaching a school at Dunstable, caused one of the shows, 
vulgarly called miracles, on the story of St. Catherine to be 
represented in that town. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb, (chiefly objective), as miracle- 

abode, -author, i' miracles-doing , miracle-making, 
-monger (hence - mongering ), -worker, -working. 
Also miracle-breeding, -proof wdbgp, + miracle man, 
one who performs miracles; t miracle minter, 
one who * coins ’ fictitious miracles ; miracle play 
= Miracle 4; + miracle player, one who takes 
part in a miracle play; f miracle shop, con- 
temptuously for a shrine at which miracles are 
reputed to be wrought. : 

1807 Wolgot (P. Pindar) in Monthly Mag. Feb. 1 Me- 
thinks I see them [w. Chaucer’s pilgrims] on the road To 
Becket s “miracle-abocle. 1749 Lavington Entkus. Methl 
«r Papists (1820) 237 One of their famous '’'miracle-authors 
declares, thatjone brother was so elevated. .that he boasted 
of having, visions, of angels attending him. 3814 Mrs. J. 
West A/iaa de Lacy III. 174 By pacing at midnight the, 
flinty aisle of some ^miracle-breeding chapel, c 1440 Alpha- 
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let of Tales 305 be tone of paim fell vnto pe syn of llchorie, 

& her-for God deprivid hym of *meracles-doyng. c 1449 
Pecock Rcpr. 11. viii. 188 Bi the seid euydencis of myraeulis 
doing. 1677 Gilpin Dcmonol. (1867)181 When his [Satan’s] 
agents can go no further in the trade of *miracle-making, 
be [etc.]. 1572 Forrest Theophilus 1235 in Anglia Vll, 
Bruited abroade this great *myracle Man. 1603 Harsnet 
Pop. Impost. 103, I should haue acquainted you how the 
*Miracle-minter in his miracle booke doth solemnly tell vs, 
that [etc.]. 1384 JR. Scot Disc ov. Witcher, vm. i. (18S6) 
125 Why doo not these (meaning *miraclemonger.s) ap- 
point some Siloah to swim in? 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 93 We leaue to you the stile of Mirabiliary Miracle- 
mongers. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 36 All the 
pretences, both of heathen and of Christian miracle-mongers. 
1881 A. B. Bruce Chief End Rev. iv. 182 Legendary tales 
due to the . . *miracle-mongering spirit of the .. reporters. 
1852 Hook Ch. Diet. ' (1871) 517 *Miraele-plays were a 
kind of church performance in the middle ages represent- 
ing the miracles wrought by the holy confessors, and the 
sufferings by which the perseverance of the martyrs was 
manifested. 187s Ward Eng. Dram. Lit. (1899) I. 41 
Miracle-plays, on the other hand, are more especially con- 
cerned with incidents derived from legends of the Saints of 
the Church., a 1400 Sennvagst. Miracle-plays in Pel. Ant. 
II. 46 Therfdre to pristis it is uttirly forhedyn not onely to 
been *myracle pleyere but also to heren or to seen myraclis 
pleyinge. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 328 The safest 
station in Christianity is his who can be mov’d by' nothing 
6 ( this kind, and is thus *rriiracle-proof. 1629 Donne Serin. 
xxiv. (1640) 239 In the Romane church (where miracles for 
every naturall disease may be had at_ some Shrine or 
*miracle-shop, better cheap, then a Medicine ..). 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. C.’s Pref. A iv b, The Lorde hath 
made vs ware agaynste ■ suche ^miracle workers. 1857 
Stanley Mem. Canterb. ii. (ed. 3) 103 His [Beeket’s] fame 
as the great miracle-worker of the time, was increasing 
every month. '1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xi. §3 They 
haue exalted the power of the imagination to be much one 
with the power of *Miracle-working faith. 1857 Macfarren 
Harmony iv. (1876) 152 This miracle-working harmony. 

Miracle (miTak‘l), v. nonce-wd. [f. Miracle 
j/;.] a. reft. ? To be revealed by miracle, b. intr. 
To work miracles. 

1 6xt Shahs. Cymb. 1 v. ii. 29 Ime not their Father, yet who 
this should bee Doth myracle it selfe, lou’d before mee. 
a 1656 Hales Tracts J1677) 169 Their undaunted fortitude, 
their power of miracling. 

Miracle, corrupt form of Merel, a game, 
t Mi raclely, adv. Ohs. In 4 meraelelyehe. 
[f. Miracle sh. + -LY 2.] By a miracle. 

c 1420 Chron. Vi led. 1432 f>ey cryede god mercy alle pat 
ny3t — And meraelelyehe god toke hede perto. 

+ Mvracler. Ohs. [f. Miracle v. + -erE] 

One who works miracles. 

1676 Doctrine of Devils Ep. to Rdr. A ij, Wlio the 
greater Mlracler, Christ or Belial? 

t Miraclist. Ohs. [f. Miracle sh. + -ist] 
One who records miracles. 

1603 Harsnf.t/L/. Impost. 113 Heare the Miraclist report 
it, who himsetfe was- an Actor. Ibid. 123 The first. honour 
the Miraclist doth bestow vppon it [the cross] is this : that 
it serued to discouer Sara to haue a deuil [etc.]. 

t Mira'Ciilar, a. Ohs. [f. L. miraculum 
Miracle sh. ,1- -ak.] Of or pertaining to miracle. 

1728 North Mem. Music (1846) 15, I waive the cure of 
Saul’s frenzy by Musick as miracular. 1812 Coleridge in 
Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 371 A scripture miracle, therefore, must 
be so defined, as to express, not only its miracular esseuce, 
but likewise the condition of its appearing miraculous. 

+ Mira’cnlate, v. Ohs. [f. L. miraculum 
Miracle sh. 4 -ate 3 .] trans. To produce by 
means of a miracle. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 2 The vessels, whereinto 
Christ miraculated wine, were filled up to the brim. 

f Miraculific, a. Ohs. [f. L. miraculum 

Miracle sh. + -ifio.] Performing miracles. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 478 Saint Francis 
Xavier, the divine Heliotrope, or sacred Sun- (lower, as he fol- 
lowed, in the course of his miraculific life . . that planet [etc.]. 

t Mira-culist. Ohs. [f. L. miraculum 
Miracle sh. + -ist.] a- One who works miracles; 
in quof. quasi-®#'. b. A believer in miracles. 

1666 H. Stubbs {title) The miraculist Conformist; or, art 
Account of several miraculous Cures' performed by the 
Stroking of the Hands of Valentine Greatarik. 1804 
Southey in Ann. Rev. II. 200 It will be equally intelligible 
to the reasoner and the miraculist. 1825 Hone Every-day 
Bk. I. 1394 Their biographers were miraculists. 

Miraculize (mirte’kizTlsiz), v. ■ [f. L. mira- 
culum -i- -1ZE.] 

1 . trans. To make miraculous;, to consider as 
miraculous. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. n. v. 33 s You are search- 
ing Heaven and Earth for, Prodigy's,, and studying how to 
miraculize everything. 1891 Max Muller Anthrop. Rclig. 
Pref. (1892) 16 A real historical fact.. which from very early 
days was miraculised and misinterpreted. 

2. ? To work upon by miracle, nonce-use. 

X751 Lavington Enthus. Meth. 4 Papists in. (1754) 164 
Whatever Miracles Mr. Wesley may bring to account; 
I judge, that I ought to be. impartial, .. though, in Conse- 
quence, I should be miraculizea into Dread and Shame. 

f Miraculo-sity. Ohs. [as if f. L- miracu- 
los-us 1 see next) + -ity.] The quality of being 
miraculous. 

1608 T. James Apol. Wyclif 33 He preached against the 
pretiosity, speciosity, and miraculositie, and sundry other 
sophistications about images. 1653 Gay akf.r Vind. Annot. 
per. 185 They do rather directly infringe and remoove the 
miraculosity of them. ...... 


, Miraculous (mine’kbflas), a. Also 6 mary- 
culousse, miraculus, 6-7 myraeulous(e. [ad. 
F. miracukux, ad. med.L. miraculos-us, f. mira- 
cul-um Miracle sh. : see -ous.] 

1 . Of the nature of a miracle ; produced or 
effected by miracle ; beyond the agency of natural 
laws; supernatural. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 366 These 
operacyons. dyuynes and maryculousses. 1605 Shahs. 
Mach. iv. iii. 147 A most myraculous worke in this good 
King. 1631 Hobbes Levia’h. m. xxxvi. 231 The miraculous 
ower of foretelling what God would bring to passe. 1671 
IiLTON Samson 587 Whyelse this strength Miraculous yet 
remaining in those locks? 1704 Nelson Fest. 4 Fasts xxiii. 
(1739) 287 The miraculous Gifts which the Apostles received. 
1836 Max Muller Chips (1880) II. xvi. 3 Men who had no 
sense for the miraculous and supernatural. 1884 F. Temple 
Reiat. Relig. 4 Sci. v. (1885) 136 They profess to have 
miraculous power. 

f b. Concerned with miracles. Ohs. 
c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 176 Ihon, 
archebusshop of Yorcke,.. went into Beverlaye, . .where at 
this daye he is remembered with miracultts mernorie. , 1385 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. in. xix. 106 OF whom 
they do say ..miraculous fable. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. II, 
868/1 The testimony by which, the miracles of our Lord are 
accredited is .. distinguished, by its strength, from that 
which supports any other miraculous accounts. 

2 . transf. and hyperholically. (Cf. Miracle r b. a.) 
Resembling a miracle; so extraordinary as to 
appear supernatural ; marvellous; astonishing. 

In some of the earlier instances the sense may be directly 
based on the primary sense of L. miraculum, ‘object of 
astonishment ’. 

1573 '.title) A letter sent by a Gentleman of England to 
his frende contayning a confutation of a French mans 
errors in the report of the myraculous starre now shyninge. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 583 The miraculous workes that 
Q. Marcius Rex performed. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 
Commit;. (1603) 127 Neither is it miraculous amongst them 
to see a manne live above an hundred and thirty or forty 
yeares. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 623 For Murther, though 
it haue no tongue, will speake With most myraculous 
Organ. 1698 Frver A cc. E. India 4 P. 75 [A mountain] 
bn whose Summit was a miraculous Piece hewed out 
of solid Stone. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extetnp. 150 
'Twas communicated to me. - as a miraculous Experiment, 
against bleeding at the Nose. .1742 Young hit. Pit. 1. 395 Of 
man’s miraculous mistakes, this bears The palm, ‘ That all 
men are about to live ’ : For ever on the brink of being born. 

3 . Of things (formerly also, of persons) : Having 
the power to work miracles; wonder-working. 

1596 Dalrymplr tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 334 In takne 
of his. rare and excellent halynes, ..he was miraculous, 
canonizet and reknet with the haly number. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 11. i. 86 Plis word is more then the miraculous 
Harpe. 1618 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 29 He miraculous 
did heale them all. 1703 Maundrell fourn. ferns. (1732) 
132 A certain Sacrileg ous Rogue took an opportunity to 
steal away this Miraculous Picture. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 
F. xxxi. III. 247 The miraculous tomb of St. Faslix. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 79 The flask is 
always supposed to contain the miraculous oil which flowed 
under her shrine. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 6 Some 
miraculous soil, from which prodigies and portents spring. 

b. In names of plants: miraculous berry, in 
Western tropical Africa, applied by the English 
residents to the fruit of Sideroxylon ditlcificum , 
from its extraordinary power of rendering sour 
substances intensely sweet ( Trias. Pot. 1 86 ( 5 ) ; 
miraculous fruit, the fruit of Thaiunatococcus or 
Phrynium Danielli , native of the Soudan (Moloney 
Forestry W.Afr. 1887, p. 428). 
f 4 . As adv. 

1766 Genii. Mag. July 331/1 The scenes,. .Shifting back- 
wards and forwards,. .And painted miraculous fine. 

Miraculously (mirarkiribsli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly~.] In a miraculous manner; by or as by 
miracle ; in a miraculous degree. 

i494 .Fabyan Ch on. vi. exevi. aor And whyle they were 
there in great argument for this matyer . . a rode there 
beynge. .spake myraculously and said,, that Dunstans waye 
was good and trewe. 1354 A.ct 14 2 Phil. 4 Mary c. 10 
§ 4 He hathe hitherto miraculouslye preserved the Queues 
Mate fl-om many greate and imminent perills and dangers, 
1396 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. I.40 Lochbroune in 
commendatione has the first place, copious in herring 
miracolouslie. 1636 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 263 note. An 
elegieon the miraculously learned bishop of Armagh [Usher]. 
1 774 Pennant Tour Scot!, zn 1772,256 Preserved miraculously 
for twohundred years. 1883 Mattch. Exam. 6 Apr. 5/2 Savages 
.. prove almost miraculously quick in hearing and seeing. 

Miraculousness (mirarkizilosnes). [f. Mi- 
raculous a. + -ness.] The condition, quality, or 
state of being miraculous. 

1387 Golding De Mornay xxvi. (15921 410,1 will not alledge 
any miraculousnes. 1676 Towerson Decal. 297 They could 
..outshine the laity, .by the miraculousness of their works. 
1754 Shf.rlock Disc. (1759) 1 . 1. 67 The Miraculousness of 
an Escape adds to the Pleasure and Joy of it. 1873 M. 
Arnold Lit. 4 Dogrna[i 8 'j 6 ) 151 The more the miracutous- 
ness of the story deepens, . .the more does the very air and 
aspect of things seem to tell us we are in wonderland. 

II Mirador (mfradp’r). Also mir ad ore. [Sp., 
f. mirar to look.] a. A watch-tower, b. A txirret 
or belvedere on the top of a Spanish house. 

1670 Dryden Con//. Granada 1, i. Your valiant Son, who 
had before Gain’d Fame, rode round to ev’ry Mirador. X797 
Encycl . Brit. (ed. 3) IV. 0/2 Few are without a mirador or 
turret, for the purpose of commanding a view of the sea. 
1832 W. Irving Alhambra 1 . 112 The delightful belvidere, 


originally a mirador of the Moorish Sul tanas. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 4 Sept. 14/r .The curious miradores, or turrets on 
the tops of the houses. 

Mirage (mzra.-^). [a. F. mirage, f. {se) mirer 

to look at oneself in a mirror, to be reflected.] 
Originally, and still most commonly, that species 
of optical illusion, common in hot countries, and 
especially in sandy deserts, which consists in the 
appearance of a sheet of water at some distance 
from the spectator, where no water actually exists; 
now frequently extended to include other forms of 
optical illusions similarly produced by atmospheric 
conditions, e.g. the appearance in the sky of a 
reflected image of a distant object. 

[1823 W. H. Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 1 The 
phenomenon known to the French by the name of mirage, 
which their army had daily opportunities of seeing, in their 
march through the deserts of Egypt.] 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. (1S72) II. 1. iv. 29 Mirage, or shadow of still waters 
painted on the parched ground. 1861 Court Life at Naples 
I I. 106 The thirsty traveller in the desert pants to attain 
the cooling stream in the far distance. Alas 1 ’tis but a 
mirage ! 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xni. 270 The mirage 
lifted them at times' half-way to the clouds. 1883 Jennings 
& Lowe in Expositor Aug. 130 Isaiah (x.vxv. 7) certainly 
mentions the ' mirage’, 
b. fig. 

1812 Southey Ess. iv. 81 Against this Goliath of the philo- 
sophistical Canaanites [Godwin], Mr. Malthus stept forth, 
at a time when the mirage, in which Goliath had made his 
appearance was pretty well dispersed, and had left him in 
his natural dimensions. 1825 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1848) 
I. 130 If the self-examinant will . . exchange the safe circle 
of religion and practical reason- for the shifting sand-wastes 
and mirages of speculative theology. 1876 Lowell Among 
my Bhs. Ser, n. 141 They lie beyond the horizon of the 
every-day world and become visible only when the mirage 
of fantasy lifts them up. 

Hence Mira’g-e v., to affect with mirage; Mira*- 
gfsous a., of or pertaining to a mirage ; Mira- 
geously adv., as a mirage ; Mira'gy a., of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a mirage. 

1890 Gunter Miss Nobody iii, Atmosphere so clear that 
thirty miles would look as ten, did not a blazing sun make 
a heat mist that seems to mirage everything. 1893 W. 
Wright Palmyra 4 Zenobia xxiii. 259 Magnified by the 
miragy atmosphere. 1903 Blackw. Mag. July 81/2 By the 
side of a deep mirageous lagoon there sprang up a deep 
mirageous homestead. Ibid., I pictured her mirageously 
there on the deep verandah, looking out, waiting for me. 

|| Miramolin (mirarnwlzn). Hist. Also ma- 
ramoline. [Sp., corruption of Arab, amlru'l 
viuminin ‘ Commander, of the Faithful’.] The 
European designation in the Middle Ages of the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

1779 Hist. Mod. Europe I. 392 He invited the miramolin 
of Africa into Spain. 1840 Browning Sorddlo Wks. 1896 
I. 126/2 Saracenic wine The Kaiser quaffs with the Mara- 
moline. 

+ Mira’ndous, a. [f. L. mirand-us (gerundive 
pple. of mirdrl to wonder at) + -ous.] Wonderful. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 47 Because of some mirandous 
or stupendious things, either effected or foretold, &c. 

Mirbane (mbubrin). [Of obscure origin : F. 
mirbane is in I.ittrd 1885.] Essence of mirbane, 
oil of mirbane, nitrobenzol used in peifumery. 

1837 Miller Elem. Chenr., Org. ix. (1862) 636 It [Nitro- 
henzol] has a very sweet taste, and an odour resembling 
that of bitter almonds, which has led to its usein perfumery 
under the name of Essence of Mirbane. 

Mire, Mircken, Mircken.es, obs. iff Mirk a., 
Miricen, Miiucness. 

Mird, v. Sc. 

1 . intr. To meddle. Also, to sport amorously. 

16x4 Bp. P. Forbes To a Recusant 27 (Jam.) Except that 

there perhaps he thought some occasion might be catched 
to cal um mat, or that there was ministred to him some 
matter of mirding. 1768 Ross lielenore 11789) 91 ’Tis nae 
to mird with unco fouk ye see. Nor is the blear drawn easy 
o’er her ee. £1768 — in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 
360/1 He there wi’ Meg was mirdin’ seen. x8o6. R. Jamie- 
son Pop. Ball. II. 33s Wi’ lasses I ne’er mean to mird or 
to mell. 

2 . trans. To attempt, to venture. 

?ci74o J. Skinner Christmas Baling vii. Misc. Coll. 
Poetry 11800) 123 He squeel’ to her like a young gyte, But 
wad na mird to gang Back a’ that day. 18C3 Janet H amil- 
ton Poems 4 Ess. 300 But the nameless, though giftit, are 
caul’ i’ the yird, Ere a sang or a word i’ their praise she 
wull mird ! 

Mird, variant of Merd Ohs., excrement. 

1669 Cokaink Ovid 63 Oyntments Made of the spawn of 
Snakes, Spittle of Jews, And Mird of Infants. 

Mire (mobu), sb\ Forms; 4-8 myre, 4-6 
myr, 4-5 myere, 4 meore, mir, mure, muyre, 
5-7 myer, 5-6 moyre, 6 mier, 4- mire. [ME. 
mire, a. ON. myr-r fern. (mod.Icel. rnyri, Sw. myr. 
Da, myre, myr ) OTcut. *miuzjd \— % meuzja f. 
*meus- (cf. OE. vteos moss, OHG. mi os, MEG. 
mies ), ablaut-var. of *mus- : see Moss ] 

1 . A piece of wet, swampy ground ; a boggy 
place in which one may be engulfed or stick fast. 
Also in generalized sense, swampy ground, bog. 

13.. Exec. Simon Fraser in Pol. Songs (Camden) 216 
Now Kyng Hobbe in the mures ^ongeth. 13.. Sir Bettes 
(A.) 2023 And in a mure don him cast. 1387 Trf.visa Higden 
(Rolls) VI. 379, It stondeth in water mareys and meores. 
1393 Langl. P, PI. C . iv. 384 Bote stande as a stake )>at 
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styke]> in a muyre. 14.. Sir Bates (MS. S.) 638 So he 
smote on her sweres pat her liedes fel on pe myres._ a 1400- 
50 Alexander 2986 Sum ware dreuyn doun in dikis sum in 
depe myrys [MS. Dubl mires]. C1440 Sir Gowtker 417 
(Breul) He toke his speyre . . And .spard nodur myre ne 
more; Forthe at po yarns on hors he went. ts^atlDALL 
Erasm. Apoph. 222 When he had dispeched theim out of 
the moyre. 1616 Surkl. & Markh. Country Forme 539 
Where the ground .. yeeldeth forth such a continual! 
moisture, that the smallest trampling or treading therupon 
bringeth it to a vetie myre. 1789 Blake Songs Innoc., 
Little Boy Last j The mire was deep. 1887 Rider 
Haggard She xxviit, For three whole days through stench 
and mire . .did our bearers struggle along, 
transf. 1819 Shelley Mask of Anarchy x, Over English 
land he passed, Trampling to a mire of blood The adoring 
multitude. 

b. Jig. esp. in phrases, e. g. : To bring , drag, lay, 
leave , slick in the mire ; to find oneself in the mire, 
c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (18S0) 286 Synne . . bryngip his doere 
into pe same myre ]>at he eschewijx CZ386 Chaucer Prol. 508 
Hesette nat his benefice tohyre, Andleethissheepeencom.- 
bred in the Myre. — Manciple's T. r86 A thousand folk, hath 
rakel Ire ffully fordoon and broght hem in the Mire. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 93 And of his SI ntthe he dremeth ofte How 
that he stickethin the Myr. c C440 York Myst. xxx.vii.a56, 

I schall ]>e prove be right resoune, J?ou motes his men in to 
j>e myre. 1535 Coverd ale Ps, Ixvih. 1 The waters are come 
in eueu vnto my soule. I sdeke fast in the depe myre. 1539 
Mtrr. Mag., Mortimer xv, The subty 11 quean [i.e. Fortune] 
behynde me set a trap, wherby to dashe and laye all in the 
myre. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. ii, 60 Honest water, which nere 
left man i’ th’ mire. 1622 Bacon in Spedding (1874) VII. 
385 That thrice noble prince.. will help to pull me.. out of i 
the mire of an abject and sordid condition. 1742 Young Nt, 1 
Tit. vi. 216 For sordid lucre plunge we in the mire ? 1859 
Kingsley Misc. (i860) 1 . 338 Drowning in the horrible mire 
of doubt. 1884 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 1/2 Sir Edmund 
Hornby, .when he leaves the general for the particular finds 
himself in the mire. 

2 . Wet or soft mud, slush, dirt. Often in 
allusions to 2 Pet. ii. 22. 

<11330 R. Brunne Citron. (i8ro) 70 William wasoglyft, his 
helm was fulle of myre. 1471 Ripley Comp. A Ich. iv. v. in 
Ashnt. (1652) 145 Clay and Myer. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 206 Whiche threwe stones and clottes of myre at 
hym, 1555 Coverdale 2 Pet. ij. 22 The sovye that was 
waszhed ps turned agayne] vntohir walowyngein the myre. 
[So i6u,] 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 10 10 What follie then To 
boast what Arms can doe, since thine no more Then Heav'n 
permits, nor mine, though doubld now To trample thee as 
mire. 1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks, 1757 IV* *57 He is. an 
immottal being, that would lose none of its most datling 
delights, if he were a brute in the mire. 1755 Johnson, Mire, 
mud ; dirt at the bottom of water. 1837 Lytton E. Mal- 
t>av. ti The roads were heavy. with mire.. 1871 R, Ellis 
tr. Catullus xvii. 9 Headlong into the mire below topsy- 
turvy to drown him. 

b. fig. or in figurative context. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1113 pa3 ]iou be man fenny, & alto- 
marred in myre whyl houon moldelyuyes. 1765-78TUCKER 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 279 Thus the mire of sordid appetite 
must be the soil wherein to plant them all. 188a Mrs. Lynn 
Linton in Life xvii. (1901) 238 Turn where you willyousee 
pain and sacrifice — the root of the lily in the mire. 

c. nonce-uses. A mass of dirt. 

1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1338 Until a stumble, and 
the man’s one mire 1 1877 Tennyson Harold iv. iii, What 
late guest,, .caked and plaster’d with ahundred mires, Hath 
stumbled on our cups 1 

3 . allrib. and Comb., as mire-fir, - hole J mire- 
deep adj. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes <$• Leg. xii,(i857) 187 Helen hastily 
lighted a bundle of mire-fir. 1835 Halliburton Clockrn. 
Ser. 1. (1837) 73 Over ditches, creeks, mire holes, and flag 
ponds. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities m. i, The mire-deep 
roads. 

4 . Special comb. : mire-bumper Sc,, the bit- 
tern (Jamieson 1808-25) ; mire-crow, the laugh- 
ing gull, Larus ridibundus ; mire-duck Sc., the 
wild duck, Anas boscas (Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 1885) ; also U.S. the common duck {Cent. 
Diet.) ; mire-pipes dial. , stockings without feet. 
Also Mike-snipe. 

1678 Ray Willughby’s Omith, 347 The Pewetor Black- 
cap, called in some places the Sea-Crow and Mire-Crow. 
*807 J. Hall Trav, Scotl, II. 608 Mire-pipes or stockings 
without feet. 

tMire, sb.% Obs. Cf. Pismire. [ME. mire 
(? OE, *mirc wk. fern., found only in Benson’s 
Anglo-Saxon Did., but possibly genuine) cor- 
responding to MDu. mtere (Du. inter), MLG., 
motl.LG. mire (whence rare mod. PIG. miere). 

If the word is the formal equivalent of Sw. myra (OSw. 
also myr). Da. myre, the OTeut, type may have been either 
Welsh myiuion, ants) or minrjdn . related by 
ablaut to ON. tnaur-r (Norw. many, OSw. mSr) whence the 
synonymous northern ME. Maur, Another hypothesis is 
that the Eng. and LG. forms represent an OTeut. *m1rdn-, 
unconnected with the Scandinavian words and not otherwise 
found exc. perh. in the doubtful Crim-Goth. micro . ; some 
scholars would refer this to the root *mig (see Mia), so that 
the etymological notion would be the same as that in the 
synonymous LG. mig-eute (Woeste), mig-eemehen (Schara- 
bach) ; if so the compound Pismire expresses the idea twice 
°Y e . r * ^Outside Teut. several langs. have names for the ant 
°/ SII D 1 i- ar so , un 4 t0 Teut. words here mentioned, though 
the difficulties m the way of admitting etymological con- 
nexion have not yet been removed : cf. Zend maofri, Gr. 
MvpMt (and L. formica from *mormlca), OS 1 . mravija 
(Russ. MypaBeft), Olrlsh moirb, Welsh intr.\ 

An ant. (Cf. Maur, Pismire.) 

c 1220 Bestiary 234 De mire is majti. Ibid. 273 De mire 
touneS us mete to tden. 


(I Mire fmzr), sbf [F. mire , vbl. sb. f. ntirer to 
look at, to sight a gun.] 

1 . Gunnery. Quoin of mire [=F. coin de mire}: 
see quot. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 233/2 The quoin of mire, 
which are pieces of wood with a notch on the side to put 
the fingers on, to draw them back or push them forward 
when the gunner points his piece. 

2 . Astr. (See quot.) 

1883 E. S. Holden in Sidereal Messenger (Minn.) Ill, 
301 A- mire or meridian mark, eighty feet distant. 

t UiLive, a, Obs. [f. Mire sb, 1 ] Miry. 

c 1420 Pallad, 011 Hush. 1. 791 Yit if thy garth be mire, 
a diehe may stonde. 1441 in P lump ton Corr. (Camden) 
p. lx, The said inisdoars followed, and drove them into 
a mite more. 1337 Tusser ioo Points Ht/sb, xxxviii, When 
pasture is gone, and the fildes rnier and weate. c 1656 Mil- 
ton Sontt. to Lawrence , Now that the Fields are dank, and 
ways are mire. 

Mire (mski), v . 1 Forms : 5-7 myre, 6-7 
myer, 6 myar, myir, 4- mire. [f. Mire 

I. traits. 1 . To plunge or set fast in the mire, 
(Chiefly in passive.) Also reft. 

1359 Mtrr. Mag., Hen. VI, xxxiv, Who moyled to remove 
the rocke out of the mud, Shall myer him selfe. 1374 
Hellowes Guevara's Pam. Ep. (1577) 354 There be so 
many quagmires, wherein to be myred. _ 1376 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 179 As among Fishes, Eeles, and 
other slippery Fishes that lye still myering themselves in 
mudde. a 1636 Ussher A nn. vi. (1658) 706 The Souldiers of 
Caesar and Antonius were mired in the fens of Philippi. 
1732 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 207 Some of them were mired 
in it [jc, a slough]. 1832 Lyell Princ. Gcol. II. 276 Where 
terrestrial quadrupeds were mired. 

b. fig. To involve in difficulties. Formerly 
often, fto discomfit or confound, esp. in a dispute. 

C 1400 Beryn 3388 And nowe we be I-myryd, he letith vs 
sit aloon. 1360 Holland Crt. Venus n. 936 With the 
missiue that sa oft did him myir. <11570 Durham Depos, 
(Surtees) 264 He., was so myerd and blinded, by reason of 
the said stroks.. 1577-87 Stanyhurst Citron. Del. 86/1 in 
Ho Hushed, This is a doubtie kind of accusation., wherein 
they are stabled and mired at my first deniall. 1688 
Prideaux Valid. Orders Clu Eng. 74 You having been 
mir'd amongst abundance of Absurdities, .already. 1728 
EARBERY.tr. Burnet's St. Deadl. 39 But further we snail 
be mired in the Difficulties of their Hypothesis. 1778 Con- 
ciliation 7 Mir'd and flound’ring in th’ unbottom’d Pit 
1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 185 Or mired by climate's gross 
extremes. 1832 J. Bruce Blog. Samson iii. (1854) 70 It 
[marriage] threatened to mire him for ever in domestic 
wranglingand broils. 1896 Fr. H. Burnett Lady ofQual, 
xvi, A devil grins at me and plucks me back, and taunts 
and mires me. 

c. Of bogs, mud, etc. : To hold fast, entangle. 

1889 T. N. Page In Ole Virginia (1893) 175 The marsh on 

either side would have mired a cat. 1893 A. E. Lee Hist. 
Columbus (Ohio) I. 273 The bog. .began to dry up, but not 
sufficiently to prevent it from hopelessly miring the village 
cows. 

2. To bespatter or soil with mire or filth ; to defile. 
lit. and fig. 

1308 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 472 And myrit thaym 
wyth thy mvk to the myd mast. 1330 Palsgr. 636/1 , 1 myar, 
I beraye with myar. je crotte. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 
1. L Aii b, Janyvere That myrethe all the costs wyth slete. 
tS 99 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i, 135 Smeer’d thus and mir'd 
with tnfamie. 1622 Mabbe tr. A leman's Guzman HA If. 1. 
228 Being myred in the Winter with durt. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 116 f 2, I. .did not come home. .mired and 
tanned. 1831 Borrow Lavengro lxix, I wonder how my 
horse's knees are; not much hurt, I think— only mired. 
1832 M. Arnold Tristram 4 fseult in. 171 Her palfrey’s 
flanks were mired and bathed in sweat. 1868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 139 Strangers at my hearth Not welcome, harpies 
miring every dish. 

XI. intr. 3 . To sink in the mire, be bogged, 
f Also with down, 

*607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 147 Paint tiH a horse may myre 
upon vour face. 1762 Mills Syst. Pract. Ilusb. 1 . 152 It 
ploughed very tough, and the cattle mired in some places. 
177 3 [w. Marshall] Minnies Agric. 25 Oct. an. 1775 No 
horse could have dragged his legs after him— he must have 
mired-down. 1865 Viser. Milton & Cheadle N. West 
Passage by Land 283 We had been delayed and harassed 
every day by the horses miring. 

tMire,.©. 2 Obs. Also7myre. [a. F. mirer — 
It. mirare, Sp., Pg. minor popular L. mirare to 
look at, from class. L. vtlrart (pre-class, mirare) 
to wonder : see Miracle r 5 .] trans. To look at 
in a mirror. 

* „* 43 ° Pfigr . Lyf Manhode 1. cv. (1869) 36 A mirrour. .In 
whiche al_the world may mire him wel and considere him. 
1640 tr, 7 erderc's Rom. Rom. 111. 106 She by the light of two 
Tapers, .myred her self in his eyes. 

tMire, v £ Obs. [a. L. mirari : see Miracle. 

The dial, mire ‘ to wonder ’ is perh. aphetic for admire .] 

intr. To wonder, 

*382 Stanyhurst AEneis iv. (Arh.) 104 Heere but alas he 
myred what course may be warelye taken. 

Mire, obs. dat. sing. fern, of Mine firon, 

Mb:e, obs. form, of Mar v. ; variant of Meri. 
Mired (mob-td), ppl. a. [f. Mibb vP + -ed b] 

1 . Stuck fast in the mire, bogged. 

1621 Burton Anal, Mel. 11. iii. vi. (1624) 285 As a myred 
horse that struggles at first with all his might and maine to 
get ou h 1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago II. 91 Cowards, old 
Odin held.. sank.. like mired cattle, to all eternity in the 
unfathomable peat-slime. 

b. transf. an A fig. Involved in difficulty, perplexed. 

15*3 Douglas Mnets ix. iii. 106 Rutylianys wolx affcayit 
wyth myndis myrit; 
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2 . Bespattered with mire ; soiled or discoloured 
with mud or mire. 

1386 Warner Alb, Eng. 1. iv. (1612) 13 The..Sunne..did 
shine vpon the oosie plashes myerd. 

Mire-drum (moi^adrmn). dial. Forms: 
4-8 myre-dromble, 4 mir-drommel. 5 myre- 
droinylle, 6 myr-cLrumnyl, 7 mire-drumbel, 
7- mire-drum. [ME. myre dromble , formed by- 
substitution of Mike sb . 1 for the first portion of 
some variant of the name for the bittern, which 
appears in OE. as raradumbla , rdredumla. 

The original form and etymology of the word are obscure, 
but the OE. form (with which cf. rdrian to Roar) seems to 
be more primitive than those in continental Teut., which 
have evidently been influenced by popular etymology. 
OHG. had horotumil (as if ‘ mire-tumbler', f. horo mire + 
stem oi turnon, ttlmaidn to tumble) and horo tllbil (as if ‘ mire- 
diver '). The MHG. rbrtnmel, mod. G. rohrdomviel, MDu. , 
roesdommer, rasdomp, mod. Du. roerdomp, have the first 
element assimilated to the word for reed. MHG. and early 
mod.G. have several forms with inserted r in the second ele- 
ment, as roredruinbel, -drummel, -trammel, rardrUmmel, 
etc. (see Diefenbach Gloss, s.y, Onocrotalus ) ; the alteration 
may be of onomatopoeic origin, and perh. arose indepen- 
dently in Ger. and Eng.] 

The bittern. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xit. xxviii. (Tollem. MS.), 
The mirdrommel is calde onacrotalus. Ibid, xxxvi, A 
myre dromble, hat is a brid of ]ie marreyes. 1483 Catk. 
Angl. 50 A Buttir, vbi myre dromylle. 1500 Onus Voc. in 
Cath. Angl. 50 note, Myrdrumnyl or a buture. 1668 
Charleton Onomasticon 103 The white, and spoon-bill’d 
Heron, or Shoveler, or Mire-drumbel. 1678 Ray Willughby s 
O rnith. 282 The Bittour or Bittern or Mire-drum. 1794 W. 
Hutchinson Hist. Cumbld. I. 18/2 The bittern. ..In the 
spring it makes a loud bellowing kind of noise. From which 
it is called in Cumberland Mire-Drum. 1866 Inverness 
Courier 4 Jan., We refer to the bittern of British Zoology, 
provincially, the bog-bumper and miredrttm. 

Mire sauce, variant of Merksauce Obs. 

Mi re-suipe. Sc. [f. Mire sb . 1 + Snipe : cf. 
ON. myri-snipa (Edda Gl.).] The common snipe, 
Scolopax gallinago. 

Also in phr. to catch a mire-snipe, to fall in the mire; 
hence fig. an accident, mishap (Jam.). 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 213 The Martoune, the Murcoke, 
the Myresnype. 1847 Zoologist V. 1908 The snipe . .known 
by the name of the mire-snipe. 


Miret. dial, (Cornwall). The common tern, 
1838 J. Couch Cornish Fauna l _ 27 Common Tern . . 
Miret; a name which from this Species is extended indis- 
criminately to the whole genus. 

Mirhe, obs. form of Mtrrh. 

+ Miri. Obs. rare. [a. OF. ittirie, mire L. 
medicum.'] A physician. 

c 1400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) 22 For pi sal sho do als te 
wyse miri [L. medicus) dos, jjat wyl hele Jte seke. Ibid. 23 
pan sal Jjahbes do als te sle^e miri [L. medicus]. 

Miri, obs. form of Merry a. and adv, 

Miriad, obs. form of Myriad. 
tMiri'dical, a. Oh.~ a In 7 en-on, mira- 
dical. [f. late L. miridic-us (Quicherat), f. vtir-us 
wonderful + die- wk. stem of dicere to say : see 
-AL.] Speaking wonderful things. Hence + Miri’- 
dically adv. 

1653 Gaule Magastrom. 215 Those^ things that are miri- 
dically done by the Devill and magicians. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr,, Miradical [sic], that speaks strange things. 

Mirie, obs. form of Merry. 

Mirific (mairi'fik), a. rare. Forms : 5 myri- 
fyke, myryfyke, 8 mirifick, 7- mirific. [a, F. 
mirifique, ad. L. mtrificus , f. tntrus wonderful 4 
-ficus (see -fic). Cf. It., Pg. mirifico , Sp. mirtfico.] 
Doing wonders ; exciting wonder or astonishment ; 
marvellous. Now chiefly jocular. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 24 Hiely decoredby merueyllous 
artes and myryfyke. a 1693 XJrquhart' s Rabelais in. iv. 
45 In . . very few years you should be sure to see the sancts . . 
more numerous, wonder-working, and mirifick. 1727 Bailey 
vol. 1 1, Mirifick. 183a Examiner 291/2 They have accom- 
plished something mirtfic. _ 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxi, 
That man educates a_ mirific family. *833 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXI II. 635 The mirific diminishment of the contents of the 
brandy-bottle. 


t Miri'fical, a. Obs, Also 7 rnirificalL 
[Formed as prec. + -alI.] = prec. 

*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1196 That yeeld sweet 
odors most mirificall. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Mirifical. . 
marvellous. 1829 T. L. Peacock fiisfort. Elpfiin 173 
Merry England, .was.. a phrase which must be a mirifical 
puzzle to any one. 


t Miri'iiceiice. Obs.—° [ad. late L. tniri- 
ficentia , f. mtrificus (cf. Magnificence).] The 
attribute of doing wonders. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mirificence, doing wonders, 
t Miri'fLcent, a. Obs. rare, [fi L. mirificent-, 
altered stem (cf. Magnificent) of mirific -us 
Mirific.] Doing wonders ; wonder-working. 

1664 H, More Myst. Iniq. xvlii. 66 The more general 
Notion of Enchantment, Agrippa defines, .to be nothing 
but The conveiance of a certain mirificent power into the 
thing enchanted by virtue of the words and breath of the 
Enchanter. 


t Miri’ficously, adv. Obs, [f. L. mtrific-us 
Mirific a. + -ous 4 -ly 2.] Wonderfully. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 602 It mirificously conduce* 
to the freeing the liver. 

Mirily, Mirines, obs. ff. Merrily, Merriness. 
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Miriness (msU’rines). Also 6 myrinesse, 
7 mieriness. [f. Miry a. + -ness.] Miry con- 
dition or quality. 

a 1608 Sir F. Vere Comm. (1657) 21 A dike or causey,., 
most used in winter by reason of the lownesse and myrinesse 
of the country. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Irnpr. (1653) 12 
Another cause of Barrenness is Bogginess or Mieriness. 
1755 Johnson, Miriness , dirtiness, fullness of mire. 

Mirinesse, obs. form of Merriness. 

Miring (moia-riq), vbl. sb. Also 6 mireing. 
[f. M'RE v. + -ing LJ 

1 . The state of becoming entangled in a mire. 

1356 Act 8 Eliz. c. 8 § 1 Wt out daunger and peryli of the 

mireyng drowning and perishing of the same [horses], 1637 
R. Ligon Barbados (1673) 29 Because their Cattle shall 
not be in danger of miring or drowning. 1888 Century 
Mag. Mar. 657/2 As long as everything is frozen solid there 
is. . no danger from miring. 

2 . The action of covering with mire ; a be- 
spattering. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus’ Ansiv, (1653) Post. 89 The tearing of 
Hoods and Cowles, the miring of Copes,, .in the scuffle. 

Mirinkaleon : see Myrmeleon. 

+ Mi*rish, a. Obs. Also 8 myrish. [f. Mire 
sb. 1 + -ISH.] Of the nature of mire ; miry ; foul. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) To Honour of O'Toole Wks. u. 
17/2 Thou Ha-t made them skip o'r bogs and quagmires 
mirish. 1719 D'Urfey Pills (1872) IV. 326 In that same 
myrish, bloody Fen. 

Mirites, obs. variant of Mirrtte. 

Mirk, Mirky, etc., var. forms of Murk, etc. 

Mir led (maild), ///. a. Sc. [var. of Marled 
ppl. a. 2 ] Speckled, spotted. 

1883 Times 4 June 10/6 Exhibition of Collies... A curiously 
marked blue mirled and white specimen. 

Mir iigoes (me’rlig,s>z), sb. pi. Sc. Also mer- 
ligoes, merrily-goes, mirlegoes, mirlygoes. 
[Cf. Sc. dial, mirl to turn round, to be giddy.] 
Dizziness, vertigo ; esp. in the phrase in the mirli- 
goes : in a state of dizziness. 

1773 Fergussom Ghaists 46 Or else some kittle cantrip 
thrown, I ween, Has bound in mirlygoes my ain twa ein. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. xxviii, My head’s sae dizzy with the 
mirligoes. 1893 J. A. Barry S'. Brown's Bitnyip, etc. 99 
They havena muckle likin’ for sic amed’cin’. It gives them 
the mirligoes. 

(I Mirliton. Mas. ? Obs. Also erron. mir- 
loton. [F. mirlilon reed pipe; of onomatopoeic 
origin (Littrd'i.] A toy pipe. 

1819 Moore Mem. (1853) III. 9 The crowd of dancers, 
mountebanks, mirloton players [etc.]. 1895 in Punk's 

Stand. Diet. 

lViirly, variant of Marly a 2 Sc. 

+ Mirmillon. Obs. rare~~°. [ad. L. mirmilldn- 
ern. ] A kind of gladiator. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mirmillon. 

Mirmydan, -den, -don, obs. ff. Myrmidon. 

Miro tml 'Tfl). New Zealand. [Maori.] The 
blaclc pine of Otago, Podocarpus ferruginea. Also 
mirotree. 

1835 W. Yate Acc. N. Zealand (ed. 2) 45 Miro. .grows to 
the height of from forty to sixty feet, with a diameter of not 
more than thirty inches. 1875 Laslett Timber 308 The 
miro-tree is found in slightly elevated situations in many 
of the fotests in New Zealand. 

Mirobalan(e, -bolan, obs. ff. Myrobalan. 

Miroir, obs. form of Mirror sb. 

Mirondones, obs. pi. of Myrmidon. 

|| Miroton (m/roton). Cookery. [Fr.] (Seequots ) 

1723 Bradley Fain. Diet.. Miroton. a culinary Term, 
being a Kind of Farce, and usually serv’d up fora Side dish, 
and may be made several Ways. 1877 Cassell's Diet. 
Cookery 1177 Miroton. small thin slices of meat about as 
large as a crown piece made into ragouts of various kinds, 
and dished up in a circular form. 

Mirour, obs. form of Mirror sb. 

+ Mirourer. Obs. Also mirorer. [f. mirour 
Mirror sb. +• -er a .J A maker of or dealer in 
mirrors. 

1309 in Cal. Let. Bk. D. Land. (1902) 38 [25 Nov. 1309 
Roger de ElvedeneJ mirourer [admitted]. 1320 Rolls of 
Pat It. I. 382/2 Ad Petilionein Johannis le Mirorer. 

Mirr, mirra, obs. ff. Myrrh. Mirre, obs. f. 
Merry. Mirror, obs. f. Mirror. Mirrette, 
ob*. f. Merit. Mirrh/e, obs. ff. Myrrh. 

Mirrines(se, obs. forms of Merriness. 

Mirdounis, obs. Sc. pi. form of Morion. 

Mirrold, obs. form of Mirror sb. 

Mirror (mi'rai), sb. Forms : 4-8 mirrour(e, 
4-7 mirour, 4-6 myrour(e, myrrour(e, 4-5 
maror, merour(e, 4 merrour(e, merrur, mirrur, 
mirur, 5 mero, merowe, merowr, merrowre, 
merur(e, murrour, myrowre, myrrore, myr- 
row, 6-8 miroir, 6 miror, mirrhour, mirrold, 
Sc. murrur, 7-8 mirroir. myrhorr, 6- mirror. 
[ME. mirour , a. OF, mirour , mireor. mireoir , 
earlier (Ulh c., Rashi) miradoir imod.F. miroir ) 
popular L. *mTrdlorium, f. *mirdre to look at 
(class. L. mirdri to wonder, admire, whence 
Miracle): see -ory. Pr. had mirador-s, and It. 
mi-a'ore , miradore. in the same sense (both rare) ; 
Sp., Pg. mirador has the meaning of watch-tower. 

. The Eng. spelling mir{r)oir, almost confined to the 17th c., 
is due to the influence of mod.Fr.] 


I. Literally (or with obvious metaphor). 

1 . A polished surface which reflects images of 
objects, formerly made of metal, now ordinarily 
of glass coated with amalgam ; a looking-glass. 
Also rarely , the coated glass of which mirrors are 
made. 

c 1223 Did. y. de Garlande in Wright Voc. 123 Willelmus, 
vicinus noster, habet . . specula (myrrys [? rend myrurys]). 
c 1313 Shoreham 7 Sacraments 727 To-slyfte A [1 j>y] myrour 
bou my3t foi wel, Bote nau3t h® ymage schifte. 1423 
Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) tv. xxvi. 71 In a ful lytel myr- 
roure thou myght see as grete an ymage as in another 
that is double more. ‘ 1483 Cath. Angl. 236 To loke in 
Merowe, speculari. 1390 Spenser F. Q. r. iv, 10 And in 
her hand sue held a mirrhour bright. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 478 No plates might he driuen by the hammer, nor 
mirroirs made, but of the best and purest siluer. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 59 Stones., so well polisht, that they 
equall for brightnesse a steele mirrour. 1766 Fordyce 
Seym. Vug. IVorn. (1767) II. viii. 43 Next morning the 
mirror is consulted again. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxiii, 
Mirrors were dim as with the breath of years. 1898 G. B. 
Shaw Plays II. Candida 81 A varnished wooden mantel- 
piece, with neatly moulded shelves, tiny bits of mirror let 
into the panels. 

b - M 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 1. 365 Thus gan he make a myr- 
rour of his mynde. 1393 B. Barnes I'artkenophil Madr. 
xi. 4 in Arb. Garner V. 370 Thine Eyes, mine heaven 1 .. 
made mine eyes dim mirrolds of unrest. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
lit. ii. 24 Playing . . whose end . . is, to hold as 'twer the 
Mirrour up to Nature, a 1633 G. Herbert facula Prud. 
296 The best mirrour is an old friend. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 94 The Divine Law is called perfect, as it is 
an absolute perfect Miroir or Glasse. 1784 Cowper Task 
it. 291 The fleeting images that fill The mirror of the mind. 
1881 Gardiner & Mullinger Stud. Eng. Hist. 1. ix. 174 
Such books serve to hold up the mirror to the time. 

c. Iransf. Applied to water (chiefly poet.). 

159S Spenser Epithal. 63 And in his waters, which your 
mirror make, Behold your faces. 1637 Heywood Dialogues 
Wks. 1874 VI, 258 Their chrystall waves are Myrrhors. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 263 A Lake, That to the fringed 
Bank . . Her chrystall mirror holds. 1713 Addison Cato 1. 
vi, So the pure limpid stream ..Works itself clear, and as it 
runs, refines ; Till, by degrees, the floating mirror shines. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. The stars above 
shining as clear below in the mirror of the all but motion- 
less water. 

2 . spec. a. A glass or crystal used in magic art. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2009 Virgil made another ymage, 

That held a mirour in his hond, And oversegth all that lond. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 226 Alocen and Vitulon And 
Aristotle that writen in hir lyues Of queynte Mirours and 
of prospectiues. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 84 
Now ye shal here of the mirrour. The glas that stode 
theron was of such vertu, that [etc.]. 1333 Gau Richt Fay 

12 Alsua thay that wsis corsis, christal, murrur, bukis, vordis 
and . .coniuracione to find hwid hurdis in the ijeird [etc.]. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede i. With a single drop of ink for 
a mirror, the Egyptian sorcerer undertakes to reveal . . far- 
reaching visions of the past. 

f b. A small glass formerly worn in the hat by 
men and at the girdle by women. Obs. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. it. i, Call for your casting- 
bottle, ana place your mirrour in your hat. 

3 . Optics. A polished surface, either plane, convex, 
or concave, that reflects rays of light ; a speculum. 
Burning mirror : a concave mirror which, by 
concentrating the reflected rays of the sun at a 
focus, causes them to set fire to objects. 

1762 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1765 ) I. vi. 123 
Among the stores of old pictures at Somerset-house, was one 
..representing the head of Edward VI. to be discerned only 
by the reflection of a cylitidric mirrour. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Hat. (1834) II. 675 A convex mirror strengthens the 
colours and takes off the coarseness of objects by con- 
tracting them. 1822 Imison Set. 4 Art I. 262 Plane mirrors 
are those whose surfaces are perfect planes, and whose 
section is a straight line. Such are vulgarly called looking- 
glasses. 1839 G. Bird Hat. Philos. 301 The point, .being 
consequently equal to half the radius of the concavity of the 
mirror. 

II Figurative uses. 

4 . That which gives a faithful reflection or true 
description of anything. Cf. Looking-glass i b. 

Formerly common in titles of books, after med L .speculum. 
_ c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 307 What [seltn] vincent 
in his estoryal myrour. <11440 Eng. Conq. lrel. 117 That 
same boke. .was . .as merrowre of al his dedys, 1363 Sack- 
ville Induct. Mirr. Mag. vii, A Mirour well it might bee 
calde. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 94 It seemed the 
more reasonable to enlarge upon the nature and character 
and fortune of the duke ; as being the best mirroir to 
discern .. the spirit of that age. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 156 r to The stage, which pretends only to be the 
mirrour of life_. 1874 Sayce Co/upar. Philol. v. .1 76 Lan- 
guage is the mirror of society, and accordingly will reflect 
every social change. 

b. Used of a person, poet. 

1363 Sackville Induct Mirr. Mag. xvii, Those Whom 
Fortune in this maze of miserie Of wretched chaunce most 
wofull myrrours chose. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI. II. ii. 51 But 
now two Mirrors of his Princely semblance, Are crack’d in 
pieces by malignant death, c 1637 Waller On Ben yonson 
1 Mirrour of Poets, Mirrour of our Age. 

5 . That which exhibits something to be imitated ; 
a pattern ; an exemplar. Now rare. 

a 130a Cursor M. 23867 Cristen folk.., In eldrin men 
ur mirur se Quat for to folu, quat for to fle. <1x386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. 726 O Teuta queene thy wyfiy chas- 
titee To alle wyues may a Mirour bee. c 1440 York Myst. 
xxi, 93 For men schall me her myrroure make. 1568 
Grafton Ckron. II. 81 Wherefore this Princes actes may 
be a myrour unto all Princes. 1683 Brit. Spec. 18 Thou 


art a Mirror to all Christian Kingdoms. 1763 Cowper 
Lett. 24 June, A servant, .who is the very mirror of fidelity 
and affection for his master. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past, 
In trod. 7 Sir Tristram, a fictitious character held forth as 
the mirror of chivalry. 

+ b. Hence of persons : A model of excellence ; 
a paragon. Obs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 974 She wolde haue be 
at the beste A chefe myrrour of al the feste. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. F. 11. Prol. 6 They sell the Pasture now, to buy the 
Horse; Following the Mirror of all Christian Kings. 16x3 
Brathwait Strappado { 1878)71 Whilest thy renowme great 
mirrour of the North, Showne in our time, wants one to set 
it foorth. 1783 Burke Sp. Nabob of A root's Debts Wks. 
x6<t2 I. 343 Our mirror of ministers of finance did not think 
this enough for the services of such a friend as Benfield. 

t c. That which reflects something to be, 
avoided ; a warning. Obs. rare. 

1377 Langu P. PI. B. xvt. 156 pow shalt be myroure to 
manye men to deceyue. 1473 Bk. Noblesse (Koxb.) 39 But 
al way [they] brake the saide trewes. -as it shewethe openly, 
and may be a mirroure for ever to alle cristen princes to 
mystrust any trewes taking by youre saide adversarie or 
his allies and subjectis. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 11. iii. 
143 He might for ever bee poynted at as an exemplary 
mirror for all insolent Traylors. 

IIL 6. Applied to various objects resembling 
a mirror in shape or in lustre. 

a. Arch. A small oval ornament. 

1847-34 Webster, Mirror , in architecture, a small oval 
ornament cut into deep moldings, and separated by wreaths 
of flowers. 1901 Sturgis Did. Archil. 4 Build., Mirror, 
a panel-surrounded by a moulded or otherwise ornamented 
frame and suggesting the idea of a mirror. Practically the 
same as a Cartouche, Rondel or Medallion, but the mirror 
in this sense is usually a detached panel 

b. Ornith. A bright patch of colour on the 
wings of ducks and other birds; = Speculum. 

1903 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 339/2 The black tips of the long 
wings waving in the wind, showing the large white ‘ mirrors." 
on the first three feathers distinctly. 

c. Short for mirror cloth (see 7 b). 

. 1899 Daily News 14 Jan. 2/4 So glossy is the cloth, .that 
it is now called 1 mirror in allusion to the sheen of its 
highly-polished surface. 

IV. 7 . attrib. and Comb. 

a. simple attiib., objective, etc., as mirror* 
bearer, -silverer, -silvering. 

Also in names of scientific instruments in which the index 
is a beam of light reflected from a mirror, as in mirror 
barometer ; galvanometer, thermometer. 

1883 Pater Marius 1. vi, Placed in their rear were the 
■’‘mirror-hearers of the goddess. 1898 Lodge in Daily News 
7 Jan. 2/4 Such an instrument was the beautiful ‘ ’’mirror- 
galvanometer ’ of Lord Kelvin. X829 Sir R. Christison 
Treat. Poisons xiii. (1832) 375 A somewhat later account of 
the disease by Dr. Bateman, as he observed it in “mirror- 
silverers. . 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 931 In “mirror- 
silvering it [mercury] was also employed. 

b. similative, as mir ror -faculty , -floor, surface ; 
mirror-bright, -like adjs. Also in the designations 
of textile labrics with lustrous surface, as mirror 
moiri , velvet ; and of colours, as mirror-black , 
-grey, -pink adjs. 

1890 Century Diet., * Mirror-black, an epithet applied to 
any ceramic ware having a lustrous black glaze. 1900 Daily 
News 7 Aug. 3/5 There is an amount of steel and brass 
work to be kept “mirror-bright. ljxt Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) I. 199 Besides the difficulty of the manner it-self, and 
that “mirrour-faculty,. . it proves also, .a kind of mirrour .. 
to the age. <11849 J- C- Mangan Poems (1859) 73 On the 
“mirror-floor of Ocean’s wave. 1887 Daily News 19 May 
5/6 A “mirror-grey satin dress. 1772 Mason Eng. Garden 
1. 23 Whose mighty mind . . “mirror-like Receiv’d, and to 
mankind with ray reflex The sov’reign Planter's primal 
work display’d. 1832 Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. 131 
Two narrow shady lanes cross each other, leaving just room 
enough . . for a clear mirror-like pond. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 
20 Sept. 3/3 Another splendid gown ..was of ‘“mirror 
moirdl 1874 Farrar Christ { 1894) t6i The “mirror surface 
of their lake. 1893 Daily News 27 Nov. 6/1 Vivid tones 
of pink and red are seen in “mirror velvets. 

c. Special comb. : mirror carp, the looking- 
glass carp, Cyprinus carpio ; mirror-fashion adv., 
in the manner of mirror- writing ; mirror glass, 
glass used in a mirror; also, a mirror (in quot. 
fig.)', mirror-plate, a plate of glass suitable for 
a mirror; mirror ray, the spotted ray, Raia 
maculata ; + mirror-stone =• Muscovite ; mirror- 
writer, one who practises mirror-writing ; mirror- 
writing, writing which appears as though viewed 
in a mirror, reversed writing (a characteristic of 
aphasia). 

1E80-4 F. Day Brit. Fishes II. 159 The mirror-carp, or 
carp king, Cyprinus rex cyprinorum, C. specularis, C. 
niacrohpidotus. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 25 A 
young lady. . who wrote more fluently ‘ “mirror ' fashion with 
the left hand, c 1440 Promp. Parv.yg)! 1 “Myrowre glasse, 
speculum. <2x560 Becon fewel of Joy Wks. II. 42 b, O 
what a myrrour glasse and spectacle is here offered vnto vs, 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 572 The casting of “mirror-plates was 
commenced in France about, the year 1688. 1863 Couch 
Brit. Fishes 1 . 104 Those staring marks, from which this fish 
has sometimes been called the “Mirror Ray. i668Charle- 
ton OnomailicoH 253 Selenitis,.. Lapis Specularis . . * M ir- 
rour-stone, or Muscovy Glass. x88x Ireland in Brain Oct. 
367 The ..change in the brain-tissue from which the image 
is formed in the mind of the “mirror-writer. Ibid. 36 1 
Buchwald and Erlenmeyer have directed attention to what 
they call Spiegelschrift or “mirror-writing. 

Mirror (mi*raj), v. [f. Mirror sbl\ Irons. To 
reflect in the manner of a mirror. 
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*820 Keats Lamia n. 47 He.. bending to her open eyes, 
Where he was mirror’d small in paradise. 1823 F. Clissold 
Ascent Ml. Blanc 23 The glassy pinnacles of the surround- 
ing Alps mirrored the varying lights of the hemisphere. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xv, Look not in my 
eyes, for fear They mirror true the sight 1 see. 

b. fig. To reflect, or represent something (to the 
mind). Also to mirror back, 

1827 Disraeli Viv. Grey y. i, Those glorious hours, -when 
the unruffled river of his Life mirrored the cloudless heaven 
of his Hope. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 41 The bright- 
ness of the outer world is mirrored in imperishable verse. 
1850 Tout Hist. Rug-, fr. 1689, 110 Literature and language 
faithfully mirrored back the age. 

c, refl. To see oneself reflected in a mirror. 

*891 C. E. Norton Dante's Pnrgatxx. 57 White marble 

so polished and smooth that I mirrored myself in it. 

Hence Mi’rroring nil. sb . and ppl. a. 

1852 M. Arnold Empedocles 18 Hither and thither spins 
The wind-horne mirroring Soul. 1873 — Lit. ty Dogma 
(1876) 173 A perfectly faithful mirroring of the thought of 
Jesus. 

Mirrored 1 (mi’raid), a. [f. Mirror sb. + 
-ED-.] bitted with a 'mirror or mirrors. 

1820 Keats Lamia 579 Still mimick'd as they rose Along 
the mirror’d walls by twin-clouds odorous. 1890 Daily 
Nexus 8 Jan. 2/4 The action of the magnet., was visibly 
represented by means of the mirrored galvanometer. 

Mirrored - fmvrard), ppl. a. [f. Mirror v. + 
-ED '.] Reflected, as by a mirror; also fig. 

a i 85 i Woolner Beautiful Lady (1863I 122 Those mir- 
rored marvels of the lake. 1903 Q. Rev. July 100 The 
mivrored image of life. 

Mirrorize (mi-rareiz), v. [f. Mirror sb. + 
-rat.] trans. To show up as in a mirror. 

1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 54 A Monster then I may her 
mirorise, Since she delights in such strange Tragedies. 1873 
S. Wilberporce in Ashwell Life (1879) I. viii. 337 All that 
seaof glass which lay spread before the Throne, mirrorizing, 
measured, compassed, completed. 

+ Mrrrorly, a. Obs. Also 5 meroly. [f. 
MiRROR sb. + -LY 1 .] Resembling a mirror. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life 128 Myendly sight truly is 
takyn up heuenly to beliald be schadoly syght Jit & meroly. 

Mirrory (mi’rari), a. [f. Mirror sb. + -y.] 
Having the nature of a mirror; mirror-like. 

*883 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 140 The seas 
sank to mirrory stillness. 

Mirt, Mirtel : see Myrt, Myrtle. 

Mirtll (m3j])),r/A Forms: 1 myrisj), mirisp, 
myr (s)f»,mir (5) J>,myrh]?,mirfiJ>, mergp, 2 rrnirph, 
merhp(e, 3 mirph., muri(h.)pe, mur(e)hpe, 
mur(e)5pe, muru(h)pe, murepe, murcp, 3-5 
murp(e, 3-6 mirthe, 4 muirth, 4-6 merth(e, 
myr the, 4-7 myrth, 3- mirth. [OE. myrfig) 
str. fem. (cf. MDu. merckte) OTeut. *murgipd, 
n. of quality f. *nmrgja- Merry a.~\ 

+ 1 . Pleasurable feeling, enjoyment, gratification. ; 
joy, happiness. Often used of religious joy. Obs: 

c888 K. Alfred Boeth. vii. § 1 Be fiem pu meaht on^ie- 
tan fSset pu fair nane myrlffle on naefdest. c 1000 /Elfric 
Gen. Hi. 24 He adraafed wass of neorxena wonges myrSe. 
C tt 7S Lamb. Horn. 13 MurcShe sculen wunian on londe. 
a *223 A ncr, R. 132 Treowe ancren . . resteS ham inne swuche 
pouhte, & habbeS muruhfie of heorte, ase [>eo J>et singefS. 
<*1225 Leg. Hath. 1422 per ha heuen up hare honden to 
heouene ; &. .ferden, wi 5 murSe, icrunet, to Criste. a 1340 
Hamtole Psalter Prol., & oft sith in til soun & myrth of 
lieuen. 1377 Langl, P. PI. 13 . xviu. 127 ‘Haue no mer- 
ueille ’ quod Mercy, ‘ myrthe it bytokneth ’. *390 Gower 
C<mf. II. 107 Of whom I scholde merthe take, c 1440 
York Myst. xlvit. 114 Nowe maiden meke and modir myne, 
ltt was full mekill myrpe to pe, pat I schulde ligge in wombe 
of, pine. 1308 Dunbar Twa Mariii Watten 42 Bewrie, . . 
Je weddit wemen jing, Quhat mirth je fand in maryage, 
sen je war menis wyffis. 1659 H. Plumptre in 12 tk Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 6 Wishing that all your yeares 
yet to coine may passe over with mirth and jollityes. *696 
Tate & Brady Ps. ii. 11 Rejoyce with awful Mirth, 
b. pi. Delights, joys. 

a *223 Leg. Nath. 1712 Monie ma murhcSen hen alle men 
mahten wio hare inu 3 munnen. Ibid. 2217 pret wes on an 
Wodnesdei pact ha pus wende, martir, to pe murhSes past 
neauer ne woniecS. a *300 Cursor M. 1004 Paradis is a 
priuestedd par mani mirthes ere-medd. c 1420 A nturs of 
Arth. xiv, Whene pon sittis in tbi sette, Withe all mirthes 
at thi mete, Some dayntes bou dele. 7-1440 York Myst. 
xx iv. 144 To make pere myrthis more. 

t e. Put for * A cause of joy. Obs. 
a 1000 Runic Poem 75 (Gr.) Does hyp. .myrjp and tohiht 
eadjum and earmum. a 1223 Leg. Nath, 2382 pe is mi 
lauerd & mi luue, mi lif & mi leofmon, mi wunne .. mi 
murhoe & mi mede. 71423 Cursor M. 10887 (Trin.) For pi 
of pe hep horn a burp Synful men to ioye & xnurp. 

2 . Rejoicing, esp. manifested rejoicing; merry- 
making; jollity, gaiety. Phrase, f to make 
mirth{s, to rejoice. 

c 1203 Lay. 1794 Muchel wes pa murSe pe paffolc makode. 
A. Al/'s. 1575 Murthe is gret in halle. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xvi, 237 lhou Pass mair causs myrthis till ma, For 
thou the ded eschapit swa. 1300 Gower Conf. I. 45 Mali, 
Whan every hrid hath chose his make And thenkth his 
merthes forto make. 7*270 Henry Wallace vl 619 To 
meit that went, with myrthis and plesance. *470-83 Malory 
Arthur i, n« 37 And so in all© baste they were maryed in 
a mornynge with grete myrthe and Ioye. *390 Spenser 
R. Q . , 1. xi i. 40 Their exceeding merth may not be told. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. m, iv. it Be large in mirth, anon wee'l 
drmke a Measure The Table round. *8*2 Scott Pirate 
xxu, Life without mirth is a lamp without oil. 1837 W. 
Irving Cap l . Bonneville 1 . 238 ‘The genial festival of Christ- 


mas, which . . lights up the fireside of home with mirth and 
jollity. 

1 3 . Something which affords pleasure or amuse- 
ment : a diversion, sport, entertainment. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 767 Of a myrthe I am right now by- 
thoght To doon yow ese and it shal coste noght, 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 241 And thus the dai, schortly to telle, 
With manye merthes thei despente. *470-83 Malory 
Arthur xn. vi. 601 And euery day ones tor ony myrthes 
that alle the ladyes myjt make hym he wold ones euery day 
loke toward the realme of Logrys. *472-3 Rolls o/Parlt. 
VI. 156/1 Lordes, . .Yomen, and other Comyners, have used 
the occupation of shotyng for their myrthes and sportes 
with Bowes of Ewe. 1334 More Com/, agst. Trib. n. Wks. 
1171/1 You require my minde in the matter, whether menne 
in tribulacion may not lawfully .. coumfort themselfe, with 
some honest mirth. *577 Northbrooke Dicing (1S43) 100 
Such vaine, ydle, and filthy pastimes anti myrthes should 
surcease. 1606 Shaks. Ant. \ Cl. 1. iv. 18 To giue a King- 
dome for a Mirth, to sit And keepe the turne of Tipling 
with a Slaue. 

fb. Musical entertainment, melody. Ohs, 
c 1320 Sir Trisir. 1254 Ich man was lef to lipe, His mirpes 
were so swete. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. viil 67 Vnder a lynde 
vppon a launde lened I a stounde. To lythe pe layes pe 
louely foules made. Murthe of her mouthes made me pere 
to slepe. 1483 Caxton Paris <y V. 4 [They] wyth one ac- 
corde dysposed them self for to gyue somme melodyous 
myrthe to the noble mayde. 7*332 Du Wf.s in Palsgr. 
942Tomake myrth asbyrdes, degoiger. 1379 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Dec. 40 Somedele yblent to song and musickes mirth, 

4 . Gaiety of mind, as manifested in jest and 

laughter ; merriment, hilarity ; in early use, 
■f jocularity, fun, ridicule {obs.). + Also, a jest. 

*390 Gower Conf. III. 253 Thei hire siheof glad semblant, 
At full of merthes and of hordes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comin. 28 b. Which Luther got afterwardes, and translated 
it into Duche, not without much myrthe and pastime [L. 
non sine scontmaiis niultoque sale]. *391 Harington Orl. 
Fur. Pref. r vj, Then, for Comedies. How full of harmeles 
myrth is our Cambridge Pedantius? 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado it. i. 343 , 1 was borne tospeakeall mirth, and no matter. 
1635 Stanley Hist. Philos, in. (1701) 88/1 Aristophanes 
taking this Theme interweaves it with much abusive Mirth. 
01674 Clarendon Hist. Ileb. xm. § 30 He was of an ex- 
cellent humour, .. and under a grave countenance, covered 
the most of mirth. 171a Addison Spt.ct. No. 381 r i, 
I have always preferred Chearfulness to Mirth. The latter 
I consider as an Act, the former as an Habit of the Mind. 
Mirth is short and transient, Chearfulness fixed and per- 
manent. a 1716 South Serru. (1744) VII. vii, 151 For if 
these [great crimes and great miseries] be made the matter 
of our mirth, what can be the argument of onr sorrow? 
1760-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834I II. 129 Joy, when occa- 
sioned by the contrast of very dissimilar objects, along 
which it proceeds by continual leaps and bounds from one 
to the other, becomes mirth. 1774 Goldsm. Re! at 24 Who 
mix’d reason with pleasure and wisdom with mirth. 184* 
W. Spalding Italy y It. fsl. II. 216 A reckless mixture of 
seriousness with mirth. 183a Ht. Maruneau Demerara 
iii. 33 Cassius grinned with some feeling deeper than mirth, 
b. personified. 

f a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 817 Ful fair was Mirthe, ful 
long and high ; A fairer man I never sigh. 1632 Milton 
L' Allegro 152 These delights, if thou tanst give, Mirth 
with thee, 1 mean to live. 1770 Goldsm. lies. Fill. 222 
Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil retir’d. *8*6 
Byron Monody on Sheridan's Death no Mirth, That 
humbler Harmonist of care on Earth. 

f c. Put for : The object of one’s mirth. 

1601 Shaks, ful. C. iv. Iii. 114 Hath Cassius liu'd To be 
hut Mirth and Laughter to his Brutus, When greefe and 
blood ill temper’d, vexeth him? *6i* — Wint. T. 1. ii. 166 
He's all my Exercise, my Mirth, my Matter. 1708 Ozell 
tr. Boileau's Lutrin m. 52 The Flout of Boys, and Mirth 
of every F east. 

5 . Comb, objective and obj. genitive, as mirth- 
maker - marrer , + -monger-, mirth-inspiring, 
-loving, - making . ; -marring, -moving, -provoking 
adjs.; t mirth- day, a holiday, festival ; + mirth- 
son g, a song of (religious) joy. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Digest 118 Let the 
Amusements of those *Mirth-Days he athletic and exhila- 
rating. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 302 Bright Helen mix’d a 
*mirth-inspiring bowl. 1833 Hickie tr. A ihtoph. (1872) II. 
543 The unrestrained, *mirth-loving act of worship. 1636 
Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence v. ii, Such chopping ’‘mirth- 
makers as shall preserve Perpetual! cause of sport. 1638 
Brathwait Barnabees frill. 1. (1818)37 They eat, drink, 
laugh, are still ’'mirth-making. 1632 J. Wright tr, Cantus' 
Nat. Paradox iv. 129 Who playing the *Mirth-marrer at 
this Triumph, pat Water into this fuming Wine. 177 * 
Foote Maid of B. 1. Wks. 1799 II. 209 That ..water-drink- 
ing, *mivth-marring, amorous old hunks. 1641 J. Trappe 
Tkeol. Theol. iv. 191 Then woe to our "mirth-mongers that 
laugh now. 1588 Shaks. L. L.L. ii. j. 71 A _*mirth-mouing 
iest. *839 Lang Wand. India 287 Each in his own peculiar 
way, could relate a story, . . in such a manner as to make it 
wonderfully "mirth-provoking. 136* Daus tr. Ballinger on 
Apoc. (1573! 81 The 'myrth-songes, or Carols of Gods excel- 
lent creatures. 

t Mirth, v. Obs. Forms: 3 mirjjhen, 4-5 
myrth (e, 4 merpe, murthe, 4-7 mirth(e, [f. 
Mirth sb .] 

1 . intr . To be glad, rejoice. 

. a 1300 E. R. Psalter xxxi. 14 Fames in Laverd and glades 
in quert And rniiphes [L. gloriantini] alle rightwise ofhert. 

2 . trans. To gladden, delight ; to provide sport 
or entertainment for. 

a 1300-1400 Cursorfi'T, 7254 (Ghtt.) Bi a piler pan was he 
[Samson] sett, To mitth pe gomys at hair mett, *3. . E. E. 
A Hit,. P. A, 861 He myrhez vus alle at vch a mes, *377 
Langl. P . PI. B. xvn. 240 pe weyke and fyre wil make a 
warme fiaumbe For to, myrthe men with hat in merke sitten. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1 , 11 Blisse of myjoye, 


that ofte me murthed, is turned in-to galle. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 7910 To se the maner of {>0 men, & mirth hym a 
stound. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 10 With byrnynge lufe 
playnly our inyndes myrthand. a 1600 Flodden F. ii. (1664) 
20 Then Minstrels mirthed all the land. 

Mirper, obs. form of Murder v . 

Mirthful (maujiful), a. [f. Mirth sb. + -rue.] 

1 . Of persons, their dispositions, moods, etc. : 
Full of mirth; joyous, gladsome, hilarious. 

<21300 Cursor M. 10611 par bileft J>at mirthful mai, 
Drigntiil hir ledd in al hir wai. n 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 357 
Befoir that mirthfull man menstrallis playis. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems x. 36 Be myrthfull now, at all jour mycht, For 
passit is jour dully nycht. 1634 Sin T. Herbert Trav. 14 
Brasse buttons, pieces of Pewter, spur-rowels, or what else 
the mirthfull Say lers exchange. 1726 Pope Udyss. xx. 415 
A mirthful frenzy seized the fated croud, ax 745 Broome 
tr. Anacreon's Odes liv. 8 Hence, hoary Age 1 — I now am 
young, And dance the mirthful Youths among. 1821 Clare 
Viil. Minstr. I. 43 Each mirthful lout The ale-house seeks. 

b. Of places, seasons, etc. : Characterized by 
mirth or rejoicing. Of sounds or utterances : Ex- 
pressive of mirth, joyous, merry. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 998 In mirthfull moneth of May. 
*300-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii.163 Thane all the birdis 
song with voce on hicln, Quhois mirthfull Soun wes mer- 
velus to heir. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 198 This Cere- 
mony., to Libidinists may seeme mirthfull and charitable. 
1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 847 But most his Reverence 
loved a mirthful jest. 1834 Lytton Pompeii in. ii, There 
is nothing very mirthful in your strain. 1846 Keble Lyra 
Inttoc. (1873) 131 Mirthful bower or hall. 

2 . Of things: Affording mirth, amusing. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI,v. vii. 43 And now what rests, but 
that we spend the time With stately Triumphes, mirthfull 
Comicke shewes. 

Mirthfully (mSupfuli), adv. [f. Mirthful 
+ -ly -VJ In a mirthful manner, joyously; in an 
amusing manner; humorously. 

c 1470 Gol. ty Caw. 216 The meriest war menskit on mete, 
at the maill, With menstralis myuhfully makand thame 
glee. 1665 SirT. Herbert Trav. (1677) 1S2 As was mirth- 
fully experimented upon one of Alexander's Pages. *856 
Hawthorne Eng. Notc-Bks. (1879) II. 229 Always saying 
something mirthfully’. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story 1 . 104 She 
would enter mirthfully into the mirth of young companions 
round her. 1883 Spectator 25 July 976/1 He mirthfully 
describes the shooting in cold, blood of 2,000 rebels .. as an 
envoi a I'ambitlence. 

Mirthfuluess (msujffulnes). ff. Mirthful 
+ -ness.] The quality or state of being mirthful; 
joyfulness ; jocosity, facetiousness. 

1867 A, Duncan Mein. D. Duncan 2 Cheerfully doing 
what he could to contribute to their gratification and inno- 
cent mirthfulness. 1906 Hilbert Jrnl. Apr. 572 She im- 
presses all who approach her by her constant mirthfulness. 

+ MiwtMng, vbl, sb. Obs. [f. Mirth v . + 
-mo 1 .] The action of the vb. Mirth; rejoicing. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxxviii. 16 [t 5] Miltlie and sothnes sal 
forgan pi face: seli folke pate mirthingej C.julnlaiionem] kan. 

Mirthless (mauples), a. [f. Mirth sb. + 
-less.] Wanting in mirth, joyless; sad, dismal. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 592 Daunsith he murye that 
is myrtheles. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 172 O 
miithless muse of eloquence barayne. *367 Golding Ovid's 
Met._ 1X./1593) 226 My colour pale, my hodie leane, my 
heavie mirthlesse cheeie. *627 Drayton Sheph. Sirena 26 
Whilst his gamesome cut-tayld Curre With his mirthlesse 
Master playes. a 1800 J. Warton Fashion 63 As mirthless 
infants, idling out the day, With wooden swords, or tooth- 
less puppies play. 1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre xi. It was a 
curious laugh ; distinct, formal, mirthless. 1899 Blackw. 
Mag. July 48/1 A circle of mirthless young men. 

H ence Mrrthlessiy adv. Also ItfLiTthlessness. 
1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxiv, 252 He 
laughed harshly and mirthlessly. *727 Bailey vol. II, 
Mirthlessness, sadness, melancholiness. 

Mirthsome (mhupsam), a. [f. Mirth sb. + 
-some.] Characterized by mirth ; mirthful, joyous. 

1823 Mirror I. 326/1 Mirthsome birds With wild song fill 
the air. 1841 Eraser's Mag. XXIII. 459 This was a blythe- 
some bridal, yet less mirthsome than mony 1 mind of. 
Hence MTi-tlisomeiiess. Now rare. 

1648 W. Browne Polexander in. iv. 122 Coming up to 
him with the mirthsomeness of a man that brings good 
newes. You have no more enemies, said he. Ibid. v. 135 
Two [statues]' represented the Pleasures as well by their 
youth, their mirthsomeness,. .as [etc.]. 

Mirtill, ruirtle, obs forms of Myrtle. 

+ Mirtus. Obs. Also 6 myrthus. [a. L. 

myrtus : see Myrtle.] Myrtle. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ii. xvn. ci. (1495I 667 Some 
Minus is whyte and some is blacke. _t5*3 Douglas YEneis 
v.' ii. 63 And sayand this, he gan his templis tway Covir 
with myrthus, that is his moderis tre. 

Miry (moio’ri), a. Forms: 4-6 myry(e, 6-7 
mierie, miery, myery, myrie, 6 myerry, 7 
merie, mirie, 8-9 mirey, 5- miry. £f. MlRJB 
sb . 1 + -Y 1 .] 

1 . Of the nature of mire or marshy ground, 
swampy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xviii. lxxxvii. (1495) 836 
The Sowe is frende to fenne and to myry places. 1494 
Fabyan Citron, vit. 433 The feelde where the booste laye, 
was so weie and myry, that men and bestys were to gre- 
uoslye noyed. 1596 Spenser F. Q, v. x. 23 Onely these 
marishes and myne bogs, In whicn the fearfull ewftes do 
build their bowres. 1622 S. Ward Woe to Drunkards 
(1627) 38 Though the pit bee deepe, merie and narrow. 
*763 Mills Pract. Hush, IV. 332 The ground .. had better 
be dry, than mirey wet. 1833 Hood Epping Hunt lxxvii, 
Some fell in miry bogs. 
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MIBYACHIT. 

'jig. i6oz F. He ring Ariat, 5 Ouer head and eares in 
{he myrie puddle of grosse Ignorance. 

' 2 . Abounding in mire, muddy. 
c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 335 pe strete pat he vade in was 
passand rayrye. 1374 tr. Mariorat's Apocalips 40 As the 
there and_ vnmuddie water that glydeth with a quiet 
Itreame, differeth from troubled and myrie froth. 1630 
A’. Johnson’s ICingd. <<;• Commit'. 135 Women footing it in 
the mierie streets. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 239 Deep thro’ a 
piiry Lane she pick'd her Way, Above her Ankle rose the 
phalky Clay. 1833 Ht. Martinea.ii Berkeley the Banker 
1. i, When the days get damp and dark, and the roads miry. 
Jig. a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. i. 14 Several steps and 
ascents out of this miry cave of mortality. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 356 Nor that the miry road of labour, 
trouble, suffering, and imperfection, should be made the 
necessary passage thereto. 

3 . Covered or bespattered with mud or mire. 

1496 BA. St. A Hums, Fishing 3 [The hunter] his clothes 

tome wete shode all myry. 1530 Palsgr. 3x8/2 Myerry or 
dirty, berayed with dyrte, boueux. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 25 
When late their miry sides stage-coaches show. 1864 R. A, 
Arnold Cotton Fain. 54 Hodge comes in all miry from his 
work. 

4 . jig. Dirty, defiled ; despicable. 

1332 More Confui. Tindale Wks. 614/r Tindall . . layeth 
hys myrye handes vpon the knowen catholike churche of 
Christ. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 1. ii. 10 Beyond that 
myrie heap of earthie waters. 1877 E. Johnson Antiq. 
Mat. 69 A name under which men drove a miry business. 

' t Comb. 1589 N ashe A Imond for Pan-at 5 Thinke you 
this myrie mouthed mate, a partaker of heauenly inspiration, 
that thus aboundes in his vncharitable railings. 

5 . ‘Dirty’ in colour, rare, 

1830 Zoologist VIII. 2644 Those [.rc. eggs]. of_ the plover 
were somewhat discoloured, and were beginning to get 
what may be called miry. 

Miry, obs. form of Merry a. 

|| Miryacllit (mzrya'tJVt). Also erron. myxi-. 
Talk. [Russian Mipjpnm> (inf.) to be epileptic 
(Pavlovsky) .] A peculiar nervous disease observed 
in Siberia and in some non-European countries, the 
chief characteristic of which consists in mimicry by 
the patient of everything said or done by another. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1897 Trans, Amer. Pediatric Soc. 
IX. 168 b, The group of nervous disorders which include 
the ‘jumpers’ described by Beard, the latah of the Malays, 
the myriachit of Siberia. 1902 Quain Diet. Med. 440 The 
subjects of Myriachit react only to impulses entering through 
the efferent optic and auditory channels. 

II Mirza (mf.iza'i. sb. Also 7 mirzey, mursi, 7-8 
murza, 8-9 meerza, 8 myrza. [Pers. mirza, 

jjj** mirza, short for mlrzad , f. mir (a. Arab. 

am 7 r\ see Ameer, Emit) a prince + zdd born.] In 
Persia : a. A royal prince ; as a title, it is placed 
after the name. b. The common title of honour 
prefixed to the name of an official or a man of 
learning. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 422 These Nagayans 
have their divers boids subject to their several! Dukes whom 
they call Murzes. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 70 The 
Persian Prince, hunted him backe againe, not daring to 
abide a Combat with that happy Mirza. 1698 Fryer Ace. 
E. India tf P, 381 When the other Party .. creeps with a 
dejected countenance to the feet of the Cadi, calling him 
Mirza. 1770 Ann. Reg. 25 Several of their mirzas or chiefs 
. , entered into a negociation . . with the Russians. 1788 
Gibbon Decl. $ F. lxv. VI..351 The same success attended 
tile other mirzas and emirs in their excursions. 1883 
Goi.dsmid in Encycl. Brit. XVII l. 628/1 [Persia.] The 
somewhat common prefix 1 mirza ’ is usually taken by the 
high functionaries of state. 

+ Mis, a. Obs. Also mys(se. [Partly the 
prefix Mis- 1 (4) used as a distinct part of speech 
(cf. next) ; partly a reduced form of Amiss. 

Some of the attributive collocations illustrated below are 
not essentially different from compounds of the prefix with a 
sb. They are placed here because they are app. intended 
as two words and do not appear at any period as estab- 
lished compounds.] 

Bad ; wrong ; wicked. In predicative use : Amiss. 
c 1330 Will. Palernc 716 burth a mys metyng j>at swiche 
a maide wold Leye hire Ioue so lowe. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus iv. 1348 That men the quene Eleyne shal restore. 
And Grekes us restore that is mis. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
274 So that whil I live I myhte amende that is mys. a *425 
Cursor M . 16496 (Trin.) My tresoun is so mys. c 1430 
Hymns Virgin (1867) xxo Ne plese hire not with no mis 
plawe. c 1447 in F. M. Nichols Lawford Hall ( 1891) App. 
23 The said enformar.ion of. the said bille ys mysse. c 1450 
Burgh Secrees 1922 In Ooid mys humours. 1470-83 Ma- 
lory Arthur xvh, ii. 692 For yf I be a mys creature or an 
vntrue knyghte. 1336 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 51 To 
for-geve hym hys mysse insample, 
f Mis, adv. Obs. Also mias(e, mys(se. 
[Partly Mrs -1 treated as a separate word (as in 
to gon mis for to misgon ) ; partly a reduced form 
of Amiss. Cf. MLG. mis, missie, Du. misl\ 
Wrongly; badly; mistakenly; amiss. 

To do mis^si see Miss .v/.l 

[C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John Hi. 20 Hselc monn forfton se 5 e 
yfie vel mis doecL .omnis ettimqni male agit.) a 1225 A ncr. 
R . 210 Summe iuglurs beo8 f>et . . makien cheres, &wrenchen 
mis hore mufl. a 1240 Lqfsong in O. E. Horn. I. 205 Ich 
habbe . . ijeuen mis and i mi men mis and mis etholden. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14207 lesus said, ‘ miss vee vnderstand’. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 634 Whan pou west jiat (xm 
seyst mys. c 1330 All Saints 186 in TA'xtsXm, Altcngl, Leg, 
(x88i) 144 pe tyme . . pat has bene spended mys. C1350 
Will. Palerne 141 A 1 pe making of man so mysse had 3he 
schaped. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. v. (1868) 131 pan 


I merueile me . . whi pat pe pinges ben so mys entrechaunged, ; 
1415 Hoccleve To Uldcastle 83 Thow lookist mis, thy sighte ' 
is nothyng cleer. c 1430 Pol. Rel. <4 L. Poems { 1903) 193 
pou hast goon mys ! come hoom ageyne ! c 1430 Lovelich 
Merlin 270 (Kolbitig) Forsothe 3e seyn mys bathe two. 

Mis, obs. form of Miss sb}- and vJ 

Mis, M is , obs. abbreviations of mistris, Mistress. 

Mis- (mis), prefix^ (also 1 {rare), 2-7 miss-, 
3-6 missa-, mysse-, 3-7 mys-, 4-5 mes-), repre- 
sents OE. mis- = OFris., OS. mis- (MDu. mis{se)-, 
mas(se)~, Du. mis-), OHG. missa-, missi-, misse-, 
mes- (MFIG. misise)-, G. miss-), ON. mis-, Goth. 
missa- (.in missadfys Misdeed, missaleiks different, 
various, see Mislich, and missaqiss ‘speaking 
diversely’, disagreement, tr. Gr. af. a pa) OTeut. 
*misso- (whence * missy an Miss v.), repr. a pre- 
Teut. formation with ppl. suffix -to on a root 
ending with a dental. The adj. *misso- seems to 
have had two senses: (1) divergent, astray, (2) 
mutual, alternate (cf. Goth, mis so mutually). 
The first of these supports the identification of the 
root with the Teut. * nit}- to avoid, conceal (see 
Mithe ®.) ; the two senses may be accounted for 
by the supposition that the primitive notion ex- 
pressed by the root was that of difference or 
change. Pbonologically, the Teut. root might 
represent a pre-Teut. form either with t or th. 
On the former view, some scholars regard it as 
cogn. w. L. mittere to send, let go ; but the sense 
seems too remote. On the other assumption, it 
would be cognate with Skr. mith ‘to meet as 
friend or antagonist, alternate, engage in alterca- 
tion ’ (M. Williams), mithu ‘ alternately, falsely, 
wrongly’, mithas ‘mutually, reciprocally, alter- 
nately’, mithya 1 invert edly, contrarily, incorrectly, 
wrongly’; cf. 0 S 1 . mile, milusi alternately. The 
root *nuith- in these words is by some regarded 
as an extension of * mei- to change : see Me am a 1 

In OE. and ME. MSS. the compounds of mis- (as of other 
prefixes) are written sometimes as two words, sometimes 
continuously, the hyphen being never used. From the 
16th c. onwards the compounds are regularly printed as 
one word, with or without the hyphen, which becomes, 
however, less and less frequent, and is now employed chiefly 
in new or rarely-used formations, and in words like mts-say 
or mis- cite, where its omission would tend to disguise the 
identity of the compound or suggest a wrong pronunciation. 
(In Sir T. More's Works 1557, the spelling of the com- 
pounds as two distinct words was retained, e. g. misse re- 
member, mysse rule.) The spellings ittispel, mi spend, etc. 
for mis-spell, misspend, etc. were once common and are 
found as late as the end of the 18th century. 

The piedominant meaning of the prefix in 
English, as in the other Teutonic languages, is 
that of ‘amiss’, ‘wrongly)’, ‘ bad(ly) ’, ‘im- 
properly)’, ‘ perverse(ly) ‘mistakenly)’, and 
this is the only one now recognized in the forma- 
tion of new compounds. But even in OE. there 
are instances of its use as a mere negative prefix 
and also as a pejorative intensive with words of 
sinister meaning (see 7 and 8 below). 

In early ME. a great extension of the use of the 
prefix took place, mis- being freely combined with 
words of indigenous and of foreign origin alike. 
Many of the new compounds appear to have been 
suggested by French formations with mes- (see 
Mis- -) ; thus we have misbelieve after OF. mes- 
creire (mod. mecroire), misfortime and mishap after 
OF. mescheance (see Mischance) ; a word like 
misjudge has prob. a double origin, being partly 
of native formation, and partly an adaptation of 
OF. mesjuger. The most prolific period for the 
formation of mis- compounds was the 17th c., to 
which a considerable number of those illustrated 
in this article belong ; Bacon, Donne, and Bp. Hall 
are noteworthy as employing them largely. They 
still continue to be formed with considerable free<- 
dom, but in certain cases ill - and mal- are now 
preferred where writers of earlier periods would 
have preferred mis-. 

In the ME. period mis- became to some extent 
a separable prefix ; thus we have inumen mis and 
misnumen, don mis and misdon, seyn mis and 
misseyn, side by side. (See further under Mrs a. 
and adv.) Even as late as the 16th c., the prefix was 
sometimes co-ordinated with an adj. or adv., as in 
the example very erroniouse and misopinions (see 
Misopinion). A related phenomenon; of which an 
instance is found as late as the 17 th c., consists in 
the dropping of the prefix before the second of two 
compounds coupled together, e. g. ich abbe mis- 
seien mid egen, mid mine eren iherd (Lamb. Horn, 
p. 189), myslyuyng and techynge (Wyclif), misgyed 
and led , yee mis happe and cheeue (Iloceleve), for 
thou hast mis-said or done (J. Davies Eel. 1614). 

In OE. mis- was prefixed to verbs, active and 
passive participles, nouns of action and condition, 


MIS-. 

and' adjectives. In ME. its composition with 
agent-nouns and adverbs followed as a matter of 
course, and the principle of prefixing it to any 
word of the above classes, existing either actually 
or potentially, became soon established. Hence, 
in a group of formally related words such as mis- 
represent vb., misrepresentation, misrepresentativt 
adj. and sb., misrepreseniatively adv., misrepre- 
senler, misrepresenting vbl. sb. and ppl. a., it is 
possible (unless there is historical evidence to the 
contrary) that each member may have been formed 
independently of any of the others. 

. All those compounds of mis-, with respect to which there 
is evidence of a continuous history during any period, or 
which belong to a group, are treated in their alphabetical 
places. Those illustrated in the present article are for the 
most part nonce-words of obvious meaning. 

1 . Prefixed to verbs, with the meaning ‘amiss’, 

* badly’, ‘wrongly’, ‘ perversely’, ‘ mistakenly’. 

In OE. about 40 of such compounds are recorded, of which 
less than half are represented in ME. or mod.E. (see Mfs- 
bede, Misno, Misfare, Misfere, Mislead, Mislike, etc.). 

As now apprehended, the prefix normally implies not 
censure of the act itself, but only of its manner. With this 
restriction, nonce-words may be formed very freely. In the 
xyth c. the use was much wider, and many of the forma- 
tions of that period would now be inadmissible. 

1603 Fi.orio Montaigne it. xii. 284 “Missacknowl edging 
[F. mescognoissant ] both himselfe and his labours. *637 
J. Watts Vind, Ch. Eng. 53, I am mistaken, and have 
“misadded. *709 Stryre Ann. Ref. v. 89 The Bp. of 
Carlile on the Papists side, and Sandys on that of the 
Protestants are misadded to the aforesaid Disputants. 
1641 Bp. Hall A nsiu. Vind. Smeciyntnuns §2,19 These 
are all . . which have so *mis-altered the Leiturgie, that it 
can no more be known to be itself then [etc.]. 1873 F. Hall 
Mod. Eng. App. 344 note, He “misanalysed is being built into 
is being + built. 1611 Cotgr., Mesarriver, to “misarrive, to 
happen, or come vnfortunately vnto. 1636 Sanderson Serm. 
(x68i) II. 64 To mis-judge and “mis-asperse those that are 
set over them. 1614 J. Davies Eel. in Browne Sheph. 
Pipe G 3, Hast thou any sheep-cure *mis-assaid? a 1849 
J. C. Mangan Poems {fb-jp 37s Thus all too mournfully 
*mis-atoning For that black ruin his word had made, igoo 
IS laden: . Mag.. Apr. 492/2 [Disraeli] to whom completely 
opposite proclivities have been *misattributed. *646 Prynne 
Snip. Sitsp. Ep. Ded., Having neither any private interest 
nor design to *misbyas my judgment. *638 Mayne Lucian 
(1664) 354 As if we *misbusied ourselves in a vain, womanish 
exercise, a 1631 *M.iscanonize [see Mischristen]. 1624 
Donne Devot. (ed. 2) 127 They had mis-placed, *mts-centied 
their hopes. 1798 W. Eton Survey • Turkish Empire Pref. 
xii, They are generally., related, .with circumstances which 
so totally *mischaracterise the action, that [etc.]. i6xi 
Fi.orio, Misuenire . . to mischance or *miscom. 1624 Bp. 
Hall True Peace Maker in Var. Treat, (1627) 340 If either 
the superiors *rniscommand, or the inferiors disobey, J615 
Sylvester Job Triumph. 1 . 518 Remit, O Lord, what I have 
ill omitted : Remove (alas !) what I have *mis-committed. 
i6o5TiMMK<hzer.szY. it. vii. 138 Thou shalt not *miscompare 
that .. to dead coates. 1615 Sylvester Job Triumph, iv. 
256 Therefore doth Job open his mouth in vain : And voyd of 
knowledge, yet, yet, *mis-complain. 1898 T. Hardy Wessex 
Poems 12 Grieved that lives so matched should *miscompose. 
1379 Lodge Def. Plays 8 Your day owl hath *misconned 
his parte. 1847 Bushnell Ckr.Nurture viii. (1861)2x4 We 
are to see that we do not *miscondition the state of child- 
hood. 1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. xxxi. 184 Wee doe 
*mlsconskter our owne frailetie when we desire that God 
shoulde worke miracles dayly. <21656 Bp. Hall Let. 
Parsenetical Rem. Wks. (1660) 400 An old Church, ,.*mis- 
daubed with some untempered ..morter. 1877 M- Arnold 
Sonnet, Divinity Poems I. 261 God's wisdom and God's 
goodness !— Ay, but fools *Mis-define these till God knows 
them no more. 1613 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyrick Wks. 
(1625V474 One God, one King, was the acclamation of those 
ancient Christians : and yet it was *mis-desired of the 
Israelites. 1610 Donne Pseudo martyr 14 That the Romane 
Religion doth. .*mis-encourage and excite men to this 
vicious affectation of danger. 1649 J. H. Motion to Pari, 
42 It is easie for men of acute wits to mis-judge and “mis* 
expect Nature. <21618 J.Davies (Heref.) Rights of Living 
$ Dead Wks. (Grosart) II. 64 To say thou wast the Forme 
(that is the soule) Of all this All ; I should thee*misenroule 
In Booke of Life._ 1643 Rutherford Tryal <5- Tri. Faith 
(1845I 43 The saints can *mis-father their love, and love 
where God loveth not. 1881 F. T. Palgrave Vis. Eng, 
206 The vapour and echo within he *mis-held for divine. 
1687 Boyle Martyrd. Theodora vi. (1703) 86 Whatever 
wilfulness may be “mis-imptned to us, 1610 Donne Pseudo- 
martyr 97 To “mis-incite men to an imagined martyr- 
dome. Ibid. 1 18 The Romane Church, which *mis-in flames 
the minde to false Martyrdorae. 1901 Daily Express 
18 Mar, 8/4 Having to deal with a dropping ball which he 
could not properly judge, [he] *miskicked. <21625 Fletcher 
Four Plays, Honour i. (1647) 29/1 If either of ye “miskil one 
another, what will become of poor Florence ? 1835 Willis 
P entitling s II. liv. 122 If he was not a rogue, nature had 
“mislabelled him. 1746 in E. D. Dunbar Social Life (1865) 
358 A part of the lands .. suffered damage by being *mis- 
laboured, and other parts by not being at all laboured. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk fy Selv. Contents, Two or three things of 
another sort,.. “mismingled. *876 Mrs. Whitney Srghts 
6- Ins. x. 109 You have mingled, and perhaps not mismingled 
the stories. 1864 Spectator xq Dec. 1444/ 2 The facts (at least 
so far as they -are “misnarrated by either or both Evangelists). 
1630 B, DiscolUminium n It is a dangerous thing to *mis- 
obey Magistrates, 1832 Hawthorne Grandfather's Chair 
(1879)11. iti. 85 Virgil whose verses., have been,. “misparsed 
..by so many., idle school-boys. 1658-9 in Burton's Diary, 
(1828) III. 331, I understand that you and your clerk are 
reflected upon, as for “mispenning your order. 1879 Mere- 
dith Egoist xxxi, Might he not have caused himself to be 
“misperused in later life? 1749 PI. Walpole Let. 23 Mar., 
Pigwlggin's Princess has “mis-piged. *700 Sacheverell 
Serm. 5 Nov, : ia_ Whosoever Presumes to . .“Mispresent any 
Point in the Articles. 1883 [W. H. White] Mark Ruther- 


fork's Deliverance i, The same arguments, diluted, muddled, 
and mis-presented. 1885 American IX. 229 In some direc- 
tions we are "misproducing. 1624 Donne Devot. led. 2) 81 
Keepe me back, O Lord, fro them who "misprofesse artes 
of healing the_ Soule. 1610 — Pseudo-martyr 96 The 
Romane Doctrine, .doth "mis-prouolce her disciples to a 
vicious affection of imagjnarie Martyrdome. 1496 Dives A 
Pauper (W. de W.) ix. Ii. 349/1 V"f thou occupye ony thynge 
*mys purchaced. 1659 in Burton's Diary (18281 IV. 425 
The question was "misput. It ought not to have been put 
with a negative in it._ 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 295 
[Religious poetry] a painful something misnamed by the 
noun and "misqualified by the adjective. 1817 J. Gilchrist 
Intell. Patrimony 78, I could not, indeed so strangely *mis- 
reason as to suppose that [etc.l. 1633 Waterhouse Apol. 
Learning 249 There is nothing that more dishonoureth 
Governours than to ’misreceive moderate addresses. 1602 
Davies Minim in Modum D 2 b, Th’ outward Sences 
hich oft misse apprehend, and "misse referre. 1662 Tune 
Adv. 5 Honrs iv, The censorious world, who, like false 
glasses. . * Misrefiect the object. 1644 Milton Bitceron Dm. 
Wks. 1851 IV. 294 If Ezra and Nehemiah did not *mis- 
reform. 1638 A. Fox Wilrtz' Sitrg. Ep, Ded. 9 If he find 
any thing. . v mis-reprinted. 1879 Swinburne in Genii. 
Mag. Aug. 176 A comedy miserably misreprin ted in Dodsley’s 
Old Plays. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 35 This. . 
being "mis-resented abroad. 1442 T. Bf.ckington Carr. 
(Rolls) II. 191 Howe true men.. might be in subtil wise 
"misre warded. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts , N. T. 392 The 
d ictrines of that wicked Impostor, .put an illsavour..upon 
all that were "mis-seasoned with them. 1598 Florio, Mis- 
uPndere, .. to *mis-sell. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk A Selv, 
Contents, Sense mistakes and "misshews; and thereby reason 
often misled. 1898 Dublin Rev. Apr. 274 St. Thomas’s 
mare was "mis-shod at the village forge. 1.598 Sylvester 
Du Bar/as u. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 94 It will not seem then 
that we have "mis-sung. 16x4 J. Davies Eel. in Browne 
Sheph. Pipe G 3 b, Albe that I ne wot I han mis-song. 1854 
J. P. Tyrants <y Prot. Set forth 33 The Mariners eye is upon 
the star, when his hand is on the stern ; . . if he "misteers, 
the whole is in danger. 1626 in Archxal. Cant. (1902) 
XXV. 18 We present Robert Broome for shutting or '•mis. 
stopping our usual way on going perambulation of our 
parish, a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. li, So far hath the mis- 
apprehended doctrine of predestination . ."missuaded some 
as they [etc.]. 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 28 If they [«r. 

tailors! might bee .. discharged of the tyring slavery of 
" mis- tyring women. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 54 She . . 
with conuptfull brybes is to untruth *nris-trayned. a 1626 
Bacon ChargeSess. Verge (1662) 19 That which tsmi-wrought 
will ‘miswear. 

fa. In the 1 4-1 6 th c. a few verbs like Misdeem, 
Misthink, in which the prefix had originally its 
normal function, developed new senses in which it 
had the force of ‘ unfavourably’. Then also arose 
a few new formations, such as Mtsbode, Mis- 
doubt, Misdread, in which mis- was prefixed to a 
verb expressing suspicion or fear, in order to 
render more fully the notion of uneasy feeling con- 
tained in the vb. These new senses and combina- 
tions, however, now survive only as arch, or dial. 

2. Prefixed to pples. and ppl. adjs, with the 
same meaning as in 1 . Such compounds may be 
formed without reference to the corresp. infinitives, 
which in many cases are not extant. 

So OE. viisloren, misbrogdcti, mishwierfod, viisscrydd, 
and misheebbendc, ntisweaxende, the corresp. infinitives 
misberan , etc. being unrecorded. 

A few of the formations illustrated below are quasi-para- 
syntlietic, as misminded, misnatured, misprinctpled. 

1654 Bp. H all Let. A pal. 6 To compose our "mis-alienated 
hearts to peifect love and concord. 1641 Smectvmnuus 
Vind. Answ. B 2 This "misaltered Liturgie. 1643 Milton 
Divorce 47 They shall recover the "misattended words of 
Christ to the sincerity of their true sense from manifold 
contradictions. 2563-87 Foxi :A.$M. (1596] 61/1 It maybe 
easilie espied, this epistle to be feigned and “misauthorised. 
1889 Skeat Barbour's Bruce Pref. p, Ixvii, The Bodleian 
copy is quite peifect ; it is only "imsbound. 1864 Carlyle 
in Lett . jane IV. Carlyle (18831 HI- 198 The house was new, 
..small, "misbuilt every inch ofit. 1611 Florio, Mi menu to, 
"miscome, decaied. 1893 A. Forbes in Daily News 1 May 3/1 
The poor *mis-commanded, . . over-marched, outnumbered 
fighting men. x643HERi.Erij«w.A : Vnr«38 A "misconcealed 
statute. 17x3 H 1 st. Grand Reb. 11. 302 Honours. .*mis- 
coufered become the Nations curse. 1831 Carlyle Schiller 
in Misc.Ess. (1840) III. _X2 Among the crowd of uncultivated- 
and "miscultivatcd writers, < 1854-66 Patmore Angel in 
Ho. n. 11. 251 "Misdespairing word and act May now 
perturb the happiest pact. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, 
N. T, 293 Uncertaine and "Mts-devised traditions of men. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, c, Cannot find Con- 
tempt enough for ’’mi-enforced Lawes. 1780 M . Noble Mint 
4 Coins of Durham 65 The supposed letter B will be found 
to be’mis-engraved C. 1801 Swinburne Stud. Pr. 4 Poetry 
(1894) 22 The most execrably "rnisedited book that ever (I 
should hope) disgraced the press, c 1600 B. Mus. A dd. MS. 
10303 MV, .The death of Blaunche the Dutchesse. .no doubte 
"mys-e entituled for this shoulde be.Chaucers dreame, 1633 
Bp. HAt.L/-/<rra? Texts, O. T. Amos. Hi. 14 Those *mis-erected 
altars. 1844 Kingla ke Eothen xvi. 232 If you look at pictures, 
you see Virgins with "mis-foreshortened arms. 1614. Bp.Hall 
Conictnpi, } O. T. v, iv. It is both unmannerly and irreligious 
to be "misgestured in our prayers. 1622 Ibid, xvu, iv, 
Those * mis- hallowed hills. *882 Swinburne Tristram of 
Lyonesse 19/12 His mishallowed and anointed steel, c 1600 
Sir J, Horsey Trav, (Haki. Soc.) 243 His highnes mnibe 
"tnismccnced. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 258 Some God 
*mis-inspired. 1728 Savage Bastard 47 Thus Unprophetic, 
lately misinspir'd, I sung. 1641 Bp. Hall Mischief of 
Faction Rem. Wks. (x66o) 70 The "mis-ktndled heat of 
some vehement spirits.. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. 
(1887) 138 To haue wittes misplaced, and their degrees 
"mislotted by the itiiquitie of Fortune. 1850 E. WarburtoN 
Reginald Hastings II. 65 The misshapen and ’’misminded 
dwarf. i 38 x Swinburne Mary Stuart 1. ii. 42 To join my 


name with my ’“misnatured son’s. 1627 W. Sclater Exp. 

2 Thess, 11629) *59 The tidings of the "misnoised inhibition 
of preaching. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 
5862 II. 183 All over his "mi-organized country. .1903 
A. Lang in Longman’s Mag. Feb. 382 [The book] is so 
much "“mi-paged as to be totally useless. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) VIII. 158 Winking and pinking, "mis- 
patched, yawning, stretching. 1624 Quarles fob Militant 
xi. I 2 h, My dayes are gone, my thoughts are ’mis-possest. 
[Cf. Job xvii. 11 and marg.] a 1684 Leighton Serin. 
Wks. 1830 III. 209 The .. persecutors of our. holy religion 
..are very wrongfully ’’mi-prejudiced against it. 1659 
H. L’Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 31 The violent passions 
of other men *mis-princip!ed. 1646 Bp. Hall Free Prisoner 
v. 120 Here we were out of danger of this “mis- raised fury. 
*653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 14 3 The "misreflected 
Echo of the sound. X900 Weslni. Gaz. 13 Feb. 9/1 It is the 
old story of*mis-reposed trust by easy-going directors in the 
executive of the business. x6xo Bp. Hall Apol. Brawnists 
§ 12 If the sway of your "misresolued conscience be. . vnre- 
sistable. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Jttdic. Evid. (18271V. 
87 Punishment that has been called *mis-scated punish- 
ment; punishment in alienam personam . 1592 Siiaks. 

Rom. A Jul. v. iii. 205 This Dagger. , is "misheathpd in my 
Daugh ters hosome. 1681 Bax ter A nsni. Dodwell i. 1 Some 
tender place that is so impatient of a *mis-supposed touch. 
x8so Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. i. 56, I will lead you to the 
Irish Bogs, .. to '“mi-tilled Connaught. 1640 Bp. Hall 
Humble Remonstr. 11 That any ingenuous Christian should 
bee so farre "mis- transported as to condemne a good prayer. 
1626 — Contempt., 0 . T. xx. 97 To set on foot the iust title 
of Joash, and to put him into the "misvsurped throne of 
his lather Ahaziah. 

3. Prefixed to vbl. sbs. with the same meaning as 
in 4 , (Such compounds may be formed without 
reference to a verb.) 

1661 J. Stephens Procurations 147 Except the mistakes 
in priming., others of mispointing and "mi-accenting with 
some other literal escapes.. 1670 Blount Law Diet. 
Pref., Cowel also, especially in the Folio .Edition, (besides 
the "misalphabeting) is extreamly misprinted. 1625 Bp. 
Mountagu App. Ceesar 3 They seldome or never talke 
of any ’’misbeing, misordering, misdemeaning. <2x641 — 
Ads $ Mon. (1642) 394 For mis leading and "mis- bringing 
up of youth and children. 1629 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore 
P pers (1886) II. 324 The pretended "miscocqueting. . 
of the yron sent by me. 1586 Hooker A nsw. Travers 
§ 24 Whatsoever was. .by "miscollecting gathered out of 
darke places. 1611 Florio, Misnenimlnto . . a mischancing 
or "ntiscomming. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 171 
Granting no divorce, but to the want, or "miscommunicating 
of that. 1865 "Mis-craving [see Mis-Wisit ofi.], 1866 
G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. p. xvii, All the talk about 
’ "miscu ttings ’. 1598 Sylvester Du Barias it. i. 11. (1641) 
93/2 The *mis-eatmg of a. certain fruit. 1621-31 Laud 
Serm. (1847) I 7S The sin.. is committed by man’s *mis- 
endeavouring, or want of endeavouring. 1645 Bp. Hall 
Rent. Discontent 146 The sting of the guilty *mis-enjoying 
of them will be sure to stick by us. 1496 Dives A Pauper 
(W. de W.) v. ix. 206/2 They drawe folke to synne by 
"mys entysyng. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 229 The "Mi-graving 
the Bended end of the Springing Wire, a 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia It. (1629) 185 When they knew their "mismeeting 
and saw each other, .striuing who should run fastest *0 the 
goale of death. 1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without 
Title HI. 59 Will not our readers lament this mis-meeting, 
1851 Carlyle Sterling 11. v. 200 There are several things 
misseen, untrue, which is the worst.species of "mispainting. 
x6ti Cotgr., Mespartement, a "misparting ; an vnhonest, 
vnfit, or vnseemelie diuision. <x 1626 Bacon Controv. Ck. 
Eng-, in Rrsuscitatio (1657) 178 All which Errours, and 
* My proceedings, they do fortifie . .by an addicted Respect, to 
their own Opinions. 1865 J. Grote E.xplor. Philos. 1. 249 
It depends solely upon the realizing, in my view quite "mis- 
realizing, of logical terms. 1651 Hobbf.s Levin th. 1. v. 21 
By ’“mis-reasoning, or by trusting them that reason wrong. 
1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 190 In this mixreasoning. 
I 55 2; -3 Ad 7 Edw. VI, c. i § 7 Fine-.. upon any Shirief. . 
for not returning or "mi-returning of any Write. 1652 H. 
L’Estrangs Amer. no Jcwes 73 Some infirmities, which by 
Venery, and ’’misruling and "miswnlking they have con- 
tracted. 1901 W. E. Lingelbach in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 
(1922) XVI. 59 In case a report or presentment of *mis- 
shipping was brought to the notice of the authorities. 1882 
A t lair tic Monthly L. 695 A slight “misspacing. very common 
in newspaper print. 1680 Waller Div. Pi edit. xv. ito The 
slipping, or breaking of a string or the "mis topping ( = mis- 
stopping] of a fret. 1406 Dives $ Pauper (W. de W.) vi. 
xiv. 256/1 That a man kepe well his handes & his bodye 
from "mystouchynge. x87a > Bushnell Serm. Living Snbj. 
34 Our pitiful "mi-training Is assuredly to be corrected. 

4. Prefixed to nouns of action, condition, and 
quality, with the meaning ‘bad*, ‘wrong’, ‘erro- 
neous’, ‘perverse*, ‘misdirected’. 

Of such compounds 13 are recorded in OE., of which Mis- 
DEEn, _MisLOKE, Misrede, and Miswork are the only repre- 
sentatives in subsequent periods. 

X894 Goi.dwin Smith in iqth Ceni. Feb. 226 The misprints 
and “misaccentuations., contributed to its failure, ax6 61 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 306 Let them sink into obscurity, 
that hope to swim in credit hv such *mis-achievements. 
<2 1849 E. A, Poe Sphinx Wks. 1865 II. 436 To under-rale or 
to over-value the importance of an object, through mere 
’’misaclmeasurement of its propinquity. X650 R. Holung- 
worth Exere. Usurped Powers 58 The magistrates “niis- 
administration, 1825 Coleridge Aids Refo. (1848)1. 286 
The "mi-allotment of worldly goods and fortunes. 1642 
C. Vernon Cansid. Exch. 28 The said undue discharges 
and *misallowances. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Foiys 21 
If all the Foly of our Hole Royalme were named Of 
*mys apparayle. 1862 Carlyle Fred k. Gt. xjn, ii. (1873) 
V. 26 "(disappointment of your Captains is a fatal business. 
1834 De. Quincey Autob. SB. Wks, 1854 II. 20 His extrava- 
gant "mix- appraisement of Knolles. 1623 Bp. Halt. Great 
Impostor Wks;/.(iS25)-.503 Being ouercome with the false 
delectablenesse of sinne, it yeelds to a "misse-assent. 1646 
R. T&e,n.uR Anabaptism (1647) Pref. b, The ground of this 
"mis-assertion I take to be a twofold misapprehension. 1888 


Charily Organis, Rev. Oct. 436 To prevent amis-association 
of the sexes. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. <)• Dogma 1.1S76) 399 The 
"mis-attribution to the Bible.. of a science. .which is not 
there.. 1706 Baynard Cold Baths (1709) n. 341 Infants., 
may be writh’d.. by the least "mis-bandage into any inform 
Figure. 1596 Spenser F. Q. tv. iii. 11 The meede of thy 
"mischalenge and abet. 1845 Stoddart Gram, in Encycl. 
Metrop. I. 131/1 A "mi-coinage of Ben Jonson’s coarse and 
pedantic wit. 1826 Bentham in Westin. Rev. VI. 499 Not 
only mis-xelection . . but "miscollocation l’kewise. a 1628 F. 
Grevil Mustapha lit. i. Wks. (Grosart) III. 357 In Tyrants 
state neuer was man undone By "miscomplaints. x6x8 Bp. 
Hall Righteous Mammon Wks. (1625) 699 The euill dis- 
positions that doe commonly attend wealth, are Pride and 
"Mi-confidence. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 160 
Labour impeded by "mis-configuration of the fetus. 1819 
W. S. Rose Lett. ii. 21 Misconstructions and "misconjuga- 
tions. 1648 Bp. Hall Select Th. § 6 The "miscredulity of 
those who will rather trust to the Church than to the Scrip, 
ture. 1834 [S. R. Bosanquet] The First Seal 71 This 
wilderness of "ntisculture and unprofitableness. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 243 Those cases in which the 
[spinal] "miscurvature is very considerable. 1905 Daily 
Citron. 9 Jan. 4/5 The offence is known in railway parlance 
as ‘ "mi.sdeclavation of freight ’. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 29 Genus I : — Odontia. "Misdentition. _ 1617 Bp. 
Hall Quo Vadis ? Ep. Ded., Returning as emptie of grace 
..as full of words, vanitie, 'mis- dispositions. 1624 — True 
Peace-Maker Wks. (1625) 542 To falsifie the writings of. . 
Authors, by secret expurgations, by wilfull "mis-editions. 
1659 Hkylin Ex amen Hist. 11. 66 The "mis-effects of that 
war. 1829 Bentham Justice Cod, Petit. 58 Neither the 
inefficiency, nor the whole of the "misefficiency, can be 
broughpinto view. 1822 Good Study Med. IV. 13T Seminal 
"Misetyiission. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxiv. (1632) 415 
Victories, which one onely disaster, or"mis-encounter, might 
make_ him lose. 1822 Good Study Med. I. 94 Psellismus 
Btesitas. "Misenuneiation. 1592 Arden of Fevershani G 4 
Anda-keofGod,. .Vengeance on Arden, or some "misevent, 
To shewe the world, what wrong the carle hath done. 1583 
Golding Calvin on Dent. xci. 564 To bee caryed away by 
their "misexantple. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xxiv. 

3 Though Christ do not presently blame their "mis-expecta- 
tions. 1657 J. Sergeant Schism Dispach't 200 These two 
"mis-explicationsofDr. H.’sdulyconsider’d. 1614 Sylvester 
Pari. Verities Royal! 195 Wks. (1621) 853 When by*mis-heed, 
or by mishap, hee corns . . into the Sacred Rooms. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 1 Jan .5/1 Caught at mid-offby Hir.-t, off a "mis- 
hit. 1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World. 1. § 9 Here then was this 
"mis-humility, that they thought it too much boldness to 
come immediately to God, 1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 121 
This "misimputation to God, is continued, though he hath 
said, (yea sworn) the contrary. 1894 Eclectic Mag. Jan. LIX. 
20 The hugest and ugliest shed constructible by human "mis* 
ingenuity. 1680 Baxter Answ. StillingJI. xxiv. 37 All will 
not prevent the "mis-intimations even of such worthy Men 
as you. 1822 Good Study Med. I V. 37 Galactia. "Mislacta- 
tion. 1^71 Golding Calvin on Ps, lit. 4 He hursteth not out 
into "mislanguage too wreake himself. 1822 Good Study 
J\Ied. IV. 37 Paramenia. "Mismen-truation. Ibid, 438 Paru- 
ria. "Mismicturition. a 1631 Donne Obseq. Ld. Harrington 
132 As small pocket-clocks, whose every wheele Doth each 
"mismotion and distemper feele. 1904 Daily Chron. 8 Jan. 
4/6 Drowned through *M isnavigation on the Congo. 1835-6 
Todd’s Cycl. Anat. 1 . 60/1 Certain morbid conditions of the 
system, in which there is any process of "mis-nutrition 1643 
Milton Divorce u. ix. Wks. 1851 IV. 83 'That our obedience 
be not "tnis-obedience. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 97 A mi-formation or*misorganisation of the parts. Ibid. 
242Parostia. "Mis-ossification. 1901 Sotheby's Catal. May 53 
We think that the. ."mispagination was an error on the part 
of the printers. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 8 The 
inward “mis-passion of the heart. 1722 Wollaston Relig. 
Nat. iii. 42 Wrong notions, and "misperceptions of things. 
1893 Daily News 24 Feb. 3/1 Lord R. Churchill said he 
must blame his aural misperception. 1865 J. Grote Explor. 
Philos, t. Introd. 13 This error I have called ultra-pheno- 
menalism or "mts-phenomenalism. X896 L. Abbott Christ. 
A Soc. Probl. xi. 305 ’J he very phrase ‘ administration of 
justice’ is a "mis-phrase. 18*2 Southey Ess. (1832) 1 . 154 
If some strange "mispolicy does not avert this, .natural 
course of tilings. (Several other instances in Southey.] 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 156 Those apprehen- 
sions which are often entertained by a pregnant woman 
respecting the "misposition of the child. 1653 Baxter 
Christian Concord no No mans "mis-practice is any reason, 
able cause of excepting against our Agreement. 1621 Bp. 
Mountagu Diairibee 5 Having once by a *mis-preconceit 
fashioned their thoughts thereunto. 1905 Daily News 26 
Jan. T2The *mi-propo-als of the present Government. 1659 
H. L’Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 31 Through whose "mis- 
providence these errours have come to pass. 1865 J Grote 
Explor. Philos. 1. Introd. 9 A very mistaken view, which I 
have called generally the wrong psychology o> "mis-psycho- 
logy. 1496 Dives A Pauper (W. de W.) ix. V). 355/2 Them 
that have mysgoten them by "myspurchace, or by withhold- 
ynge of dette. 1851 Carlvle Sterling 1. viii, Sordid misbe- 
liels, "mispursuits and "misresults. a 1483 Liber Niger in 
Househ. Urd. (1790) 59 To coun.-ayle upon whome to cast the 
losses ofsuche*mysse pourveyaunce. 1867 Carlyle Ren/iu, 
(1881) II. 128 ‘Sense of the ridiculous’., is withal very indis- 
pensable to a man; Hebrews have it not., hence various 
"misqualities of theirs. 1864 Daily Tel. 13 June, The "mis- 
reception of evidence, c 1843 Carlyle Hist. Sk. (1898! 104 
Struggling all thy years against poverty and "misrecognition. 
1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms ofl.iviug II. 390 'The mis-re- 
cognition would then be very similar. 1894 J, L. Robert, 
son Scott's Poet. Wks, Pref., The discovery of several "mis- 
references. 183X Fraser's Mag. III. 203 This is a favourite 
"mis-rhyme. a 1670 Hackf.t A bp. Williams j. ( 1 693) 72 That 
*mis-sentence, which pronounced by a plain and understand- 
ing Man, would appear most Gross and Palpable, c x8xo 
Coleridge in Lit. R em.{i%fo' III. 296 They rejected the fact 
for the sake of the "mis-solution, a 1656 Bp. Hall Let. Pa - 
rsenetical Rem. Wks. (1660) 599 Meer tricks of*mis-sugges- 
tion. 1818 Scott Rob Roy it, An erasure in the ledger, or a 
"mis-summation in a fitted account. 1780 Bentham Princ, 
Legist. Wks. 18^3 I. 75 Where, .there is no "missupposal in 
the case. 1876 Tennyson Q. Mary tv. ii, The huge cor up- 
tions of the Church, Monsters of "mistradilion. at 86a 



O’Curry Manners Anc. Irish (1873) III. 384 This, unless 
figurative, is clearly a mistake or a *mistranscript. 1868 

H . H. Gibbs Chev. A ssigne Pref. p. i, There are several *mis- 
transcriptions. 1849 Fraser’s Mag. XXXIX. 598 Trouble 
and joy in strange *misunion blent. 1883 Abp. Benson Let. 
in Life (1901) 219 Wherever my *miswisdom . . draws my 
eyes down from the Pattern showed us in the Mount. 

6. Prefixed to agem-nouns. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Cxsar 232 Wicked + mis-agents 
in respect of living, a 1618 Sylvester St. Lewis 670 Wks. 
(Grosari) II. 236 Who., could better brook A * miss- Fault- 
finder, than a Fawner's looke. 1547 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 75 Thai salbe reput and haltling as *misfavouraris 
of this realme. 1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 39 mnrg., 
Hypocrites and. ’misprofessors of religion. 1638 Mede 
Disc. Texts xlvi. Wks. 11. (1672) 258 All prophaners and 
®misreceivers of those Sacred pledges. 1891 Sat. Re v. 30 
May 667/1 The incorrigible *misrhymer who jingles 
‘ burden ’ and ‘ pardon ’. 

0 . Prefixed to adjs. with the sense of ‘ wrongly’, 
‘erroneously’, ‘perversely’. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr, Clergy m. iii. Whether the 
catholike Bishop that wrote this, or the *mis-catholike 
masse-priest that reproues it, be more worthy of Bedleem. 
1641 — Answ. Find. Smectymnuus § 2. 22 My eyes are 
so Lyncean, as to see you proudly *mis-confident. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona x. (1903) no It is most *misconvenient 
at least. 1837 Syd. Smith Let. Archd. Singleton iii. Wks. 
(18501 641/2 in defeating this *inis-ecclesiastic law. 1614 
Sylvester Little Barias 822 Without *mis-fond affection. 

7 . Expressing negation (of something good or 
desirable) ; equivalent to Dis-, In-, or Un-, 

In OE., misgteman, mishteran, misspSwan, mistrlewan, 
tnisweorpiati are instances in which this meaning is more 
or less clearly developed. 

1649 Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Use Passions (1671) 82 
Men. .seem to have adesign to hasten their *misadvantages. 
*859 Tennyson Holy Grail 175 And once by *misadvertence 
Merlin sat In his own chair. 1816 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 
658 If pain and sorrow and self-*miscomplacence had not 
forced my mind in on itself. 1855 A. H. Stephens in John- 
ston & Browne Li/e (1878) 288 That. .the Supreme Court 
would hold it to be '"misconstitutional. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 108 It is most *misconvenient at least. 1704 F. 
Fuller Med Gytnn. (1718) 76 The Pus, the Slough, and all 
the *Mispurities of the Sore. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxv. 29 
The wrathe of a womman and the *mysreuerence [1388 
vnreuerence, Vulg. irreverentia ]. 1850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 
2/1 A rental of ten pounds yearly would he, for many 
families, a deed of *misthrift. 

8. Prefixed to words denoting something wrong 
or bad, serving as an intensive. 

In OE. we have misscrpnce by the side of re-scrgnce — 
withered. ’ 

1570 in J. P. Collier Old Ballads (Percy Soc. 1840) 79 What 
*mis-deformed wights Of women borne there bee. 1656 
Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinls Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. lxxxvii. 
171. The.. reproaches.. which Poets, .make. .against such 
'"misdemeriting men [orig. kuomini di tanio demerito]. 
Hid, n, xcv. 388 His Majesty thought he had no waies*mis- 
demerited [orig. demeritato ] by that his forgetfulness. Ibid. 

I. ii. 4 The *misdemerits [orig. it demerito\ of this fellow. 
*533 Bellenden Livy iii. xxiii. (S.T.S.) II. 40 We..covatis 
nocht hot 30W to be penitent of 30ure *mysfalt. £1470 
Harding Chron. clxxvi. iii, That ruled had in mykell 
*mysryote. ? a 1500 Felon Sewe ofRokeby in R. Bell Anc. 
Poems, etc. (1857) 134 Ye wolde liavren awaye, When moste 
^misstirre had bin. 1592 Wyrlf.y Armorie 152 Capita.ll de 
Bits, Bicause from England he was late *mistraid [= mis- 
strayed], 

9 . The existence of pairs of words like misbelieve 
and disbelieve . mislike and dislike gave rise to 
confusion between the prefixes and to the (often 
unmeaning) substitution of mis- for dis- (and even 
des-), as in f misguise, \mismay. To the same con- 
fusion are due the dial, misdain, misdainful (after 
disdain ), misery for descry, and mislest , corruption 
of molest ; also the obs. mislaundre for dislaundre 
Disclander, 

Mis- (mis), prefix 2 (Forms: 3-5 mes-, 4 
mess(e)-, 4-5 nayss(e)-, 3- mis-) in compounds 
adopted from French represents OF. mes- (mod.F. 
mis-, mes-, ml-) = Pr. mes-, mens-, Sp., Pg. 
rnenos Olt. menes-, minis-, It. mis- (also med.L. 
mis-) Com. Rom. minus-, a use of L. minus 
adv. ‘ less, not as a prefix with the signification 
‘ bad(ly) * wrong(ly) ‘ amiss ’ , and with negative 
force, in comb, with verbs, adjectives, and nouns. 
The list of words derived immediately from OFr. 
compounds of mes- is not large, the most impor- 
tant being Misadventure, Mischance, Mischief, 
Miscontent, Miscreant, Misease, Misnomer, 
Misprize ; but the number due directly or in- 
directly to the influence of such compounds is 
prob. much larger (cf. Mrs- 1 ). In English the 
prefix became ultimately identical in form (as it 
was in meaning) with Mis- 1 . 

Mischief, mischievons, and miscreant are the only com- 
pounds of Mis-'- 4 having the stress on the prefix. This is due 
to the fact that they early ceased to be felt as compounds, 
and while they followed the rule of stress-change in French- 
derived words, mischance and the rest fell under the influ- 
ence of the native compounds of Mis-', and so have their 
stress on the root. 

t Misacce pt, v. Obs. rare. [Mis-l 1.] trans. 
To take (a word) in a wrong sense. Hence 

+ Misacce'pter. 

1607 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. B8 My Intention, .is.. to 
settle the True and Genuine Sense of such Words, to be 
applied afterwards to the Mis-accepters of them, as occasion 


requires. Ibid. 288 Those Words, which have been Abus’d 
or Mis-accepted by Trivial Philosophers. 

Misaccepta'tion. rare [Mis- 1 4.] The 
taking of a word in a wrong sense. 

1721 Bailey, Misacceptation , a wrong Understanding or 
Apprehension of any thing. 1755 in Johnson. 

t Misacce’ption. Obs. [Mis- 1 4: see Ao- 
oeption 4.] - prec. 

1628-9 Bp. Hall Serm. to Lords 18 Feb. Wks. 1808 V. 
385 The Apostle, .contemning all impotent mis-acceptions, 
calls them what he finds them, A froward generation. 1697 
J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 109 What Prodigious Incon- 
veniences do arise from the Mis-acceptions of one of those 
many Different Senses such Words may bear. 1727 in 
Bailey vol. 11 . 

t Misaccident. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 4 + Accident 
sb., after mischance.'] = Mischance, Mishap. 

1623 in H. Foley Rec. Eng. Prov. S. J. I. 95 His majestie 
was verie sorrie for the mis-accident that happened at the 
French Ambassador’s. 1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. vi. 16 
Here is a great world in a little roome, by the skill of the 
workeman, but in lesse roome, by mis-accident. 1648 — 
Breathings Devout Soul (1851) 187 Secular mis-accidents. 

t Misaccoirnt, V. Obs. [Mis-* l.J tram. 
To misreckon, misjudge. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1185 He thoughte he mis- 
acounted hadde his day. 1603 Florio Montaigne iii. xiii. 
639 How often . .hee hath beene deceived, and mis-accompted 
his owne judgement. 1655 J. Sedgwick in E. Calamy’s 
Serm. 17 Oct. 1654, 28 Misaccounting his years stimme. 

+ Misa’Ct, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i,] trans. and intr. 
To act badly. Also +Misa-eting vbl. sb. 

1609 J. Rawlinson Fishermen 35 So if the Minister did 
misact but an earthly Prince only, his fault were more 
tolerable. 1614 T. Adams Physicke fr. Heaven Wks. {1633) 
300 The Player, that misacts an inferiour and vnnoted part, 
carryes it away without censure. 1631 W. Lyford Serm. 
(1654) 4 In case of misactings. 1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 
159 Truely repenting his otber misactings. 

t Misa’ction. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong 
action ; misdoing. 

1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. xxxi. 182 The only occasion of 
his [viz. God’s] Contempt of us, is our Misaction, and our 
Aberration from his Law. 

t Misa’ctor. Obs. [Mis- 1 5.] A misdoer. 
1659 C. Noble Mod. A ns. to Immod. Queries 14 Here’s a 
down right quarrel to the . . management of State Affairs ; 
the mis-actors herein he names to be some Lawyers. 
Misada’pt, V. [Mis- 1 !.] To adapt wrongly. 
1862 Mrs. N. Crosland Mrs. Blake II. 307 By a gradual 
misapplication of ideas, some persons have grown to 1 mis- 
adapt ’ the thought. 

Misadaptation. [Mis- 1 4.] Defective adapta- 
tion, want ot adaptation. 

1878 Morley Diderot I. iv. 94 The marvels of misadapta- 
tion in the Universe. 1888 H. S. Holland Christ or Eccl. 
5 Every day has some fresh discovery to make to us of., 
misadaptation, disorder, confusion. 

Misaddre’SS, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
address wrongly or impertinently. Also Mis- 
addressed///. a. and Misaddressing vbl. sb. 

1648 Boyle Seraphic Love (1660) 49 A fervent Love seems 
little less than Devotion misaddrest. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. II. vii. v. 225 This one. [letter]., by mere misaddress- 
ing, . . fell into the hands of vigilant Rittmeister Katie. 1885 
McConkey Hero of Cowpens xxiv. 228 These . . cautions 
seem singularly misaddressed, to the man who had never 
been known to be surprised from Quebec to Cowpens. 1892 
Stevenson Failima Lett. (1895) 163 Receiving misaddressed 
letters. 

Misadjtrsted, ppl. a. Badly adjusted. 
i860 I. Taylor Ess. 276 They are in a misadjusted con- 
dition. 

Misadjustment. [Mis- 1 4.] 

1 . Want of adjustment. 

1827 I. Taylor Trattsnt. Anc. Bks. (1859) 410 The wrong 
chronological conceptions which have arisen from the mis- 
adjustment of them as to their order of time, 1888 Mar- 
tineau Study Relig. II. iv. iii. 384 Apparent misadjust- 
ments of this world’s goods. 

2 . U.S. Lack of agreement or harmony. 

1878 Garfield in jV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 450 The mis- 
adjustment between the Secretary of War and the army. 

Misadventure (misaedve-ntiur, -tjbi), sb. 
Forms : 3-6 (9 arch.) misaventure, (3-6 -eur, 4 
-ur, 4-6 -our, 6 -aventra), 5- -adventure. See 
also Misaunter. [a. OF’, mesa-venture (12th c.), 
f. mesavenir to turn out badly, after aventure Ad- 
venture sb. : see Mis- 

The spelling with -ad- appears first in the 15th c., hut 
does not become regular till the end of the 16th c., when 
the stress also finally settled in its present position.] 

1 . Ill-luck, bad fortune. Nearly always in particu- 
larized use : A piece of bad fortune ; a mishap or 
misfortune. 

c 1290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 364/11 Muche reupe was into al bat 
lond of bis misauenture. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 9218, & preye iesu our Saueour To schulde vs fro 
mysauentour. c 1407 Lydg. Reson 4 Sens. 4238 The sor- 
rowes and mysaventures . . That loves folkys ha suffred 
there, c X423 Eng. Cong, Irel. 68 Good aduentures comen 
oft slowly & aloon, bot mesaduentures ne cometli neuer- 
morealoon. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xx. 44 Hald God thy 
friend, .. He will the confort in all misaventeur. c 1510 
Barclay Mirror Gd. Manners (1570) D v, Joy sauced is 
with payne, .. Mixt with misaduenture be chaunces pros- 
perous. 1592 Shaks. Rom. fid. v. i. 29 Your lookes are 
pale and wild, and do import Some misaduenture. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 407 A }1 under the Sunne 
are subject to worldly miseries and misadventures. 179a 
Burke Pres. Si. Aff. Wks, VII. 103 The grand, solid body 


MISADVISE. 

..proceeded leisurely .. to support the expedite body in 
case of misadventure. 1822 Shelley tr. Calderon's Magic o 
Prodigtoso ii. 102 Among my misadventures This shipwreck 
is the least. . a 1850 Rossetti Dante <$• Circle i. (1874) 151 
Through this my strong and new misaventure, Ail now is 
lost to me. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 323 Not a mis- 
adventure or a hitch occurred. 1883 Manch. Exam. 3 June 
5/1 There was a mistake, or a misunderstanding, or a mis- 
adventure of some sort. 

2 . Phrases, a. f At, by misadventure (see also 3): 
by an unlucky accident. + b. To bid (a thing) mis- 
adventure; to curse. To do (a person) misadventure : 
to bring disaster or ruin upon. e. In imprecatory 
expressions. 

a. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810! 166 His nese & his 
ine he carfe at misauentoure. 1470-85 Malory A rlhur in. 
vii. 107 And soo he smote of her hede by mysauenture. Ibid, 
vii. vi. 221 AUe that euer thou dost is but by mysauenture 
and not by prowesse of thy handes. 1820 Shelley tr. 
Dante's Convito 55 If by misadventure chance should bring 
Thee to base company. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 
11. 669 Made aware By misadventure that his bounty .. 
comforted a visitant. 

b. c 1330 A rth. <y Merl. 4384 (Kolbing) Bol>e o lif & eke 
tresour pai dede be paiens misauentour. Ibid. 8361 He. .bad 
be time mesauenture, bat he cunteked wib king Arthour, 

C. <21300 K. Horn 344 (Camb. MS.) Went [=go] vt of my 
bur, Wij? muchel mesauenteur. c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 
36 1 Pees, with mischance and with misaventure ’, Thus 
seyde our host, ‘ and lat him telle his tale ’. c 1450 Merlin 
68 And she seide ‘ Mysauenture haue that it kepeth eny 
counseile ’. 

3 . Law. Homicide committed accidentally by a 
person in doing a lawful act, without any intention 
of hurt ; now chiefly in phr. homicide or death by 
misadventure. 

[ c 1290 Britton (1865) 1. ii. § 2 Cum nule felounie ou mes- 
auenture soitavenue.] 1509-10 Act 1 Hen. Fill, c. 7 Yf eny 
persone hathe happened to be slayne by myssaventre and 
not by no mannys Hande. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. 
iii. (1876; 85 A man that had trespassed the lawe of misad- 
uenture. 1596 Bacon Max. # Use Com, Law 1. (1630) 30 
If diuers bee in danger of drowning by the casting away of 
some boate .. and one of them get to some plancke..and 
another to save his life thrust him from it, whereby hee is 
drowned, this is neither se defendendo nor by misaduen- 
ture, but iustifiable. 1614 — Charge touching Duels 20 
For the case of misaduenture it selfe, there were Citties 
of refuge. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. iv. xiv. 182 Homi- 
cide per infortunium, or misadventure. Ibid., Where a 
parent is moderately correcting his child, a master his 
servant or scholar, or an officer punishing a criminal, and 
happens to occasion his death, it is only misadventure. 1800 
Addison's Rep. 8 Homicide hymisadventure is an unlawful 
killing by accident. 1903 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 772/ 1 Death 
by misadventure in the ordinary execution of her duty, 
f Misadve-nture, v. Obs.~° [nonce-formation 
on It. (see quot.).] 

1611 Florio, Misa-uenturdre, to misaduenture. 

t Misadve’ntured, a. Obs.— 1 [f. Misadven- 
ture sb. Cf. OF. mesaventurf . ] Unfortunate. 

159a Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut. Prol. 7 (Qo.) Whose misaduen- 
tur’d pittious ouerthrowes, Doth with their death burie 
their Parents strife. 

Misadvexiturous (misfedve'ntiuras), a. Also 
5 mysauentrous. [In the early quot. a. OF. 
mesaveniureitx ; in the mod. instances f. Mis- 
adventure + -ous.] Unfortunate, unlucky. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 114 Kepe be fro 
vche mysauentrous man, pat ys lesnyd of any membre. 
<21693 Urquhart's Rabelais III. xxii. 180 He was . , so un- 
fortunately misadventrous in the Lot of his own Destiny, 
that [etc.]. 1742 C. Jarvis Don Quixote (1749) II. II. i. 104 

The obstinacy, with which he was bent upon the search 
of his misad venturous adventures. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit. xx. (Bohn) 201 A few misadventurous attempts to trans- 
late the arts and sciences into verse. x84a H. Taylor Ed- 
win the Fair iv. i. 180 Our misadventurous Synod. 

H ence Misadve nturonsly adv., by misadventure. 
163a Strafford in Browning Life (1891) 300, I am 
hartely sorrye for him and for myself too, that, .should thus 
misaduenturousely light vpon a man, that [etc.]. 

Misadvi’ce. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong advice. 

1632 Sherwood, Misaduise, mesadvis. a 1684 Leighton 
18 Serm. vii. (1745) 113 When they are abused by Mis- 
advice and corrupt Counsel. 1775 Lord Chatham Sp. in 
Modern OratorQS^j) 71 To rescue him from the misadvice 
of his present Ministers. 

Misad vi-se, v. [Mis- 1 1.] 

1 1 . refi. To take a wrong counsel ; to act un- 
advisedly. Obs. 

[1370-80 : see Misadvised.] c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 
230 , 1 sey nat this by wyves that ben wyse, But-if it be whan 
they hem misavyse. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. lxvii. 
(1606) 285 In making Loue vnmeant thou didst thy selfe but 
misaduise. 

2 . trans. To advise wrongly. 
a 1548 H all Chron., Hen. IF, 8 b, Ruled and mis- 
avised by the evell . .councell of perverse, .persons. 1659 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 607 They accused John de_ Gaunt 
..and Lord Latimer, and Lord Nevil, for misadvising the 
King. 1679 Bedloe Narr. Popish Plot Ep., To have Some 
of their Chief Friends thereabouts, that may misadvise 
Great Persons. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1827 Pollok 
Course Tune ix. (i860) 266 Nor failed to misadvise his 
future hope And faith, by false unkerneled promises. 2849 
Grote Hist. Greece 11. IvL (1862) V. 91 He. .had fatally mis- 
advised his countrymen into making important cessions. 

Hence j* Misadvising' (? ppl. a. absol., ill-advised 
persons; or = Mis a. + Advising vbl. sb.), 

<2x461 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 253 Many a wondurfulle 
dysgyzyng, By unprudent and myssavyzyng. 








MIS-ADVISED. 

+ Mis-advi sad, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed 1 
or f. Mis 1 2 + Advised.] Wrongly advised ; ill- 
advised ; injudicious. 

1370-80 XI if Hell 237 in 0 . E. Misc. 229 He hap 

ben rnuche mys-Auyset,. Godus Comaundemens he liajj dis- 
pyset. 1400 in Roy. If Hist . Lett. Hen. IE (Rolls) 1 . 37 We 
was nevere so mys avised to worch agayn the Kyng no his 
iawes. c 1460 Play Sacrum. 639 Voydeth from my syght & 
yt wyghtly (for ye be mysse a vysed. 1469 in loth Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 306 Affray made of purpose or 
by mysse-ad vised men. a 1529 Skelton Ware the Hattke 
22 To make complaynte Of such mysaduysed Parsons and 
dysgysed. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iu. ii. 9 Ye misayised beene 
t’ttpbrayd A gentle knight with so unknightly blame. 1643 
Prynne Sop. Power Pari. 11. (ed. 2) 76 It would rest in the 
meere power. .of a wilfull or misadvised King.. to deprive 
the Kingdome of the. , use. .of Parliaments. 1780 Bentham 
Princ. Meralsi 1789) ix. § 6 In such case the act may be said 
to be mis-advised. 

Hence -p Misadvi'sedly adv., ill-advisedly, im- 
prudently ; + MisadvPaedness, the quality or con- 
dition of being misadvised. 

a *348 Hall Citron., Edw. IV (1550' 30 Lest it shoulde be 
Iaiedtohercliarge,that shehaddoenanythyngmisaduisedly. 
1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke ix. 85 If the teacher dooe 
not presumpteoaslye vsurp to hymself the gifte of learnyng 
, .ne vndiscretely or myxaduisedly shewe foorth thesame as 
though it wer of his owne. 1780 Bkntham Princ. Morals 
(1789) ix. § 16 In, the case of wizir-advisedness with respect to 
any circumstance. Ibid. § 17 Un-advisedness coupled with 
heedlessness, and mis-advised ness coupled with rashness 
correspond to the culpa sine dolo. 

+ Misadvrsement. Obs. = Mis advice. 

1594 Lodce Wounds Civ, W. v. 14 b, These are verie 
indiscreet counsailes neighbor Poppey, and I will follow 
your misaduisement. 

+ Misaffe'ct, v. Oh. . [Mis- 1 i, 7.] 

1 . i (raits. To affect injuriously. 

i6zi Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. in. i, Fracastorlus .. calls 
those melancholy, whom abundance of. .black choler hath 
so misaffected, that they become mad thence. 1650 Chakle* 
roH Paradoxes 60 When the Palate is misaffected with paine. 

2 . To dislike. 

1586 Bacon Let. to Ld. Treas. Wlcs. 1830JXII. 473 They 
[sc. objections] were delivered by men that did misaffect me. 
1641 Milton Auimadv. Postscr. 74 That peace which you 
have hitherto so perversely misaffected. 
t Misaffe'cted, ppl. a. Obs, [Partly f. prec. 
+ -ed l , partly f. Mis- > 2 + Affected. Cf. OF. 
mesafaitie evil-disposed.] 

1. Affected by illness or disease ; diseased. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii, it. iv. (1651) 204 Such are 
for the most part misaffected and prone to this disease. 
1694 Phil. Trans. XVII I. 17 The Liver . . which by some is 
adjudged to be particularly.. misaffected in this Distemper. 

2 . Ill-disposed, disaffected. 

1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Mcdil. (1634) xxi. 126 By how much 
more excellent any object is, by so much more is our weake 
sense mis-affected in the first apprehending of it. 1643 
Some Observations 3 An ill Rhetorician to a misaffected and 
ignorant People may make this seem very odious. 

Misaffection. Now rare or Obs. [Mia- 1 4.] 

1 . Perverted affection ; disaffection. 

1621 .Bp. Mountagu Diatribce 423 Your ill disposition, 
and mis-affection vnto him. 1633 J. Hayward tr. Iiiondi's 
Banish'd Vtrg. 28 The misaffections anddisaffectionsofhis 
sonnes. 1633 Bi*. Hall Char. Man. 41 How earthly and 
grosse with misaffections. 

2 . Physical disorder; disease.. 

16730. Walker Editc. 71 Divers misaffections in the eyes, 
by Spectacles. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 398 
Flatulency or some other misaffection of thestomach. Ibid. 
401, IV, 44, 295, 524. *847 Bushnell Chr. Xurture it. i. 

(1861)238 The seminal damages and misaffections derived 
from sinning ancestors. 

+ Misaffe ctiUmate, Obs,- 1 [Mis- 1 6,] 
Evil-disposed. 

1333 More Let. to T. Cromwell Wks. 1428/2 Which condi- 
tion hath neuer growue .. of any obstinate minde or misse 
affectionate appetite, 

Misaffi rxn, V. rare, [Mis-l 1.] trails. To 
affirm wrongly or falsely. 

a 1614 Donne BiaOnFaro? (1644) 27 They mis-affirme that 
this act alwaies proceeds from desperation. 1649 Milton 
Pdkan. Prefi, By onely remembring them the truth of what 
they themselves know to be heer missaffirmd. 

Misagree - , v. [Mis-l 7.] 

1 . intr. To disagree. Now dial. 

1330 Palsgr. 636/2, 1 never wyst them misagre afore in my 
lyfe. : a> 134a Wyatt Defence 264 If they misagree in words, 
and not in substance, let us hear the words they vary 
MV t 847 Halliwell, Misagree, to disagree, 1873 Parish 
Sussex Gloss, s.v., I doant see how anyone can be off from 
misagreeing with these here people next door. 

2 . To be inconsistent or out of harmony. 

157* Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 10 It wil not misagree 
that the sayd talantes and teethe should bv a similitude be 
called strong souldyers. ' 

Misai, obs. form of MlSSAT, 

Misai'm, v. rare , [Mis- 1 I.] To aim amiss. 
1390 Spenser F, Q, 1. viii. 8 Missing the marks of his mis- 
aymed sight* a Drydkm QUoimnes u. it* 21 My Ian* 
guishmg Regards Are like mis-aiming Arrows, lost in Air. 
*813 Scott Rokehy iv. xxii, Some tale, .of shaft mis-aimed. 
+ Misallega'ticm. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] A false 
allegation ; a misleading citation (of an authority). 

1833 (title) A Discharge of Five Imputations or Mis- 
allegations. 1647 J n't . 1 AVto* Lib. Proph. viii. 155 , 1 must 
consider , . themis-allegatlons of Scripture, tbeirinconsequent 
deductions [etc.], 

t Misallege, Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
cite falsely as supporting one's contention. 
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1366 Stapleton Ret. Untruths to Jewell "Ep.**, What 
kinde is there of Authors, that you haue not Corrupted, Mis* 
alieaged, False Translated, and Abused? 1623 Bp. Moun- 
tagu App. Csesar 299 If I have misalledged, falsified, or else 
misapplyedmy Authors and Authority. 1642 J. Ball Answ. 
to Can i. id, I wonder if men doe not tremble thus to . . 
misalledge the holy scripture, a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. 
(167s) 323 The Devil did Misalledge the Psalm of David, 
because ne gave it a sense repugnant to the text of Moses. 
So Misalle-ged ppl. a., Misalle-ging vbl. sb. 

*3.. in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. App. xi. 36 Excus- 
inge the mysaliedginge of Words. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. 
Marr. Clergy 1. ix, 53 Those two mis-alledged Authors, 
to whom hee ascribes vs. 1629 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 
343 A mis-alledged place, or a mis-conceiued allegation. 
01684 Leighton Expos. Creed Wks. (1859) 442/2 There 
shall be no misalleging or misproving, or misjudging there. 

Misalliance. [ff Mis- 1 4 + Alliance, after 
F. mdsalliance .] An improper alliance, associa- 
tion, or union ; esp. in reference to marriage — 
Mesalliance. : 

1738 Warburton Phi, Legal, tit. iii. I. 350 The only 
Greek Masters he [sc. Plato] followed, were Pythagoras 
and Socrates. . . This was a monstrous Misalliance. 1733 
Chesterp. in World No. 114 IV. 84 Brutes.. . ne vet- 
degenerate, except in cases of mis-alliances with their 
inferiors. 1762 Bp. Hurd Lett. Chivalry viii. 71 Their 
purpose was to ally, .the Gothic, and the classic unity ; the 
effect of which misalliance was to . . expose the nakedness 
of the Gothic. 1768 Woman of Honor II. 159 No remains 
of her former notions of mis-alliance, interfere to lessen her 
present vexation. 1839-40 W. Irving Citron. Wolferfs 
Roost (1855) 189 They would have considered their mares 
disgraced, and their whole stud dishonoured by such a mis- 
alliance. 1840 Thackeray Ports Sk.-lk. .11872) 34 A 
grocer’s daughter would think she made a misalliance by 
marrying a painter. 1876 Meredith Beanch. Career III. 
viii. 138 He had no wish to meet his uncle, whose behaviour 
in contracting a misalliance, .appeared to him to call for the 
reverse of conipliaients. 

Misally (misatai*), v. rare. [Mis- 1 1. Cf. F. 
vidsallier ] trans. To ally or join inappropriately. 

1697 Vanbrugh Msop 1. 11 Hort. Sir, I keep my Chamber, 
and converse with my self ; ’tls better being alone, than to 
tnis-ally ones Conversation. 1796 Burke Let. to Noble Lord 
Wks. VIII. 52 They are a misallied and disparaged branch 
of the house of Nimrod, i860 Reade Cloister <4 II. xxxvii, 
These beauties being misallied to homely features, had 
turned her head. 

t Misa’nswer, sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] 

1 . A wrong answer. 

1496 Dives efr Pauper (W. de W.) v. xix. 222/2 Yf a clerke 
erre in ahswerynge and by his mys answere folowed man- 
slaughter. 

2 . Failure to correspond to requirements. 

1614. Bp. Hall Contempt., 0 . T. vi. 156 Hee that after 
the misse-answere of the one talent, would not trust the 
euill seruant with a second. 

+ Misavnswer, tl Obs. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. To 
give a wrong or perverse answer to (a person). 

c 1400 Rule St. Benet 24 Yef ani man askis hir ohte j>at es 
a-gain restin', sho sal noht. .mis-ancewer ]>am. a 1450 Knt. 
de. La Tour xviii. 26 Alle women that ben grefhened and 
misansueringe her husbondes, 1335 Hone in usum Saruni 
155 I haue. synned.. whan I haue mysanswered myn euen 
chryscen reioysynge. 

Misanthrope (mi-ssenj)rff»p). Forms: 0.6-7 
misantropos, 7 misantbxopos, pi. -thropi. 0. 7 
misanthrop, 8 -thrope. [ad. Gr. pTadv&pwnos 
(adj.), f. m<r(oV (fuativ to hate) + ayOpanros man. 
Cf. F. misanthrope (Rabelais). 

The stressing of the Greek form in the 17th c. was mis- 
a'nthropos .] 

A hater of mankind; a man-hater; one who 
distrusts men and avoids their society. 

a. 1563 A. Neville in Gouge's Eglogs (Arb.) 23 Defye 
themall. uKravdpumoi and squynteyd Monsters ryght They 
are. 1379-80 North Plutarch (1595) 171 Timon, surnamea 
Misanthropies \s d. 1676 Misantropos). 1607 Shaks. Timon 
iv. iii. 53. 161a Bacon Ess., Goodness (Arb.) 205 Misanthropi, 
that make it their Practise, to bring Men, to the bough. 
16*3 T, James Jesuits Downefall 3 Nether Zoilus, Aris- 
tarchus, Timon, or other. Misanthropes. 1678 Shadivell 
Timon v. 74 Hee’ll ne’r return ; he truly is Misanthropos. 

p. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 55 A misanthrop in such a 
measure that can praise nothing that is praise worthy. 
a r 74 S Swift On Death Dr. S. Wks. 1751 VII. 254 Alas, 
poor Dean ! his only Scope Was to be held a Misanthrope. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat, I, io It is said, that the most 
religious men are in general the most inflexible misanthropes. 
1849 M acaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 169 111 as he [w*. Charles II] 
thought of his species, he never became a misanthrope, 
b. Used as adj, — next. 

*767 M rs * Griffith Lett, Henry 4- Frances (1767) II. 129 
My philosophy is neither of the cynic or misanthrope kind. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 79 The finer .. natures . . 
may become misanthrope and philanthrope by turns. 

Misanthropic (misienttr^pik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -ic. Cf. F. misanthropi ’que.] Pertaining to, 
resembling, or characteristic of, a misanthrope; 
characterized by misanthropy ; man-hating. 

1763 Diogr. Diet. XI. 65 [Swift’s epitaph] shews a most 
unhappy misanthropic state of mind. 181a Byron Ch. Har. 
’"a o XIV ’ R e ’ • view’d them not with misanthropic hate. 
1824 Scott St. R antin' sv, A misanthropic recluse, 1881 Med. 
Temp. Jrul. XLVII. 163 Insomnia does not so much pro- 
duce special local affections as a miserable misanthropic state. 

Misanthropical, a. [Formed as prec, : see 
-toal.] = prec. 

16*1 T, Granger Expos. Sect. iv. 9 An illustration of the 
vanities of Misanthropicall couetousnessd, 1731 Smollett 
Eer, Pic. (1779) lxxi, 239 His disposition was altogether 
misanthropical* 1841 Macaulay jEss, t 11 a$ lings (1850) 604 
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He had thrown down his pen in misanthropical despair. 
1864 C. Knigh t Pass. Working Life II. 51 No desertion 
of old friends rendered me misanthropical. 

b . absol. (See Do v. 1 1 j.) 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Baz., Characters i. Old fellows., who 
. . do the misanthropical in chambers, taking great delight 
in thinking themselves unhappy. 

Hence Misanthro-pically adv. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes tjr Leg, xvi. (1857) 243 Misanthro- 
pically accumulating into one gloomy heap all that is terrible 
in the judgments of God. 1864 [F. W. Robinson] Mattie II.. 
283 He thought, a little misanthropically, it did not matter. 

Misanthropist (misse -njirffpist). [f. Gr. fa- 
avdpanr-os Misanthrope + -ist.] = Misanthrope: 

Todd, s.v. Misanthrope , says ‘ It is now usual to say mis- 
anthropist'. But this form is now very rare. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Misanthropist , he that hates 
the company cf men. 1791 Cumberland Observer No. 138 

V. 130 Passages, .where he [ic. Menander] speaks in the 
character of a misanthropist. 1876 L. Stephen Eng. Th, 
18 th C. II. xii. iv. 372 The sturdy moralist had a hearty 
dislike for the misanthropist. 

Hence Misamthropi sm = Misanthropy, 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 535 Parading an ultra-misan- 
thropism, and complaining ofamorbid and melancholy mind. 

Misanthropize (misse-njtrffpsiz), v. [f. Gr. 
piaavdpanr-os Misanthrope + -I7.E.] 

1 . intr. To be a misanthrope; to hate mankind. 

1846 Black w. Mag. LIX. 169/1 Misanthropizing under 

the pangs of grief or unrequited love. 1849 Kingsley 
Misc. (1839) II. 264 What a place for some ‘ gloom-pampered 
man ’ to sit and misanthropize. 1891 F. M. Wilson Primer 
on Browning 190 Abandoning the world to misanthropist 
in a distant solitude. 

2 . trans. (in quot. absol.) To cause to be mis- 
anthropic. 

1838 F. W. Robertson Let. in Brooke Life 4 Lett. 20 ATI 
that has grieved and disappointed and misanthropised will 
be fully explained. 

Misanthropy (misre-njirffpi). [ad. Gr. fi- 
aavBptmria, f. fCaavOpconos MISANTHROPE. Cf. F. 
misanthropie (16th c.).] Hatred of mankind ; the 
character, nature, or condition of a misanthrope. ' 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Misanthropie, an hating of 
men. 1723 Swift Let. to Pope 29 Sept., Upon this great 
foundation of Misanthropy, (tho' not in Tinion’s manner) 
the whole building of my Travels is erected, 1780 Harris 
PhiloL Enq. Wks. (1841) 538 Bad opinions of mankind 
naturally lead us to misanthropy. 1828 Macaulay Ess., 
Hallam(,iZf) 75 Misanthropy is not the_ temper, which quali- 
fies a man to act in great affairs, or to judge of them. 1866 

W. R. Alger Sold. Nat. 4- Man m. 123 Misanthropy, .will 
be found almost always to be the revenge we take on man- 
kind for fancied wrongs it has inflicted on us. 

Misantour, obs. lorm of Misaunter. 
Misantropos : see Misanthrope. 

t Misapai’d,///. a. (pseudo-tfzr/t.) Obs. [Mis- 1 
2.] /Discontented. (Cf. Mispay.) 

1614 J. Davies Eel. in Browne Sluplt. Pipe G 3 b,Thou.. 
Who whilom no encheson could fore-haile ; And caitiue- 
courage nere made misapaid. 

Misappea*r, V. rare— 1 . [Mis- 1 1.] intr. To 

appear erroneously. 

a 1614 Donne BiaOarnTov (1648) 155 If any small place of 
Scripture, mis-appeare to them to bee of use for justifying 
any opinion of theirs. 

MisappeaTance. rare. [Mis- 1 4, 7.] 

1 . Failure to appear, non-appearance. 

a 1683 Scroggs Courts-lreH 1714) 116 If Judgment be given 
against the Tenant or Defendant as upon a Misappeatance, 
because the principal Party does not appear. 

2 . Appearance in a perverted lorm. 

*844' Emerson Ess. Ser. it. i. 23 Certain priests .. appeared 
to the children.. like dead horses; and many the ill. e mis- 
appearances. 

Mi ; sappella’tion. [Mis- 1 4.] The action 
of calling by a wrong name. 

1816 Bentham Chrestomalhia Wks. 1843 VIII. 77 Of the 
act of misappellation thus committed, now then observe the 
consequence. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 438/1 Partly in 
consequence of its misappellation.. the Bill escaped much 
observation. 

t Misapplr ably , adv. Obs. [f. Misapply + 
-ably.] bo that one’s remarks can be misapplied. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 28 In which I know 1 speak not 
dangerously nor misappliably to you. 

Misapplication. [Mis- 1 4.] The action 
of misapplying; often used of misappropriation 
of funds (f occas. absol. in that sense). 

X607 BeaumI & Fl. Woman-Hater i. iii, Hee brings me 
informations, , . which with his malitious misapplication, hee 
hopes will seeme dangerous. i68x Flavel Meih. Grace i, 
11 Fla may seem to..tast some sweetness in the delicious 
promises, .of the Gospel by a misapplication of them tohim- 
self. 1704 Ld. T.WF.EDDALE in Loud. Gas. No. 4037/3 The Mis- 
applications of,. Funds. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) m 
Having been charged with some misapplications, [he] was 
obliged to take shelter in England. 1864 Pusliv Daniel 
(1876) 113 The misapplication of the ancient Symbol. 1883 
Law Times LXXIX. 7/1 The plaintiff specified one mis- 
application of a sum 0^25. 1902 Greknough & Kittrf.dgk 
Words ty Their Ways 217 Language develops by the feli- 
citous misapplication of words. 

Misapply (misaplsr), ». [Mis- 1 I.] trans. 
To apply to a wrong person or object ; to make a 
wrong application of. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxix, 29 Such a one Jsc. 
manner of speech] as is no t misapplyed too our small capacit ie, 
1^92 Shaks.' R'oih. 4 Jhl. ii. iii. 21 Vertue it selfe turnes 
vice being misapplied. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. i. 1 Idol* 
Etta, who, front misapplying that undeniable Truth of Gotfs 
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being in every thing, made every thing to be their God. 
1698 Collier humor. Stage iv. 145 Thus the Marks of 
Honour, and Infamy are misapplyed.. 1711 G. Hickes Two 
T reat. (1847) II. 377 The presbyterians have abused and 
misapplied this doctrine. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 274 Site 
. . notes each moment misapply'd. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
iv. vi, His phrases are almost always ridiculous or misapplied. 
1784 CowPer Task in. 402 Misapplying his unskilful 
strength. 1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 123 These enclosures 
and buildings are a waste; they are mea :s misapplied. 
1863 H. Fawcett Pol. Ecott. in. xiv. (1876) 476 Capital may 
be misapplied and wasted. 

also/. 1732 Pope Pro}. Sat. 301 Who reads, but with a 
lust to misapply. 

Hence Misapplie’d ppl. a.. Misapplying vbl. 
sb. Also Misapplier, one who misapplies. 

[1430 Misapplying : see Misdispense.] 1587 Golding De 
M or nay cxx.\iiii. (1592) 547 His misapplying; .of hys skil. 
1629 H. Burton Truths Triumph 59 Their mis-applyed 
philosophicall diuinity. 1699 Collier De/. Short View 84 
Unfair Citing and Misapplying. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 
369 The Misapplies of his revenue. 1903 Blackw. Mag. 
Oct. 533/1 He thumps it with the same misapplied vigour. 

Misappre’clate, v. [Mis- 1 i.] tram. To 
fail to appreciate rightly ; to make a wrong 
estimate of. 

1828 De Quincey Wks. (1859) XI. 54 The real value of his 
speech was never at any time misappreciated by the judi- 
cious. 1863 D. Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 271 unappreci- 
ated or misappreciated because of their higher nature. 

Misapprecia-tion. [Mis- 1 4.] Erroneous 
estimation or valuation. 

1854 Faber Grosvth in Holiness (1872) xi, 178 Want of 
sympathy with contemplation leads to a misappreciation of 
austerity. *868 Nettleship _ F.ss. Browning i. 19 The 
lovers fail by reason of their mistresses’ misappreciation. 

Misappre ‘dative, a. [Mis- 1 6.] Not 
properly appreciative. 

1866 Loweli. Carlyle Prose Wks. (1890) II. in A man 
may look, on an heroic master, with the eyes of a valet, as 
misappreciative certainly, though not so ignoble. 

Misapprehend, v. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. To 
apprehend wrongly; not to understand rightly; to 
attach a wrong meaning to. f Also, with acc. and 
inf., to suppose erroneously (that. .j. 

a 1633 Binning Serm. (1845) 567 All our Mischief proceeds 
from this, that we Misapprehend and Mistake that which we 
would gladly have, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Wiltsh. (1662) 
111.155 Country-People who live far off in our Land misappre- 
hend them (distanced more then 12 miles) to be near together. 
1726 Atterburv Serm. I. ix. 322 Here is a Law, attended 
with none of these Inconveniences ; the grossest Minds can 
scarce misapprehend it. 1836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, lug. 
I. ii. 61 Let me not be misapprehended as giving our 
knowledge for more than it is actually worth. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2! III. 218, I do not think that I misapprehend 
your meaning. 

absol. 1638 T. Wall Character Enemies Ch. 42 To mis- 
apprehend, denotes a man. Tis head-strong persistance 
that degrades him into a Beast. 

Hence M isappr ehe -nded ppl. a., Misappre- 
hending vbl. sb. Also Misapprehending!.? 
adv.. through misapprehension. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. (1686) to Fallacious 
foundations, and misapprehended mediums. 1663 Glanvill 
Scepsis Sri; xiii. 72 Mis-apprehended, or ill-compotinded 
phantasmes. 1702 Sir G. Kneller in Pepys' Diary VI. 
237 , 1 ask your pardon for Misapprehending. 1862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos \ Syst. 16 Unless a man identifies himself, 
misapprehendingly, with his body. 1886 New York Sch. 
J nil , XXXI. 259 The most misapprehended word in all 
modern educational literature is the word, * method 

Misapprehensible, a. rare— 1 . [Mis- 1 6.] 
Capable of being misapprehended. 

*829 Bkntkam Justice A Cod. Petit, p. xiii, A determinate 
and never misapprehensible. . standard of reference. 

Misapprehension. [Mis- 1 4.3 The action 
of misapprehending or condition of being misap- 
prehended ; the misunderstanding of the meaning 
pf anything. 

1629 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 312 His eyes are not 
dazaled . . by a mis-apprehension and mis-application of the 
true light. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. v. vi. (1848) 317 [He] 
commanded the Fidlers(o be thrust out of bis Seraglio, upon 
a mis-apprehension that they were playing, when they were 
but tuning. 1737 Berkeley App. to Querist § 165 Wks. 
1871 III. 537 Whether such difference in opinion be not an 
effect of misapprehension, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. xiv. 
304 An opinion, founded on a grave misapprehension. 1885 
Lav) Pep. 29 Chanc. Div. 545 The Vice-Chancellor there 
was under a misapprehension. 

Misapprehensive, a. [Mis- 1 6.] Apt to 
misapprehend. Hence Misappxehe'nsively adv., 
through misapprehension; Misapprehemsive- 
aess, the quality of being misapprehensive. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. 4 War iv. Angels 120 Because 
men are either insincere and unfaithfull, or misapprehensive 
and darke. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 142 The 
good and evil works of the misapprehensive man serve 
to fetter him. Ibid. 246 The soul . . when it is misappre- 
hensively viewed as a reflexion. 1869 Browning Ring 4 
BE ix. 1526 Gently, O mother, judge men— whose mistake 
Is in the mere misapprehensiveness ! 1880 J. W. Sherer 
Conjuror's Dau. 130 Henry had been always dull and mis- 
apprehensive. 

Misappro priate, a. rare. [Mis- 1 7.] In- 
appropriate. Hence Misappro-priately adv. 

c 1831 Sir H. Halford in W. Munk Life (1895) 83 The 
disease, misappropnately called cholera morbus. 1897 
Smf.aton Smollett x. 135 Her misappropriate Use of the 
language of that circle is most felicitously rendered. 



Misappropriate, v. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. To 
appropriate to wrong uses; chiefly, to apply dis- 
honestly to one’s own use (money belonging to 
another). 

1837 Toulmin Smith Parish 145 A part of what had been 
wrongfully misappropriated being restored. 1887 Times 
10 Oct.3/3 The prisoner.. had been in the habit of mis- 
appropriating fees which he received. 

Mi sappropria- tion. [Mis- 1 4.] Appro- 
priation to wrong uses. 

1794 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. 1827 VIII. 367 
Another class of women, who suffered by the violent mis- 
appropriation of the revenues of the Nabob. 1847-54 in 
W rbster. i860 Worcester cites Ch. Ob. 

Misard, obs. form of Miser sb. 

Misaritie, variant of Miserity. 

"Misaxtr SL’nged., pa. pple. and ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] 
"Wrongly arranged. 

1848 De.Quincey Goldsmith Wks. 1857 VI. 232 To unsettle 
false verdicts, to recombine misarranged circumstances, and 
to explain anew misinterpreted facts. 1873 Skeat P. PI. 
111. 143 note, 77, 78. Misarranged in all the copies. 

Mis arrangement. [Mis- 1 4.3 Bad or 
wrong arrangement. 

1784 CowpeiI Task v. in Here glitt’ring turrets rise, 
upbearing high (Fantastic misarrangement) on the roof 
Large growth [etc.]. 1832 Southey Hist. Penins. War 
HI. 37 By a misarrangement arising from mere inattention, 
they had been served.. with meat on a meagre day. 1897 
Skhat Chaucerian 4 other Pieces p. li. That the Trinity 
MS. agrees with the Harleian as to misarrangement of the 
subject-matter. 

Misarray (misard-). [Mis- 1 4.] = Disarray. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. v. xxvii, Then uproar wild and 
jnisarray Marr’d the fair form of festal day. 

Misassi'gn, V. rare. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
assign erroneously. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. ii. 38 We have not 
mis-assign’d the cause of this Phenomenon. 1879 A. B. 
Grosart in T. Howell s Poems p. x note. Wood mis assigns 
Abp. Parker’s verse-Psalter to him. 

Misaunter (misg-ntai). Obs. exc. north, dial. 
Also 3-4 -aunture, -auntre, -ant oar, 4 -awen- 
toure, 5 -anter, -awnter. [Contracted form of 
misa-ueniure (see Misadventure). Cf. Mis- 
banter.] *= Misadventure. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4i87_Alasalas pou wrecchemon, woch 
mesaunture AJ> pe ybro3t in to J>is stede. c 1330 Arth. 4 
Merl. 6180 (Kolbing) pe painem starf wip misamour. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus 1. 766 If I wiste what she were For whom 
that thee al this misaunter ayleth. c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints 
xix. {p hr is to/ore) 4 pat paim ne may ony mysawentoure fal 
pat day. 1403 Lay Folks Mass-Bk. 65 That god saue thaim 
fra al missaunters. c 1440 Promp, Faro 339/1 Mysawnter, 
or myscheve . . infortunium. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Mis- 
aunter, a misadventure. ‘ Ful o’ mishaps an misaunters 

Misaventeur, -our, -ur(e: obs. if. Misad- 
venture. 

+ Misave’r, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] intr. To 
speak erroneously. 

1613 Sylvester Job Triumph, iv. 215 And let the pru- 
dent mark. .That void of knowledge. Job hath misaverr’d. 

Misawa rd, v. rare. [M1S- 1 1.] trans. To 
award wrongly. So Misawa’rding vbl sb. 

<11625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 226 Mi.sawarding of 
Processe. 1887 A. M. Brown Amm. Alkaloids 6 Here an 
honour seems to have been somewhat misawarded. 

Misbapti-ze, v. [Mis- 1 1.] 

1 . trans. To misname, miscall. 

1610 Markham Masterp. 1. xv, 43 The vnskilfull Farrier 
..doth euer mis-baptise the name of the horses infirmity. 
1623 F. Markham Bk. Honour 11. ix. I 9 To haue kept all 
the Rules of proportion, .would, .have., misbaptized my 
Title by turning an Epistle into a tedious discourse. 

2 . To baptize wrongly. 

1819 Keats A". Stephen 1. ii, 33 A fierce demon, ’nointed 
safe from wounds, And roisbaptized with a Christian name, 

t Misbea*r, v. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 1 + Bear v. 1 ] 

1 . rejl. To misbehave or misconduct oneself. 

c 1300 Beket 1248 Ic ne mi^tc do hit for nothing thej he 
him hadde misbore. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. P931 Ye have 
mysbore yow, and trespassed unto me. c 1400 Maundev. 
{1839) xii. 135 3 if ony of here Wyfes roysberen hem ajenst 
hire Husbonde. 1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) iv. 
xxiv. 191/1 Yfthey mysberetbem, tiler patrons may depryue 
them of ther benefyee. 1502 Ora. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) iv. xxi, Yf he. .mysbere hym unto the sacr&mentes. 

2 . See Mi shorn. 

Hence + Misbea ring ppl. a., ill-behaved. 

<11400 in Hampole's Wks. (1896) I. 159 pat noon schulde 
be proude ne mysberynge aijens opeve. 

+ Mishearing, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] a. 
? Wrongful bearing, b. Misconduct. 

C1330 R. Brunne Citron. {1810I 336 Dan Waryn he les 
tonnes pat he held With wrong he mad a res & misberyng 
of scheld [Langtoft Re ci.iez et idles perdist par Pescu], 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. xv. 564 Al this, .foule and mys bering 
and vniust chalenging and blamyng. 

Misbecome [.misb/kw-mb w. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. 
To fail to become ; to suit ill; to be unsuitable or 
unbecoming to. 

1530 Palsgh. 637/1 It mysbecometh, as a garment mvs- 
becometh one, or any other comunycacion, or other be- 
havour. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 100 Speake-.What 
I haue done, that misbecame my place. 1624 Wotton 
A rchit. in Reliq. (1672) 35 A Frank light can mis-beeome no 
/Edifice whateuer. 1638 Bp. Wilkins .Afcw Worlds . (1707) 
39 An Opinion altogether misbecoming a Philosopher. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones xv. vi, Nothing could misbecome me 
more, than to presume to give any hint to one of your 


great understanding. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. Ill, 

464 He declined no drudgery, .provided only that it were 
such drudgery as did not misbecome an honest man. 1889 
Swinburne B. Jenson 108 Such sweeping denunciation of 
all contemporary poetry' as would not have misbecome the 
utterance of incarnate envy. 

Misbeco’ming, ppl. a . [f. prec. + -ino 2 , or 
f. Mis- 1 2 + Becoming ppl. a.] Not becoming, 
unbecoming, unsuitable, unfitting, 

1611 Cotgr., Messeastt, ill-fitting, ill-suiting, misbecoming. 

1634 Milton Comtes 372 As that the single want of light 
and noise . . Could stir the constant mood of her calm 
thoughts, And put them into mis-becoming plight. i6§t 
T. Stanley Poems 62 Cast off for shame ungentle maid 
That misbecoming joy thou wearst. 1707 Norris Treat. 

Humility v.213 Pride is never so odious and misbecoming as 
now. 1743 Fielding J. Wild hi. xiv. It is .. very far from 
being an improper or misbecoming habitation. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xi. When a paroxysm of laughter has seized him at 
a misbecoming time and place. 

Misbeco illillgly, adv. [-LY 2 .] Unbe- 
comingly, unfittingly. 

1612 Two Noble K. v. iii. (1634) 81 Those darker humours 
that Sticke misbecomingly on others, on them Live in faire 
dwelling. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Bioudi's Banish'd Virg. 

180 He did it so misbecommingly ,. as made him loath- 
some to such as saw him act it. 1707 Norris Treat. 

Humility vii, 298 It makes it [.sc. pride] sit.. still the more 
misbecomingly upon us. 

Misbeco'iningliess. [-NESS.] The quality 
or condition of being misbecoming; also, in par- 
ticularized use, an -unbecoming characteristic. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxviii. § 8 One great mishecoming- 
nesse he was apt to fall into, whiles he spoke : which was 
an vneertainty iti the tone of his voyce. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4 Sell’. Ep. Ded., ’Tis a misbecomingness to have 
a doing Philosophy set forth by a talking Philosopher. 

<11704 Locke Notes F.phcs. v. 3 Wks. 1714 III. 376 What 
indecency or misbecomingness is it among Christians to name 
covetousness ? 

t Misbe*de, V. Obs. Forms : 1 misbSodan, 

3-4 mis-, mysbeode, 4 -bide, 4-5 -bede ; pa. t. 

1 misb^ad, 4 -bed(e; pa. pple. 1 misboden, 4 
mysbode(n. [OE. misblodan (= MDu. niisse - 
bieden , MLG. misse-, misbeden, MHG. missebieten, 

ON. misbioSa's, f. mis- Mis- 1 x + biodan (see Bid 
v. 1 A).] trans. To ill-use, ill-treat; to injure, 
abuse. (In OE. with obj. in dative.') Also intr. 
const, till. 

« 97S Canons Edgar v. in Thorpe Laws II. 244 Gif him 
aenig man healice misboden baebbe. a 1023 W ulfstan Horn. 
xxii. (1883) 112 Dyne misbeode cristenra manna tenij; oflrum 
ealles to swy6e ; a 1122 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 3083 
He misbead his munecan on fela J>ingan. <11250 Owl 4 
Night. 1541 Me hire may so ofte mysbeode pat heo do wile 
hire owe neode. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 104 Whan 
Lowys herd )>at sawe, hat Roberd was so dede, Ageyn right 
& lawe, tille Henry he misbede. 1362 Lance..'/*. PI. A. 
vii. 45 And mis-beode [B. vi. 46 mysbede] ])Ou not ]>i bonde- 
men. 01386 Chaucer Knf.'s T. 51 Or who hath yow 
misboden, or offended ? 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111 . 

225 The peple of Rome made stiyf as hough hey were 
mysbode of the senatoures. ? a 1400 Morte A rih, 3083 That 
no lele ligemane. .Sulde. .biernez myse-hide, that to h e 
burgh e longede. 1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.l vii. 
xxvii. 318/2 Yf thou lene to my poore people, thou shalt not 
therfore mysbede hym. 1846 Brockett Glass . N. C. Words, 

Mis-boden, injured, [Quotes Chaucer.] 

t MisbefaTl, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] 

1 . impers. With dat. of the person affected: To 
happen unfortunately, turn out badly. 

a. X22S A ncr. R. 200 pe ueorSe [unSeauwe] is Gledschipe of 
his vuel : lauhwen oSer gabben, ijif him mis-biueolle IMS. T. 
mis-times, C. mistirneS], 1390 Gower Conf. I. 57 For elles, 
hot a. man do so, Him may fulofte mysbefalle. <11425 Eng. 

Cong. Irel. 124/ 15 l’hegh hym yn thyke [= thy Ike] vyage 
mys byfelle, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. lxix. (1869) 40, 

I wole telle yow how it bifelof hem, and how itmisbefel hem. 

2 . Of events : To happen unfortunately. Also 
in ppl. adj. Misbefallen. 

*591 Troub. Raigne K. John (1611) 48 Deep sorrow 
throbbeth mis-befaln euents. 1643 Wither Vox Pacif. 117 
Scarce a man Amongathousand,searcheth out those things 
Which mis-befall. 1648 W. Browne Polexander 111, iv. 128 
Something.. is misbefalne Zelmatida. 

3 . Of persons : To come to harm. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode tv. IvL (1869) eo 3 Wherefore 

so lightliche fallen J»ei nouht, ne so soone mishefallen. 

Misbege't, v, rare. [Mia- 1 1.} trans. To 
beget unlawfully. 

c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl . 1113 (KSlbing) pou art a cursed ping, 

Misb^eten o^aines pe lawe. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 80 Hts 
fader, which him misbegat, He slouh. 1607 Shaks. Tivion 
in. v. 29 Which [quarrelling] indeede Is Valour mis-begot, 
and came into the world, When Sects, and Factions were 
newly borne, i860 Reade Cloister 4 H.W. 363 Buss the 
6ld folk and thank them for misbegetting of thee. 

t Misbege’t, ppl. a. and sb. Also 3 -biljite, 

4 -bigete, -bijete, -beyete, 5 begeten.. [f. 

Mis- 1 2 + bejetipn, ME. pa. pple. of Beget vl\ 

= Misbegotten. 

1297 K- Glouc. (Rolls) 987 Leste it heode out of kunde 
porj child mis bi 31 te [later MSS. mys hi gete, mis bijete]. 

13. . Settytt Sag. 1052 (W.) And of the child . . He segh hit 
was a mis-beyete. <1x330 Arth. 4 Merl. 1021 (KSlbing) 
pou misb^eten ping, pou hast ylowe a gret lesing. a *400 
Oclonian 259 Thy mysbegeten chylderen two. 

Misbegi'n, v. rare. [Mis- 1 I.] trans. To |j| 

begin amiss, or badly. So Misbegu n ppl. a. , fel 

*583 Golding Calvin on Dent. lxxv. 461 By applying g S 

their minds to al wicked shifts for y* maintenance of y" 

thing y< they had misbegun. 1587 — De Mornay xxiii. (1592) * 9 




MISBEGOTTEN". 

353 A Song mistimed, or a Gambauld misbegun. 1864 
Louie's last term (N.Y.) 9 Another mis*begun day. 

MisbegO’ttexi, ppl. a. and sb, Also mis- 
bagot, [Alts - 1 2.J A. adj, 

1 . Unlawfully begotten ; illegitimate ; bastard. 

1554 T. Marti it Marr. Priests B iv, Those haue we seen 

to be the most gredy getters for their misbegotten heires. 
1595 Shaks. John. v. iv. 4 That misbegotten diuell Falcon- 
bridge. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1133 Where no 
other youthes do exercise but misbegotten bastards, tyoo 
Dryden Peebles , Cinyras <$■ Myrrha 354 (1721) 136 Mean 
time the mis-begotten infant grows, 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones i. iii, It goes against me to touch these misbegotten 
wretches, whom I don’t look upon as my fellow creatures. 
1789 Burns Fragm. inscr. to C. J. Fox 15 A sorry, poor, 
misbegot son of the Muses. 1875-85 [see B]. 
b. transf. and Jig. 

*593 Shaks. Rich, II, 1. i. 33 In the deuotion of a subiects 
Ioue, ..And free from other misbegotten hate. 1760 Lloyd 
Poems 11762) 97 When Falshood stole them to disguise Her 
misbegotten brood of lies. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 
15 Germany first broke the spell of misbegotten fear. 1858 
Bushnell Nat. 4- Supernal. xiii. (1864) 421 Our misbe- 
gotten opinions. 

2 . Used as a term of opprobrium, 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxiv. 5 That misbegotten 
generation, whiche was proude of the only visour of their 
ceremonies. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. iii. Wks. 1851 III. no 
Some misbegotten thing, that.. vaunts and glories in her 
stolne plumes. 1815 Byron To Moore 12 June, Murray, .has 
been cruelly cudgelled of misbegotten knaves. 1838 Southey 
Doctor cxxxvii. (18481346, I should never like to trust my 
precious limbs upon the back of such a misbegotten beast. 
*839 Bailey Festus (1848) 18/r This dim, dwarfed, misbe- 
gotten sphere. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 100 There was 
something abnormal and misbegotten in the very essence of 
the creature. 

B. si. A bastard ; also, as a term of abuse (cf. 
A. 2). Now only dial., in form misbegot. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 21 b, Saint Cuthbert y« 

f reat God of the North.. was a misbegotten also. C1550 
Ingelend Disob. Child E iv, What wordes haue we here, 
thou misbegotten? 1875-86 IV. Somerset Gloss., Misbegot, 
adj. and sb. Base born; a bastard. 1877 Hoidemess 
Gloss,, Misbegot, a bastard. 

Misbehadden, Sc. form of Misbeholden. 
Misbebawe, [Mis 1 i.] 

I. refl. and (later) intr. To behave wrongly ; to 
conduct oneself improperly. 

1475 Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI, 134/1 They never offended nor 
mysbehaved they min the mater of the compleynts, .speci- 
fied. 1530 Palsgk. 636/2 You were to blame to mysbehave 
you to hyro so sore as you dyd. 1648 A rt. Peace xxix. in 
Milton Wks. 1S51 IV. 538 Such other Person or Persons,, 
to be named and appointed in the place or places, of him or 
them, whoshallsodieormisbehavethemselves. 1759 Frank- 
lin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 462 The said mayor, by becoming 
a promoter and ringleader of such an insult, had exceedingly 
misbehaved himself. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 289 The punish- 
ment of a servant misbehaving, is to be either by commit- 
ment to the house of correction, or [etc.]. i860 Emerson 
Cond. Lift vi.(i86v) 131 If we misbehave we suspect others. 
*871 Browning Hervi Riel vii, Not a ship that misbe- 
haves. 1884 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 775/2 The court can 
order costs to be paid by a trustee who has misbehaved. 

+ 2 . tram. To conduct or manage improperly. 
1540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr.Chr. Worn. (,1592) O4 The 
naughtinesse of misbehaving her body. 

So Misbeha-ving vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1451 Rolls of Parlt. V. 216/1 Noyse and claymour of the 
seid mysbehavyng renneth openly. 1496-7 Act 12 Hen. Vlf, 
c. 2 Perjurie and other divers offenses and mysbehavynges. 
1529 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 20 Bill or informacyon. -agaynst 
any person for any mysbehavynge afore rehersed. c i6ro in 
Gutch Coll. Cur. II. ra That all common women, and mis- 
behaving people . . withdraw themselves out of this Fair. 
1891 Spectator 7 Mar. 331/2 For the purpose of inflicting a 
sort of penance on a misbehaving clergyman’s soul. 

+ Misbehawed,/// a. [Mis-T- 2.] Ill-behaved. 

159a Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut, ut. iii. 143 Like a misbehaved 
and sullen wench. 

Miabeha'viour, [Mis - 1 4.] Bad behaviour, 
improper conduct ; + an instance of this. 

i486 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. i Bill or Information, .against 
any Person for any Misbehaviour afore rehearsed. 151a 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, c, 19 8 1* What so euer persone or per- 
sones do..commytt eny mysbehavoure in eny juaner wyse 
touchyng the premisses. 1516 in Eng. Gilds 329 To., 
ponysch all such mysbyhauyors and fauttes as haue be, or 
be nowe, or schalbe. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 207 An 
Officer., who was cashiered for some Mis-behavior. 171a 
Steele Sped. No. 503 I* r The misbehaviour of people at 
church. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I ; xvi. 442 The law does 
not hold the tie of nature to be dissolved by any misbe- 
haviour of the parent. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes lxxvii. 
II. 347 The just feelings of displeasure with which I could 
not out view his early disobedience and misbehaviour. 

Mi3beh.0 ld.en, ppl. a. Also dial, -bshodden, 
Sc. -behad(d)en. [f. Mis- 1 2 + beholden, pa. pple. 
of Behold v. The orig. meaning seems to have 
been 'improperly guarded, unguarded’; cf. OE. 
behealden cautious.] Unbecoming, indiscreet ; dis- 
obliging : usually qualifying word, 

1600 T. Heywood and Pt. Edw. IV, r. ii, (1613) Mib, 
We shew thee not one discontented looke, Nor render 
him one misbeholden word. 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2) 
II, 294 Bud thou minds I nivver gav him another misbe- 
hodden ward. 1837 Hogg Siege Ifox 6 . lv. Tales 4 Sk. VI, 
105 The first side that lifts a sword, or says a misbehadden 
word. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Misbehadden , disobliging, 
offensive, * I nivver gav her a misbehodden word 

+ Misbelea’d, v. 06 s. In 4 pa. pple. mia- 
bilad. [Mis - 1 1.] tram. To lead astray. 
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c 1320 Cast. Love 428 Ac as a Mon mis-I-rad On vche half 
he is mis-bilad. 

Misbelief (misbflrf). [Mis- 1 4, 7.] 

1 . Erroneous or unorthodox religious belief; 
wrong faith ; heresy. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 2393 Leste eft wepen echeliche jn 
helle..as ?e schullen alle, buten }ef je forieten. .ower mis- 
bileaue. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5521 pe haithen men of 
mysbylyefe. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 402 Mekometh in 
mysbileue men and wommen brou3te, 1481 Caxton God- 
frey c. 152 Grete hate . . hath ben bytwene the Turkes of 
thoryent and the Turkes of Egypt. .By cause they discorde 
in theyr creaunce and mysbyleue. 1529 More Dyatoge 
1. Wks. 144/2 If the woorship of ymages wer ydolatrie 
than y“ churche beleuing it to be lawful . . were in a misbe- 
lieue & in a deadly error. 1639 Laud Whs. (1849' II. 6 
Perfidious misbelief could not be welcome, or, rather, 
indeed, perfidious misbelievers or schismatics could not be 
welcome. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1738 II. 61 Pauli- 
nus omitting no opportunity to win the King from mis- 
belief. 1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 93 In producing 
superstition and misbelief on one hand, and unbelief on the 
other. 1865 Pusev Truth Eng. Ch. 13 The authors .. did 
not speak out . . the unbelief or misbelief which they sug- 
gested. 1879 A. W. Haddan Apost. Succ. Ch. Eng. p. vii, 
[A doctrine] which the tendency of modern belief or mis- 
belief leads men to scorn as childish. 

2 . gen. Erroneous belief ; false opinion or notion. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can.Yeom. T. 660 Ye shul han no mys- 

bileeue Ne wrong conceite of me in youre Absence. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 397 pis and obere suche lewed 
tales Englisshe men holdep by a mysbyleve tL. increduli- 
tate ] pat ha)> ful longe i-dured. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr, 
18623 And thynges that thow doste obserue, Alle is but 
ffoly and mysbyleve. 1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) t. 
xlv 87/1 They haue no suche fantasye ne mysbyleue in 
dremes. 1513 Douglas AEtteis x. xi. 56 Gif thou wenis that 
all the victory . . May be reducit and alterat clar agane, A 
mysbeleve thou fosteris all in vane. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 
18 If they prevail to perswade the people of the necessity of 
practice, in so doing they put on them both the misbelief and 
the mispractice. 1905 Athenaeum 8 July 39/2 The mis- 
beliefs of bygone times. 

t 3 . Want of belief ; disbelief ; incredulity. 

138. Wvclif Set. Wks. III. 108 God hardede Pharaois 
herte for pe mysbyleve pat he hadde to God. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 215/1 0 how thy moste beaute bast thou lost for 
thyn incredulyte and mysbyleue. 1587 Golding De Momay 
vi.( 1592) 84 Simple distrusts or misbeleefesof the things which 
they vnderstand not. 1591 Troub. Raigne K.John (1611) 38 
The traitors breath, Whose periurie . . Beleaguers all tne 
skie with mis-beleefe. a 1649 Drumm. ok Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 51/1 Misbelief Of these sad news. 1653 H. More 
AntioL Atk. m. xvi. (1712) 142 A contemptuous mis- 
belief of such like Narrations concerning Spirits, and an 
endeavour of making them all ridiculous and incredible. 

U 4 :. An alleged term for a ‘ company’ of painters. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans f vij, A misbeleue of paynteris. 
Hence f Misbelie'fful a., unbelieving; f Mis- 
toeUe-faess, unbelief. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1428 [Saint] Thomas misbileuenesse. 
c 1420 Wy clip's Bible Ecclus. i. 36 Mysbileueful [1382 mys 
leeful, 1388 vnbileuefulj to the dred of the Lord [Vulg. in- 
credibilis timori Domini 1 

Misbelieve,;?- [Mis- 1 1,7. CLOY .mescrere, 
mod. microiref] 

1 . intr. To believe amiss; to hold an erroneous 
belief. Also with clause. 

138a Wvclif Dent. i. 26 Mysbileuynge [1388 vnbileueful, 
Vulg. increduli ] to the word of the Lord oure God. a 1425 
Cursor M. 13698 (Trin.) Thomas .. Stonde studfaste now 
herfore And mis bileue [other MSS. mistr(o)u] |>ou no more. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 190 Who so euer confesse 
. .all y» articles of our fayth, saue onely one, & in that one 
do mysbyleue, he is an heretyke. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
xii. 26 She . . comming to her sonne, gan first to scold And 
chyde at him that made her misbelieve. 1644 Milton 
Buceron Div. Wks. 1851 IV. 335 The holy Spirit does not 
make the mis-beleeving of him who departs, but the depart- 
ing of him who mis-beleevs, to be the just cause of freedom 
to the brother or sister. 1647 Trapp Comm. John xx. 8 As 
Mary Magdalene had told them, so they mis-believed, that 
it [the Lord's body] was taken away to some other place. 

2 . trans. Not to believe ; to distrust (a person) ; 
to disbelieve (a thing). Obs. 

c 1450 Lovelich Merlin 1505 And Neuere j schal the Mis- 
beleve Fbr non Man that owht can on pe preve. 1653 
H, More Antid. Ath.\. ix. (1712) 26 If bare possibility may 
at all intangle our assent,, we cannot fully misbelieve the 
absurdest Fable. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xv. 139 We find 
the same Zachary guilty of misbelieving the Message of the 
Angel to him, 1728 Bailey, To Misbelieve , to distrust. 

t Misbelie'ved, a. Obs. [f. Misbelief +• 
-ed 2 ; or perh. f. Mis- 1 2 + Believed ppl. a. (cf. 
smooth-spoken).'] 

1 . Bidding a wrong belief or false religion ; 
heretical ; infidel, heathen. 

a 1225 St. Marker, t pe }et weren monie ma ben nu beon 
misbileuede men. 13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 3397 Sarrazins fat 
inisbileued be. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Koltsi II. 309 Hit 
was be mauere ol mysbeleued men [L. ethnicorum 1 forto 
kepe a riede body nyne dayes wtp oute oignement. 1398 
— Barth. DeP.R. xhlix. (BodleyMS.J, pis ryuer [Jordan] 
.. departed pe contrey of rht beleued men fro be contrey 
of mysbileued men. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 1, ii. 9 Diana 
a Goddesse of myshyleued people. 

absol. c 1330 Arth. J Mert. 1900 (Kolbing) pus ended 
sir Fortiger, pat misbileued. 1340 Ayenb. 252 pe bougres 
and pe misbylefde. 

2 . Unbelieving, incredulous. 

_ c *374 Chaucer Troylus m. 838 0 thou wikkid serpent 
Jelosye ! Thow mysbylevid, envyous folye. 

Misbelie ver. [Mis- 1 5.] One who holds 
a false or unorthodox belief ; a heretic or infidel. 


MISBIRTH. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xiii. xiv. 63r The other wey 
betokeneth the way of synners and of mysbyleuers. 1509 
Barclay Sbyp of Polys (1570) 198 Of these misbeleuers 
more to write or tell.. It were but foly. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. 1. iii, 112 You call me misbeleeuer . . And spet 
vpon my Iewish gaberdine. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. 
Relig. 1. 114 Though Protestants have done little . . to con- 
vert meer Infidels, yet in the other kinde, viz. in converting 
mis-believers they have done much. 1728 Morgan Algiers 

I. vi. 180 In the very first Encounter, .with the Misbelievers, 
Sheikh Abdallah. . was hurried into the other World. 1830 
Wordsw. Armenian Lady's Love xx, Innocent, and meek, 
and good, Though with, misbelievers bred. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Couq. (1877)1. vi. 465 Roger, .sought, .to wage war- 
fare against the misbeliever. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. 
Eng. I. 525 The correction of misbelievers was originally 
part of the ordinary jurisdiction of every bishop. 

Misbelieving, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Misbelief. 

1340 Ayenb. 134 Ana perof byeb y-come alle be maneres 
of eresye and of misbeleuinge. 1644 [see Misbelieve i], 
1737 J. Willison Affl. Man's Companion vii. iv. (1744) 140 
What is it but a Misbelieving of God? 

Misbelie' ving, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Holding 
a false belief ; heretical, unorthodox. 

c 1330 Arth. ,4 Merl. 5982 (Kolbing) pe mishileueand 
paiem starf. 1340 Ayenb. 69 pe bougres and b e mysby- 
leuinde. 1470-85 Malory Arthur v. x. 178, I aduyse .. to 
make vs redy to mete with these sarasyns and mysbyleuyng 
men. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxvi. 
t6o b, The righteous iudgements of God towards the mis- 
beleeuing. 1642 Rogers Naaman 577 A misbelieving 
Turke or Jew. 1691 Dryden K. Arthur 1. Wks. 1701 II. 
491 Lift high thy thund'ring arm, let every blow Dash out 
a mis-believing Briton’s Brains. 1816 Southey Poet's 
Pilgr. i. 3 When Martel . . from the yoke Of misbelieving 
Mecca saved the West. 1873 B. Gregory' Holy Cath. Ch. 
xv. 161 Each denominational church has the right .. of 
excommunicating . . misbelieving members. 

transf. 1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Postscr., Wks. 
1854 III. 96 Confessions that, .were absolutely mobbed and 
hustled by a gang of misbelieving (/, e. miscreant) critics. 
Hence Misbelie -vingly adv , incredulously. 

1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal I. iii. 92 He would have 
shrugged his shoulders misbelievingly. 

+ MisbelO’Ve, V. Obs. rare. [Mis -1 1, 7.] 

1 . trans. To love amiss. 

1614 Sylvester Pari. Vertnes Royall 371 Wks. (Grosart) 

II. 127 Th' one loves not, th’ other nds-beloves What best 
to fear, and least presume behooves. 

2 . Not to love ; to hate. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde Prol. C vi, By this reason 
phisitians and chyruigians wyves shold greatly be abhorvyd 
and mysbeloued of theyr husbandes. 

Misbesee m, v. [Mis- 1 i.] = Misbecome, 
(In 17th c. freq. in the pres. pple. with an obj.) 

1598 Bp. Hau. Sat. Postscr., One thinkes it misbeseeming 
the Author because a Poem, another vnlawfull in it selfe 
because a Satyre. 1627 Hakewill Apol. (1630) 104 Neither 
can this action misbeseeme the worthinesse of so glorious 
a peece. 1773 Steevens Shaks. Wks., Ham. ill. ii. note, 
Nor .. would it much misbeseem us to remember .. that 
we likewise are men. 1884 J. Payne iooi Nights IX. 336 
Examples of Mohammedan fervour .. that would not have 
misbeseemed the strictest epochs of religious enthusiasm. 

Misbesee’ming, ppl ■ a. = Misbecoming. 

c 1610 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster iv. (1622) 48 Goe sell those 
misbeseeming cloathes thou wearest. a 1677 Barkow Serm. 
(1810) II. 144 To condescend to such a mi-beseeming em- 
ployment. .as the washing of his disciple’s feet. 

Misbestow, v. [Mia- 1 i.] trans. To bestow 
wrongly or improperly. 

1532 More Confut. Tiudale Wks. 353/2 To bestowe his 
•witte. aboutsome better busines then Tindall missbestoweth 
it now. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. xxxv. 206 If yee 
complayne of that time as though it were misbestowed. 
1641 Milton Animadv. iv. 65 The misbestowed wealth 
which they were cheated of. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. vii. 40 All his compliments are misbestowed. 
1815 Southey Roderick xxiv. 247 Oh, for a month Of that 
waste life which millions misbestow. 1841 Fr. A. Kemble 
Rec, Later Life (.1882) II. 148 This is the way that fool 
Fortune misbestows her favours. 

So Misbestowal, wrong bestowal. 
a 1866 J. Grote Moral Ideas ( 1 876) 133 The misbestowal 
of love, .does of course do much harm. 

+ BSisbetlirnk, V. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] refl. and 
pass. To think amiss : a. to be mistaken ; b. to 
have wrong thoughts. 

c 1275 in 0 . E. Misc. 45 Peter J>o onswerede .. Neuer er 
ich hyne ne yseyh (m ert mys-by-j>ouht. 13. . Sir Beues 
(A.) 55 pe leuedi hire mis-be-pou^te And meche agen pe rijt 
3he wrou^te. c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 5825 He pe gat.., Thar- 
for ert pow mys-bypo^te, To procury hym to slee. 

t Misbeti’de, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1 .] impers. and 
intr. *> Misbefall i, 2. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11833 Y trowe pei 
schul 3ft mis-bytide ffor per cotietise & per pryde. c 1400 
Laud Troy B/e. 6734 Alas, that enure him mys-be-tid ! 
c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5480 If his help be my guyde, 
Neuershal I misbetid. 

Misbeyete : see Misbeget ppl a. 
t Misbihe de, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] pass. To 
be misguided. 

13. . Ckildh. Jesus 438 po speken pis maistres gret : Josep, 
pou art mis hi bed. 

Misbi'rth. rare . [Mis- 1 4. Cf. OE. misbyrdi] 
= Abortion. 

1648-60 Hf.xham, Een Misbaert, , . A Misbirth,, .or an 
Abortive, 1833 Carlyle Misc. Esi., Caglios/ro (1888) V. 83 
The everlasting Pit had opened itself and from its still blacker 
bosom had issued, .all manner of shapeless misbirths. 1887 
W. Stokes tr. Tripartite Life Patrick (Rolls) 207 No chil- 
dren save mis-births used to be born to Carthenn. 


MISBODE, 
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MISCARRY, 


+ Mislao de, sb. Obs. [Representing OE. *mis- 
bod corresp. to misbdodan Misbede : cf. Bode 
sb. 2] Wrong, offence. 

c 1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 79 He. .}>e ne f?ole 5 and forbere <5 
nohc a misbode. c 1203 Lay. 11095 A 1 Rome he fordude 
Jmrh his muchele misbode. _ 1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., 
Misbode, wrong. [Hence in later Diets.] 

Misbo'&e, rare— 1 . [Mis - 1 1 .] trans. To 
forebode (something evil). 

1626 in Cosin' s Corr. (Surtees) 1. 89 My only desire to be 
with you . . is to knowe what you must not or dare not 
write, for I misbode some great matter. 

So Misbo ding vbl. sb and ppl. a. 

a 1639 Bp. Bkowniug Sent. (1674) I. ii, 33 [He] forbids 
four sorts of Characters to be set upon a Signet, as mis- 
boding Characters. 1739 Lii.lo Arden of Feversham v, 
Her misboding sorrow for his absence Has almost made 
her frantic. 1819 Lingard Hist. Eng. II. xii. 69 With a 
misboding heart he obeyed the summons. 1823 Ibid. VI. 
iv. 239 The misbodings of fanaticism. 

MisBoden, pa. pple. of Misbede. 

Misborn. (mishf-in), ppl. a, ? Obs. [Mis- 1 2 .] 

1. Prematurely bom ; abortive. Hence, deformed 
or mis-shapen from birth. 

cxooo S/tx. Leechd. I. 228 Gif cild misboren sy. c 1230 
Hall Meid. 34 ?if hit is misborn . . & wont eni of his limen. 
1382 Wyclif 1 Cor. xv. 8 At the laste of alle, he was seyn 
and to me, as to a mysborn child [Vulg. tamquam abor- 
tivo\. 1390 Gower Conf. I. ig2 A povere child . . in the 
name Of thilke which is so misbore We tolce. 1496 Dives 

S, Pauper (W. de W.) vi. iii. 234 '! They that be mysborn 
moost comonly they haue an harde ende. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 172/35 Mysborne, obortiuus [sic]. 1600 Surflet 
Couni lie Far>ne vn. xi. 817 It must either be transplanted, 
or else it woulde prooue out of course like a misborne thing. 
1603 Camden Rem., Languages 19 That which the Latines 
call Abortus,.. they [the Anglo-Saxons] called Miss-borne. 

2. Born of unlawful union ; hence, base-born. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 42 Ah ! misborn Elfe, In evill 

houre thy foes thee hither sent. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 
204 Thou Lyer, and misborne Elfe of the Father of lies. 
a 1641 — Acts Mon. (1642) 535 The mis-begotten, and 
mis-born changeling of an hereticall father. 1718 Motteux 
Qnix. (1733) I. 108 He wou'd not be allow’d to be a lawful 
Knight ; hut a Mis-born Intruder. 

tMisBreyde. Obs. Also-brayde. [f. Mis - 1 4 
+ breyde , Bratd sb. Cf. OE. misbroden ‘ dis- 
tortion’, pa. pple. of *misbrezdan (see Bbaid zl 1 ), 
also ON. misbrigSi trespass.] Offence, misdeed. 

1303 R. Brijnne Hand!. Synne 3492 3 yf a man haue mysdo 
or seyde, And men hym blame for hat mysbreyde. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 1037 Maugree haue [>ou . . for by foul mysbrayde. 

Miscalculate, v. [Mis - 1 1 .] trans. To 
calculate, compute, or reckon wrongly, 

1703 Arbuthnot Coins, etc. (1727) 112 There may he in 
such a multitude of passages, several misquoted, misinter- 
preted, and miscalculated. 1788 Burns Let. 17 Dec., You 
miscalculate matters widely, when you forbid my waiting 
on you, lest it should hurt my worldly concerns. 1836 
Thirlwali .Greece II. xii. 155 They probably miscalculated 
the effects of the public success. 1878 Bosw. Smith Car- 
thage 194 Or was it that Hannibal miscalculated the dis- 
tance. .of the route which he chose ? 

b. absol. or intr. 

1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Snbj. 11. (1709) 39 To look for so 
obliging a World as this comes to, is to miscalculate ex- 
tremely. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1854) 531/2 The con- 
spirators found that they had miscalculated. 1895 Atlantic 
Monthly LXXVI. 68 They had evidently miscalculated 
about my departure. 

Plence MhscaTeulating ppl. a. 

1831 I. Taylor Wesley M ethodism 205 An ill-judging 

weakness, a miscalculating caution. 

Miscalculation. [Mis-1 4 .] Wrong or 
faulty calculation or reckoning. 

1720 Biblioth.Bibl. I. 73 Their want of Intercalations, and 
their miscalculations of Eclipses. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. 
Christ . 320 The miscalculation of one age is checked by 
that of a succeeding ; opposite errors cancel each other. 
1903 Morley Life Gladstone III. viii, ix. 146 Events show 
this to have been the capital miscalculation. 

MIsca/lcillator. [Mis - 1 5 .] One who makes 
miscalculations. 

1873 Hamerton Intel l. Life xv. ii. 153 Let us not think 
too contemptuously of the misealculators of time. 

Miscall(mis|kgT),zt. AlsoSmiscal. [Mis- 1 !.] 

1. trans. To call by a wrong name ; to give a 
wrong name to ; to misname. Often with compl. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 936 A 
vessell wyth fowre fete is myscallyd Trisilis. 1393 Shahs. 
Rich. II, 1. iii. 263 Gau. Call it a trauell that thou tak’st for 
pleasure. Bui.. My heart will sigh, when I miscall it so, 
Which Andes it an inforced Pilgrimage. 1650 J. Hall 
Paradoxes 4c) Suppose you miscall happinesse content. 2697 

T. Brown Dispensary ti. Wks. 1709 III. 11, 80 Lest I should 
ntis-call you, and not give you your right Title. 1742 
Richardson Pamela III. 183 That_ violent Passion which 
we mad young Fellows are apt to miscai Love. 1796 Morse 
Atiier. Geog. I. 216 The Partridge of New England is the 
Pheasant of Pennsylvania, hut is mis-called in both places. 
t8iz H. & J. Smith Rej. A ddr., Theatre 14 No room for 
standing, miscall'd standing room. 1822 T. L. Peacock 
Maid Marian vm. 165 No one shall miscall a forester. He 
who calls Robin Robert of Huntingdon.. or.. Marian Ma- 
tilda Fitzwater [etc.], a 1853 Robertson Led. A Addr. ii. 
(1858) 59 One of those miserable publications miscalled re- 
ligious. 1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living II. 2 His 
..explanation.. depended on his miscalling his experience, 
and referring it to the class of dreams. 

b. To misread, mispronounce, dial. 

*833 Cadenhead Bon Accord 205 (E.D.D.) Woe to theloun 
that a word wad mi sea’. 1866 Gregor Banffsh. Gloss., Mi sea' 
..(2) To read imperfectly. i88x Miss Yonge Lads Lasses 


Langley iv. 146 He no sooner opened his mouth to read 
than half-a-dozen hands were held out, in token that he had 
miscalled a word. 

2. To call by a bad name; to call (a person) 
names ; to revile, abuse, malign. Now dial. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. xv. 563 Thei not oonli scornen it 
[rc. the sacrament of the altar], but thei haaten it,mys callen 
it bi foule names. xsg6 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 24 Whom 
she [x<r. Slander] with leasings lewdly did miscall And 
wickedly backbite. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 124 
They deserved to be.. punished, for so miscalling and re- 
viling him. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. (1656) 11. § 4 
By opprobrious Epithets we miscall each other. 1725 Ram- 
say Gentle Sheph. 1. i, She. .Misca'd me first, then bade me 
hound my dog. 1789 Burns Capt. Grose's Peregr. x, 
Whae’er o’ thee shall ill suppose, They sair misca’ thee. 
x866 Reade G. Gaunt (ed. 2) II. xvi. 313 , 1 can’t bear any 
man on earth to miscall her but myself. 1872 Routledge's 
Ev. Boy's Ann. 6/2 Here's Kathleen and Susy been mis- 
callin’ me dreadful. 

Hence Misea lling vbl. sb. Also SEiscaTler. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv, iv. § 9 Miscalling of an y of 
those Ideas.. hinders not, but that we may have certain.. 
Knowledge of their several Agreements and Disagreements. 
1816 Scott Antiq. xii, A’ the slights and taunts that hurt 
ane’s spirit mair nor downright misca’ing. 1866 Gregor 
Banffsh. Gloss., Misca' er, one who reads imperfectly ; as, 

1 He’s an unco’ misca’ er fin he reads ’. 1884 A. A. Putnam 

10 Vrs. Potice fudge xvii. 171 The miscalled threw a 
clothes-pin and hit the miscaller somewhere. 

Misca'lled,///. a. [Mis - 1 2 .] Wrongly named. 

1822-34 (fevf’f Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 169 In those cases of 
miscalled cataracts. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, vi, Let mis- 
called philosophers tell us what they will. 1904 Q. Rev. 
Oct. 467 The hyraces— the miscalled coneys of Scripture. 

Mis canter (miskcrntai). north, dial. [var. of 
Misaontjjb, of obscure origin; cf, Mishanter.] 
Misadventure, mishap. 

1781 Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E.D.Sri, Miscanier, a 
misadventure. 1808 J. Stagg Apparition vii, 11808) 75 Oft 
by miscanter this way led, .The nighted traveller's seen, A 
frightful ghaist. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss . , Miscanter, misad- 
venture. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Miscanter, . .a defeat, mishap. 

t Misca’pe,®. Obs. [app. f. Mis - 1 1 + Scape zl] 

1. intr. To have a mishap, come to grief. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 283 (MS. Rawl.) Archa del mes- 
kapud and ely brak his nekke. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. 
in Ashm. (1652) 49 Use one manner of Vessell in Matter and 
in Shape, Beware of Commixtion that nothing miscape 
\several Ashm. MSS. have mishappe]. 

2. trans. To escape (a person) sinfully. 

a 1535 Fisher Spirit. Consol. Wks. (1876) 359 Many deeds, 
words, and thoughtes, miscaped me in my lyfe. 

Miscarriage (misikse-redg). [Mis- 1 /].] 

■j*I. Misconduct, misbehaviour. Obs. 

1618 Sir H. Mountagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 253, I have received .. the note that imports the 
miscarriage of the new Justice of Peace. It was very inso- 
lent, if the information be true. 1643 in Essex (Mass.) 
Antiquarian (1504) VIII. 6 Wife of Mr. Samuel Hall fined 
for miscarriage in words against the constable of Salsbery. 
1682 Wood Life 17 June (O. H.S.) III. 22 The chancellor’s 
letters for regulating the rudeness and miscarriag of the 
Masters in Convocation. 

f b. An instance of this ; an error of conduct ; 
a misdemeanour, misdeed. Obs. 

1633 Bp. Hall Char. Man 34 Miscariages of children, 
miscasualties, unquietnesse [etc.]. 1647 Trapp Comm, 

fas. ii. 7 A sad thing that a Heathen should see such 
hellish miscarriages among Christs followers. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. 337 His [jtf. J ob’s] .. irreverent miscarriages 
against God under his afflictions. 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. 
vi. 288 As to the personal Miscarriages of the Minister, 
our prudent Christian will not for these disesteem his Office. 
1749 Fielding Tom fanes vm. xi, The miscarriages of 
my former life. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1792) 
III. 232 Many miscarriages and woful defaults are recorded 
of Saul, as a man, yet, as a king, he was held perfect in the 
eyes of the people. 1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd. (1865) 
495/1 [They] conducted themselves with such loyalty, .to 
his Majesty, as might justly wipe off all memory of former 
miscarriages. 

2. (A person’s) mismanagement or maladmini- 
stration (of a business) ; ill- success, failure (of an 
enterprise, etc.). Now rare. 

1651-2 SiuE. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 1. 286 The 
miscarriage of the business in the Downs was not inferior to 
any treason that I have heard of. 1674 Baker's Chron. (an. 
1625) 453/2 He excused himself, laying a great part of the 
miscarriage on the stubbornness of the Earl of Essex. 1706 
De Foe f are Divino p. v, Some People, who are too apt to 
make Misconstruction, watch for my Miscarriage. <1x713 
Burnet Own Time (1724) 1. 251 He did not wonder at the mis- 
carriage of the late King’s counsels. 1800 Chron. in Asiat. 
Ann. Reg. III. 1 13/2 The sagacious and intrepid commander, 
to whom success and miscarriage, .are now alike indifferent. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 431 The miscarriage 
of one crop only, .would . .involve him in ruin. 

b. An instance of this; a failure; a blunder, 
mistake. Now rare exc. as in e. 

1614 R. Bailue Satan 3 When a hard piece of worke is put 
in the hand of an Apprentice for the first assay of his skill, 
the beholders are justly afraid for a miscarriage in his young 
and inexperienced hand. 1650 (see Carriage jo]. 1667-8 
Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 234 That the division of 
the Fleet was a miscarriage. *714 Garth Dispens. v. (ed. 7) 
61 Your Cures . aloud you tell, But wiselyyour Miscarriages 
conceal. 1824 Travers Dps. Eye (ed. 3) 338, I have now 
adverted to the principal miscarriages of the operation. 1834 
Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1850) 300/2 An inquiry into the circum- 
stance which had produced the miscarriage of the preceding 
year. 

f e. Mishap, disaster. Obs. 

1723 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 4 6 If I should 
meet with any. .miscarriage in the voyage. 1776 Johnson 


Let. Mrs. Thrale 1 Apr., His wife died at last, and before she 
was buried he was seized by a fever, and is now going to the 
grave. Such miscarriages, .fill histories and tragedies. 

t d. An unfortunate lapse [into). Obs. 

1734 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) III. 76 The chimney-pieces, 
except one little miscarriage into total Ionic, .are all oi a 
good King James the First Gothic. 

e. Miscarriage of justice : a failure of a court to 
attain the ends of justice. 

1873 Act 38-9 Viet. c. 77 Order xxxix, Unless in the 
opinion of the Court, .some substantial wrong or miscarriage 
has been, .occasioned in the trial of the action. 1878 Peek 
in Contemp. Rev. XXXII. 105 In cases where the defendant 
is poor or ill-defended, there is often positive miscarriage of 
justice. 1882 Skrjt. Ballantink Expur. vi. 160 In both. ., 
through no fault of the judge, there was a miscarriage of 
justice. 1891 Daily News 5 Feb. 7/1 It was submitted., 
to their lordships that there had been a miscarriage, and 
that the order of reference should be revoked. 

H. Untimely delivery (of a woman) : usually taken 
as synonymous with abortion — expulsion of the 
foetus before the twenty-eighth week of pregnancy. 

Some pathologists have sought to establish a distinction 
between abortion and miscarriage (see quot. 1822), but this 
is not generally recognized. 

1662 G r aunt Bills Mor t. v. 38 Miscarriages and Abortions. 
1710-11 Swift frnl. to Stella 15 Feb., I dined at Sir John 
Germain’s, and found lady Betty but just recovered of 
a miscarriage. 1754-64 Smellie Midzutf, II. 67. She had 
eight children, besides two miscarriages. 1822 Goon Study 
Med. IV. 17 6 If the exclusion [of the fetus] take place 
within six weeks after conception, it is usually called Mis- 
carriage ; if between six weeks and six months, Abortion ; 
if during any part of the last three months before the com- 
pletion of the natural term, Premature Labour. 
fig - 1688 Crowne Farms it. Dram. Wks. (1874) III. 398 
They who poorly fell "Were embrios,and miscarriages of war. 

4. The failure (of a letter, etc.) to reach its destin- 
ation. 

1630 Ld. Beauchamp in Nicholas Papers (Camdent 1 . 179 , 1 
have been very unfortunate in the miscarryage of your former 
addresses. 1670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. Duplicat, A second 
Letter written and sent to the same party and purpose, as a 
former, for fear of a miscarriage of the first, . .is called a 
Duplicat. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining. 172 
The miscarriage of a paper by Mr. Alexander Trippel 
prevents me from presenting, .some further notes. 1893 
W. M. Thomas Lett. Lady M. W. Montagu II. Contents 
p. vi, Miscarriage of letters. 

5. Failure to carry or convey properly. 

1862 ‘Shirley’ (J. Skelton) Nngx Crit. iv. 195 Public 
carriers must carry the public safely, or take the conse- 
quences ; and neither a voluntary, nor an extorted consent, 
will relieve them from the legal results of mis-carriage. 

t Misca-rrlageable, a. Obs. rare - K [f. 
prec. + -able.] Liable to be led astray, 
a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 418 Why should we be 
more mis-carriageable by such possibilities, .than others? 

■+ Miscarried,///, a. Obs. [f. Miscarry v. + 
-ED !.] Gone astray. 

1636 Sir R. Browne in Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 
285 The subject of that my miscarried letter. . was that [etc.]. 
+ Miscarrier. Obs. rare — \ [f. next-h-ER 1 .] 
A seducer, beguiler. (See Miscarry v. 7 .) 

1396 Nortien Progr. Pietie (1847) 172 Turning our hearts 
from our Maker, we become one in consent with our mis- 
carrier. 

Miscarry (misjlcarri),®. [Mis - 1 1 . Cf. OF. 
tneskarier to go from the right path.] 

+ 1 - intr. To come to harm, misfortune, or de- 
struction ; to perish ; (of a person) to meet with 
one’s death; (of an inanimate object, e. g. a ship) 
to be lost or destroyed. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampoi.e Psalter xxxvi. 23 Bot weriand til him 
sal myskary [Vulg. maledicentes autem ei disperibunt ]. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 535 He..dwelte at huom, and 
kepte wel his folde, So that the wolf ne made it nat mis- 
carie. 1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 114/1 So that there myght 
neither Clusters of Grapes, ne hole Grapes, .entre .. into 
the Vessels.. yat myght cause yat Wyne after that to re- 
boille or myscare. 1447 Bokenham Seynlys (Roxb.) 142 
And that noon bous where were hyr passyonarye Wyth feer 
ner lyhtnyng shuld never myskarye. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 12 b, Not one of them all miscaryed, 
but were all safe and so unde, c 1350 R. Bieston Bayte 
Fortune B iv, But yet he must regarde, for drede hiswelth 
miscary. 1386 J. Hooker Hist. Irel.m Holinshedll. 92/r 
In this conflict, Patrike Fitzsimons, with diuerse other good 
houshoiders, miscaried. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. (J- Commw. 
(1603) 63 The great ships bringing come from Siria and Egipt 
. .doe seldome miscarrie. a. 1604 Hammer Chron. Irel. (1809) 
371 [He] shortly after miscarried at Athlone, by the fall 
of a Turret. x668 Sir W. Temple Let . to King Wks. 1731 
II. 58 If we had miscarried, your Majesty had lost an honest 
diligent Captain and sixteen poor Seamen. 1737 [S. 
Bekington] G. di Lucca's Mem. (17381 ra6 He left the 
Government .. of all to his eldest Son in case he should 
miscarry. 1749 R. James Disc. Fevers (ed. 2) 3 Many 
Patients miscarry even under this Treatment, perhaps more 
than recover. 

■f "b. pass, in the same sense. Obs. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. iv. (Skeat) 1 . 106 , 1 had routhe 
to sene thee miscaried. 1470-83 Malory Arthur XU. iv. 599, 
I am sore ashamed that I haue ben thusmyscaryed, for I am 
bannysshed oute of the Coun trey of Logrys for euer. 1565 
Act 8 Elis. c. 13 § x Divers Sbyppes . . have by the lacke of 
suche Markes of late yeresben myscaried peryshedand lost 
in the Sea. 1603 Shaks. Lear v. i. 5 Our Sisters man is 
certainely miscarried. 1634-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 
581 Learning that his first Ambassadors., were miscarried, 
he employed others. 

f 2. intr. and refl. To go wrong or astray ; to 
behave amiss, do wrong; to misbehave. Obs, 
c 1323 Metr. Horn, ixa Lat thou noht this child miscarye. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


S38. Wycmf Sel. Whs. III. 38 f>ou3 )>at it myskarie whanne 
it corned to age, b e c’niidheed V>ci moun save. 155 . Lynde- 
say Interl. A uld Man 4 Wife 57 Maister, quhairto sowld 
1 my seif miskary, Quhair I, as preistis, may swyve and 
nevir mary’i 1632 Lmtcow Trav. vm. 348 [They] may_not 
marry, and yet may mis-carry themselues in ail abboinina- 
tions. 1649 Roberts Clauis Bibl. 368 Solomon more mis- 
carrying in that [xc. prosperity] then Job in this [re. adver- 
sity]. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. n, § 20 Wks. 1871 Ii. 92 
Crates. . having had a son miscarry at London, by the con- 
versation of a mimite philosopher. 

3. inlr. 01' a person: To fail in one’s purpose 
or object ; to be unsuccessful. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 12 Many men are crossed 
and miscarrie in their outward estate, because they are 
vngodly persons. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. iii. 
252 Here Wotsey miscarried in the Masterpiece of h is policy. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 35 I* 1 Among all kinds of Writing, 
there is none, in which Authors are more apt to miscarry 
than in Works of Humour.. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleo- 
mania 261 Good hick; without which. . it is odds but he 
miscarries in his suit. 1841-4 E m eiison Ess. . Self-Reliance 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 32 If our young men miscarry in their first 
enterprises, they lose all heart, 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. 
ix. 256 If you sue for a bull, you will miscarry if you de- 
scribe him as a bull. 

X>. const, of. 

ry8r Cow per Conv. 372 We dare not risk them [re. our 
talents] into public view, Lest they miscarry of what seems 
their due. 1832 A.W. Fonblanqoe Eng. under 7 Adminislr. 
(1837) II. 259 He has. .pitiably miscarried of his object. 

4. Of a business, design, etc. : To go wrong ; to 
come to nought; to be a failure; to prove un- 
successful or abortive. + Also pass. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 270 What miscarries Shall be the 
Generals fault. 1639 Fuller Holy War u. xlv. (1840) 112 
When a great action miscarrieth, the blame must be 
laid on some. 1654 Marq. Ormonde in Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) II. 142 It is ordinary when a busines ispniscaryed 
to blame the ways taken to effect it, 1726 Swi ft Gulliver iv. 
vii, If they find their Project hath .miscarried, they return 
Home. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. iv. (1876) I. 212 A similar 
proposition m the session of 1601 seems to have miscarried 
in the Commons. 1893 J- Strong New Era 232 Motive 
miscarries if method is wrong. 

fb. Of plants, seeds, etc. : To be abortive or 
unproductive; to fail. Also transf Obs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. t. 114 My Lady goes to kill 
homes, but if thou marrie, Hang me by the necke, if 
homes that yeare miscarrie. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 
(1683) 77 [A plant] not subject to miscarry in Flowers and 
Blossomes. 1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 124 The worst 
Enemies to this Plant are a sort of Flea that fastens upon 
its Shoots, and makes it miscarry. 1740 Tull H orse-Uoeing 
l/ttsb. 254 In other Parts of the same Fields, where a much 
less Number of Seeds had miscarried, the Crop was less. 

5. To be delivered prematurely of a child; to 
have a miscarriage. (+ In first quot. passive.') 

1327 Andrew Brnnswyke's Distyll. Waters C iij b, Women 
wbiche be myscaryd of the mydwyfe in the byrthe of her 
chylde. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 113 b, She had 
dyverse tynres mis-caried. of chylde. 1662 Graunt Bills 
Mart. v. 37 The Question is, Whether Teeming-women died, 
or fled, or miscarried? a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 
I. 244 She had once miscarried of a child. 1786 J. Hunter 
Treat. Pen. Dts. (1810) vi. 11, i. 433 The mother., miscarried 
of her third child at the end of five months. 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med. ed. 4) IV. 171 The case of a lady., who had 
miscarried ofa fetus under three months old. 
fig. 1712 Pope Lei. toj. C. 5 Dec., Wks. (1737) 89 You have 
prov'd your self more tender of another’s embryo’s, than the 
fondest mothers are of their own, for you have preserv’d 
every thing that I miscarry’d of, 1803 Moore To Lady 
//— viii, And.some lay-in of full-grown wit, While othersof 
a pun miscarried. 

t b. Said of the child. Obs. 

" 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. to If the Child I now go with, 
do miscarrie. Ibid. 15 But I would the Fruite of her Wombe 
might miscarry. 

6 . inlr. Of a letter, etc. : To fail to reach its 
proper destination ; to get into wrong hands. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , in. ii. 30 The Cardinals Letters to 
the Pope miscarried, And came to th’eye o’ th’ King, 1710 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 26 Sept., My penny-post letter, I 
suppose, miscarried : I will write another, a 1839 Praed 
Poems ( 1864) II. 10 Has the last pipe of hock miscarried? 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxxv, I supposed, .that my 
letter had miscarried. 18S6 Crump Banking v. 101 If 
a hill miscarry— unless payable to ‘bearer’ — the unlawful 
possessor can neither acquire nor convey any title thereto, 
b. pass, in the same sense. ? Obs. 

166$ J. Siryj’e in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 183, I.. think 
my Tuesday letter was miscarried, because no Answer to it. 
1786 Jefferson Writ. (1859) U. 16 If my letter of advice is 
miscarried. 

+ 7. traits. To cause (a person) to go wrong ; to 
lead astray ; to mislead, delude, seduce. Obs. 

c 1450 Cast, Persev. 2348 in Macro Plays (1904) 147 Who- 
so wyl schryuyn hym of his synnys all, he puttyth pis 
brethel to mykyl myschefe, Mankynde he Jjat myskaryed. 
1513 Douglas Hi nets it, xi. 107 Than wod for wo, so was 
I qtiyte miscareit, That noder god nor man I left wnwareit 
{Quern non incnsuvi aniens homimmtq ne deontnique ?] 1362 
A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) i.75 Itmaidnamisquhatmadinnis 
pat miscareit, 1580 A. Fleming, in BaretX/m Aaaaj, Manie 
words of like spelling, and, .different in signification, may 
miscarrie young beginners. 1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 623/1 The judges, whoe are men and maybe rais- 
carryed by affections, and many other meanes. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt , Brit. ix. vii. 476/% Impotent passions carrying 
him, and miscarrying him. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 0 , 7 . 
12 1 He was not miscarried into any ..enormous crime. 1650 
Trapp Comnt.Nwm, xx, n The best may be rnis-qarried by 
their passions, laxjoa Bonny Lizie Bail lie xi. in Child. 
Ballads IV. 267 O bonny Duncan Grabame, Why should 
ye me miscarry? 


+ 8. Tn physical sense : To carry to destruction. 
1632 Lithgow Iran. vi. 262 If any of them had missed 
[his footing], his sliding downe had miscarried them both 
ouer the Rocke. 

Hence Misea’rrying ppl. a. 

1611 Bible Hosea ix. 14 Giue them a miscarying wombe, 
and drie breasts. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) xc. 
184 Such are the rovings of our miscarrying hearts. Ibid. 
c xxxv. 263 What is the dry and miscarrying hope of all 
them who are not in Christ, but confusion and wind? 

Miscarrying, vbl. sb. [-mo ‘.j The action 
of the vb. Miscarry ; miscarriage. 

1368 Jacob 4 Esau v. ix, O Lorde saue thou my sonne 
from miscarying. 1658-9 in Thnrloe St. Papers VII. 627 
note, The miscarryinge of a packitt. 1736 Butler Anal. 
1. iv, These things, .imply temptation, and danger of mis- 
carrying, . .with respect to our worldly., happiness. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 132 Women who are in the 
habit of miscarrying. 

+ Misca-se. Obs. [f. Mis - 1 4 + Case sbf 
(sense 1 ).] Misfortune, mishap. 

1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 10047 pe meste miscas com to him 
sulf attelaste Vor he yel of is palefrey & brec is fot bi cas. 
a 1400 Isumbras 784 And coverde he hase alle his inyscas, 
He lyffes nowe fulle richely. c 1430 Godstow Keep. 416 Yf 
hit so happened .. that the forsaid houses .. were I-brent 
tliurgh ony mysse-case. 

+ Misca st, sb. Obs. [Mis - 1 4 .] Miscalculation. 

1399 Sandys F.uropse Spec. (1632) 210 That their private 
ambitions, feares and miscasts did drive them to make so 
abiect. .a choyce. 

Misca-st, v. Obs. exc. dial. [Mis - 1 1 .) 

X. trans. To cast with evil intent. 

1390 Gower Co of. I. 283 If it so befelle That I..sihe On 
me that sche miscaste hire yhe, Or that scire liste noght to 
loke. 

2, To miscalculate, misreckon. Also absol. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas r. i. 416 You have mis-cast 
in your Arithmetick. _ 1614 Raleigh Hist World v. ii. 

§ 8. 604 The number is somewhat misse-cast by Polybius 
..he reckons nine hundred horse too many. 1633 Earl 
Manch. At Mondo (1636) 107 In reckoning of time most 
men miscast it. 1677 Conn. Col. Rec. (1852) II. 308 This 
Court findeing that the List of Stoneington was in the 
last year miscast three hundred and twenty one pownd. 1876 
Robinson Whitby _ Gloss., Miskest, to err in, casting up 
accounts. ‘ All mtskessett together ’. 

3. To mislay, 

1600 Holland Livy 1234 How all these complete bookes 
of T. Livius should miscarrie, it is not certenly knowne. 
Some hope there is, that they are but mis-cast and laid out 
of the way. 

Misca - sting, vbl. sb. [Mis - 1 3 .] 

1. Miscalculation; in mod. use, technically, 
wrong addition (of accounts). 

1342-3 Act 34 4 33 Hen. VIII, c. 21 For misrecytall or 
nonrecytall of Leases, .or for lacke of the certentiemyscast- 
ing rating or setting foorthe of the yerelie values.. of the 
Premisses, 1621 Molls Camerar. I.iv. Libr. m. i. 149 
When there is a miscasting in the beginning of an account. 
1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. People Eng, M.’s Wks. 
1738 I. 316 Ballance your Accounts, and you will find that 
by miscasting, you have lost your Principal. 1797 Tomlins 
Jacob's Law Diet., Miscasting or Miscompiiting, 1887 
Daily Nevis 4 Mar. 7/3 A miscasting of the books tn one 
instance was over 3.000/. 

2. Bad casting (of metal) 

1901 AT. 4 Q. Ser. ix. VIII. 430/2 The difficulty arises from 
the bell-founder’s miscasting. 

Misca’sualty. Obs. or dial. [Mia - 1 4 .] 
Mischance, mishap. 

*688 J. Harvev Disc. Probt. 18 They, .imputed the mis- 
hap, or miscasualtie unto the multitude of their owne trans- 
gressions. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Caesar's Comm. 93 Men 
haue two wayes to come by wisdorhe, either by their owne 
harmes, or by ocher mens miscasualties. a 1639 Wotton 
in Reliq. (1685) 683 A Souldier, filling his Flask out of a 
Barrel of Powder, set by Miscasualty both on fire, a 1823 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia (1830), Miscasualty, an unlucky 
accident. 

Miscegenation (mbsi'd^fii^ -Jan), [irreg. f. 
L, misce-re to mix + gen- us race + -ation.] Mixture 
of races ; esp. the sexual union of whites with negroes. 

1864 (title) Miscegenation : The Theory of the Blending of 
the Races, applied to the American White Man and Negro. 
Reprinted from the New York Edition. 1878 Stanley Dark 
Cent. I. 44 By this process of miscegenation, the Arabs are 
already rapidly losing their rich colour. 1889 Boston (Mass.) 
Jrnl. vj Feb. 4/4 Miscegenation in Kentucky. . .The penalty 
for miscegenation is three years’ imprisonment. 1902 Pilot 
27 Dec. 540/2 The danger of ‘miscegenation ’ . .ought to warn 
us against introducing Oriental settlers into South Africa. 
fig. *863 E. Burritt Walk to Land’s End 64 It is an 
, . effort to engraft Christian ideas upon the heathen stock of 
Grecian mythology,^. In beautiful, .contrast with, this osten- 
tatious group of Christian and pagan miscegenation is [etc ]. 
1884 J. Hawthorne N. Hawthorne 4 Wife II. 178 The 
lower regions of palaces come to strange uses in Rome; 
a cobbler or a tinker perhaps exercises his craft under the 
archway; a work-shop may be established in one of the 
apartments ; and similar miscegenations. 

So (mostly nonce-wds.) ivii'scegenate sb. [see 
-ate * 3 ], the issue of a union between people 
of different races ; Mi’scagenate v., to produce 
miscegenation ; Mi-scegenated ppl, a., produced 
by miscegenation; Misceg'e’nesis (inquot.misci-) 
=■ Miscegenation; atiscegene'tio a., pertaining 
to or involving miscegenation; Mbscegena-- 
tionist, Ml'Scegemtox, Misce genist, one who 
favours miscegenation ; also, one who contracts 
a union with one . of aiiother race. Also Mi s- 
ceg-en [back-formation] «=> miscegenate. 


1864 [Croly, etc.] Miscegenation 7 To miscegenate ; i. e. 
to mingle persons of different races. Ibid. ii. 19 The Gti- 
quas, or Griqua Hottentots, are a miscegenated race. Ibid. 
v. 28 A miscegenetic community. Ibid. vii. 34 The purest 
miscegen will be brown, with reddish cheeks. i 3 Ss Reader 
20 May £61/2 (art. Emancipation), There are philogynists 
as fanatical as any ‘miscegenists ’. 1872 Scnele de ’Vere 
Americanisms 289 A Miscegenationist, named Williams, 
was tarred and feathered, and dumped into the river at 
Grenada, Mississippi. x88o Winchell Prcadamitcs vi. 81 
The policy of North American miscigenesis, which has been 
recommended . . as an . . expedient lor obviating race-colli- 
sions. 1881 Sala Amer. lievis. 316 Two such ‘ Misce- 
genators ’ have been hanged by the mob in Virginia. 1898 
C. F. Adams Imperialism 10 It has saved the Anglo-Saxon 
stock from being a nation of half-breeds — miscegenates. 

Miscelane, -lin, -ling, obs. forms of Masltn 
M iseelden, -din, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 
t Miscellama’rian. Obs. [f. Miscellany + 
-arian.] A writer of miscellanies. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charge. (1737) III. Misc. 1. i, 8, I .. like 
my Fellow-Miscellanarians, shall take occasion to vary often 
from my proposed Subject. Ibid. 113. 

t Miscellane, a. and sb. Obs. Also 7 -el(l)an, 
-elane, -illane. [ad. L. niiscelldneus (see Mis- 
cellaneous) : cf. momcntane.\ 

A. adj. Mixed; miscellaneous; combining 
various elements. (Cf. Maslin 2 attrib.) 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 131 Choler is a miscellane 
seed (as it were) and a dregge, made of all the passions 
of the mind. 1608 J. King Serin. 5 Nov. 32 A linsey 
wolsey, miscellan, tnedlyreligion. 1612 Brf.rewood Lang. 
4 Relig. v. 39 Paulus Diaconus his miscellane history [sc. 
Historia miscella], 1642 J, Eaton Honey-c. Free Just if. 
139 These miscillane Christians never knew what an horrible 
thing the least motion of sin is in the sight of God. [Cf. B. 
quot. 1642 ] 1658 W. Burton Itin. Antonin. 62 One 

[colony] . . drawn out from among the gowned Citizens, as 
well as the miscellane sort of people. 

B. sb. A mixture, medley, miscellany. (Cf. 

Masltn a .) 

t6oo Bp. W. Barlow Sernt. (1601) D 5 b, The miscellan 
of all nations. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 670 It is thought to be 
of vse, to make some Miscellane in Corne. 1642 J. Eaton 
Honey-c. Free Justif. 137 [They] preach neither true law 
nor true Gospel, but a miscillane and marring of both. 1664 
J. Wilson A. Commenius v. iv, Some have call'd life a 
Stage-play..; Others agen, a miscelane of years, Or 
Chequer-work of hopes, and fears. 

11 Miscellanea (miselei’nija). [neut. pi. of L. 
miscellancus (see Miscellaneous) : in Latin used 
for ‘ hash of broken meat ’ and 1 a writing on mis-i 
cellaneous subjects Used also in Fr.] A collection 
of miscellaneous literary compositions ; a literary 
medley or miscellany. Also, a miscellaneous 
collection of notes, or the like. 

1371 Alley (title) The poore mans Librarie. .. Here are 
adioyned .. certaine . . annotations which may properly be 
called Miscellanea. 1653 _ Flecknoe (title) Miscellania, Or, 
Poems of all sorts, with divers other Pieces. 1690 Temple 
Ess., Learning Wks. 1731 I. 291 Upon the Miscellanea’s 
first Printing in: Paris, Monsieur Boileau made this short 
Satyr. 1710 Swift Jrnl. to Stella vi, [He] has written some 
mighty pretty things ; that in your 6 ll ‘ M iscellanea, about the 
Sprig of an Orange, is his. *784 New Sped. No. 6. 3, I . . 
begin my miscellanea with a Private Anecdote. 1836 H. N. 
Coleridge Lit. Rem, S. T. Coleridge I. L’Envoy p. xiii, 
I should misinform you grossly if I left you to infer that 
his collections were a heap of incoherent miscellanea. 1897 
J. W. Clark Barnwell Introd. it Miscellanea likely to he 
useful for reference. 

t Miscella’ueal, a.(sb.) Obs. [f. 'L.miscellane- 
us (see next) + -al.] Miscellaneous. Also sb.pl. = 
Miscellanea. So t Miscella - nean a. 

1632 Guiu.im Heraldry 1. vi. 38 , 1 tooke occasion to peruse 
certaine Miscellanean notes of Seales, a 1633 W. Ames 
Fresh Suit agst. Cerem. 11. 209 Concerning certayn mis- 
celaneall notions and testimonies against .. Ceremonies. 
1634 Vilvain F.pit. Ess. v, Miscellaneal Essais. The fifth 
. . Century of Miscellaneals. 1703 T. S . Art’s Intpr. p. xxvii; 
Miscelaneal Experiments and Observations. 

Miscellaneous (miselfi-ni'ios), a. [f. L. mis- 
celldne-us, f. miscellus mixed (f. miscere to mix) ; 
see -Eous.] 

1. With a sing. sb. : Consisting of members or 
elements of different kinds ; of mixed composition 
or character. With a pi. sb.: Of various kinds. 

1637 Saltonstall F.nseb. Const. 53 The people being thus 
a long time divided betvveene divers opinions, it produced 
a miscellantous confusion in Religion. 1671 Milton P. R. 
hi. 50 A miscellaneous rabh|e, who extol Things vulgar. 
I7ri Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. Misc. 1. i. 1 That Charit- 
able and Courteous Author, _who. .introduc’d the ingenious 
way of Miscellaneous Writing. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. i, 
My second boy,. received a sort of miscellaneous education 
at home, 1790 Rurke Fr. Rev. Wks. 180S V. 47 Dr. Richard 
Price. .preached. .a very extraordinary miscellaneous ser- 
mon. *821 W. Irving Life 4 Lett. (1864) II. 49, I have 
been leading a ‘ miscellaneous ’ kind of life at Paris, if I may 
use a literary phrase. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. 11877) L xvii 
322 In this miscellaneous assemblage were to be seen wor- 
shippers of the most various characters. *899 M. J. G. 
Mackay Lindesay's Ckron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. p- Ixxxvii, One 
of the miscellaneous volumes of the Wodrow Manuscripts, 
t b. Mingled. Obs. 

1698 W. Chilcot Eril Th. iv. (1851)44 The miscellaneous 
horror and exultation of that dreadful day. 

2. Of persons : Having various qualities or 
aspects; treating of various subjects ; many-sided. 
+ Also, general (as opposed to technical). 

t.646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. § 9. 32 [Athenmus] 
being miscellaneous in many things, he is to be received 
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with suspicion ; < for such as amasse all relations, must 
erre in some. 171X Shaftesu. Charac. (1737) 111. Misc. 
t. i. 8 Nor ought the Title of a Miscellaneous Writer to be 
deny'd me, on the account that I have grounded my Mis- 
cellanys upon a certain Set of Treatises already publish'd. 
1773 Burney Mus. Germany, etc. (1775) II. 305 As technical 
terms will be unavoidable in this description, I advise my 
miscellaneous readers to pass it over. 1831 Wordsw. Prose 
Wks. (1876) III. 313 A great theatrical writer, .. and mis- 
cellaneous to that degree, that there was something for all 
classes of readers. 1839 Longf. Hyperion 1. vi. Prose Wks. 
1886 II. 45 The Baron of Hohenfels was rather a mis- 
cellaneous youth, rather a, universal genius. 

Hence Misosllaneity (mbseU’in iti), miscella- 
neousness. 

1905 Daily Chron. 13 Nov. 4/5 The miscellaneity of the 
Hellenic ‘ masses * thus enjoying the hospitality of the King. 

Miscalla-neously, adv. [-ly-.] With variety 
or diversity; in various ways, on miscellaneous 
subjects, etc. 

: 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 41 He has 
written miscellaneously. 1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 740/t 
They are more miscellaneously clever, and can make them- 
selves more ‘generally useful’. _ 1905 Q. Rev. Jan. 42 He 
collected miscellaneously, and in all probability .. indis- 
criminately. 

Miscellaneousuess. [-NESS.] Miscella- 
neous quality, character, or condition. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Miscellaneousness, mixture or mixed- 
ness together without Order. 1753 Johnson, Miscellane- 
ousness, composition of various kinds. 1871 Geo. Eliot 
Middle march xxii, The. .mistellaneousness of Rome, which 
made the mind flexible with constant comparison. 1887 
Lowell Old Eng. Dram. ( 1892) 59 The gratuitous miscel- 
laneousness of plot.. in some of the plays of John Webster. 

Miscellanisb (mise-ianist). [f. Miscellany 
+ -ist.J A writer of miscellanies. 

1810 Byron in Mem. F. Hodgson 11878) I. 168 My third 
[letter] will be conveyed by Cam, the miscellanist. 186a 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 35 A late miscellanist, more 
celebrated for versatility and self-confidence than for exact- 
ness. 1889 Saintsbury Ess. Eig. Lit. (1891) 219 We may 
..consider him [Leigh Hunt] first as a poet, secondly as 
a critic, and thirdly as. .a miscellanist. 

Miscellany (mi'selani, misedani), sb. Also 
7 mis3el(l)-, miscel-, 8 misall-. [app. ad. F. 
miscellanies fem. pi. (ad. L. miscellanea neut. 
pi.: see Miscellanea"), only in sense 2.] 

1 . A mixture, medley. 

1617 Bacon in Resuscitatio (1657) 81 A Miscellany and 
Confusion of Causes of all Natures. 1620 Hie Mulier C 3 b, 
This Misselanie or mixture of deformities. 1668 Dryden 
Dram. Poesy Ess. fed. Ker) I. 84 As for Falstaff, he is not 
properly one humour, but a miscellany of humours or 
images, drawn from so many several men. 1703 Maun- 
drell Journ. ferns. (1721) 40 A confus'd miscellany of Trees. 
Ibid. 18 A Miscellany of Christians and Turks together. 
1833 Lytton Eng. <$• Engl. fed. 2) II. 287 Turn your eyes 
now to the ultra Radicals, what a motley, confused, jarring, 
miscellany of irreconcilable theorists! 1847 Tennyson 
Princess v. igo Not like the piebald miscellany, man, Bursts 
of great heart and slips in sensual mire. 1886 Stevenson 
Treas. /si. iv, Under that, the miscellany began— aquadrant, 
a tin canikin, an old Spanish watch and some other trinkets 
of little value. 

+ b. Miscellany madam : ‘ a female trader in mis- 
cellaneous articles ; a dealer in trinkets and orna- 
ments of various kinds ’ (Nares). 06 s. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, I would bee . . one 
of your miscelany madams. Ibid., As amiscellany madams 
[I would] inuent new tyres, and goe visite courtiers. 

2 . pi. Separate treatises or studies on a subject 
collected into one volume ; literary compositions 
of various kinds brought together to form a book. 
(Common in titles of books.) 

1613 P. W ent worth {title) The Miscellanie, or, a Registrie, 
and Methodicall Directorie of Orizons. a 1626 Bacon Let. 
to Bp. Ely Wks. 1830 XII. 91 This hath put me into these 
miscellanies, which I purpose to suppress, if God give me 
leave to write a just and perfect volume of philosophy. 
1629 J, Lightfoot (title) Ervbhin or Miscellanies Christian 
and Judaicall. 1678 Norris Misc. (1699) Pref. 1 To you 
I humbly present this Collection of Miscellanies, for the 
entertainment of your liesure hours. 17x1 [see Miscella- 
neous 2]. 1733 Swift On Poetry 318 And when they join 
their pericrames, Out skips a book of Miscellanies. 

3 . A book, volume, or literary production con- 
taining miscellaneous pieces on various subjects. 

2638 Herbert Trav. n. 262 The Alcoran is a miscellany 
of other prodigious things. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. To 
Rdr. *3 Wonder not. Courteous Reader, at the Appearance 
of this early, or rather untimely fruit ; a Miscelany only 
intended for our own private use.. 1704 Faction Display'd 
xiii, Those only purchase everliving Fame, That in my 
Mjsellany plant their Name. 1707 (title) The Monthly 
Miscellany: or, Memoirs for the Curious. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson (183x1 I. 205 He .. wrote ‘ The Life of Cheynel 
in the miscellany called ‘ The Student ’. 1801 Med. Jrnl. 

V.107 What appears to me an error in your truly valuable 
Miscellany. 1872 R. Morris (title) An Old English Mis- 
cellany. 2873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible iv. (1874) 163 The 
Bible, in fact, is a ‘ Miscellany ' — a very various one. 

4 . pi. Persons of various classes, rare 

1840 Carlyle Let. Aug. in R. Blunt Carlyles' Chelsea 
Home (1895) 16 Blackguards, improper females, and miscel- 
lanies sauntered. 

t Miscellany, a. Obs. [ad. L. miscelldne-us : 
the form perh. suggested by prec, sb. (But cf. 
momentary ).] = Miscellane, Miscellaneous. 

1629 Bacon's IVar w, Spain 70 A Veterane Army, com- 
pounded of Miscellany Forces of all Nations. 1629 (title) 
Certaine Miscellany Works of The Right Honovrable, 
Francis Lo. Verulam. 1631 Cleveland Poems 26 The 


Misselany Satyr, and the Fawn. 1639 Pearson Creed 
(1839)29 By their miscellany deities at Rome,, .they showed 
no nation was without its God. 1684 i title) Miscellany 
Poems Containing a New Translation of Virgills Eclogues, 
Ovid’s Love Elegies [etc.]. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 

Introd. 66, I have read, .all the miscellany Poems that have 
been published for twenty Years past. 1756 Amory Buncle 
(1825) I. 1 Miscellany thoughts upon several subjects, 
t Miseelleny. Obs. rare — A [Alteration of 

miscellen, Maslin 2 , after miscellany .] = Maslin 2 . 

1745 tr. Columella n. xi, It is proper to sow miscelleny, 
or barley fodder [orig. farragiuem) in a place that is plowed 
and sown every year. 

Miscelline, reading in mod. edd. of Jonson’s 
Volpone for misc’ line (see Maslin 2 c). 
Miseellirtg, obs. form of Maslin ‘A 
Miscelto, -tow, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 
f Misce'nsure, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrongful or 
undeserved censure. 

1613 l ’ey. Guiana in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 171 All 
men’s actions are subject to miscensure. 2643 Wither Vox 
F ad/. 117 A selfe-respect May cause mis-censures to be 
cast upon The Publike ) ustice. a 1684 Leighton Comm. 
1 Pet. ii. 6 (1693) 2 9 2 They cast him [rc. Christ] away by 
their iniscensures and reproaches put upon him. 

t Misce'nsure, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 

censure wrongfully or undeservedly, 

1611 Coryat Crudities 364, I hope the candid reader will 
not miscensure me for inserting this into my obseruations. 
1645 Wither Vox Pacif. 33 Ten hundred thousand tongues 
Shall censure them, who now mis-censure thee. 1663 — 
Lord's Prayer 35 Nor will [I] miscensure their charitable 
hope, who [etc.]. 

Hence f Misee 'insuring vbl. sb. 

1637 Sanderson Term. Pref. 11674) E 2 b, To prevent (if 
I could) the mis-censuring of these Sermons. 

f Misce'rfcify, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
certify inaccurately. So + Miseerti'ficate, in- 
accurate certification. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 22 Many prebendes . , bene 
double certified . . and some by wrong names or otherwise 
miscei tifyed. Ibid. c. 45 By reason .. of miscertifical of the 
said possessions. 

Mischance (mis|tfa*ns), sb. Forms: see 
Chance sb . ; also 5 miscaunce, -chanche, mes- 
hatrace. [a. OF. mesch,e)ance, -aunce. also mes- 
c hanche, mescance L. type *minuscadentiatn : see 
Mis- 2 and Chance sb.] 

1 . Ill-luck, ill-success. In early use often with 
stronger sense, disaster, calamity. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2902 Ouer homber he fley anon to 
wite him fram meschance. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 31 
God saue \>e from mischaunce, And 3iue (>e grace uppon 
grounde. c 1473 Partenny 5642 Anon it happned to hym 
gret miscaunce. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, ui. 89 Lords view 
these Letters, full of had mischance. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 
181 Tney..let downe with Cords, seuerall Messengers 
(that if one came to mischance, another might passe on). 1822 
Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. iv. (1869) 83 We are the sport of 
imbecility and mischance. 1833 Tennyson Lady ofShalott 
iv. ii, Beholding all his own mischance, Mute, with glassy 
countenance. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. iii. (tS 66) 191 
IF mischance should follow the neglect of this warning. 
personified, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1151 Amiddes 
of the temple sat meschaunce, With disconfort and sory 
contenaunce. 1742 Gray Spring -p, Brush’d by the hand 
of rough Mischance. 

2 . In particularized use : A piece of bad luck, a 
mishap, an unlucky accident ; f spec, an accidental 
injury or mutilation. In early use also, f a state 
of unhappiness, an evil fate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1182 In takinnlng als o H penance ]>e sal 
he send a lang meschance. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 229 
Mynne 3s nat, riche men to which a meschaunce pat dives 
deyed? a 1430 MYRC1899 Fowrty dayes for hat myscbawnce 
pow scbalt be in penaunce. 1377 in Ellis Orig. Lett. ser. 11. 
III. 56 Upon Monday here fell a mischaunce betwene two 
of my Lo. Chamberleyns men, and the on of them was killed 
in Powles churche yarde. 1587 Golding De Mornay i. (1617) 
7 When a man loseth an eye, an arme, or a legge, we do 
commonly say, it is a mischance. 1683 Wood Life 23 July 
(O. H. S.) III. 155 He had got a mischance by gunpowder. 
*758 Johnson Idler No. 55 p 7, I had secured it [sc. a book] 
against mischances by lodging two transcripts in different 
places. 1838 Dickens Nick, Nick, xxiv, First the right 
sandal came down, and then the left, and these mischances 
being repaired [etc.]. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home 

(1879) 145 The vicissitudes and mischances of sublunary 
affairs. 

3 . Phrases. + a. To fare , go to mischance ; to 
cast, chase , drive, put to mischance. To give (a 
person) mischance : to bring bad luck to, to over- 
whelm with disaster. To bid (a person) mis- 
chance : to wish him bad luck. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 7282 Pey cald hym 
traitour wyh manace, & to meschaunce pey scholde hym 
chace. c 13514 Chaucer Troylus n. 222 Lat us daunce, And 
cast your widwes habit to mischaunce. Ibid. v. 359 Thy 
swevenes . . Dryf out, and lat hem faren to mischaunce. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 325 And blame men bihynde 
her bakke and bydden hem meschaunce. c 1383 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 333 Enuye I preie to god 3eue hire myschaunce. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 142 What with swerd and with 
launce Many oon he gafe myschaunce. c 1460 _G. Ashuy 
Dicta Philos. 47 Otherwise your werkys gone to miscbanche. 
C1470 Hf.nry Wallace vi. 282 How he had put his pepill 
to myschance. 

+ to. In exclamations and imprecations, esp. in 
with mischance l = deuce take it ! Also How 
mischance . . ? Plow the devil . . ? Ohs. 

13.. Guy IVarw. 2533, & 3if ich Gij mete may, WiJ> mes- 


chaunce y sqlial him gret. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 
1362 Or how mischaunce sholde I dwelle there? c 1386 
— Manciple's Frol, ix Is that a cook of Londoun, with 
meschaunce? ex 386 — Man of Law's T. 816 The lordes 
styward— god yeve h im. meschaunce 1 c 1400 Rom. Rose 
7581 What? welcome with mischaunce now 1 1402 Jack 
Upland in Chaucerian Pieces (Skeat) 203 Than so shulde 
they be better than Christ himselfe, with miscaunce ! c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 34 She..hir husband dis- 
ceyvethe, alias 1 meschaunce 1 1526 Shelton Magnyf. 502 
God gyue you a very myschaunce ! 

e. By mischance : by an unlucky accident. 

AF. par mescheaunce (Britton) = ‘ by misadventure’. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 6 If it shall happen any of the 
said mares by mischaunce or casualte for to die. 1625 
Milton Death Infant 44 Wert thou some Starr which from 
the ruin’d roofe Of shak’t Olympus by mischance didst 
fall ? 1662 Graunt Bills Mart. viii. 48 Slain in Wars, killed 
by mischance, drowned at Sea. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xliv, When they met by mischance, he made sarcastic bows 
or remarks to the child. 1839 Tennyson Marr. Geraint 
112 And these dwoke him, and by great mischance He heard 
but fragments of her later words, 
d. Proverbs. 

14.. Hermes Bird Ixii. in Ashm. Theat. Chcm. (1652) 
225 A Chyldys Byrde, and a Chorlys Wyfe, Hath ofte 
sythys sorow and mischaunce. x6xx Cotgil s.v. Malheur , 
Mischances neuer come single. 

Misctoa-nce, v. Obs. or arch . [Mia- 1 1 .3 

1 . intr. To happen unfortunately. Also with 
dat. of person. 

1552 Huloet, Mischauncen, male euenire. a 1378 Lindb- 
say (Pitscoitie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 40 Behueing no 
falshoode to mischance him efterwart in respect of his 
hartlie messaige that come to him fre the inaistratis. 1391 
Spenser M. Hubberd 64 And still I hoped to be up ad- 
vaunced, . . but still it hath mischaunced. 1809 E. S. Bar- 
rett SettingSun I. 68 It so mischanc’d, A horde barbarian, 
. . Landing, spread death wherever they advanc’d. 

2 . pass. To be unfortunate ; to have bad luck. 

a 1342 Wvatt in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 36 Stephan said 
true, that my natiuitie Mischanced was with the ruler of 
May. <11378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 11 
He burnt the more for anger within himself, that he was 
so mischanced in this behalf. <7x586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
lxxxix. viii. All that him hate, be me shall he mischaunced. 

3 . intr. To have the ill-hick to do so-and-so. 

ifioo Fairfax Tasso xix. xcviii, On an ambush I mischanst 

to light Of cruell men. 

Hence Miscba ncmg vbl. sb. rare— 0 . 
x6xx Florio, Misucnimento, . . a mischaiicing. 

Mischa-nced, a. [f. Mischance sb. + -ed.] 
+ 1. Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-fated. Obs. 
c 1470 Henry IVallace vm. 320 Curssand fortoun off his 
myschansit [cd. 1570 mischancefull] cace. 1332 Huloet, 
Mischaunced, infortunatus. 

2 . Gone wrong. 

1875 O Schmidt Doctr. Descent xi. 255 From these [the 
Annulpsa] diverged on one side the '1 estacea, who might 
perhaps be called mischanced vertebrata, and on the other 
the true vertebrate animals. 

Mischa-nceful, a. Now arch, or poet. [f. 
Mischance sb. + -ful.] Unlucky, unfortunate. 

1303 R. Brunnf. Handl. Synne 3924 ^yf }>ou were euer 
payde of myschaunceful jiyng fat befyl to any man. 1570 
[see Mischanced, quot. c 1470]. 1394 H. Helmes Gesta 
Grayorum (1688) 22 This mischanceful Accident, .was a 
great Discouragement. 1872 Blackie Lays. Highl. 202 
Where wert thou when Sire Adam first Drew his mischance- 
ful breath ? 1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. Wks. 1896 I, 
734 Woe— woe ! What man was born mischanceful thus ! 

Misch.an.cie : see Meschancie. 

Mis chancy (nns,tja-nsi), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Mischance sb. + -y.] Unlucky. 

1313 Douglas VEneis ix. vii. 137 His freind and fallow 
deyr That sa myschancy was. 18x9 Blackw. Mag. V. 637 
Country Laird, attracted from afar, With some mischancy 
Writer to engage. 1838 Trollope Three Clerks xlvi. (1867) 
538 Circumstances were mischancy with Mr. Nogo. i860 
Reade Cloister Cf //. xix, If ever I was so mischancy as lo 
last so long as Ghysbrecht did. 

+ Mischa-nge. Obs. [Mis- 1 4 ] Change for 
the worse. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 20 b, The harte also shrink- 
[eth] together by reason of excessiue feare, heuinesse & mis- 
change. [marg. Soudain alteracion.] i595_ T. Maynarde 
Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 6 They gave us instructions for 
directinge our course, if, by foule weather or mischange, any 
should be severed. 

t Mischa-nging, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Wrong- 
ful interchange or substitution. 

1382 Wyclif Wtsd. xiv. 26 The mischaunging [1388 
chaungyng] ofbirthe [Vulg. nativiiatis immutatio]. 

Misehanter : see Mishanter. 

Mischa-rge, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] ‘A mistake in 
charging, as an account ; an erroneous entry in an 
account’ (1828-32 Webster), 

Mischa'rge, v. ?Now rare. [Mis- 1 1.3 
trans. To charge wrongly or falsely. 

X57X Golding Calvin on Ps. xvii. 3 He was mischarged 
with wrongful! hatred. 1383 — Calvin on Deut, xt. 240 If 
wee doe but misconster some one worde that is well spoken 
beholde wee mischarge the parLie, 1639 in T. Lechford's 
Note-Bk. (1885) 164 The said W. .. H. . . did .. overreckon 
misreckon .. & mischarge upon this Complt divers par- 
ticular things hereinafter expressed, a 1676 Hale Sheriff's 
Ace. x. (1683) 106 The most of the rest of the complaints 
were touching particulars mischarged, or not charged. 1833 
J. C. Hare in Philol. Mus. II. 222 [This] has led us to mis- 
charge the Greek verb with a double anomaly, 

t Mis changing, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 
Misaiming (of a weapon). 



MISCHEER. 


a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 247 b, He was with mis- 
charging of a speare. .pytyfullye slayne. 

Mischeantly, -variant of Mesokantly Obs. 

1600 Reg- Privy Council. Scot. VI. 97 Maist crewellie, 
barbarouslte and mischeantlie. 

t Mischee r, V. Obs. [Mis-I 7.] trans. To 
dishearten. 

C1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2380 The kyng haf> 
schame, and eke it hern mys-cherith. 

Mischief (mi-stjif), sb. Also 4-5 mes-, 4-6 
mys-, mis- ; 4 -ehif, -oheyf, -chive, chyve, 4-5 
-cheef, -ch.eff(e, -ehyef, 4-6 -chef(e, -cheve, 
Sc. -eheif(f), 5 -eheeffe, Sc. -cheyff, 6 -cheefe, 
-chyfe, Sc. -cheif(f)e, -sheif, 6-7 -ohiefe, 

7 -ehieve ; also 4 mechef, myshef, 6 mishief, 
mychief; pi. 4 -cheves, -cevis, 4-5 -ohevys, 
6 -chives, 6-7 -chieves, 5 — chiefs, [a. OF, mes- 
chief meschef, mechcf (mod. mechef), vbl. sb. f. 
meschever (see Mischieve) : cf. Pr. ntescap , OCat. 
menyscab , OSp. mescabo, OPg. mazcabo (Sp., Pg. 
menoscaho loss, deterioration).] 
fl. Evil plight or condition ; misfortune; trouble, 
distress; in ME. often, need, want, poverty. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20050 Womman sal peris o na barn, Ne 
nan wit mischiue be forfarn. c 1325 Song Deo Gratias 49 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 125, I schal seie Deo gracias In myschef and 
in bonchef bo|>e. c 1350 Will, Paterae 5131 Be merciabul 
to alle men hat in mechef arn. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
493 He ne lafte pat, for reyn ne thonder, In sikness ne 
in meschief, to visyte The ferrest in his parisshe. c 1400 
Maundev.(i839) xxviii. 287 That no man ^eve him. .nouther 
of Mete ne Drynk : and so schalle he dye in myschef. 1433 
Rolls of Par It. IV. 424/2 They bee nowe in grete myschief 
and necessite. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xii. 12 The 
kyng and the yong Spencer, seyng theym selfe thus beseged 
in thir myschiefe, and knewe no Comfort that myght come 
to them. 1590 C’tess Pembroke Antonie 1907 O breast 
where death (Oh mischief) [orig. ( h& rnichcf)] comes to 
choake vp vitall breath, a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems 
iii. 54 Htr mirrines with missheif ay is mixt. 1628 Earle 
Microcosm., Childe (Arb.) at Hee arriues not at the mis- 
chiefe of being wise. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. (1692) 55 
Alas ! we are not the same; that's our Mis-chief. 

+ b. With a and pi. A misfortune, calamity. 
<21350 St. Andrew 56 _ in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 4 
For pete t> at he had in mynde Of be grete mescheuys 
of mankynde. <1*380 Wyci.if Set. Whs. III. 204 penk 
..how God hap savyd pe fro deep and ober miscevis. 
<11400-50 Alexander 399 Lo, maister, slike a myschefel 
1481 Caxton Godfrey vi. 25 Alle the meseases & the mys- 
chiefs that the peple of our lord endured that tyme. 1633 
Ford 'Tis Pity ir. v, But Heaven is angry, and be thou re- 
solv'd Thou art a man.remark'd to taste a mischief. 

+ c. Phr. At mischief, at great (etc.) mischief 
[ = 0 F. a meschief, a grant meschief ]: in (great) 
misfortune, in evil plight; in distress; esp. in 
fight, at a disadvantage. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9855 Netheles bey 
were at meschef, (Tor to ascape pem were ful lef. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce xj. 604 The erll and his thus fechtand war At 
gret myscheiff. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vnr. i. (155,8) 3 b, Thou 
died in preson at mischefe like a wretch. 1 441-2 Chron. 
London (1827) 130 [He] haddehym at myschief redy to a 
popped hym inthe face with his dagger. *470-85 Malory 
A rthur ix. xxxii. 389 Allas said syr Tristram vpon my heede 
there is somrrte good Knygbte at meschyef. *558 G, 
Cavendish Poems (1825) II. 75 By cruel fortune at myschefe 
she ended. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 206 Of lait 
I saw thir lymmaris stand Lyke mad men at mischeif. 1579 
Spenser Sheph, Cal. Sep. 10 Or bene they chaffred ? or at 
tniscbiefe dead? [gloss, an vnusuall speache, but much 
vsurped of Lidgate, and sometime of Chaucer). 

2 , Harm or evil considered as the work of an 
agent or due to a particular cause. 

1480 Robt. Devyll (1707) 31 Greate myscheyf haue I do, 
and muche yll As to robbe and slea. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
lv. 3 They are mynded to do me some myschefe, so mali- 
ciously are they set agaynst me. 1545 Brink low Lament. 
26b, Ye haue.. done most myschefe in shuttynge vp of 
Godes worde from the people. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. i. 
237 If thou follow me, doe not beleeue But I shall doe thee 
mischiefe in the wood. 1813 — - Hen. VII l, n. i. 22. 1647 

Clarendon Hist. Reb, vt. § 102 They, .who had contrived 
the mischieve. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic u iii. (1840) 72 
The devil is seldom out of call when he is wanted for any 
mischief. 1818 Scott Rob Ray xxxvii, It was hardly possible 
two such damned rascals should colleague together without 
mischief to honest people. 1857 Rusk in Pol. Econ, A rt 
ii. (1868) 136 It is quite wonderful how much mischief may 
be done even by small capacity. 

b> An injury wrought by a person or other agent; 
an evil arising out of or existing in certain condi- 
tions. Now only in collect, pi. with the sense ‘ evil 
consequences V and in phr. to do oneself a mischief. 

<•*385 Chaucek L. G.W, 2331 Philomela, This false tbef 
Hath don this ladyyit a more myschef. 1530 Tindai.e 
Pract, Prel. Cvij, If any resisted them what so euer rais- 
cheuen they went about. 1580 Lylv Euphnes (Arb.) 338 Of 
two mischiefes the least is to be chosen. 1598 Yong Diana 
47 A mischeefe neuer comes alone. 1611 Bible Ps. Iii, 2 
Thy tongue deuiseth mischiefes. 1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely 
1, The Turks, would not fail to work them 1000 mis- 
chiefs by means of the new Garrison of Newhaussel. 1726 
Swift Gulliver 11. i, I.. made three huzzas, to shew that I 
had got no mischief by my_ fall. . 1774 Burke Sp, Amen 
Tax. Wks, 1842 I. 165 Infinite mischiefs would be the con- 
secmence of such a power, a 186a Buckle Civiliz, (1869) 
III. ii, 47 General mischiefs depend upon general causes. 
*871 Smiles Charac. ii. 11876) 58 The social mischiefs re- 
sulting from a neglect of the purifying influence of women. 

c. To ntake mischief •. to create discord or dis- 
sension, esp. by talebearing, Cf. Mischief-maker. 
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1884 Cassell’s Pam. Mag, May 374 She was always making 
mischief between them [jc. two lovers]. 

3 . Law. A condition in which a person suffers a 
wrong or is under some disability, esp. one which 
it is the object of a statute to remove or for which 
equity affords a remedy. Phr. + to be at a mischief. 

1596 Bacon Max. Com. Law ill. 11630) 26 Pleadings must 
be certain, because the aduerse party may know wherto to 
answer, or else he were at a mischief, which mischiefe is 
remedied by a demurrer. Ibid, ix. 48 Hee tooke his graunt 
subiect to that mischiefeat first. 1642 Coke On Litt. 11. 124 
The mischiefe before this Act was, That in a Writ of Dower, 
Unde nihil kabet, there were dayes of common retourn.. 
which was mischievous to the woman, in respect of the long 
delay. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. ii. 19 Everyscheme. . 
hath been hitherto found to be. .productive of more mis- 
chiefs than it would remedy. 1792 N. Chipman Rep. (1871) 
80, C. having notice, was not within the mischief and there- 
fore not within the equity of the remedy. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (yd. 2) IV. 524 If the adhering to such_ determinations 
is likely to he attended with inconvenience, it is a matter fit 
to be remedied by the legislature; which is able to prevent 
the mischief in future. 1828-32 Webster s. v. ( A new law 
is made to remedy the mischief. 

f b. Distinguished from inconvenience ; see 
quots. and Inconvenience 3 c. 

[1509: see Inconvenience sb. 3.] 1532 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. iuxlvi. 94 b, The law wyll rather suffre that myscheyf 
then the said inconuenience. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 618/1 True Justice punnisheth nothing but the evill 
act or wicked woord ; yet by the lawes of all kingdomes it 
is a capitall crime to devise or purpose the death of the 
King. . . And therfore the lawe in that case punnisheth the 
thought; for better is a mischeif, then an inconvenience. 
1622 [see Inconvenience sb. 3 c]. 1670 Ray Proa. 121 

Better a mischief, then an inconvenience. That is, better 
a present mischief that is soon over, then a constant grief 
and disturbance, a 1709 [see Inconvenience 3 c]. 

4 . + a. A disease or ailment. Obs. b. In medical 
parlance used simply to indicate a morbid condi- 
tion without further definition. 

1552 Huloet, Myschiefe beynge close or secrete, vlcus. 
*599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. iii. 13 To apply a morall medicine, 
to a, mortifying mischiefe. 1601 Holland Pliny I. xvu. 
xxiv.539The running mange or tettar, is a mischeefe peculiar 
unto the Fig tree.. 1755 Pott Chirurg. Observ. 135 A hernia 
where the abdominal tendon has no share in the mischief. 
*843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. ix. 98 Traces of in- 
flammatory mischief, *85o Winslow Oise.. Dis . Brain. 12 
The mischief established within the cranium, disorganizing 
the delicate tissue of the brain. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 130 When the mischief is confined to the lung. 

5 . Hurtful character or influence; mischievous- 
ness. Now rare or Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. it. v. § 2. 84 The conceit 
[that glass is poison] is surely grounded upon the visible 
mischiefe of glasse grossely or coursely powdered ; for that 
indeed is. mortally noxious. 1803 R. Hall Sentiments 
Pres. Crisis 45. The innocence of the intention abates 
nothing of the mischief of the precedent. *822 Good Study 
Med. IV, 78 This is a disorder of far greater mischief ana 
violence than the preceding. 

b. The phrase the mischief {of, .) is (that) is 
used idiomatically to single out the most unfortu- 
nate aspect or vexatious circumstance of an affair. 

. *660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 374 The mischief is, 
if we carry them out of their own air they die immediately, 
1677.W. Hughes Man of Sin 111. i. 5 Their dear Francis. . 
admired for a glorious Saint, was in his life time commonly 
taken for a silly Fool, by their own Confession. And tbe 
mischief is, for no small reason neither. *708 Swift Let. 
cone . Sacr. Test Wks. *751 IV. *70 But the mischief was, 
these Allies would never be brought to allow that the 
common Enemy was quite subdued. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 155 7 The mischief of flattery is.. that it suppresses 

the influence of honest ambition. *882 Ogilvik s-v., I have 
money enough, but the mischief is I have left my purse at 
home. 1896 A. E. Housman Shrofisk. Lad lxil, And faith, 
'tis pleasant till ’tis past : The mischief is that 'twill not last. 
1 6. Evil-doing, wickedness. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory A rthur ix. xix. 367 By thy meschyef and 
thy vengeaunce thou hast destroyed the mooste noble 
Knyght. 1535 Coverdale Gen. vi. 5 V 8 earth was corrupte 
in ye sight of God and full of myschefe. 1593 Q. Enz. 
Boeth. 1. pr. v. (1899) 15 Of mischefz or fraudes of thy slaun- 
derers [orig. sceleribus fraudibusque ddatorum\. 1596 
Dalrymple tr . Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 161 With a plumpe 
he fercelie fallis in al kynde of mischeife [orig. in omnia 
flagitiorum 4 turpitudinum genera]. 1611 Bible Acts 
xiii. 10 O full of all subtilty and all mischiefe. 

7 . A cause or source of harm or evil: often 
applied to a person whose conduct or influence is 
harmful; a worker of mischief; also, in milder 
sense, one who causes petty annoyance or acts in a 
vexatious or annoying manner. 

*586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 42 He was called.; 
the Plague of the Common-Weal, the mischiefe of men. 1599 
B. J onson Ef. Man out of Hum. v. v, 0, my good Mischiefe I 
art thou come? *642 Trapp Comm. Gen. xvi. 12 Mahomet, 
the mischiefe of mankinde, 1660 F. Bkookk tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav., 174 One ofthejarrs ofwater broke, which was a great 
mischiefe to them, and a very important losse. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1039^ The contrary she proves, a thorn Intestin, far 
within defensive arms A cleaving mischief, a 1704 T. Brown 
Sat. agst. Woman Wks. 1730 1. 55 The sex are all Pandoras, 
mischiefs all, *708 _Mrs. Centlivre Busy Body ye. iv, B’ye, 
bye, deareel Ah mischief 1 how you look now ! B’ye, b’ye, 
i78oCowpF.r< Progr. Err. 302 The sacred implement I now 
employ Might prove a mischief, or at best a toy. *8 16 Byron 
Ch, Har. nr. xlix, Many a tower for some fair mischief won, 
1825-80 Jamieson, Mischief, a vexatious or ill-deedie person ; 
as, s Yere a perfect mischief’. 1890 Spectator 5 July 
Unionists Such as Mr. Caine, .are positive mischiefs to the 
party. *891 J, Evelyn Baffled Vengeance 191 A curly- 
, headed mischief known by the name of J inuny. 


MISCHIEF. 

8. Vexatious or annoying action or conduct ; 
chiefly, conduct causing petty injury or trouble to 
others by way of sport, without any ill-will. Also, 
a tendency to or disposition for such conduct. 

1784 Cowper Tiroc. 207 Childish in mischief only and in 
noise. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Leg. Sleepy Hollow 
(1821) II. 303 He was always ready for either a fight or a 
frolic ; had more mischief than ill-will in his composition, 
*834 Marryat P. Simple II. viii. 118 The midshipmen are 
..lull of fun and frolic. I’ll bet a wager there’ll be a bob- 
bery in the pig-sty before long, for they are ripe for mischief. 

9 . Phrases, chiefly expletive and imprecatory, 
fa. With a mischief : (a) used as an expletive, 
esp. parenthetically in questions, as What with 
a mischief . J (also What a mischief. . ?) ; (b) — 
with a vengeance. Obs. 

1538 Elvot Diet, Add., A hi in malam rein , go hens with 
a mischefe. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v., Mains , Quid tua 
(malum) ulrefert ? what, with a mischiefe, haste thou to doe 
with it ? 1572 T. Smith in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. IV. 8 
What a mischeefe meanethe hee to write unto mee of new 
Starres and Astronomers, and telleth menotliitigeof my come- 
ing home ? 1611 Cotgr. s. v. Chemise , Hee raised them with 
a mischiefe, roused them with a vengeance, a 1625 
Flf/ichf.r Nice Valour it. i. (1647) 152 Hold still thechaire, 
with a grand mischiefe to you. 1630 J. Taylor (Water- P.) 
Wks. 11.96/2 The matronly medicines, .of this., woman, will 
in a little time make her encrease with a vengeance, and 
multiply with a mischiefe. *640 Nabbes Bride iii. ii, Y’are 
welcome with a mischiefe to the occasion that brought you 
hither. 1722 Swift in J. Duncombe Lett. (1773 II 5, I 
wonder how a mischief you came to miss us. *822 Scott 
Higel xxvii, Bide doun, with a mischief to ye. 

b. In imprecatory sentences, e. g. A mischief 
on... I A mischief take . . / 

*5*9 Inferl. Four Elem. 535 A myschyfe on it ! c 1550 
Bale K. Johan (Camden) 95 It is Sedicyon, God gyve hym 
a very myschiefe. a 1553 Udall Royster D. iv. iii. (Arb.) 
62 A mischiefe take his tokens. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. 
11, iv. (1616) 545 Did I not tell you ? mischiefe ! _ *668 
Dryden Even. Love iv. Wks. 1701 I. 317 And a mischief 
of all foolish disguisements, for my part. 

e. Hence (like the plague, etc.) the mischief is 
used colloq . and dial, as a euphemistic substitute 
for * the devil chiefly in the phr. to play the mis- 
chief (with), and in questions What \how, etc.) the 
mischief. . ? (cf. a). Also to go to the mischief. 

_ 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 283 What the mischiefe 
is this that thou hast for thy sadelle ? 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
Fair 1. i, What the mischief do you come with her ; or she 
with you? a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. v. 1 2 Ith 
name of mischiefe what did you meane? 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 125 This unlucky characteristic played the 
mischief with him in one of his love affairs. _ *8*8 M iss 
Ferrif-r Marriage xv, Boys may go to the mischief, and 
be good for something. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxxi. 
375 Why the mischief should he not set about the work at 
once ? 1867 — Chron. Barset II. xii, That butcher in Silver- 
bridge was playing the mischief with him. *892 Kipling 
Barrack-r. Ballads 24 You ’eathen, where the mischief 
'ave you been ? 

fd. Words of mischief \ abusive language, abuse. 
rare— 1 . (Cf. Mischieve v. 4.) 

J555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. vi. 86 They curse 
him, and reuyle him with all woordes of mischiefe. 

10 . Comb, (chiefly objective), as mischief-doer, 
-founder, -master, - monger , - sufferer , -taker ; mis- 
chief-boding, -doing, -hatching, -loving, -tainted, 
-•working adjs. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. xxv. A "mischief-boding ray. 
*822 Cobbett Weekly Reg. 4 May 304 Representing ine as 
a*mischief,doer to the country. x8oo Coleridge Piccolom. 
iv. i, Thus compel Into my service that old "mischief- 
founder. 1835 T. P. Kennedy Horse-Shoe Robinson xxxiv. 
205 Some "mischief-hatching fiend. *810 Splendid Follies 
II. 51 The "mischief-loving imp. 1587 Golding Ovid' s Met. 
Xiii. 158 Would God this "mischeef mayster had in verrye 
deede beene mad. i6ao Shelton Quix. II. iv. 23 That 
Cheater, that arrant "Mischiefe-monger. *888 England 
18 Aug. ii/i The Grand Old Mischief Monger at the head. 
*552 Huloet, "Myschiefe sufferer, or taker, sceleratus. 
*598 F. Rous Thule B, That rout of "mischief-tainted 
tlieeues. 1902 Forln, Rev. Jan. 41 A child in the "mischief- 
working hands of his own childishness. 

Mischief (mi 'stjif), 7/. arch. Forms: see prec. 
sb. [f. Mischief sb. Cf. the earlier Mischieve.] 

1 . trans. To inflict injury upon ; = Mischieve v. 3. 

1483 Cat A. Angl. 241/1 To Mischefe, eruntfinare. 1533 

More Debell. Salem Wks. 971/1 He wil of lykelihode hate 
& mischief any man by whome he taketh any harme. 1605 
Armin Foole upon. F. (1880) 25 He, that mischiefes many, 
sometimes wrongs himselfe. *6** Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xx. (1623^ 967. Britaine hauing so many Sea-townes and Out- 
lets to mischiefe the English traflicke. 1682 Bunyan Holy 
War 195 Whomever I mischief, whomever I wrong, to 
me it is musick, when to others mourning. 1855 Singleton 
Virgil's F.cl. iii. I. *5 If you had not somehow mischiefed 
him, You would have died. 

2 . To do physical harm to ; = Mischieve 3 b. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vnr. 248 The flearis than with erll 
Patrik relefd To fecht agayn, quhar mony war myscheifd. 
*483 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 29 The ctosse in the merkyth 
place is lyke . . to myschef sume man. *573 Tusskk Husb. 
(1878) 62 The rack is commended for sauing of doong, so 
set as the old cannot mischiefe the yoong. *607 Markham 
Caval.v. (1617) 57, I haueseene them run away, ouer-throwe 
. . the Coach, and mischiefe the Coach-man. 1667 Decay Chr. 
Piety (1668) 74 ’Tis a certain Indication of madness to 
tear and mischief those things that would be useful to us. 
1702 C, Mather Magn. Chr, vi. v. (1852) 393 Havingset his 
dbg to mischief his neighbor’s cattel. 1858 Trench Parables 
xx. u877)356The barren tree mischiefed the land, ‘ troubled ’ 
it, as Bishop Andrewes renders the word. 


MISCHIEFFUL, 
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refl. a 1470 Gregory in Hist. Coll. Cit. Lond. (Camden) 213 
There myght noo man come unto them ovyrthe pavysse for 
the naylys that stode up-ryghte, but yf he wolde myschyffe 
hym sylfe. 1547 Boorde Bren. Health clxxi. 61 At length 
they do fal mad, or do mischefe themselfe. 1634-5 in Notes 
Gleanings (Exeter 1889) II. 187 To.. cut theire owne 
throats or otherwise murder, of mischeife themselves. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. 191 When the two Ladders were taken 
down, no Man living could come down to me without mis- 
chiefing himself. 

absol. 1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. v. too A Bullet 
of Wax will mischief without melting. 167a R. Wild Poet. 
Licent. 33 Their Breath will mischief far beyond a Gun. 

3. intr. To suffer injury ; = Mischieve i. 

a 1510 Douglas K. Hart n. 71 Len me thy cloke, to gys 
me for ane quhyle ; Want I that weid in fayth I will tms- 
cheif. 1598 F. Rous Thule B, Which done she weepes 
vpon her pitchie dore, That she should in ere she had 
mischief’d more. 

Mischieifal (mi'stjififul), a. Now dial, [f. 
Mischief sb. + -fcjl.] Full of mischief. 

+ 1 . Unfortunate, disastrous. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4622 Also y telle by 
iustyng, per-of cumf) myschefful pyng. C1470 Henry 
Wallace m. 410 Thar selff was caus of this myschefull 
chance. Ibid. iv. 748. 

2 . Of persons : Full of or prone to do mischief; 
mischievous. Now dial. 

154X Paynell Catiline xlii. 69 The common weale, through 
the cursed counsell of mischiefull cytesyns is brought into 
so great daunger. 1834 Landor Exam. Shahs. Wks. 1853 
II. 284/2 This is the mischief-fullest of all the devil's imps. 
1896 Warm. Word-bk ., Mischiefful, mischievous. 

3. Involving mischief, rare ~ K 

1772 Foote Nabob in. Wks. 1799 II. 318 For mischiefful 
matters there wasn’t a more ingenious, .lad in the school. 
Mrschief-mafker. One who makes mischief 
(see Mischief 2 c) ; one who foments discord, esp. 
by talebearing. 

1710 M. Henry Disp. Reviewed Wks. 1853 II. 466/2 None 
but a tale-bearer, that great mischief-maker, will reveal 
such secrets. 1785 Hutton Bran New Wark (E.D.S.) 
188/121 At present there er in ivvery neak ta manny mischief- 
makers. 1848 Ld. Brougham Of Revolutions Wks. 1857 
VI II. 332 The trade of the agitator, the professional mis- 
chief-maker. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 138 Elizabeth, 
who is weak enough to believe what mischief-makers tell her. 

So Mi scliief-maiking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1715 Rowe Lady Jane Gray v. Wks. 1728 III. 74 I’ll., 
know What ’tis the Mischief-making Priest intends. 1818 
Byron Juan 1. xxv, A little curly-headed,. .And mischief- 
making monkey. 1825 Scott in Lockhart Life{ 1839) VIII. 
118 Byron loved mischief making. 1896 W. Black Briseis 
xx, A piece of mischief-making between two school-girls— 
about a music-master. 

t MiscMe'Vable, a. Obs. [f. Mischieve v. 4- 
-able (in an active sense).] Mischievous, harmful. 

1680 Filmer Patriarcha iii. § 7 If a King did strictly 
swear to observe all the Laws, he could not without Perjury 
give his Consent to the Repealing, .of any Statute, .which 
would be very mischievable to the State. 

t MiscMe'vanee. Obs. [? f. Mischieve v. + 
-ance.] Harm, injury, damage. 

1600 Holland Livy 11. xv. 549 Unlesse they would be 
executors of their owne wrongs, and_ seeke their owne 
mischievance. 1628 [Sir F. Hubert] Life § Death Edw, IT 
cclvii, Nor [let] common curses, caus’d by public greeuance, 
Draw iudgment down on you for their mischieuance. 

Mischieve (miS|tjrv), v. Now dial, or arch. 
Also (4-5 mas-, 4-6 mys-), 4-5 -chieva, -chyeve, 
4-6 -cheve, 5 -clxeeve, -chews, 5-6 Sc. mischeif, 
-cheive, 7 misehive. [a. OF. meschever to be 
unfortunate, come to grief, f. mes- Mis- A + chever 
Cheve : cf. Sp. menoscabar to impair. 

That the Scottish forms in f belong to this word rather 
than to Mischief v. is attested by the rimes and the modern 
pronunciation.] 

f 1 . intr. To suffer harm or injury; to meet with 
misfortune; to come to grief, ‘miscarry’. Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. <1810) 171 He said, ‘pei salle 
mischeue ’, whan he pat tibing herd. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. 
XH. 119 And his sones al-so for pat synne myscheued. c 1420 
Pallad. on H usb. 1. 614 And up thai wol atte eve Into a tree 
lest thai by nyght myscheve. 14.. in Q. Eliz. Acad. 85 
Whene pryde is moste in prys ..penne schall englonde mys- 
chewe. a 1450 Hoccleve Learn to die 344 in Min. Poems 
193 He mischeeueth where as he wende han recouered be. 
1450-1530 Myrr, our Ladye 34 Yt bathe not bene sene, that 
euer eny place myscheued where goddes seruyce was 
deuoutly kepte. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Caesar's Comm. 78 
To make supplications for all soules, and specially for such 
as had mischieued in France in the time of that warre, 

2 . trans. To afflict or overwhelm with mis- 
fortune ; to bring to destruction or ruin. 

1388 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 272 The chyrche is grevyd,., 
Andsosumebe myschevyd. cxt^o Alphabet of 'Tales 3 Why 
hase bou loste and mysehevid so many sawlis as Jjou hase 
done? 1431 Rolls ofParlt. V. 224/2 Thaugh he [sc. John 
Cade] be dede and myscheved. _ 1513 Douglas AEneis 11. x. 
1 12 And tho beheld 1 all the citie mischevit. 1526 Skelton 
Magnvf. 2360 So I am lapped in aduersyte, That dyspayre 
wellnyghe had myscheued me ! 1621 Bp. Mountagu Dia- 
tribw 212 You may haply fall foule, where you may be 
mischieued for euer. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 1, xi, 34 
They who thy fair head mischieved Of such a deed the cost 
shall well aby. 

3 . To inllict injury or loss upon ; to do harm 
to ; to injure, damage. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 41 Many folde tymes we have 
ben deceived and mysehevid thoroughe suche dissimuled 
trewes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xx il. 5 Excess of thocht 
dois me mischeif. a 1600 Montgomerie Misc. Poems v. 7 
Melancholie misebeivis my mind, That I can not rejose. 


X645 Bp. Hall Treat. Content, 71 The Male-content, 
whether hee bee angry or sad, mischieves himself both 
wayes. 1687 R. L’Estrange Brief Hist. Times 1. 7 Whatso- 
ever Mischiev’d the One, must needs do the Other a Service. 
1707 Reflex, vpon Ridicule 177 Desire of mischieving those 
who are happier than they. 

b. To do physical or bodily harm to ; to wound, 
hurt. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7429 A sad man full sone, }?e sun of 
Theseus, Segh Achilles myscheuyt. 1465 Paston Lett. II. 
203 Ther fylle uppon me befor Sevayne dore xij. of hes men 
. .and ther they wold have myscheved me. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis x. xiii. 20 A gret speyr, quharwith he feyll mysebevit. 
1530 Palsgr. 637/1 Beware of yonder horse, for he wyll 
myscheve as many as come within his reache. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. x. 412 The onely Armes that mischiev'd us in all 
those Battels and Incounters. 168a Flavel Near 7$ Francis 
Spira.. would have mischieved himself had not his friends 
prevented him. 1723 Sloane Jamaica II. 6 Some they., 
mischiev'd to Death with certain Pricks of small Sticks 
sharply pointed. 1825 80 Jamieson, To mischieve , to hurt. 
1836 J. Struthers Dychmont vaPoet. Wks. (1830! II. 67 
With dye vats chok'd, with engines deav’d And countless 
nuisances mischieved. 

f 4 . To abuse, slander. (Cf. Mischief sb. § d.) 

1656 Manasseh ben Israel find. Jud. is Men mis- 
chieving the Iewes to excuse their own wickednesse. 1674 
Scrivener Course Div. n. v. 388 Sometimes you shall hear 
from them somewhat religiously (as it were) spoken, when 
they intend thereby to misehive and abuse it [sc. Religion], 
1783 W. Forbes Dominie 14 Some strain'd their lungs, And 
very loud me mischiev’d With their ill tongues. 

t Mischieved,///. a. Obs. [f. Mischieve v. 
+ -ED 1 . Cf, OF. meschevi unfortunate.] Ruined, 

1380 Tusser H usb. x. 1x878) 23 Happie is he. .that can take 
heede by the fall of a mischieued man. 

Mischieving, vbl. sb. Now dial, or arch, 
[f. Mischieve v. + -mg 1 ] fa. Mishap, mis- 
fortune, disaster. Obs. b. Injury, hurt, damage. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7706 peruore berinne welpzWuel] 
mony mis cheuing. 1432 Rot is of Par It. IV. 405/2 For 
reboylyng or wexyng long or unresonabie excesse of suehe 
lyes, or sum other untrowedmeschevyng. thei wex all noght 
or lilell of value, c 1447 in J arrow 4 Wearmoutlt (Surtees) 
241 Y° said kepper and his felowe durste nott abide w l in y“ 
said place for drede of mychevyng. 1737 W histon Josephus, 
Hist. 11. xviii. § 4 He abused both to the mischieving of his 
countrymen. 

t Mischieving, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Mischieve 
v. + -ing t.] Hurtiul, injurious. 

x6zx Lady M. Wroth Urania 3x3 He might chuse the 
most mischeuing, and most speeding hurt for him. 

Mischievous (mistfivos), a. Forms : a. 4 
mischxtos, myschefous, 4-5 mesehevous, 4-6 
mis-, mysdhevous, 5 meschievous, -chyevous, 
myschievos, -us, -es, mysehyvys, myshtevouse, 
6 misclievos, mischefous, misohevus, mis- 
cMefous, misclaivous, miseheevous, Sc. mis- 
eheivous, mischeifais, 7 mischeifous, 6- mis- 
chievous. j 3 . 6-8 miselievious, 7- dial, mis- 
chievious. [a. AF. mesehevous (c 1400), f. OF. 
meschev-er Mischievk v. or meschef Mischief sb. : 
see -ous. 

The stressing on the second syllable was common in 
literature till about 1700; it is now dialectal and vulgar.] 

■fT. Unfortunate, calamitous, disastrous. Chiefly 
of events ; also occas. of persons, miserable, 
needy, poverty-stricken. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne. Chron. (1810) 158 Whan kyng R. herd 
of bat mischuos tide [orig. la ineschaunce\ , & how his 
schippis misferd. c X380 Wyclif Wks, (1880J 389plsalmes- 
jevyoge hap made alle owre rewme. .full pore and nedy 
and myscheuous. c 1412 Hoccleve De Ileg. Princ, 4713 
pogh pat a man disceuere & pleyne To many a lord his 
mescheuous myserie. c 1430 Merlin 5 Synne draweth bothe 
man and woman to myshevouse ende. 1556 Lauder Trac- 
tate 4S3 Quho list to pryde pretend, May be assurde of ane 
misetieuous end. 1363-83 Foxe A. <y M. II. 810/2 Who 
sayde..that before this day seuenth night Hunne should 
haue a mischieuous death. 

absol. a 1380 St. Augustine 870 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg, 
(1878) 76 pe vessel.. of holichirche .. He .wolde breke and 
meue hit smal, pe mescheuous to parte wip al. 

2 . Of persons and animals, or their dispositions : 
Producing or designing mischief or harm ; inflict- 
ing damage or injury ; having a harmful influence or 
intent. 

Now rare, owing to the predominance of sense 4. 

*473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 11 The Lorde Say .. and 
other myscheves peple that were aboute the Kynge. 1335 
Coverdale Susanna 28 Y° two elders came also, full of 
myscheuous ymaginacions agaynst Susanna, to bringe her 
vnto death. 1563 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates Wks. (S.T.S.) 
II. 33 Quhen that mischeuous Nestorius. . began to ryve the 
flok of Christe, 1395 Spenser Epithal. 342 Ne let mis- 
chivous witches with.theyr charmes . . Fray us. 1601 Shaks. 
Jut. C. it. i. 33 Thinke him as a Serpents egge, Which 
hatch’d, would as his kinde grow mischieuous. And kill 
him in the shell. .1677 in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. v. 37 Some mischievous persons to dishonour my Lord 
Chancellour. .stole the Mace and the two purses. 1724 
Richardson De Foe’s . Tour Gt, Brit. (1769) IV. 33 A 
People uncivilized, warlike, and very mischievous, commonly 
called Highland-men ; who, being the true Race of antient 
Scots, speak Irish, i860 Wharton Law Lex. (ed. 2) s. v. 
A nimals, Domestic animals, or animals not naturally mis- 
chievous, such as dogs or oxen. _ 

3 . Of things, events, actions : Fraught with or 
entailing mischief or harm ; having harmful effects 
or results. 

a. c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 390 pis mischeuous peruert- 


MISCHOOSE. 

ynge of cristis ordenance, c 1471 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 277 
Thayre myschevus dedis avaylid ham nouglue.. 1533 Eden 
Treat. Newe dud. (Arb.) 31 They committed innumerable 
wronges and mischieuous actes. 158a Stanyhurst Aineis 
11. (Arb.) 51 Through wals downe razed wee draw thee mis- 
cheuus engyn. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. c 3 b, The 
mischievous Storm continuing. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 
Wks. 1874 I. S3 Vicious actions are, to a great degree, 
actually punished as mischievous to society. 1792 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 398 The opinions, principles, and practices, 
which I thought so very mischievous. .1870 Lowell A moug 
my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 195 A mischievous fallacy. x888 
Bryce Amer. Comnvw. I. xxvi. 403 To resist a momentary 
impulse of their constituents which they think mischievous. 

fi. 1371-2 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. II. 121 Thair 
mischevious querrell. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche x.. cclxvii, 
Th’ alarmed Gadarens . . loading him with chains and 
fetters, hop'd They now had his mischievious torrent stop’d. 
1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 323 Love without discretion is 
a mischievious thing. 1747 in Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. xxx 
The many mischevious consequences that arose [etc.]. 

4 u Of persons, their conduct, etc. : Disposed to 
or characterized by acts of playful malice or petty 
annoyance. 

1676 Wycherlf.y PI. Dealer v. i, Don't we esteem the 
Monky a Wit amongst Beasts, only because he’s mis- 
chievous? -1726 Swift Gulliver it. i, And well remembering 
how mischievous all Children among us naturally are to 
Sparrows, Rabbits [etc.]. 1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain 
11. ix. 432 She .. was only waked by Meta, standing over 
her with a sponge, looking very mischievous. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gl. xix. viii. (1872) VIII. 260 M. de Voltaire had., 
a big Ape, of excessively mischievous turn ; who used to 
throw stones at the passers-by. 

5 . Comb., as mischievous-eyed, -minded adjs. ; 
•f* miscbievous-stomached a., ill-tempered. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 123 b, Moyles 
that., are., rugged of their body, and mischeuous stomaked 
[orig. animo indomito ]. 1641 True Rel. Dev. Des. Pap. 
Oaf. A 3 Mischievous minded wretches. 1887 P. McNeill 
Blawearie xv. 1x6 ‘ Hey, chappie ’. cried out a mischievous- 
eyed wench, quite unable to restrain her mirth. 

Mischievously (mi'stjivsslt), adv. [f. prec. 
-t- -ly a .] in a mischievous manner. 

+ 1 . Unfortunately, disastrously, miserably. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14107 Mescheu- 
ously pen fel such cas pat sire Wawayn slayn per was. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 387 per schuld no man haue be 
mischeuously nedy. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iv. xxiii .heading, 
Duke Brennus delighting to rob and steale, mischievouslye 
ended. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 182 Except ze 
mend,, .je sail end all mischeupuslie. x66o R. Coke Power 
4 Subf. 166 The same judgment is to be given upon him, 
who mischievously ended his life with pain. 

+ 2 . Wickedly. (Of. Mischief sb. 6.) Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. vii. 424 His squyers they said 
hit was foul done, and meschyeuously. 

3. In such a manner as to produce injury or 
damage ; with injurious effect, result, or intention. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxiv. 17 Sic deidlie dwawmes so 
miscbeifaislie-.hesmyhairtouirpast. 1512 Act 4 Hen. Fill, 
c. 20 Preamble, The said, .myschevously disposed persons. 
1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11.(1882) 6 To dispense with them 
that shall thus mischieuouslye behaue themselues. <2x6x4 
Donne Biabai aro? (1644) 74 Not likely to write any thing 
in jest mischieuously interpretabie. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. iv. § 134 The King was very mischievously advised. 
1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 339 By mischievously endeavouring 
to foment a civil war. 1(139 /Fhirlwall Greece xi, II. 76 
Though it was often mischievously abused, it may be 
questioned whether it was not a salutary precaution. 1885 
Truth 28 May 839/2 Lord Beaconsfield never exercised his 
patronage so mischievously as when he raised Dr. Ryle 
to the Bench. 

4 . With playful maliciousness. 

1730 W. Harte Ess. Sat. 8 The Verse. .nicely pointed in 
th’ Horatian way Wounds keen, like Syrens mischievously 
gay. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1883) 89, I had rather his 
teeth should mischievously press my finger than the richest 
ring of the imperial treasure. 1803 Lamb Let. to Coleridge 
13 Apr), I mischievously wished that by some inauspicious 
jolt the whole contents might be shaken. 

Mischievousness (mi-stjivasnes). [-ness.] 
The quality or condition of being mischievous; 
injuriousness, harmfulness, pemiciousness. 

1567 Lucres $ Euritilus G ij b (Roxb.) 130 Myscheuousnes 
be not too be increased but too be lessed. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Rev, xii. 3 A Dragon, the devil is called .. for his 
roischievousnesse. ax 715 Burnp.t Own Time in. (1724) I. 
525 Many were sensible of the mischievousness of such a 
precedent 1790 Marshall Rvr. Econ. Midi. 56 A striking 
instance of the . . mischievousness of mice. 1829 Bentham 
Justice Cod. Petit., Abr. Petit. Justice 3 The system . . 
would remain as it does in all its mischievousness. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 1 Dec. 5/4 The tendency to scandal-mon- 
gering. .only equalled, .in mischievousness by the spirit of 
rationalism. 

Mischoi'ce. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong or improper 
choice. 

a 1684 Leighton Comm, x Pet. i. 13 (1693) 132 The great 
error of Mans mind, .is the diverting of the soul from God, 
. .and this mischoyce is the very root of all our miseries. x88a 
Advance (Chicago) x June, A mis-choice at such a time 
would be a misfortune. 1891 Daily News 2 Nov. 4/8 The 
mis-choice or misuse of a pronoun. 1896 J. Watson Mind 
of Master v. 99 Sin is not merely a mistake or a misfit; it 
is a deliberate mischoice. 

Mischocse, v. [Mis- 1 r.] irans. and intr. 
To choose wrongly ; to make a wrong choice (of). 

c 1250 //««. 4- Ex. 190 In 5 e moste and in Se leste he [nr. 
Adam] Tories His louerd-hed quuanne he mis-ches. <2x407 
Scogan Moral Ballad 187, I wolde be sory, if that ye mis. 
chese. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxv. § 3 Unlesse they [jpc, 
ceremonies] be either greatly mischosen . , or els [etc.]. 
1601 Stow Ann. 1286 (an. 1596) But that we mischose the 












MISCHRISTEN. 

daie attempting so great a worke vpon his date of rest. 
1663 Boyle Occas. Reft. i. vii. (1848) 89 If tli’ end be not 
mischosen, the means are to be estimated by their tendency 
thereunto, 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Shakspere (1850) 149 
The madness with which the passing age tnischooses the 
object on whicli all candles shine. 

So Miselioo'sing vbl. sb., Mischo'sen ppl. a. 
c 1400 Rule St. Bend (Verse) 2247 pal sal cum To reknyng 
on pe day of dome For jjer myschesing j;am prnang. 1397 
Hooker Reel. Pol. v. lxii. § 20 This and the like imschosen 
resemblances. 1643 Milton Divorce Wks. 1851 IV. 52 
To. -shut up., the one with a mischosen mate, the other 
in a mistaken calling. Hid. 87 Whom .. onely marriage 
ruins, which doubtlesse is not the fault of that ordinance, 
for God gave it as a blessing, nor ahvayes, of mans mis- 
choosing. 1893 Century Mag'. Aug. 577/1 [A_cat] whose 
mi*-chosen_tail was already a source of questioning self- 
contemplation. 

t Mischrrsten., ». Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] = Mis- 

BAPTIZE 1 . 

a 1631 Donne Semi. (1649') II. xxiv. 201 They did not 
onely mis-canonize men, made Devills Saints, but they mis- 
christened men, put names to persons, .that never were, 

Misehuos, obs. form of Mischievous. 
Miscibility (misibHiti). [f. Miscible: see 
-MY.] The quality or condition of being miscible j 
capability of being mixed ( with something else). 

*754 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 6S3 The miscibility of platina 
with metallic bodies. 1780 Ibid. LXXV 1 . 118 Miscibility 
with water. 1896 Blackw. Mag. May 685 The miscibility of 
racial traits. iSflAJlbutt's Syst. Med. V. 248 The solubility, 
miscibility with fluids, and cohesiveness of the dust. 

Miscible (mi’sibT), a. ( sb . ) [ad. L. type *m£s- 
cibilis , f. miscere to mix ; see -ible. Cf. F. mis- 
cible.'] Capable of being mixed (with something). 

1570 Dee Math. Pref, * iij, When you haue two thinges 
Miscible, whose degrees are truely knowen. 1660 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, ix. (1687) 567/1 The Soul of the World God 
inkindled in the midst. .; which (Soul) being not easily mis- 
cible, was not without difficulty contemperated. 1750 G. 
Hughes Barbados 106 Tho’ oils in general . .are not miscible 
with water. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 163 All these had kept 
the landed and monied interests more separated in France, 
less miscible. 1807 T. Thomson Chew. (ed. 3) II. 380 
Alcohol lias a strong affinity for water, and is miscible 
with it in every proportion. 1885 Goooale Physiol. Dot. 
(1892) 221 Two liquids which are not miscible— for instance, 
oil and water. 

+b. sb. A substance that will mix with another. 
1660 Ingelo Bentiv. <$• Ur. n. (1682) 126 Produc’d by the 
Commixture of such antecedent Miscibles. 1678 _R. Rus- 
ssll tt.Geber 11. 1. ti. iii. 43 In Animals, .there is not a 
perficient Proportion, nor miscibles of Proportion, nor 
Qualities of Miscibles. 

Hence Mi’acihleness rare ~ miscibility, 

1736 Bailey (fold, Miscibleness. 

Mis-cipber (misjsartbi), v. rare. [Mis - 1 1.] 
trails. To express wrongly in cipher; fto affix a 
wrong numeral figure to. 

1644 Marq. Ormonde Let. in Carte Call. (1735) 290 The 
person's name, from whom it was sent, .[was] certainly mis- 
cyphered. 1657 J. Sergeant Schism DispacEt X72 He 
proceeds, upon this mistake of his own and the Printer’s 
mis-ciphering it, to call my sixth the seventh. 1893 
S. R. Gardiner in Hamilton Papers (Camden) 22 Aversion 
[note : Sic. ? mis-ciphered for * diversion 
Mis-citatiou (miS|S3itf I- Jan). [Mis- 1 4.] In- 
correct citation. 

1634 Be. Hall Residue Contempt 190 What a mis-citation 
is this ? ‘ Moses commanded ’. The law was Gods, not 
Moseses. 1896 Saintsbury Hist. -igth Cent. Lit. v. 250 He 
made his own case worse by mis-citation, 

Mis-cite (mis^ai-t), v. [Mis- 1 1.] Irons. To 
cite or quote incorrectly. Also Misevting vbl sb. 

i5gt Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. iii 939 So Antichrists.. 
Miss-cite the Scriptures, a 1609 Donne Lett., To Sir H. 
Goodyere (1651) 161 For this particular Author, I looked for 
more prudence.. in him, in avoiding all miscitings, or mis- 
interpretings. 1620 llr. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy 1. i, If 
Satan haue mis-cited the psalme ‘ Hee shall giue Ilis angels 
charge ouer thee *, for temptation. 1700 Collier and Def. 
Short View 20 Is the Testimony miscited ? 1899 iVcstm. 
Gaz. 20 May 3/2 Nor do I blame [him] .. for mis- citing the 
Act of Parliament which he venerates. 

t Miscla'-d, pa. pple. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] Wear- 
ing wrong clothes. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. m.liv. 35 [He] chaunged his. . Armvtre 
and dydde vpon hym the Armoure of a Brytayne, and by 
that meane as a Bryton my-clad [etc.]. 

Misclai m, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong or mis- 
taken claim. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), Error, misclaim, and forgetfulness, be- 
come suitors for some remission of extreme rigour. 

Mis claiming, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Wrong- 
ful claiming. 

*583 Golding Calvin on Deut.cx iii. 694 Notwithstanding 
his misclaiming of the priuiledge. 

Miscla ss, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To put in 
the wrong class. 

1782 Ayscough Catal, MSS. Brit, Mas. II. 907 Manu- 
scripts which had been misclassed, or overlooked. 

Mi-sclassifica-tion. [Mis- 1 4.] Erroneous 
classification. 

*827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 80 The misclassifications 
. .produced by a general term, toot W. Callaway in Publ. 
Mod, Lang, Assoc. Amer. XVI. 155 In such a mass of 
details occasional ..misclassifications are inevitable. 
Misole, variant of Missel, mistletoe. 

+ Miscleping, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] Mis- 
naming. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Lave 1. x. (Skeat) 1 . 46 Thus is night 
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turned in-today, anddayin-to night, ..not in dede, but in 
misclepinge of foliche people. 

Mise’line, obs. iorm of Maslin 2 . 
Misco*gnizant, -isant, a. Law. Also 7 
-conusant, [a. AF. *mesconisani, -usant — OF. 
mescognoissant, - conissant , f. ones- Mis- 2 + cognois- 
sant, pres. pple. of cognoistre (mod. F. connaitre') 
to know.] Ignorant of. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. Vfll, c. 9 § 5 That no maner of personne 
.. shuld be ignorante or miscognisaunt of the. .penalities 
therin specified. 1586 Act 28 Elis. c. 1 in Bolton Slot. 
Irel. (1621) 386 To the intent no person or persons shall be 
ignorant or misconisant of the penalties herein contayned. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 99 The King shall not be intended to 
be misconusant of the Law. 

t MlSCOgnize, »• Obs. rare—', [ad. OF. 

inescognoiss stem of mescognoistre (mod. F. inecon- 
nattre ) : for the form cf. Cognize and Recognize.] 
Irans, To fail to appreciate or acknowledge. 

1603 Holland Ph/tarc&'s Mor. 1092 The good never 
intervert, nor miscognize the favour and benefit which they 
have received. 

Miscolle, obs. variant of Missal 
# t Miscolle-Ction. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong 
inference. 

1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists § 6 Wks./iSag) 555 In his 
words and yours I finde both a miscollection, and a wrong 
charge. 1613 Sylvester Job Triumph, xx. 413 Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 159 , 1 conceive your rais-conceits, from hence; 
Your mis-coilectitms, and your wrested Sense. 

Miscolora’tion. [Mis- 1 4.] Discoloration. 

1822-34 Conti's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 540 Miscolourations 
of the same character as moles, freckles, and sunburn. 

MiscoTour, v. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To give a 
wrong ‘ colour 5 to (facts, etc.) ; to misrepresent. 

1809 Syd. Smith Serin. 1 . 31 The imagination always 
miscolours the facts in these cases. 1844 Q. Res’. LXXIV. 
91 Many of the leading politicians.. perverted by the bitter- 
ness of party miscoloured and distorted to the public, .the 
motives [etc.]. 1879 Howells L. Aroostook 139 You have 
110 right to miscolor my words. 

MiscoToured, a. [Mis -1 6.] Improperly 
coloured. 

*658 Hexham, Mtsvenvet, Ill-dyed, or Mis-coloured. a 1684 
Leighton Comm, 1 Pet. iii. 21 Wks. (1859) 223/2 Looking 
through the miscoloured glass of their own malice. _ 1822-34 
Good' s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 531 Miscoloured hair. 

MisCoTotU’ing, vbl. sb. [Mis -1 3.] Attri- 
buting a false colour. 

1669 Pepys Let. 21 Nov., The miscolouring, misfiguring, 
diminishing, or undue magnifying, of an object. 

+ Misco-mfort, sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 7.] Distress, 
desolation, trouble; = Discomfort sb. 2. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IV ace (Rolls) 2992 He ne wyste 
what lond ne port He was aryued, for mys-confort. a 1340 
H ami-ole Psalter lxxii. 19 How ar bai made in miscom- 
forth [in desolacionem]. 1387-8 T. usic Test. Love 1. iv. 
(Skeat) L 4 Than thought me that Love gan a litel to hevye 
for miscomfort of my chere. 1483 Cath. A ngl, 241/1 A Mis- 
comforthe, mesticia. 1526 Pilgr. Per -f. (W. de W. 1531) 
42 b, To theyr great confusyon & miscomfort. 
t Misco’mfort, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 7.] trans. 
To trouble, distress, disturb. 

*303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8508 To chastyse hym.. 

! >ar he myscumfort eft noun o|>er. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter 
xxii. 19 How ar fiai miscoraforthed. Ibid. cxix. 4 Aruys 
sharpe of !>e myghty with kolis myscomfortand [cum car- 
bonibns desolatoribus\. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. xxix. 
460 Fyghte frely . . & myscomforte yow noughte for ony 
kny^t. 1483 Ccith. A ngl. 241/1 To Miscomforthe, desolari. 

Miscomprehend, v. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. 
To comprehend wrongly, misunderstand. 

1813 T. Busby Lucretius I. n. Comm, vi, The preceptor 
of Nero seems to have miscomprehended the poet. 1899 
Baring-Gould Bk. of IVcst 1 . 16, I am quite certain to be 
miscomprehended by them. 

Miscomprehe'nsion. [Mis- 1 4.] Mis- 
understanding. 

*856 J. W. Kaye Life Sir J. Malcolm I. xv. 499 In either 
case, of disobedience or miscomprehension, he had proved 
himself, .unworthy of the confidence. 1891 Kipi.ing Life's 
Handicap p. ixj’lhey] stare at each other hopelessly across 
great gulfs of miscomprehension. 

Mi’sconiputa’tion. [Mis- 1 4.] Miscalcu- 
lation, misreckoning. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 71 A very gross miscom, 
putation. a 1674 Ibid, viu, § 2. X728 Morgan Algiers I. 
iv. pifl Many Writers .. make great Miscomputations in 
their References of the Hejira to our Aera. 

+ hffiscompilte, -sA Obs.— 1 [Mis- 1 4.] = prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xviii. 380 As he maketh 
the account, and Budeus de Asse correcting the miscom- 
pute of Valla, delivered! it. 

Miscompn te, V. [Mis- 1 1.] intr. To mis- 
calculate, misreckon. 

1672 Walus in Rigaud Corn. Set. Men (1841) II. 532 
Excuse me if I have in haste miscomputed. 1726 T. Madox 
Firma Burgi Pref, b j, I intended it should make onely a 
Pamflet..But 1 miscomputed. 

Misconcei t, sb. Now arch. [Mis- 1 4.] = 
MisooNCEmoN. (Common in the 17th c.) 

* 57 ® in Gnndais Wks. (Parker Soc.) 408 To remove 
the scrupulousness and misconceits of some few. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. tv. vi. 2 Full of melancholie and sad 
mis fare Through misconceipt. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
vi. (1648) 119 A misconceit whereby they imagine every act 
which they doe knowing that they doe amisse, .to bee mere 
sinue against the Holy Ghost. 1635 Sibbes Confer. Christ 
Mary (1656) 4 She had a misconceipt of Christ, as if he had 
been the gardiner, a 1716 South Semi. (1744) VII. 40 
That general misconceit of the Jews, about the kingdom of 
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the Messiah. 1855 SingletoN i Virgil II. 172 Whether is it 
by misconceit of course, Or driv’n by storms .. Ye’ve come 
within the inargents of our flood. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 
q Stud. (1S75) 105 Taintless .of jealousy or misconceit. 

Misconcei t, v. arch. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. 
To have a wrong conception or false idea of; to 
think erroneously (that . . ). 

1595 Monday John a Kent (Skaks. Soc.) 20 You wrong 
them, madame, if you inisconceite That you or they shall 
be unnobly usde. 1599 Nashe Lenteji Stuffs 73 If you 
would not misconceit that I studiously intended your defa- 
mation. 1606 J._ Yam Honor Triumphant (Shaks. Soc.) 

5 Else had I misconceited mine owne hopes, and beene 
gravelled in mine owne conceipts. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. 
(1867) 176 If this humour . . misboncei^ inspiration or pro- 
phecy. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus xvi. 4 You that.. Mis- 
conceit me, sophisticate me wanton. 

t Misconceived, a. Obs. [Mis - 1 6.] a. 
Wrongly supposed, b. Having a wrong idea of. 

1600 Breton Mo lan . Humours (Grosart) 10/2 Feede not 
thy self with misconceipted goode. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts, N. T. 318 Those w ch are fondly and proudly mis- 
conceited of their, .wisdom. 

Misconcei ve, v. [Mis- 1 !.] 

1. intr. To have a false conception or entertain 
wrong notions (of). Also with clause, t to suspect 
(= Misdeem a 6 b). 

£1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 1166 He that misconceyveth, 
be misdemeth. c 1585 Faire Em in. 1236 You know it's for 
your cause It pleasetli thus the King to misconceive of me. 
iSn Bible 2 Mace. iii. 32 The high Priest suspecting lest 
the king should misconceiue [Covf.udale suspecte] that 
some treachery had beene done to Heliodorus by the Iewes. 
1862 F. Hall Refill. Hindu Philos. Syst. 90 Even if I 
granted, that some men thus misconceive, still such a mis- 
take would not be one of perception, but one of inference. 

2. trans. To form an erroneous conception of; 
to misapprehend (a word, an action, etc.) ; to 
mistake the meaning ol (a person). 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. i. § 1 To yeeld them . . reason- 
able causes of those things, which, for want of due considera- 
tion heretofore, they misconceiued. 1605 Timme Quersit. 
Pref. iii, A bad heart misconceiueth good actions. 1642 
Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 254 As for others who 
..have yet decreed to inis-interpret the intents of my reply, 

1 suppose they would have found as many causes to have 
misconceav’d the reasons of my silence. 1794 Burke Sp. 
agst. IV. Hastings Wks. 1827 VIII. 250 If 1 have under- 
stood the matter wrong, or misconceived your design. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth vi, I cannot suffer my feelings . . 
to remain unexplained, without the possibility of my being 
greatly misconceived. 1841 J. F. Cooper Deerslayer 1 . i. 
10 The Mengwe fill the woods with their lies, and mis- 
conceive words and treaties. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1877) k i y - 22 9 The translator seems to misconceive his 
meaning. 

Misconceived, ppl- [Mis- 1 2 .] 

1. Wrongly or erroneously conceived. 

*S9S Spenser Epithal. 337 Ne let false whispers. .Breake 
gi ntle sleepe with misconceiued dout. 1629 H. Burton 
Truth's Triumph 343 A mis-alledged place, or a mis-con- 
ceined allegation. 1640 Br. Hall Episc. 1. i. 3 Being wedded 
to the love of this misconceived pomp. 1800 Proc, E. Hid. 
Ho. in Asiat. Ann. Reg. II. 133/1 He believed, .when he 
first read that paper, that it was a hasty and misconceived 
production. 1884 Sir E. E. Kay in Law Times Rep. 
(N. S.) I. 323/1 All I can say is, that this motion seems to 
be misconceived, and that it must be refused with costs. 

1 2. Having a misconception or wrong idea. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VT, v. iv. 49 No misconceyued, lone 
of Aire hath beene A Virgin from her tender infancie. a i6iz 
Harington Epigr. (1633) 1. 56 Take heed henceforth you 
be not misconceived. 

Misconcei’vex*. [Mis - 1 5 .] One who forms 
misconceptions. 

111625 Fletcher Nice Valour 11. i, What a mis-con- 
ceiver 'tis. 1684 Baxter A nsw. Theol. Dial. 21 An erring 
Conscience is no Lawmaker, but a misconceiver. 1827 
Hare Guesses (1859) 199 Armed at all points against carpers 
and misconceivers. 1891 E. Abbott Philomythus Introd. 
45 A misconceiver of it [sc. truth]. 

Misconcerving’, vbl. sb. [Mis - 1 3 .] Mis- 
conception. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1629) 232 And to be fallen 
from all happinesse, not by any misconceiuing, but by his 
owne fault. 1616 Bacon Exceptions to Coke's Rep. Wks. 
1827 VII. 372 Any mistaking either in the declaring thereof 
unto him, or in his misconceiving of the same. 1685 Bax- 
ter Paraphr, N. T. John iv. 25 Even the Samaritans 
expected the Messiah : But with misconceivings of him. 

Misconcerving, ppl. a. [Mis - 1 2 .] That 
I misconceives ; having ialse notions. In first quot., 

I causally , productive of misconception. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. x. 47 And misty dampe of miscon- 
ceyving night. _ 1598 Yong Diana iv. 114, I was then so 
trusties and misconceiuing of my selfe, that [etc.]. 1628 
Strafford in Browning Life (1891) 295 Theywere the wise 
intelligent men, and we. .the ignorant, the misconceiving. 

+ Misconcept. Obs. [Mis - 1 4.] Miscon- 
ception. 

1616 W. Haig In Russell Haigs {1881) vii. 157 To have 
been, .freed., of all misconcept they may have bred ill your 
Majesty of me. 

Misconce ption. [Mis - 1 4.] The action 
or an act of misconceiving; a notion resulting 
from misconceiving, 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sd. x, 53 It cannot be that our 
knowledge should be other, then an heap of Misconception 
and Error. 1672 Harvey Ana/. Consumptions (ed. 2) ii. 4 
The great errors and dangers, that may result out of a mis- 
conception of the names of things. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 97 There is another use of the word reason,. . 
and more exposed to misconception. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
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Poets xii. 417 To suppose that the Greeks were not a highly 
moralized race is perhaps the strangest misconception to 
which religious prejudice has ever given rise. 

t ffiisconclu'de, v. Obs .- 1 [Mis- 1 1.] intr. 
To draw wrong conclusions. 

1636 T. Goodwin Child of Light 34 Concerning which, 
men are more apt. .to make, .false Syllogismes, and to mis- 
conclude, then about any other spirituall truth. 

t Misconclu der. Obs .- 1 [Mis- 1 5.] One 
who draws wrong conclusions. 

1684 Baxter Par, Congreg. 8, I am specially obliged to 
answer such misconcluders, lest they make my writings 
a means of deceit against my sence. 

Misccmclirsion. [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong or 
false conclusion. 

a 1631 Donne Le.it. to Pers. Hon. (1651) 164 We must take 
heed of making misconclusions upon the want of it [jc. unity 
in religion]. 1634 Bp. Hall Fash, of World 379 Away, 
then, with all the false-posirions, and misconclusions, ail the 
fantasticall, or wicked thoughts of the world. 

Misco-nducfc, sb. [Mrs- 1 4.] 

1 . Bad management ; mismanagement. Often 
quasi-r/w., malfeasance or culpable neglect of an 
official in regard to his office. 

1710 Palmer Proverbs 2 Princes have lost their crowns 
by the mis-conduct of the first year of their reigns. 1736 
Lediard Life Marlborough II. 357 This new Commander, 
by some unaccountable Misconduct,, .suffer'd himself to be 
surprized. 1788 Burke Sp. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. 1827 
VIII. 314 Whenever in any matter of money there is con- 
cealment, you must presume misconduct. 1863 H. Cox 
Instil, ni. it. 599 Censure.. of ministers of the Crown for 
misconduct of diplomatic affairs. 

2 . Improper conduct; wrong behaviour. Now 
often, in judicial trials, spec, in the sense of f adul- 
tery 

0:1729 Rogers i qSerm. (173s) xii. 236 It. .highly concerned 
them to reflect, how great Obligations, .the Memory of their 
past Misconduct, .laid on them .. to walk with Care and 
Circumspection. 1748 Thomson Cast, hulol n. lxxii, Let 
wisdom he by past misconduct learned. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cony. (1873) III. xii. in Stirred up by the miscon. 
duct of their eldest son. 1879 Blakiston Teacher 6 When 
a teacher feels his temper ruffled by a child's misconduct, 
t b. pi. Instances of misconduct. Obs. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 256 )• 4 Such as are guilty .. of 
the same Slips or Misconducts in their own Behaviour. 
1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng, 1 . 106 His misconducts were in- 
curable. _ 1857 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. iii. 8 All 
malpractices and misconducts shall be smothered by the 
exercise of brute force at our expense. 

Misconclirct, v. [Mis- 1 1.] 

1 . trans. To mismanage. 

1755 Johnson, To misconduct, to manage amiss ; to 
carry on wrong. 1794 Burke Sp. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. 
1827 VIII. 125 The administration misconducted the people 
oppressed. 1883 Law Times LXXVIII. 167/1 The second 
(sale], though not misconducted, had not realised the value 
of the property. 

2 . reji. To misbehave oneself. 

1883 Sir Edward Fry in Law Rep. (n Q. B. Div.) 396 
A barrister may be . . reprimanded by the judge if he mis- 
conducts himself in court. 

Misconje-cture, sb. rare. [Mis- 1 4.] Erro- 
neous conjecture. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 272 We hope they 
•wil plausibly receave our attempts, or candidely correct our 
misconjectures. _ 1822 Galt Sir A. IVyliel. xxxii. 317 There 
may be some misunderstanding or misconjecture. 

Misconjecture, v. rare- 1 . [Mis- 1 i.] 

intr. To make wrong conjectures. 

a 1626 Bacon Ch. Eng. Controv. in Resuscitatio (1657) 
166 Many Pressing, and Fawning Persons do miscon- 
jecture, of the Humours, of Men in Authority. 

Misconju'nction. [Mia- 1 4.] A wrong 
conjunction. 

1867 Bushnell Mor, Uses Dark Th. 128 There is no mis- 
conjunction so absurd as that of safety and wrong. 1898 
Atlantic Monthly Apr. 461/1 The road. .was. .a diabolical 
misconjunction of slipperiness and supreme adhesiveness. 

Misco’nsecratejW.raiTts-o. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. 
To consecrate improperly. 1872 in Latham. 

ffiisco-nsecrated, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] a. 
Consecrated, to a wrong purpose, b. Improperly 
consecrated. 

1S34 Bp. Hall Def. Crueltie 428 Our prayers were the 
gale.. that tore these mis-consecrated flags, and sayles. 
i8So_ Burton Reign Q.Aune I. i. 42 He evaded the Com- 
munion, and so escaped desecration through the miscon- 
secrated elements. 

Misconsecration. [Mis- 1 4.] Improper 

or invalid consecration. 

_ 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 132 This succession may be 
interrupted by the misordinatiou or misconsecration of a 
priest or bishop. 

Misco*nstruable, a. [f. Misconstrue v. + 
-able.] Capable of misconstruction. 

a 1734 North Exam. l. ii. § 160 If he had been taken up 
as a presupposed Prostitute out of the Goal. .it had been 
misconstruable. 

IVIisconstru’ct, v. [Mis- 1 i.] 

+ 1 . Chiefly Sc. = Misconstrue. Obs. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 11. i, 7 Except as it is mis- 
reported .. and misconstructed. .by the false Calumnies of 
our Adversaries. 1666 Abp. Sharp Let , to Dk. Rothes in 
Kirkton Ch. Hist. (1817) 213 note, To have their carriage, 
inclinations, and actions . . misconstructed. 1678 Sir G. 
Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot, 1. i. § 4. 12 The doing what 
may tend to misconstruct, or raise jealousies. 1683 Earl 
ok Argyle Lost Sp. in Wodrow Hist. Ch. Scot. (1722) II. 
54Sj 1 pray you ao not misconstruct my Behaviour this 


Day. 1795 M c Knight A post. Epist. (1820) 1 . 183 Dost thou 
form a wrong opinion of the goodness of God 2 Dost thou 
misconstruct it 1 

2 . To construct badly, rare — 1 . 

1823 De Quincey Lett, to Yng. Man Wks. i860 XIV. 39 
He fails to construct some leading idea, or he even mi=- 
constructs it. 


Misconstrxrction. [Mis- 1 4.] 

1 . The action of misconstruing ; the putting of a 
wrong construction on words or actions. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (136S) II. 760 Sometime a 
thing right well entended, ottre misconstruction turneth it 
to worsse. 1603 Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 124. 1662 Bk. Com. 
Prayer Pref., Words and phrases .. liable to misconstruc- 
tion. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Cousid . ii. (1704) 58 Miscon- 
structions of the ways of God. 1790 Paley Horae Paul. 
210 To rectify the misconstruction that had been put upon 
his words. 1846 Mirror of Literature Sept. 119 Being 
well aware that misconstructions are apt to be placed on the 
projector of any new scheme. 1883 Law Times Rep. L 1 I. 
(N. S.) 675/1 The language.. is open to misconstruction. 

2 . Faulty or bad construction, rare. 

1819 W. S. Rose Lett. II. 21 Misconstructions and mis- 
conjugations allowed in the Tuscan and rejected in the 
Italian. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 36 Some mis- 
construction or misaffection of the cerebral organs. Ibid. 408. 

Misconstru ctive, a. [f. Misconstruct 
+ -ive, alter prec.] Characterized by miscon- 
struction. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. in. vii. 299 A conceit sensibly 
weak, and mis-constructive. 

Misco'nstrue, v. Also (/i) 6-7 misconstsr, 
(-tre, -ture). [Mis- 1 r. For stress cf. Construe.] 
1 . trans. To put a wrong construction upon 
(words or actions) ; to mistake the meaning of (a 
person) ; to take in a wrong sense. 

_ a. c 1374 Chaucer Troy hts t. 346 Ful ofte thy lady wole 
it misconstrue, And deme it harm in her opinioun. 1513 
More in Grafton Chron. (1368) II. 791 But these words king 
Edward made to be misconstrued, and enterpreted, that 
Burdet ment the Crowne of the realme. 1587 Golding De 
Momay xi. (1592) 158 Thou misconstrewest al the good which 
the bountifull prouidence of God doth vnto thee. 1601 Shaks. 
ful. C. v. iii. 84 Alas, thou hast misconstrued euery thing. 
i6ii Bible Transl. Pref. P 1 It is sure to bee misconstrued, 
and in danger to be condemned, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rent. 
Whs. (1660) 241, I beseech you. .misconstrue me not. 1673 
Otway Alcibiades iv. iii, Alas, dear Friend, misconstrue 
not my Zeal. 1791 Mas. Radcliffe Rom. Forest viii, 

I know that young ladies are apt to misconstrue the un- 
meaning gallantry of fashionable manners. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. v. I. 583 Words, it was said, may easily be mis- 
understood by an honest man. They may easily be miscon- 
strued by a knave. 1861 Dickens Let. 8 July (1880) II. 144, 

I fear you may sometimes have misconstrued my silence. 

( 3 . 1533 More Apol. 83 They.. of theyr owne fauour to 
them selfe, mysse constre [Wks. (1357) 869/2 mysse construe] 
the good mannys mynde. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse To 
Rdr., His schollers were woont, how plaine soeuer he 
spake, to misconster him. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. ii. 197 
Least through thy wilde behauiour I he misconsterd in the 
place I goe to. 1640 Glapthorne Ladies' Priviledge 1. Wks. 
1874 II. 100 You misconster The intention of my lookes, 

I am not angry Though much distemper'd. 1678 Coleman 
in Trial ofC. 59 So as to make them mis-conster all our 
endeavours. 1869 LonsdaleGloss., Misconster, corruption] 
of misconstrue. 

absol. 1609 F. Grevil Mustapha iv. ii. F 2, Enuy tooke 
hold of worth, doubt did misconster. 1612 Bp. Hall Con- 
tempi., O. T. tv. Birth of Moses Wks. (1625) 868 Then, 
he aggrauates, and misconstrues. 

to. intr. To misconstrue of (in the same sense). 
1381 Rich Farew. (1846) 143, I confesse I have trespassed 
in misconsteryng of your lines. 1588 Greene Pandosto 
(1607) 4 He then began to. .misconsture of their too priuate 
familiarity. 

2 . trans. To infer wrongly, rare — 1 . 

1813 Scott Rokeby iv. xxi, A kindly smile. .So kind, that, 
from its harmless glee, The wretch misconstrued villany 
So Misco nstruing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1313 More in Grafton Chron. (1368) II. 791 By the mis- 
construing of the lawes of the realme for the princes plea- 
sure. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1290 A perverse 
interpretation or misconstruing of words. 1636 Cowley 
Sylva Wks. (Grosart) I. 25/2 Lest the misconst’ring world 
should chance to say [etc.]. 

Misconstrued, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Con- 
strued amiss. 

1682 Dkyden & Lee Dk. Guise iv. i, To know The true 
intent of my mis-constru’d Faith. 1718 Prior Solomon 
iii. 203 The long depending cause, And doubtful issue of 
mis-construed laws. 1762 Wesley frnl. 3 Feb. (1827) III. 
77 A misconstrued text in the Revelation. 1866 J, MaR- 
TIneau Ess. I. 127 A labyrinth of misconstrued relations. 

ffiisco'nstruer. Also 6 misconsterer. 
[Mis- 1 5.] One who misconstrues. 

1392 Chettle Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 8 If enuious mis- 
consterers arme themselues against my simple meaning. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 111. x. 352 The scripture hath., 
set down the several! six dayes, wherein each part of it was 
distinctly formed: which those misconstruers are fain to 
understand of the distinct notifications given to the Angels 
concerning this almighty work. 

fMisco'nstruous, a. Obs. [f. Misconstrue 
v. 4- -ous,] Apt to misconstrue. 

1632 Lithgow Tran . 1. 4 Misconstruons lack-iudgment. 

Misconte'nt, sb. rare. [Mrs- 1 4.] Discontent. 

1683 Sir J. Melville's Mem. 153 There was at this Time 
a universal Miscontent [ Banuatyue Club ed. miscontente- 
ment] in the Country. _ 1827 H. E. Lloyd Timkowskis 
Trav. II. 310 Divorce is frequent among them ; the least 
miscontent on either side is sufficient to procure it. 

Misconte'nt, a. arch, and dial. Also 5-6 
myss-, 6 miss-, mes-. [f. Mis- 1 6, 7 + Content a. 


Cf. discontent (from 1494) and F. miconlent (from 
1642).] JNot content; discontented, dissatisfied; 
ill-pleased, Const, with, of. 

c 1489 Carr. Plumpton (Camden) 170 In any thing which 
ye are myscontent with. 1519 Horman Vulg. 8 13. 73, I am 
sore miscontent with thy outragious laughynge afore the 
peple. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviu. 101 Of this lyfe 
the Lord was miscontent. 1591 Sparry tr. Caftan's Geo- 
mancie Ep. to Rdr. A 4 None . . after the vnderstanding and 
reading therof will be miscontent to confesse that [etc.]. 
1637-50 Row Hist . Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 314 The King was 
miscontent that no more mischief was done, a 1670 Spalding 
Trottb. Chas. I (1829) 7 [He] got not good payment of his 
fee . . whereat he was miscontent. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. (1896) 212 Nor be ye with him miscontent For that 
with little ornament Of gold and folk to you he came. 

t Misconte'nt, v. Obs. [f.Mis- 1 1,7 + Content 
v., alter OF. mescontenter (14th c.).] traits. To dis- 
satisfy, displease ; refl. to become discontented. 

1498-9 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 133 , 1 am right sory.. 
that he shold myscontent your mastership & give you 
cause of accion. 1330 Palsgr. 637/1, I have served hym 
this seven yere, and I never myscontented hym. 1367 J. 
Sanford Epictetns A 8 b, Thou shake be troubled . . & 
shake mlseontente thy selfe with God and meu. i6ti 
Florio, Miscontentdre, to miscontent. 

+ Miscontenta'tion. Obs. [Mis- 1 4, 7. Cf, 

discontentation.\ Dissatisfaction. 

1323 Wolsey in Fiddes Wolsey Collections (1724) 140 His 
graces, .miscontentation. 1391 Sparry tr. Cat tan s Geoman- 
cie 127 The man shall not be put from the Court, but hee 
shall continue there to his great miscontentation. 

t Misconte - nted,a. Obs. [Mis- 1 6,7. Cf. dis- 
contented.] Discontented, dissatisfied, displeased. 

1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (1346) D vij, It was 
no reson,that suche as came to his seruyee shoulde retourne 
myscontented. 1375-83 Abp. Sandys .SVrwz. xviii. §7. 312 Soil 
faretli with miscontented mindes. Their own desires plague 
them, a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. 1 (Spalding Club) I. 
78 Ane Meingzie of miscontentit puritanes. 1826 Galt Last 
of Lairds vii, Had she gotten a gentleman of family, I 
would not have been overly miscontented. 

Bo t KEisconte'ntedly adv. , discontentedly. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ni. 296 Neither ought we 
to take it miscontentediy that the outward man be destroyed 
so that the inwarde man be renued. 

1 Miscontenting, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mia- 1 3, 7.] 
Discontent, displeasure. 

1493 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. io Preamble, The murmore 
grugge and myscontenting of such youre seid subgettes, 
1658 Hexham, A misliking, or a miscontenting. 
Miscontentment. Obs. exc. arch. [f. 
Mis- 1 4, 7 + Contentment. Cf. OF. mescontente- 
ment (from 16th c.) and Eng. discontentment .] 
Discontent, dissatisfaction ; grievance. 

1379 Fenton Guicciard. v. (1599) 2to The French king 
with melancholy moodes and miscontentments tooke occa- 
sion to dismisse from his Court the Spanish Embassadors. 
tfi586SiDNEY Atcadrai. xv. (1590) 67 fiauing through some 
aduenture, or inwarde miscon tentment withdrawne him selfe 
from any bodies knowledge, where he is. a 1670 Spalding 
Troub. Chas. I (.Spalding Club) I. 220 It pleisit his Ma- 
jestic to send thir miscontentmentis in paper. . to Edinbrugh. 
i860 Motley Netherl. xviii. (1868) II. 379 Alexander.. his 
eyes declaring miscontentment— asked [etc.]. 

t Miscontinuance- Law. Obs. [AF.; see 
Mis- 2 .] Continuance by unlawful process. 

In some Law Diets, confused with Discontinuance. 

1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 30 Any myscontynuance or 
discontinuance or 
Jnterpr., 

See Discontinuance [ed. , H 

continuance]. 1628 Coke On Litt. 325 There is. .a Discon- 
tinuance of Processe consisting in not doing, where the Pro- 
cesse is not continued. . .There is another erronious proceed- 
ing and that consisteth in misdoing, as when one Processe 
is awarded in stead of another, or when a day is giuen which 
is not legall, this is called a miscontinuance and if the Tenant 
or Defendant make default it is error, but if he appeare, 
then the miscontinuance is salued, otherwise jt is of a Dis- 
continuance. 1771 Jenkins R ep. 11. v. 57 A miscontinuance 
is where the continuance is made by undue process ; a disr 
continuance is where no continuance is made at all. 

Miseonusant, variant of Miscognizant. 

+ ffiisconve'rt, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. 
To convert to wrong uses. 

1601 Act 43 Eliz. c. 4 § 1 Misconvertinge or misgoveme- 
mente, of any Landes Tenementes Rentes. 1603 B. N. C. 
Munim. W, 20 (Rpdborough), [Tenements] have for a long 
time been so misused and misconverted. 

ffii.SCOB.vey, v. Now rare. [Mis- 1 1.] refl. 
To convey a wrong impression of one’s meaning. 

1839 S. Wilberforce Let. in E. S. Purcell Life Card. 
Manning (1895) I. xiii. 275 , 1 hope he has misconveyed him- 
self to H. E. Manning. 1864 Saunders' News Letter 
17 Dec., Lest I should have misconveyed myself to the jury. 

t Misconveying, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 

Mismanagement. 

1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 30 The pursueing myscon* 
tynuying [v.r. my.sconveying] or discontynuyng. 

MiscOO'k, v. Chiefly Sc. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. 
To cook badly ; to spoil in cooking. Also fig. to 
mismanage. 

1508 Dunbar Tita Mariit Women 455 Bot folk a cury 
may miscuke, that knawledge wantis. 1370 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xvi. 8 This commoun weill he lies miscuikit. 1638 
Baillie Lett. (Bannatyne Cl.) 1 . 70 These who, by their., 
imprudencies, had miscooked all the matter. 1823 Jamieson, 
To Miscook to mismanage any business; as ‘Ye’ve mis- 
cookit a’ your kail’. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 206 
Food miscooked. 1868 F. E. Paget Lucretia 234 In just 
retribution for his miscooking his master's chops. 
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MIscOO'kery. [Mis- 1 4.] Bad coolnng. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. xiii. 112 The 
Tongues of Beasts are.. never faulty of themselves, but 
marred oftentimes by miscookery. 

Misco py, sb. j Mis- 1 4.] An error in copying. 

3881 R. G. White Two Hamlets in Atlantic Monthly 
Oct. 477/2 It [sc. sallied] might be . .a misprint or a miscopy 
of sullied, x&gg JE. J. G. Mackav Lindesay’s Chron . Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. p. civ, ‘ Fiftie’ is a miscopy for ‘fifteen 

Misco’py, [Mis- 1 i.j trans . To copy 
incorrectly. 

1823 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1B36) II. 324 These may have 
been, .ignorantly miscopied. 1877 Ruskin Fars Clav. lxxxi. 
250 However, .miscopied, the message, .remains dear. 1903 
Strand Mag. Nov. 504/1 Did this little imp miscopy your 
letters ? 

t Misco’rd, v. Obs. [a. OF. mescorder : see 
Mis- 2 and Cord ». 2 ] intr. Not to correspond. 

1387-8 T. Ustc Test. Lane u. xiv. (Skeat) 1. 27 In his first 
beginninge he was a man right expert in resons and swete 
in his wordes ; and the werkes miscorden. 

Miscorrect, v. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To correct 
wrongly. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Life, He passed the first Seven 
Years of his Life at Mantua, not Seventeen, as Scaliger 
miscorrects his Author. 1789 T. Twining Aristotle's Treat. 
Poetry Note 232 AAYNAMIN : which it was obvious 
enough for the transcriber to miscorrect into aSuvatuAi'. 

Miscorrextion. [Mis- 1 4.] An erroneous 
correction. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet, vii. 42 Ptolemy not con- 
cerned in those Miscorrections, they not happening in the 
years the Eclipses are set down in. 

Misconusel, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong advice. 

1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) v. x. 208/2 Through 
bis mysse counsey!l..he slough all mankynde both goostly 
and bodely. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 
384 Before we give [our money] we would be secure it 
should be applied to this purpose, and not by miscounsels 
be diverted to others. 

Miscotrnsel, v. [Mis- 1 i. Cf. OF. mescon - 
stillier. J trans. To counsel or advise wrongly. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 87 If any broyer or syster .. 
mysconsel or lye his broyer. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483)11. lii. 55 Yf the fende haue mysconeeyled them, they 
hadden also counceyll in that other side, 1330 Palsgr. 637/1 
You weue you take the ryght waye, but you are mys- 
counsayled. isgr Spenser M. Hubberd 128 Things mis- 
counselled must needs miswend. 1616 Donne Serin. 1 1660-1) 
III. 333 Can I think him fit to give me counsel, that mis- 
counsels himself in the highest business. Religion? 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Parti. 1. (ed. 2) 11 These two great 
Favorites the Spensers who miscounselled and seduced 
him. 1841-3 Anthon Class. Did. 576 Having been bribed 
to miscounsel the people. 1877 Ruskin Pars Clav. lxxvi. 
116 The share that other people have had in counselling or 
mis-counselling me. 

So Miscoirnselled ppl. a., Miseoirnselling 
vbl. sb. 

c 1460 Fortescub A Is. 4 Lint. Mon. xiv. (1885) 144 The 
myscounsellynge off hym in many o)>er cases. 1643 Prynne 
Sov. Power Parti, iv. 19 Not daring to trust this prodigall 
mis-counselled King with moneys. 1823 Galt R. Gilhaize 
n. x. 106 The provocation given to the people of Scotland 
by the King’s miscounselled majesty. 

MiscoU’Jlt, sb. [Mis- 1 4. Cf. OF. mescont, 
mesconte .] Awrongcount, reckoning, orcalculation. 

1586 J. Hooker Descr. Irel. in Holinshed II. 49/1 Aswell 
in themiscountofyearesasothervnlikelihoodsfound therein. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) lix. 132 O that he would take 
his own blood for counts & miscounts, that I might be a 
free man, & none had any claim to me, but onely, onely 
Jesus. 1897 Daily News 13 May 5/3 The Speaker has, 
owing to a miscount, been compelled to give a casting vote. 
1903 Fluff. Hunters 137 She knew how many beans make 
five, and never made a miscount. 

Miscoirnt, v. [Mis- 1 i. But cf. OF. mes- 
amter, mod.F. (se) mdcompter.'] 

1 . trans. To miscalculate, misreckon, 

21154* Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 124 In their computarion 
they had mistaken and miscounted in their notnber an hun- 
dreth yeres, 1611 Cotgr., Mescont l, misreckoned, mis- 
compted. _ 1646 Rutherford Lett. 9 Jan. (1664) 537 Christ 
cannot miscoun t one of the poorest of his lambs. 1793 Tour 
thro' Theat. War 4% A man less wretched might easily mis- 
count time, and so did he. 1816 Scorr A ntiq. xli, After twice 
miscounting the sum, he threw the whole to his daughter. 

2 . intr. (-[ also rejl., after Fr.) To make a wrong 
calculation. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 147 And if so be that he misconteth, 
To make in his anxwere a faile. 1330 Palsgr. 637/1 Tell it 
agayne, you have myscounted your selfe, I warrant you. 
1603 Holland P lutarcKs Mor. 1045 These philosophers doe 
miscount greatly, and stray farre from reason and propor- 
tion.., if so be that Geometricall demonstrations do availe 
ought. *639 Bp. Patrick Div. Arith. (1660) 6 Thus do all 
men generally miscount in the dayes of their health. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's TraV. 1. v. 131 The trouble in 
going up [the steps], makes one often miscount. 1840 
Whewkll Philos. Indnct.Sci. 1. 133 In such a case we may 
forget in the intervals of the strokes, and miscount. 

3 . f a. To estimate wrongly. Obs. b. To regard 
erroneously (as). 

<13(684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pei. ii. 17 (1693) 393 Men mis- 
count themselves at home, they reckoning that they ought 
to be regarded. 1842 Tennyson Princess tv. 315 While my 
honest heat Were all miscounted as malignant haste. 

Miscounting’, vbl, sb. [Mia- 1 3,] Mis- 
xeckoning. 

la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 196 To taken other folkes 
thing, Through robberte or myscounting [MS. myscoueit- 
lugj Fr. cost cele out fait .. bescochier et niesconter ], 
1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 274 The miscounting of Dia- 


lects for Tongues causlessly multiplieth the number of those 
Languages. 1861 llU.EY Liber A thus n. 115 note, The word 
* miskenning’ meaning miscounting or mispleading. 

t MiscO’vetise. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] Evil desire. 

1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) vn. iv. 280/ 2 Men sholde 
take no thynge for ony mys couetyse ayenst the lordeswyll. 

t Miscra’ft. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] Malpractice. 

1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) v. xviii. 221 /i Yf the 
woman ..do ony mys crafte to let hyrself or ony other from 
berynge of childern. 

Miscreauce 1 (mi’skrz'ians). Now arch. Also 
4-3 mes-, 5 mys- : see Cbeance. [a. OF. mes- 
creance (mod.F. micriance ) = Pr. mescrezenza , It. 
miser edema. \ see Mis- 2 and Creance.J False 
belief or faith ; misbelief. 

1300 Gower Con f. II. 175 Se nou the foule mescreance Of 
Greks in thilke time tho, Whan Venus tok hire name so. 
1415 Hoccleve Min. Poems 16/252 For thow sholdist re- 
consyle Thee to him, & leue thy mescreaunce. 1484 Caxton 
Ryall Book C viii, They falle ofte. .in heresyes and in mys* 
creaunce.. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 26 Allured to..mis- 
beleue miscreaunce and contempt of God. 1590 Spenser 
F.Q. 11. viii. 51 Paynim..if thou wilt renounce thy mis- 
creaunce, . . Life will I graunt thee. 1863 Yule tr. Pord anus' 
Mirab. Descr. (Hakl. Soc.) xiv. 56 Their preachers [tr. Mo- 
hammedans] run about.. in order to turn all to their own 
miscreance. 1864 Kingsley Rom. 4 Teut. xi. 311 The 
Crescent was master of the Cross ; and beyond the Pyrenees 
all was slavery and 1 miscreance ’. 1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. 

lxxii. 384 By the faith that is in it, what.. good it can.. do, 
by the miscreance in it, what mischief it can do. 

•f Miscreance 2 . Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Mis- 2 
+ L. ere- ( crescere ) to grow + -ance. Cf. OF. 
mescreu misgrown.] -=Misgrowth. 

1638 A. Fox tr. IViirtz' Snrg. in. Introd. 218 Earth is the 
mother of all fruits, yet hath it many miscreance [orig. 7 del 
Missgewaechse). 1638 — tr. Wilrtz’ Childr. Bk. 359 Un- 
less there be some miscreance, or other unshapedness about 
them. 

Miscreancy (mrskrz'iansi). [f. Miscreant 
+ -ancy, after miscreance . ] 

1 . Misbelief; = Miscreance 1 1. Now arc h. 

x6xx Cotgr., Mescreance, miscreancie, misbeleefe. 1630 

in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I, App. 33 Treasons .. against 
the Celestial Majesty, as Schism, Heresie, Miscreancy. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 208 The more usual Causes of this 
Deprivation are such as these.. Schism, Heresy, Miscreancy, 
Atheism. 1840 De Quincey E scenes in Blackw. Mag. 
XLVII. 469/2 Does the audacity of man present us with 
such another instance of perfidious miscreancy ? God the 
Jehovah anxious for the honour of Jupiter and Mercury 1 

2 . Villainy, depravity. Also semi -concr. 

1804 J. Larwood No Gun Boats 30 In the envious mis- 
creancy of the men . . la Sexe does not participate. 1831 
W. Anderson Expos. Popery (1878) 75 The attempt of a 
perjured miscreancy to deliver England up to the domina- 
tion of the obscene Italian Impostor, 1873 Calder Nat. 
Tribes Tasmania 68 The savages., had long been the ob- 
jects of the miscreancy of the sealers, and hated the white 
race accordingly. 

Miscreant (mrskrz'iant), a. and sb. Also 4-6 
-creaunt, 6 -er'oyaunte. [a. OF. mescreant 
popular L. *minuscredentem : see Mis- 2 and 
Ckeant aJ] A. adj. 

1 . Misbelieving, heretical; ‘unbelieving’, ‘in- 
fidel ’. Now arch., with some notion of sense 2. 

C 1330 A rth . 4 Merl. 3227 (KfSlbing) Grete hepes him lay 
about Of mani paiem miscreaunt. 1419 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. 1. 87 Sir John Oldcastell, that was myscreant and un- 
boxome to the laweof God. 1532 More Confut. Barnes vm. 
Wks. 774/1 A1 miscreant Painyms, all false Jewes. al false 
heretikes. 1362 Legh Armory 26b, If he [a Christian] .. 
kill an heathen gentleman . , he shall beare the armes . . 
without any difference, sauing only y“ word of y° same 
miscreant gentleman. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 4 
All their [se. Atheists'] virulent and miscreant positions 
shall perish with them in unquenchable flames. 17x3 Rowe 
Ladv pane Gray v. Wks. 1728 III. 69 To break thro' 
all Engagements made with Hereticks, And keep no Faith 
with such a Miscreant Crew. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
xvii, Such a miscreant dog as this Boar of Ardennes, who 
is worse than. a whole desert of Saracen heathens. *844 
Macaulay Misc. Writ. (1889) 310 No outrage committed 
by the Catholic warrior on the miscreant enemy could de- 
serve punishment. 1863 Kingsley Herew. vi, The gates 
ofthe pit were too narrow for their miscreant souls. 

2 . Depraved, villainous, base. 

*593 0. Harvey Pierce's Super. 176 The Ring leader of 
the corruptest bawdes, and miscreantest rakehells in Italy. 
* 7*5 Pope Odyss. xvii. 667 All the miscreant race of human 
kind. x8i8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 381 The mis- 
creant ministers and judges and spies who had been the 
abettors of that tyrant House. cx8zo S. Rogers Italy 
(1839) 245 A miscreant crew, That now no longer serve me. 
1830 b. Dobell Roman j. Poet. Wks. (1875) 18 That., 
sneaks downcast With craven tail and miscreant trepidation 
To kennel and to collar. 

B. sb. 

1 . A misbeliever, heretic; an ‘unbeliever’, ‘in- 
fidel Now arch. 

X38. Wyclif Set, Wks. III. 303 A lite] covent of Sathanas 
synagoge, pat ben moche worse ban hexene myscreauntis. 
£■1400 Three Kings Cologne 2 pese ]>ree kynges, hat of 
myscreauntes.were he first byleuyng men. 1470-85 Malory 
v4r//uirxxi.xiii, 860 These foureknyghtesdyd many batayles 
vpon the myscreantes or turkes. 1530 J. Coke Eng. 4 Fr. 
Heralds § 55 11877) 73 Alvred kynge of Englande.. fought 
agaynst the Danes and other myscreantes .lvi. battayles. 
*554 T. Martin Marr. of Priests Bb iijb, If the vnbeleuer 
or miscroyaunte dooe departe, let him departe. 1597 
Hooker heel. Pol. v. lxiii. § x We are not therefore 
ashamed of the Gospell of our Lord Iesus Christ because 
miscreants in skorne haue vpbraided vs. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. x. 477 A blasphemous miscreant, against tbeir Pope, 


their Lady, and their Church. 1668 M. Casaubon Credulity 
(16701 81 Enough to make any miscreant, (professing out- 
wardly Christianity) to blush. 1719 De FoECr-«wtGlobe) 
584 With a Caravan of Miscreants, as he call’d them, that 
is to say, Christians. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. lviii. VI. 42 
[Soliman’s] generosity to the miscreants was interpreted as 
treason to the Christian cause. 1840 De Quincey Essence in 
Blackw. Mag XLV i 1 . 469/x Now he [hr. Josephus] will re- 
veal himself (in the literal sense of the word) as a miscreant. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens IV. xix. v. 27 A miscreant who had 
raised his impious hands against the Vicar of Christ. 

trans/. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 17, I know 
many miscreants, that doubt whether the world hath such a 
beast frc. a unicorn], a 1681 Wharton Wks. (1683) 45 There 
. . ever have been some Hereticks and Miscreants, who rail 
. .against Astrology. 

2 . A vile wretch ; a villain, rascal. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 39 ‘Vile Miscreaunt’, (said he) 

* whither dost thou flye The shame and death, which will 
thee soone invade ? ’ 1593 Shaks. K ich. II, 1. i. 39 Thou art 
a Traitor, and a Miscreant. 1637 Evelyn Diary 25 Dec., 
As we went up to receive the Sacrament the miscreants 
held their muskets against us. 17x0 Steele Taller IHo. ioi 
V 1 These Miscreants are a Set of Wretches we Authors call 
Pirates. 1780 Bentham Princ. Legist, xiii. § 1 The mis- 
creant who would commit murder that he might succeed to 
an inheritance. 1833 Lytton Rienzi 1, iii, He belongs to 
a horrible gang of miscreants, sworn against all order and 
peace. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 251 The miscreant, 
fully armed, set out on his errand of blood. 

Hence f Miscrea’ntica., villainous. 

*793 J- Williams Life Ld. Barrymore 87 The miscre- 
antic, pallid, hell-born, pestilential group. 179. [J. Wil- 
liams] Crying Epistle 59 note, Mr. Pitt has apparently as 
little respect for individual worth . . as the most vile and mis- 
creantic of his predecessors. 

Mi’screantly, adv. rare- 1 , [f. Miscreant 
+ -ly 2 .] Wretchedly. 

a 1734 North Life Sir Dudley North (1744) 123 The 
common Sort, who are miscreantly poor, and the most faith- 
less Wretches upon Earth. 

Miscrea’te, V. rare. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. To 
create amiss. Also Miscreating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 83 What a wonderfull Saint- 
maker is Tyburne by this, that in a quarter of an houre 
shall miscreate a Saint [etc.]. 1670 Ln. Brookf. Monarchy 

lxxi. Wks. (Grosart) I. 30 Yet both the head and members 
finite are And must still by their miscreating marre. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. iv. (1876) no We miscreate our own 
evils. 1880 Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 47 The thick- 
featured sodden satyr of her miscreating fancy. 

Mi’screate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] 
= next. Also absol. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. x. 38 He .. Ymner slew of Logris 
miscreate. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 16 That you should 
. . nicely charge your vnderstanding Soule, With opening 
Titles miscreate. 1607 R. Wilkinson Merchant Royall 15 
To see a woman created in Gods image so miscreate.. and 
deformed, with her. .foolish fashions. 1868 Browning Ring 
4 Bk. vi. 1478 Creation purged o’ the miscreate, man re- 
deemed. 1871 Swinburne Songs hep. Sunrise Prel. 53 Fancies 
and passions miscreate By man in things dispassionate. 

Miscrea’tedL, ///. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Created or 
formed improperly or unnaturally ; mis-shapen, 
misformed. Also used as an abusive epithet. 

In the first quot. a mistranslation. 

*585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxvi. 160 b, 
These wretched Graecians are left vnder the miserable 
seruitude of these miscreated Mahometists [orig. des mes- 
creans Mahometistes]. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. 42 For 
nothing might abash the villein bold, Ne mortall steele 
emperce his miscreated mould. 1396 Nashe Saffron Wal- 
den G 2 b, An Oration, including the miscreated words and 
sentences in the Doctors Booke. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 683 
What art thou, . . That dar’st . . advance Thy miscreated Front 
athwart my way? 1712 Henley Sped. No. 396 T 2 That 
Mongrel miscreated (to speak in Miltonic) kind of Wit, vul- 
garly termed the Pun. 1778 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 278 
A miscreated phantom, called 1 The Spiritual Magazine 
1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 167 Every scraper 
on catgut as intent on the miscreated noise, as if [etc.]. 1831 
Trelawny Adv. Younger Son ii. 26 Ill-finished, dwarfish, 
ox miscreated abortions. 1868 Swinburne Blake 42 This 
monstrous nomenclature, this jargon of miscreated things 
in chaos. 

Miscrea’tion. [Mis- 1 4.] a. The action of 
creating badly or improperly, b. concr. A mis- 
created thing; something ill-formed or mis-shapen. 

185* Gilfillan Martyrs Sc. Covenant vii. 132 One of the 
vast creatures of the bygone. chaos — the magnificent mis- 
creations of Geology, interesting, .as a fossil remain. 1871 
C. Kingsley in Devon. Assoc. Trans. IV. 378 Great dirty 
warrens of houses,, .peopled with savages and imps of our 
own miscreation. x88o Swinburne Stud, in Song 202 
Formless form, incarnate miscreation. 

Miscrea’tive, a. [Mis- 1 6.] Creating or 
forming amiss. 

1819 Shelley Prometh . Unb. j. 448 The all-miscreative 
brain of Jove. X890 Swinburne Autumn Vision vi. 
Darkening with its miscreative spell Light. 
Miscrea’tor. [Mis- 1 5.] One who miscreates. 
x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. exxv, Circumstance, that un- 
spiritual god And miscreator. 

t Miscre’dence. Obs. rare— 1 . [Alteration 
of Miscreance after credence .] Misbelief. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1346 The Governour of 
Cilicia is.. doubtfull.. whether there be gods or no? upon 
infirmity, as I take it, of miscredance and unbeliefe. 

t Miscre-dent. Obs. [Alteration of Mis- 
creant after L. credent-em (see Credent). Cf. It. 
miscredente . ] — Miscreant sb, 

X480 Robt. Deuyll (1827) 49 The myscredaunte Sarasyns. 
I XS77 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 36 
I A dungeon appointed for offendors and miscredents. 1847 
Halliwell, Miscredeni, a miscreant. Devon. 
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Miscre'dit, sb. [Mis- 1 7.] Disbelief. 

1563 W. Allen in Fulke Def Purg. xi. xoi b, There dare 
no man. .affirme that the doctrine of Purgatory is hourtfull 
to vertuous life, the only miscreditt whereof, hath vtterly 
banished al good Christian condicions. 

Miscre'dit, v. [Mis- 1 7.] trans. To disbelieve. 

1554 J. Philpot Exam. <$• Writings i Parker Soc.) 351, I 
can not otherwise do in believing them, but miscredit thee. 
1565 Stapleton tr. Bxda's Hist. Ch. Eng. Pref. 4 To 
miscredit the perfect behauiour of ourprimitiue church, and 
the miracles wrought therein. 1632 Benlowes Theopk. Pref., 
If thou wilt not prejudice thine own Charity by miscrediting 
me. 

Miscre'dited, ppl- a. [Mrs- 1 2.] Disbelieved. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vn. vii. 372 The miscredited 
Twelve hasten back to the Chateau for an ‘answer in writing’. 

Miscree'd. poet. [Mis- 1 ^] A mistaken creed. 
a 1821 Keats Sonnet on Fame ii. Wks. (1884) 413 Why 
then should man. .Spoil his salvation for a fierce miscreed ? 
1822 Shelley Hellas Prol. 106 Tyranny whicli arms Adverse 
miscreeds. .To stamp.. Upon the name of Freedom. 

+ MiscroO'ked, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [Mis- 1 6.] 
Bent awry, deformed. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vl. x. (Tollemache MS.), 
She strecchek oute his lymis. .to kepe. ,j>e childe J>at he be 
not defacit with miscroktd lymes. 

Miscro'p, v. rare. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. To sow 
(a field) with a crop out of rotation. Also absol. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1222 A field may be 
miscropped in order to bring it the more quickly into the 
legitimate rotation of the farm. Ibid. 1317 A better notion 
of farming than to miscrop prevails. 

Misery', v. dial. ? Obs. Also miseree. [app. 
alteration of Descky v.\ by substitution of the 
prefix Mis- 1 9.] trans. To descry, discover, detect. 

1643 N. Drake Diary Siege Pontefract (Surtees) 7 6 One 
of them was taken, being miscryed by the boy which went 
out the night before. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 33 Miscreed: 
descryed, This I suppose is also only a rustick word, and 
nothing else but the word descried corrupted. 1703 
Thoresby Let. to Ray Gloss., Miscryed ’, discovered. 1847 
Halliwell, Miscreed, discovered, detected, decried, depre- 
ciated. North. 

Mis-CIie*, sb. Also miss cue. [f. Mis- 1 4 (or 
perh. orig. stem of Miss vO) +• Coe j 3.8] A 
failure to strike the ball properly with the cue. 

1873 Bennett & * Cavendish ’ Billiards 9 So long as the 
point of the cue was flat and unyielding, if the ball was not 
struck precisely in the centre, the consequence was a miss cue. 
Ibid. 33 A miss-cue. 1906 Westm. Gaz. 22 May 9/3 When 
Roberts wanted only two to complete his * points ’ for the 
afternoon he made a mis-cue. 

So Mis-cue' v., to make a miscue. 

1894 Sheffield^ Daily Tel. 29 Mar. 8/3 Dawson had a 
promising opening of potting the red, but mis-cued. 

t Mi'sculate, ppl- a. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. late 
L. misculat-us, pa. ppl. of misculare (whence OF. 
mesler , etc. : see Meddle ».).] Mingled. 

1632 Lithgow Treat, vm. 364 I11 this misculat iourneying 
of paine & pleasure. 

' t Misdai'xx, v. Obs. [See Mis- 1 9. But cf. 
Misdeem.] trans. To be mistrustful of. So Mis- 
dai'nful a. dial., suspicious. 

1558 Goodman How to Obey 201 Papistes. .Of whom to he 
misdained or slandered, is in the eyes of the godly, no small 
commendation. 1879 [see Misdeemful]. 

Misda'te, SO. [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong date. 
Hence Misda taful a., abounding in wrong dates. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x. v. II. 642 They abound in 
small errors, in misdates, mistakes. 1802 Ibid. xiu. ix. III. 
536 Poor Bielfeld being in this Chapter very fantastic, mis- 
dateful to a mad extent. 

Misda'te, V. [Mis- 1 I.] trans. To assign 
or affix a wrong date to; to date wrong. Also 
absol. Also Misda-ted ppl. a. 

1386 Stanyhurst Cont. Chron. Irel. Ep. in Holinshed II, If 
he misdate, he is named a falsifier, a 1626 Bacon Charge agst. 
Earl of Somerset in Baconiana (1679) 31. That you did de- 
face, .. and misdate all Writings that might give light to 
the Impoisonment. 1671 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1857) II. 
422 Why and how the letter was soe long a comings. .wee 
cannot but wonder ; save as wee may suppose it was mis- 
dated. 1728 Morgan A Igiers II. iv. 289 This Author seems 
to have misdated those occurrences. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 
v. 777 In hoary youth Methusalems may die; O how mis- 
dated on their flatt’ring tombs ! 1813 Paris Chit-chat 
(1816) III. 144 His card of invitation was accidentally mis- 
dated, and he did not arrive till the day after the feast. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. v. vi. I. 606 Trusting to memory 
alone, she misdates, mistakes, misplaces. 1892 Times 
23 Jan.13/6 Mis-dated newspapers. _ Ibid., The practice of 
mis-dating newspapers and other periodical publications. 

Misdea l, sb. Cards, [f. next.] An error in 
dealing. 

1830 Bohn’s Handbk. Games 255 The turn up being ante- 
rior to the mis-deal. 2862 1 Cavendish ’ Whist (1879) 8 
A misdeal loses the deal. 1886 Euchre : how to play it 108. 

Misdea'l, [f. Mis- 1 i + Deal v. ; in first 
sense after Du. misdeelen. ] 

+ 1 . intr. To distribute unfairly, Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Knowe not ye how ye 
mysdeled on the plays whiche he threwe down fro the carve ? 
2 . To deal or act improperly. 

1361, etc. [see Misdealing.] 

8. Cards. To make a mistake in dealing: usually 
intr., but occas. trans. 

[1746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 10 If the Dealer should happen 
to miss Deal.] 1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games 254 On mis- 
dealing the entire hand. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, viii, 
She won the game, and I dealt. I misdealt. 1891 Spectator 


to Jan,, She can never be persuaded that she has misdealt 1 
until the cards have been carefully counted, .three times. 
fig. (cf, 2). 1868 Browning Ring tj-Bk. iv. 433 Fie on you, I 
all the Honours in your fist, Countship, Househeadship, — 
how have you misdealt i 

Misdealing, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Wrong or 
improper dealing; f wrong-doing, evil conduct. 

1361 Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (1573I 14 b, Let us take 
heede that we put not Gods so great benefites from vs through 
our owne misdeaiynges. 1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxiv. 

15 To abstain from al misdealing and to enure themselves 
to weldoing. 1587 — De M entity xx. fi592i 319 They .. 
which refreyne from misdealing for feare of mans Lawe. 
1863 H. Cox Insiit. 1. x. 229 Misdealings with the public 
revenue. 190a Westm. Gas. 4 Feb. 3/2 Captain N..,as 
an o!d cavalry officer, could not stomach the scandalous 
misdealing with horses that had taken place. 

Misdeci'de, v. [Mis- 1 i.] intr. To make 
a wrong decision. 

1802—12 Bentham Ration, fudic. Evid. (1827) I. 270 It 
is. .possible for thejudge. .to misdecide, without any regard 
to the evidence. 1830 Examiner 659/2 Nor can they mis- 
decide from incompetency or any other cause of misdecision, 
without incurring shame. 

Misdeci sion. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong decision 
or judgement. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration, fudic. Evid. (1827) I, 28 The 
danger of .. misdecision on the part of the judge. Ibid. II. 
137, IV. 48. 1849 Grote Greece 11. xlvi. V. 328 The dikast 
trial at Athens, .had in it only the same ingredients of error 
and misdecision as the English jury. 

Misdeed (misfir'd). [OE. misdeed =■ OS. mis- 
ddd, OFris. misdede, MLG. misddt (MDu. misdaet , 
Du. misdaad), OHG. missi-, misset&t, misso-, 
missiddt (MHG. misset&t, G. missetat ), Goth. 
missadefs : see Mis- 1 4 and Deed jA] An evil 
deed ; a wrong action ; an offence ; a crime. T In 
ME. also in collective sense = misdoings. 

c 879 jElfred Gregory’s Past. C. iiii. 413 Mine misdseda 
bioS simle beforan ine. a izoo Moral Ode 130 A hwilke time 
se eure Mon of pinciik his mis-dede [MS. Trin. misdade]. 
c 1200 Ormin 10618 pat missdede pat wass don purrh Adam 
& burrh Eve. c 1290 CT. Eng. Leg. I. 32/86 Lo here godes 
lomb, bat bi-nimeth be worldes mis-dede. 1340 Ayenb. 114 
Voryef ous oure misdedis ase we uoryeuep to ham. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. l* 206 He was woundid for oure mysdtde, 
and defouled by oure felonyes, 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
xvi. xiv. 683 Ye lefte me. .and suffred me in perylle of deth 
..And for that mysdede now I ensure you but deth, forwel 
haue ye deserued it. 1333 Covekdale Ps. 1. 9 Turne thy 
face fro my synnes, and put out all my myszdedes. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. iii. 349 Like caitiff vile, that for misdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of steed. 172S Pope Odyss. 
xxir. 290 That impious race to ail their past misdeeds Would 
add our blood. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. India II. 53 These 
misdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good actions, 
t Misdee'dy, a. Obs. [f. prec. -I- -Y. Cf. MDu. 
misdadich, Du. misdadig, M Da. tnisdstdig .] Doing 
wrong. 

13.. Cursor M. 18279 (Giitt.) For mani wick and misdedi 
[a 1423 Trin. mis dedyj Has pu nu here tint forpi. 

t Misdee’m, sb. Obs. [prob. f. next, but cf. 
Deem jAJ Misjudgement. 

1593 Lyly in Phoenix Nest Wits. (1002) III. 477 Such life 
leads Loue entangled with misdeemes. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. xii. lxxv. 313 What should we say his Ioy, that his 
Mis-deemes did sort to this? 

Misdeem, v. Now chiefly arch, and poet. (See 
also Misdain.) [Mis- 1 i. Cf. ON. misd&ma .] 

+ 1 . trans. To form an unfavourable judgement 
of, think evil of. Obs. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Symott <4 ludas) 370 Ws afferis 
til helpe saklas men, hot to mysdeme na man kene. [Leg. 
Aur. Nocentes perdere non deceit 1509 Barclay Shy/> of 
Folys (1570) 63 When he by gelousy His wife suspecteth.. 
Or her misdeemeth, and kepeth instraitly. a 1329 Skelton 
Bouge of Court 137 The seconde was Suspecte, which that 
dayly Mysdevnpte eche man. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. 
vii. 49 Till all unweeting an Enchaunter .. made him 
to misdeeme My loyalty. Ibid. in. x. 29 As much dis- 
deigning to be so misdempt, Or a war-monger to be basely 
neinpt. 1628 Gaule Pract. Theories (1629) 96 His lealousie 
hasts not to reuenge, while he cannot but misdeeme her. 
1767 Lewis Statius ii. 370 He. .saw his Friends misdeem’d in 
Crouds resort, To bask beneath the Sunshine of the Court. 
+ 2 . intr. To form an unfavourable judgement, 
think ill (of). Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Nnm. xiv. n How long schal this puple 
baebite me [ gloss, ether mysdeme of me]? 1496 Dives 
<4 Pauper (W. de W.) 1. xiv. 86/2 To mysdeme of his 
euen crysten. _ 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. i. 19 
True honesty is neyther redy to misdeme, nor hasty to re- 
uenge. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 424 What but thy malice 
mov’d thee to misdeem Of righteous Job. 

8. To have a wrong opinion of, be mistaken in 
one’s view of. 

c 1384 Chaucer H, Fame 92 That take hit [re. my tale] 
wel, and scorne hit noght, Ne hit misdemen in her thoghu 
1570 Henry's Wallace 11. 352 Be war that 2e do nocht mis- 
deme my taille. 1593 G. Fletcher Licia To Rdr., 
Men _ unfitte to knowe what love meanes ; deluded 
fondlie with their owne conceit, misdeeming so divine 
a fancie. 1616 Breton Invect. agst. Treason (Grosart) 3/2 
Where Wisdomes care can neuer truthe misdeeme. 1677 
Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 257 Though such men are under 
God’s favour, yet they misdeem it, and think God is angry 
with them. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 685 Hence too the field 
of glory, as the world misdeems it. 1848 Lytton Harold 
11. ii, Nor misdeem me, that I, humble, unmitred priest, 
should be thus bold. 1875 Lowell Under Old Elm vm, If 
ever with distempered voice or pen We have misdeemed 
thee, here we take it back. 

to. trans. To suppose (a person or thing) erro- 


neously to be (something else) ; to mistake (a 
thing) for another, 

1667 Dryden Seer. Love v. Wks. 1701 1.185 My grace to 
Philocles mis-deem’d my Love ! ? 1802 Wokdsw. Sonn., 

‘ Desponding Father' , Misdeem it not a cankerous change. 
t8z9 Southey Ail for Love vi. xxiv. Thy thoughts possest 
With one too painful theme, Their own imaginations For 
reality misdeem. 1872 A. de Verb Leg. St. Patrick, St. P. 
at Cashel 65 Demons misdeemed for gods, 
c. with adj. or phr. as compl. 

1835 Trench Sonnet * Look, dearest, what a glory’. If, 
having shared the light, we should mi -dee in That light our 
own. 1832 Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. xxxviii. (1864,1 291 As 
if some poor miserable minister or teacher, rejoicing over 
his success, were to misdeem the work his own. 1885-94 
R. Bridges Eros 4 Psyche Mar. 1. ii, The wealth which 
men misdeem of much avail. 

4 . To form a wrong judgement (of ) ; to hold a 
mistaken opinion. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27742 Wreth . . Flites, scendes and mis- 
denisse [c 1373 Fairf. Siting shindis & misdemis ; a 1400 
Cott. Galba Itmakes fliteing and misdemes] Man aun wiit it 
fra him cleuisse [ other texts flemis]. c 1386 Chaucf.r 
Merck. T. 1166 He that misconeeyvetb, he misdemeth. 
a 1618 Sylvester Wks. (Grosart) II. 335/1 Then doome not 
rashly, lest you may misdeem. 1629 H. Burton Truth's 
Triumph 225 Misdeeming and doubting of the remission 
of sinnes. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 301 Misdeem not then, 
If such affront I labour to avert From thee alone, which 
[etc.]. 1779 Mason Eng. Garden tii. 536 Whom elder 

Thales, and the Bard of Thebes Held first of things ter- 
restrial ; nor misdeem’d. 1791 Cowper Iliad 1. 528, I.. 
much misdeem Of my endear our, or my prayer shall speed. 
1814 Cary Dante, Helixxx ii. 118 Farther on, If I misdeem 
not, Soldanieri bides. Ibid., Paradise xxvi. 73 At his sudden 
waking, he misdeems Of all around him. 1839 Wordsw. 
Mem. Tour Scotl. 1S03 iii, Leaving each unquiet theme 
Wheregentlest judgmemsmay misdeem. i884Bible(R. V.) 
Deut. xxxii. 27 Lest their adversaries should misdeem, 
b. To suppose mistakenly. 

1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 609/1 , 1 will rather 
thinke the cause of this evill .. to proceeae rather of the 
unsoundness of the Counsells .. which [etc] .. then of 
any such . . appoyntment of God, as you misdeeme. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. 11S10) III. 186 Least any man should mis- 
deeme that God doth resist all attempts intended that 
way. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam xn. x, He misdeems That he 
is wise, whose wounds do only bleed Inly for self. 1839 32 
Bailf.y Festns 223 He by . .instigating all the soul's vain 
aims, Misdeems to cause thee lose God. 

+ 5 . trans. To have a suspicion or inkling of; to 
suspect the existence or occurrence of (some evil). 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxvii. 92 The Kynge not mys- 
demynge eny thyng of this Conspyred treason, a 1353 Udall 
Royster D. iv. iii. (Arb.) 62 Surely, this fellowe misdeemeth 
some yll in me. a 1607 T. Brightman Brightm. Rediv. 111. 
(1647) 78 While wee were in Ignorance, we lay secure in our 
sin, . .never mis-deeming our estate. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 177 The Fox. . misdeemeth noharm, and en treth 
into thehive which is wrought close into the mouth of his den. 

fb. To misdeem (a person) for — : to suspect 
him to be — . Obs. 

c 1300 Melusine 265/15 [He] was so Lyke a Sarasyn that 
no man mysdymed hym for other than a Sarasyn. 

1 6. intr. To suspect something evil. Obs. 
c 1430 Syr Geuer. (Roxb.) 222 Jewel thoght of treason and 
tray..Tiioohe mysdemed in this case, Whan she cam not of 
so long while He supposed ther yede som gyle. 1356 J. Hey- 
wood Spider 4 F. iii. 25 Hath fortune wrought my foes at 
this time hither, And not so much as warnde me to mis- 
deeme. 1561 'i>t\CK.\\\xv.Gorbaduc\. i. 39 (Manly!, lfthinges 
do so succede As now my ielous mind misdemeth sore. 1396 
Lodge Marg. Amer. 53 The emperour conceiving new 
suspitions upon this second assault, began to misdeeme. 
fb. const, clause. To suspect (that. . ). Obs. 
a 1530 Heywood Play of Love (Brandi) 516 Anone she 
mysdemed That I was not merely disposed, And so myght 
she thynke, for I disclosed No worde nor lake, but sucli as 
shewed as sadly as [etc.]. 1381 Savile Tacitus, Hist, 1. 
xxviii. (15911 17 [He] gaue most men to misdeeme by his deal- 
ing, that he was somewhat of counsel with the case [orig .prse- 
buit plerisque suspicionem conscientise\ 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso x. xxxviii, Nor say I this for that I ought misdeeme 
That Egypts promis’d succours faile vs might. 
Misdeemer. [Mis- 1 5.] One who misjudges. 
1616 Manifest. A bp. Spalato's Motives App. iii. 6 This 
some misdeemers impute to their penury. 

Misdee'mful, a. dial. (See also Misdajn- 
ful.) [f. Misdeem v. + -ful.] Having a false 
judgement of\ suspicious of. 

c 1730 Shenstone Wks. (1777) I. 304 He too, misdeemful 
of his wholesome law, Ev’n lie, expiring, gave his treasur'd 
gold To fatten monks on Salem’s distant soil ! 1879 Miss 
Jackson Skropsh. Word-bk., Misdeemful, suspicious. Mis- 
deenful , misdaingul, same as above — corrupted forms. 

Misdee'xmng, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Mis- 
judging; false judgement; + suspicion. 

1 1468 Paston Lett. II. 313 But for gelosye and mysdemyng 
of peple that hafe me yn greete awayt. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Patr. (W. de W. 1495)1. xxxvii. 50 b, To the ende that they 
..sholde haue noo suspecyon ne misdemyng. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. iv. 2 Hisinnocencie was overwhelmed., with 
the misdeemings of the common people. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. iv. 2 After that he had faire Una lorne. Through light 
misdeeming of her loialtie. 1612 J. Mason Anat. Son. 33 
To take away all occasion of misdeeming. 

Misdee ming, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Mis- 
judging ; mistaken (of persons, their opinions, 
etc.) ; dial, suspicious. Obs. 

1 1468 Paston Lett. II. 313 The world ys to mysdemyng and 
redy to make dy vysyon and debate. 1384 B abington Confer. 
Frailty 4 Faith (1396) 45 A suspicious misdeeming mind of 
euery bodie. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 3 Covered with darke- 
nes and misdeeming night. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche v. 
lxiii. (Grosart) 1 . 83 O no, misdeeming Sovereign ; I am sent 







MISDELIGHT* 

The soft Ambassador of Peace to you. 1760-72 H. Brooke 1 
Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 98 Pardon the misdeeming trans- 
ports of your lover._ 1819 Shelley Cenci v. i. 87 The mis- 
deeming crowd Which judges by what seems. 1848 A. B. 
Evans Leicestersh. IVords , Misdeeming , suspicious. 1 She’s 
sadly misdeeming 

+ Misdeliglxt, sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] Delight 
in something wrong. 

?I3.. All Saints sio in Archiv Stud. nen. Spr. LXXIX. 
440 If any wyked sprete had broujt hym in myssedelyte. 

t Misdeli’gllt, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.J pass. To 
be wrongly delighted. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Mo dor. i. x. 92 This hony-bagge 
hath ever a sting attending it; so as we are commonly 
plagued., in that wherein we were mis-delighted. 

Misdeli’ver, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. a. To 
deliver to the wrong person or at the wrong place, 
b. To hand down improperly. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vt. ii. II. 17 Message tnis-de- 
livered by my Official Gentleman.. 1883 Law Times Rep. 
LI I. 324/2 The goods were misdelivered by the defendants 
to another firm. 1893 W estcott Chr. A spects of Life (1397) 
40S The testimony of the Church is misdelivered if [etc.]. 

Misdelivery. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong delivery. 

1859 S ala 'l'w. round Clock 34 The misdelivery of a letter. 
1867 Brande & Cox Diet. Sci., etc. 111.89/2 (/Tinting) In 
case of any misdelivery a sheet is spoiled. 1885 Law Times 
LXXVIII. 386/1 The misdelivery by the company amounted 
to conversion. 

+ Misdemea‘11, sb. Obs. [Mia- 1 4.] Mis- 
behaviour, misdemeanour. 

ifioz W. Bas Sword # Buckler xx iii, To thinke it any mis- 
demeasne in vs, If we ..doe fall againe Into our ancient 
Sword and Buckler vaine. 1742 in B. Peirce Hist. Harvard 
Univ. (1833) App. 86 Sundry crimes and mtsdeineans whereof 
he was convicted. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 1.308 (MS.), 

A Criminal arraign'd For.. some heinous misdemean. 

Misdemean, vA [f. Mis- in- Demean vA] 

1 . rejl. To misbehave, misconduct oneself. 

[1538 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I.i. 42 One of the Canons 
of Litchfield has also preached lewdly, and misdemeaned 
himself (those are the words in the Minutes of the Council- 
Book).] 1377-87 Hounsued Citron, (an. 1381] III, 434/2 
Neilher did the townesmen of S. Albons..thus outragiouslie 
misdemeane themselues. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, v. iii. 14 
You that best should teach vs, Haue misdemean'd your selfe. 
<21618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. (1628) 18 Iustices. .that had 
vsed extortion, or bribery, or had otherwise misdemeaned 
themselues. 1689 Col. Rec. Pennsyhh I. 236 They did not 
judge the Keeper to have highly misdemeaned himself in 
his office of Keeper of the board Seale. 1736 Carte Or- 
monde I. 260 Sir Luke Fitzgerald misdemeaned himself 
before the board by uncivil words 1857 ihtrlsione <V Nor- 
man's Rep. (1838) II. 22r The said William Baker did. .un- 
lawfully misdemean and misconduct himself in bis said 
service by neglecting.. his said master's service, 
b. intr. in the same sense. 

1763 C. Smart tr. Phcedrus iv. ix, When our neighbours 
mis-demean, Our censures are exceeding keen. 
f 2 . tram. To misuse, abuse. Obs. 

<£1625 Sir H. Finch Law 11636) 47 Hee thatmisdemeaneth 
authority that law giueth him.. shall be a wrong doer ab 
initio. 

Misdemeam, vA rare— 1 , [f. Mis- 1 8 -t- 
Demean vf] = Demean v .' 2 

1843 Lytton fast Bar. iv. ix, My Lord Scales, lift the 
curtain ; nay, sir, it misdemeans you not. 

Misdemeanant (misdfmrnant). [f. Mis- 
demean v\ + -ant, or f. Misdemeanour by sub- 
stitution of suffix.] A person convicted of a 
misdemeanour. 

* 8*9 J- J- Gurney Notes on Visit to Prisons 78 The only 
division of these females being that of misdemeanants from 
felons. Amongst the men, the classification is much, more 
complete; for, the misdemeanants are divided into three 
classes, and the felons into four. 1843 Fenny Cycl. XXV. 
150/1 Misdemeanants of the first division. 1863 Act 28-9 
Viet. c. 126 § 67 In every Prison to which this Act applies 
Prisoners convicted of Misdemeanor, and not sentenced to 
Hard Labour, shall be divided into at least Two Divisions, 
One of which shall be called the First Division ; . . and a 
Misdemeanant of the First Division -shall not be deemed to 
be a Criminal Prisoner within the Meaning of this Act. 
1896 Times 30 J uly 5/6 Dr. Jameson and his fellow-prisoners 
. .were placed in the apartments reserved for first-class mis- 
demeanants. 

b, transf. A person guilty of misconduct. 

1886 A. M. Elliott in fitter. Jrnl. of Philol. VII. 146 
They were no set of political convicts or social misdemean- 
ants. *892 W. Beatty-Kingston Intemperance 34 To be 
compelled to slake their thirst with water would be no great 
hardship to these confirmed misdemeanants. 

t Misdemeaned, ppl. a. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] 

Ill-conducted. 

1386 Hooker Descr. Ircl. in Holinshed II, Bewailing with 
great remorse of conscience his former misdemened life. 

1 Misdemea-ning’, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 
Misconduct, misdemeanour. 

1487 Rolls of Parli. VI. 389/1 For othre misdemenyng of 
tlwfsaid John Morys ayenst your Highnesse. 1492 Plump- 
ton Corr. (Camden) 263 Considering© the said Dame Joyce 
was innocent, & nothinge knowinge of his misdemeaninge. 
1362-3 Act 5 Elis, c. 9 § 7 Heinous Perjuries and other 
Offences and Misdemeanitiges. 1625 [see misbeing, Mis- 1 3].' 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), At isdem eanour, a misdemeaning, 
or behaving one’s self ill. 

Misderaeanist. [f. next : see -ist.] Misde- 
meanant. 

1862 Lever Barrington xviii, Never did a misdemeanist 
take his ‘six weeks’ with a more complete consciousness of 
penalty than did Polly sit down to that piano. 

Misdemea nour, -or, sbA t orms : see De- 
meanour. [Mis- 1 4.] 
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1 . Evil behaviour, misconduct. Now rare. 

1494 Fabyan Citron. 11. civil 146 For the whiche mysse 
demeanure of this woman, that she had innaturally slayne 
hir lorde and htlsbonde [etc.]. 1361 C hild-M arriages (1897) 

8 Whan he perceyvid this Respondent to be with child, 
e perceyvid her noughtie lief and misdeamenour. 1368 
Grafton Citron. II. 629 This great riote and vnlawfull mis- 
demeanour. 1379 Tenues of Law 63 His . . misdemeaner 
shall cause the officer., to loose his office, a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 6S You . . that are so 
wickedly gevin over to idlenesse, and. drunkennesse. -be 
ashamed of such more than beast-like misdemeanour. 1723 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 104 A thousand 
slanders . . will never here he able to give a suspicion of 
misdemeanor. 1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 60 The whole 
town of Boston is distressed for the misdemeanour of a few. 
b. An instance of this; a misdeed, offence. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vi. cevi. 218 Some mysdemeanures 
and rules that were occupy ed and exercysed in his absence. 
1392 Nashe Four Lett. Confnt, 52 God forbid that our 
forheades should for euer hee blotted with our forefathers 
misdemeanors. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ty Cammiv. (1603) 
78 These misdemenors against all sence and reason. 1639 
Pearson Creed ( 1839) 490 By great and scandalous offences, 
by incorrigible misdemeanours, we may incur the censure of 
the Church of God. 1709 Swift Adv. Retig. Wks. 1751 
IV. 129 If any apparent Transgression .. would be imputed 
to him for a misdemeanor, by which he must certainly for- 
feit his . . Station, a 1716 South Serin. U744) IX. xii. 359 God 
takes a particular notice of our personal misdemeanors. 

2 . Law. One of a class of indictable offences 
which are regarded as less heinous than those called 
felonies. High misdemeanour : see cjuot. 1706. 

1487 Roils of Parlt. VI. 402/1 An Acte giving the Court 
of Star Chamber authority to punish divers misdemeanors. 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 14 § 8 Such reteynours and 
offences and other Mysdemeanours as shalbe doon .. con- 
trary to the forme of this acte. 1614 Bacon Charge touching 
Duels 22 Practice to impoison, though it tooke no effect, 
way-laying to murder,, .haue been adiudged haynous mis- 
demeanors punishable in this Court. 1660 Trial Regie. 113 
Ha charged the Prisoner at the Bar with Treason and high 
misdemeanors. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), High Mis- 
demeanour, a Crime of a hainous Nature, next to High 
Treason. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. i. 5 This general de- 
finition comprehends both crimes and misdemesnors ; which, 
properly speaking, are mere synonymous terms. Ibid. vi. 80 
Words spoken amount only to a high misdemeanor, and no 
treason. 1807 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 103 The trial of 
Dayton for misdemeanor may as well go on at Richmond. 
1807 Sir S. Romilly in Hansard Pari. Deb. Ser. 1. IX. 327 
He conceived that if ministers should give such a pledge. ., 
it would be a high crime and misdemeanour. 1821 Holford 
Tit. on Crim. Prisons 36 Any person convicted of any mis- 
demeanor, except libel. 

3 . Short for : A person imprisoned for mis- 
demeanour; = Misdemeanant. (Cf. next word.) 

App. in regular prison use till c 1820, when misdemeanant 
took its place. 

i8iz ‘ A Prisoner’ in Examiner 7 Sept. 374/2 The acts of 
Parliament required him to keep the felons and misde- 
meanours separate. 1815 Rep. Comm. K. F>. (etc.) Prisons 
(Pari. Papers) 229 Four felons, nine misdemeanors, and 
one fine. Ibid. 230 The female misdemeanors I generally 
class with the female debtors. 1818 M in. E-aid. Comm . 
Prisons Metrop. VIII. 109 For debtors, male and female, 
and vagrants and misdemeanors. 

attrib. 1814 Min. Evid. St. Gaols London (Pari. Papers) 
App. i- 33 There are three [prisoners] for misdemeanors in 
the other misdemeanor ward, 
f 4 . Mismanagement. Obs. rare— 1 . 

Cf. Demeanour 4. But the use in the quot. was probably 
suggested by Manure. 

1644 Bp. Hall Serin. Wks. 1808 V. 236 Never was there 
any sterility, whereof there may not be a cause given ; either 
. . some naturall fault in the soil, or misdemeanure of the 
owners. 

+ Mis&emeauurar,.^. 2 Obs. [f.MrsDEMEANz\ 
+ -our, -or z .] A person guilty of a misdemeanour. 
*533 Citron. Calais (Camden) 154 If they fynde any mys- 
demeanours, suspect persons or straungers stirring in the 
strets. 1=33-4 A ct 25 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § r The same mys- 
demeanours, Felons, Robbers and burglaries [sic] have .. 
the pry vy lege, .of theire clergie. 

f Misdemea'nour, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Mis- 

demeanour j/a 1 ] = Misdemean vA 

1620 J, Wilkinson Coroners <y Sherifes 52 If any one 
slial refuse to enter bond or misdemeanor himselfe. 

+ Misdepa/rt, v. Obs. rare — 1 , [Mis- 1 1.] 

trans To distribute unfairly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Laid s Prol. 9 Thou blamest Crist, 
and seyst ful bitterly, I-Ie misdeparteth richesse temporal. 

Misderiva-tion. [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong deri- 
vation. 

1903 Athensettm 464/3 This misderivation is no doubt 
responsible for the change of spelling of ‘ flet ’ to * fleet 

Misderi've, v. [Mis- 1 1.] 
t 1 . irons. To divert into a wrong channel. Obs. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. lit. vii, 298 Mis-deriving the 
well meant devotions of. .pious sonles into a wrong channell. 
2 . To assign a wrong derivation to. 

1817 Coleridge ‘ Blessed are ye' 16 To exaggerate and 
misderive the distress of the labouring classes in order to 
make them turbulent. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 
103 Albion , alimoma, alimentum .. have been commonly 
mis-derived by the lexicographers from alo , 1 to nourish 

Misdescribe, v. [Mis- 1 i.J trans. To 
describe inaccurately. 

1827 Bentham Ration, fudic. Evid. Wks. V. 599 When 
any other circumstance is misdescribed in the pleadings. 
1884 Fortn, Rev. Dec. 847 The events .. have been sys- 
tematically misdescribed by. .the Liberal press. 

Hence Misdescri-toed fpl. a., Misdescriber. 
1889 Gasquet Hen. VIII ttf Eng. Monast. II. 495 Those 
kindly misdescrihers, Sir Walter Scott and the author of 


MISDIRECTED. 

the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends ’. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 

153 These misnamed, or rather misdescribed pits. 

Misdescription. [Mis- 1 4.] Incorrect 

description. 

1848 Aunould Marine Insur. 172 If the party insuring 
purposely misdescribed the vessel. . the policy might be held 
void for such misdescription. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 
47/1 ‘Accountant 1 was held to be a misdescription of an 
accountant’s clerk. 1886 Dicey Eng. Case nest. Home Rule 
(ed. 2) 225 The very heading of the Bill is a misdescription. 

Misdescri-ptive, a. [Mis- 1 6.] Giving an 
inaccurate description [of). 

1903 Law Q. Rev. Jan. 9 His title is therefore misdescrip- 
tive of his book. 

Misdese’rt. Obs. or arch. [Mis- 1 4.] The 
condition of being undeserving; ill-desert. 

1396 Spenser I'. Q. vi. i. 12 My haplesse case Is not occa- 
siond through my misdesert But through misfortune. *656 
Earl Monm. tr. Boccalini's Advts.fr. Parnass. 306 Those 
miserable creatures, who for their secret misdeserts, are .. 
condemned to tug at an Oar. 1863 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 
192 Many of us," for our misdeserts, may be unfit for the 
immediate presence of God. 

+ Mis&ese - rve, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 !.] a. intr. 
To deserve ill. t>. trans. To fail to deserve. 

1657 J. Sergeant Schism Disfach't 77 If any he found 
misdeserving in the same manner. 1672 Essex Papers (1890) 

I. 47 In assuring my selfe anew of y r friendship which I 
have never misdeserved. 

t Misdese rving, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 

Misdesert. 

1340 Palsgk. Acoiastns I ijb,Throughe thy mysdeseruing. 
x6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. xxx. 317 Not stained with any 
aspersion ofmis-deseruing. a 1649 Dkumm. of Hawth. Hist, 
fas. If, Wks. (17x1) 30 His past demerits and misdeservings. 

Misdevo’ted, pa. pple. [Mis- 1 2.] Im- 
properly devoted ; devoted to a wrong object. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., 0 . T. xviii. Asa Wks. 
(1623) 1328 There were some misdeuoted to the worship of 
the true God. 1S56 Kingslf.y A/isc. (1859) I. 333 Twenty 
pages of comment on it would not have been misdevoted. 

Misdevo’tion. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong or mis- 
directed devotion. 

1612 Donne Progr. Soul, ind Anniv. sit Here.. where 
mis-devotion frames A thousand Prayers to Saints. 1614 
Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome § 20 The priuate mis- 
deuotion of some superstitious old wife 1 1649 Milton 

Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 429 Ti.e vanity, superstition, and mis- 
devotion of which place [sc. a private chapel], was a scandal. 

t Misdevou’t, a. Obs. [Mis- 1 6.] Wrongly 
devout. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 359 Some kings in a mis- 
deuout zeale. .neglected the office of gouernement to which 
God had called them. 1651 Bp. Hall Soliloquies xxiii. 287 , 1 
have grieved to see poor misdevout souls under the Papacy, 
measuring their orisons, not by weight but by number. 

+ Misdret, sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong diet, 
improper feeding. 

1528 Paynell Salerne's Regim. Pref. A j b, By our mysse 
dyete, and to moche surfettynge. 1590 Spenser F.Q. i. iv. 
23 A dry dropsie. .Which by misdiet daily greater grew. 
1620 Sanderson Semi. I. 145 A man may have.. little dis- 
tempers in his body, through mis-dyet or otherwise. 1665 

J. Fraser Poiic/tron. (S.H.S.)287 A place unfit for him, con- 
sidering the aire and tnisdyet he was ingaged to grapple with. 

Misdret, V. ? Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To diet 
improperly. Hence Misdi’eter. 

1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) 1. xxx. 68/2 Vf a man 
mysdyete hym & ete & drynke out of mesure. 1607 Walk- 
ington Opt. Glass 4 Those who distemper and misdiet 
themselves with untimely, .surfeting. Ibid. 16 If consorting 
with misdieters, he bath himself in the muddy streames 
of their luxury. 1617 Hieron Wks. II. 253 To giue his 
patient a charge.. to take heed how hee mis-diet himselfe. 

Misdreting, vbl. sb. ? Cbs. [Mis- 1 3.] Im- 
proper feeding. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibans c viij b, The leest mysdyetyng and 
mysentendyng sleth h[ir]. 1496 Dives <y Pauper (W. de W.) 
1. xxi. 56/2 By mysdyetynge of the moderwhyle she is with 
childe. as 636 Bp. Hall Balm of Gilead vi. § 6 Wks. 1808 
VIII. 138 This great body, by mis-dieiing and wilful dis- 
order, contracted these spirituall diseases. 

t Misdi-gllt, pa. fple. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] Ill- 
clothed ; badly furnished or prepared ; ill-treated, 
brought to . misfortune. 

a 1400 Songs of London Prentices (Percy Soc.) 3 But if 
might Goe before right, And will Before skill, Then is one 
Mill misdight. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vii. 37 Her heart gan 
grudge for very deepe desplght Of so unmanly maske in 
misery misdight. 1397 Bp. Hall Sat. lit. vii. 66 Despised 
Nature suit them once aright, Their bodie to their coale: 
both now mis-dight. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estieune's World 
of Wonders 245 Their wine . . Wherewith they bene each one 
so oft misdight [orig. le vin , dont chacun deux s'enyure]. 

Misdirect, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To direct 
wrongly ; to give a wrong direction to. 

2603 Florio Montaigne 11. xvii. (1632) 367 Fearing lest 
the contention of his will should make him to misse-direct 
his hand. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxiv. 390 In the 
hurry of a trial the ablest judge may mistake the law, and mis- 
direct the jury. 1868 Miss Yonge Cameos I. iii. 21 He him- 
self remained to misdirect the pursuers. 1883 Law Rep. (14 
Q. B. Div.) 694 The Court in banc will, .grant a new trial 
on the ground that the jury were misdirected. 1897 P. 
Warung Tales Old Regime 129 Through the going out of 
the light, the blow was misdirected. 

Misdirected, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Wrongly 
directed or applied ; misguided ; sent to a wrong 
address. 

1790 T. Burgess Dip. Chr. 17 The vanity of mis- 
directed reason. 1828-43 Tytlf.r Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 96 
In a spirit of erroneous and misdirected zeal. 1830 Mars- 
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den Early Purit. (1853I 381 The divinity of the times, .was 
at, once artificial, and to a great degree misdirected. 1886 
Kipling Departm. Ditties , etc. (1888) 48 It was a mis- 
directed wire, Her husband was at Shaitanpore. 

Misdirection. [Mis- 1 4.J 

1 . Wrong or improper direction or guidance; 
the action of misdirecting or the condition of being 
misdirected ; direction to a wrong address. 

1768 Blackstqne Comm. 1 1 1 , xviii. 373 A new trial . . is now 
very commonly had for the misdirection of the judge at nisi 
prius. 1830 Gf.n. P, Thompson Fxerc. (1842) 1 . 228 The i 
great object of fear to the middle classes, is the apprehended 
violence and misdirection of those with whom they think 
they would have to join. 1837 Wheweli, Hist. Induct. 
Set. (ed. 3) I. 216 The mis-directior) of their efforts, i860 
Mrs. Cak-lyi.e Lett. III. 48 The two notes. .were received 
together (on account of misdirection). 1873 Act 38 4 39 
Viet. c. 77 Order xxxix, A new trial shall not be granted 
on the ground of misdirection .. unless .. some substantial 
wrong or miscarriage has been thereby occasioned in the 
trial of the action. 

2 . A wrong direction, line, or course, 

1861 Craik Hist. Eng, Lit. II, 517 Whatever of mis- 
direction any of them may have given for a time to the 
form of our poetry. 1887 H. S. Holland Christ or Eccles. 
(188S) 8 We. .wonder whether the entire movement of human 
life has not.. taken some terrible misdirection. 

_ t Misdispe nd, v. [Mis- 1 1.] tram. To spend 
improperly. 

c 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (L.) 793 Who euer mys-dispendys 
my?tys of sowle or body or ony ober goodis agaynst godys 
law. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 52 That I scholde schrive As 
touchende of my wittes fyve, And schape that thei were 
amended Of that I hadde hem misdispended. c 1412 Hoc- 
clevf. De Reg. Priuc. 1303 Some riche is large, and his 
goode mysdespendethe In mayntenaunce of synne. 

t Misdispe*nse. Ohs. rare- 1 . [Mis- 1 4.] 
Wrong expenditure. 

1430 Rolls of Parlt. V. 180/2 The mysdispence and ap- 
pliyng of the same. 

+ Misdisti/nguish, v. Ohs. [Mis- 1 1.] intr. 
To distinguish wrongly, make wrong distinctions. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. m. iii. § 1 So that if wee imagine 
a difference where there is none, because wee distinguish 
where we should not, it may not bee denyed that we mis- 
distinguish. Ibid. in. ii. § a Herein for two things wee are 
reprooued ; the first is misdistinguishing. 1634-66 Earl 
Orrery Par then. (1676) 333 You may acknowledge the 
Error of such a misdistinguishing. 

Misdivi de, [Mis- 1 i.] tram. To divide 
wrongly. i88z in Ogilvie. 

Misdivrsion. [Mis- 1 4.3 Anincorrectdivision. 

1890 Cent. Diet. s. v., Newt, newte, an erroneous form due 
to misdivision of an ewte. 1903 Jespersen Growth Eng. 
Lang. 73 The result being the same misdivision of the word. 

Mis do (misdw - ), v. Forms : see Do vf [OE. 
rnisdSn = OFris. misdna. MDu., Du. misioen , 
OHG. missa-, missitmn, -duan (MUG. missetuon , 
G. misstun) : see Mis- 1 1 and Do &. 1 ] 

1 . intr. To do evil or wrong; to do harm or 
injury to, unto, against. Now rare or Ohs. 

C930 Lindisf. Cusp. John iii. 20 Haslc monn.-seSe yfie 
vet mis doe< 5 . a 1023 Wulfstan Horn. 1 . (1883) 270 Ac to 
fela is btera, b e a:r pisan misdydan. 1134 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1135 Durste nan man misdon wi <5 ofler on 
his time, c 1200 Ormin 3974, & 3iff }>att iss {ia.tt he missdob 
Onn ani3 kinne wise, lit reowebb himm. c 1230 Gen., 4 Ex. 
3553 He hauen sineged and misdon. a 1300 Cursor M. 7914 
Ga to dauid king, and sai He has misdon again mi lai. 
ci 375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Bap list at) 436 [He] with-stud 
in 11a degre agane banie Jrat in ony thing til hyme mysded. 
1470-83 Malorv Arthur xvr. xvi. 686 B’air swete Ihesu that 
1 haue mysdoo liaue mercy vpon my sowle. c 1300 Melu- 
sine 261 There nys none that may say that euer we mys- 
dyde. .ayenst our souerayne lord. 1561 Norton & Sackv. 
Gorboduc 1. i, I knowe nothynge at all, Wher in I haue mis- 
done ynlo his Grace. 1618 Wither Motto, Nec Careo 
Juvenilia (1633) 531 To see my Friend misdoe, 1 want not 
eyes. Nor Love to cover his infirmities. 1671 Milton P. R. 

1. 225 The erring Soul Not wilfully mis-doing, but unware 
Misled. 1676 Dryden State Innoc. v. i, I have misdone ; 
and I endure the Smart. 1875-86 IV. Somerset Gloss., 
Misdo, to transgress; to do amiss. 

2 . trans. With pronominal or vague object: To 
do amiss. ? Ohs. 

a 1060 Lazos 0/ VEthelred (Liebermann) 258 Rif hit j;e- 
weorpeS )>*t man unwilles .. teni^ bing misdeO. a 1200 
Moral Ode 100 A 1 b-t we misduden her ho hit wulleS kuSe 
here. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 491 Eve Ion..bisou3te is grace 
of bat he adde misdo. c 1320 R. Brunne Mcdit. 462 What 
liab he mysdo to dey bus? 1390 Gower Conf I. 122 Godd 
it thee foryive If thou have eny thing misdo Touchende of 
this, c 1440 Hylton Sc ala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xl. 
They haue kyssed and made frendes : and all is forgyuen 
that was mysse done. 1528 More Dyaloge in. Wks. 225/1 
The thinges that they mysdo. 1392 Kyd Sp. Trag. 11. v. 28 
O poore Horatio, what badst thou misdonne. 1671 Milton 
Samson 91 1 To shew what recompense Toward thee I in- 
tend for what I haue misdone. 1837 Carlyle in Lett. Jane 
W. Carlyle { 1883) h 7°, I know not whether this book is 
worth anything, nor what the world will do with it, or misdo. 
b. To do (work), perform (a duty) improperly. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. 274 The work committed to him 
will be misdone. 1838 — Frcdk. Gt. x. v. II. 642 He could 
have done us this little service, .and he. .has been tempted 
into misdoing it! 1893 Advance (Chicago) 23 Mar., To mis- 
apprehend and mis-do the duly now fronting us. 

1 3 . To do evil or wrong to (a person) ; to harm, 
injure, wrong. Obs. 

a 1223 Alter. R. 124 3 if ei mon oSer ei wnmmon mis-seifS 
oSer mis-de8 ou. c 1275 Lav. 22436 And ich be wolle loke 
to bat no king ne sal be mis-do [0205 woh don], c 1357 
Lay Folks Catech. (T.) 370 To be tholemode when men 




misdos us. 1377 Langl. P, PI. B. xv. 252 Misdoth he no 
mau jie with his mouth greueth. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
,v. xii. 181 Madame ther shal none of my suhgettys mysdoo 
you ne your maydens. 1330 Pai.sgr. 637/1, I nemther mys- 
ded hym nor mvssayd him. 1597 Lyly Worn, in Moon 111. 
i. 24, Pardon me, That I misdid thee in my witles rage, 
f b, To injure (an inanimate object). Obs. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. in Mysbyleued men mys- 
dede neuere bat chirche. c 1400 Chron. Eng. Ixxii. in 
Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. LII. 12 The walks were so stronge 
that noo man myght hem mysdoo. 

+ 4 . To destroy, put out of existence, reft. To 
do away with oneself. Obs. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex, 2642 Hamonel [?Hamones] likenes was 
8or-on ; 8is crune is broken, Sis is misdon, 1592 Kyd 
Sp. Trag. tv. v. 6 Faire Isabella by her selfe misdone. 
1399 Warn. Faire Worn. 11. 669 Is not The better part of 
me by me misdone? My husband, is he notslaine? 1600 
Heywood 2 nd Ft. Edzv. IV, Wks. 1874 I. 142 Drownd in a 
butte of Malmsey 1 that is strange, Doubtless he neuer would 
misdoe himself? 1613 J._ Davies (Heref.) Muses Teares 
D2 I), Seuere Torquatus, did his Sonne mis-do For charging, 
’gainst his Chardge,his bracing Fo. 1619 in Heath Grocers' 
Comp. (1829) App. 348 A burial-place for children dying 
without baptism, and for such as had misdone themselves. 

Misdo er (misdw-or). Now rare. [Mis- 1 5.] 
A wrong-doer, evil-doer, offender, malefactor. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Med it. 503 Nat onelya mysdoer now 
he ys holde, But as a lewed foie he ys eke tokle, 1387 
Trevisa H igden (Rolls) I. 115 Whan b e ues and mysdoeres 
were here byheded, be hedes were i-left here. 1433 Rolls 
of Parlt. IV. 422/1 Pilours Robbours or eny other open 
mysdoers. 1493 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 2 If eny person e or 
persones geve eny other mete or drinke to the seid ntys- 
doers being in stokkes..or the same prisoners favour in 
their mysdoyng. 1533 Coverdale Luke xxiii. 39 And one 
of the myszdoers that hanged there blasphemed him. 1596 
Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 610/1 Feare of law, which re- 
strayneth offences, and infiicteth sharpe punishment to mis- 
doeres. a 1670 Scalding Troitb. Citas. I (Spalding Club) I. 
50 To summond thir misdoeris at the marcat crossis of 
Aberdein ..to compeir befoir the secreit counsall. 1802-12 
Bentham Ration, Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 590 Without 
having succeeded so far as to have produced in the breast 
of the misdoer any permanent.. repentance. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xvi, He may be called the father of a ' the mis- 
doers in Scotland. 1903 Expositor Nov. 339 The laws of 
physical nature.. are not gentle in their treatment of mis- 
doers, nor. .of those involved in the misdoing of others. 

Misdo’ing, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.j Wrong-doing, 
evil-doing; also Law, the improper performance 
of an act. 

1340 Ayenb. 157 Ich me ssel ase moche ase ich may wyj>- 
oute misdoinge a- yens ham paye and condecendre. c 1386 
Chaucer Melib. t 741 He that supporteth him and 
preyseth him in his misdoinge. 1493 [see prec.]. c 1540 
CoVerdale Goostly Psalmes Wks. 1846 II. 379 And after 
thy great benignite Forgyve thou all my mysdoytige. 1628 
[see Miscontinuance]. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Ero- 
ntena 8 My conscience doth not accuse me of misdoing. 
1673 W. Sheppard Actions^ etc. xii. 337 Of an Action upon 
the Case for Doing, not Doing, or Mis-doing. 1880 1 Ouida ’ 
Maths I. 102 The glance and the blush were not for the 
shame of her own misdoing. 1903 [see prec.]. 

b. An instance ot wrong-doing, a misdeed. 
Chiefly in pi. 

1543 Necessary Doctrine I ij, He shall . .haue pardon . . of 
all his missedoinges, 1547-8 Ordre of Communion 13 Wee 
do earnestly repent .. for these our misdoynges. 1692 R, 
L’Estrange Fables ccclxxxviii. 361 That All-seeing Eye . . 
thatObservesallourMis-doings. 1848T11ACKERAV l' an. Fair 
xlvii, Harbouring of priests, obstinate recusancy, and Popish 
misdoings. 1898 L. Stephen Stud. Biogr. 1 . v. r68 We 
may forgive a misdoing which caused no permanent misery. 
MisdO'illg, ppl. a. [Mia- 1 2. ] Doing wrong. 
IS54 Interlude of Youth (15571 C iv b, Whan ye se mys- 
doing men Good counsell geue them. 

+ Misdoo*m, sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.3 Misjudge- 
ment. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe i. iv. in Bullen O. PI. III. 23 
Such misconstructions, and resolud misdoomes Of my poore 
work. 

+ Misdoo'iu, w. Ohs. [Mis- 1 i.] To misjudge. 
1613 Sylvester Job Triumph, n. xix. 287 Know, there 
shall Judgment com, To doom them right, who Others 
(rash) misdoom. 

Misdowbt, sb. Now arch, and dial. [Mis- 1 4.] 
Apprehensionof evil; hence^M. mistrust, suspicion. 

i592_ Kyd Sp. Trag. 11. iv. 20 lie conquer my misdoubt, 
And in thy loue and councell drowne my feare. 1393 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 332 Steele thy fearfull thoughts 
And change misdoubt to resolution. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's 
Met. x. (1626) 209 And thee Adonis, her misdoubts disswade 
From such encounters. 1680 Crownk Misery Civ. IVar 
v. 70 The bird that sees the bush where once it self Was 
lim’d,.. Cannot but hover round it with misdoubt. 1823 
Galt Entail II. xxx, I line a misdoot that a's no right 
and sound wi’ her mair than wi’ him. 1893 Sir E. Arnold 
in_ iVestm. Gaz. 11 Oct. 7/2 It seems time for enlightened 
minds to lay aside misdoubt regarding the continuity of 
individual life. 1899 C. H. Herford in Shaks. Whs. 
(Eversley ed.) IV. 404 The tragic compunctions and mis- 
doubts of Faustus. 

Misdoxrbt, v. Now chiefly dial, or arch. [f. 
Mis- 1 1 + Doubt v. Cf. obs. F. mesdoubter refl. to 
suspect (1518 in Godefroy).] 

1 . trans. To have doubts as to the existence, 
truth, or reality of (a thing). 

ri54o_tr, Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. _ (Camden No. 36) 136 
The citizens.. in nothing misdoubtinge their power [orig, 
satis sttis freti uiribus], 1570 J. Dee Math . Pref. 6 That 
. . I did misdoute your zelous mynde to vertues schole, 
1621-31 Lal'o Serm. (1847) 191, I will never misdoubt 
the piety of this nation in the performing this duty. 1684 
R. Waller Nat. Exper, 61 Misdoubting the sufficiency of 
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the Ligature to sustain the air. 1862 Trollope Orley F. 
xxvii, She did not say that she misdoubted the wisdom of 
her son’s counsels. 1875-86 IV. Somerset Gloss., Misdoubt, to 
misbelieve ; todoubt. 1887 P. M ‘Neill Blazvearie 129 This 
was the voice of Teenie Bell : there was no misdoubting it. 

absol. 1601 Shaks. All's Well 1. iii. 130 Manie likeli- 
hoods inform’d mee of this before, which hung so tottring 
in the ballance, that I could neither beleeue nor misdoubt. 

b. With clause : To doubt (Jmt) that. . ; to have 
doubts as to how ... 

1640 G. Sandys Christ's Passion tv. 42/26 Who beares not 
his own burden, that none may Misdoubt, tlie Innocent 
beeame_ their prey. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. iii. 74 We need 
not. .misdoubt but that it is his, under whose name it goes. 
1863 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir IV. R. Hamilton 
(1889) III. 622 Misdoubting that the subscription plan had 
the sanction of the relatives. 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Par. 14 [He] gravely shook his head, and misdoubted how 
it would work. 

2 . To have doubts about the character, honesty, 
etc. of (a person) ; to be mistrustful or suspicious of. 

C1585 Faire Em it. 373 lealousy. .Hath so bewitched my 
lovely Manviles senses That he misdoubts his Em, that 
loves his soul. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. i. iga, I doe not 
misdoubt my wife : but I would bee loath to turne them 
together. 1619 Gataker Spirituall Watch (1637) 109 
Peter then, .misdoubted not himselfe, nor his own inability, 
but he would and should doe as then he said. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy xxii, I dinna misdoubt ye. 1882 Miss C. F. 
Woolson Aztne 371 We put him in charge of a woman, 
who said she’d take care of him, but I misdoubt her. 1902 
A. Lang In Blackzv. Mag. Apr. 481/1 His witnesses were 
misdoubted. 

3 . To have misgivings, suspicion, or forebodings 
in regard to. 

1563-87 Foxe A. * M. (1396) 248/1 They began to misdout 
their speeding. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 194, 1 beseech 
your Grace let this Letter be read, Our person mis-doubts 
it : it was treason he said. 1393 — 3 Hen. _ VI, v. vi. 14 
The Bird that hath bin limed in a bush, With trembling 
wings misdoubteth euery bush. 1663 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Tract. Ixxv. 307 Presently misdoubting the businesse, she 
went, to impart the sad news unto her Mother. 1857 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) 11 . 9, I much misdoubt an amateur artist’s 
success in this vast place. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
iii, 496 Much they misdoubted what these came to do. 

+ b. To hesitate or scruple {to do something). Obs. 
1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 11. 176 The holy 
Ghost misdoubteth not to speake in the Scriptures, after 
this usuall phrase of speech [orig. sacra? literse non dubi- 
tant voces humsntodi vsurpare J. 

4 . To fear or suspect the existence or occurrence 
of (something regarded as evil). 

c 1340 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) 159 The 
kinge, misdoubtinge some treason [orig .fraudem suspica- 
tus], a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1629) 250 Hee misdoubted 
each mans treason, and coniecturea euery possibility of 
misfortune. 1597 Beard Theatre God’s Judgetn. (1612) 170 
The Turks secure and misdoubting nothing. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars 1. xlix, Warn'd by Danger to misdoubt the 
worst. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Ch. Porch xxviii, Vet in 
thy thriving still misdoubt some evil. *633 Gataker Vind. 
A nnot. Jer. 6 Because he misdoubted discovery as we] by 
the one as by the other, a 1721 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1753) I. 64 My fearful conscious eyes Look often back, 
misdoubting a surprize. 

absol. 1700 Dryden Wife of Bath's T. 116 Misdoubting 
much, and fearful of the event. 1830 Mrs. Browning 
Poems Island xxx. Poems II. 189 And who would murmur 
and misdoubt. When God’s great sunrise finds him out? 
f b. transf. To fear for, have fears about. Obs. 
1630 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. Eiiz. 1. 14 This also troubled 
the French King, who could not but misdoubt France [orig. 
Galliee non poterat non timere ], if by this new marriage 
England should fall againe to the Spaniard, his Enemy. 

5 . With clause (occas.with simple obj.) : To fear 
or suspect (that something is or will be the case). 

1396 Spenser F. Q, vi. iii ; 47 Misdoubting least he should 
misguyde His former malice to some new assay. 1603 in 
Buccleitch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 81 They misdoubt 
they shall not be able to raise many voluntaries. 121648 
Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 406 Neither did the King 
misdoubt that the putting of Arms into so many of his 
Subjects hands would redound to his prejudice. 1813 Byron 
Br.Abydos 1. v, Much I misdoubt this wayward boy Will 
one day work me more annoy. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxxviii, And that leddy was the Queen hersell?.. I mis- 
doubted it when I saw that your honour didna put on your 
hat. 1863 Dickens Mid. Fr. in. xv, Mr. Boffin stared here, 
and stared there, as misdoubting that he must be in some 
sort of fit. 1883 Harper's Mag. May 830/2, I misdoubt the 
ladies won’t like it. 

b. With acc. and inf. : To suspect (a person or 
thing) of being (so-and-so). ? Obs. 

1599 Sandys Enropse Spec. (1632) 172 [He] is strongly 
misdoubted to practise with the Emperour for the joynlng 
the Catholike and Lutheran forces in one. 1623 Bp. Moun- 
tagu App, Caesar 275 You misdoubt the Testimony to bee 
forged, because it was forgotten to name the place. 

c. refl. and intr. To suspect ; to have suspicions 
of-, to be suspicious of. Obs. or arch. 

1637 H f.ywood Dial. viii. 109 Dost thou misdoubt thee Of 
nothing lost? hast all thy tooles about thee? 1814 Cary 
Dante, Paradise xxtv. 86 , 1 not a whit misdoubt of its assay, 
1843 James Forest Days 1 . ii. 12 Get thee gone, slut 
what dost thou know of friars’ cells? Too much, I mis- 
doubt me. 1846 Trench Mirac. xviii. (1862) 300 The 
neighbours may have misdoubted of the work, as having 
been done on the Sabbath. 

Hence Misdou’bted ppl. a. 

1687 H. More App. Antid. (1712)181 Suspected Jnnocency 
and misdoubted Truth, 

tMisdou btful, a, Obs.— 1 [Mis- 1 6.] Sus- 
picious. So Ktisdo'ir'btfuHy adz>., suspiciously. 
1573 R.. B. Appius y Virg. civ, When men wyll seeme 
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misdoubtfully, Without an why, to call and crie, 1596 
SfENSEit F, Q. v. vi. 3 She gan to cast in her misdoublfull 
inynde A thousand feares. 

Mis&oirbting, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] = Mis- 

DOUBT sb. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxviii. iB Our nature is for- 
ward to misdoubting. 1606 G. W[oodcockb] Hist. Ivstine 
j. 5 This man.. casting about,. to found out the depth of 
this their misdoubting. 1833 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xi, 
The misdoubtings of our arrogant nature. 1877 Lady 
Wood Sheen’s Foreman I. 264 Site .had a little misdoubt- 
ing of the success of an evening’s entertainment. 

misdou’b ting, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.J Distrust- 
ful, suspicious. 

1652 Eliza's Babes 7s, I must now ask thee pardon for those 
misdoubting thoughts. 1814. Byron Corsair nt. viii, Mis- 
doubting Corsair I 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xvi, Mis- 
doubting vagabond that you are. 

Misdrawght. rare. [Mis- 14] 

+ 1 . Misbehaviour. [Cf. Draught sb. 20 b.) Ohs. 
£1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. i. 821 Whanne she covde 
aspye ony mysdraugiit [MS. Bawl, mysdrawte] Of man 
or of woman, that thei were nyce. 

2 A draught (of air) in a wrong direction. 

1838 Civil Etigin. 4 Arch. Jrttl. I. 212/2 The mortar, .falls 
out in powder, and leaves gaping chinks for misdraught 
between the bricks. 

Misdraw, v. [Mis- 1 i.] 

+ 1 . Irans. To draw amiss. Obs. 

Cf. OF. mestraire le n ter el (la merele), jouer mauvais 
jeu, eprouver un revers ; un trait de merele , un coup de la 
fortune (Godefroy), 

1390 Gower Conf. I. r8 So that under the clerkes lawe 
Men sen the Merel al mysdrawe. 

+ 2 . To entice, allure, mislead. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Dent. xvii. 17 He shal not haue many wyties, 
that mysdrawen [Vulg. alliciant 1 the soule of hym. 1599 
Sandys Europte Spec. ( 1632) 122 So they be in the latiue, 
and not purposely written, .to misdraw the. multitude. 

*(• 3 . intr. To go astray. (Cf. Draw v. 68.) 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 304/168 pe lupere lucifer. [>o he was 
is [rr. St, Michael’s] felawe.., for-to he gan misdrawe. 
lienee + Misdrawing ///.#. (in quot. absol.). 
c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. in. pr. xii. <1868) 104 ?if here were 
a 30k of mysdrawynges in diuerse parties [orig. deirectan- 
Hum jugwtt ]. 

Misdrawing, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] A faulty 

drawing or delineation. 

*872 Proctor Ess. Astron. iv. 39 A small misdrawing in 
an orthographic presentation of a planet. 1905 C. F. Keary 
in A nthor 1 Feb. 144 Leslie's misdrawings of mob-capped 
maidens. 

+ Misdrea’d, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Dread of evil. 

1608 Shaks. Per. 1. ii. i2 (Qo. i) The passions of the mind, 
That haue their first conception by misdread. 

t Misdread, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 !.] 

1 . rejl. and intr. To have fear, be in dread. 

c 1350 Will. Pa/erne 1567 Misdrede 30W neuer; I wil ful- 
fille alle forwardes fei])li m dede ! 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat., 
Defiance to Envie 23 Needs me then hope, or doth me 
need misdread? 

2 . Irans. To dread (some evil). 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstine xxxi. 104 To auoyd a 
mischiefe which he mjsdreaded. Ibid. xxxv. 113 Alexander 
..tnisdieding no hostility prepared against him at all. 

Misdri ve, v. [Mis- f i.] 

+ i. Irans. ? To commit (a wrong). Obs. 

C1330 R. BruNNE Chron. (1810) 116 If trespas be misdryuen, 
& do fiin owen socoure, & I wille make ainendes. 

2 . To drive in a wrong direction. 

211631 Donne Serin. Ixxxiv. Wks. 1839 IV. 38 They are mis- 
carried, misdriven, . . with the spirit of giddiness. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 74 A curious frame, .so featly 
set together, . that should butany one pin of it be mis-driven 
.. you hazard the cracking .. of the whole, 1883 Sir H. 
Taylor Autobiogr. I, 298 The Government.. was so much 
misled, or rather misdriven, as to supersede him in office. 

Mise ttnfz, maiz), sbX Also 5-6 myse, 5, 8 myze, 
6 misse, 7 mize. [a. AF., OF. mise action of 
placing or setting, expenses, account, wager, arbi- 
tration (whence med.L. mis a, viisia ), fem. abstract 
noun f. mettre (pa. pple. mis) to place.] 

+ 1 . pi. Expenses or costs. Obs. 

C 1430 Gadstow Reg. 88 The mysis and expensis I-had by 
the defaute of the said John and Robert. 1469 Anc. Cal. 
Rec. Dublin (1889) 1 . 333 And alho rollys to be made of the 
misis and costes. 149a in Rymer Fcedera (1711) XII, 490 
The Mises and Expenses the which he hath doon for 
th’en tenanting of the Men of Werr. 

2 . A grant, payment, or tribute made to secure 
a liberty or immunity, as (a) by the inhabitants of 
Wales to a new Lord Marcher, king, or prince on 
his first entrance into their country, ( b ) by the in- 
habitants of the County Palatine of Chester on a 
change of earl. 

? <11300 Chester PI. (E. E. T, S.) 439 Ofte I sett vppon 
falce Assyze rayvinge poore with layinge myze. 1533 
Act 27 Hen. VII I, c, 26 § 23 That all., lay and temporal!., 
personnes nowe beyng Lordes Marches [v. r. Marchers]., 
shall . .have all suche myses and profittes of thir tenauntes 
as they have had or used to have at the first entre into their 
Landes. 1348 Act a 4 3 Edw. FI, c. 36 § 32. c 1367 in 
Cardiff Rec. (1901) III. 279 As concernyng myses the which 
the said Erie ]of Pembroke] and lorde (Herbert of Cardiff] 
do clayme to have of their tennauntes at their fyrst entry. 
1648 British Bellman 7 Impositions, by way of Excise, 
Loane, Myzes, Weekly and Monethly Assesments. 1636 
King's Vale-Royal Eng. is We perceive, that the Inhabit- 
ants of the said County of Chester, have paid, and must pay 
rightfully, at the change of every Owner of the said Earl- 
dom, 3000. Marks, called a Mize, And the inhabitants of 
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the County of Flint, being parcel of the said County Palatine, 
must likewise pay 2000. Marks, which is also called a Mize. 
X665 P. Henry Diaries V Lett. (1682) 172 At Malpas at a 
parish-meeting. , three mizes sess’d for y« ensuing year. 1709 
Strype A mi. Ref. 1 ntrod. §2. 13 Nor did she [Q. Eliz.] forget 
her Myzes ; that is, what was due to her from the People of 
Wales, by antient Custom due 10 the Princes of Wales, ..at 
their first Entrance upon the supreme Government. 

3. A settlement by agreement. 

In Eng. Hist, applied to the two settlements made in 
January and May, 1264, between Henry III and his 
rebellious barons, called the Mise of Amiens and Mise of 
Lewes respectively. 

[a 1293 T. de VV vices Chron. an. 1264 in Hist. Angl. 
Script. (1687) II. 63 Statutum quoddam quod Misam Le- 
wensern inusitato nominenuncupahat.] 1700 Tyrrell Hist. 
Eng. II. 1027 Until such time as the Peace between the 
said Lord the King, and the Barons at Lewes, according 
to a certain Mise or Agreement, should be fully concluded. 
Ibid, rnarg ., The Mise at Lewes. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist, 
xiv. § 177 (1896) II. 92 1 ’he Mise of Amiens.. received the 
papal confirmation oil the 16th of March. 

4 . Law. The issue in a writ of right. 

1544 tr. Rat Breviunt 2 Ioynynge the myses vpon the 
mere. 1544 tr. Littleton's T enures 101 He. . may well have 
a writ of right agaynst him y l recovered, for thys that the 
mise shallba joyned onely upon the clt-re right. 1726 W. 
Nelson Le . r Maneriorunt (1733) 47 [The Court of the 
Manor] 'tis a Court which may try the Mise joined upon 
a Writ of Right. 1773 Blackstone Comm. III. xx. 305 In 
a writ of right, the mise or issue is, that the tenant has 
more tight to hold than the demandant has to demand. 1833 
Judge Lee in Grattans Rep. Virginia 1.1835) X. 355 Upon 
the mise joined on the mere right, every affirmative matter 
going to the right and title of the demandant . . is necessarily 
put in issue. 

f b. At one's own mise : by one’s own pleading. 
[Cf. AF. par sa mise et par seen assent (Britton it. xviii).] 
1453 Rolls ofParlt. V. 270/2 In cas that they, .appere nat, 
that than they that appered nat, by auctorite aforseid be 
atteynt and convict. ,as veryly and in the same forme and 
etlect, as they were atteynt and convict at theireown myse. 

5 . Comb., as mise- gatherer \ raise-book, a book 
containing the ratings for the gathering of the mise 
in the various towns and villages ot the County 
Palatine ; raise-layer, an assessor of taxes ; raise- 
money = 2 (above), 

1673 ‘‘Mize-book [see Mise ».]. 172s J, Jollrv (title) 
The Head Constable’s Assistant; or, a Mize- Book for the 
County Palatine of Cheshire. x886 Cheshire Gloss, (citing 
Cheshire Sheaf II. 361), There was, and perhaps still is, 
at Chester a mise-book, in which every town and village 
in the county is rated for this tax. 1597 Crt. Leet 
Rec, Manch. (1885) II. 130 Reynolde Parkynson and 
Anthonie Shepparde to the office of *mysegatherers for 
this year to come. 1604 Salford Portmote Rec. I1902) 41 
Henrye Kelley and Brands Hutchenson were appointed 
misegatherers. Ibid. 114 There shalbee a Laye layd by 
the *Myselayers for provysion of Bucketts and Hookes. 
16x3 in Crt. Leet Rec. Manch. (1885) II. 308 That 
A reasonable ley shalbe assessed and taxed by the myse- 
layers . . whereby sixe ladders [etc.] . . inaye be presentlye 
provided for the Comon good of all the inhabitants. 1617 
in <V. fiQ. Ser. vtt. (1891) XI. 66 # Mize Money. 1679 Blount 
Anc. Tenures 162 The tenants shall pay him a certain sum. 
of money called Mise-money, in consideration whereof, they 
claim to be acquit of all fines and amerciaments, which are 
recorded at that time and in Court Rolls and not levyed. 
1706 P Hit. lips (ed. Kersey), Mise-Moncy, Money given by 
way of Composition or Agreement, to purchase any Liberty. 

t Mise, sb ! 1 Obs. [Of obscure origin. Cf. 
Miser sbA] app. = Panada. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 339/2 Myse, or mysys, mice , in plur. 
x6xx Cotgr., Eau panee, a Panado, a Mise. 

.+ Mise, v. 1 [app. back-formation f. Miser jA 1 ] 
intr. To be miserly. Hence Mising ppl, a. 

1579 E. Hake Hewes owt of P moles Churchyarde D j b, 
They scratch, they scrape, they mise, they muse. 1593 
Lodge Fig for Mourns Sat. iv. 21 A miserable mysing 
wretch. That Hues by others losse, and subtle fetch. 

Mise (miz, maiz), vA [f. Miaic sbX] Irans. To 
rate for the mise. 

1673 Sir P, Leycester Hist. Antiq. Cheshire tv. 309 The 
Township of Limine, .is in our Common Mize-book Mized 
at 01L 16s. 00 d. Ibid. 351 Runcorn Superior and Inferior., 
are Mized together in our Common Mize-book, and are very 
hard Mized. 1880 Cheshire Gloss., Mise , to value tor 
rating purposes. 

Mise, obs. pi. of Mouse; var. Mese sb . 2 and v. 
Misease (misrz), sb. arch. Forms : see Mis- 2 
and Ease j b,\ also 3 meoseise, 4 myseis, myssis, 
mishese, meseysey (?), 5 myssaes. [a. OF. 
mesaise (from 13th c.), f. mes- Mis- 2 + aise Ease.] 
1 . Distress, affliction ; trouble, misery ; extreme 
suffering or discomfort. Also pi. Obs. exc. arch. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 114 Al J>et flesch jmnccheS sur oSer bitter, 
bet is, pine & weane, & teone, & alle meseise, c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2460 pe vnkynde bou wilt 
vp reyse, jJe kynde b°u puttest to meseysey, c 1375 Cursor 
M. 3596 ( 1 ’airf,), Squa has now elde pis ysaac led pat he in 
mys-ese [Colt, langur] lijs in bed. 1382 Wyclif Gen. Hi. 16, 
I shal multiply thi myseses and thi conceyuyngis. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. 1*102, I go with-oute returning, .to the 
lond of misese and of derknesse, where-as is the sbadwe of 
deeth. c 1440 York Myst. xx. 213 Mysese [Towneley sorowj 
had neuere man more, c 1450 Merlin 64 And so endured 
the kynge in grate mysese for love of Ygerne. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur ix. xix. 367 Alle themysease that sir tristram 
hath was for a letter that he fond, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
148/3 Wherfoi e ate ye in so grete mesease for brede ? Yf ye 
haue none thys day ye shal haue to morn. 1490 — Godfrey 
vi. 25 Alle the mfeseases & the myschiefs that the peple of 
our ioid endured that tyme, c x6xx Chapman Iliad xiu. 
521 His dart, Meriones Pursude, and Adamas so striu’d, 
with it, and his misease, As doth a Bullocke puffe and 
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storme. 1848 Lytton Harold II. v. ii. 23 ‘ Gurth, has my 
father ailed ? There is that in his face which I like not \ 
‘ He hath not complained of misease’, said Gurth, startled. 
1900 F. S. Ellis Rom. Rose I. 7/ 178 Covetise eggs men on, 
for their misease, To gather, but to scatter not. 

f 2 . Lack of the necessaries of lile or of the 
means of living ; poverty, need, want. Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 43 Diuicias et pavportates ne 
dederis tnic/ti sed tanlum viclui necessaria, louerd ne 
gif j>u me nober ne woreld winne ne meseise ac mi bare 
bileue. <21300 Cursor M. 4770 ]> at be. .ar grant bam son 
menskli to dei, Ar bat misese (Gott. hunger] Iang for to drei. 
<21325 Prose Psalter xliii. 26 pou for-;etest our mesais 
[. inopiie nostrx] and our tribulacioun. 1362 Langl. P. Ii. 
A. 1. 24 [>at on Clothing is from Chele ow to sane : And bat 
ober Mete at Meel for meseise of biseluen. 1389 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 31 Quat broyer or syster. .falle in mischefe er 
mys-ese . .he schal ban Almesse. 1490 Caxton Godfrey ci. 153 
Seyng that our men suffred so moche famyne and mesease. 
3 . Uneasiness, disquiet. 

1903 R. H. Sherard O. IVilde vi. 75 , 1 noticed with some 
misease that.. he seemed to have the middle class contempt 
for the title of knighthood. 

fMisea-se, «. Obs. [app. an adj. use of 
Misease sb. modelled on F. aise adj. (?ior *aaise 
= h aise at ease) ; cf. the forms eese, eise, s.v. Easy 
a.] Distressed, miserable; in want. 

a 1223 A ncr. R. 46 Hwo se is fill meseise, of alle beo heo 
ewite. Ibid. 162 Uorto urouren apeve b«t is meseise [v.r, 
in meseise]. c i2go St. Julian 106 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 259 pis 
holie Man..mani Miseise Man in is hous wel loueliche 
vnder-fonge. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vu, 26 And amende 
mesondieux bere-myde and myseyse folke helpe. c 1440 
[see Miseased]. c 1450 Merlin 94 He.. .yaf hisgodes..to 
mysese peple of his reame. 

absol. ? <2 1400 Morte Arth. 667 To mendynantez and 
mysese in myschefe fallene. 

+ Misea’se, V. Obsr~° [a. obs. F. mesaiser, 
OF. mesaisier, f. mesaise Misease sb!\ Irans. To 
trouble, inconvenience. 

1530 Palsgr. 637/1 If you take this waye, it wyll mysease 
you. 

tMisea - sed,«. Also 5 missay sid. [f. Misease 
sb. + -ed 2 .] a. In want. b. Troubled, distressed. 

<11440 Eng. Conq. Irel. (Rawl. MS.) 115 The mayny, that 
was myssaysid [Dubt. MS. my.-sayse] and hungry, founde 
ther mette and drynke y-now. 1533 Grimalde Cicero's 
Offices (1558) To Rdr., To make sound the sicke mind 
(in case it be miseased and hath a wil to be relieved). 

t Misea’seiy, adv. Obs. In 3 miseislich. 
[app. f. M isease + -I.Y 2 .] ? Miserably. 

<2 1300 Earth ix. in E. E. P. (1862) 151 Whan erb hab erb 
wib sti einb bus geten, alast be hab ' s leinb miseislich i-meten. 

t Misea’seuess. Obs. rate- 1 , [f. Misease 
sb. -t- -ness.] Trouble, affliction. 

14. . Hyclif's Bible Job v. 21 (MS. Bodl. 277), pf schalt 
not drede myseesnesse [V ulg. calamitatem ] whanne it comib. 

+ Misea’seiy. Obs. In 4 myseiste, -este, 
-eisetee. [f. Misease + -*(<?, -ty.] == Misease. 

1382 Wyclif Mark iv. ip Myseiste [v.r. myseeses, Vulg. 
ccrum/tie] of the world. Ibid. xii. 44 But this of hir myseste 
[Vulg. peteuria] sente alle thingis that she hadde. 

t Misea’sy, a. Obs. [a. OF. mesaisd, -aistt 
(also -aid), f. vies- Mis- - + aist Easy a .] Miser- 
able, wretched. 

c 1290 St. Julian 120 in ri - . Eng. Leg. I. 259 A Miseisiore 
man bane he bougie, no man ne mijte iseo. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Vest. Love 1. iii. (Skeat) 1 . 150 Unneth may I ligge for pure 
misesy sorowe. 

Mise’ducate, v. [Mis- 1 i.] Irans. To edu- 
cate wrongly. Also Mise’ducated ppl. a. 
[Mis- 1 2], wrongly educated. 

1827 Poi.lok Course T. ix. 167 The miseducated fancies.. 
Of superstitious men. 1856 G. Wilson Gateways Knowl, 
86 The tongue is deliberately mis-educated. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. vil. viii. II. 277 His fault was the general one, 
of having miseducated the Prince. 1897 Lady's Realm 
June 216/1 Servants are not only more educated ; they are 
miseducated. 

Miseduca tion. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong or faulty 
education. 

1624 Bp. Hall Epist.fi i. vi. 394 Our Land hath no blemish 
comparable to the mis-education of our Gentry. 1831 
Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. iii, As for our Miseducation, make 
not bad worse. 1840 Kingsley Mise. (1859) T. 237 Spiritual 
faculties, which it is as wicked to stunt, .by miseducation 
as it is _to maim our own limbs. 

t Mise’gging', vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mrs- 1 3 + 
Egging vbl. sb. 1 ] Unlawful instigation. 

2496 Dives tjr Pauper (W. de W.) .vu. viii. 286/2 Yf a man 
. .by mys eggynge take awaye an other mannes seruaunt he 
doth theft. 

Misegun, vulgar corruption of Mazagan. 
x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xiv, ‘ Am trenching up the sparry- 
grass, and am gaun to saw sum Misegun beans’, 

Misel, var. Mizzle. Miselden, obs. f. Mistle- 
toe. Miself, obs. f. Myself. Miselle, obs. f, 
Mizzle. Miselled, obs. f. Measled ppl. a. 
Miselto(e, obs. ff. Mistletoe, Miselve(n, obs. 
ff. Myself. 

Misemploy, v. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. To employ 
amiss ; to use for a wrong or improper purpose ; 
to put to wrong uses. 

1609 W. M. Man in the Moons (1849) x6 Much riches were 
you bequeathed, the more is the pittie you have so little 
grace to misemploy them. 1634 H. L’Estrange Chas. I 
(1655) 5 Considering how those moneys were mis-imptoyed, 
indeed, rather thrown away. 1681 Drvden Abs. 4 A chit. 
613 Tis sin to misemploy an hour. 171a Addison Sped. 
No. 535 p x That vain and foolish Hope, which is misemployed 
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on Temporal Objects. 1852 Grote Greece ji. lxxviii. IX. 
335 The force of Athens, misemployed and broken into 
fragments, is found . . unable to repel a new aggressor. 
i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865)66/1 Not that the depositaries 
of power will not, but that they cannot, misemploy it. 

Misemployed,///, a. [Mis- 1 2.] Wrongly 
or improperly employed. Also absol. 

1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 324 In case his leg be 
set, he.. flies out, unjointing it again by his misemployed 
mettle. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 28 What a multitude of 
mis-employ’d hands, might be better improv'd in some more 
manly Manufactures. 1905 Daily Nevus 30 Aug. 5 Workers 
and loafers, unemployed, misemployed, and unemployable. 

Misemploying, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Mis- 
employment. 

1686 Horneck Crncif. yesus xx. 574 These general gifts, 
upon his abuse and misemploying of them, are gradually 
removed, a 1711 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 6 
The pass’d can be no more, Whose misemploying I deplore. 

Misemployment. [Mis 1 4.J Wrong em- 
ployment or use ; improper application. 

1597-8 Act 39 Eliz. c. 6 § 1 The. .misimploymentes Falsi- 
tyes defrauding of the Trustes. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Rutlandshire (1662) n. 348 The pious and liberal gift is 
much abused by the avarice and mis-imployment of the 
Governors thereof, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. (1677) 
4 An improvident expence, and misemployment of their 
time and faculties. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr, II. 267 By 
our Negligence and Mis-employment they prove at last to 
have been bestowed in vain. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 
497 A misemployment of abstract words. 1877 M. Arnold 
Last Ess. on Church 155 The risks which beset practice 
from the misemployment of such criticism. 

Misen, obs. form of Mizzen. 

t Mise'nglisli, V. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. 
To mistranslate into English. Also, to make an 
English word of illegitimately. Also absol. So 
Mise'nglisbing vbl. sb. 

1567-9 Jewel Def. Apol._ (i6rt) 257 Not nipping the 
Scriptures, nor misse-englishing them. 1641 Smectymnuus 
Vina. Ausw. Pref., Hee tells us .. of misenglishing Ter- 
tullian. Ibid. §6 With what face can the Remonstrant 
charge us with infidelity in quotation and mis-englishing ? 
1737 Byrom Rem. (Chetham Soc.) II. 1. 137, I thought., 
that the word inanimatiug was mis-englished. 

Misenite (mrsdnait). Min. [f. Miseno, the 
name of a promontory near Naples, where the 
mineral is found.] Hydrous sulphate of potassium 
found in white silky fibres. 

1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II. 377. 

+ Mise'nter, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
enter erroneously. 

1675 Conn. Col. Rec. (1852) II. 360 This was ordered 
Septr. 3, 75, —and was miss-entered here. 

t Mise’ntering, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 
Erroneous entering, misentry. 

1580 -1 Act 23 Eliz. c. 3§ 2 No Fyne. .shalbee reversed, .by 
any Writte of Errour, for false.. Latcin, .misentring of any 
Warraunte of Attorney [etc.]. 1607 Norden Surv. Dial. L 
34 The misconceiulng misentring by the Surveyor, may be 
erroneous. 

t Misentrea*t, -intr ea* t, v. Obs. [Mis-ii.] 
trans. To treat badly; to ill-treat, ill-use. 

1450 Rolls ofParlt. V. 189/2 Arestyng and misentretyng, 
ayenst the lawes of God and libertees of the Church, the 
Dean. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399/3 A elerke..sayd it was 
not honest . . to mysentrete the holy body by vyolente 
hotides. 1319 Houman Vulg. 4 Pristhod is holy, and 
ought nat to be misintreatted. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent, lxxiii. 448 S. Paule warneth maisters y l they should 
not mis-intreat their seruaunts. 

t Misentrsa-ting, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 
Ill-treatment. 

1531 Elyot's Lnstr. in Governor (18831 72 Complaining to 
the Pope of the misintreating of us. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 
11. iii. (1588) 135 Violent handlings and misentreatings of 
the person. 

Mise'lltry. [Mis- 1 4.] An erroneous entry. 

i6oz Fulbecke xst Pi. Parall. 70 Because he did make 
a misentrie once into a rolle in a Court where hee was 
Steward. 1697 View Penal Laws 18 No Common Brewer 
shall be prosecuted for any Misentry— if [etc.]. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. 407 And if any mis-entry was made, it 
was rectified by the minutes. 

t Misepi scopist. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. Gr. 

pua(o)- Miso- + ima no-nos Bishop + -1ST.] A hater 
of episcopacy. 

1659 G auden Tears Ch. iv. xxiv. 640 Those Misepiscopists 
.. who mo-t envied.. that honour to. .other Bishops. 

Miser (mai-zai), a. and sbJ Also 6 myser, 
myzer, 7 mizer. 0 . 6-7 misard, 9 dial, miserd, 
misert, etc. [a. L. miser wretched, unfortunate. 

The 8 forms are due to association with the sufflx -ard. 
Sp. and It. misero have, like the Eng. word, the two mean- 
ings of {1) wretched, (2) avaricious.] 
t A. adj. 

1 . Miserable, wretched. Obs. 

1542 Udall E 7 -asm. Apopk. 108 b ntarg., Manne of all 
creatures moste miser. 1558 Phaer. Alneid 11. E iv b, Again 
to wepons fourth I fiewe, and deathmoste myser call [ L.mor - 
temque miserrimus opto], 1567 Turbcrv. Epit. etc. 8 Thus 
must I Miser Hue till shee..Doe pittie mee. *1586 Sidney 
Arcadian. (1622) 174 Shee assured herselfel was such a one 
as would make euen his miser-mincle contented with that 
he had done. 1612 Pasquil's Night-cap (1877) 58 And 
looking forth did see that miser wight, which (like a drowned 
mouse) stood dropping there. 

2 . [attrib. use of B. 2.] Miserly, arch, or dial. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas u. i. nr. 781 Treasures, scrap’t 

by th’Vsury and Care Of miser-Parents [orig. des ayeuls 
vsuriers], 161a W, Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 30 A miser 


father finds a thriftlesse sonne. 1729 Savage Wanderer 
111. 155 The miser-spirit eyes the spendthrift heir. 1789 
Burns To Mary in Heaven iv, Still o’er these scenes my 
mem’ry wakes, And fondly broods with miser care 1 1810 
J. Montgomery W. hidies, etc- (ed. 3) t8 Dark through his 
thoughts the miser purpose roll’d To turn its hidden treasures 
into gold. 1855 Singleton Virgil in. 63 Ah 1 fly fell regions, 
fly a miser shore [orig .fttge liens avarum]. 

fl. 1825-80 Jamieson, Misert, extremely parsimonious. 

Comb. 1602 Breton Mother's Blessing (Grosart) 10/2 
Where thou shalt see the mizer-minded-dogge, Fiie in the 
furnace of his molten gold. 

B. sb. 

1 1 . A miserable or wretched person ; a wretch. 
Obs. {arch, in Scott.) 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apop/t. 108 b, So did the philosophier 
call hym a miser, that bad no qualitee aboue the commen 
rate of manne. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 242 b. He 
paciently suffered the stroke of the axe, by a ragged and 
Boocherly miser, whiche very ungoodly performed the 
Office. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vin. ii. {1886) 128 If 
these cold prophets .. tell thee prosperitie and deceive thee, 
thou art made a miser through vaine expectation. 1591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. iv. 7 Decrepit Miser, base ignoble 
Wretch. 1608 Topsell Sei-pents 99 Being destitute of., 
comfort, like a silly Miser . . hee trudged home to his owne 
lodging. 1820 Scott Monast. xxiv, And who .. is the old 
miser who stands beside him ? 1831 — F. M. Perth xv, 
See thou keep thy scoffs, to pass upon misers in the hospital. 

2 . One who hoards wealth, and lives miserably in 
order to increase his hoard. Also, in wider use, an 
avaricious, grasping person, a niggard. 

a. c 1560 Misogonus n. ii. 91 (Brandi), The misers wealth 
doth hurt his health. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iv. 47 Defence 
..Which of a weake and niggardly proiection. Doth like a 
Miser spoyle his Coat, with scanting A little Cloth. 1634 Mil- 
ton Comus 399 The unsun'd heaps Of Misers treasure. 1691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 265 To see an old shaking Miser among 
his Bags, like a Scare-Crow in a Field of Corn. 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. 51 As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er. 1818 Byron 
yuan 1. cxxiv, Sweet to the miser are his glittering hopes. 

1842 Newman Par. Seme. V. iii. 50 A miser praising alms- 
giving. .is unreal. 

8. 1588 Greene Perimedes V, This Melissa flourishing 
thus in happy fame, the old misard her Father, .sought out 
. . a yoong Gentleman. 1623 Cockeram i, Cimbicke. A 
misard, or niggard. 1879M1SS Jackson .S hr ops h. Word-bk., 
Miserd , a miser, an avaricious man. 1886 Cheshire Gloss. 

b. t Misers gallon s e a very small measure * 
(Nares). Miser's sauce', see quot. 1877. 

1630 J. Tavlor (Water-P.) A rmado Wks. 1. 82 The 
Drunken Sisse.. Her Ordnance are Gallons, Pottles, Quarts, 
Pints, and the mizers Gallon. 1877 Cassells Diet. Cookery , 
Miser's Sauce. — Mince some young onions, a little parsley, 
..and grate a dessert-spoonful of horse-radish._ Mix these 
ingredients with an equal quantity of oil and vinegar, 
f C. A niggard in the use of. Obs. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Wks. 1. 130 Wine and Ale was 
so scarce, and the people there such Mizers of it, that [etc.]. 

fMi/ser, sbF Obs. Also 6 mizer. [Origin un- 
certain ; perh. a use of F. inis ere, which according 
to Cotgrave had the sense of a drink made from the 
washings of bee-hives.] A kind of sop made with 
the crumb of bread, etc. 

1594 Nashe Unfort, Trav, K, They may crumble it [re. 
bread] into water well inough, and make mizers with it. 
1670-74 Han. Woolley Queen-like Closet (16841 169 To 
make Misers for Children to eat in afternoons in Summer. 
Take half a pint of good small Beer, two spoonfuls of Sack, 
the Crum of half a penny Manchet [etc.]. 

Miser (moi'zai), sbF Also mizer. [Origin 
uncertain.] A boring instrument used in sinking 
wells, consisting of an iron cylinder havingan open- 
ing in the side with a cutting lip, which is attached 
to the lower end of a boring-rod. 

1842 Civil Eng. <$• Arch. yrnL V. 168/2. The ‘miser’ can 
bring up a cubic yard of earth each time it is raised. 1843 
Miu. Proc.Inst. Civil Eng.' 11844) II. 59 The advantages 
of a large diameter were manifest to all practical men, par- 
ticularly when the auger or ‘ miser ’ was used. 1875 E, Spon 
Sinking <$• Boring Wells 56 The valve in the old form of 
mizer is subject to various accidents which interfere with 
the action of the tool. Ibid. 57 The conical bottom of the 
mizer has a triangular-shaped opening. 

Miser (mai’zai), vP rare. [f. Miser xi. 1 ] 
trans. To hoard up in a miserly fashion. 

1888 G. Macdonald Elect Lady xvi. 144 Before people 
had money, they must have misered other things 1 Some 
girls miser their clothes, and never go decent. 1902 Cassell's 
Suppl . , Miser, to keep or hoard like a miser ; to save (with up). 

Miser (marzai), vf [Related to Miser x<M] 
trans. To bring tip (earth) by means of a miser. 
Also absol. Hence Mi-sering vbl. sb., bo ring with 
a miser. 

1842 Civil Eng. St Arch, yrnL V. 420/1 The misering was 
continued until the depth of 189 ft. 10 in. was attained. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning II. 552 note. In boring large 
holes, the earth is generally excavated by the process of 
‘ misering up 1855 Ogilvie Suppl., Miser, an iron cylinder 
, , in which the earthy matters are collected, or misered-up, 
in the process of sinking. 

Miserabilism (mrzerabiliz’m). [ad. mod.L. 
miserabilism-us , f. L. miserabil-is Miserable : see 
-ism.] A form of pessimism (see quot.). So Mi’- 
seratoilist, an advocate of miserabilism ; Misera- 
bilistic a,, practising or advocating miserabilism. 

1882 J. W. Barlow Ultim. Pessimism 8 The third ...of 
these unscientific species combines the characteristic evils 
of both wrathful and quietistic pessimism. It has been 
aptly termed Miserabilism {Miserabi/ismus). The misera- 
bilistic pessimist spends his life in sulky grumbling at his 


MISERABLE. 

lot, without making the slightest effort to improve it. He 
is not active, nor has the grace to be resigned. 1903 Q. Rev. 
Oct. 632 Leopardi's pessimism is of the ‘ miserabilist ' kind. 

MiseraMlity (mbzeiabrliu). rare~K [f. 
Miserable : see -ity.] Miserableness. 

1838 Hawthorne . A mer. Note-bks. (1S83) 180 The utter 
and ludicrous miserability thereof made us laugh. 

Miserable (mrzeiab’l), a. and sb. [a. F. 
miserable (from 14th c.), ad. L. miserabil-is 
pitiable, f. miserart to be pitiful, f. miser wretched.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Of persons: a. Existing in a state of misery; 
wretchedly unhappy in condition. Now rare. 

1526 Tindale i Cor. xv. 19 Then are we off all men the 
miserablest. 1536 Prymer of Salysbery fol. clviij b, I am 
a wretched : and a miserable synner. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Litany, Haue mercy vpon vs miserable synners. 
*560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 273 a, He . . besecheth 
him for Christes sake.. not to wovke any extremitie against 
hym, beyng a myserable Prince [miseruiu sane principem ]. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. hi. ii. 28 To bid /Eneas tell the tale 
twice ore How Troy was burnt, and he made miseiable. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xii. 360 It 
was a thing very common , . that the Divell . . answered in 
these false ^Sanctuaries deceiving this miserable people. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 500 O miserable Mankind, to what fall 
Degraded, to what wretched state reserv’d ! 1710 Beveridge 
7 Vies. Theol. II. 383 How miserable wilt thou be without 
Christ, Satan always domineering over.. thee. 

absol. 1484 Caxton Fables of FEsop iv. v. (1889) 107 
Every one ought to do wel to the straunger and forgyue to 
the myserable. 1711 St eele Sped. No. 84.1* 2 In the Re- 
gard for the Miserable, Eucrate took particular Care, that 
the common Forms of Distress., should never obtain Favour 
by his Means. 

b. Mentally full of misery ; wretchedly unhappy 
in feeling. Now often in somewhat trivial sense : 
Wretchedly uneasy or uncomfortable. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent.lv. i. 35Myyouthfulltrauaite, there- 
in made me happy, Or else I often had beene often miserable. 
1696 Swift Let. 11768) IV. i, He is the miserablest creature 
in the world ; eternally in his melancholy note, whatever 
I can do. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xvii, Go and be miserable, 
for we shall never enjoy one hour more. *802 Mrs. E. Par- 
sons Myst. Visit IV 152 Mr. Clifford, .seemed very miser- 
able by the loss of his box. 1847 C. Bronte y. Eyre ii, 
I cry because I am miserable. 1859 Tennyson Enid 7 
The pang That makes a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom he loves most, lonely and miserable. 1866 [see 3]. 

absol. 1890 Spectator 15 Mar., Not by subordinating relig- 
ious principle to the desires of the miserable. 

2 . Needy, poverty-stricken ; wrttchedly poor. 
Obs. exc. as merged in 1 a. 

1585 Reg. Privy Council' Scot. Ser. 1. Ill, 747 Ydill beg- 
garis and miserable personis. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
30 They be poore and needie, such as the law tearmeth 
miserable persons. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1699) 464 The In* 
habitants of this Country [New Holland] are the miserablest 
People in the World. The Hodmadods of Monomatapa, 
though a nasty People, yet for Wealth are Gentlemen to 
these. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Miserable, wretched, 
unfortunate, distressed, poor. 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain 
xxxiv, San Vincente, a large dilapidated town, chiefly in- 
habited by miserable fishermen. 

3 . Of conditions, events, etc.: Full of or fraught 
with misery ; causing wretchedness. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 50 My lyf hes bene so miser- 
able. 1535 Covf.rdale 2 Kings xiv. 26 The Loide con- 
sidered the myserable affiiccion of Israel. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. HP, 1. iv. a O, I haue past a miserable night, So full 
of fearefull Dreames, of vgly sights. %666 Dryden Ann. 
Mirab. Pref., Ess, led. Ker) I. 11 The destruction being., 
so vast and miserable, a.s nothing can parallel in story. 1726 
Swift Gulliver 11. viii, What could I expect but a miser- 
able death of cold and hunger? 1813 Shelley Q, Mab v. 
248 Disease, disgust, and lassitude, pervade Their valueless 
and miserable lives. 1866 _ Mrs. Charles Winifed Ber- 
tram i. 13 Auntie says it is not of the least use to make 
one’s self miserable about miserable things that never hap- 
pened at all. 

t>. In weakened sense : Causing extreme discom- 
fort. 

1850 Beck's Florist 233 It was a miserable morning .. when 
we started for Slough in our open conveyance. 1856 Froudk 
Hist Eng. (1858) I. v. 403 The journey in the wild weather 
was extremely miserable. 

4 . Of things: Exciting, or such as to excite, pity ; 
pitiable, deplorable. Now rare exc. with mixture 
of sense 5. 

155a Abp. Hamilton Cateck. Pref. (1884) 5 Bot and the 
samyn office _ be done negligently, thair is na thing afore 
God mair miserabil, mair hevy and mail- damnabil. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 307 Superstition I detest; 
but that it should become a derision, is miserable and to be 
pitied. 1726 Swift Gulliver vii, To show the miserable 
effects of a confined education. 1870 Max Muli.er_ Sci. 
Relig. (1873) 272 His success was after all a miserable failure. 

5 . Pitiably unworthy, inadequate, or meagre; 
contemptible, despicable ; paltry, ‘ sorry ‘poor 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxiii. 37 Anevthir sort, more miser- 
abill, Thocht thai be nocht sa profitable. 1534 YVh iiynton 
Ttdlyes Offices 1. (1540) 58 Ambycion and cuntencion for 
honour is a vyce vtterly very miserable. 1535 Coverdale Job 
xvi. 2 Miserable geuers of com forte are ye. xeyy] Pilgrim. 
Pamass. Ii. (1886) 8 [He] often scratcheth_ his witts’ head 
for the bvinginge of one miserable period into the worlde. 
*620 T. Granger Div. Logike 350 The Proposition is miser- 
able. For a false adiunct is put a true adiunct, happie, 
1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. 1. 137 Their 
Bases and Corniches will be confounded together, which 
must needs have a miserable Effect. 1743 Wesley in Wks. 
1872 I. 412 One of the most miserable sermons I ever heard. 
1794 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. 1827 VIII. 3ot This 
miserable balance of 60,000/. 1818 \n Harper's Mag. (1884) 



MISERABLENESS. 

June 126/1 The corn is miserable. . ; we have to pound it. 
*841 L. Hunt Seer (1864) it. 34 It would be the miserablest 
and most despicable of all mistakes. 1873 Hale In His 
Name vi. 60 He had lost certainly half an hour in (that 
miserable altercation. 

b. colloq. Applied to very weak tea. Also absol. 
1842 Lover Handy Andy xv, 130 The large bowl of miser- 
able Mrs. O’Grady had prepared, xgoo E. Glyn Visits 
£!iz. 205 There was only a miserable tea left. 

6 . Miserly, mean, stingy. Now dial. 

1484 Canton Fables of AEstip iv. iv. (1889) 106 The ntyser- 
able auarycious, the more goodes that they haue the more 
they desire to haue. 1532 [implied in Miserableness 2]. 
1397 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. lxv. § 20 Theliberall harted man 
is by the opinion of the prodigall miserable, and by the 
itidgement of the miserable lauish. x6n Cotgr. s. v. Four- 
mage , Cheese is good when a miserable hand giues it. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. n. i. iv. ii. (1651) 228 That he be not too 
niggardly miserable of his purse. 1646 Quarles Juu’gem. ft 
Mercy Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 78/1 If 1 am covetous it is inter- 
preted providence; if miserable, it is counted temperance. 
1816-60 W hat f.ly Comm.-pl. Ilk. (1864) 235 In Norfolk and 
Suffolk, among the common people, the word miserable is 
the only one in use to signify what we call penurious. 1833 
N. tf Q. Ser. 1. VII. 544. 1859 Mrs. Gaskell Round 
the Sofa II. 101 A certain kind of sober pleasure in amassing 
money, which occasionally made them miserable (as they call 
miserly people up in the north), 
t 7 . Having pity, compassionate. Obs. 

1584 Three Ladles Land. F j b, Therefore pray ye Sir, be 
miserable to me, and let me go. 1600 Hevwood is/ Pt. 
Edw. IV . , iv. iv. Ijb, Mv sonnes. .itha Gaile, ..and out- 
step [=outcept] the King be miserable, bees like to totter. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water- P .j Wks. u. 80/1 Although my crime 
is vnineasutable, yet I hope your Lordship will not forget to 
become miserable, 

8 . Comb., as miserable-looking adj. 

1839 Darwin frul. Voy. Beagle 3 A hospital, containing 
about a dozen miserable-looking inmates. 

B. sb. A miserable person ; one who is in 
misery, extreme unhappiness, or great want. 

[In mod. use chiefly after F, miserable.] 

1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1559) Hhvjb, 
The^e miserables after that they be appointed and set in 
their offices, where of they be nothynge woorthy [eta]. 1640 
tr. Verdere's Rom. of Rom. III. 131 Parmolma (so is this 
miserable called that speaks to you! loves you with passion. 
1679 Everaru Disc. 23 We need not admire at the Tribula- 
tion which these poor miserables do suffer. 1768 Sterne 
Sent, fount., Duarf, So many miserables, by force of acci- 
dents driven out of their own proper class. 1813 Southey 
Roderick xxv, Saying thus, he seized the miserable. 1833 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 480 The same kind of 
effect, that a clean shirt and a razor have upon the miser- 
able who was in want of them. 1896 * Ian Maclaren ’ 
Kate Carnegie 287 It ill became such miserables [rc, students 
in grimy towns] to be insolent. 

Mi/serableness. [-ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being miserable ; 
wretchedness, miserable unhappiness. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 1. xhi. (1614) 74 He found a 
miserable death, where others with miserablenesse seeke 
a blessed life. 1701 Collier M. Anton. (1726) 178 Does 
any natural defect force you upon grumbling, miserableness, 
or laying your faults upon your constitution. *830 Cole- 
Ridge Lett. (1895) 751 During my long chain of bodily 
miserablenesses. 1890 Spectator 5 July, ‘My God ! what 
a genius I had when I wrote that book ’, said Swift, half- 
mad and wholly miserable. .. Wordsworth, without any 
miserableness or despair, was.. of the same opinion. 

1 2. Miserliness, niggardliness, stinginess. Obs, 
1322 Skelton Why tint to Court 1029 Suche gredytiesse, 
Suclle nedynesse, Myserablenesse, With wretchydnesse. 
1641 Quarles Enchyr. u. xvii, It is lesse reproach, by 
miserablenesse, to preserve the popular love, than by liber- 
ality to deserve the private thanks. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. 
Li/e it. iv. § 3 Wks. 1718 I. 289 His Prosperity either 
shrivels him into Miserableness, or melts him into Luxury. 
1706 Phillies (ed. Kersey), Miserableness, Covetousness, 
N iggauiliness, Stinginess. 

3. Wretched or mean character or condition. 

1633 Bp. Morton Disch. 5 Imputations 199 To the end 
that you may see the miserablenesse of your Cause, which 
must be supported by such Frauds, .as his have beene. 

Miserably (mi'zerabli), adv. [f. Miserable 
+ -ly a.] 

1. In a miserable manner; in such a manner or 
to such an extent as to excite pity ; in misery ; in 
extreme unhappiness or discomfort. 

*432-50 tr. Iltgden (Rolls) IV, 5 He herde that his moder 
scholde die miserably. 11x440 Alphabet of Tales 244 And 
Jian come tylhandis at he pope was myserablie dead, a 1500 
Bernard, de ettra reifam. (E.E.T.S.) x As he his howsalde 
sulde contene^ And his famele miserabilly sustene. 1335 
Coverdale Micak ii. xo Because off their Idolatry they are 
corrupts, and shall myserably perish, 1637 Wood Life 
(O.H.S.) I. 216 The effigies.. miserably defaced when Oxon 
was besieged. 1726 Swift Gulliver in. iv, In the mean 
-Time, the whole Country lies miserably waste. X753 Scots 
Mag. Feb. 100/1 Five were miserably scorched. igSaCowniR 
Lett. 18 Nov., We promise, however, that none shall touch 
it but such as are miserably poor. 1822 Shelley tr. Cal- 
deron's Mag. Prodig. it. 44 The melancholy form Of a great 
ship,, Drives miserably 1 i88x Russell Haigs vil. 154 
This unnatural strife .. which had ended in her husband 
being thus miserably incarcerated, 
b. Pitiably, deplorably, despicably. 

1597 Pilgrim. Parnass. n. (1886) 6, I want a worde 
miserablely ! I must looke for another worde in my diction- 
arie, 174* Middleton Cicero 1 1 . x. 4x4 Bassus was miser- 
ably unwilling to deliver up his Legion. 

2. So as to cause misery or distress; calami- 
tously, disastrously. ? Obs, 

*838 Starkey England 22 Some put in pryson 'and 
myserably handlyd. 1584 Powel Lloyds Cambria xoo 
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[They] set the cathedrall on fire, and . .spoiled and burnt 
the towne miserablie. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's. Hist. 
Scot. II. 300 'The Jnglis men of weir, .afflicted vs sair, and 
misaribilie. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 59 [They] 
miserably and without resistance wasted thecounlrey about 
Emissa. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. ii. 227 He continued 
his Excursions, miserably ravaging all the Italian Coasts, 
b. So as to make one feel wretched. 

1806 J. Beresforo Miseries Hum. Life vi. xxxviii, On the 
road— one of the wheels of your carriage beginning to creak 
miserably. 

1 3. In a miserly fashion, covetously. Obs.~° 
z6xi Cotgr., Sordidement , . . basely, miserably, for (deere) 
lucres sake. 1736 Ainsworth, Miserably (covetously), Avare, 
illiberaliter. 

4. Meanly, wretchedly, badly. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia n. xix. § 4 (1590) 187 b, The same 
loue makes me ashamed to bring you to a place, where you 
shalbe so. .miserably entertained. 1840 Macaulay Ess., 
Ld. Clive (1843) III. 1x3 The younger clerks were so miser- 
ably paid. 

5. Used as a pejorative intensive (cf. wretchedly). 
1713 Pope Iliad I. 180 Sanson’s map . . is miserably 

defective both in Omissions and false Platings. 1810 J. 
Foster in Life <4 Corr. (1846) I. Ixxviii. 415 The miserably 
deficient improvement of a life of which the best part is now 
gone. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 392 She had 
a miserably bad sore throat. 

Miseraicjk, -aike, etc., obs. ff. Mesaeaic. 
t Misera’tion. Obs. [ad. L. miseration-em , 
n. of action f. miserart to have compassion, f. 
miser wretched.] Pity, compassion, mercy. 

1382 Wycuf 2 Esdras ix. 31 God of myseraciouns [Vulg. 
Deus miserationum 1 . 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 5 Diuine 
miseracion [brig, divitta miseratid] hath prouided vse of 
letters in to the remedy of the imperfeccion of man. 1322 
Skelton Why natto Court 1041 God of his miseracyon Send 
better reformacyon 1 1533 Bellenden Livy 1. ii. (S. T. S.) 
I. 17 Hir sonnys war commandit but ony miseracioun to be 
cassin in tyher. 1609 Bible (Douay) Zeeh. vii. 9 comm.. Doe 
ye mercie,and miserations [Vulg. miseratioues facitc]. 1638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 72 The sight of so many afflicted 
ones provoking teares by a mutuall miseration. 
t Miseratour. Obs. rare- 1 . [ st.L.miserdtor ; 
agent-n. f. miserart to pity.] One who pities. 

1609 Bihle (Douay) Isa. liv. 10 comm., Our Lord thy mis- 
eratour [Vulg. miserator tuus\. 

Miserdom (morzaidam). [f. Miser sbO + 
-DOM.] The habits and practices of a miser. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 11 Feb. 2/1 A Tory Government yielding 
to senseless and uncalled-for pressure for miserdom is a sight 
for men and gods. 1887 Advance (Chicago) 13 Oct. 641 In all 
the annals of miserdom or rapacity. 

Misere, obs. form of Misery. 

II Mis&re (mize^u, Fr. mzzfr). Cards. [Fr. = 
poverty, Misery.] In boston and solo whist, a 
declaration by which the caller undertakes not to 
take a trick. 

1830 ‘ Eidrah Trebor ’ Hoyle 32 [Boaston.] If he is to play 
Misere, the elder hand leads, and in this case there are no 
trumps. Ibid. 34 In playing any of the four modifica- 
tions of* Misere’. 1888 A. S. Wilks & C. F. Pardon How 
to Play Solo _ Whist 2 The monotony of the very bad hands 
which in Whist were dealt out to him . .he is now enabled to 
vary by calling ‘ misere ’. Ibid. 6 The misere caller should 
..claim the full penalty for every such offence. Ibid. 9. 

|| Misereatxir (mizerf,? -t»j). Ecd. [3 pers. 
sing. pres. subj. of L. viisererT to have pity or 
mercy.] = May (God) have mercy : being the first 
word of the Absolution used in the Western Church. 

c 1430 Bk. Cnrtasye 154 in Babees Bk., To schryue be in 
general bou schalle lere py Confiteor and misereatur in fere. 
a 1470 Gregory in Hist. Coll. Cit. Loud. (Camd.) 167 He. . 
layde hym downe prostrate, sayng there hys Confyteor , and 
alle the prelatys sayde Miseieator. 1843 J. Jones Man. 
Plain-chant 25 The Confiteor , Misereatur, and Indulgen- 
tiani, are recited, not sung. 

|| Miserere (mizerp-iY). Also 6 measerery, 
7 miserexi. [imper. sing, of L. misererl (see prec.).] 
1. The fifty-first Psalm (fiftieth in the Vulgate), 
beginning Miserere mei Deus Have mercy upon 
me, O God ’), being one of the Penitential Psalms. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 44, & mid te miserere, got) biuoren ower 
weouede & endeS Ser Je graces. 1539 Pery in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. II, i£3Sayeinge thesawmeof ‘ Messevery’ower 
us. 1583 Foxe A. 4 M. 1493/2 And so was brought, .by the 
Sheri fles toward Smithfieid, saying the Psalme Miserere by 
the way, a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais 111. xxiii, If ever 
..I may lay hold upon thee.. thou shalt have the Miserere 
even to the Vitulos [cf. Vulgate Ps. L fin.]. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr, Miserere, .. is commonly that Psalm, which 
the Judge gives to such guilty persons as have the benefit 
of Cleigy allowed by the Law. 1829 W. Irving Diary 
16 Apr. in Life 4 Lett. (1862) II. 310 Miserere in the 
cathedral in the evening. 1845 E. Holmes Mozart 65 
Arriving at Rome in the Holy Week, they hurried to the 
Sistine Chapel, to hear the Miserere at matins. 

b. With reference to the time it takes to recite 
the Miserere. (Cf. F. demeurer un bon misererdl) 

[rx4s° ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) in Sejre hem by be space 
of bis psalme seyenge : miserere mei deus.] 1558WARDK tr. 
Alexis' Seer. (1568) 26 Let ail boyle together lor the space 
of one Miserere. 1663 Phil. Trans. I. 97, I have heard one 
say, that had seen it, that it did not set Wood on Fire but 
after the time of saying a Miserere. 

c. A musical setting of this psalm. 

1776 Burne v Hist. Mns , (1789) IV. 369 Metastasio, to 
whom I transmitted a copy of this Miserere. 1779 H. Wal- 
pole Let. to CP less Ossory 15 Nov., I was last night at lady 
Lucan’s to hear the Misses Bingham sing Jomelli’s ‘ Mi- 
serere’. 1843 E. Holmes Mozart 67 The ’Miserere’ of 
Allegri. 


MISERICORD. 

IT d. ** Kyrie 1 b. 

1 c 1620 R. Patrick in S. Arnold Cathedral Mus. (1790) 
{title) The Te Deum, Benedictus, Miserere, Nicene Creed 
[etc.]. 

2. transf. A cry of ‘ Have mercy ! ’ ; a prayer 
or ejaculation in which mercy is asked for. 

9!i6i6Bf.aum.& F l. Woman's Prize n 1. i.Nomoreay-mees, 
and miseries [read misereres] TranioCome near my brain. 
1657 J. D[avies] tr. Lett. Voiture xi. I. 19, I repeated to 
her in your behalf, a whole Miserere. 01700 Ken Ilymno- 
theo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 75 The Mourners, who the Peni- 
tent espy’d, A universal miserere cry’d. 1804 Edin. Rev. V. 
152 A main fault that pervades the whole is the monotonous 
cry of miserere for the poor Irish. 1845 Longf. Arsenal at 
Springfield ii, What loud lament and dismal Miserere Will 
mingle with ihelr awful symphonies [re. of firearms], 188a 
J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng. il. 350 The sweet Alleluiasand 
the plaintive Misereres of the English Prayer Book. 

1 3. In full Miserere mei (mz'ai), lit. * have mercy 
on me’ : a name for the 1 iliac passion’, a form of 
colic attended with stercoraceous vomiting. Obs. 

x6ix Cotgr., Reply, .the voiding of the excrements at the 
mouth ; a disease called, Miserere mei. 1648 J f.nkyn Blind 
Guide iv. 116 You were under a quotidean fury, or sick of 
the miserere mei. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Mcd. (ed. 2), 
Miserere mei, this is apply’d 10 some Cholicks, where the 
Pains are so exquisite, as to draw Compassion from a By- 
stander. 1766 Amoky Mem. II. 50 In the excruciating 
torments of that most dreadful distemper a miserere. 1783 
Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11 . 148 lfit proves fatal by mortification, 
it is taken for a passio-illiaca, or miserere. 

4. = Misekicord 2 c. (An incorrect use.) 

1798-1801 J. Milner Hist. Winchester II. 36 The stalls 
with their misereres, canopies, pinnacles, &c. Ibid, note. 
That small shelving stool, which the seats of the stalls 
formed when turned up in their proper position, is called 
a Miserere. 1863 I. Williams Baptistery n. xxiii. (1874) 
80 The Misereres here have place, As hiding front the day 
of Grace The quaint device, and snakes that twine, . . Which 
speak the serpent’s brood below. 1869 Tozer H ighl, Turkey 
1 . 80 The stalls.. are provided with misereres, which. .are 
seldom used, as the monks generally stand during the whole 
service. 

attrib. 1872 N.f,-Q. Ser. tv. IX. 405/1 Miserere carvings. 
Ibid. 472/2 Miserere stalls. 

Mi'serliood. rare, [-hood.] Miserliness. 

1867 Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 221 Hate, jealousy, 
petulance, miserhood, envy,— every sort of obliquity has its 
own disfigurement. Ibid. 233. 

Misericord (mize-rikpid), sb. Also 4-5 my- 
sere-, 4-6 mi-, myseri-, mysery-. [a. OF. miseri- 
corde, acl. L. misericordia, f. misericors (see next).] 
f'l. Compassion, pity, mercy. Also as int. Obs. 

a 13x5 Shoreham 1. 1183 To oure lorde Mercy he cryb, 
and biddeb hym Mercy and misericorde. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. 1*731 Tbanne is misericorde. .a venu, by which 
the corage of man is stired by the misese of him that is 
misesed. c 1480 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xi. 284 Code 
lord.. by thy pne & mysericorde graunt to Rowlande his 
prayer. 1549 Compl. St ot. viii. 72 Qtihy vil ije nocht haue 
misericord & pytie of 30ur natiue cuntre? 1631 tr. De-las- 
Coveras' Don Revise 144 [He] abandoned hiniselfe to divine 
mercie, and to the misericord of the waves. 1657-83 Evelyn 
Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 217 The Divine misericord did not 
utterly abandon our lapsed parents in this condition. 1705 
Vanbrugh Confederacy 1. in, Misericorde ! what do I see ! 

2. Uist. and Anliq. Senses derived from monastic 
uses of L. misericordia. a. An indulgence or 
relaxation of the rule. 

1820 Scott Monasi. xix, Indulgence shall be given to those 
of our attendants who shall, from very weariness, be unable 
to attend the duty at prime, and this by way of misericord 
or indnlgentia. 

b. An apartment in a monastery in which certain 
relaxations of the rule were permitted, esp. one in 
which those monks ate to whom special allowances 
were made in food and drink. 

£1529 in Archeeologia (1882) XLVII. 51 That noo suche 
householdes be then kepte .. butt oonly oon pi ace which shal lie 
called the mysericorde where shalbe oon sadde lady of the 
eldest sorte ouersear and maistres to all the residue that 
thidre shall resorte. cx$3$Surv. Yorksh. Monast.'m Yorksh, 
Archsol. Jrnl. (1886) IX. 212 A nother ebambre by the 
same called Mysericorde. 1343 in London f,- M'sex A refusal. 
Trans. IV. 357 note, That Mr. Dean and his successors shal 
have the Misericorde, the greate Kitchen [etc.]. 1883 

Athenxum 24 Feb. 255/2 [Mr. Turle’s house] was one ofthe 
largest of the houses .. next after that of the abbot... It 
stood between the dorter and the misericorde. 1898 J. T. 
Fowler Durham Cath. 59 The misericorde or ‘ lolt'. 

c, A shelving projection on the under side of 
a hinged seat in a choir stall, so arranged that, 
when turned up, it gave support to one standing 
in the stall. Also attrib . 

c 1513 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) I. 484 Iron 
worke and other small necessaries, .as copper to hang the 
misericordes with [etc.]. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod , Par. 
Churches 2 The chancel seats hung on hinges and provided 
with misericords. 1893 Reliquary VII. 129 Of the ancient 
misericords [in Limerick Cathedral] nineteen are perfect. 
X904 Alhensum 20 Aug. 250/3 There are four misericord 
stalls at Wysall. 

3. A dagger with which the coup de gr&ce was 
given. [So med.L. misericordia , F. misericorde .] 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 653/20 Hie pugis [read pngio ], 
myserecord. Ibid. 654/16 Hec cica, misericord. X484 Cax- 
ton Chivalry 63 Mysericorde or knyf with a crosse is gyuen 
to a knyght to thende that yf liis other armures faylle hym 
that he haue recours to the myserycorde or daggar. 1859 
A rchxol. Jrnl. XVI. 356 A misericorde, or dagger of mercy, 
dug up in a field near Deddington. 1869 Boutell Arms 
4 Armour Hi. 49 It was adjusted ap the waist, as was the 
medimval misericorde, on the right side. 
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f Misericord, a. Sc. Obs. [a, OF. misericord , 
L. misericord-em (- cors ), f. miser i-, stem of mise- 
reft to pity + cord-, cor heart.] Compassionate, 
pitiful, merciful. 

1456 Sir G. Haye L am Anus (S.T.S.) 269 Jugis suld be 
ay misericordes,^and full of clemence and pitee. 1567 Gude 
<S- Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 16S How suld we thank that Lord, 
That was sa misericord. 1583 Leg. Bp. Si. Andreis 448 
Ye man be gude, my Lord, And to yo r man misericord. 

•f Miserico’rdially, adv. Obs. rare — l . [f. 
L. misericordia mercy + -A.L + -ly .2 Cf. OF. 
tnisericordialment.il Mercifully. 

1659 Brome Queen ,y Cone. iv. iii. 81 If misericordiallyThis 
gracious Faeminine preserve your lives Ex ore lupi. 

+ Miserico rdious, a. Obs. [a. OF. miseri- 
cordienx (from 12th c.), or ad. med.L. mis eric or- 
dios-us, f. misericordia (see Misericord sb.).'] 
Compassionate,, merciful. 

1483 Caxton Cato eiiijb, Yf he neuer pardonned .. he 
shold not seme to be myserycordyous ne mercyful. a 1500 
Me tushie 313 There nys so grete a synnar in the world but 
that is more piteable & mysericordyous whan the synnar 
repenteth hym. .of his. .synne. 1528 Sheph. Kal . xiv, Lj b. 
By youre myserycordyous pyteye. 1634 W. Tikwhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett. 91 The misericordious Justice of God. 1648 
\V. Browne Polexander nr. m. 79 That misericordious 
Goodnesse from whom I have so often petition’d you. 

+ Miserico’rdy. Obs. [ad. L. misericordi-a : 
see Misericord sb. j Mercy. 

14 ..Chaucer’s Boetk. hi. met. xii. (Caxton), The Lord 
and Iugge of sowles was meoued to myserycordyes. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (\V. de W. 1495) n. 243 b/2 To haue 
mercy of me poore synnar & Indygne of thy grete mysery- 
cordye. 

t Mise’ricors, a. Sc. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. 

or L. misericors ; ef.MlSEKrcoRDrr.] Compassionate. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 566 Grating God qnhilk is 
misericors [ rime perforce]. 

Miserism (mai-zariz’m). rare— 1 , [f. Miser 
+ -ism.] Miserliness. 

1798 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 155 Mr Newton has 
put an immense sponge upon Dr Falconer’s reproach to his 
miserism. 

t Mise’rity. Sc. Obs. Also misaritie. [app. 
f. L. miser + -ity after prosperity .] Misery. 

1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 404 Quhat mortall cheangis, 
quhat miser itle ! [ rime calamitiej. 1533 Gau Richt Pay 
(1888) 51 Ye miserite of this vane vardih 1352 Lyndesay 
Monarc he 16$ Sum tyme in value prosperitie, Sum tyme in 
gret Misaritie. 

+ Miserlike, adv. Obs. Of obscure origin and 
meaning. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2658 Dor-fore seide <Se ebru witterlike, 
Dat he spac sifien miserlike. [Petrus Comestor : Unde et 
Hebrsei impeditioris linguae eum J 'nisse autumant.} 

Miserliness (marzarlines). [f. next + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being miserly; niggard- 
liness, closefistedness. 

1643 Ussher Body Div. 304 Frugality without liberality 
[degenerateth] into sordid miserlinesse. i860 Geo. Eliot 
Mill on FI. I. 227 In old-fashioned times, an ‘ independence’ 
was hardly ever made without a little miserliness. 1865 
Lewes in Fortn. Rev. II. 692 Economy is rejection of 
whatever is superfluous ; it is not Miserliness. 

Miserly (rnarz3.il i), a. [f. Miser sb. + -ly T] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a miser; niggardly, 
stingy. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. 29 b, If there were any that had 
dudgen-olde coughing miserly Fathers they could not en- 
dure. 1860 Winslow Obsc. Dis. Brain vi. 169 If benevolent, 
he [re. the insane person] becomes parsimonious and miserly. 
1870 Dickens E. Droad vil, He was a miserly wretch who 
grudged us food to eat, and clothes to wear. 187s Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) ill. 104 The youth who has had a mean and 
miserly bringing up. 

transf. 1869 Lowell Under the Willows vii, To spend 
in all things else, But of old friends to be most miserly. 

+ Mi’SeroUS, a. Obs. [a. OF. misereux, f. 
misere : see Misery.] Miserable. 

c 1473 in Miss Wood Lett. Roy. Ladies (1846) I. 108 She 
hath been long in the miserous prison of Ludgate. 1330 
Palsgr. 319/1 Myserable wretched or myserouse. 1360 
Phaer AEneid vm. (1562) Bbiij b, O plague most miserous. 

Misery i,mi-zeri), Also 4-6 missre, mysere, 
4-7 miserie, (5 mesury), 5-6 mysery(e, 6 
misserie. [a. O F . miserie (1 2th c.) , ad. L. miser ia, 
f. miser (see Miser). 

The 15th c. form mise're seems to be a later re-adoption 
from OF. misere (mod. F. misere).} 

1. A condition of external unhappiness, dis- 
comfort, or distress ; wretchedness of outward cir- 
cumstances; distress caused by privation or poverty. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 272 Wrecche of wrecches, out 
of honour falle In-to miserie. £1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 43 
Shew hym the mesury that thay Suffend for his Sake. 
CX450 Lovei.ich Grail xliii. 450 And so longe abod he here 
In povert and In gret Misere. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
11. viii. 84 In gTete pyuerte mysere & wtetchidnes. 1533 
Coverdale 2 Esdras ii. 17 Ye se the myserye y l we are in, 
how Ierusalem lyeth wayst. 16x0 Shaks. Temp . 11. ii. 41 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellowes. 1667 
Milton/ 5 . L. x.Sxo But say That Death be not onestroak,. . 
but endless miserie. 1703 Addison Italy 5 The extream 
Misery and Poverty that are in most of the Italian Govern- 
ments. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. i, Early marriages were 
misery; imprudent marriages idiotisrrt. 1836 Macgillivray 
tr. Humboldt's Tritv. xix. 273 The converts live in great 
poverty, and their misery is augmented by prodigious 
Swarms of mosquitoes. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 433 
The sight of his misery affected his wife so much that she 


511 

fainted. 1886 Ruskin Prseterita I. 432 The misery of un- 
aided poverty. 

personified. 1730 Gray Elegy Epit., He gave to Mis’ry all 
he had, a tear. 1799 Cowper Castaway 59 But misery still 
delights to trace Its semblance in another’s case. 

2 . With t a and pi. A miserable condition or 
circumstance; a cause or source of wretchedness. 

1309 Fisher Funeral Sernt. C’tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
306 After that he [re. Lazarus] was restored to the myseryes 
of this lyfe agayne, he neuer laugh. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer , Offices 24 b, The miseries of this wretched world. 
1572 Huloet s. v., It is a great mysery to be very beatttifull. 
1615 Stow Ann. Pref. r 5 What a hellish misery it is to 
have vnreconciliable warres in one small kingdome. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc s Trav. hi. xvi. 398 The misery is, 
divers of them have fallen to frequent their Superstitions 
and Idolatries. 1697 Dryden AEneid x. 1076 The Gods 
from Heav'n survey the fatal Strife, And mourn the Miseties 
of Human Life. 1788 Cowper Negro's Compl. 43 By the 
miseries that we tasted, Crossing in your barks the main. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain vii, He was going to expose 
himself to inconceivable miseries and hardships. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 628 All the miseries of fallen greatness 
and of blighted fame. 

b. cotter. A miserable person or place. 

1790 Mme. D’Arulay Diary (1842) V. 181, I am sure she 
would gladly have confined us both in the Bastiie, had 
England such a misery. r888 Lady 25 Oct, VIII. 374/2 
* Small street Arabs she answered. ‘ The little miseries out 
of the gutters ’. 

3 . The condition of one in great sorrow or distress 
of mind ; miserable or wretched state of mind ; a 
condition characterized by a feeling of extreme 
unhappiness. 

1553 Coverdale Job iii. 20 Wherfore is the light geuen, 
to him that is in mysery? and life vnto them that haue heuy 
hertes? 1599 Return fr. P amass. 1. i. 472 Thanks, gentle 
nimphes, for this sweete harmonie 1 Soe musick yealdes 
some ease to miserie. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 363 Of good 
and evil much they argu’d then, Of happiness, and final 
misery. 1729 Butler Ser/n. Wks. 1874 II. 35 It is acknow- 
ledged that rage, envy, resentment, are in themselves mere 
misery. 1833 Tennyson Two Voices 2 Thou art so full of 
misery, Were it not better not to be? 1832 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom’s C. xxxiv. 311 It seemed as if I had misery 
enough in my one heart to sink the city. 

1 4 . Miserliness, niggardliness. Obs, 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxii. (1880) II. 343 This was hut 
miserye and wretched nygardeshippe in a man of suche 
honour. 1579-80 North Plutarch , Galba (1595) 1107 His 
meane and simple ordinary of dyet. .was imputed misery and 
niggardlines in him. 1600 Holland Livy in. 131 The 
Senate right sparingly (such was their miserie), decreed, .one 
daies thanksgiving .. and no more. 1624 Wotton Elem. 
Archit. 66 A little misery in the Premises, may easily breed 
some absurdity of greater charge in the Conclusion. 

f 5 . A mean or despicable condition. Obs. 

1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conj/tr. (1842) 76 Into so lowe a 
mberie (if not contempt,) is the sacred art of poesie falne 
[etc.]. 

6 . dial. Bodily pain ; U.S. dial, (with a) a pain. 

1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Misery, acute pain in any 

part of the body. ‘ Misery in the head ’, means a violent 
head-ache. 1867 Latham Black 4 White 38 Massa, I have 
such a misery in my back. *895 Century Mag. Aug.. 543/1 
[His] most memorable remark was that he had ‘a misery in 
his stomach 

7 . Cards. == Misere. Common colloq. 

8. Comb., as misery-making, -stricken, -thirsting 
adjs. 

1813 Shelley Q . Mai vi. 126 Thou framedst A tale . . to 
glut Thy misery-thirsting soul. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. u. 
xiv, Perverted uses of the misery-making money. 1896 
Daily Tel. 10 Mar. 6/7 The misery-stricken people of Italy. 

Misese, obs. form of Misease. 

Misesteem, sb. [Mis- 1 4. Cf. F. nffscstime.] 
Want of esteem or respect ; disrespect. 

1850 Ogilvie, Misesteem, disregard ; slight, 1881 F. T. 
Palgrave Vis. Eng. m They of the great race Look 
equably.. on foe And fame and misesteem of man below. 
1898 Bodley. France II. iii. v. 258 The office of minister 
must remain in misesteem. 

Misestee'm, v. [Mis- 1 !. Cf. F .meses timer.] 
trans. To have a wrong estimation of. Also Mis- 
estee’ming vbl. sb. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vm. iii. § 8. 402 Albeit some 
Heralds make Harold by birth but a Gentleman of one, 
and the first descent,, .yet. .it may seeme he is mis-e-teemed, 
seeing his Father was Goodwin a Duke by degree. 1647 
H. More Song yf Soul 11. i. 1. 1 , 1 must him tell, that he doth 
misesteem Their strange estate. 1685 Bunyan Pharisee 4 
Publican st What kind of righteousness of thine is this, 
that standeth .. in a mis-esteeming of Gods Commands? 
1848 Lytton Harold vi. vi, I pray you not so to misesteem 
us. 1850 Grote Greece 11. Ixvii. VIII. 477_ The practical 
teachers of Athens and of Greece, misconceived as well as 
misesteemed. xgoo Henley Verses War, Envoy, That race 
is damned which misesteems its fate. 

Misestimate, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong esti- 
mate or valuation. 

1852 H. Rogers Ess. (t 374? I, vii. 363 The presumption 
of this, .intellect, its total misestimate of the exigencies of 
the great problems with which it had to deal. 

Misestimate, [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
estimate erroneously, have a false estimate of. 

1841 Carlyle Heroes ii. 75, I believe we mis-estimate 
Mahomet’s faults even as faults. 1849 J. Gumming Christ 
Receiving Sinners vi. 124 If you see a person mis-estimat- 
ing every thing around him, thinking . .that rags are royal 
purple. 

Misestima’tion . [Mis- 1 4,] False or in- 
correct estimation. 

1809 Syd. Smith in LadyPIolland Mem. (1855) II. 64 The 
delay occasioned by the mis-estimation of my own powers. 


Mise'xecute, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 

execute, carry out, or perform improperly. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. in. § 234 A person so ob- 
noxious to them, in the mis-executing his.. office of Chief 
Justice in Eyre. 1894 Voice (N. Y.) 1 Feb., All the laws, 
good and baa, are so misexecuted by Tammany as [etc.]. 

Misexeciltion. [Mis- 1 4.] Improper 

execution. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 24 § 9 Fynes .for none exeett- 
cion or mysexecucion. . of suche writtes. 1809 W. Blake 
Descr. Catal. 34 All is misconceived, and its mis-execution 
is equal to its misconception. 

Misexpemding, vbl. sb. TMts- 1 3.] = next. 

1646 Quarles Judge m. 4 Mercy Wks. (Grosart) I. 82/1 
The misexpending of my pretious time. 

Misexpe*nditure. rare — l . [Mis- 1 4.3 
Wrong expenditure. 

1795 Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 89 A misexpenditure of 
so much money. 

+ Misexpemse. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] = prec. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. (1640 9/1 Lesse should 
I wail their misse-expence of leasure, It [etc.]. 1627 Beggers 
Ape C 2 b, O wretched end of idle vanity, Of misexpence 
and Prodigality. 1646 Quarles Sheph. Oracles viii. ad fin., 
This fruitlessa bower’s misexpence. 1665 Boyle Occas, Refi. 
v. i. (1848) 297, 1 will not be forward to condemn him of 
a mis expence. 

Misexplai'n, v. [Mis - 1 i.] trans. To ex- 
plain incorrectly. 

1674 Boyle Excel! Theol. n. iv. 172 Divers phenomena 
of nature, that had been left unexplained, or were left mis- 
explained by the Schools.. 1864 Grosart Lambs all Safe 
53 Misexplaining the incident as meaning only childlike- 
dispositioned adults, robs it of all its meaning. 1869 Farrar 
Fam, Speech iii. 11870) 129 note , A second-hand reflection of 
Greek thoughts, often both mistranslated and misexplained, 

Misexposi'tion. [Mis- 1 4.] Incorrect ex- 
position. 

1524-5 A rchaeol, Jrnl. (1874] XXXI. 64 By inadvertence 
and misexposition of thesaide Acte. i64sMilton / etrach. 
Wks. 1851 IV. 247 Let them ...give God his thanks, who 
hath..scowr’d off an inveterat misexposition from the Gos- 
pel. 1673 Baxter Let. in Aye. Sherlocke ii. 168 You mis- 
expound Kora. 7. and upbraid others with the consequents 
of your misexposition. 

Misexpoirnd, »• [Mis - 1 i.] trans. To ex- 
pound wrongly. 

1673 [see prec.]. 

Misexpre’SS, v. [Mis- 1 !.] rejl. To express 
oneself faultily. 

C1718 Life R. Frampton (1876) 122 If in such a royal 
auditory he had misexprest himself. 1847 Fr. A. Kemble 
Rec. Later Life III. 303 You have misunderstood me, or 
1 misexpressed myself. 

Misexpre’ssion. [Mis- 1 4.] Incorrect ex- 
pression. 

1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 324 The two former I hope are 
but mis-expressions of a tolerable sence. a 1832 Bentham 
Deontol. (1834) II. 221 Impute his neglect. .to misconcep- 
tion, or misexpression, or forgetfulness. 

Misexpre-ssive, a. [Mis- 1 6.] Expressing 
a wrong meaning. Hence Misexpre'ssiveness. 

1816 Bentham Chrestemi. _ 109 Instead of being negatively 
and simply unexpressive, it is positively misexpressive. Ibid. 
Wks. 1843 VIII. 40 The inexpressiveness, or rather the 
misexpi essiveness, of the language. 1832 Austin Jnrispr. 
(18791 II. 542 The terms promulged and unpromulged. .are 
not less misexpressive than written and unwritten. 

t Misfai t. Obs. In 4 xnysfait, 5 mesfeat, 
[a. OF. vies fait, mod.F. naif ait (= Pr. mesfait, It. 
misfatto f. mesfaire, mifaire to misdo.] Misdeed. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xr. 366, I haue wonder of }ie . . Why 
Jiowne suwest man and his make fat no mysfait hem folwe ? 
1481 Caxton Godfrey viii. 29 All their mesfeates and tres- 
peaces were redressyd. 

Misfai th,. [Mis- 1 4.] Disbelief ; mistrust. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus, ii. 18 Who dreden the Lord, shul not 
ben of mysfeith [1388 unbileueful] to the wrd of hym. 1839 
Tennyson Vivien 382 A woman and not trusted, doubtless I 
Might feel some sudden turn of anger born Of your misfaith. 

tMisfa-11, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Mishap, misfortune. 

1340 Ayenb. 84 Kueade mysfalles and zotqes. Ibid. 86, 
182. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xii. 44 Ye wyll scandalyze 
& vttre your mysfat that is now happed to you of one man. 

+ Misfa'll, v. Obs, [Mis- 1 1. Cf. MLG., 
MIJu., On. misvallen, MIIG. missevallen , Ger. 
missfallen .] 

1 . intr. To suffer misfortune, come to grief. 

<21300 Cursor M. 7820. His hend he wrang..]iat godds 

folk suld sua mis-fnll. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 2005 Humbert gan Fer mys-falle. .fibr he dreynte 
]>erin. 1373 Barbour Bruce xu. 363 And thai may happin 
to mysfall. 

2 . impers. or said of the event: To happen un- 
fortunately, fall out amiss. It misfell me : mis- 
fortune befell me. 

1340 Ayenb. 193 Hit is wel 113 1 }>et bit misualle to him.. 
J>et de]> harm uader ojzer moder, e x 386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 
1530 Al-though thee ones on a tyme misfille Whan Vulcanus 
had caught thee in his las. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
55 Whiche rnysfylle her euyl, ffor the false felle foxe awayted 
wel his tyme [etc.]. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1570) 79 

Thou art blinde and mad to set thy brayne All thing to 
venge by wrath that doth misfall. 1530 Palsgr. 637/2 
Syt'he you wyll nat be ruled, if it mysfall with you, you 
can blame no body but yourselfe. 1396 Spenser F..Q. v. v. 
xo Thereat she gan . . to upbrayd that chau nee which him 
misfell. 1613 Sylvester Job Triumph. 157 Yet did not 
Job, for all that him. mis- fell, Murmur at God. 


MISFAME. 

+ Misfa'me, sb. Obs.rare— 1 . [Mis- 1 4.] Evil 
fame or report. 

1480 Caxton Trevisa's Higden in. xxiii. nab. He had 
grete Joye of euyll loos and mysfame. 

Misfarme, v. rare- 1 . [Mis-ii.] tram. To 
spread a false report concerning. 

41830 Rossetti Dante 4 Circ. 1. (1874)42 This false and 
evil rumour which seemed to misfame me of vice. 

+ Misfa-re, sb. Ohs. [f. Mis- 1 4 + FabejA 1 ] 
Going wrong or astray ; mishap, misfortune. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 315 His sun..patwat All binges bat 
haldes stat, And balds bam up fro misfare bat j>ai ne worth 
to noght. 1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 213 Sterynge 
and meuynge in lymes wib oute eny mysfare [orig. mains 
membrorum sine errors J. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 1060 
Mekill dolour it did him in his mynd, Off thair mysfayr. 
1496 Dives g Pauper (W. de W.) x. ii. 372/2 They were 
more enclyned to lecherye for welfare than to robberye for 
mysfaie. 1396 Srenser F. Q. vi. iii. 24 Crying aloud to 
shew her sad misfare Unto the knights. 

+ Misfa*re, v. Obs. Forms: see Fare v . 1 
[OE. misfaran = OFris. misfara, MHG. misse- 
varn, ON. misfara'. see Mis- 1 1 and Fare w. 1 ] 

1 . intr. To fare ill, come to grief, be unfortunate. 

41000 fEumiC Horn. iTh.) I. 100 Some. .cweSafi Sset hi 
burh bietsunge misfara 5 ,andSurh wyrignnge geSeoiS. a 1023 
Wui.fstan Horn, xviii. (1883) 104 Eala, jefyrn is, b^t ciurh 
deofol fela binga misfor. 41*30 Halt Meld. 34 For nis ha 
neauer wiftiite care leste hit ne mis feare. 41350 Will. 
Paletne 1339 pi fader and al his folk so misfaren hadde, 
pat alle here liues in a stounde hadde be lore. 41420 Sir 
Amadace iCamden) xxi, A dede cors opon a here lay A 
woman alle mysfare. 1496 Dives <5- Pauper (W. de W.) 
vii. xxviii. 319/1 In what londe usurye is used openly that 
londe shall mysfare. 1621 Glide 4 Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 232 
Do 3e the contrair, 3our housis will misfair. 1633 Heywood 
ling. Tram, v, If slice misfare I am a man more wretched 
in her losse, Then had I forfeited life and estate, 
b. Of an enterprise : To miscarry, fail. 

41373 Barbour Bruce (Edinb. MS.) x. 529 For it wes hys 
enteniioun To put hym till all awentur Or that a sege on 
li> in mysl'ur. 1513 Douglas /Ends ix. Frol. 66 Now war 
me laith my lang laubour mysfur. 

2 . To go wrong; to transgress. 

4897 K. ./Elfred Gregory's Past. C. i. 29 Fortfon oft for 
fct iareowes unwisdome misfaraS [orig. offen taut] Sa 
hieremenn. 41230 Gen. 4- Ex. zgir If he saj hise breS'ere 
mis-faren, His fader lie it gan vn-hillen. a 1300 Cursor M. 
866, I sagh wel_ bat i misfard. 1390 Gower Conf, II. 115 Er 
thou so with thiself misfare. 1487 How Good Wife Taught 
Dan. 282 And kepthainefra neyd and mystair, That pouerte 
gar thame nocht mysfair. 

3 . I runs. {Sc.) a. To do amiss, b. To cause to 
go wrong. 

1461 Liber Phtscardensis xir. viii, He that all as made 
As langand gouernance of his Godbade Nathing mysfaris, 
hot all dois for the best, a 1378 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron, 
Stat. (1728) 172 He shall .. misfair the Government and 
Guidment ot his Country. 

t MisfaTing, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis - 1 3.] Wrong- 
doing; transgression. 

1S9S Spenser Col. Clout 758 For all the rest do most-what 
fare amis, And yet their owne misfaring will not see. For 
either they be puffed up with pride [etc.]. 

+ Misfa'ring, ppl. a. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] a. Trans- 
gressing, misbehaving. 

c 1290 S. Bnp. Leg. I. 305/180 He fsc. Lucifer] may corsi 
euere-inore his mis-farinde pruyte. 011300 Leg. Rood 
(Asbm. MS.) 50 Eraclius be emperour..Of bis mysuarynge 
prute [demon MS. mis farinde pruyde] hurde telle ilome. 
13. , K. Alis, 6470 Alle they [sc. the devil’s sons] beon mys- 
faiyng. 1413 Pilgr. Soiule (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) 6 S 
So that the kynge put awey that foule, mysfarynge old one. 
b. In evil plight. 

41430 Guy Warm. (Camb.) 111B He sawe a knyghte ryd- 
ynge ; Hys rygbt anne was mysfarynge. 

t Misfa’shion, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.3 tram. 
To put out of shape ; to make of a wrong shape. 

11570 Levins Manip. 164/43 To Misfashion, deformare. 
1594 Buinuevil Exerc. vni. (1636) 757 He saith that they 
must needs mis-fashion the Regions, and make the.. longi- 
tudes, and latitudes, to be untrue. *608 J. Dave Humour 
out of Breath 111. v, What toy le I had to fashion them to 
loue, And how ’tis doubled to misfashion them. 1647 Ward 
ShnP. Coder 33 What is amisse in the mould, will mis- 
fashion the prosult. 

Misfa’shioued, ppl- a. [Mis- 1 2.] Badly 
formed; deformed, mis-shapen. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxviii. 23 Thocht God mak ane 
misfassouit man, je can him all schaip new agane. 1348 
Geste Pr, Masse F iv, What a misfashionad argumentation 
is this. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. iii. § 9 Through their 
misfashioned preconceit, 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 0 . T. 
610 Such a scrip— as no wise shepheard would beare.as being 
mis-iashioned. 

Miafa'SMcming, vbl sb. [Mrs- 1 3.] Dis- 
figurement ; deformity. 

1469 Poston Lett. II. 343 Let hym bryng the hat upon 
hys hid for mysfacyonyng of it. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xxx. (i887) no Sicknesse assaileth vs three ways :..by mis- 
fasbioning, when either the whole bodie, or some parte 
therof, wanteth his due forme [etc.]. 
tMisfa'te. Ol>s. [Mis- > 4.] Evil fate. 

*614^ Sylvester/ 1 *!;*/. Vertues Royall 1. Panaretus 1493 
Were 't throw their own mis-fate, in having none, Or having 
Vertues, not to have them known. 1632 Benlowes Theoph. 
11. xxxiu, Misdeeds their own misfate engage, 
f Misfa'vour. Obs. [M 1 a- 1 7.] Disfavour. 
<*1660 Contemp. Hist. fret. 1641-32 (1880) III. 1, 14a The 
clergie,.deliuered their opinions in his misfauour. 

Misfeasance (misfPzans). law. Also 7 
-feisance, 7-8 -fesanoe, 8 -fesans, 9 -feazance. 
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[a. OF. mesfaisanu , f. mesfaisant , pres. pple. of 
mesfaire, mefaire to misdo : see Mis- 54 and 
Feasance.] A transgression, trespass; spec, the 
wrongful exercise of lawful authority or improper 
performance of a lawful act. 

1396 Bacon Max. g Uses Com. Law 1. (1636) 32 He is 
subject to an action upon the case for his misfeisance. 1673 
W. Sheppard (title) Actions upon the Case for Deeds, viz. 
Contracts, Assumpsits [etc.], .and for other Male- Feasance 
and Mis-feasance. 1689 Trial Pritchard v. Papition 9 
That were a Misfesance,or a Male-execution of their Office. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 208 Any misfeasance, or act 
of one man whereby another is injuriously treated or damni- 
fied, is a transgression, or trespass in it’s largest sense. 1781 
W. Jones Law Bailments 34 A distinction seems very early 
to have been made in our law between the Kavfesance, and 
the wmfesance of a conductor operis. 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea II. 13 The custom of awarding wild, violent praise 
to the common performance of duty, and even now and 
then to actual misfeasance. 187s Digby Real Prop. (1876) 
vi. 303 note, All cases of damage caused by misfeazance 
(commission of wrongful acts). 

transf. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 242 The long-acre 
copse., which had so often sheltered the misfeasance both 
of my gun and lips. 1882 Hughes Mem. D. Macmillan 
6 He had. .discovered some small misfeasance in the shop 
and had accused his apprentice of it. 

t Misfea'se, v. Obs. rare — l . [Back-forma- 
tion f. prec.] tram. To do evil to. 

157* in A rchoeologia XLV. 62 Whose son or servant shall 
be found to raissfease Iohn a wood, sexton, in word or deed. 

Misfeasor (.misf Pz£i). Law. Also 7 -fesor, 9 
-feazor. [a. OF, mesfesour, -feisour, agent-n. f. 
mesfaire, f. mes- Mis- % + faire to do.] One who 
commits a misfeasance. 

1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 62 They take upon 
them to punish these misfesors, 1884 Law Rep. 26 Chanc. 
Div. 146 The punishment which is reserved for wilful mis- 
feasors. 

Misfea'ture, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] A distorted 
feature ; a bad feature or trait. 

a 182X Keats Sonn., Human Seasons , He [44. man] has 
his Winter too of pale misfeature. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. 
Carlyle's Lett. 1 . 42 Some misfeature of pronunciation, which 
1 have now forgotten. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 1. 
3 All summer’s dry misfeatures. 

Misfea'tured, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Having 
bad features. 

1868 Browning Ring $ Bk. i. 593 A dark misfeatured 
messenger. 

_ Misfea’turing, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Distort- 
ing the features. 

1883 Tennyson Wreck ix, The strange misfeaturing mask 
that I saw. 

+ Misfee'l, v. Obs. rare ~ l . [Mis- 1 !.] intr. 
To have sinful feelings. 

41200 in O. E. Horn. I. 303 Ich habbe. .Misifelet. 

t MisfeeTing 1 , A/A a. Obs.rare. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Used in the earlier version of Wyclif’s Bible to 
render L. insen sains ‘ senseless 
1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xvi. 20 In all these thingus mys 
felende, or vnwittie, is the herte, Ibid. xxii. 14 With a mys 
felende go thou not awey [1388 an vnwijs man]. 

t Misfei'ga, obs.rare- 1 . [Mis- 1 1.] intr. 
To feign with a wrong intention. 

1390 Spenser P. Q. i. iii. 40 By him, who has the guerdon 
of his guile, For so misfeigning her true knight to bee. 

t Misfe're, V- Obs. Forms: seePERK®, 1 [OE. 
misff an : see Mis- 1 1 and Fere zd] 

1 . intr. To do wrong, transgress; to misbehave 
(const, mid, with — towards). 

4 tooo AIi.fric De del Test. (Gr ,) 7 Sad . . bmt folc bewerode 
wifi [-a basfienan leoda heardlice mid wamnurn, )>eah be he 
misferde on mane^um ofirum bingum. a X300 Vox Sf Wolf 
am in Hazl. E. P. P. 63 Men seide, that thou on thine 
liue Misferdest mid mine wiue. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VIII. 147 pe outrage of riche men, fiat misferde 
with pore men [ong. divitum insolentiam qua panperes 
indiene tractabantnr}. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 241 Bot only 
that thou hast misferd Thenkende. 

2 . inlr . and pass. To fare ill; to come to grief; 
to be unfortunate or unsuccessful. 

4 1205 Bay. 26229 3 if Arfiur mis-ferde bene he come to fihte. 
41330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7963 Alle pat pey 
made a day vprjght, , ffallen was doun vpon pat nyght ;. .pat 
saw pe kyng hit misferde so. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. 
(Clement) 197, & his fadir fore doule & wa he trevvy t in pe se 
mysferde. a *425 Cursor M. 18311 (Trin.) pere I was wip 
my foos mysferde [Cott. was vm-sett]. 

8. ? trans, ? To overthrow. 

R BrunneC^iwi. (1810)224 Whan Sir Edward herd, 
pat pei had Lyncoln taken, & pe Juerie misferd, per tresorie 
ouerschaken [of supra pei robbed bam & slouh]. 

MisfieTd, v, [Mis- 1 i.j irans. To field (a 
ball) badly. Hence Misfie'lded ppl, a. 

1890 Daily News 18 Sept. 3/6 Key misfielded the ball. 
1894 Punch 22 Dec. 298/3 The course of a * misfielded ’ ball 
between leaving bowler's hand and returning thereto. 
Misfi’gure, -sb. rare. [Mis- 1 4.] Disfigure- 
ment, deformity. 

4 137s Sc, Leg. Saints xl. (Nintan) 682 Othir be pe toliafe 
remede of pis mysfigur, or be dede. 1837 H eavyskge Saul 
n. 11. iv. 140 As a thing which long pressed out of form, 
Does, after being restored to its true shape, .start back All 
foul and crumpled to its old mis-figure. 

Misfi-gure, V. Now dial. [Mis- 1 r; after 
disfigure \d. Mis- 1 9).] trans. To disfigure; to 
distort the form of ; to disguise. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right $ Might Pref. 1 That men . .should 
be able to misfigure the libeiaTl and ingenuous face of your 
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actions into an absolute deformity, a X677 Manton Serm. 
John xvii. 3 Wks. 1872 X. 149 Some great, .governor of the 
Older of the world, whom they mightily transformed and 
misfigured in their thoughts. _ 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 
III. 99 He may misfigure hissen next time as lie likes, I 
shall knaw him. 

Misfi-gured, ppl a. Now dial. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Disfigured. 

1624 Gataker Transubst. 134 You may not marvaile why 
his answer is so diffused, deformed and mis-figured. 1886 
S. W. Line. Gloss, s, v. Misfigure, She’s misfigured worse 
than ever I seed her. 1893 E. Angl. Gloss., Misvigured. 

Misfi-gtiring, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Disfiguring; 
misrepresenting of figure. 

1685 H. More Illustration, etc. 34 Even to the misfiguring 
his own visage by the distemper ol his passion. 1699 Pepys 
Let. to Ld. Reay 21 Nov., The miscolouring, misfiguring, 
diminishing, or undue magnifying, of an object. 

Misfire (misfabu), sb. [f. next. Cf. Miss- 
FIRE.J A failure to discharge or explode. 

1839 Musketry Instr. 18 The instructor will naturally 
attribute 1 mis-fires ’ to a dirty rifle. 1881 Greener Gun 28 
A misfire of the charge in the mortar. 1888 Times (weekly 
ed.) 21 Dec. 12/3 Did you leave him after three or four 
misfires ? 

attrib. 1902 Westm. Gaz. 26 Feb. 0/3 A misfire ball 
cartridge, or one that had been used but bad not exploded. 

Misfire (misf3i»*i), v. [Mis- 1 I. Li. phr. 
to miss fire, s.v. Miss vd) intr. Of a gun or its 
charge : To fail to be discharged or exploded. 

1752 in Scots Mag. (1753) Aug. 401/2 The little gun was in 
use to snap or misfire. [1881 Greener Gun 43 The weapons 
were, .tiresome to charge and discharge, and continually 
miss-firing.] 1902 Westm. Gaz. 16 Apr. 8/1 Both guns in 
the fore- barbette had misfired. 

Misfit (misfit), sb. [f. Mis- 1 4 + Fit rA 3 ] 
A garment or other article which does not fit the 
person for whom it is intended. 

1823 J. Bee Did. Turf etc., Misfits — clothes which do 
not suit the wearer’s shape. Hence, * ’tis a misfit when 
a story, or some endeavour fails of its effect, then ‘ it von’t 
fit 1831-61 Mayhew Loud. Labour 111 . 232/2 There are 
a number of [artificial] eyes come over from France, but 
these are generally what we call misfits. 1865 Knight 
Passages Work. Life III. x. 2T3 [The] shoemaker. .would 
occasionally have a misfit or two on liis hands. 

transf. and fig. 1823 [see above], 1862 Miss Braddon 
Lady Audley II. ii. 19 Her mouth. .was an obvious misfit 
for the set of teeth it contained. 1865 Cornh. Mag. June 
645 There are some unfortunate people in this world, whose 
names are— how can I express it? — whose names are, Misfits. 
1903 C. E. Osborne Father Dolling vi, Amid the streets 
of Landport Father Dolling was no deplorable misfit. 

Misfi’t, v. [Partly f. Mis- 1 1 + Fit v., partly 
f. prec. sb.] Irans. and intr. To fail to fit, fit badly. 

1885 W. Allingham in Atheneeum 3 Oct. 435/1 No luck 
misfits thee, Ivy_, great or mean, Mirthful or solemn. 1887 
Twin Soul II. iii. 32 Every truth, .is a link in one eternal 
and infinite chain, and cannot possibly misfit with or 
contradict any other. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 244/2 
His garments all misfitted him so astonishingly. 

So Misfi tting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1831 I. Taylor Wesley g Methodism 233 The misfitting 
of the twelve volumes [of Wesley’s Writings] to the times 
current. 1896 Allbutt's Syst.Med. I. 464 Mis-fitting boots. 

t Misfiring,^. Obs . [f. Mis- 1 i + foug, Fang 
v. 1 Cf. OE. misfdn to make a mistake.] Irans. To 
take wrongly. 

c 1250 Owl g Night. 1374 (Cott. MS V t>ah heo [sc. mine 
song] beo god me hine mai misfongc An drahe hine to sothede. 

+ Misfoo'tingf, vbl. sb. obs.rare— 1 . [Mis- 1 3.] 
Going astray. 

1446 Lydg. Nightingale Poems 23/209 Myn handes were 
nayled fast vn-to the tre, And for myxfotyng, where men 
wente wrong, My feete thurgh-perced. 

t Misforgrve, v. Obs.rare- 1 . [Mis- 1 !.] 
trans.*- Misgive 1. (Cf. Forgive v. 7.) 

41374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1426 But yet to lete hir go 
His herte misforyaf him ever-mo. 

Misfo rm, V. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To form or 
shape amiss; to mis-sh ape. 

1413 Pilgr. Sov.de (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 Ther wylle be 
fourged a fowle deformed hede and nedes must be mysformed 
all the body after. 1380 Blundevil Horses Diseases iii. 2 
Those [diseases] that doe come.. by errour of nature, in 
misforming the yoong. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xviii. 
comm,, A potter can make a new vessel of the same clay 
being mislotmed in casting. 1670 Ld. Brooke Monarchy 
ccccxxi. Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 151 He shall find all wisdoms that 
suppress, Still by misforming, make their own forms less. 

Misforma'tiou. [Mis- 1 4.] Malformation. 
(Frequent in Good.) 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 439Where these defects 
depend on organic misformation, they will mostly be found 
without a remedy. 1842 J, H. Newman Par. Serm. VI, 
xxi v. 390 Cases of. . what may be called misformation of the 
reason. 

Misfo rmed, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Badly 
formed or shaped ; mis-shapen. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 43 How long time.. Are you in 
this misformed hous to dwell ? 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Tri. 6o Such horrid gorgons, and misformed formes Of 
damned fiends. 1864 [Crqly, etc.] Miscegenation xvi. 65 
The dirty, ignorant, and misformed Irish girl from the emi- 
grant ships. 1883 J, W. Sherer At Home g in India 176 
He.. of the misformed arm, 

Misfo rtunate, a. Now chiefly Sc. and U.S. 
[Mis- 1 6.] Unfortunate. 

*530 Palsgr. 3T9/1 Mysfortunate. 1533 T, W ilson Rhet. 45 
But what seekel for misfortunate men, . . seyng it is an harder 
matter . . to finde out happie men? 1373 L. Lloyd Pilgr. 
Princes (1607) 3 Thus was the misfortunate end of so fortu* 
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nate a beginning. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig. xix. 73 
Harbours of retirement . .to the Nobler sort of Persous who 
are . . misfortunate in their affairs. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest 
Scot. 11 The misfortunate Trader that fails. 1782 Euz. 
Blower Geo. Bateman III. 21 But her’s misfortunate in all 
her undertakings. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlvi, * Married, 
Effie 1’ exclaimed Jeanie— ‘ Misfortunate creature 1 and to 
that awfu’ — '. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde 11. iv. iv. 165 
In that misfortunate wasting of his strength. 1855 Hali- 
burton Nat. <Y Hum. Hat. I. 186 These arguments. .do 
harm if the misfortunate critter is rubbed agin the grain. 
i85o Reade Cloister ty H. Iv, Maligning the misfortunate. 
Hence Misfo'rtunately adv. Sc., unfortunately. 
1727 J. Keith Mem. (Spalding Cl.) 71 We expected im- 
mediately to have open’d the trenches, but very misfor- 
tunately we had no cannon. i88t Blackie Lay Serm. 

viii. 246 One of those men of small notions,.. who, when 
perched misfortunately on high places [etc.]. 

Misfortune (misfputjan), sb. [f. Mis- 1 4 + 
Fobtune sb.] 

1 . Bad or adverse fortune ; ill-luck. 

1502 Arnoi.de Chron. 6ob/2, For his mysse fortune they 
wepe and waile. 1535 Coverdale I’s. lxxii. 5 They come 
in no misfortune like other folke. 1579 Tenues of Law 62 
When any man by mysfortune_ is slame by an horse or by 
a cart. 1390 Spenser F. Q. tit. iii. 5 When so her father deare 
Should of his dearest daughters hard misfortune heare. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 20 The common misfortune 
of Princes, that in so substantial a part of their Happyness 
..as depended upon their Marriage, Themselves had never 
any part. 1742 Act 15 Geo. If, c. 30 Persons who have the 
Misfortune to become Lunaticks. 1874 Mozi.ey Univ. Serm. 

ix. 195 Misfortune, adversity, soften the human heart. 
personified. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. iv. 36 And neuer 

dare misfortune crosse her foote, Vnlesse she doe it vnder 
this excuse. 1630 Waller Poems (1664) i3o Here weeps 
Misfortune, and there triumphs Crime. 1742 Gray Eton 57 
Black Misfortune's baleful train 1 1838 Lytton Leila 1. ii, 
Misfortune set upon my brow her dark and fated stamp. 

b. An instance of this. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. ccxxviii. 257 After which season . . 
fell to the Frenslie Kynge many and dyuerse mysfortunys. 
1353 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 39 A misfortune which 
chaunced in the goulfe of the sea Atlantic, a 1C83 Butler 
Rem. (1759) II. 12 Nor shall our past Misfortunes more Be 
charg’d upon the ancient Score. 1767 Gray in Corn w. 
Nicholls (18431 69, I have many disagremeus that surround 
me ; they have not dignity enough to be called misfortunes, 
but they feel heavy on my mind. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. xxx. 

III. 177 He might perhaps be affected by the personal mis- 
fortunes of his generous kinsmen, i860 Warter Sea-board 
II. 181 To be deprived of Burial, .has ever been looked upon 
as amongst the greatest of misfortunes. 

c. Proverbial phrases. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman cC Alf. 1. iii. 29 rnarg., 
Misfortunes seldome come alone. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. 1. § 71 Let the fault or misfortune be what and whence 
it will. 1717 G. Redpath in Burns Mem. IVodrow (1838) 
I. p. vii, Which is not our crime but our misfortune. 1717 
Addison tr. Ovid's Met. tti. Cadmus ad fin., You'll find it 
his misfortune, not his fault. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
xxxii, Misfortunes, saith the adage, never come singly. 1862 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol Inq. II. iii. 83 The overabundant^ 
of leisure, .is often a misfortune rather than a fault. 

2. dial, and colloq. To have or meet with a mis- 
fortune : to have an illegitimate child. Hence 
used simply for: An illegitimate child, bastard. 

i8di Harst Rig liii, She wi’ a Misfortune met, And had 
a bairn. 1833 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 42 It would be difficult 
for me to say that an Annandale woman's virtue is the worse 
for a misfortune. 1836 Marryat Midsk. Easy Iii, ‘ If you 
please, ma'am, I had a misfortune, ma’am ’, replied the girl, 
casting down her eyes. 1866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II. 156 
A special ‘ misfortune 1 (so they delicately name it), being of 
Esther's own producing. ‘Misfortune’ in the shape ulti- 
mately of a solid tall ditcher, a 1881 — in Hew Lett. Jane 

IV. Carlyle (1903) I. 59 [‘Wee Jen’] Ann Cook’s ‘mis- 
fortune ’. 

t Misfo'rhuue, v. Obs. Also 5 mes-. [Mis- 1 

I.] a. impers. or said of an event: To happen 
unfortunately, b. intr. Of a person • To happen 
by mischance to do something, c. To be unfor- 
tunate, come to grief. 

1466 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 173 It mesfortened 
me. .to hurte my lege. 1470-85 Malory A rthur ix. ii. 340 
And soo it mysfortuned hym, another stronge knyght met 
With hym. 1333 More Apot. 94 b, Whych thynge to se so 
mysfortune betwene any two crysten folke, is a thynge 
myche to be lamented. 1333 — A ns w. Poysoned Bk. Wks, 
1102/t As for this argument of mine.. I missefortuned to 
make so feble, y l he taketh euen a pleasure to play with it. 
*599 Vestrv Bks. (Surtees) 276 Whatsoever shall happen to 
faille or misforten about the clock. 1613 E. Howes in Stow 
A nn. Pref. SI 7 The Queene after mariage was conceiued with 
childe, but it misfortuned. 

Misfo'r tuned, a. Now rare. [f. Mtsfoktune 
sb. + -ED 2 .] Affected by misfortune, unfortunate. 

1582 Stanyhurst /Ends, etc. (Arb.) 109 Also se that 
thither you bring th re martial armoure That the peasauut 
left heere, with al his misfortuned ensigns,, a 1378 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 8 This potent prince., 
vas murdreist be ane misforttunit gown. 1643 Milton 
Tetrach. 44 While charity hath the judging of so many 
private greevances in a misfortun’d Wedlock. 1876 Blackie 
Lang. 4- Lit. Highl. Scot. i. 5 The Highlanders, .were not 
exactly in the position of that misfortuned people [.re. the 
Poles]. 1881 — Lay Serm. i. 70 Coming into misfortuned 
collision with the great forces of the universe. 
Misfortuner. rare- 1 , [f. Misfortune sb. 
+ -ER 1 .] One who meets with a misfortune. 
a 1774 Goldsm . Intended Epil, ‘ Stoops to Cong. ', Doctors, 
who cough and answer every misfortuner ‘ I wish I’d been 
called in a little sooner’. 

t Misfounding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 3 
A- founding, f. Found v.] ? Mistaken endeavour. 


c 1460 Tovmeley Myst. xxviit. 242 In all youre skylles 
more, and les for mysfowndyng fayll ye. Ibid. 273 He 
shewid hym not to you, for mysfounayng ye rafe. 

Misfra'med, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Badly framed, 
formed, or fashioned; ill-formed, ill-constructed. 

C1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Aij, A man 
with hoare heres uncomelydoth incline Tomisframed Cables. 
1539 Abp. Parker Corr. (1853) it Not with ambiguous 
sophistication to fortify their misframed judgments, a 1578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 143 Ane 
peace of ane misframit gune that brak in the schutting. 

Misfra'ming, vbl. sb. rare— 1 . [Mis- 1 3.] 
Mis-shaping. 

1533 More Apot. xiii. Wks. 874/1 In the misse framing of 
hys matter more towarde deuision then vnitye. 

tMiSjga’ng. Obs. Also -gong. [Partly a. 
ON. misganga straying, misconduct, partly f. 
Mis- 1 4 + Gang s A 1 ] Going astray, misbehaviour. 

13 . . Cursor M. 17235 (Giitt.) Of fit inisgang bu wend again. 
a 1323. Maudelein 21 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 163 
For hir sinne & hir misgong. 

t Misge't ,pa. pple. Obs. [ ". Mis- 1 2 + get , pa. 
pple. of Get v.J Misbegotten. 

1390 Gower Coif. III. 283 For of the false Moabites Forth 
with the strengthe of Amonites, Of that thei weren ferst 
misgete, The poeple of god was ofte upsete. 

Misgiit : see Misguilt. 

Misgive (misgi-v), V. [Mis- 1 1, 7.] 

1 . trans. Of one’s * heart ’, mind, etc. : To suggest 
(to one) doubt or apprehension ; to cause to be ap- 
prehensive {that) ; to incline to suspicion or fore- 
boding. (See Give v. 22; the personal obj. was 
orig. a dative.) 

13x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1368) II. 777 Were it, that 
before such great thinges mennes harts. .misgeueth them. 
c 1592 Marlowe Jew of Malta. 11. ii, My heart misgives me 
that.. He's with your mother. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. PL, 
iv. vi. 94 So doth my heart mis-giue me, in these Conflicts, 
What may befall him. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 846 Yet oft 
his heart, divine of something ill, Misgave him. 1712-13 
Swift jfrni. to Stella 14 Feb., I was afraid to knock at the 
door; my mind misgave me. 1727 Gay Begg. Op. 1. vi, 
I am as fond of this child as though my mind misgave me 
he were my own. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 559 The 
minds of the questioners misgave them that the guide was 
not the rude clown that he seemed. 1863 Kingsley Herew. 
xii, Torfrida’s heart misgave her. 

b. absol. or intr. Said orig, of the mind, etc., 
and hence (now rarely ) of the person (also ref.) = 
To have misgivings. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. m. iv. 89 Fetch me the Handkerchiefe, 
My minde mis-giues. 1612 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. iv. 
Wks. (1625) 872 Those seruices, which we are forward to, 
aloofe off, wee shrinke at, neere hand, and fearfully misse- 
giue. <2x641 Bp. Mountagu Acts rj- Mon. (1642) 300 He 
began somewhat to misgive himselfe, and to feare detection. 
1726 Pope Odyss. xxn. 173 Learn, if by female fraud this 
deed were done, Or (as my thought misgives) by Dolius’ 
son. 1838 Lytton I^eila 1. vi, The Zeguis might misgive, 
did they see me leave the palace with you. 1872 C. J. 
Vaughan Earnest Words (1878) 154 When we . . misgive 
ourselves as to the possibility of spiritual endurance. 1887 
Hall Caine Deemster xxxix, When this man came my 
mind misjave. 

+ c. trans. To suggest fear of. Obs. 

1387 Golding De M or nay xvii. 308 Repentance presup- 
poseth a fault, and conscience misgiueth the insewing of 
punishment for the same [orig. s' en propose la pine], 

2 . intr. To fail ; to go wrong, miscarry. Of a 
gun : To fail to go off ; to miss fire. Chiefly Sc. 

137 9 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. t. III.. 227 The said 
George Hume presentand ane pistoiet to him, quhilk had 
slanehimgifschohad not misgevin. 1629 Ibid. Ser. 11, III. 13 
Thair purpose misgave thame. 1634 Earl Monm. tr. Benti- 
voglio's Wars Flanders 250 If the design of assaulting 
England misgive. 1703 Brand New Descr. Orkney, Zet- 
land, etc. 112 Upon which the 1st. and 2d. Brewings misgave 
likewise, but the 3d. was good. 1732 in Scots Mag. (1753) 
Aug. 401/t It [.re. a gun] misgave with him thrice at a 
black cock, 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 248 Oats for 
the first year frequently misgive. 1833 Chalmers Const, 
of Man vi. (1834) B 228 The abortive enterprises of.. 
Utopianism. .have all of them misgiven. 1880 Mrs. C. H. 
Macgill Mem. H. Macgill 61 Fall back in thought on the 
question who He is, and your hope will not misgive. 

3 . trans. To beslow amiss ; to cite wrongly. 

16x1 Cotgr., Mesdonner, to misgiue, or bestow amisse. 

1639-40 Laud Hist. Chanc. Oxf. in Rem. (1700)11. 192, 
I knew nothing of any of their Liberty misgiven or misused, 
till about a Fortnight since, a 1713 Ellwood Autobiog. 
(1714) 318 Quotations, .misgiven, misapplied, or perverted. 

Misgrven,/#. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Wrongly given. 

1887 Kuskin Prseterita II. 254, I remember .. his swift 
correction of my misgiven Wordsworth's line. 

Misgi ver. rare . [f. Misgive v. + -br 1 .] One 
who misgives. 

1623 K. Long tr. Barclay’s Argents n. tv. 76 Great are 
the gods portents, but greater farre Our inward feares ; 
all men misgivers are. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 8 Feb, 3/2 The 
misgivers really hold the situation in their own hands. 

Misgi’ving, vbl. sb. [f. Misgive v. + -ing h] 
The action of the vb. Misgive ; a feeling of mis- 
trust, apprehension, or loss of confidence. 

x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. m. i. 143 And my mistiming still Fafles 
shrewdly to the purpose. 16x2 Bp. Hall Contempt , O. T. 
iv. Plagues of Egypt, His very misgiuing hardens him the 
more. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I, 75 [To] look stedfastly 
up to this Tribunal, without any manner of Misgiving or 
Concern, 1781 Cowper Conversat. 770 Conscious of her 
crimes, she feels instead A cold misgiving, and a killing 
dread. 1803-6 Wordsw. Ode Intim. hnmori. 148 Blank 
misgivings of a Creature Moving about in worlds not realised. 


1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, I had a strong misgiving ttiat 
his nightly absence was for no good purpose. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. I. 185 The bulk of the Scottish nation,, .with 
many misgivings of conscience, attended the ministrations 
of the Episcopal clergy. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in 
Spir. W. vii. (1884) 230 The misgiving which will creep .. 
over the brightest faith. 

Misgi’ving, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] That misgives ; 
having misgivings. 

1398 R. Tofte in Shaks. Cent. Praise 25 My misgiving 
minde presaging to me ill. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gasp. Covt. 
11. 172 With a. .misgiving heart, fearing lest our own mouth 
should judge us. 1711 M. Henry Forgiv, Sin Wks. 1857 
II. 522 Sinners carry about with them a misgiving con- 
science. 18x4 Wordsw. White Doe vi. 82 He heard, and 
with misgiving mind. 1843-6 Trench Huh. Led. Ser. 1. 
vii. 198 This is the true answer to every misgiving question 
of a like kind. 

Hence Misgi'vin.gly adv , with misgiving. 

1834 De Quincev Autob. Sk. Wks. 1854 II. 63 Misgiv- 
ingly I went forwards, feeling . . that . . I was continually 
nearing a danger. 1830 L. Hunt Autobiog. 11. xi, 77 A re- 
form in Parliament, . . which the younger ones, .advocated 
but fitfully and misgivingly. 

+ MisglO'ze, v. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Mis- 1 1 + 
Gloze v. l j trans. To misinterpret. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. i. (Skeat) 1. 59, I have 
ordeyned hem, whiche that auctorite, misglosed by mannes 
reson, to graunt shat ben enduced. 

MisgO (misgdu - ), v. Now dial. Pa. t. and pa. 
pple. as in Go v. Cf. Miswend. [Mis- 1 1 .] 

1 . intr. To go from tlie right path ; to go astray ; 
to go the wrong way. Often in fig. context. 

1340 Ayenb. 94 Fol he is b et can j>ane ri^te way and be his 
wytinde niysgejc C138S Chaucer Reeve's T. 298 ‘ Allas 1’ 
quod she, ‘ I liadde almost misgoon ; I hadde almost gon to 
the clevkes bed 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. x. (Skeat) 1. 143 
And there thou hast miswent, eschewe the path ftom hens- 
forward, I rede, c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems {Percy Soc.) 241 
Duvyng my lyf with, many gret trespace, By many wrong 
path wher I have mys-went. 1309 Barclay Shyp of 
Polys 271 b, But in my iournay if that I haue mysgo By 
bytynge wordes or scarsnes of scyence. 1600 Fairfax 'Lasso 
xiv. xviii, All thy souldiours wandredand misgone. 1875-86 
W. Somerset Gloss, s. v. Misu-ent. 
b. Of a thing : To go astray. 

1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 242 Send me a single line., 
bjr return of post, that I may be sure the thing has not 
misgone. 

2 . intr. and pass. To go astray, go wrong in con- 
duct or action ; to err, make a mistake. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16148 O galilee J>an es he born, pe folk 
he dos mis-ga [Faitf, & bnngis our folk in wa]. a 1330 
St. Nicholas 307 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (x88i) 15 pe lew 
sayd ban : ‘pou has mis-gone. For to me payd pou neuer 
none ’. c 1400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) 5 pe abot sal be blamid 
if pe cuuent mis-ga. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 363 in Babees Bk., 
Jif any mann hase in court mys-gayne. ? a 1500 Plowman’s 
Taleyfi Such mister men ben all misgo, [Echoed by Spenser 
Sht'pk. Cal., July 201.] 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 70 Plane 
I rewoik in thir quhair I miswent. _ 1603 Marston Du. 
Courtezan 11. D, Lord, how was I misgone, how easie ti’s 
to erre. 1873-86 W, Somerset Gloss., Miswent, p.t. and 
p.p., went astray ; gone astray. In these tenses common, 
Dut obs. in the pr. t. 

3 . Of a business, etc.: To go wrong, miscarry. 

1766 N tcoL Poems 21 (E D.D.) But if a’ mercy things mis- 

gae. 1843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. (1858) 125 The business had 
all misgone in the interim ! 1866 — Remin. I.169 Some 
whole fleet of cargoes had by sudden change of price during 
the voyage ruinously misgone. 1866 Grecor Bnnffsh. Gloss., 
Mis-gae, to miscarry ; as, ‘A doot the thing ’ill mis-gae’. 
t 4 . Of a firearm: To miss fiie. Sc. Obs. [The 
usual word is misgic, Mtsgive.] 

1586-7 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. IY. T39 The said 
Archibald . . schote ane pistolett at him . . ; and seeing the 
same misgaa, he. .presentit ane uthir pistoiiet at him. 

MisgO'illg', vbl. sb. Now rare. [Mis- 1 3.] 
Going astray; trespass, transgression. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17235 (Cott.) O b> misgaing b°u weind 
again [cf. Misgang, quot. 13..]. 1387 Trevisa Htgden 

(Rolls) I. 31 pe staat of mysgoynge [orig. status devia- 
tion is], 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xiv. Ii. (Tollemache MS.) 
Londe of misgoynge and of errynge [orig. terra deuii et 
erroris]. 1855 Thackeuav Newt ones xiv, Let those pity 
her who can feel their own weakness and misgoing. 

Misg'O'tten, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Also 5 mys- 
g9ttyn©. [Mis- 1 2.] 

L Wrongly acquired or obtained ; ill-gotten, 
c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 664 As yt mysgoten 
was, mys was despendid. a 1425 Cast. Persev, 2628 in Macro 
Plays 155 Mys-gotyn good [eeschal schende. 1550 Crowley 
Epigr. 703 The goodis mysgoten, that men do ther at Wynne. 
1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. 1. 18 Leave., that misgotten weft 
To him that hath it better justifyde. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Cause, iv. ix. (1654) 369 Secretly mis-gotten dispensations. 

2. = Misbegotten. 

c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1075 He saw wyl with hys eye . . That 
the childe was mys-gettyne. 163a Benlowes 7 heoph. 11. 
xxxi. 27 Misgotten Brat! 1904 BLackw. Mag, July 89/1 
Cornwallis sahib ..had beaten Tippu, and those misgotten 
Mysore log [= men]. 

Misgovern, v. [Mia- 1 i. (F. mesgoti- 
verner is cited only from Palsgrave 637/2.)] 
t L trans. In obs. uses corresponding to those 
ofGovEBNW. ; to mismanage, misdirect, misconduct. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 148 He techyth his dyscypies, to mys- 
gouerne here tungys. X493 Festivall (W. de W. 1513) 75 
Then Iohari blamed hym and sayd y* he had mysgouerned 
the chylde. X513 More in Grafton Citron. (15681 II. S07 
Brydelmg and punishing of such as there had misgouerned 
themsehtes. 111577 Gascoigne Wks. (15871X0 Rdr. Ii UH jb, 
If any (misgouernmg their owne wittesj doe fortune to vse 
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that Tor a Spnrre, which I had heere appoynted for a Brydle. 
Ida* T. Williamson tr. Gou tort's Wise Vieillard 76 They 
,,.feele..grieuous woundes in their bodies, either for that 
their children misgouerne themselues, or their wiues behaue i 
themselues vsurpingly. 

+ b. intr. for rcjl. Obs. 

? a 1500 in Grose, etc. Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 407 A Shawme 
. ,yf it be blowne withe to a veheme[n]t wynde, It makithe 
it to mysgoverne oute of his kynde. 

2. trans. To direct and control the affairs of (a 
state, etc.) wrongly or badly; to mismanage the 
government of. 

1587 Mirr. Mag-., lago vi, (1610) 73 Misgouern'd both my 
Kingdome and my life, I gaue my selfe to ease. 1663 Boyle 
Occas. Reft. iv. xi. (1848) 231 Our wonder, that the Rulers 
of States .. should oftentimes mis-govevn them. 1710 M. 
Henry Life Lieut. Iltidye, Wks. 1853 II. 57S/1 Our own 
wills have undone us; they have misgoverned us. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 30 Mar. 371/2 All Oriental nations under Oriental 
rule are misgoverned. 

t MisgovernaiL Obs. [Mis - 1 4 .] a. Bad 
steering, b. Mismanagement, misrule, misgovern- 
ment; disorder. 

1439 Rolls of Parlt. V, 29/2 By . . misgovemaile of suche 
Maistres and Mariners with suche Shippes. c 1440 Gestet 
Rout. xxv. 93 (Harl. MS.) That wacchemen shuttle. .visite 
eche house, fiat fore was no inisgouernayle fore in. c 1470 
Harding Citron, cxux. ii, Whom his father exiled for 
misgouernaile. 

Misgo'vernance. Obs. exc. arch. Also 5-6 
Sc. -goverance, [Mis- 1 4.] 

1 1. Misconduct, misbehaviour; evil living or 
conduct. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 22 Had never worldly man so 
heigh degree As Adam, til he for misgovernaunce Was 
drive out of his hye prosperitee. 1^56 Sir G. Haye Law 
Arms (S.T.S,) 150 Be caus of the misgoverance of sik ane 
ungracious creature, all a hale company may tak... scathe 
and schame. c 1470 Harding Chron. cv. xiv, He had 
repentaunce For his trespas and misgouernaunce. 1493 
Act ii Hen. VII , c. ti Preamble, Yong people .. be growen 
to ydelnes vices and other divers mysgovernaunces. 131a 
Act. 4 Hen. VIII , c. 20 Preamble, The same mysgoverned 
persons shall lyf in robbyng and mysgovernaunce duryng 
ther lyves. 1627 P. Fletcher Locusts iv. xxi, Those who 
disgrac't by some misgovernance (.Their ovvne, or others) 
swell with griefe or spight. 

f 2. Mismanagement, misdirection, misuse. Obs. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 130 For if therfel! him eny schame, 
It was thurgh his misgovernance. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Cax- 
ton 1483) 1. i. 2 By theyr owne mysgouernaunce they for- 
lettyth the ryght way of vertu. ? a 1300 in Grose, etc. Antiq. 
liep. (1809) IV. 407 The sounde horde crasede forsith the 
instrumente, Throw mysgovernaunce to make notis whiche 
was not his intente. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 
90 All will he soone wasted with misgouernance. i6zi 
Bp. Hall Heaucn upon Earth § 7 These vnruly affections 
are not more necessary in their best vse, then pernicious in 
their rois-gouernance. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws 
Scot. 1. ix. (1639)40 He who hums a House.. by misgovern- 
ance and not of set purpose. 

3. Bad government of a country or state. 

1447 BoivRshiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 28 To what myschaunce 
The cyte he brouth, thorgli mysgouernaunce. c 1460 
Fortesojh A is. ^j- Lim. Mon. xiv. (1885) J44 Murmor 
ageynes the kynges person, ffor fo mysgouernance off his 
reaume. a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
I. 171 They tuik god to witnes that they sould he guiltles 
of the misgoverance of the realme. 1641 Baker Citron. 
(1660) 160 That the Realm of England should be destroyed 
through the misgovernance of King; Richard. 1878 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. xviii. 243 He is liable to he defamed for 
misgovernance. 

+ 4. Lack of restraint. Obs. 

1463 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 61 Yf anye debatis 
arose betwixt anye two members, for misgovernaunce of 
wordes. c 1470 Hors , Shepe <$• G. (Roxb.) 27 Beware of 
surfete and misgouernance. 

Misgo-vemed, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] 

+ 1 . Characterized Uy misconduct ; ill-conducted ; 
immoral. Obs. 

ci 440 Jacob's Well 270 No>t only to gode & sobre soue- 
reyries but also to mysgouernyd. C1460 G. Ashby Dicta 
Philos. 438 Misgoverned men and vicious. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Polys 12 b, His mysgouerned maners. ? <11550 in 
Dunbar's Poems (1893) 309 Misgoverns ^owtli makis gowstv 
age. x6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. (16231884 Many 
misgouerned and loose persons, 
f 2. Unruly, unrestrained ; misdirected. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. ii. 4 Where rude mis-gouern’d 
hands. .Threw dust and rubbish on King Richards head. 
1627 Drayton Agineaurt 65 The beauteous Margarite, 
whose misgouern’d spleene So many sorrowes brought 
vpon her life. <*1639 Donne Ess. (1651) 6g How strong 
and misgovern’d faith against common sense hath he. 

3. Badly ruled or managed; mismanaged. 

1834 Tail’s Mag. I, 732 The poor misgoverned child. 
i875_;Stedman Viet. Poets ii. (1887) 54 The punishment of 
a misgoverned career is that it hinders even the man of 
genius from being justified during his l.fetime. 
Misgoverning, vbl. sb. [f. Misgovern v. + 
-ing 1 or Mis - 1 3 + Governing vbl. sb.] The 
action of the vb. Misgovern, f &■ Misconduct. Obs, 
b. Misgovernment, 

1487 'How Goad' Wife Taught Data 256 Forfait of aw and 
of teching Brvngis thame oft to mysgouernyng. 1393 Shahs. 
Lucr, 654 Blacke Uwt» dishonor, shame, irus-gcmerning. 
*609 Daniel Civ. Wars 1. xxxiii, Besides, the limes, with all 
injustice fraught, Concurr'd, with such confus’d misgouem. 
mg, 117x1 in 10th Rep , Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. xia The 
people, .dethroned their King under pretence of misgovern- 
ing, 1845 Carlyle Past A- Pr. 1. v, A Governing Class. . 
which. .could not. .be kept from misgoverning, corn-lawing, 
juid playing the very deuce with us. 


Misgovernment. [Mis- 1 4.] 
f i. Evil conduct; unruly or disorderly be- 
haviour; misconduct. Obs. 

In the first quot. strictly two words. 
c 1384 Chaucer II. Fame 1975 Of good, or mysgouerne- 
111 ern. 1573 L. Lloyd Marrow of Hist. (16331 *4oTaiquinius 
Superbus. . for bis misgovernment and lust in the City against 
the chast matrons, .was. .banished Rome. 1581 Pettis tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Coitv. m. (1586) 127 b, Through idlenesse, or 
gluttonie, or some such misgouernment. 1599 Shaks. Much. 
Ado iv. i. 100 Thus pretty Lady I am sorry for thy much 
misgouernment. i6oz Warner Alb. Eng. (16:2) Iipit. 384 
Through his owne obstinate headinesse and misgouern- 
ment. 1665 Glanvill Def Van. Dogrn. To Tho. Albius, 
The unreasonable heats, frequent partialities [etc.]. .. The 
resentment I have of which misgovernments [etc.]. 

1 2 . Error or irregularity in the management, 
conduct, or use of anything ; mismanagement. Obs. 

1601 Act 43 Elis. c. 4 !j 1 Misconvertinge or misgoverne- 
mente, of any Landes Tenementes Rentes. 1630 J er. Taylor 
Holy Lining i. § 1 (1686) 9 If such .mis-government and un- 
skilfulness make them fall into vitious and baser company. 
1777 Howard St, Prisons (1780) 181 No .. servant of any 
judge to take a fee on occasion of a petition or complaint, 
founded upon the foregoing orders, or any misgovernment. 

3 . Bad government of a country or state ; mal- 
administration of public affairs. Hence, disorder, 
anarchy (cf. misrule). 

159a Nobody St Sowed. (1878) 293 King Archigallo that 
now raignes In tiranny and strange misgovernment. c 1620 
Coke in Bacon's IVA-s. (1827) VII. 376 Tending to . . the 
raising of faction or other misgovernment. 1783 Burke 
Sp. Fox’s E. India Bill Wks. 1792 II. 386 Whether, with 
this map of misgovernment before me, 1 can suppose myself 
bound ..to continue, .the management of these countries in 
those hands? 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 522 The 
misgovernment- of James .. completely turned the tide of 
public feeling. 1889 Sat. Rev. 30 Mar. 371/2 The chronic 
misgovernment.. which usually accompanies Turkish rule. 

Misgovernor. [Mis- 1 - 5.] One who mis- 
governs. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Polys 257 b, O Lothsome lust: 
o mad mysgouernour Of all mankynde. a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Hist. Jas./II, Wks. (1711) 49 The nobility of Scot- 
land should be ready . . to seise upon the king’s favourites, 
and misgovernoms of the state. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (18421 I. 179 A nation bound by the act of past mis- 
governors, 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xn. viii. (1873) IV. 
187 Traitors, misgovernors worthy of death. 1884 Sat. Rev. 
12 July 40/1 The misgovernors of Egypt. 

+ Misgra-ffed, pa. pple. obs. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Grafted amiss ; Jig. badly matched. 

1590 Shaks. Mitts. Jf. !. i. 137 The course of true loue 
neuer did run smooth, But either it was different in blood 
..Or else misgraffed, in respect of yeares. 

Misgra'ft, v. rare— 0 . [Inferred from mis- 
grafted.] To graft wrongly. 1846 in Worcester. 

Misgra-ffced, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Grafted 
wrongly or unsuitably. 

1738 Warburto n Div. Legat. I. Ded. p. vi, The Barren 
Leaves of misgrafted Free-thinking, 
t Misgree 1 , v. Obs.~° [M1S-I7.] To disagree. 

1530 Palsgr. 518 T, I discorde, I mysgre, je descorde. 
1370 Levins Manip. 46/41 To Misgree, dissentire. 

t Misgrieved, pa. pple. Obs. [Mis- 1 8.] 
Grieved or offended. 

x 543 Grafton Contn. Harding 578 He desired hym not 
to bee misgreued that he did thus leaue hym. 1379 Tomson 
Calvin's Serin. Tim. 236/x That they may not thinke much 
or he misgreeued. 1641 J. Trappe Thcol. Theol. 179 They 
are such, as are misgrieved at the matter of the word. 

Misgroirnd, v. [Mis- 1 i.j trans. To ground 
falsely. 

1827 Hallam Const. Hist. I. vii. 4x8 note , That he had 
misgrounded his opinion on a certain precedent, which [etc.]. 

Misgroirnded, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Talsely 
grounded; ill-founded. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas it. Ded. to Earl of Salisbury 
12 Cause-less Envie, and mis-grountled Hate. 1630 Pkynne 
Anti-Amiin. 253 O vnhappy fiocke that must be led by 
such a young misgrounded Shepheard. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts, N. T. 33 Your frequent and misgrounded put- 
ting away of your wives, a 1684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. 
i. 14 It is a foolish misgrounded fear. 1700 Astry tr. Saa- 
vedra-Faxardo II. 295 Sometimes, upon a mis-grounded 
Apprehension, Money is expended lo no purpose. 

Misgrow, v. rare- 0 . [Mis- 1 !.] intr. To 
grow amiss, 1647 Hexham, Miswassert^ to Misgrowe. 
Miagrown, pa. pple. and ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Grown out of shape ; mis-shapen. 

ct 6 ix Chapman Iliad xx. 36 Lame Mulciber, his walkers 
quite misgrowne. 1848 Ir. Richter s Levana iin § 16. 25 An 
interlaced, misgrown, banyan forest. 1866 Gregor Banjpsh. 
Gloss., Misgrmun, stunted. 

Misgrow'iih. [Mis- 1 4.] A distorted or 

abortive growth. 

1647 Hexham, Ecn Miswas in hrnyden, loomen, Ac, a 
Misgrowth in henrbes, trees, &c. 1819 Coleridge in Lit. 
Rem. (1836) II. 204 A misgrowth or litsus of the capricious 
.. genius of Slvikspeare, 1848 Clough Amours tie Voy. 
111. 170 Our strivings, mistaking?, misgrowths, and perver- 
sions. 1883 A. W. Ward Eng. Poets II. 443 A disgraceful 
illustration of too common a misgrowth of patriotism. 

t Misgue’ss, V. Obs. [MIS- 1 !.] intr. To 
guess wrongly. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 976/2 He roysse eesseth 
amonge and weneth it were one, where in dede it was 
another, 1663 Hooke Microgr. 74 Notwithstanding this 
mis-gbessing. 

Misgirggle, v. Sc. Also -goggle, -grugle. 
[>f. Mis- 1 8 + guggle, gruggle to handle roughly 


or clumsily (see Eng. Dial. Did.).] trans. To 
handle roughly, maul; to mar, spoil, bungle. 

1742 R. Forbes Jml. in Ajax’s Sp., etc. (1755)33 She had 
me had aff my hands, for I misgrugled a’ her apron. 1814 
Scott Wav. xviii, Donald had been misguggled by ane of 
these doctors about Paris. x8x8 — Jin. Midi, viii, Over- 
turning and mishguggliug the government and discipline 
of the kirk. 1825-80 Jamieson, To misgoggle, to spoil,, .as, 

* He’s fairly misgogght that job 

Misguidance. [Mis- 1 4.] Guidance in a 
wrong direction; misdirection. 

1640 Bp. Hall JEpisc. Ep. Ded. 4 The misguidance of 
many well meaning soules. .which are impetuously carried 
away in the throng. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (17277 1 . 113 
By a small mis-guidance of the Affection, a Lover of Man- 
kind becomes a Ravager. 1840 Carlyle Heroes V. J1841) 
258 He wanders .. in a world of which he is as the spiritual 
light, either the guidance or the misguidance. 1844 King- 
lake Eothen xiii. (1878) 171 The Na2arene, whose mis- 
guidance had been the cause of our difficulties. 1839 
1 . Taylor Transmission. Anc. Bks. xxii, 410 Under the mis- 
guidance of these chronological errors. 

tMisgurde, sb. Cbs. [f. Mis- 1 4 + Guide 
sb. III.] Misguidance ; irregular behaviour. 

1596 Spenser Hymn Neav. Love 144 Nor spirit, nor 
Angell. .Could make amends to God for mans misguyde. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xliv. 210 Proserpin her offence 
{Growen through Mis-Guides, Venial perhaps) we censure 
in suspence. ? x6. . Beggar-Laddie x.v. in Child Ballads V. 
IT9 And for a’ the lassie’s ill misguide, She’s how the young 
knight’s lady. 

Misgui’de, »- [Mis- 1 1.] 

+ 1 . reft. To go astray, go wrong; to conduct 
oneself badly or manage one’s affairs improperly. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 373 He may sone himself misguide, 
That sefh noght the peril tofore. 1483 (Jaxton G. de la 
Tour k vij b, How the badde. . wymrnen .. were punysshed, 
as they mysgyded them. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot.l. 423 
Quhen that thai se..thair king Misgyde him self in ony 
kynd of thing. 1631 Culpepper A strol. Jurigem. Dis. (1658) 
43 The disease came by the mans own misguiding himself. 

2 . trans. To mismanage, misgovern, misrule. 
Hence (mod. Sc.), to treat badly or improperly ; to 
abuse, injure, spoil. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn . 502 The realme before tyme had 
been mysseguydyd by offyeers. 1372 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxiii. 163 The Parische KIrkis . .tliaysa misgyde Thatnane 
for wynd and rane thairin may byde. 1671 Milton Samson 
9x2 To shew what recompence Towards thee I intend for 
what I have misdone, Misguided. 1681 Colvil Whigs 
Su/plic. (1751) 94 When they misguided church and state. 
*787 [J- Beattie] Scoticisws 55 The boy misguides his 
cloaths. — Abuses, or sullies. 1893 Stevenson Cairiona xv, 
There were whiles when his dander rase to see the Lord's 
sants misguided. 

3 . To guide in a wrong direction , misdirect, mislead. 

1509 Barclay Shyp ofFolys (1570) U *i| iij, Blinde foolisbe- 

nes Misgideth the mindes of people hye and lowe. 1594 
Nashe Unfort. Trail. 49 When Phaeton his chariot did 
misguide. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 47 Misdoubting least 
he should misguyde His former malice to some new assay. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. § 3 Those leaders.. who mis- 
guide their tractable admiring followers. 1680 Cotton 
Ctnupl. Gamester 8 But his drunkenness misguided his band, 
so that he ran him only through the arm. 1709 Pope Ess. 
Crit. 202 To blind Man’s erring judgment, and misguide 
the mind. 1739 Goi.dsm. Polite Learning vi, The truth is, 
vanity is more apt to misguide men than false reasoning. 
1880 McCarthy Own Times IV. 338 The curious ignorance 
of the condition of American ..feeling which misguided 
England’s policy. 

absot. 1696 Locke Let. 21 Nov. in F. Bourne Life II. xv. 
453 Outward hearing may misguide but internal knowledge 
ca-mot err. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. ii, The nobles., 
have nearly ceased either to guide or misguide. 

Misgui'ded,///. a. Also 5 -kidyd. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Ti. Ill-conducted, ill-behaved, immoral. Obs. 
c 1490 Plumptou Corn. (Camden) 77 If I knew that she 
wold be a myskidyd woman, I sliold never speake word., 
for hir. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 20 Druncartis, dysouris, 
dy[v]owris, dre.-ellis, Misgydit memberis of the dewellis. 
1523 in Acc. Fam. of Inncs (1864) 97 Alexander has bene 
ane misgidit man prodigus and has waistit..his..gudis. 

2 . f a. Mismanaged, misruled. Cbs. b. Badly 
trained or reared. 

1362 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 4 Manass- 
ing. .destruction of zour..imsreulit, and misgydit gouern- 
ment. 1842 J. Aiton Dtmu-st. Econ. (1S57) 300 Misguided 
apple and pear-trees may be recovered in a very few years. 

3 . Guided in a wrong direction ; misdirected or 
misled in action or thought ; hence, having a wrong 
purpose or intention ; erring in thought or action. 

1639 Phii.ipott Fill. Cant. Aj, That fiction of Brute, .ob- 
truded upon us by seduced and misguided Histories. 1660 
Milton Free Common-tv. 18 To give a stay, .m this general 
defection of the misguided and abus’d multitude. 1660 
Trial Regie. 101 Others might do it by a misguided Con- 
science. a 1776 PIume Ess. (1777) I, ix. 68 An ambitious, or 
rather a misguided [earlier edd. ignorant], prince arose, who 
[etc.]. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. u. Barbara S — , Some comic 
actor, . .in the misguided humour of his part, threw over the 
dish such a quantify of salt [etc.]. 1828 Scott F.M. Perth 
xxxii, Far different had been the fate of the misguided Heir 
of Scotland, from that which was publicly given out. 1903 
R. D. Shaw Pauline Ep. 137 Unworthy and misguided 
party cries had arisen among them. 

Hence MisguPdedly adv., Misgtii deduess. 
1809 Knox in Jebb & K. Corr. (1834) I, 353 Ignorance, 
misguidedness, and . . infelicity of circumstances. 1868 
Browning Ring g Bk. xx. 932 A poor hard-pressed . . thing 
Has rushed so far, roisguidedly perhaps. 1874 Mosley 
Compromise 96 Perversely and misguidedly self-asserting. 

Mis gui der. [Mis- 1 5.] One who misguides. 

*1372 Knox Hist. Rtf. Wks, 1846 I. 206 Maister James, 
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principall mysgydar now of Scotland. 1648 Saltmarsh 
Some Drops 50 That a new-star is to prepare for a mis- 
guider, and your story of Barchochebas upon it, it hath 
mure lighisomnesse than light in it. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela. IV. 234 Pride, Vanity, Thoughtlessness, were my 
Misguiders. 1796 Eliza Hamilton Lett. Hindoo Rajah 
(1811) I. 138 The misguider of the mind ofZaarmilla has., 
mixed some truth with the abundance of his falsehoods. 
1824 Scott RedgauntUt let. xi, My gudesire was nae 
manager — not that he was a very great misguider. 

Misgurding, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] + a. Evil 
conduct; misbehaviour; disorder, b. Misrule; mis- 
management; ill-treatment. Sc. e. Misdirection. 

1470 G. Ashby Active Policy 431 Mysreule & extorcion J 
Mysguiding, Robbery & necligence. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxlviii. u 7 b, Thurgh mysguydyng of the barge it 
ouerthrewe on the pyles. 1520 Caxton's Chron. in. 25/2 
He slewe .1. thousande of y* olde sage faders of greate 
vertue bycause they tolde hym his mysgydynge. 1530 
Palsgr. 470/2 Reformacions of mysgydyng [F. reforma- 
cions des alms ] be very necessary in a comen weltfi. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 214 KingOcca. .Throw misgyding 
wes slane into the feild. 1388 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 

1. IV. 266 For ailegeit misgyding of sum of the saidis 
collegeis. 1786 Burns On Sc. Bard viii, He ne’er was gien 
to great misguidin, Yet coin his pouches wad na bide in. 
1898 Westm. Gaz. 7 Oct. 3/2 The. .perversion of our taste 
and misguiding of our {esthetic instincts. 

Misgni'ding, ///. a. [Mis- 1 2.] That mis- 
guides, misdirecting. 

1753 H. Jones Earl of Essex (1756) 43 The narrow cen- 
sures of misguiding crowds. 1811 Shelley in Hogg Life 
(1858) 1. 406 A man under a misguiding preconception. 1891 
Daily News 15 Oct. 4/6 The . .misguiding criticisms of Tory 
newspapers. 

Hence Misgrti-ding'ly adv., ‘ in a way to mis- 
lead ’ (1847-54 Webster). 

t Mis guilt, sb. Obs. In 4-5 -gilt, -gylt(e, 
-gelt. [f. Mis- 1 8 + Guilt jZ>.] Offence, mis- 
deed, crime. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14732 J>e moneurs for hair misgilt, pair 
hordes [Jesus] ouerkest, pair penis spilt, c 1350 Will. 
Paltrne 3996 Let me make a-mendis for al my mis-gelt. 
Ibid. 4397, etc. ? 1370 Robt. Cicyle iHall.J 6r Thynke how 
thou was owte pylte Of thy latide, for thy mys-gylte. 14. . 
Leges Burgorum li, Gif pat a burges be attachyt . .for det 
or for ony misgilt. c 2430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 123 Thys 
inys-gylt pou for-yeue me ! 

t Misguilt, v. Obs. In 4 fa. pple. misgilt, 
-gelt. [f. Mis- 1 8 + Guilt v.\ To do wrong : 
used intr. or with pronominal obj. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 1581 What haue ich so meche misgilt? 
a 1325 Maudelein 24 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1S78) 163 
Euer he schonep pat hap misgilt. 

f Misgurse, sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 9.] Disguise. 
So f Misgui’sed ppl. a., j* Misguising vbl. sb. 

1381 Satir. Poems Reform, xliv. 332 }our filthie, fals mis- 
gysing, Of haly Kirk 30ur temerar dispysing. 1603 Hars- 
net Pop. Impost, xxii. 140 These misguised bewitched 
creatures. 1646 W. Dell Rights Reform. Ep. Ded. A 2 b, 
The power of God. .shall as soon be made void, as the true 
Doctrine of the Gospel, though called Errour, Heresie, and 
Schisme, and have all the mlsguises of Hell put upon it. 

fMisgye*, v. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 1 +gye, Gut za 1 ] 
trans. To misguide ; refl. to misbehave. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 543 Tho wiste he [re. Nero! wel 
he hadde him-self misgyed. 1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 
228 Sotii deceyuours, By whom the peple is mis gyed & 
led. c 1300 Lancelot 1663 If thei tak not full contrisioune, 
And pwnys them that hath ther low mysgyit. 

tMish. Cant. Obs. [Shortening of COMMIS- 
SION sbA] A shirt. 

1671-80 Head Eng. Rogue 1. iv. 44. a 1673 in Head's 
Canting Acad. 19 What though I no Togeman wear. Nor 
Commission, Misti, or slate. 

Mish., obs. form of Miss vO 
Mishaif, Sc, form of Mishave. 
t MishaTe, a. Obs. [Mis- 1 7. (Etymological 
perversion of misade Mesel.)] Unhealthy, sick. 

c 132s Metr. Horn. 132 Forthi thou, and the sones ilk ane, 
Sal be mishale tils was Naamane [cf. infra unhale]. 

Mishandle (mishse-nd’!), v. [Mis- 1 1. Cf. 
G. misshandeln, Du. mishandehn ] trans. To 
handle or treat badly or improperly ; to handle 
roughly or rudely ; to maltreat, ill-treat. 

_ [1390 : cf. Mishandling vbl. sb.] 1330 Palsgr. 637/2 It 
is nat welt done to myshandell hym thus as you do. Ibid. 
689/ r, I restore a mater, or processe that was tnysse handled. 
*533 More Apol. xxxv. Wks. 899/2 To be so wrongefullye 
myssehandeled and punyshed,for onelye speakynge agaynste 
inysseorder and abusions. 1381 J. Bell H addon's Anew. 
Osor. 257 b, There be some that are so beastly brutish that 
will mishandle the wordes and deedes of others, be they 
never sowell spoken. ^ 16x6 Bacon Tract Commendams 
Wks. 1827 VII. 319 The proceedings wherein had either 
been mis-reported or mis-handled. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
xxi, It is a shame to see how they have mishandled the old 
man. x8z8 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 93 He mishandled 
good subjects with great success. 1904 Weyman Abb. 
Vlaye vii, Solomon is old, and they may mishandle him. 

Miska-ndled, pfl.a. [Mis- 1 2.] Ill-managed; 
maltreated, ill-treated. 

c 1610 Sir JT. Melvil Mem. (Bannatyne Cl.) 370 Charging 
us to tak cair of his mishandled estait. 1896 A. Whyte 
Bible Char. 178 Poor mishandled Esau could not say that. 
Misba-ndling, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Rough 
handling ; improper treatment ; maltreatment. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 189 The wardes of the cherche keie 
Thurgh mishandlinge ben myswreynt. 1333 More Apol. 
xxxv. Wks. 900/2 The proues of al such myssehandlyng 
may.. be brought fourth. 1638 A, Fox Wftrtz' Surg.ix. 
vii. 68 Not regarding the mis-handling, it happeneth in 


some fals.. that the skin goeth off from the bone. 188S 
Stevenson Kidnapped xiii. 1x9 He had looked on, day by 
day, at the mishandling of poor Ransome. 1904 Longmans 
Mag. Jan. 254 Even my mishandling cannot rob the earth 
of its quickening power. 

Mish ant, variant of Meschant. 

Mishanter (mijerntsi), mischanter (mis- 
tfa*ntai). Sc. and north, dial. Also Miscanter. 
[Var. of Misaunter, prob. influenced by mishant , 
mischant (see Meschant). The form mischanter 
is app. due to assimilation to the synonymous mis - 
chance.] Misadventure, mishap. 

*755 R. Forbes Ajax's Sp. 31 They had some allagust 
that some mishanter had befa’n us. 1784 Burns Welcome 
llleg. Child, Mischanter fa 1 me, If ought of thee, or of thy 
mammy, Shall ever daunton me, or awe me. 2824 Scott 
Redgauntlet let. xii, Mischanter on the aukl beard o’ ye ! 
1866 Gregor Banffsh. Gloss , Mischanter, a hurt ; a bruise. 
1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb (1873) 256 For there’s sae 
inony mishanters ’t we hear o’ happenin’ wi‘ the like o' ’ira. 

Mishap (mishse’p), sb. Forms: see Hap jW; 
also 5 myschap, 6 mishhapp. [f. Mis- 1 4 + 
Hap sb. 1 , prob. after OF. mesckeance Mischance.] 

1 . Evil hap ; bad luck ; misfortune. Now rare. 
CI386 Chaucer Monk's T. 253 What man that hath 

freendes thurgh fortune, Mishap wol make hem enemys. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur mi. vii. 221 Thorou myshappe 
I sawe hym slee two knyghtes at the passage of the water. 
c 1530 Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1 866) 32 Wyse laboure & inys- 
happe seldom mete to-gyder. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, t. L 
23 Shall we curse the Planets of Mishap ? 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple 132 Arlillerie i, From small fires comes oft not 
small mishap. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 239 It cannot be But 
that success attends him ; if mishap. Ere this he had 
return'd. 1684 Contempt St. Man 1. ii. {1699) 21 The 
greatest felicity of the World, was tyed to the greatest Mis- 
hap. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. xvii. (i860) 381 It is either 
my good fortune or mishap, to be keenly susceptible to the 
influence of the atmosphere. 1826-34 WorDSW. To May 66 
And what if thou, sweet May, hast known Mishap by worm 
and blight. 

2 . In particularized use : An unlucky accident. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 175 Many grete mis- 
happes, many hard trauaile. c 1450 Merlin 5 A worshy man 
to whom weren falle many myshappes with-in shone lime. 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxxi. v, From ev'ry mishapp.. 
Safe thou shalt by Jehovas hand be guarded. 1388 Shaks. 
Tit. A. 1. i. 152 Secure from worldly channels and mishaps. 
X667DRYDEN Ind. Emp. v. ii, I might have liv’d myown Mis- 
haps to mourn. 1781 Cowper Conversaf. 321 Alas for unfore- 
seen mishaps 1 1836 W. Irving Aslorial. 17 The pleasures, 
dangers, adventures, and mishaps, which they had shared 
together in their wild wood life. 1896 Law Times C, 438/2 
The musical portion of the service bad to be curtailed, .in 
consequence of a mishap to the organ. 

Proverb. 1309 Barclay Shyp of P'olys (1874) II. 251 One 
myshap fortuneth neuer alone. 

b. A fall from chastity, rare. (Cf. Misfohtune 
sb. 2.) Cf. dial, mishap-child , a bastard. 

1857 P- Cunningham Walpole's Lett. I. 95 note, Lady 
Betty was the friend and correspondent of Swift. In early 
life she made a mishap. 

t Misha*]?, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] 

1 . intr. Ot a person : To meet with mishap or 
misfortune ; to come to grief. Also, to have the 
misfortune to do something. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4967 For Jiou 
myshappedest y fie first ende, Now schaltow spede er bat 
|>ou wende. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 283 Arcka del mys-. 
happed and ely brake his nekke. 1402 Hocclsve Let. of 
Cupid 2 17 For many a man by woman hath mishapped. C1450 
Merlin 24 Yef Vortiger hadde be ther, they hadde not so 
myshapped. 1333 More Apol. 192 b, Mo men then so many, 
haue misse happed to be..mysse punyshed. 

2 . Of an event or impers.% To happen unfortu- 
nately. Often with dative pron. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 23280 Grace til 
hym wold non bytide, But euere mys happed [« 1400 Petyt 
MS. mishapned] on his syde. 14.. Arth. 4 Merl. 795 
(Douce MS.) For hit was myshapped so, In his herte hym 
was ful wo. c 1430 Merlin 471 Gawein was euer pensif for 
his vncle, . . that hym sholde eny thinge myshappe. 1333 
More Apol. 95 A thynge . . myche more to be lamented, 
when yt myshappeth to fall betwene a man & his'wyfe. 
X592 Ld. Vaux in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. nr. IV. 109 This 
mishappethe me by Andrewe Mallories lewdest misleading 
my sonne. X633 B. Jonson Tale Tub 111, i, Some things 
mishap’d, that he is come without her. 1647 Hexham, 
Misschieden , to Mishap, or to Fall out 111. 
b. Of a weapon : To fall unluckily, 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. i a 4, As this Brute shold shete 
vn to an hert his arwe myshapped . . and so there Brute 
quelled his fadre. 

So j* Misha-pping vbl. sb., mishap. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8ro) 68 Alle his mishappyng 
felle, he com in to Pountif [Descendist en P. a sa coufiisioun\. 

Mishai>Iy, adv. [Mis- 1 6.] By mischance. 

1470-83 Mai.oky Arthur vit. vi. 220 By myshap thou 
carayst behynde hym and myshappely thou slewe hym, 

t Misha-ppen, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 !.] 

1 . = Mishap v. 1. 

c i 330 R, Brunne Chron (1810) 289 Boste & deignouse 
pride & ille avisement Mishapnes oftentide. 2 11x400 A/orte 
Arth. 3434 Mane, amende thy mode, or thow myshappene. 
1530 Palsgr. 637/2 It is no wonder thoughe he raysluippen, 
for he is ever quarellynge. 

2 . = Mishap v. 2. 

<2 x400 [see Mishap v. 2, quot, C1330I c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf 
Manhode iv. xxiii. (1869) r88 Whan any wole flee in to fe 
skyes, and afterward hapneth him to falle, o[>er rtiishapneth. 
XS30 Palsgr. 637/2 He that trusteth ever to h.ippe it mys- 
bappeneth hym somtyme. xsso CoverdalE Spir. Perle vi 


(1388) 41 No evil mishappened vnto him therof. *590 
Spenser F, Q. i. iii. 20 Aftraid, least to themselves the like 
mishapen might. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 59 If 
ought should mishappen. 16x1 Cotgr., Mesadvenir a, to 
mishappen, to succeed ill vnto. 
t>o f WEislia'ppening vbl. sb., mishap. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 290 On bo b at God lufea 
lest mishappenyng salle falle. 

+ Misha'ppy, a. Obs. [Mrs- 1 7.] Unhappy. 

C1386 Chaucer Melib. p 602 Sorweful and mishappy is 
the condicioun of a povre begger. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 339/2 
Myshappy, or vnhappy, infortunatus. 

So f UKisBa’ppiness, unhappiness, unluckiness. 
a 134X Wyatt in Tot /el’s Misc. (Arb.) 47 What wit haue 
wordes so presf, and foi-ceahle, That may conteyn my great 
mishappinesse? 1639 Baillie Lett. (Bannatyne Cl.) 1. 143 
The mishappines of the affair, which could not be . .so com- 
passed as to give content to all. 

Misha-rrit, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [?f. Mis- 1 
+ Haiuie + -it ~ -ED.J ? Unhinged. 

1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. t. xix, I agane . . Crap in the 
muskane aikin stok misharrit. 

f Mislia’ve, V. Obs. Also 6 Sc. mishaif, 
mischawe. [f. Mis- 1 1 + Have v. 12. Cf. 
Having vbl. sb. 3. (In OE. mishxbbende = ill, 
unwell.)] rejl. To misbehave oneself. 

1528 Sc. Acts Jas. V (1814) II. 323/2 Gefe ony tyme had 
bene p 1 we had mishad ws. c 1360 A. Scott Poems [S.T.S.) 
jii. 49 Bot 3it 36 may mishaif 30W in sum caice, And 3e 
defend no* damissellis defame. 1362 Aberdeen Reg. 11844) 

I. 346 For the iniuring of diuerse nychtbouris . . and for 
mischawing of himself in sic sindry wayis. 1744 Mrs. 
Delanv Life 4 Corr. (1861) II. 287 Barrow has mishaved 
himself so much that he must go. 

Misheant, variant of Meschant. 

Mishear (mishD’i), V. Also 3 misiheren 
(see Y-hebe). [In OE. mishicrau : see Mis- 1 1 
and Hear vX\ trans. fa. In OE., to disobey, 
b. To hear amiss, incorrectly, or imperfectly. 
Also absol. or intr. 

C961 jEthelwold Rule St. Benetv. (Scliroer 1885) 62 Se 
fie eow jehyr'S, he gehyrS me, and se b e eow mishyrS, he 
mishyrfi me. <2x023 Wulfstan Horn, xviii. (1SS3) 104 And 
bset mancynn to swySe gode mishyrde. <21223 After. R. 
296 On elpi word b®t tu mis-iherest. 1483 Catk. Angl. 

/o. To Mish ere, obaudire. 1532 Hui.OET, Misheare, 
obatedio. [Cf. Cooper Thesaurus (1565), Obaudio, to heare 
hardelyor vnwillingly.] 1593 Shaks. John m. i. 4 Thou hast 
mispoke, misheard, Be well aduis’d, tell ore thy tale againe. 
1815 J. C. Hobhouse Substance Lett. (18161 II. 70/11 My 
informant misheard or mistook a metaphor for a fact. 1877 
Tennyson Harold v. i, Your second-sighted man . . Mis- 
heard their snores for groans. X884 Harper's Mag. Dec. 
142 Perhaps he had misheard the uuknown voice. 

So Mishea'rer. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 241 If A Misherer, olaudiior. 

Mishea*ring, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] + a. Sinful 
hearing or listening. Obs. b. Hearing incorrectly 
or imperfectly. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 241/2 A Misherynge, olattdilus, ol au- 
dio io. 1493 Dives 4 Pauper u. xix. ivj, Goddes name 
is taken in veyne by mysheryng For if thou haue liking to 
here grete othes [etc.]. 1832-4 De Quincey Cwsars Wks. 
1859 X. 32 The universal mishearing in the outermost ring 
of the audience. x86o Pusey M in. Proph. p. vii, The 
question how the translators came so to render it, by what 
misreading or mishearing, or [etc.]. x88x Blaikw. Mag. 
Apr., [Errors] such as arise from mishearing. 

T MisheaTken, v. Cbs. [Mis- 1 i.] intr. 
a. To listen sinfully, b. To mishear. 

c x2oo in O. E. Horn. I. 305 Ich habbe . . Mishercnet. c 1380 
Jefferie Bugbears iv, v. 3 in A rckiv Stud. nett. Apr. 
(1897) XC1X. 40 Art sure he did tel thee, or didest thou 
misseharken? 

Mishent, obs. variant of Meschant. 

[ Misher(s)ing : see List of Spurious Words.] 
Mishlaw, variant of Mushla. 

Mish-mash, (mi-jinimj), sb. Also 5 mysse- 
masebe, 7 mish.-n.ass. [A reduplication of Mash 
sb.l Cf. G. mischmasch. Da. (?from LG.) mish- 
mash.] A confused mixture; a medley, hodge- 
podge, jumble. 

<11430 Mankind 49 in Macro Floys 3 But, ser, I prey yow 
bis questyon to claryfye : Dryff-draff. mysse-masche. 1583 
Higins Junius' Nomenclator 362 A contused or disordered 
heape of all things together: a mishmash. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvi. xl. 615 A very mish mash [orig. conluvio] and 
sinke of vile and wretched persons. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav, (1638) 27 A mish mash of Arabick and Portuguise, 
1676 Doctrine of Devils 146 That Galtimawphey Mish-massj 
of most Monstruous . . Conceits and Practises. 1806 W. 
Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) II. 257 The Mishmash of 
Manuscript, printed extract [etc.]. _ i860 Pusey Mm. Propk., 
Haggai i. 2 The Samaritans, .(amid their mishma-h of wor- 
ship, worshipping, as our Lord tells them, they know not 
what). 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, xxii, A ridiculous 
mish-mash of superannuated customs and false ambition: 

attrib. 1632 News fr. Low-Countr. x When, first, the 
first confused Masse Did, from its mish mash medly, passe: 

Hence Mi'sh.masli v., to make a ‘ mish-mash ' or 
confused mass of ; to throw into confusion. 

X694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lx. (2737) 247 Then is sacrific’d 
to him Haberdines, Poor-Jack, minglemangled, mishmash’d. 
179X L e a r vi o nt Poems 199 Steghin gluttons..Mish-mashin' 
creatures for their greed or gust. 1866 Gregor Bunfpsk.Gloss., 
Meesh-mash, to mingle; to throw into a confused mass. 

II Mishnah, xrtish.ua (mrjna). Also 7-8 
misna, misebna, ( pi. misohnaios). [post-Biblical 
Heb. nim mishnaf 1 , pi. mishnoth and mishnavoth 
(1) repetition, (2) instruction, f. m© shdna h to 
repeat, in post-Biblical Heb. to teach or learn 
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(oral tradition").] The collection of binding pre- 
cepts or halakkoth (see Halachah) which forms 
the basis of the Talmud and embodies the contents 
of the oral law. Also, a paragraph of the mishnah. 

1610 T. Fitzherbert Policy <5- Relig. it. xiv. 191 The first 
collection was made by Iudas, the sonne of Simon, . . and 
this was called Misnn. 1613 Bukchas Pilgrimage ( 1 614) 169 
The Mischnatos, and Gemma made vp the whole Talmud. 
M id. 170 Their Mischna or Talmud text. 1723 Mather 
Vimiic. Bible 300 The Jews affirm that the most remark- 
able copies of the Mischna, written in the second age after 
Christ, were marked with points. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 673 Drawn from the Fathers, the Councils, or 
the Mishna. 1867 Chamb. Encycl. IX. 281/1, 524 chapters 
(Perakim), which contain the single Mishnas. 1883 Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 503/2 A mishnah, if genuine, never begins with 
a passage of the Pentateuch. 

Hence Mislmic, -ical (mi'jnik, -ikal\ also 
Mislmaic (miJtiHk), f Mi'sniac, -acal adjs., per- 
taining or relating to, characteristic of, the mishnah. 

1718 Prioeaux Old -Sf New Test. 11. it. 67 The Tan aim or 
the Mishnical doctors. 1723 Mather Vindic. Bible 301 
Ephodeus assures us that all the ancient Misniack books 
were pointed. Ibid. 362 After these let the Misniacal 
Doctors be considered. 1867 Chamb. Encycl. IX. 281/1 
The individual enactments of the. Mishnic doctors. 1898 
Expositor July 77 Very late Biblical or even Mbhnic 
Hebrew. 1878 Encycl. BrilN II 1 . 561/1 The Mishnaic usage. 

tMishonour, sb. Obs. [M1S-I7.] Dishonour. 

, a 1300 Cursor M. 23644 J>e wicked ..of alle J>ai sal haf 
mishonur. 

So tMisl1.0n.011r w., to dishonour. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (18261 174 God was 
blasphemed, the holy Virgine his mother mishonoured. 

tMisho*pe, sb. Obs. [Mis-l 7. Cf. MDu. 
inishope, MSw. mishop. - ] Despair. 

<21300 Cursor M 27050 For sli mis-hope hat J>ai lij in, ne 
dar pai uakin god bigin. £1400 Rule St. Beitet (Prose! 9 
pat ye ne falle in na mis-hope, bot in godis trou3 to Hue. 
<•1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5S89 Mys nope of \>a\r synn. 
1506 /Calender of Shepk. I j b [18921 III. 93 Myshope. 

tMisho-pe, V. Obs. [Mis- 1 7. Cf. MDu. 
mishopen, MtiG. missehoffen, MSw. mishoppa .] 

1 . irons. To fail to hope in. 

a 1240 Lofsangm Coil. Horn. 213 Ich ne mishopie he nout. 

2 . intr. To despair. 

1303 R. Brunne Nandi. Syttne 8439 pat a man myshope 
noght pogh be haue grete temptyng of h°ght. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xliii. 20 Myshopand of thi goednes. 
C1380 Wycijf Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 346 How my3te pis Ladi 
myshope hat ne she shulde come to hevene? 

Misick, obs. form of Mizziok dial. 
Mis-iheren : see Mishear v. 
Misim.agina‘tion. [Mrs- 1 4.] Wrong 
imagination. 

1618 Bp. Hall Righteous Mammon Wks. (1625) 700 Who 
can without indignation look vpon the prodigies which this 
mis-imagination produces in that other sex? 

Misima-gine, v. [Mis- 1 i.J trans. To 
imagine erroneously. So Misima’gined ppl. a, 
1625 Donne Serm. 24 Feb. (1626)44 God hath no where told 
thee, that hee hath done any such thing as an ouertender 
Conscience may mis-imagine. a 1684 Leighton Comm. 
1 Pet. Wks. (1868) 231 Had he pome down, as some have 
inisimagined it, only to set us this perfect way of obedience. 

Misimpre'ssicm. [Mis- 1 4.1 A wrong im- 
pression. 

_ 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Z>iv. 351 Even he that overcometh 
in the main yet seldome so far conquereth as to receive no 
misimpression upon his mind. 1869 Sir J. T. Coleridge 
Mem. J. Keble xtii, 301, I can scarcely avoid saying a few 
words to prevent a misimpression as to himself. 1884 Sir 
J. A, PicroN in N. 4 Q, 5 Apr. 271/2 [She] is under a mis- 
impression as to any connexion between these two words. 

Misimprision. Error for Misprision. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. 781/1 Whose fault as 
slice thought, .was rather through misimprision then will. 
MisimprO'VS, V. Now rare. [Mis- 1 7.] 

1 . trans. To employ wrongly (cf. Improve 
v. 2); lo fail to use to good purpose; to abuse, 
use ill. Obs. or U.S. 

1658 H. Moseley Healing Leaf 15 What, should become 
of him that had ten Talents, if he had misimproved them? 
*680 Mather l remount 19 That good principle of. .modera- 
tion towards Brethren of differing Judgments, hath been., 
perversely misimproved. 1737 J. Wiluson AM, Man's 
Companion viT. i. (1744) 128 The most Part of Men..mis- 
improve their Health. 1798 Missionary Mag. No. 22. 133 
We warned the people against misimproving so high a privi- 
lege. 1826 Longf. in Life (i8gn I. vii, 87 You either over- 
rated my abilities and advantages. .or 1 have sadly mis- 
improved them both. 

2 . To improve injudiciously; to ‘make worse 
for mending’. Also absol. 

1847 Miller First Imfir. Eng. xvi. (1857) 266 Nowhere,, 
had the hand of improvement misimproved so sadly. 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 115 This, our only 
Station for the plant,,. has been. .tampered with and mis- 
improved of late, 

Misimpro’ved, ppl a , Obs. or U.S, Also 
8 -improven. [Mis - 1 2.] Wrongly employed 5 
not used to good purpose ; abused. 

1661 Hickkringiix Jamaica 95 Nor did this licentious- 
nesse long want the misimproved subtlety of a Gentleman. 
i7i7_W°nRow Corr. (1843) II. 286 Our sins and misimproven 
privileges. 1820 W. Jay Prayers 208 Our misimproved time 
and talents. 

t Misimpro*vement. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] 
Failure to employ properly, abuse, misuse. 

*644 TH. Parker] Jus Popnli 41 If the commonwealth 
bath an Interest in slaves, how can such mis-improvement 


thereof he answered to God ? a 1748 Watts Tmprov. Mind 
n. iv, We are justly chargeable with criminal sloth, and mis- 
improvement of the talents. 1774 Abigail Adams in Pam. 
Lett. ( 1876) 48 The misimprovement of our great advantages. 
1806 A. Stewart in Mein. (1822) 232 Our sin in the mis- 
improvement of former privileges. 

Misimpro-ver. Obs. or U.S. [Mis- 1 5.] 
One who misimproves. 

171a Blackwell in H. G. Graham Social Life Scot. x. 
(1899) II. 133 [Every enjoyment that came from Providence] 
could but feed to the slaughter of the misimprover. 1746 
D. Brainerd Diary n Oct. (1902) I. 314 My mind was per- 
plexed with fears that I was a misimprover of time. 

Misiuclina'tion, [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong in- 
clination. 

1652 Sclater Civ. Magistracy [1653) 16 If any are found 
of the same misse-inclinations now. 1673 0 . Walker Educ. 
21 It is much easier to bend a natural mis-inclination to its 
neighbour virtue — than to its opposite. 

Misinclrne, [Mis- 1 l.] To incline in a 
wrong direction. 

1632 Bp. Hall Invis. World in. § n See him, by mis- 
inclining his own will, apostatizing from his Infinite Creator. 

Misinclrned, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2, 7.] a. 
Wrongly inclined, b. Disinclined. 

a rjx6 South Serm. (1744) X. i. 8 Our affections [are] 
mis- inclined. 1837 S. R. Maitland Voluntary Syst. (ed 2) 
12 If you’ve any thing., that you could let me have reason- 
able, I should not be misinclined to deal with you. 

Misiufe’r, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To infer 
wrongly ; also, f to draw a wrong inference from. 

1597 Hooker ■£«"?. Pol. v. hi. 8 4 Nestorius. .did. .mis-in- 
ferre that in Christ those natures can by 110 coniunction make 
one person. 1640 Sir E. Deking Carmelite (1641) B ij, You 
corrupt one Text and mis-inferre two other, a 1663 Sander- 
son Serm,, Ad Clerum (1681) 67 Such conclusions as are 
mis-inferred hence. 1700 Collier and Def. Short View 101 
Because Modesty is the Character of Women, [I] misinfer, 
that no Woman must be shewn without it. 

Misrnfereace. [Mis- 1 4.J Wrong inference. 

1627 VV. Sclater Exp. 2 T/tess. (1629) A ivb, Plausibly 
perhaps by mis-inference. 1647 Trait Comm. 2 Pet. iii. 16 
When we put words into the mouths of these oracles by 
mis-inferences or mis-applications. 

Misinfs*rring, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 ?.] = prec. 

1627 Bp. Hall Epist, iv. iv. 343 Is it the voice of treason, 
or religion ? And, if traiterous, whether flatly, or by mis- 
inferring ? 

Misinform, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To inform 
amiss ; to give wrong or misleading information to. 

In the first quot prob. two words (see Mis adv.). 

1390 Gower Co of. 1 . 178 It nedeth of no bakbitinge That 
thou tiii ladi mis enforme. 1530 Palsgr. 605/1, 1 . . bring one 
from the trewe opinion by misenformyng. a 1608 Deg 
Relat. Spir. 1.(1659) You may also mark how the Devil 
at this time did misinform E. K. _ 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. 
xxx. 175 To let the people be..mis-informed of the grounds 
. . of those his essentiall Rights. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
355 Least . . She dictate false, and missinforme the Will To 
do what God expressly hath forbid. 1701 Norris Ideal 
World i. iv. 188 Our senses, .do not. .deceive or misinform 
us as to the meer existence of things. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia I. in, ix. 457 Pontoppidan misinformed, and 
deluded, his prince, upon a thousand points of history. 

absol, 1611 Bible 2 Mac. iii. 11 That some of it belonged to 
Hircanus,. .and not as that wicked Simon had misinformed. 
1625 Bp. Mouh taov App. Catsar 256 You misinforme against 
him for concluding with the Papists. 1678 Marvell Growth. 
Popery 43 However the King's Counsel may misinform, 

Mismfo’rmant. [Mis- 1 5.] One who gives 
wrong information. 

i860 in Worcester, citing Wilherforce. 1882 Standard 
11 Nov. 5/7 , 1 am at a loss to know what your mis-iiifonnant 
can mean by the expression. 

Misinforma tion. [Mis- 1 4.] 

1 . The action of misinforming or condition of 
being misinformed. 

1587 Fleming Cantn. Holinsked III, 1009/1 A..riuer, 
wh.cn the Britons called Isk ; Ptolomeus by misinformation 
nametb it Isaca. 1654 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 
60, I must now contradict.. what by L l Gen. Middleton’s 
very unkind and unfriendly misinformation I mistold you 
in my last. 1668 Clarendon Vindic. Tracts (1727) 37 Either 
by misinformation or negligence of the clerk. .the county 
of Warwick was inserted. 1756 Johnson K. of Prussia 
Wks. 1796 XI I. 239 He declares himself, .against the use of 
torture, and by some misinformation charges the English 
that they still retain it. 1800 A si at. Ann. Reg. 312/2 By 
the misinformation of our guides, we were led to Amergurh, 
18S1 J. S. Mill Utilitarianism v. 85 Courts of law allow 
voluntary engagements to be set aside ., sometimes on the 
ground of mere mistake, or misinformation. 

2 . Erroneous or incorrect information. 

a 1661 Holyday Juvenal (1673) 262 According to the 
common misinformation, which the Romans had concerning 
the Jews. 1743 T. Birch Life Boyle B.’s Wks. 1772 1 . p. cvi, 
Not only our weather-glasses, but likewise our senses, 
may give us mi-information about cold. 1846 J. W. Crokkr 
in C, Papers 22 Aug. (1884), Lord George is again under 
some misinformation. 1901 Kipling Kim vii. 163 He was, 
by virtue of his office, a bureau of misinformation. 

+ b. With a and pi. Obs. 

1627 Lorne in Willcock Gt. Marquess (1902) App. iii. 355 
whom they have incensed agains me by their misinforma- 
tions, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883-51 II. 407 A 
misinformation of those that wailed m his sicknes. 1788 
J epperson Writ. (1859) II. 63 It says that Congress removed 
to Hartford, but this is a misinformation. 

Misinformed, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Incorrectly 
informed ; having an incorrect or imperfect know- 
ledge of or acquaintance with the facts. 

C1447 in F. M. Nichols Lawford / 7 «//(i 8 gr) App. 23 The 
said pe de gre aboue is mysse enfourmed bothe of weddyng 
of Agnes Forde and [etc.]. 1635 Quarles Ernbl. 11. vi. 


(1718) 85 She abuses Her mis-inform’d beholder's eye. 1735 
Berkeley Free-think. in Math. § 6 Wks. 1871 III. 304, 
I own myself misinformed, and shall gladly be found in a 
mistake. 1815 A. Burn in Meim in. (1816) 121 A weak and 
misinformed conscience. 1895 Times 9 Jan. 4/4 A few of 
the less important ones [57/2. statements] were found to be 
misinformed or misleading. 

Misinfo’rmer. [Mis- 1 5.] = Mistnfobmant, 

1635 in Lismore Papers Ser. n, (1889) III. 222 Those 
malicious misinformed whose . . lyes turned my sinces into. . 
a confused load of greife. 1637-50 Row Hist. /(Vj-ZjtWodrow 
Soc.) 525 That all incendiaries, and misinformers of the 
subjects anent his Majestie. .be punished. 1894 Columbus 
(Ohio) Disp. 17 Jan., Your informer, or rather misinformer. 

Misinstmrct, v. [Mis- 1 i.J trans. To 
instruct amiss. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.( 147 When they 
haue beene . . misinstructed . . by a fawning and fleering 
flatterer. 1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. xlix. § 3 Let vs not 
thinke that our Sauiour did misinstruct his disciples. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LI V. 31 He subsides into the mere singing- 
master, to misinstruct the rising generation. 

Misinstrirctiou. [Mis- 1 4.] Erroneous 
instruction. 

1642 Milton A pot. Smect. Wks. 1851 III- 299 Correcting 
by the clearnesse of their owne judgement the errors of their 
mis-instruction. 1664 PI. More Amid. Idolatry x. 116 By 
reason of the blinde Mis-instructions of their Church. 1839 
Spirit Metrop. Consent, Press (1840) II. 157 The official 
project.. for the mis-instruction of our poorer countrymen. 
1854 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) II. i. 59 Bent and perverted by 
. .early misinstruction, 1898 Daily News 26 May 4/7 The 
Eton Greek Grammar., was one of the worst ever compiled 
for the delusion and misinstruction of youth. 

MisinteTiigence. [f. Mis- 1 4 + Intelli- 
gence, prob. after F. mdsintelligence .] 

1 . Misunderstanding between two parties ; dis- 
agreement, discord. Now rare or Obs. 

1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Sp.for Editt. Wks. (1711) 216 
Whatever those niis-intelligences have been, which might 
have estranged . . us from your majesty. 1654-66 Earl 
Orrery Earthen, (1676) 645 Her heart and face were in 
perfect mis-inlelligence. 1765 Macleane tr. Mosheim's Eccl. 
Hist. xvn. ii. 1. i. § 21 (1768) TV. 323 There had subsisted 
..an, almost, uninterrupted misintelligence between the 
French monarchs and the Roman pontiffs. 

2 . Misunderstanding of the meaning of some- 
thing; wrong impression as to facts. 

1779 H. Walpole Let. to Rest. W. Cole 28 Jan., I showed 
one or two of them [rc. some tales] to a person . . who may 
have mentioned them, and occasioned Mr. Lort's mis- 
intelligence. [1818 Todd, Misintelligence,. . 2. Misinforma- 
tion; false accounts.] 1822 Shelley Sel. l.ett. (1882) 192 
Their stupid misintelligence of the deep wisdom and 
harmony of the author. 

3 . Lack of intelligence or sagacity, rare. 

1848 T ait's Mag. XV. 703 [tr. Fr.] There reigns in our 
stables a rudeness, a misintelligence, which does not allow 
our undertaking the necessary operations for taming these 
animals. 1876 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 196 No doubt the 
government is bound to protect the misintelligence of the 
blacks, but surely not at the expense of the intelligence of 
the men of our own blood. 

MisinteTligible, a. rare- 1 . [Mis- 1 6.] 

Capable of being wrongly understood. 

1847-8 De QuiNcey Protestantism Wks. 1858 VIII. 89 It 
is not even intelligible, and, what is worse still, sure to he 
inis intelligible. 

+ Misiute nd, V. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
intend, purpose, or direct wrongfully. 

1592 Kyd Sol. <p Pers. 1. iv. 127 Cut short what malice 
Fortune misintends. 1598 Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1 878) 
111 Such recreations not misintended, hinder melancholy. 

+ Misinte'nded, ppl. a. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Maliciously aimed. 

1594 Spenser Amorctti xvi, The Damzell broke his mis- 
intended dart. 

t Misinte’ttding, vbl. sb. Obs. In 5 mysen- 
tendyng. [app. f. Mis- 1 3 + Intend v. + -inn !, 
but the meaning ‘ tend, care for’ is not recorded for 
Intend or F. entendre l\ ? Want of care, inattention. 

*486 Bk. St, Albans cviijb, The leest mysdyetyng and 
mysentendyng sleth [hir], 

Misiute ntiou. rare— 1 . [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong 
intention. 

1626 Bp, Hall Contempt., O. T. xx. 74 The act is no other 
then what the infinite iustice of God would iustly worke 
by their mis-intemious. 

Misinterpret,^ [Mrs- 1 !. Cf. F. mPslnter- 
prHer.'] trans. To interpret erroneously or in an 
incorrect sense ; to give a wrong interpretation to. 
occas. absol. Also Misinterpreting vbl. sb. 

1589 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. IV. 427 The motioun 
of my voyage., wilbe diverslie skansit upoun, the misin- 
terpretingquhairof may tend, .to my grite dishonnour. 1593 
Shaks. Rich, //, hi. i 18 Neere to the King in blood, and 
neere in loue, Till you did make him mis-interprete me. 
1645 Milton Tetrach, 83 That all misinterpreting, and occa- 
sion of fraud, or death may be remov’d. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxvii. 153 Fal-e Teachers, that . , mis-interpret 
the Law of Nature. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 80 r 1 All their 
Words and Actions were misinterpreted by each other. 
1821-2 Shelley Chas. I, 111. 54 Mark too, my lord, that this 
expression strikes His Majesty, if I misinterpret not. 1880 
■McCarthy Own Times xxxii. III. 63 They entirely mis- 
interpreted the significance of the stories, 

Misinte rpretable, a. [Mis- 1 6.] Capable 

of misinterpretation ; liable to be misinterpreted. 

1604 Svpplic. Masse Priests § 14 The letter of Scripture 
(mis-interpretable by every contentious spirite). 1684 E. S. 
Anssu.H. More's Expos. Apoc, 169 How mis-interpretable 
the Bible is ., is too notoriously known. 1828 Carlyle 
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Misc. Ess., Werner (1840'! I. ito The two most showy, 
heterogeneous, and misinterpretable writers of his day. 

Mi smter jjreta'tion. [Mis- 1 4. Cf. F. 

mhintcrpnHationP] Erroneous interpretation. 

1576 Lichfield Gild Ord. (E.E.T.S.) 32 By the abvsynge, 
mysinterpvetacion or mystakinge of these ordynaunces. 1624 
Donne Serm . (16401 ii. 17 _S._ Matthew .. say es in a word, 
which can admit of no mis-interpretation That that was 
fulfilled which Esay T had said. 1684 T. Burnet Tk. Earth 
in. 13 We are oblig’d to free it from those false glosses or 
mis interpretations, that, .make it wholly ineffectual. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 4 r 2 One would think a silent Man., 
should be very little liable to misinterpretations. 1874 
Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. iv. (1879) x68 # A far more frequent 
cause of false perceptions, however, lies in the misinterpreta- 
tion of real Sense- impressions. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 21 1 The histological misinterpretations it contains are so 
numerous [etc.]. 

Misinte-rpreter. [Mis- 1 5.] One who 
misinterprets. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sinfie WUs. (Grosart) V. 293 The 
lawyers and selfe-conceited misinterpreters. 1643 Milton 
Divorce Introd., Wks. 1851 IV. 12 He is no better then a 
Pharise. .whom as a misinterpreter of Christ I openly protest 
against. 1661 Boyle Style of Script, 227 His solid defence 
of divers of its truths against its misinterpreters. 1825 
Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848) I. 246 To present each article 
in its true Scriptural purity, by exposure of the caricatures 
of misinterpreters. 

Misjorn, v. [Mis- 1 I.] trans. To join or 
connect wrongly, inappropriately, or unsuitably; 
spec, in Law (cf. Misjoinder). 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 30 Y e issues haue ben misioyned. 
Ibid., Mysjoyning of thissue. 1667 Milton P. L. v. hi 
Gft in her absence mimic Fansie wakes To imitate her [re. 
Nature]; but misjoyning shapes, Wilde work produces oft. 
1687 Dryden Hind 4* P. 11. 140 Luther, more mistaking 
what he read, Misjoins the sacred Body with the Bread. 
1790 Sentpronia 1 1 1. 61 It misjoins nor thoughts, nor words, 
nor deeds. 1857 [see next]. 

Misjornder. Law. [Mis- 1 4.] Improper 
joinder of patties in an action or of causes of 
action in a suit. 

1832 Act 13 16 Viet. c. 76 § 35 In case it shall appear 

at the Trial of any Action that there has been a Misjoinder 
of Plaintiffs. 1837 Kerr Blackstone's Comm. III. xx. 324 
In actions of tort the plaintiff may always remedy a mis- 
joinder of defendants, by entering a nolle prosequi, as to 
the defendant misjoined. 1883 [see Joinder b], 

Misjirdge, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To judge 
•wrongly; to judge ill of ; to have false opinions of. 

*533 More Debell. Salem x. Wks. 952/2 And therefore no 
more ntysse iudge any manne. 1633 Earl Manch. Al 
Mondo (1636) 171 If you know the goodnesse of a mans 
life, mis judge him not by any strangenesse of his death. 
c 1779 Johnson L. P., Waller (1868) 109 That Clarendon 
might misjudge the motive of his retirement is the more 
probable. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon II. 3 How you 
misjudge us women 1 

b. absol. or intr. To err in judging; to form 
wrong opinions of. 

1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 5 § 23 And because no maner of person 
shall misjudge of thintent of this Estatute. 1678 Dryden 
All for Love 11, Wks. 1701 II. 70 You misjudge: You see 
through Love, and that deludes, your sight. 1723 Pope 
OJyss. iv. 38 Too long, mis-judging, have I thought thee 
wise. i 858 Browning Ring 4- Bk. x. 1467 Have we mis- 
judged here, over-armed our knight f 
So Misjirdged ppl. a., Misjudging vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. (hence Misju’clgingly adv). 

1526 Pi fir. Perf. lW. de W. 1531) 64 Suspicyon or mis- 
iudgynge of that thynge that is vneertayne.. 1398 Marston 
Sco. Villanie 11. vi. 199 Hence thou misjudging Censor. 
1643 Milton Divorce (1645) A 2 b, Let me arreed him, not 
to be the foreman of any mis-judg’d opinion, unlesse his 
resolutions be firmly seated. 1677 Gilpin Demouol. III. 
ii. to All kind of distresses are obnoxious to the worst of 
misjudgings from malevolent minds. 1788 Charlotte 
Smith Emmeline (1816) IV. 314 Did he not wish to see 
his misjudging father? 1836-7 Dickens Sk, Boz , Scenes xi, 
His graceful demeanour, stiff, as some misjudging persons 
have.. considered it. 1838 Lytton Leila 111. i, ‘1 did not 
read that face misjudgingly,’ thought the queen. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 153 The misjudging friends of 
liberty. 

Misjudgement, -jirdgment. [Mis- 1 4.] 

Wrong, mistaken, or perverted judgement. 

1326 Pi fir. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 93 Misjudgement is 
whan of a lyght suspycyon .. we iudge our neyghbour to 
spake, thynke, or do y 1 thynge that is mortall synne. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts , N. T. 157 To runne so far into the 
mis-judgement of their mindes. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 
368 They cannot carry off a misjudgment, or a rash saying, 
with the., indifference of a younger person. 1873 Spencer 
Stud. Sociol. ix. (1877) 207 The bins thus causing misjudg- 
ments in cases where it is checked by direct perception, 
causes greater mi.sjudgments where direct perception can- 
not check it. 

Misju-dger. [Mis- 1 5.] One who misjudges. 
1877 F, J. Furnivall Leopold Shaks. Introd, p. lxxxv, For 
ail misjudgment and crime comes death to the misjudger. 

|| Miskal (mi-skal). Forms: 6 met-, mitical, 
-gal, 7 medical, mestieall, meticalle, mettegal, 
miticale, miscolle, 8 muscal, 9 mes-, met-, 
mitch-,mith-, miskal, -kel, -call, mitkul. [Arab. 
Jlii-o mipqal (locally misqdl, milqcil), f. Jiu paqala 
to weigh. The 1 7th cent, forms in Eng. come mostly 
through Sp. mitical, Pg. matical, metical. ] 

1 . An Arabian measure of weight, equivalent to 
24 carats or about dirhems ; the corresponding 
English weight is given variously for different 
countries at from 71 to 74 grains Troy. 


_ I5S5 Eden Decades (1885) 263, xi. Fanans and a quarter, 
is one Mitigal : And .vii Mhigales and a halfe, make one 
vnee. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. vii. (1614) 687 Euery 
Mittigall being a Duckat of Gold, and a third part. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 67 The Medical is a 
Drachm and a half. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <y P. 406 
Their lowest Weight is a Miscolle ;. .whereof 6 make an 
Ounce. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762 1 I. v. Ixiv. 293 The 
muscal through all Persia is the same.. 6 dunk 1 muscal 
6 muscals 1 dram. 1836 Lane Mod. Egypt II. 372 The 
cheera t (or carat), ..as above mentioned, is the 24th part of 
a miteka 1. 1884 j. Payne iooi Nights IX. 83 Make it not 
large, a mithcal in weight and no more. 1886 Yule & 
Burnell H bbson- Jobson Suppl., Miscall,., an Arabian 
weight, originally that of the Roman aureus and the gold 
dinar ; about 73 grs. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 627/1 The 
unit of weight[in Persia] isthemiskS.1 (71 grains), subdivided 
into 24 nakhods (2-96 grains). 

2 . In Morocco, a money of account. 

1695 Motteux tr. St.-O Ion's Morocco 145 The Meticalle 
or Ducat for the generality is nothing real, but such a 
manner of counting as by Francs or Livres in France. 1843 
G. C. Renouard in Encycl, Meirop. XXII. 285/1 (art. 
Morocco ), 1 Mithkal, or ducat, (an imaginary coin)=io 
waklyahs - 3s. 4*/. Ibid, viarg., Miskel. 

t Miskee'p, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. To 
keep, guard, or observe badly or wrongly. 

13. . Evang. Nicod. 915 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LI II. 408 
We sail noght trow, .pe knyghtes pat him myskeped has Sen 
lie in graue was layd. c 1412 Hocci.eve De Reg. Princ. 1301 
If it be wrong dispendid ormys-kept. 1530 Palsgr. 638/1 
The beste thyng in the worlde, if it be myskept, wyll marre 
iri proeesse of tyme. a 1618 Sylvester Du Bartas, Mem. 
Mart. 11. lxxv. (1621) 1053 Misers mis-keep, and Prodigals 
mis-spend them, [a 1649 Dhumm. of FI awth. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (1711) 120 Prodigals mispend them, wretches miskeep 
them.] 

t Miskee - ping, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.3 Im- 
proper or faulty keeping, observance, etc. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. : Baptist a) 817 Gif be dekine 
esehapit thru miskepyngore subtilite. 1387-8 T, Usk / esl. 
Love m. v, (Skeat) 1. 42 To lese his love by miskeping, 
thorowe his owne doing. 1437 8 Anc. Cal. Rec. Dublin 
(1889) I. 298 Becawys of bar niyskepyng of har saydswyne. 
1496 Dives Pauper (W. de W.) i. xxi. 56/2 Cause of 
bodely sekenesse is.. by myskepynge of the childe in the 
youtbe. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII , c. 48 Al . . wastes imbesse- 
linges miskeapinges . .of the sayd artilleries, 
t Misken, sb. Obs. Also -kin. [? Dim. of 
MDu. meese, Du viees titmouse.] A titmouse. 

1583 Higins Junius’ Nomenclator6o/x Parus.. a titmouse, 
misken. 1616 Surfl. & Markii. Country Farm 729 The 
Miskin is more suhiect vnto the gowt than any bird tnat is. 

Misken (misken), v. Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Mis- 1 1, 7 + Ken vX, prob. after ON, miskenna 
not to recognize (a person).] 

1 . trans. Not to know ; to be ignorant of. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (Jacobus Minor) 210 Lord, 
remyt pis gilt |om to, for p.ii niyskene quhat J>ai do. 1513 
Douglas AEneis 1. viii. xa6 Quha knawis nocht the lynaige of 
Enee? Or qulia miskeunis Troye, that ryall detie? 1552 
Abp. Hamilton Catcch. (1884148 Miskenning the rychteous- 
nes of God. a 1553 Weddirburne Ball. Prayis Wemen 3 
(Bann. MS. 694), The veririe and trewtli thay do misken, 
Thruch tliair ohdurat obstinatioun. 1829 Bkockett N. C. 
Gloss., Misken, to be ignorant of. 

2 . To have wrong ideas about; to misunderstand. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. ( Andrew ) 355 Pu miskennis, 

and saweris nocht |>e thinge he god will haf in thocht. 
1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 2=0 The warld, thame self, 
and God for to misken. 7660 Dickson Writings (1845) 
I. 25 The impenitent .. miskens both God and himself. 
1737 J. WiLUSGN AJfi. Man's Companion vn. vii. (1744) 203 
How ready am I to misken and mistake him, when he 
changetb his Dispensations toward me ! 1899 Cvnibld. Gloss., 
Misken, to form a mistaken idea with regard to a person. 

absol. c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints vii. ( Jacobus Elinor j 174 
For nerhandall be puplenow myskennand trowis in Ihesu. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 459 Throuch thi falshe.d thin awn 
wyt has myskend. 

b. reft. To have false ideas about oneself, one’s 
position, etc. 

1456 Sir G. Have Lam Amts (S.T.S.) 6 He miskend 
himself and for3ett quha had gevin him that grete beautee. 
1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 424 That na wayis thay 
thair selfis misken. 1791 Lf.armont Poems 266 Ye sair 
misken yoursel’ Or thans ye wadnae tell me sic a tale. 
1825-80 Jamieson s. v., To misken one's self, to assume airs 
which do not belong to one, to forget one’s proper station. 

3 . Not to know; to fail to recognize, mistake the 
identity of. 

1349 Compl. Scot. vii. 70 Thai vald haue clair myskend it, 
be rasone that it vas sa mekil altrit. 1646 Rutherford 
Lett. (1664) 11. xlviii. 336 Ye shall misken him, & he shall 
appear a new Christ. 163a Loveday tr. Calprenede's Cleo- 
patra 1. 45 He misken’d her not in the lustre of those 
glorious ornaments in which she then shin’d. 1722 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets 11. 14 Wks. 1877 3*4 Gin that I had nae 

maist miskend ye. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's xvi, No man 
fell so regularly into the painful dilemma of mistaking, or, 
in Scottish phrase, miskenning, the person he spoke to. 

4 . To refuse to recognize or notice; to affect 
ignorance of ; to overlouk, disregard, disown. 

1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 380 Quhen he. .payntit 
me as paho, proudest of fedderis, I him iniskennyt, be Crist; 
& cukkald him maid. 1533 (see Miskenning ppl. a.]. 1532 
Lyndksay Monarchc 190 Thare Predecessouns, Peter and 
Pauli, That day wyll thame mysken, at all. 1388. A. King 
tr. Canisins' Catech. 231 b, Nother misken we the iustice of 
God or denyes it. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. lxxxix. 
231 My Lord miskent all and did bear with my foolish 
jealousies. 1724 in Calderwood Dying Test. (1806) 226 
Misken these new ones, hold you by the old. 1737-30 
Ramsay Sc. Prov. xxviiL 8 Poor fowk’s friends soon misken 
them, 1819 Scott Leg. Montrosex iii, Were I you, Ranald, 
I would be for miskenning Sir Duncan. 



with clause. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc, 14 I ken 
this County weel eneugh, Miskenn 1 tell’d ye. 

Misken, variant of Miskin, dunghill, 
t Miske-nning', vbl. sb. Old Law. [f. Mis- 1 3 
+ Oii. * canning, vbl. sb. f. cgnnan to make known, 
declare : see Ken jA 1 ] A mistake or variation in 
pleading before a court. Also, a fine exacted for this. 

Found in several alleged charters of Eadweard, but these 
are either forged or modernized in the 12th c. 

ir. . Charter of Eadweard in Earle Charters 340 And icc 
an lieom eft alswa Sat hi habben Sarto sace and socue, toll 
and team, infangeneSef and flemenesfermtS, grifibriche and 
hamsocne, forestal and miskenninge. 1114-18 Leges Henrici 
xxii._ in Liebermann Gesetze I. 561 Sepe etiam ex inscieia 
placitancium cause transeunt in ius aliorum : exaggeracione 
rerum . . transeunt etiam in mislocutione — mLkenninge. 

? 1131 Charter Hen. I, ibid. I. 525 Et ampiius non sit mis- 
kenninga in hustenge neque in folkesmote neque in aliis 
placitis infra ciuitalem. 1136 Charter of Stephen in Stubbs 
Set. Charters (1895) 121 Omnes exactiones et iujustitias et 
mescheningas, sive per viceeomites vel per alios quoslibet 
male inductas, fundttus exstirpo. c 1250 Gloss. Lam Terms 
in R el. Ant. I. 33 Miskenninge, M espris par oi, u de Jet, 
1267 in Lib, de Antiq. Leg. (1846/ 104 Quod non occa- 
sionentur propter nnskenninga in suis loquelis, videlicet, si 
bene non omnino narraverint. 1387 Trevisa H fiden (Rolls) 
II. 95 Miskenynge, chaunginge of speche in court. 1607 
Cowell Interpr. 1638 Phillips, Miskenning [1706 or Mis- 
komiing\. 

Miske ’lining, ppl. a. Sc. [Mis- 1 2.] Mis- 
understanding, ignorant; neglectful, forgetful. 

*533 Bellenden Livyv. xx. (S. T. S ; ) II. 216 To bnme pat 
ar nocht myskennand na gude dedis suld he remembrit 
in reproche, 1532 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 25 Wilful 
ignorant and miskennand men. 

Miskin 1 (mi-skin). Also misken. Variant 
(mainly s. w. midland dial.) of Mixen. 

1601 [Bp. W. Barlow] Defence 8 A very heape and misken 
of shamelesse vnlruethes. a 1603 Order-bk, Worcester in 
Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. I. 533 Every person having any 
dunghills or myskyns. 1625 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. 
Walker in. 216 Would you mchow my young preity Mistress 
In such a misken ? 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate l.at. 
Uni. 139 Our home-bred ones turn over miskens, and refuse 
things flung out. 1789 W, Marshall Glouc. I. 330 Misk n, 
the common term fur a dunghill; or a heap of compost. 
1896 Warm. Gloss., Miskin, a compost pit, 
attrib. 1665 S. HauwauD Treat. Propag, Plants in 
Markham Way to Get Wealth 111. iv. 103 Good rank mould, 
tempered with short muck and misken water. 

1" Mi’Skin -. Obs. rare— 1 . [?Dim. of MDu. 
muse, a. OF. muse (mod. F. musette, conic muse) 
bagpipe ] (See quots.) 

*593 Drayton Eel. ii. 5 Now would I tune my Miskins on 
this Greene [marg. A little Bagpipe], 16,8 Phillips, Mis- 
kin, told word) a little Bagpipe. 

Miskin, variant of Misken sb. 
t Miskin-fro. Obs,~ 0 [f. MDu. mesken, mcis- 
kijn ( = mod. Du. mdsje ) dim of meld young woman 
+ Frow sb.] A maidservant. 

1632 Cotcr., Meschine, a wench, maid seruant, miskin fro. 
t Miski-ssing,^/.^. Obs. rare— l . [Mis- 1 3.] 
Improper kissing. 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) IV. 219 Let no myskissynge 
have prise oi 3011 re hope lyvynge [orig. Convicius vestros 
non vincant oscula conchx\ 

Misknow, v. [Mis- 1 1 and 7. In early use 
largely Sc.; cf. Misken.] 

J 1. intr. 1 To have an evil conscience. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 173x4 Me think je haf to me misknawen 
of j-at prophetz pat 3c gart hang. 

j- 2 . trans. Not to know or be aware of; to be 
ignorant of. Also with clause as obj. Obs, 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andrew) 902 pe bischope pan, 
as Innocent, pat misknew al hyr entent. 1313 Douglas 
AEneis vi. xi. 57 Misknawing quhat this ment. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton (title), The Catech Line ;. .ane. . Instruct! >un . ,in 
materis of our Catholik Faith, .whilk na gud Christin man 
. .suld misknaw. 1560 Rolland Cri. Venus 1. 62 That 1 was 
thair. thay did misknaw. 1381 in Cath. 'Tractates (S.T.S.) 
121 Gif ye haue red the ant.quitie, ye can not misknau this, 
fb. in pa, pple. misknown — unknown (to). 
1338 Kennedy Compend. Tract, in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 
(1844) 159 Because it wes evir misknawin to the Kirk of 
God. *362-3 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 230 Quhilk 
article . . suld not haif bene misknawin to the said Thomas. 
1632 Lithcow Trav. vii. 328 Our way we Know, and yet 
vnknowne to other. And whiles misknowne to vs. 

3. To know badly ; to have a wrong idea of; to 
misapprehend, misunderstand. Also absol. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 5 Than tha mhknaw God 
and Fortoun so far, Na wounder is suppois tha get the war. 
1645 Bp. Hall Rem. Discontents 108 If therefore we inis. 
know, the fault is in the mean, through which we doe im- 
perfectly discover them, a 1663 C. Harvey Sch. of Heart 
xxii. iii, Some things thou knowest not, mis-knowest others. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. iii, Great men are too often un- 
known, or what is worse, misknown. 1863 Ruskin Sesame 
162 What she half-knows, or mis-knows. 1879 J. C. Mokison 
Gibbon 26 It would he greatly to misknow Gibbon to suppose 
that his studies were restricted to the learned languages. 

b. refl. — Miskkn 2b. Chiefly Sc. ‘tubs. 

1330 Palsgr. 638/1 Wnan a man mysknoweth bym selfe it 
is a daungerouse thyng forhym. 1363 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 370 The greit honour we did unto thame .. maid 
thame to misknaw thame selffis. 1617 Jas. I Let. in Bacon's 
Wks. 1 1830) XII. 329 You were afraid that the height of his 
fortune might make him misknow himself. 

4 . Not to recognize (a person) ; = Misken v. 3. 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. (Julian) 317 & twa lyand [he] 

has persawyt, pat he mysknew, fore pai ware hyd. c 1480 
Henryson Mor. Fab. 48 Knew thou not well 1 was both 
Lord and King Of beastes all? Yes (quod the Mouse) I 
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fcnaw, But I misknew because yee lay so law, c 1500 
Melusine 102 Seeyng that he mysknewe the place for cause 
of the new toune & toure. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 19 
Na word he said, quhairthrow I did misknaw him, Because 
in sic ane stait 1 neuer saw him. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. 
(1858) 275 Why should we misknow one another, fight not 
against the enemy, but against ourselves, from mere differ- 
ence of uniform? 

5 . To reluse to recognize or notice; =-MiaKt:\ r w.4. 

1483 C ax ton- Cato i vj, To thende that thou be not 
reputed for unkynde proude or misknowyng the..seruyse 
which they haue done to the. 1533 Bellenden Livy v. xx. 
iS. T, S,) 11 . 215 As Ignorant or myskna wing sic thingis as 
semys to my estate [orig. meis candicionis obliimn], 1572 
Satir. Poems K ej'orm. xxxiii. 255 Thay ar sa riche, that thay 
do vs misknaw. 1373 Fenton Gold. /Hist. (1582) 75 In their 
pros peri tie they misknow vs. 1632 LtTHGOw Trav. v. 212 
He priuately wronged me, which F misknew, as vnwilling. . 
to be too forward to seeke a redresse. 1633 Be. Hall Occas. 
Medit, (1851' nx We misknow our parents: not acknow- 
ledging any friend, but the tailor that brings us a fine coat. 

absol. 1538 Kennedy Comfiend. Tract, in Wodrow Soc. 
M/sc. (1844) 126 He that misknawis shalbe misknawin. 

So Misknowing ppl. a ., ignorant. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. n.pr. viii. {1868)61 Fortune.. euere 
tnysknowynge of hlr self [L. sni semper ignarant]. 

t Misknowing, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3, 7.] 

1 . Ignorance. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. nr. met. xi. (1868) 101 AUe the 
dyrknesse of his mysknowy nge. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiii. 
(717 i Sleperis) 43 As he trewyt be mysknawine, bat let hyme 
wyt na suthtfast thing. 1330 Palsgr. 243/2 Mysknowyng, 
descognoissance. 

2 . Wrong or spurious knowledge. 

1623 Bp. Hall Great / mpostor Wks, (1625/303 The vnder- 
standing of man is euery way deceitfull in ouerknowing, 
lnis-knowing, dissembling. 

8. Used for: Miskennwg, 

1384 in Atnolde C/iron. (1502) C j b/o That in the cite in 
noo plee he mis knowing. 

Misknowiedge, sb. [Mia- 1 4, 7.] 

+ 1 - Failure to recognize or acknowledge. Obs. 
<21333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel, (15461 Mmvijb, 
The ntysknowlage that thou makest to me. 1549 Compt. 
Scat. iii. 27 To puneis vs for the mysknaulage of his magestie. 
2 . Spurious knowledge ; misunderstanding. 

1579 Fenton GuicciarJ. (1618) 219 Their men at armes, by 
negligence and misknowiedge had charged their owne foot- 
men. 1653 A. Wilson Jus. /, 18 Lest men might presume 
further upon the misknowledgof my meaning to trouble this 
Parliament. 1679 G. R. tr. Boaistuari s iiieat. World u, 
338 If there be so much misery. . it was joined to man since 
Fiis mis-knowledge of God. 1866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) I. 
77 The dismal perception that this sham of knowledge had 
been fiat misknowiedge. 2891 Athenaeum 2 6 Dec. 862/3 
Mr. Wagner's misknowiedge extends to other than philo- 
logical matters. 

f Misknowiedge, v. Sc. Obs. [Mis- 1 7.] 
trans. To refuse to acknowledge. 

1600 Reg. Privy Council Scot. {1884) VI. 85 [Ogilvy had] 
steirit [up the complainer’s tenants .. to] misknawlege him 
[and to withhold from him his maills and duties], 

Misky (mi-sld), a . Now dial, (see Eng. Dial. 
Diet.) Misty. 

1680 Kjrkman Eng. Rogue iv. viii. 108 Having a brave 
opportunity to drink.. I swallowed so much., that my eyes 
were miskie. 

Mislaid, ppl. a. See Mislay v. 2, 

1781 Cowper Let. to J. Newton Wks. 1837 XV. 109 In 
the mislaid letters I took notice of -certain disagreeable 
doubts you had expressed. 

Mislaird, variant of Mtsleared. 

Mislane, obs. form of Maslin 2 . 
tMislaxindre. Obs. [Alteration of dislaundre, 
Disclanoer: see Mis- 1 9.] Scandal, disgrace. 

1331 in A rchieologla (1882) XLVII. 60 Redresse of the 
said myslatmdre. 

Mislay (mislci*), v. [Mis- 1 i. Cf. Du. mis- 
leggen, ON. mislegg/a.] 

1 . trims. To lay, place, or set wrongly; to mis- 
place ; to err in placing (a tiling). Mow rare. 

1402 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 97 For Alrede his clerlce wrote 
his reson, that thou mysse layst, and dokkist it as the likist. 
1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. 417 You have tufa-cast in 
your Arithmetick, Mis laid your Counters. i6ox Bp. W. 
Barlow Serin. Patties. Crosse 35 Fire . . if mislayed or abused, 
burnetii the house, a 1637 Donne 6 Sernt. ( 1634) ii. 34 , 1 have 
not mislayed my foundation; my foundation is Christ, a 1656 
Vines Lord’s Supp. (3677) 286 Upon this ground wrongly 
misla-d and mistaken, a 1704 Locke Conti. Ihid. Introd. 
§ 4 Wks. 1714 III. 394, I am apt to think the Fault is 
generaltv mtslatd upon Nature. 

+ *>•/£■• 

1671 Crovvne Juliana ill. 33 Oh heavens ! her grief mls- 
layes her noble reason. 

2 . To lay (a thing) by accident in a place where 
it cannot readily be found. 

1614W0TTON in Reliq. (1672) 436, I have < I know nothow) 
mislayed the Character which I left you, therefore I pray 
send me a Copy. 1726-31 Waldron Descr. Isle of Man 
(1863! 28 If anything happens to be mislaid, and found again, 
»n some place where it was not expected. 176s Foote Com - 
missary 1, (1782) 11 Be sure you don't mislay the pearl neck- 
lace. 1823 Sco tt Jrnl. 5 Dec., I cannot conceive what pos- 
sesses me. .to mislay papers. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle l.ett. II. 
ana, I am certain it is not mislaid .. I have searched too 
thoroughly, 

+ 8. To allege incorrectly. (Cf.LAYn. 1 26 e.) Obs. 
1396 Bacon Max. Cam. Law (1630) ai The yeare must 
be ailedged in fact, for it may be mislaid by the plaintiffe, 
and therefore the defendants., must alledge it precisely. 
Hence Mislaying vbl. sb. Also Mislay ‘er. 

16 r» Bacon Ess., Jiidicat. (Arb.) 450 The mislaier of a 
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Meerestone is too blame. _ 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 1. lx. 
82 The casualty of their mis-laying doth not alter their pro- 
priety; they are still his that lost them. 1898 Bp. Moui.e 
Coiossian Stud. viii. 166 This little document lias lately 
after a long mislaying, been in my use again. 

Misle : see Mistle, Mizzle. 

Mislead (misled), v. Pa, t. and pa. pple. mis- 
led. [OE. misl&dan = MLG., MDu., Du. mis- 
leiden , OHG. misseleiten (G. viissleilen), Sw. rniss- 
leda, Da. misled e : see M is- 1 1 + Lead v. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To lead astray in action or conduct; 
to lead into error ; to cause to err. 

c 1015 /Elfp.ic Past, Ep. xlvi. in Thorpe Laws (1840) II. 
384 Gif he. .leorniati nele, ac mislajt his hyrmen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 28264 Mi spussed vvyfe i haue misledd bath in 
burdyng and in bedde. 1422 tr. Secreta. Secret., Priv. 
Prisi. 142 He dothe many thyngis .. wherof Some byth 
damagid, Some byth myslade. 1394 T. B. La Prhnaud. 
Fr. Acad, n. 255 When the affection of the heart, .is misled 
and deceined by humane reason. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
1. xix, Let not pleasure so much mislead or transports, 
that we . . forget, how many waies, our joyes, . . be subject 
unto death. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 226 The erring Soul Not 
wilfully mis-domg, but unware Misled. 1736 Butler Anal. 

I. iv. Wks. 1874 i. 78 Men are misled by external circum- 
stances of temptation. 1781 Cowper Re/irem.116 The roving 
eye misleads the careless heart. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. 
v, Though by ambition far misled, Thou art a noble knight. 
1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq, I. iii. 98 Juries have .. 
been misled by the refinements of medical witnesses. 

absol. 1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 179 Scattered 
Counsels . . will rather distract, and Misleade, then Settle, 
and Direct. 1671 Milton P. II. iv. 309 What can they 
teach, and not mislead? i8Sx H. Law Beacons of Bible, 
Lantech 10 Patience, the gentle guide to penitence, misleads 
to hard indifference. 

b. re/l. To misbehave, misconduct oneself. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troyhts tv. 48 The folk of Troye hem- 
selven so misledden, That with the worse at night homward 
they fiedden. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 236 How thei for love 
hemself mislede. 

t e. ? To adduce wrongly. Obs. 
i6S4Gataker Disc. Apoi. 80 Manic Papists have misled 
Scripture in their .. labouring to prov the single life of the 
Priests to be of Divine Command. 
f 2 . To mismanage. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 141 And his astat. .In such manere 
forto lede, That he his houshold ne mislede. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vil. 502 To. .make serche of certayne thynges than 
mvslad and euyll gyded within the realme. 

3 . In physical sense (or jig.) ; To lead or guide 
in the wrong direction. 

1 373 Fenton Gold. Efiist. ( 1582) 16 Others supposing 
themselues to be tnisse-led and gone astray, are notwith- 
standing in the high way to their felicitie, 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. 11, i. 39 Are you not hee, That .. misleade night- 
wanderers? 1633-36 Cowley Davideis 1. Wks. 1710 I. 309 
An Angel whose . . Might Put by the Weapon, and mis-led 
it right. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 640 A Flame Which .. 
Misleads th' amaz'd Night-wanderer from bis way. . 1837 
Lytton E. Maltrav. 3 The lights have rather misled me. 
Hence Misleacdable a., capable of being misled. 

> 1836 For. Q. Rev. XVII. 122 This last most misleadable, 
if not most leadable, age. 

Mislea'der. [Mis-l 5.] One who or some- 
thing which misleads or causes people to err ; also, 
Tone who misrules or misgoverns (quot. 1390). 

1390 Gower Conf, 1 . 261 Thou Bonefas, thou proude clerk, 
Misledere of the Papacie. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. 
Tim. 774/2 A great number.. which.. were misleaders, & 
lotted to disguise matters. 1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, it. iv. 
308 That villanous abhominabie mis.leader of Youth, Fal- 
staffe. x6t* Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. (1623) 679 To de- 
liuer the, Realme from the misleaders of the King. 1703 
Rowe Ulysses v. Wks. 1747 I. 410 Thou rash Misleaderof 
this giddy Crowd. 1733 Richardson Grandison HI. i. 3 
Delicacy, too, is often a misleader. 1833 Mill Dt'ss. 4 Disc. 
(1859) II. 546 That Cleon, and men of his stamp.. were by 
no means the_worst misleaders of the Athenian people. 1868 

J. Doran Saints 4 Sinners II. 83 He denounced both song 
and music as misleaders. 

Mislea'ding', vbl. sb. [Mls- 1 3.] The action 
of the verb Mislead; f misconduct. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27926 Foie behalding, misleding o late. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 22 Scottes and pictes by misleding 
of Maximus the tyraunt pursiewed Britayne. 1S97 Pilgr. 
Parnass. v. (1886)23 Nere let the pilgrims to this laurell 
mounte Fainte, or retire. .Through the misleading of some 
amorous boye._ 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 348 
Which may in time bring in round fees to the Licencer, and 
wretched mis-leading to the People. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. II. 408 To other persons perhaps they might prove 
raisleadings, stumbling-blocks. 1884 Law Rep. 27 Chanc. 
Div. 630 There has not been any misleading. 

Mislea-ding, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] That leads 
astray or causes to err. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 10 Such a mis-leading laby- 
rinth of confused.. precepts. 1649 Milton Eikon. 11 2, [A 
blindness] more gross or more misleading. 1834 De Quincby 
A utob. Sk. Wks._ 1854 II- *37 Natives as well as strangers. . 
have fallen victims .. to the misleading and confounding 
effects of deep mists. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel (1876) 487 
It would then have been simply misleading, to have used 
these words_ at all. 1878 Jevons Primer Pol. Econ. 47 , 1 
have heard it said that land is capital, intelligence is capital, 
and so forth. These are all misleading expressions. 

Hence Mislea'diugly adv., Mislea’dinguiess. 
186a T. A. Trollope Lent, Journey i. 2 The period of the, 
somewhat misleadingly so allied, renaissance. i88t Con- 
tern j. Rev. May 828 The misleadingness of the utterances 
of disease and grief. 

Mislea'r, V. Obs. exc. dial. [OE .mis Iteratt’, 
see Mis- 1 i and Lkre v.] trans. To misteach ; to 
mislead, misguide; to lead astray. 
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c 1000 /Ei.friC Saints’ Lives v. 119 pa ongunnon heora 
ma^as mycclum be-hreowsian past hi mfre jra martyras mis- 
Ijer'an woldon. c 1273 Lay. 4311 Ac Bienne hafde lujer 
men j»at hine mislerede. c 1303 in E. E. P. (1862) 37 Er he 
ischryue were pe deuel was wel 3urne about him to mislere. 
1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Mis- leer’ i, led astray. 

So f Misleading' vbl. sb., bad training. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1391 For mi sones mislering, Ye 
schulle babbe evil ending 1 

Misleared (misl^rd), a. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also -leert, -laird, [f. Mis- 1 2+ leared, Lerkd 
ppl. a.] Unmannerly, ill-bred ; not knowing what 
is due to oneself or one's position in society. 

*692 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 140 I’ll not be greedy, nor 
misleard. 1786 Har’st Rig lviii._ 11794) 21 The Embrugh 
wives them a‘ exceed For sad mislear d ill words indeed t 
1808 Stags Bridemain vi. Poems 4 Some gat sae mislear’d 
wi' drink. 1820 Scott Monast. iv, What made you, ye mis- 
leard loons . . come yon gate into the ha’, roaring like bulls- 
egs, to frighten the leddy ? 1832 Henderson Prov. 30 The 
deil’s greedy, but you're mislear’d. 1897 Crockett Lad’s 
I.ove x. 102, ‘ I could get on a heap faster !' cried the mis-' 
leared lassie, her impudence rising instantly. 

Mislea-rn, v. [Mis- 1 i.j trans. To leara 
badly or incorrectly. 

1678 Vng. Man's Call. 149 Things once mislearned are 
exceeding hardly unlearnt. 1872 Ruskin Ears Clav. xix. 
16, 1 learned nothing from it, and the public mislearned' 
much. 1900 Pilot 23 June, Those who had mislearned the 
lesson which they had sought to teach them. 

t Mislea-rned, ppl- a- Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] a. 
Ill-taught, badly trained; Ac. = M isleared. to. 
Perversely learned. 

*632 Rutherford Lett. (1664) ». xii. 449 Like a tarrow- 
ing & mislearned cbxlde. 1637 Ibid. 1. ei. 201, I would be 
rich, bu t dare not be mislearned and seek more in that kinde. 
1642 T. Lechford Plain. Dealing \ 1867) 83 Master Robert 
Parker .. who .. wrote that mislearned Book lie Poll tea 
Ecclesiastica. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. Add It. i. (1654) 
384 A mis-learned Advocate. 

+ Mislea-rning, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 7.} 
Want of learning. 

1382 Wychf Bcclits. iv. 30 And of lesing of thi myslern- 
yng [Vulg. de jnendacio ineruditionis ] be thou confoundid. 

Mislead, ppl- «• [pa* pple. of Mislead v.J 
Led astray; misguided; fill-conducted. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2773s Lates misledd, lightness o rage. 
1394 Kyd Cornelia in. 39 Esops mysled Country swaine, 
T hat fownd a Serpent pyning in the snow. 1614 Rich 
Honestie of this Age 1 1844) 27 Her former misled life. 1634 
Milton Counts 200 To give due light To the misled and 
lonely Travailer. 17x1 in 1 oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 114 To take pitty. .oa his mislead people. 1826 
E. Irving Babylon II. 384 Poor misled men, who are them- 
selves ignorant of the spirit that driveth them. 

Misleden, obs. form of Maslin 2, Mistletoe. 
t Mislee ful, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [ 1 . Misleve sb. 
+ -FUL.] Unbelieving. 

1382 Wyclif Ecchts. i. 36 Be thou not rebel, and mys lee- 
ful [Vulg. incredulus ] to the dred of the Lord. 

Misleen, -len, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 
Mislen : see Maslin 2 . 

Mislest (misle'st), v. [Alteration of Molest 
by substitution of Mis- 1 9 for the first syllable.] 
trans. To molest, injure. 

c 1373 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 259 Whether the said 
Rosse, Mathew Ogle, or Toppinge dyd then draw any 
wepon or mislest them sells. 1847 Hali.iwell, Mislest, to 
molest. Far. dial. [See Eng. Dial, Diet.] 1863 in Robson 
Bards of Tyne Sx Ther’ ska’nit yen biv tongue or pen, Mis- 
list wor toon or trade. 

Misletoa, -to(e: see Mistletoe. 
t Misle ve, sb. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 4 + Leve sfi.j 
Misbelief. 

c noo Trin. Coll. Horn. 73 pe mannes shrifte pe purh his 
misleue herber^eS pe fule gost on his heorte. 13.. E. E. 
A lilt. P. B. 1230 Hade pe fader, .neuer trespast to him in 
teche of mysseleue. 

f Misle ve, v. Obs. [f.Mis- 1 1,7 + Lkvbtl] 
To believe wrongly ; to misbelieve ; to disbelieve. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 137 His fader.. hadde dumb ben 
siSe he pe engel mislefde. a 1223 Ancr. R. 68_pe treowe is 
misleued. c 1250 Gen. # Ex. 3906 Bat foie misleuede Sor- 
on, C1330R. liuuNNE Chron. IVace (Rolls) 1336 A temple 
..pat whilom pe folk mys-lyuande Worscluped per-inne 
Maumetry. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxix. ( Cosine <4 Damy- 
ane) 367 Myslewand jet pat it wes he. 14. . in Tundale's 
Vis. (1843) 82 Nay, sayde the sole, thou mys levest, lam not 
ho that thou wenest. 

So f Misle wing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

01300 Cursor M. 20904 pis ilk simon he yede Jo rome 
at turn misleuandlede. Ibid. 27431 He will.. his misleuyng 
noght for-sak. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, B'ace(Rolls) 1348 
To holden hem yn ntys-leuynge. a 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks; 
Soc.l 43 Ow, what menyht this myslevyng man? 

Misley, Misleyne, obs. ff. Mizzly, Maslin 2. 
f Mi slich, a, Obs. [OE. mislic, misse-, mist 
mystlic '** OS. mislic , OFris., MLG., LG. misli k, 
MDu. mis{se)~, mes,se)lijc (Du. misselijk), OHG. 
miss a-, rntssi-, misuse) if h (MHG. mis{se)£ich, G. 
misslich), ? IceL mislikr (MSw. mislika, Da. mis- 
lig), Goth, missaleiks : see Mis- 1 and -ly 1 .] 

I. Diverse, unlike, various. 

c888 K. ASlfred Boeth. xxxiii. f 5 (Sedgefield) 82 pn 
fyldest has eorSan mid mistlicum cynrenum netena, & hi 
siSSan aseowe mistlicum ssede treowa & wyrta. 971 Blickl 
Horn. 43 pmt hie heora synna qunnon on rihtlice ^eandettan ; 
forpon pe hie beop topon mislice. a 1122 O. E, Chron. an. 
979 (MS. C) py ilcan scare was xesewen blodi^ wolcen. .Sc. 
1 ptet. , on misthce beamas wses geliiwod. a 1223 Ancr. R.y 
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pe inre [rule] is euere iliche : pe uttre is misliche. a 1240 
Wohunge in Colt. Horn. I. 281 SelcuSes pat misliche and 
monifald hauen bifallen. 

2. Wandering. (Cf. next a.] 

a 1100 in Napier O. E. Glosses 98/3695 Errabundis .L 
uagabundis, roistlicum. 

t Ki-sliclie, adv. Obs. Forms : 1 misftjlice, 
2-4 mislieh. 3 , 4 misseliehe, -ly. [OE. mis(t)l/ce, 
adv. corresp. to prec. : see -ly 2. Cf. MDu. misse-, 
mess dike, OHG. misselicho, MUG. mis(se)ltche. j 

1. In various ways; diversely, variously. 

c 888 K. TElfked Boeth. xxxvi. § 4 (Sedgefield) 106 Ealle 
men ge goode ge yfele wilniaS to cumanne to goode, peah 
hi his mislice wilnien. <r 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1036 (MS. Di, 
& his geferan he to-dr.tf; & same mislice ofsloh._ a 1175 
Cat/. Horn. 231 Ac pis 3esceod he hadde isett bi-tweone 
frend and fend pat pan hi come mistlice to berie [etc.]. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 6 Vor pi mot peos riwle chaungen hire 
misliche efter euch ones manere. 1340-70 Alisaunder 1160 
Of menne pat myslych wer murdred therin. 

2. In various directions ; astray. 

a iioa O. E. Chron. an. 1072 (MS. D) Her Eadwine eorl & 
Morkere eorl hlupon ut & mislice ferdon on wuda. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 119 He seal misliche faran on monie gedwil- 
pan. c 1205 Lav, 6270 Fulle seouen 3ere heo misliche foreu 
[c 1275 hi! misferde pere]. c 1320 Cast. Love 947 (Halliwell), 

I se the myslyche i-gon and un3emed [Vernon MS. mis-lyken 
& al for-3emed, Fr. esgarez]. 

3. Wrongly. 

a 1250 Owl Night. 1773 peos riche men. .pat letep pane 
gode man pat of so fele pinge can & yeuep rente wel Mis- 
lyche. c 1350 Will. Palerne 207 But missely marked he is 
way. Ibid. 711 Crist it for-bede pat ich more of pat matere 
so misseliehe penke ! 

Mislickea : see Mislippen. 
t Mislie - , v. Obs. [Mis - 1 i.] inlr. To lie 
in a wrong position. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 461 And eft he routeth, for his 
heed mislay. 

tMisli'fe. Obs. [Mis- 1 4 .] Wrong living. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. c. 395 Can Iustice sleepe 
wliere such Mis-life is found? 
t Mis-li'ght, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1 .] trans. To 
lead astray by its light. 

1648 Herrick liesper., The Night-piece, to Julia , No 
Will-o’-th’-Wispe mis-light thee ; Nor Snake.. bite thee. 

Misli-ke, sb. [f. Mislike v.] 

-fl. = Misliking vbl. sb. 1. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9007 pis castel es o luue and grace 
[9881]. .Wit mislik sal he neuer be ledd, pe man pat pider- 
werd es fledd. 

2. Want of affection ; dislike (of), distaste (for), 
objection (to), + To grozu in mislike of : to be- 

come unpopular with. Now rare. 

a 1569 Kjngesmyll Con/. w. Satan (15781 54 As a man 
that swaloweth a most pleasant drinke without any mislike 
of taste. 1587 Fleming Contn. Hotinshed HI. 1275/2 He 
grew in mislike of the nobilitie in continuall prouoking 
them to anger. 1593 ShakS. 3 Hen. VI, IV. i. 24. 1605 
Marston Dutch Courtezan it. 1. B 3 b, O let not my secure 
simplicity, breed your mislike. 1645 Ussher Body Dim, 
(1647) 284 When the party withdraweth itselfe, in mislike, 
or loalhsomness. 1845-6 Trench f inis. Led. Ser. 1. vii. 
112 Julian's mislike of the rising faith. 1885-94 R. Bridges 
Eros 4 Psyche Feb. xxi, The goddess, whose mislike had 
birth From too great honour paid the bride on earth, 
b. With a and pi. 

*557 North Gi/euara's Diall Pr. (t6ig) Prol. i. r 2 What 
envie doth hee expose himselfe to, and multitude of mis- 
likes, that hath the charge of governing others? 1610 Hol- 
land Camden’s Brit. 1. 84 Upon a mislike that they tooke 
to him. .they deprive him of his Empire. 1620 E. Blount 
Horae Subs. 222 Dispraising will nourish a mislike of such 
things, as deserue commendations. 

+ 3. Disaffection, disagreement, dissension. Obs. 
<21586 Sidney Arcadia 11. xxvi. (1590) 2i3 The mislike 
growne among themselues did wel allay the heat against her. 
1590 Act Privy Council (1809) XIX. 300 [This] may breed a 
general murmure and mislyke amongst the rest. 1654 Earl 
Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Warns Flanders 75 Greater mis- 
likes arising among the citizens, they came to blows. 

+ 4. Wasting or consumption in animals or 
plants; sickliness, disease. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, s. v. Mislykinge, Tab id us, he that is in a 
mislyke. 16x3 Markham Eng, Husbandman 1. 11. iii. (1635) 
*3 2 [If] you (hide a certain mislike or consumption in the 
plant. 1614 — Cheap Hush . 92 Of Leannesse, Mislike, 
Scurfe, and Manginesse in Swine. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. 
S. Sea (18471 49. 1 never have seene any man to whom they 
have bred mis-like, or done hurt with eating much of them, 

t Mislike, a. Obs. rare. [Mis - 1 7 .] Unlike. 

1570 Levins Manip. 122/40 Mislike, disshmlis. 1597 
A. M. tr. Guitlemeau's Fr. Chirtirg. 22/2 Small sprotites, 
not mislike vnto the feet of the fishe Purpura. 

Misli’ke,®. Now chiefly literary or dial [OE. 
mislician — OHG., MtIG. misselichen, ON. mis- 
Uka : see Mis - 1 1 and Like vX\ 

1. trans. To be displeasing to ; to displease, 
offend. Orig. const, dative (+ occas. in ME. with to). 

0897 K. /Elf red Gregory's Past. C. xxi. 158 Donne eow 
mislieiad cia medtrymnessa pege on oSrum monnum gesioS. 
c 1000 /Elfric Exod. xxi. 8 Gif heo mislicaS pam hlaforde, 
forlaete hig. C1200 Ormin 18287, & tiss ma33 pe full inn- 
warrdlis Mtsslikenn. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1728 Do sa3 laban 
(Sat Jacob bi-gat Michil, and him tnislikede Sat. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (x8ro) 173, I trowe pe Sarazins our comyng 
mislikes. 138. Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 395 If it mys- 
like to pis pope. 1413 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) nr. viii. 
55 To be wroken vppon tho that aught baue mysliked them. 
1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 63 The date of S. Stephen old 
fathers did vse : if that doe mislike thee some other daie 
chuse. 1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. vi. (1625) 32 Against 
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them which ..deface and put out such texts as mislike them. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv. 275 Because the Gods 
are wise, and thriftless deed Mislikes them. 1874 Pusf.y 
Lent. Serin. 56 If thou thinkest that thou..mayest take 
what thou likest, and leave what mislikes thee. 

absol. <21250 Owl 4 Night. 344 For harpe & pipe & 
foweles song Mislikep if hit is to long. 1603 Drayton 
Heroic. Ep. iv. (1619) 34 That pleaseth well, and This as 
much mislikes. 

t b. To be out of harmony with. Obs. 

Perhaps a distinct word f. Like <z. or Like vP 
C1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1261 Bot a fyr brand in his for- 
heid he bayr, And than him thocht it myslikyt all the lawe 
[ed. 1570 And yat him thocht myslykit all the lalf]. 

+ 2. intr. To be displeased; in ME. also, to be 
troubled or uneasy (cf. Misliking vbl. sb. 1 ). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2513 Abram was pen ful mislikand Quen 
he herd pan o pis typand. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 2417 Now gynnes Leyr to myslyke. c 1400 Yiuaine 
4 Gaw. 534 And knyghts and swiers war ful fayne, Mys- 
liked none hot syr Ywayne. c 1585 Faire Em in. 832 The 
repair of those gentlemen to your house bath given me 
great occasion to mislike. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. 
xlii. 183 First they mislike, yeat at the length for lucar were 
mislead. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. iii. (1631) 147 
When theintrals were opened, and anoysome savour ofl ended 
her nose, she much misliked. 1642 Milton A pel. Sweet. 14 
They made sport, and I laught, they mispronounc’t and 
I mislik't. 

+ b. To be displeased with or at\ to dis- 
approve of. Obs. 

c 1555 Harfsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 58 Who 
. .would most highly mislike of this divorce. 1577 Hanmer 
Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 234 It was not because we misliked 
with that form of faith. 1578 Roydon in T. P[roctor] 
Gorgious Gallery A ij b, [He] scofte at this, and did mislike 
at that. <21591 H. Smith Serm. (1637) 410 Lest Agrippa 
should goe back and mislike with his boldness and say no. 
t C. with clause or inf. Obs. 

1539 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (1902) II. 178, 

I mislike that thambassadour sayeth he shal not retourne, 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1629) 175 Misliking much such 
violence should bee offred .. to men of our ranke. 16x8 
Dalton County . Just. lxix. (1630) x68 If the party shall 
mislike to be.. bound to the peace. <21656 Hales Gold. 
Rem. (1688) 397 They misliked that any such Form should 
be forced upon them. 

3. trans. To be displeased or offended at; to 
disapprove of; to dislike. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 778 That he much 
mislyked these two seuerall counsayles. 1547-8 Ontre of 
Communion 2 Wee would not haue our subiectes, so muche 
to mislike our iudgment. 1593 Shahs. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 140 
'Tis not my speeches that you do mislike : But ’tis my 
presence that doth trouble ye. 1611 Bible Trans. Pref.t 11 
If we. .doe endeuour to make that better which they left so 
good ; no man, we are sure, hath cause to mislike vs. a 1634 
Chapman Alphonsus Plays 1873 III. 210 If she mislike the 
kiss I’l take it off agen with such an other. 1722 De Foe 
Relig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 9 She cannot mislike him. 1815 
Mar. Edgeworth Love 4 Law Jt. ii, That daughter will . . 
choose the very man her father mislikes. 1878 Gladstone 
Glean. (1879) 1 . 208 They mistrust and mislike the centralisa- 
tion of power. 

trausf. 1577 B. Googf. Here slack's Hush. 11. (1586) 95 It 
misiiketh not a moist grauell ground. 

+4. To take sinful pleasure in (something). rare— 1 . 
rt 200 in O. E. Horn. I. 305 Ich habbe. .Misiliket swote 
smelies. 

+ 5. intr. To grow sickly or unhealthy ; to waste 
away. (Cf- Like vJ 4 .) Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 515 Yf that the fruyte myslike 
and front hem falle. 1552 Huloet, Misljken in the bodye 
.. tale laborare. x6ox Holland Pliny II. xx. xi, If a 
man perceive that the fish.. do mislike and grow sickly. 
1606 — Sueton. 211 The tree, .did mislike and die. 

Hence Misliked ppl. a., offended. 

1641 Smectymnuus A nszu. i. (1653) 3 Misliked Persons? 
and why not offending persons? 1680 Baxter Caiii. Com- 
mun, (1684) 23 When I excluded his misliked sense. 

Misli’keness, rare. [Mis - 1 4 ] 

+ 1 . A distorted shape. Obs. 

c 1440 Eng. Conq. Irtl. 131/25 (Rawl. MS.) That thynge 
that was in.myse-lyckenys [Dull. MS. that was forshapej. 

2. Bad portraiture. 

1822 Southey Ep. A. Cunningham Post. Wks. 1838 III. 
308 This countenance, such as it is, So oft by rascally mis- 
like ness wrong’d. 

Mislrker. [f. Mistake v. + -er 1 .] One 
who mislikes, dislikes, or hates. 

1565. Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Avert ere, Auersits a vero. . 
a misliker of the truth. 1618 in Farr .V. P. Jos. I (1848) 292 
Those That were mislikers of this woman’s deed. 1866 
W. R, Alger So/it. Nat. 4 Man iv. 269 His mislikers con- 
sidered him as ‘ a growling old bear ’. 

Misli’king, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] 

+ 1. The opposite of pleasure ; discomfort, un- 
easiness ; unhappiness, trouble. Ohs. 

a 1225 Alter. R. 180 Vttre uondunge is hwarof cume'S 
likunge ofter mislikunge, wiSuten ober wifiinnen. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 8319 pat na mare grevance saile pou 
fele, Ne na mare payne have, ne myslykyng. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce in. 516 Gretyng Cummys to men for myshking. 1476 
Got. 4 Gatv. 877 Na mysliking haue in hart, nor haue ye 
ria dout. 1496 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de W.) t. xliii. 84/2 
Somtyme dremes come . . of myslykynge that man hath 
whan he is wakyng. <1x568 Ascham Scholem. 1, (Arb.) 47 
What soener I [.re. Lady Jane Grey] do els, hut learning, is 
ful of grief, trouble, feare, and whole misliking vnto me. 
<x 1600 T. Tymmk Silver Watch-bell i. (1630) 10 The Peacock 
..with great misliking, vatleth his top-gallant, & seemeth to 
sorrow. 

1 2. Displeasure ; indignation. Obs. 

<2x300 E. E. Psalter lxxvii. 49 He sent in pam wreth of 
his mis-likynge [L. imUgnationem ]. 1587 Reg. Privy 
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Council Scot. Ser. 1. IV. 209 To his Hienes mislykeing and 
miscontentmeut. 1592 Stow Ann. 287 Going forth with 
the Bishop, til they came to Windsore, he entred the Castle, 
to the great misliking of the Bishoppe. 

3. Dislike (of ) ; aversion. 

<21568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 147 This mislikyng oE 
Ryming, beginneth not now of any newfangle singularity. 
1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Ccrem. 1. ix. 33 Their wish im- 
ported] a., misliking of all Festivall dayes besides the Lords 
day. 1638 Sidney's Arcadia 11. 197 Particular mens likings 
and mislikiugs [edd. 1590, 1629 dislikings], 1709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. I. xl. 409 Yet her Majesty inwardly to the Seoe- 
tary, and other her Counsillors, shewed much Misliking. 
1866 Howells Venetian Life xi. 146 His own little learning 
has made him mistrust his natural likings and mislikings. 
1891 Tablet 7 Feb. 210 The prevalent misliking of dogmatic 
and traditional conclusions. 

+ 4. Mutual disaffection, dissension. Obs. 

1564 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 197 Whether you 
understande there be anye suche mislikinge betwene them 
or not. 1589 Cooper A druou. 155 By defaming and slander- 
ing, he bringeth the parties in hatred and misliking. 

f5. = Mislike sb. 4 . Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Mislikynge in the body, tabes. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 539 That manner of Blasting or_ mis- 
liking called Sideratio. Ibid. II. 317 In case of misliking 
when tlie habit of the body receiueth no benefit by food. 
x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country harm u. liv. 302 They [sc. 
citron trees] fall, .into mislikings and diseases. 

Misli’king, ppl. a. [Mis - 1 2 .] In senses of 
the verb. fa. Unpleasant, f b. Disaffected. 
+ e. Sickly. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm (1652) 70 Odours 
misliking, as Aloes and Sulphure. 1586 Earl Leycester 
Carr. tCamden) 385 That such a man should carye a mis- 
liking mind. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 504 The blackish, 
misliking, and vnkind herbs growing thereupon. 

Hence Misli'king-ly adv. , with dislike. 

1882 J. Hawthorne Fort, Fool 1. xviii, Having pre- 
viously determined to shake his head mislikingly. 

Mislin : see Masun 2 , Mistletoe. 

Misling, obs. form of Mizzling. 

Misli-ppen, V. Sc. and north, dial. Also mia- 

lieken (see Licken). [Mis- Vi.] 

1. trims. To deceive; to disappoint. 

1552 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871) 173 Gyf it salhappin the 
saidis seriandis . . to mislippii 1 or defraude ony pairty in wairn- 
yng [etc,]. 1581-2 Reg. Privy Council Scot. tier. 1, III. 453 
His majestie is liklie to be myslippinnit ofwynis in thair 
default. 1683 G. Meriton Yorksh. Dial. 7 If wee'd nut 
come just when we did, Wee’d been mislicken’d out of our 
dinners Pegg. 1775 Watson /list. Halifax 543 Misiippen'd, 
disappoint ed. 1807-10 Tannahill Poems (1846) 20, I haflins 
think his e’en hae him tnisliptned. x888 Sheffield Gloss. 

2. To neglect, overlook. 

x58i~a Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1, III. 451 It can not 
he differrit nor myslippinnit. 17. . The Ghaist 6 The yeard- 
ing o' my bains Dinna mislippen — O remember me ! 1866 
Gregor JBanjfsh. Gloss., Mts-lippent, neglected. 1894 
Crockett Raiders iii, In a great job like the making of the 
earth, small points are apt to be mislippened (overlooked). 

3. To suspect. 

x8i6 Scott PI, Dwarf iv, I thought it best to slip out 
quietly .. in case she should mislippen something of what 
were gaun to do. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb 243 
Aw sanna begin to mislippen ye noo at the tail o’ the day. 

+ Misli’terate, a. Obs. [Mis - 1 7 .] Unlearned. 

1532 Guystarde 4 Sygysmonde Lenvoy D ij, Yf ought be 
amvs..In addycyon or sence myslytterate. 

t Misli’ve, v. Obs. [Mis - 1 1 . Cf. OHG, 

misst lebln . ] intr. To live a bad life. 

c 1000 /Ei.fric Horn. (Th.) II. 324 Nu bi 3 mannumsceamu 
Let hi mislybban sceolon. a 1350 St. Matthew 468. in 
Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. (1881) 137 He teches , . po men j>at 
mislifand ware To mend l>am self. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. May 87 If he misliue in leudnes and lust. 

Mislive, variant of Misleve, 

•f Misli’ved, a. Obs. [f. Mis - 1 6 + Life sb. + 
-ed 2 , Cf. Lived a.] Of evil life. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 330 O oldettnholsom and mis- 
lyved ntan. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. iv. B vij b, If any 
person were mislyude in thefte, or leachers lore. 

Misli'ver. rare or Obs. [Mis - 1 5 .] A person 
of evil life ; an evil liver. 

1436 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 511/x Alle maner of myslyvers 
and avowterers. 15*8 Tindale Oped. Chr. Man 153 Yf 
besofrehyr to be an whore and a misse lyver. 1593 Nash it 
Christ's T. 90 b. The dissolutest misliuer that liues. 1604 
G. Babington Comf. Notes Levit. xiii. § 5 All . . presump- 
tuous misliuers, being most vneleane before God. 1873 B. 
Gregory Holy Catholic Ch. 279 So many . .misbelievers and 
mislivers are members of the Church. 

Misli’vmg’, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3 .] Evil living. 
c 1325 in E. E. P. (1862) 1 19 Ful fresliche ribtwol vs affray. 
And blame vs for vr mislyuyng. 1340 Hamtole Pr, Consc. 
3773 Parchaunce byfor hair endyng, pai er amended of (>air 
myslyvyng. a 450 Merlin. 2 Yef they will repent and for- 
sake their myslyvinge. c 1480 Hf.nryson Mar. Fab. Prol. 
i. To repreue the haill misleuing Of man. 1528 Pavnei.l 
Salome's Regim. Pref. A ij b, By our myslyuynge and 
fylthy synne. 1558 Bp, Watson Sev, Sacrant. xvii. xo8 
Therepentaunce that a myslyuynge roatme orwoman taketh 
for theyr myslyuynge. 1906 Edin. Rev. July_ 108 He 
suffered for his sins with his eyes fixed on fresh misliving. 

f Mislrving 1 , ppl. a. Obs. [Mis - 1 2 .] Of 
evil life. 

15T9 H orman Vulg. 78 b, A myslyvynge woman. 1550 
Croivlev Last Trumpet 731 For where mislyuyng curates 
be, The people are not good certayne. 1558 [see prec.], _ 1624 
lip. Hall Serm. in Rem. Wks. (1660) 16 The mis-Hving 
Christian . . crucifies Christ again. 

Misloca.’te, rare — V [Mis- 1 1.] trans. 

To misplace. 
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1816-30 Bentham Offic. Apt. Maximized | Extract Const, 
Code (1830) 13 By artificially mislocated, understand con- 
ferred on an individual, other than him by whom the service 
was rendeved. 

Misloca'ticm. [Mis- 1 4.] Misplacing. 

a 1651 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 203, I am confident 
herein is no mislocation. 1677 Cary Chronol. II. I. § 1. xx. 
153 The Number .. was originally the Transcriber's slip of 
the Pen ; s« likewise the mislocation of Aphobis. a 1832 
Bentham Deontol. (1834) 1.254 Dirt., is a sort of mislocation 
of matter in small particles. 1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Altai. II. 
318/1 Mislocation of the germ during its growth. 

Mislo*dge, [Mis- 1 i.] irons. To lodge or 
place in a wrong place ; f to mislay. 

1676 Land. Gaz. No. 1071/4 Lost or mislodged by a 
Messengers mistake . . 6 or 7 bundles of Parchment Court 
Rolls. 1824 Byron Def. Transf. i.i. 146 'Tis an aspiring 
one [sc. a soul], whate’er the tenement In which it is tnis- 
lodged. 1827 Hood Hero 4- Leander xxxvi, Mislodging 
music in her pitiless breast. 

f Misloo'k, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Sinful looking. 

1390 Gower Couf, I. 53 Ovide tellethinhis bok Ensample 
touchende of mislok. 

t Misloo k, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] 

1 . intr. To sin in looking. 

c 1200 0 . E. Horn. I. 305 Ich habbe . . Misloket, 1390 
Gower Conf. I. s6 That thei wolde Misloke, wher that thei 
ne scholde. Ibid. 57 Of mislokynge how it hath ferd,..now 
hast thou herd. 

2 . To look unfavourably on. 

c 1412 Hocci.eve De Reg.Princ. 703 And now I am mys- 
lokyd on & loured. 

3 . dial. (See quots.) 

1875-86 IV. Somerset Word-bk, Mislook, to mislay; to 
miss; to lose temporarily. 1876 Mid-Vorksh. Gloss,, Mis- 
took, to overlook, neglectively. 

t Mislo're. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] Evil teaching 
or counsel. 

a 1050 Liber Scintitl. vii. (1889) 33 Ftesctici a mislara 
[L. earnalitttn sirgge(s)tiones]. a 1100 in Napier//. E. Glosses 
228/323 Inlecebras, misl[ara]. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 
Elch pine [of helle] is freined on Jire fold wise. On is J>e 
defies tuiluittg and mislore. 

t Mislo’se, v. Obs. [f. Mis* 1 i + lose, Loose 
».] Used to render L. dissolvere. 

1382 Wycljf Josh. xiv. 8 My bretheren, . .discoumfortiden 
I v.r, myslosedyn, V ulg. dissolverunt] the herte of the puple. 

fMislo’Sed, ppl ’. a. Obs. In 5 mysloset. 
[f. Mis- 1 1 + Lo.sk vf Cf. OF. meslos blame.] 
Dispraised, blamed. 

c 1440 Gt'sta Rom. xxxvii. 360 (Addit. MS.), Grete men are 
but glosede, and smale men borne downe and myslovede 
\read mislosede (for rime)], c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 208 in 
BubeesBk., In swete wordis Jje nedder was closet, Disseyu- 
aunt euer and mysloset. 

t Mislo've, »• Obs. [f. Mis- 1 i + Love tO] 
intr. To love in a wrong way. 

c 1450 in Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1903) 134 pat I myslufede, 

I aske mercy. 

+ Mislo'ving, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 3 + 
Loving vbl. sb> J Dispraise, depreciation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27683 Missau, and groching alsua Bak- 
bite, mislouing [Cott. Galba sklander and bacbiteing], 

Misltrck, sb. Chiefly Sc. [Mis- 1 4.] Mis- 
fortune. 

1623 Wodroephe Marrow Fr. Tongue 3or It was his 
Mislucke to marry that wicked Wife. 2647 Hexham, Een 
viislutk, a Mishap, or a Misluck. 1711 Countrey-Man's 
Let. to Curat 84 But the Misluck is, he did not believe 
himself. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shcph. 1. i. (1877) II. 47 Wha 
can help misluck? 

So MisVwck v. intr., to meet with misfortune. 
1647 Hexham, Mislucken, to Misluck, to Mishap. 2808 
Jamieson, To Misluck . to miscarry, not to prosper. 1855 
Cari yle Mi sc. Ess., Primeuraub (1857I IV. 343 They are 
to ride by two different roads towards Bohemia, that if one 
misluck, there may still be another to make terms. 

Misly, obs form of Mizzly. 

Misma'de, pa., pple. and ppl. a. [Mis- 1 a.] 
Badly or wrongly made ; + deformed, mis-shapen. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix, ( Bertkolomeus ) 2x7 pe face .. 
wes awful & mysinade. 2393 in Collect. Tofiogr, (1836) III. 257 
A feynytl chartie in oure alle forsaid confefles name mys- 
miiad. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 154/3 A man whiclie was 
greuously niysmade. 2508 Dunbar Fiytingw. Kennedie 53 
Mismaid moustour. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc, 11. xv, 172 His 
mis-made Presbyters. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aw. Leigh m, 
524 Subjoined to limping possibilities Of mismade human 
nature. 1881 Faiubaikn Stud. Life Christ vii. 1x5 The 
simple Galileans were not mismade, only unmade, men. 
Misma*ke, v. Now Sc. [Mis- 1 1.] a. trans. 
To make badly, f b. To unmake, depose. Obs. 
C. rejl. To disturb oneself, put oneself out. 

C1400 Citron. Eng. lxxxv. in Archtv Stud. nen. Sjir. LII 24 
Be slille, good wyff, quoth they, thereof mysmake you might. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviii. xo That God mismakkis 
do amend. 1575 Burgh Rec. Edith 9 July (1882) 41 That 
we haid spokine off iris Graice that we hard maid his Graice 
and we waiid mismak him. 2623 W. Cow per Holy Alphabet 
x86 Wee haue mismade our selues, ..and are not now 
like vnto that which God created vs. 2825 Jamieson, To 
Mismack , Mismake. t. To shape or form, improperly; 
applied to clothes, a. To trouble, to disturb ; as ‘ Dinna 
mismake yoursell for me ’. 1887 Jamieson's Diet. Suppl. s.v., 
He could threep a ice in your face, an' no mismak him. 
t Misma'king, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mia- 1 3.] Bad 
composition. 

XS 3 * Guystardt 4 Sygysmonde Lenvoy D ij, And where 
tiede is toadde or elies detray Pardon of mysmakinge gladly 
thou bym pray. 
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f Mismanage, sb. Obs. rare- 1 . [Mis- 1 4.] 

Bad management ; improper administration. . 

121716 Beverley Virginia (1722) 1. § 20 That this Dis- 
appointment. .proceeded from a Mismanage of Government. 

Mismanage, Zb [Mis- 1 !.] trans. and intr. 
To manage badly or wrongly. Also Mismanaged 
ppl. a ., Misma naging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1 v. xvii. § 4 The Business of 
Assemblies would be in danger to be mismanag’d. 1698 
Collier Immor. Stage 12699) 138 The Clergy mismanage 
sometimes, and they must be tola of their iaults. 1699 

— Def. Short View 68 As for his Mismanaging, he must 
account to his Master. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. 
ix. 294 The good of the community . . so formidably threat- 
ened in their mismanaging hands. 1838 Lytton Alice 89 
A mismanaged estate. 1885 Mauch. Exam. 21 Feb. 5/3 In 
some respects our foreign policy has been mismanaged. 

Hence Misma-nageable a. 

1883 Ruskin Pars Clam. xc. 162 A kind of girl .. who is 
more or less spoitable and mis-manageable. 

Misma-nagement. [Mis- 1 4] Bad or 
improper management or administration. 

1668 Pepys Diary 13 Nov., The reason he had to suspect 
bis mismanagement of his money in Ireland. 1690 Locke 
Govt. 11. xix. § 225 Such Revolutions happen not upon every 
little Mismanagement in publick Affairs. 17x1 Pope .Temp. 
Fame 456 Old mismanagements, taxations new. 1845 E. 
Holmes Mozart 82 The mismanagement ‘ of the blessed 
theatrical people, who, .. delay every thing to the last'. 
1878 LecKY Eng. in 18 th C. I. iii. 423 In the English 
service mismanagement and languor were general. 

Misma-nager. [Mis- 1 5.3 A bad manager. 
2683 in W. Maitland Hist. Edits. (1753) ’• vi - 104 Mis- 
manadgers and Imbezlersof the Common Good. 17x1 Steele 
Speit. No. 258 ? 3, I wottld fain ask any of the present 
Mismanages, Why should not Rope-dancers [etc.] .. appear 
again on our Stage? 1780 Burke (Earn. Reform Wks. III. 
247 A long and unbroken pedigree of mismanagers. 1862 
Public Opin. 26 July ‘ Contents , The Mismanagement and 
Mismanagers in the War Department. 1877 Rusicin Pars 
Clav. VII. 229 He would find ..that the mismanagement 
could be ‘ arrested ’, instead of the mismanager. 

Misma*nnerecl, a. north. [Mis - 1 6.3 Ill- 

mannered, unmanneiiy. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I, cvi. 268 Some pining and 
mismannered hunger. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. 
11821) 57 Sic like mismanneid deins [= doings]. 2847 
Halliwell, Mismannered, unbecoming. Cutnb. 

So f Misma. - xmers, bad manneis. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. i. (1708) 41, I hope your 
Honour will excuse my Mismanners to whisper before you. 
1820 Hogg Winter Even. T. II. ix. 42, I do .. beseetsh yer 
pardoune for myne grit follye and mismainners. 

Misma'rk, V. [Mis- 1 1. Cl. ON. mismarka 
to mark (a sheep) wrongly.] 
tl. rejl. To make a wrong guess. (Cf.MA.RKw. II.) 
c 1440 York Myst. xxix. 123 Petrus.. . Of his company never 
are 1 was kende. pou haste he mismat kid. 

2 . trans. To mark, note, or designate wrongly. 
Also in pa. pple., having wrong markings. 

a 1535 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. v. ii. Wks. 2135/1 In a 
side [ = page] after misse marked with the nouinber of 249, 
which should haue been marked .. 259. 1699 Collier Def. 

Short View 90 His Objections at Big-Allyances, is some- 
what unfairly transcrib'd, and the_ Page mismark’d. 2700 

— 2nd Def. Short Viera xox Why is Nature thus disguis’d, 
and Quality mismark’d ? 1904 Daily Chron. 30 Aug. 8/x It 
does not matter if the birds are a trifle mismatked. 

Misma'rriage. [Mis- 1 4.] An unsuitable 
marriage. So Sffisma'rry v. [lit. and fgl). 

2827 Mar. Edgeworth Ormond iv. (1833) 42 He was never 
the same man, especially since his last mis-marriage. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 2 July 20/2 The absurd woids he mismarried. 
1893 Swinburne Stud. Prose ^ Poetry 1894) 121 The woes 
. .of any couple accidentally or otherwise mismarried. 
Mismase, obs. form of Mizmaze. 
Mismatch, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] A bad match. 
1606 Sylvester Du liartas n. iv. 11. Argt, 6 Mis-Matches 
taxt. 1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 65 See you not .. the 
mismatch that there is in our minds? i88t Mrs. A. R. Elms 
Sytvestm II. 168 That mismaich began the mending of 
Philip. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 538/2 The saucer a mis- 
match. 

Misma'tch., v. [Mis- 1 I .] trans To match 
ill, badly, or unsuitably, esp. in mairiage; pass, to 
be ill-matched or ill-mated. Also Misma tched 
ppl a., Misma-tcbing vbl. sb. 

2599 B. Jqnson Cynthia's Rev. v. x, Cup. I am Studying 
how to match them. Mer. How to mis-match them were 
harder. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 (1865) 288 How 
preposterous and mismatched is an erected countenance 
and a grovelling spirit ! 1638 in Bucctench MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) 1 . 282 Here and there a mismatched suit, but 
none complete. _ 1643 Milton Divorce 18 One example of 
mis-matching with an Infidell, 1678 Dryden All for Love 
iv, Sure that Face Was meant for Honesty, but Heav’n 
mis-match’d it. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. II. 8/1 If 
the Members be. .not mismatcht nor unsightly. 1848 J. H. 
Nf.wman Loss * Gain 73, I have heard persons mentioned, 
but, if I tried, I think I should, in some cases mismatch 
names and opinions. 1853 Felton Pam. Lett, xliii. 11865) 
317 A mismatched pair of Eleusinian steeds, 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1426 The belts are of different lengths, so as to 
mismatch the sections as they are revolved. 

Hence Misma'toluneut = Mismatch sb. 

1858 Mrs. Gore Heckington III. xiii. 283 The mismatch- 
meats created by those hypocrisies of modern life which [etc.]. 

Misma'ted, pa. pple and ppl. a, [Mis- 1 2.J 
Ili-mnted, iil-maiched, unsuitably allied. 

1825 J, Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 382 The windows care- 
fully mismated, no two of a size. 1858 J. G. Holland 
Titcotub's Lett. v. 132 A mismated match is much worse 
than unmated life. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1275 Not all mis- 


IISMMING. 

mated with a yawning clown. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI, 
245/1 Several pairs of mismated oars. 

misiuay, V- Sc. and north, dial. [Alteration 
of Dismay or Esmay by substitution of the prefix 
Mis- 1 9. For the sense cf. Mismake v. c.] trans. 
To trouble, disturb, ‘ upset’ ; chiefly rejl. 

,21300 Cursor M. 15265 Mismai yow noght, mi brejxer 
dere, Quat-sum yee her or se. 1438 Bk. Alex. Grt. iBanna- 
tyne Cl.) 21 We 11a wayis sould vs misinay. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. 1. Ixii, Than as I mocht with curnge all mismaid, 

.. Sair abaisit, beliue I thus out braid. 1825-80 Jamieson, 
To iUistuae, to disturb ; as 1 She never mismaed her mind 
Mismaze, variant of Mizmaze. 
f Mismea'H, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. a. 
To mean or intend wrongly, b. To misinterpret. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. 230 Our northerne name of 
Peg, misment for Margaret. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 6t 
Mismeane me not. 

f Mismea-zsing, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 

Wrong intention. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1622) 417 He saw the misfortune 
not the mismeaning of his worke, was like to bring that 
creature to end. 

t Mismea-ning, ppl. a. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Wrong-thinking. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love It. ix. (Skeat) 1 . 88 Heretykes 
and misse-mening people. 

Mismea*sure, y- [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
measure or estimate incoirectly. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 974 With aim mis-meastir’d, and 
impetuous speed, ibid. ix. 1330 Time, eternity 1 (’Tis these, 
mis measur’d, ruin all mankind). 1851 E. FitzGerald 
Eup/iranor 72 The moralist who worked alone and.. in his 
closet was most apt to mismeasure Humanity. 011859 
De Quincey Brevia iv. in Posth. Wks. (1891! I. 261 What 
motive should that furnish him for mismeasuring Nineveh? 
So Mismea'surement, wrong measurement. 

1859 Mill Diss. 4 Disc. I. 392 note, The habitual mis- 
measurement of the. .value of things. 1900 Morley Crom- 
well lit. i. 204 Mismeasurement of forces. 

Misme'txe, v- [Mis- 1 1.] traits. To spoil 
the metre of. Hence Misme'tring vbl. sb. 

c 1374 Chaucer Trovlus v. 1796 So preye I god that noon 
miswryte thee, Ne thee mismetre for defaute of tongue. 
2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 220 Go, little boke! 

1 praye God the save From misse metryng by wrong im- 
pression. 1523 Douglas /Ends xnr. conch 2x7 Take pud 
tent . . She nowder maggill nor mismetir my ryme. 1829 
Southey Sir T. More II. 228 note. Whether these verses 
are her own composition, or whether she only remembered, 
and elongated, and mis-metered them 1891 Lounsbury 
Stud. Chaucer III. vii. 207 No one capable of reading can 
manage to mismetre them. 

t Mismraided, ppl. a, Obs. rare- 1 . [Mis- 1 
2.] Perverted in mind. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1570) 25 Mad and misminded, 
priuate of wisedoine. 

Misrno've. US. [Mis- 1 4.] A faulty move 
or step in action. 

1877 T. B. Aldrich Queen of Sheba viii. (1885) 158 He 
had been guilty of a mismove in attempting to take her at 
a disadvantage. *901 IT. Amer. Rev Feb. 166 It is a dis- 
tress to look on and note the mismoves, they are so strange 
and so awkward. 

t MismO'ved, a. Obs. [Mis- 1 6.] Moved un- 
rhythmically. 

? a 1500 in Grose, etc. Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 407 How- 
may a inysmovede tymere judge a trew instrument ? 

t Misna'xae, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] An abusive name. 

1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 3x5 Callenge hym knaffe, or 
horson, or deffe, or any yoder mysname. 

Misname, v. [Mis- 1 1.] 

1 . trans. To call by a wrong name; to name 
wrongly; = Miscall i. Often with compl. 

1537 tr, Latimer's Serin, bef. Convocation C vij, They be mis- 
named children of lyghte for as nioche as they so hate lyghte. 
1603 Knoli.es Hist. Turks ,1638)244 Oftentimes mis naming 
vnto them the places they passed by. a 2641 Bp. Mount agu 
Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 145 Though he misname the man, and 
nickrames him Darius Medus. 1722 Steele Sped. No. 84 
t 4 By the Force of a Tyrant Custom, which is mis-named 
a Point of Honour, the Duellist kills his Friend. 2774 
Bit attic Mhntr. n. xxxvii, In that Elysian age (misnamed 
of gold). 1882 Farrar Early Chr 1 . 497 If James and 
Joses and Simon were habitually called brolhers when they 
were only cousins, it can only be said that they were need- 
lessly and systematically misnamed, 

+ 2 . To call by an abusive name ; = Miscall 2. 

c 1500 Coventry Corpus Chr. Plays 6/160 Josoff, . . Thogh 
thait I dyd the mys-name, Marce, Mare 1 a 1529 Skelton 
Rcflyc. Wks. I. 2it Bycause ye her mysnamed, And wolde 
haue her defamed. C1550 Bale iY, Johan, (Camden) 85 If 
thu with an hatefull harte Misnamest a kyng. 2632 Sher- 
wood, To misname, improperer. 

So Misua'med ppl. a., wrongly named. 

2839 Hallam Hist. Lit. n. v. § 58 A tone of sadness reigns 
through this misnamed Paradise of Daintiness. 1904 Con- 
temp. Rev. Aug. 164 'The now misnamed Pacific Ocean. 

Misna*ming, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] 

1 . The giving of a wrong name to a person or 
a thing ; in Law = Misnomer. 

1539 Ad 31 Hen. VHP, c. 13 § 16 Misrecitall, misnaming 
or non-recitall. 2599 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 61 Althouphe 
there be no mysnamynge of the signe [Taurus]. 1653 
Kitchin Juried. Courts Led led. 2) 398 Defendant pleads 
misnaming of himself. 1689 Grant in Brand Newcastle 
(1789) II. 671 The . . mistiameing or not nameing of any 
demise or grant. 

t 2 . Calling by abusive names. Obs. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi. 32 And whom ye could not 
move by sophisticall arguing, them you thinke to confute 
by scandalous misnaming. 
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Misne, obs. form of Mizen. 
t Misni’m, v. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 1 + Nim v. Cf. 
0 HG. missenemen to err.] a. trans. To mistake. 

b. intr. To make a mistake ; to err, do wrong. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 4 6 ?if 30 ; . gluffe5 of wordes, o5er mis- 
nimefl uers, nimeft ower uenie dun et ter eorSe..o5er ualleS 
adun al uor muchel misnimunge. a 1225 Leg'. Kath. 455 Jef 
[>u ne misnome onont ure maumez. c 1250 Gen. <f Ex. 3091 
Quad pharaon, ‘ic haue mis-numen’. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Citron. (1810) 211 He proued . f>at (je kyng misnara, & did 
grate trespas. 1340 Ayenb, 83 Ine oj>re quereles huanne me 
mysnymji. 

Hence f Misni/miitg »£/. sb . : a. error; b. mis- 
appropriation. 

a 1223 [see above]. 1297 R. Glotjc. (Rolls) 10465 3 l 'f 
eni eierc voi^eue out pe king of suich mis niminge. 1340 
Ayenb. 160 po pet . . ine alle pinges habbep discrecion and 
mesure wyp-oute misnimynge. 

Misnome (misrrau-m), v. Only in pa. pple. 
[back- formation f. Misnomer.] trans. To misname. 

1804 Eugenia de Kcrcas Tale without Title II. iox The 
effect of a principle superior to either pride or misnomed 
delicacy. 1822 T. G. Wainewright Ess. 4- Crit. (1880) 294 
note, The misnomed Grecian Shepherdess. 1852 Lytton in 
Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 86/1 This My Novel. . was misnomed 
and insulted as ‘a Continuation of The Caxtons'. 

Misnomer (inisiraa-mai), sb. Also 5 -noumer, 
7-8 -nosmer. [a. AF., OF. mesnom{in)er inf. 
used subst., f. vies- Mis - * + nommer to name:— L. 
nomindre (see Nominate v.).J 

1 . Law. A mistake in naming a person or place. 

1455 Rolls of Farit. V. 334/1 To allege or plede .. mis- 

noumer. 1532 Dial, on Laws Eng. it. xiviii. 122 He. .pledeth 
misnomer [eil. 1638 misnosmer]. <21625 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 385 The defendant may plead misnosmer of himself, 
or no such towne. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 328 A plea 
in abatement is principally for a misnosmer, a wrong name, 
or a false addition to the prisoner. 1846 A ct 9 <y 10 Viet. 

c. 95 § 59 No misnomer or inaccurate description of any 
person or place in any such plaint or summons shall vitiate 
the same. 1882 Act 45 4- 46 Viet. c. 50 § 241 No misnomer 
or inaccurate description of any person, body corporate, or 
place.. shall hinder the full operation of this Act. 

2 . gen. The use of a wrong name ; misapplica- 
tion of a term. 

1635 Jackson Creed vm. xxvii. 304 The second [diffi- 
culty] pitcheth upon a misnomer of the Prophet, as 
whether that Prophecie . . was uttered or written by 
Zacbariah, or . . Jeremiah. 1681 Hickeringill Sin. Man- 
catching Wks. 1716 I. 174 The Spirit of God.. miscalls none, 
and never is guilty of any misnosmer. 1796 Mme. D’Arblay 
Lett. 16 Dec., You would not accuse yourself of a misnomer 
in calling him cherub. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) 11. vi. 206 A kind of misnomer which classifies ail 
Scott's books as novels. 1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism xxL 
159 The City which, by a misnomer, is called the Metropolis. 

3 . A wrong name or designation. 

1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Koivr) Def. vi. 309 The 
Notion of Presbytery (which sure is a misnomer). 1728 
Morgan Algiers II. v. 307 To pass by abundance of Mis- 
nomers be will needs call the Person I name Drub-Devil, 
Devil-Driver. 1818 Byron Juan 1. cc, My name of Epic's no 
misnomer. 1891 Driver Introd. Lit. O. 7\ (1892) 47t note , 
The term 1 Chaldee J for the Aramaic of either the Bible or 
the Targums is a misnomer. 

Misncrmer, v. [f. prec.] trans. To mis- 
name. Chiefly in pa. pple, and ppl. a. = Called by 
a name which is a misnomer, misnamed. 

1740 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. Ixi. 404 The misno- 
mered free-gifts which we read of in some kingdoms on 
extraordinary occasions. 1795 WolcotJP. .Pindar) Wks. 
(1812) III. 435 Whose life (misnomer’d life) is death, rank 
death. 1848 Eraser's Mag. XXXVIII. X34 Louis, mis- 
nomered le Grand. 1854 Lady Lytton Behind the Scenes 
I. ir. ii. x86 He was beginning sorely to repent the precipi- 
tate step which he inisnomered hospitality. 1884 Eders- 
heim Life of Jesus led. 2) II. 562 The wretched witticisms 
of what is misnomered common sense. 

f Misnote, v. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 i + Note w. 1 ] 
trans. To abuse. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. .130 Saul, abutens, siue abusio. Vor Saul, 
on Ebreuwisch, is mis-notinge an Englisch ant te valse 
ancte mis-note8 ancre nome. 

Misnu'm'ber, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
number incorrectly. 

16x4 Rai.eigh Hist. World V. i. § 8 Which might well 
make it suspected, that the Armies by Sea, before spoken of, 
were misse-numbred, 1774 Gostling Walk Canterb. (1777) 
140 The misnumbering the prebendal houses. 1906 Book- 
man Mar. (Educ. Suppl.) 25 The last twelve pieces are mis- 
numbered, 103-114 instead of 147-158. 

Mismrrtnr e, v. [Mis- 1 !.] To train up badly. 

X625 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xix. Elisha cursing chil- 
dren , He would punish the parents mis-nurturing their chil- 
dren .. with the death of those children. 

t Misnu*rtured,A/>/. a. Sc. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Badly brought up ; ill-bred; unmannerly. Hence 
Mismrrtnr eta ess. 

<11578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. fS.T.S.) II. 84 
It was ane misnurtartnes [v.r. misnoitourit] deid and he 
was hot ane knaif that did it. Ibid. 120 The scoittismen 
growis nevir misnorlurit nor dissobedient to thair gover- 
nouris. 16x6 Rollock Lect. xxxv, 343 'lhis homelines will 
not be with rnisnourturnesse [s/e: 1 misprint], and with an 
opinion of paritie. 1637 Rutherford Lett, 11664) <• xxvii. 
62 That which idle on-waiting cannot doe, misnurtured cry- 
ing and knocking will doe. 

Miso- (maiso, miso), before a vowel usually 
mis-, repr. Gr. piao- \pia-), combining form of 
the root of i ratin' to hate, piaos hatred. The 
compounds formed in Greek with this prefix are of 
the same kind as those with the similar 


Philo-, but, both in Greek and in English, they 
are much less numerous than in the case of the 
latter prefix. The most important adoptions and 
coinages will be found as main words, viz. Mis- 
anthropy, Misogamy, Misogyny, Misology, 
Misoneism, and the related words ; others, chiefly 
nonce-words, follow here. Btisolbasilist [Gr. 
lilts ofiacnKtvs], a hater of kings. Misooa’pnio a. 
[In Bp. Montagu’s Lat. edition (1619) of James I’s 
works A Counterblaste to Tobacco appears as 
Misocapnus : Gr. icairvos smoke], hating tobacco 
smoke ; so BSisoca’pnist, a hater of tobacco 
smoke. Misocatholic a., hatingwhat is (Roman) 
Catholic. Mi’soclere a. [eccl. Gr. nkrjpos clergy], 
clergy-hating. KCisoxyny [Gr. kvv-, tcvwv dog], 
hatred of dogs. MisogaTlic a., characterized by 
hatred of the French. Misogra'mmatist [Gr. 
7 pappara ‘letters’, pi. of y pap pa letter], a 
hater of letters or learning. Mrso-Helleme 
[cf. Gr. praeAAi;!'], a hater of the Greeks. 
Mrsomath, a hater of mathematics. Miso- 
snonarcliical a. , detesting monarchy. Miso- 
mtrsist [Gr. povaa learning], a hater of learn- 
ing. Misopsedist [cf. Gr. piaotraiS-, pTooirats ], 
a child-hater. KEiso-pa'rson, a hater of parsons. 
Misopa’terist, a hater of the Fathers of the 
Christian Church. Misopogonrstically adv. [Gr. 
ptaoowjtnv name of a satire by the emperor Julian : 
nboyaiv beard], with a hatred of beards. Miso- 
polcmical a. [cf. Gr. pwoirbkepos], war-hating. 
Miso’scopist [Gr. <ntoirur to look at], a hater of 
sights. Miso’sopMst [cf. Gr. piaoaoepos], a hater 
of wisdom ; so Miso ‘sophy, hatred of wisdom. 
Mtisotlre'ism [cf. Gr. ptcrodeos], hatred of God or 
gods ; so Misothe’ist, Misothei’stic a. Miso- 
tramontanism, hatred of what is ‘ tramontane ’. 
Misotyranny [cf. Gr. pToorvpawos], hatred of 
tyranny. Mi’soxeme [Gr. pi<j6£evo<s\, a hater of 
strangers; so Miso’xeny [Gr. pToogtvia], hatred 
of strangers, f Misoxy •g'enous a., having no 
chemical affinity for oxygen. 

1638 in Bk. Sc. Pasquils (1868) 43 Frome .. All monster 
*MLobasilists . . Almighty God deliver us. 1855 Kingsley 
Westw. Ho! vii, That "Misocapnic Solomon James I. 1839 
‘Joseph Fume' Paper on Tobacco 70 Offending the nostrils 
of all *misocapnists with the fumes of his mundungus. 1857 
Ellis & Blackburn Rep. Cases Q. B. VII, 190 He would 
not have approved of the *misocathoiic opinions. 1655 
Fuller C/t. Hisi. iv. 182 King Henry the sixth, acted 
herein by some 'rnisoclere Courtiers sent this Arch-Bishop 
for a New years-gift, a shred-pie. 1889 Sat. Rev. 26 Oct. 
450/1 They., seldom express their ‘ 'misocyny . articu- 
lately. 1897 Edin. Rev. July 31 The "misogallic language 
and policy of Signor Crispi. a 1661 Fuller Worthies , 
Suffotk (1662) in. 68 Wat Tyler.. being a "Misogrammaiist 
(if a good Greek word may be given to so Barbarous 
a Rebel). 1868 Visct. Strangford Selection (1869) I. 
345 A dastardly anti-Christian * miso- Hellene. 1872 De 
Morgan Budget 418 The great ■‘misomath of our own day. 
1644 Maxwell Prerog Chr. Kings 158 Our *Miso-mon- 
archical! Statists and Sectaries. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. 
on Relig. 116 Our better cause hath gained by this light: 
which doth convince our *Miso-musists. 1895 Pop. Set. 
Monthly Sept. 655 Children, says the '‘misopaedist, are not 
only unfeeling. 1795 G. Wakefield Reply 2nd Pt. Paine 
54 For me, who am engaged in this controversy with our 
*niiso;parson 1840 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Regen. p. xvii, 
Lest it should be eagerly caught up, by some strenuous 
*Misopaterist, as stultifying the legitimate Principle of an 
Appeal to Antiquity 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr, Poets 
Poems 1890 V. 135 He and Basil. .talked low andAmiso- 
pogonistically of their fellow-student Julian’s bearded boding 
smiles. 1849 Eastwick Dry Leaves 167 The "misopolemt- 
cal Cobden. 1873 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. xxx He has 
become a thorough ’misoscopist or hater of sights. 1890 
Eng, lllmtr. Mag. Nov. 130, I am a *mysosophist! All 
wisdom is vanity, and I hate it ! 1820-30 Coleridge in 
Ltt. Rem. (1838) III. 33 Schools of psilology..and *miso- 
sophy are here out of the question. 1846 De Quincey 
Christianity Wks. 1859 XII. 251 Hypocrisy, the cringing 
of sycophants, and the credulities of fear, united to conceal 
this *misotheism. x88x H. Hartshorne Glance 20th Cent, 
56 They unite ourselves . .as *misotheists, against all that is 
called God. Ibid., The new "Misotheistic Association. 1846 
De Quinckv Mackintosh Wks. 1862 XII. 78 Machiavelli’s 
fierce *misotramontanism. 1874 Maiiaffy Aoc. Life Greece 
v . 148 The . . known *miso-tyranny of the family. 1883 
Q. Rev. Jan. 1Q7 His fellow ’"misoxene of a nearer East. 
1611 Spiced Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1623) 614 Our 'Misoxertie 
(or hatred to strangers was no new qualitie. 1674 Josselvn 
Two Voy. 125 Both Men and Women are guilty of Mis- 
oxenie. 1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Conti ib. Phys. § 
Med. Knowt, 223 The terms philoxygenous and *misoxy- 
genous must be changed. 

Misobse'rvance. rare. [Mis- 1 4,] Failure 
to observe rules or conditions properly. Also 
+ Miso’bse’rvancy. 

1496 Dives y Pauper (W. de W.) i. xl. 80/1 Yf they use 
in theyr dooynge ony mysobseruaunce. 1637 Earl Monm. 
tr. Mahezzi's Romulus tjr Tarquin 49 Mlsobservancie 
differs from contempt. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India I.in. 
v. 643 That as soon as any misobservance was laid hold of 
by the judge, the whole of the preceding operations . .should 
be set aside. 

So Misobse-rve v,, Misobse*rver. 

1649 Milton Eikon, ix. 87 The . . Covnanteers (For 
so 1 call them as misobservers of the Cov’nant), _ 1693 
Locke Edttc . § 81 If 1 miso bserve not, they [re. children! 


love to be treated as rational Creatures, sooner than it 
imagin’d. 

MisO'CCttpy. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To occupy 
amiss. Also Miso’ecupied ppl. a. 

1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1330/2 He may..misse 
occupy his eares and heape vp in hts hart a donghyl of 
theyr dyuelyshe vanities, a 1832 Bentham Deontol. (1834) 
II. ii. 113 Unoccupied or misoccupied time. 

Misogamy (mais-, mis^-gami). [ad. mod.L. 
tnisogami-a, a. Gr. *piaoyapt-a, f. pXaoyapos hating 
marriage (Stephanas), f. plao- Miso- + yaptos mar- 
riage. Cf. F. inisogamiel\ Hatred of marriage. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Misogamie (misogamia), hating 
of marriage. x8.. Lamb Let. to Coleridge (L.), It is 
misogyny rather than misogamy that he affects. 185 qChamb. 
Jrnl. VIII. 3Q7 Not through any foolish independence of 
mankind, or adventurous misogamy. 

So Miso’gamist, a hater of marriage ; Miso- 
gamic (maiso-, misagse’mik) a., marriage-hating. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Misogamist , a Marriage- 
haten 1780 M. Madan Thelyphthara II. 89 note. Notwith- 
standing all the bitterness of that gloomy misogamist 
Jerome. 1877 Mrs. Forrf.ster Mignon I. 34 A cynical old 
misogamist. 1889 Pall Mall G. j Jan. 3/2 Any doubt he 
may have ever cherished in his misogamie breast concerning 
woman’s creative capacity. 

Misogyae (msi-so-, mi-sodgin). rare — 1 , [ad. 
Gr. pitjoyvvjp (see Misogynist). Cf. F. misogyne .] 
A woman-hater. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (Bohn) 112 The Misogyne, Boc- 
caccio. 

So Misogynic, Misogynous (msis-, misf)’d3inos) 
adjs., woman-hating. 

1825 Nfezu Monthly Mag. XV. 247 A cynic misogynic 
heretic old bachelor. 1859 Meredith R. Feverel xxv, His 
misogynic soul. 1884 Trans. Cmnbld. <$■ Westmld. Lit. 
Assoc. X. 41 A woman has been, by misogynous old bache- 
lors, said to be at the bottom of all mischief. 

Misogynist (mois- ? mis^’dsinist). Also 7 
-genyst. [f. Gr. pTooyvvt)s (f. ploo- Miso + yvvrj 
woman) + - 1 ST.] A woman-hater. 

1620 Svuetnam Arraigned 1. ii. A 4 [Mysogenos loq.] 
Swetnams name, Will be more terrible in womens eares, 
Then euer yet Misogenysts hath beene. 1642 Fuller Holy 
4- Prof St. 1. xii. § 3 Junius, at the first little better then 
a Misogynist, was afterwards so altered from himself, that 
he successively married fou re wives. _ 1748 _ Richardson 
Clarissa (x8xi)_I. 308 That surly old misogynist, as he was 
deemed, Sir Oliver. 1858 Thackeray Virgin, xxxiv. (1878) 
274 ‘ Confound all women, I say muttered the young 
misogynist. 1900 W. L. Courtney Idea of Tragedy 10+ 
Many critics have called him [sc. Euripides] misogynist, 
and certainly he says very hard things of the female sex. 

Hence JMCiso’gynism = Mtsogyny ; Misogy- 
ni-stic, -gyni-stical adjs. = MisoGYNrc. 

1821 Hew Monthly Mag. ,I..88 The sentiment has been 
re-echoed by every misogynistic satirist. 1830 H. N. Cole- 
ridge Grk. Poets (1834) *7+ Euripides did not indulge his 
supposed misogynism beyond the taste of his audience. 
1850 J. Brown Horse Subs., Locke 4- Sydenham (1858) 10 
This misogynistical rosicrucian was brought over to Oxford 
by Boyle. 1876 H. Kingsley Grange Garden l. 30 Ben Jon- 
son in his hideous misogynism. 1891 Harper's Mag. Jan. 
196/2 The misogynistic lament that ' Adam ever lost a rib 

Misogyny (msis-, mjsrdgini). , [ad. mod.L. 
misogyni-a, a. Gr. piooywta, f. pXaoywtjs (see Miso- 
gynist). Cf. F. misogynic l] Hatred of women. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Misogynie {misoginia), the hate or 
contempt of women. 1658 Phillips, Misoginy. x8.. [see 
Misogamy]. 1882 H. C. Merivale Faucit ofB. 1. 1. i. 7 He 
. . walked the banks apart, a thing of misogyny, in a suit of 
flannel. 

Misology (mais-, mis^’lodgt). [ad. Gr. pXoo- 

\oyia, (corresp. to payoXoyos hating reason): see 
Miso- and -logy.] Hatred of reason or discussion ; 
also, hatred of learning or knowledge. 

*833 Coleridge Table-t. t6 Feb , Misology, or hatred and 
depreciation of knowledge. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. 
(1853) 327 Bruno's scorn sprang from no misology. 1863 
Grote Plato II. xxiii. 155 Tinged with misology, or the 
hatred of free argumentative discussion. 

So MisoTogist, Misologue (mai’so-, mrsolpg), 
a hater of reason or discussion. 

x866 M. P. W. Bolton In/juis. Philos. 89 ‘Let us not’, 
replies Socrates, ‘ become misologues, as some persons be- 
come misanthropes’. 1871 Joivett Plato I.438 As there 
are misanthropists or haters of men, there are also miso- 
logists or haters of ideas. 1873 Mokley Struggle Hat. 
Educ. (>6 What statesmanship is that which ., invests its 
priests with a new function, and entrusts afresh a holy army 
of misologists with the control of national instruction? 

Misomere, obs. form of Midsummer, 
fMison. Obs. = Misy i. 

x6oi Holland Pliny xix. iii. II. 7 Of the excrescence 
name Misy [marg. or, Mison]. Ibid., Misy [ marg . or, 
Mison rather, according to Tuxneb.]. 1611 Florio, Alisi, 
a kinde of excressence of the earth called Misons passing 
sweet in smell and taste. 

Mison, obs. form of Mizen, 

Misoneism (maiso-, misonriz’m). [ad. It. 
misoneismo (Lombroso L'uomo delinquente (1889) 
I. 21), f. Gr. plao- Miso- + vt-os New : see -ism.] 
Hatred of novelty. Hence Misone'ist, a hater of 
novelty; Misonei/stic a. t characterized by miso- 
neism, 

1886 Pop. Set. Monthly Oct. 782 The fear of the un- 
known has been named misoneism. . . It is best exem- 
plified in children and savages, 1891 H. Zimmbrn in 
Blackw. Mag. Feb. 206/2 ‘What else is it but this that we 
call misoneistic ’, continues Lombroso, ‘ that prevents the 
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speedy acceptance of scientificimprovements’ ? 1891 Review 
of Rev. Jan. 83/2 The most thoroughgoing misoneist. 

t Misopi’Hion. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] An erroneous 
opinion. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde a Certayne tbynges . . of 
the whichebothe men .. and women. .haue conceauyd very 
erroniouse and misopinions. 1624 Bp. Hall True Peace- 
maker (1645) 102 Every fault is a. crime; every mis opinion 
an heresie. 1640 — Episc. 1. xii. 54 Were there not foule 
mis-opinions in the Churches of Corinth, Galatia, Thessa- 
lonica, Colosse? 1680 Waller Dm. Ml edit. 35 Nothing hut 
ignorance is the mother of this misopinion. 

Misordai-ned, pa. pple. [Mis- 1 2.] fa. Not 
guided or directed. Obs. b. Irregularly ordained. 
So f Misor claiming- vbl. sb., misdirection. 

c 1400 Mysordeyninge tsee Misordinance]. 1456 Sir G. 
Haye Law Amis (S. T. S.) 291 But hete, but wilfulnes of 
a disordinate lust, . . but favour mysordanyt. 1640 Bp. 
Hall Episc. n. xv. 172 A Nullity pronounced of those his 
misordained. 

Misoxder, sb. No w rare. [Mis- 1 4.] 

1 . = Disordkr (in various senses); absence or 
breach of order; confusion; disorderly conduct, 
misbehaviour. 

C1400 Ser y. Mandevelle 4 Cl. Souden (MS. Bodl. e. 
Museo 160, fol. in b). They by & selle by craft & gyn, 
Theyr mysordercawses alle myscheve. r494 Fabyan Chron. 
11. xlvi. 29 After hym reygned .xx. Kynges successyuely . . 
of the wliiche . . is no mencyon made eyther for their rude- 
nesse. .or discordaunt meanes, or maners. . the whiche mys- 
ordre Clerkes disdayned to wryte or put in memory, c 1313 
Bp. West in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. in. I. 182, I have be- 
gonne my Visitacyon in my Cathedrall Churche of Ely, 
wher I have ffounde suche Mysorder . . that [etc.]. 1586 
Cogan Haven Health ccxiv. (1636) 228 It is better to pre- 
serve health by sobriety and temperance, than by surfet and 
misorder, to make the body weake and sickly. 1646 R. 
Baillie Anabaptism (1647) Pref. A, When an Army is once 
.. put in such misorder as it begins to run. _ 1654 Z. Coke 
Logich 50 The misorder (aTaft'o.) in this motion is not from 
the soul. *849 H. Miller Footpr. Creat. ix. (1874) 160 The 
limbs seem to exhibit merely the amount of natural mis- 
arrangement and misorder. 

b. An instance of disorder; an ill-ordered pro- 
cedure or state of things. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 20 Except we . . Kerch out al 
connnyn fautys and general inysordurys. 1623 Camden 
Rem. (1636) 263 His Uncles .. with other of that faction, 
who sought to reforme the misorders of. . his Counselfours. 
a 1636 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 96, I will speak of the 
redress of some misorders very frequent in our Age. 1709 
Strype Ann. Ref. xlv. 462 Because he found still the Con- 
tinuance of that his misorder. 1883 Edgar Old Ch. Lift 
Scot. v. 234 To report to the Session what scandals and 
misorders existed within the bounds of his charge. 

+ 2. Bad or wrong order. In first two quots. 
with reference to the ‘ ordering ’ of clergy. Obs. 

1361 Burnynge of Paules Church , etc. (1563) O ij b, The 
order by whicbe oure Byshops and Priestes are made nowe, 
is more agreeing to the . . tradition of Thapostles than that 
misorder wherby the Popish prelates order their clergy. 
1563-83 Foxe-- 1. 4 M. 1693/2 Boner. Well Syr, what say 
yon to the Sacrament of Orders? Smith. Ye may call it 
the Sacrament of misorders. 1641 R. B. K. Parallel oj 
Liturgy with Mass-bk. 87 We follow punctually the mis- 
orders . . we cast the Epistles ever before and the Gospels 
behind. 

+ Miso-rder, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1] 

1. trans. To put into disorder or confusion ; to 
confuse, disturb. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccix. 223 The dougTiter of Canutus 
. .by whome many thy nges were mysse orderyd, and speey- 
ally by y» subtylytie of. this Erie Goodvvyn. 1330 Palsgr. 
638/1 Who hath mysordred these thynges sythe I weute. 

I dyd put every thyng in his ryght place. 1355 in Hakluyt 
(1599)262 That which shall be misordered by negligence. 
1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IE, iv. ii. 33 The Time (mis-order’d)doth 
. . Crowd vs, and crush vs, to this monstrous Forme. 

2. To ill-treat, ill-use. 

1330 Coverdale Spin. Per It xxviii. 265 When he was 
mocked.. scourged.. and most cruelly misordered and dealt 
with all. 1575 Camm. Gnrton v. ii. (Manly), Master Doctor 
vpon you here complameth That you and your maides 
snuld him much misorder. 

3. reft. To misbehave, misconduct oneself; to be 
disorderly or ill-behaved. 

1505 Rep. V ar. Coll. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 1901) I. 5 If there 
be any of the bretherne .. that messay or do in myssorder- 
ynge hyme selffe oneanenst another. 1372 A ct 14 Eliz. q. 3 
S a Every person or persons.. taken vagrant wandring and 
misorderxng themselves. 1588 Nottingham Rec. IN. 220 For 
misorderinge hym selfe in the sarmon time. 1740 Act 13 
Geo. //, c. 24 The County, .where such Person shall be so 
found begging, or otherwise mlsordertng him or herself. 

+ Misordered, a. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] 

X. Of disorderly behaviour ; ill-conducted. 

*329 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 274/1 Where were become 
al good ordre among men, if euery imsordrccl wretche myght 
alledge that njs mischieuous dcde was his desteny ? a 1368 
Ascham Scholem, t, (Arb.) 33 Fewe of them cum to any 
great aige, by reason of their misordered life when they 
were yong. 1603 Play of Studey in Simpson Sch. Shake, 
(1878) 168 Thou lewd misordered villain. 

2. Disordered, confused, deranged; irregular. 

*53® in Lett. Suppr, Monast, (Camden) 184 A better deade 
for the cpmen wealth and dew reformacion of the whole 
mysordered dyocesse can not be purposed. 1339 Primer in 
Priv. Prayers (1851) rot No agreement of opinions, hut, 
as it were, 111 a misordered quire, every man singeth a con- 
trary note, 163s Gouge Goa's Arrows 1. § 43 Anger is mis- 
ordered, when it is unadvisedly, or immeasurably moved. 
164S Rutherford Tryal 4- Tri. Faith (1845)31 Christ must 
oil the wheels of mis.ordered will. 1794 Mathias Purs, 
Lit. (1798) 397 This mis-order’d world, these lawless times. 


+ Miso-rdering, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mts -1 3.] 
a. Mismanagement ; misrule, b. Disturbance, 
e. Misconduct. 

*526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 61 In ony other euyl 
kepyng of thy syght, or misorderyng of ony other of all thy 
senses. 1333 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 1 8 Misorderynge of the 
saide riuer by casting in of dunge. 1623 Bp. Mountagu 
App, Ceesar 3 Any misbeing, disordering, misdemeaning in 
any point. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed. z) 8 
Who for misordering of his people was deposed by them. 

t Miso*rderly, a. Obs. [Mis- 1 6, 7.] Unruly, 
disorderly ; irregular, confused. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 28 Lest his ouermoch 
hearinge of you driue him to seeke some misorderlie sbifte. 
Ibid. 91 This kinde of misorderlie meter, a 1656 Hales 
Gold. Rem. 1. (1673) 164 Unruly and misorderly affections. 
1661 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) III. 213 Misorderly carriages 
tending to disturbance in the towne of Eastham. 

t Misorderly, ctdv. Obs. [Mis- 1 6, 7.] In a 
disorderly manner. 

a 1S57 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 36 The Scottis 
without any skaith fled mis-ordourlie. 1358 Kennedy Com- 
pend. Tract, in IVodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 142 Takand the 
place of authoritie mysordourlie on thame selfis. 1392 Stow 
Ann, 1146 Being taken begging, vagrant, and wandring 
misorderly Icf. Misorder v. 3, quot. 1572]. 

+ Miso’rdinance. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] a. Lack 
of order or regularity, b. Misconduct. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 84 Mys-ordynaunce [v.r. mys- 
ordeyninge] of dietynge. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Eo/ys 
252 b, Who can rehers eche sort of folysshenes That vs 
mysgydeth through our mysordynaunce? 

Misocdiua tion. [Mis- 1 4.] Improper or. 
dination. 1664 [see Misconsecration] 

+ Misomed, ppl- a. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 2 + *omed 
after F. orni adorned. (Cf. Orne«. 2 )] Unadorned. 

13. . R. Copland Hclyas Prol. in Thoms E. Eng. Prose 
Rom. (1828) III. 2 To take no regard to the languag niis- 
orned and rude. 

t Misowning, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 7.] 
Disowning. 

1661 J. Davies Civil Warres 3TI Manifesting an utter 
dislike and misowning of theirs and the kings proceedings. 

+ Misparr. Obs. In 5 myspayre. [/Alteration 
of Despair : see Mis- 1 9.] /Despair. 

14. . Sir Benes 4264 (MS. Cant, in Hall.) The kyng Edgare 
Dryveth the to grete myspayre [T/Y. A. tomeche te bismare]. 

f Mispa rlance. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. OF. mes- 
ptirlance •. see Mis- 2 and Parlance.] Evil speaking. 

c 1570 Pride 4 Lowl. (1841) 49 And praied witnesse of his 
fowle misparlaunce. 

Mispay, v. [a. OF. mespai-er\ see Mis- 2 and 

+ 1 . trans. To displease, dissatisfy; to anger, 
irritate. Obs. 

_ a 1225 Ancr. R. 198 Hwose..is wel ipaied 3; if heo is 
ipreised, & mis-ipaied gif heo nis itold swuch ase heo wolde. 
C1330 R. Brunnb Chron. iVace (Rolls) 7811 So he barons 
hem nought mispaye, NeJje comun folk afivaye. a 1340 
Hampolb Psalter cx xxviii. 23 If thou see any thynge in 
my way that is mispayand til the. c 1440 York Mysi. v. 64 
To do is us full lothe, pat shuld oure god myspaye. 1493 
Dives 4 Pauper 11, xix. i vj, If thou .. art nat myspayed 
whan thou heryst them [xc. oaths], thou takest goddes 
name in veyne. 

2 . To pay by mistake. 

1698 Land. Gaz. No. 3369/4 Whoever has Mispaid such 
a Bill, let him enquire of John Brassey. 

Mispeak, Mispeohe, obs. ff. Mis-speak, Mis- 

SPF.ECH. 

Misperfo’rm, w. [Mis- 1 I.] trans. To per- 
form improperly. 

a 1656^ Vines Lord’ s Supp. (1677) 172 The positive worship 
of God in sacraments is not easily either misperformed or 
neglected. 1663 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxiv. 87, 1 do 
not think any of your company can accuse me for misper- 
forming my duty. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. ii. 74 
The duties of the office . . were . . such as could not be ne- 
glected, or misperformed. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Entp. x, 
Todegradehimifhe rejected ormisperformed it [xu. his task]. 

Misperfo*rmance. [Mis- 1 4.] Improper 
performance. 

*684 Baxter Twelve Argts. § 4. ro Must we renounce the 
Communion with them all, or reserve exception against 
their faults and misperfojmances ? 1883 H. W, Beecher in 
A >ucr. Rev. Jan. 192 It is an argument against the misper- 
formance of duty, and not against the imperative duty. 

t Mispe rsoa, v. Sc. Obs. [Alteration of D19- 
ferson. by substitution of prefix : see Mis- 1 9.] 
trans. To treat (a person) with indignity. 

1523-4 Extracts Aherd. Reg, (1844) I. 44s For the misper- 
soiling of . . the merchandis . . in calling of thame ‘Coffeis*. 
*53° / bid. 134 Alex. Rutherfurd, bailzie, complenzeit in 
tugment that he was disobeyit, strublit, and mispersonit in 
the executioun of his office. 1613 Extracts Rec. Lanark 
(1893) 120 QuhiUe hie . , acknahaulege his offens in misper- 
somng the said Robert Lokhavt [cf supra, impersonit]. 

Mispersm'de,®. N OF rare QT Obs. [MIS- 1 !.] 
trans. To persuade wrongly or into error. 

*597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ixii. § a The teachers error is 
the peoples iryall, harder and heauier by so much to beare, 
as lie is in worth and regard greater that misperswadeth 
them. *635 Jackson Creed vm. ix. 86 Job’s wife did seeke 
to mispersuade him. 1710 Norris Chr, Prud. vii. 328 Tho’ 
he is misperswaded in so thinking. 

Misp er su a- sibleneBS. nonce-wd. Incapability 
of being persuaded. 

« 1684 Leighton Comm, t Pet. 5. 14 Sons of mispersua- 
sibleness [rendering 0 / vious jrjf anucOdas, Eph. v. 6J 


Mispersua'siosi. Now rare or Obs, [Mis- 1 
4.] Persuasion of what is erroneous ; wrong con- 
viction or conception. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. viii. § 13 Touching the 
sequele of your present misperswasious. 1597 Ibid. v. Ixviii. 
g 11 Suppose that some haue by misperswasion liued in 
Schisme. 1667 Decay Chr, Piety viii. 5r 7 Some misperswa. 
sions concerning the divine attributes, which do . . tend . . 
to the corrupting mens manners. 1707 in Hearne Collect. 
(0. H. S.) II. 50 To confirme people in their several mis- 
persuasions. 1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 207 Persons., 
under a fatal but invincible mispersuasion. 1834 O.vf Univ. 
Mag. I. 47 Till the misper.suat.ion is eradicated from the 
mind of the public. 

Mispickel (mi-spikel). Min. Also 7 -pickle, 

8 -pikel. [a. G. misfickel \ formerly also mispiitl , 
mispilt, of obscure origin.] Native arseno-sulpliide 
of iron ; arsenical pyrites ; arsenopyrite. Also altrib. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Minor 11. 7 All Silver Oars, .free from 
Flint, Blent, Cobolt, Mispickle, Glimmer, Wolferan. Ibid., 
Tiie Blent, Cobolt, or mispickle Oars. 1789 in Med. 
Comm, II. 350 Specimens of aerated barytes that contain 
ramifications of mispikei. i8or Chenkvix in Phil. Trans. 
XCI. 215 To ascertain the quantity of metallic arsenic in 
mispickel. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 681 Mispickel is a tin- 
white mineral, which emits a garlic smell at the blowpipe. 
Hence + Mispickljr a resembling mispickel. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Minor 1. 230 What is splendy, mis- 
pickly, glimery or spady. 

Mispla’ce, v. [Mis- 1 1.] 

1 . Irans. Toputinawrongplaceorinwronghands. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. ii. 44 lie haue this Crown of 

mine cut fro my shoulders, Before ile see the Crowne so 
foule mis-plac’d. c 1600 — Sonn. lxvi, And gilded honor 
shamefully misplast. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxi, If he 
have not washt a glasse well or misplaced a stoole. 1662 
Stilungfl. Grig. Sacrse in. i. g 9 Many times arguments 
may be good in their order, but they are mis-placed. 1727 
Bradley Fane. Diet. s. v. Florist , Handling a Flower, .is. , 
apt to misplace the Leaves. 1781 Cowi-kr Tahle-T. 39 The 
globe and sceptre in such hands misplaced. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4} I. 60 [The teeth] may be misplaced by 
incurvation, or projection, or obliquity. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1877; 1. vi. 489 Secondary authorities have 
altogether misplaced the date. 

b. To assign a wrong position to. 

1551 Recorde Cast. Know l. (1556) 157 To prooue that it 
[the earth] standeth in the myddle of the wurlde,..I wyll 
declare certayne inuincible reasons for confutation of them 
that mysseplace it. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 6 That 
..the Spaniards, in tlieir posterior charts, misplaced Solo- 
mon’s islands. 

t e. absol. To misplace one’s words. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. i. go Lib. Proue it before 
these varlets here thou honorable man, proue it. Esc. Doe 
you heare how he misplaces ? 

2 . To set (one’s affections) on a wrong object; 
to place (one’s confidence) amiss ; +to spend (time) 
unprofitably. Usually in pa. pple. (cf. next). 

1638 Wilkins New IVorld 11. (1684) 176 In the study of 
which, so many do misplace their younger Years. 1665 
Dryden Did. Emp. v. i, Your guilty kindness why do you 
mis-place? 1666 M. M. Solomon's Prescr. 82 Hast thou mis- 
plac’t thy heart on a treacherous Friend? 17x0 Palmer 
Proverbs 174 A man of honour isn’t therefore to be fool’d, 
because he has mis-plac’d his address. 1784 Cqwper Tiroc. 
50 Power misemployed, munificence misplaced. 1838 James 
Robber 1 . vii. 159 With that bright confidence which you 
shall never find misplaced, you have yielded your heart [etc.]. 

Mispla’ced, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] l'ut in a wrong 
place ; -devoted to a wrong object; hence, out-of- 
place, unseasonable, ill-timed. 

1593 Shaks. John tit. iv. 133 The mis-plac’d Iohn. 1683 
Bunyan Pharisee 4 Publican 51 This misplacing of Gods 
Laws, cannot . . but produce mis-shaped, and misplaced 
Obedience. 1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 3 F 3 Misplaced liber- 
ality. 1793 A. Young Example of France 58 Two words 
on this purity will not be entirely misplaced. 1797 Burke 
Regie. Peace hi. ad ink., The loose, misplaced stones.. of this 
rough, ill kept.. French cause way. 1814 Lamb Let. to Cole - 
riitge 13 Aug., One’s romantic credulity is for ever mis- 
leading one into misplaced acts of foolery. 1891 Hardy 
Tess xxxiii, The incident of the misplaced letter. 

Mispla’cement. [Mis- 1 4. J The action of 
misplacing or the condition of being misplaced ; 
wrong position. 

1633 H. More A n tid. A th. App. Wks, (1662) 159 Thestory 
of tiie misplacement of certain Mountains on the Earth. 1676 
— Remarks 93 The measure of misplacement of the parts 
of the matter of the Universe. 1876 Bhistowe Th. 4 Pract, 
Med. (1878) 867 Misplacements of the kidneys. 1881 West- 
cott & Hort Grk. N. T. II. 301 The confusion arising out 
of tiie misplacement of the incident. 1906 J. H. Moul- 
ton Grant. N. T. Grk. I. 84 A very curious misplacement 
of the article occurs in the 6 i?o\vs of Jn. 12 8 . 

Mispla ciug, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] = prec. 

162a Bacon Holy War Wks. 1827 VII. 131 An omission 
which is more than a misplacing. 1706 A. Bedford Temple 
Mas. ix. 192 The Misplacing of the Accent. 1891 A theuanim 
31 Oct. 584/1 The erroneous dates have led to much mis- 
placing of the letters. 

Mispla’ut, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To plant 
auiiss; spec, in Fencing (see quot. 1767). 

X692 Dryden Cleomenes n. i, Thou art .. Misplanted in a 
base degenerate Soil. 1767 Ff.rgussun Diet. Terms Small 
Sword 13 To Misplant, not to direct any thrust properly. 

Misplajr. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong play. 

1889 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. i Aug., A misplay of any kind 
would allow the score to be tied. j^Ouling(V. S.)XX1V. 
300/2 He was playing a steady, careful game,, .apparently 
wailing for Hovey’s misplays. 

Misplea'd, V. rare. [Mis- 1 1. AF. bad 
tnespleder .] trans. To plead wrongly or falsely. 
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1676 Bunvan Strait Gate § 44 Wks. (1692) 636/1 You that 
can tell how to misplead Scripture to maintain your Pride. 
1681 Hickeringill Sin Man-catching Postscr., Wks. 17x6 I. 
206 They suffer no Man’s Cause to perish, .by a word mis- 
placed, mis-recited or mis-pleaded. 

Mispleading, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3 : cf. prec.] 
Wrong pleading; a mistake in pleading. 

1532 Dial, on Laws Eng. it. xlviii. 121 The Iudges shall 
so instructe hym. .that he shall renne into no ieopardy by 
his mispleadyng. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 30 Any mys- 
pleading lacke of colour .. or jeofaile. 16.. T. Adams 
Forrest of Thornes Wks. {1629) 1039 And when the vpshot 
comes, perhaps the mispleading of a word shall forfeit all. 
1775 De Lolme Eng. Const. 1, x. (1784) 96 A mispleading, 
or the like transgression. 

+ Misplea'sance. Obs. [Mis- 1 7.] Grief, 

sorrow. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love i. iii. (Skeat) 1. 22 There shal no 
misplesau.ice be caused through trespace on my syde. 

t Misplea’se, v. Obs . [Mis- 1 7. Cf. OF. 

tnesplaire. J 

1 . tram. To displease. 

c 1430 Hymns Virgin (1867)90 Schulde neuere f?an J>is er}?e 
for bis erjie mysplese heuene king. CX450 Lovelich Merlin 
272 God. .Js misplesid. .whanneonySynneredoth him hate. 
1614 J, Davies Ed. in Browne Sheph, Pipe G 6 Sith the 
rude world doon vs misplease That well deseruen. 

2 . inlr. To be displeased with. 

C1450 Lovelich Grail xxvi. 87 Flegentyne. .hire preide 
hat sche sholde not with hire mysplese. Ibid, xxxvi. 356 
Wherfore his wyf gan there to mysplese. 

t Mispoi’nt, vJ Obs. [See Dispoint vJ and 
Mis- 1 9.] trans. To balk. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlix, Whan they apperceyued 
this, that they were myspoynted they saylled stray t to Depe. 

Mispoi’nt, vA Now rare or Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] 
trans. f a. To point with the wrong finger. Obs. 
b. To punctuate wrongly ; to mispunctuate. Also 
Mispoimted ppl. a., Mispoi’nting vbl. sb. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apopk, 87 b, The errour of mys- 
poyntyng with the fynger. 1567-9 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 
103 You haue purposely corrupted, and mispointed the whole 
place. 1582 Stanyhukst /Ends, etc. (Arb.) 157 The mis- 
poyncting of periods. 1635 Jackson Creed vm. xxxiii. 376 
Those sophistical Novelists who thus mispoint the words of 
his promise. ..Verily I say unto thee this day, thou shall be 
with me in Paradise. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. lit. vii. 
299 Ambroses mis-pointed reading. 1744 C. Wiu.ats Assize 
Serm. at York 26 This greatly mistaken passage, .could not 
possibly have been mistaken . . if it had not been first mis- 
pointed. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 307 Misprints and mis- 
pointings. 

t MispO’rt, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
import unlawtnlly. 

c 1630 Donne Serm. (1649) II. xxxiv. 305 When forain 
merchandize is mis-ported, the Prince may permit, or inhibit 
his Subjects to buy it, or not to buy it. 

Misprai’se, v. Now rare. [Mis- 1 1, 7.] 

1 .trans. To dispraise, blame. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 25842 Mai naman mis-prais j>e thing 
fie quilk es broght to god ending. 1340 Ayenb. 136 He 
prayzejx more \>e ofire f>e more he him-zelue mispraysefi. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Your Chyldren many yeris 
herafter shal be myspreysed and blamed therfore. 1850 
Blackie Aeschylus I. 196 Thus speaking, ye mispraise the 
holy rites Of matrimonial Plera and of Jove. 

2 . To praise amiss. Also absol. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. (1640) ix. 89 They, whom I have 
so mispraised, are the worse in the sight of God, for my 
overpraising. x888 F. T. Palgrave in 19 ih Cent, Sept. 341 
The natural frailty to mispraise and overpraise. 

3. ? Error for ; Misprize v\ 

1550 Sheph. Kat. vii. D vij, When any maketh a vow and 
misprayseth to doo it. 

t Mispride. Obs. rare — 0 , [f. Mis- 1 4 + 
Pride sb., after Misproud.J Improper pride. 

1530 Palsgr. 245/2 Mystakyng of a man selfeor myspride, 
onttrecvidance. Ibid. 613/2, I loke ashosshe, or aswasshe, 
as one dothe upon a thing by disdayne, or mispride. 

Mispri'ut, sb. [f. next.] A mistake in 
printing ; an error of the press. 

1818 in Todd, a 1834 [see Mis-script]. 1884 Q. Rev. Jan. 
215 The bibliographical information .. abounds in errors .. 
many of them no doubt mere misprints. 

Mispri'ut, v. [Mis- 1 i.j trans. To print 
incorrectly; to make a mistake in printing. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. vt. cxciv. 198 If Dame Nature had 
any thynge forgoten or mysprynted in her. 1532 More 
Confut. Timiale Wks. 772/x Leste there myght haue bene 
some ouersight. . by misse writing or mysse pryntynge those 
fygures of algorisme. 1598 T. Speght Chaucer's Wks. 
B obb vjj This place is misprinted, as well in misnaming 
of the signe, as the misreckoning the degrees of the sun. 
1629 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 97 Vega’s copie hath 
sanctification haply mis-printed, 1729 Fenton Wks. E. 
Waller, Observ. (1729) p. xix, Shillingsworth, Walter, Cid, 
have been constantly mis-printed for Chillingworth, Waller, 
and Sid. 1817 Coleridge Lett. (1893) 673 , 1 would that 
the misprinting had been the worst of the. .ill-usage. 
Misprisal (misprai’zal). rare. Also 7 -prizal. 
[f. Misprize vJ + -al 5 .] Contempt, disdain, scorn. 

1620 [J. Pyper] tr. Hist. Asirea vii. 230 The heauens.. 
will accuse me of misprisall [orig. Fr. mUcognoissance], if I 
line not for you. 165a Kirkman Cleric 4 Lozia 129 .If the 
sots raile against the misprizal that I make of it. 1897 
Marie Corelli in Lady's Realm Mar. 527/2 A marriage- 
vow sworn in falsification and misprisal of Love, 
t Mispri'S eiuent. Obs. [a. OF. mesprise - 
meat, f. mespriser Misprize vJ] Disdain. 

1482. Caxton Curiall 3 Therrour of mesprysement whyclie 
thou hast goten. 


Misprision 1 (misprison). Also 5-6 mes-, 
mys(se-. [a. AF. mesprisioun (whence Law-Latin 
misprisio) — OF. mcsprison, -prision mistake, error, 
wrong action or speech popular L. *minus- 
prwhensiBnem, n. of action f. *minusprmhendere 
(OF., mesprendre to mistake, act wrongly, mod.F. 
miprendre ) : see MiS-^ and Prehend v.] 

l . Law. A wrong action or omission ; spec, a 
misdemeanour or failure of duty on the part of 
a public official. 

1425 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 306/2 Suche misprisions and de- 
fautes of ye said Sherefs. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 22 § 1 
Mesprision by hym commytted and doon ayenst the Kynges 
moost royal persona. 1622 Callis Slat. Sewers (1647) 120 
To pronounce a Traytors judgement upon a Fellon, or a 
Fellons judgement upon a Traytor, is grand misprision. 
1648 Coke Un Litt, in. lxv. 139 If any man in Westminster 
Hall [etc.], .shall draw a weapon upon a Judge, or Justice, 
though he strike not ; this is a great misprtsion. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. xvi. II. 476 All defaults and misprisions where- 
by the king was injured or the law broken. 

b. Misprision of treason , of felony : originally, 
an offence or misdemeanour akin to treason or 
felony, but involving a lesser degree of guilt, and 
not liable to the capital penalty. As various 
statutes enacted that concealment of a person’s 
knowledge of treasonable actions or designs should 
be regarded as misprision of treason, this term 
came to be used as the ordinary designation for 
such concealment. 

Hence it was often supposed that the word misprision 
itself expressed the sense of ‘ failure to denounce ’ a crime. 
This imagined sense Sir E. Coke (followed by Blackstone) 
attempted to account for etymologically, assuming that the 
word was derived from the OF. mespris (mod.F. viepris : 
cf. Misprize sbi and vb) neglect, contempt. 

I 533~4 / d 25 Hen. VIII, c. 22 § 9 Yf any person, .being 
comvnaunded . . to take the seid othe. .obstynatly refuse that 
to doo.. that every suche refusall shalbe.. adjudged mes- 
prysion of high treason. 1551-2 Act 5 tr 6 Edit). VI, c. 11 
Provided also, .that concealment or kepinge secrete of any 
Highe Treason be deemed and taken only mysprision of 
Treason. 1572 Act 14 Eliz. c. 3 That yf any person or 
persons hereafter, .counterfayte any suche kind of Coygne 
..as is not the proper Coigne of this Realme. . .That then 
everye suche Offence shalbee deemed and adjudged mys- 
prision of Highe Treason. 1579 Expos. Termes of Laws.v., 
Misprision of felonie or trespasse. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. 1 19 Misprisions, .are. .generally understood tobeallsuch 
high offences as are under the degree of capital, but nearly 
bordering thereon : and it is said, that a misprision is con- 
tained in every treason and felony whatsoever; and that, if 
the king so please, the offender may be proceeded against 
for the misprision only. 1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho l II. vi. 
176 Amyas was guilty of something very like misprision of 
treason in not handing him over to the nearest justice. 

H c. transf. in popular use. 
a 1662 Heyhn Laud (1668) 54 It was almost made sin 
Heresie. .for any one to be seen in his company, and a mis- 
prision of Heresie to give him a civil Salutation as he walked 
the Streets. 1769 Junius Lett. ii. 12 A sort of misprision of 
treason against society. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. L (1866) 
134 The edict, .provided against all misprision of heresy by 
making those who failed to betray the suspected liable to 
the same punishment as if suspected or convicted them- 
selves. 1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta I. ix. 153 Guilty of 
mis-prision of flirting. 

+ 2 . Wrongful capture. Obs. 

1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 60/1 How ., owners of divers 
Shippes, that have, be commaundement of the Kynges 
Counseill, sent their Shippes to the See, and they nought 
sette in their Shippes Maisters ne Maryners, for their mes- 
prision on the See were putte in grete trouble. 

3 . The mistaking one thing, word, etc., for 
another ; a misunderstanding ; a mistake, arch . 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv, iii. 98 A Feuar in your bloud ! 
why then incision Would let her out in Sawcers, sweet mis- 
prision. 1590 — Mids. N, 111. ii. 90. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho, 

m. 17 By the misprision of the Brewer of English hoppes 
for Flemish hoppes. 1624 Sanderson Serm. I. 170 An 
earthly judge is subject to misprision, mis-information, 
partiality, corruption. 1630 Capt. Smith Tray, Adv. 
Ep. Deck, To prevent therefore all future misprisons, I 
have compiled this true discourse. 1644 Bulvver Chiron. 
X2i To use the Middle-Finger instead of the Index .. is 
much to be condemned. .. Paschalius alluding to the same 
misprision of the Hand. [etc.]. 1655 tr. Sard's Com. Hist. 
Francion xii. 30 Ho intended to have foysted into his 
Chamber the Coffer . . but by misprision he hid it in the 
Chamber of Raymond. X774 J. Bryant Mythot. II, 410 
The fable of the Horse certainly arose from a misprision 
of terms. 1817 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 114 Lady 
Jersey goes on calling Lord Morley Boringdon, and,. he 
endures this misprision. *846 J. C. Hare Mission of 
Comforter (1850) 193 The misprision of this passage has 
aided in fostering the delusive notion. 

b. Misprision of the clerk : a clerical error. 

[In Britton (I. 317, 318) AF. mesprisioun is used with re- 
ference to misnomer : mesprisioun de nouns, de vile.] 

1543 tr. Act 14 Ediu. Ill, c. 6 That by the misprision of 
the clerkes of euery place, no proces shalbe adnulled or dis- 
continued, by mistakinge in writynge one syllable or one 
letter to moche or to lytle. 1543 tr. Act 8 Hen. VI, c. 15. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Misprision of Clerks, a Ne- 
glect or Default of Clerks tn Writing, Engrossing or keeping 
Records. 

tc. A malformation: app. regarded as a 
mistake on the part of Nature. Obs. 

1650 Bulwer Anthrofomet. 16 To. preserve what is 
according to Nature, and in case of misprision to reduce 
unto the Naturall state, Ibid. 21a These misprisions of 
Nature in this Organical part. 

It d. Unjust suspicion. 


1657 Trapp Comm. Esther v. 2 Neither did he command 
her to the block, as Henry the eighth did his Anne Bullen, 
upon a meer misprision of disloyalty. 1705 in W. S. Perry 
Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. CIu 1. 136 Any temporary Misprisons 
we may for a short time (till the reason of the thing be 
duly considered) lye under at home. 

Misprision * (misprison), arch. [f. Mis- 
prize v . 1 after prec.] a. Contempt, scorn, b. 
Failure to appreciate or recognize as valuable. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1595) 1x9 [Such men] do 
of seruants become saweie :..of aduisers, arrogant : & con- 
sequently, running into euery misprision of others. x6oi 
Shaks. All's Well 11. iii. 159 That dost in vile misprision 
shackle vp My loue, and her desert. 1692 Dryden St. 
Euremont's Ess. 19 The Legions particularly had in great 
misprision the Adversaries Horse. 18x5 Scott Guy M, iii, 
Those, .persons who. .have their hearts barred against con- 
viction by prejudice and misprision. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Ca- 
tullus lxiv. 301 Peleus sister alike and brother in high mis- 
prision Held. 1895 Zangwtll Master i. viii. 96 It seemed an 
insult to Ruth Hailey, and a misprision of her kindly wishes. 
Mispri’ze, .sA 1 rare. Also 6 mes-, 6 , 9 -prise, 
[f. Misprize zl 1 : cf. OF. mespris , mod.F. mepris .] 
= prec. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii, vii. 30 Mammon was much dis- 
pleased, yet no’te lie chuse But heare the rigour of his bold 
inesprise. a 1843 G. Field in C. R. Leslie Mem. Constable 
(1843) xi. 1x6 Our most eminent landscape painters. .have 
been subjected .. to frequent misprise and neglect. 1898 
T. Hardv Wessex Poems 154 When I found you, helpless 
lying, And you waived my deep misprise. 

+ Mispri'ze, sbfi Obs. rare— 1 . [Belongs to 
Misprize vP Cf. OF. mesprise , mod.F. mdprise .] 
Mistake. 

1590 Si'Enser_ F. Q ii, xii. 19 A_ goodly Ship . . Which 
through great disaveuture, or mesprize, Her selfehad ronne 
into that hazardize. 

Misprize (misprai-z), w. 1 Also 5-6 mes- 
pryse, 5-9 -prise, [a. OF. mesprisier, -priser 
(mod.F. mipriser') = Sp. menospreciar, Pg. me- 
lt os prezar L. *minuspretiare : see Mis- a and 
Prize v. Cf. Meprize v.] trans. a. To despise, 
contemn, scorn, b. To fail to appreciate the good 
qualities of. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey liii. (1893) 94 A mescreaunt named 
arnus which mesprised certeyn poyntes of the fayth. 1530 
Palsgr. 635/1 He that mespriseth his betters it shalbe longe 
or he thrive. 1549 Compl. Scot. iii. 28 He that misprisis 
the correctione of his preceptor. 1599 Shaks._ Much Ado 
in. i. 52 Disdaine and Scorne ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Mis-prizing what they looke on. 1637 Heywood Royal 
King ir. iv, It sorrows me that you misprise my love. 166a 
tr. Amyraldus’ Treat, cone, Relig. ii. iii. 205 By misprising 
and debasing his own worth. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. v. 
xxx. Less lik’d he still that scornful jeer Mispris'd the land 
he lov'd so dear. 1894 Blackmoue Perlycross 23 Her fine 
qualities, .were misprised and under-valued. 

f Mispri’ze, vd Obs. Also 5 mes-, myspryse, 
6-7 misprise, [fi OF. mespris, pa. pple. of mes- 
prendre to commit a crime (mod.F'. mlprendre). 
Cf. comprise, reprise.] 

1 . intr. To commit an offence, do wrong. 

1485 Caxton Paris <$• V. (r868) 48, I..knowe in myself 
that I haue mesprysed [orig. i'ay grandetnent mesprisj and 
fay lied toward you. C1489 — Sonnes of Aymon ii. 39 
Ye mysprysed sore whan my brother, .ye made thus sham- 
fully deye. a. 1300 Melusine 79 Yf in eny poynt forsayd [I] 
haue myssaid or mesprysed. 

2 . trans. To mistake, misunderstand. Also with 
clause arid absol. 

1598 B. Jonson Case Altered iv. I, Monsieur Gaspar. . 
misprise me not. 1624 Middleton Game at Chess v. iii, 
How you misprize ! this is not meant to you- ward. 1657 
W. Morice Coena gnasHkoirt) De£ xv, 206 There are some 
that misprise their faults to be their perfections. 

Mispri zed, ppl. a. 1 [f. Misprize w. 1 + -ed k] 
a. Despised, scorned, b. Not appreciated. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvit. exit. The best amends I 
can, I vow to make To my misprised slander’d Piety. 1822 
Hazlitt Table-t. Sen n. xi. (i860) 228 Such misprized 
obligations. 1880 McCarthy Own Times Ixvii. IV. 529 The 
misprized Tiberius. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 396 
The pangs of misprised love. 

t mispri*zed, ppl- a A Obs. [f. Misprize vA 
+ -ED 1 .] Mistaken. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 74 You spend your passion 
on a mispris’d mood. 

Mispri-zer. rare. [f. Misprize vL + -er 1 . 
Cf. OF. mespriseur.] A despiser. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625)31 Some other mis- 
prizers of my courtesies. 1884 19 th Cent. J uly 132 The 
misprizer of the spirit and the worshipper of the body. 

Misprizing, vbl. sb. [f. Misprize w. 1 + -ingVJ 
= Misprision a . 

1485 Caxton Chets. Gt. 132 The mysprysyng that guy had 
doon in hys presence. 1539 Cromwell in Merriman Life 
Cf Lett. (1902) II. 205 For mesprising and avoyding of his 
abuses. i6ox Shaks. All’s Well nr. it. 33 By the misprising 
of a Maide too vertuous For the contempt of Empire. 1648 
W. Browne Polexander in. v. 145 Our misprising of men 
might make you doe the same to us, 1875 D. Greknwell 
Liber Human. 106 What can be a more ignoble misprizing 
of man’s true dignity, than to intimate, .that man has no 
natural thirst after righteousness? 

Misprouou’uce, v. [Mis- V i .] trans. To 

pronounce incorrectly. 

1593 Nordkn Spec. BriL, M'sex 1. 21 Sometime we finde 
names in England giuen of the French, and mispronounced 
as . . Beaulye for Beaulieu. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect, 
Wks. 1851 III. 268 They mispronounc’t and I mislik’t. 
i 1775 Sheridan Rivals 1. it, Mrs, Malaprop. .shall treat me 
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MISPRONUNCIATION. 

..with her select words so ingeniously misapplied, without 
being mispronounced. 1865 Dickens Mut. hr. 111. xiv. 119 
To correct Mr. Wegg when he grossly mispronounced a 
word. 1905 Athens um 8 Apr. 430/3 Daily do vve suffer 
from the conversation of persons., who misapply terms, 
mispronounce words. 

Mispronunciation. [Mis- 1 4.] Bad pro- 
nunciation. 

1330 Pai.sgr. 12 Lest the lerner shulde accustome any 
mispronunciation. 1832 tr. Sismondis Jial. Hep. iv. 103 
They were made to repeat —ceci and ciceri , and were, on 
their mispronunciation, immediately put to death. 1839 
R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jnd, Geog. Soc. XXIX. 234 
The words Tanganyenka and Tanganyenko used by Dr. 
Livingstone.. are palpable mispronunciations. 

M ispropo'rtion, sb. [Mis- 1 4, 7.] Lack of 
proportion. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Re/!. (1848) I. 213 The temporary 
deformityand misproportions of immaturity. 1847 H. Bush- 
nell Ckr. Nurture (1861) via. 219 A certain misproportion 
is induced which distempers all our efforts. 

Mispropo*rtion, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. * To 
join without due proportion’ (Johnson), 
t Mispropoutiouateness. Obs. [Mis- 1 4, 
7.] = Disproportionatenjgss. 

1387 Golding De M ornay xiv. (1592) 223 Mans Soule .. 
is troubled by the distemperature or misproportionateness 
of the body. 

Mispropou’tioned,///. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Badly 
or wrongly proportioned. 

1532 Huloet, Misproporcioned, inejfigiatus. 1387 Gold- 
ing De Mornay xiv. (1592) 222 A mishapen and mispropor- 
tioned head. 1637 Earl Monm. tr. Partita's Pol. Disc. 73 
This monstrous body of the Roman Empire being composed 
of almost incompatible, ill-govern'd, and misproporcioned 
parts. 1710 M. Henry Christ. No Sect Wks. 1857 II. 458/1 
When.. the exercises of devotion are either. .misplaced or 
misproportioned. 1879 Dowden Southey iii. 76 The rage 
of Popery working in nis misproportioned features. 

Mis proud (mispruird), a. Obs. exc. arch. 
[Mis- 1 6.] Wrongly or wickedly proud ; arrogant. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3047 §yf pou for strenkpe be 
mysproute, And hast bastful wrdys and loude. a 1400 Hylton 
Scala. Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xiv, And yf ony man wolde 
lette his mysproude wyil he wexith fells & wrothe. 1545 
Raynold Byrth Manky tide Piol. B vij, Vtterly abhorryng 
..all fardyng, paynting, and counterfeit cast colours : which 
of some dampnable and mysproude people be dayly vsed. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen VI , 11. vi. 7 Impairing Henry, strength- 
’nmg misproud Yorke, 1603 Chapman, etc. East-.o. Hoe ill. 
ii, Ah thou misproude Premise, dar'st thou presume to 
marry a Ladies sister? 1810 Scott Lady of L. v. xxvi, 
Thy mis-proud ambitious clan. 1864 Miss Yonge £k. 
Golden Deeds 169 A bold but misproud and violent prince. 

t Mispro'ving, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 7 + 
Prove v. — thrive.] Falling off, failure. So Mis- 
pr owing///. a., failing, unsuccessful. 

1342 Udall Erastn. Apoph. ioi b. To laye vnto y* Goddes 
yfaulie of quail lyng and mysprouyng. 1798 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XVI. 204 By too thin planting I am subject to more 
[Disproving crops. Ibid. 209 If I try any fresh experiment, 

1 never condemn it for misproving one year. 

Mis pirn ctuat e , v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. and 
intr. To punctuate incorrectly. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia v, The writer who neglects punctu- 
ation, or mis-punctuates, is liable to be misunderstood. 1897 
Daily News 3 Sept. 6/a A mispunctuated sentence. 

So XKispunctua'tlon, wrong punctuation. 

1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. (18x4) III. 65 Omissions 
which alter the meaning, or mispnnetuations which destroy 
it. 1879 W. S. Simpson in Mem. (1899) 87 , 1 have corrected 
one or two mispunctuations. 

1' Misque’me, v. Obs. [Mis - 1 7 .] trans. To 
displease, offend. 

1 c 1393 Plowman's Tale 647 But if any man these mis- 
queme, He shal be baited as a here. 2658 Phillips Mis- 
gneam, (old word) to displease. 

Misquota-tion. [Mrs- 1 4.] a. Inaccuracy 
in quoting, b. An incorrect quotation. 

*773 Johnson Note on Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. v, The mis- 
quotation of stall-worn for stall-worth. 1833 Dickens Sk. 
Itoz, 'Tales ix, He could never sit by and hear a misquota- 
tion from the ‘ Swan of Avon ’ without setting the unfortu- 
nate delinquent right. 1807 Lewes Hist. P/tilos. (ed. 3) I. 
90 He is guilty of a very gross misquotation of Aristotle. 

Misquo’te, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To quote 
incorrectly. 

1596 Shaks. i lieu. IV, v. ii. 13 Looke how we can, or 
sad or merrily, Interpretation will misquote our lookes. 
1699 Collier Def. Short View 36 Because I Misquoted 
Was ling Air, for Wafting Air. 1771 Junius Lett. Ixi. 316 
You answer.. by misquoting his words, and mistating his 
propositions, 2833 Lytton Ritnzi 1. i, They .. misquote 
Latin over their cups. 2891 Law Times XCII. 28/2 Mr, 
Besant.. accused Mr. Willis of intentionally misquoting him. 

absol. 1809 Byron Bards 4 Rev. 66 With just enough of 
learning to misquote. 

So Misftuo-ter ; Misquo ting vbl. sb. 

2673 [R.. Leigh] Transfi. Reh. 247 His disingenuity is 
visible in his. .misquoting of Thorndikes passage of Schism. 
1830 Btackw. Mag. XX vlll, 894 We are sad misquoters. 
Misra'te, v. Now rare. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. 
To estimate wrongly. Also Misra ting vbl. sb. 

2624 Heywood Captives 1. i. in Sullen 0 . PI, IV. 212, 
I have bethought m«e better nowe to keepe This business 
secrett. .And not to make it ^ublicke and this honest Pur- 
pose of myfie by that meanesmisreated. a 2626 Bacon Ordin. 
Admin, Chanc. (1642)2 Any pretended misrating ormlsvalu- 
ing. a 1677 Barrow ^ ernt. Wks. 3686 III. xxix, 317 Either 
assuming false, or mounting true advantages. 1691 Norris 
Prar.t. Disc. 65 By this means we shall mis-rate both Persons 
and Things. 1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title 
ill. 139 A boy, who. .greatly migrates her endowments. 
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Misrea'd, ®- [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To read or 

interpret wrongly. 

1809 J. Barlow Columb. x. 368 War sure hath ceased; or 
have my erring eyes Misread the glorious visions of the 
skies? 1831 Robertson Sernt. Ser. 1. xvii. (i8f',6) 297 Let 
not the rich misread the signs of the times. 2879 Feoude 
Caesar x iii. 189 He misread the disposition of the great body 
of citizens. 

So Misrea-der ; Misrea-ding vbl. sb. 

2847-8 DeQuincev ProtestautismWks. 1858VIII. rsoThe 
New Testament had said nothing directly upon the question 
of slavery; nay, by the misreader it was rather supposed 
indirectly to countenance that institution. 1849 H. Miller 
Footpr. Creat. xv. (1874) 300 The hypothesis involves a mis- 
reading of the geologic records. 1866 Kingsley Hereto. I. 
iii. 105 note , ‘ Ulcus Ferreus’, says Richard of Ely; surely 
a misreading for uncus. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 210 
A misreading of the clause. 

Misrecrtal. [Mis- 1 4.] An incorrect recital 
or account. 

2339 Act 31 Hen. VIII c. 13 § 16 For mysrecitall or non 
recital! of leases. 1634 Jrnls. Irish Ho. Lords (1779) I. 20 
The Lords of the Committee perused the Journal-Book., 
and amended what Mistakes and Misrecitals they found. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 23 Though founded upon a 
misrecital. 1830 New Eng. Hist. 4 Gen. Reg. IV. 309 It is 
drawn up with technical accuracy.. .A misrecital would have 
then been fatal to the suit. 1863 Kinglake Crimea I. xvii. 
330 The Turkish Government soon detected in it not only 
a misrecital of history, but [etc.]. 

Misreci'te, v. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To recite 
incorrectly ; to give a wrong account or rendering 
of. Also absol. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. (1641) 49/2 If the Gre- 
cians doe not mis-recite. 1396 Bacon Max. Com. Law xxv. 
(1630) 97 The reference of the Pattent, the date whereof was 
mis-recited. 2628 Coke On Litt. 46b, If a man .. mis- 
recite a lease in point materiall which is in esse, a 2723 
Burnet Own Time iv, (1724) J. 639 They [,rc, words] were 
often ill heard and ill understood, and were apt to be mis- 
recited by a very small variation. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. xii. (18761 II. 419 The committee reported on the 29th 
of March, after misreciting the order of reference to them in 
a very remarkable manner. 

So Misrecrting vbl. sb. — Misrecital. 

1372 Act 14 Elis. c. 14 Any suche Mysnamynge, Mysrecyt- 
ing or not true namynge or recy tinge. 2688 Pridbaux Valid. 
Orders Ch. Eng, 70 That misreciting which you charge me 
with. 

Misre'ckon, v. [Mis- 1 i.] 

1 . trans . To reckon, compute, or calculate (an 
amount) incorrectly ; also, to make a wrong cal- 
culation in respect of (a certain number). 

2524-5 R ec - Si- Mary at Hill (1904) 330 For xxix //of wax 
whiche was MisRekonyd in the byil of her Acount. a 1553 
Udall Royster D. 1. iv. ( Arb.) 28, I am not so olde, thou 
misreckonest my yeares. 2614 Raleigh Hist. World n 
(1634) 421 It is a familiar error in Josephus to misreckon 
times, 1669 Stukmy Mariner's, Mag. v. viii. 27 The mistake 
of a quarter of an Inch . . may make you misreckon a Gallon 
in the Content. 2717 Berkeley Jrnl, Tour Italy Wks. 
1871 IV. 567 Avellino reckons ii doubt misreckons) 30,000. 

. fig- 2628 Bp. Hall Serin. Lds. Parlt. 5 Apr. 22 Bee sure, 
if we he fovgetfull, God will not mis-reckon his owne mercies. 
aiji6 South Sernt. (1727) VI. 397 His Heart misreckons 
him ; and therefore when he comes 10 rectify his Account 
by the Measure God takes of Things [etc.]. 

2 . pass., reft., and intr. To make a wrong cal- 
culation ; to be out in one’s reckoning. (Cf. F. se 
mecomptcrl) 

a. pass. 2330 Palsgr. 638 hr, I had rather paye to moche 
than to be mysrekened. 2386 in Ellis Orig. Le. t. Ser. 1, III. 
8 Wherein no doubt he was misreckened. 

b. rejl ■ 2603 F LOR 10 Montaigne 1. xxx. (1632) 103 He 

that hath once misreckoned himselfe is never seene againe. 
2667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 68 Thou misreckonest thy- 
self, when thou think’st My provision is almost spent. 

C . intr. a 1608 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 9° Where have 
I misreckoned, I pray you? 2614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 
11. ii, Drinke with all companies, though you he sure to 
be cirunke: you’ll mis-reckon tne better, and be lesse 
asham’d on’t. 2708 Swift Sent Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 1755 
II. 1. 6g[He] must allow himself out, though. .lie may not 
see in which article he has misreckoned. 2831 Carlyle 
Sort. Res. 1. xi, Wherefrom, if I misreckon not, your per- 
spicacity will draw fullest insight. 

1 3 . trans. To present an incorrect (esp. an 
exorbitant) account to (a person). Obs. 

2640 Brome Spar agi/s Card. nr. ii. E 4 b, Ex. Gen. Who 
would be troubled with such pinching guests ? Gar. I, tis 
good to misreckon such to he rid of ’hem. 2634 Whitlock 
dootomia 335 For Arithmetick ; who can misreckon a woman 
(they can men) in payments? 

Misre’ckomng, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Incorrect 
reckoning or casting of accounts; miscalculation. 

2540 Palsgr, A cola sins b iv. To helpe to vndo hym with 
mysse reck -nynge and false dyce. 1562 J. Hevwood Prov. 
4 Epigr. 1 1867 . 162 Misrecknyng is no payment. 2647 Trait 
Comtn.' a Tim. ii._ 18 As inconsiderate Mariners, by mis- 
reckoning of a point, they have missed the haven. 179* 
Phil. Trans . LXXXII. 103 By these precautions, almost all 
possibility ofa nffsreckoning was prevented. 1845 Lo. Camp- 
bell Chancellors Jxxxix. (1837) IV. 203 Seeing Cord Norris 
had not observed it, he went on with bis misreckoning often. 

Misrecolle*ct, v, [Mis- 1 j.J trans. and 
intr. To, recollect wrongly or imperfectly. (A 
favourite word of Bentham’s.) 

2787 Bentham Def. Usury vi. 49 If I do not misrecollect, 
I remember instances, a 1832 — Mem. 4 Corr. Wks. 
1843 X.60 He received, if I misrecollect not, the sum of 
£ 1000. ■ 

-So Misrecolle’ction, 

1802-1* Bentham Ration. Judic . F.vid. (1827) IV. 261 To 
enable him.. to reflect upon it,, without danger of misre- 
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collection. 2828 Champion 20 Dec. in A thenseum (1891) 26 
Dec. 865/3 Onhvion, or misrecollection of the past. 

t Misrede, V. Obs. Also 4 pa. pple. mi.sirad, 
mysrad. [OF. misrsedan - M Du. , ldu. tnisraden, 
OHG. misser&ten (G. missraten ) ; cf. ON. mis- 
rdbit (neut. pa. pple.) : see Mis- 1 i, and Rede 
v., Read v.] trans. To misadvise. Also absol. 

c 960 /Etnelwold Rule St. Benet Ixiv. (SchrSer 1883) 117 
^if geferrteden pame r;ed on semtenum gebeahte misredaS 
[re r. missraadaS]. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 215 penne cumeft 
pe werse to sume mannes heorte..and pus him misredeS. 
<22300 K, Horn 308 Sore ihc me ofdrede, He wolde horn 
misrede. 1320 Cast. Love 427 Ac as a Mon mis-l-rad [ed. 
Hall, mysradj On vche half lie is mis-bi-lad. 1340 Ayetib. 
184 pe ilke pet ylefp li^tliche uint ofte pet me him. .misret, 

t Misrega*rd, sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] Lack of 
regard, respect, or care ; neglect ; contempt. 

2342 Recokde Gr. Arles (1640) To Rdr., Contempt or 
misregard of learning. 2396 Spenser F. Q. iv viii. 29 When 
as these rimes be red With misregard. 1637 Gillespie Eng. 
Pop. Cerent, iii. iv. 30 There was also a great contempt and 
misregard shewed to the King. 2655 tr. Sard's Com. Hist. 
Francion xit. 31 He found a small Seal.. by mis-regard 
huddled in amongst the rest. 

t Misrega-rd, V. Chiefly Sc. Obs. [Mis- 1 !.] 
trans. To have no regard for ; to despise, disregard. 

2582 Reg. Privy Council Scot. (2880) III. 470 Thay wald 
gif his Majestic occasioun. .to think bis letter, .misregard it. 
2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 453 The Kings safe Conduct he 
mis-regarded, giuing it neyther Respect not trust. 1697 
in A. Fergusson Laird of Lag (1886) 247 They having mis- 
regarded all former admonitions of the Synod. 

Hence t Misrega rder, one who disregards. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. v. 228 Beeing vntamed Sauages, and 
mis regarders of ciuility. 

t Misrehea-rsal. Obs. [Mis-i 4.] Mis- 
recital, misquotation. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parlt, VI, 49/1 Any mysrehersell of the 
premisses in any wise notwitnstondyng. 2323 More in 
Wordsw. Eccl. Biogr. (18531 H. 60 If it mishappen me.. for 
lacke for good utterance, and misrehearsa! to pervert., their 
prudent instructions. 2631 C. More i.ije Sir T. More 11828) 
332 They laid to his charge, .the. .misrehearsa! of Tindall’s 
arguments. 

t Misrehea-rse, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. 
To misrecite, misquote. Also absol. 

1533 More Debcll. Salem Pref., Wks. 931/1 The man hath 
..nnsse rehearsed them to make the reader wene. . I had 
written wronge. Ibid. xvii. Wks. 1009/1 He woulde make 
you wene here, that I bothe misserehear.se and misseconstrtie. 

t Misrejorn, v. Law. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 1 + 
Rejoin z/. 1 ] intr. To reply wrongly to a pleading. 

a 1623 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 398 No re pleader shall he 
notwithstanding that the Tenant haue. .misreioyned. 

t Misre ke, v. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 i + Keke &. 1 ] 
intr. To go astray. 

a 2230 Owl 4 Night. 490 Vor sumerestyde is al wlonk & 
dop mysreken momies honk. Ibid. 675 & sone may a word 
mysreke par mup schal ayeyn horte speke. 

Misrela-te, V. [MlS- 1 I.] trans. To relate 
or recount incorrectLy. Also absol. So Misre- 
la'ting’ vbl. sb., Misre;.a’tiou, incorrect relation 
or account; also Misrelatecl ppl. a., wrongly 
related or connected. 

1622 Bp. Mount agu Diatribes 489 It could not be, you 
should so often mistake, or mis-relate, if you had trusted 
your owne eyes. 1623 — App. Caesar 118 Historicall mis- 
takings, misrelatings. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rent, n, (1673) 
4 That if any thing were eit her omitted or niisrelated, it might 
be rectified, a 2663 Bramhali. Def. True Liberty Ep. Ded., 
To press home those things in writing, .(a course much to 
be preferred before verbal conferences, as being . . less su bject 
to mistakes and misrelations). 1674 Hickman Qninqnart. 
H ist. (ed. 2) 226 Some things done in England, and misrelated 
by the Doctor, must be rectified. 1892 Pall Mall G. 16 July 
3/1 Here are two flagrantly misrelated participles. 

t Misrelrgion. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.J False reli- 
gion. So t Misreli’gious a. 

1623 Bp. HM.l,Best Bargains Wks. (1625) 518 The eternall 
state of their soules hath not seemed too deare to cast away 
vpon an ill bargaine of mis-religion. 2625 — Contempt, O. T. 
XVIII. Seduced Prophet Ibid. 23.0 No pestilence should bee 
more shunned then the conuersation of the mis- religious. 
2648 British Bell-man 1 Perjury and Lyes in their Mouths, 
Falshoods, Treasons, Misveligior.s in their hearts. 

Misreme’mber, v. [Mis- 1 i.] 

1 . trans. To remember wrongly, imperfectly, or 
incorrectly; to have an imperfect recollection of. 
Now chiefly dial., to forget, * disremember 

2533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1139/1 Not the 
pacifier but my selfe was ouersene in that place wylh a litle 
hast, in niisse remembring one worde of his. 2641 Lo. F i nch 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692- 1.226 He who twice upon Oath 
with time of recollection, could not remember any thing of 
such a Business, might well a third time misremember some, 
what. 2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. vi. 80 [Words| may be 
..mistaken, perverted, or mis-remembered by the hearers. 
2802-2* Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) I. 270 't he 
qftener a man has had to give an account of a fact the less 
likely be is tohave forgotten it or in any point rnisremembered 
it. 2852 Cari.vle Sterling 1. i. 8 A tumult having risen 
around his name, .so that he could not be forgotten, and 
could only be rnisremembered. 2856 Lever Martins xv, 
He forgets many a thing, but no man living can say that he 
ever rnisremembered a duel. 2890 W, A. Wau.acf. Only 
a Sister? xxix. 325 A doctor — ..I misremember his name. 

2. absol. or intr. 

a 2631 Donne Lett, to Pers, Honour <16 51) 191 He is prac- 
tising for the Mask, of which, if I mis-remernber not, I writ 
as much as you desire to know in a letter. 1713 Derham 
Ph us. Theol. 64 note, A Cave, which (if I misremember not) 
was lined with those Stalactical-Stones. 2825 W. Taylor 
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in Robberds Mem. (1843) II. 454, I did not like to write to 
you without the book at my elbow, least I should misre- 
member, 1841 Lever C. O'Malley xcix, ‘ What do they call 
the convent'/’ ‘ It is a hard word, I misremember 
So Misreme'mtorance rare. 

1542 Recorde Gr. Aries (1575) 338 You would not haue 
me trust to mem orient ill I were better experte, leasle often- 
times I happen by misse remembraunce to bee abused. 1831 
Mackintosh Hist. Eng. II. 200 Every misremembrance 
into which hurry or faintness plunged her. 

t Misre'mpe, v . Obs. [? f. Mis- 1 i + Remp ».] 
intr. 1 To go astray. 

a 1250 Owl .4 Nighty 1787 Telle ic con word after worde 
& if pe pinkp }>at ic misrempe pu stond ayeyn and do me 
crempe. 

Mlsre'Uder, v. [Mia-li.] trans. To render 
or interpret incorrectly. So Misre'ndering vbl. sb. 

1661 Boyle Style of Serif t. 64 The misrendring of the 
Original Particles. 1674 Scheffer Lapland ii. 59, I sup- 
pose they are both mistaken, and misrender’d them leaden 
darts. 1693 Answ. Treat. Just Measures 39 Those who 
so mistook and misrendred the design of the Brethren. 1871 
Lightfoot Revision, New Test. iv. 178 4 Your devotions’ is 
not a misrendering but an archaism, signifying ‘ the objects 
of your worship’. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 468/1 He 
would not admit that Shakespeare would allow Burbage to 
misrender Hamlet. 

Misrepea't, v. [Mis- 1 I.] trans. To repeat 
incorrectly. 

1615 Bacon Charge agst. Mr. I. S. in Resuscitatio (1637) 
61 Because I will not mistake, or mis-repeat, you shall hear 
the Seditious Libell, in the proper termes .. thereof. 1643 
Prynne Fresh Discov. 36 He misrepeats, and misapplies 
some Passages of mine, a 1715 Burnet Own Time n. (1724) 
1 . 296 Words, they said, might be misunderstood, misrepeated 
and denied. 

Misrepo*rt, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] 

+ 1. 4 Evil report 1 ; unfavourable repute. Obs. 
14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xix, Without spot of tres- 
passe or of blame Of mysreporte in hyndrynge of our name. 
I SS 3 T. Wilson Rhet. 59 b, Anymisreport or evil behavior 
ofourpartyhere tofore. 1589 Cooper A dmon.xi They, .shall 
often light into . . misliking of many, and thereby get mis- 
report. 1697 Stillingfl. Disc. Trinity 42 The mis-report 
of him came from his zeal against Sabellianism. 

2 . A false or erroneous report, as of the actions 
or character of a person. 

X530 Palsgr. 583/1, I hynder ones promocion by my mysse 
repot te. 1535 Coverdai.e Num. xiv. 37 Because they brought 
vp a myszreporte of the lande that it was euell. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. fas. II Wks. (1711) 26 The king 
at first was loth to lend an ear to misreports and calumnies 
of a man lately so well deserving. 1736 Carte Ormonde I. 
312 The apprehension he lay under of those misreports. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xvm. vi. VII. 193 An Aide-de- 
Camp made a small misnomer, misreportof one word, which 
was terribly important. 1901 A. Lang Magic <$• Relig. 44 
If they are all misreports .. what is the value of anthro- 
pological evidence ? 

b. without article, in generalized use. 

1335 Starkey Lett. p. xvii, Yf I had found truth in dede 
tiles thyngys wych by mysreport ther wyth you were com- 
mynly sayd. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 11. vii. (1602) 253 The 
one chargeth the other with words of misreport. x 06 o 
Ingelo Benito. Ur. 1. (1682) 65 You may have receiv’d 
misreport concerning him. X748 Richardson Clarissa (181 :) 
VliJ. 55 That I should., be the occasion . .of widening 
differences by light misreport. 

Misrepo’rt, v. [Mis- 1 i.] 

1 . trans. To report (a matter) erroneously; to 
give a false or imperfect account of (an event, 
statement, opinion, or the like). 

c 1430 Lydg. Compl. El. Knt. 605, I am worthy for to here 
the blame If any thing here misreported be. 1392 Greene 
Conny Catch. 111. 25 This tale, because it was somewhat 
misreported before. . .is set downe now in true forme, a 1641 
Bp. Mountagu Acts <y Mon, (1642) 230 He mis-reporteth 
Herods offspring and descent 1722 De Foe Plague Wks. 
(Bohn) V, 30 There has been heretofore much abuse in mis- 
reporting the disease. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 1857 
VI 1 , 60 H is behaviour . scandalously misreported by Bennet. 
1874 Motley John of Barneve Id I. iv. 203 Villeroyhad .. 
been making mischief., by reporting and misreportirig pri- 
vate conversations. 

+ b. const, acc. with inf. or pres. pple. Obs, 

1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalips 39 [They] boast themselues 
to be professors of the true faythe, and misreport thee to 
fojow a false doctrine. 1379 Fulke Heskius' Pari. 4 You 
misreport S. Peter being a Lord of the higher house. 

2 . To give a false report or account of the state- 
ments or opinions of (a person's. 

XS31 Latimer Let. to Baynton in Foxe A. 4 M. (1583) 
X747/1 Christ himselfe was misreported, & falsely accused. 
1673 Baxter Cath. Theol. II. 1. xx You wholly mistake and 
misreport us. 1699 Collier Def. Short Flew 127. He calls 
me an unfair Adversary, as if I had misreported him. 1862 
Rawlinson Anc. Mon. CItald. I. viii. 213 The probability 
would Seem to be, that Berosus has been misreported. 
f 3 . To speak ill of ; to slander. Obs • 

1334 More Comf.agst, Trib. n.Wks. 1209/2 Leste he should 
geue other folke occasion to . . misreporte hym for an hypo- 
cryte. . 1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. v. i. 148 A man that neuer 
yet Did (as he vouches) mis-report your Grace. 1623 in 
Ferguson & Nanson Munic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 280 James 
Blaklocke . . did misreport and slaunder the wife of Alex- 
ander Addle, .in calling her shepe stealer. 

+ 4 . intr. To give a false report {of). Obs. 

1372 Huloet, To misreporte of an other. 1379 W. Wil- 
kinson Confut. Fa>n. Love 10 If to slaunder and misreport 
be a worke of righteousnesse. 1601 J. Wheeler Treat. 
Comm. 62 The doings, which, .they. .doe. .misreport of. 

So Misrepo’rted ppl. a., Misrepo'rting vbl. sb. 
15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 11. 2014 Go forth litell boke, 
lesu be thy spede And saue the alway from mysreportyng. 


1607 Markham Caval. 1. (3617) 20 It shall appeare great 1 
honor to. our nation, and much shame to them who haue 
wrongd it with former tnisreportings. 1690 Lockf. Hum. 
Und. I. xxi. § 62 The wrong Judgment that misleads us,., 
lies in misreporting upon the various Comparisons of these. 
1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 543 A misreported exaggerated 
and ornamented recital. 

Misrepo rter. [Mis- 1 5.] One who mis- 
reports. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices ii. (1558) 87 Dishonest mis- 
reporters [orig. maledicos]. 1584 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
Ser. 1. III. 648 To stope the mouthis of misreportaris. _ 1624 
Gataker Transubst. 1x4 As this mis-reporter and mis-ex- 
pounder of him affirmetn. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) 
VII. 264 Let misreporters say what they will. 

Mi‘sre]>rese'nt, v. [Mis- 1 !.] 

1 . trans. To represent improperly or imperfectly; 
to give a false representation or account of. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. n. § 49 Those . .who had done 
them ill offices, and misrepresented their carriage to the 
King. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. n. ix. 390 Satan doth endea- 
vour to misrepresent God to troubled Souls. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver hi. viii, They had so horribly misrepresented the 
Meaning of those Authors to Posterity. 1846 Wright Ess. 
Mid. Ages II. xiii. 87 Popular tradition generally misre- 
presents the actions, but not the character of its hero. 1879 
Froudf. Csesar xxi. 352 He had been himself misrepresented 
to his countrymen. 

absol. 1671 Milton Samson 124 This, this is he . . Or do 
my eyes misrepresent? X822 Cobbett H cekly Reg. 9 Feb, 
362 If 1 had misrepresented, why not prove it? 

2 . To fail to represent correctly or adequately as 
agent or official representative. 

xSSoMiLiRepr. Govt. ( 1865) 53 The constituencies to which 
most of the highly educated, .persons. .belong. .are. .either 
unrepresented or misrepresented. 

So Misrapresemtad ppl. a ., Misre -presenting 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1688 Pulpit-Sayings 14 Such, who pretend to be clear 
from the Imputation of Misrepresenting. 1699 Collier 
Def. Short View 90 He understands the Art of Misrepre- 
senting. 1817 Dn.T. Chalmers in Mem. (1850) II. 140, 1 had 
previously read the misrepresented passage to Mr. Chalmers. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 28 Nov. 12/1 I t [a company] can recover 
the purchase money from the misrepresenting vendors. 

Mi ^representa tion. [Mis- 1 4.] 

1 . Wrong or incorrect representation of facts, 
statements, the character of a person, etc.; the 
action of misrepresenting. 

1647 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. (1701) I. 534 Those who 
have .. improved all opportunities . . by false Suggestions, 
Misrepresentations, and otherwise, for the destruction of 
this Army. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 5 The 
misrepresentation made by these men of the Bible, 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 50 r 5 Our Guides deceived us wiLh 
Misrepresentations and Fictions. 1814 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. (1838) XII. 9 Misrepresentation of facts is the 
common practise of the writers for newspapers. 1858 Ld. St. 
Leonards Handy-Bk, Prop. Law v. 26 A purchaser. .who 
makes an actual misrepresentation, which tends to mislead 
the seller. 1873 Helps Soc. Press, xxv 403, I never met with 
a man who bore misrepresentation with thorough calmness. 

2. ‘ Incorrect or unfaithful representation in the 
capacity of agent or official representative’ {Cent. 
Diet, 1890). 

Misreprese’ntative, sb. [Mis- 1 5.] One 
■who fails to represent others ; a bad representative. 

1862 New York Tribune 26 Jan, (Cassell), A better reply 
from that misrepresentative of Indiana. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
18 Apr. 9/1 Until the chairman appealed lor order his., 
opponents would not hear one of their misrepresentatives. 

Mi sreprese’ntative, a. [Mis- 1 6.J Not 
properly representative (of). 

1736 Swift Let. to Sheridan Wks, 1751 XIII. 147 The 
. .slavish Practices of those mis-representative Brutes. 1892 
Daily Tel. x8 Aug., The question before the country would 
be whether the representative or the misrepresentative 
branch of the Legislature should prevail. 1903 B. Kidd 
West. Civilization 99 Interpretations . . utterly misrepre- 
sentative of the real meaning of the phenomenon. 

Mlsreprese uter. [Mis- 1 5.] One who 

misrepresents. 

x688 Pulpit-Sayings 13 They must not take it amiss, if as 
they were misrepresenters then, they are esteem’d Mi-sre- 

f resenters still. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) IV. 332 
11 will and passion were dreadful misrepresenters. *760-72 
H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) II. 9 Lawyers . . are . . the 
pleaders and impleaders, represented and misrepresenters 
.. of our laws. 1813 Scott 3 Sept, in Fam. Lett. (1 894) I, 
ix. 306 All 1 have to fear.. is that some busy misrepresenter 
may whisper in the Regent's ear. 

Misrepu te, V. ? Obs. [Mia- 1 i.] trans. To 
estimate erroneously. Also Misrepu’ted ppl. a., 
wrongly reputed or estimated. 

1628 Gaule Prod. Theories (1629) 232 .Wis-dome chose 
there to bee misreputed, rather then Curiositie should be 
satisfied. 1643 Milton Divorce w They shall vindicate the 
misreputed honour of God and his great Lawgiver. _ *639 H. 
L’ Estrange Alliance Dm. (ffi. xoi Those Liturgies extant 
under the names of misreputed Authors. 

Misresemblance. rare. [Mis- 1 4.] + a. 

Want of resemblance or agreement. Obs. b. Bad 
likeness or portrait. 

a 1618 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 7s, I shall pick out 
some short mis-resemblances, or disagreements, between 
the common law, and. the civil law. 1822 Southey Ef. A. 
Cunningham Poet. Wks. 1838 III. 313 Return we now ... 
To a lighter strain ; and from the gallery Of the Dutch 
Poet's mis-resemblances Pass into mine. 

Misrule, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] 
fl. Disorderly conduct or living; misconduct; 
ill-conducted or irregular life ; excess. Obs. 



In quot. 1406 app. intended to he taken as two words (see 
Mis a.) rendering OF. male regie. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7952 Thow might meruell the mykell 
of my misrewle, But. pat wottes . . pat pare longes no loue 
. .To hym pat dressis for my dethe. 1406 Hoccleve La 
Male Regie 90 My freendes seiden vn-to me ful ofte, My 
mis reule me cause wolde a fit. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
slisop hi. xi, The cryme and mysrewle of his sone. 1494 
[see Misdemeanour * 1 b]. 1570 Levins Manip. 93/43 Mis- 
rewle, excessus, luxus. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 749, 

I haue seen houses as full of such prostitutes, as the schooles 
in France are full of children. They there vse much mis- 
rule, riot and wantonnes. 

2 . Bad rule or government (of a state, etc.); 
misgoverument ; the action of misruling or con- 
dition of being misruled ; hence (often), a state of 
disorder, anarchy, or rebellion. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 3 Where was euere ony 
cristen kynge. .pat helde swiche an household. .As Richard 
in pis rewme porn myserule of oper ? 1430 Rolls of Parlt. 
V. 206/1 The Abbot and Covent, .is in gret disolacion . . by 
the mysreule and dilapidacion of divers Abbottes. 1341 
A. Kerr in Hamilton Papers 1. 142 This mysrewill and 
breik upoun the Bordouris. 1637-8 in Burton's Diary (1828) 
II. 365 Misrule is better than no rule ; and an ill govern- 
ment . . is better than none. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 271 
And the loud misrule Of Chaos farr remov’d. . 1723 Pope 
Odyss, 1. 139 The heav’n born maid Enormous riot and mis- 
rule survey’d. 1777 Robertson Hist. A titer, vi. (1851) I. 
650 The authority of government had been almost forgotten 
during the long prevalence of anarchy and mis-rule. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xix, As the town is in misrule, _we two, 
Harry, will. carry her home. 1841 Gen. Abbott in C. R. 
Low jrnl. ii. (1879) 195 There is such misrule here, that the 
country never can be quiet; people are sent out for the 
express purpose of getting up rows. 

0. Lord (also Abbot , Master ) of Misrule : one 
chosen to preside over the Christmas games and 
revels in a great man’s house. Obs. exc. Hist. 

See Brand Popular Antiquities (18131 I. 387 seqq. ; R.T. 
Hampson Medii Aevi Kalendarium (1841) I. 116, 117. 

1491 in Excerpta Historica (1831) 88 To Ringley, lorde 
of mysrewle, upon a prest, £5. 2402 Ibid. 92 To Ringley, 
abbot of mysreule, £ 5. 1571 [see Lord sb, 14 a]. 1577-87 

Holinshed Chron, III. 1067/2 On mondaie the fourth of 
Tanuarie, the said lord of merie disports came by water to 
London, ..where he was receiued by Wause lord of misrule 
to John Mainard one of the shiriffes of London. 1633 R. 
Evelyn in Arcksol. (1817) XVIII. 333, 1 giue free leave to 
Owen Flood my Trumpeter, gent, to be Lo d of Misrule 
of all good Orders during the twelve daves. 1634 H. 
L’Estrange Chas. /, 72 That Christmas the Temple Sparks 
had enstalled a Lieutenant, a thing we country folk call a 
Lord of Misrule. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 323 Their 
Master of Misrule at Christmas. [1820 Scott Abbot xiv, 
A hall, a hall! for the venerable Father Howleglas, the 
learned Monk of Misrule, and the Right Reverend Abbot 
of Unreason 1] 

b. tremsf, and fig. 

1391 Lyly Endym. v. ii, Loue is a Lorde of misrule, and 
keepeth Christmas in my corps. 1623 Webster Duchess 
Malfi in. ii, Ant. I must lie here. Duck. Must 1 you are 
a lord of mis-rule. Ant. Indeed, my rule is only in the 
night 1660 South Serm. (1727) IV. i. 63 Their great 
Master of Misrule Oliver [Cromwell]. _ *822 W. Irving 
Braceb. Hall xxvi. 227 Slingsby . . who is not merely lord 
of misrule in his school, but master of the revels to the 
village. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet Let. viii. (1832) 99 There 
used to he a swarm of these small apparitions, in holiday 
time; and we called them children of the Lord of Misrule. 
1898 K. Grahame Golden Age 15, I [sc. the wind] am the 
strong capricious one, the lord of misrule. 

+ c. Show of misrule (? nonce-use) ; festivities 
such as those presided over by a Lord of Misrule. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions n. viii. x82_ Thei 
[sc. Brachmanes] couette no sightes, nor shewes of misrule : 
no disguisinges nor entreludes. 

Misrule, v. [Mis- 1 1.] 

+ 1. trans. To manage or control badly. Also refl. 
13.. in Hampole's Wks. (1896) I. 172 pe foule fende bat 
moue gostle men begils borou preway pontz of pryde pat 
misrewle here witte. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 59 Moche 
wo worth hat man pat mys-reuleth his Inwitte. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 170 Wher such thing falleth overal That eny king 
himself misreule. CX460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 19 Suche 
folk as misreule theire spendyng. 1530 Palsgr., 638/1 If 
you mysrule your selfe, you maye. .catche some disease. 

2 . To rule or govern (a country, etc.) badly. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 346 If he misreule that kingdom. 
1462-3 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 268 Engeland. .Whiche hathe 
be mysrewled 3erys sertayne. 1567 Glide 4 Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 197 Preistis . . Misreule the realm and court no 
moir. 1810 G. Chalmers Caledonia II. 11. v, 200 The Duke 
of Albany misruled his kingdom. 1883 Pall Mall G. 12 
Sept. 10/1 He pleaded guilty to being a disturber so long 
as Ireland was misruled by England. 

Hence Miartrling vbl. so. and ppl. a. 

<7x380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 2x4 For here synne & mysreul- 
ynge of hem self. 1839 Ld. Brougham For. Relat. Gt, 
Brit. Wks. 1837 VIII. 126 Like the knell of death to the 
hopes of the misruling few. 

Misruled, ppl- a. [Mis- 1 2.] 

1 . Disorderly ; lawless ; unruly. Obs. or arch. 

a 1400 Hylton Scala Perf. (W, de W. 1494) 1. xiii, A fals 
mysruled loue of man to hymselfe. c 1400 Apol. Loil, iox 
pat it [w. a vow] be made wip deliberacoun, pat pe purpos 
or entent he not misrewlid. 1493 A ci xx Hen, VII, c. 2 § 3 
Vagaboundes and other mysruled persones, 1532 More 
Confut. Barnes viii. Wks. 777/2 Agaynst murderers & theues 
and against al other viciouse & mysseruled persons. 1363 
in Robertson Hist. Scot. (1759) II. App. 13 Except we put 
better order unto our misruled papists. 1820 Scott A ntiq. 
xxvii, I may weel tak the tale hame to mysell, that hae led a 
misruled and roving life. 

2 . Badly ruled or governed. 

X829 F. ; Glasse Belgic Past. iiL 52 Misruled, nations in 
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vain wars engage. 1873 Brit, Q. Rev. LVII. 500 The state 
of Ireland . . was that of a misruled dependency. 

Misrtt’ler. rare. [Mia- 1 5.] fa. A disorderly 
person. 06s. Tb. A had ruler. 

1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4iG t I shall reproue & chastice 
the inysrewlers & mysdoers in the forsald toune. 1897 
Edin. Rev. July 1 Their tyrants and misrulers. 

+ MisrU'ly, a. Oh. [Mis- 1 6.J Disorderly; 
unruly. 

ci4xa Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 4376, I me repent of my 
misrewly [v.r. mysreulede] lyfe. 1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 
55 2 Misgoverned Maisters. ., and other misruly poeple. , 
1570 Levins Mattip, roo/ar Misruly, enormis. 1581 in 
Cath, Tractates (S. T. S.) 90 And knok the crouins of thame 
q u ha ar misreulie. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. vi. i. 89 And crub 
the rauge of his mis ruiy tongue. 

Miss (mis)., s6X Forms : 3-6 mis, mysse, 3-7 
misse, 4-5 mys, (5 myss, 6 mysbie), 6- miss. 
[Partly f. Mias vX; but other formations (likewise 
from the OTeut. *misso-) seem to have coalesced 
with this. In the sense of ‘loss' (branch I) the word 
may partly represent OE. *miss neut., * absence, 
loss’ (Sweet Anglo-Saxon Did.), or be ad. ON. 
missi-r mase. or missa fem,, ‘ loss ’. In some of the 
earlier examples of branch II (fault, mistake) the 
word appears to have been evolved (like Mis adv.) 
from the resolution of compounds of Mis- prefix 1 ; 
of similar origin are MHG., MLG., MDu. misse 
mistake, ill-success, Du. mis error. In the sense 
of ‘missing a mark’, etc. (branch III) it has not 
been found earlier than the i6th c., and may be 
purely a late formation on the verb ; cf., however, 
early mod.Du. misse ‘vanus ictus, jactus' (Kilian), 
which was developed from the adverbial use in 
misse slaan, to miss one’s stroke. Cf. also ON. 
d mis adv., so as to miss or fail to meet, whence 
the ME. on mis (see 4 below), later Amiss adv., is 
prob. adopted.] 

I. Loss, lack. (Cf, Miss vX IV.) 

1. The fact or condition of missing, having lost, 
or being without (a thing or person) ; loss, lack, 
privation. Const, of or genitive. (Cf. Missel 1 14.) 

c 1470 Harding Chron. ccxxx. iv, The kyng murthered . , 
The duke was wod, and frantike for his misse. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vir. ccxxix. 260 And whan he lefte his crowne, than 
fell honour downe, for mysse of such a kynge. 1313 More 
in Grafton Chron. {1:568) II. 783 When the wondriug of the 
cople cast a comely red in her chokes, of the which she 
efore had most misse. 1586 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl. 
iv. ii, As when an herd of lusty Cymbrian bulls Run mourn- 
ing round about the females miss. 1552 Nashe P. Penilesse 
b, If more regard were not had of him shortly, the whole 
ealme should haue a misse of him. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World II. v. v. § 4. 570 At Carthage, the misse of so great 
a person was diuersly construed. 1628-77 Feltham Re- 
solves 11. xxii. 40 An estate squander'd in a wanton waste, 
shews better in the miss, then while we had the use on't 
1886 Spurgeon Treas. Dap. Ps.cxliv. 15 Temporal blessings 
are not trifles, for the miss of them would be a dire calamity, 
fb. Observable lack. (Cf. Miss vX 15.) 06s. 
2689 S. Skw ml Diary 27 May, The main streets thwacked 
with people, and yet little miss of people in Feu-Church 
and Lumbard Streets. 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 248 
There was no miss of the usual Throng of People in the 
Streets. 

2. Disadvantage or regret occasioned by loss, 
absence, or privation of a person or thing. (Cf. 
Miss vX 16.) Chiefly in phrases, To have or find 
(a) {great, heavy, little) miss of ; to feel the miss 
of; there is no {great) miss of. Now dial, or 
vulgar. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 234 penne hi cumecS eft to pe chele, of 
hete hi habbefl misse. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 262 per mys 
nee mornyng com neuer here, e 1400 Destr. Troy 6707 Of 
soche a mon were a mysse burgh the mekyll world. 1523 
La Berners Froiss, 1. ccxix. 279 These two kynges..be- 
wayletl the lortle James of Bourbon, sayeng, that it was 
great damage of hym, and a great mysse of hym out of theyr 
company, 1540 St. Papers Hen, Fill, III. 205 Their shalbe 
greate myshe of tiler absentia, considering ther towardnes 
and goode experience, 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. 
xxv. (Arb.) 282 Heywood being loth to call for drink so oft 
as he was dry. .xayd I fin de great misse of your graces 
standing cups. '! 1608 Bacon Let. to Sir T. Bodley Wks. 
1830 X11. 91 In respect of my going down to my house in 
the country I shall have miss of my papers. 1657 W. Rand 
tr, Gassendi's Life Peiresc. 66 Leaving behind him a great 
misse of himself, at Padua especially, 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (*8ti) VIII. 114 We know the miss of you, and 
even hunger and thirst, as I may say, to see you. *751 
Elisa Hevwood Betsy Thoughtless II. 267 Agreeable as 
her conversation was, Mr. Trueworlh found no miss of her, 
as the lovely Harriot was left behind. 1797 Mrs, A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl I, 95 The poor servants will all have 
a miss of such a master as your honour. 1807 Asna Seward 
Lett, (1811) VI. 364 With such excellent qualities of head 
and heart [etc.] . , I think his professional talents will have 
no great miss of what are called the classics. 1860 Geo. 
Eliot Mill on FI. m. viil, I was determined ray son should 
have a good eddication : I'd none myself and I’ve felt the 
miss of it. 1901 * Rita ’ fill's Jrnl. 1. xx, I'm thinking ’tis 
now you’ll feel the miss o’ your mother, my dear. 

■f o. transf. A person missed, nonce-use. 

1x1631 Donne Eleg. xvl. Poems (1654) 95, I found my 
misse, struck hands, and praid him tell ..where he did dwell. 

. IL Wrong, mistake. (Cf. Miss vX V.) 

+ 3. Wrong, wrong-doing; offence, injury; a wrong, 
misdeed. With miss : wrongly, amiss. 06s. 

Hot always distinguishable with certainty from Mis adv. 
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at 225 Auer. R. 86 }if a moti..sei 5 & dec) so much mis 
pet hit beo so open sunne [etc.], a 1300 Cursor M. 24339 
To me his moder did )>ai pat mis. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
IVace (Rolls) 4784 poll bedes me mys & outrage! 1340 
Hampole Pr. Cense. 3289 Als Innocentes pat never dyd 

mys. 13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt, 2391 pou art confessed so 
clene, be-knovven of py mysses. c 1430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 
98 Repentynge pee of al pi mys. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 
352 Be war that yhe with myss deyme nocht my taille. 
a 1500 Bernard, de cura rei jam. {1870) 7/162 Ane aulde 
woman pat is Licherus and wyl not lef hit* mys. 1346 
Supplic. Poore Commons (1871) 79 Defer not (moost deare 
Soueraine) the reformation of this mysse. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. hi. ix. 2 What wonder then if one, of women nil, 
did mis? 1592 Shaks. Ven. (r Ad. 53 He saith, she is 
immodest, blames her misse. ci6ii Chapman Iliad v. 197 
Some other way I might repair this shameful miss. x6x6 
J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. xu 60 But if hee will for neithers 
[sake] quitt the misse. 

f ii. in alliterative association with mend , etc. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2760 Mendi pou most pat mis {viz, the 
slaying of Moraunt]. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS, 91 pou broghte thaym to blysse Thorowe mendynge of 
mysse. C1470 Henry Wallace iv. 64 Off this gret myss I 
sail amendis hawe. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 11. ii. 78, 

1 shalle amende all mysse that I haue done ageynst yow. 
1381 Satir, Poems Reform, x liv. 114 And tyme requyris 
amendement of missis, c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 

2 To mend the misses that ignorant custom hath bred. 
1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 164 To amend 
his awin misses, and to reforine abuses in his Court. 

f 4. Phr. on mis (cf. ON. d mis) = Amiss, q. v. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 17 pet is..pe stude & te time pe mah- 
ten bringe pe on mis forte doime. a 1350 St. Anastasia 202 
in Hors tin. A Itengl. Leg. (1881) 27 Ontnis po wurdes pou 
vnderstode. c 1420 [see Amiss adv. 5]. 

t 5. Witkoute{n) miss : without mistake or un- 
certainty; undoubtedly, certainly; = without fail 
in its older application. (Cf. MDu. sonder misse. ] 

_ a 1250 Five Joys of the Virgin in Rel. Ant. 1 . 49 There 
is joie ant eke bfisse. That ever last, wid-oute misse. 0x300 
Cursor M. 24758 Quat time and term pat pis bitidd. .1 sal 
yow mon wid-vten mis. 01430 Lovelich Merlin 208 And 
whanne the devel vndirstod al this, tlianne was he joyful, 
with-owten mis. Ibid. 308, 1366, 1388, 1454. 
f 6. Error, mistake. Oh. 

0x568 Ascham Scholem. u. (Arb.) 90 Without any great 
misse in the hardest pointes of Grammer. 

III. Failure to hit or attain. (Cf. Miss vX I.) 

7. Failure to hit something aimed at. 

Proverb: A miss is as goad as a mile (formerly f An 

inch in a miss is as good as an ell, etc.) ; a failure is a 
failure however near one may have been to success. 

1333 W. Watreman Far die Facions 1. vi. 89 He throweth 
his stone, fetching his ronne, and maketh lightly a narowe 
mysse, thonghe it be a good _waye of. 16x4 Camden Rem., 
Prov, 303 An ynche in a misse is as good as an ell. 1721 
Kelly Sc. Prov. 35 An Inch of a miss is as good as a span 
[misprinted spaw]. 1823 Scott Jrnl. 3 Dec. (1890) I. 32 
He was very near being a poet— but a miss is as good as 
a mile, and he always fell short of the mark, i860 Adler 
Prov. Poet. xi. 237 Walter., evades the blow but the miss 
stretches his antagonist flat upon die ground. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 163 What seemed hits and what seemed misses 
in a_ certain fence-play. 1887 Rider Haggard Jess v, He 
has just killed half a dozen . .partridges without a miss. 

b. Billiards. A failure to hit the object ball, 
on account of which the opponent scores : in 
certain circumstances considered the correct play. 
Phr. to give a miss — to avoid hitting the object ball, 
esp. with the intention of putting one’s ball in a 
safe position. The opponent is said to score a miss. 

1844 Mardon Billiards 29 In playing off, it is customary 
to give a miss in the baulk. Ibid. 115 Should the striker, 
when in hand, play at a hall in baulk, his adversary has the 
option of scoring a miss. 1807 W. Dufton Pract. Billiards 
iii. 42 The miss may be made with the butt or the point of 
the cue. i873_ Bennett & ‘ Cavendish ’ Billiards 345 In 
most cases a miss would be the game here. 

8 . Failure to obtain or achieve something. Now 

rare. 

1609 Sir E. Hoby Let, to Mr, T. IT. 15 Your debts were 
. . very clamorous : the misse of your preferment was 
grieuous. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. tiard. (1626) 
18 After first or second grafting in the same Stocke, being 
mist (for who hits all) the third misse puts your .Stocke in 
deadly danger. _ x66x R. L’ Estrange Interest Mistaken 
Pref. p. iv, Aerius turn’d Heretique upon the misse of a 
Bishoprick.. 1680 Baxter Ansvj. Stillingf. xxviii. 41 It is 

not. . the miss of a Complement or Ceremony, that makes a 
Man a Rebel. 1753-4 Richardson Grandison (1811) II. ii. 
12 If they have had no lovers, or. . have not found a husband, 
they have had rather a miss than a loss, as men go. 1834 
Gladstone in Morley Life( 1903) 1 . 112, Ionght to be thank- 
ful for my miss frc. failure to catch the Speaker’s eyal. 

9. Frmling. The omitting to lay on a sheet in 
feeding a printing-machine. 

x888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 

Miss (mis), sbf [Shortening of Mistress. 
Probably this oral shortening may have been suggested 
by the written abbreviations ‘Mis.* and *M la ’ (the latter 
representing the spelling mistris) which were common in 
the iS-r^th c. In the following quots, it is not quite certain 
that ‘ Mis (is not a mere graphic abbreviation. 

1606 C hoicc,' Chance, ty Change G 4 My Mistrisse . .did thus 
salute me. Seruante good morrow, what abroade so earlie 1 
..mistris quoth I, shall the sernant bee in bed after his 
Mis ? Ibid . H a, If your mistris haue a fine wit, and your 
wife, but a plaine vnderstamling , . if your mis. be kind and 
your wife dogged: wil you loue your mis. better then your 
wife?] 

1. A kept mistress; a concnbine. Less com- 
monly, a common prostitute, whore. 06 s. exc. dial. 

*643 Evelyn Diary June, The com’on misses [at Venice] 
..go abroad bare-fac’d. 1662 Ibid, 9 Jan., She being taken 
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to be the Earle of Oxford’s Misse (as at this time they began 
to call lewd women). 1673 (title) The Character of a Town- 
Misse. 1678 Butler Hud. m. i. 864 All women would be of 
one piece, The virtuous matron, and the miss. 1765 Bicker- 
Staffe Maid of Mill 11. x. 42 If one is a Miss, be a Miss to 
a gentleman I say. 1803 Mary Charlton Wife <S- Mistress 
IV. 214, I would rather chuse to see this child . . the wife 
of an honest man, than the Miss of a Nobleman. 1809 
J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 303 A Miss of the street. 1826 
J. Wilson Hod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 10 Can you believe 
what the newspapers said that the parents connived at her 
being Colonel Barclay's miss? 1889 in IT, IV. Line. Gloss, 
transf, 1700 Drydf.n Fables, Cock <5- Fox 56 This gentle 
cock.. Six misses had, beside his lawful wife. 
fig. 1678 Butlf.r Hud. m. 1.969 (1694) 51 Our Money’s 
now become the Miss Of all your Lives and Services. 

2. Prefixed as a title to the name of an unmarried 
woman or girl (not entitled to the prefix ‘ lady’ or 
some higher designation of rank). 

In modern use, when Miss is prefixed to the surname alone, 
e. g. Miss Smith, it normally indicates the eldest (unmarried) 
daughter of the family; in referring to the others the Chris- 
tian name is employed, e. g. Miss Ethel (Smith), (But for 
reasons of convenience the Christian names are often inserted 
or omitted without regard to this rule.) When the title is 
applied to several persons of the same name at once, usage 
sanctions two forms, viz. the Misses Smith and the Miss 
Smiths, the former being regarded as grammatically the 
more proper. 

1666-7 Pepys Diary 7 Mar., Little Miss Davis did dance 
a jigg after the end of the play. 1670 Flecicnoe Epigr. 43 
To Mis Davies, On her excellent dancing. Dear Mis, Who 
woud not think [etc.]. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. i, Enter 
Miss Hoyden, and Nurse. C1700 Farquhar Lmte .)■ a 
Bottle Epil., Oh Collier! Collier! thou'st frighted away 
Miss Cross. 1729 Swift Direct. Serv. xvi, Miss Betty 
won’t take to her Book. 1772 in J. L. Chester Westm. Abbey 
Reg. (1876) 416 Miss Catharine Ayrton ; aged three months. 
1826 Disraeli Viv.Grey II. iv. i. 171 Does my Lord Mau- 
fred keep his mansion there, next to the Misses Otranto? 
1870 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 112 The Miss Gaskells 
were staying with them. 1880 Theatre Feb. 1 18 As Adriano 
Miss Josephine Yorke looked and sang admirably. 

b. Miss fancy (dial, and colloq.) : an effemi- 
nate man. Hence Miss -Nancy ism, effeminacy. 

1824 Carr Craven Gloss, s.v. Nancy, A Miss-nancy, is an 
effeminate man, 1886 11 arper's Weekly 20 Mar. (Cent.), 
Ineffable silliness, sneering at the demand for honesty in 
politics as Miss Nancyism. C1898 Mrs. Lynn Linton in 
Speaker (1901) 20 July 453/1, I think a dash of femininity 
in a man is good ; hut I hate a ‘ Miss Nancy ’. 

c. A lady entitled to be addressed as ‘Miss 

1840 Hood Kibitansegg, Maniage xxiii, The Bride, who 

came from her Coach a Miss, As a Countess walk’d to her 
carriage. 

3. With ellipsis of the proper name. Not now in 
educated use. a. Without article, substituted for 
the name of a young unmarried lady, often equiva- 
lent to ‘ the daughter of the house ’, ‘ the young 
lady of the family.’ 

1693 Congreve Love for L. n. x. Oh, madam, you are too 
severe upon miss. 171* Swift Jrnl. to Stella 30 Dec., I 
saw the Bishop of Clogher’s family to-day; Miss is mighty 
ill of a cold. 1747 Garrick (title) Miss in her Teens. 1758 
Johnson Idler Ho. 33 r 24 Both the old lady and miss are fond, 
of . . collared eel. 1820 Byron Blues 1. 78 Is it miss or the 
cash of mamma you pursue ? 1888 J. Payn Prince of Blood 
xxviii. (1892) 229 ‘ I hope miss is not much worse ', he said, 
b. vocativcly. 

1667 Dryden Maiden Qn. ill, Adieu, Dear Miss ! If ever 
I am talse to thee again. 1670 [see 2]. 1740 tr, De Mouhy’s 
Fort. Cottniiy Maid (1741) L 60 And, Miss, since that is 
your Name, you shall go Home to your Parents. 17 66 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi, * My sweetest Miss cried my wife, 
*he has told you nothing but falsehoods.’ 18x6 Kirby & Sr. 
Entomol.J 1818) I. iox ‘D ear Miss (said a lively old Ladyto 
a friend of mine, a 1823 Forby Vac. E. Anglia s.v., Nor 
must one say, ‘ Pray, Miss, do you go to the ball this even- 
ing?’ 1830 Miss Yonge Henrietta's Wish iv. 49, ‘I beg 
your pardon, Miss,’ said she [rc, a maidservant]. 1901 ‘ Rita* 
Jill's Jrnl. 1. ii, He. .said, ‘ A pleasure, miss, I assure you’. 
..‘Miss’, I repeated... 1 Fancy calling me — “miss’’. But 
then he isn't a gentleman.’ 

C. In angry or contemptuous use. 

1906 Weyman Chippinge xxii, [A mother says] ‘You hate 
me!" Oh no, no ! ’ the girl cried in distress. ‘ V ou do, miss 1 * 

4. A. young unmarried woman ; a girl, esp. a 
schoolgirl, or one who has lately left school ; in 
modem use, often connoting the squeamishness or 
sentimentality characteristic of girls of such an age. 

In literary English use now only playful or contemptuous ; 
in trade use (distinguished from ladies and children, with 
reference to sizes or styles of articles of clothing), misses 
denotes girls of from about 10 to 17 years of age. The 
American diets, describe the word as being in colloquial and 
trade use. 

1667 Dryden Maiden Qu. n. i, Oh, my Miss in a Masque l 
have you found_ your Tongue? 0x700 B. E . Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Miss, . .a little Girl. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Miss, 
a Title given to a young Gentlewoman. 1713 Gay Ep. 
Burlington 75 Three boarding-schools well stock'd with 
mjsses. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 85 r 12 A knot of 
misses busy at their needles. 1796 Lamb Let, to Coleridge 
28 Oct., To fall out like boarding-school misses. 180* Mrs. 
E._ Parsons Myst. Visit II. 172 Very unlike a novel-reading 
Miss. 1842 Tennyson Amphion 81 The wither'd Misses! 
how they prose O'er books of travell’d seamen. *838 Mrs. 
Gore Heckmgton III, x. 213 Leave them [sc. whimsies] to 
such Misses as the Horsfords. 1880 Nation (N. Y.) 12 Aug. 
advt.. The Maples.— A Family School for Young Ladies 
and Misses. *885 Spectator 30 May 706/1 Happiest when 
under the tyranny of some small miss of two or three. 

5. = Mua. dial, and U.S. 

1836 Haliburton Clackm. (1862) 45X If Miss Corncob, 
your wife, ain’t here. *873 in Parish Sussex Gloss. 
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Kiss (mis)) sb. 3 Cards . [Possibly a use of 
Miss sb . 1 or of Miss sb?] At loo, an extra hand 
for which any of the players may discard his own. 

1767 Lady M. Coke Jml. 10 June(i889) 1 1 . 22 There was 
to be two tables at Lu. ..The partys were scanty; both 
tables play’d with ‘Miss’. 1861 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe 
(1862) III. 240 General Main waring had been looed in miss 
four times running. 1883 H. Jones in Encycl. Brit, XV. 
1/1 Each player in rotation . . looks at his cards, and declares 
whether he will play, resign, or take miss. 

Miss (mis), v .! Forms; x missan, 3-7 misse, 

4- 6 mys(se, mis, myse, 5-6 myss, 6 mish, 
6- miss; pa. i. 1-4 miste, (3 misste), 4-9 mist, 

5- 6 myst, 4- missed (also 5 -id, -yd, -ud, etc.) ; 
pa. pple. 3 ymyst, 3-4 imist, 4- (as in pa. t.). 
[OE. mi scan = OFris. missa, MLG., MD11., Du. 
missen, OIIG. miss an (MHG., G. missen), ON. 
miss a (Sw. miste, Da. miste, from the pa. t. and 
pa. pple.) OTeut. *missjan, f. participial stem 
* mis so- : see Mis- 1 .] 

1. j '.ram. To fail to hit, meet, or light upon. 

I . To fail to hit (something aimed at). Said 
either of the person aiming or of the missile. In 
OE. with obj. in genitive (cf. miss of, 23). 

To miss the cushion : see Cushion si/. 10 a._ 

Beowulf 2439 He miste mercelses and his mseg ofscet. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 366 The Bruce him myssyt as 
Wallace passyt by. a 1347 Surrey in Toilet's Misc . 1 Arb.) 
13 The palme play, where. .With dazed eies oft we..Haue 
mist the ball. 1603 F lorio Montaigne t. xxxiii, That 
ancient fellow, who, hurling a stone at a dog, misst him, and 
there withall hit . . his step-daine. 1646 Evelyn Diary 
iQhandosed.) 193 They were most accurate at the long-bow 
and musket, lately missing the smallest mark. 1664 Ingei.o 
Bentiv. 4 Ur. vi. 182 The next Course was perform’d much 
after the same manner, only Proselenes miss’d the Ring. 1748 
Anson's Coy. 11. iii. 148 The Purser .. fired a pistol at Cozens, 
which however mist him. 1813 Scott Rokeby iv. xxvi, 
The gun he levell’d— mark like this Was Bertram never 
known to miss. 1864 Tennyson Eh. Ard. 753 The babe. . 
rear’d his creasy arms, Caught at and ever miss'd it. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) I. v. 387 He.. missed the 
traitor, and slew another soldier who was near him. 

b. in fig. application, esp. to miss ones aim, 
one's (or the ) ma>k (see Mark ji. 1 7 e). 

1530 Palsgr. 638/1 If I mysse nat my marke, he is a busy 
felowe. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. iv. 4, I. .oft bane shot at 
them, Howe’re vnfortunate, I miss’d my ayme. 1604— Ham. 
iv. i.43 (Qo. 2). 1602 znd PI. Return fr. Parnass. iv. iii. 1926 
For that I misse this gaudy painted state, Whereat my 
fortunes fairely aim’d of late. 163s Fuller CA. Hist. ix. 
176 The Ministers or Brethren now missing their mark, 
abated much of their former activity. 1735 Pope Ep. 
Lady 128 The Pleasure miss'd her, and the Scandal hit. 
a 1800 Cowper Ep. to Prot. Lady 38 But ills of every shape 
and every name, Transformed to blessings, miss their cruel 
aim. 1855 Browning Grammarian's Funeral, This high 
man, aiming at a million Misses an unit. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. ix. § 1 Cromwell.. in his later years felt bitterly that 
Puritanism Itad missed its aim. 

e. Occasionally, of a missile, a blow, etc.: To 
cbance not to hit (some object or part, not neces- 
sarily aimed at) ; to pass by wiLhout touching. 

1749 Bracken Farriery Intpr. (ed. 6)_ I. 300 Gun shot 
Wounds are seldom or never deadly (provided they miss the 
very Vitals). 1859 Tennyson Vivien 781 One flash, that, 
missing all things else, may make My scheming brain a 
cinder. 

d. ah sol. (Phr. Hit or miss : see Hit v. 22.) 
c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 3872 Ones he smot 3 or on 8e ston, And 
miste, and sa3 Se water gon. 1333 Coverdale Judg. xx. 
16 With the slynge coulde they touch an beer, and not 
mysse. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 pul. 1. i. 214 Well in that hit 
you misse, sheel not be hit With Cupids arrow. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. TAez'euot's Trav. 1. xlix. 68 In cutting off 
Heads, they are very dextrous, and never miss. 1742 
Fielding J. A ndrews 1, xvi, I never saw a surer shoot at 
a partridge. Every man misses now and then, 1839 Tenny- 
son Vivien 349 The sick weak beast seeking to help herself 
By striking at her better, miss’d. i 865 Rkade G. Gaunt I. 
vi. 154 The longer and more steadily the duellist fixes his 
eye on his adversary, the less likely he is to miss. 

2 . Not to hit upon (the right path). Usually to 
miss one's way. (Also fig.) 

«i547 [see Missing vhl. sb , 2]. is82_N. Lichefiei.d tr. 
Castanheda's Cong, E. Ind. 13 b. The said Nicholas missed 
y“ channell, and ranne on ground. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , 
111. ii. 439 Say Wolsey.. Found thee a way.. to rise ill : A 
sure, and safe one, though thy Master mist it. 1667 Milton 
P. L. in. 735 Thy way thou canst not miss. 174a Fielding 

J. Andrews n. ii. He could not apprehend any mischief had 
happened, neither could he suspect that he missed his way. 
1800 A. Carlyle Aniotuog. 28 Their eldest son.., having 
missed the road.., fell into a peat pot._ 1822 Shelley tr. 
Calderon's Mag. Prodig. 1. 76 Take which [path] you will, 
you cannot miss your road. 

3 . To fail to obtain footing on (a step, plank, etc.). 
Also to miss one's footing , (Sc.) to miss a foot. 

J 4 * 55 ° Preiris Berwik 358 in Dunbar's Poems 1 1893) 303 
Freir Johine attour the stair is gane In sic wyiss, that mist 
he hes the trap, And in ane myr he fell. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang, T. n. 146 Till wee misse the bridge and fall 
into the ditch. 2670 [see Footing vbl. sb. 4]. 1783 Burns 
Halloween xxvi, She., mist a fit, an’ in the pool., she 
plumpit. 1816 Scott Old Mart, x, If he..dinna. .missony 
o’ the kittle steps at the Pass o’ Walkwary. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess tv. 159 Blind with rage she miss’d the plank, and 
roll'd In the river. 

4 . To fail to meet (a person with whom a meet- 
ing or interview was possible or intended). Also 
occas. intr. for reciprocal. 

1389 Nashe Returue of Pasquill Wks, (Grosart) I. 91, 


I ranne presently to the water side to discouer your comming 
in ; I wonder how I missed you? 1398 Shaks. Merry IV. 
111. v. 56, I will visit her, tell her so ;..I will not misse her. 
1663 Pefys Diary 27 July, Walked over the Parke to 
St. James’s, but missed Mr. Coventry, 1721-2 Pope Let. 
to Atterhury 14 Mar., I was disappointed . . in missing you 
at the Deanery, where I lay solitary two nights. 1880 
Meredith Tragic Com. 40 Then we missed : now we meet, 
b. Of a letter ; To fail to reach (a person). 

183^ R. M. Milnes in Life (1891) I. xi. 527 Lady Elles- 
mere's letter missed me altogether, although directed as 
I desired. 

5 . Phrases, a. To miss fire. Of firearms : To 
fail to go off. Hence fig. to be unsuccessful, to 
fail in his or its object. 

1727 Gay Begg. Op. 1. xiii. (1729) 16 May my pistols miss 
fire, a 1734 North Exam, 1. ii. § 160, I conclude only that 
Wilkinson was a Trapan, and after missing Fire [etc.]. 1837 
Dickens Pick w. vii, Never knew one of them miss fire 
before. 1838 D. J kkrold Men ofCkar. II. 166 That’s how 
a man’s brightest ideas sometimes miss fire. 1839 Reads 
Love me little i, She missed fire — Uncle Fountain, like 
most Englishmen, could take in a pun by the ear, but wit 
only by the eye. 

b. To miss stays {Haul.). To fail in the attempt 
to go about from one tack to another. 

1691 Lend. Gaz. No. 2687 '3 It was by reason he mist 
stays. 1738 Citron, in Ann. Reg. r. 83/1 The Invincible, oneof 
his fleet, . . missed her stays, and run upon a flat. 1821 Scott 
Pirate xxxiv, His mates.. have been here waiting for him 
till they have missed stays. 1893 F. M. Crawford Children 
of Ring i. 11 She was near missing stays. 
fig. 1883 Stevenson Trcas. 1 st. xxvi, I reckon I’ve 
missed stays h.I’m for my long home, and no mistake. 

II. trans. To fail to attain. 

6 . To fail to get, obtain, receive, or acquire; to 
come short of, go without (what it is possible or 
desirable to have). 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 3336 A met Sor was, it het Gomor, lie 
man is he bead, and nunmor, Him gaderen or Se sunne- 
sine, Elies he sulden missen hine. 1340 Ham pole Pr. 
Consc. 5266 And for fie godhede es ful of blisse, parfor be 
sight of it Jrai sal misse. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 189 
Man may mysse j?e myr]>e, ]>at much is to prayse. a 1430 
Lovei.ich Merlin 782 Whanne the devel aspide.. that his 
pray he scholde thus mis. 1582 Stanyhurst AEneis 1. 
(Arb.) 18 Through this wyde roaming thee Troians Italy 
mishing Ful many veers wandred. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 
11. i. 37 And so may I. . Misse that which one vnworthier may 
attaine. 1606 Bacon in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 41 Since 
the time I missed the solicitor’s place. 1634 Milton Comas 
925 May thy brimmed waves for this Their full tribute never 
miss. 1779 Johnson L. P., Denham (1868) 33 At the 
Restoration he obtained that which many missed, the reward 
of his loyalty. 1830 Miss Yonge Henriettas Wish iii. 29 
She could not bear that her husband should miss his yearly 
holiday. 1872 Tennyson Gareth 4 Lyncite 1265 So will 
my knight-knave Miss the full flower of this accomplishment. 
1879 Froude Caesar xi. 130 Catiline had missed the consul- 
ship, and was a ruined man. 

b. To fail to capture (a person, + a fortress). 
7596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, (S.T.S.) II. 468 Be- 
caus tha knew him not tha mist him, and sa he chaiped. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 94 Curroon. .attempting 
vamely Hasser, but missing it redelivers Rantos also into 
his enemies bands. 1889 ‘R. Boldrevvood’ Robbery under 
Arms xliii, What a muff Sir Ferdinand must be, he’s 
missed me twice already. 

e. Not to have the satisfaction of hearing, 
seeing, or witnessing (something). 

1841 H. Ainsworth Guy Fawkes iii. i, It has been a 
painful spectacle.., and yet we would not have missed it. 
1832 Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 181 Painful as were the 
revelations which ensued, I would not have missed them on 
any account. 1873 J owett JTato (ed. 2) 1 . 142, 1 would not 
have missed the speech of Protagoras for a great deal. 

7 . a. With inf. or gerund : To lail (to do some- 
thing). Now arch, or dial. 

c 1381 Chaucer Part. Fanles 75 Thou shalt nat misse To 
comen swiftly to that place dere. 1477 Norton O/ d. A tch. v. 
inAshm. (1652)77 Which would not mis.se. . to make laevir • 
ginis. c 1340 J . Heywuod FonrP. P. 368 (Manly), I thought 
ye wolde nat haue myst To make men lyue as longe as ye 
lyste. 1568 Jacob 4 Esau Prol , To send him a son by Sara 
he did not misse. 1664 Chas. II. in Cartwright Madame 
(1894) 159 Pardon me for haveing mist wriiing to you so 
many posts. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 499 TIP invention all 
admir’d, and each, how lire To he th’ in venter miss'd. 1733 
Tui.l Horse-Hoeing Husb. xiv. 196 In a dry Summer both 
sorts of Clover are apt to miss growing. 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, xxxiv, The whigs never miss to find it [sr. good ale] 
out. 1820 Keats Isabella xxvi, I was in pain Lest I should 
miss to bid thee a good morrow. 1869 B row king R big 4 Bk., 
Pope 1658 So, never I miss footing in the maze. 

b. To fail to achieve (an object). Cf. T b. 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.i 34 To make it plain that this 
order will misse the end it seeks. 1738 W esley Hymns, 1 But 
that Thou art viy Wisdom, Lord’ , My Soul would be 
extremely stirr’d At missing my Design. 1779 Johnson 
L. P., Cowley (1868) 6 He that misses his end will never be 
as much pleased as lie that attains it. 

f e. To miss (one’s) measure : to fail to 
measure correctly. Obs. 

1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 271 The Carpenters 
(missing their measure) had made it so much too short, 
d. To fail to accomplish (a stroke). 

1838 ‘ Crawley ’ Billiards (ed. 2) 29 , 1 attempted a difficult 
canon off the white— and missed it. 1888 J. Payn Myst. 
Mirbridge xxii, A man.. must he an angel indeed who 
misses his stroke at billiards without a murmur. 

8 . To escape, avoid. Now only dial. , exc. with 
adv. just, narrowly , etc. Also, + to get clear of, 
elude (pursuit). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 166 [The ball], .mysseth 
the hande & falleth to the grounde. 1367 Gudc 4 Godlie B. 


(S.T.S.) 126 Throw bis bitter deide I mis Of hell the dyntis 
dour. 1638 Sir T. H krbert Trav. (ed. 2) 23 A shark (a man 
eating fish, and who seldome misse the hook, out of too much 
greedinesses. *640 Glafthorne Wit in a Constable iv. Wks. 
1874 I. 223 The house anon I will enfonne you, and what 
way to take To misse pursuit. 1788 P. Henry in Amer. 
Oratory (1868) 10 (Stand. Diet.), Happy will you be, if you 
miss the fate of those nations, who . .have groaned under in- 
tolerable despotism. ivpiW. Jessop Rep, Nazdg. Thames 
14 A cut of 400 Yards wi 11 miss a very crooked and Obstructed 
Part. 1890 1 R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 278, I 
turned, .across country for Delhi, and after missing a few 
shots, rode one hundred and thirty miles before I stopped. 

with gerund. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 257 [This] made 
mee and my company as narrowly' to escape staruing . . as 
euermen did that missed the same. 1687 [see Narrowlv 
4 b]. 3736 Toldervy Hist. 2 Orphans IV. 94 A holder, 
who narrowly missed taking off the toes of Humphry with 
his carriage. 1814 Scott Wav. lxi. She. -once very nar- 
rowly missed introducing Waverley to a recruiting-sergeant 
of his own regiment. 

9 . To fail to take advantage of; to let slip (an 
opportunity, etc.). 

a 1628 Preston New Covt. (1629) 387 tnarg., Because men 
misse the time they fall into misery. 1672 Marvell Reh, 
Transp. 1. 198 How frequent opportunities have I mist. 
1772 Priestley Inst. Eelig. (1782; I. 338 Would the orator 
Tertullus have missed so fine a topic of declamation, had 
there been the least colour of truth in this story? 1827 
Scott Highl. Widow v, He thus missed an opportunity. .of 
doing much good. 1841 James Corse de Leon II, xi. 245 If 
we miss the precise moment, .we have lost the great talis- 
man for ever. 1902 T. M. Lindsay Church 4 Min. in Early 
Cent. v. 173 It was better to be imposed upon sometimes 
than to miss the chance of entertaining a brother Christian. 

b. To fail to catcli (a train, etc.); not to be in 
time for. (Cf. miss of 23 n.) 

1823 Dk. Sussex in S. Parr Wks . (1828) VII. 5 , 1 fear to 
miss the Post. 2842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 102 But 
put your best foot forward, or I fear That we shall miss the 
mail. 1856 [see Lie ».* 27 a]. 1886 Manch. Exam, iq Jan. 
4/7 Mr. Parnell himself was absent in consequence of 
missing his train at Crewe on the previous night. 

10 . To fail to see or perceive (something that is 
within view); to fail to ‘catch’ or hear (some 
part of what one is listening to) ; to fail to appre- 
hend or perceive intellectually. 

a. 1588 Tarlton's Jests (1844) p. xx, You may' see his goodly 
counterfeit Hung up on everie wall. You never can misse 
the likennesse, For everie bodieknowes.. His fathers lovelie 
visnomie. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 18 You are verie 
sencibie, and yet you misse my sence. 160$ — Macb. it. it. 
13, I lay’d their Daggers ready, He could not misse ’em. 
1610 — Temp. 11. i. 54. 1666 Pefys Diary 28 Dec., I sat so 

high and far off that I missed most of the words. 1690 
Locke Govt. it. vi. § 61 Wks. 1727 II. 175 The most blinded 
Contenders for Monarchy, by Right of Fatherhood, cannot 
miss this Difference. 1770 Johnson L. P., Savage (1868) 
320 Mr. Savage, .thought his drift could only he missed by 
negligence or stupidity. 1781 Cowfer Reiirem 458 What 
obvious truths the wisest heads may miss. 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, xli, Ye canna miss Widow Maclure’s puhlic, for deil 
another house or hauld is on the road for ten lang Scots miles. 
1835 Geo. Eliot Ess., Evang. Teaching { 1884) 164 He is 
meeting a hypothesis which no oneholds,and totally missing 
the real question. 1893 Liddon Life Pusey 1 . viii. 163 
Allusive writing is open to two objections ; Its point is 
missed by the majority of readers [etc.]. 

IH. trans. To omit. 

11 . To omit, leave out (usually, a part of what one 
is reading, reciting, or writing). Also with out. 

1530 Palsgr. 681/1 He hath a syngular memorie, he 
recyted al our hole comunycacion and myssed nataworde. 
1563-83 Foxe A. 4 M. II. 2047/2 Then thesaid Lane being 
somewhat abashed, said his Ueliefe to these words, which he 
missed vnawares : Borne of the virgin Mary. 1641 Smec- 
tymnuus Vind. Anew. § 2 The Heathens had a Monitor 
that led them along in their prayers, .that they might misse 
nor mistake no words. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xii, He has 
gone to church service with me fifty times, and I never heard 
him miss one of the responses in my life. 1818 Bykon Juan 
i.xi, If any actor miss’d his part She could have served him 
for the prompter’s copy. 1870 Toulmin Smith Eng. Gilds 
432 note. The transcriber by a slip of the pen has missed out 
words or parts of words. 

t b. To leave undone through inadvertence. Obs. 
1568 Grafton Citron. II. 747 All thinges were prepared, 
and no thing was missed. 

12 . To omit the performance of (a customary or 
expected action) ; to fail or neglect to keep (an 
appointment) ; to be exceptionally absent from 
(church, school, etc.) ; to omit to attend or be 
present at (some particular spectacle, ceremony, 
festivity, etc., out of a series or succession). 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. it. ii. 102 One . . that will not misse 
you morning nor euening prayer. 160a Ibid. nr. i. 92 (Qo. 1), 
For missing your meetings and appointments. 1638 Whole 
Duty Man v. § 34 He can never hnd in his heart so much as 
to miss a meal, c 1694 Prior Lady's Looking Glass 1 1 She 
would never miss one day A walk so fine. *711 Steele 
Sped, No. 51 F 6 Others never miss the first Day of a Play. 
1742 Fielding J. Andrews 11. iv, She. .rarely missed a ball, 
or any other public assembly. 1819 B’ness Bunsen in Hare 
Life I. v. 139 Mr. Thirlwall has never missed any Tuesday 
evening since, except the moccoli night. 1834 Hood Tylney 
Hall I. xii. 122, 1 remember the time when Dr. Cobb never 
missed a meet of the hunt. 1886 Ruskin Praeterita I. 368, 
I never missed chapel. 

1 * 13 . To pass by, overlook. Obs. 
x666 Bunyan Grace Abound, § 208 How many Scriptures 
are there against me? There are but three or four: and 
cannot God miss them, and save me for all them 1 
IV. trans. To be without; lack; Want. 

+ 14 . To be without, not to have, lack; to cease 
to have, lose. Also with away. (Cf, sense 6.) Obs. 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 20792 He wil noght tak {« cark on him 
Quar bat it be sua soght or nai, pou hir bodi be mist o wai. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 8000 f>e dampned bodyse salle 
fredom mys. 1377 Langl. P. PL £. xn. 101 As a man may 
nou3t se (jat mysseth his eyghen. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5646 
To paradys the soner go Heshal, .. Where that he shal no 
good misse. <11450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 50 Joure 
fadyrly love lete me nevyr mysse. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. An- 
dreis 80 Gif lie had not fled for feir, Gude Matchewell had 
mist his meir. 1628-77 Feltham Resolves u xxxiv. 50 He 
hath good Materials for a foundation : but missetb where- 
with to rear the walls. 

absol. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 35 To borow to date 
and to-morrow to mis, for lender and borower, noiance it is. 
a 1631 Donne Lett, to Pers. Honour (1651) 113 You have a 
fortune that can endure, and a nature that can almost be 
content to misse. 

+ b. To be missed : to be missing or absent; 
not to be found. 06s. 

£ 1374 Chaucer. Troylus nt. 537 If that he were missed, 
night or day, Ther-whyle he was aboute this servyse. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Kings x. 19, I haue a greate sacrifyce to do 
vnto Baal Who so euer is myssed, shal not lyue. 1596 D al- 
kymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 6 Of the Scotis onlie war 
mtsset twaknichtis,and of the commoun peple four thousand. 
+ e. Contextually, to do without. 06s. 

*533 Heywood Pard. <$• Friar Bj, This is the pardon, 
which ye cannot mysse. 1580 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 264 
Bringing vnto man both honnye and wax, . . both so neces- 
sary that we cannot misse them. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. 
ii. 3x1 We cannot misse him : he do's make our fire [etc.]. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) cl. 301 Learn dally both to 
possess and miss Christ in his secret bridegroom-smiles. 

15. To discover the absence of ; to perceive that 
(a person or thing) is not in the expected or 
accustomed place. Also {north.) + with away. 

c izoo Ormin 8919 Till J>att itt comm till efenn, & ta he}} 
misstenn Jie^re clnld._ <111225 After. R, 78 pe ueorSe time 
was poa heo hefde imist hire sune, & eft nine ivond. a 1300 
Cursor M, 17288+120 And when pai missed his body fast 
away pai fledd. 1375 Barbour Brucexix.^04 On themorn,.. 
The Ingliss host myssit avay The Scottis men. CX450 St, 
Cnthbert (Surtees) 5641 pe childe waked and his belt myst. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 827 They myssed hym and knewe 
not in what part of the worlde to make inquirie or serche 
for hym. 159* Greene Canny Catch, 11. 21 The farmer .. 
thrust his hand into his pocket and mist his purse. 1693 
Dry den & Earl Mulgravb Ess, Satire 47 Like her, who 
miss'd her Name in a Lampoon, And grieved to find her 
self decay’d so soon. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 280 r 4 This 
Man, whom I have missed for some Years in my Walks. 
1750 Gray Elegy iog One morn I missed him on the cus- 
tom’d hill. 1770 Sir J. Banks Jrnl. xvi. (1896) 376 , 1 took 
decoction of bark plentifully, and in three or four days 
missed it [jv.an ague]. 178* Cowpkr Gilpin 231 The post- 
boy's horse right glad to miss The lumbering of the wheels. 
1814 Scott Wav. Ixiii, It was sae dark that his folk never 
missed him till it was ower late. 1846 Browning Soul's 
Trap. 1. 198 Well, he paid my fines Nor missed a cloak 
from wardrobe. 

16. To perceive with regret the absence or loss 
of ; to feel the want of. 

1470-85 Malory Arthttr xvin. v. 731 Madame said sir 
Bors now mys ye sir launcelot. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. l. iii, Not want of sacrifice doth mee offend, Nor doe I 
misse thy alters daily flame. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 104, I 
miss thee here, Not pleas’d, thus entertaind with solitude. 
*779 Johnson L, P., Milton (1868) 44 Milton was too busy 
to much miss his wife._ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 524 
Every month his native land remembers and misses him 
less. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iii, I feel as if it would miss 
me, when I am gone so far away. 

V. Intransitive uses. 

+ 17. To go wrong, make a mistake, err. In 
OE. impersonal, const, dative of person. Obs. 

In some of the latest examples the word should perhaps 
be referred to sense 1 d. 

a 975 Canons K. Edgar xxxii. in Thorpe Laws (1840) II. 
250 Ac beo se canon him tet-foran ea^um ; beseo to, gif he 
wille, py lms pe him misse. c 1275 Passion our Lord 102 in 
O. E. Misc. 40 po seyde vre louerd crist .. Nymep gode 
yeme bat ye nouht ne mysse. Hwam ich biteche pat 
bred., He me schal bitraye, C1325 Spec. Gy Warm. 120 
And, what it is, i wole pe wEse, Vnderstond, bat pu ne 
misse. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. i. 230 , 1 telle the that 
thou myssest in thy sayeng in this byhalfe. 1562 Lbgh 
Armory 51 There you misse. For if you marke it, this is 
not like yh y ( went before, 01568 Ascham Scholem. 1. 
(Arb.) 26 If a childe misse, either in forgetting a worde, or 
in chaunging a good with a worse, 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple , H, Script., Starres are poore books, and oftentimes 
do misse. a 1700 Drvden Fables, Cock fy Fox 452 For art 
may err, but nature cannot miss, a 1754 Fielding On Con - 
versat. Wks. 1784 IX. 366 If. .men . . often err in their con- 
ceptions of what would produce their own happiness, no 
wonder they should miss in the application of what will con- 
tribute to that of others. 

+ 18. To be lacking or wanting. Const dat. (of 
person) or to. Obs. (Cf. Missing ppL a.) 

£1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 445 Nil I nought swere.. that 
he. . wolde of that him missed han ben sesed. 1535 Cover- 
dale Tosh. xxi. 45 And their myssed [i6tx failed] nothings 
pf ail the good that the Lorde had promysed . . it came eu ery 
whyt. <11536 1 uteri. Beauty ft Good Prop. Women ad fin., 
For grace doth neuer mys To them that vse good prayers 
dayly, 1589 Lyly Pafpt w. Hatchet Dd, There shall 
not misse a name of any, that had a Godfather. 1611 Bible 
j Sam. xxv, 7 Neither was there ought missing vnto them, 
all the while they were in Carmel. 1828 Scott F.M. Perth. 
xiii, ‘The heir of Thomas Randolph might have a better 
claim to be answered.’, ‘And, by my honour, it shall not 
miss for want of my asking the grace/ 

+ 19. To fail to happen, come, etc. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 325 Who loveth wel, it mai noght 
.Bot if that the! som weie finde. 1603 Florid Mon- 
taigne 1. xl. Death hath come, or it will not misse. 


+ 20. To come to an end, give out, fail. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 9964 pis castel es o beld and blis, par 
mirth es neuer mar to mis. £1374 Chaucer Troylus nx. 
1624 That, there-as thou now brought art in-to blts.se, that 
thou thy-self ne cause it nought to misse. c 1381 — Pari. 
Foules 40 Til the day gan misse. c 1460 Tommeley Myst. 
i. 66 Thou has. .giffen vs loy that neuer shall mys. a 1529 
Skelton i Now synge we* 71 And thou Shalt have blys | 
That neuer shall mys. 

21. To be unsuccessful : said of a person’s 
designs or the person himself. Now arch, or Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. + Jul. Prol. 14 What here shall miss, 
our toil shall strive to mend. 1662 Pepys Diary 3 Nov., 
Though we have missed twice, yet they bring such an ac- 
count of the probability of the truth of the thing, ..that we | 
shall set upon it once more. 1637 Dryden Hind ty P. 1. 149 
The bank above must fail before the venture miss. 1747 
in Col. Llec. Pennsylv. V. 137 If they miss i 1 their Schemes. 
1813 Scott Rokeby in. xxvi, If thy scheme miss. 

22. Of crops, etc.: To be abortive or unpro- 
ductive. dial. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew.Gard. (1626) 18 Put 
in euery such roomth three or foure Kirnels of Apples or 
Peares . • and that day Moneth following, as many moe 
(lest some of the former missel. 1826 in N. W . Ltnc, Gloss. 
(18891 s. v., The turnips have all missed. 1852 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. XI II. it. 2; 4 The seed has been known to miss 
occasionally. 

23. Miss of — . Chiefly Ohs. or arch. 

a. To fail to obtain, receive, acquire, attain to, 
or secure ; = 6 . (+ occas. miss on.) 

a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 581 pu hauest ymyst of fayrhede 
& lutel is pi godhede. c 1357 Lay Folks Calech. (T.) 379 
And man withouten merci of merci sal misse. c 1386 
Chaucer Shipman's T. 352 And if that I were riche . . 
Of twenty thousand sheeid shold ye nat misse. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf, 397 And of my seruyee you shall not 
mysse. 1599 Return fr. Parnass. 11. i. 638 , 1 had like have 
missed of this preferment for wante of one to be bounde 
for my truthe 1 a *625 Beaum. & Fl. Pi it at Sev. Heap. 1. 
i, For feare some poor Earle steale her, ’t has bin threatned 
To redeem morgag'd land, but he shall misse on’t. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hit’. 1. xix. iii 111 pleased for that they 
missed of the booty expected. 1712 Steele Spec t. No. 485 
T 3 He is that Sort of Person which the Mob call a hand- 
some jolly Man; which Appearance can’t miss of Captives 
in this part of the Town. 1742 Mrs. Montagu Lett. (1809) 1 1 . 
144 An animal that has missed of instinct, and not lit upon 
reason. 1835 Macaulay Ess., Mack ntosh (1852) 325/2 A 
project which, .had very narrowly missed of success. 1841 
F. E. Paget Tales of Village (1852) 505 Placed in a state in 
which., he cannot miss of everlasting happiness. x868 
Swinburne Blake 89 Compelled .. to an eternity of fruitless 
repentance for having wilfully missed of pleasure . . in this 
world. 

+ to. To make a mistake with, regard to. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. ir8 Er we departe, I shal thee 
so wel wisse, That of myn hous ne shaltow never misse. 
£1400 Solomon 30* in Adam Davy 97 And to knowe god 
& yue! pat I perof ne mysse. 

c. To fail to seize or capture ; = 6 b. 
a 1631 Donne Elegy on Mris. Bulstred Poems (1633) 70 
But thou hast both of Captaine mist and fort. *678 Donna 
Olimpia 32 Which indeed, as to his possessions, she effected, 
though sne missed of his life. 1737 Whiston Josephus , 
Hist. iv. ii, § 5 Titus . . had captives enough . . to satisfy 
his anger, when it missed of John. 1833 Whittier Pr. Wks. 
(1889) I. 262 They had missed of the old chief, but had 
captured his son. 

+ d. To be without, lack ; to cease to have, lose ; 

= 14 . Obs. 

<1x300 K. Horn (Ritson) 126 Hue wenden mid y wisse, 
Of huere lyve to misse. c 1325 Spec. Gy Warw. 418 
‘ peih sholen se god ' aperteiiche, In his godhede and in his 
biisse, Off which pei sholen neuere misse. £1439 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 486 Wyte it that ye have myssed of 
peas, For Charlemagne wylle noo thynge of it. 

e. To fail to accomplish (, a design) or realize 
(a hope) ; to fail in (an attempt or enterprise). 

arze$Leg. Kath. 65 1 pet peo he beoS icumene .. me to 
underneomene, moten missen prof. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 1 1. 
349 And I [have] bot on desire, of which I misse. <1x420 
Lydg. Assembly of Gods 108 Oft of myn ement hath he 
made me mys. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 321 
He never myssed of no thyng that he toke in hand, 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. 11, iv. 34 He hacfde 
missed of his enterprise, 1649 Milton Eikon. 2 Rather . . 
then that the People should not still miss of their hopes, to 
be releiv’d by Parlaments, 1662 Pepys Diary 1 Nov., 1 my- 
self did truly expect to speed ; but we missed of all. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety ii. r t Who can suspect that a cause so 
rightly dispos’d, should miss of its effect? 1703 Burkitt 
On N. T. Matt, xxvii. 27-31 _ The Jews missing of their 
Expectation of a Temporal King in Christ. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe ti (Globe) 503 If he miss'd of his Business outward 
bound, he was to go up to China. 

f. Not to find (a person or thing) where one 
expects or desires to ; to discover the absence of 
(a thing). Also, to fail to meet with (a person), 

*560 Da us tr. Sleida-ne’s Comm. 57 b, When they missed 
of their company, they wer in such a rage [etc.]. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 634 Grittus .. missing of the 
Moldauian, fell ypon Francis Schenden. x6xo Heywood 
Gold. Age iv. i. 54 We have mist of Saturne lately fled, 
x628Gaulk Tract, Theories 1x629) 367 They worthily misse 
of Christ, that seeke him where he is not. X721 Cibber 
Lady's Last Stake v. Dram. Wks. 1757 II. 226 They are 
certainly gone out that way, and Sir Friendly must miss of 
'em. 1769 Burke Carr, (1844) I. 172, I was unluckily in 
London and so missed of him. X889 N. W. Line. Gloss., I 
miss'd on him yisterdaay, though I look'd high an’ low fer 
him. 

g. To miss of one's aim : = 1 b. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. ui. it. vt. v, Penelope had a com- 
pany of suiters, yet all missed of their aym, X655 Loveday 


tr. Calprenides Cleopatra in. 222 Oroondates enrag’d to 
have miss’d of his aime, drew his sword and threw himself 
after Artabon. 1771 Foote Maid of Balk in. Wks. 1799 II. 
234 Projects, the most prudentially pointed, may miss of 
their aim. 1876 Lowell Ode for July 11. iii, Time has 
a quiver full of purposes Which miss not of their aim. 

h. . To fail to perceive or understand ; = 10 . 

1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers x. § 19. 310 He cannot be 

certain, but may still miss of the sense of it. 1704 Norris 
Ideal World 11. i. 38 The reason is so very obvious that we 
cannot well miss of it. X708 Atterbury Serm. (1726) II. 
vi. 190 These. .Perfections of the Deity, are.. most easy to 
be understood by us ; upon the least Reflection and Enquiry 
we cannot miss of them. 

i. With gerund : To fail (to do something); = 7 a. 
1658 Whole Duty Man i. § 30 No man can miss of enjoy- 
ing them [££. God’s mercies], but by his own default. 1663 
Pepys Diary 20 Sept., He hath not missed one night .. of 
supping with my Lady Castlemaine. 1756 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1880 I. 268 Since the first murders were com- 
mitted by the Indians, 1 have never missed of receiving 
intelligence of their motions. 1840 T. Robbins Diary 
12 Aug. (1887) II. 579 Missed of seeing my brother at En- 
field. x868 Swinburne Blake 6 With what excellent care 
and taste this has been done, no one can miss of seeing, 

t j. To fail to accomplish (a stroke). Obs. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2389 Eft vrgan smot wi+ main And of 
Jiat stroke he miste. 

k. To fail to be present at or to witness ; =6 c. 
1612 Beaum. & Fl. Cupid's Rev. 1. ad init., I had mist of 

this, if you had not call'd me. 

l. To escape, avoid ; = 8 . 

1628-9 Digby Voy. Medii. (Camd.) 85 [He] told me the Dun- 
kerkers ranged much . . about our channell, and that in all 
probabilities I could not misse of a hott encounter with them. 

m. To fail to take advantage of ; = 9 . 

<11628 Preston New Covt. (1629) 587 Because they do 
not effect the thing they go about, when they misse of their 
time. 1785 M. Cutler in Life , etc. (1888 1 II. 223 Missing 
of the opportunity by which I expected to have sent this 
letter last week. 

n. To fail to catch (a boat, etc.) ; = 9 b. 

1777 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 56 Should you miss 
of one at Boulogne, proceed 10 Calais. 

24. Miss on — . To fail to hit upon. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Amicus redivivus , Trite as the 
counsel was, and impossible, as one should think, to be 
missed on. 

Miss (mis), v.' 1 [f. Miss sbf] trans. To address 
as ‘ miss 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xlv, Did you hear how he 
Miss’d me to-day?— me a married woman ! 1863 Mrs. 
Carey Brock Margaret’s Secret viii. 1x5, ‘ I am not accus- 
tomed to hear myself called Miss Ellis,’ , Well, you’ll be 
missed here by every one '. 

Miss, obs. form of Mass sbX 
Missafic, erroneous form of Missific. 
Missage, Missai, obs. ff. Message, Missat. 

+ Missa’ke, V. Obs. rare~~ l . [a. MDu, mis- 
saecken (mod.Du. miszaken ) : cf. Forsake v.] 
trans. To deny, renounce. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 116 Yf he were otherwyse .. 
I wold euer myssake kym. 

Missal (mi-sal), sbP Forms: 4 mes-el, 5 
myssaK,!)©, 5-6 messall, missale, 5-7 missall, 
(7 erron. massal), 6 - missal, [ad. eccl. L. mis- 
sals, neut. sing, of missalis (see next). Some ol the 
early forms represent OF. vtessel (mod.F. missel).’] 

1. The book containing the service of the Mass 
for the whole year ; a mass-book. 

c 1330 A rtk. 4 Merl. 3574 (KSlbing) Her after sone Merlin 
swore. .Tofore pe king on omessel. 1432 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
II, 21 , 1 wyte unto my chauntry in y chapell of Sancte Anne 
. . my best Missall. 1480 Caxton Chron . Eng. cexxx. 245 
Charlys leyde his right bond on the paten with goddesbody 
and his lift hond on the missale. 1506 Test. Ebor. (Sur- 
tees) IV. 247 To y" Chapell in Holbek my Messall, my 
Portus in prynte. £1553 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 728 
For Carryage of y e new grailes and missales. x6xx Bible 
Transl, Pref. T 13 Pope Nicolas the third . , brought into 
vse the Missals of the Friers Minorites. 1657-61 Heylin 
Hist. Ref. 1. ii. § 5. 40 Many of the inferior Clergy had not 
much more learning than what was taught them in the 
Massals and other Rituals. 1726 Aylsffe Parergon 356 In 
the Roman Church there were always Forms of Prayer, as 
may be seen in their Missals, Breviaries, Rituals. ,&c. 1845 
T. H. Horne in Encycl. Mctrop. XXL 494/x The Council 
held at Toledo, in 633.. adopted the Missal and Breviary of 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville. 1895 G. H. Palmer in Elern. 
Plainsong 59 To S. Gregory alone belongs the credit of 
having compiled . . the Sacramentary and Antiphoner, i. e. 
what we should now call the Missal and Gradual. 

H to. Used vaguely for : A Roman Catholic book 
of prayers, esp. when illuminated ; an illuminated 
book of hours, or the like. 

X65X Baxter Inf. Baft, 304 The reading of one of their 
Missals, or books of Devotion. 7838 C. B. Elliott Trav. 
II. 368 The greater part of the night, as well as of the day, 
is passed with rosaries, crucifixes, and missals. 1845 Longf. 
Norman Baron iii, A monk Who .. repeated Many a 
prayer and pater-noster From the missal on his knee. 1858 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf-t. iii, He is as tender and 
reverential to all that bears the mark of genius, .as a nun 
oveHier MissaL x886 J, R. Rees Divers. Bookworm (1887) 
163 The pages of the missal are, .illuminated with elegant 
borders of fruit, flowers, and birds. 

2. attrib. and Comb, (usually with reference to 
the illumination of service-books or manuscripts), 
as missal-album, hand, letter, -like adj., -marge, 
-page, -painter, -painting vbl. sb. and ppl. a.; 
missal caps ( Printing ) ; see quot. 
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1890 W. White fatal. Ritskin Mus. Library 6 * Missal 
Album of Lady Diana de Croy. 1875 J. Southward Diet. 
Typogr-, * Missal c aps, a style of fancy letter, used some- 
times as initials to Old English or Black letter. 1831 
Lamb Let. to Dyer 22 Feb., Yon never wrote what I call a 
schoolmaster’s hand, like Mrs. Clarke ; . . nor a ’’missal 
hand, like Porson. 1888 Athenaeum 20 Oct. 514/1 The 
colours used for the '•missal letters, and in the final touches 
of the rubricator. 1873 Black Adv. Phaeton vii. 94 Deco- 
rating our bedrooms with •missal-like texts. 1835 Brown- 
ing Men ,5- Women 11. 237 He.. Fills his lady’s •Missal- 
marge with flowerets. 1858 Ruskin Arrows of Lhace (1880) 
I. 129 The officers , of the British Museum refuse to ex- 
pose their best drawings or *missal-pages to light, a 1843 
Southev Coru»i.-fil. Bk. (1849) 258 In these countries 

the poets resemble *missal-painters ; — their colours often 
rich, their pencilling delicate. 1883 Ruskin Art of Eng. 9 
The speciality of colour-method, .founded on •missal-paint- 
ing. 1893 A rmy y Navy Co-op. Soc. Price List 668 Colours 
for illuminating and missal painting. 1903 Edin. Rev. Apr, 
450 The patient labour of *Missal-painting monks. 

Missal (mrsal ), a. ( sb .-) [ad. eccl. L. missal-is, 
f. miss a Mass r^. 1 ] Of or pertaining to the Mass ; 
mass-, f Also sb., a mass-priest. 

a 1348 Hall Ckron., Hen. VIII, 74 The Closet hanged 
with clothe of gold all other iewelles Missall. Ibid. 82 b, 
The alter apparelled with all Juelles myssall of great riches. 
1349 Latimer 3rd Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 86 It had 
bene good for our missal priestes to haue dwelled in that 
contrye. 1353 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 130* Pope 
Honorius the third commaundedy' the Missall bread shoulde 
be. .lifted vp aboue the Priestes heade at thesacryng tyme. 
1614 Bi>. Hall No Peace with Rome § 19 Wks. (1625) 658 
The Priestly Office of Christ is not a little impeached by 
the dayly Oblation of the Missall Sacrifice. 1637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep. A 3 b, Her sweet Voice is. .mutter- 
ing some missall and magicall Liturgies. 1660 R. Coke 
Power ,5- Sub;. 162 All his Missat vestiments. 1793 Hei.y 
tr .O' Flaherty s Ogygia 1 . 41 They distinguished Thanes into 
missals, and seculars ; the Missal-Thanes were Presbyters. 

Missal, obs. variant of Missile. 
Missal-book. [f. Missal a.] = Mass-book. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. 1.1650) 178 They present unto him the 
Cross, and the Missall book to swear upon. 1873 Hale /» 
His Name viii. 71 The beautiful missal book, from which 
the Senior Canon was about to read. 1894 Dublin Rev. 
Oct. 246 Three early missal-books of the Roman Church, 
or, as they are called sacramentaries. 

Missale, variant of Missel. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 366 Missale are 
clene mad alsa. 

t MissaTian, a. and sb. Obs. rare . [f. eccl. 
L. missal-is Missal a. + -ian.] a. adj. = Mtssal a. 
So MTssaline a. b. sb. A mass-priest. So 
Mi’ssalist. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xii. 50 The vestments of 
these Missalian Sacrificed. Ibid. 51 A Pectorall .. which 
the Missalists terme a Chasuble. Ibid. 32 The Stole put 
ouer the Amict, at the Missalians necke. Ibid. 53 The 
Missalian Priest. Ibid. xxi. 84 Was there euer..a more 
detestable Heresie then this Missaline transubstantiation ? 

Missall {Sc.), Missar ; see Muzzle, Misser. 
t Mrssary. obs. [ad. eccl. L. missari-us , f. 
miss a Mass sbP : see -ary.] A Romanist or 
Romish priest. 

1530 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 34 The very missaries 
..do call it.. the sacrifice of. .praise. 1657 J. Sergeant 
Schism Dispach't 36 Such as are neither easily deceivable 
by our Missaries, nor possibly undeceivable by Dr. H. 

t Missa'tical, a.. Obs. [f. eccl. L. missatic-us, 
f. tnissa Mass sbP : see -atio.] Pertaining to the 
Mass. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 101 Since he pro- 
fess'd open adherence to the Romish Church and did not 
renounce the Missatical corruption of their priesthood. 
a 1683 J. Owen Nat. <S- Causes Apostasy Wks. 1852 VII, 
99 Missatical sacrifices for the living and the dead. 

t Mis-sa’vour, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 !.] intr. a. 
To have defective sense of taste, b. Jig. To have 
wrong notions of. 

1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 53 With wrong wrytyng he 
wrou3te mykil care, and.. foul fel fro the chirche, mis- 
saverynge of the sacrament. 1340 Palsgr. Acolastus H iv b, 
To vs also the palate myssesauoreth or mysse tasteth neuer 
a whytte. 

tMissaw. Obs. Forms: 3-4, 7 missawe, 4 
mys(s)awe, mis(s)au(e, mys-, roissagh. [f. 
Mis- 1 4 + Saw sb., saying.] 

1 . Evil speaking, calumny, slander, abuse. 
a 1223 Alter. R. 124 A3ein mis-sawe offer misdede, lo, 
heranont, remedie & salue._ a 1300 [see Misloving vbl. sb.\ 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter fix. 3 All. .wrangis and myssaghis 
.. that thou suffird for vs. c 137S Cursor M. 5877 (Fairf.) 
Quat wene pai wi’p missawe fra my werk ham to drawe. 

H 2 . ? Wrong expression, perverted language. 

1614 J. Davies Eel. in Browne Sheph. Pipe G 4 So my 
sp’rits been steept In dulnesse, through these duller times 
missawes Of sik-like musicke (riming rudely cleept). 

t Missay*, sb. Obs. Also 4 rnisai, 5 rayssae. 
[f. next.] - prec. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 21474 A 1 has pis curt herd pi misai. 
C1460 Towns ley Mysl, xxiii. 568Ifthou be crist. .Com downe 
em ingys vs all, And thole not thies myssaes [ rime says]. 

Mis-say (miS|?|b), zt. arch. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
mis-said (misise’d). Forms : see Mis- 1 1 and 
Say v. : also 4 misain, misaie ; pa. t. misede. 
[ME. misseggen, missei(n), etc. Cf. MDu. viis- 
seggen, LG. miszeggen, MHG. mis{se)sagenl\ 

1 . trans. To speak evil of or against (a person) ; 
to abuse, slander, revile, vilify. Now arch, and poet, 
a 1223 A tier. R. 186 Biddeff 3eorne uor peo ou eni vuel 


doff offer missiggeff. c 1290 Beket 2036 in J. Eng. Leg., 
Hold binne mouthy, . .pov mis-seist mi louerd pe king. 13. . 
Sir Beues (A.) 1168 pow haddest vnri3t, So te misain a noble 
kni^t 1 c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 353 Crist was so patient, 
..pat whan he was mys-said he cursid not a3en. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur v. i. i6x The kynge commaunded that 
none of them vpon payne of detne to myssaye them ne 
doo them ony harme. 1341 Copland Guy don's Quest. 
Chirurg. E ij b, Myssaye nat the auncyentes, nor dysprayse 
nat Hyppocrates. 1568 Jacob <y Esau iv. xi, Cursed be the 
man that shall thee curse or missay. 1631 Hey wood 1st 
Pi. Fair Maid of West m. 33 Is she such a Saint, None can 
missay her? 1872 Tennyson Gareth 4 Lynette 923 Far liefer 
had I fight a score of times Than hear thee so missay me and 
revile. x888 Morris Dream John Ball xii. 123 These men 
shall the blind and the fearful mock and missay. 

t b. To say (something) with evil, abusive, or 
slanderous intent. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14779 Mikel of him can pai missai. 1340 
Ayenb. 189 By be kueade huiche he ssel miszigge. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur vii. xi. 229 The myssayenge that ye mys- 
sayed me. 1330 Palsgr. 638/1, 1 never myssayd hym 
worde. 1393 Drayton Eel. li. 05 And sore repents what 
he before misse-said, 1614 Sylvester Pari. Vertues 
Royall Wks. (Grosart) II. 134/2 And can suffer nought 
’Gainst them to be mis-done, mis-said, mis-thought. 

f 2 . intr. To speak evil ; to speak abusively, 
slanderously, arrogantly, or the like. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13905 pou missals, deuel es in be. <1x386 
Chaucer Manciple' s T. 249 He that hath misseyd . . He 
may by no wey clepe his word agayn. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 
1. v. 28 To whom it pleseth that they messaye. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. vi. 27 Her tongue.. brought forth speeches myld 
when she would have missayd. 

b. To speak evil of. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19420 Tua wittnes fals pal pam puruaid. 
To tell he had o godd missaid. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 233 
And of mynne olde seruauntis thow misseyst. 1477 Poston 
Lett. III. 185 Sum evyll tong, .myss sayeth of me. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 106 Their ill haviour garres men 
missay, Both of their doctrine, and of theyr faye. 

3 . trans. With pronominal or cognate obj. : To 
say amiss, wrongly, or incorrectly. Now rare. 

a 1400 Cursor M. 25192 (Cott. Galba) And of oure praier 
crist es payd Sum tyme all if it be missayd. 1629 H. 
Burton Truth's Triumph 254 Let men beleeue that .. 
which the diuine Scriptures doe say, and not which mens 
tongues doe mis-say. 1641 Milton A nimadv. § 2 Wks. 
1851 III. 203 Lest any thing in generall might be missaid 
in their publick Prayers through ignorance. 1665 W ither 
Lord's Prayer Preamble, Beseeching him to pardon what 
is misdone or missaid, by others, or misunderstood by me. 

b. intr. To say what is not right or correct; 
to say something wrong or amiss. 

1390 Gower Coif. I. 19 And natheles I can noght seie, In 
aunter if that I mtsseye. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
vii. 174 Ye have myssayed, For I never sawe Reynawde 
nor 1 wote not what he is. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Sept. 2 Or Diggon her is, or I missaye. 1611 A. Gill in 
Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. Pref., Great love and little skill may 
cause mee to missay. x8x6 Byron Siege of Cor. Introd., 
Some of mosque, and some of church, And some, or 1 mis- 
say, of neither. 1879 Browning Ivan Ivanovitch 417 The 
Sacred Pictures — where skulks innocence enshrined, Or I 
missay 1 

+ Mis-say*er, Obs. [Mis- 1 5.] An evil 

speaker, slanderer. 

1340 Ayenb. 61 Blondere and misziggere byep of one scole. 
Ibid. 136, 177, 256. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2231 If that any mis- 
sayere Dispyse wimmen. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 28 Mys- 
sayers felons & enuyous men that wil lerne no good. 

t Mis-saying, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 

1 . The action ot the verb Missay ; evil speaking 5 
slander, abuse. 

13.. in Archiv Stud, neu. Spr. LXXXI. 3x6/42 Blesset 
beo 3e..To whom b e world makeb missiggynge. 1340 
Ayenb. 66 pe myssigginges pet is huanne b e on peynep 
pannopren and ziggep pe greate felonyes. c 1440 Jacob's 
Well 83 Myssaying ; pat is, whan pou spekyst euyll of an 
oper mannys goodnesse. 1526 Pilgr . Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
80 b, And asked of hym mercy and forgyuenes of his mis- 
sayenge. 1581 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. III. 433 For 
missaying, detracting ana sclandering of the baillies. 

2 . Mis-statement. 

1630 Milton Eikon. Pref. (ed. 2) A 4 To.. refute the mis- 
sayings of his book. 

Missehelmasse, obs. form of Michaelmas. 
Mis-scri’pt. [Mis- 1 4 ] A miswriting. 

01x834 Coleridge Notes Led. (1849) I. 143 In treating 
this 1 path ’ as a mere misprint or mis-script for 1 put '. 1873 
F. Hall Mod. Eng. 173 note. These mis-scripts [analyze, 
paralyze] look as if descendants of avaAvt,ai and na.pah.vgia, 
which are nothing. 

Misse, nonce-var. of Milce, used for rime. 

<2x300 in Rel. Ant. I. 275 That he .. bring us of this 
woning For his muchele misse [ rime blisce]. 

Missed (mist),///, a. [f. Miss vO + -ed 1 .] 
In senses of the vb. Also dial, of a heifer : Barren. 

1615 Wither Sheph. Hunting Eel. iii, Thy mist pleasure. 
1637 in Burton's Diary (1828) 19s It was a little missed 
sense, that might be mended. 1763 ‘TnEorH. Insulanus’ 
Second Sight 189 His account of a missed hatchet found by 
a dream. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 259 Those who buy 
the mist heifers are fanners in Monaghan. 1898 Westm. 
Gaz. 6 Sept. 2/3 This missed train. 1905 Daily Chron. 24 
Aug. 4/6 The undergraduate never heard more of the missed 
chapels. 

f b. Missed way : having missed the way; 
erring, straying. Obs, 

1399 Porter A ngry Worn. A bington (1841) 1 16 To light my 
mist way feete to my right way. 

Mis-see’, V. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To see im- 
perfectly ; to take a wrong view of. Also absol. 

1591 Florio 2nd Fruites 81 N. Well maie I want in 


habiiitie, but neuer in affection. S. To much affection makes 
you mis-see both. 1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1841) 3x1 The 
man who cannot think and see ; but only . . missee the nature 
of the thing he works with ? 1841 — Misc. Ess., Baillie (1857) 
IV. 236 Herein he fundamentally mistook ; mis-saw and 
so miswent. 1902 Words of Eye-witness 324 Its modest 
hues and stature being ridiculously mis-seen as ‘ purple- 
patched * and ‘ tall ’. 

Missee, obs. form of Missy. 

Mis-see 'k, V. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. and intr. 
To seek wrongly. So Mis-see'king vbl. sb ., 
Missoirght ppl. a. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. xi. (Skeat) 1 . 48 Errour in 
mankynde departeth thilke goodes by mis-seching, wbiche 
he shulde have hole, a 1542 Wyatt in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 
87 The thing, that most is your desire, You do misseeke, with 
more trait ell and care. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Rivers xxii, What 
myschiefes_ foluw missotight maryages. a 1628 F. Grevil 
Csilica lxvi, The heart of man mis-seeking for the best. 
Mis-see ’an, V. Now rare. [Mis - 1 x.] trans . 
To misbecome. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret ., Gov. Lordsh. 62 Ne wost pou 
noght pat yt myssemys pi dignite. .whanne pou swerys ? 
13x3 Douglas Nine is iv. vi. 108 Nor it sail neuir me irk, 
na 3it misseme, The worthy Dido tohald in fresche memory. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. iii. 53 Ne certes, daughter, that same 
warlike wize, I weene, would you misseeme. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne 11. iv, He hath at least lent him nothing that 
doth belye him, or misseeme him. a X64X Bp. Mountagu 
Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 57 Divines ought not hold any opinion 
(it mis-seemeth their profession so to hold) which hath no 
footing in Scripture. 1819 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 523 A spirit 
that would not have misseemed the most illustrious of her 
ancestry. 1836 Carlyle in Academy 17 Sept. (1898) 272/x 
His head is getting a shade of grey. .which does not mis- 
seem him, but looks very well. 

t Mis-see ming, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 

? False show. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 50 With her witchcraft and mis- 
seeming sweete. 

Mis-see'ming', ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Mis- 
becoming, unseemly. 

<r 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxii. ts Lo this misemand thing 
folous. 1513 Douglas AEneis i. Prol. 409 He. .haldis mis- 
semyng, Ay word by word to reduce ony thing. Ibid. xii. 
i. 63 Of blude and frendschip na thyng myssemand [orig. 
nec genus indecores]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 23 For 
never knight I saw in such misseeming plight. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne 1. xxxvi, A thing which would no whit be mis- 
seeming or undecent. 

Misseif, obs. form of Missive. 

Missel (mi'sel). Forms: 1, 5 mistel, (1, 3 -il), 6 
mistle, miscel, 6-7 missel(l, 7 mis(e)le, missle. 
[OE. mistel, (1) basil, (2) mistletoe, distinguished 
in the Leechdoms as eorp mistel and dcmistel respec- 
tively : corresp. to QHG. mistil (MHG., G. mistel) 
mistletoe, early mod.Du. mistel ‘ viscum ’ (Kilian), 
‘glew’ (Hexham), ON. only in comb, mistilleinn 
Mistletoe (the Sw. and Da. mistel are prob. from 
LG.) : of unascertained origin.] 

+ 1 . Mistletoe. Obs. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) V 185 Viscus, mistel. <7823 
Epinal Gloss. 1083 Viscus, mistil. C1450 Alphiia (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 192/1 [Viscus] g°. wy de chene, a. mistel. 156a 
Turner Herbal n. 164 b, Of the Missel or Misselto tre. 
1566 Withals Did. 22 b, Mistle, whiche groweth vpon 
aple trees and crabbe trees in a great numbre of white or 
yelow beries. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 33 Giue sheepe to 
their fees the mistle of trees. 1610 Barrough Metk. Physick 
1. xxiv. (1639) 41 Miscle of the Oke. 1670 Swan Spec. M. 
246 Missel or Misselto, groweth . . upon trees. 

+ b. attrib., as missel-berry, -birdlime, -child, 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. 165 The thurse. .shiteth out the 
•miscel berries. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii 123 
The Quincunciall Specks on the top of the Miscle-berry. 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. 164 b, The best *missel byrde lyme 
is freshe resemblinge a leke in Color within. 1379 Langham 
Card. Health (1633) 4 ° Missel birdlime, hath power to soften 
and ripen apostumes with rosin and wax. 1608 Sir H. Platt 
Gard. Eden (1653) 86 There you shall finde an Oake with 
Mistletoe therein, at the root whereof there is a *missell- 
child, whereof many strange things are conceived. 

+ 2 . Basil, Calamintha Clinopodiitvi. Obs. 
c 1000 Sax. Lechd. I. 232 genim pas wyrte pe man ocimum 
& offrum naman mistel nemnep._ Ibid. II. 86 Eorff mistel. 
X2 . • MS. BodL 130 If. 54 b, Mistil. Ocimum. 

3 . Short for Missel-bird, Missel-thrush. 

1845 Aral Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIV. (Ross & Cromarty) 189 
The missel, blackbird, . . and throstle are common. 188a 
Proc. Berui. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 554 The Missels were 
fewer than usual. 

Missel, variant of Mesel a. 

1 14 . . / ter Camerar. xx. in Balfour's Practicks (1754I 582 
Quhen thay opin fish, thay luke not gif tliay be missel fish, 
or not [cf. Mesel a. b, quot. a 1400]. 

Missel, obs. Sc. form of Mizzle. 

Misselaiie : see Messellawny. 

Misselany, obs. form of Miscellany. 
Mi’SSel-Mrd. Now dial. Also 7 missle-, 
8 mizzel-. [f. Missel. Cf. G. mistelfink , Du. 
mistelvink . ] = Missel-thrush. 

1626 Bacon Sylya § 5^6 An Idle Tradition, that there is a 
Bird, called a Missel-Bird, that feedeth upon a seed which 
many times shee cannot digest [etc.], 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. 98 One kmd of thrush called ifojSopoy, the 
missell thrush or feeder upon misseltoe. 1676 Willughby 
Ornith. 11. xvii. 137 Turdusviscivorus major. The Missel- 
Bird or Shrite. 173X Albin Nat. Hist. Birds 31 The Mizzel- 
Bird, Turdus Viscivorus. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. I. 226. 
1773 G. White Selbome , To Pennant 9 Nov., The people 
of Hampshire and Sussex call the Missel-bird the storm- 
cock. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word-bit. 
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Misselden, -din(e, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 
Misselin, -ling, -llane, obs. forms, of Maslin 2 . 
Misselling, Miss elm as, obs. ff. Mizzling, 
Michaelmas. 

Mi ss el-thrush, [f. Missel. Cf. G. inistel- 
drossel.] A species of thrush, Turdtts viscivonts, 
which ieeds on the berries of the mistletoe. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V, 320 The missel-thrush 
is distinguished front all of the kind bv its superior size. 
1774 G. W kite Selborne, To Barrington Sept., Several mag- 
pies came determined to storm the nest of a missel-thrush, 
1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. 50 The recent increase of the 
missel thrush in parts of Scotland has caused the decrease 
of the song thrush. 1870 Mokkis Earthly Pat. III. iv. 124 
The sharp crying of the missel-thrush. 

Misselto(e, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 

+ Mis-semiblance. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] False 
semblance. 

a 1641 Sir H Spelman Fends xx. Postil. Wks. (1698) 34 
From such missemblances rise many errors. 

Missen, obs. form of Mizkn. 

Mis-se'nd, v. [Mis- 1 i.] tram. To send 
wrong; to send to a wrong place or person. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. and ppl. a. Mis-se’nt. 

14. . Sir Bates 1447- (MS. S.) He toke no leue, he is mys- 
sende. 1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, led. 331 11. Gen. 
List 78 [Generali Letter-Office in Lombard-street] . . Mr. 
Robert Parsons and Mr. John Barber, to overlook the 
Franks and mis-sent Letters. 1834 Mar. Edgeworth 
Helen 1 1. 199 She pointed to the word * mis-sent ’, written on 
the corner of the cover. 1839 Murchison Sihir. Syst. 1. 
xxix. 382 note. This sketch wasmissent. 1847-34 Webster, 
Missend, to send amiss or incorrectly. 1841 Emerson Mi sc. 
(185s) 249 It appears that there was some mistake in my 
creation ; and that I have been missent to this earth. 

t Mis-se’lise, sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong 
sense or meaning. 

a 1618 Sylvester Honor's Farzuel Wks. (1621) 1139 With- 
out Offence, without Mis-sense, or Blame. 

+ Mis-se‘iise, Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] irans. To 
attach a wrong sense or meaning to. 

1360 Jewell Serin, at Paul’s Cress A ii], The false 
Prophets, .caused the people, .to missence the sacraments. 
1327-47 Feltham Resolves 1. lxxi. 215 Philoxenus. .hearing 
some masons, mis-sensing his lines, .falls to breaking their 
bricks amaine ; they aske the cause, hee replyes, they spoyle 
his work, and he theirs. 

t Mi'SSer, -ar. Obs. [ad. eccl. L. missanus 
MlSSABY.] A mass-priest. 

a 1360 Becon Jewel of Joy Wks. II. 26 b, Verely these 
myssars are altogyther amy.se. 1604 [see Missifical]. 
Misserie, obs. form of Misery. 

Mis-sewve, V- Now rare. [In early use a. OF. 
messervir{ see Mia- 2 ) ; later f. Mis- 1 1 +• Serve ©.] 
1 . irans. To serve badly or unfaithfully; to do 
a disservice to. 

1340 Aycnb. 20 [tench hou uele zijze fiou best misserued 
oure lliord Jesu crist. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 224 Of that 
the king his god misserveth, The poeple takth that he 
descervetlx Hier in this world. 147S Fusion Lett. III. 130 
If it be so that ye be mysse servyd ther. C1500 Geste 
llobyn Hade cxc, I was mysserued of my dynere. 1584 
Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 54 Quhilk [regrating 
of victual] is.. the caus that the pure commounis of this 
burght ar misservit. a 1626 Bacon Charge Sees. Verge 
(1662) 19 Whereby a man may have that he thinketh he 
hath, and not be abused or misserved in that he buyes. 1737 
Auiiuthnot Coins, etc. xix. 200 Great Men who mis-served 
their Country, were often fined very highly. 

+ 2 . To deprive of the services of. Obs. 

1456 Sir G. Hays Law Arms (S.T.S.) 147 Sen he.. 
mycht..have had otheris at will and wale, of quhilkis he 
has gert the King be misservit. 
f 3 . intr. To miss (ire. Obs. 
r66x Justiciary Rec. (S. H.S.) 10 George presented a Pistoll 
to them which misserved. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 2045/r He 
presented his Pistol to the Country-man, but it mis-served. 

t Mis-sewvice. Obs. [Mis- 1 4, 7.] A bad 
service ; disservice. 

1387 Golding Dt ATornay xxiv. 409 That seruice should 
rather bee a niisseruice than a Seruice, if it were not accord- 
ing to his will, a 1660 Contemp. Hist. I ret. 1641-52 (1880) 

II. 1. 1 19 Ily those reciprocall misunderstandings a gape 
was open for the inisservice of both kinge and kingdome. 

Misserye, Misseae, obs. ff. Misery, Misease. 
Mis-set (misise't), v . [Mia- 1 1. Cf. MDu. 
missellen, missitten, OHG. missisezzen.) 

1 . traits. To set in a wrong place, misplace. 

£1369 Chaucer Dcthe Blaunche 1210 Many a worde I ouer 

skipte In my tale for pure Fere Lest my wordys mys-sette 
were, a 1626 Bacon Charge Sess. Verge (1662)7 If. that 
Boundary of Suits be taken away or mis-set, where shall be 
the end ? 

2 . To put out of humour, ‘upset’. Sc. 

1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. it. xxii, In recompence for his 
mis.settand saw, He sail }our hest in euerie part proclame. 
1567 Saiir. Poems Reform, iv. 12 I11 tyme be war fra ainis 
the work misset hir. 1790 J. Fisher Poems 143 (E. D. D.), 
I.did’s she bade, wha durst mis-set her? 1816 Scott BL 
Dwarf iii. I did not say frighted, now— I only said mis-set 
wi’ the thing. 18x8 — Hrt. Midi, xviii, Our ininnie’s sair 
mis-set. 

Misaet, Misseuse, Missey : see Messet, 
Misuse, Missay v., Missy. 

Miss-frre. [f. phr. to miss firt : see Mrss v. 1 
5 a. Cf. Misfire jA] A failure to discharge or 
explode. 

x8tx Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 290 It was done without 
a miss or a miss fire. 1881 Times 15 Jan. 5/6 The five- 


barrelled Gardner fired 339, with one miss-fire in the minute, 
worked single handed. 

+ Missha-meful, a. Obs. [Mis- 1 8.] Shameful. 

Perhaps the wold originally written by Capgrave was 
intended as a form of mischiefful, 

C1440 Capgrave Life Si. Rath. v. 649 [>ou myssha[m]ful 
[7/. rr. myschamfui, shameful, vnshamfuile] doggeful of boost. 

Mis-sliape (raispJ'p) , sb. Now rare. [Mis- 1 4.] 
A bad or deformed shape or figure ; deformity. 
Also concr. a mis-shapen body or person. 

C1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 7 The whiche Edmund 
hadde a crokid bak and was a inyssiiape. 154a U dall Erasm. 
Apopk. 223 Silenus.. whom for his monstreous myshape,.. 
Jupiter, Apollo [etc.],, .used for their foole. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. i. 530 The dinels of Crowland with their 
long tailed buttocks, and ugly mishapes. 1634 White- 
i.ocke Mem. (1732) 596/1 Hardly to be called Men or 
Women, by reason of their mishapes. 2873 G. Macdonald 
Malcolm I. xxii. 281 Disorder and misshape must appear to 
it the law of the universe. 

Mis-shape (misj/i’p), v. [Mis- 1 i.] Irans. 
To shape ill; to give a bad form to ; to deiurm. 
lit. and fig. 

r4So-i33o Myrr. our Lady e 08 Oure,.soulle. .ys made to 
hys lykenesse but yt was defoyled and darkyd and inys- 
shape by synne. 1330 Palsgii. 637/2, I myshappe, or bring 
out of facyon, 1383 Golding Calvin ott Deut. cix. 669 Such 
as mishape thinaes by their iuchauntments. 1590 SrENSER 
A. Q. 11. v. 27 Whom . . she does transforme. .And horribly 
misshapes with ugly siglites. 1673 Howe Self Dedication 
292 They do strangely mis-shape religion who frame to 
themselves a religion made up of . . doubts and fears. _ 1703 
J. Savage Lett. Antients viii. 49 Mishape me, if you 
please, into any Monstrous Form. 1798 Coleridge Picture 
Poems (1864) 157 A thousand circlets spread And each mis- 
shape the other. 1858 Greener Gunnery 436 If the distance 
the drops fall be not sufficiently great, and they reach the 
water in a semi-fluid stale, the resistance of the water mis- 
shapes them. 

Misshape, variant of Mishap v. 

Mis- shaped (misjirpt), ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] 
«= next. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvit. (Percy Soc.) 192 His great 
body, Which was mishaped ful right wonderly. 1593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI, m, ii. 170 My mis-shap’d Trunke, that beares 
this Head. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. 203 Bleare-eyde, 
mishapt, vntoward, impious. 1709 Poi-e Ess. Grit. 171 Some 
figures monstrous and mis-shap’d appear, Consider’d singly, 
or beheld too near. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 380 
Did you ever see anything so ugly as that hand — a mis- 
shaped monster, isn't he? 

Hence -j* Missha-pedness, deformity. 

1610 He ».lev St. Aug. Citie of God 900 A statuary . . can 
mold or cast it [/. e. a statue] new. .without all the former 
miss-shapednesse. 

t Mis-sha’pement. [Mis- 1 4.] Deformity. 
1633 H. More Ant id. Ath. in. xL Wks. (1712) 122 What 
is that outward mis-shapement of Body, to the inward 
deformity of their Souls? 

t Mis-sha'pen, v. Obs. rare . [? f. Mis- 
shapen pa. pple.] = Mis-shape v. 

C1440 Alphabet of Tales 361, 1 am aferd )>at I sail oght be 
mysshapend \cf. ante sho was shapen to be a biche whelpe]. 
IS55 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.j 53 People myssbapened 
with phantastical opinions. 1788 Trifler No. xvi. 217, 

I conceived that the purest favour of Providence might be 
so perverted and misliapened, that [etc.]. 

Mis-shapen (misffFp’n), a. Forms: 4 -6 
mys-, misch'apen, (5 -on, -yn, 6 -shapin), 6-7 
mishapen, 4- misshapen, (7- mis-shapen). 
Also 4-5 myschape, mysshap(e. [f. Mis-l 2 + 
shapen , pa. pple. of Shape v.] 

1 . Having a bad or ugly shape; ill-shaped; 
deformed ; monstrous. 

c 1473 Cursor AT. 8076 (Fairfi) Sagh men neuer of na cures 
sa misshapen creatures, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 5482 Mysshapon 
bestes. Ibid. 7758 There met hym [>is Mawhown, Jxat was 
so mysshap. c 1440 Promp, Pan/. 339/2 Myschape thynge 
yn kynde, monstruosus. 1530 Palsgr. 637/1 He is the 
moste mysshapen slovyn that ever you sawe. *581 Puttie 
tr, Guazzo’s Civ. Couv, in. (1586) 123 b. It sildome falleth 
out, that a good minde is lodged in a mishapen bodie, 1394 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 251 On me, that halts, and am nii- 
shapen thus? 1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. in. 1054 A mis- 
shapen ugly race ; The curse of God was seen on every 
face. 17x1 Addison Sped. N o. 50 r 3 An huge mis-shapen 
Rock that grew upon the Top of the Hill. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Charmed Sea iv. 48 Jagged, misshapen pieces of 
silver. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Character , The mis- 
shapen hairy Scandinavian troll. 

2 . transf. and fig. Badly formed, shaped, or 
framed ; distorted ; \ morally monstrous or ugly. 

13. . E. E, Allit. P, B. 1355 In notyng of nwe metes & of 
nice gettes, A! was )>e mynde of jxat man, on missebapen 
[singes. 1509 Barclay Shrp of Folys (1570) 8 If I should 
write all tire euils manifolde, That proceedeth of this coun- 
terfaite abusion, And misshapen fashions I neuer should 
bane done. 1579 G. Harvf.y Letter-bk. (Camden) 59 A mis* 
shapin illfavorid freshe copy of ray precious poems. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxiv, Crooked and mis-shapen minds. 
a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 93 Mishapen Cavils, palpable 
untroths. 1633; G, Herber t Temple , Ch. Militant 46 Such 
power hath nughtie. Baptisme to produce For things mis- 
shapen, things of highest use. 1670 in 12 th Rep. Hist. 
RISS. Comm. App, v. ij; Their ordnary designes [in tapestry] 
for the most part being deformed and mishapen. 1809 
W. Irving Hist, New York vs. iii. (1820) 238 Some dozen. . 
mis-shapen, nine-cornered Dutch oaths and epithets that 
crowded all at once into his gullet. 

+ 3 . 1 Without form' {Gen, i. 2). Obs. 

1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. ii. § 20 A kind of 
darke and mis-shapen thicke fogge. 

4 . ‘In Shakespeare, perhaps, it once signifies 
I ill directed ; as, to shape a course ’ (J.). 


139a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. m. iii. 131 Thy wit, that Orna- 
ment, to shape aud Loue, Mishapen in the conduct of them 
both. 

Hence Mis-sha -pettily adv , Mis-sba'penness 
(fmishapnesse), defoimity. 

1587 Golding De Mornny ix. (1592) 123 Euen mishap- 
nessc it self is a kind of shape. 1611 Cotgr., MoustrH • 
easement, monstrously; mishapenly.^ 1621 Br. Mountagu 
Diatrihse 94 To let you see the misshapennesse of your 
Argument. 1883 B. Harte Carqviuez IVoods i. 3 At times 
this life seemed to take visible form, but as vaguely, as mis- 
shapenly as the phantom of a nightmare. 1903 G. Mathe- 
son Repr. Men of Bible Ser. it. 271 It was as if a delormed 
creature, .for the first time beheld his misshapenness. 

Misshood (mrshud). [f. Miss sbf + -hood.] 
The condition of a young unmarried woman. 

1861 Thackeray Philip xvii, When she used to read the 
Wild Irish Girl or the Scottish Chiefs in the days of her 
misshood. 1886 Blackiv. Mag, CXXXIX. 493 Pretty 
daughters.. emerging from bread-and-butter-misshood. 
MissiMe (mrsib’l), a. rare. ff. L. miss-, ppl. 
stem of mittcre lo send + -ible. ( Missibilia occurs 
for missilia in Sidonius.) Cf. OF. ( lettres ) mis - 
si ides, j Capable of being sent. 

1789 G. Keate Peiew /si. 3x5 Their spears, .not being in 
general missible beyond fifty or sixty feet. 1809 Lamb Let. 
to Coleridge 30 Oct., This Custom-and-Duty Age would 
have made the Preacher on the Mount take out a licence 
and St. Paul’s Epistles would not have been missible with- 
out a stamp. 

+ Missi’fic, -fical, ad/s. Obs. Also 7 erron, 
-afique. [f. eccl. L. missific-us : see -IC, -icai..] 
Celebrating Mass. 

1604 Anew. Supplic. Masse-priests viii, These Missificall 
Misseres. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of lVon~ 
ders 343 Without interrupting his missificall deuotion. 1624 
Darcie Birth of Heresies xxii. 105 Abolishing your Porn, 
pilian and Missafique Idolatries. 

t Missi’ficate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of eccl. 
L. missificare, f. inissa Mass . 0 1 : see -ficate.] 
intr. To perform Mass. So t Missifica-tion. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. v. Wks. 1851 III. 115 What can 
be gather’d hence but that the Prelat would still sacrifice? 
..he would missificate. 1641 R. Bau.lie Parallel Liturgy 

w. Mass Bk. 2 None but Schismaticks will denie their har- 
monic with the ancients in this Missification. 1694 Mot- 
teux Rabelais iv. lxvii. (1737) 277 Fourteen missificatitig 
Arch-lubbers. 

Missikin (mrsikin). jocular. Also missakin 
(? ), missykin. [f. Miss y + -kin.] A little ‘ miss ’ 
or young lady. 

18x3 Zeluca III. v. 149 Zeluca flew to the bell, with an 
exclamation, that but for her she should have forgot the 
Missakin in toto. 1839 Tait's Mag. VI. 35 Little mannikin 
lords and missykin ladies. 1863 Holme Lee A. IVarieigh 

III. 271 ‘It will be your turnsome day, missikin ’...‘No, it 
will never he my turn, for I purpose to lead a single life 
Missil, perverted form of Mesle Obs. 
x6io Guillim Heraldry § 5. ii. 241 Those Armes..doe 
admit .. intermixture, of one colour with another, for which 
cause they are of Leigh termed Missils. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr. 

Missile (mi-sail, mi’sil), a. and sb. Also 7 -il(l, 
-al. [ad. L. mis silts (neut. sing, missile as sb., 
missile weapon), f. miss-, ppl. stem of mi Wire to 
send: see -ile. In CH'T., Goclefroy cites missiles 
danlz, and Cotgr. has feu missile, ‘a squib, or 
other fire-worke throwne’.] 

A. adj. Capable of being thrown ; adapted to 
be discharged from the hand or from a machine 
or engine : chiefly in missile weapon. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. H623) 840 Women and 
children assaill the English from their windowes with all 
sorts of missill things. 1627 May Lucan iii. 505 The Greeks 
missill weapons, a 1711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 1 1. 
313 The Pagans all the Traitors drave before, To shield 
them from the Anglians missile store. 1723 Pope Odyss. ix. 
1B3 We bend the bow, or wing the missile dart. 1817 
Keatinge Trav. II. 2 Every missile article being imme- 
diately laid bands on by them and showered on us. 187* 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. Introd, 13, The horseman .. 
used his spears,, .as missile weapons. 

b. Applied to weapons that discharge arrows, 
bullets, or the like. rare. 

18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxx, Their long-hows, slings, and 
other missile weapons. 1835 Macaulay Hist. ling. xiii. 

III. 371 To alter his missile weapon [jc. a gun] into a 
weapon with which he could encounter an enemy hand to 
hand. 

c. transf. and fig. 

1736 Burke Subl. 4 B. Wks. 1808 I. 224 The porcupine 
with his missile quills. 1791 Cowper Iliad xt. 325 With 
missile force of massy stones. 1813 Jefferson Writ. (1830) 

IV. 227 Since the invention of gunpowder has armed the 
weak as well as the strong with missile death. 1864 Swin- 
burne A talanta 60 But Meleager smote, and with no mis- 
sile wound, the monstrous boar. 

d. Zool. Applied to the filaments which Actinia 
bellis sends out on provocation. 

1835 Gosse Mar. Zool. 1. 29 Actinia .. destitute .. of 
missile filaments. 1836 Tugwell Man. Sea- A nemones 90. 

B. Sb. 

1 . A missile object or weapon, as a stone dis- 
charged from a sling, an arrow, a bullet. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Missil (missile), a dart, stone, 
arrow, or other thing thrown or shot. 1828-41 Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) I. 7p The missiles which they [re. engines of 
war] threw consisted of leaden halls. 1829 Scott Demonol. 

x. 377 Surprisingly quick at throwing stones, turf and other 
missiles. *847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 45 Some were 
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•whelm’d with missiles of the wall. 1897 Frazer Pausanias 
I. 534 Despite the cross-fire of missiles and the bitter cold. 
fig. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. ii. 28 The word [fanaticism] 
is the favourite missile of that opprobrious contempt [etc.], 
z 866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Ncigkb. ix. (1878) 167 All my 
missiles of argument were lost. 

2. pi. = L. missilia , res missiles , largesse (con- 
sisting of sweets, perfumes, etc.) thrown by the 
Roman emperors to the people. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 183 Scattered also abroad there 
were for the people Missils, during the whole time of those 
Plaies. 1647 A. Ross Mystag.^ Poet. vi. (1675) 126 The 
Romans were very lavish in their missals or larges at this 
solemnity. 

Misaiiry, variant of Meselry. 

Missiness (mi-sines), [f. Missy a. + -ness.] 

■= Missishness. 

1857 J- Miller Alcohol G85S) 97 The designation of water- 
drinker can carry no imputation of missiness or mediocrity. 

Missing (mi-siq), vbl. sb. [f. Miss vJ + -ing L] 
fl. Absence, privation, lack. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14228 We sal find missing witerli Of vr 
god freind o bethani. 1393 Langl. P. Pl. C. xi. 201 God 
wol nat lete hym sterue In myschef for lacke of mete ne for 
myssynge of clones. C1440 York Myst. i. 48 Of myrthe 
neuermore to haue myssyng. C1530 Ld. Berners A rt It. 
Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 499 Theyr hoost is . . in great trouble for 
the myssynge of theyr emperoure. x6ix Speed Hist Gt. 
Brit. ix. iv. 48 Vpon which his suddaine flight and missing, 
the Empresse Maud . . was suspected to be guiltie of his 
death. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 275 My Lord, ..Vpon my 
Ladies missing, came to me With his Sword drawne. 1634 
Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T., Resurrection 282 Shee freely 
confesseth the cause of her griefe to be the missing of her 
Saviour. 

2. Failure to hit, obtain, attain to, or take 
advantage of. 

a 1547 Surrey JEneid n. (1557) D 2 Whether by fate, or 
missing of the way. 1603 Flouio Montaigne 1. liv, With- 
out ever missing he would every time make it goe through 
a needles-eye. a 1628 Preston New Covt. <1629) 586 The 
missing of time bringeth misery. i66oPepys Diary 28 Mar., 
This day we had news of the election at Huntingdon for 
Bernard and Pedley at which my Lord was much troubled 
for his friends’ missing of it. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 15 
TP 7 The missing of an Opera the first Night. 1748 Anson’s 
Voy. 111. i. 301 The currents were driving us to the north- 
ward . . and we thereby risqued the missing of the Ladrones. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xin. ii, These kind of hair-breadth 
missings ofhappiness. 1858O. W. Hqlmes- 4 «/. Brea.kf.-t. 
ix, That trick of throwing a stone at a tree and attaching 
some mighty issue to hitting or missing. 

f b. Missing-wood (Bowls) : see quot. Obs. 

X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Bawling, Bowl-room, or 
missing-wood, is when a bowl has free passage, without 
striking on any other. 

1 3. Fault, error. Obs. 

_ a 1568 Ascham Sclwlem. 11. _ (Arb.) 88 Shew his faultes 
iently,. .of such missings, ientlie admonished of, proceedeth 
glad and_ good heed taking. 1664 Pepvs Diary 10 Aug., 
To sea him. .read it all over, without any missing, when.. 

I could not. .read one. .letter of it. 

Mi ssing, ppl. a . [f. Miss vJ + -ing 2.] 

1. Not present; not found; absent; gone. 

a 1530 Heywood Play of Love (Brandi) 24 Whiche one 
ones founde I fynde of all the rest Not one myssyng. <1x566 
Merie Tales of Skelton in Wks (1843) I. p. lxviii, Skelton was 
verye angrie that his cup was mysynge. X607 Shahs. Temp. 
v. i. 255 There are yet missing of your Companie Some few 
odde Lads. 1611 Bible i Kings xx, 39 Keep this man : if 
by any meanes he be missing, then shall thy life be for his 
life. 1671 Milton P. R. ii. 15 Moses was in the Mount, 
and missing long. 1716 Swift Phyllis 26 Wks. 1751 VII. 
168 Next Morn betimes the Biide was missing. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike i. 8 Missing from home. 
a 1845 Hood Waterloo Ballad 40 Before I'm set in the 
Gazette As wounded, dead, and missing. _ X848 Ahnould 
Marine Insur. (1866) I. 11. ii. 524 The ship is what is called 
a missing ship, i.e. has been so long on the voyage that the 
owner has reason to suspect that she has met with some 
casualty. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 212 In a moment the 
missing man was drawn from between its jaws [sc. of the 
fissure]. 1900 Daily News 26 May 4/2 War Office State- 
ment. .. The term ‘missing’ means that a soldier's fate has 
not been definitely ascertained. 

2. That fails to hit. 

a 1586 Sidney Astr. # Stella xxiii, The curious wits, . . 
With idle paines, and missing ayme, do guesse. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxxix, A never-missing runner at 
the Ring. 

3. Of a crop t That has failed. ? Obs. 

1777 A. Hunter's Georgical Ess. 408 Finding some beds 
I had sown very early with onions to be a missing crop. 

4. Special collocations : missing link, (a) some- 
thing lacking to complete a series; (b) Zoo/, a 
hypothetical type assumed to have existed between 
two related types ; esp. a hypothetical animal 
assumed to be a connecting link between man and 
the anthropoid apes ; also applied trivially to an 
animal (or person) supposed to resemble the 
latter ; missing word, a term which arose in 
1892 in connexion with ( competitions ’ instituted 
by certain periodicals, the object being for the 
competitors to guess the appropriate word to fill 
a gap left in a given sentence. 

1851 Lyell Blem. Geol, xvii, 220 A break in the chain im- 
plying no doubt many “missing links in the series of geo- 
logical monuments which we may some day be able to 
supply. 1875 Jowett Pinto (ed. 2) IV. 15^ The metaphy- 
sical imagination was incapable of supplying the missing 
link between words and things. 1879 Genii. Mag. CCXLV. 
298 The early critics of the hypotheses of evolution were not 
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slow to fix upon 'missing links’ and their nature. 1883 
T. Tyler in Time VIII. 476 The exhibition at the West- 
minster Aquarium of ‘ The Missing Link’, or, according 
to another description, ‘ The Human Monkey ’. 1893 Times 
14 Dec. 9/4 The decision of Sir John Bridge, to the effect 
that the ‘ “missing word ’ competitions . . are contrary to the 
law by which lotteries are forbidden. Ibid. 17 Dec. 7/6 
‘Missing Word’ Lotteries. 189a Spectator 17 Dec. 882/1 
The fortunate guessers of the ‘ missing word ’. 1898 Gissing 
Town Traveller xxv,The missing word this week, discovered 
by an East-end licensed victualler, was pick-me-up. 

Hence f Mi-ssingly adv., with a sense of loss. 
i6xx Shaks. Wint. T. iv. ii. 35, I haue (missingly) noted, 
he is of late much retyred from Court. 

Mission (mi -Jan), sb. [ad. L. mission-em, n. 
of action f. mittere {miss-) to send. Cf. F. mission , 
in OF. = expenses (Cotgr.), from 16th c. in sense 3, 
from 17th c. in sense 4; Sp. mision, formerly 
mission ( = ‘ dismissal ’ in Orozeo 1611 s.v. Missa ) ; 
It. missioned] 

+ 1 . The action or an act of sending. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. >7 Cr. m. iii. 189 Whose glorious deedes 
..Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselues, And 
draue great Mars to faction. x6xx Florio, Mhsuine, a 
mission, a sending. 1647 Missive of Consolation Pref. A 2, 
This Mission of my thoughts into my country. 1658 Osborn 
Adv. Son Wks. (1673) 225 Nor can this Mission to the 
Tower be looked upon for less than the best Fortune so 
high a Malefactor could be capable of. 1662 Petty Taxes 
13 The numerous missions of Cattle and Sheep out of Ire- 
land. 1698 Fryer Arc. E, India P. 87 The Extent of 
the Presidency is larger in its Missions than Residency. 

+ ta. Among the Jesuits, the sending of members 
of the order to seminaries abroad or on missionary 
work ; also, a body of men thus sent, or the errand 
on which they are sent. Obs. 

1598 in Foley Rec. Eng. Prov. Soc. Jesus (1878) III. 723 
Ye continuailie confluence of the rares and bestes Ixzel wittes 
of our nation to the Seminaires, and ther Constance in follow- 
ing their missions. Ibid. 724 'I'hes evident testimones of 
missions and remissions, sent continuailie to Fr. P. by ex- 
piesse messingers. 1606 Ibid. 268 Beinge sent in mission 
to the Colledge of Siville. 1644 Ibid. 66, 

2 . A sending or being sent to perform some 
function or service; Theol. the sending of the 
Second or Third Person of the Trinity by the First, 
or of the Third Person by the Second, for the pro- 
duction of a temporal effect. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Joel ii. comm., The mission of the 
Holie Ghost performed on Whitsunday. 1676 Hale Con- 
tempt. 1. 310 The miraculous Mission of his Holy Spirit 
visibly and audibly. 1745 tr. Coetlogori s ' Umv. Hist. A rts 
<5- Set. II. xi8o The Mission whereby Christ came into the 
World in the human Flesh. J. Gill Trinity vii. 138 

The greatness of God's love in the gift and mission of his 
Son. 1846 J. C. Vh\\v. (title) The Mission of the Comforter. 
1897 Catholic Diet. led. 5) 904/1 It cannot, .be said that all 
thvee Persons are sent, because mission consists in the pro- 
cession of one Person from another. 

3 . Eccl. The action of sending men forth with 
authority to preach the faith and administer the 
sacraments; also, the authority given by God or 
the Church to preach. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 186 Christ.. in the 
Mission first of his Twelve, and after of his Seventy. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Mission (says a Roman Catholick Author) 
is a giving of Orders, Jurisdiction and power to preach 
that Doctrine, which is taught by the Catholick Church, 
and to administer the Sacraments. 1672-5 Comber Comp. 
Temple (1702) 291 These words, Receive the Holy Ghost., 
are properly used by us on the ordinary.Mission of Pastors. 
a 1699 Stillingfl._5o Sertn. (1707) xlviii, 729 That Christ 
and his Apostles did work.. Miracles, .and this for a Con- 
firmation of their Divine Mission. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., Jesus Christ gave his disciples their mission in these 
words, Go, and teach all nations , &c. The Romanists re- 
proach the Protestants, that their ministers have no mission. 
1884 Catholic Diet, 584/2 Mission is inseparably connected 
with jurisdiction. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 28 
To obtain consecration and mission from Pope Caelestine I. 

4 . A body of persons sent to a foreign country, 
esp. for the purpose of conducting negotiations, 
establishing political or commercial relations, 
watching over certain interests, etc. 

1626 Bacon New Ail. (1627) 19 That in either of these 
Shipps, ther should be a Mission of three of the Fellowes, 
or Brethren of Salomon’s House; whose Errand was onely 
to giue vs Knowledge of the Affanes. .of those Countries, to 
which they were designed. X662 Petty Taxes 27 The 
envy which precedent missions of English [in Ireland] have 
against the subsequent. 1791 Washington in Asner. State 
Papers (1833) I. 127 An additional motive for this con- 
fidential mission arose in the same quarter. 1813 Edin. 
Rea. XXI. 155 The French mission was still suffered to 
remain in Stockholm, until the Monltenr mentioned the 
behaviour of Gustavus disrespectfully. 18x6 J, Pickering 
Vocab., Mission. .. It was first employed as a diplomatic 
term, I believe, by American writers. 1845 T. H. Horne in 
Encycl, Mctrop , XVIII, 26/1 (1) Diplomatic Missions, .the 
object of which is, affairs of State or Politics. .; (2) Missions 
of Ceremony or Etiquette, the object of which is, notifica- 
tions or compliments of congratulationor condolence. .; (3) 
Fixed Missions, in which the Diplomatic Agent. .is.charged 
with watching over the various objects above mentioned. 

b. US. A permanent diplomatic establishment, 
embassy, or legation. 

1805 Amer. Slate Papers [1832) IT. 669 As nothing was 
said m my communication respecting the ordinary mission, 
it remains of course in force. 1890 Century Did. s. v., The 
members of the British mission at Washington. 

5 . a. A body of persons sent out by a religious 
community into foreign lands for the conversion of 
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the heathen. Also (esp. pl.) the organized effort 
involved in the preparation and equipment of such 
bodies ; called distinctively foreign missions (cf. b). 

x622 Bacon Holy War Misc. Wks. (1629) 96 The Church 
..maketh her Missions, iuto the Extreme Pans, of the 
Nations, and Isles. 1648 Gage West Ind. 3 Missions.. of 
Voluntiers, Fryers mendicants, Priests or Monkes, or else 
of forced Jesuites. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 43 
S. Francis Xaverius. .was called the Apostle of the Indies, 
his order continues their mission thither stil. i66oDryden 
Astriea Rednx 193 Like zealous Missions, they did care 
pretend Of souls in show, but made the gold their end. 
1768 Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. Cent. xvn. i. § x8 
1 he African missions were allotted to this austere Order by 
the court of Rome. 1830 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 632/2 
A mission consists in general of one or two friars or priests, 
who settle among the savages [etc. ]. 1864 Chamb. Encycl. 
VI. 488/2 The mission in the south of India soon received 
the support of the English Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 1888 Encycl. BriL XVI. 515/2 In 1882 the 
amount raised by British contributions alone to foreign 
missions amounted to upwards of £ 1,900,000. 

b. With qualifying word : An organization for 
the evangelization, spiritual instruction, or moral 
betterment of various classes of people ; e. g. home , 
city , police-court mission. (Cf. Missionary B. 1.) 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 271/2 Within the last four years, 
‘City Missions ’ have been formed in London and several of 
the large towns. 1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 318 That 
the object of the London City Mission is most noble. . 
admits of no dispute. x 85 x E. L. Cutts (title) Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 

c. Congregation of the Priests of the Mission : 
a congregation founded by St. Vincent de Paul 
in 1624, mainly for the evangelization of the poor; 
also known as Lazarites. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. M issionaries, . . Also, a particu- 
lar institute in France, called the Fathers of the Mission; 
who go by pairs, ..preach and catechize, and perform Oliver 
pastoral Offices. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl., Mission is also the 
name of a congregation of priests and laymen, instituted hy 
Vincent De Paul, and confirmed in 1626 by pope Urban VIII. 
under the title of Priests of the congregation of the mission. 
1845 Encycl. Me trap. XIII. 488/1 The Priests of the Mis- 
sion. .acted as home-missionaries. 

6. A permanent establishment of missionaries in 
a country ; a particular field of missionary activity ; 
a missionary post or station. 

1769 Chron. in Ann. R eg. 189 An officer that has lived seven 
years in the missions of Paraguay. 1825 Southey Tale Para- 
guay m, xiv, They. -To the nearest mission sped and ask'd 
the Jesuit's aid. 1836 MACGrt.uvKAY tr. Humboldt's Trav. 
viii. 100 Nocturnal^ birds the fat of which is employed in the 
Missions for dressing food. 1843 Marryat M. Violet xix, 
The mission of Conception . . is a very large stone building. 
1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark6 5 Dr. Weddell descended 
the river Tipuani to Guanay, a mission of Lecos Indians. 

b. transf. An organization, usually including a 
church with quasi-parochinl institutions, esta- 
blished in a particular district for the spiritual 
betterment or conversion of the people; spec. 
R.C . Ch. (see quot. 1884). 

c x8oo C. Butler Acc. A. Butler in Lives of Saints (1847) 
I. 8 The vicar-apostolic of the middle district . . appointed 
him to a mission in Staffordshire.^ 1845 Catholic Direct. 27 
Hackney. . . This interesting Mission was established in 
July, 1843. 1884 Cathode Did. 585/2 In countries where 

the majority of the population is non- Catholic. . the priests 
having charge of souls are not inducted into parishes, but 
stationed on missions. 1903 C. E. Osborne Father Dolling v, 
It was resolved that Magdalen College should adopt S. 
Martin’s Maidman Street, as its mission. 

7 . A special series or course of religions services, 
sermons, instructions, etc. organized in connexion 
with a particular church or parish for the purpose 
of stimulating the piety of believers and converting 
the unbelieving. 

1772 Nugent Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 287 note. In the time 
of Lent many preachers go about from town to town, in- 
veighing vehemently against sin, and strenuously exhorting 
to repentance, which is called going upon a Mission. 1826 
H. D. Best Four Yrs. France xiv. 301 In the_ second year 
of my sojourn, a mission was preached at Avignon. 1862 
[see Missiqner]. _ 1906 Ch. Times 26 Oct. 513 The first 
service of the Ruridecanal Hampstead Mission. 

8. The commission, business, or function with 
which a messenger, envoy, or agent is charged; 
now esp. the errand on which a political mission 
is sent. 

1671 Milton P. R, ii. 1x4 How to accomplish best His 
end of being on Earth, and mission high. 1704 Nelson 
Fest. # Fasts xi. (1705) 135 None of the rest of the Apostles 
stand in competition with St. Paul for this Mission [sc. of 
converting Britain]. 1820 Scots Abbot ii, ‘ No’, answered 
the old woman, sternly; ‘ to part is enough. I go forth on 
my own mission '. 1836 Thiri.wall Greece III. 365 Phaeax 
possessed talents well suited for negotiation,, .but. .he met 
with such opposition as to deter him from proceeding further 
on the business. of his mission. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1376 
Another huirying past, a man-at-arms, Rode on a mission 
to the bandit Earl. 1863 Ld. Russell in R. F, Burton 
Mission to Geiele (1864) p. x, You were informed.. that you 
had been selected by Her Majesty’s Government to proceed 
on a Mission to the King of Dahomey, to confirm the 
friendly sentiments expressed by Commodore Wilmot to the 
King. 1873 Hale In His Name vi. 108 It seemed to him 
. . that there was not one. .who seemed to take the least in- 
terest in his mission. 

9 . That which a person is designed or destined 
to do ; a duty or function imposed on or assumed 
by a person ; (a person’s) vocation or work in life. 



MISSION. 

Also transf. attributed to things. Sometimes trivial 
or contemptuous. 

a 1805 Wordsw. Prelude 1. Introd. sWhate’er its mission, 
the soft breeze can come To none more grateful than to 
me. 1819 Byron Juan 11. clxxxii, Who. .Thought daily ser- 
vice was her only mission. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iii. 
(1858) 14 Work is the mission of man in this Earth. 184.3 
Prescott Mexico tv. 111.(2864) 225 They, .held it to be their ! 
‘mission 1 I to borrow the cant phrase of our own day) to 
conquer and to convert. 1848 Ld, Brougham Of Revolu- 
tions Wks. 1857 VIII. 322 She [re. France], .has a mission, 
what we would term a vocation, to hasten and help the Dis- 
contented. 1865 Lowell Thoreau Prose Wks. (18901 1 . 362 
Everybody had a mission (with a capital M) to attend to 
everybody-else's business. i88x W. S. Gilbert Patience it, 

I am a man with a mission. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as mission-agent, - boat , 
-chapel, -church, -college, -field, -hall, -house, 
-journey, lecture-room, -preacher, -preaching, 
-premises, -room, -school, -seminary, -service, -ship, 
-society, -teacher, -tower, -vessel, -work. 

1888 E. J. Mather Nor'ard of Dogger 98 The work ac- 
complished by the “mission-agents. 1903 Month Aug. 150 
Two small “mission boats were built. 1883 Besant Childr. 
Gibeon it. x, He had. .a “mission chapel to serve in some 
slum or other. 179a in Missionary Mag. (1797) II. 217 He 
preaches twice every Lord’s Day, in the “Mission church, 
m Calcutta. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV, 274/2 The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel founded a “mission college 
at Calcutta in 1820. 2856 MissionField Jan. 5 The ‘ “Mis- 
sion Field 1 of the Society may he said to extend over an 
area of 7,000,000 square mil es. *839 L. N. R, Missing Link 
i. 10 Many churches . . maintain . . their own missionaries, 
and have their own Home “Mission halls. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 274/2 Funds for the erection of churches and 
“mission-houses. 1902 T. M. Lindsay Church <§• Min, in 
Early Cent. iv. 163 The “Mission-journey of Paul and 
Barnabas. 183* R. Nesbit in Mem. xii. (1858) 305 After 
receiving * licence ', he preached in the “Mission Lecture 
Iioom. 1898 Dublin Rev. Apr. 313 A very holy Franciscan 
“mission-preacher. 1884 Catholic Diet. (1897) 634/2 In sub- 
stance, “mission-preaching has been employed in every age 
of the Church. 1848 Thomson Hist. Sk. Secession Ch. 133 
More recently “mission-premises were erected. 2888 Q. Rev. 
CLXVI. 57 The multiplication of ’'mission-rooms in squalid 
districts. 2879-80 Webster S uppl. , * Mission-school, aschool 
for children who do not regularly attend a church, or who 
are poor and neglected. (U.S.) 2839 Penny Cycl. XV. 
273/2 So successfully has the work of education been con- 
ducted in the “mission seminary. 2839 Ibid , 272/1 A South- 
Sea “mission-ship. 2856 Miss Yongic Daisy Chain tt.xvii. 
529 They.. hoped shortly to be called for by the mission- 
ship to return. _ 2809 C. Simeon in W, Carus Life (2847) 272 
The religious dissipation of “Mission Societies. 2897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa, 557 Two “mission-teachers. 2868 B. 
Harts Angelas P oems u886) 7 The dome-shaped “Mission 
towers. 2888 E. J. Mather Nor'ard of Doggery The fleets 
where “mission-vessels are stationed. 1861 (title) A Few 
Words to Bible “Mission-women. 2888 H. C. Lea Hist. 
Inquis. II, 34 Their arduous and dangerous “mission-work. 

Mission (mi -Jan), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To send, on a mission ; to give (a 
person) a mission to perform. Chiefly in passive. 

1602 Beverley D/sc. Dr. Crisp 19 Whom the Spirit of 
Got!., hath _ so Missiond, Commission'd, and Enabled. 
1737 Dream ii, To native Heav'n they're fled, and there 
have Place, Till mission'd to attend her Rising Race. 2783 
Gentl. Mag. IV. 1. 66 The English.. thinking that being 
missioned to the States of Barbary I might command some 
attention from the Algerines. 2828 Keats Endyni. 1. 702 
A disguis’d demon, missioned to knit My soul with under 
darkness. ■ 2864 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. xt. ix. IV. 106 We 
shall see him expressly missioned hither. 2887 Temple Bar 
Sept. 32 Parties, each led by its own captain, and missioned 
to its separate duty, began to go forth, 
b. nonce-use. To send. 

2824 Hood TwoSwansxxi, And through the shadows dun 
He missions like replies. 

2 . To conduct a religious mission among (a 
people) or in (a district). 

2772 Nugent Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 287, I have heard the 
Tlieatines say [so].. when they come to mission our souls 
for us ; 1894 Westm. Gas. 25 Apr. 7/2 The young lady mis- 
sionaries who have been sent out to Algeria to mission the 
natives. \^\Mexborongh § Swinion Times 30 Nov, 5/2 The 
brass band missioned the streets morning ana afternoon. 

8. intr, To conduct a mission. 

1898 Athenaum 5 Nov. 648/2 It was used by St Augus- 
tine when he was missioning in those parts. 

t Missionaire. Obs. rare— \ [a. F. mis- 

sionnaire.] = Missionary, 1687 [see Missioner b]. 
Mrssionarize, v. Also -aryize. [f, MIS- 
SIONARY + -IZE.J = MISSIONIZE. 

, 1829 T. Arnold ttv Stanley Life let. xi, No missionaryiz- 
mg is half so beneficial, as to try to pour sound and healthy 
blood into a young civilized society. 2830 Fraser's Mag. 
I. 717 The regulation of the Church— the conversion of the 
Jews— the missionarizing Kamschatka and Galway. 

Missionary (mrjanari), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. missionari-us (17th c.), f. mission- Mission -t- 
-ari-us -aky. Cl. F, missionnaire sb. (G. Sagard 
Hist, du Canada 1636, p. 1008),] A. adj. 

1 . Relating to or connected with religious mis- 
sions] sent on or engaged in a mission; proper to 
or characteristic of one sent on a mission; occupied 
in or characterized by mission-work. 

In some collocations it is felt to be the sb. used attrib. 
Missionary rector (R, C. Ch.)t see quot. 2884. Mis- 
sionary box : a box for the reception of contributions in 
money towards the funds of a missionary society. 

2644 in Foley Rec. Eng. Prtm. Soc. Jesus (1878) III. 89 
They seemed, .firmly united in the several graces of priestly 
And apostolical missionary vocation. 2690 Temple Misc. 
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n. 20 These [records] are agreed, by the Missionary Jesuits, 
to extend so far above Four Thousand Years. 2719 De 
Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 323 The Missionary Priests usually 
went thither [rr. to Macao], in Order to their going forward 
to China. 2823-23 (title) Proceedings of ttie Church Mis- 
sionary Society for Africa and the East. 183a Downes 
Lett. I. 47 Near the gate is a large missionary cross. _ 284a 
Borrow Bible in Spain xlvi, One of those little accidents 
which chequer missionary life in Spain. 2872 Froude in 
Brit. Q. Rev. (1873) LVil. 309 That section of the Pro- 
testants who alone possessed missionary power. 1875 7/ f 
Muller Chips IV. 263 The three missionary religions, Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. 2884 Catholic 
Diet. s.v. Rector, In England there is a certain number 
of missions in each diocese, important either on account ot 
their having been long established or because ot the size ot 
the congregation, the priests in charge of which are styled 
* Missionary- Rectors ’. 2886 Free Ch. Monthly Dec. 365 1 1 
Every class. . to have its missionary box. 1894 Illingworth 
Personality 20 The missionary desire to commend their 
creed, .will, .increase the need of theological definition. 

transf. 2863 Grote Plato I. vii. 290 The . . operations 
announced. .by Socrates . .as his missionary life- purpose. 

2 . That is sent out or forth. Now Obs. ox poet. 
1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 330 The Missionary Angels, 
that have the . . Office of Guardians here upon Earth. 169 9 
Pomfret Love Triumphant Poems {1724) 28 Cupid.. Who 
Troops of missionary Loves commands. 2850.8. Dobell 
Roman vi. Poet. Wks.. (1 875). 95 The night, .calling By mis- 
sionary winds and twilight birds. 

B. sb. 

1 . A person wbo goes on a religious mission ; esp. 
one sent to propagate the faith among the heathen. 

Home missionary : a person (usually a layman) employed 
by some religious organization to labour in the evangeliza- 
tion or spiritual instruction of the poor. City missionary : 
one so employed amongst the poor of a city; chiefly, an 
agent of the London City Mission or ot one of the.simtlarly 
named organizations in other towns ; so town missionary. 
Police-court missionary : a person employed to attend a 
police-court and to work for the spiritual or moral benefit of 
those brought before it, and to inquire into cases of distress 
that are disclosed by the proceedings. 

2656 Blount Glossogr,, Missionaries, persons sent ; com- 
monly spoken of Priests sent to unbeleeving Countries to 
convert the people to Christian Faith. 2692 tr. Emilianne's 
Frauds Rom, Monks (ed. 3) 296 Should the Jesuits of Italy 
..send thither their Missionaries. 2726 Cavaluer Mem, 
U 4 The King sent through all his Kingdom Missionaries 
to instruct the Protestants.. in the Roman Religion. 2791 
Wesley iVks. (1872) VIII. 316 Why are we not all devoted 
to God ; breathing the whole spirit of Missionaries ? 2832 
Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 70 A poor.. urchin, who was 
spoken of by one of the City Missionaries as being a well- 
disposed youth. 2874 Green Short Hist. i. § 3. 23 The mis- 
sionaries of the new faith appeared fearlessly among the 
Mercians. 2891 M. Williams Later Leaves 390 The great 
assistance magistrates receive from the thirteen missionaries 
attached to the different Courts. Ibid. 397 My Court mis- 
sionary saw the two off by train, 
b. transf. 

1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1 92 That Politick Engine 
who. .was employed by some of Oxford as a Missionary 
amongst the Nonconformists, of the adjacent Counties. 2747 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. cxix. 323, I would not, at twenty 
years, be a preaching missionary of abstemiousness and 
sobriety. C1789 Gibbon Mem. Misc. Wks. 1814 I. 270 The 
fanatic missionaries of sedition have scattered the seeds of 
discontent in our cities. 1890 R. Buchanan Coming Terror 
(1891) 83 My father was one of Robert Owen’s missionaries. 
+ c. A ‘ Priest of the Mission’, a Lazarite. Obs. 

2636 [see Mission sb. 5 c]. 

2 . An agent or emissary ; esp. one sent on a 
political mission. Now rare or Obs. 

2693 Apol % Clergy Scot. 101 The Agents of the party would 
employ their little Missionaries to gather Stories from 
all corners of the Country. 2777 Burke Let. to Sheriff's 
of Bristol Wks. III. 200 That this ill-natured doctrine 
should be preached by the missionaries of a Court I do not 
wonder. 2821 Jefferson Antob. Wks. 1892 I. 248 The diplo- 
matic missionaries of Europe at Paris, 2821 Scott Pirate iv, 
Mr. Triptolemus Yellowley, who was the chosen missionary 
of the Chamberlain of Orkney and Zetland. 

J 3 . A missionary body or establishment. Obs. 
1729 Da Foe Crusoe 11, (Globe) 529 Christianity., was 
once planted. here by a Dutch Missionary of Protestants. 
1762 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 172 There were then. .612 Jesuits 
colleges, 340 residuaries, 59 noviciates, 200 missionaries, and 
24 professors houses of that society, 

Mi'SsionarysMp, [-ship.] The position 
or status of a missionary. 

2840 Fraser's ffag. XXII. 363 To back Wightwick in his 
propagandist missionaryship for the conversion of the public 
to architectural study. 1898 G. A. Smith H. Drummond 
vi. 11899) 135 Drummond resigned the missionaryship. 

JMEissionate (mi'Jsngit), v. US. [f. Mission + 
-ate.] intr. = Missionize v. a. 

2816 J. Pickering Vocab., To Missibnate, to perform 
the services of a missionary, ‘A low ecclesiastical word 
[says a learned clerical correspondent) used in conversation 1 
in America. 2847-34 Webster, Missionate, to act as a mis- 
sionary. (Not wall authorized.) 

Missioned (mrJJnd), ppl. a. Chiefly poet, [f. 
Mission sb. or v, + -ed.] 

1 . Having a mission ; sent on a mission or errand. 

*795 Southey Joan of Arc in. 201 The mission’d maid 

reply’d, ‘Go thou Dunois, Announce my mission to the 
royal ear , 2804 Grahame Sabbath 431 The mission'd men, 
who have renounced Their homes, their country.. Bearing 
glad tidings to the farthest isles, 2819 Keats Eve of St, 
Agnes 'Wen, When Madeline, St, Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, hkea missioned spirit, unaware. 282a JBlackw. Mag. 
XII. .38 The missioned Angel of Destruction. 

2 . That belongs to a person’s mission to perform. 

2798 in Spirit Publ. Jmls. (2799) II. 77 Ere his mission’d 

toil is done. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

+ Missionee*r, sb. Obs. [f. Mission sb. +• 
-eeb. ] One who gives a commission. 
a 1660 Contemp. Hist. fret. 1641-52 (1880) III. 11. 140 That 
..such commissioners, .had free libertie to. .treate. .accord- 
in’ge instructions of theire missioneeres. 

t Missionee-r, v. Obs. [f. Mission sb. + 
-eer. <Jf. electioneer vb.] intr. To conduct a mis- 
sion. Also Missionee-ring vbl. sb. (also attrib.). 

172S M. Davies A then, Brit. I. 276 A Secular Priest . . now 
Missioneering in Yorkshire. 1726 Ibid. III. Diss. Drama 
12 That insolent Popish Missioneering Calumny. Ibid. 26 
Their common Fool’s Errand of Missioneering. 

Missioner (mi-Janoj). . [f. Mission + -erL] 
One seut on a mission, a missionary ; esp. (in early 
use) a Jesuit missionary. In mod. use chiefly, one 
who conducts or is in charge of a parochial mission 
(in some dioceses, a permanent clerical officer). 

2634 W. Mountague Devout Ess. u. v. § 3. 94The missioners 
of France, .seek to establish this practice in all places where 
they teach, that persons of all conditions, make some short 
address to God, at the striking of every clock. ? 1687 Dryden 
Let. to Sir G. Etherege 13 Like mighty missioner you come 
Ad Partes Inf delium. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 120 
Other four were sent as itinerant Preachers and Missioners 
into all the Counties of England.. 1772 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. 
I. 51 The pope enjoined his missioner to remove the pagan 
idols. 1849 Rocic Ch. of Fathers L iii. 274 The British style 
of. . illumination . .was carried by British missioners far to the 
north. 2862 Furniss Confession § xv. 16 One night during 
the Mission he went into the church. He stood near the 
platform where the missioner was preaching. 1894 Baring- 
Gould Deserts S. France II. 76 St. Fionto, . .probably a 
missioner of the third century. 1896 19 th Cent. Aug. 213 Our 
[the Jesuits’] position as theologians, missioners, preachers. 

+b. fig. (cf. Missionary B. i b, 2.) Obs. 

1687 Dryden Hind y P. 11. 563 Poems (1743) 1 . 285 Those 
are the Manufactures we export ; And these the Missioners 
[12/ ed. Missionaires] our zeal has made. 1751 Eliza Hey- 
wood Betsy Thoughtless II. 215 As every little circumstance 
..seems a missioner from fate. 1793 Burke On policy of 
Allies Wks. VII. 146 You will have a missionei of peace 
and order in every parish, 

Missionize (mijansiz), v. [f. Mission sb. + 
-1ZE.J a. intr. To conduct or promote a mission ; 
to do missionary work. b. trans. To do mis- 
sionary work amongst (people). 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 464 Why do they not buy all the 
land in a single island, and missionize and philanthropize at 
their own expense. 2879 Mrs. Hutchinson In Tents in. 
Transvaal xiv. 223 One must hope., that the Kafirs., will 
cheerfully suffer themselves to be missionized, shot, and 
bayonetted into tail-coats. 1888 Mrs. J. K. Spender Kept 
Secret III. ii. 29 You have been spending the long years in 
missionizing cannibals. 

Hence Mi’ssionizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Mi’s- 
sionizer, one who does missionary work. 

1864 [see Dissenterish]. 1888 Voice (N. Y.) p Feb. 4 
Missionizing agencies. 1893 19 th Cent. July 167 The mis- 
sionising. .function of the Church. 1901 Publ. Circular 
23 May 383/2 Social missionizers. 

Missis, missus (mi'sis, -iz, mi'sis). dial. 
and vulgar. [Corruption of Mistress. The oral 
equivalent of the abbreviation Mrs. (q.v.), which 
is always written exc, in the vulgar uses explained 
below.] 

1 . Wife. {The missis is used by a man in speak- 
ing of his own or of another man’s wife.) 

1839 Clark J. Noakes Ixviii (E.D.S.), Missus 1 I thinks 
as how, taa-day, Yow’ve put the meller's eye out 1 1848 
Thackeray Van, Fair xxv, So he altered these words, 
bowing to the superior knowledge of his little Missis, i860 
Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. 1. viii, And what with the Missis 
being laid up so, things have gone awk’arder nor usual. 
1892 Kipling Barrack-r, Ballads 11. Then 'ere’s to you 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ the missis and the kid, 

2 . Used by servants (usually without article) in 
speaking of their mistresses. 

. *?37 Dickens Pickw. xxxvj, ‘ Gentlemen ’, said the man 
in blue.., ‘I'll give you the ladies’, come 1 . ‘Hear, hear!’ 
said Sam. ‘The young, missises’. ..‘Missises, Sir ’..‘We 
don’t recognize such distinctions here ’. . 2830 Miss Yonge 
Henrietta’s Wish iv. 49 Yes, Miss Henrietta, I was coming 
down from Missus’s room, when Mr. Godfrey stopped me. 
2837 Trollope Barchester T. II. ix. 163 ‘ Mr. Slope called 
with it himself, your reverence ’, said the girl ; ‘ and was 
very anxious that missus should have it to-day 
Hence Mi’ssis v. trans., to address as ‘ Mrs.’ 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xlii, ‘Don’t Missis me, ma’am* 
..returned Miss Squeers. 

Missish (rni-sij), a. [f. Miss sb? + -ish.J 
Like or characteristic of a miss, young lady, or 
schoolgirl ; hence, affected, prim, squeamish, or 
sentimental. 

X7g5 Mme. D'Arblay Diary (1846) VI. 47, I remember 
how many people did not like that [sc. the name] of Evelina, 
and called it ‘affected 1 and ‘missish 1 , till they read the 
book. 1833 Mrs. Gore Dean’s Dau. II. 86 Some foolish, 
missish scruple or other. 2863 Miss Braddon Eleanors 
Victory i, Another girl would have given herself all manner 
of missish airs. 1897 Truth 6 May 2123 The missish street 
dress, fashionable when the Queen came to the Throne, 
would never do for girls who play lawn tennis. 

Hence Mi’ssislniess. 

1839 T. Hook Births, Deaths $ Marriages I, ii. 41 My 
own missishness . . in liking to have lovers in order to teaze 
them. 1890 Spectator 13 Dec., There is far more ‘ grit ’ and 
far less missisTiness in this story than are generally to be 
found in books written for girls. 

Mississippi (misisi-p'i). Also 8 missisipee, 
-ippi, 9 -ipie, [A fanciful application of the 
name of the North American river.] A game 


MISSIT. 
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MIS-SPELLING. 
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similar to bagatelle, in which balls are driven 
against cushions at the side of the table so as to 
go through arches (of which there are 15 ) at the 
end of the table, the number of the arch counting 
to the player whose ball goes through it. 

1728 in Dig. Proc . Crt.-leet Savoy (1789) 15 Playing a 
game commonly called Missisipee. 1777 Howard State of 
Prisons 159 They also play in the yard at skittles, missisippi, 
fives, tennis, &c. 1835 J. Wilson Biog. of Blind 185, _ I 

remember his occasionally playing at billiards, missisipie, 
shuffle-board and skittles. 1830 Bohn's Handbk. Games 612. 

at trib. 1757 Act 30 Geo. II, c. 24 § 14 Any Gaming with 
Cards, Dice,. .Mississippi or Billard Tables. 1801 Strutt 
Sports <4 Past. iv. L § 18 Arches similar to those upon the 
mississipi-table. 

t Missi't, v. Obs. [Mis - 1 i. Cf. F. messeoirJ] 
intr. To be unbecoming to ; to misbecome (with 
dative). Also, to be inconvenient or disturbing to. 

la 1366 Chaucer Pom. Pose 1194 And certes, it [a brooch] 
missat hir nought, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x ii. ( Mathias ) 44 
& to he faddir hat hyme gat his byrth ful gretumly missate. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 302 For it mai be that thi desir,. .Per 
cas to hire honour missit. 1422-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy v. 
(1513) 2 D iij b/i And though so be that any worde mysse syt, 
Amende it with chere debonayre. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mau- 
hode 1. Ixxxviii. (1869) 50 And suppose pat, to >i seemynge, 
j hadde maad thing missittynge. 

Missive (mrsiv), a. and sb. Also 5 myssif, 
-yfe, 5-6 -yva, 6 missiwe, -yve, -eif. [ad. F. 
missive fem. (also sb. in Cotgr.), or med.L. mis- 
sives (Diefenbach), f. miss-, ppl. stem of mittere 
to send : see -ive. 

The corresponding words in med.Latin and the Romanic 
languages are used chiefly in phrases analogous to 1 jetter 
missive ’ : med.L. litters missives, F. lettre(s) missives), 
It. littera missiva, Sp. letra, carta ntisiva, Pg. cartas 
tnissivas, also arma missiva (cf. A. 2). Cf. MDu. missijf- 
brief. OF. has also lettres missibles.] 

A. adj. 

I. Letter missive, missive letter. Usually pi. 
letters missive or + missives. 

f a. gen. A letter or epistle sent from one 
person to another. Obs. 

1519 Hoit man Vulg. viii. 80 b, Fyne and thytine papyr, 
seruynge for myssyue letters. 1530 Palsgr. 35 The letters 
missyves of suche as be secreatores in the sayd countreis. 
c 2332 Du Wes Introd. Fr. Ibid. 8j8 The second boke shall 
be of lettres missyves in prose and in ryme. 2637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1664) 1. cxiii. 219, I know missive letters goe between 
the Devil & young blood. 2638 Phillips, A letter Missive , 
a letter which is sent from one friend to another. 2720 
J. Chamberlayne St, Gt. Brit. 1. in. x. (ed. 23) 281 Though 
the Number of Letters missive in England were not at all 
considerable in our Ancestors Days, yet it is now so pro- 
digiously great (since the meanest People have generally 
learnt to write) that [etc.]. 

b. A letter or letters sent by a superior authority, 
esp. the sovereign, to a particular person or body of 
persons, conveying a command, recommendation, 
or permission. Now chiefly, in the Church of 
England, a letter from the sovereign to a dean and 
chapter nominating the person whom they are to 
elect bishop. (See CoNGjfi d’&lire.) 

2466 A tic. Cal. Pec. Dublin (2889) I. 323 The saide Maister 
John, .for the Maire, Baylyffes and comtnaltie. .to make all 
myssyvve lettres in lattyne to Irishe enemyes. .and others., 
that undrestandith not Englys. 2477 MS. Pawl. B. 332 If. 
42 niarg., A commission maad in a lettre myssif forto visite 
the priory of Hertford by my lord Abbot in proper persotie. 
2477 Edw. IV in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 17 Whereas 
we have other tymes addressed our Lettres missiues vnto 
Robert Conestable for restitucion of the goods of Thomas 
Yare. 1487 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 66 A letter 
missiue Vnder the Kynges signett. 1533-4 Act 23 Hen. 
VIII, c. 20 § 3 A lycence vnder the greate seale.. with a 
lettre myssyve, conteynyng the name of the persone which 
they shall electe and chose ; By vertue of which licence the 
seid Deane and Chapitour.. shall.. electe.. the seid person 
named in the seid letters myssyves. 2333 Eden Decades 
Contents (Arb.) 43 The letters missiue which kynge Edwarde 
the .vi. sent. 2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 13 Alexander 
the Great had by his letters missive given commandement 
that the Greekes should provide Robes of purple against his 
returne. 2637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Bannatyne Cl.) 63 His 
Maiestie sent aught missive letters, dated ..To ..(such a 
man) Minister of (such a place). 2679 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 
hi. 236 The King granted a Conge delire to the Prior and 
Convent, with a Missive Letter, declaring the name of the 
erson whom they should choose. 2768 Blackstone Comm. 

II, 445 If a peer is a defendant, the lord chancellor sends a 
letter missive to him to request his appearance. 2842 
Hallam Mid. Ages (ed.8) I. iv. 397 John I had long before 
admitted, that what was done by cortes and general assem- 
blies could not be undone by letters missive. 2863 Cox 
Instit. 1. vi. 32 The Convention Parliament of 1688, elected 
by virtue of letters-missive written by the Prince of Orange. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (2877) II. viii. 189 A good 
precedent for the conge d'Hire and letter missive. 

c. Sc. — B. 2. 

2568 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. I. 641 All missive 
lettres, contractis or obligationis for manage [etc.]. 2693 
Stair Inst. Law Scot. 1. x. § 9 Though tne buyer by a 
Missive. Letter, wrote, that he thought he would not be able 
to furnish the Money. Ibid. vs. xlii. § 23 Missive-Letters 
are Probative, except where they relate to more solemn 
Writs, such as Bonds, Bills, or Accompts, 1773 Erskine 
Inst. Law Scot. in. ii. § 24 Missive letters inremercatoria 
are valid, though they be not holograph. 

d. U.S. A mong C ongregationalists, an official let- 
ter inviting churches to send delegates to a council. 

2798 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. <4 Corr. (1888) II. 4 We 
jointly addressed letters missive to eleven churches, all of 
whom complied, and the council was formed at my house. 


1880 H. M. Dexter Congregationalism x. 527 In what 
manner Councils are regularly called. This has been uni- 
formly done by a form of written request, which has received 
the technical name of a Letter-Missive, 
f 2. Sc. Missive bill, writing = letter missive. 

1364 Peg. Privy. Council Scot. 1 . 283 Heirupoun wer lettres 
direct and als missyve writtingis to this same effect sent to 
[etc.]. *2578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.! II. 

1 12 This was done all for sending of an e missiwe bill in Ing- 
land. 2379-80 Peg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. III. 256 
Missive bill of Houstoun and New Work, 
f 3. Of a weapon or engine of war : =* Missile a. 
2348 Patten Exped. Scot. I ij b, Most of our artillerie 
& missiue engins. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (2622) 879 
Not with their missive weapons onely . . but with their 
drawne swords. 1697 Dryden fEneid xii. 848 The feather'd 
Arrows fly, And clouds of missive Arms invade the sky. 2704 
Swift Bait. B/es. Misc. (1711) 226 Ink is the great missive 
Weapon in all Battels of the Learned. 2780 in Grose, etc. 
Antiq ; Ref. III. 68 Nor among the defensive machines is 
the missive wheel to be despised.. .The missive chariot may | 
also be effectually used, a 1809 J. Palmer Like Master 
(1811) I. x. 141 He hurl'd the missive weapon which trans- 
pierced the heart of his adverse chief. 

transf. 1 667 Milton P. L. vi. 329 Thir Engins and thir 
Balls Of missive ruin. 2693 Blackmore Pr. Artk. v. 254 
Each on his Foe missive Destruction pours, a 2762 Caw- 
thorn Poems (1771) 29 Where dreadful flew the missive 
deaths around. 

f 4. That is sent ; sent on an errand ; also, sent 
as a message. Obs. 

1610 Willet Hexaplit, Daniel 376 Christ is none of the 
missiue or ministring Angels. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves 
1. xlvii. 75 Scaliger defines Death to be the Cessation of the 
Souls functions : as if it were rather a restraint, than amis, 
sive ill. 2830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai i. 444 The missive words 
then told he. 

B. sb. 

1. A written message ; a letter. Sometimes spec. 
— ‘missive letter’ (A. 1 ). Now usually, either 
denoting an official letter, or used as a somewhat 
high-flown equivalent of * letter’. 

In early use largely Sc. 

2501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. v, HowAcontius till Cydippe 
anone Wrait his complaint,.. With vther lustie missiues 
mony one. 2360 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 63s His small 
missiue belyue he gaif him fro, Vnto thir thre. 2577-87 
Holinshed Chron. III. 9237/1 A missiue persuasorie sent 
to the Scots for the marriage of their yoongqueene Marie to 
our yoong king Edward the sixt. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. 
xxxix, To spend their time in wittily devising and closely 
hudling up of a quaint missive or witty epistle. 2603 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, t. 33 The last act of his short raigne left to 
memorie was a missiue to his adopted sonne. c 1620 Sir J. 
Melville Mem. 12827) 283 To the quhilk convention his 
Maieste directed missyues to some of the nobilite. 1647 
(title) A Missive of Consolation ; sent from Flanders, to the 
Catholikes of England. 1791 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) I. 34a 
Had I delayed.. another post, your missive of the 23*“.. 
would have arrived In time.. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4- Is. 
(1846) I. ix. 393 The marquis . ."had despatched missives, 
requesting the support of the principal lords, .of Andalusia. 
2879 Farrar St. Paul (2883) 247 The circular missive from 
James and the Church at Jerusalem. 1885 DonsoxAtSign 
of Lyre 188 Mysterious missives, sealed with red. 

2. Scots Law. A document in the form of a 
letter interchanged by the parties to a contract. 
Also missive of lease (or tack), m. of sale. 

2562 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 281 The charter party, 
and the missive, billis, and cocquet of the said schip. 257a 
Ibid. II. 139 The writung of missives and other wrictis. 
2773 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. in. ii. § 2 Where an agreement 
concerning heritage is executed in the form of mutual 
missives. 1826 Scott - Bl. Dwarf, x, There really should be 
some black and white on this transaction. Sae just make 
me a minute, or missive,. ..and I'se write it fair ower, and 
subscribe it before famous witnesses. i8aa R. Ainslie Land 
of Bums 94 As gif the Almighty was bun by missives o’ 
tack, to gi’e them seed time an' harvest. 283a Act 2 <5- 3 
Will. IV, c. 65 § 9 Provided eachTenant. .shall, .have held 
such. .Tenements under a Lease or Leases, Missive of 
Lease, or other written title. 2838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. s.v., It would, appear that missives of lease, like 
missives of sale, require to be stamped to found an action. 

+ 3. A messenger. Obs. rare. 

2603 Shaks. Macb. l. v. 7 Whiles I stood rapt in the 
wonder of it, came Missiues from the King, who all-hail’d 
me Thane of Cawdor. 1606 — Ant. Cf Cl. 11. ii. 74. 2649 

G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccclxxvi, Where trusted 
Ianizaries stand about The Tyrant, Missives to his Crueltye, 
f 4. Something hurled or thrown ; esp. a missile 
weapon. Obs. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xii. 100 The stringes [of a racket] 
..do cause the missiues [re. tennis bails] to speede so fast 
towardes their appoynted homes. 1770 Sir J. Banks Jrnl. 
(1896) 244 Defensive weapons they nave none, and no mis- 
sives except stones and darts. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 
vr. viii. (1849) 366 The heavens were darkened with a 
tempest of missives. 

= MrssiLE sb. 2. 

1649 Ter. Taylor Gt. Exewp. 1. Ad. § 7. xio How great 
things God hath done for us, whether in publick Donatives, 
or private Missives. 

tMi-ssively, Ctdv. Obs. [f. Missive a. + 
-LT a .J By letter. 

1641 Keylway in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) I. 63 At 
least missively if not personally. 

Missle, Missletoe, obs. ff. Missel, Mistletoe. 
Miss-maze, variant of Mizmaze. 

Missment (mrsment). dial. [f. Miss vJ + 
-went.] a. Mistake, error, b. Loss. 

2868 Trkgellas Tales 33 But howsomever, we maade 
a missment. 2866 W. Thornbury Greatheart III. xviii. 
248 There's something wrong in the level, surely, some miss- 


ment (mistake), I tell 'ee. 1890 ‘ Q.’ Three Ships viii, We've 
found ’ee a great missment. 

Missomer, Misson(ne : see Midsummer, 
Mizeny 

Mis-SO'rt, v. [Mis- 1 1 .] trans. To sort 
badly; to allot to a wrong place or in a wrong 
way. So Mis-soTted ppl. a. 

1382 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 25 If they be..mis- 
sorted in place. . a 2626 Bp. Andrewes 96 Serm. xv. (2661) 
503 Not to be mis-sorted into a place no ways meet. 1821 
Coleridge Lett., Conversat. etc. (2836) II. 71 The present 
unsorted or wzi-sorted ministry. 2873 M. Collins Squire 
Silchester II. xv. 279 These missorted twins. 

Hence TSis-scrt sb., an instance of mis-sorting; 
a thing mis-sorted. 

2898 Daily News 20 Dec. 3/3 To be able to sort the whole 
500. . with not more than 30 ‘ blinds’ — mis-sort.-, that is. 

Mis-sou-nd, v. [Mis - 1 1 .] 

1. intr. To sound amiss. 

? a 2500 in Grose, etc. Antiq. Rep. (1899! IV. 403 A songe 
myssowndithe yf the jjrickynge be not right. Ibid. 409 For 
perversite of thyprickinge and myssoundynge of thy songe. 

2. trans. and intr. To mispronounce. 

122348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 227 They called them 
Crakers, whych by missounding, was commonly called 
Krekers. 1399 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 42 By corruption of 
speech, they false dialect and misse-sound it. 2880 Free- 
man Let. 18 May in Stephens Life Cf Lett. (1895) II. 204 W 
is sure to be missounded. 

Missour, obs. Sc. form of Measure. 
t Missowne, v. Obs. [f. Mis - 1 7 + sozvne, 
Sound 2 /.] intr. To be discordant ; not to agree. 

1382WYCLIF Josh. Prol., And forsothe it may not be sooth 
that discordith [?/. r. myssouneth, Vulg. dissonat], c 2465 
Eng. Chron. iCamden 2856) 37 Articlez longyng. .to the said 
craft of nigromancie, or mis sownyng to the Cristen. feith. 

Missoy, variant of Massot. 

Mis-spea'k, v. Also 4-7 misp-. [Mis - 1 1 .] 
+ 1 . intr. To speak wrongly or improperly; to 
speak evil. Obs. 

c 2200 in O. E. Horn. I. 305 Ich habbe. .Misispeken. C1374 
Chaucer Troyhts 1. 934, 1 me repente If I mis spak. c 1386 
— Miller's Prol. 31 If that I misspeke or seye, Wyte it 
the ale of Southwerk. 1595 Shaks. John in. i. 4 It is not 
so, thou hast mispoke, misheard. 2623 tr. Mexia's Treas. 
Anc. 4 Mod. Times 764/1, I doe not inferre that it is law- 
full for weomen to depraue or mispeake by any means. 

+b. To speak disrespectfully or disparagingly of. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 228 Enemys of oure feij> hat 
bakbiten or myspeken of vs. 2390 Gower Co?if. I. 227 If 
that I myhte ofherkne..That eny man of hire mispeke. 
2398 Sylvester Du Bartas u. iv. iv. (1641 ) 232 Who mis- 
speaks of thee, hee spets at Heav’n, And his owne spettle 
in his face is driven. 

+2. trans. To speak evil of; to calumniate. Obs. 
2382 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xxiii. 5 The prince of thy people 
thou shalt not misspeake. 2584 Peele Arraignm. Paris ill. 
i, Mis-speak not all for his amiss. 

3. trans. To speak, titter, or pronounce in- 
correctly or improperly, rare. 

[1390 : see Mis-Speech.] 2393 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 232 
We care not how we mispeake it so wee haue it to speake. 
a 2631 Donne Let. to M. M. H. Poems (1654) 277 As a mother 
which delights to heare Her early childe mis-speake halfe 
uttered words. 2879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. xiv. 238 Thou 
hast not misspoken aught, nor uttered a word unprofitably. 
So Mis-spea'king vbl. sb. 

2330 Palsgr. 272 Blaspheme, mispekyng of God. 2650 
EaRl Monm. tr. Renault's Man bee. Guilty 199 As they 
have the art of speaking, they have also the cunning of mis- 
speaking. 

Mis-spee'ch. [Mis - 1 4 .] fa. Evil speak- 
ing. Obs. b. Incorrect speaking. 

£2330 Will. Paleme 2323 pan meliors mekly hire mayd- 
enes dede calle, & many of hire meyne for drede of misse- 
speehe. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 278 And otherwise of.no mi- 
speche, Mi conscience forto seche, I can noght of Envie finde 
That I mispoke have oght behinde Wherof love owghte 
be mispaid. *2x462 Songs Cf Carols 25 th C. (Warton Club) 2 
Rewle thi tunge in swych a gys, That non mysspeche come 
the froo. 1496 Dive s Cf Pauper (W. de W.) 11. i. 209/2 Goddes 
name is taken in vayne. .by myslyuynge, by myspeche, & 
by mysherynge. 2895 A tlantic Monthly Mar. 432 Another 
form of misspeech. to which most of us are.. subject, — the 
exchange of syllables. 

+ Mis-spee d, v. Obs. [Mis - 1 7 .] intr. To 
be unsuccessful or unlucky. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6912 Now haue 
jiey for-sake vs alle & sum, . . pat often mys-spedde in [>er 
passage. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 243 Dayes }>at 
pe Romaynes mysspedde were i-hote nefasti, as it were 
noust leeful. 1496 Dives 4 - Pauper (W. de W.) Vtl. xiiL 
297/2 He that wyll not paye his tythes shall myspede. 
2501 Plumpton Corr. tCamden) 261, I send about it unto 
the Shereffe as sone as Hare Harlad com from you, for 
sume remedy ther, if he myspede. 

Mis-spe ll, v. [Mis - 1 i.] trans. To spell 
incorrectly. So Mis-spelt ppl. a. 

2633 Fuller Hist. Cambr. (1840) 260 No wonder, if they 
did mis-spell him whom they did mis-call, loading him with 
opprobrious language. 2775 Sheridan Rivals 1. ii, That 
she might not mis-spell, and mis-pronounce words. 2838 
Hawthorne Twice-told T., Chippingswith a Chisel, Some 
[of the monuments] were inscribed with misspelt prose or 
rhyme. 1846 Lanuor Exam. Shaks. Wks. II. 296 , 1 wrote 
not down the words, fearing to mis-spell them. 

Hence Mis-spe'U sb., mis-spelling, rare. 

1891 N. 4 Q. Ser. vii. XII. 351/2 He has discovered a 
misspell in Evelyn. 1893 Dublin Rev. July 37 Mis-spells 
occurring in proper names. 

Mis- spelling, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] A bad 

spelling; false orthography. 



1 


MIS-SPEND. 

1695-6 Act 76-8 Will, til., c. 3 § 9. That noe Indictment 
..shall beequashed . .for miswriting mispellingfalse,. Latine. 
1731 Gentl. Mag. I. 213 Mis-spelling or Mistake of Clerk- 
ship. 1865 Kingsley Herein. Prelude 21 The misspellings 
of English names in his work are more gross than even 
those in Domesday. 1898 Gissing Tenon Traveller xxv, 
Mis-spelling, he knew, would invalidate his chance. 

Mis-Spe’nd, v. Also 4-8 misp-, (4-6 mysp-). 
[Mis- 1 i.J Ivans. To spend amiss or wastefully ; 
to make a bad, useless, or wasteful expenditure of. 

r 1375 .Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiv. (Pelagia) 44 Scho J>at welth 
& |>at beute myspendit in sic degre, pat [etc.]. 1377 

Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 74 How J>at folks in folyes myspenden 
her fyue wittes. 1460 Pot. Ret. 4 L. Poems (1903) 206, 
1 haue mysspendyd my yonge age In synne, and wanton- 
nehed also. 1494 Fabvan Citron. vi. clxx. 164 Gouemours 
therof mysspent the patrymony therof in excesse. 1530 
Palsgr. 638/1 Myspende nat your monay, you may happe 
to have nede of it. 1597 Pilgrim. Parnass. v. (1886) 19, 
I have beene guikie of mispendtng some time in plulosophie. 
1697 Dryden AEnt-id Ded., Some similitude, which diverts 
..your attention from the main Subject, and mispends it on 
some trivial Image, at 721 Prior On a Pretty Madwoman 
i, Our griefs misplac’d, our tears mis-spent. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har. 1. xxvii, His early youth, misspent, in maddest 
whim. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vi. 15 [They] 
vowed to accept no benefice, lest they should misspend the 
property of the poor. 

Mis-spe’nder. [Mis - 1 5.] One who mis- 
spends. 

1607 Hisron Wks. I. 463 Mispenders of the sabbath. 
1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. 1851 IV. 577 The 
most prodigal mis-spenders of time. 1766 Johnson Prayers 
4 Medit. fi8i7) 67, I again appear in thy presence the 
wretched mispender of another year. 

Mis-spe'nding, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Bad or 

useless expenditure. 

138. Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 370 pis mon schal nedis be 
dampned for mysspendynge of Gods tresoure. 1541 Barnes 
Wks. (1573) 364 Mispendtng of goodes. 1659 Genii. Calling 
422 Not only with the mis-spending their own estates, but 
other mens. 

Mis-spe-nditure. rare- 1 . [f. Mis-spend, 
after expenditure^] Wasteful expenditure. 

a 1843 Southey Sydney ya Eraser's M «£-. ( 1868) LXXV III. 
104 Compelled to lose time the value of which he under- 
stood, and the mispenditure of which he lamented. 

f Mis-spe'ne, V. Obs. Also 4 -speyne. [£. 
Mis- 1 1 + Speke v.] Ivans. To misspend, mis- 
employ. 

c 1275 Lay. 13483 ?ef ich his god ynis-spene [earlier text 
for-leose]. c 1320 Cast. Love (Halliw.) 1150 And for oure 
sy^ht myspende allso, His eynen were blynwherved boo. 
*393 Langl. P. PI. C. xr. 174 And muche wo worth hym 
}>at Inwilt mys-speynej; [v.rr. myspeneb, mys-spendeji]. 

+ Mis-spe-nse, -e'UCe. Obs. Also misp-. [f. 
Mis- 1 4,] Improper or wasteful expenditure. 

1591 Garrard’s Art Warre 61 Mispence of munition. 
1597 Bekro Theatre God’s Judgem. (1612) 427 The losse of 
time and mispence of goods. 1627 Bp. Hall Epist. n, x. 
309 If your negligence, your riotous mis-spence, had em- 
paired your estate, a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 L 
395 A wilful mispense of our time, a 1788 in Croft Let. to 
Pitt on 'Johnson's Did, {1788) 40 The misspence of every 
minute is a new record against us in heaven, 

Mis-spent (stress variable),///, a. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Badly or wastefully spent ; ill-spent, wasted. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxvL 3 The mispent tyme, the ser- 
vice vaine. 1781 Cowfer Hope 715 The shameful close of all 
his misspent years. 187X R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixxv. 2 So 
in her own misspent worship uneasily lost. 

+ Mis-sta;rt, V. Obs. In 3 -sturte, -storte. 
[Mis- 1 1.] intr. To start forth amiss. 

a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 677 & sone may a word mys sturte 
[Cott. MS. misstorte] par muj> shal speke ayeyn horte. 

Mis-sta’te, v. [Mis- 1 1.3 Irons. To state 
erroneously ; to make wrong statements about. 

1650 R.Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 39 You 
dare to mis-represent and mistate the minde of God. 1657 
Sanderson Serm. Pref. § 12 (1674) C 3 They mis-state the 

e uastion, when they talk of pressing Ceremonies. 1791 
owper Yardley Oak 48 Unrecorded tacts Recovering, and 
misstated setting right. 1818 Cqbbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 
271 When a writer mis-states facts, be sure that he drives 
at no very laudable conclusion, 1865 Bright Sp,, Canada 
13 Mar. (1876) 66, I am not mis-stating the case. 

absol. 1864-8 Browning J. Lee's Wife iv. iii, Now do 
I mis-state, mistake ? 

So Mis-stated ffil A, Mis-sta'ting vbl. sb . ; 
Iffis-ata’tex, one who mis-states. 

1693 Prynne Sov, Power Parlt. lit. 61 Through the mis- 
stating of the points in question. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis 
xix. iso The mis-stated words are the original mistake. 
1859 Champ. Jrnl. XI. 404 That gross misstater of fact. 

Mis-sta tement. [Mia- 1 4.3 A wrong or 
erroneous statement. 

1790 Burgess Div, Christ Notes 39 There is in this passage 
a mistatemem of important circumstances. 1818 Cobbett 
Pol, XXXIII. 271 A very flagrant mis-statement in 
point of fact. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 265 Story- 
tellers make the gravest misstatements about men when 
thcysay that many wicked men are happy. 

,-M.Isstay, v. fapp, f. phr. to miss Stays.] 
intr. Of a ship ; To miss stays. 

1883 Standard 5 May 6/8 C. H. Cumbell . . mtsstayed in 
Corn lough Bay ; took the ground. 1906 Wesim. Gan. 5 Dec. 
9/2 I he ship, when tacking, mis-stayed. 

Mis-ste p, sb, [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong step. 

*855 Prescott Philip II, iv. vi. I. 460 As he was descend- 
ing a High t of stairs he made a misstep and fell. 1888 B. A. 
Watson Start smart's Paradise 193 So that, .the game may 
not be frightened by a mis-step. *894 Outing (V. S.j XXIV. 
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363/2 One mis-step might have resulted in a clear fall of 
three thousand feet. 

b. - Faux pas. 

1854 Marion Harland Alone xxi, Watchfully, prayer- 
fully, Ida strove to keep her feet in the path, and by no 
misstep or fall, to cast obloquy upon the name she loved. 
1892 Harper's Mag. June 152/2 Whatever we think of the 
first misstep of Tess in the immaturity of her girlhood. 

+ Mis-step, if- Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] intr. To 
take a wrong step ; to go astray. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 143 Sche schal noght with hir litel 
too Misteppe, hot he se it al. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 
n. i. 1. (1641) 83 If man from duty never had mis-stept. 

Mis-style, v. rare . [Mis- 1 1.] tram. To 
styie or term incorrectly. 

01x604 Hanmer Chron. Irel, (1633) 103 He . . came to the 
Church called.. the Church of great Paternus, mis-stiled 
with the governement therof. 1613 J. Davies M uses Teares 
B 4 Greatnes (as we mis-stile it). 1832 Austin Jurispr. 
(1879) II, lv. 911 The privilege mis-styled personal. 

t Mis-Sttccee'ding, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 
Ill-success. So f Mis-succe-ss. 

a 1656' Bp. Hall Serm, Wks. (1662) 197 As some shifting 
alchymist that casts all the fault cf his mis-success upon his 
glasse or his furnace, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Lincoln- 
shire (1662) il 154 Miscarriages in his Government (many 
by mismanaging, more by the missucceeding of matters). 

+ Mis -sue 1 , v. Law. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] Ivans. 
To sue (livery) wrongly. 

[1227 in Cal. Charter Rolls I. (1903) 63 With soc and sac. . 
mund briche, miskenning, missueing and forfeg.] 1548 Staun- 
ford Hinges Prerog. (1567) 79 b, Yf the heire sue his 
generall lyuerie beefore an offyce thereof founde omittinge 
them in the Huerye, the ly uery is missued. Ibid. 84 Whether 
in this case y" missuing of y° same shal be a cause of reseiser 
or not. 

Mis-sui’t, v. [Mis- 1 i.] irons. To suit ill. 

01x6x8 Svlvester St. Lewis 588 Wks. (Grosart) II. 235 
That Robe of Power, which those doth much mis-suit, Who 
have not on rare Vertue’s richest Suit, i860 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Napoleon III in Italy xviii, He will not swagger nor 
boast Of his country’s meeds, in a tone Missuiting a great 
man most If such should speak of his own. 1864 Browning 
Sludge the Medium , Each. .Is blind to what missuits him. 

+ Mi'SSTtre. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. type *mis- 
sfera , f. miss - ppl. stem of miitere to send : see 
-use.] A commission. 

X615 T. Adams I.ycanlhropy 5 The missure, * I send you ’ : 
the mixture, ‘as lambes among wolves’, 

f Mis-swa-re. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Mis- 1 4 + 
-swore, repr. OE. -swaru, -swara action of swear- 
ing, as in djiswara.] False swearing. 

011240 Lofsong in O. E. Horn. I. 205 WreSSe and onde, 
lesunge, missware vuele i-holden treouSe. 

+ MiS-SWay*, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 I.] irons. Ha 
sway in a wrong direction, 

a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. xxv. § 11 Other secular vanities, 
which usually missway us Christians to folly. 

t Mis-sway ‘its-g, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 
Misgovernment. 

1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosm. 149 The first Edward, 
thatdid first tefine This Common-weale, and made the same 
ascend When through mis-swaying it seem’d to decline. 

t Mis-swea-ring, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 
F alse swearing. 

1493 Dives 4 Pauper (Pynson) n. xix. i vj, If thou haue 
liking to here grete othes. .or any mysswerynge 

Miss-woman, -word: see Miswomak, Mis- 
word. 

Mis-SWO’rn, ///. a. [Mis- 1 2,] a. Forsworn, 
b. Whose name has been taken in vain. 

1506 Kalender Shepk, E 6 (1892) III. 62 Myssworone By 
wordes [etc.], ? a 1800 Broomfield Hill v. in Child Ballads 
I. 395 But if I stay from Broomfield Hills, I’ll be a maid mis- 
sworn. 1871 R. Elus tr. Catullus lxxvi. 4 A God’s mis- 
sworn sanctity, deadly to men. 

Missy (mi-si), sb. Also 7 missee, 8-9 missay, 
9 missre. [f. Miss sb . 2 + -Y dim. suffix.] An 
affectionate or playful appellation for a young 
girl : used chiefly by servants and the like, occas. 
contemptuous. 

1676 in 12 th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 29 A coach 
fitt for pretty Missee is not to be found ready made. 1780 
Mme. D'Arblay Let. 24 Aug. in Diary (1891) I. 311, 1 beg 
my best compliments to him,— and to my master and missey. 
x8i8 Blackw. Mag. III. 403 An English missy, slim and 
pale. 185a Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. x iv. 124 ‘What’s 
little missy's name?’ said Tom at last. 1876 Blackmore 
Cripps liii, The pious papa and the milk-and-water missy 
rush into each other's arms. 

Comb. 1831 Society I. 138 The missy-like astonishment 
you are pleased to assume. 

Hence Mi'ssyish a. = MlSSiSH. 

1887 Mtss Betham-Edwards Next 0/ Kin Wanted II. 
xviii. 245 Why do you put on this missyish air of innocence? 

_ Mxssy (mi-si), a. [f. Miss sb . 2 + -y.J Pertain- 
ing to, resembling, or characteristic of a miss or 
young lady; = Missish, 

1809-12 Mar, Edgeworth Vivian viii, Her ladyship .. 
values herself too highly, to make such a missy match. 1831 
Society I. 88 The mean and missy feeling of seizing the first 
opportunity to speak to you of a man. 1859 Boyd Retreat. 
Country Parson ii. 43, 1 have heard . . the same person 
called a gentlemanlike man and a missy piece of affectation. 
1881 Literary World 14 Jan. 26/1 With nothing to recom- 
mend him physically but a missy prettiness. 

Missy, obs. variant of Misy. 

Mist (mist), sb . 1 Forms: 1- mist; also 3 mijst, 
3-6 myste, 4-7 myst, miste, (5 meyst). [OE .mist 
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str. mnsc. = MLG. (LG.), MDu. (Du.) mist. Icel, 
rnisiur (genit. misturs ) mutt. (N orw., Sw. mist) 
OTent. *miksfos-, f. meg- pre-Teut. *migk 
meigk-, as in Gr. biuxL-rj, 0 S 1 . migla, Skr. mik 
and megha cloud, mist. Perhaps further related 
to the root of Olt. mlgan , Mig, and me ox Mix rA.i] 

1 . A cloud formed by an aggregation of minute 
drops of water and resting on or near the ground. 
In generalized sense, vapour of water precipitated 
in very fine droplets, smaller and more densely 
aggregated than those of rain. Sometimes distin- 
guished from fog, either as being less opaque or 
as consisting of drops large enough to have a per- 
ceptible downward motion. 

cxooo jElfric Gen. xv. 17 }>a Jja sunne eode to setle, ]>a 
slob fimr micel mist, c 1050 Snppl. /Klfrics Gloss, in 
Wt.-Wulcker 175 -'23 Nebula, mist, net j;enip. a 1200 Moral 
Ode 16 Ne michte ich seen bi-fove me for smike ne for miste. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 239/688 A wel deork mijst fare com 
al-so fat swipe longue i-laste. Ibid. 317/603 3wane j->e sonne 
hath jiudere i-dtawe bene mist for hete. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Come. 1445 Now gadirs mystes and cloudes in }> e ayre. 
c T375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. ( Ninian ) 895 Bot myste ves in 
sic degre pat nan mocht a stane caste se. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xi. xii. (1495) 397 Myste is frende to theues 
and to euyl doers for he hydyth theyr spyers and waytynges. 
C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7105 pan fell sodaynly siikea 
myst, pat whidir to wende pai ne wist. 1530 Palsgr. 740/2 
Whan the moysture of the dewe stryketh upwarde agayne, 
it maketh a myste. 1602 Marston Ant. fy Met. n. wks. 
1856 I. 26 The flagging’st bulrush that ere droopt With 
each slight mist of raine. 1667 Milton/ 5 . L. xti. 629 As 
Ev’ning Mist Ris’n from a River o’re the marish glides. 
1798 Coleridge A pic. Mar. 1. xix, In mist or cioud on mast 
or shroud It perch’d for vespers nine. 1831 Scott Cast. 
Dang, iii, The mist had settled upon the hills, and unrolled 
itself upon brook, glade, and tarn. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
40 Tlie atmospheric moisture passes through the condition 
of visible cloud or mist. Ibid. 44 The position of a river is 
often marked by mist. 

Jig. 1615 Hiekon Wks. I. 438 Neither is euery myst of 
sorrow dissolued into teares. 1842 Tennyson Love 4 Duty 
43 Rain out the heavy mist of tears, 
b. Used in proverbial phr. 

CX330 Arih. 4 Merl. 7364 (Kolbing) Ich hope . . We schul 
hem drlue, so sonne dop mist ! c 1420 Lydg. yf ssembiy of 
Gods 1988 Derke _ as a myste, or a feynyd fabie- 1535 
CovERDALE/ra. xliv. 21 As for thyne offences, I dryue them 
awaye like the cloudes, and thy synnes as the myst. 

e. Scotch (*p Scottish, p Scots) mist : a thick, very 
wetting mist characteristic of the Scottish hills; 
hence jocularly, a steady soaking rain. 

1589 [? Lyly] Pappe so. Hatchet Ded., Wks 1902 III. 394 
We care not for a Scottish mi.U, though it wet vs to the 
skin. 1599 Broughton's Lett. viii. 27 It is no marueile you 
so affect the Scottish mist ; for where the head doth 
a-Kor oSlvlolv, the tongue must needes rrKOToXoyelv. 1623 
Minsheu, Mollinas, soft showers, Scottish mists, a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Scotch-mist, a sober, soaking Rain. 
1770 Wesley Jrnl, 16 Apr. (1B27) III. 384 We. .got into a 
Scotch mist. 1872 Rmtledge's Pv. Boy's Ann. 38/1 With 
a light drizzle or Scotch mist falling thickly. 

d. turns/. A cloud (of small particles) resem- 
bling a mist ; a haze or haziness, as that produced 
by distance ; hence fig. of time, etc. 

1783 Cowfer Task. 1. 360 The rustling straw sends up a 
frequent mist Of atoms. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho i, The plains of Guienne and Languedoc were 
lost in the mist of distance. x8io Shelley St. Irvyue's 
Tower v. 4 Why may not human minds unveil The dim 
mists of futurity? 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. ii, And o’er each 
mouldering tower, Dim with the mist of years, Grey flits 
the shade of power. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1875 ) 
III. xi. 5 Times, .half shrouded in the mist of legend. 

2 . Dimness of eyesight ; a hazy or filmy appear- 
ance before the eyes caused by disorders of the 
body or by the shedding of tears. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. il. 26 Laecedomas wip ea^na miste. 
c 1220 Bestiary 102 in O. E. Misc. 4 Of hise e^en were?) <Se 
mist. 1635 Culpefpf.r, etc. Rh enus xiv. iv. 385 They have 
the Head-ach, mists before their Eyes, and giddiness. 1693 
South Serm. (1698) III. ii. ,99 Where there is a Giddiness 
in the Head, there will always be a mist before the Eyes. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 1617 She did not weep But o’er her 
meek eyes came a happy mist. 1880 ‘ Ouida ’ Moths I. 33 
She felt a mist before her eyes, a tightness at her throat. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 66 Such patients usually 
complain of a mist before their eyes. 

b. Hence used in phrases with reference to the 
obscuring of the vision (physical or mental), esp. 
to cast or throw a mist before (a person’s) eyes ; 
also simply, f to cast a mist or mists : to produce 
mystification. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Offttndere caliginem oculis, to 
cast a miste before ones eyes. 1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse 
(Arb.) 20 The Iuggler casteth a myst to worke the closer. 
X607 Dekker Wh. of Babylon H 4 They say you can throw 
mists before our eyes, To make vs thinke you faiie. 1641 
[see Pettifog a/i. 2 ]. a 1674 Clarendon Sum. Leviatk. 
(1676) 26 And by a mist of words . . he dazles Mens eies. 
*75° Johnson Rambler No. 81 r 5 Over this law, indeed, 
some sons of sophistry have been subtle enough to throw 
mists, which have darkened their own eyes. 1824 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 11. Capt, Jackson, He was a juggler, who threw mists 
before your eyes. 

3 . Applied to immaterial things conceived as 
enveloping a man’s mind and obscuring his mental 
vision or outlook, or as veiling the real character 
or blurring the outlines of a thing. 

c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. v. § 3 fin., pa mistas 5 e_h®t mod 
gedrefaS. a 100a Boeth. Metr. xxiii, gif he. .of him selfum 
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ftone sweartan mist, modes Hostro, mass aweorpan. c 1384 
Chaucer li. Fame i. 352 Euery thinge ys wyste, Though 
hit be keuered with the inyste. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas . 
x. (Percy Soc.) 36 The fatall problemes of olde antiquyte, 
Cloked wyth myst and wyth cloudes derke. 1536 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 67 b, All cloudes & mystes vtterly 
purged and expuksed out of our soules. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 416 All mystes and fogges of ignoraunce. 
1738 Veneer Sincere Penitent Pref. 7 Those mists and 
false notions which our infirmities, education or conversation 
may have thrown in our way. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Cowley (first par.), All is shown confused and enlarged 
through the mist of panegyric. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI, 
153 There is a kind of mist or dubiosity playing about it. 
1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof's Monol. 39 And softly, 
thro’ a vinous mist, My college friendships glimmer. 1849 
Robertson Semi. Ser. 1. x. (1866) 170 It was faith straining 
through the mist. 1853 M. Arnold Empedocles 11. 67 The 
mists Of despondency and gloom. 

b. Mists of death, deathly mists . 

1739 Savage Wanderer in. 280 Sad o'er the sight swim 
shadowy mists of death. i 856 B. Taylor Poems , A utumnal 
Vespers, Death’s mist shall strike along her veins. 1878 
Browning Let Saisiaz 484 As soul is quenchless by the 
deathly mists. 

+ 4. A state of obscurity or uncertainty; an 
* atmosphere ’ of doubt. Ohs. 

1553 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 401/2 They wil clerely 
dissipate & diseusse the myst that he fain would walke in. 
1590 Skaks. Com. Err. 11. it. 2x8 lie say as they say, and 
perseuer so : And in this mist at all aduentures go. 165° 
B. Discolliminium 54 The Grand Cause of this Realme .. 
is yet in the myst to many . . judicious men. 1678 Hatton 
Corr. (Camden) 161 My Lord wee are in a mighty mist w ht 
our buisnesse is heere. a 1715 Burnet Own Time in. (1724) 
I. 510 In this mist matters must be left till the great revela- 
tion of all secrets. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as mist-cloud, -drop, 
-wreath ; mist-blotted, -blurred, -clad, -covered, 
-enshrouded, - exhaling ; -hung, - impelling, -laden, 
-shrouded, -wet, -wreatken adjs. ; mist-bow, a 
white arch, resembling a rainbow, sometimes seen 
in misty weather; mist-flower, a plant of the tro- 
pical American genus Conoclinium\ fmist-hackle, 
a ‘ cloak ’ or covering of mist ; mist-tree, a name 
for Rhus Cotinus, the smoke-tree {Cent. Diet.). 

1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 68t A great "mist-blotted light 
Flared on him. 1880 Accutemy xx Dec. 415 The whole view 
is ’’mist-blurred and indistinct. 1897 Daily News xi Dec. 
8/3 Clouds on which brilliant *mist-bows were thrown by 
the morning sunlight. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 363 These "mist-clad hills are islands 
emerging above the Horizon. 1884 J EFFeries Life of Fields 
133 The inclined plane of "mist-clouds again reflects a grey 
light. 1809 Shelley Dial. 20 Tell me . . What awaits on 
Futurity's "mist-covered shore, a 1847 Eliza Cook Winter 
is here iii, The mist-covered pane, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
375 Countless multitudes of "mist-drops. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxxiii, Towards the "mist-enshrouded city. 1782 J. 
Scott Amcebean Eel. ii. Poet. Wks. 114 Dull are slow Ousa’s 
"mist-exhaling plains, i860 A. Gray Man. Sot. 188 Cono- 
cliniuni , "Mist-flower. 13, . Gaw. y Gr. Knt. 2081 Vch hilte 
hade a hatte, a "myst-hakel huge. 1601 Weevf.r Mirr. 
Mart. (Roxb.) 210 A "mist-hung Star-exhaled Meteor. 1777 
Mason Eng. Garden it. 396 The sable ensign of the night 
Unfurl'd by "mist-impelling Eurus. 1899 F. T. Bullen Way 
Navy 85 The secret of Ireland's greenness is the "mist-laden 
Gulf Stream. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer (1891) 
246 The "mist-shrouded pinnacle of. .success. 1776 Mickle 
tr. Camoens' Lusiad vh. 298 Distant navies rear the "niist- 
wet sail. 1811 Scott Don Roderick 11. Ixiii, All the phan- 
tasms of my brain, Melted away like "mist-wreaths in the 
sun. 1864 Tennyson En. A rd. 633 The *m ist- wreathen isle, 
t Mist, sb/ Obs. [? A use of prec. sb. influenced 
by mystic, mystery : cf. Misty a . 2 ] Things 

spiritual or mystical. In mist : mystically. 

*3 . . E.E.A Hit. P. A. 462 Ry)t so is vch a krysten sawle, 
A longande lym to |xe mayster of myste. c 1430 Hymns 
Virgin (1867) 41 pese prophetis speken so in myst, What 
}>ei mente we neuere knewe. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 435 So 
down they sat, And to thir viands fell, nor seemingly The 
Angel, nor in mist, the common gloss Of Theologians, but 
with keen dispatch Of real hunger. 

t Mist, sb/ Obs. App. shortened form of 
Mistek sbX = need. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 41 pat J?ai schuld lede me 
fra citee to citee, if miste ware, i 1469 Paston Lett. II. 334, 
I have grete myst of it. 

Mist (mist), s ?. 1 [OE. niistian , f. mist Mist jA 1 ] 

1. intr. To be or become misty ; to gather or 
appear in the form of a mist ; (of the eyes, out- 
lines, etc.) to become dim, obscure, or blurred. 

ciooo xElfric Gram, xxxvi. (Z.) 216 Caligo me imstmS 
mine eajan. c 1440 Promp. Paru. 340/2 Mystyn, or grow 
roky as wedur, and mysty. 1635 Vaughan Silex Scint. 
1. 70 , 1 have deserved a thick, Egyptian damp, Dark as my 
deeds Should mist within me.. 18x8 Keats Endynt. m. 44 
When thy gold breath is misting in the west. x8zx Clare 
Vill. Minstr. I. 132 Full sweet it was to look, How clouds 
misted o'er the hill. 1829 Froude in Rem. (1838) I. 241 It 
began to rain and blow, and, what was worse, to mist. 1891 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 23 Dec., Your eyes cannot but mist 
as you look and listen. 

2. tram. To cover or obscure with or as with mist; 
to envelop in mist ; to bedim (the eyes) with tears. 

1430-40 Lydg. Sachas 11. ii. (1354) 44 Flattery. .Whiche 
.. Misteth the iyen of euery gouernour That they cannot 
know. their owne erroure. 1398 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878* 21 
He sits Misted with darknes like a smoaky roome. 1600 
Holland Livy xxix. xxvii. 730 They were misted againe, 
and lost the sight of land. 1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 262 If that 
her breath will mist or staine the stone, Why then she Hues. 
16*8 Gaule Pract. Theories (1629) 373 Perhaps, her lauish 
weeping . . misted her eyes. 1631 Heywood 2 nd Pi. Fair 
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Maid of West in. F 4 Let’s mist our selves In a thick cloud 
of sinoak. 1683 Sir G, Mackenzie Religious Stoic v. 43 
That Glass is now so misted and soiled, xSao Keats Lamia 
n. 274 No soft bloom Misted the cheek. 1858 Mrs. Oli- 
phant Laird of Norlaiu III. 220 Stars do not mist them- 
selves with tender dew about the perversities of human kind 
as these eyes do. 

b. with immaterial obj. 

1398 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. v. 198 With Caduceus 
nimble Hermes fights, And mists my wit. 1613 Puuchas 
Pilgrimage 1. ii. 14 We haue this testimonie of Moses of the 
Creation of the World, whose sense, if I haue missed or 
misted in these many words, 1 craue pardon. 1637 Ruther- 
ford Lett. (1862) 1 . cxviii. 294 If I were not misted, and 
confounded, and astonished how to be thankful. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 49s This double Errour mists mens 
Judgments concerning them. 

t Mist, vf Obs. In 3 miste, myste. [?f .mist 
pa. pple. of Miss v . 1 Cf. Sw. mista , Da. miste.] 
intr. and tram. ~ Miss v. 1 

a 1230 Owl tj- Night. 764 Oft spet wel a lute lyste par 
muehe strangle solde myste. Ibid. 825 If pe uox miste of 
al jxis dwele At pan ende ho creophb to hole. Ibid. 1640 
Nute ic wij> J>e playdi na more Vor her j>u myst jn ryhte 
lore. 

Mist, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Miss w. 1 ; 
scribal variant of ME. migt (see May »A), 
f Mista'd, pa. pple. Obs. [app. f. Mis - 1 2 + 
stad, pa. pple. of Stead v.] In sorry plight. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28158 Quen 1 sagh oper men mistad, Of 
his fare wald i be gladd. 

Mistakable (misiffi-kab’l), a. [f. Mistake v. 
+ -able.] Capable of being mistaken, misappre- 
hended, or misunderstood. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 279 If wee consider 
how differently they are set forth in minor and lesse mistake- 
able numbers. £1653 Hammond Paraphr. N. T. Postscr. 
§ 32 Places of Scripture . . mistakable by the Enthusiast. 1822 
Examiner 341 /x The darkest and most mistakable parts of 
this drama. 1864 Bowen Logic xii. (1870) 388 The internal 
peculiarities of the malady, of which the outward symptoms 
are only the faint and easily mistakable indications. 

Hence Mista'kableness ; Mista 'kably adv. 

1665 J. Sergeant Sure Footing 22 1 Supposing the noto- 
riety of it secur’d the thing from mistakableness. 1844 
Browning Let. to Dowson xo Mar. in At heme um 18 July 
(1891) 108/1 The good fortune which appears slowly but 
not mistakably setting in upon me. 

Mistake (mist^'k) , sb. [f.next. Cf. Svt .misslag.] 

1. properly, A misconception or misapprehension 
of the meaning of something; hence, an error or 
fault in thought or action. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 337 We doe excuse small 
mistakes in them, a 1656 Ussher Lett. (i68fi) 305 ‘Upon 
the old Sabbath-day t or upon the Sunday'; by a strange 
kind of mistake, turning the Copulative into a Disjunctive. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 17 June, 
Your whole letter is full of mistakes from one end to the 
other. *732 Hume Ess. !y Treat. (1777) II. s_lt is easy for 
a profound philosopher to commit a mistake in his subtile 
reasonings. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 166 Mistakes in 
the description of the premises. 1836 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. Inq. II. iv. 134 There are not a few who make the 
great mistake of expecting too much of life. 1836 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 285 It will be thought . . on wider 
grounds, that the measure was a mistake. 1874 Mickle- 
thwaite Mod. Par. Churches 29 It is a great mistake to 
think that a building looks better for being empty, 
t b. A mistake of : a misconception as to. 

1649 m Def. Rights <f Prior. Univ. Oxford (1690) 19 Mis- 
takes of the manner and rules of proceeding. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. in. x. § 16 Whatever Inconvenience follows 
from this Mistake of Words. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 502 
I* 1 It cannot be called a Mistake of -what is pleasant. 1771 
Jenkins Cent. Rep. led. 3) it. v. 37 For when the defendant 
appears, a mistake of the process to bring him to appear 
shall do no harm. 

c. In generalized use. 

1671 Tillotson Serm. Pref. b 5 b, Infallibility is an abso- 
lute security of the understanding from all possibility of 
mistake in what it believes. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 32 
But if, beneath the favour of mistake, Thy smile’s sincere. 
*813 Shelley Q.Mabvu 30 Crime and misery are in yonder 
earth, Falsehood, mistake, and lust. 

2. Phrases, f a. I?t, upon, ox under a mistake \ 
under a misapprehension. Obs. 

1683 New Hampsh. Prov. Papers (1867) I. 460 It may be 
I may be upon a mistake, but, according to what I know 
and belive, I am falsely indited. 1683 H. Prideaux in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 185 That you may be under noe 
mistake as to him. 1742 Young Nt Th. vm. 884 For what 
is vice? self-love in a mistake. 1777 Bentley's Phal. 328 
note, Gronovius was under a mistake, in supposing the 
Romans had no such sum as a Talent in their accounts. 
1822 Shelley tr. Calderon's Mag. Prodig. 1. 32 You lie — 
under a mistake. 1839 Standard X2 Apr., Some timid con- 
servatives, .labour in the same mistake. 

b. By (rarely from , + in al) mistake : erroneously, 
mistakenly. 

1726 Swift Gulliver n. viii, It [sc. a tooth] was drawn by 
an unskilful Surgeon, in a Mistake. 1760 Junius Lett, xiii. 
(1771) I. 63 It is not that you do wrong by design, but that 
you should never do right by mistake. 182a Cobbett 
Weekly Reg. 0 Mar. 570 In the year 1814; and not 1815, as 
I, from mistake, stated at Chichester. 1864 J. H. New- 
man Apol. 23 A story of a sane person being by mistake 
shut up in the wards of a Lunatic Asylum. 

e. And no mistake 1 without any doubt, un- 
doubtedly, for certain ; used colloq. to emphasize 
a preceding statement. Also used attrib., {and-) 
no-mistake — undoubted, unquestionable. 

Often stressed (anomalously) on the syllable no. 

x8x8 Lady Morgan Autobiog . (1859) *5 He is the real 
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thing and no mistake. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswittg i, A 
tip-top swell, I can assure you, a regular bang-up chap, and 
no mistake. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. i, Yes, it's a 
magnificent Roman camp, and no mistake, with gates, and 
ditch, and mounds. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 412/1 Mary 
Ann was mad, an’ no mistake. 

aitrib. 1838 Thackeray Fashnable Fax Wks. 1900 XIII. 
251 A reglar slap-up, no mistake, out-an’-out account of the 
manners and usitches of genteel society. 1848 — Bk. Snobs 
xxiii, The real old original and-no-mistake nobility. 1858 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. -t. xii, He is the real, genuine, 
no-mistake Osiris. 

Mistake (misttTk), v. Forms : see Take v. 
[a. ON. mistaka to take by mistake, refl. to mis- 
carry (Sw. misstaga refl. to be mistaken), f. mis- 
*= Mis - 1 + taka to Take. For the uses cf. also 
OF. mesprendre (mod.F. mf prendre).] 

-j- 1. trans. To take wrongfully, wrongly, or in 
error. Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 345 pis office is dispised & 
cristes owne office is misse-taken. 1382 — Deut. v. 1.1 Thow 
shall not mystaak the name of the Lord thi God idilHch. 
1387 Thevisa Higdon (Rolls) VII. 321 He haj> uou3t mys- 
taka as his owne J>at he ha> i-fonge for a tyme. 14.. Lot. 
Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 604/39 Presumptuo, to mystake. 
1530 Crowley Way to Wealth 579 To make restitucion of 
that ye haue misse taken. 1614 B. Jonsqn Barth, Fair n, 
ii, To be euer busie, and mis-take away the bottles and 
Cannes.. before they be halfe drunke off. 1x1631 Donne 
Sat. v. Poems (1633) 348 To see a Pursivant come in,, and 
call All his cloathes, Copes;, .and all His Plate, Challices; 
and mistake them away. 

+ 2. intr. To transgress, offend, do wrong. Ohs. 
ex 330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 138 If Scottis kyng mis- 
take in any braide Of treson in any kyng, ageyn Henry for- 
said. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1340 Ladyes, I preys 
ensample taketh, Ye that ayeios your love mislaketh. C1400 
St. Alexius (Laud 622) 94 A^eins no Man she mystook,., 
Noijier in word ne dede. c 1500 Melusine 29, I haue mys- 
taken ouermoche anenst your noble personne, 1822 Scott 
Nigel iv, I think the knave mistook more out of conceit 
than of purpose. 

t b. refl. (and pass.) in the same sense. Obs. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5145 paw y mys- 
tok me greuously, I prey 'pe of me haue pou mercy, c 1386 
Chaucer Melib. r 852 We han so greetly mistaken us, and 
han offended . . agayn your heigh lordshipe, that [etc.]. 
a 1400 Pety Job 116 in 26 Pol. Poems 124 , 1 pray to the, 
Warne me when 1 am mystan. «-i42S Cursor M. 18788 
(Trin.) His kyn wol he not forsake But we vs fouly mystake. 

3. To err in the choice of, as to mistake the or 
one's way {road) : to take the wrong path. 
Similarly to mistake one’s mark. Obs. or arch. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 35 That he mistake noght his gate. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII , 26 By negligence of the 
carters y c mystooke y“ way. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. 
(Frowde) 314 It is very hard to find one in perfect plight, and 
that doth not alwaies mistake his marke and slvute wide. 
1666 Dkyden Ann. Mirab. cciii, [They] swallow in the fry, 
Which through their gaping jaws mistake the way. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. vi. 393 When blind ambition quite mistakes 
her road. 179X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, La Motte 
began to have apprehensions that his servant had mistaken 
the way. 

4. trans. To misunderstand the meaning of (a 
person) ; to attach a wrong meaning to the sayings 
or doings of (a person). 

140a Pol. Poems (1859) II. 97 And so thou mysse takist 
Jerom, and lyest on Bernarde. a 1368 Ascham Scholem, II. 
(Arb.) 124 Erasmus.. is mistaken of many, to the great hurt 
of studie, for his authoritie sake. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 
11. v. 49 Why, thou wliorson Asse, thou mistak’st me, 1637- 
50 Row Hist. Kirk iWodrow Soc.) 312 [He] was mistaken, 
and his answer thrown to another sense. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 460 There’s no room for any suspicion, that he mis- 
took his Author. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 557 Yet shun their 
fault, who, scandalously nice, Will needs mistake an author 
into vice. 17x4 R. Fiddes Pract. Disc. it. 207 The old 
serpent., was.. out of his calculation, and mistook his man. 
1821 Shelley Hellas 792 Mistake me not ! All is contained 
in each. 1837 Browning Strafford 1. ii, I was away, Mis- 
took, maligned; how was the king to know? 1891 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Oct. 5/3 On the point of resignation he has mis- 
taken me. 

t b. To have a wrong view of the character of 
(a person). Also with compl. Obs. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxix. 129 Let them take 
me wilfull,or mistake me wanton. 1622 Fletcher Beggar's 
Bush iv. 1, Ger. Good fortune Master. Flo. Thou mis- 
tak’st me Clause, I am not worth thy blessing, ci 680 
Beveridge Serm. (1729) 1 . 535 No, mistake not your selves; 
so long as you are so unjust to others [etc.],. .ye have no 
ground to hope that God will be so merciful to you. 

5. To have a misconception with regard to (an 
opinion, statement, action, purpose, etc.) ; to mis- 
apprehend the meaning or intention of; to take in 
a wrong sense, attach an erroneous meaning to. 

1496 Rolls of Par It. VI. 311/1 As though every of the 
said Shires and other wordes theryn mistaken, had ]be well 
taken. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 172 a. This Ora- 
tion., was set forth in prynte, and John Catvine made a 
comentarytoit, leste any man should mistaken. 1397 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 56 My Fathers purposes haue beene mis- 
tooke. x6io — Temp. it. i. 56 He doth but mistake the 
truth totally. 1677 Dryden Apol. Heroic Poetry^ Ess. (ed. 
Ker) 1 . 179 They wholly mistake the nature of criticism who 
think its business is principally to find fault. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 H- Pref. 7 An aTgument may not readily 
be apprehended, which is different from its being mistaken. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxii. 103 It sometimes may happen, that 
the judge may mistake the law. *836 Froude Hist. Eng. 
11858) I. ii. 144 He over-rated the strength of his English 
connexion, and mistook the English character. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor 1 Y. i. 2 He mistook the times in which he lived. 
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8. To make a mistake ; to be in error ; to err in 
opinion or judgement ; to be under a misappre- 
hension ; to take a wrong view. 

a. intr. Now somewhat arch. 

*581 Pettie tr. Guazzo s Civ. Cow. 11. (1586) 77, I think 
you mistake. 139* Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 94 Oh, cry you 
mercy sir, 1 haue mistooke. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows 1. 
§ 42. 67 God can not mistake : the evill at which he is at 
any time angry is indeed evill. 1699 Bentley Phal. 326 
That He was not the first, that made this (false) Discovery, 
but mistook after great Names, Goltzius, and Fazellus. 
173a Pope Ep. Cobham 210 Yet, in this search, the wisest 
may mistake, If second qualities for first they take. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. x. 85 If I don’t mis- 
take. 1819 Shelley Cenci tv. iv. 56 How ; dead 1 he only 
sleeps; you mistake, brother. . 1861 Jrnl. Asiatic Soc. 
XXX. 198 Professor Lassen mistakes as to the locality of 
this place. 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/2 If we mistake not, 
he has put the believers in the guilt of Richard III in a 
dilemma. 

b. pass, [to he mistaken , + mistook), and + rejl. 
Const, in (rarely + of). 

159? Shaks. Hen. V, it. iv. 30 You are too much mistaken 
in this King. 1607 Dekker Rnt.'s Conjur. (1842) 69 The 
destinies (who fought on their side) mistooke themselues, 
and in steede of striking the colours out of his hand, smote 
him. 1644 Gabriel Platters in Hartlib's Legacy (2655) 
235 If I he not hugely mistaken, it is the self-same with.. 
Samt-Foin. 1658 Cokainf. Obstinate Lady v. iv. Poems 
(1874) 96 But I am much mistook ; you are not she Whom 
heie I was to meet. 1671 Mii.ton Lawson 907. 1 was a fool, 
too rash, and quite mistaken In what I thought would have 
succeeded best. 1784 Cowper Task hi. 154 That He who 
made it [re. the earth], and revealed its date To Moses, was 
mistaken in its age. 1824 Hogg Con/. Sinner 188, I can 
never be mistaken of a character in whom I am interested. 
1848 Dickens Dombeyiv, You're mistaken 1 daresay. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 431 Plato, if I am not mistaken, 
was ill. 

1 7 . trans. With direct obj. (or acc. and inf.) 
and compl. : To suppose erroneously to be or to 
do . . . Also passive . Ohs, 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 55 For me he did mistake that 
Squire to bee. a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. Pref. (1640), 
The opinion of rudenesse and barbarisme, wherewith it [re. 
our language) is mistaken to he diseas d. a i66t Fuller 
Worthies . Warwickshire (1662) 124 Vincent of Coventrie 
was.. bred a Franciscan (though Learned Leland mistakes 
him a Carmelite). 1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Whs. Nat. 
144 Some mistake the Aureliae of certain kinds of Butter- 
flies to be the Aureliae of Ichneumon Flies. 1936 Butler 
Anal, it, iii. 170 Lest 1 should be mistaken to vilify Reason. 

8. To mistake (a person or thing) for (some 
other person or thing) : to suppose erroneously 
the former to be the latter; to substitute in 
thought or perception the latter for the former. 

1611 Shaks. Wint. T. n. i. 82 You haue mistooke (my 
Lady) Polixenes for Leontes. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 181, I 
touched the poore mans box with my fingers, .mistaking it 
for the Font of holy water. 1651 Hobbes Leviaik. ii. xxv. 
131 They mistake the Precepts of Counseilours. for the Pre- 
cepts of them that Command 2712 Addison .Sped. No. 120 
T 15 She [sc. a hen] mistakes a Piece of Chalk for an Egg, 
and sits upon it in the samemanner. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest ix, The effusions of gratitude she mistook for 
those of tenderness. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxii, Poor 
gossip Oliver often mistook friends for enemies. 1872 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 5 Those.. who have the tempera- 
ment which mistakes strong expression for strong judgment. 

9 . To err as to the identity or nature of ; to take 
to be somebody or something else ; now usually in 
phr. there s no mistaking = it is impossible not to 
recognize. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. hi. viii. 5 In hand she boldly tooke 
To make. .Another Florimell, m shape and looke So lively 
and so like, that many it mistooke. 2633M1L10N Arcades 4 
What sudden blaze of majesty Is that which we from hence 
descry Too divine to be mistook. 1732 Pope Ess, Man n. 
91 6 If white and black blend. .is there no black or white? 
..Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain, 1837 
Dickens Pickw. ii, There was no mistaking the fact. 1874 
Symonds S k, Italy 4- Greece f 1898) I. xv. 320 Another [astro- 
loger] described him so accurately that there was no mis- 
taking the man. 

b. To estimate wrongly, 

1785 Burns Jolly Beggars 3rd Recit., I fear I my talent 
imsteuk. 

+ 10 . To commit an error in regard to (a date, 
a number, etc.) ; to perform (an action) at a wrong 
time. Ohs. 

2704 Land. Gas. No. 4035/3 In the Circuit Gazette, the 
Day of the Month for the Assizes, .is mistaken. 2726 Swift 
Gulliver 111. ii, He. .brought my Clothes very ill made, and 
quite out of Shape, by happening to mistake a Figure in the 
Calculation. 2734 Seymour Compl. Gamester 79 He that 
mistakes his Stroke, loses 1, to that Side lie is of. 

+ 11 . To bring by mistake into. Ohs. 

2663-9 Dryden Wild Gallant 1. ii, Sure this fellow, .was 
sent by Fortune to mb take me into so much money. 2667 
— tnd. F.tnp. Pro].. Wks. 2725 I. 326 Grant us such judges 
. .As stilt mistake themselves into a Jest. 

+ 12 . To take amiss, object to. Ohs. 

2725 Dg Foe Voy. round World (1840) 345 Since I would 
be a maker of presents, she should do herself the honour to 
take it.with her own hands and he would be very far from 
mistaking them, or taking it lit from his wife. 
Mista-keful, a. [f. Mistake sb, -f -fox,,] 
Tull of mistakes. 

2880 Furnivall in Trans. New Shaks. Sos. (1880-2) 199 
The scrappyand mistakefui state of the text, 
Mistaken (mist^’k’n), ppl.a, Also8 Ac.-tane. 
[pa. pple. of Mistake v.j 


+ 1 . a. Wrongly supposed to be so. b. Wrongly 
taken for something else. e. Taken in a wrong 
sense; misunderstood, misconceived. Ohs. 

2597 Breton Marie's Exercise (Grosart) 5/2 Martha., 
complained to Thee of her sister’s mistaken and mistermed 
idlenes. 166a Dryden A strata Redux 149 The watchful 
travellour That by the moon’s mistaken light did rise. 2744 
[see Mispoint v. 2]. 

d. Mistaken identity : a phrase used to describe 
an error made with regard to a person’s identity. 

2865 Remarkable Convictions 26 (heading), Mistaken 
Identity. 

2 . Of persons : Labouring under a misappre- 
hension ; taking a wrong view. 

2602 Shaks. Twel. N. it. ii. 36 And she (mistaken) seemes 
to dote on me. 2660 T. Blount Bouobel 55 An imputation 
(laid on them by some mistaken Zelots) of disloyalty. 
2722-24 Pope Rape Lock iv. 151 Yet am not I the first mis- 
taken maid, By love of Courts to nuni'rous ills betray d. 
2725 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. iv. (1841) I. 73 You 11 find 
yourself mistaken in my mother. 2770 Junius Lett, xxxvi. 
177, I think him honest, though mistaken. 2878 Jevqns 
Primer Pol. Eion. 11 A hundred years after the publication 
of bis great book, there ought not to be so many mistaken 
people vainly acting in opposition to his lessons. 

3 . iransf. of their opinions, actions, etc. : Wrongly 
conceived, entertained, or carried out ; erroneous. 

2676 Hale Contempt 1. 22 The mistaken estimate of the 

? enerality of men. 2692 R. L’Estra.nge Fables xxxviii. 38 
'he Licentiating of any thing that is Course and Vulgar, 
out of a foolish Facility or a Mistaken Pity. 1700 Collier 
2 mi De/.Short View 223 Of these Lines he gives a foul and 
mistaken Translation.. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 301. Friends 
counsel quick dismission of our grief: Mistaken kindness! 
our hearts heal too soon. 2868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) 
II. vii. 158 We can only suppose that a mistaken feeling of 
loyalty hindered him. . 2897 Gladstone E. Crisis 2 The 
unwise and mistaken views of some Powers have brought 
dishonour upon the whole. 

Mistakenly (mist^'k’nli), adv. [f. prec. 4- 
-by 2.] In a mistaken manner ; by mistake ; under 
a misapprehension ; erroneously. 

*654-66 Earl Orrery Earthen. (1676) 805 A Vow. .mani- 
fested to be mistakenly grounded. 2660 Trial Regie. 71 
He was unhappily ingaged in that bloody business, I hope 
mistakenly. 1725 Leoni Palladio ' s Archit. (1742) II. 72 
A Portico (mistakenly called Piazza in England). . 2759 
Goldsm. Bee No. 3 r 40 Animated with a strong passion for 
the great virtues, as they are mistakenly called, and utterly 
forgetful of the ordinary ones. . 2850 Robertson Led. (1858) 
69 It matters little whether it was rightly or mistakenly 
denied. 1882 Saintsbuky Dryden 225 This was Amphi- 
tryon, which some critics have treated most mistakenly as a 
mere translation of Moliere. 

Mistakenness (mist^i'k’nnes). [-NESS.] The 
condition or quality of being mistaken. 

2865 J. Grote Expler, Philos. 1. 66 There is no reason 
why people should not find out the mistakenness of them .. 
by making the attempts, and seeing the absurdity which 
results. 2894 Ai thensewn 20 Jan. 80/2 A little prose tale . . 
which in simplicity and mistakenness is like the production 
of a clever child. 

Mistaker (mist/J-kai). [f. Mistake v . + -er k] 
One who mistakes or misunderstands. In early 
use, sometimes, one who wilfully takes things in 
a wrong sense. 

2552-2 Ad 5 6 Edw. VI, c. 2 § 4 Their hathe arrisen. . 

diverse doubles . .rather by the curiositie of the Mynistre and 
mystakers, then of anye other worthie cause. 2628 Bp. Hall 
Old Relig 191 The well meaning ignorance of mis-takers. 
2684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. xtx. 794 The unhappiness 
of the Mistakers ought to have derogated nothing from the 
excellency of the Medicin. 2827 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
1032 Would it be impossible tomakea. .mistake with regard 
to the mistaker ? 1869 Browning Ring ,j- Bk. xi. 2045 So, 
let death alone 1 So ends mistake. So end mistakers 1 

Mistaking (mistGi-kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Mistake 
v. + -ingL] The action of Mistake v. ; +wrong- 
doing; misunderstanding, misconception; the act 
of making a mistake. From c 1580 to C1650 fre- 
quent in the sense of : Mistake, error. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27258 Enentes knightes [sal he frain] o 
mistakyng, And namii wrangwis warraing. c 2430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Man hade 1. Ixxvi, (1869) 44 To you dame Sapience 
sendeth me. .to shewe you youre mistakinges. 2529 More 
Dyaloge 1. Wks, 267/1 That we shall auoide .. all such 
mysseiakyng, as might brynge vs into any damnable 
errour. 2530 Palsgr. 245/2 Mystakyng of a man selfe or 
myspride, 2573 Baret A tv. M 367 The likenesse causeth 
mistaking. Err ore m creai similitude. 2579 Fulke Hos- 
kins' Part. 203 As his manifold mistakins do declare. 2623 
Sir H. Nevill in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 
131, I would wish you not to neglect him, out of any mis- 
taking of his worth. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 046 This Pretended 
Learned Man told me; It was a Mistaking in Me. 2651 
Hobbes Leviath. iv. xliv. 336 The same mistaking of the 
present Church for the Kingdom of God. a 2654 Selden 
Table-Tf Arb ) ua The way to find out the Truth is by 
others mistakings. 2677 R. Cary Palmol Citron. 11. r. xxi. 
161 To jit event Confusion, as well as Mistakings, it was 
not permitted [etc], 2824 Byron Juan xvi, cxvifi. He first 
inclined to think he had been mistaken ; And then to be 
ashamed of such mistaking. 1890 Spectator 7 June, Those 
whose eyes are opened in a new world to their fearful mis- 
taking. 2892 Kipling Light that Failed iv, 66 There was 
no mistaking. 

Mistaking (mist^i-kii)), ppl, a, [-ing 2.] 

1 . Misunderstanding, misconceiving; erring. 

*59 ® Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. v. 45 Pardon old father my 
mistaking eies. 2688 Prior Ode Exodus vii, Still enquiring, 
still mistaking Man. 2692 Dryden Cleomenes v. ii. 59 And 
with a good mistaking Piety, First blessing him, then 
Heaven I 2711 Swift Examiner No. 24 r 2 And first I 
declare (because we live in a mistaking world) that [etc.]. 


*725 Pope Odyss. vn. 394 Man’s of a jealous and mistaking 
kind, a 2806 Horsley Serin. (1812) 11. 252 They expected 
not like the mistaking Jews a Saviour of the Jewish nation 
only. 

3- 2 . Of opinions, statements: Mistaken, erro- 
neous. Ohs. 

2652 Baxter Saints' R. hi. ii. (ed. 2) 193 Do not say then, 

I cannot beleeve that my sin is pardoned . . and therefore I 
am no true Beleever: This is a most mistaking conclusion. 
1660 Boyi.e Seraph. Love To Rdr. 3 Its mistaking Passages 
and unwary Expressions. 2680 Baxter Answ. Stilling ft. 
lxiv. 87 How faulty and hurtful this mistaking passionate 
Separation is. 

Mistakingly (mist^Hdqli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] Erroneously; incorrectly; mistakenly. 

2652-69 Heylin Cosmogr. 111, 25 Sola, .mistakingly called 
Heliopolis, by Qu. Curtius. 2654 Whitlock Zootowia 424 
The mistakingly frighted, and running Army. 2678 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1273/4 With the Crest an Eagles head and a fire- 
brand in the beak, but mistakingly engraved like a flaming 
torch. 2794 Rigging $ Seamanship II. 338 If the chaser 
should mistakingly stand on. 2807 Southey Espiiella’s 
Lett. (1814) III. 284 The Heaven therefore which men mis- 
takingly desire. 2883 Nature XXV II. 254/2 Parents mis- 
takingly think the measles and whooping cough necessary 
accompaniments of childhood. 

Mistal (mi'st’l). dial. Also 7-9 mistall, 8 
mystall, 9 mistle, missel, etc. [Of doubtful 
origin ; perh. f. Mix sb. 1 , dung + Stall sb. 

Connexion with Norw, mjpstpl resting-place near a farm, 
or mjp/kestodl station in the out -fields for milking purposes, 
is improbable.] 

A stable or shed for cattle. 

2673 Depot. Cast. York (Surtees) 29 He .. saith that .. he 
sawe the said Mary Sikes riding upon the backe of one of 
his cowes. And he endeavouring to strike att her stumbled 
and soe the said Mary fiewe out of his mistall window. 
2703 Thoresby Let. to Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.I, Mystall , 
mewstall for cattle, oxen, and cows 2808 Complete Grazier 
(ed. 3) 68 Ox-stalls, or Feeding Houses . . are usually deno- 
minated [in Lincolnshire] mistles. 2847 Halliwell, Missel, 
a cow house. Yorksh. 2865 W. S. Banks Wakefield Words, 
Mistle, a cowhouse. 2884 Leeds Merc. 3 June 2 Good 
Mistal, for 8 beasts, with Hay Chamber. 2885 Law Times 
LXXV1II. 187/2 Whilst the cattle were in the mistal they 
were supplied with water from, the well in the plaintiffs land. 

+Mista*ste, v. Ohs. [F ormed after Distaste; 
cf. Mis- 1 9.] a. intr. To be out of taste, b. trans. 
To spoil the taste of. e. To have no taste for. 

2540 [see Mis-SAvour]. 256a J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. 
(1867) 90 'Past not to muche, lest taste mistast thy chaps. 
1623 Wither Abuses Siript To Rdr., Some, no doubt, will 
mistaste my plalnnes, in that I have so bluntly spoken [etc.]. 
Mistate, obs. variant of Mis-state. 
Mistaught (mistg-t), ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Wrongly taught ; badly brought up. 

2552 Huloet, Mistaught or rude, iriuialis. 2554 Interlude 
of Youth B iv, Who learned the thou mistaught man To 
speake so to a gentylman? 2692 R. L’Estrange Fables 
xxxviii. 38 The Disorders, of either a Mis-taught, or a Neg- 
lected Youth. *832 D. Jerrold St. Giles xxii. 223 Again, 
did strange thoughts tingle in that mistaught little brain. 

t Miste, •v. Ohs. [f. med.L. mistum, mixtum 
(OF. miste, mixte ) : see Mixtum. Cf. med.L. mix- 
tare = ‘ mixtum sumere’.] intr. To take the light 
meal known as mixtum. 

c 2400 Rule St. Bend (Prose) xxxv. 26 pa pat seme 0 J>e 
kichin sal miste [orig. accifiiant. .smgulos biberes et panem\ 
bi-fore +e mikil mete bred, butter, pat tay may serue wid- 
vten gruching. Ibid, xxxviii. 27 Sho )?at sal rede sal miste 
[orig. accipiat mixtum ] ay litil, be-fore sho rede. 

Sftiste, scribal var. mihle : see May vJ 4 a. 
c 2.205 Day. 18690 Ne miste [<: 1275 mihte] he of Jpan eorle 
nabing iwinnen. 

Mistea-ch, sb. [app. alteration of Mistetch 
after next.] Bad habit. 

2842 G. S. Faber Prov. Lett. ( 1844) II. 100 What gave 
these members of our Church such an unlucky misteach, 
that [etc.]. 

Misteach. (mist ft]), v. [OE. mistkean : see 
Mis- 1 1 and Teach v.] trans. To teach or instruct 
badly or wrongly. Also, + to misdirect. 

c 2000 /Elfric Horn. (Th.) II. 50 xif ?a lareowas ..mis- 
tascaS, oSSe misbysniafi, hi forpaeratS hi sylfe, 112250 Gen. 

Ex. 475 Al-so he mistake, also he schet. 1529 More 
Dyaloge iv. xi. Wks. 263/2 If thei should, .blame the church 
for misteching the people. 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Rom, Argt., The Romanies. . beyng fyrst misse taught &by 
false preachers deceiued. 2656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 
1845 VII. 316 When I think how dejected you will be.. for 
misteaching the young men of the University. 170a C. 
Mather Magn. Chr, vii. 25 Their Teachers .. had mis- 
taught and mH-led the People. 2868 Gladstone Jhv. 
Mundi x. (2876) 402 He is indeed mistaught with reference 
to the use of the strong hand. 

absol. <22662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 463 They did 
not only not teach in the Church, but misteach by their 
lascivious .. behaviour.. 2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 
III. 295 Has not God his own ways, .of teaching when man 
misteaches? 

b. To teach (a subject) badly. 

2832 Carlyle Misc. Ess. (1840) 111. 240 The New School, 
with all that it taught, untaught, and mistaught. 

Hence Mistsa’ching vbl. sb, 

*549 Coverdale etc. Erasm, Par. Gal. j Simplenes it 
was, that they were through misteachyng begiled. 2587 
Golding De M or nay xvi. 306 The misteaching or mis- 
example of the Parents. *828 [see Mistetch it).]. 
Misted (named), a. [f. Mist sb. or v, + -ed.] 
Obscured by or hidden in mist ; fig. dulled, blurred. 

2627-77 Feuthms Resolves 1. viii, When the brain is misted, 
with arising Fumes. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) xxxii. 
1, 74 Misted faith, & my fever conceive amiss of him. *820 
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Ci ark Poems Rur. Life (ed. 3) 58 Through the rimy misted 
pane. 1887 Harper's Mag '. June 108 He walked the streets 
under the thinly misted moon. 

Misteir, obs. form of Mister jvJ.i 
Mistell (misted), v. Also 7-8 -tel. [Mis -1 1.] 
tl. trans. To number or reckon incorrectly ; to 
miscount. Also ad sot. Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 17618 Thys hand ek falsly 
beyth and sylleth ; And in reknynge, thys hand mystelleth. 
1530 Palsgr. 638/2 You have mystolde, for there was no 
Jesse in the puree. 1608 Sylvester Tri. Faith j. xxxv. 
(1621) 540 That Bizantian Prince, that did mis-tell A four- 
fould Essence in the onely One. 1622 Breton Strange 
News (Grosart) 5 Their prayers are all by the dozen, when if 
they miss-tell one, they thinke all the rest lost. 1647 Hexham, 
Mistellen, to Mistell, or to Miscount. 

2 . a. To relate incorrectly, fb. To misinform. 
1565 Jewel Rep!. Harding (1611) 1S1 M. Harding mis- 
telleth his authours tale, and auoucheth that he neuer 
meant. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. 141 One who could 
never mistake himself, nor mistel us. 1755 Johnson, To 
M is/el, to tell unfaithfully or inaccurately. 

Misteltewe, -tow, obs. forms of Mistletoe. 
MListely, obs. form of Mistily. 

+ Miste mper, sb. Obs. [f. Mis- 14 + Temper 
sb.] Disorder. 

1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 31 To . . find by your mis- 
temper to be themselves better ordered. £1550 Lloyd 
Treas. Health T viij b. If he haue the lepre mystempre and 
paynes throughe al the bodye. 

So f Miste-mperance, disordered or impro- 
perly ‘tempered’ condition. 

1541 R. Copland Galyeu's Terap. 2 A iv, The mystemper- 
aunce of y e flesshe vlcerate. ig6r Hollybush Hom.Apotk. 
26 The iaundis caused by mistemperaunce of heate. 

+ Miste*mper, v. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 1 + Temper 
».] irons. T o disturb or disorder. 

a 1547 in Laneham's Let, (1871) Pref. 130 Haue youe bene 
mystemperyd With ale att any tyme? 1361 Hollybush 
Horn. Apoth. 21 b, Lyke to lyke mistempereth the body. 
1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxiv. (1612) 166 When .. Nor 
Husbands weale nor Childrens woe mistempered my head. 
1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig, 120 It will not now suit 
this Bil, as it is now mistemper’d to that purpose. 

Hence f Mists •mpering vbl. sb., disorder. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 17 b, Manye wayes getteth 
a man the cough : somtyme of the brestes mistemperinge. 
tMiste'mperateness.O/jr.ra^-hfMis-^.] 
*= Mistemperance. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 26 The jaundis. .is caused 
. .ether by mistemperatness of heate, or by stoppynge in 
the lyuer. 

Mistempered, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. [f. 
Mis-i 2 + Tempered.] 

1 . Badly or unsuitably mixed. 

1506 Kalendar Sheph. L 3 (1892) III. 107 Whan they [,?c, 
the humours] be vnegall & mysse tempred that one 
domyne ouer an other. 1594 Nashk Terrors of Night 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 269 Our brains are like the firmament 
..and exhale., the like grose mistempred vapors and 
meteors. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts , O.T. 498 Those 
substitutions . .shall be of a mis-tempered mixture, some of 
them strong, .others weake. 

2 . Disordered, deranged. 

1541 R. Copland Galyeu's Terap. 2 A iv, The mystem- 
pered flesshe ought to be deuysed in two dyfferences. The 
fyrste is whan the suhiect flesshe is out of nature in an 
onely qualyte. 1587 Holtnshed Hist. Scot. 114/1 He . . 
vsed to sit at supper . . till he were so mistempered, that 
being laid to sleepe, he would streight vomit out such heauie 
gorges, as [etc.]. 1595 Shahs. John v. i. 12 This inundation 
of mistempred humor. 187a Blackie Lays Highl. 33 Gentle- 
ness, and tenderness, and truth And Gospel charms to tame 
mistempered souls. 

3 . Of weapons : Tempered for an evil purpose. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jitl. 1. i. 94 From those bloody hands 

Throw your mistemper'd Weapons to the ground. 

tMrsteil, v. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Mist sb}- + 
-EN 5 2.] tram. To dim the senses or perception of. 

1599 Sandys Europse Spec. {1632) 82 Whom neither the 
fumes of fierie passions doe miscen, nor [etc.]. 

t Mistend, v. Obs. In 4 pa. pple. myse- 
tente. [f. Mis -1 1 + Tend vf] tram. Not to 
give proper attention to. 

13.. E. E. A tlit. P, A. 257 Je haf your tale myse-tente. 
To say your perle is al awaye, pat is in cofer. 

t Mrsteous, a. Obs . rare ~ l . [f. Mist sb. + 
-boos.] 1 Misty obscure. 

i549_ Compl. Scot x. 85 On this misteous propheseis, thai 
haue intendit veyris contrar Scotland, in hope to conques it. 

Mister (mrstaj), sb. 1 Obs. exc. arch, and dial. 
Forms : 3-4 meister, 3-5 mesfcer, (4 me(i)stare, 
meester, meyster, mystare, -eir), 4-5 misteir, 
-ere, mestyer(e, 4-6 mistir, mystir, 4-7 mea- 
tier, 4-8 my star, (5 mestyer, -ire, -nr, -our, 
maiater, mystur, -yr, -ire, -air, myatre, miatre, 
-tyr, 6 miatar, 7 mistier), 4- mister, [a. OF. 
mestier, master, mod.F. mitier, (1) service, office, 
occupation (2) instrument or made-up article of 
certain kinds, (3) need, necessity (etc.) = Pr. mester, 
meistier, Sp., Pg. mester, It. mestiere popular L. 
*misterinm for ministerium : see Ministry and cf. 
Metier. (In 13-14111 c. stressed miste-r.)'] 

I. Occupation, service, etc. 

+ 1 . Handicraft, trade; profession, craft. Man 
of mister-, a craftsman (cf. 5). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11840 He . . dos him leches for to seke, 
And pai com bath fra ferr and ner, pat sliest war o pat 


mister, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 94 He asked for 
his archere, Walter Tirelle was haten, maister of pat mister. 
Ibid. 169 Respons pei gaf him pere, pei were men of mistere. 
£1386 Chaucer Prat. 613 In youthe he lerned hadde a 
good mister ; H e was a wel good wrighte, a carpenter. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 142 Of hem that ben Artificiers, Whiche 
usen craftes and mestiers. c 1477 Caxton Jason 21 For to 
mayntene the noble mestier of armes. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
land ii. i. 159 Euery man scholer apply hym selfe to hys 
mystere and craft. 1613 Daniel Coll. Hist . Eng. 1. 11 As 
one who well knew his mistier. 

+ 2 . Office, duty, business, function. Chiefly 
qualified by possessive pron. Obs. 

a i2z$ Ancr. R. 72 Holde euerich his owene mester, & 
nout ne reame o 5 res. Ibid, 414 Marthe mester is uorto 
ueden & schruden poure men, ase huselefdi, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 2x54 Sem had flue suns sere, Of an to spek es our mistere. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 478 Kihtes mester hit is and wes In vche 
dom Pees to maken. £1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 432, I noot 
which hath the wofullere mester. £1400 Rom. Rose 6976, 
lam somtyme messager; That falleth not to my mister. 
£1430 Bk. Curtasye 352 in Bailees Bk., Now speke we 
wylle of officiers Of court, and als of hor mestiers. 

1 3 . Employment, occupation ; practice. To do, 
use (such) misters : to be so employed. Obs. 

a 122$ Ancr. R. 84 pus ha beo'S bisie i pisse fule mester. 

£ 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 536 And fte fifte hundred 3er, wapmen bi- 
gunnen quad inester, bi-twen hem-seliten hun-wreste plage. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 29319 pe tent [case of cursing] es of pis 
okerers pat openli dose sli misters, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 11376 We haue nowal pis fyue 3er Lyued in 
lechours mester. X375 Barbour Bruce xn. 414 Thai maid 
knychtis, as it efferis To men that oysis thai mysteris. 

1 4 . Skill or cunning in a profession ; art. Obs. 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 600/347 Mester wol 

not fayle pi lyfj Hit nul pe neuere forsake, c 1430 Merlin 
136 And he lepte vp lightly as he that hadde grete mystere. 
£ 1475 Rau/Coiljear 442 , 1 haue na niyster to niatche with 
maisterfull men. 

5 . Comb. + mister man, misters (genitive) man: 
a craftsman, artificer; a man having a certain 
occupation. Also f mister folk. Phrases like all 
mister men, what mister man, such a mister man 
came to be analysed as ‘men of all misters’, ‘a 
roan of what mister’, ‘of such a mister’; and 
these were subsequently interpreted as = ‘ men of 
all classes ’, ‘ a man of what (such a) class, or 
kind’, ‘what kind of a man’, etc. The idiom 
occurs as an archaism in Spenser and later writers, 
from whom it was adopted (but with misappre- 
hension of its meaning) by Pope and Scott ; it 
survives dialectally in Yorkshire (see E. D. D.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27261 All mister men wirkand wit 
handes. £ 1323 Proa, pleudyng 270 in Eel. Ant. I. 115 Of 
alle mester men mest me hongeth theves. 1340 Ayenb. 39 
Ine zuyche reuen, prouost, bedeles, opre mesteres men 
huiche pet hy byep. 13.. St. Erkenwolde 60 in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (1881) 267 Mony a mesters mon. of maners 
dyuerse. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 852 But telleth me what 
mister men ye been. C1400 Rom. Rose 6332 Now am 
I maister, now scolere ; Now monk, now cnanoun, now 
baily ; What-ever mister man am I. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhode 1. cxx. (1869) 63 So pat ayens suich a mister man 
it is good to haue suich a gorgeer. c 1440 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr. xlvi. (Gibbs MS.), Othere mester men pat broghten 
with hem dyuerse instrumentys. c 1450 Lovelich Merlin 
13 What mester man Js he, this, that doth vs hereal this 
distres 1 c 1330 Crt. of Love 227 Seeing full sundry peple 
in the place, And mister folk. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 23 
To weet what mister wight was so dismayd. 1593 Dray- 
ton Sheph. Garl. vii. 47 These mister artes been better 
fitting thee, £1620 Fletcher & Mass. Lit. Fr. Lawyer 
11. iii, What mister thing is this? Let me survey it. 1626 
Quarles Feast for Worms Medit. ii, What mister word is 
that ? 1728 Pope Dune. in. 187 Right well mine eyes arede 
the myster wight. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, Sometimes this 
mister wight held his hands clasped over his head. 

II. +6. Instrument, tool. Obs. 

c 1450 Holland Howlnt xvi, He couth wryte wounder 
fair, With his neb for mistar. 

III. Need, necessity. 

1 7 . Need arising from the circumstances or facts 
of the case. Mister is, (it) is mister : it is necessary. 
In the predicative use, the word becomes quasi-adj. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24810 O siluer and gold giftes to bede, 
Mar pan mister es to rede. Ibid. 28377, I ha ben mare 
Grenand and greueand pan mister ware, c 1320 Sir Tristr, 
1388 In his schip was boun Al pat mister ware. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Cause. 7373 Helle. .es. .swa wyde and large, 
pat it moght kepe Alle Pe creatures. . Of alle pe world if 
myster ware, c 1330 Will. Palerne 1919 Mete & al maner 
ping pat hem mister neded. c 1400 Song Roland 321 And 
we may son help yf me pink myster. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
11815 pat m ys to amend, is maistur ye go To the corse of 
pat kyng in his cleane towmbe. c 1440 York Myst. viii. 52 
Me listedono daiesdede, Botyfgret mystir me garte. £1450 
Erie Tolons 434 Hyt was no mystur them to bydd. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur 1, xv. 57 , 1 wylle encountre with kynge bors 
and ye wilrescowe me whan mysteris. 1343 Aberdeen Reg. 
(1844) I. 191 That the portis be mendytt and lokit and 
reformit as mister is. 1358 Lauder Tractate 490^ Be wer.. 
And mend, geue ony myster be. 1600 in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials (Bannatyne Cl.) II. 286 Hald me excused for my 
vnsemly Letter, qh ilk is nocht sa veil vrettin as mister ver. 
f 8. A condition in which help is needed, or there 
is a lack of some necessary thing; a state of 
difficulty or distress; esp. a state of destitution, 
lack of means. Pbr. in or at (one's) mister. Rarely 
pi. — necessitous circumstances. In later use Sc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 803 pai cled pam pan in pat mister Wit 
leuesbrad bath o figer. Ibid. 10134 For-Jfi rede i pairn pat 
yee here pat mai yow help at {other texts in] your mistere. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1 . (Katerine) 248 Gret mystere gert me 


assemble 30U & call, a X400-50 A lex under 17 7 4 For mestire 
& miserie vnneth may pou forthe pine awen caitefe cors to 
clethe & to fede. 1487 How Good Wife Taught Dau. 288 Sic 
mysteris haldis madynnis in, That thai ar pynit with pouerte. 

1 549-5° Extracts Burgh Rees. Stirling (1887 i 38 Neid and 
mister compellit hir to sell the saidis warklumes to sustene 
hir. 1570 Buchanan A dmon. (S.T.S.) 25 Saying yat yai had 
enterit yame in dangeare and not supportit in mister. 1641 
Ferguson Prov. (1785) 24 Mister makes man of craft. 1768 
Ross Helenore 1. 27 To come alangsweer was she to intreat, 
An* yet I kend her mister to be great. 

■f b. To have mister : to be in straits or in neces- 
sity ; to be in want of something. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19044 At pair gain come mete pai gaue, 
Ilkan pat pai sagh mister haue. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 
743 Till releif thame that had nuster. 1432 Test. Ebor, 
iSurtees) II. 22 A rough felt., to be in kepyng of Agnes 
Weston, .to lay on y pore folke y l hafe mystre in y winter. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayman ix. 249 Socoure vs for the 
love of Ihesus, for we have well mystre. 1367 Gude $ 
Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 97 Bot he will gif and len his gude at 
large, Till thame that myster hes. 

t 9 . Need or want of something specified. Const. 
of, to. Chiefly in to have mister. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3247 Wit tresnr grette and riche ring, 
Suilk als maiden had of mister. Ibid. 471E Was neuer mare 
mister o bred. Ibid. 28275, I . . lette o pam pe lighter ’pat pai 
suldhaueto me mister, c 1330 Arth. y M erl. 3428(Kolhingl, 
3 ou worp to hem wel gret mister, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxiv. 113 God hase na mister of mete ne drink, c 1473 Par- 
ten ay 6253 Tho which had grett necessite, Both mister and 
ned vnto som goodnesse. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytuon 
vii. 180 Yf they have mystre of vs, Lete vs goo helpe & 
socoure theym. 1533 Bellenden Livy v. v. (S.T.S.) II. 
160 pe ciete had grete myster of money, havand. sa mony 
army is to gifwagis to. 1603 Phi lotus xv, He is richt gude, 
Ane man of wealth and nobill blude, Bot hes mair mister of 
ane Hude. 1692 Sc. Presbyl. Eloq. (1738) 140 England, that 
stands muckle in mister of a Reformation. 

+ b. with ellipsis of prep. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20793 Disput, he sais, es na mister 
Bituix te wis in swilk a wer. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. 24 Thurghe pese gyftes oure Lord Ihesu 
lerres man all pat he hase myster till pe lyfe pat es callid 
actyfe. 

fc. with inf. To have mister', to need, require 
(to do something). Obs. 

c 1323 Metr. Horn. 3 Latied men hauis mar mister. Codes 
word for to her, Than klerkes. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 67, 
I haf 3erned & gat 3okkez of oxen, & for my hy3ez hem bogt, 
to bowe haf I mester. £1435 Torn. Portugal 583 To the 
mownteyne he toke the wev, To rest hyme alle that day, 
He had mystyrr to be kyllyd [=cooled]. 1549 Comfil. Scot. 
v. 36 Ve haue mistir to be vigilant ande reddy, sen the 
terme of cristis cumming is schort. 
flO. a. pi. Necessary articles, fittings, etc.; 
necessaries. Obs. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxvii. 134 b, Alle tho mystres, 
whiche that apperteynen to the body without, as clothyng 
howsynge and defense ageyne dyuerse perylles. 1513 in 
Acc. Ld. Treas. Scot. (1902) IV. 481 Item for £ c Swetyn 
burdis to the said Lorence for misteris in the schippis. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 29 (Stat. Rob. I) Reseruand to the 
tutours their reasonable misterres and necessare expenses, 
b. Something needed or necessary, rare. 

1829 Scott Hrt. Midi, xliv, Warld’s gear was hence- 
forward the least of her care, nor was it likely to be muckle 
her mister. 

11. A matter or respect in which some necessity 
or want is felt; a case of need. Sc. in phr. with 
the vb. to beet : see Beet v. 3. 

1308 Dunbar Tua niariit wemen 128 He. .may nought 
beit worth a bene in bed of my mystirs. 15x3 Douglas 
AEncis 1. viii. 103 To hew, and tak Tymmer to beit ayris 
and wther mystexis. Ibid.v 1. i. 15. 1721 Ramsay Scribblers 
Lashed 78 To please the sighing sisters, Who often beet 
them in their misters. 1823 Hogg in Blackiv. Mag. Mar. 
314 If twa or three bunder pounds can beet a mister for you 
m a strait, ye sanna want it. 

Mister (mrstsi), sb. 2 Also 6 myster. [See 
Master sb. 1 21, note.] 

1 . Used as a title of courtesy prefixed to the 
surname or Christian name of a man (not entitled 
to be addressed as ‘Sir’ or ‘Lord’), and to de- 
signations of office or occupation. 

The word in mod. use may be best described as the oral 
equivalent of the written prefix Mr. (q.v. in its alphabetical 
place). In writing, the unabbreviated form is now used 
only with more or less of jocular intention ; in a passage 
like quot. 1854 in d, most persons would now write ‘Mr.’ 
(with inverted commas). 

1351 Acts Privy Council Eng. (N. S.) III. 397 To suffer 
the ij Mysters Bassetes to have accesse and speake . . with 
theyie brother. 1706 in Mem. Ripon (Surtees) II, 302 My 
best hat which is at Mister Rigedale’s in Ripon. 1786 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscr. II. 42 ’Squire 
Franklin meant to do great things for Mister Dellmore. 
1840 Hood Up Rhine xvii, Mister Broker, is that ’ere your 
carpet-bag? 1833 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xliv, 
Spraggon took advantage of a dead silence to call up^ the 
table to Mister Sponge to take wine,, .and by-and -by Mister 
Sponge ‘ Mistered ’ Mr. Spraggon to return the compliment, 
b. transf. and jocular. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Foal of Qual. (1809) I. p. vu, O Jupiter, 
some water, a little water ! dear mister Jupiter, water, 
water, water ! a 1806 H. K. White Descr. Summed s Eve, 
The snare for Mister Fox is set. 

e. The word ‘ mister ’ (Mr.) as a prefix or title, 
1758 Goldsm. Mem. Protestant (1895) II. 244 They never 
spoke to us without putting Mister to our Names. 1837 
Lytton E. Maltrav. 43 Stop, mon cher, don’t call me 
Mister; we are to be friends. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, 
Culture Wks. (Bohn) II. 373 Mr. Pin., thought the title of 
Mister good against any king in Europe. 1888 BurGon 
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Lives 12 Od. Men I. 440 ‘ Well, Mr. Burgon?’ . . 'Mister 
at the end of 20 years 1 .. I wish you. wouldn't call me 
Mister'. 

d. One who is entitled to be addressed or spoken 
of only as Mr. . 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. i, Has his majesty dubb’d 
me a Knight for you to make me a Mister ? *859 Macaulay 
Bing., Pitt (i860) 182 Plain Mister himself he [Pitt] had 
made more lords than any three ministers that had 
preceded him. 1864 Burton Scot Air. I. it. 98 Whether the 
Persian Mirza expresses a Prince or a mere Mister. 

2. As a form of address not followed by the name ; 
= Sir (or less respectful than that title). Now 
only vulgar. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (1809) I. 31, I must., 
tell you, Mister, that matters are much changed. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia tx. iii. (1882) II. 322 Mrs. Belfield,.. 
running into the passage, ..angrily called out [to the chair- 
men], ‘ What do you do here, Misters ? ’ 1834 Hawthorne 
Twice-told T., Mr. Higginbotham's Catastrophe , ‘Good 
morning, mister said Dominicus. 1862 Lowf.ll Biglow P, 
Ser. 11. The Courtin' , Says he, ‘ I’d better call agin 1 ; Says 
she, ‘Think likely, Mister’. 1901 Punch 22 Jan. 65 Please 
Mister, when are we going to get through? 

t 3. A (horse’s) ruler. ( = Master sb. 4 .) Ohs. 
ei6za in J. P. Hore Hist. Newmarket (1883) I. 360 The 
horse and mister yairof that first comes over the scoir at 
the said Walnuik of Paislaye. 
fMister (mi'st 3 i),w.l Chiefly Sc, Obs. Forms: 
as in Mister^ 1 Also pa. t. mustrid, 6 mestorefc, 
mistorit, mysfeart, misterfe. [f. Mister sb. l] 

1. impers. To be necessary or needful. Const, 
inf. or clause, or absol. 

1424 Sc. Acts fas. / (1814) II. 7 Ande gif it misteris pat 
secular power be callyt perto in suppnwale and helping of 
halykirk. ?<ri5oo King 4- Barker 99 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
(1864) I. 9 The hors prekyd, as he was wode, Het mestoret 
to spor hem not. c 1500 Melusine 222 Yf it mystier, we 
shal guyda & lede you..thrughe all the passages. 1383 
Leg. Bp. St. Androis 884 Ten pund Stirvehng I have heir, 
And mair, when misteris, you command. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. ui. vii. 51 As for my name, it mistreth not to tell. 

D. What misters (a person to do something): 
what need is there for him to, why need he ? Also 
What misters (a thing)? What need is there for it ? 
c 1440 York Myst. vii. 54 What mystris pe, in gode or Hie, 
of me to melle pe? 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 What 
mystreth Ilyin to edyfie cartage? 1581 in Cath. Tractates 
(S. T. S.) 77 Quhat misterit men in this eage seik out ane 
neu interpretation? 1590 R. Bruce Serrn. (1843) 17 Quhat 
misterd us to have a sign ? 1603 Philotus cxxvi, Gude-man, 
quhat misteris all this mowis? 171s A. Pennecuick Poems 
17 What misters me for to express, My present Poverty. 

2. Of things : To be necessary, needful, or requi- 
site. Const, cl at. of person. 

Z37S Barbour Bruce xvn. 215 And alkynd othir apparaili 
That mycht availl, or ?eit mysteir Till hald castell. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 4281 Vs mistris neuire na medcyne for malidy 
on erthe. 1412 Cattcrick C!u Contract (Raine 1834) 8 All 
the stuffe of the stane that misters more for the makyng of 
the Kirke of Katrik. c 1450 Merlin 23 Blase sought all 
that hyra mystered to write with, a 1530 Heywoou Weather 
(Brandi) 314 At all tymys when suche thynges shall myster. 

3. trans. To have need of, require. 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms iS.T.S.) 268 Gif me think 
I mister m», I sail have leve to produce ma. 0:460 Towneley 
Myst.x ii. 231 We myster no sponys here, at oure mangyng. 
0470 Henry Wallace in. 212 Harnes and hors, quhilk thai 
mysteryt in wer. 1513 Douglas ASneis xu, ii. 117 Now 
is the tyrae that I maste mister the. 1533 Gau llicht Hay 
(1888) 6a Thay quhilk ar hail thay mister notht ane lech. 
1596 Dalrymflk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 125 For surelie, 
we mister na Magistrat. 172a Ramsay Three Bonnets iv. 
146 Counting what things he now did mister. 

absol. 1438 Bk. Alexander Gt. (Bannatyne Cl.) a And gif 
thay mister, to mak rescours. 1572 Act 31 Mar. in Peebles 
Burgh See. (1872) 337 Quhair superabundance of stanis is 
to help vtheris thairwith that mistaris. 

4. inlr. To find it necessary to do something. 
Also with ellipsis of inf. 

0440 Alphabet of Tales 6, I sail so ordand at pou sail 
nott myster to he a thief no mor, 1340 J. Hk.ywood Four 
P. P, 175 (Manly) That way, perchaunce, ye shall nat 
myster To go to heuen without a glyster ! a 1578 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. (S.T. S ) I. 20 Na man misterit to 
tak feir of the Erie of Douglas. 1383 Montgomerie Cherrie 
tf Slac 805 First quhen he mistert not, he mtcht, He neids, 
and may not now. 

5. To have need (of). Also pass, to be mistered of'. 
to have lost, feel the loss of. 

£1470 Henry Wallace 1. 361 Bot blynd he was..Throuch 
hurt of waynys, and mystyrit of blud. 1484 Caxton Fables 
of AEsop in, xvii, Gyue thou not that thynge of whiche 
thow hast nedeof to the ende that afterward thow myster 
not of hit. £ 1500 Metusine 219 He proffred to them his 
seruyse, yf they myster of it. 1552 Aar. Hamilton Catech. 
59 To he distrubit to thaim self sa far as thai myster to 
thair honest sustentatioun. a 157a Knox Hist. Kef. m, 
Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 81 It mycht chance that the Kyng 
mycht mister of his grcit gunis and artailyerie in France. 

6 . To be of advantage or service. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 129 Lady moder, 
grnmercy of so fayre a yefte as here is, For it mystreth 
rue well. Ibid. vi. 141. 

Mi’ster ,®. 2 [f. Mister sbf) trans. To address 
or speak of by the title of * Mr/ 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews iv. ii, ‘Pray, don’t mister 
such fellows to me ’, cries the Lady. 1817 Hazutt Pol. Ess. 
(4819) 213 He would not have been content,, with Mistering 
his opponent, and Esquiring himself. 1830 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. v. (1B63/338 Mr. Warde— pshaw ! he is too emi- 
nent a man to be mistered 1 John Warde, the Celebrated 
fox-hunter. *838 Dickens 0 . Twist xiii, ‘None of your 
mistering’, replied the ruffian; ‘you always mean mischief 


when you come that 1892 T. Hardy Tess xxvii, Darling 
Tessy !. . Don’t, for Heaven’s sake. Mister me any more. 

+Mrsterftil,« Sc. Obs. [f. Mister jA 1 + -eul.] 

1. Needy, necessitous. 

£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliv. { Lncy ) 128 To helpe pure men 
& fede, & visit mysterful in ned. 1513 Douglas He nets 1. 
xvi. 136 Vnkend and misterful in desertis of Libie I wandlr. 
1517 Burgh Rees. Edinb. 11869) I. 170 The reparatioun, 
beylding and vphalding of the licht of any misterfull alter. 
1584 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. III. 695 For. .susten- 
tatioun of the puir people infectit and misterlull. 1670 Ray 
Prov. 287 Misterfull folk mon not be mensfull. 

2. Needful, necessary. 

a 1450 Rails Raving j. 977 Thane Is it misterfull to the 
Till have thai placis veil in thoeht. 

Misteri, obs. form of Mystery. 

Mistewm, v. [Mis - 1 i.j trans. To term 
incorrectly ; to apply a wrong term or name to. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Shcph. Cal. Apr. 144 Flowre 
delice, that which they vse to misterme, Flowre de luce. 
4592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jut. hi. iii. 21. 1599 Thynne Anbnativ. 
(1875) 28 The woorke, before this last editione of Chaucer 
termed ‘ the Dreame of Chaucer ’, is mystermed. 1623 
Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy v. i, I am none of ought 
Your rage misterms me, 1822 Liberal I. 342 The factitious 
modes of society, which form what is mis-termed ‘ its well 
being’. 1891 L. Merrick Violet Moses III. xxiii. 189 
There are unions mistermed 1 guilty ’. 

Hence Miste-rmed ///. a., Misterming vbl. sb. 
and fpl. a. 

1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. Cjb, [His] hald affected 
eloquence, . . better beseeming . . a misterming Clowne in a 
Comedy, then a chosen man in the Ministerie. 1593 
Noiiden Spec. Brit., M'sex 1. 8 Holding the smallest errour 
(yea the misterming of the place) verie criminous. 1597 [see 
Mistaken ppl. a. 1]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Misnomer, 
,.a misterming or miscalling. 

+ Mi sfcerous, a. Obs. In 5 mysterus. [f. 
Mister sbX + -ous.] Needy. 

14 . Lctitgland's P. PI. C. iii. 78 (MS. F, northern ) pese 
mysterus men hat after mede wayten. 

Mi s ter ship, corruption of Mistress-ship. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 40 How now good fellow, 
would’st thou speake with vs? Clow. Yea forsooth, and 
your Mistership be Emperiall. 

Mistetch (miste’tj), sb. north, dial. Also 
-tech. [f. Mis - 1 4 + 'Fetch sb.~\ A bad habit. 

c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 1226 We. . pat for our slepyng 
and mysteches, With goddis seruande we lete to wake. 
1828 Craven Gloss., Mistetch, a bad instruction, a mis- 
teaching. ‘Toud mear hes gitten a sad mistetch’. 1847 
Halliwell, Mistcch, a had habit. North. 

Mistetch (misted/), v. north, dial. [app. an 
alteration of Misteach after prec. sb.] trans. To 
teach bad habits to ; to train badly. 

1529 More Dyaloge _ iii. xiii. Wks. 229/2 Because he that 
had mistetched his wife and his children, were vnmete for 
a great cure. 1683 G. Meriton Yorksh. Dial. 2 Thou macks 
sike Anters, Thou’l mistetch my Cow. 1828 Ciaven Glass,, 
Mistetch, to teach bad tricks or habits, to give bad instruc- 
tions. 1876 i-i id- Yorksh. Gloss., Mistetch, mistrain, or 
misteach. 

Mistetched (miste't/t), ppl. a. north, dial. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb.] Badly trained ; of bad habits : 
commonly applied to a vicious horse. 

1691 Ray N. C. Words (ed. 2) 49 Mistetcht ; that hath got 
an ill habit, Property or Custom. A Mistecht Horse. 1787 
Marshall Rnr. Econ. E. Yorksh. (E.D.S.) 33 Misteached 
(pron. mistech't),pp. spoiled by improper treatment ; vicious, 
as a horse. 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Mistetched, 
spoiled -said of a horse that has learnt vicious tricks. 1893 
Northwnbld. Gloss., Mist ached, mistetched. . . ' A dangerous 
horse is termed mistached 1900 Darlington Horse Shoers ’ 
Assoc. Price List, Cramped or Mis-stetched Horses. 

Mistfa.1 (mrstfiil) , a. [f. Mist sb.i- + -fvl.] 
Full of mist ; obscured with or as if with mist. 

i£99 Shaks. Hen, V, iv. vi. 34, I must perforce compound 
With mistfuli [printed mixtfull] eyes. 187 . W. A. Scott 
in W. H. Rankine Hero of Dark Cont (1896) 25 We’ve 
seen the mistful mountains on the lone Gleushee. 4893 
West/it. Gaz. 31 Jan. 9/2 Morns rise mistful. 

t Mistha'nk, V. Obs. [Mis - 1 /.] trans. To 
show resentment at. 

* 89 * Sylvester Du Sartos u v. (1621) 100 The Dolphin, 
beating ’gainst the bank ’Gan mine oblivion moodily mis- 
thank [ong. pour taxer mon oitbly ]. 

t Mis the W. Obs. [Mis - 1 4 .] A bad habit. 

£1325 Prov. Hendyng 18 (Camb. MS.), Ne be hi cbilde 
neuir so dere And he wil mispewis [other version vn]>ewes] 
lere, Bete him opir wile. 

Misthi'iik, v . [f. Mis- 1 i + Think vW\ 

1 1. intr. To have sinful thoughts. Obs. 
a 4225 Ancr, R. 62 Ich hahbe ivestned, seiS Job, foreward 
mid min eien, het ich ne mistSenche. 1615 Sylvester Job 
Triumph. xxxi ; 458 , 1 made a Covenant with my constant 
eyes, From gazing out on blazing vanities:.. Why should I 
once mis-think upon a Maid? 

2. To have mistaken thoughts; to think mis- 
takenly (that . .). Also Misthi ‘liking vbl. sb. 

, a 1530 Crt. of Lo ve 483 Women, .lightly set their plesire 
in a place ; Whan they misthink, they lightly let it passe. 
*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. iii, There is the note; 
and all the parts if I mis thinke not. 1609 F. Grevil 
Mustapha u. ii, For ignorance begetteth cruelty, Misthink- 
ing each man, euery thing can be. a 4634 Donne Elegy on 
Mrs. Boulstred Poems (1634) 256 There would have been 
Some that would sinne, mis-thinking she did sinne. 4674 
N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Seh. 5 If I do not much mis-think. 
<*1871 Ds Morgan Budget (4872) 336 One .. who takes 
misthinking from points of view which none but a student 
of history can occupy. 

3. trans. To think ill of; to have a bad or un- 
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favonrable opinion of. Also intr. const, of, in 
the same sense. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 108 How will the Country.. 
Mis-thinke the King, and not be satisfied ? 1606 — Ant. 4- 
Cl. v. ii. 176. a 1634 Chapman Alphonsits u. (1654) 14,1 
hope yotir grace will not mis-think of me, Who for your 
good . . Bethought this means to set the world at Peace. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 11. ii, When I am gone, my liege. . 
will not misthink me, will not listen to my foes. 

4 . With cognate obj. : To think bad thoughts. 

a 1618 Sylvester Panaretits 1196 Wks. (Grosart) II. 134 
Their People.. can suffer nought ’Gainst them to be mis- 
done, mis-said, mis-tliought. 1667 Milton P. A. ix. 289 
Thoughts, which how found they harbour in thy brest, 
Adam, missthought of her 10 thee so dear ? 

Mistlioirgllt. [Mis - 1 4 .] Erroneous thought 
or notion ; mistaken opinion. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 58 Error and misthought Of 
our like persons, eath to be disguiz'd. £1843 Carlyle Hist. 
Sk. (1898) 342 He had no soui.. or his thought would not 
have been such a misthought. 

Misthrive (misjnai-v), v. [Mis - 1 7 .] intr. 
To be unsuccessful ; not to thrive. Hence Mis- 
thri von ppl. a., unsuccessful, unprosperous ; 
Misthrrving vbl. sb., failure. 

2367 Gude <$■ Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 187 And thoeht thay fuffe 
at it, and blaw. .The mair thayblavv. .The mair it dois mis- 
thryue. 4599 Jas. I Bao-iA. Swpop (1682) 54 This oversight 
hath beene the greatest cause of my mis-thriving in money 
matters. _ 4609 A. Craig Poet, liecr. (1873) 5 Amongst so 
many children some must mis-thrive and proue naght. 1776 
C. Keith Farmer's Ha' vi, And ay till this mis thriven 
age, The gudeman here sat like a sage. 1844 N. Brit. Rev. 
II. 34 A starving, misthriven, and wretched population. 
Misthrow, V. rare. [Mis - 1 1 .] 

+ 1. trans. To cast (glances) with a wrong intent. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 60 Hast thou thiu yhen oght mis- 
throwe ? 

2. To throw (a ball) badly. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 14 July 4/2 To fumble the hall or mis- 
throw it. 

t MisJjtrnclie, v. Obs. [f. Mis - 1 1 + piinche , 
OE. pyncan Think vf] intr. To seem wrong. 

a 1225 Leg. Keith, f-z pet tu of pet J>ing pet te mispuncheS, 
underfest pe an half & dustest adun \>a ocere. 

Mistic, -ieal, obs. forms of Mystic, -ical. 
Mistice, obs. variant of Mestizo. 

1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 709/2, 150 Misticcs and 
Negroes. Ibid. 732/2. 

|| Mis tic o (mrstiku). [Sp. = Cat. mesleck, 
taken to be a. Arab, mist eh (lit. flat surface) broad 
basket, large frying-pan, etc., f. sataha to flatten. 
In F. mistic, viistique : see also Mystic(k.] A 
coasting vessel having two sails, used in the 
Mediterranean. 

1804 Naval Citron. VI. 416 The Spanish mistico Jean 
Baptiste. 4841 J. Allen Engl. Wooden Walls xvi. in 
United Service Jrnl, Mar. 332 A well-directed fire was 
opened upon the misticoes from the frigate. 4886 List of 
Ships Reported Dec., Abbrev., Mis. Mistico. 
t Misti' de, sb. Obs. [f. next.] A mishap. 
£4400 Cursor M. 23599 (Edm.) Na mistid [other texts 
mischiue, mistime] mai paim bitid, For pai er traist on ilka 
side. 

f Misti’de, v. Obs. [OE. mistidan : see 
Mis - 1 1 and Tide vi] 

1. intr. To happen amiss or unfortunately. In 
OE. impers. to be a failure. 

1027-34 Laws of Cnut (Liebermann) 348, St gif hit tihtle 
S15, & set lade mistide, deme se bisceop. a 4250 Owl <5- Night. 
450 x pu myht wene pat pe mystide hwanne pu lyst bi hire 
side. 4421-2 Hoccleve Dial. 644 Certes, for the deffaute of 
good forsighte, Mis-tyden thynges pat wel tyde mighte. 

2. To have misfortune. 

£ 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 730 He that hath over-hard an 
herle, atte laste he shal mishappe and mistyde. 

Mistier, obs. vaiiant of Mister. 

Mistigris (mi-stigris). [ad. F. mistigri knave 
of spades, esp. when accompanied by two cards 
of the same colour at ‘ bouillotte ’ and ‘ brelan ’ .] 
The name of the blank card in a variety of draw 
poker; hence, the game in which it is used. 

1882 Poker 76 Mistigris. This is a variety of the game of 
Draw Poker, sometimes called Fifty-Three Deck Poker. 
Mistigris is a name given to the blank card accompanying 
every pack. 4895 Poker Manual 17 The Joker is some- 
times called Mistigris. 

t Mrstihede. Obs. [f. Misty c . 1 and a.' l + 
-hede, -head.] a. Mistiness, obscurity, b. Mys- 
tical significance. 

£4374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 224 What menetli this ? 
what is this mistihede? 42x400 Hylton Scala Perf (W. 
de W. 1494) 11. xliii, By mystyhed it is illumyned for to 
see pe werkes of Jhesu in holy chirche. c 4443 Lydg. Goodly 
Ballad 33 Misty cloudes, that wolde overlede Trewe humble 
hertes with hir mistihede. 

Mistik, Mistilto, obs. if. Mystio, Mistletoe. 
Mistily (mrstili), adv. Also 4 mystiliehe, 
mistili, 4-5 mistely, etc. [f. Misty a . 1 + -ly 2.] 
In a misty manner ; in early quots. fig. 

With the first quot. cf. Misty a . 2 

1340 HAMroLF. Pr. Cause. 4364 In pe appocalipse apparty 
Es sayd pus ful mistyly [etc.]. 438. Wycuf Scrtii. Sel. 

Wks. I. 149 pat bes pingis he seide bi/ore to hem in pro- 
verbis and mystily. £4386 Chaucer Can. Yearn, T. 841 
Philosophres speken so mistily In this craft, that men can 
nat come therby. c 4450 Merlin 54 Than began Merlin to 
speke so mystily wher-of the boke of prophesyes is made. 
1494 Fabyan Ckron. vn. ccxlv. (1533) 173/1 Ytys. .sodarkely 
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or mystly wryten, that the reader therof shall hardely come to 
y» knowlege of the trouthe. a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 90 
These Men having gazed long at the btarre above doe as 
Mistyly behold the Wise-men below. 1813 Examiner 3 1 M ay 
348/1 The mistily seen objects behind. 1864 Lowell Fire- 
side Trav. 278 It began to rain, first mistily, and then in 
thick, hard drops. 1874 Lisle Carr jfud. Gwynne I. iv, 122 
A semi-unconscious and mistily vague hope. 1897 Cent, Mag v 
Feb. 556/1 The distant palms rose mistily into the genial air. 

t Misti •me, sb. Obs. [f. next.] Mishap. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27768 In mining of his mistime He wites 
wend [read werd] and waris his time. 13. . Ibid, 20050 (Gbtt) 
Womman sal noght peris of barn, Ne nane wid mistime 
[Cot/, mischiue] be forfarn. 

Mistime (mistorm), v. [OE. mistimiam see 
Mis- 1 i and Time v.] 

+ 1. intr. a. Of the event : To happen amiss. 
Const, dat. b. Of the person : To come to grief, 
suffer misfortune. Obs. 

c 1000 tr. Basil's Adman, v. (1849) 44 ^if him lnvaet mis- 
timab besarga his unrotnysse. <11225 After. R. 200 Lauh- 
wen offer gabben, }if him mis-biueolle [MS. T. mis-times], 
1401 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 58 Litil wondir thow^ lordis 
myssetyme, that han suche confusours. c 1420 in Lay Folks 
Mass Bk. 84/38 Lat neuer my saul on dornesday mystime. 

2 . Not to time properly : a. to do or perform 
at a wrong time ; to say or do (something) out of 
season; b. to miscalculate or mis-state the time 
of. Also a 5 so!. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 49 , 1 prai the let me noght mistime 
Mischrifte. Ibid. III. 281 So hath such love his lust mis- 
timed. ? <11500 in Grose, etc . Ant it/. Rep. (1809) IV. 405 
The sownde of a trew songe makithe trew concorde, But 
subtill prickynge mystymthe and causith grete discorde. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Moiinuntthshire [stfa) 53 If he is 
guilty in Mis-timing of actions, he is not the onely Historian 
without company in that particular. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Juiy. 11. 11. iii, As Grotius has mis-timed these Visions, so his 
Interpretations are accordingly absurd. 1673 Shaftesb. 
Pari. Sp. in ColL Poems 239 He desires you not to mis- 
time it : but that it may have only the second place. 1706 
Reflex, upon Ridicule 307 Actions mistim’d lose their value. 
1752 Chesterf. Lett. III. cclxxv. 259 [He] mis-times, mis- 
places, runs precipitately, .at the mark. 1858 Doran Court 
Fools 143 Rowley’s chronicle drama abounds in anachron- 
isms. The probable facts, .are only mistimed. 1896 Daily 
News 14 July 4/6 [He] mis-timed a ball.. and was out leg 
before wicket. 

< Mistimed (mistai-md),///. a. [Mis- 1 2.] 

+ 1 . Unfortunate. Obs. 

<71470 Henry IVaiiace vm. 1212 The ost..prayit God.. 
Him to conwoy fra all mystymyt cace. 

2. Ill-timed, unseasonable, out of place. 

1687 R. L’Estrange Anszu. to Dissenter 40 That’s a little 
Uncharitable, and Miss-timed. <71710 Killingbeck Semi. 
(1717) 63 A hasty and unguarded Expression, an incautious 
and mistimed Reproof. 1742 Young Nt. Tit. vm. 792 There 
is a time, when toil must be preferr’d, Or joy, by mis-tim’d 
fondness, is undone. i8so Scott Abbot iii, We do not re- 
cover composure by the mere feeling that agitation is mis- 
timed. 1887 Spectator 2 July S82/1 Proposals for reunion 
amongst Liberals would be absolutely mistimed. 

8. Disturbed in one’s habits, esp. with respect to 
eating and sleeping, dial. 

1841 R. W. Hamilton Nugae Lit. 356 ‘ He has not slept 
for the last three nights. No wonder he is ill ; he is quite 
mistimed ’. His regular hours are interrupted. 1868 At- 
kinson Cleveland Gloss,, Mistimed, subjected to irregularity 
as regards seasons of refreshment, especially sleep. 

+ Misti’mely, a. (or advl) Obs . [Mia- 1 6.] 
Unseasonable (or unseasonably). 

ci68o Beveridge Serm, (1729) II. 536 So careful should 
we be. .of speaking any thing mis-timely. 

Mistrming - , vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] The action 
of the verb Mistime. 

1 . a. Doing a thing at a wrong time. b. Mis- 
calculation of the time of an event, etc. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xvi, (1887) 73 The rule of health 
condemnes not daunsing, but the mistyming of it. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. Disc. xiv. 11 He endures af- 
fronts, mistimings, tedious waytitigs. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iniq. 448 The same falling out here that has in his other 
inistimings of Prophecy. 1693 J. Edwards Author. O. 
y N. Test. 152 There was no great mis-timing of the story. 
*765 Ell wood A utabiog. (ed. 3) 301 If. .there was any mis- 
timing in the Case it must lie on the Part of those Plotters 
for timing the breaking forth of their Plot. 1873 Maxwell 
Electr. y Magn, II. § 751 The error arising from a mistiming 
of the current. 

2 . dial. Disturbance of regular habits. 

1844 W. Cross Disruption xxxii. (E.D.D.), This illness 
maun have maid him less fit to thole ony mistiming either 
of meat or sleep. 

Mistiness (mi-stines). [f. Misty a. 1 + -xess.] 
A condition of being misty; dimness, obscurity; 
also concr. or semi-concr. — vapour, haze, mist. 
Said of the atmosphere and of the eyes or sight. 

138a Wyclif Dent. iv. xi There weren in it [Sinai] derk- 
nessis, and clowde, and mystynes [Vulg. calign], 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 89 A heavisome mistinesse is cast 
before our eyes. 1583 Golding Calvin on pent. xxii. 130 
God.. did set a Cloude darkenesse and mistinesse before 
him. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 91 The Mistinesse scattereth and 
breaketh up suddenly. 1656 Jeanes Mixt. Scitol. Div. 38 
The cloudinesse, and mistinesse of the aire._ 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (18x1) I. 355 Mistinesses, which give to my 
deluged eye the appearance of all the colours in the rain- 
bow. _ 2838 James Robber iii, The mistiness of the mid-day 
sunshine. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor’s Victory i, The 
red August sunset was melting into grey mistiness. 1878 
, T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 306 The. .extent of the mistiness 
or obscurity is governed by the.. extent of the impaired 
portion of retina. 
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b. of language and thought. 

[1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 24 The holy Prophets 
of God. .did not call the worde of God darkeness, obscure- 
nesse, or mistinesse.] 1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 40 
If he makes use of a little metaphysical mistiness. 1836 
E. Howard R, Reefer xx, I cannot even shelter myself 
under the mistiness of the peremptory we. 1898 Pali Mall 
Mag. Feb. 250 In the mistiness of waking thought. 
Misting’ (mi'stin), vbl. sb. [f. Mist sbfl or w. 1 
+ -lNGb] Mist. 

16S6 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xiii. 70 Great fog m. misting 
and misling 7 p. 1713 Dkrham Phys.-Theol, 1. iii. 20 If the 
Vapours, .soon meet the Cold, they are then Condensed 
into Misting. 1905 Westm. Gaz. 8_ July 2/2 Arriving in an 
Irish * misting drenched to the skin. 

Misting (mi'stirj), ppl. a. [-TNG -.] Misty. 
1772 Gentl, Mag. 394 Oct. 22, misting morning, cloudy 
afternoon. 

t Mi’stion. Obs. [ad. L. mistidn-em, f. mist-, 
ppl. stem of miscere to mix. (Cf. Mixtion.)] 
Mixtion, mixture. 

1613 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Mistion is 
such a composition of bodies, as incevation, incorporation, 
colliquation, and contusion do declare. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. in. x. 128 In animals, .many actions are mixt, 
and depend upon their living forme, as well as that of mistion. 
1680 Boyle Scept. Chau. n. 146 To evince that Nature 
makes other Mistions than such as I have allowed. 
Mistir, obs. variant of Mister sbP 
t Mistrthe, v. Obs. Also pa. pple. 3 mis- 
iteoiSeget, 4 mys-i-teyped. [Mis- 1 1.] a. inlr. 
To be dishonest in paying tithes, b. irans. To 
pay tithes wrongly upon. 

« 1225 Ancr.R. 208 Mis-iteo 5 eget [v.r. tiheffe mis, teon- 
ffen mi.-,], etholden ewide, offer fundles, offer lone. <71380 
Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 309 Alle f>o )?at mysti[>eti ony goodis 
ben cruely cursed, a 1450 Myrc 950 Hast Jjou wyth-holden 
any teybynge, Or mys-l-teybed ? 

Mistitle (mistort’l), v. [Mis- 1 J.] irans. 
To give a wrong title or name to. Also Mis- 
ti ^ ‘tied ppl. a. 

1618 Wither Motto, Nec careo Juvenilia (1633) 533 A 
bashfulnesse, which some mis-title, feare. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. 1851 III. 141 Keaulin whom he mis* 
titles King of East-Saxons. 1740 North ( title 1 Examen 
of an Historical Libel, mistitled A Compleat History of 
England. i8iz Combe Syntax , Picturesque xxi, Who then 
will venture to declare That man’s mistitled sorrow’s heir? 
1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand. Master vn. 187 That all begot, mls- 
titled pay, Kept him in constant poverty. 

Mistle, obs. form of Missel, Mizzle. 
Mistless (mi-sties), a. [f. Mist sb . 1 + -less.] 
Free from mist. 

1853 C. Bronte Villctte I. xiv. 270 How soft are the 
nights of the continent ! . . No sea-fog. . : mistless as noon, 
and fresh as morning. 1884 Edin. Rev. 479 An unclouded 
and mistless sky. 

Mistletoe (mrz’lum, mi's’lttni). Forms : a. 1 
mistiUfi.il, 5 mistilto, 6 myscelto, -towe, mis- 
eelto, mysteltew, misteltow, -te we, -dew, mis- 
letoa, muscelto, 6-7 miselto, 6-8 misselto, 7 
misceltow,messelto, 7-9misseltoe, mis(s)letoe, 
8-9 miseltoe, mistleto, 9 -tow, 7- mistletoe. 
( 3 . 6 myseeltyne, miseeldin, misselden, 6-7 
mis(c)eldem, 7 misseldin(e, mistleden, mesel- 
dine, 8 misleden. y. 6 mislen, 7 misleen, 9 
dial, mislin. [OE, mistiltan ( — ON. mistilteinn, 
Sw., Da. mis tie ten), f. mistil, -el (see Missel) + 
tan twig. 

The normal development (with obscuration of the final 
syllable, of OE. mistiltan is lepresented by the /J- forms, of 
which the disyllabic 7-forms appear to be merely contrac- 
tions. The a- forms, to which the current form belongs, 
descend from another type having secondary stress on the 
final syllable, which app underwent the same development 
as the uncompounded word tin (str. masc.), from which ta 
(wk. fem.) was evolved in late WSJ 
1 . A parasitic plant of Europe, Vtscum album 
(N.O. Loranthaceea), growing on various trees (in 
Britain, frequently on the apple-tree, rarely on the 
oak) and bearing a glutinous fruit, from which a 
birdlime is prepared. 

This plant was held in veneration by the Druids, esp. 
when found growing on the oak. It is still used in England 
in Christmas decorations, a bunch of it being commonly 
hung from the ceiling of a room or hall : see also quot. 1820. 

a. ciooo yELFRicG’/wx. in Wr.-Wiilcker 136/u Uiscerago, 
mistiltan. 1548 Turner Names Hcrbcs (E.D.S.) 89 Muscelto. 
C1550 Lloyd Treas. Health C vij b, Mysceltovve iayd to 
the head draweth out the corrupt humores. 1558 Phaer 
FEneid vt. P 4 b tnarg., Mysteltew callyd of some misteldew 

f rowyng on trees in winter with a yelowe shiny beTy. 15G8 
haks. Tzt. A. 11. iii. 95 The Trees. .Ore-come with Mosse, 
and baleful Misselto. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bk. 
Physicke 24/1 Take Misletoa of Hasellnuttree .. Misleioa 
of Oaclces, of Pearetree. 1663 Boyle Use / C Exp. Nat. 
Philos. 11. v. vii. 185 A young Lady, .was cured onely by the 
powder of true misseltoe of the oaks, 1716 Gay Trivia 11. 
41 Now with blight Holly all your Temples stiow, With 
Laurel green, ancl sacred Misletoe. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
II. 371 It is thought the misletoe would be lost out of 
nature, if it were not continually propagated from tree to 
tree by the thrush. i8zo W. Irving Sketch Bk., Christmas 
Eve (1821) III. 32 note. The mistletoe is still hung up in 
farm-houses and kitchens at_ Christmas ; and the young 
men have the privilege of kissing the girls under it, plucking 
each time a berry from the bush. When the berries are all 
plucked the privilege ceases. 1866 Treas. Bat. 1221/1 The 
mistleto of the oak had such repute for ‘helping' in the 
diseases incidental to infirmity and old age, that it was 
called Lignum Sand as Cruces, Wood of the Holy Cross. 


MISTRANSLATION. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 265/2 The mistletoe grows on a 
large number of different trees, such as the apple, lime, elm, 
maple, willow, thorn, poplar, and even on conifers. 

ft. 1538 Turner Libellus, Vtscum, angli uocant Myscel- 
tyne, aut Myscelto. 1548 — Names Herbes (E. D. S.) 80 
Viscuin is called.. in english Miscelto or Miseeldin. *590 
Greene Never too late (1600) 89 None comes neere the 
fume of the Misselden but he waxeth Llinde. 3611 Cotgr., 
Vise, Missell, Misseltoe, Misseldine. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Messelio, Meseldine, or Misteiden [ed. 3661 Misselden ]. 
[And in later Diets.] 

7. 1562 Bullein Btelw. Def, Bk. Simples (15791 50 b tnarg., 
Misteliow or Mislen. Ibid. 50 b, This mislen groweth .. 
vpon the tree through the dounge of byrdes. 1680 T, Law- 
son Mite into Treas. 50 The Druides had Oak-Trees in 
great estimation ; they worshipped the Misletn that grows 
thereon. <ii825 FoRby Voc. E. Anglia ( 1830), Mislin- bush. 

b. Applied to other species of Vtscum and 
other genera of N.O. Lorantht/cese,. 

American or False Mistletoe, Phoradetidron (Vtscum) 
Jitwescens. West Indian Mistletoe, l.orauthus, Phoraden- 
dron, and A rceuthobiitm (Treas. Bot.). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal hi. xxxv. 1168, 2 Viscum Indicant 
L' Obeli j, Indian Misseltoe. 3 Viscum Per mtianumL’O be- 
lt], Misseltoe of Peru. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. 
186 Viscum verticillatum (mistletoe). 1847-60 Darlington 
Amer. Weeds y PI. 287 Phoradcndron,..P. favescens 
..Mistletoe. False Mistletoe, i860 Gray Man. Bot. 383 
P. favescens. .(American Mistletoe). 
f 2 . Basil ; = Missel 2. Obs. 

<11400 Stockholm Med. MS. 211 Mistilto, osinun. 

8. alt rib. and Comb., as mistletoe berry , bird- 
lime, bough, plant, seed , tree ; mistletoe thrush, 
the missel-thrush, Tardus viscivorus. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 556 It may be, that Bird feedeth upon 
the *Misseltoe-Berries and so is often found there. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 111. xxxv. 1170 It can no where be read 
that Chamxlemi niger doth beare *Misseltoe birdlime. 
a 1839 T. H. Bayly [title of poem). The ^Mistletoe Bough. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp, s.v., The branches of trees full 
of "Misletoe plants, ibid.. The radicle of a "Misletoe seed. 
1719 Sir J. Colbatch Disc. cone. Mistletoe] A Bird generally 
known by the Name of the *Misletoe Thrush ; which Name, 

I suppose, it derives from its feeding upon Misletoe-Berries. 
1828 J. Fleming Hist. Brit. Anim. 64 Throstle Cock, Shrite, 

. .Misselto Thrush. 1562 Turner Herbal a. 164 b, Of the 
Missel or *Misselto tre. 

Mist-like, a. and adv. [f. Mist sbd + -like.] 
Like a mist. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. y Jul. in. iii. 73 Vnlesse the breath of 
Hartsicke groanes Mist-like infold me from the search of 
eyes. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius I. in. 642 The Soul’s seeds 
.. like spreading mist, Mist-like exude, and there no more 
exist. 1839 Longf. Beleaguered dtp iv, The mist-like 
banners clasped the air, As clouds with clouds embrace. 
1847 Tennyson Princess vn. 334 All the past Melts mist-like 
into this bright hour. 1873 1 Susan Cooudge’ W hat Katy 
Did at Sch. iii. 49 A tender mist-like colour. 

Mistling', obs, form oi Mizzling- 
Mistoifiit, obs. Sc. form of Mistuked ///. a. 
Mistone(misti?u-i)). rare—'. [MisMq.J Discord. 
1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 250 The harp-strings jarred in 
wild mistone. 

t Misto-ned, ppl. CL. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] Dis- 
cordant, out of tune. 

? <11500 in Gro.se, etc . Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 406 In the 
dy vers proporciones of the my.stonyde sownde. 1562 WinJet 
Cert. Tractates Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 20 That ane mistoneit 
string confoundis all zour harmonie. 1570 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, xvii. 66 Mistonit stringis. 

Mistral (nii’sual, mist) ad). Also 7 mestrall, 
S-9 maestral, maestrale. [a. F. mistral, a. Pr. 
mistral L. magistral-is Magistral. The literal 
meaning is ‘ master- wind’ ; cf. Sp. maestral or 
•viento maestro (Minsheu).] A violent cold north- 
west wind experienced in the Mediterranean pro- 
vinces of France and neighbouring districts. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies hi. v. 334 
Southeast is by them called Xirocque . . and his opposite, 
which is Norwest, Mestrall. 1766 Smollett Trav. France 
ff Italy xii, The wind that blew, is called Maestral, in the 
Provincial dialect, and indeed is the severest that ever I 
felt. 1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney’s View Soil U.S. 179 
The mibtral of Provence. 1813 J. Forsyth Rem. Excurs. 
Italy 29 The nights are damp, close, suffocating, when not 
ventilated by the maestrale. 1891 A. Lang Angling Sketches 
176 He reached Mentone, and there the mistral ended him. 

t Mistra m, W. Cc. Obs. [Origin obscure.] 
Irans. ‘/To derange, disorder. 

1606 Birnie Kirk- Btt ria U xvii. (1833) E 3 b, By kirk- 
buriall kirk bounds are so mislramined, and in many places 
either so eatten up with_ intaking lies .. that [etc.]. 1614 

Forbes On Revelation xii. § 8. 103 [Satan] bejug..sbut out 
of God his house, he furiously mistrammeth his owne. 

Mistranslate, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
translate incorrectly. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 428/1 The tother word, 
which he hath also mistranslated of like, malice ecclcsia. 
1645 Gataker God's Eye on Israel 3 Which place,, is .. 
commonly mistranslated and mistaken by the most. 1718 
Watkri.and Vind. Christ's Div. xxvii.. (1720) 437 The 
learned Doctor by wrong Pointing and Mistranslating per- 
verts a Passage of Justin Martyr. 1822 Southey Set, Lett. 
III. 333, I do not mistranslate beau ideal when I write of 
the fair ideal of a work of art. 1855 Pusey Doctr. Real 
Presence 6y note E, ‘Behold the blood of the covenant’, 
has been mistranslated, ‘ This blood is the covenant’. 

Mistranslation. [Mis- 1 4.] Erroneous 

or incorrect translation. 

1694 C. Leslie Short Method w. Deists iii. § i Wks. 1721 
I. 16 Mis-translations and errors either in Copy or in Press, 
1731 Act 4 Geo. II, c. 26 § 2 That Mistranslation, Variation 
in Form by reason of Translation, Mispelling or Mistake in 
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Clerkship, .shall be no Error. 1864 Pusev Led. Daniel 309 
The statement, that the Zend, books contained the doctrine 
of the Resurrection, was first rested ou mistranslation. 

Mistrau, -traw, variant forms of Mistbow. 
f Mistrea'd, sb. Obs. [Mis-l 4.] A wrong 
step ; a faux pas. 

1597 Middleton Wisd. Solatium xix. 17 Eyes thought for 
to misleade, and were mislead : Reece went to make mis- 
treads, and did mis-treade. 

+ Mistrea'd, v. Obs. [Mrs-i i.] 

1 . trans. To tread (one’s shoes) awiy. 

c 1305 Sat. Monks Kildare in E. E. P. (1862) 154 Ofte 
mistredik 3e }ur schone, jur fete bep ful tendre. 

2 . intr. To make a faux pas , 

1597 [see Mistread s/>.], 

t Mistrea'ding, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis-i g.] a 
mis-step; a misdeed. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 111. it. 11 For.. the Rod of heauen 
To punish my Mistreadings. 1647 Hexham, Een Mis-terde , 
..a Misleading. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) 

1 . 92 Their secret lapses and mistreadings. 

Mistreat (mistrrt), v. [MIS -1 i.] trans. 
To treat badly or wrongly; to ill-treat. Also 
Mistrea'ted ppl. a., ill-treated ; Mis- treating; 
vbl, sb., ill-treatment, abuse. 

1453 Rolls cf ParH. V. 270 2 To th' endaungeryng, trouble 
and mistretyng of all Ladies, c 1463 Eng'. Citron. (Camden 
1856) 22 That thay sholde not mystrete the said Oweyne, 
lest he made the Walshmen arise. 1496 Dives 4- Pauper 
(VV. de W.) vm. xiii. 330/2 Robberye is called ai maner 
mystreacynge of an other tnannes good ayenst his wyli. 
1799 South ey Nondescripts iv, The Pig, A poor, mistreated, 
democratic beast. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story 1 . xii, 77, 1 had 
seen many more patients die from being mistreated for con- 
sumption than from consumption itself. 1868 J. H. Newman 
Verses Ear. Octas. 11 Where iron rule, stern precedent, 
Mistreat the graceful day. 1886 A. Weir Hist. Basis Mod. 
Europe (1889) 42 She ., ran counter to what Russians re- 
garded as their traditional, though long mistreated regime. 

Mistreatment (mistrrtment). [Mis-i 4.] 
Bad treatment ; ill-treatment. 

1716 B, Church Hist. Philip’s War (1863) I. 140 The 
Government promising him satisfaction and redress for 
some mistreatment that he had met with. 1828 Carlyle 
Misti. Ess., Hcyne (1888) I. 39 Threats and mistreatment of 
all sorts. x8. . De Quincey Language Wks. 1858 IX. 94 
Darkness gathers upon many a theme, sometimes from pre- 
vious mistreacment. 1891 Card. Manning in Dublin Rev. 
July i6x A century of narrow and commercial mistreatment. 

Mistress (mrstres), sb. Forms : 4 maist-, 
xnastiressa, 4-6 maystres(se, 4-7 maistres(se, 
mastres, 5 mastras, maistress, -tricce, mayst-, 
maisteres, -eraee, mestresse, 5-7 mastress(e, 
mistresse, 5-8 mistres, -is, 6 masteres, mais- 
ters, -triss, -teras, misterz, maistrice, -isse, 
mestres, maestriss, mystres, 6-7 mistriss(e, 
(7 misterss), 7- mistress, [a. OF. maistresse , 
mod.F. maitresse (cf. It. maestressa and med.L. 
magistrissa), f. maistre , maitre Master sbA 4 -esse 
-ESS. For shortened and corrupted forms see Mias 
sbp and Missis.] 

I. A woman who rules, or has control. 

1 . A woman who employs others in her service; 
a woman who has the care of or authority over 
servants or attendants. 

1426 Lvdg. De Guil. Pilgr. 3786 For she that ys a mays- 
teresse Muste haue a seruant hyr to-beye. 1451 Pas ton 
Lett. I. 222, I send yow the cerciorari for my maistresse 
your modir. c r.332 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Pal.sgr. 1036 
My lady Mary of Englande, my lady and mastresse. 1533 
Coverdale Ps. cxxit. 2 As the eyes of a mayden [loke] 
vnto the handes of hir mastresse. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 
n. iv. 106 Too low a Misties for so high a seruant. c 1614 
Sir W. .Mure Dido 4 FEneas III. 391 Her Dams attending 
see their mistris fall On piercing sword. 1713 Pope Iliad 
m. 326 The maids officious round their mistress wait. *866 
Reape G. Gaunt 11 . iv. 76 That sort of. .cold pity women 
are apt to show to women, and especially when one of them 
is Mistress and the other is Servant. x866 W. Collins 
A rmadaie II. 322 Whan the maid-servant had opened the 
door...* Is your mistress at home?' he asked. 1 Yes, sir.' 
1903 J. M. Sloan Carlyle Country xxi. 192 Jane Welsh was 
among the best of mistresses to her servants. 

Proverbial phrases. 1373 Tussrr Hush. (1878) 107 Such 
maister such man, and such mistris such maid. i6xx Bible 
Isa. xxiv, a. 1612 Peacham Gent l Exerc. To Rdr,, He 
should neuer leaue the Mistresse to court the maid. 

I), transf. and fig. 

XS45 Ascham Toxoph. i.(Arb.)44, 1 euer thought shooting 
shoulde be a wayter vpon lerning not a mastres oner learn- 
ing. 1599 SHAKS. Hen. V, 1. i, 52 The Art and Practique 
part of Life, Must be the Mistresse to this Theorique. 
1638 Drydbn Death Cromwell viii, Fortune, that easy mis- 
tress of the young, But to her ancient servants coy and hard. 
1846 Pref Ess. in Char nock's Whs. p. xii, Chamock's imagi- 
nation was. .the handmaid not the mistress of his reason. 

2 . The female head of a household or family, 
and, by extension, of an establishment of any kind. 

Jcx^oo Rule St. Benet (Prose) 10 Ilkain sal take discipline 
at ol>ir, nls hir mastiresse bo} scho ware. 14x3 Pilgr. Savoie 
(Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1839) 64 She bare hyr seluen boldely, 
right as she were maystresse, and hadde alie the gouerne- 
ment of the kyng, and his houshold. 1313 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge 1. 23x7 Of whiche sayd places (.vc. monasteries] 
she had the gouemaunce, As worthy maystres. 1611 Bible 
1 Kings xvii. x 7 The sonne of the woman, the mistresse of 
the house, Tell sicke. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. nr. 
225 The Mistris is a good Huswife, but of shrewish condi- 
tion. 171X Steele Sped. No. 202 r ta That the Masters 
and Mistresses of such Houses live in continual Suspicion 
of their ingenuous and true Servants. 1773 Mrs. Chapone 


Improv. Mind (1774) II. 72 The mistress of a family must 
be ever watchful. 1814 Scott Wav. liii, The future mis- 
tress of my family, and the mother of my children. 1861 
Flor. Nightingale Nursing 24 'The mistress of any build- 
ing, large or small, does not think it necessary to visit every 
hole and corner of it every day. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 
26 Enoch was host one day, Philip the next, While Annie 
still was mistress. 

b. Sc. and dial, (with the) : The wife of a prin- 
cipal tenant, a minister, etc. (the application vary- 
ing in different localities). 

1683 Reg. Pur. Forres 10 Feb. (MS.), John the son of 
Thomas Urquhart of Burgorge and Flowrence Dunbar the 
Mistress [born], 1786 Boswell Jml. 6 Sept, note. The 
tacksmen, or principal tenants, are named by their farms, 
as Kingsburgh, Corrichatachiu ; and their wives are called 
the mistress of Kingsburgh, the mistress of Corrichatachin. 
1813 Scott Guy M. xxvi, Several of the neighbouring mis- 
tresses ta phrase of a signification how different from what 
it bears in more fashionable life !) had assembled at Charlies- 
hope to witness the event of this memorable evening. 182a 
Galt Steam-Boat xii. 296 Although Mr Keckle had been 
buried but the week before, the mistress, as a v minister’s 
wives of the right gospel and evangelical kind should be, 
was in a wholesome state of composity. 

A woman who has charge of a child or 
young person ; a governess. Obs. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 102 To hir maistresse sche gan say pat 
hye was boun to go.To (re leniq t per he lay. .1:1386 Chaucer 
Doctor’s T. 106 This maybe, . . So kepte hir-self, hir neded 
no maistresse. c 1386 — Sqr.’s T. 369 Thise olde wommen 
that been gladly wyse, As is hir maistresse, ..seyde, * ma- 
dame’ [etc.], c 1400 Ywaine Cf Gave. 936 Sho was ai hir 
maystres, Her keper, and hir cownsayler. 

4 . A woman who has the power to control or 
dispose of something, f To be mistress : to have 
the upper hand. Now rare. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 380 Oure Ladi . . is 
special maistiresse to distroie bes heretikes. 1377 F. de 
L’ isle's Legendarie Kiij, The Cardinal knew that so long 
as the Queene mother was Mistresse, the accomptes should 
neuer be taken, a 1386 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 234 
While you say I am mistresse of your life, I am not mis- 
tresse of mine owne. 1592 Q. Eliz. in A rchmologia XIX. 
ii That any lewd, .subject of myne, should make his Sove- 
raen be supposed of less gouveniement than mistres of her 
word. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 7 hevenot's Trav.iAxx. in Ihe 
World is turned topsie-turvie in this Island ; for the Women 
are the Mistresses there. 1746 Hervey Medit. (1818)251 
The little creature, .shewed herself mistress of every grace 
which constitutes or embellishes harmony. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
ci.iffe Myst. Udolpho xxxix, You are your own mistress. 
1807 Crabbb Par, Reg. 11. 31 And now at sixty, that pert 
dame to see. Of all thy savings mistress, and of thee, 
b. transf, of things more or less personified. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 60 Entendement 
double is a maystresse, Triew people to sette at distaunce. 
1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1370) 185 This pride is lady 
and maistres Ouer womankinde. 1387 Golding DeMornay 
(1392) Pref. 4 Christ wrought by a powre, that is mistresse 
of Nature. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xi, I know his reason 
..so absolute mistress over him, that she can never give 
him away in any vicious desire. 1614 Jackson Creed m. 239 
An infallible authoritie which may sit as Iudge and mis- 
tresse of all controuersies of faith. 1711-12 Attf.risurv-SYxot. 
(1734HI. vii, 200 The Mind of Man is . . so little Mistress 
of strict Attention, so unable to fix itself steddily even on 
God. 1727 Arbuthnot Coins, etc. 243 What a miserable 
Spectacle was this fora Nation that had been Mistress at 
Sea so long? 1742 Young Nt. Th. vm, 533 Pleasure’s the 
mistress of ethereal pow’rs. 1783 Cowper Task iv. 703 Ere 
yet her ear was mistress of their powers. 1842 Tennyson 
Gardener's Dan. 37 Such a lord is Love, And Beauty such 
a mistress of the world. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 731/1 Eng- 
land is still mistress of the situation on the Nile, 
f 5 . The female governor of a territory, state, or 
people. Obs. 

c 1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 109 From his ancille he made (re 
maistresse Of heuene & eerfre. 1398 Sylvester On Bartas 
11. ii. h. 673 That prudent Pallas, Albion’s Misteris, That 
Great Eliza. x686 Waller Poems 244 Ages to come. .Will 
think you Mistriss of the Indies were. 1785 Cowper Task 
v. 129 Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ ! 

b. Said of a country or state, etc. that has 
supremacy or suzerainty over others. 

(Ancient Rome is freq. called the * mistress of the world \) 
1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 350 Arthur .. Maid Bretane 
maistres & lady Off twelf kinrykis that he wan. 1456 
Sir G, Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 21 The kirk of Rome suld 
becallit ladyand maistress of all cristyn kirkis. 1570-6 Lam- 
bardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 17 The Westsaxon kingdome, 
which in the ende became ladie and maistres of all the rest 
of the kingdomes. x6xx B. Jonson Catiline 1, i. Chorus, 
Rome now is mistress of the whole World, sea and land, to 
either pole. 1783 Cowper Task iv. 169 A Roman meal, 
Such as the mistress of the world once found Delicious. 
1833 Thirlwall Greece I. 433 F.retria. .was mistress of 
several islands. 1839 Jephson Brittany xvi. 235 England, 
mistress of Normandy and Anjou. 1893 Earl Dunmore 
Pamirs II. 31s Russia, being then determined to make 
herself mistress of Central Asia, 
to. The chief, the first. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W.de W. 1495) 1. xxxvi, 32V2, 
The fayr vertue of charytee, whyche is the maystresse of 
all vertues. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII , m. i. 152 The Lilly 
That once was Mistris of the Field, 
fti. A woman, a goddess, or something per- 
sonified as a woman (e.g. a virtue, a passion), 
having dominion over a person or regarded as a 
protecting or guiding influence. Obs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Bk. Duckesse 797 For that tyme yowthe 
my. maistresse Gotierned me in ycfelnesse. c 1373 Sc, Leg. 
Saint S' xviii. ( Egipciane ) 745 Sa jiat J>u myn mastres be, & 
ledar in wa of sawete. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 353 For 
Nature is under the Mone Maistresse of every lives kinde. 
c 1420 Lydg, A ssentbly of Gods 243 Wyll ye agre that Phebe 


your mastresse May haue the guydyng of your varyaunce? 
1470-83 Malory Arth. x. lxxi. 538 Wei 1 wote that loue is 
a grete maystresse. 1394 T. B. La. Print and. Fr. Acad. 11. 
61 They.. do as if they meant to despite God and Nature, 
whome they will not followe as mistresse. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear 11. i. 42 Mumbling of wicked charmes, coniuring the 
Moone To stand auspicious Mistris. 1633 Milton A rcades 
36 The great Mistres of yon princely shrine. 1677 Yarkan- 
ton Eng. Improv. 6 To beat the Dutch with fighting, so as 
to force them from their beloved Mistriss and delight, v which 
is Trade and Riches thereby). 

+ 7 . A woman, or something personified as a 
woman, regarded as the authoress, creatress, or 
patroness of an art, religion, a state of life, etc. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 4530 Minerua was a maistres of many 
kingis werkis. 1490 Caxton Eueydos xiii. 46 Juno, the 
goddesseof wedlocke whicheis lady mastresse, and wardeyne, 
of the connexes or bondes aminicules. a 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems ixxxvii. 13 Dochtir to Pallas. ., Mastres of nurturand 
of nobilnes. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing { 1843) 59.1dlenesse 
(sayeth Chrysostome) is the mystres and beginning of ali 
vice and wickednesse. 1604 E. G[rimstone] JP Acosta's 
Hist. Indies 111. iii. 127 Vntiil that Experience (the mistris 
of these secrets) had taught them. 1708 Mrs. Centuvre 
Busy Body 1. i, Want, the mistress of invention. 

+ b. = Patroness 1. Obs. 

[1460: see Mistress-ship 2.] 17x0 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
10 Sept., i..saw my mistress, Ophy Butler’s wife, who is 
grown a little charmless. Ibid. 1 Oct., To desire him to 
engage Lady Hyde as my mistress to engage Lord Hyde in 
favour of Mr. Pratt. 

8. A female possessor or owner. Chiefly to be 
mistress of : to be possessed of; to have in her 
possession or at her disposal ; also, to be per- 
fectly acquainted with (a subject). ? Obs. (Cf. 4.) 

1331 T. Wilson Logike Ep. Aiij, I haue first laboured to 
bring so noble a maistresse both of reason and judgement 
acquainted with so noble a countrey. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 

1. ii. 4, I show more mirth then 1 am mistresse of. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xl, [The soule] who is the only and 
soveraigne mistris of our condition. 1663 Boyle Occas. 
Ref. v. ix. (1848) 329 The Collection .. is such, as if 
the Mistress of it were less handsome than she is, might 
give her as well Cause to be jealous of these fine things. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 11. i, If 1 was ever Mistress of such 
Happiness. 1736 Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 256 You 
may expect, .that, without a considerable reinforcement, 
Frederick county will not be mistress of fifteen families. 
1766 Geutl. Mag. Dec. 587 A strong bodied mare, mistress 
of 16 stone. 1782 Cowper Parrot iv. 13 1 Sweet Poll !’ his 
doting mistress cries. 1811 Miss Austf.n Sense <$■ Sens, xl, 
Elinor, not hearing much of what was said and more anxious 
to be aloue than to be mistress of the subject. 

9 . A woman who has mastered any art, craft, or 
branch of study. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Aui an v. (1889) 221 . 1 am a mays- 
tresse in medecyn. 1333 Coverdale Hah. iii. 4 The fnyre 
and beutifull harlot : which is a mastresse of wychcraft. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. vii. x Great maistresse of her art was that 
false Dame. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 593 , 1 cannot say 
'tis pitty She lacks Instructions, for she seemes a Mistresse 
To most that teach. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 92 f 5, I 
would advise all young Wives to make themselves Mistresses 
of Wingate’s Aritlimetick. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan vi. 912 
Hail ! mighty Mistress of Htemonian arts._ 1802 Anna 
Sf.ward Lett. (x8xx) VI. 48 Who is such a mistress, where 
I am so shallow a student. 1807 Crabbe Far. Reg. 1. 184 
The Sybil of the Row.. Mistress of worthless arts. [1888 
Bryce Amer.Cpmmw. vi. cii. III. 44s note, Degree titles.., 
Mistress of Polite Literature, Mistress of Music.] 

TO. A woman who has command over a man’s 
heart; a woman who is loved and courted by a 
man; a sweetheart, lady-love. (Now avoided in 
ordinary use exc. in unequivocal contexts.) 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. (Percy Soc.) 83 You are 
my lady, you are my masteres, Whome I shall serve with 
all my gentylnes. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 182, I 
giue thee this For thy sweet Mistris sake, because thou 
lou’st her. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 20 How Gallant 
. .a thing it would be for his Highness, .to fetch home his 
Mistres. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past, tlt.103 To the dear 
Mistress of my Love-sick Mind, Her Swain a pretty Present 
has design’d. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 28 f 3 How few 
faults a man, in the first raptures of love, can discover in 
the person or conduct of his mistress. 1822 Lamb Elia, 
Ser. 1. Modern Gallantry, It was during their short court- 
ship, . .that iie had been one day treating his mistress with 
a profusion of civil speeches. 1868 [see Misappreciation]. 
1891 Hardy Tess xxxiii, A last jaunt in her company while 
they were yet mere lover and mistress, 
b. Applied to animals. 

1692 R. L’Estrange Fables cxxiii, The Other Cock had 
a Good Riddance of his Rival.. and had All his Mistresses 
to Himself again. 1720 Gay Rnr. Sports 82 The dewlap’d 
bull.. His well-arm’d front against his rival aims, And by 
the dint ofwar his mistress claims. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 
477/1 In France they allow twenty mistresses to each cock. 

11 . A woman who illicitly occupies the place of 
wife. 

_ 1430-40 Lydg. Bockas 1. viii. (1494) c j, [Scylla loq.] Called 
in my cuntre a fals traitouresse..Of newe defamed and 
namyd a maistresse. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. Cf Commw. 
{1603) 320 Every man hath his Mistresse with instruments 
of musicke, and such like pleasures [etc.]. 41631 Donne 
Serm. lxiv. _ 642 Those women, whom the Kings were to 
take for their Wives, and not for Mistresses, (which is but 
a later name for Concubines). 1694 Evelyn Diary 22 Apr., 
Tile quarrel arose from his taking away his owne sister 
from lodging in a bouse where this Laws bad a mistress. 
1727 Pope & Gay What passed in London Swift’s Wks. 1731 
VI. 271 They took to Wife their several kept Mistresses. 
1819 Byron Mazeppa iv, But soon his wrath being o’er, he 
took Another mistress, or new book. 1839 Macaulay Biog., 
Pitt (i860) 193 His Protestant mistresses gave less scandal 
than his Popish wife. X865 Trollope Belton Ari. xviii. 212 
For three years I was a man’s mistress, and not his wife. 
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II. 12 . A female teacher, instructress ; now only, 
one who is engaged in a school, or one who teaches 
some special subject, as music, drawing, etc, Cf. 
3, and Master sb. 2. 

c 1374 Chaucer Cornel. Mars 33 She hath take him in 
subieccioun, And as a maistresse taught him his lessoun. 
c 1374 — Troy his 11. 98 ‘ Is it of love ? O, som good ye me 
lere ! ’ ‘ Uncle', quod she, 1 your maistresse is not here ! ’ 
1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aiirel. (1546) Fv, He 
prouyded women and maystresses for to teache theim. 1663 
J. Heath Flagellum (ed. 2) 4 From this A. B. C. Discipline 
and the Slighted Governance of a Mistris, his Father 
removed him to the Tuition of Dr. Beard. 1697 * n Col. Rec, 
Pennsylv. I. 532 Such and so many masters, ushers, mis- 
trisses. <*1745 Pope Mem. P. P. Swift’s Wks. 1751 V. 229 
Even when I was at School, my Mistress did ever extol me 
above the rest of the Youth. 1826 Mrs. Dods Cook <V House- 
wife's Man. 88 The Masters and Mistresses of Boarding 
Schools. Mod. She is a mistress at the High School. 

III. Used as a title or prefix. 

13 . Used yocatively as a term of respect or 
politeness ; = Madam, Ma’am. Obs. exc. arch. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 269 ‘ Maistres he seid, * god 
you spede 1 ’ ? 1468 Paston Lett. II. 313 And ye know welle, 
maistras, better ys afrende unknow then knowen. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 133 Blessed vyrgyn Werburge 
my holy patronesse, Helpe me to endyte I praye the, swete 
maystresse. _ 1534 More Com f. agst. Trib. n, Wks. 1170/2 
Forsoth maisters quod he, youre husband loueth well to 
tallce. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 847 Studies my Ladie? 
Mistresse, looke on me. 1667 Milton P.L. ix. 532 Wonder 
not, sovran Mistress, if perhaps Thou canst, who art sole 
Wonder, much less arm Thy looks.. with disdain. 1824 
Hogg Coif, Sinner 91 ‘ Pray, mistress, what is your name V 
‘My name is Arabella Calvert’, said the other: ‘Miss, 
mistress, or widow, as you chuse, for I have been all the 
three ’. 1903 R. Garnett Will. Shaks. 76 Mistress, if pardon 
for thy spouse entreating, Thine errand know for vain, 
fo. In angry use (cf. Miss sbf 4 b). Obs. 

1883 M. R. Lahee Acquitted though Guilty vi, [Father 
to daughter] But let me tell thee one thing, mistress : if ever 
1 catch thee wi' him I’ll mischieve th’ pair on yo\ 

14 . As a title of courtesy. Prefixed, a. to the 
surname (in early use also to the Christian name) 
of a married woman. Now abbreviated Mrs. 
(q.v.), formerly M ls , Mis, M rls . Now dial. 

1471 Paston. Lett. III. 18 If it come to Mestresse Elysabeth 
Hyggens, at the Blak Swan. Ibid., Mestresse Elysabeth 
hathe a son, and was delyveryd within ii. dayes aflftr 
Seynt Bertelmew. 1352 Latimer Scnn. (1584) 288 Hee 
styred vp mistris Pilate, which tooke a nap in the morning 
[etc.]. 1363-83 Foxe A. 4 M. II. 2073/2 One maistresse Anne 
Lacie widowe in Notinghamshiere. 1628 Obituary R. Smith 
(Camden Soc.) 4 M 1 * Lucas, wife to Anthony Lucas, .died. 
a 1631 Donne Lett, to Persons Hon. (163 0 75, I hear from 
England of many censures of my book, of Drury. 1631 
T. Powell Tom of All Trades 141 To abate the fury of 
Mistrisse Overcount mine hostesse. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 63 
Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) Had two stone bottles 
found. 1825 Hood Addr. to Mrs. Fry xiii, I like your 
chocolate, good Mistress Fry ! 1872 Schele de Verb 

Americanisms soy Mistress is in the South very frequently 
yet heard pronounced fully, without the usual contraction 
into * Missess ’. 

b. to the Christian name or surname of an un- 
married woman or girl ; = Miss sb. 2 Obs. or dial. 

1 1461 Paston Lett. II. 78 To my right worchepfull 
Mastres Paston. c 1333 Eliz. Shelley in Miss Wood Lett. 
Roy. 4 lllustr. Ladies (1846) II. 213 Your letter,.. by the 
which I do perceive your pleasure is to know how mistress 
Bridget your daughter doth. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. 
197 0 heauen ! this is Mistresse Anne Page. 1707 Steele 
C orn, Dear Mistress Scurlock. 1710 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
25 Nov., So, here is mistress Stella again with her two eggs, 
&c. 1818 Todd, s. v. Miss, Mistress was then the style of 
grown up unmarried ladies, though the mother was living ; 
and, for a considerable part of the [18th] century, maintained 
its ground against the infantine term of miss. 

+ c. to a title, as mistress mayoress. Obs. 

1341 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) I. 410 Such obprobrious 
words as one Walter Coke shold haw spokyn by Maisteras 
Mayras. 

d. transf. and jocular. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 862/2 Some profit the 
husbandmen in some parts of the realme got by. the moouing 
of this matter, where inclosures were alreadie laid open, 
yer mistresse monie could preuent them. _ 1392 Shaks. Rom. 
Cf Jul. in, v. 132 (Qo. 2), Mistresse minion you? Thanke 
me no thanking*, nor proud me no prouds. 1596 — Tam. 
Shr. v. ii. 42, 1 , Mistris Bride, hath that awakened you? 1610 
— Temp. iv. i. 235 Mistris line, is not this my Ierkin ? 

15 . In the title of certain Court offices. (Cf. 
Master sb. III.) Mistress of the Robes : in the 
English Royal Household, a lady of high rank, 
charged with the care of the Queen’s wardrobe, 
f Great vdstress : used to represent the title of the 
lady entrusted with the government of the house- 
hold of a foreign princess. 

17x0 J. Chamuerlayne St. Gt. Brit. 542 Mistress of the 
Robes, Sarah Dutchess of Marlborough. X768 Hist. Eur. 
in Ann. Reg. 1x6 The great duchess [of Tuscany], attended 
by her great mistress, and the ladies of honour, xpos 
Whitaker's A Im, 85 Household of H. M. Queen Alexandra. 
Mistress of the Robes, The Duchess of Buccleuch. 

IV. Technical senses. 

10 . In the game of Bowls, the jack ; *= Master 
sbP 9. Often fig. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia m. xiv. (1590) 303 Zelmane (vsing 
her own bias to bowle neer the mistresse of her owne 
thoughtes). 1398 Florio, Lecco, is properly the maister or 
mistres at bowels or quoits. 1600 Weakest goeth to the 
Watt G3, Though I come late, I hope to lie as neare the 
Mistresse as any of ye all. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. HI. ii. 32 


So, so, rub on, and kisse the mistresse, 1630 [see Jack sb.' 18]. 
1680 Cotton Compl, Gamester iii. 36 The World . . where 
most are . . wrong byassed, and some few justle in to the 
Mistress, Fortune 1 
+ 17. Bot. = Plumule t. Obs. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1732) 281 The little mistress or plume 
(from whence the flower arises). 

18 . A lantern used in coal-mines. 
x8sx Greenwell Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. 4 Durh. 
36 Mistress, an oblong box, wanting the front side, 
carried upright ; the use of which is to carry a lighted 
candle in a current of air. i860 Eng. 4 For. Min. Gloss. 
(Newcastle Terms). 

V. 19 . attrib, and Comb., as mistress-market , 
-server\ mistress-like adv. ; + mistress-bowl = 
sense 16 (cf. master bowl). 

1598 Florio, Matto , . . the "mistres bowle to caste at. 1634 
Whitlock Zootomia 486 Let who will commend their "Mis- 
tresse-like-chosen Arts. 1802 Mrs. Guthrie Tour xlviii. 152, 

I am sure that a "mistress-market must be a curious subject 
to the polished nations of Europe. 1609 Dekkf.r Gull’s 
Horn-bk. iii. 16 But [be] thou a Reueller and a "Mistris. 
seruer all the yeare. 

b. quasi-««y. = ‘Chief',' leading’: with fem. 
personification, or (formerly) with a sb. grammatic- 
ally fem. in L. or Fr. (Cf. Master sb. 1 24 a.) 

1581 Sidney Apol. (Arb.) 30 So yet are they all directed to 
the highest end of the mistres Knowledge . . A rchitectonike, 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iv. 133 Hee’le make your Paris 
Louer shake for it, Were it the Mistresse Court of mightie 
Europe. 1601 Holland Pliny xvt. xliii. I. 493 Ioyners doe 
chuse the mistresse threadie graine [Fr. transl. maistresse 
veine] that is most streight. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxvii, 
After this general communitie, the mistris and worthiest part 
of it [etc.]. i6ix Cotgr. s.v. Maistresse , La maistresse 
Eglise, a Cathedrall Church, the mistresse Church, or chiefe 
Church in a Towne. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. no Rome, .the 
Mistresse-citie of the world. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. Wks. 
1738 I. 30 Being born free, and in the Mistress Island of all 
the British. 1641 W. Stokes Faulting Master D, The 
ninth Passe, called The Mistresse Command. 1667 Boyle 
Orig. Formes 4 Qual. (ed. 2) 291 Subjected to the predomi- 
nant Mistresse Forme. 1899 Mackail W. Morris II. 198 
Through the mistress-art to all the other subordinate arts. 

Mistress (mi’stres), v. [f. prec.j a. trans. 
To provide with a mistress, +b. To make a mis- 
tress or paramour of. c. To call or address as * mis- 
tress ’. d. To mistress it\ to play the mistress, 
to have the upper hand. e. To become mistress of 
(an art), f. To dominate as a mistress. 

1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf D 3 b, Both she and we 
poore soules, are to he mastered, and, which is worse, 
mistrised to. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. xii. 318 
Neither could Venus in coniunction with Mars cause any to 
mistresse another mans wife. 1802 H. Martin Helen of 
Glenross III. 74 Not but I am surprised too to be ‘ mis- 
tressed’, and to hear them talking of my child. 1819 
‘Robert Rabelais’ Abeillard 4- Heloisa 11 Care not a 
farthing, but resolv’d To mistress it with men they lov’d. 1836 
Reade Never too Late II. xxii. 218 This one is a first-rate 
gilder, she mistressed it entirely in three days. 1904 M. 
Hf.wlett Queen' sQuair 1. viii. 117 You are too masterful, my 
girl. ..Ido not choose to be mistressed by a maid of honour. 

Mrstressdom. rare- 1 . [See-DOM.] Female 
despotism. 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 449/2 We object.. to the sole 
sway and mistressdom of the one histrionic queen. 

Mistresshood. [-See -hood.] The con- 
dition or status of a mistress (of a household). 

1879 Gentl. Mag. Jan. 3 Her first act of mistresshood was 
to give her husband a power of attorney to deal with all as 
he would. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton lone III. xxx. 137 The 
house was a standing disgrace to her mistresshood. 

Mistressing (mi-stresirj),^/. sb. [f. Mistress 
sb. + -INS l.J Paying court to, or dallying with, a 
mistress. 

a 1631 Donne To Mr. Tilman Poems (1654) 350 As if their 
day were onely to be spent In dressing, Mistressing, and 
complement. 1633 C. Herbert Temple, Cti. Porch xiv, Flie 
idlenesse, which yet thou canst not flie By dressing, mis- 
tressing, and complement. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 461 
No Mistrissing, nor Revelling. 1783 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
XI. 525 Drinking, and dressing, and mistressing. 

Mistressless (mi-stresies), a. [-LESS.] Having 
no mistress or female head. 

1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. viii.126 , 1 have again 
taken advantage of the mistressless condition of the establish- 
ment. 1886 Mrs. Moberly Lady Valeria II. iv. 92 Altcar 
Court lost much of its forlorn mistressless air. 

Mistressly (mi*stresli), a. [-LY+] 

1 . Belonging to the mistress of a household, rare. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) I. 298 Will he take from 

me the mistressly management, which I had not faultily 
discharged ? 

2 . [after Masterly 2.] Like one who is a * mis- 
tress * in her art. 

1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 76 T 9 , 1 have seen some of 
them go through their evolutions in a very masterly and 
mistressly manner. 1794 Walpole Let. to the Miss Berrys 
27 Sept., I did see tne new bust of Mrs. Siddons, and 
a very mistressly performance it is indeed. 1804 Southey 
Set. Lett. (1856) I. 272 You who manage a pencil in so 
masterly, or mistressly a way. 1898 C. G. Robertson Voces 
Academics! 253, I thought Gerty would have burst out 
crying, but she controlled herself in a mistressly way. 

Mi'stress -piece. Now rare. [f. Mistress 
after masterpiece. Cf. F. mattresse piece the prin- 
cipal piece of a work.] A feminine masterpiece. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1649) *75 Mistresse 
Elizabeth Blunt ..was thought, for her rare Ornaments of 
nature, and education, to he the beauty and Mistresse-peece 
of her time, a x66x Fuller Worthies, Hertfordshire (1662) 


it. 41 Rosamund, .being the Mistress-piece of beauty in 
that Age. 1902 Daily Chron . 24 Mar. 5/1 Those who 
hold his [Sir Walter Besant’s] ‘Dorothy Forster’ to be his 
mistresspiece. 

Mi’Stress-sMp. [f. Mistress sb. + -ship.] 

1. The condition or status of mistress or head of 
a household, etc. ; authority of one in the position 
of a mistress. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 176 From the 
lowest in menaltie, to the highest in mistriship. a 1636 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 407 If any of them still usurpe 
a Mistress-ship over them. 1703 Bp. Bull Corrupt, Ch. 
Rome Wks. . 1827 1 1 . 290 They never acknowledged her 
mistresship over them. 1858 Miss Mui.ock Woman's Th. 
about Women 55 Having all the cares, and only half the 
joys of maternity or mistress-ship. 1892 Catholic News 23 
July, There is some talk of her Majesty putting the Mis- 
tress-ship of the robes into commission. 1898 F itchett Fights 
for the Flag 3 The struggle between the two maritime re- 
publics for tlie mistress-ship of the seas. 

+ 2. The status of a woman to whom the title of 
mistresswasused : always in your mistress-ship. Obs. 

1460 Paston Lett. I. 333 Beseching yow of your good 
maisteresship to be myn good maisteres to help wit your 
gracious woord. Ibid. III. 253 Plesith it your mastresship 
to witte. a 1553 Udall Royster D. 11. iv. (Arb.) 38 By your 
mistreshyps licence. x6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
Girl 11. i, I humbly thank your good mistresship. 1632 
Massinger City Madam iv. iv, He made a knight, And 
your sweet mistress-ship ladyfied. 

8 . The post of mistress in a school. 

1891 Brit. 4- For. School Soc. Rep. 17 There has been a 
change of teachers, Miss Brown having resigned the mis- 
tress-ship on her marriage. 1900 Staiidard 27 Oct., Girls’ 
School. — Head Mistress-ship. 

4. Pre-eminent skill in an art, etc. ? Obs. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 125 His wife has a complete 
mistress-ship in the art. 1837 Tait's Mag. IV. 589 She., 
imparts to her . .sketches a certain style and mistress-ship 
which no traveller of the other sex. .could have attained. 

Mistreat, variant of Mistrist. 

Mistrial (mistrai al). [Mis - 1 4 .] A trial 
vitiated by some error (e. g. a disqualification in 
a judge or juror). Also, U.S., an inconclusive 
trial, as where the jury cannot agree. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 125 If there he a mistryall, (that is) 
if the J ury commeth out of a wrong place, or returned by 
a wrong Officer and giue a verdict. 165X Brown low Rep. 

7 The words were spoken at C. in the County aforesaid .. 
and so a Mistryall. 1810 East K. B. Rep. XII. 229 Little- 
dale . . moved to . . have a new trial on the ground of a 
mistrial. 1884 Law Rep. 9 Prob. Div. 185 They insisted 
that there had been a mistrial on the ground of improper 
rejection of evidence. 1889 Boston (Mass.) frnl. 3 May 
i/S Another Mistrial. A Seven Days’ Trial of a Case 
Results in a Disagreement of the Jury. 

+ Mistri’st, sb. Obs. Also 5 mystrest. 
[Mis- 4.] = Mistrust sb. 

1382 Wyclip Prol. Bible iii. 4 God,.punisshide hem. .for 
grucchyng and mystriste to Goddis word, c 1440 Generydes 
1673 In hym he hadde no maner of mystrest. 1483 Catk. 
Angl. 241/2 A Mistriste, desperado, diffidencia. 15.. 
Guistard 4 Sismond 11. (1597) C 3 b, And when they wer in 
comin, they put no mistrist. 

+ Mistrust, YA Obs. or dial. Also 4-5 -triate, 
4-6 -traist, 5 mystrast, 5-6 -treat, 9 -thrist. 
[Mis- 1 7.] = Mistrust v. 

a. trans. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 41 And never shal 
he more his wyf mistriste. c 1440 Generydes 1399 It grevith. 
me full soore, That ye shuld me mystrest by eny waye. 
11x460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 746 Sum man say how he 
mystristed is on sum partyse. 1332 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) 41 And quhy suld we nocht put all our traist. .in the 
mercy of God ? . . Suerly we suld nocht mistrest him. 

b. intr. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 149 Sche wissheth forto ben 
unbore, Er that hire fader so mistriste To tellen hire of that 
he wiste. C1400 Song Roland 186 ‘Sistir son’, said the 
king, ‘ sore I mystrist . c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1623 Ner 
the castell he drew thaim prewaly In till a schaw ; Sotheroun 
mystraistyt nocht. 1367 Gnde 4 Gndlie B. 160 At thy deith 
thow did mistraist, And sa fell in dispair. 1596 Dalrvmi-le 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 356 Quhom the deith of Makin- 
tosche causet gretlie todefecte, . .mistraisting of his actioune. 
1877 Holderuess Gloss., Misthrist, to mistrust or doubt, 

Mistroutli(e : see Mistruth. 

+ Mistrow, sb. Obs. Also 4 -tru(n, -trou(n, 
-trouij. [f. next. For the form mistrun cf. the 
verb.] Mistrust, suspicion. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8433 And |>at +ou be noght In mistru, 
par-til mak i +e here a wou. Ibid. 9261 He sal find, with- 
vten mistruns, Sexti hale generacions. Ibid. 15354 Ilkan Of 
o|xer had mistrun [rime resun]. <11350 Will. Palerue 33x4 
Swiche mistrowe had meliors for j> e i so moche him preised. 
C1400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) 19 Yef it sua bi-tide, pat any 
falie in mis-trou3 ; }xan sal scbo pray gerne to god. 

+ Mistrow, v. north. Obs. Also 4 ~tru(n, 
-tro(u)n, -trou(e, -trau, -traw(e, -treu. [ad. 
ON. mistrua, f. mis- Mis- 1 + trua (see Trow v.). 

The form mistrun in Cursor Mundi was app. orig. used 
for the purposes of rime (perhaps under the influence of 
ON. ntistriinatir disbelief), but the n seems to have been 
afterwards taken as part of the stem : cf. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To disbelieve (a person) ; to have no 
faith or confidence in. 

<zraas Ancr. R. 68 For (xi J>e treowe is misleued [MS. T. 
mistrowet], & Jse sakelease ofte bilowen, uor wone of wit- 
nesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 3651 pat he Jxe mai be less mistru 
[Gb'tt, mistrau, Eaitf. mistraw] h°u sai sai jxou ert esau. 
13.. Ibid. 17958 (Gott.) His auen sun sai he send dune 
In erde, pat mani sal mistron. c 1450 Merlin 21 ‘Yef 
this be so’, quod the luge, ‘neuer shall I mystrowe the’. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xv. vi, The^ fader. .belived the 
lesyng, which was full of iniquyte, & mistrowed hys son. 
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2 . To suspect fa person) of (a misdeed). 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 327 Thai mystrowit hym of 
traiory. 

3 . To disbelieve (a thing). Also with clause. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2279s Bot mistrou [Ediub. mistrun] hat, 
es na uetie. c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xl. ( Ninian ) 1303 Mys- 
trowand pat 1 mocht helpe pe ocht. 

4 . intr. To be unbelieving, not to believe (in ) ; 
to be doubtful (of). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13595 pe maisters Iuus pan higan To 
mistru o pis sinful sell man [Fair/, mistrowne queper b>is 
sely man, queper be_ fore blinde had he bene]. Ibid. 17402 
Yee ar pe folk pat ai mistruus. _ Ibid. 22868 Vie of all skil it 
es,..For to mistru in godds might, c 1380 Wycuf Sertn. 
Sel. Wks. I, 368 pe vigile of Baptist tellip how Gabriel 
bih'i3te him, and pis storie tellip how Eaearie mistrowide. 

Hence f JMCistrowinff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
+ Mistrowable, t Mistrowfala^fr., unbelieving; 
4 Mistrower, an unbeliever. 

a 1300 Cursor. M. 16643 Yee foies mistruand folk. Ibid. 
18673 To frest if pal in Drouth war tru, hair mistruing [Gott. 
mistrouning, Fair/, mlstrowning] for to misprais. Ibid. 
21203 Lucas.. pe mistruand he tok to teche. 137s Barbour 
Bruce x. 329 For that ilk mystrowing, Thai . . put in presoun. 
*382 Wyclif Isa. lxv. 2, I spredde out myn hondis al dai 
to a puple mystrouful [1388 vnbileueful, Vulg. iiicredulmti\. 
— Bar. i. 19 We weren mystrowable [1388 vnbileueful, Vulg. 
incredibilcs] to the Lord cure God. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 
56 For espiaile and mistrowinges They dede thanne suche 
thinges. 1456 Sir G._ H aye Law A nns (S. T. S.) 89 May 
men move were agaynis the Sarrazenisorothir mistrowaris. 
Ibid. 103 The Sarazenis or othir mistrowand folk. 

t Iffiistru m, a. 06 s. [f. Mis- 1 7 + OE. trum 
strong, after Untrum a.] Weak. 

a 1225 Ancr. R . 262 ^if heo pencheS wel heron, of mistrum, 
Oiler leane mel [MS. T. of mistune meal, MS.C. of mistrume 
mel] of unsauure metes, of poure pitaunce? 

Mistrust (mistiest), sb. [Mis- 1 7. Cf. the 
later distrust sb.] Lack of trust or confidence ; 
suspicion, distrust. Const, of J in, f to. f Also, 
doubt as to the truth or probability (^something). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 780 For ever som mistrust, or 
nyce stryf, Ther is in love, som cloud is over the sonne. 
1440 Generydes 5760 ‘ To you quod she, ‘ now haue I noo 
mystrost 1 , 1488 Caxtoh Ckast. Goddes City Idem 35 No 
man shall haue mystrust of foryeuenesse of whatsomeuer 
synne man hathe done. _ a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxi. 
247, 1 bad no mystruste in him. 1601 Shaks. JhI. C. v. iii. 
66 Mistrust of good successe hath done this deed. 1677 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 552, I have sent for you 
hither to prevent mistakes and mistrusts, a 1690 Stillingfl. 
Serin, xlii. Wks. 1710 V. 640 The mistrust Men have of 
themselves would make their Fears over-balance their 
Hopes. 1805 Wohdsw. Prelude x. 161 Man is only weak 
through his mistrust And want of hope. 1854 Milman Lai. 
Chr. vni. ii. III. 29 These decrees were sent to the Pope, 
with a significant menace, which implied great mistrust in 
his firmness. 

Mistrust (mistrzrst), v. Also 4-6 -trostfe. 
[f. Mis - 1 7 Trust v., prob. after OF. mesfier 
(mod. F. mdfier ) : see Mis- 2 .] 

1 . brans. Not to trust, to have no confidence in (a 
person) ; to suspect the actions, intentions, motives 
(etc.) of. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus jv. 1606, I see wel now that ye 
mistrusten me ; For by your wordes it is wel y-sene. C1440 
Getierydes 5695 Me. to mystroste , trewly she is vnltynd,.. 
Vntrew to hir she shall me neuer fynde. a 1348 Hall 
Citron , Edit). V, 21 b, For whom mistrusted he that mis- 
trusted his awne brother? *598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 
141, I will neuer mistrust my wife againe, till thou art, able 
to woo her in good English. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 207 Had it been a Spanish ship, they would 
not have mistrusted him. i85 * Thackeray Four Georges 
Iii. (186a) 151 She kept, her household lonely and in gloom, 
mistrusting almost ail people who came about her children. 
*886 G. Allen Darwin vii. 113 The practical English 
nation mistrusts philosophers. 

b. re.fl. To be doubtful as to one’s own powers 
or capabilities. 

1352 Latimer Semi. (1584) 299 Mistrusting himselfe and 
hys owue doynges, and trusting in the merites of Christ. 
1577-87 Hounshkd Citron. Ill, 1212/1 They mistrusted 
themselues, -. their minds being suddenlie altered, they 
returned. *875 Manning Mission ii. Ghost v iii. 217 Our 
need to watch over ourselves and to mistrust ourselves, and 
to trust in God alone. 

2 . To entertain suspicions with regard to, have 
doubts about (a thing); to doubt the truth, 
validity, or genuineness of. 

c 1375 xi. Pains 0/ Hell 232 in O. E. Misc. 218 To god hit 
is most hye trespace To mys-trost his mercy and grace. 
1526 Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1530 167 b, Mystrust not the 
guodnes of god. *529 More Dyaioge 1. Wks. 123/2 The 
messenger thynketh that he may well mistrust & deny the 
myracles. *602 Marston Ant, 4 Met, v, sign. I, When I see 
one. .wailowe in a greate sloppe, I mistrust the proportion 
of his thigh. 1615 Bacon Sfi. Undertakers Wks. 1826 VI. 
ao As gamesters use to call for new cards, when they mis- 
trust a pack. 1742 Land. 4 Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 15 
Such Waters ought to be mistrusted more than any, where 
they are not pure, clear, and soft. *759 Golpsm, Bee No. 4 
T to For my part I am ever ready to mistrust a promising 
title, 1848 Lytton Harold v. v. 178 Mistrust the wisdom 
that sees only the things of the day-light. *871 Miss 
Yongr Cameos Ser. 11. xiv. 152 Juan mistrusted this advice. 
8. To suspect the existence of or anticipate the 
occurrence of (something evil). ? Obs. 

■ *S3 S Coverdalb Judges vni. 11 The hoost was carelesse, 
aim mystrusted nothings. 1590 Nasiie Pasquils A lot. 1. 
B j b. No such largesse could oe looked for at the hands of 
her Ma[iestie] . , no fingring of Spanish coyne mougbt he 
mistrusted. 1598 Barret Tncar. Warres 1. i, 3 To shake off 


securitie, to mistrust the worst. 1603 Florio Montaigne 

I. vi, They were all asleepe mistrusting no harme. 1674 
Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 18 It is feared . . that he will 
speedyly be mad, if he is not soe already, which his actions 
doe make every on mistrust. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. iii. 
238 The poor Prince,, .mistrusting no Treachery was easily 
surprised. 

b. with obj. a clause : To suspect that some- 
thing has happened or will happen. ? Now dial. 
+ Also pass, (corresponding to acc. and inf. in the 
active) : To be suspected (of doing something). 

a 1450 Knt. de La Tour 35 The brother tolde her husbonde, 
the whiche alle his lyff after mistrusted that his wiff had 
done amys. 1554-5 Eden Decades (Arb.) 386 Not mys- 
trustyngethat that shulde hauehyndered theyr bargenynge. 
1S65 Cooper Thesaurus , Suspectus in aliqua virgine , Mis- 
trusted to be ouer familiar with a mayden. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 475 Shee mistrusted I loued a brother of 
hers. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 46 Wisely 
mistrusting that reasonable spirits would never firmely be 
lost in the adoTement of things inanimate,, .he [Satan] begat 
an opini-.m that they . . were living creatures. 1777 Boston 
Gas. 10 Nov. 3/3 He said he was taking his Way to Boston, 
but is mistrusted to be going_ to Long or Rhode Island. 
1904 T. Roosevelt in J. A. Riis Life viii. 187, I mistrust 
that it scared the Spaniard almost as much as our 
charge did. 

absol. 1615 E. S. Britain's Buss E 4 Except the Dutch 
should proove more froward and fond then 1 can yet mis- 
trust. 

+ e. To have an inkling of ( what is the matter). 
1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Card. 204 Mistrusting what it 
ail'd, I took the Pot out of the Water. 

4 . intr. To be distrustful, suspicious, or without 
confidence. Also, + not to trust in, to be doubtful of. 

138. Wycuf Ps. Prol. 737 To mystrosten of f0r3iuenes.se, 
and of the merci of God. 1382 — Bar. i. 17 Wee han. not 
leeued, mystrostende in to hym. *570 Levins Manip. 
194/32 To Mistruste, difftdere. 1711 Prior Henry _ Sf 
Emma 352 Near thee, mistrust not, constant I’ll abide. 
1725 Pows Odyss. 11. 116 At once the gen’rous train com- 
plies, Nor fraud mistrusts in virtue's fair disguise. 1896 
Godey’s Mag. Apr. 391/2 Until I noticed ..your confusion 
over your name, I never mistrusted. 

Hence Mistrirsted ppl. a., in quot. f suspected. 
1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 10 Hoping now he should 
be fully revenged of such mistrusted injuries. 

Mistrirster. [Mis- 1 5.] One who mistrusts. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 38 Ther was 
oone amonge the wepers and waylers & mystrustres, ripyr 
& sadder of age. <21560 Barnes Wks. (1573) 354/2 You In- 
fidelles and mistrusters of God. 1643 Milton Divorce Wks. 
1738 I. 112 These cautious mistrusters might consider, that 
what they thus object lights not upon this Book. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xvi, But now you’re a universal mis- 
truster. 1861 Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. I. 391 The enemies 
and mistrusters of all innovation. 

Misbrcrstful, a. [f. Mistrust^, -f -ful.] 
Full of or marked by mistrust; wanting in con- 
fidence; distrustful, suspicious. Const, of 
1529 More Dyaioge iv. i.Wks. 247/2 To shewe our selfe 
so mistrustful & wauering, that for to serche whether our 
faith were false or true, we should geue hearing, .to a fond 
frere. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. ii. 8, 1 hold it cowardize, 
To rest mistrustfull, where a Noble Heart Hath pawn’d an 
open Hand, in signe of Loue. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 126. 
1080 Land. Gaz, No. 1548/3 We begin here to be somewhat 
mistrustful of the Merchandises that are_brought from Ger- 
many. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull ill. ii, Why so mistrust- 
ful ! Hast thou ever found us false to thee ? 1847 C. Bronte 

J. Eyre (1857) 86 She presented it across the counter, accom- 
panying the act by another inquisitive and mistrustful 
glance. i885 Nixon Euclid Revised Pref,, So far, teachers 
are either unaware, or mistrustful, of such strength. 

tb. transf. Causing mistrust or suspicion. Obs. 
1593 Shaks. Ven.fyAd. 826 Or ptonish’d as night-wanderers 
often are, Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood. 

Hence Mistru 'stfully adv., with mistrust or 
suspicion, distrustfully ; Mistrustfulness, the 
condition or quality of being mistrustful ; want of 
confidence, suspiciousness. 

1542 Udaij. Erasm. Afioph. 294 The mystrustfulnesse of 
the Byzanciatis he laied on the necke of. ,y : capitain. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia 11. {1590) 181 b, A mistrustfulnesof my selfe, 
as one strayed from his best strength. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. vi. xxxiii, Mistrustfully he trusteth, and he dread- 
ingly did dare. 1672 Eachard Hobbs's Slate Hat. (1705) 5, 
I am confident there _must be some occasion or other of this 
so very great jealousie and mistrustfulness of yours. *873 
Browning 'Rett Cott. Nt.~cap 330 Those five Cold fingers, 
tendered so mistrustfully. 1879 Meredith Egoist xxvii, 
(1889) 258 She controlled her alert mistrustfulness, 
Mistrirsting 1 , vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] The action 
of the vb. Mistrust. 

1526 Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 64 That couent can 
neuer be in peace, .where the heed is suspicyous and full of 
mystrustynge. 1544 Exhort, in Priv. Prayers (1851) 568 
without wavering or doubtful mistrusting, .in his almighty 
power. *647 Hexham, A mistrusting, een mi sir 01 twinge, 

Mistrirsting, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] That mis- 
trusts, mistrustful. Hence Mistru'stingly adv. 

_ 1552 Huloet, Mistrustynge, diffidens. Ibid „ Mistrust- 
inglye, d/pdenter, dubhanter. 1576 Fleming Pano/d. 
Epist. 93 My wauering and mistrusting mynde, a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia vi. (1638) 488 The humble teares qf a still- 
mistrusting lover. *8aa-56DKQuiNCBYC<vy%jx.i, Gradually, 
tentatively, lnistrustingly, as one goes dovvn a shelving beach 
into a deepening sea. 1845 Whitehall Ixix. 479 They parted 
coldly and mistrustingly. 

Mistnrstless, a. [-MSS.] Free from mis- 
trust or suspicion ; unsuspecting. Const, of 
1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. iv. (1612) *4 He hunts abroad, 
mistrustles of such wrong. 1596 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 
60 So Syrens sing vntilF they haue their will, Some poore 


mistrustlesse Passenger to kill. *632 Quarles Div. Fancies 
It. xlix, Mistrustles Isaac seeing the wood, the fire, The 
sacrificing Knife, begins t’enquire. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Fill, 
tty The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 1839 Blackw. 
Mag. XLV. 355 A bland expression of mistrustless affection. 

t Mistrtrsty, a. Obs. [Mis- 1 6.] Mistrust- 
ful, suspicious. 

c 1440 Partonope (1862) 156 Ye shull me neuer fynde That 
euer mystrusty shall I to you be. 

+ MistrU’tb. Obs. north. Also 4 -trouth(e, 
-trow]j, -traupe, -treutht. [Mis- 1 7.] a. Dis- 
belief, unbelief, b. Unfaithfulness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18676 Bot pair misti outh, (ie soth to sai, 
Es strenghing of vr trouth to dai. 23.. E. E. A Hit. P. 
B. 996 For two fautes pat pe fol was founde in mistraupe. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints v, ( Johannes ) 364 To pat entent,pat 
pu of pi mystreutht haf scham now. c 1400 A pal. Loll. 97 pei 
are brout in to mis trowp, & hopip to haue helpe wip out God. 

Mistry (mistrsi*), v. [Mis- 1 1.] irans. To 
try wrongly. 

1651 Browni.ow Rep. 7 marg., Judgement arrested being 
mis-tried. ibid. 17. It was moved in Arrest of Judgement, 
that it was mis-tried, because [etc.]. 1906 Daily News 

5 Mar. 7/6 Murray, .was. .mistried by Sir Forrest Fulton, 
and condemned to nine months’ hard labour for perjury. 

Mistry, obs, form of Mystery. 

Mistryall, obs. form of Mistrial. 

Mistryst (mistrsi-st), v. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Mis- 1 1, 7.J 

1 . irons. To fail to keep an engagement with. 
Also absol. or intr. const, with. 

x8r6 Scott Bl. Dwarf \v, Ye’U be gaun yonder, Mr. Pa- 
trick ; feind o’ me will mistryst you for a’ my mother say's. 
1893 Stevenson Catriana xiii, ‘ Braw trysts that you’ll can 
keep ’, said Alan. ‘ Ye’ll just mistryst aince and for a’ with 
the gentry in the bents’. 1894 Crockett Raiders 393 An ill 
speldron o’ a loon that had inistvysted wi’ twa lasses already. 

2 . pass. To be perplexed, confused, frightened 
(app. orig. = to have an unpleasant meeting with 
something). 

1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf m, It’s a braw thing for a man to 
be out a’ day, and frighted — na, I winna say that neither — 
but mistrysted wi’ bogles in the hame-coming. 1818 — Rob 
Roy xiv, They are sair mistrysted yonder in their Parlia- 
ment-House, about this rubbery o’ Mr. Morris. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Mistrysted, frightened, put out of 
track. 1 1 hae been sair mistrysted ’, sorely perplexed. 

Mistirne, v. [Mis- 1 i.] irans. To tune 
wrongly; to put out of tune, make discordant; 
to perform (music) out of tune. Hence Mis- 
timed ppl. a., out of tune ; f of persons, having 
no ear for music. 

1504 Cornishe in Skelton's Wks. (15 68) zv b, If he [sc. 
the harper] play wrong, good tunes he doth lette Or by 
mystunyng the very trew aimonye. Ibid, zvj, Any Instru- 
ment mystunyd shall hurt a trew song. *535 Lyndesay 
Satyre 75 Till all our rymis be rung, And our nustoinit sangis 
besung. 1587 [see Mis-begin], 1636 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 
vii, Where for want of one [jc, an accent], the word is in 
danger to be mis-tuned. a 1684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. iv.8 
Wks. 1830 II. 333 When thou prayest alone, while thy heart 
is imbittered. .it is as a mistuned instrument, c 1750 Arm- 
strong Misc. (1770) II. 197 Some of the best mimicks are mis- 
tuned, and have not the least ear to harmony. 1753 Cham bers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v. Diatonic, Ptolemy’s tetrachords are so 
mis-tuned, that Salinas has charged him with having no ear. 
1755 Smollett. Quix. (1803) I. 220 A hoarse, mistuned 
voice. *815 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles v. xxviii, Hymn mistuned 
and mutter’d prayer. 1883 Knowledge 25 May3is/i With 
the pianoforte tuned (or, one might say, mistunedj to equal 
temperament. 

tratisf. and fig. *744 Armstrong A rt Preserv. Health 
iv. 134 The Body, by long ails mistun’d. 1836 Landor 
Intag. Com., Pericles <y A spas la Wks. 1846 II, 429 Idly do 
our sages cry out against the poets for mistuning the heart. 
1858 Bushnell Hat. <y Supernat. ii. (1864) 46 A scheme 
unstrung and mistuned. 

Mistur, obs. form of Mister sbP 

■j- Mrsture L Obs. rare. [? f. Miss vfi on the 
analogy of mixture ; but prob. suggested by Mister 
sb . 1 8.] A loss, privation ; ~ Miss sbfi 1, 2. 

1563-83 Foxe A. fy M. 1964/2 How sore they tooke hys 
death to hart, and also, how hardly they could away with 
the misture [orig. desiderium ] of such a man. 1592 Nashe 
P. Penilcsse 20 b, It is a great misture, that we haue not men 
swine as well as beasts. 

f Mrsture 2 . Obs. rare. [ad. L. mistura : see 
Mixture.] Mixture. 

a 1626 Bacon Disc. Union Eng. 4- Scot, in Resuscitatio 
(1657) 201 Such Imperfect Mistures, continue no longer, then 
they are forced. 

Mistura (mistw'm), v. Forms : see Turn v, 
[Mis- 1 1. Partly after OF. inesiournerl\ 

L irans. To turn in a wrong direction ; to per- 
vert, invert ; to reverse the order of ; to turn to a 
wrong use. 

£1325 in Rel. Ant.\. 265 Armes other legges mis-turnd 
wose syth [tc. in dreams], Langour ant mournyng that bith. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1617 pat es to say pam sail be wa 
pat here mysturnes pair lyfe swa. 138a Wycuf Gal. i. 7 
Ther hen summe that disturblen 30U, and wolen mysturne 
the euangelie of Crist. *390 Gower Con/. I. 56 Diverse 
men.,Thurgh sihte of hem mistorned were, Stondende as 
Stones hiere and there. £1440 Jacob's Weil 142 pou mys- 
turnyst pe tyme pat god ordeynyd, for pou makyst day of 
nyxt, & nytjt of day. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 71 The 
unlefulle synne of lechei-ye .. raistornithe the ordre of 
nature. 1532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 359/1 Tindal.. 
manifestlye misturneth the mynde and sentence of our 
sauiour. 156* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Hi. 239 Wherupon 
followeth, that y« doctrine of Justification is mistourned,yea 


MISTUTORED. 

ovterturned from the very foundation. 1581 J. Bell H ad- 
dons Answ. Osor, 398 The state of the Question is mis- 
tourned by the Romanistes. a 1625 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 187 To reduce a water-course that is misturned. 

2 . intr. To turn in a wrong direction ; to go wrong. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 36 And whan this litel world rnis- 
torneth. The grete world al overtorneth. Ibid. III. 236 If 
the Monthe of Juil scha! frese And that Decembre schal 
ben hot, The yeer mistorneth. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 
I. xxiv. (1859) 29 Bokes of moralyte techen what wey a 
trewe pylgrym owed for to take and not for to mystorne to 
one syde, ne to other. 

So Mistu •ruing’ vbl. sb. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5545 And Fortune, mishapping, Whan 
upon men she is falling, Thurgh misturning of hir chaunce. 

Mistu'tored, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Badly in- 
structed or brought up. 

a 1757 T. Edwards Canons Crit„ Sonn. xxviii. To G, 
Onslow, Gay, mistutored youths, who ne’er the charm Of 
Virtue hear. 1876 Blackie Song's of R dig., etc. 141 Before 
the power of misvouched creeds and a mistutored church. 

Misty (mrsti), aP Also 1 mistig, 4 myisti, 
misti, 4-5 mysti, 4-6 mysty, (6 -tie), 6-7 
mistie, 4- misty. [OE. mis tig. f. mist (see 
Mist sb. 1 ) + -ig, -r. Cf. MLG., MDu. mis tic hi] 

1 . Covered with, clouded or obscured by, mist ; 
accompanied or characterized by mist; consisting 
of mist. 

Beowulf 162 Atol tegkeca ehtende waes, . . seomade and 
syrede, sinnihte heold mistige moras. a 1327 in Rel. Ant. 
I, 265 Eyr mysty whose syth [in a dream], Desturbaunce 
that bith. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1060 For I have 
seyn, of a ful misty morwe Folwen ful ofte a mery someres 
day. c 1430 Lydg. Contpl. BL Knt. 24 Whan that the misty 
vapour was agoon And clere and faire was the morowning. 
C1460 Russell Bk. Nurture gir in Babees Bk., WheJjur hit 
be feyre or foule, or mysty alle withe reyn. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. pul. in. v. 10 And locond day Stands tipto on the 
mistie Mountaines tops. 1603 Knoli.es Hist. Turks (1638) 
157 The night being dark and misty, and the moon giving 
little light. 1682 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 29 Misty and 
rimy morning. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. II. Iii. 73 
The misty rains, .penetrated even thethickfur I was wrapped 
in. 1817 Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore ii, By the struggling 
moon-beam’s misty light. 1858 Masson Milton I. 720 The 
mistier north is forgotten, and he longs to make Florence 
his home. 1877 Tennyson Harold m. ii, Two young lovers 
in winter weather, None to guide them, Walk’d at night 
on the misty heather. 

b. Clouded with fine particles resembling mist. 
1833 Tennyson Miller's Dau. 104 The very air about the 
door Made misty with the floating meal. 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 4 May 5/3 The air is in fact quite misty with the 
line impalpable dust. 

C. Blurred or blinded as with a ‘ mist’ of tears. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 1620 Not so misty were her meek 
blue eyes As not to see before them on the path. 1897 
Romance of Lady Barton II. 74s, I never took my misty 
eyes off Trieste and our home. 

d. Having the appearance of being shrouded in 
mist ; indistinct in form or outline. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii, The long-drawn pro- 
spect faded into misty light. 1818 Shelley Rosal. 4 Helen 
1198 A troop Of misty shapes did seem to sit Beside me. 
1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 207 The light from ad- 
joining points will mix at the edges, and will render the 
images misty and indistinct. 1898 St. jfames'sGaz. 12 Jan. 
12/1 Striped across.. in a misty admixture of colouring. 

2 . Jig. (often with literal phraseology retained). 

a. ‘Dark’; obscure; unintelligible. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 181 Ac theologie hath tened me 
ten score tymes, The more I muse bere-Inne b e mistier it 
semeth. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 156 pes wordis 
ben mysty and derke to ]je puple. 1471 Ripley Comp. A Ich. 
xu. V. in Ashm. (1652) 185 Thys mysty talkyng. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. 2 Ryght mysty storyes, doughtfull and vn- 
clere. £1530 Inlerl. Beauty 4 Go. Prop. Women Biijb, 
The wordes whych thou spekyst in my presence Be so 
mysty, I perseyue not thy sentence. 1581 Sidney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 32 The Philosopher, .is so hard of vtterance, 
and so mistie to bee concerned, that [etc.]. 1603 Flokio 
Montaigne xi, xii. (Frowde) 236 Wherefore hath Heraclitus 
beene sumamed ctkotuvos, ‘a aarke mysty clowded fellow’ ? 
1624 Gataker Transuhst, 201 What not mysticall, but 
mistie riddles are these? 17SS Johnson, Misty... a. Ob- 
scure ; dark ; not plain. 

b. Resembling mist ; obscuring, causing ignor- 
ance. Obs. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 2 To drawe a cur- 
tayne I dare not to presume, Nor hyde my matter with a 
misty smoke. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 150/1 Liuing in 
a time of palpable blindnesse and mistie superstition, a 1631 
Donne Elegy on Mrs, Bonlstred Poems_ (16541 260 Blinde 
were those eys, saw not how bright did shine Through 
fleshes misty vaile those beams divine. 

c. Not illuminated with the ‘light’ of reason, 
faith, truth, etc. 

1616 Hayward Samt. Traub. Soul 1. § 3. 59 Mollifie my 
stony heart, illuminate my misty minde. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple 1 st. hi. iv, Shed in my mistie breast thy sparkling 
light. 1669 Penn No Cross xx. § 14 (1682) 511 Though 
times began to look somewhat mistier^ and the purity and 
spirituality of Religion to be much, declined. 1748 Johnson 
Van. Hum. Wishes 144 Should Reason guide thee with 
her brightest ray, And pour on misty Doubt resistless day. 
i8ix W. R. Spencer Poems 185 No beam of real fire My 
misty nature ever knows. 

d. Of thought, speech : Having no definite* out- 
line ’ or character ; vague, indistinct. Said also of 
writers with reference to style or exposition. 

x8t6 J, W. Croker in C._ Papers 28_ Nov. (1884), That 
misty pomp of language which you.. think laudable. 1835 
Gro. Eliot Ess., Evang. Teachings 1884) 157 Their sense of 
truthfulness is misty and confused. 1863 Tylor Early 
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Hist. Man. iv. 58 A misty recollection hovering about it 
in our minds. 1890 Gross Gild Merck. I. 94 The jurists 
had not yet shrouded the notion in misty complexity, 

e. Of persons : Clouded in intellect. 

1822 Black w. Mag. XII. 101 And over a skin of Italy’s 
wine To get a little misty. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. 
vi. 316 A little too misty readily to follow the argument, 
they got drowsy. 

3 . Comb. : parasynthetic, as misty-brained ; ad- 
verbial, as misty -bright, -dark, -magnijtc, -soft adjs. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. i. 1 Through the misty- 
darke times of which Stories.. I am lastly approached to 
these times of more light. 1649 Heylin Hist. Indep. il 80 
marg.. For this you must take the faitli of the mysty- 
brayned Pen-man, who had this .. by Revelation. cxSio 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 210 Paragraphs so 
vague and misty-magnific as this is. i860 R us kin Mod. 
Paint. V. vii. iv. § 6, 140 The rain-clouds in the dawn, -not 
shining, hut misty-soft. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4 Merck. 
I. vii. 215 The air was misty-bright. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
S Oct. 11/2 A misty-visioned political sect. 

Hence Mi’styisli a ., somewhat misty. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. iv. 202 Mistyish Heaven. 

+ Mi’Sty, af Obs. [app. the prec. adj. used 
by form-association for L. mystic-us . ] Pertaining 
to, involving, or characteristic of spiritual mysteries; 
mystical, spiritual. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 286 And so ]>re mysty 
wittis ben tokened in J>e same story, c 1420 Lydg. Com- 
mend. Our Lady 134 Thou misty arke, probatik piscyne. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. x. 203 O Sion, mysti dorter. 1450- 
1330 Myrr. our Ladye 330 The mysty or spyrytuall body 
of cryste. 1370 Levins Manip. m/42 Mystie, mist, nebu- 
losus. Mysty, mistery, mysticns. 

Mi ! sundersta*nd, sb. rare— 1 , [f. next.] 

Misunderstanding. 

1864 Meredith Sandra Belloni xxvi, No misunder- 
stands, mind ! Wilfrid's done with. 

Mi-sundersta’iid, v. [Mis- 1 i.] 

1 . tram. Not to understand rightly; to mis- 
conceive, miscomprehend, a. To take (words, 
statements, etc.) in a wrong sense. 

c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 37 Sume mis-understondet hier < 5 is 
hali writt. <11380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 123 j?ei mys- 
undirstonden [>er lawe. 1329 More Dyaloge r. xxi. Wks. 
147/2 That some of them which do rede it diligently . . 
may yet for al that, mistake & misvnderstand it. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World 1. iii. § 9 He failed in distinguish- 
ing these two Regions, both called Eden : and .. mis- 
vnderstood two of the foure Riuers (to wit) Pison and Ge- 
hon. 1629 H. Burton Truth’s Triumph 3x0 It is plaine 
hee mis-vnderstandeth. .the place. 1778 Miss Burney Eve- 
lina xxi, His booby of a servant had misunderstood his 
orders. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, His sense of 
compassion was too sincere to be misunderstood. 1864 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xxi. (1875) 381 To praise or to de- 
cry the Empire as a despotic power is to misunderstand it 
altogether. 1873 Rusicin Pol, Econ. Art Addenda 223 He 
must say all he has to say., in the plainest possible words, 
or his reader will certainly misunderstand them. 

b. To misinterpret the words or actions of (a 
person). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19152 lesu hat yee did on rode, hat al- 
wais yee mis-vnderstode. 1530 Palsgr. 639/1 He that mys- 
vnderstandeth a man must nedes make a folysshe answere. 
1680 W. Allen Addr. Non conf 69 When Nicodemus grosly 
mis-understood our Saviour, and demanded how can these 
things be? 1791 Cumberland Observer No. 140 V. 151, 
I conceive I have been misunderstood as having carried my 
attack against the moral doctrines of Socrates. 1837 Lyt- 
ton E. Maltrav. 13 My poor girl, we misunderstand each 
other. 1841 Emerson Ess., Self-reliance Ser. 1. 58 To be 
great is to be misunderstood. 1847-9 Helps Friends in C. 
(1851) I. 30 The question is, win people misunderstand you 
— not, is the language logically impregnable? 

2 . intr. Also with clause. 

13.. Cursor M. 14207 (Gott.) lesus said, ‘je mis-vnder- 
stand' [Cott. miss yee vnderstand]. Ibid. 15922 ‘Yoene 
. . es ane of his J>at wid vs es in band’. ‘Ebberthwert nai’, 
said he, ‘3e misunderstand’ {Cott. yee mis nu vnderstand]. 
1822 Cobb ett Weekly Reg. a Feb. 293 The effects of the 
system were so manifest, that nobody could misunderstand 
whence they sprung. 1906 Kipling Puzzler in Tribune 
15 Jan. 4/3 Giuseppe placed the monkey atop of the organ, 
where the beast, misunderstanding, stood on his head. 

Hence ffiisundersta’naable a., capable of being 
misunderstood. 

1843 P. Parley's Ann. IV. 266 The old mamma grunted 
and looked very misunderstandable through her grey eyes. 

Mi : sundersta’nder. [Mis- 1 5.] One who 

misunderstands. 

1529 b&cmsSuppl. Soulys Wks. 324/2 Many textes whiche 
as farre semed vnto the missvnderstanders to speake against 
purgatory, as [etc.]. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. A3 
The true Sense of Aristotle's Doctrine,, .being taken, .from 
some Modern Misunderstanders, was lost. 189* Pall Mall 
G. 26 Oct 3/2 ‘ Tim ’ is a really striking book. It is some- 
what on the lines of ‘ Misunderstood ’, the chief misunder- 
stander being the hero's own father. 

MBsundersta’nding', vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] 

1 . Failure to understand; mistake of the mean- 
ing ; misconception, misinterpretation. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. I. xii. fio The mis vndirstonding of 
the flrste text. 1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fam. Love 
B i, All controuersies growne among men about their 
misunderstanding of the Scriptures. 1644 Milton Bucer 
on Div. xxviii. ir Through misunderstanding of the law. 
1685 South Serm. (1697)!. viii. 347 The misunderstanding 
of a word, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 184 Misrepresenta- 
tions of reasons, And misunderstandings of notes. 

2 . The condition in which parties fail to come 
to an ‘understanding’; an interruption of har- 
monious relations ; dissension, disagreement. 
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1642 Chas. I in Rushw. Hist. Coll. {1721) m. TI. 5 The 
malignant Party, which have, .begot this Misunderstanding 
between us and our good Subjects. 1691-z Luttrell Brief 
Rel.. (1857) II. 339 The accommodation which seem’d to be 
in view between the pope and the French, upon some mis- 
understanding, quite. disappears. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 
263 r 3 The many Misunderstandings which are created by 
the Malice and Insinuation of the meanest Servants between 
People thus related. 1849 Cobden Sp. 17 America has 
three times, within the last few years, had a misunderstand- 
ing with two of the greatest Powers of the world. 1839 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxxiii, Some little pique or misunder- 
standing .between them. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1877) L_ii. 38 Occasional misunderstandings seem not to 
have seriously interrupted their friendship. 

Mi’sxmdersta’nding, ppl. . a. [Mis- 1 2.] 
That misunderstands. Also absol. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Cilie of God 333 The mis-under- 
standing reader, .might imagine that the Pagans worshipped 
gods in the Temples. 1673 Baxter Cal A. Theol. n. v. 107 
These are but the bold effusions of a misunderstanding con- 
tentious temerarious pa-sion. 1881 Athenaeum 23 July 
103/3 Whatever is most vicious in a style which grows out 
of a misunderstanding worship of Keats. 1900 W. M. Sin- 
clair Unto You Young Men iii. 72 Doubts and difficulties 
may make sad. .the fainthearted, the misunderstanding. 
Hence Misuu&er sta* ndingly adv., by a mis- 
comprehension. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Wold, Wold, . . as Stow in 
the Wolds, and Cotswold . .is sometimes misunderstandingly 
confounded with Weald. 

Misunderstoo-d, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] Im- 
properly understood ; taken in a wrong sense. 
Also absol. 

1594 Carf.w Iluarte's Exam. Wits {1616) 172 Three mis* 
vndersiood lawes, which they baue learned at all aduen- 
tures. 1711 Artekbury Serm. (1734) I. xi. 291 A mis- 
understood Place of Scripture may overthrow One of the 
Prime Articles of Faith. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 219 The 
most dangerous shock that the state ever received through 
a misunderstood arrangement of religion. 1887 Stedmah 
Viet. Poets xi. 389 America, with her strange, .misunder- 
stood yearning for a rightful share of the culture., of the 
older world. 1892 Zangwill Bow Mystery 51 The incurable 
interest of humanityin theUnknown and the Misunderstood. 

Hence Mrsundarstoo’dness. 

1826 Bentham in Westm. Rev. VI. 484 From non-under- 
stoodness or misunderstoodness comes oppositeness to ex- 
pectation. 

Misure, obs. form of Measure. 

1416 in Madox Formitlare.AngL (1702) 16 The boundcs 
i founde and misured of the. .grounde of John Bernardes. 
MEisusage (misyw’zedg). Now rare. [Mis- 1 4. 
Cf. OF. mesusage .] 

Tl. Misconduct; corrupt practice, abuse. Obs. 

1332 [see Misuse v. 3]. i$qs.Ruy. Proclam. 15 Dec., The 
great misusage in the execution of sundrie her Highnes 
graunts made to diuers persons. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
July 184 Palinode .. Yode late on Pilgrimage To Rome, .. 
and then He saw thilke misusage. 

2 . Ill-usage; maltreatment; fpl. instances of this. 

1354-5 Eden Decades (Arb.) 386 The fame of theyr mys- 
usage so preuented them that the people of that place also 
offended therby, wold bring in no wares. 1383 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. cli. 934 Vnder this saying our Lorde hath 
comprehended all the misusages that wee can offer to our 
neighbour. 1601 Holland Pliny { 1634) I. 30 These mis- 
usages which she [jc. the earth] abideth aboue, and in her 
outward skin, may seeme in some sort tolerable. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 11.11. 158 The rest of the Cardinals looking 
upon the misusage of his person, as a reflection upon the 
Order. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. Introd. § 1. 3 By occasion 
of the Hardships and Misusages she underwent before. 1837 
Lockhart Scott (1839) VI. 394 He had no longer any 
thoughts for the petty misusage ofjnankind. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. vi. iii. II. 269 Foul misusage, not to be home 
by human nature. 1886 A. Weir Hist. Basis Mod. Europe 
(1889) 308 The Serbs . . were determined only to defend 
themselves from misusage. 

3 - Bad or wrong use, misuse. 

1567 in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. (1709) 508 This Misusage of 
the Privilege that belonged to him, as her Ambassador. 
a 1638 Mede Wks. I. (1672) 14 If the Name of God be pro- 
phaned by the disesteem and misusage of the things it is 
called upon. <21849 Pof, Whipple, etc. Wks. 1864 III. 387 
The misusage of Mike ’ in place of * as ’. 

t Misu sance. Obs . [Mis- 1 4. Cf. OF. vies- 
usance .] Misrule, mismanagement. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. ccxxxm. iv, Made good rule and 
noble ordynaunce, Auoyding all misrule and misusaunce. 
a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams i. (1692) 202 [They] presaged 
that after he had chafed at their mis-usance, they might 
promise to themselves a good cast of his office. 

Misuse (misyii’s), sb. [Mis- 1 4. Cf. OF. 
me sus abuse, excess, misdeed.] 

1 . Wrong or improper use ; misapplication. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. i. (1495) 48 Isidorr sayth 
by a mysuse Homo a man hath the name of humo the 
erthe. 1450-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 88 To be ware leaste by 
mysvse of oure free wylle we falle in blyndnesse and hard* 
nes of harte. 1483 Cath. Angl. 241/2 A Misvse ; Adusus , 
Abusio. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. in. x ; § 15 How much 
Names taken for Things are apt to mislead the Vnder- 
standing, . . and that, perhaps, in words little suspected for 
any such Misuse. 1707 Atterbury Serm. 1 1726) II. iv. 112 
Lest he should punish our Misuse of his Mercies, by stop- 
ping the Course of them. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iv. 
J 3. 391 A great Misuse of Time to dwell upon such Specu- 
lations. x866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 14 Artful misuse of the 
confidence of others. 1883 Manch. Exam. 28 Mar. 3/4 
The gross misuse of his public position for private profit 
1 2 . Ill-usage. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. i. 43 Vpon whose dead corpses 
there was such misuse, Such beastly, shamelesse transforma- 
tion, By those Welshwomen done, as [etc.]. 
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4 3 . Evil custom or conduct. Obs. ! 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 233 Let these fooles 
auoyde this mad misuse, and folowe the right way of vertu- 
ous grauitie. 1554 in Snype lied. Mem. (1721) III. xviii. 

47 Thus plainly ye se one mischievous misuse in this mass. 
1604 Shaks. Oik. IV. ii, 109 How. haue I bin behau’d, that 
he might sticke The small’st opinion on my least tnisvse? 

Misuse (misyw'z) , v. [Mis - 1 1 . Cf. OF. mes- 
user to make a bad use (of), commit an error or 
misdeed.] 

1 . tram. To use or employ wrongly or im- 
properly ; to apply to a wrong purpose. 

f 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vii. (1868) 145 pe comune 
worde of men mysusip . . pis manere speche of fortune, c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 252 And so many men mysosip [? read 
mysvsip] her power, e 1460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 378 
That mysguideth his Huelode..And a! his reuenues mys- 
vseth ! i486 Bk. St. Albans d ij, Som folke mysuse this 

terme draw. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. ii. 13 , 1 haue mis- 
vs’d the Kings Presse damnably. 162 o Hist. Pr. Rush in 
Thoms E. Eng. Prose Rom. (1858) I. 289 He had so vildly 
misused the order of his religion. 1734 T. Gardner Hist. 
Dunwich in At the house is a stone coffin misused as a 
trough. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 244 A king cannot 
misuse his power, without the advice of evil counsellors. 
1842 Tennyson Godiva 72_Tbe Powers, who wait On noble 
deeds, cancell’d a sense misused. 1859 Geo, Eliot A. Bede 
y. It turns a man’s stomach t’ hear the Scripture misused 
i’ that way. 1880 ‘ Ouida ’ Moths II. 117 It will not be men’s 
fault if she misuse her liberty. 

2 . To subject to ill-treatment; to maltreat, ill-use. 

1540 in R. G. Marsden Sel. Pleas Crt. Adm. I. (1894) 99 

With moche other wrongs and injuries that I and other 
hath been mysused in tymes past. 1353 Act 1 Mary Sess, 
it. c. 3 § 1 Yf any person . .shall, .molest, .disquiet or misuse, 
any Preachour, 1625 Purchas Pilgrims II. 1173, 1 was 
taken by the Turks and misused and almost slain. 1632 Star 
Chnmb. Cases (Camden) 128 Whereupon Walton beat the 
prisoner, haleing and dragginge him towardes the common 

f oale, and otherwise misused him.. 1781 Cowfer Hope 128 
len deal with life as children with their play, Who first 
misuse, then cast their toys away. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge lvi, They haven’t been misusing you with sticks, or 
pokers, ..have they, Johnny? 1884 Tennyson Bechet 1. iv, 
Who misuses a dog would misuse a child — they cannot 
speak for themselves. 

f b. To violate, ravish, or debauch, 06 s. 

1382 Wyclif Judg. xix. 25 The which whanne al nyjt 
thei badden mysusid, thei laften hir eerly. 1538 Bale 
God's Promises v, Of late dayes thu hast mysused Bersabe, 
The wyfe of Urye. c 1540 W. Sampson in Old Ways (1892) 
106 Bicause 1 have myseused here, I intende to make [herj 
a goode woman. 

1 3 . refl. To misconduct oneself. 06 s. 

1532 in W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) log For 
the Mysvsage of Seriaunts. . . Yf any of the serjaunts . . 
doth mysusse themselfe, or geve not attendans to the 
Mayre, Aldermen, and Bayllyffs. 1383 Leg. Bp. St. An- 
drois 953 in Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, I schame to tell Sa 
oft as 1 misvsit my sell, In guyding of the giftis of grace. 
1381 Lambarde Eiren. n. vii. (1588) 202 If any such person 
shall be taken begging, or wandring, or misusing himselfe 
Icf. Misorder v., quot. 1372], 

+ 4 , trans. To speak evil of; to abuse with 
words ; to revile, deride. 06 s. 

1386 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. 128/1 in Holinshed II, None 
taunting, checking, or misusing an other in anie vnseemelie 
wordes or deeds. 1396 Shaks, Tam. Shr. 1. i, 160. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. n. in. vit. (1651) 356 Socrates was 
brought upon the stage by Aristophanes, .and misused to 
his face, 1632 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xiii. (1821) 143 Doe 
you not heare him misuse mee in words 1 
f 5 . ‘ To speak falsely of, to misrepresent’. rare~ x . 
c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. clii, All my vows are oaths but to 
misuse thee. 

1 6- To deceive, delude. (Cf. Abuss v. 4.) Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus, xxv. 36 Fro thi flesh kut hir awei lest 
euermore sche mysvse thee. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado n. ii. 
28 Proofe enough, to misuse the Prince, to vexe Claudio, 
..and kill Leonato. 1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. xxxii, 
Wee are misvsed by these spirites both night and day. 
Misused (misy w'zd) , ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1 . ] 
Improperly used or employed; ill-treated. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxv. ( Thadee ) 17 Mysoysit beute 
dois 11 ofte. C1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (186s) 15 T, the 
last of these misused souldioures, keepes alwayes it’s aun 
nature, excep it bebefoer tio. 1634 Milton Comus 47 The 
sweet pqyson of mis-used Wine.. 1823 Scott Peveril xxxix, 
Submitting to all his injustice with the endurance of a faith- 
ful and misused spaniel. *837 J. H, Newman Par. Serm, 
I.ix. 139 The poor mis-used soul is left exhausted. 1833 
J. Nichol in Knight Mem. (1896) 106 That misused sense 
of the word gallantry. 

Miauseful (misyw-sfitl), a. rare. [f. Misuse + 
-PUB, after useful,] Characterized by misuse. 

1890 A. Lang Old Friends xvi. 135 The wanton misuse, 
or rather the misuseful wantonness, of the Indian herb [jc. 
tobacco]. 

+ Misu sement. Obs. [f. Misuse v. + -ment.] 
Ill-usage; seduction. 

1361 Brbnde Q. Curtins iv. 56 b, And Darius coulde not 
be otherwyse perswaded but that she was slayne, because 
she wonlde not consents to her mysusement. 

Misuser 1 (misyw zw). [Mis- 1 5.] One Who 
misuses, 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Matt. xv. 84 Not the faults 
of the meates, but of the misuser, 1598 R, Bernard tr, 
Terence (1607) 204 To him that knowes how to use them, 
they are good, but to the misuser of them they are ill. c 1643 
MaxUues Unfolded 24 The misuser of bis trust may forfeit 
that to others. 

Misuser 2 (misyfi -zai). Law. [a. OF. mesuser, 
inf. used as sb. : see -er 4 .] Unlawful use of a 
liberty or benefit such as may lead to its forfeiture. 
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a *625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 165 A franchise is., 
forfeited by misusing of it. As.. keeping Faire vpqn two 
dayes when hee hath but one granted : for that is a misuser. 
1664 R. Atkyns Orig. ttr Growth Printing 19 All lesser 
Governments under a Monarchy may by misuser be wholly 
taken away, or else abated. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 
153 An office .. may be forfeited by mis-user or non-user. 
1883 Law Times 27 Oct. 428/1 Something which had arisen 
in consequence of some neglect or some misuser. 

Misusing (misy/rzii)), vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] 
The action of the verb Misuse. 

1 . Wrong use or employment ; misuse. 
c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1 880) 56 Euere pe betre bat a ping is, be 
worse & be more ahhominable is pe.mysusynge per-of. c 1393 
Chaucer Scogan 95 Through misusing of right. 1483-9 
Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 6 Through the negligence of. .kepers. . 
and by mysusyng of their Offices, the dere. - is destroied. 
1326 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. deV. 1531) 238 All vnlawfull vsurpyng 
or misvsynge of the temporal! goodes ofonypersone. 1689 
Popple tr. Locke's 1st Lee. Toleration L.’s Wks. 1727 II. 313 
Whether the Magistrate's. Opinion can change.. the Power 
he has, or excuse him to his Judge for misusing of it. 1814 
Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy II. 197 To render a strict 
account of our intrusted ten talents, for the mis-usings of 
reputation, of knowledge, of time. 1874 W. Bright Hymns 
22 Look not on our misusings of Thy grace. 
f 2 . Misconduct. Ohs. 

1393 Remonstrance (1851) 153 How abhominable is the 
xnysusinge of prelatis that holden benefisid men in seculer 
omcis. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 346/2 He semed 
verye penitent of hys mysseusing of hymself, in falling to 
Tyndalles heresies agayne. 1340 S.ir W. Eure in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. in. III. 280 For the reformacion of the 
mysusing of the Spiritualtie in Scotlande. 

•f 3 . Maltreatment. Obs. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons De d. 3 b, [They] haue 
Iiued..more vpon the spoile, and misusing of the. common 
people. 1647 Hexham, Een m is hands l Inge, a Mis-using. 

Misva lue, v. [Mis- 1 I.] trans. To value 
falsely or wrongly ; to misesteem. 

a 1626 [see Misrate]. 1614 J. Davies Eel. in Browne 
Sheph. Pipe G 3 b, I dread my warke Woll be misualued 
both of old and yong.. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary in. ii, I fear 
the Emperor much misvalued me. 1900 A themeum 21 Apr. 
490/2 After having been ignored or misvalued during his life. 
So BSis vaJ.ua "bion. 

1903 Daily Chron. 26 May 3/2 This same misvaluation is 
perhaps responsible for the statement that [etc.]. 

Misventure, sb. Now arch. [Mis- 1 4.] An 
unfortunate venture ; a mischance, misadventure. 

1563 PIyll Art Garden. (1574) Aivb, Whosoeuer thou be, 
That by misuenture or by will, shall chaunce this booke to see. 
*733 Smollett Qttix. in, v. 1 . 108 All the misventures, which 
have this day happened to us, are designed as a punishment 
for the sins committed by your worship. 1831 Eraser's Mag. 
III. 131 From among so many shipwrecks and misventures 
one goodly vessel comes to land. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 

vi. i. II. 136 Pranks enough, and misventures, — half-drown- 
ing ‘ in the mill-race at Annamoe in Ireland ’, for one. 

In allusion to Cervantes’ use of desventura (see 
Disventube) : Foolish 1 adventure 
1839 J. M. Wilson Tales Borders V. 96/2 Like all good 
knights of misventure, I fainted and fell down upon the 
floor. 1881 Duffield Xx. Don Quixote I. v. 61 My honoured 
uncle would read those impious books of misventures. 

+ Misve’nture, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [Mis- 1 i.] 
trans. To risk in bad investments. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 20 Moneys misventur’d by 
trusting and bad Securities. 

Misve’ntxmras, a. rare —K [Mis- 1 7.] 

Not venturous ; timid. 

1882 Carlyle in Century Mag. XXIV. 20 Misventurous 
Irishwomen, giving up their plan of emigration to Australia. 

Misvotrched, pa.pple. and ppl. a. [Mis- 1 2.] 

1 . Alleged wrongly. 

a 1626 Bacon True Greatness Brit. Wks. 1859 V 11 * 56 
That yery..saying of Mutianus, which was the original of 
this opinion [that money is the sinews of war] is misvouched, 
for his speech was, Pecuniae sunt nervi belli civilis. 

2 . Not well vouched for. 1876 [see Mistutored], 
+ Miswa ndered, ppl. a. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] 

In which one has gone astray, 

1590 Spenser F.Q. iii. vii. 18 His late miswandred wayes 
now to remeasure right. *620 Quarles Feast of Wormes 
ix,They. .relented, And (changing their mis-wandred wayes) 
repented. 

t Miswa’udering, ppl a. Obs. [Mis- 1 2.] 
Going astray. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, ii. pr, viii. (1868) 61 Amyable 
fortune..draweth mys wandrynge men [orig. devios\ fro the 
souereyne good. Ibid. in. pr. ii. 65 pe myswandryng errour 
mysleaiphem in to false goodes. 1631 Quarles Hist. Samson 

vii, Can thy miswandring eyes choose none, but her, That is 
the child of an Idolater? 1643 — Solomons Recant. Solid, v, 
Wavering footsteps, and miswandring eyes. 

+ Miswa'ste, ZA Obs. [Mis- 1 8.] trans. To 
lavish foolishly. 

c 3380 Wyclif Sel, Whs. III. 400 po seed of Gods word is 
better pen boseed of mon ; perfore nit is worse to mysspende 
pat pen to myswaste monnys seed, a 1618 Sylvester Specta- 
cles viii, Wks, (Grosart) II. 298 Their Health, Wealth, Wit, 
mis-wasted Are but as blossoms blasted, 

tMisway*. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong path. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, m. met. xi, (1868) kjo Who so that 
..eoueyteth nat to ben deseyuyd by no mys-weyes [orig. 
nitllis deviis], Ibid. v, pr. i. 149 It is to douten pat pou ne 
be maked weery by mystveys. 

"b. quasi-at/». in to go mi sway, to go astray. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4766 Love makith alle to goon miswey. 
Miswe d, v. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. To marry un- 
suitably. Also Miswe - ddsd ppl a. , of a marriage : 
Wrongly or unsuitably contracted. 


MIS WORD. 

1643 Mtlton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 167 Every ungodly 
and iniswedded mariage. 1828-32 Webster, Miswed, to wed 
improperly. 

t Miswee’ia, V. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] 

1 . intr. To have a wrong opinion. Also with clause. 
1390 Sfenser F. Q. ii. i. Prol. iii, Why then should witlesse 

man so much misweene, That nothing is but that which he 
hath seene? 1594 — Astr. xvii, Full happie man (niis- 
weening much) was hee. a 1640 Jackson Creed xii. iv. 
Wks. XII. 27 The Jews..misweening that the whole family 
..of God., should be comprised within the .. family of 
Abraham, 

2 . trans. To think wrongly of, misjudge. 

1614 J. Davies Eel. in Browne Sheph. Pipe G4 For thy tho 
Songsters are misween’d of all. 1749 Melmoth Fitzosbome's 
Lett . II. lxxii. 105 Ne thou, O man ! who deal’st the tort, 
misween The equal gods. 

+ Miswee-ning, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] Mis- 
thinking; misjudgement; mistrust. 

1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyldern 92 A man shall put 
suche myswenyng away from hym. 1371 Golding Calvin 
on Ps. lix. 20 They bee made drunken as wel with their 
owne misweening as with the flattery of the common sorte. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 1 Least.. rash misweening doe thy 
hart remove. 

t ffiiswei’gli, v. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 mys- 
weye. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To weigh amiss. 

c 1430 Godstow Reg. 9/157 The balance of vertues I haue 
mysweyed, With sleyng of tonge, or with wilfulnesse [etc.]. 

t Miswe’lid, V. Obs. [Mis- 1 1. (For certain 
uses oi miswent see Misgo w.)] 

1 . trans. To turn in a wrong direction ; to mis- 
apply ; to lead astray ; to pervert. 

1340 Ayenb. 22 Ac uor hire euele tongen hi miswendep 
moche uolk to done wel. Ibid. 62 Huanne he miswent and 
went to pe worse half al pet he yherp oper yzi3p. 1390 Gower 
Con/. HI. 80 Nectanabus his craft miswente. 01450 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 243 Ther the Bibelle is al myswent 
To jangle of Job or J eremye. c 1460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 
469 'I'hat the myddyl of your liffe be not spent In ydelnesse, 
ne in vnthrifte myswent. 

2 . pass, and intr. To go astray {lit. and Jig.) ; to 
come to grief. Pa. pple. miswent = (1) gone 
astray ; (2) out of gear ; dilapidated ; ruined. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7217 Vr louerd. .prest ap imad uor 
to smite men pat bep mis wend. 1340 Ayenb. 27 pe herte of 
pe enuious is enuenymed and suo miswent. 1390 Gower 
Con/. I. 21 And eche in hiscompleignte telleth How that the 
world is al miswent. Ibid. 331 And that makth al mi world 
miswende. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) in. iii. 51 Good 
hede he took . . that cord or chaine were nought myswent other 
wise than it sliold. 1381 Rich Farew. (1846) 38, I now for- 
sake the former tyme I spent, And sorry am, for that I was 
miswent a 1386 Sidney Sonn. in Arcadia (1622) 494 What ? 
is thy Bagpipe broke, or are thy lambes miswent ? 1391 [see 
Miscounsel v.\ 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. v. 30 Who likewise 
sought her lover long miswent. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 11. x. 
2i in this maze still wandred and miswent. 1723 Port- 
land Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 77 He. that would see 
a church miswent, Let him go to Cuckestoti in Kent. 
tMiswrll. Obs. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong desire. 
1496 Dives 4- Pauper (W. de W.) vii. Introd. 27/1 Her 
wycked couetyse and myswyll of richesse. 

i Miswi n, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
obtain wrongfully. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 42 Of pat men mys-wonne pel 
made hem wel at ese. c 1613 in foverbury’s Wks. (1856) 10 
As if the day Were come, wnerein another Phaeton Stolne 
into Phoebus waine, had all misse-won A cleane contrary 
way. 

Mis-wi'sh, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong desire. 
1865 J. Grote Moral Ideas ii. (1876) 31 Mis. craving is 
physical disease, mis-wish is mental, 

Mis-wi'sh, v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To have 
wrong wishes with regard to. 

1831 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Early German Lit. (1840) III. 
173 He men miswishes and misjudges, Inferiors scorns, 
superiors grudges. 

bo f Miswi'shing z>W. ■ sb., wrong desire. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxv. 23 This miswishing hath 
bin expounded. 

t Miswi te, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1 or 7.] To neglect. 
a 1223 Auer. R. 202 To. .miswiten ei ping pet heo hauecS 
to witene. 

+ Miswi've, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
marry unlawfully. 

c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 540 Two hundred 3er after So wunes, 
Mis-wiuen hem gunnen seSes sunes. 

+ Miswoman. Obs. [app. f. Mis a. + Woman.] 
A ‘ bad woman ’ ; a strumpet. 

1328 Tindale Parab. Wicked Mammon 17 Mysse women 
tyre them selues with golde and sylke to please theyr louers. 
1530 Palsgr. 831 As a mysse woman is at ones commaunde- 
ment. c 1330 Remedy of Love Chaucer’s Wks. (1561) 322 b, 
Flie the miswoman, lest she thee disceiue, Thus saith 
Salomon. 15. . Guistard * Sismoud 11, (1597) C 6, Sooner. . 
Then ve wold euer haue thought to be a mis-woman. 

+ Miswo’ntiug, vbl. sb. Obs. [Mis- 1 3.] 
Disuse. 

*627 Bp. Hall Div. Medit. vii, These feeble beginnings., 
are soone extinguished by intermission, and by mis- wonting, 
perish, 

Misword (misw»’id), sb. Now dial Also 9 
miss word. [Mis- 1 4. (.Cf. Mis «.)] A harsh, 
angry, or cross word. 

0x223 Alter. R. 190 A mis-word bet ?e polie< 5 . 1398 
Sylvester Du Bart as 11. iii. iv. 1015 Where, .the Tyrant's 
sword Is not made drunk with blood for a Mis-word. X603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. xxx What mis-word can they have 
to say unto you ? 1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. (1633) 38, 
I haue receiued your snappish Letter whereby I see you are 
more angry, then I thought you would haue beene for a 
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misword or two. 1801 W. Huntington Bank of Faith 88 
Not one creditor ever gave me a miss word in this world. 
1824 Mrs. Cameron Pink Tippet 11, 33 If a miss word was 
said by chance, she would never let it. drop. 187a M rs. H. 
Wood Within the Maze i, Not a mis-word would ever have 
arisen between them. 

Mis-WO'rd, v. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To word 
(a message) incorrectly. Also Mis-woTded^//. a. 

1883 Advance (Chicago) 16 Aug., A number of mis-worded 
telegrams. 1895 Funk's Stand. Diet., Mis-word , to word 
wrongly or inaccurately ; as the telegram was misworded. 

Mis-wo’rdiaig, vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] Wrong 
wording or expression. 

it 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I- 4*5 [They] spoil all they do 
by wilful Miswording of their Acts. 1804 Earl Malmes- 
bury Diaries 4 Corr. III. 327 A Miswording in the original 
Message. 

t Miswo’rk, v. Obs. Chiefly in pa. pple. mis- 
wrought. [Mis- 1 i.j 

1 . trans. (with indefinite obj.) To do amiss. 

a 1300 A ssump. Virg. (Camb. MS.) 187 5ef ihc liabbe eny 
ping mis wro3t, Tellez hit me. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
1993 Turne agayne ban may he noght For to amend bat he 
has myswroght. c 1407 Lydg. Reas, 4 Sens. 2930 Yif any 
thing I ha myswrought. a 1539 Skelton Replyc. Wks. I. 
214 Howe ye haue small contrycion Of that ye haue mys- 
wrought. 1554 Interlude of Youth C iij, And amende that 
thou hast myswrought. 

2 . intr. To act amiss ; to commit an offence. 

C1350 Will. Palerne 5148 pat sche wold miswerche wrongli 

any time. 1413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) 1. xv. 12, I am 
that same that hyely haue myswrought. c 1450 Cov. Myst. 
121 A3ens God thou hast myswrought. 

3 . trans. To manufacture badly. 

a 1626 Bacon Charge Sees. Verge (1662) 19 That which is 
miswrought will miswear. 

MiswOTShip, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong or false 
worship. 

1626 Bp. Hall Contempt ., O. T. xx. 118 He was not more 
the father of a later Iereboant, then (in respect of mis- 
worship) he was the son of the first Iereboant, who made 
Israel to sin. 1840 Carlyle Heroes. i. (1841) 5 Such 
hideous inextricable jungle of misworships, misbeliefs. 

Misworship, v. [Mis- 1 i.j trans. To 
worship amiss. Also Miswo’rshipping vbl. sb. ; 
Miswo’rsMpper. 

1640 Bp. Hall Serm. Wks. 1837 V. 420 In them God is made 
our idol, and we the tnisworshippers of him. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cotter 35, I fear many holy men have not so deeply 
humbled themselves for their former mis worshippings of God 
as [etc.], a 1656 Bp. Hall Soul's Farew. § 3 There have 
not wanted nations, .which have miswotshipped it [heaven] 
for their God. 

t Miswre - ncli,». Obs. Onlyinpa.pple.4mys- 
■wreynt. [Mis- 1 I.J trans. To twist out of shape. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 189 The wardes of the cherche keie 
Thurgh mishandlinge ben myswreynt. 

f Miswre'S't, v. Obs. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. To 
pervert ; esp. to pervert the meaning of (a passage). 

a 1400 Pety Job 369 in 26 Pol. Poems 133 All thys world 
now ys myswtest, To carpe thys, lorde, ayenst the. 1532 
More Coufut. Tindale Wks. 501/2 The heretikes wrested 
& misse construed the scripture (as we see that these heretikes 
much mote mysse wrest it nowe). 1583 Golding Calvin on. 
Dent. lxx. 31 b, Ye see how this Text hath bin miswrested. 
Miswrite (misiort), v. [Mis- 1 i.j trans. 
To write incorrectly ; to make a mistake in writing 
(a word, etc.). Also Miswri-tten ppl. a. 

c zooo /Elfric Gram. I. iZ.) 294 gif hit byo miswriten dSSe 
miseweden of bam rihtan crasfte. <71374 Chaucer Troylus 
V. 1795 So preye I god that noon miswryte thee, Ne thee 
misinetre, 1533 More Apol. vii. Wks. 858/2 These wordes 
seme to be miswritten, either in the principall booke, or in 
the copy. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World u. xxii. § 6 Whether 
It were so that losephus did omit, or else that he did mis-write, 
some number of the yeares. 1677 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. 
Sci. Men (1841) II. 608 At your note K, I desire you to con- 
sider if there be not somewhat miswritten. 18. . Kingsley 
Sir W. Raleigh in Misc. (1859) L 33 That the passage ., is 
either misquoted, or miswritten by Raleigh himselt, I can- 
not doubt. 1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. ti. i. 15 And substitute 
something of our own, and thus miswrite the poem. 1884 
A, R. Pennington Wiclif ii. 22 note , The mis-written word 
apoerisus , instead of apocryfhus. 1899 Plummer Sax. 
Ghron. II. p. xxxii, 1130 (miswritten 1080, mlxxx having 
been substituted for mcxxx). 

Miswriting (misrai’tir)), vbl. sb. [Mis- 1 3.] 
An error in writing. 

1430 -1 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 378/1 Onyerrourin myswrityng. 
1632-3 Laud Hist. Chauc. Uxf. Rem. 1700 II. 58 That Slip 
was but in the mis-writing of one word. 1677 W. Mountagu 
in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 325 There are 
some little mivwriting[s] in the patent. 1752 J. Louthian 
Form op Process 167 Nor shall any such miswriting, &c. 
after Conviction, be Cause to stayor arrest Judgment. 1828 
Thirlwai.l & Hare tr. Niebuhr's Hist. Rome\ 1855) I. 264 
The greatest difficulties in them [sc. the Fasti of Diodorus] 
arise from mis-writing. 1809 E. A. Freeman O. E. Hist. 
vii. 92 note, The text of the Chronicle has three years, but it 
seems clear that this must be a mis-writing for thirteen. 

Miswrought: see Miswork v . 
t Miswu ne. Obs. [Mia- 1 4.] Evil habit. 

£ 1200 Trin, Coil. Horn. 13 For te quenchen .. his lust be 
miswune haueS on brolit. 

t Mi sy. Obs. Also 7 mysy, missy, [a. L. 
tuisy (Pliny), a. Gr. pilau. Cf. F. misy, It. misi.\ 

1 . A kind of mushroom or truffle. 

1601 Holland Pliny xix. iii. II. 7 Within the province of 
Cyrenaica in Affricke, there is found the like excrescence, 
called Misy, passing sweet and pleasant. 

2 . A kina of copper ore, usually identified as 
yellow copperas or copiapite. 


There is no evidence that the word was ever used in Eng. 
except with reference to the mineral described by Pliny. 

160J Holland Ptiny xxxiv. xii. II. 510 Some., have 
written, that Mysy is engendred by the means of a fire 
made with pine wood, in the hollow veines. .of brasse ore.. . 
But the truth is, of the foresaid stone or ore [se. chalcitis] 
it is engendred naturally. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., 
Misy, a kind of yellow copperas, shining like gold, brought 
out of Egypt and the lie of Cyprus. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 9- Min., Isagoge, Some [minerals] have only little 
sparks, as misy. 1683 Pettus Fleta. Min. 11. 90 Missy . . 
which G. Agricola from Pliny, calls A tramentum sutorium, 
or shoe-makers Black ; but Pliny makes it a kind of Vitriol. 
1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2). a 1773 Sir J. Hill 
Materia Med. 141. 

Misy, obs. form of Mizzy. 
t Misyea’rsung, vbl. sb. In 4 -5arninge. 
[Mis- 1 3.] Wrong desire. 

<71375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andrew) 451 pat .. he, throw 
be croice of be blissit tre, suld exclude of misjarninge b e tre - 

+ Misye'me, v. obs. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. To 
neglect. 

1028-c 1060 Law Northumb. Priests xxxiv, (Liebermann) 
382 gif preost sceare missime beardes o38e feaxes, ^ebete 
past. <t 1225 Ancr. R. 344 [>e binges in pisse riwle |>et beo<$ 
mis^emed. 13 . . E.E.A ilit. P. A. 322 For hit was for-garte, 
at paradys greue Oure 3ore fader hit con mysse3eme. 

t Misye'nge, v. Obs. [f. Mis- 1 i + *jcngen, 
Geng v. J intr. To go astray, miss. 

a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1229 (Cott.) ^ef me ikepb mid iwar- 
nesse An fleo scltal toward misjenge [ Jesus MS. misyenge]. 

Misyoke i.misy<Ju-k), v. [Mis- 1 i.] trans. 
To yoke or join (in marriage) unsuitably. Also 
intr., to be so yoked. 

1645 Milton Divorce 1. viii. 18 Therefore saith the Apostle 
2 Cor. 6, ‘Mis-yoke not together with infidels’, which is 
interpreted of marriage. Ibid n, xix. 70 Hinder’d in wed- 
lock by mis-yoking with a diversity of nature as well as of 
religion. 1645 — Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 150 Where the 
yoke is mis-yok’t, heretick with faithfuiL 1872 Tennyson 
Last Toiirn. 566 Misyoked with such a want of man. 

Miszealous, a. [Mis- 1 6.] Wrongly zealous. 
16x7 Bp. Hall Quo Vadis? § 16 Their mis-zea!ous passions 
hide themselues in a pleasing sweetnesse. 1641 — Ausiu. 
Vind. Smectymn. 66 Let those mis-zealous men . . see how 
they will answer it. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1851 III. 
196 The practizes, and combinations of Libelling Separatists, 
and the miszealous advocates thereof. 

Miszen, obs. form of Mizen. 

Mit (mit). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 mitte, 

5 mytte, 9 mit. [OE. mitte wk. fern. OTeut. 
type *mitjdn-, f. root *met to measure : see Mete v. 
Ct. OHG. mezzo masc., * [hjeminus ’, MHG. metze, 
G. metze masc., fem., a measure for corn, salt, etc.] 
+ 1 . A measure of capacity, in OE. app. = two 
ambers; mentioned as used for corn, meal, honey, 
ale, wine ; in 15 th c. used for salt. Obs. 

804-29 Charters, etc. (Thorpe) 460, xxx. ombra godes 
Uuelesces aloe) pet limpnaS to xv. mittum. c 1050 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 359/8 Bata , mittan. £1450 Godstow Reg. 664 
In the wyche xiiij. myttes of Sake [L. xiiii. mittas salts]. 

2 . dial. ‘ A shallow tub, or other like vessel, used 
for household purposes’ (Miss Jackson Shropsh, 
Word-bk., Suppl. 1879), as butter-mit , kneading- 
mit. Cf. Moat sb.~ 

1847 PIalhweli., Butter-mit, a small tub in which newly- 
made butter is washed. West. 

Mit, obs. lorm of Might sb. ; var. Mitt, a mitten. 
II Mita (mz*ta). [Sp ] In the Spanish- 
Ameiican colonies: A certain portion of the 
Indian population chosen by lot for a specified 
period of forced labour in the public service. 

1726 J. Stevens tr. Herrera's Hist. America V. 56 The 
Mitayos Tindarunas are Tributary Indians, the Curacas, or 
native Lotds have set apart to hire them out to work in the 
Mines, build Houses, and the like. .. These they furnish to 
serve in their Mitas, or Turns, for the Space of two Months, 
or longer. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. vin. (1S51) II. 102 
In Peru, each mita, or division, destined for the mines, re- 
mains there six months. 1812 Ann. Reg., Gen. Hist. 161 
The inhumanity, .of thatregulation in the American colonies 
[of Spain] called the Mitas. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. 
Bark 147 Mitas of Indians, for the purpose of collecting 
coca-leaves, were forbidden in 1569. 

Mitch, var. Mich sb and Miche v., obs. f. Much. 
Mitch-board (mi - tj, board). Naut. [? f. mitch 
— Miche sbf + Board j/a] A support for a boom, 
yard, etc., when not in use. 

1883 E. W. H. Holdsworth Sea Fisheries 58 The mast of 
these Yarmouth luggers. , is supported about the middle by 
a broad upright piece of wood called a 1 mitch-board 1887 
Hall Caine Deemster (1888) 65 Davy jumped on deck, 
took a lantern, and fixed it to the top of the mitch-board, 
1894 R. Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 18 The crutch of 
the mitch-board. 

Mitche, obs. form of Miche v. 

Mitchel (mi tjel). ? Obs. [Possibly from the 
surname Mitchel ; it can hardly represent the 
obsolete southern mitchel Mickle £7.] (Seequots.) 

1669 in Diet, Archit. (Arch. Publ. Soc.) s. v., For paving the 
upper pawne with Mitchells per foote 8 d. 1703 T. N. City 
4 C. Purchaser 202 Mitchels, Furbeck-stones for Paving, 
pick'd all of a Size, from 15 inches square to 2 Foot. 1737 
Salmon Country Build. Estim. ted. 2) 3 Purbeck Paving at 
promiscuous Sizes .. is about 7 d. or 8<f. per Foot; also Mit- 
chels are valued at about it. 10 d. per Foot. 1842 Gwii.t 
Archit., Mitchel, a name given by workmen to Purbeck 
stones of twenty-four by fifteen inches when squared for build- 
ing. [Perh. an error : cf. quot. 1703.] 


II Mitchella (mitjeda). Bot. [Mod.Lat.; 
named by Linnaeus in 1753 after the botanist John 
Mitchell (died 1 768).] A genus of trailing evergreen 
herbs of the N.O. Rubiaceaz-, a plant of this genus, 
e. g. M. repens, the partridge-berry. 

1824 Loudon Encycl. Gard. Gen. Index (ed. 2) 1206/2 
Mitchelia [ read Mitchella] .. a diminutive creeper which 
grows in peat soil. 1862 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. 111. 301 
The Mitchelia very good, but pollen apparently equal -sized. 
1870 Mrs. Whitney We Girls ii, Leslie was quick to spy 
the bit of creeping mitchelia. 

Mitcher, variant of Micher sb. 

Mite 1 (moit). Also 4-6 my to, (5 moigMe, 
myght). [OE. mite wk. fem. — MDu., MLG. 
mite (Du. mijt fem.), OHG. mja fem., gnat 
OTeut. *miton-. Cf. F. mite, of Teut. origin. 

Franck suggests derivation from the Indogermanic root 
*mei- expressing smallness. Some refer the word to an 
ablaut-variant of the Teut. root* wait- (Goth, maitan, O HG. 
meizen) to cut.] 

1 . In early use, applied vaguely to any minute 
insect or arachnid ; sometimes spec, a small para- 
sitic insect infesting hawks. Now usually restricted 
to certain genera of the order Acarida of arachnids, 
and chiefly applied to the cheese-mite, Tyroglyphus 
(formerly A earns) domesticiis, 

<71000 ALlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 122/6 Ta[r\mus, 
majja, mite, c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 560, I . . wered 
vpon my gaye scarlet gytes. Thise wormes ne thise Motthes 
ne thise my tes Vpon my peril fretehem neueradeel. 1472-3 
Rolls of Parlt. VI. 59/1 Such [wools] as shall happen to 
rote or perych by long standyng, bityng of moightes. £1475 
Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 767/26 Hoc gamalion, a myght. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans Cv, An hawke that hath mites. 1530 
Pai.sgr. 245 '2 Myte in chese, ntyie. x6or Shaks .All's Well 
1. i. 154 Virginitie breedes mites, much like a Cheese. x6xx 
Cotgr., Calendre, the corne-deuouring Mite, or WeeuilL 
1633 Latham Falconry Words Art Expl., Mites, are a kinde 
of vermine smaller then Lice, and most about the heads and 
nares of Hawks. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1094 
In English, Mites, in cheese, leaves, dry wood, and wax. 
1732 Pofb Ess. Man 1. 196 Say what the use, were finer 
optics giv’n, T 1 Inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n? 
1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp. s. v., The Mites among figs 
resemble beetles. 1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. xxx vii. 
(1875) 269 Several Mites (7 halassarachna, Pontarachna, 
&c.) have been found to inhabit salt water. 1881 E. A. Or- 
merod Injur. Insects 62 Other kinds of mites which may very 
likely be found on currant bushes. 1896 tr. Boas' Zool. 285 
Peculiar microscopic Mites. . (Demodex folliculorum) occur 
in the follicles of the human nose. 

b. With defining word prefixed (see quots.). 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) I. 48/2 The siro, or cheese-mite, 
is a very minute species. Ibid. 49/1 The baccarum, or scarlet 
tree-mite, is a small species [of A earns). 1833 Penny Cycl. 
I. 69/2 Water-Mites ( H ydrachnellx ). 1833 itch-mite [see 

Itch sb. 3]. 1835 Kirby Hab. $ ■ Inst. Anim. xix. II. 305 

A species of bat-mite [Pteroptes]. 1870 N icholson Man. 
Zool. xxxvii. (1875) 269 The Wood-mites (Oribatid.se).. are 
to be found amongst moss and herbage, or creeping upon 
trees or stones. 1874 Hardwicke's Sci.-Goss/p 234 Tetrany- 
chus Lapidum (Stone Mite). 1874, 1877 Harvest-mite [see 
Harvest sb. 7]. 1896 tr. Boas' Zool- 284 The Beetle-mites 

(genus Gamasits) frequently occur on Beetles, Bumble bees, 
etc. .. An allied, but thin-skinned form, the common Bird- 
mhn( Dermanyssusar'ium) occurs, on Birds (Fowls, Canaries), 
and sucks their blood. 1898 E. A. Ormerod Handbk. In- 
sects 61 Phytoptus ribis, or the Currant Bud Mite. 

2 - slang. A cheesemonger. 

[1765 F oot f. Commissary in. i, Miss Cicely Mite, the only 
daughter of old Mite the cheesemonger.) 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. Tongue, Mite, a nick name fora cheesemonger, from, 
the small insect of that name found in cheese. 

B. aitrib. and Comb. 

1624 Gataker Tran subs t. 191 Corruption, putrefaction, 
mite-bleeding [etc.]. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) I. 405 

These [cheeses] are never found to bleed mites . probably 
because the mite-fly is not to be found in Lapland. 1878 
Emerson Sovereignty of Ethics, The same original power 
which . . works in a lobster or a mite-worm. x88x E. A. Or- 
merod Injur. Insects 180 The Mite-infested bud. 

Mite 2 (mait). Also 4 myt, 4-5 myght, 4-6 
myte, 5 myth, 6 myit. [a. (? through OF. mite , 
14th c.) MDu. mite fem. (early mod.Du. mijle, 
now mijt) — MLG. mile, meite, meute (whence 
early mod.G. meite, something very small) 
OTeut. * in it bn- ; prob. identical with Mite y^. 1 ] 

1 . Originally, a Flemish copper coin of very 
small value ; according to some early Flemish 
writers, worth J of a Flemish penny, though 
other, chiefly smaller, values are also mentioned. 
In Eng. use mainly as a proverbial expression for 
an extremely small unit of money value. In books 
of commercial arithmetic in 16-17U1 c. it com- 
monly appears as the lowest denomination of 
English money of account, usually -fad, but some- 
times and sometimes T \d ; it is, however, un- 
likely that the word was ever in Eng. mercantile 
use. From the 14th c. mile has been the usual 
rendering (though the Wyclif versions have * mynu- 
tis ’) of L. minutum (Vulg.), Gr.Rtirrov in Mark xii. 
43, where two 1 mites’ are slated to make a 1 farthing’ 
(Gr. KoSpavrt)s, L. quadrans ) ; hence the word is 
now popularly taken as equivalent to ‘half-farthing’. 

1377 Langl. P. PI.JB. xiu. 196 Haued nou3t..)>e pore 
widwe [more] for a peire of niytes, pan alle po that oflreden 
in-to gaza/iiacium ? £ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 51 A peny, 
a halfpeny, A ferdyng, a myte. 1535 Covbrdale Mark xii. 
43 And there came a poore wyddowe, and put in two mytes, 
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which make a farthinge, 1577 D. Gray Storeh. Bren. 
Arithm. 5 Firste giue heede howe many Mites make one 
Farthyng, and that beeyng 6. you shall for euery 6 Mytes 
cary one Farthyng to the place of farthynges. 1600 Hyll 
Arithm. hi. LPpvij, Four Mites is the aliquot part of a peny, 
viz. i, for 6. times 4 is 24. and so many mites marchants 
assigne to t. peny. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 77 That is 
16 Mites in one Farthing. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Mite , an ancient small Coin, about a third part of our Far- 
thing. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Litileborough, Notts., 
Many little coins like flatted peas, called mites, are also 
found here. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. 1 . 243.lt will 
soon entirely disappear, just as the mite or half farthing has 
disappeared before it. 1863 Trevelyan Compel. Wallah 
(i860) 95 We were ferried across [the Ganges] for the 
moderate remuneration of three mites a head. 

+ b. In proverbial phrases, as not worth a mite , 
not to care a mite , etc. ( To pay) to the mite : 
~ ‘ to the uttermost farthing without deduction. 

c 1350 Will. Paler ne 454,3 William. .Greibed him.. so jsat 
non mi^t a-mend a mite work i wene. Ibid. 5348 A 1 {>e men 
vpon mold it amende ne mi^t . .half a mite, c 1374 Chaucer 
Compl. Mars 126 He ne roghte not a myte for to dye. 
c 1374 — Troylus tu. 783 [832] Yf to lese his love he set a 
myte, Than seemeth it hat Ioye is worth but lyte. 1375 
Harbour Bruce in. 198 And fra the hart he discumfyt The 
body is nocht worth a myt. c 1423 Cast. Pe rsev. 247 in 
Macro Plays 84 f>ou synue my sowle sese, I 3eue not a 
myth, c 1483 Digby Myst. (1S82) 1. 142 And though thei 
sharme and crye, 1 care not a myght. 1313 Douglas Alneis 
in. Prol. 19 In cais that hark, I compt it neuir a myte. 1567 
Gude 4 Godhe Ball. (S.T.S.) 176 Bot quhen he had payit 
all to ane myit, He mon be absoluit than. 1392 Greene 
Groatsw, Wit Wks. (Grosart) XII. 137 Greene will send 
you now his groat worth of wit, that neuer showed a mites- 
worth in his life. 

e. With ailusion to Mark xii. 43, (one's) mite is 
often used for: The small sum which is all that 
one can afford to give to some charitable or public 
object; hence ft ip- applied to an immaterial con- 
tribution (insignificant in amount, but the best one 
can do) to some object or cause. 

1630 Baxter Saints’ A’, tv. xiv. 801 Will my mite requite 
thee for thy golden Mines? 1687 Dryden tlind 4- P. m. 
113 Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor? Our mite 
decreases nothing of your store. 1709 Swift Tritkal Ess. 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 140, I hope I may be allowed among so 
many far more learned men to offer my mite. 1747 Berke- 
ley Tar-water in Plague Wks. 1871 III. 479 It may not 
be amiss to contribute my mite of advice. 1784 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 103 My mite for such purpose was 
never refused. 1818 Scott lirt, Midi, ix, Reuben Butler 
went to offer his mite of consolation to his old friend and 
benefactor. 1827 Roberts Toy. Cenir. A mer. 255, I have 
been desirous . . to add my mite to the great mass of in- 
formation. 1873 Morley Rousseau I. ix. 328 He subscribed 
his mite for the erection of a statue to him. 

1 2 . A small weight; spec, the twentieth part of 
a grain troy. (See note s.v. Droit 2 .) Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 275 Lovers, .thogh thei love a lyte, 
That scarsly woulde it weie a myte. 13.. MS. Hart. 660 
If. 81 b, Euerysubtyllegrayne[doth]contayne2omytes. i6or, 
a 1606, 1649 [see Droit % 1723 [see Blank si. 10]. 1727 
Arbuthnot Tables Ane. Coins 1C-.9 The Sevil piece of Eight 
. .contains 13 Pennyweight 21 Grains and 13 Mites (of 
which there are 20 in the Grain) of Sterling Silver. 1727-38 
Chambers Cyd. (ed. 3) s.v. 

3 . A minute particle or portion ; a tiny fragment. 
Now only colloq. or vulgar. 

1608 Shaks, Per. n. Prol. 8 Loosing a Mite, a Mountaine 
gaiue. 1614 Sir A. Gorges tr. Lucan tv. 148 Although we 
few are but a mite Mongst thousands that for him do fight. 
1633 Ford Love's Sacr, tv. it, I haue a sword. .To, .cut 
your throats, and mince Your flesh to mites. 1670 Eachard 
Cent. Clergy 56 We be but mites of entity, and crumbs of 
something. 1691 Ray Creadon n. 130 The Ants.. drop 
upon them a small Mite of their stinging Liquor. 1820 
Byron Mar. pal. tn. i, All the pregnant hearts of our bold 
blood, Moulder'd into a mite of ashes. 1828 Hawthorne 
ptitishaive vii, A man must keep his mite of honesty. 

+ b. Arith. A fraction (see quot.) Obs. rare~ l . 

1709-29 V. Mandey Syst. Math „ Arith. 21 A Fraction or 
Broken Number, is that^which we assign for a part or parts 
of any whole thing. It is also wont to be called a Mite or 
Fraction, because these things are broke into small parts- 
4 =, fig. A ‘jot ‘whit \ Now only colloq. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 178 Surgerye ne Fisyke May 
nou3te a myte auaille to medle a^ein elde. c 1420 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 1814 Be hyt ryght or wrong* he changeth 
nat a myte. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. ii. 6 He is further 
of from earthly men, than that the whole multitude of them 
can one myte deface the glory of him alone. 1373 New 
Customs 111. i, D iij b, God waieth not, who Is a sprite, Of 
any vesture, or outward appearance a mite. 1632 Tatham 
Love Crowns the End i. (1640) K 1 b. Since then my love is 
not one mite rewarded. 1886 C. D, Warner Their Pil- 
grimage xi. (1888) 256 The White Sulphur waters.. had not 
done her a mite of good, 1897 Graphic (Cliristm. No.) g, 
I wonder whether you will help me a mite to-day. 1906 
Winston Churchill Cemstm 191 He's a hard one to fool, 
too. Never suspected a_ mite did be? 

6 . A very small object ; often, a very small living 
creature, as a tiny child, (Cf, Mixing.) 

In some instances this use might perh, be more properly 
referred to Mite, t 

*594 Lyly M other Bombie n. if, Well, without Halfepenie 
all my witte is not woorth a dodkin : that mite is miching 
in this groue, for as long as his name is Halfepenie, he wifi 
bee banquetting for the other Halfepenie. 1821 Clare Till. 
Minstr. I, 7 And tales of fairy-land he loved to hear, Those 
miles of human forms,.. Thar, through a lock-hole even creep 
with ease. 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. xv, A mite of a boy, 
some five or six years old. 1883 Gd. Words 639 When I was 
quite a little mite, 1893 A tlautic Monthlv Feb. 283/1 What 
an intense spark of vitality must it be that warms such a 
mite [viz. a bird) in such an immensity of cold. 
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II Mitella (miteria). [L. mitella, orig. 1 head- 
band dim. of viitra : see Mitre.] 

1 . Surg. A sling for the arm. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 434/2 The Mitella is a .. 
Scarf to. .carry the Arme in, that is hurt or wounded. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1855 Dunglison Med. Lex. 

2 . Hot. A genus of herbaceous plants of the N.O. 
Saxifragacese, native to North America. 

For the meaning of the name, cf. quot. and the English 
synonyms bishop's cap and mitre-wort. 

1731 Miller Card. Hid., Mitella (so call’d, of Mitella, 
Lat. a little Mitre, because the Seed-vessel of this Plant re- 
sembles a Bishop's Mitre). Bastard American Sanicle... 
American Mitella. 

Miter, obs. form of Metre ; var. Mitbe. 
t Mite*scent, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. mi- 
te scent -em, pr. pple. of mitesc-ere, {. mitism ild : see 
Mitigate.] Growing mild. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
Miteyn, obs. f. Mitten. Math: see May v. 
Mith, variant of Mid prep, and adv. Obs. 

II Mitb.au (mi-fan). Also mytton, mythun, 
rnethin. [Assamese mcthonl) The Gayal. 

1845 E. J. T. Dalton in jrul. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XIV. 
263 The Mytton is the only species of horned cattle possessed 
by the Meris. 1883 Balfour Cycl. India (ed. 3) II. 936 
Methin, the wild cow of the hills near Cachar. 1883 Hunter 
Imper. Gas, Ind.l. 349 The mithan or gayal (Gavieus front- 
alis). 1890 Pall Mall G. 18 Aug. 7/3 To propitiate these 
ghosts an animal must be slauglitered — whether it be the 
prolific pariah dog or the valuable mythun. 

+ Mitlie, v. Obs. Forms: 1 mfSan, 3-4myth(e, 
3-4 mith(e. [A Com. W.Ger. str. vb. : OE. mid an 
(pa. t. mdS, pi. meed on, mid on, pa. pple. miSen) 
corresponds to OFris- ( far)mUha to avoid, OS. 
mithan (MDu. mlden, Du. mijdeti), OHG. iniden 
to hide oneself, conceal, avoid (MUG. mlden, mod. 
G. mefden to shun, forbear). 

For the affinities of the Teut. root see Mis- 1 .] 

1 . trans. To conceal, dissemble (feelings, etc.). 

In OE. (as in OS.) occas. with obj. in genitive. 

c888 K. Allfred Boeth, xxvi. § 1 Ne me n;efre naes ealles 
swa ic wolde, feah ic his mi 3 e. a 1300 Cursor M. 29069 
Quen yee fast, fen sal yee scau gladues wit yur sembland 
blith, and sna yur fasting sal yee myth, c 1300 Havelok 948 
His sorwe he coufe ful wel mi be. a 1310 in Wright Lyric 
P. iv. 24 My murthe is al with mournyng meind, ne may 
ich mytiien hit namore. 

2 . absol. and intr. To remain concealed, to 
escape notice (in OE. also trans. to escape the 
notice of) ; to hide one’s thoughts or feelings. 

a 900 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 222/18 Dilitiscendo, mifende. 
a goo tr. Bseda’s Hist, v. xii. (1890) 424 Moms Sing ge 
e;>[e]slice ge willsumlice geseh, fe ofire meoSon [L. nmlta 
use alios iaterent], c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 298/8 ponne 
if sona sweotol reteowod on hini ’p aer deajjol mao. c 1250 
Gen. 4 Ex. 3807 D03 Sis folc miSe a stund for-dted. 1320- 
30 Horn. Ck. 825 Sche might no lenger mithe; To him 
spac that maiden fre, And seyd, Horn, y love the. 

Mother: see Mitbe, Moitheb v., Motheb. 
Mithology, etc., obs. forms of Mythology, etc. 
Mithra : see Mithbas. 

Mi tliraeize, v. Incorrect form of Mithbaicize 
v. Hence Mrthracmng ppl.a. 

1876 A. Wilder in R. P. Knight's Symbolic Lang. p. xix, 
The Albigenses, it is supposed, were Manicheans or Mithra- 
cisi'ng Christians. 

Mithradatic, etc. : var. ff, Mithridatic, etc. 

|| Mithrseum (mijirtwrn). Antiq. PI. Mith- 
reea. [Mod.L. f. L. Mithra-s : see Mithbas.] A 
sanctuary of Mithras ; a chapel (often underground) 
for the celebration of the Mithraic mysteries. 

1878 Coote in Archxologia (1882) XLVII. 206 A similarly 
acuminated stone was found in the Mithiaeum at S. Cle- 
mente in Rome. 1900 Pilot 24 Mar. 94/2 The lion-headed 
human figure, .that so often occurs in the Mithrata. 

Mithraic (mi]m?fik), a. [f. Mithra + -10. 
Cf. late L. Miihriacus Mithriac.] Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with Mithras or his worship. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 286 Zoroaster and 
the ancient Magi, who were best initiated in the Mithraick 
Mysteries. *8i8 Millingen in-dF£4*tf/Fiff«(i82:t)XIX, 71 
T’he crow, the scorpion, and the serpent, are animals com- 
monlyseen on Mithraic monuments. 1877 Par kf.r Catacombs 
of Rome Plate xv, Catacomb of Mithraic Worshippers. 

lienee Mitliraicism — Mithraism ; Mitlirai- 
cist = Mithraist ; Mithxaicize v. -- Mitbraize. 

*864 C. W. King Gnostics 49 Such a connexion was actu- 
ally declared by the partisans of Mithraicism, Ibid. 62 The 
author of the Apocalypse probably had the Mithraicists 
in view in penning this allegory. Ibid. 248 (Index) Mith- 
raicislng Christians. 1878 Coot;? in Archxalogia, (1882) 
XLVII. 206 A stone commemorating this birth of Mithras 
was an object of adoration amongst the Mithraicists. 1888 
Pop. Si i. Monthly Feb. 560 Mithrakism, with explanations 
of its alliance with Occidental Christianity. 1898 Con temp. 
Rev. Jan . 96 The Lord's Supper was modified to meet the 
Christians who had been converted from Mithraicism. 

Mithraism (mi*]r<fi|iz’m). [f. M ithra + -ism.] 
The religion of the worshippers of Mithras, 
r8a» Hodgson in A rchmol. ASliana I. 307 The success of 
Mithraism in Gaul and Britain, must not, therefore, be attri- 
buted to novelty. 1887 J. A. Farrer in Genii. Mag. Nov. 
442 In its general tenets. .Mithraism was the same as Zero, 
astriamsm, out of which it sprang. 

Mithraist (mi-pr^ist), [f. Mithra + -ist,] 
A worshipper of or believer in Mithras. 

1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly J une 2S3 Whether the Christians 
borrowed from the Mithraists or the Mithraists from the 
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Christians. 1900 Pilot 24 Mar. 94/2 The Mithraists identified 
him [OrmuzdJ with the Roman Jupiter. 

+ Mithrai tic, a. Obs. [f. Mithra + -me.] 
= Mithraic a. 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 152 A Mithraitic cave, 
which was found near Newcastle. 

Mitkraize (mi-jneqaiz), v. [f. Mithra + -ize.] 
intr. To hold or affect the doctrines of Mithraism. 
1890 in Century Did. ; and in later Diets. 

Mithras (mi- Jiras) , Mithra (mi-J>ra) . Mythol. 
Forms: 6 Mitra, 6-7 Mythra, 7 Mithres, 6- 
MitEra, 7- Mithras. [L. Mithras, Mithres = Gr. 
Mid pas, a. OPers. Mithra , corresponding etymo- 
logically to Skr. Mitra, one of the gods of the 
Vedic pantheon.] One of the chief gods of the 
ancient Persians, in later times often identified with 
the sun. His worship was introduced amongst 
the Romans under the empire, and spread over 
most of northern and western Europe. Also applied 
by More to the Supreme Being of ‘ Utopia’. 

1351 Robinson tr. More’s Utopia ti. (1895) 267 There is 
one chiefe and pryncipall God. . whome they all commonly 
in theire countrey language call Mythra. 1383!’. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholas's Voy. iv. ii. 113 [They] worshipped the 
Sunne, which theycalled Mitra. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s 
Mor. 1306 This Zoroastres. .named the good god Oromazes, 
and the other Arimanius. .he gave out..al.so_ that there 
is one in the middes betweene them, named Mithres : (and 
heereupon it is, that the Persians call an intercessor or 
mediator Mithres 1 . a 1650 Crashaw Wks. (1904) 365 Be- 
fore the Infant Shrine Of my weake feet the Persian 
Magi lay And left their Mithra for my star. 1822 Hodgson 
in Archseal. A liana I. 284 Montfaucon thinks these two 
attendants are also Mithrases. 

attnb. 1864 C. W. King Gnostics 47 The Mithras-worship 
at first indeed makes its appearance as a distinct creed. 
1903 J, Moffat in Expositor Dec. 469 The Mithra-cult. 

Mithratic (mijirse-tik), a. [f. Mithra + 
-atic.] Of, pertaining to, or concerned with the 
worship of Mithras. 

1816 Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 178 Porphyry, .tells us, 
that the Mithratic grotto was a symbol of the World, and 
that it was dedicated to Mithras in the capacity of the 
great demiurgic father. 1822 Porter Trav. Georgia, etc. I. 
673 The true faith, from a dateless epoch in Persian annals 
until the conquest of the Arabs, was the Mithratic mystery. 

Mithriac (mi-jirisek), a. and sb. rare. [a. JL. 
Miihriacus , f. Mithras.] a. adj. = Mithraic. 
b. sb. pi, A festival of Mithras. 

1818 R. P. Knight Symbol, Lang. § 168. 135 Another 
mode of mystic purification by baptism was the Taurobohum 
. .of the Mithriac rites. [ Index has Mithraic rites.] 1864 
Pusey Led. Daniel viii. 537 The Satrap sent the King 
yearly 20,000 colts for the Mithriacs. 

Mitliridate (mi'JmdHt). Also 6 mith-, me- 
thridat, mithrydate, mitridat, 6-7 metridat(e, 
methridate, 7 mythridate, methredate, mith- 
rydat, mitridate, medridate. [a, med.L. mith- 
ridatum, altered from late L. mithridatium, orig. 
neut, of Mithriddtius , -eus adj., pertaining to Mith- 
ridates (see below, sense 1 note), f. L. Mithri-, 
Mithradates, Gr. M iOpi-, M i&paS&Trjs. Cf. OF. 
metridat (mod.F. mitliridate ), Sp., It. mitridato, 
Pg. mithridato .] 

1 . Old Pharmacy. A composition of many in- 
gredients in the form of an electuary, regarded as 
a universal antidote or preservative against poison 
and infectious disease. Hence, any medicine to 
which similar powers were ascribed. 

So called from Mithridates VI, king of Pontus (died 
C63 b.c.), who was said to have rendered himself proof 
against poisons by the constant use of antidotes. 

1328 Paynel Salerne'sRegim. (1541) 33 b, Auicen saythe; 
There be certeyne medicins. .which wyl not suffre poyson 
to approche nere the harte, as triacle and Metridate. 1333 
Elyqt Cast. Helike (1541) Aij, Mithridates invented the 
famous medicine ageynst poyson, callid Mithridate. 1393 
S. Kellwaye Defens, agst. Plague 32 Take a great Onyon, 
make a hole in the myddle of him, then fill the place with 
Mitridat or Triacle, and some Ieaues of Rue, then [etc.]. 
i6o3TiMME(h<w'tt7. m, 177 Talteof. .the treacles of mythri- 
date, and the confection of hiacinth, of each 2 ounces. 1616 
Surfl. & Markii. Country Farm 387 Some make a =ouer- 
aigne mithridate against the plague.. with two old walnuts, 
three figges [etc.]. 1686 D’urfey Commanw, Worn. v. ii. 

47 Fools may talk of Mythridaie, Cordials, Elixers. 1758 
R. Brown Compl, Farmer (1759) 96 Anoint it with some 
honey or mithridate. 1802 Gifford tr. Juvenal vi. 959 Yet, 
jf the husband, prescient of his fate, Have fortified his breast 
wuh mithridate. 1823 Scott Betrothed xvii, Their rash 
recipes, their mitliridate,. .their amulets, and their charms. 

attrib. 1694 Salmon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 591/2 The 
Mithridate Julep against Fits of the Mother, 
b. trans/, ancl Jig. 

1392 Lyly Midas iv. iv. 47 That which maketh me most 
both to sorrow and wonder, is that musick (a methridat for 
melancholy ! should make him mad. 1597 Tofte Laura 111. 
xii, Cordiall of hart, right Methridate of loue. 1622 in 
Naworth Househ, Bhs. (Surtees) 458 Y“ l’re. .was medridate 
to his hart. _ 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon, iv. iv, In this 
breach of faith My loyalty Andes reward! what poysons 
him Proves Mithridate to me 1 1812 Southey Ess. (1832) 
I. 120 Those., whom a sound understanding, and a mind 
well stored, have fortified, as with mithridate, against such 
poison. 1834 — Doctor ixxvi. (1848) 162 A drop of the true 
elixir, no mithridate so effectual against the infection of vice. 

2 . In full mithridate mustard , a name for the 
plants Lepidium campesire and Thlaspi arvense. 
Also Bastard mithridate mustard 1 candytuft. 
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1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. xix. (1633) 261 Mithridate Mus- 
tard., the roote is long and slender. 1731 Miller Gant. 
Hid., Thlaspi, . . M ithridate Mustard. Ibid., Thlaspidiitm , 
..Bastard Mithridate Mustard. 1760 J. Lee In trod. Bot. 
App. 319 Mithridate Mustard, Bastard, Iberis. 1780 J. T. 
Dillon Trav. Spain (1781) 392 A high mountain covered 
with mithridate. 1833 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 1. 87 Thlaspi 
arvense (Mithridate Mustard, or Penny-cressl. 

Mithridatic (mij>rid 2 e*tik), a. Also 9 mith- 
radatic. [ad. L. mithridatic-us , a. Gr. MidpiSd- 
rvcbs, f. Mi9pi5ari]i : see Mithridate and-ic. Cf. 
F. mithridatique , Sp. milriddtico, Pg. mithridatico.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Mithridates VI, king of 
Pontus. Mithridatic wars , the wars waged by- 
Rome against this king. 

1649 Ogilby tr. Virg. Georg-, if. (1684) 79 note, This Tree 
was first shewn by Pompey to Rome in iris Milhridatick 
Triumph. 1678 J. D. (title) The History of Appian. .. 
In Two Parts. Tlie First consisting of the Punick, Syrian, 
Parthian, Mithridatick, . . and Hannibalick, Wars. 1898 
W. M. Ramsay in Expositor hug. 132 The Romans aided 
them to gain their freedom in the Mithradatic wars. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of mithri- 
date. rare ~~ °. 1847 in Webster. 

3. a. Resembling Mithridates or his alleged im- 
munity from poisons (see Mithridate i note), b. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of mithridatism. 

i858 Helps Reahnah vi. (1809) 122 Poison has no more 
effect on my Mithridatic constitution than ginger-beer. 
1889 E. R. Lankester in Nature 13 June 149/2 The 
mithradatic theory of inoculations. 

|| Mithrida'ticou. Obs. In 6 metridatieon. 
[med.L., a. Gr. pudpibdnucuv, neut. of MiO/uSdn/tbj, 
Mithridatic.] =» Mithridate i. 

1540 J. Heywood Four P. P. 619 Mercury sublyme. and 
metridatieon. 

Mithridatism (mi- Ju-ideitiz’m). [f. L .Mithri- 
ddt-es (see Mithridate) + -ism.] The condition 
of immunity to a poison induced by administering 
to an organism gradually increased doses of it. 

1831 Mouell tr. Fourier's Pass. Human Soul I. 191 The 
state of Mithridatism, or unitary accord of our bodies with 
the neuter poisons, will depend on [etc.]. 1889 E. R. 

Lankester Adv. Sci. 11890) 113 We may speak of this 
training in tolerance of poison as ‘ mithridatism'. 

|| Mithridatium. Obs. Also mithridation. 
[L 'mithridatium: see Mithridate.] «= Mithridate. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Mithridatium , 
compounded by King Mithridates. 1764 Grainger Sugar 
Cane u. 130 note. Tins medicine is called Mithridatium , 
in honour of Mithridates. 

Mithridatize (mijm-dataiz), v. Also mithra- 
datize. [f. L. Mithriddt-es (see Mithridate) -f 
-ize.] trans. To render immune or proof against 
a poison by the administration of gradually in- 
creasing doses of it. Also transf. 

18 66 Lowell Lett. I. 406 Our constitutions adapt them- 
selves to the slow poison of the world till we become mithri- 
datized at last. 1889 E. R, Lankester Adv. Sci. (1890) 114 
Poisonous snakes are. .mithridatised in regard to their own 
poison. Ibid., Thus the animal is mithridatised. 1889 — 
in Nature 13 June 149 The utility of the related terms 
4 mithradatize ' and 1 mithradatic’ is obvious. 

II Mithrida-tum. Obs. Also 7 meth-, myth-. 
[med.L. : see Mithridate.] = Mithridate. 

1603 Dkkkek Wonder/ull Years D 2, For poor Methrida- 
tum and Dragon-water, .were boxt in euery corner, and yet 
were both drunke euery houre at other mens cost. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, n. x. § 8 For except it be Treacle and 
Mythridatum,..theytyethemseluesto no receiptes seuerely 
and religiously. 1634 R. Id. Salomes Regim. 51 Under 
the name of Tryacle the noble medicine Mithridatum may 
be comprehended, which two be like in operation, 
t Mitifica-tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. L. 
mitifiedre-, see Mitify v.] Mitigation. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 161 The juyee of 
Barly to be given to them for their mitification. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 63 Such distempers as require 
mitification. 

t Mitify, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. mllijicdre, f. 
L. mltis mild : see-Fr,] trans. Tosoften, mitigate. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Mitijie, to pacifie, or make quiet. 
1744 Mitchell in Phil. Trans. XLI II._ 14s The virulent 
Acrimony of the cutaneous Contagion being inviscated, and 
consequently mitified, by the Semen which received it. 

Mitigable (mi-tigab’l), a. [ad. L. *miliga- 
bilis (implied in viitigdbiliier adv.) f. mitigate to 
Mitigate.] Capable of being mitigated. 

a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1686) II. xv. 213 The rigour of that 
ceremonious law was mitigable. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 50 The pain will be. .far less mitigable. 1887 
Gurney Tertium Quid I. 182 Supposing the pain of the 
nick to be mitigable. 

Mitig-al : see Miskal. 

Mitigaut (mi-Ugant), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
L. viltigant-em, pr. pple. of mitigate to Mitigate: 
see -ant l.J A. adj. Mitigating, lenitive. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 Cij, A playster made 
of mytygant thynges. 1727 in Bailey vol. 11. 1733 in 

Johnson. 1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 358 The oxygen is the 
tempering, mitigant .. principle of life. 

B. sb. Something that mitigates ; a lenitive. 
7865 Pall Mall G. No. 182. 1/1 A simple disease which 
yields to mitigants. 

t Mi tigate, -pa. pple. and///, a. Obs. Forms: 
see Mitigate v. ; also 6 Sc. mitigait. [ad. L. 
mitigatus, pa. pple. of mlligare : see next.] Miti- 
gated, alleviated. 
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1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 387 Hit was answerede to 
theyme by Apollo Delphicus that pestilence to be mitigate 
[L. sedari ] if [etc.]. Ibid. VII. 3s But their myndes not miti- 
gate |>er with [L. Sed adhnenon sea at is ani>uis\. 1331 Elyot 
Gov. 11. vi, The wise prince with that playne confession was 
mitigate. 111333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 

L vj, His chastysement was mitigate, and more easye. 1560 
A. L. tr. Calvin's Foitre Serm. Song Ezech. iv, That the 
pain should be mitigate. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus Pro!. 
113 Sumpart ar dry and sum are mitigait. 1392 in Neal 
Hist. Purit. (1732) I. 551 That some more mitigate and 
peaceable course might be taken therein. 

Mitigate (mi-tig^t), v. Also 5 myttygate, 6 
mytygate, metigat(e, mit(t)igat, mittegate, 
6-7 mytigate, mittigate, 7 medigata ; also pa. t. 

6 Sc. metigat. [f. L. mltigat-, pp!. stem of miti- 
gate, f. mltis mild, gentle. Cf. F. mitiger (OF. 
also mitigucr), Sp. mitigar, It. mitigate.] 

1. trans. To render (a person, his mind, dis- 
position, or mood) milder, more gentle, or less 
hostile; to appease, mollify. Now 7 -arc. 

1432-30, 1331 [see Mitigate pa. pple.), 1313 More Rich. 
Ill, Wks. 57/ 1 Where the king toke displeasure, she would 
mitigate & appease his mind. 1584C0GAN Haven Health ii. 
(1636)21 The Chesse ..was invented .. to mitigate the minds 
or hearts of Tyrants. 1642 Declar. Lords <$• Com. London 
8 Such Commissioners were mittigated, in respect of some 
clauses perilous to the Commissioners, and approved of for 
the time to come. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1. viii. 178 The 
Cardinal of Pavia, .tooke care, .to mitigate the pope by the 
accounts which he sent of that princes conduct. 1853 Pusey 
Doctr. Real Presence Note S. §75. 694 S. Leo the Great., 
mitigated Genseric, when Rome was taken. 1839 J. Brown 
Rad <$• F. (1862) x8 The severe little man was mitigated, 
and condescended to say * Rah, ma man, puir Rabbie ’. 

2. To render (anger, hatred, etc.) less fierce or 
violent ; to appease. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vti. ccxxxv. 271 The preestys. .to the 
entent to myttygate. .thecrueltyeofthe sayd tyrauntes,dyd 
open them the ornamentys of the sayde churehe. 1313 
Bradshaw St. IVerburge 11. 1554 O glorious virgin. .Meti- 
gate the malice, .of Richard our lorde. 1338 Bp. Watson 
Set/. Sacrain. xviii. 116 To mitigate Godctes dyspleasure. 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) C/cron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 302 
Thir goode wordis. .metigat and assuadgit the Duike of 
Albanieis anger. 1379-80 North Plutarch , Sylla (1595) 
303 To mitigate somewhat the peoples ill will towards him. 
1636 in Verney Mem. 11894) III. 317 [Luce begs Sir Ralph 
to do his best] to medigate my lady’s anger against her 
dau r . 1777 Robertson Hist. Atner. v. (1778) II. 90 Monte- 
zuma addressed them with every argument that could miti- 
gate their rage. 1855 Prescott Philip II, I. in. vi. 379 
The. .envoys interposed to mitigate the king's anger. 2873 
J ovvett Pialo (ed. 2) IV. 17 His [Socrates’] hostility towards 
the sophists . . was not mitigated in later life. 

-|- d. To relax the violence of (one’s actions, etc.). 
C1470 Henryson Mar. Fab. vn. (Lion 4- Mouse) xl, To 
remit sum tyme ane grit offence, And mitigate with mercy 
crueltie. 2509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) 39 Mitigate by 
measure your proude hastie language. 1349 Contpl. Scot . 
Prol. 13 Dame fortoune vil mittigat hyr auen crualte. 

3. To alleviate (physicaL or mental pain); to 
lessen the violence of (a disease) ; to lighten the 
burden of (an evil of any kind). 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 389 A man nesynge, peple 
beynge by use to say ‘ Criste helpe the and make a crosse 
on their mowthe to mitigate that passion. 1502 Atkynson 
tr. De I niitalione 111. liii. 242 Comforte me, good lorde, in 
my exyle inylygate my sorowe. 2341 R. Copland Gnydon’s 
Quest. Chirurg. 0 j b, Anoynte it [$c. the place] with oyle of 
Roses . . to mvtygate the smert. 2553 T. W ilson Rhet. 5 It is 
wisedome. . wat ely to mitigate, by protestacion, the evill that 
is in theim. 2390 Spenser A. Q. 1. x. 26 And dieted with 
fasting every day. The swelling of his woundes to mitigate. 
2592 Sparry tr. Rattan's Geomancie Rij, The Iasper stone 
.. hath vertue to mittigate Kernels of the flesh. 2653 
Culpepper, etc. Riverius vi. i. 132 At first the pain wii 
seem to encrease ; but afterward, it wil be mitigated, and 
cease. 17x3 Addison Freeholder No. 12 r 2 Government. . 
mitigates the inequality of power among particular persons. 
2759 Robertson Hist. Sco/l. 1. Wks. 1813 I. 29 Princes of 
greater abilities were content to mitigate evils which they 
could not cure. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 92 Nothing 
mitigated her sufferings so much as lint dipt in asolution of 
opium. 1824J. H. Newman iiist.Sk. (1873) II. ii.iii. 256 He 
. .gave himself up to the composition of those works which 
..mitigated his political sorrows. 1895 R. L. Douglas in 
Bookman Oct. 23/1 The king.. does his best.. to mitigate 
the disastrous effects of the blunders of his middle life, 
fb. pass. To be relieved of a burden. Obs. rare. 
1644 Hastings Ingram Let. to Ld. Denbigh 19 Aug,, Y° 
countrie exspecteth by yo r justice to be mittigated of yo r to 
heavie pressures. 

4. To abate the rigour or severity of (a law) ; to 
render less stringent or oppressive. ? Obs. 

1332 More Con fid. Tindale Wks. 641/1 Yet are thelawes 
of the church mitigated. 2363 Homilies it. Fas ting u. 98 b, 
It may lawfully, .alter, change, or mitigate those Ecclesi- 
asticall decrees & orders. 1683 Brit. Spec ._ 61 Where he sees 
the Laws rigorous or doubtful he may mitigate and interpret 
them. 

t b. To lessen the stringency of (an obligation' 1 . 
1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Retig. 1. 2 Your Majesty knows 
my obligation to him, which difference in opiniou shall 
never mitigate in point of affection, 

5. To reduce the severity of (a punishment). 
Also, f to lower, moderate (a price). 

a 1533 [see Mitigate pa. pple.]. 1339 Act 31 Hen. VIII, 
c. 8 To diminish or mitigate the penalties. 2342-3 Act 34 <$■ 
33 Hen. VIH , c. 7 Suche Lordes .. shall .. haue the same 
auctoritie to mittigate, and enhaunce the price of wynes v 
as.. occasion shall require. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. tv. L 
203, I haue spoke thus much To mittigate the iustice of thy 
plea. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iv. 1. (16511 454 Those hard 
censures.. are to be mitigated. 1667 Milton P. L . x. 76 
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That I may mitigate thir doom. 2830 Dickens Bill-Sticking 
in Househ. Wonts II. 604 They were.. fined five pounds., 
but.. the magistrate, .mitigated the fine to fifteen shillings. 
1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 284 As she could not reverse 
the curse.. she did what she could to mitigate it by substi- 
tuting for death a sleep of a hundred years' duration, 
b. To render (a condition, custom) more humane. 
1833 J. B. Robertson in V on Schlegel's Philos. Hist, (1846) 

39 Christianity first mitigated, and then abolished slavery. 
1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. (1877) I- ii- 252 Marcus Aurelius 
..mitigated the gladiatorial shows. 

6 . To moderate, reduce to a more bearable 
degree (heat, cold, light) ; to temper the severity 
of (a climate). 

1612 Tourneur A th. T rag. n. iii, That hut mitigates The 
heat. 26x2 Bible Wisd. xvi. 18 Sometime the llame was 
mitigated, that it might not burne vp the beasts that were 
sent against the vngodly.. 2742 Collins Oriental Eel. u. 

24 Or moss-crown’d fountains mitigate the day. 2837 Lykll 
Priiic. Geol. I. 1. viii. 226 The winter and summer tempera- 
tures being sometimes mitigated, and at others exaggerated, 
in the fame latitude. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive ( 1899) 
504 Many devices which now mitigate the heat of the 
climate, preserve health, and prolong life, were unknown. 
1846 De Quincey Antigone Wks. 1S60 XIV. 221 There 
were no stage lights; but .. the general light of day was 
specially mitigated for that particular part of the theatre. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) viii. § 398 This current 
is felt as far as the Equator, mitigating the rainless climate 
of Peru as it goes, and making it delightful. 

7. To lessen thegravityof (an offence); to palliate. 
1729 Young Revenge m. i, Then you must pardon me, If 

I presume to mitigate the crime. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
(1863) 301 It may perhaps do something to mitigate Surtees’s 
offence in the eye of the world. 

8 . With a quality as obj. : To moderate (the 
severity, rigour, heinousness, etc., of something). 

In recent times there has been a tendency to prefer this 
periphrastic use to the uses in which the vb. takes a thing 
or condition as its object. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxviii. 34 The harshnesse of 
the metaphor was to bee mitigated. 1397 Hooker Ectl. Pol. 
v. xxii. § 20 We could greatly wish that the rigor of this 
their opinion were alayed and mitigated. 1660 Wood Life 
(O.H.S.) 1. 359 The strictness of the Lord’s day was miti- 
gated. 1702 J. Purcell Ciwhck (1714) 165 To Mitigate the 
Violence of the Pain. 27x8 Free-thinker No. xo. 69 No 
Consideration upon Earth can mitigate the Heinousness of 
the Crime. 1849 James Woodman ix, One who. .strove to 
mitigate the bloody rigour of a civil war. 1879 Froudk 
Cxsar ix. 96 Cte.sar interceded to mitigate the severity of the 
punishment. 

t 9. In physical senses: To render mild ; to free 
from acridity ; to make (land) fruitful. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 379 This tree.. hath in itacertaine 
fat liquor, .and entreth into compositions of sweet ointments, 
for to . . mitigate the other oile. 1634 R. Coduington tr. / us. 
tine xlixi, 507 Toexerciseand mitigate the fields with ploughs. 
10 . intr. To become mitigated; to grow milder 
or less severe, rare. 

1633 T. James Voy. 68 The cold did very little mitigate. 
1738 H. Brooke Jems. Delhi. 1. 43 But as his Years en- 
crea.se, his Fires asswage Allay with Time, and mitigate 
with Age. 1880 M c Carthy Otvn Times IV. lyit. 235 The 
bitterness of popular feeling had very much mitigated. 

Mitigated (mi-tigrited), ppl. a. j_f. Miti- 
gate v. + -ed 1 .] In senses ot the verb. 

1671 Woodhead St. Teresa it. xxxii. 199 The Fathers of 
the Mitigated Rule. Ibid. xxxv. 232 The Mitigated Fathers 
Carmelites had bin attempting the same. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 10 May, Saying, in a mitigated tone— ‘ Surely 
I am much obliged — ’. 1791 Hvrke App. \Vhigs_ Wks. 1842 
I. 317 Who, though they perfectly abhor a despoiick govern- 
ment, certainly approached more nearly to the love of 
mitigated monarchy, than [etc.]. 1810 Spoiling Mag. 

XXXV. 36 Fined in the mitigated penalty of ten pounds. 
2869 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 12 The solid mitigated 
nitrate of silver. 1884 Hunter & Whyte My Druats <5- My 
Dau. iii. She was dressed in mitigated mourning. 

Hence Mi'tig'atedly adv., in a mitigated degree. 
1884 H. James Little Tour in France xviii, This young 
man . .was mitigatedly monastic. He had a big brown frock 
and cowl, but he had also a shirt and a pair of shoes. 

Mitigating (mi tig^tirj), vbl. sb. [f. Miti- 
gate v. + -mu Cj The action of the verb Mitigate. 

a 1683 Sidney Disc . Govt . in. xv. (1704) 287 The power of 
mitigating is inseperable from that of instituting. 

Mitigating (mi-tiv^tiq),///. a. [f. Mitigate 
v. + -ING-.] Alleviating, extenuating, palliating. 

x6ia Websier White Devil F 2, Beare me hence. Vnto 
this house of what’s your mittigating Title? Mon. Of 
conuertites. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones Wks. 1775 III. 203 
I.. have more than once applied to the judge on the behalf 
of such [highwaymen] as have had any mitigating circum- 
stances in their case. 2841 Macaulay Ess., H actings ( 1 S50) 
G36 He could see no mitigating circumstances, no redeeming 
merit. 1903 R. D. Shaw Pauline Epist. 323 The Mosaic 
legislation [dealing with slavery] was essentially mitigating 
and restricting. 

Mitigation (mitig^'-Jbn). fad. L. nutigdtidn- 
e>n, n. of action f. mlligare to Mitigate. Cf. F. 
mitigation From 14 th c.)] The action of miti- 
gating ; the fact or condition of being mitigated. 

1. Abatement or relaxation of the severity or 
rigour of a law, penalty, or the like; alleviation 
of anything painful, oppressive, or calamitous; 
extenuation or palliation of an offence. In miti- 
gation : byway of palliation (of an offence); in 
order to obtain a favourable modification (^/‘judge- 
ment, a penalty, damages). 

[1347-8 Rolls of Parlt. II, 215/1 Si mitigation ne Itii soil 
faite de sa dite feime.] 2362 Langl. P. Pi. A. v. 252 Bote 
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for jri mucbel Merci mitigacion I be-seche ; Dampne me 
not on domes day for 1 dude so ille. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 206 Sobre and appeese suehe folk as 
falle in furye, To trist and bevy do myligadoun. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. v n. 651 For the mytigacion of his peyniuli 
sykenesse. 1533 More Apol. xlviii. Wks. 924/1 Therfore 
nede we no such.cbaunge of the lawes for that purpose. 
But on y' totherside, what harme would come of hys myty- 
gacions, ..the whole sumrne and sequele of hys deuisesdoe 
more than man ifestly shew. 1333 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1539) 
36 b, It somewhat profyteth in mitigation of excessiue heate. 
1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. i. 70 How now for mittigadon of 
this Bill, Vrg’d by the Commons? 1601 — Twel N. n. iii. 
gS Ye squeak out your Coziers Catches without any mitiga- 
tion or remorce of voice. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 209 Their 
manner was . . to suffer them to languish long in Prison, and 
.. to extort from them great Fines and Ransomes, which 
they termed Compositions and Mitigations. 1664 H. More 
Myst. I nig. xiii. 44 As for the mitigation of the fault of 
either side from any exteriour circumstances, I briefly adde, 
That [etc.]. 1749 E. Moore Trial Selem 318 These crimes 
successive on your trial Have met with proofs beyond 
denial, To which yourself with shame conceded, And but 
in mitigation pleaded. 176S Blackstqne Cohhh^ II. 508 
Though, as against the rightful executor or administrator, 
he cannot plead such payment, yet it shall be allowed him 
in mitigation of damages. x8ox Med. Jml, V. 221 She 
perspired . . very freely, but without affording any mitigation 
of her pain. 1817 Cobbett Taking Leave Countrymen 13 
The Wolves, .flew upon the fleecy fools and devoured them 
and their lambs without mercy and without mitigation. 
1832 Hr. Martineau Homes Abroad i. 6 A mitigation of 
punishment. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 339 The shorter 
address in mitigation of the penalty. 1885 }• Payn Talk of 
Town I, 43 William Henry murmured something in mitiga- 
tion about its being an acrostic. ■ 188 § Manch. Exam. 
24 July 5/1 AH that could he done for hun was to attempt 
some mitigation of his pain. 

> lb. quasi -toner. A circumstance that mitigates. 

1729 Butler Sertn. Wks. 1874 II. 70 Mitigations and 
rebels are provided .. for most of the afflictions inhuman 
life. 1742 Young Nt, Th. vt. 4 This seeming mitigation 
hut inflames ; This fancy'd med’eine heightens the disease. 
1864 Pussy Led. Daniel 11876) 240 Which God gave them 
as a mitigation of their ills. 

1 2. Softening (of words or statements) ; a quali- 
fication, limitation. Obs. 

*588 Fraunce Lawiers Log, Ded. pr j h, The addition, 
det faction, or mitigation of woordes. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 
lii. xlii. 306 Hee bringeth one Text, .. John 16. 13. .where 
(saith he) by all truth, is meant, at least, all truth necessary 
to salvation But with this mitigation, he attributeth no 
more Infallibility to the Pope, than to any man that pro- 
fesseth Chri-tianity, and is not to be damned. 1709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. I. xliv. 445 A third letter was written to the 
Chancellor, with more mitigation. 

f 3. Propitiation (of a person); taming (of an 
animal). Obs. 

*382 Wyclif Eccl. xvii. 28 How gret the merci of God, 
and the mytigacioun .. of hym to men conuertende to hym 
[L. elpropitiatio illius convertentibus ad se]. 1737 Whis- 
ton Josephus, Anti//, xvn. y. § 5 The most envenomed 
serpents , admit of some mitigation, and will not bite their 
benefactors. 

•j 1 4. ? A soothing remedy. Obs. 

£1430 Lydg.' Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 And ageyns 
herds {for mutigacions, Damysyns wiche withe her taste de- 
lyte, Fulle grete plente both of blak and white. 

Mi.tigati.V3 (mrtigidtiv), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. [ad. L. vutigdtivus, f. mitigare : see Miti- 
gate v. and -iv e, Cf. F. ?nitigatif.\ 

A. adj. Tending to mitigate or alleviate; leni- 
tive ; also const, of. 

c 1400 Lanfnmc's Cirurg. 235 ])ou schalt ijeue him medi- 
eyns. ,|iat ben mitigatif for to take awev Joe akynge. 1541 
R. Copland Guy don's Pornml. Xj b, The fyfi.fi fourme is 
vuguemum dulce mollyfycatyfe, resolutyfe, and mytygatyfe 
of the paynes of y* synewes. 1565 Warde tr. A lexis’ Seer. in. 
1. 49 b, A playster mitigatiue, and very gentle for Cankers. 
1611 Cotgr., Mitigatif, mitigatiue, lenltiue, appeasiue. 

B. sb. Something that serves to mitigate or 
alleviate ; a soothing remedy. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 217 Leie Jierto mitigatiuis for to 
do awei j>e akynge. C1430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 
196 Ayer of nature [is] a gret mytigatilf. c 1530 Remedy 
of Love Pro). 20 Whlche may the feruence of loue aslake To 
the louer, as a mitigatiue, 

Mitigator (mi'tig^tsi). Also 7-8 -er. 
[agent-n, f. L. mitigare : see Mitigate ».] One 
who or something which mitigates or alleviates; 
*)• a soothing remedy. 

1605 Timme Quersit. i. xiii. 33 A certain red ocre . .which 
is. .a great mitigator of all griefes and paines. 1656 Ridgley 
Pract, Physick 257 Mitigaters are useful, either temperate 
or cold, xvit Shaftesb, Charac, (1737) III. 23 The highest 
glory which cou'd be attain'd by mortal man, was to be 
mitigator or moderator of that universal tyranny already 
establish'd. 1869 Bushnell Want, Suffrage vii. 139 They 
are no more mitigators now, but instigators rather. 

Mitigatory (mi-tig^ton), a. and sb. Also 7 
mitt-, [ad. L. uulightdri-us , f. mllig&re ; see Mm-: 
gate v. and -oky^.J A. adj. Tending or serving 
to mitigate ; lenitive, alleviating; palliative. 

ei6u Chapman Iliad xi. 758 Then twixt his hands he 
brusde A sharpe and mitijatorie rooie : which when he had 
infusde Into the greene well-cleansed wound, the paines he 
felt before Were well and instantly allaide. 7813 Croker 
Pari. Deb, 18 Feb, in Examiner 3/ Feb. 118/2 That . . 
Admiral hud since received no mitigatory or restrained 
orders, x868 J. H. Blunt Ref Ck. ling. I. 32 Whatever 
mitigatory explanations might be offered by the learned. 

B. sb. Something which serves to mitigate ; a 
lenitive or soothing remedy ; a plea in extenuation. 

*656 W. D. tr. Come ni us' Gate Led, Uni. § 806 Hee miti* 


gateth pains, with certain mittigatories, or anodynes. <x 1734 
Worth Exam. it. v. § 2 (1740) 316 He talks of hard Usages, 
and straining Points of Law.. and such Mitigatortes. 
t Mi’ting. Obs. Forms : 5 mytyng, mygh- 
tyng, 5-7 my thing, 6 my ten, my ting, myteyng. 
[f. Mite ' z + -ing 3. j A diminutive creature. Often 
used as a term of endearment or of contempt. 

<•1440 York Myst. xviii. 113 With bat mytyng yf bat we 
he mette per is no salue bat hym may saue. Ibid. xxxi. 305 
pou mummeland myghtyng. C1460 Towneley Myst. xu. 
477 Hay 11, praty mytyng l 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. 
Dunbar 494 A my ten [zc r. myung], full of flyting. a 1329 
Skelton E. Rummyng 224 He calleth me his whytyng, 
His mullyng and his my ting. — Agst. Garnesche m, 115 
For alle ys nat worthe a myteyng, A mekerell nor a wyte- 
yng. <21383 Montgomerie Flyting iu. Polwart 9 Foule 
mismade mytting. 

MitiS 1 (mvtis). Also mittis. [a. G. mills 
igriin) ; from the name of the manufacturer, Ignaz 
Mills of Kirchberg (1771-1842).] Mills green ; 
Scheele’s or Emerald green (see Emerald 5 d). 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 619 Mittis green is an arseniate of 
copper. 1833 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk, Chem. VIII. 
329 Cupric Aceto-arsenite. Schweinfurt Green, Vienna 
Green. Imperial Green, Mitis Green. 1892 Church Chem- 
istry Paints ,5- Painting s. v. Seheele's Green, Mittis Green. 
MitiS ' l (mz'tis). Metallurgy . [Named by the 
inventor of the process, P. Ostberg of Stockholm; 
app. from L. mitis mild, taken in the sense of 
Mild a. 8 b.] Mitis casting-, a method of in- 
creasing the fluidity of molten iron (so as to render 
it possible to prevent the occlusion of air in the 
casting) by adding a minute quantity of aluminium 
to the charge in the crucible ; also, a casting pro- 
duced by this process. So mitis-metal , process, etc. 

1883 T. Nordenfeldt in Ironmonger 9 May Suppl., On 
‘Mitis’ Castings. *836 Chamb. Jml, 14 Aug. 527/2 The 
‘Mitis process’. Ibid. 528/1 In the United States and 
Sweden, Mitis Metal has already established itself as an 
article of commerce. 1888 Pail Plate G. 6 Sept. 12/1 The 
i-2oth part of x per cent, of aluminium, when added to 
molten wrought iron will reduce the fusing-point of the 
whole mass some 500 degrees, and will render it extremely 
fluid, and thus enable wrought iron (or what are commer- 
cially known as 1 Mitis ’-castings of the most intricate 
character) to be produced. 1894 Jml. Iron Ar Steel Inst. 
XLI V.476 Mitis Castings. —Stambke describes the method 
In use at the Mitis foundry at Chemnitz. 

Mitkul, variant of Miskal. 

Mitorn, mitome (murtpm, -e»m). Biol. 
Also in mod. Latin form. [ad. mod.L. mitoma 
(mitJu-ma), f. Gr. giro s thread : see next and cf. 
carcinoma , sarcoma, etc.] Flemming’s name for the 
mass of fibrils of protoplasm in the body of a cell. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life p. xxi, Proto- 
plasm. .as a rule . - is more or less vesicular, consisting of a 
denser subtance (mitome) enclosing droplets of a more fluid 
character (enchylema, paramitome), 1898 Klein & Edkins 
Elem. Histol. xx The divided nuclear mitoma. 1900 Jack- 
son Gloss. Sot. Terms, Mitom. 

II Mitosis (mituu-sis). PI. -oses (-on-siz). Biol. 
[mod.L., f. Gr./uVos a thread of a warp : see -osis.] 
a. The splitting up into threads of a minute 
granular nucleus embedded in living protoplasm. 
Cf. Kaiwomitosis. b. The figure presented by 
the nucleus at any stage in this process. 

xS88 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life p. xxii. The nu- 
clear membrane is dissolved in mitosis and reconstituted 
round the new nuclei. 1891 Lancet 6 June 1269/1 The 
‘ mitoses ’ are not of uniform size,.,, but present the greatest 
variety in this respect in one and the same tumour. 1895 
Allbu/t’s Syst.Med. 1,65 Many of the ; corneal corpuscles. . 
can . . be seen undergoing* mitosis. 

Hence Mitosic (mit^u’sik) a. = Mitotic. 

1890 in Century Did , ; and in lateT Diets. 

Mitotic (mitp-tik), a. [f. Mitosis : see -otic.] 
Pertaining to, connected with, characterized by, or 
exhibiting mitosis. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life p.xxii, The divi- 
sion of the protoplasm [of a cell] ■ . may be indirect or mi- 
totic. 1904 Brit, Med. Jml. 10 Sept. 584 The work of 
Flemming and his pupils m 1884 placed beyond doubt the 
mitotic reproduction of lymphocytes in these situations. 
Hence IVSito'tically adv., by mitosis. 

1890 in Century Diet. ; and in later Diets. 

IlMitra. (moi’tra). Also 7 mi-, mythra. [L., 
a. Gr. firpa : see Mitre jA] 

1. Aniiq. A head-dress =* Mitre i a. 

*638 Sir T, Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 146 Above each doore 
is ingraveo the Idea of a Majestique Monarch; his roabe is 
long, a Tiara or Mithra on his head, 1830 Leitch tr. C. 0 . 
Mailed s A tic. Art § 383 /ed. 2)488 A magnificent luxuri- 
ance of curling hair restrained by the mitra. 

2. Bot. fa. (see quot. 1775). b. (see quot. 1852). 

*775 Ash, Mitra, the name of a plant, the mitreola. 1832 
Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms , Mitra, used synonymously 
with galea, for ‘Helmet’. Also, the thick, rounded, and 
folded pileus of some fungi. 

3. Surg. ‘A fillet or bandage applied on the 
head ’_(Mayne Expos, Lex. 1856). 

|| Mitraxllade (mftrayad). [Fr., {.miiraille-r: 
see Mitraille v, and -ade.] A wholesale execu- 
tion or massacre by volleys of mitraille. 

*833 Alison Hist. Europe 1 1849-5°) III. xiii. § *15. 123 
The inhuman mitraillades of Lyons. 

II Mitraille (m/tray, mitred), sb. Also angli- 
cized mitrail. [F. mitraille , OF. mi{s)lraille small 


money, pieces ®f metal ; an altered form of OF. 
mitaille, f. mile : see Mite -.] Small missiles, as 
fragments of iron, heads of nails, etc. shot in 
masses from a cannon; now spec, small shot or 
projectiles fired from a mitrailleuse. 

[1802 C. James Milit. Did,, Mitraille, Fr. small pieces 
of old iron, such as heads of nails, &c., with which pieces of 
ordnance are frequently loaded.] *868 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) IV. vi. 140 His .. purpose of meeting the assaulting 
column .. with a pelting blast of mitrail. X876 Voyle & 
Stevenson Milit. Dict.Jed. 3) s. v. Mitrailleur, A machine 
gun intended to throw mitraille, that is, groups of small 
projectiles, independently, to distances of rooo yards. 

Hence BGitrarlle, v. rare [cf. F. mitraillef\, 
trans. to assail with mitraille. 

1844 Th. Parker in J. Weiss Life 4 Corr. I. 225 The 
wretched Terrorists of the Revolution guillotined ..and 
mitraiiled, I know not how many. 

|| Mitrailleur (mztrayor). [Fr., agent-n. f. 
mitrailler to fire mitraille (see Mitraille vi). In 
Littre only in sense 2.] 

1 . = Mitrailleuse i. Also, see quot. 18762. 

*869 Fosbery in Jml. R. United Serv. Instit. XIII. 540 

Mitrailleur, the term I have adopted in the title of this 
paper, perhaps best of all expresses what is intended, 
namely, a weapon producing a hail storm of comparatively 
small projectiles. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. 
(ed. 3) s. v. Mitrailleur, The Nobel mitrailleur is the one 
used in the Russian army. It is a ten-barrelled gun on the 
Gatling system. Ibid., Mr. Hale . . has invented a mitrail- 
leur which fires five rockets at a time. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
15 Sept. 1/2 The French mitrailleuse was only an adapta- 
tion of the Montigny mitrailleur. 

2 . One who works a mitrailleuse, rare ~ °. 

1890 in Century Did. 

II Mitrailleuse (mztray<?z). [Fr., fem. agent- 
n. formed as prec.] A breech-loading machine- 
gun with a number of barrels fitted together, so 
arranged that it can discharge small missiles simul- 
taneously in large quantities with great rapidity, 
or singly in rapid succession. 

It was introduced into the French army about 1868 and 
first brought into service in the h ranco-German war of 
1870-1. There are many varieties of this gun, with qualify- 
ing names prefixed. 

1870 Times 23 July 10/3 The Emperor .. is reported to 
have constantly had the mitrailleuses brought to St. Cloud 
to be tested under his own eyes. .. The mitrailleuse is, 
perhaps, relied upon to do for France in the present war 
what in the last the needle-gun did for Prussia. 1872 
Ruskin Eagle's N. § 34 Our mechanical contrivance will 
only make the age of the mitrailleuse more abhorred than 
that of the guillotine. 1902 R. W. Chambers Maids of 
Paradise i. 14 A battery of Montigny mitrailleuses passed. 
Mitral (mai'tral), a. and sb. Also 8 my train, 
[a. F. mitral, ad. mod.L. mitralis, f. L. mitra : 
see Mitre sb. and -al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or resembling a mitre. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. i. 190 The Field is Iupiter, a 
Crowne Mitrail lmperiall Sol, garnished and enriched with 
sundry precious Gems, Proper. Ibid., margin, A Crowne 
lmperiall Mitrail. 1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xii. 54 
Which Mytrall Ornament is only preserued for eminent and 
higher Priests. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. in 
Hydriot, etc. 41 The mitrail Crown, which common picture 
seems to set too upright and forward upon, the head of Aaron. 

2 . Anal. Mitral valve : The left anricnlo- 
ventricular valve of the heart, so called from its 
shape (see quot. 1872) ; formerly it was considered 
as two valves. Also called bicuspid valve. 

[1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Did. (ed 2), Mitrales Valvule, 
see Episcopates,] *703 W. Cowper in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1974 The Mitral and Semilunary Valves of the Left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart. x86o O. W. Holmes Prof. Breakf-t. 
xi. 227 Heart hits as hard as a fist, — bellows-sound over 
mitral valves. *872 Mivart Elem. Anal. 408 The left 
auriculo- ventricular opening is guarded by two flaps, form- 
ing what is called the mitral valve, from a fancied resem- 
blance to a bishop’s mitre. 

b. Anal, and Bath. Of or pertaining to the 
mitral valve. 

1833 Markham Skoda' s Auscult. 207 Constriction of the 
mitral orifice. 1857 Dunglison Med, Lex. s.v. Regurgita- 
tion, Mitral regurgitation ..means, the reflux of blood 
through the left auricula-ventricular opening, during the 
contraction of the left ventricle. 1879 St. George s Hasp. 
Rep, IX. 406 With mitral and tricuspid insufficiency. *89* 
Syd. Soc. Lex,, Mitral area, the area in which the sounds 
produced at the mitral valve are best beard. 

B. sb. = Mitral valve. 

[1704 J. Harris Lex. Techiu I, Mitrales, are two Valves 
at the Orifice of Vena gulmonaris, in the Left Ventricle of 
the Heart.] 1833 J. Hope in Cycl. Pract. Med. IV. 424/1 
Extreme contraction of the mitral can be detected by the 
characters of the pulse, and the assemblage of other signs. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 450 A .. contracted mitral. 
*899 ibid. VI. 25 The degree of stenosis of the mitral is 
generally mote severe than that of the tricuspid. 
Mitrate (maWr^t), a. Bot. and Zool. [ad. L. 
mitral -us wearing a turban, f .mitra-. see Mitre sb. 
and -ate.] Having the shape of a mitre or bonnet. 

1848 E. Forbes Naked-eyed Mednsx 22 The umbrella is 
sub-cylindrical and mitrate. 1887 W, Phillips Brit. Disco- 
mycetes 1 Receptacle,, mitrate. 

Mitre (msi-toi), sbd Forms : 4-5 mytir, 4.-7 
my fcre, -er, 5 mytyre, mytor, 6 mytyr, myttor, 
mytter, mither, meeter, 6- miter, 4- mitre, 
[ad. F. mitre ( *= Pr., Sp. mitra, It. mitra, mitria, 
ON c /nftri mitra), ad. L. mitra, a. Gr. pLrpa (Ionic 
pirpi]) belt, girdle, head-band, turban. j . 


MITRE. 

1 . a. Antiq. As rendering of Gr. purpa, L. mitra : 

A headband or fillet worn by ancient Greek 
women ; also, a kind of head-dress common among 
Asiatics, the wearing of which by men was re- 
garded by the Romans as a mark of effeminacy. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. iii. 19 In that dai the Lord shal don awei 
the. .armcercles, and mytris, and combys, and ribanes. — 
Judith xvi. 10 She bond togidere hir crisp hens with a mitre. 
c 1450 Mir our Saluacioun 3204 Judith hire clothis didde on 
most flfestyvalefaireandswete With mytre hirehevedarraied. 
*590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 13 And like a Persian mitre on 
herhed bhee wore, c 1614 M lire Dido y AEneas n. 417 His 
curled head with Phrygian mytre [AEu. iv. 216 Mxonia 
mitra ] guised. 1647 A. Ross Mystag. Poet. ii. (1675) 40 
Bacchus used to wear a Mitre, which is the proper attire of 
women. 1699 Garth Dispens. vi. 72 These, Miters emulate, 
Those, Turbans are. 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. ScL, etc , 
s. v., Servius makes it a matter of reproach to the Phrygians 
that they were dressed like women, inasmuch as they wore 
mitres. 

“ft Used by Chapman and Pope for the Homeric 
jJUTpr], which means a belt or girdle. 

C1611 Chapman Iliad v. 719 Oresbius, that did year The 
gaudy mitre. 1716 PorE ibid. 870 Oresbius, in his painted 
mitre gay. [Gr. 60 1 ^luRvucneero /urpiji/.] 

+b. Applied by travellers in the i6~i7th c. 
to the turban or the long conical cap worn by 
certain Asiatic peoples; also, rarely, applied toother 
kinds of head attire worn in remote countries. Ohs. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xiv. 128 They 
weare . . on their head a long myter. *604 E. G[rimstone] 

D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xxix, 420 The maides were 
clothed in new garments, wearing, .vpon their heads myters 
made of rods covered with this mays. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 227 About tbeir heads they wreath great 
rowles of Callico, of silke and gold, . .they call them sliashes, 
in past times (especially those worne by Kings) Cydarims 
or Tyaraes, with us call'd Mithers. 

2 . A sacerdotal head-dress. 

a. Hebrew Antiq. Used (after L. mitra , Vulg., 
and fiirpa, LXX.) for the ceremonial turban of the 
high priest (Heb. ncDSO iniqnepheth, f<mipk ) ; 
also (in Wyclif and the Douay Bible, though not 
in the other versions) for the head-dress of the J 
ordinary priests (lieb. nrxno migbd~d h ; Coverdale 
and the Bible of 1611 ‘bonnet’, 1884 Revised 

* headtire ’). 

For the ‘ mitre’ of the English Bible of 1611 the Vulgate 
has cidaris or tiara \ mitra only in Exod. xxxix) ; its mitra 
is the * bonnet ’ of the English Bible. Wyclif ’s rendering of 
cidaris by 1 mytre ’ is noteworthy, as probably indicating 
that the word was already current in English (in sense 1 b). 

1382 Wycuf Lev. xvi. 4 He [sc. Aaron | shal be gyrd with 
a lynuen gyrdil, and a lynnen mytre he shal putte to the 
heed. — Zech, iii. 5 Putte 36 a cleane cappe or mytre [1535 
Coverdale a fayre myter, 1611 a faire miter, 1884 (Revised) 
a fair mitre ( margin , or turban)] vpon his heued. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxix. (1495) 687 The myter 
of the cheyf preest was shape to the liknesse of the herbe 
weybrede. a 1400-50 A lexander 1 589. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World iv.ii. § 6. 470 Iaddus the high Priest, .with his miter. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion iv, ii. 145 , 1 took away The High 
Priest's mitre, long since threadbare grown, 

b. lied. A head-dress forming part of the 
insignia of a bishop in the Western Church, and 
worn also by certain abbots and other ecclesiastics 
as a mark of exceptional dignity. In its modern 
form, it is a tali cap, deeply cleft at the top, the 
outline of the front and back having the shape of a 
pointed arch; the material has usually been white 
linen or satin, embroidered and often jewelled; 
but mitres of gold or silver have also been used. 

The application of mitra in med.L. to the episcopal head- 
dress was doubtless suggested by its occurrence in the de- 
scription of the attire of the Jewish high-priest. (See a.) 

In the Anglican church after the Reformation, the mitre, 
though theoietically part of the episcopal insignia, was 
seldom actually worn except at coronations down to that of 
George III. In recent times some bishops have revived its 
use on special ceremonial occasions. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs.pl. 398 Bishopis. .shulden knowe 
boj>e Goddis lawes ; and j>is token jrei beren on hem, whanne 
)>ei hilen hem wip her mytir, c 1393 Chaucer Geniilesse 7 
A 1 were he mytre [Caxtm mytor] croune or dyademe. 1431 
Rec. St. Mary at Hill 27 Also a myter of cloth of gold set 
with stones, a 1533 Lu. Berners H-uou lxiii. 219 He [w, 
the abbot] called all his couent, and chargyd them . , to re- 
uest them selues with crosse and myter & copes, to reeeyue 
Huon. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 33 Dyvers by- 
shoppes and abbottes in their mytteres. Ibid. 50 The by- 
shoppe in bis myltor. 1661 Evelyn Diary 20 Dec., There 
was a silver mitre with episcopal robes, born by the Herauld 
before the lierse [of the Bishop of Hereford], 1687 Dryden 
Hind 4 P. 1. 395 Our Panther, .. The crosier wielded and 
the mitre wore. 1832 Hook CA. Diet. (1871) 508 The episcopal 
coronet-Mitres. though worn in some of the Lutheran 
churches (as in Sweden), have fallen into utter desuetude in 
England, even at Coronations. 

transf. c 1643 Howell Lett. v. 48 Upon their heads they 
carry a Miter of paper. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 111. 
Ad Sect, xv 161 The Crown of Thorns was his Miter. 1868 
Marriott Vest. Chr. p. xl, In Egyptian monuments we find 
the symbols of priesthood . . suen as . . a high cap or mitre, 
indicative of authority. 

e. Used as the symbol of the episcopal office or 
dignity. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love it. ii. (Skeat) 1 . 36, I f,?c. Love] 
bar both crosse and mytre, to yeve it where 1 wolde. 1390 
Gower Con/. I. 258 The Mitre with the Diademe He hath 
thurgh Supplantacion. 1589 Warner A lb. Eng. v. xxiii. 103 
What cite 1 forraine matters, when our nattue Stories yeeld 
Of Myters medling with our Sword an ouerplenteous feeld? 
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1641 Heywood Reader here you' l plainly see, etc. 2 As [ 
Wolstan, Becket, Wol.sey,. . And their successors,. .Would 
make the Miter levell with the Crowne ! a 1660 Coniemp. 
Hist. lrel. tlrish Archaeol. & Celtic Soc. 1879) L >• i°i To 
indeere himself unto the Councell, that they may speake a 
good worde for him to enjoy a meeter. 1708 Hkarne 
Collect. 10 Jan. (O. H. S.) II. 88 Learning being, , reckon’d 
a very ordinary Qualification for y° Mitre. 1738 Pope Epil. 
Sat. ii. 240 Stars.. (Such as on Hough’s unsully’d Mitre 
shine, Or beam, good Djgby, from a heart like thine), 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 491 Baxter, .refused the mitre 
of Hereford. 1903 Edin.Rev. Apr. 526 James II . .could not 
get a mitre for Petre. 

d. Her. The representation of a (bishop’s) 
mitre. (In British heraldry borne, instead of 
helmet and crest, over the arms of episcopal sees ; 
in the anris of a few sees it occurs also as a charge.) 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. ii. 193 He beareth Sable, a 
Miter with two-Labels Argent. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v., In Germany, several great families bear the mitre for 
their crest ; to shew that they are advocates, or feudataries 
of antient abbies, or officers of bishops, &c. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 369 In fancy sees him.. ride In coach with purple 
lined, and mitres on its side. 1833 Crabb TechnoL Did. s.v.. 
Those [rc. the arms of the sees] of Norwich and Chester 
have three mitres. 1883 Fairholt's Costume II. Gloss. 286 
The row of strawberry leaves around the modern arch- 
bishop’s mitre is an invention of modern engravers. 1894 
Woodward Eccles. Her. 101 The mitre of the Bishops of 
Durham is represented as rising out of a ducal coronet. 

e. slang. A hat. 

1896 Farmer & Henley Slang, Mitre (University), a hat. 

3 . Used as the name of various taverns and 
hotels, etc., as the Mitre Tavern, a famous place 
of resort in Shakspere’s time. Also attrib. 

1608 Middleton Mad World v. H, This will be a True 
feast, a right Miter supper. 1611 Barry Ram-Alley H. D 3, 
Meete me straite At the Myter doore in Fleet-street. 1633 
Rowley Match at Midn. n. E 3, Come, weele. .to the Miter 
in Bredstreete, weele make a mad night on’t. x 65 x -6 Wood 
City of Oxford (O.H.S.) III. 152 This High-German, .fell 
sick at his arrival, in the Miter inne. 

4 . + a. The * head ’ or * cap 5 of an alembic. Ohs. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 139 Like as in a Lim- 
beck, th’ heat of Fire Raiseth a Vapour, which still mount- 
ing higher To the Still’s top; when th’ odoriferous sweat 
Above that Miter can no further get, It softly thickning, 
falleth drop by drop. 

b. A cowl for a chimney {Cent. Diet. 1890), 

5 . Hist, A base coin current in Ireland during 
the last half of the 13th c. (see quot.). 

1749 J. Simon Irish Coins 15 note, Other foreign coins 
called Mitres, Lionines, . . Eagles, &c. from the stamp or 
figures impressed on them, were.. uttered here for pennies, 
though not worth half a penny. 

6 . Conch. A mitre-shell. 

1840 Swainson Malacology 98 The Mitrinse , or mitres, 
where the spire is always acute [etc.]. x86i Carpenter 
in Rep. Smithsonian Inst, for 1860, 180 Family Fascio- 
lariadse (Tulip-shells and Mitres). 

7 . attrib. and Comb.-, mitre-bearer, -golf, -super- 
stition ; mitre-crowned \ -missing, -shaped adjs. ; 
mitre-wise adv. ; mitre-flower, 1 a plant of the 
genus Cyclamen'' {Cent. Did. 1890); mitre- 
mushroom, an edible mushroom {Helvetia crispa), 
so called from the shape of the pileus; mitre- 
shell, any one of numerous species of marine uni- 
valve shells of the genus Mitra (the shape in some 
species resembles that of a mitre) ; mitre-snake, 
‘a slender colubrine serpent (genus Contid), espe- 
cially C. episcopa, of the Mexican borderland’ 
(Funk’s Stand. Diet. 1895). 

1833 Willis Pencillings I. xviii. 127 The long train of 
proctors, ..’’mitre-hearers, and incense-bearers. 1883 W. J. 
Fitzpatrick Life T. N. Burke I. 17 Dr, Butler . . ’mitre- 
crowned, singing the High Mass at St. Finbar’s. 1820 
Mjlman Fill ferns, (1821) 114 The breastplate gems, and 
the pure ’mitre-gold, Shine lamplike. 1840 L. Hunt Dram. 
Whs. Wycherley, Congreve , etc., Biog. Congreve p. xxxiii, 
Bravo, Doctor Young 1 With leave of thy very gloomy, 
‘’mitre-missing, and most erroneous ‘Night Thoughts ’ [etc.]. 
1834 Lindley St h. Bat. ix. 136 c, Helvetia crista (the ’’Mitre 
Mushroom), 17 66 Genii. Mag. Apr. 169/1 The ’’mitre shap’d 
aloe, 1753 Chambers Cycl.Snpp. App., *Mitre-shell, the 
English name of the smooth and slender buccinum, with 
a split rostrum, a 1628 F.Gkevil Sidney ii. (1652) 30 To 
binde this ’Miter-superstition with the reall cords of truth. 
166a GREENHALGH in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 111, IV. 280 A 
very light cap with its corners standingstreight and upwards, 
’mitre wise, 1844 Thackeray May Gambols Wks. 1900 
XIII. 442 The dinner- table set out, the napkins folded 
mitrewise. 

Mitre (moptaa), sb . 2 Also miter. [Of some- 
what uncertain origin : peril., as is usually assumed, 
a transferred use of prec., but the development of 
sense is not easy to explain. 

Possibly there may be a reference to the early form of 
the episcopal mitre, which had a vertical band bisecting a 
rectilinear angle at the top.] 

1 . In Joinery and other mechanical arts: A joint 
(also mitre-joint) in which the line or plane of 
junction makes an angle of 45 0 with the side of 
each of the two pieces joined, so that the adjacent 
sides meet in a right angle ; the shaped end or 
edge of a piece of material intended to form such 
a joint with another ; an angle or slope of 45 0 . 
Now sometimes applied to any joint in which the 
angle made by the sides of the joined pieces is bi- 
sected by the line of junction. 

Keyed mitre : a mitre-joint strengthened by the insertion 


MITES. 

of keys (Key sb. 9). Lapped mitre : a combination of the 
lap and mitre joints. 

1678 Moxon Mech, Exerc. iv. 60 By Miters are meant the 
joining of two pieces of wood, so as the Joynt makes half a 
Square. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II, Mitre, in Archi- 
tecture, is the Workmen’s Term for an Angle tnat is just 
45 degrees, or half a right one ; and if it be a quarter of a 
Right Angle, they call it a. Half Mitre. 1823 J. Nichol- 
son Opcrat. Mechanic 589 A lapped mitre. 1850 Parkers 
Gloss. Archit., Mitre , the line formed by the meeting of 
mouldings or other surfaces, which intersect or intercept each 
other at an angle. 1876 Eucycl. Brit. IV. 489/1 A keyed 
mitre. t88o Coach Builders' Art Jrnl. I. 71, I drive all 
home, and cut the mitres and joims on the body single- 
handed, thus making a better job by single saw cut than 
can be obtained by solid mitre made at bench. 1882 J. 
Lukin Picture Frame Making 2 These [mouldings] need 
only be sawn to a mitTe or angle of 43 deg. xgox T. Black's 
lllustr. Carp, y Build., Home Handicrafts 28 The amateur 
measures off four pieces for the sides of his quadrangle [jtc. 
the frame], allowing for the mitre. igo2 A. Morrison Hole 
in Wall 337 Now a lock of that sort joins in an angle or 
mitre at the middle, where the two sides meet like a valve, 
pointing to resist the tide. 

2 . Short for mitre-square. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. v. 85 As the Square is made to 
strike an Angle of 90 Degrees, and the Miter an Angle of 45 
degrees, so the Bevil [etc.]. 1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss, s.v. 
Bevel, The make and use of it [jc. the bevel] are much the 
same as those of the common square and mitre, except that 
those are fixed, the first at an angle of ninety degrees and 
the second at forty-five. 1877 Amateur Handicraft 77 
The carpenter’s Try-square, T-Square and Mitre. 1884 
Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1890 in Century Diet. 

3 . Short for mitre-wheel. 

1844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 291 When it happens that 
..the wheels y, fig. 322, are.. mitres. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. fig. 3182 d, Miters. 

4 . = Gusset 2. (Cf. Mitre v . 2 3.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 305 In 
dividing the stitches to form the Gusset or Mitre, place 
double the number [etc.]. 1892 Daily News 10 Mar. 2/4 
There are no buttons at the back [of the overcoat], hut a 
finish is lent by mitres being worked in. 

5 . Comb., mitie-aroh, the curve formed by the 
mitre or junction of two curved surfaces, as 
in groining, etc. ; mitre-bevel = mitre-square ; 
mitre-block, board, (a) a joiner’s mitre box; (/;) 
= mitre shooting-board ; mitre box, a joiner’s 
templet with kerfs or guides for the saw in cutting 
material for mitre-joints ; also, a similar tool for 
mitring printers’ rules ; mitre-bracket, each of the 
angle-brackets in the bracketing of a moulded cor- 
nice ; mitre-cap, a cap of a newel terminating a 
handrail to which it is mitred; mitre-clamp, a 
clamp with mitred ends; hence mitre-clamped ; 
mitre-cramp, a cramp to secure a glued mure- 
joint while it is drying ; mitre-cut, ‘ a groove cut 
in the surface of plate-glass for ornamentation’ 
{Cent. Did. 1890) having a bottom angle of nearly 
90° ; mitre-dovetail, dovetailing, a combination 
of the mitre and dovetail joints; also attrib .; 
(cross) mitre drain (see quot. 1838) ; mitre- 
gauge (see quot. 1873) ; mitre-iron, -jack (see 
quois.) ; mitre-joint (see sense 1); so mitre- 
jointed. a., furnished with a mitre-joint; mitre- 
line, any line which bisects a mitre-joint ; mitre- 
machine = milring - machine ; mitre - plane 1 
[Plane jA 2 ], a plane having the iron set obliquely 
across the face of the stock ; mitre-plane 2 [Plane 
jA a j, the plane in which the mitre-joint lies ; mitre 
post, each of the chamfered outer posts of a pair 
of lock-gates which, when closed, present an angu- 
lar face to the stream ; mitre rule, a plasterers’ 
tool (see quot.) ; mitre-s mating a., (ofa valve) that 
has an annular seating turned to an angle of 43°; 
mitre shooting-board, a shooting-board used in 
chamfering the edges of wood ; mitre sill, the sill 
of a lock-gate which presents an angular face to 
the stream when closed; mitre square, a ‘square’ 
with the blade set immovably at an angle of 45 0 
for striking lines on something to be mitred, also 
sometimes applied to the bevel ; mitre-valve, a 
puppet valve having its face and seat inclined 45 0 
to its axis ; mitre-wheel, each of a pair of bevelled 
cog-wheels, the axes of which are at right angles, 
and which have their teeth set at an angle of 45° 

1725 W. Halfpenny Sound Building 16 To find the Angle, 
or ’Mitre An.h of a ., Groin. 185. Diet. Archit. (Arch. 
Publ. Soc.) s. v. Bevel, [An instrument] which answers for a 
square, a common bevel, and a ’mitre-bevel of forty-five 
degrees. 1846 Hoi.tzafffel Turning If. 503 ’Mitre block; 
1871 Aveling Carpentry y Join. 6% A saddle or block, 
known as a Mitre-block or box. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl , *Mitre Board. 1888 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. 
Engin., Mitre Board, 1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. v. 88 
Another way. .of Drawing, or striking out of Squares, Miters, 
and several Bevils .. is with a Tool called a ’Miter Box. 
1875-84 Knight Diet. Mech., Miter-box. 1725 W. Half- 
penny Sound Building 14 To find the . . ’Mitre-Bracket 
ofa Cove. 1820 P. Nicholson Staircases y Handrails 7 
’Mitre-cap, .is a block of wood, turned to some agreeable 
figure, .used in dog-legged stairs to terminate the handrail. 
185. Did, Archit. (Arch. Publ. Soc.) s.v. Clamp , ’Mitre 
clamp. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 602 Boards 
keyed and clamped, mortise-clamped, and ’mitre-clamped. 
2847 Smeaton Builder's Man. 90 The last method to b*» 
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mentioned, .may be termed ^mitre-dovetail grooving. *873 
Takn Trcdgold's Carpentry 240 ’'Mitre-dovetailing. 1838 
Civil Eng, 4 Arch. Jrnl. I. 97/2 Other drains are made 
under the roadway which, from their form, are termed cross 
* mitre drains. Their plan is in shape like the letter V... 
The construction of mitre drains is [etc.]. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech ., * Miter-gage, a gage to determine the angleof a miter- 
joint in picture-frames, moldings, etc. 1894 Hasluck 
Woodworker's Handr-bk. xiii. 121 The use of an adjustable 
mitre gauge. 1843 Holtzapffei. Turning I. 197 [A faggot 
of iron] made of a round bar in the center, and a group of 
bars of angular section, called * mitre iron, around the same. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mach. Suppl,, * Miter Jack , a templet 
used in making and fitting all kinds of small miters on 
moldings. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 367/2 [A plane] 
for the fitting and framing of *Miter and Bevil Joynts. 
1791. Smeaton Edystone. L, p. 196 The mitre joint of two 
contiguous bars. ibid. § 276, I chose them to be *mitre- 
jointed at the angles. 1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. v. 85 A 
*Miter line. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 155 The cutting 
of the louvres, which a boy does on a '‘mitre machine. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury m. 367/2 The *Miter Plain. 1894 
C. P. B. Shelley Workshop Appl. 44 Mitre-planes, .are 
intended for planing across the grain. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 173 The upper mouldings are mitred together, 
so that the *initre-p!ane maybe perpendicular to the hori- 
zon. 1838 F, W. Simms' Fnbl. Wks. Gt. Brit. ii. 6 The 
gates are made water tight at the *mitre posts, by being 
rubbed dry the one upon the other. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. 
XXV. 177/1 The ‘mitre or joint rule is eighteen inches long 
by three inches wide, and about an inch thick, bevelled off 
to a thin edge about an inch wide. 1888 Hasluck Model 
Engin. Handybk. in The *initre-seating cone-valves .. 
are often considered easier to make than the ball valves. 
1903 Cassells Cycl. Mechanics VI. 167/2 A *mitre shoot- 
ing board. 1841 Brees Gloss. Civ. Engin. s. v. Lock, 
The bottom framings, against which the gates are shut, are 
called *mitre sills. 1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. v. 84 The 
*Miter square . . is used for striking a Miter tine, as the 
Square is to strike a square line. 1830 Archmol. Prut. 
VII. 403 What is technically called a mitre square. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mack., * Miter-valve. 1833 Loudon Encycl. 
Archil. Gloss., * Mitre wheel. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm. 
II. 295 Each of the screws is mounted with a small mitre- 
wheel. 

Mitre (limitsi), v) [f. Mitre jA 1 ; cf. early 
mocl.F. milrer, mittrer, Sp., I’g. tnitrar, It. 
mitrare, mitriare (Baretti), Olt. met rare, raed.L. 
mitriire .] traits. To confer or bestow a mitre 
upon, to raise to a rank to which the dignity of 
wearing a mitre belongs. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
mitred , invested with something by way of mitre. 

C1380 Wycuf Sel. Wks. III. 23 Bischopis mytrid wijx two 
hornys figuren bat pei schulden born good ensamnple putte 
be folk fro vicis to virtues. C1440 Promfi. Parv. 341/1 
Mytryn, mitro. 1801 Coleridge in C. K. Paul W, Godwin 
(18741 If- 74 ^ was once clothed and mitred with flame. 
1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 332 Mitred with a wreath Of 
nightshade. 1891 C. E. Norton Dante's Pur gat. xxvii. 176 
Wherefore thee over thyself I crown and mitre. 

Mitre (nwi-Oi), vA Also miter, ff. Mitre rA 2 ] 

1 . tram. To join with a mitre-joint ; to make a 
mitre-joint in; to cut or shape (the end of a piece 
of material) to a mitre. Also with away, up. To 
mitre the square : to bisect the angle of a joint. 

1731 [implied in Mitring vbl. sb. ]. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty xii. 172 The profile out-tine of some corner of it [«•. 
the moulding] where it is ‘ mitered as the joiners term it. 
1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1122 The slates to be all 
close-mitred, when two planes meet against a diagonal line, 
they are said to be mitred. . 1842 Gwi.lt Archit. § 2283 
(1859) 607 Steps and risers mitred to cut string, and dove- 
tailed to balusters, c 1830 Rttdim. Navig. (Weale) 116 They 
are. .mitred into the gunwale. 1875 Carpentry $ Join. 65 
Such work as mitring up a box. i88x YoungAV. Man his 
own Mech. § 452 The edges are bevelled or mitred away, 
b. intr. To form a mitre, meet in a mitre-joint. 

1820 P. Nicholson Staircases y Handrails 28 The part 
that mitres upon the riser below. 187s Encycl. Brit. II. 
467/2 A moulding returned upon itself at right angles is 
said to mitre. In joinery the ends of any two pieces of wood 
of corresponding form cut off at 45 0 necessarily abut upon one 
another so as to form a right angle, and are said to mitre. 

2 . a. Bookbinding, b. Printing. See quots. 

1875 [cf. Mitred ppl.a. a ], 1880 Zaehnsdorf Bookbinding 

xxii. 119 As a general rule morocco is always mitred. Ibid. 
121 Carefully mitreing the corners where any lines are used. 
1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. Mitre, to diarnfer : . the ends of 
rules in order that they may join closely in forming a border. 

3 . Needlework. To make an angle in (a straight 
strip or band, etc.) by cutting out a three-cornered 
piece and uniting the resulting edges. 

1880 Plain Hints Needlework 27 To make corners of a hem 
..they should be ‘mitred’. 

Mitre, obs. form of Metre w. 

Mitred (martaid), ppl. a) [f. Mitre sb) and 
v) -t -ED. Cf. med.L. mitrdlus.] 

1 . Entitled or privileged to wear a mitre. Mitred 
abbot (~ med.L. abbas mitratus) ; an abbot in- 
vested by the pope with the privilege of wearing 
a mitre; hence mitred abbey (med.L. beneficium 
milratum), an abbey ruled by a mitred abbot. 

In England before the Reformation the mitred abbots 
were members of the House of Lords. 

c 1380 [see Mitre ».']. 1393 Langu P. PI C. V. xg3 More 
ban al by niarchauns ober by mytrede bisshopes, 0(w 
lumbardes of lukes bat Ivuen by lone as Iewes, 1350 Bale 
Eng. pa f aides 1 1. Eiij, Whiche of themshuid be highest in 
that mitred kingdonie of idlenesse. 1560 JDaus tr, Sleidane's 
Comm. 368 The bishops . , and . . a few other mitred men. 
1638 Bramhall Con seer. Bps. vi. 139 One Bishop and two 
Mitred Abbats. a x66t Futtm Worthies, Yorks, (1662) n. 
190 Selby, where after he [Henry] founded a Mitred-Abby, 
*759 Dilwokth Pope 67 The bishop related that con- 


ference to a friend of his, a dignified but not a mitred clergy- 
man. 1830 Westm. Rev. XII. 473 The methodist parson 
and the mitred bishop. 1878 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. 
xx. 445 The mitred and parliamentary abbeys were not 
identical. 

2 . W earing or adorned with a mitre. 

01420 Lydg. Story op Thebes 4106 As a bisshop, mytred, 
in his stalle. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliv. 300 Bisshops 
reuessed and myterecl with senscers to welcome the kyng. 
1362 in Rep. on P'oedera E. II. 48 The impure assembue 
of those shaven fathers, those myteryd and redd-hattyd 
fellowes [at Trent]. 1637 Milton Lycidas 112 He shook 
his Miter’d locks, and stem bespake. 1687 Dryden H ind <y 
P. 1. 202 Your fangs you fastened on the mitred crown. 179° 
Burke Fr. Rev. 133 We will have her [if. religion] to exalt 
her mitred front in courts and parliaments. 1805 Southey 
Madocin W. xv, The mitred Baldwin, in his hand Holding 
a taper, at the altar stood. 1850 Tymms Bury Wills (Cam- 
den) 229 A leaden token., bears on the obverse a mitred 
head. 1863 J. R. Walbran Mem. Fountains Abbey (bur- 
tees) 147 The abbot robed and mitred., standing under a m* 
foliated canopy. 

Tb. Bearing a representation of a mitre, rare. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) IL 464. I see the mitred 
coach come rolling along. 1772-9 W Mason Eng . Garden 
tv. 106 The fane conventual there is dimly seen, I he mitred 
window, and the cloister pale. 

3 . Formed like a mitre ; having a mitre-shaped 
apex; Nat. Hist, in specific names (*•* mod.L. 
mitratus'). 

a 1547 Surrey AEneid iv. 277 With mitred hats, with 
oynted bush and beard, i860 Chamb. Encycl. s. v. Basilisk, 
The Mitred or Hooded Basilisk ( Basiliscus mitratus), a. 
native of the tropical parts of America. 2887 Hay Brit. 
Fungi 140 Helvelia lacunasa, the Mitred Helvel. 1897 
H. O. Forbes iland-bk. Primates II. 137 The mitred 
langur, Semnopithecus mitratus. 

Mitred (moi-taid), ppl. a A [f. Mitre vA + 
-ED.] In the senses of the verb. 

1775 Ash, Mitred , cut off at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
1832 Sky ring's Builders' Prices 18 Mitred and glued 
borders. 1842 Gwilt Archit, § 2285 (1839) 607 If grooved for 
balusters, circular, .mitred and turned caps, such to be men- 
tioned. 1847 Smeaton Builder's Mast. 90 Fig, 26 represents 
a still neater dovetail; and, as the edges are mitred to- 
gether, is termed a mitred dovetail, i860 Burn Gloss. 
Techn. Terms Building 7 Mitred Borders , narrow widths 
of boarding placed round the front hearths to fireplaces. 
1871 Ritigwalt's Amer. Encycl. Printing, Mitred Rules. 
187s Knight Diet. Mech., Mitered. ( Bookbinding ). Said of 
a fillet ornamentation when the lines unite exactly at their 
junction without overrunning. 1880 Zaehnsdorf Book- 
binding xnn. 119 This [finishing with a full gilt back] is done 
in two ways, a ‘run up’ back and a ‘mitred’ back. 1903 
Westm. Gaz. 16 May 3/2 Perpendicular mitred lines of in- 
sertion on the skirt. 

Mitre-WOrt (msrtatw-sut). [f. Mitbe sb) + 
Wort.] A book-name for the genus Mitella. 
False mitre-wort : a plant of the genus Tiarella. 

1843-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lect. Bot. App. 176/2 Tiarella 
cordtfolia, (mitre- wort). 1836 Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 145 
Mitella, Mitre-wort. Tiarella, False Mitre-wort. 

Mitridat(e, obs. forms of Mithridate. 
Mitriform (mai-trifjjim), a. [ad. mod.L. 
mitriformis, f. mitra Mitre sb)- : see -form.] 
a. Bot. Resembling or shaped like a mitre; 
conical, hollow, and open at the base, the base 
being sometimes irregularly indented ; applied to 
the ealyptra of mosses and to certain fruits, b. 
Conch. Shaped like a mitre-shell. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 322 The mitriform ealyptra. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 446/2 [Of shells] Mitriform; spire 
produced, conic. 1881 R. B. Watsonw Jrnl. Linn. Soc. 
XV. 404 Shell, — high, mitriform, biconicai. 

Mitring (msi-t’rir)), vbl. sb. [f. Mitre » 2 + 
-ingLJ The action of Mitre vA in its various 
senses; also toner, the shaped end of a piece pre- 
pared to be mitred with another. 

1731 W, Halfpenny Perspective 31 The Mitering of the 
under side of every Square, .must be drawn from the Point 
of Sight. 1778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. a) 1 . 618 The thickness of 
the bracket, with its mitring to the riser. 1832 Seidel 
Organ 158 Sometimes pipes require even a repeated miter- 
ing This mitering greatly influences the, . tone of a pipe. 

D. attrib., as mitring tool-, also mitring block, 
board, box, saw, etc. = mitre block, board, etc. j 
mitring-machine (see quots.). 

1843 Encycl. Metrop , XXV. 177/1 Tools used by the 
plasterer,.. There are also various mitring tools of iron or 
steel. 1871 A’ ing'valt's Amer. Encycl. Printing, Miiring 
Box, _a box used to facilitate the operation of cutting 
material that is to bemitred. Ibid., Mitring^ Machines, 
various machines made for the purpose of mitring rules 
neatly and accurately 1873 Knight Old. Mech., Mitering- 
machine { Joinery), a machine for mitering or slanting the 
ends of pieces which are to be united by a miter-joint, 1873 
Carpentry Join, 39 The Mitreing Box . . is used to cut 
pieces of moulding at the right angle for picture and other 
frames, 

t Mrtrous, a. nonce-wd, [f. Mitre sb. + -00s.] 
Relating to a mitre or bishopric, 

1791 Huddesford Sal mag., Monody Death of Dick 737 
When soft reclines in velvet pomp supreme Divinity, en- 
tranc'd in mitrous dream. 

Mitry (martri), a. Her. [f. Mitbe sb. + -yL] 
Charged with a number of mitres. 

1847 Gloss. Her., Mitry . The word occurs in blazoning 
a bordure charged with eight mitres. 1889 ’Eixw Dict. Her, 

Mitt (mit). Also mit. Chiefly in pi. 
[Shortened from Mitten jA] 

L *■ Mitten sb. a. . 


1763 Uitiv. Mag. XXXVII. 324/2 Silk mitts, and silk 
gloves. 1795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Lousiaa v. Wks. 1812 I. 
304 Transform an old silk stocking into mits. 18x1 Ora y 
Juliet I. 42 Dudley laughed, and took hold of her cherry 
fingers, that peeped out of her mils. 1828 Scott Aunt 
Marg. Mirr. Introd., The black silk gloves, or mitts. 185s 
Caial. Gt. Exhib. II. 575 Lace mitts, a 1876 Ht.Martineau 
Antobiog. I. 37 The long mits she wore. 

transf. 1886 Pop. Sci. Monthly Nov. 208 The hands and 
forearms of the women are tattooed with mitts, as in tire 
Marshall Islands. 1903 Daily Record <S- Mail 30 Dec. 7 
A novel device, .for persons who do not knowhow to swim. 
It consists of a mitt or gauntlet. ..When fitted to the hand 
it forms webs between the fingers and the thumb. Ibid., 
An elastic band which fastens the mitt to the wrist, 

2. = Mitten 1. •(* Also slang, a glove. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Mitts, gloves. 1812 J. Smyth 
Pract. of Customs { 1821) 214 Waste Silk.. may. .be spun to 
make stockings, mits, &c.but they will be coarse and ordinary. 
1856 Kane A ret. Explor. II. i. 24 Mitts of seal skin well 
wadded with sledge-straw. 1867 Smytii Sailor's Word-bk., 
Milts, a protection for the hands, covering the thumb in 
one space and the fingers in another, so that men wearing 
them can still handle ropes. 

3 . MS. slang, a. A hand. b. A big milt : a 
mode of swindling at cards (see quot. 1905); 
hence a municipal scheme undertaken with a view 
to the private advantage of its promoters. 

190X H. M°Hugh John Henry 10 I’m sitting on the sofa 
with one mitt lying carelessly on the family album and the 
other bunched around a $1.70 cane. 1903 Daily Chron. 
27 May 7/2 A ‘ big mit,’ . . is a big bopdle_ game, a graft. 
X905 Blackao. Mag. Jan. 137/1 At the ‘ big mitt’ game alone, 
an ingenious method of swindling by means of a stacked, 
hand at stud poker, a vast profit was made. 

Mittain(e, mittan, obs. iorms of Mitten. 
t Mittane. Ac. Obs. rare. Also my Wane, 
myttaine. [Of obscure origin ; cf. Mittell.] 
A bird of prey, a kind of hawk. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 12 Forsett is ay the falconis 
kynd, Bot euir the mittane [v.r. myttell] is hard in mynd. 
Joid. xxxiii. 73 The myttane and Sanct Martynis fovvle. 

Mitted (mi’ted), ppl. a. [f. Mitt + -ed 2 ] 
Wearing mitts or mittens. 

1893 Atlantic Monthly Feb. 135/ 1 Reaching in deftly with 
mitted arms. 

t Mittell, Sc. Obs. rare. Forms: 5 mybtal, 
mytall, 6 myttell. [Of obscure origin : cf. Mit- 
tane.] ‘ A bird of prey of the hawk kind 5 (Jam.). 

1437 Sc. Ads Jas. If, c. 32 (18x4) II. 31 V];er foulys of 
reif as ernys bussardes gleddes and myitalles [v.r. (1566) 
mittaiis]. 1300-20 [see Mittane]. 

Mitten (mi-tan). Forms: 4-5 meteyn(e, 
metayn, myteyn(e, mytan, -en, 5 meting, 
5-6 myttan, -en, 5, 7-8 mittain, 6 mytayne, 
myttayn, mytton, 6-8 mitton, 6, 8-9 mit- 
tan, 7 mittaine, 7- mittin, -ing, 6- mitten, 
[a. F. mitaine (from 12th c.), of obscure origin; 
cf. F. miton gauntlet (16th c.), mitten (1738 in 
Littre), also Fr. dial, mile mitten, and med.L. 
(13th c.) mitana, mit anna mitten, mit a ?mitten.] 
1 . A covering for the hand, differing from a 
glove in having no divisions for the fingers, but 
provided with a separate receptacle for the thumb ; 
worn either for warmth, or (e. g. by hedgers and 
other workmen) to protect the hand from injury or 
pain in handling something. Also (now dial . : see 
Eng. Dial. Did.) applied to a thick winter glove. 

_ C1386 Chaucer Pard. Frol. 45 Hejiat his hand wol putte 
in this Mitayn He shal haue multipliyng of his grayn. 
C1394 P. PI. Credo 428 Twey myteynes, as mete, maad all 
of cioutes ; pe fyngers weren for-werd, and ful of fen honged. 
ci 420 Pallad.on Husb. 1. 1167 And botis, cokirs, myttens 
[ L. manicas de pellibus ] mot we were. 1488 in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) II. 393 A pare of metingis for hunting. 1313 
Barclay Eglogesiv, (1570) Ciij/i His furred mittens were of 
acurresskin. 1563 Homilies it. Excess of A pparel 1x4 b, He 
that ruffleth in his.. corked slippers, trimme buskins, and 
warme mittons, is more redy to chyil for colde, then the 
poore laboUryng man. a 1623 Fletcher Love'sCure ii. i, Let 
not thy mittens abate the talons of thy authority, but gripe 
theft and whoredom wheresoever thou meet’st ’em. 1634 
Peacham Gentl. Exerc . n. vii. 126 December must be ex- 
pressed with a horrid and fearefull aspect, . . at his backe 
a bundle of Holly, . . holding in furd Mittens the signe of 
Capricornus. 1662 Plymouth Col. Roc. (1853) IV. xz There 
was found his capp, with ins staffe and one mitring. 1667 
Pepys Diary ax Jan., The Swede's Resident .. came to us 
out of bed in his furred mittens and furred cap. 1729 
T. Consett Pres. St. Ck. Russ. 157 note, The vulgar people 
.. with their .. gloves on, which are almost as iarge and 
strong as a hedger’s mittins. 174a Middleton in Phil. 
7 'rans. XLII. 161 A large Pair of Beaver Mittings 
which reach up as high as our Elbows. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxi. Hastily and confusedly searching for his worsted 
mittans and staff. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iii, {The 
crew] can get their wet mittens and stockings dried. 1884 
Baby’s mitten [see Combination 10]. 
fig. phrase. 166a J. Owen Anintadv. Fiat Lux 311 Such 
stupid blockheads, as to be imposed on with Sophistry, 
that they may feel through a pair of Mittens. 

Tb. Phrases. To cast ones mitten : to offer 
a challenge (cf. Gauntlet 1 1 c). To claw up 
or lay up (a person’s) ?nittens (Sc.) : to give the 
finishing stroke to, to kill (cf. Claw v. 8). To 
handle without mittens : to treat unmercifully. 

1 589 . N ashe Martins Months Minde G 4, I cast him here 
my Mitten vpcm the quarrel!. X678 Ray Prov. (ed. 2) 76 
To handle without mittins. 1699 R. L'Estrange Erasnt. 

I Colloq.ftyxi) 178 He. handled the B.everend Fathers with- 

I out Mittens. X74 s Fokbks Jrnl. fr. Loud, in Ajax, etc. 
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(1755) 30 They may come to lay up my mittens, an' ding 
me yavii, an’ as styth as gin I had been elf-shot, 
e. Her. 

1688 R. Holme A rmoury iii. xviii. (Roxb.) 110/1 He 
beareth Gules, a left hand Male Mitton. .proper. 

d. slang, pi. (a) The hands. (/;) Boxing-gloves. 

18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Mittens, the hands. 1839 
Hotteus Slang Diet., Mittens, fists. 1883 J. Greenwood 
Odd People 56 That’s their mittens they’ve got tied up in 
that hankercher. They’re fighting coves. 

2. A sort of glove of lace or knitted work cover- 
ing the forearm, wrist, and part of the hand, but 
not extending over the fingers ; much worn by 
women at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and lately revived. Now more commonly Mitt. 

1 753 Johnson, Mittens, gloves that cover the arm without 
covering the fingers. 1762 Ann, Reg. 162 Their chief busi- 
ness was making silk nets, purses, and mittins. 1795 Wol- 
cqt (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 187 On week- 
days were black worsted mittens worn ; Black silk on Sun- 
days did her arms adorn. 1824 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. 1. 
223 The sleeves came down just below the elbow, and were 
finished by a narrow white ruffle meeting her neat mittens. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, iii, ‘ Hem 1 ’ said Miss La Creevy, 
coughing delicately behind her black silk mitten, 
b. transf. See quot. 

[1899 Cf. mitten-wise, 3 below.] 1900 Daily Mail 5 Feb. 
7/1 The sleeve in its full diess adaptation is called the 
mitten because it falls from the shoulder, though it is at- 
tached to the bodice underneath the arm, and covers the 
hand right down to the knuckles. 

3. Phrase ( slang or eolloq.). To get the mitten : 
of a lover, to be dismissed or rejected; hence, in 
wider application, to be dismissed from any office 
or position. Similarly, to give (a person) the mitten. 

1838 J. C. Neal Chaecoal Sk. (Bartlett), Young gentle- 
men that have got the mitten.. always sigh. 1848 Lowell 
Fable for Critics 936 Here conies Dana,. .Who’ll be going 
to write what’ll never be written Till the Muse, ere he 
thinks of it, gives him the mitten. 1851 [B. H. Hall] Col- 
lege Words 209 Mitten. At the Collegiate Institute of In- 
diana, a student who is expelled is said to get. the mitten. 
1867 O.W. Holmes Guard. A ngetxxx iii, Some said that Susan 
bad given her young man the mitten, meaning thereby that 
she had signified that his services as a suitor were dispensed 
with. 1884 Punch 1 Mar. 108/2 Lifeboat hands who are 
found shrinking, Or with fear of danger smitten. Get, not 
medals, but the mitten. 

4. attrih. and Comb., mitten-gauntlet, - sleeve , 
-wise (adv.) ; mitten-beaver, the skin of a beaver 
used for making mittens [cf. F. mitaine inferior 
beaver-skins] ; mitten-mill, a fight with boxing- 
gloves. 

1744 A. Dobbs Countries Adjacent to Hudson’s Bay 26 
The eight is the ’Mittain Beaver, cut out for that Purpose 
to make Mittains, to preserve them from the Cold. 1898 
A rchxol. Alliance XIX. in. 246 The hands are covered 
with plate '’'mitten-gauntlets having gads and cuffs. 1859 
Matsell Vocab. s-v. (Farmer), * Mitten- mill. 1813 J. N. 
Brewer Beauties Eng. <$■ Wales XII. 11. ii. 146 A woman. . 
with, .’mitten sleeves, a belt and cordon. 1899 IV estm. 
Getz. 22 Dec. 3/1 When a lace sleeve, instead of having 
actual mittens, is brought ’mitten-wise over the hand. 

Hence Mi'tten v., U. S., trans., to ‘give the 
mitten ’ to. 

1873 Carleton Farm Ball. 10 Once, when I was young 
as you, and not so smart, perhaps, For me she mittened a 
lawyer, and several other chaps. 

Mittened (mrond), a. [f. Mitten sb. + -ed 2 .] 
Furnished with, or wearing, mittens. 

1834 Ht. Martineau Farters ii. 20 Jane settled herself, 
aproned, shawled, and mittened, at her desk. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss, s. v., ‘ A mitten’d cat catches no mice ’. 1893 Kipling 
2 nd Jungle-Bk. 162 The girl, .laid her mittened hand., to 
the ice floor of the hut. 

1* Mi’ttent, a. Path. Obs. [a. L. mittent-em, 
pr. pple. of mittere to send.] Said of the organ or 
part supposed to send peccant ‘ humours ’ to another. 

1661 Lovell Hist. A nun. <$- Min. 367 It’s cured, by., 
evacuating corrupted humours and helping mittent parts. 
1676 Wiseman Chirnrg. Treat, n. v. 179 Vicious Humours 
peccant in quantity or quality are either thrust forth by the 
Part mittent, . .or attracted by the Part recipient. 1684 tr. 
Bond’s Merc. Comfiit, xvm. 631 We must consider whether 
the part mittent [ L. pars mittens] of the Humour to the 
Stomach be less noble than the part suscipient. 

Mittilate, Sc. form of Mutilate. 

II Mittimus (mltinufe), sb. [L. mittimus ‘we 
send the first word of the writ in Latin.] 

1. Law. A warrant under the hand and. seal of 
a justice of the peace or other proper officer, 
directed to the keeper of a prison, ordering him to 
receive into custody and hold in safe-keeping, until 
delivered in due course of law, the person sent and 
specified in the warrant. 

<11591 Greene and Pt. Conny-Catching Wks. (Grosart) 
X. 132 The knight, .bad him |>c. his clerk] make a mittimus 
to send the Tinker to prison. 1625 Massinger New Way 
v. i, Take a Mittimus, And carry him to Bedlam. 1681 
W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 486 Send him away 
with a Mittimus to the house of Correction. 1728 Van br. 
& Cib .Prov. Hush. v. 98 No words, Sir; a Wife, or a Mit- 
timus. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. (1783) 15 Some warrants 
and mittimuses ready fill’d up. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 
(1834) I. 642, I never sign a mittimus to the house of cor- 
rection, but bad much rather it were done by somebody else. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, II. vi. i, Clapped in prison by mit- 
timus and indictment of Feuillant Justices. Z849MACAULAY 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 320 The heir of an estate often, .scarce 
attained learning enough to sign his name to a Mittimus, 
t b. (See quot. 1641 .) Obs. 


1464 Rolls ofParlt. V. 516/1 Doo to he made, oure Writt’ 1 
of a Mittimus unto the Trcsourer and Barons of oure Ex- 
chequier. 1641 Tennis de la Ley 204 Mittimus is a Writ 
by which Records are transferred from one Court to another. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., 
Mittimus, in law, a writ, by which records are ordered to 
be transferred from one court to another; sometimes imme- 
diately, as out of the King's Bench into the Exchequer ; and 
sometimes bya certiorari into theChancery,and from thence 
by a mittimus into another court, 
c. transf. and fig. 

1638 Nabbes Cuz/. Gard. v. vi. 71 Warr. . . I sweare I under- 
stand it no more then Ignoramus himselfe. Ralph. Make 
his Mittimus and send him to schoole. 1642 Bp. Hal \-Free 
Prisoner vii. in Three Tractates (1646) 1,23 Never was 
there a more close prisoner then my soul is fer the time to 
my body;.. which since it’s first Mittimus, never stir'd out 
from this strait room. 1681 Flavel Meth. Grace xxxii. 
540 His mittimus is already made for hell. <21708 Beveridge 
Priv. Th. 1. (1816) 164 How runs the mittimus, whereby he 
is pleased to send me to the dungeon of afflictions. 

2. eolloq. A dismissal from office or situation; 
a notice to quit ( dial. ). To get one’s mittimus: 
to be dismissed; also, to get one’s ‘ quietus’. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Xjb, Out of two Noble- 
mens houses he had his Mittimus of ye may be gone. 1668 
R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (170S) 88 He had his Mittimus, 
and took the Left-hand way at parting. 1850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pampk., Jesuitism 15 Ignatius’s black militia 
..have got their mittimus to_ Chaos again. 1857 Kingsley 
Two Y, Ago I. i. 24 He got his mittimus by one ofSchauiyl’s 
bullets. 

3. A jocular designation for a magistrate. 

1630 Randolph Conceited Peddler Wks. (1875) 38, I am 
no Justice of Peace, for I swear, by the honesty of a Mitti- 
mus, the venerable Bench ne’er kissed my worshipful but- 
tocks. 1775 Sheridan St. Patr. Day 11. ii, Nay, ’tis but 
what old Mittimus commanded. 

Hence Mrttinvas v. trans., to commit to jail by 
a warrant. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. (1783) 9 Had I been here, I 
would have miitimus’d the rascal at once, 1836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney III. 83, I had mitlimused half a dozen paupers 
for begging about the streets. 

Mittin(g, obs. forms of Mitten. 

Mittle (mrt’l), v. Sc. [?a. F. mutiler to 
Mutilate ; cf. mittilate. ] trans. To hurt or mu- 
tilate. Hence Mrttled ppl. a. 

*820 A. Sutherland St. Kathleen III. 213 The stirk that 
ye Iat get itsel* mittled the idler day. a 1869 G Spence 
From Braes ofCarse (1898) 71 Collie left me in the bog, 
A mittled, mertered, drooket laddie. 1900 Barrie Tommy 
4 r Grizel xxvi, Say a word against him and I’ll mittle you. 

Mitton, obs. form of Mitten. 

Mitty (mrti). dial. The stormy petrel. 

183* Montagu's Ormth. Diet. (ed. 2). 1840 Penny Cycl. 

XVIII. 44/1. 

II Mitu (mi - ti«). [Tupi.] = Cueassow. Also 
|| Mitupora nga [Tupi poranga beautiful]. 

The two names are applied by Marggraf to two different 
genera or species, but the identification is doubtful. 

[a 1644 Marggraf Hist. Rer. Nat. Brasil, v. (1648) 194 
Mi tv vel Mvtv Brasiliensibus dicta avjs ex Phasianorum 
est genere, major gallo gallinaceo. Ibid. 195 Reperitur & 
alia ejusdem species, quam Mituporauea voeant BrasiSien- 
ses, solo rostro & pennis capitis difterens [etc.].] 1753 

Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Mitu, or Mitu-Parangu ; . . a Bra- 
silian bird of the pheasant-kind, according to Marggrave,.. 
but supposed by Mr. Ray, rather to approach to the nature 
of the peacock or turkey cock. 1828-32 Webster, Mitu, 
a fowl of the turkey kind, found in Brazil. 1890 in Century 
Diet. ; and in later Diets. 

Jfflity (mai’ti), a. [f. Mite sbX + -yL] Full 
of mites, abounding in mites: said esp. of cheese. 

x68i Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 85 Some sold the sol- 
diers mity meal. 1827 lilac kiu. Mag. XXII. 383 The part 
[of the cheese] is particularly mouldy and mjty. 1904 
Longm. Mag. May 27 Too much sak-junk and mity biscuit 
ain’t good for you. 

fig. 1778 in Loyal Verses (i860) 35 Do’st think it is an 
honest job This Mity bunch of Kings to rob? 

II Mitys (mortis). [Gr. fir vs, the wax used by 
beesto cover the crevices of their hives. ] (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mitys, the gummy Wax with 
which a Bee-hive is first lin’d. 1816 Kirbv & Sp. Entoiuol. 
xxvii. (1818) II. 485 [The bees] replacing the demolished cells 
..with mitys, which firmly fixes the comb to its support, 
t Mix, sb. I Obs, Forms: I miox, me ox, 
(meohs, meohx), 1-4 mix, myx, 2 mex, [OE. 
meox neut. (?or masc.) = Fris. minx, vituhs:— 
OTeut. type *mihso-, a parallel lormation with 
*mihstu-z (Goth, maikslu-s, OHG.. G .mist masc., 
dung), f. wk. grade of Teut. root *migh- ; see MiG.j 

1, Dung; filth. Also fig. 

c888 K. /Elfrf.d Booth, xxxvi. § 1 Se wisdom & eac oSre 
ermftas. .licgafS forsewene swa swa miox under feltune. 
c xoao Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 8 08 ic bane bedelfe & ic hine 
bewurpe mid meoxe. c 1000 /Elfric in Morris OE. Horn. 

I. 301 Sef)e ahef '5 of meohse pone mann pe he wile. [Qui 
sHscitat depuhtere egennm 4- de stercore erigit pauperem.] 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 113 God ahef of mexe pene moa pe he 
wule. <11250 Prov. Ailfred 385 40 O. £. Misc. 126 And 
vyches cunnes madmes to mixe schulen i-Multen. C1315 
Shorf.ham iv. 239 For nys non of pe syxe [sins] pat hy ne 
comep of pane [re. pride], For myx of alle myxe in heuene 
hy by-gan. 

2 . transf A vile wretch. 

c 1275 Orison 53 in O. E. Misc. 140 Ne myhte pe mixes 
po wurse pe don Butea-mong peoues on rode an-hon. c 1350 
Will. Palerne 125 pe quene jus nioder on a time as a mix 
poujt, how faire & how fetis it was & freliche schapen. 
{<21400 Morte Art A, 989, I am comyne fra the cotiquerour, 

. .Messenger to pis myx, for mendemente of pe pople. 


3. As ad /. : Filthy, foul. 

a 1225 Leg. Rath. 204 pet euch waned weoued of Pe mix 
maumez ron of pet balefule blod al biblodegeu Ibid. 2100, 
& tine mix maumez alle beon amanset. 

Mix (miks), sb.~ [f. Mix ».] The act or result of 
mixing; a mixture. Chiefly eolloq.: A muddle, 

1 mess ’ ; also, a state of being ‘ mixed ’ or confused. 

c 1586 C’tess. Pembroke Ps. cxlvii. iii, O make harmo- 
nious mix of voice and string. 1882 Howells Likely Story 
iii. (1897) 5®. She’ll show the note to Miss Greenway, and 
you’H be ruined. Oh, poor Mr. Welling ! Oh, what a fatal, 
fatal — mix ! 1893 A. Fuller Lit. Courtship xv. 156, 1 
thought of her clear eye and her healthy way of looking and 
talking, and I was more in a mix than ever. 1901 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 761/1 * It has all been a mix and a muddle ’, she 
answered. 15105 Speaker 3 June 231/1 They made an in- 
describable mix and blend of colour, 
b. Printing. (See quot.) 

1897 Daily News 29 Nov. 6/3 A somewhat different class 
of I nnters’ errors are those that arise from what are techni- 
cally known as ‘mixes’ — that is the accidental running 
together of sentences, .which have no connexion. 

e. Mix-up, the state ol being ‘ mixed up * (see 
Mix v. 6). 

1898 Daily News 12 Aug. 6/3 One or two boats had 
run into the raft, and there was a considerable mix up there. 
Ibid, 24 Nov. 7/3 Glove Contest in America. Midway the 
round was a rattling mix up. 1902 Daily Chron. 14 Oct. 
3/2 The general mix-up of things in these, .latter days. 

Mix (miks), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. mixed 
(mikst). [Back-formation from the ppl. adj. mixt 
(see Mixed ppl. al), a. F. mixte, ad. L. mixtns, 
pa. pple. of miscere to mix. Cf. Mixt v. 

Our earliest example of the vb., in any form other than the 
pa. pple., is of the date 1538, and it was extremely rave until 
Shakspere’s time. Of the pa. pple. itself, the earliest 
examples are c 1480 and 1526, the tatter year being the date 
of our first quot. tor.M ixr v. The OE. miscian (the alleged 
by-form *mixian is spurious) which has generally been 
assumed to be the source of the present verb, app. did not 
survive into ME. Only two examples are cited by Toller, 
and in these the sense seems to be ‘ to apportion suitably 

The L. miscere : — *mik-sk- is f. the Indogermanic root 
*mik- (: meik, moik-), represented by Skr. mifra (: — *mikro-'] 
mixed, and by many vbs. with the sense ‘ to mix ’ in the 
various langs. : Skr. miksk, ?Gr. ftigyew (Gr u eypurat is from 
the cognate root mig-\ Welsh mysgu, 0 Irish misc, Lith. 
maiszyti, 0S1, mesiti (Russ. M’blliaTL'i. Whether the OE. 
miscian, _OHG. misgen, miskan (MHG., MLG., mod.G. 
mischen ) is cognate with the Latin or an early WGer. adop- 
tion Irom it, seems doubtful ; the absence of the word from 
Goth., Scandinavian, OS., and Frisian, is an argument in 
favour of the latter view.] 

L trans. To put together (two or more substances, 
or groups or classes of things) so that the particles 
or members of each are more or less evenly dif- 
fused among those of the rest; to unite (one or 
more substances, groups, etc.) in this manner with 
another or others ; to mingle, blend. 

Not now employed with reference to the more intimate 
union of substances to form a chemical compound ; in this 
application combine is the usual vb. 

c 1480 Songs <y Carols (Percy Soc.) 6 Butt now prosyrs 
[? read profyrs] glorius he myxyd with gall, Wyche bytter 
ys and tedius over all. 1526 Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 
More pleasaunt to beholde than is the colour of syluer myxte 
withgolde. 1535 Covkudale 2 Esdras xiii. 11 And they 
were all myxte together : the blast of fyre, the wynde of 
the flammes, and .y* greate storme. 1538 Elyot Did., 
Misceo,. . to myxe [^o 1545 ; 1548 reads myxt, 1552 myxte] 
or meddyll together. 1555-8 Phaer Ahteid it. E iij b, 
& mixt w 1 dust & smoke [Virg. 11. 609 intxtaque nndan- 
tem puluere fumum ] thick streames of reekings rise. 1560 
Bible (Genev.) Heb. iv. 2 The worde that they heard, pro- 
fitted not them, because it was not mixed [Gr. ovyrcK(taiJ.e- 
vos] with faith in those that heard it. 1566 Drant Horace, 
Sat. 11. iv. G viij, Aufidius, myxt heddy wyne, and 
honey all in one. 1572 Mascall Plant, f Graff. 86 
Clense the ground ot weedes, and mixe it well with 
good molde and fat earth. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
272 He who vainly mixing many faire colours representeth 
nothing else in his worlce but a painted tempest. 1667 
Milton P. L. xii. 181-2 Thunder mixt with Haile, Haile 
mixt with fire must rend th’ Egyptian Skie. 1670 Lady 
Mary Bertie in 12 th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 21 
Some ware all small ribhan, others brode ribbans, others 
broad and small mixed. 1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to C’tess Mar 14 Sept, Their own hair, .they mix with 
a great deal of false. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 129 If 
you mix nitrous vapour with oxygen gas, there will be no 
absorption. 1811 A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. 1. (18x8) 
p. lxxi, Oxygen gas and sulphurous acid gas probably com- 
bine when- simply mixed together. 1819 Byron Juan n. 
lxxv, The lots were made, and mark'd, and mix’d, and 
handed In silent horror. 

lb. With immaterial obj. : To combine, associate, 
or blend (different principles, methods, qualities, or 
ohe principle, etc., with something else). 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 46 Brothers, you mixe your 
Sadnesse with some Feare. 1662 Btilungfl. Qrig. Sacr. 
11. vi. § ii Now there had been no reason at all for this, if 
he had mixed promises together with his threatnings. 1707 
Floyer Physic, Pulse-Watch 277 In this case we must mix 
both the hot and the cold Method. 1729 Butler Serrn, 
Wks. 1874 II. 7 The two principles are frequently mixed 
together, and run up into each other. ^ 1815 Elphinstonk 
Acc. Caubul (1842) I. 333 They also mix trade and agency 
with their regular banking business, X875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 124 In the election of the Council, the legislator 
attempts to mix aristocracy and democracy. 

fc. To put in or introduce as an ingredient, to 
intersperse. Const, to. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 187 The milk _ also of 
a Goat mixed to a Womans milk is best for the nourishment 
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of man, because it is not too fat. a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) 1. 18 They were very factious and insolent; and both 
in their sermons and prayers were always mixing severe 
reflections on their enemies. _ 1742 Young Nt. Th. mi. 495 
Knows he, that mankind praise against their will, And mix 
as much detraction as they can? 

d. To prepare (a compound) by putting various 
ingredients together. 

1392 Shaks. Iiom. <5- Jul. nt. iii. 44 Had’stthou nopoyson 
mixt? 1697 Dryden V irg. Georg. 111. 685 From the Founts 
where living Sulphurs boil, They mix a Med'cine to foment 
their limbs. 1818 Kitchiner Cook's Oracle fed. 2) 577 
Buddings are best when mixed over night. 184a C. White- 
head R ■ Savage {1845) II. iii. 203 I'll write the letter while 
the punch is mixing. 1887 P. M°Neill Blaiuearie 100 He 
had mixed and otherwise prepared as much of his layering 
compound as he thought he might use. 

e. hyperbolically . To confound, confuse together. 
1667 Milton P. L. vtt. 215 They view'd the vast im- 
measurable Abyss.., Up from the bottom turn'd by furious 
windes And surging waves, as Mountains to assault Heav’ns 
bighth, and with the Center mix the Pole, 

f. In various occasional uses : To unite (persons’ 
eyes) in interchange of glances ; to join (hands). 
Also \ to mix one's thigh ( = 4 b). 

159a Shaks. Ven. <(- Ad. 489 Were neuer foure such lamps 
together mixt, Had not his clouded with his browes repine. 
1606 Marstqn Fawn tv. i, The Romans. .thought that 
a woman might mix her thigh with a stranger wantonly, 
and yet still love her husband matrimonially. 1713 Addison 
Cato in. ii. 36 Never to mix my plighted Hands with tliine. 
1868 Tennyson Lucretius 56 And hands they mixt, and 
yell'd and round me drove In narrowing circles. 

2. intr. — to be mixed. Also, to admit of being 
mixed; to unite with, to go (well or badly) along 
with. 

1632 Marmion Hollands Leaguer m. Hi, 0 divine counsel t 
that so rare a beauty Should mix with wisdom. 1647 
Cowley Mislr., Platonick Love i, When Souls mix 'tis an 
Happiness; But not compleat ’till Bodies too combine. 
1667 MtLTON P. L. xi. 529 But is there yet no other way,., 
bow we may come To Death, and mix with our connatural 
dust? a 1745 Swift Abstr, Hist. Eng. Wks. 1824 X. 303 
The Danes, .in process of time.. mixed with the English. 
1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. IV. xciv, Herdear idea mixes with every 
scene of pleasure. 1774 — Nat. Hist. 1. xix, tnit., All the 
bodies of the earth are continually sending up a part of their 
substance by evaporation, to mix in this great alembic [the 
atmosphere], and to float awhile in common. Ibid, i 1776) 
II. 136 At last, when the approaches of sleep are near, 
every object of the imagination begins to mix with that 
next it. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 379 The 
pyramidal sort [of the Star of Bethlehem] is a proper flower 
to pot, mixing with others very ornamentally, 1797 Lamb 
Let. to Coleridge 10 Jan., I do long to see our names to- 
gether; not for vanity’s sake, .altogether. and yet there 
is a little vanity mixes in it. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. 
Caubul (1842) II. irt The Afghaun Humsauyehs mix well 
with the Dooraunees, 18^5 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 169/1 
Some builders prefer receiving the grey-stone lime ground 
dry, as it mixes more readily when made up into mortar. 
1889 Skrine Mem. E. T bring 164 He floated in their ele- 
ment, not soluble. It is often the way with heroes : they will 
not mix, 

b. Of the eyes : To interchange glances, poet. 
1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 29 Their eyes mixed, and from 

the look sprang love. 

3. trans. To unite (persons) in dealings or ac- 
quaintance ; to associate ; + to join in sexual inter- 
course. Chiefly refl. and pass. Now rare. 

1535 Coverdale Ezra ix. {Contents), Eszdras is sory that 
the people haue myxte them selues with the Heytlienish 
wemen. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia s Rev. iv. v, Wee must 
roixe this gentleman with you in acquaintance. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 579 Th’ Heroic Race.. That fought at Theb’s and 
Ilium, 011 each side Mixt with auxiliar Cods. Ibid. xi. 686 
Those ill-mated Marriages. .Where good with bad were 
match t, . . and by imprudence mixt, Produce prodigious 
Births of bodie or mind. 1791-1823 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. 
(1866) 285/1 Ever since we have mixed ourselves with the 
Low Countries. 

4. intr. To associate, have intercourse with 
(occas. among ) ; to occupy oneself with , take part 
in. Also fto mix in with. 

1667 Milton P. L. vl 2t Gladly then he mixt Among 
those friendly Powers who him receav’d With joy. ifig7 
Dryden AEneid vn. 538 bhe flies the town, and, mixing 
with a throng Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. 
17U Addison Sped. No. 69 F_i, I am infinitely delighted in 
mixing with these several Ministers of Commerce. *725 
iVodroxo Corr. i 1843) III. 232, I hope still to be guarded 
by better principles. Indeed, it’s hard mixing in with self- 
willed and peremptory people. 1771 Junius Lett. liv. (1788) 
293 He never mixed with the world. 1816 Scott Old Mori, 
x, Have you, who used to mix so little in these unhappy 
feuds, become so suddenly and deeply implicated. 2846 
Mirror of Lit. Sept. 109 Here he mixed among the primi- 
tive and rude inhabitants of the district. 1868 E. Edwards 
Ralegh I. xxiii. sat He had mixed largely with his country- 
men, in every rank of life. *872 Routledge's Ev. Boy s A tin. 
154/2 Mr, Polybank has only mixed in the best society. 
d. To have sexual intercourse with. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. 1, 123 She mixt [Gr. /suyricra] with 
Neptune in his hollow caues. 1630 May Con In. Lucan 1, 265 
There goates.. Doe mix with woman kinde *774 Goldsm. 
Hat, Hist. (1776) III. 363 Warreners assert, that the pole- 
cat will mix with the ferret. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. 
Rydberg’s Tent. Mythol. 151 They mixed with the wood 
sprites, and thus became the progenitors of the Huns. 

c. To join battle, engage in conflict, poet. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, tv* 359 Wasps infest the Camp 
with loud Alarms, And mix In Battel with unequal Arms. 
a 1700 — Ovid's Me tarn, xu. Fables 448 Where Greeks and 
Trojans mix’d in mortal Fight. 

5. To cross in breeding, trans. and intr. 

1737 Bracken Farriery hupr. (1757) II. 55 When a good 


English Mare is mixed with a Barb, she produces a better 
Foal. 1892 A. A. Ckozier Pop. Errors about Plants App. 
157 (Funk; Plants mix or cross in the blossom only. 

6. Mix -up. a. trans. To mix intimately, to 
work into a mixture with something else. 

*753 J- Bart let Gentl. Farriery vi. (1754) 68 Then give 
him two drams of calomel, mixed up with an ounce of 
diapente, for two nights. 184s Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 168/2 
Mortar... Its composition varies. .according to the various 
ingredients which may be mixed up with it. 

b. In immaterial applications. Now only with 
unfavourable implication: To mix or associate 
irrelevantly, unsuitably, or confusingly ; to confuse. 
Also s/ang (see qttot. 1823). 

a t8c6 Horsley Serin. iv. (1816] I. 75 Who is he that shall 
determine in what proportions the attributes of justice and 
mercy, forbearance and severity, ought to be mixed up in 
the character of the Supreme Governor of the universe? 
1818 Byron Juan 1. xx, But then she had a devil of a spirit, 
And sometimes mix’d up fancies with realities. 1823 ‘J. 
Bee ’ Diet. Turf, To Mix it up , to agree secretly how the 
parties shall make up a tale, or colour a transaction in order 
to cheat or deceive another party, as in case of a justice- 
hearing, of a law-suit, or a cross in a boxing-match for money. 
1846 Hare Mission Corn/. (1850) 403 One virtue was mixt 
up with a thousand crimes. 1875 Jqwett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
188 His manner of mixing up real and imaginary persons. 

C. With implication of something discreditable 
or unpleasant: To associate with (inferior or dis- 
creditable company) ; to connect with or involve 
in (a compromising affair, shady dealings, etc.). 
Chiefly refl. and pass. 

1847 Marry at Child r. N. Forest xxv, It is not fit that the 
heiress of Arnwood should mix herself up with foresters’ 
daughters. 1882 E. Dicf.y Victor Emanuel v. 53 An Italian 
exile, who in his hot youth had been mixed up, very much 
against the grain, in an abortive plot for the assassination 
of the late King. 

d. intr. (Pugilism.) Of two combatants ; To 
interchange blows wildly and rapidly. 

i8g8 Daily News 24 Nov. 7/3 The men were in the centre 
of the ring mixing up in the liveliest manner. 

Mixable (mrksab’l), a. rare — 0 . [f. Mix v. 
+ -able. Cf. Miscible, Mixible, Mixtible.] 
That can be mixed. Hence Kti'xableness. 

[1827 Blackiv. Mag. XXI. 761 It consists of jarring, un- 
mixable atoms.] 1854 Webster, Mix able.. [And in later 
Diets.] 1881 Whitney M ixt, Lang. 7 Any view, .concerning 
the mixabieness or unmixableness of language. 

t Mi *xar. Alch. Ohs. 

<21500 Liber Patris Sap. in Ashm. (1652) T99 Sche ys 
a very frendly mixar, The pvogeneration of a greate Elixar. 
Ibid. 2or The which ys called the greate Elixer, And ys 
verily made with a stronge mixar. 

t Mixed, a. Obs. [f. Mix sbJ + ed 2 .] Foul, 

polluted. 

c 1300 Iiavelok 2533 k at fule traytour, that mixed cherl. 

Mixed, + mist (rnikst), ppl. a. [Originally 
mixt, a. h\ mixte (in the AF. law phrase accioun 
mixte in Britton c 1290 : see sense 1 below), ad, 
L. mixt us : see Mix v. The word having the 
appearance of an Eng. pple in -t, which would 
regularly have an alternative form in -ed (cf. blest, 
blessed, vext, vexed), the form mixed ( myxyd ) 
came very early into use, and ultimately gave rise 
to the formation of the vbs. Mix and Mixt. 

The spelling *«/'.*/ in the 17th c. is prob. in most instances 
merely phonetic, but may sometimes indicate that the writer 
apprehended the word as an adoption of L. viixtus rather 
than as the pple. of an Eng. vb. In recent use this spelling 
sometimes occurs (Hist.) in the legal sense x, but otherwise 
it is confined to writers who advocate spelling reform.] 

1 . Law. Formerly applied to an action which 
partook at once of the nature of a real and of a 
personal action : see Personal 6 a. 

With the abolition of real actions (see Personal a. 6), 
mixed actions necessarily came to an end. 

1448 [see Personal a. 6], 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26 
§ 4 Al actions personals, .and al actions mixte .. shall be 
sued by originall writte. c 1610 Bacon Case Post-nati Scot!. 
(1641) n But for free-hold, or lease, or actions real!, or mixt : 
he is not inabled, except [etc.]. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. 228 This action of waste is a mixed action ; partly real, 
so far as it recovers land, and partly personal, so far as it 
recovers damages. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 532 In 
pleas real or mixt. 1888 T. C. Williams in Law Q. Rev. IV. 
398 Mixed actions partook of the nature both of real and 
personal actions. 

2 . Mingled or blended together ; formed by the 
mingling of different substances, individuals, etc. 

1557-8 Phaer AEneid vi. Qivb, Thou hedlong tbrewst 
thyself on myxyd heapes of enmyes slain. 16x1 Bible Prov. 
xxiii. 30 (They that tarry long at the wine, they that goe to 
seeke mixt wine. i663_Gf.kbif.r Counsel g iv, A Building, 
either made of stone, brick, or mixt. 1696 Land. Gaz, No. 
3160/4 Stolen . , 6 Pieces Northern biown mixt Clothes. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. v. 260 With mixt manure she surfeits the 
rank soil. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (17551 p. xv, Abstain 
from all Mixt, all I-Iigh-season’d Food. x86x [F. W, Robin- 
son] No Church II. 238 A plate of mixed biscuits. i860 
Boutell Arms fy Arm. viii. (187^) 124 Armies.. composed 
of mixed bands of mercenary soldiers. 

b. Compounded of (different ingredients). 

1622 Bacon Holy War Ep. Ded., Therefore I haue chosen 
an Argument, mixt of Religious and Ciuill Considerations ; 
And likewise mixt between Contemplatiue and Actiue. 
1639 Gentjus Semite's Inquis. 1x676) 840 This is the 
beginning in Venice of the Office of the Inquisition mixed 
of Secular and Ecclesiastical Persons, a 1716 South Serm. 
(18231 II. 14 With an odd kind of passion, mixed of pleasure 
and envy too. *74* Young Nt. Th. vui. 819 Nature, .drinks 


to man, in her nectareous cup, Mixt up of delicatesfor ev’ry 
sense. 1883 R. W. Dixon Mano 1. xi. 33 This story mixed 
of spiteful falsity My wicked daughter gave. 

3. Consisting of different or un Like elements or 
parts ; combining diverse natures or qualities ; not 
of one kind, not pure or simple. 

1530 Palsgr. 920 Myxed lyght is devyded in four partes. 
1586 YV.Wbbbe Eng. Poetrie(Axh. IdgAfooteoftwosillables, 
is eyther simple or mixt, that is, oflike time or of diuers. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 123 Mixt conditions are those which 
are partlie arbitrarie and partlie casuall. 1645 Rutherford 
Tryal <j- Tri. Faith (1845) 51 David was punished according 
to the rule of that mixed and fatherly justice, which keeps 
a due proportion between the sin and the punishment. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 62 r 6 Mixt Wit therefore is a Composi- 
tion of Punn and true Wit. 1742 Cibber Let. to Pope 34 
What a merry mixt Mortal has Nature made you? 1790 
Monthly Rev. III. 485 The mixed atomists, who ascribe the 
power of thinking to some inherent power in matter. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 164 A person of mixed 
European and Indian descent. 1849 Hare Par. Serin. II. 
469 Man is a mixt being, made up of a spiritual soul and of 
a fleshly body. 1903 A. Carr in Expositor 6 Jans 418 With 
these mixed motives Pilate wrote the title. 

4. Made up of good and bad elements ; having 
both good and bad qualities. 

*745 Wesley Answ. CJu it, I have described them, as 
of a Mixt Character, with much Evil among them, but 
more Good. 1760-2 Goldsm. Cit. W. lxviii, This gentleman, 
who is ofa mixed reputation. 1762 Ann. Reg. u. 50 The life, 
character, transactions, and writings of that mixed man 
[Voltaire]. 1776 Gibbon pecl.fi F. xii. I. 343 Every circum- 
stance that relates to this prince appears of a mixed and 
doubtful nature. 1882 Mozley Remin. I. xx, As regards 
the older boys it is a monastery, and the results are about 
as mixed as in the monastery of old times. 

5. Of a company of persons: Comprising indi- 
viduals of different birth, rank, or character; not 
restricted to one class or set. Hence, in bad sense : 
Not ‘select’, containing persons who are of doubt- 
ful character or status. 

1611 Bible Exod. xii. 38 And a mixed multitude went vp 
also with them. 1657 J. Watts Vind. Ch. Eng. 199 You 
cannot away with mixt communions. 1705 Stanhope 
Paraphr. II. 249 This Parable was spoken before a mixt 
and numerous Auditory. 1720 Swift Fates Chrgym. Wks. 
*75* V. 35 A free Manner of speaking in mixt Company. 
1748 Chesterf. Let. to Son 19 Oct., Avoid, in mixed com- 
panies, argumentative polemical conversations. 1817 Byron 
Bippo lviii, The company is ‘ mix’d ' (the phrase I quote 
is As much as saying, they’re below your notice). 190a 
T. M. Lindsay Ch. g Ministry, in Early Cent. ii. 49 'the 
population of Corinth was as mixed as that of Alexandria. 

6 . Ofa government or polity: Combining features 
of two or more of the recognized tvpes (monarchy, 
democracy, etc.) ; not pure or absolute in type. 

1538 Starkey England 11. ii. r8t For thys cause the most 
wyse men. .affyrme a myxte state to be of al other the best 
and most conuenyent to conserue the hole out of tyranny. 
1650 Hobbes De Corp. Pol. 72 This Policy they call Mixt 
Monarchy, or Mixt Aristocracy, or mixt Democracy, ac- 
cording as any of these three sorts do most visibly pre- 
dominate. *752 Hume Ess. <$- Treat. (1777) 1. 12 Unbounded 
liberty of the press . .is one of the evils attending, .mixt forms 
of Government. 1844 Ld, Brougham Brit. Const, i. (1862) 
12 The ancient republic of Sparta was a Mixed Aristocracy. 
Ibid. iii. 29 The British Constitution, the most perfect 
example of Mixed Government. 

7 . Of sciences: Involving or dealing with matter; 
not ‘ pure ’ or simply theoretical. N ow rare or Obs. 
exc. in mixed mathematics-, see Mathematics. 

1641 [see Mathematics]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Mixt Mathcmaticks,' are those Arts and Sciences which 
treat of the Properties of Quantity, apply’d to material 
Beings, or sensible Objects; as Astronomy, Geography, 
Navigation, Dialling, Surveying, Gauging, &c. <11834 

Coleridge Method iii, We call those [sciences] mixed in 
which certain ideas of the mind are applied to the general 
properties of bodies. _ 1835URF, /7«7os. Manuf. 2 The finest 
model of an automatic manufacture of mixed chemistry is 
the five-coloured calico machine. 

8 . Path. Said of cases which present symptoms 
of two kinds of disease at once. 

Mixed fever', see quot. 1856. Mixed ntevus, ‘one in 
which the true skin and the subcutaneous connective tissue 
are both involved ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 275 The assemblage of 
symptoms will generally be of a mixt nature. 1856 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Mixed Fever, . .a fever having a mixture of 
the symptoms of an inflammatory and a typhus fever, being 
a combination of Synocha and Typhus. 1897 AUbutt's 
Syst. Med. II. 445 Where the case is marked by a moderate 
amount of oedema, and a moderate amount of paralysis, it is 
sometimes called mixed beriberi. 

9. Comprising both sexes ; involving the presence 
or co-operation of both sexes. Mixed school, one 
in which girls and boys are taught together. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 51 Who shall regulat all the 
mixt conversation of our youth, male and female together, 
as is the fashion of this Country? 1667 — P, L. iv. 768 
Nor in Court Amours, Mixt Dance, or wanton Mask, or 
Midnight Bal. _ 1826 D. Ramsay (title) Delineation of 
a mixed school in regard to its influence in promoting a 
Christian education. 1863 Joyce Sch. Management 47 A 
mixed school, in which the girls do not learn needlework, is. 
so far as the time-table is concerned, the same as a boys* 
school. 1880 Gbove Diet, Mns. II. 339 Mixed Voices, the 
English term for a combination of female and male voices. 
1889 Brownlee Lawn-Tennis 167 Ladies never play care- 
lessly in Mixed Doubles. 1899 Daily News 2 Aug. 6/6 He 
was, he said, a convert to the mixed system in education. 

10 . colloq. Mentally confused, ‘muddled’; esp. 
1 muzzy ’ with drink. 

187a Leeds Mercury 29 Aug. (Farmer), 'No, Sir, he was 
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not drunk, and lie wornt sober’. ‘ You say he wasn’t drunk? 1 
‘No, Sir, he was mixed’. 1880 Punch 4 Sept. 106 Tom- 
kins’s First Session. .. Rather ‘mixed 'after twenty -one hours’ 
continuous sitting, he_ says [etc.]. 1882 H. C. Merivale 
Fauci t of B. II. 1. xxiv. io5, I am myself a man of peace, 
who only carried a gun four times, and grew rather ‘mixed 1 
over it. 

11 . Special collocations: + mixed angle, one 
formed by the intersection of a straight line and a 
curve; mixed arch, an arch of three or four 
centres; + mixed body, a compound body (cf. 
MixtjA); mixedcadenee Afar, (see quot.); mixed 
chalice, the sacramental wine with water added to 
it ; mixed contract Civil Law (see quot.) ; mixed 
decrement Cryst. (see quot.) ; mixed earth 
(see quot.) ; t mixed figure Geom ., one com- 
posed of straight lines and curves; f mixed 
fraction = mixed number (b) ; mixed marriage, 
a marriage between persons of different religions ; 
mixed metal, an alloy; also fig. (in quot. attrib .) ; 
mixed metaphor, the combination of two or 
more inconsistent metaphors in one figure; mixed 
mode Philos, (see ModejA 6) ; f mixed money, 
money coined of mixed metal ; + mixed motion, 
the descending curve of the trajectory of a projec- 
tile ; mixed nerve, a nerve which contains afferent 
and efferent fibres ; mixed number, f (a) a whole 
number expressed by two or more Arabic figures 
(1 obs .); (b) a number which consists of an integer 
and a fraction ; mixed person Law (see quot. : 
after mod.L, persona mixta) ; mixed pickles, 
vegetables of several kinds pickled together ; 
f mixed plat Geom., a surface partly plane and 
partly curved ; mixed proportion Math. =» mixed 
ratio ; + mixed range = mixed motion ; mixed 
ratio, treason Math, (see quot.); mixed school 
(see 9) ; mixed tithes (L .decimx mix tee ) , tithes 
partly of the nature of ‘personal’ and partly of 
that of * prsediaL ’ tithes, e.g. those of cheese, 
milk, young animals; mixed tone, name of one 
of the Gregorian tones ( = peregrine tone ) ; mixed 
train, a railway train made up of both passenger- 
carriages and goods- waggons ; formerly also, a 
train carrying different classes of passengers. 

1594 Blundevil Exert _ tv. i. (1636) 272 Of plaine Angles, 

. .some are said to be “mixt, because the one line is crooked 
and the other right 1702 Ralphson Math. Diet., Angle 
mixed or mixtilinear. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art 

I. 131 “Mixed arches are of 3 centres. 1817 Rickman 
Arckit. 41 Mixed arches are of three centres, which look 
nearly like elliptical arches ; or of four centres, commonly 
called the Tudor arch. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. 

(. Aristotle ) (1687) 378/2 “Mixt bodies are twofol J, imperfect 
and perfect. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, 
* Mixed Cadence, an old name for a cadence, consisting of 
a subdominant followed by a dominant and tonic chord; so 
called because the characteristic chords of the plagal and 
authentic cadences succeed each other. 1877 J. D. Cham- 
bers Dev. Worship 244 The course of the Church of England 
in respect of the “Mixed Chalice. i35o Wharton Law Lex. 
(ed. 21, * Mixed contract, one in which one of the parties 
confers a b tnefit on the other, and requires of the latter some- 
thing of less value than what he has given ; as a legacy 
charged with something of less value than the legacy itself. 
1323 H. J. Brooke tntrod. Crystallogr. 21 A “mixed decre- 
ment is one in which unequal numbers of molecules are 
omitted in height and in breadth, neither of the numbers 
being a multiple of the other, such as three in height and 
two in breadth, or four in height and three in breadth. 1795 
Kikwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) I. 370 Earths, resulting from the 
union of earths, or sands, are called “mixed, because the ingre- 
dients .. may in great measure be mechanically separated. 
Ibid. 371 The only mixed earths, to which peculiar names 
have been assigned, are loam and mould. 1704 J. Harris 
l.ex. Techn. I, * Figures Mixt, are such as are bounded 
partly bv right Lines, and partly by crooked ones, as a 
Semicircle. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 91 To 
Reduce an Improper Fraction into an Integer, or “Mixt 
Fraction. 1851 Ht. Marti neau Hist. Peace v. xi. (1877) 
III. 434 The Catholic clergy were beginning to object to 
the “mixed marriages which they had hitherto sanctioned. 
1617 Moryso.n ! tin. 1. 134 A statua of a woman, made of 
“mixt metal trichar then brasse, vulgarly called di Bronzo). 
*7,55-7 tr. K cycler's Trav. (1760) I. 283 A blue kind of 
mixed rnetal, not unlike varnished steel. 1800 Lamb Let. 
to Coleridge end of year), It seems the Doctor is invariably 
against the use of broken or “mixed metaphor. 160a in 

J. Simon Irish Coins (1749) 104 Three score pounds in 
“mixt monies of the new standerd of this realrne. 1603 ibid. 
109 To reduce the base mixt monyes of three ounces fyne 
to their value in silver. 1613 Sir J. Davies Cases 18 La 
Roigne Elizabeth, pur payer les gages del Army, .que fuit 
mainteine..a suppresser le rebellion de Tyrone, causast vn 
graund quantity de Mixt Moneyes. .destre coins in le 
lower de London. _ 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 
68 (plate), 'i'lie “mixt or Crooked Motion, 1878 Foster 
Phys. nr, i. 390 All the spinal nerves are “mixed nerves, 
composed of afferent and efferent, of motor and sensory 
fibres. 1542 Records Or. Artes (1575) 53 That number is 
caljed “myxt, that containeth articles, or at the least one 
article, and a digitte. Ibid. 324 Mixt numbers (that is whole 
numbers with fractions). 1690 Lkybourn Curs. Math. 3 
If many Digits alone, or many Digits and Cyphers stand 
together .. promiscuously placed one among another, such 
Numbers are called Mixt or Compound Numbers. <71863 
in Circ. Sci. I. 443/2, 2$ ; 3?, &c.,are mixed numbers. 1660 
R. Coke Power 4- Snbj % 209 The King is a “mixt person, 
because he hath Ecclesiastical and Temporal jurisdiction. 
1837 J. H. Walsh Dam. Econ. 407 For “Mixed Pickles, 
prepare [etc,]. 1531 Recoroe Pat Aw. Know/. 1. Defin., And 
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if it be partlie plaine, and partlie crooked, then is it called a 
“Myxteplatte. 1704J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Mixt Reason, 
or “ Proportion. 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. v. xii. 75 
Every Shot made upon the Level hath the “mixt or Crooked- 
Range thereof. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. , * Mixed ratio , or 
proportion. 1693 Alingham Geom. Epit. 19 *M ixt Reason, is 
the comparing tne sum of the Antecedent and Consequent, 
to the difference of the Antecedent and Consequent. 1531 
Dial. Laws Eng. 11. 1. 113 A “inixte tyche is properly of 
calues, lambes, pygges, and suebe other that come parte of 
the grounde that thei be fedde of, & parte of the kepynge 
industrye, and ouersyght of _ the owners, a 1634 Coke 
Inst. 11. (1642! 490 Now of tithes there be three kindes, 
prediall, personally and mixt. 1672 Cowell's Interpr., 
Mixt Tythes, Decimas mixta. Are those of Cheese, Milk, 
&c. and of the young of Beasts. 1844 [W. B. Heathcote] 
Canticles ii, A ninth [tone] is generally added . . called 
‘“Mixed'. 1838 Civil Eugin. 4- Arch. jrnl. I. 115/1 The 
“mixed train which leaves Birmingham at half-past four. 
1839 Bradshaw's Railway Time Tables 25 Oct., The 
Mixed Trains consist of First Class Carriages carrying six 
inside, and of 2d class carriages open at the side. 1830 
Laudner Railway Eton. 481 Mixed trains, by which goods 
and passengers are indifferently carried. 1866 W. Collins 
Armadale I. 268 In the crowd and confusiun caused by the 
starting of a large mixed train. 

Mixedly (mi’kstli), adv. Now rare, [-LY 2 .] 

1. I11 a mixed manner; after the manner of a 
mixture or combination ; f conjointly. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid xir. ii. 361 Note the manner of 
the drift in this demonstration and construction, mixtly. 
1636 S. PI. Golden Law 56 The Israelites liv’d together in 
Goshen, .. and not mixtly or scatteringly amongst the 
Egyptians. 1839 Erased s Mag. XIX. 127 He lived.. with 
the revolution, revolutionally . with the directory, directori- 
ally ; with the consulate, mixedly. i860 I. Taylor Ultimate 
Civiliz. hi In such instances the Governing Power pleases 
itself in thinking of men — mixedly, and alternately — as 
brutes and as babies. 

tb. Promiscuously; without discrimination. 

1597 Beard Theatre Gods fudgem. (1612) 333 He spared 
neither noble or ignoble, but mixtly sent them to their 
graues, without respect of cause or justice. 

2 . With intermixture oi other qualities, elements, 
etc. ; not purely, simply, or absolutely. 

*579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 66 Anye notable 
thinge. .that. .is not ether merely or mixtely outlandish. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. l. x. § 10 The one sort [of laws] wee 
may for distinctions sake call mixedly, and the other meerely 
Humane. 1633 Apol. J. Goodwin 4 Things of a Religious 
nature are absolutely such, or mixtly. 

S. Math. In mixed proportion (see Mixed ii). 

1693 Alingham Geom. Epit. 19 If A -.B:\C\D then 
mixtly as A +B: A- B \:C+D : C— D. 1709 J. Ward 
Introd. Math. 11. vii. (1734) 191 If Four Quantities are 
Proportionals they will also be Proportional in Alternation, 
Inversion, Composition, Division, Conversion, and Mixtly. 

Mixedixess (mi-kstnes). [f. Mixed + -ness.] 
The quality of being mixed. 

1668 Wilkins R ealChar. 11. i. § 3. 28. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Miscellaneonsness, mixture or mixedness together without 
Order. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fooll. xxxv, The reserva- 
tions produce. . that mixedness in human characters which 
must more or less vitiate any. .generalisation. 1893 Spectator 
15 Apr. 490/1 The mixedness of American dinner-parties. 
Mixel(l, obs. forms of Mixhill dial. 

Mixen (mi’ksan). Now dial, or arch. Also 
I miexsan, meoxin, -en, I, 4-5 myxen, 3-5 
mixne, 4 myxne, 5 myxon, 6 myxson, 
mickeson, mickson, 4-5, 7, 9 mexen, 7-9 dial. 
mixon, 9 dial, maxon, -en. [OE. mixen str. 
fern. prehistoric *mihsmnja, f. *mihso - : see Mix 
sb . 1 and -kn 3 . A similar formation on the parallel 
stem *mihstu- (Goth, maihstus, OHG. mist dung) 
is OHG. mistunnea dunghill.] 

1 . A place where dung and refuse is laid; a 
dung-hill or laystall ; also, a heap of dung, earth, 
compost, etc. used for manure ; + dung and refuse 
from sheds and cow-stalls, etc. (ufo.). 

C9S0 Lindisf, Gasp. Luke xiii. 8 Ic delfo ymb hia & ic 
sendo miexseno. aiooo /Elfric Sigewulfi Interrog. xlix. 
(1888) 16 On |xere nyftemestan fleringe wses heora gangpyt 
& heora myxen. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 837 Though 
that hooly writ speke of horrible synne, certe.s hooly writ 
may nat been defouled, namoore than the sonne that shyneth 
on the Mixne [v.rr. myxen, myxene, mexen]. 1480 Robt. 
Devyll 38 Into a foule donge myxen tie her caryed. 1381 
in $'h Hep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 1. App. 579/2 Let all the 
myxsons and annoyances be caryed away byffore the spryng 
do cum. 1596 Hahington Met ant. Ajax 42 By turning a 
streams of water on the mickesons, he [ Hercules] scowred 
away that in a weeke, that an hundied could scant haue 
done in a yeare. i6ix Cotgr., Fuvtier , a mexen, dung-hill, 
heape of dung, 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman a’ At/. 
11. S3 The. .rottennest mixen that was in alt the street. 1688 
R. Holme A nnoury 11, 173/1 A muck-hill is the place where 
the Dung is laid till it be carried into the field to manure 
the ground : some call it a Mixon. 1794 J. Clark Agric. 
Here f. 23 The makings of mixens, however, is not properly 
attended to In general. 1865 Gosse Land it- Sea 12 Great 
mixens outside the doors, strewn with the shells of enormous 
limpets. i83i Blackmohe Ckristowell xvi, He was turning 
up a mixen in a meadow near the lane. <*1887 Jefferies 
Held if- Hedgerow (1889) 169 He had dug up a gallon of 
snakes’ eggs m the * maxen ’. 
b. tranf. and Jig. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 337 The 
F.pistler would needes haue this mixen stirred. 1684 
Bp. W. Lloyd Hist. Acc. Ch. Govt. Pref. (b), The Gesta 
Pontificum, that Mixen of ill-contrived Forgeries, which 
perhaps was made before Bede’s time. 1880 T. Hardy 
Trumpet-' Major xxxvi. III. 151 We will let it be buried in 
eternal mixens of forgetfulness. 


e. Proverbs. + A cock on his own mixen : cf. 
Dunghill sb. i b. Better wed over the mixen than 
over the moor : * better marry a neighbour than 
a stranger from distant parts’ (E. D. £>.). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 140 Ase me seiS, ‘ pet coc is kene on his 
owune intxenue *. a 1661 Fuller Wot thies, Cheshire ( 1662) 1. 
174 Better wed over the Mixon then over the Moor. 1710 
Brit. Apollo No. 12. 3/2. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxi, 

J Better wed over the mixen as over the moor’, as they say 
in Yorkshire. 1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd xxii. I. 250. 

2 . A term of abuse or reproach to a woman or 
child: see quot. 1887. dial, 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. \Vks.*799 1 - *73 Who told you 
as much, Mrs. Mixen? 1887 T. Darlington Folk-Sp. S. 
Cheshire , Mexen, Mixen... a term of reproach to a female. 

‘ Yo litLle mixen ’. It seems to have originated as a comic 
substitute for vixen. 

3 . attrib., as mixen-cart, -heap, -hole\ mixen- 
varlet (quasi-arc/s.), a term of abuse for a man. 

1610 Mirr. Mag., King Madan xi, I thinke the clowne 
that driues the mixen-cart Hath better hap than Princes 
such as I. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., Mixen-hole. a midden hole. 
1893 Crockett Men of Moss-Jri ags i. i3_ Faugh, keep wide 
from me, mixen-varlet ! 1903 F. Hall in Eng. Dial. Diet., 
Mixen-keap, a dunghill. 

Mixer imi-kssi). [f. Mix v. + -Eft 1 .] 

1 . One who mixes (in various senses of the vb.) ; 
spec, in various manufactures, the workman who 
performs the operation of ‘mixing’. 

1611 Cotgr. , Meslaugeur, a mingler, mixer, blender. 1828 
Scott Tales of Grandf. Ser. u. xlvii. (1841) 207/2 The 
wretched mixer of the poison was tried and executed. 1834 
Longf. Catawba Wine ix, To the sewers and sinks "With 
all such drinks. And after them tumble the mixer. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 16 Sept. 7/1 Professional mixers [of cotton] 
had been less successful in their operations. 1897 A libit it's 
Syst. bled. II. 928 The ‘mixers’ and ‘dippers’ are particu- 
larly liable to suffer from phossy jaw [in match factories], 

2 . A machine or mechanical contrivance for 
mixing. Also with defining word. 

1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. Mus. (1877) 248 Mixoscope 
(colour-mixer), 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. p. lxxxiii, 
Patent mixer for mixing hard water supply and lime water. 
1898 Allbuti's Syst. Med. V. 443 The smaller end of the 
stirrer may be used to remove the drop of diluted blood from 
the mixer to the cell. 1901 Weslm. Gaz. 1 July 7/3 The 
fail of a workman into a sugar mixer. 

So Mi-xeress, a female mixer. 

1830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry II. 480 A 
poison-mixeress Ought not to sully England’s royal throne. 
Mixey-maxy, variant of Mixty-maxty. 

J- Mi'x-grasS. Obs. rare. [? f. Mix z».] (See 
first quot.) Also attrib. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric., Digest 73 By Mix- 
grass is here meant a compound of White-Clover, Rye- 
Grass, and Trefoil. Ibid., Observ. 32 It was.. stacked with 
the mix-grass hay of Norwood. Ibid. 80 No Manure has 
this year been laid on Mixgrass-Leys. 

Mix-Hellene (mikshelrn). [ad. Gr. pJcXXrjv, 
f. piifo)- Mixo- + "EWrju Hellene.] A person of 
mixed Greek and barbarian blood. 

1856 Grote Greece u. xcviii. XII. 625 Taking into pay a 
semi-Hellenic population in their neighbourhood (Mix-Hel- 
lenes, like the Liby-Phenicians in Africa). 1873 Lowell 
Spenser Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 286 The descendants of the 
earlier English settlers had degenerated as much, as the 
Mix-Hellenes who disgusted the Latin poet. 

Mixhill >mrkS|hil). dial. Forms : 6 mixel(I, 
9 max ul, 8- maxhill, mixhill. [f. Mix j/. 1 + 
Hill j£.] A dunghill, mixen. 

1332 Huloet, Mixed and dunghyll. 1570 Levins Manip. 
56/29 A Mixel, stercorarium. 1763 Museum Rust. I. lxii. 
261 They generally make a maxhill on some corner of the 
land. 1846 Hannam in Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. .VII. II. 589 
Part of the ground.. was manured from a mix-hill. 1887 
Kentish Gloss., Maxnl, adungheap. 

Mixible (mi-ksib’l), a. ‘I Obs. rare. [f. Mix v. 
+ -ible. Cf. Mixable, Miscible, Mixtible.] 
Capable of being mixed. 

1607 J Davies Totalis Cj b, Mixion vnites Things 
mixible by; change ; Or intermingling of their Substances : 
Things mixible, are they, which, though they range, Are 
yet contain’d in cithers Essences. x8oo Med. Jrnl. IV. 25 
It being known that the sulphuric and septic acids are 
mixible with each other. 

Mixie-maxie, variant of Mixty-maxty. 
Mixing (mi’ksiq), vbl. sb. [-ING 1 .] The action 
of the verb Mix. Also with (see Mix v. 6). 

I5g9 B. Jonsqn Cynthia's Rett. u. i, I cannot abide any 
thing that sauours the poore ouer-worne cut. .1 must haue 
variety, I : this mixing in fashion I hate it worse, then 
to burne juniper in my chamber. 16x1 Cotgr., Mistionne- 
ment, a mixing, mingling [etc.]. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 
xix. 615 These ought to be the Chief Ends and Considera- 
tions of every man in Marriage, and not the mixing of 
Mannours, and joyning together of Farmes. 1813 Van- 
couvf.r Agric. Devon 213 The quantity of lime expended in 
these mixings being voluntary. 187s Knight Diet. Meek., 
Mixing, (Cloth.) uniting wool of different colors for vrixed 
cloth , called medleys. 1890 Spectator 6 Dec., The mixing- 
up of a local control with the working of the Purchase Act. 
1892 A theneemn 25 Nov, 731/2 This mixing. .takes place 
in the arrangement of the stones. 1897 Encycl. Sport 1 . 62 
Mixing, a deliberate attempt to put in a few running 
strides when in a walking race. 

b. concr. in pi. ( U.S . slang.) Mixed drinks. 

18S1 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. ti. i, Le’_ ’s liquor; Gin'ral, 

you can chalk our friend for all the mixins. 

c. attrib as mixing bowl, machine, sieve, etc. 
1873 Knight Diet. Meek., Mixing- machine, Poole’s ma- 
chine for mixing chemicals, fertilizers, etc. ibid.. Mixing- 
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sieve, one by which ingredients are intimately combined by 
silting together. x88t Encycl. Brit. XII. 841/2 The rub- 
ber.. is mechanically incorporated with about one-tenth of 
its weight of that substance [re. sulphur] by means of the 
mixing rollers. 1887 Morris Odyss. ix. 9 The wine-swain 
from the mixing-bowl filleth up And beareth forth, and 
poureth the wine in every cup. 1897 F. M. Crawford 
Corlione xxv, Don Atanasio [the apothecary] laid down the 
broad mixing-knife he was using. _ 1898 A Ubuit's Sysl. Med. 
V. 433 The mixing pipette is provided with a rubber nozzle. 

Mrxing, ppl • a. [-ing 2.] That mixes. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1362 The mind,. .where the 
mixing passions endless shift. 

Mixion, obs. form of Mixtion. 

Mixite (mi-ksoit). Min. [Named in 1879 hy 
A. Schrauf, after A. Mixa : see -ite.] ‘ Hydrous 
arsenate of copper and bismuth, found in fibrous, 
green incrustations’ (Chester Did. Min. 1896). 

x88x yd A ftp. to Dana's Min . 82 Mixite. . .Occurs with 
bismuth, ochte, bismutite, and torbernite in the Geistergang 
at Joachimsthal. Named in honor of Bergrath A. Mixa. 

t Mraritive, a. Obs. rare ~ K [f. Mix v. ? after 
fugitive , etc.] Tending to mix. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 26 This mixitiue 
application of viands. 

Mixne, obs. form of Mixer. 
ii Mixo- (mi'ksz>), repr. Gr. fu£o-, f. root of 
piyvwai to mix, occurring in many Gr. com- 
pounds with the sense ‘ mixed ’ ; used in a few 
mod. scientific words founded on Greek analogies, 
as Mixogamous (miksggamas) a. [Gr. yap-os 
marriage + -ODS.], Ichth. (see quot. 1880); Mixo - - 
garny Ichth. , the condition of being mixogamous ; 
Mixopyous (miksp'pias) a. Med. [Gr. /ufd-iriior, 
f. rrvov pus], ‘ mingled, or mixed with pus ; formerly 
applied to the urine* (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856); 
Mi'xoscope [see -scope], the name given to an 
apparatus for mixing colours; JVIixotro'phic a. 
[see Trophic a.], ‘half-saprophytic’ (B. D. Jackson 
Gloss. Bot, Terms 1900). See also Mixobarbakic, 
Mixot/ydian, and cf. Mix-Hellene. 

1876 Mixoscope [see Mixer 2]. _ 1880 GUnther Fishes 
xiii. 177 The majority of Teleostei are mixogamous — that 
is, the males and females congregate on the spawning-beds, 
and. .several males attend to the same female, frequently 
changing from one female to another. 1881 A thenaeum 13 
Jan. 97 Chapter xiii [of Gunther’s Study of Fishes deals] 
with, .mixogamy, polygamy, .as occurring amongst fishes. 

|| Mixo-baroaric (mhksobaib&'Tik), a. [f. 
Gr. [u£o-(tap&apos half-barbarian half Greek : see 
Mixo- and Barbaric a.] Characteristic of a 
people partly barbarous and partly Hellenic. 

1876 C. T. Newton Fss. Art <$■ Archasol. xi. (1880! 413 
All the barbaric and mixo-barbaric coinages imitated from 
Greek prototypes. 

Mixolydian (miksslrdian), a. Mus. [f. Gr. 
fu£o-Xv5ios half-Lydian : see Mixo- and Lydian.] 
The designation of (a) the highest in pitch of the 
modes in ancient Greek music ; ( 3 ) the fourth of 
the ‘ authentic’ ecclesiastical modes, having G for 
its ‘ final * and D for its dominant. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Paesic ii. x. (Avb.l g8 The Eolien, 
Mi[x]olidien and Ionien. 1603 Holland Plutarch Explan. 
Words, Mixolidian time, that is to say, lamentable and 
pitifull : meet for Tragoedies. 1760 Stiles in Phil. Treats. 
LI. 709 In the Mixolydian species, the diazetictic tone was 
the first interval, reckoning from acute to grave. 1776 
Burney Hist. Mus. I. 390 Mixolydian mode. 184a W. F. 
Donkin in Smith’s Diet. Gr. 4- Rom. Ant. s.v. Music 
(Greek), The seven species of the Octachord., were anciently 
..denoted hy the names Mixolydian, Lydian [etc.],., the 
Mixolydian being the highest, and the Hypodorian the lowest. 
1867 Mackarhen Harmony i. 14 The fourth mode Ambrose 
selected is the Hyper-Lydian, sometimes called Myxo- 
Lydian. 1833 H. E. .Wooldridge Chappell's O. Eng, Pop. 
Mus. I. p. xi, Ecclesiastical Scale of G. 7th or Mixolydian 
Mode. 

Mixon, dial, form of Mixen. 
f Mi xschipe. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Mix sbX 4- 
- schipe -bhip.] Wickedness. 

a 1215 Juliana 46 (Royal MS.), Ant mi lauerdes wil ich 
wurche, fat is meixter ouer mixschipe \Bodl. MS. meister 
of alle mixschipes] ouer al her imei. 

+ Mixt, sb. Obs. Also 7 mixte. [ad, L. 
inixtum neut. of mixtns : see Mixed ppl. a. Cf. 
F. mixte sb.] 

1 . A substance consisting of different elements 
mixed together; esp. in Old Chem-, a compound. 

*644 Digdy Nat. Bodies xxv. § 3. 229 The causes of the 
figures of diuers mixtes, and particularly of some pretious 
stones. 1663-6 Phil. Trans. I. 326 He discourses of Bread, 
Wine, Oyle, and the other Mixtes that are made of Plantes. 
1680 Boyle See ft. Chem. tu, 17a There may be two sorts of 
Mixts, whereof the one may not have any of all the same 
Elements as the other consists of. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. I, Mixt. i.e. a Mixt Body. By which, in Chyrnis- 
try and Natural Philosophy, is understood a Body not mixt 
or compounded by Art, but by Nature; such as Minerals, 
Vegetables, and Animals. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s.v., 
Perfect Mixts are the class of vital, or animated bodies. * . 
Imperfect Mixts are inanimate bodies. 1737 Phil. Trans, 
L. 163 Where the quantity of the mixt to be assayed was 
very small- 1805 W. Saunders Min , Abaters 462 The 
blood is not merely a peculiar chemical mixt, but a living 
part of the animal economy. 

2 . In immaterial applications; A product of 
mixture, a compound. 

1 1589 Puttenham Eng. Peesie u. ix. (Arb.) 97 Now also 
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haue ye in euery song or ditty.concorde by compasse and 
Concorde emertangled and a mixt of both. 1647 Gentilis 
tr. Malvezzi's Chief Events, etc. 162 From that conflict 
it comes forth a mixt, which is not feare, but consideration, 
f Mixt, a. Obs. exc. Hist. : see Mixed a. 
j* Mixt, v. Obs. Also 6 myxte, mixte. [In- 
ferred from the pa. pple. mixt (see Mixed ppl. al). 

In the early 16th c., although mixt was freely used as a 
pple., there seems to have been much doubt whether the 
inferred Eng. vb. should have the form mixt or mix. 
Elyot’s Lot. Diet. (1538), s.v. Misceo, has rnyxe, but the 
edition of 15.(8 alters this to myxt.) 

— Mix v. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 39 b, By mixtynge 
water with floure, & wgrkynge it into paste. 1331 Ely or 
Gov. I. xiii, Mixting serious mater with thynges that were 
pleasaunt. 1343 Ravnold Byrtk Mankynde 123 In the 
whiche also myxte barly meale. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI 129 Aduertisyng hym..not to.. mixte his safetie 
and surenesse with the unstablenesse and unsuretie of his 
nowe alye. 1563 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks ; 1890 II. 60 
Bot.. gif we sal begin to mixt noueltiewith antiquitie. 1609 
Biule (Douay) Jer. Argt., Iu the next eleuen chapters he 
mixteth consolations and threats. 

Hence fMrxting vb!, sb. 

1 S3S CovEHDAUi 2 Macc. xiv. 3 Alcimtis (which had.. wil- 
fully defyled.himselfe, in the.tyme of the myxtinge) [1611 
their mingling (with the Gentiles)]. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 
*ij, And so is this Arithmetike greately enlarged, hy diuerse 
exhibiLyug and vse of Compositions and mixtynges. 

Mixt, var. mixed, pa. t. and pa. pple of Mix v. 
Mixter-maxter, etc., var. ff. Mixty-maxty. 

+ Mrxtible. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. type 
*mixlibile, f. L. mixt-, ppl. stem of miscere to Mix : 
see -IBLE.] -Mixtil. 

1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 57 The Magnet has 
Hardness, an iron Colour, and the like, proceeds from the 
Virtue of Mixtibles or the Elements. 

Mixtiform (mrkstifpim), a. rare. [f. L. 
mixt-us, pa. pple. of miscere to Mix + -eorm.J Of 
a mixed shape, form, or character. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I.vii. ix, The General. .glances, 
only with the eye, at that so mixtiform National Assembly. 
1837 — in Froude Life in Loud. (1884) 1 . io 3 My hearers 
were mixtiform dandiacal of both sexes, 
t Mixtil. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type * mix tile, 
neut. of *mixlilis f. mixt-, ppl. stem of miscere to 
Mix: see -ILE.] A mixed body, a compound. 

1634 Vilvain Pipit. Ess. 1. xxvi, From which, all mixtils 
doe surmount. 1654 — 1'heol. Treat, i. 27 Mixtils are com- 
pact of Elements into which they resolv. 

Mixtilittear (mikstilrniat), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ar.] Formed or bounded partly by straight, 
and partly by curved lines. 

1702 [see mixed angle. Mixed ppl. a. n], 1734 Berkeley 
Analyst § 34 The right Line C c being produced to K., there 
are formed three small Triangles, the Rectilinear CEr, the 
Mixtilinenr C E c, and the Rectilinear Triangle C E T. 1803 
Woodhousk in Phil. Trans. XC 11 . rat The lines and mix- 
tilinear triangle therein exhibited cannot be called natural 
signs. x868 Bledsoe Philos. Math. 61 The little mixtilinear 
figures at the ends of the triangles. 

So Mixtilineal a. rare— 1 . 

1833 Eraser's Mag. VIII. 491 Whether in rectilineal, cur- 
vilineal, mixtelineal [s/r], or other figures, 

Mixti'lion, anglicized form (in translations of 
documents) of med.L. mixtilion-em Maslin 2 . 

0x640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 155 Had also 
Drage, pilccrne, mixtilion [etc.]. 1892 Kirk in Abingdon 
Acc. (Camden) p. xxi, Small quantities of corn, mixtillion, 
and malt were received from the mill under the Court. 

t Mi’xtion, sb. Obs. Forms : a. 5 myxtion, 
-yon, -iotm, 6- mixtion; 0. 5 myxyon, myx- 
oion, 6 myxion, 6-7 mixion. See also Mistion. 
[a. F- mixtion (from 14th c. ; also mistion ), ad. L. 
mixtion-em (also mistion-em), n. of action f. mis- 
cere (pa. pple, stem mixt-, mist-) ; see Mix vl) 

1. gen. 'The action, or process of mixing, or the 
condition or fact of being mixed. = Mixture i. 

a. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 133/1 The waxe whyche is made 
of the bee purely wythout cornpanye and myxtioun of one 
bee with another signefyeth the body of our lord Jbesu 
cryst. 1530 Pai.sgr. 246/1 Mixtion of thynges, mixtion, con- 
fusion. 1363 W. Fui.ke Meteors (1640) 63 Upon the mix- 
tion of these colours. .alt things have their colour. 1394 
It, Ashley tr, Loys le Roy 66 Being all vnited by the mix- 
tion of bloud. 1604 Cawdrey Table Atph., Mixtion [1613 
mixion] mingling, or tempering together. 1613 Crooke 
Body of Man 279 An Embleme of the holy mixtion of seedes 
in Matrimony. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xvi. § 7. 143 The 
qualifies which _we find in bodies do result out of the com- 
position, and mixtion of the Elements. 1703 C. Pukshall 
Aleck. Macrocosm 132 (Those tlia.t consider that the Mixtion 
of different Particles, is the Cause of the Generation. 

fs. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. 1 , (1495) 6 From this 
holy trynyte all confusion and all myxeion of persones is 
voyded for the fader is a nother, the sone is a nother, the 
holy ghost is a nother. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437 b/i, 
He prayelh. .that by the vertue of the same myxyon the 
people may be unyed to god by veray loue & dyleccion. 
1662 R. Mai hkw Uni. A ich. § 10, 5 By reason of tbe mixion 
of forcible Vegetatives. 

2 . concr. A product of mixing, esp. a medicine 
or drug composed of various ingredients. 

a. C1477 Caxton Jason 8x This myxfion Khali haue suche 
vertue that y£ thy body be anoynted therwyth the fyre ne 
the_ venym of the dragon . . may not noye the. 1480 — 
Ovids Met. xiv, vii, And other [flowers] she toke., & 
made dyverse myxtyons. 1349 ContpL Scot. ix. 80 Thai 
mixtions he (Mithriaates] eit euyrie daye vitht ane fastan 
stomak. *538 Warjje tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 34 Annoint a 
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piece of parchement with this mixtion. 1607 R. C[are\v] 
tr. Eslienne's World of Wonders 246 These their mixtions 
they call counterpoison. a 1648 Digby Closet Open, (1677) 
171 Put this mixtion into a deep wooden dish. 1697 Phil. 
Trans. XIX. 657 There may be copious Supplies of Matter 
for such Mixtions. 1757 tr. Henckets Pyrilol. 122 These are 
..in their mixtion found of a like proportion of metal and 
sulphur. 

( 3 . 1502 Ord. Cry s ten Men iv. xxi. (W. de W. 1506) 232 
To make these mixions where with women paynte theyr 
visages. 1376 Baker J ewe it of Health 104 b, Take the 
myxion, which put into a goates skynne. 

b. = Mixt sb. 1. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. n. xxi. in Of thyse two myxtyons 
[sande and the glayre of the see] is made good glasse and 
clere. 1555 Eden Decades 333 b, Vet are there not many 
that do care to knowe of what substaunce or natural mix- 
tion it [ir. gold] consisteth. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 11. i. 55 Yet are they not to be closed up in the generall 
name of concretions, or lightly passed over as onely Ele- 
mentary and Subterraneous mixtions, a 1677 Hale Prim. 
Grig. Man. iv. ii. 299 The materia proximo- or secunda 
of al! other Corporeal Beings being the simple Elements, 
and the next Matter of all Mixtions or Composition. 

3. » Mixture 5. 

1557 N. T. iGenev.) Heb, iv. a It. .proffited not them that 
they hearde the worde, because they y l heard it, had not 
the mixtion of faith, a 1377 Sir T. Smith Conwrm, Eng. 1. 
vi. (1609) 5 Ye shall finde one vttevly perfect without mix- 
tion cf the other, a 1619 Fotherby Atlieom. it. x. § 3 (1622) 
304 God is a pure substance, without any mixtion. 1636 
Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1687) 185/2 But the Gods being 
void of corporeal mixtion understand purely and sincerely. 

+ Mi'xtion, v. Obs. rare. [atl. F. mixlionner, 
f. mixtion : see prec.] trails. To mix, make into 
a mixture. 

c 1500 Melusine 142 Vesselles full of flaxe grecyd with 
oyle and mixtyouned with brymstone and suffer. 

Mrxtish, a. nonce-wd. [f. mixt, Mixed ppl. a. 
+ -JSH b] Of the nature of a mixture. 

<11844 L. Hunt Bluestocking Revels 11. 164 So Irish, so 
modish, so mixtish, so wild. 

Mixtly, variant of Mixedly adv. 

|| Mi'xtum. Obs . rare. [med.L. mix turn, neut. 
of mixtas Mixed ppl. a. Cf. Miste v.) 

1. In monastic rule : A slight refection. 

c 1490 Caxton Rule St. Benet xxxviii. 131 The reder may 
afore his lecture take a lytyll refeccyon that is called mix- 
turn yf nede be for by-cause of his redyng atte mete. [1823 
Crabbk Techno!. Did., Mix turn (Arckzeot.), a breakfast, or 
a certain quantity of bread and wine.] 

2 . sr Mixt sb. 1. 

1.656 [fj. Sergeant] tr. T. White's Peripat. Inst. 207 A 
Mixtum, therefore is a body of certain parts, of divers de- 
grees of rarity and density [etc.]. / bid. 215 The nature of 

Mixtum’s, which consist in the Number and Proportion of 
rare and dense bodies, follows [etc.]. 

Mixture (mrkstiiu, -tjhi). Also 6 myxtiire, 
mixtnr. [ad. L. viixtura (also misturd), f. mixt- 
{mist-), ppl. stem of miscere : see Mix v. Cf. OF. 
mesture, misture, F. mixture, It., Pg. inistura, 
Sp. mistura, mixtura, G. mixtur. ] 

1 . The action, process, or fact of mixing (in the 
intransitive senses of the vb.) or becoming mixed ; 
also, an instance of this. 

1330 Palsgr, 420/1 , 1 allaye, as mettals be alayde or as 
sylver or golde is with their myxture, je attrempe. 1587 
Golding Do Mornay (1592) 144 Or y« mixtur of the elements. 
i5g4 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iii. §2 lfthe Mooneshould wander 
from her beaten way, the times and seasons of tbe yeare 
blend themselues by disordered and confused mixture. 1613 
Pukoias Pilgrimage (1614! 6z That mixtures in garments, 
seedes, and the like, were forbidden by the Law of Moses. 
Ibid. 76 This river . . passeth through the Lake Thonitis 
without mixture of waters hy reason of this swiltnesse. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl., Mixture, in matters of drapery, denotes 
the union, or blending of several wools of different colours, 
not yet spun. 1731 Aubuthnot Aliments (173s) 22 When 
those Liquors are expell’d out of the Body, which by 
their mixture convert the Aliment into an Animal Liquid. 
1842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 228 Mixtures of 
different kinds of food are strongly condemned by almost 
all writers on dietetics, as injurious to digestion. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 11. v. 250 From the intimate mixture of air 
and water we obtain foam. *872 Bacehot Physicsf Pol. 
ii. 69 Early in history file continual mixtures by conquest 
were just so many experiments in mixing races as are going 
on in South America now. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. 
Did. s. v. Mixing the Ingredients, Five minutes is sufficient 
for a thorough mixture. 

b. In the transitive sense : The action of mixing 
(different things). ? Obs. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel rr A good Surveyour sheweth his 
Art. .in the fit mixture of Materials, Morter [etc.]. 

c. Mixed state or condition ; coexistence of dif- 
ferent ingredients or of different groups or classes 
of things mutually diffused through each other. 

1597 Hooker Eel. Pol. v. xlvii. §40 happie mixture, 
wherein things contrary do so qualifie and correct the one 
the daunger of the others excesse. 1613 Crooke Body of 
Man Pref. 1 A Discourse of the constitution of mans body, 
as he enioyeth a perfect or apportionated health by a due 
Mixture of the principles whereof he consisteth; of the 
Temperament of each pan arising from that mixture. 1712- 
13 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 23 Jan., There was a mixture of 
company. 

J- d,. Mixed nature, complexity. Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World Pref. 1 How unfit, and un- 
worthy a choice I made of my self, to undertake a work of 
this mixture, mine own reason . .hath sufficiently resolved me, 

fffe. Sexual intercourse. Cf. Mix v. 4 b. Obs. 

[Cf. 1483 Mixtion x b.] 1604 Dekkkr 1 st Pt. Hon. Wh- 
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stances as distinguished from (chemical) cot/ibina- 
tion ; also cotter, the product of such a mixing, in 
contradistinction to a compound , More explicitly 
mechanical or simple mixture, originally used in 
antithesis with j- chemical mixture . 

1797 Encycl. Brit . (ed. 3) XII. 184/1 Chemical mixture is 
attended with many phenomena which are never observed, 
in simple mixtures. 1865 Brands & Cox Diet. Set., etc.,, 
s. v. Chemistry, Artificial mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen. 
1887 Rcmsen Elem. Client, i. (1897) 9 Mechanical Mixtures 
and Chemical Compounds. — In a mixture the substances 
are unchanged... In a chemical compound the substances 
which are in combination are completely changed. They 
are so intimately combined that they cannot be recognised 
by any ordinary means. 

b. A fluid containing some foreign substance in 
suspension : opposed to solution. 

1765 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LV. 150, I think .. we 
may . consider the transparency of a heterogeneous fluid 
. .as the _ criterion of a true solution, and where that is 
wanting, it is only a mixture. 187s H. C. Wood Therap. 
(1879)18 Mixtures are preparations in which one or more 
medicinal substances are held in suspension in water. Of 
such nature are emulsions, in which some oily material is 
suspended by a gummy or an albuminous body. 

5 . The action or an act of adding as an in- 
gredient ; the presence, of a heterogeneous element 
in the composition of something ; quasi-twzrr. an 
amount or proportion of something heterogeneous 
that has been added to or mixed with a thing ; ad- 
mixture. Without mixture : unmixed, pure. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 40 b, Whether, .these 
bothe sayd thynges be togyder in your soule without ony 
myxture of y° contrary. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 161/1 
For when the gospel l speketh of wyne onely tourned into 
his precious hlode, what manwoulde aduenture to make any 
mixtureof water. 1560 DAUStr. Sieidane'sComw, 59b, Suche 
ministers as should preache Gods worde sincerely, without 
any mixture of mens traditions. 1611 Bible A’ ev. xiv. 10 
The same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is powred out without mixture into the cup of his 
indignation. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimaged 1614) 96 The Earth 
..hath a kinde ol bloodie mixture, somewhat like red waxe, 
the depth of three or foure cubites. 1633 Bacon Ess. , Truth 
(Arb. 1 499 A mixture of a Lie doth euer adde Pleasure. 
1641 Baker Chnm. (1653) 16 His [re. K. Edgar’s] Pious 
Acts were, that he built and prepared seven and lorty Mon- 
asteries. .. But now his mixture of Vice marred all. 1658 
Sir T. Brownk Hydriot, i. 2 Except the salt Ocean were 
handsomly con tempered by a Mixture of the fresh Element. 
1670 Tumble t.et. to Dk. Tuscany Wks. 1731 II. 221 Such is 
the Composition of human Things, that nothing is pure or 
without Mixture. <1x704 B. Reach Key to open Script. 
Metaph. (1779) 137 Adulterating the Word of God by the 
Mixtureof their own Fancies. 1720 Hearn-eCo/Ac/. (O.H.S.) 
VII. 186 His Conversation, which was generally facetious, 
not without a Mixture of Satyr. 1725 Watts Logic 1. vi, 
§ r In order therefore to a clear and distinct Knowledge 
of things, we must uncloath them of all these Relations and 
Mixtures, that we may contemplate them naked, and in 
their own Natures. 1763 A Dickson Treat. Agric.i. xix. 
(ed. 2) 143 The soil in which there is a great mixture of moss. 
1826 Lamb Elia Ser. It. Pop. Fallacies xiii, The good 
things of life are not to be had singly, but coine to us with 
a mixture ; like a schoolboy’s holiday, with a task affixed 
to the tail of it. 1843 Youatt Dog vii. (1858) 211 His bark 
. .had a slight mixture of the howl, and there was a husky 
choking noise in the throat. 

6. Mus. In full mixture-stop : A compound stop 
or furniture stop : see Compound a. 2 f. and F URNI- 
TURJE 8. 

1776 Hawkins Hist, Mus. IV. 1. x. 147 The compound 
stops are the. .Mixture,, .and sundry others. 18x1 Busby 
Diet. Mus. s. v. Slop, Mixture, or Furniture Stop. 1876 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Mixture , an organ 
stop, consisting of several ranks of pipes to each note. 1876 
Mixture-stop [see Furniture 8]. 

7. Printing. 1 Type setting that calls for the use 
of three or more distinct faces or faces and bodies 
of type’ (Cent. Diet. 1S90). 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab., Mixture, an extra charge 
involved on composition if three or more types are used xn 
a work. 

Hence + Mixture v. Ohs. rare~ 1 , refi. to mix 
or mingle oneself with, to associate with. 

1382 N. Lichefield tr. CaslanhedalsConq. E. Did. 1. xvi. 
40 They will mixture themsolues with you and yours [Pg. 
orig. estar codes de mestura\ 

t Mi xturous, a. Ohs. rare ~ *. [f. Mixture 
sb. + -ous.J Of the nature of a mixture. 

1837-83 Evelyn Hist. Reifg. (1850) I. 173 Nor is this 
co-existence with any mixturous contusion. 

Mixty-maxty, mixy-maxy (mi-ksti- 
marksti, mi’ksijmae’ksi), a. and sb. Sc. and dial. 
Forms : a. 8-9 mixtie-maxtie, 9 mixter-maxter, 
9- naixty-maxty ; 0. mixie-maxie, mixey- 

maxey, mixy-maxy. [A varied reduplication of 
mixt Mixed ppl. a. Cf. Mish-mash.] 

A. adj. Incongruously or promiscuously 
mingled; jumbled together; mixed; confused. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry xxi, Yon nuxlie-maxtie, queer 
hotch-potch, The Coalition. x86i Quinn Heather Lintie 
(1863) 238 Degenerate tilings, however coud Yer mlxtie- 
maxtie puddle Vie wi’ the pure Milesian bluid O’ winsome 
Sally Noddle. 1883 G. Frasf.r Poems 733 His points got 
mixy-maxy, and defied ye tae recall The guid advice he 
gied ye, for 'tvvas. a’ reel-rawl. 1894 Superfluous Woman 
(ed. 4) I. 75 It makes a body feel mixtie-maxtie to come 
upon her sudden-tike amidst the pots and pans. 

B. sb. Anything promiscuously mixed; a mixed 
or confused mass, a heterogeneous mixture. 
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1824 Maqtaggart Callovid. Encyd. (1876)189 Wi’ supper 
in his kyte weel fed, Composed o’ unco mixie maxies. 1829 
Bkockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Mixty-maxty , Mixy-maxy) 
any thing confusedly mixed, an irregular medley— a mish- 
mash, or hotch-potch. 1871 Alexander Johnny Gibb ix. 
68 A mixter maxter o’ figures wi’ the letters o’ the A B Ci 
1893 Roy Horseman’s Word xxxix. 429 The warld was 
a gey queer mixty-maxty. 

Mizeu, mizsen (mi*z’n). Naut. Forms : 5 
meseyn, 5-7 meson, 6 mizine, myazeu, inesen, 
myssyrte, mysaen, missonne, mysson, Sc. mo- 
zan, 6-7 misen, 6-8 missen, misne, 7 myson, 
meisseine, mison, miszen, mizon, mizan(e, 7- 
mizen, mizzen. [a. F .misaiue (in mod.Fr. fore-, 
sail, foremast; CI381 migenne in Hatz.-Darm.), 
believed to be ad. It. viezzana mizen-sail ; the ItJ 
word is fem. oimezzano middle. Cf. Sp. mesana , 
I’g. mezena foresail, Du. hezaan (earlier bezane), 
G. besan (-mast, - segel ) mizeu. 

The agreement of the use in Eng. and It. suggests that 
the divergent use in mod.Fr, is not original ; the statement 
that It. meszaud originally meant ‘mainsail’ seems to be 
merely a conjecture based on the etymological meaning of 
the word, , the precise implication of which is uncertain: 
some have suggested that it may be ‘ middle-sized’. 

The 16th c. Mcjsall (Sc.} and myssyll (see quoc, c 1515 s.v„ 
Main-.mizen) appear to be synonymous, but their relation to 
this word is obscure.] 

1 . (Also mizen-sail.) A fore-and-aft sail set on 
the after side of the mizen-mast. Often used as, 
synonymous with Spanker, but more correctly 
applied to the * mizen trysail set instead of 
the spanker in stormy weather. + Formerly also 
applied to a sail of similar shape serving as the 
principal sail in certain small craft. 

1463 Mann, Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 200 Item, for a yerdo 
for a meseyn, xvj.cA 1483 Naval Acc. Hen. PII (1896) 37 
Blokkes for the meson with iij sheves of brasse. Ibid. 41 
Meson sailes. .ij. 1549 Campl. Scot. vi. 41 Heise the mys^en, 
and change it ouer to leuart. 1591 Percyval Bibl. Hisp., 
Diet., Mcssana vela , the mizine stale. 1601 Holland Pliny 

II. 1 Yet are not wee content with a single maine saile.. 
vnlesse..we haue fore-sailes and sprit-sailes in the Prow, 
misnesalso hoised vp. .in thePoupe ;. .andall to set vs more 
forward vpon our death, and to hasten our end. 1609 John 
Dory vii. in Child Ballads V. 132/2 They hoist their sailes, 
both top and top, The meisseine and all was tride-a, 1623 
R. Hawkins Coy. S. Sea lix. 138 Tofight with sprit-saile and 
myson, and top-sayles loose. 1665 Sir T. Herbf.rt Train 
(1677) 380 This tempest, .forced us. . to lie by the Lee without 
more sail than the mizzen. 1669 S iurmy Mariner's Mag 
i. ii. 16 Loose the Misne in the Brailes. 1670 Covel Diary 
(Hakl. Soc.) 130 A small vessel with a meson and slay sail. 
1694 Naubokough, etc. in Acc. Sen. Late Coy n. 2 We 
..drove with our Missen-sail towards South-east. 1715 J. 
Edens in Phil. Trans. XXIX. jx8 Their Sails [sc. of a 
Caravel] are all Mizen Sails, that is. Triangular. 1748 An- 
son’s Coy. 1. vii. 73 We were obliged.. to continue under a 
reefed mizen till eleven at night. z836 R. C. Leslie Sea- 
pa inters Log vi. 130 The Dean is correct in his description 
of what was known in those days as bagpiping the mizen] 
by hauling the mizen-sheet to windward. 

b. In figurative context. 

*579 Puttknham Partkeniades in Nichols Progr, Q. 
Eliz. III. 477 Thou strike mizzen, and anker in his porte, 
a 1619 Fletcher Wit without M. 1. ii, My sister is a 
goodly portly Lady,, .she spreads satten,as the Kings ships 
doe canvas, every where she may spare me her misen, and 
her bounds strike her maihe petticoate, and yet outsaile 
me. 1702 Vanbrugh False Friend m. ii, There may he 
foul weather there too. I reckon at present he maybe 
lying by under a mizen at the street door. 

2. = Mizen-mast. How rare. 

1583 Hayes Narr. Gilbert’s Voy. in Hakluyt (1811) lit. 
190 The Golden Hind succeeded in the place of Vizadmiralt, 
and removed her flagge from the mizon unto the foretop. 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d' At/, n. 357 Streamers 
that belonged to the Main-Mast, the Misne, and other 
fitting places for them. 16*6 Cart. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 13 In great ships they haue two misens, the latter is 
called the boneauentner misen. *634-5 Brekeion Trait. 
(Chetham Soc.) 169 This carries four masts. .4. the mizen] 
which is placed in the stern almost over the hehm 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. Admiral, The white St. 
George’s cross at the main, fore, or mizen. 

3. atirib. and Comb, in the sense * pertaining to, 
connected with, or near the mizenmast or mizen- 
sail as mizen-boom , -brail, -cap, - halyard , - lift , 
-light, - parrel , -peak, -pole, -rigging, -royal, -sheet, 
-shroud, -sky sail, -stay, -staysail, -tack, -truck -tye. 
Alsomizen-sail(seei), M izen-mast, Mizen top, etc. 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 36 Meson shrowdes. 
Ibid. 49 Meson lyftes... Meson halyers... Meson perelt. 
..Meson slxetes.. .Meson lyes. 1626 Capt. Smith Acc. 
Yng. Seamen 14 The mison stay. 1667 Dkvden & Da- 
venant Tempest 1. i, Get the Misen-tack aboard. Haul 
aft Misen-sheet ! 1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 
456 Hanging white flags.. on the mizen peak. 1768 J. 
Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 206 Which he desired might 
he hung up in the mizen-shrouds. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 
and Voy. xlvi. 594 Carrying away the mizen-bopm. 184* 
R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. h i. 4 Mizen royal yard 16 ft, 
Mizen skysail yard 10 ft... Mizen pole 9 ft. *905 Daily 
Graphic 17 Jan. 4/4 Watching the mizzen truck swing 
among the stars. 

m •zen-mast. Naut. The aftermost mast of 
a three-masted ship. 

i486 Naval Acc. Hen. VI I (1896) 14 A Mayne Meson 
mast for the said Ship. 1505 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot I. (1901) 

I I I . 86 I te m, . . for ane mozan mast and ane pege mast. 1336 
Burro ugh in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I- *75 The Pinnesse bare 
her Myssen mast ouer boord with flagge and all. 1748 
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vi. Wks. 1873 IT. 38 Belief route [a Courtesan], .For whose 
tree love 1 would. .Hate the worlds mixtures, and the 
smiles of gold. 1615 Chapman Odyss. vm. 382 The Sunne 
their mixture saw; and, came, and told. 1632 Milton 
Penseroso 26 Thee [re, Melancholy] bright-hair’d Vesta 
long of yore, To solitary Saturn bore; His daughter she 
(in Saturns raign. Such mixture was not held a stain). 1639 
Hammond On Ps. xix. 9 The dread of offending God keeps 
the man from all impure mixtures. 1697 Rotter Antiq. 
Greece 1. ii. (1715) 8 Promiscuous Mixtures had been allowed 
•of amongst them. 1703-12 Pope Thebaic 1. g6, I.. With 
monstrous mixture stain'd my mother’s bed. 

f; The mixing or blending of different races in 
common offspring. 

*842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 20 The tribe of people, 
termed .. Cafusos .. are known to have sprung originally 
from a mixture of native Americans with the Negroes 
imported from Africa. 1845 Youatt Dqgiv.ftSsS) 155 The 
shock-dog is traced by Butfon. . to a mixtureof the small 
Danish dog and the pug. 

f g. The fact of ‘ mixing 1 socially with others, 
association. Obs. 

1764 J. Smith in F. Chase Hist, Dartmouth Coll. (1891) 

I, 26 He intended, .to send his son to obtain his education 
in mixture with these Indians. 

2 . concr. A product of mixing ; a complex unity 
or aggregate (material or immaterial) composed of 
various ingredients or constituent parts mixed to- 
gether. a. With the components specified (const. 
of) or implied by the context. 

1460-70 IN. Quintessence 1. 9 Putte all pat mixture into 
a strong watir tuaad of vitriol and of sal petre, and Jre siluyr 
wole be dissolued. 1582 N. T. iRhem.) yb/m xix. 39 Bring- 
ing a mixture of myrrhe and aloes. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. 
it. 304 That braue youth, the splendor of whose eye A 
wondrous mixture shew'd of grace and maiestie. 1676 
Gi.anvill Ess. Pref. aiijb, The [seventh] Es-ay is a mixture 
of an Idtea, and a disguised History. 1702 Addison Dial. 
Medals i. Wks. 1766 III. 9 The agreeable Mixture of 
shades and fountains, in which the whole country naturally 
abounds. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. vill. 227 His conduct., 
was .. a fatal mixture of weakness and temerity. 18x3 

J. Smith Panorama Sd. fy Art II. 314 A simple mixtureof 
sand and clay. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, His mixture 
of surprise, joy, and anxiety, did not deprive him of the 
presence of mind which the occasion demanded. 1884 
W. H. Greenwood Steel .’jf Iron ix. 186 It is always con- 
sidered better to use a mixture of several brands of iron in 
a charge for any casting, .since such mixtures are most 
frequently found to be stronger than the average of the 
several brands taken separately. 1899 N //butt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 826 The vessels may be all veins, ..capillaries,.. or 
very commonly a mixture of both. *902 T. M. Lindsay 
Ch. ff Ministry in Early Cent. vi. 258 The sorry mixture 
of Paganism and Christianity which [etc.]. 

+ b. = Mixt sb. 1 . Obs. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies To Rdr., In 
the two following books, is treated of that which concernes 
the Elements and naturall mixtures, as Mettalis, Plants, 
Beasts, and what else is remarkable at the Indies. Ibid. iv. 
xiii. 248 We . . will passe to the two other mixtures, the 
which are plants and beasts. 1634 Milton Contus 244 Can 
any mortal mixture of Earths mould Breath such Divine 
inchanting ravishment 2 

3 . spec, in various concrete applications. 

a. A preparation for medicinal or other pur- 
poses, consisting of two or more ingredients mixed 
together. In Pharmacy , now applied to potions 
or liquid medicines, in contradistinction to pills 
and other solid forms in which drugs may be ad- 
ministered. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Sf Jut iv. iii. 21 What if this mixture 
do not worke at all? 1604 — Oth. 1. iii. 104 With some 
Mixtures, powrefull o’re the blood,. . He wrought vp on her. 
169s Freezing mixture [see Freezing vbl.sb. 2]. 1706 Phil- 
lies (ed. Kersey), Mixture. . . In a Physical bense, several 
Ingredients or Drugs mixt in a Medicine. 1806 Med. Jrnl. 
XV. 513 A pint of this mixture [.rff. of wine and water] was 
presented to him. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 295 
Antispasmodic mixtures. 1904 Langm. Mag. Feb. 304, 
I took a sip of the horrid mixture. 

b. A cloth of variegated or mottled fabric, 
usually of * quiet ’ colouring. Heather, Oxford 
mixture-, see these words. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack uS.|o) 310 Five yards of crimsom 
[cloth] . ., and the rest of fine mixtures. *727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., The mixture, or mixed stuff, is that whose woof 
and warp are of wools of different colours dyed and mixed 
before they were spun. *799 Hull Advertiser 12 Jan. 2/3 
Woollen drapery, jeans, quiltings, ..plains, mixtures. 1882 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Mixtures, a term 
applied to any cloths of variegated colouring, such as 
Knickerbockers and Tweeds. 1885 Heather-mixture [see 
Heather 3]. 

attrib. 1784 Europ. Mag. Nov, 339/2 But amongst the 
other class of gentlemen are worn dark green, drab, or mix- 
ture cloths, *837 Dickens Pickw. xx, An elderly, .man, in 
a black coat, dark mixture trousers, and small black gaiters. 
1897 Daily News 8 Apr. 8/3 The shot mixture canvases. 
1902 Daily Chron. 7 Jan. 6/3 The jacket, .of a drab-mixture 
serge. 

c. A tea, tobacco, snuff, etc. of various sorts or 
qualities mixed together; usually with qualifying 
word to indicate the variety. 

*840 Hut Pinch — of Snuff 32 Prince’s Mixture . .is nothing 
more than plain brown Rappee scented with otto of roses. 
*872 ‘ M. Lkgrand ' Cambr . Frcshm. 286 I'tn going in Co 
get a canister of smoking mixture to take down with me. 
*893 Price List, The Foochow Mixture, specially prepared 
and packed from the Finest Foochow Teas. 

4 . In mod. physical science used with restricted 
meaning : The mechanical mixing of two subx 
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A man's Voy. ir. iv. 161 To make a mizen-mast for the Wager. I 
1895 R. Leighton Under Foeman's Flag xxi, Her mizen- 
mast had been shot away in the battle, 

Mi’ZeSI-tO-p. Naut. The ‘ top’ofamizen-mast; 
a platform just above the head of the lower mizen- 
mast, 

1667 Lend. Gaz. No. 178/4 She wears upon her Main-top 
an English Ancient.. and a French upon his Mizen-top. 
*806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 73^ Lord Nelson was mortally wounded 
. . by a musquet-ball,.. fired from the mizen-top of La Re- 
doubtable. 1833 Makryat F. Simple xiv, 1 was put into 
the mizen-top. 

b. attrib ., as mizen-top-boy , -man, - shrouds , 

1626 Cast. Smith Acad. Yng. Seamen 14 The mison top 
shroudes and their ratlings. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xiil, 
Having recourse to one of his remedies to cure a mizen-top- 
boy of smoking, a i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 79 
The duties of mizentop-men aloft are much the same as the 
other topmen.-.The youngest and slightest hands in the 
ship are usually selected for mizen-top-men. 

Mi'Zen-topgaTlant. Naut. Used attrib in 
mizen-topgailant-maso, the mast above the mizen- 
topmast; similarly in mizen-topgallant brace, -mast- 
bead, -sail, -yard, etc, 

1864 Chamb. Encycl. s.v,, Above it pc, the mizen-mast], 
are the mizen-topmast, the mizen-top-gallant-mast, and the 
mizen-royal. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vii. led. 2) 
260 When she is immediately to hoist her ensign at the 
mizen top-gallant mast-head. 

Mi zea-to pmast. Naut. The mast next 
above the lower mizen-mast. Also attrib. 

1626 Cart. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen. 13 The misen top 
mast. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. t. xiv. 63 Mizan 
Topmast Shrowds. . . Mizan Topmast Stay. . . Mizan Top- 
mast Crowfoot. 17SS Genii Mag. XXV. 184 With the blue 
flag at the mizentopmast head of the Monarch. 1841 R. H. 
Dana Seaman’s Man. 1. iii. 16 The main topsail braces . . 
are seized to the mizen topmast-head. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. s.v. Stay, The mizen-topmast stay is that which 
comes to the hounds of the main-mast. 
Mrzen.-tO’psail. Naut. The sail above the 
mizen-sail, the sail set on the mizen-topmast. Also 
attrib. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 The misen top 
sayle yeard. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. 1. xiv. 
63 Mizan Top-ail Lilts. Mizan Topsail Sheets. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) I. xgr It was so tempestuous as to split 
the main topsail and the fore mizen-top sails. 1841 R, H. 
Dana Seaman's Man. 1. iii. 16 The mizen topsail braces 
reeve up through the leading blocks.. on the main rigging. 
Ibid., The lower block of the mizen topsail halyard is usually 
in the mizen tops. 

Mizen-yard. Naut. The yard on which the 
mizen-sail is extended. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII <1896) 49 Meson yerdes..ij. 
*564 in R. G. Marsden Set. PI. Crt. Admir. (Selden) II. 129 
Item a bade smaile bote of two toune and a myssyne yerde 
vj s viij a . 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, iii. 17 You 
roust allow the Misen Yard and Spretsaile Yard £ inch of 
thicknesse to a yard in length. 1786 Cumberland Observer 
No. 23 I. 224 , 1 would hang him at the mizen yard. 

'MiZQV; see Miser so . 1 and \ 

M'zerion, obs. form of Mezereon. 

Mizmaze (mrzTnriz). Also 6 myse mase, 6-7 
mis-mase, 7 misse-, 7, 9 mis-, 9 dial, mizz-, 
mizssy-maza. [Varied reduplication of Maze sb.\ 
+ 1 . A labyrinth or maze. Chiefly fig. Obs . 

1547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Frustial, a myse mase. 
*387 Harmar tr. Beza's Serm. 69 Salomon.. hath walked 
vs through the whole labyrinth & mizmaze of this life. 
1612 J. Davies Muse's Sacrifi, (Grosart) ro/x Errors misse- 
maze, where lost is Veritie, Or blinded so, that still wrong 
course it takes. <2x624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. 11632) 234 In 
this distraction, and mismaze, I think the middle-way to be 
the best way. a 1734 North Life Dudley North (1744) 41 
The Gentlemen of the House were in a Miz-maze.ana knew 
not how to take one Step towards extricating themselves. 
1794 Percy's Reliq. (ed. 4) II. Gloss, s.v. Maze, On the top 
of Catharine-hill, Winchester (the usual play-place of .the 
school), was a very perplexed and winding path, running 
in a very small space over a great deal of ground, called a 
Miz-Maze. 

2 . Mystification, bewildering delusion ; a state of 
confusion or perplexity, Chiefly dial. 

1604 Babington Com/, Notes Exod. viii. 18 The Lord will 
cut off that difference and mismaze,. .and giue his truth 
victory ouer all Enchanters. 1871 Pulman Rustic Sk. (ed. 3) 
X16, I da veel all ev a mizz-tnaze. 1873 Q. Rev. Oct. 393 
The physico-tlieological mizmaze which,. clouded the per- 
ception of those who were following immediately in the 
wake of Newton. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam # Eve xxvii. 371, 
I want to be a bit quiet— -my head seems all of a mizmaze 
like. x88o W, Cornwall Gloss, s.v. Mizmaze , ‘I’m all o’ a 
mizzy-maze V x88a E. Cornwall Gloss,, Mismaze, bewilder- 
ment. 

t 3 . Dazzling radiance. Obs. 
a 1814 Gonzauga it. i. in New Brit. Theatre III, no, 
I have now a scheme in my head, which,. will envelope you 
all in a mizmaze of glory. 

+ Mizinore. Obs. =5 Massymork. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Mizmor (Span, maztnorra), a 
Dungeon, 1638 in Phillips, 

|| Sffiz^tii’tl, native Mexican form of Mesquite. 
(In F. Hernandez Nova Plant, Hist, 1651.) 

1753 in Chambers Cycl, Supp, *797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
Xf, 672/3 The niizquitl, or toezquite, is a species of true 
acacia. 

Mizurko, obs. form of Mazurka. 

Mizzle (miz’l), sb. Forms : 5 myeell, 7 misle, 
9 mizzle, [f. Mizzle v! Cf. MDu. mysel dew.] 
Slight or drizzling rain, drizzle. 


*490 Canton Eneydos xv. 55 And tormented [them] Rygth 
asperly with Rayne mysell, and grete heyle stones ampnge. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. xii. 49 Snow and Misle. Ibid. 11. 
xii. 322 A misle of Vapour or Fume may be extenuated into 
some hundreds [of miles] at [east. 1806-7 J- Bereskord 
Miseries Hush. Life ( 1826) vi. iii, A mist which successively 
becomes a mizzle a drizzle a shower a rain 71 torrent, i860 
All Year Round No. 72. 512 The sorts of rain are natural' as 
cat-and dog-rains, showers and mizzle) and unnatural. x886 
S. W. Line. Gloss, s.v,, There was a bit of a mizzle. 

Mizzle (mrz'l), v! dial, h orms : 5- misel(le, 
nayfs/sylle, 6 mizsel v l> mysle, myssel, mesel, 
misell, 6-8 misle, 7 mizell, 7-9 mizle , mistle, 

8 meazle, 9 measle, mezel, 6- mizzle. [Re- 
corded only from the end of the 1 5th c. j cogn. w. 
the synonymous Du. dial, miezelen, WFlem. 
mizzelen, tnijzelen, LG. miseln, tnuseln ; a fre- 
quentative formation with the suffix -le 3; the 
base is found also in Du. dial, miesregen drizzle, 
tniezig, miezerig, LG. misig, drizzly.] 

1 . intr. {wipers!) To ram in very fine drops, 
drizzle. Also to mizzle of rain. 

1483 Cat it. Angl. 2t\i/zTo Miselle \A . Mysyllv), pluuitare, 
pluuitinare. 1530 Palsgr. 130 II brnyue, it misleth. 1379 
Spenser Shepli. Cal. Nov. 208 Up, Colin, up ! Now gynnes 
to mizzle, hy e we homeward fast. 1606 Holland Sueton. 79 
If it chanced to mizzle of raine, hee tooke that for a luckie 
signe. 1662 Mabbe tr. A leman's Guzman d A If. 11. 48 The 
rame,,came not drizling or mizling downe vpon me; but 
[etc.]. 1711-12 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 24 Mar., It has rained 
or mizzled all day. 1721 Bailey, To Misle, (7. d. to mistle, 
i. e. to rain in a Mist, of Mieselen, Du.) to rain small. 1832 
Miss Mitford Recoil. I, 81 On the morning in question, it 
did not absolutely rain, it only mizzled. 

1 2 . irons. Of a cloud (also impers.) : To send 
down in a drizzling shower. Obs. 

1384 Lvly Sappho iv. iii. 59 It seemed to mysell gold, with 
faire drops. 1592 Warner A lb. Eng. vm. xxxix, (1612) 192 
Some Cloudes but misell Rayne. 

Mizzle (mrz'l), vf slang. Also in ‘ Sheila’ 
form misli. [Of obscure origin : the Shelta misli 
‘to go’ has been assigned as the source, but this 
may be from Eng.] intr. To disappear suddenly; 
to run or slink away, decamp, vanish, take oneself 
off ; also imperative « be off ! Also dial. ‘ to suc- 
cumb, to yield, to give up ’ {Eng. Dial. Did!). 

1781 G. Parker V ieiu Society II. 231 He preferred mizzling 
off to France. 1823 W. T. Moncrieff Tom 4- Jerry 1. iv. 
(1828) 20 Now then Dicky, mizzle !— be scarce I — broom ! 
1853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour i, It was a murky 
October day that., Mr. Sponge. .Was seen mizzling along 
Oxford Street. 1863 C. St. John Nat. Hist Moray 78 
When it saw us the trout immediately turned itself round, 
and mizzled back into the pool it bad come from. 1891 Carew 
No. 747, xxxvii. 434 Misli in an ’our and a ’arf. 1904 A. Lang 
in Morn. Posit Feb., He mizzled into the general company, 
and I hope he enjoyed his luncheon. 

Mizzle (mrz’l), vF Obs. exc. dial. rare. 
Forms : 6 mizzel, misle, 7 mizel, 9 - mizzle. [A 
frequentative formation, perh. suggested by Miz- 
maze.] tram. To confuse, muddle ; + to make 
tipsy; also, to mystify (a person ) ; to give (one) 
wrong information. 

1583 Stubbes A nat. A bus. 1. (1879) 87 Their heades preteley 
mizzeled with wine. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. 
(Percy Soc.) 48 What though he be mump, misled, blind ... ? 
tis no consequent to me. x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Defence 81 
They were by their owns ignorance mizeled, or by their blind 
guides miss-led. 1876 Bound Provinc. Here/. (E.D.D.). 
Mizzle fmi’z'l), v.* Sc. Also 9 mizle, misle. 
[Var. of Measle zl; early mod.Flemish (Lilian) 
has maschelen ‘reddish spots contracted in winter 
when the legs are put too near the fire’.] trans. 
To make spotty. Hence Mi-zsled ppl. a., said 
esp. of the legs when discoloured by sitting too 
near the fire; also Mi-zzly a. in the same sense. 

x8oi W. Beattie Fruits Time Parings, Yule Feast, May 
the French for their ambition Get mizzled shins. 1805 A. 
Scott Poems 146 (Jam.) Oft have I blawn the danders quick 
Their mizlie shins amang. 1808 in Jamif,son. 1832 A. 
Henderson Prov, 47 Bare shouthers niak mizzled shins. 

Mizzle, Sc. form of Muzzle v. 

Mizzler (rni-zku). slang, [f. Mizzle vF + 
-er 1 .] (See quot, 1890,) 

1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood iii. v, Though a needy 
mizzler mysel, 1 likes to see a cove vot’s vel dressed. 1890 
Barrier K & Leland Slang Did. (1807) s.v., Mizzler or runt 
mizzler (popular), one clever at effecting an escape, or getting 
out of a difficulty. 

Mizzling (mrzliij'), vbl. sb. [f. Mizzle v* + 
-ing 1.] The action of Mizzle v! ; the falling of 
very fine rain ; + fine rain or drizzle. Also fig. 

*483 Calh. Angl. 241/2 A Miselynge (A, Myssyllynge), 
nimbus, 1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 698 Of Pliades he 
prechid with ther drowsy chere, Immoysturid with mislyng 
and ay dreppyng dry. 1330 Tindalr Dent, xxxii. 2 My 
speach flowe as doeth the dewe,as the mesellynge vpon the 
heroes.. 1572 Mascai.l Plant 4- Graff. (1592) 7 They.. doe 
put their fmite gathered, into the midaest of their Garden, in 
the raine & misiings, vppon the bare earth. 1636 Stanley 
Hist, Philos, vi. (1687) 378/2 They [ja clouds] are condensed 
..into drops of water, which if they come down very small, 
are called milling; if greater, ram. X687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. n. 73 In the Evening we had a shower of 
rain.. which was the first, save onely a little mizling, that 
we had seen fall since our departure from Aleppo. 1723 
Bradley Font. Diet., Mizzling j the falling of very small 
1 Rain, after a Fog in Winter or at some other Times. 1843 
] Thorkau Let, 8 june in Atlantic Monthly (1892) May 588,! 


must wait for a shower of shillings, or at least a slight dew or 
mizzling of sixpences, before I explore New York very far. 

Mizzling (mi-zlir)), ppl. a. [f. Mizzle v! -i- 
-ING 'h. ] '1 hat mizzles : a. of rain or the like, 

1533 Coverdale Isa. xviii. 4 There fel a myslinge shower, 
like a dew. 1655 R. Davenport K. John 4- Matilda v. i. 
14 b, These [eyes] sbeed . . misling showers. 1733 Arbuth- 
not Ess. Effects Air iv. 87 The Air., feels more moist when 
the Water Is. .in meaziing and soaking Rains, than in great 
Showers. 1827 Sporting ; Mag. XX. 397 Tuesday morning 
came in with a nasty mistling rain. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood 
St Martinis Eve xxviii, A slow, mizzling rain was falling, 
b. of a day, weaiher, etc. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 44 If the morninge bee 
wette and mislinge. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 745 Wet and 
Mistling Weather. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Tues. 55 In 
misling days ..With nappy beer I to the ham repair’d. 
a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. in. My Letters, Anotiier 
mizzling, drizzling, day 1 

+ 0. fig- 

x6o8 Chapman Byron Plays (Pearson) II. 269 The misling 
breath of policie. 

Mizzltngs, obs. form of Measlings. 

Miszly (mi-zli), a. [f. Mizzle v! + -yi,] Of 
the nature of, or characterized, by ‘ mizzling 
1566 J. Partridge T Iasi das C iiij b, The deadly shaft 
through misley cloudes aloft in Skies doe die. 1666-7 
Pepys Diary 24 J an., It proved dark, and a misly night. 1821 
Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. X. 253 This . . muzzy, mizly 
morning. 1833 G. J. Cayley Las A If orj as I. 187 It came 
on mizzly, and we put on our cloaks. x866 Blackmoue 
Cradock Nmve/l xxii, A mizzly drizzly rain set in. 
Mizz-maze, dial, variant of Mizmaze. 

Mizzy (mizi). dial. Forms: 4 misy, 7- 
mizzy. [ME. misy, perh. related to OE. nteos 
moss, bog.] A quagmire. 

13.. Caw. 4- Gr. Knt. 749 pe gome vpon Gryngolet glydez 
hem vnder, pur3 mony misy and myre. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 33 Mizzy, a Quagmire. 1755 in Johnson. 1819 J. 
Butterworth (Paul Bobbin) Sequel Lane. Dial. 39 (E.D. D.) 
They draggunt meh . . thro’ mizzies. 1883 Lane. Gtoss., 
Mizzy, a soft, boggy place. 

|| MxLa. [Gr. : see MinaL] « Mina 1 . 

1603 Holland P lutarch’ s Mor. 373 A halfe a M na [inispr, 
Mua; corrected in Errata] of silver. 1737WHISTON Josephus, 
Of Jewish Weights <y Mens. p. cl, Maneh, or Mna — 100 
Shekels in weight — 21,900 grains Troy. Maneh, Mna, or 
Mina, as a coin<= 6oshekeIs=-7. xo. o. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. 
1 . 444/2 The Greeks had a second pound of x6 physical 
ounces, called the mna, or mina. 

t Miiam. Obs. rare. Also Nam. [a. L. mnam 
(Luke xlx, 24), accusative of mna, Mna.] = Mna. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 244 [He] 3af pat Mnam to hym 
J>at ten Mriames badde. 

T liSnemoneu tic, a. Obs. rare- ’. [ad. Gr. 
fivijpovevTiic-bs of or ior reminding, f. /j.vijfiovev-eLv 
to remind, f. pv^penv (see next).] — Mnemonic. 

1632 Urquhart yV«-v/Wks. (1834) Z12 This Mnemonetitick 
hexameter, qitis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, 
qnando. 

Mnemonic (nfmp-nik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 

pvrjpoviu-bs, f. pvrjpov-, pvriptov mindful , f. pva-, 
pvaadai to remember, Cf. F. mnimonique, Sp. 
mnemdnico, Pg., It. mnemonico , G. mnemonisch!\ 

A. adj. 

X. Intended to aid the memory; pertaining to 
mnemonics. 

17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Mnemonic Tables, among the 
artifices to assist the memory, this is one of great use. x866 
I' elton Anc. 4- Mod. Gr. J. i. iii. 40 Many of the North 
American tribes had invented, .a set of mnemonic signs, by 
which the words of popular songs, once learned, could be 
recalled to the memory. 1870 Jevgns Elem.f.ogic xvi. 141 
In the next lesson certain ancient mnemonic lines will be 
furnished. 

2. Of or pertaining to memory. 

1825 Genii. Mag. XCV. 1. 234 The mnemonic power of the 
late Professor Porson. 1905 Sherard Oscar Wilde 246 We 
took immense pleasure in this mnemonic tourney. 

B. sb. a. A mnemonic device, b. *= Mnemonics. 
1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 136 Serving the purpose of 

a theological Mnemonic to those who want a religion ready 
more than deep. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. vii. 
(1859) I. 122 Mnemonic, or the science of the laws of 
Memory. 1899 Attbutt's Sysl. Med. VII. 449 The different 
sounds are best remembered by the mnemonic given by 
Pitman. 

Mnemonical (n/mp-nikal), a. [f. Gr. pv 1)- 
povuc-os (see Mnemonic) + -al.J = Mnemonic a. i. 

x66x Hartlib in Worthington's Diary (1835) II. 1. 45 It 
is the best mnemonical expedient to the acquest of lan- 
guages. 1701 R. Fleming Rise 4 Fall Rome Papal { 1849) 
137 To remember the three heads themselves, with relation 
to the morning, the day, and the evening, as they are com- 
prehended in these three mnemonical words, propose, reflect, 
and examine. _ 1839 Hallam Hist, Lit II. 11. iii. § 14 In 
these mnemonical treatises he [Bruno] introduced much of 
his own theoretical philosophy. 1847 Emerson Repr. Mien, 
Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohnj I. 287 1 he history of the uni* 
verse is symptomatic, and fife is mnemonical. 

| Hence Mnemcnioalist <= Mnkmonist ; Bffne- 
mo nically adv., in a mnemonical manner. 

*867 Q. Rev, Oct. 427 Each one of these mysterious letters 
was taken, mnemonically, as the initial of some technical 
word that indicated one of these four methods, 1887 
J. Gillow Bibl. Diet Eng, Calk, III. 310 Hill, William, 
mnemonicalist. 

Mnemonician (nfmoni-Jan). [f. Mnemonic 
+ -IAN.] = Mnemonist. 

_ 1830 Maunder Treas, KnowL I, Mnemonician , one skilled 
in mnemonics. 



MlTEMOmCOir. 

|| Mnemonicon (nzmfrnikpn). [Gr. fivij/xovatov, 
neut. sing, of jx vrj/xovucos: see Mnemonic, j A 
device to aid the memory. 

1858 Appleton's Cycl. III. 410 Bode’s law is not a law, 
properly speaking, but simply a mnemonicon for remember- 
ing the distances of the planets from the sun. 

mnemonics (nimp-niks), sb. pi. [f. Gr. \xvt\- 
fxovuca, neut. pi. of fxvij fxovi a6s : see Mnemonic and 
-10 2 {-ics). Cf. F. mndmonique , Sp. mnemdnica, 
Pg., It. mnemonica .] The art of refreshing, im- 
proving, or developing the memory, esp. by arti- 
ficial aids ; a system of precepts and rules intended 
to aid or improve the memory. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Mnemonica .] 1721 Bailey, 
Mnemonicks , Precepts or Rules and common Places to help 
the Memory. 1755 in Johnson. 1824 Register of Arts <y 
Set. J. 46 {heading of paragraph) Mnemonicks. 1837 Pop. 
Encycl. V. 6/1 'the ancients were well acquainted with 
mnemonics. 1843 Carlyle Past ty Pr. 11. xvii, With all 
conceivable appliances and mnemonics. 1866 Brands & 
Cox Diet. Sci., etc., s.v., The common process of tying a knot 
in a handkerchief, &c., will exemplify the simplest species 
of mnemonics. 

Mnemonist (nrmonist). [f. Mnemon-io + 
-IST.J One versed in the science of mnemonics; 
one who teaches how to train and improve the 
memory, or practises the art of memory. 

1863 Cooper in N. <5- Q. 3rd Ser. III. 383 His [re. Fuller's] 
contemporaries gave him credit for being an accomplished 
mnemonist. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 533/1 Modifications 
of the systems of Feinaigle and Aime Paris were advocated 
by subsequent mnemonists. 

Mnemonize (iw-monsiz), v. [f, Mnemon(ic) 
+ -ize.J trans. To express by a mnemonic formula. 
Hence Mnemonization. 

1845 N. Atner. Rev. July 260 This work, .contains a series 
of numbers arranged with the various corresponding words 
to facilitate the rapid mnemonization of facts Ibid. 263 
Twelve fortunate individuals being thus mnemonized into 
immortality. 1850 P. Miles Mnemotechny 1. 17 On finding 
an Event with its Date, that we wish to Mnemonize, or re- 
tain in the mind by Mnemotechny, we [etc.]. 
Mnemoteeluiic (nzhmte-knik), a. and sb. pi. 
[f. Mnemotechny + -ic. Cf. F. mndmotechnique .] 

A. adj. — Mnemonic a. 

1839 Civil Eng. ty Arch, frill. IT. 437/2 The mneno- 
technic [rzV] rules appended to it._ 1844 Fauvel Gouuaud 
(title) Phieno-mnemotechnic dictionary. 1873 Hamerton 
Intel!. Life in. x. {1875)128 The mnemotechnic art.. may 
be of some practical use in ordinary life. 

B. sb.pl. = Mnemonics. [See -ic 2 (-/«).] 

1845 Fauvel Gouraud in N. Amer. Rev. July 262 A gi- 
gantic impulse given to mnemotechnics. 1868 D. G. Brin- 
ton Myths New World i. (1876) 15 On what principle of 
mnemotechnics the ideas were connected with the knots 
and colors we are very much in the dark. 

Mnemotechny (nrnwtekni). [f. Gr. fxvfnxrj 
memory + -T«xvta, Ttx vr l art. Cf. F. mnlmo- 
technie.'] = Mnemonics. 

1845 Fauvel Gouraud (title) Phreno-mnemotechny, or 
the art of memory. 1846 Worcester, Mnemotechny the 
art of memory, or an artificial method of improving the 
memory. 1850 P. Miles (title) Mnemotechny, or 'Art of 
Memory, theoretical and practical. 

Mo fn)0“), adv , quaswA and a. Obs. exc. .SV. 
and north. Forms: 1 m&, Anglian mee {adv.); 
mi {adj.) ; 2-6 ma, 3-6 maa, moo, (3 moa), 4 -6 
may, (6 maye, ma, moos, Sc. mea, 7 north. 
meay), 3-9 mo, 5-9 moe, 6-9 Sc. and north. 
mae. [Com. Teut.: OE. md corresponds to OFris. 
md, mi (beside mdr, mir adv., influenced by the 
adj. mdra , mera More), MDu. mee (the MDu., 
mod.Du. meer, OS. mir adv., is influenced by the 
adj,), OHG., MEG. mir (mod.G. mehr; the 
MHG, mi, early mod.G. meh, is a shortened 
form), ON. meirir (Sw., Da. mer), Goth, mat's:— 
OTeut, *maiz. The OE. variant mm has not been 
accounted for; but cf. OE. nukst Most adv. 

According to Brugmann, OTeut. *maiz is unconnected 
with L. mb jor, rnagis, hut is the formal equivalent of Qscan 
mats, and represents an Indogermanic type *'m»is, formed 
with comparative suffix -is (\*-yes :-ySs) on the root * mo- 
ll- me- : mo-) ; an ablaut-variant is found in OIrish mao 
more moyBs.) 

t A. adv. Obs. 

1 . In or to a greater degree, extent, or quantity. 
Mo and mo : increasingly, 

c 825 Vesfi. Psalter li. 5 Du lufedes hete ofer freamsum- 
nisse, unrehtwisnisse mae Aon spreocan rehtwisnisse. c888 
K. Allpred Boeth. xxxii. § 3 Hit pser ne weaxcS pe m a 3e 
gimmas weaxa5 on wingearaum. <1900 tr. Bceda’s Hist, lv. 
xxix, 11890) 370 Dset he.. to Stem upplican lustum ma & ma 
onbaerned waere. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 9 Na ma ne mei me 
her god don for pere saule he on liue god bi-jinnen nalde. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 5532 (Cott.) pis folk multiplid ai maa 
[a 1425 Trin. moo & moo]. 

2. Longer, further, again, besides. Chiefly qualified 
by any , no, none ; ever, never — at (any or no) future 
time. See also Eveumo, Nathemo, Nevehmo. 

C897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. < 7 - Hi. 405 Wenestu recce 
he hire aefre ma ? 971 Biickl Horn. 247 pact waster oflan and 
ma of heora mube hit ne eode. c 1200 Ormin 4206 patt naefre 
ma ne shall he ben O nane wisefiledd. <71386 Chaucer Wife's 
Prol. 691 it is an impossible That any clerk wol speke good 
of wyues, .. Ne noon oother womman neuer the mo. — 
Wife's T. 8 But now kan no man se none Elues mo. c 1440 
Generydes 2722 Nor let no mo suche thoughtez yow assay !e. 
1584 Peele Arraignm. Paris v. i, Without mislike or 


quarrel! any moe, Pallas shall rest content. *591 Greene 
Maiden's Dr. xv, No foreign wit could Hatton's overgo: 
Yet to a friend wise, simple, and no mo. a 16x9 Fletcher, 
etc. Q. Corinth 111. ii. Song, Grief is but a wound to woe; 
GentTest fair, mourne, mourne no moe. 18x2 Byron Ch. 
Har. i.xciii, Ye. .Shall find some tidings in a future page, 
If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 

B. quasi-jA [These uses originated from the 
adv., but from the point of view of the later 
language those that survived may be regarded as 
elliptical uses of the adj.] 

•j* 1 . With partitive genitive sing. : Something in 
addition ; an additional quantity or amount. Obs. 

izxooo Andreas 1443 (Gr.) No pe laSes ma purh daroSa 
gedrep gedon motan, pa pe heardra masst hearma gefreme- 
dan. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 564 (J esus M S.) H wat dostu godes 
among monne ? Na mo pene dop a wrecche wreane. 

1 2 . A greater number ; more individuals of the 
kind specified or implied. Const, than. Obs. 

In OE., a verb to which md is the subject is put in the 
singular. Subsequently, mo in this sense was treated as an 
adj. with ellipsis of a plural sb., and therefore takes a 
plural vb. 

a. In early use, with partitive genitive plural; 
later, const, of. 

01900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. 11. ii. (1890) 102 Mid py eower ma 
is. 971 Biickl. Horn. 61, & weana ma ponne amigos mannes 
gemet sy past hie ariman msege. £1175 Lamb. Horn. 27 
Ma monna ic scolde bbjeten swa. c 138S Chaucer Prol. 
576 Of maistres badde he mo than thries ten. c 1470 
Henry Wallace 11. 192 Off ws thai liaiff wndoyne may than 
ynew. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, vn, vi. 144 b, 
Of these valiant beggers there be in euery place mo then 
a great meny. 1549 Compl. Scot. iv. 29 Ther is maye of 
the sect of sardanapalus amang vs, nor ther is of scipions. 
1630 tr. Camden's Hist. Elia. 1. 19 The Papists murmured, 

‘ That moe of the Protestants were chosen of set purpose 
f b. Without partitive genitive or its equivalent. 
Often = more persons, f Mo twice : twice as 
many. Obs. 

a 900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. 1. xi. [xiv.] (1800) 48 ]>aet heora mo- 
nige heora feondum on hand eodan ; & gyt ma wss pe ptet 
don ne wolde. c 1200 Trin. Coil. Horn. 141 And muchele mo 
fareS on pisse ste, pat is on pisse woielde, fuliende pe leome of 
penitence . . pane don pe leome of maiShod. c xzog Lay. 12036 
Heo. .ise3en scipen an & an while ma [c 1275 mo] while nan. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 42 Her siggeS fifti auez, oper an hundred, 
o3er mo oSer les. Ibid. 74 Mo sleao word pene sweord, 
<1x300 K. Horn £64 Her bup paens ariued, Wei mo pane 
fine, c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 113 And I haiff seyn may 
twys in to Scotland, With Son ilk king. 1563 W1N3ET Pour 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 129 In mony places 
tliryse in ye oulk, and in fer may nocht anis in the moneth. 
1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. x. § 2 Unto life many implements 
are necessary; moe, if we seek, .such a life as [etc.]. 

f e. The mo : the majority, the greater part. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 58, & for he had pe treuth, 
on his side were pe mo. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeies iv. 86 
Some helde with the mo how it euere wente. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. v. vii. 522 The mo of the peple. 1526 Pitgr. Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 173 b, Crisostom answereth. Before the 
mo he hath spoken euyll of the. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie 1. xv. (Arb.) 48 Some men among the moe became 
mighty and famous in the world. 

t d. Phrases. And mo, or mo : and, or a larger 
number than that specified. (Frequently used to 
express an indefinite excess over a number stated 
approximately.) Similarly, One or mo. Obs. 

a xooo Elene 634 (Gr.) Is nu worn sceacen .cc. [i<r. wintra] 
o33e ma geteled rime, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 135 His 
michelnesse was unhiled on ten fold wise and mo. c 1290 
A. Eng. Leg. 1. 313/490 For pe man pat mijte go euereche 
daye fourty mile, and jeot sumdel mo. <1x320 Sir Tristr. 
613 He..redily 3af him.. Ten schilinges and ma. <11470 
Gel. tj- Gaw. 970 His scheild he chopit hym fra In tuenty 
pecis and ma. 1473 Exch, Rolls Scot l. VIII. 153 note. To 
mak and depute subtennandis undir him in the said landis 
ane or maa as he thinkis maste expedient. 1599 Act Sed. 
3 Nov. (1790) 30 That the secretarie . . mak and constitut 
particular deputts, ane or mae. 1617-18 W. Lawson Orch, 
Sf Gard. Pref. (1623) A iij b, A . . way of planting, which I 
naue found good by 48. yeeres (and moe) experience. 

f e. In phrases of which the proverb the mo the 
merrier is the type. Obs. 

1 37S Barbour Brnce xiv. 273 The ma thai be, The mair 
honour allout haue we. X529 S. Fish Sitpplic, Beggers 
(1871) 13 To make many hospitals for. .poore people? Nay 
truely. The moo the worse. 1571 Digges Pantom. t. vh, 
C iv d, So haue ye the sides of your scale eche to he deuided 
in 12. 60. 100. 1000 poynts . . the mo the more commodious, 
a 1575 Gascoigne Posies, Flowers 30 And mo the merrier 
is a Prouerbe eke. 1684 G. Meriton Yorksh. Dial. 64 
Meay the merryer, but fewer better Fair. 

f f. Mo and mo : used to express a progressive 
increase in numbers, Obs, 
c 1205 Lay. 18276 Auer per comen ma & ma and ferden 
touward Octa. 1530 Palsgr. 707/T Sytlie we used to scourge 
beggars out of towne, we have ever sythe had mo and ino. 
ft. Other individuals of the kind specified; other 
persons or things in addition to those mentioned. 
Const, than, save, but. See also No mo. 

In the combinations many mo, a hundred mo, etc., mo 
admits of being taken as adv. : see A 1. So also in the 
modern no mo, which must not be confounded with the OE. 
na md, where nd = ‘not’, and md might be referred to 
sense B 2. (The first quot. may belong to A. 2.) 

c 1000 ASlfric Gram. xiv. (Z.) 262 Donatus tel3 gyt ma to 
3isum : tti, nisi, sed. Ibid. 89 [see No mo], cizoo Ormin 
15496 puss wrohhte pser pe Laterrd Crist, .hiss firsste takenn, 
& affterr patt he wrohhte ma. <2x225 Ancr. R. 328 pis beoo 
nu nie reisuns, & monie moa per beo3. c 1275 Passion our 
Lord 666 in O. E. Misc. 56 Nerun and Dacyen and mo pet 
beop vor-lorene, 13.. E. £. A Hit. P. A, 870, & wyth hym 


maydennez an hundrepe powsande & fowre & forty powsande 
mo. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3023 He was not sole, for ther was 
mo. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. vii. 61 This fayre 
grene appei tree . . said . . I ne here neuer no mo but this 
one appei. c 1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 152 Take., of ich 
kynd beestis two, Mayll & femayll, but no mo. 1540 J. 
Heywood Four P. P. Aj b. Yet haue I been at Rome also 
And gone the stacions all arowe, Saynt Peters shryne and 
many mo. X594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. vii. § 2 The Chronicles 
of England mention no moe than onlysix kings bearing the 
name of Edward. 1597 Ibid. v. lxxviii. § 12 The ancientest 
of the Fathers mention those three degrees of Ecclesiastical 
order specified and no moe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
xv. § 3 And besides which axioms, there are divers moe. 1641 
C. Burges Serm. 5 Nov. 3 In all which places, and many 
moe, the Original! word is [etc.]. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. iv. i, But first I’ll Roger raise, and twa three mae. 
To catch her fast. 1785 Burns Death <5- Dr. Hornbook 
xxii, Forbye some new, uncommon weapons . . Sal-alkali o’ 
Midge-tail clippings, And mony mae. 1844 W. Jamib Muse 
ofMeams 71 (E. D. D.) Several mae that I did ken. 
b. const, of. 

X562 Turner Baths 13 Other writers give a geat deale mo 
of properties unto this bath. 1583 Leg \ Bp. St. Androis 614 
Of honest men he had na mea. 1724 in Calderwood Dying 
T estimonies (1806) 232 Would you open moe of their eyes. 
1856 G. Henderson Pop. Rhymes etc. Berw. 14 Need I 
mention ony mae. .0’ the honest men o’ the day. 

•j* e. Phrases: Wiihouten mo, but ma (Sc.) =only, 
alone. Obs. 

cizcjo S. Eng. Leg. I. 311/418 pat euerech of heom [re. 
firmamenz], i-wis, One steorre hath with-oute _ mo pat 
planete i-cieoped is. <1x300 Cursor M. 13489 Fiue laues 
and fisches tua, Bot quatdon _pai,wit-vten maa? 1375 BAR- 
bour Bruce 11. 9 For he wald in his chambre be. .in priuate, 
With him a clerk, for-owiyn ma. c 1440 Generydes 2682 It 
is your loue, quod she, withoute moo. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus Prol. 88 On ane of thame alluterlie, but ma. a x6oo 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems vii. 46 O worthie wicht both 
wyse and womanlie 1 O myn hut mo ! 

C. adj. — More a. 

[In OE. the construction of md with a partitive genitive 
(see B 1, 2) was sometimes inconvenient, because the sb. 
which was felt to be virtually the subject or object of the 
verb, or the regimen of the prep., did not show the nature 
of this relation by its inflexion. Hence the genitive was 
occas. replaced by the case in which the sb. would have 
stood if md bad been absent, or (to express the same thing 
in another way) the sb. was placed in apposition with md. 
In this way md. became practically an indeclinable adj.] 

1 . (With a sb. in sing.) a. As the comparative 
of Much : More or greater in amount or quantity, 
b. Additional, further. 

This use has always been rare, and perhaps the later 
examples may be due to mere inadvertence. 

971 Biickl. Horn. 231 Ac ma wen is paet pii onsende pinne 
engel, se hit mseg hraidlicor geferan. Ibid, 247 Ara nu .. 
ana ma waiter of pinum mupe pu ne send, c 1275 Passion 
our Lord 317 in O. E. Misc. 46 Hwat abyde ye nupe to 
habben mo wytnesse. 14.. Lett. Marg. Anjou ly Bp, 
Beckington (Camden) 69 For their moe surete, ye do the 
said B. and his servants to be bouhden to us. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 111. 347 With small power rydand furth the 
way, This Striuiling, . .With far ma power hes him vmbeset. 
16x0 Shaks. Temp. v. L 234 With ..noyses Of roring,.. 
gingling chaines, And mo diuersitie of sounds. 1650 Slingsby 
Diary (1836) 342 Never thirstinge ambissciously after more 
hono r nor covetously of moe estate. 1893 Northumbld, Gloss. 
s.v. Mae, The mae pairt on them wis gan back agyen, 

2 . As the comparative of Many : More in number 
(as distinguished from more, greater in amount or 
quantity). Const, than, nor; also negatively with 
but. Frequently qualified by many, also by far , 
well , Rarely put after the sb. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 27 And forgiue us ure gultes pe 
we hauen don .. and ofte . . and muchele mo _si3e panne we 
sejen mu.en. <1x300 Cursor M. 21883 Bot ai J>e ma takens 
we se, Ai pe warr warnist ar we. 1398 Tkkvisa Barth, De 
P. R. vii. lxvi. (1495) 282 The female serpentes haue moo 
teeth than males. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Ye haue 
by ten and nypte myn vncle . . many mo tymes thau 1 can 
telle. 1530 Rasteljl Bk. Purgat. 1. xiii, There be no mo 
Goddys but one. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ty Mon. (1642) 
28 Bookes of moe sorts then one. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
viii. ii. § 16 According to the rules of proportion, who could 
expect otherwise, hut, the moe men, the moe Martyrs? 1737 
Ramsay Sc, Prov. (1750) 5 A fair maiden tocherless will get 
mae wooers than husbands. x868 j . Salmon Gowodean iii. 
ii, Ane maun keep mony mae cracks to their sel’, ..than 
abroad they tell, 

fb. Phrases. Mo . . than one or two, two or 
three, mo . . than enough. Obs. 

13 . . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 730 He sleped in his ymes Mo ny^tez 
ben in-noghe in naked rokkez, C1500 Lancelot 1197 The 
lady said, ‘Per dee, He vsyt haith mo horses than one or 
two 1500-zo Dunbar Poems lxxi, 4 Jeiris and dayis mo 
than two or thre. 

f c, prcdicatively. Obs, 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xv, 2 Title haleghs pat in land are 
ma, He selkouthed alle mi willes in pa. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce Xi. 636 His fayis ar ma Than he. <2x400 Sir P ere. 
926 He was ferde lesse my sonnes sold hym slo, Whenne 
tbay ware eldare and moo, c 1460 Towneley Myst . i. 163 
Erthly bestys. .bryng ye furth and wax ye mo. c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. ty Ltm. Man. v. (1885) 119 How be it thai 
[tc. harms] bith mony mo than we haue snewid yet. 1567 
Cal. Laing Charters (1899) 208 Becawse thai war fer may 
nor he was, he mycht nocht stope thaim. x6ix Bible Ps. 
lxiv, 4 They that hate mee without a cause are moe then 
the haires_ of mine ■ head. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 32 
Ecclesiastical! constitutions are moe, more certaine; of the 
same authority with the Churches written Lawes. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Mist. 11. ii. § 6 Seeing you are moe in Number. 

3 . Additional to the number specified; further, 
other. 
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Forming an adjunct to a sb. pi., often qualified by an In- 
definite adj. as many , any, etc., or by a definite numeral adj. 
as one, two, etc. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram. viii. (Z.) 32 pus by<S eac on ma 
stowum. c 1320 Sir J'ristr. 335 pa fairest hauke he gan ta 
pat tristrem wan pat day ; Win him he left 111a Pans for to 
play. 1383 Wyclif Ruth. i. it Y haue no mo sonys in my 
wombe, c 1449 Pecock Re fir. it. xi- 215 Thou3 ther wer x. 
thousind mo bukis writun in Loudoun . .of the same Seintis 
lijf. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 30/24 Make the ynche to 1 
seethe, And put therin mo galles And more substance. 1564 
Bolleyn Dial. agst. Rest. 4 b, [A beggar from Redesdale 
(Northumberland) says :] Besides vs pakers, many me men 
haue gud lucke, c 1600 Montgomerie Cher tie Slat 847 
Thair be inae sences than the sicht. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
in. ii. 5 You shall sustaine moe new disgraces, With these 
you beare alreadie. a 1649 Duumm. of Hawthl /W/kt Wks. 
(1711) 2 Day shall but serve moe sorrows to display. 1721 
Ramsay Prasfieit of Plenty zaBFor rowthshail cherish love, 
and love shall bring Mae men t' improve the soil. 1813 E. 
Picken Misc. Poems I. 151 Gie’s nae raae sic wither-shms. 

t b. put after a sb. pi.; also with a sb. sing, 
preceded by many a, and negatively. + Times 
mo, at other times. 06s. 

£ izoo Ormin 8137, & 3et he haffde suness ma Acc himm 
he 3afF fatt crune. a 1300 Cursor M. 3210 Sexyscor and 
seuen yeir liued savra And deid wit-outen childer ma. 
a X300 Pall 4 Passion xx in E. E. P. (1862) 13 And in 
to belle sone he li3te an wij> him mani an mo. c 1330 R. 
Brunnf. Ckron. (1810) 26 After nyen & twenty ?ere jie dede 
him hijpen natn, & sex mortethes mo. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 393 Ther fill, as it bifalleth tymes mo [etc.]. 1423 
f as. I Kiugis Q. xlii r I . .sawe hir walk . . With no wight mo, 
bat onely wommen tueyne. c 1440 Generydes 1964 After 
bym ther came U kynggez moo. 13.. Adam Bel 538 in 
Ritson Anc. Pop. P. 25 Syr, they be slayne,. .And many an 
officer mo, 2379 SpenserA'^/A.CW. June 57,1 sawe Calliope 
wyth Muses moe .» Theyr yvory Luyts forgoe. 01x384 
Montgomerie Ckerrie 4 Slae 20, I saw the cunning and 
the cat,. .With mony beistis mo. 

fo. with a sb. pi. qualified by other or with 
other used absolutely. Obs. 

c 1290 Beket 571 in A'. Eng. Leg., Seint Thomas grauntede 
blujieliche peos (.,«•. laws] and opure mo. Ibid. 2079 Ofte 
ich habbe jae guod i-do. and manic othure mo. <11300 
Cursor M. 14449 Lazar (put ded was . . he raisid, and ojjer 
maa. 1390 Gower Couf. I. i8x Tuo Cardinals he hath 
assissed With otbre lordes many mo. CX400 ApoL Loll. 79 
And J>is inconnenient tnai not tie voydid w* mani moo o>er. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur i viii. 45 Kyng Lot and mo other 
called hym awytche. 1513 Douglas Aineis iii. iv, 6 The 
cruel! Celeno, With all the vtheris Harpyis mony mo, 1545 
Ascham Toxoph, 1. (Arb.) 27 And infinite other mo lettes. 
1633 Wither Chr. Carol 87 Some others play at Rowland- 
hoe And twenty other Gameboys moe. 1653 C. R. Stapyl- 
ton Herodian xvu. 144 These Countries got he left unto 
his beires, With other moe. 

11 4 . Mo and less : misused for more and less in 
reference to condition or rank. Obs. rare — 1 . 

1436 Audelay Poems 80 Fore thi-self furst thou pray .. 
And fore men and women mo and lees. 

j[ Moa (mou-a). [Maori.] A bird of the genus 
DiKOkNis, formerly inhabiting New Zealand. 

[1820 Gram. If Voc. New Zealand Lang. 181 MSe O’, a 
bird so called.] 1842 Bp. Williams in Trans. Zool. Sec. 
(1844) III. 237 The Natives told me of some extraordinary 
monster which they said was in existence, .. to which they 

f ave the name of ‘Moa’. 18S2 Dana Man. Geol. 578 The 
loa (Dinamis giganteus) of New Zealand exceeded the 
ostrich in size. 1880 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., The other Barons 
are doomed, and will ere long be an extinct species, like 
the moa. 

Moab (nwu’aeb). University slang. ? Obs. [See 
quot. ; at Winchester College Moab is the name for 
the lavatories.] A lcind of hat: see quot. 1865. 

1865 Slang Did., Moab, a name applied to the turban- 
shaped hat fashionable among ladies, and ladylike swells of 
the other sex, in 1858-9. From the Scripture phrase* Moab 
is my wash pot’ (Ps. Ix. 8), which article the hat in question 
is supposed to resemble.— Li nivemty. 2884 Graphic 20 
Sept. 307/2 His stiff brown ‘ Moab ’ of tbe newest fashion. 
Moapite (mou’Sbait), sb. and a. [ad. L. 
Moablla (Ur. Mtw/Stri/y, repr. Heb, *:u«o moabi), i. 
Moab-. see -HE,] A. sb. 

1 . One of the people of Moab, which bordered 
on the territory of the trans-J ordanic Israelites. In 
16-1 7th c. occas. applied opprobtiously to Roman 
Catholics. 

1383 Wycuf Dent, xxiii. 3 Amonytis and Moabites [so 
#11 later versions] . . shulen not goon into the chirclw of the 
Lord. 1567 Gude ttf Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 104 Ze Moabitis, 
with hoods twa ful hie, Outwart, lyke scheip, ze beir the 
beistis mark. *1633 W. JPf.mble justif, in. iii. (1629) in 
That doctrine is part of the dregs of corrupted nature, 
maintained by Polish Moabites. 1903 G. Matheson Re fir. 
Aten Bible II. 66 The Moabite worshipped the physically 
beautiful. 

2 . slang. (See quota.) 

a 1700 B, L. Did. Cant, Crew, Moabites, Serjeants, 
Bailiffs and their Crew. 1725 In New Cant. Did, 1823 
‘Jon Bee 1 Did. Turf 210 Moabites, bailiffs and their fol- 
lowers, 

B. adj. Pertaining to Moab or the Moabites. 
The Moabite stone, a monumen t erected by Mesba king 
of Moab y 830 a.c, which furnishes the earliest kuown in- 
scription in the Phoenician alphabet. 

18m C, D. Ginsburg (title) The Moabite Stone; a fac- 
simile of the original inscription. *883 A thenmvm x Sept. 
275/3 it isnolto be supposed, that because Berlin was taken 
in by the Moabite pottery, Dr. Lepsins would wish Blooms- 
bury to be deceived into buying a forged Deuteronomy, 
Hence BSoabitess, a woman of the, Moabites; 
Moabltio (md uabi'tik), Mto'abitigh (-aitij) ad/s., 
of or pertaining to or resembling the Moabites. 
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1530 Coverdale Ruth ii. 6 . The damsell ,the Moabitisse. 
x6;x Bible ibid.. The Moabitisb damosell. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. KuowL II. 1540 The Moabitic worship. 
Moag, variant of Moguk w. dial. 

•j- BEoats. Obs. PI. m oakses. [repr. OE. 
max, mdse-, recorded only in Comb. : see Mash 
iiM] A mash in brewing. 

1703 Sir J. More Eng . Interest iv. 62 Two Moakses will 
.. take out the strength of your Malt. Ibul. 68 Lade or 
Pump out your Second Liquor, .on your Monks. 2728 
Bailey, Monks, a mashing in brewing Drink. 

t Moal. Obs. Also 3 mal. [a. ON. mdl = 
OE. mml ; see Mail sbP- J Language, speech. 

C1200 Ormin 4270 Forr Jesuss o Grickisshe mal Onn 
Ennglissh iss Hoslennde. c 1250 Gen. If Ex. 81 Des frenkis 
men o francs moal, it nemneu ‘ un iur natuiai’. 

Moal(e, obs. forms of Mole. 

MoaTer , Some kind of railway lamp. 

1843 Meeson & Welsby Exchequer Cases {1845) XII. 33 
Scott -j. Tbe Eastern Counties Railway Company.. .On the 
18th May, 1841, the defendants . . agreed to purchase , . one 
triangular lamp,., twelve monler lamps, four square lamps, 
two new side lamps [etc.]. Ibid. 35 The moaler,_the square, 
and the new side lamps were delivered.. and paid for. 

Moam<: e, obs. forms of Mome. 

Moail (nn/un), sb. Forms : 3 man, 3-4 moil, 
mane, 3-7 mone, 4-6 moon(e, 5-7 moane, (5 
moyu\ 5- moan; Sc. 4-6 mayn(e, 5-9 mane, 
8 main, 9 maen. [app. repr. an unrecorded 
OE. *mdn prehistoric OE. *main- , whence 
* Mein/an, OE. mxnan Meax b- 2 
The sb. cannot well be identified with OE. man wicked- 
ness (though the cognate ON. mein has the sense of ‘hurt ’) ; 
perhaps its phonetic coincidence with this maybe the cause 
of its being unrecorded iu OE. The word has app. no cog- 
nates in Teut. or elsewhere, as there seems to be no sufficient 
ground for etymologically identifying its derivative OE. 
mxnan to complain (Mean w. 2 ) with masnan to intend, 
mean, speak of (Mean zi. 1 ).] 

1 . Complaint, lamentation ; an instance of this, 
a complaint, lament. Chiefly in phr. To make 
{one's) moan : const, of ancl with obj. clause. Now 
always apprehended as a tmns ‘erred use of sense 2. 

For f to mean one's moan, see Mean vA 1 b. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 418 pis is lodlich ping bwon me makeS 
mone in tune of ancre eihte, c 1290 . 9 . Eng. Leg. I. 96/140 
And huy afenge (> a deth for godes Ioue : with-oute ame 
inane, c 1290 Beket 1264 ibid. , To ]?- we comieth to make 
ore mone of strong lif pat we ledez. a 1300 Cursor M. 
16365 Noiper pai gaf man, ne tok emsample gode j?ar-bi. 
ci375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Nycholas) 1137 pane in his 
hart he mad mayne & sichit save. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xii. xxvii. (1495) 430 The kite seketh his meete 
wepynge wyth voys of pleynynge and of moon. 14x3 Pilgr. 
Stnule (Caxton 1483) 1, xv. 9, I not to whome to make my 
mone to. c 1450 Holland Howled 41, I herd ane petuoss 
appele, with ane pur mane, Solpit in sorowe. a 1553 Udall 
Royster D. 1. it. (Arb.) 15 Of loue I make my mone. 1572 
in Digges Comfit. Ambuss. (1655) 843 There is very great 
moan made for the loss of Monsieur D’Candales. 159* 
Shaks. Two Gent. n. iii. 33 Marke the moane she makes. 
1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton i. (1840) 18 A carpenter, .made 
such pitiful moan to be taken in. 1832 Tennyson Milleps 
Dau. vi, And oft I heard the tender dove In, firry woodlands 
: making moan. 1832 — Mariana in South i. But ‘Ave 
Mary made she moan. Ibid, vii, * The day to night ’, she 
made her moan. 1853 Lynch Self-Improv. vi. 135 The 
moan of the idle about circumstance. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. xxiii. 159 In Henry's days the people made their 
moan that they were ground down. 

Comb. 1598 Flokio, Querela, a complaint, a moane- 
making. 

+ b. A state of grief or lamentation. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxiv. 31 Behald my mayne, and 
mwrning. meiwalous. X560 Ingelend Disob. Child G iij, 
Thou maiest learne what griefe, sorowe and mone, Socrates 
had with Xamippa his wyfe. 2591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, n. 
iii. 44 Thy mirth shall turne to moane. 1600 Dekker Gentle 
Craft Wks. 1873 I. 49 T’would kill my souie to leave thee 
drownd in mone. 1631 Milton Epitaph M'ness iViu- 
chcster 55 Here be tears of perfect moan Weept for thee in 
Helicon. 

2 . In mod. use, with onomatopoeic suggestion : 
A prolonged low inarticulate murmur indicative 
of physical or mental suffering. 

Differing from groan in that it suggests a sound less harsh 
and deep, and produced rather by continuous pain than by 
a particular access or paroxysm. 

1673 Milton Sonn., Massacre in Piedmont, Avenge O 
Lord thy slaughter’d Saints, , . Their moans The Vales 
redoubl d to the Hills. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 60 Sullen 
moans, Hollow gioans. And cries of tortured ghosts ! 1789 
Blake Songs hmoc.. Cradle Song, Sweet moans, dove-like 
sighs, 1808 J. Mayne SillerGnn iv. viii, John answer’d o.ily 
wi 1 his tears, Or made a maen 1 [1836, 111. vii, mane.] 1864 
Tennyson Bo&dicea 25 Phantom sound of blows descending, 
moan of an enemy massacred. 

b. transf of the low, plaintive sound produced 
by the wind, water, etc. 

x8j3 Scott Trierm, hi. Introd. iii, See how the little 
runnels leap, In threads of silver, down the steep. To swell 
the brooklet's moan i 183a Tennyson Pal. Art 280 [He] 
hears the low Moan of an unknown sea. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxvii. su The moan of the adjacent pines chimed 
in noble harmony. 

Moan (riioun), v. Forms : (? 5), 6-7 mono, 
(? 5 mo one), 6-7 moane, 6- moan, 9 Sc. mane,, 
maen, [£ the sb., a new formation taking the 
place of the older Mean w, 2 
It is doubtful whether the vb; moan occurs before the 
rfith c. Mone is often a misprint or editorial misreading for 
mono — move; iu other instances the rimes show that the 


MO A3STIFICATIOIT. 

word is Mone v. (= nmn). The two 15th c. instances here 
given may be genuine, but possibly the true readings are 
Diene, mournyd.] 

1 . trans. To complain of, lament (something) ;' 
to lament for (a dead person) ; to^ bemoan, bewail. 
Const, with simple object and object clause. 

[1471 : see Moaned/!//,#.] #1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. VIII 
68 b, Their fall was litle moned emong wise men. 1603 
Stow Ann. 780 This man was greatly moaned of the people. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 38 Doth not every man 
moan the scantness of his lot? 1749 Smollett Regicide 
in. ii, The sick Wretch who moan’d the tedious Night. 
1816 Scott Autiq. xl, Na, na, I maun never maen doing 
and suffering for the Countess Joscelin. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Pair xlv, She.. bitterly moaned the fickleness of her 
Matilda. 

f b. refl. To lament or bewail one s lot, to ‘make 
one’s moan’ ; = Mean v.- 2 d. Const, lo. Obs. 

c 1425 Castle Persev. 1632 in Mac n> Plays 125 Mankynde ! 
take kepe of chastyte, & mone (printed mone ; but cf. 
quots. under Mean z/.'-j f>ee to maydyn Marye. 1548 
Cranmer Catech. 148 b, God hath commaunded us to., 
mone ourselues to him in all our troubles and aduersities. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 48 You should rouze up yourselves 
and moan yourselves to the Lord. 
f 2 . To condole with (a person) : to pity. Obs. 
1593 Tell-TrotEs N. I". Gift (1876) 24 He looked to have 
his wife rebuked and himselfe moned. 1596 Danett tr,. 
Comines (1614) 332 If this misery had fallen but vpon them 
only that made this composition, they had not been greatly 
to be moned. 1669 Duyden Wild Gallant m. i, Non. 
What ! Does he take no pity on me ? Const. Prithee moane 
him Isabelle. 

5. intr. To make complaint or lamentation. 
Const, of, for. Now only arch, or poet., coloured 
by association with sense 4. 

x593 Q- Eliz. Boethius i. pr. v. 15 Of our complaynt 
[thou] haste moned [L. doluisti], & bewaylde the wrack of 
estymaiious Loste. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 97 7 Let there be- 
chance him pitiful! mischances. To make him mone. 1650 
Sc. Meir. Psalms cii. 6, I like an owl in desert am, that 
nightly there doth moan. X725 Poi-e Odyss. xt. 100 Still 
as I spoke the phantom seem'd to moan, Tear followed tear, 
and groan succeeded groan. 1833 Tennyson May Queen 
Conclus. xiv, x\ncl what is life, that we should moan ? 1855 
Brim ley Ess., Angel in Ho. 206 We listen to the fierce 
Achilles moaning for his lost mistress. 

fb. trans. ( causal ively ) To cause to lament, 
to grieve (a person). Obs. rare — 1 . (Perh. moans 
is a misreading for moves.) 

a 1625 Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid Inn. v. i, And yet my 
wife (which inlinitly moanes me) Intends [etc.]. 

4 . intr. To make a low mournful sound indica- 
tive of physical or mental suffering. Cf. Moan sb. 2. 

1724 [see Moaning vbl. sb.), 1798 Wordsw. IVe are seven 
xiii. In bed she moaning lay. 1819 Shelley Cenci nr. ii. 79 
The house-dog moans, and the beams crack. 1828 D’Israeu 
Chas. /, II. x. 245 The King, .throwing himself on the bed 
..passionately moaned, shedding abundant tears. 2871 R. 
Elus tr. CaUtUus lxiv. 119 Mother, who o’er that child 
moan'd desperate, all heartbroken, 
b. transf. of inanimate things. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xii. She sits.. And listens to 
a heavy sound That moans the mossy turrets round. x8sx 
Kingsley Song, Three Fishers, For men must work.. 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 1902 A. B. Davidson 
Called of God x. 267 You hear, .the forests moan. 

6. trans. To utter moaningly. Also with forth. 
18x9 Keats St. Agnes xxxiv, Fair Madeline began to 

weep And moan forth witless words. 1822 Shelley Dirge, 
Rough wind, that moanest loud Grief too sad for song. 
1859 Tennyson Guinevere 130 And in herself she moan’d 
‘Too late, too late!’ 1878 Browning La Saisaiz 75 
Melodious moaned the other ‘Dying day with dolphin-hues.’ 
Hence j* Moaned.///, a., lamented. 

1471 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 4 Ther was kyllyd 
uppon the ffelde. .Sir Omffrey Bowghshev off owr centre, 
whyche is a sore moonyd man her. 

Moanfnl (mou-nful), a. [f. Moan sb. + -ful.] 
1 . Full of moaning or lamentation ; expressing 
lamentation or grief. Said of a person, his actions, 
etc., hence of a melody, song, etc., plaintive,' 
mournful, sad. Now somewhat rare. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1.(1598)83 Now ceasse we to wearie 
the hearers With monefull melodies, for enough our griefeS 
be reuealed. Ibid. iv. (1629) 414 But in such monefull march, 
they went towards the other Shepheards. X586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. 1. iv, He saw a monefull sort of people, a 1677 
Barrow Wks. (1686' II. 483 Do not (saith S. James) grudge 
(or make moanfull complaint) against one another. [Cf. 
quot. #1677 under Moanfully adv.) 1714 Gay Sheph.Week, 
Past, iii, 26 Sparahella . . Did this sad Plaint in moanful 
Notes devise. X837 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Diam. Heckl. 
(1840) V. 104 He.. sobbing out the raoanfulest broken howl, 
sank down in swoon. *855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 95, I sang 
upon the linden like a moanful nightingale. 

+ 2 . Fraught with or causing lamentation. Obs. 
1573 Twyne AEneid xii. Nn iij, And houses to deface, and. 
monefull manages to make, a 1660 Hammond Wks, (1684) 
IV. 580 Look upon all the sad moneful objects in the world) 
1662 Hickeringill Apol, Distressed I nnoc. Wks. 1716 1 . 3x4 
*Tis a sad Conscience that can joy at the thoughts of this 
days moanful Remembrance. 

Hence Moa ufolly adv, 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 180 Monefully she would 
Sit, dayes without words. <21677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I. 
286 Do not (saith S. James) moanfully complain oneagainst 
another, JCf. fames V. 9 M14 crreivdjieTe <ar’ aAAi/Awr.J 

MoftniAea tion. nonce-nod. [see -fication.] 
The action of ‘ making moan *. 

1847 B. Hall Diary in Lockhart Scott xxv. (i88t) 59* 
When he saw that we had no intention of making any> 
attempt at sympathy or moanification. . 


MOANING. 

Moaning (nwu-niq), vbl. sb. [-TfTGl.] The 
action of the verb Moan, in various senses. 

a 1586 Sidney ^ rcadia 1. xi. (1590) 44 Palladius. .besought 
her for her promise sake, to put silence so longe vnto her moil- 
ing. 1648 Ow kn R ighteons Zeal Encouraged W ks. 1851 V III. 
143 Hence his complaints, hence his moan mgs. 1724 Ramsay 
Vision yS, Thy graneing, and maneing, Have laitlie reich’d 
myne eir. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health tv. 151 Nor to 
the rivulet's lonely meanings tune Your sad complaint. 
1855 Bain Senses 4 hit. it. ii. § 9 (1864) 216 The moaning of 
the wind is due to the waxing and waning of the intensity 
of the sound. 1889 Tennyson Crossing the Bar, And may 
there be rio moaning of the bar, When I put out to sea. 
1904 Expositor Mar. 198 The self-commiserating meanings 
of the modern lyrics of pessimism. 

Moaning (nwniq), ppl. a. [f. Moan v. + 
-1NG 2 .J That moans. 

a 1800 J. Warton Ode on Shooting , Linnet, or warbling 
thrush, or moaning dove. 1829 F. G lasse Belgic Past., 
True Loner 141 A sighing, moaning, am’rous youth. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 97 On the black and moaning sea. 1859 
Kingsley Misc, (i860) II. 281 The soft melancholy alto of 
the moaning woods. 

Hence Moa'nitigTy adv. 

1837 Verlander Vestal, etc. 80 Hark 1 the sad voic’d bell 
..now rolling Meaningly and low. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chits, xv, High over her they [re. waves] break,. .and giving 
place to others, meaningly depart. 1837 Eraser's Mag. 
LVI. 489 The rain welters moaningly. 

Moanless (xnJn’nles), a. [f. Moan sb. + 
-less.] Without a moan. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. vi. xxl, Thus, motionless, and 
moanless, drew His parting breath, stout Roderick Dhu ! 

Moansome (mowns-Sm), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
Moan v. + -some.] = Moanful. 

1883 Jean Ingklow in Longm. Mag. Sept. 333 While 
lovesome and moansome thereon spake and falter'd the dove 
to the dove. 

t Moa-nworthy, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [Moan jA] 
"Worthy of lament. 

1340 Palsgr. Acolastus D iij, This was his moneworthy 
communication .i. this was his pituous tale worthye to be 
bewayled or lamented. 

Moap, obs. form of Mope v. 

II Moar (mo>r). Also moor. [Manx = Irish 
and Gaelic maor: see Mayor 3.] (See quots.) 

1656 J. CttAt-ONKR Descr. Isle of Man 17 ( )f which [courts], 
the Mo ors which are the Lords Bayliffs of the Land, give 
Summons. 170a W. Sacheverell Ace. Isle of Man 2 The 
Towns [are govern’d] by the 4 Constables ; and the Civil 
Constitution, by two Deemsters, 6 Coroners, 17 Moars, or 
Bayliffs, with several other inferiour Officers. x8n J. John- 
son Juris fir. Isle of Man 82 There is also in each parish in 
the island, an ancient officer called a Moar, who collects the 
rents and fines due to the lord [etc.]. 

Moar(e, obs. forms of Moor, More. 
Moarishje, obs. forms of Moorish. 

Mo ary, obs. form of Moory a. 
f Moashy. Obs. rare — l . Some kind of fur. 

1619 Middleton Tri. Love 4 Antiq. D, Lamb, Wolf, Fox, 
Leopard, Minck, Stote, Miniuer, Racoone, Moashye, Wol- 
uerin, Caliber. 

Moat (mout), sbf Forms: 4-8 mote, 4-6 
(9 dial.) mot, 5-6 moote, 6 moate, 7 moat. 
[ME. mote , mot , app. identical with Mote sb. s 
mound, embankment, a. OF. mote , motte. 

The development of the sense 1 ditch ’ from that of * em- 
bankment ’(for which cf. Dikes b., Dam si. 1 ) may have taken 
place in N orman- French : Moisy {Diet. Patois Normand) 
says that motte is still used in Normandy for 1 moat ’, and 
quotes from an early document (f of i6tk c.) a passage con- 
taining mole in this sense.] 

1 . Fortif. A deep and wide ditch surrounding a 
town, castle, or other building, usually filled with 
water as a protection against assault. Also transf 
and fig. 

1362 Langl. P, PI. A. vi. 76 pe Mot is of Merci he maner 
al abouten, 1377 Ibid. B. xix. 362 Conscience comaunded 
ho al crystene to delue, And make a muche mote. 1469 
Bury Wills (Camden) 46 Alle the curtelage. . wyth jnna the 
moote. 1342 Bqorde Oyetary iv. (1870; 239 Yf there be a 
moots made aboute it [re. a mansion], there should be some 
freesshe sprynge come to it. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 48 
The sillier sea, Which serues it in the office of a wall, Or as 
a Moate defensiue to a house, 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
vi. § 276 The Close in Leitchfield . . ; a place naturally strong, 
and defended with a moat. 1694 G. Savii.e New Model at 
Sea. 4 It may be said now to England,. .What shall we do 
to be saved in this World? There is no other answer, but 
this, Look to your Mote. 17.. S. Jenyns Mod. Fine Lady 
in Dodsley Poems (1763) III. 174 Until at length appears 
pie ruin’d hall Within the grass-green moat, and ivy’d wall. 
1808 Ld. Erskine in Hansard Pari. Debates X. 929 Sur- 
rounded by that impregnable moat with which the Divine 
Providence has fortified this island, we can say [etc.]. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk,, Royal Poet \. 194 The garden*, 
occupies what was once the moat of the keep. 1871 Freeman 
Nona. Cotiq. (1876) IV. xviii. 153 A sort of ravine . . forms a 
natural moat round the greater part of the city. 

.rSL; A poiul, lake ; esp. a fish-pond. Obs. exc. dial. 

1463 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 564 My master put 
into his longe mote be the bye wey att Overbury lialle, in 
roches, ix". [1472 in Blount Law Diet. 11691) s.v. Mote, 
Rogerus tradidic prefato Thomse tria stagnant unam Motam 
Piseariarn existentem infra manerium Domini de YefFyn.] 
1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 2 title. Fishing in any seuerall 
ponde stewe or mot with an intent to steale fishe out of the 
same |s felony. 1398 Yong Diana 71 They came to a large 
greene meadow, wherein was a very faire great moate of 
cleere water. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) V,I. 38 The 
water-hen.. keeps near ponds, motes, and pools of water 
near gentlemen s houses. 1903 Dial. Diet., Mot, a * moat’} 
a small pond. Chs. Nhfi. War. Ess. 
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3 . attrib. and Comb., as moat-side ; moat- 
garden, one situated in a disused moat; f moat- 
ken, the moor-hen, Gallinitla chloropus (cf. 1774 
in 2) ; .moat-house, a moated house. 

1899 Crockett Black Douglas (ed. 2) 94 Sholto stood, .on 
the topmost step of the ascent from the ‘moat-bridge. 1826 
Hor. Smith Tor Hill (1338) II. 82 The *inoat-garden. 
*544 "1" urner Avium Prsecip. I 6, Trynga, Anglice a uuater 
hen, or a *mot hen. 1899 Trevelyan Eng. Age Wyclif/e 318 
He was welcomed at nightfall to the kitchen fire of the 
’’moat-house. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. v, Will they 
open the Gate, or do they desire I should grow at their 
*M oat-side like a Willow? 

t Moat, sb.- Obs. Also 7 mot, moate, 8 mote. 
[Cf. Mit 2.] A cheese- vat. 

1602 Plat Delightes for Ladies nt. xxii. You may deuise 
moates or cases [for cheese] either rounde or square of fine 
wicker. 1617, 1629 Cheese mot, moate [see Cheese sA 1 7]. 
*736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 171 Fill a narrow high cheese 
mote or vat, continually filling as the curd sinks, till the 
mote or vat is full. 

Moat (mAut), v. [f. Moat Fans. To 

surround with or as with a moat, ditch , or trench. 
(Said of a personal agent, also of a river, fosse, 
etc, which serves as a moat.) Also with about, 
in, round. 

c 1420 AntursofArth. 671 (Thornton MS.), I gyffe to the 
..Twa baronryse in Burgoyne, with burghes so ba!de,That 
are moted abowte [Douce MS. batailed abou^te], 1309 
Hawks Past. Pleas, xxxtv. (Percy Soc.) 175 A manour place, 
Moted about. 1606 Holland Siteton. 17 The Cirque was 
enlarged on both sides and moted round about [L. 4 in 
gyrum Euripo additd]. 1680 Morden Geog. Red., Hun- 
gary (1685) 96 Kotnora is. .moated by the Danow. 1700 
Dryden Ceyx 4 A Icyone 372 An Arm of Lethe with a gentle 
flow.. The Palace moats. 1708 Morant Essex II. 599/1 
It is now but a farm-house moated in. 1779 Forrest Voy. 
N. Guinea 183 A broad and straight street. ..It is so well 
raised, as never to he overflowed ; and is moated on both 
sides. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's Inferno (1849'! 88 
The deep fosses, which moat that joyless city. 1853 Mot- 
ley Dutch. Ref. vi. xi. (1866) 804 Through the breach was 
seen a massive terreplein, well moated, 
b. transf. and jig. 

1617 Bp. Hall Quo vadis (1624) § 1 In moting our Hand 
with the Ocean he [God] meant to shut vs vp from other 
Regions. 1623 B. Jonson Staple of N. iv. i, He [a master- 
cook].. Makes Citadels.., Some he dri-dishes, some motes 
round with broths. 1641 J. Trappe Theol. Theol. iv. i8t 
Warding off (as well as they can) -Gods blow, motting them- 
selves up against his fire. 1652 Benlowes Theofk, lit. lxvi, 
When purple robes hide scarlet sin Ingrain’d from that life- 
blood, which moated their Souls in. 1740 PI. Walpole 
Lett. (1857) I. 63 The torrent broke down the quays. ..We 
were moated into our house all day. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 
v. 481 Moated round, with fathomless destruction. 1830 
Examiner 783/1 A prodigious effusion of cant, .streamed 
forth, to moat in as it were, the new Government. 1832 
M. Arnolu Empedocles on Etna ir. The sea of cloud That 
heaves its white and billowy vapours up To moat this isle 
of ashes from the world. 

Hence Moa ted ppl. a. 

1392 Sylvester Tri. Faith jv. xiv, Elias’ Faith.. Fir'd 
without fire his moated Sacrifice. 2603 Shaks. Meas.for 
M. in. i. 277 There at the moated-Grange recides this de- 
moted Mariana. 1676 Dryden A urengz. Ep. Ded. 1 When 
he sees he can hardly approach Greatness, but as a Moated 
Castle. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell I. Introd. iii. 38 A moated 
mansion, with ditch and painted paling round it. 1903 Austin 
Flodden Field n. 72, I would not be an hour with him 
alone, For all my vaunted moated maidenhood. 

Moat(e, obs. forms of Mote. 

Moater, variant of Moter. 

Moath, obs. form of Moth sbh 
Moating (m^atiq). The puddling beaten in 
behind the stonework of a mining shaft built up 
through a bed of quicksand. 

1830 Rresvster’s Bdin. Encycl. XIV. 338/2 The ashler and 
moating are progressively carried up.. .The water, .is kept 
back by the clay moating. 1839 in Ujie Did. Arts 970. 
Moatley, obs. form of Motley. 

Mob (msb), sb . 1 Also 7-8 mobb. [Abbrevia- 
tion of Mobile sbf Cf. the following: 

17x1 Addison Sped. No. 13s 1* 10 It is perhaps this Humour 
of speaking no more than we needs must which has so 
miserably curtailed some of our Words,, .as in mob. refi.fos. 
incog, and the like, a 1734 North Exam, m vii, (1740) 574, 
I may note the Rabble first changed their Title, and were 
called the Mob in the Assemblies of this [the King’s Head] 
Club. It was their Beast of Burthen, and called first, mo- 
bile vulgits, but fell naturally into the Contraction of one 
Syllable. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd., Wks. VI. 234 
Abbreviations exquisitely refined j As Pozz for Positively, 
Mobb for Mobile.] 

1 . The disorderly and riotous part of the popula- 
tion, the roughs, the rabble ; an assemblage of the 
rabble ; a tumultuous crowd bent on, or liable to 
be incited to, acts of lawlessness and outrage. 

1688 Verney Mem. (iBgg) IV. 447 [13 Dec.] The Mobb carried 
away the very boards and rafters. [Cf. 1688 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857) I. 486 (12 Dec.) This night the mobile were up 
again ,etc.).] 1692 Jacobite Conventicle 19 But Common- 
wealths why should we rob, Of th’ Glory of a Ruling Mob. 
1695 C. Hatton in H. Corr. (Camden) II. 216 For thes 2 
nights a great mob have been up in Holborn and Drury Lane. 
1774 Gouv. Morris in Spaiks Life 4 Writ. (1832) I. 2s We 
shall be under the domination of a riotous mob. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 125 Lord George Gordon.. having., 
raised a mob (excuse the term, it is still in use here) which 
pulled down all our prisons. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 
559 The army had become a mob, 1874 Green Short Hist, 
x. (1878) 729 When mobs were roaring themselves hoarse 
for * Wilkes aud liberty 


MOB. 

+ b. One of the mob. Obs. 

1706 F a iiq uhar Recruiting Officer n. (1707) 18 Enter Kite, 
with a Mob in each Hand drunk. 

2 , The common mass of people; the lower 
orders ; the uncultured or illiterate as a class ; 
the populace, the masses. 

This is noted by Swift among the vulgarisms for which he 
censures Burnet’s History. 

1691 T. H[ai.e] Acc. New Invent, p. xxiv, An idle Notion 
. .that intoxicated the beliefs of the Mob. 1693 Dryden tr. 
Dufresuoy's Art Paint. Pref. 26 A very Monster in a Bar- 
tholomew-Fair for the Mob to gape at for their iwo-pence. 
a 17x3 Burnet Own Time (1900) II. m. v. 70 At least he 
[the Prince of Orange] thought religion was only for the 
mob. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 1. 91 She sat among the 
Mob in the Gallery. 1749 Fielding Tam Jimes 1. ix, Re- 
fusing to gratify the good-natured disposition of the mob. 
[Note] Whenever this word occurs in our writings, it intends 
persons without virtue, or sense, in all stations. 1732 — 
Covent Card. Jrnl. 13 June, Three estates, namely kings, 
lords, and commons, nil entirely passing by in silence that 
very large and powerful body which form the fourth estate 
in this community, and have been long dignified and dis- 
tinguished by the name of ‘ the mob’. 1779-81 Johnson 
L. P., Pofie Wks. IV. 42, 1, says Pope, have the town, that 
is, the mob, on my side. 1793 Southey Lett.fr. Spain (1799) 
50 The opinion of this forgiving power vested in the church, 
will, among the mob of mankind, destroy the motives to 
virtue. 1831 Ld. Brougham Sfi. 7 Oct (1838) II. 599, 1 do 
not mean the populace— -the mob: I never have bowed to 
them. Ibid. 600 But if there is the mob, there is the people 
also. I speak now of the middle classes. 1868 Duff Pol. 
Sum. 143 The mob of the great cities, .is hostile to us. 

f 3 . Without the : Disorderly or lower-class 
people forming a crowd. Obs. 

1693 Humours Town 12S A number of tmdistinguishable 
mob. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 44 r 3 A cluster of 
mob, who were making themselves merry with their betters. 
1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 15, I saw the street 
..full of mob. 1751 Chest erf. Lett. 18 Mar. (1774) II. 
118 Every numerous assembly is mob, let the individuals 
who compose it he what they will. 1789 A. Young Treat. 
France (1890) 210 Great riots at Belfort : — last night a body 
of mob and peasants demanded of the magistrates the arms 
in the magazine. 

4 . A promiscuous assemblage of people ; a mul- 
titude or aggregation of persons regarded as not 
individually important. In Australian use, without 
disparaging implication, a crowd. 

1688 Capt. Southousf. Taking K. James, etc. (B. M. Add. 
MS. 32091-96, If. 3), These Gent, mob [app. meaning the 
king and his friends] were much perplex'd to get a coach. 
1700 Dryden Cock 4 Fox 328 Fancy. .Compounds a Med- 
ley of disjointed Things, A Mob of Coblers and a Court of 
Kings, a 1704 T. Brown Praise Wealth Wks. 1730 1. 87 
The applauses the mob of quality gave to the Don’s oration. 
1737 Pope H or. Epist. it. i. 108 But for the Wits -of either 
Charles’s days, The Mob of Gentlemen who wrote with 
Ease; Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more. *742 
Young Nt. Th. vm. 1088 Earth's genuine sons, the scep- 
ter’d, and the slave, A mingl’d mob 1 a wand'ring herd 1 
1784 Cowper Tiroc. 206 Tram him in public with a mob of 
boys. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab v. 58 Gold : Before whose 
image bow. .The mob of peasants, nobles, priests, and kings. 
1830 in J. West Hist. Tasmania (1852) II. 42 A mob of 
natives appeared at Captain Smith’s hut. 1875 Helps Ess., 
Party-Spirit 100 Those who think whatever the little mob 
in which they live pleases to think. 1877 Ht. Martinrau's 
Autobiog. III. X77 Young men who deprecated the tyranny 
of a moneyed mob. 1884 ‘R. Bolorkwood ’ Melb. Mem. 
ix, He.. was one of the ‘ Dunmore mob and aided gener- 
ally in the symposia which were there enjoyed. 1888 — 
Robbeiy under Arms xix, At the side of the crowd was a 
small mob of blacks. 1890 Melbourne Argus 16 Aug, 13/2 
It doesn’t seem possible to get a mob of steady men for 
work of that sort now. 

b. iratisf. and Jig. A heterogeneous collection 
or crowd (of things). Obs. exc. Austral. 

1728 Porp. Dune. r. 63 She sees a Mob of Metaphors ad- 
vance. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1437 ’Twill not make one 
amid a mob of thoughts. 1844 Port Philip Patriot 22 July 
2/6 They buttoned up in front ; the only suit in the mob 
which did so. 1892 G. Parker Round Compass iu Austral. 
v. 72 My wife, .insisted on my carrying this book to you .. 
and if it was in your mob of books, to give this copy to 
somebody that would appreciate it. 

c. orig. Austral. A flock or drove of animals. 

(The form mop in quot. 1836 is perh. a mistake.) 

1836 in Three »x. Exfer. of Settler in N. S. W. 44 
(Morris) While I watched the mop [of cattle] I had col- 
lected. 1846 G. H. Haydon 5 Yrs. in Austral. Felix iii. 39 
The ’old men ’ kangaroos are always the largest and strongest 
in the flock, or in colonial language, ‘mob’. 1875 Mel- 
bourne Spectator 2a May 34/2 A mob of sheep has been 
sold at Belfast at is. jo d. per head. 1906 J. Oxenham John 
of Gerisa.u ix, At last . . we sighted him [a white colt], gallop- 
ing quietly along in the centre of the very last mob of all. 

d. Shetland dial. A ‘school’ of whales. 

1898 Shetland News 30 July (E.D.D.), It is believed this 
shoal [of whales] consisted of two mobs. 

5 . slang. A company or gang of thieves or pick- 
pockets working in collusion. Also, a member of 
such a company. Swell mob , a class of pickpockets 
who dress stylishly to carry on their occupation. 

1843 Punch IV. laglr The swell mob — they are there. 
1846 Landor I mag. Conv., Southey 4 L. Wks. 1853 156/1 

Making room for the swell-mob of authors to pass by. 1851 
Mayhew Land. Labour (1864) I. 234/t Some classes of 
patterers. .work in ‘schools ’or ‘mobs ’of two, three, or 
four. 1839 Slang Did., School, or mob, two or more 
‘ patterers ’ working together in the streets. 1884 Standard 
6 June 6/3 There were about twenty mobs (pickpockets) 
that never got a rap. 

6. allrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib. (senses 


MOB, 
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MOB-CAP. 


T and s), as mob-assembly, -associator, •cause, ' 
-fancy, favour , gentry, -government, - idol , - leader , 

- meeting , -orator , petition, rule, -tyranny, -violence, 
-way ; mob-like adj. b. objective, as mob-adoring, 
-fearing adjs. ; C. instrumental, as mob- election', 
mob-created , -guided, led adjs. 

1828 E. Irving Last Days 304 The "mob-adoring press. 
a 1734 North Exam. t. 0,(1740) 66 This "Mob-assembly was 
drawn together for the Purpose of Terror, 175a Carts Hist. 
Eng- II. 13s These "mob-associators broke open houses by 
night. 1721 Amherst Terras Fit. No. 43 (1754) 226, I do 
not intend to enumerate all the strong holds of this prevail- 
ing "mob-cause [rc. High-Church], 1807-8 W. Irving Sal- 
mag. (1S24) 280 Your true "mob-created great man. 1823 
Moore Fables 9 Where Kings have been by "mob-elections 
Rais'd to the throne. 1841 C. Mack ay Mem. Pop. Delus. I. 
329 It tickled the * mob-fancy mightily. 183s Lytton 
Rienzi x. iii, Too vulgar a desire of *mob favour. 1839 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. n. fed. 2) II, 97 If they are "mob- 
guided, "’mob-fearing people. 1722 De Fob Moll Flanders 
(1840) 200 The assurance gave the "mob gentry a check. 
1770 Burke Pres. Discout. Sel. Wks. I. 23 Whilst they are 
terrifying the great and opulent with the horrors of "mob 
government, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. 11851) II. 169 Nelson 
was a "mob-idol indeed. 1834 Hew Monthly Mag-. XLI. 59 
In their ambition to be "mob-leaders, they were, in fact, 
"•mob-led. 1796 W. Cooke Conversation lit. 34 That "’mob- 
Hke education of the streets. 1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees 
(1733) II. 41 In all "mob-meetings, ..the entertainment in 
general is abominable. 1839 Whittier Pr, Wks. (1889) II. 
333 The "mob-orator of Clare and Kerry. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier 11840) 312 The "mob petition from Bucks 
was presented to the king. 1869 M c Laren Serin. Ser. n. 
vii. 123 The willing spirit sets us free, ..free from the "mob 
rule of Passions and Appetites, r 1800 R. Cumberland 
John De Lancaster (1809) II. 280 A propensity in the 
town’s-folk to. .administer tumultuous justice in their own 
*mob-way. 

7. Special comb. : mob courtship, courtship 
among the lower classes ; mob defence, defence 
by the populace as opposed to military defence ; 
f mob-driver, one who incites a mob; mob feast 
nonce wd., a banquet open to every one ; mob 
law, Maw’ imposed and enforced by a mob; 
mob-mastar, one who controls a mob ; mob 
opinion, the opinion of the illiterate or uncul- 
tured; mob reader, a reader belonging to the 
mob ; fmob story, a story circulating among the 
mob. 

1883 Buskin Fors Clav. xc. 167 There are no words strong 
enough to express the general danger and degradation of 
the manners of "mob-courtship, as distinct from these. 184s 
W. H. Maxwell Hints Soldier on Service I. 239 No city 
. .afforded the same advantages, for what might be termed 
a "mob-defence, a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. (1740) 126 
Colonel Mildmay, an old Ruraper, and late "Mob-driver in 
Essex. Ibid. n. v. 343 A Sideling-Writer, .shall cry, 01 
the Papists are set up ; just as his Mob-Drivers did to their 
Rabble. 1830 Moore Mem. (1854) VI. 150 This is the third 
dinner. .one of the others beinga "mob feast, at six shillings 
a-head. 1823 Bentham Not Paul 347 As has been seen in the 
case of Saint Stephen, . .a sort of "mob-law might . . be stated 
as forming part and parcel of the law of Moses, a 1734 North 
Exam. m. vii, (1740) 571 "Mob-Masters.. that upon the 
Watch-word, are to bring forward some hare-brained Rout, 
which they call the People. 1769 Warburton in Pope's Ep. 
Cobham 135 note. This, though a mete "mob-opinion, is the 
opinion in fashion, and cherished by the Mob of all de- 
nominations. 1697 Dryden AEneid Ded. (e) 3 b, Such things 
as are our Upper-Gallery Audience in a Play-House... 
These are "Mobb-Keaders. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 9 
P 12 Do you.. believe the "mob-story, that King George 
designs to make a bridge of boats from Hannover to Wap- 
ping? 

Mob (nyb), sbA Obs. exc. Hist. [Cf. Mae sb.. 
Mob ti.I, and Mob-cap.] 

+ 1. Cant. A strumpet, Obs. 

1665 R. Head English Rogue 1. Ivii fend), We kist and 
parted; I sigh'd, she did sob; she for her lusty Lad, I for 
my Mob. 1673 —Canting Acad, 13 Mob, a Wench or Whore. 
Ibid. 192 When a Mob he has hit, his Cole he will tell. 1697 
N. Lf.e Princess of Cleve Pro!., The little Mob, the City 
Wastcoateer. 

f 2. A ndgligd attire, a dishabille ; also attrib. 
mob dress. Obs. 

1663 R. Head English Polite 1. x, Their Mobs Scarfs, 
and Hoods all rent. 1709 Brit, Apollo II. No. 71. 3/2 It 
shines. .As Beauty does, tho' in a_ Mob-Dress, *710 Swift 
jlrnL to Stella 13 Dec., The ladies were all in mobs (how 
do you call it?) undrest 171a Steele Sped. No. 302 r 11 
Wrapping Gowns and dirty Linnen, with all that huddled 
Oeconomy of Dress which passes under the general Name 
of a Mol). 

3 . =« Mob-cap, 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ir) III, iii, 29 Her head- 
dress was a Brussels-lace mob, peculiarly adapted to the 
charming air and turn of her features. 1790 Malone Shahs. 
Wks,, Ham. n. ii. 525/117*, The ordinary morning head- 
dress ofladies continued to be distinguished by the name 
of a mab, to almost the end of the reign of George the 
second, *793 Steevens Ibid., In the counties of Essex and 
Middlesex, this morning cap has always been called a mob, 
and not a mab. My spelling of the word therefore agrees 
with its most familiar pronunciation. 1805 Sporting Mag. 
XXVI. 22t Some ladies talking of the revived fashionable 
headdress— mobs. 1830 Mrs. Bray Fits off', xxi, A neat 
little old woman, wearing a dose mob and pinners. 

Moll (mpb), (See quot.) 

1852 Seidel Organ 150 The mob is a sort of brush, con- 
sisting of threads of Wool or silk, which are glued On to a 
thin handle of wood or wire. 

t Mob, z/.l Obs. [Cf. Mab v,, Mob sbA, 

Moble w.J 


1. trans. To muffle the head of (a person) ; to 
dress untidily. Also to mob up. 

1664 H. More Exp. 7 Epist. Pref. b2, Men.. having 
..Chins as smooth as Womens, and their Faces mob'd in 
Hoods. j68i — Expos. Dan. 1. Notes 22 Monks and Friers 
mob'd in their Cools and long Coats. 1720 Gay Eclogues, 
Tea-table, Yet in the gall'ry mob’d, she sits secure, a 1745 
Swift Story Injured Lady (1746) 3, 1 go always mobbed, 
and in an Undress. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W.xc. Wks. (Globe) 
232 [He] shall sit.. mobbed up in double night-caps. 

2. To mob {it), to go a-mobbing : to go in dis- 
guise, or attired so as to escape recognition, to the 
unfashionable part of a theatre, etc. Hence (? asso- 
ciated with Mob sbP) , to frequent low company. 

[1720: see 1.] 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. iv. 43, I don’t 

wonder such as these go a mobbing among those meanest 
of mad Things call’d Free-Masons ; rough Cheats, and con- 
fess'd Delusions are the fittest things to amuse them. 1772 
Town § Country Mag. 85/2 At the play one night with the 
Freemans, mobbing it in the gallery. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia iv. vii, Warrant I’ll mob with the best of them 1 
1825-9 Mrs, Sherwood Lady of Manor I. ix. 389 , 1 don’t 
want you to make your appearance, I want to go incognito, 
to mob it, you know, to go in masquerade, and sit in the 
gallery. 1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 36 He cannot mob it 
to see a play in the pin 

Mob (nopb), vA [f. Mob jA 1 ] 

1. trans. To attack in a mob or disorderly crowd ; 
to crowd round and molest or annoy; to press 
unduly upon; to throng; also in pass, to be 
attacked or surrounded by such a mob. 

1709 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) VI. 494 Last week a corn 
factor, .had like to have been mobb’d. 1717 De Foe Mem. 
Ch. Scotl. it. 27 They mobbed the Presbytery, beat and very 
ill treated.. the Moderator. 1719 Rhode Island Col. Rcc. 
(1859) IV. 259 Tis very wonderful to me. .that none of His 
Majesty's officers of the custom, have been mobbed, and 
torn in pieces by the rabble. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 
262 The crowd were very abusive, following us, and mob- 
bing us. 1828 Macaulay in Edin. Rev. May, Whenever 
any tolerable book of the same description makes its ap- 
pearance, the circulating libraries are mobbed. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 4 Oct. 4/7 The Alcade of the town having made 
himself obnoxious to the people, they mobbed the Court- 
house. 1894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France II. 63 The 
populace, .mobbed and derided him in the streets. 

b. To force (a person) into (an action, etc.), 
drive him from (a place) by mobbing him. 

1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 159 The king was 
obliged to leave them.., for fear of being mobbed into 
something, .unworthy of himself. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 7 
Between one and another, I was fairly mobbed into it. 1861 
W. Phillips Disunion 6 Throughout half the great cities 
of the North, every one who touches on it [the slavery 
question] is mobbed into silence ! 

2. intr. To form a mob, to congregate in a mob 
or disorderly crowd ; also to mob it. 

1711 E. Ward Vulgus Brit. vm. 96 For those that Mob, 
like noisy Knaves, Against the Law, whh Clubs and Staves. 
1728 Woolston Disc . Miracles iv. 6r If they did mob it to 
their own disappointment, about the Door of the House. 
1753 Foote Eng. in Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 37 They ha’nt 
spirit enough to mob here. 1826 Hood Fairy Tale v, With 
dusty hides, all mobbing on together. 1840 — Miss Nil- 
mansegg, Fancy Ball ix, As many more Mob round the 
door To see them going to see it. 1845 W. H. Maxwell 
Hints Soldier on Service I. 74 Perceiving their unsteadi- 
ness when mobbed together in the repulse. 

3. nonce-use. To mix up with a mob. 

1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 289 That Which . . drags me 
down From my fixt height to. mob me up with all The soft 
and milky rabble of womankind. 

4. trans. To abuse, scold, rail at. dial. Also absol. 

2803 [see Mobbing vbl.sbA 3]. a 1825 in For by Voc. E. 

Anglia. 1903 Longm. Mag. July 253 ‘ Let her mob, she’ll 
sune get tired.' 

t Mobard. Obs. rare. A ‘clown’, ‘boor’. 
(A term of contempt.) 

1x440 York Myst. xxviii. 137 Nay such mobardis schall 
neuere man vs make, Ibid. xliv. 74 Harke, mahtir. .Howe 
bat !>es roobbardis maddis nowe, per maistir pat oure men 
naue slayne. 

t MobarsMp, variant of Amobkeshtp Obs. 
1467-8 Rolls ofParlt. V. 589/2 A Graunte to hym. . undre 
the Seall of oure Erledome of Marche, of th’ office of Mo- 
barship of oure Lordship of Dynby. 

Mobbed (mpbd), ppl. a. [f. Mob si A and vP + 
-ED.J Furnished with or wearing a mob; hooded. 
Also Comb, mobbed-head, a harlot (cf. Mob 
sbA 1). 

1681 H. More Exp. Dan. i. 22 They [re. Monks and Friars] 
pretending to nothing but holiness ..whether in these 
mob'd habits, or got into a more brisk dress. 1707 Mrs, 
Centlivris Platonick Lady Epik, Young Templars. .March 
hither [rr. to the theatre], where Mobb'd-heads too often 
ply. 1708 — Basie Body Epil. 33 Like that dark mob’d-up 
Fry.. Who to remove Love’s Pams bestow a worse. 

Mobber (mp'bsi). [f. Mob vA + -ee b] 

1. One who mobs, in the senses of the verb. 

1744 Whitefield Brief Acc. Late Trial Wks, 1771 IV. 

105 His Majesty had nowhere put the reins of Government 
into the hands of mobbers. 1745 Byrom Jrnl. Lit. Rem. 
(Chethanr Soc.) II. 11, 398 He orders no two persons be 
seen walking together . . on pain of being deemed mobbers 
and. rioters. 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 599 That sparrow 
.. disappeared iu a panic, and the whole party of mobbers 
with him. 

2. U.S. (See quot.) 

189a E. L. Wakeman in Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 6 Oct., 
Those who remove the fish to the stallmens' wagons, or the 
costers' carts, who are called ‘ mobbers ’. 


Mobbie, mobee (mp-bi, mffo-bi). Also 7-8 
mobby, 7 mobbi, (mabby). [a. Carib mabi 
batata, drink made from batatas.] 

1. In the West Indies : a. A spirituous liquor 
made from the batata or sweet potato. 

1638 T. Verney in V. Papers (1853) 194 This as we call 
mobby is only potatoes boyled, and then pressed as hard 
as they can till all the juce is gon out of the root into 
fayre water, and after three houres this is good drink. 1750 
G. Hughes Barbados 34 note, Mobby is a Drink made with 
pounded Potatoes, and Water fermented with Sugar or 
Molasses. 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies (1832) 40 
Their suppers being a few potatoes for meat, and water or 
mobbie to drink. 

b. (See quot. 1859.) 

1833 Mrs. Carmichael Dam. Mann. W. Ind. II. xiv. 68 
Ginger beer, mobee, and orgeat are always plentiful [in the 
market], 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Mobee, a fermented 
liquor made by the negroes in the West Indies, prepared 
with sugar, ginger, and snake-root. 

2. In America : The expressed juice of apples and 
peaches, used in the distillation of apple and 
peach brandy ; also the brandy itself. Mobby 
punch (see quot. 1705). 

1705 R. Beverley Virginia iv. 11. xv. § 74 (1722) 254 
Mobby Punch, made either of Rum from the Caribbee 
Islands, or Brandy distill'd from their Apples and Peaches. 
i860 Worcester, Mobby , the liquid or juice first expressed 
from apples and peaches, and afterwards distilled to make 
apple or peach brandy. 

+ Mobbify, v. Obs. [f. Mob sb. 1 + -(l)l"sr.] 
trans. To drive out by mob-violence. 

a 1734 North Exam. 11. v, (1740) 345 This same High 
and Low shall. .serue for Noise, and mobbify out, at Elec- 
tions, conformable Loyal Gentlemen. 

t Mobbing, vbl.sbP Obs. [f. Mob vP + -ing b] 
The action of Mob vP- ; in quot. attrib. 

1825-9 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor I. ix. 390 The 
mobbing-party for the theatre was determined upon and 
carried into effect. 

Mobbing (mp'bh]'), vbl. sbA [f. Mob vA 4 - 
-ing b] The action of the verb Mob. 

1. Gathering in crowds ; the action of a mob in 
assailing a person. 

a 1734 North Exam. tit. vii. (1740) 579 The Spirit of the 
Faction was not broken till . . the Rye Conspiracy was dis- 
covered ; and then Mobbings were laid aside all at once. 
1741 H. Walpole Lett. 12 .Nov., It is Admiral Vernon's 
birthday .. and the night will be full of mobbing, bonfires, 
and lights. 1816 Remarks Eng. Mann. 32, I never heard 
any one.. say that the mobbing of a London rout was any 
thing but insipid. 1885 Manch. Exam. 18 Mar. 4/7 Two 
of the prisoners.. pleaded guilty to charges of mobbing and 
rioting. 

attrib. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 411 David 
Wooster, the rebel General, Benedict Arnold’s old acquain- 
tance and mobbing confederate. 

2. Hunting. 

1781 P. Bgckford Hunting (1802) 2x3 When hounds are 
at cold hunting with a bad scent, it may then be a proper 
time to send a whipper-in forward : if he can see the fox, a 
little mobbing, at such a time as this may reasonably be 
allowed. 

3. ? Abusive treatment, scolding (see Mob vA 4). 

1803 Censor 1 Mar. 35 If he has not enough to give some- 
thing to the waiter and the ostler, he must . . undergo a 
good (or raiher a bad) mobbing Irom these gentry. 

Mobbing {mgbilf, ppl. a. [f.Mos v.'-t- + -ING 2 .] 
That gathers iu a mob. 

1842 F. Barham Socrates 48 Till the mobbing populace 
shall catch a sparkle of their radiance. 

Mobbish (mp’bij), a. Also 8 mobish. [f. 
Mob sb. 1 + -ish.] Resembling or characteristic of 
a mob; + given to mobbing {obs.), disorderly, 
tumultuous. Also, f characteristic of, or appealing 
to ‘ the mob’ or lower classes ; vulgar, clap-trap. 

1695 Whether Par It. be dissolved by Death of Princess of 
Orange 4 They turn more Mobbish than a Dover Court. 
1699 Collier 2nd Def. Immor. Stage 398 The Surveyor 
gives the Text a mobbish Turn, and foists in some of his 
own ill Language. 1711 Hickes Two Treat. Chr. Priesth. 
(1847) I. r68 His mobbish fallacious way of arguing. 1732 
Earl of Oxford in Portland Papers VI. (Hist. MBS. 
Comm.) 156, I never was in so mobbish a place, we could 
scarce walk the streets for the numbers of people that flocked 
about us. 1793 A. Young Example of France (ed. 3) 58 
As if it was possible, after rousing, by inflammatory publi- 
cations, the mobbish spirit, that you could draw the line 
of moderation. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxv, The group, .were 
in ordinary Lowland dresses., which, contrasted with the 
arms they bore, gave them an inegular and mobbish ap- 
pearance. 1831 Blackit). Mag. XXIX. 512 The mobbish 
love of destruction. 18S4 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvl vii IV. 
355 Be judicial, arithmetical, in passing sentence on it [re. 
Voltaire’s fraud]; not shrieky, mobbish, and flying off into 
the Infinite 1 

Hence Mo bMsMy adv. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 250 The tumultuous 
Citizens of Thessalonica , . having mobbishly murder’d one 
of the Emperor’s Lieutenants. 1767 Chauncy Disc. 24 July 
26 Some mobishly disposed persons. 

Mobbism (m^ biz’m). [f. Mob sb. 1 + -ism.] 
Mobbish behaviour, 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 620 Nothing better than 
what we must call . mere mobbism. 

Mobbie, Mobby : see Mobile v., Mobbie. 
Mob-cap. [? f. Mob sbA The relation to Da. 
mopmuts {muts - cap) is not clear.] An indoor 
cap worn by women in the i8th and early 19th c. 
(see quots.). Cf. Mob sb.‘i 3. 



MOBILIZATION. 


e. Of a liquid, etc. : That has its particles capa- 
ble of free movement. 

1851 Nichol Archit. Heav. 101 Streams of matter inter- 
nally mobile, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) i. § 27 
Like all fluids they are mobile. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 56 
The mobile liquid passes into a compact rigid solid. 1880 
Bastian Brain 9 The coming into contact of a fragment 
of organic matter with projected portions of the substance 
of an Amoeba is followed by the closure of this mobile sub- 
stance round it. 

d. Of a cell, molecule, etc. : Capable of separate 
movement, * free 1 ; not adnate or fixed. 

1871 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. (1873) 102 It is the 
mobile cells which aTe principally concerned. These cells 
are the most active. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith ii. 89 
Vet no less a task is laid upon the mobile molecules, mo- 
mentarily renewed, momentarily perishing, of the brain. 

6 . Mobile spasm , ‘Gower’s term for the slow 
and irregular movements that occur in the extremi- 
ties after hemiplegia’ [Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891 ). 

1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VII. 338. ibid. 735 The pecu- 
liar mobile spasm known as athetosis. 

2. Characterized by facility of movement, a. Of 
features : That easily change in expression. 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 708 And brows 
that with a mobile life contrive A deeper shadow. . 1874 
Green Short Hist. vi. § 4. 309 The thin mobile lips, .picture 
the inner soul of the man. 1878 Besant & .Rice Celia's 
Arb. xxxii, As much astonishment as discipline would 
allow, expressed upon a not remarkably mobile set of fea- 
tures. a 1880 C. T. Newton Art Archseol. iii. 79 In the 
Ephesian heads, the eye appears. rather as if seen through 
a slit in the skin than. as if set within the guard of highly 
sensitive and mobile lids. 

b. Of a person, his mind, etc. : That turns or 
is turned easily from one thing to another; want- 
ing in stability of purpose; also, in favourable 
sense, versatile. 

1833 Lewes Goethe (1864) 127 Nor will this surprise those 
who have considered the mobile nature of our poet, i860 
Hawthorne Marble Faun (1879) I. ix. 89 This idea filled 
her mobile imagination with agreeable fantasies. 1866 
Cornk. Mag. Oct. 463 [Art. Naval Men] The very nature 
of his work.. makes an off-hand, free-spoken, decisive, and 
yet mobile man of him. 1867 M.\ll Subj. Women (1869) 117 
Women’s minds are by nature more mobile than those of 
men, less capable of persisting long in the same continuous 
effort. 1874 L, Stephen Honrs in Library (1892) I. v. 187 
His imagination is more intense and less mobile. 

c. rarely of a visible object : Constantly in 
motion. 

1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 143 In the mobile 
light of the lantern. 

3. Mil. Of troops, etc. : That may be easily and 
rapidly moved from place to place. 

1879 A. G. F. Griffiths Eng. Army iv. 107-8 Wheeled 
vehicles are not sufficiently mobile to conform to the rapid 
movement of active troops. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 5/1 
A mobile army of upwards of 25,000 men. 

Mobiliary (mobrliari), a. [ad. F. mobiliaire, 
i. L. mobili-s movable : see -aky.] 

1. In the Channel Islands : Relating to movable 
property. Also as the distinctive epithet of a court 
that deals with * mobiliary ’ questions. 

1682 Warburton Guernsey (1822) 83 On the second Monday 
of the term, the mobiliary [sic ; also in other passages] 
courts are held for the upper parishes. 1694 Falle Jersey 
iv. 112 This Court, .is intended for the decision of Matters 
of less moment, as Arrears of Rents . . , Arrests, Distrainings, 
and such like Mobiliary things. 1841 Duncan Guernsey 485 
In the mobiliary court, all common debts may be sued for 
by way of summons. 

2. Of or pertaining to household furniture. 

1833 tr. Lnlarte's Arts Mid. Ages i. 10 Specimens of 
mobiliary sculpture. 

3. Mil. Pertaining to mobilization. 

1888 Daily News 16 Apr.fi/3_We [the Russians] do not 
command the mobiliary facilities of the smaller Powers. 
1896 Westm. Gaz. 3 Dec. 7/1 The frontier forces, .have also 
been placed upon a mobiliary footing. 

+ Mobiliiica'tion. Obs. rare*-*. [f. Mobile 
a. : see -fioation.] = Mobilization. 

1794 Earl Malmesbury Diaries <§• Corr. Ill . 113 , 1 trusted 
no time would be lost for putting his army into a state of 
mobilification. 

Mobility 1 (mobi’liti). [a. F. mobility, ad. L. 
mobililas, f. mobilis : see Mobile and -ity.] 

1. Ability to move or to be moved ; capacity of 
change of place; movableness. (Sometimes enume- 
rated among the properties of matter.) Also, 
facility of movement. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 37 Wherby arose one etiylle 
goddesse callyd fame or renommee, whiche . . by mobylite 
vygorouse encreaseth her forse in rennynge. c 1500 Moke 
Whs. ® iiij, I am Eternitee. .. Thou mortall Tyme .. Art 
nothyng els but the tnobilue,Of sonne and monechaungyng 
in euery degre. <11639 Wotton Surv. Edtic, in Reliq. 
(1651) 318 A rod or barre of iron . . by the help of a corke. . 
being hallanced in water, or in any other liquid substance 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a kind of 
unquietude. 1669 Boyle Absolute Rest in Bodies § 2 The 
Epicureans, .ascribing to every particular Atom an innate, 
and unlooseable mobility, or rather, an actual motion. 1688 
Norris Theory Love 1. ii. 18. The two eminent Property* 
of matter, viz. that of receiving various Figures, and that 
of Motion or Mobility. 1727 Arbuthnqt Tables Anc. 
Coins, etc. 244 The Romans had the advantage, .by the 
Bulk of their Ships, and the Fleet of Antiochus in the 
Swiftness and Mobility of theirs. 1792 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXII. 221 The thermometers I employed had not a 
sufficient mobility for very nice experiments. 1794 G. Adams 


Nat. If Exp. Philos. IV. xlix. 347 Of all that are known in 
the universe, the mobility of the matter of light is the 
greatest. 1837 Brewster Magnet . 322 The mobility of the 
needle is diminished. 1841 — Martyrs Sci. 97 Paul An- 
thony Foscarinus.. wrote a pamphlet in which he illustrates 
and defends the mobility of the earth. 

b. Of the limbs or organs of the body: Freedom 
of movement ; absence of fixity or rigidity ; occas. 
liability to be abnormally displaced. 

1528 Paynell Salerne's Regim. (13411 113 The .ii. cause 
[of over-much bleeding] is niobilkie of the arierie, . .for 
woundes with out rest can nat heale. 1688 Boyle Pinal 
Causes Nat. Things ii. 55 Nature not having given that 
mobility to the eyes of flies. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet' s Anal. 
165 All that the former [«r. the tarsus] has gained with 
respect to size and solidity, it appears to have lost with 
reference to mobility. 1872 T. G. Thomas Dis. Women 
(ed. 3) 59 In estimating the effects of direct pressure upon 
the position of the uterus, its extreme mobility must be con- 
stantly borne in mind. 1876 Bernstein Five Senses 24 All 
organs adapted for touching are endowed with the greatest 
mobility. 1881 Mivart Cat 54 The mobility of the spinal 
column in different regions. 

o. Of persons : Ability to move about. ? Obs. 

1777 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 29 Sept., Mrs. ..grows 
old, and has lost much of her undulation and mobility. 1779 
Ibid. 16 Oct., But I am told how well I look; and I really 
think I get more mobility. 

d. Fhysics. Of a fluid : Freedom of movement 
of its particles. 

1817 Faraday Exp. Res. ii. 6 The actual relative mobili- 
ties of the gases are inversely as their specific gravity. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 232 The perfect mobility of their 
[if. liquids] parts among one another. X871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sci.[ 1879) I. x - 3 11 "the mobility of hydrogen., 
being far greater than that of air. 

e. transf. and fig. of immaterial things. 

1866 Rogers Agric. tj- Prices I. iv. 108 Labour, on which 
so many circumstances are now conferring mobility and ex- 
pansion. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., It is within the province 
of the State to promote the mobility of labour and capital. 

2. Ability to change easily or quickly ; liability 
to fluctuation ; changeableness, instability; fickle- 
ness. 

1567 Fenton Trctg. Disc. i. 19 b, [There is not] any so 
greate a pa.terne or example of her [re. fortune’s] mobitie 
[1579 mobility], as they that fynde often chaunge of estate. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Mobility, moveableness, changeable- 
ness, inconstancy, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. vii. 
356 We cannot choose but daily observe in our selves a 
strange mobility and instability in our Imaginative and 
Intellective Faculty. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 73 
In the conformation of the heretic by temperament, there 
is more of intellectual mobility than of strength. 1873 
Hamerton Intell. Life ix. iv. (1875) 315 The mobility of 
fashionable taste. 1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph. 8, I do not 
ignore the many valuable results that are due to this 
mobility of imagination. 

b. Of a person: The condition of being easily 
moved ; excitability. 

1824 Byron Juan xvt. xcvii, So well she acted all and 
every part By turns — with that vivacious versatility, Which 
many people take for want of heart. They err — ’tis merely 
what is call’d mobility. [Note, In French ‘mobility 1 . I 
am not sure that mobility is English,] 1837 C. Lofft 
Self-formation II. 223, I had not the excitable spirit, the 
mobility, to use their own term, of our French neighbours. 
1870 Huxley Lay Serm. ii. 27 Women are, by nature, 
more excitable than men — prone to be swept by tides of 
emotion, .. and female education does its best to weaken 
every physical counterpoise to this nervous mobility. 

C. Of the features: Facility of change of ex- 
pression. 

1843 E. Holmes Mozart 298 Mozart’s physiognomy was 
remarkable for its extreme mobility. The expression changed 
every moment. 1872 J. H. Gladstone Faraday ii. 89 
That wonderful mobility of countenance. 1884 Graphic 
4 Oct. 357 A mouth with a sympathetic mobility about it. 

3. Mil. Of a field force and its equipment : The 
quality of being able to move rapidly from one 
position to another. 

1866 E. B. Hamley Operat . Warm. i. 316 Mobility and 
the mutual support of all arms,.. were now on the side of 
the French. 1871 C H. Owen Mod. Artillery m, iii. 329 
Other means have been taken to give field batteries the 
greater mobility now required on some occasions. 1894 Ed. 
Wolseley Life Marlborough I. 89 A new and well-ordered 
mobility and a facility of manoeuvre was taught. 

Mobility 2 (m^bl’liti). [fi Mobile jA 2 , Mob 
sb.\ after nobility.'] The mob; the lower classes. 

1690 Dryden Don Sebast. iv. iii, She singled you out with 
her Eye, as commander in Chief of the Mobility. 1695 
’ihcKe.v.WGn.i. Lay-Clergy Wks. 1716 1 . 321 No wonder then 
that the mobility did run a madding, when Oppressions will 
make the Nobility and Wise Men mad. 1774 Foote 
Cozeners x. (1778) 24, I don’t mean for the mobility only ; 
..the best people of fashion ar’n’t ashamed to follow my 
Doctor.. 1823 Byron Juan xt. xix. note. The select mobility 
and their patrons. 1843 Blackw, Mag. till. 70 They areas 
easily to be distinguished., .from the children of the mobility, 
as is a well-blooded Arabian from a Suffolk piinch. 

Mobilizable (mou-bibhzab’l), a. [f. Mobilize 
v. + -able. Cf. F. mobilisable.] Capable of being 
mobilized. 

1884 Contemp. Rev. XLV. 885 A mobilizable army. 1892 
Harper’s Mag. June 54/2 The mobilizable commands, posts, 
companies, and establishments of the armed force. 

Mobilization (yafi mbitoizJPjan). [a. F. mobi- 
lisation mobiliser to Mobilize: see - ation.] 

1. The action or process of mobilizing or render- 
ing * movable ’ ; bringing into circulation ; also in 
Lata, the conversion of real into personal property. 


MOBILE. 

1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. v, Lady Macbeth is to 
have . . a cotton gown, and a mob cap. *819 Colf.ridge in 
Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 225 A mob-cap is still a word in common 
use for a morning cap which conceals the whole head of 
hair, and passes under the chin. 1846 Fairholt Costume 
396 Mob-caps, that covered the hair, were worn [c 1780] 
with a full caul and deep border, secured by a broad riband. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xiii, A mob-cap ; I mean a cap, 
much more common then than now, with side-pieces fasten- 
ing under the chin. 1884 Edna Lyall We Two ix, [Her] 
smooth grey hair was almost hidden by a huge mob-cap. 

Hence Mob-capped a ., that wears a mob-cap; 
Mob-cappish. a., nonce-wd. 

1828 Moore Mem. (1834) V. 251 Her beauty was gone; 
her dress was even prematurely old and mob-cappish, 1903 
Author 1 Feb. 144 Misdrawings of mob-capped maidens. 

Mo’bilar, a. nonce-wd. [f. Mobile sbf + -ae.] 
Pertaining to the mob. So + Mobila rity. 

1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <§• Frances (1766) IV. 47 
The mobilar Spirit infused into the People of Ireland, in 
1733, has been the Root of all the Tumults and Risings in 
this Kingdom, ever since. Ibid., It would be an useful 
Work for some ingenious Writer to lay open to the Public, 
the Difference between Popularity and Mobilarity. Ibid. 226. 

Mobile (mffwbil), rA 1 Also 6-7 mobil. [a. 
F. mobile (in premier mobile, etc.), a. L. mobile 
neut. of mobilis : see Mobile a. 

The later examples with the spelling mobile were perh. in- 
tended by the writers for the Latin mobile (in Eng. pro- 
nunciation md"‘bilf). A pronunciation mobz'l is indicated 
by the rime in quot. 1645 tinder 1.] 

+ 1. First, grand, great , principal mobile, angli- 
cized forms of Primum mobile [lit. andyfy.). Obs. 

1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 48 A 1 thir nyne speris or hauynis ar 
inclosit vitht in the tent spere, quhilk is callit the fyrst 
mobil. c 1645 Howell Lett. v. (1650) 150 Thou First Mobile, 
Which makst all wheel In circle round. 1632 Urquhart 
JeweTWks. (1834) 249 There be some that have been pretty 
well principled, . . yet seeing the great mobil of the rest, by 
circumvolving them into a contrary motion, hath retarded 
their action [etc.]. 1704 Collect. Roy. (Churchill) III. 32/2 

This Wind proceeds from the Course of the first Mobile, 
a 1797 Mary W. Godwin Posth. Whs. IV. Ixvil. 3 A world 
in which self-interest.. is the principal mobile. Ibid., Let. 
Pres. Char. Fr. Nation 43, I begin to fear that vice, or, if 
you will, evil, is the grand mobile of action. 

2. Metaphysics. A body in motion or capable of 
movement. Now rare. 

a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 292 Motion, whose 
Measure Time was, had a beginning, before which it was 
not ; because no Mobile was more ancient than the begin- 
ning of Time. 1683 Boyle Eng. Notion Nat. 333 The 
[Immaterial] Agent having no impenetrable Part, wherewith 
to impell the Corporeal Mobile. 1873 Lewes Probl. Life 
Sf Mind Ser. 1. II. iv. iii. § 45. 279 There can be no direction, 
distance, dimension, unless a mobile moves in that direc- 
tion, and a sensation appreciates it. 

Mobile (mffu’bili), sb.2 arch. Also 7 mo- 
bele, 7-8 mobilee. [Shortened form of L. mobile 
vulgus the movable or excitable crowd.] The 
common people ; the populace, rabble, Mob. 

[1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 67 There followeth. . 
another deuice plotted of purpose to make it seeme meet to 
the ignorant multitude . . (for note this, that popularitie is 
the rouer they ayme at in all their proceedings, the mobile 
vulgus being euer wauering and readiest to run vpon euery 
change).] 1676 Shadwell Libertine v. 81 D.Lop. D’hear 
that noise? the remaining Rogues have rais’d the Mobile, 
and are coming upon us. .. Enter two Shepherds, with a 
great Rabble. 1679 in Vemey Pam. Memoirs Nov. (1899) 
IV. vii, 259 Y« mobele was very rud to y“ Dutch Imbasidor 
& his wife. 1683 Hickeringill Hist. Whiggism Wks. 1716 

I. ti. 166 Dr. Lamb.. (an Intimate and Friend to the Duke 
of Buckingham) was pull’d in pieces by the Mobile and 
Rabble. 1686 Sir J. Lauder (Fountainhall) Hist. Notices 
Sc. Affairs (Bannatyne Cl.) 703 The Privy Councell.. re- 
preived them, .for they thought not fit to irritat the mobilee 
too much. 1688 W. LoNGUEViLi.Ein Hatto7i Corr. (Camden) 

II. 99 The mobile has been very turbulent hereabouts. 1701 
De Foe True-born Eng. Misc. (1703) 34 He grants a Jubilee, 
And hires Huzza’s from his own Mobilee. 1830 N. S. Whea- 
ton Jrnl. 271 The mobile were fast gathering. 

Mobile (mffu-bil), a. Forms: 5 mobyle, 6-7 
mobil, 7- mobile, [a. F. mobile, ad. L. mobilis, 
f. mo- , mover e to Move. Cf. Moble a. and rA] 

1. Capable of movement ; movable ; not fixed or 
stationary, f a. In various applications. Of the 
sight: Wandering, not steady. Of a star: Not 
fixed. Also in mobile spirits, the ‘spirits’ by 
which the motor impulses were supposed to be 
transmitted to the muscles. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 71 Dydo . . or euer that she 
coude saye ony thyng, as rauysshed helde her sighte all 
mobyle, wythout to areste it vpon one thynge of a long 
while. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court f 522 Any star 
Fyxt or els mobil. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 1. v. 23 The 
Motive Faculty by a wonderfull providence of Nature 
moves the mobile Spirits, and these moved, (lie forth . . to 
their destinated Organs. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Mobile, 
moveable ; any thing susceptible of motion, or that is dis- 
posed to be moved either by itself, or by some other prior 
mobile, or mover. [Not in Johnson 1755.] 

b. Of a limb, an organ of the body : Movable, 
not fixed, ‘free’. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat . Hist. I. 133 The Nine-handed 
Armadillo . . body with seven, eight, or nine mobile bands. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat, 579 The lower [region of the 
nose], which is less firm, hut mobile, allows the apertures of 
the nostrils to be contracted, widened, or even closed. 1874 
Wood Nat. Hist, 283 The hind toe of each foot is very 
mobile. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. iii, A hawk 
circling high in air, with steady wings and mobile, down- 
looking head. 


MOBILIZE. 

1799 Europe in Ann. Reg. 89/1 [France] A mobiliza- 
tion of the national debt ; by which the real slock was 
reduced to one-third, payable m money, and the other two 
in bonds to be taken in payment for national lands. 1879 
Baring-Gould Germany II. 240 Roman law.. brought in 
the novel ideas of capital and the mobilisation of reed pro- 
perty. 

2 . MU. and Naval. The action or process of 
mobilizing (an army, a fleet, etc.). 

18S6 Ch. Times 14 Apr., Austria, .demanding that the 
mobilization of the Prussian army be at once discontinued. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 26 Nov. 4/3 The news respecting the 
Russian mobilization of troops is exaggerated. 

atfrib. 1885 Pall Mall G. 14 Feb. 7/1 A Mobilization 
Committee has been sitting at the War Office arranging for 
the despatch of troops to Suakin. 

Mobilize (mffmbilaiz), v. [ad. F. mobilis&r , 
f. mobile : see Mobile a.] 

1 . frans, To render movable or capable of move- 
ment; to bring into circulation. 

1838 Globe 15 Jan. 2/2 They have ‘the masses they say. 
We believe they have, so far as those inorganic masses as 
yet have been — to borrow a French term — mobilised. 1864 
Realm 27 Apr. 3 Mobilise the riches of Austria (and Free 
Trade is in fact only movement— circulation— life) and [etc.]. 
1868 Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 4 Either the Governor- General 
must give up his tours, or must take his Council with him. 
The real question at issue seems therefore to be not as to 
the healthiness of Calcutta, but whether the SupremeCouncil 
should be mobilized. 1899 A Hindi's Syst. Med. VI. 259 Oil 
once deposited may be again mobilised and transferred to 
other capillaries. 

' 2 . Mil. To prepare (an army) for active service. 

1853 C. L. Brace Haute Life Germany 256 When ever the 
army is to be prepared for war or mobilised, the Reserve 
step into their respective regiments again. 

absol. 1873 Bokusivedt & Dwyer Franco-Ger. War viii. 
170 It only requires a simple telegraphic order to mobilise 
.. to set in perfectly harmonious movement the colossal 
machinery spread over the whole country. 

b. intr. (for passive). To undergo mobilization. 
1878 Lo. Wolselry in igf/i Cent. Mar. 437 To fill its . . 
stores, so that.. its little army may be in a condition to 
mobilise. 1899 Daily Rems 18 Dec. 5/2 The Seventh 
Division is to mobilise at Aldershot. 

Hence Mcrbilizad.///. a., Mobilizing vbl. sb. 
1851 Gallenga Italy 463 The mobilized national guard 
was to leave Milan for the camp. 1882 H. Spencer Stud. 
Social. § 515 In rude societies, .the army is the mobilized 
community, and the community is the army at rest. 1899 
F. T. Bullen Way Navy 83 The signal was made, ‘ Mobil- 
ised cruisers proceed independently to Portland 
Mobish, obs. form ofMoBBisn. 
t Mo 'Me, ct. and sb. Obs. Forms : 4-6 moble, 
(4 mobiil, Sc. mwbill), 4-5 msoble, moeble, 
meble, (4 moeble, So. mebile, 5 Sc. mobylle, 
naubulle, meuble), 5-6 mobil. [a. OF. moeble , 
moble (mod.F. meuble) ~ Pr. moble , bp. moble, 
mueble , Pg. movel, It. mobile popular L. *mobil~ 
em for class. L. mobil-em : see Mobile.] 

A. adj. Movable. Chiefly of possessions, e. g. 
in goods mobles, moble goods, personal property. 

C1330 R. Brunnf. Chron. (1810) 300 Whan pe kyng asked 
half of alle |>er moble bmg. <1x340 Hamfolb Prose Tr. 11 
Thou sail noghte couayte )>e hous or oJ>er thynge mobiil or 
in-mobill of ]>i neghtbour. £1391 Chaucer Astral. 1. § 21 
Alle the signes, be they moist or dvie, or moeble or fix. 
1429 Wills <f Inv . N. C. (Surtees) I. 80 And alle remenant 
and reside we of my goods moblez and vnmohlez. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 230 For whiche nedes to be 
sped the kyng axed the fifthe part of all the meoble goodes 
of englond. 

B. sb.pl. Movable goods ; 'personal’ property. 
rare in sing. 

13.. Coer dt L. 6460 Home he wente..With that tresore 
and the moble. <11330 R. BkunneC/o-ok. (1810) 145 Richard. . 
His mobles on siluer raised [orgh Inglond alle hisgode. 1375 
Barbour Bruce v. 275 A man.. That wes..rich of mwbill 
[MS. E moble] and catell. c 142a Anturs of Arth. 199 
(Douce MS.) If au[>er matens or mas mi}te mende |fi mys. 
Or eny meble [y. r. mobylles] one molde. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour u868) ri9 They wolde haue lefte her nothinge nor 
londes, heritage, nor meuble. 1456 Sir G. Haye Law A ruts 
(S.T.S.) 154 Gudis wonriyn apon inymyes . . that is to say 
meubleis. 1313 Douglas AEneis vttl. vi. 15 Nor jit had 
[thai] craft to conques nor wyn geyr, Nor kep tbair moblis 
quhen it gadderit was. 

Moble, mobble (mp-b’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. 
Also moble. [frequent. f. Mqb vj Cf. Mabble 
v.J irons. To muffle (one’s) head or face. Chiefly 
with up. Hence f Mobled ppl. a. 

1603 Sua ks. Ham. (Qos.) 11. it 524. Play. But who, O who 
had seene the mobled [irf Pol. mobled) Queene? Cor, 
Mobled Queene Is good, faith very good. 1655 Shirley 
Genii. Venice v. in. The moon does mabble up her self 
sometime in't, Where she will shew a quarter face, and 
was The first that wore a black bag. 1668 Ogilby AEsop 
it. xl. 26 Mobhled nine dayes in my Considering-cap. 1673 
Marvell Reh. Transp. 11. 278 The old Jades., are mobled 
up like so many Judges. 1879 > n Miss Jackson Skropsk. 
Worfbk. 3. v. Moble, T Er mobles ’erself up in that owd nod 
an’ shawl, an’ sits by the fire, tell ’er’s as nesh. as nesh. 
Ibid., Vo’ man moble yourself well up, its a despert, raw, 
coud night. 

II In mod. writers echoing Shakspere’s use. 
i860 S . Dobell in Macm. Mag. Aug. 395 But heard, far 
off, the mobled woe Of some new plaintiff for the light. 
*877 Earl or Southesk Meda Maiden , etc. 120 There 
rested a woman,— close mantled in brown, Mobled and 
muffled from sandal to crown. 

Monocracy (mpbp'krasi). [f. Mob sbA, after 
democracy * ocluocracy ; see -cbacy.] 
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1 . The rale of the mob, government by a mob. 

1754 A. Murphy Gray's-Inn Jrnl. No. 95 Another Mode 
of civil Policy, which cannot be called by a better name 
than a Mobocracy. 1789 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 19 Nov., 
Mr. Wilkes.. quarrelled with a gentleman for saying the 
French government was become a democracy, and asserted 
it was rathera mobocracy. 1839 Times r8 July, Henceforth, 
..mobocracy wilL be ‘at a heavier discount’ than ever. 
1878 Bayne Purit . Rev. x. 431 [They] seem to have been 
infected., with the cretinous hallucinations of mobocracy. 

2 . The ‘mob’ or lowest class as a ruling body; 
a ruling or politically supreme mob. 

1754 A. Murphy Gray's-Inn Jrnl. N o. 95 The Mobocracy 
have further the legislative and executive Part of their Laws 
in their own Hands. 1819 Metropolis 11. 73 Without the 
nobles, the mobocracy would have it all their own way. 
1856 Chamb. Jrnl. VI. 225 The shopocracy in the pit, and 
the mobocracy in the gallery. 1883 Century Mag. XXXI. 
54 The American demagogue is the courtier of American 
mobocracy. 

Mobocrat (mp'bthkraet'). [formed as prec. after 
democrat , etc. : see -chat.] One who advocates 
mobocracy ; a leader of the mob, a demagogue. 

1798 in Spirit Public Jmls. (1799) II. 123 Republican 
Gazette for 1892. Written and prophesied by an eminent 
Mohocrat. 1843 T. W. Coit Puritanism 233 The demagogue, 
the mohocrat, the sans-culottes. 1879 Bayne Lcss. fr. my 
Masters 1. 75 The idiotic notion, possibly entertained by 
a brainless mobocrat here and there, that [etc.]. 

Mobocratic (mfb<?|kr2e'tik), a. Also 8 mob- 
cratic. [f. prec. + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a mobocracy ; that advocates mobocracy. 

1773 J- Tucker Let. to Burke (ed^ 2) 14 Tarring and 
Feathering would be the mildest Punishment, which such 
a Rebel against this (Mob-cratic) Constitution could expect. 
1836 Mrs. Stowe in Life iv. (1889) 85 All the newspapers. . 
were either silent or openly ‘ mobocratic ’. 1889 J. M. 

Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 23 His dislike of mobocratic 
and democratic principles. 

Mobocratical (mpb^krce'tikal), a. [formed 
as prec. + -10 - al.] Of or pertaining to mobocracy. 

1754 A. Murphy Gray's-Inn Jrnl. No. 95 Mr. Wilks., 
was not in his Heart of Mobocratical Principles. Ibid., One 
disaffected Person cannot withstand the Mobocratical 
Power. 1804 Fessenden Democr. (1806) I. 98 Many plaus- 
ible excuses For mobocratical abuses. 

Mobolatry (mpbp-latri). [f. Mob s/.l + -olalry, 
after idolatry. \ Worship of the mob. 

1864 Daily Tel. 8 Apr,, It is no sacrifice of revenue at the 
shrine of mob-o!atry, as the abandonment of half the malt 
tax was so dearly proved to be. 1882 Dublin Mom. Mail 
IS Dec. 3 Mr. Gladstone has himself always discriminated 
between popularity and mob-olatvy. 

Mo-baliip. nonce- wd. [f. Mob sbX + -ship, after 
lordship, kingship .] a. jocularly. The personality 
of a. member of a mob. b. Mob-government. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 457 The two gentlemen .. smile 
condescendingly on the mobility, cut a curvet in the air to 
shew their mobships that they are clever lively divinities, 
and finally [etc.]. 1893 Huxley Evolution 4 Ethics 31 

The Ionian politics had passed through the whole gamut of 
social and political changes— from patriarchal, .kingship to 
rowdy, .mobship. 

Mobsman (mpEzmten). [f. mob's, genitive of 
Mob r^. 1 ] 

1 . One of a mob or crowd, 

1868 Express 20 May, To ..find himself in a well-dressed, 
querulous, selfish mob,.. to see small detachments of his 
fellow mobsmen conveyed by policemen through phaetons 
and barouches [etc.]. r88x W. H. Mallock in Con temp. 
Rev. 938 Of all these thousands of men [composing a mob] 
each man has his own separate temperament. . .The passions 
that direct him as a mobsman may be quite dormant in 
private life, 1901 R. M. Stillard B. Sullivan II. 10 Forrest 
had none of his mobsmen in the theatre that evening to 
repeat the disturbance. 

2 . (In full swell mobsman .) A member of the 
swell mob (see Mob sbP 4). 

1831-61 Mayhew Land. Labour II. 369 Swell-mobsmen, 
and thieves, and housebreakers. 1862 Ibid. IV. 23 1 Mobs- 
men’, or those who plunder by manual dexterity. s&ftQ.Rev. 
June 183 The swell mobsmen proper generally work together 
at races in gangs of from, three to seven. Ibid.. A school of 
mobsmen. 1904 Daily News 9 Nov. 2 He belonged to 
a gang of swell mobsmen who frequented the West-end. 

Mobylle, Sc, variant of Moble Obs. 

Mocadan, variant of Mokaddam. 

Moeado, variant o f Mock ado. 

Mocador : see Muckender. 
t Mocawk, variant of Macaque. 

1757 J. H. Grose E. Indies 41 The natives call it a Mo- 
cawk, and when taken yotmg it soon grows very tame. 
Mocayare, obs. form of Mohair. 

Moccasin (mp’kasin). Forms : 7, 9 mockasin, 

8 molkaain, morgissou, mogaskeen, -i(n)son, 
-erson, -oson, -ason, moggi{n)son, mokasin, 
-awson, maokassin, maccase(e)ne, mockassin, 
-aseen, -ason, -esoa, magassin, 8-9 mocas(s)in, 

9 mowkisin, mooki(n)son, moaeaso(o)n, -usin, 
-assin, mognesan, mogissin, mocsen, mooas- 
son,. moocassin, 8- moccasin, [a. Powhatan 
mo-ckasin, Qdjibwa ma-kisin ; other Indian dia- 
lects have the stress on the middle syllable, as in 
Narragansett mokwssin, Micmac mku suni] 

1 . A kind of foot-gear made of deerskin or 
other soft leather, worn by the Indians of North 
America, and by the trappers and backwoodsmen 


MOCH. 

who have adopted Indian customs. Also atlrih ., 
as moccasin track, awl. 

1612 Capt. Smith Map Virginia (Arb.) 44 RTeckasins, 
Shooes, 1704 New Htuups/t. Prov. Papers (1869) III. 290 
note. Every Householder, .shall provide, .one good pair of 
snow shoes and mogasheens. 1723 S. Willard in Early 
Rec. Lancaster , Mass. (1884) 238 We found a mogersori 
tracke, and spent some time scouting after said Tracke. 
1760 Char, in Ann. Reg. III. 23,2 His dress was a deer- 
skin jacket,, .with morgtssons, or deer-skin pumps, or san- 
dals, which were laced. 1788 M. Cutler in Life, btc. (1888) 

I. 423 We saw frequently moccasin tracks, which appeared 
to have been just made. 1799 J. Smitu Acc. Remark. Oc- 
curr. (.1870) 115 All the surgical instruments 1 had, was a 
knife, a mockason awle, and a pair of btillit moulds. 1826 

J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) 11. iv. 59 The impression of 
a moccasin in the rich and moist alluvion. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxvL 85 Indian curiosities .. such as., 
feathers of birds, fur mocassins [etc.]. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xlv, H is mocassins of buffalo-hide were very elabo- 
rately embroidered. 

2 . Moccasin flower, plant, U.S. name for the 
orchidaceous genus Cypripedvum (Lady’s Slipper) ; 
yellow moccasin, C. pubescens. 

1700 Plukenet Opera Dot. (1769) III. 101 Helleborine 
Virginiana. ..The Molkasin Flower. 1748 Phil. Trans. 
XL V. 159 They call it the Mocasin Flower, which also 
signifies in their Language a Shoe or Slipper. 1882 Garden. 

3 J tine 384/1 The Mocasson Flower (Cj p ripe din m spec labile) 
..here apparently finds a congenial home. 1890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Moccasin plant, same as M. fewer. Moccasin root, 
the Cypripcdium pubesceus. 1902 Cornish Naturalist 
'Thames i8i-Big white mocassin flowers,. .and bog arum. 

8. [Possibly a distinct void; in any case the 
reason for the name is obscure.] In full Moccasin 
snake : a venomous crotaline snake, Ancistrodon 
(or Cenckris or Toxicophis or Trigonocephalies') 
piscivorus, about two feet in length, usually of 
a somewhat aquatic habit, native of the Southern 
United States ; also Water Moccasin (-snake). 
Highland or Upland moccasin , the Cottonmouth, 
Ancistrodon atrofuscus, a similar or identical 
snake inhabiting the dry laud and mountainous 
regions. Sometimes erroneously applied to the 
Copper-head snake, Ancistrodon conlortrix , and to 
snakes of the colubrine genus Ncrodia. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 272 The moccasin snake is a 
large and horrid serpent. Ibid. 273 There is another snake 
in Carolina and Florida called the moccasin. 1842 Hol- 
brook N. Amer. HerpetoL HI. 33 Trigonacepkalns pisct- 
norus.. .Water Mocassin Video. Ibid. 45 The Trigonoce- 
phaius atrofuscus. -is. .called in Tennessee Highland Mo- 
cassin. 1849 J. E. Gray Catal. Specim. Snakes Brit. Mus. 
1 6 The Black-brown Mocassin, Cenckris atrofuscus. 1833 
Baird & Girard Catal. N. Amer. Reptiles 1. 19 Toxico- 
phis piscivorus. . . Water Mocassin. Ibid. 165 Highland 
Mocassin {Toxicophis atrofuscus). Ibid. 166 Upland Mo- 
cassin ( Toxicophis atrofuscus). Ibid., Mocassin ( Nerodia 
sipedon and N. fasciata ). 187 . Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 
319 The Copper-head Snake Trigonocephalus ( Ancistrodon ) 
contortrix, often wrongly called the Mocassin Snake, -preys 
upon frogs and birds. 1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) 111. 
394Theso-caUedhigk]and-mocmssm,/iHarrxohffHZt/r<3/kicw.r, 
has not been collected since the time of its original descrip- 
tion. It and A. piscivorus are undoubtedly the same species. 

Moccasixied (mp-kasind), a. [f. prec. + -ED*.] 

1 . Furnished or provided with moccasins. 

1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, i, This region is only trod- 
den by the mocassined foot of the hunter. x8. . Whittier 
] ankee Gypsies Pr. Wks. 1889 I. 326 Quick tripping of fair 
moccasined feet on glittering ice pavements. 1903 Biackur. 
Mag. Apr. 497/2 Her moccasined feet, tucked into wide 
wooden stirrups. 

2 . U.S. slang. (See quot.) 

1839 Bartlett Diet, Amer., Moccasoned, intoxicated. 
South Carolina. 187a Schele deVere Americanisms 3s 
In the South a man made drunk by bad liquor is said to 
have been ‘ bitten by the [moccasin] snake ’, or simply to be 
mocassined. 

t Moccenigo. Obs. In 7 muccinigo, mut- 
senigo. [a. It. moccenigo, mocenigo (P'lorio 16 u) ; 
from the name of Tommaso Mocenigo, doge of 
Venice 141 3-2 3.] A small coin formerly current 
in Venice, worth about ninepence. 

? xS33 J. Locke in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) II. t- xo8 They 
haue euery pay, which is 45 dayes, 15 Mozenigos, which is 
15 shillings sterling. 1603 B. Jonson Volpom it. i, V ou shall 
not giue mee sixe Crownes , . .nor two nor one ; nor halfe 
a Duckat ; no, nor a Muccinigo, 1617 Moryson I tin. 1.291 
The Spanish piastro of siver is given for sixe lires,. .the 
mutsenigo for a lire. 1653 Shirley Gentl. Venice 1. L 5 
Mai.. Aw the mean time lend me the trifling Duccats...C<»v 
Not a Muccinigo To save thee from the Gallies. 

Moeco, obs. form of Mocha ' l . 

Mock (m PX ), sb. Sc, [npp, repr. OE. mohfle 
Moth ; cf. the 15th c. Eng. forms- mowhe, mowghe 
(Promp. Parv.).] A moth. 

c 1630?. Gordon Short Abridgem. Brit. Distemper {1844) 
113 This earie George his first wife.. forbids her husband to 
leave such a consuming moch in his house, as was the sacra- 
ledgeous medling with the abisie of Deir. 187* W. Alex- 
ander Johnny Gibb xxi. 136 Half ate’n wi’ the moebs. 

+ Mock, a. Sc, Obs. Also 6 moich. [Of 
obscure, origin : cf. Mook v. and Mooby a., also 
Muggy a. and dial, moke sb. (Lines.) a mist, fog, 
moke adj., hazy, dark (E.D.D.).] Moist, damp._ 
x3ox Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. 26 Auld rottin runtis quhairin 
na sap was leifit, Moch, all waist, widderit with grants mon- 
tit. 13x3 — AEneis xn. Frol. 46 Mysty vapour vpspringand, 
. . In smoky soppis of donk dewis wak, Moich hailsum stovis 
ourheildand the slak. 
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■ t Moch, v. Sc. Oh. Also 7 moacli. [?f. 
Moch a. But cf. G. muchen to turn rancid or 
mouldy.] intr. To decay, rot, 

" 1624 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) II. 394 Not onlie sail 
the most pairt of thame [re. the books] moch and conswme, 
hot [etc.]. a 1670 Spalding Trout. Ckas. I (Bannatyne 
’Club) I. 49 The comes.. begane to moche and rott. 

, Moeli, obs. form of Much a. 

• Mocha 1 (mou-ka). Forms: 7 mocu.s, 8 moeo(e, 
mocoa, moclio(e, mochoa, 8- Mocha. [In early 
examples liiocus , moco , mocho ; of obscure origin, 
'but regarded (peril, correctly) by Johnson (and 
apparently by Woodward in 1728) as identical 
■with the place-name Mocha 2 (in 18th c. often 
spelt Mocho') ; hence now commonly written with 
capital M. Cf. G. mokhastein , F .pierre de Mocka 
(1 765 in Encyclopedic X. 590), Sp. piedra de moca , 
Pg. pedra de moca, perh. after the Eng. name.] 

1 . (Also Mocha stone , pebble.) A variety of 
chalcedony resembling or identical with moss- 
agate, having dendritic markings due to the 
presence of oxides of manganese, iron, etc. 

1679 Will Dan. Dennett (Somerset Ho.), My Mocus stone 
Ring. 1704 in Ashton Soc.. Life Q. Anne (1882) I. 180 A 
gold Moco Stone chain set in Gold. Ibid. 181 One Moco 
Stone Bracelet. 1728 Woodward Fossils 22 The Mocho- 
Stone, Note, Achates Mocho crisis . .These are nearly re- 
lated to the Agat- Kind,.. with Delineations representing 
Mosses, Shrubs and Branches. 1728 •— CataL Foreign 
Fossils 16 A Mochoa-Stone, with Delineations of Shrubs. 
1753 Mrs. Delany in Life <5- Corr. (1S61). III. 249 Some 
new acquisitions of shells, agates, mocoes, and a thousand 
fine things. 1769 Public Advertiser 29 May 3/4 Beautiful 
oriental Mocoas, Antiques, Seed Pearl. Ibid. 12 June 3/2 
A Mourning Ring, Hair, Mocoa, set round with Amethyst. 
1771 Phil. Trans. LX I II. 17 The Earl of Wandesford 
had one of them sawn into a slab, and it Is as beautiful 
as a Moco. 1789 E. Darwin Dot. Card, IL 157 Pictured 
mochoes tesselate the ground. 1827 H. E. Lloyd tr. Tim- 
kowski's Trav. I. 185 An eminence which was covered 
with cornelians, calcedony, mocha stones, and jasper of dif- 
ferent colours, 1843 Berkeley in A nn. Nat. Hist. XI. 41S 
On Substances inclosed. in Mochastones. [Footnote, This 
word is evidently used with considerable latitude, and by no 
means confined to the bodies so named in this country.] By 
Karl Mueller. 1864 Blackmore Clara Vaughan xl, Any 
Mocha stone, fortification agate, or Scotch pebble. 

2 . One of several brown geometric! moths lined 
and variegated with grey, esp, of the genus 
s Epkyra ; in full often mocha moth , *t* done. 

177S M. Harris Eng. Lepidoptera 45 Mocha stone. 
Pale mocha stone. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 73 The 
False Mocha (Ephyra porata).. .1 do not know the cater- 
pillars of the Mocha moths from each other. Ibid. 74 The 
Mocha (Ephyra omicronaria). Ibid., The Dingy Mocha 
(Ephyra orbicularia). Ibid., The Birch Mocha ( Ephyra 
pendnlaria). 

3 . dial. * A term applied to a cat of a black 
colour intermixed with brown.’ (Malliwell 1847.) 

Mocha, 2 (mo u*ka). Also 8 Mocco, 9 Moka. 
[The name of an Arabian port at the entrance of the 
Red Sea.] 

L In full, Mocha coffee : a fine quality of coffee ; 
originally , that produced in the Yemen province 
of Arabia in which the town of Mocha is situated. 
[So F. Moka, Sp. caff de Moca, Pg. cafe de Moka. ] 
1773S1R J. Pringle Let. in Encycl. Brit. (1797) V. 124/1 The 
coffee ought to be of the best Mocco. 1819 S. Rogers Hum, 
Life Poems (1839) 14 Then fragrant clouds of Mocha and 
Souchong Blend as they rise. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4- 
Merck. II. x. 292 The.. lady would, .sip a cup of strong 
Mocha. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 540/2 The.. name of 
Mocha coffee is derived from the shipment of coffee there. 
2 . a. Mocha aloes : an inferior kind of hepatic 
aloes, of dark colour and nauseous smell, brought 
to Aden from the interior. b. Mocha senna : 

‘ Indian ’ senna, the product of Cassia lanceolata, 
ahgustifolia , or elongata. 

1881 Syd. Soc Lex., Aloes, Moka. 1882 Bentley Man. 
Bot. (ed. 4) 524 The Common East Indian, Arabian, Mocha, 
or Bombay Senna is derived from Cassia angustifolia. 

Mochado, variant oF Mockado. 

Moehato, obs. corrupt form of Mustachio. 
tMoclie. Surg. Obs. [a. F. moche skein, OF. 
moiche (mod.F. mhhe) seton.] A seton, 

*541 R. Copland GuydorCs Quest. Chirurg. Livb, And 
all other woundes without tentes and moches ought to be 
vnderstande to be consolydate. 

Moche, obs. form of Much si., a. and adv. 
Mochel(l, -il(l, obs. forms of Mickle. 
Mochenese, obs. form of Muchness. 
t Mochlic, a. and si. Oh. [a. F. mochlitjue, 
ad. Gr. /toyAtKos pertaining to the use of levers (in 
reducing dislocation), f. p-oxLos lever.] a. adj. 
Surg. Of or relating to the reduction of a dis- 
located bone (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856). b. sb. 
Med. A drastic purge. So Mo'chlical a., (of a 
medicine) drastic. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 390* Elaterium is nume- 
rated among mochlical Medicaments. [1753 Chambers 
Cycl.Supp., Mocklica , a term by which some authors call 
the violent or drastic purges.] 

Mocho, -oa, -oe, obs. forms of Mocha \ 

It Mochras (m£tjn?-s). Also 9 moocherus, 
mucherus, muchi-ras, mochurrus. [Hindi 
. tiidcras :~Skr. mocarasa. ] (See quots.) 


1856 A. Faulknf.r Diet. Corn-mere. Terms, Moocherus, a 
gum resin yielded by the Bombax H eptaphyllum. 1882 j. 
Smith Diet. Plants Econ ., Muchertcs, a gummy substance 
obtained from the bark of Bombax malabaricum. 1885 E. 
Balfour Cycl. India (ed. 3), Muchi-ras. Hind. Gum from 
several plants, — Salmalia Malabarica and Moringa pterygo- 
sperma, also a gall from the Areca catechu. 1885 Cassells 
Encycl. Diet., Mochras, 

Mochy (mfxi), a. Sc. [f. Moch a. -i- Cf. 
Moky, Muggy.] Damp, misty. 

1786 Har’st Rig lxxxi,. Mair scoutliry like it still does 
look, At length comes on in mochy rook. [For later quota, 
see E.D.D.] 

Moehyll, variant of Mickle. 

Mocio:u)n, -eioner, obs. ff. Motion, -eb. 
Mock (mf?k), sb. 1 Now rare or arch. Forms : 
5-6 mokk(e, 5-7 moeke, 6 mok, 7 moke, <6- 
mock. [f. Mock ».] 

L A derisive or contemptuous action or speech ; 
an act of mocking or derision. 

c 1449 Alphabet of Tales 360 pe gude man hade styll & 
had a mokk [L. maritus dehtsus remansit]. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 195 b/z This olde philo- 
sopher. .casted at hym manyproude tnockes & shamefull 
wordes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlix, 45 Wyvis thuss makis 
mokkis Spynnand on rokkis. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxxv. (Percy Soc.) 182 He.. called me boye, and gave me 
many a mocke. 1535 JoviiApol. Tindale (Arb.) 14 This 
saith Tindale yroniously in a mok as though it were false, 
a 1541 Wyatt in Tattels Misc. (Arb.) 36 Such mockes of 
dreames do turne to deadly payne. 1587 Golding De Mor - 
nay xv, (1617) 251 Ye may well thinke they gaue a dry 
mocke to all the arguments of Aristotle. 1615 S Vietnam 
Arraignm. Worn. (1880) p. xxi, Thou canst not goe in the 
street with her without mocks, nor amongst thy neighbours 
without frumps. 1679 Earl Mulgrave Ess. on Satire 194 
For after all his vulgar marriage mocks, With beauty daz- 
zled, Numps was in the stocks. 1888 Child Ballads III. 
178/1 Robin Hood.. changes clothes with the palmer [who 
at first thinks the proposal a, mock). 

b. f To make mocklp or a mock at: to deride 
(oh.). To make a mock of : to bring into contempt, 
a 1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lend. 
(Camden) 178 For men provesyde be-fore pat the vyntage 
of Gascon and Gyan slmlde come ovyr Scheters Hylle, and 
men made hut a mocke ther of. 1508 Dunbar Tim Mariit 
Wernen 279 Makand inokis at that mad fader. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xiii. 9 Ye baue made a mocke at the councell of the 
poore. — Heb. vi. 6 Yf they fall awaye (and concernynge 
them selues crucifye the sonne of God afreszhe, and make 
a. mocke off him) that they slmlde [etc.]. 1611 Bible Prov. 

xiv. 9 Fools make a mock at sin. 1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely 
11. 125 Tekeley made a mock at this forced offer. 1714 
Gay Sheph, Week, Tues. 19 Colin makes mock at all her 
piteous Smart. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. 
xviii. 265 My own shadow makes a mock of my fooleries 1 
1891 Hall Caine Scapegoat v, An evil spirit wotiid make a 
mock at him. 1894 Crockett Raiders 21, 1 could never 
forgive her for making a mock of me. 
e. Derision, mockery. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 726 All their trauaile, paine, and 
expences, were to their shame loste and employed, and 
nothyng gayned, but a continuall mocke, and dayly derision 
of the French King. 1692 Washington tr. Milieu's Def. 
Pop. vii. M.’s Wks. 1851 VIII. 171 Are they called so in 
vam, and in mock only ? t88x Palgrave Visions Eng. 247 
[They] watched the Ganges-brimming jars In fiendish mock 
borne past their dungeon bars, 
t d. An imposture. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxvi. 2x3 He sent me with 
y° letter, the goodlyest chessemen than euer I sawe: He 
found out that mocke, bycause he knewe well that the 
capitayne ioued well the game of the chesse. 

t e. In phr. mocks and mows : see Mow sb. 

2 . A thing to be derided or jeered at ; something 
deserving of scorn. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. i. 230 Other suche thinges 
of the whiche shulde not be reputed nor taken in Iuge- 
ment but for a trifle or a mocke. 1583 Leg. Bp. St.Androis 
127 They liald it still vp for a mocke, How Maister Patrik 
fedd his flock. 1627 May Lucan- x. 31 If ere the world her 
freedome had attaind, He for a mocke had been reserv’d. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. iv. § 20 They were a fright to 
few, a mock to many, and an hurt to none. 1814 Byron 
Ode to Napoleon xvi, Foredoom’d by God — by man accurst, 
And that last act, though not thy worst, The very Fiend's 
arch mock, 1890 Mrs. A. E. Barr Friend Olivia i. 5 A 
Puritan gentleman is her mock, and nothing else. 

3 . The action of * mocking ’ or imitating ; concr, 
something that mocks or deceptively resembles ; 
an imitation, a counterfeit. 

1646 Crashaw Musicks Duett xo8 Now reach a strains 
my Lute Above her mocke, or bee for ever mute. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 277 It is but a mock, an image 
of a House of Lords. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 23 While 

E ious Valverde mock of priesthood stands, Guilt in his 
eart, the gospel in his hands. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lost 
Bower xxxii, Or, in mock of art’s deceiving, was the sudden 
mildness worn ? 

4 . attrib. use : f mock-sign, a derisive gesture ; 
mock-word, a term of derision. (Perh. rather f. 
the stem of Mock v.) 

1659 Howell Vocal, i, To make mock-signs -with the 
fingers. Far la castagna b lafica ciol [etc.]. X84S R. W. 
Hamilton Pop. Ednc. iv. (ed. 2) 61 Religion is a mock-word 
on their lips. 

Mock (mpk), sb, 2 dial. [Possibly repr. an OE. 
*moc, related to ON. mitlk-r soft (see Meek a ,), 
my Id Muck.] (See quots. 1796, 1882.) 

1777 Horse Subsecivae 275 (E.D.D.), 1796 W. Marshall 
W. Eng : I. 232 The washings of the ‘mock’, or pomage. 
Ibid. 32$ Mock, pomage, or ground fruit. 1882 Friend 
Devon, plant nanus (E.D.S.) 38 Mock, apples made into 
cheese or pommage, ready for the cider-press. 


Mock (m#k)> diet?.- 

1 . A root or stump ; a log., 

1844 BarnksAWwj! Rural Life 328 Mock, a root or stump 
of a cut-off bush, or large .stick. 1855 Morton's Cycl. Agree . 

II. 724/2 Mock (Dorset', the root of a tree. 1874 Mrs. 
Wmitcombe Bygone Days Devon 4- Corww. 194 The Christ- 
mas Log.. is usually called 1 the mock 

2 . A tuft of coarse grass or rush left by cattle in 
pasture land, 

1844 Barnes Poems Rural Life 328 Mock,., a tuft of 
sedge. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 482 The 
cattle usually leave tufts or patches of the ranker herbage : 
these are always called mocks. 

Mock (m?k), sbf Anglo-Irish. [Of obscure 
origin.] A piece of land held in ‘ conacre ’. Also 
Comb, moekgro-und — Conacke. 

1824 Evid. bef. Commons Comm. 20 May 131 "What do you 
mean by mockgroundL.Do you not refer to muckground ? 

It maybe; they call it comae re. 1862 FT. Coulter West of 
Irel. 71 Conacre or Mockground as they term it in Clare. 

. .1 have heard of an instance of a Mock being charged for 
at the rate of ^10 an acre. 

Mock (m<?k), a. (Not in predicative use.) 
[Partly from the attributive use of Mock jA 1 ; 
partly from the use of the stem of Mock v, in 
combination with an object. The hyphen is still 
often used in the collocations of the adj. with sbs. ; 
when these are used attributively the hyphen is 
almost always inserted.] 

1 . Prefixed to a sb. to form a designation for a 
person or thing that ‘mocks’, parodies, imitates, 
or deceptively resembles that which the sb. properly 
denotes ; — sham, counterfeit, imitation, pretended, 

a. of persons. 

1548 Latimer PlougJiers (Arb.) 26, I feare me some be 
rather mocke gospellers then faythful ploughmen. 159* 
Spenser M. Hubberd xogi They this mock-Ktng did espy. 
1652 Evelyn Diary 6 Mar., Then inarched the mourners, 
General Cromwell,., bis mock-parliament-men, officers, and 
40 poore men in gounes. 1660 Fuller Mixt Contemfl. 
(1841) 256 Many mock-ministers having banished out of 
divine service the use of the Lord’s prayer, creed, and ten 
commandments. x668 Dryden (title) An Evening’s Love, 
or the Mock, Astrologer. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenals 
Tram. hi. xoThe Tomb of the Mock- Saint which is in the 
middle of the Chappel. 01x711 Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 

III. 2x7 The Envoy Thanks to the Mock-Angel paid. 1724 
Swift Draper's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. n. 30 This little arbi- 
trary mock-monarch. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. It. 
84 A barrister . . appeared for the mock plaintiff, and made 
some feeble objections to the defendant’s plea. 1901 A. Lang 
Magic 4 - Rtlig. 134 The mock-king who was annually killed 
at the Babylonian festival of the Sactea. 

b. of things, actions, events, etc. 

c 1561 [see Mock holiday]. 1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist, 
rv. xv. (1591) 179 Those mocke-expeditions of Caius the 
Emperour. 1823 Cocker am, To Rdr., The mocke-words 
which are ridiculously vsed in our language. 1643 Cony- 
catching Bride, titte-p This. .Mock-Marriage was kept 
privately in London. 1646 J. Benehiggk God's Fury 54 
Alas, your mock-prayers, mock-fasts, your mock-duties, 
make his fury come into face. __ 1647 R. Stapylton 
Juvenal 213 His wooden mock knife. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist, il ii. § 43 Those Idols .. were so far from defend- 
ing themselves, that their mock-Mouths could not .afford 
one word, to bemoan their tinall Destruction, a 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 167 The Popish mock-fasts which 
allow the greatest dainties in the strictest abstinence. 1682 
Dryden & Lee Dk. of Guise 1. i, I’ll swear him Guilty. I 
swallow Oathsas easie as Snap-dragon, Mock-Fire that never 
hums. 1689 Acc. Reasons Ckas. It War States-Gen. 6 
After a Mock-Imprisonment of nine or ten days he was let 
out again, a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Mock-song, that 
Ridicules another Song, in the same Terms and to the same 
Tune. A Mock-Romance, that ridicules other Romances, 
as Don Quixai. A Mock-Play, that exposes other playes, 
as the Rehearsal, a xjix Ken Hymns F.vang. Wks. 1721 
I. 88 Mock-Thunder-bolt in his Right Hand he graspL 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxviii. (1820) 188 The lofiy terms .. re- 
sembled the pomp of a m'oek tragedy. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece IV. xxviii. 49 The mock assembly was dismissed. 
1839 Fk. A. Kemble A’ «zV/. in Georgia (1863) 21 The turkey- 
buzzards . .soar over the river like so many mock eagles. 1844 
Thirlwall Greece VIII. 361 A mock trial in which their 
enemies were judges. 1855 Tennyson M and m. vi. 33 It 
is time, G passionate heart and morbid eye, That old hysteri- 
cal mock-disease should die. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 

V. ii. He . .lifted his eyebrows and his hands in mock protest, 

e. of qualities, sentiments, eta 

*648 Sanderson Serm. 11 . 248 There are . . many mock- 
graces . . that , . are not the things they seem to be. 1684 
Winstanlky Eng. Worthies 346 One that was a Thrasonical 
Puff, and Emblem of mock-valour. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 300 F 1 That superior Greatness. and Mock-Majesty, 
which is ascribed to the Prince of the fallen Angels. 1784 

W, Coxe Trav. Poland, He. I. 150 Tins spirit of mock- 
reverence. 1808 T. Campbell in Smiles Mem. J. Murray 
(1891) I. xiv. 326, I am not assuming any mock modesty. 
1835 Lytton liienzi x. ii. The young man. .had much of the 

mock patriotism of the Romans. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xxi v, He gave that advice with mock humility. 

2 , Special collocations (usually hyphened) : mock 
auction, a ‘ Dutch auction ’ (see Auction sb. 2) ; 
also, a fraudulent auction of worthless articles, in 
which; a brisk pretence of bidding is kept np by 
confederates in order to elicit genuine bids ; moek- 
colour, a fugitive as opposed to a permanent; 
colour or dye (cf. False colour : False a. 16 b) 
mock-gold, a yellow alloy composed of copper, 
zinc, platinum and other materials in various pro- 
portions (Cent. Diet. 1890); mock-knee, a callo- 
sity on the inner side of a horse's leg below the 
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Icnee (SycL Soc. Lex, 1891); mock-lead = Blende, 
hence mook-leady a., containing blende ; tmoek- 
man, (a) one unworthy to be called a man ; also 
attrib. ; ifi) a chimpanzee ; mock-moon. = Para- 
selene; mock- or© — mock-lead (see also quot. 
1681) ; mock-plum =* bladder plum (Bladder 
xo) ; mock-rainbow, a secondary rainbow (see 
Rainbow i); mock-sun = Parhelion ; also fig . ; 
f mock-velvet, perh. = Mockado. Also in names 
of culinary preparations, as mock-brawn, the flesh 
of a pig’s head and ox feet cut in pieces, and 
dressed to resemble brawn ; mock-duck, -goose, 
a piece of pork from which the ‘crackling’ has 
been removed, baked with a stuffing of sage and 
onions (colloq.) ; mock venison, leg of mutton 
long hung, cooked after the manner of venison. Also 
Mock turtle. 

61766 Cheats of London Exposed 32, 1 term them ’Mock- 
Auctions, because they are deceits throughout. 1884 Dickens 
Diet. Loud. 28/1 The ‘ Mock Auction ’ is a swindle. *891 
M. Williams Later Leaves 82 A mock auction case. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng, Housekpr, (1805) 302 To make ’Mock 
Brawn. 184s Eliza Acton Mod.Cookery, Index, Mock brawn. 
1791 Hamilton Berthoilet' s Dyeing 1. 1. 11. iv. 207 If it loses 
its body or ground of colour it is a ’mock colour. 1877 
C asset is Diet. Cookery 262 *Mock Goose is a name given in 
some parts to a leg of pork roasted without the skin, and 
stuffed just under the knuckle with sage-and-onion stuffing. 
a 1728 Woodward Nat. Hist Fossils[xpt<j) 1. I. 182 A black 
glossy Matter like Talc .. common in Cornwall; and call’d 
there *Mock-Lead, 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby I. 84 Mock 
lead is the native sulphuret of zinc. 1757 tr. Henckeis 
Pyriiol. 6 These fissures.. be often *mock-leady. *624 
Fletcher Wife for Month 1. i, I would first take to me, for 
my lust, a Moore, One of your Gally-slaves, that cold and 
hunger, Decrepid misery, had made a ’mock-man, Then be 
your Queene, 1636 Massinger Bashf. Lc/ver v. i, What a 
Mock-man property, in thy intent, Wouldst thou have made 
roe ? 1738 [see Chimpanzee]. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. v. 1, 
Three *mock-Moons at once reflex’d hav bin. 1889 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Oct. 7/1 Occasionally for a few minutes one or 
other of the mock-moons was very bright. 1681 Grew 
Musseum m, § it. iii. 338 Mundick Ore, and Black Daze, 
mixed with a Vein of White and Green Spar. ..These Ores, 
by some are called ’Mock-Ores. 1786 Whitehurst Orig. 
St, Earth (ed, 2) 230 This mineral has been usually known by 
the names of black-jack, and mock-ore. 1829 Glover's H ist. 
Derby 1. 84 Mock ore, or sulphuret of zinc. 1890 B. D . Jack- 
son Gloss. Bat. Terms , *Mock-piums. 1725 Pope Whs. 
Shahs. I. Pref. 2 Each picture like a ’mock-rainbow is but the 
reflexion of a reflexion. 1663-6 ’Mock-sun [see Parhelion]. 
1671 Marten Voy.into Spilzbergen in Acc. Sev. Late Hoy. 
11, (1694) 30 A Parelion or Mock-sun. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croistc xxxix, Let France adore No longer an illusive 
mock sum 1886 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 7/2 Four mock suns 
were seen in the neighbourhood of Greenwich, a 1613 Over- 
BURY New Charac., Fellow of House (1613) L 3, His meanes 
will not suffer him to come too nigh [the fashion]: they 
afford him *Mock-veluet or Satinisco. 1843 Eliza Acton 
Mod, Cookery 225 ’Mock Venison. Hang a plump and 
finely-grained leg of mutton in a cool place [etc.]. 

b. In popular or book names of plants, as 
mock acacia, Robinia Pseud-Acacia (see Acacia 1 
a) ; mock-apple, Canadian name for Echinocystis 
lobata ( Treas.Bot. Suppl. 1874); m ock bisbop(’s)- 
weed, American name for the genus Discopleura', 
mock-chervil, (a) Cow parsley, Anthriscus syl - 
veslris', (b) Shepherd’s needle, Scandix Pecten ; 
mock gillyflower (see Gillyflower 3) ; mock 
liquorice. Goat’s rue, Galega officinalis ; f mock- 
mustard, [tr. mod.L. sinapistrutri\, ? Salvadora 
indica ; mock myrtle, ? bog-myrtle, Mynca Gale ; 
mock-olive, an Australian jasmine, Notelxa longi- 
folia [Maiden Native PI. Australia 1889) ; mock- 
orange, (a) the common syringa, Philadelphus 
coronarius ; (J> ) the Carolina cherry-laurel, Prutius 
caroliniana ; (e) the Australian native laurel, Pitio- 
sporum undulatum (ibid.) ; mock pennyroyal, 
the genus Hedeoma\ mock plane(-tree), the 
sycamore, Acer Pseudo- Plalames ; mock privet, 
the genus Phillyrea ; mock saffron, Carthanms 
tine tor ius ; mock willow, Spirxa salicifolia, 

*734 Catal, Seeds in Fam. Rose Kilravock (Spald, Club) 
428 ’Mock acacia, i860 Gray Man. Bot, 156 Discopleura. 
’’Mock Bishop-weed. X548TURNER Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 54 
Myrrhis is called in Cainbrygeshyre casshes, in other places 
’mockeclmruel. 1597 Grrarde Herbal n. cccc. 884 Pec- 
ten Veneris., Shepneards Needle, wilde Cheruill, Mock- 
Cheruill. 1348 Turner Names Herbes(EX).'S,.) 86 Regalicum 
is also named Rutacararia, Galega, & Gaiarda.. . It maye be 
called in englishe ’mocke Licores. 1698 J. Petiver in Phil. 
Trans. XX. 316 Five leaved *Mock-Mustard. 1837 Ellison 
Kirkstead 26 Thickets .. Of sweet ’’Mock-myrtle and of 
purple Ling. 1731 Miller Card. Diet. , Syringa . . The 
’Mock-Orange; vulgo, 1812 Brackenridgr Views Loui- 
siana (1814) 59 There is particularly one very beautif ul, bois 
jaune, or yellow wood : by some called the mock orange. 
1903 Quillkr-Couch Adv. H. Revel 130 A bush of mock- 
orange at the end of the verandah. *860 Gray Man. Bot. 
308 Hedeoma. ’’Mock Pennyroyal. 1797-1804 Martyn 
Milled s Gard. Diet. (1807) s. v. Acer, With us it [the Great 
Maple] is vulgarly called the Sycomore-tree and by some 
’Mock-plane. 1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) saiThe latter 
{Acer Psendo-platanus] is generally known under the names 
of the Sycamore. Greater Maple, and Mock-plane. 1397 
Gekardb Herbal m. Iiv. 1209 Of’mocke Prluet. 1 PhiUy- 
rea angustifolia. 1731 Miller C,ard. Diet, Philyrea , 
Mock-PriveL 1548 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 29 
Cnecus 0? cnicus is called, .in englishe Bastarde saffron or 
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’moche-saffron. 1633 Johnson Gerardo's Herbal App. 1601 ] 
This Vvuiow leaned Shrub .. I have named in English 
’Mocke willow, 

c. in names of birds, as mock-nigMingale, 
(a) the Blackcap, Sylvia atricapilla ; (b) the 
Garden warbler, Sylvia salicaria ; (c) the White- 
throat, Sylvia rufa (or Motacilla sylvia) ; (d) the 
Sedge warbler, Acrocephalus schmiobmms ; mock 
regent-bird, an Australian Honey-eater, Meli- 
pkaga phrygia ; mock-thrush. U.S. = Mocking 
THBUSH. 

1768 Pennant Zool, II. 262 It [the blackcap], .is called in 
Norfolk the ’mock-nightingale. 1831 Montagu's Ornitk. 
Did. (ed. 2) 42 It does not appear to me that the provincial 
names of Mock-nightingale, Nettle-creeper, Nettle-monger, 
are ever applied to the Blackcap, but to the White-throat 
and the Fauvette. 1878 Newton in Encycl. Brit XVI. 
541/1 The name. .Mock-Nightingale is in England occasion- 
ally given to some of the Warblers, especially the Blackcap 
. .and the Sedge-bird. 1848 Gould Birds Austral. IV. 48 
Warty-faced Honey-eater. ..’Mock Regent-Bird, [of the] 
Colonists of New South Wales. 1890 Century Diet, * Mock- 
thrush. 

3 . Comb. a. with adjs. and advs. with the sense 
* in a counterfeit manner * simulatedly ’. Chiefly 
implying humorous or ludicrous simulation, as in 
Mock-hkboio. 

avqxx Ken EdntundVott. Wks. 1721 II. 178 Seven mock- 
bright Angels on the Deck appear’d. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristoph. 44 note, A mock-serious tone. 1838 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. I. xliv. 173 The men, pompous, 
mouthing, and mock-dignified. 1864 G. Meredith Emilia 
xxxvi, ‘ It is done, sometimes she said, mock-sadly. _ 1871 
— H. Richmond xlvii, I told her mock-loftily that I did not 
believe in serious illnesses coming to godlike youth. 1880 
Swinburne Stud. Shahs, (ed, 2) 198 A pseudocritical and 
mock-historic society. 1893 Outing (LT. S.) May 120/1 
‘Thank you. .Mr. Smith 1’ she said, with a mock-offended 
air. 1900 G. Swift Somerley 117 Prudishly mock-modest. 

b. with a verb, with the humorous sense ‘ pre- 
tendingly ’ ; also with a ppl. adj., as + mock- 
made a., made as a counterfeit. 

a 1619 Fletcher Bonduca iv. ii, I defie thee, thou mock- 
made man of mat 1 a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Somerset 
(1662) 111. 31 Other mens mock-commending verses thereon 
[jc. Coryat's Crudities]. 1889 J. Corbett Monk xi. 158 He 
[i.e. Monk’s butler] was a wag whom Charles the First had 
mock-knighted one evening at supper with his table-knife. 

Mock (mpk), v. Forms: 5 mokken, moke, 
xnoequa, 5-6 mokkyn, mok, 5-7 mocke, 6- 
mock. [ME. mokken, ntoeque, ad. OF. moequer 
(F. moquer ) to deride, jeer, a northern dialect form 
corresp. to the synonymous Pr. mochar, It. moccare. 

According to some scholars, the word represents a popular 
L. *muccare to wipe the nose (whence F. moucher. It. moc- 
care), f. *mucc-us (class. L .mucus-, see Mucus]. WiththeOF. 
(whence the Eng.) transitive use, cf. L, emungSre to wipe 
the nose, to cheat. The reflexive use (the only one in mod.Fr.) 
se moquer de qttelqu\un x may originally have denoted the 
derisive gesture imitative of tne movement of wiping 
the nose. In mod. Provencal, according to Mistral, mouca 
means ‘to wipe the nose’, ‘to strike on the nose’, while 
se mouca— F. se moquer, and moucado means ‘a blow on 
the nose', 1 a humiliation 

Another hypothesis, less plausible semasiologically, would 
connect the word with Ger.dial. mucken to growl, grumble, 
OHG. irmuccazan * mutire ' (mod.G .mucksen to grumble).] 

1 . trans. To hold up to ridicule; to deride; to 
assail with scornful words or gestures. 

a 1430 Hut, de la Tour 64 Thei were mocked and scorned 
of alle folke for her leudnesse. c 1450 Mankind 371 in 
Macro Plays 14 Haue se non other man to moke, but euer 
met 1484 Caxtqn Fables of Page vii, Alle the sailary or 
payment of them that mokken other is for to bemoequed at 
the last. 1530 Palsgr. 639/2 He mocketh hym at every 
worde and yet the foole perceyveth it nat. Ibid, 663/1, I 
potte, I mocke one with makyng a potte in the syde of my 
mouth. 1610 Shaks. Temp. in. ii. 34 Loe, how he mockes 
me, wilt thou let him my Lord ? 1642 Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. 
St m. ii. 156 Mock not a Cobler for his black thumbes. 
1781 W/ Cameron in Sc. Paraphr. xvii. vi, Mock not my 
name with honours vain, but keep my holy laws. x8xa J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms n. 273 Art thou a fiend. .Come here 
to mock.. My dying agony. 1869 M. Arnold Urania vii, 
With smiles, till then, Coldly she mocks the sons of men. 

b. With adv. or phrase as complement; To 
bring to a certain condition by mockery. Now 
rare. Also, f to mock out : (a) to evade (an argu- 
ment, etc.) by mockery or trifling; (b) to gain by 
mocking or buffoonery. 

*533 [T indale] Supper of the Lord E vj, And as for M. 
More, whom the verite most offendeth, & doth but mocke 
it out when he can not sole it 1391 Spenser M. Hubbard 
509 For there [at court] thou needs must learne to laugh, 
to lie,.. to be a beetle-stock Of thy great Masters will, to 
scorne, or mock. So maist thou chaunce mock out a Bene- 
fice. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 283 Many a thousand 
widows Shall this his Mocke, mocke out of their deer 
husbands ; Mocke mothers from their sonues, mocke Castles 
downe. 1623 Jackson Creed v. xxiv, § 4 He would., be 
mocked out of his skin by Courtiers. 1633 Fuller CA. Hist. 
rx. vii. § 18 It was no soloecisme to the gravity of Eliah to 
mock Baals priests out of their superstition, a 1863 Woolnkr 
My Beautiful Lady 60 Some gigantic bell, Whose thunder 
laughing through my brain Mocked me back to flesh again. 

c. To defy ; to set at nought. 

1358 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 38, I thinke likewise this 
reason shuld be mocked. *396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. i. 30, 
1 would ore-stare the sternest eies that looke. . .Yea, mocke 
the Lion when he rores for pray To win the Ladie. 1606 
— Ant. 4 Cl. m. xiii. 185 Fill our Bowles once more: Let’s 
mocke the midnight Bell 1877 C. Geikie Christ Ixi. (1879) 
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746 The hierarchy . . know how to honor the appearance of 
justice while mocking the reality, 

d. fig. of impersonal things. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 628 Our walks at noon, with 
branches overgrown, That mock our scant manuring. 1741-2 
Gray Agrippina 156 These hated walls that seem to mock 
my shame. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 248 Though my harsh 
touch, falt’ring still, But mock’d all tune, And marr’d the 
dancer’s skill. 1788 T. Warton On H. M. Birth-day 51 
And many a fane he rear’d, that still sublime In massy 
pomp has mock'd the stealth of time. 1807 Wordsw. While 
Doe vit. 28 A perishing That mocks the gladness of the 
Spring. 1821 Shelley Adonais 17 Melodies, With which, 
like flowers that mock the corse beneath, He had adorned 
and hid the coming bulk of Death. *847 A. R. C, Dallas 
Look to ferns, (ed. 4) 84 Australasia and Polynesia have 
arisen to mock our arithmetic. *879 ‘E. Garrett’ House 
by Works 1. 13 Their artless sport did not seem to mock 
her, as did the sunshine and the breeze. 

2 , intr. To use or give utterance to ridicule ; to 
act or speak in derision ; to jeer, scoff ; to flout. 
Const, at, f with. 

6 1450 Mankind 358 in Macro Plays T4 We xall bargen 
with yow, & nojier moke nor scorne. *302 Qrd. Crysten 
Men (W. de W, 1506) 11. viii. 107 Also those the whyche 
mocketh with these auncyentes. *361 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst in. 202 This forsooth is not to mocke with the Scrip- 
tures. 1381 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887)239 Some.. do 
vse to abase them, and to mocke at mathematical! heades. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist Indies 1. vii. at 
Lactantius Firmian, and S. Augustine mocke at such as 
hold there be any Antipodes.. 1611 Bible Prov. i. 26, I 
also will laugh at your calamitie, I wil mocke when your 
feare commeth. 1784 Cowfer Task v. 122 Thus Nature 
works as if to mock at Art. 1810 Scott Lady ofL. in. v. 
Fleet limbs that mocked at time. 1822 Shelley Chas. I, 
ii. 386 If fear were made for kings, the Fool mocks wisely. 
1884 Tennyson Becket xv. ii, Will he not mock at me? 
f b. To jest, trifle ; to make sport. Obs. 

6*440 Promp. Part). 341/2 Mokkyn, or iapyn, or tryfelyn, 
ludifico. c 1460 Wisdom 826 in Macro Plays 62 Mynde... 
On a soper I wyll .. Set a noble with goode chere redyly to 
spende. Wndyrstondynge. And I tweyn be jsis feer, To 
moque at a goode dyner. 1337 Sir J. Dudley in Froude 
Hist. Eng. III. 253 He. -mocked not with me, for he brake 
down a part of the decks of my ship. x 6 xx Bible Gen. xix, 
14 Lot., said,.. the Lord wil destroy this citie: but hee 
seemed as one that mocked, vnto his sonnes in law. 

3 , trans. To deceive or impose upon; to delude, 
befool; to tantalize, disappoint. 

6 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 1412 In spech off luff suttell 
ye Sotheroun ar; Ye can ws mok, suppos ye se no mar. 
1338 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4- Lett. (1902) II. 141 He 
dothe but to dyvise to mocke al the world by practises with 
fairewordes for his owne purpose. 1561 T. Norton Cal- 
vin's Inst. in. 246 Let us not wilfully mocke our selues to 
our own destruction. . *597 .Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 126 My 
Father is gone wilde into his Graue,..And with his Spirits, 
sadly I suruiue, To mocke the expectation of the World; 
To frustrate Prophesies. x 6 xx Bible Jndg. xvi. 10 Behold, 
thou hast mocked me, and told mee lies. 1648 Bp. Hall 
Breathings Devout Soul(i&$x) 201 What would it avail me, 
O Lord, to mock the eyes of all the world with a semblance 
of holiness? 1667 Milton P. L. x. 773 Why am I mockt 
with death, and iength’nd out To deathless pain ? 18x2 H. 
& J. Smith Ref. Addr. iii. (1873) 17 What stately vision 
mocks my waking sense? 1819 Shelley.AV«^ 7 «. Tale Un- 
told 4 Empty cups , . Which mock the lips with air, when 
they are thirsting. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 381 As long as our civilization is essentially 
one of property, .. it will be mocked by delusions. 1852 
M. Arnold Empedocles on Etna 1. 15 Mind is a light Which 
the Gods mock us with, To lead those false who trust it. 

•j* b. To disappoint of something promised. Obs. 
1341 in I. S. Leadam Set Cas. Crt. Requests (Selden) 61 
Your sayd servant and subiet was . . dissapoynted and 
mocked of suche bandoges as he shold have had. 

4 , To ridicule by imitation of speech or action. 
(The current colloquial use, and presumably as 
old as the 16th c., but not evidenced in literature.) 
Hence, to imitate or resemble closely; to mimic, 
counterfeit, (Cf. Mocking-bird.) 

*593 Shaks. John V. ii. 173 Another [sc. drum] shall .. 
rattle the Welkins eare, And mocke the deepe mouth'd 
Thunder. x6tx — Wint. T. v, iii. 19-20 Prepare To see 
the Life as liuely mock’d, as euer Still Sleepe mock’d 
Death, a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant. Crew, To Mock , or mimick 
another. 174a Young Nt, Th. in. 335 For what live ever 
here? . . to bid each wretched day The former mock? 18x7 
Shelley Rev. Islam vi. xlv. 7 He [a horse] would spread 
His nostrils to the blast, and joyously Mock the fierce peal 
with neighings. 1822 — Chas. I, ii. 98 He mocks and mimics 
all he sees and hears. 1827-44 Willis Lazarus Mary 16 
Like life well mock’d in marble. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
Ii. iv. iv. 311 Not one of Stansfiekl’s lines is like another. 
Every one of Salvator’s mocks all the rest. 1867 G. G. 
McCrae Balladeadro 30 (Morris) There the proud lyre-bird 
spreads his tail, And mocks the notes of hill and dale. 

+ b. To simulate, make a false pretence of. Obs. 
*593 Shaks._3 Hen. VI, iii. iii. 255, 1 long till Edward fall 
by Warres mischance, For mocking Marriage with a Dame 
of France. 1606 -— Ant. $ Cl. v. i. 2 Go to him Dollabella, 
bid him yeeld, Being so frustrate, tell him, He mockes the 
I pawses that he makes. 

I + 5 . In the 17th c. the verb-stem was prefixed to 
a few sbs., forming compound sbs. with tbe sense 
‘ one who or something which mocks . . s mock- 
beggar, (a) applied to a house that has an appear- 
ance of wealth, but is either deserted or else in- 
habited by miserly or poor persons ; also as quasi- 
proper name, Mock-Beggaries Hall, etc. ; ib) used 
by Florio (? erroneously) for Bulb-bkggab; mock- 
olovm nonce-wd., a trick that deludes rustics; 
mook-guest, one who disappoints his guests of 
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the liberal entertainment which he has led them 
to expect; in quot .Jig. Also Mock-God. 

1611 FLORto, Beffana, a bug-beare, a scarcrow, a *mock- 
begger, a toy to mocke an ape. 1613 Cupids Whirligig 
C 4, Whats this, A shirt that ye weare, Else 'tis a mock- 
be;gar with stripes. 1616 Rich Cabinet 52 A Gentleman 
without meanes, is like a faire house without furniture, 
or any inhabitant,. .whose rearing was chargeable to the 
owner, and painfull to the builder, and all ill-bestowed, to 
make a mock-begger, that hath no good morrowe for his 
next neighbour. 1622 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Water-Cormo- 
rant C 2 b, The poo re receiue their answer from the Dawes, 
Who in their caaing language call it plaine Mockbegger 
Manour, for they came in vaine. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Mock-Beggar-Hall, 1833 Horsfield Sussex 1 . 136 
Some old buildings in a place called the Mock-beggars. 
1840 Gent!. Mag. Oct. 338 Both places .. bear the name of 
Mock-Beggar’s Hall. The one is an insulated rock near 
Bakewell .. presenting from the road the semblance of a 
house. .. The other is a Tudor .. mansion in the parish of 
Claydon ..which . . remained so long unoccupied as to be 
the cause of numerous disappointments to those travellers 
who had never been taken in before. 1398 Florio, Ingan - 
nauillann, the name of a leape or sault so called in Italian, 
as we should say *mock-clowne. 1642 Fuller Holy St. 1. 
i. 3 Some women which hang out signes .. will not lodge 
strangers ; yet these *mock-guests are guilty in tempting 
others to tempt them. 

Mockable (mp‘kab’1), a. [f. Mock v. + -able. 
Cf. if. moquable. J Deserving of or exposed to 
derision. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y.L.m. ii, 49 Those that are good maners 
at the Court, are as ridiculous in the Countrey, as the be- 
hauiour of the Countrie is most mockeable at the Court. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) III. 1. vii. 4r This huge Moon- 
calf of Sansculottism, ..is not mockable only, and soft like 
another calf. 1892 Peyton Mem. Jesus iii. 63 The Primates 
..mock us unconsciously. We encounter the mockable 
element in man, just at the junction where flesh is passing 
into mind, animality into mentality. 

Mockadam, variant of Mokaddaw. 
t Mockado (mpka’cto). Obs. Forms : 6 

mockeado, moehadoo, mockadoo, -adowe, 
makadowe, moecadowe, 6-7 mocado, mooka- 
doe, 6-8 mocoado, 7 moceadoe, -dow, moca- 
doe, mochado, muck ado, 8 mockade(e, 6 - 
moekado. [app. a corruption of It. mocajardo 
(see Mohatr) or some variant. 

Cotgrave (1611) gives * mockado ’ as the rendering ofF. 
moucade (not found elsewhere) and mocayart, and he 
renders moncaiart by ‘silk moceadoe’; a Fr. form mon- 

S naval occurs in 1586 as the name of a material for curtains. 

lorio (1611) has It. moccaiaro, and moccaiorro, ‘mokado 
stuffe’.j 

1. A kind of cloth much used for clothing in the 
16 th and 17 th centuries. Also attrib as mockado 
cassock , doublet , etc. ; mockado ends , fringe (men- 
tioned as a commodity sold by weight). Tuft 
mockado , a peculiar kind of mockado decorated 
with small tufts of wool. 

It was made in Flanders and (first by Flemish refugees) 
at Norwich ; it is usually mentioned as an inferior material 
(of wool) in contrast with silk and velvet, but a ‘ silk mocka- 
do ’ is also spoken of. Quot. 1638 exceptionally refers to 
mockado as a costly fabric; but the word by that time may 
have ceased to be generally understood. 

1543 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 51 One night gowne of 
mockeado with one paire of hoase of the same. 1371-2 
A. Whitfeld in Durham Defios. (Surtees) 246 Moehadoo 
for the cote, coller, and hands t> with sylk boottons. 1579 
Dee Diary (Camden) 6 Some kinde of tuft mockado, with 
crosses blew and red. 1387 Harrison England^ 11. v. (1877) 
1. 132 Mockadoes tufted and plaine. Ibid. m. L (1878) u. 6 
Now by meanes of strangers succoured here from domesticall 
persecution, the same [sc. wool] hath beene imploied vnto 
sundrie other vses, as mockados, baies, vellures [etc.]. 1389 

Puttenham Eng. Poesie itu xxiv. (Arb.) 290 Who would 
not thinke it a ridiculous thing to see a Lady in her milke- 
house with a veluet gowne, and at a bridall in her cassock 
of mockado. 1590 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 
374,1“ black moccado fringe, iiis. viijd. 1394 Lodge & 
Greene Looking-glass (1598) C 3 b, When I . . saw .. what 
a faire mockado Cape it had. 1596 Lodge Wits Miserie 14 
The farmer that was contented in times past with his Russet 
Frocke & Mockado sleeues, now sels a Cow against Easter 
to buy him silken geere for his credit. 1603 Lond. Pro- 
digal in. i, Why she went in a fringed gown, a single ruff, 
and a white cap ; and my father in a mocado coat, 1617 in 
Heath Grocers t Comp. (1869) 427 Crimson mochados to make 
sleeves for the poore men, 1620 in Naworth Househ. Bks. 
(Surtees) 123 A pound of black moccadow ends, ij‘. viij rt . 
1638 Ford Lady’s Trial ii. i, Imagine first our rich mockado 
doublet, 1660 Act 12 C/tas. II, c. 4 Rates Inward, Mocado 
ends the dozen pound, iiij li. 

b. jig, as the type of an inferior material. Also 
attrib, or adf. : Trumpery, inferior. 

(In. quot, 1741 used, probably by etymological misappre- 
hension, in the sense of ‘ mockery ’. Cf. -ado 2.) 

1377 Fulke Confut. Purg. 287 Mockadoe miracles, narra- 
tions, and relations. *389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 8, I will 
nicke-name no bodie : I am none of these tuft mockadoo 
mak-a-dooes. 1619 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Kicksey Winsey 
B8b, I muse of what stuff these men framed be, Most of 
them seeme Muckado vnto me. 1621 — Motto D, I want 
that high esteemed excellence Of fustian, or mockado Elo- 
quence. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 37 What Mockado 
is this to such a poor Soul as I T 

2, (See quot.) 

1738 in 6 th Rep. Dep. Kpr, App. it, 120 A new Invention 
of making Carpetting called French Carpets or Moccadoes. 
t Mo’ckage. Obs. [f. Mook sb. +-AGE.] 

Very common in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

1. The action or an act of mocking ; mockery, 
ridicule, derision ; a derisive utterance or action. 


1470-83 Malory Arthur ix. i. 338 In mockage ye shalle 
be called la cote male tayle. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 608 
The Frenshe Gaguyne bryngeth in a matier of game, as he 
rehersith, to the mockage of Englishmen. 1533 Cover- 
dale Isa. xiv. 4 Then shalt thou vse this mockage vpon 
y e kinge of Babilon. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse D ij, What 
an vnsufferable mockedge is this aswel of god as of our 
soueraygne lord y*' king. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst . 
iv. xx. (1634) 743 Christians ought truly to bee a kinde of 
men. .open to the malice, deceits, and mockages, of naughty 
men. 1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 38 In a mockage 
they tried the sharpnesse of their swords upon the dead 
bodies. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 
347 Turned into a matter of merriment and mockage of 
poore Saint Peter, a 1677 Manton Serin. Ps, cxix. 52 
(1681) 347 Their Derision and Mockage of Godliness ceaseth. 
b. The fact or condition of being mocked. 

*334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) C ij, The 
woorkes of the peple ar holden in mockage with wyse men. 
*380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 344 Which then brought youth 
into a fooles Paradise, and hath now cast age into an open 
mockage. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. in. (1673) 36 It is but an 
erroui to think that God is a party capable of mockage and 
illusion ; no art, no fineness can circumvent or abuse him. 

2. An object of mockery. 

1535 Coverdale J tr. xxv. 9 , 1 will make of them a wilder- 
nesse a mockage and a continuall deserte. 1628 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. Concl. 53 Nay, Law is made a mockage, 
and a scome. 1637 Reeve God's Plea 23 Man ..was the 
spoil of time, the mockage of fortune, and image of con- 
sistency. 121677 Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. 83 (1681) 553 
Though scorned and made a mockage [1723 mock] by those 
that . . lived in pomp and splendor, yet his zeal was not 
abated. 

8. Mimicry, close imitation ; concr. something 
that mocks or resembles, a counterfeit. 

1615 J. Stephens Ess . tjr Char., A Ranke Observer (1837) 
160 Whilst he meanes to purge himself by observing other 
humours, he practises them by a shadow of mockage. 1686 
Goad Celest. Bodies nr, i. 397 , 1 can believe, .that there are 
such Mockages of Humane Nature by Sea, as an Ape is 
on the Mountain. 

Mockaire, obs. form of Mohair. 
Mo'ckaniste. nonce-wd. [f. Mock v. after the 
words in the context.] A mocker. 

a 1330 Image Ipocr. nt. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) H. 435/a 
He is no Acquiniste, Nor non Occanist, But a mockantste. 
Moekaseen, -a(s)sin, -ason, obs. ff. Moccasin. 
Mock-beggar: see Mock v. 5. 

Moxk-bird. [f. Mock sb. 1 + Bird sbl\ The 
American Mocking-bird, Mimus polyglottus. 

1649 Perf. Descr. Virginia (1837) 15 One Bird we call the 
Mock-bird; for he will imitate all other Birds Notes. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 51 r 4 The Indian Fowl, called the 
Mock-Bird, who has no Note of his own. 1774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist. (1824) II. 337 The American Mock-bird. Ibid. 
338 The mock-bird is ever surest to please.when it is most 
itself. 1809 Campbell Gertr. Wyom. 1. iii. From merry 
mock-bird's song, a 1854 Caroline A. Southey Poet. Wks, 
(1867) 13 The pretty mockbird with his borrowed notes 
Tells thee sweet truth. 

b. Applied to the Sedge-warbler and the Black- 
cap (cf. Mocking-bird 2). 

1831 G. Montagu's Ornith. Did. 326 Mock Bird, a name 
applied to the Sedge Bird. *894 Newton Diet. Birds 582. 

C .fig. 

1800 Southey Let. to Coleridge 8 Jan., Moses will be a 
very mock-bird as to languages, *823 Byron Island it, 
xiii, Sweep these mere mock-birds of the despot’s song From 
the tall bough where they have perch’d so long, 
Moek-elown : see Mock v. 5. 

Mocke, Mockeado, var. ff. Muck, Mockado. 
Mocked (mpkt), a. [f. Mock v. + -ed L] 
Imitated (in quot. absol.), 

186 . Darwin Orig. Spec. xiii. (1866) 307 When the mockers 
and the mocked are caught and compared they are found 
to be totally different ip essential structure. 

Moekedar, obs. form of Muokender. 
Mocker (m^’kai). Forms : 5 moker(e, 6 Sc. 
mokkar, mockar, 6- mocker, [f. Mock v. + 
-erI. Cf. F. pioqueurl] 

1. One who mocks, derides, or scoffs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 14 b, Ware that ye be 
no mokers for that engendreth battered, c 1300 Young 
Childr, Bk. 59 in Babees Bk., Be no glosere nor no mokere. 
1370 Buchanan < 4 «r Admonitioun Wks- (1892) 24 Mokkaris 
of all religioun and vertew. 1634 Canne Hecess. Separ. 
(1849) 221 How can he prove that these were outwardly 
wicked and Irreligious, known to be idolaters, drunkards, 
sorcerers, mockers, . . &c. 1683 Burnet tr. More's U topia. 39 
If the many Mockers of Elisha,, .felt the Effect of his Zeal, 
What will become of one Mocker of so many Friars ? 1688 
South Serm. (1697) II. viii. 347. An Ordinance, in which 
God is so seldom mocked, but it is to the Mocker’s confu- 
sion. 1750 Byrom Rem, Middleton's Exam. 523 What these 
Mockers call’d a drunken Fit, Was God’s Performance of 
what Joel writ. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 163 The 
peculiarities of the Puritan.. had been. .favourite subjects 
with mockers. 1903 Speaker 10 Oct. 29/1 The enthusiast 
was a happy man, the mocker was a miserable man. 
b. One who deceives or illudes. 

1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. ii. vi. 13 If thou diest Before I come, 
thou art a mocker of my labour. 

2. One who imitates in speech or gesture. 

3. A mocking-bird. 

1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 286 From the 
attention which the mocker pays to any other sort of. .noises. 
1839 Baird Catal. N.Arner. Birds 253 a, Var. Mimus cau- 
datus Baird Long-Tailed Mocker, i860 — Birds H. Arner. 
333 Harporhynchm rnfus. .Thrasher; Sandy Mocker, 

4. Nat. Hist. A mimetic animal. 

186. Darwin Orig. Spec. xiii. (1866) 507 The mockers are 
almost invariably rare insects. 


Mockere, obs. form of Mucker. 
Moxker-imt. U.S. The fruit of the North 
American White-heart Hickory, Carya tomentoscu 
Also, the tree itself. 

1846-50 A. Wood Ciass-bk, Bot. 491 Mocker-nut Hickory. 
*839 J. G. Cooper in Ann. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 253 Carya 
tomentosa Nutt., Mocker-nut. i860 Gray Man. Bot. North, 
U. S. 402 Mocker-nut. White-heart Hickory. 

Mockery (mp-kari). Forms: 5 moquerye, 
mokkery, 5-6 mockerye, moequery, 6 mockeri, 
•SV.mokrie, moekrie, 6-7 mockerie, 6- mockery, 
[a. F. moquerie (13th c.), f. moquer to Mook.] 

1. Derision, ridicule; a derisive utterance or action. 

1426 Lydg. De Gttil. Pilgr. 13020 They be no thyng off 

myn allye ; I haue off hem but moquerye, 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) it Reynart .. shal thynke how he may be- 
gyle deceyue and brynge yow to some mockerye. <11533 
Ld. Berners Huon liv. 182 Y u paynym dyd gyue it to Huon 
in a mockery. <21348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 101 b, 
All our saiynges were by the Frenche kyng turned into 
moequery. _ 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 193 b, This 
was the third mockeri of fortune that chaunced in Fraunce. 
1363 W1N3ET Wks. (S.T. S.) II. 81 Studiing to thraw be his 
mokrte and bairding the mekle vertew and honor of his 
father to be a vyce [etc.]. 1390 Spenser P. Q. i. vii. 43 The 
forlorne Maiden, whom your etes have seene The laughing 
stqcke of fortunes mockeries, Am th' onely daughter of a 
King and Queene. 1390 Shaks, Mids. N. it. ii. 123 Where- 
fore was I to thiskeene mockery borne ? <11656 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 270 Should a man be bidden to., walk 
steddily on his head, this would justly sound as a mockery. 
a 1719 Addison Chr. Relig. vii. Wks. 1766. III. 317 The 
insults and mockeries of a crouded Amphitheatre. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece III. xx. 163 The heralds of Darius had 
been put to death with cruel mockery, i860 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. Ill, 61 ‘ Mrs. Prudence’, as Mr. Barnes calls me in 
mockery. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1875) Ill. xii. 238 
Laying himself open to the jeers and mockeries of his rebel- 
lious subjects. 1884 Gladstone in West, Daily Press 2 July 
3/4 He was sorry that gentlemen with no knowledge of the 
subject should receive this remark with mockery. 

b. A subject or occasion of derision ; a person, 
thing, or action that deserves or occasions ridicule. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 38 Which thinges are 
doubtles to all that wise be, a very mockerye. 1390 Sir 
J_. Smyth Disc. Weapons 13, I conclude, that such fortifica- 
tions in England are verie skornes and mockeries. 1396 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. ii. 4 What will be said, what mockery 
will it be? To want the Bride-groome when the Priest 
attends To speake the ceremoniall rites of marriage? 1820 
Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 314 When the name of Jeremy 
Taylor is no longer remembered with reverence, genius will 
have become a mockery, and virtue an empty shade. 1849 
James Woodman vii. As if he made a mockery of the very 
acquirements he boasted of. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. x. 3ir 
Let no one yield to sleep, Lest we become the mockery of 
the foe. 

2. Mimicry, imitation ; a counterfeit representa- 
tion ; an unreal appearance. Now only in indig- 
nant use, a contemptible and impudent simulation. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. Chor. 53 Yet sit and see, Minding 
true things, by what their Mock'ries bee. 1603 — Macb. in. 
iv. 107 Hence horrible shadow, Vnrealmock’ry hence. 1717 
Pope Elegy Unfort. Lady 57 And bear about the mockery 
of woe To midnight dances, and the public show. 1833 
Kane GrinnelZ Exp. xxvii. (1856) 223 It was a mockery of 
warmth, however, scarcely worthy the unpretending sincerity 
of the great planet. 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 189 The 
unhappy monarch then went through the mockery of a trial 
for concealing his treasures. 

3. Ludicrously futile action; something insult- 
ingly unfitting. 

1603 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 146 It is as the Ayre, invulnerable, 
And our vaine blowes, malicious Mockery. 1634 W. Tir- 
whyt tr. Balzac's Lett.lyoX. I.) 398 It were a mockery to make 
choyce of sicke folkes, and.. to put sovereign power into 
their hands, to the end onely to have them leave it to others. 
1798 Monthly Mag. VI. 397 Although suffered to perish 
almost for the common necessaries, his body was ostenta- 
tiously carried to the grave in a hearse, accompanied by the 
mockery of a mourning-coach. 1832 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
hi. xvii. 21s It is mockery, brethren, for a man to speak 
lightly of that which he cannot know. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola xxxvi. In her bitterness she lelt that all rejoicing 
was mockery. 

4. attrib. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. IT, iv. i. 260 Oh, thatl were a Mockerie, 
King [read Mockerie-king] of Snow, Standing before the 
Sunne of Bullingbrooke, To melt my selfe away in Water- 
drops. 1634 Ford Perkin Warbeck 1. i, Still to be frighted 
with false apparitions Of pageant Majestje, and new-coynd 
greatnesse, As if wee were a mockery King in state. 1834 
Tait’s Mag. 131/1 Legitimacy is a mockery word in such 
a case. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylwin xi, A monstrous 
mountainous representation of an awful mockery-goddess. 
Moekeson, obs. form of Moccasin. 

Mo’cket. Now dial. [Shortened from mocketer , 
Muckender. Cf. Anglo-Irish muckie, mocky, in 
the same sense (H. C. Hart).] A bib or hand- 
kerchief ; also, ? a kerchief. 

1337 Irish Act Hen. VIII , c. 15 Or use or weare any 
shirt, smock.. mocket, or linnen cappe, coloured or dyed 
with Saffron. 1611 Cotgr ., Baverette, a bib, mocket, or 
mocketer to put before the bosome of a (slauering) child. 
Ibid., s.v. Embaveti. 1880 W. Cornw. Glass., Mocket, a 
bib attached to an apron to keep the front of the dress clean, 

t Mo*cket-liea*d. Obs, [Origin obscure.] 
See quot., and cf. Ancony. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. iv. 163 They work it [sc. the iron] 
into a bloom, which is a square barr in the middle, and two 
square knobs at the ends, one much less then the other, the 
smaller being called the Ancony end, and the greater the 
Mocket head. 


1 MOCKFUL. 

Mocketto, quasi-It. form of Moquette. : 

-f Mo'Ckful, «- Obs. [LMock jA + -eue.] Full 
of mockery. 

1805 Public Characters 256 The merry maid in mackfal 
play. 1820 C. R. Maturin Mehnoth (1892) III. xxxi. 253 
Those whose mockful persecution, or whose vacant pity, 
might he equally torturing to her feelings. 

Hence Mo’ckfuUy ado., in a 1 mockful ’ manner. 
1834 Prosed s Mag-. X. 426 He was impetuous, daring, and 
mockfully defiant. 

t Mock-God. 06 s. [f. Mock v. + God jA] 
One who mocks, derides, or defies God. Also 
allrib. and forming adjs. as mock- God-Tike. (Very 

common in the 17th c.) 

1601 Bent Pathiv. Heaven 128 Now the earth is full of 
ranke Atb eists and mocke-Gods : which scoffe at the Gospell. 
j6ra W. Sclateb Ministers Portion 49 A pretty mocke-God 
answere it will bee, . .to tell him [sc. God] : for matter of tith- 
ing, thou hadst a custome to the contrary. r6i8 S. Ward 
Jethro's Justice {1627) 42 What shall I say to such mocke- 
god-like Esaus ? 1677 W. Hughes Man of Sidy. x. 45 This : 
Impudent Mock-God dares to make Laws to hind the Con- 
science immediately, where God Almighty hath left it free. 
Mock-guest : see Mock v. 5. 

Mock-heroic, a. and sb. [£ Mock a.} 

A. ad;. Imitating in a derisive or burlesque 
manner the heroic character or style ; burlesquing 
heroic action. 

1711-12 Addison Sped. Fa 273 T 8 We find in Mock- 
Heroic Poems, particularly in the Dispensary , . and the 
Lutrin, several Allegorical Persons. 1765 Colman tr. 
Terence, Eunuch 1. iii. 123 note. The poet in a kind of mock 
beroick manner invokes the muse to teach him to draw the 
character of his heroine. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 296/1 
Tassoni’s mock-heroic poem, r La Secchia Rapita’. 1847 
Tennyson Princess Conch ri The men required that I 
should give throughout The sort of mock-heroic gigan- 
tesque. 1876 Black Madcap V.v,‘ l am not to go down to 
the foot of the lane?’ said she, with mock-heroic sadness. 
1889 Swinburne Stud. B. Jenson 73 The passage is a really 
superb example of tragicomic or mock-heroic blank verse. 

absoL 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Popp (ed. 4) I. iv'. 255 
Cervantes ; who is the father and unrivalled model of the 
true mock-heroic, 

B. sb. A burlesque imitation of the heroic style 
or manner. 

. *728 Gulliver Decyphedd 7 Peter abused the Wittlings of 
the Town for not having Sense enough to taste his Mock- 
Heroicks. 3847 Tennyson Princess Conch 64 In mock 
heroics stranger than our own. 1864 W. Smith T. B. Shaw’s 
Hist. Eng. Lit. xv. (1865) 294 The famous mock-heroic of 
Boileau. 1879 Froude Caesar viii. 83 He [Cmsar] had no 
sentimental passion about him ; no Byronic mock heroics. 

So Mock-hero-ical a. « Mock-heroic a. Also 
Moclc-hero'ically adv., in a mock-heroic manner. 

1850 L. Hu NT A ntobiog. xxiii. (1860)370 An article which I 
wrote, with the mock-heroical title of The Graces and Anxie- 
ties of Pig Driving. 1905 Daily Chron. 27 Dec. 4/7 The 
1 Argonaut ’ mock-heroically challenges anyone to point to a 
single case of a college man having bitten off another player's 
nose or ear. 

t Mock-holiday. Ohs. [Mock a.} Only in 
phrase : To play mock-holiday , to act deceitfully. 
Const, with. 

' 15. . Cat nl. Anc. Deeds (1906) V. 498 As it seme heplaieth 
mock halliday with me. c 1561 Veron Freewill 50%, God 
dothe playe mocke holy daye wyth us, if be promysethe 
thynges, that it lyeth not in us to obtayne. 1604 Meeting 
of Gallants 21 The stirrup plaide mock-holy-day with him, 
and made a foole of his foote. a 1607 Brightman Revelation 
(1615) 230 The lesuites doe not interprete the Scriptures, but 
play mocke haliday with them. 

mocking (mp-kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Mock v. + 
-ing L] The action of the verb Mock; the utter- 
ance of derision or scorn ; imitation, mimicry. 
Now only gerunulial. Also occas. f an object of 
derision. 

c 1440 Bocim {Laud MS, 550 If. 5 b), This came to Boctus 
the fcyng All in scorne and in mokkyng. 1539 Tom stall 
Serm. Palm Sand. (1823) 12 He was obediente to suffre 
the mockynge of the people of Jewes. 1607 Shaks. Timon 
J. i. 33 It is a pretty mocking of the life. 1611 Bible 
Ezek. xxii. 4 Therfore haue I made thee . . a mocking to all 
countries. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. Baccalini's. Advts. fr. 
Pnrnass. x. i, (1674) .1 These false Cheaters. .mind only 
mocking and cosenage. 

+ b. Mocking-stock, a laughing-stock, Obs. 

Very common in xfi-iyth c. 

isa6 Tisdale 2 Pet, it. 13 Off you they make a mockyng- 
stoke. _ 1334 More Corn/, agst. 'Drib. n. Wks. 1 102/2 The 
Phihsties,,vsmg Sampson for their mocking stocks in scorne 
of God. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 
208 The wisest persons made but a mocking-stocke of his 
vanity. 1791 Walker, Mochingfitock, a butt for merriment. 
1833 Hx. M artineau Charmed Seay'in. 122 How should you 
bear to he made, .a mocking-stock while you were full of 
gloomy wrath ? , 

Mocking (mp-kiq), ppl. a. [-ISG 2 .] That 
mocks, ridicules, deludes, or mimics. 

3530 Pai.scr. 720/1, I skorne one with mockynge wordes, 
Je r affords: . 1588 Shaks. L. L, (t. I. 52 Some merry 
mocking Lord belike, ist so ? 1392 Davies Immori. Soul 
Introtl. xx, The great mocking Master mock'd not then, 
When he said, Truth was bttry'd here below. 1634 Canne 
Nccess, Separ. (1849) sC6 A mocking contradiction of Mr. 
Johnson, Hughes Siege Damascus 11. ii, I am 

dar’d to it, with mqbking scorn,; 186 . Darwin Grig. Spec, 
xiii. (1866) ^07 But if we proceed from a district where one 
Leptalis imitates an Ithomia, another mocking and mocked 
k^®®Ab#ongib^ their 

resemblance, will be found. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong, 
(1876) IV. xviii. 187 The savages, as- the mocking tongues of 
the Normans called them. . :a 
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Mo*ckmj£*-bir&. [f. Mocktng ppl. a. Cf. 
Mock -bird. ] 

1 . An American’ passerine song-bird of the genus 
Mimus, esp. Mimus polygledtus , characterized by 
its habit of mimicking the notes of other birds. 

1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 631 There are also 
divers kinds of small Birds, whereof the Mocking-bird, the 
Red-bird, and Humming-bird, are the niost remarkable, 
1S88 ' T. Clayton Let. to Roy. Soc. 12 May (1844) 30 Their 
mocking Birds may be compared to our singing Thrushes. 
Ibid. 32. The red Mocking is of a duskish red, -or rather 
brown ; it sings very well, but has not so soft a Note as the 

r ey mocking Bird.' 1741 E. Lucas Jrnls. Sr Lett. (1830) ji, 
promised to tell you when the mocking bird began to sing. 
1802 Binglry Anim. Biog. <1813)1!. 155 The Mocking Bird 
seems to have a singular pleasure in leading other birds 
astray. 1853 W. 5 . Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. II. 296 The 
hunters in the Southern States know that the moon is rising 
when they hear the Mocking Bird begin to sing. 

2 . Applied to other birds having a similar apti- 
tude for mimicry: a. the Sedge-warbler, Acro- 
cephdlus schcenobmiiis ; b. = Butcher-bird ; c. 
the Blackcap, Sylvia atricapilla ; d. = Mocking- 
wren; e. the Lyre-bird, Menura superha ; f. = 
Parson-bird i; g. the Bhim-raj, Bdolius para - 
discus (Balfour Cycl. Ind. 1857, p. 133); h. 
French mockingbird (U. Si), the Thrasher {liar- ; 
porky whits). 

a 1779 J. Cook Voy, Pacific {1784) 1 . 131 [In N ew Zealand] : 
A small greenish bird. ..One would imagine he was sur- 
rounded oy a hundred different sorts of birds, when the 
little warbler is near. From this circumstance we named 
it the mocking bird. 1835 W. Yate Acc. N. Zealand ii. 
(ed.- ») 52 Tut. This remarkable bird, from the versatility of 
its talerjts for imitation, has by some been called ‘the Mock- 
ing Bird’. 1846 G. H. Haydon Five Yrs.in Austral. Felix 
vi. 131 Numerous pheasants {menura snperba). These birds 
are the mocking birds of Australia, i860 Baird Birds N. 
Amer, 333 II arporhynchns rufus . .French Mocking Bird. 
1883 Newton m Encycl. Brit. XVI. 341/1 The name 
Mocking-Bird,., is in England occasionally given to some of 
the Warblers, especially the Blackcap {Sylvia atricapilla) 
and the Sedge-bird {Atrocephalus schcenobsenus). 1894 — 
Diet. Birds 582 In North America two Wrens, Thryothoms 
ludoviciamts and T. bewicki, seem to be widely known as 
Mocking-birds 

Mockingly (mp-kigli), adv. [f. Mocking 
ppL a. + -LY AJ In a mocking manner. 

1545 Elvot Did., Nasute, wyttyly, mockyngly. 1602 
W arner A lb. Eng. IX. xlvi. ( i6re) 215 And, he saying, Let vs 
meete, ‘Let’s meete', quoth Echo mockingly. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Rdmola xxx. Whispers which died out mockingly as 
he strained his ear after them. 

Mocking- stock : see Mocking vbl. sb. 
Mocking tlirush. [Cf, mock-thrush. Mock 
a. 2 c.] The Thrasher, Harporhynchus fhscus or 
rufus. 

1839 Audubon Ornitlu Biog. V. 336 Townsend’s Mocking 
Thrush. i847_ Emerson Poems, Musketat/uid'Rf. (Bohn) 
I. 485 A mocking thrush, A wild rose, a rock-loving colum- 
bine, Salve my worst wounds. 1876 Gentry Life-Hist. 
Birds E. PeuHsylv. 1 . 26 The Mocking Thrushes as a group 
are chiefly southern. 

Mocking wren. An American wren of the 
genus Thryothorus, esp. T. ludoviciamts. 

1874 Baird, etc. N. Amer. Land Birds I. 142 The great 
Carolina or Mocking Wren, is found in all the South- 
eastern and Southern States from Florida to Maryland. 
*876 Gentry Life-Hist. Birds E. Pcunsylv. I. 74 Thryo- 
thorus luddiicianus, . ■ is commonly surnamed the Mocking 
Wren from its remarkable powers of mimicry. 

+ Mo-'cMsh, a. Ohs. [f. Mock v, + -ish.] 
Mocking, derisive; also, mock, sham. 

1494 Fauyan Chron. vn. 398 In derysyon of the Kvnge, 
they made this mokkysshe ryme folowyng. 1313 More 
Rich. ///, Wlfs-fiy/i After this mockishe eleccton, than was 
he Crowned [etc.]. 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 457 
This mockish rime dogger ell, . 

■ b. Of animals t Skittish. 

ai$ 29 Skelton Col. Cloute 181 Let se who that , dare Sho 
the mockyshe mare. 

Hence tMo'ckishly at/y., in a ‘ mockish’ manner. 

, 1330 Palsgr. 839/2 Mockysshly, J>a,r woequerie. 1332 
More Con/ut. Tindale Wks, 392/1 Els could he neuer finde 
in his heart to speke so mockyshlye of such a matter. 

t Mock-sitade, mog-slia.de. dial. Obs. 
rape* - *. [Original form and etymology uncertain ; 
the first element may be Mock a. or possibly Mock 
sbl 1 , tree-stump ; if the correct form be mog-, it 
(may he connected with Muggy.] (See quots.) 
Also mook-shadow, twilight (tlalliwell 1847). 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Mogshade , the 
shadows of Treesj, or such like. 1681 IJi.ount Glossogr. 
(ed, 5), Day-lights-gate, i. e, the going down of day-light ; 
otherwise called the Mock-shade. 

Moek-sign: see Mock yA 1 4. 

Mock turtle. [Mock 
X. A dish consisting of calfis head dressed with 
sances fend condiments so; as to resemble turtle. 

>1763 Mrs. G lassf. Cookery (1767) 346 To dress a mock 
turtle. Take a calf's head [etc.]; 1783 J. Farley I^ond. 
Art of Cookery (1789) 1. iii, 32. 1820 Mrs. Dods Cook if 
Houstnv, Man. 225 Mock Turtle, or Calf’s Head, 

- 2 b i(In full, Mock turtle soup.) A soup made (usu- 
ally of calfs head) in imitation of turtle Soup, 

1783 T. Farley Land, Art of Cookery (1789) 1. xiii. rs8 
Moclc-Turtle Soup, Mrs, Ptozzi Jo-urn. France ft, 
196 Tim cold mock turtle soups . . which London pastry-cooks 
keep in their shops.- *8*6 M BS., Dods Conk- f Hmsmi. Man, 
83 Mock Turtle Soup, Procure the. head of a middle-sized, 
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well-fed cow calf [eta]. 1833 Marryat P, Simple xxvii, 
As the midshipmen prophesied, there was plenty of pork— 
mock-turtle soup, made out of a pig’s head [etc.]. 1855 
Delamer Hitch. Gard, (1861) 122 Cooks say that it [f. e. 
Sweet basil], .is a grand secret in the composition of good 
mock-turtle soup, 

fig. 1890 W. Cory Lett, if Jrnls. (1897)553 Anglo-Catho- 
lies started vestments, and a whole lot of 1 inock turtle 

Mock- word : see Mock sb. 1 4. 

Moc-main (mp*km^n). Surg,' [a, Chinese 
muh-micn ‘ cotton-tree, Bombax Ceibad (Williams 
Syllabic Did, Chinese Lang,). 

Loureiro Flora Cochin-chinensis (1793) gives mo-mien * 
hoa as the Chinese name for Bombax peiitccndra.} 

A white shining fibre of great lightness and 
elasticity, the produce of the seed-pod of the silk 
cotton-tree, Bombax heptaphyllum , native of 
Cochin China and Cambodia. 

Moc-main truss, a specially designed truss padded with 
this elastic fibre, 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x866, Treas. Bot. 748/1 Moc- 
main, a Chinese name for Bombax Ceiba. 1866 Chambers's 
Encycl. s. v. Silk-cotton. x88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Bombax 
heptaphyllum,, .a tree which affords the substance called 
moc-main. 

|| Moco (mffu-kq). [Tttpi moc 6 I\ A kind of cavy, 
esp. the Rock cavy, Cavia (or Kerodon ) rupeslris, 
a South American rodent rather larger than the 
Guinea-pig. 

1834 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 1 . 139 The Mocos have rather 
simpler grinders than the Cobayes. 1869 R. F. Burton 
Highl. Brazil II. 313 The brown Moco peeped out of its 
home. 1898 Nat. Science June 376 The moco is . . sometimes 
called the rock-cavy. . 

Moco, obs. form of Moch a 1. 

+ Mocoa. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; perh. a 
use of Mocha 1 .] Some kind of ‘clouded cane’. 

1762 Foote Orators 1. (1780) 13 To drop a hint that I may 
occasionally use him as a walking stick ; a kind of an 
elegantly clouded Mocoa, or an airy Anamaboo; yet, that 
it is by no means my intention to depend upon him as a 
support, 

Moeoa, moeoe, obs. forms of Mocha \ 
Mocock, mococo, obs. forms of Macacos. 

1797 S. Tames Harr. Voy. 141 The tail of the mocock, is 
the most beautiful that can be imagined. 

|| Moco-lllOCO (momkpmuu-kt?). Also 8 mtioco- 
muceo, 9 moecomocco, mocamoca, moka- 
moka. [Carib : * moucou-moucou , espece de pied- 
de-veau ’ ( Didionarium Galibi, 1763).] A variety 
of antm, Arum arborescens, growing in Guiana, etc. 

1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 104 The Muccomucco always 
grows in water, . ,It usually grows eight or ten feet in height 
and is jointed every few inches. 1825 Waterton Wand. S. 
Amer. (1882)23 The mocamoca trees on the banks of the 
Demerara. 1835 H. G. Dalton Hid. Brit. Guiana II. 201 
Mocco-mocco, Arum arborescens. igox A. H. Keane 
Central Amer. II. 441 The large leaved Mocomoco. 1903 
Des Vcbux Col. Service I. 26 Moka-moka a tall arum with 
bare stalks. ' . ■ 1 

Moeoner, obs. variant of Motioner. 

Moeque, Mocquery, obs. fif. Mock, Mockery. 
Mocuddtim, obs. form of Mokaddam. 

Moeus, Moeyon, obs. ff. Mocha i, Motion, 

II Mod (mad). [Gael, mod an assembly, court, 
a. ON. mot : see Moot sbl\ The yearly meeting 
of the Highland Association, for literary ana 
musical competitions. 

1893 Daily News 21 July 5/3 The Highland Association ’ 
are going to hold their second ‘Mod’ .. at Oban. 1901 
Scotsman 20 Sept. 4/2 The annual Gaelic Mod was held 
yesterday in Glasgow. 

Mod, obs. form of Mood. 

(Mod., abbreviation for Modern, Moderato. 
Modal (mdWal), a. and sb. Also (sense 4) 
6 moodal. [ad. med.L. modalis, f. L. mod-us : 
see Mode and -al. Cf. F. modal.} A, adj. 

1 . Pertaining to mode or form as contrasted with 
substance. 

. 1625 Laud Serm. (Es.cxxii. 3-5) 18 There must be. .apar- 
iiig off of foolish and vnlearned Questions, yea, and of many 
Modal too. 1678^0 ale CVA Gentileslli. 6 Moral Bonitieand 
Vitiositie' are differences of human acts merely accidental 
or modal. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr, L 1. 148 Dr. Wallis 
thought the distinction . .was only modal . 1852 Robertson 
Serin. Ser. tv. xi. (1876) 104 A heresy, known in old times 
by the name of Sahellianism or modal Trinity, 1876 E. 
Mellor Pricsih.br. 172 To discount from the teaching of 
Christ the words ‘ eat ’ and ‘drink’, as modal termsenjoining 
tmxlal operations, .is to relinquish the literal interpretation. 

2 . Law. Of a legacy; contract, etc. f Containing 
provisions defining the manner in which it is to 
take effect. 

1590 Swinburne Testanientsxss'Exc&ptt the condition be 
not conditional! but moduli, for {conditio) and (modus) dob 
great lie differ. Ibid. 290 When the legacy is not conditional, 
hut modall, 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 336 Some think it 
to be a modal Legacy ;.. and. consequently a Legacy of this 
kind ought to be paid before the Mode is fulfilled, i860 
Wharton Law Lex. (ed, a), Modal legacy, a bequest with 
a direction as to the mode in which it is to be applied to the 
legatee’s benefit. 

■ ,8.- ,Mus„ Pertaining. to mode. 

1597 Morley Intrad. Mas.' Annot.,.To this daie could f 
neuer see. .a Long set for 3 hriefes, with that signe, except it 
had either a fighre of three/ or then tread three] modal restes 
sette before it. 1777 SiS W. Jones it rs. hurt. Arts Poems, 
eta 198’ Each of them has a peculiar diaracter^rising from 
the position of the modal note; 1889 W., S. RogKsrao in 
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to apply also to that of ‘ assertory ' judgements. In Kant’s 
classification ’the Categories of modality’ are those of 
possibility and impossibility, existence and non-existence, 
necessity and contingency; the term is coordinate with 
Quantity, Quality, and Relation. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 368/1 These Categories consist of 
four primordial classes: 1. quantity, 2. quality, 3. relation, : 
4. modality; each class containing three Categories. 1884 tr. 
Lotze’s Logic 53 What modality have such sentences as 
these, ‘ will be P', ‘ S ought to be P ’, ' S may be P',\S 
has been P ' ? No one of them affirms reality, but the 
unreal which is past in the last is something quite different 
from that which is permitted, enjoined, or future in the 
others.. .If all these shades of meaning had been taken into 
account, the forms of modality might have been correspond- 
ingly increased in number. 

3 . Civil Law. ‘ The quality of being limited as 
to time or place of performance, or, more loosely, 
of being suspended by a condition ; said of a 
promise* {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Mo&alize (mJu’dabiz), v. rare— 1 . [f. Modal 
a. -f- -IZE.J trans. To render modal. 

1857 A. B. Wilson in Oxford Ess. 113 All dogmatic state- 
ments must be held to be modalized by greater or less pro- 
bability. 

Modally (m<?u-dali), adv. [f. Modal + -ly 2 .] 
In a modal respect; with reference to mode or 
manner. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. n.ix. 130 Gods honour 
and the Kings are not really but onely modally and circum- 
stantially different. 1704 Norris Ideal World 11. i. 21 
Things that are modally distinct, or distinct by a modal 
abstraction, that is, whose distinction is owing [etc.]. 1867 
Froude Short Stud., Spinoza (ed. 2) 232 Therefore because 
things modally distinguished do not qua substance differ 
from one another there cannot be more than one substance 
of the same attribute. 

Modd(e, obs. forms of Mood, Mud. 

Moddel, -der, obs. forms of Model, Mauiher. 
Moddley-coddle, variant of Molly coddle. 
Mode (moud), sb. Also 4 moede; and see 
Mood sb. 2 [In branch I, a. L. modus measure, 
size, limit of quantity, manner, method, musical 
* mode ’ (in late Latin also * mood * in grammar and 
logic), f. W .lndogexmamc*mod- r see Mete 

v.). In branch II, a. F. mode fem., ad. L. modus 
(with change of gender due to the final e) ; the Fr. 
word had in the 16th c, developed the sense of 
‘ fashion and this was adopted into Eng. in the 
17th c. 

The F. mode (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) remained fem. in all 
uses until the 17th c., when the masc. gender was adopted 
for the uses, chiefly technical, that belonged to L. modus. 
For the sense ‘ fashion’ the fem. gender was retained. Sp., 
Pg., and It. have modo (from Latin) manner, etc., moda 
(from Fr.) fashion ; the Fr. word in the latter sense has been 
adopted as G. mode. Da. mode , Sw. mod.] 

I. In senses derived directly from the Latin. 

1 . Mms. a. A kind or form of scale ; a particular 
scheme or system of sounds, (a) In ancient Greek 
music : Each of the scales or sets of sounds, accord- 
ing to one or other of which a piece of music in 
the diatonic style was composed; denoted by 
special names (Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc.) 
and each having a special character attributed to 
it. Sometimes also applied to the scales used in 
other (e. g. Oriental) systems of music. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. i. 20 (Carab. MS.), Musyce 
A damysel of oure hows hat syngeth now lyhtere moedes or 
probasyons now heuyere [orig.nuuc leviores , nunc graviores 
modes], _ 1674 Playford Skill Mus. I. xi. 57 That which 
the Grecians called Mode or Mood, the Latins termed Tone 
or Tune, a 1727 Newton Chronol. Amended i. (1728) 59 He 
[Terpander] was the first who distinguished the modes of 
Lyric music by several names. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind, 
in. vii. I. 297 The Hindi! music appears . . to be systematic 
and refined. They have eighty-four modes, of which thirty- 
six are in general use, and each of which, it appears, has a 
peculiar expression. 1867 Macparren Harmony L 8 In the 
diatonic genus, the Greeks had several modes. 

if) In mediaeval church music: Each of the 
scales {ecclesiastical or Gregorian modes') in which 
Plainsong was composed (derived from and 
named after, but not always corresponding to, the 
ancient Greek ones) ; beginning on different notes 
of the natural scale, and thus having the intervals 
(tones and semitones) differently arranged. Au- 
thentic modes , Plagal modes : see these words. 

172* A. Malcolm Treat. Mus. ix, 563 Authentick and., 
plagal Modes. 178a Burney Hist. Mus. II. 14 The Eight 
Tones or Ecclesiastical Modes. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 296/1 
In what is called the Gregorian Chant there are eight modes, 
or tones.. .The Authentic modes are the Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, and Mixo-Lydian of theantients. 1881 Macfarren 
Counterp. iii. 6 A mode in the mediaival church was a dis- 
tribution of .. notes, .which varied in the order of the tones 
and semitones according to what note was chosen for the 
key-note. 

(1 c ) In modern music ; Each of the two species 
or classes (s major and minor ) of keys, having the 
intervals differently arranged : corresponding re- 
spectively to the Ionian and AEolian ecclesiastical 
modes. Formerly sometimes = Key sb. x 7 b. 

17ZX A. Malcolm Trent. Mus. ix. 274, I would propose 
the Word Mode , to express the melodious Constitution of 
the Octave.. ; and because there are Two Species, let us 
call that with a ftg the greater Mode, and that with a 3 dl 
the lesser Mode. Ibid. 277 The 3 d and 5 th of any Mode or 
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Grove Did. Mus. II. 340 The Modal Sign is usuallyplaced 
after the Clef, like the Time Signature in modern music. 
1903 Westm. Gaz. 27 Nov. 10/2 A great many genuine old 
ballads, some so old as to be modal in form — that is, pre- 
existent to the time of the major and minor scale. 

4 . Logic. Of a proposition : Involving the 
affirmation of possibility, impossibility, necessity, 
or contingency. By some writers used in a wider 
sense, so as to be applicable to any proposition in 
which the predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
subject with any kind of qualification, or which 
contains an adverb or adverbial phrase. Of a 
syllogism : Containing a modal proposition as a 
premiss. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries 22b, And of 
these doo onely approue eight Moodes and laugh at Moodal 
propositions. 1697 tr. Bnrgersdicins his Logic 1. xxviii. 113 
These Enunciations, .are Modal ; because they not only 
denounce the Predicate to agree or disagree with the Subject, 
but also declare the Manner how they both agree and dis- 
agree. 1774 Reid Aristotle’s Logic iv. § 6. (1788) 95 In a 
modal proposition the affirmation or negation is modified. 
1827 Whately Logic ii. in. (ed. 2} 106 A Modal Proposition 
may be stated as a pure one, by attaching the Mode to one of 
the Terms. *870 Jevons Elem. Logic vii. 69 It has long 
been usual to distinguish propositions as they are pure or 
modal. 

5. Gram. a. Of or pertaining to the mood of 
a verb. b. Of a particle: Denoting manner or 
modality. 

1798 Tooke Purley u. (1805) 467 Our language has made 
but small progress compared either with the Greek or with 
the Latin.. even in this Modal and Temporal abbreviation. 
1845 Jelf Grk. Gram. I. § 184 The Modal vowel, which 
signifies the modal relations of the verb, and varies accord- 
ingly. 1880 Expositor XII. 289 Those conjunctive and 
modal particles in which the Greek language is so incom- 
parably rich. 

B. sb. Logic. A modal proposition (see A. 4). 
1725 Watts Logic 11. ii. §4 There is no great need of 
making modals a distinct sort [sc. of proposition]. 1827 
Whately Logic li. hi. (ed. 2) ro8 When a hypothetical 
Conclusion is inferred from a hypothetical Premiss, . . then the 
hypothesis (as in Modals) must be considered as part of one 
of the Terms. 1878 S. H. Hodgson Philos. Reft. I. 368 It 
has the advantage of exhibiting the derivation of the Modals, 
as they are called, from the reflective mode of consciousness 
[etc.]. 

Modalism (moa-daliz’m). [f. Modal + -ism.] 
The Sabellian doctrine that the distinction in the 
Trinity is ‘modal’ only, i. e. that the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit are merely three different 
modes of manifestation of the Divine nature. 

1S59 Schaff Hist. Chr. Ch. (an. 1-3x1) 292 Sabellian 
modalism. 1905 W. Sanday Grit. 4 th Gospel viii. 244 The 
language of Ignatius tends to Modalism. 

Modalist (m/m-dalist). [f. Modal + -ist] 
a. sb. One who holds or professes Modalism. b. 
quasi-®//. = Modaltstio. 

183a I. Taylor Saturday Even, xxviii. 469 The error of 
the Modalists and Sabellians. _ 1897 Expositor Dec. 408 
Passages . .could be understood in a distinctly modalist sense. 

Hence ModalPstic a., of or pertaining to the 
tenets of a Modalist. 

1878 J. Cook Boston Led. Orthodoxy ii. 40 The definition 
gi ven here is not modalistic. 1882-3 Schaff' s Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. II. 1549 The old and generally accepted division 
into dynamic and modalistic Monarchianism. 

Modality (mcdarliti). [ad. med.L. modalitas , 
f. moddlis : see Modal and -ity. Cf. F. modaliti .] 

1 . The quality or fact of being modal. Also, a 
modal quality or circumstance ; the modal attri- 
butes of something ; f a question or point relating 
to mode, manner, or method, and not to substance. 
Now rare. 

ax 6 17 Bayne On Epk. (1658) 144 Liberty in this sense;., 
contingency, necessity, these are modalities agreeing to 
effects, as effects are in order to their second causes. 1647 
M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. 11. iii. 87 Even the temporal 
part of that promise, .was performed exactly in the reality, 
though not in the Modality thereof. 1636 Burton's Diary 
(1828) I. 44 Shall punctilios and modalities and forms, bind 
and tie up a Parliament? 1704 Norris Ideal World 11. x. 
401 We cannot conceive the modality of any substance as 
a Being distinct fromthat substance, ..We cannot conceive 
a circle as a being distinct from extension whose modality 
it is. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIV.474 The resemblance 
takes its colour from the modalities of thought and feeling 
of the artist by whom it is sketched. 

2 . Logic, a. In the scholastic logic, the fact of 
being a_ modal proposition or syllogism. Also,, 
the particular qualification by the presence of which, 
a proposition is rendered modal. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick To Rdr., The modafitie of propo- 
sitions doth explicate the subject or predicate of the pro- 
position wherein it is, 1723 Watts Logic n. ii. § 4 But 
whether the modality be natural, moral, &c. yet in all these 
propositions it_ is the mode is the proper predicate. 1843 
Mill Logic t. iv. § 2 Those distinctions among propositions 
which are said to have reference to their modality. 1870 
Jevons Elem. Logic vii 70 All these assertions are made 
with a different degree of certainty or modality. 

b. In Kantian and subsequent use, that feature 
of a judgement which, is defined by the class in 
which it is placed when judgements are classified 
into problematic, assertory, and apodictic, 

This is a development of the older sense 2 a ; the distinc- 
tive features of * problematical ' and ‘ apodictic ‘ judgements 
being ‘ modalities ' in the earlier sense, the term was extended 
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Key deserve the Name of essential Notes. 1777 Sir W. 
Jones Ess. Imit. Arts Poems, etc. 198 Now a series of 
sounds relating to one leading note is called a mode, or a 
tone, and, as there are twelve semitones in the scale, each 
of which may be made in its turn the leader of a mode, it 
follows that there are twelve modes. 1797 Encycl. Brit , 
(ed. 3) IX. 285/r Major or minor intervals, as they prevail, 
characterize the major or minor mode. 1880 C. H. H. Parry 
in Grove Did. Mus. II. 460 The Dominant major ninth is 
only used in the major mode, the minor ninth in both. 

b. The proportion of a long to a large and to a 
breve; = Mood sbf 3. Obs. exc. Llist. 

1667 Simpson Comp end. Prod. Mus. 14 In former times 
they had four Moods or Modes of measuring Notes. 1782 
Burney_ Hist. Mus. II. 421 The Circle with a point of per- 
fection in the center, thus ®, was the Sign for the greed 
Mode perfect , in which all long notes were equal in duration 
to three of the next shorter in degree. 1880 W. S. Rockstro 
in Grove Did. Mus. II. 340 In the Great Mode Perfect, 
the Large is equal to three Longs. In the Great Mode Im- 
perfect, it is equal to two only. In the Lesser Mode Perfect, 
the Long is equal to three Breves. In the Lesser Mode 
Imperfect it is equal to two. 

1 2. Gram. •*= Mood sb. a 2 . Obs. 

1320 W hitinton Vulg. (1527) 3 Somtyme of the infinytyve 
mode folowynge. 1581 Fulkb va. Confer. n.. (1384) Miij, 
The wordes . .are both the imperatiue mode in the Greeke 
text. X75 x Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 159 Thus have we 
established a variety of modes ; the indicative or declara- 
tive,., the potential [etc.]. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 252/2 

The term Verb comprehends those words in a language 
which are used to indicate the relations of mode or mood. 

3 . Logic. [ = med.L, modus , a rendering of Gr. 
t pottos, introduced by the early commentators on 
Aristotle.] a. = Moon sb. 2 1. 

1332 More Confut. 7 indale in. 290 And thys^ syllogysme 
yf Tyndale wolde fayne wyt in what fygure it Is made : he 
shall fynde it in y" fyrst fygure, & the thyrd mode. 1699 
T. Baker Reft. Learning v. 34 To reduce our . . loose 
reasonings to certain Rules, and make them conclude in 
Mode and Figure. 1774 Reid Aristotle's Logic iii. § 2 Wks. 
II. 694/2 The Mode of a syllogism is determined by the 
Quality and Quantity of the propositions of which it con- 
sists. 1843 Mill Logic 11. ii. § 1 Each figure is subdivided 
into modes, according to what are called the quantity and 
quality of the propositions. 

b. The character of a modal proposition as either 
necessary, contingent, possible, or impossible ; 
each of the four kinds into which modal proposi- 
tions are divided as having one or another of these 
qualities. 

1852 Mansel Aldrich's Logic (ed. 2) 43. 

4 . A way or manner in which something is done 
or takes place ; a method of procedure in any 
activity, business, etc. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor Gold. Grove, Guide Penit. (1836) X56 
The duty itself being once resolved upon, the mode ot doing 
it may easily be found. 1798 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. 
(1837) I. s A regular mode of bringing to an amicable 
adjustment .. any questions which might hereafter arise. 
1794 Paley Evid. (1823! II. 239 A good man will prefer that 
mode, by which he can produce the greatest effect. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 3x0 The mode in which a seisin 
of a rent may be acquired, has been already stated. 1823 
Waterton Wand. S. Anter. 1. i. 88 The only mode then 
that remains is to proceed by water. 1884 F. Temple 
Relat. Relig. <j- Set. vi. (1883) 183 The writer made use of a 
mode of teaching used commonly enough in the Bible. 1900 
L. H. Bailey Bot. 152 When the compartments split inthe 
middle between the partitions, the mode is loculicidal 
dehiscence. 

+ b. Used for 'mode of expression’. Obs. 

1779-81 Johnson L. P., Dryden Wks. II. 385 He who 
writes much will not easily escape a manner, such a recur- 
rence of particular modes as may be easily noted. 

5 . A particular form, manner, or variety (of 
some quality, process, or condition). Now rare 
exc. in uses (e. g. in mode of life ) in which it ap- 
proaches sense 4. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm, iii. 23 If they finde a determi- 
nate intellection of any Modes of Being, which were never 
in the least hinted by their externall or internall senses. 
1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 2ix What modes of sight betwixt 
each wide extreme, The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s 
beam. Ibid. 11. 83 Modes of Self-love the Passions we 
may call. 1738 Johnson Idler No. x r 2 Every mode of 
life has its conveniences. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. xvii. II. 
22 note, The mode of superstition which prevailed in their 
own times. 1791 Boswell Johnson Mar, an. X781, Con- 
descending to trifle in the same mode of conceit. <2x858 
Db Quincey Lang. \Vks. IX. 89 The French language 
. possesses the very highest degree of merit, though not in 
the very highest mode of merit. 1863 Tyndall (title) Heat 
considered as a Mode of Motion. 1888 Miss Brabdon 
Fatal Three i. i, She considered her mode of life intensely 
domestic. 

6. Philos, a. A manner or state of being of 
a thing; a thing considered as possessing certain 
attributes that do not belong to its essence, and 
may be changed without destroying its identity, 
b. An attribute or quality of a substance; ‘an 
accidental determination ’ (J*.). c. In Locke’s use j 
A ‘complex idea* which denotes neither a sub? 
stance nor a relation. Mixed mode ; a ‘mode* 
formed by the combination of different simple 
Ideas ; opposed to simple mode, a mode formed by 
the repetition of the same simple idea. Obs. 

■ X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles IL iv. Proem 3 Finite Ens or 

Being may be distributed into substance or Mode. . .Mode 
is not a complete ens or being, neither is it a mere non- 
! entitle or nothtntr. *678 Ibid. III. 6 Moralitie is a mode 
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Glanvill Sadducismus 143 That a Spirit is not an Accident 
or Mode of Substance, all in a manner profess. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. 11. xii. § 4 Modes, I call such complex Ideas, 
which, however compounded, contain not in them the sup- 
position of subsisting by themselves, but are consider'd as 
Dependances on, or Affections of Substances; such are the 
Ideas signify’d by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Murder. 
X704 Clarke Being 4 Attributes of God Wks. 1738 II. 527 
To suppose that there is no Being, no Substance in the 
Universe, to which these Attributes or Modes of Existence 
are necessarily inherent, is a Contradiction in the very Terms. 
For Modes and Attributes exist only by the Existence of 
the Substance to which they belong. 1725 Watts Logic 1. 
ii. § 3 The next sort of objects which are represented in our 
ideas, are called modes, or manners of being. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Spvwzism (end), Since the mode is not 
really distinct from the substance modified. 1781 Cowper 
Anh-Thelypk. 42 That substances and modes of every kind 
Are mere impressions on the passive mind. 

IX. A direct adoption of mod,F. mode in the 
sense of fashion, prevailing fashion or custom. 

7. A prevailing fashion or conventional custom, 
practice or style; esp, one characteristic of a 
particular place or period. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. v. xxxviii. (1655) I. 233 He is also 
good at Larding of meat after the mode of France. 1645 
Evelyn Diary 8 Feb., Some of our company were flouted 
at for wearing red cloakes, as the mode then was. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 45 The Bannyan and other 
Indian Females after theOriental Mode are seldom visible. 
1667 Milton P. L.i. 474 Gods Altar to disparage and dis- 
place For one of Syrian mode. 17 16 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to C'tess of Mar 21 Nov., They are. .dressed after the 
French and English modes. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
(1841) I. x. 75 It is the mode to live high, to spend more 
thanweget. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev, (1872) III. 11.1.59 There 
are modes wherever there are men. 1841 Catlin N. Amer, 
Ind. (1844) II. lviii. 249 These people, .have much in their 
modes as well as in their manners to enlist the attention. 
1884 W. C Smith Kildrostan 6g We are grown To be 
a sort of dandies in religion, Affecting the last mode, 
b. ? Something fashionable. 

*841 Lady Blessington Idler in France I. v. 66 Oh, the 
misery of trying on a new mode for the first time, and before 
a stranger ! 

8 . Conventional usage in dress, manners, habit 
of life, etc., esp. as observed amongst persons * of 
fashion ’. 

169a R, L’Estrangb Fables i. 2 We are to prefer., the 
Blessings of Providence before., the splendid Curiosities of 
Mode and Imagination. 171* Steele Sped. No. 6 r 4 Is 
there anything so just, as that Mode and Gallantry should 
be built upon exerting ourselves in what is proper and agree- 
able to the Institutions of Justice and Piety among us? 
1789 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 1-554 These sentiments be- 
came a matter of mode. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 19 
Over which the vicissitudes of mode have no sway. 1894 
A. C. Hillier in and Bk. Rhymers' Club 80 We know that 
way they have of old, For it is mode in Opera-land. 

+b. {Man, people') of mode — man etc. of fashion 
(see Fashion sb. 12 b). Obs. 

1676 Ether edge (AY/i?) The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling 
Flutter. 1693 Humours Tenon 28 The man of Mode here in 
Town. 17x1 Addison Sped, No. 119 r 3 If after this we 
look on the People of Mode in the Country, we find in them 
the Manners of the last Age. 17x1 Steele ibid. No. 182 ? 3, 

1 . . had the Satisfaction to see my Man of Mode put into the 
Round-House. 1749 Bolingbroke Patriot King 181 The 
choice spirits of these days, the men of mode in politics. 

f e. One who or that which sets or displays the 
fashion. Obs. 

17x2 Steele Sped. No. 478 T 9 Every one who is con- 
siderable enough to be a Mode. 1818 Lady Morgan 
Auiobiog. (1859) 48, 1 shall send two dressed dolls for the 
two babies, as modes. 

9. The mode l the fashion or custom in dress, 
manners, speech, and the like adopted in society 
for the time being, arch. 

1649 Dk. Newcastle Country Capt. t. ir Wee are governd 
by the mode, as waters by the moone. 1672 Dryden A ssigna - 
tion Prol., But, gentlemen, you overdo the mode. 1697 
— Virgil , Life * 4 b, The Devotion. .was their Interest, and, 
which sometimes avails more, it was the Mode. X706 Addi- 
son Rosamond m. iv, It suits a person in my station T’ 
observe the mode, and be in fashion. 1728 Young Love 
Fame v, The mode she fixes by the gown she wears. 1849 
Saxe Poems , Times 303 Slaves to the Mode, who pinch 
the aching waist And mend God’s image to the Gallic taste. 
*898 Henley Land. Types , Barmaid, Cheaply the mode 
she shadows. 

+ 10, In phrases : In, out of (the) mode, in, out 
of fashion or customary use, esp. in 'polite' 
society; all, muck the mode, said of the object of 
a general bttt usually temporary popularity, Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort, 25 This Tree is now all the mode 
for the Avenues to their Countrey palaces in France. 1669 
Wqrlidgb Syst. Agric, (1681) 173 The white Shock-Rabbit 
of Turkic is.. now become the most in Mode. 167a J. 
Cresset in N. Eng. Hist. $ Gen. Reg. (i86B> XXII, 83 
When they have come to Town, they roust presently be in 
the mode, get fine clothes. X673 Remargues Humours 
Town 3 These things sire set formalities, arid out of Mode. 
« x(S89 . Butlsr (17591 I. joi Nothing can be bad # 
good, But as ’tis in or out of Mode. 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat, 117 Why Tom, you are high in the Mode. 1760 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 7840 VI, 230 If I would finish my 
letter in the mode, I should yet add something that means 
nothing. 1766 Ann. Reg., C horde. 5/a Monsieur de Belleisie 
was then much the mode, being spoken of both at court and 
at Paris. 1773 Golusm. Stoops to Cong. u. i, What do you 
take to be the most fashionable age about town? Some 
time ago, forty was all the mode. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ui. 1 . 408 In a few months experimental science became 
all the mode. 

•j* IX. *= Ala mode 4 . Also atirib . 


1751 MacSparran Diary (1899) 407 A la mode (or mode) 
was a thin, glossy silk, used for hoods, scarfs, &c. 1766 W. 
Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 429, 33S yards figured mode. 
X777 A un. Reg., Chron. 213/1 A black silk mode cloak and 
other apparel. 1795 Edin. Advert. 6 Jam 15/1 A Variety 
of Articles in the Haberdashery line., consisting of Modes, 
..Vellum Modes,. .Sattins, &c. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 
156, I will lay my mode cloak to a brass pin. 1819 J, H. 
Vaux Mem. I. 119, I began my depredations by taking a 
piece of elegant black mode. 1826 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 11. 55 Her close black bonnet of that silk which 
once . . was fashionable, since it is still called mode. 1864 
Cornk, Mag. Aug. 136 She had on a black mode cloak that 
had been her mother's, xgoo Academy 21 July 41/1 Her 
train of soft mode silk, she held up at the back as she 
walked. 

b. ? An article made of this material. 

1847 C. Bronte f. Eyre xviii, Brocaded and hooped petti- 
coats, satin sacques, black modes, lace lappets, &c. 

12. pi. Lace-making : (See second quot.). 

1882 Cole in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 185/2 The use of meshed 
grounds extended [1650-1720], and grounds composed en- 
tirely of varieties o! modes were made. 1882 Caulfeilo & 
Saward Diet. Needlework, Modes, a. term used in Lace 
making to denote the open work Fillings between the thick 
parts of the design. 

1 18. (See quot.) Obs. 

x688 R, Holme A rmoury n. 117/1 Modes, or self coloured 
flowers. 

14b. attrib,, as mode-book, a fashion-book. 
x86x Mrs. H, Wood East Lynne vii, Her head-dress, .was 
like nothing in the mode-book or out of it. 
t XHode, v. Obs. rare. [f. Mode j3.] 

1. trans. or quasi- Axw. a. To put (a person) 
into fashionable clothing, b. To mode it, to 
follow the fashion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. To Rdr. Aijb, In London many of 
the Tradesmen have new Dialects.. .The Taylor is ready to 
mode you into a Rochet, Mandillion [etc.], a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies, Sussex (1662) til. 102 He was accounted.. some- 
what Clownish,, .partly, because he could not mode it with 
the Italians. Ibid., Warwick in. xrg He could not Mode 
it, or comport, either with French ficleness, or Italian pride. 

2. intr. To be or become * the mode \ 

1663 Cup of Coffee 5 Pure English Apes ! ye may, for aught 
I know, Would it but mode, learn to eat spiders too. 
Modee, obs. form of Moody. 

Modefy(e, -fjrshe, obs. ff. Modify, Mudfish. 
Model (mp'del), sb. Forms : 6 modill, 
moddell, 6-7 moddel, 6-8 modell, modla, 7 
moduli, modil, 7-8 modelle, 6- model, [a. 
OF . modelle (mod.F. modil s'), ad. It. modello , dim. 
of mode, ad, L. modus : see Mode sb. From It. or 
Fr. the word has passed into other langs. : Ger. and 
Sw, model l, Du. and Da. model. Cf. Module jA] 
I. Representation of structure. 

+ 1. An architect’s set of designs (plans, eleva- 
tions, sections, etc.) for a projected building ; 
hence, a similar set of drawings made to scale 
and representing the proportions and arrangement 
of an existing building. Also occas. a delineation 
of a ground- plan e.g, of a town, a garden, etc.). Obs. 

X575 Gascoigne Posies, Herles 173 And I shall well my 
sillie selfe content, To come alone vnto my louely Lorde, 
And vnto him. .To tel some, .reasonable worae,Ot Hollaiides 
state, the which I will present, In Cartes, in Mappes, and 
eke in Models made. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Pompeins 
(1595) 695 Pompey liked exceedingly well the Theater., and 
drew a modell or platforroe of it to make a statelyer then 
that in Rome. x$8x Sidney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 33 The 
same man, as soone as hee might see those beasts well 
painted; or the house wel in moddel, should straightwaies 

f row without need of any description, to a iudicial compre- 
ending of them, c 1582 T. Digges in A rchieologia XI, 228 
The proportion of the fludgates and capestainas. .shall in 
modell bee allsoe sett downe. X597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. xii. 
142 When we meane to build, We first suruey the Plot, 
then draw the Modell. x6ox Sir W- Cornwallis Ess. ii. 
xl. 1x631) 166 Cottages maybe built without modelles, not 
pallaces. 16x7-18 W. Lawson New Orch. 4 Gard. (1623) 
Pref., The Stationer hath, .bestowed much cost and care in 
hauing the Knots and Models by the best Artizan cut in 
great varietie. 1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (end), So I haue 
made a Platforme of a Princely Garden, Partly by Precept, 
Partly by Drawing, not a Modell, but some generall Lines 
of it. 1639 [see Platform 2], 1714 Swift Pres. St. Affairs 
Wks. 1755 II, 1, 205 When a building is to be erected, the 
model may be the contrivance only of one head. 
fig. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. iii, 48 Will it serue for any 
Model] to build mischiefe on ? x6xx Tourneur A tk. Trag. 
11. ii, My plot still rises According to the Modell of mine 
owne desires. 

b. transf, A summary, epitome, or abstract; 
tbe * argument’ of a literary work. Obs. 

a 1626 Bacon Let. to T. Matthewm SpeddingZyfc 4 Lett. 
(7870) IV. 133 Of this, when you were here, I shewed you 
some model, a. 1627 Middleton Want. Beware Wont, v. L 
107 The actors that this model here discovers Are only four. 
a 1649 Winthrof* New. Eng. (1826) II. 231 That treatise 
about arbitrary government, which he first tendered to the 
deputies in a model, and finding it approved by some, and 
silence in others, he drew it up more at large. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) III. 45, 1 have now. .given 
you the. . unformed rudiments of our Britannic constitution. 
And here I deliver to you my little model of the finished 
construction thereof, 

+ c. A description of structure. Obs. 

*578 T. Digges in L ; Pigges Promt. Everlasting To Rdr. 
Mi J founde a description. or Modill of the world and 
situation of Spheres Coslestial and Elementare according to 
the doctrine of Ptolome. Ibid,, But in this our age one 
rare wit te . . hath by long studie, . . deliuered anew Theoricke, 
1 or model of tbe world, shewing that the earth resteth not 
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in the Center of the whole world, but only in the Center of 
tbys our mortal world. 

2. A representation in three dimensions of some 
projected or existing structure, or of some material 
object artificial or natural, showing the propor- 
tions and arrangement of its component parts. 
Working model, one so constructed as to imitate 
the movements of the machine which it represents. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 221 Menelaus with fiftie ships, sent 
him only one, with the models of the o' her in clay, to colour 
his perjury. 1662 Pepys Diary 30 July, Cooper. . begun his 
lecture upon the body of a snip, which my having of 
a modell in the office is of great use to me, and very pleasant 
and useful it is. 1665 Moxon tr. Vignola (1702) 76 if they 
were all cut out, and placed one above another . .you would 
. . have the Model of a true pair of Stairs. 1676 T. Miller 
Compl. Modellist 1 When you go to raise the Model of 
any Ship or Vessel, you must in the first place know the 
Length of her Keel [etc.]. 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. 

Exod. xxv. 9. 483 The Hebrew word Tabnit . . signifies 
a Structure, or Building; which cannot be better expressed 
than by the word Model, which he now saw of the House 
he was to erect. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 30 
Prometheus, who.. is feigned by the poets to have first 
formed Man ; that is to say, formed the Model of a Man by 
the help of water and earth, and then stole fire from the 
sun to animate the Model. 1766 tr. Hasselquist's Voy. 
Levant 149 They, .force them to buy. .models of the grave 
of Christ. 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 96 The 
university’s collection of mechanical and philosophical 
models. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni. Countries I. 192 A 
model of William Tell stands opposite another of his son. 
They are formed of wood. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 73 
A dozen angry models jetted steam. 1850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Mouast. Ord. (1863) 149 At his feet is a small model of 
a hill. 1875 Encycl. Brit. III. 833/2 Mr. Brunei had com- 
pleted a working model of certain machines for constructing 
..blocks. 

b. fig. Something that accurately resembles 
something else ; a person or thing that is the like- 
ness or ‘ image ’ of another ; esp. in little model , a 
thing that represents on a small scale the structure 
or qualities of something greater. Obs. exc. colloq, 
or dial, in the (very) model of. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. ii. 28 Thou dost consent In some 
large measure to thy Fathers death, In that thou seest thy 
■wretched brother dye, Who was the modell of thy Fathers 
life. X602 — Ham. v. ii. 50, I had my fathers Signet in my 
Purse, Which was the Modell of that Danish Seale. 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars iv. xxxiv, Seeing Lundy that so faire 
doth stand,. .This little modell of hisbanish’d Land. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 21 Delighted ias the Father in 
his Childe) in this new modell of himselfe.. 1663 Bp. Patrick 
Parab. Pitgr. xv. (1687) 131 These quiet places are the 
resemblances of the serene regions above, and little models 
of Heaven. 1824 Hogg Conf. Sinner 138 The likeness to 
my late hapless young master is so striking, that I can 
hardly believe it to be a chance model. 1899 Crockett 
Little Anna Mark lii. (1900) 438 He minds me of Sir James 
— the very model of Sir James. 

c. An archetypal image or pattern. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1337 When shall I.. Gaze on 
creation’s model in thy breast Unveil'd, nor wonder at the 
transcript more? 1785 Reid Intell. Powers 421 Every 
work of art has its model framed in the imagination. 

“t* 3. A mould ; something that envelops closely. 
*593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. ii. 153 Nothing can we call our 
own but Death, And that small Modell of the barren Earth, 
which serues as Paste and Couer to our Bones. 1599 — 
Hen. V, n. Prol. _ 16 O England: Modell to thy inward 
Greatnesse, Like little Body with a mightie Heart, 
f 4. A small portrait. Hence confused with 
Medal. Obs. 

1622 Malvnes Anc. Law-Merch, 356 Modells or Medalia 
to be wortie by the said hundreth persons of the societie, 
and the Masters of counting houses. 162 6 Boyle in Lis- 
more Papers (1886) II. 190, I receaved. .a chayn, and the 
kings picture or moduli of gowld fastened to the chayn of 
gold. 1658 Walton Life Donne led. 2) 91 That model of 
Gold of the Synod of Dort, with which the States presented 
him at his last being at the Hague. 

5. An object or figure made in clay, wax, or the 
like, and intended to be reproduced in a more 
durable material. + Also, rarely , a sketch or study 
made for a painting. 

*686 Aglionby Painting Ilhtstr. Explan. Terms, Model. 
Is any Object that a Painter works by, either after Nature, 
or otherwise;. but most commonly it signifies that which 
Sculptors,. Painters, and Architects make to Govern them- 
selves by in their Design. 169S Dryden Dttfresnoy's Art 
Paint ingVrtt 44 To make a Sketch, or amore perfect Model 
of a Picture, is in the language of Poets, to draw up the 
S.cenary of a Play. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. VIII. 456/1 He 
[i e, the mould maker] then pours the semi-fluid around and 
over the [clay] model until the upper part has the designed 
thickness. 1856 Eng.Cycl., Biogr. II. 929 flax man), The 
contents of his studio included nearly all his working 
models, casts of all his chief works, &c. 

6 . Plastering. A tool for moulding a cornice, 
having a pattern in profile which is impressed 
upon the plaster by working the tool backwards 
and forwards. Cf. Mould. 

* 8*5 J- Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 606 Plastering. The 
tools of the plasterer consist of. .rules called straight-edges ; 
and wood models, ibid., The models or moulds are for 
running plain mouldings, cornices, &c. 1842 G wilt A rchit. 
8 2233. 

II. Type of design. 

7. Design, structural type ; style of structure or 
form 5 pattern, build, make. a. of material struc- 
tures,, 

*597 Hooker fed, Pol. v. xiv. § 1 A fault no lesse 
grieuous, . . then if some King should build his mansion 
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house by the modell of Salomons palace. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 46 This 'Town is. .built very stately at 
the Italian model. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, India P, 107 
These Vessels that are for this Voyage are huge unshapen 
things, and bear both the Name and Model of their old 
Junks. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer led. a). Putney.. has a church 
after the same model with that of Fulham. 1829 1. Taylor 
Enthus. iii. (1867) 55 Each of his works is perfect, both in 
model and in movement. 

b. of immaterial thing’s, systems, institutions, etc. 
In the 17th and 18th _c. often in new models denoting a 
remodelling of some institution, etc. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierces Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 43 Such 
a new-devised modell, as nener Sun saw before.. .Old Archi- 
lochus and Theon were but botchers in their rayling faculty. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. it. § 10 It was now easy . . to 
suggest, .that here was an entire new Model of Government 
in Church and State. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. L § 45. 
S3 That new Modle of Ethicks, which hath been obtruded 
upon the world, .is no Ethicks at all. 1723 De Foe Compl. 
Eng. Gent. (1890) 22 Exactly after the modelle of the 
Common-wealth of Rome. 1747 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 
II. 331 This new Modelle of Things has quite corrupted the 
very Soul of Naval Affairs. 17S9 Robertson Hist. Scot. 
vhi. Wks. 1851 II. 239 Such acts as. .paved the way for a 
full and legal establishment of the presbyterian model. 1764 
Foote Mayor ofG. 11. Wks. 1799 1. 176 He will put us into 
the model of tne thing at once. 1874 Green Short . Hist. 
viii. § 5- 508 The new faith. . borrowed from Calvin its model 
of Church government. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 51 
Limited in size, after the traditional model of a Greek state. 

e. The {New) Model (Hist.) ; the plan for the 
reorganization of the Parliamentary army, passed 
by the House of Commons in 1644 - 5 . 

1643 Cromwell Let. to Fairfax 4 June in Carlyle Lett, 
tf Sp., That you would be pleased to make Captain Rawlins 
..a Captain of Horse. He has been so before; was 
nominated to the Model. 1645 Whitelocke Mem. 10 Jan., 
The commons . .debated about the new model of the army. 
Ibid, 5 Feb., Debate about the ordinance for the new model. 
Ibid. 2 Apr., The new model was by them [rr. the king’s 
party] in scorn called the new noddle. 

+ 8 . Scale of construction ; allotted measure ; the 
measure of a person’s ability or capacity. Ohs. 
(Cf. Module sb. 1 , 1 b.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 19 An Errour ordinarie 
with Counsellors of Princes, that they counsell their Maisters 
according to the modell of their owne mind and fortune. 
*620 R. Carpenter Conscinnable Christian (1623) 39 Hauing 
. .spoken. . (according to the modell of time allotted for me to 
spealce, and you to heare) of the reall religious practice [etc.]. 
1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 301 We are farre from appoint- 
ing ignorant persons to be Iudges of that which exceedeth 
their modill and skill. 1623 Bacon Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 
427 Of this I may giue onely this Aduice, according to my 
small Modell. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxiv. 130 Thus 
much (considering the modell of the whole worke) is suffi- 
cient. 1662 Hibbert Body Div. 1, 206 Shall any reduce and 
shrink up the thoughts and wayes of God to their narrow 
and straitned model ? 1673 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. i. 278, 

I tell you the Ignorant and Carnal sort of Priests and Fryers 
did each, man talk according to his Model, and so do all 
Sects. 

+ b. Compass, extent of space. Obs. 

? a 1600 in Lyly's Wks. (1902) II I. 493 The thundringe God 
whose all-embracinge powre Circles ye modell of this 
spatious rounde. 

9. Of a violin, viol, etc. : Curvature of surface. 

1836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 266 The instruments by 

the three Amati are rather higher, or less flat, in the model, 
than those of Straduarius. 1848 J. Bishop Otto's Violin i. 
(1875; 4 The even side [of the wood for the violin’s back or 
belly] is then Smoothed and the model traced on it. 

III. An object of imitation. 

10. A person, or a work, that is proposed or 
adopted for imitation ; an exemplar. 

1639 N. N. tr. Du Ztosq’s Compl. Woman 1. Eivb, The 
desire we have to become like to some goodly model. 1693-4 
Gibson in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 217, I had a letter 
last night from Dr. Parsons, with a fresh request to send 
him down a [sc. history of a] Countie finished, from whence 
he might take a model to adjust his own materials. 1714 
Gay Let. to Lady 31, 1 then resolved some model to pursue, 
Perused French critics, and began anew. . 1734 tr. Rollin' s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. v. 156 Which young officers 
should propose to themselves as a model. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. 111. ii, Models may form our taste as critics, but 
do not excite us to be authors. 1838 Emerson Addr,, 
Cambridge , Mass. Wks. (Bohn) II, 202 Imitation cannot 
go above its model. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI, 213 The 
system., served, .as a model for the policy of Rome under 
the emperors. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (18761.IV. xix. 
4x9 [The Church] of Rouen, we are told being his special 
and immediate model. 

11. A person, or, less frequently, a thing, that 
serves as the artist's pattern for a work of painting 
or sculpture, or for some portion of such a work ; 
spec, a person whose profession it is to pose for 
artists and art-students. 

1691 Emilianne's Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 391 [She] 
commonly serv’d for a Model to the Limners of the 
Academy. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., In the academies, 
they give the term model to a naked man, disposed in 
several postures, i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun ii, One of 
those living models.. whom artists convert into saints or 
assassins, according as their pictorial purposes demand. 1891 
Kipling Light that Failed vii. (1900) 159 But remember, old 
man, she isn’t a woman; she’s iny model ; and be careful. 

b . transf. A woman who is employed in a 
draper’s or milliner’s shop to exhibit to customers 
the effect of articles of costume by attiring herself 
in them. 

1904 Books of to-day May 3 One of the models of the 
establishment came gracefully towards me. 
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12. A person or thing eminently worthy of imita- 
tion ; a perfect exemplar of some excellence. 

1788 Anna Seward Lett. (i8ix) II. 104 A. man [sc. Johnson] 
who, hating dissenters of all denominations, held up the 
writings of Clarke and the life of Watts as models of 
perfection. 1794 Paley Evid. n. ii. (1817) 60 The Lord’s 
Prayer is a model of calm devotion. 1803 N. Nicholls 
Remin. in Corr. w, Gray (1843) 43 Mr. Gray thought the 
narrative of Thucydides the model of history. 1868 Swin- 
burne Blake 16 Their vivid and vigorous style is often a 
model in its kind. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Indent xi. 211 
Models of pure and noble conduct. 

13. colloq. in pi. = ‘model dwellings’ (see 14 ). 

1887 Pall MallG. 5 Oct. 4/2 The parish has gone down., 
and the building of the ‘models ’ has not made it better. 1896 
Daily Chron, 25 Aug. 5/6 The ordinary streets and the 
smaller models, which make up the bulk of the Ghetto, as 
we find it in Whitechapel [etc.]. 1900 Daily News 25 Oct. 

3/4 The overcrowding per acre caused by ‘ models ’ was just 
as unhealthy as overcrowding per room. 

IV. 14. + a. = Module 1 . Obs. 

1398 Haydocke tr. Lomatius 1. 89 But because Vitruvius 
measured! this order by models, I purpose likewise to keepe 
the same course, making the diameter of this columne at 
the base, to consist of two models, whose height with the 
base and Capitell shal be fourteene models. 1663 Moxon tr. 
Vignola (1702) To Rdr., Our Author to avoid that, .certain 
uncertainty hath reduc’d all his measure, to a convenient 
and universal measure, which is called by the Name of 
a Model [It. modulo] : The invention whereof hath made 
the whole Art of Architecture very easie. 1706111 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey). 

b. = Modillion. Obs. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 39 The Models in the Cornishes 
may be just over the middle of the Column. 

V. 15. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive, pass- 
ing into adj . : Serving or intended to serve as a 
model; suited to be a model, exemplary, ideally 
perfect, ‘ pattern ’. 

Model lodging-house : originally, one of a number of 
lodging-bouses, established c 1 840-5 by various philanthro- 
pists and placed under regulations intended to secure the 
comfort and the orderly conduct of the inmates ; the designa- 
tion was afterwards applied by the proprietors of large 
lodging-houses to their own establishments, often of a very 
low class. Model dwellings : in London and elsewhere, 
certain large buildings divided into fiats for working-class 
tenants, intended to supply better arrangements for sanita- 
tion and comfort than are obtainable at equally low rent in 
the same neighbourhoods. 

1844 Marg. Fuller Worn. igth C. (1862) 31 Lectures on 
some model-woman of bride-like beauty and gentleness. 
1847 Hluitr , Loud. News 23 Jan. 61 Model Lodging House 
in St. Giles’s. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , A hility Wks. 
(Bohn) II.3S Sir Kenelm Digby. .was a model Englishman. 
1837 Kingsley Two Years Ago Introd. (1801) I, 22 There’s 
my lord’s . . model cottages, with more comforts in them, 
saving the size, than my father’s house had. i860 A ll Year 
Round No. 57. 161 A mill-owner, whose mill, I was assured, 
was a model one. 1883 Public Opinion 9 Jan. 32/1 A model 
Bishop of London is. .more easily imagined than discovered. 
1891 Tablet 2 May 694 How did so model a youth get on 
at the University? 1891 M. Williams Later Leaves 369 
In the case of many cleared areas, . . model dwellings have 
been erected for the accommodation of the persons displaced. 

b. simple attrib., chiefly with reference to the 
life-models employed by artists, as in model-day , 
-stand, -throne. Also objective, as model maker. 

1873 W. Morris in Mackail LifeuZgd) 1. 301, Ikeepitup, 
dreading the model day like I used to dread Sunday. 1881 
Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 53 Figure, Image-Maker... 
Model Maker. 1899 Morrow Bohem. Paris 43 They placed 
the helpless M. Haidor on the model-stand. 1898 Watts- 
Dunton Aylwin viii. ii, A.. burly woman, . .standing on 
the model-throne between two lay figures. 

e. .Special comb. : model-drawing, in art- 
teaching, that branch or stage of study which 
consists in drawing in perspective from solid 
figures; model-room, a room for the storage or 
exhibition of models of machinery and the like. 

1829 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 103 A Model 
Room for the Jacksonian Professor. 1843 J. B. Williams 
(title) A manual for teaching model-drawing from solid 
forms. 

Model (mgdel), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F, 
modeler, Sp., Pg. modelar, It. modellare.) 

+ 1 . trans. To present as in a model or outline; 
to portray or describe in detail. Also with forth , 
out. Obs. 

1604 Drayton Moses in Map of Miracles n. 57 Afflicted 
London, . . When thy affliction seru’d me for a booke, 
Whereby to modell Egipts miserie. a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems (1656) 185 Cease dreames, . . To modell 
forth the passions of to morrow, a 1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. 
vii, iii. 11821) 327 Our Saviour, when he models out religion 
to them, points them out to something fuller of inward life 
and spirit. 

+ b. To frame a model or theory of the struc- 
ture of. Obs, 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 79 When they come to model 
Heav’n And calculate the Starrs. 

2. To produce or fashion in clay, wax, or the 
like (a figure or imitation of anything). 

1663 Phil. Trans. I. 99 Having an extraordinary address 
in modelling the Figures. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
A need. Paint. (1786) IV, 205 Michael . . began by modelling 
small figures in clay, to show his skill, 1771 Bp. Horne 
Disc. Great, Man Wks. 1818 II. 9 He moulded or modelled 
him (rr. man] as a potter doth. 1847 Emerson Poems, To 
Rhea. Wks. (Bohn) I, 403, I make this maiden an ensample 
To Nature, . .Whereby to model ne * er races, Statelier forms, 
and faker faces. 


MODELESS. 

absol. 1838 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakf.-t. ii. (1859) 24, 

I rough out my thoughts in talk as an artist models in clay. 
jig. 1641 Milton Reform, ii. 45 But by what example 
can they shew that the form of Church Discipline must be 
minted and modell’d out to secular pretences ? 

3. To give shape to ; to frame, fashion (usually, 
an immaterial object, or a document, argument, 
etc.), f To model out : to produce (an expression 
of countenance) by studied effort. 

1623 Purchas Pilgrims II. x. xiv. 1848 The Mother .. 
played a womans part, shed teares,. .modeld out a deiected 
Countenance, and.. made an impression in them of her inno- 
cencie. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) I, 53, I forthwith 
began to model a different conversation for the lady, think- 
ing . . that I had been mistaken in her character. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 382 Articles were only minutes., 
and ought to be so modelled.. as to make them effectual. 
1883 hlanck. Exam. 16 June 5/3 Budgets .. modelled too 
much on. .free-trade principles. 

+b. To plan out, put into preliminary shape. Obs. 
1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 71 Having model’d but not 
finish’d them the ‘Lives’] at Rome he afterwards 
resum’d the work in his own country. 

C. To mould or assimilate in form to, 

1683 Brit. Spec. 39 The Words which they received, .seem 
much to be modelled to that Dialect. 1903 Contemp. Rev. 
Mar. 357 The sea-shell models to its form the wandering 
fish that dwells therein by choice. 

f d. To model into, to bring into (a particular 
shape). Obs. 

011704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 I. 16 Some 
modell’d them [i.e. Satires] into a purposed form to act at 
the end of their Comedies, a 1817 T, Dwight Trav. New 
Eng., etc. (1821) II. 149 It is impossible for a brook of this 
size to be modelled into more diversified, or more delightful, 
forms. 

e. To form (something) after a particular model. 
Usually const, after, on, upon. 

1730 Hist. Litteraria I. 437 He was ordered either to 
suppress them, or to model them according to the Plan that 
was prescribed to him. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit, (1867) 
130 The earliest writers of France had modelled their taste 
by the Greek. _ 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. xn. iii. II. 655 
He modelled his court on that of Nfidir Shah. 188a Hins- 
dale Garfield Educ. 11. 302 Each new college is modelled 
after the older ones. 1898 Bodley France II, m. iv, 181 
Parliamentary institutions primarily modelled on the 
English pattern. 

f 4. To organize (a body of men, a community, 
a government, etc.). Obs. 

1654 Fuller Two Serm. 12 Were they all connected into 
one Body, .. summed up arid modelled in one Corporation. 
a x£6i — Worthies, Wales (1662) iv. 8 Wales., was not 
modelled into Shires, .till the raign of K. Henry the eighth. 
1674 Baker Chron., Chas. II (an. 165.9) 660 They propose 
first, to have the Army setled and modelled in a way of 
Unity before they determined upon the Government. 1678 
Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. n. xvi, § 2 (1699) 21 5 
They having been modelled in an Army, and taken in the 
Field fighting, .they behoved to be judged by the Military 
Law. 1693 Humours Town 41 There’s not a Trader .. but 
lias his share in Modelling the Government, a 1715 Burnet 
Own Time (1724) I. 421 The design was to keep tip and 
model thearmynow raised. 1724 R. Fiddes Morality Pref. 
63 God, who founded human society, may model it as he 
pleases, 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 101/2 Solon. . 
being asked, What city was best modeled ? he answered, 
That, where those who are not injured are no less ready to 
prosecute .. offenders than those who are. 1842 J. Aiton 
Domest, Econ. (.837) 323 The whole power of instituting and 
modelling parishes was at one time entirely ecclesiastical, 
f b. To classify, arrange in a system. Obs. 

1727 Threlkf.ld Stirpes Hibernicse Pref., He [Boerhaave] 
has concisely modelled plants according to method. 

1 5. To train or mould (a person) to a particular 
mode of life or living ; also, to make a tool of. Obs. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. v. v. (1848) 316 Those whom their 
nearness to Him, or their Employments, make the con- 
spicuous and exemplary Persons, being thus model’d, their 
Relations and Dependants will quickly be so too. 1666 in 
roth Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 24 By their too 
powevfull perswasions to modell him to their designes. 1673 
0 . Walker Educ, 1. ii. 24 One. .who may continually attend 
the Child, . . model his manners, and preserve him from 
danger. 1701 Farquhar Sir H. Wildair it, i, ’Tis an in- 
supportable toil, though, for women of quality to model 
their husbands to good breeding. 1734 tr. R oilin' s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) IX. 203 Be modelled him, and instructed 
him fully in all that it was necessary to do or say. 

1 6 . To plan, machinate. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1723 Pope Odyss. x. 339 Each friend you seek in yon en- 
closure lies,. . Think 1 ’st thou by wit to model their escape ? 

7, intr. Of the portions of a drawing in progress : 
To assume the appearance of natural relief. 

18.. F. Fowler Charcoal Drawing 44 (Cent.), The face 
now begins to model and look round. 

Modeless (mdvdles), a. Also 6 moodelesse. 
[f. Mode sb. + -less.] 

f 1. Unmeasured. Obs. (Frequent in Greene.) 
1380-3 Greene Mamillia I. Wks. (Grosart) II, 17 Nor to 
shewe himselfe such a moodelesse Aminius, to say all were 
Criples, because he found one halting. 1587 — - Cards 
of Fancie ibid. IV. n Vsing suche mercilesse crueltie to his 
forraine enimies, & such modelesse [1593, A 4, moodlesse] 
rigour to his natiue citizens. 

2. In mystical use : Having no ‘mode’ or specific 
determination. 

1836 R, A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. vi. viii. 323 note. 
The sons are utterly dead to self, in hare modeless love. 
1863 T, F. Knox tr. Life JI.Suso 31 The modeless abyss of 
the divine essence. 

Hence Mo’delessness. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1860) IT. x. i. 150 The con- 
trast lies, with her, not between Finite and Infinite, .be- 
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MODERATE, 


MODE LIAR. 

tween mode and modelessness,.. but simply between God 
and Self. 

j| Modeliar (modedyar). Ceylon. [Tamil mu- 
daliyar, 1 an honorific plural from mudali a chief’ 
(Yule).] A head-man, chief; a chief military 
officer. Grand modeliar , a commander in chief. 

1662 J. Davies tr. M ana els lo' s Trav. 1x2 The Portuguez . . 
made no difficulty to confer upon him the office of Grand 
Modeliar of Candy. . . Grand Modeliar, that is, Constable 
of the King dome of Candy. 1840 J. Forbes ii Yrs. in 
Ceylon 116 On. our arrival at Avisavelle, the Modeliar in- 
formed us that [etc.]. 1845 Encycl. Metrop t XVI. 451/1 The 
chief military officer in each Desaveny was the Modelyar. 
Ibid, 452/1 The frequent collision of the civil and military 
authorities, the Korales and Modelyars. 

Modelist (mp-delist). In quots. modellist. 
[f. Model sb. + - 1 ST ] A maker of models. 

1676 T. Miller [title) The Compleat Modellist : shewing 
The true and exact way of Raising the Model of any Ship 
or Vessel, small or great, either in Proportion, or out of 
Proportion. 1825 Hogg Q, Hynde 1. 28 Come, modellist, 
thy toil renew — Such scene shall never meet thy view 1 

T Modelize, 06s. [f. Model sb. +• -ize. 

Cf. Modulize.] 

1. trans. To frame or construct according to a 
model ; to give a particular shape to ; to model, 
frame; to organize. Also ref, 

1605 Shf.ltom in Verstegan Dec. Inlell. To Author, Thy 
curious nation . . all that was rare or strange I n forrain lands, ■ 
at home did modetlize. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclvs. xxiii. 86 
He who ere Time was, yet Knew all things, and now 
Modellized fitt,. Sees with a carefull Eye. 1650 Merchant 
Adv. of Newcastle (Surtees) 162 To.modilise an acte for 
restrayningeof the bretheren from taking apprentices. 1659 
G auden Tears Ck, iv. v. 426 Which, .some silly Saints and 
devout bunglers will undertake to manage and modelize 
beyond their line and measure. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc’s Trav. 387 Some amongst them . . civilized the rest, 
and modelized the government. 1716 M. Davies Atkeu. 
Brit. III. Diss. Pkysick 30 The learned Protestant Anti- 
quarian Bochard, and the erudite Popish Bishop Dan. 
Huetius, . .agree entirely, that Apollo was modeliz’d by the 
Ethnicks upon the Platform of Phut. 1771 Luckombe 
//lit. Print 400 The Germans have a ragged r,.. which, in 
modelizing their letters to the present shape, they have 
castrated. 18x0 Splendid Follies II. 196 Her impatient hus- 
band was reproving her stupidity . for Milford would fain 
have modelized her. 

2. To symbolize. 

1623 C. Brooke On Sir Arthur Chichester Poems (1872) 
237 Her outward accions modelized her minde. 

Hence Mo'delized ppl. a,, modelled, shaped; 
Mo’delizing ppl. a., formative. 

1599 B, Jonson Fv. Man out of Hum. in. i, For the more 
modelizing or enamelling, or rather diamondizlng of your 
subiect. 1688 R. Holme Armory iv. xiL (Roxb.) 475/2 
Their gods, made of little Modellized stones or mettle. 1716 
M. Davies A then. Brit , II. 18 He had a Modellizing, . .or 
an Approving Hand in all his Royal Letters, Commissions 
[etc.]. 1810 Splendid Follies III. 87 The enlightened Chris- 
tian, who, hut for the modelizing hand of science, which 
fashioned him in his cradle, had been thy [the negro’s] equal. 

Modelled (mfrdeld), ppl. a. [f. Model v. + 

1. Shaped or organized after a particular or de- 
sirable model : frequently with qualifying adverb. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. 1. (1632) 9 0 would I could 
my Father's cunning vsel And soules into well-modul'd 
Clay infuse ! 1670 Penn Case Liberty Cause. 30 We are 
not such model'd Christians, as they coercively would have 
us. 1679 in Wodrow Hist. Suff. Ch. Scot. (1722) II. 60 The 
Lord Macdonald. a professed Papist, with a modelled Army 
..hath remained in Arines, 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. 
Ind.'Vjj Their vigilant, and wisely Model’d Government. 
1704 J. Blair in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Anier. Col. Ch. 

I. iq 8 He.. would keep a Standing modell’d militia in con- 
stant pay. 1863 ‘ Out da ’ Held in Bondage (1870) 3 Broad 
chest, and splendidly modelled arm. 1887 R us kin Prieterita 

II. 60 A beautiful ly modelled forehead. 189s Mrs. B. M. 
Choker Village Tales (i8g6) 21 Her two modelled arms, 
jingling with copper bangles. 

2. Executed in relief. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek, 1458/1 A modeled map of a 
country 200 miles square. 

Modeller (mp'delw). [f. Model v. + -er 1 .] 
One who models (in any sense of the vb.) or 
makes models, esp. one who forms models in clay, 
plaster, wax, or the like. Also Jig. 

1603 Florid Montaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 79 Philosophy (as. a 
former of judgements, and modeler of customes) shall be his 
princrpall lesson. 1692 Wood Atk. Qxon. II. xoi He., 
became, .a great proposal maker, and modeller of state, and 
publisher of several seditious Pamphlets. 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No, 414 r 5 Our great Modellers of Gardens have 
their Magazines of Plants to dispose of. 1791 Smkaton 
F.dystoue L. § 69 A competent draughtsman and an excel- 
lent modeller. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 465 
The modeller and the mould-maker, whose occupations are 
very distinct branches of the art. The modeller has great 
scope for the exertion of natural and acquired ability, taste, 
and ingenuity. 1837 Rep. Roy » Mint App. 6 The office of 
a modeller should be established, and I should humbly sub- 
mit that he might be chosen from among the most celebrated 
of our Royal Academicians. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppf, II. 
313/t The. .formative skill of the modeller [in clay]. 

Modelling (mp'delirj), vbl. sb. [f. Model v. 
+ -INO k], 

+ 1. The action of drawing or projecting plana. 
Obs. rare— 1 . (The word may possibly be the 
ppl. adj, used absol. « ‘ modellers’.) 

iS8i_ Mulcastkr Positions v. (1887) 35 Whose vse fir. of 
Drawingl all modelring, all matheinutikes, all manuaries do 
finde and confess® to be so notorious and so oeedefull. 


2. fig. The action of bringing (anything) to a 
desired or desirable form or condition. 

<21633 Binning Serm. (1845)486 That constant, .rule, which 
the Lord gives concerning the modelling and carriage of 
the armies of His people in all their wars. 1671 Milton 
Samson, Of Tragedy, In the modelling, .of this Poem.. the 
Antients and Italians are .. follow’d, as of much more 
authority. 1676 Towerson Decalogue 431 Pie who invests 
another person . . should have the modelling of his own 
grant 172a Wodrow Hist. Stiff. Ch. Scott. II. 277 The 
Council's Letter . . contains some other Things anent the 
Modelling of the Justices of the Peace. 1749 Mrs-Delanv 
in Life <*j- Corr. 1x861) II. 513 She is a fine lively girl, but 
wants a good deal of modelling. 

3. The action or art of making models ; the art 
of constructing representations of things in clay, 
wax, plaster, or the like ; spec, the art of 
making a model in clay or wax to be copied in 
more permanent materials by the sculptor or 
founder. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 84 They are very expert in 
carving and modeling. 1856 Eng. Cycl., Biogr. II. 163 
Chantrey .. therefore turned his attention to modelling in 
clay. 1860 Our Eng. Home 167 These beautiful modellings 
and. arboresque chasings. 1872 J, Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Qomm. 351 Associated with and dependent upon casting is 
another new handicraft, called modelling. 1873 Knight 
Did. Meek. 1458/1 The largest attempt at geographical 
modeling was by Mr. Wyld. 
b. transf. 

1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 90/2 A new school of taxi- 
dermists, with new methods, whose aim is to combine a 
knowledge of anatomy and modelling with taxidermic tech- 
nique, are now coming to the front, and the next generation 
will discard all processes of ‘ stuffing ’ in favour of modelling. 

4. Art. The representation of solid form in 
sculpture ; transf. the representation of material 
relief and solidity in painting. 

1874 Symonds Sk. Italy Cf Greece (1898) I. viii. 134 An 
ideal Roman head, with the powerful square modelling. 
1884 H. Wallis in Athenaeum 8 Nov. 599/2 The drapery 
also has ail his careful elaboration and accurate modelling. 
1889 Academy 25 May 365/1 The modelling in the numerous 
portraits . . is painstaking rather than really firm or expres- 
sive of the structure beneath. 

5. attrib., as modelling-day , -wax ; modelling- 
board, a board used in loam-moulding to give 
shape to the mould (Knight Did. Meek. 1875 ); 
modelling loft; = mould-loft (Ogilvie 1882 ); 
modelling-plane, a short plane used in planing 
rounded surfaces (Knight) ; modelling-stick, 
-tool, tools used by modellers in clay or wax. 

1886 Encycl. Brit, XXI. 571/1 Over this iron skeleton 
well-tempered ’‘modelling-clay is laid and is modelled into 
shape. 1807 Anna M. Porter Hungar. Bro. iv. (1832) 40 She 
plied the *inodelling-sticks, or the chisel, with equal vileness. 
1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 313/1 *Modelling tools, are 
made of wood and wire. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. VIII. 790/r 
To make the best ’’modelling-wax, take two cakes of virgin 
wax [etc.]. 1866 Bkande & Cox Diet. Sci., etc. II. 551/1 
Modelling wax consists of bees-wax melted with a small 
quantity of Venice turpentine, with which a little flake white 
in powder, or other powdered colour is mixed. 1891 Kipling 
Light that Failed x. (.1900) 201 A piece of red modelling- wax. 

Modellion, variant form of Modillion. 
Modellist, obs. variant of Modelist. 
Mo’del-wood. The hard pale-coloured wood 
of the Indian rubiaceous tree Adina (or fJauclea) 
cordifolia. 

1857 E. Balfour Cycl. India, Model or Putcha Ootoo 
Wood. 1866 Treas. Bot. 748/1 Model-wood. Nauclea. 
cordifolia. 

Modena (mp’dafna). [Name of an Italian city.] 
A deep purple colour. Also allrib. 

_ 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 394 The modena hue 
is produced by the carbon with which the blood is loaded. 
Ibid. 400 [A cause which] converts it from a deep purple or 
modena, into a rich scarlet. Ibid. II. 1x4 The fauces pre- 
sent a Modena- red colour. 1888 W. William & Princ. Vet. 
Med. (ed. 5) 219 The conjunctiva varies in shade from a 
bright scarlet to a modena red. 
f Modenature. Arch. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. 
modgnature, ad. It. modanatura, f. modano mould- 
ing.] The mouldings decorating a cornice. 

1664 ^Evexyn tr. Freart's Archil* it. L 90 Its proportion 
* .requires an enrichment of handsome Modenatures. 

t Moder, v. Obs. Also 5 modre, 5-6 
modere. [ad. OF. moderer (F, modPref), ad. L. 
moderan : see Moderate za] = Moderate v. 
in various senses ; To restrain, hold in check ; to 
temper, mitigate; to regulate, settle; to modify, 
(Frequent in tjth c.) Hence Mo’dering vbl. 

: sb., a diminishing, attenuation. 

1414 in Proc. Privy Council (18341II. 141 Eny..ofFre that 
, were moderyngge of youre hoole title or of eny of youre 
claymes beyonde the see. c 1430 Rolls of Parlt. V. 417/1 
Moderyng aleway the nombre of the Persones and Estates 
of the Parlement,. .and of other Officers, as the necessite and 
I service of the Kyng. .requlreth. c 1430 tr. De Imitations in. 
; xn, That ]>e desires of herte must be examy necl & moderid. 
; 1481 Bo-toner Tulle Old Age (Caxton) d 3 b, Yf every man 
| will tempre & modre his strength .. he snal have grete 
! desyre and plesire in his strength. 1495 Act rr Hen. VII , 
j c. 2 § 1 In modring of the seid estatute..it be ordeyned. 
1 *533 More A pot. xxii. Wks. 882/2 If this pacifier would 
! moder and measure his sufficiencie by the worries of S. Paule 
I [etc,]. 1533 J. Heywood Play Weather (1903) 688 As we 
[ s« the wynde in hys estate. We moder our saylys after the 
[ same rate. 1534 Whiiinton Tullyes Offices: lit. (1540) 135 


One referreth al to the opinyons of Socrates scbole, the 
other modereth all after custome of men and lawe ciuyle. 

Moder, obs. form of Mautheu, Mother. 
t Mo derable, a. Obs.~ a [ad. L. viodcrO- 
bil-is , f. ntoderari to moderate : see Moderate v , 
and -able.] Moderate ; temperate. 

1623 Cockf.ram, Moder able, temperate, measurable. 

+ Mo’deracy. Obs. [f. Moderate a. : see 
-AOY.j Moderation. 

1601 in Archpriest Controv. (Camden) I. 193 They did it 
w‘h muche more moderacie and shevve of peace . . than 
these did. 

t Mo’derance. Obs. [ad. med.L. moderantia 
(Du Cange), f. L. moderant-em\ see next and 
-aece.] Moderation. 

1481 Botoner Tulle Old Age (Caxton) b 3 b, Fabius. .had 
in himsilf a good dispocicion of a moderaunce naedlyd with 
curtesye. 1334 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 21 En- 
dued with thisslendrer vertues, as moderaunce, temperaunce 
and . . justyce. a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. 111 He wald wse sic moderance heirin and deill 
witht thaine as gentill as he could. 

Moderant (moderant). [ad. L. moderant-em, 
pr. pple. of moderdrt to Moderate: see -ant. 
Cf. F. moderant.'] Something that moderates. 

1897 Daily News g Feb. 7/4 He added a moderant in the 
form of castor-oil. 

Moderantism (mp’derantiz’m). Obs. exc. 
Hist. [F. moderantisme, f. modprant, pr. pple. of 
modprer to moderate : see Moder za and -ism.] In 
France, during the Revolution, and later, the doc- 
trines and spirit of the Moderate party in politics. 

1793 _ Burke Policy of A Hies Wks. VII. 134 They [sc. the 
Jacobin Clubs] too have been lately subjected to an expur- 
gatory scrutiny, to drive out from, them every thing savour- 
ing of what they call the crime of moderantism. 1793 
Hel. M. Williams Lett. France I. 139 (Jod.) The revolu- 
tionary tribunal, .was denounced for us moderantism. 

So Mo-derantist, one professing moderantism. 
1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 95 Other prominent 
members of the party whom they loved to stigmatise by the 
deadly names of Indulgent and Moderan list. 

Moderate (mp’dei-^t), a. and sb. Also 5 Sc. 
modretb, 5-7 mode rat. [ad. L. moderat-us, pa. 
pple. of moderan : see Moderate v . Cf. F. mod4ri.\ 
A. adj. 

1. Of persons, their attributes, actions, etc. : Ob- 
serving, exhibiting, or acting with moderation ; 
avoiding extremes; characterized by temperance 
of conduct or expression. 

Moderate drinker : one who does not drink to excess, but 
is not a teetotaller. So moderate drinking. 

ci 41a Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2436 Moderat speche 
engendritli reste, and makuh. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
IV. 309 A man lyke to a god, happy in batelle and moderate 
in peace. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 173 They must 
bring with them a mynd neyther ambitious nor covetous, 
but godly and moderat. 1396 Shaks. Merck, V. 111. ii. 112 
O lque be moderate, allay thy extasie. x6n Bible Ecclus. 
xxxi. 20 Sound sleepe commeth of moderate eating. 1634 
Documents agst. Prynne (Camden) 53 Methiukes it should 
make you more moderate, just, and compassionate towardes 
others. 1680 Titus Sp. Ho. of Comm. 26 Oct. in Collect. 
Poems 186 Themoderatest and meekest Man that ever was, 
..Slew the Egyptian. 1788 Gibbon Deal. <5- F. V. xlix. 97 
In the reformation of religion, his first steps were moderate 
and cautious. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 64 Ro- 
chester’s moderate counsels. 1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 76 
You are such a very moderate man, Octavius, that you 
might just as well take the pledge as not. 

2. a. Of opinions and their supporters : Not 
extreme; not strongly partisan, b. Hence (now 
usually with initial capital) used as the designa- 
tion of various political and ecclesiastical parties 
and their views : see B. below. 

a. 1644 Beylin Brief Relat. Laud 4 Some of the more 
moderale (or rather the Iesse violent) Lords, .gave out that 
they intended onely to remove him from his Majesties eare. 
1634 Gataker Disc. Apol. 26, I maintained a good corre- 
spondence .. with the moderater sort on either side. 1703 
[title) The New Association of those called Moderate- 
Church-Men. By a True-Church-Man. <217x3 Burnet 
Own Time iv. (1753) III. 137 He slackened all the laws 
made against the moderate Presbyterians. 1770 Junius 
Lett, xxxviii. (1788) 203 They have lost or renounced the 
moderate principles of their government. 1889 Spectator 
28 Dec., The temptation to a Prime Minister is to appoint 
only ‘ moderate ' men. 

b. J7S3 Withersi'qon Eccl. Characteristics Wks. 1804 II. 
299 The moderate party commonly set up on a pretence of 
being more learned than their adversaries. 184# Mem. J. 
Halley 37 There are two contending principles within the 
Church of Scotland, . the supporters of which are called 
respectively Evangelical and Moderate. 2848 Strothers 
Rise Relief Ch. 193 The Moderate clergy .. were very un- 
popular. 1873 M c Crie Story Scott. Ch. 505 In 1763, Dr. 
Robertson became the avowed leader of the Moderate party. 

3. Of medium or middling quantity, quality, size, 
or extent ; fairly large or good ; ‘ tolerable Now 
often (esp. in phr. very moderate ) in depreciative 
sense: Mediocre, scanty. 

c 1420 Lydg, Assembly of Gods 883 The remenaunt Of pety 
capteyns that with Vertu were, Moderat Dyete, & Wysdom 
auenaunt [etc.], c 1430 — Mitt. Poems [ Percy Soc.) 69 
Moderat foode [1487 in Camb. MS. modreth fude} gevith to 
man his hejthe. a 2347 Surrey Ecclesiastes v. 30 The cheif 
blisse that in earth to Uuing man is lent. Is moderat welth. 
x6o7_Shaks. Timon m. iv. 117 There’s not so much left to 
furnish out a moderate Table. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac., 
Misc. v. ii, (1737) III. 283 A good Bargain it were, cou’d we 
get rid of every moderate Performance in this kind [rc. 
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poetry or EsiayJ. 17x1 Swift Jml. to Stella 10 5\foV„ 
Have you got the "whalebone petticoats among you yet ? I 
hate them ; a woman here may hide a moderate gallant 
under them. 1748 A nsons Voy. m. yi. 350 It is a rock of a 
small circumference, but of a moderate height. 1796 Morse , 
A mcr. Geog. II. 73 (Russia), They put a very moderate 
iaggot into them [sc. stoves]. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 69 Where great quantities of water are discharged : 
from moderate heads, the actual head of water, and the 
virtual head, ..will nearly agree. 1828 Pusey Hist, Enq, j 
1. 38 The rest are very moderate productions. 1889 Sat. 
Rev. 16 Mar. 326/1 He [sc. the horse Monarque] looks 
Jong in the back and has very moderate loins. 1897 Allbutt's • 
Syst.Med. IV. 162 The skin assumesa moderate icteroid hue. 

b. Of physical processes, conditions, or agencies ; 
Not intense, violent, or rigorous. Of the yoice : 
Neither excessively loud nor excessively low. 

1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xi. iL (1495) 384 Winde 
that is moderate and not contraryciuse to Shypmen. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. u. xii. 51 The mtlde ayre with season 
moderate Gently attempted. 1598 Epnlario Ljb,Make a 
moderate fire as to a Tarte. 1704 J. Cuningham in Phil 
Frans. XXV. 1649 Grey cloudy Weather, with moderate 
Gales from NW to W. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng, Ilousekpr. 
(1778) 399 Bake them in a moderate oven. 1802 Med. Jrnl. 
VIII. 314 A second case., terminated.. in a moderate sweat. 
*863 Joyce Sch. Management 75 The monitors must be 5 
trained to speak, when teaching, in a moderate voice. 

4. Comb., as moderate-minded, -priced, shed ndjs. \ 
1S19 Byron Juan 1. cxviii, I’m a *modcrate- minded bard. ■ 
1905 Westm. Gas. 22 Sept. 2/3 Extensive and '“moderate- 
priced hotels. 1763 Museum Rust, III. 157, I pass a : 
“moderate-sized roller over the field. 

IB. si. One who holds moderate opinions in 
politics, religion, or any subject of controversy. 
Hence (now usually with initial capital), a member 
of any of the various parties of which * Moderate’ 
has been the official or- customary designation ; 
e. g. -in the French Revolution (transl. of F. 
liioderf) applied to the Girondins, later to the 
Dantonists and others. 

1794 Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 213, 1 take it for granted he 
will come to the moderates, and by thusreuniting the party, 
put himself [etc.], 1803 Jefferson Writ, (ed, Ford) VIII. 
222 A schism was taking place in Pennsylvania between the 
moderates and the high-flyers. 1S31 A. W. Fonblanque 
Eng. Under 7 ’Adniinistr. (1837) II* Sr The vast majority 
of society, Whig, Tory, and Moderates, acknowledge the 
necessity of Parliamentary Reform. 1833 ' Alison Hist. 
Europe x. II.* 62 note. Those who . . frequent the society of 
. . Fenillants, Moderates, or Aristocrats, 1877 Mobley Crite 
Misc. Ser. n, 98 The execution of the Anarchists only pre- 
ceded by a week the arrest of the Moderates. 1883-3 Schaff’s 
Encycl. Retig. ICnowl I, 659 The Moderates hastened to 
elect him [sc. Casdlianus, bishop of Carthage]. 

b. In the Church of Scotland during the greater 
part of the 18 th. and the former half of the 19 th 
century : A member of that party which (in opposi- 
tion, to the ‘Evangelical’ party) held lax views on 
doctrine and discipline, and opposed the abolition 
of lay patronage. 

About 1843 the abbreviated forms Mods and Notts were 
familiarly used for ‘ Moderates ' and ‘ Non-in tru.sionists 
1842 Mem, J. Halley 40 One of the facts illustrative of 
the principles and practice of the Moderates which made a 
deep impression on Halley’s mind. 1848 Strijthers Rise 
Relief Ch. 191 The Moderates, about the year 1735, allowed 
them frc. the popular party] to have their own way. 1854 
H. Miller Sch. <5- Schm. xxii. (i860) 239 The younger men 
•were staunch Liberals, hilt great Moderates, the elder, sound 
Evangelicals, hut decidedly Conservative in their leanings. 

, c. In recent municipal politics (opposed to 
Progressive ) : A member of the party hostile to 
undertakings involving large expenditure of public 
money. 

1894 Times 19 Dec. 6/t A Progressive beaded the poll, 
followed by six Moderates, at the election of guardians. 

Moderate (mp-dere it) , v. Also 6 -/ moderat ; 
pa. pple. 5-6 moderate, 6 Sc. moderat. [f. L. 
*moderat-, ppl. stem of moderari (pre-classical and 
late L. mpderdre), f. *tnoder- : — *modes~ (whence 
•modesties Modest), a noun-stem parallel with 
mode-, modus measure. Mode si. Cf. L. operari 
to work, f. oper-, opus work.] 

1. trtins. To abate the excessiveness of; to render 
less violent, intense, rigorous, or burdensome ; + to 
reduce the amount of (a fine, charge, financial 
burden). * 

*43*-So tr. II igdett, (Rolls) V. 31 This Marcus Antonius.. 
moderate grevous Iawes and constitutions with other of 
gretter utoderacion. 0x489 Caxton Btanchardyn xx. 64 
The maystres. .dyd perceyue, .that her Indyghacion..was 
moderat in her herte. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
51 These outrageous mocyqns he moderate & reetifyed by 
the cardinal! vertue temperaunce. 1341 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c. 22 The saide maister. .shall haue. vauctoritie to moderate! 
stuch recognisances as he. .forfaited. 1:590 Spenser P. Ql 
U. ii. 38 With equall measure she did moderate The strong 
extremities of their outrage,. 1604 E1 G[bimstone] D' A costa’s 
Hist. Indies n. xiii. in The coo [fen esse of the night then is 
nqt sufficient to moderate and ; to correct the violent heate 
of the Sunne. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. iv. iv. 5 The griefe is 
fine, full perfect that I taste,-., How can I moderate it? 1632 
Tory in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, it, III. 272 His Grace by his 
dyet hath so moderated his gout, as it is [etc,]. 1656 Provi. 
detice{R, I.) Rec. (1893) Ii. 92 Ordered that ye Attournies 
fee is moderated from 6? 8 4 to 3:* 4 d . 1732 Lediard S ethos 
II. ix. 308, 1, -advise you to moderate your demands. 173* 
Arbuthnot A liments [1735) 146 By its astringent Quality 
it [re-. Tea] moderates the relaxing Quality of warm Water. 
1765 Blackstone Cotkj/a 1. viii. 3ig.AU'the hopes Vie can 


entertain of ever discharging or mcclerating our meutn- : 
btances. 1883 Month. Eccatn, 29 June 5/x Mr. Balfour 
must moderate at once any hope he derives from the sup- 
position. 1903 G. Mathbson Repr. Men Bible Ser. n. 36 
Lot should have remembered this, and should have mo- 
derated his desires. 

b. inlr. for rcjl. To become less violent, severe, 
or rigorous. 

1678 Butler Hied. 111. it. 463 Yet when Jus- profit moderated. 
The fury of his heart abated. 1819 Baron de Bonstetten 
in Lady Morgan's A utobiog. (1859} 310 As the heavens have 
moderated, I propose . . to pay you a visit. 1897 J. Chalmers 
in Life xi. (1902) 443 Fortunately the weather moderated. 

T c. trans. To simplify. Obs. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.)To Rdr. **tij, I haue so moderat them 
[the arguments of Scriptures] with playnenes and hreuitie, 
that the verie ignorant may easely vndersiande them. 

T 2. 'trails. To exercise a controlling influence 
over; to regulate, restrain, control, rule. Obs. 

1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1311/1 This coulde none 
do but he, that.. was able.. to moderate and measure theyr 
pacys hym selfe, in suche wyse as them selfewyste not why. 
1338 Starkey England 1. iv. 104 By hys royal powar..he 
may moderat al thyng accordyng to hys plesure and • 
ivyl, 1333 Eden Decades 304 A collar- or rayne wherwith 
he moderateth the course of the hartes. 1612 Brinsley 
J. ud. Lit. xx. (1627) 238 The Interlineall translation may be 
a worthy helpe for a man.. who can so moderate bis eye, as 
to keepe it fixed upon either Greek or Latine alone. 16x5 
Crooke Body of Man 274 The woman was ordayned..ro 
gouerne and moderate the house at home. 1641 Mass. Body 
of Liberties^ in Col. Laws Mass. (1889) 59 Provided that 
the whole action be guided and moderated by the Elders of 
the Church where the Assemblie is helde. 174Z Young AY, 
Th, vil 533 But these. .When reason moderates the rein 
aright, Shall re-ascend. 1781 Gibbon Dec!. <$■ F. xvii. (17SS) 
II. 33 Whatever could interest the public prosperity, was 
moderated by the authority of the Praetorian prefects. x8o8 
Barclay Muscular Motions 324 On what grounds are we 
to imagine that these two muscles shall . . moderate one 
another with accuracy and precision ? 

reft, 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 209 Yet 
moderate your selfe a little at first, and he reserved in a 
strange country. 1673 Sir L. Jenkins Let. to Earl of 
Arlington in W. Wynne Life (1724)1. 128 The two Bishops 
have moderated themselves as much as can he desired. 

•j*b. To adjust, arrange, adapt; 'to modify; to 
proportion the quantity of. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 18 He moderated so 
his mete and his drinke that he was at noo tyme fatter nor 
leener than other. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 44 And he that 
hath but a feweshepe moderate this medicyne accordynge. 
0x570 Schorl Somme 1st Bk. Discipline § 6 The minisceris 
stipend sould be moderated, that neither [etc,]. 1630 R. 

Johnson’s KingiL <5- Commw. 243 Not only his- orders and 
decrees are broken and moderated by the CouncelI,but also 
sometimes rejected and contemned. 

.3. In academic and Eccl, use: To preside over 
(a deliberative body) or at (a debate, etc.). 

. Tomodcrate a call (Sc.) — ‘ to moderate in a call’ (see 3 b). 

1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist . 84 There moderated there 
at that time the schoole of the faithfull, a famous learned 
man called Pantanus. 1393 Bilson Govt. Chr. Ch. xiv. 291 
The Churches of Christ before that time were guided by 
■certaine chiefe Pastours, that moderated as well the Presby- 
ters as the rest of the fiocke. 1630 W. Scot Apol. Harr. 
(1846) 17 The General assemblies were not moderated by 
Superintendents. 1638 Act Gcn.Assemb. Ch. Scott. 17 Dec. 
(1682) 51 No Minister, moderating his Session, shall usurpe 
a negative voice over the members of his Session. 1708 S. 
Sewall Diary 4 Feb., He expounded the first of Matthew 
yesterday ; Moderated the Bachelo-u rs Dispute to day. 1748 
Whitehall Even. Past No. 363 A Call was moderated for 
the Rev. John Edmonston, Minister at Cadross. 1809 Ken- 
dall Trav. I. vii. 68 The governor or some one chosen to 
moderate the court. .*816 Scott Old Mart, xxxi, Others 
were moderating a harmonious call, as they somewhat im- 
properly termed it, to new officers. 1848 G. Strothers Hist. 
Relief Ch. it. 201 A call was moderated... The people had 
set their affections upon Mr. William Adam... For him they 
moderated a kind of irregular call among themselves. 

b. inlr. To act as moderator; to preside. Now 
chiefly Sc, 3 to act as president of a Presbyterian 
church, court or of a synodical or congregational 
meeting. 

_ In the Scottish Presbyterian churches, the'-call ’or formal 
invitation to a minister-elect is signed by the members of 
the congregation at a meeting attended by the presbytery, 
and presided over by its moderator. On such an occasion 
the presbytery (or its moderator) is said to moderate in 
a call. 

1381 Confer, hi. (1584) Ojb, Any learned man present might 
moderate. 1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fairs, iii; A question of 
Predestination ..put to ’hem by the Matron, your Spouse; 
who moderates with a cup of wine, euer and anone, and a 
Sentence out of Knoxe between. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 
■21 Stachis was the first Bishop of Bizantium. .who hath had 
a continued Succession to the Patriarch now moderating. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xiii. (1739) 23 In the 
National aud Provincial [Synods], sometimes Kings moder 
rated alone, sometimes the Archbishop alone. 1707 E. 
Chamberlayne Pres. Si, Eng. m. xii. (ed. 22) 468 The 
Regius Professors of Divinity, Law, and Physick, are 
obliged to moderate at every Doctors and Batchellors Act, 

; in their several Faculties. 179s T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass, 
(ed. 3) I. 161 note, Mr, Mather, .moderated at the masters 
disputations, and conferred the degrees at the commence- 
ment in x68i. 1803 Grains ad Cantabr. 80 To Moderate, 

to perform the office of Moderator in the schools, 1869 A. 
Macdonald Story Disputed Settlement (1877) 69 (E.D.D.), 
I mast go over and see him one of these days, before his 
call is moderated in. . 2898 N. R. Johnston Looking Back 
> fr. Sunset Land 150 He had moderated ia a unanimous call 
' for me in Topsham congregation, j . • 

f irons. To decide (a question) as an arbitra- 
tor ;• to settle by bringing about a compromise. 
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160s Cap.ew Cornwall l. 26 b, It passetb mine abilitie to 
moderate the question. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jnd. Astral. 
xii. 276, I will require no other arbitrators, to moderate the 
controuersie beetwene vs. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archil. I. 
23 b, Cato moderates the matter thus. 1744 W arburton 
Remarks I. Wks. x8ix XL 327 But St. Paul himself has 
long ago moderated this question for us, and declared for 
the negative. 

+ b. absol. or inlr. To act as mediator or arbi- 
trator. Also, to take a mediating view. Obs. 

1397-8 Bacon Ess., Discourse {Ash.) 14 The honourablest 
part of talke is to giue the occasion, and againe to moderate 
and passe to somewhat else. 1612 Brinsley Lnd. Lit. xiii. 
(1627)184 When one taketh the affirmative part, another the 
Negative, and it may be. a third moderateth or determined, 
betwene both. 1634 Sir T._H erbrrt Trav. 160 Elgnzzuli . . 
moderated twixt the Cadks and his owne Reformatists. 
1708 Swift Smtim. Ch. of Eng. Man i. Wks. 1751 IV. 
65 Endeavouring to moderate between the rival Powers. 
1713 Addison Guard. No. 12a F 6 There were however a few- 
select judges who moderated between both these extremes. 
1756 Connoisseur No. 130 f 1, I shall not pretend to mo- 
derate in family disputes of so important a nature. 

Moderated (mp-derrited), ppl. a. [-ED !.] 

+ 1. Reasonably restricted and limited. Obs. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. App, 14 Theopompus left 
it [sc. the kingly power] more moderated to his successours. 
1663 Manley Grotius’ Lour C. Wars 496 They say, the 
Netherlander were never enslaved, but had alwayes a mo- 
derated Empire bounded by Laws. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. 
xiv. (Rtldg.) 159 Moderated monarchies and well-framed 
governments. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. t S 08 V. 333 If the 
present project of a republick should fail, all securities to a 
moderated freedom fail along with it 

b. Well moderated : -well-conducted. Obs. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms <$• Arm. 178 Abounding in rich, 
stout, grave, and well moderated Citizens. 

2. Rendered moderate; reduced to a moderate 
amount or degree ; duly regulated. 

z8i4D’Israeij Quarrels A n fh. (1867) 261 [He] grudgingly 
bestows a moderated praise on this exquisite satire. 1837 
lip. Wtt.BERFORCE_ in Life (1S81) II. x. 345 Lord Aberdeen 
thinks that anything but a carefully-moderated course, .will 
come in too strong contrast with your past silence. 2878 
Dowden Stud, in Lit. 45 Those who possess a moderated 
but steadfast confidence in. the beneficent tendencies of the 
laws of the world. 

Moderately (m^der/tli), adv. [f. Moderate a. 
+ -ly In a moderate manner, degree^ extent,, 
or amount; ia or witli moderation. 

1398 Trevisa Bartk . De P. R. xix. xliii. (1495) 886 Swet- 
nesse layed to the .tonge openyth moderatly and hetyth. 
moderatly and moysteth moderatly. c 1489 Caxton Blcench- 
ardyn i. 13 Blanchardyn .. light moderatly and manerly 
mayntened hym self *360 DaL-s tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 226b, 
He wyll so moderately use thys victory, that no man shall 
nede to feare hys vyolence. X592 Shaks. Rom. tf Jut. it. 
vi. 14 Therefore Loue moderately, long Loue doth so, Too 
swift arriues as tnrdie as too slow. 1631 R. Bolton Comf. 
Ajf. Cause. 11.(1635)155 If Hee be but moderately, and npt 
every day drunk. 1731 ArbutHnot Aliments (1735) 146 
Tea is an Infusion of a Plant acescent, and moderately 
astringent in warm Water. <22763 Shenstone Ess. Wks. 
1777 II. 7, I think, moderately speaking, the vulgar are 
generally in the wrong. 1831 J. Foster in Life tj- Carr. 
(1846) II. 193 Never more than very moderately good. x88d 
Respomib. Opium Trade 22 The Chinaman who smokes 
moderately. 

b. Comb., as moderately-gifted. \ lighted adjs. 
Combinations of the adv. with adjs. in -ed 2 are often in- 
correctly substituted for parasynthetic derivatives contain- 
ing moderate adj., e.g. moderately-sized fox moderate-sized. 

1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. -267/2 
A set of worthy and moderately-gifted men. 1860-61 F lor. 
Nightingale Nursing (ed. 2) 9, A moderately-sized bed- 
room. - 1872 Huxley FhysioL ix. 220 A moderately-lighted 
surface. 

Moderateness (m^-derftaes). [f. Moderate ct. 
+ -NESS.] The state or condition of being moderate. 
1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xlvi. xx When tnenj ronne a 
head without advisement, there is no- roome for moderate- 
nesse. 1658 A- Fox tr. Wurtz Surg. 11. iii, 52 A true 
moderateness in eating and drinking. 1781 Justamond. 
Priv.Life Lewis 'XV, II. 144, I am surprized at the mo- 
derateness of the sum. .X873 Bagehot Physics. Pal. (1876) 
203 A vigorous moderateness in mind ana body. 1894 W. 
Walker Mist. Congrcgat. Ch. US. 361 A moderateness of 
cost which should put it within the reach of the most needy. 
NEoderater, -6rateur; see Moderator. 
Moderating (mp-derritiq), ppl. a. [fi. M ode- 
bate v. -f- -INC =.] That moderates, 

1673 R. LeiCh Transp. Rek. 22 Alack, Alack, said I, that 
was upon the moderating part. 1714 Swift Pres. St. A fairs 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 207 Acting for the future upon a moderating 
scheme In order to reconcile both parties. X887 Aihenxum 
26 Nov. 705/3 His moderating influence was especially 
valuable. 

Moderation (mftcler^i-jan). £a. F. moderation 
(14th c. ia Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. moderalim-an , 
f, madcrdri to Moderate : see -ation.] 

Z. The action or an act of moderating, 
f a. Limitation, restriction; a fixed limit; a 
restricting provision or clause. Obs. 

*437 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 508/1 For ye reste of tbe salcJe 
Wolles and Wollefell,. over the moderation aforesaid. 1461 
Ibid. V. 467/1 The Kyng..assenteth to this Petition, and 
hit acccpteth, with certeyn mode radons, provisions and 
exceptions, a 1646 J. Gregorv Posttvuma. (165a) 12 This 
Moderation of the . words, though it hath not -so much 
evidence as would bee required, yet it hath a notable pretests. 
1700 C. Davenant Disc. Grants, etc, § ixx. 192 The Mo* 

1 derations or Savings, p.ut in writing as affine are ia N umber 
Forty Two) 
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+ b. Control, rale, governance. Also, a system 
or method of government. Obs. 

1526 Pitgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 89 Whan holy joersones 
..seeth them selfe to profyte greatly and encrease in pros* 
perite in nianer by a moderacyon of the heuenly dispensa- 
cyons. 1S3X Elyot Guv. i, i, A body lyuyng, compacte or 
made of sondry astates and degrees of men, whiche is., 
gouerned by the rule and moderation of reason. 1568 Graf- 
ton Citron, II. 706 For surely he [re. Humfrey Duke of 
Gloucester].. beyng a lyue, and hauing the moderation and 
gouernaunce of the common welth, king Henry had neuer 
wauered in so many hasardes. 1593 Bilson Govt. Chr. Ch. 
ix. in It cannot be doubted, but the moderation of the 
keies, and imposition of hands were at first setled in the 
Apostles and exercised by them. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. 7 He hath lost all the bridle and moderation of 
himself. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N, T. 130 My right- 
eous j udgements iu the moderation of the world and ordering 
all the alfaires of my Church. 1726 Leoni A Ibertis A rchit. 
I. 77 Those who are entrusted with the supream authority 
and moderation in puhlick Affairs. 

f e. Settlement by arbitration or compromise; 
an arrangement, a compromise. Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 47 b, Wherin not with- 
standyng to use this moderation, that suche as be in posses- 
sion already, be permitted to enjoye the rente. 1568 Graf- 
ton Citron. II. 731 If it might please the king of Engiande 
to appoint certayne of the yomen . . to appoint not onely 
who should enter, but also the number of them, he thought 
that this moderation should be both suretie and pleasure to 
both the parties. 

d. Abatement of severity or rigour ; restriction 
within moderate limits. Now rare. Also, f reduc- 
tion (of expenditure), abatement or lowering (of 
pecuniary charges!. 

1598 Grenf.wey Tacitus' Ann. at. v. (1622) 71 They de- 
bated the matter concerning the moderation of the taw 
Papia poppaa. x6ox F. Godwin Bps, of Eng. 515 [He] went 
about by course of law to stay him and" force him to a 
moderation of expence. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords 
(Camden) no Moved, whether a generall jubelee shalbe 
for the debtes, or whether a moderacion ? 1629 Massi nger 
Picture iv. i, In extreames Of this condition, can it be in 
man To vse a moderation ? 1692 Dryden St. Euremont's 
Ess. 202 , 1 find but two things that may render it [re. Life] 
happy: The Moderation of a Man's Desires, and the good 
use of his Fortune. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xlvii. 475 It 
would be with some Moderation only for Strangers, a 1716 
South Serin. (17271 VI. i. 31 What is all Virtue but a Mo- 
deration of Excesses? 

2 . The quality of being moderate, in various 
senses; now only with reference to conduct, 
opinions, demands, desires, or their indulgence; 
avoidance of extremes; self-control, temperance; 
occasionally, f avoidance of severity or rigour, 
lenity, clemency. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 31 This Marcus Antonius 
moderate grevous lawes and constitutions with other of 

f retter moderacion. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xii. (Percy 
oc.) 49 But moderacyon in theyr myndes is had, So that 
outrage may them not overtake. is6r T. Norton Calvin's 
lust i. 63 A pacience and quiet moderation of ha«. 12x628 
Preston Breastpl. Love [1631) 212 The moderation that 
keepeth from actions wherein is excesse, is good, 170a 
Steele Funeral v. (1734) 79 Oh! grant me, Heav’n, grant 
me Moderation 1 1723 De Foe Coy. round World (1840) 
209 He admired much the moderation I had used. 1782 
V. Knox Ess. (1819) I. ii. 12 Moderation is the law of enjoy- 
ment. 1796 Lamb Let. to Coleridge 5 July, Can you write 
with sufficient moderation, as 'tis called, when one sup- 
presses the one half of what one feels or could say on a 
subject? 1827 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. i, There is moderation 
even in excess. 1855 Brewster Newton II. xxiv. 346 Con- 
stantius . . in place of persecuting the Athanasians, treated 
them with the greatest moderation. 1875 Jowett Plata 
(ed. 2) V. 68 He is sensible that moderation is better than 
total abstinence, 

b. JPhr. /» moderation', in a moderate manner 
or proportion. 

1867 Chambers' Encycl. IX. 350/2 The habitual use of 
alcoholic drinks in moderation. _ 1903 Pilot 17 Oct. 375/1 
How about that cruel bearing rein ? In strict moderation it 
may do no harm., but then in moderation it does not 
produce the effect aimed at by those who use it. 

c. Sc, Applied, to the views and. policy of the 
* Moderate ’ party in the Church of Scotland (see 
Moderate B. b). Hence occas. the Moderation = 
‘the party of moderation the * Moderates 
,[i 73 S Erskine Serin. Wks. *871 II. 357 There is a genera- 
tion of Gallics and Laodiceans who under the name of 
moderation, falsely so called, will look upon you as mad- 
men,] X753 Witherspoon (&?&) Ecclesiastical Characteris- 
tics, .being an humble Attempt to open the Mystery of Mo- 
deration. 1801 T. Brown in D. Welsh Lifev. 11825) *65 The 
governing churchmen have persuaded the Dundases that it 
18 absolutely necessary to secure the interest of moderation. 
1831 J, M. Campbell in Mom. (1877) 1, 78 The Moderation 
was not half so excited against me as the Evangelicals. .. 
The ‘Moderation’ in my presbytery are not better than 
the rest. 

3 , Sc. The action of ‘ moderating in a call ’ (see 
Moderate v, 3 b) 5 a meeting of a congregation 
together with the presbytery, for the purpose of 
signing a 1 call’ to a minister-elect. See also quot. 

*78* Acts Gen. A.tsemb. Ch. Scott, (1843) 8n The resolu- 
tion of Assembly respecting the moderation of calls. 1808 
Jamieson s.v, Moderation , When a minister is appointed 
to preside in this business [sc. of electing a pastor], it is 
said that the Presbytery grant a moderation to the people. 
1867 A, Duncan in D. Duncan Discourses Memoir 5 The 
moderation was delayed till the month of June, when he 
received a unanimous call. 1875 Jas. Grant One of the 
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‘fioo’ v. T. 7* The provost and minister gabbled about 
presbyteries and synods, the moderation of calls, elders, 
deacons [etc.]. 1904 R. Small Hist. Li. P. Congregate I. 
125 A moderation was applied for, £ 100 of stipend being | 
promised. I 

4 . pi. In the University of Oxford, the ‘First 
Public Examination’ for the degree of B.A., con- 
ducted by ihe Moderators (see Moderator 5 b). 
Colloquially shortened to Mods. 

1858 J. C. Thomson Almae Matres 224 The next compul- 
sory examination is called ‘moderations’. 1883 A. Bar . 
ralt’s P,ys. Metempiric Fref. 13 When he was reading for 
double Honours in Moderations. 

5 . Comb., as [sense 2) moderation-monger ; 
(sense 3 Sc.) moderation day. 

a 1716 South Serm. (1727) VI. 80 No Moderation-monger 
tinder Heaven shall ever persuade me that St. Paul would 
have took such a Course with such Persons. 1904 R. Small 
Hist. U. P. Congregat. I. 353 His rejection 011 the modera- 
tion day was the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Moderationist (mpdergi-Jonist). [f. prec. + 
-1st.] An advocate of moderation; spec., one 
who supports the views of the ‘moderate drinker’ 
as opposed to the total abstainer. 

1846 G. M'Culloch Sobriety contrasted w. Intemp. 131 
From the last resting place of every Moderationist arises a 
Voice, . 1 Beware of Moderation’. 1883 League Jrnl. 20 
Oct. 657/3 This is the new line of defence behind which 
some moderationists [sc. on the drink question] are disposed 
to shelter themselves. 

Moderatism (mp’der/tiz’m). [f. Moderate 

a. and sb. + -ism,] The doctrines or policy of any 
of the parties known as ‘Moderate’; addiction to 
moderate views or courses of action. 

X795 Hist, in Ann, Reg. 83 It was common .. with the 
more violent Jacobins.. to make charges against those who 
were less so, or insinuate suspicions of Moderatism 1 1835 
Pusey in Newman's Lett. 11891) II. 134 But I fear those 
persons have too far committed themselves, and are too 
ingrained with moderatism. 1842 Mem. J. Halley 38 The 
principles of Moderatism in the Scottish Church. 1894 
IVestm. Gaz. 2 Apr. 2/2 Moderatism, then, has made. no 
way in Rotherhithe; but a certain number of Progressives 
who voted in 1892 did not take the trouble to go to the poll. 

Moderatist (mp’dereTist). [f. Moderate a. 

+ -1ST.] One who professes or is characterized by 
moderatism or moderation. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 337 That solid Modera- 
tist Mr. Talents. 18x7 Bentham Pari. Reform Introd. 331 
The Honourable Gentleman in question, who of all modera- 
tists.. seems to he least remote from Radicalism. 

|| Mo&erato (mpdera-w), adv. Mus. [It. : cf. 
Moderate.] Moderately ; at a moderate pace or 
tempo. Abbreviated Mod. 

1724 Explic. For. Words in Mus. Bks., Moderate, is with 
Moderat on. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy vi. xi. 1811 Busby 
Diet. Mus, (ed. 3), Moderate, a word used adjectively to 
signify a time of a moderate degree of quickness. 

Moderator (mp'densitsj). Also 4, 6 modera- 
toure, 6 moderator, 6-7 moderatour. [a. F. 
modirateitr 15th c. in Hatz.-Darm. (cf. OF. mode- 
reur), a. L. moderator, agent-n. f. moderarl : see 
Moderate ».] 

1 1 . A ruler, governor, director, Alsoyf^. Obs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. via. xvi. (1495) 322 ’The 
sonue is moderatoure of the fyrmament. 1563-83 Foxe 
A. # M. I. 578/1 You. .take vppon you so cockishly ..to be 
a controller and maister moderatour of other mens matters. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. i. (1618) 27 There were ioyned with 
him (as moderators of his youth) Iohn Iacques Triuulce, .. 
and the Count Petillane . . both Captaines of great experi- 
ence, 1641 Prynne Antip. KpisL 17 The great Moderator 
of the Universe, who hath, .wrought wondrous things, .for 
the honour and safety of his Majesty, and his Realmes. 
1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. 1. vii. 66 Custome of the place, 
care of health, regard to our ability, are fit moderators of 
every mans palate. 1658 J. Harrington Prcrog. Pop. Govt, 
is. xi. {1700) 334 The Romans having conquer’d Antiochus, 
became Moderators of Asia. 1680 H. More Apocal. A poc. 
102 The works of Righteousness [were numbered] by dayes, 
of which the Sun is moderator. 1682 Grew Anat. Plants 

I. ii. 16 The Cortical [Body] is the Moderator of that 
lsc. Motion] in the Lignous. 1705 S. Sewall Lett.-Bk. 
a Sept,, Storms and lempests which Christ makes great 
use of in Governing the World; and in this He is only 
Moderator. 1808 Barclay Muscular Motions 370 The 
same muscles .. when acting in any capacity as motors, 
have, .at all times the same moderators and the same direc- 
tors. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) I. iv. 209 Competent 
to act in his name as moderator of the Western realm. 

+ 2 . nonce-use. One who keeps a middle course. 
X565 T, Stapleton Fortr. Faith 158* These meane mo- 
deratours, and half halters. 

3 . One who acts as an arbitrator between dispu- 
tants ; an arbiter, umpire, judge. Also, a mediator. 
CX560 tr. Calvin's Comm. Prayer Bk. in Phenix (1708) 

II, 213 If so be any Contention rise, then sucb as are ap- 

pointed Moderators either satisfy the Party, or else, .exhort 
mm to keep silence. 1578 Sidney May Lady in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. II. 99 Between whom the schoolemaster 
Rombus came m as a moderator. 1646 Crashaw Musicks 
£ ue .{{ 5* The high-percht treble chirps at this, and chides, 
Vntill hts finger (Moderatour) hides And closes the sweet 
quarrel!. 1657 Trapp Comm, fob xxxii. 279 He . . takes 
the hoidnesse to interpose as an Arbiter, or Moderator, 
blaming both sides [etc.]. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 309 

1* 8 He acts as a kind of Moderator between the two 
opposite Parties. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey n. xiv, He 
was earnestly requested by the contending theorists to 
assume the office of moderator. 1847 Grote Greece u. xxvii. 
(1862) III. 37 They were directed.. to invite from Mantinea 
a moderator. 1863 H. Cox Instil, hl iii. 633 The Sovereign 
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is a moderator between the several political parties in the 
State. 1884 Manck. Exam. 12 Sept. 5/1 In Syria he was 
the moderator between two sets of fanatics. 

4 . A person chosen to preside over a meeting or 
assembly and conduct its business ; a presiding 
officer or president, esp. US., one elected to 
preside over a ‘ town meeting 

1573 Cartwright Reply to Anew. Wkitgift 29 What is it 
then that is sayde in Exodus that Moises .. sate as it were 
moderatoure in that election ? 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
421 The Ladie Flauia, .. as moderater commaunded them 
both to silence, willing Euphues as vmper in these matters, 
briefly to speake his minde. 1641 in Col. Laws Mass. (1889) 
49 So shal the presedent or moderator have [a casting 
voice] in all Civill Courts or Assemblies. 1649 in Rec. 
Muddy River 4 Brookline, Mass. (1875) 36 note, It is 
ordered yt there be a Moderator chosen annually to regu- 
late publicke towne meetings. 1766 M. Cutler. in Life, etc. 
(1888) I. 13 There should be a President appointed, to act 
as Moderator, to propose all matters to the Club. X799 
S. Freeman Town Off. 194 Having first chosen a Modera- 
tor to manage and regulate the business of the meeting. 
1850 MarSden Early Purit. (1853) 107 A presiding mode- 
rator always concluded the exercise, which lasted from nine 
to eleven o’clock. 1882 Mass. Public Stat. 232 At every 
town meeting, la moderator shall be first chosen. 

5 . In academic use : a. A public officer formerly 
appointed to preside over the disputations or exer- 
cises prescribed in the University schools for candi- 
dates for degrees. Now (a) at Cambridge, one of 
two officers, appointed annually, who preside over 
and are responsible for the proper conduct of the 
examination for the Mathematical Tripos ; (b) at 
Oxford, an examiner for Moderations, 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk , (Camden) 51 As he was abroad 
in the schooles, so wuld neds seme a moderator at home 
too in the haul. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 132 That occu- 
late Anatomist Petrus Pauius of Leydon. .my first Maister 
& Moderator in Anatomie. *674 Hickman Hist. Quin- 
quart. Epist. (ed. 2) a iij b, The main work of the Moderator 
is, to keep the Disputants to form. X766 Clap Ann. Yale 
27 The Rev. Mr. Woodbridge acted as Moderator ; and he 
and Mr. Buckingham and other Ministers present signed 
Certificates, that they judged them to be worthy of the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 1797 Cambr, Univ. Cal. 142 
Moderators are appointed and paid by the proctors. 1850 
Abstracts New Exam. Stat. Oxf. (1851) 1 The ‘ B'irst 
Examination’ under Moderators will take place for the 
first time in Easter Term 1852. 1906 Oxford Univ. Cal, 
176 Honour lists issued by Moderators from 1891. 

b. At Dublin, a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts who passes out first (Senior) or 
second (Junior) in honours. 

1838 Dublin Univ. Cal. 15 Of the successful candidates 
in each department [w, Physics and mathematics, Classics, 
Ethics and logics] there are two grades, called Senior and 
Junior Moderators. 1845 W. B, S. Taylor Hist. Univ. 
Dubl. 155 [List of] Works examined in for moderators in 
mathematics and physics. 1882 Society 16 Dec. 18/2 Mr. 
Maunsell graduated. .as a Moderator and Silver Medallist. 

6. In the Presbyterian churches : A minister 
elected to preside over any one of the ecclesiastical 
bodies, e.g. the congregation, the presbytery, the 
synod, the general assembly. 

1563 Min. Gen. Assembly in Peterkin Bk. Univ. Kirk 
Scott. (1839) 17 It was proponed be the ha.Hl Assemblie 
that ane Moderator should be appointed for avoiding con- 
fusion in reasoning. 1582 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 476 
Maister Nicholl Dalgleische, as moderatour of the hail! 
synodal assemblie, . . Patrik Gillespie, moderatour of the 
haill presbiterie of Striveling. 1641 ‘ Smkctymnuus ’ Answ. 
xiv. (1653) 6r The Moderator in Geneva is not of a Superior 
order to his Brethren. 169a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 
362 The moderator [of the generall assembly of the kirk] 
adjourned them till August 12 months. 1727 Swift Further 
Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 161 Some deceased mode- 
rator of the general assembly in Scotland. 1846 M c Culloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire iv. viii. (1854) II. 287 The Assembly 
chooses a moderator for every meeting, who, in recent 
times, has been always a clergyman. 

7 . One who or that which mitigates or makes 
moderate. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. in. iv. 11. ii. (1624) 535 Hope, 
that sweet moderator of passions as Simonides calls it. . x6o6 
Tryon Misc. i. 6 This Essential Powder or pure Life, is the 
Moderator or Friendly Quality in all Minerals. 1817 J. 
Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 323 It was known to be. .her 
[Russia’s] policy, to recommend herself to France as the 
magnanimous moderator of the severity of her Allies. 

D. Hist. A member of a band of persons opposed 
I to the violent methods of the ‘ Regulators ’ who 
professed to supply the want of the regular ad- 
ministration of justice in the Garolinasc 1767-71. 

X767 Ld. Montagu in A. Gregg Hist. Old Cherams (1867) 
18a A new set of people, who call themselves Moderators, 
have appeared against the Regulators, dig} Desperadoes 
of South-West in Harbinger 7 Aug. 13 6/x The regulators., 
soon find that their foes organize also; arm themselves, and 
prepare for systematic resistance, under the denomination 
of ‘ moderators 

c. (Occas. in Fr. form modirateuri) Short for 
moderator-lamp (see 8 b). Also, the mechanical 
contrivance by which the supply of oil to the 
wick of such a lamp is regulated. 

1851 Prod. Mechanics' Jr-tU. Mar. 273 It Is however in 
the mode adopted for the adjustment of the oil supply to 
the burner that the improvement for which the inventor 
claims the name ‘ Moderator ’ consists. 1859 W. G. Wills 
Life's Foreshad. II. xii. 161 He put out the moddrateur, 1864 
Chamb. Encycl. VI. 23/2 The greatest improvement ever 
effected in oil-lamps was in the so-called French moderator. 
1875 Ure's Diet. Arts, etc. (ed. 7) III. 35 As the pressure 
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employed is so great, the oil would, but for the * moderator *, 
flow over with too much rapidity. This moderator, or regu- 
lator, is a tapering rod of iron-wire. 

8. attrib. a. Anal, and Phys. in names of 
certain structures exercising a regulating action, 
as moderator-band, - centre , -ligament, -nerve, -ring 
(see Syd. Soc, Lex. 1891). 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 849 The apparent provision 
against this distension [of the heart] in ungulates by the 
♦moderator band, demonstrated by the late Professor Rolles- 
ton. 178a A. Monro Comfiar, Anat. ted. 3) 76 Each lateral 
or ♦moderator ligament of the head. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v., Moderator-ring \ .that ring which the muscles of 
the eye make round the optic nerve. 

b. Moderator- ( occas. modirateuf) lamp, a 
lamp in which, by a mechanical contrivance, the 
passage of the oil from the reservoir to the burner 
is regulated or moderated to a uniform flow. 

1831 Pract. Mechanics' Jml. Mar. 273 Hadrot’s Moderator 
Lamp. 1857 Union 23 Jan. 63 tAdvt.), Moderateur lamps 
. .just received from Paris. 1904 Blackw. Mag . Apr. 469/1 
New lampshades . . decorated the globes of the moderator- j 
lamps. 

ModeratorsMp (m^demitaijip). [See -ship.] 
The function, office, or position of a moderator. 

1641 1 Smectymnuus ’ Find. Anew. xiv. 182 From whose 
Moderators our Bishops differ onely in perpetuitie of Mo- 
deratorship. 1656 Heylin Ex tr emeus Vap?tlansx$s Passed 
from one to another in their severall turns like the Moderator- 
ship in the generall Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1781) I. xiii. 76 Mr. Reeves.. said, 
he would, by way of moderatorship in the present debate, 
read them a passage. 1838 Dual. Univ. Cal. 15 Those 
candidates for degrees who have obtained honors in the 
preceding part of the College Course, are entitled to offer 
themselves as candidates for Moderatorships. 1901 Daily 
Chron. 25 Dec. 6/4 Moderatorship of the Free Church of 
Scotland. .. A letter was read from the Rev. Dr. Marcus 
Dods, declining to be nominated to the Moderatorship of 
the next Assembly. 

+ Moderatress. 06 s. [f. Moderator + -ess.] 
A female moderator. (Only in 17 th c.) 

1602 Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1618) III, 664 The 
maker of the matter and moderatresse of all nature, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Yorksh.( 1662)111. 191 Hilda, .being a kind 
of M oderatresse in a Saxon Synod. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 

I. xii. 47 Those who allow the Lunar Influence to be Mo- 
deratress of the Tides. 

t Modera*trix. Obs. Also 6 moderatrice. [a. 
L. moderatrix , F. moderatrice'. see Moderator.] 
A female moderator. 

X531 Elyot Gov. it, ix, Temperance., is the moderatrice as 
well of all motions of the minde, called affectes, as of all 
actis procedyng of man. 1377 Timme Calvin on 1 Cor. 64b 
(margin), Loue the moderatrix of contention, a 16x4 Cope 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 120 He loved equity, as the true 
umpress between them both, as moderatrix of extremes, 
xfisx C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 63 Your Church hath 
. . practised it a long time, for a woman to be head or supreme 
moderatrix in the Church. 1673 Ess. Educ, Gentlewom. 
13 She is ordinarily a Moderatrix in the Academy at the 
Disputation amongst learned Wits. 1741 Middleton Cicero 

II. x. 386 He had given up all his resentments to the Re- 
public; made her the Moderatrix of all his acts. 1733 
Richardson Grandison [1781) VI. lv. 356 The debate was 
closed, and referred to Mrs. Shirley, as Moderatrix. 

+ Mo'derature. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Moderate w.: 
see -dee.] Moderation, temperance, 

XS74 Newton Health Mag. 77 Aristotle.. referreth all the 
cause of prosperous health unto temperate moderature of 
meate and drinke, and [etc.]. 

Moclere, obs. form of Moder, Mother. 
Modereid, Qerron.) variant of Midred Obs. 
Moderhad(e, -les(se, -ly, obs. flf. Mother- 
head, -LESS, -L y. 

Modern (m^dsin), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
moderns, [ad. late L. modern- us (6th c.), f. 
modo just now (on the analogy of hodiernits that 
is of to-day, f. hodie to-day). Cf. F. moderne , 
Sp., Pg., It, moderno, G. modern .] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Being at this time ; now existing. Obs. rare. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 5 Hodiern, modern, sempi- 
tern, Angelical 1 regyne 1 1553 Extracts A berdeen Reg. (1844) 

I. 285 The next parliament, to be haldin..in name of our 
maist gracious quene moderne. 1397 Burgh Rec. Glasgow 
(1876) I, 183 Hew, erle of Eglingtoune moderne. 1700 
Pennsylv. Archives I. 127 Being obliged to it by thy former 
as well as modern kindness. 1732 Charter Soc. A ntiq, Lond. 

7 Wee have nominated. .Martin Folkes, Esquire, to be the 
first and modem President of the said Society. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the present and recent 
times, as distinguished from the remote past ; per- 
taining to or originating in the current age or period. 

In Historical use commonly applied (in contradistinction 
to ancient and mediaeval) to the time subsequent to the 
Middle Ages, and the events, personages, writers, eta of 
that time. So Modem History : see History 3 b. 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, 1. xv. 16 b, The 
writings of the auncient and moderne Geographers and 
Historiographers. 162. Bacon Let. to T. Matthew in 
Spedding Lett. VIZ. 429 For these modern languages will 
at one time or other play the bank-rowtes with books, 
i6s6__Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinis Adyts. fr, Parnass. 11. 
xxviiL (1674) 177 The women of this Modern Age had 
..need of amendment. 1676 Ray Carr. (1848) 122 Much 
also he hath . . taken out of some modern writer it hath 
not been my hap to see. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenoi’s 
Trav. 1. 275 There is another Aqueduct somewhat older, yet 
still modern. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Pref,, Our English 
Tongue . . may be said to equal, if not surpass all other 


Modern Languages. X713 Pope Guard. No. 4 1* 2 The 
authoress of a famous modern romance. 1757 J. H, Grose 
Voy. E. Indies 74 These last are of moderner date. 1757 
tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 400 Their country appears to 
have been situated, .at a great distance from the modern 
Padua. 1774 Mitford Ess. Harmony Lang. 260 The most 
admired modern masters. 18x0 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia 
xxv. (1839) 120/1 Perhaps we are not authorised in con- 
sidering the modern Greeks as legitimate descendants of the 
Get®. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold ll. iv. i. 170 The close of the 
15th century is universally recognized as .. the starting-point 
..of Modern, in distinction from Medi®val, history. 

b. Geol. and Zool. Belonging to a comparatively 
recent period in the life-history of the world. 

1823 Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 21 The modern hy®na is an 
inhabitant exclusively of hot climates. 1830 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. 1. 1 14 If such species be termed modern, in comparison 
to races which preceded them, their remains, nevertheless, 
enter into submarine deposits many hundred miles in length. 
1873 Dawson Earth <$• Man x. 248 The Modern Damans 
or Conies. 

c. Prefixed to the name of a language to form a 
designation for that form of the language that is 
now in use, in contrast to any earlier form. In 
recent philology used technically to denote the 
last of the three periods into which it is customary 
to divide the history of living languages ; distin- 
guished from Old and Middle. Modern English : 
see English sb. 1 b. 

d. Modern languages : as the designation of a 
department of study, ordinarily taken to include 
only the better-known living literary languages of 
Europe (sometimes merely French and German). 
Also attrib. in modern language master, school , tripos. 

1838 Dull. Univ. Cal. 53 Medals for Modern Languages. 
1862 Rep. Publ '. Schools Comm. (1864) III. 237 (Eton) With 
respect to modern languages, they are not cared for much, 
are they? 

e. With reference to secondary education, 
applied (in contradistinction to classical) to sub- 
jects of school instruction other than the ancient 
languages and literature. Modern school, modern 
side : in some English public schools, a separately 
organized division of the school in which * modern 
subjects’ form nearly the whole curriculum, Greek 
(and, usually, advanced Latin) not being taught. 

1862 Rep. Publ. Schools Comm. (1864) IV. 281 There 
would be this danger .that idle and incapable Lioys would 
wish to enter this modern school to get off Latin composi- 
tion and Greek. x88x F. E. Hulme Town, Coll., ($• Neighb. 
Marlborough 91 In the modern school the subjects of in- 
struction are mathematics [etc.]. 1887 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 
2/2 ‘ Modern sides' are either effective (as they all ought to 
be) or non-effective. If the former, there are scholarships 
in ‘modern subjects' for them to win. _ X905 Macm. Mag. 
Nov. 78 [At Harrow] the Modern Side is not self-contained 
in the sense of having a separate staff. It has been thought 
that any attempt to group Modern Side boys together and 
apart under separate masters and tutors would be unwise. 

f. absol. That which is modern. + Upon the 
modern ; ? peculiar to modern times. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Poolo/Qnal, (1809) 1. 165, 1 apprehend 
that this character is pretty much upon the modern. In all 
ancient or dead languages we have no term any way ade- 
quate, whereby we may express it. X905 Daily Chron. 
2i Jan. 4/6 He rejoices in that inability to depict the modem 
which is the most convincing sign of the contemporary. 

3 . Characteristic of the present and recent times; 
new-fashioned ; not antiquated or obsolete. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 8 b, Without composing 
them of diuers sorts of weapons, according to the moderne 
vse. 1398 Barret Tkeor. War res Gloss, 231 M oderne warn, 
is the new order of warre vsed in our age, X605 B. Jonson 
Volpone III. iv, He has so moderne, and ladle a veine, Fitting 
the time, and catching the court-eare. 1676 Etheredge 
Man of Mode 1. i, Bell. He^ thinks himself the Pattern of 
modern Gallantry. Dor. He is indeed the Pattern of modem 
Foppery. 1701 De Foe True-born Eng. 24 But England, 
Modern to the last degree Borrows or makes her own 
Nobility. 1872 Howells Wedd. Journ. (1892) 79 They 
conjectured . . flavours of Tennyson and Browning in his 
verse, with a moderner tint from Morris, 1883 Academy 
24 Jan. 53/1 Perhaps Gray is at his modernest in the ‘ Ode 
on Vicissitude’,.. if not most modern of all in that final 
quatrain of the Elegy which Gray’s feeling for unity ex- 
punged. 1883 J. Pays Talk of Town I. 130 A writing on 
the wall, which, albeit it was not in modern characters, 
needed . . no interpreter. X898 Westm. Gaz, 26 J an. 3/2 
Against such foes, men with the modernest artillery and 
highest explosives are utterly powerless, 
b. in disparaging use. 

1733 Richardson Grandison (tBit)/. xiii. 83 You. .are not 
a modern woman ; have neither wings to your shoulders, 
nor gad-fly in your cap ; you love home. 

O. Her. in France modem : see quot. 1893. 

1889 P. O. Hutchinson in Notes <$■ Gleanings (Exeter) II. 
50/2 The French arms are represented as ‘ France Modern'. 
1893 Cussans Her. (ed.4) 223 Henry the Fourth three 
Fleurs-de-lys were substituted for a field semi, for the Arms 
of France, This alteration, .constituted what is commonly 
known as France modern. 

f 4 . Every-day, ordinary, commonplace. (Fre- 
quent in Shaks.) Obs. 

159X Lodge Cdtharos H 3, It. .maketh him bllnde and in- 
considerate in matters aswell moderne, as necessarie to his 
saluation. 1593 Shaks. John m. iv. 42 Then.. would I., 
rowze from sleepe that fell Anatomy . . Which, scornes a 
moderne Inuocationl 1600 — A. Y. E. 11. vii. 156 The 
Justice, With eyes seuere and beard of formall cut, Full of 
wise sawesand moderne instances. 16x0 B. Jonson A Ich. 
iv. i, Why, this is yet A kind of moderne happinesse, to 
haue Dol Common for a great lady, 


MODERNIST. 

5 . Comb, with adjs, and pa. pples., as modem- 
bred, -built, -looking, -made, -practised, -sounding. 
Also modern-dress . attrib.). 

1808 Han. More CmlebsX. x. 9 The mind of a true ♦modem- 
bred lady. 1903 Daily Chron. 28 Dec. 4/4 Most of these 
furnaces are "modern built, X885 J. K. Jerome On the 
Stage 64 For ordinary ♦modern-dress parts, we had to use 
our own things entirely. 1849 J. Forbes Physician's Holt- 
day vi. (1850) 58 The church is..more*modern-looking than 
the rest of the town. 1899 Daily News 27 Mar. 2/7 The 
allegation was that the punches had been forged and used 
upon ♦modern-made silver plate to represent antique goods. 
X754A. Murphy Gray' s-Inn Jml, No. 86 Many of his Turns 
did not allude to ♦modern-practised Life. 1903 Daily Chron. 
10 June 7/1 A piece with the more "modern-sounding title 
of ‘ The Court of Comfort ’. 

33 . sb. (Chiefly in plural. ) 

1 . One who lives in or belongs to the present 
time ; one who belongs to a modern as contrasted 
with an ancient period or epoch. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. ii. 2b, The lies 
Baleares, so.aunciently called : but by the moderttes Maior- 
que and Minorque. x6og B. Jonson Silent Worn. iv. ii, He 
must have Seneca read to him, and Plutarch, and the 
ancients ; the moderns are not for this disease. 1717 Prior 
Alma 1. 520 Some in ancient books delight; Others prefer 
what moderns write. 1784 Europ. Mag. May 366/2 No 
modern has been heard to play an adagio with greater taste 
and feeling. 18x2 T. Taylor Diss. Philos. A ristotle (title-p.), 
The insufficiency also of the Philosophy that has been sub- 
stituted by the Moderns for that of Aristotle is demonstrated. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 2/1 (Organ), In point of touch, and 
mechanism generally, the moderns are far superior to their 
predecessors. x888 W. Cory Lett. Jmls. (1897) 539 The 
old modems, say Chaucer, Spenser and Le Sage, 
t b. transf. applied to a thing. Obs. 

173S J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 14 Description of many 
fine Bridges.. in Italy wherein the finest among the Mo- 
derns is the Farnesian. 

2 . One whose tastes or opinions are modern ; a 
member of the modem school of thought in rela- 
tion to any subject. 

1897 Mag. oj Art 283 It will be deemed old-fashioned by 
the latest of moderns. 1903 J. Orr Probl, O. T. xii. 453 
note, Most of the moderns deny the supernatural character 
of prophecy. 

+ Mode’rsial, a. Obs. [f. late L. modern-us (see 
prec.) + -AL.] Of or belonging to the present day. 

1342 Boorde Dyetary A iij, Y- which [flowery language] 
in all wrytynges is vsed these modernall dayes. 

+ Moderner. Obs. rare. [f. Modern a. +■ 
-er !.] = Modern sb. 

1392 Nashs P. Peni/esse ax Report (which our modemers 
clepe flundring Fame) puts mee in memorye of a notable iest 
I heard long agoe. 

t Modernicide. nonce-wd. [f. Modern sb. +• 
-ciDE 1.] One who kills ‘modems’. 

a 1774 Goldsm. Ess., Visit to Elysium Misc. Wks. 1837 I. 
213, 1 should certainly have fallen beneath the hands of this 
company of men, who gloried in the title of Modernicides. 

Modernism (mfi'damiz’m). £f. Modern a. P 

-ISM.] 

1 . A usage, mode of expression, or peculiarity of 
styleor workmanship, characteristicofmodern times. 

1737 Swift Let. to Pope 23 July in P.’s Wks. 1757 IX. 
2x8 b, The corruption of English by those Scribblers, who 
send us over their trash in Prose and Verse, with abomin- 


(1879) II, 77 Such modernisms as astral lamps. X87X Earle 
Philol. Eng. Tongue § 481 The last of these [viz. ‘ its ’] is a 
comparative modernism in the language. 1897 D. C. TovkY 
Rev. f Ess. viii. 143 The published specimen contained., 
some imperfections and modernisms. 

2 . Modern character or quality of thought, ex- 
pression, style of workmanship, etc.; sympathy 
with or affinity to what is modern. 

1830 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets (1834) 274 The women 
of the Odyssey discover occasionally a modernism and a 


F. M etcalfe Oxonian in Iceland iv. (1&67) 57 And some- 
how this very modernism begets a desire for reverting now 
and then to old things, old people [etc.]. 1887 Westm. Rev. 
June 348 The Roman Church and the American Republic . . 
The one typifying medievalism, the other illustrating with 
tolerable fidelity the spirit of modernism. 

Modernist (mp'dainist). [f. Modern a. + 
-1ST \ Of. mod.L. modernista (Luther), F. mo- 
dernistel\ 

+ 1. A modern. Obs. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 10 6 Likewise., of sundry 
other neotericall mathematicians and modernists. 1392 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Super. 182 The witt of this, & that odd 
Modernist, is their owne. 

2 . A supporter or follower of modern ways or 
methods; in the 18th c., a maintainer of the 
superiority of modern over ancient literature. 

1704 Swift T. Tub ix. Wks. 1751 I. 138 That his [Mr, 
Wotton's] Brain hath undergone an unlucky shake; which 
even his Brother Modernists themselves, like Ungrates, do 
whisper so loud, that it reaches up to the very Garret I am. 
now writing, in. 1864 Daily Tel. 8 June, Those Guelphs 
and Ghibellines of art, the modernists and the medievalists. 
1874 Ruskin Val D’Arno ( 1886) p Behold, the Christians 
despising the Dunce Greeks, as the Infidel modernists do 
spise the Dunce Christians, 
b. attrib. (quasi-zw/'.) 

1848 Kingsley Yeast v, That vile modernist naturalism « 
creeping back even into our painted glass. 






MODERNITY. 

8. Th education, one who advocates the teaching 
of modern subjects (including modem languages) 
rather than that of the ancient classics. 

1856 J. Grote in Camb. Ess, 99 Let us survey the state of 
the attack upon it [rc. classical study] first by Patriots, and 
then by Modernists. 1905 prill. Editc. Apr. 266/1 The pre- 
sumption that the pure classicist would be degraded or con- 
taminated by admixture with the modernist unregenerated 
by Greek. 

Modernity (mddsumti). [ad, med.L. mo- 
/ krnitat-em , noun of quality f. modern- us : see 
Modern and -ity. Cf. F. modemitt (Littre).] 

1. The quality or condition of being modem j 
modernness of character. 

1627 Hake will AJ>ol. v. (1635] 192 Yea but I vilifie the 
present times, you say, whiles I expect a more flourishing 
State to succeed j bee it so, yet this is not to vilifie modern- 
ity, as you pretend. 1782 H. Walpole Let. to Cole 22 Feb, 
(1858) VII 1 . 161 Now that the poems [re. Chattertou's] have 
been so much examined, nobody (that has an ear) can get 
over the modernity of the modulations. 1796 Pegge Anonym. 
(1809) 429 Macrobius is no good author to follow in point of 
Latinity, partly on account of his modernity, and partly of 
his foreign extraction. _ 1888 Athenzum 31 Mar. 401/3 
Those unlucky stumblings into modernity which some 
archaizing translators do not avoid. 1904 May Sinclair 
JDiv. Eire 415 My dear fellow, modernity simply means 
democracy. And when once democracy has been forced on 
us there’s no good protesting any longer. 

2, Something that is modem. 

*733 H. Walpole Let. to Bentley Sept. (1857) IT, 355 But 
here is a modernity, which beats all antiquities for curiosity. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Dec. 80/1 After he had. , arranged him- 
self in these modernities. 

Modernization (m^cbniaiz^-Jsn). [f. Mo- 
dernize v. + -avion.] The action or an act of 
modernizing ; the state of being modernized. 
Also, a modernized version. 

1770 Gough in Lett, to Granger 263 The Marquis of Win- 
chester’s noble house at Englefield has suffered by some 
late modernizations. 1818 Hallam Mitt. Ages (1872) I. 150 
We cannot always judge by the modernisation of a proper 
name. 1830 W. Taylor Hist. Snrv. Germ. Poetry III. 317 
The Birds is an abridgement, or modernization, of the 
comedy of Aristophanes so entitled. 1893 C. R. B. Bar- 
rett Surrey jv. 101 The town of Bletchmgley. .is, despite 
some modernization, an old-world spot. 

Modernize (mp-dn-maiz), z>. [ad. F. modern- 
iser , f. moderns ; see Modern a. and -izk.] 

1. trans. To make or render modem ; to give a 
modern character or appearance to ; esp. (a) to re- 
write (an old text) in modern spelling or language ; 
to change (obsolete words, language, spelling) for 
modem equivalents; {b) to remodel and refashion 
an ancient building. 

1748 [implied in Modernized ppl. a.]. 1732 Fielding 

Covent Gard. Jrnl. 11 July, I have taken the liberty to mo- 
dernize the language. 1802^ Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. 
Russia, The young generation are modernizing these antic 
[-antique] vestments, 1818 Brat hwa.it' s Barnabees Jml. 
Introd. 9 The text was modernized throughout. x88o Dixon 
Windsor III. xii. 11S No one ever dreamt of modernising 
Surrey's lines. 1901 Daily Express 28 Feb. 5/3 The King 
has decided to have Windsor Castle thoroughly modernised. 

b. To bring about modem conditions in. 

■ 1860 Thackeray Round. Papers , He Juventute, Gun- 
powder and printing tended to modernise the world, 

2. intr. To adopt modern customs, habits, ways, 
or the like. rare. 

1733 Richardson Grandison (1811) II. ii. 10 He scruples 
pot to modernize a little ; but then you see, that it is in 
compliance with the fashion, and to avoid singularity. 1802 
Mrs. J. West Infidel Father I. 27 Muggleton had mo- 
dernized so far as to baveachitterlin tacked into bis holland 
shirt, a 1853 W. Jay Autobiog. xvui, (1855) 172 Several 
new schools also, or to modernize—’ colleges ’, for the sons 
of the prophets, have been established. 

Hence Mo -dernized ppl. a. ; Mo'darnizing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1748 B. Walpole Let. to Montagu 25 July (1837) II. 119 
The rest of the house is all modernised. 1824 j. Winter- 
hottom Observ. Two Fr, Words 29 A very good modernized 
edition of the Essays. 1869 Farrar Earn. Speech ii. (1873) 
77 The Lettish, spoken in Courland and Livonia, is only 
a modernised form of Lithuanian. 1883 A thenstum 25 Apr, 
533/2 Capt. Burton is justly severe on the unwarrantable 
modernizing of CamoSns, 1904 Btackw. Mag, Feb. 309/1 
The modernising spirit has taken hold of the Statistical De- 
partment. *903 A thenaeum 19 Aug, 249/3 T he Gatehouse 
which gave entrance to the now modernized Council House, 

Modernizer (mgdsunsizai), [f. Modernize v, 
+ -er l .J One who modernizes, 

, 4739 G. Whitefif.ld in Life, etc, (1756) 225 The Generality 
of our Modernizers of Christianity. 1803 Southey in A nn. 
Rev. III. 563 Not only the style, but the morals of the origi- 
nal,,. are vitiated by the French modernizers, 1886 Posnett 
Compar. Lit 47 We expect the old harmony between earlier 
sounds and ideas to be kept up by the moderniser. 

b. One who desires to modernize education 
by the elimination of 1 classics 
1889 A, SroawtCK in find. Edvc. Feb, 116 Before it was 
ibe modernisers, asking, in view of needful modern subjects, 
Is there time for classics? 

Moderuly (mp'dainli), adv. [f, Modern a. + 

*IA *.J 

T, In modem times. Now rare. 

*603 Verstkgan Dec. Intell. ii. (1628) 54 The honour as 
well antiently as modernely of that great and noble nation. 
1632 Litmgow Trav. hi, 87 Mount Ida, of old was called 
Ptie‘lorittt,V.btit modemeiy Madura. *756 Toudrrvy Hist, 
2 Orphans II. 69 With deliberations, shorter than those 
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MODESTLY. 


tnodernly used by the States General, a treaty of peace was 
agreed upon. 2836 Ulster fiml, Archveol. IV. 244 Bonaght 
..was specially due on land modernly held bysorren tenure. 

2. In a modern manner; after the fashion of 
modern times. 

1743 Loud. Mag. 35 To be modernly polite, introduces 
Extravagance. 1S6B Mom, Star zg June, The Latin original 
reads to-day most modernly. iSSq Harper's Mag. July 
315 Most modernly American as it is, it has a flavor one 
tastes iu travels of old times. 

3. Comb., as modernly -armed, written adjs. 

1894 Westm, Gass. 15 Oct. 5/1 The •well-drilled and mo- 

dernly-armed force which China can put in the field. 1903 
Daily Chron. 28 Dec. 8/3 A modernly-written play. 

Modernness (mp- dam ,nes). [f. Modern a. + 
-ness.] The quality or state of being modern; 
conformity to modem conditions or ideas. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Modernness, newness, the being of 
late days. 1825 W. Cobbett Rttr. Rides (1885) II. 19 The 
Bridewell, wli.ch from the modernness of its structure, 
appears to be [etc.]. 1833 Fraser’s Mag. XII. 650 Though 

be should . . outlive bis modernness as much as George Cole- 
man the Younger has outlived his youth. 1874 Mahaffy 
Soc. Lifie Greece ix. 278 The fact remains a very curious 
monument of the modernness of Attic life. 1903 A thenstum 
j 6 Sept. 362/3 The ‘ modernness’ of thought shown in 
Jevons’s mode of handling his subject. 

Modersahypp, -ship, obs. var. Mothership. 
Moderwort, obs. form of Motherwort. 
Modest (mp'dest), a. [ad. F. modeste, ad. L. 
modest-us keeping due measure, moderate, modest, 
f. * modes- a synonymous variant of modo-, modus 
measure : see Mode sb. Cf. Sp., Pg., It. modesto .] 
+ 1. Well-conducted, orderly; not harsh or domi- 
neering. Obs. 

1374 Hellowes Guevara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) Your 
Lordship ought to . . coinmaund your ministers of justice. , 
that they be milde, modest, and manerly : for sometimes the 
sorrowful Sutor doth more feele a rough word they speake, 
then the iustice they dilate. 1611 Bible 2 Mace, iv, 37 The 
sober and modest behauiour [rjjv crunjipoiruvriv /cat mXXgv 
tuTaftai'] of him that was dead. 1633 Sir E. Nicholas in 
N. Papers (Camden) I. 320 He seems to be indeed a very 
modest and discreet person. 

2. Having a moderate or humble estimate of 
one’s own abilities or merits ; disinclined to bring 
oneself into notice; becomingly diffident or un- 
assuming; unobtrusive, retiring, bashful ; not bold 
or forward. Hence of actions and attributes : Pro- 
ceeding from or indicating these qualities. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Modest as, Adolescentia mo • 
destissima, very modest & sober youth. Ibid., Modesties 
vidtu, of modest and sobre countenance. 1603 Shaks. Lear 
11. iv. 23 Resolue ine with all modest haste, which way Thou 
might’st deserue, or they impose this vsage? 1633 Walton 
Angler ii. 51 You are so modest, that roe thinks I may 
promise to grant it before it is asked, a 1680 Butler 
Rem. (1759) II. 213 Nothing renders Men modest, but a 
just Knowledge how to compare themselves with others. 
1710 Palmer Proverbs 187 Tho’ the modestest are not al- 
ways sure to be paid first, yet an impertinent dun is very 
odious. 1712 IjUIjGELl Sped. No. 373 r 12 When they are 
thus mixed and blended together, they compose what we 
endeavour to express when we say a modest Assurance ; 
by which we understand the just Mean between Bashfulness 
and Impudence. 1748 Chestekf. Let. to Son 22 Feb., The 
more you know, the modester you should be. 1781 Cowper 
Truth, 68 He, Christian-like, retreats with modest mien. 
xySz Gibbon Heel. F. xxxi III. 223 In a modest and sup- 
pliant tone. 1816 Scott Antiq. vi, A light and modest 
tap was heard at the parlour door. 1839 Tennyson Idylls 
Ded. 17 We see him as he moved, How modest, kindly, all- 
accomplisb’d, wise. 1899 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Man that Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg, etc. (1900) 105 A little book, merely a 
little book— could words be modester 1 ? 1901 J. Watson 
Lifie of Master xx ii. 202 Nathanael was a quiet, modest, 
diffident, questioning person. 

to. fig. Of things, sometimes with semi -personi- 
fication : Apparently retiring from observation, 
not obtrusively conspicuous. 

1786 Burns To Mountain Daisy, W ee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flow’r, Thou’s met me in an evil hour. 1830 J. G. 
Strutt Syhoa Brit. 73 Their delicate green changing to 
modest brown, a 1832 Bryant Fellow Violet 3 The yellow 
violet’s modest bell Beeps from the last year’s leaves below. 
8. Of women, their attributes and behaviour: 
Governed by the proprieties of the sex; decorous 
in manner and conduct ; not forward, impudent, or 
lewd ; ‘sbamefast’. Hence (in later use also of 
men), scrupulously chaste in feeling, language, 
and conduct; shrinking from coarse or impure 
suggestion. 

a 1391 H, Smith Prepur , Mariage 32 He sayd not that 
she was the wisest, .. nor the modestest wife in the world, 
but the fittest wife for him in the world, a 1586 Mont- 
gomkrie Mi sc . Poems li. 9 The myildest may; the mekest, 
and modest. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 35 She modest was 
in all her deedes and words, And wondrous chast of life. 
1607 Beaum. & Ft. W oman-Hater v. v. Thou woman which 
wert home to teach men vertue, Faire, sweet, and modest 
maid forgiue my thoughts. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 310 And 
by her yeuded, by him best receivd, Yeilded with coy sub- 
mission, modest pride, And sweet reluctant amorous delay. 
*697 Drvden Virgi Georg, iv, 288 Their modest Appetites, 
Averse from Venus, fly the Nuptial Rites. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 154 pi, I am apt to believe (begging your Pardon) 
that you are still what I my self was once, a queer modest 
Fellow. Ibid. P 2 , 1 found a sober modest Man was always 
looked upon by both Sexes as a precise tm fashioned Fellow 
of no Life or Spirit. 174a Richardson Pamela IV. 120 
Every one that can give himself the Liberty to say Things 
that shock a modester Person,, .mistakes Courage for Wit. 


1764 Oolosm. Trav. 408 The modest matron, and the blush- 
ing maid. 1781 Cowper Expost. 48 Her women . . Forgot 
the blush that virgin fears impart To modest cheeks, and 
borrow’d one from art, x8i8 Scott JHrt. Midi, xxxv, A 
young woman .. whose countenance might be termed very 
modest and pleasing in expression. 

to. Of female attire : Decent, not meretricious. 
1611 Bible i Tim. ii. 9 That women ad orne themselues 
in modest apparell jGr. iv KaraaroAp koo/j-uo]. 

-(•C. Inoffensive to decency. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 301 Their waist is 
circled with a peece of Callico, which makes them modest. 

j- d. Modest part : that part of the body which 
modesty requires to be covered. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 15 As a cover to their modest 
parts, they gird themselves with a piece of raw leather, and 
fasten asquare piece. . toit. 1693 Dryoen Persius iv. (1697) 
460 The depilation of thy modest part. 

4. Of or with reference to demands, statements, 
estimates : Hot excessive ; free from exaggeration, 
moderate ; not unduly exacting or importunate. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Commw. (1603) 133 Some more 
modest in writing affirme, that the Moscouite could leuie 
150 thousand horse. _ c 16x6 Fletcher Thierry <5- Theod. n. 
i, I haue in the relation of my wrongs Bene modest. 1623 
T. Scot Highw. God 35 There is nothing practised in our 
Church, but that which finds allowance and approbation 
from the modestest and learnedest of their side. 1652 Boyle 
Whs. (1772) I. p. 1 , In less than a year, of which not the 
least part was usurped by frequent sicknesses and journies, 
by furnaces, and by (which is none of the modestest thieves 
of time) the conversation of young ladies. 1708 Addison 
Pres. St. War 5 During the last four Years, by a modest 
Computation there have been brought into Brest above six 
Millions Sterling in Bullion. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 889 
Held within modest bounds, the tide of speech Pursues the 
course that truth _ and nature teach. 1792 Burke Corr. 
(1844)111. 370 This is not the less modest and peaceable 
for being clear, open, and manly. 

5. Of things : Unpretentious in appearance, style, 
magnitude, or amount. 

1770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 140 There. . The village preacher’s 
modest mansion rose. 1823 Rutter Fonthill 7 Surprised 
by the modest pretensions of the entrance. 1840 [see 
Quencher b]. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 18 Dominique 

boasted a modest annuity of about fifty pistoles. 1836 
Thackeray Christmas Bks. (1872)66 They set up a carriage 
— the modestest little vehicle conceivable. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood viii, And then I step into my modest share in 
the concern. 1886 Pall Mall G. 31 July 3/1 For the modest 
sum ©f 6 d. 1887 Ruskin Prseterita II. 147 Modest gardens, 
and farm-dwellmg houses. 

6. Comb,, as modest-like, -looked, -looking, -seem- 
ing adjs, 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 517 Her *modest-like bash- 
fulnes. 1634 Gaytqn Pleas. Notes iil i. 68 Never trust a 
*modest-lookt Stallion. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, A 
♦modest-looking, fair-haired girl. 1864 A. McKay Hist. 
Kilmarnock 191 A plain, modest-looking structure. *728-46 
Thomson Spring 989 The enticing smile, the ♦modest- 
seeming eye. 

Modestin.es, errou. variant of Modestness. 
t Mode’stions. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. MODESTY + 
-ops.] Modest, chaste in habits. 

1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. ix. E iij b, The women be 
modestiouse & in the townes & church they couer them self. 

t Mo’destless, «• Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Modest a. 
+ -LESS.] Destitute of modesty. 

1391 Sylvestf.r Du Bart as 1. i. 410 Alas ! how faithlesse 
and how modest-lesse Are you. 

Modestly (mgdestli), adv. [f. Modest a. + 
-hr A] In a modest manner. 

fL Without exaggeiation, excess, or importu- 
nity ; with due measure, moderately ; with reserve. 

1561 DAus tr. Ballinger on Ajboc. (1573) 36 After he [the 
Lord] speaketh modestly, least by exasperating ouer much 
the sinne and errour in the faythfull, he should trouble 
their myndes and discourage them vtterly. 1579 Gosson 
Sch. Abase Ded. (Arb.) 17 Euery man fedde modestly on 
that whiche stoode before him. 1381 Pettif, tr. Guaszo's 
Civ. Com. n. (1586) 99 A prince . . must use his authoritie 
modestlie. *606 Shaics. Tr. 9- Cr. iv. v. 222 Modestly I 
thinke, The fall of euery Phrygian stone will cost A drop 
of Grecian blood. 1674 Temh.k Let. Ld. Chamberlain 
Wits. 1720 II. 317 He believes the Point of Predestination 
the firmest that ever any body did, and laughs at any of 
them, that speak modestly of it. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 
280 T 3 Shewing how forcible it was to speak Modestly of 
our own Wants. 1733 Swift Let to Dk. Dorset 30 Dec., 
desired you would bestow a preferment of one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year to a certain clergyman. Your an- 
swer was, that I asked modestly. 

2. Without self-conceit or presumption ; not arro- 
gantly or obtrusively. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 738 He modestly aunswered, 
most noble and redoubted Lorde, this [etc.]. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado 11. ill. 216, I could wish _he would modestly 
examine hiraselfe, to see how much he is vnworthy to haue 
so good a Lady. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 335 Yet these 
speak much modestlyer then the Thebans, who derive them- 
selves from a serpents tooth sown. 1690 Dryden Don 
Sebast. Pref. (1692) 23, I think I may modestly conclude, 
that whatever errors there may he,., they are not those 
which have been objected to it. 1781 Cowper Conversat, 
485 Know then, and modestly let fall your eyes, . . That air 
of insolence affronts your God. 1837 Marryat Perc. Keene 
x, He hoped I was a good boy, which being compelled to 
be my own trumpeter, I very modestly declared I was. 
*833 J- H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1873) II. 11. ii. 92 Togrul 
kissed the ground, and waited modestly, till he was led to 
the throne. . 

3. W 7 ith womanly modesty ; decently. 

*583 T. Washington tr. Nickalay's Voy. h. xxv. 66 The 
women being.. richly apparreiled, yet doe weare the same 
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modestly- xS93 Shears, i Hen. VI, v. iii. 179 Mar. Such 
commendations as becomes a Maide, A Virgin, and his 
Seruatit, say to him. Sufi Words sweetly plac’d and mo- 
dest[ljie directed. 1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre vii, The hair 
to be arranged closely, modestly, plainly. 

4. Comb. (cf. Moderately b). 

1870 Ruskin Led. Art ii. (1875)41 No modestly-tempered 
..thinker would now take upon himself to decide. 

Modestness (mfdestnes). Now rare. Also 
6 modeslines. [f. Modest a. + -ness. j Modesty. 

1346 Langley Fo/. Verg. De Invent, n. ii. 36 b, A Kynge 
. .which attained to that dignitie by no ambicion or favour 
but by a singular wyt & sober modestines. 1548 R. Hut- 
ten Stun of Dininiiie B iij b, Thys precept conteineth ex- 
cellent vertues, y 1 is to saye diligence in obejmg, doinge our 
vocacion, modestnes, pitie toward our parentes y» common 
welth & such like vertues. 1638 H. Rider Horace's Erodes 
xi, Then my modestness shall give o'er to strive. 

Modesty (m^desti). Also 6-7 modestie. 
fa. F. modestie or ad. L. modestia , f. modestus 
Modest a . ] 

f 1. Moderation; freedom from excess or exag- 
geration; self-control; clemency, mildness of rule. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxv 2 Modestie; whiche worde nat 
beinge knowen in the engltsshe tongue, ne of al them which 
under stode latin, except they had radde good autours, 
they improprety named this vertue discretion. 1583 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xviii. 21 He gouerned 
with all modestie to the great contentment of the inhahi- 
tauntes. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shrew Induct, i. p4, I am 
doubtful! of your modesties, Least . . You break into some 
merry passion. 1601 — Jul. C. in. i. 213 The Enemies of 
Caesar, shall say this : Then, in a Friend, it is cold Modestie. 
1639 Fuller Holy War m. vii. (1647) 120 Richard refused 
. . to strip poore mariners out of those rags of their estates 
w uh the mercie and modestie of the waves and winds had 
left them. 1756 Burke find. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 20 
Thus are we running in a circle, without modesty, and with- 
out end, and making one errour and extravagance an excuse 
for the other. 1781 Gibbon DecL 4- F. xx-xi. III. 192 The 
modesty of Alaric was interpreted . . as a sure evidence of 
his weakness and fear. 

ironical. 1839 Southey Lett. 18 Feb., I am likely to 
recover something from Baldwin and Cradock. The trus- 
tees of their affairs had the modesty to expect that I should 
receive a dividend of one shilling in the pound [etc.]. 

2. The quality of being modest, or having a 
moderate opinion of oneself ; reserve springing 
from an unexaggerated estimate of one’s qualities; 
freedom from presumption, ostentation, arrogance, 
or impudence. + On a modesty, from a feeling of 
modesty. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. ig b, Modestie is an honest shame- 
fastnesse. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 172 Augustus Cassar .. 
expressely forbad that tbe Poeme of Virgil should be burned, 
notwithstanding that he by his last wil and testament on a 
modesty [orig. contra testamenti eius verecundiam ] , gaue 
order to the contrary. _ 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 289 There 
is a ktnde [of] confession in your lookes ; which your mo- 
desties haue not craft enough to color. 1681 Luttrkll 
Brief Rel. (1857) I. 62 They would trust to his own 
modesty. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 231 P 4 An Excess 
of Modesty obstructs the Tongue. 1712 Steele ibid. No. 
350 r 2 Modesty is the certain Indication of a great Spirit. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. III. 45 By the influ- 
ence of Mr. Montague, concurring, . . with his natural mo- 
desty, he was diverted from . . entering into holy orders. 1803 
Med. Jrnl. VIII. 366 A desire which perhaps proceeds 
from too much modesty, and a mistaken deference for 
others. 18Z7 Hare Guesses (1859) 6 True modesty does not 
consist in an ignorance of our merits, but in a due estimate 
of them. 

+ b. Humility (towards God). Ols. rare . 

1337 N. T. (Geneva) Acts xx. 19 Seruyng the Lord with 
all modestie [Gr. jxeia xrdorrjsr Ta.irtu.vo<j>pocrvvrisl. 

+ e. Deferential feeling. Obs, 

1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. 1, There is a way of 
winning more by loue And vrging of the modestie, then 
feare. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 77 Arguments from 
Humane Authority generally shew better in Rhetorick then 
Logick, and press the modesties of men more then their 
judgments. 

V cL Shame, confusion. Obs. 

*394 Lyly Moth. Bomb. lit. i, I can neither without danger 
smother the fire, nor without modestie disclose my furie. 

3. Womanly propriety of behaviour ; scrupulous 
chastity of thought, speech, and conduct (in men 
or women) ; reserve or sense of shame proceeding 
from instinctive aversion to impure or coarse sug- 
gestions. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s. v., Modestia, . . Virginal is mo- 
deslia, Maydenly modestie & shamefastnes. 1391 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. ii, 53 Maides, in modesty, say no, to that, 
Which they would haue the profferer construe, I. iSiq — ■ 
Temp, in, i. 53 _ By my modestie (The iewelt in my dower) 
I would not wish Any Companion in the_ world but you. 
1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Penury 1. i, To gaine their 
fauors. Our chastest dames put off their modesties. 167* 
Clarendon Dial. Tracts (1727) 288 You talk of modesty : 
there hath been no man seen to blush in tbe court since the 
king’s return. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 201 In the case 
therefore of Conversation in general, and especially of that, 
which ismixt, Male and Female together, we must put on 
such a Modesty, as may guard our Virtue. 1699 Addison 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 294 A place ,, where Modesty 
is so very scarce that I think I have not seen a Blush since 
my first landing at Calais. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 6^3 
When Modesty ceases to be the chief Ornament of one 
Sex, and Integrity of the other, Society Is upon a wrong 
Basis. Ibid. No. 154 T 2 My character for Modesty was 
so notorious . . that I resolved to shew my new Face in 
new Quarters. 1737-46 Thomson Summer 1334 Check’d, 
at last, By love’s respectful modesty. 1869 Lecicv Europ. 
Mar. (1877) II. 3x9 The sister of St. Gregory of Nyssa was 
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afflicted with cancer in her breast, but could not bear that a 
surgeon should see it, and was rewarded for her modesty 
by a miraculous cure. 1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 8/2 
They have no conception of the western idea of modesty, 
and go freely about in their ' nude simplicity’. 

b. A kind of veil for tbe concealment of the 
bosom (see qnots.). In full modesty-bit , -piece. 

17x3 Addison Guard. No. 118 f* 3 A narrow Lace . . which 
runs along the upper part of the Stays before . . and being 
as it were a part of the Tucker, . . is therefore .. called the 
Modesty-Piece. 1731 Gentl. Mag. I. 289 Sometimes the 
Stomacher rises almost to the chin, and a modesty-bit serves 
the purpose of a ruff ; at other times but half way, and the 
modesty is but a transparent shade to the beauties beneath. 
1789 Loiterer N o. 32. 1 1 Their handkerchief opened on either 
side, and left between it a space of at least eight inches, 
which was occupied, not covered, by a bit of narrow lace, 
a part of the Ladies dress which I have since heard called 
a Modesty piece, c 1800 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 207 
A modesty theyall must have, If ne’era smock they wear, O. 

transf. 1783 Ann. Reg. 11. 14 The females [of Sumatra], 
before they are of an age to be clothed have what may not 
be inaptly termed a modesty-piece, being a plate of silver 
in tbe shape of a heart hung before. 

4. Unpretentious character (of things), rare. 

1906 filackw. Mag. Apr. 494/x The straitness of their sur- 
roundings, the modesty of their homes pi ay better be ima- 
gined than described. 

Hence t^Ho’desty v. ( nonce-7t/d.) } to throw away 
by prudery. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa. IV. 42 Twice already have 
you, my dear, if not oftener, modesty’d away such oppor- 
tunities as you ought not to have slipt. Ibid. 55 You., 
have accused me of having modesty’d away, as you phrase 
it, several opportunities of being — Being what, my dear? 
Modi, obs. form of Moody’. 

Modia’tion. Hist. [ad. late L. modidtion-em 
a measuring by the Modius.] A toll or tax on wine. 

x66i Blount Glossogr . (ed. 2), Mediation , a measuring by 
the Bushel ; Also a measuring of liquid things. 1738 Tovey 
Anglia Jud, 63 That they shou'd be free throughout Eng- 
land and Normandy, of all Custom, Tolls, and Mediations 
of Wine. 

Modi city (modi’siti). rare. [a. F. modiciti, 
ad, med.L. modicilai-em, f. L. modicus moderate; 
see next.] Moderateness. 

x6xi Cotgr., Modiciti, modicitie, moderatenesse, mean- 
nesse, littlenesse. 1623 tr. Favine’s Theat. Hon . m. iv. 362 
And those lewels or Gifts .. were not set down in the In- 
uentarie, after the Husbands decease, according to the 
modicitie of the price, or small value of the things then 
giuen. x88t H. James Portr. Lady 1 1 , iv. 53 Mrs. Touchett 
. . found compensation for the darkness of her frontage in 
the modicity of her rent. 

Modicum (mpdikzhn). Also 7 mod(d)icom(e. 
[a. L., neut. sing, of modicus moderate, f. mod-us 
measure : see Mope jA] 

1. A small quantity or portion ; a moderate or 
limited amount. (Often, qualified by little or small.) 
a. of food and the like. 

In quot. 1609 app. a slang term for * something eaten in 
order to provoke thirst '. 

c 1470 Henkyson Mor. Fab. n. ( Town ff C. Mouse) xi, 
Ane modicum is mair for till allow, Sua that gude will be 
caruer at the dais, Than thrawin vult and mony spycit 
mais. 1380 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 252 Age seeketh rather 
a Modicum for sustenaunce, then feastes for surfets. 1603 
Armin Foole upon F. (1880) 24 There was no boote to bid 
runne for drams to driue downe this vndisguested moddi- 
come. 1609 Dekker Gvls Horne-bke. Procem. 4 Lay open 
all thy secrets, & y a mystical Hieroglyphick of Rashers ath 
coales. Modicums & Shooing homes, a 16 70 Hacket A bp. 
Williams 1. (1693) 74 Eat it up all, or not a whit, for a 
Modicum will Gripe the Belli'. I 7 2 S Bradley Fam. Did. 
s. v. Treacle , Drink a small Modicum of good Wine upon 
it. 1839 Trollope West Indies iii. (i860) 42 With the cup 
of coffee comes a smalt modicum of dry toast. 1875 H. C. 
Wood Therap. (18791 3°6 It is probable that but a modicum 
of the poison was absorbed. 

b. of money or other property. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wk. Wks. 1873 II. 8 There’s a little 
I modicum more, porter, for making thee stay. 1628 Burton 
! Anal. Mel. 1 1. iii. v. (ed. 3) 316 As Alcumists spend that 
small modicum [ed, 2, 1624 that little] they haue to get 
gold. 1647 Lilly Chr. AstroL clxxxv, 784 It may also 
import some parcell of Land or acquisition of somemodicum 
by the decease of a Kinsman, a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. 
§ 123 (r74o) 203 Upon Search of his Pockets, there was 
found his ordinary Modicum of Guineas. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones v. viii, St. Paul hath taught me to be content 
with the little I have. Had the modicum been less, I should 
have known my duty, 1873 M'Laren Serm. Ser. it. i. 14 
A true, lofty life may be lived with a very small modicum. 

c. gen. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. it. i. 74 What modicums of wit he 
vtters. x6o6 Hieron Whs. I. 59 So you must euen glue all, 
euen for one little modicum of hearty obedience to the truth. 
1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 115 They are also cooling, not 
withstanding the modicum of heate in them. 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (1676) 30 Such. [Earth] as having a modicum of 
Loam naturally rising with it, to entertain the moisture, 
does neither defile the Fingers, nor cleave much to the 
Spade. 1781 Cowper Couversal. 2 Though nature weigh 
our talents, and dispense To ev’ry man his modicum of 
sense. 1838 Bright Sp. Reform 27 Oct. (x868> II. 22 And 
no law can pass, not the smallest modicum of freedom 
or of justice come to you, until [etc,]. 1874 W. E. Hall 
Rights <$• Duties Neutrals 11. ii. 64 To possess any force at 
all, it must possess a modicum of armament. 1878 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. Ill. xix. 371 The monastic and other schools 
placed some modicum oflearning within reach of alt. 

't'2. Jocularly applied to a person of small 
stature. Also, more or less disparagingly, to a 
woman (cf. piece, bit). Obs. 
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16x1 Middleton & Df.kker Roaring Girl 1. iinitl, I haue 
culled out for him ..a daintier bit or modicome then any lay 
vpon his trencher at dinner. 1623 Massinger Bk. Milan 
it. i , Marc. Where are you? You Modicum, you Dwarfe? 
Mari. Here, Giantesse, here. 1632 Shirley Love in Maze 
v. iv, Heaven bless your worship, and the sweet-faced 
modicum in your company. 

Modifiability (m^difsijabiTxti). [f. next : see 
-m\] Capability of being modified. 

1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 57 "The principle of 
organic modifiability and unity of composition. 1836 Lyei.l 
in Darwin's Life Lett. (18871 II. 83, I foresee that many 
will go over to the indefinite modifiability doctrine. x86a 
H. Spencer First Princ. 11. xiii. § 104(1875) 302 The struc- 
tural modifiability of a child is greater than that of an adult 
man. 

Modifiable (mp-difaiiab’D, a. [f. Modify v. 

+ -able.] That can be modified. 
x6n Cotgr., Modifiable , modifiable, qualifiahle. a 1704 
Locke Exam. Malebranehe § xo Wks. 1714 III. 432 It 
appears to me more difficult to conceive a distiuct visible 
Image in the uniform unvariable Essence of God, than in 
variously modifiable Matter. 1840 J. H. Green Vital 
Dynamics 76 Man has the most modifiable organs of mo- 
tion. 1889 Scottish Leader 16 Feb. 3/3 The whole case 
may have been modifiable by tbe decisions of the Commis- 
sion now sitting. 

Hence Mo’difiableness. 

1873 Mor ley Rousseau I. 145 This belief., of tbe easy 
modifiableness of a society in the hands of an energetic 
lawgiver. x883 Fop. Sci. Monthly May 117 Buffon, who 
contended for the modifiableness of species. 

M odificabiTity. rare. [Formed as next + 
-ity.] Modifiability. 

1827 Coleridge Table-t. 12 Mat., Internal or mental 
energy and external or corporeal modificability are in in- 
verse proportions. X883 Romanes Ment. Evol. Anim. 
xviii. 281 An argument against the modificability of instinct 
by natural selection. 

Modificable, a. rare~°. [ad. L. type *modi- 
ficabil-is , f. modificare to Modify : see -able.] 
Modifiable. 

1721 in Bailey. 1755 Johnson, Modificable, diversifiable 
bv various modes. 

Modificand (mp-difikaend). rare — \ [ad. L. 
modificand-us, gerundive of modificare to Modify’.} 
Something that is to be modified. 

<11832 Bf.ntham Language Wks. 1843 VIIT. 317/2 In this 
way, modificative clauses in any number may be made td 
precede, and by that means exclusively attach upon one 
and the same modificand. 

t Modificate, V. Obs. [f. L. modifical-, ppl. 
stem oi modificare to Modify.] treats. To. modify ; 
to limit, restrict; to distinguish with a specific 
mode of being or specific characteristics ; to differ- 
entiate into various * modes’ or forms of existence. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. (1635) 48. A Philo- 
sopher ought to distinguish betwixt that which giues them 
a power to moue, and that which limits and modificates the 
action. 1660 R. Sheringham King's Sufrem. Asserted 
viii. (1682) 73 Although they do not diminish Majesty,, .yet 
they do diversly quaiifie and modificate it. 

Hence t Modificated ppl. a. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angeils 29 To see God . . evi- 
dently, clearely, ..without a straitened and modificaLed 
vision. 1659 Pearson Creed vi. (1662) 312 And he shall 
reign for ever and ever, not only to the modificated eternity 
of his Mediatorship, . . but also to the complete eternity of 
the duration of his humanity. 1678 Cudwort H Intell. Syst. 
1. v. § 35. 870 The modificated Lives of animals and men, 
as such, according to them [are] accidental things. 

Modification (nydifikJi-Jan). [a. F . viodifica - 
tion (I4II1 can T1 atz.-T)nrm.), or ad.L. modifualibn- 
em, n. of action f. modificare, - art to M odify.] 

1. The action of limiting, qualifying, or ‘ toning 
down ’ (a statement, etc.) ; a limitation, restriction, 
or qualification. (Tends to merge in sense 3 .) 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. iii. (1632) 459 So that it is 
naturally a paine unto mee, to communicate my selfe by 
halves, and with modification. 1626 Donne Serm. lxviii. 
(1640) 691 He that beleeves not every Article of tbe Chris- 
tian faith ,..Damnabitnr (no modification, no mollification, 
no going lesse), He shal be damned. 1657 Hawke Killing 
is M. 49 Mariana .. approves the killing of Princes by 
poison . . yet always with this modification, that it is better 
to poison a Tyrant in his chair, or in his habit, . . then to 
poison his drink. 1660 R. Coke Power $ Subj. 221 The 
Commissions and Bulls of the Popes Legate are . . to be . . 
published with such cautions and modifications as that 
Court shall judge expedient for the good of the Kingdom. 
1769 Junius Lett . xxi, This proposition they have uniformly 
maintained, without any condition or modification whatso- 
ever. 1881 Lockyer in Nature No. 616. 367 We find that 
the general statement requires a very considerable amount 
of modification. 

fb. /Appeasing, mollifying. Obs. 

1656 Finett For. Ambass. 48 The French Ambassador 
[having taken offence]., was entertained by one or two Lords 
of the Bed-Chamber . . with as satisfactory reasons as they 
could frame for diversion, but with little effect, though Sir 
Thomas Editions . . were (together with the Master of the 
Ceremonies) sent to him immediatly after to the same pur- 
pose of modification. 

+ 2 . fihilos. a. The bringing of a thing into a 
particular mode of existence; determination of 
a substance into a particular mode or modes of 
being; differentiation into a variety of forms 
or ‘ modes Obs. (merged in 3 ). 

130a Ord. Crysteu Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xvii. aif After 
the cyrcumstaunces and modyfycacyon of mortall synne. 
1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. in. vi. 191 If men contend 
about the terme specification .. I can .. substitute in the 
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room thereof a terme equivalent thereto in point of efficace, 
namely, modification , which is used by our acute Dr. Sam. 
Ward. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ii. 14 If these powers of 
Cogitation, and Volition, and Sensation, are neither inherent 
in Matter as such, nor acquirable to Matter by any motion 
and modification of it. 1701 Grew Cosnt. Sacra n. ii. § 26. 
40 The Use hereof [sc. of Sense], being only to minister to 
the Modification of Life in the Vital Principle, wherein the 
Essence of Sense doth consist. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metapp.vm. (1859) 1. 150 The word modification is properly 
the bringing a thing into a certain mode of existence, but 
it is very commonly employed for the mode of existence 
itself. 

+ b. The form of existence which belongs to 
a particular object considered as a determina- 
tion of some wider entity or substance ; one of the 
particular or concrete forms into which a substance 
or entity is differentiated ; a ‘ mode’ or variety of 
being (cf. Mode sb. 6 ). Obs. 

The philosophical conception liaving lost currency, the 
expression is obsolete both in philosophical and in general 
use, or is merged in sense 4. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iuiq.,Apol. 498 There is noSpecifical 
change in the most contrary modifications of Matter ima- 
ginable, but onely Accidental. 1663 Glanvill Def. Van. 
Dogm. 21 There is no way then of defending the assertion 
of the souls being matter, or any modification of it. x6go 
Lockb Hum. Und. n. xiii. § 4 Each different distance is a 
different modification of space. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) I. 17 Disposition, configuration, and motion, are not 
substances, but accidents in ancient dialect, or modifications 
according to modern philosophers. 1779-81 Johnson L.P., 
Pope Wks, IV. 72 His Characters of Men, written with 
close attention to the operations of the mind and modifica- 
tions oflife. 1836-7 [see 2]. 1841 D’ Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 128 New modifications of thought create new inodes 
of expression. 

3. The action of making changes in an object 
without altering its essential nature or character ; 
the state of being thus changed ; partial alteration. 

1774 Burke Avter, Tax. Wks. II. 402 Sir, a partial repeal, 
or, as the bon ton of the court then was, a modification , 
would have satisfied a timid, unsystematic, procrastinating 
Ministry. 1833 Southey Doctor ciii. III. 305 It is a curious 
instance of the modification which words undergo in differ- 
ent countries. 1833 J. H, Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 11. 
L 71 Here again was a very powerful instrument in modi- 
fication of their national character. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. i. (1873) 5 Our oldest domesticated animals are still 
capable of rapid improvement or modification, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. i. 7 It required but a slight modification of 
our plans. 

4. The result of such alteration ; a modified 
form, a variety. (Cf. sense 2 b.) 

i66g Holder Elem. Speech 6 The chief. .of all signes is. . 
Humane voice, and the several modifications thereof by the 
Organs of Speech, viz. the Letters of the Alphabet. 1704 
Newton Optickslijxi) 103 And therefore these Colours are to 
be derived from some other Cause than the new Modifica- 
tions of Light by Refractions and Shadows. 1821 Craig 
Lid. Drawing m. 142 Together with blue, red, yellow, and 
their modifications and combinations. 1823 J, Badcqck 
Dorn. Amusem. 24 The acid of wood in its original state, 
or the acetate of lime, which is its next modification. 1823 
H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 96 The secondary forms 
of crystals have been_ explained to consist of modifications 
of the primary, occasioned by decrements on some of their 
edges or angles.. 1837 Miller Elem. Chan., Org. (1862) 
iv. § i, 263 Steai in may exist in three modifications, each 
of which has a different fusing point. 1867 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, vii. (1870) 130 All the parts of a plant, from 
the seed to the blossom, are mere modifications of a leaf. 

5. a. Scots Law. The action of assessing or 
awarding a legal payment ; esp. the determination 
of the amount of a parish minister’s stipend. (Cf. 
Modify v. 5.) 

1369 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 663 That he sail satisfie, 
content and pay all personis skaythit or hurt in tliair gudis 
be him.. at the jugement, sicht, discretioun, and modifica- 
tioun of Johnne. Erskin of Dun. 1578 Ibid. III. 30 The 
ordinar assignations of the stependis of the ministre con- 
tenit in theyeirlie bukeof the modificatioun. 1593 Ex/rads 
Aberdeen Keg, (1848) II. 109 For payment of his vnlaw 
according to the modificatioun of the consall. 1838 W. Bell 
Did. Law Scot. s. v. Locality , The decree of the Teind 
Court, modifying a stipend to a minister from the teinds 
of the parish, is called a decree of modification. 

b. Law. A limitation or conditioning of the 
holding of property. 

1818 Cnmst Digest (ed. 2) IV. 13 An agreement to make 
some future disposition or modification of real property. 

6 . Gram. a. Qualification or limitation of the 
sense of one word, phrase, etc. by another; an 
instance or result of this. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Modificative, Nouns, and 
verbs,. are susceptible of divers circumstances or modifica- 
tions. 1843 Rncycl, Metrop, I. 70/2 In all these instances, 
It is obvious, that the attribute expressed by the adjective 
undergoes some modification from the adverb. 

to. Alteration of a vowel by ‘umlaut’; an 
instance or result of this, 

*843 J, M. Kemble in Proc. Philol. Sac. II. 136 This 
operation, for which we have no name, is known in Germany 
by that of Umlaut : we must content ourselves with the 
very insufficient rendering ‘modification’. Ibid,, These 
modifications remain, even though the vowel that caused 
them should have perished by lapse of time. Ibid. 141 The 
long «. and its modification p. 1889 Pall Mall G. aa Jan. 
1/3 Why. . cannot the ‘reader’ of the Revue look after the 
correct spelling of the German text? The signs of the 
modification are wanting in almost every case. 

7- Mus. 1 — meant one temperament (see Meast 

tone). ■■ ■ - 
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1811 Busby Did. Mus. (ed. 3), Modification , a term applied 
to that temperament of the sounds of instruments whose 
tones are fixed, which gives a greater degree of perfection 
to one key than another, and produces between them a cha- 
racteristic difference, as in organs, harpsichords, and piano- 
fortes. 

Modificative (mp-difikuHiv), a. and sb. _ [ad. 
med.L. modificdllv-us, f. ppl. stem of L. modificare 
to Modify : see -ative. Cf. F. modificatifi \ -ive 
(18th c.).] a. adj. That has the property of 
modifying, to. sb. Something that modifies ; a 
modifying word or clause. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies, Gen. (1662)1. 59 The Spirit of Truth 
it self, where Numbers and Measures are concerned, useth 
the aforesaid Modificatives [‘ almost ’, ‘ very. nigh 1685 
H. More Paraiip. Prophet. 487 And though it be true that 
the Settlement of the Reformation is a further Perfection 
added thereto, yet that is but a modificative Addition to it, 
but that which is the main, the form and substance of the 
Reformation was before. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Modi- 
ficative, something that modifies, or gives a thing a certain 
manner of being. Ibid., This last kind of words, which 
serve to modify nouns and verbs, since they have no general 
name in the common grammars, he [Buffier] chuses to call 
modificatives , a 1832 Tenth am Language Wks. 1843 VIII. 
317/2 In this case put the modificative clause before the 
clause intended to be modified. 

Mo&ificator (mp'difikehai). rare. [a. L. 
modificator, agent-n. f. modificare to Modify.] 
= Modifier, Also (repr, Sp. modificadof) a 
member of a political party in Spain <r 1823 which 
advocated the modification as opposed to the 
abolition of the constitution. 

1824 Westm. Rev. Apr. 325 The drift of this gross policy 
was too obvious ; yet with it he aimed to satisfy the modi- 
ficators. 1889 Science 8 Nov. 318/1 Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
a modificator of the skin and of mucous membranes. 

Modificatory (mp-difikritori), a. [f. prec. + 
-ORY -.] Modifying ; tending to modify. 

1824 Westm. Rev. Apr. 318 The modificatory party in 
Spain believed that the epoch of triumph was now at hand. 
1861 Max Muller Sci. Lang. Ser. 1. viii. 297 In Turkish., 
all modificatory syllables are placed at the end of the root. 
1864 Ibid. Ser. H. vii. (1868) 326 Here * j ’ and *dh’ are 
clearly modificatory letters. 

Modified (mp-difoid), ppl. a. [f. Modify v. + 
-ed l.J In senses of tlie verb: Limited, altered, 
qualified, etc. Modified logic : see quot 1837-8. 

*436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S. T. S.) 126 Vassal 1 is 
ar behaldyn to thair baroun in speciale jurisdiccioun modi- 
fyit, and to the king in generale. 1668 Min. Baron Crt. 
Stitchill (1905) S3 Three punds sevin shillings for the 
modified pryce thereof. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xviii. 

§ 7 The names, which in several arts have been . . applied 
to several complex ideas of modified actions. 1837 Dis- 
raeli Venetia it. ii, An uncertain light, or rather modified 
darkness, that seemed the sky. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic iv. (i860) I. 60 What I have called Modified Logic is 
identical with what Kant and other philosophers have deno- 
minated Applied Logic ( Angewandte Logik, Logica appli- 
cator 1843 firoc. Philol. Soc. II. 166 The modified word 
is not, as with us, the predicate or qualifying noun, but 
the subject or leading one. 1843 M c Culloch Taxation 1. 
i. (1852) 61 Proprietors of estates subject to a variable land- 
tax have, in fact, only a modified right of property in them. 
i858 Ouseley Harmony xv. 173 We may also take the 
third below, . . and thus get a new bass, or as it is called, 
a modified bass. 1866 Huxley Physiol, xii. (1869) 314 The 
crystalline lens is composed of fibres which are the modified 
cells of the epidermis. 

Modifier (mp’difaiai). [f. Modify v. + -erL] 
One who or a thing which modifies (see the vb.). 

1583 Aids Gen. Assemb. Ch. Scotl. (Maitland Cl.) II. 
636 A request sail be made to the modifiers for that effect. 
*387 Ibid. 726 The brethren agreeth, that certane of their 
number be adjoyned with the Lords Modifyers, to perfyte 
the assignations of this present year. 1682 H. More A nnot. 
G/anvitl’s Lux 0. 198 That universal Spirit of Nature is 
most certainly the Mover of the Matter of the World, and 
the Modifier thereof. 1757 Hume Nat. Hist. Relig. vi. in 
Pour Diss. 47 That a limited deity . . should in the end be 
represented as sovereign maker and modifier of the uni- 
verse. i860 Maury Pays. Geog. (Low) xxi. 474 A powerful 
modifier of climate is the latent heat of vapour in the air. 
1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 26 A third construction 
[tc. of sentences] is common.,; the modifier after the 
modified. 1868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer I. 243 We 
shall have .. more modifiers and completers, and fewer in- 
ventors. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull III. 372 Colored 
media recommended as screens or modifiers of the light. 

Modify (mp-difoi), v. Also 4-7 modefie, 
-fy(e. [a. F. modifier { 14 th c.), ad. L. modificare , 
-an to limit, moderate, f. mod-us Mode : see -FY.] 
+ 1- trans. To limit, restrain, keep within bounds 
and measure. Obs. 

X390 Gower Con/. III. 137 A king after the reule is holde 
To modifie and to adresce Hise yiftes upon such largesce 
That, he mesure noght excede. Ibid. 233 The reule of 
Policie, Wberof a king schal modefie The fieisschly lustes 
of nature, c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 341/1 Modyfyyn, or settyn 
yn mene cowrse of resoue. 

+ b. To appease, assuage. Obs. 

J 43°“4 ° Lydg, Bochas ix. xxxi[i]. (1494) G iij b, Tyrauntys 
hertis thys vertue doth appese, Modefyeth their cruell fell 
wodenes.se. *433 — St. Edmund u. 857 Thus kan the lord 
.. The rage of beestis appese and modifie. 1526 Langley 
Pol.yerg. De Invent. 1, xi. 21 b, [Orpheus] by the swetenes 
of his arm on y delited and modelled the grosse hartis and 
rude myndes of men. 

f c. ref. To control one’s feelings. Ohs. 

*530 Palsgr, 639/2, I modyfye, I temperate, je me modifie. 
. .What thoughe he speke a hastye worde you muste mody- 
fye your seife. 
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2. To alter in the direction of moderation or 
lenity ; to make less severe, rigorous, or decided ; 
to qualify, tone down, moderate. (Tends to merge 
in the wider sense 4 .) 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1684 Wherfore to shapen j>at 
they shal nat dye He wolde his firsts purpos modifye. 1426 
Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 24376, I . . prayed, hym . that he wold 
..modefyen his vengeaunce, and to with-drawe his luge- 
ment. c 1480 Henryson Test. Cress. 299 The pane of 
Cresseid for to modify. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. 
(Percy Soc.) 174 Your hasty dome loke that ye modefy. 
1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 184 For so Mariana modefies 
his Doctrine, that the Prince should not execute any Clergy 
man, though hee deserue it. *736 Burke Suit. 4 B. iv. 
xxv, The great has terrour for its basis ; which, when it is 
modified, causes that emotion in the mind, which I have 
called astonishment. 1813 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
(1837) X. 382 Upon the whole I conceive that it would be 
best for the court to modify their sentence. 1819 Byron 
Juan 11, lxiii, They did their best to modify their case. 
1839 Lang Wand. India 402 There is generally a light 
breeze to modify the heat. 1869 Tozer High/. Turkey II. 
264 In fairy tales ..inconsistencies are .. modified and 
softened down. 1873 Miss Braddon Milly Darrell xii, I 
suppose that medicine was intended to modify those attacks 
of sickness from which she has suffered so much. 

3. a. Philos. To determine (a substance or other 
entity) into a particular ‘ mode’ or modes; to give 
(an object) its particular modality or form of being. 

a 1643 S. Ward in Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. m, vi. 191 That 
the previous Concurse of God, as the first cause, doth accord- 
ing to its mode modifie and determine al the actions of 
second causes. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. ill. vi. 190 He 
doth by a particular efficacious concurse so modifie and 
determine the entitative act, as that the natural specifica- 
tion and individuation thereof may be ascribed to him as 
the God of Nature. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Modify,,. 
In Philosophy, to give the Modality or manner of Existence. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Spinozism, Whence it follows, 
that the substance modified by the square figure cannot be 
the same substance with that modified by the round figure. 

+ b. gen. To differentiate into a vaiiety of forms; 
to distinguish or diversify by investing with specific 
characteristics. Obs. (merged in 4 ). 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech 32 They [| letters ’] modify 
and discriminate the Voice without appearing to discontinue 
it. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xviii. § 3 Sounds . . are 
modified by diversity of notes of different length put to- 
gether, which make that complex idea called a tune. Ibid. 
§ 6 Some others of the simple ideas, .have been thus modi- 
fied to a great variety of complex ideas. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India 4 P. 278 More than twice Seven Plates are differ- 
ently Modified to invite the Palate to Luxury. 1704 New- 
ton Opticks (1721) 101 And therefore the differences of these 
Colours from one another do not arise from the different 
Confines of Shadow, whereby Light is variously modified, as 
has hitherto been the Opinion of Philosophers. 1777 Sir 
W. Jones Ess. Imii. Arts Poems, etc. 207 As the passions 
are differently modified in different men. 

4. To make partial changes in ; to change (an 
object) in respect of some of its qualities ; to alter 
or vary without radical transformation. 

1780 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 387, I confess I see no cause 
to change, or to modify, my opinion on that subject. 1791 
Fearne Cant. Remainders (ed. 4) 1. 108 Words of limitation 
operate by reference to or connection with other words, and 
extend or modify the estate given by those other words. 
1798 Malthus Fopul.' in. vii. 11806) II. 211 Others employ 
themselves in modifying the raw materials of nature into 
the forms best suited to the gratification of man. 1834 
Tait's Mag. I. 184/1 Measures of improvement so often 
mutilated, or, as the word is, ‘ modified ’ [by the House of 
Lords]. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 321 There are, 
however, some important parts of his character still to 
be noted, which will greatly modify this estimate. 1863 
H. Cox Instit. 1. iv. 18 The Crown must either assent 
to or reject bills in Parliament, but cannot modify them. 
*878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xvii. 273 The agents which are now 
at work in modifying the crust of the earth, 
b. To alter so as to adapt {to), rare. 

1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 514 Every medical man.. will know 
how to modify its dose and formula to the existing circum- 
stances of his patient. 

5. Scots Law. To assess, decree (a payment of 
money, a fine, costs) ; to award (a payment) to a 
person ; esp. to determine the amount of a parish 
minister’s stipend. *)• Also absol. 

1457 Sc, Ads Jas. II (1814) II. 51/1 Vnder sik payne 
and vnlawe as jie barone or lorde sail modify. 1524 Ex- 
tracts Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 108 To pass and modefy the 
provest and Johne Colisorsis. expensis. 1339 Ibid. 160 The 
provest and bailzeis. .modefiit ane mendis for the said mys- 
personyng, as efter folio wis. 1569 Acts Gen. Assemb. Ch. 
Scotl. (Maitland Cl.) I. 164 Every Superintendent .. shall 
modifie the stipends, augment or diminish the same, as 
occasione shall serve. 1583 Reg. Privy Council Scot, IIL 
598 [The Lords of Council therefore] modifiis to hir the 
sowme of twentie schillingis to be paid to hir. 1632 Lith- 
gow Trav. vm. 351, I receiued in compensation of my 
abuses .. fifty Florentine Crownes of gold, being modified by 
the Duke him seife. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Pro ess 
(ed. 2)118 May it therefore please your Lordship., to modify 
the Sum for which your Petitioners are to find Bail. 1734 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809(53 A commission of Parlia- 
ment was appointed. .for.. modifying stipends to ministers 
out of the teinds. 1833 Act 33-4 Will, IF c.46 § 117 Such 
penalty .. may be recovered by summary complaint to the 
sheriff, .with such expences therefor as shall be modified by 
him. 1838 W. Bell Did. Law Scot. s.v. Modification, 
The stipend, .must be modified in grain or victual, and paid 
in money. 

6. Gram. a. To limit or qualify the sense of (a 
word, phrase, or sentence). 

1727-41 [see Modificative so.]. 1797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) 
VIII. 72/1 The usual effect of adjectives, .is to modify or 
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particularise, a general term. 1845 Encycl, Metrop. I. 70/1 
The adverb . . is used, to modify an adjective, or a verb, 
or another adverb. 

b. To change (a vowel) by ‘ umlaut’. 

1845 J. M. Kemble in Proc. Pkilol. Soc. II. 138 The short 
« continues to represent the Gothic «. .where it has not 
been dulled into 0, or modified by a following i or e intoj'. 

7. Cryst. (See quot.) 

1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 24 The new 
planes produced by decrements are denominated secondary 
planes, and the primary form, when altered in shape by the 
interference of secondary planes, is said to be modified on 
the edges or angles on which the secondary planes have 
been produced. Ibid. 96 Crystals rarely present themselves 
under their respective primary forms ; they are usually 
modified by new planes, producing secondary crystals. 

Modifying 1 (nvdifaqiq), vbl. sb . [-ing 1 .] 

The action of the verb Modify. 

1643 in Dundee Charters {1880) 86 The said Provest, .shall 
compeir..atid thair Judiciallie consent to the modefying of 
the forsaid sowmes as ane constant yeirly stipend to thair 
persone. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables ccxv. 188 All this 
Descanting, and Modifying upon the Matter, a 1853 W. 
Jay A utobiog. xvii. (1855) ’63 General principles of church- 
government, which will admit.. of considerable modifyings 
m their application. 

MO’difying, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That modifies. 

1793 Bedooes Math, livid.. 145 Indeed, except as to the 
sound of a language, it is indifferent whether these modify- 
ing words are prefixed or suffixed. 1823 H. J. Brooke 
Introd. Crystallogr. 113 When the modifying planes first 
touch each other on the edges of the tetrahedron, a regular 
octahedron is produced. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain liii, ! 
There is many. a cave of nature's forming, .which neverthe- 
less exhibits indications that man has turned it to some 
account, and that it has been subjected more or less to his 
modifying power. 184s J. M. Kemble in Proc. Philo l. Soc. 
II. 136 Where the modifying vowel has only been introduced 
in the process of conjugation. 1883 H. Drummond Plat. 
Law in Spir. IV. viii. (1884) 259 Changes of food, .exert 
a powerful modifying influence upon living organisms. 
MEodilicli(e, -like, obs. forms of Moodily. 
Modillion (mtulrlyon). Arch. Forms : 6-8 
modiglzon, 6-8 modilion, 8-9 modillon, 7- 
modillion. [ad. It. modiglione ; cf. F. modillon 
(in 1 6th c. also modiglion). 

The ultimate etymology is not clear; the resemblance of 
sense would suggest connexion with L. mutnlus Mutule.] 

A projecting biacket placed in series under the 
corona of the cornice in the Corinthian, Composite 
and Roman Ionic orders. Also applied to similar 
ornaments in modern building. + In 1 7 th c. some- 
times —Mutule. 

1565 Shute Archit. D ivb, Mutili, whlche is also named 
Modiglions. 1598 R. Haydocke_ tr. Lomazzo 1. xxvi. 9s 
Being diuided into 6 parts, one giues denticuli ; an other 
cymatium which supporteth the modilions. 1664 Evelyn 
tr. Freart's A rckit. 136 Modilions, being certain supports 
in the form of Corbells. 1663 Moxon tr. Vignola 11702) 36 
The Modillion. .or Underprop to bear up theCornice. 173a 
Berkeley Alciphr. in. §9 The Entablature and all its 
Parts and Ornaments . . Triglyphs, Metopes, Modiglions, 
and the rest. 1838 Britton Diet. Archit ., Modillion , .. 
Less ornamented, they are sometimes used in the Ionic 
entablature. 1839 Civil Eng. 4 Arch. Jrnl. II. 82/1 On 
the ends of the joists, an iron capping, forming a modillion. 
1843 Petrie Round Towers trel. ti. hi. 233 The mouldings 
which cap the Corinthian modillions in the palace of Dio- 
clesian at Spalatro. 1833 Reinnkl Masons , etc. Assist. 62 
Manner of fixing Modillions, &c. on Soffits. 

atlrib. 1737 Salmon Country Build. Estim. fed. 2) 29 
Modillion Cornishes, Cove-Eaves, and Dentil Cornishes, 
are generally measured and valued by the Foot superficial. 
1817 Rickman Styles Archil. Eng. (1848) 30 This modillion 
cornice is, in fact.. rather Italian than Roman. 

Modinesse, obs. form of Moodiness. 

|l ModloXa (nmtarffla). Nat. Hist. [mod.L., 
alteration of L. modiolus Modiolus.] 

1. Zool. A genus of mussels (Lamarck) ; a 
mussel of this genus, Cf. Modiolus 2 , 

1826 Crouch introd. Lamarck's Conchol. 18. 1839 

Sowerby Conch. Man, 1841 H. Miller < 9. R. Sandst. xiv. 
(1842) 294 We may find the ancient modiola of the Lias in 
habitats analogous to those of its modern representative 
the muscle. 1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites t6 We have 
opened hundreds of these modiola:, and we have never met 
with any without their crabs. 

2. Bot. A genus of Malvacem (Monch 1794 ). 

Named from the whorled position of the carpels, resembling 

the nave of a wheel. 

1846 Lindley If eg. Kingd, 370. a 1863 Paxton Bot. 
Diet. (xitti), Modiola, from Modiolus, the nave of a wheel, 
whorled position of carpels.. .Nat, or. Malvaceae. 

Modiolar (nmlai'tflat), a. Anat. [ad. mod.L. 
modiolar -is, f. Modiolus.] Belonging to the 
modiolus of the ear. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1868 Owen Vertebr. Anim. 
III. 220 The inner or modiolar wall of the turns. 
Modioliform, a. Bot. rare~°. [ad. mod.L. 
modioliform-is, f. L. modiol-us ; see Modiolus and 
-form.] (See quot. 1866.) 

[1839 Lindley Introd . Bot. iii. i. fed. 3) 434 Nave-shaped 
( mod \6lifo r m is) j . 1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1866 Irens. 
Bot., Modioliform , shaped like the nave of a wheel, round, 
depressed, with a very narrow orifice; as the ripe fruit of 
Gaultheria, or the carpels in Modiola. 

II Modiolus (modaiflbs). [L. modiolus bucket 
on water-wheel, nave of wheel, trepan, etc., dim. 
of modius Modius.] 

1. Surg. The crown of a trepan, rare — 0 . 

1693 tr. Blahcard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Modiolus, Trepa - 
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num, or Anabaptiston, an Instrument which they use in 
..Contusions, Cuts, and Fractures of Bone. 1706 Phillies 
( ed. Kersey), Modiolus. . Also a Trepan. 1891 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Modiolus. .Also, the crown of a trephine. 

2. Zool. Earlier name for the genus of mussels 
Modiola (see Modiola i); = Mytilus modiolus Linn . 

[1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 610/ 1, Art. Mytilus , The 
modiolus, or great mussel.] 

8 . Anat. The conical axis around which the 
cochlea of the ear winds. 

1823 in Chabb Technol. Diet. 1840 E. WrLSON Anat, 
Fade r M. (1842) 469 The central axis or modiolus is large 
near its base, where it corresponds with the first turn of the 
cochlea. 

Modir, obs. form of Mother. 

Modish, (nwmdij), a. [f. Mode s!>. + -ish.j 

I. According to the mode or prevailing fashion. 
(Very common in 17-18 c. ; now somewhat arch.) 
a. Of persons: Observant of or following the 
mode (usually with suggestion of disparagement). 

1660 Ingelo Bentiv. <4 Ur. 11. (1682) 155 Such Manners as 
were scorned by the Modish World. 1664 Pf.pys Diary 
26 Aug., Mr. Yen, Sir William’s son, is come back from 
France, and come to visit my wife. A most modish person 
grown, she says, a fine gentleman. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 399 f* 1 The modish Hypocrite endeavours to appear 
more vicious than he really is, the other kind of Hypo- 
crite more virtuous. 1723 Wodrow Corr. (. 1843) III. 188 
All our modish writers, 1803 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda 
(1832) II. xxviii. 269 A very pretty, modish, affected young 
lady. 1883 Agnes M. Clerks Pop. Hist. Astron. 14 The 
most brilliant and modish society in England was at that 
time to be met at Bath 

absol. 1673 E. Phillips Theat. Poet. Pref. **3 For Cloths 
I leave them to the discretion of the Modish. 1902 IVeslm. 
Gaz. 16 Jan. 3/1 One still sees the modish clutching their 
skirts when they walk abroad. 

b. Of things: Conformingtothemode; inaccord- 
ance with the prevailing fashion ; also, followed 
or sought after by people of fashion, fashionable. 

1663 Pepys Diary 21 Oct., A good velvet cloak, .and other 
things modish. 1672 Wycherley Love in Wood tv. ii, Be- 
sides, they say he has the modish distemper, a 1706 Evelyn 
Sylva (1776) 319 The Swedish Juniper, now so frequent in 
our modish gardens. 1743 Land. 4 Country Brew. a. (ed. 2) 
112, I believe the greatest Evil is on the Side of this 
destructive modish extraordinary Incorporation of the Yeast 
with the Beer. 174s De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) II. 
xliv. 156 Houses built thirty or forty years ago, are now 
old-fashioned, and must be pulled down, to build more 
modish apartments. 1810 S. Green Reformist I. 220 Her 
modish effrontery was evidently constrained by habitual 
puntanism. 1852 Mrs. Smythies Bride Elect xxi, Her 
mother's elegant and modish little abode. 1894 Daily News 
9 Feb. 3/1 Till then [f. e. Easter], no one is supposed to wish 
for modish raiment. 

If "A. nonce-use. Pertaining to ‘ mode ’ in the 
metaphysical sense. 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 102 Whence the Notions 
sig/iify’d by such Words are.. Modish (as we may term it) 
or expressing some Manner [HowJ the Thing is. 
Modishly (mffu-dijli), adv. Somewhat arch. 
[-LY 2 .J In a modish manner ; fashionably. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 144 His sleeve is either 
carelesly or modishly thrown over nis arm. 1710 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4642/3 A Brick Building new and modishly built. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt Prol., Wks. 1799 II. 97 Unless, indeed, I 
modishly apply, For leave to sell my works by lottery. 182* 

J. Bunting in Treffry Mem. J. Benson (1840) 344 His 
ministry was scriptural ; not metaphysically subtile, nor 
modishly sentimental. 188a B. Harts Flip iii, The slight 
..figure of a young woman modishly attired. 

Modishness (mffwdifnes). [f. Modish + 
-ness.] The state or quality of being modish ; con- 
formity to the fashion ; affectation of the fashion. 

1676 Glanvill Seasonable Reflect. 30 [They] do not Scoff 
at Religion out of enmity or malice, but out of modishness 
and compliance. 1712 M. Henry Life P. Henry Wks. 1857 
II. 744/2 We must, .not affect singularity, nor affect modinh- 
ness. 1894 A. Birrell Ess. ix. iox Wit of that genuine 
kind which is free from modishness. 

Modist (mffu-dist). rare. [f. Mode sb. + -ist.] 
A follower of the fashion. 

. 1837 Q ■ Rev. LIX. 414 The announcement of a new poem 
by Byron never excited a greater sensation amongst the 
men of letters— than the description of a new dress worn by 
a certain beautiful English duchess, periodically excites 
amongst the modists — of the continent. 1846 Worcester 
( citing Q. Rev.). Hence in later Diets. 

II Modiste (mocUst). [Fr., f. mode fashion : 
see Mode sb. j One who makes, invents, or deals 
in articles of fashion ; esp. a maker of ladies robes, 
millinery, etc.; a milliner, dress-maker. 

1832 Smkdley L. Arundel xxxvi, Fashioned, .by an in- 
genious Parisian modiste. 1880 Disraeli Endym. xvi, The 
days of the great modistes, when an English lady might 
absolutely be dressed in London. 1903 Speaker 7 Feb. 
465/2 The modiste and the governess had fallen foul of 
each other. 

|| Modius (rnffa’dins). Antiq. PI. modii 
(rnff^diai). [L. modius , whence F. muid.] 

1. A Roman corn-measure, equal to about a peck. 
Also, in the Middle Ages, a measure of capacity, 
dry and liquid ( = F. muid ) of varying size, com- 
monly rendered by * bushel 
1398 Tuevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvili. (1405) 932 The 
mesure Modius hathe that name for it is perfyte of his 
manere. 1609 Holland Anim. Marcell. xxv. xii. 278 So 
grievous and extreame was the famine.. that if in any place 
there was but one Modius or pecke of meale found.. it was 
exchanged for ten pieces of gold. 1693 tr. Blancard's Phys, 
Did. (ed. 2). 1706 Phillips led. Kersey). 180a Ranken 


MODULATE. 

Hist. France II. v, i. 312 A modius, probably a bushel of 
corn, sold at Mayence for ten shekels of silver. 

2. A tall cylindrical head-dress with which 
certain deities are represented in ancient art. 

1800 J. Dallaway Anecd. Arts Eng. 245 Both [Jupiter 
and Pluto] have frequently the cap called ‘modius’, from 
its resemblance to a bushel. 1830 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's 
Anc. Art § 357 led. 2) 437 In terracottas from Magna 
Gracia. . Demeter has the modius on her head. 

Modiwarp, -wart, obs. forms of Mouldiwarf. 
Modle, obs, f. Model. Mod o : see Modu. 
Modre, obs. form of Mother sb. 

Mods (m^dz), colloquial abbreviation of Mode- 
rations : see Moderation 4. 

1858 J, C. Thomson A Imse Matres 226 Between the ‘ little- 
go ’ and ‘ mods ’ he learns nothing new. 1893 Beatrice 
Whitby In Suntime of Youth I. ii. 26 Neither the attain- 
ment of the Balliol scholarship, nor a ‘first in Mods', 
elicited a word of congratulation. 

t Mo-du, Mo-do. Obs. The name of a devil 
(see quots.). 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, x. 48 Modu, Ma: Maynies 
deuill, was a gvaund Commaunder, Muster-maister ouer the 
Captaincs of the seauen deadly sinnes..: so saith Sara 
Williams. Ibid. xxii. 148 Maho, and Modu (the two 
Generals of the infernal furies). 1603 Modo [see Mahu]. 

t Modula'ttlinous, a. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. 
type *moduidminosus, £. L. modulamen melody, 
f. modular! to Modulate : see -ous.] Melodious. 

1637 Sydenham Sernt. 25 By a kinde of modulaminous and 
delightful! ayre. 

Modulaut (mfi'difflant). rare — 1 . [ad. L. 
modulant-em , pres. pple. of modular I to Modu- 
late.] A modulating agent, 

1869 E. Wadham Eng. Versification xvi. 1x9 In modem 
English verse alliteration only plays the subordinate part of 
a modulant, not to be unduly decried where not overdone. 

Modular (mp‘diiffla. 1 ), a. [ad. mod.L. modu- 
lar -is (or F. modulaire ) , f. L. modul-us : see Modu- 
lus and -ar 1 .] 

1. Arch. Of or pertaining to a module or modulus 
(see Module 4 ). 

1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Modular Proportion , that 
which is regulated by a module. 

2. Math. Of or pertaining to a modulus. 

1798 Hutton Course Math. (1828) II. 415 If W were the 
greatest load which a modular wall, or column, could carry. 
18x5 — Philos, ty Math. Did. (new ed.) II. 60 Modular 
Ratio, a term invented by Mr. Cotes, to denote the ratio or 
number whose logarithm is what he calls the modulus [ir. 
ratio modularis, R. Cotes Harmonia Meusurarutn (1722) 

? . 5J. 1843 MacCullagh in Proc. R. Irish Acad. II. 433-4 
t may happen that only one of them [rr. the curves] can be 
used in the generation of the surface by the modular method, 
as the method of which we are treating may be called, from 
its employment of the modulus. A focal curve which can 
be so used shall be distinguished as a modular focal. 1845 
De Morgan in Encycl. Metrop. II. 385/1 Taking, therefore, 
4 asolutionof the modular equation, which makes the above- 
mentioned equations consistent. x86a Salmon A nal. Geom. 
Three Dimens. 109 Professor MacCullagh calls the ratio of 
the focal distance to that from the directrix, the modulus of 
the surface, and the foci having imaginary planes of contact 
he calls modular foci, a 1883 H. J. S. Smit h Colled. Math. 
Papers 11894) II. 560 The Modular Curves of an Uneven 
Order. 1894 Forsyth theory of Functions 633 The general 
definition of a modular function is that it is a uniform 
function such that an algebraical equation subsists between 

and 'f' w b ere °> P> Yi s , are integers subject 
to the relation aS—py—i. 

Mo dulate, pa. pple. rare— 1 . [ad.L .moduldt-us, 
pa. pple. ol modular! to Modulate.] Modulated. 

18x4 Cary Dante, Par. xx. 23 As sound Of cittern, at the 
fret-board, or of pipe, Is, at the wind-hole, modulate and 
tun’d. 

Modulate (mp> - d ; #l<rit), v. [f. L. moduldt ppl. 
stem of modular ! to measure, adjust to rhythm, 
make melody, etc., f. modulus : see Modulus. Cf. 
F. moduler .] 

1. trans. To set or regulate in a certain measure 
and proportion ; to adjust, temper, vary conform- 
ably to\ to soften, temper, tone down. (This general 
sense tends to be coloured by those that follow.) 

1623 Cockeram 11, Done by measure, modulated. X783 
Burke Sp. E. India Bill Wks. IV. 43, I shall certainly 
endeavour to modulate myself to this temper. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian ii, She determined to modulate that 
nature to her own views. 1832 Tennyson Eleiittore iv, 
Motions flow To one another, even as tho' They were mo- 
dulated so To an unheard melody. 1858 Busknell Sernt. 
New L ife xii. (18691 168 He learns how to modulate and 
operate his will. 1004 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 345/2 His glance 
..travelled from the walls lined with well-bound books to 
the lamps modulated to the proper light. 

2. spec. To attune (the voice, sounds, etc.) to a 
certain pitch or key; to vary or inflect in tone, 
adapt to a new tune; to give tune or melody to. 
Const, to, t unto. 

1615 Crookb Body of Man gn The second vse [of the 
tongue] is to breake the ayer 1h.1t is drtuen out of the Lungs 
and to Modulate the voyce, 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra I. 
v. g 2i. 28 The Nose, Lips, Teeth, Palate, Jaw, Tongue,.. 
All serving to make, or to modulate the Sound. 1725 Broome 
Notes on Pope's Odyss. iv. I. 261 Is it credible that any 
person could modulate her voice so artfully as to resemble 
so many voices? 1746 H. Walpole Let. to Mann 28 Mar., 
Gluck., is to play on a set of drinking-glasses, which he 
modulates with water. 1763 Stf.rne Tr. Shandy V. iii, He 
listened to the voice of nature, and modulated his own unto 
it. 1788 Gibbon Decl. A- F. Iii, V. 443 The songs of triumph 
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were modulated to psalms and .litanies. 1872 Spurgeon 
Tretis. David Ps, lxvi. 2 The noise is to be modulated with 
tune and time. 

fig, 1805 Suru Winter in Lend. (1806} III. 184 To mo- 
dulate by counsels resulting from experience, the sweetest 
chords of the human heart ; which thus regulated constitute 
the harmony of life, 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 1863 
VI. 174 Bentley’s English style was less meritorious... 
lie took no pains with it. . .He would not stop to modulate 
a tuneless sentence. 1845 Craik .ST-. Lit. <$• Learn. III. 
too A soul of nobleness . . modulates every cadence [of 
Spenser’s poetry]. 

b. intr. of a song: To be sung in varying 
cadence or harmony {with), 

1815 Shelley A lastor 46, I wait thy breath, Great Parent , 
that my strain May modulate with murmurs of the air, . . 
And voice of living beings. 

3 . a. trans. To sing, intone (a song), b. intr. 
To play, make melody (on an instrument), rare. 

1 1537 Abp. Parker Ps. xcii. 1 To thy good name, O God 
so hye, Due laudes to modulate. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
4 P. 174 Who hearing one sweetly modulating on an Is- 
rnean Pipe, swore he would rather hear the neighing. of an 
Horse. i83g Harper's Mag. Oct. 63o We are conscious of 
a murmuring humble voice ; it is a beggar, who is modulat- 
ing a prayer for alms. 

4 . Mus. t a - trans. To pass to (a particular 
note) in the course of a composition. Obs. 

1797 Encycl Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 512/1 After having sung the 
tone nt, we naturally modulate the third mi, and the fifth 
sol, instead of the double octave of mi, and the octave of sol. 

fb. intr. To pass, in accordance with the laws 
of melody, from one note to another ; to compose 
music correctly. Obs. 

1782 Burney Hist. Mus. II. -eg note, The Greeks more fre- 
quently modulated from the key note to its fifth below, than 
to the fifth above. 1797 Encycl. Brit; /ed. 31X11. 192/1 To 
modulate properly in the sametone, it is necessary, 1. To run 
through all the sounds of it in an agreeable air [etc.]. 

c. To pass from one key to or into another; to 
change the key. (Also said of the key.) + 7 b 
modulate upon (a particular note) : to introduce 
(it) as a transition to another key. 

1721 A Malcolm Treat. Mus. xiii. 441 To modulate into 
and make Cadences upon several other Keys. / bid. 446 It 
now remains to shew, how to modulate from one Key to 
another, so that the Transitions maybe easy' and natural. 
1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) XII. 193/1 Issuing Itrom the major 
mode of ut, to modulate upon its mediant. 1889 Prout 
Harmony x. (ed. 3) 10.4 A minor key most often modulates to 
one of the related major keys. 1890 A..B. Bach Art Ballad 
128 Loewehere modulates., from G minor into E flat minor. 

: trans/. 1885 S. Cox Expos, xi. 131 In the middle of 
verse 5, the invocation of a divine advent modulates into a 
sorrowful and pathetic confession of sin. 

Hence Mo'dulatad, Mo 'delating ppl. adjs. 

1733 Somer ville Chase in, 73 When The Master’s Hand, 
in modulated Air, Bids the loud Organ breathe. 1731 W. 
Thompson Sickness v. 230 May the nightly Pow'r, Which 
whispers on my Slumbers, cease to breathe Her modulating 
Impulse through my Soul, a 1806 H. K. White Rem. 
(18371 359 The pleasure we derive from tragedy is a pleasing 
sorrow, a modulated pain. 1874 Symokus fk. Italy <$• 
Greece (1898) I. ix. 173 Clear waves bathed in modulated 
azure. 1880 Expositor XII. 291 A number of phrases 
follow each other asyndetically, without conjunctive or 
modulating particles. 

■ Modulation (mjjdkd^Jan). [a. F. modulation 
(14th c. in Batz.-Darm.) or ad. L. modulation- em, 
n. of action f. modular! to Modulate.] 

1 . The action of forming, regulating, or varying 
according to due measure and proportion ; 
+ measured or rhythmical movement ; variation 
(of light, line, form, etc.) with regard to artistic 
effect; a softening, tempering, or toning down. 

1331 Elyot Gov. i. xx,. More ouer the emperours that 
were moste noble, delited in daunsyng, perceyumg therm to 
be it petfecte measure, whiche maye' be called modulation. 
.1674 Govt. Tongue i. 3 To this purpose the infinite wisdom 
of God ordained Speech, which as it is a sound resulting 
from the modulation of the Air, has most affinity to the 
spirit, 169S Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 195 
The Matter of two or more Kinds being mix’d together, 
and, by the different Proportion and Modulation of that 
Matter, variously .. diversify’ d. 1733 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty x'u. 95 Different kinds of softmngs and modulations 
of the rays of light. 1883 C. C.. Perkins Hat. Sculpture 
11. ii. 124 That delicate modulation of surface treatment 
which gives; high value to the best Florentine metal work. 
1888 Scribner's Mag, Ill, 424 It is not the firmness of a line 
in drawing or sculpture that makes it forbidding ; it is the 
stiffness or poor quality of its modulation. 

' 2 . The action of inflecting the voice or an in- 
strument musically; variation of tone or pitch; 
regulated variety of inflexion in the voice; a par- 
ticular inflexion or intonation. 

1343 TiiAimiioN Vigo’s Chirurg. 11. in. xv, 60 That it frc. 
the uvulaj myght gyve modulation or umynge to the voice, 
2846 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vii. xiv. 368 Although the 
weazon, throtle and tongue he the instruments of voice, and 
by their agitations doe chiefly concurre unto these delight- 
full modulations. 1701 Grew Cos m, Sacra 1. v. 8 10. 25 
The Rings. 6f the Wind-pipe, are fitted for the Modulation 
of the Voice. 1756 7 tr. K oyster's Trent . {1760! IV, 14 
Among the singers in Italy .. Farinelli indisputably makes 
the greatest' figure for the fineness and modulation of his 
voice. 1797 Mrs. Radcui'i'e Italian i, Ail the sensibility 
of character that the modulation of her tones indicated. 
1824 L. Murray Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) I. 361 By modulation 
is meant that pleasing variety of voice, which is perceived 
in uttering a sentence, and which, in its nature, is perfectly 
distinct Irom emphasis, and the tones of emotion and pas'- 
sion. 1859 Gko- Euot A. Bede i With the same gentle 


modulation of voice as when he spoke to. Seth. 18 66 Hux- 
ley Physiol, vii. (1869) 203 The modulation of the voice 
into speech is effected by [etc.]. 

8. The action of singing or making music; an air 
or melody ; pi. musical notes or sounds. Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. <1495) 94 1 Sym- 
phonia is temperate modplacion aecordynge.in sownes highe 
and lowe. c 1425^2?. Alary ofOig’ttfcs n. xi. in Anglia VIII. 
178/14 Oure lorde . . lillid hir herte wi> myrfie, and hir lippys 
wijjmodulacyone. i 6 i 5 Y\m.i.QK.h\\Eng, E.xp>os., Modi datum, 
a pleasant tuning or sweete singing. 1624 Donne SenttAi. 
(1640) 12, 1 willsing ofthymercyand judgement, sayesDavid; 
when we fixemur selves upon the meditation and modulation 
of the mercy of God, even his judgements cannot put us 
out of tune. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Modulation,.. a plea- 
sant tuning, a singing or playing by number or measure. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 608 Innumerous songsters, in. the 
freshening shade Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations 
mix Mellifluous. i 3 i 6 T, L. Peacock Headlong Hall xi, 
To ring to the profaner but more lively modulation of 
V eulez vous danser,. Mademoiselle ! 

4 . Mus, a. Hist. In the ecclesiastical modes : 
Each of certain notes in each mode, on which a 
phrase of melody must begin and end (see quot.). 

1880 Grove’s Diet, fitus. IL 351/2 The intermediate 
phrases can only begin, or end, on one of another set of 
notes, called its Modulations. Of these Modulations, four 
'—the Final, Dominant, Mediant, and Participant— are of 
more importance than the rest, and. are therefore called 
Regular. But as the constant reiteration of these four notes 
would prove intolerably monotonous, in a Melody consisting 
of very numerous phrases, other notes, called Conceded 
Modulations, are added to them. 

fh. Composition or performance of music, 
management of melody and harmony, in a par- 
ticular ‘ mode ’ or key. Also, a chord or succession 
of notes, an air or melody (of. 3). Obs. 

1721 A Malcolm Treat. Mus. xiii. 441 Under the Term 
of Modulation may he comprehended the regular Progres- 
sion of the several Parts thro’ the Sounds that are in the 
Harmony of any particular Key' as well as the proceeding 
naturally and regularly with the Harmony from one Key 
to another. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus. II. 412 As to the 
Modulation, it is so monotonous, that little more, than two 
chords are used throughout the Canon [‘ Sumer is i-cumen 
in 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. tip /a Modulation .. 
frequently means no more than an air, or a numbei of 
musical sounds properly connected and arranged. Ibid. 
511/2 The modulation formed by ut with the octave of sol 
and the double octave of mi, sung one after the other. 
Ibid. 512/2 This modulation or chord ut, mi\>, sol, ut. 

c. In modern use : The action or process of 
passing from one key to another in the course of a 
piece ; the result of this, as an element in the 
harmony of the piece ; a change of key. 

1696 Phillips, Modulation, a carrying on a Song in the 
same Key, sometimes passing put of it, then getting into it 
again, without offending the Ears. 1721 A. Malcolm Treat. 
Mus. xiii. 450 Having thus explained the Nature of Mo- 
dulation from one Key to another. 1782 Burney Hist. 
Mus. 11 . 163 note, The modulation from D major to C is 
rarely found in modern music. Ibid. 164 The following 
specimens of Chromatic Modulation, ascending and descend- 
ing. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 296/2 Modulation may he di- 
vided into Simple, Chromatic (or extraneous), and Enhar- 
monic. . 1839 Prout Harmony (ed. to) xiv. § 371 By . . en- 
harmonically changing one or more of its notes it [the chord 
of the Diminished Seventh] can be used for modulation 
between any two keys. 

5 . transf Melodious composition in prose or 
verse ; harmonious treatment of language. 

*759 , Johnson Idler No. 63 p 7 Then begin the arts of 
rhetoric and poetry, the regulation of figures, the selection 
of words, the modulation of periods. 1779-81 — L. P., 
Waller Wks. II. 269 The Poets of Elizabeth had attained 
an art of modulation, which was afterwards., forgotten. 
1841 D’Israeli A men. Lit. {1867) 476 A master in the art of 
versification was struck by our poet's modulation. 

0 . Arch. The proportioning or regulating of the 
parts of an order by the module (see Module 4). 

1665 J. Wkbb Stone-Haig (1725) 62 Ornaments made from 
the Rule of the Dorick Modulation. 1842 Gwilt Archil. 
Gloss., Modulation, , the proportion of the different parts of 
an’order. 

Modulathre (mp'dbHritiv), a. rare. [ad. L. 
type % mod,ulalIv-us : see -ivk.] Serving to modu- 
late (the voice or intonation). 

x888 Sweet Hist. Eng. Sounds 71 Our punctuation-marks 
seem to Have been originally modulative. 

Modulator (mjrdiwirimr). [a. L. ■modulator , 

agent-n. f. modular! to M.ODULATE,] 

1 . One who, or a thing which, modulates. 

e 1500 Proverbis in Antif. Rep. [1809! IV. 408 A perfyte 
modulatour makithe his songe trew, 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
tornia 477 Poetry... is a tnost musicall Modulator of all In- 
telhgibles by her inventive Variations. 17x3 Durham Phys,~ 
J'heol.y. y. (17271 295 The Tongue .. the artful Modulator 
of our Voice. 1834 De Quincey Autobiogr. Sk. vi, Wks. 
1 36a XIV, 171 Thus, in a musical metaphor, the great man 
Is the sole modulator and determiner of the key in which 
the conversation proceeds. 1896 Mrs. Caftan Quaker 
Grandmother 145 The haze was a modulator of all things 
—a balancer, 

2 . A chart used in the ‘tonic sol-fa’ system, 
showing the relations of lones and scales. 

1862 Catal . Interna/. E.xhib. II. xxiv. 35 The Modulator, 
or pointing board for teaching tunes. 

Modulatory (mffduJl/tsri), a. [ad. L. type 
*modul ntbri- us, f, modular I to Modulate : see 
-OUT.] Pertaining to or serving for modulation. 

*880 Parry in Grove Did. Mus. II. 348/2 [Bach’s] more 
wonderful modulatory devices must have fallen upon utterly 
deaf ears, ' 


Module (mp’diwl), sb. [a. F. module (1547 in 
Godefr. Compl.), or directly ad. L. modul-us small 
measure, limit or standard of measure, machine 
for measuring water, module in architecture, also 
rhythmic measure, dim. of modus measure : see 
Mode sb. (Cf. Mould sb. 2 , a. OF. molde, modle 
L. modulnm.) The earliest uses in Eng. seem to 
be based directly on Latin senses not found in Fr., 
and also to show confusion of the word with 
Model. The architectural sense appears to have 
been introduced from Fr. in the 17th c.] 
f 1 . Allotted measure, compass, or scale ; one’s 
allotted power or capabilities. Cf. Model sb. 8. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 122 To repose a 
foundation consonant to the inodule or compasse of this 
my present intendment. 1387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
III. 1369/2 His counterfet so naturallie conveied into co- 
lonies, with his white heard, the hollownesses of his cheekes, 
..and all within a module the circumference whereof ex- 
ceeded.! not six inches. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass. Ep, 
Ded. 3 Yet for that inodule of these habiliments in me I 
have ever bent my judgement so far as in it lay to limit 
[etc.]. 1628 Coke On Lilt. Pref., The module of a preface 
cannot express the observations that are made in the work. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, ix. i. 471 That the 
mind for its Module [orig. pro inoduld\ be dilated to the 
amplitude of the Mysteries.. 1663 Chaiileton Char. Gigant. 
41 Whose picture, though in too small a module, is taken 
also by our Author. 1681 Wittie Sttrv, Heavens 70, 1 have 
reasoned with modesty according to my module. 

2 . f a. The plan or design in little of some large 
■work. Cf. Model sb. 1. Obs. 

1589 Ads Privy Council (1898) XVII. 435 Send unto us 
a plat forme or module of the situation of the said mylne 
upon the river. x6xx R. Badley To Author in Coryat 
Crudities 1c, Yet in thy booke the module is descried Of 
many a'Citie, and Castle fortified. 1622 Hakewill David's 
Vmo vi. 222 Man . . himselfe, a little map or module as it 
were of the great world. 1636 Earl Cork Diary in Lis- 
more Papers Ser. 1. u°86) IV. 210, I sent [them] . . to tak 
a module of the L. presidents howse . . to make tne lyke by 
fibr my son. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth n. 107 
That’s the Business of the Larger Work, of which this is 
only the Module or Platform. 

*j*b. A plastic or graphic representation (usually 
on a small scale) of some material object. Cf. 
Model sb. 2. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 1015 You that have seen 
■within this ample Table, Among so many Modules admir- 
able [orig. parmy taut de pourtraits\, Th’ admired beauties 
of the King of Creatures. 1609 Hi.ywood Brit. Troy xu. 
lxxxvii,The Pummel, .rarely wrought With artful Modules. 
a 1661 Feltham Resolves, etc. Let. x. 74 By this weeks 
Carrier you shall receive the Module of the World in a box. 
t c. poet. A mere image or counterfeit. Obs. 

1395 Shaks. John v. vii. 58 And then all this thou seest, is 
but a clod. And module of confounded royalty. x6oi — 
Alls Well tv. lil. 114 Come, bring forth tills counterfet 
module. 1608 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. iv. m. Schisme 492 
This Cbilde (no Man, but Man’s pale Module now). 

t d. poet. A model for imitation ; a type or 
pattern of excellence, a perfect exemplar (of) ; 
= Model sb. 10. Obs. 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. lxxxii, That vertuous Prince 
. .borne to bee The module of a glorious Monarch. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas u. Ded., From Thee (rare Module 
of Heroilc minds). Ibid. it. i. 1. Eden 94 Ye Pagan Poets.. ; 
from henceforth still be dum Your fabled prayses of Elysium ; 
Which by this goodly Module you have wrought. 

f e. A regularly formulated plan or scheme (of 
government, etc.) ; = Model sb. 7 b. Obs. 

1630 Needham Case o/Commw. n. 50 Notwithstanding all 
the Reasons to the Contrary' the Boorish Module Wits still 
pressed. 

3 . A standard or unit for measuring. 

a 1628 F. Grevil Ccelica vi, Measure of all ioyes stay to 
phansie traces. Module of pleasure. 1685 Bernard Let. to 
Author in Pococke Comm. Hosea (a), Many of the ancients 
serv’d themselves with ordinary' grains of corne (which 
inodule hath also entred our English Laws) for the Mea- 
sures both of length and capacity. 1712 U . ■Mart's Autid. 
At A. I. v. Schol. 145 They are not made'., by measure or 
module, which should limit, and, os it were, design and 
determine them. 1843 R^'W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. yi. 
(ed. 2) 128 A precise proposition is already adjusted, a mo- 
dule of the truth. 1863 Herschel Earn. Led. Sci. (1868) 
450 The only new measure I would legalize would be a 
‘module’ (or some oilier name at present unoccupied) of 
50 geometrical inches. 

4 . Arch. In the classic orders, tbe unit of length, 
by which the proportions of the parts are ex- 
pressed ; usually the seuiidiameter of the column 
at the base of the shaft. 

[1563/ see Modulus i.] *664 Evelyn tr. Freart' s Archit. 
1. xxvti. 66 The Chapter contains two Modules and a third. 
1760 Rater in Phil. Trans. LI. S14 The shafts of the 
columns are so nearly 16 modules, that they seem to have 
been designed for that. proportion. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Bract. Build. 480 The height given to the column is fourteen 
modules, or seven diameters. 

b. Numism. The diameter of a coin or medal. 
1887 Athenteum 24 Sept. 4x1/3 There are thirty plates, 
many of them containing coins of the smallest module. 

5 . Math. — Modulus 2. 

a 1883 H. J. S. Smith Collect. Math. Papers (1 894) 11.345 
The squared modules resulting from the a' \ji) primitive ana 
primary transformations of u, 

6 . An apparatus for measuring or regulating a 
supply or flow of water. [= It. modulo. \ 

1873 L., D'A, Jackson Hydraulic Man. (ed. 3) X36 Hy- 
draulic engineers not having yet arrived at a perfect module 
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machine. .Is the relation between the work constantly done 
upon it by the moving power, and that constantly yielded 
at the working points [etc.]. 1846 Mallet in Trans. R. 

Irish Acad.. (1848) XXL 93 If we take the. modulus of 
elasticity for the following rocks from the preceding table, . 
and, comparing these with the modulus of cast iron, sup- 
pose the time of wave transit in each to be proportionate 
roughly to the square roots of their respective moduli, we : 
get the following table of results. 1877 Sir W. Thomson in 
Encycl. Brit. VII. 804 Moduluses of Elasticity. A modulus 
of elasticity is the number obtained by dividing the number 
expressing a stress by the number expressing the strain 
which it produces. ..An isotropic solid has two principal 
moduluses — a modulus of compression and a rigidity , 

4. A unit of payment (see quot.). 

2882 Carnbr . . Stat., Trim Coll. (1883) 590 The Council 
shall fix for the year the amount being not more than.. 
25a/. to be called a modulus. And there shall be paid to 
each Fellow, .his proper dividend fixed as hereinafter men- 
tioned by reference to the amount of the modulus. There 
shall be paid to the Master seven moduli , and to each of the 
Chaplains and to the Librarian one half of a modulus. 

5 . gen. A norm or standard. Cf. Module 3 . rare. 
1864 Reader 30 Apr. 544/3 He sometimes deviates from 

the strict modulus of the sonnet. 

Moclur(e, obs. forms of Mother. 

|| Modus (mowd«s). PI. (rare) modi (irwu-doi) ; 
(in sense 4 ) moduses. [L. modus : see Mode sb.'] 

+ 1 . Old Law. The qualification of the terms of a 
conveyance or other instrument ; the consideration 
of a conveyance. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments .137 Modus is a moderation, 
whereby a charge or burthen is imposed, in respecte of a 
coinmoditte...The meane or moderation is knowen by this 
worde {that) as I make A. B. my executor or giue him a 
hundred pound, that he maie erect a monument. 1850 Bun- 
rill Law Diet., Modus, . . in old conveyancing. A considera- 
tion; the consideration of a conveyance, technically ex- 
pressed by the word ut. 

2. gen. The way in which anything is done} 
mode or maimer of operation. 

Sometimes short for m. operand! or m. agendi (see 5). 

1648 Evelyn Corr. (1852) III. 23 Touching the reports of 
this day.. as that Rochester was entered by stratagem, or 
Canterbury (for none of the relators agree either in the place 
or modus), a 1686 T. Watson Body Div. (1693) 230 What 
shall be the modus or manner of Trial? 1780 in I. Allen 
Hist. Vermont (1798) 144 That either party should establish 
the modus, or rules to be pursued in determining disputes. 
1846 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 259 The modus in which 
the electric charge passes along the wires. 1898 A. Lang 
Making Relig. viii. 143 Because.. psychologists are unable 
to explain, or give the modus of a set of phenomena. 

f 3. Philos, = Mode sb. 6 . Obs. In full modus 
essendi or existendi. 

1675 Howe Living Temple it. i. Wks. 1724 I. 126 [Criti- 
cism of Spinoza.] And if the Essence of Substance contains 
the inexisting Modi, the.Essen.ce of the Modi doth equally 
contain their inexistence in Substance. <21679 T. Goodwin 
Christ Mediator n. v. (1692) 48 One and the same thing is 
differenced from it self by a different modus, or manner of 
existing, a 1679 — Man's Reslaur. Grace lii. 9 The dis- 
tinction of their personality (if abstractly considered from 
the essence) being but modus essendi. 

4. A money payment in lieu of tithe. In full 
modus d&cimandi, 

1618 Selden Hist. Tithes x. 288 Where any.. Prescription 
or Custome hath setled a Modus Deciuiaudi or certain 
quantitie payable, though never so little, for the Tithe. 16S9 
Worlidge Sysl. Agric. (1681) m It is to be wish’d that 
there were some more certain Modus in lieu of that trouble- 
some way of Ty thing. 1687 Assnr. Abb. Lands 31 Also 
Modus of Tithes was another Infringement of the Canons. 
1747 Genii. Mag. 57/1 The ancient Modusses and com- 
positions for tythes. 1763 Burn Reel. Law II. 388 Of 
modus's, or exemptions from payment of tithes in kind. 
17 66 Blackstone Comm . II. lit. 29-30. 1843 Meeson £ 

IVelsby’s Exchetf. Ref. (1844) XI. 676 The plaintiff was., 
employed in maintaining and upholding the said moduses. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F.Holt vi. 1 . 137 The spiritual person who 
siill took his tithe-pig or his modus. 

5. In mocLL. phrases : a, modus agendi, the 
mode in which a thing acts or operates. 

1849 Noad Electricity (ed; 3) 29 Scientific men are not 
agreed as to the modus agendi of the amalgam applied to 
the rubber. 

b. modus operandi, mode of operating: (a) 
the way in which a thing, cause, etc., operates ; 
( b ) in more recent use, the way in which a person 
goes to work. 

1654 WmstocK goat omia 222 Because their Causes, or their 
■modus operandi (which is but the Application of the Cause 
to the Effect) doth not fall under Demonstration. 1835 
Eden. Rev. LXI. 85 We are still ignorant of the nature.. of 
this force, and of its modus operandi. 1843 Miu, Logic m. 
x, § 8 I. 529 We must make entire abstraction of all know- 
ledge of the simpler tendencies, the modi operandi of mer- 
cury in detail. 1874. W. Archer in Q. Jml. Microsc. Sei. 
XIV. 130 The following will show t'n.e modus operandi. 1894 
K. Grahame Pagan. P. 86 It would hardly be in the public 
interest to disclose his modus operandi. 

e. modus vivendi, ‘a mode of living’; a 
working arrangement between contending parties, 
pending the settlement of matters in debate. 

1879 N. <£ Q. Ser. v. XII. 109 ‘ Modus Vivendi 1 — This 
formula is in daily use to express a practical compromise, 
1882 Standard 27 Dec, 4/7 The Russian- Government and 
the Pope have arranged a modus nivendi. 1884 Mauds. 
Exam. 9 Dec. 5/5 He hoped to establish a modus vivendi 
pending the conclusion of-a Treaty, 
t Modwall. Obs. Also 7-8 mud-, 8 mid-. A 
variant or corruption, in old Dictionaries, for 
WOODWALL or WlTWALL. 


257* Huloet, Modwall a byrde which destroyeth bees, 
apiastra. 1657 C. Beck Univ. Char. I ij, A mudwall or 
wood pecker bird. 1658 Rowland tr. Monfet's Theat. Ins. 
901 The nests of Swallowes, Modwals [orig. apiastrorum ], 
Owls, or Wood-peckers. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mid- 
wall.. .Mod-wall 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 1, Slodwall 
(bird), pious. . .Mud wall (hird), apiaster. Ibid. 11, Apiastra, 
..midvval. 

t Mo’dy, «■ Obs. [f. Mode sb. + -y.] Fashion- 
able, modish. 

1701 F. Manning Poems 67 , 1 am o’erjoyed, says one, that 
we shall see Of Mody Fans so great variety. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela I. xxxii. 125, I said, O dear Mr. Longman, you 
make me too rich, and too mody. 1771 T. Hull Sir IV. 
Harrington (1797) III. 42 These [dresses] were entirely new 
for the wedding.. mine the nxody coloured crimson, edged 
with ermine. 

Mody, obs. form of Moody. 

Modyxi gstrete, var. or corrupt f. M iddenstead. 
c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 79S/4 Hoc semtm [= coe- 
nwn], a modyngstrete. 

Modyr(e, obs. forms of Mother sb. 

Moe, var. Mo more ; obs. f. Mow sb. and v. 
Moeble, obs. f. Mobile a. and sbO ; var. Moblb. 
Moed(e, Moeder, obs. ff. Mood, Mother. 
Moedor(e, Moehair, see Moidore, Mohair. 
Moelline (m<?u-elin). [f. F. moelle marrow 1 + 
-in 1.] A kind of unguent for the hair. 

1852 Official Catal. Gt. Exhib. II. 79a 1 Moelline \ a pecu- 
liar oleaginous compound. 2860 In Worcester. 2864-2897 
in Webster. 

II Moellon (mwaloif). Arch. [Fr., altered form 
(? assimilated to moelle marrow) of OF. moilon, 
meulon , moiron , of obscure origin.} Rubble used in 
masonry; = Rag sb.% 

[1836 : as Fr. in Parker Gloss. Archil. (1850) s.v. Rag. 
stone. 1858S1MMONDS Diet, Trade, Moellon ( French), rough 
stones fit for building.] 2875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Moerdre, Moerdrer, Moerdriee, obs. ff. 

Murder, -eh, -ess. 

Moes, obs. form of Moss. 

MceSO-GrOtll (mrsogph)- Also Mssso-. [ad. 
late L. MmogotJn pi., f. L. Mcesi the people of the 
country (from them called Mens la), corresponding 
to the modem Bulgaria and Servia + Gathi: see 
Goth.] A member of the Gothic tribe that in- 
habited Moesia in the 4th and 5th c. after Christ. 

28x8 T. H. Horne lutrod. Study Script. I. 302 Ulphilas, 
a celebrated bishop of the Mmso-Goths. 1864 Chamb. En- 
cycl., Mccso-Gotlcs, the name given to the Goths who in the 
3d c. settled in Lower Moesia at the mouth of the Danube. 

Mceso-Gothic (mfsogp'Jiik), a. and sb. Also 
Mlaaso-. [ad. late L. Mcesogothic us, f. MaesogotMx, 
see prec. and -ic.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to' 
the Mceso-Goths or their language, b. sb. The 
language of the Moeso-Goths. 

Formerly applied to . the language of _ the extant Gothic 
version of portions of the Scriptures, which is doubtless the 
work of the Mceso-Gothic bishop Wulfila (Ulphilas). But as 
the language does not differ materially from that of other 
remains of Gothic, and there is no evidence that such dif- 
ferences as exist belonged to the dialect. of Wulfila himself, 
philologists now usually speak of ‘ Gothic ’ simply. 

[1689 Hickes {title) Institutiones Grammatical Anglo-Sax- 
onicas et Mceso-Gothioce.] 1818 T. H. Horne Introd. 
Study Script. I. 304 The Mseso-Gothic translation of the 
thirteen Epistles of Saint Paul made by Ulphilas. Ibid., A 
complete set of Mmso-Gothic types has been cast. 2832 
Carlyle Sort. Res. in. vii, Had there been no Mceso- 
othic Ulftla, there had been no English Shakespeare, or a 
ifferent one. 2845 Stoddart Grammar in Encycl. Metrop, 
I. 138/1 In Mieso-Gothic the verb been pr bion is not found. 
a 1886 J. Ker Led. Hist. Precooking vi. (188&' 93 The New 
Testament and the Septuagint . . found their way into 
Western tongues, through the Vulgate and the Moesogothic. 
Moet (nw,j). [From the name of the firm, 
Meet et Chandon of Rheims, which sells it] The 
name of a class of champagne. 

2841 Thackeray St, Philip's Day at Paris Wks. 1900 
XI 1 L 554 A bottle of soda-water, which all the pit takes to 
be real moet. 2883 Miss B radijon Golden Calf III. iv. 91,! 
can have a bottle of Moet there. 

Moether, obs. form of Mother. 

Moevable, etc. : see Movable, etc. 

Mofe, obs. form of Move v. 

|| Mofette (nwfirt). Also moffette. [F., ad. 
It. (Naples) mofetta = Sp. mofeta .] a. An exhala- 
tion of mephitic gas escaping from a fissure, b. An 
opening or fissure in the earth from which sueh 
exhalations escape. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 433 The first, for- 
merly denominated phlogistic air, and sometimes mofette, is 
thrown forth largely during the decomposition of animal 
matter. 2823 Crabb Techno i, Did., Mofette ( Chem .} another 
name for Nitrogen. 2849 Orr£ tr. Humboldt's Cosmos I. 
209 Various substances have been ejected during the earth- 
quake, as hot water,, .Mofettes\gloss.xxhs.\s.t\on& of carbonic 
acid gas], . ; mud, black smoke [etc.], 2887 Our Earth $ its 
Story I. 225 The amount of carbonic acid which is dis- 
charged by these moffettes must be enormous. 

Moff 1 , moph (mp£). [See quot. 1885.} An 
instrument consisting of a pair of compasses, one 
leg of which is fashioned like the kg of a pair of 
callipers. 

2885 Let. 28 Nov. (MS,), It is a cross, in fact, between 
compass and calliper; and its character of cross breed got 
it originally the name of hermaphrodite, which wascorrupted 
into mophrodite, which has. been shortened into ‘ moff*. 


for measuring the amount of water drawn off in an open 
channel for irrigation. Ibid. 147 This module discharges 
one cubic metre, .per hour. 

«jf 7. ? The capital of a pillar (cf. Mutule). Obs. 

1:385 J. HiGGiNStr. Junius' Homenclator 204/ 1 Epistylium, 
Vitrufvius], capitulum, modulus. . . The head or chapter of 
the piller : the module. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 
412 Whatasort of modules or. Chapters of pillars [orig. quot 
epistylia] . . haue beene digged up. 

f Mo dule , v - Obs . [In sense t, a. F. module-r, 
ad. L. modulare to Modulate. In sense 2, altera- 
tion of Model v. after Module j/.] 

1 . trims. To sing, perform (music). 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's. Viet. 11. xviii, Soon the old 
Palmer his devotions sung. Like pleasing anthems moduled 
in time. 262a Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 70 That Charmer of 
the Night.. That moduleth her tunes so admirably rare. 

2 . To Model, mould, form. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bart as it. i. 11. Imposture Argt., Jus- 
tice and Mercy modul’d in their kinde. 1621 G. Sandys • 
Ovid's Met. 1. (1632) 9 O would I could my Father's cun- 
ning vse ! And soules into well-modul’d Clay infuse ! 2695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 95 Men. .which were 
to inhabit this Earth, thus moduled anew. 

t Mo dulet. Obs. rare. [f. Module sb. + -et.] 

A little model. 

2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 747 But, soft my Muse : 
what? wilt thou re-repeat The Little-World’s admired mo- j 
dulet? 2610 W. Folkingham Art of. Survey 1. iii. 6 The 
Crassitude of the Soafe is diuersified in seuerall Plots, and 1 
particular Modutets. Ibid. 11. iv. 52 Proportion consists in 
the generall Modell and particular Modulets of the Plot. 

t Mo’dulize, V. Obs. [f. Module sb. + -ize. 
Cf. OF. moduliser to make melody, and Modelize,] 
trans. To model, form a model of; to organize. 

2603 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. in. Law 1115 While 
with the Duke [Moses], th’ Eternall did devise. And to his 
inward sight did modulize His Tabernacle’s admirable 
Form. 1679 Everard Prot. Princes Etcrope 40 They who 
have the . . dexterity to modulize or conquer Sovereign 
Estates know better than any other by what Maxims their 
Successours may be enabled to maintain themselves therein. 
Moduli, obs. form of Model. 

IlModulus (mgdi/Xlus). PI. moduli (mp-dmlsi) , 
moduluses. [L. : see Module.] 

+ 1 . Arch. = Module sb. 4. Obs. 

2563 Shute Archit. C j, A Modulus, or half the thicknes 
of the pillor. 

2 . Math. a. A number by which Napierian 
logarithms must be multiplied in order to obtain 
the corresponding logarithms in another system 
(usually that with base 10). 

[1722 R. Cotes Harm. Mensur. 4 Pro diversa magnitn- 
dine quantitatis assumptae M, quae adeo vooetur System- 
atis Modulus.} 2753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp. s.v. Logarithm , 
The line oe is what Mr. Cotes calls the modulus of the 
system. 2798 Hutton Course Math. (1828) II. 306 Multiply 
the result by the modulus of the system of logarithms. 1897 
Chambers' Math. Tables (ed. PrydeJ 454 Modulus of 
common logarithms = M =0-4342944819. 

b. A constant multiplier, coefficient, or para- 
meter involved in a given function of a variable. 

For the specific applications see Greenhill Elliptic Func- 
tions (1892) 4,53, and Forsyth Theory of Functions ( 1 893) 377. 

1843 MacCullagh in Proc. R. Irish Acad, II. 448 The 
given plane may be called a directive plane, and the con- 
stant ratio may be termed the modulus. 1865 Brands & 
Cox Diet. Sci., etc. 1 . 768 Any trigonometrical function of </> 
is termed an elliptic function , having the argument u and 
modulus k. 1873 Maxwell Electr. y Magn. (1881) I. 217 
We may call k and k' the two complementary moduli of the 
confocal system. <12883 H. J. S. Smith Collect . Math. 
Papers (1894) II. 570 Geometrical Construction of the Trans- 
formed Modulus by means of the Modular Curve. 

e. A measure of a quantity which depends upon 
two or more other quantities. In recent use chiefly, 
the absolute valne of a complex quantity. 

2845 De Morgan Calculus of Functions in Encycl. Metrop. 
II. 375/1 By the modulus of a {x,y) we mean the function 
a (x, x) considered as of a single subject. The moduli of the 
sum, difference, product, &e. of two functions are the sum, 
difference, &c. of the moduli. i846i Cayley Coll. Math, 
Papers I. 238 T’ne square of the secant of the semi-angle of 
resultant rotation will be the modulus of the rotation. 2891 
Hobson Trigonom. 255 The modulus of the sum of a number 
of complex quantities is less- than, or equal to, the sum of 
their moduli. 

d. Theory of Numbers. A number in respect of 
which other numbers are congruent. 

2892 G. B. Mathews Theory Numbers 7. 

3 . Physics and Mech. A constant indicating the 
relation between the amount of a physical effect 
and that of the force producing it. 

Modulus of elasticity : originally applied by Young to the 
quantity by means of which the amount of longitudinal 
extension or contraction of a bar of a given material, and 
the amount of the tension or pressure causing it, may be 
stated in terms of each other. Now used in a wider sense 
(see quot. 2877). 

2807 T. Young Led. Philos, xiii. I. 137 According to this 
analogy, we may express the elasticity of any substance _by 
the weight of a certain column of the same substance, which 
may be denominated the modulus of its elasticity. Ibid. II. 
66 It may be shown that every small change of form is 
propagated along an extended chord with a velocity equal 
to that of a heavy body falling through a height equal to 
half the length of a portion of the chord, of which the weight 
is equivalent to a force producing the tension, and which 
may be called the modulus of the tension. 1824 Tredgoi.d 
Strength Cast Iron 251 The measure of the power of a body 
to resist impulsion, that is, the modulus of resilience. 2843 
Moseley Mech. Princ. Engbi. 262 The modulus of a 


MOST. 

igo2 Marshall Metal Tools 12 A useful form of calipers for 
marking off. . is known by various names, such as * odd-leg 
calipers’, ‘scribing calipers’, ‘hermaphrodite calipers , 
‘mophs’, or ‘jennies’. 

II Moff - (mpf). See qnot. 

1851 Official Catal. Gt. Exhib. III. 1373 Caucasian silk 
stuff (called moff). 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

Moffe, obs. form of Move v. 

Moffel(l, moffle, obs. forms of Muffle v. 
Moffatte, variant of Mofette. 

|| Mofussil (mdfzrsil). Anglo- Ind. Also 8 Mo- 
fussal, 8-9 -ul, 9 Mofusil. [Hindustani mu- 
fatfil, ad. Arab. mufaffal, pa. pple. of fa^ala 
to divide, separate.] 

1 . In India, the country as distinguished from 
the ‘ Presidency ’ ; the rural localities of a district 
as distinguished from the chief station. 

1781 Hicky's Bengal Gaz. 31 Mar. (Yule), A gentleman 
lately arrived from the Mo[f]ussel. Ibid. 30 June {ibid.), A 
gentleman in the Mofussil, Mr. P.,_ fell out of his chaise and 
broke his leg. 1878 {title) Life in the Mofussil; or the 
Civilian in Lower Bengal. 1886 Yut.B & Burnell Gloss, 
Anglo-Ind. s.v., Thus if, in Calcutta, one talks of the Mo- 
fussil, he means anywhere in Bengal out of Calcutta ; if one 
at Benares talks of going into the Mofussil he means going 
any wherein the Benares division or district (as the case might 
be) out of the city of Benares. And so over India. 

2 . attrib. Of, pertaining to, belonging to, or 
living in the Mofussil; rural, provincial. 

c 1836 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life (1876) I. 35s The Mo- 
fussil newspapers, .have spoken favourably of this measure. 
i860 Rural Life in Bengal 105 Characteristic of Mofussul 
life. 1878 Lift in Mofussil I, 58 The natural dulness of a 
wet Sunday m a Mofussil bungalow. 1906 Advice Note , 
Office of Superintendent of Govt. Printing, India Voucher 
No. 5656 When cheques on mofussil banks are sent, they 
must include the amount of discount. 

Hence Mofu’ssilite, one residing in the Mo- 
fussil; Mofirssilize v. intr to live away from a 
town or residency ( nonce-wdf. 

1845 {title of newspaper) The Mofussilite. 1863 Sala 
Qualk the Circumnavigator 64 Bankrupt scholars, whose 
parents had been mofussilising in an inordinate degree. 
1888 Bookseller's Catal. {Bombay) To Purchasers, Mofus- 
silites should al ways send the price and postage of the books 
beforehand. 

Mog (mpg), v. dial, and US. Also 7-8 
mogg, 9 mug, maug. 

+ 1. intr. Cards. To exchange cards in the 
obsolete game of ‘ costly colours’. Obs. 

1674 Cotton Comfit. Gamester (1680) 89 You must deal off 
three a piece, and turn up the next Card following ; then the 
Eldest is to take his choice whether he will Mogg (this is 
change a Card or no). 1734 Seymour Cornfil. Gamester 
(ed. 5)11. 32. 

2 . To move on, depart, decamp. Chiefly with off 
or on. 

1764 T. Brydges /Avw Travest. (1797) II. 128 Get on 
board thy rotten ship ; The rest, I hope, will scorn to mog 
off And dim my daylights if I jog off. 1862 C, C. Robinson 
Dial. Leeds 353 ‘Mug on!’ ‘Wean’t mug a hit’. 1880 
Antrim Down Gloss., Maug, to walk away. ‘Maug off 
■with you ’. 

3 . To walk along slowly but steadily; to jog 
on, move gently (E.D.D.). 

*SS7 J- T. Staton Bobby Shuttle 5 (E.D.D .1 Aw mogged 
up eawt Oth loom-shop into th' heawse. 1873 W. Carleton 
Farm Ball., Out o' the Fire 52 He. .mogged along to the 
door-way, with never a word of row. 1894 Remington 
in Harper's Mag. Feb. 359 As our horses were thirsty and 
footsore, we ‘ mogged along 

4 . trains. (See quota,)' 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Ward-bh,, Mog, to move 
from one place to another.. .* Tell John to mog the cows i’ 
the lAormn 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Mog, ..(2) to make 
to go, remove. Speaking of some one who had honestly 
restored to her some belongings, a woman said, ‘ Many a 
one ’ud ha' mogged 'em off 
Mog, v,~, dial, variant of Mug v. 

Mogador (rargadpr). Also -ore. The name 
of a seaport in Morocco; used allrib. to designate 
certain of its products or exports; as Mogador 
colocynth, gtm\ also absol. (see quot, 1866). 

1861-87 Bentley Man. Bat. n. iii. (ed. 5) 538 Morocco, 
Mogadore, or Brown Barbary Gum [is derived] from Acacia 
arabica. ibid. 567 Mogador or Unpeeled Colocynth.. is 
obtained from Mogador. 18S6 R. S. Chabnock Verba 
Now., Mogadore, a bees’-wax from Mogador. 

Mogasheen, -ason, -erson, obs, ff. Moccasin. 
Mogera, obs. form of Mogba. 

Moget, var, Mugged Obs. exc. dial. 

Moggau (mfgan). Sc. and dial. Also 9 raog- 
gen, -in, mogan, muggin, moogan. [Of obscure 
origin ; the Gael, mogan is believed by Celtic phi- 
lologists to be adopted from Sc, Cf. mokins dial. 
(Hants) ‘gaiters made of coarse sacking’ (E.II.D.) ; 
also (though the sense is more remote), tnoggins 
(Cheshire) shoes with wooden soles, clogs.] 

1 . A long footless stocking ; a stocking used as a 
purse; also ‘long sleeves for a woman’s arms, 
Wrought like stockings' (Jam.). 

1742 R, Forbes frnl, in Ajax' Sp. (1755) 3* I’m seer 
some o’ them wat the suin' end o’ their moggan, 1789 Ross 
Helemre, etc. 134 Had I won the length hut of ae pair of 
sleeves,., And 011 my twa gardies like moggans wad draw? 
1832-53 D. S. Buchan in Whistlc-hinkle Ser. 111. 72 He., 
prepared for to dee : And left.. his lang neokit moggin to 
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me. 1897 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 613/1 They came into the 
place in their mogans at night, quiet as gnosts. 
f 2 . pi. The legs. Obs. 

1780 W. Forbes Dominie Deposed 9 Wae to the night I 
first began To mix my moggans wi’ thee, man. 

Moggi(n)son, obs. forms of Moccasin. 

Moggy ( mp'gi). [Possibly a variant of Maggie.] 

1 . did. (West Midland ; see E.D.D.) A pet-name 
for a calf or cow. 

c 1825 Houlston Tracts II. xlviii. 4 Skelton’s kine. - lowed 
so, ’twas pitiful to hear them. For all they were dumb 
creatures, I knew their meaning, as well as if they had said, 
‘Give us a mouthful of dry food...’ ‘No’, says I, ‘poor 
moggies, 1 cannot do that..’. 

2 . dial, and slang. An untidily dressed woman, 

1886 S. IV. Line. Gloss., Moggy , a slattern, dressed out 

untidily : * She did look a moggy ’. 1896 Farmer & Hen- 
ley Slang, Moggy (old) a badly-dressed woman ; a guy. 
Moglial, variant of Mogul, 

Moghe, obs. form of Moth, Mow sb. 
jMoghet, var. Mugged Obs. exc. dial. 

Moghol, Moghra : see Mogul, Mogra. 
Moghrahhin, variant of Maugrabin. 

1906 Atheneemn 8 Dec. 735/2. 

Moglit, obs. form of Moth. 

Moght(e, Mo:j(e, obs. if. might pa. pple. 
of May vO 

Moghul, variant form of Mogul. 

II Mogi- (mpd.^i, mpgi). Combining form of 
Gr. poji-s with toil and pain, f. ffiy os toil, used in j 
a few mod.L. pathological terms, as Mogigra-phla 
[Gr. -ypatpia, -graphy ; cf. F. mogigraphie), diffi- 
cult or cramped writing, writer’s cramp ; also in 
anglicized form Mogi-grapliy ; hence Mogi- 
grapluc a. MogllaTia [f. Gr. goyikak-os that 
speaks with difficulty], stammering; MogiTalism 
— prec. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). Moglpliomia [Gr. 
epeovrj sound], ‘ a difficulty in producing loud vocal 
sounds with the larynx, ordinary speech remaining 
unaffected’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mogigraphia, term for difficult 
or cramped writing: mogigraphy. Ibid., Mogigraphicus,. . 
mogigraphie. 1878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XI V. 873 
He distinguishes two varieties of defective speech, para- 
phonia and mogilalia. 1897 H ttbutt'sSyst. Pled. IV. 850 The 
cases described by B. Frankel under the name mogiphonia. 

Mogi(n)soa, -issin, -nesan, obs. ff. Moccasin. 
Mognion, obs. variant of Monion. 

II MbgO (mffn-gtf), [Native Australian.] The 
stone hatchet used by the aborigines of New 
South Wales. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Mogo, an Indian tomahawk. 
1838T. L. Mitchell Three Exped. I. 204, I heard.. the 
mogo of a native at work on some tree close by. 1868 W. 
Carleton Australian Nts. 20 One mute memorial, by his 
bier His mogo, boomerang, and spear. 1876 Forest fi 
Stream 13 July 375/2 With the head of the mogo [they] will 
crack the hones of animals for marrow. 

MogoI(l, Mogor, obs. forms of Mogul. 
Mogoson, obs. form of Moccasin. 

II Mogra (m<rgra). Forms : 7 mogera, 8-9 
mogree, 9 molira, moogree, morgree, moghra, 
mogra. [Hindi mogra.] The Arabian jasmine, 
Jasmimm Sambac. Also attrib, 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trctv, 86 There is almost 
no Flower but is sought after more for its colour then scent : 
for though those they call Mogera and Scampi have a good 
smell, yet [etc,]. 1757 J. H. Grose Coy, E. Indies 229 A 
necklace.. composed of flowers strung together, they call 
mogrees, something resembling Spanish double jessamy. 
1813 J, Forbes Oriental Mem. III. 268 A sofa, .adorned 
with wreathes of mogrees. 1834 Medwin A ngter in Wales 
II. 317 The mogra-wreaths about his neck entwined, Those 
flowers the emblems of as pure a mind. 1879 E. Arnold 
Lt, Asia iv. 107 The Suddha Devas ,. Plucked the red 
mohra-flowers. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Moogree flowers. 1803 
I 'all Mall G. 23 Dec. 2/1 They, are morgree flowers. The 
nautch girls wear them in their hair. 1902 Miss W. Doughty 
Afoot th ough Kashmir Valleys xi. 143 From off the island 
bowers Come scents of moghra trees in bloom. 

Mograhi(a)n, Mogrebbin : see Maugrabin. 
1837 Lop. Encycl. V. 10/2 Mogrebbins ; Arabs of the 
western part of Egypt. 

Mogrebee, variant of Maugrabee. 

Moguey : see Moki V 

Mogul (mogvl), sb. and a. Forms; o. 6-7 
Magoll, 7 M.ogol(l, -ull, 8-9 Moghul, -hoi, 9 
Mog-, Mughal, 7- Mogul; / 3 , 6-7 (9 from Pg.) 
Mogor, 7 Maghoore, Magor(e. [a. Pers. and 
Arab. itiuyal, muynl , a mispronunciation of 
the native name Mongol. The / 9 -forms represent 
the Sp. and Pg. corruption Mogor. ] 

A. sb. 

LA Mongol or Mongolian ; spec, in Hist. ( a ) A 
follower of Baber (a descendant of Tamerlane) 
who founded the Mongol empire in Hindustan in 
1526 ; (b) a follower of Jengbis Khan in the 13th c. 
a. 1625^ Purchas Pilgrims I. 267 The Goiiernour of Surat 
and the GouernOurs brother' of Cambaya, sent a Mogoll vnto 
me with a present of refreshing. 1662 J. Davies tr. Man- 
deislo's Tray, 8* The Mogul’s . . who came out of great 
Tartary, arc good Natur’d, mild, discreet, civil [etc.]. 1841 
ElphihstonkT/A/. Ind. I. App. u. 433 There were Scythian 
irruptions into India before those of the Moguls under 
ChengizKh 4 n. 284a W, Miles tr. Hist, Hydur Naik 317 
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The besieged Naik.. bad killed a great many of the Mo- 
ghuls. 1874 L. J. Trotter Hist. hid. in. vii. 160 Driven 
out of the province he had hoped to reconquer for the Mo- 
ghais, Abhi Singh . . retired into his own country. 18E6 
Yule & Burnell Gloss. Anglo-hid. s.v., Among the Ma- 
hommedans of S. India the Moguls or Mughals constitute 
a strongly marked caste. 

(j. 1601 R, Johnson Kingd. <5- Commw. (1603) 179 In 
Cambaia it selfe, where the Mogors are of such fearefull 
puissance. Hue the Resbuti. 

■f b. Mogul' s breeches : ?a sort of long drawers 
or pyjamas. Obs. 

a 1625 Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid Inn iv. ii, Oh let him 
have Ins shirt on, and bis Mogols breeches, here are women 
ith’ house. 

2 . The Great or Grand Mogul, also shortened to 
the Mogul : the common designation among 
Europeans of the emperor of Delhi, whose empire 
at one time included most of Hindustan ; the last 
nominal emperor was dethroned in 1857. 

a. 1588 FIickock tr. Erode lick's Voy. 6 Twelue yeares 
agoe the great Magoll a More king of Agray and Delay. . 
became the gouernour of all . . Cambaia. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {line,) 542 The Mogol or Mogor. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert 7 rav. 29 These Moguls or Emperours of East 
India. 1710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 5 r 4 Turks ai.d 
Indians, who have no laws above the Will of a Grand 
Signior or a Mogul, c 1796 T. Twining Trav. Amer. (1894) 
92 When I was at Dehli the Great Moghol. .allowed me., 
to have his name and the date of my reception at his Court 
engraved on some personal ornament. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Fudge iii, But then he awoke out of a dream about picking 
a lock in the stomach of the Great Mogul. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S, III. i. 11 The empire of the Great Mogul. 

P. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 407 The grand 
Tartar, or Mogor. c 1591 Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) ii. 

1. 254 The people. . call him 1 'he great Mogor. 1615 S tow’s 
Ann. 945 The great Maghoore whome some corruptly call 
Mogall. c 1645 Howell Lett., The Vote (1650) II. 128 That 
she may prize his royall favour more Than all the wares 
fetch’d from the Great Mogor! 1880 R. F. Burton tr. 
Carmens' Litsiad x. II. 384 The Grand Mogor. 

b. transf. A great personage; an autocratic ruler. 
1678 Dryden Kind Keeper iv. i, Mr. Limberham is the 
Mogol of the next Mansion. 

3 . The name of a Kind of plum. 

1718 Mrs. Eales Receipts 29 The great white Mogul 
makes a fine black Plum. 1731 Miller Card. Did. s.v. 
Primus, White Imperial, Bonum Magnum; white Holland 
or Mogul Plum. 1845 Miss Acton Mod. Cookery 483 Pre- 
serve of the Magnum Bonum, or Mogul plum. 

4 . In full mogul engine , locomotive : A locomotive 
of a peculiar type built for hauling heavy trains. 

1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl, s.v., The Mogul is gene- 
rally accepted as a type of engine especially adapted to the 
economical working of heavy-freight traffic. Ibid. fig. 1756 
Mogul Locomotive. 1885 Iron 25 Sept. 281/3 The ‘ Mogul ’ 
engine. 

5 . pi. Playing cards of the best quality (see quots.). 

1842 Bradshaw's Jrnl. 16 Apr. 371/2 The best cards are 

called Moguls, i860 Stationer <5- Fancy Praties Reg. 1 Sept. 
939 The different qualities of cards are distinguished as 
Moguls, Harry’s, Highlanders, and Merry Andiews. _ 1867 
Philol. Soc. Trans. 71 Moguls , so called from the device on 
the wrappers used for this particular sort of cards; the 
device being a fancy sketch or picture of the Great Mogul. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining or relating to, the Moguls, 
or the Mongol empire in India. 

1617 Purchas Pilgrimage (ed.3) 609 Wee might seeme to 
bane spoken sufficiently of the Cambayans alreadie, in our 
former Mogoll-Relations. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 
568 We thought our selves a Match for the whole ten thou- 
sand Mogul Tartars. 172a tr. Pet is de la Croix’s Hist. 
Geughiz Khan 1, i. 7 Every Mogul Family.. were accus- 
tom’d the first Day of the Year to celebrate a Feast. 1788 
Gibbon Deck $ F. lxv. VI. 332 Memorials in the Mogul or 
Persian language. Ibid. 337 In the Mogul empire of the 
north. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 38 The old (Mogul dy- 
nasty. 1903 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 317/2 It was here that the 
later Moghul emperors held their daily court. 

Hence f Mognlislr a. ~ Mogul a. 

1719 J. T. Philipps tr. Thirty-four Confer. 331 His two 
Sons, .undertook to defeat all the Mogulish Army. 

Moguntine (mogzmtin), a, [f. L. Moguntia, 
ancient name of Mainz.] Of or pertaining to the 
city of Mainz in Germany (see quots.). 

1641 {title) Looke about You.— The Plot of Contzen, the 
Moguntine Jesuite, to cheate a Church of the Religion 
established therein. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Moguntine, 
belonging to Moguntia or Meritz a City in Germany, where 
Printing was first invented by John Gutenbvg an. 1440. 
*778 Ash, Moguntine,.. belonging to the art of printing. [In 
recent Diets.] 

II Moha (m<?u ha). Also mohar. [Of obscure 
origin; in Fr. moha de Ilongriel\ A variety of 
Italian millet. 

1855 Ogilvie Suppl., Moha. 1864 Chaml. Encycl. _VI. 
461/1 German Millet, or Mohar {Solaria Germanica). 
1866 Treas. Bot., Moha, Setaria italica. 

Mohair (mffvhe 0 !). Forms: 6 mocayare, 
moochary, moekaire, 7 mohaire, moher, moe- 
hair, mowhayre, 7-8 moyhair, mowhair, 7- 
mobair. [Ultimately a. Arabic JfffiA must av var 

cloth of goats’ hair (lit. * select, choice’, pa. pple, 
of gayyara to choose). The history of the iorms. 
is obscure, the word having come into Eng. by 
more than one channel. The present form is prob. 
due to association with hair. 

The I t, moccaiaro ( moccaiorro , moccaiardo) and F. mo- 
Cayart, mono, ay art, which come nearest of the European 
forms to the Arabic original, were early applied to textile 
* fabrics of different material usee Mockado), Id the 17th c. the 
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Eng. word was adopted in Fr. as moitaire , now spelt moire 
(see Moire) ; the Sp. moarre , miter . It. moarro , G. mohr , 
seem to be adoptions from Fr. 

1 . Properly, a kind of fine camlet made from the 
hair of the Angora goat, sometimes watered. Also, 
yam made from this hair. In modem use often 
applied to a fabric in imitation of the true mohair, 
in the 18th c. wholly of silk, but now usually of a 
mixture of wool and cotton. Mohair glacl : see 
quot. 1884. 

1370 G. Campion in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) IX. 1. 127 There is 
also cotten wooll,. chainlets, mocayares. 1384 W. Barret 
I bid, 273 Cloth of Wool!, Karsies, Moekaires, Chamlets, and 
all sortes of Silke. 1388 T. Hickock tr. C. Frederick’s Voy. 

6 b, Gerdles of wooll and bumbast black and red like to 
Moocharies. 1619 Purchas Microcosmus xxvii. 269 The 
new devised names of Stufifes and Colours, .. Velet at o, 
Philizello, . .Mohaire. 1640 in Noorthouck London (1773) 
840/2 Yarn,grogram or moyhair, thecwt. qt. fivescore is.6d. 
1641 Silke-moliers [see Duretto], 1668 T. Rokeby Let. 

28 Sept, in Mem . (Surtees) 16 A mohaire with a small weale 
[for a gown]. 1702-3 in Wiliis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 

II. 211 Crimson Morelia mohair for the Curtains. 1727 
W. Mather Vug. Man'sComp. qo^They import. .Camblets, 
Grograms, Grogram Yarn, Mohairs of Angor. 1735 Pope 
£p, Lady 170 She . Observes how much a Chintz exceeds 
Mohair. 1742-3 Mrs. Delany in Life 4 Corr. (iB6t) II. 
204 Let my room be hung with mohair instead of paper. 
1831 A. S. Mackenzie Year in Spain II. 214 A petticoat 
of mohair. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. SuppL, Mohair Glad, 
a goat’s- hair and cotton French dress goods. 1884 West. 
Daily Press 1 3 J une 7/6 Mohair is a more ordinary material, 
serving for early morning outdoor wear, 

2 . A garment made of such material. 

1673 Ld. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl . Decis . 
(1826) I II. 3, I have observed the most part of people to have 
ventured upon moy hairs. 1751 Chesterf. Lett . (1792) III. 
166, I could find no mohairs in London, that exactly 
answered that description. 1861 Eng . Wont . Dom . Mag . 

III. 69/1 A grey mohair is very pretty made with two fluted 
flounces at the bottom of the skirt. 

3 . The hair of the Angora goat. 

1753 Hanway Trai>. I. v. lxx. 317 note. Mohair from 
turkey.. is from 2 r. 6 d. to 124. the pound. 1878 Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 544/2 The first importation of mohair from the 
Cape [of Good Hope], made m 1862, amounted to 1036 lb. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Edits. IV. 261/2 The woolly hair called 
mohair, which forms the fleece of the Angora goat. 

4 . slang. A soldier’s nickname for a civilian. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Mohair, a man in the civil 

line, a townsman, or tradesman, a military term, from the 
mohair buttons worn by persons of those descriptions or 
any others not in the army; the buttons of military men 
being always of metal. [1822 Scott Nigel xii, ‘ 1 need not 
speak of it, my lord,’ said the man of war; ‘the world 
knows it — ail, perhaps, but the men of mohair— the poor 
sneaking citizens of London.’] 

5 . attrib. or adj. Composed or consisting of 
mohair. 

1640 Glapthorne Hollander m. Wks. 1874 1. T13 Moehair 
peticoates. 1642 R ates Merchandize 59 Camel or Mo-hair 
yarne. 1674 Wood Life vO.H.S.) II. 300 License was given 
to gent, commoners and commoners to weare silk and mo- 
haire round caps. <11756 Mrs. Haywood New Present 
(1771) 259 Mohair-stuffs may be managed in the same way. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v, Macclesfield, Its chief 
manufacture is mohair buttons. 1861 W. Fairbairn A d.ir. 
to Brit. Assoc, p. lxi, Fancy or mixed goods from alpaca 
and mohair wool. 

b. spec. Comb . : mohair braid, 1 worsted braid 
used f or binding garments’ ( Cent . Did. 1890); 
mohair goat, the Angora goat; mohair lustre 
(see quot.) ; mohair-shell (see quot.). 

1882 Caulfeild & Sawahd Diet. Needlework 350 ‘Mohair 
or Russian Braids. 1880 Daily News 17 Sept. 6/2 The 
Angora or ‘mohair goat. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., 
* Mohair Luster, a black dress goods, resembling alpaca, 
consisting of mohair woven with cotton warp. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp., Moire,.. the ‘mohair shell,. .a peculiar 
species of voluta, which seems of a closely and finely reticu- 
lated texture, and resembles on the surface a piece of mohair. 

Mohammed moharmed). Also 7 Mahumed, 
8 Muhammed, 9 Mahom(m)ed, Muhammad. 
The name (repr. Arabic Muhammad) of the 
founder of the Moslem religion. (See the older 
European form Mahomet.) 

The older forms with final t, which follow the early 
European tradition, are placed, under Mahomet; those 
which show recourse to the Arabic form are for convenience 
collected here, as explaining the diversities of form in the 
following adj. 

16x3 Bestwell (title) Mohammedis imposturse; that is, 
a discovery of the forgeries, falshoods, and impieties of 
Mohammed, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 36 They [ic. the 
Bannian Priests] hate Mahumed, and acknowledge one God 
and creatour of all things. 1706 Phillips, Mahomet or 
Muhammed, an Arabian Impostor. 1777 j, Richardson 
Diet. Persian, Arab., etc., Dissert, p. xiii/2 The era of 
Mohammed. 1814 Southey Roderick xx. 19 The subjected 
West Should bow in reverence at Mahommed’s name. x8gx 
D. A. Cameron Arabic-Eng. Voe. Introd. (1892) 14 The 
Moslems reckon from a. d. 622, the date of the Flight 
• .of Mahomed from Mecca to Medina. 1896 T. P. Hughes 
in Sun iN. Y.) May, The only correct way of spelling the 
word under consideration is.‘ Muhammad ,Tn writing for 
the press I very often use the incorrect spelling [Mohammed], 

Mohammedan (nrnhte-medan), a. and sb. 
Also 7 Mahumedan, 9 Mahomedan, Ma- 
hommedan, Mohummadan, Mohammadan, 
Muhammadan, Moohummudan. [f. Moham- 
med + -an. Now generally substituted for the 
older Mahometan. Cf. G. Mohamedaner. 
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The prevailing spelling is Mohammedan, but Orientalists 
sometimes use other forms, based on various modes of 
transliterating the name Muhammad .] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Mohammed, or to 
the religion or doctrine of Mohammed. 

x68x Moores Baffled 23 The Mahumedan Law. 1776 
Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad vn. 313 note, They have 
long submitted to the oppressions of a few Arabs, their 
Mohammedan masters. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 
143 Mohammedan worship. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
I. 1. i. 11 The Mohammedan kings of Delhi. 1878 A. 
Burnell in Acatiemy 28 Dec. 604/1 On medicine eleven 
Hindu books and one Muhammadan were published last 
ear. 1880 A. Rumsey (title) Moohummudan Law of In- 
eritance. 

B. sb. A follower of Mohammed ; a believer 
in the doctrine of Mohammed. 

1777 J. Richardson Diet. Persian, Arab., etc., Dissert, 
p. xli/i Many of the Mohammedans having a custom of 
carrying about them verses or chapters of the Alcoran, by 
way of preservatives or charms. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 
62 A person.. does not.. become free, unless he flies from a 
foreign infidel master to a Muslim country, and there 
becomes a Mohammadan. 1878 A. Burnell in Academy 
28 Dec. 604/1 The sacred books of the Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans. x888 S. S. Allnutt in Cambr. Rev. p. lxii, 
The orthodox Muhnmmedan in India would disdain [etc.]. 

Mohammedanism (nwharmedaniz’m). Also 
9 Muhammedanism, Mahommedanism, [f. 
prec. + -ism.] The Mohammedan religion. 

1815 TweddelC s Rem. 329 note, Mohammedanism purified 
from the corruption and degeneracy into which it is pre- 
tended, that the genuine faith, has lapsed. 1817 C. Mills 
(title) History of Muhammedanism. i860 Max Muller C/ir/L 
(1S80) I. xv. 372 Mohammedanism, .is a Semitic religion. 

Mohammedanize (nmhse-medansiiz), v. [f. 
Mohammedan + -ize.] trans. To convert to Mo- 
hammedanism ; to make conformable to the prin- 
ciples and rites of the Mohammedans. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1903 United Free Ch. Mission. 
Rec. Apr. 160/1 Aboriginals who were Mohammedanized 
during the Mohammedan dynasty. 

Hence Mohaimxne&aniza'tion, Moha’mmedan- 
izing' vbl. sb., converting to Mohammedanism. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. xii. 231 After the Mohamme. 
danizing of Persia. 

+ Molia-mmedism. Obs. In 7 Mahumed- 
ism(e. [f. Mohammed + -ism. Cf. Mahometism.] 
= Mohammedanism. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 105 An African expressly affirms 
that in Mahtimedisme were anciently Ixxii. Sects, and now 
but two. 1783 Gladwin Hist, H indostan I. 49 Moham- 
medism first appeared in Cashmeer about the commence- 
ment of the eighth century of the Hegira. 1850 F. W. 
Newman Phases 161 Mohammedism. .conquers those Pagan 
creeds which are morally inferior to it. 

Mohammedize (mohse’medaiz), v. [f. Mo- 
hammed + -ize.J = Mohammedanize. Hence 
Mohaunmecliza-tion. 

1847 in Wf.bstf.r ; and in later Diets. 1906 Fortn. Rev. 
Feb. 366 The Mohammedisation of the Middle East, 
f Mohammedry. Obs. rare. [f. Mohammed 
+ -ry. Cf. Mahometry.] = Mohammedanism. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 378 The Persians are a 
kinde of. .Puritans in their impure Muhammedrie. 

Mohaque, Mohar : see Mohawk, Moha. 

|| Moharra (nwbas’ra). Also mojarra. [Ameri- 
can Sp. mojarra ] a. Any fish of the family 
Gerridee, common on the coasts of the Southern 
United States, lb. A Californian surf-fish, Hyp- 
sums caryi. e. The cow-pilot, Pomacenlrus 
saxatilis. 

1843 Stoker Synopsis Fishes N. Amer. in Mem. Amer. 
Acad. II. 336 Gerres Brasilianus, Cuv... Called, at Porto 
Rico, ‘ Moharra’. 1882 Jordan & Gilbert Synopsis Fishes 
N. Amcr. 611 Pomacenlrus saxatilis ■ .Cow-pilot; Mojarra. 
1884 Jordan in Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. 276 
The names ‘ Minny * Sparada’. and ‘Moharra’, are also 
applied to the smaller species [of ‘perches’] northward, 
j Ibid. 278 Hypsurus Caryi .. is known as ‘ Moharra’ to 
I the Portuguese at Monterey; elsewhere it is a ‘Perch.’. 
Ibid. 279 The Moharra Family— Gerridse. 

|| Moharram (nwhirrom). Also 7 muharam, 
8 muharrem, 8-9 mohurrum, 9 xnoharran, mu.- 
barram. [Arab. imtl.iarram (lit. ‘sacred’).] a. 
The first month of the Mohammedan year, con- 
taining thirty days. b. An annual celebration in 
this month ; originally a period of mourning ob- 
served by the Shiites in memory of the * martyr- 
dom’ of Hasan and Husain; in India the cere- 
monies are now rather of a festal than a mournful 
character, and are shared in not only by Moham- 
medans generally, but even by many Hindus. 

[xfixS Beowell Arab. Trudg. Nib, Moharram, Muha- 
ram, . . the name of the first moneth of the Arabian Kalen- 
dar, containing 30 daies.] x86x J. T. Wheelf.r Madras in 
Olden Time IT. 347 The time came round for the Mussul- 
man feast called 1 H ossein Jossen better known as the 
Mohurrum. 1882 Floyf.r Unexpl. Baluchistan 80 The 
preparations for the Moharram were extensive. 

Mohibut, variant of Mahoe 1. 

1843 LinDi.ev Veg. Kingd. (3846) 369 The plant [zc. Hi- 
biscus] is called Mohoe or Mohaut. 

Mohaut, variant of Mahout, elephant-driver. 
Mohawk (nma’hgk). Also 7-8 Mohock, Mo- 
hauk ; and in various forms purporting to repre- 
sent the native pronunciation, as 7 Mowba(w)ke, 
Mohaque, Mauquawog, Maquaw, Moqua, 
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7-8 Maqua. [North American Indian. The 
spelling Mohock, q. v., is now appropriated to 
a transferred use that survives only //A/.] 

1. One of a tribe of North American Indians, 
formerly supposed to be cannibals. 

The Mohawks originally inhabited the neighbourhood of 
the Mohawk River, in wh.it is now the State of New York. 
They were the most powerful of the Six Nations or Iroquois. 

1638 P. Vincent True Re/at. in Mass. Hist. Coil. Ser. in. 
(1837) VI. 40 He went with forty men to the Mohocks, 
which are cruel, bloody cannibals. 1631 Plymouth Col. 
Rec. 11855) II. 169 A request was made the last winter by 
a messenger from the French at Canada to assist them 
against the Mowhakes. 1676 I. Mather K. Philip's IV ar 
(1862) x68 The Indian affirmed, that those Indians who are 
known by the name of M auquawogs (or Mohawks , i.e. Man 
eaters) had lately fallen upon Philip. 1693 1 title) A Narra- 
tive of an Attempt made by the French of Canada upon 
the Mohaque’s Country. 1709 S. Sewall Diary 9 Aug., 
Col. Hobbey’s Regiment musters, and the Govr. orders the 
Maquas to be there and see them. 1778 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Poetic Epist. Rezdewers Wks. 1816 1. 3 With hatchets, 
scalping knives in shape of pens, To bid, like Mohocks, 
hapless authors die. 1819 Rees Cycl. XXI II, Mohawks, 
an Indian Nation, acknowledged by the other tribes of the 
Six N ations to be the true old heads of the confederacy. 
1843 Encycl. Metrop. XXI. 114/2 The appearance of a 
single Mohawk on the hills was sufficient to throw into 
alarm the Indian villages in New England, 
b. Mohawks' corn : a variety of maize. 

1678 Winthorp in Phil. Trans. XII. 1063 In the pure 
Northerly parts, they have a peculiar kind called Mohauks 
Corn, which though planted in J une, will be ripe in season. 
2. The language of the Mohawks. 

1754 Edwards P'recd. Will lv. xiii. (1831) 404 The 
question is not whether what is said he.. Latin, French, 
English or Mohawk. X787 Mohawk Prayer Bk. (title-p. ), 
A new edition, to which is added the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, translated into Mohawk byCaptn. Joseph Brant, 
an Indian of the Mohawk Nation. 1873 R. Brown Races 
Mankind I. 243 Mr. Jones expresses his belief that in 
Canada there are only two distinct Indian languages — the 
Ojebway and the Mohawk. 

1} 3. Used by mistake for Amuck t. Obs. 

1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790'! I. 288 Most of our readers must 
have heard of the Mohawks, and these [ the Indians of Ba- 
tavia] are the people who are so denominated, from a cor- 
ruption of ihe word amock, 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 
439/1 If the officer takes one of these anweks or mohawks 
. . alive, he has a considerable rewaid. 

4 . Skating. (See quot. 1892.) 

1880 Vandervell & Witham Figure-Skating (ed. 3) 80 
This change ..was last year introduced into the Club figures 
on ice, and christened by the name of ‘ Mohawk ’. 1892 

Monier-Williams, etc. Figure-Skating 60 A Mohawk is 
simply a step or stroke from any edge in one direction to 
the same edge on the other foot in an opposite direction... 
To make an Inside forward Mohawk, the skater must [etc.]. 

5 . attrib. and adj., as in Mohawk language, 
nation, etc. Mohawk tassel (see quot. 1891). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Mohauks corn. This 
Mokauk kind [of maiz] need not bee sown before June. 
1763 Whitaker Serin. 30 June (1767) 44 This Joseph is a 
Chief of the Mohawk Nation. 1797 Encycl. Brit. led. 3) I. 
562/1 He . . spoke well the Mohock language. 1878 (title) 
Mohawk minstrels’ annual of dramas, dialogues, and drol- 
leries. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mohawk-tassel , the Eupato- 
rntm purpureuni. 

Mohawk, Mohdi : see Mohock, Mahdi. 
Mohe, obs. i. May vd ; var. Mo we Obs. 
Moher, obs. form of Mohair ; variant of Mohur. 
Mohican, Mohegan (mohi'-kan, -gan),tz. and 
sb. Also 8 Mobigon, Mohiekon, 9 Mohiceon, 
Mobigan, Moheecan; also in renderings of the 
native form, 8 Muhhekaneew, 9 Mahiear.ru, 
Mo-hee-oon-neugh. [Fiom the native name.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Mohicans. 

1766 C. Beatty Two Months' Tour ( 1768) 109 Thirty or 
forty of the Mohigon Indians. 1778 T. Hutchins Topogr. 
Descr. Virginia etc. 66 Mohickons. 1788 J. Edwards i title) 
Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew In- 
dians. Ibid. 6 The analogy between the Mohegan, the 
Shawanee, and the Chippewau languages. 1881 Encycl. 
Brit. XII. 831/1 The Pequod and Mohegan tribes were 
amongst the largest and most powerful. 1884 G. Smith 
Short Hist. Chr. Missions it, xii. 136 In 1661-63 the Mo- 
heecan Bible, the first Bible printed in America, was primed 
by him [rev John Eliot]. 

B. sb. 

1. One of a warlike tribe of North American 
Indians of the Algonquin stock, formerly occupying 
the western part of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
(See also quot. 1819.) Also, the language of this 
tribe. 

1788 J. Edwards Obscrv. Lang. Muhhekaneew Indians 3 
They are by the Anglo-Americans called Mobegans. Ibid, ix 
The Mobegans have no adjectives in all their language. 
18x9 Rees Cycl. XXI 1 1, Mokiccons , a tribe of Indians 
whose habitations lie on a branch of the Susquehanna))... . 
Also an Indian tribe in the N.W, territory, which inhabits 
near Sandusky. 1826 J. F. Cooper (title) The Last of the 
Mohicans. 1836 Pop. Encycl. IV. 73/2 note. The word 
kthuwhunin , in Mohegan. 1873 R- Brown Races Man- 
kind 'I. 225 The Mo-hee-con-neughs (or Mohicans) are now 
almost extinct, 
t 2. (See quot.) Obs. 

1848 Tail's . Mag. May 309 A Mohican, in Cadonian 
phraseology, is a tremendously heavy man, who rides five 
or six miles [in an omnibus] for sixpence. 

|| Moho 1 im<7u-htf). [Maori.] An extinct ralline 
bird, JVotornis Mantelli, of New Zealand, 

1848 R. Taylor in Proc. Zool, Soc. (1850) xvm. 2x1 Mo ho 
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Rail, colour lilack,. said to be a wingless bird as large as 
a fowl . . ; it is nearly exterminated by the cat. 1850 
Mantell in. Proc. Zool. Sou. xvnr, sii According to the 
native traditions, a large Rail was contemporary with the 
Moa, ..It was known to the North Islanders by the name 
of ‘Molto’. i 85 s Gould Handbk. Birds Austral. II. 556 
Natornis ManteUi Owen. Moho. 

|| Molio - (mcn-ho). [Hawaiian.] A genus of 
tneliphagine birds peculiar to the Sandwich Islands, 
named in 1831 by Lesson ; a bird of this genus. 

[1782 W. Ellis Voy. Capts. Cook $ Clerke 1776-80 II. 156 
A black and yellow bird called mohii.] 1890 in Century 
Diet. 1904 Blackw, Hitts'. Feb. 2.15 This moho feeds much 
also on the nectar of flowers. 

Moho, variant of MahoeL 
Mohock (mcnrhpk). Hist. Also 8 mohaeL, 
9 mohawk. [Transferred use of mohock Mohawk ; 
now differentiated in spelling.] 

1 . One of a class of aristocratic ruffians who 
infested the streets of London at night in the early 
years of the 1 8th century. 

1711-12 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 8 Mar,, Did I tell you of 
a race of rakes, called the Mohocks, that play the devil 
about this town every night, slit people's noses, and beat 
them, etc. 1711-12 Hearne Collect. 30 Mar. (O. H. S.) 
III. 326 A certain barbarous Sect of Persons arose lately in 
London who distinguish themselves by the Name of Mo- 
hocks. 1717 Prior Alma nl. 231 flat give him Port, and 
potent Sack ; From Milk-sop He starts tip Mohack. 1738 
Chesterf. Let. 23 May Mix. IP'ks.l 1777) II. 499 The other 
[he] that Prince Eugene intended to murder lord Oxford, by 
employing a set of people called Mohocks, which society, 
by the way, never existed. 1789 M. Madan tr. Persius (1795! 
tn note, Nero., was a. kind of Mohock in his diversions. 
1829 Lyttoh Devereux n. xi, A large band of those young 
men, who, tinder the name of Mohawks scoured the town 
nightly, 1894 J. Knight Garrick vii, m Garrick [had] an 
experience of stage tuuhocks. 
f 2 . (Meaning unknown.) 

1772 Graves Sfiir. Quix. x. xxiv, Bob Tench, .had always 
a little phial of Fryar's Balsam in his pocket, some..court- 
plaister, as well as his cork-screw aud mohock. 

8. allrib. and adj. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 324 m A Set of Men , . who have 
lately erected themselves Into a Nocturnal Fraternity, 
under the Title of the Mohock Club. 188a Punch 18 Feb, 
83/2 The Mohock Revival. 

Hence Mo'hock v. trans ., to assail or maltreat 
in the manner of Mohocks; Mo hockism, the 
practices or the spirit of tire Mohocks. 

1718 Entertainer No. 12. 76 We love Mischief for Mis- 
chiefs sake, and can , . break windows, . . knock down Old 
Women, . . and Mohock the Tories. 1882 Punch 18 Feb. 
83/2 That ancient form of ruffianism known as Mohockism 
appears to have broken out with more than ancient severity 
in various parts of London. 1883 L. S. Wingfield A . Rime 
I. ii. 40 He exceeded in luxury and Mohockism that pair of 
immortal rowdies. 

Mohock, obs. form of Mohawk. 

Mohoe, variant of Mahqe 1 . 

Mohogena, -g(g)on(e)y, obs. ff. Mahogany. 
Moholih, obs. variant forms of Mahal. 

Mohor, Mohout, var. ff. Mhorr, Mahout. 
Mohr, variant of Mb okk. 

1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son III, 39 Presently a 
mnlir of the elk-kind burst cover. 

Mohr, Mohra, var. forms of Mohur, Mogba. 
Mohsine (mpmsoin). Min. [Named after 
Friedrich Mohs a German mineralogist (1773- 
1839); see -ink 4 .] *= LtiiiUNoiTE. 

1843 E. J. Chapman Frost. Min. 138 Mohsine. .. This 
substance having no general name, I have bestowed upon 
it that of the able and celebrated Mineralogist by whom it 
was first distinguished. 

Mohsite (nn?u soit). Min. [Formed as prec. 

+ -ITE.] a ILMENITE. 

1827 A. Levy in Phil. Mag. Ser. n. I. 221 Some crystals 
belonging . . to a new species, which . . I propose to call 
Mohsite, in honour of Professor Mohs, 1837 Dana Min. 
383 Mohsite. .is supposed to have come from Dauphiny. 
Moht, obs. form of might, pa. pple. of May vf 
MohutoraacUn, variant of Mohammedan. 

II Mohlir (mou'hai). Forms: 7 moor, 8 mute, 
mohr, 9 moher, more, rrmhar, 8- mohur. 
[Pers. muhr, primarily seal, seal ring, cogn. w, 
Skr. mudra seal.] A gold coin, originally Persian, 
but used in India from the 16th c. onward. Now, 

‘ the official name of the chief gold coin of British 
India' (Yule), weighing 180 grains troy, and con- 
taining 165 grains of pure gold ? its value is 15 
rupees. Now usually gold mohur. 

1696 Qvington Pay. Surat 1 219 The Gold Moor, or Gold 
Rcmpie, is valued generally at 14 of Silver ; and the Silver 
Roupie at Two Shillings Three Pence. 1753 Han way 
Trap, (1762) I. v. lxiv. 293 Muhr ashressie, or treble ducat 
of 6 mildenaer Value 6 [English crowns], 1763 Scrafton 
Indostan (17701 9*8 The Colonel . . sent v a present of five 
hundred gold molvurs [foot-note, about /Jiooo sterling!, 
*776 Trial foe . Fowke, etc, Depos. 17/1, 15000 rupees in 
mohurs. *798 Tank Austen Sense Sens. (18791 4® Na- 
bolw, gold moors, and palanquins, x8ot Etieycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) Suppl. 11 . 265/1 Moher , in Bengal, a gold coin, 
worth about 33 shillings. 9827 D. Johnson Ind. Field 
Sports 175 A Gold Mohur (value two pounds), 1831 Trk- 
lawny A <Ip, Younger Son ixvii, I contrived to realise a few 
bags of gold mores, and rupees, *849 E, B. East-wick Dry 
Leaves 201 An offering of one hundred gold muharn (one 
hundred and fifty pounds). 

atfrib, 1859 LaNO 'Wand, India 9 The good players are 
playing high. Gold' mohur points. 
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Mohurrum, variant of Mohaebam. ' 

Mohw, obs. variant of Maugh (a male relative). 
Mohwa, variant of Mahwa. 

Moich, see Moctt cs. Sc. 

Moicher, obs. variant of Michek. 

1562 Cooper Anstu. Def, Truth 122 They he self will 
matchers, they be not diligent scholars, that leauyng their 
maisters teachyng will folow their owne interpretacions. 
IVioide, obs. form of MuiD. 

Voider (moi'dnr), v. dial. Also 7- moyder, 
raoidher, 8 moyther, 9 moither, moidur, 
-ar, mither, myther, meyther, meither. [Of 
obscure origin; possibly related to Muddle ».} 

1 . trans. ‘To confuse, perplex, bewilder; to 
worry, bother, fatigue ' (E. D. D.). Chiefly pass. 
and rejl. Also in passive, to be overcome or 
stupefied with heat. 

1674 Ray TV. C. I Yards 33 Welly Moyder' d : almost Dis- 
tracted. Cheshire. 1705 [T. Walker] Wit of a Woman 
in. 29, I’ve been strangely moyder’d e're sin 'bout this same 
News oth’ French King. I conno believe 'tis true. 1787 
Grose Prmtinc. Gloss., Moider, to puzzle, perplex. N. 
Ibid., Moytherd, confounded, tired out. Glouc. 7794 J. 
Williams Crying Epistle, etc. 20 Sure Common Sense is 
moider’d. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encyd. 349 One 
whose intellects are rendered useless, by being in the habit 
of taking spirituous liquors to excess, is said to be maidert. 
1848 Mrs. Gaskell M ary Barton vi. 1 . 90 Don’t mither yotir 
mammy for bread, here's a chap as has got some for you. 
i860 Geo. Elicit Mill on FI. in. wilt. Scolding her for 
‘molthering ’ herself and going about all day without chang- 
ing her cap. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. II. ix. 156 
She’s fairly moitliered wi* heat an 1 noise. _ 1880 Miss 
Broughton Sec. Tk. n. v, Moidering his brain with tem- 
perance meetings, . . temperance papers, and such trash. 
1900 M. O’Neill Songs Glens Antrim 4 This livin’ air is 
moitliered wi' the bu minin’ ci’ the bees, 
b. (See qiiots.) 

1847 Halliwell, Mither, to muffle up; to smother; to 
encumber. Nortkampi. 1888 Sheffield Glass, s.y., A Derby- 
shire woman said t hat a child was ‘ mythered up in clothing * 
when it was too much wrapped up. 

2. intr. ‘To talk incoherently or foolishly; to 
be delirious, to wander or ramble in one’s mind ’ ; 
also, ‘to wander about aimlessly or confusedly’ 
(E. D. D.). 

1839 Hereford. Gloss., Moither, . . to be weak in mind. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk., Moither, mither, 

. . to talk incoherently— to ramble, as in feverish sleep, or 
delirium. Com. ‘ I thought the poor child wuz g wein to ’ave 
a faiver, fur ’er burnt like a coal, an’ moitliered all night ’. 
8. intr. ‘To labour very hard 1 (Hallivvell). 
Also quasi -trans. with awet-y. 

1828 [Carr] Craven Gloss. 1 . 328 Moider,. .to labour hard, 
to toil. 1846 I! Rockett A r . C. Wards. 18. . Cornh. Mag, 
(Ogilvie 1882), She lived only to scrape and hoard, moidering 
away her loveless life in the futile energies and sordid aims 
of a miser’s wretched pleasure. 

Hence Moi’dered ppl. a., confused, stupefied; 
-MorcTering pph a., stupefying, bewildering. 

*674 Moidered [cf. Moider *».], 1796 Mary Lamb Let, 
to Coleridge 17 Oct. in Final Mem, C. Lamb ii, 205 
Polly, what are those poor crazy moythered brains of 
yours thinking of always V 1839 Hereford. Gloss., Moither . 
ing or Moitliered , confused, silly; also lightheaded or 
delirious, 1859 k. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. 
Sac. XXIX. 163 After midday it would be difficult. . to find 
a chief without the thick voice... and the moidered manners, 
which prove that he is either drinking or drunk, 1896 J. K. 
Snowden Web of old Weaver vit, (1897) 78 It was out of 
these moidering talks with my mother that I gathered nerve 
enough [etc.], ax 894 J. Shaw in Ii. Wallace Country 
Sckoohu. (1S99) 350 Moidart, stupid. 

Moidore (mai-dew). Also 8 moyodore, moe- 
dor(e, moydor(e, moider, moidor. [Corruptly 
a. Pg. moeda d’ouro lit. ‘ gold coin ’ ( moeda Money, 
ouro L. aurum gold).] A gold coin of Portugal, 
current in England in the first half of the i8th 
century (see quot. 1717). In later use, the word 
survived as a name lor the sum of 274., which was 
approximately the value of the coin. 

[170a in W. A. Shaw Set. Tracts Eng. Monet. Hist. (1896) 
166 In Portugal the Moeda is recconed at ten Crusados or 
aSs. 7.1 d.\ 1711-12 Newton Ibid. 178 The Moydores of 
Portugal, one with another, as they are brought hither by 
the Merchant. . in England are worth 27 s. M. Half-penny. 
1717 — in Ld. Aldenham Colloq. on Currency (1900) 
442 Some years ago the Portugal moedors were received in 
the west of England at 28s. apiece ; upon notice from the 
mint that they were worth only about 27 j, yd., the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury ordered their receivers of 
taxes to take them at no more than 27 s. 6 d, 1727-41 
Chambers Cyel., Moidore, Maedore, ox Moeda, a gold coin, 
struck, and current in Portugal. 1731 Mrs. Dei.any in Life 
i)r Corr. (tS6rl I, 325 The gentlemen subscribed two moiders 
a piece, and have two tickets each night to dispose of to 
ladies. 1749 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 II. 153, I send you 
also a moidore enclosed, which please to accept towards 
chaise hire, 1775 Mass. Spy (U.S.) 17 Mar. 4/3 Lost, a Sum 
of Money, all in Gold, viz. 3 Moidores, 1 Four Pistol piece, 
and t Half Guinea, i860 ThoU-ope Frmnley F\ vui, To 
pay hack the dowager’s hard moidores. 1874 L. Stethkn 
Hours in Library J. 30 Tangible subjects which he can 
weigh and measure and reduce to moidores and pistoles. 
Moien, obs. form of Moykn, 

Moienaunt, variant of Moyen ant Obs. 
Moienne : see Moybn (kind of cannon). 

Moiet, dial, variant of Moth sbf 
Moiety (moreti). Forms ; 4-5 moite, 5 
moitee, 5-6 moyte(e, j -7 moytia, 6 moyity. 
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6-7 moitis, moyetie, moietie, 6-8 moity, 7 
moyitie, moyety, mojety, 6- moiety. [ME. 
moite, moilie, a. OF. moite, moitie , earlier meitd, 
meilict (mod.F. moitii) — Pr. meitat-z, mil at -z 
(Gascon maytat ), Sp. mitad, Pg. mitade, It. metet 
(and in learned form mediela) L. rnedietatem 
middle point, in late L. half, f. medius middle; 
see Medium. Cf. Mediety,] 

1 . A half, one of two equal parts : a. in legal or 
quasi-legal use. 

1444 Rolls of Parlt, V. 104/2 Ye to have the oone moite 
yerof, and he that espieth..hit forfaitable, to have the oyer 
moite. 1545 Test. Ehor. vi. 224 The moitie or half pairte of 
the manner. 1592 Ky aSf.Trag. 11. iii. 16 She is daughter and 
halfe heire Vnto our brother heere, Don Ciprian, And shall 
enioy the moitie of his land. 1603 Holland I’ lit tarc/is Mor. 
497 Mandxon. .offered him the one moitie of his country 
and city, a 1674 Clarendon // is/. Rob. xi. § 176 To submit 
others to pay. . a full moiety of all they were worth, a 1715; 
Burnet Own Time 11.(1724). I. 214 AIL. were required to 
bring in one moiety of their fines : But the other moiety was 
forgiven those who took the Declaration. 1838 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. s. v., A sum payable in moieties is payable 
in two equal shares, though sometimes, erroneously, the 
term is applied to a sum payable in two or three different 
parts or instalments, 
b. gen. 

c 1475 Partenay 5936 Thys monstre with teeth theswerd 
tiier taking, la moitees to Forthwith it breking. 1590 
Spenser F\ Q. 11. xii. 31 They.. were depriv’d Of their 
proud beautie, and th’one moyity Transfovmd to fish for 
their bold surquedry. x6or Holland Pliny I. 164 A man 
at three yeares of age, is come to one moitie of his growth 
and height. 1641 Milton Reform. 11, Wks, 1851 111 . 57, 

I know they will not turn the beame or equall Judgement the 
moity of a scruple. 1672 Marvell Reft. Tramp, r. 119 Let 
half of them be School-Divinesand the other moity Systema- 
tical. 1776 Gibbon Ded. <$• F. x. ad jin.. We might suspect, 
that war, pestilence, and famine, had consumed, in a few 
years, the moiety of the human species. 1799 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 196 On this Estate 1 have more 
working negros by a full moiety, than can be employed to 
any advantage in the farming system. 1835-6 Todd'sCyd. 
Auat. I. 172/2 An earthworm cut in two. .wilt continue to 
live, and each moiety will become.. a perfect animal. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 850 Hereditary taint may be traced 
in a very large proportion of alcoholic cases — ic is said in 
nearly a moiety. 

2 . loosely. One of two (occasionally more) parts 
(not necessarily equal) into which something is 
divided ; f one’s share or portion. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. VII, ill. i. 96 Me thinks my Moity, 
North from Burton here, In quantitte equals not one of 
yours, 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxvii. § 2 Saint Paul 
him selfe dividing the body of the Church of Christ into two 
moieties nameth the one part l&ionas. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn, 
xlvi, By their verdict is determined The cleere eyes moyitie 
and the deare hearts part. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ti. iv. 

§ 5 Crowned Monarch of the Southern and greater Moiety 
of this Island, a 1674 Clarendon Sara, I.eviath. (1676) 
261 The greater moiety of the world being, .mere Heathen 
men and Pagans. 1858 [see 1]. 1854 Huxley Lay Serin. 
v. (1870) 98 Physiological Science . . Its subject-matter is 
a large moiety of the universe. 

t b. contextualiy. A small part ; a lesser share, 
portion, or quantity. Obs . 

1593 Shaks. Liter, Ded.,. The loue I dedicate to your 
Lordship is without end: wherof this Pamphlet without 
beginning is but a superfluous Moity. 1605 xst Ft. Jero- 
nimo in. 1, Methinks no moyetie, not one little thought Of 
them .. But should raise spleens big as a cannon bullet 
Within youv hosomes. x6xx Shaks. IF'int. T. n. iii. 8 Say 
that she were gone,., a moity of my rest Might come to 
me againe. 1650 H. More Observ. in FFnihus. Tri., etc. 
(1656) 144 All that will be left of this learned discourse of 
yours, will prove such a small moitie of that knowledge your 
presumptuous mind conceited to be in her self, that [etc.J. 
1650 F ui.ler Pisgah t. xii. 39 Who knows not, but that the 
word Moity .. importeth the just midst, and true half of 
a thing, though small moity in ordinary discourse is taken 
for any Canton, or small portion. 

3 . jocularly. One’s ‘better half', i. e. a wife 
(rarely, a husband). (So F. moitii!) ? Obs. 

1737 fS. Beringt-on] G. de Lucca’s Mem. (1738) 212 It was 
to deprive the Husband of the voluntary Loveofhis Moiety. 
1770 Lady's Mag. 1 . 228/2 Among the grievances against 
which Mr. Bustle exclaims abroad, is the excessive neatness 
of his notable moiety. 1829 Lamb in Gem 25 The Lady with 
a skeleton moiety in the old print. 

4 . Anthropology. Each of the two primary classes 
into which an Australian tribe is divided. 

1888 Howitt in Jrnl. Anthrop. Inst, XVIII. 39 There 
are in such cases totems which each apply to one moiety of 
the tribe. *899 B. Spencer & Gillen Illative Tribes Centr. 
Austral, ii, 70 The four [sub-classes] are Panunga and 
Bukhara, Purula and Kumara; the first two forming one 
moiety of the tribe, and the latter two forming another. 

Moifif, obs. Sc. forms of Move. 

Molghte, obs. form of Mite 1 (an insect). 
Moignon, variant of Morion Obs. 

Moil (moil), sbj arch, and dial, Also7moyle, 
7, 9 moile, 9 mooil, mwoil, mwile. ff. Moil vi} 
1 . Toil, labour, drudgery ; freq. in toil and moil. 
1612 Ainsworth Annoi. Ps. vii. 15 Molestation [note] or 
moyle, miseria. 164a Rogers Naaman 318 When Masters 
care not what excesse of toile and moile servants undergoe. 
1659 HAiifuvtdND ffh. Ps. xc, 10 Their life for that space was 
..hard travail or moyle. 1785 Burns Cotter's Saturday 
Nt.. it, This night his weekly moil is at an end. *8<J(S 
Brim GFFiEss,, Aitgel in Ho, 219 Enduring moil and toil iti 
the treuches before Troy. x88x Dukrkld Don Quix. 1 1 . 
xliit. .284 It isibr 'love of me that he conies on foot and with 
all that rnbih " >' 
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2 . Turmoil, confusion, tangle; hence fig. ‘trouble, 
vexation, concern. Also mpl.’ (E. D. D.). 

j8s5 Baii.ey Mystic 47 So fierce a storm, That with the 
madding moil the waves themselves Inflamed, a 1864 Haw- 
thorne Amur. Note-bk. s. (1868) II. 111 When I flounder 
into the midst of bushes, which . . intertwine themselves 
about my legs, and brush my face [etc.]. . . It is laughable, 
after I have got out of the moil, to think how miserably it 
affected me for the moment. 1885 Stevenson Child's Card . , 
Keepsake Mill iii, Deafarehis ears with the moil of the mill. 

3 . ‘ Mud, mire; sticky, wet dirt ’ (E. D. JD.) ; a 
spot, taint ; damage caused by touch. 

[1818 Tgod (citing Upton), Moil, a. spot.] 1842 Akerman 
Wiltsh . Gloss. 36 1 To get into the mwoile’, to get into the 
mud. 1856 Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh iv. 552 A finished 
generation, dead of plague, Swept outward from their graves 
mto the sun, The moil of death upon them. 1888 Berksh. 
Gloss., Mwoile, mire. ‘ A's a-gettin’ vurder in the mwile', 
i. e. he’s going from bad to worse. 

t Moil, sbf Obs. Forms : 7-S moyle, 8 moyl, 
xnoile, 8-9 moil, f? var. of Mule in the sense of 
hybrid ; see quot. 1823. Cf. Genet-moil. 

1823 J. B adcock Dom. A musem, 47 The farina of the 
pippin was introduced to the flower of the Siberian crab, 
whereby a mule was produced.] 

A variety of apple ; also cider produced from this. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees i. Ep. Ded; aiij. Cider that is 
madeof the best Fruits, as Pearemaines, Pippins, Moyles, . .is 
muchstronger and better than that which is made of ordinary 
fruits. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 27 Pregnant .with the 
Dregs Of Moyle, or Mum, or Treacle’s viscous J uice. Ibid. 

29 The Mode Of sweetest hony'd taste. 5813 Sir H, Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 254 The golden pippin, .the red streak, 
and the moil, so excellent in the beginning of the last 
century, are now in the extremest stage of their decay. 

Moil (moil), a. and sbfi dial. (Anglo-Irish and 
Welsh border.) Also moyle, muil, mweeal, 
miel. (See E. D. D.) [a. Ir. maol, and the equiva- 
lent Welsh mod, lit. ‘ bald ’.] a. adj. Of cattle : 
Hornless, to. sb. A hornless cow. 

1847 Gloss. Heraldry, Moile, a provincial word signifying 
an ox without horns. 1835 Morion's Cycl. Agric. II. 724 
Muil (Irish), cow without horns. 1887 Havergal Hereford. 
Gloss., Moyle, a hornless cow or bullock. 

Moil (moil) , v. F orms : 5-7 moile , 6-7 moyle, 
7-9 moyl, (9 dial, myle, mile, mwoil, mwile), 
7- moil. [a. OF. moillier (:— popular L. *mol- 
Hare , f. L. mollis soft) to wet, moisten, also intr. 
to paddle in mud (mod.F. mouilhr to wet).] 

1 . trans. To wet, moisten; to soil, bedaub, make 
dirty, chiefly in passive. Obs. exc. dial, and arch. 

C 1400 Beryn 138 A monk that toke the spryngill, . . And 
did right as the manner is, moillid al hir patis. 1575 
Turbrrv. Venerie 33 If they go to kenell wetteand moyled 
with dyrt. 1653-4 Whitelocke frnl. Ssved. Emb. (1772) 

I. 447 Though the streets were very dirty, and their robes 
very long, . . yett they did not hold them up, butt were j 
pitifully moyled. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Moil, . . j 
to dawb with Dirt. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 262 Moil’d ! 
in the clogging Clay, panting they lag Behind inglorious. . 
1841 C. H. I-Iartshorne Salopia Antigua 508 Moiled from 
yed to fut. a i 85 t Mrs. Browning Mother <§- Poet 'hi, 
Letters moiled With my kisses. 

j- to. fig. To defile. Obs , rare. 

1596 Spenser Hymn. Heav. Love 220 Route thyself., 
out of thy soyle, In which thou wallowest. .And doest thy 
mynd in durty pleasures moyle. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rev. 
xiv. 4 Which have not moiled themselves with fornication 
corporall or spirituall. 1650 — Comm. Lev ■ xviii. 20 As 
David, how did hee moil himself with Bathsheba. 

f 2 . intr. To make oneself wet and muddy; to 
•wallow in mire. Obs. 

<11566 R, Edwards Damon <$• Pith. (1571) f iii, All day 
I moyle in dourte. 1575 Gascoigne Flowers, Fruite of Foes 
Poems 1869 I. 94 A serpent. .Which (almost dead for colde) 
lay moyling in the myre, 1577 B. Goqge HeresbacEs H usb. 

II. (1586) 51b, The Frogge continually doth crie while in 
the shucking Lakes he still doth moile. 1599 Sir CJyomou 
Prol. A 2, Filthy Swine which in the mire doth moile. 

3 . To toil, work hard, drudge. Sometimes 
with some trace of the etymological sense's: 
To work in wet and mire. Often coupled with 
verbs' of similar meaning, esp. in to toil and moil. 
Very common dial . : see E. D. D. 

1548-9 Latimer Serin. Ploughers (Arb.) 26 They [sc. vn- 
preaching prelates] are so troubeled wyth Lordelye lyuynge, 
..mouuciiyng in their managers, and moylynge in their 
gaye manoures and mansions, and so troubeled with loyter- 
ynge in theyr Lordeshyppes. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Fall R. 
Tresilian vhi, And moyleth for no more then for his need- 
full hyre. 1580 H. Gifford GiUofiowers Poems (Grosart) 
55 To toyle and moyle for worldly dro-se. 1593 Nashe 
Christ's T, 44 b, Heere we labour, drudge and moyle. 1625 
Bacon Ess. , Plantations, But moile not too much under 
Ground : For the Hope of Mines is very Uncertaine. 1629 
H. Burton Truth's Triumph 250 Vega hath spent .. 20 
chapters.. wherin he moyles in sweate and dust, c 1680 
Beveridge Serin. (1729) I. 387 He moils and toils., to come 
at them [ic. riches]. 1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance 11. i, 

I must moil on in the damn’d dirty road, Aha sure such pay 
will make the journey, easie. 17x4 Gay S/ieph. Week n, 50 
With thee ’twas Marian's dear Delight, To moil all day, 
and merry make at Night. *830 Galt Lanvrie T. w. xi, 
Who toil and moil in stores and factories. 1849 Long.F. 
Kavanagh i. 8 They saw him daily moiling and delving in 
the common path like a beetle. 1858 Sears A than. 11, v. 
*05 The commentators are signally at fault in moiling at 
this passage. 1880 Browning Dram. Idylls Ser. 11. Dr.—— 
34 A lawyer wins repute — Having to toil and moil. 

•j* 4 . trans. To weary, fatigue* harass, torment, 
worry. Chiefly passive. Obs. 


*582 St an vhu rst AEueis j. (Arb.) 27 luno fel harted, Thee 
seas, thee regions, thee skies so. spightfulye moyling [orig. 

1. 280 <]uae mare nunc terrasque metu caelumqve fitigai). 
1600 Holland Livy xl. xxii. 1074 Much moiled they were 
all, and sore toiled in this untoward way. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions 1. ix. 33 Who is moyled with heavinesse. .and per- 
ceiveth not his heart to bee coarcted ? 1640 tr. Verdere's 
Rom. Rom. in. 205 This while Alcidamant and Griolanis., 
were no lesse moiled, for the great Knight of the Sun. .so 
stoutly withstood them, 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 

8 We had been, .miserably moiled, and our hurts, that were 
great, but ill looked unto. 1823 Spirit Publ. frills. (1825) 
408 He seemed sadly moiled with his matrimonial miseries, 
to. ref. 

a 1560 Becon Sick Mans Salve Pref., We moile and tor- 
moile oure selues in studying and deuising howe we maye 
come by the giftes of glassy fortune. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions iv. (1887) 15 They [re. the ancient writers] moile 
themselues sore, with the matters and conditions of the 
nurse. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 401 To moyle them- 
selves thus with abiect and base worke. c x6xx Chapman 
Iliad xxtn. 637 No more tug one another thus, nor moyle 
your selues [rpifieoVe K<ucoun]. 1673 Marvell Reh. Transp , 
n. X15 , 1 only threw it out like empty Cask to amaze him . . ; 
he runs away with it as a very serious business and so 
moyles himself with tumbling and tossing it, that he is 
in danger of melting his SpermaCeti. 1869 Tennyson North. 
Farmer, New Style xxii. But ’e tued an’ moil’d ’issendead. 

e. intr. for ref. To distress oneself. Obs, exc. 
dial., to worry, be fidgety or restless. 

1567 Golding Ovid's Met. ix. 502 They moyled why 
others myght not geve like gift as wele as shee’[orig. Et, 
cur non aliis eadeiii dare dona lice ret, Murmur erat ]. 
1889 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Moil, .-.(a) To be iidgetty or rest- 
less. ‘ Theare's noa geltin’ noa rest wi’ him at nests ; he’s 
tewin’ an' moilin’ aboot for iver ’. 

5. trans. To root up ; to burrow in (the ground.) 
like a pig, badger, etc.; ‘ to draw potatoes with 
the hand front under the growing plant’ (E.D.D.). 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1581 J. Bell Haddou's Anstv. Osor. iorb, Like a wilde 
Boare, to moyle up by the rootes, the florishyng and most 
plentyfull Vynearde. ; Ibid. 325 b, It is apparaunt enough 
what thinges are moyled uppe by the Rootes, but what is 
planted in that place, he confesseth he cannot as yet discerne. 
+to. intr. To burrow. Obs. 

15.. Edgeworth Serin, i. 6 b, Couetous men be..euer- 
like wantes or Moles moiling in the grounde. [1625 : cf. 3.] 
1658 A. Fox Warts' Surg. 1. vi. 23 Why do they then 
molest the Patient with seeking, pressing, ..and moiling in 
the Wound, 

f 6. trans. 1 To maul, mangle. Obs, 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 118 Trampling a Man to 
Death, or Moiling him to Pieces with their Foreheads. 

Moil: see Moiles, Moyle, Mule 3 - and L 
[Moile, ‘a dish made of Marrow and grated bread’, 
in Speght’s glossary to Chaucer's Works 1598 
(copied in Blount Glossogr. 1 656 and in later Diets.) 
is due to misunderstanding of f ranch moile (see 
Franchemyle) in Lydgate’s Thebes ibid. 370 b/i.] 
Moile: see Mule sb. 1 and sbf 
Moiled (moild), a. dial. [f. Moil a. or sbf 
+ -ed 2 .] Of cattle : Hornless. 

1839 Hereford. Gloss, s.v., ‘A moiled sheep* is a sheep 
without horns. 1853 Morton's Cycl. Agric. II. 724 Moiled 
(Heref., Irish), without horns, 1879 Miss Jackso xShrqpsk. 
Word-bk. s.v. Moilled, My pretty mwoilled ’eifer. 

Moiled (moild), ppl. a. [f. Moil v. + -ed L] 

1 . Hard worked ; exhausted ; oppressed with 
labour and toil. 

1617-18 W. Lawson Orch. fy Gard. (1623) 48 The Horse 
and moiled Oxe wrought to an vntimely death, 1793 Genii. 
Mag. Dec. 1684 Moiled, troubled, fatigued. Sedgemoor. 
1820 Clare Poems Rural Life (ed. 2) 136 The rough rude 
ploughman,. .While moil’d and sweating, by some pasture’s 
side, Will often [etc.]. 

2 . Made dirty or foul ; soiled, dial. 

1632 Sherwood, Moiled in the mire, Enfangf. Ibid., 
Moyled, Souille. 1839 Hereford. Gloss., Moiled, dirty with 
wet mud. 1882 W. Wares. Gloss. 

Moiler (morlsi). rare. [f. Moil v. 4- -er 1 .] 
One who moils or labours ; a toiler. 

*363-87 FoneA, <$■ M. (1596) 184/1 As for your Cardinals, 
we shut them out both of churches and cities, for that we 
see them not preachers but prollers ; , .not pillers and up- 
holders of the church, but.. moilers of monie and gold. 1368 
Grafton Chron. (1809) I. 3 This Cain was a great toyler 
! and moyler in the earth. 1880 Mrs. Riddell Myst. Palace 
Card, xxiii, Excepting a few millions of toilers and moilers. 

Moilere, obs. form of Mulier. 

Moiles (moilz). Glass-blowing. Also (in Diets.) 
moil. [Cf. F. mettle ‘ se dit, dans les verreries, 
des morceaux de verre qui s’attachent aux Cannes’, 
Littrd).] (See quot.) - 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Moiles, the metallic oxide 
adhering to the glass which is knocked from the end of the 
blow-pipe. 

Moiley (moHi). Sc. and Anglo-Irish. Also 
may lie, moilya, [f. Moil «.] A hornless cow 
or bullock; also transf. applied to a person; 
also attrib. or adj. 

1824 M actaggart G allow'd. F.ncycl . , May lie, a mild, good- 
natured person: an an Id rnoylie, a tame_ person, even to 
sillyness; a. rnoylie, is also a bullock wanting, horns. x88o 
Antrim 4- Down Gloss,, Moily, Moilya, a hornless cow> 
Moily, hornless. 

Moiling (morlir)), vbl - sb - [-Wto 1 *] The 

action of the verb Moil in various senses. 

(11560 [RichardesI Misogonus n. ii. 80 (Brandi) Or to what 
end shoulde we here spende Our day es in vrksoroe moylinge ? 


MOIRE. 

1575 Gamm . Gurton iv. iii. (Manly), Why, makes the knaue 
any moyling? 1581 J. Bell M addon's Anew. Osor. 326 
These men have.. undertaken much fruitlesse labour in that 
lamentable moilyng of thinges which they have subverted. 
1604 T. Wright Passions vi. 327 What brought first hunger 
and thirst, .. toyling and moyling into this world? 1691 
Wood Aih. Oxon. II. 205 After a great deal of moyling, tur- 
moyling, perfidiousness, and I know not what, he laid down 
his head and died. 1885-6 Spurgeon Treas. Dam. Ps. cxxviL 
2 Blesses them more in their resting than others in their 
moiling and toiling. 

Moiling (moiihj), y)//. a. [f. Moil v. + -ing 2 .] 
That moils; labouring, toiling; fatiguing, toilsome. 

1603 Knou.es 7 /tyA Turks (1621)1198 Such moiling labor. 
1608 Merry Devil of Edmon ton 4x617) F 2, We hauehad the 
moylingst night of it that euer we had in our liues. 1692 
R. LT.strange Fables cccv. 266 Oh the Endless Misery of 
the Life I Lead 1 crys the Moiling Husbandman, to spend 
all ray Days in Ploughing [etc.], a 17x1 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 81 That moyling Swain who ploughs 
the fertile clod, Looks rarely to his Benefactor God. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Fudge Ixxi, I am an abject slave, and a 
toiling, moiling .. potter’s wessel. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Sitrop’ih. Worcl-bk., Miling, dirty and laborious— ‘A milin’ 
job’. 1897 Daily News 14 July 7/3 A good sprinkling of 
real moiling workers in their best. 

Hence Morlingly adv., in a moiling manner. 

1621 T. Williamson tr. Goularfs Wise Vieillanl 7 He 
runnes and moylingly trots vp and downe. 

Moill(i)er(e, -ie, -ye, moilre, obs. ff. Mulier. 
Moilsome (moi Isfon), a. [f. Moil v. + -some.] 
Involving toil = Laborious 2. 

1877 Blackmore Ereitia i, A dark, narrow gorge departed 
from the moilsome mountain track. 

Moin.e, obs. form of Mine sb. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 1. B ij b, Some in 
xydinge, some in playnge at fence, euerye man accordinge 
to the moine of his lnettall [It. 0547) 6 b, ciascuuo secondo 
la viinera del sno metallo\. 

II Moineau (moi*n<7, || mtvano). Forlif. Also 
8 moyeneau. [Fr. ; regarded by Littre and Hatz.- 
Darm. as a use of moineau sparrow.] (See quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Moyeneau. .is a small fiat 
Bastion, commonly placed in the middle of an over-long 
Curtain, by which the Bastions at the Extremities are not 
well defended from the Small-shot, by reason of their Dis- 
tance ; so that this Work is proper for placing in it a Body 
of Musqueteers to fire upon the Enemy from all sides. 
Ibid., Moineau [with similar explanation]. 1802 in C. James 
Milit. Diet. And in mod. Diets. 

t Mornes. Obs, rare. Also moynes. [ad. 
OF. (early 14th c.) moinesse, moynesse , moignesse , 
f. moine : see Monk, and -ess.] A nun. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 413 The other hyght 
saynt Erkengode a moynes serene. Ibid. 3519 Blessed pure 
virgin moines and abbasse, 0 venerable werburge, 

Moines, obs. form of means : see Mean sb. 

1449 Verulam MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., 1906) 3 note. 

Moiniall, variant of Monial sb. Obs. 

Moir, obs. form of More a. and adv. 

|| Moire (mwar, mw gi, mo«i). Also 7 moyre. 
[F. moire , according to Fr. lexicographers an 
adoption of some form of Eng. Mohair. 

The OF. moire, the name of some textile fabric men- 
tioned by Chrestien of Troyes (12th c.), is believed to be 
unconnected with the modern word.] 

Originally a kind of watered mohair; after- 
wards, any textile fabric (but usually silk) to 
which a watered appearance is given in the process 
of calendering; a watered or clouded silk. 

Moire antique, explained by Fr. lexicographers to mean 
a watered silk of large pattern, is in Eng. use practically 
synonymous with moire, which is apprehended as a short- 
ened form. 

1660 Pei’ys Diary 21 Nov., We bought some greene* 
watered moyre, for a morning wastecoate. 1664 Ibid. 
8 May, A new black cloth suit and cloak lined with silk 
moyre. 1751 Chf.sterf. Let. to Son 22 Apr. (1774) II. 136 
Talk pompons, moires, &c., with Madame de Blot. 1855 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 268 [Dressmaker toq.\ I don’t 
think I ever saw so trashy a moire. X858 Homans Cjt A 
Comm. s.v. Moire Antique, If good silk be wrapped tightly 
and carelessly round a roller, it may become moire much 
against the inclination of the possessor, i860 Trollope 
Framlty P. (1861) III. xvii, 316, I suppose Jane can put 
her hand at once on the moire antique when we reach 
Dover?’ 1866 Miss Braddon Lady's Mile 191 The heap 
of silk and moire. 1869 ‘Mark Twain ’ Juuoc, Abr. xx'ul 
( 1872) 166 Velvets and moire antiques. 

II Moire (mware, 11169 ’ie'), a. and sb. [Fr., 
pa. pple. of. moirer, to give the appearance of 
moire to, f. moire Moire.] 

A. adj. Of silk: Watered. Of metals: Having 
a ‘ watered ’ or clouded appearance. 

1823 J. Babcock Dom. A musem. 140 Moird Watering, by 
other Methods. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iv. 565 
Those passed the salts, with confidence of eyes And simul- 
taneous shiver of moire silk. 1868 Joynson Metals iv. 104 
Giving the plates [of galvanised iron] tlje well-known moi id 
appearance. 1893 G. Egerton Keynotes (1894) 33 The lap 
of her moird gown. 

•• B. sb. 

1 . A variegated or clouded appearance resembling 
that of watered silk; esp. as imparted to metals 
for the purpose of ornament. 

18x8 fml. Set. <4 Arts V.368 On the Molrd Metallique, or 
Fer blanc moird. Ibif., Tfie moird has of late been much 
Improved by employing the blow pipe... When the moire 
has been formed, the plate is to be varnished and polished, 
the varnish being tinted with any glazing colour, and tints 
the red, blue, green, yellow, and pearl coloured moirds are 
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manufactured. 1839 Ure Diet. A rtss.v., MoirSe mltallique, 
called in tills country crystallized tin-plate, is a variegated 
primrose appearance, produced upon the surface of tin- 
plate, by applying to it in a heated state some dilute nitro- 
muriatic acid for a few seconds, then washing it with water, 
drying, and coating it with lacquer. 1888 Teall B tit. 
Petrogr. 440 Moiri, the name given to the wavy appearance, 
comparable to that of watered silk, presented by thin plates 
of mica under crossed nicols. 

If 2 . Erroneously used for Moire. 

1831 Official Catal. Gt. Exhib. II. 504 ‘ Moird antique’, 
for garments, various colours. 1831 Refits. Juries Gt.Exhib, 
(1852) 368 Gros-de-Napies, glace, and checked moire, and 
satin. 1862 London Sac. II. 40 Costly Moires. 1862 Catal. 
Internal , Exhib. II. xx. 24 Moire antiques. 1883 Miss 
Bkaddon Gold. Calf I. ii. 43 Miss Pew., went rustling up 
and down the terrace.. in her armour of apple-green moire. 
2885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman xxxi, He wore a 
coat of white moire antique, embroidered with gold. 

Moire, moire, v. [f. Moire sb. and Moire. 
Cf. F. moirer. J trans. To give a moire or 
watered appearance to. Also Morring vbl sb. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 531/2 The means which I 
had employed for moiring tin-plates. 1884 W. H. Wahl 
Gahianopl. Manip. 521 (Cent.) The solution [salt, or sal 
ammoniac] may be applied to the surfaces to be moireed 
with the aid of a sponge. 

Moiraen, obs. form of M or pen. 

Moirette (mware’t). [f. Moire + -ette.] A 
textile fabric made to imitate moire. 

1893 Price List , Moirette for lining. 1900 Daily News 
1 Sept. 6/7 A nut-brown cloth dress . . has a petticoat of nut- 
brown moirette to match it. 

Moiraeing, obs. form of Morning. 
Moirologist (moiqrlodgist). rare~\ [f- late 
Gr. fj.oipoS.uy os (corruptly written pupohoyos, mod. 
Gr. fjtvpto\ 6 yos, whence M yriologue), f. Gr. pot pa 
fate, death + -\ 6 yos speaker, discourser: see 
-LoGiBT. ] A hired mourner in modern Greece. 

1886 Q, Rev. July 2x5 There may be found traces, too, of 
Lethe, .in the death ballads sung by the hired mourners, . . 
The moirologists will sing of the loneliness of the living, of 
the horrors of death [etc.]. 

tMois. Obs. Also moys(e. [a. F. mois 
month. J Only in Mois of Easter or Patch ( = 
OF. mois de Pasqites , nied.L. mensis Passion) : 
a. the month or the fortnight ending on Low 
Sunday ; hence Low Sunday itself ; b. the Easter 
dues, payable on or before Low Sunday. 

1426 Coventry Leet Bk. (E.E.T.S.) 104 Ric. Toy reseyved 
the moyse of Ester of Ric. Crosseby, . . C mure. 1442 Rolls 
o/Parlt. V. 60/1 At the moys of Estre next comyng 1449 
Ibid. 169/1 Afore the Kyng in his Benche, atte the Moys of 
Pasehe, that shall be in the yere of our Lorde mccccxlvi. 
1491 Ibid. VI. 443/2 To be certified on this side the Mois of 
Ester then next folowing. 

Moise (inoiz), v. dial. Also 8 moys. intr. To 
thrive ; to increase, improve, mend. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795 ) II. 384 To Moys, to 
thrive ; spoken of crops and stock : also in a general sense, 
as ‘he muddles on but does not moys’. 1791 Gentl. Mag. 
LXI. 11. 1022 It is a common saying among the common 
people of this place [Norwich! when a person does not seem 
to recruit after a fit of illness, or when he does not thrive in 
the world, that such an one does not moise. a 1823 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Moise v. to mend, improve, increase, &c. 
*85o E. Gillett Song Sol. in Norf. Dial. vi. 11 To see 
wuther the wine- trees moised, and the pomegranates Mowed. 

t Moison. Obs. rare. Forms : 4-5 moysoun, 
muao(u)n., muyson, 4-6 moys on. [a. OF. 
moison , tnuison, AF. inewson (1406 in Riley Mem. 
Lond. 563), early mod.F. moison, moyson (Cotgr.) 

L. mension-em act of measuring, f, mens-, metin 
to measure.] a. A ‘ measure ’ in music, b. Size, 
dimension. 

c 132s [see G-sol-re-ut], 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xr. 128 
And alia Musons (y.rr. musouys, muss.uns, muysones] In 
Musyk I made hire to knowe. 1211366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 1677 And some ther been of other moysoun, Thatdrowe 
nigh to iiir sesoun, And spedde hem faste for to sprede. 
*543 Ravnold Byrth Mankyude \. xv. (1332) 49 Vaynes.. 
the which in moyson & notable biggenesse modi surmount 
the quantite of y" aboue named descendinge brest vaynes. 

Moiaron, obs. form of Mushroom. 

Moist (moist), a. and sb. Also 4-5 moists, 
4-6 moyste, 4-7 moyst, 5 moats, 6 mowest. 
[a. OF. moisle (mod.F. moile). 

The ulterior etymology is disputed. By most scholars 
OP, mois.'e is believed to represent late L. muccidus, an 
altered form of L. miUulus mouldy, related to mucere to be 
mouldy, mitcor mouldiness, milens Mucus, Cf. F. moisir 
to grow mouldy (-popular Latin *miic!re, class, L. tuilcSre ; 
also Rumonsch musch wet, Friuli vrncid doughy. It, moscio 
limp. Some, however, following Diez, consider it to repre- 
sent L. musteus like new wine, also fresh, new (said, e. g, 
of cheese, pepper, etc.), f. mnstnm new wine, Must. It is 
possible that the two Latin words have coalesced in Fr.l 
A. adj, 

I. Slightly imbued with wetness ; containing 
liquid in a state of suspension or absorption ; not 
dry j damp, humid. , ,< 

, Now differing from damp In having no tendency to imply 
either an undesirable or a merely temporary or casual con- 
dulon. In early use the word had a wider application. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth, De P. R. v. xix. (1495) 123 Kyndc 
makyth the mouth moyste wytbiu to tempre and chaunge 
theeselyar the dryenes of the mete, c 1400 MaUNoev. (1839) 
iS; 100 Jiff the Erthe were made moyst and weet with that 
Watre, it wolcle nevere here Fruyt. ibid xiv. 160 ?if 
Venya* Or Poysoun be broughte in presence of the Dya- 
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mand, anon it begynnethe to wexe moyst and for to swete. 
c 1420 Lyug. Assembly of Gods 258 With her moyst clothes 
with tearesall be spreynt. 1483 bath, Aug/. 2,14/1 To make 
moste, liquidare, cetera, vbi towete. *529 Wolsey taPour 
C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 10 This mowest & corupt ayer. _ 1555 
Eden Decades 137 The confynes of the chiefe citie are 
moister then is necessary. *6n Bible Song 3 Child. 26 As 
it had bene a moist whistling wind. 1667 Milton P.L. xi. 
741 The Hills to their supplie Vapour, and Exhalation dusk 
and moist, Sent up amain. 1726 Lloni A Iberti's Archtt. I. 
30/1 The moistest part of tiie Quarry. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 1387 Like the red-rose bud moist with niorntng-dew. 
1789 VV. Buchan Dorn. Med. (1790) 207 The skin grows 
moister, and the sweat, .begins to have a peculiar foetid 
smell. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xviii. (1813) 3** Let 
spring sown seeds be watered occasionally, according to the 
weather, to keep them moist. 179 7 Coleridge Ckristabel I* 
218 The lady wiped her moist cold brow. 1815 Elphin- 
stone Acc. Caubul (1842) I i« 91 T. he Gurmseer itself is moist, 
and sometimes even marshy. 1862 H, Spencer First Pr me, 
n. x. § 84 (1875) 258 Moist winds. Jose so much heat when 
they reach the cold mountain peaks, that condensation 
rapidly lakes place. 1866 Tate Brit. Mol tusks iv. T59 1 he 
variety inhabits moist places. 28^4 F. M. Crawford Rom, 
Singer I. 22 You are oppressed with, a moist heat. 

b* Of the eyes: Wet with tears, ready to shed 
tears. In 1 6 -17th c. also, Watery, ‘rheumy ’(as 
one of the signs of old age). 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 26 Whan that thy fretid. is deed 
quod he lat nat thyne eyen to moyste been of teens. *597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, 1. ii. 203 Haue you not a moist eye ( a 
dry hand 7. .a white beard?.. and wil you cal your selfeyong? 
1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn, 1. i, Weake hatnmes, moist eyes, 
and shrunke members. 1807 Wordsw, White Doe 11.68 On 
the banner. .He glanced a look of holy pride, And his moist 
eyes were glorified, 2817 Shei.ley Rev, Islam v. iv, 
Thoughts which make the moist eyes overbrim. _ 1839 
Tennyson Enid 1199 The tender sound.. Made his eye 
moist. 1897 ‘ H. S. Merkiman ’ In Kedar's Tents vi, A 
round-faced, chubby little max, with a tender mouth and 
moist dark eyes looking kindly out upon the world. 

e. Of a season, climate, etc.: Wet; rainy; 
having some rain ; having a considerable rainfall. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. nr. viii. 147 One sonier is softe and 
moyste, And another is drye and wyndy. 1545 Raynold 
Byrth Mankynde 89 The hote & moyste whether. 1604 E. 
G[rimstoneJ D' Acosta's Hist. Indies n. ii. 84 The night 
being colder then the day, is likewise move moist. 2697 
Dryden Pirg. Georg, l. 146 Ye Swains, invoke the Pow’rs 
who rule the Sky, For a moist Summer, and a Winter dry. 
1815 Elthinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 1. 175 Some places 
are refreshed in summer by breezes from moister countries. 
1863 Dickens Mut. Pr. 1. vii, The weather is moist and 
raw. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. iii. 30 In England we 
have good soil and a moist climate fitted for growing grass. 

f d. In mediaeval physiology, said of elements, 
humours, planets, etc. ( — Humid b) ; opposed to 
Dry. (See Cold a. 6.) Obs. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 380 Nature. .That hot, cold, 
heuy, lyght, moyst, & dreye Hath knyt with euene noum- 
beris of a-cord In esy voys gan for to speke & seye [etc.]. 
1390 Gower Conf. UI. 120 [Cancer] of himself is moiste 
and cold, c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 12 Oon of be men 
is of an hoot complexioun & a moist, bat ober of a cold 
complexioun & a drie. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. 
(Percy Soc.) 73 Youth is .. Hote, and moyste, and full of 
lustines. e 1530 Ll'>yd Treas. Health A j, It shal do good 
to moyst persons and women. 1604 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 118 
(2nd Qo.), And the moist starre, Vpon whose influence 
Neptuues Empier stands, Was sicke almost to doomesday 
with eclipse. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 71 In 
Children and Women the cooler and moister Diet is most 
agreeable to preserve their natural Pulses. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 183 They [jc. fish] are cold and moist, 
and must needs, say they, produce juices of the same kind. 

+ 2 . Of plants, fruits, etc.: ‘Juicy, succulent’ 
(J.); not withered or dry; fresh as opposed to 
dried. Obs. 

1377 Langu P. PI. B. xvt. 68 Matrymonye I may nyme 
a moiste fruit with-alle, 138a Wyclif Job viii. 16 Moiste 
semeth the resshe befor the Sunne come. 1567 Maplet 
Gr, Forest 4 1 b, It is then best of all riuen, clouen and cut 
in sunder when it is moyst andgreene. 1607 Shaks. Timon 
iv. iii. 223 Will these moyst Trees.. page thy heeles And 
skip when thou pqint’st out? i6ix Bible Nmn, vi. 3 Nor 
[shall he] eate moist grapes, or dried. 1611 Cotgr., Succu- 
lent, succulent, sappie, moist, full of iuice. 

+b. Of liquor: New, not stale. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 53 Notemuge to putte in Ale, 
Wheither it be moyste or stale. — Pard. Prol. 29 A 
drattghte of moyste and corny Ale. 

fc. New, not worn, ‘green’. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 437 Hir liosen weren of fyn scavlet 
reed fful streite yteyd and shoes fut moyste and rtewe. 

f 3 . Yielding moisture or water; bringing or 
that brings rain or moisture ; containing water (or 
other liquid). Obs, 

*3 ?° Gower Conf I, 264 Thilke blod which scholde have 
ese i’o regne among the moiste veines. 1590 Spenser F, Q. 
m. 1. 57 'the moist daughters of huge Atlas strove Into the 
Ocean deepe to drive their weary drove, 1601 Shaks, All's 
Well 11. i. 167 Ere twice in murke and occidentall dampe 
Moist Hesperus hath quench’d her sleepy Lampe. x 5 oa 
2 nil Pt. Return fr. Parnass. I, ii. 167 Plaine Meteors, bred 
of the exhalation of Tobacco, and the vapors of a moyst 
pot, that soare vp into the open ayre. 1704 Pope Windsor 
Por. 1 19 Moist Arcturus clouds the sky. 

+ 4 . Liquid; watery. Obs, 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. v. 133 (Camb. MS.) Ootber 
beestis by the wandrynge Iyhtnesse of hir wyngis betyn the 
wyndes and ouerswyinmyrt the spaces of the Tonge eyr by 
moyst fleeynge [orig. liquido volatu], 1388 Wyclif Jer. 
xliv. 25 Offre to it moist sacrifices [1382 / bid. sacryfises of 
licoures). 1390 Gowf.r Conf. III. 94 The moiste dropes of 
the reyn Descenden into Mrddilerthe. *53° Palsgr. 744/2, 
I swalowe downe any medycyne or lycour that is moyste, 


ye assorlys. *397 Shaks. 2 Hen. If, iv. v. 140 (1600 Qo.) 
But for my tearcs, The moist impediments vnto my speech, 

I had forestald tiiis deere and deep rebuke. c*6u Chap- 
man Iliad 1. 308 The moist waies of the sea they saild [Gr. 
enwAtop vy pa. xe'Aeuda]. 

5 . Associated or connected with liquid, spec. a. 
poet. Tearful ; accompanied with tears, b. Said 
of a process or apparatus in which liquid is used, 
f Moist measure : liquid measure, c. Of diseases, 
etc. : Marked by a discharge of matter, phlegm, etc. 

1562 Turner Balks 13 A ciath . . holdeth after moyste 
measure an unce and an htilfe. 1603 1 si Pt. leronivio 1. 
ii. 61 Tis as common To weepe at parting as to be a woman 
..play not this moyst prize. 1637 Milton Lycidas 159 
Where ere thy bones are hurld, Whether beyond the stormy 
Hebrides, . . Or whether thou to our moist vows deny’a, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old. *796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) II. 395 No effectual method of analyzing this 
ore [Tui stone], in the moist way has as yet been discovered. 
1839 Ure Did. Arts 8x2 'The assay of ores, comprehending 
ti,e mechanical part: that is, by washing; the chemical 
part, or assays by the dry way ; and the assays by the moist 
way. r876 Bristowe Th. <$• Pratt. Med. (1878; 86 When. . 
the gangrene is what is usually called ‘ moist ’. 1891 Syd. 

Soc. Lex., Moist tetter, ibid, Moist wart, the Condyloma 
acuminatum. 1899 Allbuti's Syst. Med. VIII. 511 It [.vc. 
eczema of the fingers] may be dry or moist. _ Ibid. 524 The 
healing of a chronic moist eczema may be indefinitely de- 
layed by was! ling. 

d.. Med. Of sounds heard in auscultation : Sug- 
gesting the presence ol liquid. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 230 The only 
stethoscopic phenomena observed were extensive minute 
and moist bronchial rfiles. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 
10 Two great classes of the dry and of the moist sounds. 

f6. Addicted to drink. (Cl. Dry «. 3.) Obs. rare— 1 . 

1619 R. Harris Drunkard's Cup 8 By the testimony of 
the loosest and moystest naturalists, the very Poets. 

7 . Special collocations : moist chamber, a 
‘ chamber ’ in which microscopic objects may be 
kept moist; moist colour, a water-colour pig- 
ment in the form of a soft paste ; moist gum = 
Dextrin {Cent. Diet. 1890); moist stove, a 
hot-house heated with a moist heat; moist sugar, 
unrefined or paitially refined sugar; also attrib, 
and Comb., as moist sugar-coloured adj. ; moist 
sugar bowl , spoon, etc. 

1869 Dallinger & Drysdale in Monthly Microsc. Jml, 
(1874; XI. 97 Recklinghausen’s ‘ “moist chamber ’ only en- 
ables us to arrest for a short time the dissipation of the flnid 
under examination. 1876 Rutheri oro Outl. Histol. (ed. 2) 
150 Sclutltze’s modification of Recklinghausen’s moist cham- 
ber. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 86/1 For water colours the 
pigments are prepared, .as ‘’moist colours’ contained in 
small porcelain dishes. 1824 Loudon Encycl. Gard. (ed. 2) 
§ 6177 The bark or 'moist siove. . having a pit for bark or 
other fermenting matter instead of a stage. 1843 Florist's 
Jml. 124, I then place them, in a moist stove or forcing 
house. [1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 85 The Sugars 
they’ made, were but bare Muscavadoes, . so *moist, and full 
of molasses, and so ill cur’d.] x8z6 Kirby & Sp. Enlomol. 
xliv. IV. 202 Of a granular appearance, much resembling 
fine moist sugar. 1835 Court Mag. VI. 169/1 The two Misses 
Larkin . . wore their own sevenpenny-moist-sugar coloured 
hair. 1847 A. & H. Mayhew Greatest Plague of Life iii. 
30 She could not for the life of her lay her hands upon the 
lump-sugar, and we were obliged to put up with moist. 
1886 W. H. St.John Hope in Archteologia L. 150 This 
mazer was formerly used in the family as a moist-sugar bowl. 

8. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as moist-brained, 
-eyed, -natured adjs. ; also moist-st> iking adj. 

1606 Sir G. Coosecappe 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 9, I .. 
know him to be a dull rinoist-braind Asse. X847 Webster 
( citing Coleridge), * Moist-eyed. X669 Woklidge Ar-rf. Agric. 
(1681) 71 A very excellent Soil for a cold *moist-natured Land- 
1816 L. Hunt llimini iv. 177 Then issue forth in this “moist- 
striking air. 

j- B. absol. and sb. That which is moist ; 
moisture. Also, moist quality, moistness. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1364 Abouten it is gras 
springing. For moiste so thikkc and wel lyking, That it ne 
may in winter dye. 1390 Cowrcit Conf. UI. 97 The fyr.ris 
witboute moist al drye. c 1470 Henrvson Nor. Fab. i. (Cock 

Jasp)x i, Riches. .Quhilk rnaith, nor moist, nor vtherrust 
can screit. 156a Turner Baths 3 b, It is good for the crampe 
and for all colds diseases and moyste of the synewes. 1392 
Davies Immort. Soul xxxi. v, She lodgeth Heat, and Cold, 
and Moist, and Dry, And Life, and Death, and Peace, and 
War together. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. in. Schisme 
419 Myrtles and Bays for want of moist grew wan, 1615 
Chapman Odyss. viii. 67 The deepe moist then They further 
reacht. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 652 W'tio .. Bear his swift 
errands over moist and dry, O’re Sea and Land. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. xx. 99 The moist of human frame the sun 
exhales ; Winds scatter, thro’ the mighty void, the dry. 

Moist, v. Forms : 4-6 moyste, moiste, 6-7 
moyst (pa.pple. moist), 6- moist, [f. Moist a .] 

1 . trans. To render moist, impart moisture to; 
to moisten, wet. Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D. D.). 

1382 Wyclif Job xxi. 24 And the bones of hym ben moistid 
with maq [Vulg. irrigautur\. — Luke vii. 38 Sche . . bigan 
to moiste his feet with teeris. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. 
vi.xxii. (Tollem. MS.),Constantynsaye)?hat drynke is nedful 
for many; maner cause : ffor hit moyste]; )>e drie body. Ibid. 
Xiv. xivi, (1495) 483 Valeyes ben moysted with stremes 
that come out of mountaynes. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 248 Blak brede. .In hote watyr moystyd . . she eet. 
c 1530 T. Pridioxe in Collier Hist. Dram. Poetry (1831) II. 
384 Beholde myne eyes whose teres do moyst my paled 
Face, *333 Elyot Cast, Hell he (1541) 32 b, Wyne beateth 
and moysteth the bodye. *570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) *74 Moisting womens breastes that before were drie 
and wanted milke, *590 C’tess Pembroke Antonie 600 His 
sworde Alreadie moisted is in his warme oloude. 16$$ in 



MOISTEN. 

Hartlib Ref. Commit). Bees 18 Rye . . need not . . be dryed, 
but beaten and moisted with its own liquor. 1821 Clake 
yill. Minstr, 11. 145 As evening moists the daisy by thy side. 

b. To slake or quench (one’s) thirst. To moist 
ones lip : to drink very little; also (slang) to moist 
one's clay. (Cf. Moisten v. i b.) Now dial. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. 366 May no drynke me moiste 
ne my thruste slake, Tyl [etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 630/2, I dyd 

nat drinke to day, I dyd but moyste my lyppes wiin a quarter 
of wine, a 1562 G. Cavendish Woisey{x 893) 241 Thus passed 
he forthe his dynner in great lamentacion and hevynes,whiche 
was more fed and moystyd with sorowe & teares, than with 
owther pleasant mets or dylicate drynks. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch, Lycurgus (1595) 43 So they al dranke hartely 
except himself, who . . did no more but a litle moyste his 
mouth without, and so refreshed himself. 1602 -2nd Pt. 
Return fr. P amass. 1. ii. 339 Meete me an houre hence, at 
the signe of the Pegasus in Cheapside, and lie moyst thy 
temples with a cuppe of Claret. 1606 Shaks. Ant. # Cl. v. 
ii. 285 Now no more The iuyce of Egypts Grape shall 
moyst this lip. 1834 A. Smart Rambling Rhymes 120 
When he used to moist his clay An' lay his corn in. 

f 0 . Jig. Chiefly, To soften (the heart, etc.). Obs. 

13.. Propr. Sane t. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr. LXXXI. 317/37 pe wjuche techers dude Moyste wel 
J>e hertes of trewe men eueridel. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 
n. v. 80 Froo qwhens he byrnys with lufe swetist & with a 
draght of heuenly passage he is moystid & vmbesett & truly 
is transformyd with h-.it of happjs to-cum. 1557 Sarum 
Primer t Good Lorde Tesu Cnriste, .. moiste my minde 
with thy most precious blonde. 1578 G. Whetstone 2nd 
Pt. Promos <5- Cassandra v. ii, Stormes of teares did showre 
As myght, with rueth, haue moyst a stony hart. 1598 
Rowlands Betraying of Christ 27 And let my teares be 
flouds to moist my heart. 

+ 2. absol. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 37 b, Sprinkle a vessell of water 
and it moisteth not, but cast it out wholy together and it 
bothe washeth and norishelh. 156a Bulleyn Bulwark, Bk, 
Simples 3 Waxe is good for plasters . . it moisteth and is 
used for outwarde Medicines. xjSr Mulcaster Positions 
xx. (1887) 87 Walking in the dew moystes and harmes. 1624 
Donne Devotions, etc. (ed. 2) 162 As thy water moysts, so 
it cooies too. 

Hence t Moi’sbed ppl. a. ; f Morsting vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1382 Wycuf Deut. xi. 10 Moystynge watrys [Vulg. aqttm 
irrigux]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. v. (Bodl. 
MS.), After thee moistinge of pe londe pe h[epes of] grauel 
toschedep. 1541 R. Gotland Galyen's Terap. 2 A iv, Sease 
yi bathynge & moystynge. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. P’s. 
cxvi, 8 Thou hast deliuered. .my moisted eien from mourne- 
ful teares. a 1562 G. Cavendish IVolsey in Wordsw. Peel. 
Biog.l 1818) I. 456 After he had. .dried his moisted cheekes, 
he spake to them in this sorte. 1586 Bright Melanch. xL 
268 All which purgers are to be. .mingled with some moyst- 
ing decoction. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 40 Upon whose 
moisted skirt, with sea-weed fring’d about, The bastard 
Corali breeds. 

Moist, obs. Sc. f. Most ; Must sb. (musk) and v. 
Moisten (moi’s’n), v. Also 6-7 moysten. 
[f. Moist a. + -en®.] 

1. trans. To make or render moist, clamp, or wet ; 
to wet superficially or moderately. Also absol. 

1580 [implied in Moistened, Moistening ppl. adjs.], 
XS90 Spenser F. Q. iii. vi, 34 Ne doe they need with water 
of the ford .. to jnoysten their roots dry. 16x0 Markham 
Masterp, ii. clxxiii. 483 It looseth and scattered! humors, 
wannetn and moisteneth. i6rx Bible Job xxi. 24 His 
breasts are full of milke, and his bones are moistened with 
marrow. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 230 A Pipe a little moistned 
on the inside . . maketh a more solemne Sound, than if the 
Pipe were dry. as. 680 Charnock Chief of Sinners Qbj, 
Mercy Wks. (1847) 16 Water cannot but moisten, fire can- 
not but burn. 1727 Bradley Pam. Diet, s.v. Apricock, 
Moisten them [sc. the apricocks] with a Spoonful of Water 
or Vinegar. X758 Johnson Idler No. 17 f x By fatal confi- 
dence in these fallacious promises [of fine weather] .. many 
curls have been moistened to flaccidity. 1795 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 21 Mealed powder moistened with brandy. 
1850 O. Winslow Inner Life iii. 88 No tears of repentance 
have ever moistened the eyes. 

b. In expressions relating to the satisfaction of 
thirst. To moisten the lips, throat, etc.* to refresh 
oneself with liquor. To moisten one's clay, see 
Clay sb. 4 b. (Cf. Moist v. i b.) 

In quot. 1821 moisten the lips is used = 'make the mouth 
water'. 

1603 Deicker Batchelor's Battq. iii. B 4 b, And halfe a 
dosen times [they have] moystned their lips with the sweet 
ioyce of the purpled grape. 1741 tr. D'Argens ' Chinese 
Lett, xl 313 This same Priest.. takes care to moisten his 
Prayers by drinking every now and then a large Glass 
of Wine. 1819 Shelley Cyclops 583 Ulysses. If you drink 
much after a mighty feast, Moistening your thirsty maw, 
you will sleep well. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Grace before 
Meat, The savoury soup and messes steaming up the 
nostrils, and moistening the lips of the guests with desire. 
1826 Scott W oodst. v, You have been moistening your 
own _ throat to some purpose, 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop 
xlvjii, Mr. Swiveller ..chanced at the moment ,. to be 
moistening his clay, as the phrase goes, rather copiously. 
184a A. _Com be Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 37 The generous 
self-denial of him who passed the cup to his wounded neigh- 
bour, without stopping even to moisten his own lips. 

t c. Jig. = Moist v. I c. Obs. rare. 

1582 [implied in Moistened ppl. a. 2]. ? a 1661 Fuller 
(Webster 1864), It moistened not his executioner’s heart 
with any pity. 

2. intr. To become moist. 

1839 Tennyson Enid 520 Nor let her. .blue eye Moisten, 
till she had lighted; on his wound. x88o G, Meredith 
Tragic Com. 11 881) 71 The burning eyes of her Indian 
Bacchus fixed on her till their brightness moistened and 
flashed. 
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Moistened (moi-s’nd), ppl. a. Also 6 
moistned. [f. Moisten v. + -ed k] 

1. Rendered moist. 

Moistened chicken (nonce-phrase), a literal rendering of 
F. fonle mouillee, applied to a person excessively afraid 
of incurring any discomfort. 

1580 Sidney Ps. vi. v, My moistned bed proofes of my 
sorrow showeth : My bed ..With my teares fioweth. 1592 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. i. 49 When at their Mothers moistned 
eyes, Babes shall suck, Our lie be made a Nourish of salt 
Teares. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 652 The Southern 
Air And dropping Heav'ns the moisten'd Earth repair. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones x iii. i, All those strong energies 
of a good mind, which fill the moistened eyes with tears, 
1825 Greenhouse Comp. I. 247 Any dirt or dust [should be] 
carefully wiped off with a moistened sponge. 1859 Thack- 
eray Virgin. II. xvii. 139 The story about the French is, 
that their governor, the Duke of Aiguillon, was rather what 
you call a moistemd chicken, i860 Tyndall Glac. it, xxiii. 
331 When two pieces of ice, with moistened surfaces, were 
placed in contact, they became cemented together. 190a 
Daily Citron. 8 Jan. 5/1 A moistened finger .. may be re- 
commended in an emergency, 
f 2. Softened, made tender. (Cf. Moisten v. ic.) 
1582 T. Watson Centurie of Lone xxi. Poems (Arb.) 57 
Theire beames drawe forth by great attractiue power My 
.moistned hart. 

Moistener (mors’noi). Also 7 xnoystner, 
moistener. [f. Moisten v. + -eb k] One who or 
something which moistens. 

16x1 Cotgr., Trempeur, a dipper; wetter, moistener; 
soaker, steeper; seasoner, temperer. 1632 tr. Bruet's Praxis 
Med. 103 His diet must be liquid broths, and moystners of 
the body. 1755 Johnson, Moistener, the person or tiling 
that moistens. 18S7 Contemp. Rev. V. 34 The ocean, that 
great moistener and softening equalizer ot the atmosphere. 

Moistening (mors’niq), vbl. sb. [-iNok] 
The action of the verb Moisten ; also concr. 

x6ii Bible Prov. iii. 8 It shalbe health to thy nauill, and 
marrow [marg. Hebr. watring, or moystning] to thy bones. 
x6xx Cotgr., Mouillement, a wetting, or moistening. 1627 
Hakewill Apol. 1. v. § 3. 32 It pleased God to open the 
windowes of Heauen for the moistning and nourishing of 
their seedes. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chcm. Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 321 A moderate moistening of small coal has., the 
advantage of preventing ils falling through the grate-bars 
and creating dust. 

Moi'S telling,///. a. [-iNok] That moistens; 
rendering or becoming moist. 

1380 Sidney Ps. xxil ix, My moistning strength is like 
a pottsheard dried. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chi • 
rurg. xob/i With moysteuinge medicamentes must it 
be cured and helped. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 51 
Moistning medicines. 1700 Dryden Sigism. £ Guiscardo 
504 When the World began, One common Mass compos’d 
the Mould of Man ; One Paste of Flesh on all Degrees be- 
stow’d, And kneaded up alike with moistning Blood. 1880 
Miss Braddon fust as I am iv, ‘ God bless you, Sir Ever- 
ard ’, said Vargas, with moistening eyes. 

Moister, obs. form of Moisture sb. and v. 
Moistful (moi’stful), a. rare . [f. Moist a. + 

-eul i .] Full of moisture ; moist. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 94 Moistfull matter. 
16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. xviii, 28 Her moystfull Temples 
bound, with wreaths of quiuering Reeds. 1855 Singleton 
tr. Virgil I. 347 The next Aurora . .Was scanning earth, 
and moistful shade from heaven Had chased away. 1892 
Punch 17 Sept. 132/2 When it has to play quick It is moist- 
ful and thick, For the trombone is fond of beer. 

Moistify (mofstifei), v. [f. Moist a. + -ey.] 
trans. To moisten; used humorously of ‘topers’, 
1786 Burns Earn. Cry Postscr. vii, Tho’ whyles ye mois- 
tify your leather. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Married 
xxix, The ladies taught her how to arrange a ‘spit-curl so as 
to defy the moistifying effects of the climate. 1882 J. Walker 
Jaunt to Avid Reekie 87 [They] moistified their drouthy 
clay Wi rousin brandy- whitters O’ punch. 

Moistish, (moi’stij), a. [l. Moist a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat moist or damp. Hence Moi’stislmess. 

1576 N ewton Lemnie's Complex, n. iii. 109 b, This humour 
..is a certayne vliginous moystishnes. , which ought, .to be 
sent out and purged, 1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 
l xi, 36 A . .moistish earth. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) III. 684 Moistish mountainous situations. 

Moistless (moi "sties), a. [f. Moist sb. + 
-less.] Devoid of or free from moisture ; dry. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng. viu. xxxix. 174 Some Cloudes 
giue Snow, that lighis and lyes a_ moysture moystles. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 183 A rinde moystlesse hard and 
scaly. 1827 Capt. G. Beauclerk Journ. to Marocco xii. 
141 The moistless tongue rattled as it essayed to speak. 
1884 J. Purves in Gd. Words Nov. 768 The subterranean 
galleries, .leave the seed dry and moistless. 

t Moi'stly, cuiv. Obs. [f. Moist a. 4 -ly 2 .] 
In a moist manner (in quot., drunkenly). 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr, Parnass. iv. iii. 1921 Swaggering 
full moistly on a tauernes bench. 

Moistness (moi’stnes’. [f. Moist a. + -ness.] 
The quality or stale of being moist ; in early use 
also fconcr., moisture. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iv. (1495) 85 Yf moyst- 
nes be shedde in to the vtter partes of a tnynge, it fyllyth 
alle the voyde place therof. c X400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. 80 Whos grape, ys noght..gedryd or.. be moyst- 
nesse of his stok sty vp to pe crope and be braunches. 1526 
Tindale Luke viii. 6 Some [of the seed] fell on ston and as 
sone as yt was spronge vp yt widdred awaye because yt 
lacked moystnes. X565 Cooper Thesaurus, A lopecurus, . . 
an hearbe like a foxe’s taile : full of mostnesse. 1591 
Florio 2 nd Fruites 159 Looke that they [sc. the sheets] be 
drie, and without moistnesse. 1662 Gf.rbier Princ. 23 The 
moistnesse of this Clime. 1725 Bradley Pant. Diet. s.v. 
Sweetmeats, Which proceeds froth the Moistness of the 
Fruit. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 722 Cotton 
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wool is generally used.. to take the [gold] leaf up.. on 
account of its. .slight moistness. 1885 Manck. Exam. 23 
Feb. 5/4 A. hybrid much better adapted to.. the moistuess 
of our climate. 

fb. transf. and fig. Obs. 

C1425 St. Mary of Oignies 1. vi. in Anglia VIII. 139/19 
Whanne she [ was] comen to hirselfe ageyne as after a moyst* 
nesse of mynde, rekenyd & countid streitly atte euene alie hir 
deedys. 1551 Bible (Matthew) Job xv. notes, Out of whiche 
procedeth suche false doctryne as drieth vp the moistnes of 
the soule in trifling out y« truth. 1576 Woolton Chr. 
Manual B iv. He hath the name of a Christian, because he 
is ingraffed in Christ, as the branche in the stocke, so 
to receyue of his moystnesse and lyfe. 

Moistre, obs. form of Moistube v. 

Moisture (morstiui, moi-stjai), sb. Also 4-7 
moysture, 5 mostour, 5-6 moystour, -er, 6 
moistur, -er. [a. OF. moistour (mod.F. moiteur ), 
f. moiste Moist «.] 

+ 1. Moistness ; the quality or state of being 
moist or damp. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiv. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
13 h/x Hoossenes of be voice comeb of the moisture of b® 
wosen and of be lunges. 1477 N orton Ord. A left. v. in Ashm. 
(1632) 54 Moisture, and Danes, be qualityes Passive. 1575 
Laneham Let. (1871) 20 The weather enclynde too sum. 
moyster & wynde. 1597 A. M. tr. Gnillemean's Fr. 
Chirurg. 42 b ’2 Through the humiditye or moyster therof, 
it may soacke through the Escara. 1604 E. GJrimstone] 
D’A costa's Hist. Indies v. xviii ; 379 At such time as the 
fountaines, springs, and rivers, did increase by the moistures 
of the weather, 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. ii. (1635) 

22 In the Earth are ingendred the foure ferst qualities of 
Iieate, Cold, Drouth, and Moisture. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VII. 94 Seldom venturing out, except when the 
moisture of a summer's evening invites them abroad. X777 
Watson Philip II (1839) 247 Alva had.. applied to Philip 
for liberty to leave the Low Countries, on account of the 
bad state of his health, occasioned by the moisture of the 
climate. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 6r Another remarkable 
effect is an alteration in the moisture or wetness of the earth, 

2, Water or other liquid diffused in small 
quantity through air as vapour, or through a solid 
substance, or condensed upon a surface. 

la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1424 Through moisture of 
the welle swete Sprange up the sote grene gras, c 1386 — 
Pars. T. P 146 God shal destroie the fruyt of the ertlie as 
fro hem ; ne water ne shal yeve hem no moisture, ne the Eyr 
no refresshyng, ne fyr no light, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii, 

23 f>ai hafe na moisture hot but be forsaid ryuer ministers. 
1412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy (E. E. T. S.) 11. 990 It [ebony] wil 
. . nat corrupte with water nor moysture. 1483 Catk. Angl. 
244/x A Mostour, fluor, humor. 1599 DAVIES hnmort. Soul 
xxx. xviii,(x7i4) 04 The Moisture, which the thirsty Earth 
Sucks from the Sea. x6xx Bible Luke viii. 6_ Some fell 
vpon a rocke, and assoone as it was sprung vp, it withered 
away, because it lacked moisture. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 387 For Moisture then abounds, and Pearly Rains 
Descend in silence to refresh the Plains. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. 123 The Earth having had no Rain after the Seed 
was sown, it had no Moisture to assist its Growth. 1783 
Burke Sp. Fox's E. India Bill Wks. IV. 78 In that country 
the moisture, .is given but at a certain season, 1803 Med. 
Jrnl. IX. 231 Oxydated muriatic gas mixed with different 
other gasses . . is easily changed into acid by the moisture of 
the flesh. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxx, No moisture 
was wrung from his tanned countenance. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 64 Snow is not the only solid form in which 
atmospheric moisture is precipitated. 1885 Manck. Exant. 
6 Apr. 3/2 The breeze is more balmy, with a touch of 
moisture in the air. 

b. with reference to tears. 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Cornpl. 323 That infected moysture of 
his eye. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, vii, Nicholas Nickleby’s 
eyes were dimmed with a moisture that might have been 
taken for tears. 1897 * H. S. Merriman ’ In Kedar's Tents 
vi, With, as it were, a small solution of sympathy, indicated 
by a moisture of the eye, for the family.. in their bereave- 
ment. 

+ c. The liquid part or constituent of a body. In 
Mediaeval philosophy, the humours or hutnid pro- 
perty, naturally inherent in all plants and animals. 
Also radical inoislure-. see Radical a. 1 . Obs. 

1398 TREvrsA Barth. DeP. R. vn. xxxi. (1495) 245 A Feuer 
Etyk ,. wastith the substancyall moisture of the body. 
c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 1259 Yif purgacyons Be necessarye.. 
Solve flewm brennyng or moysture To kepe a mene. 1471 
Radical moisture [see Radical a. 1]. 1321 Fisher Sena, 
agst. Luther ii. Wks. (1876) 323 The trees whan they be 
wydred..and all the moystour shronke into the rote & no 
lust of grenenes nor of lyfe appereth outwardly. 1547 
Boorde Brev. Health cclxxxiv, 94 This matter [sc. spittle] 
doth come of the humiditie or moisters of bloude, 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ir. i. 79, I cannot weepe : for all my 
bodies moysture Scarce serues to quench my Furnace- 
burning hart. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, 
j etc. 1. 406 When the worms are large they will consume the 
I moisture. 

d. transf, and fig. 

X4s6 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 26x8 The soule. . may profyt 
neuer a dele To here frut,.Of vertu,, .ffor that yt lakketh 
moysture Off grace. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 64 
Game was the radicall moisture of commerce. 1871 Morley 
Crit. Misc. Ser. t, Carlyle (1878) 173 A cloud of sedulous 
ephemera still suck a little spiritual moisture. 

te. A noxious exhalation or humidity. Obs. 
1542 Boorde Dyetary iv. (1870) 239 To drye up the 
coutagyous moysters of the walles. 1542-5 Brinklow 
Lament. (1874) 8 r Oh Lorde God, .. when they be in treble 
or plaged riglitfuilye of the, eyther be drught, moysture* of 
pestilence, or anye suche like. 

+ 3. Liquid in general. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 585A1 1 hysse,..as a hote thyng whan one 
putteth to any moysture, 1555 [see Bulwark so. r b]. 1592 
[ Kyd Sot. tjr Fers. 1. lit 80 The earth is my Countrey, As.* 
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the marine moisture To the red guild fish. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past in. 172 Now dam the Ditches, and the Floods 
restrain s Their Moisture has already drench'd the Plain. 
1713 Addison Cato in, v, When you. .offer'd the full helmet 
up to Cato, Did he not dash th’ untasted moisture from him ? 
1741 J. Martyn Virg. Georg, t. (1811J 80 Their wives.. boil 
away the moisture of the sweet must over the fire. 

4. attrib. and Comb. , ^moisture supply •, moisture- 
charged , -laden, -loving adjs. 

1827-35 Willis May 19 Dews for the moisture-loving 
flowers. 1878 K. Johnston Africa ii. 26 There is naturally 
a marked difference in the moisture supply north and south 
of the Atlas. 1895 Swettenham Malay Sk. 281 Plains and 
slopes of green on which the moisture-charged clouds un- 
ceasingly pour fatness. 1896 Allbutt's Syst . Sled. 1 . 252 The 
moisture-laden monsoon. 

1 * Moisture, v. Obs. Forms: 5-7 moy stare, 
6 moster, moystre, 6 moisture, 6-7 moister. 
[f. Moisture jA] 

1 . tram. To moisten ; to water, make wet or damp. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alck. m. Yiii. in Ashm. (1652) 141 

Therwith dyd Hermes moysture hys Tre. 1545 Raynold 
Byrih Mankynde t. xi, (1552) “4 b, Moystrynge al that parte, 
as it were wyth a dewe. ? 1554 Coverdale Hope Faithf, 
xxxi. (1574) 221 They water and moisture all things, and 
make them fruteful. 1584 Lyly Sappho iil iii. 18 Will you 
h uie any of this Syrope, to moysture your mouth? 1610 
Markham Masterp. r. xxxi. 60 It proceedeth only from 
flegme, cold and grosse, which moysturing the braine too 
much, causeth heauinesse. 

2 . intr. a. To moisture away : to decay from 
damp. b. To shed moisture. 

15x9 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 268 Item 
the amendynge of the dalmatykes for ye Advent & Septua- 
gesym myghte be done w‘ a Utile cost, whiche nowe mosters 
away & not occupied. Item the lettron wherupon the 
gospell is red is moistered away & faullyn downe. x6xo 
G. Fletcher Chr. Viet. 1. xl, Heau’n stole it selfe from 
earth by clouds that moisterd vnder. 

Moi'stureless, a. Also dial, moisterless. 
[-less.] Lacking, or destitute of, moisture. 

1828 J. Ruodiman Tales 4 Sk, 241 Some aged female, 
whose dry and moisterless eyes can best withstand the 
pungent fumes of the operation. 1847 in Webster. 187* 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 20 The chalk is moistureless, 
and nothing can grow on it. 

Moisty (moi-sti), a. [f. Moist a. + -yU] 

1 1. Of ale : New. ( = Moist a. 2 b.) Obs. 

£1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 60 For were it wyn or 
oold or moysty Ale That he hath dronke lie speketh in his 
nose. 

2 . Moist, damp, wet. Now rare. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv, 219 The bloode Is 
hotte and moysti. 1561 Hollybush Horn. A path. 27 b. The 
Lyuerworte that groweth in moystye marishes or standinge 
waters. 1590 C’tess Pembroke Antonie^ 1317 Nor yet the 
cruell murth’ring blade Warm in the moistie bowells made 
Of people pell tnell dieng. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars n, 
xxxv, Amongst the Ayre-bred moystie Vapours throwne. 
*632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 404 The moysty and choaking heat. 
cx666 Sir J. Lauder (Fountainhall) Jmls. (S.H.S.) 76 Up- 
right poddock stools, .grow in humid, moisty places. 1889 
F. R. Stockton Ardis Claverden (1890) 372 Tossed out upon 
the moisty air. 

b. of a day, season, country, etc. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. it. (Arb.) 156 A litle winde in a 
moystie day, stoppeth a shafte more than a good whiskynge 
wynde in a clere daye, 1596 Spenser F. Q. vl ix. 13 The 
moystie night.. Her deawy humour gan on th' earth toshed. 
1856 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 301 A misty, moisty morning. 
i 85 i Miss Yonge Yng. Step-mother ii,_It is not doing the 
place justice to study it on a misty, moisty morning, 1894 
P. Collier in Forum ( 17 . SO Aug. 731 A misty, moisty 
island prcv England]. 

T 3 . Given to drink. Obs. rare—' 1 . 

1593 ‘ P. Foulface’ Bacchus Bouniie C2, Which beeing 
once tasted, dooth maruellouslv encrease a moystie appetite. 

Moit, obs. Sc. form of Moat sb.\ Moth, 
Moite(e, obs. form of Moiety. 

Moither, Moithem, var. ff. Motder, Mathekn. 
Moitie, -y, Moitive, obs. ff, Moiety, Motive. 
Mojarra, variant of Mohakra. 

Mok, obs, form of Mock, Muck sb. and v. 
Moka, variant of Mocha K 
|| Mokaddam (mpkzrdtra). India. Also 7 
moekadam, mocadan, 9 rnuccudum, naucud- 
dum, mokaddam, mokhad(d)am, -em, mocud- 
dim, -um, mukaddim, muquaddam. [Arab, 
muaaddam, pa. pple. of qaddama to place in 
front.] = Headman i. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 36 The better sort [of the 
Banian priests of Surat] are called Moekadanis, or Masters. 
*653 H, Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 The Jaylor, which in 
their language is called Moeadan [etc.]. 1801 R. Patton 
A si at. Mon. 118 The subordinate collectors have been de- 
nominated choudries, and those who collected in villages, 
mocuddims. 1803 Wellington Let 16 Sept, in Gurw, 
iPesfi. (1844) L 712 It has more than once happened that 
soubahdarsand muccudums, and between 60 and 100 drivers, 
have deserted in one night. *870 Sir G. Campbell In Syst. 
Land Tenure (Cobden Club) 158 This headman was called 
the Mokaddum in the more northern and eastern provinces. 
1891 Blackw, Mag. Mar. 371 The 1 muqaddam of Spins’ in 
Anglo-Indian parlance outy means the chief of Spinsters. 
1901 Ibid. Oct, 551 The minor sheikhs, -have certain limited 
powers in nominating the Mokaddems or lesser officials, 
Mokado(u)r, variant forms of Muckendeh. 
Moka-moka, variant of Moko-moko. 

Moke 1 (m<?uk). dial. Also 7 pi. mookea. 
[Assumed sing, of mokes'.— OE. mix net: see 
Mesh,] A mesli of a net. Also pi. wicker-work. 


1604 Hastings Corpor. Bee. 4 Aug., in Cooper Sussex 
Gloss. (18331 61 Any trawl-net, whereof the rnoak holdeth 
not five inches size throughout. 1669 Worudge Syst. 
Agric., Diet. Rust, The Mocks of a net, themashes of a net. 
1674 Ray A. 4 M. C. Words 72 The Mokes of a net. 1787 
Grose Provinc. Gloss., Moke , the mesh of a net. Also 
wicker-work, perhaps from the resemblance to the meshes of 
a net. Norf. 

Moke 2 (mduk). slang and dial. [Of unknown 
origin. Cf. dial, mokus donkey (Hampshire, Devon). 

In the 16th c. proverbial phrase * Mocke (or Mok) hath 
lost her shoe 1 (Skelton' Why Nat to Courts .83, Garlands oj 
Laurell 1336) it is possible that Mocke is a name for a 
donkey or a mare (cf. Skelton's use of Mockish a.\ but 
connexion with the modern moke is unlikely. Senses 4 and 
5 may be etymologically distinct.] 

1 . A. donkey. 

1848 [J. L. Tupper] in A rt $ Poetry Vo. 3 (1850) 131 They 
might live like gods, have infinite smokes, Drink infinite 
rum, drive infinite mokes. 2851 Maybew Land. Labour 11 . 
85/1, 1 had a good moke (donkey), and a tidyish box ov a 
cart 1854 Thackeray Newsomes xxx, Miss Chummey.. 
inclines to the one [re. of the costermongers] who rides from 
market on a moke rather than to the gentleman who sells 
his greens from a hand-basket. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. 
viii. 305 But he saw the end of such fellows, when he came 
to the island of the Golden Asses.. .For they were all turned 
into mokes with ears a yard long, for meddling with matters 
which they do not understand. 1871 J. R. Green Lett. 
(1901) 2S6 At last I have resumed my donkey. . . Never was 
such a moke. She rushes at the steepest hillside. 

2 . iransf. ‘ A stupid fellow, a dolt ’ {Cent. Diet. 

1S90) ; = Donkey 2. 

5. Australian slang. A very inferior horse, 

1891 Argus (Melbourne) 12 May 6/3, I have exchanged 
my hired moke for a fine black horse. 1898 in M. Davitt 
Life % Progr. Australia xxxv. 191 And a bosom friend’s 
a ' cobber ’ And a horse a ‘prad ' or ‘ moke ’. 

4 . U.S. A negro. 

1871, 1879 m Scheie de Vere A mericanisms. 

6. Theatrical slang. ‘A variety performer who 
plays on several instruments } {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Moke 3 . dial. Also moak. [Of obscure 
origin. Gf. Sc. Moch a. and Muggy a . ; also Bw. 
dial, inoket cloudy (Rietz).] A mist, fog. 

x866 J. E, Brqgden Lincoln. Gloss., Moke,.. a. mist, foggy 
thick weather. 1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloss., Moke,, .cloudand 
dampness together. 

Hence Mo'ky a. dial. (See quots.) 

1708 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moky, (old Word) cloudy; as 
Moky Weather. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., Moky weather, 
tempestas caliginosa. 1866 J. E, Brogden Lincoln. Gloss., 
Moaky, hazy, dull, dark, weather. 

Moke, obs. form of Mock, Muck sb. and v. 
Mokedore, variant of Muckendeh. 

Hokelfl, Moker, obs. ff. Mickle, Mocker. 

+ Mokerard. Obs. [See-ARD.] =Muckerer, 
miser. 

1303 R, Brunne Handl, Synne 6230 Auaryce, ryche and 
barde, ys a jxefe, a mokerad [®. r. mokerard]. 
Mokere,Mx>kerer, obs.ff. Mucker, M uckerer. 
IVCokJiad(d) am, variant of Mokaddam:. 

II Moki 1 (mriu-ki). [Maori.] The native name 
of two New Zealand fishes, the Blue Cod, Pcrcis 
colias, and the Bastard Trumpeter, LcUris ciliaris. 

[1820 Grant. Voc. Lang, N, Zealand (C. M. S.) 182 
Moki, s. A fish so called.] 1857 Hursthouse N. Zealand 
I. 122 Sea fish are more plentiiul : the best are the Hapuka, 
..the Moki, the Wharehou fete.]. 1893 Star 25 May 2/8 
The fish in question was N ew Zealand ‘ Moki or blue cod, 
as_ it is called there, though it has less affinity with cod than 
with our own gray mullet. 

IlMoki 2 (mJu-ki). Also mokibi, moguey. 
[Maori.] A kind of Maori raft. (See quots.) 

1840 J. S. PolaCK Manners 4- Crist. New Zealanders I. 
826 In the absence of canoes, a quantity of dried bulrushes 
are fastened together, on wli ich the native is enabled to cross 
a stream. . ; these humble conveyances are called moki. 
1838 Jrnl. Ho. Represent N Zealand App. iii. x8 (Morris) 
We crossed the river on mokis. 1871 C. L. Money Knock- 
ing About in N. Zealand 52 (ibid.), Moguey, a Maori 
name for a raupo or flax-stick raft. 1889 V. Pyke Wild 
Will F ruler by 115 From amongst the bushes he drew forth 
a ' mokihi ’, on which he crossed the river in safety. : 
attrib. 1858 Jrnl. Ho. Represent. N. Zealand App. iii. 
18 (Morris), Moki navigation. 

Mokk ar, Mokkery, obs. ff. Mocker, Mockery. 
|| Moko 1 (mJF'ko). [Maori.] The system of 
tattooing practised by the Maoris ; also, any par- 
ticular pattern of tattooing. 

[1769 J. Banks Jrnl. 22 Nov. (1896) 203 The people, .were 
browner., and they had a much larger quantity oiamoca or 
black stains upon their bodies aud faces.. .In this particular, 
I mean the use of arnoca, almost every tribe seems to have 
a different custom. 1823 Cruise Jrnl. Resid, N. Zealand 
3x0 The lines upon the faces and persons of the New Zea- 
landers are universally designated amoco.] *855 R. Taylor 
Te Ika a Maui 130 The grand ornament of all was the 
moko or tattoo, 1896 Roblisy (title) Moko ; or Maori Tat- 
tooing. 1896 — t Moko 13 Fig. 8.- — M_oko signature on a 
deed. Ibid, 16 He drew for Dr. Traill the mokos of his 
brother and 01" his son. 

Hence Mo-ko v. tram,, to tattoo in the Maori 
manner. Hence Mo'koed/y>£ a. 

1896 Roblky Moko 18:3 Mokoed heads in museums and 
collections. *902 Webster Suppl., Moko, v. t. 

Moko 2 {mb R'kd). slang. (See qnot.) 
x8do Hotten's Slang Did. (ed. 2), Moko, a name given 
by sportsmen to pheasants killed by mistake in partridge 
snooting during September, before the pheasant shooting 
comes in. They pull out their tails and roundly assert they 
are no pheasants at all, but mokos. 


MOLAB. 

|| Mokorimoko (m^ u 'kt?imffu-k£). Also mako- 

mako, moka-moka. [Maori.] 

1 . A New Zealand species of lizard {Lygosoma 
ornatnm or L. moko). 

[1820 Gram. ,4 Voc. Lang. N. Zealand (C. M. S.) 182 Moko 
moko, a small lizard.] 190a in Webster Suppl. 

2 . The Bell-bird, Anthornis melanura. 

<2x888 A. W. Bathgate in Sladen Australian Ball. as. 
(i title ) To the Moko-Moko, or Bell-Bird. 1889 Parker CriM/. 
N. Zealand Exhib. 1x9 (Morris s.v. Bell-bird), Bell-bird,., 
or Mako-mako ( Anthornis melanura), is still common in 
many parts of the South Island. 1900 Longm . Mag. Jan. 
231 The tuis and moka-mokas vie with each other to see 
who can sing the sweetest. 

Mokum (m<?u - k#m). [a. Japanese tnoku-me.J 

An alloy used in metal-work. 

[1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 111. 38/2 
Attention should be called to the so-called moku-me, a word 
which might be rendered by (veins of the wood’.] 1889 
Brannt Krnpp 4 WUdbergers Metallic Alloys 322 The 
so-called ‘mokum', an alloy., introduced from Japan... 
Chiefly used for decorations upon gold and silver articles. 
Mol, variant form of Mail sb.' 1 . Mull. 

|| Mola (mJn'la). [L. molt 1 (1) millstone; (2) 
salt cake ; (3) a false conception (after Gr. piX-q). 
Senses 2 and 3 below are mod.Latin.] 

1 . A fleshy mass occurring in the womb ; a false 
conception; = Mole sbf Also iransf ami fig. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1. 163 A false conception called Mola, 
*. a moone calfe. 1636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham Soc.) 9,1 
hope no sisters did of molacs dye. 1646 Sir 1 \ Browne 
Pseud, Ep, 11. vi. 93 Many Mola’s and false conceptions there 
are of Mandrakes. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, 
cccxlixjThe Age (itseemes) after soe great a Birth In Treason, 
as his owne, broke in the Cell ; Slipt her Rebellions, like rude 
Molaes forth. 1671 Grew A nat. Plants iv. App. § 1 These 
Thorns [have their origin], from the outer, and less fecund 
Part ; and so produceth no Leaves, but is, as it were, the 
Mola of a Bud. 1733 N. Torriano Midunfry 39 Mola’s 
and false Conceptions. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 196 The human mola sometimes attains considerable 
developement without either brain or spinal cord. 

f 2 . A fish ; = Mole sbf i, Molebut. 

The Latin word is in Carpentier’s additions to Du Cange, 
with a quotation from an anonymous MS. of the ibthc, ; 
the passage is in Rondelet De Pise. Mar. (1554) 425 : see 
Molebut. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Mola, a Fish found in the Adriatick 
Sea. 

8. Ent. The grinding surface of the broad basal 
projection of the mandible of certain insects. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. 437 These mandibles,, 
are furnished with., miniature mill-stones to grind it [£.e. 
food]. The part here alluded to 1 call the Mola, 
t Molair. Obs. rare. Anat. Used in pi. as 
rendering of L. malaria in the early editions of 
Vegetius iv. i; mod. editors read malaria, but 
the meaning is not clear. Topsell 1607, rendering 
the same passage, has ‘ grinding bones’; Markham 
i(Sio, copying Blundevil, has molairs, which in 
ed. 1675 becomes molars . 

1580 Blundevil Diet. Horses viii. 4 b, Then there is a 
great bone in his [the horse’s] breast wherevnto are fastened 
.xxxvi. ribbes. And to the Columell behind be two bones, 
and from the molairs to the ioints other two. 

+ Molan. Obs. Also 4 molayne, 5 molane, 
mulan. [Of obscure origin : cf. Mollet.] A bit 
for a horse. 

13.. Gam, 4 Gr. Knt. 169 His molaynes, & allege metail 
anamayld was benne, pt steropes [>at he stod on, stayned of 
]>e same. 1483 Cath. Angl. 242/2 A molan [/!/.!>. M, erron. 
mokan, MS. A. molane) of a brydelle, torale, mordaculum, 
salmares. Ibid. 246/1 A Mulan, vbi Molan (A.). 

Molar (mou-lai), af and sb. Also 7 molare, 
and 7-8 pi. in L. form molares. [ad. L. moldr-is 
belonging to a mill {sb. millstone, grinder tooth), 
i.mola a millstone: see -arI. Cf. F. molairs 
(16th. c.) ; also AF. deniz moellers (Britton).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Grinding, serving to grind, a. spec. Applied 
to the back-teeth or grinders of mammals, and the 
flat or rounded grinding teeth of certain fishes. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 752 The Back-Teeth, which we call 
the Molar-Teeth, or Grinders. <ix66x Fuller Worthies, 
Cheshire (1662) 1. 172 How necessary these [mill stones] are 
for mans sustenance, is proved by the painful experience of 
such aged persons, who wanting their Molare Teeth must 
make use of their Gums for Grinders. *728 Bailey, Molar 
Teeth (f. e. Grinders), the five outmost Teeth on either side 
of the Mouth. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 1. i. 36 It appears 
as if the posterior molar or wisdom-teeth were tending to 
become rudimentary in the more civilised races of man. 
1888 Rollestqn & Jackson Anim. Life 12 The number of 
molar teeth is greater iu the Hare and Rabbit than in any 
other Rodents. 

Jig- 1831 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 219/2 The ma- 
jority of the new members will be landed gentlemen : their 
genus is utterly distinct from the revolutionary tribe ; they 
have Molar teeth ; they are destitute of the carnivorous and 
incisive jaws of political adventurers, 
b. gen. 

1844 Civil Ettgtn. 4 Arch. Jrnl. VIT. 401/2 The peculiar 
mechanical power which streams employ in forming their 
channels by the operation of cataracts, . .the molar or grind- 
ing process, most common in mountainous countries. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a molar-tooth. Molar 
forceps (see qnot. 1884). 

183* R. Knox Clog net’s Anal. 599 At the back part, be- 
tween the masseter and buccinator muscles, are two small 
bodies formed of the assemblage of these follicles. They 
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are designated by the name of Molar Glands, because the 
orifice of their excretory duct is situated opposite the last 
molar tooth. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 613/2 Molar 
Forceps, heavy forceps for extracting the molars ; or cowhorn 
forceps for eradicating roots when the crowns have decayed 
below the alveolar process. 189 r Syd. Soc. Lex., Molar 
glands. 

3 . Ent. Of or pertaining to a mola. 

1879 Wood-Mason in Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 152 In., 
other * Rove-beetles . no molar process is developed. Ibid., 
The molar branch of the jaws in Blatta and Mackills. 

4 . Path. Of the nature of a mola or false con- 
ception. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 186 Simulating 
pregnancy, from molar concretions. iSqi in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sb. 

1 . A molar or grinding tooth ; a grinder; spec., 
a true molar, a molar tooth in the adult which is 
not preceded by a deciduous or milk-molar. 
False molar, a pre-molar; a molar tooth which 
has replaced a deciduous or milk-tooth. 

1541 [see Dual sb. 2]. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. ix. 

140 Two or three of the molares or grinding teeth of an old 
Cow. 1767 Phil. Trans. LVII. 465 None of the molares, 
or grinding teeth of elephants, are discovered with these 
tusks. 1834 M°Murtrie Cuvier's A aim. Kingd. 50 The 
canini have two roots, which causes them to partake of the 
nature of false molars. 1833 W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. 
Hist. II. 494 The true molars are furnished with sharply 
tubercular crowns. 1881 Mivart Cat 29 Behind the third 
premolar is an exceedingly small tooth, which is called a 
true molar. 

2 . Ichthyology. A tooth which has a rounded 
or convex or a flat surface. 

1880 G Unit ikr Fishes 344 In all the species [sc. of Mylio- 
batidx ] the dentition consists of perfectly fiat molars, forming 
a kind of mosaic pavement. _ Ibid. 406 Jaws [sc. of Sargina] 
with a single series of incisors i.11 front, and with several 
series of rounded molars on the side. 

3 . Ent. One of the thick internal processes with 
a grinding surface found on and near the base of 
the mandibles of many insects. 

1892 J. B. Smith in Trans. A mer. Entom. Soc. XIX. 84 
Another of the basal pieces,. .1 propose to call the molar , 
or grinder... In the present species the molars are ridged 
and dissimilar. 

Molar (mffwlar), a.- [f. L. moles mass; see 

-AK 1 ; cf. Mole fA 3 ] Pertaining to mass; acting 
on or by means of large masses of matter. Often 
contrasted with molecular. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. il v. § 55 (1873) 181 The mo- 
lar motion which disappears when a bell is struck by its 
clapper, reappears in the bell’s vibrations. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sci. (1879) I. xii. 360 This cleavage is.. molar, not 
molecular. 1903 F. W. H. Myers Human Personality II. 
509 This apparently molar world consists., of at least two 
interpenetrating environments, molecular and etberial. 
Molariform (mcmlseTif/im), a. Eot. and Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. moldriform-is, f. L. molar- is: see 
-FORM.] Having the form of a molar tooth. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x 883 O. Thomas Catal. 
Marsupialia JBrit. Mus. 4 The milk-premolar well developed 
and long-persistent, molariform. 1903 A mer. Jrnl. Sci. XV. 
176 The premolars rarely become molariform. 

Molary (mffR'lari), a. [ad. F. rnolaire Molar a.: 
see -aby a .] Adapted for grinding or pulverizing 
food; = Molar ad i» 

1826 Kirby Si Sp. Entomol. III. xxxiv. 435 He [Marcel de 
Serres] . . divides them [sc. the teeth of the Orthoptera] 
into incisive or cutting, laniary or canine, and molary or 
grinding teeth. 1833 Kirby Hab. <5- fust. Anint. II. xxi. 
381 Their laniary, incisive, and molary teeth. 1884 Sunday 
at Home Jan. 28/2 It is this unequal wearing surlace of the 
elephant’s grinders which makes them truly ‘molary’ or 
‘mill-stony . 

tMola-ss. Sc. 06 s. Also molash. [Assumed 
sing, form from Molasses.] = Molasses 2. 

*773 Fergusson in Herd Songs (1904) 48 The ignorant 
ass Who drinks all the evening at burning molass. a 1779 
D. Graham Coaim. Crtship. Writ. 1883 II. 31 Spout ve a 
mutchkin o’ molash in her cheek, ye’ll get her mind an* 
speed the better. 1813 G. Bruce Poems 25 The only guid 
molass has dune, Some droutbie wives it’s sent hame soon. 
Hence Mola-ssed ppl. a., drunk with * molass'. 
1789 W. Buchan Dam. Med. (1790) 98 note. The common 
people have got so universally into the habit of drinking this 
base spirit, that when a porter or labourer is seen reeling 
along the streets, they say, he has got molassed. 

|[ Molasse (molas). Geol. Also 8 mollasse. 
[F. molasse .] A soft coherent greenish sandstone 
of Miocene age, esp. that peculiar to the region 
between the Alps and the Jura. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 99 Mollasse, a grey or 
yellowish grey stone, found in the neighbourhood of Lau- 
sanne, and various parts of France. 1827 R. Jameson tr. 
Cuvier's Theory Earth 97 Certain lignites and molasses do 
in fact contain them [i. e. fossil remains of terrestrial mam- 
miferaj. x88S J. Geikie Gull. Geol. 351 The lower por- 
tions of this Molasse pertain to the Oligocene.. 

Molasses (indlas'sez). Forms: 6 melasns, 
molassos, 6-7 malasso(e)s, 7 molosso(e)s, ma- 
losses, mallassus, mellasses, mullasses, 7-8 
molosses, -ns, 8 molossa’s, molloasns, 7-9 me- 
lasses, 7- molasses, [a. Pg. melcifo = It. melazzo 
late L. melldceum must, neut. of *melldceus of 
the nature of honey, f. meil-, mel honey. A fem. 
form (:— late L. *mellacea) occurs in Sp. melaza, F. 
mdasse ( whence It. melassa), which may be the 
source of some of the Eng. forms. 


The word was 1 adopted in the plural form, and this has re- 
mained constant in ling. exc. in the application to an alco- 
holic spirit (see Molass) ; the word is however construed 
as a. sing. In the Western U. S. (according to Bartlett 
Diet. Americanisms 275) it is treated as a plural.] 

1 . The uncrystallized syrup drained from raw 
sugar ; also, the syrup obtained from sugar in the 
process of refining. 

The word is now rare in British use, but in the U. S. is 
commonly used promiscuously with treacle. In technical 
language, molasses is applied to the drainings of raw sugar 
and treacle to the syrup from sugar in the process of ie- 
fining. 

138a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. hid. 1. 
xxiv. 6r b, There was nothing els but Cocos and Melasus, 
which is a certeine kinde of Sugar made of Palmes or Date 
trees. 1388 N. H. Voy. Cavendish in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
810 One was laden with .. molassos or sirrope of sugar, 
beanes [etc.]. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. n. 8 We spent here 
very neere three moneths before we could get in our lading, 
which was Sugar, Dates, Almonds, and Malassos or sugar 
Syrrope. 1663 Bovle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, it. iv. 103 
Which, together with Rice and Molossos (or black course 
Sugeri they put into a quantity of Water, and distil it in an 
Alimbick. 1694 Wkstmacot Script. Herb. (1695) 6 Good 
store of Molossus or common Treacle to sweeten it 1731 
P. Shaw Three Ess. Art if. Philos. 31 An Inquiry into a 
Method of converting Melasses or Treacle into tolerable 
Sugars. 1764 Museum Rust. II. iii. 17 Whatever sac- 
charine particles touch the greatly-heated boiler are turned 
black, and form what is called molasses. 18S4 Gladstone 
Sp. on Budget 7 Apr., There was also liquid sugar under 
the class of melasses or molasses. 

+ 2 . Sc. A spirit distilled from this : see Molass. 
1789 W. Buchan Dam. Med. (1790) 98 note. Above two 
thousand private stills [in Edinburgh] are constantly em- 
ployed in preparing a poisonous liquor called Molasses. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb., as molasses acid — Me- 
lassio AOiD ; molasses beer, a fermented liquor 
flavoured wi:h molasses (cf. treacle beer ) ; mo- 
lasses bird (see quot.) ; molasses cistern, a tank 
which receives the molasses; molasses-gate (see 
quot. 1S75); molasses spirit = sense 2. 

1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 624 The nature of 
the “melasses acid is not better known than that of the 
herbaceous matter. 1742 Lond. Sf Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 
31 Of Brewing “Molosses Beer. 1839 U itE Diet. Arts 91 
Molasses beer. 1878 Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. (1879) I- 1 9 ° 
[Birds of St. Vincent] Certhiola sacctiarina. . . Called the 
1 “Molasses bird’. 1845 Encycl.^Metrop. VIII. 503/2 The 
curing-house is a large airy building provided with a ca- 
pacious “molasses cistern. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., * Mo- 
lasses-gate, a faucet with a sliding tip at the discharge end, 
to cut off the flow positively and prevent drip. 1884 Phin 
Diet. Apicnlt. 44 Beekeepers have adopted the ‘molasses- 
gate ’. 1731 P. Shaw Three Ess. A rtf/, Philos. 123 History 
of “Melasses spirit. 1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v. Sugar 
spirit. The manner of preparing it is the same with that used 
for malt and melasses spirits. 

Hence ASolassied, Mola’ssy adjs. % charged with 
molasses. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1209 The liquor. .can dissolve none 
of the crystalline sugar, but only the coloured molassy 
matter. 1866 Blackmoke C. Nowell vii, A glass of first rate 
brown sherry — not the vile molassied stuff, thick as the sack 
of Falstaff, but the genuine tiling. 

Molat, variant of Molet Ohs. 

Molata, -atto, abs. forms of Mulatto. 
Molavee, -vie, obs. forms of Moolvee. 
Molayne, obs. form of Molar, Mullein. 
Molberi, -bery(e, obs. forms of Mulberry. 
Mold, obs. form of Mole sb ! 1 and sbA 
Mold, Mold- : see Mould, Mould-. 
t Moldave. Obs. [f. Moldavia : see next.] 

1 . A long outer garment worn by ladies during 
the first half of the 1 9th cent. 

1800 [Mrs. St. George] Jrul. Visit Germany (r86i) 95 
She [the Queen of Prussia] wore. . a moldave (simply a body, 
train, and short sleeves) of pale pink silk. 

2. «= Moldavian- sb. 

1831 Borrow Lavengra xlvii, ‘ He is a Moldave ',said the 
Armenian. 

Moldavian (m^ld/i-vian), a. and sb. [f. Mol- 
davia, formerly a province of northern Turkey, 
now part of the kingdom of Roumania : see -tan.] 

A. chip. Of or pertaining to Moldavia or its in- 
habitants. Moldavian balm, mint, the plant Draco- 
cephalum moldavicum. Moldavian cloak = Mol- 
dave i« 

1760 J. Lf.e Introd. Bat. App. 319 Moldavian Baulin, 
Dracocephalum. 1821 Shelley Hellas 289 The false Mol- 
davian serfs fled. 1890 Century Diet, s.v., Moldavian 
cloak. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Moldavian mint, the Draco • 
cephalum moldavicum. 

B. sb. a. An inhabitant of Moldavia, b. The 
Moldavian language. 

1603 [see Miss v. 23 fj. _ 1847 W. C. L. Martin Ox i. 8/r 
The names of this animal In thepresentdayareas follow : — 
bison, ..in Polish tur , . . in Moldavian zimbr [etc. 1 . 1851 

Borrow Lavengro xlviii, The cuffs which I had seen him 
besto w upon the Moldavian. 2904 Speaker 24 Dec. 320/1 
Translations from the Turkish, Arabic, ..or Moldavian. 
Molde, obs. var. Mole sb.-, Mould. 

Mole (maul), slid Forms: x maal, mil, 5 
mool, 6 mode, 6-7 moll, moaie, 7 molle, moal, 
9 Sc. dial, maele, mail 4- mola. [OF. mdl ?neuL, 
corresp. to OHG. meil neut., meila str. and wk. 
fetn. (MHG. meil neut., tneile str, and wk. fem.), 
Goth, mail neut.] 




+ 1. A discoloured spot, esp. on cloth, linen, eta 
Iron-mole : see the corrupted lorm Iron-mould. Obs. 

c 1000 yElfric Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 125/19 Stigmentum, 
ful maal on rsegd. c 1050 Vac. ibid. 446/10, 523/15 Maeu- 
lam, mal. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 315 pi best cote, 
haukyn, Hath many inoles and spottes. 14.. in Ret. Ant. 

I. 108 To done away mool or spoot from clothe, a. 1535 
Fisher Serin. Wks. (1876) 402 Aaymooie in your kerchiues. 
1579 Lyly Enphnes (Arb.) 39 One yron mole defaceth the 
whole peece of Lawne. 1388 L. M. tr. Bk. Dyeing 6 Weat 
it still againe, till ye see the moll go forth. 1807 Hoed 
Mount. Bard Poet. Wks. 1838 II. 262 That mantle bears 
the purple dye. And all the waters in Liddisdale,..Caa 
ne’er wash, out the wondrous maele 1 1823-80 Jamieson, 
Mail, a spot in cloth, especially what is caused by iron ; 
often, an inte mail. 

2. spec. A spot or blemish on the human sldn ; 
in mod. use, an abnormal pigmented prominence 
on the skin, sometimes accompanied by a close 
hairy growth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xvi. (149s) 235 Whan 
a mole of the eye is fresshe and lytyl redde popy sede suf- 
fyceth to helpe it. 1571 Hyll Pkysiognomie (title-p,), A 
little Treatise of Moles, seen on any part eyther of man or 
woman. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) *5 One moaie 
staineth the. whole face. 1598 Rarckley Felic. Man in. 
(1603! 203 His wife had a little blacke spot (a mole some call 
it> behind in her necke. i6ot Shaks. TweL N. v. i. 249 My 
father had a moaie vpon his brow. 1601 Holland /’//«;>' II. 
76 Pimples, wems, and molls that be eye-sores. Ibid. 299 
The haire growing in any molle or wert vpon the face.. a 1618 
Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 74 An hairy moaie as big as a 
pease. 167a SirT. Brownf. Let. Friend § xo In consump- 
tive Diseases some eye the complexion of Moals. 1693 [see 
Nssvus]. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 130 P 4 The several 
Moles and Marks by which the Mother used to describe the 
Child. 1833 J. Green Dis. Skin 335 A small mole upon 
the cheek is sometimes held rather as a heightener of female 
beauty than otherwise. 1899 A Hire ft's Syst. Med. VIII. 
8x9 It is very difficult to discriminate warts from moles. 
1900 El. Glyn Visits Elizabeth (1906) 32 W e saw a . . family 
of elderly girls., and they all had moustaches or moles on 
the cheek. 

ft). An ulcerated sore on an animal. Obs. 

152a Skelton Why not to Court 243 A mayny of mare* 
foies, That occupy theyr holys. Full of pocky molys. 

t C. Jig. (a) A blemish, fault; (b) a distin- 
guishing or identifying mark. Obs. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 103 Reckoned by Quintilian among 
the moales of Rhetoricke. 1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
it. xxxvii. (1739) 167 A Mole in the fair Face of Church- 
government. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 9 There is a great 
con troversie.. whether this be a seed, or onely particular 
mole, and character of Plants of that nature. i6g9 Bentley 
Phal. 393 A few particular marks and inoles in the Letters. 
1713 Poi’E Iliad 1 . Pref. E 4, There are two Peculiarities in 
Homer’s Diction that are a sort of Marks or Moles, by w hich 
every common Eye distinguishes him at first sight. 1743 
Whitehead On Ridicule 2x7 The random pencil haply hit 
the mole ; Ev’n from their prying foes such specks retreat. 

3. allrib. and Comb., as mole-like , - marked adjs. 

1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. 43 On the arms and hands 

were several mole-like specks of discoloration. 1906 
Blackw. Mag. May 637/1 Such masculine flotsam as our 
mole-marked friend. 

Mole (m<?ul), sb . 2 Forms: a. 4-7 molle, 
5 mooli, mulle, 6 moal, mowl, mol, 6-7 moaie, 
moole, motile, inowle, 6-7 moll, 7 moul, 4- 
mole; d. 5-6 molde, 5-7 mold, mould, 6 moold. 
[ME. mulle, molle, corresponding to MDu. mol, 
molle. MLG., LG. mol, mul masc.; an early 
Frankish form (? 7th c.) appears in the Reichenau 
glosses in latinized form ; ‘ talpas, mull qui terrain 
fodiunt 

Some scholars regard the word as a shortening of OTeut. 
*mold<nverpon-, -morion- Mouldwasp ; according to others 
it is an independent derivative from the root of Mould sb., 
Mull. The word resembles in form a WGer. word for 
• lizard ’ : OS., OHG. mol, MHG. mol, molm, molch, mod.G. 
molch ; the two can hardly be identical, but they may be 
from the same root, or they may be hypocoristic .shortening* 
of different compounds of *moldd mould, earth.] 

1. Any one of the small mammals of the family 
Talpidx;', esp. the common mole of the Old World, 
Talpa eurpp&a, a small animal about six inches 
in length, haying a velvety fur, usually blackish, 
exceedingly small but not blind eyes, and very 
short strong fossorial fore-limbs with which to 
burrow in the earth, in search of earthworms and 
to excavate the galleried chambers in which it 
dwells. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. i. (1495) 739 Tha 
molle that hatha eyen closyd wythin a webbe. 14, . Stockh. 
Med. MS. 1. 411 in A ngl ia X VI 1 1 . 305 Take & fl e a mole owte 
of h® skyline. 1426 Lydg. De Gull. Pilgr. 18390 For low ia 
erthe, on euery syde, Lyche a molle, they abyde. 1481-90 
Howard Honsch. Bks. (Roxb.) 359 My Lady gaffBrabyfor 
takynge of niulles xij.d. 1486 [see Labour sb. 1 d]. 1330 
Palsgr. 246/ r Mole a beest, talpe. 1573 Tusser H usb. 
(1878) 86 Go strike off the nowles of deluing mowles. 1384 
Lyly Sappho 11. 131 Taike [not] with any neere the hill 
of a mowle. x6xi Bible Lev. xi. 30 These also shalbo 
vndeane vnto you, . . the Lyzard, and the Snaile. and the 
Molle. *714 Gay Sheph. I Peek, Friday 157 While Moles 
the crumbled Earth in Pljllocks raise. 28x9 Warden 
United States J. 104 The Red mole of Seba, Talpa rubra 
Americana. 1886 J. Dallas in frnl. Anthrop. Inst, XV. 
323 The distribution of the moles is also noteworthy. 1898 
Daily News 2i Sept. 6/6 That leader, instead of burrowing 
underground like the mole,, should appear on the surface. 

0 . c 1410 Pallad. on Huso. iv. 130 The molde & other sucha 
as diggeth lowe Anoy hem nothin hard lond yf they growe. 
1570 Levins Manip. 160/21 A Mold, talpa. Ibid. 218/40 
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Traps should be laid 


A MoulJ, talpa. 1576 Nottingham Rec. IV, 164 Payd to 
Bacon.. for takyng of inouldes in the feldexiijr. 1592 Lyly 
Enlcrtainm. Wks. 190a I. 478 Me he terrified.. saying that 
he would turne me . . to a molde. 

'b. In allusion to the blindness attributed to the 
European mole in classic and later times. 

1363 Mirr. Mag., Rivers Ixiv, Blynde as molles. 1398 
F. Rous Thule L4b, Like blinde Moles into our bane we 

f oe. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. 11. Imposture 376 In 
eav’nly things ye are more blinde then Moals. z 697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg. 1. 266 The blind laborious Mole In winding 
Mazes works her hidden Hole. 1713 Bentley Rem. Disc. 
Freethink, 11, xlix. 269 In the whole Compass and last 
Tendency of Passages he is as blind as a mole. 

2 . transf. and Jig. One who works in darkness. 
i6ot Dent Pathw. Heaven 76^ I woonder,. that these 
Moules and Mucke-wormes of this earth, should so minde 
these shadowish things be riches]. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. 
v. i6t Well said old Mole, can’st worke i’th’ ground so fast ? 
A worthy Pioner. 174a Young Nt. Th. tx. 949 The miser 
earths his treasure ; and the thief. Watching the mole, half- 
beggars him ere morn. 1855 J. R, Leikchild Cornwall 
Mines 151 The miners there must have beengenerations of 
human, moles pursuing their slow but certain advances in 
mysterious candlelight. 

b. One whose (physical or mental) vision is 
deemed defective. 

1610 Shaks. Temp . iv. 5 , 194 Pray you tread softly, that 
the blinde Mole may not heareafootfail. 1677 W. Hughes 
Man of Sin l iii. xx A very mole must see, and Papist can't 
gainsay the Truth propounded. 

3 . Applied, usually with defining prefix, to other 
animals, as Cape molo, (a) the mole-rat Bathy- 
trgus maritimus {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; {b) the 
golden mole; duck-mole (see Duck sb . 1 12b); 
gold-, golden mole, the Cape chrysochlore, Chry- 
scchloris aureus; marsupialmole, asmall pouched 
burrowing animal, Notoryctes ly phi ops, native of 
Australia; radiated or star-nosed mole, Condyl- - 
ura crist 'at a. See also Shrew-mole, Water-mole. 

1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 123 Moles, .are 
pretty numerous at the Cape. 1781 Pennant Hist. Quad. 
II. 487 Linnteus places this [Brown Mole] and our radiated 
Mole, in his class of Sorex or Shrew. 1835 W. S. Dallas in 
Syst, Nat. Hist. II. 490 The peculiar metallic lustre of 
their coats, which has given rise to the name of Golden 
Mole ( Chrysochloris aurea), applied to the best known 
species. 2839 Wood Illiistr. Nat. Hist. I. 429 Radiated 
Mole, or Star-nosed Mole. — Astromyctes crisiatus. 1853 
Guide Mammalian^ M a rsu p ial M 0 1 e ( Notoryctes typh lop si. 
1904 Q. Rev. Oct. 470 The golden moles, recognisable by 
the iridescent sheen of their fur. 

f b. Short for mole-cricket (see 8 b). 01 s. 

1714 Derham Phys.-Thtol. iv. xiii. (ed. 2) 234 note, Their 
two Fore-legs are formed somewhat like those of the ordinary 
Moles, or Gryllotalpa, 1761 Ann. Reg. 113 The gardeners 
round Lambeth are pestered with vermin called flying moles, 
t 4 . French mole : app. a translation of F. taupe , 

* a sort of tumour formed under the integuments of 
the head, which are raised like the earth mined by 
the mole ' (Littre). Obs. 

1607 C. Tourneur Rev. Trag. Wks. 1878 II. to lie hold 
her by the fore-top fast enough, Or like the French muale 
heave up hair and all. 

5. The borer of a Mole-plough. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1 . Plate xlvii, Fig. 1, 
is the beam, 2. the mole, to which segments for lengthening 
it screw on at 3. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 453 The mole, or 
borer, is a well-tempered cast-iron conical share, of about 
three inches diameter at the largest end. 

0 . pi. Moleskin trousers. Also mole trousers. 

1830 Times 16 Sept. 10/4 The missing man , . was wearing 
. .dark gray waistcoat, white mole trousers. 1900 H. Law. 
son Over Shigrails 164 Tom stood up in his clean, white 
moles and white flannel shirt. 

7 . cUtrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as mole- 
earth, -heap, -hillock, - hole , -ran, -track (p-tract ) ; 
also mole-grains, -spade, -spear, -staff, f-tine, -trap, 
implements used in the destruction of moles. 

1904 Wesim. Gas. 26 Nov. 16/1 There are some interest- 
ing diagrams of *mole-earths. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. 1 1675) 
too They are destroyed likewise with ‘mole-graineq which 
is a set of sharp iron-points, skrewed upon a staff. 1(117 
Minshbu Ductor, Mole-hill, or "Mole-heape. 2879 G. Mac- 
donald P. Faber 234 Some mere molehcap,of which 
her lovelily sensitive organization,, .made a mountain. 2323 
Fitzherb. Surv. xxvii. (1539) so The moss wyll rotte, and the 
*moll hyllockes wyll amende the ground wel. 2824 Scott 
Redgaunttet eh. viii, A stumble, .over an obstacle so in- 
considerable as a mole-hillock, cost the haughty rider his 
life. 1579 Langham Card. Health (2633) 350 Put Leekes 
into the ‘moldholes to make them come forth. 2613-16 
W. Browne Brit. Past. it. v. 86 Or in the bancke the water 
hailing got Some Mole-hole, runs, where he expected not. 
1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 1 . 604 A small opening in the 
soil, .in the form of a ‘mole-run. 2387 Mascall Govt. Cattle 
(2596) 292 Then take your ‘mole-spade and cast her vp. 2389 
Greene Menapkou (Arb.)33 Poore Menaphon neither asked 
his swaynes for his sheape, nor tooke his mole-spade on his 
hecke to see his pastures, 1573 Tussek Husb. (2878) 38 
Sharp ‘moul-spnre with barbs, that the mowles do so rue. 
*617-18 W. Lawson Orch. Gard. xiii. (2623) 47 You must 
watch her well with a Mole-speare. 1587 Mascall Govt. 
Cattle (1596) 389 Be readle with your ‘mofe-staffe to strike 
at the first, .putting up the earth. *676 T. Glover in Phil. 
Trans. XL 633 They strike with an Instrument of Iron 
Somewhat like ‘Mofe-tines. 1707 Mortimer A/m< 5 . (1721) 
1 . 328 A deep Earthen Vessel set in the ground, with the 
v.lL .JG. |g *»,-> — - , 

ltd's it 

t deep in the Mole-Tracks. 2651 
in Hartiib's Legacy (1635) 91 A ‘Moal trap which the 
Gardiners frequently use about London. 171a J. James tr. 
Ls Blond % Gardening *74 The surest way to catch them, 


is by.. Boxes, or Cases, called Mole-Traps, made of Elder- 
Boughs slit in two. 

b. Similative, as mole-colour, -eye; mole-blind, 
•eyed, -grey, -like, -sighted adjs. ; mole-blindedly , 
-like, -wise adverbs. 

a 2660 Conteinp. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archaeol. Soc.) II. 98 How 
are the Irish soe ‘mould-blinde that they canot see those 
abuses. 2820 A. Rodger Poems 4- Songs (1838) 246 Scores o’ 
mole-blind fools forby* 2882 Con. F. Woolson Anne 502 As 
the prosecution ‘mole-blindedly averred. 1906 Westm. Gaz. 
13 Oct. 13/2 The neutral tones, *mole-colour and grey. 
2629 N. Carpenter Achitophel in. (1640) 149 The child of 
nature, whose ’•mole eyes, .can hardly pierce so farre as its 
own spheare. 162a Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 249 But 
farre mistaken was hee, and *mole-eid in this matter. 2897 
E. K. Chambers in Bookman Jan. 213/2 The German dis- 
sertation, .has. .the narrowness of mole-eyed outlook. 2906 
Daily Chron. 15 Oct. 8/2 A simple skirt in ‘mole-grey 
velveteen. 1662 H ibbert Body Div. 1. 262 They are sharp- 
sighted abroad . . but *mole-like blind at home. 2837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) III. v. § 23. 472 A purblind mole- 
like pedantry. 2892 ZW/v A>ms i3 Junes/8 The blind mole- 
like marsupial recently discovered in South Australia. 2823 
J. Quincy in Life (1867) 285 It is now apparent to the 
most ‘mole-sighted. 1833 Carlyle Diderot ‘ Misc. Ess. 
(1872) V. 30 He digs unweariedly, ‘molewise, in the Ency- 
clopaedic field. 

e. Objective, as mole-seeker, -taker, 
c 1313 Cocke Lorell's B. 10 Harde ware-men, ‘mole sekers, 
and ratte takers. Ibid. 5 With lelyan loly atsygne of the 
bokeler, And mores ‘mottle taker. 1542 in I icary's Auaf. 
(18S8) App. ii. 109 Item, for John Whatson, molletaker, 
ix s. iiij d. 

8 . Special combinations: mole-cast, a mole-hill ; 
mole-catcher, ( a ) one -whose business it is to 
catch moles ; f (b) used as a vague term of abuse 
or contempt; so also mole-catching a.; mole- 
diver, the Little Grebe, Tachybaptes Jlumatilis ; 
mole-drain v., to make drainage courses with the 
Mole-plough ; mole-plant = mole-iree ; mole- 
stone, a stone of a particular character regarded as 
an amulet (cf. 'Loadstone) ; mole-tree, the caper- 
spurge, Ettphorbia Lathy ris ; molewort, the genus 
Arabis or wall-cress. Also Mole-hill. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 330 An Instrument much 
used in the West Country tor the spreading of ‘Mole casts. 
1880 Daily Tel. 9 Dec., A fresh mole-cast, apparently just 
thrown up. 2373 Tusser Husb. (2878) go Get *mowle 
catcher cunninglie mowle for to kill. 2603 Dekker Wonder- 
full Year D 2 That God would blesse the labors of those 
mole-catchers [sextons]. 2629 Shirley Wedding in. G, 
Whorson mole-catcher. 2852 D. Jekrold St. Giles xiv. 
13S A mole-catcher of tolerable parts. 1*2693 Urquhart's 
Rabelais 111. xlviii. 391 The ‘Mole-catchmg Symmysis 
have been .. incensed. 2887 A C. Smith Birds I Pills. 503 
In Sussex it [rc. the Little Grebe] is called the ‘ *Mo!e 
Diver 2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 606 An acre of 
ground can be ‘mole-drained for 23s. 6d. 2842 Encycl. 

Brit, (ed. 7) VIII. 239/2 The drain thus made is like a 
large mole gallery, and hence it is called ‘mole-draining. 
2700 E. Lhwyd Let. 12 Mar. in Rowlands Mona Antiqua 
(1723) 338 Besides, the Snake-Stones .. the Highlanders 
have their Snail-Stones, Paddoc-Stones, ■’‘Mole-Stones. . 
and to all which they attribute their several Virtues. 2846-50 
A. Woon Class-bk. Bot. 487 Euphorbia Lathyris. ‘‘Mole- 
tree. Caper Spurge. 2770 J. Hill Herb. Brit. II. 269 
Genus iv. Arabis. ‘Mole-wort. 

b. In the names of animals, as mole-cricket 
[cf. Du, molkrekel\ , any one of the fossorial ortho- 
pterous insects ot the genus Gryllotalpa, esp. G. 
vulgaris ; mole hog-louse, a cheliferous crusta- 
cean, Apseudes talpa ; mole-rat, ( a ) any one of 
the myomorphic rodents of the family Spalacidse, 
esp. Spalax typhlus; (/;) dial., the common mole; 
mole shrew, (a) the American genus Blarina of 
Soricidm ; (b) the genus Uroirichus of Myogalinm. 
1724 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. xiii. (ed. 3) 233 note , The 
‘Mole-Cricket 1 Gryllotapa). 1879 Todhunter Alcestis 18 
In the glowing leas The shy mole cricket shrilled. 2850 
A. White List Crustacea Brit. Mus. 67 Apseudes talpa, 
‘Mole Hog-louse. 2782 Pennant Hist. Quad. II. 469 Blind 
‘Mole-Rat. 2836-9 Todd's Cycl.Anat. II. 176/2 The mole- 
rat (A spalax semui). 1849 -SVr, Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 
89 The _ Mole-Rat . . Spalax typhlus [etc.]. 2853 W. S. 

Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. 1 1. 463 The Georltyckidee, or Mole- 
Rats, form another family nearly allied to the Murid ae. 
2883 Riverside Nat. Hist. (2888) V. jot The Mole-rats, or 
family Spalacidse, Ibid. 102 There are some half-dozen 
species of the latter [2c. Ba/ltyergus], all of South Africa, 
among them the Strand Mole-rat (B. maritimus). 287. 
Cassells Nat. Hist. I. 376 The Hairy-tailed ‘Mole-shrew 
llrotrichus talpoides 1883 Riverside Nat. Hist. (2888) V. 
248 The typical species, called the Mole-shrew, Blarina 
brevicauda. 

Hence BEoleism nonce-wd., mole-like character. 
1787 Anna Seward Lett. (2812) I. 378 Darwin is a mole 
to Milton, and that you will say is indeed a molism. 2796 
Ibid, IV. 289 She, not aware of his moleism, relied upon it 
that all was well, 

Mole (meal), slP> Also 6 molle, 7-8 (in sense 
2) mould, mold; 7 in Latin form moles. In 
sense 1, ad. L. moles fern., mass; cf. OF. mole. In 
senses a and 3, a. F. indie mase., ad. L. moles. It, 
and Sp. have mole fern., (from the Latin) in the 
sense ‘ mass 1 ; the sense ‘ pier, breakwater ■ ( = 2 
below) is expressed by Sp, muelle, Pg. molhe, It. 
molo (whence G. molo, beside mole from Fr.), the 
relation of which to L. mdlls is uncertain.] 

+ L A great mass, large piece; the collective 
mass of any object. 


a 2332 Leland I tin. (1769) VII. 52 Kent Ryver is of a good 
Depthe not wel to be occupied with Botes for rowliyng 
Stones and other Moles. 2533 Eden Decades 27 When 
they sawe soo greate a mole to nioue as it were by it selfe 
without ores. 2378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 1 If he note .. 
how the whole mole, and pack of members are sustayned 
by them [if. bones]. 2596 F. Sabie Adam's Com pi I etc. 
G 2, O migbtie Founder of the earthly mole. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 153 The very mole and quantity 
of his [ i.e . the elephant’s] body is sufficient to arme him 
against the fear of death. 2622 Coryat Crudities 486 That 
Superlatiue moles vnto which I now bend my Speech. 2637 
Heywood Royal Ship 27 How else could such a mighty 
Mole be rais’d ? 2657 Tomlinson Renou's Lisp. 549 Whole 
roots, .should be condited, for their mole hinders not. 2677 
Hale Contempt. 11. 92 The Guilt grows to such a moles, 
that a Man is desperately given over to all kind of Villany. 
2712 G. Hickes Two Treat, Chr. Priest h. (1847) H. 108 
The victim to be slain was brought to the mole (or bulk) of 
the altar. 

2 . A massive structure, esp. of stone, serving as 
a pier or breakwater, or as a junction between two 
places separated from each other by water. Hence 
metonymieally, the water-area contained within 
the mole ; an artificial harbour, a port. 

a 2548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII 204 The Turkeiplier with 
.vi. Englisii Knyghtes were appoynted to defende the Molle 
or Peere at the hauen mouthe. 2579 Fenton Gnicciard, vi. 
(1599! 232 The other.. retired to the mole of Naples. 2615 
G. Sandys Trav. 12 The sea-ruined wall of the Mould. 
Ibid. 235 The Mole, that from the South windes defendeth 
the hauen. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 448 A French ship., 
that was lying in the Mould. 2693 Blackmore Pr. Arth, 
iv. 483 As wnen a Mold repels th’ Invading Seas.. <22674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. § 22 He anchored in their 
very mole. 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E, Ind. I. vi. 53 
It has.. a pretty good Mould, or Bason, for the Easterly 
[monsoons]. 1773 Buydone Sicily vii. (2809) 69 A stream 
of lava running into the sea, formed a mole, which no ex- 
pence could have furnished them. 2792 W. Bartram Caro- 
lina 253 A long point of flat rocks, which defended the mole 
from the surf. 1840 Civil Eng. 4- Arch. Jrnl. III. 265/2 
The extremity of the mole, called the chop, in which tiie 
sea made a large breach. 2847 E. Cresy Encycl, Civil 
Engineer. I. 67 The Mole, which united Chalcis in the 
island of Euboia with Aulis in Bceotia. 186a Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. xlviii. 64 A complete mole or break- 
water. 2872 Yeats Growth Comm. 42 Democrates.. con- 
nected Pharos with the mainland by a jetty or mole. 2893 
Sloane-Stanley Remin. Midshipm. Life xx. 264 We took 
up our position off the New Mole. Ibid. 267 Landing at 
the Old Mole, .we emerged into Warport Street. 

1 3 . Antiq. A Roman form ol mausoleum. Obs. 

2700 J. Monro in Misc. Cur. (17081 III. 4ot D. M. at the 
head ot an Inscription, argues the Moles, the Sepulchre, the 
Monument, &e. was in the primary intention made for and 
dedicated to the Soul. 2713 Pore Ep. Addison 21 Huge 
Moles, ^ whoseshadow stretch'd from shore to shore, Their ruins 
perish’d, and their place no more ! 2726 Leoni Alberti's 
Archit. II. 56/1 The Sepulchres of the. Ancients are.. in 
several other forms, as Moles and the like. 2828 Bvron 
Ck. Har. iv. clii, Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear’d 
on high. 2842 Gwilt Archit. 1005 The mole of Adrian, 
t Mole, sbp Antiq. Cbs. [ad. L. viola (Gr. 
pv\rf) : see Mola.] A cake made of grains of 
spelt coarsely ground and mixed with salt {mola 
salsa ) which was customarily strewn on the 
victims at sacrifices. 

a 2347 Surrey /Encid iv. 694 She with the mole all in her 
liandes devout Stode neare the aulter. 1622 Molle Camerar. 
Liv. Libr. ill. xviii. 206 This mole, lumpe, or seasoned 
dough. 2697 Dryden Virg. Past. vm. 215 Crumble the 
sacred Mole of Salt and Co.n. 

Mole (miJal), sbp Bath. Also 7 moale. [a. F. 
mdle, ad. L. mola (Gr. pvKij) 1 see Mola.] A false 
conception ; = Mola i. 

x6ix Cotgr. s. v. Frere, Freres des Lombards, Moles, or 
Mooncalues. i 6 z$CKOOKF.EodyofMau 298 The Coagmenla- 
tiou therefore of the M ole is neuer made without copulation. 
a 1627 Bayne Led. (1634)217 Living births are strangers 
here, moales and abortives are otherwise. 2770 Hewson in 
Phil. Trans. LX. 382 Those large clots which.. have often 
been called moles or false conceptions, c 1850 A rab. Nts. 
(Rtldg.) 722 They showed a piece of wood, which they falsely 
affirmed to he a mole, of which the suhana had been 
deliveied. 2882 Trans. Obstet. Soc. Land. XXII. 44 The 
patient, .had not menstruated.. .A fortnight afierwards the- 
mole, .was expelled. 

+ Mole, sbfi Obs. [a. F. mole. See Mola 2 

and Molebut.] 

1 . The sunfish, Orthagoriscus mola . (Cf. Molebut.) 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 249 The Mole or Lepo called 
Phycis, doth alter her hue. x6Sx Lovell Hist. Anim. ff 
Min. 233 Mole. Mola. ..The whole Fish is of a ferine 
savour, and very unpleasant. 

2 . dial, f Peril, a different word.] The rock goby, 
Gobius niger. 2880 in Cornwall Gloss. 

t Mole, vO- Obs. Chiefly dial. 7-9male,9mail. 
[f. Mole y^.l] trans. To spot, stain, discolour. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 275 He hadde acote.. Ac it was 
moled in many places with many sondri plottes. 2677 W. 
Nicolson Gloss. Brigantimtm in Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit. 
Ser. 11. (2870) IX. 315 Male , to stain. 2692 Ray Collect, 
Words 243 To Mjtle, decolarare. c 2700 Kennett MS. 
Lansd. 1033 (Halliwell), To male, to discolour, to spot, 
North-umb. *808-18 Jamieson, To Mail. Male, to slain. 
*8*8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, A bit rag we liae nt hame that 
was mailed wi’ the bluid of a hit skirling wean that was 
hurt some gate. 

Mole (m<?ul), vd [f. Mole sbf] 

1 . trans. To tree from mole-hills (, Webster 1S32) 
or moles {Cassell's Encycl. Diet, 1 885). 

a 1800 Pegge Sitppl. to Grose (1814), Moling, clearing the 
ground from mofe-hills. York. *8*7 Mackenzie Hist. 
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Newcastle II, 713 The two noltherds are. .also required to 
scale, mole, and dress the Cow-hill, Moor, and Leazes. 

2 . To burrow or form holes in, as a mole 
(Ogilvie 1882). To mole (something) out, to 
grope darkly in order to find (something), 

185s Dickens Dorrit 1. xxxv, He had felt his way inch by 
inch and ‘ Moled it out, sir ’ (that was Mr. Pancks’s expres- 
sion), grain by grain. 

3 . intr. To destroy moles {Cent. Did. 1890). 
MoTebut. Obs. rare. Forms: 6-7 mole- 

bout ; in Diets. 7 moleboute, -baut, -bat(t, err on. 
-pout, 8 -bat. [a. F. molebout. 

Said by Rondelet (De Pise. Mar. 1554) to be a compound 
of the Provencal (Marseilles) name mole (which he says is 
from the L. mola , millstone, with allusion to the shape of 
the fish) and the Spanish synonym bout. Cf. Mola 2 and 
Molb sbA ; with the second element, which cannot be Sp. or 
even Cat., cf. OF. (12th c.) tourbout Turbot, and Butt rA 1 ] 

The sun-fish, Orthagoriscus mola ; = Mole sbN 1. 
1598 Florio, Bota, a fish that grunteth called a Molebout. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 429 The greatest of all other fishes 
is the Mole-bout. 1659 Torriano, Beta, a . . Mole-pout. 
i668Charleton Onomasticon izgMola.. the Molebut. 1672 

i ossELYN New Eng. Parities 29 Porpuise or Porpiss, 
lolebut. Sea Hog, Sus Marinus, Tursioa. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4), Mole-butt. See Porpus. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., 
A molebat (fish) Orthragoriscus. 

II Molecula. Obs. [mod.L. : see Molecule.] 
= Molecule. 

1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 1. i. § 16. 16 Asclepiades. . 
supposed all the Corporeal world to be made., of Dissimilar 
and inconcinn Molecules, i. e. Atoms of different Magnitude 
and Figures. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 191 
All these particular molecule united, form the great mass 
of what is truly the body politick. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. I. 14 The molecute, which first unite themselves to 
a body, adhere with much greater force than the last. 

b. In etymological sense : A small mass or 
aggregation. 

1713 Cheselden A nat. in. x. (1726) 227 In such persons as 
have their blood too thin, the Globuli cohere and form 
Moleculas or polypuses. 

Molecular (mole-ku^lar), a. [f. mod.L. mole- 
cuta (see Molecule) + -ab 1 . Cf. F. molkulaire .] 

1 . Pertaining to, consisting of, or concerned with 
molecules ; acting or inherent in the molecules 
of a substance. Molecular heat , weight : see 
the sbs. 

*823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 51 Parallelopipeds, 
whose least molecular attraction is in the direction of their 
diagonal planes. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xxxvii. 3 
Comparative anatomists have considered the nervous system 
of animals as formed upon three primary types, which may 
be called the molecular , the ganglionic, and cerebrospinal. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 181 The 
new molecular philosophy shows astronomical interspaces 
betwixt atom and atom. 1835 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 
(1872) 1. 1. iii. 51 Each portion, while passing on the wave 
of molecular motion, adds the molecular motion given out 
during its own transformation. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
iv. (1878) 100 The shape of a crystal is determined solely by 
the molecular forces. *879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 
1 . l § 385 The ultimate, or molecular, constitution of the 
bodies. 1884 J, Tait Mind in Matter too Molecular move- 
ments are not identical with thought and feeling. 

Mole cularist. rare. [f. prec. + -1ST.] One 
who investigates the properties of molecules. 

i860 J. H. Stirling As regards Protoplasm, etc. 61 
N either molecularists nor Darwinians, then, are able to level 
out the difference between organic and inorganic. 
Molecularity (molekiwlarriti). [f. Mole- 
cular a. + -ity.J The quality or state of being 
molecular ; also, molecular agencies generally. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 335/2 Theories of molecularity. 
1871 H. Marshall For very Life I. i.xvii. 123 Human will 
has knit particles together as close and tight as molecularity 
could. 

Molecularly (mole-kiwlaili), adv. [f. Mole- 
cular a. + -ly A] In a molecular manner; as 
regards molecules. 

1850 Grove C.orr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 16 All matter.. is 
ever in movement, not merely in masses,, .but also molecu- 
larly, or throughout its most intimate structure. 1873 
Roberts Handbk. Med. 132 The tongue becomes moist, and 
cleans from the edges, either in patches or molecularly. 

Molecule (m^ , l£ki«l,m0n i ]j'kiSl). [ a . F. moli- 
cule (1678 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. mod.L. mdlecula, 
dim. of L. moles mass. 

The word seems to have arisen in the 17th c. in the dis- 
cussions initiated by the physical speculations of Descartes.] 

1 . Physics and Chem. One of the extremely 
minute discrete particles of which material sub- 
stances are conceived to consist. In early use the 
term was employed somewhat vaguely ; in modern 
chemistry the molecules of any element or com- 
pound are assumed to be of uniform size and mass, 
representing the smallest portions into which the 
substance can be divided without losing its chemical 
identity. (Cf. the earlier Moleoula.) 

Organic molecules’. Buffon’s term for the indestructible 
and unchangeable minute particles, endowed with li!e, of 
which he supposed all animal and vegetable bodies to consist. 

1794 G. Adams N at. $ Exp. Philos. 1. iii, 79 Fermeniation 
disengages a great quantity of air, that is disseminated 
among the fluid molecules. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. ted. 2) 
1. 20 The shape of the crystal will be determined by that of 
the first molecule formed. 1802 Paley Nat. TheoJ. xxiii. 
(ed. 2) 450 For instance, I could never see the difference 
between the antiquated system of atoms, and Buffon’s or- 


ganic molecules. *804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 286 The word 
molecule.. is understood to represent the peculiar solids, of 
definite composition and invariable form, the accumulation 
of which forms the crystals of mineral substances. 1869 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1871 ) 169 The smallest particle of an 
element in the free state is, however, not a single atom, but 
a group of atoms mechanically indivisible, or a molecule. 
1882 Tvndall in I.ongin. Mag. I. 30 A group of atoms 
drawn and held together by what chemists term affinity, is 
called a molecule, 
b. tram/, and fig. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. 11. i. 19 Language is always 
a mosaic work, made up of associated fragments, not of 
separate molecules. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such vii. 134 
He was a political molecule of the most gentlemanlike ap- 
pearance. 

e. Occasionally used for : A chemical equivalent 
(usually, of a compound). 

1878 A. Crum Brown in Encycl, Brit. XVI. 621/iWben 
a chemist speaks of acting on amoleculeof succinic acid with 
two molecules of pentachloride of phosphorus, he means that 
he mixes them in the proportion of 118 parts of the former to 
2 X177-5 the latter. For the sake of precision we some- 
times speak of a molecule of water (or other substance) in 
grammes, or even ofagramme-molecule,agrain-molecule,&c. 

2 . In popular or loose use : A small particle. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 478 The molecules of soil abraded 
and carried from some spots are often annually recruited by 
vegetation. 1833 Kirby Hab. <$• Inst. Auitn. I. iv. 162 The 
first plants and the first animals are scarcely more than ani- 
mated molecules. 1839 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., 
Protozoa Introd. 12 Both alike [plants and animals] spring 
from germs, i.e. minute independent living molecules. 1878 
Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 33 Feeding on molecules of 
floral breath. 

Mole-liead. [f. Mole sb. 3 + Head sb. 18 b.] 
= Pier-head. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. t. vi. 4 b, All the 
people, .runne to the mole head to see vs enter into the port. 
Ibid. vii. 6 b, We saw al along the mollehead the people with 
the souldiers. 1387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1536/2 
The pierre was not finished by 350 foot so far as the founda- 
tion thereof (which he called the Molehead) was laid, c 1710 
Torrington Mem. (1889) 141 To the southward of the mould 
head. 1802 Eng. Encycl. VIII. 431/1 Ports — formed by 
throwing a strong mound, .across the harbour’s mouth to 
some island or rock — called mole-heads. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxxiii, Was he to be thrown over the molehead 
to the fishes ? 

MoTe-hill, molehill, [f. Mole sb.?] 

1 . A small mound, or occas. a ridge, of earth 
thrown up by moles in burrowing near the surface 
of the ground. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iii. xxx. (1869) 152 At a molle 
hille j stumblede and fil doun. 1483-6 in Durham Rolls 
(Surtees) 98 Pro aspercione lez modhylles. 1492-3 Ibid. 652 
Lez moldhillez. 1531 MS. Acc. St. John's Host., Cantero., 
Paid for castyng a Erode of moll hillys. 1610 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet. 1. Iv, Like a sort of busie ants, that crawle 
About some molehill. 1726 Swift Gulliver n. v. Walking 
to the top of a fresh Mole-hill, I fell to my Neckin the Hole. 
1855 W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. II. 489 The little 
heaps well known as Mole-hills. 1878 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
609/1 Passages, .along which the animal_ hunts its prey, 
throwing out the soil in the form of mole-hills. 

2 . In allusions to the smallness of a mole-hill ; 
chiefly antithetic with mountain. To make a 
mountain {out) of a mole-hill : to attribute great 
importance to something (esp. a difficulty or 
grievance) which is really insignificant. 

1370 Foxe A. $ M. (ed. 2) II. 1361/1 To much amplifying 
thinges y l be but small, makyng mountaines of Moiehils. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 237 margin, To whome you 
are as much comparable as a mole hill to a mountaine. _ *392 
Lyly Eutert. Wks. 1902 I. 489 Among my ioies, there is one 
griefe, that my daughter, the Mistris of a Moole hil, hath so 
much forgotten, .duetie. 1594 Battle of Alcazar 11. ii. 
King of a mole-hill had I rather be, Than the richest subiect 
of a monarchic. 1609 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 30. *631 Celes- 
tina 282 Thou promisest mountaines, but performest Mole- 
hils. a i 63 o Charnock Mercy for Chief Sinners Wks. 
(1846) 58 Can mole-hills stand against him who has levelled 
mountains? 1778 T. Hutchinson Diary 3 May, I told him 
his nerves were affected : every mole-hill was a mountain. 
1892 J. Tait Mind in Matter^ (ed. 2) 33 [This is] like 
making mountains out of molehills. 

attrib. 1670 Drvden & Lee (Edipus iv. i, Each mole-hill 
thought swells to a huge Olympus. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 738 Of the mountain of their 
nonsense the magnitude may be measured by the molehill 
dimensions of.. their, .sense. 

3 . A small eruption or excrescence, nonce-use. 

1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 157 Whose heaving phantsies 

fill their Faces full of such artificial Mole-hils. 

Hence (i nonce-wds. ) MoTehillish a., like a mole- 
hill ; MoTe-hilly a., abounding in mole-hills. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 888 Obstacles, .we smile at 
the idea of surmounting, so molehillish do they kythe. 1835 
Clare Rural Muse in When 1 stroll o’er the mole-hilly 
green. 1891 (Annie Thomas’ That Affair I. xii. 201 A 
rather mole-hilly piece of grass. 

Moleine, obs. form of Mullein. 

Moleism : see Mole sb . 2 
f Molen. Obs. ? Shortening of Mtramoltn. 

1338 Bury Wills (Camden) 136, vj sylver sponys wyth the 
molens heddes. 

Molen, obs. form of Mullein. 
t Molendarious, a. Obs. rare-*, [f. med. 
L. molendari-us , f. molend-us : see Molendinar.] 
Of or pertaining to a mill. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. : whence in later Diets. 

Molendinaceous (malendin^jas), a. Bot. 
[f. med.L, molendln-um mill (see next) +-aceoub,] 


Of vegetable fruits or seeds: Resembling the sails 
of a windmill, i- e. having many ' wings . 

1840 Smart, Molendinaceous , shaped as the sail of a mill, 
1856 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. 
Bot. Terms i6oMolendinaceous> furnished with large wing- 
like expansions. In mod. Diets. 

Molendinar, a. and sb. nonce-wd. {humorously 
pedantic), [ad. med.L. molendinar-ius pertaining 
to a mill, f. molendmitm mill, £ molend-us {fru- 
mentum molendum com to be ground) gerundive 
of molere to giind. (A brook at Glasgow is called 
the Molendinar Burn ; the local pronunciation is 
molendf -nar.)] a. adj. Of or concerning a mill or 
miller, b. sb. A molar tooth. 

1820 Scott Monast. xxyiii, O most Molendinar beauty. 
1824 — St. Honan's xiii, The extraction of a carious 
molendinar. 1827 — Diary 10 Feb. in Lockhart Life , The 
stories of the Miller of Thirlstane, and similar molendinar 
tragedies. 

So Molemdinary a., belonging to a mill ; sb., 
a mill. 

1820 Scott Monast. xxix, The house of thy molendlnary 
father. 1822 — Pirate xi, Can a man.. look at that thing 
there, which they have the impudence to call a corn-mill, 
without trembling to think that corn should be intrusted to 
such a miserable molendinary? 

Moleudina*rious, a. Obs.—* [Formed as 
prec. + -ous.] Of or pertaining to a mill. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Molendinariaus , of or pertaining 
to a Milk 1728 in Bailey. 

Mole-plough. [f. Mole sb . 2 + Plough j//.] 
A plough in which a pointed iron shoe attached to 
a standard is drawn along beneath the surface, 
making a hollow channel resembling the track of 
a mole, which serves as a deep drain. 

_ 1 798 J. Middleton ViewAgric. Midsx. 289 A mole plough, 
invented by Mr. Adam Scott, for the purpose of making 
hollow-drains. 1879 Sir T. Wrightson in Cassells Techn . 
Educ. iv. 219 First we have the mole-plough forcing its way 
through a tenacious clay, and leaving a hollow channel. 

Moler (nuju-lai). [f. Mole vf + -er 1.] A 
mole- catcher. 

1893 Baring-Gould Cheap-Jack Z. II. 39 Artisans out of 
humour because trade was slack, gangers,, .millers, molers, 
gozzards. 1902 C. G. Harper Cambr., Ely Kings Lynn 
Road 206 The moles, .caught by the molers. 

Moleskin (mdu-lskin). [f. Mole sb . 2 + Skin.] 

1 . The skin of the mole used as a fur. Also 
other skins sheared so as to resemble this. 

1668 R. L’Estrangk Pis. Quev. (1708) 14 The Impositions 
now to be set on foot, are upon Bare-neck’d Ladies, Patches, 
Mole-skins, Spanish Paper, and all the Mundus Muliebris 
more than what is necessary and decent. 1903 Edin. Even. 
News 17 Apr. 6 There is just now an exceptional demand 
for moleskins,., due to a report that the King recently had 
a waistcoat made of moleskins. 1906 Wcstm. Gaz. 3 Nov. 
13/1 The moleskin that is produced by shearing musquash. 

2 . A strong, soft, fine-piled cotton fustian the 
surface of which is 'shaved’ before dyeing. 

1803 Ann. Reg. 830 A patent, dated June 28th, to Joseph 
Everett, clothier, for an article, .which he denominates 
Salisbury Angola Moleskin. 1831 Lincoln Herald 9 Sept. 
3/6 The trowsers are of stout moleskin. 1873 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xviii, The loafer in moleskin stood at some little 
distance. 

3 . pi. Outer garments, esp. trousers, made of 
moleskin (in sense 2). 

1836 J. Strothers Poet. Wks. (1850) II. 113 Our moleskins 
are every way as capable as their blouses. 1838 Times 
20 Nov. 8/5 Our agricultural labourers who wear corduroys, 
or moleskins. 1893 Mrs, C. Praed Outlaw $ Lawmaker 
I. 238 Bushmen in immaculate moleskins and flaring ties. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as moleskin breeches, clothes, 
coat, colour, trousers ; moleskin-breeched, -coloured 
adjs.; moleskin shaver, a workman who ‘ shaves’ 
or crops the surface of moleskin. 

1896 Daily News 25 July 8/1 Plodding old labourers, 
♦moleskin-breeched. 1899 Ouiller-Couch Ship of Stars 
xii, Taffy went forth to work in *moleskin breeches. 1854 
H. Miller Sch. <$- Schm. viii. 146 A suit of strong ♦moleskin 
clothes. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 10 Sept 4/2 There is *moleskin 
colour, a term born of the mania for *moleskin coats, which 
. . will result in *m oleskin-coloured cloths of many kinds. 
1881 Instr. Census Clerks 71 Fustian Manufacturer . . 
♦Mole-skin Shaver. 1900 H. Lawson On Track 57 The scrub 
steamed — and stunk like a new pair of *moleskm trousers. 

Mole st, sb. Obs. exc. arch. [a. OF. molesle, 
ad. L. molestia trouble, f. molest-us : see next.] 
Trouble, hardship; molestation, injury. 

13. . K. Alts. 5443 The kyng thereof hadde molest. Ibid. 
5811 Bot of bestes and wormes felle, And of the wederes 
stronge, and tempestes, That hem duden grete molestes. 
? a 14x2 Lydg. Two Merck. 377 What grevous molest and 
what heuynesse With many as»aut in dreed doth vs todoute 1 
c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xviii. 58 Neuertheles, they lefte 
not to lodge hem self there, what for daunger nor moleste 
that men coude do to them. 1590 Greene Mourn. Garment 
(1616) K 2, Thus clogg’d with loue, with passions and with 
griefe, I saw the country life had least molest. 1647 Lilly 
Chr. Astrol. clxxxv. 821 You have victory,, .and acquire 
what you desired, .even out of these molests. 1863 W. J. 
Linton Claribel, etc. 53 Alfred. .Sat down to keep the feast 
of Epiphany Within his walls, secure from all molest, 
f Mole st, a. Obs. fare. [a. OF. moleste, ad. 
L. molest-us : see next.] Troublesome, vexatious. 

*539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 64 Many ther he 
which while they studie to do a man good do bym much 
havme, or otherwise be molest and greuouse unto him. 

Molest (mnle-st), v. [a, OF. molester (I 2-1 3th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = Sp. molestar, It molestare, 
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ad. L. moles! are to trouble, annoy, f. molest-us 
troublesome, burdensome, annoying, f. * moles-, 
peril, cogn. w. moles mass, burden.] 
f X. trans. To cause trouble, grief, or -vexation 
to ; to vex, annoy, put to inconvenience. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Traylus iv. 852 (88o> But how this cas 
doth Troilus moleste, That may non erthely mannes tonge 
seye. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5274 If he do not his requeste, 
He shal as mochel him moleste As his felow. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos vi. 2d Elysse faynynge that she ne myghte no 
Ienger, duelle in the hous of Acerbe late her husbonde, by. 
cause that she was overmoehe moleste and greved by [etc-1. 
1341 Act 33 Hen. VII I, c. 35 For lacke of the saide water 
[they] shall be miicha greeued annoyed and molested. 1549 
Comil. Scot. xv. 134 3our gudscheir molestit the pepil vitht 
intolterabil exactions.. 15S8 Grafton Chron. II. 645 Neither 
will I molest you with the recitall of all the particulars 
thereof. 1617-18 W. Lawson New Orch. # Gard. (1623) 

4 If ouerflowing molest you after one day, auoid it then by 
deepe trenching, a 1657 Cowley Ess. in Verse Prose , 
Liberty i, These are the small uneasie things Which about 
Greatness still are found, And rather it Molest than Wound. 
1705 Addison Italy (1733) 51 The Colds of Winter, and the 
Heats of S ummer, are equally incapable of molesting you. 
1726 Leon: Alberti’s Archit. I. 4/1 The Western. .Reflec- 
tions of the Sun. -molest us most of all : because they double 
the Heat. 

+ b. Of disease : To afflict, affect. Alsoy% Ohs. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 268 If he be molested still, 
with that raischiefous maladie, yet [etc.]. 1600 J. PoRYtr. 

Leo’s Africa vitt. 299 With the French poxe I think that 
no other countrie vnder heauen is so molested. 1604 T. 
Wright Passions 1. tv, 17 If the passions of the Mvnde hee 
not moderated according to reason . .immediately the Soule 
is molested with some maladie. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. v. xiu.253 Using conttiiuall riding, they were generally 
molested with the Sciatica or hippego wte. 1696 Phil. Trans. 
XIX. 252 He has been, .generally molested with a Diarrhoea 
for some years past. 

2, To interfere or meddle with (a person) in- 
juriously or with hostile intent. Now almost 
exclusively in negative contexts. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 469 Certayne men of the duchie 
of Burgoyne . . gaue vnto hym, to the entent he shuttle nat 
molest or hurte that countre, CC. M. floryns of golde. 1553 
Edsm Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 34 Their chiefe studie is in 
no case to moleste their neyghhoures. 1598 Barckley 
Relic. Matt (1631) 458 Another companle of Mice joyned 
with these and molested them more then before. 1659 
Milton Civ. Power 34 No protestant .. ought, by the 
common doctrine of protestants, to be forc'd or molested 
for religion, 1660 R, Coke Power <y Snip. 231 No person 
shall be molested for any offences ahovesaid. 1695 Ken 
Hymn, ‘ Glory to thee , my God' v, Let.. No powers of 
darkness me molest. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 1x5 By 
the statute 1 & 2 Ph. & Mar. c. 8. to molest the posses- 
sors of abbey lands granted by parliament to Henry the 
eighth, and Edward the sixth, is a praemunire. i85x 
Hurlstonk & Norman Excheq. Rep. VI. 450 He the 
plaintiff should not nor would molest or disturb the said 
Ann Thomas in her person or in her manner of living. *864 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. ii. (1872) V. 278 Prussians, under 
strict discipline, molest 110 private person. 1884 Lam Rep., 
14 Q. B. D. 796 The Countess . .* molested ’ the defendant 
contrary to the covenant contained in the separation deed. 
*90* A. Lang Hist. Scot. II. vii. 156 it does not seem, .to 
follow that she intended to persecute or molest Protestants, 
+ b. To tamper with (a thing), Ohs. 

1603 T. M. True Narrat. Ent. fas. / E4 b, A great 
common (which as the people there-about complaine, sir 
I. Spenser of London hath very vncharitable molested). 
1774 T. West A ntiq. Furness (1805) 366 When it was first 
molested, some of the tomb stones were removed. 

•(*3. intr. To cause annoyance or vexation. Ohs. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb. ! 421 Your pardons obteyned, if 
I offend in sharpnesse, and your patience graunted, if molest 
in length, I thusbeginne to conclude against you all [etc.]. 

f Mole'S fcan.ee. Ohs. [f. Molest v. + -ance.J 

Molestation. 

1693 Lydk True Ace. Retaking- * Friends Adventure' 14 
Being uncapable of making any further resistance, he went 
ent upon Deck staggering to and fro, without any further 
Molestance from the Boy. 

+ Molastate, v- Ohs. [f. ppl Stem of L, 
molesl&re Molest w.J trans. To harass, trouble. 

*543 Grafton Cent. Harding 573 He desired the kyng 
y* he would not molestate his realms berafter with suche 
cruel tormentyng and fieryng. 

Molestation mffn:-). [a. OF. 

molestation, ad. L. molestdtion em, n. of action 
f. moksldre to trouble : see Molest vl\ 

1. The action of molesting, or the condition of 
being molested; annoyance, hostile or vexatious 
interference; + vexation, distress. 

C1400 Beryn 1599 Wee have no node to dout werr, ne 
molestadoum 1513 Douglas Mneis n. ii. 38 With this regrate 
our hards sterit to pette, AH molestatioun cessit and lattin 
be, 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 28 Neyther his person, 
nor none of his cotmtrey should receyve an ye molestation 
of him, J597 A. M, tr. GmUememt's Fr. Chirnrg. 2 There 
are some of the Plates (vnto my great molestations and 
sorrowet lost, 1604 Shaks. Qth. u. J. 16, 1 neuer did like 
motlestation view On the enchafed Flood, j6xx Fcoruo, Asa, 
. . Also molestation, lazines, or anxiety of mind, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Westminster (1662) 11. 939 Such his 
hazarding his person 1 really worth ten thousand of them) 
tq the great molestation of his true friends, a 1691 Boyle 
Hist. Air (1692) 180 Having in great veneration the bodies 
Of their ancestors, being most extreamly against any 
molestation of the dead- *708 Mas. Centuvre Busy Body 
l i, You are.. to move your suit to Miranda, -without let 
or molestation, a 17*0 Skwel Hist Quakers (1722). Pref, 
ba, The People called Quakers at length obtained Liberty 
to perform their pubtiek Worship without Molestation. 1777 
Watson Philip II xxa. (1839) 483 He arrived in a few 
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weeks without receiving any molestation by the way. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 97 He would be safe from Roman 
molestation. 

b, Scots Lcmr. The harassing of a person in his 
possession or occupation of lands, c. Eng. Law. 
(See qnots. 18 S 4 .) 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.\ 106 Thepape.. 
may tak fra thame thair foresald jurisdictiotm_.._gif that 
mak ony molestacioun to cristyn that is in thair jurisdic- 
tioun, 1497 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1844I I. 65 Or y it, 
that ye or that mak ony arrestment, molestatioun, tribute, 
or injur to the saide Nicholl. 1547 R eg. Privy Council Scot. 

I, 72 He sail desist and cese fra all stop, molestatioun, lett, 
and impediment making to the said Schir George Douglas. 
1564 Ibid. 275 The partie makand the invasioun, persute, and 
molestatioun sail pay . . the soum of fyve thousand markis. 
1597 Skene JJe Verb. Sign. s. v. Assisa, In sundrie civil 
causes, sik as perambulations, cognitions, molestations,., 
serving of brieves, and in all andsundriecriminal causes. 1627 
Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 1. 339 Sik as beis imprissonm for 
capital! crymes, truble, molestatioun or ryett done within 
thesaid barghe. 1861 II uhlstone & Norman Excheq. Rep. 
VI. 453 The words ‘molest or disturb’, in that covenant, 
mean personal molestation or disturbance. 1884 Law Rep., 
12 Q. B. D. 543 It amounted to substantial molestation, 
usingtheword ‘molestation’ in the sense of injury knowingly 
and without lawful excuse inflicted upon another in his 
person, character, social position, or property, 1884 Law 
Rep., 14 Q. B. D. 796 The molestation may be of different 
kinds : adultery ana the birth of an illegitimate child as 
a consequence of that adultery are sufficient evidence of 
molestation. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIII. 306/1 The trustees 
covenanted to indemnify the husband from the debts of and 
molestation by the wife, 

2. With a and in pi.'. A trouble, annoyance, 
vexation; cotter, a cause of annoyance. Now rare. 

c. 1400 Beryn itoi For a molestacioune TUer was noon 
othir remedy, but a consolacioune. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
111 There cometh of glotonye riottes. wroriges and molesta- 
cions. X555 Eden Decaiies 359 Such greefes & molesta- 
tions as they othenvyse receaue. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 6a, I wit withdraw me selfe from al molestations and 
perplexities. 1604 T. Wright Passions 1, Iv. 16 If the in- 
ferior appetite or passions obey and concurre with the will 
..they take away the molestations aud tediousnesse that 
occurre in the practise of good woorks. 1629 J. Cole 0 / 
Death 93 The molestations of trade, or worldly affaires. 
1642 Fuller Holy Jj- Prof. St. m, xxiL 213 All the molesta- 
tions of Marriage are abundantly recompenced with other 
comforts. 1863 Geo. Eliot R omnia Jxxi, The man who 
was as great a molestation to vicious citizens . . as to a cor- 
rupt clergy. 

Mole-steel, ppl. a. [f. Molest v. + -ed 1 .] 
In senses of the vb. ; in qnot., f harassed. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gitiilemeau's Fr. Chirnrg, 2 Throughe 
the iniuryes of this most disturbede and molestede time, 
there are some of the Plates lost. 

Molester (molcstor). [f. Molest v. + -eeL] 
One who molests or disturbs. 

1579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Family of Lone, Brief Descr. 
A j, God make him to be a member, not a molester of the 
Church, c 1670 Cotton Voy, IrcL u. Poems (1680) 178 Till 
the Bells, that had been my morning molesters, Now wak’d 
me again, chiming all in to Vespers, 1725, Kirkpatrick 
Relig. Ord. Norwich (1845) 10 To restrain all such mo- 
testers by ecclesiastical censure. 1895 Pop. Set. Monthly 
July 118 It has no offensive odors to warn off molesters. 

Molestful (moIe'stfCil), a. Now rare. [f. 
Molest sh. otv. + -ful.] Troublesome, annoying, 
painful. 

1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 04 In tyrae of 
weir quhen..to karie. .kitchine veshels thay thot hauie and 
molestful. Ibid. vii. 13 Quha suspectet this kuir thairfor 
to be committit to him that he war nocht molestful to his 
qoung sone Xfauid. 1604 T. Wright Passions 1. ii. 9 Wee 
have a continual! and molestfull battell with Carnall vices. 
1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulards Wise Vieillard 57 Thou 
: oughtest not.. to hold it grieuaus or molestfull to haue lost 
thy sight. 1675 Woouhead, etc. Paraphr. St. Paul 1 16 The 
; wicked also shall have a resurrection . . to all manner of 
| molestful passibility. 1891 C. E. Norton Dante's Hell x. 
i 47 That noble fatherland to which perchance I was too 
j molestful 

Hence + Mole'stfully adv. (Minsheu Sp. Diet. 

II. 1599,) 

fMolestie. Ohs.rare—h [a. OF. molestie, ad. 
L. molestia : see Molestioos.] Trouble. 

153* Chaucer's Boeth . ui. pr. ix. (Skeat) 1. 77 He ne geteth 
him nat suffisaunce that power forleteth, and that molestie 
\Cawb. $ Addit. MSS, moleste] prikketh. .and that derke- 
nesse hydeth. 

Mole Stans', vhl. sh. [f. Molest v. + -ing 1 .] 
Tiie action of Molest v. ; f annoyance, injury. 

1523 Cromwell in Merriman Lift 4 Lett . (1902) I. 33 The 
grete molestyng and trowbelyng of all the nacions abowte 
theym. *561 Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (15731 211 b, If 
Christ will come to Judgement, why doth he differre it so 
long, and to so great molestyng of his? 1577 H anmer A nc. 
Sect. Hist. (1585) 394 Againe he fell a molesting of y* No- 
; nations. 

t Molesting, ppl. a. Ohs. rare , [f. Molest v. 

\ + -ins A] Troublesome, interfering. 

*597 A. M, tr. Guitlemean's Fr. Chirnrg. xob/a The 
1 fracture of the bone, with the molestinge and troublesome 
accidentes tlierof. 1604 T. Wright Passions r, iv. 16 If onr 
i heartes. .reiovee in God, then paine is turned into pleasure, 

! and a molesting service into a delightful! obsequie. x8» 

: Galt Provost xl, In nothing, however, did his molesting 

temper cause so much disturbance, as when [etc.], 
f Mole-stious, d, Ohs. [f. L. molestia, (n. of 
; quality f. moleslus troublesome) + -ous.] Trouble- 
some. 

- 1524 Pack in Strype Reel. Mem. (1721) I. App. xi. 20 

Tetliousnes of heats, thirst and hunger with mofestious 
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passage of baggage. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr, 
Chirurg. 34 b/i They weare too intollerahle and motestiouse 
vnto the patient. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxiii. § 14. 
1x4 Here in Britaine, the most vnquiet and molestious Pro- 
uinceofall. 1620 Vi.nner Via Recta ii. 32 If the time be 
very hot, and the thirst molestious, . . foure parts of water 
may be mingled with one of wine. 

Hence f Mole-stiousness, tronblesomeness. 
a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 893 They come upon 
us with some molestiousness and torment. 

f Mole stous, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. molest-us 

troublesome t - 00a.] = Molestious. 

1555 Eden Decades 90 It is a warlyke nation and hath 
byu euer hetherto molestous to theyr hortherers. Ibid. 150 
They seemed to bee molestous to thinhabitantes. 1657 
W. M o Ri ce Cocna quasi Ivoudj Pref. i3 Humors which, .were 
neither discerned, nor were molestous. 

+ Mole stuous, a. Ohs. [erron. f. L. molest-us 
troublesome: after tempestuous , etc.] Trouble- 
some; troublous. 

a 1572 Knox Bk. Common Order (1602) 129 Afflictions 
are mokstuous- led. 1573 molestsome], noysome and hard to 
be borne with. x6xi il unday Briefe Chron. 239 Pompilius 
..appointed his seate in another City . .but finding it too 
moltestuous he transferred the State to another Citty. 1657 
Trait Conint. Job iii. 17 Vexatious persons,., molestuous 
and mischievous. 

Molet, obs. form of Mollet Ohs., Mullet. 
Moletta, Molette, obs. ff. Mulatto, Mullet. 
Molewarp, obs. form of Moulbwarp. 
Moley(mJu-li), a. rare— 1 , [f. Mole shft + -Y.] 
Of the nature of a mole. 

1758 Gqldsm. Hist. Our Own Lang. ii. Wks. (Bohn) IV. 
449, I am far from saying that Parker was a fine, .writer 
of the English language, hut he certainly did it infinite 
service in discouraging . . the moley, creeping style, which,, at 
that time, infected all the ranks both of the laity and clergy. 

Moleyne, Molhah, obs. ff. Mulleik, Mullah. 
Moliable, obs. variant of Molliable. 

Ii Molimen (Wlarmen). PL molimxna (m 0 - 
liunina). Phys. and Path. [L. mclimen effort, 
f. violin to make an effort, undertake, attempt.] 
An effort by which the system endeavours to 
perform any natural function, esp. menstrual vtoli- 
men, the straining to bring about the catamenia. 

1865 T. H. Tanner Pract, Med. fed. 5) 670 The effect of 
the menstrual molimen is felt by the whole system. 1878 A. 
Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 220 She never had had her cata- 
menia nor noticed any molimina. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. 
Dis, Women xvii. (ed. 4) 133 There may he a molimen, or 
no molimen. When there is said to be a molimen or at* 
tempt, the girl expects the flow. 

+ Molrminotis, a. Ohs. [f. L. molimin- 

Molimen + -ous.] 

1. Characterized by great effort or endeavour ; 
laborious. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Meliminous , that hath force, or 
useth endeavor to do any thing ; difficult. 1686 H. More 
Real Prcs.v iii. 62 All which things to repeat here would he 
too moliminous and inconsistent with the Brevity I intend. 
1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat v. 93 If the genius of the 
language, .were well understood, some labord and moli- 
minous attempts to account for it [the flood] might have been 
prevented. 

2. a. Massive, cumbrous, b. Weighty, mo- 
mentous. 

c 1643 Observ. on his Majesty's late An sm, A Expresses xx 
Some way was invented to regulate the motions of the 
peoples moliminous body. 1660 H. More Myst. Gad/, vir. 
t. 281 Some Prophecies are not conditional but absolute, as 
certainly all those are that are of so vast and Moliminous 
Concernment to the World as the appearing of the Messias 
Is. 1684 — Arts™., etc. 176 In this place it was impertinent, 
and too moliminous, nor sutable to the accustomed brevity 
and succinctness of the Apocalyptick style. 

Hence + Moli'xninously adv., laboriously. 

1678 Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 1. il § 19. 82 If this Deity 
must needs go about moliminously to make a world.., what 
Tools and Instruments could he have to work withall? 
Molin, obs. form of Mullein. 

Molinary (mffu-linari), a. rare. [f. late L. 
molindri-us, f. molina mill: see -aky L] Of or 
pertaining to the grinding of corn. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scot . in. 1772, 280 All the molinary 
operations are done at home. 1876 Ruskin pars Clav. VI. 
x6x The ‘ Lead ’, a stream ‘ led’ from the Tay into the town 
for molinary purposes. 

Moline (.molarn), a . and sh. Her. [Prob. repr, 
AF. *molini, f. violin (mod.F. maulin') mill: see 
Mill sbX and -ee.] 

A. adj. Of or resembling the expanded and 
curved extremities of a mill-rind; esp. in cross 
violme, a cross each of the arms of which termi- 
nates in two expanded and curved branches re- 
sembling the extremities of a mill-rind. 

1562 Leigh Armorie 188 b, He beareth ermin a crosse 
moline Or. xfiio Guu.um Heraldry 11. vii. 70 The Field 
is Azure, a Crosse Moline Pierced Losenge-waies. 1688 
R. Holme A nnaury nr. xvi, (Roxb.) 90/1 A cleever with 
a moline _ cuting end. 1761 Bril. Mag. II. 532 Azure, a 
cross moline, argent. 1868 Cussans Her. (1893) 118 There 
| are twelve families of Miller who bear Crosses-Moline. .and 
none who hear Millstones or Mill-rinds. 

ellipt, 1864 Boutell Her., Hist. Pop. vi. 29 The Cross 
Patonce.. expands more widely than the Moline. 

B. sh, 1. = Cross moline , 

1777 Porny Elem, Heraldry Diet., Moline, .is used in 
Heraldry to denote a Cross which tarns round both ways sit 
all the extremities. 1823 Crabs Technol. Diet., Molines. 
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2 . = Mill-kind (Ogilvie 1882). 

Hence t Molined a. rare = Molyne a. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ill. 342/1 Let it be called a Mill 
Rinde molined, because the ends turn like the Cross Moline. 

t Molinet. Obs. Also 8 molionet. [ad. F. 
moulinet , dim. of moulin a mill : see -et.] a. A 
little mill, a small grinding apparatus, b. A stick 
for whipping chocolate. 

1648 Gage West Inti. xvi. 106 The Chocolatte. .is stirred 
in a cup by an instrument called a Molinet, or Molinillo. 
1676 Woki.idge Cyder { 1691) 176 This kernel being ground 
fine by a molinet. 1690 [Evelyn] Mnndus Mnliebris xi A 
Tea and Chocolate Pot, With Molionet and Caudle Cup. 
a 1700 B. E. Die/. Cant. Crow, Molinet , a Chocolate Stick, 
or little Mill. 1728 Bailey, Mollinet, a small Muller to 
grind Colours. 

Molillism 1 (m^’IiniYm). [f. the name of the 
Spanish Jesuit Lnis Molina (1535-1600) + -ISM. 
Cf. F. molinisme .] The doctrine propounded in 
1588 by Molina, that the efficacy of grace depends 
simply on the will which freely accepts it 
1669 Gale True Idea Jansenisme 107 The subversion of 
Molinisme. 

Molinism 2 (mpliniz’rn). [f. the name of 
Miguel de Molinos (1627-96) a Spanish priest.] 
The doctrine of Molinos ; quietism. 

1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5863/1 [Auto da Fe] There were 43 
Criminals brought out of the Prison of the Inquisition on 
this Occasion,.. most of them accused of Molinism or Juda- 
ism. 1868 Bkowning Ring If Bk. vi. 152, I heard., what is 
priest’s-duty — labour to pluck tares And weed the corn of 
Molinism. 

Molmist 1 (mp-linist). [f. Molina + -1ST.] One 
•who holds the doctrine of Molinism; a follower 
of the Jesuit Molina. Also etttrib. 

1655 J. Owen Vind. Evcmg. xxxi. 646 The Molinists and 
Jesuits on the one side, with the Jansenians, or Dayans on 
the other. 1839 Ail Year Round No. 30. 82 The Molinists, 
■were.. analogous to our High-Church party. 

attrib. 1768 Hume Ess. <)- Treat. (1S09) II. 481 The Mo« 
linist party had tried to discredit these miracles. 

Hence f MolinPetie a. 

1669 Gale True Idea Jnnsenisme 54 They publisht this 
Cartel of Defiance to the whole Molinistick Partie. 
ffiolinist 2 (mpdinist). [Formed as Molinism 2 
+ -1st.] A follower of Molinos. 

1868 Browning Ring y Bk. v. 1838. 
t Molinosist. Obs .~ 0 [a, F. molinosiste, i. 
the name Molinos : see prec.] = prec. 

1727-32 Chambers Cyri., Molinosists . . the same with what 
are otherwise called Quietists. 1797 Encycl. Brit. ted. 3) s.v, 

Molionet, erron. form of Molinet. 
tMoli'tion 1 . Obs. [a. F. molition (Rabelais), 
ad. L. molltionem , n. of action f. mbltrl to make 
exertions, to build, construct.] a. An endeavour, 
effort, b. A contrivance, apparatus. 

1397 A. M. tr. Gnillemean's Fr. Chirurg. iv b, This 
treasure house of Engines, Molitiones, and of other Chyrur- 
gieall Instrumentes. 1642 M. Newcomen Crafl C/iurc/is 
Adversaries (1643) 24 You that have bin now these two 
eares wiastling with them, you know what their Molitions 
ave bin. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Svst. j. ii. § 22. 86 In- 
finite Atoms, .after many Convolutions and Evolutions, Mo- 
litions and Essays, .chanced. .to settle into this form and 
system of things. 

t Moli tion 2 . Obs. rare ~ °. [a. med.L. mo- 
Uiion-em, n. of action fromL- motive to grind: see 
-ITION.] The action of grinding. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Molitions , grindings, 
t Moliture. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. med.L, moli- 
tiira , f. L. motive to grind : see -ture.] = Multure. 

1636 Bramiiall Replic. Bp. Chalcedon v. 204 This claim 
of universall power and authority doth bring more moliture 
to their mill. 

Molkasin, obs. form of Moccasin. 

Moll (mpl), sb. Also 6-7 Mall. [A familiar 
diminutive of Mary . Cf. Molly,] 

1 . A female personal name. Moll Cut-purse, the 
nickname of a notorious female of the first half of 
the 1 7 ill c., introduced by Middleton and Dekker 
into their Roaring Girl and by Field into his 
Amends for Ladies. f Moll Thomson's mark 
(slang): see quot. 1785. 

1367 Wager Marie Magdalene 1x94 (Carpenter) Consci- 
ence? how doth thy conscience, little Mall ? x6ix Middleton 
& Dekker (. title ) The Roaring Girie. Or Moll Cut- Purse. 
As it hath lately beene Acted on the Fortune-stage by the 
Prince his Players. Ibid., Dramatis Personae... Mol the 
Roaring Girie. 1662 Womans Champion (title-p.) A true 
Relation of the mad Pranks, .and most unheard of Strata- 
gems of Mrs. Mary Frith, commonly called Mall Cutpurse 
*663 Butler Hud. 1, ii. 368 A bald Virago, stout and tall, 
As Joan of France, or English Mall. 1711 Dudgell Sped. 
No. 67 r 9 At last an impuden t young Dog bid the Fidlers 
play a Dance called Mol Patley. 1783 Grose Did. Vulg. 
T. } Moll Thompson's Mark , M. T. l.e. empty ; take away 
this bottle, it has Moll Thompson’s mark upon it. 
b. Moll Blood , the gallows. 

x8r8 Scott Hr l, Midi, xx, Three words of your mouth 
■would give the girl the chance to nick Moll Blood. 

e. In names of animals and plants, as moll- 
blob = Marsh-marigold ; moll-bexm (-heron, 
-yern), the heron, Ardea cinerea ; moll-washer, 
the pied wagtail. Molacilla lugtibris. 

1847-78 H ALLIWEI.L, Moll-washer , the water-wagtail. 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2191 Herons are not only very commonly 
called ‘ cranes ‘ . .hut also ‘moll-herons’, or rather ‘moll- 


yerns’. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Moll-blobs, 
or Molly-blobs. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate iv. 78 ‘A moll 
ern flod away.’ 

2 . A prostitute. Also, the unmarried female com- 
panion of a professional thief or vagrant. 

1604 Middleton Father Hubbard's T. Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 78 None of these common Molls neither, but discon- 
tented and unfortunate gentlewomen. 1783 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. T., Mali, a whore. 1819 T. Thompson in Collect. 
Songs Newcastle Dial. 10 When the Malls began their reels. 
X8Z3 * J. Bee ’ Diet. Turf, Molls are the female companions 
of low thieves, at bed, board, and business. 1877 Five. Mrs. 
Penal Serv. iii. 242 Once, when he was speaking of* his old 
woman ’ for the time being, I asked if she was a ‘ crooked ’ 
one too. * Oh, yes he replied ; ‘ I never had nothin’ to do 
with any “ moll ” who couldn’t cut her own grass.’ 

1 3 . ? A ramrod (sense uncertain; peril, a distinct 
word). Obs. 

1396 Ace,. Winsford in Proc. Somerset Archsol. Soc. 1900, 
194 One muskett with his flaxe, twich boxe, moll, and rest. 
Hence Moll v. (see quot.). 

1851 Mayhrw Lend. Labour I. 310/2 * There is a great 
many furnished cribs, let to needys (nightly lodgers) that 
are moiled up ’ (that is to say, associated with women in the 
sleeping-rooms). 

t XtXolI, a. Obs. rare. Forms : 5 mole, 6-7 
molle, 7 moll. [a. OF. mol (mod.F. mou, mol, 
fern, molle) L. moll-em soft.] 

1 . Soft. 

1474 Caxton CItesse in. v. G viij. Hit happefh ofte tymes 
that the nature of them that hen softe and mole taketh soner 
Impressyon than the nature of men that be rude & stronge. 

2 . Mus. In B moll , b moll — flat. (Also Bemol.) 
1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 5 Phi. What is b mofiel Ma. 

It is a propertie of singing, wherein ft must alwaies be song 
in b fa b mi, and is when the vt is in F fa vt. a 1600 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 14 Sing slio tua notis, the 
one is out of tone, As B acre lau and B moll far abone. 1667 
C. Simpson Compe/td. Pract. Mus. 113 B Molle was when 
they sungyh in B. 

Moll, obs. f. Mole and sb. 2 , Mould, Mull. 
Molla, variant of Mullah. 

Mollag (rnp-lag). Manx dial. [Manx.] ‘A 
dog’s skin blown up as a bladder, and used to 
float the herring-nets’ (Kelly Manx Diet. 1866). 
As empty as a mollag, quite empty ; as full as a 
mo Hag, dead drunk. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 132 One Balk or long 
line for cod-fishing,.. with ‘mollag 'or buoy. x8g4 Hall 
Caine Manxman 151 Your head’s as empty as a mollag. 

Mollali, variant of Mullah. 

MoTlaild. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 3 mollond, 
4-6 molmd. [f. mol, southern ME. form of Mail 
sb.' 1 + Land.] Land for which rent was paid in 
commutation of servile customs. 

The explanation in quot. 1607 is erroneous; the term 
apparently continued to be traditionally applied to certain 
lands, but its import was matter of conjecture. 

izgo Reg. Bury St. Edmunds in Vinogradoff Villainage 
(1892) 183 Omnes tenentes de mollond solebant esse custu- 
marii. ? a 1300 Reg. Eye Priory ibid. 184 Si tota terra fuerit 
mollond primogemtus debet earn retinere. [1399 in Essex 
Rev. July (1904) 131 John Pyg was admitted to tenure 
of four acres of molond.] 1303 Will ofGyrden (Somerset 
Ho.), v. acres molland. 1507 Ibid., Molland Werkland 
Freeland Worland. [1563 in Essex Rev. July (1904) 131 
Richard and Clemence Everard . . held Sayer’s moiond, 
a quarter of molond belonging to it.] 1607 Norden Sum. 
Dial. iv. 183 Molland is lip-land, or high ground, and the 
contrary is Feixland, low ground. 

+ MoTlart. Obs. [F. ( poire de) mollart, f. 
mol, molle soft + -art : see -ahd.] A kind of pear. 

1600 Surfi.et Country Farm m. xlix. 537 Delicate peares, 
such as are . . the reset, hasting, rimolt, mollart, greening 
[orig. de renoult, de mollart, de verde/et j. 

Mollasse, variant cf M olasse. 

Mollat, variant of Moi.let Obs. 

Moll-bu zzer. 'Thieves' slang, [f. Moll sb. 
+ Buzzk.11.] So Moll-buzziu.g' vbl. sb. (see quots.). 

1839 Matsell Voc. (Farmer), s.v. Moll, . . Moll-buzzer, a 
thief that devotes himself to picking the pockets of women. 
1904 Speaker xx June 256/2 He made a lot of money by 
moll-buzzing ’ or picking women’s pockets in the streets. 

Moll-caudle, -coddle, var. ff. Molly-coddle. 
1 ’ Molle. Obs. [a. Sp. r nolle , a. Quichua mulli ; 
cf. F. molle ‘ an Indian tree ’ (Cotgr.).] The 
Peruvian mastic-tree, Schinus molle , native of 
tropical America. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxx. 292 
Molle is a tree of many vermes, which casleth foorth small 
boughes, whereof the Indians make wine. 1S40 Parkinson 
Theat. JBot. 1524 Lentisci Pecnaui [? read Peruani] similis 
Malle dicta. The Indians Molle. 1733 Chambers Cycl, 
Sapp. App. s.v., Indian Mastic, the name by which the 
.Molle, or Peruvian Lentisk is sometimes called. 

Molle, Mollee, obs. ff. Mole, Mull, Mallee*. 
Mollefye, obs. form of Mollify. 

Molleinoke, obs. form of Mallemuck. 

1833 Sir J. Ross Narr. wd Voy. iii. 38 There were some 
shearwaters and raollemokes about the ship. 

Mollen, obs. form of Mullein. 

Mollescent (mple’sent). Med. [ad. L. molle- 
scent-cm, pr. pple. of mollescere, f. mollis soft : see 
-esoent,] Tending to become soft. Hence Mol- 
le'scence, tendency towards softness; = Molli- 
T 1 ES b. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. fed. 4) III. 26 The brain, .has 
been found in a mollescent or pulpy state. Ibid. 240 There 


is always to the touch a mollescence in their structure. 1833 
Dunguson Med. Lex. (ed. 12), Mollescence, Mollities. 
Mollestuous, variant of Molestious. 
JMo'llet, Sc. Obs. Also 6 molet, mol(l)at. 
[a. OF. mo/ete spur-rowel, also an ornamental 
stud imitating this : see Mullet. Cf. Molan.] 
(/Originally, a boss or stud on a bridle-bit. Hence:) 

A studded or toothed bit for a horse ; also mollet bit . 
Also rnollet-bridle, a bridle having a bit of this 
kind (rendering L .frenum lupatum). 

1503 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. (1900I II. 206 Item, for ane 
molat bridill and ane tee, xij s. Ibid. 396 And for mollat 
bit, small bittis [etc.]. 1505 ibid. (1901) III, 135 Item, for 

ane gret mollet bit to the King, xiiij s. 1308 Dunbar, Tua 
Mariit IVemen 349 Thar myght na molet [z t.r. mollat] mak 
me moyj na bald my mouth in. 1513 Douglas Aineis vit. v. 
196 Thair harnyssing of gold rycht deyrly dyebt, Thai range 
the goldin mollettis Uurneist brycht. 1336 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) II. 269 Makbeth. .said, ‘This man wil not obey 
my chargis, quhill he he riddin with ane mollet bridil ; noch- 
theles I sail gar him draw like ane avir in ane cart 

+ Mo-llet, v. Obs. ? nonce-ivd. [f. prec.] inir. 
To ride. 

1529 Lyndesay Cornplayut 333 Bot, gene thay can play at 
the cairtis, And mollet moyhe on ane Mule, Thocht thay 
had neuer sene the scule, ^it..WylI he maid sic ane spiu- 
tuall man. [Cf. quot. 1308 under prec. sb.] 

Mollet, obs. form of Mullet. 

Mollet Oil (mpdetpn). [f. F. molleton f. mollet, 
dim. of mol {mou), molle soft.] = Swanskin. 

1838 Si.mmonds Did. Trade, Moiieton (French) swanskin ; 
a kind of blanket or flannel. 1896 A llbutt's Syst. Med. I. 
744 Some close, soft material (‘ molleton ’ is suitable). 

b. The rags of closely woven white flannels 
{Eng. Dial. Did. 1903). 

Mollewell, variant of Mulvel. 

Molley, variant of Mallee 1 ; obs. f. Molly 1 . 

1832 Life in Bombay 23 There must be from one to six Mot- 
leys, or gardeners. 

t MoTliable, a. Obs, [Badly f. L. motiirc to 
soften + -able.] Capable of being softened. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 85/2 Bar, a compounded 
Rosin, or Rosin made molliable. ibid. 1x9/3 Gums. .Liquid 
or more moliable, as Liquidambra [etc.]. _ 1766 CompL 

Farmer s.v. Stone , a hard solid body, neither molliable, 
fusible by fire, nor soluble in water. 

t Mo lliate, V. Obs. rare — 1 . [Formed as 

prec. + -ate ’A] trans. To make soft or easy. 

1702 Poet {Ovid) Bantered (ed. 2) 23 Soon will she mol- 
liate your way, Charm’d with the Magick of a Fee. 

tMo llicine, a. Obs.— 0 [ad. mod.L. molli- 
cinus (in mollicinum emplastrum soothing plaster, 
Phillips, ed. Kersey, 1706), inferred from late L. 
moUicma a kind of soft garment.] Mollifying. 
1836 Maynf. Expos. Lex. s. v. Mollicinas. 

+ Mollicinous, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ous.] 
Softening, mollifying {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S91). 
Mollie : see Mallee 1 and Molly. 

Mollieut (m^-li,ent), a. and sb. [£ L. mol- 
lient-em, pr. pple. of molllre to soften, f. molli-s 
soft: see -ent.] a. adj. Softening, rare— 0 . J b. 
sb. Med. A softening application. Obs. 

16x2 Enchiridion Med, 92, I apply mollients and resolu- 
tiues. 1721 Bailey, Mo IP. cut, softening, mollifying. 1736 
Ainsworth Lat. Did., Mollient, mollicns , delinieus. 
Hence Mo'lliently adv., soothingly, assuagingly. 
1847 in Webster ; and in later Diets, 
f mollifa’Ction. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Molltbt 
v. : see -faction.] = Mollification. 

1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 460 There Is a con- 
siderable difference in explaining upon the same principle 
the mollifaction of the diseased area. 

Mollifiable (m^-lilbiiab’l), a. [f. Mollify v. 
+ -able.] Capable of being mollified. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 14. 488 The King., 
perceiuing Beckets stiffenesse. .to be no way mollifiable by 
whatsoeuer his old fauours [etc.]. 1755 in Johnson, in 

mod. Diets. 

Mollification (mplifik^Jnn). [a. OF. molli- 
Jicacion (F. mollification), ad. L. mollification-em 
f. mollificare : see Mollify v. and -ation.] The 
action of the verb Mollify ; an appeasing, ap- 
peasement, pacification. Also, f something that 
softens (a substance) or mitigates the harshness of 
(an action or quality) ; J a softening expression, a 
qualifying clause. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom, Prol. ff T. 301 Yet forgat I to 
maken rehersaille Of watres corosif and of iymaille And of 
bodies moilificacion. 1541 R. Copland Guydotis Form. 
Sjb, The dylygent workman .. ought to wyt to whicbe 
xesolucyon is due, and to which mollyfycacyon. 1362 
Bulleyn Bulwark, Dial. Soarnrs y Chin. 13 You muste use 
mollifications, and softenyng medicenes. 1390 Barrough 
Melh. Physickn. xi. (1596) 91 If it [rc. matter] creepe into 
the belly, you must minister most of all mollifications. 
a 1619 Fotiierby Alheam. 11. viii. § 5 (1622) 290 B'here is a 
mollification vsed, to reduce the.. Deification, within the 
compasse of this sense. x 6*5 Donne Serm. Ixvfii. (1640) 
691 Damuabitur (no modification, no mollification, no going 
lease) He shall be damned. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 
IV. 226 A Truth, which may be represented nakedly as it 
is, or with some tenderness and mollification. 17x6 M. 
Davies A then. Brit. II. 184 In return of all his reciprocal 
Molifications and Meliorations of some uncouth Points. 
t88r Daily News 7 Feb n We close the book with some 
feeling of mollification toward its. faults. *886 G. Allen 
Maimie's Sake xvii. With some foint show of mollification 
in his softened tone. 
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t Mollificative, a. and sb. Obs. Also 5 
molyficafcyife, mollificatif(e, 6 molifioative. [a. 
F. mollificatif, -ive, ad. med.L. *mollificativ-us, 
i. mollificdre to Mollify.] a. adj. That causes 
mollification or softening, b. sb. A medicine or 
application that softens. 

£ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 47 pe chapitle of medicyns 
mollificatyues [v.r. molyficatyffes]. Ibid. 211 pis is a rnolli- 
ficatif |>at rasis made. 1590 Barrough Metk. Physick vn. 
iv. (1596) 388 If you will make a clyster mollificatiue lacking 
the things aforesayd, doe thus. Ibid. , Then make a clyster 
partly of mollificatiuesSt partly of expulsiues. 1612 Woodaia 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 32 This unguent is.. of tempera- 
ment cold. .mollificative, and attractive. 1636-74 in Blount 
Glossogr 1773 in Ash. 

Mollified (m^lifaid), ppl. a. [f. Mollify v. 
+ -ed h] In senses of the vb. : f .Softened, 
rendered soft or supple {oh .) ; f rendered less 
severe; mitigated ( obs .); appeased, conciliated. 

1696 A. M. tr. Guillentectu' s Chirurg. 37/1 The fleshe and 
all the other mollifyed parts of the ioyncte. 1682 Dryden 
Rejig. Laid Pref„ Wks. (Globe) 187 Those texts may re- 
ceive a kinder and more mollified interpretation. 1764 
Harmer Observ.xn. i. 35 [When] the sacred writer . . says 
/Egypt has no rain he must be understood in the same mol- 
lified sense that Maillet, or rather the Abbot Muscrier, puts 
upon Pliny. 1849 Thackeray Pcndennis I. xxix. 284 ‘ Boys 
will be boys the mollified uncle thought to himself, i860 
Holland Miss Gilbert x, 1 We are disappointed here again, 
Fanny said the doctor with a mollified tone. 

Hence MoTlifledly ado. 

1626 VV. Fenner Hidden Manna (1632) 72 The bloud of 
Christ is of a sufficient value to redeeme them all a toto : 
Secondly, mollifiedly, <i tanto. 

Molllfier (m^'lif.3i,oi). [f. next + -er 1 ; cf. F. 
mollifieur (Cotgr.).] One who or something which 
mollifies. 

1392 in Misc, Hist, ff Philol. (1703) 169 The Lord Trea- 
surer. .ever secretly feigned himself to be a Moderator and 
Modifier of the .Catholicks Afflictions. 1610 Markham 
Masterp. 11. clxxiiL 485 Branckvrsin is a wonderfull great 
modifier. 1710 T. Fuller Pharrn. Extemp. 317 Vinegar., 
is itself a prime Corrector and Moilifyer. 

Mollify (mplifsi), v. Also 5-8 molify, 5-6 
mol(l)yfy(e, -efy(e. [ad. F. mollifier , ad. L. 
mollificdre , f. molli-s soft + -ficdre : see -fy.] 

1 . trans. To render soft orsupple; to make tender; 
to reduce the hardness of. Also absol. Now rare. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 8399 Han a leche. .Thysynwes 
harde to mollefye With oynementys, to make hem plye. 
Ibid. 10982 Dyamaunt, I trowe, ys noon, Nor noon other 
maner ston So indurat, to mollefye, As he. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv. 59 The erth . . was alle made fatte and molyfyed 
wyth the blode of the bestes that were there Immolated. 
1555 Eden Decades 220 These skynnes being made verye 
harde, they hunge them, .in the sea. .to mollifie them. 1610 
Markham Master!, it, clxxiii. 493 Manna is of equall 
temper hote and dry; it openeth, it mollifieth, and incar- 
nateth. 1638 Wilkins Hew World xiv. (1707) 119 Metals 
are not rarify’d by melting, but mollify'd. 1707 Curios, in 
Hush. 4- Gard . 300 One of the. .Plants is that which so 
mollifies the Bones, that.. we cannot stand upon our Legs, 
1832 W. Irving Tales Alhambra , Moor's Legacy (1873) 161 
Pedrido Pedrugo put a basin of hot water under his chin, 
and began to mollify his beard with, his fingers. 
fig. 1624 Donne Devotions 306 Thou rainest vpon vs and 
yet doest not alwayes mollifie all our hardnes, 

t b. To mollify the fist (? nonce-use) ; a jocular 
substitution for ‘to grease the palm’. 

1698 Fryer Ace. E. India y P. 98 Making the Merchant 
dance attendance till a right understanding be created be- 
twixt the Shawbunder and them, which commonly follows 
when the Fist is mollified. 

+ e .To mollify the belly ; to relax the bowels. Oh. 
1333 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1339) 21 Quynces . . taken after 
meate.. mollifieth the bealy. 1631 Widdowes Hat.' Philos. 
43 1 1 mollifieth the belly, and cureth hardnesse of the backe 
and belly. 

t d. intr. To become soft or tender. Oh. 

1328 Paynel Salerno's Regirn, 0 ij b, Tyll tyme the meate 
of them moIlifie { and waxe tender. 

2 . trans. To soften in temper or disposition ; 
to allay the anger or indignation of; to render 
less obdurate ; to calm, pacify, or appease. From 
the 15th to the 17 th c. very common in the phrase 
+ to mollify (ones) heart. Oh. 

C1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2638 Lat vs mollifie Our 
hertes stoute to his genterie. 1360 Dads tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 408 b, Ambassadours, which® might mollifie their 
myndes and perswada them to peace. 1667 Dryden & Dk. 
Newcastle Sir M. Mar.all in. (middle), I must mollify him 
with money. <11715 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 213 Even 
the Presbyterians were much mollified . . by his mild and 
heavenly course of life. 1734 Hume Hist. Gt. Brit. I. Ckas. I, 
v. 271 To mollify, by these indulgences, the rage of his most 
furious persecutors. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvii, * Oh, 
as you please*, said the young man, a trifle mollified. 

t b. intr. To become softened in temper or 
disposition ; to grow more kindly or genial ; to 
relax one’s severity, to become less angry or 
obdurate, to relent. Obs. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 246 Shall make the 
most harde hcrted persons that Is, to moliify & melte. £1533 
Tindale Ahsw. More Wks. (1573) 330/a The hart here be- 
ginneth to mollifie and waxe soft, a 1386 Sidney Arcadia 
iv. (1598) 413 Philinax feeling his hart more & more molli- 
fying vnto her, renewed [elcj. 1694 Drydfn Live Trium- 
phant v. i, She has a delicious tongue of her own, and I 
begin to mollify. 1741 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 23 Nov,, 
He, .owned his father had mollified, but hoped she would 
excuse him, 1823 Examiner 268/a The father mollifies and 
is reconciled to the marriage. 


f 3 . To enervate, enfeeble. _ Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 42 This man onely hath moly- 
fyed my wyttes, and perturbed the corage of myn opynyon 
firste. 1377 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) r6s Whose mind 
is so well ordered, .that these wanton dauncings,. woulde 
not corrupt, ouercome, and vtterlye moiifie? 

+ 4 . To abate the violence or intensity of 
(passions; also heat, cold, tempests, etc.); to 
relieve (care). Obs. 

C1495 Epitaffc, etc. in Skelton’s Wks. (1843) II. 390 To 
mollyfy oure monys. 1542-3 Biunklow Lament to Their 
absence shulde not quenche nor mollifye your loue towavdes 
your brethren. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. it. (1586) 
85 The extreeme heate of the sunne, is somthing mollified 
with the cold blastes of the winde. 161a Drayton Poly-olb. 
xii. 186 Refresh you in my bathes, and mollifie your care 
With comfortable wines and meats. 1633 Ld. Vaux tr. Go- 
dean's St. Paul 238 His great courage could not be molli- 
fied. <11833 R. Watson in Spurgeon Treas.Dau. Ps. cxiiL 
7 What sources of comfort does it [sc. Christianity] open to 
mollify the troubles of life 1 

5 . To lessen the harshness or severity of (ex- 
pressions, laws, etc.); abate the rigour of (demands); 
also, to represent in favourable terms, to euphemize. 
Now rare. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. (1812) I, ccccxxiv. 741 The erle 
of Flaunders . . molefyed the mater as moche as he might. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. Argt., He molli- 
fieth the sharpenes vsed in his former epistle. <11674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. viii. § 203 They would, by yielding 
to some things when they refused others, sooner prevail with 
the Houses to mollify their demands. 1681 Dryden Sp. 
Friar v. il 73 Now mince the Sin, And mollifie Damnation 
with a Phrase. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia xiii, He had 
not mollified the term of Savage. 1798 Jefferson Writ. 
(1839) IV. 249 Our alien bill struggles hard for a passage. 
It has been considerably mollified. 1880 Expositor XI. 469 
The Apostle, .could easily and euphoniously have modified 
and mollified his expression. 

1 6. To impart a tender beauty to. Obs. or 
nonce-use. 

c 1750 Shenstone Rsiin' d Abbey 20 The vocal flute.. 
Crowns his delight and mollifies the scene. 

Mollifying (mp-lifsijii)), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-ing l.] The action of the verb Mollify. 

£1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1040 Molifiyng of 
angre. a 1340 Barnes Wks. (1573) 274/1 Duns saith, that 
there is a mollifieng, that precedeth grace, which heecalleth 
attrition. 1S43 Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xiv. 55 They [re. 
scars] require greater mollifying. 

Mollifying (m^lifoipr)) , ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-iNO a .] That mollifies (in senses of the vb.). 

1390 Barrough Metk. Physick in. xxxvii. (1596) 163 It 

S ' eth greatly to diseend into a bath made of mollifying 
. 1611 Bible Wisd. xvi. 12 It was neither herbe, nor 
mollifying plaister that restored them to health. 1622 T. 
Scott Betg. Pismire 31 The Nobilitie lme idlely, acquainting 
themselues with all effeminate fashions, and mollifying 
pleasures. 1713 M. Henry M eekness 4- Quietness of Spirit 
(1822) 163 Could any thought be more mollifying than that ? 
a 1797 II. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. ii. 41 The 
face of Lord Kildare, one of the mollifying demagogues, 
was blackened on sign-posts. 1906 Outtooky\ Mar. 403/2 
We should not embrace the mollifying delusion of security 
in private or in national life. 

Molligttt (m^ligzrt). U.S. dial. The angler, 
Lophius piscatorius. 

1884 G. B. Goode, etc. Hat. Hist, Aquatic Auitn. 173 
The Goose Fish or Monk Fish Lophiuspiscatorius. ..The 
names of the fish are many ;. . In Eastern Connecticut [it is 
called] ‘Molligut*. 

Mollimock, variant of Mallemuck. 

183a Gooduidge Voy. South Seas 20 Various birds.. such 
as the Albatross, Neliys, Peeos, Mollimocks [etc,]. 
Mollin., obs. form of Mullein. 

Molline (merlin). Med. Also -in. [A trade 
name; ?f. L, moll-is soft + -ink.] A yellowish- 
white saponaceous preparation used as a base for 
ointments in the treatment of skin diseases. 

_ 1889 Lancet 6 Apr. 698/1 A saponaceous preparation which 
is known under the name of ' molline*. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex.. 
Mollin. f ’ , " 

Mollinet, obs. variant of Molinet. 
Mollipilose (m^lipsi’ltms), a. [f. L. mollis 
soft: see PiLOSE.] Having soft pilage or plumage 
{Cent. Did. 1890), Hence Mollipilo'sity {Ibid.). 
Mollipuff, variant of Mullipuff. 

Mollisher (m*rlijW). slang-. A woman. 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Mollisher , a woman. 1831 
Mayhew Lend. Labour 1 , 424 One old mollesher (woman)., 
brought out 8 lbs. of white rags, 

Mollitie,. variant of Mollity. 
llMolliti.es (m^lrjiifz). Also 7 mollicies. 
[L, mollities, f. molli-s soft,] f a. fig. Effemi- 
nacy {obs.). 1 ). Med. Softening, softness. Molli- 
fies cerebri , softening of the brain {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1891V; mollities ossium, softening of the bones. 

1604 Tas. I Counterbl. (Arb.) no Mollicies and delicacie 
were thewracke and ouerthrow. .of the Romane Empire. 
*835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I, 437/1 The phenomena of mol- 
lities., and., other morbid actions, 1876 Bristqwe Th. <4 
Pract. Med. (1878) 923 Mollities ossium is characterised 
anatomically by progressive softening of the bones. 

t Mollx'tion.. Oh. rare- 1 -, [ad. L. *mollt- 
tion-em , f. mollire to soften : see -ion.] Softening. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 75 Mollition is the begin- 
ning of Liquation., 

Mollixious (mpli-Jss), a. rare. [f. L. molliti-es 
softness + -<>us.] Luxurious, sensuous. 

1646 Quarles Barnabas <$• B. (1651) 79 Can lusty diet. 


and mollicious rest bring forth no other fruits, but faint de. 
sires, rigid thoughts, and Phlegmatick conceits? 1840 
Browning Sordello m. 129 Mollitious alcoves gilt Superb 
as Byzant-domes the devils built. 

t MoTlituda. Obs. [ad. L. mollitudo, f. molli-s 
soft : see -tube,] Softness, effeminacy. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Mollitude, softness, niceness, ten- 
derness, effeminateness, wantonness. 1767 A. Campbell 
Lexiph. 11 A perennial mollitude of manners. In mod. 
Diets. 

t Mobility. Oh. In 7 mollitie. [ad. L. 
mollilie-s softness : see Mollities.] Gentleness. 

1633 Marrow of Complements 2 If that tenderness and 
mollitie inherent and predominant in your soft sex sway 
its scepter in you. 

Mollotto, obs. form of Mulatto. 

Mollusc, mollusk (mpritfsk). Nat. Ilist. 
Also 9 mollusque. [ad. F. mollusque, ad. mod. 
L. Mollusca.] An animal belonging to the 
Mollusca. 

1783 Barbut Genera Vermium p. xvii, Ascidia. The 
Bladder Shaped Mollusque. Holothuria The Tentacu- 
lated Mollusque. Medusa. The Snake-lock Mollusque. 
1808 Home in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 286 All the mollusques 
which creep on their bellies. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 321/2 
Terrestrial and fluviatile Mollusks. 1867 F. Vrmscis Angling 

vii. (1880) 259 These molluscs took well to the lake. 1898 
R. Munro Preh. Scot. 81 This mollusc is now extinct In 
the Clyde. 

Mollusca (m^lzrska), sb. pi. Zool. [mod.L. 
mollusca (Jonston 1650), neut. pi. of L. mol- 
luscus (occurring in mollusca nux, a soft kind of 
nut), also ellipt. as sb., and molluscum neut, used 
subst. as the name of a kind of fungus,] a. 
Applied by Linnaeus in 1758 to a heterogeneous 
group of invertebrates, forming the second order 
of his class Vermes, and comprising the Echino- 
derms, Hydroids, Annelids, and naked Mollusca. 
To these the shell-bearing Mollusca were added 
by later naturalists. t>. In present use (mainly 
following the classification proposed by Cuvier in 
1788-1S00), a phylum or sub-kingdom of animals, 
comprising the four classes Gastropoda (limpets, 
snails, etc.), Scaphopoda (tooth-shells), Cephalo- 
poda (cuttlefish, etc.), and Lamellibranchia 
(oyster, mussel, etc.) ; the classes Cirrhopoda, 
Tunicata, and Brachiopoda, included by Cuvier 
among the Mollusca, are now placed elsewhere, 
and the Polyzoa have since Cuvier’s time been 
added to the phylum and again removed. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 204/1 Mollusca, in the 
Linnasan system, is the denomination of the second genus 
of vermes or worms. These are simple naked animals, not 
included in a shell, but furnished with limbs. 1806 Turton 
tr. Linn. Syst. Nat. IV. 3 Class VI. Worms. ..They are 
divided into five Orders. I. Intestina.. .II. Mollusca. Are 
naked, furnished with tentacula or arms, for the most part 
inhabitants of_ the sea; and [etc.]. 1828 Fleming Brit. 

Anint. 224 It is my intention to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the species [of Radiata] . . immediately after the 
enumeration of the Mollusca. 1896 Kirkaldy & Pollard 
tr. Boas' Text-bk. Zool. 289 note, In many Mollusca . .certain 
parts of the epithelial covering of the pericardium are glan- 
dular. 

Molluscan (m^l»*skan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
prec. + -an,] a. adj. Of, pertaining to, or having 
the characters of the Mollusca. b. sb. One of the 
Mollusca ; a mollusc. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1833 Kirby Hob. <$• Inst. Anint . I. 

viii, 236 The Cirripedes. .seem to have little to do with the 
bivalve Molluscans. Ibid. 25s The superiority of the Insect 
over the Molluscan tribes. 1883 Gd. Words Aug. 531/2 The 
molluscan population of our British shores. 

Molluscigercus (m^lpsi-dgeras), a. Also 
molluskigerous. [f. Mollusc + -gekous.] Bear- 
ing or producing molluscs. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 513 In some few of 
the Synaptas.. elongated tubular molluskigerous sacs are 
found attached, .to one of the intestinal vessels, 
MolluSCOid (m^l»‘skoid), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. +• -oid.J A. adj. 

1 . Zool. a. Belonging to or resembling the 
Mollusca ; b. Of or belonging to the Molluscoidea. 

1853 Eng. Cycl., Nat. Hist. III. 858 The Molluscoid sub- 
division of the neural forms. 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geot. 1. 
(1879) 2 9® Their affinities [/. e. those of the Polyzoa] are 
probably molluscoidi 

2 . Path. Of the nature of molluscum. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 926 Molluscoid acne. 

B , sb. 

1 . One of the Molluscoidea. 

1855 W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat, Hlst. X. 416 The Bryozoa 
and the Tunicata. .have been formed into a separate sub- 
division, the Molluscoids. 1879 Vekrill in Bull, U.S. Nat. 
Mus. No. 15. 147 Molluscoids. 

2 . = Molluscum i {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). 
Molluscoidal (m^lzLkoi-clal), a. [f. Mol- 
luscoid + -ax.] Molluscoid a. 

1872 Darwin Grig, Spec. xi. (ed. 6) 309 At _ an ancient 
epoch the highest and lowest molluscoidal animals [ed. 3 
(1869) it. 4x2 molluscs],. swarmed in numbers. 

So Molluscoi’dan a. {Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Molluscoidea (mpluskoi'dfia). Zool. Also 
-oida. [mod.L. (Milne- Edwards 1844), f. Mol- 
lusc-a : see -old.] A division of invertebrates 
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comprising the Polyzoa and the Brachiopoda, and 
formerly also the Tunicata. 

*835 Engl. Cycl., Nat. Hist. III. 858 Milne-Edwards has 
proposed a division of the Mollusca into the Plollusca pro- 
per, and the Molluscoida (PI oUitscoid.es ) , including under 
the latter class those Polype-like forms, the Polyzoa. and the 
Ascidioida. 1869 Huxley Introd. Classif. Anim. iv. 82 
The Ascidioida,. Brachiopoda and Polyzoa . . may be con- 
veniently denominated Molluscoida. 1873 N icholson Man. 
Zool. (ed. 4) 330 Distribution of Molluscoida in Time. 

Mollttscoideam. (m^Lyskoi'd/ian), a. and sb. 
[f. Molluscoidea : see -an.] = Molluscoid a. 

and sb. {Cent. Did. 1890). 

MolltlSCOUS (.mplp'skos), a. [f. L. mollusc-us 
(see Mollusca, Molluscum) + -ous.] 

1. Of or belonging to the Mollusca. 

1813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. 179 Moluscous animals of a 
particular species. 1816 Bingley. Usejul Know!. III. 13 
Molluscous Worms are simple animals, without shell, and 
furnished with limbs, as the cuttle fish, medusae, star-fish, 
and sea-urchins. 1840 Chamb. JrnL No. 438. 174/3 The 
snail belongs to the Molluscous division of the animal king- 
dom. 1886 Genii. Mag. Apr. 407 Now that oysters are so 
dear . . we should look around for some molluscous substitute. 

2. fig. esp. in the sense of ‘flabby’, ‘ invertebrate 
1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again xxix, Reclining in mol- 
luscous languor upon a mother-of-pearl reading-lounge, she 
seemed [etc.]. 1884 Chr. World 28 Aug. 648/4 The mol- 
luscous might of China. 1886 Manck. Exam. 9 Nov. 5/2 We 
may regard him as a fair type of Toryism, in its present 
molluscous condition. 

3 . Path. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
naoliuscum. 

1885-8 Fagge & Pyf.-Smith Princ. Pled. (ed. 2) 1. 112 The 
peculiar discoid shape of molluscous growths, 1899 All - 
butt's Syst. Med. VIII. 824 Molluscous tumours. 

Hence MColltrscousaess. 

1870 Content p. Rev. XIV. 408 That ‘moral molluscous- 
ness ’ which my Lord Elcho has had the good fortune to 
make into a proverb. 

II Molluscum (m/flwskftn). [mod.L., neut, of 
L. molluscus : see Mollusca.] 

1 , Path. The designation of a kind of soft tumours. 
1818-20 E. Thompson Cullen’s Nosol. Plethod. (ed. 3) 332 
Molluscum; Small soft wen. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 874 The molluscum tumours. 

1 2. Zool. = Mollusc. Obs. 

183a Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. i. 9 The 
Eolis rttfibranchialis [is] a molluscum new to naturalists. 
Mol Lusk, -sque, variant forms of Mollusc. 
Molly 1 (mp li). Also 8 molley, 8- mollie. 
[f. M ;LL sbP i + -y.] 

1 . (With capital M.) A familiar pet-form of the 
name Mary ; often applied contemptuously to a 
‘lass’, ‘wench’, and occas. to a prostitute. (Cf. 
Moll.) 

1719 D’Urfey Pills I. 5 Town. follies and Cullies, And 
Mullcys and Dolleys, For ever adieu. 1819 Shelley Peter 
Bell yd vi. xxxii, ’Twould make George Colman melancholy 
To have heard him, like a male Molly, Chanting those stupid 
staves. 1890 Gloucester Gloss . 97 The men and girls [at 
a hiring-fair] are called ‘ Johnnies and Mollies’. 

2 . An effeminate man or boy; a milksop. Miss 
Molly, in the same sense (cf. Miss Nancy, Miss 
slip 3 b) ; hence Miss Mollyism. Cf. Molly-coddle. 

1754 W. Whitehead World No. 58 r 1 If he goes to 
school, he will he perpetually teized by the nick-name of 
Miss Molly. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., Molly, a miss 
Molly, an effeminate fellow, a sodomite. x8j 6 1 Quiz ’ Grand 
Plaster 1. 19 In fact, a specimen of folly, A semiver [sic], 
a mere Miss Molly. 1834 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXXV 1 . 8+3 1 1 would be sad . if J ohn Bull were to be emas- 
culated by Miss-Mollyism. 1879 L. B. Walforu Cousins III. 
272 Simon is nota molly, whatever hemaybe. *884 Illustr. 
Land. News r8 Oct. 363/3 When a man makes a ‘ molly ’ of 
himself by describing the work of the housemaid. 1901 
*R. Connor’ Man Jr. Glengarry vii, The Langfords are 
regular Mollies. 

3 . A large basket used for packing fruit, etc. 

1883 Newspaper, Pears, 21. to 4.L per molley ;. .walnuts, 

3r. 6 d. to 4-f. 6 d. per molley. 1885 Standard 11 Sept., In 
numerable ‘mollies’ (big baskets) of plums. 1898 Card. 
Plug, 3 Sept. 581/1 Dutch [pears], 2r. to 2 r. 6 d, per molly. 

4 . Special combinations: Molly cotton-tail 
US. — cotton-tail ; molly-head slang, a ‘soft-head’, 
simpleton; molly-mop, an effeminate man; Molly 
washdish, the pied wagtail, Motacilla lugubris. 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., * Molly Cotton-tail, a rabbit. 
1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. u888) V. 78 Molly Cotton-tail. 
*902 Mnnsey's Mag. XXVI. 492/1 Stephens is in it to pass 
the stuff to the *mollyheads that can’t be got at without 
him, 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xvi, I’ll disrate you,., 
you d — d *molly mop. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 
44 Pied Wagtail (Motacilla lugubris). ..*Molly washdish. 
Hence t Mollyish a, 

1801 Dibdin Frisk, Jack at the Opera iii. If it wasn’t for 
the petticoat gear, With their squeaking, so mollyish, tender, 
and soft, One should scarcely know ma’am from mounseer. 

Molly- 2 , mollie (mp-li). dial. [Alleged to be 
an abbreviated form of Mallemuck.] 

1 , = Fulmab. Cf. Maw (mall). 

1857 F. O. Morris Hist. Eng. Birds VI. 237 Fulmar.. 
Mallemoke. Molly. 1874 A. H. Markham Whaling Cruise 
to Baffin's B. 144 The voracity of the * mollies ’ swarming 
round the ship is perfectly astonishing. *882 Nature XXVI. 
387 Other birds were. .seen, including.. the molly. 

2 . A meeting of ship-captains held on board one 
of several ice-bound ships in company. 

1874 A. H. Markham Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s 3 . 112 
In the evening. .1 got some little insight into the mysteries 
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of a ' mollie though on a small scale. In whaling parlance, 
a ‘ mollie ’ means having a night of it. 1885 Schley & Soley 
Rescue 0/ Greely 183 These interviews are called ‘Mollies’, 
and are announced by a bucket hoisted as a signal at the 
fore-royal masthead.. .Generally speaking, a ‘Mollie’ means 
making a night of it. 

Molly-coddle (mp‘lik^d’1) sb. Also 9 moll 
caudle, -coddle, [f. Molly 1 + Coddle ». 2 j 
a. One who coddles himself or is coddled; one 
who takes excessive care of his health ; an effeminate 
man. Also alt rib. b. dial. — Mollycot. 

1833 Sir C. Napier Colonies 209 A ‘moll caudle’ spirit 
that reigned supreme through all the acts of this govern- 
ment. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis I. xxxii. 310 You have 
been bred up . as a molly-coddle, Pen, and spoilt by the 
women. 1851 — Eng. Hum. v. (1853) 2 57 He couldn’t do 
otherwise than.. hold him up to scorn as a moll-coddle and 
a milksop. 1894 Wilkins & Vivian Green Bay Tree I. 24 
This desperately molly-coddle age. 1895 Times 12 Nov. 
14/2 They .. come .. from well-meaning but molly-coddle 
friends. 1903 Eng. Dial. Diet., Mollycoddle,. 2. A man 
who does household work ; one who interferes with women’s 
business. 

Molly-coddle (mpdikpd’l),^. Alsoqmoddle- 
coddle, moddley-eoddley. [f. prec.] Irons. To 
coddle or cocker up. 

1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, Don’t moddley-eoddley, there’s 
a good fellow. I like anything better than being moddley- 
coddleyed. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy p V. I. 264, I am 
not going to have the child molly-coddled in that way. 1883 
Miss Braddon Gold. Calf III. vii. 227 Look here, mother 
dear: I’m as well as ever I was, and I’m not going to be 
mollicoddled any more. . 1898 Callt.News 21 May 8/3 This 
is very much like appealing to a householder to molly coddle 
a burglar who had invaded his premises rather than bring 
in the police. 

Hence Mo-lly-coddling z >bl. sb. and ppl.a. 

1881 ‘ Rita ’ My Lady Coquette xv, Fresh air is a thou- 
sand times better for her than molly-coddling and medicines. 
1885 Times 2 Jan. 10 A hypersensitive and mollycoddling re- 
gard for our finer feelings. iS^Westm. Gaz. 6 Feb. 10/2 
Moddle-coddling is the curse of missions. 

Mollycot (mpdikpt). dial. [f. Molly 1 + Cor 
$ 3 . 5 ] One who ‘ fusses ’ about domestic concerns ; 
a man wbo performs a woman’s domestic duties. 

1837 Miss Mitford Country Stories (1850) 99 He’s a worse 
mollycot than a woman. ciSfii J. T. Staton Rays fro' 
Loominaty (1867) 63 If ever aw contentedly turn Mollycot, 
there’ll ha to be some very different noshuns oth whole 
duty o man. 

Mollyhawk (mp-lihgk). Corrupt form of molly- 
mazvk. Mallemuck. 

1884 Spurgeon in Sword p Trowel Apr. 167/rhe Molly- 
hawks, and Cape-pigeons.. followed faithfully in our wake. 
1888 Daily Nevus 10 Sept. 2/4 Molly-hawks. 

Molly Maguire (mp‘li|magw3i®u). [A female 
name (see Molly 1 ; Maguire is a common Irish, 
surname) assumed together with the female dis- 
guise : see quot.] A member of a secret society 
formed in Ireland in 1843 for the purpose of resist- 
ing the payment of rent. 

1868 W. S. Trench Realities Irish Life vi. 82 These 
‘ Molly Maguires ’ were generally stout active young men, 
dressed up in women’s clothes... The ‘Molly Maguires* 
became the terror of all our officials. 

b. transf. A similar society formed in the 
mining districts of Pennsylvania for purposes of 
intimidation, but suppressed in 1876. 

1867 Dixon New Amer. II. 299 The judge who tried this 
murderer was elected by the Molly Maguires ; the jurors 
who assisted him were themselves Molly Maguires. 

1 V.I ollymawk, variant of Mallemuck. 
Molmau. Obs. exc. Hist. PI. molmen. 
[late OE. *mdlman, i. nidi Mail sbd + Man. Cf. 
Sc. mail-man . ] A holder of Molland ; one who 
held land for which he paid rent in commutation 
of servile customs, 

1277 Ely Survey in Vinogradoff Villainage 442 De consue- 
tudinariis qui vocantur Molmen. 1291 Inquisition 19 
Ed™.. I (Rec. Office) ibid. 186 Liberi tenentes per cartam. 
Liberi tenentes qui vocantur fresokemen. Sokemanni qui 
vocantur molmen. Custumarii qui vocantur werkmen. 1892 
V inogradoff. V illainage in Engl. 184 The word mal-roen 
or mol-men is commonly used in the feudal period for 
villains who have been released from most of their Services 
by the lord on condition of paying certain rents. 

MolOCll (mou-l^k). [a. L. Moloch (Vulg.), 
Gr. M( 5 \ox, MoAdx (LXX), repr. Heb. 
md'lek . It is believed that the, true form of 
the name (or rather tide) was T|?D Me'lek king 
(cf. the name of the Tyrian god Melcarth, ‘king 
of the city’), but that the Jews after the Captivity 
pronounced it with the vowels of bS'sheih 
shame, in order to mark their horror of idolatry. 

The Bible of 16x1 has the name always as Molech, exc. in 
Amos v. 26, where it has ‘ your Moloch ’, though the Maso- 
retic reading of the Heb. is malMkem * your king ’. The 
earlier Eng. versions spell the name Moloch after the 
Vulgate.] 

1 . The name of a Canaanite idol, to whom 
children were sacrificed as burnt-offerings (Lev. 
xviii. 21); represented by Milton as one of the 
devils. Hence (as appellative, but now always 
with capital M), applied to an object to which 
horrible sacrifices are made. Also attrib. 

The Rabbinical story that children were burnt alive (being 


MOLOSSOID. 

placed in the arms of the image, whence they fell into the 
flames) appears to he unfounded, hut is popularly well- 
known, and has influenced the transferred use. 

X667 Milton P. L. i. 392 Moloch, horrid King besmear’d 
with blood Of human sacrifice, and parents tears. 1704 
Colf.riuge Relig. Mnsings 185 Thee to defend the Moloch 
Priest prefers The prayer of hate. 1799 Sporting Mag. 
XII. 332 The moloch to whom her honour and happiness 
had been sacrificed. 1817 Coleridge Statesm. Plan. App 10 
The Molocks [«r] of human nature. 1838 Civil Eng. p Arch. 
Jrnl. I. 394/2 More lives have been sacrificed to the Moloch 
of high pressure steam, than [etc.]. 1882 Barlow Ultim. 
Pessimism 49 The trouble of rearing new victims for the 
Moloch of culture. 1868 W. Cory Lett. P Jrnls. (1897) 237 
This holocaust, this human incense, this Moloch-squeezing 
of innocents [a hot Sunday in school chapel]. 

2 . The thorn-lizard or thorn-devil, Moloch horri- 
dus , native of Australia, one of the most grotesque 
and hideous of existing reptiles. Also attrib., as 
moloch-lizard (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855). 

[The mod.L. Moloch korridus (Gray 1841) was suggested 
by Milton’s expression : see quot. 1667, sense 1.] 

1845 J. E. Gray Catal. Specim. Lizards Brit. Mus. 263 
The Moloch, Moloch horridus, Gray, Daily News 

22 Dec. 5/4 Australia produces many curiosities . . but few 
are greater oddities in. .appearance than the Moloch lizard. 
Ibid., The Moloch is decidedly the most remarkable of 
recent additions to the Reptile House. 

3 . A Brazilian monkey, Callithrix moloch. 

1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 155 The Moloch Callithrix. 1893 
Roy. Nat. Hist. I. 173 Another Brazilian species is the 
Moloch titi (Callithrix moloch). 

Hence MoTochship nonce-wd. 

1661 Cowley Govt. Cromwell Wks. (1688) 57 To set him- 
self up as an Idol, ..and make the very Streets of London 
like the Valley of Hinnom, by burning the bowels of men 
as a Sacrifice to his Moloch-ship. 

II MolocMne (mp-Ukin), a. and sb. Zool. [£, 
mod.L. Moloch (generic name of the moloch 
lizard) + -ine 1 .] a. adj. Pertaining to or con- 
nected with the reptilian sub-family Molochinx, 
represented only by the Moloch (Cent. Diet. 1890). 
b. sb. A moloch ine lizard (Ibid.). 

Moloehite(s, obs. forms of Malachite. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv, xi. 123 b, In 
this place are also found the Sardonique stones, Molochite, 
and those which are called Iris. 

Molochize (mffu-Mksiz), v. [f. Moloch + 
-ize.J trans. in nonce-uses. a. To imbue with 
the cruelty characteristic of the worship of Moloch, 
b. To immolate, to sacrifice as to Moloch. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 295 Humanity was dead, for 
superstition Molochized the heart. 1877 Tennyson Harold 
1. i, I think that they would Molochize them [re. their babies] 
too, To have the heavens clear. 

Hence MoToehizing ppl. a. 

1878 P. W. Wyatt Hardrada _ 44 The Molochizing fire 
that sears the germ Of kindness in man’s soul. 

Moloker (mpdekor). slang. Also molocker. 
A renovated silk hat. So Mo loker v. (see quot.). 

1863 Sala Break/, in Bed v. 105 ’Tis like an old hat that 
has been ‘ molokered ’, or ironed and greased into a simula- 
crum of its pristine freshness. 11893 Westm. Gaz. 18 July 
3/3 A good Molocker (Molocker, it appears, is the trade 
term for renovated old chapeaux). Ibid., We came across 
one shop where Molockers were sold. 

Moioasa’s, obs. form of Molasses. 

Moloss(e (molp’s). rare. [ad. L. molossus.J 
t L — Molossus 1. Obs. 

1731 Blackwall Sock Classicks def. p illustr. II. 100 
The smaller Alcaic verse with a Molosse interpos’d. 

2 . = Molossus 2. 

184* De Quincey Mod. Greece Wks. 1863 XIII. 460 Out 
bounds., a horrid infuriated ruffian of a dog— oftentimes 
a huge motoss, big as an English cow. 

3 . A mastiff-bat (see Molossine). 

1843 Encycl. Pletrofi. XXII. 249 Molosses of the Old 
World.. .Collared Molosse., Plaited Molosse, 

Molosses, obs. form of Molasses. 
Molossian (rndp-sian), a. and sb. Hist. [f. 
L. Molossia (— Gr. Mohoaaca) a country in Epirus, 
f. Gr. UoKoaaos Molossus : see -an, -ian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Molossia; esp. 
Molossian dog, homid, a kind of mastiff. 

1649 Ogilby Virg. Georg. (1684) hi. 434 But feed Fleet 
Spartan Whelps, and thy Molossian Breed. 1:837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 481/1 Alexander was the first of the Molossian 
princes who bore the title of king of Epirus._ 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 460 The carcase of a Molossian hound. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Molossia. 

a 1592 Greene Mamillia u. (1593) G 3 Sarcas the king of 
the Molossians, 1878 Encycl. Brit. VIII. 483/2 The Mo- 
lossians [inhabited] the inland district of which the lake of 
Pambotis or Yannina may he regarded as the centre. 
Moiossic (m<?lp-sik),a. Prosody. [f.MoLOSS-U 3 
f -IC.J Of or pertaining to a molossus. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

molossine (mclp-soin), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Molossinm a family of bats (f. Moloss-us\ 
see Molossus 2) : see - ine.] 

A. adj. Relating to the Molossinm. 

189s Flower _& Lydekker Mammals xiii. 669 The Mo* 
lossine division is characterised by [etc.]. 

B. sb. One of the Molossinse or mastiff-bats, 

1840 Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 69 The Molossines... These 

have the muzzle simple [etc.]. 

Molossoid (nrudp’soid), a. and sb. [Formed 
as prec. : see -oin.] — Molossine. 



MOLOSSUS. 

*864 H. Allen Bats N. A mer. {Smithsonian Misc , Collect. 
VII.) 6 The Mclossoid group of the Noctilionidae. 

KolQS SUS (molpsifs). [a. L. Molossus = Gr. 
MoAotnrus iViolossian, used subst. as below.] 

1. Prosody. A metrical foot consisting of three 
long syllables. 

158S W, Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 69 Molossus, that is 
[a foot] of three long, as - - - forgiuenes. 1879 J. W. 
White tr. Schmidt's Rhythmic <]• Metric 33 The Molossus, 
like the spondee, was used in solemn religious melodies. 

2. A Molossian dog. 

188a ‘Ouida’ Maremma 1. 54 She was afraid of the white 
Molossus dog. 

Molossus, -otto, obs. ff. Molasses, Mulatto. 
Molour, -owre, obs. forms of Muller. 
Molsh, obs. form of Mulch. 

Mol stick, obs. form of Maulstick. 

Molt : see Melt v. ; obs. form of Moult. 
f Mo'ltable, Obs. rare— [f. molt, obs. 
form of Melt v. + -able.] Capable of being 
melted, meltable. 

rgS 2 Huloet, Moltenable [157a (ed. Higgins), Molteable], 
fttsihs. 

Molte, Molted : see Melt v. 

Molten, (mou-lt'n), ppl. a. Forms ; see Melt v. 
[strong pa. pple. of Melt v.] 

1. Liquefied by beat ; in a state of fusion. 

Now said only of metals or other bodies that require great 
heat to melt them; not, e.g.,_of wax or Ice. Cf. Melted. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Sainis xlviii. {jf/tlian-t) 39 par men pane 
dang hir sare,..& moltyue led he gert ^et a-pone hir hed. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 63 Out of thair throttis thay 
schot on vdder Hett moltin gold. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 15311 135 To some the boylynge oyla or molte leed hath 
heti no more payrte, than the pleasaunt warme water. Ibid, 
192 b, Gaddes of metal! molten. 159S Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
v. Hi. 34, I am as hot as mojten Lead, and as Jieauy too. 
1611 Barret Rant-Alley iv. i, It lies, As heauy in my belly 
as moult lead. 16931 Duyden Vtrg, Georg, nt. 636 Scum 
that on the molten Silver swims. 1784C0V.TER Task u 170 
The stream, That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale. 1884 
C. G. W. Lock IV or ks hap Receipts Ser. nr. 249/2 Malleable 
iron is. iron, which has been ‘decarburized ’ ..by the action 
of air upon it in a molten state. 

*824 Landor Tmag. Conv., Demosth. <S- Etch. Whs. 1853 T. 
86/2 He leaves them in the quiet possession of all their 
mouhen arguments. 1871 Swinburne Songs be/. Sunrise, 
Tenebrx 27 la the manifold sound remote, In the molten 
murmur of song. X884 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 253 
The molten passion of Burke. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 
rg May 5/3 The molten material of his mind too abundant 
for the capacity of the mould, overflowed it in gushes of 
fiery excess. 

t C. Molten grease (see quot. 1754). Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Molten Grease, a Disease in 
Horses. 1734 Bartlkt Farriery (ed. 2) 166 By molten- 
grease is meant a fat or oily discharge with the dung, and 
arises from a colliquation ox melting down of the fat of the 
horse’s body, by violent exercise in very hot weather. 

2. a. Of metal or other substance : That has 
been melted (and again solidified), b. Of an 
image, etc.: Made or produced by melting and 
running into a mould; == Cast ppl. a. 8'. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 316/580 pet he of molten hras were. 
1428 Surtees Misc, (1888) 2 Jar fand certein smale peces 
multen tyn_ menged with other metnll. 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. xxxii. 4 They made a molten calf. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 29 Wee buyout molten tallowe. .of the huck- 
sters and tripe-wives.. 1718 Prior Solomon n. 327 His 
Mystic Form the Artizans of Greece In wounded Stone, 
or molten Gold, express. 

-)■&. Dissolved (in a liquid) ; also, loosely, reduced 
to a partially liquid condition, e. g. by putre- 
faction. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22791 It semis al again kind pan man 
es molten flexs and banes, fra time pat pat be roten anes ha 
pith and lijf als pai had ar. c 1420 Ballad, on Hush, tt. 284 
And summa hem kepe Tlire nyght in molten [L. liguidc] 
donge. 

Hence MoTtenly adv., like what is molten. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. iii. (1870) 149 A., 
language, .that is still hot from the hearts and brains of a 
people, not hardened yet, but moltenly ductile to new shapes 
af sharp and dear relief in the moulds of new thought. 

Molter, obs. form of Moulder, Multure. 
Moltid, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Melt v. 
Moltlong, variant of Maltlong, Matlong. 

1649 Eng. Farrier I) 2 b, Molt-long, is the pinching of a 
straight-hoofe. 

t MoTton. Obs. [f. the name South Molton % 
a town in North Devon. 

The word appears as in Ger. use (but with Fr. pronuncia- 
tion, and said to lie from Fr.) in Flugel’s Ger.-Eng, Diet. 
1893. (? Confused with Molleton.)] 

A kind of coarse woollen cloth. 

*545 Rates Custom Ho. dvijb, Tauestockes tawntons 
moltons, Ct759 Brice Grand Gazetteer 1208 Sonth-Moul- 
ton., .As the chief Manufactures are Serges, Shalloons, and 
Felts, great Quantities of Wool are brought hereto Mar- 
ket.] 1800 A, Henry Trent!. 34 A molton, or blanket coat. 
/ bid. 139 The lock. .1 had carried under my molton coat, 
Molton, obs. pa. pple. of Melt v. 

Moltoun, obs. form of Mutton. 

Moltring, obs. form of Mouldering a. 
Moltyn(e, -tyrmyd, obs. pa. pple. of Melt v. 
Molucca (mfflo'ka). Also 7 Molluca, Mo- 
lucoo. [Appears in Fr. (1522) as Isles Moluques, 
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in It. (1598) as Isole Moluche, and in 17th c. Sp. 
and Pg. as Maluca , is las Mahicas and Molucas. 
The name {the Moluccas, the Molucca Islands') 
of a group of islands (also called the Spice Islands) 
situated in the Eastern Archipelago ; used attrib. 
in Molucca balm, a cultivated labiate plant, 
Moluccella Icevis, native of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean region ; Molucca bat, the Harpy bat, 
Harpyiacephalotes, native of the islands of Celebes 
and Amboyna; Molucca bean, the fruit of a 
species of Bonduc, Guilandina Bonducella ; Mo- 
lucca berry, the fruit of a large tiliaceous tree, 
Eheocarpus serratits, native of India; Molucca 
crab, a name for species of the genus Livndus ; 
the king-crab ; Molucca deer, a species of deer, 
Cervtts mohcccensis, found in the Moluccas ; Mo- 
lucca grains, the seeds of the East Indian tree 
Croton Tiglium, from which croton oil is extracted ; 
Molucca nut, the Bonduc nut (Mayne Expos. 
Lex , 1856). 

1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Molucca, “Molucca Balm. 
1789 \V. Aiton Horius ICewensis II. 310 Moluccella loans. 
..Smooth Molucca Balm.. . Moluccella spinosa. ■ . Prickly 
Molucca Balm. 1781 Pennant Hist. Quad. II. 558 ‘Mo- 
lucca Bat. a 1688 J. Wallace Descr. Orkney (1693I 14 
Upon the Rocks you will find, .very oft these pretty Nutts 
\marg. *Molluca Beans], of which they use to make Snuff 
Boxes. 1700 J. Wallace J r. A cc. Orkney ii. 36 After Storms 
of Westerly Wind, amongst the Sea-weed, they find com- 
monly in. places expos’d to the Western-Ocean these Pita- 
seoli, that, I know not for what reason, go under the Name 
of Molucca Beans. [Cf. Slgane in Phil. Traits. (1606) XIX. 
398, where the name Phaseoli Molucatii is cited from Sib- 
bald Prodr. Hist. Nat, Scot. p. 55 part 2.} 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sitpp,, Aiteccardium, the Portuguese denominate it 
Par a de Molaona, the Molucca bean, by which title it is 
also known in England. 1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 
4S4 Eheocarpus {Ganitrus) serratus . — The fruits .are com- 
monly known under the name of “Molucca Berries. 1681 
Grew Mnsxum 1. § v. iv. 120 The *Molucca-Crab. Cancer 
Molucensis. 1902 Kropotkin Mutual Aid 11 The big 
Molucca crab ( himulus ). 1893 Lydekker Horns fy Hoofsnqt) 
The “Molucca deer. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 179/2 The seeds 
of the Croton Tigtii were formerly used as a drastic purga- 
tive medicine, under the name of grains of Tilly, or “Molucca 
grains. *696 Sloane Catal. Plant. Jamaica. 225 “Molucco 
Nuts of med. cur. 

Mol warp, obs. form of Mouldwakp. 

Holy (nma-Ii). [a. L. mdly, a. Gr. pwAu.] 

1. Mythology, A fabulous herb having a white 
flower and a black root, endowed with magic pro- 
perties, and said by Homer to have been given by 
Hermes to Odysseus as a charm against the sor- 
ceries of Circe. 

The Homeric moly is by some modern writers identified 
•with the mandrake, but Theophrastus and Dioscorides ap- 
ply the name to some species of garlic {Allium). 

1567 Goldinc Ovid s Met. Ep. Ded. < iv b, And what is 
else herhe Moly than the gift of stayer nesse And temper- 
ance ? 1579 Gossqn Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 42 It shall preuayleas 
much against these abuses, as Homers Moly against Witch- 
craft. 1580 Lvi.y Eupknes Wks. 1902 II. 19 But as y» 
hearh Moly hath a flours as white as snow, & a roote as 
blacke as incke : so age hath a white head, showing pietie, 
lmt a black hart swelling w' mischiefe. 1634 Milton Cormts 
636 And yet more med’cinal is it then that Moly That 
Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 
365 Black was the root, hut milky white the flower, Moly the 
name, to. mortals hard to find. *884 A. Lang Custom 4 Myth 
154 Homer's moly, whatever plant he meant by that name. 
Jtg. 1593 Lodge Phillis, Compl. Elstred{x 875) 68 He had 
Loues Moly growing on mypappes,To charme a hell of 
sorrow and mishappes. 

2. Applied to various plants that have been sup- 
posed to be identical with the moly of Homer. 

a. The liliaceous genus Allium, esp. the wild 
garlic, Allium Moly. Also with prefixed word, 
applied to various species of this genus, as civet, 
Dioscorides', dwarf, Homer's, Indian, Montpellier, 
pine-apple, serpent's, yellow moly. 

*629 Parkinson Paradisus 141 Moly. Wilde Garlicke. 
x66o Sharhqck Vegetables 105 The late Pine-apple Moly, 
the Civet Moly of Monspelier. .are welt preserved many 
yeares. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori ,, May{ 1679) 17 Flowers iti 
Prime, or yet Lasting. .. Bugloss, Homers Moly, and the 
white of Dioscorides [etc.]. Ibid., Sept. 25 Flowers in Prime, 
or yet lasting... Moly, Monspcliens [etc.]. 1682 Wheler 
Journ. Greece 1. 7, I should have taken it for a Moly, but 
that it had no smell. 1688 R. Hqlmk Armoury n. 55/a 
Serpents Moly-.the. small green leaves twine and crawl, 
from whence it took its name. 1721; Mortimer Hush, (ed, 5) 
II. 231 Moly, or Wild Garlick, is of several Sorts or Kinds, 
as the Great Moly of Homer, the Indian Moly, the Moly 
of Hungary, Serpents Moly, the Yellow Moly, Spanish 
Purple Moly, Spanish Silver-capped Moly, Dioscorides's 
Moly, the Sweet Moly of Montpelier, &c, 2789 W. Aiton 
Hortus Kemensis I, 422 Allium subhirsutmn,, .Hairy 
Garlick or Dioscorides’s Moly. Ibid, 423 Allium tnagi- 
cum . . . Homer's Garlick, or Moly. Ibid. 428 A ilium Moly. 
..Yellow Garlick, or Moly. 1856 J. H. Newman Callista 
(1890) 126 The stately lily, the royal carnation, the golden 
moly, 1899 iVestm. Gaz. 4 Oct. 2/1 Moly, however, can 
be identified. It is a common bulb of Southern Europe,., 
covering the ground with sheets of brilliant yellow. 

+b. App. identified with Thrift, Armeria vul- 
garis. Obs. rare— \ 

1578 Lvtr Dodoens xv. 1 . 508 Yon may also reckon amongst 
the kindes of Moly, a sort of grasse growing alongst the sea 
coast . . and . bearing flowers . . tuft fashion, of a white purple, 
or skie colour. 


MOLYBDO- 

Molybd&te (muli'bd/ft). Chem. Also 8-9 
molybaat. [mod., formed as Molybdic a . : see 
-ate I. Cf. F. molybdate.) A salt of molybdic acid. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. <)• Exp. Philos. 1 . App. 546 Molybdats, 
soluble in water . . hut little known. 1796 Hatchett in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 28S The acidulous molybdate of 
pot-ash. Ibid. 292 Molybdate of lead. 1861 Bristow Gloss. 
Min., Molybdate of Iron, occurs in subfibrous or in tufted 
crystals of a deep yellow colour ; also pulverulent. 1899 
Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. v. (ed. 4) 185 Molybdate 
of soda. 

Molybdena (mplibdrna). ? Obs. Also 7-9 
-dsena, and 9 in anglicized or Ger. form molyb- 
den. [a. L. molybdtena, a. Gr. nohvfifi aiva, f. 
f tuhvfiSos lead. For the history of the application 
of the word, see Plumbago (note at end of article).] 
a. Applied vaguely to various ores or salts of 
lead. b. An older name for Molybdenite, by, 
early mineralogists confused with graphite and 
with various ores of lead. c. From <r 1790 to 
c 1820 sometimes used for Molybdenum. 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Molybdatna, native 
and factitious, the native is only a mixture of Lead and 
Silver Mine ; the Factitious is a sort of Litharge. 1783 
Withering tr. Bergman's Out/. Min, 65 The acid of 
molybdsena 1ms never yet been obtained quite free from 
phlogiston. 1786 Beddoes tr. Sckeele's Chem. Ess. 227 
Experiments upon Molybdtena. 1778. 1796 Kirwan Elan. 
Min. (ed. 2) II. 4 The Molybdenous acid has been ex- 
tracted from Molybdena. Ibid. 2x5 The Molybden seems 
to me to be only in the state of a Calx. 1798 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVI II. 123, I evaporated it to dryness, without per- 
ceiving any vestige of oxide of molybdtena, x8i6 P. Cleave- 
land Min. 403 The Graphite and sutphuret of molybdena 
often strongly resemble each other. 

d. attrib . : t molybdena acid, molybdic add ; 
molybdena ochre --- Molybdite. 

1783 Withering tr. Bergman' sOntl. M in. 18 Molybdtena 
acid. 1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) II. 144 Molybdena Ochre. 

Hence *j* Molybdemic, f Molybdenous ad/s,, 
obtained from or pertaining to molybdena (ef. 
Molybdic). Molybdeni’ferous a., containing 
molybdenum (Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1790 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 317 The molyb- 
dmnic acid, discovered by Scheete. 1796 M olybdenous acid 
[see Molybdena]. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 216 
The molybden ic Calx is known to communicate _a yellow 
colour to Lead. Ibid. 478 A pure Molybdenic acid. 18x5 
J. Smith Panorama Sd , % Art II. 431 This is the moiyb- 
denous acid. 

t MolyMemated, a. Chem. Obs. [f, Molyb- 
den-a + -ate* 1 + -ed 3 .] Combined with molyb- 
denum. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min » (ed. 2) II. 2x2 Yellow Molyb- 
denated Lead Ore. Ibid. 322 Molybdenated Barytes is 
soluble in cold water. 

Molybdenite (mtflrbdenait), [f. Molybden-a 
+ -ite. Cf. F. molybdenite.] + a. Chem. An arti- 
ficial sulphide of molybdenum (obs.). b. Min. 
Disulphide of molybdenum occurring in tabular 
bluish- grey crystals. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 319 Molybdenite.. . 
By this name I distinguish the Regulus produced from 
Molybdena. 1837- Dana Min. 426 Molybdenite^ generally 
occurs imbedded In.. granite, .and other primitive rocks. 
1901 Scotsman 4 Nov. 5 8 Molybdenite in Queensland. 

Molybdenum (mplibd2'n»m). Chem. [mod. 
L., alteration of Molybdena.] A metallic dement 
(symbol Mo) occurring in combination, asm molyb- 
denite, wulfenite, etc. 

When separated it is a brittle, almost Infusible silver-white 
metal, permanent at ordinary temperatures, but rapidly oxi- 
dized by heat. Molybdenum oxide — Molybdite (Cassell 
1885). , Molybdenum sulphide = Molybdenite {Ibid.). 

x8x6 J. Smith Panorama. Sci, fy Art II. 408 The ore con- 
taining molybdenum has almost the appearance of plum- 
bago, 1873 Watts Ftmmes' Chem . (ed. xx) 5x2 Molybdenum 
occurs in small quantity as sulphide, 

MolyMic (mrii-bdik), a . [f. Molybd-ena 4 - 
-10. Cf. F. molybdiq tie.] a. Min. Containing or 
derived from molybdenum. Molybdic ochre = Mo- 
lybdite. Molybdic silver— Wehklitb. b. Chem . 
Applied to compounds containing molybdenum in 
its higher valency; esp. iu molybdic acid. 

1796 Hatchett in Phil. Trans, LXXXVI. 317 The yel- 
low molybdic acid. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 247 
The molybdic acid precipitates in the state of a fine white 
powder. 1823 W. Phillips Introd. Min, (ed. 3) 287 Molyb- 
dic Silver. 1854 Dana Syst. Mitt. (ed. 4) II. 527 (Index) M 0* 
lybdic ochre. 1873 Watts Femmes' Chem . (ed. xx) 5x4 Solu- 
tions of molybdic salts have a reddish-brown colour. 

Molybdiue (mrirbdin). Min. Also -in. 

[f. Molybd-ena + -ine fi.] — Molybdite. 

1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4). II. 144 Molybdine...Axi 
earthy yellow powder. . . Occurs with molybdenite. 

Molybdite (mdi'bdait) . Min. [f. Molybd-ena 
+ -ite. Cf. J?, molybdite.] Trioxide of molyb- 
denum occurring in yellow capillary crystals or 
incrustations, x368 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 5) 185. 

Molybdo- (molrbdo), prefix. 

1. Path. [repr. Gr. pokvpSos lead]. Used in the 
names of certain diseases to indicate that they 
are caused by the presence of lead, as molybdo- 
colic, molybdo-dyspepsy , vwlybdo-paresis, etc. 

2. Chem. [Taken as combining form of Molyb- 



MOLYBDOMAlfOT. 

BESOM. J Prefixed to names of salts, to indicate the 
presence of molybdenum. 

1836-41 Brands Chem. fed. 5) 905 Tersulphuret of molyb- 
denum. .combines with the sulphureLs of the electropositive 
metals. . and forms a class of sulphur-fjaltSj which may be 
called molybdo-tevsulphurets. 

HolybdomailGy (mfllrbddintensi). rare— 1 , 
[f. Molybdo- + -MANCY.] (See quot.) 

[1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp., Molybdomautia, MoXnfSSo- 
ftafreiu. (citing Potter Archseal. Gr. 11. xviii).] 1893 
E [.worthy Evil Eye 445 Molybdomancy, [divination] by 
noting motions and figures in molten lead. 

Molybdomenxte (intdibdJinf-noit). Min. [f. 
Gr. f;.6kvP8os lead + jtnj vrj xnoon : see -ite,] Selenite 
of lead occurring in thin fragile white lamelhe 
( Cassell's Encycl. Dirt. 1885). 

Molyb&ous (nwlrbdos), a. Chem. [f. Mo- 
eybd-ena + -ous.] Applied to compounds into 
which molybdenum enters in its lower valency, as 
opp. to Molybdic ; esp. in molybdons acid. 

1796 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 336 The green 
oxyde, which.. I am inclined to call molybdous acid. 1826 
Henry Ehm. Chem. II. 59 When one part of powdered 
molybdenum, and two parts of niolybdic acid, are triturated 
in boiling water ; . . we obtain a fine blue powder, which is 
molybdous acid. 1873 Watts Frames' Chem. (cd. 11) 514 
Molybdous salts in acids, are opaque and almost black. 

Mom, Momble, obs. ft. Mum, Mumble. 
[Mom.blish.ness : see List of Spurious Words. ] 
Mombu.: see Mambu. 

Mombyll, -chaunee, obs. ff. Mumble, -chance. 
•j- Home l . 03s. [Corresponds to MLG. mSme, 
OHG. vmoma (MHG. mitome , mochG. muhnie ), 
prob. a reduplication of the first syll. of OTeut. 
*mffdar Mother. A probably related formation 
is represented by ON. mono, 'mammy’, MDu. 
(rare) mine aunt (and perh. ME. Mone jA 2 , crone).] 
An aunt. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 342/1 Home, orawnte [Pyns-ou faders 
suster. Mome, or aunte, modem syster]. 

Home 2 (mourn). Obs. exc. arch. [Of obscure 
origin : possibly related to Mum. Some have 
compared Fr. (Norman dial.) mb me 'little child’ 
(Moisy).] ‘ A dull blockish fellow ’ (Phillips, ed. 
Kersey 1706) ; a blockhead, dolt, fool. 

1553 Respublica I. iv. 348 An honest mome ; ab, ye dolt, 
ye lowte, ye Nodye. 1560 Ingelend Disob. Child G iij b, 
And me her husbande as a starke mome, With knockyog 
and mockynge she wyll handelL 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 
139 111 jiusbandrie spendeth abrade like a mome. 1384 
R. Scot Discern. Witcher, vn. xii. (1886) 118 Saule saw 
nothing, but stood without like a mome. 1390 Shaks. Com. 
Err. in. L 32 Mome, Malthorse, Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot, 
Patch. 1609 Dekker Gvlls Horm-bk. 5 Grout-nowles and 
Moatnes will in swat' in es fly; buzzing about thee. 1636 S. H. 
Gold. Law 23 And yet like senseless Monies, sit still. 
1719 D'Urfey Pills I. 147 Joan lisping her Liquor scatters, 
And Nelly hiccoupping calls her Mome. 1721 — Two 
Queens Brentford 1 v. 1 , At this the Knight look’d like a 
Mome. 1881 Du ff 1 eld Don Quix. I. p. cxix, But if thou 
cook a kind of fare That not for every mome is fit, Be sure 
that fools will nibble there. 

tretnsf. 1736 in Lediard Life Marlborough HI. 438 But 
let their molten Mome of Triumph stand, And blush, tho’ 
Brass, at Marlbro’s mighty Hand. 

Mome 3 (mourn). [Anglicized form of Mohus.] 
fa. A carping critic \obsi). b. nonce-use. A buf- 
foon, jester. 

1563 Mirr. Mag. , Wilful Fall Blacksmith xxv, I dare be 
bolde a while to play the mome. Out of_ my sacke some 
others faultes to lease, And let my owne behinde ray backe to 
peyse. 1632 A. Ross Hist. World Pref 4 [It is] larre more 
easie to play the Mome then the Mime, to reprehend, 
then to imitate. 1632 — View all Religions (1635) To Rdr., 
These censorious Homes. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 4 My 
Pains and Endeavours may lie under the Censure of De- 
tracting Monies. 1902 Q. Rev. Oct. 463 Samuel Rogers., 
could still describe the Italian mome as one' Who speaks 
not, stirs not, but we laugh . Arleccbino 

Mome, variant of Malm a. dial., soft. 

Momele, -ell, -elyng, obs, ff. Mumble, -bung. 
Momene, variant of Malmeny Obs. 

Moment (moment), sb. Also 5 momentt, 
6 momenta ; Sc. 6 mamunt, 9 mament. [ad, 
L, momentum movement, moving power (hence, 
importance, consequence), moment of time, par- 
ticle, f. mo-, move re to Move. Cf. F. moment 
(from 12th c.), Sp., Pg., It. momenta, MHG. 
moments fern., moment of time, mod.G. moment 
masc. (from Fr.), moment of time, moment neut. 
(from Latin) momentum, decisive consideration, 
essential factor.] 

1 . A portion of time too brief for its duration to 
be taken into account ; a point of time, an 
instant. Also, in the same sense, f moment of an 
hour , of a minute (prob. originally used with 
reference to sense 2). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5650 A moment of tyme es nan 
othir thyag, Bat a short space als of a egbe twynklyng. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1726 In that selue moment Pala- 
mon Is vnder Venus. 1471 CaXton Recuyell (Sommer) L 
236 And than the same moment & tyme j>‘ she bad so doo 
Aicumena. .began [etc.]. 1483 Cath. Augl. 242/2 A Momentt, 
ariiculus, momentum, nwmenluhcm, 1326 Tindaue i Cor. 
xv. 52 We shall all be chaunged and that in a moment and 
in the twincklynge of an eye. a 1348 Hall Citron., Mdnv. IV, 


201 In a moment of an houre,the Welshemen wer dene dis- 
comlited. 1390 Shaks. M ids. N. in. ii. 33 When in that 
moment (so it came to pas-e) Tytania waked, and straight- 
way lou’d an Asse. 1396 Dalrymplr tr. Leslie’s Hist, Scot. 
v, 300 In the verie selfe mamunt quhen thay war to Joyne 
batteil, Bischope ffothadie. .cumis betueine thame. 1627 
Peltham Resolves 11. [1.} xlix. (1628) 143 Wee are curdled 
to the fashion of a life, by time, and set successions; when 
all again is lost, and in the moment of a minute, gone. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. 11. xv. (1695) 103 Such a small part in 
Duration, may be called a Moment, and is the time of one 
Idea in our Minds, 111 the train of their ordinary Succession 
there. 1748 Chesterf. Let. to Son 16 Feb., The value of 
moments, when cast up, is immense, if well employed. . . 
Every moment maybe put to some use. a 1774 Goldsm. 
Sitru. Exp. Philos, (1776) II. 293 As the sun is every mo- 
ment altering its situation, so is the Jandskip every moment 
varying its shade. 1836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. 
iv. 123 The mind is often active even at the very moment of 
death. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxii, It seemed a long 
while to them — it was but a moment. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 7.8 Eadgar, the King of a moment. 
1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan II. 10 At this moment a 
servant entered. 

f personified, 1642 Fuller Holy fy Prof. St. iv. xiii. 304 
She remembreth how suddenly the Scene in the Masque was 
■altered (almost before moment it self could lake notice of it). 

b. The moment : occns. in pregnant sense, the 
fitting moment, the momentary conjunction of 
circumstances that affords an opportunity. 

1781 Washington in Bancroft Hist. Const. (1882) I. 21 
The moment should be improved ; if suffered to pass away 
it may never return. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. 5 The 
man is not enough without the moment. 

c. Phrases, f At a moment-, at a moment’s 
notice. For a moment', (a) predicatively, destined 
to last but a moment; (b) adv., during a moment. 
For the moment : so far as the immediate future is 
concerned ; also, temporarily during the brief space . 
referred to. One moment : el liptically for * wait one 
moment ’, ‘ listen for one moment On the spur 
of the moment \ see Spur. On, upon the moment 
(now rare) ; immediately, instantly. The moment ; 
elliptically for ‘the moment when’ or 'that’, as 
soon as ever. This moment ; used advb. for (a) 
without a moment’s delay, immediately ; (b) just 
now, hardly a moment ago. To the moment ; with 
exact punctuality ; also, for the exact time required. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nieholay's Voy. ir. xviii. 51 b. 
The other . .being kept & reserued as at a moment to suc- 
cour & supply the instant necessities which might happen. 
1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 79 All those which were his Fel- 
lowes but of late. Some better then his valew; on the mo- 
ment Follow bis strides. 1611 Bible Prov. xii. 19 The lip of 
trueth shall bee established for euer: but a lying tongue is but 
for a moment, a 1763 Shenstone Ess. Wks. 1765 II. 206 
The best time to frame an answer to the letters of a friend, 
is the moment you receive them. 1800 Lamb Let. io M tinning 
13 Dec., I have received your letter this moment, not having 
been at the office. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, I rose to 
go:. .* One moment, Sir,’ he said. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catul- 
lus x. 3 She a lady, methought upon the moment, Of some 
quality. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. iff March. III. i. 24 A cook 
who could roast a joint., to the moment. 1878 Tennyson 
Revenge ii, You fly them for a moment to fight with them 
again. 1890 Spectator 18 Oct. 309/1 The political crisis in 
Portugal ended for the moment on Monday. 

+ 2 , As the name of a definite measure of time, 
a. In mediaeval reckoning, the tenth part , of a 
'point’ (see Point sb . 1 A. io), the fortieth or the 
fiftieth part of an hour. b. With reference to 
Rabbinical modes of computation (repr. Heb. pbn 
Jie-leq ): see quot. 1625. c. In the 1 7-1 8th c. 
occas. used for Second. Obs. 

a. 1398 Trevisa. Barth. He P. R. ix, ix. (1495), And a 
day [contains] fcure quadrantes. And a quadrant eon- 
teynyth syxe hotires. And an houre foure poyntes. And a 
poynt .x. Biomentes. And a moment twelue vnees. And 
an vnee seuen and fourty attomos, c 1532 Du Wes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 1078 Of atmos ben made the momentes, of mo- 
mentesben made the mynutes. 1621 Brathwait Nat. Em- 
lassie 15 Who gouernes thee, point, moment, minute, hours. 

b- 1623 T. Godwin Moses 4 A aron- 111.155 Not before 
the ninth houre, and the 204. moment of an houre... Note 
in the last place, that 1080. moments make an houre. 

C. 1642 II. M ore Song of Soul Notes 163/1, I understand, 
..by a moment one second of a minute. 1767 Lady Mary 
Coke frtd. 23 Aug., The Clock has three hands, one for 
the hours, one for the minutes, and a third for the moments. 

f 3 . A small particle. To the moment ; to the 
smallest detail. 

Moment of a balance-, lit, from the Vulg. momentum 
stateras, which is a mere Hebraism, and therefore has not, 
as is sometimes supposed, any share in the sense-develop- 
ment of the Latin word. _ j 

1382 Wyclif Isa, xl. 75 Lo ! Ientiles as a drope of a j 
boket, and as a moment of a balaunce ben holden. 1394 
Blundevil Excrc. in. 1. xvii. (1636) 316 For to every 1 
severall place, yea to every little moment of the earth in ; 
an oblique Spheare, belonged! his proper Horizon. 1638 1 
Junius Paint. Ancients 77 Examining therein every little 
moment of Art with sudi infatigable . . care that it is easie 
to be perceived they do not acknowledg any greater pleasure. 
1643 H. More Song of Soul 1. Ep. to Rdf. note. This 
opinion, though it have its moments of reason, yet [etc.]. 
*601 Norris Pract. Disc. 23 One of the Scales may and 
will receive some moments of Advantage more than the 
other. 1734 Richardson Grandisou VI. xvi. 58 Be good, 
and write me every-thing how and about it; and write to 
the moment. You cannot be too minute. 

fb. Math. An infinitesimal increment or de- 
crement of a varying quantity. Obs. 


MOMENT. 

[1704 Newton De Quadraiura. Cnrvannu, Momenta id 
est mcrementa momentaneasynchrona.] _ 1706 Phillies (ed. 
Kersey) s. v. , Moments are such indeterminate and uncertain 
Parts of Quantity, as are supposed to be in a perpetual Flux. 
1743 Emerson Fluxions 3 The Moments and Fluxions ought 
not to be confounded together, since the Moments.. are as 
different from the Fluxions, as any Effect Is different from 
its Cause. 

_ 4 . Importance, ‘ weight’. Now only in the ad- 
jectival phrase of ( great. , little, any , etc.) moment. 

1322 Clerk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. 1 . 310 H e said the 
kyngs Highnes lettres if they had comine in season sbulde 
have been of no smale momente. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. 
ii. 5 What Townes of any moment, but we baue? 16x7-18 
W. Lawson_ New Orchard). (1623) 2 The Gardner had not 
need be an idle, or lazie Lubber, for so your Orchard being 
a matter of such moment, will not prosper. *647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. 1. § 152 T he Crown well knowing the mo- 
ment of keeping Those the objects of reverence, and venera- 
tion with the People. *709 Tntlcr No. 67 I*ii A Matter of 
too great Moment for any one Person to determine. 1772 
Johnson in Boswell fi&xi) II. 203 The great moment of 
his authority makes it necessary to examine his position. 
X790_ Burke Fr. Rev. 90 Things which appear at first view 
of little moment. 1823 Scott Pcvcril xxiii, The affairs 
of moment which have called me hither. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 3. 290 He [Caxlon] printed all the English poetiy 
of any moment which was then in existence. 

1 5 . Cause -or motive of action ; determining 
influence ; determining argument or consideration. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. % Cl. 1. ii. 147 , 1 haue scene her dye 
twenty times vppon farre poorer moment. 1611 B. Jqnson 
Catiline iv. v, Can these, or such, be any aydes to vs? 
Locke they, as they were built to shake the world, Or be a 
moment to our enterprise ? 1627 M ay Lucan v. 389 Thinke 
ye that such as ye Can any moment to my fortunes be? 
1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 117 The diuine Maiestie doth swey 
the moments of things, and sorteth them.. to strange ana 
vnlooked for effects. 1663 J fil Taylor Funeral Stem. 
Bramhall 36 He so press'd the former arguments .. and 
added so many moments and weights to his discourse, that 
[etc.]. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 59 This is a certain sign 

that we are not determined by the Moments of Truth,, .but 
by some other By- Consideration and partial Inducement, 
j- 6. Motion, -movement. Obs. 

X641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. Wks. 1851 III. 97 All the mo- 
ments and turnings of humane occasions are mov’d to and 
fro as upon the axle of discipline. 

7 . A definite stage, period, or turning-point in a 
course of events. 

This sense now tends to be apprehended as an application 
of sense 1, ‘point of time’. 

1666 Sancroft Lex Ignea 6 A threefold Song [sc. Isa. 
xxiv-xxvii]. .tun’d, and fitted to the three great Moments of 
the Event. The first, to the time of the Ruine itself. . .The 
second. .fitted to a time of their Return.. .The third.. be- 
longs to the whole middle Interval. 1906 C. Bigg Wayside 
Sh. p. v, These Lectures, .might have been call.d Essays 
on the Development of the Church. They refer to three 
great moments in that fateful process — the making of the 
mediaeval system, the decay of the mediaeval system, and 
the beginnings of modem Christianity. 

8. Mech. fa. = Momentum 4. Obs. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 282 Moment.. is 
compounded of Velocity, .and. .Weight. 1727-32 Chambers 
Cycle., Moment, -Momentum, in mechanics, is the same 
with impetus. 

b. Applied, with, qualifying words, to certain 
functions serving as the measure of some me- 
chanical effect the quantity of which depends on 
two different factors. 

Thus the moment of a force or a velocity about a point is 
the product of the length of the directed line representing 
the force or the velocity, multiplied by the length of the 
perpendicular from the point. The moment of a couple is 
the product of either of the two equal forces into the length 
of the arm. The moment of inertia -of a body about any 
axis is the sum of the products of the mass of each particle 
of the body into the square of its least distance from the 
axis. Moment of momentum of a rotating body is the pro- 
duct of momentum into the distance from die axis. 

1830 Kater & Lardner Mecit. x. 13s The moment of a 
force is therefore found by multiplying the force by its lever- 
age. Ibid. 137 The product of the numerical expressions 
for the mass of the body and the square of _ the radius of 
gyration, .has been called the moment of inertia. 1838 
Rankine Man, Appl. Mechanics 22. The moment of a 
couple means the product of the magnitude of its force by 
the length of its arm. Ibid. 308 This is called the bending 
moment dr moment of flexure of the beam at the vertical 
section in question. 

9 . One of the elements of a complex conceptual 
entity. (After Ger. use.) Cf. Momentum 5. 

1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xxv. 1-11 These are all 
moments, potent elements in the memory of man, founda- 
tion-stones of his history and philosophy, a 1864 Ferrif.r 
Grk. Philos. (1 866 j I. v. 125 Being and not-Being are the 
elements or moments of Becoming. 1869 Jrnl. Specul. 
Philos. III. 351 The moments of the. Comprehension are 
Universality, Particularity, and Individuality, 1879 J- 
Veitch tr. Descartes' Method (1880) Introd. 79 It is a com- 
plete mistake historically to assume that the moment of 
Cartesianism is consciousness. 1906 E. F. Scott ^thGospel 
lii. 06 The ethical moment is thus markedly absent. 

Iv. attrib. and Comb ,, & s f moment-space ; moment- 
lived, -living adjs. ; moment-axis Physics, a line 
indicating by its length and direction respectively 
the moment and the direction of a couple ; f mo- 
ment-hand, the seconds-hand of a time-piece. 

1863 Brande & Cox Diet. Set., etc. I. 575 Such a line 
is called the “moment-axis of the couple. 1809 T. Donald- 
son Poems 67 On Seeing a Clock ; the hour and ’’moment- 
bands of which were going in contrary directions. 1833 
Lamb To Moxon 24 July, Life', etc. (1876) 1. 143 She takes 



MOMENT, 


MOMENTUM, 


It [jc. her watch] out every moment to look at the moment- I 
hand. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 404 All mans Creations | 
(his Actions) are vanity ; (but what he doth for his Creatour) 
and his Creatures, (the Effects of those Actions) but Abor- 
tives, or * moment-lived. 1826 W. Elliot Nun 20 '•Mo- 
ment-living flowers that blow, Full of fragrance, soon to 
perish. 1508 Dunbar Gotdyn Targe 210 Than was I 
woundit to the deth wele nere, And yoldyn as a wofull 
prisonnere To lady Beautee, in a “moment space. 

t Moment, v. Obs. rarer - \ [f. Moment r£.] 
grans. To determine to the moment the time or 
occurrence of; to time precisely. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Suffolk (1662) in. 62 All Acci- 
dents are minuted and mometited by Divine Providence. 

Momenta, pi. of Momentum. 

Momenta! (mome'ntal), a. [a. F. momenta ! , 
ad. late L. *mdmental-is (implied in mdmentaliter , 
adv.) f. momentum : see Moment sb. and -al.] 

+ 1. Having only the duration of a moment; 
momentary. Obs. 

1606 Brf.tom Sidney's Ourania D, Not one momentall 
minute doth she swerue. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 133 Ma- 
homet the second, .liuing in a discontented humour, to be- 
hold., this famous Citie, that so flourished in his eyes, by 
momentall circumstances, collected his cruel intentions, to 
the full height of ambition. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. v. v. 240 For holding no dependence on any preceding 
efficient but God, in the act of his production there may be 
conceived some connexion, and Adam to have been in a 
momentall Navell with his Maker. 

+ 2. ‘ Important ; valuable ; of moment ’. Obs. 

1818 in Todd, but with quot. 1606 as in sense 1 above. 

8 . Math. Of or pertaining to momentum, esp. 
in momenta l ellipse , ellipsoid. 

1877 B. Williamson / ntegr. Calculus (ed. 2) x. § 207 The 
boundary of an elliptical lamina may be regarded as the 
momental ellipse of the lamina, 
t Mome’utally, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 

1. From moment to moment, 

1612 tr. Benvenuto’s Passenger 1. i. 31 The bodies of liuing 
creatures remayning in a daily ebbing and flowing, so that 
momentally the corporall spirits are dtssolued. 

2. For a moment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxl. t6o Ayre hut 
momentally remaining in our bodies, it hath no proportion- 
able space for its conversion. 

t Momentane, «• and sb. Obs. Also 6 -tain, 
-tayne, 6-7 -taine, [a. OF. momentain , ad. L. 
momentaneus momentary, f. mdment-um ; see 
Moment sb. Cf. Momentany a.] 

A. adj. Lasting for a moment, momentary. 

1510 Hours Bt. Virg. 102 This life that is momentaine. 

*555 L.. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 182 Our 
tribulation, which is momentane and light, prepareth an ex- 
ceding & an eternal weight of glory vnto vs. *619 Donne 
Serm. {1661) III. 271 Present any of the prophecies of the 
Revelation concerning Antichrist and a Papist will under- 
stand it of a single, and momentane, and transitory man, 
that must last but three yeer and a half. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gent lent. (1641) 375 Promising them, .for this mornen- 
taine sorrow, an incessant joy in Sion. 

B. sb. Math. = Moment 3 b. 

1708 Mi sc. Curiosa II. 129 The Momentane of any Power. 
Hence + Momentanely adv. = Momentarily 2 . 
*1631 Donne Serm. (1661) HI. 405 For the mercies of 
God work momentanely in minuts. 

tMomenta*neal, a. Obs. [f. L. momentdne-us 
(see Momentane) + -al,] Lasting but a moment. 
So f Momenta mean a. 

a *598 Rollock Serin. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 300 The 
momentanean lichtness of afflictioun wirkis intousane ever- 
lasting wecht of glorie. c x6ro Women Saints 4 That which 
by nature.. is,. transitorie, and momentaneall 1654 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 283 He scarce affordeth the Uncheckt Cur- 
rent of the Affaires of the wicked, so much as to he a delay, 
but onely in the apprehension of us Momentanean Ephe- 
meri, and span-long-lived Accountants. 

+ Momenta'neous, a. Obs. [f. L. mffmenta- 
nt-us (see Momentane) + -oust.] 

Very common in the 17th c. 

1. Lasting but a moment; momentary. 

C1610 Women Saints 78 Contemning vile pleasure and 
momentaneous delighte, 111711 Ken Preparatives Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 41 Or on this Momentaneous Stage, In a 
short Time to Uve an Age? 1801 Fuseli Led. Paint. 
Hi. (1848) 407 Form displayed in space, and momentaneous 
energy, are the element of painting. 

2. Occurring in a moment, instantaneous. 

*657 W, Morice Coena quasi Kondj xv. 231 Though the 
previous dispositions were precedenhyet the introduction 
of the form is momentaneous. 1670 W. Clarke Nat. Hist. 
Nitre . 88 In which momentaneous explosion of the whole 
quantity all the force consists. *693 Ray Disc. m. vi. (1732) 
39i Shall this Dissolution be gradual and successive or 
momentaneous and sudden ? 1793 Holcroft tr. Lavater's 
Physiag. xxyii. 130 Creation of every kind is momentaneous. 

3. Pertaining to an infinitesimal division of time. 
Cf. Moment 3 b. 

*708 Misc. Curios* II, *28, I make use here, of what the 
Celebrated Mr. Newton, has demonstrated,. concerning the 
Momentaneous Increments or Decrements of Quantities 
that Increase or Decrease by a continual Flux, 

Hence + Momentameously adv., in a moment, 
also, every moment ; Momentameousness. 

vjrj Bailey vol. II, l nstatUaneousitess , Momentaneous- 
ness, or happening in the Nick of Time. *753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 8 Bad Humours, which when once 
formed, increase momentaneously, and that too with great 
Velocity. 178a Euz. Blower George Bateman I. 225 
Hassell, staggered by this application to his hinder part* . . 
turned momentaneously round. 
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t Momentaniness. Obs. [f. next + -ness.] I 
Momentariness. 

1634 Bp. Hall Char. Man (1635) 35 How doth the mo- | 
mentaninesse of this misery adde to the misery, a 1653 
Gouge Comm. Heir. x. 25 (1655) 11. 484 As great a differ- 
ence as is . . betwixt momentaninesse and everlastingnesse. 

+ Momentany, a. Obs. [ad. F. momentane, 
ad. L. momentdne-us ; see Momentane.] 

Very common in the 16th and 17th c. 

Pertaining to the moment, momentary; tran- 
sitory ; evanescent. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cii. Wks. (1876) 196 Euery thynge 
in this worlde is caduke, transytory & momeutany. 1600 
Holland Livy xlv. i. 1201 The momentanie joy of some 
vaine and uncertein occurrence. 1644 Heylin Brief Relat. 
Laud 26 His death was glorious, the paines whereof were 
short and momentany to himselfe, the benefit like to be 
perpetuall [etc.]. 1726 Huxham in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 
140 Vivid Coruscations.. which. .formed by their Collision 
momentany Arches of a Circle. 

Momenta-rian. nonce-wd. [f. Moment sb. + 
-arian.] One who believes in ‘moments’ (see 
Moment sb. 3 b). 

1863 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(1889)111, 598 Cotes was an infinitesimalist ; so was Newton, 
till he abjured in 1706. But he continued^ momentarian— 
which I take to be a (dx)^ -man— all his life. 

Momentarily (mtfu-mgntarili), adv. [f. Mo- 
mentary a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. For a moment. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 519 The offended 
god, to make those Sentinels sleep eternally,, that would not 
momentarily, sends down Mercury. 1790 in Spirit Pnbl. 
Jrnls. (ed. 2) I. 72 It may be momentarily palliated by a 
connection with a more wholesome family. 1878 F. A. 
Walker Money xiii. 266 The price of gold, .mounted, .from 
15-63 to 17-77, rising momentarily even to 20-17. i8 9* T. 
Hardy Tess xxix, He released her momentarily-imprisoned 
waist, and withheld the kiss. 

2. At every moment ; moment by moment, rare. 

1800 Southey Let. to Coleridge 1 May in Life (185.0) 11. 64, 

I am interrupted momentarily by visitors, like fleas, infesting 
a new-comer 1 1895 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 
34 The light was also momentarily getting worse. 

•j- 3. At the moment, instantly. Obs. 

*799 Sickelmorb Agnes 8- Leonora I. 8 This was mo- 
mentarily agreed to. 1801 Euz. Helme St. Marg. Cave 
II. 60 The friar groaned, but almost momentarily recovered 
his emotion. 

Momentariness (rnfftrmentarines). [f. Mo- 
mentary + -ness.] The quality or condition of 
being momentary or transitory. Also fig. 

1827 Hare Guesses (187.4) 510 One of those paradoxes, .for 
which ..their momentariness and unpremeditatedness are 
mostly a sufficient excuse. 1872 Morley Voltaire v. (ed. 2) 
266 The momentariness of guilt and eternity of remorse. 

Momentary (mffu-mentari), a. Also 6 -tarry, 
-arye, 6-7 -arie. [ad. L. momentari-us, f. mo- 
ment-urn : see Moment sb. and -ary 2 .] 

1. Lasting but a moment; of but a moment’s 
duration; transitory. 

1526 Tindale 2 Cor. iv. 17 Tribulacion, which is momen- 
tanry and light. 1592 Greene Groat's W. Wit (1617) 2 All 
mortall things are momentane. 1641 Maisterton Serm. 17 
A momentary dalliance. *711 Steele Sped. No. 75 J* 8 
His Griefs are Momentary, and his Joys Immortal. 179* 
Gentl. Mag. 32/x This error seems to have arisen from a 
momentary forgetfulness. 1856 Kane Arc/. Expl. II. xxii. 
220 We availed ourselves of a momentary lull to shoulder 
the sledge. X903 W. H. Gray Our Divine Sheplu 55 The 
liar may get some momentary benefit . . from his falsehood. 

2. Of living beings : Short-lived ; ephemeral, 

1587 Greene Penelopes Web Cab, Men are., the true 

disciples of tyme, and therefore momentarie. 1640 Quarles 
Enchirid.il, c, How full of death is the miserable life of 
momentary Man. 169* Dryden Cleomenes iv. i. 47, I 
wou'd have swopp’d Youth for old Age, and all my Life 
behind, To have been then a momentary Man. a 176a 
Lloyd Genius, Envy <J- T. 99 Born like a momentary fly, 
To flutter, buzz about, ana die. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 
Dogma (1876) p. xxxi, Truth more complete than the parcel 
of truth any momentary individual can seize. 

3. nonce-use. Ready at the moment. 

1725 Pope Odyss, xiv. 552 Hardly waking yet, Sprung In 
his mind the momentary wit. 

4. Recurring or operative at every moment Now 
rare. 

*743 T. Warton Pleas. Melancholy 210 Attentive mark 
Thedue clock swinging slow... Measuring time’s flight with 
momentary sound.. X799 E. Du Boxs Piece Family Biog. 
IL xi2 A dealer in the fine arts in momentary fear of 
a spunging-house. 1806-7 J- Bbrbsford Miseries Plum. 
Life { 1826)1, Introd,, What. .are the senses but five yawn- 
ing inlets to hourly and momentary molestations? 1869 
Goulburn Purs. Holiness viii. 92 God is not only the 
ground, but the momentary support, of all existence, 
to. Instant, instantaneous. Obs. 

*799 E- Du Bois Piece Family Biog. I. at An affair that 
demands a momentary decision. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 
it, xi, I settled,, that you were not to go away if anything 
occurred which required my momentary attention. 

+ 6 . Math. Pertaining to an infinitesimal por- 
tion of time. Obs. 

*8ra-x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 23 The change 
which any variable quantity undergoes in an infinitely small 
portion of time, is called the Momentary Increment of that 
quantity. 1833 Herschei. Astron. xi. 323 Between the 
momentary change of inclination, and the momentary re* 
cess of the node there exists an intimate relation. 

7. quasi -adv . : = Momentarily 3 . 

*7*5 Pope Odyss. vut. 227 She spoke; and momentary 
I mounts the sky : The friendly voice Ulysses hears with joy. 


+Mo'inentlesS,«. Obs.rare. [f. Momenta. +. 
-less.] Having no loundation (see Moment sb. 5 ). 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 61 The Rejoynder forgetteth 
himself muche, when upon this uncertaine and momentlesse 
conjecture, he compareth the Replier to a hungrie creature. 

Momently (mffu-mentli ), a - tare. [f. Moment 

Sb. + -LY L] 

1. Occurring at every moment. 

1641 J. Jackson TrueEvang. T.u. 152 Modevne Christians, 
whose very lives are, in short, a dayly, horary, momently 
breaking of that great Euangelicall precept. 1857 Mrs. 
Whitney L. Goldthwaite xii, He told them of God’s mo- 
mently thought and care. 

2. Enduring for a moment. 

1817 Coleridge Satyrane's Lett. i. in Biog. Lit., etc. 
(1882) 245 A beautiful white cloud of foam at momently 
intervals coursed by the side of the vessel with a roar. 

Momently (mdu-mentli), adv. [f. Moment 
sb. + -ly A] 

1. From moment to moment ; every moment. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's A utobiog. ix. (1848) 144 Take 

up the sweet cross of Christ daily, hourly, yea momently. 
1747 Mem. Nutrebian Crt. II. 79 Who was dearer to him 
than the vital blood that momently circulated in his heart. 
1892 Zangwill CJiildr. Ghetto 1. vii, Reb Shemuel’s tone 
became momently more sing-song. 

Comb. 1848 H. Ainsworth Lane. Witches 1. ix, He., 
whirled on with momently-increased velocity. 

2. At any moment ; on the instant. 

*775 Price in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 113, I will next state 
the different values, .of life-annuities, according as they are 
supposed to be payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or 
momently. *2x822 Shelley Pericles Ess. & Lett. (x8B6) 139 
In the act of watching an event momently to arrive. 

3. nonce-ttse. Instantly. 

1824 Hogg Conf, Sinner 357, I was momently surrounded 
by a number of hideous fiends. 

4. For the moment; for a single moment. 

1868 Geo. Ehot Sp. Gipsy 265 Thoughts, .look at me 
With awful faces, from the vanishing haze That momently 
had hidden them. 1892 Spectator 2 Apr. 451/1 The fall 
in the price of Silver, which this week momently touched 
39 d. an oz.,..is creating genuine alarm. 1895 Crockett 
Sweeth. Trav. 157 The rain comes in furious dashes, and 
a chill blue blink looks momently through between. 

Momentous (mtmme"ntas), a. [f. Moment 
sb. + -ous.J 

f 1. Having motive force. Obs. 

1652 L. S. People's Liberty x.18 In such particulars. ., as 
are not momentous to the impairing of the publick welfare. 

2. Of moment ; of great weight, consequence, or 
importance; important, weighty. 

1656 Jeanes Mixt. Schol. Div. 15 There remaineth a 
second objection, which is the more momentous, a 1761 Caw- 
thorn Poems (1771) 202 Who. .could decide whene’er they 
met Momentous truths without a bett 1844 Thirlwall 
Greece VIII. lx. 77 His death forms a momentous epoch in 
Grecian history. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6. 325 The 
ten years which follow the fall of Wolsey are among the 
most momentous in our history. 

3. Of persons : Having influence or importance. 
-Now rare. 

1667 J. Corbet Disc. Relig. Eng. 2 The Roman-Catholicks 
in England,.. being Rich and Powerful, ..are very moment- 
ous, and seem, to he capable of great Designs. 1824-9 
Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 464 Epaminondas was 
undoubtedly a momentous man, and formidable to Lacedae- 
mon. 1898 G. B, Shaw Plays I. Widower's Ho. 13 Cokane, 
hardly less momentous than Sartorius himself, contem- 
plates Trench with the severity of a judge. 

f 4. Pertaining to momentum. Obs. 

*775 Whitehurst in Phil. Trans. LXV. 278 It seems 
reasonable to infer, that the momentous force is much 
superior to the simple pressure of the column IK. 

Hence Momemtously adv. 

1748 J. Lind Lett. Navy il. (1757) 73 A person may offend 
very notoriously and momentuously [wj. x88o Kinglake 
Crimea VI. ix. 250 Two or more courses of action moment- 
ously different. 

Momentousness (mtmme’ntasnes). [-ness.] 
The state or quality of being momentous. 

167a Dodwell in Baxter Anew. Dodwell (i68x) 72 It may 
put them in mind of the greater momentousness of good 
Government and peace than many of their differences. 1732 
Carte Hist. Eng. III. 89 The momentousness of the affair. 
1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 11. x. 412 A conviction., 
of the reality and momentousness of the unseen world. 
i^Z^Daily Nesvs xi Feb, 5/5 A matter of a momentousness 
so stupendous. 

t Momemtual, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Moment sb., 
after actual, etc.] Having ‘moment’ or significance. 

1613 Sherley Trav. Persia 53 Hauing gathered his inten- 
tions by very momentuall circumstances, hee gaue the 
King, from time to time, notice of them. 

Momentum (mtmme-nt»m). Pl. -ta. [a. L. 
momentum : see Moment >A] 

+ 1. = Moment 3 b. Obs. 

*735 B- Robins Disc. Newton's Metk. Fluxions 75 Sir 
Isaac Newton’s, definition of momenta, That they are the 
momentaneous increments or decrements of varying quan- 
tities, may possibly be thought obscure. 

+ 2. ‘ Impulsive weight’ (J., s.v. Moment')'', force 
of movement. Obs. 

X740 Cheyne Regimen 109 The Particles of Mercury, have 
the greatest Momentum and Force. 1754-64 Smellik Midwif. 
I. 107. In young people the Momentum of the circulating 
fluid is greater than the resisting force of the Solids. *817 
Coleridge ‘ Blessed are ye ' 84 The short interruptions may 
be well represented as a few steps backward, that it might 
leap forward with an additional momentum. 

1 3. Mech. — Moment sb. 8 b. Obs. 



MOMIOLOGY, 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 311 Momentum , or Moment, of 

Inertia. 

4 . Meek. The ‘ quantity of motion ’ of a moving 
body ; the product of the mass by the velocity of 
a body. Angular momentum (see quot. 1870). 

1699 Keill Exam. Rejl. Th. Earth 10 According to the 
Laws of motion, the momentum or quantity of motion of 
both bodies taken together would remain the same. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Moment , In comparing the motions of 
bodies, the ratio of their momenta is always compounded 
of the quantity of matter, and the celerity of the moving 
body. 1870 Everett Deschanets Nat. Philos. 75 The 
angular momentum of a rotating body is a name given to 
the product of the moment of inertia and the angular velo- 
city. 1882 Minchin Untpl. Kiuemat. 106 The momentum 
of a moving particle in any direction is defined to be the 
product of the number of units of. mass in the particle and 
the number of units of velocity in its component of velocity 
in that direction. 

b. Hence, in popular use, applied to the effect 
of inertia in the continuance of motion after the 
impulse has ceased ; impetus gained by movement. 

i860 Tyndall Glac. t. xxvii. 216 His momentum rolled 
him over and over down the incline. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
John Bapt. m. iii. 189 Every drop of the Nile or the Ganges 
has been, .lifted by the sunbeam to the height, the fall from 
which give the momentum of its onward passage to the sea. 

Comb. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. PL 508 This mo- 
mentum-like movement probably results from the accumu- 
lated effects of apogeotropism. 

C. fig. 

1782 V. Knox Ess. I. Iviii. 257 Such genius, .makes itself 
felt by its own native force, and bears all before it by an 
irresistible momentum. 1790 Burke Pr. Rev. Wks. V. 100 
That momentum of ignorance, ..presumption, and lust of 
plunder, which nothing has been able to resist. 1868 King- 
lake Crimea (1877) III. i. § 44. 308 Ambition lends strength 
and momentum to the purposes of a general. 1902 A. B. 
Davidson Bibl. Lit. Ess. vii. 188 Faustus Socinus gave 
a new momentum to the exposition of the Epistle. 

5 . = Moment sb. 9. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1832) 31 You have all 
the momenta whose relation and notion constitute the 
reality of knowledge. 1874 Morris. tr. Ueberweg's Hist. 
Philos. II. 232 The momenta of Quantity are : pure quantity, 
quantum, and degree. 1903 A. B. Davidson O. T. Prophecy 
viii. 114 Revelation, .was in all cases part of the life of the 
individual, a momentum in the spiritual relations of him 
and God. 

Momerie, -ry, obs. forms of Mummery, 
Momia, etc., obs. forms of Mummy. 

Momin, obs. variant of Mammee. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 31. 1673 W. Hughes 
Amer. Physit. 57 Of the Momin-Tree, or Toddie-Tree. 

Momiology (nmumi^'lod^i). [f. F. inomie 
Mummy : see -loot.] The science of mummies. 

1894 Athenaeum 3 Mar. 283/2 Even the history of the 
Egyptian dynasties is a department of momiology. 

t Mo'misll, a. Obs. [f. Mome sbA + -ish.] 
Resembling a ‘ mome ’ or fool. 

1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) A ij, Snuffing at all that 
offendeth the noses of their momishe affections. 1593 
Babington Corn/. Notes Gen. xii. § 8 Cutting thereby and 
therein the combes of all such momish Monkes that [etc.], 
t Mo*misni. Obs. rare— 0 . [f. Mom- us +• 
-ISM.] Carping; fault-finding. 

1611 Cotgr., Momerie , momerie, momisme, carping, fault- 
finding. 1625 in Minsheu Ductor (ed. 2) 471. 

t Mo’mist. Obs. [f. Mom-us + -1ST.] A fault- 
finder. 

1597 Morley Introd, Mas. Ded., Insulting momistes who 
think nothing true but what they doo theinselues. 1619 
Hutton Pollie's Auat. Epil. D 2 b, What Momists censure, 
or the roring sect; Be what it will, tis but their dialect. 
1626 L Owen Spec. Jesuit. Ded. (1629) A ij b, All malignant 
Zoilysts, and biting Momists. 

t Momize, v. Obs. [f. Mom-us + -ize.] intr. 
To play the part of Momus ; to cavil. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia Pref. avjb, If Authors Carp 
(were not my Principle of Character otherwise) I could 
momize and cavil at Matter or Form, .of their Labours. 

Momlyng, obs. form of Mumbling sb. 
Momma : see Mamma (etym. note). 

1895 Harper’s Mag. Nov. 841/2 Do you think you'd catch 
anybody reading a contract wrong to old Meakuin? Oh, 
momma 1 Why, he’s king round here. 

|| Momme (mpm). A Japanese measure of 
weight equal to 3-75 grammes. 

1868 in Seyd Bullion 263 The quantity of silver being 
coined daily.. was 50,000 momme. 1898 Echo 20 Jan. 1/6 
Heyl gives the mommes as equal to 1.75 grammes, while the 
correct equivalent is 3.75 grammes. 

Momme chance, obs. form of Mumchanob. 
Mommer, Mommet, Mommie, -y: see 
Mummer, Maumet, Mummy. 

Mommy (mp-mi). U.S. dial. The long-tailed 
duck, Harelda glacialis {Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Mommyng(e, obs. forms of Mumming sb. 
Momordicin (mompudisin). Chem. Also 
-irte. [f. mod.L. Momordica the balsam-apple 
(C. Durante Herb, nov., 1585, ed. 1602 p. 59), 
now the name of a cucurbitaceous genus (Tourne- 
fort 1700) + -in.] = Elatebin. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 1046. 1874 Garrod & Baxter 
Mat. Med. (1880) 260 Elaterium contains an active prin- 
ciple, elaterine or momordicine, 

t Momo'rsion. Obs. rare. [Badly f. L. mo- 
rn or di, perfect of morderc to bite, after Moesion.] 
■= Coubosion i a. 
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1597 A. M. tr. Gnillemeau's Pr. Chirurg. 31/1 As we have 
sayed of the momorsions or Bittes. 1399 — tr. Gabrl/touer's 
Bk. Physicke 20/1 They sensiblye perceave a momorsion, 
and corrosion in their Wombe. 

Momot, variant of Motmot. 

Mompyn, obs. variant of Mumping sb\ 
t Mo-mpyns, sb.pl. Obs. Also mone pynnes. 
[f. *mone, Mun mouth + Pin.] The teeth. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 Thy mone pynnes 
bene lyche old yvory. c 1460 Tovmeley Myst. xii.. 210 Syrs, 
let vs cryb furst for oone thyng or oder, That thise wordis 
be purst, and let vs go foder Oure mompyns. 

+ Mo*murdotes, sb. pi. Obs. [f. ME. *momur 
= Mammer v. + Dote sb. (cf. Dort sb. and canker- 
dort Chaucer Troil. Of Cr. II. 1572),] Sulks. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9089 (heading', The Solempnite of The 
Obit of Ector, And How Achilles Fell in ]>e Momurdotes 
for Luff. 

II Momus (mi?»'mrs). Myth. Occas.//. 7 Momi, 
Momusses, 8 Momus’s. [L. Mourns, Gr. Mu> pas, 
personification of pwpos ridicule.] A Greek 
divinity, the god of ridicule, who for his censures 
upon the gods was banished from heaven; hence, 
a fault-finder, a captious critic. A daughter , dis- 
ciple , son of Momus , a facetious or humorously 
disagreeable person ; a wag, a buffoon. 

Often in allusions to the story ( Lucian Herm. xx, Babrius 
lix) that when Hephaistos (or Zeus) had made a man, Mo- 
mus blamed him for not having put a window in his breast. 

1363 J. Hall iu T. Gale Enchhid. Aiiij, But maugre nowe 
the malice great of Momus and his sect. 1379 Fulke Refut. 
R as tel 710 The sentence is wel inough placed, if Momus 
could let any thing alone, a 1586 Sidney Apol. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 72 If you. .by a certaine rusticall disdaine, will be- 
come such a Mome, as to be a Momus of Poetry. 1601 
Holland Pliny Pref. to Rdr., Certes, such Momi as these 
. . thinke not so honourably of their native countrey and 
mother tongue as they ought. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
xx iii. 14 That window which Momus did require. 1624 
Sanderson Germ. (1674) I. 223 A fault more pardonable, if 
our censures stayed at the works of men, like our selves; 
and Momus-like, we did not quarrel the works of God also. 
1669STURMY Mariner's Mag. aij, The Rules. .in the follow, 
ing Treatise, are most exact. though much more abused by 
ignorant Momus and his Mates .. ; I say, such Momusses 
will have their.. Tails lash'd by the Devils. 1709 Swift 
Tril. Ess. Wks. 1751 IV. 180 Those carping Momus’s, whom 
Authors worship as the Indians do the Devil, for fear. 1822 
Byron Werner in. i, Were Momus’ lattice in your breasts, 
My soul might brook to open it more widely Than theirs. 

1833 Court flag. VI. 184/1 Th e H — k, the momus of the 

social, the literary and the political world 1 1848 Dickens 
Dombev viii, * I do not think . . that Wickam is a person of 
very cheerful spirits, or what one would call a—’ ‘A 
daughter of Momus', Miss Tox softly suggested, i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. x. § 7. 306 ‘ Momus the Spirit 
of Blame. 

Momy, momyan : see Mummy. 

II Mon. (mpn). [Japanese,] A family crest or 
badge. (Frequently used in decorative design.) 

1878 Mrs. B. Palliser tr. Jacquemart's Hist. Furniture 
457 Of these princely [Japanese] families we shall give the 
* mon ’ or arms most frequently occurring. 

Floa: see Man sbO, Man indef. pron. Obs., 
Moan, Mone sb. and v. Obs., Moon, Mun v. 
Mona (nmu-na). [a. Sp., Pg., It. tnona monkey 
(whence the mod.L. specific name).] A small, 
long-tailed African monkey, Cercopithccus tnona. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) II. 157 The fifth [of 
M. Buffon’s species of African monkeys] is the Mona.. : it 
is distinguished by its colour, which is variegated with 
black and red ; and its tail is of an ash colour, with two 
white spots on each side at its insertion. 1874 Wood Nat. 
Hist. L 47 All the long-tailed African monkeys are termed 
Monas by the Moors. 1897 H. O. Forbes Handbk. Primates 
II. 66 The Mona Guenon. Cercopithecus mono. 

Monacal: see Monachal. 

Monacanthid (mpnakarnjid), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
povcuca v 9 os (f. puvo-s Mono- + atcavQa spine) + -ID.] 
Of a starfish : Having the ambulacral spines in 
a single row. *890 Century Did. 

Monacetin (m^nse's^tin). Chem. Alsomono- 
acetin. [Mono- 2.] (See Acetin.) 

1856 poumes' Chem. (ed. 6) 607 With acetic acid . . it 
[glycerin] forms three combinations, — monacetin, diacetin, 
and triacetin. 1869 Roscoe Chem. (1874) 386 Mono-acetin. 

t Monach(e- Obs. rare, [ad, L. monach-us 
Monk.] An affected substitute for ‘monk’. 

C1540 tr. Pol. Ferg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 129 Augustine 
and Miletus, two monaches of sownde livinge. 1611 H. 
Broughton Require of Agreement 62 Fuller of eyes then 
all the Bridge-maker monaches to this day. 

Monachal, monacal (rnfmakal), a. Forms : 
7 monao(h)all, 7- monachal, 8- monacal, [ad. 
eccl.L. monachdl-is, f. monach-us Monk. Cf. F. 
monacal (16th c. Hatz.-Darm.).] Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of a monk or of monastic 
life; monastic; monkish. 

1387 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1625) 166 Papists, who. .make 
the vowe and profession of the Monachall, or life of a 
Monck, as good a token of Christians, as Baptisme. 163a 
Lithgow Trav. 11. 76 This monachall and licentious life. 
1683 Lovell Gen. Hist. Rdig. 159 There are no Monachal 
Constitutions that so much oblige Monks to obey their 
Superiour, as [eta]. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 368 If a child 
..has taken on himself the Monachal or Monkish Tonsure. 
1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 374 Under every creed, mona- 
chal austerity and seclusion had been attempted. 1889 
Farrar Lives Fathers 1 1. xvL 237 J erome seems to have 
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bad the monacal feelings which led him wholly to avoid the 
society of women. 

Monachate (mp-nak(?t). rare— 1 , [ad. L. 
monachdt-us, f. nionachus : see Monk and -ate L] 
The period of life passed as a monk. 

1819 Dugdale Monast. Angl. II. 94/1 Abbat Turketul... 
died, in his sixty-eighth year, and the twenty-seventh of his 
monachate. 

Monacllism (m^rnakiz’m). [f. L. monach-us 
Monk + -ism. Cf. F. monachismeJ] 

1 . The mode or rule of life distinctive of monks 
and nnns; the monastic system or principle; 
monasticism. 

1577 Holinshed Descr. Brit. vii. 11/2 Augustine, .thinking 
this sufficient for.. the stablishment of hys monachisme. 
1615 W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 44 Popish Monachisme 
desineth and confineth profession of religion, to bare con- 
templation and meditation. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 373 
From the time of King Edgar, to the Reign of Henry viii, 
Monachism had been, growing here in England. 186s 
Macm. Mag. Sept. 370 Monachism. .separates the duty of 
charity from domestic duty, making the one the task of the 
nun alone, and the other of the wife and mother. 1876 
J. H. Newman Hist. Bk. II. 1. v. 97 Monachism became., 
nothing else than a peculiar department of the Christian 
ministry. 

1 2 . A monkish, characteristic. Obs. 

167 a Milton Hist. Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 70 Florence of 
Worcester, Pluntingdon, Simeon of Durham,. . with all their 
Monachisms. 

MonacMst (m^nakist), a. [f. eccl.L. mo- 
nach-us Monk + -1ST.] Favouring monachism. 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. ix. § u. 295, I do not 
find in Giorgione’s work any of the early Venetian mona- 
chist element. 

MonacMza'tion. rare— 1 , [f. next + -ATION.] 
The action or event of becoming a monk. 

1813 J. Forsyth Rent. Excurs. Italy 260 A sonnet ready 
for every occasion, such as births, ..monaehization, death. 

Monacllize (m£>‘nakaiz), v. [f. L. monach-us 
Monk + -ize.] a. intr. To live the life of a 
monk ; to become a monk. b. Irons. To make 
(persons) monks. 

1884ORNSBY Mem. Hope-Scottl. 179 Individuals, .were soon 
attempting to monachize, and to live as they thought that 
men in their places would have lived in the olden. days. 
1896 Dublin Rev. J uly 222 The large share taken by Teuton 
women in the works of conversion and monachising. 
Monaeholite, blundered form ofMoNOTHELiTE. 
Monacid (mpnse'sid), a. Chetn. Also mono- 
acid. [Mono- 2.] Having the power of saturating 
one molecule of a monobasic acid. 

186a Hofmann in Proc. Roy. Soc. XII. 7 Water decom- 
poses them with reproduction of the monadd compound. 
1863 Pounies' Client, (ed. 9) 494 The mono-acid ethers. 1866 
Frankland in Jrnl. Chem. Soc. XIX. 385 The monacid 
alcohols. 

Monack : see Moonack. 

Monaeord(e, obs. forms of Monoohobd. 
Moiiact (mpnsekt), a. and sb. [Shortened 
from Monactine.] a. adj. — next. b. sb. A 
sponge-spicule consisting of only one ray {Cent. 
Diet. 1890). 

Monactiual (mpnarktinal), a. [Formed as 
next + -AL.J Of a sponge-spicule : That has only 
one ray. 

1887 S. O. Ridley in Rep. Voy. Challenger ^XX. Introd. 6 
The chief spicules of the group are * monactinal ’, that is to 
say, consisting of only a single ray. 

Monactine (m^i.se'ktin), a. [f. (mod.L. 
type *monactln-us ) Gr. povo-s (see Mono-) + 
atcTiv-, dtcTis ray ] >=> Monactinal a. 

1887 W. J. Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 416 (Fig. 12), 
Typical megascleres. a, rhabdus (monaxon diactine); b, 
stylus (monaxon monactine). 

Monactinellid (mpnmktine-lid), sb. and a. 
[ad. mod.L, Monaclinellidae sb. pi. (see below), 
formed as Monactine + -ella dim. suffix + -idx : 
see -id.] a. sb. A sponge of the sub-order or 
group Monactinellidset, characterized by the pre- 
sence of uni-axial spicules, b. adj. Of or per- 
taining to this sub-order or group. So Monacti- 
neTlidan a. — prec. adj. 

1883 Carter in Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. v. XI. 32 The great 
number of existing Monactinellid sponges. 1884 Riverside 
Nat. Hist. (1888) I. 67 The Monactinellidan forms in the 
palaeozoic rocks are uncertain. 1883 Hinde in Phil. Trans. 
CLXXVI. 434 Those monactinelhds whose skeletons are 
exclusively composed of uniaxial spicules. 

Monad (mo nied). Also 7 monade. [a. L. 
monad-, monas unit, ad. Gr. povas unit, f. pbvos 
alone. Cf. F. monade, Sp. , Pg. monada, It. monade. J 
1 . The number one, unity ; an arithmetical unit. 
Now only Hist, with reference to the Pythagorean 
or other Greek philosophies, in which numbers 
were regarded as real entities, and as the pri- 
mordial principles of existence. 

1613 G. Sandys Trav. 144 [tr. Sibyl. Orac. tr. i.] Eight 
monads, decads eight, eight hecatons Declare his name 
[rc. IH20Y£=888]. 1649 G. Daniel Triuarch., Hen. V, 
cclv, Numbers carrie Their Preiudice, but Monads never 
vane, 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1687) 523/2 They 
make a difference betwixt the Monad and One, conceiving 
the Monad to be that which exists in Intellectuals ; One in 
numbers. Ibid, 525/1 The Monad is a quantity, which in 
the decrease of multitude, receiveth mansion and station ; 
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for below Quantity, Monad [ read below Monad, Quantity] 
cannot retreat, 1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 1. iv. 372 
The Cause of that Sympathy, Harmony, and Agreement, 
which is in things,., was by Pythagoras called vnity or a 
Monade. 1706 J. Matthews Forgiveness To Rdr., They 
fram'd up a whole decad of frivolous depositions, without one 
entire monad of truth, 1873 Jowett j Plato (ed. 2) 1, 485 
Instead of saying that oddness is the cause of odd numbers, 
you will say that the monad is the cause of them, 
h. applied to the Deity. 

164a H. More Song of Soul n. iii. in. xii, One steddy 
Good, centre of essencies, Unmoved Monad, that Apollo 
hight. 1678 Cudworth Iniell Syst. 1. iv. 225 That -which 
was called by them [sc. the Piatonists and Pythagoreans] 
the to eo or /zovaT, Unity itself or a Monad — that is, one 
most simple Deity. 1841 P’Israeli Amen. Lit. III. 233 
He [Robert Fludd] reveals the nature of the Divine Being, 
as ‘.a pure monad, including in itself all numbers’. 1850 
Daubeny Atom. Th. xiv.fed. 2) 431 The monad is used to 
signify the Deity, as being the first great Cause, one and 
the same, throughout all space, and in all time. 1870 J. H. 
Newman Gram. Assent 1. iv. 49 But of the Supreme Being 
it is safer to use the word * monad ’ than, unit. 

2 . An ultimate unit of being ; an absolutely 
simple entity. 

Chiefly used with reference to the philosophy of Leibniz 
(1646-17x6), according to which the universe of existence 
consists of entities without parts, extension, or figure, and 
possessing, in infinitely various degrees, the power of per- 
ception. Those among these ‘monads’ which have the 
perceptive power in the higher degrees are souls ; the rest 
are formed in the view of the percipient mind into aggre- 
gates, which constitute bodies. The term was adopted by 
Leibniz from Giordano Bruno (d. 1600), with whom the 
1 monad ’ has the twofold aspect of a material atom and an 
ultimate element of psychical existence. 

1748 Hartley Qbstrv, Man n.' i, 27 No Sensation^ can be 
a Monad, inasmuch as the most simple are infinitely di- 
visible in respect of Time. 1785 Retd Iniell. Powers in. iv. 
343 A person is something indivisible, and is what Leibnitz 
calls a monad. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. ii. 38 
The conscious indivisible monad which I feel myself to he. 
1874 Morris tr. llebermeg's Hist. Philos. § m II. 27 Bruno 
opposes die doctrine of a dualism of matter and form, . .The 
elementary parts of all that exists are the minima or monads, 
..they are at once psychical and material. The soul is a 
monad.. .God is the monad of monads. 1879 Huxley II umc 
iii, 81 The possibility that the mind is a Leibnitzianjnonad. 

iransf. 1862 Q. Re v. Apr. 402 The wealth, the might, .of 
the British empire are due not to the mere aggregation and 
activity of monads or units of mankind [etc.]. 

3 . Biol. A hypothetical simple organism, 
assumed in evolutionary speculations as the first 
term in the genealogy of living beings, or regarded 
as associated with a multitude of similar organisms 
to form an animal or vegetable body. 

1835 KiRitY Hah. y Inst. Anim. 1. Introd. 24 Thus [accord- 
ing to Lamarck], by consequence, in the lapse of ages a 
monad becomes a man ! ! 1_ 1847 Tulk tr. Oken's Physio- 
fhihs. 370 Decomposition is a separation into Monads, a 
retrogression into the primary mass of the animal kingdom. 
1831 H. Spencer Soc. Stat. xxx. 431 We are warranted in 
considering the body as a commonwealth of monads, each 
of which has independent powers of life, growth, and repro- 
duction. 1880 BastiaN Brain 10 The encysted mass of living 
matter may after a time divide into a swarm of smaller 
though most active monads. 

4 . Zoo/. A protozoon of the genus Mona s, or, 
more widely, of the order Monaclidea or the class 
Flagellate. 

1836-9 R.Owen Eniozoa in Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 133/2 
Some species of the Trematode Entozoa are infested by 
parasitic Polygastrica which belong to the Monads. 1846 
Mantklt. Th. Animalcules 38 The monads we have just 
examined are single, free animalcules. 1847-9 R. Jones 
Polygastrta in Tat/d' s Cycl. Anat. IV. 7/1 The genua 
U villa , . somewhat resembles a transparent mulberry rolling 
itself about at will, whence the name ‘grape monad", which 
these animalcules bear. 

8 . Chenu An element or radical which has the 
combining power of one atom of hydrogen. 

1869 Roscoe Plan. Chew. {1874) 172 The elements of the 
first group combine atom for atom with hydrogen, they are 
monovalent elements or monads. Ibid. 264 Thallium is a 
monad in the tballious compounds. 

6. ail rib. and Comb, a. Biol. , as monad-deme 
(see Deme 2 2), -form\ monad-like adj. t>. Chem., 
as monad atom, element , radical. 

a. 184a Pritchard Hist. Infusoria 89 Separate Monad- 
like bodies. 1846 Dana Zoo/h. 1. (18481 7 note, Monad-like 
in their motions. 1874 Monthly' Jrnl. Microsc. Soc. XII. 
a6i The minute monad-forms found in macerations of fish. 

b. 1869 Boston Blent. Cltem. (1874) 17a Each atom, .re- 
quires two monad atoms for saturation. Ibid. 173 The 
monad elements unite amongst themselves to form only few 
and simple compounds. 1873 Ralfk Phys. Chenu Introd, 
26 From all dibasic acids a monad as well as a diad radical 
may be derived. 

7 , quaswwi^. «* Monadio, a» Of or pertaining 
to the monadic constitution of matter; b. Chenu 
That has the atomic constitution of a monad, 

1846 Dana Zooph. vii. (1848) 107 These remarks are in- 
tended to support no . monad or Lamarckian theory. 1866 
Odung Anim. Chem, 16 Monad, dyad, and triad combina- 
tions. 1878 Lockyer_ S/oct. Anal. (ed. a) 124 Many monad 
metals give us their line spectra at a low degree of heat. 

Monadary (mfniJLd&ri). [ad. modX. monad- 
3n-um, L numas: see Monad and -ary! B. 2,] 
The outer covering or envelope of an assemblage 
of monads, So also SCotUfatary, in the same sense. 

1847-9 R. Jones Polygastrta in Todd's Cycl, Anat. IV. 
7/2 Several genera composed of numerous Monads, asso- 
ciated together and connected by a common envelope, which 
constitutes a kind of compound polypary or monadary, as it 
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has been recently called. 1880 Pascoe Zool. Class f. (ed. 2) 
283 Motuuliary. 

II Mouadelpbia (mpnade-lfia). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus 1735), f. Gr. povos one + d 8 eA<p-os brother 
+ -ia l.] The sixteenth class in the Linntean Sex- 
ual System, comprising plants with hermaphroditic 
flowers having the stamens united in one bundle. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Monadelphia, . . a class of 
plants whose stamina or male parts, by reason of their fila- 
ments running in among one another, are all formed into 
one body. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Pot. ix. (1794)92 Id the 
sixteenth class, called monadelphia , the filaments are united 
so as to form one regular membrane at bottom. 

Hence SEomadelpli, a plant of this class; 
MonadeTpliian a. = next. (1828-32 Webster.) 
Monadelplious (mpnade-lfss) , a. Bot. [ Formed 
as prec. + -ous.] a. Of stamens: Having the fila- 
ments united so as to form one bundle. h>. Of 
plants: Having the stamens monadelphons; be- 
longing to the Monadelphia. 

i8o5 Gai.pine Brit. Bot. § 321 Stamfina] all connected, or 
monadelphous. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, Introd. 28 
The stamens.. are monadelphous in Malvaceae and Melia- 
cese . 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 397. 

Sfonadiary, variant of Monadary. 

Monadic (mpnee'dik), «. [ad. Gr. /lovaSuebs 
composed of units, f. povaS-, povas Monad.] 

1 . Composed of monads or units ; pertaining to 
or ofthe nature of a monad; existing singly. Also 
quasi-jA, that which is composed of units. 

17S8 T. Taylor Proclus I. Diss. 14 The monadic, or that 
which is composed from certain units, they j ustl y considered 
as nothing more than the image of essential number. 3839 
Bailey Festus xxviufiSsa) 467 In this fatal life There is no 
real union. All things here Seem of monadic nature. 1838 
J. 1 -Iadi.ey Bss. (1873) 342 So, too, we have the seven open- 
ings of the head, the three twin pairs of eyes, ears, and 
nostrils, with the monadio mouth to make the seventh. 1872 
Browning Fifine xiviii, What does it give for germ, monadic 
mere intent Of mind in face? 1873 Content/. Rev. XXII. 
45 Personality, self-consciousness, and freedom of the will, 
is rather the power of breaking^ through the limits of relative 
monadic existence, of expanding into the infinite by con- 
sciousness and will. 1873 J. H. Newman Let. Die. Norfolk 
sty We cannot take as much as we please, and no more, of 
an institution which has a monadic existence. 

2 . Chem. Of the nature of a monad; univalent. 

1877 Watts Fotvnes' Client, (ed. 12) I. 262 Potassium forms 
only one chloride, ICC1, and is therefore univalent or mo- 
nadic. 

3 . Relating to monadism. 

1862 Maurice PI or. Met. Philos. IV. viii. § 72.. 517 
Leibnitz, whose monadic tendencies may have placed him . . 
at 110 very great distance from his opponent. 1874 Morris 
tr. Ueberzveg's Hist. Philos. § 121 II. 145 Kant, .brings the 
monadic nearer to the atomistic doctrine. 

Monadical (mynte'&ikal), a. [f. prec. + -ad.] 
Of the nature of a monad; pertaining to a monad 
or monads. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul it. i. in. xxiv, All here depend 
on the Orb Unitive, W hich also hight Nature MonadicalL 
1678 Cudworth Inte.ll. Syst. 1. iv. 556 Henadical (or Mo- 
uadical) Gods, and Intellectual Gods. 1873 M c Cosh Scott, 
Philos. xl. 282 The monadical theory of Leibnitz. 

Hence Monadically adv. 

1794 T. Taylor tr. Plotinus Introd. 39 It is said.. that., 
every number subsists monadically in unity. 

Monadiform (mpnae'difpim), a. Biol. [f. Mo- 
nad : see -FORM,] Having the form of a monad. 

186a G. KearlEY Links in Chain i. 9 The Gonhtm 
pectorals, commonly called the High Priest’s Breast-plate 
..consists of a combination of sixteen monadiform bodies, 
disposed regularly in a four-cornered tablet. 1866 [see 
next]. 1877 H uxley A nat. Inv. A nim. ii. 96 In Bicosceca . . 
a fixed monadiform body is enclosed within a structureless 
and transparent calyx. 1883 E, R. Lankestkr in Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. 837(2 A very large number of Gymnomyxa pro- 
duce spores which are termed ‘monadiform’, that is, have 
a single or sometimes two filaments of vibratile protoplasm 
extended from their otherwise structureless bodies. 

Monadigerous (m^nadi-d^eras), a. Zool. 
Bearing or composed of monads. 

1866 Jamf.s-Clark in Man. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. I. 323 
The monadigerous layer lines the cavity of the body. . . This 
layer is composed of monadiform animalcules packed closely 
side by side in a vast colony. 

Mona&ine (mynadin), a. and si. [ad. mod. 
L. mmadmus (Ehrenberg), f. monad- Monad.] a. 
adj. Of or pertaining to the monads or Flagellaia. 
b. sb. A protozoon belonging to this class. 

1847-9 R. Jones Polygastrta in Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 
7/2 The. .group of animalcules belonging to the Monadine 
type. Ibid. 9/2 A proboscidiform mouth similar to that 
possessed by the Monadines of Volvox, i88x Carpenter 
Microsc. 4- Rev. (ed. 6) § 418 Monadine forms. 

So Monadiuiic a., of or belonging to the 
monadine family. 

1885 Cunningham in Set. Mem. Med. Officers India 1. 11 
Crowded with infusorial, monadinic, and schizomycete 
forms, Ibid. 29 The development . . of some Monadinic 
organism. 

Monadism (mpTradiz’m). [f. Monad +■ -ism.] 
The theory of the monadic nature of matter or of 
substance generally ; the philosophical doctrine of 
monads, esp. as formulated by Leibniz. 

1875 J. Clerk Maxwell in Encycl. Brit. III. 37/2 Of the 
different forms of the atomic theory, that of Boscovich may 
he taken as an example of the purest monadism. 1877 E. 
Cairo Philos. Haul Introd. v. 81 We must free Monadism 
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from the slough of ordinary Atomism, which, with Leibnitz, 
it never completely cast off. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. It.., 
Cnth. React. (1898) VII. ix. 78 [Bruno] supplied . . Leibnitz 
with his theory of monadism. 

Mo&adistic (mpnadrstik), a. rare. [f. 
Monad + -istic.] Pertaining to monadism. 

1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1906 1 libber t frnl , Oct. 197 The 
theory of monndistic idealism. 

Monadite (mynadait). rare- 1 , [f. Monad 
+ -ite.J One who believes in monadism. 

1753 tr. Gcnard’s School of Man 38, I dose with the Mo- 
nadites,and with them affirm that matter cannot absolutely 
think. 

Monadity (mpnarditi). rare — 1 , [f. Monad 
+ -ity.] Monadic state or condition. 

ZS44 Mrs. Browning Leit. to Horne II. 31 All truth is 
assimilative, and perhaps even reducible to that monadity 
of which Parmenides discoursed. 

Monadology (mfmadp-lodgi), [a. F. monad- 
ologie (Leibniz), f. monade : see Monad and -logy.] 
The philosophical doctrine of monads. 

1732 Hist. Litteraria. IV. 193 The second Argument is 
borrow'd from Leibniz’s Monadology. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867) II. 271 When that reasoning conducts him to 
such hypotheses as the pre-established Harmony and the 
Monadology. 1867 Content/. Rev. VI. 60 He is developing 
. .his monadology like a disciple of Leibnitz. 1902 Encycl. 
Bril. XXX. 651/1 His^JC. Leibniz’s] monadology, or half. 
Pythagorean, half-Brunistic analysis of bodies into monads, 
t Mo’liady. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Monad.] 
The number one. 

1637 Heywood London’s Mirr. B4L [The Pythagorean 
school reasoned that] all nations, .can tell nofarther than to 
the Denary, which is Ten, and then returne in their account 
unto the Monady, that is one. 1659 tr. Fludd' sMos. Philos. 
132 God.. is understood to be that absolute Monady or 
Unity, which onely was in it self. 

Mcmal, variant of Mona or,. 

Monalecliite, blundered form of Moxothelite. 
Monamide (m^namaid). Chem. [f. Mon(o)- 
+ Amide.] An amide formed by the displace- 
ment of one of the three hydrogen atoms of 
ammonia. See Amide 2 note. 

1861 Pot ones' Chem. (ed. 8) 734 Organic derivatives of 
ammonia — monamines, and monamides. 1S69 Rg.scoe Blent. 
Chem. (1871) 368 Lactic monamide is obtained by the action 
of ammonia on lactide. 

Monamine (m^namsin). Chem. [f. Mon(o)- 
= Amine.] An amine formed by the exchange of 
one of the three hydrogen atoms of ammonia for a 
basic radical. See Amine note. 

1859 Hofmann in Proc. Roy. Soc. IX. 393 Contributions 
towards the History of the Monamines. 1878 Kingzett 
A nim. Chem. 35 The amines . . may be grouped into 3 classes, 
namely monamines, diamines, and triamines. 

Monanapra-stic, a. Pros. rare- 0 . In Diets, 
-anapestic. [f. Mon(o)- + Anap/estio.] Con- 
taining but one anapaest. 1890 Century Diet. 
Monanday, Sc. variant of Monday. 

11 Monaudria (m^nsrndria). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnteus 1 735), f. Gr. fiuvavSpos having one husband 
(f. ytuvos Mono- + dvSp- man, male).] The first 
class in the Linncean Sexual System, comprising 
all plants having hermaphrodite flow’ers with but 
one stamen or male organ. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Stt/fi.. Monandria, . . a class of plants 
which have hermaphrodite flowers, with only one stamen in 
each. 1760 J. Lke Introd. Bot. 11. ii. (1765] 73. 1783 Mar- 
Tyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. (1794) 87. 

attrib. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 80/2 A genus., 
belonging to the monandria class of plants. 

Hence Bffona'nder ( rare — °), a plant belonging 
to the class Monandria ; Monamdrian, Mon- 
amclric ad/s. ( rare ~°) = Monandrous. 

1828-32 Webster, Monatuler. Ibid., Monandrian. 1891: 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Monandric. 

Monandrous (m^nse-ndras), a. [f. Gr. /6v- 
avdp-os (see Monandria) + -ous.] 

1 . Bot. Belonging to the class Monandria ; of a 
flower, having a single stamen. 

1806 Galpine Brit. Bat. § 13 Fflowers] monandrous. 
1840 Balfour Man. Bot. § 394, i88x Jmb Linn. Soc. 
XvIII. 363 Surrounded by 2 or more monandrous male 
flowers. 

2. Having but one husband, nonce-use . 

1866 SiiucKAiiD Brit. Bees 323 The queen is monandrous 
or single-spoused. 

Monandry (m^nm-ndri). Also mono-andry. 
[ad. Gr. *p,ovavbpta, f. fcbvavSpos : see Monandria 
and -Y,] 

1 . The custom of having only one husband at a 
time. 

1835 Miss Cobbe Intuit, Mor. 133 Monogamy and Mono- 
andry are general rules conducive to the Happiness of man- 
kind. 1880 Webster Su/fl., Monandry. 1882 A Mac- 
farlaNe Cmsangitin. 8 In countries where monandry is 
established. 1904 Content/. Rev. Oct 486 From promiscuity 
. .to. .monogamy and monandry, every possible yhase and 
form of the institution [of marriage] can be studied outside 
of the human species. 

2 . Bot. The condition of having hut one perfect 
stamen. 1900 in B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms App. 

Moiiauthous (m^narnpas), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. fx 6 v-os Mon(o)- + dvd-os flower + -OUS,] 
Bearing a single flower (on each stalk). 

1838 A. Gray Bot. Gloss., Moncmihous, one-flowered. 
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Monapsal (m^mm'psat), a. [f. Mon(o> + 
Apse + -al.] Having a single apse. 

1884 A. J. Butler Coptic Ck. I. i. 33 Mr. Fresh field’s 
canon that a Greek triapsal church is later, and a monapsal 
church earlier, than the time of Justin II. 

Monarch, (m/rnaik) sbf Also 5 monarcha, 6-7 
monarke, 6 monarehe. [ad. L. monarcha , ad. 
Gr, /novapxrjs (more commonly povapxos), f. (tor-os 
alone + dpx~eiv to rule. Cf. F. monarque ( 14 th c. 
Hatz.-Darm.), Sp., It. monarca, Pg. monarchal 

1. In early use, a sole and absohrte ruler of a 
state. In modern use, a sovereign bearing the 
title ef king, queen, emperor, or empress, or the 
equivalent of one of these. (Ordinarily, a more or 
less rhetorical substitute for the specific designa- 
tion of the person referred to.) 

c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 299 Soueveyn of Renoun, Which as 
monarcha of euery Regioun, Gaff me this Charge. 1538 
Elyot Diet., Monarcha , a prynce, whiche reuleth alone 
without piere or companyon, monarehe. 1372 H. Middel- 
more in Ellis Grig-. Lett. Ser. iq III. 5 His deseign. .Ls to 
make himselfe monarehe of Christendome. 1587 Golding 
De Moruay viii. (1502) 96 From the great Monarkes we 
come to the Kings of seuerall Nations, and from them to 
vnderkings of Prouinces, 1S96 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 189 
The quality of mercy, .becomes The throned Monarch better 
then his Crowne. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trap. (ed. 2} 312 
He is reputed as absolute a monark as any other In India. 
1783 Watson Philip III, in. (.1839) 183 The French and 
English monarchs, in whose name this proposat had been 
made. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. xii. 350 According to.. 
Austin, the Sovereign, if a single person, is or should be 
called a Monarch, 
b. transf and fig. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 40 To he maued to doe 
that which we know, or to be mooued with desire to knowe, 
Hoc opus : H ic labor est. Novve thereiu of all Sciences., 
is our Poet the Monarch. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. vii. 
120 Come thou Monarch of the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus, 
with pinke eyne. 1609 C. Butler Few. Mon. i, A s, And 
al this vnder the government of one Monarch, of whom 
aboue al things they [re. the bees] haue a principal care. 
1640 H. King Serin. 15 The Sunne..who is the Prince and 
Monarch of the Skie. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 91 
Unless the Seamen or Soldiers get Drunk,.. then are they 
Monarchs, and it is Madness to oppose them. 1742 Young 
Nt. Tit, ix. 1617 How far, how wide, The matchless mon- 
arch [sc. the sun], from his flaming throne. .throws his 
beams about him. 1782 (Jowper A lex. Selkirk 1, 1 am mon- 
arch of all I survey. 1807 P. Gass jrnl. 105 Most of the 
corps crossed over to an island, to attack and rout its 
monarch, a large brown bear. 1817 Byron Manfred r. i, 
Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains. 1872 Mosley 
Voltaire (1886) 7 In the realm of mere letters, Voltaire is 
one of the little band of great monarchs. 

2. slang. The coin called a sovereign. 

x8gi Mayhew Land. Labour I. 52/r Upper Benjamins, 
built on a downey plan, a monarch to half a linnuf.. .Pair of 
long sleeve Moleskin, .half a monarch. 

3. A very large red and black butterfly ( Danais 
Plexippus). 

1893 Morris Brit. Butterfl. 71 The Monarch.. is one of 
the commonest species throughout a great part of North 
America. 

4. atlrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as mon- 
arch,- like adj. and adv., monarch-wise. 

c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xciii. i, *Monarck-like lehova 
raignes- 1662 Gerhier/Vz'mc. 12 The Monarchlike Staires 
of the Pallace of Darius. 1839 Bailey Fc stus xviii. (1852) 
252 The lion, monarchlike, alone Hath sympathies with no 
race but his own. *386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. lv. 
361 If a citie be assembled in *Monarch-wise [orig. si man- 
arch iq uemeu t ], it is to bee defended against strangers. 

b. ap positive, as monarch-bee, -dead, -god, -judge , 
-love, -martyr, -mind, -monster, -oak, - pope , -reason, 
-savage, -spirit, -swain, -victor. 

17 66 Coutpl, Farmer s. v. Queen-bee, This was giving great 
talents to the *monarch-bee. 1864 Nealf. Seaton. Poems 
131 The monarch, midst the ’’monarch-dead Reposes in his 
glory. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. 1. 3 The *monarch-god, Apollo. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. it. iv. § fir Reasons., in favour of 
a ’’monarch-judge. 1647 Cowley Mistr., H earl-breaking v, 
Thus havel chang’d with evil Fate My *Monarch-Love into 
a Tyrant-State. 1842 Sir A. de Verb Song of Faith 259 
Mid wild revelry. .Should thus the ’’Monarch-martyr’s son 
appear. 1812 Crabbe Tales i. 67 And now, into the vale of 
years declined, He hides too little of the *monarch-mind. 
*598 Nashs Christ’s T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 114 Vengeance 
on your soules. .for thus mirrouring mee for the *Monavch- 
monster of Mothers. 1682 Drydkn Mac FI. 28 *Monarch 
oaks that shade the plain And, spread in solemn state, 
supinely reign. 1904 A. Lang Hist. Scott. III. It. 28CharlesI 
was acting on the exarripte of four English *monarch-popes. 
1700 Dryuen Cock 4 Fox 326 Dreams, are but interludes, 
which fancy makes ; When*monarch reason sleeps, thismimic 
wakes. 1723 Pope Odyss. iv, 454 The *monarch-savage [sc. 
a lion] rends the trembling prey. 1800 Coleridge Pier. atom. 
hi, iii, .This great *monarch-spirit, if he fall, Will drag a 
world into the ruin with him. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
494 Amid his subjects safe, Slumbers the Tnotiarch swain. 
1821 Mrs. Hemans Dartmoor Poems (1875) 145 The tro- 
phied car Wheeling the *monarch-victor fast and far. 

C. objective, instrumental, etc., as monarch- 
murderer ; monarch-murdered adj. 

t6xx Florio, Monarcactda, a Monarch-murtherer. 170S. 
Coleridge To Author of Poems 28 There for the monaren- 
murder’d Soldier’s tomb You wove th’unfinish’d wreath of 
saddest hues. 

Hence Mo narch. ». intr., to act the monarch ; 
also to monarch it. 

a *653 G, Daniel Idyll., Tllusir. 4 The Tirrannous High- 
Preist Once but a Man, now Monarchs o're the Rest 1737 
Common Sense 1, 11 While he monarchs it in his own closet. 


[he] becomes contemptible in the Eyes of the World. 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XX. 126 So be it known. We monarch it by 
rule of two, and not of one. 

t Mo'XXarch, sbp Obs. [a. OF. monarehe , mo- 
narque fem., semi-popular ad. late L. type 
monarchia . ] = Monarchy. 

1485 Citron. Eng. in. f vj b. The Monarch of Rome a bowt 
this time mightih encresed. 1372 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 
Ep. Ded. aiij, Btadud..a Brittayn the ix King of this 
Monarch after Brute. 1388 A. Marten Exhort. Faithf. 
Subjects Dab, The Roman Monarch.. was one hundred 
times greater then ours. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Ivii. 
250 It. .was Aduisde a Monarch absolute in France to bring 
to pas. Aristocratick gouernment, nor Democratick pleasd. 
Monarch (m£nia.ik), a. BoL [£. Gr. ftov-os 
one, single + dpxf beginning, origin : cf. Diarch.] 
Arising from only one point of origin, as the 
woody tissue of a root. Monarch-bundle , a xylem- 
bundie in which there is only one strand. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 350 In the hep- 
tarch or octarch examples of Lycopodium clavatum in- 
vestigated, I almost always found one of the concave plates 
larger, . . the other smaller . . with a separate . .vascular strand 
(in itself monarch), lying in front of its. .outer surface. Ibid. 
363 The monarch bundles of some species of Trichomanes. 
Monarch, var. Moniker slang, name. 
Monarchal (m/naukal), a. Also 6 - 7 -all. 
[f. Monarch sb. + -al. Cf. OF. monarchal ,] 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a 
monarch ; befitting a monarch. 

1392 Nobody <$• Someb. F 3, My kinglie browes itch for a 
stately Crowne, This hand to beare a round Monarchall 
Globe. 16x0 Guii.lim Heraldry vi. vii. 280 The Blazon of 
these bis Maiesties most Roiall and Monarchal Ensignes. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 428 Satan, whom now transcendent 
glory rais’d Above his fellows, with Monarchal pride, .tints 
spake. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Convalescent, To be sick is 
to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. 1826 G. S. Faber Diffic . 
Romanism (1853) 60 The Bishops of Rome have legitimately 
inherited the alleged monarchal prerogatives of Peter. 184s 
Black w. Mag. LVII. 783 The royal harangue .. has .. a 
certain monarchal tone. x886 Belgravia Mag. LX. 43 A 
bastard, crowned, Aped manners of monarchal state. 

fg. X612 Drayton Poly-olb. iii. 371 By whose monarchal 
sway, She fortifies herself. 

2. Having the status of a monarch; that exercises 
the functions of a monarch. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie it. 26 This is that fashioned 
Crowne which appertaineth to kinges onely monarchall. 
1620 Dekker Dreame (i860) 41 Hee [Adam].. was sole 
monarchall lord O’re the whole globe. 1636 Finett For. 
A mb ass. 3 He. .would never allow (he sayd) so much as a 
question or thought of competition betweene him a mon- 
archal! soveraigne and a meane Republique. 1678 Mar- 
vell Growth Popery 12 The king.. was more Generous and 
Monarchal than to assign Cause.. for his Actions. 1826 
G. S. Faber Dijfic. Romanism (1853) 217 Christ’s Monarchal 
Vicar might send two of his dependant suffragans. .upon 
an ecclesiastical errand. 

3. Of a state, etc. : That is ruled by a monarch. 
Of government or institutions : Monarchical. Now 
rare or Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcccdiav. (16x3) 451 The Princes persons ; 
being in all monarchal! gouernements the very knot of the 
peoples welfare^ 1635 J. Hayward tr. Bicniii's Banish'd 
Virg. Pref. verse, The ware.. by thee in-hrought To this 
Monarchall lie. 1640 H. King Serin. 41 Look . . upon 
Kingdomes governed by formes Monarchall and Absolute 
as yours. 1836 Landor Peric. y Asp. clvii. Wks. 1853 II. 
419/1 Nations monarchal and aristocratical. 1846 Hare 
Mission Comf. 11850) 15 [Such a change] would have over- 
thrown the legitimate monarchal constitution of your being, 
to set up the ochlocracy within you in its stead. 

Hence Mona-rchally adv., as a monarch. 

1838 G. S. Faber Inquiry 39a Antichrist, .hath already 
appeared in his true character, seated monarchaiiy in the 
seven-hilled city. 

Monarchess (mfnaikes), Now rare, [f. 
Monarch sb. + -ess.J A female monarch. 

*595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile, To the fayrest ix, Thou 
..Onelie immatchlesse Monarchesse of harts. 1596 Frrz- 
Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 74 Death-scorning Gilbert. . 
To Englands Monarchesse did force to yeeld The savage 
land. 1616 Capt. Smith Descr, New Eng. 32 For example : 
Rome, What made her such a Monarchesse, but onely the 
adventures of her youth. .in dangers abroade. 164a Broke 
Queens Exck. v. i, Were I sole monarchess of this Island. 
*, 8 43 J- Nicholson Hist, y Tradit. T. 92 Meg Merrilies or 
the monarchess of tinkers and gipsies. 

Monarchial (m^naukial), a. [f. L. mon- 
archia Monarchy + -al. Cf. OF. inonarchial . ] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
monarchy; that is under the dominion of a 
monarch. Cf. Monarchal a. 3 . 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon ( 1 602) 39 When these Realmes 
of England, Wales and Scotland, shal be all one Mcn- 
archiall lie of lesuits. 1642 Bridge Wounded Consc. Cured 
iii. 56 The nature of Monarcbiall government, we shall come 
to consider, .in that which followes. 1680 Aubrey in Lett. 
Eminent Persons (18x31 III. 447 The Liberty of Mankind, 
w ch he thought would be greater under a free state than 
under a monarchiall government. 1737 Common Sense I. 
119 The ancient Form of government, which was Kingly or 
Monarchial. a 1806 C. J. Fox Reign Jos. II (1808) 232 
To promise, therefore, the continuance of a monarchial 
establishment, and to designate the future monarch, seemed 
to be necessary. 1869 Rawlinson Anc, Hist, 339 The form 
of government was monarchial. 

2. =s Monarchal a. 1 . 

1788 Anna Seward Lett . (rSxx) II. 104 A man. .who wor- 
shipped the monarchial claims and despised the parental 
ones. *841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 368 The authoritative 
sentiment of duty is upheld.. iu all its absolute and mon- 



archial rights. 1830 R, G, (Humming Hunter's Life S. Afr. 
(190a) 47/a The dignified and truly monarchial appearance 
of the lion. 1870 Baldw. Brown Eccl. Truth 273 The growth 
of the monarchial power. 

f 3. = Monarchal a. 2 . Obs . rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 319 He shall haue the 
title in words of a king monarchiall. Ibid. 324 One Iesuite 
Pope and prince Monarchiall. 1661 Baxter Mor,^ Prognost. 
(1680) 65 A Visible Constitutive, or Governing-Head ; 
whether Monarchial,. .or Aristocratical or Democratical. 

Monarchian (mpnaukian), sb. and a. Eccl. 
Hist. [ad. late L. monarchidv.i pi., f. monarchia : 
see Monarchy and -an. 

The term nwnarchiani Is merely a nickname applied by 
TertulIIan (Adv. Prax. x ) to certain opponents of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, in derision of their unintelligent use 
of the word monarchia (‘ Monarchiam, inquiunt, tenennis 
ibid. ii). In early apologetics, r, toy ©eou _(’ the 

monarchy of God ’) was a current designation for Christian 
monotheism, and these heretics regarded themselves as the 
defenders of this cardinal doctrine against the Trinitarians.] 
A. sb. One of those heretics in the 2 nd and 3 rd 
centuries who denied the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Modern historians distinguish between ‘Dynamistic’ or 
‘Adoptionist' Monarchians, who regarded Christ as a man 
endowed with Divine power, and ‘ Modalistic* Monarchians, 
who maintained that He was an incarnation of God the 
Father. 

1765 A. Maclaine tr .Mosheim's Eccl. Hist, 11. v. § 20 (1833) 
64/1 His [re. Praxeas'] followers were called Monarchians, 
because of their denying a plurality of persons in the Deity. 
1841 H. J. Rose tr. Meander's Hist. Relig. II. 283 The 
Monarchians who reduced the whole Trias (or Trinity) only 
to different conceptions and relations under which the One 
Divine Being is viewed, 1872 Morris tr. Ueberwegfs Hist. 
Philos. § 82 I. 308 The Monarchian, Praxeas, . .appears. . 
to have taught that the Father descended into the Virgin. 

3B. adj. Of or belonging to die Monarchians or 
to Monarchianism. 

1847 J. Toerey tr. Meander's Hist. Relig. II. 333 The 
founder of this Monarchian party in Rome. Ibid., There 
arose . . another Monarchian sect in Rome. 1853 W. _E. 
Tayler Hippolytus xi. i. 75 The leaders of the Monarchian 
heretics. 1872 Morris tr. Ueber-weg's Hist. Philos. £ 94 I. 
387 He [Abelard] gives to the doctrine of the Trinity a 
Monarchian interpretation. 1899 A. E. Garvie R itscklian 
Theol. iv. vi. 122 In spite of the opposition of the mon- 
archian schools, whether adoptionist ormodalist. 

Hence Mona-rcliianismt, the anti trinitarian doc- 
trine of the Monarchians. WTona’rcliiaiiist =» 
Monarchian sb. BffonareMamrstic a. ~ Mon- 
archian a. 

1841 H. J. Rose tr. Meander’s Hist. Relig , II, 259 The 
others.. were still more strongly opposed to this class of 
Monarchianism. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Ckr. 246 This 
shows the yet powerful influence of the Judaic Monarchian- 
ism. 187a Morris tr. Uebemvcg's Hist. Philos. § 82 I. 308 
In the teachings of these Monarchianists the Logos-con- 
ception is not found. Ibid. § 94. 394 He [Abelard] often 
employs, .the almost Monarchianistic comparisons of Au- 
gustine. x888 Hatch Infi. Greek Ideas vii. (1890) 207 The 
two schools of Monarchianism, in one of which Christ was 
conceived as a mode of God, and in the other as His exalted 
creature. 

Monarchic (m^naukik), a. Also 7 -iqua, 
7-8 -icke. [a. F. monarchique, ad. Gr. pwapyae-bs, 
f. fjLovapx-os : see Monarch and -ic.J 

1. Of a government : Having the characteristics 
of monarchy. Now rare; usually replaced by 
Monarchical. 

1624 Brief Inf arm. Affairs Palatinate 24 The Empire is 
not an Estate Monarchique, where the Prince ruleth 
absolutely. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. vi. § 120 That the 
Parliament only aimed at taking his majesty’s regal rights 
from him, to the prejudice of monarchic government, with- 
out any thought of reforming religion. 1727 WarburtOn 
Eng. Causes of Prodigies 119 He [sc. Sallust] first wrote 
under the Consular, and the other [re. Tacitus] under the 
Monarchic State. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV, 492 ‘ What 
form of government do you reckon best?’ inquired he.. 

‘ The monarchic, if the king is just and enlightened 

2. Of or belonging to a monarchy; pertaining 
to or favouring monarchy as a form of government. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. m. § 80 In that [bill].. there 
were some clauses very derogatory to monarchic principles, 
as. giving the people authority to assemble together if the 
King failed to call them, a 1668 Davenant Epithal. Wks. 
(1673) 312 For Hymens common-weale cannot dispence Iu 
private with Monarcbick excellence. *756 Burke Wind. 
Nat . Sac. 67 The Monarchick, Aristocratical, and Popular 
Partizans have been jointly laying their Axes to the Root 
of all Government. 1851 Gallenga Italy 159 Mazzini., 
blames the Milanese for throwing themselves into the arms 
of an Italian, however monarchic, confederate. 1867 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1877) I. iii. 74 The monarchic, the 
aristocratic, and the democratic branches of our constitution. 

3. Of or pertaining to a monarch or monarchs. 
Now rare or Obs. 

x6x2 Selden Drayton’s Poly-olb. Author of Illustr. to 
Rdr., The Author, in_ Passages of first Inhabitants, Name, 
State, and Monarchique succession in this Isle, followes 
[etc.]. 1676 N eedham Packet of A dv. 15 The conteining of 
Monarchick Power in its just bounds. 17. . Addit. Pope's 
Wks. (1776) I. 107 In vain was ministerial breath, In vatu 
monarchic folly. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. iv, 42a A new 
creation waits the western shore, And moral triumphs o’er 
monarchic power. 

+ 4. = Monarchical 4 . (In quot. transf.) Obs . 
1632 Lrmcow Trav. v. 185 Cyprus, Candy, and Sicily, are 
the onely Monarchlcke Queenes of the Mediterranean Seas. 
Ibid. 191 The Cedars of Libanon,. -like Monarchick Lyons 
to wild beasts, . .become the chiefe Champions of Forrests 

Monarchical (myna-rkikal), a. Also 6-7 
-all, £f. Monarchic a. + -al.] 




KOK-ARCHICALIiT. 

1 . Of the nature of or having the characteristics 
of a monarchy; esp. of government, vested in 
a monarch. 

1389 Hay any Work (1844) 48 Such is t he civil governement 
. . Monarqhicall in her Maiesties person. 1602 Fulbecke 
Pandects 3a Thus in the end they came to a Monarchical! 
estate. And these Nations. . do create a Duke or Capitaine, 
•who may gouerne the rest, a 1618 Raleigh Prince (1642) 13 
That a Kingdome be not too Monarchical!. 1771 Junius 
Lett. lix. (1820) 305, I hope the English constitution will for 
ever preserve its original monarchical form. 1850 Prescott 
Peru II. ii. 19 With the Aztecs.. it [the form of govern- 
ment] was monarchical and nearly absolute. 1869 Lecky 
Enrop. Mor. II. iv. 286 The monarchical.. institutions of 
feudalism. 1888 Schafe Chr. Church VI. 1. x. 44 Every 
little principality in monarchical Germany., has its own 
church establishment. 

transf. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 39 It is more honour- 
able (say they [w. the Peripatetics]) and monarchical, that 
there should be one principle [e.g. the Heart] then many. 

2 . Of or pertaining to monarchy ; that advocates 
monarchy as a form of government. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. vin. 1330 Ev’n what the son 
of Hannah told the Jewes, Should be their scourge (because 
they . .were so vaine To aske a King. .) that curse they shall 
Affirm to be a Law Monarchicall. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Card. Cyrus Hi. 143 More in the edificial Palaces of Bees 
and Monarchical spirits ; who make their combs six-cornered, 
declining a circle. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (18491 L »v. 

§ 38. 474 The remains of monarchical attachment yet 
lingered. 1863 Maffei Brigand Life I. 90 Men representing 
all varieties of opinion. .appeared in Naples.. Mazzinians, 
monarchical democrats, &c. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. II. 
iv. 287 When the course of events has been to glorify., 
monarchical . .spirit, a great, .sovereign, .will arise. 

3 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
monarch; befitting a monarch ; monarchal. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 198 , 1 am content with my 
Monarchicall maiestie or title royall. 1622 Donne Serm. 
a Cor. iv. 6 Serm. 1 660-1 III, 377 There is not so Regal, so 
Sovereign, so Monarchical a Prerogative, as to have [etc.]. 
1647 Cowley M istress,VainLove\z Your braveand haughty 
scorn of all Was stately, and Monarchical. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. xv. 144 That his Monarchical foot might have the 
setting it upon thir heads. *772 Foote Nabob 1. (1778) 7 
A very monarchical address. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. viii, 
When.. the bees worry themselves.. about their sovereign 
and become perfectly distracted touching the slightest 
monarchical movement. 

4 . Having the power or functions of a monarch ; 
having undivided rule ; + autocratic. 

a 1618 Raleigh Prince (1642) 6 So that a Monarch bee 
not to Monarchicall,,. as the Russe Kings. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang, T. in. 173 The Messias where he is Monarch- 
icall, and rules, is aim Eirenarchicall, and atones. 1906 
D. W. F orrest A utharity of Christ vii, 409 In the churches 
of Egypt, as we have seen, there was no monarchical bishop. 

Hence Monarcbically adv., in a monarchical 
form or manner. 

1586 T. B. La Primmed. Fr. Acad. 1. 587 Who can denle, 
that it is not a great deale better for great and might ie 
nations to be governed monarchioally. 1651 Hobbes Le- 
•viat/i,' 11. xix. 98 Nor are those Provinces. .Democratically, 
or Aristocratically governed, but Monarchioally. 1636 J. 
Harrington Oceana. (1700) 70 To plant it Nationally, it 
must be. .either Monarchically in part, . .or Monarchically 
in the whole. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 127 He lived., 
with Kings, monarchically; with the people, democratically. 
1882-3 Schaffs Encycl. liclig. Kncnvl. II. 987/1 The Roman 
church, .organized monarchically, the whole power centring 
in the Pope. 

MoaarcMca-aristocra'tic(al, a. That 
combines the monarchic and aristocratic principles. 

1817 Bkntham Pari, Reform Introd. 120 The monarchico- 
aristocratical theory. 7874 Blackie Self Cult. 7, I once 
heard, .that all the miseries of this conn try arise from its 
monarchico-aristocratic government. 

Monarchism (mfnia.ikiz’m). [a. F . mon- 
archisme , f. monarchie : see Monarchy and -ism.] 

1 . The principles of monarchical government; 
attachment to monarchy or the monarchical prin- 
ciple, 

1838 Fraser’s Mag. XVII, 2x3 The object, .is to combine 
republicanism with monarchism. X848 T ait's Mag : XV. 
340 Apresident ofa civil tribunal, and a president of a tribunal 
or commerce, were suspended for no act save their former 
monarchism. 1898 A tlantic Monthly LXXXII. 564/1 His 
[Bismarck’s] monarchism rested not only on his personal 
allegiance to the hereditary dynasty [etc,]. 

2 . Belief in a sole ruler (among the gods), 

1877J. E. Carpenter Tide’s Fist. Re tig 215 All the 
gods [in the Homeric theology] are little else than repre- 
sentatives of Zeus, each in liis own realm.., Thus, mon- 
archism has touched the borders of monotheism. 

Monarchist (mpmaikist), [f. Monarch-y + 
•1ST. Cf. F. monarchisle.] 

1 . An advocate or supporter of monarchy. Also 
in fifth-monarchist (see Fifth Monarchy). 

1647 M. Hudson Din. Right Govt. 11. ii. 83 This Relative 
Messing of Monarchic,.. the R datum or Monarch/and the 
Correlatum or Monarchists and subjects. 1660 in Brit. 
Mag. (1833) IV. X47 Y» widowes of those slaine &c., by 5’** 
Monarchists, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprern. ii, (1687) 76 
The.. Supposition of the Church Monarchists.. That Saint 
Peter’s Primacy,. was not personal but derivable to his 
Successours. a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 118 For the 
principles of the former being demagogical, could not allow 
much favour to one who rose a Monarchist declared, 1823 
Bentkam Not Paul 203 Monarchists and Aristocrats I marie 
well ! f&ja Echo Oct, 5 The Monarchists pretend that' the 
beginning of the end of the Republic’ has commenced. 
1882-3 Schaff's Encycl , Rtlig. Knowi . III. 3449 Consiitu- 
tionafmonarchists and absolute monarchists. 

2 . One who believes in monarchy among the gods. 
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*678 Cubworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 23. 403 Plato acknow- 
ledged and worshiped many gods yet . . be was no polyarchist, 
but a Monarchist, an assertor of One Supreme God. 1893 
R. G Jebb Growth Class. Grk. Poetry 200 Aeschylus. .is 
no monotheist, yet he might be described as a monarchist 
in religion. 

3. = Monarch: an sb. rare. 

1876 A. Plummer tr. Dellinger's Hippolyius C. iv. !. 
188 It is now no longer possible to define exactly what 
Sabellius himself or other later Monarchists contributed to 
the development of this view. 

MoaarcMstic (m^najki'stik), a. [f. prec. + 
-10. J Of or pertaining to monarchism ; in quot. = 
Monarchtan a. 

1833 J. H. Newman Arlans 1. v, (1876) 120 To confess that 
God was, in such sense, one Person with Christ, as (on their 
Monarchistic principle] to be in no sense distinct from Him. 
Monarchize (m/rnaikniz), v. [f. Monarch 
sl>, + -ize. Cf. F. monarchic erf\ 

1. intr. To perform the office of monarch; to 
rule as a monarch; to rule absolutely. Also to 
monarchize it. 

1392 [see Monarchizing ppl. a. below]. *§93 Shaks. 
Rich. If in. ii. 165 Allowing him a breath, a little Scene, 
To Monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with lookes, 1649 Howell. 
Pre-em. Parlt. xi That King hath an advantage hereby 
one way, to monarchize more absolutely, and never want 
money. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 62 He was necessitated to 
Monarchize it, and self-ly manage all. 1822 Shelley Trt. 
Life 504 The delegated power, Arrayed in which those 
worms did monarchize. Who made this earth their charnel, 
b. of personified agencies. 

1392 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. IC, Shee [sc. Art] abanisht 
Queene into this barraine soile, hauing monarchizd it so 
long amongst the Greeks and Romanes. x6oo Dekker Old 
Forlunatus'iNVs. 1873 L 105 Vice.. in eueryland doth mon- 
archize. 1849 J. Wilson in Blac/nv. Mag. LXVI. 25 The 
enthusiast adores Greece — not knowing that Greece moil* 
archises over him, 

2 , trans, f a. To make subservient to one 
monarch ; to rule over as a monarch. Obs. 

1606 W arner A lb. Eng. xv. xciii. 375 King Rodericke, sur- 
namd the great, did monarchize at last Wales, that had neere 
as many Kings as Cantrefes in times past. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. v. 68 By whom three sever’d Realms in one shall 
firmly stand, As Britain-founding Brute first Monarchiz’d 
the Land. x6zx Lady M, Wroth Urania 189 Raise vp 
your spirit, that which is worthy to Monarchise the world, 
b. To make a monarchy of. 

x66o Milton Free Commw. Wks. 1851 V. 453 So far shall 
we be from mending our condition by monarchizing our 
Government. 1794 J. Courtenay Pres. St. Manners , etc. 
France (j- It. 102 Lei's boldly advance To hang the Con- 
vention, and Monarchise France. x8oo Jefferson Writ. 
(1896) VII. 451 Principles which go . . to sink the state 
governments, consolidate them into one, and to monarchize 
that. 

Hence Monarchizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Jttomarohizer, one who monarchizes. 

xgga Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 34 b, Such a monarchizing 
spirite it was, that sayd vnto Christ, If thou wilt fall down 
[etc.]. X5g3 — Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 137 The 
spyrite of monarchizing in pryuate men is the spyrite of 
Lucifer. xSo8 Heywood _ Rape Lucrece 1. ii, Let the 
pride Of these our irreligious monarkisers Be Crown’d in 
blood, a x6xo Parsons Leicester's Ghost (1641) 10 Or like 
as Caesars Monarchising spright Pursued false Brutus at 
Phillippos field. 

t Mona/rcho. Obs. Also Monarcha, Mon- 
arko. [repr. It. monarca Monarch.] 

1 . The title assumed by an insane Italian who 
fancied himself emperor of the world ; hence 
transf. applied to one who is the object of general 
ridicule for his absurd pretensions. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L, iv, i. rox This Armado is a Spaniard 
that keeps here in court A Phantasime, a Monarcno, and 
one that makes sport To the Prince and his Bookc-mates. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden M 2 b, But now he was an 
insulting Monarch aboue Monarcha the Italian, that ware 
crowneson hisshooes. 1634 Meres Wits Commw. 390 They 
[sc. braggeTs] gape after . .vaine prayse and glory. As. .in 
our age Peter Shakerly of Pauls, Monarcno that liued 
about the Court 

2 . Used derisively for Monarch. 

1398 Marston AVri, iv, F 2, This tbunderer.,Is now the 

t reat Monarko of the earth, Whose awfull nod,.. Shakes 
iurops ground-worke. 

+ Mouarchcrmachist. Obs. [f. mod.L. 
tnonarchomack-us (see below) + -1ST.] One who 
fights against monarchy ; an anti-monarchist. 

[x6oo {title) G. Barclaii. .de Regno et regali Potestate ad- 
versus Buchananum, Brutum, Bouclierium, & reliquos Mon- 
archomachos.] 1639 J. Corbet Ungird. Scot. Armour 30 
That assertion of the Monarchomacnists is not alwaies true. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtb. Sp. Wks. (1711' 219 The history 
which I have written, of the lives of the five kings of Scotland, 
may, by some monarchomachists, be challenged as scanda- 
lous. x8t6 Ed in. Rev. Sept. 221 The mo»archom[ach]ists of 
the sixteenth century. 

Monarchy (m^-naiki). Forms: a. 4-7 mon- 
archie, 5-6 -ye, 6-7 monarkie, -ky, 5- mon- 
archy ; fl, 6-7 monarchia. [a. F, monarchie 
(i/th c.), ad. L, monarchia , Gr. povapfia rule 
of one, f. p6vapx-os Monarch.] 

+ 1 . Undivided rule by a single person; sole 
rule or sovereignty; absolute power. Obs. 

*390 Gower Conf, 1 . 26 The Monarchie Of al the world 
in that partie To Babiloyne was soubgiu Ibid. 1 . 27, 67. 
Hja-go tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 33 And then the monarehye 
off men of Assiria, whiche contynuede from Belus other Ninus 
to the laste cymes of Sardanapallus. .failede, 1561 Nor- 
ton & Sackv. Gorboduc Dumb Showbef. xst Act, Gorboduc 
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deuidinge his Lande to his two Sonnes, which he before held 
in Monarchie. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 200 The 
monarchy of the universe is a dominion unlimited in extent, 
and everlasting in duration. X845 Lingard A nglo-Sax. Ch. 

I. iii. 114 [St. Peter] whose happy lot it had been to receive 
..the power of binding and the monarchy of loosing [orig. 
potestatem ligandi et monarchiam solvendi ] both in heaven 
and on earth. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. i. 1 Gregory VII 
. .claimed the monarchy of the world. 
p. 153S Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 425 Kenethus.. 
was the first.. that had monarchia Of tua kinrikis. 160s 
Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvii. (1612) 251 Discourst of his 
Experience thus, he then descends to it, Whereby of 
Monarchia might himselfe the French King fit. 

fb, loosely . Exclusive dominion (of a body of 
persons). Obs. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 324 The Iesuits aspire 
to the whole and absolute monarchie of the world. 

2 . A state having a form of government in which 
the supreme power is vested in a single person. 
Formerly, also, a nation or state having domi- 
nating power over all other states. 

A bsolute or despotic m., a government by the absolute will 
of the monarch. ConstiUitional m. (see Constitutional 
a. 4 b). Elective ?«., one in which the monarch is deter- 
mined by election as opposed to heredity. Hereditary m., 
one in which the sovereign power descends by hereditary 
right. Limited m. (see Limited 2). 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 128 The realmes 
and the monarchyes, Of erthely princes. 1494 Faisyan Chr on. 
v. xci. 67 [Egbert] hadde subdued the more partie of the 
Kyngdomes of Saxons, and made of all but one Monarchy. 
1552 Lyndesay Monarcke 1979 As, quhen one Prouince . . 
Had hole power Imperiall,. . Abufe all Kyngis and Nationis, 
One Monarchie that men doith call. 1560 Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm. 392 b, That the same Monarehye, that hath 
hen now so many yeares in framinge, maye at the lengthe 
he established. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 11. iv, 73 Good my 
Soueraigne. .let them know Of what a Monarchie you are 
the Head, a 1618 Raleigh Prince (1642)2 Monarchies., 
are of 3 sorts touching the right or possession of them j viz. 

1. Hereditary,. . 2. Elective, . . 3. Mixt. . . Monarchies are of 
2 sorts touching their power or authority ; viz. 1. Intier... 

2. Limited. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 140 It is . . 
necessary to consider in this place. . what is the will of the 
Sovereign, as well in Monarchies, as in other formes of 
government. 1776 Gibbon Decl. t} F. vii. (1782) I. 204 Of 
the various forms of government,, .an hereditary monarchy 
seems to present the_ fairest scope for ridicule. 1874 Ban- 
croft Footpr. Time i. 47 The Chaldean Monarchy was the 
first in order of time. 

3 . In the abstract : Monarchical rule. 

1638 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 40 It is chiflie monarchie 
uhich is intended by them to be destroyed. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xix. 95 For they that are discontented under 
Monarchy, call it Tyranny. x68x Dryden Abs. fy Achit. 
11. 904 Who once at such a gentle reign repine, The fall of 
monarchy itself design. 174a FIume Ess. 1. vii. (1777) 33 
Absolute monarchy, therefore, is the easiest death, the true 
Euthanasia of the British constitution, a 1862 Buckle 
Civiliz. (1873) III. iii. 136 The very institution of monarchy 
was repulsive to them. 

f4. The territory of a monarch. Obs. rare, 
c 1550 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 91 Than shall never Pope 
rule more in thys monarchie. 1699 Bentley Phal. 403 
Crouds of those that would have come to Court from the 
furthest parts of the Monarchy. 

5 . transf. and fig. (From senses 1-3.) 
x6og C. Butler [title) The Feminine Monarchie Or A 
Treatise concerning Bees. 1695 Congreve Love for L. 
Ded., Nobody can dispute Your Lordship’s Monarchy in 
Poetry. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 7. 44 Liberty is 
checked by the Restraints of Truth, and the Monarchy of 
right Reason. 1791 Bentham Panopt. II. 205 A prison, 
a sort of monarchy which has never yet been noted for plans 
of conquest. 1884 J. Parker Apost. Life III. 133 The only 
monarchy that is not tinsel is the monarchy of holiness. 

11 Monarda (nwnauda;. Also 8 monardus. 
[mod. L., f. the name of N. Monardez (1493-1588), 
a botauist of Seville.] A genus of herbaceous, 
labiate, aromatic plants found chiefly in N. America, 
of which the species M. punctata yields a camphor 
and an essential oil, the monarda- camphor, - oil of 
commerce. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 179 This was doubtless 
the gum, Monardus us’d against the gout. 1863 Watts 
Diet. Chetn. s. v., Oil of Monarda. The essential oil of an 
American Labiate plant, the Monarda punctata. It easily 
separates into a liquid otl and a camphor. 

KEonardin (mwiaudin). Chcm. [f. prec. + 
-IN.] A crystalline solid, isomeric with thymol, 
which separates from monarda oil. 

2890 Bilungs Med. Diet,, Monardin, a crystalline stear* 
opten, isomeric with thymol, obtained from oil of horsemint. 
Blonarsesiotis (m^nausenas), a. Zool. [f. 
Mon(o)- + Gr. upaev-, dpatjv male + -OUS.] Having 
only one male for several females. 

In some recent Diets. 

Monarthritis (mpnaajuavtis). Path. [f. 
MoN(o)- + Arthritis.] ‘ Articular rheumatism of 
one joint only ’ {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1 891). 

1893 in Dungi.ison Did. Med. (ed. 21). 

Monarticular (mpnaati-ki^lar'l, a. Path. 
Also mono-, [f. Mon(o> + Articular.] Of 
a disease : Affecting a single joint (of the body). _ 
1874 Van Buren_ Dis. Genii. Organs 82 This form is 
generally mono-articular. 1897 A Mutt's Syst. Med. 111 . 
78 The partial or monarticular form of rheumatoid arthritis 
is Charcot’s third division. 1898 ibid. V. 862 ^Occasionally 
endocarditis may follow monarticular rheumatism. 

I Monas (menses). FI. xnonades (mp-nadiz). 
[Gr. /to vets ; see Monad.] 
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1. — Monad in various senses. 

1368 J. Dee in Ash m. (1652) 334 Our Monas trewe thus 
use by natures Law. 1636 Bi.ount Glossogr., Monas (Gr.), 
the number one, unity. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 
472 Though He be a monas and we are monades, yet [etc.]. 
1863 Grotk Plato I. i. 11 The first principle or beginning 
of Number was the One or Monas. 1870 T. H. Newman 
Gram. Assent 1. v. 121 The One Personal God, who is not 
a logical or physical Unity, but a living Monas. 187a 
Morris tr. Ueberweg's Hist. Philos. § 82 I. 309 So the 
divine Logos, after its hypostatization in Christ, returned 
again to the Father or Monas. 

j-2. Arilh. (See quot.) Ohs. rare” 1 . 

1674 Jeake Aritk. (1696) 5 Digits are sometimes called 
Monades. 1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn, I. 

Monast, obs. form of Monish v. 

Monaster (nyuae-star). Biol. [f. Mon(o)- + 
Gr. doTTjp star.] The single-star figure which 
occurs between the rosette and diaster stages ia 
cell-division. 


1389 Benham tr. Waldeyerm Q. yml. Microsc.Sci. XXX. 
177 The stage [of cell division] which is termed the ‘ mother 
star ‘ aster ’, or ‘ monaster ’. z83g Klein Elem. Histol. 10. 

Monasterial (nvnastlaTial), a. Now rare. 
[f, L. monasteri-um (see Monastery) + -al.] 
Belonging to or of the nature of a monastery. 

C1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 913 Monasteriall monks. 
163a Lithgow Trav. 1. 19 Idle monasteriall Loyterers. 
Ibid. v. 219 False miracles, first inuented partly by mona- 
steriall pouerty. 1670 Walton Lives 11. 134 [He declared] 
himself for the Church of Rome;, .betaking himself to a 
monasterial. life. 1843 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. I. 250 
Motives which led to the first monasterial establishments. 
1846 Card. Wiseman Fate of Sacrilege Ess. 1853 I. 370 
Sir Edward Dodsworth . . possessed the monasterial property 
of Newland. 

Hence Monaste'rially adv., like a monk. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. Prol. 3 It is not the habit 
makes the Monk, many being Monasterially accoutred, 
who inwardly are nothing lesse then monachal. 

Mouasterian (mfma;u<>'rian), a. and sb. Eccl. 
[f. rned. L. Monasteri-um Munster (Westphalia) 

+ -an.] The designation of a fanatical sect of 
Anabaptists who, early in the 16th c., settled 
themselves at Munster under the style of ‘ the New 
Jerusalem’. 

1641 T, Hayne Luther 93 Luther wrote.. a Preface to 
Vrbanus Rhegius book against the Monasterians [etc.]. 
*630 Trapp Comm. Exod. ii. 12 The like madness is reported 
of the Monasterian Anabaptists, 
t Monast e-rical, a. Obs. rare- 1 . Tf. L. 
monaster-ium (see Monastery) + -10 + -al.J Of 
or pertaining to a monastery ; monastic. 

1631 Fuller's Abel Redly,, Musculus 250 The Prior., 
demanded of him how he liked a Monasterical life. 

Monastery (mpmastari). Forms : a. 5-7 
monasterie, (5 -eri, 8 -try, 6 monnsstarie), 5- 
monastery; B. 5-6 monastsr, (6 -tre), 5 mo- 
nestre, 6 -tar, 6-7 -ter. [ad. eccl. L. monasteri- 
um. , a. late Gr. povaavr/piov, f. pova^uv to live 
alone, f. piv-os alone. The /9-forms are from 
OF. monastere. Cf. Minster.] A place of residence 
of a community of persons living secluded from the 
world under religious vows; a monastic establish- 
ment. Chiefly, and now almost exclusively, applied 
to a house for monks ; but applicable also to the 
house of any religious order, male or female. 

1432-30 tr. Higden ( Rolls) II. 27 The monastery of Wynne- 
burne [1387 Trevisa mynistre, L. monasteriuni]. Ibid. 129 
The monastery of Seynte Hilda [ Trevisa abbay], c 1440 
Gesta. Rom. xliv. 364 (Add. MS.) Sir, why purpose ye to 
distroye bis monestre? 1431 Rolls of Parlt. V. 2.21/1 
Th’ abbesse and co vent of oure Monasterie of Saint Saviour. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 386/1 What monaster is yonder 
that (see? 1339 Peuy in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. ii. II. 141 
He sainge what a goode Crysten is yowre Kinge of YnglamJe 
to pwte downe the Monesterys. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. x. 310 A certane monestar not far fra the place 
quhair tha lay.. C1610 Women Saints 21 By her example, 
many monasteries of Virgins and monks were founded at 
Rome. a. 1060 Contemf. Hist. frel. (Ir. Archseol. Soc.) I. 
255 Captain Con Oneylle did guarde the monester of the 
fryers preachers of S. Dominicks Order. 1759 B. Martin 
Hal. Hist. Eng. I. Somerset 73 Its Church, .was at first a 
Monastry, 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xi, There arose that 

f reat tumult at the outward gate of the Monastery. 1841 
Ilphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 201 They have nothing of the 
freedom of the Hindu monastic orders.. and seem never 
allowed to leave the monastery. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 143 Each monastery was a luminous point, whence 
the light of civilisation radiated into the darkness around, 
b. atlrib. and Comb. 

1391 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 264 A yonge bishop of 
Rostove. .who had a sonn before he was exposed to that 
monnestarie Uff. 1828 Moore Mem. (1854) V. 234 A most 
monastery-like state of gloom and cheerlessness. 

Monastic (m^.ise-stik), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
monastic- us, a, late Gr, povatrrucSs (lit. ‘pertain- 
ing to solitary life’), f. pova^uv to live alone : see 
Monastery, Cf. F. monas tique (14th. c.), Sp. 
mondstico, Pg,It, monastico. ] A .adj. 

1 1* See quot. (prob, a misapprehended use). 
C1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xviii. 107 In lengthe of.tyme fill 
greet chaunge is alwey maad in . . the circumsiauncjs of poli- 
tlk gouernauncis, !jhe, and of monastik gouernauncis (that is 
to seie, of gouernauncis bi whiche oon man gouerneth him 
silfaloon). 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of persons 
living in seclusion from the world under religious 


vows and subject to a fixed rule, as monks, nuns, 
friars, etc. ; pertaining to monasteries. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. in. ii. 441 To forsweare the ful 
stream of y world, and to Hue in a nooke meerly Monastick. 
1622 Drayton Poly-olb, xxiv, 444 He [Saint Gregory] at 
Myniard led A strict monastic life, a Saint alive and dead. 
<21631 Donne Elegy Mris. Pauls tred 69 He sinkes the 
deepe Where harmelesse fish monastique silence keepe. 
1664 H. More Myst. Inig. 447 Out of which luckless Repre- 
sentation, .this Monastick Legend seems to be framed. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V , , vi. Wks. 1851 IV. 147 The three vows 
of poverty, of chastity, and of monastic obedience, which 
are common to all the orders of regulars. Ibid. 148 The 
primary object of almost all the monastic orders is to 
separate men from the world. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 
250 Ruins of monastic buildings. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 47 The inmates .. were submitted to an almost 
monastic discipline. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 333 Monas- 
tic lands, .yielded a scanty produce. 

8. Bookbinding. The distinctive epithet of a 
method of finishing by tooling without gold. 
More commonly called ‘antique’. 

1880 Zaehnsdorf Bookbinding xxii. m Finishing is 
divided into two classes — blind or antique, or as it is some- 
times called, monastic and gold-finished. 1885 W. J. E. 
Crane Bookbinding for Amateurs xx. 162. 

B. sb. A member of a monastic order ; a monk. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 474 Your order.. by all the other 
Monasticks, is hated. 1721 R. Keith tr. T. a Kemjns Vail. 
Lillies Pref. 7 The pious Author having been a Monastick 
or Brother of the Order of St. Augustine, i860 Hook Lives 
A bps. I. v. 226 [They] are warned not to give to seculars or 
monastics an example of. .wicked conversation. 

transf 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 26 His pie-plants.., 
compulsory monastics, blanched under barrels, each in his 
little hermitage, a vegetable Certosa. 

Hence + Mona sticly adv., in a monastic manner. 
1596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 227 Quhair, 
qtihen thair lyfe he monastiklie had informed, a Magnifik 
Monasterie.. he erected. 

Monastical (mffase'stikal), a. Forms : 5 mo- 
nastic ile, -alle, 6-7 -all, 6 Sc. naonestyoall, 6- 
monastical. [f. med.L. monastic-us Monastic a. 

+ -AL.] Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
monastic life; in early use - Monastic a. 1. 

1401 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 63 The thridde degree, .off 
sich as ben gaderid in coventis togidere ; . . the which for 
worldly combraunce kepen in cloistris, . . and this clepe 
we monasticale. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV, 327 The. . 
Essei, exercisede and usede allemoste in alle thynges a life 
monasticalle. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 11 These 
monasticall person es. .toke on them to write.. the noble 
aetes. .of kynges and princes. 1393 R. Harvey Philad. 51 
A monasticall Iiuer.,hath no partes of time for such young 
childish studies. ci6io Women Saints 79 Her monasterie 
was at Derham, which she herself built, and in it receiued 
her monasticall weede. <11626 Bacon Ch. Controv. Wks. 
1879 !• 347 The idle and monastical continuance within the 
universities. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1851 III. 232 
Their liking of doltish and monasticall Schoolemen daily 
increast, 1686 Aglionby Painting Iliustr. 131 One of the 
first Founders of the Monastical Orders. 1774 T. West 
Antiq. Furness 61 [transl. of papal document] We will, 
that monastical discipline be there observed at all times. 
18S9 C. Barker Assoc. Prim. i. 9 The gradual departure 
from primitive monastical austerity. 

Hence Mona - stically adv., in a monastic manner, 
ifioo Surflet Countrie Far me n. xlvL 294 The. Spaniards 
. .did erect and set vp a Couent of Friers Cordeliers, liuing 
monastically. a 1632 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 452 To confine 
the soul thus monastically to its own home. 1729 Swift 
Let. to Bolingbrohe 31 Oct., Years.. monastically passed in 
this Country of liberty and delight, and money, and good 
company 1 1867 Contemp. Rev. IV, 377 A monastically 

organised community of ascetics. 

Monasticism (m^n£e*stisiz’m), [f. Monastic 
+ -ism.J The monastic system or mode of life. 
1793 Milner Hist. Ch. Christ iv. xix. (1812) II, 243 
Monasticism continued to make a rapid progress through 
this whole century. 1843 H, Rogers Ess. (1874) I. iii. 144 
The church would soon have fallen, back, like the purified 
forms of monasticism, into its ancient corruptions. . 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) II. x. 452 Monasticism, in one 
form or another, was dominant for some ages. 1883 Con- 
temp. Rev. Dec. 806 No one can question the services 
rendered to civilization by western monasticism. 

Monasticize (mpnse-stisaiz), v. [Formed as 
prec. + -ize.] irons. To make monastic in cha- 
racter; to convert to monasticism. Hence Mo- 
na’sticized ppl a. 

1834 Erased s Mag, L. 321 Subjects. .belonging to the 
Romish, or, to speak more truly, to any monastici.sed.church, 
1854M1LMAN Lai, Chr, in vi. (1864) II. 80 The institutions, 
which were hereafter to send forth S. Columban to convert 
and monasticise the German forests. 1893 Edin. Rev. July 
256 A married clergy monasticised in vain by Dunstan. 

Monatomic (mpnatp'mik), a. Chem. Also 
mono-, [f. Mon(o)- + Atom + -10.] Containing 
one atom ; consisting of molecules each containing 
one atom. Also used for : Univalent, 

1848 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handlk. Chem. I. 53 Monatomic 
gases. 1866 Odling Anbn. Chem. 32 Monatomic alcohol. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (1879) I. iv. 105 Chlorine itself 
is molecular and not monatomic. 1874 J. P. Cooke New 
Chem. 278 Such hydrates are said to be mono-atomic. Ibid., 
A hydrate is. . monatomic, diatomic, triatomtc, etc. according 
as it contains one, two, three, or more hydroxyl groups. 

Moaatomigm (mpnse tomiz’m). [Formed as 
prec. + -ism.] The quality or condition of being 
monatomic. 

1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ, Sci., Chem, 46 The proof of 
monatomism would be capability of electric decomposition. 


SEonaul (m/rogri). Also monal. minaul, -al, 
moonaul, menall.. [‘ Hind, mundl or monal (it 
seems to be in no dictionary)’ (Yule).] The 
Anglo-Indian name for the Impeyan pheasant 
( Lophophorus hnpeyanus). (See also quot. 1864.) 

1787 Latham Synopsis Birds Suppl. 209 Impeyan Phea- 
sant. .. Sir Elijah [Impey] informs me, that these birds are 
known in India by the name of Monaul. 1838-9 Russell 
Diary India (i860) II. 164 They had onlykilledafew splendid 
minaul (monal, menall — les trois se disent), and another kind 
of pheasant called coqplass. 1804 J erhon Birds of India III. 
(II. 11.) 510 Lophophorus Impeyanus Latham.. .The Monaul 
Pheasant. Ibid. 516 Ceriornis satyra, Linnaeus. . . 1 Monaul ’ 
popularly by Europeans at Darjeeling, or Argus Pheasant. 
1893 Kipling ynd Jungle Bk. 30 The villagers.. saw the 
minaul, the Himalayan pheasant, blazing in her best colours. 

Ii MonanloS (mpng lps). [L., f. Gr. povavXos 
single flute, flute with a single pipe, f. povo-s single 
+ ab\ 6 s pipe.] An ancient Greek flute with one pipe. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. led. 3) XII. 487/2 The monaulos, or 
single flute. 1864 Engel Mm, Anc. Nat. 155. 
Monaural (mpng-ral), a. [f. M on (o)- + Aural.] 
Of or pertaining to the use of one ear only. 

1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXXIII. 87 Direction cannot 
he appreciated by monaural observation. 

NLonax : see Moonack, 

Mouaxial (mpnse-ksial), a. Bot. and Zool, [f. 
Mon(o)- 4- L. axi-s + -al, after Axial.] Having 
only one axis ; developing along a single line. 

1880 Nature XXL 449 In many cases it [the central cap- 
sule] is monaxial, in others dipleuric. 1880 Pascoe Zool. 
Classif. (ed. 2) 283 Monaxial, when the axis is in one 
direction only. 1888 Athcnsenm 31 Mar. 406/2 Sponges 
with monaxial _spicules. xgoa Encycl. Brit. XXV. 433/a If 
this be the primary, or relatively primary axis [of flower] 
the plant is monaxial ; the majority of plants are, however, 
pluriaxial. 

Mouaxile (mpnse-ksil), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Mon(o)- + L. ax- is + -ile.] a. adj. Of a sponge- 
spicule : Having only one axis. b. sb. A monaxile 
spicule. 

18 8S Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 810 Monaxile 
spicules. Ibid., Spicules to a great extent tetraxile ; large 
monaxiles common, .spicules for the most part monaxiles. 

Moxtaxon (mpnse-kspn), a. Zool. [f. Gr. pov-os 
(see Mono-) + a£ov-, &£oov axis. Cf. mod.L. Mo- 
no xona neut. pi., the name of an order of sponges.] 
Having only one axis. So Monaxo nio a. 

1883 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit, XIX. 849/2 A 
Spherical (boraaxonic) or a cone-shaped (monaxonic) per- 
forated shell. 1887 Sollas Ibid. XXII. 416/1 Monaxon 
Kiradiate Type (rhabdus). Ibid. 416/2 Modifications of 
mon axon type. 

Mouaxonid (mpnse-ksonid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. Monaxonida neut. pi,, formed as 
prec. : see -id.] a. adj. Belonging to the sub-order 
Monaxonida of sponges. Of a sponge or sponge- 
spicule : Having only one axis. b. sb. A mon- 
axonid sponge. 

1887 S. O. Ridley in Rep. Voy. Challenger XX. Introd. 
5 Monaxonid sponges. Ibid. 6 Both these forms of spicule 
are..* monaxonid ’. *887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 

422/1 The scleres are moulded on a Monaxonid base. Ibid. 
427/2 The Choristida. .are commoner than the Monaxonids. 

Monazite (nipmazsit). Min. [Named by 
Breithaupt, 1829 (Ger. monazit ), i. Gr. pova^av, to 
be solitary, on account of its rarity.] Phosphate 
of the cerium metals, found in small, reddish 
or brownish crystals (A. H. Chester). 

1836 T. Thomson Min., Geol., etc. I. 672 Monazite. ..This 
name was given by Breithaupt to a mineral brought by 
Fielder from the Uralian mountains. 1865 Watts Diet. 
Chem., Monazite. Edwardsite, Mengite, Eremite. A phos- 
phate of cerium and lanthanum, also containing thonnum 
according to some authorities. 1903 Edin. Rev. Oct. 388 
The North Carolinian monazite. 

Monehaunce, variant of Mumohance. 
Monche, obs. form of Munch v. 

Monehen, -ioun, -on, -yn, var. ff. Minchen. 
Monck, -ely, -ery : see Monk, Monkly, etc. 
Moncome, obs. form of Mongcorn. 

Mond, obs. form of Mound, world, orb. 
Mondain, obs. form of Mundane. 

Monday (m»-ndfii, -dih Forms; 1-2 Mdnan. 
dses, a Monendasis, Mdndaes, 3 Monen dai, 
Munendai, 3-4 Monenday, Monedai, (3 -dsei, 
5 -day), 5-7 Munday, (6 -day(e), 5 Mormyn 
day, Mommday, 8 Mooneday, 4- Monday; 
Sc. 5 Monormdai, Morxynday, Monnunda, 6 
Mon(o)unday, 6-9 Mononday, (7 Moonday), 
8 Mtmtmday, 9 Munan-, Mona(n)-, Mnn on- 
day. [OE. Mdnandmg, f. mSnan genit. of m 6 na 
Moon sb. + dmg Day; a translation of late JL. 
Luma dies, whence F. lundi, It. lunedl, etc. 
Equivalent forms in the other Teut, langs. are 
OFris. mdnendei, mhnedei, MLG. m&nendach, 
tn&ndach, MDu. manendach, maendach (Du. 
maandag ), OHG. man dag (MHG. mdntac, m&n- 
tac, mdntac, mod.G. Monlag), ON. manadag-r 
(Svv. m&ndag. Da wandag).] 

1. The second day of the week. 
c 1000 Ags, Gasp. Jolm vii. 32 rubric, Dys sceal on mon an 
dseg on (sere fyftan wucan inn an lenctene. cioso Byrht- 
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MONDAY. 

fertk's Handboc in A nglia ( i 885) VIII. 321 pass sunnand*Res 
narna wass of |>«re summit, & j?aes monatidmjjes of i»:es monan. 
<21060-1x25 Red. Sinful. Person. § 3 in Liebermann Gesetze 
4<t5 Koiesetian riht be (Sara Se on lande stent : oil sumor 
he sceal ralce Mundane ofer geares fyrst his laforde wyrcan. 
1x29 ft E. Citron, an. 1129, fa began |?rat mot on Munendrai^ 

& heoid on an to Se Fridraig. c 1200 Wintency R uie Si. Benet 
(1888J 49 prat is asunnnndaqe & on monan dra;. e 1250 Gen. ,y 
Ex. 72 He fel out on 3 - munendai. c 1290 Beket 900 in ft 
Eng. Leg., And |<e Monenday soresyk pe bischop thomas lay. 
1387 Trevisa Higdctt Rolls) II. 25 From Saturday at none 
fortoMonday. 1422 Rolls of Pan't. IV. 173/2 The Monunday 
next before the fest of Seint Martyn. a 1557 Dium. Occur. 
(Bannatyne Cl ! 24 The IngHsmen corne on Scottis ground, 
and lay still fra Mommday to Sattirday. 1562 WinJet 
Cert. Tractates ill. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 23 On Pasche Monun- 
day last passit. 1592 Shahs. Rom. <y Jnl. m, iv. 17 Cap. 
But soft, What day Is this? Past. Monday, my Lord. 
1624 Laud Diary 29 Mar., Wks. 1853 HI, isi Easter Mon- 
day. 1638 Brathwait Banmbees Jrnl. (r8iS) 15 Banbery 
..Where I saw a Puritane-one Hanging of his cat on Mon- 
day, For killing of a mouse on Sunday, c 1713 H. Carey 
Ballad, Sally tie our alley iv. And that's the day that 
comes betwixt A Saturday and Monday. rtiSio Tanna- 
hill Poems (18461 141, I see I maun qnat takin* M u non- 
day's yill. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad iii, Ur 
come you home of Monday When Ludlow market hums. 

2 . With specific epithet Black Monday, (a) 
a name for Easter Monday (the historical ex- 
planations in the qnots. are untrustworthy ; for 
the unlucky character ascribed to Mondays gener- 
ally, and esp. to one or more Mondays in April, 
see Leechdonts III. 76 and 162, Brand’s Pop. 
Antiq. ed. Ellis 1 81 3 1 . 466 ff., and quot. 1 700 ; the 
common notion that rejoicing is naturally fol- 
lowed by calamity may have caused the day after 
Easter day to be regarded as even more perilous 
than other Mondays); (b) school slang , the first 
school-day after a vacation. + Bloody Monday 
school slang, the first day of vacation, a day of 
punishment for offenders. + Fat Monday [= F. 
Hindi gra$~], the Monday before Shrove Tuesday. 
Saint Monday, used with reference to the practice 
among workmen of beingidle on Monday, asacon- 
sequence of drunkenness on the Sunday ; chiefly in 
phrase to keep Saint Monday. Collop Monday : 
see CoLLOp 1 1 c. Handsel Monday : see Handsel 
5. Also Hock-Monday, Pdougw-Monday. 

? 1339 CMS. ? 1389) E. E. Gilds (1870) 97 Vis gilde scbal 
haue, by ^are, fours mornspeches. .ye secunde scbal be on 
blake monunday. c 1435 Citron, Loiulon (Kingsford 1903) 
13 In the same yere [1360] the xiiij day off April and the 
morwe after Ester Day, Kyng Edward with his Dost lay 
byfore the Citee off Parys; the which was a floule Derke 
day.. so bytter colde, that syttyng on horse bale men dyed. 
Wherefore, veto this day yt ys called, blak Monday. 1449 
Bowbr For dun's Scotichron. xiv. xvii. 358-9 [Relates that 
the army of the Black Prince sustained terrible losses from 
a storm on Easter-Monday 1357.] Propter hoc hucusque in 
Anglia feria secunda Pasch® Blak-mononday vulgariter nun- 
aupatur. 1491 Acc. Ld. High Ureas. Scot, I. 176 Item, on 
Blak Monnunda, to the Freris of Edinburgh, ix s. 1596 
Shahs. Merck . 'V. it. v, 25 It was not for nothing that my 
nose fell a bleeding on blacke monday last. 1601 Nottingham 
Rec. (1889) IV. 256 Itt ys ordered, that the Aldermen ..shall 
wayte on Mafater Maior on Blake Monday yearely. a 1604 
Hammer Chmn. [rtL 11633) 186 Anno 1209, the occasion of 
blacke Munday, and the oviginnll remembrance thereof rose 
at Dublin, [A massacre of the English settlers of Dublin 
by the Irish on Easter- Monday.] 1700 Poor Robin Feb., 

I find not by the Stars we shall have ever a Black-Monday 
this Month, which we are very glad of, because such days 
are very prejudicial to the Credit of Astrology.. 1735 /bid. 
Jan.,, But after Twelfth day Christ mass is visibly eclips’d 
and beclouded ; then comes Black monday for the School 
hoys, and they as well as the rest must go to their daily 
Labour. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vtn. xi, My mother., 
made home so disagreeable to me, that what Is called by 
school-boys Black Monday, was to me the whitest in the 
whole year. 1829 Brockrtt N. C, Words (ed. a), Black- 
Monday, the first day of going to school after the vacation. 

1682 R. V ernry Let. to Father Winchester College 18 May, 
We shall breach up on the Whensdny before holy Th ursday : 
AndSt I would desire you to let your horses be here on the 
Satterday following that 1 may be going on Bloddy Munday, 
upon which day all the Children . . Goa home & after that 
day noebody stays but some of the Children which the 
Warden makes stay here for some notorious action they 
have committed. 1765 Garrick in Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 
326/1, I, like a boy who long has truant play’d . . On bloody 
Monday take my fearful stand And often eye the birchen- 
scepter d hand, 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. tv. xxxvi. 159 b, 
They doe obserue two Lents. . wherof the first beginneth on 
the fat munday, being ix. dayes before the len t of the Latins. 

1753 Scots Mag. Apr. ao8/x {title) St. Monday; or, the 
tipling tradesmen. 1804 Mar, Edgeworth Popular T., 
To-morrow vii. (1856) ,\oS note, It is a custom in Ireland 
among shoemakers, if they intoxicate themselves on Sunday, 
to do no work on Monday; and this they call making a Saint 
Monday, 1857 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. vii. 23 
An assemblage of artisans keeping Saint Monday. 1890 E. 
Roper By 't rack 4 Trail xvii, (1891) 255 Ah Sin loses no 
time m holiday. .he has no St. Mondays, 

3 . attrib. 

> 59 ® Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 39 A purse of Gold most 
resolutely snatch’d on Monday night, xfioa — Ilam. 11. ii. 
406 A Monday morning ■ ‘twas so indeed. . t6j6 Lady 
Cwa worth in soth Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm, App, v. 33, I 
shall send your Lordship the peck of chesn uts , . by the Mun- 
day carrier. x88o W, S. Gilbert Patience it. Who thinks 


suburban ‘hops', More fun than ‘Monday Pops’. 3884 j. 
Quincy Figui'es of Past 198 Here we were, Monday even- 
ing, actually dining in Ndw York. 189a Kipling Barrack-r. 
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Ballads, Snarlevow, An’ if one wheel was juicy, you I 
may lay your Monday head ’Twas juicier for the niggers. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 142 This morning the 
French official seems sad and melancholy. I fancy he has 
got a Monday head (Kipling). 

Mondayish, (nwndzMJ - ), a, [f. prec. + -ISH.] 
Affected with the indisposition, often felt by 
clergymen on Monday, resulting from the work of 
Sundav. Hence 30 o nclayislmess. 

1804 W. Bull in Mem. (1864I 313, I, quite forgot it was 
Monday, and I dare say I am Mondayish. 1850 Gii.fzli.an 
in Watson G.'s Lett. 4 Jrnls. (1892) 145 Your letter has 
cheered my ‘ Mondayishness 1884 Cangregationahst Apr. 
320 There is a disease, only known among ministers, of 
Mondayishness. 1884 Guardian 10 Sept. 1350/2 It might be 
read, .even by the Mondayish clergyman. 

Mondayn(e, obs. forms of Mundane a. 

II Monde (monel). [Fr. : lit. ‘world’. Cf. 
Beau monde.] The ‘world’ of fashionable or 
aristocratic persons; ‘society’. Also, a person’s 
particular ‘world’ or circle; the ‘set* in which 
one moves. 

1765 H. Walpole Lett. 26 Sept., When the monde returns 
to Paris, 1 shall probably be more dissipated. 1774 Ibid. 
23 Apr,, I . . expect you will think no personages of less 
monde fit to invite to our partie qttarree. 1823 Byron Juan 
xtv. xix, "Tis said. .That no one has succeeded in describing 
The monde, exactly as they ought to paint. *862 Thacke- 
ray Philip iv, Unless you are of the very great monde. 
Ibid., You come home late, and you don’t live in a proper 
monde, sir ! 1872 E. Braddon Life in India v. 167 Bills 
have been left at the houses of the monde. 

Monde, obs. pa. t. of Mun v. 

Mondeyne, obs. form of Mundane. 
Mondglorye, variant of Mandglorye Obs. 
t Mo ndial, a. Obs. In 5 -all. [a. OF. 
mondial , ad. late L. mundidlis , f. L. mund-us 
world : see Mundane a.\ Worldly, mundane. 

CX475 Partenay 18 And wel at easeofgoodes mondialL 
Mondie, obs. form of Mundic. 

Mondongas, obs. form of Mundungus. 

|| Mondongo (m/mdp-rjgo). [Sp. mondango. 
Cf. Mundungus.] A dish composed of tripe. 

1622 Mamie tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. it. 274 On the 
Saturdayes, we alwaies made our meales of Mondongo’s 
[t/targ. The tripes or intrals of any beast]. 1884 Health 
Exkib. Catal. 159/2 Mondongo la soup-like dish ; a favourite 
preparation in the country) [Venezuela], 

Mondoyne, obs. form of M undane. 
t Mono, sbj- Obs. Forms : 1 semana, 3 ymone, 
imone, man, 3-4 mone. [OE. gem ana wk. masc. 

OTeut, type *gamainon- ) cogn. w. *gamainjo- 
cornmou : see Mean a. 1 ] 

1 . Companionship ; sexual intercourse. Cf. Mene. 

a 900 tr. Bmda’s Hist, it. viii. [ix.] (1890) 120 pa he rarest 

bis rarendwrecan sende. .& (risse framnan gemanan brad. 
CT205 Lay. 25916 Ne mihte hat maiden his mone i-bolien. 
a 1225 St. Marker. 13 Ant heom i folhi neodelukest brat 
cunnifS to beon cleane wiSuten monnes man ant fleoS 
flesches fulSen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6359 So nis it no3t 
quab h« king uor mi kinedom is ymone \v.r. in mone] Vor 
an felawe ich abbe her to. c 1315 Shoueham i. 1690 And 
jifhys make mone craueh. Ibid. 1763 Bot sif her ulesches 
y-mone be Fohynde. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 
29 He was i-bore of be mayde Marie by vertu of God wih 
oute mannys mone [L. non humano sentinel. 

2 . A companion. 

M97 R. Gi.ooc. (Rolls) 6436 ]>o be was of al engelond 
king wiboute mone. a 1300 K. Horn 560 (Camb. MS.) 
Ajiulf was his mone. 

t Mone, sh.~ Ohs. rare- 1 . [? a. ON. rndna 
‘mammy’.] An old woman, a crone. 

139a Gower Conf. I. 97 He sende up for the lady sone, 
And forth sche cam, that olde Mone. 

Mone (rntf'in), sbF> [ad. mod.L. mona, the 
specific name, or its source Pg. mona : see Mona. 
Cf. F. mone (Buffon).] = Mona. 

x868 Museum Nat. Hist . I. 30 The mone.. fa usually 
brought to Europe from Senegal. 
tMOne, v. Obs. Forms: 3 mune-ti, 3-4 
nmxt, 3 mon, 4 monne, 3-5 mone. [a. ON. 
muna to remember (a preterite-present, i and 3 
sing, man, 1 pi. munoni , pa. t. munSa, munda), 
etymologically identical, and in most of its forms 
coincident, with munu to intend (see Mun v), 

_ The equivalent OE. munan to think, consider, fa rare exc. 
in the compounds gemtwan (see I-mune ».), of mun an to 
recollect, onmunan to consider; it is unlikely that the ME, 
verb fa of native origin, as the examples are all from dialects 
with Scandinavian admixture. For the root and the cognates 
in other Teut. and Indogermanic langs., see Mind stv] 

1 . tram. To remember, bear in mind. Also intr. 
(const, of), 

c 1220 Bestiary 370 in OE. Misc. 12 ©e hertes costes we 
osen to munen [rime sunen=rA/z»], c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 558 
Noe and hfae Sre sunen, Sem, Cam, Iaphet, if we 1131 
mvtnen. And here foure wifes woren hem wi 3 . Ibid. 2409 
So Sinked euerilc wis man ..Se of adamea gilte muneS. 
<21300 E. E. Psalter lxv. 5 Comes and sees, goddes 
werkes mones. a 1300 Cursor M. 8384 Bot if hou ]>ar-of 
wit mone, sir king Will i wat hat hou me bight, ibid. 
23927 Levied! [Mary],. glue me grace. .Mi shines to beta .. 
pi suns ded to mon on ai. 2303 R. Brunnb Nandi. Synne 
7673 Yn a prouerbe of olde Englys.Jlat ^oughe wones, yn 
age mones, CX320 Sir Tristr. 657 Child.. How were hou 
fraro rohand lorn? Monestow neuer in lede? c 1330 R, 
Brunnb Ckron. Wfacr (Rolls) 48ri [ Androcheus) preied hym 
‘hat he wolde mone pat he was his broker sone'. 1375 


MONERA. 

Barbour Bruce xix. 526 But othir dedfa nane war donne 
That gretly is apone till monne. 

b. intr. To make remembrance. Const, on. for. 
a 1425 Cursor M. 8252 (Trim) Of cercies hat he toke auey 
Offringe he made to mone on ay. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 1008 
(Lincoln MS.) He gale thame [lands] for to lyle appoue, 
For Cristabelle smile to mone. 

2 , To mention, tell of. Also absol. and intr. 
const, of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9233 Iechonias ?e herd me mun [other 
texts mone], Salatiel he had to sun. 011300 Ibid. 9519 pis 
ilk king hat i of mon tie had an anlepe son. <21310 in 
Wright Lyric P. xxxii. 92, Y wole mone my song on wham 
that hit ys on y-long. c 1330 R. Bhunnk Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 214 Bot Noe & his hie ssones And ]eir wyues- he 
bible hit mones— Were none worthi in Codes sight, l bid. 
14823 Mays ter Edmond seis, as me mones. pat he Engle 
hadde nynetene sones. 13 .. Propr. Sand. (Vernon MS.) 
in Archiv Stud. nett. Spr. LXXXI. 106/99 Barioua, hat we 
of mone, hit fa to mene ‘a coluer sone'. 
b. const, dal. of person. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20325 [Mary log.] I sal mon mi suet sun, 
He sal te [ir. John] do til him com. Ibid. 24758 Quat 
time.. hat his bitidd pat sco was geten..I sal yow mon 
wklvten mis. 1303 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 11888 Now 
haue je herde pe poyntes tvvelue. ..Prestes oghte hem allc to 
kunne Lewed men to teche and monne. c 1325 Body ^ 
Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 336 Jwanne thouB me tauytist 
on untijth, an me gan ther offe mone. a. 1400 llelig. Pieces 
fr. Thornton MS. ix. 239 ‘What may pis mene’, quod these 
men, ‘ mone it vs mare 

Mone, obs. f. Many, Moan, Money, Moon, Mun, 
Moneehen, -on(e, -yn, var. ff. Minchen Obs. 
Itonecian, obs. form of Moncecian. 

Mon^ddo, variant of Manitou. 

1845 Hirst Com. Mammoth, eta 17 We deemed Moneddo’s 
will Had given us to these sons of Flame. 

Monek(e, obs. forms of Monk. 
Monembrytmy (mpne-mbri^ni). Also 
mono-, [f. Mon(o)- + Embryon + -y.] The 
condition of producing hut one embryo. Hence 
Monembryo’iiic a., having a single embryo. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 586 In general, one embryo fa 
produced [in fertilization], constituting what is denominated 
monembryony. 2879 Stokmontk Man. Sci. Terms, Mon* 
embrionic. 

Monemerous : see Monohemerous. 
t Monan.-. Obs. rare. [ME. Monen in Monen- 
day, Monday. Cf. OE. MSnan sefen, niht , Sunday 
night.] Monen morrow , Monday morning. 

<2x300 Vision of Paul (MS. Laud 108) in Archiv Stud, 
nett. Spr. LI I. 38 Fram Saturday non to h e monen moruwe. 

II Mo-neo. Oxford Univ. Obs. [L., -‘I warn’.] 
A formal reminder of a University function. So 
Momeo v. trans., to serve with a ‘moneo’ or 
reminder. 

17x5 Hearne Collect. 'O. H. S.) V. 83 This Morning 
preadbed M r . Mear..at S'. Marie’s... It was about half an 
hour after ten er’e he came to Church... He excused him- 
self by saying he was moneo’d for y e Afternoon. Ibid. 128 
This Morning preached at X‘ Church IF, Potter. ,.M r , 
Taylor of X< Ch. was put in the Note, there having been a 
Mistake in delivering the Moneo. 

Moneour, obs. form of Moneyer. 

Konepic (mpne-pik), a. rare. Also mouoepic. 
[f. Mon(q)- + Gr. ezr-oy word + -ic.] Composed of 
a single word or of sentences consisting of a single 
word. 

a 1832 Bkntham Lang. Wks. 1843 VIII. 333/1 This pro- 
position will consist of one word only, or of divers words, — 
will be either monoepic or polyepic. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Feb. 440 A child’s first imitative talk, which might be de- 
scribed as monepic or single-worded — as ‘ wow- wow ’, ‘ dow’ 
(down) — is essentially vague. Ibid. Apr, 781 His speech is 
monepic. 

SEonepiscopacy(inpni'pi-skffpasi). [f.MoN(o)- 
+ Episcoeacy.J Government of the Church by 
bishops endowed with monarchical authority. 

1889 Gore Ministry Chr. Ch. ii. 73 Noone. .can maintain 
that the existence of what may be called, for lack of a dis- 
tinctive term, monepiscopacy is essential to the continuity of 
the Church. 1903 Dublin Rev. Jan. 84 St. Peter is com- 
monly said by the Fathers to be the type of monepiscopacy. 

So Monepi scopal a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a monepiscopacy ; || Monepi'scopus 
(quasi-Latin), a monepiscopal bishop. 

"1891 G. G. Findlay tr. Sabatier's Apostle Paul App. -'96 
The mon-episcopal rtgime of Ignatius.^ Ibid. 399 The 
failure of Baur’s attempt to identify the bishop of the Pas- 
torals with the mon-episcopus (or monarchical bishop) of the 
second century. 

Moner (m^nar). Biol. Alsomonere. Angli- 
cized form of moneron, sing. Monera. 

x868 Huxley in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. VIII. 210, I pro. 
pose to confer upon this new * Moner' the generic name of 
Bathybius , 1869 tr. Haeckel ibid. IX. 2x9 Detaching them- 
selves,, from the periphery of the Moner-colony. Ibid., 
This Moner-fortn would be intimately allied to Protogenes. 
1873 Max Muller in Fraser's Mag. July 5 The physiologist 
..sees in the lowest Moneres the living proof of an inde- 
pendent beginning of life. 1882 Coubs Biogen. (1884; 33 
The chain of life fa unbroken from moner to man. 

Moner, obs. form of Manner, 

II Monera (mpntu'ra), sb. pi. [mod.L., badly £ 
Gr. povTfprjs single.] Haeckel’s name for a group 
of Protozoa composed of organisms of the simplest 
form. Also sing. Mone ron, one of the monera. 

1869 tr. Haeckel in ft. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci, IX. a8 , 1 have 
called those forms of life standing at the lowest grade of 
organization Monera. Ibid. 35 A Protozoan organism of 
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tbe Mon era group. xSjfi tr. H deckel's Hist , Creat. I. 1S4 
The first complete observations_ on the natural history of a 
Moneion.. were made by me. .In 1864. 1894 E. Clodd in 

Academy 7 July 14/1 The theory of the continuity of life 
from moneron to man. 

Hence Mone'ral, Moae'ric adjs. = Moneran a. 
(Mone-ran a., of or belonging to the m on era; sb. 
a moneron. 

1877 Huxley Ana/. Inv. Anim. ii. 95 An endoplastic re- 
petition of the moneran Protomonas, j88i Carpenter 
Microsc. <S- Rev. (ed. 6) § 394 Another very interesting 
* numeric ’ type is the Vampvrella. 1S91 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. 
Sri. XXX II. 61 1 Haeckel was mistaken in assuming their 
disappearance in a ‘moneran stage’. 

Monergism (mp-naidsiz’ni). Theol. [ad. 
mod.L. (and Ger.) monergismus, f. Gr. povas (see 
Mono-) + epyov work : see -ism.] a. The doctrine 
of some Lutherans that regeneration is entirely the 
work of the Holy Spirit ; opposed to Synergism. 
Tb. Applied by some mod. writers to the doctrine 
(closely akin to Monothelitism) that the two natures 
in Christ have only ‘ one operation 1 (/da hipyeta). 
(In this sense some Ger. writers have, more cor- 
rectly, monenergismus.') Hence Mo-nergist sb., 
one who professes monergism; also adj.— next. 
MonergTsfcic a., of or pertaining to monergism. 

1867-80 M’Clintock & Strong Cycl. Bibl. Lit. VII. 481 
(Cassell Suppl.) It is held by monergists that the will of 
sinful man has not the least inclination towards holiness., 
until it has been acted upon by divine grace. 1893 E. K. 
Mitchell tr. Hantack's Outi. Hist. Dogma 300 The Mon- 
ergistic and Monotheletic Controversies. 1898 Speirs & 
Millar tr, Harnack’s Hist. Dogma IV. 252 The Monergist 
and Monothelite Controversies. 

11 Monerozoa (m£>iu>’mz<?u-a), rA pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. povqpys single + £$ov animal.] 
An alternative name for Monera, 

1881 Carpenter Microsc. <S- Rev. (ed. 6) § 392 Monerozoa 
(as they have been designated by Prof. Haeckel, who first 
drew attention to them). 

Hence fitonerozo’an a., of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of the monerozoa; sb. one of the 
monerozoa; Monerozo ic a. — prec. adj. 

1879 Carpenter in Eucycl. Brit. IX. 375/1 Living 
organisms of the simplest possible ‘ monerozoic’ type. 

Mones, monesche, obs. forms of Monish v. 
Monesia (numrja). [Origin unknown.] An 
astringent substance obtained from the bark of 
a Brazilian tree, Chrysop hy Hit m Buranhem (C. 
glycyphlceuni). Hence Monesin (mprrrsin) Chan., 
an acrid principle obtained from monesia. 

1843 Pharrn. Jrnl. III. 292 Dr. G. Martin St. Ange.. 
says : 1 A vegetable substance, called monesia, has lately 
been imported from South America, in the form of hard 
thick cakes. ..M. Bernard Derosne, the druggist, who intro- 
duced it, informs me that some travellers call the monesia 
bark, go harem ; and others, buranhem 1858 Hogg Veg. 
Kiugd. 500 An acid [read acrid] principle, analogous to 
saponin, called monesin. 

Monest, obs. form of Monish v. 

Monestar, -er, -re, obs. forms of Monastery. 
Monestycall, obs. Sc. form of Monastical. 
XIonetain, obs. form of Mountain. 

+ ffiOixeta-rian, a. Obs. rare “ l . [f. L. mo- 
nelari-us (see next) + -AN.] Of or pertaining to 
money or coins ; numismatic. 

1716 M. Davies A then. JSrit. III. 80 The last of all the 
Medal-kind Authors and JMonetarian Writings. 

Monetary (mp - n-,m®*iii'tari), «. [ad. L. inone- 
tari-us of or belonging to the mint, f. moneta 
mint : see Money,] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the coinage or currency. 
Monetary unit , the standard unit of value of a country’s 

coinage. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) I. 148 
Monetary forgery — forgery in relation to the current coin. 
1830 Gen. P- Thompson Exert. (1842) I. 208 The principles 
of w bat he terms monetary value. 1832 tr. Sismandi's leal. 
Re A iv, 85 The whole monetary system of Europe was., 
abandoned to the depredations of sovereigns, who continu- 
ally varied the title and weight of coins. 1853 Humphreys 
Coin Coil. Man. vi, 56 The effigy of Pan was adopted as a 
monetary type by the Panticapeans. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. i. § 6. S3 Laws which regulated the monetary standard. 

2 . Pertaining to or concerned with money, 
pecuniary. 

i860 Rusk in Mod. Paint. V. tx. xL 330 Monetary asceticism, 
consisting In the refusal of pleasure and knowledge for the 
sake of money. 1865 Bright Sp. Canada 13 Mar. (1876) 
67/1 Men who are deep in great monetary transactions. 1866 
Crump Baiihingin. 74 The person who introduces a customer 
to a hank is expected to have some knowledge .. of his 
friend’s monetary affairs. 1872 J. H. Gladstone Faraday 
ii. 76 But it was not in monetary gifts alone that his kind- 
ness to the distressed was shown. 

Monefch(e, obs. forms of Month. 

Monethyl (mpne’Jil). Chem. Also mono-, 
[f. Mon(o)- + Ethyl.] An organic compound in 
which one atom of hydrogen is replaced by one 
molecule of ethyl. Hence Monethylic a. 

1868 Downes' Client, fed. 10) 615 MonethyJic borate 
■G/HsBpa. 1869 Rose ok Eletn. Chem. 339 Monoethyl [sic] 
phosphine. 1881 Academy 14 May 360/2 An ethylether malic 
acid isomeric with the monethyl rnalate of Desmondisir. 

Mo'netism. nonce-wd . [f. L. moneta (see 
Money) + -ism.] The worship of money. So 
also Mo netist, one who practises monetism. 


1707 J. Stevens tr. Qitevedo’s Com . Whs. (1709) 488 For 
founding the new Sect of Monetism, changing the Name of 
Atheists into that of Money-mongers, or Monetists (trans- 
lating Sp. diuerismos and diueristas\. 

Monetization (mpm-, m/mutaizdi -Jon), [f.next 
+ -ATiON. Cf. mod.F. monetisation. ] The action 
of monetizing. 

1864 in W ebster. 1890 G. E. Shaw Fabian Ess. Socialism 
191 Monetization of silver, import duties. 

Monetize (mp’n-, mzni/hiz), v. [f. L. monet-a 
Money + -ize. CF. F. monitiser .] brans. To give 
a standard value to (a metal) in the coinage of a 
country ; to put into circulation as money. 

1880 in Webster, Suppl. 1903 Speaker 10 Oct. 32/1 He 
demonetised silver in Germany and monetised gold. 
Moneto, obs. variant of Manitou, 

1773 Hist. Brit. Domiiu N. Artier. XI n. xi. 241 They 
assert, there are two monetoes or spirits ; that the one sends 
all the good things they have, and the other all the bad. 

Moneur, obs. form of Moneyer, 

Money (m»*ni), sb. PI. moneys. Forms: 
3-6 moneye, 4-5 monoie, -oye, moone, 4-6 
monay(e, monei(e, mone(e, monye, 4-8 mony, 
5-7 monny, 6-7 monie, 4- money, [a. OP. 
tnoneie , tnon(ti)oie (mod.F. monnait ) = Pr., Sp. 
moneda, Pg. tnoeda, It. moneta L. moneta (? f. 
none re to warn, remind) : orig. the name of a 
goddess (in classical times regarded as identical 
with Juno), in whose temple at Rome money was 
coined, hence, a mint, money. Cf. Mtnt rA 1 ] 

For the plural the irregular spelling monies is still not 
uncommonly met with, esp. in sense 4.] 

1 . Current coin ; metal stamped in pieces of 
portable form as a medium of exchange and 
measure of value. Piece of money : see Piece sb. 3 c. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1725)238 Edward.. wille wite 
certeyn, who schent has liis mone. Of clippers, of roungers, 
of suilk takes he questis. 1340 Aycnb. 26 Of guod metal hy 
mnkeh ualse moneye. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xv. 343 pe 
merke of pat mone is good, ac pe metal is fieble. 1611 Bible 
1 Kings xxi. 2, I will giue thee the worth of It in money. 
1680 Morden Geog. Red., Asiat. Tar! aria (1685) 396 Tbe 
Mony of this kingdom is of a good Alloy. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 3 P s Behind the Throne was a prodigious Heap of 
Bags of Mony. 1839 Geo. Eliot A .Bede ix, I t’s no use filling 
your pocket full of money if you’ve got a hole in the corner. 
fig. 1651 Hobbes I.eviath. t. iv. 13 Words are wise mens 
counters, they do but reckon by them : but they ate the 
mony of fooles. 

b. Applied occas. by extension to any objects, 
or any material, serving the same purposes as coin. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 239 He [the great Khan]., 
makethe no Money, but of Lether emprented, or of Papyre. 
*553 Eden Treat. Ncwe lud. (Arb.) 24 The monie which 
they vse, is made of a certayne paper . . with ye kinges 
ymage printed theron. i6aa J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa. In- 
trod. 22 Salt is the principall thing which runneth currant 
for money throughout all the emperours dominions. 1807 
Robinson A rchseol. Gr.vca 11. xix. 177 In cases of emergency 
..the Spartans were allowed the use of money made from 
the skins of beasts. 

C. In mod. use commonly applied indifferently 
to coin and to such promissory documents repre- 
senting coin (esp. government and bank notes) as 
are currently accepted as a medium of exchange. 
See Parer money. 

1819 Noble's Insir. Etnigr. IP. S. 107 The best money to 
take to the United States, is either guineas or Spanish 
milled dollars ; . . Bank of England notes will not do. 1864 
Chatuh. Encyrl. VI. 529/2 No one hesitates in counting 
a £5 Bank of England note as money. 1880 Bon. Price in 
Fraser's Mag. May 675 Only fi. in each 100/. were cash — 
that is, coin and bank notes, true money. 1903 Wes tin. Ga 3. 
18 June 2/1 In international commerce the form of money 
most used is a bill of exchange, and a good bill is good 
money. 

f cl. Black money (= med.L. moneta nigra), 
copper coinage ; ? also, debased silver coin. White 
money , standard silver coin. Obs. 

[1335 Act 9 Edw. Ill , stat 2, c. 1 § 4 Que totes maneres de 
noire monoie, que courent ja communalment en notre 
roialme. .soient tote oultremer.l ostez.] 1423 Rolls of Parlt. 
IV. 2-, 6/2 For as muche as gret scarrite of Whit money 
is wyth inne this land, because that silver is bought. 1469 
Sc. Ads Jos. I/I (1597) § 40 That there be na Deniers of 
France, . . nor nane vther counterfaictes of black money, be 
tane in payment In the Reatme, hot our soveraine Lords 
a win black money. *567 Harman Caveat 42 He plucked 
oute viiL shyllinges in whyte money. 1607 Middleton 
Phoenix 1. vi, He had so much grace before he died to turn 
his white money into gold, a great ease to his executor. 
164a Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. iv. v. 264 Receiving black 
money from cheatours, he payes them in good silver.^ 

2 . (With pi.) A particular coin or coinage. 
Also, a denomination of value representing a 
fraction or a multiple of the value of some coin ; 
in full, money of account (see Account sb. 1). 

*426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 176*4 Thys hand in frenshe.. 
Vs callyd * Poitevyneresse For yt forgeth . .A monye callyd 
Poytevyn. 1481 Caxton Myrr. in. xiv. 163 The monoyes 
were established first ; for as moebe as they had not of alle 
thinges necessarye to gydre. 1388 J. Read tr. A reams' Com- 
pend. Meth. 69, I made an orifice with the Trepan, to the 
greatnes of a siluer mony called a Roiall. *617 Moryson 
Ilvt. 1. 283 Now I will set downe the divers moneys of Ger- 
many with the severall values of them. C1630 Mutt Eng. 
Treas. (1664) 4 He ought to know the Measures. Weights, 
and Monies of all forraign Countries. _ a 1637 B. Jonson 
Discov., Consuetude etc. (*640), Custome Is tbe most certaine 
I Mis tresse of Language, as tbepublicke starnpe makes the cur- 



rent money. 1648 C. Walker Hist, Independ, 1. 169 Francis 
Allen a poor Goldsmith... In honourofwhora Clipped moneys 
are nowcalled(Allens). 1756 NuglntGV. Tour, Germany 1 1. 

62 At Cologne, the mast remarkable money is the rixdollar. 
1837 Penny Cyd, VIII. 328/1 Constantine I. introduced the 
milliarensls, worth somewhere about ashilling of ourmoney. 
1839 Ibid. XV. 322/1 The denominations- .of the different 
moneys current among the chief nations of antiquity. *883 
Aikenantm 30 May 690 T The reasons for these changes in 
coinage, the intentions of those who issued moneys., are 
often almost unknown. 

3. Coin considered in reference to its value or 
purchasing power ; hence, property or possessions 
of any kind viewed as convertible into money or 
having value expressible in teims of money. 

_ c 1290 V. Eng. Leg. 1.262/4* Hon o|nir Moneye, beo seide, 
ich lie habbe bote mi-self her. *377 Langi„ t\ PI. B. xm. 
394 To marchaunden with monoye [v.r. moneie] and rnaken 
her eschaunges. 0 1386 Chaucer Frol. 705 Up-on a day 
he gat him more moneye Than that the person gat in 
monthes tweye. c 1430 Lydg. London Lyckpeny i, But for 
lack of mony I cold not spede. 1529 More Sitppl. Soulys 
Wks. 325/2 (Then were he very cruell in that he deliuereth 
them not without monei. 1339 Bible i Tint. vi. 10 For 
couetousnes of mom-j- is the rote of all euyll. 1651 Hobbes 
Levia/k. il xxii. 122 Sometimes Iustice cannot he had with- 
out mony. Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (1887) II. 237 

’Tis his business to get money, and hers to spend it. 1753 
Hanway Trent. 11. 1, iii. 15 They have introduced the custom 
of giving money to servants. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. iv. 
i. ? 1 Wealth and money, .are, in common language, con- 
sidered as in every respect synonymous. 1879 Fkoude 
Caesar xviii. 301 He already owed half a million of money. 
1890 Murray's Mag. June 764 He'll come into a lot of money 
some fine day. 

b. with demonstrative or possessive adj., desig- 
nating a sum applied to a particular purpose or in 
the possession of a particular person. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16475 Here i yeld yow yur mone, ges 
me a-gain rni war. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 308 pat 
tyme no ping he wrouht, hot spendid his mone. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 27 This mony not to be delyuerid to noon 
of hem. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 63 The monie that 
you owe ine for the Chaine, c 1643 [see Fool .vi. 1 1 d]. *684 
Bunyan Pilgr. it. (1862) 351 Then said one of them, I will 

? ay you when I take my Mony. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. .2) 

. 477 Notwithstanding the father paid the whole money. 
1838 D. J eh hold Men of Character (1831, 320 The highway 
laconism of ‘ your money or your life ! 1 1891 Ruling Light 
that Failed hi, Come hack wher your money’s spent. 

e. considered as a commodity in the market 
(for loan, etc.). 

a 1687 Petty Pol. A rilh. vi. (*691) 100 It is certain that 
mony which payeth those Rents, and driveth on Trade, 
must have increased also. 1691 Sir D. North Disc. Trade 
Pref. B 2, Money is a Merchandize, whereof there maybe 
a glut, as well as a scarcity. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. iv. i, 
It is not any scarcity of gold and silver, but the difficulty 
which such people find in borrowing, and which their 
creditors find in getting payment, that occasions the general 
complaint of the scarcity of money. 1797 Burke Regie. 
Peace iii. Sel. Wks. III. 208 The value of money must he 
judged, like every thing else, from it’s rate at market. 1878 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 721/1 In mercantile phraseology the 
value of money means the interest charged for the use of 
loanable capital. Thus, when the market rate of interest is 
high money is said to be dear, when it is low money is re- 
garded as cheap. 

d. A certain money (see Certain sb. 5 b)„ 
C1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 149 To sett 
hereon her syngnet for a certeyne morieye. *536 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 70 [She] gave hare husbande a sartyne 
mony a yere dureynge hys lyffe. 

4. pi. Properly = ‘sums of money’, but often 
indistinguishable from the sing, (sense 3 ). Now 
chiefly in legal and quasi-legal parlance, or as an 
archaism. 

*382 Wyclif 2 Macc. iii. 6 And tolde to hym the tresoiie 
in Jerusalem for to be ful with moneys [Vulg .pecuuiis] vn- 
noumbreable. 1623 Bacon Ess., Vsttiy (endlj No Man will 
Lend his Moneyes farre off, nor put them into Vnknown 
Hands. *633 Lithgow Trad. iv. 140 [He] furnished him with 
great moneys, and other necessaries. *734 tr. Rollin' s A trc. 
Hist. xix. v. (1827) VIII. 163 To make him a present of the 
monies arising from that sale. 1822 Bvron Werner u. ii, 
But to steal The moneys of a slumbering man 1 1865 Morn. 
Star 3 Feb., A young woman, was charged, .with stealing 
from the person of Robert Tharston,. .7*. 6 d., his moneys. 
*866 Crump Banking v. 118 An agreement to pay the bill 
when certain monies were realised. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Ca- 
tullus xxix. 22 Is not all his act To swallow monies, empty 
purses heap on heap ? 

IT From bhakspere onwards, the use of the pi. 
for the sing, has been commonly attributed to Jews, 
whose supposed pronunciation is sometimes ridi- 
culed by the spelling ‘monish ’. 

*396 Shaks. Merck. F. 1. iii. 117 You come to me, and you 
say, Shylocke, we would baue moneyes. 1794 Cumberland 
Jew 11. ii, Sheva. Why truly, monies is a goot thing. *819 
Scott Ivanhoe xi, ‘ O , said the Jew, ■ you are come to pay 
moneys, . . And from whom dost thou bring it ? ’ 

5. With defining word, forming specific phrases, 
as + chief money = capital ; even money, equal 
betting, also attrib. ; + present, f real money - 
Ready money; f single, small money, small 
change; j- Spanish money slang ( see quot. 1700V 
For hard, soft money see Hard a. 2, Soft a. Freq. with 
prefixed sb., denoting the reason or purpose for which money 
is expended, xis beer-money ( Beer sb. x 4), B1.00 d- money, card- 
money (Card sb.- 14), conscience-money (Conscience *6 c) 
t Coi-y-monky, gate-money (Gate sir 13), Hush-money, 
Pocket-money, Smart-money, etc. 

a 1380 St. Bernard 738 In Horstm, Alt eng!. Leg (*878) 53 
$if i take j>e b e chef moneye [L. capitate ] Wip to pleye. 
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*553 Stanford Chitrchw. Acc. in Antiquary XVII. 117 
It. of ye parisheoners for crowche monay or pasehull monay 
iiijj. vij d. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err, iv. i. 34, I am not fur- 
nish’d with the present monie. 1591 Greene -rndPt. Couny-c. 
(1592) Da, [There] came another and bought a knife and 
should haue single money again. 1611 Donne An at. IVortd, 
xst Anniv. 234 And that rich Indie which doth gold interns, 
Is hut as single money coyn’d from her. 1683 Petty Last 
Will p, v, Which, .raised me an estate of about 13000/. in 
ready and real money, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Spanish-money, fair Words and Compliments. 173a De 
Foe Plague (1884) 106 Small Money to make up any odd 
Sutn. 1903 Daily News 8 Aug. 4 5 If number five wins the 
bank collects all the even-money bets. 

6 Phrases, etc. 

a. Proverbs. Money makes the mare (or + horse) 
to go ; money is the sinews (or f nerves) of war 
(cl. Cicero Phil. v. ii. 5 ‘ nervos belli, pecuniam 
infinitam’); time is money ; etc. 

C1450 Coif. .1 tyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 268 In old termys I have 
herde seyde That mouy makyth Schapman. 1373 J. S \nd- 
fokd Hours Recreat. (1576) 213 Money makes the horsse 
lo gos. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. n. xxiii. § 38 But that 
opinion I may condemne with like reason as Macchiauell 
doth that other : that monies were the sinews of the warres. 
1638 [see Nerve si. 2]. 1660 T. M. C. Walked s Hist. 
Independ. iv. 65 The Army could not subsist without money 
(which is the Nerve of War). 1639, 1698 [see Mare * 1 b]. 
179a Wor.cor (P. Pindar) More Money, Odes to Mr. Pitt'vr, 
"i'is inoney.niakes the old mare trot, rfioi Traffoud City 
A- Suburb xiv, Money m ikes money, it is said. i 33 o Baring- 
Gould Court Royal xliii, Time was money to Mr. Cheek. 
He did not allow the grass to grow under his feet. 

"b. For money : in return or exchange for money. 
For or at the money : at the price paid. For love 
or money : see Love sb. 7 c. (So anti so) for my 
money, a colloq. expression of approbation - ‘ . . is 
what I desire or like’, . is mychoice’, ‘give me . 
f To take e%gs for (one's) money : see Ego sb. 4. 

c 1330 R Brunne Chron. 11725) 246 pei wer out of he tour 
delyuerd for mone. c 1380 Wyclif Irks. (1880) 241 Whanne 
prelatis. .fauotiren hem. in synne for moneye. 1313 Brad- 
shaw St. Werbitrge 1. 1677 'There was habundaunce Of all- 
maner pleasures to be had for monye, 1399 Shaks. Much 
Ado 11 iii. 63 Well, a home for my money when all’s done. 
*6i6 W. Haughton 1 title) English-Men for my Money. 
*667 Drydkn & Die. Newcastle Sir M. Mar. All v. i, 
1 hey may talk what they will of Oxford for an university, 
but Cambridge for my money. 1700 [see Give v. 3 c]. a 1734 
North Life Dudley North 1 1744) 181 It is certain the Pam- 
phlet is. .utterly sunk, and a Copy not to be had for Money. 
i8oa-ia Bkntham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 93 Tiie 
higher you pay for your dispatch, the more delay you have 
for your money. 1842 S. Lover Han (y Andy x, * You're 
right ', said Dick, 1 Murphy is the very man for our money '. 
1882 Daily Tel. 30 Jan., Khamseen, who cost 570 guineas 
at Mr. Vyner’s sale, is reckoned a ba gain.. at the money. 

e. To make money, to acquire or earn money; 
also, to get money by the sale of, make a profit 
out of. To coin money : to acquire wealth rapidly 
(see Coin v\ icl, 

*457 Poston Lett. I. 416 He..resseyvyth but chaffr and 
wa.ire for hys cornys and wollys, &c. and then most abyde 
along day to make money. 1472-1632 [see Make v. 29]. 
1828 W. M'Dowau. Poems Calloway Dial, 25 When Buona- 
parte in splendour shone, 'Twas then I made the money. 
1901 Spectator 20 July 82/1 The War Office ought not to 
make money out of, any more than they should subsidise, 
the rifle clubs. 

d. (It is) everybody's or every man's money : in 
early use, what everybody prefers to buy ; also, 
what everybody can afford to buy ; now (mainly in 
negative context) what everybody would find worth 
its price. (Also in analogous phrases : see quots. 
1625 , 1712, 1851.) To be (good, bad, etc.) money : 
to be a (good or bad) investment, to 1 pay ’ : There 
is money in (something ) : money can be made out 
of it. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 381 The ointment of Saffron 
confected at Soli in Cilicia, imported for a good while and 
caried the praise alone; hut soone after that of Rhodes was 
every mans money. 1623 Bacon Ess., Riches, When a Mans 
Stocke is come to that, that he can expect the Prime of 
Markets, and ouercome those Bargaines, which for their 
greatnesse are few Mens Money. 1633 Gataker Vind, 
Annot. Jer. 29 The whole work .. consists of two great 
volumes, and the price consequently correspondent, not 
every mans money, and in fewer hands therefore. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 482 f 1 Such a Discourse is of general 
Use, and every married Man’s Money. 1831 Mayhew 
Land. Lab. I. 91/1, I sell dry fruit, sir, in February and 
March, because I must be doing something, and green 
fruit’s not my money then. Ibid. 139/1 Mignonette’s 
everybody's money. Dahlias didn't go off so well. Ibid. 
(tSfii) III. 103, I reckon Astley’s is the worst money 
for any man. Ibid. 130 Richardson's used, .to be more 
money, but now it’s as bad as the rest of ’em. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. t Mar. X4/1 There is undoubtedly money in guns. 

7 . alt-rib, and Comb. a. simple attrib., as money- 
affair, -bond, -chest, \ -codger (= miser), - coffer , 
-■ controversy , -debt, - draught , - drawer , -fine, -god, 
-market, f ■ means , f -miser, -mulct, -payment, -price, 
i-sack, ^ -safe, - standard , -token, - transaction , 
-1 valuation , -value, -wages, 

1702 Steele Funeral n. i, Your Lordship will send for 
Him, when you are at Leisure to look upou "Money-affairs, 
*837 Carlyle Fr. Rtv. I. tn. viii, Rich If Court-titles and 
"Money. bonds can enrich him. 1836 Pussy in Liddon 
- Life (1803) I. xvil. 393 To put a canker into the "money- 
chests of the Protestant landlords. *818 Blackw. Mag, 
IU. 402 Musty, frousy, Stingy, "money-codger. 1323-6 
Rec. St, Mary at Hill 331 lor . . mendyng of the look 
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of the "money cofur within the plate chest. 1:397 Beard 
Theatre God’s Judgem. 1 1612) 490 If there were anie "money- 
controuersies to be decided. 17x1 _M. Henry Forgiv, Sin 
Wks. 1853 II. 319/z Our Saviour in his p irables alludes 
to "money-debts. 1890 Sir G. F. Duckett Visit. Eng. 
Cluniac Found. 31 He found the house with a money- 
debt of 935. marks. 1758 M.P.'s Let. on Navy 19 These 
assigned 'Tickets would be equal to "Money-draughts 
upon any responsible Banker. 1880 W. Newton Serin, 
for Beys 4 Girls 11881) 372 She had lost the key of her 
"money-drawer. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iii. 47 Such 
are the p-oportions of the wer-gild and the "money-fines. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 39 1 Sufiise it then, thou "Money 
God,’ iquoth heei ‘That all thine ydle offers I refuse . 
1600-12 Rowlands Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) 63 A knight 
.. Intreates his lather.. Some "mony-means to help him 
he would make. 1586 A. Da v Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 43 
A wretched ending of such "money-misers. 1630 Trapp 
Comm. Exod. xx. 17 Violence offered to a woman .. if 
sliee were not quick, it was onely a "monie-mulct. 1799 
H nil Advertiser 15 June x/2 The house is. .subject to a 
"money payment in lieu of tithes. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
1, v. (1869) i. 49 Six shillings and eight pence.. in the time 
of Edward I, I consider as the same "money-price with a 
pound sterling in the present time. x86x Maine Anc. Law 
v, 157 The husband. .pays a money-price to her relations 
for the tutelage which they surrender to him. 1603 Davies 
Microcosm. 153 'The "Money-Sacke best kept the Land from 
sack. 1799 Hull Advertiser 6 Oct. 3/3 Charged. .with 
having broken open . . the "money-safe within the said 
dwelling-house. 1771 Raper i n Phil. T runs. LX 1 . 468, I 
discovered the Egmean Talent to have been the "money- 
standard of Macedon, 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 242 
They will need a market-place, and a "money-token for 
purposes of exchange. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards H andy-Bk. 
Prop, Law xviii. 133 Looking at this as a simple "money 
transaction. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ., Prel. Remarks, I. 5 He 
accepted these [goods] at a "money valuation. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. 4- Solti., Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) III. 32 In old 
countries, a high "money-value is set on the service of men 
who have achieved a personal distinction. 18x7 Malthus 
Popul. (ed. 5; I. 31 An increased number of labourers receiv- 
ing the same "money-wages will necessarily, by their com- 
petition, increase the money price of corn. 

b. objective and objective genitive, as money- 
borrower, -catcher, -clipper, -comer, -getter, 
-hoarder, -lover, -teller, • \-thirster ; money-breeding, 
-catching, -clipping, -getting, -grasping, -loving, 
-meditating, -saving vbl. sbs. and adjs ; c. advb. 
and instrumental, as money-bloated, -distressed, 
-mad, - mouthed , •(• spelled ( — spellbound) adjs. 

a 1843 Syd. Smith Ballot Wks. 1859 II. 306/1 The "money- 
bloated blockhead. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. iii, Though he 
was a "money-borrower. X796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina 
I. 71 The blustering,, ."money-breeding savage, her father. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vil. 33 'the Disciples of this 
"Money-catcher became so Exceeding Fierce, 1841 Emer- 
son Led., Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) II. 236 The 
most bronzed and sharpened money-catcher. 1737 {title) 
The Pleasant Art of "Money-Catching. 1739 B. Martin 
Nat. Hist. Eng. I. Somerset 68 A notorious shelter for 
Robbers and "Money-clippers. 1363-87 Foxe A. 4 M. 
(1396) 3x1/1 About which time also,.. Iewes for "monie 
clipping were put to execution. 1715 Leoni Palladio's 
A rchit. (1742) II. 78 The Mensarii had the inspection over 
"Money-Coiners, and Bankers. 1832 Thackeray Esmond 
t, xiv, Few fond women feet "money-distressed. 1813 L. 
Hunt in Examiner 26 Apr. 257/2 An assembly of jobbers 
and "money-getters. 1633 Walton Angler i. 5 "Money- 
getting men. 1836 J. H. Newman Par Serm. fed. 2) II. 
xxviii. 395 A life of money-getting is a life of care. 1873 
Jowett Plato fed. 2) I. 190 Socrates makes a playful allu- 
sion to his money-getting habits. 1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Expost. Odes iii, Perdition catch the "money-grasping 
wretch. 1643 Trapp Comm, Gen. xxiii. 16 It may well be 
said of "money-hoarders, they have no quick-silver, no 
currant money. 1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. 11862) III. 301 
The "money-holders know . . that the whole continental 
system is involved^ in calamity. 1832 Mrs. Grant Mem. 
(1844) HI- 2*4 He is no "inoney-lover, and is kind-hearted. 

1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. L 34 Sour, unrelenting, "Mony- 
loving Villains. 1768 Woman of Honor III. 219 That 
"money-mad avarice. X749 Fielding Tom Jones xt, ix. 
Not so travels the "money-meditating tradesman. 1604 
Pricket Honors B'ame 11881)4 Some golden "mony mouthed 
eloquence, that vseth a detractors Oratory. 1826 E. Irving 
Babylon I. iv. jrx Legislation upon any principle but that 
of money-making, or "money-saving, hath gone to sleep. 
*613 l’« Adams White Devil 42 A mercenary tongue and a 
"money-spel’d conscience. 1394 R. Ashley tr. Loys le Roy 
29 b, "Money-tellers, and changers. x6sx French Distill. 
Pref. "3 b, Did you never heare of a vapouring fellow, .that 
..was. .caught aside by "money-thirsters ? 

8. Special combinations: + money -bank — 
Bank sb.% 2 or 7; so t money-banker ; f money- 
batterer, a clipper or sweater of coin ; -j- money- 
"bawd, derisive name for a usurer ; money-bill, a 
bill in Parliament for granting supplies; money- 
broker, a money-dealer; money-clause, a clause 
(in a Parliamentary bill) for granting supplies ; 
money-column, (a) a portion of an account-book 
page or the like, marked off by vertically ruled 
lines for the reception of figures denoting sums of 
money ; (b) the column of a newspaper devoted 
to the money-market; money-cowrie, m Cowrie 
I a ; money-dealer, one who deals in money in 
the way of exchange, banking, lending, etc. ; so 
money-dealing vbl. sb . ; -f money-dropper, 
a sharper who drops a piece of money and 
then pretends to have found it, in order to obtain 
the confidence of his intended dupe ; money- 
flower, the plant Honesty, Lunaria biennis ; 
f money-gentleman, a ‘ money-man’ (see below) 


of good position; money-jobber, a dealer iu 
money or coin ; so money-jobbing vbl. sb . ; 
money-letter, a letter containing money ; 
f money-man, a financier; also ( nonce-use ) one 
who desires money; money-market, the sphere 
of operation of the dealers in loans, stocks and 
shares, etc.; + money -master, one who possesses 
large funds with which he does business, a capitalist ; 
•(•money-merchant, a trader in money, money- 
dealer; money-order, an order for payment of 
a specified sum, issued at one post-office and 
payable at another (in British official use restricted 
to what is popularly called a post-office order , in 
which the name of the payee does not appear on 
the order, but is transmitted from the issuing to the 
paying office in a ‘letter of advice’; thus dis- 
tinguished from the postal order) ; money -pot, 
an earthenware money-box from which coins can 
be taken only by breaking the vessel ; money- 
quake, a financial smash of seismic magnitude; 
f money-scrivener, one whose business it is to 
raise loans, put money out at interest, etc., on 
behalf of his clients (see Scrivener) ; money- 
spider =» next (a ) ; also, a spider of the genus 
Salticus ; money-spinner, (a) a small spider, 
Aranea scenica, supposed to bring good luck in 
money or other matters to the person over whom 
it crawls; (b) one who makes great profits by 
speculation or usury ; so money-spinning vbl. 
so. ; money-taker, f (a) one who takes bribes ; 
(0) one who is appointed to receive payments of 
money, esp. one who is set at the entrance of a 
place of entertainment to receive the money for 
admission. 

a 1628 F. Grrvil Sidney (16-2') 230 That provident Lady 
..made his credit swell through all the "money-banks of 
Europe. 1677 Yarranton Eng. improv. 18 All persons 
that have designs to get considerable Sums of Moneys into 
their hands for intended designs, or hazardous adventures, 
apply themselves to the "Money-Bankers, c 1515 Cocke 
Lovell's B. (Percy Soc.) 11 Players, purse cutters, "money 
baterers, Golde washers. 1626 B. Jonson Staple of N. 2nd 
Intermtane, Old Couetousnesse,..the "Money-bawd, who 
is a flesh-bawd too, they say. 111713 Burnet Own Time 
m. (1724) I. 439 The House of Commons gave a "money 
bill for this.. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (18761 III. xiii. 27 
The long agitated question of the right of the lords to make 
alterations in money-bills. x6x6 B. Jonson in Browne's 
Past. it. To Author, Or, like our "Money- Brokers, take vp 
names On credit, and are cossen’d. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. v. 113 Mr. Rothschild, the eminent 
capitalist and money-broker. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, xvij. (1862) 266 The assent of the Lords to a "money- 
clause is just as necessary as to any other part of a Bill. 
*7 Z 7~5 I Chambers Cycl. s. v. Book-keeping, They may keep 
the debt and credit both on one side, by double "money- 
columns. x86x Chamb, Encycl. II. 227/2 The first money- 
column on each page is for the discount, and the second 
for the cash. X906 Daily Chron. 23 May 6/4 A keen eye 
intent on the money-column [of a newspaper). X839 Sow* 
erby Conch. Man. 65 "Money Cowry, Cyprsea Moneta. 
1787 Hawkins Life Johnson 422 A company of "money- 
dealers, who, in their time, held the balance of the Antwerp 
exchange. 1866 Crump Banking L 1 Some authorities 
assert that the Lombard merchants commenced the business 
of "money-dealing. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xv, A 
rascally "money-dropper, who made it his business to decoy 
strangers in that manner to one of his own haunts. 1578 
"Mony flonre, 1597 money flower [see penny-f ower, Penny 
12], 1663 Pepys Diary 7 Apr., Unless the King can get 
some nobleman or rich "money-gentleman to lend him 
money. 1696 J. Cary Ess. Coyn 9 The People were again 
furnish’d by the "Money-Jobbers, with new Arguments 
against the Government. X798 Bp. Watson Address 
People Gt. Brit. 3 Money-jobbers, who deal in large specula- 
tions on credit. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 277 By this means 
the spirit of "money-jobbing and speculation goes into the 
mass of land itself. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 85 As 
to those with the parcels, or "money-letters, ask them to 
wait. 1573-83 Abp. Sandys Serm, i. 5 As before he exhorted 
vs to come. and buie freely, without monie; because God 
is no "monie man. 1663 Pepys Diary 18 Sept., To dinner 
to Sheriff Maynell’s, the great money-man. x86x Goschen 
For. Exch. 10 The power which foreign capitalists, holders 
of bills of exchange upon England, may exert over our 
"money-market, 1604 1 . M. Black Bk. in Middleton's Wks. 
(Bullen) VIII. 28 An hoary "money-master, .his only recrea- 
tion was but to hop about the Burse. 1630 R. Johnson’s 
Kingd. <$• Comm in. 339 They are great. Bankers and mony 
Masters. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt* xxi, 12 Christ is every- 
day casting out of his Church all these "money merchants. 
a 1656 Hales Gold. Rent. in. Serm., etc. (1673) 26 Augustinus 
Chiessius, a Banker, a Money-merchant at Rome, 1802 in 
H. Joyce Hist. Post Office (1893) 438 At Sight pay., one 
Pound.. and place the same to the Account of the "Money 
Order Office. 1893 Ibid. 420 The Money Older Office had 
been established in 1792. x68x Grew Mnsxiwt iv. 5 iv.381 
A. Roman "Money-Pot. .fashion’d almost like a Pint Jug 
without a Neck. Closed at the top, and having a Notch on 
one side, as in a Christmas-Box. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed 
Man I II. iii. 67 A *money-qnake, whose explosion should hurl 
all their fortunes into the air. 1832 Mundv Our A ntipodcs 
(1857) 20 At the time of the general money-quake he fell like 
the rest— failing for an immense sum. 1704 Luttrell Brief 
Ret. (1857) V, 414 Mr. Adams, an eminent "money scrivener 
of this ratty,., is gone aside (as tls said) for 50,000/. a 1784 
Johnson in Boswell Life (1816) III. 20 Jack Ellis, a money 
scrivener behind the Royal Exchange. 1873 Melliss St. 
Helena 217 Salticus nigrolimbatus, Cam or. — The large 
black and white ‘Fly-catcher’ or ‘"Money-spider’, as it is 
commonly called. 1879 N. 4 - Q. Ser. v. XII. 229 The super- 
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stition in connexion with so-called ‘ money-spiders \ 1756 
Mrs. F. Brooke Old Maid No. 36. 289 Last night you. 
were more pleased than a wise woman ought to have been, 
at seeing a *money-spinner upon your handkerchief. . 1862 
Sala Seven Sons I. x. 253 The sou of a city money-spinner 
of mushroom extraction. 1835 Chamier My Travels III. iv. 
93 *Money-spinning defies even a sirocco or a pestilence. 
1616 R. C. Times' Whistle tv. 1442 Sayth master *mony- 
taker, greasd i’ th' fist, ‘ And if thou comst in danger, for a 
noble I’le stand thjr friend’. 1823 Hone Eve>y-day Bk. 

S Nov. I. 1185, I paid my penny to the money-taker. 

’’Money (nunii), v. [In sense 1 , ad. F. mon- 
nay er ; in the other senses, f. Money sb.] 

1. trans. To coin or mint (money), rare, 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lvf Manhode 1. cxii. (1869) 59 And therfore 
on him was forged and moneyed thi ransoum ; the wikkede 
smithes forgeden him on his bak and moneyden [orig. Fr. 
monnoyerent] him. 1691 Locke Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 
II. 44 If your Exportation will not balance your Importa- 
tion.. away must your Silver go again, whether Monied or 
not Monied. 1863 Sala A mcr, in War 1 . 136 The American 
..double eagle, .is perhaps the most beautiful and splendid 
coin ever moneyed in any mint. 

f 2. To supply with money, bestow money upon. 
In bad sense, to bribe. Obs. 

1528 Tindalr Obed. Chr. Man D ij b, How many yeres 
they will prolonge the sentence with cavillacions & suttelte, 
if they be well monyed on both parties. 1330 — Tract. 
Prel, G j, Then come in the embassadours of Fraunce and 
monye a fewe prelates, .to betraye both the kynge and the 
royalme to. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xi. 11623) 674 
Some perfidious English, whom King Robert had monyed. 
1634 Heywood Captives 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Thou hast 
monied me in this, Nay landed me. a 1623 Fletcher & 
Mass. Laws 0/ Candy 1. i, He out of his own store Hath 
monied Cassilanes the General. 

fb. To furnish money for (an undertaking). 
a 1697 Aubrey Lives , fngelbert (18981 II. r He was a poore- 
man, but Sir Hugh Middleton.. moneyed the businesse. 

3. To dispose of for money, rare. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xi. 390 Our prey was rich and great ; 
Twice flue and twentie flo rices of sheepe [etc.] ;..And these 
soone-monied wares We draue into Neileus towne. 1893 
Funk's Stand. Diet., Money v.. .2. (Rare.) To dispose of for 
money ; as, to money a cargo. 

4. To money out : to state in detail the prices of ; 
to ‘ price out ’ or 1 figure out ’ (a tender or esti- 
mate). Sc. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1059 (Scottish Specification) 
A detailed bill of every article contained in the estimate, 
together with the price at which each article was monied out, 
must accompany such tender. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 1 Nov. 7/3 
The high prices at which they moneyed out their tenders. 

Mo neyage. Hist, [a. OF. monneage (mod. 
F. monnayage), mint, tax upon money, f. monnayer 
Money v. Cf. med.L. monetagium and morti- 
taticum.] 1 A payment by the moneyers for the 
privilege of coining; otherwise explained as a 
payment by the subjects to prevent loss by the 
depreciation or change of coinage’ (Stubbs Sel. 
Charters Gloss, s. v. Monetagium). 

1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I.. 482 Moneyage was a duty of 
twelve pence paid every third year in Normandie to the 
Duke for not altering the coin. 176a Hume Hist. Eng. to 
Hen. VII, I. App. 11. 414 Moneyage was also a general land- 
tax., levied by the two first Norman kings, and abolished 
by the charter of Henry I. 

Money-bag. 

1. A bag for holding money. Often used jocularly 
in pi. to denote ‘ wealth 

1565 Cooper 7 'hesaurus s.v. Nmnarius, Theca numarta, 
a money bagge. 1396 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. v. 18 , 1 did 
dreame of money bags to night. 17x3 Addison Guard. No. 
106 p 4, 1 found my place taken up by an ill-bred, aukward 
puppy, with a money-bag under each arm. 1823 Lamb Elia 
n. Stage Illusion, The insecure tenure by which he [re. the 
miser] holds his money bags and parchments? 1884 St. 
James's Gaz. 9 July 6/1 The elder had possession of the 
money-bags ; and so Prmce Victor was forced to eat the leek. 

2. transf. (pi.) A person who is chiefly remark?- 
able as a possessor or lover of money. 

1818 Keats Isabella xviii, How could these money-bags 
see east and west ? 1898 J. Arch Story of Life 378 Though 
squarsons and squires, landlords and money-bags leagued 
together against me, I was returned by a majority of 34. 

Money-bound, a. jocular, [after weather- 
bound.] Detained by want of money. 

1823 Moore Mem. Sheridan II. 488 His letters to the 
treasurer of the theatre on these occasions were generally 
headed with the words ‘ Money-bound ’. 1863 J eaffrf.son 
Sir Everard's Dau. 85 When you were often money-bound 
for a month at a time at a manor-house, because you hadn't 
the requisite amount of cash wherewith to tip the servants 
on leaving. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Money-bound, 
a phrase expressive of such passengers as are detained on 
board till a remittance arrives for paying the passage made. 

Mo ney-box. A box in which money is kept ; 
esp. a closed box into which savings or contribu- 
tions are dropped through a slit. 

*583 Higins tr. Junius Nomencl. 249 Cafsella fictilis ._. 
a mony box made of potters clay, wherein boyes put their 
mony to keepe, such as they hang in shops, &c. towards 
Christmas. 1611 Cotgr., Cachemaille, a money box. 1753 
Johnson, Moneybox, a till, 1848 Dickens Dombey xvm, 
The juggler’s wife is active with the money-box in another 
quarter of the town. *838 O. W. Holmes Avt.Breakf-t. 
vii. (1895) 169 The brains also are shaken up [by riding] like 
coppers in a money-box. 

Mo*ney-changer. One whose business it is to 
change money at a fixed or authorized rate. 

1382 Wyclif John ii. 14 And he fond in the temple men 
sellinge scheep, and oxen, and culueris, and chaungeris [v.r. 


money chaungeris] sittinge.. c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 73 In 
oure temple.. Where tabillis full of tresoure lay. .Of oure 
cheffe mony-changers. 1326 Tindale Matt. xxi. 12 And 
overthrew the tables of the mony chaungers. 1727 Arbuth- 
not Coins, etc. 212 The Usurers or Money-changers being 
a sort of a scandalous employment at Rome. 1827 Si acaulay 
Ess., Machiavclli P 13 The tables of Italian money-changers 
were set in every city. 

Moneyche, obs. form of Monish. 

Moneyed (mp-nid), a. Forms : 5-7 monyed, 
6 moniae, 0-9 monied, 6- moneyed, [f. 
Money sb. + -ed 2 .] 

1. Having or possessing money, rich in money. 
Moneyed man often spec. — Capitalist. 

1437 Pas ton Lett. I. 416 Of such chaffr takyng he shall 
nevere be monyed. 1373 L. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes 104 Hee 
should bee the most monyed Prince that euer shoulde raigne 
in India, c 1392 Marlowe Jew of Malta 1. (1633) C, Thou 
art a Merchant and a monied man. 1597 Bacon Ess., Colours 
v. (Arb.) 143 When a great moneyed man hath deuided 
his chests and coines and bags. 1623 Ibid., Usury p 4 
To inuite Moneyed Men, to lend to the Merchants, for 
the Continuing and Quickning of Trade. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vi. § 288 The Marquis of Worcester was gener- 
ally reputed the greatest monied man of the kingdom. 1712 
Swift Cond. A /lies Wks. 1751 VIII. 1 19 That Set of People, 
who are called the Monied Men; such as had raised vast 
Sums by trading with Stocks and Funds and lending Money 
upon great Interest. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 
I. xii. 139 The Insolence of the Portugueze makes it unsafe 
for money’d strangers to dwell among them. 1803 Wordsw. 
Poems Nat, Indep. 1. xx. Sonnet, These times strike monied 
worldlings with dismay. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amcr. 108 
To appropriate to themselves the labour of less moneyed 
citizens. 1844 Stanley Arnold (1858) I. vi. 237 The landed 
aristocracy and moneyed aristocracy. 1868 Ruskin Time 
1 5- Tide (1S72) 154 The monied men and leaders of commerce. 
1871 M. Collins Mrq. <$• Merch. III. ix. 226 So moneyed 
a man deserves better treatment. 

+ b. With qualifying adv. : ( well, plenteously, 
etc.) supplied with money. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. v. xxxix. in Ashm. (1652) 157 
For they can tech hys Monkys to leve in poverte, And to 

f o clothyd and monyed relygyously. 1479 Poston Lett. 

II. 254 , 1 was nott weeli monyed, fl’or I hadde nott paste 
x. marke. 1336 J. Hey wood. Spider gf E, lxxiii. 3 Had he 
bene an ant plenteouslie monide. 1688 Fairfax in Magd, 
Coll. <$• Jas. II (O. H. S.) 24s Ye best monyed was best 
qualifyed. 

2. Consisting of money, derived from money. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Sel. Wks. II. 129 The. monied pro- 
perty was long looked on with rather an evil eye by the 
people. 1798 M althus Popul. (1817) 1 1 . 398 The clear monied 
rent yielded to a certain number of proprietors [etc.]. 181a 
Combe Picturesque xix, ’Tis a proud scene of monied strife 
Forms this magnificence of life. 1823 W. Irving in Life <j- 
Lett. (1864) II. 233 The moneyed influence of the man of 
wealth, 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 473/2 Trade revived, and 
the monied resources of the State were improved. 1836 
Lever Martins of Cro' M. 346 For these, we want power 
from you and some present moneyed assistance. 

3. Moneyed interest ; interest or concern in 
money as a possession ; a class or body of persons 
having such interest. (Cf. landed interest .) 

171X [see Landed a, 2]. 1737 J. H. Grose Voy. E. Indies 
407 A class of men called the moneyed interest 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. ii. iv. (1869) I. 333 As such capitals are com- 
monly lent out and paid hack in money, they constitute 
what is called the monied interest. *790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
164 The monied interest is in its nature more ready for any 
adventure ; and its possessors more disposed to new enter- 
prizes of any kind. 1793 A. Young Example France 81 
The monied interest, .have some advantages from the more 


people who deal in shares..' the moneyed 
interest’ of the City, are alarmed. 

4. U.S. Of a company or corporation : Having 
power to deal in money. 

187a Schele de Verb Americanisms 301 A Moneyed In- 
stitution, as chartered companies are generally called, like 
banks, insurance companies, and the like. 1889 Century 
Diet. s.v. Corporation, Moneyed corporation, a corporation 
having banking powers, or power to make.loans on pledges 
or deposits, or authorized by law to make insurances. 

Moneyer (mzi'niui). Forms : 4 moneur, 4-5 
mony our, money ere, 4-7 monyer, 5 money our, 
monyowre, moneour, moniour, 6-8 monier, 
4 - moneyer. [a. OF. mon(n)ier, mon(n)oier 
L. monetarius coiner, minter,] 

1. f a. A money-changer. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14727 pair ox, pair cu, pair scepe pai 
said, And moneurs [Fairf. moneyers] pair mone tald. CX380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 49 Jesus, .turnede up so doun pe 
bordis of monyeris, c 1400 Rom. Rose 68xx But see what 
gold han usurers, And silver eek in garners, Taylagiers, and 
these mon yours. 

b. A money-dealer, banker, capitalist. ? Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moneyers. . . Also Bankers that 
make it their Trade, to deal in Monies upon Return. X755 
Johnson, Moneyer x. One that deals in money; a hanker, 
1833 Thackeray Newcomes lxiv, F. B., sir, has a, station in 
the world ; F. B. moves among moneyers and City nobs. 

2, One who coins money; a coiner, minter. Now 
chiefly Hist. 

Formerly used as an official designation at the Mint ; the 
1 Company of Moneyers ' was abolished in 1837. 

1421-a Hoccleve Dialogue 174 Ye cursed men, ye false 
moneyours. 1469 in A rclucologia XV. 17s The seid moniours 
to coyne and to make it. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commit/. 
Eng. u, xxi. (1589) 91 To enquire of all heretiques.. false 
moniers, extortioners [etc.]. *631 Bedwell Descr. Totten- 
ham E3b, A House .. sometime in the tenure and occu- 
pation of Simon Bolton, monyer. x668 Lond, Gaz. No. 


294/4 The Provost and Company of Moneyers. 1670 Pet* 
tus Fodinte Reg. 41 The Master-worker, who receiveth the 
Silver from the Warden, . .and delivereth it to the Moniers. 
1697 Evelyn Numism. i. 4 Coin’d by certain Florentine 
moneyers. 1815 Ann. Reg., Citron. 84 The moneyers’ hall 
and offices also escaped with little injury. 1874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. x. 314 The general depreciation of the coin- 
age, caused by the dishonesty of the moneyers. 

fHKo‘ney&e&,pa. pple. Obs. rare — l . In qrtot. 
monifl.de, -fi’d. [f. Money sb . : see -by.] Endowed 
with money. 

1641 Wilt's Recreat. M 8, Nature did well in giving poore 
men. wit, That fooles well monifide [1663 Ibid. 1 5 b, 
monifi’d] may pay for it. 

KO'neyful, a. rare— 1 , [-fdl.] Abounding 
in money. 

1604 Broughton Corrupt, in Handl. Relig. 52 The Iewes 
..looke for a moneyfull King. 

Mo ney-grub, [bee Gbub sb. 2 c.] One 
who is sordidly intent on amassing money. 

1768 Woman of Honor III. 235 Vanity is seen capable of 
erecting the very dirtiest money-grubs into Peers. x8x6 
T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. (1861) 128 He has been chosen as 
the most conspicuous grub among the moneygrubs of his 
borough. 

Mo’ney-grubber. [See Grubber 3 .] = prec. 

1831 D, Jerrolij St. Giles xxxii. 333 And so, they've 
turned you over, .to the old money-grubber. 1862 Thorn- 
bury Turner II. 238 Was this.. the mere money-grubber 
and sordid Harpagon? 

So Momey-grubbingf vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xx, The whole pack of money- 
grubbing vulgarians. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxxii, They 
have become absorbed in money-grubbing and what they 
call industry. 

Mo'uey-leuder. One whose business is lend- 
ing money at interest. 

178 . Burke Sp. Dural, Parf Wks. 1812 V. 378 In every 
district of the kingdom, there is some leading man,.. some 
active attorney, some popular preacher, some moneylender, 
&c. &c. who is followed by the whole flock. 1833 Dickens 
Sk. Bax, Pawnbroker's Shop, The better sort of pawnbroker 
calls himself a silversmith,. .while the more humble money- 
lender boldly advertises his calling, and invites observation, 
1878 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 91 The odium which, 
has been heaped upon him as a money-lender. 

So Mo'ney -lending' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1763 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 7 That canting, 
couzening, money-lending, match-making, pawnbroking — » 
x8x8T, L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey 118 A money-lending 
Jew. 1866 Crump Banking i. 8 Money-lending was carried 
on very extensively after the return from captivity. 

Moneyless (mp-niles), a. [-less.] Without 
money, having no money. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vm. 130 Meteles and Moneyeles on 
Maluerne hulles. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (15701 5 
That poore men and monyles may her once see. 1641 Mil- 
ton Ch. Govt.' 11. iii. Wks. 1831 III. 173 Where bribery and 
corruption solicits, paltring the free and monilesse power of 
discipline with a carnal! satisfaction by the purse. X712 
Sped. No. 437 1* 1 She marries, .a Moneyless Girl to a Man 
of Fortune. 1841 Emerson Led., Man the Reformer Wks. 
(Bohn) II, 242 We are first thoughtless, and then find that 
we are moneyless. 1841 R. Oastler Fleet Papers I, 
xxxvii. 289 Her public coffers are moneyless. 

Mcrney -maker. 

f 1. One who coins money ; a minter, moneyer. 

:han ' 


c 14011 Destr. Troy 1390 Marchandes, Monymakers, Mon* 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. x6 Ego Ro- 


gers of fyche. 143' 
hannes Esyngwalcf 


_ _ de Eboraco, monymakerr. X523 
Berners Froiss. I. cxxxvi. 163 Two hundred money makers, 
that forged there the Money for the french kyng, 

*J*b. A maker of counterfeit coin. Obs. 

c 1440 in Hearne It. Glouc. (X724) 587 Anothur [statute] he 
made a none ryghte That monye makers shuld lesse hure 
syghte. 14.. Agst. P'riars in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 250 
Mony-makers I trow thei be, regis proditores. 

2. One who gains and accumulates money ; one 
who is skilled in, or intent on, getting money. 

1864 G. Meredith Sandra Beltoni 1, The fact of his being 
a money-maker was redeemed in their sight. by his devotion 
to music, X899 R. Wallace G. Buchanan ii. 41 He was no 
money-maker. 

b. A thing which yields pecuniary profit. 

xgox Munsey's Mag, XXV. 748/2 Some wells have been 
great money-makers for their owners. 

So Mo •ney-making vbl. sb., acquisition of wealth; 
ppl. a. , occupied in, or intent on, acquiring Wealth ; 
also (of things), yielding money, lucrative. 

*739 Cibber Apol. (1740) 38 These Shares of the Patentees 
were promiscuously sola out to Mony-making Persons, call’d 
Adventurers. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xi. viii. V. 187 The 
Jews were the first;, their strange obstinacy in money- 
making made them . his perpetual victims, a i 85 a Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. iii. 171 A mercantile and money-making 
spirit. 1887 Jessopp A ready ii. 63 Farming never has been 
a money-making pursuit. 

Money matter. [See Matter sbl 21 .] An 
affair turning upon money. Chiefly pi., the 
financial side of things. 

XSSa Latimer Ser/tt. and Sund. Adv, (1384) 232 b, It is 
not a triflyng matter, it is not a money matter. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 74 A mony matter can not breaks 
their frendshyp. x6i8 Bamevelt's Apol. Civ b, I settled 
the money-matters of the Prouinces.. 1712 Arbuthnot John 
Bull iv. ii, What if You and I, Nic,, should inquire how 
Money-matters stand between us ? 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xii. III.. 203 Pie had been a p iticipal agent of the 
Order of Jesuits in money matters. 1887 livsniuPrarlerita 
II. 247 Anxiety about money matters. 

Momey-monger. A dealer in money, esp. in 
the way or lending it. 


MCOTEYOCRACY. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xv. 5 For it Is a very vnmeet 
tiling, that.. only the monymotigers sitting stil shuld take 
tribute of entry mans labors. 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat tv. ii, My pay.. The citie cormorants, my inonie- 
mongers, Have swallow’d downe already. 1735 J. Sums- 
blare Lydia (1769) II. 32 The ’Change-alley jobbers, who 
can no more suffer a story to lie still without improving, 
than these money-mongers cast their cash without interest. 
1844 King lake Eat hen. (1845) 102 Rothschild (the late 
money-monger). 1877 Ruskin Ears Clav. Ixxxii. 325 Given 
. . not by God . . but only by the Jew money-monger in 
twenty per cent. 

appos. <7x613 Rowlands Paire of Spy-Knaves 14 The 
Bonnes of Mammon, mony-monger slaues. 

Hence Momey-mongering - vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
Also f Mo-ney-ntoag-ing- (cf. mass-monging, etc.). 

TS94 R. Wilson Collier's Proph. 1. ii. 140 The money 
monging mate with all his knauerie. c x6oo Timtnt v. v, 
(Shaks. Sou.) 90 Away, thou mony-monging cormorant. x8x6 
Ktzxts Sow t. to Haydtm , A money mong’ring, pitiable brood. 
1848 Kingsley Yeast xv. (1881) 304 The last place in which 
he will look for the cause of his misery is in that verynioney- 
mongeriug to which he now clings as frantically as ever. 
*874 Karras Christ xiii. (x88t) 88 These nioney-motigering 
Jews. 

Moiieyocracy (nrnnp’krasi). jocular. [See 
-CttACY.] The moneyed class as a ruling power. 

1834 Blackw. Magt. XXXV". 339 Which has at last precipi- 
tated the nation, bound hand and foot into the bonds of the 
shoporracy and moneyocracy. 1839 Sala Gas-light <$• l). 
xxvi, The flower of the British aristocracy and moneyocracy. 
Money our, obs. form of Moneyer. 
Money’s-worth.. [Worth jA] 

' 1 . Something that is worth money, or is recog- 
nized as equivalent to money. Often in phr. money 
or money's worth. Cf. the older Mosey- worth. 

a 1604 Hanmer Ckron. Irel. (1633) 160 Laden with gold, 
silver, money, and monies worth. 1674 Allen Danger 
Enthn. 90 To take mony, or moneys-worth, whereby to live. 
1760 Foote Minoru. (1767) 40 Tho' money is not to be had, 
money's worth may, and that’s the same thing. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 174 An obligation to pay money 
or money’s worth on the breach of any covenant. 

2 . An equivalent for the sum of money paid or 
to be paid; full value. (Now chiefly with poss. 
pron.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. it. i. 137 In surety of the which, One 
part of Aquitaine is bound to vs, Although not valued to the 
moneys worth. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1, 141, 1 give my 
pupils their money’s-worth. 

Mo neywort. [Suggested by the old L. name 
Nummularia. J The plant Lysimachia Nummu- 
lar ia or Herb T wopence, which has roundish glo ,s y 
leaves. Also, a book-name for Anagallis tend la, 
Sibtitorpia europma (Bastard or Cornish Money- 
wort), and other plants. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens t. liii.78 Monyworte hath small slender 
stalkes . . vpon euery side whereof groweth small rounde 
leaves, .almost like to a penny. 1597 Geuakde Herbal n. 
clxxxix. 505. 1736 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 815 The 
purple-flowered Moneywort. 1787 Withering Brit. Plants 
(1796) II. 239 Anagallis tenet la.. .Purple-flowered Money- 
wort. Bog Pimpernel. Ibid. III. 557 Sihthorpia europxa. 
Bastard Moneywort. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 
287 Sihthorpia F.uropxa, Cornish Money- wort,, .clothes the 
sides of every, . rill. 

Mo’ney-worth, sb. [Worth sb.] 

1. = Money's-worth t. ? Obs. 

c 1380 Wyciuf Wks. (1880) 67 A lie syche as taken money or 
money woiji for gostly offices, c 1394 P. PL Crede 715 pat 
Jwiy may kachen Money oJ>er money-worthe and mede to 
temge, 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 275 Yf they be 
founde to haue ony money or money worth, contrary to theyr 
nils. X545 Brinklow Compl. xxiv. (1874) 71 Andifthei.. 
gene no mony nor mony worth, thei shal be cownted here- 
tyelces. x663 Clarendon Vindic. Tracts (1727) 23, I do 
positively deny that ever I received, .the least sum of mony 
or mony-worth for any lease made by his Majesty of his 
customs. 1800 Ckron. in Asiat. Ann. Peg. 101/1 To dispose 
orhis patronage for money, for money-worth, or for any thing 
convertible into money. 

2 . Worth iu money, money-value. 

1903 Expositor Apr. 271 The value of a gift is independent 
of us money-worth. 1904 Qitcir itch's CataL, It is. .equiva- 
lent in intrinsic value to an early Quarto, and ought to be 
equivalent in money-worth likewise, 

t Mo’ney-wortli, a. Obs. [Worths] Worth 
money, valuable. 

I n examples like quot. 1611, the word may be the prec. sb. 
U-ed prediealively. 

tSti Cotgsl s .v. Argent, Cest argent pu’ argent vaut : 
Rrov. Nothing but money is money-worth. 1643 Ussher 
Body Div. (1647) 294 Whether it be Cattell, money, or any 
thing that is money-worth. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Come. 
I1630} 24 There is no great difference between this case, and 
that of loane. . ; save that there money is let, here commodi- 
ties money-worth. 

Monful, obs. form of Manfcl a. 
wrong sb. Also 8-0 mime, 9 mang. 

[Aphetic form of Ymong sb. (OE. ge mang),] 

1 , A mingling, mixture. Obs. exc. dial. 
aiatsAncr. tf.384 pis mono wore3 so peeien of heheorte 
pet heo ne mei iknowen Cod. a 1x40 Sawles Wards in 
Celt. Horn, 251 For eifier is unbolelich ant ipis ferliche mong 
J>e leatere purh pe eaire deruea pe mare. 1848 A, B. Evans 
Lehcstersh. Words s. v,, ‘ All of a mang loike ’ : j. e. all, as 
it were, mashed or jumbled together. 

+ b. Intercourse, commerce. Obs. 
a 1240 Ureisnn in Celt. Hum. 185 Ich nabbe no mong, -ne 
fclawscipc, ne priuctc wib l>e world. C1330 R. Brunne 
Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 7384 Wyp false Godes 3e make monge. 


eoe 

2 . Applied to mixtures of different kinds of meal 
(the precise application varying according to 
locality"). 

[1380 in Essex Rev. July (1904) 14 A 3 acres of peasemong 
& 3 of benemong.] c 1475 Diet. Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 783/ 12 
Hec mixiilio, mo[n]ge. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Mung , 
food for chickens, a 1823 Forbv Poo. E. Anglia, Mung, 
a mixture of coarse meal with milk or pot-liquor for the food 
of dogs, pigs, or poultry. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Muug , a 
mixed food for horses. 

8. A crowd, dial. 

1877 E. Leigh Cheshire Gloss., Mung, a crowd, a rabble. 
1883 C. F. Smith Soutkernisms in Traits. Amer. Philol. 
Sue. 51 A student. . (from West Tennessee) was heard to say 
recently : ‘ Well, if I fail on my examination, I’ll have the 
consolation that I am in the mang' [i. e. ‘the crowd 
fMong, v. 1 Obs. Forms: 1 mangian, 3 
mang, 7 mung. [OE. mangian = OS. mangon, 
ON. manga :—OTcut. *maijgojan, f. L. mango 
dealer, trader. In quot. 1600 a back-formation 
from Monger I (which Holland spells munger').] 
a. intr. To traffic ( with 1 . b. trans. To barter. 

cZgy K, /Ei.fred Gregory? s Past. C. xliv. 333 Hwaet 
forstent aenijum menn Sait, 3eah he mangige o«et he eaine 
Sisne middangeard a^e, 7, if he his saule forspiidt? c 1000 
/Elfric limn. (Th.) I. 412 Mid sceapum he manga'5. <1x223 
Auer. R. 146 Seint Gregorie awundreiS him, & seiS pet men 
beo'3 wode pet treoweh so vueie [v.r. mangen swa uuele]. 
Ibid. 407 Vndeore he makeS God.. pet for eni worldliche 
luue his iuue trukie [v. r. manges], a X300 E. E. Psalter 
ci. 27 And als hiiinge wende saltou pa, And pai sal be turned 
ln.r. manged, Vulg. mrtlabtentrir] swa. x6o6 Holland 
Sneton. 68 He was none of these that lie in the winde to 
mung and catch at Inheritances. 

Mong’, vO dial. Also mung. [app. f.MoNGr/;.] 
f L intr. ?To mingle (with). Obs. 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 52 With murthes monie 
mote heo monge, that brid so breme in boure. 

2 . traits. To mix; also, to knead. 

1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. o),Jlfung, to mix. Worcest. 
1810 Marshall Rev. Refi. Agrlc., West. 334 note. The term 
in use, for thus mixed mongrel crop,. .is. .mong corn; doubt- 
less from the obsolete verb mong to mix. 1893 Broad 
Norfolk xj To mung is used as meaning to kntad dough. 

Mong (remj), prep. Now always written ’mong 
(Sc. ’mang). Also 3-4 mang. [In ME. an aphetic 
form of among, among, or imong (OE. genmng) 
Ymong prep. ; since the iCth c. only poetical 
shortening of Among.] Among. 

c 1200 Or.min 239 patt icc ne beo mang wimmannkinn Till 
hmbinng butenn chdidre. c 1205 Lay. 10292, & mong [<11275 
a-mong) heom seotuen vnimete seor3en. <1x300 Cursor M. 
10274 pe tre pat bers na fruit to hand, Mang oper tres aglit 
not to stand. 1396 Shaks. Merck. P\ m. v. 94 How som 
ere thou speakst ’mong other things, [shall digest it? 1640 
Habington Q. Arragon n. i. C2 b, Tis that will make thee 
held a potent Peere, Mong men oth’ Pike, of buffe, and 
handeliere. 1678 Butler Hud, nt. ii. 351 'Mong these 
there was a Politician, With more Heads than a Beast in 
Vision. 1786 Burns Yisimi 11. v, ’Mong swelling floods of 
reeking gore. 1796 Macneill Waes o' War 11. 60 Thrice 
frae aff the ground he started, . .Thrice. .Sigh’d— and sank 
’mang heaps o’ slain. 1858 W. T. Matson Poems 3 The 
breeze that ’mong the branches makes a stir Of leaves. 

Mongcorn (mznjkfun). Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
3 maneorn, 5 mongome, 5-6 mong(e)corne, 
6 mort-, muncorne, 7 mun(c)k-eorn, mung- 
corne, 7, 9 muncorn, 8 (in Diets.) mangcom, 
8-9 mungcorn, (9 monk-corn), [f. Mong sb. 
+ Cobs Jd. 1 ] ‘Mixed corn’; a mixture of two 
kinds of grain (usually wheat and rye) sown 
together; = Maslin 2 . 

1263 Muniment Magd. Coll. Ox/. (1882) 144 Mancom. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 334/2 Mestlyone, or monge come.. 
(A. mongorne), mixtilio. 1532 Huloet, Beere covne, barley 
bygge, or moncorne. 1572 j. Jones Bathes Buckstone 9 b, 
Some [make bread] of Miscelling, or Muncorne, as in 
Worcester Shyre. 1620 Markham Farciv. Husb. 117 Mas- 
line, or as some call it Munck-come or Blend-corne, being 
part Rye, and part Wheate mixed together. x686 Plot Si a/ 
/ordsk, 34 1 They sow it with Muncom or Miscellane in the 
place of wheat. 1803 Duncumb Agric. Here/. 66 Rye, 
which with an equal proportion of wheat, constituted the 
bread-corn used in religious houses before their suppression, 
is now sown but sparingly, but grain thus mixed in flour 
during atime of scarcity, -or dearness, still retains the name 
of monk-corn, from the circumstances above-mentioned. 
1853 Morion's Cyci. Agric. II. 724 Muncom (Here fords.), 
a mixture of diflerent seeds sown to come up as one crop. 

b. atlrib., as mongcorn bread, heap ; also as 
adj. — mingled, mixed, in mongcorn team. 

£*394 A. PI. Crede 786 And mene mong-corn bred to her 
jnete fongen. 1398 Br. Hall A«A v, ii. 116 A jolly rounding 
of a whole foote broad From of the mong-corne beape shall 
Trelaus loade. ^ 1633 Moufet & Bennet Health's Im/r. 
xxv. 239 Misslin or Munckcorn-bread, made of Rye and 
Wheate together. 1839 Hereford. Gloss. 128 A ‘ muncorn 
team ’ means a team of horses and oxen mixed, 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s. v., Muncorn bread’s very 
..good, but timer's nuthin’like a bit o’ good w’eaten flour. 

Monge presawnte,var. Maunch present Obs. 
Monger 1 (mp-rjgat), Foirns: 1 man(c)gere, 
3 mangare, 3-5 mongere, 5 mounger, 6-7 
munger, 3- monger. [OE. mangere ( « OHG., 
ON. mangari), agent-n, of mangian Mong c. 1 ] 

1 . A dealer, trader, trafficker. Fxom the 16th c. 
onwards, chiefly, one who carries on a petty or 
disreputable * traffic ’ ; also, in recent use, in 
conscious analyses of words like cheesemonger. 


MOTT GIN G. 

a 973 Canons K, Edgar § 14 in Thorpe Laws II. 246 We 
Iturap past preosta j;ehwilc tilige him rihtHce & ne beo aeni^ 
mangere mid unrihte. ex 000 Ags. Cos/. Matt. xiii. 45 Eft 
Is hcofenarice ^elic pam mangere pe sohle p gode mere-grot. 

<r 1150 Voc. in W r.-W flicker 530/ 31 Mercator, uel negotiator, 
mangare. 01400 Destr. Troy 1590, Marchandes, Mony- 
makers, Mongers of fyche. 1367-9 J ewel Ihf. Apol. (161 1) 
615 Against these Mongers of Miracles, my God hath armed 
me. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 485 One rich munger or other, 
buying vp a commodity,, .for to haue the Monopoly of it, 
raiseth the market. 1639 Ford Lady's T Hal 1. i, E'vt. I am 
. ..no monopolist Of forged Corantos, monger of Gazets. Pie. 
Monger of courtezans, fine F utelli. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
in. vii. 111 Their [the Barbers’] shops are. .the Magazines of 
all Newes..AU the Mongers of that kinde come thither for 
matter and Inspiration. 18x2 Religionism 23 Cheese- 
mongers not more like, nor beans, each other ; For every 
monger is a monger’s brother. 1841 Syd. Smith in Lady 
Holland Mem, (1S55) II. 445 Mongers who have lived in 
the midst of cheese. 1874 Ruskin Ears Clav. xxxviii. 33 
He would be. .more reverend to mortals.. as a true monger 
of sweet fish. x88x Duffield Don Quix. L Pref. 32 Official 
guardians of the faith and mongers of prayers. 

+ b. Used for : Whoremonger. Obs. 

1706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot 4 Cold Bath. ti. (1709) 
282 Some strong young Mongers of good Constitutions, have 
brushed through such Misfortunes. 

2 . Used as a second element in compounds, as 
cheesemonger , costermonger , fishmonger, fiesk- 
monger, ironmonger. In formations dating from 
the middle of the 16th c. onwards -monger nearly 
always implies one who carries on a contemptible ot 
discreditable ‘trade’ or ‘traffic’ in what is denoted 
by the first element of the compound, as ceremony- 
monger, fashion-monger, mass-monger , merit- 
monger , news-monger, pardon-monger , scandal- 
monger. The more important compounds of this 
kind are given as Main words or under their first 
element; the following are examples of the 
occasional formations, the number of which is 
unlimited. 

1207 Coram Rege Roll m. 22 dorso (1898) 143 Willelmum 
le ffeymonger. C147S Phtmpton Corr. (Camden) 30, I 
fand one which hath beue of old a supersedes mounger. 
1530 Bale Image Both Ch. xviii. Bbvj, Fouie priestes,., 
and holy water mongers dayly peruerting the ignorant 
people. 1678 Butler Hud. hi. ii, 999 The impatient States- 
Monger Could now contain himself no longer. 1748 
Ciif.sterf. Let . to Son 6 Dec., The numerous, .tribe of 
insect-mongers, shell-mongers, and pursuers and driers of 
butterflies. 1761 Churchill Rosciad 509 The nice punctilio- 
mongers of this age. 1829 Southey Sir T. More 1. v. 109 
The humanity-mongers, who deny the necessity and law- 
fulness of inflicting capital punishment in any case. 1837 
Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) I. xix. 276, I must be 
content to bear the stigma of a fiction monger. 1858 Eclectic 
Rev. Ser. vi. III. 411 The latter qualification.. is notoriously 
complied with by most of our recent word-mongers. 1863 
Kingsley Lett 4 etc. {1877) II. x8x _My only fear is that 
people will fancy me a verbal-inspivation-monger. igoo 
Academy 28 July 73/2 Ah, Mr. Haggard, what an incorri- 
gible hero-monger you are ! 

f lEo’nger 2 . Obs. [Origin obscure ; peril, a 
use of prec.] A kind of fishing vessel. 

1361 Eden Arte Nauig. Pref. U iv b, Fyshermen that go 
a trnwlyng for fyshe in Catches or mongers. 1570 Act 13 
Eliz. c. 11 § 3 The Catches, Mongers and Picardes pre- 
tendyng to buy fressh Herrynges. 

Mongerell, obs. form of Mongrel. 
Mongering (m»-ngorir)), vbl. sb. [f. Monger 1 
+ -ing f. Cf. soldiering. :] Trading, trafficking. 
Chiefly used, like monger , as a second dement in 
compounds, with a like implication. 

1846 Thorpe YEl/rit's Horn. II. 95 Let none of them 
undertake any reeveship or mongering. 1867 Id. C. Lea 
Sacerdotal Celibacy xxv. (1884} 4x3 The salvation monger- 
ing of Tetzel. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 314 All 
these militant mongerings of moral half-truths. 

So Mo'ngering ppl. a., as in borough-mongering. 
Mongery (nunjgari). [f. Monger 1 + -y.] 
= Mongering vbl. sb. t only as second element in 
compounds, as book-mongety, Iron-mongery, etc. 

1876 Blackib Lang. 4 Lit. Highl. Scot. ii. 68 These days 
of widespread prose and bookmongery. 

Monghol, Mongholian, var. ff. Mongol, -ian. 
t Mongibel. Obs, [ad. Mongibello (for Monte 
Gibcllo : from Arab, jabal mountain), the mod, 
Sicilian name.] Mount .Etna : in quots. transf. 

1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 134 Within us we felt too 
often, .such furnaces or Mongibells of fires. 1674 T. Flat- 
man On Death Dk. Albemarle vi. 8 The City turn’d into 
one Mongibel. 

t Mo nging, vbl. sb. Obs, Also I mang(g)ting, 
3 manging(e. ,[ 0 E. mangung, f. mangian Mong 
»J] Trading, trafficking. In mod. use only as a 
second element in compounds, as mass-monging, 
scandal-monging. 

c xooo Ags, Gasp. Matt. xxii. 5 Da for^ymdon hi? Jr® 1 & 
ferdun, sum to his tune, sum to hys maaggunge. cxaoo 
■iElfwc Horn. (Th.) I. 524 Se faera embe his mangunge. 
<1x300 E. E. Psalter xliiL 14 pou salde pi folke without 
waringe, AndnDght was mikelhede in fair manglnge. 1560 
W. Baldwin Euneraltes Edw. VI, Cij (Roxb. Club), Re- 
pent you, marchantes, your straunge marchandises Of 
personages, prebends [etc.], . Your mousing of vitayles.corne, 
butter, and cheese. 

So *[ Monglmg ppl. a., as in fiashion-monging, 
mass-monging, merit-monging. 

Mongke, obs, form of Monk. 
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•f- S/Eotlgle, v. Obs. [? freq. of root mong-,mang- 
to mix (cf. Mono sb.), Cf. the much later Mingle.] 
To mingle. Hence f Mo ngling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 6 [>eos riwle..is euer on & schai beon, 
wichite monglunge & wiSute chaungunge. Ibid. n6, Ich am 
stille of h e more, nout one monglinde honden, auh puten 
honden utward. Ibid. 338 f>us euer sum vuel mongleo him 
mit mine gode. Ibid. 384 ye beorte schir .. ]>et nan ne 
mei habben raid monglunge of uhSeauwes. 

Mongoe, variant of Mungo. 

Mongo ea, obs. form of Mongoose. 

Mongol (mgrjg^l), sb. and a. Also 8 Mungul, 
-al, 8-9 Mongul, 9 -ghol, -gole. [The native 
name, said to be f. tnong ‘ brave \ Cf. Mogul.] 

A. sb. One of an Asiatic race now chiefly in- 
habiting Mongolia, a large territory situated be- 
tween China proper and Siberia, but formerly 
extending into eastern Europe; also more widely, 
one of the Mongolian race, a Mongolian. 

1738 tr. Strahlenberg's Descr. Russ., etc. 138 Those few 
Mungatsof King lll-chan’s Army, who [etc ]. 1788 Gibbon 
JJe.l. P. lxv. VI. 358 Timour dispatched, .a numerous army 
..to subdue the Pagan Cal mucks and Murtgals. 1837 Pop. 
Encycl. V. 33/1 Having subjugated Russia, the Monguls 
entered Poland in 1240. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 744/1 

Lrtmaism has always had a great attraction in the eyes of the 
Mongols. 

B. adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
Mongols, their country, or language ; Mongolian. 

17S3 Scraftqn Indostaniijjo) 18 The Tartars, or the Mun- 
gul Tartars, .are commonly called Moguls. 1799 Monthly 
Rev. XXX. 489 The Nogais still hear, .in their countenance 
the marks of their Mongut descent. 1843 Encycl. Mctrop. 
XXV. 867/1 The Monghoi and Manchu languages. 1857 
Dufferin Lett. High Lot. (ed. 3) 254 Oblique Mongol eyes. 
1833 Encycl. Brit. XVI, 741/2 An expedition into Syria, by 
which the country was made tributary to the Great Mongol 
Empire. 1883 Ibid, 74:1/2 The Mongol tongue is a member 
of the great stock which recent scholars designate as Finno- 
Tatario or Ural-Altaic. 

MongolfiL sr, variant of Montgolfier. 
Mongolian (m^gcudian), a. and sb. Also S 
Mungaiian, 9 Mongholiaa. [f. Mongol + -ian. J 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the Mongols, their country, lan- 
guage, etc. ; = Mongol a. 

1738 tr. Straklcnbcrg’s Descr. Russ., etc. (title-p.), A Vo- 
cabulary of the Kalmuck-Mungaiian Tongue. Ibid. 139 
After the Tartars had totally defeated the Mungalian Army. 
1836 H. Murray, etc. Hist. Sj- Descr. Acc. China I. ii. 39 
The opinion which assigns to the Chinese a Tartar, or 
rather Mongolian lineage. 1862 Chamb. Encycl. IV. 692/1 
The Mongolian goat. 1878 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 750/1 The 
Mongolian characters . . are written perpendicularly from 
above downward. 1893 Lydekker Homs <$- Hoofs sin The 
tseain or Mongolian gazelle. 

2 . Anthropology. Belonging to the yellow-skinned 
straight-haired type of mankind (according to 
Blumenbach’s classification). Cf. Mongoloid. 

1828 Staric Elem. Hat. Hist. 1. 38 The Mongolian variety 
inhabits eastern Asia, Finland, and Lapland in Europe, and 
includes the Esquimaux of North America. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 473/1 The white (or Caucasian), the yellow (or 
Mongolian), and the biack (or Ethiopian); 1903 Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 372 Their features are decidedly Mongolian. 

3 . Applied to a type of idiots characterized by 
a physiognomy resembling that of the Mongolians. 

1893 J. L. Down in Tuke Diet. Psychol. Med. II. 644 Ten 
per cent, of all cases of idiocy arrange themselves around 
a highly characteristic type which the writer lias proposed 
to call the Mongolian variety. 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl 17 
Sept. 679 The histological examination of two brains of 
Mongolian idiots. 

B. sb. a. A native of Mongolia; a Mongol, 
b. One of the Mongolian race of mankind (see 
A. 2). c. The language of the Mongols, 

1846 J. Bell's Geag., Asiat. Russ, iil IV. 176 They speak 
a very rude dialect of Mongolian, 1854 R. G. Latham in 
Orr's Circ. Set. , Org. Nat. I. 316 The Mongolians are the 
most nomadic of populations. Ibid. 3x7 Zingis-Khan was 
a Mongolian and not a Turk. 1905 Blackw . Mag. Mar. 
341/1 The white officers bade the chattering Mongolians 
cease their clavers. 

Mongolic (mpqgfj'lik'), a. and sb. [f. Mongol 
+ -10.] a. adj. Mongolian, b. sb. The Mon- 
golian language. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II, 473/2 The Bhots, or inhabitants of 
Bhotan and Tibet, are Mongolic. 1884 G. Smith Short Hist. 
Ckr. Missions xvii. ^904) 212 The Negritic or Black, the 
Mongolic or yellow, and the Caucasic or white. 1888 A. H. 
Keane in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 2/2 Many Turkic forms 
and words can be explained only by reference to Mongolic. 

Mongoliform (mpggomlif^im), a . [f. Mongol 
+ -(i)eorm.J Having the form characteristic of 
the Mongolians. 

*849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anal. IV. 1355 The cranium is 
Mongoliform and brachycephalic. 

Mongolioid, a.andrA rare~ a . = Mongoloid. 
1882 in Ogilvik. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Mongolize (mp-ijg^laiz), v. [f. Mongol + -ize.] 
trans. To render (a people) Mongolian in cha- 
racter, customs, etc.; to introduce a large Mon- 
golian element into. Hence Mongfoliza'tion. 

1814 tr. Klaproth’s Tram. 10 They perhaps belong to the 
most ancient branches of Mongolized Tartars. 1887 Amer. 
Missionary (N. Y.) Sept. 270 The Mongolization of America. 
190S Daily News 2 July 6/2 Australia was determined.. not 
to Mongolise its dominions. 




Mongolo- (mpTjg/fti?), used as combining form 
of Mongol or Mongolian, to denote ‘ partly Mon- 
golian and partly . .’ 

188O A. H. Keanf, in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 2/2 Mongolo- 
Turkic and Finno-Ugro-Samoyedo-Tungusic. *903 Con- 
temp. Rev. Aug. 190 The Mongolo- Manchurian question. 

Mongoloid (mpqg^loid), a. and sb. [f. 
Mongol + -oid. Cf. F. mongoloided\ A. adj. 

1 . Belonging to that one of the five principal races 
of mankind (according to Huxley’s division), which 
prevails over the vast region lying east of a line 
drawn from Lapland to Siam. 

1868 Huxley in Trans. Intern. Congr. Preh. A rchatol. 
61869) 93 In the Mongoloid race the complexion ranges from 
brownish-yellow to olive. 

2 . = Mongolian a. 3. 

1899 Allbnlt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 236 Dr. A, E, Garrod 
mentions six cases of mongoloid idiots. 

B. sb. One of the Mongoloid race. 

1868 Huxley in Trans. Intern. Congr. Preh, Arckmol 
(1869) 95 The Xanthochroi inhabit a far smaller area of the 
earth’s surface than the Mongoloids. 

Mongoose, mungoose (mp-ggzfe, mtnjgzis). 

Forms : 8 mongoes, -goos, mum go s, 8-9 mun- 
goos, mongooz, -goz, 9 mongous, mungoose, 
( pi . ?erron. mungoes), 7- mongoose; 0 , 8-9 
mangoust, (-cost), [a. (? through Pg. mangos) 
Marathi mangas (Telugu mangisu, Konkani mun- 
gasa, Canarese mungisT). The / 3 -forms are from F. 
mangoustc.] 

1 . An ichneumon, Jlerpestes griscus, common in 
India, and well known for its ability to kill 
venomous snakes unharmed. Also _ applied to 
other ichneumons (subfamily Ilerpestinm) ; in the 
form Muugos the word has been used in zoological 
Latin as the name of a genus (now Crossarclms ) of 
this subfamily. 

1698 Fryer A cc. E. India <5- P. ir6 A Mongoose is a-kin to 
a Ferret. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 11. 95 note, A species 
of East India animal, called a Mongoes, which bears a 
natural antipathy to rats. 1S00 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. 
Tracts 3/2 The vrverra ichneumon, which, by the Euro- 
peans, is called mongoos. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field 
Sports 204 A cat withstood the poison better than any other 
animal,excepting the Mungoose(Ichneumon). 1859 Bowring 
Vis. Philippine 1 st. xvi. 274 Oxen, swine, buffaloes, deer, 
goats, .flying squirrels, dogs, rats, mungoes and other quad- 
rupeds, are found in various stages of domesticity and 
wildness. 1881 Encycl Brit. XII. 629/r The Indianichneu- 
mon or mungoos. .is considerably smaller than the Egyptian 
form. 1893 4 Roy. Nat, Hist. 1 , 474 The thick-tailed 
mungoose \Cynictis penieillata . ) . .inhabits the Cape Colony, 
and is of medium size. 1894 Kipling Jungle Bk. 124 It is 
the hardest thing in the world to frighten a mongoose. 

(3 . 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 304 The Weasii kind., 
comprehends .. the Ferrit, the Mangoust [etc.]. 1785 G. 
Forster tr. Span-man's Voy. CapeG. H. (17861 II. 246 The 
viverra ichneumon, or the mangoust 1840 tr. Cuvier’s 
Anim. Kingd. 93 The Urva of Mr, Hodgson appears also 
to be a Mangouste, with incomplete orbits. 

2 . A species of lemur or maki. Lemur mongos. 

[Possibly a distinct word ; but no source lias been found 

for it in Malagasy or any other language of the Indian 
Ocean, and it may be a transferred use of the name of the 
ichneumon.] 

1758 Edwards Glean. Naf. Hist. 1. 12 The Mongooz. [The 
Fr. version, in parallel columns, has Le Mongoits.) These 
animals are brought from Madagascar, and many of the 
smaller islands between that and the East Indies; they 
seem to be one remove from the direct Monkey. 1774 
Golosm. Nat. Hist. IV. 240 A second of this kind [sr. the 
Maki], which is also a native of Madagascar, is the Mon- 
gooz. 1797 Encycl. Brit , (ed. 3) IX. 785/2 The mongooz, or 
woolly maucauco, inhabits Madagascar. 1828 Stark Elem, 
Nat. Hist. I. 60 L. mongos. . .The M ongooz. . .The Mongous 
pass a considerable portion of the day in sleep, 183Q Penny 
Cycl XV. 331/2 Mongoose, or Mongooz, one of the names 
of a species of Macauco, Lemur Mongos, Linn. z868 
Museum Nat, Hist. I. 43 The Mongous (Lemur Mangos) 
..is a little larger than the ring-tailed lemur. 

Mongorne, obs. form of Mong-cokn. 

Mongrel (mu ngrel), sb. and a. Forms : 5 
raeugrell, 6 mon-, mungerell, 6-7 mangrel(I, 
mo(u)ngrel, -ell, 6-8 mungrel, -il, mongrel!, 
-il, 7 mungrill, 7- mongrel, [app. f. root meng- t 
inang - , mong -, to mix (see Meng v., Mono sb. and 
V.-~) + -ItEL.j A. sb. 

1 . The offspring of two different breeds of dog. 
Chiefly, and now only, a dog of no definable 
breed, resulting from various crossings. 

*486 Bk. St. Albans fiiijb, A Grehownd, a Bastard, 
a Mengrell, a Mastyfe. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 98 Of 
mastiues and mungrels. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs 
43 Of mungrels or rascalls [L. degeneres] somwhat is to be 
spoken. And among these, y* Wappe or Tumespet, 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts X54 Of the mixt kind of Dogs called 
in English Mangrels or Mongrels. Those we call MangreJs 
which chough they be cm both sides, propagated by Dogges, 
yet are they not of one kind, a i6i3C>vp.rbury A I'd if c, etc. 
(16381 in Like a true mongrel!, be neither bites nor barks, hut 
when your back is towards him. 1674 Land. Gas. No. 945/4 
A great old Indian Spaniel, or Mongrel, as big as a Mastiff. 
1697 Dryden, dirg. Past Ul. 25 His Mungrif bark'd, I ran 
to his relief. vjoiLoml Gas. No. 4079/4 A .. Greyhound, 
..with, .abrushy Stern Hkea Mongrel. 1766 Goi.dsm. Mad 
Dog iv, Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. And curs 
of Tow degree. 1827 Hood Mids. Fairies xx, A flock of 
panick’d sheep.. Watching the warning mongrel here and 
there. 1862 Calverley Verses Trans/, (ed. 2) 48 A long- 
backed fancy-mongrel. x88a Miss Brabdon Ml, Reyallll, 


vi. 106 ‘What kind of dogs did you see in your travels? . . 

‘ Two or three very fine breeds of mongrels 

fib. Applied to persons as a term of contempt 
or abuse. (Cf. cur.) Obs. 

a 1585 Montgomerie Ftyting 772 Gleyd gangrell, auld 
mangrell ! to the hangrell, and sa pyne. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster hi, iy, You mungrels, you curres, you ban-dogs, 
wee are Captaine Tvcca, thatyalke to you. 1620 Middle- 
ton Chaste Maid it. ii, II ow did the mongrels hear my wife 
lies in? 1647 Wharton Bcllum Hyberu. Wks. (1683) 227 
To the intent that this barking mungrel may not delude the 
ignorant with his pedling trash. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 
L Wks. 1799 I. 17 1 Is that your manners, you mongrel ? 

2. In wider use : An animai or plant resulting 
from the crossing of different breeds or kinds; 
restricted by some scientists to the result of the 
crossing of varieties (opp. to hybrid ). 

1677 Charleton Exercit. de Differ, et Nam, Anim . (ed. 2) 
a6 Caitis . . Lyciscus, a Mongrel, engendered of a Wolf and 
a Bitch. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mongrel, a Creature 
got by two kinds. 1796 Mouse Amer. Geog. I. 107 Mon- 
grels, the offspring of the wolf and dog. 1828 Webster, 
Hybrid, a mongrel or mule. 1859 Dai.win Orig. Spec, iv, 
99 A large majority., of" the seedlings thus raised wdt turn 
out mongrels. Ibid. viii. 273 The parents of mongrels are 
varieties, and mostly domestic varieties. 1879 tr. De Quatre- 
fagei Hum. Species 1. vii. 63 This crossing itself is differently 
named according to whether it takes place between different 
races or different species. In the first case it produces a 
mongrel, in the second a hybrid. 

3. A person not of pure race ; the offspring of 
parents of different nationalities, or j- of high and 
low birth. Chiefly in disparaging use. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 15 By the waie of reuiiyng or 
despite, laiyng to the charge of the same Antisthenes that 
he was a moungreell, and had to his father a citezen of 
Athenes, hut to Ids mother a woman ofa barbarous or saluage 
countree. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (16x9) 356 Seletias, 
.. a mungrefl, by father a Gotth, by mother a Phrygian. 
1600 Holland Livy iv. ii. 140 Being a mungrell, as it were, 
the one halfe aNoble, the other a Commoner. 1622 F letcher 
Sea Voy. iv. ii, Cla. Of what sort are they? Jul. They say 
they are Gentlemen. But they shew Mungrels. 1708 Wil- 
son, etc. tr. Petranius Arbiter^ He’s of a right Breed both 
by Father trad Mother, no Mungrii. 1870 Eugar Runny- 
mode xxii, Men. .of every race, mongrels almost to a man. 
1898. F. T. PiUllen Cruise of Cachalot 115 Neither do tiie 
Arab mongrels, .bear any too good a reputation. 

fig. 1632 Lithgow Tran. 1. 2, I being.. borne to the 
Muses, as to the World, a mungrell to both. 

4. In transferred applications, more or less con- 
temptuous, 

f a. A person of mixed or undefined opinions, or 
who leans to both sides (in religion or politics). 
Also ^trz'fi), a person of undefined official position. 

1554 T. Sampson in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. 
xviin 53 A weak brother seeth you, as mungrels mingling 
yourselves with the Papists in their idolatry. 1561 Daus 
tr. Bidlinger on Apoc . {1573) 58 It were better thou were a 
Sinner or an Heathen, than an hypocrite and a mongereil. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. vui. 361 Ourseuerall Ambassadours. . 
at Constantinople, who rather stay there as Mungrels than 
absolute Ambassadours. a 1638 Mede Wks. iv. (1672) 819 
You desired but to know what I thought of Genuflexio 
versus A Hare, and I think I have told you; and you see 
hereby what a mungrel 1 am. 1645 Niug-'s Cabinet Opened 
48 The Kxng..despiseth you by the name of Mungrells, as 
not altogether firme enough to his owne designe. a 1677 
Barrow Serm. (1686I III. 89 If thou wilt be brave, be hrave 
indeed; singly and thoroughly; be not a double-hearted 
mongrel. X713 Addison Cato iil vi, Mongrils in faction, 
poor faint-hearted traitors ! 

I). A ‘ cross’ {between). 

1613 Puhcbas Pilgrimage (1614) 586 Whose Religion was 
a mungrell of the Greekish, Egyptian, and their own. 1645 
Milton Colasf. Wks, 1851 IV. 377 Though his two faculties 
of Serving-man and Sollicker, should compound into one 
mongrel. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shake. Char. xvi. 41 1 In 
character he is a sort of mongrel between the thoroughbred 
jester-clown and the cur errand-boy. 1864 Carlyle Frcdk. 
Gt. xvir. v. (1872) VII. 56 Some cart, or dilapidated mongrel 
between cart and basket. 

B. adj, (appositive and attributive uses of the 
sb.) 

1. Of dogs : That is a mongrel or of mixed breed. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs 33 It remaineth that we de- 

liuer vnto you the Dogges of a mungrell or currishe kind. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures to A Mungrel Hound, for the 
Chase of the wild Boar. 1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. *33 There followed them two or three Mungrel Curs. 
1773-83 iiooi-B. Orl. Fur. xvir. 629 When th’ exerting voice 
of vfilage-swains A mungrel cur against the wolf constrains. 
1899 C. L. Morgan Anim. Life % Intel!. (1891) 168 The 
bitch retains the influence of the mongrel puppies ..and 
therefore mongrelizes subsequent litters. 

Tb. As an abusive epithet for a person. ’ 

1605 Shaks. Lear it. ii. 24 A Knaue, a Rascall, . .and the 
Sonne and Heire ofa Mungrill Bitch. 1606 — Tr. 4) 
Cr. v. iv. *4 That mungrill curre Alax, 1720 J. Hughes 
Siege Damascus v. ii. (1777) 63 Perfidious mungrel slave 1 

2. In wider use, of animals and plants. (Cf. A. 2 .) 

*635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 355 The Tassel [or male] of the 

Saker is called a Hohbie, or Mongrel Hawk, c *645 Howell 
Lett, in. 54 The Welsh nag.. is right and of no mangrill 
race. *768 Boswell Corsica L (ed. 2) 40 Their sheep being 
of a mongrel race. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803’ I, 
480 Care should be takenthat the cabbage tribe ..should be 
cultivated at as great a distance from each other as possible, 
to prevent the ill consequences of a mongrel produce, i87t 
Darwin Desc. Man II. xv.^ 156 The result woukL.be the 
production . .of a mongrel piebald lot [of pigeons], 

3. Of persons : Of mixed race or nationality; 
having parents of different races. Chiefly in dis- 
paraging use. 
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1606 Holland Suet on. 30 Diuers mungrell Ganles no 
better than halfe Barbarians. 1670 Dryden Cong . Granada. 

I. i, Their Mungril Race is mix'd with Christian Breed. 
*728 Morgan Algiers 1 . i. 10 A mungrel breed of Tyrians 
and old Africans. 1805 Southey Madec in W. xv, To learn 
that law from Norman or from Dane, Saxon, Jute, Angle, 
or whatever name Suit best your mongrel race 1 1861 Land. 
Rev, 16 Feb. 187 We Englishmen may be proud of the 
results to which a mongrel breed and a hybrid race have 
led us. 1871 Darwin Desc, Man I. vii. 225 An immense 
mongrel population of Negroes and Portuguese. 1879 
■Farrar St. Paul (1883! 35+ Men unsophisticated by the 
debilitating Hellenism of a mongrel population. 

4 . transf Of persons, things, classes : Of mixed 
origin, nature, or character ; not referable to any 
definite species or type ; that is ‘ neither one thing 
nor the other Chiefly in contemptuous use. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poe trie (Arb.) 65 Neither thead miration 
and commiseration, nor the right sportfulnes, is by their 
mungrell Tragy-comedie obtained. 1600 Surflet Country 
Farm vi. xxii. 792 Such wines are called mungrell or bas- 
tard wines, which (betwixt the sweete and astringent ones) 
haue neither manifest sweetenes, nor manifest astriction. 
1632 High Commission Cases (Camden) 319 What is be- 
tweene Adam and Christ, halfe a new creature and halfe 
an ouid, a mongreil Christian. 1645 King’s Cabinet Opened 
47 He {the king] calls those, who have deserted their trust 
in Parliament, . . by the name of a base, mutinous, and mun- 
grell Parliament, a i65i Fui.ler Worthies , Wilts (1662) in. 
158 These Mungrell Pamphlets (part true, part false) doe 
most mischief. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1225 This zealot 
Is of a mungrel, divers kind, Cleric beforehand Lay behind. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I, 186 About that time King Hen._8 
[was] setting up a mongrel Religion in the Land. 1702 in 
Somers Tracts 4th Collect. (1751) HI. 21 A Sort of mungril 
Church goers, whose Conformity was not the Result of Prin- 
ciple, but of a luke-warm Compliance with the Humour of 
the Times. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. 
(1786) IV. 84 His imitators, without his taste, compounded 
a mungrel species, that had no boldness, no lightness, and 
no system, a 1764 Lloyd Law Student Poet. Wks. 1774 1 . 
24 That mungrel, nalf-fbrm’d thing, a Temple-Beau? 1826 
Hood Irish Schoolm. viii, A mongrel tint, that is ne brown 
ne blue. 1833-3 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) III. 1. iii. 
51 [He] had been brought up . .a mongrel sort of religionist, 
part Jew, part Pagan. 1884 W. St. J. Brodrick jn Forln. 
Rev. June 735 A subservient peerage, elastic principles, and 
a mongrel policy. 

b. Applied to a word formed of elements from 
different languages, or to a dialect made up of 
different languages. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. x. 486 A mungrell name 
halfe Saxon and halfe Latin. 1632-62 Heylin Cosmogr. it. 
(1682) 180 Amungrel Language, composed of Italian, French, 
and some Spanish words. 1715 tr, Pancirollus' Rerttm 
Mem. I. 1. viii. 21 Aurichalcum. .isamungrel Word derived 
from both those languages [Greek and Latin]. 1867DEUTSCH 
in Q. Rev. CXXIIL 430 The Aramaic.. had become in the 
hands. of the people a mongrel idiom. 1871 Farrar Witts. 
Hist iii. 93 If they spoke their own language, it bewrayed 
them by its mongrel dialect. 

Hence {nonce-words) Mo'ngreldom, Mon- 
gTe'lity, the condition of being a mongrel ; Mo n. 
grelish a., Mo'ngrelly a., resembling a mongrel. 

18. . Moore On Hunt in Byron's Wks. (1846) 526/1 They 
suffer small mongreilycurs in their kitchen. 1839 F. Francis 
Newton Dogvane (1888) 40 A mongrelish-looking, coarse- 
sterned pointer. 1839 Sala Gas-light 4 D. xxi, A brown 
dog of an uncertain. shade of mongrelity, 1884 Blackmore 
Tommy Upm. II. ii. 17 What marvel, that we have sold 
our birth-right to an acephalous mollusk, when the simple 
use of the tongue has passed into such headless mongrel- 
dom? 1889 Pall Mall G. 9 Jan. 2/1 [The dog] began to 
develop undoubted signs of mongreldom. 
t Mo'Jtlgrel, v. Obs. rare. In 7 moun-, mun-. 
[f. prec.] trans. To make mongrel or hybrid. 

1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 1, Induct,, Millane being halfe 
Spanish, half high Dutch, and halfe Italians, the blood of 
the chifest houses is corrupt and mungrel’d. 1607 — What 
you Will 1, i, Shall our blood be moungreld with the 
corruption of a stragling French? 

Mongrelism (mmjgreUz’m). [f. Mongrel 
sb. + -ism.] The condition or quality of being 
mongrel or hybrid. 

1398 Flo Rio, Bastardume, bastardise, niungrelism. 1831 
Examiner 274/2 [He] has passed from rank Toryism to the 
mongrellsm of 1 moderate reformer 1849 H- T. Browne 
Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 66 There is no breed of fowls 
more disfigured by mongrelism than this. 1871 Galton in 
Prec, Roy. Soc. X IX. 396 The variations to which the breed 
is liable, and which might at first he thought due to mon- 
grelism. 

Mongrelize (injrggrStaiz), v. [f. Mongrel 
sb. + -izte,] trans. To make mongrel in race, com- 
position, or character, 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 236 It was not fit that 
either of their Races should be Mungreliz’d in that manner, 
1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 09 How. . comes it that such 
a vast number of tne seedlings are mongrelized? 187* 
Galton in Prec. Roy, See, XIX 396 The breed of rabbits 
which I endeavoured to mongrelize was the * Silver-Grey 
*890 [see Mongrel a. 1]. 

Hence Mongreliaation. 

*889 H, Campbell Caus, Bis, x. 76 Hybridization or 
mongrelization of disease. 

’Mong'St (m»gst), prep. poet. Aphetic form of 

Amongst, 

41390 Marlowe Faustus vii, Faustus is feasted mongst 
his noblemen. 1601 Shaks, Phoenix 4 Turtle 20 Mongst 
onr mourners. shalt thou go. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 4 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shretks, and sights unholy. 
X707 Watts Hymns 4 Spir, Songs 1. xxxix. (1751) 28 And 
'mongst a thousand tender Thoughts [can] Her Suckling 
have no Room? 1871 Palqravk Lyr. Poems 38 ’Mongst 
all perfections the most perfect wife. 


t Mo ngst er. Obs, [f. Mong-er : see -ster.] 
A female trader; only as the second element in 
comb., as flour-mongster. 

1281 in Cal. Pat. Rolls Edw. 1 462 Agathe le Flurmon- 
gester. 

Monguba, variant of Munguba. 

Mongul, obs. form of Mongol. 

Monhad, -heade, obs. if. Manhood, -head. 
Moah.ydride x mpnhai^ ’droid). Chem, [f.MoN(o)- 
+ Hydride.] A compound of one atom of hydro- 
gen with an element or radical. 

1866 Odling Anim. Client. 1 Monhydrides, dihydrides, 
and trihydrides.. and their derived chlorides, 

Moni, obs, form of Many. 

Mo'nial, a. and sbX Obs. Also 4 -yale, 4-6 
-yal(l, 6 -iale, moiniall. [a. OF. rnonial, moinal 
{mania le sb. fern.), f. F. moine Monk ; or ad. med.L. 
monidl-is .] A. adj. Monastic, rarer- 0 . 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Monial or Monachal. 

B. sb, A nun. 

1377 Langl, P. PL B.x. 319 J>ere shal come a kyng and 
confesse jow religiouses, . . And amende monyales monkes 
and ehanouns. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 11. 319 Virgin 
and moiniall of mycle excellence. 41530 Bale IC. Johan 
(Camden) r8 Canons of S. Marke, Vestals and Monyals. 
1387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1027/1 The first was 
a house for women called moniales or nuns. 

Monial (mthmial), sb.' 1 Arch. Now Antiq. 
Forms: 4 moniel, monyele, moyniele, 4-6 
moynel(l, 5 munell, 6 monyelle, -al, mu- 
n(y)iall, moinel, mynell, 9 monial. [a. OF. 
moinel, moynel , monial (also meigneaul , mayneau , 
maineau, mod.F. meneau ), of unknown origin. 
Cf. Mullion, Mcnnion.] 

1 . A mullion. 

1330 in J. T. Smith Antig. Westminster (T807) 185 [For 
the purpose of strengthening and keeping in their places 
the] moynells [in the east gable], 1379 Mem. Ripon (Sur- 
tees) III. 102 Et in j moniel lapid. figend. cum plumbo in 
praedictis aluris. a 1440 SirDegrev. 1459 Square wyndowus 
of glas, The rechest that ever was Tho moypelus was off 
bras. 1426-7 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 64 For iiij munell for 
wyndowes. a 1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VIII 73 The postes 
or monyelles of euery wyndow was gylte. 1569 in Pension 
Bk. Gray’s Inn (1901) 464 Munialls in the said windowes. 
1846 Ecclesiologist V, 164 The west window of the north 
aisle, of three lights with simply intersecting monials. 1836 
J. Allen Lisk.-ard viii. 119 Three small square-headed 
lights. . the openings separated by monials. 1878 M c Vittie 
Christ Church Cathedral 28 note , In all these old walls 
were found,. annulated monials and cusped tracery. 

+ 2 . One of the plates of gold on the back of a 
bishop’s or abbot’s glove. Obs. 

41540 Inv. Westm. Abbey in Trans. Land. 4 Mdsx. 
Archseol. Soc. IV. 317 The best payre of Pasturall Gloves, 
with parells of brodered work and small perells haveyng on 
them ij monyals of gold garnyshed with vj stones ana xxiiij 
gret perles. 

Moniast, obs. Sc. superl. of Many. Monide, 
obs. f. Moneyed. Monie, obs. f. Many, Money. 
Monied, var. Moneyed. Moniefauld, Moniel, 
obs. if. Manifold, Monial. Monier, var. Mo- 
neyed Monies cunnes, kinnes, kunnes: 
see Manykin, Moniest, obs. f. superl. of Many. 
Monifald, -fold, obs. ff. Manifold. 

Monifi.de: see Moneyfied. 

Monilated (m^nikited ),ppl. a. Anat. [f. L. 
monlle necklace + -ate 2 + -ed l.] Moniliform. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv, Anim. vii. 416 An accessory 

f land composed of dichotomous monilated tubes. 1898 
Manson Trap. Diseases xxvi. 393 The individual hairs 
become white, or downy, or splintered or monillated [sic]. 
MonJless(e, obs. forms of Moneyless. 
Moniliform (mpni’lif^im), a. [a. F, monili- 
forme, or mod.L. moniliformis, f. monile necklace : 
see -form.] Of the form of or resembling a neck- 
lace ; necklace-shaped ; having contractions at 
regular intervals; consisting of or characterized 
by a series of globular or oval protuberances sug- 
gesting a string of beads. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav, (1812) II, 195 Moniliform iron-ore, 
and pudding-stone, are still more common in the schistous 
beds. 1819 Samouelle Entomol, Compend. 260 Antennae 
as long or shorter than the body, with moniliform joints. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Enlontol. III. 146 note, That [«:. the 
horn oh the tail] of Sphinx Iairophm. .is moniliform. 1874 
Cooke Fungi 38 The spores are., genera ted in a moni- 
liform manner, and afterwards separating at the joints. 
1899 AUbnlis Syst, Med. VI. 582 Portions of the veins on 
the back of the hand become quite moniliform, that is to say, 
there was an alternation of small dark swellings with narrow 
almost colourless intervals between them. 

Hence MonPliformly adv., so as to resemble a 
necklace, 

1848 E,. Forbes Naked-eyed Medusas 39 From the four 
bulbs spring as many pale yellow, monili formly-granulated, 
slender, coiling tentacula. 188a J. M. Crombie in Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 533/2 In Epliebacei they [j 4. the gonidial 
granules] are not moniliformly arranged. 

Mortimer t, obs. form of Monument. 
Monimolite (mpni-mtybit). Min. {Named by 
L. T. Igeist! dm, 1865 {monimolit), f. Gr. pbvipo-s 
stable, because it is decomposed with great dif- 
ficulty : see -lite.] Antimonate of lead and iron, 
found in yellowish or brownish crystals. 

1868 Dana Syst, Min. (ed, 5) 546. ; 


t MO’nion. Mil. Obs. Also 7 mougnon, 7-9 
mognion, 8 moignon. [a. F. moignon, in 1 7th c. 
f mougnon , of obscure origin : cf. Sp. munon 
muscle of the arm.] (See quots. 1658, 1706.) 

1632 Loveday tr. Calprenede's Cassandra r. 47 His sleeve 
which issuing forth of a Mougnon of gold, in the forme of 
a Lions Jawes, cover’d his Arme to the elbow, was of the 
same. 1658 Phillips, Mougnon, (French) the brawny part 
of the arm, also the brassel, or that part of a Coat of 
Armour, that covereth the Arms. 1639 Howell Lex,, 
Partic. Vocab. xliv, Monions for the shoulders, gli spalacci, 
Les moignons,^Espaldares. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Moignon, the Stump of a Leg or Arm that is cut off; also 
Armour for the Arms. 1802 James Milit. Diet., Mognions. 

Monion , Moniour, obs. ff. Munnion, Moneyeu. 
Moniplies, variant of Manyplies. 
Monipolieal : see Monopolical. ■ 

Monish (mp-nij), v. Forms: a. 4-5 monast, 
-yst, moonest, 4-6 monest(e ; / 3 . 4 mones, 
moneyche, 5 -ys(s)ch.(e, -esclxe, -yoke, 5-6 
monysk(e, -ysshe, 6 monis(s)h(e,^V. mortis, -ys, 
6- monish. Pa. t, and pa. pple. in -st. 4-5 monyst, 
4-6 monest, 6 -ist. [a. OF. monester popular 
L. monestdre, an unexplained derivative of monere 
to advise, warn. For the change of termination 
in English, see Admonish.] 

1. trans. To Admonish (a person), in various 
senses. (Also absol.) arch. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 27330 And for to monest [Fair/. 
monast] him ful gerne, if he can noght, for to lerne. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 6 Here he monestij? ech man to lyve 
wel. 4x400 Rom. Rose 3579 For I you pray, and eek 
moneste, Nought to refusen our requeste. C1449 Pecock. 
Refir. _iv. iv. 445 Poul bade him [rc. Titus] .. forto correcte 
defautis as weel as_ forto moneste. 1494 Fabyan Chrotu 
vi. cliii. 140 Monesting hym. . that he shuld exchew and for. 
here suche doynge. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 26828 We moneyche [Fair/, monest] 
biscops preistes hath,.. )>at >ai thol na sauls for to be lend 
vnto >e_feinddes hand. 1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 383 Thai 
may weill monyss [Camb. MS. monast] as thai will. 4 1440 
Gesta Rom, xlviii. 216 (Add. MS.), Whan loseph was mo- 
nysshed and bidden by the aungell, that he shuld flee into 
Egipte. 1483 Chron. Eng. g vij, He monyschyd all cristen 
men that prestes shuld be worshipped a bown all other men. 
1313 Douglas ASneis x. viii. 5 The haly nymphe..Hyr 
brother Turnus did monys and exhort To succur Lawsus. 
a 1 S 33 F pith A usw. More (1 829) 173 And so are we monished 
by Isaiah, in the 8th chapter, that we believe no such 
fantasies, a 1368 Ascham Sckolem. 1. (Arb.) 31 Chide not 
hastelie .but monish him gentelie. 1606 G. WJoodcocke] 
Lives Emperors in Hist. Ivstine Hh iij, Men say that his 
parents were monished in a dreame to cal him Theodosius. 
16. . Swinburne Spousals (1686) 91 Yet is he rather to be 
monished than compelled to marry this Woman. 1839 Bailey 
Festus iv. (1848) 31 Were thou and I To monish them. 1836 
Miss Winhworth tr. Tattler's Life 4 Serm. xxi. (1837) 360 
Each doing as he is inwardly monished by the Holy Ghost. 
x866 T. N. Harper Peace thro. Truth Ser. 1. 15 The Apostle 
then, as Pacian monishes us, speaks of a visible unity. 

^ Pa. t. and pple. in -st. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29292 He bat aght..fra hall kirk has 
laght, and he bar-for es monest thrise [etc.]. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce x 11. 379 Tharfor thai monyst thame to be Of gret 
vorschip. a 1400-50 A lexander 3127 (Ashm. MS.) pus monest 
he be messangers baire maistir to say. c 1430 St, Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6400 Of bis wyse monest was he. 1313 Douglas 
AEneis 111. iii. 77 Lat ws obey Phebus..As we bene monest. 
1536 Bei.lenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 231 Reule monist be 
this visloun, come with the said reliquies. 

b. In ecclesiastical nse. (Cf. Monition 3 b.) 
4x440 Jacob’s Well 56 Alle bo bat - .kepin or defendyn an 
opyn theef, after be tyme bey be thryes monestyd of here 
ordinarye, in specyal or in general [etc.]. 1333 Acc. Ld. 

High Treas. Scot. VI. 152 To monis the priores. . for non- 
payment of thair taxt of the Beltane terme. 1607 in W. H. 
Hale Prec. in Causes 0/ Office (1841) 10 He is now monished 
to appeare in the Consistorie the first court day of Easter 
next. 1633 Acts Durham High Commission Crt, 36 Hath 
heard the_ late Lord Bishopp Neile . . monish and require 
Vaux to give over the profession of casting of figures. 1847 
Coote Pract. Eccl. Courts 237 [Form of Monition.] We_ do 
therefore hereby authorize. .you.. peremptorily to monish, 
or cause to be monished, the said Alexander McMath, that 
he shall [etc.]. 187a O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s. v. 
Monition, an order monishing the party complained against 
to obey. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 438/t Whether the 
clergyman . . had sufficiently monished him or any other 
erring parishioner. 

+ 2 . With thing as obj. (chiefly in translations) : 
To exhort to; to give warning of ; to call to mind. 

1382 Wyclif Luke iii. 18 He monestinge manye othere 
thingis_[Vulg. Multa quidem et alia exhortaus], 1382 — 
John iii. 10 If I shal come, I shal moneste [Vulg. connuouebo] 
his werkes, whiche he doith. 1388 — Eccles. vii. 3 The ende 
of alle men is monestid [Vul g. finis cunctorum admonetur 
hominum\ a 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat. Pref. (1829) 83 
Let them remember what Paul monisheth 1 Tim. 4. 1340 
Palsgr. Acolastus D iij b, Surely he is a stoute and a hartye 
monysher, if he monysh any thynge well. 

Hence Mo nishing vbl. sb. Also Mo'nisher, 
one who admonishes. 

3382 Wyclif Isa. xxx. sx Thin eres shuln heren the wrd 
bihinde the bac of the monestere. 1388 — Dent. xxi. 20 
He dispisith to here oure monestyngis. 4 1440 Gesta Rom, 
n. xxix. 370 And the voice of monysshyng is this. 1483 
Cath, A ligl, 243/1 A Monyschere, Aortal or, monitor. 13x3 
Douglas ASneis iv. viii. T15 Elk bygane the feirlull sawis 
seir Off the devynis, with terrible monysingis. 1340 Mo- 
nysher [see Monish v. 2]. a x6oo Ballad in T. James Corrupt. 
Scripture (1611) in. 44 In his monestings he forsaketh de- 
spising*. 1624 Gee Hold fast 33, I should seeme rather to 
be an accuser . . then a monisher in . . dutie to my Countrey. 
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Monishment. arch. Also 5 monestement. 

[f. Monish v. + -ment. In Caxton, a. Ob', moneste- 
tncnt.J Admonition, warning. Also, + a reminder. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 265/2 Gerard, .refused alwey his 
monestementes and techynges. 1494 Fab van Chron. vir. 
ccxliv. 286 Kynge John came not at y 8 day appoynted.. 
accordyng to y” monysshement to hym gyuen. 1563 Foxe 
A. <$• M. 853 b, Monkes, friers, and nonnes. .forgat that their 
ceremonies wer monishmentes to put them in mynd of theyr 
profession. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Commonitio . .a mo- 
nishment: an aduertisement. 1896 Snowden Web of Weaver 
xix, (1897) 212, 1 was fairly plagued with it till I had shaved 
my beard, to spite her momshments. 

Monism (m/rniz'm). [ad. mod.L. monism-us , 
f. Gr. povo s single : see -ism.] 

1 , Philos. A metaphysical system based on the 
assumption of a single ultimate principle or kind of 
being instead of two or more : opposed to Dualism 
and Pluralism in various applications. 

a. The doctrine that only one being exists. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 160 To the Vediintins 
the establishment of monism, or non-duality, is most essen- 
tial. They wish to make out the soul to be Brahma, and 
the world to be false; whence it would follow, that Brahma 
solely is true, and that nought but him exists. 

t>. A general name for those theories which deny 
the duality (i. e. the existence as two ultimate 
kinds of substance) of matter and mind. 

Thus materialism and idealism or spiritualism are both 
species of monism; the name, however, is often applied 
specifically to a third variety, viz. the doctrine that physical 
and psychical phenomena are alike manifestations of a reality 
which "cannot be identified with either matter or mind. 

1876 tr. Haeckel's Hist. Creat. I. ii. 35 The Monism here 
maintained by us is often considered identical with Material- 
ism. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 564/1 Until dualism had 
been thought out, as in the Peripatetic school, it was im- 
possible that monism (or at any rate materialistic monism) 
should be definitely and consciously maintained. 1898 
Illingworth Div. human, iii. 71 Monism. .started from 
the physical side, from analysis of the cerebral conditions 
of thought. 

c. The doctrine that there is only one Supreme 
Being, as opposed to the belief in a Good and an 
Evil Principle as co-ordinate powers. 

1872 Morris tr. Ueberweg's Hist. Philos. 1. 334 Against the 
dualism of the Manichaeans. .Augustine defends the monism 
of the good principle, 

2 . (See quot. ; perh. a misapprehension.) 

1880 Pascoe Zool. Classif. (ed. 2) 283 Monism , the descent 
of all organic beings from one primitive stock. 

Monist (mp nist). [f. Gr. /twos single + -ist.] 
One who holds a doctrine of monism (in any sense). 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Melapk. xvl (1859) I. 295 The 
Realists or Substantialists are again divided into Dualists, 
and into Unitarians or Monists, according as they [etc.]. 
1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 267 Can monism be estab- 
lished by simply showing, that two things are different in 
kind ? If so, the Naiyayikas, no less than you, are monists. 

Monist: see Monish v. 

Monistic (mpnrstik), a. [f. Monist + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, involving, or holding monism. 

1862 B'. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 251 The belief, that 
the internal organ, &c., the whofe world, are false, is the 
very life of the monistic doctrine. i836 J. Martineau Ess. 

I. 158 Mind, to think out its problems, .cannot be monistic. 
187a Contemp. Rev. XX. 393 Eleaticism was monistic, did 
not intend to recognise any distinction between matter and 
spirit. 1880 Pascoe Zool. Classif. (ed. 2) 283 Monistic theory 
holds that creation was the product of natural forces. x836 
Myers in Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living !. Introd. 50 
A monistic scheme of the universe. 

So Moni'stical a. {Cent. Did, 1890) ; hence 
Moni'stically adv., from a monistic point of view. 
1880 Athenaeum 25 Dec. 851/3 [Bahnsen’s] philosophy 
..defines the ‘Ding an sich’ of Schopenhauer, the Will, 
pluralistically, and not, as Hartmann does, monistically. 
tMcnit. Obs. [ad. L .momt-usi] A reminder. 
1692 Thoresbv Diary (ed. Hunter) I. 227 Lord, sanctify 
all monits of mortality 1 

Monition (mJnijhn), sb. [a. OF. monition 
(from 13th c.), or ad. L. monition-em, n. of action 
f. monit -, monere to admonish,] 

1 . fa. Instruction, direction (obs.). b. Warning; 1 
admonitory counsel. Also in particularized sense, 
an admonition, a warning. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. ( Andreas ) 655 Andro mad Jxime 
monicione, J>at j»ai suld nocht his passione let. ibid. vi. 

( [Thomas ) 49 J?e kinge. .gerte mak gret monicione, pat, al 
pat euire vare in be tovne Suld. .cume to (sat feste. 1421-2 
Hqccleve Dialog 234 To do this labour, .at the excitynge 
and monicion of a devout man, 1471 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) II. 527 But neuer for. .the monyssions ne warn- 
ynges of cassandra the kyng wold not change his purpoos. 
*494 Fabyan Chron. 11.xlviL.32 The kynge disdeynynge this 
demeanure of Andragius, after dyuers monycions to hym 
gyuen, gatheryd his knyghtes & made warre vpon Andragius. 
1516 Joseph Arittt. 34 By monycion of the Archaungell 
gabryell they made a Churche,.of our Lady. 1329 More 
Dyaloge m. Wks. 245/2 With a good mordcion Sc fatherly 
■counsell to vse it reuerently. 1532 Bit. Com. Prayer , Coll, t st 
Simd. Lent , O Lord, .geue us grace to use such abstinence, 
that . . we may euer obey thy godly monicions. 1636 J ackson 
Creed vm. xii. § 4 That peremptory monition to his Apostles. 
Pray that yee enter not into temptation 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Chr. Mar. n._§ 11 The capital sufferings of others 
rather our monitions than acquitments. 1692 R. 

L Estrange Eables eexx. 193 Deaf.. to the Councels and 
Monitions of the very Spirit of Reason it self. 1713 Swift 
On Himself Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 11 Sa«e monitions from his 
friends His talents to employ for nobler ends, 1843 Carlyle 


Past <5* Pr. in. xiii, To them the voice of Prophecy, of 
heavenly monition, is quite ended. 1879 Green Read. Eng. 
Hist, xxiii. 117 Turning the deafest of all deaf ears to the 
monitions which he received to stay, 

2 , A warning or intimation of the presence or 
imminence of something (now only, of some im- 
pending danger). 

1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. xvt. xlviii. (1495) 569 Blacke 
gete gyuyth monycyon of them that haue fendys wythin 
theym. 1432-30 tr. Higden iRollsi II. 229 In that he ^afe 
not to hym a monicion per of. 1694 W. Holder On Time 
vi. 72 We have no visible Monition of the Returns of any 
other Periods, such as we have of the Day, by Successive 
Light and Darkness. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 332/1 These 
Monitory Lizards.. obtained credit for this monition solely 
from the accident of their haunts. 1906 Daily News 10 Apr. 6 
The first monitions of the impending catastrophe occurred in 
63 a.d., when. .Campania was shaken by an earthquake. 

3 . An official or legal intimation or notice, esp. 
one calling on a person to do something specified. 

c 1460 Oseney Reg. 92 After thre monicions or warnynges 
(by p" vicare of Cudelynton or his stedys beryng to 'pern to 
be paidei [etc.]. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 406 That they 
appere in the yeld halle..vpon monicion to them yeven by 
eny seriaunt, vppon the peyn of xijd. 1493 Bury Wills 
tCamden) 78 That than theseyd aldyrman. .shall after reson- 
able warnyng and ther monycion avoyde hym. 1312 Act 
4 Hen. VI II, c. 4 Preamble, Of the which outlaries..the 
partie defendaunt . . had never knowlege ne monycion. 
1540-r Elyot Image Gov. (15491 142 Onely hearyng that lie 
was chosen Pretor, before that he had monicion thereof, he 
fled. 1613 Act t2 Jas. I , c. 8 in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 434 
That every person should have lawfull knowledge and moni- 
tion of such actionsas hereafter bee to be. .sued againsthim. 
1863 Jowett in Life St Lett. (1897) 1.x. 311, 1 hear that this 
monition is to be issued at the V.-C. Court next week, 
b. A formal notice from a bishop or an eccle- 
siastical court admonishing the person complained 
of to refrain from a specified offence. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1570) 236 To thy monition my 
Bishop I assent. 1610 Bp. Carleton Jurisd. 275 That all 
Translations of Prelates, all depriuations, reuocaticms, moni- 
tions, Ecclesiasticall censures, .shall be voide, vaiue, and of 
none effect. 1696 Phillips ted. 5), Monition, ..a warning 
given by Ecclesiastical Authority to a Clerk to reform his 
Manners, upon Intimation of his Scandalous Life. 1725 tr. 
Dupin' s Eccl. Hist, xjth C. I. in. i. 77 What Monitions 
soever, Excommunications or Interdicts he [the Pope] may 
make. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. I. ii. 77 note, A severe 
monition from Archbishop Morton to the abbot of St. Al- 
ban's, imputing all kinds of scandalous vices to him and his 
monks. 1847 Coote Prod. Eccl. Courts 255 [Form of] Mo- 
nition to Refrain. 1906 [see Monition ».]. 

C. In those courts which use the civil law process 
(as the court of admiralty), a process in the nature 
of a summons. (Bouvier Law Did. 1856.) 

1840 Haggard Cases Admiralty III. 300 The Court., 
further decreed a monition against Matthew Russell. 1854 
Act 17 <$• 18 Viet. c. 78 § 15 It shall be competent to him 
to proceed by way of Monition, citing the Owner or Owners 
of such Ship [etc.] . . to appear and defend the Suit. 
Monrtion, V . Eccl. Law. [f. prec. sb,] trans . 
To warn by a monition. 

1883 Q. Rev. CLVI. 530 The offending clergymen had been 
solemnly monitioned. 1906 Sir L. Dibdin in Guardian 
28 Feb. 347/2, I suspend Mr. F. from office and benefice for 
two years. I monition him not to offend again.. . Disobedi- 
ence to the monition which I have decreed, .can be. .dealt 
with by the infliction of an even severer sentence. 

Monition, obs. form of Munition. 
t Moni'tioner. Obs. [f. Monition v , + -er T] 
One who or that which gives admonii ion or warning. 

1356 Olde Antichrist 199 b, As many as considre not so 
faithfuil a monicionar. 1397 J. King On Jonas (1618) 59s 
Wretched is the man, whom tire Lord correcteth not ; whose 
first messenger and monitioner is the first borne of death. 

t Monitive, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
monit-, ppl. stem of name-re to admonish + -ive.] 
a . adj. Warning, admonitory, b. sb. A warning 
or reminder. 

a 1638 Medb Wks. (1672) 326 Ignatius, .urges the Vnity 
of the Altar for a monitive to tne Congregation to agree 
together in one. <11677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 140 
Considering the usefulness of them... as they are exemplary 
and monitive. 

Monitor (m^'nit^i), sb. Also 7-8 -our. [a. 
L. monitor, agent-n. f, monere to advise, warn, ad- 
monish: see - or.] 

1 . One who admonishes or gives advice or warning 
to another as to his conduct. Now.somewhat arch. 
fAlso {rare), one who advises another to do 
some particular action, an instigator. 

1396 Bacon Max. Use Com. Law t. xvi. (1636) 61 When 
a man is author and monitor to another to commit an un* 
lawfullact. 16x6 — Adv. Vi liters in Cabala (1665] 42lnthis 
[«c. religion] you need not be a Monitor to the King; the 
chiefest of his imperiail titles, is, to be The Defender 
of the Faith. 1630 Bkathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) rt6 
Though reason like a discreet Monitor advise them to Mo- 
derate their passions. 1630 Bp. Hall Occas, Medit. xc. 
(1633) 229 0 God, thou art still equally nru-rcifull. . , Let the 
sound of thy faithfuil monitors smite my eares. 1692 Dry- 
den Cleomenes 1. i, Panth. You promis'd Patience, Sir. 
Cleom. Thou art a Scurvy Monitor, I am Patient. 175X 
Johnson Rambler No. X55 f 5 The officious monitor is per- 
secuted with hatred.. because be assumes that superiority 
which we are not willing to grant him. X771 Burke Corn 
(1844) I. 278 Strict and faithful monitors, that keep watch 
on every action of my life. 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. 
II. 231 ‘George’, said his monitor, ‘you must have reasons 
for keeping such company.’ 1833 Thackeray Newcomes II. 
i. 7 ‘ You boast of its being over. You see it is not over', 
says Clive’s monitor and companion. 


b. transf. of things more or less personified, 
(Often of conscience.) 

1631 Jer. Taylor Serm. Gold. Grove, Summer xiii. 162 A 
final judgement is no good monitor to him, to whom it is 
a severe executioner. 1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11. xviL Con- 
science, this once able monitor, — placed on high as a judge 
within us. 1824 Hogg Conf. Sinner 1 Of the matter fur- 
nished by the latter of these powerful monitors (rc. history 
and tradition], I have no reason to complain. 

2 . A senior pupil in a school, or (formerly in 
England and still in America) a student in a 
college, who has special duties assigned to him, 
esp. that of keeping order, and who may occa- 
sionally (as in some elementary schools) act as a 
teacher to a junior class. 

1346 in Peacock A Camhr. (1841) 123 Let them (sc. the 
deans] appoint six monitors, two for public worship and four 
for speaking Latin [i. e. to enforce the speaking of Latin]. 
1607 Stat. in Hist. Wakeftetd Gram. Sch. (1892) 65 Theire 
severail absences, negligencies and misbehaviours ,. given 
up by the monitours in their biiie. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 
295 The Monitours of that weeke. a 1636 Br. Hall Rem. 
Wks. 1 1660) 248 Even the most carelesse boyes will be affraid 
to offend in the face of the monitor. X764 Mem. G. Psal- 
manazar 75 This mark of distinction (sc. a large riband] did 
moreover entitle me to be head monitor and marshal of that 
whole school. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 353 They 
are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner intro- 
duced from Madras into England, 1848 Stat. # Laws 
Harvard (18541 11 Monitors are appointed, and their duties 
and compensation fixed, by the Faculty. 1873 A. R. Hope 
My Schoolboy Pr. 76 We looked to see that none of the 
monitors were in sight. 1882 Nesv Ed-uc. Code (ed. J. Rus- 
sell) 23 Temporary monitors employed in place of the 
teachers causing the vacancies are recognised as part of the 
school staff. 

3 . Something that reminds or gives warning. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. i. § 32 That picture was placed 

there by the Cardinals own appointment, to be to him a 
monitour of humility. 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics 202 All 
our enjoyments, .are daily monitors of mercy to us, because 
they are purchased by the blood of Christ. 169. Locke 
Educ. § 107 The Pains that come from the Necessiiies of 
Nature, are Monitors to us to beware of greater Mischiefs, 
which they are the Fore-runners of. 1760 Gray Corr w. 
Nick oils (1843) 205, I sympathise with your gout : it would 
be strange if 1 did not, with so many internal monitors 
as I carry about me, that hourly bid me expect it myself 
this autumn. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 100 At the re- 
animating appearance of the rising sun, nature again revives; 
and I obey the chearful summons of the gentle monitors 
of the meads and groves. 1840 Bp. Jolly Observ. Sunday 
Serv. 219 Such emblematical rites.. cleared of superstition, 
are useful helps and monitors to our weak minds. 

+ 4 . = Back-board 4. Obs . 

1784 Cowpf.r Task 11. 585 A Monitor is wood— plank shaven 
thin. We wear it at our backs. 1828 Lights ty Shades I. 
315 In one corner of the room may be seen Miss Jenny 
choaking inamonitor. 1831 Britton Irishmen ty Iriskwom. 
(ed. 3) 67 Every real young lady she averred ought to wear, 
monitors and steel collars. 

5 . A lizard of the family Monitoriclse or Vara- 
nidts , inhabiting Africa and Australia ; so called 
from being supposed to give warning of the vicinity 
of crocodiles. 

1826 Prichard Research. Phys. Hist. Man (ed. 2) I. 73 
Africa possesses the Monitors. 183a Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 1. 
103 The monitor of New Holland is specifically distinct from, 
the Indian species ; these latter again from the African. 
xSS^American VIII. 218 LaTge monitors and many smaller 
lizards abound. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 19 Apr. 1/3 Among the 
latest arrivals at the Zoo is a Bengal monitor. 

6. An ironclad having a very low free-board and 
one or more revolving turrets containing great 
guns, built on the model of the vessel invented by 
Captain Ericsson (see quot. 1862), 

1862 Ericsson Let. 20 Jan. in Church Life (1890' I. 255 
Tlie iron-clad intruder wifi thus prove a severe monitor to 
those leaders [rr.of the Southern Rebellion].. .On these and 
many similar grounds I propose to name the new battery 
Monitor. 1864 Ibid. II, 49 The ability of a dozen monitors 
to take Charleston. 1862 [see Ironclad rAJ. 1887 Westm. 
Rev. June 368 It is stated that the United States possesses 
fourteen monitors twenty years old, and five in process of 
construction. _ 

attrib. 1864 H. Draper in Q. Jrttl. Sci. I. 520 When a 
person enters a Monitor turret, he cannot fail to feel a 
sensation of absolute protection, surrounded as he is on all 
sides by xx inches of iron, 

"b. An ironclad railway track carrying a big gun. 
1883 W. W. Burns in Century Mag. July 460 General 
Lee's famous railroad monitor was approaching. 

7 . CJ.S. (In full monitor roof or topi) A raised 
part of a roof (e. g. in a railway-carriage or omni- 
bus), with openings for light and ventilation. Hence 
monitor-car. 

X871 Snow Pathfinder 2 ‘The roofs [of certain railway 
passenger cars] are of the monitor pattern meaning slightly 
elevated along the centre, to make the car airy. *873 
Knight Did. Mech., Monitor-car. 

8. A jointed nozzle_ used in hydraulic mining, 
which may be turned in any direction. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss, 1883 Century Mag. Jan. 
324 Pipes from fifteen to thirty inches_ in diameter. , may be 
seen winding through a hydraulic mine. These pipes ter- 
minate in monitors, each discharging a gleaming: shaft of 
water so powerful as to toss about rocks, tons in weight. 
1891 Engineer LXXII. 2x7 The monitor.. has a ball joint 
that permits it to be slung in any direction. 1898 [see 
Hydraulic a. 1]. 

Mo nitor, v. nonce-word. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To guide as a monitor. 
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MONITORIAL. 

x8x8 Keats Endym. iv._884 In that same void white 
Chastity shall sit, And monitor me nightly to lone slumber. 

Monitorial (mf>nita.mal), a. [f. L. monito- 
ri-us (see Monitory) + -al, or ad. F. monitorial .] 

1 . Monitory a. i, i b. 

1723 tr. Du fin's EccL Hist, xjth C. 1 . 11. i. 17 The Senate 
being inform’d that the Monitorial Bull was publish’d. 
<21754 Carte Hist. Eng. 1x755) IV- 6? The Emperor., 
issued on the 30th of that month monitorial letters requiring 
him to lay down his arms. 1816 F. H. N aylor // ist. Ger- 
many 1. 1. iv. 128 They resolved to preface hostilities witlqa 
monitorial address to the Palatine. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
vni. v. II. 342 His Majesty even honours him by expecting 
he should quietly keep a monitorial eye upon the Crown- 
Prince. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, connected with, or per- 
formed by monitors in schools. 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Edits, iv. (ed. 2) 81 Bell and 
Lancaster introduced the reciprocal and monitorial system. 
18S4 Edin. Rev. July 185 The ‘monitorial’ system, or the 
sy-tem of governing the younger boys through the elder. 
1888 W, Hunt in Diet. Hat. Ring. XVI. 57/1 He [Drury, 
headmaster of Harrow] disliked flogging, and the system of 
monitorial caning seems to have grown up in his time. 

EJ. Belonging to the monitors (Monitor sb. 5). 
1878 Ann. \ Mag, Nat. f/A/. July 92 In one special dental 
modification they are Iguanian, in another Monitorial. 

lienee Monito-rially adv., in a monitorial 
manner (1847 Webster). 

Mo-nitorsMp. [-SHIP.] The office or posi- 
tion of a monitor; also, the period daring which 
any one holds the office of mouitor. 

164J ‘ Smkctymnuus’ Find. Answ. § 15, 187 Those, .who 
..might be fit Monitors.. were designed to that office of 
Monitorship. 1847 Tati's Mag. XIV. 292 They not only 

E ay the boys and girls for acquiring a knowledge of the 
usiness, hut they also pay the person who, during their 
monitorship and apprenticeship, is to have the benefit of 
their assistance, for teaching them. 1851 R. NE.snrr_ in 
Mitchell Mem. xii. (1858) 301 The Government Institution 
has such advantages over us.. in monitorships and teacher- 
ships, &c. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biog., C. B. Brown I. 359 

He met his expenses by keeping school during the winter 
and with the aid furnished by the college monitorship. 

Monitory (mfrmtari), a. and sb. Also 5 
manytarye. [ad. L. monitori-us , f. monitor'. 
see Monitor and - ory. Cf. F. monitoire.\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Giving or conveying a warning; serving to 
admonish; admonitory. 

4x450 Mankind 872 in Macro P/ays 33 Mankend, tje 
were obliuyows of my doctrine inanyterye. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 3 Sundry Epistles, the titles where- 
of are, . Monitorie, Accusatorie . .and such like. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII , 75 The King also made a Statute in that Parlia- 
ment, Monitory and Minatory, toyards Iustices of Peace, 
that they should duly execute their office, a 165a J. Smith 
Set. Disc. vi. 199 The general difference between prophe- 
tical dreams and those that are merely nouthetical or moni- 
tory. 169a R. L'Estrange Fables xxx i. 31 That which was 
Rudeness, and 111 Nature.in the Aggressor, was only a 
Monitory Justice, and a Discreet Sharpness m the Other. 
*783 Burke Sp. Fox's E. India Dili Whs. 1842 I, 298 These 
were the sole object of the monitory resolution of this house. 
*819 Wordsw. Waggoner il 154 He heard the monitory 
growl [of a mastiff]. 1834 Tracts for Times No. 22. 10 ‘ The 
Warning Clauses or ‘The Monitory Clauses’ [of the Qui- 
cvnqite vult\. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Truth Wfcs. 
(Bolin) II. 52 The mottoes of their families are monitory 
proverbs. 1885 Manch. Exam. 26 June 5/3 Lord Brabourne 
had to say a few monitory words to bring the preachers 
back to their forgotten text. 

Const, of. a 1854 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. v. (1855) 157 
William Caxton — whose life is to be thought of.. as moni- 
tory of ‘ perfietual industry 
D. Monitory letter — B. 2. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Monitory Letters, Letters from an 
Ecclesiastical Judge, upon Information of Scandals and 
Abuses within Cognizance of his Court. : 1699 C. Matmer 
in Quincy H ist. Harvard Univ. (1 840) 1 . 487, f have already 
written a large monitory letter to those innovators. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, x. III. an The Pope. .immediately 
Issued monitory letters. 1839 James Louts A' IF, 11 . 23 
Judging that the monitory letters he Received were rather 
From the hands of enemies than of Friends, he displayed a 
calm countenance. 

2 . Monitor}! lizard — Monitor sb, 5. 

xSxo Naval Chron. XXIII. 59 That extraordinaryanimal 
called the Monitory Lizard, from its faculty of warning per- 
sons of the approach of any venomous animal. 1839 Fenny 
Cycl. XV. 332/1 The warning of these Monitory Lizards 
was said to be a hissing or whistling, 

B. sb. 

+ 1 , An admonition ; something that serves as a 
warning. 06 s. 

01557 Abp. Parker Ps. lxxviii. 118 Argt., This hye pro- 
found oration A monitorie is To God to turtle. 1613 Pit r- 
ciias Pilgrimage 1. iv. 19, I see not why they should dense 
God that libertie to impose, or inan that necessitie to need 
such monitories. <2x677 Harrow Serm. K 1686) III, iii. 31 
Monitories, encouragements and excitements to our duty, 

2 . A letter containing an admonition or warning, 
esp. one issued by a bishop or pope. 

1624 Bacon Apothegm 70 in Resusfitatio (1661) 303 There 
was a King of Hungary, took a Bishop in Battel,. .Where- 
upon the Pope writ a Monitory to him i For that he had 
broken the priviledge of Holy Church. 1707 Land. Gas. 
No, 4360/1 There are Three Monitories printed, and affix’d 
in the most frequented Places of that City. 1790 Gibbon 
MGc. Whs. (1814) III. 458 A monitory, or summons, to ap. 

§ ear in fifteen days, was affixed 011 the church doors. 1816 
V H. Navlor Hist. Germany I, tl.xi. 479 Ferdinand, .in a 
thundering monitory, annulled their proceedings, 1872 
Moklky Voltaire 3.19 This testimony, given with a vague- 
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ness that ought to have proved it legally valueless, was the 
fruit of the episcopal monitory. 

Monitress (mp-nitres). [f. Monitor sb. + -ess.] 

1 . A female monitor or admonisher. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. 54 His divine monitress, 
he called me ! 1813 Scott Rokely iv. xii, She. .Assumes a 
monitress’s pride, H er Redmond's dangerous sports to chide. 
1859 Thackeray Virgin, xvi, Harry, .corrected the faulty 
intonation, under his English monilresses. 1897 ‘Ouida ’ 
Massarenes xv. 187 It must be very annoying to have a 
perpetual monitress in one’s own daughter. 

attrih. 1887 Ruskin Fneteriia II. 422 Lady Trevelyan. . 
because at once a monitress- friend in whom I wholly trusted. 

2 . In a girls’ school, a pupil having special 
duties assigned to her (cf. Monitor sb. 2). 

1844 Vng. Communicant (1848) 12 As head monitre--s I 
know them both very well. 1868 RtguL ft Ord. Army 
§ 465 The training of School Mistresses, pupil teachers and 
Monitresses. 1884 Cassells Fam. Mag. Mar. 216/2 The 
monitress . . moves towards the three culprits, and tells them, 
..that talking is not allowed. 

Monitrrx (mp’nitriks). rare — 1 , [fem. in 
Latin form of Monitor : see -trix.] = prec. 

1727 Somerville H or. Epist. 1. x. 42 In vain from Nature’s 
rules we blindly stray, And push th’ uneasy monitrix away. 
Moniwhat, variant of Manywhat 06 s. 

Monk (muqk), sb. Forms : 1-3 munuc, 
(muneo-), 2-3 munee, -ek, 3 munucb, 3-4 
monek(e, 4 monok, nxune, mun(c)k, 4-6 
monke, nrunke, 5 mongke, 6 moonke, Sc. 
mounche, moun(c)k(e, mwn(e)k(e, 5-6 monek, 
3- monk. [OE. munuc pre-historie *1. mmiko-, 
ad. popular L. *monicus For monachus , a. late Gr. 
fiovaxos, subst. use of Gr. yovax^s adj., single, 
solitary, f. yuv-vs alone. Cf. OFris. munek, -ik, 
monik (MDu. monic, monc , mun{i]c , Du. monnik, 
munnifc), MLG. mon.njik, monk, OHG. munih 
(MHG. mun{i)ch , miin{i)ch, G. indncli), ON. 
vninkr (Da., Sw. , inunIS) ; also the Rom. forms, 
F. moine, Pr. monge-s, Sp. monje , Pg. monge 
(;— Rom. type *mom>), It monaco. 

In accordance with its etymology, monachus originally 
meant a religious hermit or solitary, but was from an early 
period applied to coenobites, and this eventually became the 
ordinary use.] 

1 . A member of a community or brotherhood of 
men living apart from the world under the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, according 
to a rale (characteristic of the particular order), 
and devoted chiefly to the performance of religions 
duties and the contemplative life. The different 
orders of monks are distinguished by habits of 
various shapes and colours (cf. b). 

In England, before the Reformation, the term was not 
applied to the members of the mendicant orders, who were 
always called friars. From the 16th c. to the 19th c.. how- 
ever, it was usual to speak of the friars as a class of monks. 
In recent times the distinction between the terms has been 
carefully observed by well-informed writers. In Fr. and 
Ger. the equivalent of monk is applied equally to 1 monks ’ 
and ‘friars’. 

_The word properly belongs to Christian use, hut is some- 
times applied to persons of other religions (e. g. Moslems, 
Buddhists]. 

<1900 tr. By das Hist. v. xii. [xi.] (1890) 434 Wses sum 
munuc & roaessepreost in nehnesse his cetan eardi^ende, 
Jxes noma was Hamgels. 4961 /Ethelwold Rule St. 
Bend i. (1885) 9 Feower synt muneca cyn..Dtet forme is 
mynstermonna. .Oj>er cyn is ancrena [etc;], cx 122 O. E. 
Chron. an. 675 (Laud MS.) Hwilc abbot ]*i be}> \>ss.r coren of 
■j»e munecan. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 143 pe treowe men, be 
munckes, incident-, }<e weddede wiues . . sculen beon 
icleoped on j>e fader riht halue. 4x205 Lay. 12906 ptet child 
munee wes inne Wincbaestre. a 1225 A ncr. R. 318 Munuch, 
preost, oSer clerk. X297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 1x478 Sir alein 
was ek inome in tnonekene wede In \>s priorie. a 1300 
Cursor M. 22002 Quatkin man sum euer it es,.,or clerc, or 
munk [Gdtt. monk], or canun. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xx. 262 
Monkes and monyals and alle men of Religioun. 4x400 
Maunukv. (Roxb.) ii. s Ane abbay of munlces. 1518 Wwo- 
TiiKSLKV Chron. (Camden) 1. 12 All the orders of friers 
channons, moncks of Stratforde and Tower Hill. 1530 
Palsor. 246/1 Monk of the charterhouse, chartrevx. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 371 The common people named 
him Monke, because he was of tliordre of Paule, the first 
Hermit. 1567 Gvde 4 Godlic B. (S.T.S.) 206 The Monkis 
of Metros nuud gude kaill. On Frydayis quhen they fastit. 
1596 DALRVMn.E tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. x. 436 A Dominican 
mounck. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (16381 251 Bajazet.. 
there executed Toriac Keman another seditious Turkish 
Monk. 1649 Evelyn Diary 19 May, A Monk at his beades. 
X788 Gjuhqn Deal tf F. lx. VI. 129 'The priests, and monks 
were thejoudest and most active in the destruction of the 
schismatics. 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery iB Many ascrine 
the discovery [of gunpowder] to_ Roger Bacon, the monk. 
1849 Rem isle Saxons in Eng. 11. ix. 1 1. 4.18 Although monks 
are not. necessarily clergymen . . many of the body in this 
country took holy orders. 1889 C/i. Times 992 ri That the 
object of a monk was to make a good man of himself, the 
object of a friar was to do a good work among others. 

p. Preceded by defining adj. having re.erence to 
the colour of the habit : black monk, a Bene- 
dictine; also, a Black or Augnstinian Canon; 
•t gray monk, white monk, a Cistercian monk. 

c 1290 A. Eng, Leg, 1. 20/42 A fair Abbeyehe let bare a-rere 
.. Ofblake Monekes. c 1290-4 1300 [see Grey <x. 2], 41305 
Edimuid Conf. 184 in E. E. P. (1862) 76 Blake monekes he 
seu c 1400 Rom. Rose 6695 As these chanouns regulers, Or 
white monkes, or these blake. 41450 Holland Htnvlat 178 
The Se Mawis war monkis, the blak and the quhytc. 4 1500 
Lytell Gesle Robin Hood iv. 33 (Ritson) Than were they 
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ware oftwo hlacke monkes, Eche on agood palferay. 41630 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 204 (18x0) 213 Which monastery he 
replenished with black monks, Augustines. 1700 Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. 744 The White Monks.. were forced to pay 
.,40000/. of Silver. 1766 Entjck Loudon IV. 237 This 
parliament was adjourned to Westminster, amongst the 
black monks. 

c. Proverbs. _ ' • 

1340 Ayenb. 165 Vor b e clo’ringe ne malceb na^t bane 
monek. 1546 IIevwood Prov. (1867) 62 Ye make hir a cook- 
queane, and consume her good. And she must syt like a 
beane in a moonkis hood. 1613 Shaks. lien. VIII, m. 
i. 23 But all Hoods, make not Monkes. _ 1678 Ray Prov. 
(ed. 2) 296 The Devill was sick, the Deviil a monk would 
be, The Devill was well, the devill a monk was he. 
j- 2 . //. The house of a particular order. (Cf. 
Friar 2 c, quot. 1375.) 06 s. rare. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 3 Whane he Gr. King 
John] had raynyd xvij. yeres he dyde, & is burryd there in 
the monkes before the hye auter, 

S. As the name of certain animals whose form 
suggests the costume of a monk, esp. with reference 
to the cowl or hood ; see also quots. and Sea-monk. 
(Cf. G. monc/i.) 

1789 Browne Jamaica 430 Bvprestis 1. Fusca minima 
mgosa. The Monk. This Insect is smaller than the Wevil. 
x8xs S. Brookes Conch. 156 Monk, Conus monachus. 
1831 G. Montagu' s Ornith. Diet. 326 Monek, a name for the 
Bullfinch. 1840 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 99 [Seals] The 
Monk (Pelagius). 1848 J. Gould Birds Australia IV. 
pi. 5,8 Tropidorhynchus Cornicniaius. . . Its bare head and 
neck have also suggested the names of ‘ Friar Bird’, ‘Monk’, 
‘Leather Head ’,etc. 1848 Zoologist V I. 1976 Angel Fish, 
Squatina angelus. This strange fish.. is frequently called 
a ‘monk’. 1851 Mathew Land. Labour (i£6i) II. 64 His 
pigeon-cote, .is no longer stocked with carriers, dragoons, 
horsemen, jacobins, monks. 1863 Cassells Pop. Nat. Hist, 
I. 1 16 The Monk, Pithccia monachus [a monkey]. 

4 . As the name of various objects in certain arts 
and crafts (see quots.). Cf. F. moine, (J. monek. 

1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing 385 When the Press- 
man has not Destributed his Balls, some splotches of Jnck 
may lye on .. them, which.. he delivers upon the Form; so 
that the Sheet Printed on has a black blotch on it : Which 
Blotch is called a Monk. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. j. 15 
When the Loam is prepared you must then have a Frame, 
in which you may beat the Proof- J'est and Crucibles ; . . then 
..grease also the upper part of the Frame which is called 
the Monk. 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil.-I'echn. 130 A round- 
faced pestle, called a Monk. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Held 
Fortif. (1851) 207 The piece of agarick used to communi- 
cate the fire to the powder is called the monk. 1876 Voyle 
& Stevenson Milit. Diet., Monk, a piece of junk or touch- 
wood laid over the priming of a mine to give the miner 
time to retire. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb., as monk artist, -bishop, 
- land ; monk-like adj. and adv,, monk-educated, 
-made, -ridden, -taught adjs. 

1855 Milman Lai. Chr. xiv. x. (1864) IX. 321 No doubt., 
many *monk-artists fled from the sacrilegious East to prac- 
tise their holy art in the safe and quiet West. x85x tr. 
Montalembert's Monks of West II. 19 St. Martin, the great 
“monk-bishop whose ascetic and priestly virtues had edified 
Gaul. 1633 .?4. Acts Chas. I (1817) V. 26/1 Any church lands 
fryer lands “monk lands or comoun lands. x6xx Florio, 
Monacale, *Munke or Nun-like. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 
XXXIII. 691 But, _ monk-like, whenever it deviates from 
downright dullness, it is only to discover its malignity towards 
toleration and freedom. 1895 Westm. Gas. 23 Oct. 7/3 With 
a monk-like girdle round his waist. 1865 Kingsley /A mu. 
xx, The French look on us English “monk-made knights as 
spurious and adulterine. 1848 Lytton Harold vi. v, He 
concealed his disdain of the monks and “monk-ridden. x868 
Milman St. Paul's 246 The shouts of a rabble of monks, of 
“monk-taught men, and boys “monk-educated. 

b. Special comb. : monk-bat, the Molossus 
nasutus of Jamaica, etc. ; f monk-child, a boy 
who is being brought up to be a monk ; monk- 
craft (after priestcraft), monkish practice or policy 
based upon unworthy motives; monk-flower, a 
name for the supposed genus Monachanthm, to 
which the orchids of the genus Catasetum have been 
sometimes referred; J* monk-house, a monastery; 
Monk-Latin, the corrupt Latin used by monks; 
monk-monger, a favourer of monks or monasti- 
cism ; monk parrot (see quot.) ; monk’s cloth, 
‘a kind of worsted’ (Halliwell 1847); f monk’s 
cowl = Monkshood ; monk-seal, a white-bellied 
seal inhabiting the Mediterranean and neighbouring 
ocean; monk’s gun, harquebus Antiq. [= G. 
indnchsbiichse\ , a name given to the wheel-lock gun 
of the 16th c., from the fancy that it was invented 
by the monk Schwarz, the alleged inventor of gun- 
powder ; monk’s-head, f (a) ? = monk-seal ; (/) 
= Monkshood; (4) the plant Leontodon Taraxa- 
cum ; f monk’s peason, woodlice (cf. monkey- 
pease) ; monk(’s)-seam Naut, , (tr) a seam in which 
the selvages of sails are sewn flat one over the other; 
(b) ‘the fash left at the junction of the moulds 
when a ball is cast’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bki) ; 
4 monk-swan (see quot.). 

1851 Gossk Nat. Sojourn Jamaica 294 Hie habit so 
strongly reminded me of a herd of monks shutting themselves 
up in a convent, that I thought the species might well be de- 
signated as the “Monk Bat. 4 1000 /Elfric Horn. (Th.) IL 
174 Sutn “munuc-cild drohtnoae on his mynstre. c 1205 Lay. 
13251 Nime jiane munee child Sc makien Brutlondes king. 
1691 D'Einitianue's F'rauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 242 They 
were only the effects of Priest and “Monk-Craft to get Mony. 
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1848 Lytton Harold vi. iv, I shall need no mediator between 
nature and monk-craft. 1483 CatA. A ngl. 347/1 (MS. A) 
A *Munke bowse, cenobium & cetera ; vbi Abbey. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais v. xxvii. (1737) 123 The Prior of the 
Monk-House. 1845 Carlyle Post <$• Pr. ir. vi, Some of us 
can preach, in English-Saxon, in Norman- French, and even 
in *Monk-I.,atin. 1873 Leland Egypt. Sketch Bk. 3 A Monk- 
Latin chronicle. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist i'i. v. § 24 Oswald 
(a great * monk-monger..) held York and Worcester. 1863 
Kingsley threw, xxiii, Are you a monk-monger into the 
bargain? 1878 Daily. New s 16 Sept. 3/1 ‘ *Monk* parrots 
are sickly parrots, which have caught cold on their passage 
to the wholesale dealers in Liverpool, London, &c. 1441-3 
Act 20 Hen. FI, c. 10 Draps appellee *monkes clothes. 
1548 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 9 It is called muench 
kappen in duche, and it maye be called in englishe*monkes 
code or blewe wolfsbaine. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 158/r 
The skull of the *Monk Seal ( Phoca Monachus). 1835 
W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. II. 470 The Monk 
Seat {Stenorynchus monachus ), which inhabits the Medi- 
terranean. 1894 Nature 26 July 307 A Monk Seal ( Mona - 
chus albiventer\ from Madeira. 1881 Greener Gun 47 In 
the Dresden Museum there is an example of tills [wheel- 
lock] system in the celebrated ‘ *Monk's Gun \ 1870 Black 
tr. Den nt tin's IV capons of War 69 The flock of compilers 
still continue to call this little hand-cannon ‘Moenehs- 
buchse’, or *monk’s arquebus. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby 
Isles lot There is another kind of Porposes which have 
the snout round and hollow, . . some call them *Monks- 
heads, and Sea-Monks. 1682 Wheler fount. Greece 1. 2$ 
A conitum Lycactinum [sic] . . which I took to be a kind of 
monks-head. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 319 Monk’s- 
bead, Leon to don. 1843 Burnett Plantse Util. II. PI. lx, 
From the receptacle looking bald, after the flower and seeds 
are gone, it [sc. Leontodon Taraxacum] is sometimes called 
Monkshead. 1538 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (156S) 24 The 
little beastes called *Monkes peason or sowas. 1628 Cart. 
Smith A add. Yng. Seamen 17 A *mun.ke seame, a round 
seame. 1730 Blanckley Nav. Expositor, Monk Seam — • 
Sewing the Edges or Selvedges of Sails together, over one 
another on both Sides to. make it the Stronger. x668 Charle- 
ton Onomasticon 1x4 Dodo Lnsitanorum , Cygnus Cucul- 
latus,. .the Dodo or *Monk-swan of S. Maurice’s Hand, 
t Monk, v. Obs. rare. [f. Monk 4$,] 

1 . trans. a. To make a monk of. To. nance-use. 
? To cause to look like a monk. 

a tooo Ecgberti Confess, xxvii. in Thorpe Laws II. 152 
Hehine mot munecian. c 1203 Lay. 12904 pa bis child wes 
iwaxen paet hit cucJe riden, pa lette his_ fader hit munekien 
(<: 1273 monaki], 1738 Ld. S. Manners in Earn. Rose Kilra- 
vock (Spald. Club) 448, I don’t care twopence what I wear, 
provided he [«:. Ramsay, the painter] does not monk nie. 

2 . To monk it : to be a monk, 

1756 Amqry B uncle (1770' III. 63 It pleased me so much to 
see these monks march off with their smiling partners.. It 
is really a fine thing to monk it on this plan. 

Mo ak- corn, variant of Mono corn. 
Monkdom (mznjkdam). [f. Monk sIk + -dom.] 
The condition of a monk; monks collectively; 
the domain of monks. 

1882 Hook Lives Alps. II. iv. 281 Throwing off the re- 
straints of monkdom.,he travelled as a visitor from one 
monastery to another. 1883 Fhoude Luther in Contemp , 
Rev. XLIV. 5 Hans.. was bitterly disappointed, knowing, 
perhaps, more of monks and monkdoin than his son. i8go 
E. Johnson Rise Christendom 485 Monkdom passed under 
the. .condemnation of the world some 400 years ago. 

Monke, obs. form of Monkey. 

Monkery (mnrjknri). Chiefly contemptuous. 
Also 6-7 moak(e)rye, -erie, monckery, 7 mun- 
k(e)ry. [f. Monk sb. + -eby. Cf. MDu. monikerie.'] 

1 . The state, condition, or profession of monks 
(or religious orders in general) ; monastic life, 
monasticism. 

? 1336 Latimer in Lett. Suppress. Monas t. (Camden) 149 
For the upstandynge of his I'orsayd howsse, and contynu- 
ance of the same to many good purpasesxe, natt in monkrye. 
*581 J. Bell Hadden's Ausw. Usor. 349 But Monckery 
was then a sequestration & departyng from the world, not 
a profession in the world. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 17 
For the space of 90 yeeres after, monkerie ceased throughout 
the realme. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 34 Oswald one of 
thegreatest setters up of Monkery, begat Oswald theMonke. 
1749 Wesley Whs. (1872) X. 8 You quote not one line from 
any Father in the third century, in favour of monkery. x8x8 
Hali.am Mid. Ages (1872) III. 274 After the introduction of 
monkery, and its unsocial theory of duties. 1844 Stanley 
A mold {1858) I. ii. 63 Monkery seems flourishing there in 
great force. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Rapt. hi. § 2. r8t 
The., modern eulogists of monkery. 

2 . a. A body or community of monks ; an estab- 
lishment of monks ; a monastery. 

1549 Latimer 4 th Serin, bef. Edw. FT (Arb.) 118 If he 
dye in the state of dampnation, he shal rise in the same. 
Yea, thoughe he haue a whole Monkerye to synge for hym. 
1581 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (18141 III. 276 fi The monkreis ar 
altogidder abolishit, and thair places and abbayis ar for pe 
waist pairt left waist. 1381 J. Bell Haddou's Answ. Osor. 
302 b, Whom the Pope deposed from his kingdome, and 
thrust into a monckery. 1600 Surf let Country Farm il 
liv. 307 In many countries it [Agnus CastusJ is scene planted 
almost in all the monkeries. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
III. Diss. Drama 24 For refusing to submit to the Union 
of the Spanish and Italian Monkeries into one Congrega- 
tion. 1740 H. Walpole Ep. to T. Ashton 22 To woods and 
caves she never bade retreat, Nor fix’d in cloister’d monke- 
ries her seat. 1832 R. Knox Gt. Artists Gt.Anat. 168 
A long residence.. in courts, monkeries, and barracks. 1866 
Land. Rev. 28 Apr. 470/2 Brother Ignatius has quite as 
much right to set up a monkery at Norwich as the Irvingites 
have to set up a temple in Gordon Square. 1898 W. White 
Jrnts. 244 To Shulbted farm, an old monkery. 

b. Monks collectively; also, the monks (of a 
particular place). 

*55* Lyndesay Monarche 4669 All Monkrye, je may heir 
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and se, Ar callit Denis, for dignite. 153* Latimer Serm. 

S th Sitnd. Epiph , (1584) 322 Do not as the fondness of the 
Monkery first did. 1837 Landor Pentameron , 5 th Day's 
Interview Wks. 1853 D. 346/2 The clergy and monkery at 
Certaldo had never been cordial with Messer Giovanni 
1878 E. C. G. Murray Russians of To-day. 141 It was the 
custom to recruit the ranks of monkery by. .impressing some 
of the worst-behaved pupils in the four ecclesiastical aca- 
demies of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew and Kazan. 1880 
Swinburne Stud. Shahs, iii, ted. 2) 214 And of such here is 
enough to glut the gorge of all the monks in monkery. 

3 . pi. Monkish practices, appurtenances, or 
paraphernalia. 

1624 Darcie Birth, of Heresies xv. 62 The principall 
Monkeries are celebrated on the left side of the Attar. 1873 
Mrs. H. King Disciples, UgoBassi v. (1877) 179 .It likes me 
ill To see.. thy bright face above the monkeries Of the 
black habit of the Barnabites. 1878 Moiii.EY Diderot I. iii. 
59 The . . confused theological wilderness of sin, asceticism, 
miracle, and the other monkeries. 

4 . Conduct or practice characteristic of monks 
(esp. those of the Middle Ages) ; a system of life 
or conduct marked by the alleged faults or abuses 
of monasticism. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Coitsc. IV. i. (1634) 290 Atthough those 
Casuists doe sufficiently doat upon their Monkery. 1693 
Ken nett Par. Antiq. vii. 26 I f we renounce alt the monkery 
of this tale. 1846 Hake Mission Comf. (1850) 423 This 
righteousness lias not. .in human service, monkery, pilgrim- 
ages [etc.]. 1854 Mii.man Lat. Chr. 1. i. (1864) I. 57 A second 
marriage.. was revolting to the incipient monkery of the 
Church. 1872 Creighton Hist. Ess. ii. (1902) 61 A reaction 
against. . the monkery and bigotry of the Middle Ages. 1884 
Tennyson Becket iv. ii, I, that thro' the Pope divorced King 
Louis, Scorning his monkery. 

5 . slang. The practice of going on tramp; also, 
the country districts frequented by tramps. 

<21790 Potter Diet. Cant (1795), Monkery , the country. 
18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Monkery , the country parts 
of England are called The Monkery. 1831 Mayhkw Lond. 
Labour I. 244 He had followed the ‘ monkry* from a child. 
Ibid. 247 The writer of this account was himself two whole 
years on the * monkry before he saw a lodaing-house for 
tramps. Ibid. 248 ‘ Well ’, said he , 1 1 don’t know what this 
’ere monkry will come to, after a hit 
Mo ‘Ilk ess. rare. [f. Monk sb. -ess.] A nun. 

1729 T. Consett State of Russia 167 Monkesses to knitt, 
sow, or weave lace. x86i tr. Montalembert' s Monks of 
West L426 How little she desired to he a monkess [orig. F. 
moinesse , rendering Jerome's monacha]. 

Monkey (trurrjki), sb. Forms : 6 munckey, 
munkkey, munkye, monke, 6-7 munkey, 7 
monkeye, -eie, 7-8 mortkie, 6- monkey. PI. 
6-q monkies, 7- monkeys. [Of uncertain origin. 

The MLG. version of Reynard the Fox (14981 has (only 
once, 1 . 6161) Moneke as the name of the son of Martin the 
Ape ; and early in the 14th c. the same character is men- 
tioned as Monnekin (v. r. Mannequin) by the Hainaulter 
Jean de Conde in Li Dis eC Entcndemeut (Scheler) 853 (the 
passage is also printed by Chabaille as a “ branche ' of the 
Roman die Renart). As the name does not occur in any 
other version of Reynard, the Eng. word can hardly be de- 
rived from the story. But it is not unlikely that the pro- 
per name may represent an otherwise unrecorded MLG. 
* moneke, MDu. *monnekijn, a colloquial word for monkey, 
and that this may have been brought to England by show- 
men from the continent. The MLG. and MDu. word would 
appear to be a dim. (with suffix -ke,-kijn : see -kin) of some 
form of the Rom. word which appears as early mod.F, 
moutie (x6-t7th c.), It. manna (earlier mona), Sp., Pg. mono, 
mod.Pr. monno female ape (a masc. mono occurs in Sp. and 
Pg.), whence the diminutive forms, early mod.F. incline, 
It. monniteo and + monicchfo (Florio). The origin of the 
Rom. word has not been discovered.] 

I. The simian animal, and transferred uses. 

1 . In its widest application, an animal of any 
species of the group of mammals closely allied to 
and resembling man, and ranging from the anthro- 
poid apes to the marmosets; any animal of the 
order Primates except man and the lemurs. In 
a more restricted sense, the term is taken to exclude 
the antiiropoid apes, and the baboons ; in popular 
use associated chiefly with the greenish long-tailed 
species having cheek-pouches, often kept as pets. 

By some writers, the word ape is used to express the wider 
of the two senses above explained, and monkey is confined 
to its narrower application. Others employ monkey as the 
wider term, restricting ape to the tailless and especially tire 
anthropoid ‘monkeys'. 

1330 Pai.gr. 246/1 Monkey a beest, brouticqne, marmot. 
71333 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. II. 24a, ij Muske Catts, 
iij lytyll Munkkeys, a Marmazat [etc.]. 1370 B. Gouge 

Pop, Kingd. h. xfi b, Besides at home they- Parots keepe, 
and ApesandMunekeysstore. a 1585 M ontgomerie Fly l ing 
483 Manie monkes and marmasits came with the mother. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. xv. i. 154 More giddy in my desires, 
then a monkey. 1622 Bacon Hen. Fit 243 His Monkie.. 
tore his Principall Note-Bookeall to pieces, when by chance 
it lay forth. 1664 Wood Life 21 Dec. (O.H.S.) II. 25 His 
person ridiculous, like a monkey rather than a Xtian. 
X706-7 Farqukar Beaux Strat. 11. ii, She reads Plays, keeps 
a Monkey, and is troubled with Vapours. 1727 Philip 
Quarll (1816) 26 The greener sort of tnonkies. 1796 Mouse 
Amur, Geog. II. 562 They sit on their hams, with their legs 
and arms disposed in the maunerof monkeys. r8io Southey 
Kehanta xnt. xii, The antic Monkies, whose wild gambols 
late, ...Shook the whole wood. 1820 Shelley Witch Atl. 
lxxiv, The chatterings of the monkey. 188a Haughton 
Phys. Geog. vi. 273 The American monkeys' differ widely., 
from all the apes and monkeys of the Old World, 
b, With qualifying word : see quots 

Howling monkey, a monkey of the genus Mycetes. See 
also Capuchin, Moustache, Proboscis, Squirrel, Spider, 
Vervet monkey. 
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1607 [see Martin 5 ]. x8oa Bingley A nim. Bieg. (r8i3\I. 
86 The howling monkey. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon ix. 
(1864) 255 The nocturnal Owl-faced Monkey ( Nyctipithccus 
Trivirgatus), Ibid. xii. 391 The Scarlet-faced Monkey. 
1903 IVestm. Gaz. 14 Sept. 4/r Cercopithecus albigulans. 
Sykes’s Monkey, as it is called after its discoverer, who 
brought the first specimen home more than seventy years 
ago, is a handsomely marked species. 

0. Monkey up (or on) a stick : a toy consisting 
of the figure of a monkey attached to a stick so that 
it can be moved up and down it on a sliding ring. 

1863 Tyneside Songs 18 In these days he was a regular 
brick, When he seld the munkeysup the stick. 1874 ‘ Max 
Adelkr ' Out of Hurly-burly viii. 96 Willie had a purple 
monkey climbing on a yellow stick. 

2 . trans f a. One who resembles a monkey in 
appearance or behaviour; esp. a mimic, or one 
who performs comical antics. 

1389 Nasiie Martins Months Minde 34 See how like the 
old Ape this young Munkey pattereth. 1607 Toi'Skll 
Fonr-f, Beasts 7 The Englishmen call any man vsing such 
Histrionical actours [sfc]‘a Munkey’. <21716 South Serm. 
(1842) IV. 106 In a word, no man tan be exact and perfect 
in this way of flattery, without being a monkey and a mimic. 
1791-1823 D'Israeli Cur. Lit, (1866) 25/2 Imitation by 
which an inferior mind becomes the monkey of an original 
writer. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias tv. viii. r xo If she is stark 
mad for such a monkey as this. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
viii. 256 Grote clearly thinks that Aristophanes was a 
meddling monkey. 

b. Used as a term of playful contempt, chiefly 
of young people. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. L 131 This is the Monkeys owne 
giuing out : She is perswaded I will marry her [etc.]. 1605 
— Mayb. xv. ii. 59 Now God helpe thee, poore Monkie: 
But how wilt Lhou do for a Father S 1616 B. Jonson Devil 
an Ass 11. viii, I cannot get my wife To part with a ring, on 
anytermes: and yet Theso-llen Monkey has two. i7taSwiFT 
Jrnl. to Stella 2 Nov., Well, little monkeys mine, I must go 
write ; and so good-night. 1715 De Foe Font. Instruct . 11. i. 
(1841) I. 170 Our master’s son.. is such a religious monkey, 
1819 Byron Juan 1. xxv, A little curly-headed, good-for- 
nothing, And mischief-making monkey from his birth. 2849 
Thackeray Pendennis iii. The young monkey used to ride 
out .. in quest of Dulcinea. 1876 Ruskin Let. to Vug. 
Girls 8 Serve the poor, but, for your lives, you little 
monkeys, don’t preach to them. 1895 ‘Edna Lyall* How 
Child) en raised Wind i, Go to sleep, you monkeys, and 
don’t worry your brains at this rime of night. 

3 . In Australia : = monkcy-bcar (see 17). 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 314 (1857) I. 332 The Phascolarctos 
or Koala.. by the colonists. .is usually termed the native 
Bear or Monkey. 

4 . a. dial. A young hare. b. Australian. 
A sheep. 

x88x A. C. Grant Bush Life Queensland vii. (1882) 66 No 
one felt better pleased than he did to see the last lot of 
‘monkey’s’, as the shearers usually denominated sheep, 
leave the head-station. 1889 Fishing Gaz. 7 Sept. 147/3 A 
young hare (or monkey, as they are called here [re. on the 
Wye] at this time of the year). 1893 F. Adams A ustral. 137 
Now and then., you lit upon a ‘mob’ of the wild, timid, 
yet inquisitive ‘monkeys’ (sheep). 

II. Applied to various machines or implements, 
f 5 . A kind of gun or cannon. Obs. 

1630 Art. Rendition Edinb. Castle 4, 28 Short Brasse 
Munkeys alias Dogs, to Iron Munkeys. 1663 Flagellum, 
or O. Cromwell 1x672) 103 Twenty-eight Brass Drakes 
called Monkeys. 

6. A machine consisting of a heavy hammer or 
ram working vertically in a groove and used in 
anchor -making and in driving bolts and piles. 
Abo applied to the ram itself and to the hook by 
which it is raised. 

xyso Blanckley Nav. Expositor , Monkey, a Block made 
of Iron with a Catch, made use of in Gums for driving 
Piles. 1794 Rigging Cf Seamanship I. 80 The Monkey is a 
machine for setting the arms, &c. It consists of a weight 
of about 200U}.,. .and a long iron shank suspended by an 
iron chain to a crane. 1823 Crahb Teohnol, Diet., Monkey 
{Mil.), a machine which is used for driving large piles of 
wood into the earth. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 44 The junction, 
or shutting on, as the workmen call it, of the several 
members of an anchor, is effected by an instrument calted 
a monkey. 1847 lllustr. Loiui. News 16 Ocl 252/3 A 
pointed iron rod. .took 46 blows of a monkey. 1855 ( Igii.vie, 
The monkey of a pile-driving machine is the double hook 
which takes up the rain. 1874 Tbearlis Naval Arckit. 133 
The bolt is driven with an iron sliding ram, termed a 
‘monkey’, an opera lion usually requiring four men. 1902 
Engineer 19 Sept. 285 The snatch hook of the pile driver is 
the monkey whilst the falling weight is the rani. 

b. Mil. The instrument which drives a rocket. 
1883 in Cassell. 1896 in Farmer Slang. 
e. Short for monkey-block (see 1 7 >. 

1833 Marry at P, Simple vi, ‘What blocks have we below?' 
..I have a couple of monkeys down in the store-room. 

7 . Applied to various receptacles for liquor. (Cf. 
the phrase in n below.) a. A kind of wooden kid 
for grog. (Adm. Smyth.) 

b. ? A hunting flask. Obs. 

1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 309 Having 
..filled his ‘monkey’ full of sherry, our friend Jog slipped 
out the back way to loosen old Porno. 

0. A globular earthenware water-vessel with a 
straight upright neck. Cf. Monkey-i-ot 2. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xvi. (1842) 301 That claret, 
Brail— and the monkey of cool water-thank you. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek.. n66fli The water-jars, or moakeyiL 
used iii, tropical countries. These are merely unglaxed 
earthenware jugs having a small neck and a spout. 1883 
Olive Sckreinhr African Farm u, viii, In the front room 
a monkey and two tumblers stood on the centre table. 
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8. a. A bricklayer’s hod. (1885 in CasseZPs 
Encyd. Diet?) b. (See quot.) 

xBBiGood Words 530 [Lucifer-match making.] The splints 
..are received in large cases and are transferred in batches 
of 20,000 or so on to trays, tecuiiically known as * monkeys \ 

9 . Mining. (See qnots.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 170 Monkey (Lei.), an 
iron catch or scotch fixed in the floor of a way. 1888 W. E. 

N iCHor.soN Coal t'rade Gloss. (K.D. D,), Monkey, an arrange- 
ment placed between the rails at the head of an incline, 
which allows the wagons to pass over it in going up, hut 
prevents them from running hack. 

10 . A solution of zinc chloride, used as a flux in 

soldering. x 3 go in Century Did. 

III. Colloquial and slang uses. 

11 . To suck (or sup) the monkey, (a) to drink 
flora the bottle ; hence, to tipple ; (/>) to drink 
out of a cocoa-nut emptied of milk and filled with 
spirit ; ( c ) to drink spirits from a cask through a 
straw or tube inserted in a small hole. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 253 
Thee hast been sucking the monkey, lbul. 270 A goodish 
wench in the main, if one keeps a sharp look-out after her, 
else she will sup tne monkey. 1822 Scott Pirate xxxix, 

‘ Why, he has sucked the monkey so long and so often 
said the Boatswain, * that the best of him Is buffed 1833 
Marryat P. Simple xxx, Do you know what ‘sucking the 
monkey' means?.. It is a term used among seamen, for 
drinking rum out of cocoa-nuts, the milk having been 
poured out. 184a Barham lugol. Leg. Ser. it. Black 
Mousqnetaire , B-side.;, what the vulgar catl ‘sucking the 
monkey’ Has much less effect on a man when he’s funky. 
1868 Star 27 Mar., Three men.. were charged with an 
offence called ‘sucking the monkey ’, but in legal phraseo- 
logy feloniously stealing, taking, and carrying away brandy 
from a cask in the London Dock. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 10 Dec. 
5/3 1 Sucking the Monkty ’. . was the cause of the death of 
a dock labourer.. .He had driven in the bung of a cask of 
brandy, and having had a good draught of the liquor, be- 
came unconscious. 

12 . Monkey s allowance (see qnots.'). 

1785 Grose Did. Pulg. Tongue s.v., Monkey's allcnoance ; 
more kicks than halfpence. 1833 Marryat P. Simple ii, 
You’ll find monkey’s allowance — more kicks than halfpence. 

13 . My monkeys up-. I am angry or enraged. 
So to get one's m. up, to put (a person’s) m. up. 

1883 Tyneside Songs 23 For when maw mungky’s up aw 
gan The yell hog or nyen. 1873 Roufedge's Yng. Gentl, 
Mag. June 433/2 My ole massa’s monkey up, and no mis- 
take. 1889 1 F. Anstey' Pariah 11. iv, I always get my 
monkey up when I hear these swells laying down the law 
about indigo. x 83 o ‘Ouida’ Moths II. 91 I’m glad th-.t 
girl put my monkey up about the coals. 

14 . Betting slang. £500 ; in America, $500. 

The explanation in quit. 1832 is prob, erroneous; the 

German original has ‘five pounds ’, but this sense is equally 
unauthenticated. 

1832 tr. Piteckler- Muskau' s Tour of German Prince III. 
xiv. 372, I won eight rubbers and two ‘ Monkeys ’. What 
is a ‘Monkey’? you ask.. .One for twenty-five pounds is 
called a Poney ; and one for fifty, a ‘Monkey’. 1861 Whyte 
Melville Gd. for Nothing xxviii. II. 31 A ‘monkey’ at 
least to the credit-side of your own book landed in about a 
minute and a half. 1881 Standard 23 Mar. 3/7 Dourance 
.. was decidedly favourite, and after 500 to 45 had been 
noted to her name, nearly a monkey went on at 10 to x. 

15 . To have a monkey on a house, etc. : to have 
a mortgage on it. 

Common in northern and midland dialects: see E.D.D. 
Presumably suggested by the initial m of mortgage. 

1877 if. Sf Q- ser. v. VIII. 289 A Monkey on the House. 
x88S Graphic to Apr. 39J/2 To a lawyer.. a mortgage is a 
‘monkey with a long tail’, 

IV. 10 . attrib. and Comb., as monkey appendage, 
-kind, - mimic , -tribe, -trick ; monkey-faced, -led, 
-looking, -tailed adj$. ; monkey-like adj. and adv. ; 
monkey-fashion adv. 

179S Southey Lett.fr. Spain {1790) 6 The little boys wear 
the ’■monkey appendage of a tail. <*.1884 Hawthorne 
Anter. Note-Ms. 11879. L30 With something of the *monkey 
aspect inseparable from a little Frenchman, 189s Kipling 
2 Hit Jungle Bk, 218 When he tired of ground-going lie 
threw up his hands “monkey-fashion to the creeper. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. H ist. 1 17761 H, 101 Man’s head . . is differently 
formed from that of all other animals, the “monkey-kind 
only excepted, a 1843 Southey Comm.-pl, Bk, III. 809 
Mankind at the lowest point where monkey-kind is at its 
highest. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, But country dances ! 

, . to he “moi ikey-led for a night ! i6« Cotgr. , Pierre du 
Ccdgnet, a “Hankie-like Image of stone in our Ladies Church 
at Park 1836 Macaulay Biog., Johnson (18601 90 The 
master was often provoked by the monkey-like impertinence 
of the pupil. 1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Ang. 14/2 Brown 
urchins swarm up trees monkeylike, 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge xviii. (i842]_34r The ’Monkey-looking paws. 1728 
Pope Dune. it. 236 The “monkey-mimics rush discordant in, 
*733 Harmony in Uproar in A rlmt knot’s Misc. Wks. 
(1751) 11. 25 The taunting Reproaches of this foul-mouth’d 
“monkey tail’d Railer, 17*8 Pope Dune. it. 232 Three 
Cat-rails be the bribe Of him, whose chatt’ring shames the 
‘‘monkey-tribe. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. i. t go Playing a 
hundred “monkey tricks. 1864 Burton Scot Air. 1 . v, 315 
Imitating by divers monkey-tricks, the holy ceremonies of 
the Muss. 

17 . Special comb. : monkey-bsar, the koolnh or 
native bear of Australia; monkey -bird (seequots.) ; 
monkey-block, ‘ a small single block strapped with 
a swivel ; also, those nailed on the topsail-yards of 
some merchantmen, to lead the buntlines through’ 
(Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867) > monkey-board, 
a footboard at the back of a vehicle for a footman 
or conductor to stand on ; monkey-boat, (a) and 


(b) seequots. 1858, 1867 ; (c) a long narrow canal 
boat ; monkey-drift, ‘ small prospecting drift ’ 
(Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881); monkey-engine, 
a form of pile-driver having a monkey or ram 
moving in a wooden fl ame (Knight Diet. Mech. 
1875) ; monkey-gaff ? U.S., a small gaff on some 
large merchant-vessels, placed above the spanker- 
gaff ; monkey-hammer, a jeweller’s drop-press ; 
monkey-house, a building in which monkeys 
are kept for show, as at zoological gardens ; 
monkey-jacket, a short close-fitting jacket, such 
as is worn by sailors ; + monkey-pease, wood- 
lice (cf. monk' s-peason ); monkey-press = monkey- 
hammer ; monkey-pump, ‘straws or quills for 
sucking the liquid from a cask, through a gimlet- 
hole made for the purpose’ (Smyth 1867) ; monkey- 
-rail, a supplementary rail above the quarter rail ; 
monkey-rigged a., rigged with ‘monkey-spars’ 
(in quot. used for ‘not full-rigged’); monkey- 
rope, (a) a creeper or liane in a forest used by 
monkeys in climbing; {b) a rope fastened to a 
sailor’s waist-belt when he is working in a 
dangerous position ; monkey-shines pi., U.S. 
slang, monkey-like tricks or antics ; monkey- 
spars, ‘reduced masts and yards for a vessel 
devoted to the instruction and exercise of boys ’ 
(Smyth) ; monkey (’s)-tail, a short hand-spike ; 
‘a lever for training a carronade’ (Smyth); 
f monkey-waist, a waist resembling a monkey’s ; 
monkey-wrench, a wrench or spanner having a 
movable jaw. 

1891 ‘Ada Cambridge’ Three Miss Kings ii. 9 A little 
“monkey-bear came cautiously down from the only gum 
tree that grew on the premises. _ 1848 Schomburgk Mist. 
Barbados 681 Vireo alivacea Wilson. The “Monkey Bird. 
j8ai Du Chaillu Eqnat. Afr. xvi. 306 This little monkey 
is also a great favourite with the monkey-birds (Buceros 
atbocrystatus), which I often saw playing with it._ 1794 
Rigging <7 Seamanship I. 156 * Monkey-blocks. . .This sort 
of blocks is sometimes used on the lower yards of small 
merchant ships, to lead (into the mast or down upon deck) 
the running rigging belonging to the sails. 1842 Mrs. F. 
Trollope Vis. Italy II. xxii. 366 The almost grotesque 
effect occasioned by. .four laquais crowded on the “mon- 
key-board. 1863 Morn. Star xi Feb., The man.. pursued 
the omnibus and again jumped on the step and endeavoured 
to get on the spare monkey-board. 1884 Lam ftp. 12 

Q. B. Div. qoi In consequence of a defect in the ironwork 
by which the ’monkey-board’, .was supported, the plaintiff 
fell. 1833 Simmonds Did. Trade, * Monkey-boat, a boat em- 
ployed in the docks. 18S7 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Mon- 
key-boat, a half-decked boat above-bridge on the Thames. 
1882 Standard 26 Sept. 6/4 They had to cross a 1 monkey- 
boat ’ to get to the barge, 1883 Harper's Mag. May 859/1 
[On Regent’s Canal]. We are in the midst of a little fleet 
of monkey-boats, deep down in the water with bricks and 
sand. 1883 Century Mag. Oct. 946/2 An answering pen- 
nant flying from her “monkey-gaff. 1869 Routledge's Ev. 
Boy's Ann. 308 An instrument something like what in en- 
gineering is called a “monkey-hammer, but is known in the 
goldsmith's trade as a ‘ drop-down ’ or monkeypress. 1854 
Zoologist XII. 4283 The “monkey-house has been subjected 
to a course of cleansing. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiii, 
We always took our “monkey-jackets with us. 1894 C. N. 
Robinson Brit. Fleet 315 In 1889 a monkey jacket took the 
place of the blue tunic. 1682 1 -Iartman Preserver Re- 
storer of Health 47 Take a hundred “Monkey-pease, or 
Hoglice, those that roul themselves round when they are 
touched, 18S9 “Monkey-press [see Monkcy-hammer). 1840 

R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv, [We] painted, .the “monkey- 
rail, black, white, and yellow. 1900 Scribner's Mag. Sept. 
290/1 Hanging over the monkey-rail in order to sea as well 
as feel the quick answer of the vessel to tier helm. 1882 
Daily Tel. ia Sept. 2/1 Most of the steamers nowadays are 
“monkey-rigged. 1849 E. E. Napier Bxcnrs. S. Afr. II. 
369 Noble forest-trees, mostly connected together by various 
Ranes and creepers— here called ‘“monkey ropes’. 1831 
H. Melville Whale Ixxii, The monkey-rope was fast at 
both ends. 1878 A. R. Grote in Pop. Sci. Monthly. XIII. 
435 You may have noticed barefooted boys cutting up 
‘ ’monkey shines' on trees with entire safety to themselves. 
1894 F, R. Stockton Pomona's Trav. 76 Most of them 
played and cut up monkey-shines on the hay. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple Ti, Hand me that “monkey's tail. 1604 Rowlands 
Looks to it 11872) 28 You with the Hood, the Falling-band, 
the Ruffe, The “Moncky-wast, the breeching like a Beare. 
1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, * Monkey-wrench, 1894 Outing 
(U. S.) XXIV, 132/2 , 1 luckily had a pair of gas pliers in my 
valise which I used as a monkey wi ench. 

b, In names of fruits and plants : monkey- 
apple, apple-tree (see quots.) ; monkey-cup, 
the pitcher-plant, genus A'epenthes ; monkey- 
flower, the genus Mimulus ; monkey grass, the 
fibre of Attalea fitnifera ; monkey guava, Dio- 
spysos mespilifonnis ; monkey nut, a name for 
the pea-nut, Arachis hypogm ; monkey orchis, 
Orchis lephrosanthos-, monkey-puzzle, the puzzle- 
monkey, Araucaria imbricala ; monkey’s dinner- 
bell, the sandbox tree, Dura crepitans ; monkey- 
vine, Ipomea jvil< Also Monkey-bread, -face, -pot. 

1823 Trans, Hort, Soc. (1824) V. 446 [Sierra Leone] “Mon- 
key Apple- Anisophyllea laurina. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 187/1 
The monkey apple ( Anisophyllea laurina) the drupe of 
which is, ih flavour and size, between a nectarine and a 
plum. i$S7 Benfrky Bot. § 427 Chtsiaflava is called the 
Wild Mango, or Monkey-apple, in Jamaica, 1750 G- 
Hughes Barbados tao The “Monkey Apple-tree. The 
Fruit hath its Name from its being eaten by Monkeys. 


*848 Schomburgk Hist. Barbados 599 Anana palustris 
Linn. Monkey Apple Tree Hughes. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln 
Led. Bot. 54 The pitcher- plant is a native of Ceylon, where 
it is called “monkey-cup. *789 W. Aiton Hortus Kemensis 
II. 361 Mimulus. ..“Monkey-flower. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, xix. (1798) 344 Monkey flower, or American fox 
glove, blue. 1882 Garden 24 J une 437/ 3 The . . dull eupreus 
section of Monkey flowers. 1858 “Monkey grass [see Pias- 
saba]. 1887 Moloney Forestry W. AJr. 522 “Monkey 
Guava. 1880 Encyd. Brit. XI. 221/2 Even in England 
large quantities of these ‘ ‘monkey nuts ’ are consumed by 
the poorer children. 189a Zangwill Childr. Ghetto 1. iii, 
There was brisk traffic in toffy and gray peas and monkey- 
nuts. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower Pi. V. 209 “Monkey Orchis. 
1866 Reader 9 June 566 Mr. Carruthers calls attention to 
the singular genus Araucaria (the ‘“monkey-puzzle’ of 
ignorant gardeners). *891 'Times 7 Oct. 10/6 Cones of the 
monkey puzzle. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. 405 ’1 he juice of 
Hura crepitans, Sandbox-tree, or “Monkey’s dinner-bell, is 
also very acrid. 1750 G. PIughes Barbados 368 “Monkey. 
Vine. 1848 Schomburgk Hist. Barbados 612 Ipomea Nil, 
Pers. Monkey Vine Hughes. Blue Ipomea. 

Mcrnkey, v. [f. Monkey -s-A] 

1 . trans. a. To ape the manners of, mimic, b. 
To mock, make a jest of. 

1859 Mrs. Browning X'illafranca viii, All cursed the 
Doer for an evil Called here, enlarging on the Devil, — There, 
monkeying the Lord! 1875 Browning Aristoph. A Pol. 
Wks. 1896 I. 674/1 Then marched the Three who.. Mon- 
keyed our Great and Dead to heart’s content That morning 
in Athenai. 1892 Peyton Mem. Jesus iii. 63 If man allows 
vanity, lust, vulgarity in liis nature, he delivers himself to 
be mocked and monkeyed. 

2 . intr. To play mischievous or foolish tricks. 
1886 Chicago Advance 9 Sept. 365 There can be no ‘ mon- 
keying’ with the issue. 1887 F. Francis Saddle # Mocas- 
sin 143 It is just possible that I may have been monkeying 
with the cards a little. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. ii. 
188 His time is too fully occupied in ‘ monkeying’ about his 
boat, sails and rigging. 1891 Kipling & Bai.estier Nau- 
lahka vi, I don't see how you fellows have the time to mon- 
key around here. 

Mo’nkey-bread. Also monkey’s bread. 
The fruit ol the baobab tree ; the tree itself. 

1789 W. Aiton Hortus Kemensis II. 439 Adansonia digi- 
taca... Ethiopian Sour Gourd, or Monkies-bread. 1849 
Balfour Man. Bot, § 784 The Baobab tree of Senegal, or 
monkey-bread. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 149 Dr. 
Pelessier then insists on banging.down monkey bread-fruit 
with a stick, to show me their inside. 

Mo nkeyed, ppl- a. [f. Monkey $b. + -ed 2 .] 
Made like a monkey. 

X790J. Williams Shrove Tuesday in A Cabinet, etc. (1794) 
29 Cbampanze humanis'd, and monkey'd man. 

Mo*nkey-face. 

1 . A face like a monkey’s. Also attrib. 

1598 Florio, Mona, an ape, a munkie, a pug, a kittin, a 
munlrie face. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 333 
One.. made us good laughing, with his mows and monkey 
faces. x68x T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 33 (1713) I. 
si4Harry will, .havehis little Monkey-face mounted toadorn 
the top of the Amsterdam-Coffee-house. 1765 Foote Com- 
missary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 17 Doctor Catgut, the meagre 
musician ; that sick monkey-face maker of ciotchets, 
f 2 . The betel-nnt, Obs. 

1700 Plukenf.t Opera Bot. (1769)111. 145 Palma Areci- 
fera fructu compresso [etc.]. Hujus fructus Nucis..ex 
Angola allatus est, & a r\aslrz.u'aa& Monkey-face, ibi dictus. 
So Mo’nkey-faoed a. 

1850 R. G. Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 14/1 This 
is a common failing among this monkey-faced race. 

Monkeyfy (mzrqkifai), v. Also 8 monkify. 
[f. Monkey sb. + -FY.] trans. To make like a 
monkey ; to make ridiculous-looking. Hence 
Momkeyfled, Mo’nkeyfying ppl. adjs. 

1761 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 126 A parcel of prentice hoys 
monkified in the same manner [/. e. ‘ frenchilied up in the 
new mode’]. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge x. (1842) 174 The 
people have so moi ikeyfied him that he is scarcely presentable 
on the quarterdeck. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xix, His 
features were compressed into a small monkeyfied compass. 
x 85 a D. Wilson Preh, Man vii. 121 The very monkeyfying 
process to which some of the illustrations of inferior human 
types have been subjected in this pictorial chorography. 

Mcnkeyliood (mzrqkihud). [f. Monkey sb. 
+ -hood.] The condition or state of being a 
monkey ; also monkeys collectively. 

1846 G. Moqre Power of Soul over Body (1852) 9 The first 
man, wasluckily evolved after passing through all the variety 
of monkeyhood,intoa being fit to produce others like himself. 
1873 L. Stephen Ess. Free thin king 266'l'he upright posture 
appeared at a certain period in the course of his develop- 
ment from monkeyhood. 

Monkeyish. (iwrjkiiij), a. [f. Monkey sb. + 
-ISH.J Like a monkey ; resembling a monkey in 
imitativeness or mischievousness. 

x6ax Bf. Montagu Diatribes 1 x Some Apish and Munkeyish 
as well as Lion-like diuels. 1830 Arnold in Life Carr. 
(184.1) II. App. C. 388 But monkeyish imitation will do no 
good. 1852 Dickens Ml xx, He drinks, and smokes, 
in a monkeyish way. x88a ‘ F. Anstey ’ Vice I ersa iv, The hr 
[sc. boys’] monkeyish mischief. 

Hence Mo nkeyishness. 

1824 Blackw, Mag. XV, 263 This is the great excellence of 
Talma in tragedy— that he has little or none of the monkey- 
ishness of his country. 1890 Baring-Gould In Troub.Land 
iv, The Germans have a saying that the higher a monkey 
climbs the more he exposes his monkeyishness. 

Monkeyism (m»’qki|iz’m). ff. Monkey jA + 
-ism.] Monkey-like nature or character; behaviour 
characteristic of a monkey. 

1845 Blackw. Afag.LV 11 . 51 The chattering and capering 
monkeyism of the Parisian exquisite, 1867 Goldw. Smith 
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Three Eng. Statesmen (i 882) 207 The religious middle classes 
were soon repelled by the. impieties of the [French] revolu- 
tion, .all men of sense by its monkeyism and its madness. 

Mo nkey-pot. Also monkey’s pot. 

1. The woody seed-vessel of the Brazilian tree 
Lecythis ollaria ; the tree itself. 

*849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 867 Lecythis ollaria, a large 
Brazilian tree, yields the woody. capsules called Monkey-pots. 
1855 Dalton Hist, Brit. Guiana II. 201 Monkey’s pot, 
Lecythis grandi flora, 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 310 Pyxis 
of the Monkey-pot., with transverse dehiscence. 1871 Kings- 
ley .h/ Last xi, If nature has played the poor monkeys a 
somewhat tantalizing trick about Brazil nuts, she has been 
more generous to them in the case of some other Lecythids, 
which go by the name of monkey-pots. 

2. A vessel used in tropical countries for cooling 
drinking-water. Cf. Monkey sb. 7 c. 

1897 Gunter Susan Turnbull xxi. 265 Let him [the butler] 
remember that the rain-water for our drinking is to be well 
chilled in monkey-pots. 

t Moilkeyro ny. Ohs. Alteration of Maca- 
roni (in sense 2) by association with monkey. 

177S Sheridan Rivals in, iv, An’ we’ve any luck. we shall 
see the Devon monkeyrony in all the print-shops in Bath 1 
1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscr. III. 5 The 
sneaking crew of moukeyronies. 

Monkeyry (mo-nkiii ). rare — x . [f. Monkey 
sb. + -KY.] A place where monkeys abound. 

1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies (1832) 201 The frog, 
geries of France, the crabberies of Antigua, or the mon* 
keyries of Trinidad. 

Mo nk-fish. [f. Monk sb. Cf. Ger. monchl] 

1. The Angel-fish, Squatina angelus. 

16x0 Guii.um Heraldry 111. xxvi. (1611) 183 To these must 
be added Mantegres, Satyrs, Monk-fishes. 1672 Josselyn 
Hew Eng. Rarities 96 Flunk Fish, a flat Fish like scate, 
having a hood like a Fryers Cowl. .1769 Hf.wson in Phil. 
Trans. LIX. 205, I next went to Brighthelmstone, where I 
found kingston, or monk-fish, a species of skate. 1836 Yar- 
rei.l Brii. Fishes II. 407 The Angel-fish, .is also called 
Monk-fish, because its rounded head looks as if enveloped 
in a monk's hood. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 108 
Monk Fish or Angel Shark, caught at Lynn, Norfolk. 

2. The Angler, Lop hi us piscatorins. 

*666 Merrett Pinax 186 Rana piscatrix, the Monk, 
Toad, Nass, or Devil fish. 1880-4 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 
74. 1884 [see Molligut]. 

Monkhood tmitrijkhud). [f. Monk sb. + 
-hood.] The state, condition, or profession of a 
monk ; the monastic life, monasticism. Also, 
•monks collectively. So + Monkhade [-head]. 

a 900 tr. Bsedn's Hist. v. xiii. [xii.] {18901 434 paat he in Saet 
fcemynd^ade mynster mid his bene inn^edon wses & inn 
munuchade bescoren. c 1000 ASlfiuc Horn. (Th.) II. 126 
FUgpex s e preostliades ge munuchades menn. 1303 R. 
Brunne IJandl. Synne 201 pat he forsake. .God of heuene 
and hys bapteme And alle pe godenesse of hys munkhede. 
c 1449 Pecoc k. Repr. iv. viL 460 Dynys..makith mensioun 
that the grete dukis of the chirche ..ordeyneden the re- 
ligioun of moikehode to be had and vsid in the chirche. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6410 He left all and to monk- 
hede he pas. 1687 Atterbury A nsw. Consid. Spirit Luther 
25 He had left otF his Monkhood too. 1740 Hon. Walpole 
E/>. fr. Florence 189 Nor the dark cloister’s mystick rites 
display, Whence ntim’rous brawny Monkhoods waste away. 
1839 Longf. Hyperion 1. vii. (1853) 47, 1 think the name 
of Martin Luther, the monk of Wittemburg, alone sufficient 
to redeem all monkhood from the reproach of laziness. ,i8§4 
Milman Lot Chr. iv. vii. (1864) II. 344 Image worship in 
the mass of the people, of the whole monkhood. x838 H. C. 
Lea Hist, Inr/iiis. I. 232 The council had forbidden the 
formation of new orders of monkhood. 

Monkie, obs. form of Monkey. 

+ Mo’nking, Ppl. a. Obs. [f. Monk sb. + 
-ING -.] a. -Living like monks, b. ? Harbouring 
monks. 

1537 tr - Latimer's Serm. bef. Convoc. 8 Neither these be 
solitary, how religious, how mocking, how muncking, I 
would say ; so euever they be. 1650 Fuller Pisgak 11. xiii. 
286 Behold here the large difference betwixt him [re. John 
the Baptist] and mo iking Eremites. 1834 Coleridge 
Tabie-t. 31 May, The old oxnohitic establishments . .were 
con verted., into monasteries and other monking receptacles. 

Monkish. (mtf'rjkiJ), a. [f. Monk sb. + -ish.J 
1. Of or belonging to monks; monastic. 

1545 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1548) 42 b, Those ii. homes 
of that earthly Beast were here in Englande, the .ii. monkysh 
seetes that in those dayes fyrst entered. 1560 Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm. 59 Men must be warned that they suffre not 
them selves to be bounden to Monkish vowes.. 1587 T. 
Norton's Calvin’s Inst. iv. xiii. 422 b, Only monkish life [is] 
termed perfection in the Pap.tcie. 16x7 Mohvson I tin. 111. 
212 Monkish vowes being against the word of God. 1781 
Cowper Charity 43 Where wast thou then, sweet Charity ? 
.'.Wast thou in monkish cells and nunn’ries found? 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop i, Fantastic carvings brought from 
monkish cloisters. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain iii, Most of 
these men spoke of priestcraft and the monkish system with 
the utmost abhorrence. 1869 M°Larf.n Serm. Ser. 11. vi. 
104 Sometimes you will find in an old monkish library the 
fair vellum that [etc.]. 

b. That is a monk. 

1697 T. Smith in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden'' 243 The life of 
this Great Saint, written by an old Monkish author.. 1859 
C. Barker Assoc. Princ. iii. 72 A Latin history.. written., 
by a monkish historian, known as Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
1881 Warren Celtic^ Liturgy 56 A monkish pilgrim from 
the city of Constantinople. 

c. Used, executed, or performed by monks, 

1612 Selden Illustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. ix. 147 He . is 

affirmed the same with Ine K. of Westsex in our Monkish 
Chronicles. 1646 Evelyn Mem. (1819) I. 229 A MS. in y> 
old Monkish character, a >761 Cawthorn Antiquarians 
62 Wrapp’d in a leaf of monkish Latin. 1833 Chalmers in 
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Mem, (1851) III. 4T0 Mr. Sparke. .invited me to the palace 
to see an old monkish painting. 1838 Murray's Haua-ok. 
N. Germ. etc. 63 [Utrecht is] in monkish Latin Ultra Tra- 
jectum, whence comes its modern name. 

d. Suited to an establishment of monks. 

179* W. Gilpin Forest Scenery II. 144 The situation of 
Beaulieu-abbey is . . perhaps more monkish, than could easily 
have been found in the neighbourhood. 

2 . Resembling a monk or what pertains to a monk. 

1577 tr. Bulliuger's Decades (1592) 884 The greatest part 
of these monkish priests, doe notning else but sing in the 
Church, and mumble masse. 1581 Hanmer Answ, Jesuit's 
Challenge To Rdr. 2 In weede monkish, frierish, priestly 
and Pharisaical!. x6oa Marston Ant. 4- Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 

I. 14 A thinne lippe, and a little monkish eye. 1645 Milton 
Coiast. Wks. 1851 IV. 365 The exposition, is the receav’d 
Exposition by all lerned men, unless it bee a Monkish 
Papist heer and there. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiii, 
‘What 'is a proctor, Steerforth? ’. Why, he is a sort of 
monkish attorney ’. 1882-3 Schaff’s Encycl. Relig. K novel. 

II. 917 He lived like a monk.. .He was not monkish, though. 

3 . Characteristic of monks or the monastic 
system; chiefly in depreciatory sense, having the 
evil characteristics, features, or tendencies attri- 
buted to monasticism. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 231 By this and 
such other Monkish partes of theirs, you may see Quid 
otinm 4 cibus faciat alienus, 1591 Troub. Raigne K. 
John (1611) To Gentlern. Rdrs. 70 Fond rashnesse nvurdreth 
first a Prince, And Monkish falsenesse poysneth last a King. 
1625 N. Carpenter Geog, Del. 11. vii. (1635) 126 In such 
a Monkish age. — the most petty Inuentions were admired 
for great matters. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1851 III. 
190 Your Monkish prohibitions, and expurgatorious indexes. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. Pref. (end), There be some, who 
slight and despise this sort of Learning, and represent it to 
be adry, barren, Monkish studie. _ 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 149 
This Gothic and monkish education. 1813 Shelley Notes 
toQ. Mab Poet. Wks. *1891) 44/1 Chastity isa monkish and 
evangelical .superstition. 1863 Ruskin MuneraPulv. Wks. 
1872 II. 4 The monkish doctrine of the opposition of body 
to soul. 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. II. i. 68 He. .is a monkish, 
bookish person, who meddles with nothing but literature. 
Hence BCConlsishness. 

x83a in Ogilvie. xgoo Daily News 27 July 4/6 The 
monkishness of Henry the Sixth’s portrait. 

MonMsm (mimjkiz'm), [f. Monk sb. + -ism.] 
The monkish system. 

17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 272 Back again., into 
their unavoidable .Mahometanism, and consequentially 
Monkism, and judaical Papism. 1807 G. Chalmers Cale- 
donia I. 11. vii. 318 The merit of Monkism now found its 
way into Western Europe. 1848 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 32S 
They have been sunk in the mire of their monkism. 

Mouldy (mtrgkli), a. Now rare . [f. Monk 
sb. + -ly 1.] Of or pertaining to a monk or 
monks; monastic. 

a goo tr. Breads Hist. v. xix. title (Schipper) 652 Deette 
Cynred M erena cyning & O ffa Eastseaxna cyning on munuc- 
licum hadum to Rome becom. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. 
(Egipciaue) 29 For sa ennornyt hat man was in monklyke 
vorke, voi d, & dede, . . bat [etc.]. 1532 More Confut. Tin- 
date Wks. 397/2 As Otno did in Almain which ranne oute 
of the charterhouse, & . . toke a wyfe for sobrenes and 
chastisyng of hys munkelye membres. 1548 G. Wishart 
tr. Swiss Conf. Fay t k in Wodrow Sac. Misc. (1844) 22 We 
reject and refuse this monckely chastite. 1652 Earl Monm. 
tr. Bentivoglio’s Hist. Relat. 7 3 But to return to the Monkly 
Order. 1893 Month Dec. 574 No longer monkly garbs, but 
dainty muslins or frilled confections, flit hither and thither. 
Hence BSonkliness. 

1887 1 . Taylor in Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 11/2 Islam, .replaced 
monkliness by manliness. 

Monkrie, -ry(e, obs. forms of Monkery. 
MoaksMp (marqkjip). [f. Monk sb. + -ship.] 
a. The monastic system ; monks collectively, b. 
With pass, pr on. The personality of a monk. 

. 1620 Brent tr. Sarpi’s Connc. Trent (1676) 634 All Catho- 
lick Writers do condemn Luther, .of Heresy, for saying that 
Monkship is a humane invention. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. II. 159 For’tis truly said of Mathew Paris, that his 
Monkship is at every body that comes in his way. x86x 
Beresf. Hope Eng. Cat hedr. igth C. v. x68 As society and 
monkship drew more apart from each other [etc.]. 

Monk’s-liood, monksliood (mn-qksbud). 
[Named from resemblance of form.] 

1 . A plant of the genus Aconitum, esp. Aconitum 
Napellus. 

[Cf. Du. monnikskap (early mod. Du. ‘ Mnnckshappehens, 
aconitum, hecatheis, vulgo cappa vel cucullus mouachi 
Kilian), Ger. nt&nchskappe .] 

1578 Lyte Dadoens hi. lxxix. 427 Blew Woolfs bane, or 
Monkes Hoode,. .is small. ..The flowers be as litle hoodes. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccclx. 823 This kind of Woolfs 
bane, called Napellus verns , in English, Helmet flower, or 
the great Munlcs hood. 1629 Parkinson Farad. 215 Na- 
pellus verus ft ore cwruleo , Blew Helmet flower or Monkes 
flood. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey’s Whs. 805 The juice, 
fruit, and substance of Napellus [rnarg, or Monks hood] 
taken inwardly, killeth a man the same day. 1845-50 Mrs. 
Lincoln Led. Bot. 31 Such plants as have horned or hooded 
nectaries, as the Columbine and Monk’s-bood, are mostly 
poisonous. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ti. 130 Monkshood is 
very poisonous, and the root has been mistaken for Horse- 
radish,., with fatal result. 

2 . Applied to species of the genus Delphinium 
(Larkspur) ; also, to Dielytra Cucullaria (Treas, 
Bot. 1866). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccccxxvi, 924 In English Larkes 
spur. .and Munkes hoode. 1629 Parkinson Parad, Table, 
Monkes hoode, or Larkes spurs. 1678 Phillips, Monhes- 
hood, a kind of flower called in Latin Consol Ida Regaiis, 

f 3 . Amt. The trapezius muscle. Obs, 


1615 Crooke Body of Man 773 The second is called 
Cncullaris or the Monkes-hood . .Galen calletb it Trapezius 
or the Table-muscle. 1683 Sn ape A nat. H orse iv. xxii. (1686) 
193 The Cucullaris or Monk’s Hood. 

4 . Monkshood, moth, book-name for Plusia 
moneta , which lives on the plant monkshood. 

1882 W. F. Kirby Europ. Butterfl. <$• M, (1903) Plate xli. 

Monk’s rhubarb, ftrans. med.L. Nheubar- 
bantm (or liha barbarum) Monachorum ; cf. F. 
rhubarbe des moittes.'] A name for species of dock, 
esp. Rumex Patientia and R. alpinus. 

1578 Langham Card. Health 197 Drinke one dramme of 
the roote of the garden Docke, or Monkes rubarb to purge 
withall. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. lxxviii. 314 The Monkes 
Rubarbe is called.. of some Rhubarbarum Monackorunt, 
or Monkes Rubarbe : because as it should seeme some 
Monke or other haue used the roote heereof in steed of 
Rubarbe. 1707 Curios, in Hush. <$• Card, 280 H ippolapathum 
or Monks-Rhubarb. X731 Miller Card. Diet. s. v, Lapa- 
thum, Round-leav’d Alpine Dock, by some call’d Monks 
Rhubarb. x866 Treas. Bot. 998/1 s. v. Rumex. 1895 J. 
Shaw in R, Wallace Country Schoolm. (1899) 22 Plants, 
such as Monks’ rhubarb and masterwort, of no value now, 
but formerly used in poor people's broth. 

TI Erroneously applied to the garden rhubarb, 
Rheum Rhaponticum. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. xxv. (1749) 2I ® Rhaponti- 
cum or Monk’s Rheubarb. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 310 Monk 
Rhubarb, .is. .a native of Asia,. ; we find it mentioned by 
Tusser as early as 1573, as being then cultivated in England. 

Monmouth (mzrn-, mp'nmal>)._ L/ist. Also 7 
Munmoih. The name of an English county town 
(formerly regarded as part of Wales), used attrib. 

1 . Monmouth cap : a flat round cap formerly 
worn by soldiers and sailors. 

*599 Shaks. Hen, V, iv. vii. 104 The Welchmen.. wearing 
Leekes in their Monmouth caps. 1605 Chapman, etc. Eastw. 
Hoe iv. F 3, Hurle away a browne dozen of Monmouth 
capps or so, in sea-ceremony to your bone voyage. 161J0 
Howell DodondsGr, 13 Sometimes you shall not see in 
the whole atmo-phere from morning tonight as much cloud 
as would line a Monmoth C'appe. 1641 Annin! an Nunnery 
6 They came to Church in round Monmouth Capps. 1644 
Symonds Diary (Camden) 14 Bewdley. The o.ieiy manu- 
facture of this towne is making of capps called Monmouih 
capps. 16.. Song of Caps in J. P. Collier Roxb. Ball, 
(1847) 173 The sould’iers that the Monmouth wear. 1713 
Lond. Gaz, No. 5182/4 The Caps that the Dutch Seafaring 
Men do generally wear, formerly called Monmouth Caps. 

2 . Monmouth cock ; a military ‘cock’ of the hat 
in vogue towards the end of the 1 7th century. 

[Prob. named after James Duke of Monmouth, natural 
son of Charles II.] 

17 xx Addison Spec t. No 129 r 10 The smartest of the 
Country Squires appear still in the Monmouth-Cock. 1769 
Granger Biog. Hist. Eng. II. 470 The Monmouth, or 
military cock of the hat, was much worn in this reign [sc. 
Charles II]. 

Moira, variant of Mon v ., must. 

Monnestarie, obs. form of Monastery. 
t Monnet. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1633 R. Sanders Physiognomic 176 Little ears denote 
a good understanding, but they must not be of those ears 
which being little, are withall deformed, which happens to 
men as well as cattel, which for this reason they call 
Monnets ; for such ears signifie nothing but mischief and 
malice. 

MonnypMes, variant of ManypMes. 

Mono-* (m^ntf, mpnp’), before a vowel often 
mon-, repr. Gr. fiouo-, combining form of povos, 
alone, only, sole, single, occurring in a number of 
words adopted from existing Greek compounds (as 
Monarch, Monody, Monogamy, Mon ooram, Mo- 
nologue, Monopoly), and hence used to form 
words, mostly scientific and technical, indepen- 
dently of a Greek original. The second element 
of these words is normally of Greek origin, but in 
recent formations mono - is often combined (instead 
of Uni-) with a Latin element (as monocellular : 
see also 2 below), and occas. prefixed to an 
English word (as Monoline, Mono-rail). Many 
of these words have correlatives in di- (see Di- 
pref. 2 ). tri-,poly-, etc. The more important will 
be found as Mam words; others of less importance 
follow here. 

I. General words : || Mon.(o)ansesthe*sia Path., 
anaesthesia of a single part. Monobla'stic a. 
Biol. [Gr. PKacrr-os sprout, bud], having a single 
germinal layer {Cent. Diet. 1890). || Mono- 

hle'psia, -hle-psis Path. [Gr. 0 \fpis vision], a 
state of vision in which objects are distinct only 
when one eye is used (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1856). Monobra'nctiiate a., having only one set 
of branchiae or gills (S vd. Soc. Lex . 1891). Mono- 
ca rdian a. [Gr. tcapSta heart], * having a single 
heart, as fishes and reptiles’ (Webster 1847). 
MouoceTlttlar a. Biol. = Unicellular : so Mono- 
cellule, a unicellular organism {Cent. Diet.). 
Monoce ntric a. Biol., having a single centre, as 
a cell; A nat. = Unipolar. Monoce'rcous a. 
Zool. [Gr. KfpK-os tail] = monomastigate {Cent, 
Diet.). |1 Monochoxe-a Path., ‘chorea limited to 
one area, as an arm’ ( Syd Soc . Lex.). Monociliate, 
-ciliated adjs. Zool., having a single cilium, uni- 
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ciliate. USouooca'liaa a. (and sb.) Zool. [Gr. icoiXla 
cavity], having the encephaloccele single ; pertain- 
ing to the class Monoc&’lia , otherwise called Lepto- 
cardii( Cent. Did.)', so Monocce'lio (~eelic),‘ having 
a single cavity' (Mayne). Mono-coloured a. 
rare ~~ i , having only one colour. BEonoco'ndylar, 
-condy'liau, -condylic adjs. Zool. [Gr. povotcbv- 
8uA-os single- knuckled, f. tcivSvXos knuckle] , having 
one occipital condyle, as the skull of birds and 
reptiles ; distinguished from Dicondylian. Mono- 
co*rmio a. Bat. [Gr. teopp-us tree- trunk], having a 
single main axis of growth. Monocrotic, Mono*- 
crotous adjs. Phys. [Gr. icpM-os beat], of a pulse, 
having a single beat, not Dicrotic. Mono&e'rmic 
a. [Gr. Sip pa skin], having, or consisting of, a 
single dermal layer. Monadia‘bolisnt(;«woe-war.), 
belief in a single devil ; of poly diabolism (Poly- i), 
Monodia*metral a. Math , term proposed for 
quartan curves with a single diameter. Mono- 
diohlamydeous a. Bot. [cf. Monochlamydeous], 
‘having indifferently either a calyx only, or both 
calyx and corolla’ ( Treas . Bot. 1866). Monodi- 
me-trio a. Cryst. = Dimetric, Mono di stich 
( nonce-wd a distich forming a complete poem. 
Monodynamons a. Bot. [Gr. Sivauts power; 
after Didynamoum], having one stamen much 
longer than the rest (Mayne). Mono&'strous 
a. Zool. [CEstrum 2 b, CEstkus a l] (see quot.). 
Monofla - gellate a , Zool. = monomastigate. Mono- 
ga-ngliai a. Path, [see Ganglion i j, epithet of 
a bubo affecting only one gland. Monoganglio-nic 
a., having a single ganglion {Cent. Diet.'). Mo no- 
g-oueu'tio a. But. [Gr. yovev-eiv to beget], having 
only one brood a year {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Mono- 
g-onopo ric, -gono porous adjs. Zool. [Gr. y 60-as 
generation + mlp-os passage], having only one 
sexual aperture or generative pore, as certain I 
dendroecele worms {Cent. Diet.)] MonoloMte, a J 
trilobite in which the division into three lobes 
is not distinctly marked {Ibid). Monolo- 
bular a. Path., having a single lobule or lobe. 
Monolo-cular a. Bot. and Path., having a single 
cavity or cell, unilocular (Mayne). Monoma*sti- 
gat e a. Zool. [Gr. patrrly-, paari^ whip], of in- 
fusorians, having a single flagellum, uniflagellate 
{Cent. Diet.), Mouomeroso-matous a. Zool. [Gr. 
povopep-f, consisting of one part {pep-os part) + 
aotpar-, awpa body], having the body formed of 
one segment, as the order Monomerosomata of 
Arachnida in Leach’s classification (Mayne). Mo- 
uoneu-ran. [Gr. vevp-ov nerve], a member of 
Rutlolphi's division Mononeura of animals with 
only a ganglionic nervous system (Brande 1842) ; 
so Monoueu-rous a., belonging to this division 
(Mayne). Monope*rsonal a., having but one 
person (Worcester i860, citing Meadows). Mouio- 
pfcane Min. [Gr. povofav-rjs visible alone], ,obs. 
synonym of Kfistilbite, prob. so named because 
it has one very distinct and brilliant cleavage 
(Chester). Mono-phanous a. [see prec.], ‘simi- 
lar in appearance’ (Maunder 183,0). Mono- 
plaoid a. Zool, [Gr, irkaic-ovs flat cake], having 
but one madreporie plate, as a star-fish (Cent, 
Did.). Monopleu-xid [Pleura], one of the 
family Monopleuridm of bivalves. Monopletrro- 
branoli a., belonging to the sub-order Monapleuro- 
branchiata of gastropods, which have gills only 
on one side ; sb., a member of this sub-order (Cent. 
Diet.)] so Monoplearobra-ncMan (Brande 1842), 
Monopleurobranchiata (Cent. Diet.). Mono- 
paeiuaoniau a. (and sb.) Zool. [Gr. itvtbpw 
lungj, belonging to the Monopn&umona or fishes 
with one lung ; so Monopneumonous a. (Cent. 
Diet.), Monopro-style a., of a colonnade, con- 
sisting of a single row of columns placed in 
advance of the wall of a building. Monoptery- 
giau a. (and sb.) Zool. [Gr. ttTtpuy-, irripv£ wing, 
fin] 1 belonging to the order Monopterygii or fishes 
with one fin (Cent, Did.) ; so Monoptexy-gious 
(Mayne). Moaopylean a. (and sb.) Zool [Gr. 
gate], belonging to the group Monopylm of 
tadiolariaus, which have a single pseudopodal 
opening (Cent. Did.). Monoschemic a. Pros, 
[Gr. povoexW'Os of but one form, f. ffpjpa form], 
consisting of one form of foot throughout (Ibid.). 
Monosoma 'tio a, Cryst. [Gr. txaipar-, oatpa body] 
(see quot.). Mouoao matous a. Zool, [see prec.], 
having a single body or cell, as a rhizopod (Cent. 
Did.). Mo-uospasm, spasm confined to one side. 
Mo-nostaoh, Mono-ataohous, Monosta-oKyoua 
adjs. Bot. [mod. L. vionostachyus , Gr. trraxv- s ear of 
com), bearing a single spike. Monosti gmatous 
a. Bot., having but one stigma (Mayne). Mo mo. 


atylous a. Bot., having but one style; (Mayne). 
Monosymptomartic a. Med., having a single 
dominant symptom. Mo r. ©telephone, a tele- 
phone adapted for transmitting sounds of definite 
pitch; hence Monotelepho'nic a. (Cent. Did). 
MonotheTious a. Zool. [Gr. 6 rj\-vs female], 
applied to species in which several males serve to 
fecundate a single female; polyandrous (Ibid.). 
Monothe-tic a. Philos. [Gr. Oervc-bs positing, per- 
taining to a thesis], ‘ positing or supposing a single 
essential element’ (ibid). Mono'tomous a. Min. 
[Gr. Top-r} cutting, section], having a cleavage 
distinct only in a single direction. 

1893 Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 21I *Monanaesthesia. 
1899 A Ubutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 302 The co-existence of 
brachial monoplegia with brachial monoanesthesia, 1859 
’Todd's Cycl. Anat . V. [129/2] The simpler and '"mono- 
cellular Algae, 1880 W. S. Kent Infusoria I. 99 The mono- 
cellular unimpregnated ovum. 1878 tr. Gegenbaurf Comp. 
Anat. 597 If the rete remains broken up, then it is known 
as a diffuse, unipolar, or "monocentric rete mirabile. ,1887 
H. M. Ward in Nature 27 Jan. 301/2 A complexity is in- 
troduced as soon as the sap-vacuoles appear, in many cases 
making the cells not monocentric but polycentric. 1866 H. J. 
Clark in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XLII. 324 The "monociliate 
Flags data.. 1837 A nn. Nat. H ist. Ser. n. XIX. 260 A group 
of "monociliated Monads. 1880 W. S. Kent I ttfttsoria. I. 143 
The normal, small, monociliatedand unicii'iated sponge-cells. 
1798 Trans. Soc. ArtsXV 1. 284 A s mono-coloured substance. 

1890 Century Piet., *Monocondyhtr, pMctnocondylian. 

1891 Flower & Lydkkker Mammals iii. 83 The former 
[the Anomodontia] have become *monocondylic by [etc.]. 
1899 Nature 9 Nov. 28/1 Following Viichtung,_the author 
recognises two principal types — the "monocormic and poly- 
cormic respectively.. .The common spruce iir is an example 
of a monoeormic conifer. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Monocrotic, 
a term applied to the pulse in which the dicrotic wave is 
absent. 1877 Roberts tlandbk. Med. (ed. 3) II._ 22 Among 
the principal dangerous signs are a marked dicrotous or 
"mono-crotons pulse. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., * M onodennic, 
having an envelope or skin consisting of one layer only. 1897 
Nature 7 Oct. 555/2 The elements which constitute the mono- 
dermic outer wait of theccelom. 1880 Spalding lilis. Demon- 
ology 17 "Monodiabolism being as impossible as monotheism, 
187a Brit, Assoc. Hep. 11. 23 On "Monodiametral Quartan 
Curves. By F. W. Newman. 1834 Pereira's Polarized 
Light (ed. 21 196 The pyramidal, the tetragonal, or the 
"monodimetric system. 1823 Carlyle Schider m. (1845) 
154 The plan was that it [the Xenien ] should comprise an 
immense multitude of detached couplets, each conveying a 
complete thought. ..It Was at first intended to provide about 
a thousand of these pointed "monodisttchs. 1900 Heaps in 
Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. Nov. 16 There are two forms of 
sexual season evident in female mammals; the "xnonces- 
trous, in which there is only a single oestrus at one or more 
particular times of the year tbitch), and the polyoestrous, in 
which there are two or more concurrent dicestrous cycles at 
a particular time of the year (mare). 1880 W. S. Kent 
Infusoria I. 310 A simple "monollagellate organism. 1898 
Sedgwick Student’s Texi-bk. Zool. I. 30 Monoflagellate 
forms. i 85 i Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 40T It is very rare 
for more than a single gland on one or both sides to sup- 
purate specifically ; and hence the virulent bubo is said to 
be 1 "monogangl ial ’. 1888 Lancet 26 May 1043 The cirrhosis 
is at first "monolobuiar. i85s Watts Diet. Cheat. III. 
1047 * Monophane. 1903 Geikie Text-bk. Ceol. vt. m. 
iii. (ed. 4) 1170 The families of "Monopleurids. .and Hip- 
puritids. 1843 Civil Eng. % Arch. Jrnl. VI. 330/2 The 
advanced or "monoprostyle colonnade in the centre is eoo 
feet ir» length. 1888 Teall Brit. Pefrogr. 440 *Monoso- 
malic, a term applied to crystals and their inclusions when 
both, belong to the same mineral species. 1899 AlUmtt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 291 The "monospasms or protospasms of 
Jacksonian epilepsy. 18x9 Pantologia, *Mouostach canlis, 
in botany, a stem bearing a, single spike. 1830 Oguaie, 
* Monos factious. 1773 J. J enkinson tr. Linnaeus' Brit. 
Plants 234 *M oms fachytms [wrongly explained, 'consist- 
ing of but one range or order ’]. 1836 Mayne AV/m. Lex,, 
Mtmasjukyous. _ 1899 Allbutts Syst. Med. VIII. 119 Char- 
cot thinks.. that in children the usual stigmata (of hysteria] 
are often absent and the disease is ‘ "monosymptoniatic ’. 
1833 Shepard Min. I. p. xxxi, Pearl Kerate.,x Hexahtdrai 
..2 Pyramidal.. 3 "Monotomous. 

2 - Ckem. Used in the names of compounds to 
signify the presence of a single atom or combining 
equivalent of the element or radical indicated by 
the word to which mono- is prefixed. 

Proto- has also been used with the same meaning, The 
nomenclature is regularly continued in the series di-, tri 
tetra-,penia-, hexa- [see Hexa- aud Hex-), hep l a-. 

The more important of these names are treated 
as main- words : see Monacetin, Monamide, Mon- 
ethyl, Monooiiloiude, Monoxide, etc. ; also 
Monobromo-, MoNOsmso-, etc. With a like sense 
are formed Monaoip, Monatomic, Monobasic, 
Monovalent. A free use of the prefix is illus- 
trated here in mono-eompoimd (see quot.) ; mono- 
sub stituti 0 n , substitution afTecting only one of the 
elements or radicals in a compound; mono-Sub- 
stituted a., formed by mono-substitution. 

pc86*j VVatts Diet. Chem. Ill, 1047 Mono-compounds, This 
term is applied to compounds containing 1 at. of the element 
specified. x88r — in Nature 15 Dec. 148/1 The saturated 
hydrO'Carbons . .are first described; next their mono-sub- 
stitution derivatives^ 1885 Rrmsen Qrg. Chem, (1888) 131 
The lactic acids.. will be shown to be mono-substitution 
products of propionic acid, 1889 Nature 26 Sept. 539/2 On 
the consticutioa of tnonoRuimtittited derivatives of camphor, 
by M. P. Cazeneuve. 189* Mori.ey & Muir IVatts's Did, 
Cjuott 4 Montn. This prefix is very seldom used in this 
dictionary, Compoitncls whose names begin with mono- are 
described under the name to which mono- has been prefixed. 


Mono-aeetin, -acid : see Monacetin, -acid. 
Monoanssstliesia: see Mono- 1. 
Mono-articular : see Monarticular. 
Mouoaxal (mpna.se-ksal), a. Physics, [f. 
Mono- + Ax-is + -al.] (bee quot.) 

x8go Century Did., Mouaaxal, pertaining to a single axis. 
Mouoaxal isotropy, the case in which the homotatie coelli. 
cients are completely isotropic round one axis only. 

Monobasic tmfintJb^ksik), a. Ckem. [i. Mqno- 
+ Base sbl + -ic.] Having one base, or one atom 
of a base. Of an add : Containing one atom of 
replaceable hydrogen. Also = Monatomic, 

1842 T. Graham Elcvt. Chem. 167 Monobasic salts. 1849 
D. Cami'Bf.li. Inorg. Chem. 140 Solutions of hibasic or mono- 
basic phosphate of soda. 1862 Miller Eton. Chem. (ed. 2) 
III. 52 Monatomic or monobasic elements, one atom of 
which is in combination equivalent to.. one atom of hydro- 
gen. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chan. (1871) 349 Formic acid is 
monobasic. 

Monoblastie, -blepsia, -blepsis, -Tbraa- 
cliiate : see Mono- i. 

Monobromated (mimobrou-mdted), a. Chem. 
[See Mono- 2 and Bromate.] Said of organic 
compounds in which one atom of bromine has been 
substituted or added in each molecule. 

1889 Cent. Did. s.v. Camphor, Monobromated Camphor. 

Monobrcmxde (nvnpbwu-msid, -mid). Chem. 
[f. Mono- 2 + Bromide.] A compound of one 
atom of bromine with a monad element or radical. 

1873 in Family Herald 4 Dec. 78/2 The monobromide of 
camphor produced the most extraordinary effect. 1881 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Camphor. 

Mouobro mmated, Monobr o mized, 

adjs. Chem. [Mono- 2.] = Monobromated. 

1862 Oitenhf.im in Jr til. Chem. Soc. XV. 29 Monohro- 
minated menthene. 1862 Miller Elem. Chem. (ed. 2) III, 
243 Monobrominated ethylene. 1838 Kingzett A uim. 
Chem. X04 A monobrotninated product. 1889 Nature 26 
Sept. 339/2 On a new monobronuzed camphor. 
Monobromo- (mfUiobmumoj. Chem. Also(esp. 
before a vowel or h) monobrom-. [See Mono- 2 
and BROMO-.] Combining form, expressing the 
presence in a compound of one atom of bromine, 
as monabremacetic acid, monobromobenzene. 

1858 Fannies' Chem. (ed. 7) 464 Monobromacetic acid. 186a 
Miller Elem. Chem. ted. 2) III. 370 Monobrornosuccintc 
Acid. *869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1871) 369 Monobroin- 
succinic acid. 1873 Ptnuues' Chem. (ed. 11) 759 Monobromo- 
benzene is a liquid boiling above 150°. 

Mono calcic (nifnt'kaMsik), a. Chem. [Mono- 
2.] Containing one atom or equivalent of calcium. 

1897 Allbntt's Syst. Med. IV. 299 Two molecules of di- 
calctc phosphate and one of monocalcic phosphate. 

Monocarbon (m^uoka-ab^n), a. Chem. [Mono- 
2.J Containing or derived from one atom of carbon. 

*866 OnuNG Attith. Chem. 49 The most stable mono- 
carbon compound known to chemists, namely, carbonic 
anhydride. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1874) 317 Mono- 
carbon or methyl series. 

MonecarbOD ate (m^nokaubonet). _ Chem. 
[Mono- 2.] A. neutral salt of carbonic acid 
(IlyC 0 3 ) in which both atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by a metal : see Carbonate sb. 1. 

1834 J, Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Set., Chem. 457 It is a 
true neutral, or mono-carbonate. 1876 Harley Mat, tiled. 
(ed. 6) J52 By continued boiling it is further reduced to 
mono-carbonate. 

Monoearctian : see Mono- i. 

Monocarp (mp nttka.ip) . Bot. [a. F. nianocarpe 
(De Candolle), f. Gr. pbvo-s Mono- + itapir-us fruit; 
in mod.L. tnonocarpits.'] A monocarpic plant. 

*846 Smart, Monocarp, a plant that bears fruit but once. 

Monocarpellary (mpnokavpelari), a. Bot. 
[Mono-.] Having or consisting of a single carpel. 

1863 Bentham Flora Austral. I. In trod. 17 Where a more 
precise nomenclature is adopted, the flower is monocar. 
pidlary when the pistil consists ofa single simple carpel. 1873 
Oliver Less. Bot. 30 Garden pea.. pistil superior, apocar- 
pous, monocarpeilary. *875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 
492 A whorl of monocarpeilary ovaries. 

Mcmoca rpian, a. hot. rare~~°. Also -ean. 
[formed as next (or f. mod.L. manocarpe-us) + 
-IAN. Cf. F. monocarpienP) — next. 

*856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, Monocariieatt, Mono* 
carpous, [L.] Motiocarpeus , *891 Syd. Sac. Lex., Mono 
carman. 

Monocarpic (mpnokaupik), a. Bot. [Formed 
as Monooarpous h- -ic.] Of a plant: Bearing 
fruit only once (and then dying), 

*849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 634 Annuals and biennials, 
which flower the first or second year and die, as well as the 
Agave, and some Palms which flower only once in forty or 
fifty years, and perish, axe monocarpic. *837 Hhnfhey 
Elem. Bot. 548 Monocarpic perennials, *875 Bennett 8 t 
Dyer Sachs' Bot. 319. 

Mcuocarpous (mputtkaupas), a. [f. mod.L. 
monocarp-ns : see Monocarp and -qus.] 

1. Bot. = Monocaupeu.ary. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Monocar pons, a term, apply’d to such 
plants as bear but one single fruit. 1836 Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1876 Harley Mat. Med, (ed. 6) 603 Fruit mono- 
carpous. i88» Vines Sachs’ Bot . 360 When the gynaeceum 
of a flower consists ofa single ovary only one fruit is formed, 
and the flower is said to be monocarpous. 

2 . Bot. =. Monocarpic, 

*830 Lindley Introd. Bot. til. i. (1839) 475 Manocatponsi 
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bearing fruit but once, and dying after fructification, as 
Wheat. 1842 Brande Diet. Set., etc., Monocarpons [read 
Monocarpons ] . . is a term invented by De Candolle to desig- 
nate what gardeners call annual plants. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sadis' Bot. 806 The plant itself is also completely ex- 
hausted, all its disposable formative substances are given up 
to the seed and the fruit, and it dies off (mouocarpous plants). 

3. Path. (See quot.) 

. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mouocarpous. . .In Medicine, formerly 
used to describe an eruption the spots of which were not 
close to each other but discrete. 

MonoceEular.-cellule, -centric: see Mono-i. 

Monocephalous (mprnwe-fabs), a. [f. mod.L. 
monocephal-us, Gr. yovotciepaX-os one-headed (f. 
yovos Mono- + /£«</> aA-77 head) + -ous.] Having 
only one head. 

1. Bot. a. A term applied to a fruit or ovary 
■which has but one head or summit, b. Applied 
to a plant which has its flowers disposed in a 
single head or umbel. 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. xv. go They [re. the 
capsules] are monocephalous, as in the lily, or polycepha- 
lotts, as in Nigella. 1856 H knslow Did. Bot. Terms , ftlono- 
cephalous, where flowers are disposed, in single heads or 
umbels, 8tc. Also, where the ovary is surmounted by a 
solitary style or stigma. 

2. Having the character of a monocephalus. 

1885 in Cassell's Encycl. Did . ; and in mod. Diets. 

|1 Monocephaltis (mpaifcie-falzxs). Teratology. 
{mod.L., see prec. Cf. F. monocephalien (Littrel.] 
A double monster having one head and two bodies 
more or less completely blended together. 

1882 in Ogilvie ; and in later Diets. 

So Monoce’plialy (see quot.). 

189* Syd. Soc, Lex., Monocephaly , the condition of a 
Monocephalus. 

Monocereous : see Mono- i. 

Monoceros (mj>»p-serps). Also 4-5 mono- 
ceron, 7 -eerot. [a. OF. monoceros, monoceron, 
a. L. monoceros, med.L. also monoceron , a. Gr. 
yovonepens, -tcepair-, f. p,6yo-s Mono- + id pas horn.] 

1 1. The Unicorn. 05s. 

13. . K. Alt’s. 6539 A best tlier is. -That is y-cleped Mono- 
ceros. 1398 Trevisa. Barth. De P. R. xv in. xc. (1495) 839 
Monoceron is a wyld beest moste shape like to the horse in 
bodi. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 206 The Licorne or Mono- 
ceros. 1621 Burton Ana:. Mel. 11. iv, 1. iv. {1624) 303 A 
Monocerots home. 1656 Trapp Comm.. Tames iii. 7 Some 
creatures indeed may be taken, but not tamed, as the tiger, 
panther, monoceros. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Comfit, vi. 239 
[He] cured several of the Blague, onely by applying a piece 
of the Monocerot’s horn. 1749 Pointer Qxon, Acad. 160 
[In the Musaium] Monoceros and Rhinoceros Horns. 

f 2. A fish having a ‘horn’, as the saw-fish, 
sword-fish, or narwhal. 06s. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. it. xii. 23 Bright Scolopendraes arm’d 
with silver scales ; Mighty Monoceros with immeasured 
tayles. .1635 Swan Spiv. M. 11670) 329 The Monoceros or 
a fish with one horn may fitly be called the Sea-Unicorn. 
1705 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Monoceros ... Also the Saw-fish. 
*825 G. Paxton Illustr. Holy Script, (ed. 2) I. 89 The Mono- 
ceros is a native of the Indian seas. 

3. Astron. The zodiacal constellation of the Uni- 
corn, lying between Canis Major and Canis Minor. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 239/2. 1839 Penny Cyct. 
XV. 340/1. 

4. A genus of prosobranchiate gasteropoda 
(Lamarck 1S09), so called from the prominent 
spine on the outer lip ; the unicorn-shell. 

1828 J. Fleming Hist. Brit. Anitn . 342. 1851-6 Wood- 

ward Mol lu sea 113. 

Monocerous (m/nyseras), a. [f. Gr. yovo- 
Ktp-m (cf- prec.) + -ous.] Having a single horn 
or horn-like process. (In recent Diets.) 

|| Monocliasram (mpnok^-zizfin). Bot. PI. 
-ia. Also anglicized mono'chasy. [mod.L., f. 
yoyos Mono- + x^dis chasm, separation. Cf. 
Diohasium.] Eichler’s name for that form of 
cymose inflorescence in which the main axis pro- 
duces only a single branch ; a uniparous cyme. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898 tr. 
Strnslmrger s Text-hk. Bot. (1903) 436 A monochasium is 
termed a helicoid cyme or bostryx when the lateral branches 
always arise on the same side of the pseudaxis. 1900 
B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Monocluisy, a uniparous 
cyme, either pure, or resulting from the reduction of cymes. 

Hence Monoclia'sial a., of the nature of or per- 
taining to a monochasium. 

1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 1, iv. § 1, 215 The same 
form of unilateral, monochasial, or uniparous cyme. 

Monochlamydeous (mpnuklamrdbs), a. 
Bot. [f, mod.L. Monoch/amydem, f. Gr, y6vos 
Mono- + xXa/tus cl oak : see -eous.] H aving 

only one floral envelope; having a single perianth; 
belonging to the division Jl fonochlamydem. 

_ 1830 Lindi.ey.Viz/. Syst. Bot. Introd. 24 If it [se. the calyx] 
is unaccompanied by the corolla, plants are said to be Mono- 
chlamydeous, 1845 Encycl, Metrop. VII. 47/2 The Great 
Nightshade and many other monochlamydeous flowers. 
*882 G. Allen Colours of Flowers vi. ixi There would be no 
reason why flowers with petals should not appear sporadic- 
ally among monochlamydeous families. 

Motiocllloride (m^npkloo’raid, -rid). Chem. 
[Mono- 2.j A compound of one equivalent of 
chlorine with an element or radical. 

1866 Odmng A mm. Chem. 1 Analogous mono-, di-,ar.d tri- 
chlorides of me tals. *873 Foumes' Chem. (ed. n) 194 Iodine 
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unites directly with chlorine, forming a monochloride and 
a trichloride. 

Monochlorinated (mpnoldoa-rin^ted), a. 
Chem. [Mono- 2.] Having one equivalent of 
chlorine added or substituted in each molecule. 

1853 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem. VII. 289 Mono- 
chlorinated Methyl-Ether. 1873 Femmes' Cltem. (ed. n) 555 
A mono-chlorinated or monobrominated olefine. 1876 Encycl. 
Brit. V. 676/2 Monochlorinated ethylic ether. 

Mouochloro- (m/niakloAnj, . Chem. Also (esp. 
before vowel or h) mon.oeh.lor-, [See Mono- 2 
and Chloro-.] Combining form, expressing the 
presence in a compound of one equivalent of chlo- 
rine, as monochloracetic acid, monochlorhydrin , etc. 

1855 Watts tr. Gmelin's Handbk. Chem, IX. 192 Mono- 
chloracetic Acid. CIPCljO 1 . Ibid. 498 Monochlorhydrine, 
1858 Ibid. XII. 540 Monocliloracetate of Ethyl. 1857 
Miller F.lem. Client. III. 380 Monochlorhydrin. 1863 Ibid, 
(ed. 2) III. 373 Glycolic Acid.. has also been procured by 
heating monochloracetate of potash for some time [etc.]. 
1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1871) 367 Monochlor propionic 
acid. Ibid, 409 Monochlor-benzol. *873 Fownes’ Chem. 
(ed, 11) 7S9 Monochlorobenzene. 

Monochord (m^nffkfud). Forms : 5 -6 mona- 
cord(e, monocorde, 5 Sc. mony-, monicord, 
7- monochord. [a. F. monocorde (from 14th c.), 
ad. med.L. monochordos, -on, a. Gr. yovvyopoov, 
neut. of yovoyopSos adj., having a single string, f. 
yoyos Mono- + x°pH string (see Chord sL). Cf. 
Manichord.] 

1. A musical instrument composed of a sound- 
board with a single string; in the 1 ith c, used in 
singing- schools to teach the intervals of plain-song ; 
in later use, an instrument for the mathematical 
determination of musical intervals. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 21 1 As hit may' be schewed 
in the monocorde [orig. in mouachnrdo (v.r. monacordo )], 
when the wire extendede on a halo we body is distreynede 
diametrally. 1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 23 A Mono- 
chord.. is a long square peece of wood hollow within, with 
a string drawne ouer id 1642 Fuller Holy 6- Prof St. 
11. vii. 72 His mother tongue was like the dull musick of a 
monochord, which by study he turns into the harmony of 
•severall instruments. 1652 Wharton tr. Rothman's Art 
Divining 157 That the Soule of the World, .may. .be as a 
Monochord sounding out by the threefold kinds of Creatures, 
Intellectual!, Celestiall, and Corruptible, at one Blast, one 
only Life. 1694 Holder Harmony (1731) 50 These Rations 
are more certainly found upon the Measures of a Mono- 
chord. 1782 Burney Hist. Mits. (1789) 1 1 . ii. 78 The method 
Guido pursued in teaching boys to sing was by making them 
practice with the monochord, 1880 Grove Did. Blits. II. 
334 Fiona chord, .an instrument consisting of a long box of 
thin wood with a bridge fixed at each end, over which is 
stretched a wire or catgut string. x88x Broadhouse Bins. 
Acoustics 101 Thompson's monochord is a method of demon- 
strating the pitch by adding different weights to a stretched 
string. 

2. A mediaeval musical instrument with several 
strings and bridges for the production of a com- 
bination of sounds. Ohs. exc. Mist. 

c 1407 Lvdg. Resontf Setts. 5583 And Instruinentys,.Many 
moo than I kan telle -...Orgnys, cytolys, monacortlys, c 1450 
Holland How tat 758 The crovde, and the monycordis, the 

ittymis gay. 1497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scott. I. 116 

tem, to Johne Hert, for bering a pare of Monicordis of he 
Kingis fra Abirdene. 1885 A. J. Hiprins Pianoforte in En- 
cycl Bril. XIX. 65/2 We attribute the adaptation of the 
narrow regal keyboard to what was still called the mono- 
chord, but was now a complex of monochords over one re- 
sonance board, to the latter half of the 14th century. 

3. A harmonious combination of sound; hence 
Jig. harmony, agreement. Now rare. 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 7 Musyng-.bow that I 
myght make Reason & Sensualyte in oon toacorde; but 
I covvde nat bryng about that monacorde. Ibid. 2016. <-1500 
in Grose Antiq. Rep. 11809) IV. 408 Purenes in the margent 
makithe a trew monacorde. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. 
(Percy Soc.) 62 The vii. scyences in one monacorde, Echo 
upon other do full well depende. 1x1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. IV Introd., By the whiche you shal . . bryng vs into an 
vnitie and monacorde. Ibid., Hen. VII 3 There lacked a 
wrest to the harpe to set all the strynges in a monacoide 
and tune, a 1550 Image Ipocr. in. 471 in Skelton's IVks. 
(1843) II.439 For of that monocorde The scripture doth 
recorde. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 105 Their cunning mannag- 
ing of the Hand in time and tone, I have sometimes call’d 
the Horse-Rhetorique of Smithfield, which by calculation I 
have found to differ from the Fish Dialect of Billingsgate, 
in the monochord of motion. 1880 Swinburne Stud. Shahs. 
iii. (cd. 2) 2x0 We hear a sound of sacred and spiritual music 
as solemn as the central monochord of the inner main itself. 
1880 — Stud. Song gt The sense of thy golden Great harp’s 
monochord Was the joyin the soul of the singers that hailed 
thee for master and lord. 

Hence f Mouochordize v. [tr. F. inonochordisef], 
intr. to perform on the monochord; KTonocIiordist, 
a writer who treats of the monochord. Also 'fMono- 
chordical a., pertaining to the science of the mono- 
chord. MonocBordous a. (see quot. 1856). 

*653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. vii. (Rtldg.) 35 He. .would 
nod his head, monoehordizing with his fingers. 1687 Settle 
Refl. Dryden 95 To answer him in Trigonometrical, Meta- 
physical, and Monodiordical Fustian is not to the purpose. 
1834 Westm. Rev. XX. 8x The monqchordists from Euclid 
downwards. 1856 Maynk Expos. Lex., Mcncchordus, 
having only one string : monochordous. 

Monochorea : see Mono- i. 

Monochroic (m/xnokrffu-ik), a. rare , [f. Gr. 
yov6xpo-os of one colour (f. ybvos Mono- + XP°' a 
colour) + -10.] ; Having or showing only one colour. 
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1890 in Century Diet. 1899 Cagney tr. faksek’s Clin. 
Diagu. i. 1 Arterial blood is monochroic. 

Monochromatic (na^nffkromte-tik), a. [f.Gr. 
yoyos Mono- + xposyar acos Chromatic (f. xp&pa 
colour) ; Gr. has yovoxputyaras of one colour.] 

1 . Of or presenting one colour only; applied 
spec, to light of one wave-length. 

Monochromatic lamp, a lamp which produces such a light. 
2822 Brewster in Pratts. Boy. Soc. Editi. IX. 437 The 
Monochromatic Lamp being thus completed, I lost no time 
in applying it to the illumination of Microscopic objects. 
1827 Q. Jrnl. Sci. XXII. 374 Talbot on Monochromatic 
Light. 1854 De Quincey Autob. Sk. i. § 2 Wks. 1854 11 . 36 
note, Porpliyry is far from being so monochromatic as 
Gibbon’s argument would presume. 1854 Pereira s Polo r- 
tsed Light (ed. 2) 27 The component prismatic colours are 
simple or homogeneous lights. Each of these may be termed 
a monochromatic light. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crowd 
II. iii. 30 Under a monochromatic Lammas sky. 

2. Executed in monochrome. 

1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Anmsem. 52 Mr. Gilpin's mode of 
monochromatic painting and printing. 1828 Eclin. Rest. 
Sept. 75 The Monochromatic works were highly esteemed. 
1879 Rood Chromatics xviii. 3x0 In monochromatic designs 
the small interval is very frequently employed, 
b. sb.pl. = studies in monochrome. 

1893 Atheuastnn 27 May 676 2 There are examples of all 
sorts of styles . . [including] the monochromatics and subtle 
tone-studies of Mr. Whistler. 

Hence Monochroma'tically adv. Also Bffono- 
cliro-matism, the monochromatic condition ; 
j- Monocliro'matist, a painter in monochrome. 

1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint. 1 . (1848) 81 The old method 
of those they called monochromatists. c 1865 J. Wylde in 
Circ. Sci. I. 54/1 A series of. .phenomena connected with 
mono-chromatism. 1880 W. Severn in Matin. Mag. No. 
245. 376 Nothing is more puzzling to beginners than to de- 
termine between two very opposite colours as to which is 
the darkest in tone, or, to use a long word monochromatic- 
ally. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Butt. 111 . 408 For develop- 
ment, a monochroniatically lighted room is still a necessity. 

Monochrome (mpnukiffu-m), si. and a. 
Foims; 7-9 monocbxonij 8 monocrome, 9- 
monoehrome. [In sense 1, ad. med.L. mono- 
chroma, -chrSmat-, evolved from Gr. yovoxpamaroi 
adj.; in the other uses a. F. monochrome or ad. Gr. 
yovoxpwyas, -on, of one colour, a by-form of yovo- 
Xpwyaros (see Monochromatic).] A. sb. 

1 . A painting executed in different tints of one 
colour, with representation of light and shade. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iv. 35 Those wretched gravings.. 
where the Devil is but one great blot., and the rest of 
the Figures Monochroms as ridiculous. 1760 A nn. Reg. 
HI, xl 164/1 Four monocromes which stand first in the 
catalogue of pictures [from Herculaneum]. xBox Fukeu 
Led . Paint. L (1848) 350 Monochrom, or paintings of a 
single colour. 1848 Ibid. 351 note. There appears to be no 
example of the perfect monochrom {aovoxpwyarov) on the 
ancient vases. 1849 Rusicin Sev. Lamps iv. 8 41. 132 The 
Elgin frieze is a monochrom in a state of transition to sculp- 
ture. x86x Thoknbury Turner I. 105 His earliest works 
being mere monochromes in sepia. x866 Brande & Cox 
Did. Sci. s.v., A drawing in chiaro-scuro is a monochrome, 
whether in black and white or in any colour and white. . .The 
skiagiam or silhouette is not a monochrome, though exe- 
cuted in a single colour. 

2. Representation in one colour ; esp. in phr. (to 
paint, etc.) in monochrome. Hence occas., the 
state of being in one colour ; a tract of one colour. 

1851 Illustr. Lond. News 31 May 493/x Messrs. Hull- 
mandel, who produce effects in monochrome. 1858 Birch 
Attc, Pottciy I. 259 A great improvement. .was the use of 
incised lines cut through the colour to relieve the mono- 
chrome. x86x J. Bell Colour on Statues in Jrul. Soc. A rts 
IX. 424/x The wonderful groups of the Medici monuments, 
have come down to us in their native monochrome, un- 
touched by change of tint. 1874 Fergusson in Coniemp. 
Rev. Oct. 759 No architect ever proposed to line the whole 
..with one cold, monotonous monochrome of gray. 1876 
T. Hardy Etkelberra 11 . 47 Here grassed hills rose like 
knuckles gloved in dark olive, and little plantations between 
them formed a still deeper and sadder monochrome. 190* 
Eihycl. Brit. XXXI. 685/1 If a coloured object were illu- 
minated solely by a paraffin light, a print from the negative 
would give a fair representation of the object in mono- 
chrome. 

B. adj. Having only one colour; executed in 
one colour. 

1849 Rusk in Sev. Lamps iv. § 41. 133, I have an intense 
]ove for these monochrom figures. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. 
Muller's Anc, Art § 74 Outline drawing and monochrome 
painting. x86x Thornbury Turner II. 89 Some almost 
monochrome but powerful water-colour Swiss scenes. 1902 
Encycl. Brie. XXXI. 685/1 This light-filter, , will render all 
coloured objects in correct monochrome luminosity. 

Hence Mouochxo mic, Moixocliro-mical ad/s. 
= Monochrome a. Mo'uochro'ixiist, a painter in 
monochrome ; also (quot. 1861 1 ), one who advo- 
cates the use of monochrome. Monoclmrmous 
a. = Monochrome a. Momoclirouny, the art of 
painting in monochrome. 

1839 Civil Eng. Sf Arch. Tml. II. 368/1 These kinds of 
sculpture . , were held in greater estimation than ‘’mono- 
chromic sculpture. 1854 lilnckw. Mag. LX XV 1 . 556 These 
gentlemen., wear a nxonochromic or one-coloured suit, *901 
in N. SfQ. 9th Ser, VIII. 503/2 These bacitti. .are sometimes 
nxonochromic.. others show a number of fantastic designs. 
1890 Century Diet . , *Monochromicai. 1662 Evelyn CnaJ- 
cogr. v. 127 Heredices the Corinthian, and Thelopharies the 
Sxcyonian, who were both of them but *Afonochromists. 
x86x J. Bell Colour ou Statues in Jrnl. Soc. A rts IX. 424/x 
Is the addition of coloring to statues to be looked upon as an 
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advance in art, ora retrogression? The polychromists will, of j 
course, hold it to be the fovmer, while the monochromist in 
sculpture will represent that [etc.]. i 36 i Thoknuury Turner 
I. 99 Girtlti was at tirst little more than a monochromist. 
12x878 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. (1879) I. 180 The churches 
. .of one unvariedstone colour . . have been made over periodi- 
cally to the tender mercies of the monochromist. 1856 Mayne 
Expos, Lex., Monockrotnns . .*monochromous. 1880 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 26 Feb. 5/8 The general monochromous dingi- 
ness of the disestablished hotel. 1835 Hyde Clarke j D iet., 

* Monochromy, . .painting in one colour.. 1879 Rood Chro- 
matics xviii. 310 We return now to a brief consideration of 
monochromy, or decoration in a single colour. 

Monochrome (mpnt>krf) nik), a. rare- 0 . 
[Formed as next + -10. ] (See quots. ; but the word 
cannot with etymological propriety be used in the 
sense assigned.) 

1840 Smart, Mono chronic, existing at one and the same 
geological period. 188a Ogilvie, Monochronic , in geol. 
applied to organic remains which seem to have. been de- 
posited at the same period. [Similarly in later Diets. ] 

Monochrono US (m/nf kitfnas), a.' Pros. [f. 
Or. fiuvijxpov-oi (f. jsovo 5 Mono- + XP° V0S time) + 
-ous.] Consisting of one * time ' or mora ; mono- 
semic. 1890 in Century Diet. 

Monockroons (m/n£’kr<?|as),a. [f. Gr./iowi- 
Xpo-or(see Monochkoic) -t- -003.] =■ Monochroic. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monochrofis , . . monochroous. 
1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Monoeiliated : see Mono- i. 

Monocle (mf>-n/k’i). [a. F. monoett (in OF. 
as adj. = one-eyed), ad. L. monoatlus ; see Mono- 
culous.] 

1. A single eye-glass. 

1838 Sjmmqnds Did, Trade, Monocle (French), a reading- 
glass for one eye. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 46 ‘ He 
has. .a glass in his eye’. * A binocle or a monocle ? 1 1889 
D. C. Murray Dang. Catspaw xiv. (1890) 247. A great mo- 
nocle which the old gentleman used for the critical examina- 
tion of his work lay near at hand. 1894 Idler Sept, 175 The 
young man screwed a monocle into his right eye. 

2 . = Monocule {Cent. Did. 1890). 
Monoeleid(e (mp-ncfklaid). [f. Gr. ptSvo-s 

Mono- + tfAetS-, kA«s key.] A cabinet locked by a 
single key. 

c 1840 (title) Description of the Monocleid Writing-cabinets 
..invented by Thomas Sopwith, 1885 Newcastle Citron. 
25 May, Superior Oak Monocleide. 

Monoclinal (mpnoklaimal), a. and sb. Geo l. 
[f. Gr. povo-s Mono- + ekiv-eiv to bend + -al. Cf. 
anti-, iso-, synclinal!] a. adj. Applied to strata 
that dip or slope in one and the same direction, 
b. sb. « Monocline. 

1838 H. D. Rogers Geol, Pennsylv. I. 10 The ridges., 
are of three orders... In geological language they are of 
anticlinal, synclinal, and monoclinal structure. Ibid. 18 
Monoclinal valleys. 187$ Page A du. Text-bk. Geol . iv. 83 
The strata of a district, though lying at different angles, 
may all slope in the same way, and in such a case they are 
said to be monoclinal or dipping in one main direction. 1877 
Lr Contr Blem. Geol. (1879) 178 Such a bend is called a 
monoclinal fold or axis. 1886 T. M. Reads Orig. Mount. 
Ranges xx. 250 The Water- Pocket flexure, one of the 
grandest monoclinals of the west. 

Hence Monoclimally adv. 

1838 H. D. Rogers Geol. Pennsylv. 1, 10 Dipping only in 
one direction, or monoclinally. 

Mono clinate [mpao kbi -n/t) , a. Cryst. [F ormed 
as Monoclin-al + -ate 2 .] = Monoclinio. 

1847 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Monocline (mpTi^klsin). Geol. [Formed as 
Monoolin-al; cf, anti-, iso-, syncline,] A mono- 
clinal fold. 

*879 Geikie in Encycl. Brit, X. 300/1 The strata are thus 
bent up and continue on the other side of the tilt at a higher 
level. Such bends are called monoclines or monoclinal 
folds, because they present only one fold, or one half of a 
fold, instead of the two which we see in an arch or trough. 
j8g8 Milne Seismol. iii, 33 The bases of monoclines are 
tracts where faults are frequent, 

Monoclinian (mpnoklrnian), a. Bot, [Formed 
as MoNtiOIAN-OU8 + -IAN.] a Monoclinous. 
xgoo B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot, Terms, 

Monoclinic t s mptwkli’nik), a. Cryst, [Formed 
as Monoclin-al + -io. Cf. F. tnonoclinique.] 
Having three unequal axes, two of which intersect 
each other at right angles and the third or prin- 
cipal axis intersects one at right angles and the 
other obliquely. 

1869 Phillips V rsiev. x. 275 The fifth, or oblique, or mono- 
clinic system, has one of its axes perpendicular to the other 
two. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chcm. xix. (1874) 2x5 Yielding the 
salt, (N HiloHPOq which crystallizes in the numoclinic sys- 
tem. 1S79 Geikik m Encycl. Brit. X, 227/2 The Monoclinic 
or Orthoclase felspars. 

So Monoolinohe'dval, Monoolinohe'drto, Mo- 
noolinome trio adjs. [see Hedkal, Clinohedrio 
s.v. Clino- 2 , Metric a.lj (in the same sense). 

x888 Team. Brit, Petrogr. 440 *Monoclinohedral. 1834 
Pereira's Polarized Light (ed. 3) 329 The *monoklinohe- 
driesystem. 186 a J. B. J OR dan Const. Models Crystaltogr. 
20 Fifth System, The Monoclinohedric. 1838 Thudichum 
Urine 123 Creatinine crystallizes in the *monoclinometric 
system. 

Monoclinous (m^nokbi’nas), a. [f. F. mono- 
cline (1799), or inod.JL. monoclmus, {. Gr. fiuvo-s 
Mono- + nXivt] bed, couch: see -ous.] 
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1. Bot. Having both stamens and pistils in the 
same flower, hermaphrodite. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 466 Those vegetables 
where the male and female organs occur on the same plant 
are called Monoclinous ; and the others Diclinous. _ 1849 
Balfour Man. Bot. § 648 The flower is hermaphrodite, or 
monoclinous. x888 Vines in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 131/2 
Series 2, Polypetalx : usually monoclinous. 

2 . Geol, = Monoclinal a. 

1882 in Ogtlvie ; and in later Diets. 

Mo noeoelian, - coelic, - coloured : seeMoNO 1 . 
MonOCO lOUS, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. ftovotcaiX-os 
(f. ftuvo-s Mono- > nwXov limbi + - ous.] (See quot.) 

1798 Ferriar Illustr, Sterne , Varieties of Man 200 The 
people were monoecious, that is, having only one leg, or 
sciapodous, having feet so large as to shelter the whole 
body, in a supine posture. 

Mono-compound: see Mono- 2. 
Monocondylar, etc. : see Mono- r. 
Monoeorde, obs. form of Monochord. 
Monocormic: see Mono- i. 

Monocot, Monocotyl, shortened forms of 

Monocotyledon. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 1. (1879) ,854 Types.. of the 
monocotyls on the one hand, and of the Dicotyls on the cither. 
1890 A thenxum 22 Nov. 702/1 Angiosperms are divided 
[by Dr. D, H. Campbell] into two 1 sub-classes \ thus placing 
the monocots and dicots on a lower level than the cycads. 

Monoco tyle, ct. Bot. rare— 0 . [See prec. and 
cf. MONOCJOTYLOU8 2.] = Monocotyledonous. 

1828-32 in Webster ; and in some later Diets. 

Monocotyledon. (mpmokptiirdjfa). Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. monocotyledon , f. Gr. povo-s Mono- + kotv- 
XrjSutv cup-shaped cavity : see Cotyledon. 

The term Monocotyledones was employed by Ray, but its 
practical introduction into botanical classification dates from 
Jussieu 1779.] 

A flowering plant having one cotyledon or seed- 
leaf in the embryo. The Monocotyledons (in Bot. 
Lat. Monocotyledones), or Endogens, constitute one 
of the two great classes of flowering plants. 

[1703 Ray Methodus Plant. 2 Monocotyledones, qute nec 
folia seminalia bina efferunt, nec lobos.binos condunt.] 
1727 Bailey (vol. HO, Monocotyledon, which springs from 
the Seed with a single Leaf at first, as Corn, Tulips, Onions, 
&c. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Ghent. II. 261 It is chiefly from, 
the seeds of the monocotyledons, .that the greater part of the 
feuulaj are extracted. 1837 Henfrey Elem, Bot. § 750 The 
stems of Monocotyledons are very generally herbaceous. 

MOD.OCOtyledOB.OU3 (mp.-nokptilfdonas), a. 
Bot. [f. prec. + -ous. j Having a single cotyledon ; 
belonging to the class of Monocotyledons. 

1770 C. Milne Bot. Diet. s.v. Cotyledones, some seeds, 
however, have only one seminal leaf ; in which case, the 
plants, by botanists, are termed Monocotyledonous. 1783 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xiii. (1794) 131 note. 1843 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. xi. 11873) 244 Stately trees, .loaded by para- 
sitical monocotyledonous plants. 1831 Richardson Geol. 
vii. (1855) 164 The monocotyledonous, or endogenous classes, 
b. Of t r belonging to a monocotyledon. 

1849 Balfour Man, Bot. § 91 Endogenous or Monoeo- 
tylectonous Stem. _ 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol , ix. 185 
The parallel venation of a monocotyledonous leaf. 

M0B0C0fcyl0U3 (mpnMqnibs), a. [in sense 1 
f. mod.L. monocotyl-us, f. Gr. fiono-s Mono- + 
kotvX-t] cup, cavity : see -ous. Cf. F. monocotyle.] 

1 . Zool. Having one vent or mouth (see quot.). 
1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monocotylus, applied by Blain- 

ville to a Family (Monoeotyla) of the Entozoa myzocephala, 
comprehending those of which the body has but one vent : 
monocotylous. 

2 . Bot. Used for Monocotyledonous. 

_ X905 Balfour Goebel's Organogr. Plants II. 327 The seed- 
lings have the ordinary leaf-form of monocotylous plants. 

Monocracy (m^’krasi). [ad. assumed Gr. 
type ^povottparia : see next and -cracy.] Govern- 
ment by a single person, autocracy, 

1631 Biggs New Disp. r 34 The Monocracy and single- 
sol’d intemperature of the Liven 1734 A. Murphy Gray’s 
Inn Jrnl, No. 9s Monocracy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. 
*839 Syd. Smith Ballot _ (ed. 2) 29 A scene of wholesale 
bacchanalian fraud, ..which would disgust any man with a 
free government, and make him sigh for the monocracy of 
Constantinople, X893 Goi.dw. Smith United States xfio 
Jefferson’s jeremiads over the encroachments and corrup- 
tions of monocracy under the first two Presidents. 

Monocrat (mp'nffkraet), [ad. Gr. povotepar-ijs 
ruling alone, f. puvo-s Mono- + npar-eiv to rule : 
see or at,] a. One who rules alone ; an autocrat. 
(In Diets.) 1). A partisan of monocracy or mo- 
narchy; a political nickname given circa 1790 by 
Jefferson to members of the Federalist party, be- 
cause they sided with England as against France. 

11792 Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 494 The doctrines of the 
Mcmocrats. 1753 Ibid* IV. 9 The war between France 
and England has brought forward the Republicans and 
Monocrats in every State. 1883 J. T, Mouse jr. Jefferson 
xv. (1885) 251 Here was an act, done by the great Republican 
doctrinaire-president,, .monarchical, beyond what any ‘ino- 
nocrat ’ had ever dared to dream of. 

a/ipos. 179. Jefferson in W, Irving Washington (1863) 
V. 148 (Funk) Even the monocrat papers are obliged to 
publish the most furious philippics against England. 
Hence Mouocra’tio a., relating to monocracy. 
1890 Lowell Milton's Areop. Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) tot 
His experience of Cromwell apparently having made any 
monocratic devices distasteful to him. 

Monocrotic, -crotous : see Mono- i. 


Monocular (m^np*ki^!ai), a. Also (in sense 2) 
mono-ocular, [f. late L . inonocul-us (see Monq- 
culus) +-ar. Cf. F. monoculaire .] 

1 . Having only one eye, or tiie use of only one 
eye. Now rare. 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 86 Who going to cut downe 
an ancient white Hauthorne-Tree. .had some of the prickles 
flew into his eye, and made him Monocular. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 82, 1 could never find any Animal that was 
monocular. 1636 E. Lhwyd in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 464 
He had.. catch ’d Monocular Trouts. 1767 Barrington 
ibid. LVIl. 207 Monocular fish, which are said by Giraldus 
Cambrensis to be found in the lakes of Snowden. 1886 
R. F. Burton Arab. Nts, (abr. ed.) I. 90 Had we escaped 
the mortification of those monocular Kalandars. 1887 Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 7 May 995 A small monocular foetus, 
b. quasi-ri. A one-eyed person. 
x886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. (.abr. ed.) I. 82 [She] re- 
turned with three monoculars. 

2 . Of or pertaining to one eye only; adapted to 
one eye. 

1838 Edin. Rev. CVIII. 439 Monocular vision, or vision 
with a single eye. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 87 
These varieties of ophthalmia . . are rarely mono-ocular. 
1878 Carpenter in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 274/1 By the inser- 
tion of a suitably constructed binocular eye-piece into the 
body of any ordinary monocular microscope. 1891 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Monocular bandage , a bandage applied to one eye 
only. 1902 i<)th Cent. Apr. 603 It is still more rare for it [w. 
colour-blindness] to be monocular. 

fig. 1890 J. Martineau Seat Author. Relig. 163 Such a 
monocular phenomenon is the orthodoxy of the Church. 
Hence Momocula’xity, monocular condition. 
Mono'cttlarly adv. , with the use of one eye only. 

1837 Nat. Mag. II. 276 Thieving may not unnaturally be 
assigned to a mental strabismus or monocularity. 1881 
Carpenter Microsc. § 36 (ed. 6) 39 No one who has only 
thus worked monocularly can appreciate the guidance deriv- 
able from binocular vision. 

t Mono’cnlate, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. late L. 
monocul-us (see Monoculus) + -ate 2 , alter L. 
oculatus Oculate a.] One-eyed. 

x6i8T. Adams Spir. Eye-satveNlVs.. (1629)664 Philosophy 
(vnbaptized with grace) is said to be monuculate, to haue 
but one eye, and that is of naturall Reason. 

Monocule (mp-nnkU/l). rare. [a. F. monocule, 
or ad. L. monocul-us Monoculus.] A creature 
with only one eye (e. g. the Cyclops). Also, a 
member of the Linnaean genus Monoculus. 

177X J. R. Forster Catal. Anim. N. Am er. 33 Monocule, 
King’s Crab, Monoculus Polyphemus. 1829 Btackw, Mag. 
XXVI. 285 Little moving things, no bigger than mites, 
were bustling about, and now and then I could perceive one 
or two of these diminutive monocules venturing [etc.]. 1832 
Ibid. XXXII. 667 The orifice in the forehead of the Mono- 
cule abhorr’d. 

MoBOCUlist (m$ip-ki#list). rare. [f. late L. 
monocul-us (see Monoculus) + -ist. Cf. F. mono- 
culist e.\ A monoculous person. 

x6aa Missf.lden Free Trade wt, Some Monoculists, by 
the sharpnesse of the sence drawne to one Eie, see better 
with that, then both. 1659 ‘Hodg Turhlrvil ’ Walk 
knaves, walk in Morgan Phoenix Brit. (1732) I. 262 Our 
Learned Monoculist and Noble Commander, Col. Hewson. 
1866 North Brit. Mail 26 Sept., O’Baldwin had the valu- 
able assistance of a .. not over-refined monoculist, and 
another equally objectionable member of pugilistic society. 

MOBOCUlite (mf>ii£>’kn?l3it). rare. [Formed 
as prec. + -itk 1 .] 

+ 1. ? - Monoculist. Obs. 

17x8 Entertainer No. 14. 95 Are there no Deputies of oak 
or Monoculites? 

2 . ‘A fossil animal that appears to have but one 
eye’ {Cent. Did. 1890). 

Monoculous (m^np-kulbs), a. [f. L. mono- 
cul-us (see next) + -ous,] One-eyed. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Monocular, Monosculons [sic], 
that hath but one eye, one ey’d. at 661 Fuller Worthies, 
Carnarvonsh, (1662) iv. 30 He telleth us also of Monoculous 
Fishes. x66i Glanvill Van. Dogm. 129 We judge truth to 
be circumscrib’d by the confines of our belief,, .and. .repute 
all the rest of the world Monoculous. 178 iGent. Mag. LV. 
1. 267 note, But Polypheme surely was monoculous. 1861 
F, Hall in Jrnl. Asiatic Soc. Bengal XXX. 206 note, 
Every one-eyed man, in these parts, [is now known] as 
Hollcar, from the monoculous Maratha chieftain of that 
name. 1887 O. W. Holmes in Atlantic Monthly L1X. 638 
Dr Knox was the monoculous Waterloo surgeon, with whom 
I remember breakfasting. 

fig, 1845 Napier Conq. S chide u. ii. 283 Outram’s 
monoculous diplomacy. 

II Monoculus (m/Inp'kii/lps). [late L., irreg. 
f. Gr. pbv-os Mon(o)- + L. oculus eye.] 

1 . A one-eyed being. 

c 1440 A Iphabet of Talcs 389 When he had burgh raklesnes 
loste aney>f his een and was made monoculus. 1397 Bacon 
Cottiers Gd, <Y Euill Ess. (Arb.) 132 As to a monoculos [«V] 
it is more to loose one eye, then to a man that hath two eyes. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. ed. 2) 20 The Arimaspi (who 
from winching when they shout are said to be Monoculi), 
1709 Tatler No. 36 IP5. Ibid. No. 56 f x. [Used as a proper 
name.] 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2), Monoculus , 
is used for a Person having but one Eye, 18x9 Pantologia , 
Monoculus , . .Monopia. A very uncommon species of mon- 
strosity, in which there is but one eye, and that mostly 
above the root of the nose. 

2 . A Linnaean genus of ‘ insects ’ or minute crus- 
taceans; a .member of this genus. 

*75 * J- Hill Hist. Anim. 22, 23. X774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. VII. 288 The Monoculus or Arborescent Water-Flea. 
1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XII. 240/2 The quadneornis, or 
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four-horned monoculus, a very small species about half a 
line in length. 1848 E. Forbes Naked-eyed Medusa 60 So 
wrote Ocho Frederic Muller — filled, by his studies of minute 
life, with a deep spirit of reverence and admiration of his 
monoculi. 1880 Huxley Crayfish v. 279 The water-fleas or 
the monoculi of the ponds. 

3 . a. A bandage tor one eye. 

1849 in Craig. 187s in Knight Did. Meek . 
to. A single eye-glass (Syd. Soc. Lex . 1891). 
Monocycle (mpTuJsaik’l). [f. Gr. /wiro-s Mono- 
4- kvkaos wheel, Cycle. Cf. Gr. povo/evakos with 
one circle.] A velocipede having only one wheel. 

‘ In one form the rider is seated inside the wheel * (Web- 
ster Suppl. 1902). 

1869 The Velocipede (N.Y.) Apr. 79 A New York mechanic 
has devised a monocycls or single machine. 1869 Sci. 
A mer. 22 May 330 The machine is evidently a monocycle. 
1902 Speaker rs Feb. 564/1 Monocycles progressing at eighty 
miles an hour. 

M onocyclic (m^npsi'klik, -saidclik), a. 
[Formed as prec. -1- -IC.] Having a single circle 
or cycle. 

1 . Zool. a. Of or pertaining to the Monocyclica , 
a subclass of crinoid Echinoderms having only a 
single circlet of basal plates, b. Of or pertaining 
to the Monocyclia, a division of Holothurians 
having the tentacles in a single circle or series. 

i 832 F. H. Carpenter in Q. jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXII. 
377 The monocyclic Comatulx. *883 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Anim. Life 545 When they [rc._ underbasals] are pre- 
sent the base of the apical system is said to be dicyclic, 
when absent monocyclic. 1900 Lankester's Treat. Zool. 
III. in Monocyclic and dicyclic genera should not be 
placed in the same line of descent. 

2 . Bot. a. Having the members of a floral 
series disposed in a single whorl, to. Annual 
(B. D. Jackson Gloss, Bot. Terms 1900). 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Monocyclic, having the members of 
a series all in one whorl. 

3 . Electr. ‘ Designating a certain system or ar- 
rangement of armature windings and transmission 
lines for the utilization of currents in a combined 
lighting and power service’ (Webster Suppl. 1902). 

Mo nocy clous (mpndsi'klas), a. Conch., rare— 0 . 
[f. mod.L. monocycl-us (formed as Monocycle) + 
-ous.] (See quot.) 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monocyclus, applied to the 
Seal aria monocycla, because its last turn is circumscribed 
at the base by a transversal filament : monocyclous. 

Monocyst (mp-n&ist). Path, [f. Mono- + 
Cyst.] A tumour consisting of a single cyst. 

1869 T. G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 2) 5S3 The monocyst 
..develops the power of cysto-genesis and becomes poly- 
cystic. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. mo The hydatid 
bladder, .consists of a single simple sac or mono-cyst. 

Monocysted (m/vn&isted), a. [Formed as 
prec. + -ed -.] -« next 

1885 T. Gill in Smithsonian Rep. (1886) 1. 765 The 
monocysted Gregorines [read Gregarines]. 

Monocystic (mftnosrstik), a. [Formed as 
prec. + -10. | Having or consisting of a single cyst. 

1872 T. G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 31 652 Unilocular or 
monocystic tumors rarely attain a great size as such. 1885 
E. R. Lankester in Encyct. Brit. XIX. 853/2 The sporu- 
lation. .of the various monocystic Gregarinides. 

Hence Monocystically adv. 

1872 Peaslee Ovar. Tumors 31 The distinction .. of the 
monocystically inclined and the polycystic, .cystoma. 

Monocystid (m/irwsrstid). Zool. [ad. mod. 
"L.Monocystid-ea (neut. pi.), f. Gr. povo-s Mono- 
+ kvot-is bladder, Cyst : see -ID.] A member of 
the order Monocystidea of Gregarines, having the 
body simple, i. e. not segmented. 

1882 E. R. Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXII. 58 
The Monocystid Adelia ovata. 1888 Rolleston & Jack- 
son A itim. Life 859 The Monocystids of the Earthworm. 
So Monocysti dean a. and sh. (in recent Diets.), 
llonocyttarian (m/>iwsue»rian), a. and sb. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Monocyttaria neut. pi. (f. Gr. 
pbvo-s Mono- 4 - Kvrrap-os cell) + -AN.] a. adj. 
Belonging to the group Monocyttaria of Radio- 
larians, which have a single central capsule j uni- 
capsular. to. sb. A member of this group. 

1890 in Century Did. 

Monodactyl, -yle (m^npdae-ktil), a. Zool. 
[ad. Gr. povobdicrvL-os one-fingered, f. pbvo-s 
Mono- + 6 oktvR-os finger. Cf. F. monodadyle . ] 
= MONODACTYLOUS. 

1819 G. Samouelle Entamol. Compend. 177 Monodactyle 
claws. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entamol. III. xxviii. 48 The foot 
or Tarsus [of the Dipterd], is almost universally mono- 
dactyle. 1852 Dana Crust, it. 1036 A monodactyle hand. 

1870 Flower Osteal. Mamm. xix. (1876) 319 The mono- 


dactyle foot of the Horse. 

Monodactylic, a. Pros. rare— 0 . [f.MoNo- 
+ Dactylic.] Containing but oue dactyl. 

1890 in Century Did. 

Monodactylous (mpnpdarktilas), a. Zool. 
[f. Monodactyl -t- -ous.] Having only one finger, 
toe. or daw. In Crustacea = Subchelate. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1841 Penny Cycl. 421/1 The last 
three pairs [of feet] are monodactylous. 1856-8 W. Clark 
Van der Hoeveit's Zool. I. 671 Hippoidea. —First pair of 
feet monodactylous or subchelate. 1881 Nature 29 Sept. 
527/2 A link, .between our modern monodactylous horse 
and its three-toed ancestor. 


Monodactyly. [f. Monodactyl + -y.] The 
condition of being monodactyl. 

1897 A mer. Naturalist Feb. 161 The monodactyly, ob- 
served in the pig by Aristotle. 

Monodelph (mfrnJdelf). Zool. [ad. F. Mono- 
delphe v De Blainville), f. mod.L, Monodelph-ia, f. 
Gr. povo-s Mono- + Sektpus womb.] A mammal be- 
longing to the subclass Monodelphia of mammals, 
characterized by a single uterus and vagina, and 
comprising all mammals except the monotremes 
and marsupials. 

1842 Brands Did. Sci. etc., Monodelphs. ., a name given 
by De Blainville to the first sub-class in his binary division 
of Mammalia. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinard's Ant hr op. 22 
The Monodelphs include (1) The Cetacea and Amphibia. 

(2) The Pachydermata [etc.]. 

So Xslonode Tphian, a. adj. of, belonging to, or cha- 
racteristic of the Monodelphia ; to. sb. a member of 
this subclass; Mon.odeTph.ic, MonodeTphous adjs. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monodelphus, . , monodelphous. 
1869 Huxley Introd. Classif. Anim. 90 In this manner 
..the Monodelphian foetus is supplied with nourishment. 
Ibid. 98 The type of a distinct order of deciduate_Mono- 
delphous Mammalia. 1870 Flower Osteol. Mamm. i. 1x876) 

3 The remaining Monodelphian Mammals are 1. Primates. 
x88x Mivart Cat 469 The Cat, as a monodelphous mammal, 
of course shares the characters which distinguish that sub- 
class from both the others. 1882 Ogilvie, Monodelph , 
Monodelphian, sb. a mammal belonging to the sub-class 
Monodelphia. Ibid., Monodelpkic. 

Monodelph, etc., erron. ff. Monadelph, etc. 
Monodermic : see Mono- i. 

|J Mono'dia. Mus. [It. or L. : see Monody.] 
(See quot.) 

1880 Rockstro in Grove Did. Mus. II. 354/1 Monodia. 

A term applied, by modern critics, to music written in what 
is sometimes called the Homophonic Style : that is to say, 
music, in which the Melody is confined to a single part,, in- 
stead of being equally distributed between all the Voices 
employed, as in the Polyphonic Schools. 

Monodiatoolism, -diametral : see Mono- i. 
Monadic (mpnp’dik), a. [ad. Gr. povai 5 m- 6 s j 
f. povqiS- 6 s : see Monody and -ic.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of monody. In Music, characterized 
by the predominance of one part or melody, to 
which the other parts merely furnish harmonies. 

x8x8 Busby Grant. Mus. 99 note, The first of these styles 
of melody they term monodic, the second polyodic. 1879 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 746/1 Homophone . . is sometimes 
applied to music written in what was formerly called the 
Monodic style. 1883 Rockstro ibid. III. 278/2 The Mo- 
nodic School of Florence. 1896 J. A. F. Maitland in Diet. 
Nat. Biog. XLVII. 42/2 The new art of monodic writing, as 
opposed to the elaborate involutions of the madrigalian 
period. 1900 H. W. Smyth Greek Me lie Poets p_. xxi, Mono- 
dic melic, or that which is sung by a single voice, is repre- 
sented in the earliest stage of Greek song by the nome. 

So Mouo'dical a. ; Mono ‘dically adv. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Monodical. 1890 Century Diet., 
Monodically. 

Monodiehlamydeous, etc. : see Mono- i. 
Monodist (m/rndklist). [f. Monod(y + -ist.] 

1 . One who writes or sings a monody. 

1751 Richardson Corr. (1804) III. 183 Think you, Madam, 
that a certain monodist did not imagine himself possessed 
by this purer flame. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 13 Aug. I. 
1106 The monodist [sc. Huddesford, who wrote a ‘ Monody 
on the Death of Dick, an Academical Cat ’J connects him. 
with cats of great renown in the annals of witchcraft. 

2 . One who composes in the monodic style; 
opposed to contrapuntist (Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Monodistieh. : see Mono- i- 
Mo’nodize, nonce-wd. [f. Monod(y + -izk.] 
trans. To make the subject of a monody. 

X796 Coleridge Let. Aug. in Blog. Lit. (1847) II. 370, I 
was at Matlock, the place monodized by Bowles. 

il Monodon (m/rn&lpn). Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
povoSov t-, pavbSovs, f. pov-os Mon (o) - + oSovt-, oSovs 
tooth.] A genus of delphinoid cetaceans, con- 
taining only the narwhal (M. monoceros ) ; also, a 
member of this genus. 

1752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 314 Monodon, the Unicorn-fish, 
or Nar-wal. 1753 Chambers Cycl. St/pp. £-1865 Letheby 
in Wylde's Circ. Sci. I. 103/2 Even the Monodons or nar- 
whales may be made to yield train-oil. 

Monodont (mjrn<?d/?nt), a. rare— 0 . [Formed as 
prec.j Having only one tooth. Also Monodo'ntal 
a., of the nature of an ‘ only tooth’ ; also, pertain- 
ing to the genus Monodon. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv'u. (1856) 340 The horn, 
that monodontal process which gives them their name of 
sea-unicorn. 1891 Syd. Sac. Lex., Monodont. 

Monodrama (m/rnodrama, mpnodra'ma). Also 
9 monodram(e. [f. Mono- + Dbama,] A dra- 
matic piece for a single performer. 

X793 Southey Let. to G. C. Bedford 26 Oct. in Life (1849) 
I. 185 Monodramas, comodramas, tragodramas, all sorts of 
dramas. 1803 in Spirit Publ. Jrnls. (1804) VII, 170 He 
[an actor] is assisting to get up the Monodram, in which he 
takes a principal part. 1823 Editt. Rest. XXXVIII. 183 
The first attempt at dramatic writing would naturally be in 
the form of a monodrame. 1829 Examiner 275/2 The puns 
and drollery of Mathews in his new mono-drama At Home. 
1849 Eclectic Rev. XXVI. 211 The entire sum of his 
[Browning’s] poetry may be said to be dramatic, though 
much of it.. simple monodrama. 1904 Athenaeum 18 June 
776/1 Tennyson intended ‘ Maud ’ to be a pure monodrama, 
yet it was taken for a portrait of himself. 


fig. 1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 41 Friendship is with 
them a mono-drama, in which they play the principal and 
sole part. 

Hence Momodramatic a., pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of a monodrama; Hfiouodra'matist, 
one who writes a monodrama. 

1803 in Spirit Publ. frills. (1805) VIII. 178 Hint to a 
Mono-dramatist, how to avoid damnation. 1825 Blackw. 
Mag. XVII. 731 These great performers, .have retired into 
a dignified and limited range of mono-dramatic parts. 1897 
Tennyson Mem. Ld. Tennyson I. 402 ‘Maud ’and other 
monodramatic poems. 

Monodromic (m^nodr^-mik), a. Math. [f. 
Gr. povo-s Mono- + Spop-os course -!- -ic, after F. 
monodrome (Cauchy).] Of a function : Having a 
single value for one value of the variable. 

1890 in Century Did. 1893 Forsyth Theory of Func- 
tions 15 note. 

Monody (mpn#di). [ad. L. monodia , mono- 
dium, a. Gr. povaidia solo, lament, f. po\ q; 5 - 6 s sing- 
ing alone, f. p 6 v-os Mono- + oiS- contracted form of 
doi 5 - ablaut-var. of dtiS-uv to sing : cf. cuorj Ode. 
Cf. F. monodie , It. monodia .] 

1 . In Greek literature : a. A lyric ode sung by a 
single voice ; an ode sung by one of the actors in 
a tragedy (as distinct from the chorus) ; hence, a 
mournful song or dirge. 

[1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xxiv. (Arb.) 63 Such 
funerall songs were called Epicedia if they were song by 
many, and Aionodia if they were vttered by one alone.] 
1623 Cockeram, Monodies, mournefull songs. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Monodie , a lamentable or funeral song, where one 
sings alone. 1752 Johnson II ambler IS o. 256 r 7 Tragedy was 
a monody or solitary song in honour of Bacchus, improved 
afterwards into a dialogue. 1760 Fawkes tr. Sappho Introd., 
She wrote nine Books of Odes, besides Elegies, Epigrams, 
Iambics, Monodies and other Pieces. 1896 Haigh Greek 
Drama ^63 The monodies form one of the most salient 
features in the tragedy of Euripides. 1900 H. W. Smyth 
Greek Melic Poets p. xxi, The chief representatives of the 
monody are the Aiolians and the Ionic Anakreon. 
b. A funeral oration. [So in late Gr.] 

1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xviii, II. 110 note. The monody 
pronounced on the death of Constantine, might have been 
very instructive; but prudence and false taste engaged the 
orator to involve himself in vague declamation. 

2 . A poem in which, a mourner bewails some 
one’s death. 

1637 Milton Lycidas Argt., In this Monody the Author 
bewails a learned Friend, unfortunately drown’d. 1691 
Wood A th. Oxon. I. 590 Soon after was a tomb erected., 
whereon was insculp'd a Monodie made by Dr. Laur. 
Humphrey. 1790 Coleridge (title) Monody on the Death 
of Chatterton. 1809 Byron Bards 4- Rev. 747 Let monodies 
on Fox regale your crew. 1866 M. Arnold (title) Thyrsis. A 
Monody, to commemorate the author’s friend, Arthur Hugh 
Clough. 

3 . Mus. The homophonic style of composition 
(see Monodia). Also, a composition in this style. 

1887 Daily News 3 May 6/1 Songs for a single voice 
were not known in art music until Vincenzo Galilei.. com- 
posed solos with instrumental accompaniments. On the 
invention of these ‘monodies’, as they were called, the 
three above-named [Italian] masters, .founded their drama- 
tic attempts. 1890 in Century Did. 

4 . ‘Monotonous sound; monotonousness of 
sound’ ( Cent. Diet.). 

a 1849 Poe Bells iv, Hear the tolling of the bells— Iron 
bells ! What a world of solemn thought their monody 
compels ! 1885 Miss Murfree Prophet Gt. Smoky Mts. 
i. 30 The vague, sighiug voice of the woods rose and fell 
with a melancholy monody. 

Monodynamic (mpmtidoinse-mik, -din-), a. 
rare. [f. Gr. povo-s Mono- + Svvap-is power + -10.] 

1 . Having only one power or talent, nonce-use. 
1823 De Quincey Herder Wks. 1862 XII. 128 Monody- 
namic men, men of a single talent. 

2. Chem. = Monovalent. 

1872 Thudickum Chem. Phys. 23 ButyryL.is a mono- 
dynamic radical. 

Monodynamism (mpnodoi -namiz’m), rare. 
[f. Gr, P’ivos Mono- + Swap-ts power, force + -ISM.] 
The doctrine that alL forms of activity in nature 
are only various manifestations of one force. 

X867 Lewes H ist. Philos, fed. 3) I. 3 Side by side with 
this tentative, .monotheism there is a bold and unhesitating 
monodynamism, the efforts of all the early thinkers being 
to reduce all the powers of nature to one principle. 

Monodynamous : see Mono- i. 

II Moncecia (mpnf-Jia). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnaeus 
1/35), f. Gr. povo-s Mono- 4- oIk-os house : cf. 
Dicecia] The twenty- first class in the Sexual 
System of Linnseus, comprising plants which have 
the stamens and pistils, or male and female organs, 
in separate flowers, but on the same plant. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Moncecia, in botany, a class 
of plants which have not the mate and female parts, . .in the 
same, but in different flowers; and those on the same root. 
1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. (1794) 95. 1862 Darwin 
in LfetfLett. (1887) III. 304 About one-third of the British 
genera of aquatic plants belong to the Linnean classes of 
Mono- and Dioscia. 

Hence Moncemian adj. = Monceoiods ; sb. a 
monoecious plant or animal. 

1828-32 W ebster, Monecian [a. and rA] ; and in mod. Diets. 
Monoecious (m/7n? Ji3s) , a. Also monecious. 
[f. Monceci-a + -ous.] 

1 . Bot. a. Of phanerogams : Having unisexual 
male and female flowers on the same plant; be- 
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longing to the Linnsean class MoNOicrA. (Cf. 
Monoicous a.) 

ij6i Stu.es in Phil. Trans. IV. 259 Not only in the 
DhecIous plants, but in the Monoecious and Polygamious 
also. 1822 Hortus Anglicus II, 545 With flo wers monoecious. 
1877 Darwin Forms of FI. Introd. 9 We now come to our 
Second Class, that of monoecious species, or those which 
have their sexes separated but borne on the same plant. 
1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Monoecious homo- 
gamy, fertilization from another inflorescence of the same 
plant (Delpino). 

b. Of cryptogams: Having both male and 
female organs on the same individual. 

18S1 Bentley Man. Bot. 393 When conceptacles of both 
kinds [a:, with antheridia and sporangia] occur on the same 
plant, this is termed monoecious, if on different plants, they 
are dioecious. 1887 Ibid. (ed. 51 396 Some species, as Fuchs 
flalycarpus, are moncecious, L e. contain both antheridia 
and oogonia in the same conceptacle. 

2 . Zeal. [Cf. Mono ic «.] Having the two sexes 
in one individual ; hermaphrodite. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvii. 401 The first of 
these purposes was best promoted by creating things 
‘ according to their kind ', with sexes moncecious or dioecious. 
*88o Pascoe Zool. Classif. (ed. 2) 283 Monoecious. When 
the male and female are associated in one organism. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 25 The testis 
may co-exist with the ovary in the same animal, which is 
then said to he monoecious or hermaphrodite. 

Hence Monorciously adv. 

1847 W. Darlington Amer. Weeds Gloss. (t86o) 424/2 
Monceciously or monoicously polygamous ; having perfect 
and imperfect flowers on the same plant. 1890 in Century 
Diet. ; and in later Diets. 

Monoacism (mpnrsiz’m). [ad, mod.L. monce- 
cismus, f. Gr. *p6voae-o$ (see MoNfficrA) + -ism.] 
The condition of being monoecious. 

1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ Bot. in, vi. 807 If the plant 
which produces both kinds of sexual organs is large or at 
least strongly differentiated, distance in the relationship of 
the two kinds of reproductive cells is still attained by the 
maleand femaleorgans beiugproducedon different branches; 
and this phenomenon, which is in general termed Moncecism, 
is also common in the vegetable kingdom. 

Monoeidi© (m^noiordik), a. rare — 1 , [f. Gr. 
/wosiS-ij? of one form or kind (f. povo-s Mono- 
+ (IF os form) + -10.] Of one form or nature. 
a 1822 Shelley Ess. # Lett. (1840) I. 145 A beauty 
■wonderful in its nature. . . It is eternally uniform and con- 
sistent and monoeidic with itself Ibid. 146 The divine, the 
original, the supreme, the monoeidic beautiful itself. 

Mo noambryony : see Monembryony. 
Monoepic: see Monepio. 

Monoestrons, Monoflagellate : see Mono- i. 
Mono ethyl: see Monethyl. 
MonogamCmp-ndgaem). Bot. [a. F .monogame, 
ad. mod.L. mono gamut, fem. pi. of monogamus 
Monogamous.] A plant of the order Monogamia. 

1828-32 Webster, Motwgam, in botany , a plant that has 
a simple flower, though the anthers are united, {citing] Lee. 
In mod. Diets. 

|| Monogamia (mpnogFi-mia, -gm-mia), Bot. 
[mod.L. (Linnceus) use of late L. monogamia ‘single 
marriage’, Monogamy.] The sixth order in the 
nineteenth class {Syngenesid) in the Linnrean 
Sexual System, comprising species which bear 
solitary flowers (not collected in a capitulum) in 
which the anthers are united. Not now recognized 
as an order in any system. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 11. iii. (1765) 8r Monogamia. 
*807 J. E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 400 Linnasus has a 6th Order 
in this [*(.'. the 19th] Class, named Monogamia, consisting of 
simple flowers with united anthers ; but this I have pre- 
sumed to disuse, because [etc.]. 

Hence Monogwmian a.\ pertaining to this order. 

1828-32 in Webster. 

Mouogamian (tapnoget-mi&a), a . 2 rare. [f. 
Monogamy + -an,] Of or pertaining to mono- 
gamy; monogamous. 

1876 L. H. Morgan in JV. Amer. Eev. CXXIII. 67 It was 
founded upornnarriage between single pairs, but it fell below 

the monogamian family of civilized society. i88x Con- 

tnb. N. Amer. Ethnol. IV. 5 As the syndyasmian family 
of the period b rgan to assume monogamian characteristics. 

b. Zool. ‘ Mating with but one of the opposite 
sex’ (Funk’s Stand. Diet.), 

Monogamic (rnfmogarmik), a. [f. Gr, pov 6 - 
yap-os (see Monogamous) + -10. So F. monoga- 
mtque!\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to monogamy ; (less correctly) 
practising monogamy, monogamous. 

1840 Fmsefs Mag. XXI. 391 All trace of the monogamic 
ptliarof ortiiodoxytherefore disappears, i860 J. M. Ludlow 
in Mann. Mag. II. 46 If M. Michelet has satisfied himself 
by means or physiology that man is a monogamic animal, 
so much the better, 1876 in Ruskin Ears Clav. VI. 376 A 
Home should minister to all the needs of its members. This 
ordinary monogamic homes cannot do. 1882-3 Sen ape 
Encyd, Relig. hnaml. Ill, 2549/1 The institution of mono- 
gmtuc marriage in Genesis, 

2. Bot , »» Monogamous a. 3 , 

1856 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Monogamicns , Monogamus. 
1 he latter of these two terms is applied by H. Cassim to the 
calathidm of the Synautherea when they contain flowers 
which are of the same sex, as in the Lactuea : monogamic : 
monogamous. *866 Treat. Bot., Monogamia fad], Mono- 
gmnie), having flowers distinct from each other, and not 
eollectod in a capitulum. 


Monoga-mious, a. Bot. [f. Monogami-a + 
-ous. j Belonging to the Linnsean order Monogamia. 
1856 in Maynb Expos. Lex. , 

Monogamist (mmjrgamist). [f. Gr. povo- 
yap-os (see Monogamous) + -ist.] 

1 . ‘One who disallows second marriages’ (J.); 
also, one -who by custom or law is debarred from 
second marriage after the death of the first spouse ; 
opposed to digamist. 

165* C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 49 Hierom [was] a 
Monogamist. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. I'V. ii, 1 maintained, .mat 
it was unlawful for a priest of the church of England, after 
the death of his first wife, to take a second ; or, to express 
it in one word, I valued myself upon being a strict mono- 
gamist. 

2. One who has but one living and undivorced 
spouse, as opposed to bigamist or polygamist. _ 

1731 Bailey (vol. II.), Monogamist , one who is of single 
marriage. i86r Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 637 Polygamy is forbidden 
by the Gospel, and. .consequently, on becoming a Christian, 
a man must, .become a monogamist. 1862 Max Muller 
Chips (1867) I. 168 The Parsis are monogamists. 

3. quasi -atij. — Monogamistio. 

1875 Posts Gains iv. (ed. 2) 545 A monogamist forum will 
not enforce polygamistic laws. 1906 The Christian 1 Nov. 
9/2 Christianity, the only absolute monogamist religion. 

Hence Monogamrstic a., of or pertaining to 
monogamists (sense 2 ) or monogamy; favouring 
monogamy. 1890 in Century Diet. 

t Mono gamize, v. Obs. [Formed as prec. 

- 1 - -IZE.J inlr. To hold the opinion of the ‘ mono- 
gamists ’ (see Monogamist i). 

1G05 T. Bell Motives Rom. Faith Ded., If Tertullian. • 
erred montanizing ;. .if Hyeronimus monogamizing. 

Monogamous (mjfap’gamss), a. [f. eecl.L. mo- 
nogam-us (a. Gr. pavoyapos marrying only once, f. 
povo-s Mono- + yapos marriage) + -ous. Cf. F. 
monogame 

1. Of persons : Practising monogamy, a. Having 
or permitted to have only one living and un- 
divorced husband or wife at one time : opposed 
to bigamous or polygamous, b. Refraining or de- 
barred from remarriage after the death of the first 
spouse : opposed to digauious. 

_ 1798 Malthus Popul. (1817) I, 216 The number of people 
increased in a fourfold ratio by polygamy, to what it is in 
those countries that are monogamous. 1828-32 Webster, 
M onogatnous, having one wife only and not permitted to 
marry a second. 1865 W. G. Palgravk Arabia I. 295 A 
faithful and (though wealthy) a monogamous husband. 

2. Zool. Of animals, esp. applied to birds : Pair- 
ing with only one male or female, either for the 
breeding season, or for life. 

1770 G. White Selborne , To Pennant xxix, Among the 
monogamous birds several are to be found, after pairing- 
time, single, and of each sex. 1830 'B. Moubray ’ Dorn, 
Poultry (ed. 6) 141 The pigeon Ls monogamous, that is, the 
male attaches and confines himself to one female, and the 
attachment Ls reciprocal. 1835 Kirby Hab. <y Inst. Anim. 
xxi. II. 384 Both sexes [of these fishes], for they are mono- 
gamous, watch and defend them [re. their eggs] till the 
young come forth. 1835-6 Owen in Todd's Cycl. Anal. I. 
267/1 All the Birds of Prey, .are monogamous. 1871 Dar- 
win Desc. Man. II. xx. 361 Several kinds, as some of the 
Indian and American monkeys, are stricLly monogamous, 
and associate all the year round with their wives. 18S0 
Gunther Fishes xii. 178 Some Teleostei. .are monogamous. 

3. Bot. Belonging to the Linnsean. order Mono- 
gamia, 

_ i8zx tr. Decandolle 4- SprengeVs Elem. Philos. Plants n. 
ii. 94 The Linniean Monogamous plants. 1856 [see Mono- 
gamic a. a]. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

4. Of or pertaining to monogamy. 

x88a Baber in Roy. Geog. Soc., Suppl. Papers I. j. 97 A 
European.. whose personal conviction, .is strictly mono- 
gamous. 1878 Lkcky Eng. in 18 th C. (1883) 1. 495 Perpetual 
monogamousattachments would always be the most common. 
1884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 621 The monogamous family, 
formed by the union of one woman with one man. 1885 J. G. 
Bertram British Aim. Comp. 77 The grouse. .[is] a bird of 
strictly monogamous habits. XS95 ‘ G. Paston ’ Stud. Pro- 
judices vii, Monogamous marriage. 

Hence Mono’gamously adv. 

1875 Echo 3 July 1/3 There are in this country. .500,000 
women who cannot possibly be moaogainously married. 

Monogamy (mpnp’garai). Also 7 mono- 
gaoiia. [ad. b. monogamie, ad. eccl.L. monogamia, 
Gr. povoyapla, {. povoyap-os (see Monogamous).] 

1. The practice or principle of marrying only 
once, or of not remarrying after the death of the 
first spouse : opposed to digamy. Now rare. 

x6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 6 The marriage of the 
wines sister Ls forbidden by proportion euen in monogamie. 
1620 Bp. Hall II on. Marr. C lergy 1. xix. 106 If hee had euer 
read the Booke following, of Monogamie, he might have 
found [etc.]. r6jj6 Blount Glossogr., Monogamie, amarrying 
of one oneiy wife ail the life time. 1727-51 [see 2]. 1856 
Macaulay Biog., Goldsin. (i860) 62 Moses and his spectacles, 
the Vicar and his monogamy.. have caused., much harmless 
mirth. 

2. The condition, rule, or custom of being 
married to only one person at a time (opposed 
to polygamy or bigamy) ; chiefly applied to the 
rule or custom (more explicitly called monogyny) 
by which a man can have only one wife, but also 
including monandry , the rule or custom by which 
a woman can have only one husband. 


1708 Brit. Apollo No. 82. x/x Monogamy is Agreeable 
to the Primary Intention of a Marriage-state. *727-51 
Chambers Cycl., Monogamy, the state or condition of those 
who have only married once, or are restrained to a single 
wife. *788 Reid Active Powers m. m. vi, Suppose again, 
that we reason for monogamy from the Intention of nature. 
1869 Lecky Eitrofi, Mor. I. 107 In Rome, monogamy was 
firmly established. 1878 K. Johnston Africa iiL 41 In 
Marocco Monogamy is the rule both amongst the Arabs 
and the Berbers. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 335/2 A country 
where monogamy is the only legal form of marriage. 

3. Zool. The habit of living in pairs, or having 
only one mate. 

1785 G. Forster tr. Sparrman's Voy. Cape G. II. II. 120 
Thevenot is right when lie asserts, that the ostrich lives in 
monogamy, or with one female. 1828 Stahic Elem. Nat. 
Hist. L 51 These apes.. live in monogamy. 

Monoganglial, -ganglionic : see Mono- x. 
Monogastric (mpnogse-strik), a. [ad. F. 
monogastritjue : see Mono- and Gastric.] 

1. Anal. (See quots.). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp., Monogastric , in anatomy, a 
name given by Vieussens, and some French writers, to one 
of the muscles of the ear, called by Cowper, the internets 
auris, and more properly by Albinus, the tensor tymfani, 
*904 Appleton’s Med. Diet., Monogastric,.. 2. having a 
single belly (said of muscles). 

2. Having only one stomach or digestive cavity. 

1814 Ed in. Rev. XXII I. 289 The one [Le. Avarice] is 

a monogastric bloodsucker. 1849 Huxley in Phil. Treats. 
CXXXIX. 426 The stomach of a monogastric Diphyes. 
1855 Dunguson Med. Lex. (ed. 12) s.v., Man is monogastric; 
ruminating animals, on the contrary, are polygastvic. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 547 Youatt states that. .both 
with monogastric animals and ruminants, he has never 
known the drug to fail. 

Monogen (mfndd^ea). Chetn. [See Mono- 2 
and -gen 1 .] An element which combines in one 
proportion only. 

*873 [see Polygenic a. a\ 

Monogeneity (m£nyd, 3 z“nriti). Math. [Formed 
as next + -1TY.] The state or condition of being 
monogeneous. 

1906 Athenaeum 20 Jan. 83/3 The following papers were 
communicated [on Jan. xx] : ‘ On the Monogeneity of an 
Algebraic Function’, by Dr. H. F. Baker, [etc.]. 
Monogeneous (mpn< 7 d;sf-n/ 3 s), a. [f. mod.L. 
monogene-us , f. Gr. povoyev-ijs (f. povo-s Mono- + 
yev-os kind, race)+-ous. Cf. F. monogdnli) 

1. Of one race or family. 1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

2. Biol. Generated in the same form as that of 
the parents. 

1890 Century Diet. s.v. 189* Ibid. s.v. Trematoda, The 
monogeneous and digeneous suborders [of Trematoda]. 

3. Math. Having a single differential coefficient. 
Cf. Monogenous a. 7 . 

1888 B. Wiluamson in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 72/x {Vari- 
able) The function is monogeneous. 

Monogeuesis (mpiwd.^e-n/sis). [a. mod.L. : 
see Mono- and Genesis. Cf. F. ?nonogenlse.\ 

1. Geol. Oneness of origin. 

1864 Webster (cites Dana). 

2. Biol, in various uses (see quots.). 

18S6 Brands & Cox Diet. Set., etc., Monogenesis. Professor 
van Beneden understands this term as applied to the direct 
development, e. g. of an Entozoon from a parent resembling 
itself. Prof. A. Thomson uses it as applied to descent of an 
individual from one parent form, containing boih the sperm 
cell and germ cell, or male and female parent principles. 
1866 Chamb. Encycl. VIII. 195 2 The terms Monogenesis 
and Homogenesis have been, .applied to the cases in which 
non-sexual reproduction takes place by fission or gemma- 
tion. 1882 Ogilvje, Monogenesis. ,{c) Defined by Haeckel 
to mean development of ail the beings in the universe from 
a single cell. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Monogenesis, .. the 
doctrine of the descent of the members of a species from 
an original single pair. Ibid., Mcmogenesis,. .the same as 
Monogeny 

Hence Monoge-nesist = Monogenist. 

1862 Temple Bar V. 215 The theory of gradual climatic 
changes must, .be abandoned, and the monogenesists must 
..fall back upon a new line of defences... This quarrel of 
the mono- and polygenes'ists. .is a very pretty one. 

Monogeuesy (mpnodge-nz'si). [f. Gr. povo-s 

single + -yeveoia, f. yiveois : cf. Monogenesis.] 

1 . =Monogenism. 

1885 in Cassell’s Encyd. Did., and in later Diets. 

2. — MONOGONY. 1890 n Century Did. 

Moudgeuetic (mp:nffdgfiie‘tik), a. [Formed 
as Monogenesis : see -genetic.] 

1. Geol. Of or pertaining to monogenesis; ‘re- 
sulting from one continued process of formation ’ 
(Webster Suppl. 1880 ). 

1873 [see Polygenetic a, 2]. 1880 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 
776 The Appalachians., constitute one individual among 
mountains, because a result of one genetic process, or in a 
word, monogenetic. 

2. Biol. Of or pertaining to monogenesis or 
monogenism. 

. *?73 . Max Muller in Fraser's Mag. July 2 There are, 
indeed, two schools of physiologists, the polygenetic and 
monogenetic, the former admitting from the beginning a 
variety of primitive ce)ls ; the latter postulating but one cell, 
as the source of all being. *886 Science VII, 169/1 The 
monogenetic theory which believes in the original common 
origin of all mankind from one pair. *896 F. B. J evons 
Introd. Hist. Relig. i. 7 Man’s origin was monogenetic. 

3. Zool. (See quot. 11 ) 03 .) 

*888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 649 In the mono- 


MONOGENIC. 

genetic Trematoda it [the ovum] is always laid ; in the di- ; 
genetic it may, or may not commence its development in 
the oviduct. 1903 Mi Men is* Sporozoa in E. R. Lankester 
Treat. Zool. I. 160 In Monocystis the whole life-history is 
a single cycle,.. it is, in fact, monogenetic. . . But in many 
other Sporozoa. .the life-cycle becomes digenetic, that is to 
say, it is differentiated into two distinct generations. 

4 . Bot. [See quot.) 

1900 B. D. Jackson* Gloss. Bot. Terms, Monogenetic Re- 
production. asexual reproduction. 

Monogenis (mfnmdge’nik), a. [f. Gr. pbvo-s 
Mono- + yiv-os kind, origin (cf. -gen) + -10.] 

L Geol. (See quot.) So F. monoginique. 

1836 Maynk Expos. Lex., Monogeuicus, applied to a 
rock of which all the parts are of the same nature ; thus the 
monogenic gompholite is a calcareous rock in a calcareous 
cement, more or less pure : monogenic. 

2 . Client. Combining with an element in only 
one form; forming only one compound with, a 
monovalent element. 

1873 Fownes' Chon. (ed. 11) 231 There are a few other 
monogenic elements. 

3 . Math. Monogenic function', a function which 
has a differential coefficient ; i. e. one whose rate 
of variation in any direction is independent of that 
direction by being independent of the mode of 
change of the variable. 

1893 Forsyth Theory of Functions 14 The idea of a mono- 
genic function of a complex variable and the idea of de- 
pendence expressible by arithmetical operations are not 
coextensive. 190a H. F. Baker in Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 
539(1 A monogenic analytical function ; the word mono- 
genic having reference to the fact that various series, in 
x-c, x-ci,x -cn, . . ., which represent the function in different 
parts of the plane, have a single origin, namely, the series 
fix), ah the properties of the function being virtually con- 
tinued in this one series. 

4 . Biol. a. £ Of or pertaining to monogenesis ' 
(Webster 1897). b. (See quot.) 

1894-1900 G. M. Gould Diet. Med. (ed. 5), Monogenic, in 
biology, producing but one sort of embryo, as distinguished 
from diphygenic. 

5 . * Having a single origin ; — applied to the 
human species' (Webster Sup fit. 1902). 

Monogenism (m^vclghiiz’m). [f. Mono- + 
-gen + -ism. So F. monogSnisme .] 

1 . The doctrine of monogeny; the theory that 
the human races have all descended from a common 
ancestry, or from a single pair. 

1865 Huxley in Fortn. Rev. I. 273 Five-sixths of the 
public are tau *ht this Adamitic Monogenism, as if it were 
an established truth, and believe it. 1878 N. Amer. Rest. 
CXXVI. 471 But the church doctrine as to man’s moral 
condition does not depend at all upon monogenism. 1880 
A. H. Keane in Mature 30 Dec. 199/1 Unorthodox mono- 
genism, that is monogenism not starting from a created 
.pair,, .seems [etc.]. 

2 . * Lamarck’s term for the doctrine that all 
animal types actually living have derived their 
origin from the same anatomical element’ ( Syd . 
Soc. Lex. 1891). 

Monogenist (mpnp-d.ynist). [f. Mono- + 
-gen + -1ST. So F. monoginiste . ] 

1 . One who believes or maintains the theory of 
the origin of mankind from a single pair. 

i8p7 Gliddon in Nott & G. Indig. Races 402 The Mono- 
gemsts and the Polygenists : being an exposition of the 
■doctrines of schools professing to sustain dogmatically the 
Unity or the Diversity of human races. 1865 Huxley in 
Fortn.. Rev. I. 273 According to the Monogenists, all 
mankind have sprung from a single pair. 1875 Tyi.or in 
Encycl. Brit. II. 114/1 The monogenist has claimed all 
mankind to be descended from one original stock, and 
generally from a single pair. 

attrib. 1865 Huxley in Fortn, Rev. T. 273 The Mono- 

f enist hypotheses. 1883 Tylor m Nature 3 May 8/2 

'richard, the leader of the monogenist school forty years ago. 
1888 Cave Iuspir, O. Test, ii. 103 A monogenist argument. 
2 . One who maintains the unity of origin of 
living beings. 

1868 Owen Aunt. III.8X7 To meet the inevitable question 
of ‘ Whence the first organic matter ? ' the Monogenist is 
reduced to enumerate the existing elements into which the 
simplest living jelly . . or sarcode . . is resolvable. 

Hence Monogfenl’stie a., pertaining to mono- 
genists or monogenism. 

*865 Reader xi Feb. 162/3 A consideration of tlie mono* 

f enistic and polygenistic theories of the origin of man. 1865 
Iuxley in Fortn. Rev. I. 275 Combining all that is good in 
the Monogeuistic and Polygenistic schools, 1890 - — in 19/A 
Cent. July 754 Their judgment was often unconsciously 
warped by strong monogenistic proclivities. 
Monogenous (mpop’d^inas), a. [f. Gr. pbvo-s 
Mono - + yiv-os kind, origin, ytv- to grow, produce 
(see -gen) + -ous.] 

1 . Bot. (See quot. 1856.) 

1856 Matoe Expos. Lex., Monogenus, Bot., applied by 
Lessing to monocotyledonous plants, because they have but 
■one surface of increase, which is central : monogenous. 1891 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bat. Terms, 
Monogenous— Endogenous. 

2 . — Monogeneous a. i. 

1866 Reader 15 Sept. 796 One wild bird may have been 
the ancestor of all the fantails, another of all the carriers, 
and so on. Thus domestic pigeons may belaid to be 
4 monogenous ’ as to their origin from one wild species, 
‘polygenous ’ as to the individual ancestor of each variety. 
1891 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

3. Chetn. =» Monogenic 2. 


1870 Eng. Meek. 11 Feb. 524/1 Chlorine forms only one 
compound with hydrogen... Chlorine may, for this reason, 
be called a monogenous element. 

4 . Geol, (See quot.) Cf. Monogenic r. 

1888 Teall Brit. Petrogr. 440 Monogenous, a word ap- 
plied by some authors to clastic rocks the fragments of which 
are derived solely from one rock. 

5 . Biol. Used as a general designation for gem- 
mation, or sporulation, as modes of asexual re- 
production involving but one parent. 

1884 Sedgwick tr. Clans' Z00L I. 96 Reproduction by fis- 
sion, which, with that by budding and spore-formation, is 
included under the term monogenous asexual reproduction. 

0 . ‘ Of or pertainingto monogenism’ (Cent. Diet.'). 
7 . Math, ‘ Having a single differential coefficient 

considered as a rale of generation’ (Cent. Did.) ; 

— Monogenic 3, 

Monogeny [mpnp'ds/m). [f. Gr. poms Mono- 
+ -geny. Cf. F. monoginie. ] 

1 . The (theoretical) origination of mankind from 
one common pair of ancestors ; also loosely , the 
theory of such origination, monogenism. 

1865 Authrop. Rev. Oct. 362 This paper was entitled, ‘ On 
Monogeny and Polygeny 1893 S. Laing Hum. Origins 
405. As the old orthodox argument for monogeny faded into 
oblivion, a new and more powerful one was furnished by the 
doctrine of Evolution, as expounded by Darwin. 

2 . Monogenesis ; monogenous reproduction. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. Monogenia, Physiol., applied 

by Burdach to the mode of generation which consists in the 
production, by an organised body, of a part which separates 
at some period and becomes by its growth a new individual, 
similar to that which lias produced it : monogeny. 

Monoglot (mp’n^glpt), a. and sb. [ad, Gr. 
povoyXcoTT-u s, f, puvo-s Mono- + yXi otto, yXSicraa 
tongue, language.] A. adj. 

1 . Of a person: That speaks, writes, or under- 
stands only one language. 

1830 Southey Let. 19 June in Life (1850) VI. 10Q Lament- 
able experience makes me know how much is lost by a 
monoglot traveller. 1905 Schoolmaster 15 Apr. 774/1 ‘Mono- 
glot 1 Welsh maidens are few in these days. 

2 . Written in only one language. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1895 Funk's Stand. Did. s.v,, A 
monoglot dictionary. 

B. si>. One who knows only one language. 

1894 Times 11 Jan. 7/4 Whether monoglots only are 
reckoned, or [etc.]. 1895 IVestm. Gaz. 8 May 2/3 Four or 

five of them [rr. the Jurors], .are Welsh monoglots, and do 
not know a word of English. 1896 Blackeu. Mag. 717 Sour 
and Saxon-hating monoglots. 

Monogoneutic : see Mono- i. 

Monogonic (mj«wgp*nik), a. Biol. [f. Gr. 
jt iuvo-s Mono- + yovucos parental, f. yov-, yev~ to 
bear, produce.] Of the nature of monogony; non- 
sexual. So Mono-g’onous a, 

1876 tr. Haeckels Hist. Croat. 1 . 183 The phenomena of 
non-sexual or monogonic propagation. Ibid. Contents p. viii, 
Nonsexuat or Monotonous Propagation. 

3 VEonogonopoiie,-gouoporous: see Mono- r. 
Monogony (mpnp-goni). Biol. [f. Gr. pbvo-s 
Mono- + -yovia begetting. Cf. Monogonic.] Re- 
production by fission or gemmation; non-sexual 
propagation. 

1873 Max MOller in Fraser's Mag. July 4 Cells . .capable 
of producing by the processes of monogony. .andamphigony, 
the endless variety of living creatures. 1876 [see Amphi- 
GONy]. igoo B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms Add, 

Monogram (mp-nograem). Also 7 mono- 
gramme. [Two formations. (1) In sense 1, ad. 
L. monogrammus adj., a. Gr. *jxov6ypafxpos, f. 
povo-s single, only + ypapp-rj line. Cicero attri- 
btites to Epicurus the use of this word (app. with 
the virtual sense 1 unsubstantial ’) as descriptive of 
the gods according to his conception of them, and 
Lucilius uses monogrammus for a thin and colour- 
less person, a ‘mere shadow’. Nonius (c 280) 
who has preserved the passage of Lucilius, explains 
the word as designating a picture drawn in line 
only, before the colour is applied. (2) la sense 2, 
ad. late L. monogramma neut. (5th c.), irregularly 
formed after late Gr. povuypajxfxov , neut. of povo- 
ypappos, f. povo-s single + ypappa letter. Both the 
late L. and the late Gr. words were applied to the 
‘ monogram ’ (in the modern sense) which repre- 
sented the signature of the Byzantine emperors. 
In med.L. monogramma was common. Cf. F. 
monogramme mase. (1633 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+ 1- A picture drawn in lines without shading or 
colour ; a sketch. Obs. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 11. xxi. Vines' Comm. 
(1620) 84 Painters, .first doe onely delineate and line forth, 
the figure they will draw : which is called a Monogramme. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Poet to Painter 11 You 
were.. To. .draw My Superficies Which if in compasse or 
no Art it came To be fl escribed by a Monogram, With one 
great blot, yo’ had formed me as I am. a 1660 Hammond 
Serm, ii. Wks. 1684 IV. 571 A kind of first draught, or 
ground colours only, and monogram of life 2675 Cocker 
, Morals 66 You here, our choicest Monograms may scan, 
Where man is fairly pictur’d forth to Man. iBot Fuseli 
Led. Paint, i. (1848) 350 The next step of the art was the 
monogram : outlines of figures without light or shade, hut 
with some addition of the parts within the outline. 1848 
[see Monochrome sb.}. 


MONOGRAPH, 

2 . A character composed of two or more letters 
interwoven together, the letters being usually the 
initials of a person’s name; now often, such a 
character stamped or otherwise made on note- 
paper, seals, etc. 

The Christian monogram or monogram of Christ, the 
combination (:{;) of the first two letters of XpicrTo; (Christ). 

*696 in Phillips (ed. 5). 1697 Evelyn Numisin. v. 186 A 
monogram oftentimes served their turn. 1727-52 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., The Roman labarum bore the monogram ofj esus 
Christ. 1761 Phil. Trans. LII. 31 The fourth letter is suc- 
ceeded by a monogram, or complex character, formed of E 
and the aforesaid accented I. 1781 Gibbon Decl, <$* F. xx. 
(1787) II. 194 The mysterious monogram, at once expressive 
of the figure of the cross, and the initial letters of the name 
of Christ. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 341/r The monograms 
used by the (jerman and Italian engravers. The French 
artists rarely used monograms. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXIII, 
568/2 Most of the ancient Printers made use of monograms 
or ciphers, containing the initial letters of their names, or 
other devices curiously interwoven. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Sk. 
Hist. Chr. A rt I. 102 A cross, .supporting the monogram of 
Christ. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. x, Twemlow received 
a highly-perfumed cocked-hat and monogram from Mrs, 
Veneering. 1883 Anna K. Green Hand <4 Ring viii, I 
have read the Monogram upon your handkerchief. 1900 
A. Lang Hist. Scot. 1. ii. 24 On these stone pillars is found 
the Christian monogram, surrounded by a circle. 

1 3 . (See quot. j Obs. rare —°. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Monogram,, .a sentence in one 
line, or an Epigram in one verse. As Pauper videri China 
vult, % est pauper, Mart. 1658-1706 Phillips, 1721 Bailey. 
f 4 . (See quot.) Obs. rare. 

1801 J. Hager Babylon. Inscr. 53 Some arbitrary sign, 
figure or character, destined to express complete words, ana 
which I therefore call monograms. Ibid. 56 The characters 
on the Babylonian bricks being., monograms.. designed to 
express either whole sentences or whole words, 
o. attrib. 

1871 ‘ M. Legrand ’ Catttbr. Freshm. 364 With gorgeous 
monogram buttons. 1884 Knight Did. Mech., Suppl., 
Monogram Machine, a foot press for stamping monograms, 
initials, sizes, etc., on. paper or manufactured articles. 
Hence Mo*nogranuned a., bearing a monogram. 
1868 E. Yates Rock A head 1. vii, The much monogrammed 
note. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 299/2 Its monogrammed 
coupes. 1890 * L. Falconer' Mile. Ixe vi, The., mono* 
gramed envelopes. 

t Monogra’mmal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. mono- 
gramin-us (seeprec.) +-al.] Drawn in line only, 
without colour. 

a 1619 Fotherby A theom. 11. x. § 4 (1622) 306 And as 
I_ shewed before, of Punctum in Geometry; that it hath 
diuers lines, as monograminall draughts of the image of 
God : so may the same be shewed in Aritluneticall vnity. 
Ibid. xtv. § 2. 355 A monogramma! description, and a kind 
of rude draught, as it were with a Cole. 

Monogrammatic (rapmdgramartik), a. [f. 
late L. monogrammat-, monogramma. Monogram 
+ -ic. So F. monogrammat ique.~\ Of, pertaining 
to, or in the style of, a monogram. 

1773 Swinton in Phil, Trans. LXIV. 322 It will follow, 
that the Romans borrowed the monogrammatic way of 
writing rather from the Etruscans than the Greeks. 1820 
Gentl. Mag. XC. 1. 431 As far as Roman Gapitalscan express 
this Inscription which is partly monogrammatic, it stands 
thus [etc.]. 1874 W. H. Withrow Catacombs of Rome 

(1877)401 They frequently abound also in. .monogrammatic 
abbreviations. 1905 A thenoeum n Nov. 654/1 The mono- 
grammatic cross belongs to the third century after Christ. 
Bo Monogramma ‘Heal a., concerned with mono- 
grams. 

1871 Athenaeum 16 Sept. 374 Mr. Richard Redgrave joins 
his two ‘ R's ’ back to back, and triumphs as a monogram- 
matical artist. 

MonOgra miuatize, v. [Formed as prec. 
+ -izis.] intr. To use monogrammatic characters 
in writing. 

1818 Edin. Rev. XXXI. 108 In their inscriptions.. the 
Spanish Goths, .were fond of using combined capitals— of 
monogrammatizing. 

Mouogrammic (mpnngrse mik), a. rare. [f. 

Monogham + -io.] 

+ 1 . = Monogramma!. Obs. 

tjzx Bailey, Monogrammick Picture, a Picture only 
drawn in Lines without Colours. 

2 . Pertaining to or of the nature of a monogram, 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II, iv. iv. 286 Aspecies 
of Monogrammic Runic writing, 
t Mo nogra'mmical, a. Obs. [Formed as 
prec. + -iCAii.] = prec. 1. 

1685-6 H. More in Norris Theory Love (1688) 2x9 No 


1685-6 H. More in Norris Theory Love (1688) 2x9 No 
Attention is sufficient to make us rightly discern the beauty 
of Holiness, but onely a shadowy Notion or Meager Mono- 
grammical Picture thereof. 

t Mouogl*a*mmous, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. 
mancgi'arnm-us adj. (see Monogram) + -ous.] In 
outline ; indistinct. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. ii. §2. 61 As for those Roman- 
tick Monogrammous Gods of Epicurus, had they been 
seriously believed by him, they could have been nothing 
else but a certain kind of Aerial aud spectrous men. 

Monograph. (mfn%raf), sb. [f. Mono- -b 
-gkaph. 

The earlier word with this meaning was Monography 
(=F r. and Ger, monographic, still in use), which was dis- 
carded prob. because its formation suggested an abstract 
sense. (Cf. Ting, photograph and F. photographic.) Fr. haa 
monographs sb., writer of a monograph, and adj. (of a hook) 
treating of one subject.] 

1 . Originally, in Natural History, a separate 
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MONOLIITE, 


MONOGRAPH. 

treatise on a single species, genus, or larger group 
of plants, animals, or minerals. (In this use often 
with const, ^instead of the more usual on.) Hence, 
in later use, gen. a separate treatise on a single 
object or class of objects : in contradistinction to 
the general treatises in which this is dealt with as 
part of a wider subject 

1821 tr. Decandolle ,$• Sprengels Elem. Philos. Plants nr. 
i. § 6, 163 By a Monograph we understand a complete 
account of any one family, tribe, or genus, nothing being 
neglected which is necessary for a perfect knowledge of it. 
*827 Q. Jrnl. Set. XXII. 39 By the frequent publication of 
monographs, . . the science of natural history cannot but be 
essentially promoted. 1828-32 Webster s. v., A monograph 
of violets in botany ; a monograph of an Egyptian mummy. 
1839 G, Bird Nat. Philos, 77 On the subjects treated of, in the 
preceding five chapters, the student may consult, .the mono- 
graphs in Sir David Brewster’s Encyclopedia. 1847 Hardy 
jn Pros. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 234 A Monograph of the 
Scottish species. 1862 Ansted Channel Tsl. Pref. (ed. 2) 7 The 
Channel Islands . . deserve and require a monograph. 1876 
Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiii. 237 Mr. Woodward’s Mono- 
graph of Fossil Crustacea. 188a Athenaeum 12 June 762 
Monographs on Poe, Hawthorne [etc.]. 

" 2 . Misused for Monogram 2. 

1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Legacy (1834) 24 A steel key . . 
with some initials worked in a monograph in the handle. 
2876 Freeman Hist, Sg Arch. Sk. 49 On one of which [pillars] 
is a monograph out of which ingenious men have spelled the 
word ' Theodoricus ’. 

Monograph, (m^n/sgraf), v. [f. Monograph 
sb.] tram. To write or produce a monograph on; 
to treat or discuss in a monograph. 

1876 T, Gill in Harper's Mag. Jan. 229/2 Dr. H. Wood 
has monographed our- fresh-water. algae. 1881 Darwin 
Veg. Mould 1. 8 The British species of Lumbricus have 
never been carefully monographed, a 1887 Hooker in Dar- 
win's Life y Lett. 1. 347 It was monographing the Barnacles 
that brought it about, 1890 Miss A. M. Cler kb Syst. Stars 
277 This extraordinary object has been monographed, 
mapped, measured, figured and photographed. 

Monographer (mjJnp-grafai). [f. mod.L. 
tnonograph-us (see Monograph?) + -erL] One 
who writes or has written a monograph. 

1770 G. White Selbortte, To Barrington 8 Oct., Every 
kingdom, every province, should have it’s own monographer. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL xlyiii. IV. 425 Apoliodorus. . 
was the first monographer of insects. 1880 Newton in 
Encycl. Brit. XIII. 823/2 Few existing birds offer a better 
subject for a monographer [than the kakapo]. 1903 Speaker 
Ii Mar. 565/1 It is impossible to imagine two subjects more 
attractive to the intending monographer than Matthew 
Arnold and Sidney Smith. 

Monographic (mftimgrarfik), a. and sb. [f. 
Mono- + -graphic ; in senses 1 and 2 after Mono- 
gram ; in sense 4 after Monograph? ; c t F. mono- 
graphique .] A. adj. 

+ 1. = Monogrammio r. Obs, 

1731 Bailey, Monographick Picture, a Picture only drawn 
in Lines without Colours. 1839 Gullick & Times Paint. 
38 The monographic style [of painting in Greece] consisted 
also of lines, but the inner lines or markings were given as 
well as the exterior outline. 

2 . = Monogrammio 2. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 746 A monographic combination 
of the letters A and P. 1890 in Century Diet. 

3 . Representing a sphere in a single diagram. 

1853 Rep. Brit. Assoc., Sections 148 On Improved Mono- 
graphic Projections of the World. By James Gall. 

4 . Pertaining to or of the nature of a mono- 
graph. 

1823 Good Study Med. (ed. 2) II. 547 The monographic 
and clinical writers of our own country. 1869 W. S. Dallas 
tr. M idled s Fasts for Darwin x. 106 A Monographic 
Memoir. 18519 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 205 Material for 
..monographic treatment. 

f B. so. pi. Writings treating a subject mono- 
graphically. Obs. 

1768 Pennant Zool. (1776) 1. 342 The curious monographics 
on the swallow tribe of that worthy correspondent. 

Monogra*phical, a. rare . [Formed as prec. 
+ -lOAL.f = Monographic a. 3. 
tjvg Med. Jrnl. I. 305 This valuable monographical book 
is divided into four distinct parts. 1828-32 in Webster, 
1904 Edin. Rev. July 152 The monographical method has 
been much discussed. 

M oaogra’phic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In the manner or form of a monograph. 

1838 V. Thomas Addr. B'ham Roy. Sch. Med. 4 Surg. 
ag Aug., To write vnonographically, is to write profoundly, 
it is to write professionally. 1874 Coues Birds N. IV. Introd. 
7 Three families. .are treated monograpbically. 

Mono gr aphis t (ro^np-grafist). [f. Mono- 
graph or Monograph? + -ist.] A monographer. 

i8aa_GooD Study Med, III, 198 The ophthalmic mono- 
graphists, by making every variety of affection a distinct 
disease, have most unmercifully enlarged the list under this 
genus. 1847 Webster, Monographic, one who writes a 
monograph [cites Keith}. 

Monography (m^np’grafi). [f. Gr. pivo-s 
Mono- -t- yp&p-a v to write : see -graphy. In 
sense r, it represents mod.L. monographia (18th c.), 

i.monograph-us (Linnaeus), one who writes a treatise 
on a single genus or species. Cf. F. tnonographie 
(1807 in Littrd).] 

1 . « Monograph 1. (Obs. in Natural History 
applications; but still occasionally applied to a 
treatise on some special subject in other depart- 
ments of knowledge.) 


*773 G. W hite Sellorne, To Barrington 20 Nov., My 
monography of this little domestic and familiar bird. 1777 
Ibid. 20 May, A good monography of worms would afford 
much entertainment and information. . 1785 Sir J. E. Smith 
in Mem. (1832) 1. 133 Schreber is writing a monography on 
the genus Aster. 1819 W. Lawrence Led. Physiol, Zool, 
(1822) 22 The best monography we possess in the class 
Mammalia, 1838 J. G. Dowling Eccl. Hist. iii. §3. 208 
Monographies (if 1 may be allowed to naturalize an useful 
word) or treatises on particular branches, have been still 
more abundant [in Germany] than works on the general 
history of the church. 1849 R. A. Vaughan in Brit. Q, R ev. 
May 307 Schleiermacher wrote also monographies on 
Anaximander .. and Socrates. 1866 Merivale Sallust 
Introd. (ed. 2) 13 The Catilina and Jugurtha are what 
are denominated in modern times Monographies; i. e. 
narratives of a detached series of connected events. 1876 
Fergusson Hist, Ind. <y East. Archit. hi. i. 294 In order 
to write a complete monography of the Kashmiri style, we 
ought to be able to trace it very much further back than 
anything in the previous pages enables us to da 

+ 2. (See quot.) Obsr~ 0 

1828-32 Webster, Monography, a description drawn in 
lines without colors. Qu. should not this be monogram ? 

Monogyit (mp-nudgin). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
monogyn-us : see Monogynia.] (See quot.) 

1828-32 Webster, Monogyn, in botany, a plant having 
only one style or stigma [cites Smith}, i860 Worcester, 
Monogyn [cites Lindley}. 

II Monogynia (mpmK^rnia). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus), f. monogyn-us monogynous (f. Gr. 
p6vo-s Mono- + 7W-17 woman, taken in the sense 
‘pistil’) : see -ia.] The first order in each of the 
first thirteen classes of the Linmean Sexual System, 
comprising plants having flowers with only one 
pistil or stigma. Also used attrib. or adj. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 11. iii. (1763) 78. 1785 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bot. x. (1794) 99. 1843 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 7/1. 

Hence Monogy nian, Monog-yuic, Monog-y- 
nious ad/s. - Monogynous a. 1. 

a 1794 Sir W. Jones Enchanted Fruit Wks. 1799 VI. 182 
Taught.. To class by pistil and by stamen, Produce from 
nature’s rich dominion Flow’rs Polyandrian Monogynian. 
1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Monogynic, same as M onogynons. 
1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monogynius, having one pistil, 
or one style;. .monogynious. 

Monogynist jurist). [f. Monogyn-y 

+ -ist,] One who practises or is in favour of 
monogyny. 

1895 in Funk's Starui. Diet. 190a in Cassell's Suppl, 
Moaogyncecial (mpinod33inf , fial),<2. Bot. [f. 
Mono- + Gynceoi-um + -al.] Applied to a simple 
fruit formed by the gyncecmm of a single flower. 

1876 H. J. Balfour in Encycl. Brit. IV. 130/2 Simple 
fruits are hence sometimes denominated monogyncecial, as 
being formed by one gynoecium. 

Monogynous (niffep-cljinas), a. [f. mod.L. 
monogyn-us (see Monogynia) + -ous.] 

1. Bot. Having only one pistil, style, or stigma ; 
belonging to the order Monogynia. 

1816 P. Keith Syst. Phys. Bot. I. 117 Sometimes the 
pistil is single or solitary . . the flower is [then] said to be 
monogynous. 1837 — Bot. Lex. s. v., Flowers having but 
a single style are said to be monogynous, as in Primula. 
1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 1. iv. § 4. 274. 

2. Of or pertaining to monogyny; living in 
monogyny. 

1890 in Century Diet. 1906 1 gth Cent. Feb. 223 The 
Report [on the decline of the birth-rate in N. S. W.] . .stigma- 
tises the married state of those who practise it [jc. limitation 
of offspring] as one of ‘monogynous prostitution ’. 

3. Zool. ‘Having only one female mate’ (Cent, 
Diet.), 

Monogyny (m^np-dgini). [f. Mono- + Gr. 
yuvi] woman, wife.] The practice of mating with 
only one female, or of marrying only one wife. 
(Corresp. to Monandry.) 

1876 H. Spencer Princ.Sociol. (1877) I- 698 Monogyny does 
not fully express the union of one.man with one woman . . 
since the feminine unity is alone indicated by it... Hence 
monogamy, expressing the singleness of the marriage, may 
be fitly retained. 

Monohalogen (mpntfhseriodgen), a. [f. Mono- 
+ Halogen.] Containing one equivalent of a 
halogen. 

1893 Proc. Royal Soc. LIV. 101 On the Ratio of the Specific 
Heats of the Paraffins and their Monohalogen Derivatives, 
by J. W. Capstick. 

Monohemerous (mpnohrmeras), a. Med. 
Also 9 monemsrous. [f. mod.L. monohemer-a 
neut. pi. (ad. Gr. povoi/pepos, var. of povrjpepos 
lasting one day only, f. p6vo-s Mono-+ ■fjp.tp-a day) 
+ -ous.] Lasting or existing only one day. 

[1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Monohemera, 
Diseases that are cured in one Day.] 1731 Bailey, Mono- 
hemerous Diseases , such as last but one Day, or are cured 
in a Day. 1836 Mayne Expos. Lex . , Monemeros , . . lasting 
or enduring one day.. : monemerous. 

Mouoh.yd.rate (mpnflhsi-dr/t). Chem. [See 
Mono- 2 and Hydrate,] A hydrate containing 
one equivalent of water. So Monohydrated 
a., compounded with one equivalent of water, 

1853 U ke Diet. A rts I. 987 Monohydrated nitric acid. 
*8S4 J’ Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Set,, Chem. 315 Monohydrate 
of nitric acid. 1837 Miller Elem, Chem , (1862) III, 309 
The normal or monohydrated monobasic organic acids. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 69 The acid thus obtained 
u the Monohydrate (HNOs). 


Monohydric (mpnohardrik), a. Chem. [See 
Mono- 2 and Hydkic.] Having one equivalent of 
hydrogen in combination. 1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Monohydrogen. [Mono- 2 j Used attrib. to 
denote compoundswith one equivalent of hydrogen. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xv. (1871) 160 Monohydrogen 
phosphate. 

Monoic (mpnoi’k), a. Zool. rare. [ad. mod.L. 
monoica (neut. pi., De Blainville 1825), a. Gr. type 
*p6vomos : see Moncecia.] = Monoecious 2. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., MonoTcus,. .Zool. Applied by 
Blainville to a sub-Class {Monoica^ nom.pl. n.) of the Para- 
cephalophora , comprehending those which have the sexes 
distinct, but in the same individual : monoic. 1882 Entom. 
Mag. Mar. 226 The. .evolution of monoic insects. 

Monoicous (m^noi'kss), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
monoic-us, F. monoique, irreg. ad . G r. type *povoucos 
(see Moncecia) + -ous.] a. = Monceoious 1. Now 
rare or Obs. b. Applied by Darwin to those 
‘ polygamous ’ plants which have the three sexual 
varieties together on the same individual : opposed 
to trioicous. 

1822 Good Study Med. IV. 5 Monoicous plants. 1831 T, 
Davies Manual Mat. Med. 154 Flowers greenish, small, 
monoicous, disposed in spikes. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses 
65 Cryphaea, Mohr. Monoicous. 1877 Darwin Forms of FI. 
Introd. 12 Of the other or monoicous sub-group of poly- 
gamous plants, or those which bear hermaphrodite, male 
and female flowers on the same individual, the Common 
Maple {Acer campestre) offers a good instance. 

Hence RXonoi cously adv. 1847 [see Monceciously]. 

Monoid (mpmoid), a. (and sb.) [ad. Gr. povo- 
eiS-ris of one form, uniform, f. povo-s Mono- + «f 5 -or 
form : see -oid.] 

1. Anc. Prosody. Composed of feet of one kind. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

2. Math. Applied to a surface which possesses a 
conical point of the highest possible («— i)th order. 
Also absol. or sb. = monoid surface. 

i85a Cayley in Proc. Brit. Assoc., Sections 3 A cone., 
and a monoid surface with the same vertex. 1866 Brands 
& Cox Diet. Set. s.v., The cones P and Q are called respec- 
tively the superior and inferior cones of the monoid. 

Monoideism (mp-mhoidriz’m). [f. Mono- 
+ Ide-a + -ism.] Concentration of the mind, or 
fixation of the attention, upon one idea ; esp. as a 
form of monomania or a hypnotic condition. 

i860 Fowler Med. Foe., Mono-tdeism , that artificially in- 
duced condition in which the acts of the mind, sensation, 
and motion, may be completely governed by means of 
suggestive ideas — the individual being conscious. — Braid. 
1883 Gurney & Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. Research III. 
407 It is observed that the mental condition of hypnotised 
‘subjects’ is often one of marked mono-ideism— of strong 
and one-sided attention. 1891 W. J. Grkenstreet tr. 
Guyau’s Educ. 4- Heredity i. 14 This state has been called 
monoideism, and is found in somnambulists. 1891 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Monoideisntj Braid’s term for the condition in which 
mental conditions in one person are governed by ideas sug- 

f ested by another. 189a Sully in Tuke Diet. Psych. Med, 
, 110/2 Narrowness of interest with its accompanying ten- 
dency to monoideism is one fertile source of danger in an 
age when subdivision and specialisation of woik has been 
carried to an extreme point. 1907 Athenaeum y Mar. 258/1 
Monoideism in science is always a present peril. 

Mono-i odo-. Chem . [See Mono- 2 and Iodo-.] 
Combining form, denoting the presence in a com- 
pound of one atom of iodine, 

1873 Foeunes’ Ckern. (ed. 11) 802 Oxyphenols are formed 
from the corresponding monoiodophenols. 1891 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Mouoiodopenta?ie, same as A myl iodide. 

Monok, obs. form of Monk. 
Monoklinohedric, var. Monoolinohedrio. 
Monolater (m^np-latar). [f. Monolatry, 
after idolater. j A worshipper of one god. So 
Mono’latrist, 

1900 Dublin Rev. July 210 He.. declares them to have 
been ‘ monolatrists ’, i. e. to have believed in many gods, 
and worshipped but one, Jehovah. 1905 J. Orr Problem 
0 . T. iv. 86 Israel emerges from the dim past as a loose 
aggregate of polytheists or at least monolaters. 

MonoTatrous, a. [f. Monolatry, after 
idolatrous.\ Of or pertaining to monolatry. 

1892 Montefiore Hibbert Led. i. 18 Aconscious infraction 
of a known monolatrous law, 1897 R. L. Ottley Aspects 
O. T. ii. 69 In its earlier stages the worship of the ordinary 
Hebrew was not monotheistic but monolatrous. 

Monolatry (mffnpflatri). [f. Gr. p6vo-s Mono- 
+ \arpda worship, -latky.] The worship of one 
god, where other gods may be supposed to exist. 

1881 W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jew. Ch. x. 273 The re- 
ligion of the Old Testament is no mere natural variety of 
Semitic monolatry. 1886 Huxley in ro th Cent. Apr. 493 A 
worship of one God— monolatry as Wcllhausen calls it— 
which is very different from genuine monotheism. 1892 
Montefiore Hibbert Led. i. 11 Monolatry is the worship 
of one god ; monotheism, of the one and only God. 

Monolein (nh?nou-h'|in), Chem. [Mono- 2.] 
An Olein containing one equivalent of oleic acid. 

1857 Miller Elem, Chem. (1862) III, 278 Monolein... 
Diofein,. .Triolein. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 49. 

Monoline (mg-ndbin). [f. Mono- + Line sb/] 
1. The inventor’s name for one of the printing 
machines which cast a line at a time. Cf. Linotype. 

1902 Encycl. Brit. XXXIII. 522/2 The former class [of 
type-setting and type-casting machines] is exemplified by 
the Linotype, the Typograph, and the Monoline machines. 
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2 . = Mono-bail. 

1902 Westm. Gaz. 1 Feb. 10/2 A project for constructing 
a railway between Edinburgh and Glasgow on the monoline 
principle. 

Monolith. (mp'ntHiJi), sb. and a . Also mono- 
lithe. [a. F. tnonolitke adj. and sb., or ad. L. 
monalith-us adj., a. Gr. /xovo\t6os made out of 
one stone, f. jsovo-s Mono- + Aifios stone.] 

A. sb. A single block of stone, esp. one of 
notable size, shaped into a pillar or monument. 

[1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 214 The monolithoi or 
single stones.] 1848 Chamb. Inform. People I. 433/2 
Twenty-four colossal monolithes, representing Indian gods, 
are placed in separate divisions. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. (1863) I. v. 166 The giant monoliths of Salisbury 
plain. 1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. <$■ Art 411 Several 
remarkable monoliths, or temples carved out of single rocks. 
1875 Encycl, Brit. II. 390/2 The obelisks of Egypt are 
generally huge monoliths of red granite or syenite, 

B. adj. = Monolithic i. 

*850 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art § 310 (ed. 2) 352 
Monolith colossal statues. 18S4 Pusey Led. Daniel i. (1876) 
32 Monarchs who transported a monolith obelisk from Ar- 
menia. a 1878 Sir G. G. Scott Led. A rehit. (1879] II. 48 
The side doorways were found to have monolith jambs. 

3 Ko.nolith.al (mp-ndlijial), a. rare . [f. Mono- 
lith +• -al.] = Monolithic a. 1. 

1830 Maunder Treas. Knowl. 1. 1847 Smeaton Builder's 
Man. 2x5 The principal Egyptian buildings were the pyra- 
mids, obelisks, labyrinths, monolithal chambers, sphinxes, and 
temples. 1859 W. H. Gregory Egypt I. 190 The image of 
the god in his monolithal (made of a single stone) shrine. 

Monolithic (mpnoli’Juk), a. [f. Monolith + 
-10.] 

1 . Formed of a single block of stone; of the 
nature of a monolith. 

1825 Fosbrooke Encycl. Antiq. I. 12 These sanctuaries 
often consisted of a single excavated block. They are called 
Monolilhic temples. 1849 Freeman Archit. 101 The Greek 
column, which, in idea at least, is so essentially monolithic. 
*»S 9 Tennknt Ceylon II. x. ii. 622 Rows of monolithic 
pillars, each twenty-six feet high. 1876 Fergusson Hist. 
Ind. A East. Archit. iv. ii. 338 There is no doubt that their 
monolithic character is the principal source of the awe and 
wonder with which they have been regarded. 

2 . Composed or consisting of monoliths ; relating 
to or characterized by monoliths. 

1831 D. Wilson Preh. A nn. v. 100 The remarkable mono- 
lithic group called The Stones of Stennis. Ibid. 103 What 
may be styled the monolithic era of art. 

3 . (See quot. 1881.) 

x88x Young Ev. Man his own Mech. § 1232 It is intended 
to build the walls in ‘ monolithic ’ concrete, that is to say, a 
wall composed of concrete built up piece-meal which hardens 
into a solid unbroken mass. 1883 [see Beton]. 1898 En- 
gineering- May. XVI. 131/1 A Large Monolithic Concrete 
Building. Ibid. , A large Monolithic Factory Building. 
Monolobite,-lo'oular,-locular : see Mon 0- 1 . 
Mouolo'gian. rare. [Formed as next + 
-IAN. J = MONOLOGIST. 

1623 Minsheu Ductor fed. 2) 474 A Monologian, or a 
Monologue, one that will haue all the talke to himselfe, or 
one that loues to heare himselfe talke. 1833 Tait's Mag. 
II. x8 Pierre [is] a monologian well worth the listening to. 

Monologic (mpnolp'dgik), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
pov6\oy-os (see Monologue) + -10. Cf. F. mono- 
logique .] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
monologue. 

1832 Blackie Stud. Lang. 27 You will thus make for 
yourself a sort of speaking practice in the monologic form. 
1866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell liii, A page and a half of 
monologic dialogue. 1886 Academy 16 Oct. 253/3 A record 
of her [*c. Miss F. Marryat’s] ‘musical, dramatic, and 
monologic ’ triumphs. 

Monological (mpnolpdgikal), a. [Formed as 
prec. + -ical,] = Monologio, Also of a person : 
Given to monologue or soliloquy. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 394/2 [He] appeared not 
only in his monological entertainments, but also in the 
drama. 1829 Carlyle Misc., Ger. Playw. (1840) II. 53 
Plays, which . .are essentially monological. 1834 Beckford 
Italy II. 228 In return for the honour of being admitted to 
this monological dialogue I kept nodding and bowing. 1842 
J. Sterling Ess. 11848) I. 453 [Tennyson’s] St. Simeon 
Stylitcs, a kind of monological personation of a . . mad 
ascetic. 187a O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.. t. x. 281 King 
Thomas [sc. Carlyle], the last of the monological succession. 

Monologist (m^np-lod^ist), [f. Gr. p.ov6\oy-os 
(see Monologue) i- -ist.] One who talks in mono- 
logue, one who soliloquizes ; also, one who mono- 
polizes the conversation. See also Monologuist. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. Misc. ill. ii. 183 Thus 
our Monologist, or Self-discoursing Author, in his usual 
Strain. 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Monologist, one that loves 
to have all the Talk to himself. 1848 Gilfillan in Tait's 
Masf. XV. 279 A lecturer, in the common sense of the term, 
he is not; call him rather a public monologist, talking 
rather to himself than to his audience. 1882 Athenaeum 
No, 2841. 43s When monologist meets monologist mutual ad- 
miration rarely results. 1883 E. C. Stedman in Century 
Mag. XXIX. 509 The Autocrat.. is always acute,— the 
liveliest of monologists. 

b. One who performs monologues. 

1838 Sat. Rev. 7 Aug. 133 An indifferent troupe of actors 
can produce an excitement far beyond that which is caused 
by thu pert song or flippant anecdote of the most accom- 
plished monologist. 1892 Speaker 30 July 141/2 One pro- 
minent comedian and monologist of the Comddie Framjaise. 

Monologize (mpnp-lod^aiz), v. intr. [Formed 
as prec. + -ize.] intr. To talk in monologue. 


1826 /Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. i, ‘Now who could have told 
the child that V monologised mamma, with all a mamma’s 
admiration. 1890 Symonds Mem. C. Gozzi I. 128 Celio 
monologised against his mortal foe Morgana. 1899 Speaker 
2 Dec. 237/2 The characters seem to monologise ab- 
stractedly. 

Monologue (mp’ndlpg), sb. [a. F. monologue , 

* one that loues to heare himselfe talke ; or talkes 
very much about very little ’ (Cotgr.), ad. Gr. fiovo- 
Aoyos speaking alone, f. fxovo-s Mono- + -\oyos 
speaker, speaking. See -LOGUE.] 

+ 1 . One who does all the talking. Obs.~~° 

1625 [see Monologian]. 

2 . * A scene in which a person of the drama 
speaks by himself’ (J.); contrasted with chorus 
and dialogue. Also, in modem use, a dramatic 
composition for a single performer; a kind of 
dramatic entertainment performed throughout by 
one person. 

1668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy (Ker) I. 78, I can show., 
in Catiline and Sejantis sometimes thirty or forty lines [of 
rhyme together], I mean besides the Chorus, or the mono- 
logues. i6gG Phillips (ed. 5), Monologue, a Dramatick 
Scene, where only one Actor speaks. 1739 Cibber Apol. 
(1756) II. 164 The monologues and pageants drawn from 
place to place on wheels answer exactly to the cart of 
Thespis. 1843 E. Holmes Mozart 200 The opera began 
with a monologue. 1872 Liddon Elem. Relig. iv. 132 The 
true sense of the monologue in Hamlet may be thus 
summed up. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 234 It was in 
monologues that he [Mathews] surpassed all competitors. 

transf. 1849 Lytton C ax tons vi. i, Life is a drama, not a 
monologue, 

b. In generalized sense ; Literary composition 
of this nature. 

1668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy (Ker) I. 50 He also gives 
you an account of himself, .in monologue; to which un- 
natural way of narration Terence is subject in all his plays. 

e. A poem, or other non-dramatic composition, 
in the form of a soliloquy. 

1866 Athenaeum 3 Feb. 175/1 Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new 
volume of poems, ‘London Idyls’, will consist principally 
of monologues. 

3 . A long speech or harangue delivered by one 
person who is in company or conversation with 
others ; talk or discourse of the nature of a soliloquy. 

1839 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11, II. v. 115 Notice the 
self-contained talker, whose talk is a monologue. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule iii, He was pleasing himself with a series of 
monologues, interrupted only by his cigar. 1905 A. C. Ben- 
son Upton Lett. (1906) 310 He will plunge into a fiery 
monologue about his ambitions. 

Mo nologue, v. [f. prec.] intr. To Mono- 
logize. Hence Momologuing vbl. sb. 

1834 Tait's Mag. I. 367/1 ‘ What, the rectory of — — •, if 
I’ll change my coat ? ’ monologues the vicar. 1863 Not an 
Angel l. 140 Miss Mary . .monologued the while, after her 
manner. 1892 Blackiv. Mag. Aug. 205 Holmes.. goes on 
with his monologuing — if we may coin a word. 2894 G. 
Moore Esther Waters 41 Feeling that he bad secured an 
appreciative listener, he continued to monologue regarding 
the wealth and rank his family had formerly held. 

Monologuist (mpTidlpgist). Also -logueist. 
[f. Monologue + -ist.] One who talks or per- 
forms in monologue; one who delivers monologues. 

1865 Athenaeum 29 July 151/3 The newest of the mono- 
loguists is Mr. M°Cabe. 1866 Ibid. 3 Feb. 175/1 Such sub- 
jects as ‘ The Murder Idyl ’. in which the monologuist is 
a woman whose husband has been hanged. 1874 W. 
Mathews Gt. Conversers, etc. i. 30 The name, .would imply 
that he [Ld. Macaulay) wasamonologueist, not a converser. 
1901 Did. Nat. Biog. Suppl. I. 3x7/2 Browning was, as a 
writer, largely a psychological monologuist. 

Monologuize (mfn#]pgaiz), v. [Formed as 
prec. + -ize.J = Monologize. 

1870 Reade Put yourself, etc. II. xiii. 185 He kept the 
ball always going, but did not monologuize. 1885 G. Mere- 
dith Diana xvii, Finding Red worth beside him, he mono- 
loguized in his depths. 1886 Besant Childr. Gideon Prol. 
I, Her lips had a habit of silently monologuising. 

Monology (mpn^lod^i). [ad. Gr. /j-ovoXoyia 
(f. /xovbEo 70s : see Monologue).] a. A mono- 
logue. Obs. b. The habit of monologizing. 

1608 Chapman Byron's Conspir. E 3 b, Which the Welch 
Herrald of their praise, the Cucko Would scarce haue put, 
in his monology, In iest, and said with reuerence to his 
merits. x6x6 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Monologie, a speak- 
ing still of one thing, a long tale of one matter. 1625 Min- 
sheu Dvdor (ed. 2) 474 Monoiogie, a long tale of little 
matter, only speech without substance, a 1839 De Quincey 
Convers. Wks. i860 XIV. 171 Coleridge persisted in mono- 
logy through his whole life. 

Monoma cllic, a. rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. povo- 
fiaxucos, f. fiovopaxos : see Monomachy.] Of the 
nature of single combat. 

a 1610 Sir J. Semple in Sempill Ballatis (1872) 246 Thes 
monomachicke [printed -th-] j arris betuix myseiff and the. 

Monomachist (m^np-makist). rare. [f. Gr. 
fiovo/mx-os + -ist.] Onewhofights in single combat. 

1846 De Quincey Notes Gilfi llan's Lit. Portraits Wks. 
1859 XII. 281 With the air of some Titan slinger or Mono- 
machist from Thebes and Troy. 

Monomachy ( mrfnp'rnaki). [a. F .monomachie 
or ad. L. monomachia, a. Gr. novopngia, £ povo- 
l*a.x-os, that fights alone, f. povo-s Mono- + fiag-, 
/xaxtoOat to fight.] A single combat ; a contest 
between two ; a duel. 

1382 A. Fleming (title) A Monomachie of Motives in the 
mind of man. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia n. xix. heading, The 


monomachie betweene Anaxius and Pyrocles. x6x8 T. Adams 
Crucifix Wks. (1629) 823 Christ alter his monomachie or 
single combate with the Deuill in the Desart, had Angels to 
attend him. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. n. 62 All the monsters 
and terrours of the earth in single monomachy to overcome. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 11. ii. (1650) 83 A monomachie 
of twelve single combatants on either part, a 1770 Smart 
Duellist 38 The morning came — and man to man, The 
grand monomachy began. 1822 Byron Let . to Kinnaird 
6 Feb., The duello, or monomachie. 1885 R. F. Burton in 
Academy 1 Aug. 69/1 The other [kind of combat] is the 
monomachy for especial purpose, .to decide an important 
question without shedding the blood of the general, 
b. In Latin form. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik. 11. xxo He died in a single mono- 
machia valiantlie by the hand of Achilles. 1843 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 11, 604 This monomachia Is evidently Ori- 
ental. 1903 A. Lang in Black w. Mag. July 46/2 These were 
the first wounds he received either in battle, siege or the 
monomachia. 

Mo nomane. [a. F. monomane ; see next and 
-MANE.] A monomaniac. 

1846 Worcester cites Month. Rev. 

Monomania (mpnflm.Fi’nia). [a. mod.L. mono- 
mania, f. Gr. povo-s Mon 0- + paid a Mania ; after 
F. monomanie (Esquirol).] A form of insanity 
in which the patient is irrational on one subject only. 

1823 Quart, Jrnl. For. <?• Brit. Med. V. 311 [M. Esquirol’s 
Account of Colony of Maniacs, at Ghee!, near Brussels]. 
Monomania is sometimes successfully treated with neutral 
salts in aqua graminis. 1833 Prichard in Cycl. Pract. Med. 
II. 833 The term monomania, meaning madness affecting one 
train of thought, .has generally been adopted of late times 
instead of melancholia. 1877 L, O. Pike in Encycl. Brit. 
VI. 584/2 Kleptomania and homicidal monomania are as- 
serted by medical theorists to be forms of mental aberration. 
1883 T. S. Clouston Clin. Led. Mental Dis. 17 The fixed 
delusional states without excitement or depression come 
next, the Monomanias. 

b. transf. in popular use : An exaggerated en- 
thusiasm for or devotion to one subject : a craze 
(for). 

1834 Edin. Rev. LIX. 43 The epidemic monomania which 
infected the world so largely during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xvi, I call it 
quite my monomania, it is such a subject of mine. 1864 
Kingsley Rom. <$• Tout. iii. (1875) 72 A virtuous youth 
whose monomania was shooting. 1866 Miss Braddon 
Lady's Mile xxxiii. That sort of thing is a monomania with 
very rich people. 

Monomaniac (mpnom^-niaek), sb. ( a .) [f. 
Monomania: see -maniac.] One who suffers 
fr om mon om ania ; one who has a m on omania or craze. 

Athenaeum 23 Nov. 792 In the year 1793, there was, 
at Besancon, an idiot — a mono-maniac — a fool. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 484/2 It is rarely that the mind of the mono- 
maniac is otherwise perfectly sound; there is generally 
combined with the delusion a morbid state of the moral 
feelings. x86a H. Aide Carr of Carrlyon I, 167 The old 
gentleman is a monomaniac on the subject of society. 1889 
Jessopp Coming of Friars vii. 322 A small army of wander- 
ing monomaniacs, .were roaming about London, 
b. adj. — next. 

1836 Sir J. Paget Let. 29 Nov. in Mem. v. (1901) 93 He 
is certainly a sharp fellow, but I should think rather mono- 
maniac on the reflections. 

Monomaniacal (mpmamanai’akal), a. [f. 
Monomania, after maniacal .] Pertaining to, cha- 
racterized by, or afflicted with monomania. 

1833 Black w. Mag. XXXIV. 452 He is transformed at 
the beck of our Monomaniacal Necromancer into a fish. 
1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. x. (ed. 2) 327 These are 
the fanatics to whom this subject [rc. education] is a mono- 
maniacal idea. X857 Dickens Lett. 13 July, He retired 
from the stage early in life (having a monomaniacal de- 
lusion that he was old). 1897 S. S. Sprigge Life T. Wakley 
xxv. 230 Wakley was not monomaniacal on medical reform. 

Monoma-nicms, a. rare— 0 , [f. Monomania 
+ -ous.] Monomaniacal. 

187a Latham, Monomanious , monomaniacal. Colloquially 
it is, probably, the commoner word, though avoided by 
writers who study purity. 

Monomastigate : see Mono- i. 

Monome (mp'niwm), sb. and a. ? Obs. [a. F. 
monbme, f. Mono- in imitation of bindme ; see 
Binomial.] = Monomial. 

a 1719 Harris (J.). 1829 Sang in Philos. Mag. VI. 262 

The (Primitives and Derivatives of the Product of two Mo- 
nome Functions. 1845 Lardner in Encycl. Metrop. I. 527/r 
Monomes are said to be homogeneous when they are of 
the same degree. 

Monomeniscous (mpnamzhi’skas), a. [f. 
Mono- + Meniscus + -ous.] Applied to those 
eyes, in invertebrates, that have only one lens. 

1883 Lankester & Bourne in Q. Jml. Microsc. Set. 
XXIII. 196 The closely-set groups of monomeniscous eyes 
of Myriapods. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
523 With the exception of the lateral eyes of Limulus,.. 
Arachnidan eyes are always monomeniscous. 
Moaoment, obs. form of Monument sb. 
Monomerosomatous : see Mono- i. 
Monometons (mpnp-meras), a. [f. mod.L. 
tnonomer-us (ad. Gr. fiovowP'hs, f. pbvo-s Mono- + 
fitp-os part) + -ous.] a. Ent. Consisting of only one 
member or joint, b. Bot. Applied to flowers 
having one member in each whorl. 

18*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 326 Monomerous ( Mono - 
merus). When the trunk has no suture or segment. Ibid. 
378 Tarsi mostly trimerous, rarely dimerous or mono- 
nierous. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi, § 2. 176 Terms, .com- 
posed of the Greek numerals prefixed to the word meaning 
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parts or members, as Monomerous , for the case of a flower 
of one member of each. 

Monometallic a. [f. Mono- 

4- Metallic, alter bimetallic .] 

1 . Pertaining to, involving, or using a standard of 
currency based upon one metal. 

1877 [see Bimetallic]. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 
130 A mono-metallic basis _ of gold. 1879 Sussex Daily 
Nevis 14 June 5/1 England is what is called monometallic, 
that is, she bases her currency on one metal, gold. 1830 
Times 4 Jan. 9/2 If the world became monometallic on 
a silver basis. 

2 . Chem. (See quot.) 

1905 G. M. Gould Did. New Med. Terms, Monometallic , 

I. containing one atom of a metal in a molecule. 2. capable 
of replacing one atom of hydrogen in an acid. 3. consisting 
of one metal. 

Monometallism (m^nflme-taliz’m). [f. prec.; 
see -ism.] The monometallic system or standard 
of currency. 

1879 Blackiu. Mag. Aug. 232 British statesmen of all 
parties, .have united in extolling the advantages of ‘ mono- 
metallism ’ in the form of a single gold standard. 1881 World 
11 May 6/1 The only alternatives were universal mono- 
metallism by the adoption of gold, or a convention among 
the nations binding each other to use silver and gold equally 
at certain fixed values. 

Hence Monome'tallist, one who advocates or 
favours monometallism. Also alt rib. 

1876 N. Amer. Rev, CXXVI. 163 The mono-metalists 
denounce it for demonetizing the best of the two metals. 
1883 Atlantic Monthly Apr. 448/2 Monometallists and 
bimetallists, business men and bankers, are assaulting the 
dangerous silver legislation. 1886 Contemp. Rev. May 622 
The ever growing scarcity of gold. .was remarked.. also by 
the monometailist Economist. 

Monometer (m^np'mi'ta.r). Pros. [a. L. mono- 
meter, a. Gr. pavuperpas, f. piivo-s Mono- + perp-ov 
Metke.] A line consisting of one ‘ metre ’. 

1847 in Webster. 1870 R. C. Jebb Sophocles’ Electro. 
fed. 2) 141/1 Dochiniac monometer, 1900 H. W. Smyth 
Grk. Meiic Poets 248 The refrain is an iambic monometer, 
which was often used in exclamations. 

Monomstkyl (m^nme-]>il). Ckem. [Mono- 2.] 
Used attrib. to denote organic compounds in which 
one equivalent of methyl takes the place of one of 
hydrogen. Also Monome-thylated, -methylic 
adjs. in same sense. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1871) 340 Mono-methyl phos- 
phine. 1880 Friswei.l in jrnl. Soc. Arts XXVIII. 444 
Dimethylaniline. .free from unaltered aniline, and containing 
only 3 per cent, of the monamethylated compound. 1902 
Webster SuppL, Monomethylic. 

Monometric (mpame'trik), a. [f. Gr. pbvo-s 
Mono- + pirp-ov measure (see Metre sb. 1 ) + -ic.] 

1. Crysl. = ISOMETRIC 3. 

1837 Dana Min. 348 Primary form: monometric. 1868 
Fovmes' Ckem. (ed. 10) 288 The monometric, regular, or 
cubic system.— -The crystals of this division have three equal 
axes, all placed at right angles to each other. 

2 . Written in one metre. 

189a Century Mag. June 185 Its serene verse, impressive 
even in the monometric dialogue. 

Monometrical (mpiwme’trikal), a . [f. Mono- 
meter + -ical.] Pertaining to or consisting of a 
monometer or monometers, i88a in Ogilvie. 

Monomial (m^ndu mini), sb. and a. [irreg. f. 
Mono- after binomial. Cf. Monome and Mono- 
nomial.] 

1 . Algebra, a. sb. An expression consisting of 
one term only. 

1706 Phillips (ed. 61 , Monomial , in A Igebra, a Magnitude 
or Quantity of one Name, or of one single Term. 1834 

J. R. Young in Orrs Circ. Sci., Math. Sci. 209 The square 
of a monomial is itself a monomial. 1806 Brands & Cox 
Diet. Sci. etc. s. v., Tints a, zab, 3 acx't are monomials. 

b. adj. Consisting of one term only. 

i8oi Monthly Rev. XXXV. 471 Formation of the powers 
of monomial quantities. 1834 J, R. Young in Orrs Circ. 
Sci., Math, Sci. 234 When the surd.. is monomial. 1902 
Encycl. Brit. XXIX. 180/2 .Sarrau's Monomial Formula is 
much employed, in giving the muzzle velocity. 

2 . Applied to a term consisting of one word only. 

1884 Jrnl. Nerv. Dis, XI. 452 Professor Wilder urges 

the adoption of technical, brief, monomial terms. 1885 
It. G. Wtluer Ibid. XII. 272 Most of the names selected or 
introduced by me consist of a single word each ; they are 
monomials, or better, mononyms. 

Mono ao ’mian, a. [f. Mono- after antinomianl\ 
Recognizing or based upon one law. 

c 1810 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) HI. 307 When Jeremy 
Taylor escapes from the Mononomian Romaism, which 
netted him in his too eager recoil from the Antinomiau boar. 

Monomorphic (mpnompufik), a. [Formed ns 
next + -10.] «* next. 

1880 Webster Suppi. (894-19100 G. M, Gould Diet. 
Med. (ed. 5), Monomorphic, _ in biology : («) applied 10 a 
collection of individuals, exhibiting similarity or identity of 
form j (b) applied to species in which the same forms recur 
one after another with comparatively insignificant individual 
character. 1895 Cambr. Nat. Hist. V. 498 This species [of 
Hymenoptera) is said to be monomorphic. 

Monomorphous (mpiwmp-jfas), a. [f. Gr. 
p6vo-s Mono- + pop<f>-ri form + -ous.] Having only 
one form ; exhibiting similarity of form throughout 
its various stages of development. 

2830 Westwood Mod. Classif. Insects I, xj In the Mono- 
morphous division, .the pupa continues, active, 1874 Lub- 
bock Wild Flowers ii. 37 We find monomorphous and' 
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heteromorphous species in the same genus. 1899 A libntt s 
Syst. Med. VIII. 472 The features of the eruption, whether 
monomorphous or polymorphous. .are. .al! characteristic. 

Hence Monomo-rphism, the condition of being 
monomorphous. 

1863 Walsh in Proc. Entom. Soc. Philad. II. 223 Mono- 
morphism is the rule ; Dimorphism is the exception. 

Monomyarian (mp:iwrnoi,e.>>rian), a. and sb. 
[f. mod. L. Monomyari-a ri. pi. if. Gr./mvo-v Mono- + 
pv-s muscle) + -an.] A. adj. = Monomyary a. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. iii/i Oysters, or Ostraceans, 
a family of mohomyiairian \sic !] conchifers. 1831 Wood- 
ward Molhtsca 48 The monomyarian bivalves lie Habitually 
on one side. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 2 If you make 
an allusion to monomyarian malacology, it will not naturally 
be supposed to have reference to the cooking of oyster sauce. 

B. sb. — Monomyaky sb. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 433/2 The common oyster will 
serve ns an example of the Monomyarians. 1881 Cassell's 
Nat. Hist. V. 232 We may.. notice in the valve of the 
Monomyarian a simple unbroken line. 

So Monomya'rious a. 

1832 Forbes in Edin. New Philos. Jrul. LII. 72 Mono- 
myarious Lamellibrancliiata. 

Monomyary (mpntimoi'ai'i), a. and sb. [See 
prec. and -aky.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the group Monomyaria 
of bivalves, having only one adductor muscle. 

1833-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I, 695/2 The family of mono- 
myary Conchifers. 1872 Nicholson Pabeont. 218 In the 
Monomyary Bivalves, it is the posterior adductor which 
remains, and the anterior adductor is absent. 

B. sb. A bivalve of the group Monomyaria. 

1842 Brande Diet, Sci. etc., Monomyaries , all those 

bivalves or conchifers which have only one adductor muscle, 
1831 Woodward Molhtsca. 26 The valves, of the oyster (and 
other monomyaries) are connected by a single muscle. 

Mononei-riat. [f. Gr. poo-os Mon(o)- + brapos 
dream.] A person who has never dreamed but once. 

1762-71 Walbole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) V, 100 
It seems he had never dreamed before, and Thoresby quotes 
Mr. Locke for another mouoneirist. 

Mononeuran, -neurous : see Mono- Y. 

MonongaheTa. US. (See quot. 1859.) 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Monongaheta. A river of 
Pennsylvania, so called, gave its name to.the rye whiskey of 
which large quantities were produced in its neighbourhood, 
and indeed to American whiskey in general. 18S3 Dicey 
Federal St. I. 157 Where the cigar-case was always ready, 
and the flask of monongabela was always full. 

Mononitrate (m^nonai-tr/t). C7im.[M0N0- 2.] 

1836 G. Gore in Orr's Circ. Sci., Prod. Chem. 36 The 
mononitrate is formed by dissolving bismuth to saturation 
in warm dilute nitric acid. 

Mononitro- (mprnma'rtro). Chem. [See Mono- 2 
and Nitro-.] Used to denote organic compounds 
in which one equivalent of the radical N0 S takes 
the place of one atom of hydrogen. 

1869 Roscok Elem. Chem. (1871) 421 Mononitro-naph- 
thalin. 1873 Famines' Chem, (ed. it) 763 Mononitrotoluene. 
Ibid. 76S The mononitroxylenes are heavy oils. 1891 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Mononitrocellulose, CnHi/NOalOs, the chief 
result of the action of cold nitric acid of moderate strength 
on cotton. i 

Mononomial (nipnfn<?u-mial), a. and sb. In- 
tended as a more correct form of Monomial. 

1844 De Quincey Logic Pol. Ec. Pref. 9 Consequently, 
whilst ‘natural price ' (the contradiction of * market price’) 
is always a mononomial, price, founded . on the relation of 
Supply to Demand, must always be a binomial. 1873F.HALL 
Mod. Eng. vi. 175 note, Then there is dynamder, with 
the monomial of the mathematicians, . .slavishly copied from 
the French, for dynamometer send, mononomial. 

Mononuclear (mpn0ni«'kl/&i), a. (sb.) [f. 

Mono- + Nuclkus + -ak.] Having one nucleus, 
b. sb- A mononuclear cell, 

1886 tr. Htteppe's Bad. Investig. 68 Large mononuclear 
cells. 1896 A Multi's Syst. Med. I. 818 The large mono- 
nuclear leucocytes. 1904 Bril. Med. jrnl. 10 Sept. 583 
These cells are supposed to be transitional between the 
large mononuclear and the polymorphonuclear neutrophiles. 

So Mononu'oleated a. = Mononuclear. 

1890 Q. jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXX. 490 Large mononu- 
cleated cells are seen lying scattered between the lympho- 
cytes. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 117 Round mononu- 
cleated cells with fairly abundant protoplasm. 

Mononym (mp-nffnim). [f. Gr. povo-s Mqno- 
+ ovvpa name.] A term consisting of one word only. 

1884 Cooes in Auk Oct, 321. 1889 [see Polyonvm 3I. 1893 
B. G, Wilder in Buck's llandbk. Med. Sci, IX. 100/1 it 
has now become a serious question which of these short 
mononyms shall be employed. 

Hence Dtouonyinic (mpntmi'mik) a., consisting 
of a mononym or mononyms ; Mononymy (mp- 
iijrnimi), a mononymic system ; Mononymize 
(nipnp-nimaiz) v., to convert into a mononym; 
whence Mononyniiza’tion. 

*872 J. W. Dunning in Entom, Monthly Mag. VIII. 274 
In a mononymic system, we should require as many separate 
names as there are objects to be named. 1883 B. G. Wilder 
in jrnl. Nerv. Dis. XII. 272 This feature of mononymy 
particularly characterizes the terms which [etc,]. 1889 

Buck's Handbk, Med. Sci. VIII. 523/1 note, A polyonymic 
adjective . . may be mononymized, by selecting a main 
adjective and combining it with a prefix. Ibid. 525/2 note, 
The desired mononymization is best attained by simply 
dropping the superfluous genitive [in torcvlar Herophil£\. 

Monootrsian, -ious, adjs. rare. [f. ecd. Gr. 
povoovan-os (f. p 6 va-s Mono-4- ovot-a. essence) + 
-an, -ous.] Of one substance. 


MONOPHONOUS. 

(678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36, _ 611 Athanasius., 
disclaimeth a monoousian Trinity, as Kpiphanius did before 
a tautoousian. Ibid. 620 According to Athanasius, the 
Three divine Hypostases, though not monoousious, but 
homoousious only, are really but one God. 

Mono-oxy- : see Monoxy-. 
Monopa'lmitin. Chem. [Mono- 2.] The 
lowest in the series of palmitates of glyceryl : see 
Palmitin. 

1857 Miller Elem. Chem. III. 278 Monopalmitin. -Dipal- 
niitin. .Tripalmitin. 1873 Ralve Phys. Chem. 48. 

Monopathic (m^nopse->ik) , a. [f. next + -ic.] 
Affecting one organ or function. 

[1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monopaihia, term for a single 
suffering of : disease. Mynopathicus, of or ^belonging to' 
Monopathia \ monopathic.] 1890 Century Did. 1891 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

Mouopatky (mfmp-pa])i), [ad. mod.L. mono- 
paihia or Gr. povoiraOna (in sense 2) : see Mono- 
and -pathy.] 

f 1 . Solitary suffering. 06 s. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 31 Every one calculated hts 
Nativity, .by crying athis Birth, not comming only from tlie 
Bodies Monopathy, or sole suffering by etiange of its warme . 
Quarters ; but.. from Sympathy with the divining Soule. 

2 . A disease or disorder affecting only one organ 
or function (Ogilvie 1882). 

Monoped (nqrn/fped). Also -pede. [f. Mono- 
+ L. bed-, pes foot.] A creature having only one 
foot. Also adj. 

1827 J. Wilson Nod. Amir. Wks. 1855 1 . 319 Anyone' 
single thing in this world. ., rational or irrational, monoped, 
biped, or quadruped. 18 . . Exsen. Starz\ Dec., The apparent 
monoped. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Monopede, a monstrosity 
in which the two lower limbs are fused into one. 

Monopersonal: see Mono- i. 
Monopetalous (m^nope-tabsX a. Also 7 
-ose. [f. mod.L. monopetal-us + -ous : see Mono- 
and Petal.] Of a flower: Having the corolla in- 
one piece or the petals united so as to form a tube. 
(Called also gamopetalous and sympelalotis.) 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 762 The Flowers come out In. 
Clusters, are monopetalose, with five Lacinix or Incisures., 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Team. I, Monopetalous Flowers.. 
are. .all of one piece. 1783 Davidson in Phil. Trans. 
LXXIV. 455 The corolla is monopetalous. 1839 Lindlev 
Introd. Bot , 1. ii. 167. 1877-84 F. E. Hulme Wild FI. p. vi, 
Corolla rotate, monopetalous, five-cleft, tube very short. 
Monophagize (m^np'fad^aiz), v. [f. Gr. povo- 
epdy-os (see next) + -IZE.] inlr. To eat alone. 

1834 Badham Halieut. 318 Whereas the glutton might 
sometimes munch and monophagize in solitude. 

Monopkagons (mpnp-fagos), a. [f. Gr. povo- : 
tpayos that eats alone : see Mono- and -phagous.] 
Eating only one kind of food. 

(858 Brewer Did. Phrase fy Fable, Monophagous, the 
eater of one sort of food only. (879 tr. Semper’ s Anim. 
Life 51 A very conspicuous contrast exists . . between 
; Monophagous animals.. and Polyphagous creatures. 1881 
E. R. Lankester in Nature 3 Mar. 406/ 1 Monophagous 
and polyphagous animals are distinguished. 

So t MonopRaglan, f Mo'uophague (see quot.). 
*623 Minsheu Dudor (ed. 2) 474 A Monophagian, or 
Monophague, one that eats his meat alone withou t companie, 
or eats only of one kinde of meat. 

Monopkagy (m^np-fadgi). fad. Gr. povo- 
<j>ayia eating alone: see Mono- and -phagy.] 

1 , Ealing alone. 

1658 Phillips, Monophagy, an eating alone, or of one kind, 
of meat. 187a Dasent 7'hree to One II. 250 Monophagy 
makes a man melancholy and unsocial. 

2 . The eating of only one kind of food. 

1623 Minsheu Dudor (ed. 2) 474 Monophagie, a meale 
made with one kinde of meat. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Monophagie, a meal made of, or a living alwayes with, one 
kind of meat. 1879 tr. Semper' s Anim. Life 56 Monophagy 
in animals is often connected with the occurrence of special 
organs. 

Monopkaue, -phanous : see Mono- i. 
Monopkase (mp-noieh), a , Eleclr. [f. Mono- 
+ Phase 3.] Exhibiting a single phase : cf. poly- 
phase. Also Monoplia'sic a. 

1900 Nature 26 July 290/2 So producing a monophasic 
variation of considerable E.M.F. 1902 L. Bell in Encycl. 
Brit. XXXI. 888/2 Monophase Induction Motors closely 
resemble the polyphase motors in construction, but have 
only a single-phase winding in the primary. 

Monopkone (m^-noffwi). rare. [£. Gr. povo-s 
Mono- + (paivi] sound.] 

1 , (See quot.) 

_ 189* R, L, Garner in New Rev. Nov. 429 , 1 have found, 
it necessary to coin a new word to describe thecliaracter of 
their [jc. monkeys’] speech, and as each idea seems to be 
couched In a single word of one syllable and nearly, indeed 
of one letter, I have called it a monophone. 

2. = Homophone. 

1891 Teachers' Aid 27 Jan. 311 A list of spelling, prefixes, 
affixes, and roots, with a few monophones, is all it contains. 
Monophonic (mj?n<?f)rnik), a. Mus . [Formed 
as prec. . + -10.] = Homophonio 1, 2. 

1883 Cassell's Encycl, Did, *895 Funk's Stand. Did . 

Monopkonous (m^np-fonas), a. rare. [Formed, 
as Monophone + -ous.] 

1 . Of a musical instrument : Producing only one 
note at a time. 1 

1878 J. Hullah in Grirve’s Did. Mus. I. 47 Ah air Is acorn- 
I position for a single voice or any monophonous instrument- 
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2 . = Homophonous. 

1869 J. L. Nevins China xiv, 197 In our language, these 
monoplionous words are so few that the other words in the 
sentence clearly fix the meaning. 

Mono-phony (nipipplbni), Mus. [Formed as 
Monophone + -y.] «= Monody. 1890 Century Diet. 

Monophote^ (mfrnofdat), a. [f. Gr. pbvo-s 

Mono + (pur-, (pais light.] 

1 . Epithet of an electric arc-lamp regulator (see 
quot.). Also Monophotal a. (Funk’s Stand. Diet. 
1895). 

1884 Knight Diet. Blech. Suppl., Monophote Regulator, 
a voltaic-arc regulator adapted to but a single light on a 
circuit : as distinguished from poly phot e regulator. 

2 . Monophote lamp — Molophote. 

1893 Sloane Electr. Diet. 321 Lamp, Holophote.. .Syno- 
nym — Monophote Lamp. 

Monophthalmic (mgnpfjiarlmik), a. [f. Gr. 
pavb<p8aXp-os (f. pbvo-s Mono- + bcpOaXpbs eye) + 
-ic.] One-eyed. 

1837 J. W. Donaldson Chr. Orthod. 356 The belief in 
Cyclopian or monophthalmic deities. 1863 Sat. Rea. 16 Sept. 
355/2 St. Jerome was equally explicit about the existence of 
the Phoenix and monophthalmic men. 

Monophthong (mp-npQipg). [ad. Gr. povb- 
(pdayy-os adj., f. povo-s Mono- + (pd6yyos sound.] A 
single vowel sound. Also attrib. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logtke 303 Syllables of one letter, 
that is, euery vowell, Monophthongues. 2776 Camj’bell. 
Philos. Rhet. (1801) I. 219 An equal mixture of consonants 
•with soft and monophthong vowels. 1783 J. Beattie Diss. 
266 Eau in beau is as truly a monophthong as the inter- 
jection O. 1885 E. Sievers in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 782/2 
The sound of the so-called long a in make, paper, Stc., 
although once a monophthong, is now pronounced as a 
diphthong. 1888 Sweet Eng. Sounds 22 The levelling of 
the two elements of a diphthong under a monophthong. 

Hence Monophthong^.! (mpnpfJj^njgal) a., con- 
sisting of a monophthong ; Monophtho'nging 
vbl. sb. - Monophthongization. 

1783 J. Beattie Diss. 266 Grammarians, .speak of trip- 
thongs, or three monophthongal sounds coalescing in one 
syllable. 1863 A. M. Bell Brine. Speech 123 The Scottish 
dialect, in which the monophthongal A is a very common 
vowel. 1894. G. Dunn in Class. Rev. Mar. 94 In general. . 
diphthongs have two monophthongal correlates. Thus: 
eu : ft : ii. 1894 F. J. Curtis Invest. Rimes Clariodns 52 
The monophthonging of ai was of too old a date to allow 
us to suppose that [etc]. 

Monophthongize (mpngfjip-qgaiz), v. [f. 
Monophthong + -ize.] tram. To convert into a 
monophthong. Hence Monophthongiza'tion. 

1880 Sweet in Trans. Philol. Soc. 158 That unaccented 
(aei) underwent a gradual approximation of its elements, 
ending in monophthongization and shortening. *885 Amer. 
jfrnl. Philol. VI. 420 Cases claimed as examples of the 
monophthongization of ei. Ibid. 435 A monophthongized 
diphthong. 1904 Expositor Apr. 313 That Boeotian mono- 
phthongizing of the diphthongs. 

Monophyletic (mfxwfailertik), a. [f. Gr. 
pbvo-s Mono- + (pvXeruc-bs, f. epvXirrjs tribesman, f. 
<pv\J) tribe.] Pertaining to one family or race or 
to descent from a single prototypal form. 

1874 Q. Jml. Microsc. Set. XIV. 247 Monophyletic stem- 
structure of the Animal Kingdom. 18713 tr. Schmidt's Desc. 
tjr Dana. 325 The so-called monophyletic hypothesis, accord- 
ing to which the different families of organisms are derived 
from a single primordial form. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. 
Man I. 247 My Gastraea Theory, on which I base the mono- 
phyletic genealogy of the animal kingdom. 

Mouo^hyllous (m/nmfrlas), a. [f. Gr. povb- 
(pvXX-os ( 1 . pbvo-s MONO- -t- (pvXXov leaf) + -OUS,] Of 
a calyx : Consisting of one leaf. 

1746* Hill in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 63 This Ring is truly 
a monophyllous undulated Calyx. 1830 Lindlry Nat. Syst. 
Bat. 216 Calyx monophyllous, divided. 

Monophyodont (mpnuforndpnt),#. (sb.) Zool. 
[f. Gr. povo-s Mono- + <pb-etv to generate + bSovr-, 
bbovs tooth.] a. adj. Having only one set of teeth. 
Said also of the teeth. 

1849-52 Owen in Todd’s Cycl. Anat. IV. 901/2 The Mono- 
phyodont character of the Cetacea. 1875 Blake Zool. 47 
The Cetacea are either toothless or monophyodont. 1890 
Fothergill Zool. Types <$• Classif. 179 Edentata. Teeth 
. .are monophyodont, rootless, and without enamel. 

"b. sb. A monophyodont animal. 

1849-32 Owen in Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. 901/2 The 
‘ Monophyodonts ’, or those that generate a single set of 
teeth. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 363. 

Monophysite mJn^r fisoit) , sb. (a.) Dccl. Hist. 
[ad. ecel.L. Monophyslta , a. eccl.Gr. Movocpvairqs, 
f. povo-s Mono- + <pb<r-is nature : see -ITB 1 1 a.] A 
heretic who believes that there is only one nature 
in the person of Jesus Christ, 

The holies of Christians now professing this belief are the 
Coptic, Armenian, Abyssinian, and Jacobite churches.. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ttf P. 272 The Acephali and 
Monosypbites [sic]. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, ,M onophy sites, 
a general name given to all those sectaries in the Levant, 
who only own one nature in Jesus Christ. The Monophy- 
sites, however, properly so called, are the followers of 
Sevems, and Petrus Fullensis. 1788 Gibbon Decl $ F, 
xlvii. IV. 591 Under the rod of persecution, the Nestorians 
and Monophysites degenerated into rebels and fugitives. 
1861 J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome xi. 587 Pernicious heresies, 
like that of the Monophysites in Egypt. 1873 Boultbke 
Thedl. Ch. Eng. 20 Nor can the human nature be con- 
verted into the divine, as the Eutychians and other mono- 
physites taught. 

b. attrib. or adj. = next. 


*788 Gibbon Decl. X- F. xlvii. IV. 563 The monophysite 
doctrine (one incarnate nature) was rigorously preached in 
the churches of Egypt and the monasteries of the East. 
Ibid. 608 Severus, the Monophysite patriarch of Antioch. 
x86x J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome xi. 608 The Monophysite 
heretics, .were cruelly persecuted by the orthodox Greeks. 
188a. Century Mag. XXIII. 851 Those old fears about 
lapsing into the Monophysite heresy, 1905 Expositor Apr. 
261 Christianity in its Nestorian or Monophysite form. 

Monophysitic (mpimfisi-tik), a. [f. prec. + 
-IC.] That is a Monophysite; pertaining to or 
characteristic of Monophysites or their heresy. So 
Monopliysi/tic&l a. (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855). 

1823 Roscoe tr. Sismondi's Lit. Enr. (1846) I. ii. 31 The 
Nestorians.. massacred seven or eight thousand of their 
orthodox or monophysitic adversaries. 1893 E. K. Mitchell 
tr. Harnack's Outl.Hist. Dogma 299 Origen, who had many 
sympathizers among the monophysitic monks. 

Monophysitisxa (m/nffisaitiz’m). [f. Mo- 
Nophysite + -isjl] The belief of the Monophysites. 

*837 Pop.Encycl. V.37/1 In 483, the Acephali.. had already 
seceded, and formed the real strength of Monopbysitism, 

1899 Dublin Ren. Jan. 83 The extension of the Coptic Rite 
in Egypt favoured the spread of monophysitism. 

Monoplacid : see Mono- i. 

Monoplast (mjrnopltest). Biol. [f. Mono- + 
-plast.J An organism consisting of a single cell. 
Hence Monopla'stic a. 

1877 E. R. Lankestek in Q. frnl. Microsc. Set. XVII. 
403 The Monoplast= Ovum. Ibid. The monoplastic phase 
of individual development. 1879 Stormonth Man. Sci. 
Terms, Monoplast , a naked non-vasicular body; an animal 
cell destitute of envelope. Monoplastic, having one primary 
form. 

Monoplastid (mpnoplas-stid). [f. Mono- + 
Plastid.j = Monoplast. Also attrib. 

1889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 Weissmann appears to 
have fully established, that the body of unicellular organisms 
(mon oplastides) . . is immortal at any rate potentially. 1894- 

1900 G. M. Gould Diet. Med. (ed. 5), Monoplastid. 1893 
Moore in Sci. Progress _ June 323 There are many mono- 
plastid forms with affinities among the polyplastids. 

Ii Monoplegia (n^noplrdgia). Path. ^ [mod.L., 
f. Gr. povo-s Mono- + -irX-qy ia, vXqyq stroke.] 
Paralysis of one part or limb only. Hence Mono- 
pie 1 gic a., pertaining to or affected with mono- 
plegia. 

1890 Century Diet. 1893 W. R. Gowers Man. Dis. Nerv. 
Syst. (ed. 2) II. 437 A monoplegia affecting the leg only. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 666 Paralyses of the limbs in 
epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis . . may he of very various 
type (hemiplegic, paraplegic, monoplegic). 

Monopleurid, -pleurobraneh, -pneumo- 
nian, etc. : see Mono- i. 

Mon op ode (m/mcpffud'l, sb. and a. [ad. L. 
monopodius , a. Gr. *povonbBios — povbtrovs (-noS-), 
f. povo-s Mono- + nobs foot. Cf. F. monopoded] 

1 . A creature having only one foot; spec, one of 
a race of men fabled to have only one foot, with 
which they shaded themselves from the heat of the 
sun (see Pliny Nat. Hist. vn. ii). 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxii. (1818) II. 277 Some 
[larvae], a kind of monopods, have only one of such [pedi- 
form] prominences. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav,, A tSea 172 
The monopodes, sheltering themselves from the sun beneath 
their single umbrella-like foot, 

2 . = Monopodicm. x8 90 in Century Diet, 

3 . As adj. Having only one foot. 

(Cf. L. monopodium one-footed table.) 

1890 in Century Diet. 1896 A rchxol. (Inst.) Jrnl. LIII. 42 
Monopode tables for the reception of oblations. 

Monopodial (m^nnj-du-dial), a. [f. Mono- 
podium + -AL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a monopodium ; characterized by having a single 
and continuous axis from which lateral shoots are 
produced. Hence Ktonopo'&ially adv. 

1876 Balfour in Encycl. Brit. IV. 93/2 In monopodial 
branchings the primary axis may continue to develop more 
strongly than its lateral axes. Ibid. 125/1 Jn Myosotis 
(Forget-me-not) the axis is not a sympodium, but the 
branching takes place monopodially. x88o Gray Struct. 
Bot. iii. § 3. 55 note, A stem formed by the continued develop- 
ment of a terminal hud is monopodial or a monopodium. 

|| Monopodilim (mynop(?u-di»m) . Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. povo-s Mono- + iroS-, irovs foot,] A single 
axis which extends at the apex producing in suc- 
cession lateral structures beneath it. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 156. 1876 Balfour 
in Encycl. Brit , IV. 93/2. 

Monopodous (mjnpyMas), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
povo-sMoNO- + 7ro5-, nobs foot + -ocs.] One-iooted. 

1884 Harped s Mag. Jan. 307/1 Monopodous storks and 
impossible parrots. 

Monopody Pros. [ad. mod.L. 

* monopodia , a. Gr. povonobia, f. pbvo-s Mono- + 
7ro5-, nobs foot.] A measure consisting of a single 
foot. 1844 [see Difody]. 

Hence Monopodic (mpimpfdik) a., consisting of 
or constituting a monopody. 1890 in Century Diet. 

+ Mo'iiopole 1 . Obs. Also 6 money polde, 
monopolle, monapole, 7 monopol. [a. OF. 
monopole ox ad. late L, monopolium Monopoly.] 

1 . = Monopoly. 

(11548 Hall Chron., Hen. PI 158 Diners other crymes 
were layde to his charge, as., gathering together and making 
a money polde of offices, fees, wardes, and fences. 1596 


Bp. W. Barlow Three Serut. ii. 49 The intollerable license* 
of Monopoles and Solesales. 1396 Hakington Metam. 
Ajax 97 Now for my’ monapole, I would aske hut this 
trifling sute. 1609 J. Davies Humour’s Heav.on Earth 
(Grosart) 35 Some to gaine Some Monopole, which then 
could not be got. 

2 . An emporium, lit. and Jig. 

(Cf. Gr. fcovombbiov trading mart enjoying a monopoly.) 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 6r Merchants .. 
trafficke-.from one Mart, hauen, promontorie, or Monopole 
to another. Ibid. 237 [Father Parsons is] a Monopole of all 
mischiefe. _ 16x0 Bovs Wks. (1629) 434 The deuill.. begat 
insolent pride, which is a monopol of mischiefe. 

3 . An unlawful convention ; a conspiracy. 

1549 C 0,,, pt. Scot. xvi. 140 The ciuil lauis deffendis & for- 
hiduis al monopoles and conuentions of the comont peptl. 
1387-8 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 253 It becomes alwayes 
his majestie. .to repres and stay ail monopolies and fac- 
tiounes. 


t Mo’nopole 2 . Obs.— 0 [ad. Gr. povon&Xrjs, f. 
pbvo-s Mono- + nuiXys seller.] A monopolist. 

1648-60 Hexham Dutch Diet., Een Focker, a Monopole, 
or an Engrosser of Wares and Commodities. 

•j* Monopoled, ppl. a. Obs.— a (See quot.) 
i6xx [see Monopolize v. x], 

t Mono-poler. Obs. Also 6-7 -ier. [a. OF. 
monopolier: see Monopole 1 and -ieii.] A mono- 



polist. 

XS89 G. Fletcher in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 81 The 
said Companie. .having reduced themselves to the nomber 
of xij, and so beeing. now more notable Monopolies than 
they weare beefore. x6ox J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 102 
The said _companie by no sound reason.. can he charged 
to bee anie such Monopoliers. x6xx Cotgr., Monopolier , 
a monopoler, or monopolizer. 1640 [see Poller 2]. 1641 
Frogs of Egypt 5 By Thee our base Monopolers doe fall. 

t Mouopo'lian. Obs. [f. Monopole 1 or Mo- 
nopoly + -AST.] A monopolist 
1601 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 66 The said M. M. 
Aduenturers were now in his town of Embden no more to 
he accounted Monopolians, then they were here tofore in 
Antwerp. 1622 E. Misselden Free Trade (ed. 2) 57 The 
setling of the price at the pleasure of the Monopolian to his 
priuate benefit, and the prejudice of the publique. 

t MonopoTical, a. Obs. (In quot. 7 moni-.) 
[f. Monopole 1 + -ical.] Monopolistic. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 139 Whosoeuer. .seeketh either 
hy getting monipolicall patens, or by forging vniust tales 
to hinder our welfare, 

t Monopolisli, a. Obs. [f. Monopole 1 or 
Monopoly + -ish.j Monopolistic. 

1580 in Cal. St. Papers, Foreign 3 66 There is no such 
‘ mpnopolish ’ trade used at Emden. 1601 J. Wheeler 
Treat. Comm. 105 The aboue said slander of Monopolie, 
and monopolish trade vsed in Embden. 16x3 — in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist MSS. Comm.) I. 122 A monopolish passport 
granted to Verstegan. 

Monopolism (mpnp-p^liz’m). [f. Monopoly 
+ -ism.] The system of monopolies. 
x88x Nature 27 Oct. 602/1 A land of strong tendencies 
toward monopolism and conservatism. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. III. v. xciv. 318 The two great national parties., 
denounce monopolism, in the abstract. 

Monopolist (mpiqrpMist). [f. Monopole or 
Monopoly + -ist. Cf. It. monopolists G. mono- 
polist. ] 

1 . One who monopolizes or possesses a mono- 
poly ; one who favours monopoly. 

x6ot J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 72 By this means.. the 
Hanses should, .possesse the whole trade of the realme, as 
Monopolists of the whole kingdom. X648 Gage West. Did, 
xii. 61 The Marquesse of Serralvo., was the best Monopolist 
of alt that ever those parts knew. 1671 W. Perwich 
Despatches (R. Hist. Soc.) 148 The army has been sickly, 
& the monopolist that undertook the furnishing them with 
provision is much blamed. 1775 Burke Sp. Concil. Amer. 
Wks. III. 63 To raise the value of the possessions in the 
hands of the great private monopolists. x866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt xxx, We know what monopolists are : men who 
want to keep a trade all to themselves, under the pretence 
that they’ll furnish the public with a better article. 1883 
Law Times LXXVIII. 222/1 An absolute right to refuse to 
supply a prime necessary of life is_ a dangerous weapon 
indeed with which to arm a monopolist. 

2 . iransf One who obtains, assumes, or occupies 
anything to the exclusion of others. 

*742 Young Nt. The 11. 308 Joy is an import ; joy is an 
exchange; Joy flies monopolists; It calls for two. 1781 
Covvi'ER C owner sat. 627 When some green heads. . Suppose 
themselves monopolists of sense. 1813 Byron Corsair lit. 
vi, The life thou leav’st below, denied above By kind mono- 
polists of heavenly love. 1817 Keats Wks. (1889) III. 5 
He feels his being as deeply as Wordsworth, or any other of 
our intellectual monopolists. _ x866 Bright Sp., Reform 
4 Dec. (1876) 392 The monopolists of political power. 

3 . attrib. passing into adj. 

1844 Cobden in Pall Mall G. (t8gt) 16 Oct. 3/1 Those 
monopolist humbugs, who are ready to hurrah for free 
trade in China, and. vote against it in England. 1879 G. 
Allen Col. Sense i. 1 The pleasure of colour is one which 
raises Itself above the common level of monopolist gratifica- 
tion, and attains to the higher plane of sesthetic delight. 
1887 Westm. Rev. June 327 The immunities.. conceded to 
the members of that monopolist corporation. 

Monopolistic (m^nfpiHFstik), a, [f. prec. + 
-10.] Relating to, or connected with, a monopoly 
or a system of monopolies. 

1883 N. York Chr. Union N\\%. 30 The monopolistic ‘ rail- 
road trunk-line fare-agreement ’. x8gx Review 0} Xw.15 Aug. 
171/1 Associated press franchises are a monopolistic posses- 
sion that gives some newspapers an advantage over others. 
189a Nation (N. Y.) 25 Aug. 138/x The spirit of trades 
unionism is essentially monopolistic and prescriptive. 
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MONOPOLY, 


f Monopo'litan. Obs. [Formed as Monopo- 
H.T& + -an,] A monopolist. 

i6ox Martin in D'Ewes Jrnls. Pari. Eliz, (1682) 646 The 
Monopolitans of Starch, Tinn, Fish,,, Salt, and I know not 
what, 1607 Coke Charge at Norwich Assizes 41 Unto 
whom is rightly ioyned a Promooter, a Monopolitan, and 
an Alcumist. 1630 j. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 342/1 Hee 
was no diuing Politician, Or proiect-seeking Monopolitan, 
Hence f Monopolitamian, in the same sense. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy of Landslips Wks. 1, 
78/1 Itserues for the Dyet of Project-mongers, Monopolita- 
nians and diligent Sute-joggers. 

t Mono'polite. Obs. [f. Monopole 1 or Mo- 
nopoly + -its 1 I.] A monopolist. 

159* Sylvester Du Bartas i. tii. 522 You Marchant 
Mercers, and Monopolites. 1599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 58 
To keepe out fell and black Monopolites, The Myrmedonian 
crue [referring to ants], 1616 R. Carpenter Christ's Larum 
bell 58 Monopolites, ingrossers, regraters. 

So Monopolitical a. (nonce-wff.), interested in 
monopolies. 

i860 W, H. Russell Diary in India 1. 7 * The confounded 
public’, as that large and respectable body is frequently 
styled in the privacies of official and monopolitical life. 

Monopolization (mpn^pillaizji'j/m). [f, next 
+-ATION.] The action of the verb Monopolize; 
the process of monopolizing or the condition of 
being monopolized. 

17*7 A._ Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xlvi. 155, I 
advised him to take Protection from the Dutch, and allow 
them the Monopolization of the Trade of his Country. 1791 
Newte Tour Eng. Scot. 391 The immoderate extension 
of sheep walks, and that spirit of territorial monopolization 
which prevails . . in . . Scotland. 1878 N. A mer. Rev. CXXV I. 
524 The swarm of Chinese.. ana their monopolization of 
many branches of industry. 1879 H. George Progr. <$• 
Pori. v. ii. (18S1) 261 The monopolization of land that went 
on in England during the reign of Henry VIII. 

Monopolize (m^n^p/fbiz), v. [f. Monopole i 
or Monopoly + -izb. Cf. F. monopoliser.’] 

1. trans. With reference to commerce: To get into 
one’s hands the whole stock of (a particular com- 
modity) ; to gain or hold exclusive possession of 
(a trade) ; to engross. 

Now tending to be felt as merely a contextual application 
of sense 2 ; the use with a saleable commodity as obj. is 
consequently almost obsolete. In early use often, + to mono- 
polize into (one’s) hands', also f const, from. 

1611 Cotgr., Monopdfi Monopoled, or monopolized ; , . in- 
grossed, as a commoditie, into one, or a few mens hands. 
1615 in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 169 The 
Hollanders would engross this, .merchandise, and monopo- 
lise it from all mankind. 1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 
173 Covetousnesse. .hath monopolized commodities into his 
hands, inhanced the prices of things [etc.]. 1653 in Rymer 
Fcedera (173s) XX. 644 To endeavour thereby to Monopo- 
lize all Trade into your Hands, and to exclude all other Na- 
tions. a 1704 T. Brown Walk round Land., Upon Compters 
Wks. 1709 III. in. 54 Another [man], .marches from one 
side of the Ward to another, as if he was just going to 
the Exchange, to monopolize the Commodities of both the 
Indies. 1783 Just amond tr. RaynaCs Hist. Indies I. 144 
The Arabians . . repaired in crowds to these celebrated islands, 
the productions of which they had already monopolized. 
1817 Jas, Mill Brit. India II. iv. vli. 254 If the trade was 
. . monopolized and engrossed by a combination. 1854 Bad- 
ham Halieut. 470 The Emperor of all the Russias used to 
monopolize the acipenser helops..to supply himself .. with 
. .caviare. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 27 Those who mono- 
polised the commerce of the countries where alone the 
citron tree grows. 1879 H. George Progr. f Pov. vi. ii. 
(1881) 295 Land. , the source of all wealth and the field of 
all labor, is monopolized. 

+ b. absol. or intr. To have a monopoly. Obs. 
162* Bacon Hen. VII 163 There passed a Law. .for Mo- 
nopolizing and exacting vpon the Trade. 1714 C. Johnson 
Country Lasses 1. i, London, . . Satan’s chief residence : he 
picks up a vagabond soul or two now and then with us, but 
he monopolizes there. 

2, transf. and jig. To obtain exclusive posses- 
sion or control of ; to get or keep entirely to one- 
self. f Const, to (oneself), from (another). 

1628 Prynne Brief Sum. Epist., The enulous. .cauils of 
some peevish Diuines, who would monopolize Diuinity to 
themselues alone. 1656 Cowley Anacr, vii, Gold alone does 
Passion move, Gold monopolizes Love. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Puerp. 38 Nor shall mute Fish, the Sea Monopo- 
lize. 1668 R. Steele Husbandman's Calling x. (1672) 250 
When you suffer the world to monopolize your hearts from 
God, then the right use of the world is perverted, a 1714 
M. Henry Layman’s Reasons Wks. 1853 II. 549/1, 1 cannot 
monopolize the Church ; it is narrow enough, I dare not make 
it narrower. 1762 H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. 
(1765) III. \\note, Descamps says, that Lely growing jealous 
of Roestraten, proposed to him a partition of the art; por- 
traits were to be monopolized by Lely. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina vi, She is a little angel 1 I cannot wonder that you 
sought to monopolize her. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xix, 
This fellow, Hawk, is monopolising your niece. x8Sx F. 
Metcalfe Oxonian in Iceland vii. (1867) 114 A title now 
monopolized in England by Knights and Baronets. 1886 
Sk.fr, Acad, Life 02 Dr, Johnson was allowed to monopo- 
lise conversation as he did, because his sagacity was ad- 
mitted to be enormous, 1889 A. R. Wallace Darwinism 
27 The progeny of any one species would, if allowed to 
increase unchecked, alone monopolise the land. 

Hence Monopolized///, a. 

1788 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 540 We participate now 
of a monopolized, instead on an open market. 1845 Encyd, 
Metrop. VI. 172/1 Any monopolized commodity. 1894 
C, N, Robinson Brit. Fleet 18 The advantages of monopo- 
lized commerce. 

Monopolizer (ro/np-pillriz ai). [f. Monopo- 
lize v. + -KR !.] One who monopolizes. 


1629 Gauls Holy Madn. 389 Now an Ingrosser. .now an 
Haberdasher of small wares, .nay worse than these, .a Mo- 
nopolizer. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowl's Inst. 283 Monopolizers, 
who were called Ingrossers, Fore-stallers, and Regrators, 
..and many others who are punishable by Imprisonment 
and the Pillory. 1668 Charleton, eta Ephes. <$■ Cimm. 
Matrons n. Pref., I am no Monopolizer of such Com- 
modities, 1734 Fielding Univ, Gallant iv. Wks. 1882 X. 
95, I wonder he escapes being destroyed by the men as a 
monopolizer [of the women]. 1760 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 96 
Some Armenians . . bought up great quantities of grain. 
. .Several monopolizers have been put to death. 1769 Mrs. 
F. Brooke Hist. Emily Montague cxcv. (1784) IV. 47, 1 am 
a most intolerable monopolizer of the sex ; in short, I have 
very little relish for any conversation but theirs. 1812 Ex- 
aminer 25 May 327/1 The. .avarice of an hard-hearted 
monopolizer, a 186a Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. ii. 88 The 
nobles .. were, at that period, the monopolizers of political 
power. 1877 F. A. S. Hewitt in Raymond Statist. Mines 
4r Mining 372 It is the fashion to denounce these corpora- 
tions as monopolizers. 1879 H. George Progr. Pov. v. ii. 
(1881) 259 The extent to which the monopolizers of land, 
can, in rent, levy tribute upon the earnings of labor. 

Mono’polizing, vbl. sb. [f. Monopolize v. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Monopolize; 
monopolization. 

a 1617 Hieron Wks. (1619) II. 487 An opinion will be had 
that that man seekes the raysing of his owne esteemeout of 
others blemishes, and the engrossing and monopolizing of 
all respect and reuerence to himselfe. 1622 Misselden 
Free Trade (ed. 2) 54 Some thinke that the reducing of 
trade into Order and Gouernment, is a kind of Mono- 
polizing and restraint of trade. 171a M. Henry Life 
P, Henry Wks. 1853 II. 714/1 This monopolizing of the 
great ordinance of baptism. 1747 Mrs. Delany in Life 
<?• Corr. (1861) II. 473 She has many friends that wish to 
nave a share of her company, and as I am no friend to 
monopolizing, I can’t and must not murmur at their enjoy- 
ing a pleasure I am so sensible of. 1902 S. Smith Lire 
Work xvi. 149 All poverty and suffering arose from the 
monopolizing of land by private owners. 

attrib. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 73 These people 
have the true monopolizing ideas. 1818 H allam Mid. Ages 
ix. 11, (1819) III. 380 The discontents, .resulted from the 
monopolizing spirit of their corporations, who oppressed all 
artisans without the pale of their community. 1837 — - 
Hist. Lit. I. 1. Hi. § 56 With that true love of letters 
which scorns the monopolising spirit of possession, Lorenzo 
permitted his manuscripts to be freely copied for the use 
of other parts of Europe. 


Moaio’polizing, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] That mo- 
nopolizes; having a monopoly. 

1797 Burke Let. Affairs Irel. Wks. IX. 460 A small 
monopolizing junto. 1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 407 This 
canting son of the monopolizing sect. 1854 H. Miller 
Sch. 4- Schm. (1858) 75 A wall erected by some monopoliz- 
ing proprietor of the neighbouring lands. *869 Landreth 
Life A. Thomson i. 17 The stir has been diverted to the 
monopolising railway. 1891 Athemeum 24 Oct. 545/2 [Prof. 
Marshall pleads] for the collective good against the too per- 
tinacious individualism of monopolizing capitalists. 

f Mono-poious, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Mono- 
pole + - 00 s.] Monopolistic. 

<11628 F. Grevil Sidney xy. (1652) 203 She never was., 
overloaden with any such excesses in her Person, or defects 
in her Government, as might constraine her to support, or 
be supported by a monopolous use of favourites. 

Monopoly (mpnp - p»ii). [ad. late L. mono- 
poli-um, a. Gr. (xovonuikiov (also -iraiAia), f. (iova-s 
Mono- + raiK-uv to sell. Cf. Monopole sb.] 

1. Exclusive possession of the trade in some 
article of merchandise; the condition of having 
no competitor in the sale of some commodity, or 
in the exercise of some trade or business, 

1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1303/2 He knoweth.. 
that of all the dysciples, there woulde none bee so false a 
traytour.. but him selfe alone. And therefore is thys ware 
Judas all in thyne owne hande. Thou haste a monopoly 
thereof, 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 58 Suffer 
not tides ryche men to bye vp all, to ingrosse and forstalle, 
and with theyr monopolye to kepe the market alone as 
please them. 1625 Bacon Ess., Riches (Arb.) 239 Mono- 
polies, and Coemption _ of Wares for Resale, ..are great 
Meanes to enrich : especially, if the Partie haue intelligence, 
what Things are like to come into Request, and so store 
Himselfe before hand. 1648-58 Hexham, Focherie , a Mono- 
poly, or an Engrossement of all sorts of Wares and Com- 
modities. 1774 Burke Sp. A mer. Tax. Sel. Wks. 1, 102 You 
have, in this kingdom, an advantage in Lead, that amounts 
to a ^monopoly, a 1850 Calhoun Wks. (1874) III. 112 This 
hostility terminated in breaking down the exclusive mono- 
poly of the Bank of England, and narrowing greatly the 
specie basis of its circulation. 1861 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) 
I. 41 In the reign of Edward III [German traders] had a 
practical monopoly Of the carrying trade. 

b. In generalized sense. (In 17 th c. often, f the 
crime of ‘ engrossing ’.) 

1601 J. Whf,elrr Treat. Comm. 65 Setting also price 
before hand of that which they sell, and of that which they 


will buy, and so committing open Monopoly. 1606 Holland 
>\ nowe ‘ 
b comtnc 

that none may sell the same but himselfe or from him? 162a 
\Frt 


Sudan. Annot, 24/2 Who Jcnoweth not that Monopoly is, 
when one engrosseth some commoditie into his owne nandes, 


Misselden Free Trade 37 Monopoly is a kind of Commerce, 
in buying, selling, changing or bartering, vsurped by a few, 
and sometimes but by one person, and forestalled from all 
others, to the gaine of the Monopolist, and to the Detriment 
of other men. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Monopoly , . . an un- 
lawful kind of traffic, when one or more persons make them- 
selves sole masters of any commodity, trade, manufacture, 
or the like, with design to enhance its price; those who 
have occasion for it being obliged to purchase it at their 
hands, and on their own terms. 1793 Bentham Emancipate 
your Colonies Wks. 1843 IV. 412 Monopoly, that is. exclu- 
sion of customers, has certainly no tendency to produce in- 
crease of the number of traders. 


2. An exclusive privilege (conferred by the 
sovereign or the state) of selling some commodity 
or trading with a particular place or country. 

1596 Drayton Legends iii. 517 Then daily beg’d I great 
Monopolies. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. iii, Thou [«. an 
actor] shalt haue a monopoly of playing, confirm’d to thee 
and thy couey, vnder the Emperours broad scale, for this 
seruice. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table A Iph., Monopolie, a licence 
that none shall buy or sell a thing, but one alone, c 1605 
Rowley Birth Merl. v. ii, Take her hence.. To be shown 
up and down at fairs and markets, Two pence apiece. To 
see so foul a monster Will be a fair monopoly and worth the 
begging. 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid v. iii, I would not 
have my cruelty so talk’d on To any child of mine for a 
monopoly. 1640 Habington Queen of Arragon iv. F2b, 
’Cause one of Oberons Groomes had got from her The 
Monopoly of transporting gnats. 1641 Remonstr. State 
Kingd. 9 The Monopolies of Sope, Salt, Wine, Leather, Sea- 
Cole, and, in a manner, of all things of most common and 
necessary use. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. v.lxxi. 320 Mo- 
nopolies, or exclusive privileges, are generally ungrateful to 
the people of a free state. 1831 SirJ. Sinclair Corr. II. 249 
The Public Revenue [of Russia].. is likely to increase, par- 
ticularly the customs, and the farm, or monopoly of brandy. 
1831 Macaulay Am., Bacon (1897) 361 Raleigh held a mono- 
poly of cards, Essex a monopoly of sweet wines. 1845 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 269 The finest salt 
in India is manufactured on the coast of Cuttack, yielding 
the Government a revenue little short of eighteen lacs of 
rupees, when the East-India Company possessed a mono- 
poly of the manufacture of that necessary of Hindoo life. 
187a Yeats Growth Comm. 214 They [the Dutch] secured 
a monopoly of trade with Japan which lasted throughout 
the modern period. 1875 Eucycl. Brit. III. 650/2 The mo- 
nopoly of the right to print the Bible in England is still 
possessed by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and her Majesty’s printer for England. 1878 _Lecky Eng. 
in 18 tk C. I. i. 122 The Assiento treaty, by which England 
obtained the monopoly of the slave-trade to the Spanish 
Colonies. 

3. transf. and fig. (often with conscious meta- 
phor). Exclusive possession, control, or exercise of 
something. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. it. § 3 , 1 make not my 
head a grave, but a treasure of knowledge. I intend no 
Monopoly, but a Community in learning. 1653 Milton 
Hirelings Pref., Till which greevances be remov’d and re- 
ligion set free from the monopolie of hirelings. 1712 Hen- 
ley Sped. No. 396 P 2 The monopoly of Punns.Jias been 
an immemorial privilege of the Johnians. 1787 Bentham 
Def. Usury k it. *23 Wealth has indeed the monopoly of 
justice against poverty. 1823 Scott Peveril vii, Do you 
think you have a monopoly of rebellion, and that we have 
not a right to show a trick of disobedience in our turn ? 
x86i Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. ix. (1871) 268 Neither side 
has a monopoly of right or. .wrong. 1878 H. S. Wilson 
Alp. Ascents ii. 45 Peter has almost a monopoly now of the 
Matterhorn. 

b. in generalized sense. 

1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1839) 8/1 Thy children, Scotia, 
in the desert land, Driven from their homes by fell Mono- 
poly, Keep holy to the Lord the seventh day. 1815 J. 
Thomson Led. Inflam. Introd. 29 That spirit of domina- 
tion, exclusion, ana monopoly, by which most of her [m. the 
church of Rome’s] institutions at that period were actuated. 

4. To make a monopoly of: a. lit. to obtain 
the exclusive sale of (a commodity) ; b . fig. to 
‘ monopolize keep to oneself (a possession). 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. 753 Master Merchant.. Can 
finde the meane, to make Monopolyes Of euery ware, that 
is accompted strange. 1595 ' Daniel Civ. Wars (1609) v. 
xcviii, He., makes a Monopoly of offices. 1629 H. Burton 
TrutKs Triumph 231 The iniquity of the Pontifictans in 
making a monopoly of Gods grace. 1693 Dryden Juvenal 
Ded. (1726) p. v, Johnson [= Ben Jonson].. had been ac- 
quainted with the Rules, yet seemed to envy to Posterity 
that Knowledge, and like an Inventer of some useful Art, 
to make a Monopoly of his Learning. 17x0 Addison Whig 
Exam No. 1 p 1 The Kitcat have pretended to make a 
Monopoly of our sense. 1745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's 
Voy. 10 A certain Honourable Gentleman, .is. .Endeavour- 
ing to make a Monopoly of this Voyage, and to that end 
designs to publish by Authority. 1769 Burke Late St. 
Nat. Wks. II. 87 Government in France has made a mono- 
poly of that great article of salt. 

5. A thing which is the subject of a monopoly 
(in senses 1 - 3 ). 

X838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. vii. § 7 It is one of those 
happy ideas which have been privileged monopolies of the 
first inventor, X845 M c Culloch Taxation n. v. (1852) 206 
The culture of opium.. is a government monopoly, being 
confined to the provinces of Babar and Benares.. .Every 
one who chooses may raise opium within the prescribed 
limits. 1868 G. Duff/V. Surv. 186 The culture.. of tobacco 
was made a Crown monopoly. 1878 Print. Trades Jml, 
xxin, 22 Printing the Holy Scriptures is a monopoly. 1902 
W._ M. Alexander Demonic Possession in N. T. ii. 25 Such 
traits are not the monopoly of the Babylonian spirits. 

6 . A trading company that has a monopoly. 

_ [a 1692 Pollexfen Disc. Trade (1697) 125 If Corporations 
in Trade with Joint-Stocks, should appear to be . . to all 
intents and purposes Monopolies, mischievous to Trade,] 
2871 O. Rev, Oct. 461 Other enterprises with enormous 
capitals, e.g. hanks, . .are not monopolies. 1887 E. Bellamy 
Looking Backward v. (1890) 41 Without being, .checked by 
the clamour against it^ the absorption of business by ever 
larger monopolies continued. 

7. attrib., as monopoly licence, price. 

1625 Bacon Apophth- xxix. Resusc. (1671) r. 227 The Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was asked his Opinion by 
Queen Elizabeth, of one of these Monopoly licenses. 1776 
Adam Smith tV. N. 1. xi. (1869) I. 153 The rent of land,. , 
considered as the price paid for the use of the land, is 
naturally a monopoly price. 1807 Edin. Rev. X. 347 They 
still fight for the impossibility of driving a distant traffic, 
without encouragement of monopoly-prices. 
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Mouopolylogist, [f. next + -ist.] One 
who performs a Monopolylogue. 

1830 Examiner 278/1 The Monopolologist [rzc] startled his 
audience. 1832 / bid. 294/2 Mathews made his first appear- 
ance as a Monopolylogist. 

Moaopolylogue (mpnup^lilpg). [f. Gr. pbvo-s 
Mono- + irbXv-s Poly- + ~\oy os -logue.] An en- 
tertainment in which a single performer sustains 
many characters. Also fg. 

1824 in Spirit Puhl. . Jrnh. (1825) 333 Like Mathews in a 
Monopolylogue. 1834 T. H. Lister in M. Napier's Corr. 
(1879)153 The Duke ot' Wellington lays aside his mysterious 
monopolylogue. 1838 New Monthly May. HI. 76 The 
third part was another Monopolylogue, called ‘All well at 
Natchitoches ’—all the characters by Mr. Mathews. <11845 
Hood To Lady on Dep. India v, Go where with human 
notes the Parrot dealeth In mano-pollyAogue, 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss Sr Gain x. 68 The conversation, or rather 
mono-polylogue, as some great performer calls it, ran in 
somewhat of the following strain. i 85 o .W. Rev. X. 273/1 
Last week we gave a view of a distinguished religious 
actor in a monopolylogue and domestic performance — 
Spurgeon at Home. 

Moiiopota'SSic, a. Chem. [See Mono- 2.] 
Containing one equivalent of potassium. 

1873 Fownes’ Client, (ed. 11) 325 Monopotassic sulphate, 
is commonly called bisulphate of potash. 

Monopous (mpnowpas), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
povu it- fovwp) or pbvam-os one-eyed (f. pov-os 
Mono- + <81 p eye) + -00s.] One-eyed. 

1798 in Spirit Puhl. Jrnls. (1799) II. 327 That a great 
many gentlemen, .never had more than one eye. . ; that their 
progeny also were like themselves monopous. 

Moiioprionidian. (m^nupraiitmi’dian), a. 
Balmont. [f. Gr. pbvo-s Mono- + rrpiwv saw.] 
Having serrations on one side of the stem only : 
said of graptolites. Also Bdonopri'onid a. 

1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 95 Besides the simple forms 
of Graptolites with a row of cellules on one side (mono- 
prionidian), there are others with a row of cellules on each 
side (diprionidian). 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, 
Life 769 A typical or monoprionid Graptolite. 
Monoprostyle : see Mono- 1. 
Monopsychism (mpnnsni-kiz’m). [f. Gr. 
pbvo-s Mono- + ^x-17 soul + -ism.] The theory 
that all souls (or the souls of all mankind) are 
one ; the unity of souls asserted by this theory. 

1864 W. Heeley in Calcutta Rev. XXXIX. 383 Some of 
his expressions point clearly to the middle-age notion of 
monopsychism — that all mankind had but one soul, a 1894 
Romanes Th. on Reliy. (1895) 50 Wherein all causation is 
gathered up into the moiiopsycnism of a single personality. 

|| Monopsychosis (m^ncsaiktfu’sis). [mod.L., 
see Mono- and Psychosis.] = Monomania. 

1883 T. S. Clouston Clin. Led. Mental Dis. 18 A true 
impression from a nerve of common sensibility may be mis- 
interpreted, as when a man has cancer of his stomach that 
causes him real gnawing pain, and he says he has rats inside 
him that are eating his vitals. It might help you to under- 
stand this condition better if it were called Monopsychosis. 
1902 Baldwin's Diet. Philos, y Psychol. s.v. Mono-, Mono . 
mania ( . .also termed, by Clouston, monopsychosis). 

t Monopter. Arch. Obs. rare~°. Also 8 
monoptera. [ad. F. monoptlre , ad. med.L. 
monopteros : see Monopteros.] = Monopteros, 

1 696 Phillips (ed. 5), Monopter, was a sort of a round 
Temple, whose Roof was supported by one Pillar only. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Monoptere,. .a kind of temple 
among the antients, round, and without walls; having its 
dome supported by columns. 1775 in Ash. 
Monopteral (m$i apteral), a. and sb. [f. late 
L. monopter-os (Vitruvius, in sense 1 below), mod. 
L. monopler-us (in sense 2), a. Gr. *povoirrepos, 
lit. ‘ having one wing or fin f. povo-s Mono- + 
vrep-bv wing, fin, row or circle of columns : see -al.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Arch. Of a temple: Consisting of a single 
circle of columns supporting a roof. 


1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 588 Monopter on. 


or Monopt\e\ral Temple, an edifice consisting of a circular 
colonnade, supporting a dome, without any inclosing wall. 
1841 Civil Eng. y Arch. Jrnl. IV. 118/2 The uppermost 
is a Corinthian rotunda, forming an open or monopteral 
temple (i. e. without any cella). 

2 . Zool. Having a single fin, wing, or alate 
part. [Cf. F. monoptlre (1708 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1887 Sollas in Encycl, Brit. XXII. 4x7/2 (Fig. 17) K, 
monopteral cymba. 

B. sb. A monopteral temple ; a monopteros. 

1843 Parker Gloss. Archil, (ed. 4) I. 243 Monopteros, 
Monopteral, . . a circular temple consisting of a roof sup- 
ported on columns, without any cell. 

II Monopteros (m^ap-pterps). Arch. Also 8-9 
monoptaron. [subst. use of late L. monopteros 
adj. : see Monopteral.] A monopteral temple. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Monopteron, a sort of round 
Temple, whose Roof was only supported by Pillars; so 
call’d, from its having but one Wing or Isle. 1823 [see 
Monopteral a. x], 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mulled s Anc. 

Art § 190 (ed. 2) 171 Temple of Mars Ultor on the 
Capitol, a small monopteros, which we still see on coins. 
1883 tr. Reher's Hist. Anc. Art 476 Monopteros, a circular 
structure of outstanding columns, commonly without a cella 
enclosed by walls. 

Monopterous (vapiip- pteros), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. monopler-us (see Monopteral) + -ous.] 
Of certain seeds : Having but one wing. 

x8s6_ Mayne Expos. Lex,, Monopterus, having but one 


wing, as the carcerula of the Fraxinus : monopterous. *866 
in Treas. Bot. 


Monopterygian, -ious: see Mono- i. 
t Monoptic, a. Obs.— ° [f. Gr. pbv-os Mono- 
+ birriK-6 s of or pertaining to sight (see Optic).] 
One-eyed. Also absol. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Monoptich, that seeth onely with 
one eye. 1730 Bailey (foL), Monoptich. 

Monoptical (m^np-ptikal), a. httmorously 
pedcmtic. [Formed as prec. + -al.] One-eyed. 

x8z \Blackw. Mag. IX, 61 Monoptical Squire Polyphemus. 
C1842 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1875) 74 He was a rugged 
veteran, white-haired, bloated, lame, and monoptical. 

Monoptots imyn/’ptout). Also 7-8 -tot. [ad. 
late L. monopiot-us , a. late Gr. poubirr air-os, f. Gr. 
pbvo-s Mono- + tmords falling, cogn. w. ittuxhs 
case, f. Tri-ttT-eiv to fall. So F. monoptote .] A noun 
occurring in a single oblique case (as L. astii). 

*6x2 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 101 Q. Which call you 
Monoptots? A. Such words as are found in one oblique 
case. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Monoptote, a word having 
hut one Case. 1751 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 40 Mono- 
ptots, which have but one Case ; as, astn. 1854 Andrews 
& Stoddard Lat. Gram. § 94. 36 Monoptote. 

Hence BSkraopto’tic a., having only one case. 

1872 Latham s.v. Monoptote, A word that appears in one 
form only is, on the first view, equally aptotic and monoptotic 
• — both or either. 

Monopylean : see Mono- i. 

Mono]? yreil OUS (m^ntipairrnas), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. p6vo-s Mono- + n vp-rjv fruit-stone + -ous. Cf. 
F. mono pyr hie. ] Having but one stone or kernel : 
said of fruits. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Monopyrenous Fruit, such 
Fruit of a Plant, as contains in it only one Kernel, or Seed. 
x 365 Treas. Bot., Monopyrenous, containing one stone. 

Mono-rail (yapnoifil). [f. Mono- + Rail j 5 . 2 ] 
A designation (chiefly aitrib.) of a railway with 
carriages running on a single rail. So Bfiono- 
railway. 

1897 IVestm. Gaz. 9 Apr. 4/2 Patent electric express rail- 
way., built on the mono-rail system, 1901 Daily News 
14 Mar. 3/2 The Proposed Monorail between Liverpool and 
Manchester. 1902 IVestm. Gaz. 16 May 5/3 A scheme., 
for the construction of a mono-railway. 

MonorcMd (m^np ukid), a. and sb. [f. mod.L. 
monorchis, monorchid- : see Monorchis. Cf. F. 
vionorchide .] a. adj. Having only one testicle ; 
characterized by or exhibiting monorchism, b. sb. 
A monorchid person ; = Monorchis. 

r822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 6 There is a set of 
barbarians at the back of the Cape of Good Hope, who 
appear to be very generally monorchid, or possessed of only 
a single testis. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit Org. 390 A 
Monorchid has only one testicle in the scrotum. 1885 Lancet 
18 July 141/2 The question as to the possibie. .inconvenience 
to which monorchids are liable falls under two heads. 

Mon orchidism (mfrap-rkidiz’m). [f. prec. + 

-ism, J = Monorchism. 

x86o NewSyd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. 304 Researches in Mon- 
orchidism and Cryptorchidism in Man, 1874 Van Buren 
Dis. Genit. Org. 302 Occasionally monorchidism is acquired. 

II Monorchis {mpmp ukis). PL monorehides 
(-fpikidfz). [mod.L. monorchis, pi. (incorrectly) 

- ides , a. Gr. pbvopxts adj., f. pbv-os Mono- + opyis 
testicle ] A person or animal with only one testicle. 

1722 Quincv Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2), Monorchis. 1843 
Curling Dis. Testis 52 Many instances of monorchides, or 
persons having only a single testis, are also mentioned by 
the old authors. 1865 A. S. Taylor Princ. 6- Pract. Med. 
Jurispr. 866 Monorchides. .have been known to be prolific. 
Monorchism (m^npukiz’m). [Formed as 
Monorchis + -ism.] The condition of having 
only one testicle. 1876 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 
Monorganic (rcpnpjgarnik), a. [f. Mon(o)- 
+ Organ + -10.] 

1 . Med. Of a disease : Affecting a single organ. 
1880 in Webster Suppl. 

2 . Having only one organ. 

1887 Science 3 June 534 In the natural world some beings 
are monorganic, others are polyorganic. 

Monorhine (mpnorain), a. and sb. Zool. Also 
monorrhine. [f. mod.L. Monorhtna, f. Gr. povo-s 
Mono- + piv-, fa nose.] A adj. Having a single 
nasal passage only ; spec, applied to the Mono- 
rhina, a group of skulled vertebrates, having only 
one nasal passage, and comprising the lampreys 
and hags. Also Monorhinal (mpmoroinal), Mo- 
norhinous (m^'norainss) , adjs. in the same sense. 

1890 Century Did., Monorhinal. Ibid., Monorhine. 2897 
E. R. Lankester in Nat. Science July 47 To assume, .that 
these fishes were monorrhine, is surely illegitimate and 
arbitrary. 1900 Nature 20 Sept. 504/2 There is no evidence 
whatever that any of the creatures classed together as 
Ostracodermi were monorhinal like the Lampreys, 190a 
Webster's Did., Suppl., Manorhinous. 

B. sb. A monorhinal vertebrate. 

x8oo in Century Did. ; and in later Diets. 

+ Monorhythm. Obs.—° [f. Gr. pbvo-s Mono- 
+ fiv9p-6s Rhythm.] = Monorime. 

Etymologically the word should mean ‘having one 
rhythm’ ; but prob. it was intended as a more correct form 
to be substituted for the hybrid nionorhyme (-rime), the 
word rhyme being regarded as a derivative of pvtlpos. 

1775 Ash, Monarhythme, a poetical composition in which 
all the verses end with the same rhyme. 


Monorhythmic, a. rare. Bros. [Formed 
as prec. + -10.] = Monorime a. (Cf. prec.) 

1833 Longf. Anc. Span, Bail. Prose Wks. 1886 1. 162 
They [old Spanish ballads] are all monorhythmic, with full 
consonant rhymes. 1833 — Drift- W ood ibid. 296 In these 
old romances.. the verse is monorhythmic. 

Monorime, -rhyme (mpmoraim), sb. and a. 
[a. F. monorime (1090 in Ratz.-Darm.), f. Gr. 
povo-s Mono- + rime Rime, Rhyme.] A. sb. a. A 
poetical composition or passage in which all the 
lines have the same rime. b. pi. Lines forming a 
‘tirade’ with one rime. 

1731 Bailey (vol. II.), Monorhyvte, a poetical composition, 
all the verses whereof end with the same rhyme. x868 
T. Wright Pref. to Langioft's Chroti. (Rolls) 11 . p. xi, In 
this manuscript each new set of monorimes is headed by 
a title in Latin. x886 Posnett Compar. Lit. 46 note, The 
rudeness of this versification, says M. Geruzez..is marked 
by monorimes, of indeterminate length. 

B. adj. Having a single rime. So also Mo'no- 
rimed ppl. a. [see -ED 55 ]. 

1833 Longf. Dift-Wood Prose Wks. 1886 I. 299 The old 
romances were sung ; and.. hence there was a good reason 
for dividing them into monorhyme stanzas. 1898 Saintsbury 
Short Hist. Eng. Lit. (1905) 737 These rolling quatrains, 
rhymed as a rule a aba,, .but sometimes monorhymed 
throughout. 1902 PI. Lynch G. Paris’ Med, Er. Lit. 90 A 
little poem, .in monorhymed quatrains. 

Monosebemie: see Mono- i. 

Monose lenide. Chem. [Mono- 2.] A sele- 
nide containing one equivalent of selenium. 

1873 Fownes ’ Chem. (ed. xi) 228 The mono, tii, and penta- 
selenides. 

Monoseme (mp’mjsfm), a. Bros. [ad. Gr. 
povuoqp-os : see next.] = next, 
xgoz in Webster's Diet., Suppl. 

Monosertlic (mpncsrmik), a. Bros. [f. Gr. 
poi6ar)p-os cited in sense ‘having only one significa- 
tion ’ (f. povo-s Mono- + ofjpa sign, mark) + -ic.] 
Consisting of or equal to a single mora. (Cf. 
disemic , irisemic.') 1890 in Century Did. 

M OXLOS epalous (mpnose-palns), a. Bot. [f. 
Mono- + mod.L. sepal-um Sepal + -ous. In F. 
monosipalei\ Properly, Having one lateral sepal 
only; but commonly misused tor gamosepalous. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 24 In Scleranthese 
the calyx is always monosepalous. 1837 I J . Keith Bot. Lex. 


s.v., If the calyx of any flower consists merely of a single 


piece, or sepal, or of several sepals united, it is said to be 
monosepalous, as in Primula._ x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 225 
When a monosepalous calyx is entire, the number of sepals 
can then only be ascertained by the venation. 

Monosi'licate. Chem. [Mono- 2.] A sili- 
cate containing one equivalent of silicic anhydride. 

1857 Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) III. 198 Monosilicate of 
ethyl. 

Monosiplionoxis (mpmssoi-Mnas), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. povo-s Mono- + etgatv tube, pipe (Siphon) 
+ -ous.] Having a single siphon; applied toceitain 
Algze ( JFloridese , ) in which a transverse section of 
the frond shows only a single large, elongated 
central cell or siphon not surrounded by smaller 
similar cells. So RSonosiplionic (-ssifp'nik) a. 

*853 Harvey Nereis Boreali-Amer. it. 8, IX. Wrangelia- 


cese. Frond filiform, monosiphonous. 1857 Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bot. § 133 Of those green Algae which i 


, v , ... are masked 

by calcareous matter, there are two series distinguished by 
their monosiphonous or polysiplionous stems. 1888 Vines 
in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 126/2 The filaments [of the Plueo- 
sporeee ] may consist of single rows of cells ( monosiphonous ), 
as in most Edocarpese, or of several rows of cells (polysi- 
phonous), as in the Mesogleeaceas. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. 
Bot. Terms, Monosiphonic. 

II Monosis (mpnou-sis). Bot. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
povojffLS solitariness, singleness, f. porovv to make 
single or solitary, f. pbvo-s single.] The isolation 
of an organ from the rest. (Cf. Monosy.) 

1873 Cooke Man. Bot. Terms (ed. 2) 73. 1874 R. Brown 

Man. Bot. 609. 

Moxxoscdic (mpnosd’u'dik), a. Chem. [Mono- 
2.] Containing one equivalent of sodium. 

1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed, 11) 333 Monosodic Carbonate. 
Ibid, 340 Monosodic orthophosphate. 

So Mo'-no-so'dium, used altrib. 

1857 Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) III. 250 Mono-sodium 
glycol. 

Monosom&tie, -ous, -spasm : see Mono- i, 
Monosperm (m^umspajm). Bot. rare— 0 , [f. 
Gr. pbvo-s liono- 4- oirepp-a seed, Sperm. Cf. F. 
monosperme (adj.).] A plant having but one seed. 

1879 in Stormonth Man. Set. Terms', and in later Diets. 

Mouospermal (nYncspaumal), a. Bot. rare. 
[Formed as prec. + -AL.] Having only one seed; 
monospeTmous. Also SConospe ■rmatous a. [Cf, 
F. monospermatique. ] 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monospermal, Monosperma- 
tovs, having only one seed j one-seeded ; both of these 
terms are used, but the second is the more correct one. 
1876 J. H. Balfour in Encycl. Brit. IV. 151/2 The drupe 
is a. .monospermal and unilocular indebiscent fruit. 

Monospe*rmic, a . [Formed as prec. + -ic.] 
1 . Bot. — Monospermous. 

[1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monospermicns, the same as 
Mnuospermus ] 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Monospermic, the 

same as Monospemiatous, 




MCOTOSPERMOUS. 

2 . Phys. Pertaining to, or affected with, mono- 
spermy. 

xgoz Webster's Diet., Suppl. s.v. , Monospermic eggs. 
Monosjjerxaoas (mpnospSumas), a . Bob. 
[Formed as pree. -i--ous.] Having only one seed. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Monospermos [1737 Ibid., Mono - 
spermous], which bears a single Seed to each Flower, as in 
Valerian, the Marvel of Peru, &c 1760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bat. i. xv. (17(15) 39. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 388/2 
There are eight barren stamina, and two monospermous 
berries [in Menisptrmum ]. 1830 Lindsey Nat. Syst. Bat, 
8 Bocconia has.. a monospermous capsule. 1861 Bentley 
Man. Bot. 336 The pericarp is monospermous. 

Monospermy (nvnnspimi). Phys. [After 
I’OLYtifEHMY (Gr. ■noRvcrneppid), f, Gr. pov o-sMotfO- 
+ oreppa seed. Cf. F. monospermie . ] Impregna- 
tion of an ovum by a single spermatozoon ; opposed 
to polyspermy. 1902 in Webster's Diet., Suppl. 

Monospherical (mpnosfe'rikal), a. rare 
[f. Gr. pbvo-s Mono- + cs(j>aTp-a sphere + -ical.] 
Consisting of or having a single sphere. 

1775 in Ash. 1836 in Smakt; and in recent Diets. 

Monospondylic (mp:ticsppndrlik), a. [f. Gr. 
povo-s Mono- + a-nuvfivk-os (Attic acpbv Bv\os) verte- 
bra + -ic : see Spondylic.] Having a single 
centrum, as a vertebra; without intercentra, as 
a vertebral column. 

1884 Ryder in K cp. U.S. Fish. Comm. 983 The caudal 
part of the axial column may be perfectly monospondylic. 

II Mouosporangium (m^ncisporaeTidsizim). 
Bot. [tnod.L., f. Mono- + Sporangium.] A 
sporangium containing or bearing monospores. 

1892 Jr>‘l. Quekett Microsc. Club July 25 The mono- 
sporangia are terminal, on one- or two-celled branches. 1900 
B. D. Jackson Gioss. Bot. Terms, Monosporangium, used 
by Sauvageau for the organ which produces monospores. 

Monospore (mpiMspooi). Bot. [f. Mono- + 
Spore.] An undivided spore, as in some of the 
lower Algte. 

1892 frill, Quekett Microsc. Club July 24 Their neutral 
organs are undivided, i.e. they are monospores. 1900 B. D. 
Jackson Gloss, Bot. Terms, Monospore, a special spore in 
Ectocarpus, by Sauvageau considered to be a Gemma. 

Monoapored (mp’nospoa.id) , a. Bot. [f. Mono- 
+ Spore + ed A C£ F. monosporB] — Mono- 

8 POROUS. 

1882 J. M. Crombie in Eucycl. Brit. XIV. 555/1 Mono- 
spored species. 

Monosporiferons imp:nt;spori*feras),n!. Bot. 
[f. Monospore + -(iiferous.] Bearing monospores. 

1892 frill. Quekett Microsc. Chib July 24 There was ample 
material for learning the true characters of the epiphyte in 
all stages of the neutral or monosporiferous state. 

Monosporogony (mpmpsporp'goni). [f. Gr. 
povo-s Mono- + trnupo-s sowing, seed + -yovia 
begetting.] (See quot.) 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex , Monosporogony, the form of asexual 
reproduction in which a single cell detaches itself from the 
adjoining cells of an organism, increases by division, and 
forms a multicellular organism. 

Moiiosporous (m/mtKpo>T 3 s, m^np-sporas), a. 
Bot. [f. Gr. pbvo-s Mono- 4- ermp-os Spore -t- 
-0U8.] Having but a single spore. 

1856 M'ayne Expos. Lex., Mouosporus , applied to any 
concepticle of a cryptogamious plant which contains but a 
single sporule : monosporous. 1874 Cooke Fungi 26 M. 
Sdveille was of opinion that the bastdia of the Tremelli were 
monosporous. Ibid. 145 Each of them [re. these tubes] very 
soon emits four monosporous spicules. 

Monostach, etc. : see Mono- 1. 
Monostearm (m^msstf aria), Chem. [Mono- 
2.] That species of stearine formed from glycerin 
by the replacement by stearyl of one only of the 
three OH groups. 

Z854 Formes' Chem. (ed. 5) 599 Three compounds of stearic 
/cid with glycerin have been thus produced, which M. Ber- 
thelot distinguishes as monosteann, bistearin, and tetra- 
stearin. 1879 C. R. A. Wright in Encycl. Brit. X. 697/2 
The process of saponification may be viewed as the gradual 
progressive transformation of tristearin.. into distearin, 
monosteann, and glycerin. 

Monostele (m?‘n£>st2l). Bot, [f, Gr. pbvo-s 
Mono- + (rrijAij block of stone, slab : see Stem.] 
A single axial cylinder of tissue in certain plants. 
So Monoste'lic a. Also MConoste ly (see quot.) 
and MonostaTous a. 

1900 B. D, Jackson Gloss, Bot. Terms, Monostotic, having 
a, single axial cylinder of tissue, in which the vascular tissue 
is developed. / bid . , MonosUly, the state of having a single 
stele; adj. vtonoslclam, 190a Encycl. Brit. XXV, 412/2 
margin, Arrangement in strands: the cylinder or monostele. 
Monosticlx (mpmostik), sb. Bros. Forms : 
7-8 monostiek, 7- monostich. Also 6, 8 in Gr. 
form monostichon. [ad, late b, monastieh-um , mo- 
nostick-ium (Ausonius), a. Gr. povbanxov, neut. 
of pavbanxps adj. consisting of one verse, f. pbvo - s 
Mono- + artym row, line, or verse. Cf. F. monostique 
adj. (a 1382 in Du Cange) and sb.] A poem or 
epigram consisting of but one metrical line. 

*577 Kshoall Flowers of Epigr. 104 h, This Monostichon 
here foliowyng, was written vpon the gate of the Monestarie 
of the Benedictines. 1607 J. Carpenter Plains Flans 
Plough 38 [The seven works of mercy] aptly compre- 
hended m this Monostich. Visito, j>oto, cfbb, redimo, 
lego, colligo, condo. *693 J, H. tr. Juvenal x, Ep. Decl. 
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3, I know not whether you have ever met with the fol- 
lowing Monostick. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 47. 1/1 That 
Celebrated Monostick, The Bashful Water saw her God, 
and Blusht. 1721 Bailey, Monostichon, an Epigram con- 
sisting of one single Verse. 1871 Browning Balaust. 169 
Who could speak A chorus to the end, or prologize,. .Or 
thrust and parry in bright monostich. 1891 Driver Introd. 
Lit. O. T. (1892) 342 Single lines or monostichs : these are 
found but rarely. 

Monosticll (m^npstik), a. Also 7 mono- 
stick, 9 (sense 2) monostic. [a. Gr. povba-nxos 
(see prec.) ; in sense 2 a. F. monostique (Hally),] 
1 . Pros. Consisting of a single line of verse. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Monostick, [monostichon) that 
which consists of one onely verse. *895 W. R. W. Stephens 
Life y Lett. Freeman 1 . 37 It contains monostich passages. 
+ 2 . Min. = Monosticho us 1. Obs. 

1805-17 R. Jameson. Char. Min. (ed. .3) 21 r Monostic 
topaz . . is a slightly oblique eight sided prism, in which two 
and two lateral planes meet under very obtuse angles. 

Monosticlious (mpnp-stikas), a. [f. Gx.puvo-s 
Mono- + errix-os row, line + -ous.] 

1 . Min. (See quot.) Cf. Monostich a. 2. 

1856 Maynk Expos. Lex., Monostichous,. applied by Haily 
to a variety of the prism., the base of which is surrounded 
with facets which have different inclinations, as the Ycnites 
monosticha ; monosticlious. 

2 . Bot, Arranged in a single vertical row, rank, 
or series, on one side of an axis, as the flowers in 
certain grasses. (Opposed to distichous.) 

1866 Treas. Hot., Monosticlious, arranged in one row. 1900 
B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

3 . Zool. Consisting of a single layer or tow. 

1883 Lanicester & Bourne in Q. frnl. Microsc. Sci. 

XXIII. 1 95 These maybe called respectively Monostichous 
and Diplostichous eyes. 1888 Rollesto.n & J ackson A nim. 
Life 492 I Arthropoda :) The hypodermic cells beneath the 
thickened cuticle constitute the ommateum, and remain 
either in a single or form a double layer ; hence mono- or 
diplo-sticlious. The monostichous ommateum is said to be 
apostatic when cup-shaped. Ibid. 525 All the eyes of 
Limulus are monostichous. 1902 E. R. Lankester in 
Eucycl. Brit, XXV. 697/2 The nionomeniscous eye is rarely 
provided with a single layer of cells beneath its lens ; when 
it is so, it is called monostichous. 

Monostigmatous : see Mono- 1. 
ffionostomatous (nqmtfistp’matas), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. pbvo-s Mono- + onto pox-, arCpa mouth + 
-ous; cf. next.] Having only one moulh or 
sucker ; spec, of or pertaining to the Monostomata, 
the higher of the two main divisions of the Me~ 
fazoa, including all metazoans (with a single oral 
aperture) except the sponges or Polystomata. 
Opposed to polystomatous. In recent Diets. 

Monostome (mp-nosttium), a. and sb. [a. F. 
monosiome (Littre), ad. Gr. povbarop-os with one 
mouth, f. povo-s Mono- + trropa mouth.] a. 
adj. Having only one mouth or sucker, b. sb. 
An animal having only one mouth or sucker, as 
a metazoan, or a parasitic trematode worm of the 
genus Monostonmm or family Monastomidw. So 
Mono'stomous a. [f. Gr. pavaarop-os + -ous], 
having only one mouth ; monostomatons. 

1848 E. Forbes Naked-eyed Medusae 80 Brandt.. divided 
the Discophorm into Monostomous and Polystomous. 1840 
Huxley in Phil. Trans. CXXXIX. 426 The stomachal 
membrane of the Monostome Medusae. 1856 M,\\m Expos. 
Lex., Monostamus, having but one mouth, or opening : 
monostomous. i860 Cqbbold in frnl. Linn. Soc. (1861) V. 
38 The absence, however, of a ventral sucker, .points to a 
closer alliance with the Monostomes. 

Mono strophe (mpawstrouf). Pros. [ad. Gr. 
povoorpoep-os adj. , f. povo-s Mono- + trrpoqMj recur- 
ring metrical scheme, Strophe.] A poem in which 
one strophic arrangement is repeated throughout. 
1890 in Century Diet. 

m onostr ophic (mpnastrp-fik), a. (and sb.) 
Bros. [ad. Gr. povoaTpotpuc-bs, i. pov 6 <xrpo(j>-os : see 
Monostrophe and -10.] A. adj. Consisting of re- 
petitions of one and the same strophic arrangement. 

1671 Milton Samson Pref., The measure of Verse us’d in 
the Chorus is of all sorts, call’d by the Greeks Monostrophic, 
or rather Apolelymenon, without regard had to Strophe, 
Antistrophe or Epod. 1788 [Cumberland] Observer No. ut. 
IV. 158 By making his Chorus monostrophic, he has robbed 
it of that lyric beauty, which [etc.]. 1847 Grote Greece 
11. xxtx. (1862) IV. iip_ Until this time [600 b c.] the song 
had been monostrophic, consisting of nothing more than 
one uniform stanza, repeated from the beginning to the end 
of the composition. 1849 J. W. Donaldson Thrnt. Grits, 
1. 11. (ed, 6) 27 ’The Dithyramb of Lasus eventually became 
monostrophic. 

B. sb. pi. Monostrophic verses. 

1784 G. I. HtiNTtNGEORD (title i An Apology for the Mono- 
Strophics which were published in 1782. With a second 
collection of Monostrophics. 1785 Cqwper Let. to Unwin 
“2 Oct., Wks, 1836 V. 169 Huntmgford’s Monostrophics. 
Monostyle (mptR/stnil), a . 1 Arch. [f. Mono- 
+ Style 1.] Built in one style throughout. 

1850 Parker Gloss. Archil. ied, 5) I. 308, 

Mo'nostyle, aA Arch. [f. Gr. povo-s Mono- 
+ cttuA-oy pillar: see Style -.] Having or con- 
sisting of a single shaft, pillar, or column. So 
Monosty'lar a. 

1844 Civil Eng. F Arch. frnl. VII. io/i We question 
Whether any more monostylar monuments, supporting no- 
thing, will be erected for some time. 1850 Parker Gloss. 
Archil, (ed. 5) 1 . 308 Monostyle, 


MONOSYLLABLE, 

Monostylous : see Mono- i. 
Mono-substitution ; see Mono- 2. 
Monosulpllide (mpn<5S2?df3id). Chem. [Mono- 
2.J A sulphide containing one equivalent of 
sulphur. Also + MomosuTphuret, in the same 
sense. Also MonosuTpMte, a sulphite containing 
one equivalent of sulphurous acid. 

1854 J. Scoffeun iu Orr's_ Circ. Sci., Chem. 408 Two 
compounds of sulphurous acid with soda are known— -the 
monosulphite and the bisulphite.. Ibid. 411 The monosul- 
phuret or monosulphide of potassium. 

|| MoiiOSy (irqnwsi). Bot. [a. F. monosie (Mor- 

ten), f. Gr. povauTis: see Monosis.] (See quots.) 

1869 M. T. Masters Beget, Terat. 58 The late Professor 
Mcrren proposed the general term Mono.sy for all these 
cases of abnormal isolation. 19.00 B. D. Jackson Gloss. 
Bot. Terms, Monosy, Morren’s term for the abnormal isola- 
tion of parts due to ( a ) Adesmy or (A) Dialysis. 

+ Monosyllabe. Obs, [a. F. monosyllabe or 
ad. late L. Monosyllabon.] = Monosyllablic sb. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 59 Gif Sour Sectioun be 
nocht.. a monosyllabe. 

Monosy llaTbic (mp.-ncsilte-bik), a. [ad. med.L. 
monosy llabic-us (R. Bacon I 270 > late L. mono - 
syllab-its ~ Gr. povoov Wafios : see Monosyllabon. 
Cf. F. monosyllabique (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Of a word : Consisting of one syllable. 

1828-32 Webster, Monosyllabic, 1. Consisting of one syl- 
lable; as, a monosyllabic word. 1845 Stoddart Gram, in En- 
cycl. Mctrop.l. 151/1 A short monosyllabic preposition. 1906 
A then arum 12 May 57S/1 Monosyllabic roots. 

2 . Consisting of monosyllables or of a mono- 
syllable. (Cf. Monosyllable sb. c.) 

1828-32 Webster, Monosyllabic,. .2. Consisting of words 
of one syllable ; as, a monosyllabic verse,_ 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick. xv i, The same gentleman, .again made a mono- 
syllabic demonstration, by growling out ‘ Resign ! ’ 1866 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt Introd., Throwing out a monosyllabic 
hint to his cattle. 1872 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Nat. Philos. 
§ i6t A person speaking with a loud voice in front of a 
reflecting surface at the distance of 112-5 f eet can only dis- 
tinguish the last reflected syllable : such an echo is said to 
he monosyllabic. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. iv. 41 The 
appearance in Shakespere’s verse of weak monosyllabic 
endings. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 367 The speech 
is often monosyllabic, a whispered monotone. 

b. Philol. Used as the distinctive epithet of 
those languages (e. g. Chinese) which have a voca- 
bulary wholly composed of monosyllables. 

1824 Crit. Res. in Philol. (j- Geol. 172 The Chinese, and 
other monosyllabic tongues. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 
xii. 239 If we met with monosyllabic tongues in different 
parts of the earth, we should have no right to infer their 
connection. 

3 . Of a person : Uttering only monosyllables. 

1870 Disraeli Loihair viii, Lothair was somewhat mono- 
syllabic and absent. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve 1. viii, 
Mr. Ancrum.. had been cheered a little during his last 
days at Clough End by the appearance of David, very red 
and monosyllabic, on his doorstep. 

t Monosyila-bical, a. Obs. rare. [Formed 
as prec. + -al.] = Monosyllabic. 

1686 Phil. Trans.XVI. 63 A Monosyllabical Name. 1755 
Johnson, Monosyllabical, consisting of words of one syllable. 
1776 — in Boswell Life 22 Mar., He is quite unsocial ; his 
conversation is quite monosyllabical. 

Monosyllabically (mpmusite-bikali), adv. 
[f. Monosyllabical + -lx -.] In a monosyllable 
or monosyllables. 

1816 Coleridge Lett._ {1895) 664 Which I know to.be 
(monosyllabically speaking) a lie. *821 Lamb Elia Ser. j. 
My First Play, Pice versa . . in his own peculiar pronuncia- 
tion monosyllabically elaborated, or Anglicised, into some- 
thing like verse verse, 1882 Sala Amer. Revis. ix. (1885) 
1 18 He became responsive, but only monosyllabically so. 
1904 Daily Chron. 1 June 6/7 Hone wrote of 1 cabs ’ mono- 
syllabically in 1827. 

Monosyllabism (mpnosWabiz’m). [Formed 
as Monosyllabe + -ism. Cf. F. monosy llabisme.'\ 
Addiction to the nse of monosyllables ; the quality 
of being monosyllabic. 

1804 Mitford Inquiry 414 In the spirited and easy flow 
of that line thus, its monosyllabism is apt to escape the ear’s 
notice. 1824 New Monthly. Mag. XII. 198 The rounded 
and sonorous Italian enunciation does not admit of being 
despatched in the snip-snap articulation compatible with 
tlie monosyllabism of our own language. 1685 Eucycl. Brit. 
XVIII. 774/2 Which, .brought back so considerable a part 
of the vocabulary to monosyllabism. 

b. spec, in Philology. (See Monosyllabic 2 b.) 
1846 Worcester (cites Ec. Rev.), i860 Farrar Orig. 
Lang. 183 It should be observed that triliteralism is not 
necessarily incompatible with monosyllabism. 1896 A. H. 
Keane Ethnol, 208 Monosyllabism is thus shown to be, not 
the first but the last stage in the evolution of human speech. 

Monosyllabize (mpncsiTaboiz), ®. [Formed 
as prec. + -ize.] trans. To render monosyllabic. 
Hence Monosyllabizing vbl. sb. 

1857 Zoologist Ser. 1. XV. 5692 The English love for 
monosyllabizing. 1904 Speaker 4 June 229/1 This mono- 
syllabising of the language. 

Monosyllable (mpnosidab’D, sb. and a. Also 

6 monosillable, 6-7 monasyllnble, -Billable, 

7 monosyllable, -sillible. [ad. late L. mono- 
syllabus (see Monosyllabon) after Syllable.] 
A. sb, A word of one syllable. 

1533 More Debell, Salem Wks. 056/x He forgeatteth thys 
lyttle shorte wporde, thys monasyllable, Such, which he re- 
hearsed first. *589 PutTenham Eng. Poesie it. v[i], (ArbJ 



MONOSYLLABLE. 

do For this purpose serue the monosillahles of our English 
Saxons excellently well. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 11658) 
324 The French men call it ‘furchette’; which word our 
Farriers, .do make it a monosyllable, and pronounce it the 
4 frush 1620 Donne Serm, lxxiv. (1640) 753 This one little 
particle, this monasyltabie, So. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Treat. 
(ed. 2) 339 Their language is most part of monosyllables. 
x647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 86 Some are raking in 
old musty Charnel books, for old mouldy monesyllables. 
1680 Morden Geog. Red., China (1685) 418 They have above 
60,000 Letters but not above 300 Words, which are, for the 
most part, all Monasillables. 1692 Dryden Cleomenes n. i. 
14 By Heav’n, I’ll change it [my name] into Jove or Mars ! 
Or any other civil Monosyllable, That will not tire my 
Hand, xyn J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 181 Almost all the 
Original Words of our Language are Monosyllables. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 88 r 4_It is pronounced by Dryden, 
that a line of monosyllables is almost always harsh. 1906 
J. Oman Probl. Faith A Freedom iii. 101 To perpetrate ten 
monosyllables in succession was a high offence. 

b. Phrase, In monosyllables , + in monosyllable . 
1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 233 Erasmus eom- 
pareth the English toong to a Dog’s barking that soundeth 
nothing els but Baw waw waw in Monosillable. 1888 G. 
Morris Aryan Race viii. 190 Philologists are generally 
satisfied tnat man first spoke in monosyllables, each of 
which conveyed some generalized information. 

e. Often used to indicate some emphatic word 
(esp. yes or no), which is sometimes intentionally 
left unnamed. To speak ( answer , etc.) in mono- 
syllables'. to speak with intentional curtness; to 
answer little but * yes ’ or 4 no ’. 

i6o8Drkker Lanth. A Candle-Lt. i. A, She dealt in nothing 
hut in Monosyllables, (as if to haue spoken words of greater 
length would haue crackt her Voice). 1679 Dryden TV. A 
Cr. 11. iii, Achil, I can brook no comparisons. Ajax. Nor I. 
Achil. Well, Ajax. Ajax. Well, Achilles. There. So, now 
they quarrel in monosyllables. 1824 Miss.Mitford Village 
Ser 1. 20 A low soft voice, sweet even in its monosyllables. 
1833 L. Ritchie Wand. by Loire 165 Her reply was con- 
veyed in a monosyllable. 1865 Trollope Belton Fist, v, 

4 No ’. She pronounced the monosyllable alone. 1885 4 E. 
Garrett ' At Any Cost vi. 104 He. .remembered her only 
as a gaunt, black-eyed girl, who answered in monosyllables. 
1903 Longm. Mag. Sept. 291 Juliet leant back inher corner 
responding by an occasional monosyllable. 

B. adj. 1. = Monosyllabic a. 1 . Now rare. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. vi[i], (Arb.) 92 Words 
monosillable which be for the more part our naturall Saxon 
English. 1640 Tohriano Hal. Tutor title-p., A display of 
the monasillable particles of the Language, by way of Al- 
phabet. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Monosyllable, that hath 
but one syllable. 1658 Phillips Pref., Pronouns,and Mono- 
syllable Verbs, as Mine, Thine , This, IV/tai, Lore, Give. 
1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 43 The Gentleman’s name. .is 
the Monosyllable voice with which Cats do usually address 
themselves to us. c 1790 Cowper Whs. (1837) XV. 320 [He] 
would think the line improved by a monosyllable epithet, 
which wotdd make it run more smoothly. 

2. — Monosyllabic a. 2 . rare. 

1697 Dryden Mneid Ded. (e) 4 b. It seldom happens but 
a Monosyllable Line turns Verse to Prose, 170S Pope Let. 
to Walsh 22 Oct., Monosyllable-lines, unless artfully man- 
aged, are stiff or languishing; but may be beautiful to 
express Melancholy. 1821 Byron Juan v. liii. Others in 
monosyllable talk chatted. 

Monosyllable, v- rare. [f. Monosyllable 
Irons. To reduce to a monosyllable. 
a 1647 Cleveland Smec tymnuus 46 Like to nine Taylors, 
who if rightly spell’d, Into one man are monosyllabled, 

Monosyllabled, a. rare. [f. Monosyllable 
sb. t -ed -.J = Monosyllabic a. 3 . 

- 1838 I. Taylor Home Educ. 131 A monosyllabled stanza. 

II Monosyllabon. Obs. PI. -syilaba. [L. 
monosyllabon, a. Gr. povoavXXaHov, neuter of pavo- 
avWalios adj., f. povo-s Mono- + av\\a /3-f} Syl- 
lable.] A monosyllable. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 77 That Grammex grudge 
not at our English tong, Bycause it stands by Monosyllaba, 
And cannot be declined as others are. 1580 G. Harvey 
Three Proper Lett. 55 You shal as welL.heare payer as 
faire, . . wyth an Infinyte companye of the same sort : some- 
time Monosyllaba, sometime Polysyllaba. 1608 Middle- 
ton Fam. Love v. iii, I will onely in Monosillaba aunswere 
for my selfe. 1672 H. More Brief Reply 102 It was a great 
oversight .. to leave out that Monosyllabon which was of 
such principal signification in the sentence. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. II. 299 No Laconick Monosyllabon. 
Monosyllogism (mfmtisi-lodsiz’m). [f.MoNO- 
+ Syllogism.] (Seequot.) So Monosyllogi-stica. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xix. (i860) I. 363 A syllogism, 
viewed as an isolated and independent whole, is called a 
Monosyllogism, that is, a single reasoning. Ibid. xxvL 
II. 44 In respect to the External Form, Probations areSimple 
or Monosyllogistic, if they consist of a single reasoning. 

Monosymmetric (mpnc>sime-trik), a. [f. 
Mono- + Symmetric.] a. Cry si. =Monoolinic. 

1880 in Webster Suppl. 1887 Athenaeum 10 Sept. 345/2 
[Graphite occurs] in tabular crystals so indistinctly formed 
as to render it uncertain whether they belong to the hexa- 
gonal or monosymmetric system. 

b. Bet, = next. 1890 in Century Did. 

Monosymme’trical, a. Bot. [f. Mono- + 
Symme i'BIcal.] Of flowers, fruits, etc. : Divisible 
into exactly similar halves in one plane only, 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs Bot. 184 A shoot with alter- 
nating leaves in two rows is also simply bilateral without 
being monosymmetrical. Ibid. 533 The happy expression 
sygomorphic already used by Braun may be applied equally 
to monosymmetrical flowers. 1898 tr. Strasburger's 7'ext-bk. 
Bot. (1903) 16 When.. a division into two similar halves is 
only possible in one plane, the degree of symmetry is indi- 
cated by the terms simply symmetrical , monosymmetrical, 
or zygomorphic. 


Hence MonosyKime’tricaUy adv. 

1875 [see Polysymmetrically]. 

Moixosynimetry (mpmisrmetri). Bot. [f. 
Mono- + Symmetry.] The condition oi being 
monosymmetrical. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot . _ 183 Monosymmetry is 
..a particular case of the ordinary bilateral structure. 
Monosymptomatic : see Mono- i. 

II Monota (mpndu ta). Antiq. PI. -tse. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. puveoros (also povovaros) one-eared, with 
one handle, f. povo-s Mono- + cot-, ovar-, oh ear, 
handle.] A one-handled vase. 

1887 B. V. Head Hist. Numorum 521 Amphora with small 
monota beside it. 

Monotelephone, -phonic : see Mono- i. 
Monotessai’on (m^nate^saipn). [a. med.L. 

monotessaron , f. (erron. after diatessaron j Gr. povo-s 
single + rtatrap-es four.] A continuous scriptural 
narrative prepared from a collation of the four 
Gospels ; = Diatessaron 3. 

1831 T. H. Home's Introd. to Bible (U. S, ed.) II. 1. xi. 
478 (Funk) The importance, .of. .obtaining the clearamount 
of their various narratives, has. .suggested the plan of di- 
gesting the Gospels into . . a connected history. . termed . . 
a Monotessaron. 1862 F. Barham (title) Improved Mono- 
tessaron .combining the words of the Four Gospels. 1882 
in Ogilvie. 

Monothalamic (mpn^alse-mik), a. Also 
incorrectly -thalmic. [Formed as next + -ic.] 

1. = Monothalamous 2 . 

1845 J. Phillips Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. VI. 608/2 
Monothalamic cephalopoda. 

2 . Bot. Of fruits : Formed from one pistil or flower. 

1870 Henf rey's Elan. Bot. § 255 Fruits may be divided 

into free ox monothalamic fruits, formed from single flowers, 
and conflnent fruits. 1871 Masters in Nature 2 Nov. 6/2 
Classification of Monothalamic Fruits. 1874 R. Brown 
Man. Bot, 483 Monothalmic Fruits, 
b. (See quot.) 

xgoo B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms , Monothalamic, 
mcmotkalamons, (1) applied to apothecia consisting 0/ a 
single chamber ; (2) when galls consist of only one interior 
chamber. 

Monothalamous (mpnolitetiainos), a. [f. Gr. 
p6vo-s Mono- + 6d\ap-os bed-chamber (see Tha- 
lamus) + -ous.] Having only one chamber, 

1 . Ent. (See quot.) 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xiv. (1818) I. 456 The majority 
of galls are what entomologists have denominated mono- 
thalamous, or consisting of only one chamber or cell. 

2 . Applied to the chambered shells of iorami- 
nifers and gasteropodous molluscs. 

1834 Roget Anim. A Veg. Physiol. I. 265 Some,, .as the 
Argonaut, or Paper Nautilus, have shells undivided by par- 
titions ; and are accordingly termed ■unilocular or mono- 
thalamous. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl.Anat. 1 . 1x4/1 The surface 
of the body is. .covered with a shell, which is. . rarely mono- 
thalamous. x88o W. S. Kent Infusoria I. 328 Some Mono- 
thalamous Foraminifer such as Lagena or Miliota. x888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 875 (Radiolaria) The 
cyrtoid skeleton may be monothalamous . .or. .poly thalamous. 

3. Bot. Applied to theapothecia of certain lichens. 

a x886 E. Tuckerman (Cent.). 1900 [see Monothalamic 

2 b], 

Monothallious (mpmflmrlios), a. Chem. 
[Mono- 2 .] Applied to thallious sails which 
contain one equivalent of thallium. 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 755 The monothallious salt 
T 1 H 2 P 0 ', is formed on mixing the dithallious salt with [etc.]. 
1873 Foumes' Chem. ted. 11) 4x3 Monothallious orthophos- 
phate. 

Monotlialloid (m^n^se'loid), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
povo-s Mono- -t- 6aKK- os (see Thallus) + -oid.] 
Having a single or undivided thallus. 

1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Monothamnoid (mpnojiarmnoid), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. povo-s Mono- + 6apv-os bush, shrub + -oid.] 
= MONOTHALLOID. 189* in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Monothecal (mpnt>J>rkal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
p6vo-s Mono- + Brju-rj case, box + -al.] Having 
only one ioculament or cell : applied to anthers. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 405 Sometimes the anther has 
a single cavity, and becomes unilocular . , , or monothecal. 
1880 in Webster Suppl , ; and in recent Diets. 

Monotheism (mp’nF|)z'|iz’m), [f. Gr. povo-s 
Mono- + 6e-6s god + -ism. Cf. F. monotheisme. ] 
The doctrine or belief that there is only one God. 

1660 H. More Myst, Godl. in, ii. 62 But thus to make the 
World God, is to make all ; and therefore this Kinde of 
Monotheisme of the Heathen is as rank Atheisme as their 
Polytheisme was proved to be before. 1736 Bailf.y (folio) 
Pref. (end), Monotheism , the Doctrine or Principles of the 
Unitarians. 1812 Cogan Jewish Disp. ii. § 7. 322 [The 
Jews] have continued firm .. in their adherence to pure 
Monotheism, under every persecution. 1863 Lecky Ration. 
(1878I II. 277 A race whose pure monotheism formed a 
marked contrast to the scarcely disguised polytheism, of the 
Spanish Catholics. 1876 Gladstone in Ctmtemp, Rev. June 
18 The only large monotheism known to historic times is 
that of Mahomet. 

Mon.otb.eist (mpTw]«,ist), sb. (a.) [Formed as 
prec. + -iST. Cf. F. monothtistej\ One who believes 
in only one God ; an adherent of monotheism. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 84 They destroy the worship 
of the Son of God under an ignorant pretence of Mono- 
theisme ; whereas the more distinct knowledge of that one 
God does not make us less Monotheists than they. 181a 
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Cogan Jewish Disp. ii. § 7. 321 The general propensity to 
the worship of Idols was totally subdued ; and they became 
Monotheists in the strictest sense oftheterm. 1874 Mahaipy 
Soc. Life Greece xi. 334 Their literary monuments were 
composed by the cultivated monotheists, 
b. aft rib. or adj. = next. 

1825 Genii. Mag. XCV. 1. 235 Abury. .might be a temple 
of the first, or Monotheist Druids. 1872 Bagichot Physics 
A Pol. ti. (1880) 77 The Jews, who were monotheist, were 
conquered by the Romans who were polytheist. 1875 [see 
Polytheist b]. 

Monotheistic fmpTw]z,i\stik), a. [f. prec. 

+ -ic : see -JSTic.] Of, pertaining to, believing in, 
or characterized by monotheism. 

1846 Trench Miracles Introd. s8Themonotheisticreligion 
of the Jews.. 1871 C. Hodge Syst. Theol. 1 . r. iii. 243 There 
are monotheistic hynms in the Vedas. 1900 Sayce Babylon. 

A Assyr. xi. 262 A monotheistic school actually existed in 
one of the literary circles of Babylonia. 

So Monotliei'stical a. = Monotheistic; hence 
Monothei' sticaily adv., in a monotheistic manner. 

1877 T. Sinclair Mount (1878) 81 The severe monotheist ical 
spirit. X905J.ORR Probl. O. T. iv. 93 They [the patriarchs] 
thought and spoke monotheistically. 

Monotlielete (m/np-jYHt). Theol. A more 
correctly etymological form of Monothelite. So 

IVIooiotlxele tian, Monotliele’tic adjs. ; Bffono- 
theTetism. 

1850 Neale Hymns East. Ch. 33 He [S. Germanus] might 
be the more favourably disposed to Monotheletism, because 
he had been so deeply injured by its great opponent, Pogo- 
natus. 1880 T. M. Lindsay in Encycl. Brit. XL 156/1 The 
Monotheletes refused to submit. 1887 Heard Russian Ch. 
i. 2 The monotheletian patriarchs and the dyotheletian popes 
mutually anathematized each other. 1885 Schaff Hist, 
Church, Medimval Christ. § xxo. 490 The Monotheletic or 
one-will controversy. 

Monothelious : see Mono- i. 
Monothelism(mpnp-|?niz’m). rare. [f. Mono* 
thel(ite) + -ISM. Cf. F. monothdlisme.J = Mono- 
TH ELITISM. 

1685 Lovell Gen. Hist. Relig. 132 They who look upon 
Monothelism as an Heresie, ought [etc.]. 1856 J. C. Ro- 
bertson Hist. Chr. Ch., 2nd, Period 39 He . . agreed with 
him.. in a personal profession of Monothelism. 

Monothelite (m^np JizTait), sb. and a. Also 
6, 8 -it; in blundered forms 5 Monaeb olite, Mo- 
nalecMte, 7 Monotlxolite ; cf. Monothelete. 
[ad. med.L. monothelila , ad. (with assimilation to 
-Ha -1TE 1 ) late Gr. povoOeXriTrjs (7th c.), f. Gr. 
povo-s single + BeXrjrys, agent-n. from 6 tX-civ to 
will. Cf. F. monothilile .] A. sb. An adherent of 
the heretical sect (founded in the 7th c.) which 
maintained that Christ has only one will. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. iv. (1558) 23 Of a secte called 
Monacholites. _ 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 96 His [re. 
Eraclius] heresie, whecli thei clepid Monalechites. CX559 
R. Hall Life Fisher in F.'s Whs. (E.E.T.S.) U. 135 Agatbo 
against the monothelits. 1597 Hookf.r Fed. Pel. v. xlviii. 
§ 9 The Church hath of old condemned M onothelites as H ete- 
tiques, for holding that Christ had but one will. 1615 Sir E. 
Hoby Curry-combe iv. 174 You haue heard that Honorius 
the first was a Monothohte. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 'Trav. 
(ed. 2) 161 They professe Christianity taught them errontou.sly 
by Jacobus the Syrian Monothelite. 1716 Monothelit [see 
Monothelitic a.]. 1856 J, C. Robertson Hist. Chr. Ch., 

2nd Period pi Wilfrid, .was invited to take a place in the 
council against the Monothelites. 

allusively . 1652 Observ. Forms Gem/. 16 It is nothing else 
but a Monarchy of Monothelites, or of many men of one will 
most commonly in one point onely. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Monothelites or 
their doctrine. 

1619 Purchas Micracosmns Ixix, 695 The Maronites .. 
maintaine the Monothelite Heresie. 1680 Baxter Atisw. 
Stilliugfi. xxxviii. 64 So were the Orthodox under the 
Nestonan, Eutychian, Monothelite, . . Princes. 1788 Gibbon 
Ded. A F. xlvii. IV. 589 note, The Monothelite monk. 1840 
W. Palmer Eccl. Hist. vii. 73 Honorius [bishop] of Rome 
sanctioned the Monothelite heresy. X856 J. G. Robertson 
Hist. Chr, Ch., 2nd Period 55 The Monothelite controversy 
for a time weakened the influence of Rome. 

Monothelitic (mph^j/lrtik), a. Cf. Mono- 
theletic, [f. prec. + -ie.j = Monothelite a. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 290 The Emperor Con- 
stans the 2d, that he might the better execute his Monothe- 
litick Principles of Avian Prosecution, he pretended to im- 
pose Silence on the Heterodox Monothelits. 1854 Milman 
Lat. Chr. II. 126 Severinus.. repudiated the Monothelitic 
doctrine. 1882-3 S chaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II, 1192 
The Monothelitic confession of the Patriarch Sergius. 
Monothelitism hitiz’m). See also 

Monotheletism. [f. Monothelite a -ism ] The 

doctrine of the Monothelites. 

1765 Maclaine tr. Mashehn's Eccl. Hist. vn. ti. v. f 5 The 
doctrine of Monothelitism. «x86x Cunningham Hist. Theol. 
(1864) I. xi. 328 Honorius advocated Monothelitism. 1882-3 
Sckajj's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 457 Monothelitism con- 
tinued among the Maronites on Mount Lebanon. 

Monothetic : see Mono- i. 

Monothionic (m/moliai^nik), a. Chem. [See 
Mono- 2 and Dithionic.] In monothionic acid, 
a very unstable fluid, H 2 S 0 2 , obtained by the 
action of diluted sulphuric acid on iron or zinc, 
with exclusion of air. *891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Monotint (mpm?tint). [f. Mono- + Tint.] 
Representation in a single colour or tint; also a 
picture in only one colonr. Chiefly in phr. in mo- 
notint. Cf. Monochrome. 
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x885 Content f. Rev. Sept. 405 To borrow the language of 
painting, the characters are mere studies in mono-lint. 
1886 Athenantm z8 Aug. 273/3 The list of books . . includes 
. All round the Clock from original drawings in colour 
and monotint by Harriett M. Bennett 1887 Ibid. 24 Sept. 
413/2 Books illustrated in colour and monotint. 

Monotoeous (m^'Mkas), a. [f. Gr. povo- 
t 6 k-os bearing but one at a time (f. novas Mono- + 
tok-, Tucreiv to bring forth) + -00s.] a. Zool. 
Eearing only one or normally only one at a birth ; 
uniparous. b. Ornitk. Laying only one egg be- 
fore incubating, e. Bot. Bearing fruit only once : 
a term proposed instead of Monocarpic. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 33 note, Monotocous (bearing 
progeny once) . .would ha more appropriate [than mono- 
carpic]. 1890 [all three uses] in Century Diet. 

Monotome (mf>*n<rt<mm), a. rare. [f. Gr. povo-s 
Mono- + ropos Tome.] Comprised in one volume. 

1872 F. Hall Recent Exempt. 55 note, It is used by 
Southey, in The r Doctor (monotome ed,), p. 32. 1873 — 

Mod. Eng, iii. 56 note, The monotome edition of Gibbon's 
Miscellaneous Works, in 1837. 

Monotomous : see Mono- i. 

Monotone (m^notzmn), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
*monoton-us adj., a. late Gr. povorovos, f. Gr. 
povo-s Mono- +■ roves Tone. Cf. F. monoton adj. 
Sp. mondtono , It. monotono , G. monoton adjs. The 
use of the word as a sb. is peculiar to Eng.] 

A. adj. ~ Monotonous a. 1 (rarely 2). 

1769 Phil. Tratts. LIX. 494 The Europeans conclude., 
the Chinese tongue.. is barren, monotone, and hard to 
understand. i85z C. P. Smyth Three Cities in Russia II. 
195 The dark figure of a watchman soldier pacing his weary 
round through the monotone snow, appeared the only living 
object. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 6 The accent 
being either plain, i.e. monotone; or medius [etc.]. 1873 
Kinc.lake Crimea (1877) V.i. 51 As lulling as the monotone 
waves. 1902 R, Bridges Milton's Prosody 78 The mono- 
tone recitation of the prayers in cathedrals. 

B. sb. 

1 . A continuance or uninterrupted repetition of 
the same tone ; the utterance, in speech or singing, 
of a number of successive syllables without change 
of pitch. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 136 Shun similitude of gesture ; for 
as a monotone in the voyce, so a continued similitude of 
gesture. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. I. 224 The pigeon kind 
excepted, whose slow plaintive continued monotone has 
something sweetly soothing in it. 1870 74 J. Thomson 
City Dread/. N’t. x. xv, He murmured thus and thus in 
monotone. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 367 The speech 
is often monosyllabic, a whispered monotone. 1906 H. 
Black Edin. Sernt. 184 There is no music in a monotone, 
b. transf. 

a 1849 Poe Bells Poems (1839) 77 Tolling, tolling, tolling 
In that muffled monotone. 1850 Alungham Goblin Child 
of Ballyshannon vii. The monotone Of the river flowing 
down Through the arches of the bridge. 1863 Woolner 
My Beautiful Lady 76 Drearily solemn runs a monotone, 
Heard through breathless hush. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. 
Ascents i, 25 A monotone of murmur from the river. 

2 . Monotony or sameness of style in composition 
or writing ; something composed in such a style. 

1871T. W. YUoamsoa Atlantic Ess., Let to YngContrib. 
78 An essay may be thoroughly delightful without a single 
witticism, while a monotone of jokes soon grows tedious. 
187S Stedman Viet. Poets v. (1887) 169 ‘In Memoriam’.. 
although a monotone, [is] no more monotonous than the 
sounds of nature, — the murmur of ocean [etc.]. 18.. Blackie 
(Ogilvie 1882), The sentimental monotone of Macpherson’s 
Ossian. ' 1903 Edin. Rev. Jan. 65 The whole story is a 
miracle in monotone. 

3 . fig. A monotonous continuance or recurrence 
of something. 

1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. 172 Its [if. science’s] 
history is a monotone of endurance and destruction. 1901 
Henley Hawthorn ,5- Lavender 61 In a dull dense mono- 
tone of pain. 

4 c. One tone or colour ; cf. Monotint. 

1898 Boston (Mass.) Youth's Companion 3 Dec. Advt., 
Single and double-page engravings in monotone. 

Monotone (mp-notoun), zi. [f. Monotone jA] 
trans. To recite, speak, or sing in one unvaried 
tone ; to chant or intone on a single note. 

2864 J. W. Brooks & J. Place (title) On monotoning 
Prayer. 2880 F. G. Lee CA. under O. Eliz. I. 313 The 
parish clerk. .was duly authorized by tne Primate of Eng- 
land., to monotone the Psalms at Mattins and Evensong. 
2890 Tablet 23 Oct. 655 He knelt while the Litany was 
monotoned. 2899 Eclectic Mag. Feb. 184 He generally 
seized the opportunity., to monotone long extracts. 2899 
Daily News 7 Feb. 6/3 The choir monotone the service. 
Hence Motnotoning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2883 Sir H. Oakkley Bible Psalter Pref, 6 The recited 
portion ought to approach as nearly as possible to good 
monotoning. 2897 F. Thompson New Poems 159 The wind 
and I keep both one monotoning tongue. 

Monotoned (mpuot/rund), a. rare. [f. Mono- 
+ Tons sb. + -ed 2 .] Having only one tone. 

2890 ‘ R. Boldrrwood “ Miner's Right xxxvi, The mono- 
toned wastes of the great Gold Desert. 2890 — Col. Re- 
former (2892) 394 Sandy spaces, already flushed with green, 
had succeeded to the pale, dusty, monotoned landscape. 

Monotonic (ropnoqrnik), a. Mus. [f. Mono- 
tone sb, r -10. J Relating to or uttered in a mono- 
tone ; * also capable of producing but a single 
tone, as a drum ’ (Cent. Diet. 1890). 

2797 Encycl, Brit, (ed, 3) XII. 538/2 The fundamental 
bass which in itself is monotonic and little suited for singing 
[etc.]. 2828-32 Webster, Monotonic , monotonous (little 
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used). 2830 Helmore Man, Plain Song 227 Monotonic 
mediation. 2880 Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 355/1 
The use of Monotonic Recitation is of extreme antiquity. 

So Monotomical a . ; Monoto •nically adv. 

2752 Chestekf, Let. Son 23 Jan., A play, in which one 
should not be lulled to sleep by the length of a monolonical 
declamation. 1890 Lippincatt's Mag. Jan. 100 Hear’st thou 
that rush of homeward-hurrying things, And word-calls 
monotonically harsh ? 

Monotonist (nyn^tdnist). [f. Monotone sb. 
or Monotony + -ist.] In various nonce-uses : One 
who speaks monotonously; one who constantly 
* harps on ’ one subject ; one whose style is mono- 
tonous ; one who loves or advocates monotony. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1768) IV. 125 If I ruin such a 
Virtue, sayest thou ! Eternal monotonist ! 2785 Trusler 
Mod. Times I. 139 To others, who do not like to be taught 
by boys,.. and who go to church more to keep up appear- 
ances, than from any spirit of devotion, he would provide a 
monotonist of sixty. 1848 Gilfillan in Tail's Mag. XV. 
521 To avoid insipidity of excellence in his seraphs,, and 
insipidity of horror in his fiends,, .was a problem requiting 
..dramatic as well as epic powers. No mere monotonist 
could have succeeded in it. 2903 Westm. Gaz. 30 Sept. 4/2 
The Imperialist or monotonist who likes to see as many 
people as possible under a Government of the same pattern, 

Monotonize (m^nfWnaiz), v. [f. Monoton- 
ous + -ize.] trans. To render monotonous. 

2804 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 257 The. very snow, which 
you would perhaps think must monotonise the mountains., 
gives new varieties. 2824 Examiner 199/ 2 Madame Rossini 
has languished through Zelmira, ana Madame Vestris 
monotonized R osina, till every frequenter of the opera must 
be completely wearied. 2889 Blackw. Mag. July 93 This 
destroys individuality and monotonises character. 

Monotonous (m/np-Mnas), a. [f. Gr. povo- 
rovos (see Monotone a.) + -oua.] 

1 . a. Of sound or utterance : Continuing on one 
and the same note ; usually in modified sense, 
having little variation in tone or cadence, b. (See 
quot. 1 81 1.) 

2778 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. Emend, a 4, Every 
line was perhaps uniformly recited, to the same mono- 
tonous modulation with a pause in the midst. 2793 
Seward Anecd. (ed. 2) II. 367 Lord Chatham’s eloquence 
. . was neither the rounded and the monotonous declamation, 
..that we have seen admired in our times. 2812 Busby 
Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Monotonous, an epithet applied to any 
instrument which produces but one tone or note : as the 
drum, the tamborine, &c. 2814 Scott Wav. xvii, The 

monotonous and murmured chant of a Gaelic song. 1839 
Fa. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia (1863) 6x A melancholy, 
monotonous boat horn. 2834 Bushnan in Circ. Sci. (1863) 
I. 285/2 The successive notes have nearly ail the same pitch. 
This kind of succession, .is properly termed the monotonous. 
1839 Tennyson Guinevere 427. A voice, Monotonous and 
hollow like a Ghost's Denouncing judgment. 2863 Mary 
Howitt tr. F. Bremer's Greece II. xii. 42 The owl of 
Minerva lets us hear in the evening his monotonous cry. 

2 . transf. and fig. Lacking in variety ; uninterest- 
ing or wearisome through continued sameness: 
said e. g. of occupations, scenery, literary style, etc. 

2792-2823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1859) II. 208 The national 
character retained more originality and individuality than 
our monotonoushabits now admit. 2827 Stkuart Planter's G. 
(2828) 60 The Lime, a Tree, which, unless on the foreground, 
is always formal and monotonous in landscape. 2832 
Macaulay Ess., Byron (1897) 254 The monotonous smooth- 
ness of Byron's versification. 2873 Hamf.rton Intell Life 
xn. 1. (1875) 434 The monotonous character of the Midland 
scenery. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggards Dau. II. 23 
The life is somewhat monotonous,, .but I hope you will not 
grow weary of it. 2876 Green Stray Stud, 6 Dull straight 
streets of monotonous houses. 2893 Rider Haggard Heart 
of World i. These men proved to be half-breeds of the 
lowest class, living in an atmosphere of monotonous vice. 

quasi -adv. 2845 Browning Pictor Ignotus 58 As monoto- 
nous I paint These endless cloisters and eternal aisles With 
the same series, Virgin, Babe and Saint. 

3 . Math. Of a function (see quot). 

[= Ger, monoton , introduced by C. Neumann r88i.] 

1890 in Century Diet. 1 902 ^ Love in Encycl. Brit. (ed. xo) 
XXVIII. 347 A function which never increases or never 
diminishes throughout an interval is said to be ‘monotonous 
throughout ' the interval. 

Hence Mono'tonousness. 

2839 Eraser's^ Mag. XIX. 238 Rhymed alexandrines., 
produce a wearisome monotonousness. 2881 Times 25 Mar. 
12 The weary monotonousness of Russian life. 2889 ‘Mark 
Twain ’ Yankee at Crt. K. Arthur xxvi. 303 There is a 
profound monotonousness about its facts. 

Mono'tonously, adv. [f. Monotonous a. + 
-LY -.] In a monotonous manner; with tiresome 
uniformity or lack of variation. 

2828-32 Webster, Monotonously, with one uniform tone; 
without inflection of voice [citing Nates], 2872 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Eur xiii. (1894) 327 Wreaths of mist, .chased each 
other monotonously along the rocky ribs. 287a Liddon 
Elent. Relig. iv, 143 A man in whom disease had never 
been latent, and whose constitution had been even mono- 
tonously free from its assaults. 

Monotony (m^-tftii). [f. late Gr. povorovia 
sameness of tone, monotony, f. povirovos Mono- 
tone a. Cf. F. monotonie (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality of being monotonous. 

1 . Sameness of tone or pitch; want of variety 
in cadence or inflection ; occas. quasi-rwrr. a mo- 
notonous sound, a monotone. 

[Cf. 1706 in sense 2.] 1724 Bailey (cd. 2), Monotony, the 
having but one Tone. [2732 Ibid. (vol. II.), Monotonia, the 
having but one tone ; also a want of inflection or variation of 
voice, or a pronunciation, where a long series of words are 
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delivered with one unvaried tone.] 2748 J. Mason Elocut. 19 
To avoid a Monotony in Pronunciation, or a dull, set, uni- 
form Tone of Voice. 2749 Power Pros. Numbers 15 For 
though its [sc. the drum’s] Sound be only a Monotony, yet 
[etc.]. 2761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xix, It is in vain 

longer, said my father, in the most querulous monotony 
imaginable, to struggle as I have done. 2774 Warton Hist. 
Eng, Poetry i. I. 21 Our earliest poets, .were fond of multi- 
plying the same final sound to the most tedious monotony. 
18x8 Shelley Stanzas written in Dejection iv, I might., 
hear the sea Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 
1832 W. Godwin Thoughts Man 22 A sheepish.. schoolboy, 
that hung his head, and replied with inarticulated mono- 
tony. 2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt i, The soft monotony of 
running water. 2896 ‘H. S. Merriman ’ E'iotsam ii, The 
sleepy monotony of the rattling block-sheaves. 

2. transf. and fig. Wearisome sameness of effect; 
tedious recurrence of the same objects, actions, 
etc.; lack of interesting variety in occupation, 
scenery, literary style, etc. 

2706 Pope Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., I could equally object 
to ihe Repetition of the same Rhimes within four or six lines 
of each other, as tiresome to the ear thro’ their Monotony. 
2783 Blair Lett. Rhei. xiii. 261 Monotony is the great fault 
into which writers are apt to fall, who are fond of harmonious 
airangement. 1820 W. Irving Sketch B/c. I. 13 At sea, 
everything that breaks the monotony of the surrounding 
expanse, attracts attention. 2832 Macaulay Ess., Byion 
(18971 138 Never was there such variety in monotony as that 
of Byron. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain vii. 46 A tower — the 
only object which broke the monotony of the waste. 1883 
Gilmour Mongols xxiv. 295 The monotony of prison life. 

Monotremal (mpndtu'mal), a. i are - l . [f. 

Monotreme + -al,] = Monotrematous. 

2866 Reader No. 163. 152/2 Monotremal mammalians. 

|| Monotremal a (mpnotirmata), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., neut. pi. of monotrematus adj., f. Gr. 
povo-s MONO- + T prjpar-, rpfjpa perforation, hole. f. 
7 pa- root of rerpaiveiv to bore through, perforate.] 
The lowest Order of Mammalia, containing mam- 
mals which have only one opening or vent for the 
genital, urinary, and digestive organs. 

The Order comprises the duck-billed platypus ( Ornitko- 
rhynchus paraaoxus) and several species of spiny ant-eaters 
of the genera Tachyglossus (or Echidna ) and Zaglossns or 
Acanthoglossus. They are native to Australia and New 
Guinea, and are oviparous. 

1833 Proc. Zool. Soc. 12 Mar. 29 [tr. of Geoffroy St. Hilaire], 
The Monotremata. 2839-47 Owen in Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
III. 368/1 The skull in both genera of Monotremata is long 
and depressed. 

Momotremate fmpnotrrmtt), a. and sb. Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. monotrematus : see prec.] a. adj. 
= Monotrematous. b. sb.vapl. = Monotremata. 

1846 Smart, Monotremates. 

Monotrematous (mpotrrmatas), a. Zool. 
[f. Monotremata + -ous.] Pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of the Monotremata. 

2833-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 174/2 The monotrematous 
animals, .form a complete exception to this statement. 1886 
Fortn. Rev, Apr. 527, 1 am by no means convinced that all 
mammals had monotrematous progenitors. 

Monotreme (mpumtiim), sb. and a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. povo-s Mono- + rpfjp-a : see Monotremata. 
Cf. F. monotreme.’] 

A. sb. A member of the Monotremata. 

2833 Kirby Hah. $ Inst. Amin. II. xxiv. 483 This Sub- 
class is divided into two Orders, Monotremes, and Mar- 
supians. 2884 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 777 Mr. Caldwell, .had 
discovered that the Monotiemes were oviparous. 

B. adj. = Monotrematous. 

2890 Century Diet. s.v., Monotreme mammals ; a mono- 
treme egg. 

Hence Mo notremous a. = Monotrematous. 

2890 in Century Diet. 

Monotriglyplt (m^notrai-glif), a. and sb. 
Arch. [ad. L. monotriglyph-os (Vitruvius), a. Gr. 
*povorpiy\vcpos adj., f. Gr. povo-s Mono- + rpi- 
yKvcpos Triglyph. Cf.F. monoiriglyphe sb. and adj.] 

A. adj. Having only one triglyph in the space 
over an intercolumniation. 

2797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) II. 239/2 [The Doric inter* 
calumniations] were either systyle, monotriglyph..; dia- 
style..; or arteostyle. 2823 P Nicholson Pratt. Build. 
588 Monotrigliph ; having only one trigliph between two 
adjoining columns : the general practice in the Grecian 
Doric. 2842 Gwilt Archil. § 2605, A is the systyle mono- 
triglyph intercolumntalion of 3 modules. 

B. sb. (See quot. 1850.) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Monotriglyph. 2734 Builder's 
Did, 2823 Crabb Technol. Did., Monotriglyph ( Arthit .), 
monotiielyphon ; the space of one triglyph between two 
pilasters" or columns. 2850 Parker Gloss. Archit, (ed. 5) L 
308 Monotriglyph, the inteicolumniation in the Doric 
order which embraces one triglyph and two metopes in the 
entablature. 

So Monotrig'Iy ‘phic a. = Monotriglyph a. 

2837 Penny Cycl. VII. 218/2 Monotiiglyphic intercolum- 
niation. 

t Mo'notroch. Obs. Also -troche, [ad. Gr. 
pov6rpox~os one-wheeled (car), f. povo-s Mono- 
+ rpoxos wheel.] A vehicle with only one wheel. 
2807 Sporting Mag. XXIX 66 A most curious sort of gig 
called a Monotroche from its having only one wheel was 
exhibited in Bond Street, the 24th inst. 2825 Moore 
Sheridan I. 22 Ixion , .instead of being fixed to a torturing 
wheel, was to have been fixed to a vagrant monotroche, as 
knife-grinder. 1828 Scott My Aunt Margaret's Mirr. 
(I nit,), These monotrochs [ jocularly — wheelbarrows]. 
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Monotrochal (m/np-trdkal), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. monotroch-us (Ehrenberg, a. Gr. povo- 
rpoxos : see prec.) + -al.] a. Belonging to the 
division Mmotrocha of rotifers, in which the trochal 
disk or ‘wheel’ is single, b. Having a single 
band of cilia, as the larva of a polychsete worm, 
c. Belonging or pertaining to the division Mono- 
trocha of Hymenoftera , in which the trochanter 
has but one joint. So Monotro-cluan a. {sb. a 
monotrochal rotifer), Mono'trochous a. 

1845 Encycl. Metrop. VII. 266/1 The Wheel Organs are 
either Monotrachous, i. e. have a simple connected ring of 
cilia, or [etc.]- 1854 Adams, etc. Alan, Nat, Hist. 341 

Rotifers. . . I Order. — Monotrochians (Monotrocha). 1886 
A. G. Bourne in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 8/1 A monotrochal 
polychaetous larva. 1890 Century Diet., Monotrochian [a. 
and sb.]. 1895 Cambr. Nat. Hist. V. 494 In the stinging 
Hymenoptera the trochanters are usually of a single piece, 
and these Insects are called mouotrochous. 

II Monotropa (mpmrtrdpa). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus 1737), f. Gr. povor pottos living alone, 
solitary, f. pov o-s Mono- + rponos turn, direction, 
way, manner (f. rpirruv to turn).] A genus of 
dicotyledonous plants, the type of the N.O. Mono- 
tropes, characterized by a solitary flower with 
separate petals. M, unijlora (the only species) is 
the Indian-pipe or corpse-plant. Also this plant. 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Monotropa , in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, called by Tournefort, oroban- 
choides , and by Dillenius, hypopitis.] 1778 G. White Bel- 
borne, To Barrington 3 July, Monotropa hypopithys, yellow 
monotropa, or birds' nest. 1843-50 Mbs. Lincoln Led. Bot, 
x. 61 The Monotropa, or Indian pipe, is of pure white, re- 
sembling wax-work. 1903 Longm. Mag. Jan. 237 The un- 
canny yellow monotropa abounds as of old. 

Monotropaceous (mpmotwpJi’Jas), a. Bot. 
[f. mod.L. Monotropdces (Lindley 1836) + -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to the Monotropaceae (or Mono- 
tropes), an order of gamopetalous herbs, having 
the Monotropa as typical genus. 

In recent Diets. 

Monotropeous (mpntitrdwp&s), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Monotropes (Nuttai 1818) + -ous.] = MO- 
NOTROPACEOUS. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Monotropeus, applied to a 
Family, .of plants established by Nuttai, having the Mono- 
tropa for their type : monotropeous. 

Monotrophic (mpnotrp-fik), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
*povorpocp-os (f. p 6 vo-s Mono- + rpetpeiv to feed) 
+ -ic. Cf. povorpocptiv (Strabo) to eat but one kind 
of food.] Of a parasitic organism : Infesting only 
one host ; feeding on one kind of food. 

1900 A. C. Jones tr. Fischer' s Struct. Bacteria 49, 1 . Pro- 
totrophic Bacteria .. occur only in the open in nature, never 
parasitic, always monotrophic. II. Metatrophic Bacteria, 
..(facultative parasites), monotrophic or polytrophic. 

‘Monotropic (m^nutrp-pik), a. [f. Gr. pavo- s 
single, Mono- + rp 6 u-os turn -1- -10.] 

1 . Math. = Monodkomio (opp. to poly tropic). 
1891 tr. Harnack's Diff. Int. Calc r28 The total course 

of a one-valued (monotropic) function is realised by help of 
two planes. 

2 . (See quot.) [? Error for monotrophic .] 

1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Monotropic , ap- 
plied to bees which visit only one species of flower. 

Monotypal (mpmutaipal), a. [f. Monotype 
+ -Ah.] = Monotypic. 

1890 in Century Diet. And in later Diets. 

Monotype (mp-notaip), sb. and a. [f. Mono- 
+ Type ; in sense 1 repr. mod. L. monotypus.\ 

A. sb. 1 . ‘ The only or sole type ; especially, 
a sole species which constitutes a genus, family, or 
the like’ (Ogilvie Suppl. 1882). 

1881 Bentham in yrnU Linn. Soc. XVIII. 343 Macodes, 
Blume, and Hyophila, Lindley, are both monotypes from 
the Malayan Archipelago. 

2 . ‘A print from a metal plate on which a 
picture is painted, as in oil-colour or printer’s ink. 
Only one proof can be made, since the picture is 
transferred to the paper’ {Cent. Did.). Also, the 
method of producing such a print. Also atlrib. 

1882 Artist 1 Feb. 60/1 A very Interesting collection of 
monotypes executed by Mr. Charles A. Walker of Boston. 
Though Mr. Walker did not invent the monotype still to 
him is due the credit of developing this process. 190a E. 
Bale in Encycl. Brit. XXXII. 18/1 The monotype is not a 
new, but a revival of a somewhat old, method of repro- 
ducing on paper a painting by an artist. 

3 - The inventor's name for a composing-machine 
which first casts, and then sets up the type by 
means of a perforated paper roll which has been 
previously produced on another part of the machine. 
Cf. Linotype, Monoline. Also atlrib. 

1893 Current Hist. (Buffalo) V. 961 The Lanston Mono- 
type, .invented by Tolbert Lanston, of Washington, D.C. 
marks, an important advance in the development of typo- 
graphical art.. both a type-setting and a type-casting ma- 
chine. 1897 Daily News 15 Oct. 6/2 The monotype machine. 
*906 Daily Citron. 15 Sept. 6/s The machinery , , included 
a couple of Monotypes. 

B. adj. = Monotypic [cf. F. monotype adj.]. 
Cf. also Monotype 2 and 3. 

1883 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. And in later Diets. 
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Monotypic (mpnoti’pik), a. [f. mod.L. mono- 
typ-us (see next) -t- -ic.] 

1 . Having or containing only one type or repre- 
sentative. 

1878 T. Gill in Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 231 All the genera 
are monotypic except Malt he. 1881 Bentham in J 'ml, Linn. 
Soc. XVII. 322 Paradisanthus, Kegelia [etc.] . .are all mono- 
typic genera. 1888 J.T. Gulick ibid., Zool. XX. 201 Mono- 
typic Evolution is any transformation of a species that does 
not destroy its unity of type, a 1894 Romanes Darwin <$• 
after D. (1897) III. 75 The all-important distinction between 
monotypic and polytypic evolution. 

2 . That is a monotype ; that is the sole repre- 
sentative of a genus or a higher group. 

x 885 P. L. Sclater Catal. Birds Brit. Mus. XI. 17 Hemi • 
dacuis,. .This is again a monotypic form. 

So Monotypical a. — Monotypic. 

1890 in Century Did. And in later Diets. 

Moiiotypous (m/np-tipss), a. [f. mod.L. 
monotyp-us (/. Gr. povo-s Mono- + tuit-o? Type) 
+ -ous.] = Monotypic i. (See quots.) 

1836 Mayne Expos. Lex.,Monotypus, applied by Mirbel to 
genera, as the Rosa, and to Families, as the Labiete, composed 
of one union of objects intimately joined by a multitude of 
relations perceptible at first glance ; applied by De Candolle 
to genera which contain but a single species : monotypous. 
1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Monotypous, of one type. Applied to 
genera the species of which are very similar, and form a dis- 
tinct type, 

Monoundai, -day, obs. forms of Monday. 
Monovalent (m^-valent), a. Chem. [Hybrid 
f. Mono- + Valent.] = Univalent. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1871) 172 The elements of the 
first group combine atom for atom with hydrogen, they are 
monovalent elements or monads. 1881 tr. A. Strecker’s 
Org. Chem. 114 The Monovalent Alcohol Radicals. 

Hence Mono'valenee, Monovalency, the cha- 
racter of being monovalent. 

1890 in Century Did. And in later Diets. 

Monoxide (mpnp’ksaid, -p’ksid). Chem. [f. 
Mono- 2 + Oxide.] An oxide containing one 
equivalent of oxygen. 

The term is used where several oxides of the same element 
are to be distinguished, as carbon monoxide CO, to be dis- 
tinguished from carbon dioxide CO2. 

1869 Roscoe /?/<??«. Chem. (1871) 69 The salt decomposes on 
beating into nitrogen mon-oxide and water. 1873 Fowues’ 
Chem. (ed. 11) 129 Equal weights of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbon monoxide are transpired in equal times. 1891 Lancet 
2 May 993/2 Small quantities of carbon monoxide, 
b. attrib. 

1900 Lancet 23 Aug. 607/2 Deaths from carbon monoxide 
poisoning. 1904 Athenxum 31 Dec. 909/2 The oxygen .. 
combines with a portion of the carbon to form carbon mon- 
oxide gas. 

M onoxy-, monox-. Chem. Also mono-oxy-. 

[f. Mono- 2 + Oxy(gen).] Combining form, 
expressing the presence in a compound of one 
equivalent of oxygen. 

1863 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 9) 494 Monoxethylenamine 
C4H4O2, NH3. Dioxethylenamine (C4H Oj) 2 , NHs. Ibid. 
578 Monooxysalicylic-acid. 1881 Nature 14 Apr. 566/1 
Benzene, when acted on by .. nitrogen tetroxide — N2O4 — 
yields . . monoxy-benzene — CeHiO — an isomer or metamer 
of quinone. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., MonoSxybenzol. Ibid., 
Monoxybenzol , the same as Carbonic acid. 

Monoxyle (rmmpvksil). Also -xyl. [a. F. 
monoxyle adj. (Littrd), ad. Gr. povo£vkov : see 
Monoxylon.] = Monoxylon. 

1774 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 169/2 To these succeeded trunks 
of trees cut hollow, termed by the Greeks monoxyles. 1840 
Keightley Rom. Emp. in. v. 376 The Goths embarked their 
warriors in three thousand monoxyls or canoes. 1883 R. F, 
Burton Arab. Nts. IV. 168 note. Here it [sc. the Arab word] 
refers to thecanoe . ,pop.‘dug-out ’and classically ‘monoxyle’. 

Monoxylic (mpnpksi'lik), a. [Formed as 
Monoxylous + -ic.] = Monoxylous. 

1863 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. m. vi. (ed. 2) II. 160 The 
rude oaken, coffin, or monoxylic cist. 1878 Miller & 
Skertchly Fenlandyx. 28 Monoxylic canoes could not have 
conveyed a large number of men. 188a C. Elton Orig. 
Eng. Hist. 168 Buried in the canoe-shaped chests of oak 
which are known as the ‘ monoxylic coffins 

II Monoxylon (mpnp-ksilpn). PI. monoxyla. 
Also 7-8 in mod.Gr. form monoxylo (sing.), [a. 
Gr. pov 6 (-v\ov, neut. of pavo£v\os : see next.] A 
canoe or boat made from one piece of timber. 

1333 Eden Decades 78 Theyr canoas whiche we may well 
caule Monoxyla, bycause they are made of one hole tree. 
1682 Wheler fount. Greece 1. 37 The Fortress ..neither 
can be approached to by Land, nor Sea, except in those 
Monoxylo’s, or little Barques, which draw not above a foot 
of water. 1776 R. Chandler Trav. Greece 281 A man 
waded to it [re. a hut] and procured us a monoxylo or tray. 
Ibid., The monoxyla or skiffs carry every thing to and fra 
x8oo Naval Chron. III. 478 There you may see the Mono- 
xylon, built exactly upon the model of the ancient Greek 
vessel ; whose name it likewise retains. 1863 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. 1. ii. (ed. 2) I. 57 The rude British monoxyla, 
shaped and hollowed out by stone axes, with the help of fire. 
IT b. Erroneously explained. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Monoxylon, boats in the 
Ionian Isles propelled with one oar. [Hence in recent Diets.] 

Monoxylous (mpnp-ksilas), a, [ad. L. inono- 
xyl-tts (a. Gr. povb£v\os made from a solid trunk, 
f. p 6 vo-s Mono- + wood, timber, piece of 

wood) + -ous.] Formed or made out of a single 
piece of wood ; also, using one piece of wood to 
make a boat or coffin, etc. 
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1863 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 1. ii. (ed. 2) I. 47 The mono- 
xylous artificers of Britain's prehistoric times. Ibid. ix. 229 
The monoxylous boat-builders of the Forth. 1873 — in 
Encycl. Brit. II. 338/2 The monoxylous oaken canoes dug 
up from time to time in the valley of the Clyde. 

Monozo an, a. Zool. [Formed as next + -AN.] 
= MONOZOIO I. 1890 in Century Did. 

Monczoic {rapnozoPik), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Monozd-a neut. pi. (f. Gr. poyo-s Mono- + (,q>°v 
animal) + -10.] 

1 . Belonging to the division Monozoa of radio- 
larians ; = Monooyttarian. 1890 in Century Did. 

2 . Applied to a spore which produces one sporo- 
zoite (see quot.). 

1901 [see Polyzoic 1 b]. 1903 Minchin Sporozoa in E. R. 
Lankester 1. 16s The spores are distinguished as mono, 
zoic, dizoic, tetrazoic, polyzoic, and so forth, according as 
they contain one, two, four, or many sporozoites. In the 
monozoic condition there is no secondary multiplication 
within the sporocyst. 

Monra(d)dene, variant forms of Manned Obs. 
Mouradite (mf nrsedsit). Min. [a. G. mon- 
radit (A. Erdmann 1842), f. the name of Dr. 
Monrad of Bergen : see -ite.] A massive granular 
variety of pyroxene found at Bergen in Norway. 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 308/2. 1849 J. Ntcor, Man. 
Min. 190. 1832 Brooke & Miller Phillips Min. 662. 

Monraeidene, mortreden, var. ff. Manred. 
Monroeism (mwnrdu’iz’m). [f. name of James 
Monroe, president of the United States 1817-1825 ] 
The ‘Monroe doctrine’ (see Doctrine 2 c). So 
Monroe ’ist, a supporter of the Monroe doctrine. 

1896 IVestm. Gaz. 18 Jan. 5/1 It is stated, .that the report 
..in its definition of Monroeism, declares that the acquisi- 
tion by purchase, aggression, or otherwise, of territory on 
the American Continent by a foreign Power will be con- 
strued as an unfriendly act. 1901 Ibid. 17 Sept. 2/2 He 
was a determined Monroeist. 1904 Speaker 1 Oct. 6/2 
Monroism before the advent of Mr. Roosevelt has always 
been confined to enforcing a ‘ hands off’ policy. 

Mourolite (mzrnmbit). Min. [f. Monroe the 
name of its locality in New York State + -lite.] 
— Fibrolite. 

1849 Silliman in Amer. Jml. Sci. VIII. 385 On Monro. 
lite. 1832 Brooke & Miller Phillips’ Min. 662. 

|| Mons (mpnz). PL montes (mp ntfz). [L. 
mans mountain.] The Latin word for ‘mount’, 
‘mountain’, used in certain phrases, a. Palm- 
istry : Mons Jo vis, Mercurii, Saturni, Veneris 
(see quot. 1678). b. Anal.: Mons pubis, the 
more or less prominent fatty eminence covering 
the pubic symphysis of the human male ; Mons 
Veneris, the similar eminence in the woman. 

1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metam. Wks. (Rtldg.) 620/2 You 
are no great Wencher, I see by your table, Although your 
Mons Veneris sayes you are able. 1678 Phillips (ed, 4), 
Tubercula, in Chiromancy are those more eminent Muscles, 
or protuberant parts under the Fingers; they are otherwise 
called Montes', that under the Thumb, Tuberculum, or 
Mons Veneris ; that in the Root of the Fore-finger, is called 
Mons Jovis, of the Middle-finger, Mons Saturni, of the 
Ring-finger, Mons Solis, of the Little-finger, Mons Mercurii. 
1693 tr. Blancard's Pkys. Did. (ed. 2), Mons Veneris, the 
upper part of a Womans Secrets, something higher than 
the rest. X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) I. 740/* The mons 
veneris, .is internally composed of adipose membranes. 1837 
Bullock tr. Cazeaux' Midwif. 39 Tne Mons Veneris is a 
rounded eminence, .situated in front of the pubis, and sur- 
mounting the vulva. 

Mons., erroneous abbreviation of Monsieur. 
Monsc(h)ipe, obs. forms of Manship. 

Monse, obs. form of Manse v. 

I! Monseigneur (monsgnyor). PI. messeig- 
neurs (mgsgnyor). Forms : 7 montseigneur, 
-senior, mount-segnior, -senior, mons(e)ig- 
neur, 7- monseigneur. [F., f. tnon my + seig- 
neur lord. Cf. Seigneur.] 

I. A French title of honour given to persons of 
eminence, esp. to princes, cardinals, archbishops, 
and bishops. Abbreviated Mgr. f in absolute use ; 
The title conferred since the time of Louis XIV 
upon the Dauphin of F ranee. Obs. 

x6xo Histrio-m. E ij, Every Pedlers French is term’d 
Monsigneur. 1698 M. Lister Joum. Paris (1699) 193 The 
chief of the Blood Royal are lodged here, viz. the King, 
Monseigneur the Dauphin, and the 3 Grandsons [etc.]. Ibid. 
201 Monseigneur had been but lately possessed of it [xc. 
Meudon]. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Monseigneur, in the 
plural Messeigneurs, a title of honour and respect used by 
the French. Ibid., Monseigneur., is a quality now re- 
strained to the dauphin of France. *859 Dickens_ T. Two 
Cities 11. vii, Monseigneur, one of the great lords in power 
at the Court, held his fortnightly reception. 1871 E. C. G. 
Murray Member for Paris III. 331, ‘ I drink to the health 
of Monseigneur le Due de Hautbourg cried M. Ballanchu. 

+ 2 . Used for Monsignor. Obs. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 96 First he [Doctor 
Lewis] was made Montseigneur. 1601 Imp. Cottsid. Sec • 
Priests (1675) 55 And when was that, our great Monseig- 
neurs ? x66o Fisher Rusticks Alcmit Wks. (1679) 589 The 
Pope, and his Cardinals Mount Seniors, J esuits [etc.]. 

|| Monsieur (nwsytf, mssy o). Forms : 6 m on- 
sure, -sire, -sieA, mounsire, -syxe, Sc. mon- 
sour, 6-7 mouns(i)er, -sieur, 7 mounoer, -seur, 
monser, monnsieur, meunsier, 6- monsieur. 
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Also jocularly 8-9 Mounskeb, 9 Mossoo. [F.; 
originally two words, mon my, sieur lord. Cf. 

M liSSiBE and Monseigneur. 

Cf. Sp. monsiur , It. inons.it, used in speaking to or of a 

Frenchman.] 

1. The title of courtesy prefixed to the name, 
surname, or nobiliary title of a Frenchman ; origi- 
nally restricted to men of high station, but now 
equivalent to the Eng. ‘ Mr.’, exc. that it is applied 
to the bearer of any title of rank as well, as to 
others. In English often used in speaking of 
(European) foreigners of other than Fr. nationality, 
instead of the equivalent prefix (as Herr , Signor, 
Sehor) used by the particular nation. Abbreviated 
M. (the forms Mans., Mons r ., often occurring in 
Eng. writings, are not now current in France). See 
also the plural Messieurs. 

TStain Ace. Ld, High Treas. Scotl. (1902) IV. 399 Monsure 
Lamote servitouris, that dansit ane moris to the King. 1523 
St. Papers Hen. VI IT, VI. 194 Mens*. de Rokyndollff off 
th.UImains. 1333 in Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. (1905) VI. 
133 Writtingis send furth of Ingland to Monsieur Bewis. x6x6 
Sir C. Mountagu in Bucclench MSS. (llht. MSS. Comm.) 

I. 248 Mouncer Shamburgh when he is in town I hear lies 
near me. 1643 Evelyn Diary 5 Dec., The palace of Mons. 
de Bassompiere. 1670 Cotton Espernon 1. 1. 3 Monsieur 
de la Valette was he that would take upon him to execute 
this design. 1759 Goldsm. {title) Memoirs of M . de V oltaire. 
1763 Ann. Reg. 86 When M. Rousseau published his Emi- 
lius. . . The following letter from mons. Rousseau. .. To 
accept of Mons. Rousseau’s resignation. 1798 (title) Stella, 
Translated from the German of M. Goethe. 1848 Julia 
Kavanagh Madeleine viii. 99 Monsieur Bignon was a hale 
..little man, on the verge of fifty. 1871 E. C. G. Murray 
Member for Paris III. 332 M. le Ducde Hautbourg. 

fb. transf. and jocular. Often with reference to 
the French custom of prefixing the title to designa- 
tions of office. Obs. 

1533 Respabiica 1. iv. 395 Sayde not I he sholde be called 
Mounsier Authoritye? a 1553 Udaix Royster D. iv. vhi. 
(Arb.) 77, 1 my selfe will mounsire graunde captaine vnder- 
take. 1556 J. Heywood Spider 9- F. lvii. 246 With this 
motinser graund captayne the great bragger: Was much 
a mased. 1563 Pilkington, etc. Barn. Paules Djb, But 
that a man may not be wiser than Mounser Pope, I would 
interprets this greate miracle thus. 1590SKAKS. Mids. IT. tv. 
i. 10 Mounsieur Cobweb, good Mounsier get your weapons 
in your hand. 1678 Dryden All for Love Pref., He has,, 
transformed the Hippolytus of Euripides into Monsieur 
Hippolyle. 1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Solomon fy Mouse- 
trap ii, To catch that vile free-booter, Monsieur Mouse. 

c. Monsieur (de) Paris, a euphemistic title con- 
ferred in France upon the public executioner. 

1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. vii. At the gallows and the 
wheel. . Monsieur Paris, .presided. 

2. Used (vocatively or otherwise) as a title of 
courtesy substituted for the name of the person 
addressed or referred to : (a) in speaking to or of 
a Frenchman; (i) in literal renderings of the 
mode of speech of Frenchmen, 

1588 Sh aks. L.L.L.v, i. 47 Mounsier, are you not lettred ? 
*601 — All's Well 11. v. 94 Where are my other men? Mon- 
sieur, farwell. *7x3 Swift Salamander \Vks. 1755 III. 11. 75 
We say monsieur to an ape Without offence to human shape. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 59s The French car- 
penter cannot saw his boards without, .calling to his fellow, 
‘Monsieur, have the goodness to reach me that file’. 1873 
Howells Chance Acquaint, viii, ‘ Monsieur heaps me with 
benefits j— monsieur ’—began the bewildered cooper, 
fb. Used for; The French people. Obs. 

1673 Remarques Humours Town ps When theyare witty, 
they are alwaies beholding to Monsieur. 1695 Roxb, Ball. 
(1887) VI. 446 Now Monsieur bring out all you can, We’ll fight 
yon ship or man to man. 1701 T. Brown A dvice in t oiled. 
Poems xo6 That, that’s the sure way to Mortifie France: 
For Monsieur our Nation will always be Gulling. [1755 ; 
see Mounsekr.] 

3. Hist. A title given to the second son or to the 
next younger brother of the King of France. 

X572 Miduelmore in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. it. III. 8 The 
motion that was made to the Queue your mistris for Mon- 
sieur. x6oS Middleton Mad World iv. F 3, lt was sus- 
pected much in Mounsiers dayes. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. 
Reg. (Arb.) 36 The same time that Mounsier was here a 
Suitor to the Queen. X670 Cotton Espernon tu. IX. 445 
The King, the Queens, the Monsieur, and Madame, with all 
the other Princes, and Princesses. X798 R. C. Dallas tr. 
Cliry's Tml. Occur. Louts XVI 159 Monsieur, and the 
Count d’ Artois, were again assembling all the emigrants. 
x8ax Jefferson Antobiog. <$• Writ. (1892) I. 12& They pro- 
cured a committee to be held. -to which Monsieur and the 
Count d' Artois should be admitted. 

4. A person who is addressed as ‘Monsieur*; 
in early use, a Frenchman of rank; in later use, a 
Frenchman generally. Now rare or Obs, : see 
MOSSOO, MO UNSEER. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiii, 43 Monsouris of France, gud 
darat-cuanaris. 16x3 Shake, Hen. VIII , 1. iii. at Now I 
would pray our Monsieurs To thinke an English Courtier 
may be wise, And newer see the Louure. 16251 Drayton 
Agmcourt 59 A shoolesse Souldier there a man might meete, 
Leading his Mounsier by the ttvmes fast bound. 1640 T. 
Rawlins Rebell. 11, i. D, And I..onely surviv’d to threat 
defiance In the Mounsiers teeth, and stand Defendant For 
my Countries cause. 1644 Milton F.duc. 8 Nor shall we 
then need the Mounsieurs of Paris to take our hopefull 
youth into thi-r . .custodies, and send them over back again 
transform'd into mimics. 1639 Howell Lexicon, 1 tal. Prov., 
The Counts of Germany, the Dons of Spain, the Monnsieurs 
of France, the Cadets of England, the Nobles of Scotland, 
..make a poor company. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <7 P. 
88 The French, .whose Factory is better stor'd with Mon- 


sieurs than with Cash. 1705 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 

V. 580 At last the monsieurs struck, and are brought into 
Plymouth. 1756 Rhode Island Col. Jiec. (i860) V. 47 2 , I «o 
not doubt if the monsieurs should think proper to attack us, 
we should be able to give them a good flogging. 

5 . Monsieur John, Jean, a kind of pear. 

[1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. Nov. 78 Pears. Messire Jean.] 

1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Pyrus, Messtre-Jean blanc 
& gris, i. e. The White and Grey IVIonsieur John. 1741 
Compl. Earn. -Piece it. iii. 4«> These Pears. [Oct.] Green 
Sugar, ..Monsieur Jean,, .and others. i 86 oR.Hogg Bruit 
Manual 200 [Pears] Messire Jean (..Monsieur John). 

6. (See cjuot. ) ? Obs. 

1760 Mrs. Glasse Cookery (1767) 331 To dress a turtle the 
West Indian way... Then take from the back-shell all the 
meat and entrails, except the monsieur, which is the fat, 
and looks green. 1769 Euz. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(1805) 15. 1783 Farley Land. Art Cookery (1789) 30. 

f 7 . allrib. and Comb., as monsieur-land, 
France; monsieur-like adv,, after the manner of 
a Frenchman; monsieur’s pear, ? = 5; mon- 
sieur^) plum, a large yellow plum. Obs. 

x668 Dkyden Evening's Love i.ii,They were of your wild 
English . a kind of Northern Beast, that is taught its feats 
of activity in *Monsieur-land. 1679 G. R. tr. Boaystnau s 
Theat. Worldm. 245 And dressing of themselves*Monsieur- 
like. 1638 Evelyn Fr. Card. (167s) 114 “Monsieurs Pear. 
Ibid. 128 “Monsieurs Plum. 1706 London & Wise Retird 
Gard. J. 40 The Monsieur Plum is large, round, and of a 
Violet Colour. 1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Primus, Prune 
de Monsieur, i. e. the Monsieur Plum. 

t MonsieursMp. Obs. [f. prec. -ship.] a. 
The personality of a ‘monsieur*, b. The con- 
dition of being a ‘ monsieur ’. 

x 579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 66 Hath your Mon- 
sieurshipp so soone forgottin. 1607 Dekkek Knt.’s Couj/tr. 
(1842) 36 Practising all the foolish tricks of fashions after 
their Mounsieur-ships. 1673 Wycherley Gentl. Dancing- 
Plaster iv. I, You have sworn . .he shall never have me if he 
does not leave off his Monsieurship. 

Mousignor, -uore (mpnsinyp-r, -nyp-re). PI. 
monsignori (-njprz). [It. Monsignore (shortened 
-signor), formed after Fr. Monseigneur : see 
Signor.] An honorific title bestowed upon pre- 
lates, officers of the Papal court and household, 
and others. Also absol. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. i. 43 Bilson hath decipher’d us all 
the galanteries of Signore and Monsignore, and Monsieur. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals H. 1. 130, I have encharged 
Monsignor Burlemont to wait upon you._ 1768. Baretti 
Acc. Manners .(■ Cast. Italy II. 168 Their cardinals and 
principal inonsignori’s seem in general to have a greater turn 
for the science of politics than for any other. 1813 C. 
O'Conor Columbanus ad Hibernos No. 6. xx6 The thunders 
of scarlet Cardinals and purple Monsignores. 1870 Disraeli 
Lothair Ixiii, There were some cardinals in the apartment 
and several monsignori. 1884 lien of Time (ed._ 11) 218/2 
Monsignor Capel , . was named private chamberlain to Pope 
Pius IX., In 1868. 189 6 Century Mag. Feb. 595 ‘Mon- 
signori ’ are not necessarily bishops, nor even consecrated 
priests, the title being really a secular one. 

Hence Monsigno-rial a., possessing this title. 

1876 Tinsley's Mag. XIX. 342 [He] was not a cardinal 
archbishop, a monsignorial prelate, or Loyolite. 
Monslaslit, -slauqt, etc. : see MANSLAUGHT,etc. 
Monsoon (mfits«'n). Forms: 6 monssoyn, 
6-8 monson, 7 monzoon(e, -sone, -coin, -zoin, 
monthsemne, mon(e)thsone, moonso on, moun- 
soti, -sorm(e, munso(o)n, manson, -sound, mos- 
soon, mous(s)on, 8 mounsoon, mous(s)oon, 
6- monsoon, [a. early mod. Du. monssoen, -soyn 
(Linschofea 1596), a. Pg. monpdo, in 16th c. also 
moupao (Yule), believed to be a. Arab, mausim 
lit. season, hence monsoon, f. wasama to mark. 

The word is found in all the Rom. langs. : F. mans son 
fin 17th c, also monson, muesson), Sp. monzon , It. monsone 
(in x6th c, mason).] 

1 . A seasonal wind prevailing in southern Asia 
and especially in the Indian Ocean, which during 
the period from April to October blows approxi- 
mately from the south-west, and from October to 
April from the north-east, the direction being de- 
pendent upon periodic changes of temperature in 
the surrounding land-surfaces. 

The south-west or summer monsoon is commonly accom- 
panied by heavy and continuous rainfall, and is therefore 
often referred to as the wet or rainy monsoon, the north- 
east or winter monsoon being known as the dry monsoon. 

1384 Barret in Hakluyt's Voy. (1399) II. i. 278 The times 
or seasonable windes called Monsons. Ibid. 280 The monson 
from India for Portugall. 1398 W. Phillip tr. Linschoien 
I. xcii. 143 In Goa they stayed till_ the Monson, or time of 
the windes came in to sayle for China. 16x5 in Danvers & 
Foster Carresp. III. 268, I departed for Bantam having., 
the opportunity of the Monethsone. 1615 Sir T. Roe Em- 
bassy (Hakl. Soc.) I. 36 The Monthsone will else be spent. 
1687 A, Lovrll tr. Thevenot’s • Trav. m. r. i. x The proper 
season for Sailing on the Indian-Sea is called Mousson or 
Monson, by corruption of Mons sent. 1737 J. H. Grose 
Voy, E . Indies 365 The winter monsoon. X778 Ormb Hist. 
Milit. Trans, in Indostan II. 333 The monsoon. .warned 
Admiral Pocoqke to quit the coast. X779 Forrest Voy . N. 
Guinea 182 During the north east monsoon, the highest 
tide is in the night 1783 Justamond tr. Rayml's Hist. 
Indies 1. 47 The dry and rainy monsoons. 1804 C. B. 
Brown tr. Volney's view Soil V. S. 203 The current called 
the summer monsoon. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. Catt/ml 
(1842) L 167 The most remarkable rainy season, is that 
called in India the south-west monsoon. . 2873 H. F. 
BlanfOrd Winds N. India 12 North-east winds are more 
than twicetas frequent in the so-called south* west monsoon 


as at the opposite season, when the north-east monsoon 
prevails at sea. Ibid, 23 While the average direction of 
the summer monsoon is less easterly, that of the winter 

monsoon is less westerly. 

b. flu breaking up, change of the monsoon : the 
period of tempestuous weather which frequently 
prevails between the north-east and the south-west 
monsoons. 

1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 418 The Tempestuous 
Months about Autumn, or at the change of the Monsoons. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. Ind. <5- P. 48 The breaking up of the 
Munsoons. 1761 Ann. Reg., Charac. 7/1 Toward the end 
of October, the rainy season, which they term the change 
of the monsoon, begins on the coast of Coromandel. 1898 
F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot 99 The change of die mon- 
soon in the Bay of Bengal is beastliness unadulterated. 

c. The rainfall which accompanies the south- 
west monsoon ; the rainy season. 

1747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 23 Like Monsoons or 
Water-Spouts, the higher they rise, the more they are con- 
tracted. 1800 Wellington in Gurw. Deep, (1837) I. 77, 1 
doubt whether that will he sufficiently early to enable us to 
conclude matters before the setting in of the monsoon. 1838 
Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 224 There is a great deal of distress 
among the natives, owing to the failure of the monsoon. 
1869 E. A. Parkks Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 82 The floods of 
the excessive monsoon which prevails there [z. e. Burmah). 
1877 C. Geikie Christ xlix. (1879) 5S9 The early rains were 
longed for as the monsoons in India after the summer heat. 

2. transf. Any wind which has periodic alterna- 
tions of direction and velocity, caused by variations 
of temperature between the land surfaces and the 
surrounding ocean, or by the difference of tem- 
perature between the polar and equatorial regions. 
Of. Trade wind. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 79 That the Monsoons and 
Trade Winds should be so constant and periodical even to 
the thirtieth Degree of Latitude all round the Globe.. is a 
Subject worthy of the Thoughts of the greatest Philosophers. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 360 Easterly and westerly 
monsoons . . prevail in this country, c 1796 T. Twining Trav. 
Amer. (1894) 8 The northwest monsoon was now prevailing. 
1835 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiv. § 787 Monsoons are, for the 
most part, formed of trade-winds. When at stated seasons 
of the year a trade-wind is deflected in its regular course., 
it is regarded as a monsoon. 1889 W. Ferrel Treat. Winds 
199 All the great monsoons, .are found in countries and on 
oceans adjacent to high mountain ranges. 

3. Jig. and in figurative context. 

1785 Burke Nabob of A rcot Wks. I V. 320 Those who have 
seen their friends sink in the tornado which raged during 
the late shift of the monsoon. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. 
viii, Such a minnow is Man ;.. his Ocean the immeasurable 
All ; his Monsoons and periodic Currents the mysterious 
Course of Providence. 1846 De Quincey Antigone of 
Sophocles Wks. rS62 XIII. 212 In the very monsoon of 
his raving misery. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

x66z J. Davies tr .Mandelslo's Trav. 245 Which put us in 
hope, we should soon have the Manson-wind. _ 1804 Anna 
Seward Mem. Darwin x86 The monsoon winds. .1883 
Eliot in Ind. Meteorol. Mem. II. 2 These characteristics 
of the monsoon rains of that year. Ibid. 3 Cyclonic or 
South-west Monsoon Storm of. - July 1878. 

Hence Monsoo ual a., of or relating to a mon- 
soon ; Monsoomisltly adv., as in a monsoon. 

1878 Encycl. Brit. X~Vl. 148/2 The heavy monsoonal rains 
fairly set in. Ibid., The winds of Australia are also strictly 
monsoonal. xgoo Kipling in Academy 17 Mar. 219/1 lt 
rained monsoonishly. 

UHonsteP (mp-nstsi), sb. and a. Forms; 3-6 
monstre, 5 -6 Sc. monstir, -tour, 6 xnounster, 
monstur(e, -tuire, Sc. -toure, 5 - monster. [OF. 
monstre (== Pg., It. monstro), ad. L. monstrum 
monster, something marvellous; orig. a divine 
portent or warning, f. root of nionere to warn.] 

A. sb. 

+ 1. Something extraordinary or unnatural ; a 
prodigy, a marvel. Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. L 20 (Camb. MS.) Thilke 
meruayles Monstre [L. illius prodigii) fortune. 1382 Wyclif 
2 Macc. v. 4 Alle men preyeden, the monstris, or wondres, 
..for to be turned in to good. C1412 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 344 Was it not eek a monstre as in nature jiat god 
I-bore was of a virgine ? c 1430 Lydg, Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 1x9 It were a monstre geyne nature, as I fynde. That 
a grete mastyfe sbuld a lyoun bynde. 1533 Bellenden 
Livy iv. viii. (S.T.S.) II. 74 Is it noebt ane huge monstoure, 

. . jiat It [rr. the city] suld haue made him king. 1337 
in Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 160 The vicar off 
Mendyllsham .. hath . . brought home hys woman and 
chyldern into hys vicarage. Thys acte by hym done is 
in thys countre a monster, and many do giowge at it. 
1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 20 He that iudgeth it a 
monstre in nature, that a woman shall exercise weapons. 
136a W1N3F.T Last Blast Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 44 Ingratitude 
and vtheris deuyllische vnonstres of vice. x6x4 Budpen tr. 
AErodius' Disc. Parents' Hon. (1616) 5 Contempt, impiety, 
murdering of parents, were therefore ordinary monsters 
among the Greekes. 1641 Vind.Smectymmmsvu. gil'hat 
power, which vvas a stranger and a monster to former times. 
170a Eng. l'heophrast, 43 ’Tis the rarity that makes the 
monster. 17x0 Shaftesb. Adv. Author in, iii. 183 Monsters 
and Monster- Lands were never more in request. 

2. An animal or plant deviating in one or more 
of its parts from the normal type ; spec., an animal 
afflicted with some congenital malformation; a 
misshapen birth, an abortion. Cf. Monstrosity. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 9846 If [jou fand. . Abarn... Jmt had thre 
fete and bandes thre. And if bou stben a-noiber fand bat 
wanted oi)ier fote or hand,, .monstres moght man call pam 
like, c X40Q Maundev. (1839) V. 47 A monstre is a thing 


MONSTER. 

difformed a^en Kynde both of Man or of Best 1481 Caxton 
Myrr, 1, xiv. 44 Or it hath a membre lasse than he ought 
to haue, . .and may be called therfor a monstre. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 57 A monstre, a calfe wyth ij. heddes, 
iiij. eres, iiij. eyne, viij. f[eete] and ij. taylles. 1607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts 337 A horsse-keeper which broght . . an infant, 
or rather a monster, which he had got vpon a Mare. 1614 
B. Jonsom Bart. Fair in. i. Then you met the man with 
the monsters, and I could not get you from him. a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) Ii. 72 His Parts are disproportionate 
to the whole, and like a Monster he has more of some, and 
less of others than he should have. 1717 L,adv M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess^ Mar 16 Jan., The princes keep 
favourite dwarfs. The Emperor and Empress have two of 
these little Monsters. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Mule, 
Mules, among gardeners, denote a sort of vegetable 
monsters. 1754-64 Smf.llie Miihoif. I. 133 When two 
children are distinct they are called twins; and monsters, 
when they are joined together, a - 1793 J. Hunter Ess. 4 
Observ. (i860 I. 240 The vegetable kingdom abounds with 
monsters. 1840 Pott 1002nd Tate Wks. 1864 I. 141 The 
term ‘monster’ is equally applicable to small abnormal 
things and to great. 1897 Alllmtt's Syst. Med. IV. 528 It 
[i.e. congenital absence of spleen] has been noted in monsters, 
to. transf and Jig. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 107 Thou eccbos’t me; As if there 
were some Monster in thy thought Too hideous to be she wne. 
1821 Scott Kenilw. xxx, Varney was one of the few — the 
very few moral monsters, who contrive to lull to sleep the 
remorse of their own bosoms. 1837 Emerson Address, 
Amer. Schal. Wks. (Bohn) II. 175 The state of society is 
one in which the members have suffered amputation from 
the trunk, and strut about so many walking monsters. 1873 
M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogina (1876) 356 The non-Christian 
religions are not to the wise man mere monsters. 

3 . An imaginary animal (such as the centaur, 
sphinx, minotaur, or the heraldic griffin, wyvem, 
etc.) having a form either partly brute and partly 
human, or compounded of elements from two or 
more animal forms. 

Except in heraldic use, the word usually suggests the ad- 
ditional notion of great size and ferocity, being specifically 
associated with the 1 monsters ’ victoriously encountered by 
various mythical heroes. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1928 [Ariadne) This Minos hath 
a monstre, a wikked beste, That was so cruel that. . he wolde 
him [i.e. a man] ete. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 123 A Monstre 
[*. e. Sagittarius] with a bowe on honde : On whom that 
sondri sterres stonde. c 1420 Ballad, on Hush- 1.935 For 
eddris, spritis, monstris, thyng of drede, To make a smoke 
and stynk is good in dede. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 58 
Wherof was made a monstre fulle terrible, that hath as 
many eyen in her hede..as she hathe fedders vpon her. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 28 He sail ascend as ane 
horrebble grephoun. Him meit sail in the air ane scho 
dragoun; Thir terrible monsteris sail togidder thrist. 1567 
Glide ft Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.J 214 Thocht _ Hercules, for 
Exionie, A mychtie monster did subdew, Zit endit he in 
miserie. 1586 Marlowe 1 st Ft. Tamburl. iv. iii, A monster of 
flue hundred thousand heades, Compact of Rapine, Pyracie, 
and spoile. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 69 This is some Monster 
of the Isle, with foure legs. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614)54 Annedotus a Monster lotherwhere like a fish, his 
head, feet and hands like a Man). 1737 Pope Par. Epist. 
it. i. r8 The great Alcides, ev’ry Labour past, Had still this 
Monster [re. Death] to subdue at last. 1821 Byron Sardan. 

1. ii, A sort of semi-glorious human monster. 1874 Papworth 
& Morant Brit. Armorials Introd. 7 How difficult it often 
is to determine what species of beast, bird, . .monster,, .or 
tree, a charge was intended to represent. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 13 The book of the Laws if left incomplete 
is compared to a monster wandering about without a head. 
1893 Cussans Her. (ed. 4) 98 The Dragon is a winged 
monster. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 91 The fowll monstir Glut* 
teny. 1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Cvjb, Fearefull is 
labour,.. Dreadfull of visage, a monster intreatable. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 17 b, He would wishe that all 
learned men woulde set on with touch and nayle to over- 
come that Monstre. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccxviii. The 
infant monster [i.e. the fire of London], with devouring 
strong, Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. 1702 
Rowe Tamerl. 1. i. 96 Oh thou fell Monster, War. 1825 
Lytton Zicci i, The monster that lives and dies in a drop of 
water — carnivorous— insatiable. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 75 Engineers and firemen without 
number have been sacrificed in learning to tame and guide 
the monster [re. Steam], 

IT In collocations like ‘faultless monster’, ‘mon- 
ster of perfection connoting an incredible or re- 
pulsively unnatural degree of excellence. 

168a Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Ess. Poetry 235 Reject 
that vulgar error which appears So fair, of making perfect 
characters, There’s no such thing in Nature, and you’l draw 
A faultless Monster which the world ne’re saw. 

4 . A person of inhuman and horrible cruelty or 
wickedness; a monstrous example t?/ - (wickedness, 
or some particular vice). 

1556 J. Heywood Spider <5- F. liv. 22 Which deede ; if we 
do, wheare are our like monsturs ? 1598 B. Tonson Ev. 
Man in H »«. m. iii, And he to turne monster of ingratitude, 
and strike his Iawfull host. 1605 Shaks. Lear r. ii. 102 He 
cannot bee such a Monster.1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
51 That Monster of irreligion, Mahomet. 1642 D. Rogers 
Nnaman 14 Open monsters and odious livers. 1683 Evelyn 
Hiarf 5 Dec, That monster of a man, Lord Howard of 
Escnck. 1707 Watts Hymns ft Spir. Songs 1, xxxix. (1751) 
28 Should Nature change, And Mothers Monsters prove. 
1713 Addison Guard. No. 105 F5 These monsters of in- 
humanity. a 1715 Burnet Own Time it. (1724) I. 269 
Dryden .. being a monster of immodesty. 1783 Justamond 
tr. R ay nals Hist. Indies VI. 293 They were no sooner 
landed at Barbadoes, but the monster sold her who had 
saved his life, 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 336 The correspondence of Pope and Swift de- 
scribes mankind around them as monsters. 1877 Mrs. Oli- 


phant Mahers Plor. xii. 297 Alexander VI was a monster 
of iniquity. 1887 Bowen /Eiteid 1 . 347 Pygmalion, monster 
unrivalled in hellish deed. 

5 . An animal of huge size ; hence, anything of 
vast and unwieldy proportions. 

r53o Palsgr. 744/2 A monster of the see. a 1533 Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon 1. 167, I condempne thee to be .xxviii. yeres 
a monster in y“ see. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 839 
A great beast. . (a Crocodile or some other monster). 1738 
Wesley Ps. cxi.vii, vii. Monsters sporting on the Flood, 

In scaly Silver shine. 1759 Goldsm. Pres. St. Polite Learn. 
(Globe) 432/2 From these inauspicious combinations proceed 
those monsters of learning, the Trevoux, Encyclopedies, and 
Bibliotheques of the age. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-eaters 152 
The wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in the sea. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as monster- 
brood , -bulk, - land , -market, -spite ; monster-like 
adj. and adv. ; b. objective, as monster-master , 
-monger, - queller , -tamer \ monster-bearing , -breed- 
ing, -taming, -teeming adjs. ; e. instrumental, as 
monster- guarded adj. ; d.. appositive, as monster- 
crew, -god, -lord, -man, - master , -padtlock, - people . 

1648 Fanshawe II Pastor Fido r. v. 9 The “monster- 
bearing earth Did never teem such a prodigious hirth. 1728 
Pope Dune. 1. 108 In each she marks her Image full exprest, 
But chief, in Tibbalds “monster-breeding breast. 1738 Gray 
Propertius ii. 41 Earth’s “monster-brood stretch'd on their 
iron-bed. 1697 Dryden JEneid ix. 959 Down sunk the 
“Monster-Bulk, and press’d the Ground. Ibid. vm. 395 
Thy Hands, unconquer’d Heroe, cou’d subdue The Cloud- 
born Centaurs, and the “Monster Crew. 1716 Pope Iliad 
v. 954 To tame the “Monster-God Minerva knows, And oft* 
afflicts his Brutal Breast with Woes. 1594 Selimns K 2, 
Thou hast trode The “monster-garded [printed monster- 
garden] paths, that lead to crownes. 1710 Shaftesb, Adv. 
Author in. iii. 183 Monsters and “Monster-Lands were never 
more in request. 1736 Thomson Liberiy v. 676 Vanish’d 
Monster-land. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. m. xxii. 
(1634) 456 It was a “monsterlike change that the honour of 
first birth was removed to Jacob. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 
iv. xii. 36 Monster-like. 1610 Guillim Her, nr. xxvi. 183 
Animals, which being duly shaped, doe neuerthelesse mon- 
ster-like degenerate from their kind. 1655 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. I, 1x9 In the same moneth. .wherein this “Monster- 
Lord [AitdleyJ was sentenced. 1598 Sylvester Du Barf as 
it. L n. Imposture 638 Which, like the vaunting “Monster- 
man of Gath, Have stirr’d against us little David’s wrath. 
1690 Dryden Amphitryon v. i, Monsters and monster men 
he shall engage. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 43 A man 
may find them always upon the “monster-market, where 
they stand and stare upon such maimed creatures. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 11. Babylon 85 This “monster- 
master stout, This Hercules . . they tender. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 5 Guiding their Monster-masters to a prey. 
1704 Swift T, Tub v, I have always looked upon it as a 
high Point of Indiscretion in “Monster-mongers, and other 
Retailers of strange Sights, to hang out a fair large Picture 
over the Door, drawn after the Life, 1634 Massinger Very 
Woman Hi. i, A March F rog kept thy mother ; Thou art but 
a “monster Paddock. 1680 Otway Cains Marius 1. i, The 
“Monster-people roar'd aloud for joy. 1751 Pope's Dunciad 
iv. 492 Scribl. note, It becomes a doubt, which of the two 
Hercules's wasthe “Monster-queller. 1797 College 26 How 
to mitigate their “monster-spite. ?i6o6 Drayton Eglog iv. 
Poems D 7 b, Such “monster-tamers who would take in 
hand? 1648 _ Fanshawe It Pastor Fido 1. i. 155 That 
“monster-taming King . . Had never grown so valiant . . If first 
the monster Love he had not tam’d. 1819 ’S.wsluxs Prometh. 
Unb. 1. 447 Never yet there came Phantasms so foul through 
“monster-teeming Hell. 

7 . Special Comb., as + monster-little-man, a 
dwarf monstrosity ; + monster-love, a deformed or 
aborted love. 

1607 Tofsell Four-/. Beasts T2 The most parte thought 
him to be some Monster-little-man. 1633 Ford Broken H. 
1. i. This thought Begets a kind of monster-love. 

B. adj. [developed from the attrib. and apposi- 
tive rise of the sb.] 

1 . Of extraordinary size or extent; gigantic, 
huge, monstrous. Cf. Monstre a. 

1839 Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) II. 152 This 
monster product of our time. 111842 F, Rogers (Ld. 
Blachford) Lett. (1896) 113 The phrase ‘monster meeting’ 
was due to me. An immense balloon, .had been popularly 
christened the * monster balloon ', and I applied the phrase 
contumeliously to one of O’ConneU’s immense.. meetings. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxxvi, The monster bell of 
Moscow. 1843 Ann. Reg. 227 The assemblage of immense 
masses of people . .denominated * Monster Meetings ’. 1844 
Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. App. C. 344 In the old 
church. -was a monster organ. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xlvi. (1856) 423 The port of Proven is securely sheltered by 
its monster hills. 1868 Disraeli Let. to Mrq. A ber corn 
8 June (in Davey's Catai, (1895) 21), I have to receive this 
morning a monster deputation of your Excellency’s subjects. 
1901 Oxford Times 16 Mar. 4/2 This monster liner, will., 
be the biggest vessel afloat. 

2 . Comb, with advb. force = ‘like a monster’, 
as monster\-eating , -neighing adjs. rare. 

1607 Tovsxif, Four-f. Beasts 261 .Their. .liuely vgly figure, 
represented in this monster-eating-beast. x886 Kipling 
Departm. Ditties, etc. (1888) 82 An incarnation of the local 
God, Mounted upon a monster-neighing horse. 

Hence f Momsterful a. f marvellous, extra- 
ordinary. f Mo'nsterfy v., to make monstrous. 
Mo nsterhood, the state of being a monster. 
Mo'nstership, a mock title for a monster. 

c 1400 Beryn 2767 These monstrefulle thingis, I devise to 
the Be-cause how shuldist nat of hem a-basshid be. 1597 
Warner Syrinx N iv. These Monsters [abusers of women] 
woulde monsterfie the Manners and beautifull Ornaments 
of Women. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. in. ii, Let 
who will make hungrfemeales for your monster-ship, it shall 
not bee I. <*1745 Swift Dr. Delany's Reply 10 11s so 
strange, that your monstership’s crany Should be envied by 
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him, much less hy Delany. 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLV. 90 
It was a Behemoth of puffs, .standing alone in solitary 
monsterhood. 

Monster (mp'nstai), v. rare . [f. Monster sb.] 

1 . tram. To make a monster of. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 223 Sure her offence Must be of 
such vnnaturall degree, That monsters it, 

2 . To exhibit as a monster; to point out as 
something wonderful. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 81, 1 had rather haue one scratch 
my Head i’ th’ Sun, When the Alarum were strucke, then 
idly sit To heare my Nothings monster’d. 1833 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 11. Productions Mod. Art, Were the ‘fine frenzies’, 
which possessed the brain of thy own Quixote, a fit subject 
. .to be monstered, and shown up at the heartless banquets 
of great men ? 1873 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 352 He 
[Beranger] hated Paris, . .hated being monstered himself as 
a Great Man, as he proved by flying from it. 

3 . To monster it : to play the monster, assume 
the appearance of greatness, nonce tise . 

1646 Buck Rich. Ill Ded,, They will haunte the noblest 
merits and endeavors to their Sun-set, then they monster it. 

Hence Momstered a., rendered monstrous, ab- 
normally great. Also Mo'nsterer, one who makes 
great in a remarkable degree, an exaggerator. 
(Echoing Shaks. : see Monster z>. 2, 1607.) 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 95 You worship your ownselves, 
and make your gods A monstered self. 1840 Mrs. Gore in 
Hew Monthly Mag. LX. 52 The political Lady Patroness ; . . 
the accredited monsterer of nothings inaudible in the gallery. 

Monster: see Monstre r b. Obs. 

■f KEo'nstratole, «- Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. mon- 
strabil-is , f. monstrare-. see Monstrate v. and 
-able.] Capable of being shown or demonstrated. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1694 Thre thinges notable The 
whilk be thre figures of olde tyme ware monstrable. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 

+ Monstral. Obs. rare [Perb. some error ; 

cf. Monstrate.] = Monstrance 2. 

1532 Ckanmer Let. to Hen. VIII in Misc. Wril. (Parker 
Soc.) 233 Spoiling and robbing all the countries of Austria, 
Stiria, and Carinthia . . as well churches as other houses, 
not leaving Monstral nor the Sacrament. 

Mon.strar.ce (mp-nstrans). Also 3-4 mua- 
trance, 4 munstranee, 6 monstrans. [a. OF. 
monstrance (AF. nioustraunce ; Britton c 1 290), 
ad. med.L. monstrant-ia, f. L. monstrant-em : see 
Monstrant a. and -ance.] 

+ 1 . Demonstration, proof. Obs. 
ax 300 Cursor M. 21796 In constantinopil and in franco, 
Godd had mad mani mustrance. c 1400 Ibid. 22298 (Edinb.) 
Antecriste . . in J>e tempil sale he site . . [rare sale he do him 
circumsise, and munstrance make of his maistris. 

+ fo. Law. In monstrance of right, translating 
AF. monstrance (monstrance) de droit, a writ issuing 
out of Chancery, for restoring a person to lands or 
tenements legally belonging to him, though found 
in possession of another lately deceased. Obs. 

1651 tr. Kit chin's Courts Leet (1675) 4ZI He shall have Tra- 
verse or Monstrans of Right to the same. x668 Hale Pref. 
to Rolle's Abridgm. a ij b, Offices post Mortem, Traverses 
interpleder, and Monstrans of Right in relation thereunto. 

2. J\.C. Ch. a. An open or transparent vessel of 
gold or silver, in which the host is exposed. 

1506 in Brit. Mag. (1833) III. 39 Itm paid for the hyre of 
A Monstrans at corpus xpe tyde viij d. 1352 Inv. Ch. Goods 
Surrey 84 A monstrance of sylver. 1851 J. H. Newman 
Cath. in Eng. 244 One of them [i. e. the priests] . . takes out 
the Blessed Sacrament, inserts it upright in a Monstrance 
of precious metal. 187a O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. 
Benediction, The priest ., turns and blesses the people with 
the monstrance which contains the blessed Sacrament, 
to. A receptacle used for the exhibition of relics. 
1522 in Nichols Mann. Anc. Times (1797) 272 Item, a 
monstrans, \v‘ a relike of Sent Marten. 1876 C, M. Davies 
Unorth. Land. 233 The chapel of St. Paul .. exhibited in 
a monstrance the relics of the saint. 

+ Monstrant, sb. Obs. rare. In 6 mon- 
straunt. [app. ad. L. monstrant-em (see Mon- 
strant a.) in subst. use. Cf. Monstral, Mon- 
strate sb.] = Monstrance 2. 

1509 Fisher Senn. in St. Pauls Wks. (1876) 274 He 
kyssed not the selfe place where the blessyd body of our 
lorde was conteyned, but. .the fote of the monstraunt. 

+ Mo nstrant, Cl. Obs. rare — 0 , [ad. L. mon- 
strant-em, pr. pple. of monstrare : see Monstrate 
v.] Showing or declaring. 1727 in Bailey voL II. 

t Monstrate, sb. Obs . rare— 1 . [Perh. some 
error; cf. Monstral, Monstrant sb.] = Mon- 
strance 2. 

1524 in G. Olivet Hist. CoIL (1841) App. 16 A Monstrate, 
siluer, hole giite with, . a crucifix in the topp. 

t Monstrate, V. Obs. [f. L. monstral-, ppl. 
stem of monstrare to show, f. monstr-uvn see 
Monster Aik] trans. To prove, demonstrate. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Corot, it. x. 166 The light of 
nature is sufficient to monstrate the. .impiety thereof. 

j- Monstra'tion. Obs. [ad. L. monstrBtion-em, 
f. monstrare : see prec.] A demonstration. 

2568 Grafton Chratu II. 82 The blood burst incontinent 
out of the nose of the dead king at the comming of his 
sonne, geuing thereby as a certaine monstracion, howe he 
was the author of his death, 

t Mo nstrative, a. Logic. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. 
L. type *monsirdtwus, f. monstr&re to show ; see 
-IVE.J (See quot.) 

1653 Z, Coke Logick (1637) 164 A necessary Syllogism ii 
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either Monstrative [or] Demonstrative. Monstrative is, 
whose Mean is taken from a monstrative place, that is, from 
every place of necessary invention, except the efficient 
cause, the end, and the effect. 

t Monstrator, Obs, [L., f. monstrare : see 
Monstbate v.] A demonstrator, exhibitor. 

xSm Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. Philos, etc. 680 This 
exhibition a University ought to supply; and at the same 
time, as a necessary concomitant, a competent monstrator. 

t Mo'nstre, sb. Obs. Also monster, monstyr, 
monestere. [ad. med.L. monstrum, app, ad. OF. 
monstre fem. (mod.F. montre ), vbl, sb. f. monstrer 
to show.] = Monstbance. 

CX480 Acc^St. Andrew Hubbard in Rec. St. Mary at 
Jiul p. 1x1, The cross of the monestere. 1498-9 Rec. St. 
Mary at Hill 23J Item, for mendyng of the monstyr for 
„ f , 1 * v Jd. 1519 Churchw. Acc. St. Margaret's , 
Westm. (Nichols 1797) 8 A monstre of siluer and gilt to bear 
m the Sacrament on Corpus Christi day. 1348 in Archmo- 
logia (1869) XLII. 89 Item a monster of silver and gilt. 

II Monstre (monstr), a. [Fr. ; adjectival use of 
monstre Monster j&] A frequent journalistic 
substitute for Monster a., esp. as applied to meet- 
ings, ‘demonstrations’, etc. 

® ARHAM tngol. Leg. Ser. 1. Monstre Balloon {ad 
■pjf - ’ rr/f c “ eers f° r the * Monstre ’ Balloon. 1893 Peel 
Spen Valley 352 He , . helped . . to organise the monstre 
gathering on Peep Green. 

Monstre, obs. form of Monster. 

Mo nstricide. nonce-nod, [f. L. monstr-um ! 
see -ciDE 2.J The slaughter of monsters. 

1 Ti 1Aclc . ERA ^. Virgin, xxv. If Perseus had cut the 
latter s [z.e. the Dragon's] cruel head off he would have 
coH^raitted not unjustifiable monstricide, 

t Monstr i-fer OHS , a. Obs . [f. L* monstr-um : 
see -Miaous.] Producing or bearing monsters. 

X558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 7 This monstriferouse em- 
pire of women. 17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 379 Not 
t0 * e t, 0 stand the Brunt or Medusasan Aspect of his 
°Tur Monstnf fL ous Bantling. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Monstnfica’tioa. nonce-wd. [Formedasnext: 
see -FiCATioN.] The action of making monstrous. 

*®49 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. § 3. g6 Many forms of so 
called decoration ♦ . ought in truth to be set down in the 
architect s contract, as ‘ For monsirificatiofi \ 
t Mo'HStrify , v. Obs. [f. L. monstr-um ; see 
-EY.] trans. To render monstrous; to pervert. 

. I ^ I 7 Collins Def Bp. Ely To Rdr. 12 How punctuall he 
is in his recitings, marring and monstrifying anothers 
, meaning, with his. .prodigious interpunctions. 

tMonstrxsoa. Obs. rare- 1 . [OF. mons- 
traison , -treson, - trison , repr. L. monstration-em : 
see Monstbation.] A parade. 

X422 tr. Secreta Secret ., Priv. Priv. 139 Ther was a fayre 
custome amonge the lues, for onys a yere the kynge sholde 
nmm of his Pepiil and his hoste a monstrison. 

Monstrosity (mpnstrp-siti). [ad. late L. 
monstrSsitds, f. monstros-us Monstrous: see -ity.] 

1 . An abnormality of growth, esp. in an animal 
or plant ; concr . a part or organ that is abnormally 
developed; also occas. = Monster sb. 2. 

*555 Eden Decades lo Rdr. (Arb.) 53 So that the monstro- 
sme growth owt of the body. 1652-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. 
iv, (1682)138 Amongst these there are some Rarities, if not 
mvm* 5 ) , nat I URe - *793 Clarke in Phil. Trans. 
l,aaa.ui._i6i lhe defect of heart (not an uncommon kind 
of monstrosity) proves, that [etc.]. 1797 M. Bailue Morb. 
, at ’S 1807)38 lhe person to whom this monstrosity be* 
longed, lived . to near fourteen years of age. 1839 Darwin 
Ong. Spec, 11. (1878) 33 By a monstrosity, I presume is 
meant some considerable deviation of structure, generally 
°, r o n0t , USe / U - ! 1° species. 1884 J. Tait Mind 
in matter ^1092) 49 It is because nature refuses to propagate 
monstrosities that hybrids are sterile. 

D. transf and fig, 

f ,^39 £uLLER Holy War n. xxxiy. (1647) 89 The body of 
tbeir state being a very monstrosity, and a grievance of 
mankind. X664 Power Exp. Philos. Concl. 184 This 
( the Multitude). X70X 
Norris Ideal IV or Id i, n, 48 Those few defects. ..toon- 
strositys or whatever you please to call them, which are to 
beTound in the world, and seem to disfigure the face of 
nature. 1831 [see Moon-calf xb]. 1858 Greener Gun- 
a monstrosity [**• as the ‘ Lancaster gun '] 
would have been .burned soon after its birth. x886 C. A. 
Briggs Messianic Proph. Pref. xx The word Jehovah .. is 
a linguistic monstrosity. . 

2 . = Monster sb. 3. Also fig. 

*nn 6 A?i] R J;^° WNE Mtd - n - § * The Multitude .. 


A* 7 "L " “ l0,erate H J. ln S Horses, .. Harpies an 
’ rfifij Pr “ e ra0 o nst j'°? It ‘ es . rarities, or else loetica 
Iffik v. Sc &? is Sa ' XJV - 95 Education. .ca 

1 “Vu t0 shapesbeyond the monstrosities of Africa. 

3 . J be condition or fact of being monstrous, c 
formed contrary to tile ordinary course of nature. 

j® 3 '; Blount Glossogr., Monstrosity. .. monstrousnes 
CX 7 X 4 Arbuthnot, etc. Mem. M, Srrik 1. xv (17A) . 

nMs n the°Ca y se CO of Id H n0t 5naa P a ? itate from Marriage^, w‘i 
s v is f Herm aphrodite.s. 1766 Compl. Farm, 

Wo ' fius was o( opinion that the smut of coi 
proceeds from a monstrosity of the embryo. 1872 Mivai 
m*Aulh U,t ‘ The optic structure is never single ar 

median except by monstrosity, . 

b, transf. and fig. 

<* 8 47 l 53 ° What a monstrosity is 
^ eml, er to seek its own things.. as if it were a di 
, r 3 /' c* 66 ? < ? URNA V L Chr - in Arm. verse x8. i. Iv. § 
(1669 42.5/1 Sm being a brat of hell, comes not to its ft 
complexion and monstrositie, till it be sent back to tl 


place it came from, a 1697 South Serve. II. v. 224 We 
sometimes read .. of Monstrous Births, but we may often 
see a greater Monstrosity in Educations. 1826 Southey 
Find. Eccl.Angl. 246 The statement of his contemporary 
biographer confuted itself by its monstrosity. 1836 Hort 
Coleridge in Catnbr, Ess. 327 The moral monstrosity of sup- 
posing that God can have given us lying faculties. 1902 A. B. 
Davidson Called of God xi. 282 To be lost . . does not imply 
any uncommonness of vice, or monstrosity of wickedness. 

Monstrous (mp’nstras), a. Forms : 5 mon* 
strows,6 monsterowis, -terns, -trose, -t(e)rouse, 
xnonsfereous, 6-7 monsterous, 6- monstrous, 
[ad. OF. monsireux, - tereux , ad. late L. mon- 
str osus, f. L. monstrum Monster : see -ous and cf. 
Monstruous.] 

+ 1 . Of things, material and immaterial : Deviat- 
ing from the natural order ; unnatural. Obs. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 26 Zoroastes, whan he was 
bore,lowas no child ded but he, and this lawhing was no tokne 
of good, for it was monstrows, that is to seyn, ageyn course of 
kynde. 1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 57 God gif matri- 
mony were made to mell for ane geir 3 It war hot monstrous 
to be mair, but gif our myndis pleisit. 1577 Vautrouillier 
Lutheran Ep. Gal. 83 It seemeth a very straunge and a 
monstrous maner of speaking thus to say : I liue, I line not : 

I am dead, I am not dead [etc.]. 1623 Bacon Ess., Unity 
in Relig. (Arb.) 433 It is a thing monstrous, to put it [2. e. 
the temporal sword] into the hands of the Common People. 
1648 Beaumont Psyche 1. xv, His Diadem was neither brass 
nor rust, But monstrous Metal of them both begot. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 9 That Vice may be uneasy 
and even monstrous unto thee; let iterated good Acts., 
make Virtue, .a second nature in thee. 1701 Rowe Amb. 
Step-Moth. 11. ii. 924 More monstrous Tales have oft amus’d 
the Vulgar. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii.Wks. 1874 I* 80 That 
there are instances of an approbation of vice . . for its own 
sake .. is evidently monstrous. 

+b. Of persons: Strange or unnatural in con- 
duct or disposition. Obs. 

1368 Bible (Bishops') Zech. iii. 8 They are monstrous 
persons. 1579 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 108 Pasiphae so 
monstrous to love a Bull. Ibid. 158 An atheist, a man 
m my opinion monstrous. 1627 Drayton Moone-calfe, 
Aginc. etc. 163 And in her fashion she is likewise thus, In 
euery thing she must he monstrous. 1607 Shaks. Timon 
iv. n. 46 Hee’s flung in Rage from this ingratefull Seate Of 
monstrous Friends, 1634 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 137, 
I must appear to them.. uncivill and monstrous. 

2 . Of animals and plants: Abnormally formed; 
deviating congenitally from the normal type ; mal- 
formed, 

XS97 Gerardb Herbal 1. lxxxix. 143 A degenerate Garlick 
growen monstrous. 1638 J unius Paint. Ancients 23 They 
are as little brought forth after the nature of man, as pro- 
digious and monstrous bodies, a 1697 South Serm. 11. v. 
224 We sometimes read and hear of Monstrous Births. 1790 
Horne in Phil. Trans, LXXX. 296 The. .double skull of 
a monstrous child. X830 R. Knox Bedard's Anat. 307 
Certain monstrous foetuses, acephalous and others, have 
been seen destitute of all the muscles. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. v. (1873) 115 This is often seen in monstrous plants. 

,?74 J? Young Nt. Th. v. 489 A sensual, unreflecting 
life is big With monstrous births. 1873 E. White Life in 
Christ m. xviiL (1878) 233 It was a mingling of the law and 
the gospel ; which, like all unnatural unions, produced a 
monstrous birth. 

fb. said of human beings. Obs. 

[xgoo-zo : see 4.] 1386 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. 

iv. 11590) D 2 b, Were that tamburlaine As monstrous 
as Gorgon, prince of Hell, The Souldane would not start 
a foot from him. 1613 Chapman Odyss. ix. 268 In which 
.Bouse A man in shape, iramane, and monsterous. 
1688 in Wood s Life uly (O. H. S.) III. 273 A monstrous 

young woman,, .whose shapes is very wonderful. 

transf and fig. 1338 Starkey England 1. iii, 84 The 
partys in proportyon not agreyng . . make in thys poiytyke 
body grete and monstrose deformyte. 1375-83 Abp. Sandys 
Serm. xx. 349 Those are ougly paternes of monstrous 
mindes. 

3 . Having the nature or appearance of a monster 
(see Monster sb. 3). 

o/'in5° T. 323 in Tkynne's Animadv. (1865) App. 

80 1 his is the woman . . whom Iohn saw . . syting apon a 
monsterus best. 1547 Boorde Introd KitowL vi. (1870) 141 
^tours and whyte beares, & other monsterous beastes. 
1382 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 924 The Sea of the monsterous 
beast Antichrist, x6xs G. Sandys Trav. 113 Adorned with 
the statues of gods and men; with other monstrous resem- 
blances. X067 Milton P. L. ii. 625 Nature breeds. Perverse, 
all monstrous, all prodigious things. .Gorgohs and Hydra’s, 
ana Chimeras dire. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vii. 62 Such 
and so monstrous let thy bwain appear, If one Day’s Absence 
looks not like a Year. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 380 
Their monstrous Idol. 1833 Thirlwall Greece I. vi. 310 
On its confines are the haunts of the monstrous Clumsera, 
wid the territory of the Amazons. x8 7 o Morris Earthly 
Par. I. 1, 418 Long-necked dragons .. And many another 
monstrous nameless thing. 

b. Abounding in monsters. ? Obs. 

. 1637 Milton Lycidas 158 Where thou.. under the whelm- 
mg tide Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world. 1725 
Pope Odyss. iv. 658 Must I the warriors weep, Whelm’d in 
the bottom of the monstrous deep ? 

4 . Of unnaturally or extraordinarily huge dimen- 
sions ; gigantic; immense; enormous. 

xsoo-ao Dunbar Poems xviii. 29 Be I bot littill of stature, 
lhay call me catyve createure; And be I grit of quantetie 
JLhay call me monstrowis of nature. 1333 Eden Treat. 
JHewe ind, (Arb.) 29 They haue serpentes of monstrous 
greatnes. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 379 This man.. in his 
IVlairaltie had made great and monstreous stockes to em- 
pnson men in, 1382 T. Watson Centurie of Love lviii, 
t here >s a monstrous hill in Sicill soyle, 1600 J. Porv tr. 
Eeos Africa ix. 349 Of locustes there are.. such monstrous, 
swarmes that [etc.]. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 197 Thus 


Satan.. Lay floating., in bulk as liuge As whom the 
Fables name of monstrous size, Titanian,. .Briarios,. .or that 
Sea-beast Leviathan. x 7 xx Addison Sped. No. 129 r 7 
Dressed in a most monstrous Flaxen Periwig. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 11. viii, I was equally confounded at the Sight of 
so many Pigmies, .after having so long accustomed mine 
Eyes to the monstrous Objects I had left. x8x8 Creevey in 
C. Papers (1904) I. 277 Dined at Lord Hill’s with my young 
ladies., and a monstrous party. 1848 W. H. Bartlett 
Egypt to Pal. xxi. (1879) 432 The soil revealed its singular 
fertility in noble grain-crops and weeds of monstrous growth, 
b. of immaterial things. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well 11. ii. 34 It must be an answere 
of most monstrous size, that must fit all demands. 1867 
J. G. Rogers Priests ty Sacrani. v. 103 The power, indeed, 
is too monstrous for any man under heaven to exercise, 
fe. Excessively difficult. Obs. nonce-use. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 81 The right figures of both 
which Crystallines are monstrous, if not impossible, to 
find out 

5 . With emotional sense, expressing indignation 
or wondering contempt : Outrageously wrong or 
absurd. 

1373-80 Baret Alv. E. If. 1 What a monstrous absurditie 
is this that E. . . should haue neither sound nor significa- 
tion. 1388 Marprcl. Epist. (Arb.) 31 Nay saies my L, of 
winchester (like a monstrous hypocrite, for he is a very 
duns). 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 51 Shall I endure this 
monstrous villany! x6xo — Temp. iii. ii. 33 Wilt thou tell 
a monstrous lie? x66z Stillingfl. Orig. Sacrae in. i. § 13 
What monstrous arrogancy would it be in any man to think 
there is a mind and reason in himself and that there is none 
in the world ? 1682 Dryden & Lee Dk. of Guise m. i, To 
spread your monstrous Lyes and sow Sedition. 1713 Addi- 
son Freeholder No. 7 P 4 So many absurd and monstrous 
falshoods. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem, viii. (1852) 221 
Monstrous would be the supposition that an injury could be 
repaired by a compensation provided at the cost of Him 
wno had been injured. 1830 Robertson Serm. fax. m, i. 
(1872) 4 The monstrous fact of Christian persecution. 1878 
R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, ix. 283 It seems monstrous for 
us to sing about God’s goodness to the Jews and never to 
sing about his goodness to ourselves. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commix. I. xxv. 371 A monstrous system of bribery. 

6. Like or befitting a ‘monster’ of wickedness; 
atrocious, horrible. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 336 Monstrouse and pes- 
tiferous persones. 1567 Ballad on Murder Darn ley in 
Fraser's Mag. LXX. 221 His cruell murther ye will call 
monsterous. 1393 Shaks. John ii. i, 173 Qu. Thou monstrous 
slanderer of heauen and earth. Con. Thou monstrous Iniurer 
of heauen and earth. 1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. ix, What made 
you show such monstrous cruelty? ax 66 i Holyday Juvenal 
(1673) 22 No man at first is monstrous. 1838 Holland 
Titcomb's Lett, viii, 159 So I say that a godless woman is a 
monstrous woman. 

absol. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr, Hist. 15 Nor would 
he shun her sullen look, nor monstrous hold The doer of 
the monstrous. 

+ 7 . As an exclamation, in the sense * greatly to 
be marvelled at ’, ‘ astounding ’. Obs. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. m. i. 107 O monstrous. O strange. 
We are hanted. 1396 — x Hen. IV, 11. iv. 243 O monstrous 1 
eleuen Buckrom men growne out of two? Ibid. 391 O mon- 
strous, but one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this intol- 
lerable deale of Sacke? 1603 — Leary, iii. 139 Most mon- 
strous ! O, know’st thou this paper ? 1693 Congreve Old 
Bach. iv. xxi, O bless me ! O monstrous ! A Prayerbook ? 

•)" 8. Used as a colloquial or affected intensive. 
Obs. Cf. 4. 

X7IO-XX Swift Jrnl. to Stella 7 Feb,, We have a mon- 
strous deal of snow. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
A bbe Conti 29 May, The Greeks have a most monstrous 
taste in their pictures . . drawn upon a gold ground. 178a 
Miss Burney Cecilia 1. iii. After all this monstrous fatigue, 
I was forced to have my hair dressed by my own maid. 
1782 Wolcot in J. J. Rogers Opie fyhis Whs. (1878) 22 West 
the famous painter, a monstrous favourite of George's. 1825 
Cobbett Ritr. Rides (1883) II. 38 Here is a monstrous deal 
of vanity and egotism. 

b. quasi-m&\ in the sense : Exceedingly, wonder- 
fully, ‘ mighty ’. Now rare or Obs. 

1390 Shaks, Mids. N. 1. ii. 54 lie speake in a monstrous 
little voyce. 1608 Rowlands Humors Looking Glasse 14 
A Gentleman ..Hath a young wife and she is monstrous 
fine. 1633 in Nicholas' Papers (Camden) II, 262, 1 cannot 
but feare he may doe this monstrous vnhappy act. 17x0 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 6 Dec., It is such monstrous rainy 
weather, that there is no doing with it. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia 1. v, She’s a monstrous shocking dresser. x8ox tr. 
Gabrielli's Myst. Hush. III. 84 She had a prettyish face 
and monstrous nice hair. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. xiii, 
The most monstrous clever young man. 1840 Mrs. F. 
Trollope Widow Married xii, I think we shall be mon- 
strous good friends. 

9 , Comb., as + monsirous-Mnded adj. ; mon- 
strous craws, a form of elephantiasis common in 
the West Indies ; monstrous pippin, rennet, 
large kinds of apple. 

2787 H. Walpole Let, to C’tess Qssory 6 Sept., The 
principal babe put me in mind of what I read so often, but 
have not seen, the ’’monstrous craws. 1338 Phaer VEneid 
viii. (1562) Cc ij b, All ^monstrous kynded gods. x86o R. 
Hogg Eptit Manual 9 (Apples), Gloria Mundi, . .*M 011- 
strous Pippin. 1731 Miller Card. Did. s.v. Apple, A List 
of such Apples as are preferr’d for Kitchen Use . . ’’Mon- 
strous Reinette. X797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 721/1 
Monstrous rennet. 

Monstrously (mp-nstrasli), adv. [-ly 2 .] 

+ 1 . In the manner of a monster; with congenital 
malformation. Obs. 

XS32 More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 741/2 A man myght 
haue seene frere Barns when he came laste into the lande.. 
and yet myght happelv. .haue .taken him for a monstre, he 
had so monstrouslye dressed himself because he would be 
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wondred on. 1604 T. Wright Passions 1. x. 44, 1 might 
declare, what Passions they are subiect vnto, whom Nature 
monstrously hath signed. 

,2. f a. In an unnatural or extraordinary manner. 
15SS Eden Decades To Rdr. ( Arb.) 53 Vicious behauoures 
which monstrously deforme the myndes of men. 1588 J, 
Udali. Dioirephes (Arb.) 17 My flesh trembleth to heare 
you speake so monstrously. 1646 Six T, Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1. iii. 10 They melted down their stolen ear-rings into 
a calf, and monstrously cryed out : These are thy gods O 
Israel ! that brought thee out of the land of Egypt. 1797 
Encycl. Brit, (ed.3) XII. 330/1 Virtues, .of the same nature 
as those which the Basilians [rzc] attributed to their mon- 
strously cut stones. 

b. To a monstrous degree ; in later use often as 
a mere intensive, * hugely ‘ vastly \ 
a 1674 Clarendon Sum. Leviath, (1676) 301 We are 
monstrously in the fault. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 48 r 1 
Heels to his Shoes so monstrously high, that he had three 
or four Times fallen down, had he not [etc.]. 178a Miss 
Burney Cecilia 1. v, She had been . . so monstrously engaged, 

I could never find her at.home. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 

iv. ii, In life, surely man is not always as monstrously busy 
as he appears to be in novels and romances. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. ii, In monstrously short time the pur- 
suing skiff showed round the corner. 1904 ‘Anthony Hope’ 
Double Harness i. 4 She’s monstrously fat. 

Monstronsness (mp'nstrosnes). [Formed as 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being monstrous, in 
various senses of the adj.; esp. unnaturalness, 
hugeness; enormity. 

1S74 Brieff Disc. Troub. Frauckfords.11 All monstrous- 
nes off errors, and whiche Satan newlie sekethe to bring 
into the churche againe [being] driuen awaie. 1606 Proc. 
agst. Late Traitors 22 The monstrousnesse and continual! 
horrour of this so desperate a cause. 1625 K. Long tr. Bar- 
clay's A rgenis v. vii. 350 The monstrousnesse of his knavery. 
a 1734 North Exam. hi. vii. § 33 (1740) 327 Let none start 
at the Monstrousness of this supposition. 1818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1872/ I. 138 The apparent incredibility of the 
charges from their monstrousness, 
b. as a mock-title, nonce-use. 

1726 in Hist. Norfolk (1829) II. 1202 The two dick fools 
will be new dressed to attend to his monstrousness [sc. the 
Norwich Guild Snap Dragon], 
t MonstrtlO’Sity. Obs. [ad. F . monstruosity : 
see Monstruous and -ity.] = Monstrosity. 

1402 Refit. Friar Daw Tobias in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
106 Kynde hath determyned the nourabre of thi fyngris, and 
if it passe noumbre, it is clepid monstruositd. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 3S9 Ouer and_ aboue those monstruosities which 
Italy hath deuised of it selfe, we haue remaining.. those 
also of strange.. nations abroad. 1604 T. W right Passions 

v. 265 If his Parents were, .marked by any monstruositie of 
Nature. 1606 Shaics. Tr. ff Cr. in. ii. 87 This is the mon- 
struositie in loue Lady, that the will is infinite, and the exe- 
cution confin'd. 1630 Gentilis Considerations 84 That of 
one member bigger than another, hath nothing to doe with 
goodness, but with Monstruosity. 1724 Warburton Tracts 
(1789) 2 If the Monstruosity of their Crimes exceed even 
imaginary ones. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 247/2 
M. Fabri arranges, .compressions of the cranium, and many 
other deformities of this kind in the class of morbific mon- 
struosities. Ibid. 248/2 Monstruosities which are per- 
petuated exist in the original organization of the seed of 
the plant. 

t Moustraous, a. Obs. Also 4 -ruos, 5-6 
-ruua, -rowous, 6 -mows, 6-7 -mouse, [ad. L. 
monstruos-us, irreg. f. monstrum Monster: see 
-ous. Cf. F, monsiruettx, Sp., Pg., It. monstruoso .] 
«= Monstrous in various senses. 

' Very common in the 16th c. 

CX374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. met. iii. 95 (Camb. MS.) Hem 
. .)>at ..byweyleth the Monstruos chaungynge (rat they suf- 
fren. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Roll.s) VII. 133 This pope Bene- 
dicte appered to a man after his dethe, in a monstruous 
similitude. 1471 Caxton flecuyell (Sommer) 17 The fiers 
dragons, the dedely griffons, the monstrowous bestes. 
c 1493 Epitaffe , etc. in Skelton's JVks \ (1843) II. 392 
O murtherer vnmesu table . . Monstruus of entrayle, aborryd 
in kynde. 1542 Becon Patino. Prayer xlvii. Rivb, All 
the monasticall sectes haue put of theyr cowles & mon- 
struous garmentes. 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates (S.T.S.) 
1. 12 The monstruus ydoll of auarice. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Numb. xxii. Comm., Being accustomed to such monstruous 
thinges, he replied familiarly, nothing thqrwith astonished. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Bartkol. Anat.i. xvii. 43 Tis mon- 
struous, when both the kidneys are joyned into one beneath, 
and cleave together. 169a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837) II. 
332 A monstruous fish of an ell long, having the parts and 
shape of a dog.. was shot in the Thames. 1700 W. King 
Transact! oneer 55 A Monstruous Birth. 1724 Warburton 
Tracts (1789) 3 Revenge is monstruous, 1727 Philip Quarll 
238 Several Rarities, which they said did belong to a mon- 
struous English Hermit. 

Hence t Momstruously adv., IXo'ustruous- 
ness = Monstrously, Monstrousness. 

*543 Ascham Toxofih. 1. (Arb.) 53 If I woulde enter, to 
descrybe the monstruousenes of it, I shoulde rather wander 
in it, it is so brode. 1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. 123 
They that vomite out such monstruousnesse, are so not 
ashamed of their own shame, that [etc.]. 1363 Homilies 

n. Agst. Idol. in. 36 Some spake more monstruously then 
euer did Balams Asse ; 1633 R- Sanders Pkysiogn. 139 
Malice is represented in a man bv some deformity or mon- 
struousness. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 206 It is evi- 
dent they do monstruously increase. 1708 Brit. Apollo N o. 
38. 1/2 Two children, who are so monstruously conjoyn'd. 

Monstuire, -tur(e, obs. ff. Monster. 
Monsware, variant of Manswear sb. Obs. 
Mont, obs. form of Mount. 

Montabanke, obs. form of Mountebank. 

II Montagnard (montan y ar). [Fr., f. mon- 
tagnex see Mountain and - abd.] 


1 . An inhabitant of a mountain region; a high- 
lander, mountaineer. Also attrib. 

1842 Mrs ; F. Trollope Vis, Italy I. i. 10 A montagnard 
population is always better worth looking at, than any other. 

2 . Hist. A member of the ‘ Mountain ’ or extreme 
democratic party in the legislatures of the first 
French revolution. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 602/2 The Montagnards alone., 
opposed a declaration of war. 

Monta(i)gne, obs. forms of Mountain. 
Montan, obs. form of Mountain, Muntin. 

II Montana(mpnta - n y a). [Sp.: see Mountain.] 

1 . pi. As the proper name of certain mountain 
districts in Spain. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXII. 291/1 The MontaKas of Asturias. 

2 . In Spanish- American countries : A forest of 
considerable extent ; spec, the name of the part of 
Peru east of the Andes. Cf. Monte 2 . 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 3/2 [Peru], The Mountain 
Region, or Montafia, runs parallel to the Pacific, 1836 

I. F. Holton New Granada 436 (Cent.) All land covered 
with thicket is called monte if it be but a few miles 
through, and montafia if more. 1878 H. W. Bates Central 
A mer., etc. 210 The traveller . . finds himself in the Montana 
of Peru, a. .little-known region on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. Ibid. 339 The Ecuador Montafia is.. more abun- 
dantly watered. x838 Guillaume Amazon Prov. Peru 3 
The Montafia or forest country — is that immense region 
lying along the slopes of the.. eastern range of the Andes. 

Montance, obs. variant of Mountance. 
Montane (mp-ntrin), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. 
montdn-us , f. mont-, mans : see Mount sb. and 
-ANE. So F. montanei] Pertaining to or inhabit- 
ing mountainous country. 

1863 J. G. Baker N. Yorks. Stud. Bot., etc. 2x1 One of 
the most frequent of the characteristically montane species. 
x88x Gardeners' Chron. 15 Oct. 303/2 A single species re- 
stricted to elevated montane localities in Tasmania. 1885 

J. G. Baker Lake Dist. Flora 238 Parsley Fern, .one of 
the most universal of the montane Lakeland plants. 

Montane, obs. form of Mountain. 

+ Monta'mc, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. monldn-us 
(see prec.) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to mountains ; 
consisting of mountains. 

X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 161 The most extensive montanic 
ranges commonly consist of three chains. 

* 1 * Monta’nical, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Montan-us 
(see Montanism) + -ical.] = Montanistic. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 39 It was supersti- 
tious and neere Montanicall. 

Montanism (mp-ntaniz’m). [f. Montdn-us 
(see below) + -ism.] The tenets of a heretical 
Christian sect, founded in Phrygia by Montanus 
about the middle of the 2nd century. 

Montanus claimed for himself and two female associates 
prophetic inspiration. The tenets of the_ sect were miilen- 
arian and severely ascetic, hut otherwise did not differ 
appreciably from those of the Catholic church. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxii. § n_ Tertullian proelaym* 
ing euen open warre to the Church maintained Montanisme. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp, iii. Disc. xvi. 57 If by such 
austerities I lead others to a good opinion of Montanism 
I must . . alter my dyet. 190a T. M. Lindsay Ch. <y 
Ministry in Early Cent.vi. 215 note. Prophecy lasted until 
it was finally discredited by Montanism. 

Montanist (mp'ntanist), sb. (and a.) [f. Mon- 
tdn-us (see prec.) + -1ST.] A believer in Mon- 
tanism. Also as adj. = Montanistic. 

1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 89 margin, Apollonius 
against the Montanistes. 1379 Fulke Heskins’ Pari. 439 
Other heresies of y° Montanistes. 1633 Baxter Chr. Con- 
cord 69 Some Arians, Nestorians, Monothelites, Montanists, 
denied the souls immortality. 1702 Echard Eccl. Hist. 
(1710) 546 Tertullian. .began to incline towards the errors 
of the Montanists. 1833 Moore Trav, Irish Gentl. in 
Search Relig. l. 263 The Montanists.. took it on the word 
of their founder that he was the very Paraclete promised by 
the Redeemer. 1839 Schaff Hist. Chr. Ch. (an, 1-3x1) 300 
The Montanist prophets. Ibid. 301 The Montanist Proclus. 

Hence Montanbstic, f Montani'stical adjs., of 
or relating to Montanism. 

1629 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy 11. xvi, The Montan* 
isticall vaunt of virginitie. 1643 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1647) 
89 A fourth hold Antinomian, Montanisticke, and Famil- 
isticke Tenets. 1660 Stillingfl. Iren. n. ii. (1662) 160 
Setting aside the Montanistical spirit.. the first-rise of this 
Ignis fatuus was from the bogs of Popery. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Arians 1. i. (1876)17 The perverse spirit, .which 
we have been tracing in its Montanistic and Novation 
varieties, still lurked in those parts. 

Montanite (mp-ntanait). Min. [f. the name 
of Montana , one of the States of the American 
Union : see -ite.] A hydrous telluride of bismuth 
occurring in yellowish earthy incrustations. 

1868 Genth in Amer. jf ml. Sci. Ser. 11. XLV. 3x7 A tel- 
lurate of bismuth, for which I propose the name ‘Montanite 

Montanize (mp’ntanoiz), v. [f, Montdn-us 
(see Montanism) + -ize.] intr. To follow the 
doctrines of the Montanists. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv, vii. § 4 Tertullian . . iudged all 
them who did not Montanize to be but carnally minded. 
1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy 1. xix, Hee might haue 
found his Tertullian, then Montanizing, to vpbraid the true 
and catholike Church, 1840 Milman Hist . Chr._ III. 363 
note, Tertullian evidently Montanises in this treatise, 
t Montanous, a. Obs, rare— 0 , [ad, L. mon- 
tdn-us (f, mont-, mans : see Mount) + -ous.] * Be- 
longing to Mountains, mountainous * (Bailey 1721). 


Montant 1 (mp’ntant). ? Obs. In 5 mountaunt. 
[a. F. mont ant, pres. pple. of monter to rise, 
Mount, used subst.] = Muntin. Also attrib. 

1449 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz. (1830) II. Pref. 35 
Beames, mountaunts, .. rafturs, 1723 Chambers tr. Le 
Clerc's Treat. Archit. I. 108 Without the Chambranle 
is a Plat-Band ..called a Montant or Window-post. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build, 228 Muntins or Montants. 
1838 Civ. Eng. fy Arch. Jrnl. I. 130/1 They [/. e. the piles] 
were driven in panels (montams) of sixteen feet. Ibid., 
Two other similar pieces were then placed near the top of 
the ‘montant’ piles. Ibid. 130/2 Additional ties.. were 
notched on to the ‘ montant ’ pieces. 

t Montant. 2 Obs. rare. Also 6 montanto. 
[a. F. montant 1 an upright blow, or thrust ’ 
(Cotgr.), subst. use of montant pr. pple. : see prec. 
The form montanto is fictitious It. or Sp. ; Prof. 
Skeat compares Sp. montante ‘ two-handed sword' 
(Minsheu).j A * downright' blow or thrust. 

1398 B, Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. v, I would teach 
these nineteene ^gentlemen], the speciall rules, as your Pnnto, 

. .your Passada , your Montanto : till they could all play 
very neare. .as well as my selfe. 1398 Shaks. Merry IV. 

11. iii. 27 To see thee fight,, .to see thee passe thy puncto,.. 
thy distance, thy montant. [1599 — Much Ado 1. i. 30, I 
pray you, is Signior Mountanto return’d from the warres 7] 

Montaynfe, obs. forms of Mountain. 
IlMonttoretia (mpntbrf’Jia). [mod.L. (De Can- 
dolle), named after A. F. E. Coquebert de Mont- 
bret, a French botanist (1780-1801).] A genus of 
iridaceous plants, bearing bright orange-coloured 
flowers ; a plant of this genus. 

[1843 Lindley Veg. Kingd. (1846) 161.] 1899 Daily News 
22 July 4/4 Nasturtiums, montbretias, etc. 1900 Book of 
Gardening 352 Those [Tritonias] usually catalogued as 
Montbretias are the most popular, 

Monte 1 (mp-ntfi). Alsomonty. [a. Sp. monte 
mountain ; heap or stock of cards left alter each 
player has his share.] A Spanish and Spanish- 
American game of chance, played with a pack of 
forty-five cards. Three-card monte , a game of 
Mexican origin, played with three cards only of 
which one is usually a court-card. 

1830 B. Taylor Eldorado I. xii. 80 They are playing 
monte, the favorite game in California. 1876 Besant & 
Rice Gold. Butterfly Prol. ii, I thought we should find a 
choice hotel, with a little monty or poker afterwards. _ 1877 
Black Green Past, xiii, Five-Ace Jack received a liberal 
percentage from the three card-monte men who entertained 
these innocent folks. 1887 F. Francis Saddle % Mocassin 
66 ‘ Do you want to play monte ? ’ he asked. Ibid. 144 He 
. .was eight hundred [dollars] ahead once. But he played 
it off at montd. 

|| Monte 2 (mp'nte). [Sp. : lit. ‘mountain’.] In 
Spanish- American countries : A more or less 
wooded tract; a small forest. 

1836 [see Montana], 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 406/2 The 
montes of Uruguay are of no commercial value. 

Monte, obs. form of MOUNT. 

Montebank(e, obs. forms of Mountebank sb. 
Montekrasite (mpntzbra-zsit). Min. [f. the 
name of Montebras in France (A. Des Cloizeanx 
1871): see -ite.] A variety of Amblygonite. 

1873 J, Nicol Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 124 Amblygonite. .. 
Montebrasite, with no soda, is perhaps distinct. 1882 C. 
Elton Orig. Eng, Hist. 9 The newly described m.neral 
1 montebrasite a phosphate of alumina. 

Montecule, variant of Monticule. 

Monteere, obs. form of Montero. 

Montdff, variant of Monteith Obs. 

Montegre, variant of Mantiger. 

Monteigh, erron. form of Monteith. 
Monteigne, -ir(o, obs. ff. Mountain, Montero. 
Monteith. (mpntr}>). Antiq. Also 7 mon- 
teigh, 8 montdff, 7-9 monteth. (Seequot. 1683.) 

1683 Wood Life Dec. (O. H. S.) III. 84 This year. .came 
up a vessel or bason notched at the brims to let drinking 
glasses hang there by the foot so that the body or drinking 
place might hang in the water to coole them. Such a bason 
was called a ‘ Monteigh’, from a fantastical Scot called 
‘ Monsieur Monteigh who at that time: or a little before 
wore the bottome of his cioake or coate so notched 
1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2453/4 Stolen ..; a large Monteth. 1699 
Farquhar Constant Couple Epil., The poet merits an ig- 
noble death, Who fears to fall over a brave Monteth. 1728 
Ann. Barber- Surg. Lond. (1890) 489 An earthen monteth. 
1721 Bailey, Monteth, a scollop’d Bason to cool Glasses in. 
X773 Lond. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 The following articles., 
were assayed and marked ; . . montdffs, mazareens. 1901 
Athenseum xo Aug. 197/2 A monteth, containing thirteen 
silver beakers, given to the town [z. e. Nottingham] in 1689. 

Montem (mp-ntem). Obs. exc. Hist . In 8 
montain. [From the L. ad montem, ‘ to the 
Hill’.] A festival (originally annual, latterly 
triennial) formerly celebrated by tbe scholars of 
Eton, who in fancy costumes went in procession 
to ‘ Salt Hill a mound near Slough, and there 
collected money from the bystanders. The money 
collected was applied to defray the expenses of 
the senior colleger (the ‘Captain of the Montem ’) 
at King’s College, Cambridge. The last celebra- 
tion was in 1844. 

X743D0D in Phil. Trans. XLII. 361 This young Gentle- 
man had . . over-heated himself .. by performing a Part at 
the Montain, near Eton, where he was a Scholar. 1745 
R. Cust in Maxwell-Lyte Eton Coll. (r8oql 5x1 It was never 
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Mr, Cook'3 intention to let us have a Montem this year. 
1777 Sheridan Sch, Scared, v. ii, Mr. Surface, it seems, had 
come home the night before late from Satthill, where he had 
been to see the Montem with a friend, who lias a son at Eton. 
1817 J, Evans Excurs.^ Windsor, etc. 353 The ancient 
custom of the Montem is celebrated at Eton every third 
ear on Whit-Tuesday. 1899 Sir A. West Recoil. I. i. So, 
took part in the last ‘ montem . 

b. altrib. and Comb., as montem day , dinner , 
dress, pole, procession ; montam-sore-niglit, the 
night of the twentieth day before the montem, 
when it became ‘sure’ that the senior colleger 
could not receive a twenty-day summons to 
present himself for a vacancy in King’s College, 
Cambridge, and so would be Captain of the 
Montem. 

a,i 769 Huggett in Brand's Pop. Antiq , (1813! I. 345 The 
Montem day used to be fixed for the first Tuesday in Hilary 
Term. 1817 Genii. Mag. June 559/2 The young Gentlemen 
walked .. in grand procession, to Frogmore, in their _fu 11 
Montem dresses. 1865 W. L. C. Etoriia.no. 153 The night 
which followed the twentieth day before the Montem was 
called M tut terns ore-night. 1886 Dowden Shelley l. i. 25 
The years 1805 and 1808 were made glorious by the Montem 
processions. 11893 A. G. Giunnan in Will, <5- Marv Coll. 
Quarterly II. 118 Mrs. Voting, .paid the bills of tailors,., 
cost of montem poles and the montem dinner, and all 
manner of expenses incident to their position. 

Montenance, variant of Mountenance. 
t Montene'grian, a. Oh. rare. = next. 

1845 Blachw. Mag. J an. 45/r. 

Moa.teH8griu(e _ Cmpat/nr-grin), a. and sb. 
[f. Montenegro (Venetian It., ■= Tuscan monte nero, 
black mountain, a literal translation of the local 
Slavonic name Crnagora) -f- -in.] 

A. adj. Relating to Montenegro (a Slavonic 
principality on the east of the Adriatic) or to its 
inhabitants, language, etc. 

1840 Brit. For. Rem XI. T36 The Montenegrine mode 
of making war. 1849 Baton Might. Adriatic I. 105 The 
idea of a Montenegrine port on the Adriatic was at once 
negatived. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI, 781/2 The first Mon- 
tenegrin newspaper., began to appear in 187a 

IS. sb. c: 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Montenegro. 

4840 Brit. $ For. Rev. XI. 136 A Montenegrine is always 
armed. 1887 L. Olipkant Episodes {1888) 181 A stalwart 
Montenegrin, looking magnificent in his national costume. 

2 . A ciose-litting woman’s garment resembling 
some Oriental military costumes, and ornamented 
with braid-work and embroidery (Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Monterey (mpntenfp). The name of a city 
in California. Used attrib. in Monterey cypress, 
halibut, mackerel, pine (see quots.). 

1884 Sargent Rep. Forests. N.Amer. (toth Census IX) 
179 Cup’-essus macrocarpa Hartweg. , . *Mon terey Cypress. 
1882 Jordan & Gilbert Synopsis Fishes N. Amer. 8ar 
Paralichthys californicus . . “Monterey halibut; Bastard 
Halibut. 4884 G. B, Goode Mat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. 
3rd The “Monterey Mackerel — Scontberomnrus cnrtcolor. 
18S4 Sargent Rep. Forests iV.Amer. (10th Census IX) 196 
Finns ins ignis Douglas . . “Monterey Pine. 

llMoilterO .mphtS^ra). Also 7 inuntiro, mo u.u- 
tsra, -ra,-ro, 7, 9 montera, 9 monteiro ; 7 angli- 
cized mountire, moate(e)re, mounteer, mon- 
tier. [Sp. montem, f. montero hunter, lit. ‘moun- 
taineer , f. monte- see Mount r<$] A Spanish 
hunter’s cap, having a spherical crown and a flap 
capable of being drawn over the ears. Also mon- 
ism cap. (Common in the 1 7th cent.) 

i6kn R. Hawkins Voy.S. Sea xiii. 28 Upon their heads 
theyweare a Ni ?ht-eapp, vpon it a Montero, and a Hat 
over that. <1 1616 Bacon Mem Alt. (1900' 32 His Hatt was 
like a Helmett, or Spanish Montera, <11643 Bedell Eras- 
mus in Fuller AM Rediv. 11867) I. 83 Another . . sent him 
..a muntiro lined with rich sables. 165* Urquhaht Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 2 3° A mouutera-eap on his head. 1659-60 
Pbpys Diary iso Mar., Two monteeres for me to take my 
choice of. 1665 J. Fraser Polichron. (S. H. S.) 164 The 
fellow.. shot an arrow at him, which stuck fast in the tippet 
of his mountire cape which hung behind his back. Ibid. 
354 A Montier cape called Magirky on his [Montross’sJ 
head. 01674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. § 55 [He] was taken 
in his Journey, having a Mountero on his head. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xxx. (17371 124 The Midriff, like a 
Mounteer-Cap. a 1713 E llwood A utobiog. (1765) 74 A large 
Moatier-cap of Black Velvet, the Skirt of which being 
turned, up in Folds [etc.]. *76* Sterne TV. Shandy VI. 
*dv, The Monte ro-cap was scarlet, .mounted all round 
with furr, except [etc.]. 1833 Scorr Peverit xxxv, A large 
montero cap, that enveloped his head. x8*6 J. Wilson 
Noet.Am.br. Wks. 1855 I. 98 Now all these old heroes Of 
helms and monteros. 1833 Longf. Outre Mer Prose Wks. 
*886 1. 146 A peasant woman „ with a montera cocked up 
in front. 

. trans/. 18*0 W, Irving Sketch Bk, II. 383 The cedar 
bird, with, .its little monteiro cap of feathers, 

Montath, variant of Montkith. 

Moateyne, obs. form of Mountain. 
Montgolfier (mpntg£rlfro.t; Fr. mongolfy^). 
Also trron. mongolflsr. [The name of the 
brothers T. M. and J. E. Monlgolpier of Annonay 
(Ard&che), France, who invented the apparatus. 
In Fr. the Montgolfier balloon is called by the 
derivative name montgolfikrt fern., which has some- 
times been adopted by Eng. writers.] A balloon 
raised by heated air instead of gas ; a ‘ fire- 
balloon (More fully Montgolfier balloon.) 


The first voyage made in a Montgolfier balloon was by 
Pilatre de Rozier, 21 Nov. 1783. 

1784-5 A nn. Reg. 329 He made a small balloon filled with 
inflammable air . suspended to which was an enormous 
Montgolfier (a balloon of ratified air). 1785 Ibid., Principal 
Occur. 39/1 A Montgolfier, or fire-balloon. 1849 Sir G. 
Head R ome 1. 46 A huge paper ‘ Montgolfier’, or fire balloon. 
x86o Charnb. Encycl. I. 646/2 The longest voyage ever 
executed in a Montgolfiers. x866 Brande & Cox Did. 
S:i. etc., Mongolfier Balloon, a balloon filled with atmo- 
spheric air . . dilated by heat. 

Month . 1 (imrnji). Forms: 1 monal?, -© 15 , -e 15 , 
montS, 3 nion$, 2-5 moneli, 3 monepp {firm.), 

3- 4 monpe, months, raonet, 3-7 monethe, 4 
munth, moonep, monyp, mooneth, mounthe, 

4- 3 monepe, 4-6 monyth, 4-7 moneth, 5 
mnnethe, 5-6 monytbe, 6 monneth, Sc. 
monecht, 3- month. [Common Tent. ; OE. 
monad masc., = OFris. indnatk, mdn(a)d, , masc., 
OS. mdnoth masc. (in glosses; MLG. mdnet, 
MDu. maent, Du. maand fem.), OHG. mdnoa 
(MHG. mdndt, mod . G. monat ) masc. , ON. mdnu' 5 -r 
masc. (Sw. mhnad, Da. manned), Goth, menbp-s 
t—OTeut. *invnbp-, related to *mmnon- Moon sb. 

In the i6-i7th c. the spelling moneth was almost universal.] 
A measure of time corresponding to the period 
of revolution of the moon. 

1 . Any one of the twelve portions into which the 
conventional year is divided. (When not otherwise 
determined by the context, the reference is to the 
‘months’ inherited by Western civilized nations 
from the Romans, and known by the names 
January, February, etc.) More explicitly calendar 
month , less commonly f calendary, civil, political , 
usual month (for illustrations of these designa- 
tions see under the adjs.). 

The primitive calendar month of ancient rations began 
on the day of new moon or the day af ter, and thus coincided 
(except for fractions of a day) with the synodical month 
(see 2). Among many peoples of antiquity, however, it was 
from a very early period found desirable that the calendar 
year should, contain an integral number of the smaller 
periods used in ordinary reckoning. Hencethetrue ‘months’ 
were superseded by a series of twelve periods each having 
a fixed number of days (on the average one-twelfth of the 
number in the calendar year), and thus having no relation 
to the changes of the moon ; but this artificial period con- 
tinued to bear the name of 1 month The systems according 
to which the reckoning by months was brought into relation 
with that by years were very various. In the Julian calendar, 
the months in leap year had alternately 31 and 30 days, 
while in other years February had only 29 instead of 30. 
This symmetrical arrangement was under Augustus broken 
up by the transference of a day from February to August, 
and of a day from September and November to October and 
December respectively, producing the system now in use. 

c888 K. TElfred Boeth. v. § 2 ponne Saere sunnan scima 
on Agustes monSe hatost sein'd (Sonne dysega# se Se bonne 
wile hwelc sted oSfasstan b®m dry^um furum. cicooTElfric 
Gen. viL it On (jam odrum raonSe on pone seofenteoSan 
dtes pas monies, a 1123 O. E. Citron, an. uro On btere fiftan 
nihte on Mates motioe. c 1205 Lay. 7220 He [J ulius Caesar] 
makede bane kalender be dihtecS bane moneS & be 3er. c 1386 
Chaucer Prat. 92 He was as fresh as is the month of May. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Diciest In the moneth of luyll 
the said yere. X533 Coverdale Exod. xiii. 4 This daye are 
ye gone out, euen in y° moneth of Abib. 1615 Bedwell 
Arab. Trudg., A Utoran, This moneth they call Ramadhan, 
which also is their Lent. X678 Sir G. Mackenzie Critn. 
Laws Scot. n. iv. 8 1 (1699) 185 Registrat in the Books of 
Secret Council, the 15. day of that Moneth. 1681 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 868 The Moneth of March. 
177S S, J. Pratt Liberal Opin. lxiv, (1783) II. 236 The arid 
month of July. 1794 Cruden Concord » (ed. 5' s. v. Month, 
The names and order of the months in the [Hebrew] Civil 
year are the same as in the preceding table, only be- 
ginning the year with Tisri or September. 1807 Robinson 
Archxol. Grxca tu. xxv. 332 The Roman January, which 
was their first month, was in the depth of winter. The 
Macedonians reckoned Dius their first month from the 
autumnal equinox, 186 x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 36 
Dr. Pauli., more than once gives the day and the month, 
without remembering to add the year of an event, 
b. An emblematic representation of this. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 7 Nov., TheTemple of Janus quadri- 
frontis, having 4 arches importing the 4 Seasons, and on 
each side niches for the Monethes. 1712 Budgei.l Sped. 
No 425 T 4 Then came up the three Months which belong 
to this season. Ibid., Then came the Attendant Months. 

2 , A sir. a. (In full Lunar month.) The period 
in which the moon makes a complete revolution 
relatively to some point, either fixed or moveable. 

There are thus several species oflunar month, as the time 
of the revolution, is. different according to the point with 
regard to which it is reckoned. Usually the term denotes 
the synodical month, i. e. . the. period from one new moon to 
the next, the length of which is 29 days, xa hours, 44 minutes, 
27 seconds. The other kinds oflunar month (the lengths of 
which are all between 27 and 38 days) are the anomalistic, 
sidereal tropical, and nodical month : see those adjs. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. Ill, 248 On Sam monSe synd getealde 
ni*on & twentfe daga & twelf tida,, bis isse monelicamonaS. 
c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 145 De mones li:jt is moneS met, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R. jx. ix, (1496) 354 The month of 
the mone is thatspacem the whyche the mone passyth. from 
one poynt in the fyrmament and comyth ayen to the same 
..conteynyth xxvij dayes and viij houres. 1483 Calk. AngL 
246/2 A munethe, inierlnnhtm. 2551 Records Cast. Knowl. 
(1556) 14 A Moneth is the juste time of the propre course 
ofthe Moone, from chaunge to chaunge. 1715 tr. Gregory's 
A strou. (1726) I. 241 Tho’ a Month be properly that space 
of time wherein the Moon goes thro’ the Zodiac ; yet [etc,]. 


1873 Encycl. Brit. II. 800/x We have as many different 
species of months as there are different motions with which 
that of the moon cari be compared, ibid. 800/2 The dif- 
ferent lunar months. Synodical month, Sidereal month, 
Tropical month [etc.]. 

fb. Month of apparition, illuminative month : 
that part of the lunation during which the moon 
is actually visible. (The length of this was 
variously stated.) Obs. 

1.594 Blundevil Exerc. til 1. xlvi. (1636) 360 The month 
pf Apparition consisteth of eight and. twenty daies. 1658 
Phillips s. v., A moneth of Apparition, i. the space of 
26 dayes and 12 hours, wherein the.Moon appears, the other 
three days being deducted wherein it is obscured by the Sun. 

c. Solar month : the twelfth part of the solar 
year; the time occupied by the sun in passing 
through one of the signs of the zodiac. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeekd. III. 244 Dteve sunnan sear is bmt heo 
beyrne bone miclan circul zodiacum.. .ZElce monSe heo 
yrn5 under an brnra tacna. 1358 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
ix. ix. (1495) 354 The montbe of the sonne duryth as longe 
as the sonne abydyth in one s.ygne in his course. 1713 tr. 
Gregory's Asiron. 11726) I. 241 That space of time, .wherein 
the Sun runs thro’ one Sign of the Zodiac, is call’d a Solar 
Month. 

3 . A space of time, reckoned from any moment, 
and either (a) extending to the corresponding day 
of the next calendar month, (in which case the space 
of time is called ‘a calendar month’), or (J>) con- 
taining 28 days (often miscalled a ‘lunar month’). 

a 900 tr. Baida's Hist. v. xvii. [xix.] (1.800) 454 He ba fela 
monba b^r 3esseli?;utn gelesum jeornlice abysegad wse.s. 
c 1000 <E[.fr i c lien. xxix. 14 Da an monu.3 agan was. c 1205 
Lay. 7771 preottene monfies wunede Julius in OSeres. c 125a 
Gen. J Ex. 2592 Dre moneS haueo 3he him hid. C1350 
Will. Palerne 5074 pe fest of bat manage a monep 1'uUe 
lasted. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. in. 140 Heo may as muclie 
do In a Moont-b ones, As goitre] secre seal In Seuen score 
dayes. c 1400 M aundev. (1839) v. 49 At the endeof 3 Wekes 
or of a Monethe, thei comen a^en. 1481 Caxton Godeffroy 
exxi. 183 The siege had thenne endured nygh ix. monethes. 
1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 46 A quicke vnderstanding, is 
able to attaine to more in a moment.. then a dull and 
blockish head in a month. 1399 Ads Privy Couucil'X.X IX. 
591 Allowance ,. at x.li. the monneth, accompting xxviij 
daies to the monethe, is yearlie cxxx.li. 1628 Coke On 
Lilt. 135b, A month mensis is regularly accounted in Law 
28. dayes, and not according to the Solar moneth, nor ac- 
cording to the Kalender, vnlesse it bee for the account of 
the laps in a qitare impedit. .1683 Tkyon Way to Health 
134 Which comes to pass in six, eight or twelve Moneths, 
more or less. 1747 W. Horsley P'ool( 1748) II. 248 The 
hurricane Months begin about the Twelfth of July, and 
continue to the Nineteenth of October.. 3766 Blacks tone 
Comm. II. ix. 141 A month in law is a lunar month, 
or twenty-eight days, unless otherwise expressed. 1842 
J. Aiton Domest. Earn. (1857) 3°3 ln Scotland, we are said 
to enjoy nine months of winter and three months of very 
bad weather. 1830 Act 13-14 Fid. c. 21 (An Act for short- 
ening the Language used in Acts of Parliament) § 4 The 
Word ‘ Month ’ to mean Calendar Month, unless words be 
added showing Lunar Month to be intended. 1886 Lucy 
Gladstone Part, 372 That plank bed, every square inch of 
which is as well known in the House of Commons as if 
members had passed upon it a month of all-night sittings. 

to. sing, for pi. after a numeral. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 3 pe mon be leie xii moneS in ane 

risune. aixz^Ancr.R. 218 Sum ancre is bet weneS b eC 

eo schule beon stronglukest iuonded i'5e uormeste tweolf 
monetS bet heo bigon ancre lift <2x300 Cursor M. it 127 
Mare part thre monet duelld he In his aghen, kindli contre. 
<5x300 Harrow. Hell 208 Twelue monep is agon, pat I 
polede martirdom. CX400 Deslr. Troy 8373 Sex moneth & 
no more. C1470 Henry Wallace nr. 334 Till x moneth 
war gayne. 

C. spec. One of the ‘nine months’ commonly 
accounted to make up the period of pregnancy in 
women (about 270-80 days). So seven months * 
child, one bom about 30 weeks after conception. 

£950 Lindisf. Gasp. Luke i. 36 Bis monecS [Rushw. MS. 
inonoS] is 8e seista Sser t)iu s.e-ceijed Is un-berend. 1834 
Cycl. Prod. Med. III. 471/2 Both mother and daughter., 
were in the habit of menstruating up to the seventh month. 

d. Used as an indefinite measure of time, esp. 
in pi., a long while. 

x8ox Skaks. All's Well iv. iiL 99, I haue to night dis- 
patch’d sixteene businesses, a moneths length a peece. 
1819 Shelley Cenci in. l 330 What you in one night 
squander were enough For months ! 1891 Mf.kedith One 
of our Conq. xxv, ‘Is there anything of Dartrey’s wife?’ 
‘Dead*, he answered. ‘When?’ ‘Months back’. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 455 Beriberi often originates in 
ships miles and months away from the laud. 

e. el lip t. for a month’s leave, duty, absence, 
etc. ; also for the amount of wages corresponding 
to a month's service. 

1787 Charlotte Smith Romance Real Life I. 2 tx Here 
Beaulieu put the infant to nurse with Gabriella Niviniot, to 
whom he paid a month before-hand. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 330 The present third man, who was at this time 
taking his month on shore. 

£ Phrases, f Month about : during alternate 
months. Month by month : in each successive 
month (without suggestion of cessation). Month 
after month : each month as a sequel to the pre- 
ceding (without suggestion of continuity). From 
month to month : continuously from one month to 
the next From the month -, from the period, when 
the lying-in mother is left by the monthly nurse. 
Month of Sundays (colloq.) ; an indefinitely pro- 
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longed period. This day month : at a time a 
month after the day indicated. 

s6n Bible i Chron. xxvii. x No we the children of Israel 
..which came in, and went out moneth by moneth, through- 
out all the moneths of the yeare. 1636 H. Phillips Purch . 
Pati. (1676) 89 Moneth by moneth, nay, day by day. 1668 
Pepys Diary 11 Mar., About four o’clock the House rises, 
and hath put off the debate to this day month. 1749 Hist . 
Pelham , Mass. (189S) 224 Said Scole is to be Keept, Month 
about at each Plase. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 74 En- 
trusted with the charge of guarding him month about. x8a8 
Times 26 Feb. 4/4 A Widow.. [wants! to take the Care of 
a Child from the month. 18x8 Shelley Marengki xiii. 3 
He hid himself, and hunger, toil, and cold, Month after 
month endured. 1832 Marryat N. Forster v, It may last 
a month of Sundays. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Field 488 
So month by month the noise about their doors.. made The 
rightly wirer of their innocent hare Falter before he took 
it. 1884 H. Collingwood Under Meteor Flag 269 Don’t 
he a month of Sundays about it. 1894 Owen & Boulger 
(title) The Country Month by Month, 
f 4 . Applied (as the name of the nearest recognized 
division of time) to certain measures of duration 
supposed to be important in particular sciences. 
Philosophical month (old Chem.) : see quot. 1727- 
41. Medical or medicinal , decretory or decretorial 
month : the space of 26 days 22 hours, formerly 
supposed by physicians to represent the interval 
between the crises of disease. Obs. 

1646 [see Medical a. x d], 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Month, Philosophical Month, amongst chy mists, is the space 
of 40 days and nights. 

*|-5. pi. = Menses. 06s. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixxi. 241 The wilde BasilL.stoppeth 
..the inordinate course of theMoneths. 1664 Pepys Diary 
27 Sept., My wife having.. her months upon her is gone to 
bed. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herh. 183 Saffron . . ex- 
pelleth the Months and Child. 

6. Attributive uses and combinations, a. atlrib ., 
as month-long adj. and adv. ; f month, book, an 
account book intended to serve a month ; + month 
courses = Menses ; + month-day, (a) a stipu- 
lated or allowed period of a month’s duration, 
chiefly in phr. within a month day (cf. Day sb. 11) ; 
{b 1 the corresponding day of the following calendar 
month ; month-man dial. = month's man (see b) ; 
month-name, the name of any one of the calendar 
months ; + month-nurse = monthly nurse. 

1537 Order of Hospitalls F vj, You shall kepexiij "Moneth- 
Books. Every Booke shall containe all your receipts and 
Paiments receued and paid in euery Moneth. 1363 Hyll 
Art Garden. (1593) 100 The same water drunk . . doth stay 
the excesse of the "month courses. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 27 
He his trowthe leith to borwe To come, if that he live may, 
Ayein withinne a "Monthe day. Ibid, too Witbinne .. 
tuo Monthe day. c 1440 Generydes 1830 To muster with- 
ynne a moneth day. c 1470 [see Day si. it]. 1346 Langley 
Pol. Verg. De Invent, v. iv, 103 b, Thei vse commonly not 
to be purified afore the moneth day. 1843 Pusey Serin. 
Holy Each. 28 All but a "month-long fast from our ' daily 
Bread ’. 1887 Morris Odyss. x. 14 And me month-long 
there he cherished. 1794 Annals of Agrlc. XXII. 212 
Harvest-men, (month-men) 4I. per month, xgofi A thenxum 
8 Sept. 280/3 The old dislike of Quakers to the ordinary 
"month-names. 1828 Lights 4 Shades II. 312 , 1 was boxed 
up with a market-gardener, a "month-nurse [etc.]. 

b. Possessive genitive, as + month’s day =* 
month day (see a) ; also = Month’s mind ; month’s 
end dial., a religious celebration held after the 
expiration of a month from the date of a funeral 
(cf. Month’s mind) ; month’s man, a man em- 
ployed at enhanced wages for one month’s labour 
during harvest. 

c 1326 PlumptonCorr. (Camden) 226 As I understand, ye 
are contented to hide the order of me & others,, .so that an 
end wear maid before "months day next. 1542 in Suss. 
Arch. Coll. (i86g) XXI. 201 [Will of T. Delve : At his burial 
x masses. ..At his month’s day a cast of bread, two pounds 
of beef, and a penny], 1863 Monthly Packet Dec. 683 In 
many a parish, the only occasions on which the church is 
well filled is when one of these ‘"Month’s Ends’ (as they 
are called, whatever time may have elapsed since the funeral) 
gathers together a train of mourners. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. V. ii. 8 He commonly employed six "Months* 
Men every Harvest. _ 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations, 
etc. 1 . 191 But what is a monthsman?..One who is hired by 
the farmer, to work for him for a month, during harvest. 

Month. 2 (mztnj). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 
monthe, 5, 9 Hist, mounth. fad. Gael, monadh 
(until 13th c. pronounced nwnaS). Cf. place- 
names such as Month Blair.] A high hill, moun- 
tain. Applied spec, to the Grampians, esp. 
towards their eastern extremity (Jamieson). 

1375 Barbour Bruce it. 494 Dreand in the month thar 
pyne, c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. vii. v. 634 pe bak j>ai turnyt 
richt son, and flede, And oure J>e Monthe richt son paim 
Spede. c 1470 Harding Chron, (1343) 236 Betwixt the 
mounthes and the water of Tay, Which some do call 
mountaignes in our language. 1320 Sc. Acts Pari. (1814) 
1 . 201 All kynd of monthis-.hes mercheis thre, Heidrowm, 
watter, and monthis bord. 1361 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
1 . 193 The benefices on this sydeofthe Month., and beyond 
the Month, c 1600 Bat tell of Balrinness in Scot. Poems 
x 6th C. (i8ox) II. 347 On Towie Mounth I mett a man. 
1640 in Rose of Kilravock (Spalding Club) 333 [Twelve 
tenants of the] Twa Culmores were peacefully leading peats 
. .from the Month of Mulbuy. 

f Mo'ntMsh., a. Obs. rare— 1 . [f. Month sbJ 
+ -ish.] Of or pertaining to a month, monthly. 


1540 Palsgr. Acolastus Q iij, A monthyshe vytayle. ..i. as 
moche viiayles, as wolde serue vs for a hole monethe. 

Monthling’ (m» - n])liq). rare— l . [f. Month 1 
+ -ling.] A child a month old, or whose age 
can be counted only by months. 

1804 Wordsw. To my Infant Daughter 16 Frail, feeble 
Monthling ! — by that name methinks, Thy scanty breathing 
time is portioned out Not idly. 

Monthly (mzrnpli), a. and sb. [f. Month l + 
-LY l. OE. had min{d)plic\ cf. OS. m 6 nothlic, 0 £LGr. 
m&n&dlih (G. monatlicK) '. ] A. adj. 

1 . Done or recurring once a month or every month. 

1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 125 We have.. 

not care enough to keep one monthly day of humiliation. 
i66x Cowley Prop. Adv. Exp. Philos. Verses & Ess. (1669) 
46 Two of the Professors by daily, weekly or Monethly 
turns shall teach the publick Schools. 1783 Burke I nit. 
Comm. Rep. Wks. II. 260 Mr. Hastings . -urges the necessity 
of the monthly payment of the Nabob's stipend being 
regularly made. 1838 Lytton Alice I. iii. 26 She saw 
Evelyn opening the monthly parcel from London. 1889 
H. Camfbkll Causat. Disease viiL 54 Monthly migraine. 

b. = Menstrual a. 2. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 68 Anise-seed., 
moveth urine and monethly termes. Ibid. 71 Amoniacum 
..provoketh the monethly courses and urine. 1806 Med. 
Jrnl. XV. 29 About five years ago the mon thly period ceased, 
and since that time the head-ach became. universal. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Diseases Worn. xix. (ed. 4) 1.52 The 
woman has this violent disease during her monthly time. 

2 . Pertaining or relating to a month ; payable 
every month. 

1372 Walsingham in Digges Compl. Ambass. (1655) 2x3 
My monethly charges [are] drawing now to two hundred 
pounds the moneth. 1373 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 219 
Dalie, owlklie, or monethlie wageis. 1843 Borrow Bible in 
Spain xli, An offer of a monthly salary. 1848 Glaisher in 
Phil. Trans. CXXXVIII. 125 On the Corrections to be 
applied to the Monthly Means of Meteorological Observa- 
tions taken at any hour, to convert them into Mean Monthly 
values, xgoa T. M. Lindsay Ch. 4- Ministry in Early 
Cent. iv. 125 They paid a monthly subscription to the com- 
mon fund (slips menstrua.). 

3 . Continued or enduring for a month. Now 
rare exc. as applied to the revolution of the moon, 
where the sense blends with sense 1. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 26 Minutes ioyes are 
monthlie woes. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 134 Our selfe by 
Monthly course. .Shall our abode Make with you by due 
turne. 1667 Milton P. L. nr. 728 The neighbouring Moon 
..her aide Timely interposes, and her monthly round Still 
ending,.. in her pale dominion checks the night.. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Lect. vi. 24 The monthly Revolutions of 
the Moon. 1823 A. R. C. Dallas Prelim. Statem. in R. C. 
Dallas Corr. Byronl. p. lxxx, It is truly. absurd to see bow 
all Lord Byron’s monthly friends prostitute the word in- 
timacy. 

4 . Special combinations, as monthly bird, the 
fieldfare (Swainson Prov. Names Birds 1885); 
f monthly mind = Month’s mind ; monthly 
nurse, a sick-nurse who attends a woman lying in 
during the first month after her accouchement; 
monthly rose (tree), the Indian or China rose, 
erroneously supposed to flower every month. 

1649, 1660 [see Mind sb. 5 b]. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart., 

Mar. (1699) 31 Cut away some Branches of the Monthly 
Rose-tree close. 1688 R. Holme Amoury 11. 62/2 .The 
Monthly Rose [is] of the purple colour, it bears three times 
in the year. 1707 Mortimer Ilusb. (1721) II. x.64 The 
Monthly Rose bearing Flowers only three Months in Eng- 
land. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xix, A monthly-nurse, 
or, as her sign-board boldly had it, ‘ Midwife ’. . x866 Chamb. 
Encycl.Ylll. 333/2 The name Monthly Rose is often given 
to it from the notion that it flowers every month. 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. - Menses. 

1872 J. G ; Murphy Comm. Lev. xv. 25 The issue is not at 
the usual time of the monthlies. 

2 . A literary periodical magazine or review pub- 
lished once in each month. 

1836 Genii. Mag. July 7 All the monthlies above named 
had passed away before Cave started The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 1904 Daily Chron. ra Mar. 4/7 ‘Can you get 
me a copy of the Apocrypha?’ he asked.. I can’t quite re- 
member, sir ’, she replied ; ‘ is it a weekly — or a monthly? ’ 

3 . Short for monthly rose (see A 4). 

1832 Motley Corr. (1889) I. v. 130 Our gardener has dug 
up his half-hardy roses, multifloras, and monthlies. 

Monthly (nm-npli) , adv. [f. Month i + -ly .2.] 
1 . Once a month. ; in each or every month ; month 
by month, 

1333-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 8 The poore carters, .repair- 
ynge wekely and monthely to your citee of London. 1569 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 23 And sua furth monethlie 
upoun the first day of everie moneth. 1603 Owen Pem- 
brokeshire (1892) 10 He held Sessions and a Countye Courte 
monethlie. 1664 Evelyn (title) Kalendarium Hortense. or 
Gard’ner’s Almanack, directing what he is to do monthly 
throughout the Year, 1744 Berkeley Let. to Prior y, Sept., 
Wks. 1871 IV. 300 Two pamphlets that come out monthly. 
1878.JEVONS Prim. Pol, Econ. 53 Clerks receive their 
salaries monthly. 

f 2 . After the manner of a lunatic. Obs. rare — h 
x6tt Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl v. ii, The man 
talkes monthly:.. I see hee’l he starke mad at our next 
meeting. 

Month’s mind. Also 5-7 month mind. 

1 . Bccl. In England before the Reformation, and 
still in Ireland among Roman Catholics : The 
commemoration of a deceased person by the cele- 


bration of masses, etc., on a day one month from 
the date of his death. 

There seems to be no authority for applying the term to 
the commemoration throughout the month following the 
funeral. The notion that it meant a commemoration re- 
curring every month is baseless. For an English rustic 
survival of the ‘ month’s mind ’ custom, see month's end in 
Month sb. 6 b. 

1466 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) 210 , 1 will that 
there be at my dirige mass and moneth mynde noon other 
tapers ne candelstikkes hut such as be of the same ohirch. 
1487 in Paston Lett. III. 463 Every v eke folowing unto 
my monthes mynde oon trentall, and iij. tremalles at my 
monthes mynde biside the solempne dirige and masse that 
is to be requyred for me at that tyme. 1530 in N. 4 Q. 
(1900) 9th Ser. VI. 414/r, I will that my executors cause 
an hole trigintall of masses to be saide . .upon the day of my 
buryall. .and likewise as manny at the moneths mynde and 
asmany at my yeres day. *546 Langley Pol. Verg. De 
Invent, vi. viii. 128 In England^ the custome is to kepe the 
thirty daie or moneth mynde with like Obites, as wer dooen 
on the buriall daies. [Orig. Apud Anglos hoc fit vigesimo 
itono die postquam mortuns est seputtus.] 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Cenataphium, a monument of one dead where 
the body is not, as the herse at the monthes minde. 1721 
Strype Eccl. Mem. II. iv. 281 The month’s mind for the 
two Dukes of Suffolk late deceased was kept September 22: 
so the more solemn celebration of the funerals of great per- 
sons about a month more or less after their interments used 
to be callid. 1830 W. Carleton Traits Irish Peas. (1843) 
I. 163 He hadn’t even a Month’s mind ! Ibid, stole, A 
Month's Mind is the repetition of one or more masses, at 
the expiration of a month after death, for the repose of the 
departed soul. 2884 Weekly R eg. 1 1 Oct. 452/2 The month’s 
mind of the late Marchioness of Londonderry was cele- 
brated in the Catholic Church of Newtownards. 
b. Irons/, and fig. 

1398 Tofte A Iba ( 1880) 18 Loe here the Months Mind of my 
deare bought loue. Which (once a Month) I vowd to memo- 
rise. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 522 They doe offer sacrifice 
euery 20 day of the Moone, and these moneth- in indes ^ they 
keep as holy-daies. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage viii. vi. 763 
They vse to solemnize certaine months-mindes in their 
Sauage manner for any great personage dead. 

2 . Used allusively as a more or less playful 
synonym for Mind aA 1 13; an inclination, a 
fancy, a liking. Also (rarely) To he in a month's 
mind, to have a strong expectation. Obs. exc. dial. 

1580 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 464 Determinioge to endehis lyfe 
in Athens, although he hadde a moneths minde to England. 
1398 Bp. Hall Sat, 1 v. iv. 116 He thaw’s like Chaucers 
frosty Ianiuere ; And sets a M onths minde vponsmyling May. 
x6xx Cotgr. s.v. England, Tu es lien engtand de trotter.. 
thou hast a moneths mind to be gone. 1621 Bp. Mountagu 
Diatribie 382 You bend toward them in the parting, and heare 
a moneths mind still vnto them. 1660 Pepys Diary eo May, 
In another bed there was a pretty Dutch woman, but though 
I had a month’s mind I had not the boldness to go to her. 
1700 Congreve Way of World nr. i, She has a Month's 
mind ; but I know Mr. Mirabell can’t abide her. 1733 J. 
Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II. 76 This baronet then had a 
month's mind to the Dowager Viscountess. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias vi. ii. p 2 If you once leave us, we are in a month’s 
mind that we shall not see you again. 1815 Hist. J. De- 
castro Sf his bro. Bat IV. 224 Now her ladyship felt malice 
enough against the men to have a month's mind to another 
husband. 1826 Scott Jrnl. 8 July, He [a lion] was lying 
like a prince in a large cage, where you might be admitted 
if you wish. I had a month’s mind — but was afraid of the 
newspapers. 

Monticellite (mpntise-lait). Min, £f. the 
name of T . Moniicelli (1758-1846) an Italian 
mineralogist: see -ite.] A yellowish chrysolitic 
silicate of magnesium, calcium, and iron. 

1831 H. J. Brooke in Philos, Mag. X. 265 Monticellite.. . 
On the supposition of its being an undeicribed mineral, 
and from Vesuvius, 1 have named it after Mr. Mon- 
ticelli, who has . published a work in illustration of the 
minerals found in the neighbourhood of that mountain. 
1843 Encycl. Metrop. VI. 509/x Monticellite... A Mineral 
from Vesuvius. 1896 in Chester Diet. Min. 

Monticle (mp-ntikM). Also 5 mo(u)ntyele. 
fad. F. monticule : see Monticule.] A small 
mountain or hill. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos i. 13 Vpon whom was so moche 
sonde Iayde, that vpon polydorus semed to be a lityl hille 
ormontycle. Ibid. iii. 17 In whiche place there hadde be 
accumyled, or heped, of sonde a lytyl hylle or mountycle. 
1721 Bailey, Monticles, little Mountains. 1842 Borrow 
Lavengro xxv, He stood on the top of a steep monticle. 
1877 Lytteil Landmarks n. in 51 A moated hillock,., 
the learned-men’s monticle or moated camp. 

Monticoline (mpnti-kdbin), a. Nat, Hist. 
rare~ a . [f. L. monticol-a mountaineer (f. monii-, 
mans mountain + col-ere to inhabit) + -ine.] 
Inhabiting mountains {Cent. Diet, 1890). 
Monticolous (m^nti-k^bs), a. rare “ °. 
[Formed as prec. + -ous.] Living or growing on 
mountains. 

X856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Moati'ciuate, a. Obs. rare - °. [£ Monti- 
cule + -ate 2 a.] (See quot.) 

1840 Smart s.v. _ Plant anic, MonticuTate means, having 
many little projections. 

Monticule (mf>’ntiki«l). Also erron. 9 monti- 
cole. [a. F. monticule (whence the earlier Mon- 
ticle), ad. late L. moniiculus, dim. of monii 
mans mountain : see -cule.] 

1 . = Monticle. Also^ff. 

1799 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 46/2 Five sources con- 
tribute to form these fountains, which send up to the top 
little monticules of sand. 18x8 J, Mitford in Observer 
15 Nov., Mount Ida (a small monticole so named). 1864 




MONTICULIPOROID. 

M. Eyre Lady's Walks in S. France xxi. (1865) 236 On a 
high monticule frowns the grim old ruin. 1904 Speaker 
19 Mar, 592/2 An amphitheatre of abrupt monticules. 

b. spec. A small conical mound produced by 
volcanic eruption. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol, III. 100 If we could strip off 
from Etna all the lateral monticules now visible.. the dimi- 
nution of the entire mass would be extremely slight ! 1883 
Burton & Cameron To Gold Coast for Gold. I. ii. 41 The 
lower monticules and parasitic craters. 

2 . Anal, and Z00L A minute eminence (on the 
surface of an animal or organ). 

1874 H. A. Nicholson in Q. Jml. Geol. Soc. XXX. 501 
The presence of ‘monticules’ or ‘ mamelons ’ from which 
the name Monticulipora was derived, cannot be relied upon. 
1890 Century Diet ., Monticuhts , in anat,, a little elevation, 
a monticule. 

Montieuliporoid (m^ntikiMli-poroid), a. and 
sb. Zool. [f. mod.L. Monticulipora, a genti6 of 
corals (f. L. monticul-us + mod.L. -pora : see 
Madrepore) + -did.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the genus Monticulipora. b. sb. A coral of the 
genus Monticulipora. 

1881 H. A. Nicholson Genus Monticulipora 12 Some 
other Montieuiiporoid type. Ibid., This character being 
common to many Monticullporoids. 1883 — - in Ann. Nat . 
Hist. Ser. v. XIII. 117 The Montieuliporoid Corals of the 
Wen lock Limestone. Ibid., Some of the commoner Wen- 
lock Monticuliporoids. 

Monticulose (mpntrkiwlffns), a. [Formed 
as next : see -ose.] Covered with small eminences. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 562 With an uneven or monti- 
culose surface. 

Monticulous (mpnti‘ki/n»s), a. rarer °. [ad. 
med.L. monticulosus, f. L. monticul-us : see Mohti- 
cuftE.] Having little projections or hills. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Monticnlous , full of hills or 
mountains. (In mod. Diets.) 

Montiform (m^’ntifpim), a. [f. L. monti-, 
mans mountain + -form.] Mountain-like; having 
the shape of a mountain. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig, Pagan Idol. II. 289 Like the 
montiform pagodas of Buddha. 1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 583 
The earliest montiform edifice, which the sons of men reared 
as a studious copy of Mount Meru. 

Montigencms (mpntrdzi'nas), a. rare -®. [f. 
late L. montigen-a native of the mountains (f. 
monti-, mans mountain + gen- root of gignSre to 
beget) + -oils.] Native of mountain localities. 

1721 Bailey, Montigenons, born on the hills. 
Montipore (m^ntipoAi). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
montipora a genus of perforate corals, f. L. monti-, 
mons mountain + mod.L. -pora : see Madrepore.] 
A perforate coral of the genus Montipora. 

1899 Bernard in Jml. Linn. Soc,, Zool. XXVII. 129 A 
heterogeneous group consisting of Montipores [etc.]. 

So Monti'porlne a., related to the Montipores. 
1899 Bernard in Jrnl. Linn. Soc., Zool. XXVII. 147 
Psamntocara, Dana, is the last genus which Milne-Edwards 
and Haime placed in their Montiporine subfamily of the 
Poritidae. 

Montit, obs. pa. t. of Mount v. 
tMonti'Vagaut, a. Obs. rare ~ °. [f. L. monti-, 
mons mountain + vagant-em , pres, pple, of vagari 
to roam (cf. inontivagus) : see -ant k] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Moutivagant, that wandreth on 
the mountains. 

So f Monti’vagous a. [f. L. montimg-us + -ous.] 
1658 Phillips, Montivagous, wandering up and down the 
hills and mountains. 

tMontjoy. Obs. rare — 1 . [a. F .mont joie, 
a commemorative cairn, f. mont hill +• joie joy.] 
See quot. 1727 ; also transf. 

1653 Urquhart R abelais 11. xxxiii. 218 Finally they found 
a memtjoy or heap of ordure and filth. *727 Bailey vol, II, 
Mont-joye , a Name by which they catl Heaps of Stones, 
laid together by Pilgrims, in which they stick Crosses [etc.]. 

Montmartrite(m^ntma-atroit) . Min. [Named 
by Delamdtherie 1806 after Montmartre, near Paris, 
its locality : see -mb.] A variety of gypsum con- 
taining calcium carbonate. 
x8s* IJre Diet. Ckem,, Monimartrite. 

Montmorillonite (mpntmorH^nait), [Named 
1847 after Montmorillon in France: see -ite.] 
A massive rose-red silicate of aluminium. 

18615 Watts Diet. Ckem,, Montmorillonite, a rose-red, 
fragile, argillaceous substance found at Montmorillon. *866 
in Brands & Cox Diet. Set., etc. II. 534/3 s.v. Mineralogy. 

• || Moutoir. Obs. [Fr., £ mont-er to Mount.] 

1 , A horse-block. 

*727 Bailey vol., 11 , Montoir, a stone as high as the 
Stirrups, which Italian Riding Masters mount their Horses 
from. 1755 in Johnson. In mod. Diets. 

2 . (See quot.) 

*727 Bailey vol. II, Montoir, the Poise or Rest of the 
Foot on the left Stirrup, 

f Mont OH 1 . Obs. [a. OF. monton, var. of 
mouton sheep : see Mutton.] A battering-rara. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Hvon cv. 348 Themperour . . dressed 
vp bts engyns and montons to breke the wailes. 

|| Monton 2 (mp-ntpu). Mining, [Sp .monton 
heap, pile, f, monte Mount jA] 

1 . (See quots.) 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Monion. (Spanish), a miner’s 
name for a heap of ore ; a batch under the process of amal- 
gamation, varying in quantity in different localities, from 
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15 to 32 quintals. 1880 D. C. Davies Metall. Minerals 
414 Monton. .a pile of ore, the weight of which varies in the 
various mining districts of South America. 

2 . A unit of weight employed in Mexico chiefly 
for ore under the process of amalgamation {Cent. 
Diet. 1890, citing Duport). 
t Mo’ntra. slang. Obs . [a. F. montre watch : 
cf. Muntek Ac.] A watch. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Montra, a watch. 

II Montre (moiitr). Organ-building. [F. montre 
sample, show, f. montre-r to show.] (See quots.) 

1876 Staines & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Montre, 
mounted diapason. An organ stop whose pipes form part 
of the case or are placed away from the soundboard. 1888 
tr. Locked s Explan. Organ. Stops 40 Montre is the name 
given by the French to the visible, or front, Principals. 

Montross, Montt, obs. ff. Matboss, Mount. 
Montuous, variant of Mountuous Obs. 
Montnre (mpmtiur). [a. F. monlure, f. 
monter to Mount ; see -ure.] 

1 . ‘ A mounting, setting, or frame ; the manner 
in which anything is set or mounted : as, the 
monture of a diamond. Shaft-monture, a kind of 
mounting for the heddles of looms in figure- 
weaving’. {Cent. Did. 1S90.) 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Mannf 245 The carefulness and 
skill, .required in preparing the various arrangements of the 
harness in the loom or, to use the technical phrase, in 
building the monture. 1882 Ogilvie, Monture , a setting, 
mounting, frame, or the Mke. 

|| 2 . [As Fr. (montur).] Something mounted or 
* set up ’. 

1886 York Herald 10 Aug. 3/2 Flower Department... A 
quantity of French Moutures. 

Monture : see Mounture. 

Monty, variant of Monte \ 

Monument (mp-nri/ment), sb. Forms: 4-5 
monyment, 4-6 monumente, 6-7 moniment, 
3- monument, [ad. L. monti-, moniment-um 
something that reminds, a memorial, monument, 
f. monere to remind: see -MENT. Cf. F. monu- 
ment, Sp., Tg., It. monumento .] 
f 1 . A sepulchre, place of sepulture. Obs. 

[The earliest recorded sense in Eng. ; repr. a late L. de- 
velopment of the sense as iu 5 h, which was adopted later. 
Cf. Welsh mymoent (a. L. monumentum), graveyard.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16904 f>e prince o preistes o Jiair lagh 
went to bat monument, And sperd it wit a mikel stan. 13. . 
Evang. Nicod. 723 in Arckiv Stud. nen. Spr. LIII. 404 He 
wand pat cors. .And layd it in his monument, c 1450 Mir our 
Salnacioun 3403 The dore of the monument was stopped 
with a grete stone. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 228 
All y ! be in theyr monumentes, or graues, shall heare the 
voyce of the sone of god. 150a Shaks. Rom. <$• Jul. in. v. 
203 In that dim Monument where Tybalt lies. 1611 Bible 
Isa. lxv. 4 A people. .Which remaine among the graues, 
and lodge in the monuments. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
it. (1736) 31 The Saints we observe arose from Graves and 
Monuments. [Echoing Vulg. Matt, xxvii. 53,] 
jig. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 299 Wo be to you, phari- 
sies, . .bat ben but hud monumentis. 

2 . A written document, record ; a legal instru- 
ment. (App. sometimes confused with muniment.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 342/2 Monyment, or charterys, or ober 
lyke, munituentum. 1559 Mouwyng Evonym. 332 Lean- 
inge to the moniments ana sayings of Paulus TEgineta. 1563 
F oxe {title) Acts and Monuments of these latter and peril lous 
Dayes. 1631 Gouge Gad's A rrows m. § 65. 303 Their rolles in 
which they recorded their monuments. 1685 Stillingfu 
Grig. Brit. i. 4 Gildas.. sadly laments the want of any 
Domestick Monuments, to give him certain information. 
1709 Strype Ajin. Ref. I. iv. 84 This discourse of Guest.. 
I have transcribed from the original, and put in among the 
monuments in the end of the book. ? 1757 Burke Abridpn. 
Eng. Hist. hi. ix, Wks, 1812 V. 727 All our monuments 
bear a strong evidence to this change [in the laws], 1868 
M. Pattsson A cadem, Org. v. 184 The critical study of the 
monuments of Roman and Feudal Law may justly claim no 
inconsiderable share in our endowments. 

+ b. A piece of information given in writing. 

\ Monuments of letters {= Renaissance Latin monumenta 
litterarum ) : information furnished by documents. 

15SS Eden Decades 283 But whenDemetrius wasdemaunded 
whether eyther by the monumentes of letters or by fame lefte 
theym of theyr predecessours they hadde any knowleage of 
the gothes. c 1560 R. Morice in Lett. Lit, Mm (Camden) 

24 Suche papers of monuments as I hadd in my custodie 
concernyng the furnyture of your Ecclesiasticall storye. 
1650 Stapylton Strada's Low C. Warres vn. 40, I can 
promise many Animadversions concerning them, out of the 
Monuments of Letters in my hands. 

3 . An indication, evidence, or token (of some 
fact). Now rare, 

1605 Rowlands Hells Broke Loose 4 For Fatus the 
Gouemour of Iury ouertooke Theudas, and sent his head 
as a monument to Jerusalem. 167a Petty Pol. Anat, (1691) 

25 There is at this Day no Monument or real Argument 
that, when the Irish were first invaded, they had any 
Stone-Housing at all. *711 Wallis in J, Greenwood's Eng, 
Grant, Pref. 4 Other Books, .where may be found many 
Monuments of uncommon Learning. 1903 Matheson 
Repr. Men of Bible 93 They came to Aaron to ask a sign — 
a visible monument of the Divine Presence. 

+ b. Something serving to identify; a mark, 
indication : something that gives warning, a portent. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. t. v. 38 His goodly corps. .Was quite 
dismembred, and his members chast Scattered on every 
mountame as he went,. That of Hippolytus was lefte no 
moniment, Ibid. it. xii. 80 His brave shield, full of old 
moniments. Was fowly ras’t, that none the signes might 
see. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr, ut. ii. 97 Wherefore gaze 


MONUMENT. 

this goodly company, As if they saw some wondrous monu- 
ment, Some Commet, or vnusuall prodigie? 1656 tr. Hobbes' 
Elem. Phil, (1839) 13 For the acquiring of philosophy, some 
sensible moniments are necessary, by which our past 
thoughts may be not only reduced, but also registered 
every one in its own order. 1657 Thornlev tr . Longus' 
Dapknis 4 Chloe 205 Laius has shewed the monuments 
[orig, yvmpiirft,<nd\ thou hadst about thee. 

c. U. S. Law. Any object, natural or artificial, 
fixed permanently in the soil and referred to in a 
document as a means of ascertaining the location 
of a tract of land or any part of its boundaries. 

1828-32 in Webster. 1858 J. Kent Comm. Anter. Law 
(ed. o) IV. 546 In the description of the land conveyed, the 
rule is, that known and fixed monuments control courses and 
distances. 

4 . Anything that by its survival commemorates 
a person, action, period, or event. 

C1530 Tindale Answ. More Wks. (1573) 283/1 For our 
false fayth in visityng the monumentes of Christ, therefore 
hath God also destroyed them. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 
Wks. (Globe) 628/1 Is there any token, denomination, or 
monument of the Gaulesyet remaynyng in Ireland? 1618 
Bolton Floras (1636) 92 He razed Saguntus to the ground, 
an ancient rich City of Spaine, and a great, hut grievous 
moniment of her truth, and faith to the Romans. 1769 De 
Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 130 Many Monuments of this 
Battle are still to he seen here. 1837 J. Phillips Geol. 5 It 
is not certain that monuments remain of all the changes 
which have occurred. 1876 E. Mellor Priesth. vi. 280 
The Supper becomes thus a historic objective monument, 
b. An enduring evidence or example. 

1675 Strange News from Oakingham 5 We. .do deserve, 
no more mercie at his hands than other the Monuments of 
his Exemplary Justice. 1713 Addison Cato hi, ii, One.. 
Who pants for breath, and stiffens, yet alive, In dreadful 
looks: a monument of wrath! 1789 Gibbon Autobiog. 
(1896) 154, I wished to have observed a country, the monu- 
ment of freedom and industry. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. 
Lit. 40 It may be considered as a monument of the taste 
and skill of the authors. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. 
(1856) 299 They [ice-bergs] were beautiful objects, monu- 
ments of power. 

6. A structure, edifice, or erection intended to 
commemorate a notable person, action, or event. 

The Monument : a Doric column 202 feet in height, built 
in the City of London (1671-77) after the design of Sir 
C. Wren, to commemorate the great fire of London, 1666, 
which originated in a house 202 feet from the site of the 
column. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612)365 Their edifying 
and sumptuous Erections of alt our chiefe Minsters, Monas- 
teries, and Monuments. 1645 Evelyn Diary 26 Feb., This 
monument [2. e, the Forum Trajanum] being at first set up 
on a rising ground. *685 Ibid. 17 June, At this time the 
words engraved on the monument in London, intimating 
that the Papists fir’d the Citty, were erased and cut out. 
1701 Land. Gas, No. 37x8/4 Mr. Jer. Wayte, Fishmonger, 
near the Monument in New Fish street, London. 1842 
Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. 11. Misadv. Margate, And now 
I’m here, from this here pier it is my fixed intent To jump, 
as Mister Levi did from ofiF the Monu-ment 1 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp. xvi. (1875) 284 Over all rose those two 
monuments of the best _ of the heathen Emperors . . the 
columns of Marcus Aurelius and Trajan. 

b. A structure of stone or other lasting material 
erected in memory of the dead, either over the 
grave or in some part of a sacred edifice. (Cf. 1.) 

1588 Shaics. Tit. A.l. i. 350 Traytors away, he rest’s not 
in this Tombe : This Monument flue hundreth yeares hath 
stood, Which I haue Sumptuously re-edified. 1683-4 in 
Swayne Sarurn Chnrchw. Acc. (1896) 346 Setting up y* 
monument of Mrs. Ray. *771 Junius' Lett. liv. (1820) 286 
Honours shall gather round his monument, 186a Warter 
Sea-board II. 183 Sometimes the dead were buried in haste, 
and Monuments were erected . . on the sides of the public 
roads. 1903 Morley Gladstone II. v. ix. 157 He found the 
speech for a monument to Lord Palmerston in the Abbey 
* a delicate and difficult duty 

t c, A carved figure, statue, effigy. Obs. (Often 
in Shaks.) 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 391 Where, like a vertuous Monument 
shee lies, To be admir’d of lewd vnhallowed eyes. 1601 
— All's Well iv. ii. 5 If the quicke fire of youth light not 
your minde, You are no Maiden hut a monument. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 567 At Rome there bee divers peeces 
of Praxiteles his > making . . standing among the monuments 
and bookes within the lihrarie of Asinius Pollio. 1611 Shaks. 
Cyntb , 11. ii. 32 O sleepe, thou Ape of death, lye dull vpon 
her, And be her Sense but as a Monument, Thus in a Chap- 
pell lying. 

i’ 6. abstr. In monument of', in commemoration of. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 695 At the foot thereof 
was a great heape of Elephants teeth, . . vpon them were set 
the skulls of dead men, which they had slaine in the warres, 
in monument of their victorie. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as monument-builder, 
-maker', monument-like adj.; f monument 
candlestick, a candlestick fashioned after themodel 
of the Monument (see 5 above); f monument- 
money, money collected from visitors to West- 
minster Abbey who were shown the monuments. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 409 All more or lesse. strive at 
a Perpetuity of their Names ; though let me say in a more 
Preposterous way, than these *Monument-Builders do. 1688 
Land, Gas. No. 2316/4 A pair of “Monument Candlesticks, 
1886 A. Winchell Walks Geol. Field 42 A striking “monu- 
ment-like remnant of a formation that once covered the 
whole of this high plateau. Ibid. 55 Many a monument-like 
.outlier, . 1665 J. Wf.bb Stone-H eng (1725) 86 These were .. 
their barbarous “Monument-makers. 1655-6 in A thenseum 
9 Aug, (1884) 187/1 The Counsell was moved this day, ., 
that those who have the , . disposing of the “monument 
money at Westm r , may be directed to dispose the same., 
to the maintainance of five Masters of Musicke. 
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rhyme. 1885 ‘ Helen Faucit.’ in Blackw. Mag. 758 Looks 
and gestures, which it is, or it is not, the business of the 
artist to monumentalise. 

Hence Monumemtaliza'tion, the act of making 
or state of being monumental. Sdouume-ntalizing 
vbl. sb., a placing on record, commemoration. 

1877 C. P. Smyth Our Inherit, in Ct. Pyramid (ed. 3) 32 
This monumentalisation of superhuman contemporary 
knowledge. 1881 Athenaeum No. 2811. 328/2 The sonnet 
as a poetic form for the monumentalizing of a single thought 
or phase of emotion ..is already high in favour. 

Monumentally (m^niwme-ntali), adv. [f. 
Monumental a. + -ly 2 .] 

+ 1 . By means of a monument. Obs. rare ~~ l . 
a 1619 Fletcher, etc. Knt. Malta v. i, Thy memory . . in 
brazen Characters, Shall monumentally be register’d To 
ages consequent. 

b. As regards monuments. 

1882-3 M. R. Vincent in Schafjfs Encycl. Relig. Know!. 
2000 Monumentally, the city [Ravenna] falls into the line 
of ecclesiastical history with the era of the Theodosian 
family. 

2 . By way of a monument or memorial ; like a 
monument. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. 2 Like Pauls Scaffolds, 
Monumentally standing, because none dare take them down. 
1705 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. is, I would have the 
said county to be marked northerly by trees or stones monu- 
mentally. 1891 Harper's Mag. July 273/1 Embodied 
monumentally in stone. 

3 . In a 4 monumental * degree. 

1888 Lowell in Daily News 26 July 6/3, There is some- 
thing especially — I might almost use a cant word and say 
monumentally — interesting in a meeting like this. 

Monumentary (mp:ni«me*ntari), a. [f. 
Monument sb. + -ary. Cf. late L. monumentarhisl\ 
Of the nature of a monument. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 133 The remains of this 
once celebrated character are permitted to remain without 
any monumentary token of respect. 

Monumented (myniziimented), ppt. a. [f. 
Monument v. + -ed*.] Monumentally com- 
memorated. 

1774 S. Wesley in IVestm. Mag. II. 634 When, dies desert 
the monumented clay. 1844 R. Chambers Vest. Creation, 
Early Hist. Man. (1830) 249 The dimly monumented 
Toltecans. 

Monumenter (m^nirfmentor). [f. Monument 
v. + -er l.J One who erects monuments. 

1890 E. L. Arnold Phra viii, Nor did I think I was 
marble, or even the plaster of more frugal monumenters. 

Mo numentless, a. [f. Monument sb. + 
-less.] Without monuments or memorials. 

1843 Card. Wiseman Ess., Superficial Trav. (1853) III. 
441 The mushroom growth of a monumentless people. 

Mony, obs. form of Many. Mony- : see Moni-. 
-mony, suffix, occurring only in sbs. adopted 
from Latin; in acrimony , ceremony, querimony, 
sanctimony, it represents L. -monia, and in matri- 
mony, parsimony , patrimony , testimony , it repre- 
sents L. -monium ; for alimony there are two L. 
forms alimenia , -vionhmi, the former being ante- 
and post-classical. The -mon- of the two L. suffixes 
is related by ablaut to the suffix -men of object- 
nouns, of which -mentum -ment is an extended form. 
Monyal(e, monyall, var. ff. Monial. 
Monycion, obs. variant of Munition. 

Monye, Monyel(l, obs. ff. Many, Mullion. 
Monyer, obs. form of Moneyer. 
Monyfa(u)lcL(e, -ffold, obs. ff. Manifold. 

1309 Set. Cas. Crt. Star Chamber (Selden/198 Themony- 
ffold riettes oppressions & wranges don to him. 

Monykin: see Manykin. 

Monyment, obs. form of Muniment. 

Monyon, obs. form of Mullion. 

Monyour, -owre, obs. forms of Moneyer. 
Monyple : see Manyflies. 

Monys, -y(s)ch, obs. forms of Monish. 
Monyssli, obs. form of Mannish, Moonish. 
Monyat : see Monish. 

Monyth(e, obs. forms of Month. 

+ Monzie. rare. Sc. corruption of Monsieur. 
a 1686 Peden in Biogr. Presbyt. (1838) I. 79 Oh the 
Monzies, the French Monzies, see how they run. 

Monzonite (mpnzcwnait). Min. [Named by 
F. v. Kobell 1871 (monzonit) after Mt. Monzoni, 
Tyrol, its locality : see -ITE 1 -.] A silicate of alumin- 
ium, iron, etc., resembling green hornstone. 

1882 1st App. to $th ed. Dana ti. 

Moo (m«), sb. [f. Moo v .] The low of a cow ; 
an act of lowing. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 46 Thou rangest o'er thy food, 
among the queys, A' fearless o’ thy moo, or cap’ring tail. 
1902 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 840 The cows utter long ‘ moos ’ 
of excitement. 

Moo (m#), v. Also 6 mo, (9 mua], [Echoic.] 
intr. Of a cow or ox : To low. b. Of a person : 
To utter the sound represented by ‘ moo ’. 

1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The calfis began tyl mo. 1365 
Golding Ovid's Met. 1. (1393) 21 Thou [re. Io],.dolefuTlie 
dost moo Unto my talke. 1607 Barley- Breaks 11877) *5 
Whose dolefutl Sounds the Eccho did receiue, That to his 
moanes the syluan beasts did moo. 1818 Todd, To Mue , . . 
2. To low as a cow ; usually pronounced moo, though mite 
should seem to be the orthography. 1833 Thackeray 


Monument (mynizifment), v. [f. prec. Cf. 
F. monumenie placed on official record.] tram. 
In various nonce-uses : To cause to be perpetually 
remembered ; to record on a monument ; to furnish 
with a monument. 

1606 Ford Honor Tri. (Shales. Soc.) 24 Unspotted Lucrece 
who. .monumented her rape with extremity of death. 1660 
Waterhouse Arms y Arm. 36 They had their Arcus 
Triumphales, in which, .were monumented the Victories of 
those to whose memory those piles of fame were erected. 
1736 H. Walpole Let. to Bent ley Aug., The poor woman 
. . passed her whole widowhood . . in collecting and monu- 
menting' the portraits and relics of all the great families 
from which she descended. 1856 Hawthorne Eng. Note . 
bks. (1870) II. 86 The ecclesiastical dignitaries bury them- 
selves and monument themselves to the exclusion of almost 
everybody else. 

Monumental (tryniwmental), a. [ad. late 
L. monumentalis , f. L. monument-urn Monument 
sb. : see -al. Cf. F. monumental ’.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to a monument or memorial 
structure, or to monuments in general. fin 
early use (cf. Monument sb. 1), pertaining to the 
tomb, sepulchral. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. s Skin . . smooth as Monumentall 
Alabaster, c 1647 Crashaw Upon Death of most desired 
Mr. Herrys 68 Softly may he be possesst, Of his monu- 
mentall rest ! 1715-20 Pope Itiad vi. 391 Press’d with 
a Load of Monumental Clay ! *728 — Ditnc. u. 313 And 
Monumental brass this record hears. 1760-72 H, Brooke 
Fool of Qua!. (1809) III. 143 Marbled effigies and monu- 
mental deposits of the renowned. _ 1769 Thorpe (title) Re- 
gistrum Roffense : or, a Collection of . . Instruments of 
divers kinds.. .Together with the Monumental Inscriptions 
in the several Churches and Chapels. 1856 Eng. Cycl., 
Biogr. 1 1. 163 Chantrey’s career for the last twenty years 
of his life, as a monumental sculptor, was unrivalled. 1890 
John Bull s Apr. 228/1 When the light of monumental 
history first dawned upon Assyria, the land was found to be 
inhabited by a Semitic race. 

fig. 1837 J. Phillips Geol. 6 The general rules of geology 
contribute continually to fill up the void spaces in its monu- 
mental history. 

2 . Serving as a monument or memorial. 

1632 Brome Northern Lasse in. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 55, 

I will now bestow my wealth in Monumental good deeds. 
1784 Cowper Task i. 276 The Mole.. Toils much to earn 
a monumental pile, That may record the mischiefs he has 
done. 1783 Burke Sp. Nabob of A root's Debts Wks. IV. 
30 A name that will be well remembered as . . long as the 
monumental debt of England shall endure. 1817 Rickman 
Archit. 108 The monumental chapels of this style are pecu- 
liarly deserving attention. 

t b. Serving as a memento ; also, serving as a 
proof of identity. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well tv. iii. 20 Hee hath giuen her his 
monumentall Ring. 1657 Thornley tr. Longus’ Daphnis 
tj- Chloe 207, 1 exposed her with these monumentall toyes. 

3 . Having the aspect of a monument; like a 
monument. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. in. iii, 153 Perseuerance, deere my 
Lord, Keepes honor bright, to haue done, is to hang Quite 
out of fashion, like a rustie male, In monumentall mockrie. 
1632 Milton Penseroso 135 Shadows brown that Sylvan 
loves Of Pine, or monumental Oake. 1740 Baynard Health 
(ed. 6) 23 Lot’s sad monumental wife. 1839 Fraser's Mag. 
XX. 710 It has really an air quite monumental, as our 
French neighbours phrase it. 1874 Miciclethwaite Mod. 
Par. Churches 18 A monumental building, such as a church 
should be. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel, 8 May, The monumental 
fourp ist bed has been taken down. 

4 . transf. Comparable to a monument in mas- 
siveness and permanence. Often said of literary 
works. Also, loosely, vast, stupendous. 

a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 77 Defend my 
Rump, great love, allay my grief, O spare me this, this 
Monumental Beef I 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 18 Nov., The 
public began to doubt the veracity of that monumental liar. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der.nxW, His monumental obtuseness. 
1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Pref. 11 Dr. Reeves's original 
edition of Adamnan, a truly monumental work. 1901 
Weekly Reg. 6 Dec. 714 Manuals of etiquette.. embodying 
monumental snobbery and priggishness. 

5 . Historically prominent and significant; re- 
maining conspicuous to posterity. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile 36 Thou shalt be 
an Idea to all souls;— A monumental melancholy gloom 
Seen down all ages. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. 11873) 
313 That gallery of monumental men and mighty memories. 
1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 94 The relation of 
Dante to literature is monumental, and marks the era at 
which the modern begins. 

+ B. sb. in pi. a. Identifying tokens, b. 
Monumental erections. Obs. rare. 

1637 Thornley. tr. Longus' Daphnis 4- Chloe 203 Now it 
seem'd best, .to viewthe monumentals. a 1687 Cotton Mar- 
tial via. iii. 5 When raz'd Messalla’s Monumentals must 
Lye with Licinus's lofty Tomb in dust. 

Hence MonumentaTifcy, the quality of being 
monumental. 

1890 Scott. Leader n Nov. 7 Art, in spite of a number of 
good artists, lacks monumentality. 1890 in Century Diet. 

Monumentalize (m^nwme-ntalsiz). v. [f. 
Monumental + -ize.] trans. To make perma- 
nent record of ; to record or commemorate as by 
a monument. 

1837 G. J. Wigley Borromeo's Instr. Eccl. Building 
Pref. 1 Christianity has dwelt and monumentalized itself. 
1874 C. P. Smyth Our Inker, in Gt. Pyramid in. xi. (ed. 2) 
223 Our ancient measures .. had been monumentalized there 
.. before history began. 1881 Atheneeum 20 Aug. 229/3 
Who are ,, impelled to monumentalize their impressions in 


Newcomes II. 174 Blessed darling crows, moos, jumps in 
his nurse's arms. 1892 J. S. Fletcher When Chas. I was 
Kiitgn, I used to wonder. . if that were Farmer Denby’s roan 
cow that mooed so loudly under the western window. 

Hence Moo-ing vbl. sb. 

1844 Thackeray Little Trav. i, A huge penful of Durham 
oxen', .maintain an incessant mooing and bellowing. 

transf x888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 738 The mooing of the 
waters seemed to deepen. 

Moo, obs. f. Mo, more; obs. and dial. f. Mow. 
Mooch jA slang mid dial. Also retouch. 

[f. Mooch v.] 

1 . slang. The action of mooching; esp. in phr. 
on the mooch. 

1867 Lond. Herald 23 Mar. 221 (Farmer s. v. Mooched) If 
..asked, .what he was doing, he would have said he was 
on the mouch. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat iv, 
You are doing a mouch round the town. 

2 . dial. The fruit of the blackberry. 

1839 Hereford. Gloss. 69 In the Forest of Dean ‘ to mooche 
blackberries or simply * to mooch ’, means to pick black- 
berries ; and blackberries have thus obtained their name of 
‘ mooches ’. x886 Britten & Holland Eng. Plant-n. 

Mooch, mouch (mwtj), v. Now slang and 
dial. Forms : smowche, 7, 9 mouche, 7 mootch, 

9 mooche, moaeh, moche, modge, 7- mouch, 
8 - mooch. [In 15th and 17th c. mowche, mouche ; 
the senses, closely similar to those of Miche v., 
suggest that it was adopted from the source of 
that word (OF. muckier to hide, skulk, etc.) with 
some dialectal variety of pronunciation.] 

1 1 . intr. ?To act the miser, pretend poverty; 
= Miche v. 3 b. Obs. rare ~ l . 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 571 The penny. s thaipowchid 
and held thaym still; The negons thai mowchid and had no 
will ffor hart fare. 

2 . To play truant; esp., in later use, to play 
truant in order to pick blackberries ; hence trans . 
to pick (blackberries). 

1622 Mabbe It. Aleman's Guzman dAlf. 11. 289 Weew 
runne a-mouching eyther to our Aunts house, or our grand- 
fathers, where wee are made much of. 1635 tr. Com. Hist. 
Francwn vi. 9 The Eagle more mindfull of Prey than 
Honour, did one day mootch from the Thunder which 
lame Vulcan had made, .for Almighty Iupiter. 1787 Grose 
Provinc. Gloss., Mooch, to play the truant. 1839 [see 
Mooch sb. 2]. X8B7 F. T. Havergal Herefordsh. Gloss. 23 
* Where is — V * Oh, he’s gone mouching 

3 . intr. To loaf, skulk, sneak, loiter, or hang 
about ; to slouch along. 

1831 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 424/1 These hedge fellows 
are slow and dull ; they go mouching along as if they were 
croaking themselves. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropslt. Word- 
bk. 285 ‘ 'E's no good, ’e does nuthin’ but moach about from 
mornin' tell neet .. x88a Ogilvie, Mouch, ..to live a sort. of 
semi-vagabond life, selling water-cresses and other wild 

S roduce, and without a fixed place of abode. x888 ‘ R. 

oldrewood ’ Robberyymder arms xxii. II. 15 And I don't 
see but what bushranging, .ain’t as safe a game,, .as mooch- 
ing about cattle duffing. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in 
Boat vii, All the inhabitants . . come out and mouch round 
the lock with their dogs, and flirt, and smoke. 

transf. 1881 Daily Tel. 20 Oct., They found the vessel 
aide to do little more than drift. After mooching along in 
barge-fashion awhile, they sighted a steamer. 

4 . trans. To pilfer, steal. 

1862 Mayhew Lond. Labour [IV.] 418/2, I don’t mean to 
say that if I see anything laying about handy that I don’t 
mouch it ( i . e. steal it). 1880 Jefferies Hodge 4- M. II. 178 
To mouch a good armful of fresh-cut clover. 1888 Daily 
Tel. 27 Nov. 5/2 They, .would hotly assert that they never 
mouched a penny from anybody. 

6. intr. £ To sponge, to slink away and allow 
others to pay for your entertainment’ (Barrere 
& Leland Diet. Slang). 

Mooehary, obs. form of Mohair. 

Moodier, mouelier (nw-tjai). Now slang 
and dial. F'orms: (9 mochar, mutcher, mocher), 
7, 9- mouoher, 9- moocher. [f.MoocH v. + -erL] 
+ 1. ?An offender against. Obs. rare~ l . 

1671 J. Brydall Law Eng. relating to Nobility 4- Gent. 
(1675) Pref., If High-Shoon Common-wealths-men, and 
other Mouchers against Honor, Decency, and Order should 
continue as they were wont before the Re-Erecting of this 
Honorable Court, I should be sorry. 

2 . dial. One who ‘ mooches ’ or plays truant 
from school, esp. in order to gather blackberries; 
hence a gatherer of blackberries. 

1870 Lady Verney Lettice Lists x. 117 What a moucher 
you are, David ! Allays after them blackberries. 1876 Mrs, 
Ewing fan of Windmill vi, ‘ I played moocher ’, he con- 
tinued — by which he meant truant. 

3 . slang. One who loiters abont, a loafer; also 
in -various specific applications (see quots.), 

1862 Mayhew Lond. Labour [IV.] 282/1 They loiter 
about the streets and public-houses to steal from drunken 
persons, and are called ‘ Bug-hunters ’ and * mutchers '. 11878 
Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. vii. 142 There are three kinds 
of poachers, the local men, the raiders,, .and the ‘ mouchers’ 
—fellows, .who occasionally loiter along the roads and 
hedges, picking up whatever they can lay hands on. 1880 
— Gt. Estate 89 Broad burdock leaves, which the mouchers 
put on the top of their baskets to shield their freshly gathered 
watercresses from the sunshine. 1903 J. K. Jerome Idle 
Ideas xi, The Whitechapel hawker or the moocher of the 
Paris boulevard. 1906 Daily News 17 Dec. 6 The moucher— 
the man who lives by gathering watercress, blackberries, 
nuts, mushrooms [etc.]. 

Moocherus, variant of Moohba*. 


MOOCHING. 

Mooching, moneMng (mAtjirf!, ppl a. 
[f. Mooch v. + -ing 2 . j That ‘ mooches ’. 

i36z Hughes in Maent. Mag. V. 250/1 And the yuckle 
did scraam, * Let us peck out his eyes * 1 Zich a girt mouchin 
wosbird deserves to be caddied 188S Bury Times 28 Jan. 

7/5 The Mooching Fraternity. — James Thompson . . and 
John Sullivan . . were charged with begging at Walmersley. 
Mooelmlka, variant of Muchulka. 
j| Moocliy (m«*t|i). Anglo- Jnd. Also mooh.ee. 
[Hindi molt.} One of the caste of leather-workers. 

1837 Leit.fr. Madras f 1843) 123 The Bramins and merchant 
boys all sat together; there was another rowoftheMoochy 
or workman caste. 1830 Benares Mag-. IV. 380 Mild indeed 
■we thought such a penalty for a vile mochee’s infringement 
of the great budmash’s dustoor. 

Mooek, dial, variant of Muck sb. 

Moo-cow (mw'ikau). [f. Moo v. + Cow.] A 
childish name for a cow. 

181a Combe Picturesque xiv. ad fin., The sheep all baa'd, 
the asses bray’d, The moo-cows low’d, and Grizzle neigh’d 1 
1841 Thackeray Charac, Sk., Artists (1869) 428 Can they 
design so much as a horse, or a dog, or a ‘moo-cow’, for 
little Jack who bawls out for them? not they. 

Mood (mzld), sb . 1 Forms : 1 mod, 3-5 mod, 3 
modd, 4-5 So. mud, mwde, 5 modds, moed(e, 
4-6 mode, north, and Sc. mude, 5 north, moyde, 
6 moud, Sc. moyd, muyd, 5-7 moode, 3- mood. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. mid neut. = OFris. mod neut., 
mind, thought, intention, OS. mod masc., mind, 
courage (MDu. mod, moed-, Du. moed masc.), 
OHG. muot masc., mind, thought, courage (MLG. 
moot, mod.G. mat), ON. mdS-r masc., anger, 
grief (Sw. mod neut., Da. mod courage), Goth. 
mty-s, mM- anger, emotion OTeut. *mddo-, f. 
pre-Teut.root *md- : me- ; mo- (in Doric Gr. fiw-adai 
to seek after, 0 S 1 . sii-meti to venture, Gr. pa-TCveiv 
to seek).] 

*1*1. Mind, heart, thought, feeling. Obs. 
a 900 tr. Bsda's Hist. iv. xxx. (1890) 374 God onsende in 
Sara brocira mod, j>;et heo woldan his ban geneoman. c 1205 
Lay. ii Hit com him on mode & on his mern |ronke bet he 
wolde of Engle f>a aiSelxn tellen. Ibid. 4489 Heo hanede 
enne leoue-mon . . pe leof hire weis on mode [c 1273 on heorte]. 
a 1223 Auer. R. 240 Nim ofte iSine mode pene grime doin 
of domesdei. c 1273 Worn. Samaria. 22 in O. E. Misc. 84 
Wymmon, if \>u vnderstode Hwo hit is pat drynke byd, pu 
Voidest beon of oper mode. C1290 .9. Eng. Leg. I. 103/85 
Nov ich wot, quath pe lusttse, 3ware-to pou tornest pi mod. 
c 1300 Seyn Julian 103 (Ashm. MS.) Vor we nabbep power 
no mon to bringe in sunne a3en is mode. 1390 Gower Conf. 
III. 163 If thou wolt take into thi mod Reson, thoumyht lie 
reson deeme That [etc.], c 1400 Destr. Troy 515 For to 
m-de with pat maidyn & hir mode here. 

2 . With specific colouring. 

f a. Fierce courage ; spirit, stoutness, pride. 
Beowulf 1167 He hsefde mod micel. c 1205 Lay. 25476 Ah 
cniht he vves wunder god & he hafde swioe muchei mod. 
c 1290 B elect 1838 in S. Eng. Leg . I. 159 Heo bi-leueden al 
heore grete mod and heore pretningue al-so. a 1330 Otuel 
1123 po was otuwel fol of mood, & fau3t as he were wood. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 401 Maysterful mod & hy3e pryde. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 622 The erll, that wes of rnekill 
mude. a 1500 Syr Puny 117 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 166 Peny 
wyll mayster be, Prove nowe mail of mode. [1379 Fenton 
Guicciard. xm. (1509) 604 Not weighing in their glorious 
moodes, how farre the daunger exceeded the attempt] 

, j*b. Anger. To peck, pick mood : to take 
offence, become angry. Obs. 

c 1175 Pater Hosier 215 in Lamb. Horn. 67 For-sif pi 
wrefioe and pi mod, for !>enne is pi bode god. c 1205 Lay. 
8792 pat mines ®mes mucbele mod swa milde is iwurSen. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.i 262 And sonesche gan topekkemod. 
C1320 R. Brunne Medil. 345 To turne a waye from hem, 
fkdyr, Py mode, <11380 Sir F crumb. 3635 His herte wax 
angry & ful of mod. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 902 Til at 
the laste astaked was his mood, c 1412 Hocci.evr De Reg. 
Trine. 4347 But or pey twynued pens, pei pekkid moode, 
1313 Skelton Agst. Sea ties, Vnto diners people 21 Who so 
therat pyketh mood, The tokens are not good To he true 
Englysh blood. <-1333 Rf.dforde Play Wit 4 Sci, etc. 
(Shaks. Sue.) lot Lord let thy mercye fall, And mytygnte 
thy moode. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. L 51 Who, m my 
roootle, Install’d vnto the heart 1600 Holland Livy i. x. 9 
Mood without might is vain and bootlesse [orig. variant 
sine suribus tram esse]. [1819 Scott Ivanhoe xxix, And now 
my father in his mood may slay this poor bondsman. 1833 
T RNNVHON Maud 1. 1. xiv, What 1 am I raging alone as my 
father raged in his mood?] 

tc. Passionate grief. Obs. 
a 1300 AT. Horn 1519 (Cambr. MS.) Rymenhild was ful of 
mode ; He wep teres of blode. 13. . Guy Warm . (A.) 1349 
Ney^e his hert hrast for mode, & for sorwe jede ner wode. 
C1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 1259 She wept, she sobbed, for 
grete moode. 

3 . A frame of mind or state of feelings; one’s 
humour, temper, or disposition at a particular time. 

In early use not always distinguishable from sense 1. 
Beowulf § o Him wss geomor sefa, murnende mod. 071 
Blickl. Horn. 7, & Wipe mode heo sang on psem cantice. 
c x 200 Ormin 8945 Witt hafenn sohht te widewhar..Wipp 
serrhfull hertte & sari? mod. <2x250 Owl 4 Night. 8 And 
eyper ayeyn oper swal And let bat vuele mod vt al. c 1250 
Gen. Sr Ex. 3577 Sowur5 he wroo, omodesarp. <11300 Cursor 
M, 7701 Datum pat was mild o mode, c 1300 Hcvvelok 1703 
po was Ubhe lilipe of ro od, pat he saw himsofayrand hende. 
1481 Caxton Reynard iv. (Arb.) 7 Tho spack Grymbart the 
dime, .with an angrey moed. 1590 Spenser A", Q . ,, ii;, g With 
pittie calmd downs fell his angry mood. x6ot Shaks. Jut. C. 
in. ii. 272 Fortune is merry, Ana in this mood will giue vs any 
■ thing. 1638 R, Baii.uk Lett, {Barm, Cl.) I.37 Thir reasones 
make the multitude in a high moode to flock to the Counsel], 
house. 1660 F, Brooks tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 38a But like 
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mules they [sheep] are humoursome, and one must, .expect 
their good mood before they will travail, a 1703 Burkett 
On iV, T. Luke ii. 38 Nature will have her good moods, but 
grace is steady. 1807 Med-. Jrnl. XVII. 8 Fhe self- dubbed 
Doctor retired in an angry mood. 1839 Xeightley Mist . 
Eng-. II. 52 Assailing him with a virulence of scurrility 
hardly exceeded by Luther in his worst moods. 1832 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xix, Miss Ophelia had never seen 
him in this mood before, and she sat perfectly silent. 1887 
Bowen Virg. /Eneid iv. 424 Only to thee were his moods 
and his hours of tenderness known. 

transf. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xvi, Wildest of waves, m 
their angriest mood. 1872 Liddon Elem. Relig. ii. 58 Men 
talked about . . the moods of Nature, the religion of Nature. 

b. To change {Jturn) one’s mood : to change 
one’s state of mind. Also, one's mood changes. 
(Cf. Mind sbj 13.) 

a 1300 Siriz 109 Dame, dame, torn thi mod. 13. . A”. Alts. 
102 Y-chaunged was al his mod. c 137S Sc. Leg..Saiitis 
1. ( Katerine ) 485 The emprioure pan changit his mud. 
? a 1440 Marie Arth. 3222 Bot be ane aftyre mydnyghte alle 
his mode changede. 1551 Crowlev Pleas. % Payne 19 No 
fende, therefore, shall chaynge your mode. 18S0 Iyndai.l 
Glac. 1. xxiv. 17a His mood was entirely changed. 

c. In a mood {for something), in the mood [to 
do something) : disposed, inclined. Also "p in the 
mood (of doing something). 

1389 [see Mood sb. 2 1 b]. 1613 Fletcher, etc. Captain 

v. iil, You’r pleasant, but Fabritio know I am not in the 
mood [printed wood] of Suffering jest. 1838 Thirlwali. 
Greece III. xxv. 393 But the Council was not in a mood 
for such reflections. 1840 Dickens Bam. Ruage ix, She 
was in no mood for sleep. x88o McCarthy Own I imes 
III. xlvii. 426 He saw what men were in the mood to do. 

d. pi. Fits of variable or unaccountable temper ; 
esp. melancholy, gloomy, or bad-tempered fits. 

1850 Tennyson Elaine. 795 Then turn’d Sir Torre, and 
being in his moods Left them. 1863 ‘ Holme Lee A,. 
Warleigh II. 307 When first he asked me to marry him 
did I not say 1 No ? Have I not told him since I should 
be dead with moods in a month? 

4 . Formerly used in many alliterative colloca- 
tions: a. with verbs, as to mend , amend, mese 
one's mood ; to mar, meng, me ve (= move) one's 
mood ; also marred, moved , etc., in one's mood. 
Also to mourn in mood, to mean (Mean v.~) one’s 
mood, mean oneself of one' s mood. 

c 1203 Lay. 3407 His mod him gon mengen, he mor3nede 
swiSe. <11225 [see Meng v. 3]. <*1300 Cursor M. 2259 
Bot sua lie mengud pam pair mode, pat naman oper vndir- 
stode O his spece wat he wald sai. Ibid. 3°S9 Quils sco hir 
mened of hir mode Comfort had sco son ful gode. a 1300- 
1400 [see Mean vP i b]. a 1300 [see Mend v. 2]. c 1323 
Spec. Gy de Warewyke 123 Hit is a derne mourni[n]g in 
mod. 13.. [see Mese v.\ 1377 Langl .P.Pl. B. x. 263 
Why meuestow pi mode for a mote in pi brotheres eye. 
la 1400 Morte Arth. 3454 Mane, amende thy mode, or 
thow myshappene. £1440 York Myst. xxii. 43 He has 
fastid, pat marris his mode, Ther fourty daj'es with-owteu 
foode. c 1470 Henry Wallace vn. 1099 Als Inglismen sair 
mumyt in thar mude. a 1310 Douglas K. Hart 1. 170 Out 
of mesour marrit in thair mude. 1513 — Aineis 1. ii. 13 
Witht sceptour in hand thair muyd to meis and still. <21518 
Skelton Magnyf. 2394 He may mende your mode, a 1529 
— Bowge ofCourte 317 Meuyd all in moode. 

f b. ( With') mood and main, main and mood, 
mood and might. (Cf. M ain sbl 2, Might sb. 5.) 

Cf. OS. mdd endi meginkraft (Hel. 1561. 

<1900 tr. Ba la's Hist. 1. xvi. (1890) 54 Da ongunnon heo 
sticce maelum mod & mrogen monian. 971 Blickl. Horn. 07 
Fordon we sceolan mid ealle mod & msegene to Code 
gecyrran. £1300 Cursor M. 2624 pou sal hir seme wit 
mode and mayn. Ibid. 23584 To wirscip pat godd pam 
had fordight, pai graid pam bath mode and might, a 1332 
Minot Poems (ed. Hall) vi. 77 God..Strenkith him main & 
mode His regiit in France to win. £1430 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 555 pai pat loues god with mayne and mode. 
0x460 Towneley Myst. xix. 157 With moyde and mayn. 
1560 [see Meng v. 3]. 

Mood (mwd), sbf [An alteration of Mode sb., 
clue to association with Mood rA 1 ] 

1 . Logic. ( = Mode sb. 3 a.) Any one of the 
classes into which each of the four ‘ figures ’ (see 
Figurb sb. 23) of valid categorical syllogisms is 
subdivided on the ground of the several ways in 
which syllogisms differ with regard to the quality 
and quantity of their constituent propositions. 

The moods have mnemonic names (Barbara, Celarent. 
etc,), in which the three vowels represent the quality ana 
quantity of the three propositions A==universal affirma- 
tive^ E= universal negative, I -particular affirmative, 0= 
particular negative, (Some of the consonants also have 
significant functions.) The number of recognized moods is 
in, viz. four in the first figure, four in the second, six in the 
third, and five in the fourth. 

A different, probably a historically older, sense of the word 
occurs in some writers (e. g. Aldrich and Whately) alongside 
the sense above explained, and without being expressly 
distinguished from it. In this sense the mood of a syllogism 
is the type of structure to which it belongs in respect of 
quality and quantity alone, without regard to the figure; 
so that, e, g. Celarent in the first figure and Cesare in the 
second would be not two moods but two varieties of the 
same mood. (See quot. 1906, where this sense is definitely 
adopted to the exclusion of the other.) 

[1532 : see Mode sb, 3 a.] 1369 J. Sanford tr. A grippal s 
Van. Arisen b, A Syllqgisme, .which ought to be m one of 
the .xix. Moodes. 1589 Marfirel. Efit, E iv b, The moode 
answereth unto Celarent, elder daughter to Barbara. 1638 
Chilungw. Relig. Prat. 1. iii. § 29. 142 In what mood or 
figure, would this conclusion follow out of these Premises ? 
1870 Jkvons Elem. Hogic xvi. 136 We call each of these 
triplets of propositions a mood or form of the syllogism. 
*884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 88 The above rule, which, where both 
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premisses are affirmative, requires one to.be universal, pre- 
scribes a particular affirmative conclusion, and admits the 
moods Darapti , Datisi, and Disamis. 1906 Joseph Logic 
xii. 240 The difference of mood depends on the quantity 
and quality of the propositions composing the syllogism. 
This may be the same in different figures, or different in the 
same figure... The different moods have received distinct 
names in the various figures wherein they occur ; and bence 
what are called the ‘ mood-names ’. .indicate both figure 
and mood. 

b. In mood and figure : in due logical form. 

1389 Pappe w. Hatchet B b j, Tis neither in moode nor 
figure. [1699 : see Mode sb. 3 a.] 

aitrib. 1693 Dryden Juvenal vi. (1697) 146 O what a mid- 
night Curse has he, whose side Is pester’d with a Mood 
and Figure-Bride 1 [Note] A Mood and Figure- Bride, a 
woman who has learn’d Logick. 

2 . Gram. Any one of the several gronps of 
forms in the conjugation of a verb which serve to 
indicate the function in which tine verb is used, 
i.e. whether it expresses a predication, a command, 
a wish, or the like; that quality of a verb which 
depends on the question to which of these groups 
its form belongs. 

1573 Golding in Baret Aim To Rdr. viii, How shall 
men directly fynde The Coniugation, Nomber, Person, 
Tence, And Moode of Verbes togither in their kynde? 
1669 Milton Acced. Grammar 17 There he four Moods 
which express the manner of doing ; the Indicative, the 
Imperative, the Potential or Subjunctive, and the Infini- 
tive. 1731 Harris Hermes 1. viii. (1765) 140 Hence.. the 
variety of Modes or Moods. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. in Mood is a particular form or state of the verb, 
showing the manner in which the being, action, or passion, 
is represented. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 69 A mere 
grammatical metamorphosis from mood to mood, 
f b. with punning reference to Mood a< 5.1 

1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metam.[i64i) 52 All your fortunes 
we can tell yee, . . In the Moodes too, and the Tenses, That 
may fit your fine five senses. 1682 N. O. Boileau's Luirin 
11. 14 This Baggage once in her mad Moods and Tenses 
Had Lombard read, the Master o’ th’ Sentences. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy xvii, You are, of course, jealous, in all the 
tenses and moods of that amiable passion ? 1903 Westm. 
Gaz. 1 July 13/1 The things that were momentous to 
FitzGerald were the moods and tenses of himself, of nature, 
and his friends. 

3 . Musical senses, a. In mediaeval music, a 
term used to indicate the relative duration or time- 
value of certain notes to each other in the rhythm 
of a piece ; = Mode sb. 1 b. Obs. 

The great mood determined the relation of the ‘long’ to 
the ‘ large ’, the lesser mood that of the ‘ breve ’ to the 
‘ long ’ ; each of these was called perfect when the greater 
note was equal to three of the smaller, imperfect when it 
was equal to two. (Cf. Prolation, Time.) 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 12 Ma. Degrees of musicke 
they made three, Moode : Time and Prolation. Phi. What 
did they tearme a Moode ? Ma. The dew measuring of 
Longes and Larges, and was either greater or lesser. Ibid. 
18 There be fotire Moodes now in common vse_: Perfect of 
the more prolation, Perfect of the lesse prolation. Imper- 
fect of the more prolation. And Imperfect of the lesse pro- 
lation. Ibid., Annot. f 4 b, If a plainsong consisted al of 
Longes, it was called the first mood : if of a Long & a 
Briefe successiuely, it was called the second mood, &c. 1609 
Douland Omit). i. Microl. 42 A Moode. .is the measure of 
Longs in Larges, or of Breefes in Longs. 1609 C. Butler 
Fem. Mon. v. (1623) Kiij, Now and then she beginneth in 
duple time some two or three Semibriefes, hut alwaiss 
endeth with Minims of the triple Moode. 1782 Burney 
Hist. Mus. II. 183 As all Discant moves in some particular 
Measure, Mode, or Mood, he [Franco] first defines a Mood. 
. A Mood is the representation of the time of measured 
sounds, expressed by Longs or Breves.’ 

fb. A written symbol used to indicate ‘mood* 
(in the above sense). Retorted mood: see Re- 
torted ppl. a. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 2. 

+e. = Mode sb. i a (in the various applications). 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus., Annot. '? 4 b, By the name 
of Moodj, were signified many thinges in Musicke. First 
those which the learned call moodes, which afterwards were 
teamed by the name of tunes. 1667 C. Simpson Compend, 
Pract. Mus. 1x2 That which the Grecians called Mode or 
Mood, the Latins termed Tone or Tune. 1667 Milton P. L. 
1. 550 Anon they move In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian 
mood Of Flutes and soft Recorders. i6g4 Holder Harmony 
138 The several Moods (some call'd them Tones! of Music. 
1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. iii. 57 Their [re. the Greeks’] 
Seven Moods,.. were no more than the Seven different 
Methods of altering their Tunes, by Fiats and Sharps placed 
at the Beginning of a Lesson, 1788 Cavallo in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVIII. 252 The best keys to he played in are the keys 
of C, of F, of E flat, of B flat, of G and of D in the major 
mood, and the keys of C, of D, of A, and of B, in the minor 
mood. 1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munh’s Metres 59 Poems 
of the Doric mood. 

<L transf. (from c, associated with Mood sbX). 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 200 And now my death 
Changes the Moode : For what in me, was purchas’d, Falles 
vpon thee, in a more Fayrer sort. 1637 Milton Lycidas 87 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 1671 — Samson 
662 But with th’ afflicted in his pangs thir sound., seems 
a tune, Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint. 

+ 4 . = Mode sb. 6. Obs. rare~ y . 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes Qual, 10 Whether these Ac- 
cidents may not conveniently enough be call’d the Moods 
or primary affections of Bodies. 

+ 5 . == Mode sb, 9. Obs, rare~ x . 

1646 Shirley Poems 11. 48 Others, that have., fashionably 
observ’d the English Scene, Say (but with lesse hope to be 
understood) Such titles unto Playes are now the mood. 
+Mood, v. Obs, rare— 1 . [?f. Mood jAI (if 
not an error for brood.} intr. To reflect moodily. 
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1796 Sir J. Duckworth in Cory. Adm. J. Markham 
(1904) 81 We returned to Port au Prince to mood upon our 
absurd indigested and blundering plan. 

Mood, dial. (Sheffield) variant of Mould sb, 
and v., adopted in certain technical uses. 

1833 J. Holland Mamtf. Metal II. 23 In this state it 
[«,-. the fork] is called, in common with all articles after the 
first formation by the hammer, a mood, i860 Tomlinson 
Arts Manttf. Ser.yi. Cutlery 49 This mood or mould , as 
it is called, is shown in the annexed cut. 187s Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1233/r A length is cut off, and the forger speedily 
moods this, that is, shapes it roughly into the form of a 
pocket-knife blade. 

Mood(e, Moodal, obs. ff. Mud, Modal. 
Mooddin, variant of Muezzin. 

Mooder, obs. form of Mother sb. 

Moodie, variant of Moudie (mole). 

Moodily -dili), adv. Forms : 1 modeliee, 

3 modi(gTi:j, modi(3)lika, 4 modilich., 4-5 
mo(o)diliche, 7- moodily. [OE. *m 6 diglice (for 
the actual form middice cf. the parallels cited s.v, 
Mightly adv.), f. mod Mood sbX : see -ly -.] 
fl. Bravely, boldly; haughtily, angrily. Obs. 

993 Battle 0/ Maiden 20a paer modeliee manega spraecon. 
c 1200 Ormin 1296 Forr bule latepb modili?, & berepp upp 
hiss hxfedd. Ibid. 2041 puss mihhte ?ho full modi?li? Off 
hire sinue ?ellpenn. c 1250 Gen. ,4 Ex. 2584 Do bad ?)is 
king al opelike, In alle bur?es modilike, Euerilcknape child 
of Sat kin ben a-non don Se flod wiS-in. 1377 Langl. P. PI, 

B. tv. 173 And modilich [C. v. 167 tr. rr. modiliche, moodi- 
liche] vppon Mede with my?te be lcynge loked. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne 1. xlvii. (1632) 152 If the fervor of Monsieur da 
Foix had not drewne him over rashly and moodily to pursue 
the straglers. 

2 . In a moody or sullen manner. 

1611 Cotgr., Monument, sadly, pensiuely; moodily, 
lumpishly. 1833 Marry at P. Simple xxxviit, ‘ I can do 
nothing for you, Peter ; I have no interest whatever ’, re- 
plied he moodily. 187a Tennyson Last Toum. 647 Pacing 
moodily up and down. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. 11. 306 When his mother died, in 18x0, [he] was moodily 
inconsolable. 1906 Blackzu. Mag. Jan. 104/1 Thirlstone.. 
was staring moodily into the fire. 

Moodiness (mzLdines). [OE. modignes , f. 
modig 1 see Moody and -ness] 

+ 1 . Pride, passion, anger. Obs. 
c 1000 TElfkic Horn. (Th.) I. 360 Da heofenlican myrhcSe 
be?ytan, 3 e Sa heofenlican englas ourh modi^nysse for- 
luron. a 1173 Cott. Horn. 219 Hi wolde mid modinesse heon 
betere ponne he jesceapen were, c 1200 Ormin 4979 piss 
mahhte tredepb unnderrfot All modi?nessess strennepe. a 1230 
Owl <$• Night. 1405 pe gost. .styhp on heyh pur modynesse. 
c 1275 Sinners Beware 79 in O. E. Misc. 74 Prude and 
modynesse. 1330 Palsgr. 246/1 Modynesse angvs, aitayue, 
ire, 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Iv. 16 This wish proceeded 
not of a trubbled or unadvysed head, or of moodynesse. 
1626 tr. Boccalini's New-found Politicks in. ii. 179 Such 
was the naturall hatreed_ of the sheepe towards the Dogs, 
and the implacable moodinesse which they concerned to be 
hurried vp and downe, that [etc.]. 

2 . The state or condition of being moody, sullen, 
or abstracted. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1872) I. r. ill. 29 Whiffs of 
jealousy, .the product of accidental moodinesses in him. 
1861 J. Nichol in Mem. (1896) 75 His kindness was often 
tried by my moodiness and eccentricity. 1891 Weyman Story 
F. Cluddex, In the general silence and moodiness I escaped 
notice. 

f Moo* ding. dial. Obs. [f. *mood a. Welsh 
mwd arch + -ingI.J Vaulting, an arched ceiling. 

1749 in D. R. Thomas Hist. Dioc. St. Asaph (1870) 701 
The mooding of the chancel. 

Moodir, Moodirieli, var. ff, Mubib, Mijdtrieh. 
Moodisli (mzrdij), a. rare- 0 , [f. Mood slD + 
-ish.J Characterized by moods ,* fitful, capricious. 
Hence Moo'dialily adv., Moo'dishnesa. 

Davies, followed by recent Diets., quotes an example of 
moodiskly from Richardson’s Grandison ; but in the passage 
quoted (I. let. xxii) all early editions have moodily. 

1876 H. Gardner Leone n. in Sunflowers 122 Lay aside 
this rustic moodishness. 1898 Academy 29 Oct. 173 The 
turbulent neurotic moodishness of the Italian poet. 

|| Moodooga (m«d«’ga). [a. Telegu moduga ] 
The East Indian tree Butea frondosa or mono- 
sperma\ only altrib. in moodooga oil, a clear oil 
obtained from the seeds of this tree. 

1866 Treat. Bot. s.v. Butea, The seeds [of Butea frondosa) 
yield a small quantity of oil, called moodooga oil, which 
the native doctors consider to possess anthelmintic pro- 
perties. 1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 3) 532. 1890 in Cen- 
tury Diet. 1891 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Moodur, obs. form of Mother. 

Moody (mwdi), a. Forms: I mddig, -es, 
2-3 modig, 1-5 modi, 3-6 mody, 4 modey, Sc. 
mwdy, 4-5 mode, 4, 6 Sc. mudy, 5 modee, 6 
modye, 6-7 (8 Sc.) moodie, (7 muddy), 8 Sc. 
mudie, 6- moody. [OE. niidig — OS. mSdag, 
-ig (MDtt. moedich , Du. moedig), OHG. *muotag 
implied in muotigt courage (MHG. mitotec, -ig, 
mod.G. rnutig ), ON. mbSug-r (Sw., Da. modig), 
Goth, mddag-s angry OTeut. modago-, f. *mddo- 
Mood J 0 . 1 ] 

+ 1 . Brave, bold, proud, high-spirited. (Often 
applied vaguely as an epithet of praise.) Obs. 

Beowulf 1812 pact waes modi?; seeg. c 1203 Lay. 23698 
Muche cniht & strong mon and modi on heorten. a 1230 
Owl <5- Night. 300 pu art wel modi & wel breme. 1373 
Barbour Bruce ix, 639 Thretten Castellis with strynth he 
wan, And ourcom mony a mody man. a 1400-30 A lexander 
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2x3 pe mode kynge of Messedone. Ibid. 3327 pe mody 
men of Messedone. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xviL (1833) 

E 3 b, noAudvSptov, sometyme the name of Gehenna, for the 
boulkes of many muddy men that fell in that greene. 1733 
Capt. Car xxvii. in Child Ballads III. 4.34/2 But mony 
were the mudie men Lay gasping on the grien. 

+ 2 . Proud, haughty, arrogant; headstrong, ! 
stubborn, wilful, obstinate. Obs. 

c 1000 /Elfric Dent. xxi. 18 gif asnig man liabhe modigne 
sunu and ranene [Vulg. fliium contumacem et protervum). 
a 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 316/17 Superbus, modig. c 1200 
Ormin 9613 Forr Drihhtin hate p modi? raann, & lufepp 
alle meoke. Ibid. 11832 To ?eornenn affterr laferrddom & 
affterr modi? wikenn. a 1223 Leg. Kath. 418 Jef ha peos 
modi motild [L. banc contionairicem temerariam ] ouer- 
cumen mahten. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. 212 And so comep 
Dobest aboute and bringepa-doun Modi, And pat is wikkede 
wil. c. 1460 Towneley A lyst. xxiii. 86 V ee, for as modee as he 
can loke, he wold haue turnyd an othere croke Myght he 
haue had the rake. 

f 3 . Angry, given to anger, wrathful. Obs. 
c 1200 Ormin 8263 Forr patt he wass modi? mann & grimme 
wipp his leode. c 1230 Gen. <3- Ex. 2712 A modi stiward he 
3 'or fond, Betende a man wid hise wond, 13. . Guy Wartv. 
(A.) 906 pe douke Reyner seye pat cas Of Sessoine : wel 
modi [Cains MS. full angry] he was. c 1440 Promp. Parv . 
341^1 Mody or angry. 1344 Bale Brief Chron. Cobkam 
Bvij, In Ixis modye madnesse without lust profe ded he 
openlye excommunicate him. 1367 Golding Ovid's Met. 
vi. 43 Hir countnance did bewray Hir moodie minde 
[orig. confessaqite vultibus irarn). 1389 Warner Alb. Eng. 
vi. xxxiii ; (1612) 162 When, like a Lion thirsting bloud, 
did moodie Richard range. 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas ii, 
iv. iv. Decay 1190 O ragefull Tyrants! moody Monsters, 
see, See here my Case. 1649 Milton Eikon. 240 There be 
a sort of moodie, hot-brain’d, and alwayes unedify’d con- 
sciences. 1697 Dryden sEneid xii. 1233 Angry Jove.. the 
moody sire. 

4 . Subject to, or indulging in, moods of ill- 
humour, depression, or the like; ill-humoured, 
gloomy, sullen, melancholy. 

1393 Shaks. Lucr. 553 And moodie Pluto winks while 
Orpheus playes. 1632 Sherwood, Moodie, monte, triste. 
1638 Witty Apophtk. 147 A young maid having married an 
old man, was observed on the day of marriage to be some- 
what moody. 1681 Dryden Abs. <3- Achit. 45 The lews, a 
headstrong, moody, murmuring race. 1803 Wordsw. Wag- 
goner iv. 134.lt rather hath Stirred him up to livelier wrath ; 
Which he stifles, moody man ! With all the patience that 
he can. 1813 Byron liebr. Melodies x. ii. Those smiles 
unto the moodiest mind Their own pure joy impart. 1846 
Trench S/irac. xx. (1862) 327 Her sickness, .had brought 
her into a moody melancholic state. 1887 T. Hardy Wood- 
landers I. iv. 64 Even among the moodiest, the tendency to 
be cheered is stronger than the tendency to be cast down, 
fo. Applied to humour, thought, action, etc. 

1393 Shaks. Lucr. 1602 Unmaske deare deare, this moodie 
heauinesse. 12x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems \ 1656) 178 
Those Soules which vices moody Mists most blind. 1742 
Gray Eton Coll. 79 Moody Madness laughing wild. 1783 
Burke Sp. Nabob of A root's Debts Wks. IV. 213 It may be 
said that this letter was written by the nabob of Arcot in 
a moody humour, under the influence of some chagrin. 1829 
Hood Eugene Aram 38 Then leaping on his feet upright 
Some moody turns he took. 1830 Prescott Peru II. 48 The 
cavaliers rode back to Caxamaica, with many moody specula- 
tions on what they hadseen. 

e. Expressive of moodiness or ill-humour. 

1396 Shaks. x Hen. IF, 1. Hi 19 Maiestie might neuer yet 
endure The moody Frontier of a seruant brow. 1800 Cole- 
ridge Death of Wallenstein m. vii, What ! meet such news 
with such a moody face J 1814 Wordsw. Excursion iv. 482 
Cleave not so fondly to your moody cell. 1820 Bykon Mar. 
Fal. 1. ii, A moody brow and mutter’d threats, 
lienee Modigleggo (Orm.) [see -laik], pride. 
c x2oo Ormin 73 Acc purrh patt lape modi?le?3c patt comm 
all off hemni sellfenn. Ibid, 2633 N e toe 3I10 polih nan modq- 
le3?c Off hire miccle sellpe. 

Moody, variant of Moudie (mole). 

Mooe, obs. form of Mo, more. 

Mooftee, -ti, variant forms of Mum. 
Moogan, Moogree, var. ff. Moggan, Mogba. 
Moohumraudam, variant of Mohammedan. 
M.ooi. 1 , dial, variant of Moil sb , 1 
HCool (mwl), sb. Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 
6-9 mule, 6 mull, 7 mole, 7, 9 mowle, 8-9 
mooil, 9 moul, muil, mowl, mee(a)l (see E. D .D .) , 
8 - mool. [app. a dial, variant of Mould sbi ; for 
the form cf. goal Gold sbS Some of the forms 
coincide with those of Mull sb., and it is occasion- 
ally difficult to distinguish the two words.] 

1 . Mould, earth, soil; also in pi. ‘dry earth in a 
pulverized state; earth for working’ ( Eng. Dial. 
Diet .) ; a small lump or clod of earth. (In the 
first quot. used /ig.) 

a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron.. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 369 
Quhen scho comeon Scot tisground scho . . inclynnit hir self to 
the earth and tuik the mullis thairaf and kissit. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 107 They ..rake it all over with hey- 
rakes..till themowles bee indifferent small. Ibid., Another 
hath a showle and sliowleth the mowles into the hole, 1773 
J. Watson Hist. Halifax 343 Mooil, Mold or Earth. 1788 
W. Marshall Yorks. II. 341 Gloss., Meals, mould, earth 
soil. x8o2 A. Scott Poems (1808) 48 Now fields, convuls'd 
like dashin' waves, Wild row alang, An’ out the ripen’d 
treasure laves The mools amang. 2834 J. Wilson Noct. 
Anibr. Wks. 1856 IV. 72 Men ca' the wee sleek mole blind 
because he has nae een they can see, and leeves darklin in 
the moul. 1889 Fenn Cure of Souls 52 (E.D.D.) Good leafy 
mowles for nex year's blubs [bulbs]. 

2 . The soil for a grave; the grave. Also pi, 
grave-clods. 
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XS96 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot , 1 . 69 The rest I pas 
ouer, of quhilkes mony now vndir ane mule and lumpe of 
clay ly logit her. 1643 Rutherford Tryal 4 - Tri. Faith xx.. 
(1845) 258 The mules of the holy grave. 1728 Ramsay 
Robt., liichy, 4- Sandy 22 Ah, heavens ! did e'er this lyart 
head of mine Think to have seen the cauldrife mools on thine. 
1789 Burns Addr. to Toothache iv. Or worthy friends rak’d 
i’ the mools. Sad sight to see 1 x8x6 Scott Anti/], xxxiv, 
When ye laid his head in the grave.. ye saw the moulslaid 
on an honest lad that likit you week 1883 Runciman 
Skippers 4- Sh. 260 Aw’ll be putten away and happed up 
amang the mouls afore maw bonny lad comes hyem ony 
mair. 1894 Crockett Lilac Snnbonnet ix. 75 Ye smell 
o’ the mulls. 1903 J. Lumsden 'foozle iv. i. 74 Guid auld 
Younger’s i’ the mools. 

3 . Comb., mool-board : see Mould- board. 
Mool (m«l), v. Sc. Forms: 6, 9 mule, 9 
moul, 6- mool. [f. Mool j^.] 

1 . trans . To crumble ; esp. to crumble (bread) 
into a bowl in order to soak it in liquid, 

1593 Duncan App. Etymal. (E.D.S.) 10Inte.ro, to mule in. 
1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1707) 95 Ye ken naithing but milk 
and bread when it is mool’d in to you. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gailovid. Encycl. 413 The bairnies them daigh did mool. 

2 . intr. To associate intimately with. 

vj.. Blyiksome Bridal iii. in Herd Call. Scot. Songs 
(1776) II. 24 And there will be Alaster Sibbie Wha in wi' 
black Betsy did mool. 1808-80 Jamieson, To mule in with 
one, to have intimacy with one, as those who crumble their 
bread into one vessel ; q. to eat out of the same dish. / 
vuadna mule in with him, I would have no intimate fellow- 
ship with him. 18x8 Hogg Brownie of Bodsbeck I. xi. 2x9 
Though I ken I’ll soon be in a waxld o’ spirits, an' that 
I maun mingle an’ mool wi’ them for ages. 

3 . trans. To bury (cf. Mool sb. 2 and 3). 

x8x8 Hogg Brownie of Bodsbeck I. xi. 208 But where are 
they now t A’ mouled ! a' mouied 1 

Mool, obs. f. Mole, Mule, var. Moul. 
Moola(e, -I ah., obs. forms of Mullah. 
Moolavee, variant of Moolvee. 

Moolberye, obs. form of Mulberry. 

Moold., obs. form of Mole - ; Mould. 

Moole, obs. form of Mole, Mule. 
MoO'linCg-jS, sb.pl. Sc. Also mu(i)liu, mou- 
lin. [f. Mool v. + -ihg 1 .] Crumbs. 

1828 Moir hi ansi e Wauck vii. 60 The laddie’s girn set 
with moolings of bread. 1893 Crockett Men of Moss-Hags 

ii. 18, 1 fed him with crumblings out of my jacket pocket — 

* moolings ’ Maisie Lennox called them. 

Mooil, obs. f.MoLE 2 . Moollah,var. f. Mullah. 
Moollen, obs. form of Mullein. 
fMoolowe, a. Obs. rare— 1 . ? Variant of or 
error for Mellow a. 

1374 R. Scot Hop Gard. 6 If your grounde be grassye, 
rouglie, or styfle, it should be first sowen with Hempe, or 
Beanes, which naturally maketh the grounde moolowe, 
destroyeth weedes [etc.]. 

|| Moolvee (mz; lvz). Forms: o. 7 mettle uee, 
8 moulewy, molavie, -vee, moulavie, 9 
moolavee, 9 moulavie, maulavi; 0 . (7 erron. 
moolevelee), 9 moulvi(e, -vee, maulvie, mool- 
vee. [Urdu mulvi, a. Arab. maulawiyy, 

properly an adj., judicial, but used as sb., = mould 
Mullah, of which it is a derivative.] A Moham- 
medan doctor of the law; in India, a compli- 
mentary designation among Mohammedans for a 
teacher of Arabic, or a learned man generally. 

1623 Purchas Pilgrims II. xx. xv. x6xx Amongst the 
Turkes..the Meuleuees. .are an order of Derueeshes, that 
turne round with Musike in their Dluine Seruice. 1772 
Order of Council of H.EJ.C. in Claim of Roy Rader Churn 
13/2 (Stanf.) The Cauree and Muftee of the district, and 
two Moulewys, shall sit to expound the Law. 1784 N. B. 
Halhed in Calcutta Rev, (1856) XXVI. 79 A Pundit in 
Bengal, or Molavee May daily see a carcase burn. 1788 
Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XVI. 103 These women 
have Mr. Middleton’s. .guarantee. .for their having a law 
officer of high rank, or moulavie ( printed moulavre) of their 
own. 1834 Baboo II. xii. 253 The holy Moolavee was sent 
on hoard the ship. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. vm. 

iii. 233 Though there was no organised body of clergy, there 
was a class (called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, 
lawyers, and ministers of religion were. .taken. 1862 Beve- 
ridge Hist. Ind. III. ix. vi. 677 The Moulvie of Lucknow. 
1891 Daily Chron, 4 Sept. 5/5 Mohammedan moulvis. _ 1904 
G. Smith Short Hist. Chr. Missions 106 The Maulvies or 
Mohammedan doctors of Tunis. 

Hence Moolvee-ship, the office of the moolvee 
formerly appointed, as assessor in certain courts. 

a 1886 Sir G. Yule in Yule & Burnell Anglo-Ind, Gloss, 
SuppL (x886) s.v. Law-officer, The Moulvee-ship. . must 
have been abolished before I becamea judge (I think), which 
was 2 or 3 years before the Mutiny ; for I have no recoilec. 
tion of ever sitting with a Moulvee. 

Mooly, Sc. variant of Mouly a . 1 and 2. 

Moon (mz 7 n), sb. Forms : i mona, 2-7 mono, 
(4 mon, mowna), 4-7 moone ; north. 4-6 
moyn(e, 5-6 mwne, 8 muno, 8-9 muin, 6- 
moon. [Com. Teut. : OE. m 6 na wk. masc. = 
OFris. mdna, OS. mdno masc. (MLG. m&ne masc-, 
MDu. m&ne masc., fem., Du. maan fem.), OHG. 
mdno masc. (MHG . mdne, mbne, mbn masc., 
rarely fem.; also mdnt, mSnt, mSnde, mod.G. 
mond masc.), ON. mane masc. (Sw. mane. Da. 
maane), Goth, tnena masc. :— OTeut. *nmnan-. 

According to Brugmann this form hasarisen by substitution 
of suffix, from the Astern "mcendp- Month, as OTeut, 
*nefon - N erhew from Indogermanic *nepdt- (cf. L. nepot- 
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tm). Cognate words for ‘ moon ’ and * month ’ are found in 
all branches of the Indogermanic family; outside Teut. the 
following types occur: *mena (Gr. n flic; moon), *m?non- 
(Lith. nienh moon * wines, -os- (Lith. mlnesis , dial, mentis, 
month), and with reduced grade of stem-suffix *mens- (Skr. 
wits, masa, Zend manha, OS 1 . mes^cl, moon, month, Gr. /iijv, 
Ion. p.et5,L. mentis, Irish mi, month). The prevailing view 
that the root is *wS-, to measure (the moon having, it is sup- 
posed, been named from its function as a measurer of time) 
is plausible, but cannot be considered certainly true.] 

1. The satellite of the earth ; a secondary planet, 
whose light, derived from the sun, is reflected to 
the earth and serves to dispel the darkness of 
night. 

The moon’s constantly Tecurring changes and phases (see 
i c and N ew moon, Full moon, Half-moon, Harvest moon, 
and cf. Crescent, Quarter) have caused it to be taken as a 
common type of changeableness or fickleness. They are 
popularly supposed to influence the health ofbody and mind, 
and to cause lunacy (cf. Lunatic). The moon’s appearance 
to the eye of being diversified with light and dark patches 
gave rise to the fanciful comparison of its disc to a man’s 
face (see r f and Man-in-th e-moon). It has been worshipped 
as a deity by many races; in classical mythology it was 
identified with various goddesses (see x b). Its white or 
silvery light is taken as emblematical of coldness or chastity. 

The moon’s attraction is the chief cause of the tides. The 
period in. which the moon completes her series of changes, 
or in which her orbital revolution brings her back to the 
same apparent position with regard to the sun, is called 
a month ; in astronomical use this term is applied in a 
wider sense (see Month sbb 2 a). 

c 8S8 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxi, Sio sunne bringS leohte dagas, 

& se mona liht on niht. 0x205 Lay. 17861 pa a pan auen 
time pe mone gon to seine, c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 145 Be mones 
)i?t is moneS met. a 1300 Cursor M, 17288 + 59 He wald for 
vus marterd bee, pat time when pe moyn wor ful. c 1384 
Chaucer H. Fame m. 1026 To wexe and wane . .As dooth 
the faire whyte mone. c 1460 Towneley Myst, xiv. 177 It 

f yfys more light . . Then any son . . Or mone, when he of son 
as ton his light, X486 Bk. Si, Albans c vj, Take hony 
at the chaungyng of the moon. 1577 B. Googe Here slack's 
Hush. 1. (1586) 20 Looke that the winde he Westerly, and 
the raoone in the wane. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 30 
The siluer Moone. 1649 Fuller Just Man’s Funeral 13 
The moon would have shined without any spots. 1774 
Goldsm. Hat. Hist, (1776) I, 253 The waters of the sea, 
running from all parts, to attend the motions of the moon, 
produce the flowing of the tide. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, 
xxviii, The moon is hid ; the night is still. *873 Dawson 
Earth $ Man i. q The moon seems to he a body which has 
had time to complete the whole history of geological change, 
and to become a dry, dead, and withered world 

b. Since the disappearance of the grammatical 
genders of OE., in which m6na was masc., the 
feminine pronoun has commonly been used in 
referring to the moon, even when no personifica- 
tion is intended (the neuter pronoun occurs, but 
less frequently) ; in poetry the moon is often per- 
sonified, always as a female, and sometimes, after 
classical example, identified with various god- 
desses, as Cynthia, Diana, Phoebe. 

<•*290 Si. Michael 451 in 5 . Eng. Leg. I. 312 Ase man 
may bi pe Mone i-seo pe 3wyle heo is neowe ri^t 13.. 
E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1069 The mone may per-of acroche no 
myjjte, To spotty ho is, of body to grym. X38a Wyclif Isa. 
xiti. 10 The moone shal not shyne in his [1388 hir] lyat. 
— Matt. xxiv. 29 The sunne schal be maad aerk, and the 
mone schal not 3yue hir lust. 1390 Gower Conf. III. xo8 
Benethe alle othre stant the Mone.. : Of flodes hihe and 
ebbes lowe Upon his change it schal be knowe. 1591 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 508 And eke the Moone her hastie 
steedes did stay, 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 38 And, when de- 
scending he Ire, the sun] resigns the skies, Why takes the 
gentler moon her turn to rise ? 1842 Tennyson Love Q- Duty 
as The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon Her circle. 

0 . With reference to the moon’s changes or 
phases, its influences, etc. 

c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 335 He that bath with love 
to done Hath offer wo then changed is the mone. *393 
Langl. P. PI. C. x. 108 Lunatik loiters and leperes a-boute, 
And mad as pe mone sitt more oper lasse, X509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvm. (Percy Soc.) 83 The minde of men 
chaungeth as the mone. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. in. i. 
95 Thou art not certaine, For thy complexion shifts to 
Strange effects, After the Moone. a x 668 Davenant Law 
agst. Loiters 111. i, That were a sudden change, and would 
shew More of the Moon in him, than is in a mad-woman. 
1784 Cowper Task 11. 599 Our habits, .change with ev’ry 
moon. 1803 Med. Jml. IX. 138 This periodical increase 
and decrease of the fever lie was inclined to ascribe to the 
changes of the moon. 

d. Mean moon (Astr.) : an imaginary moon sup- 
posed for purposes of calculation to move uni- 
formly in the ecliptic, completing its circuit in the 
same time as the actual moon. Calendar, ecclesi- 
astical moon: an imaginary moon used in deter- 
mining the date of Easter. 

*71* Rule for Finding Easter p. vii, In the Year 1664, the 
Astronomical Moon, viz. the Moon in the Heavens? and 
the Ecclesiastical one, viz. that found by the Column of 
Golden Numbers, happening to differ from each other, this 
Rule became matter of great Dissection. *877 Encycl. 
Brit. VII. 615/1 This calendar moon is not the moon of the 
heavens, nor the mean moon of the astronomers, 1878 Bk. 
Com. Prayer acc, to Use Ch. fret., The Moon referred to in 
the definition of Easter-Day is not the actual Moon of the 
Heavens, but the Calendar Moon, or Moon of the Lunar 
Cycle, which is counted as full on its fourteenth day. 

e. Proverb. To believe that the moon it made of 
(+<x) green cheese (or cream cheese) : to believe an 
absurd ity. Similarly, + to say that the moon is blue , 
1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb) 114 Yf they saye the mone is 
helewe, We must belevc that it is true. 1529 Frith Antith. 
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Wks. (1573) 105/1 They woulde make men beleue..that ye 
Moone is made of grene chese. x6xx, 1638, 1783 [see Cheese 
sbl 2]. 1752 Mrs. Lennox Few. Quix. iv. i, You may as 
well persuade me the Moon is made of a Cream Cheese, as 
that [etc.]. 1768-74 [see Cream-cheese]. 

f. with allusion to the MaN-in-the-moon. 
a *3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. no This like mon upon 
heh when er he were, wher he were ythe mone boren ant 
y-fed. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 1024 f>ou hast a ful grete 
care Lest pat pe Cherl wole falle out of pe mone. e 1449 
Pecock Repr. n. iv. (Rolls) 155 A man which stale sumty me 
a birthan of thornis was sett in to the moone, there forto 
abide for euere. X588 Shaks. L. L. L . v. ii. 214 Rosa. You 
tooke the Moone at full, but now shee’s changed ( Km. 
Yet still she is the Moone, and I the Man. 1597 Lyly {title) 
The Woman in the Moone. . 

*j* g. Maoris man : a man who is under the 
moon’s influence. (See also Moon-man.) Minion 
of Ike moon = Moon-man i. Moon's minion 
(pseudo-arch.) : a night-watchman. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. ii. 30 Let vs be Dianaes For- 
resters, Gentlemen of the Shade, Minions of the Moone. [Cf. 

1. ii. 15.] Ibid. 35 The fortune of vs that are the Moones 
men, dooth ebbe and flow like the Sea. 1609 [Dekker] 
Ravens Aim, B, At the beginning of every Almanack, it is 
the fashion to haue the body of a man.. .bitten and shot at 
by wild beasts and monsters. And this fellow, they . . call 
the man of the moon, or the moons man. X623 Camden 
Rem., Apparel (1636) 237 To what cause our mutability., 
maybe referred, I know not, vnlesse that we. .axeLunares 
or the Moones men. 1827 Lytton Pelham xlix, In an 
instant two of the moon’s minions, staffs, lanterns, and 
all, were measuring their length at the foot of their name- 
sake of royal memory. 

h. fig. (esp. associated with the sun or the stars) . 
01586 Roydon Elegie Sir P. Sidney Spenser’s Wks. 
(Globe) 569/2 Tis likely they acquainted soone ; He was 
a Sun, and she a Moone. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 230 
My Loue (her Mistres) is a gracious Moone, Shee (an attend- 
ing Starre) scarce seene a light. 1668 R. Steele Husband- 
man! s Calling v. (1672) 70 The moon of the world doth 
interpose and hide from him the sight and beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness. 1778 Johnson 29 Apr. in Boswell, 
Modern writers are the moons of literature ; they shine 
with reflected light, with light borrowed from the ancients. 

2. The moon as visible during one (lunar) month 
is in popular language spoken of as a distinct 
object from that of another month ; its ‘age’ being 
the number of days that have elapsed since new 
moon. Similarly, the sb. is used with qualifying 
words for : The moon as shining or visible at 
some particular time or place, or as presenting 
some particular appearance. (See also New moon, 
Full moon, Harvest moon, etc.) 

There is a moon, there is no moon=tho moon is visible 
(not visible) at the time and in the place indicated or implied. 
The old moon in the new moon’s arms (or lap ) : the appear- 
ance of the moon during the first quarter in which the dark 
portion of the orb is made faintly luminous by earth-light. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 182 On anre nihte ealdne monan. 
Ibid. 252 Se winterlica mona g ®3 norSor ponne seo sunne 
ga on sumera. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 113$ Als it uuare 
threniht aid mone an sterres abuten him at mid daei. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 403 But of his craft to rekene wel his tydes, 
.. His herberwe and his moone,.. Ther nas noon swich. 
1556 Withals Diet, (1568) x/2 The time betweene the olde 
Moone and the newe. 1602 Shaks, Ham. iii. ii. 167 And 
thirtie dozen Moones with borrowed sheene, About the 
World haue times twelue thirties beene. x66x Evelyn 
Tyrannus (ed. 2) 13 When the State it self was as seldome 
above the Age of a Moon without a new face. 17.. Sir 
Patrick Spens vi, I saw the new moon . . Wi' the auld moone 
in her arme. 1802 Coleridge Dejection 13 Lo 1 the New- 
moon winter-bright 1 . , I see the old Moon in her lap, 
fondling The coming-on of rain and squally blast 1820 
Keats Hyperion 1. 83 One moon, with alteration slow, had 
shed Her silver seasons four upon the night. 1823 F. Clis- 
sold Ascent Mt. Blanc 22 The sun being now near his 
setting, and there being no moon. X837 Penny Cycl. IX. 
253/1 If the paschal moon fall on a Sunday, the next Sunday 
is Easter Sunday, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv. 185 The 
night being without a moon, we carried three lanterns. 
1884 Harper’s Mag. Nov. 906/2 The young moon hung in 
the west. 1894 H. Nisbkt Bush Girl's Rom. 17 The moon 
was divine as it bathed everything with its silver lustre, as 
only Australian moons can do. 

3. With reference to the moon’s position above 
the earth, or its conspicuousness in the sky ; often 
quasi-personified, e.g. as the witness of terrestrial 
doings, the ‘queen of the night’, or the like. 

Shakspere has many passages containing such allusions. 
c xaao Bestiary 598 He sweren bi Se rode, bi Se sunne and 
bt Se mone. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop tv, x. (1880) 1x5 
God kepe. . the mone fro the wulues. [Cf. Cotgr. s. v. Lime , 
Garder la. lune des loupe, and Rabelais r. xi,] 1553 Res. 
publica in. iv.. 759, 1 will coucbe youe all vp soone, where ye 
shalnotbee spied neither of Sonne nor Mone. 1597 Morley 
Introd, Mus, 183 Making as little account of them as the 
moone doth of the barking of a dog. x<Soo Shaks- A. F. L. 
v. h. 1x9 Pray you no more of this, ’tis like the howling of 
Irish Wolues against the Moone. 1667 Milton P. L. I, 784 
While over head the Moon Sits Arbitress. 1807 Coleridge 
To IV or dew. xox A tranquil sea, Outspread and bright, yet 
swelling to the moon. 

t b. Phrases. Under the moon, anunder moon : 
in this sublunary sphere, on earth; contrariwise 
above, beyond the moon. Below the moon : sub- 
lunary, earthly. {To praise , boast) above or beyond 
the moon’, extravagantly. To cast, go beyond the 
moon : to go to extravagant lengths. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15610 Of his soru mai naraan tell bat 
hues vnder >e mone. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1092 His lyf 
wer loste an-vnder mone. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 19a 
Trewe seruyee of god is lettid & pis veyn knacky nge. .is 


J/E003ST, 

preised abouen Jrn mone. c 1425 Cast. Persev. 2691 in Macro 
Plays 154 Mary ! hi sone a-bouyn (ie mone, as make Man- 
kynde trewe & sad, In grace for to gon. a 1518 Skelton 
Magnyf. 226 All is without measure, and fer beyonde the 
mone. a 1533 Frith Another Bk. agst. Rastell (1829) 220 
Rastell thinketh that I stand well in my own conceit, and 
boast myself above the moon. 1559, etc - t see Cast v. 41]. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 80 You reckon too wide, 
you goe beyond the Moone. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 146 
All Simples that haue Vertue Vnder the Moone. 1613 — 
Hen. VIII , 111. ii. 134 His Thinkings are below the Moone, 
not worth His serious considering. 1625 Bacon Ess., Cere- 
monies (Arb.) 27 The Dwelling vpon them, and Exalting 
them aboue the Moone, is. .Tedious. 1724 Ramsay Vision 
xii, Far abuve the mune, We watching beings do convene. 

c. Typifying a place impossible to reach or a 
thing impossible to get. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, in. i. 158 And dogged Yorke,that 
reaches at the Moone, Whose ouer-weening Arme I haue 
pluckt back. 1777 Priestley Matt. Spir. (1782) I. Pref. 

7 My mind is no more in my body, than it is in the moon. 
1813 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. (1838) XI. 86 If I had 
been at any time capable of doing what these gentlemen 
expected, I should now I believe have been in the Moon. 
1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 408 , 1 babbled for you, as babies 
for the moon. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. vi, He was a mere 
child in the world, but he didn’t cry for the moon. x86o 
Thackeray Lovel v. (1861) 196 , 1 might as well wish for the 
moon as hope to get her. 

f d. In various phrases expressing ineffectual 
or useless action or attempt. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Bouge of Court 383 Thou mayste not 
studye, or muse on the mone. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 15 Their bullets doo worke as much effect against 
the Moone, as against the Enemie that they shoote at. . 1655 
[see Bark vX 2]. 1705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 433 To think of 

forcing any thing from them, is to dispute with the Moon. 

e. To shoot (fibolt, f shove) the moon (slang); to 
make a ‘ moonlight flit ’. 

1823 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. Egan), Shoving the Moon, 
moving goods by moonlight to prevent their being seized by 
the landlord. Cant, a 1825 Universal Songster I. 70 She 
wish’d to gammon her landlord, and likewise bolt the moon. 
X837 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 123 He having just 
‘snot the moon’, I had to follow him to a cockloft in 
St. Giles’s. 1892 Zangwill Bow Mystery xo It is well for 
the landlord to be about his own estate in Bow, where 
poachers often shoot the moon. 

4. An appearance in the sky resembling a moon. 
(Cf. mock-moon.) 

a 1123 0 . E. Chron. an. xto 6 (MS. E) On Jia niht b e on 
morgen waes Cena Domini. . waeron gesewen twegen monan. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 50 Full weill I wist to me 
wald nevir cum thrift, Quhill that twa monis were sene vp 
in the lift. 1595 Shaks, John iv. ii. 182 They say flue 
Moones were seene to night : Foure fixed, and the fift did 
whirle about The other foure, in wondrous motion. 1784 
Cowper Taskv. 152 A wat’ry light, .that seem’d Another 
moon new risen, or meteor fall’n From heav’n to earth. 

5. A figure or representation of the moon, either 
crescent-shaped (cf. Half-moon) or circular (like 
the full moon) ; a moon-shaped ornament or vessel. 

Specific uses are : (a) a gas-globe (cf. Moon-shade) ; (i) 
U. S. slang, a large circular biscuit. 

1431 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 26 A hole vestement 
of ulu veluet with sterres & mones of golde. 1520-1 Fabric 
Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 305 Too corporax casis. .the 
one w th a moone, & the other of cloth of tusshew blake of 
the owt side. 1594 ? Pbble Alcazar 1. i, Our Moores haue 
seen the siluer moons to wane, In banners brauely spread- 
ing ouer the plaine. 1642 R. Carpenter Experience v. 
xix. 326 Your arguments are like your invincible Armado’s 
which in their first appearance make a mighty Moone, but 
are burnt and confounded in the end. x8ax [see Maho- 
met]. 1832 Tennyson Pal. A rt 188 And pure quintessences 
of precious oils In hollow’d moons of gems. 1883 ‘ Mark 
Twain’ Life on Missies. Iii. 460 , 1 spent my last 10 cts. for 
2 moons (large round sea-biscuit) & cheese. 1883 B'hant 
Daily Postn Oct., Tumblers and Gas Moons. 

6. The disc, plate, or orifice representing the 
moon in a clock which exhibits the moon’s phases. 

1546-7 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 45 Ane orlege and 
mone with, all necessaris tharof, kepand just corns fra xij 
houris to xij houris. x6a8 Burgh Rec, Glasgow (1876) !. 366 
For..vpputting of the horolog brodis, mones, bunkis and 
roweris. 17. .Ferguson in J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 
(1825) 493 The plate that carries the moon, that is a round 
hole m, through which the phase or appearance of the moon 
is seen on the sun’s plate. 

7. The satellite of a planet. 

x 66 $Phil. Trans. I. 72 If these two Planets have Moons 
wheeling about. them. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 149 And 
other Suns.. With thir attendant Moons. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 634 The moons of Jove. 1838 J. P. Nichol Solar 
Syst. 139 Jupiter has four moons, each larger than ours. 

8. poet. == Moonlight. 

1390 Gower Conf.X. 327 Piramus cam after sone Unto 
the welle, and be the Mone He fond hire wimpel blodi 
there. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 440 To whose bright Image 
nightly by the Moon Sidonian Virgins paid their Vows. 
1833 Tennyson Lady ofShaloit i. 33 Ana by the moon the 
reaper weary, Piling sheaves in uplands airy. 1896 A. E. 
Houseman Shropshire Lad xxxvi, White in the moon the 
long road lies. 

1 9. With ordinal numeral, denoting a particular 
day after a new moon. Obs. 

Cf. L. luna iertia, quarta, etc. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. Y84 Mona se forma on eallum 
jringum dondura nytlic ys..& blod lsetan o 3 Se wanian ealne 
dseg mona god ys. _ Ibid., Mona se oSer. . Mona se Sridda. 
1709 Rule for finding Eastern By fixing Easter-Day upon 
the Lord’s-Day following the 14th Moon. 

10. The period from one new moon to the next; 
a lunation, lunar month; gen. a month, f Twelve 
moons » twelvemonth. 


MOON. 

Still common in the — th (day) of the moon ; otherwise now 
chiefly poet, and in renderings of barbarian speech. 

c 1375 Cursor M. 91 52 (Fairf. ) Helias hat prophete . . hat stint 
he rayne horou his praier, hit lasted vj. mones [Cott. monet, 
C,oit. monethes] & iij. ?ere. a x\aoMed. Receipts in Ret. Ant. 

1. 52 The .ix. day in that ilk mone. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1064 At 
Mid Aprille, the mone when myrthes begyn. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Hitsb. § 20 Terre.. neuer dothe appere, tyll the moneth of 
Iune,and specyallye whanne there is great wete in that mone. 
1608 Shaks. Per. 11. v. 10 One twelue Moones more shee’le 
weare Dianas liuerie. 1618 J. Dyke Caveat Archippus 
(1619) 20 Who may not soone he sufficient to reade..the 
Church-seruice, and once in a Moone to bestow a mornings 
blessing vpon his people? 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
ii. (1663) 33 The last assault, that was given on the thirteenth 
day of the Moon. 1716 Gay Trivia ir. 360 When hoary 
Thames . . Was three long moons in icy fetters bound. 1736 
Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 1. 393 They proposed., to stay 
only one moon, and then to start for their nation. 1822 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Roast Pig. A young and tender suckling— under 
a moon old. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 673/1 The 14th of the 
paschal moon. 1877 W. Matthews Ethnogr. H idatsa 60 
A land where the summer was but three moons long. 1901 
Henley Hawthorn 4 Lavender 40 This is the moon of roses, 
The lovely and flowerful time. 

b. slang. A month’s imprisonment. 

1830 Momcp.ieff Hrt. London n. i. (Farmer!, They’ve 
lumbered him for a few moons, that's all. 1894 A. Morri- 
son Mean Streets 259 So Scuddy’s life went on, with occa- 
sional misfortunes in the way of a moon, or another drag. 

c. sa Honeymoon. 

[1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736! I. 28 Tho' it sur- 
vives not the Hymenasan moon.] 1839 G. Meredith /?. 
Feverel xxxii, Where may these lunatics have gone to spend 
the Moon? 

II . The time during which the moon is visible. 
06 s. or poet. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 617 And als soyn as the moyn 
wes past, Hym thoucht weill that he saw a fyre. 183a 
Tennyson Eleanore 124 The.. odorous wind Breathes low 
between the sunset and the moon. 

+ 12 . The moon. a. Alch. Silver, b. Her. Argent. 
137a Bossewell Armorie 11. 119b, His fielde is Saturne, 
an hande dextre in fesse, of the moone.. 1610 B. Jonson 
Alch. 11. i, The great med’cine 1 Of which one part pro- 
tected on a hundred Of . .Venus, or the Moone, Shall turne 
it to as many of the Sunne. 1651 French Distill, vi. 197 It 
will resolve the bodies of the Sunne, and Moone. 

+ 13 . A fit of frenzy; = Luns 2. Ohs. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 11. E 2, 1 know ’twas but some 
peeuish Moone in him. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Retig. 
94 A new Moon did take these men, I did begin to finde a 
different greeting. 

14 . = Moon-eye x. ? Ohs. 

1726 W. Gibson Diet. Horses Jed. 2) 2x3 Other Infirmi- 
ties., such as Moons and Defluxions in the Eyes. 

15 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib.— ‘of or 

pertaining to the moon, existing in or made by the 
moon or moonlight’, as moon-blasting, -cloud, 
-dawn, -gleam, -glimpse, -haze, -path, -ray, -tide, 
-wake\ b. objective, as moon-gazing adj . ; e. instru- 
mental or locative — ‘ by the moon or moonlight, in 
the moonlight, under the influence of the moon’, 
as moon-blanched , - blasted , - bright , -charmed, 
-freezing, -gathered, -glittering, -led, -loved, -made, 
-mellowed, -raised, - soaked , - tanned , - taught , 

- trodden , -whitened adjs. ; also (.sense 5) moon- 
crowned adj . ; C. similative, as moon-arched, browed \ 
-faced ppl. adjs.; also = ‘moon-shaped’, as moon- 
face, -head. 

1776 Mickle tr. Canteens' Lusiad n. 77 Stern warriors 
with the quivering lance, Or "moon-arch’d bow. 183a M. 
Arnold Summer Night x In the deserted "moon-blanched 
street. 1794 Coleridge Relig. Mushtgs 338 Ghastlier 
shapings than surround "Moon-blasted Madness when he 
yells at midnight. 164a Milton Apol. Smect._ Wks. 1851 

III. 314 Those thanks in the womans Churching for her 
delivery from Sunburning and *Moonblasting. 1806 Moore 
Epist, 1, iv, How we should feel, and gaze with bliss. Upon 
the ’‘moon-bright scenery here ! 1833 Bailey Mystic, etc. 
90 "Moon-browed maids. 185s M. Arnold Southept Night 
xxx, Down to the briram’d ‘‘moon-charmed Main. 1813 
Hogg Queen's Wake 11. Wks. (1876) 19 His cap the "moon- 
clouds silver gray. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad iv. 
168 And "moon-crown d mosques lay smoaking in the dust. 
1893. F. M. Crawford. Casa Braccio xiii, The "moon-dawn 
sending up its soft radiance to the sky.. 1833 Thackeray 
Newcomes liii, He, .surveyed the beauties of his time as the 
Caliph the "moonfaces of his harem. 1619 Past/ nil's Palm. 
(1877) 131 To comfort "Moone-fac’d Cu, kolds, that were sad. 
1806-7 J- Berksford Miseries Hum. Life 304 The necessity 
of borrowing the spectacles of a moon-faced friend. 1855 
Tennyson Maud 1. 1. xviii, Maud the beloved of my mother, 
the moon-faced darling of all. . 1819 Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. 1. 32 The spears Of their ‘moon-freezing crystals. 
1834 Lytton Pompeii m. xi, These old hags, with, .their 
"moon-gathered herbs. 1828 Lights 4 Shades II. 274 This 
ominous ramble of the "moon-gazing ‘thrice illustrious’. 
*870-4 J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. xiv. i, With tinted 
"moongleams slanting here, and there. 1821 Shelley Hellas 
633 In the faint "moon-glimpse He saw. .the Turkish ad- 
miral. 1794 Coleridge Relig, Musings 274 Where by night, 
..The lion couches.. Or serpent plants his vast "moon- 
glittering bulk.. 1891 Kipling Light that Failed (1900) 
103 A faint beating like that of a muffled drum came out of 
the. "moOn-haze. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. in. vi, The 
rubicund, "moonhead goes wagging ; darker beams the 
copper visage. 1832 Tennyson Pal. Art 252 A still salt 
pool.. that hears.. The plunging seas draw backward from 
the land. Their "moon-led waters white. 1629 Milton 
Hymn Nativ. xxvi, The yellow-skirted Fayes, .leaving their 
"Moon-lov’d maze. 1880 W, Watson Prince's Quest Poems 
(1905) II. 178 As steals The "moon-made shadow at some 
traveller’s heels. ? *793 Coleridge To Nightingale 10 With- 


in whose mild "moon-mellow’d foliage hid. *897 Kipling 
Captains Courageous iv. 103 She sat down in the "moon- 
path on the water. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, Haud 

your tongue, ye "moon-raised b ! 1844 Ld. Houghton 

Palm Leaves 202 A picture by "moon-rays designed. 1892 
Ld. Lytton King Poppy Epil. 133 Herbs "moon-soak’d on 
Hecate's altars. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon's Pal., And 
now he finds His "Moon-tann’d Mab. 1830 Mrs. Browning 
Seaside Walk ii, The water grey Swang in its "moon- 
taught way. — Early Rose xii, Singing gladly all the 
"moontide Never waiting for the suntide. 1865 Swinburne 
A talanta 41 Making sweet . . "moon-trodden ways And 
breathless gates and extreme hills of heaven. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 11. 137 The "moonwake over the waters. 1892 Ld. 
Lytton King Poppy vii. 187 Their "moon-whiten’d wings. 
16 . Special combinations : moon-blink (see 
quot.) ; moon-blow, injury to the body produced 
by the moon’s rays; moon-born ppl. a (a) bora 
under the moon’s influence ; ( b ) born in the moon ; 
moon-bow, a lunar rainbow; moon-box, a device 
for exhibiting the moon on the stage of a theatre 
(Cent. Diet .); + moon-burnt ppl. a., moonstruck ; 
moon-clock, a clock showing the changes and 
phases of the moon ; + moon-clover = moon-trefoil 
moon-creeper Moon- flower 2 (Cent. Diet.)', 
moon-cnlminating ppl. a., applied to such stars 
(used in calculating longitude) as culminate with 
the moon and are near its parallel of declination ; 
so moon-culmination, the culmination of certain 
stars with the moon (Cent. Diet.)] moon-cul- 
minator, a moon-culminating star ; moon-cutter, 
one who cuts gas globes (see sense 5); moon- 
daisy, the ox-eye daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
themum ; moon-dog, a dog that bays the moon ; 
+ in early use = Mooneb x ; + moon-drake 

(fancifully modelled on Fire-drake), a fiery 
moon; + moon-flaw, a defect attributed to the 
moon’s influence; moon-glade U.S., the track 
made by moonlight on water ; moon-god, the god 
of the moon ; a deity associated with the moon ; 
so moon-goddess ; moon-knife, a crescent- 
shaped knife used by leather-workers ; moon-lily 
= Moon-flower 2 ; moon-madness, lunacy 
(cf. sense 1 c) ; moon-month, a lunar month 
(Ogilvie 1882); moon-penny, Chrysantkemum 
Leucanthemum (Treas. Bot. 1866); moon-plant, 
the plant Soma; moon-proof a., proof against 
the moon’s light or influence ; moon-rainbow, a 
lunar rainbow; moon-sail, -sheered/^/, a. (see 
quots.) ; moon-shooter slang, one who makes a 
* moonlight flit’ ; moon-shot ppl. a., accompanied 
by fitful moonlight; moon-slave poet., applied 
to the tide as dependent upon the moon; moon- 
sted ppl. a., ? occupied by the moon ; moon- 
trefoil, Medicago arborea ; moon-wise a., learned 
in the moon’s movements, etc. ; + moon-wiser, an 
instrument for finding the position of the moon; 
+ moon- work (see quot.) ; moon-year [cf. G. 
mondjahr], a lunar year (Webster 1864). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Moon-blink, a temporary 
evening: blindness occasioned by sleeping in the moonshine 
in tropical climates. 1831 R. F. Burton Scinde I. ii. 12 It 
took his countenance a year or two to recover from the 
effects of the "moonblow, 1691 Drydkn K. Arthur 11. i, 
A "moon-born elf, 1837 W. Smith Thorndale iv. ii, There 
would be no end to the astonishment of your moon-born 
traveller. _ 189a Ld. Lvtton King Poppy vii. 69 The moon- 
born music of the nightingale. 1871 G. Macdonald Ode to 
Light in Organ Songs, All the colours . . In rainbow, "moon- 
bow, or in opal gem. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) iv. 63 
Sum "monebrunt madyriis myld, At nonetyd of the nicht, 
Ar chappit vp with chyld. 1800 Gentl. Mag. 1226/2 Under 
the West tower is a "moon-clock.. 1713 J. Petiver in 
Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 47 Camerarius his "Moon Claver. 
1827 Philos, Mag. I. 47 A List of "Moon-culminating Stars 
for 1827. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., * Moon-culmina- 

tors, certain stars near the same parallel of declination as 
the moon [etc.]. 1883 B’ ham Daily Post 11 Oct,, Flint- 

glass Trade.— "Moon Cutter wanted. 1835 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pl,( x86x) HI. 3x1 Ox-eye or "Moon Daisy. 11x887 
Jefferies Toilers of Field (1892) 310 The broad moon- 
daisies stand in the grass, 1668 Evelyn Corr. 24 June, 
Let the "Moon-dogs bark on, 'till their throats are drie. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 184/1: The Mooner, or Moon- 
Dog which continually is Barking at the Moon. 183a J, 
Bree St. Herbert's Isle 163 ’Tween the screech of the 
owl and the moon dog’s moan. <21633 Corbf,t A non 
seqintur Poems (1807) 218 See where a "moon-drake 'gins 
to rise, a 163a Brome Queen 4 Cone. tv. vii, I fear she has 
a "Moonflaw in her brains. *866 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 
11. Introd., "Moonglade : a beautiful word : for the track 
of moonlight on the water. 1893 Westm. Can. 8 Nov. 3/t 
The gondolas and launches pass like dark shadow's in a 
moon-glade, 1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon., Chald. viii, I. 
200 The temple at Mugheir was built in honour of the "moon- 
god, Sin or Hurki. 1831 Keightley Myth. Gr. 4 It, 194 
From their confounding herwith their own Artemis, It would 
seem that they regarded her as the "moon-goddess. i88z J, 
Paton in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 389/2 The dyed leather is,, 
grounded with a curious "moon knife, *888 Clark Russell 
Death Ship 111. *29 The "moon-lily when it hangs down its 
white beauty and contracts its milky petals. 1817 Shelley 
Rev. Islam vi. xvii. 2 Want, and "Moon-madness, and the 
pest’s swift Bane. <21843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. IV. 634 
A seller of "moonplant, *86a R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. 
4 Art 475 The soma or moon-plant is a round smooth 
twining plant, peculiar to the Aravalli Hills [etc,]. *6*6 
B. Jonson Masque of Oberon Wks. 979 Be your eyes, yet 



MOON-BLIND. 

"Moone-proofe ? *817 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. xxvii. 9 A 
hanging uonie of leaves, a canopy moon-proof. 1835 J. P. 
Kennedy Horse Shoe R. vi. Your thick skull is moon proof. 
*850 Browning Christmas Eve vi. ix ’Twas a "moon -rain- 
bow, vast and perfect. 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 
1x6 * Moon-sail, a small sail sometimes carried in light winds, 
above a skysail. *867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Moon- 
sheered, a ship the upper works of which vise very high, 
fore and aft. *892 Globe _ 2 Apr. 1/5 The "moon-shooters 
sometimes have lodgers in their abodes. *902 Coutemp, 
Rev. Dec. 842 The gusty "moon-shot night. 1839 Bailey 
Festus viii. (1852) 93 Where tide, the "moonslave, sleeps. 
*391 Troub. Raigue K. John u. (x6ii) 75 Could I . .Remoue 
the Sunne from our Meridian, Vnto ttie "moonested circle 
of th’ antipodes. 173* Miller Gard. Diet., Medicago ] 
"Moon-Trefoil.. .It hath. .a. .Fruit, shap’d somewhat like 
a Half-Moon. *582 Stanyhurst PEneis m . (Arb.) 74 And 
"moonewise Coribantson brasse their od harmonie tinckling. 
*674 Flamsteed in Phil. Trans. IX. 2x9, I fell to peruse 
Mr. Street’s Discourse, and to consider the Contrivance of 
his "Moon-wiser. 1679 C. Nesse Antichrist 201 His work 
is Idolatry, a work of darkness, "moon or night-work. 

Moon (mwn), v. [f. Moon jA] 

1. in various nonce-uses. a. tram. To expose to 
the rays of the moon ; refl. to ‘ bask ’ in the moon- 
light (cf. Sun v.) ; to give out (a light) as a moon, 
b. intr. To shine as a moon ; to move as a satellite. 

160* Holland Pliny 1 1. 96 If they would haue it [re. wax] 
to be exceeding white indeed, they seeth it yet once more, 
after it hath bin thus sunned and mooned. <21830 Mrs. 
Browning Night 4 Merry Man i, Where be all thy laughters 
clear?.. Where thy festive companies, Mooned o’er with 
ladies’ eyes? *834 De Quincey A utobiog. Sk. vi. Wks. II. 337 
The huge man. .not sunning, but mooning himself— apricat- 
ing himself in the occasional moonbeams. *871 G. Mac- 
donald Wks. Fancy 4 /mag. IV. Parables, Love's Ordeal, 
An earthen lamp whose faint light Mooned out a tiny halo. 
*886 R, F. Burton Aral). Nts. iabr. ed.) III. 99 White as 
a full moon when it mooneth on its fouiteenth night. <2*903 

H. S. Meruiman Tommaso’s Fortune, etc. (1904) 64 The more 
curious of the President's guests, who were now mooning 
innocently around them as they sat. 

2. intr. To move or look listlessly or aimlessly (as 
if moonstruck) ; to go about , along, around (etc.) 
in a moonstruck or listless manner, colloq. 

7848 Alb. Smith Idler upon Town 46 A mooner is an in- 
dividual who moons about without any object, half absent, 
half contemplative. x86t Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf.i , 
I mooned up and down the High-street, staring at all the 
young faces. 1867 Miss Braddon Run to Earth I. ii. 4a 
‘What are you standing mooning there for? ' asked the man. 
‘Why don’t you go to bed?’ 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle 
Thoughts (1889) 44, I. .did nothing whatever, except moon 
about the house and gardens. 

b. t rat is. To pass away (the time) in an aimless 
or listless manner; also occas. to utter mooningly. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 179, I ‘mooned’ out, that 
my sympathetic ignorance of the object of our dialogue had 
wounded her feelings. 1876 Bksant & Rick Gold. Butterfly 
xvi, I might have mooned away the afternoon in the 
Park. 1878 W. C. Smith Hilda among Broken Gods (1879) 
235 Why had I mooned away the night, when there was 
that to do Which still might heal our sorrow? 

3. To hunt by moonlight. 

*898 Encycl. Sport * II. 64 All the excitement of the ex- 
pedition. may be said., to lie in this ‘mooning’. If the 
dark object which the hunter fondly imagines to be an 
opossum lie higher than the line of the moon, he must per- 
force fix his eyes on it and walk steadily backwards until 
the moon is directly behind it. . .The beast can obviously be 
mooned from one spot only at any given moment. 

Moon, rare obs. f. Man sbP ; obs. f. Moan. 
Moonack (m/Pnsek). Also 7-8 monack, 8 
monax, 9 moonax. [a. Lenape tnonachgeu (f, 
monham to dig) ; the mod.L. form is monax. ] The 
ground-hog or -woodchuck, Arctomys monax. 

Among the negroes, the name is applied to a mythical 
animal supposed to have a baneful influence. 

*676 T. Glover Virginia in Phil. Trans. XI. 630 There 
are also several sorts of ravenous Beasts, as Wolves, Racoons, 
..Monaeks, Flying Squirrels. 1740 P. Colunson Mem. 
Bartram (1849) 140 A harmless land-animal, about the size 
of the large gray Fox-Squirrel, called a Monack. 1747 G. 
Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds 11. 104 The Monax, or Mar- 
niotte, of America. 1814 Lewis & Clark Trav. Missouri 
River (1893) III. 966 We observed in our route no animals 
except.. a moonax. 1872 Schele de Verb Americanisms 
152 The poor negro who meets it . .is doomed.. . Experienced 
negroes say when they look at him : ‘ He gwine to die ; he 
seed the moonack '. 

Moonaul, variant of Monaul. 

Moonbeam. A ray of moonlight. Also fig. 

1590 Shaks. PI ids. N. in, i. *76 And plucke the wings 
from painted Butterflies, To fan the Moone-beames from 
his sleeping eies. *626 Bacon Sylva §113 As the Moone- 
Beames playing vpon a W aue. 1737 Pope Hor. Sat. n. vi, 
180 Tell how the Moon-beam trembling falls, And tips with 
Silver all the walls. 1793 Coleiudge Imit. Ossian 19 But 

I. shall.. dwell, the Moon-beam of thy soul, In Slumber’s 
nightly hour. 1817 Wolfe Burial Sir J, Moore ii, By the 
struggling moonbeams’ misty light. 

Moo n-blind, a. [Cf. Du. maanblind, G, 
mondblind. J 

1. Of horses: Suffering from ‘moon-eye’; moon- 
eyed. Also used sb. as the name of the disease. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III. 731, I had a very narrow escape 
from an excellent Horse which had that only defect, which 
they call Moon-blind. *689 O. Heywood Diaries, etc, 
(1883) IV. 134 [The mare] was a very likely beast, but 
proved moon-blind, c *720 W. Gibson in Compf. Farmer 
(1766) s.v. Blind Q 3/2 Most, . foreign writers, . . in treating 
the diseases of horses, have .. reckoned the moon-blind 
symptoms as a peculiar disease of the eyes, without having 
any relation to a cataract. *903 Black to. Mag. Jan, 66 / 1 








MOON-CALF. 

Another horse.. which -was. .moonblind — that is to say, he I 
was more blind at certain times than at others. 

2. fig. Of intellect : Purblind. ? Obs. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) III. 211 We have to deal 
with a sort of moon-blind wits, who.. may be said to re. ] 
nounce day-light, and extinguish, .the bright visible out- 
ward world. 1738 Warburton Div. Legal. I. 39 The Pro- 
fessors of them [$<•'. metaphysics and logic] are Moon-blind 
Wits. 1757 — Let. to Hurd 8 June (1809) 244 In full .. 
confidence of the publick’s being more than moon-blind, you 
gave them, a key to the secret. 

3. Suffering from blindness brought on by sleep- 
ing exposed to the moon’s rays. 

1830 Mark vat King’s Own xxii, It would be as well 
..to request the officer of the watch not to permit the men 
to sleep on the upper deck. We shall have many of them 
moon-blind. 1846 Mrs. R. Lee Afr. Wanderers xviii. 
(1854) 314 Soldiers who have been moon-blind for life. 

Hence Moo-n-blin&ness. 

c 1720 W. Gibson in Compl. Farmer £1766) s. v. Blind 
Q 4/1 Another kind of moon-blindness, which is also the 
fore-runners of cataracts. 1857 Livingstone Trav. yi. 133 
You may sleep out at night, looking up to the moon till you 
fail asleep, without a thought or sign of moon-blindness. 
1894 Haves Among Men. <y Horses i. fed. 2] 9. 

Moo n-calf. [Cf. G. mondkalb (Luther); also 
tiiondkind, MLG. maanenkind ( kind = child).] 
fl. An abortive shapeless fleshy mass in the 
womb ; a false conception. Obs. 

Regarded as being produced by the influence of the moon. 
1563 Cooper Thesaurus , Mold, . .a moone calfe (in the 
womans woumhe). 1394 T. B . La Printand. Fr. Acad. Ji.387 
The moone calfes in the womb, which fat! out often. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 193 The signesof the Mola or Moon- 
calfe. 1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic n. ii. 29 A certain 
woman, .brought forth in stead of a child, four Creatures 
like to frogs... But this was a kind of a Moon-calf. 
fig. 1623 Poems on Ajf. State { 1703) II. 106 And then 
Democracy's Production shall A Moon-calf be. 1644 Pre- 
rogative Anatomized 12 The Parliament is in labour of a 
Moon-Calfe. 

b. A misshapen birth, a monstrosity. Obs. exarch. 

1610 Shahs. Temp. 11, ii. 139 How now Moone-Calfe. 1831 

Carlyle Sari. Res. nr. x. (1858) 168 England . . offers pre- 
cisely the etements . . in which such moon-calves and mon- 
strosities are Lest generated. 1837 — Fr. Rev. £1872) HI. 

1. vii. 4t This huge mooncalf of Sansculottism. 

c. One born with undeveloped brain; a con- 
genital idiot ; a born fool. 

[1620 15 . Jonson .Veins fr. New World , Pr. . . Moone 
Calves! what Monster is that 2 Her. Monster? none 
at all ; a very familiar thing, like our fooie here on earth ] 
1627 Drayton (title) The Moone-Calfe. Stultorum plena 
sunt omnia. 1693 Dryden Juvenal vi. (1697) 158 The Po- 
tion., turns his Brain, and stupifies his Mind. The sotted 
Moon-Calf gapes. 1765 Beattie To Churchill 4 Fame,.. 
What half-made moon-calf can mistake for good ? x8x8 
Scott Hrt. Mull, xxx, If he is as you say, d’ye think he’ll 
ever marrya moon-calf like Madge? 1886 Stevenson Kid- 
napped v, ‘ Ho ’, said the poor moon-calf, changing his tune 
at once. 

2. In allusive or misapprehended senses, a. One 
who gazes at the moon; a ‘mooning', absent- 
minded person. (C-f. Calf 1 1 c.) 

c 1613 Middleton No Wit like Woman's 1. i. 112 One 
Weatherwise, . . Observes the full and change, an arrant 
moon-calf. 1826 Disraeli Viv.Grey hi. vi, I have been 
playing, I fear, the mooncalf tonight ; and find that, though 
I am a late watcher, I am not a solitary one. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge vi, Instead of standing gaping at her, like an 
old mooncalf as I am. 

+ b. A child of the moon ; a fickle, unstable 
person. Obs. rare. 

*607 Chapman Bussy dAmbois iv, Women. -Are the most 
perfect images afthe Moone (Or still-vnweand sweet Moon- 
calues with white faces!. 1647 Trapp Comm, Acts xxii, 19, 

1 shall be counted a Moon-calf ; a Retraxit shall be entred 
against me. 1638 — 1 Tim. iii, 8 Ministers must neither 
he Sea-calves, nor Moon-calves j double-tongued, nor un- 
stable, or double-minded. 

Moo n curser. t a. Old Cant. (See quot 
1673 ) b. dial. A wrecker. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 101 The Moon Curser is 
generally taken for any Link-Boy; .but particularly he is 
one that_ waits at some Corner of Lincolns- Inn- Fields with 
a Link in his hand, who under the pretence of Lighting 
you over the Fields, .shal light you into a Pack of Rogues. 
17.. in J. Ashton x8?/t Cent. Waifs (1887) 234 One Volly 
Vance, otherwise call'd Glym Jack from his having been 
a Moon Curser, or Link Boy. 1770 C. Biddle Autebiog. 
(*883) 51 A ship from Jamaica . , the crew of which had left 
her, and gone to Providence in what was called one of the 
Mopncursers or wreckers. 1813 R, B. Thomas Farmer's 
A Imauack ( Boston, U. S.) Dec., All the village moon-cursers 
came in for their portion of the wreck. 


Moo’n-dial. A dial for showing the hours of 
the night by the moon, 

1S8S Goad Ceiest, Bodies 1. vi, 17 Some pretious Stones 
are Natural Moon-dials; the Selenite (etc.], x 727-52 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dial, a 1849 Poe Fairyland 11 About 
twelve by the moon-dial, 1877 Kncycl. Brit. VII. 154 note, 
In one of the Courts of Queens’ College, Cambridge, there 
is an elaborate sun-dial,. and around tt a series of numbers 
which make it available as a moon-dial when the moon’s 
age is known. 

Moone, obs. form of Moan, Moon. 

Mooned (m«nd, poet, mxrned), ppl. a. [f. 
Moon sb. or v. •+• -ed.] 

+ 1. I ..unatic. Obs. rare~~\ 


shaped, b. Ornamented with moons or crescents; 
having moon-shaped markings. 

1607 Dkkker Whore of Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 258 Goe ; 
cut the salt fome with your mooned keeles. <2 x618 Sylves- 
ter Mirac . Peace Sonn. xxxviii, The Mahomite . . in Vienna 
plaine His mooned Standards hath already pight. 1630 
Drayton Noah's Flood 381 When with his mooned traine 
The strutting Peacock. .Flutters into the Arke. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. tv. 978 Th’ Angelic Squadron . . sharpning in 
mooned homes Thir Phalanx. 1776 M ickle tr. Camoens' 
Lusiadi. (1778) 20 Their bowsprits pointing to the shore, 
(A safe moon’d hay). 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam xn. xiii. 6 
The brazen rein she flung Upon his neck, and kissed his 
mooned brow. 1868 Tegetmeier Pigeons xxi. 174 The 
Swiss and Mooned pigeons have a crescent-shaped coloured 
mark on the breast. 1883-94 R. Bridges Pros fy Psyche 
Nov. v, ’Twas then lie wrought this work ..Emboss’d with 
rich design, a mooned car. 

3. + a. Mooned man = Man-in-the-moon. Obs. 
b. Accompanied or attended by the moon, or 
moonlight. Also applied to a moon-goddess. 

1605 Drayton Man in the Moon ad fin., And oftentimes 
the Mooned man outspies the Eauedropper. 1629 Milton 
Hymn Nativ. xxii, Mooned Ashtaroth, Heav’ns Queen and 
Mother both. <71823 Beddges Apotheosis Poems (1851) 96 
Be pale, thou mooned midnight I 

4. Moonlit, rare. 

1831 Lytton Milton 1. ii, Dreams he of nymph half hid 
in sparry cave, Or Naiad rising from her mooned wave? 

Mooner (mzPnai). [f. Moon sb. or v. + -er 1 . 
In first sense rendering mod.L. lunar i us l\ 

fl. A kind of watch-dog (see quots.). Obs. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs 29 This kinde of dogge is 
likewise called, .the Mooner : Because he doth nothing else 
but watch and warde .. hawing and wawing at the Moone. 
1589 L. Wright Hunting of Antichrist 16 The dogge 
called Lunarius, the Mooner, whose nature is continually 
to barke at the Moone-shine in the water. x688 14 . Holme 
Armoury 11. 184/1. 

2. One who moons about. 

1848 [see Moon v. 3]. 1866 Sai.a From Waterloo to 
Peninsula II. 102 A ‘Mooner’ is an idle, listless, friend- 
lessly inquisitive person, of street- wandering habits. 1884 
Punch 5 July 1/1 The ancient grey Bridge ts delightful to 
moon on, For ne’er such a spot lor the mooner was made. 

Moonery (mwnari). [f. Moon v. + -ery.] 
= Mooning vbl. sb. 1 . 

<1x834 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. CXXXI. 119/2 The 
most fantastic yet maudlin mooneiy, 

Moonest: see Monish v. 

t Moo-net. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Moon sb. + -et.] 
A small moon, satellite. 

1642 Bp. Hall Free Prisoner ii. Three Tract. (1646) 1x2 
Some lesser Planets moving round about the Sun, and the 
Moone ts about Saturn and Jupiter. 

Moo’si-eye. [f. Moon sb. + Eye sb. ; in sense x 
transl. of L. oculus lunaticus (Vegetius).] 

1. Farriery. (Usually pi.) An eye affected with 
intermittent blindness (attributed to the moon's in- 
fluence) ; also, the disease itself, inoon- blindness. 

1607 Topseli. Fourf. Beasts (1658) 280 Of Lunatick or 
Moon-eyes. 1639 T, de Gray Compl. Horsem. 6 Be you. . 
marvellous caret nil that neither your stallion or mare have 
. .moon-eyes, watry eyes, or bloud-shotten eyes. 1748 tr. 
Vegetius’ Dis temfi. Horses 152 There is another Distemper 
. .the Ancients called it a Moon-eye. 

2. a. A North American fish, Hyodon iergisus . 
b. The cisco, Coregonus hoyi. 

1845 Stoker Synopsis Fishes iV. Amur, in Mem. Amer. 
Acad. II. 462 Hyodon tergisus .. Called ‘Moon-eye’, 

‘ Shiner ’, ‘ Lake Herring ’ at Buffalo. 1884 G. B. Goode 
Nat. Hist. Aquatic Antm. 541 The Moon-eye or Cisco. 

Moo n-eyed, ppl. a. [f. Moon-eye + -wK 
Cf. G. mondiiugig. J 

1. Farriery. Aitected with the disease of ‘moon- 
eyes ’ ; moon-blind. 

x6io Markham Masterp. n. xii. 239, I haue scene many 
a slothfull and heauy horse brought to be moone eyed by 
the folly of his rider. 1792 A. Young Trav, Prance 75 The 
EnglLh mare that carries xne . .is going rapidly blind. She 
ts moon-eyed. 1821 Sporting Mag. V 111 . 262 George Parker 
on his examination found that she was • moon-eyed ’. 
tb, Purblind ; squint-eyed. Obs. 

x688 Dryden Brit. Red. 94 So manifest, that even the 
moon eyed sects See whom and what this Providence pro- 
tects. 173S Ainsworth Lat. Diet., Moon eyed, htscwtts , 
iusdtiosus. 1785 Grose Diet. Vuig. T., Moon-eyed hen , a 
squinting wench. 

1 2. Having eyes adapted for seeing at night. Obs. 

1699 Wafer in Phil. Trans. IN. 51 From their seeing so 
clear as they do in a moon-shiny night, we used to call 
them moon-eyed, 1706 Phillips (ed. 6), Moon-eyed or Owl- 
eyed, that can see better at Night, than by Day, 1796 New 
Ann . Reg, x66 Or whether blinded by the solar glare, The 
moon-ey’d Indian, -to balsam groves repair. 1817 G. Field 
Chromatics (18451 § 335. 165 That kind of nyetalophia [«V] 
called moon eyed, which is common to the Bushmen, of 
Southern Africa, who sleep out the day, and are blind 
when the sun shines, but. .see well in seeming darkness. 

3. Having round, wide-open eyes, as a terrified 
person. 

X790 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Compl. F.fi. to J. Bruce Wks. 
1812 II. 358 Moon-eyed Wonder opes her lap to thee, 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 265 Fly, like the moon-ey’d herald 
of Dismay, Chased on Ins night-steed by the star of day. 

Moon-fern. [Cf. G. mondfam.] =» Moon- 


*67x in Skinner Etymol. Ling. Artgl., Bot. 1813 Hogg 
Queen's Wake 1. iii. (18x4) 68 We saddled ouir naigis wi’ the 
moon-fern leif, And rode fra Kilmerrin kirk. *840 Browning 
Bordello m. a Braid moonfern now with mystic trifoly. 


MOONLESS. 

Moo-n-fisli. A name for various fishes re- 
sembling, or having parts that resemble, the moon: 
a. The sunfish, Orthagoriscus viola, b. U.S. An 
ephippioid fish, Chmtodipterus faber. e. Any fish 
of the genus Selene. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. m. xxiv. x6g The Moone 
fish, or Orthragoriscus. x68x Grew Musseum 1. 102 Moon- 
fish, Mola Salviani Luna ; Because the Tail-fin is shaped 
like a Half-Moon. x8xo Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 631/2 
The moon-fish (tetraodon mola!. 1843 Storer Synopsis 
Fishes N. Amer, in Mem. Amer. Acad. II. 339.Ephippus 
gigas, Parkinson. . . Called ‘ Moon-fish ’ in the Antilles. 1883 
Goode Fish, hutust. U.S. 17 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Moon- 
fish Cheetodipterus faber. 1884 — Nat. Hist. Aquatic 
Anirn. 322 Selene seiipinnis . . known . . in North Carolina as 
the ‘ Moonfish ‘ or ‘ Sunfish *. Ibid. 323 The Silver Moon- 
fish — Selene argent ea. 

Moo’n-flower. 

1. The ox-eye daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
themum ; also C. segetum (Treas. Bot.). 

1787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2) II. 929 Greater Daisy, 
Ox-eye. Moon-flower. 1861 Dora Greenwell Poems 268 
The Sun-flowers and the Moon-flowers. 

2. A tropical plant, Ipoma&a Bona-nox , that blooms 
at night, having large fragrant white flowers. 

1839 Tennent Ceylon II. vii. iii. 162 One most interesting 
flower . . is a night-blowing convolvulus, the moon-flower 
of Europeans. 1887 Miss E. Money Dutch Maiden (1888) 
23 The odorous moon-flower gave out a rich perfume. 

Mooug, lnung {mill], mm]). [Hindi mung.] 
A species of vetch, Phaseolus Mungo, common in 
India; also, the fibre of this plant, of which mats 
are made. 

1800 Misc. Tracts in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 299/1 The stalks 
of the Oord are hispid in a less degree than those of the 
Moong. x866 Livingstone Last Jm/s. (1873). I. ii. 34 A 
large basket of soroko, or, as they call it in India, ‘ mung ’. 
19. . Mod. Trade List , Moong mats. 

Moonge, variant of Munge dial. 
tMoo-nified, ppl. a. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. Moon 
jA + -ify + -ED 1 .] Shaped like a moon. 

1795 Jemima I. 143 [A peacock’s] moonified tail. 

Moonily (mzPnili), adv. [f. Moony a. + -ly 2 .] 
a. ?Like a moon. b. In a mooning manner. 

<t 1849 Beddof.s Song on Water ii, So our sails in the 
bubbles Ghostily Are mirrored, and ho ver_ Moonily. 1887 
Punch 10 Sept no ‘ Ear worse 1 ’ he moonily muttered. 

Mooniness (ma-nines). [f. Moony a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being moony. 

1895 G. Meredith Amazing Marriage I. xix. 216 Contact 
with her spirited him out of his mooniness. 

Mocrniiig, vhl. sb. [f. Moon v. + -ing U] 

1. The action of the verb Moon ; listless or aim- 
less wandering about or contemplation. 

1837 Kingsley Two V. Ago i, John Briggs .. neglected 
alike work and amusement for lazy mooning over books. 
1882 L. Stephen Swift ix. 193 The knight used, it seems, 
to lose himself in metaphysical moonings. 

attrib. 1839 Meredith R. Feverel xii, Lady Blandish 
likewise hinted at his mooning propensities. 1862 Sala 
Acc. Addresses 214 It may have been on a mooning excur- 
sion, .when I had. .nothing to do. 

2. Hunting by moonlight (See Moon v. 3 .) 
Moo’ning, ppl a. [-ING 2 .] Listless, aimless. 

Hence Moomingly adv. 

1893 Max Pemberton I ran Pirate 177 Chinese mooningly 
silent. 1903 A thenxum 19 Aug. 232/2 The Celt of ‘the 
Forty-five ’ was not a mooning misanthrope. 

Moomsll (mzPniJ), a. Obs. or arch. Also 5 
monyssh. [f. Moon sb. + -1SH.] Resembling or 
characteristic of the moon; influenced by the 
moon; acting as if under the moon’s influence; 
changeable, fickle. 

c 1407 Lyug, Reson <5- Sens. 6183 God forb; de That ther 
sholde in womanhede Ben any Monyssh tache at al. But 
stedfaster than ys a wal. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xxxviii. (1887) 176 As for bodies the maidens be more weake, 
most commonly euen by nature, as of a moonish influence. 
x6oo Shake. A. Y. L. in. ii. 430 At which time would I, 
being but a moonish youth, greeue, be effeminate, change- 
able. x6i2 Webster IF/t<7<;i)mYK.3,Thesearebiu Moonish 
shades of greifes or feares. 1834 Sir H. Taylor 2 nd Pt. 
Artwelde tv. ii, Tis moonish madness. 

Mocrnite. [ + -jte.] A dweller in the moon. 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy v. xxxiii. 

II Moon jail, munjak (mw-ndga, momd^a). 
Also moon-, munja, moony ah. [Hind! munj, 
Skr. munja.'] A name for certain Indian plants 
yielding fibres used for making ropes. 

xSss Rovlk E‘br. Plants India 32. 1864 Chamb. Encycl. 
VI. 559/1 Moonjah, Munjah, or Moony ah Naccharum 
Munja), a grass of the same genus as the sugar-cane. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Moony ah, an Indian name for the fibre of 
Arttndo Karka. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia v. 130 Its head 
bound back With munja grass. . 

Moonlte, -rie, obs. forms of Monk, Monkery. 
Moonless (mw’nles), a. [f. Moon sb. +-less.] 
Without a moon ; not lit up by the moon. 

1508 Dunbar F’lyting 92 Eolus full wold, and Neptunus, 
Mirk and moneless. IS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) III. 
53 But saill or ruthir in the mirk midnycht, And mvneles 
als withoutin ony licht. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. 
(1713) 3 Moonless and starless nights. 1730 Carte Hist. 
Eng. II. 393 It was., in a dark moonless night that the 
Scots before midnight. .marched under cover of the adjoin- 
ing wood. _ 1894 K. Grahams Pagan Papers 104 The 
moonless night has a touch of frost, and is steely-clear. 




MOONLET. 

Moonlet (mfiknlet). [-let.] A little moon. 

183a Motherwell, Poems 47, I pledge thee in the silver 
horn Of yonder moonlet bright. 1891 Cassell's Pam. Mag. 
Dec. ss/i The satellites of satellites, the little moonlets of 
the moons. 

Hence + Mootnleted a. Bot. = Lunate. 

1787 tr. Linnaeus’ Pam. PI. 385 / sopyrum. . . Capsules 
many, moonletted, recurved, one-cell’d. 

Moonlight (mw'nlait), sb. [f. Moon sb. + 
Light sbX Cf. Du. maanlicht, Ger. mondlickt .~\ 

1 . The light of the moon. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 1010 Ne she was derk ne 
broun, but bright. And cleer as [is] the mone-light. C1440 
Jacob’s Well 166 In nyjt folwyng, be j?e monely^t, a 
kny3t..cam rydyng homivarde. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 
v. 1. 54 How sweet the moone-light sleepes vpon thisbanke, 
1666 Drvden Attn. Mirab. lxviii, Till the last streaks of 
dying day withdrew And doubtful moonlight did our rage 
deceive. 1763 Maty in Phil. Trans. LV\ 3ir, I saw the 
comet, but could form no judgment as to its appearances, 
because of the moon-light. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 
4 A tall ship lying anchored in the moonlight, 
b. transf. and fig . . 

<11450 Tonrn. Tottenham 153 The cheefe wasaplowmell, 
And the shadow of a bell, Quartered with die Moone-light. 
1868 Farrar Silence f,- V. it. (1875) 30 This pale moonlight 
of a utilitarian or rational morality. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
iii, If you asked him what Sheila was like, he would have 
answered by saying that there was moonlight in her face, 
f 2 . A moonlight scene or landscape. Obs. 

1753 Scots Mag. May 263/2 A moon-light, from Van Bos- 
nian. 1762-71 H. Walpole Ferine' s A need. Paint. ( 1786) 
III. 243 A small moon-light. 1778 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. 
viii. (1876) 457 A picture which 1 have of Rubens : it is a 
representation of a moonlight. 

3 . = Moonshine 4. ? Obs. 

1809 Scott Poacher 81 Yon cask holds moonlight, run 
when moon was none. 1824 — Redgauntlet ch. xviii, A cask 
of moonlight. 1829 [see Moonshine 4]. 

4 . US. An excursion made by moonlight. 

1886 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 13 Aug. 3/7 To-night the fourth 
in the series of moonlights will be made. 

5 . Amer. Univ. slang. (See quots.) 

1851 B. H. Hall College Words 210 Moonlight. At 
Williams College, the prize rhetorical exercise is called by 
this name ; the reason is not given. The students speak of 
*■ making a rush for moonlight i. e. of attempting to gain 
the prize for elocution, i860 C. Durfke Mist. Williams 
College 104 Those who receive the appointment to speak for 
the prize have always, .been called ‘ Moonlights’. 

6 . attrib. as adj. Accompanied by, bathed in 
moonlight; lit tip by the moon, moonlit; per- 
formed by the light of the moon. 

1584 R. Scot Discoy. Witcher, x. ix. (1886) 150 Riding in 
a moone light night. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. it. i. 141 Ifyou 
will, .see our Moone-light reuels, goe with vs. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xii, The gate opened at cnce uponthe 
moonlight mountains. 1819 Keats Eve St. Agnes xiii, A 
little moonlight room, Pale, latticed, chill. 1829 Coleridge 
Monody Chatterton (later vers.) 135 Dancing to the moon- 
light roundelay. 

b. Moonlight flit, flitting', the removal of 
household goods by night to avoid paying rent. 
So moonlight wanderer . ( colloq . or slang.) 

1721 [sea Flitting vbl. sb.], i8z3‘J. Bee' Diet. 'T urf 120 
Moonlight wanderers, or ‘ fly-by-night ’ persons, who cheat 
their landlords and run away by night. 1824 Craven Gloss. 
93 Moon-light flit. 1866 A thenieum i3_Oct. 474 Probably 
Walkden wished to have his rent before it was due, that he 
might be safe against ‘ a moonlight flit 

7 . Comb, 

1762 Warton On Birth Pr. Wales 48 The cloister’s moon- 
light-chequer’d floor. _ 1820 Shellf.y Sensitive Plant t. 34 
The wand-like lily, .lifted up. .its moonlight-coloured cup. 

Moonlight (mznibit), v. [Back-formation 
f. Moonlighter.] a. pass. To be attacked by 
moonlighters, b. inlr. To engage in moonlighting. 

1887 Spectator 15 Oct. 1376 An Irish tenant pays this 
rather than be moonlighted. 1887 Times 26 Feb. 8/3 Eight 
men were, .charged with moonlighting.. .The accused were 
not moonlighting. 

Moonlighted (mw-nlaited) , ppl. a. [f. Moon 
sb. + Lighted ppl. a. after Moonlight sb. Cf, 
Moonlit.] Moonlit. 

1829 Jamf,s Richelieu xxviii. The thunder-clouds passed 
away, and left the sky clear and moonlighted. 1859 Mere- 
dith R. Peverel xx, The moon-lighted valley. 

Moonlighter (mK’nbitai). [F orraed as next : 
see -erI.J One who' engages in moonlighting or 
commits a moonlighting outrage. 

188a Leeds Merc. 27 Mar., A * moonlighter ’ shot by the 
police. 1893 Y izetelly Glances Bach II. xxxv. 275 Irish 
landlords driven abroad., by the fear of moonlighters. 

Moonlighting (m?riibitir)'), vbl. sb. [f. 
Moonlight sb. + -ingL] 

L The performance by night of an expedition, or 
of an illicit action. 

x88i GentL Mag. Tan. 67 The exciting occupation of 
moonlighting. . .The object is to capture the cattle that have 
gone wild [etc.]. 1883 Century Mag. J uly 3 30/2 Sometimes 
well owners ‘torpedo ’ their wells stealthily by night to avoid 
paying the high price charged by the company. This opera- 
tion is called ‘ moonlighting 

2 . spec. In Ireland, the perpetration by night of 
outrages on the persons or property of tenants who 
incurred the hostility of the Land League, 

188a Pall Mall G. 20 June a/i As Boycotting is preferable 
to ‘ Moonlighting ’,.50 is parliamentary obstruction to physi- 
cal force. 1893 Tinies t) Dec. 9/1 A gross ‘ moonlighting’ 
outrage is reported from Kerry, where, -a party of ten men 


entered the house of a farmer, .and treated him so brutally 
that he is not expected to recover. 

Jig. 1886 Huxley in Lije (1900) II.. ix. 144 All good men 
and true should combine to stop this system of literary 
moonlighting. 

So Moo'nlightmg ppl. a. 

. 1886 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 8/2 Small Moonlighting gangs. 
1887 Spectator 8 Oct. 1330 One of the moonhghdng party 
that attacked Sexton’s house. 

Mooulighty (uwmbiti), a. [f. Moonlight 
sb. + -Y.] Resembling moonlight. 

1876 Mrs. Oliphant Curate in Charge vii, A sort of 
moonlighty blue. 

MoO’U-like, and adv. [f. Moon sb. + -like.] 
Like or resembling a moon ; having the charac- 
teristics of the moon; after the manner of the moon. 

1596 Spenser P. Q. v. vii. 13 She saw transfigured Her.. 
Moone-like Mitre to a Crowne of gold. 164 z H. More 
Song of Soul 11. iii. in. lxii, Venus Moon-like grows corni- 
culate. 1810 Southey Kehama vm, iv, The multitude 
behind close up the rear With moon-like bend. . 1865 G. 
M acdonald A . Porbes 5 A pale face, on which a faint moon- 
like smile Was glimmering. 

f Moo’uling, Obs. [f. Moon sb. + -ling L] 

A simpleton ; an idiot. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Asst.vl, I haue a husband,. . 
But such a moon-ling, as no wit of man Or roses can redeeme 
from being an Asse. 

Moonlit (mzPnlit), a, [f. Moon sb. + Lit 
ppl. a.] Lit np by the moon ; bathed in or flooded 
with moonlight. 

1830 Tennyson Arab. hits. 27 The sloping of the moon-lit 
sward. 1883 Gd. Words 112 She stood on deck, watching 
the moonlit sea. 

Moon-litten* a. poet. [See Litten ppl. «,] 
= prec. 

1845 Hirst Poems 74 Under a lattice encircled with flowers 
Dim with the dew of the moon-litten hours. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 1 . hi. 105 A piece of fair inoonlitten snow. 

t Moo’U-man. Obs. [Cf. Moon sb. 1 g.J 

1. One whose occupation is pursued by moon- 
light ; a ‘ night-walker ’ ; one who robs by night. 

Cf. 1 the moones men’, Shaks. 1 Hen, IF, 1. ii. 35. 

1632 Sherwood, Moone-men, brigands. 

2. A gipsy. 

1608 Dekkf.r Lanth, <5- Candle Lt. Gab, A Moone-man 
signifies in English a mad-man. .By a by name they are 
called Gipsies, they call themselues Egiptians, others in 
mockery call them Moone-men. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies 
Metam. Wks. (1641) 65 They are Gipsies o’ this yeare, o’ 
this Moone... C7. Oh they are called the Moone 1 men I re- 
member now 1 a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew , Moon-men, 
Gipsies.. 

3. A dweller in the moon. 

a 1625 Fletcher, etc. Pair Maid Inn iv. ii, Tay. Shall I be 
a moon-man? P'oro, I am of opinion, the people of that 
world, .do vary the fashion of their cloathes oftner then any 
Quick-sitver’d nation in Europe. 1847 Emerson Poems 
(1857) 104 Beauty of a. richer vein. .Unto men these moon- 
men lend, And our shrinking sky extend. 

Moonraker (mw-m-Fikai). [f. Moon sb, + 
Rake ah] 

1. A native of Wiltshire. 

. See quot. 1787. In Wiltshire a more complimentary turn 
is given to the story : the men were caught raking a pond 
for kegs of smuggled brandy, and put off the revenue men by 
pretending folly. 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Prov. R vij b, Wiltshire Moon- 
rakers, Some Wiltshire rusticks, as the story goes, seeing 
the figure of the moon in a pond, attempted to rake it out. 
1819 J. C. Hobhouse Let. in Smiles J. Murray (18^1) I. 
xvi. 409, I have been., immersed in the miserable provincial 
politics of my brother moon-rakers of this county. 1881 
Slow Wiltsh. Rhymes 1 The Wiltshire Moonrakers. 

2 . Naut. A sail above the sky-sail ; cf. moon-sail. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1890 W. J. Gordon 

Foundry 37 Now all the old canvas has gone, with its snowy 
wings from the watersails to the moonrakers. 

Hence Moom-raking vbl. sb. f ‘ raking the moon’; 
fg. pursuing vain thoughts. 

1869 Blackmqre Lorna D. xvii, As soon as ever it was 
known that my wits were gone moonraking. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman 1. ix. 43 Have the lad’s wits gone moon- 
raking, I wonder? 

Moo’nrise. [f. Moon sb. + Rise sb.] The 
rise of the moon. Also used for : The east. 

1728 Phil. Trans. XXXV. 454 A luminous Arch. .which 
extended it self almost from Sun-set to Moon-rise. 1817 
Shelley Rev. Islam 11. x, O’er the still sea and jagged 
islets darted The light of moonrise. 1868 Lockyer Elem, 
Astron. 172 The time between two successive moonrises 
varies considerably. 

Moonseed (mff-nszd), [f. Moon sb. + Seed 
sb., after mod.L. menispermum (badly f. Gr. pi\v 
moon, otttppa seed).] A plant of the genus Meni- 
spermnm (having lunate seeds). 

1739 Miller Gard. Did. II, Menispermum, Moon-seed. 
1822 Hortns Anglictts II. 547 Menispermum Canadense. 
Canadian Moon Seed.. .M. Firginicum. Virginian Modn 
Seed. . 1857 Gray First Less. Bot. (1866) 95 The rudiments 
of pistils are often found in the sterile blossom, and rudi- 
mentary stamens in the fertile blossom, as in Moonseed. 

attrib. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 7+6 Menispermacem, 
the Moon-seed Family. 

Moonset (mini set), poet, [f. Moon sb,, after 
sunset,] The setting of the moon. 

1845 Browning Good Hews iii, ’Twas moonset at starting. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par, III, iv. 280 In the darkling tide 
Betwixt the moonset and the dawn of day. 
Moo’n-sliade. [Cf. G. mondschatte in sense 3 .] 
+ 1. The plant nightshade. Ob*. 


MOONSHINE. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 975 Soporiferous Medicines. .Hem- 
locke, Mandrake, Mooneshade. 

2 . A circular lamp-shade. (Cf. Moon sb. 5.) 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. ix. vii, A table-lamp with a moon- 

shade. 1841 Civil Eng. Arch. Jrnl. I V. 195/1 No moon- 
shades should. ever be used, as, besides intercepting a con- 
siderable portion of the light, they [etix], 

3 . Shadow occurring between spells of moonlight, 

xgos H. Hunt Pre-Raphaelitism 1 1. 19 Like palled shapes 

in a heavy dream, detached by moonlight and moonshade. 

Moo*U-shaped, a. Shaped like the moon, 
esp. crescent-shaped, lunate. 

1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4510/7 The Hoy Burthen 9 or to 
T un, . .Moon shap’d in her Sleir. 1763 Mills Pract. H usb. 
III. 282 Compressed moon-shaped pods. 1868 W. K. Parker 
Shoulder-girdle Feriebr. 32 The moon-shaped ‘glenoid’ 
spaces of the coraco-scapular cartilage. 

|| Moousliee, muushi (mzrr.JV). Also 8 mtxn- 
eh.ee, 8-9 mooxishi, -shy, 9 mtmshee. [Urdu 
munshi, a. Arab, munshi', pres. pple. of ansha'tt 
to compose, causative of nasha'a to grow up.} A 
native secretary or language-teacher in India. 

1776 N. B. Halhed Code Centoo Laws i. 17 Moonsht,ss. 
Writer or Secretary. 1782 J. Price Tracts I. 89 (Y.) The 
young gentlemen, .reason and dispute with the mimehees 
(tutors) in Persian and Moors. 1788 Burke Sp. agst. W. 
Hastings Wks. XVI. 223 There was a Persian nioonshee in 
a secret, of which Cantoo Baboo was ignorant. 1800 W k.i. Les- 
ley in Owen Desp. (1877) 743 An establishment of Moonshies 
and native teachers. .will he attached to the new College. 
1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaz’es 40, 1 made my old Muham- 
madan Munshi. .compute the date. 1865 Spectator xi Feb. 
164 The Queen read Persian like a moonshi. 

Moonshine (ms-njbin). Also 5 -shone (?). [f. 
Moon sb. + Shin e sb. Cf. OH G. m&nschtn (mod.G. 
fnondscheiti), Du. maneschijn, ON. manaskin.] 

1 . , = Moonlight sb. 1. Now rare or poet, 
c 1500 Melusine 22 Here shall we abyde tyl it be motie 
shyn. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 106 Pinch him, and 
burne him, and turne him. about. Till Candles, and Star- 
light, and Moone-shine be out. 1633 Earl Manch. A l 
Mondo (1636) 130 His dayes. .passe as a shadow by Moone- 
shine. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 1. 78 Whiles all the night, 
through fog-smoke white, Glimmered the white moon-shine. 
18J4 Scott Wav. xxxvii, The twilight had given place to 
moonshine when the party halted upon the brink of a pre- 
cipitous glen 1884 W, C. Smith Kildrostan 45 Every., 
gleam of moonshine. . mocked and laughed at him. 
b. fig. and allusive. 

1607 Chapman Bussy d A mbois iv. t, Women . . as the 
tender Moon-shine of their beauties Gleeres, or is cloudy, 
make men glad or sad. 1839 Bailey Festus xvi, (1852) 186 
The lap-dog dreams, as round he lies. In moonshine of his 
mistress’ eyes. 

f e. The time when the moon begins to shine. 
1690 Gl. Scanderbeg 19 We went together, at the Moon- 
Shine, upon the Sea Shore. 

*|* d. transfi. {Jocular). A month, nonce-use. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 5 For that I am some tvvelue, or 
fourteeue Moonshines Lag of a Brother? 

2 . Taken as the type of : An appearance without 
substance ; something unsubstantial or unreal; now 
esp. foolish or visionary talk, ideas, plans, etc.; 
orig. in phr. f moonshine in the water , later simply 
moonshine. Also a matter of moonshine (? obs.). 

1468 Poston Lett. II. 326 If Sir Thomas Howys wer., 
made byleve and put in hope of the moone shone in the 
water and I wot nat what. 1530 Palsgr. 865/1 For moone 
shyne in the water pour vne chose de riens. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 208. 1617 Moryson 2 tin. m. CTheir continuall 
brawlings about Moone shine in the water. 1624 Bedell 
Lett. ii. 49 Our dissentions are about Moone-shine. 1658 R, 
Franck North. Mem. (1821) 33 Their, .delectable morsels 
will melt into moonshines. 1785 Grose Diet. Vn/g. T. s. v., 
A matter or mouthful of moonshine, a trifle, nothing. 1822- 
56 De Quincry Confess. {1862) 7 Coleridge’s entire state- 
ment upon that subject is perfect moonshine. 1841 B. Hall 
Patchwork IL.viiL 155, I found the whole affair., a matter 
of moonshine. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 
I. vii. 261 A science, and not a mere edifice of moonshine. 
1887 Spectator 2 Sept. 1173 As for ail this talk about Federal- 
ism, it is moonshine. It means nothing practical at all. 
f b. To hang by the moenshine \ to be baseless. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 564/2 Ye_ may wel per- 
ceiue .. that the profe of al his whole conclusion .. hatigeth 
all by the moneshyne. 

e. slang. Gilded moonshine : see quot. 1 0 bs. 
2823 ‘J. Bee’ Diet. Turf 121 Gilded Moonshine, sham 
hills of exchange : ‘ rio effects ’. 1824 Hist. Gaming 19 To 

borrow money on his own notes of hand, which they call 
‘ gilded moonshine *. 

f 3 . Cookery , a. Eggs in moonshine : a pre- 
paration of eggs used in the 16th and 1 y th c. Also 
allusively (with reference to sense 2). b. A dish 
in which a ‘ sky ’ of blancmange or custard was 
diversified with a half- moon and stars in clear jelly. 
(Mrs. Glasse Cookery, 1767, p. 289.) 

1576 in Hakluyt's Foy. (1600) III. 23 It is to be thought 
that the King of Portugall would not have given to the 
Emperor such summes of money for egges in mooneshine, 
1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 24 You may discourse of.. 
I wott not what maruelous egges in mooneshine, 1605 
Shaks. Lear n, ii, 35 He make a sop oth* Moonshine of 
you. 0 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) il xxii. 34 Could I those 
whitely Stars go nigh, , . I’d poach them, and as Moon-shine 
dress, To make my Delia a curious mess. 1660 May 
Accompl. Cook (1665) 437 Eggs in Moon-shine. 

4 . Smuggled or illicit spirit. Cf. M oonlight sb. 3. 

(The precise application varies with the locality.) 

1785 Grose Diet. Fulg. T.s. v., The white brandysmugpledl 
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on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, is [ed. 1796 and the gin 
in the north of Yorkshire are] called moonshine. 1829 
Brocket? N. C. Gloss . (ed. 2>, Moon-light , Moonshine, 
..smuggled whiskey. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 
I.9 A glass of real Hollands— genuine moonshine. 

attrib. 1901 Munsey's Mag. XXV. 428/1 Georgia and 
Arkansas have the greatest number of moonshine stills. 
Ibid. 430/2 Moonshine whisky, 
f 5. attrib. or as at]. Illuminated by the moon ; 
moonlit; (of persons) active by moonlight or at 
night. Cf. Moonlight sb. 6. Obs. 

1587 Harrison England 1. xxiv. 129 A spirit that would 
of custome in a moone shine night.. run at tilt and turneie 
in complet armor with anie knight.. in that place. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 42 You Moone-shinereuellers. x6zS 
Bacon Sylva § 866 Starre-Light Nights, yea, and bright 
Moone-shine Nights, are Colder than Cloudy Nights. 1726 
Swift Gulliver 1. v, it being likewise a Moon-shine Night. 
1820 Sporting Mag. VII. 97 Moonshine sportsmen, famili- 
arly termed poachers. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xiii. 
(1833) 327 During the clear moonshine nights of November. 
+ b. Vain, empty. Obs. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. m. xxvi. (1713) 242 They are 
weak, abortive^ Moonshine Conceptions. 

Moousllilier (m/PnJbinM). U.S. [f. prec. + 
-ER L] A distiller of ' moonshine ’ (see prec. 4). 
So Moo’nshining vbl. sb., illicit distilling. 

i860 Agnes Strickland Old Friends 31 The moonshiners 
had no cargo to defend. 1892 Pall Mall G. 8 Mar. 7/3 A 
Knoxville u’enn.) telegram.. says A desperate fight has 
occurred between a party of ‘ moonshiners ’ and a sheriff's 
posse. 189s Chicago Advance 6 J une 1285/3 A young man 
speaking at a temperance meeting while his brother is in 
the penitentiary for ‘ moonshining ’. 

t Moo*nshining, ppl- a. Obs . ff. Moon- 

shine sb. + -ing^.] •= Moonshiny I. 

1710 R. Ward Life H. More 134 Lying one Moon-shining 
Night in the Cradfe awake, he was taken up thence. 1786 
Mrs. Inchbald I'll tell you ivhat iv. i, It was a fine moon- 
shining night, last night 1828 Lights 4 Shades II. 231 
Jack and myself went thither on a moonshining Monday. 

Moonshiny (mM’tijaini), a. £f. Moonshine 
sb. + -y .] 

1 . Illuminated by the moon ; moonlight. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 136 b, In a faire hloone-shlnie 
night, he hyeth to dig it_ up. 1717 Pope in Lady M. IV. 
Montagu's Lett. Oct., I lie dreaming of you in moonshiny 
nights. 1886 P. S. Robinson Valley Teetotum Trees 140 
Everyone who likes to do so may still believe that on moon- 
shiny nights the elves and fays come out into the meadows. 

2 . White as moonlight ; resembling moonlight. 

? 1825 Coleridge Alice du Clos 18 As spotless fair, as airy 
light As that moon-shiny doe. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 
iv. iv, Thy serenely beautiful Philosophising, with its soft 
moonshiny clearness. 

3 . Of the nature of ‘ moonshine’; vain, unreal. 
1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1291. 122 There is a good deal of moon- 
shiny sentiment in it, especially in the conversation of the 
lovers. 1884 A. Maclaren in Chr. Commie, 11 Dec. nr/2 
Unsubstantial emptinesses and moonshiny illusions, .which 
men chase after. 

t Moo nsick, a. Obs. [f. Moon sb. + Sick a. 
In OE. minsik (Northumb.), *mbns£oc — MDu. 
maensiec (Du. tnaanziek').] Lunatic. 

C975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. iv. 24 pa he dioful hsefdun & 
mon-sekae [luuaiicos] & loman. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 
Epigr. (1867) 205 Wyfe, I weene thou art dronke or Leuni- 
tike. Nay husband : women are neuer moone sicke. 1616 
T. Adams Soul’s Sickness Wks. (1629) 473 If his Itch pro- 
ceed from a Moone-sicke head, the chiefe intention is to 
settle his braines. 

I! Motmsif.f, mtmsif (mz?nsif). [Urdu, a. 
Arab, munfif just, honest (pres. pple. of angafa 
to be bisected, be impartial, from niff half).] A 
native judge in India. 

x8ia G/oss. to 5 lit Rep. Sel. Comm. E. Ind. Comp. 31 
Munsiff. 1835 Macaulay in Trevelyan Compel. Wallah 
(1866) 327 The Shasters and the Hedeva will be useless to 
a MoonsifF or Sudder Ameen. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 519 It was provided, that the Heads of villages 
should be Munsifs in their respective villages. 1876 Grant 
Hist. India Lei. 556/2 Moonsifs, who were at first re- 
stricted to hearing cases valued at fifty rupees, were made 
competent to deal with those of 150. 

Moonstone (Tn/rnstdbn). [f. Moon sb. + 
Stone sb., after L. selenitSs, Gr, aeKrjvirrjs (KiOos) 
Selenite.] ‘A popular name, alluding to the 
lustre, for some varieties ofadularia and albite. The 
moonstone of the ancients was probably selenite ’ 
(Chester Did Min. 1896). 

163a Sherwood, A moone-stone, pierre de la June. 1681 
W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1603) 893 A moon-stone; 
Seleniies. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Hanborangh , Oxf. 
near Woodstock, is noted only for the selenites, or moon- 
stone, x8oa Phil. Trans, XCI 1 . 280 Moonstone of Ceylon. 
1839 Bailey Fes t us xix. 118521 31 x The moonstone’s chang- 
ing light 1877 Streeter Free. Stones 210, an. 

attrib. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 24 She gazed 
With eyes, the moonstone portals to her heart 1898 
Westm, Gas. 5 May 3/a The coat was of Parma violet velvet 
and the skirt moonstone-grey. 

Moo •n-stricken,/^/. a. «• Moonstruck. 

x8ao Scott Abbot xxxi, Like some moon-stricken knight 
in .a Spanish romance. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. 
xvi. (1862) 248 The moonstricken Prince. 

Moonstruck (mw'nstwk), ppl, a, [f. Moon 
sb. t- struck , pa. pple. of Strike v. Cf. A. exxi. 6 
and late Gr. atkrjvdffKyrof, -vXijktos.] 

L Affected in mind or deranged in conduct 
(through the supposed influence of the moon) { in 
early use and arch.** lunatic; now implying a dis- 
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tracted or dazed condition apparently due to some 
mental obsession. 

1674 Milton P. L. xj. 486 And Moon struck madness, 
pining Atropine. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 12 The moon-struck 
Prophet felt the madding hour. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. 
xxxiii, I, the moon-struck slave of Dora, perambulated 
round and round the bouse and garden for two hours. 185a 
M. Arnold Tristr. 4 Dealt 1. 209 ‘Up, Tristram, up ! . 

‘thou moonstruck knight 1 What foul fiend rides thee?* 
1885-94 R. Bridges Eros 4 Psyche Mar. xxii, Deform’d in 
hotly, and of moonstruck mind. 

2. (See quots. and cf. Moon-blind 2 .) 

1846 Mrs. R. Lee Afr. Wanderers xviii, I was afraid I 
was moon-struck {note, by sleeping in the open air]. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ., Moon-struck , an influence im- 
puted to the moon in the tropics, by which fish.. though 
recently taken, become intenerated, and even spoiled. .. 
Human beings are also said to be injured by sleeping in the 
moon's rays. 

Moontan, obs. form of Montin. 
MoonwardvS (nurnwgtd(z), adv. [f. Moon 
sb. + -ward(s,] Towards the moon. 

1855 Bailey Mystic 35 From the immoveable star-plane to 
the prime Conceptacle of motion, moonwards, through All 
spheres in graded order. 

Moon-wort (mz?nw»it). [f, Moon sb. + Wop.t 
sb., after med.L. lunaria Lunary sb. 1 , Du. maan- 
kruid , G. mondkraui i] 

1 . The fern Botrychium Lunaria — Lunary rf.b. 
Also small or lesser moomvort ( = old Bot. name 
Lunaria minor). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xciv. 136 This herbe is now called in 
Latine Lunaria, and Lunaria minor, .in English Lunarie, 
or Moonewort. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 763 Horse, 
that . . Tread upon Moon-wort with their hollow heels ; 
Though lately shod, at night goe bare-foot home. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. lxxxv. 329 Lunaria or small Moone- 
woort groweth vpon dire and barren mountainesand heathes. 
1651 French Distill, ii. 46 The leaves of.. the lesser Moon- 
wort. 1785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxxii. (1794) 489 Moon- 
wort, which grows on dry pastures, has one naked stem, and 
one pinnate, frond. 1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. 111. (ed. 4) 
138 The curious little fern moonwort. 

2 . The plant Honesty, Lunaria biennis ; = Lu- 
NARY sb. a. Also great moonwort. lObs. 

x6it CoTGR., Lunaire majenr ; ou grande lanaire. Great 
Moonewort, Pennie-flower. ..Honestie. 1656 W. Coles Art 
of S imp ling 3 7 The seed of Bulbonack resembles the Moon, 
which is therefore called Great Moonwort. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxiii. (1794) 320 The brilliant whiteness of 
these silicles has occasioned this plant [sc. Honesty] to be 
called White Sattin : and from the shape of them it is 
named Lunaria and Moonwort. 

+ 3. = Mad wort, Marrubium Alysson. Obs. 
1597, x6n [see Madwort j]. 1635 Swan Spec. M.{x6yo) 216 
Mad- wort or Moon-wort, .in Latine Alyssum or Lunaria. 

4 . The tree-sorrel, Rumex Lunaria. 

\tuyj Phil. Trans. XIX. 435 A Tree-Sorrel from the 
Canaries, which is no other than the Magicians Moon-wort 
of the Arabians in Lobel. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

+ 5 . Blue moonwort : a plant of Switzerland, 
Soldanella alpina, having circular leaves. Obs. 

1629 Parkinson Farad. 234 Soldanella Alpina. Moun- 
taine Soldanella or blew Moonewort 
Moony (mzPni), a. [f. Moon sb. and v. + -Y.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the moon ; resembling or 
characteristic of the moon ; like that of the moon. 

_ a 1586 Sidney Anadia in. (1622) 257 What mou’d me to 
inuite Your presence (sister dearei first to my Moony sphere. 
1789 Blake Songs Innoc., Cradle Song 4 Sweet dreams of 
pleasant streams By happy, silent, moony beams! 1875 
G. Macdonald Malcolm III. x. 148 The cave shone silvery 
gray, with a faint moony sparkle. 

2 . Moon-shaped. + a. Crescent-shaped, lunate ; 
hence, having the crescent as an emblem or ensign, 
belonging to the Turkish or Mohammedan power. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 467 The Moony Standards 
of proud Ottoman. 1697 Dryden ASneidxi. 063 They clash 
with manly force their Moony Shields. 1716 Fenton Poems 
227 The miscreant Moony Host. Before the Victor-Cross 
shall fly. 1814 Southey Roderick xiii, One. -aim’d against 
his neck The moony falchion’s point, 
b. Round, circular. 

1836 Biackw, Mag. XXXIX. 670 He was large and stout 
with a very red face, full and moony. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. 1. x, An oilcake-fed style of business gentleman with 
tnooney spectacles. 

3 . Illuminated by the moon; also, resembling 
moonlight. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon’s Pal., Mildly disparkling, 
• dike those mites Of Candi’d dew in Moony nights. 1830 
w, Taylor /// j A $wv* Geriit, Poetry I. 292 The scenery of 
Klopstock is always illuminated by a moony twilight, a 
misty glory. 1883 G. Macdonald D. Grant II. xvu. X87 
On the moony side [of the street] people .. could recognize 
each other two houses away. 

4 . Inclined to moon or act in a listless, aimless 
manner ; given to mooning ; stupidly dreamy. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. .SW/j xlin, Casting upon the reflection 
of his white neckcloth a pleased moony smile. 186s 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 111. ii, What a mooney godmother you 
are, after all, 1879 M c Carthy Own Times II. xxiii. 170 It 
was agreed.. that he [re. Lottis Napoleon] was a fatuous, 
dreamy, moony, impracticable, stupid young man. 
b. Slightly intoxicated, slang, 

1854 N.L Lucas Eng, -Germ. Diet. 1125. 1867 Smyth 

Sailors Word-bk., Mooney, not quite intoxicated, but un- 
fitted for duty. 1872 Latham, Moony.. 3 Tipsy. Colloquial. 

Moony, obs. form of Many. 

4? 1460 Oseney Reg, 139 John Duke, .and moony other 
1 penne bera Beyng present. 
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Moop, variant of Sc. Moup, to nibble, etc. 
Moope, Mooped, obs. ff. Mope sb., Moped. 
Moopoo, variant of Mopoke. 

Moor (muai, mo®i), sb . 1 Forms : 1 mor, 3-5 
mor, 3-8 more, 4-5 mur, Sc. mwr(e, 4-6 mure, 
5-7 moore, 8-9 Sc. muir, 7- moor. [OE. mir 
masc. = MDu., Du. moer neut., MLG. mbr, moor. 
(whence mod.G. moor neut., Da. mor), OHG. 
muor neut. OTeut. *m 6 ro-, whence *mdrjd fern., 
represented in OHG. muorra str. fem., ON mcer-r 
fem., moorland. 

ON. had 1116-r in the same sense ; but this must he wholly 
unconnected, unless the -ro of OTeut. be a suffix, the 

pre-Teut. root being *mo- (: mo-, as possibly in *>n 3 -ri Mere 
sb. 1 ). Most scholars, however, regard the r as belonging to 
the root, which they consider to be an ablaut variant of 
*«, ier-, mr- to die, so that the primitive sense of the sb. 
would be ‘dead’ or barren land.] 

1 . A tract of unenclosed waste ground; now 
usually, uncultivated ground covered with heather ; 
a heath. Also, a tract of ground strictly pre- 
served for shooting. 

Beowulf 103 Se (je moras heold, fen and fsesten. Ibid. 1405 
Ofer myrean mor. c 1205 Lay. 48x7 Meduwen and mores 
& fa luege muntes. a 1340 H ami-ole Psalter lxxvii. 18 
He brake fie stane in \>z more [Vulg. in erenio). 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce vii. 108 Syne in a mwre thai enterit ar, That 
wes bath hee & lang & braid. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 95 
The Ro, which renneth on the Mor, Is thanne noght so 
lyht as I. 14. . Customs of Malton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 
58 It was grauntyd. .pastur’ to all \>e bestes in be feyldes 
and in be tnore. c 1470 Henry Wallace n 1. 60 Wyth thar 
serwandis fra Ricardtoun thai raid To Mawchtlyne mur. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scoil. I. 17 Heir I say is 
ane gold mynde in Craufurde mure. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
hi. iv. 67 Could you on this faire Mountaine leaue to feed. 
And batten on this Moore? 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. xi. 
(1869) 1 . 155 The most desert moors in Norway and Scotland 
produce some sort of pasture. 1785 Burns Holy Fair i, 
The risin’ sun owre Galston muirs, Wi’ glorious light was 
glintin. 1846 M u Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) L To 
The Yorkshire moors are by far the most extensive and im- 
portant of any in the kingdom, i860 Emerson Cond. Life , 
Culture Wks. (Bohm II. 371 In the country he can find., 
moors for game, hills for geology, and groves for devotion, 
x886 Times (weekly ed.) 6 Aug. 13/3 The moors thrown on 
the market for the year hung heavily on hand at first. 

2 . f A marsh (obs.) ; also dial, (see quot. 1883). 
2441 Tintinhull Churckw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 180 Et 

de segitibus venditis in le more hoc anno [etc.]. .x‘. c 1475 
Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 797/9 Hec Palis, a more. 1501 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 230 Therto the frogs, bred in the 
slimie scowring Of the moist moores, their jarring voices 
bent. X7ox A. de la Pryme in Phil. Trans. XXII. 982 
Acorns have frequently been found at the bottom of the 
Soil of those Levels and Mores. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Moor.. is now commonly taken for a Marsh, or Fen. 1787 
Winter Syst. Husb. 25 Moors and Bogs generally consist 
of rotten trees, roots of weeds, and other half dissolved 
vegetable substances. 1883 Grant Allen Colin Clout's 
Calendar xxxviii. 228 In Yorkshire a moor means a high 
stretch of undulating heath-covered rock; whereas in Somer- 
set it means a low flat level of former marshland, reclaimed 
and drained by means of numerous ‘ rhines 

3 . dial. The soil of which moorland consists ; peat. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 9 Ruch, scharpe 

and hard hillis full of mosse, more and marrase. x6to W. 
Folkingham Art of Survey 3 The vulgar [species of the 
earth] is either simple as Clay, Moulde, Moor, Gravell, 
Sande. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 25 A thin stratum 
of moss, where the subsoil is gravel or sand, is called Moor. 
2877 Skertchly Geol. Feniand 138 The word peat is quite 
unknown among the agricultural population of the fens. 
The substance is called turf, and where thin, or so weathered 
as to be unfit for fuel, the term moor is applied. 

4 . Cormuall. a. A moor or waste land where tin 
is found ; hence moor-house, -tin, -works (see quots. 
1602, 1778). b. (See quots. 1778, i860.) 

x6oa Caiiew Cornwall 8 Under this title [Streamworke], 
they comprise also the Moore workes. Ibid. 15 b, A foote 
of good Moore-tyn (which is counted the best sort) will way 
about fourescore pound. Ibid. 18 The Tynners of the whole 
shire are deuided into foure quarters, two called Moores, 
of the places where the Tynne is wrought, viz. Foy moore, 
and Black moore : the other Tiwarnaifl and Penwith. 1778 
Pryce Min. Comub. 316 But if the place or Mine lies low, 
it is usual to say, ‘He is gone to Moor;’ if in the valley, 
they say, ‘He is gone to Coomb,’ Ibid. 324 Moor... This 
word signifies a root or a quantity of Ore in a particular 
part of the Lode; as ‘A Moor of Ore’. ‘A Moor of Tin’. 
Ibid., Moor/touse, a hovel built with turf for workmen to 
change cloaths in. A Coe, Derby. *86o Eng. # For. Min. 
Gloss. (Cornw. Terms), More , a quantity of ore in a particu- 
lar part of a lode, as a ‘more ’ of tin. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as moor- dike, - keeper , -side, 
-wind ; moor-bred, -haunting adjs. 

1603 Drayton Barons Wars vi. lxiv. 147 The “more-bred 
Mallard. 1579 Mem. St. Giles, Durham (Surtees) 1 Payde 
to Rycharde gylson for sixe dayes..at the “more dycke for 
layinge up earthe to y whicke. 1871 W. Morris m Mac- 
kail Life (1899) I. 234 With a wild musical note, like all the 
“moor-haunting birds. 1891 Pall Mall G. 1 July 5 1 The 
“moor-keepers state that searches for grouse-nests during 
April proved most successful, c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 
131 At the “mur syde. 18x3 Vancouver Agric. Devon 282 
Those cold and blighting vapours carried by the “moor- 
winds through all the country below. 1902 R. W. Chambers 
Mauls of Paradise xvii, To my numbed ears the moor- 
winds bore a sound coming from a great distance. 

6. Special comb. ; moor-band, a hard sub- 
stratum of the soil found in moorland, consisting 
of clay, iron ore, and small stones, and impervious 
to moisture; called also moor-band pan ; moor- 
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bath, [after G. moorbatf], a therapeutic procedure 
in which the patient is buried lip to the neck in 
peat taken from a bog; moor-coal, f(<z) ?peat 
used for burning (obs.); (b) a friable variety of lignite 
[after G. moorkohle (Werner)] ; + moor-earth, 
peaty soil ; moor-evil, a kind of dysentery in 
sheep and cattle; + moor-fen, a marsh; -[moor 
grieve, an overseer of a moor ; moor-hag, broken 
ground from which peats have been dug = peat 
hag (see Peat 1 3d); moor-head, the highest 
part of a moor ; moor-house (see 4) ; moor-ill = 
moor evil\ moor-master, f [a) an officer of the 
corporation of York; ( p ) in Cumberland ‘the 
superintendent (not captain) of a mine’ (Linton 
Lake Country, 1864, p. 308) ; moor-pan = moor- 
band ; moor peat, peat derived chiefly from 
varieties of sphagnum or moss {Cent. Did.) ; moor 
planter (see quots); moor-sick a., affected with 
moor-sickness ; moor-sickness, a disease of sheep 
= moor-evil ; moor- tin, -works (see 4). 

1800 Tuke Agric. N. Riding 10 There is some cold thin 
clay upon what is here called a "moorband 1844 Stephens 
JSk. Farm 1. 670 Moor-hand pan belongs to a class of bodies 
known to chemists under the name of ochrey deposiics. 1882 
Geikib Texi-bk.Geot. ill. 11. ii. § 2. 354 A datk ferruginous 
layer known to Scottish farmers as ‘moorband-pan 1878 
tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIII. 170 * Moor -Baths and 
Mod Baths, so-called form a separate class 1562 A 1 1 5 
E/iz.c. 4 § 6 Woorking of any.. Stone Sea Cole, Stone 
Cole, ‘'Moore Cole or Cherk Cole. 1816 Jameson Syst. Min. 
(ed. 2) II. 378 Moor-Coal or Trapezoidal Coal 1607 Nor- 
den Sum. Dial. iv. 229 Many fetch ’Moore-earth or Mur- 
gionfiom the river betweene Colebrooke and Uxbridge, and 
carry it to their barren grounds. 1749 W. Eli.is Cotitpl. Syst. 
Sheep , etc. ill. v. 321 What they call Wood-Evii in some 
other Parts, they call it here the "Moor-Evil, because they 
Conceive it is bred in a Sheep or Lamb, by its lying on 
moory, cold Ground. 1787 A. Ckoke Short View Otmoor 8 
The larger cattle are frequently visited by an epidemical 
distemper called the Moor-evil. 1847 W. C, Martin Ox 
151 Wood-evil, moor-evil, or pantas. c 1203 Lav. 20164 Swa 
do5 Jae wilde cron i hart "moruenne [c 1273 mor-fenne], 1390 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV, 499 Thomas Strauchane, his 
"mure greifif. 1814 W, Nicholson Tates in Verse 241 
The "moor-haggs were wide— but he sten’d them. 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 357, I hope if I may rule 
my fatnilie on a "moorhead, may my neighbours in a citie 
robbe me of my priviledge because I have nighbours ? 
1798 R. Douglas Agric. Roxb. 1 50 Cattle.. are seized 
frequently with a serious and alarming disease called the 
wood-ill , and sometimes the ''moor-ill. 1816 Scott Rl. 
Dwarf x. Though he helped Lambside’s cow weel out 
o’ the moor-ill. 1783 Hist. 4 Antiq York (17381 I. 249 
The chamberlains . . had two assistants, called btidge- 
mastets, and "mure-masters. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II, 306 The sub-sotl plough was used for 
breaking the "moor-pan. 1832 Planting 33 in Libr. Usef. 
Know!., Husb, III, Slit planting.. is performed.. by the 
"moor planter. Ibid., The moor planter is a heavy instru- 
ment, consisting of a wooden shaft and handle two feet 
nine inches in length, terminated by a single slightly curved 
prong of well tempered iron or steel. 1811 in W. Marshall 
Rev. South. Rep. to Board Agric. 532 Sheep pastured on 
these moors, .become what is called "moor-sick. 1814 Shir- 
hkpv Agric. Sum. Sheil. 66 A pining, or wasting, called pro- 
vincially the "moor-sickness, affects sheep, chiefly in autumn. 

b. In names of plants : moor-ball, a sponge-like 
ball formed by the threads of a fresh-water alga, 
Conferva segagropila ; moor-berry, any plant 
of the genus Vaccinium, esp. the bog bilberry 
{Vaccinium uliginosum ) and the cranberry {V. 
oxycoccos) ; moor myrtle, Myrica Gale (Britten 
& Holland Plant-n.) ; moor-palm, (a) the flower 
of the Carex or sedge tribe ; (b) the flower of the 
Eriophorum or cotton-rush ; {c) the catkin of the 
dwarf sallow, Salix aurita ; moor-silk = moor- 
palm (b) ; moor-wort, + (a) in OE., some un- 
identified plant, conjectured by some to be the sun- 
dew ; {b) Andromeda polifolia. 

1777 Robson Brit. Flora 318 Conferva xgrogropila . . 
*Moor-balls. i856 Treas. Bot. s.v., Moorballs are some- 
times used as pen-wipers. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 
319 "Moor Berries, V actinium. 1777 Robson Brit. Flora 
56 V ait ininm Oxycouus. .Cranberry,. .Moorberry. 1788 
W. Marshall Yorksh. II. 342 "Moor-pawms (that is, Moor- 
Palms-, the flowers of the carex tribe fed. 2, 1796, -II. 333, 
the flowers of eriophorum, the cotton rush], 1849 Sidonia 
Sore, 1 1. 46 From the quantity of moor -palms {Lriophomm 
Vaginaium) which grow in their numerous rich meadows. 
*888 F. A. Lees Flora IV, Yorks. 406 Salix aurita L. 
Dwarf Sallow. ‘Moor-palm’. Ibid, 470 Carex bine mis 
Sm. ‘ Seggs ’. ‘ Moor Palms’ — the polliniferous catkins in 
bloom, c 1882 J. Lucas Stud. Nidderdale 10 In the spring 
the sheep feed greedily on the flowers of the "moor-silk 
(cotton-grass), c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 128 Of Jraene smalan 
"mor-wyrte. 1776 Withering Brit, Plants (1796) II. 373 
Andromeda Daboecia. Linn. Irish Wort, or Moorwort. 

e. In names of animals : moor-bird, a bird 
that nests in the moors, esp. the common grouse, 
Tetrao lagopus', moor blackbird (see quot.) ; 
moor- buzzard, the marsh harrier, Circus mrugi- 
tiosus ; moor coot, the common gallinule or water 
hen, Gallinula chloropus ; moor-fly, a fly used by 
anglers ; cf. moorish fly ; moor game, the red 
grouse, Lagopus scolicus', also rarely, the black 
grouse, Tetrao tetrix ; moor harrier, the marsh 
harrier; moor hawk = moor buzzard (Swain son 
1885); moor-tetter, -tit, -titling, (a) the stone- 
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chat, Pratincola rubicola ; ( 3 ) the meadow-pipit, 
Anlhits pratensis. 

1812 Anne Plum ft re tr. Lichtenstein's Trav.S, Afr. I. 
224 Woods and level green valleys, with ponds in them, in 
■which wete large flocks of "moor- birds. 1900 H. Sutcliffe 
Shameless Wayne v, Moor-birds were clamorous up above 
her head. 1839 Macgillivray Brit. Birits II. 100 1 'urdus 
torquatus. The Ringed Thrush, or Ring Ouzel.. ."Moor 
Blackbird 1678 Rav Wilhtghby s Ornith. 75 The "More- 
Buzzard : Mi ivus ZErugiuosus . , common to he seen in 
Heaths and Wasts. 1603 Drayton Man in Moone 186 The 
Teale and "Morecoot raking in the Weed. 1831 G. Mon- 
tagu s Ornith. Diet. 327 M oor coot and Moor hen, names for 
the Gallinule. 1633 Walton Angler iv. 97 The "moor flie. 
i6u Cotgr., Ponle griesche ,.. the benne of the Grice, or 
"Mooregnme. 1769 M rs. Raffai.d Eng. Housekpr. (1805) 52 
To pot red and black Moor Game. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 333 The red grouse, or moor game, is 
found upon most of the mountainous districts in the United 
Kingdom. 1840 Macgillivray Brit. Birds III. 3S2 Circus 
seruginosus. The Marsh Hatrier. .."Moor Hairier. Moor 
Buzzard. 1344 Turner Avium Prxiip, 1 1 b, Qualis est 
avicula Anglis stonechatteia aut "mortettera dicta. 1668 
Charleton Onomasticon 91 Rubeira, Rubicola.. the Stone- 
chatter,. . Mortetter, or Black Cap. 1883 Swainson Prav. 
Nantes Birds 45 Meadow Pipit [Ant hits pratensis). . ."Moor 
tit. 1900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless IVaytie iii, Thou look’st 
seated as a moor tit. a 1672 Willughby Ormthol. 11. xv. 
(1676) 169 The "Moor-Titling: The Stone-smich or Stone- 
chatter. 1853 Eng. Cycl., Nat. Hist. III. 894 Moor titling, 
one of the names of the. .Stone-Chat,. .Saxicola rubicola. 

Moor (mu®.t, mo-'t), sbP Forms: 4 Maur, 4-7 
More, 5 Moure, Mowre, 6, 8 Maure, 6-7 Moore, 
7- Moor. (Now with initial capital.) [ME. More , 
a. F .More (13th cl), Maure, ad.L. Maurus (med. L. 
Morus), Gr. Mavpos. Cf. Sp., Pg., It ,Moro\ MDu. 
Moor, Moer { Du. Moor), OHG. Mor, pi. Mori 
(MHG. Mor. Mar, mod.G. Mohr). 

The L. Maurus , Gr. Mavpov may possibly be from some 
ancient Noith African language. Some believe the word 
to be merely a use of Gr. Mavpoy black (which on this view 
is aphetic from duoupos blind); but this adj. (or at lea-t this 
sense of it) is confined to late Gr.,and may even be derived 
from the ethnic .name.l 

1 . In Ancient History, a native of Mauretania, 
a region of Northern Africa corresponding to parts 
of Morocco and Algeria. In later times, one be- 
longing to the people of mixed Berber and Arab 
race, Mohammedan in religion, who constitute the 
bulk of the population ot North-western Africa, 
and who in the 8th c. conquered Spain. In the 
Middle Ages, and as late as the 17th c., the 
Moors were commonly supposed to be mostly 
black or very swarthy (though the existence of 
‘white Moors’ was recognized), and hence the 
word was often used for ‘negro ’ ; cf. Blackamoor. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 , 98 Ther was no grace in the visage, . . 
Sche loketh forth as doth a Moie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xix. ix. (1495) S69 Also men of the nacyon of 
Maurys theyr blacke colour comyth of the inner paityes. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv 1 56 Eihiope is departed in 2 
princypal Ie parties ; . . the . , par lie meridiontlle is clept More- 
tane. And the folk of that Contiee hen blake .. and thei 
hen clept Mowres. <7x489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 
565 He was soo angry for it, that he became as blacke as 
a moute, 1312 in Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scoti. {1902) IV. 
338 Item, .. to the Bisthop of Murrais mote, at brocht ane 
present to the King, .xiiijr. 15^7 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 
xxxvi. (1870) 212 Barbary .. the tnhabytours be Called the 
Mores : ther he whyte mores and black moors, a 1548 
Hall Chi on.. Hen. VJI 23 b, Granado, which many yeres 
had bene possessed of the Moores or Mawritaue nauion. 
1533 W. Watkeman Fardle Radons 1. iv. 48 The reste of 
the people of Libia westward .. are called Mautes, or 
Moores 1333 Eden Decades 355 Ethiopes, which we nowe 
caule Moores, Moorens, or Negros. 1596 Shaks. Merth. 
V. in. v. 42, I shall answere that better to the Common- 
wealth, than you can the getting vp of the Negroes bellie : 
the Mooie is with childe by you Launcelet? 1609 Ro. C. 
Muley Harriets Rising title p„ The Religion and Policie of 
the More, or Barbarian. 16x3 Middleton Triumphs of 
Truth C 1, I being a Moore; then in Opinions lightnesse 
As far from Sanctity as my Face from whitenesse. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 687 The Sea coast-M cores, 
called by a general name Baduini. 1632 Lithgow 'Prav. 
v. 232 A Towne inhabited by Christians, Arabs, and Moores : 
not blacke Moores, as the Affricans be, but . . a kinde of 
Egyptians. 1647 Cowley Mistr ., Not Fair, A very Moor 
(methinks) plac’d near to Thee, White as his Teeth, would 
seem to be. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moor, or Black- 
moor, a native of Mauritania, in Africa. 1707 M. Henry 
Expos. Exod. ii. 5, etc., Pity so fair a Child should suck 
the Brest of a lawny-more. 1728 Eliza Heywood tr. 
Mine, de Gomez's Belle A. (1732) II. rat Meremorte was 
extremely diverted at the lecital, in what manner the Maure 
had been entertain’d, *776 J. Richardson Arab. Gram, 4 
The Mauritanick (hand], which is used by the Moors of 
Morocco and Barbaiy. 1849 James I Goodman iv, A tawny 
Moor with silver bracelets on his arms, and a turban on 
his head. 1904 Athenaeum 2 July 20/t Another discussion 
has arisen on the origin .. of the teim * Moor’... M. Bloch 
finds the expression used in five different senses, as applying 
to the mixed race inhabiting the towns of Algeria and 
Tunisia, the mountain tribes of Morocco on the Algerian 
frontier, and the nomadic tribes of Western Sahara. .. M. 
Delisle .. thinks that those called Moors have never been 
either black or the descendants of black races. 

2 . A Mohammedan, esp. a Mohammedan in- 
habitant of India. (Cf. Moors.) 

1388 Hickock tr. Frederick's Voy. 23 And wheras I speak 
of Moores 1 meane Mahomets sect. 1607 Topsell Fonrf. 
Beasts 462, I haue heard a story of an Englishman in Bar- 
bary which turned Moore. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 507 
A Town of the Moors ; which name our Seamen give to all 
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Subjects of the great Mogul, but especially his Mahometan 
Subjects. 1763 Scrafton Jndosltiu (1770) 18 The word 
Moors is used by us to express the Mahometans of all sects 
and countries who are settled in India. 1864 Trevelyan 
Cotupef. Wallah (1866) 251 In those days the rank and file 
of our army always spoke of the inhabitants of India by 
the appellation of ‘ Moors ’. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as Moor-lass, -tabroner; 
Moor bridle, a kind of bridle used by Moors; 
Moor dance (see quot.); Moor-lipped a., having 
thick lips like those of a Moor ; Moor macaque, 
monkey, the black macaque, Macacus maurus ; 
Moor saddle, a Moorish saddle. 

1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4056/8 A "Moor Bridle and Saddle. 
x8ox Strutt Sports 4 Past. in. v. 171 The Morisco or 
"Moor dance is exceedingly different from the morris- 
dance, . . being performed with the castanets, or rattles, at 
the_ end of the fingers, and not with bells attached to 
various parts of the dress. 1504 in Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scott. (1900I II. 465 Item, for hors to the "More lasses. 
Ibid. 469 Quhen the More las wes cristinit. 1639 Mas- 
singer Unnat. Combat iv. i, "Moore lip’d, flat nos'd, dimme 
ey'd [etc.], 1906 Wesim. Gaz. 26 Oct, 8/3 The "Moor 
Macaque, a stump-tailed Indian monkey. 1883 Cassell’s 
Ettcycl. Diet., "Moor-monkey. 1504 in Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Stoll. (1900) II. 430 Item, ..to the "More taubronar, 
to his expens maid be the Morienis, viij Franch crounis. 

Moor (mu»j, mou), sb.'^ Naut. [f. Moor z>. 1 ] 
An act of mooring. Plying (or running) moor 
(see quot. 1883). 

_ 1730 Blanckley Nav. Expositor, Moar, signifies the lay- 
ing out the Anchors of a Ship so, as is best and safest for 
her Riding. 1883 Clark Ri ssell Sailors' Lang., Flying 
moor, letting go a weather anchor whilst the ship has way, 
and then, when the cable range is nearly out, letting go 
the other anchor 1893 Sloane-Stanley Remin. Midshipm. 
Life xxxii. 437 The Queen., ran into Beikos, and there 
made a running moor, which was well performed. 

attrib. 1906 Daily Chron. 19 Nov. 5/5 In being cast out 
of the boat they actually fell upon the moor rope. 

Moor (mihi, mooj), z>.l Also 5, 7 more, 6-8 
moore, 7 moar. [Early mod.E. more ; prob., in 
spite of its late occurrence, repr. OE. *ntdrian, 
corresponding to MDu. (according to Kluyver 
originally Frisian, which accounts for the vowel) 
mdren to moor (a vessel), tie up (an animal) 
1 VG. *mairSjan, a parallel formation with *»tair- 
jan, whence OE. * matron (not recorded, but im- 
plied by the derivative matrels mooring-rope), 
MDu. meren (mod.Du. meren) to moor (a vessel). 
The word passed from Teut. into Fr. as amarrer 
(13th c.), for which the simple marer occurs in OF. 

The M Du. merren, marren to moor (whence Marline) 
resulted from a confusion of this vb. with merren, marren 
to delay, hinder (mod. Du. only marren intr.,to loiter, delay, 
hesitatei, cogn. w. Mari'.] 

1 . Irons, To secure (a ship, boat, or other float- 
ing object) in a particular place by means of chains 
or ropes, which are either fastened to the shore or 
to anchors. 

[1495 : see Mooring vbl. ri.] 1497 Naval A cc. Hen. VII 
(18961 239 Vron chaynes. .that the seid Ship was mored & 
Rode by in Portesmouth haven. 1S40 in R. G. Marsden 
Set. PI. Crt. A dm. (1894) I, 91 The said shippe. .being not 
moryd came rydyng with thee floode by force. 1577 North- 
brooice Dicing { 1S43) 64 If it bee lawfull (as Christ sayth).. 
to moore a ship faster that is ready to runne against the 
rockes. 1633 «• Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. v. 12 They had 
moored up the Galley, vj 69 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) 
Cc 3, A ship may be either moored by the head . .or by the 
head and stern. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 102 A trans- 
port buoy, .was moored with chains at the distance of about 
fifty fathoms directly North from the Gut. x8io Scott 
Lady of L. 1. xxiv, Until the rocky isle they reach, And 
moot tlieir shallop on the beach. 1840 R. H ; Dana Bcf Mast 
xv, Until night, we were employed in getting out the boats 
and mooring ship. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 
301 I’lh.moor up the boat at our landing-place, 
f b. To moor anchor, to anchor. Obs. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 66 The Michael mored ancker 
vpon this great yce. 1621,1647 [see d]. 

e. reft , ox in passive with personal subject. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. i. §4. 331 They therefore 
not only mored themselues strongly by their Anchors, but 
chained the sides of their Gallies together. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. 11. i. X12 We carried our hawsers on board her, jn order 
to moor ourselves nearer in shore. 1877 C. W. Thomson 
Voy. Challenger I. ii, 109 About mid-day we were moored 
in the Tagus off the town, 
d. iransf. and fig. 

1621 T. Williamson tr. Gonlart's Wise Vieillard 179 Who 
hath commaunded you to moore your anther of hope in 
such a Utile lump of dust as man is? 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobier ( 1843) 20 Those men never Moored their Anchors 
well in the "firme soite of Heaven, that are weather- waft_ up 
and down with every eddy- wind of every new doctrine. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 597 Thou, whose heart, Whose 
little heart, is moor’d within a nook Of this obscuie Ter- 
restrial. 1836 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. i. (1858) 65 The camels 
as they lie, like stranded ships, moored round the tents. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv. 185 Moored to the rock on two 
sides, the cabin stood firm. 

2 , absol. and intr. a. To secure one’s ship (etc.) 
in a particular place; to anchor. 

1627 Cart, Smith Seamans Gram, ix. 45 More Crosse. 
To More a crosse is to lay one anchor to one side of the 
streame, and the other to the otherright against one another, 
and so they beare equally ebbe and flood. Ibid., More Prouiso. 
To more a Prouiso, is to haue one anchor in the riuer, and 
a hawser a shore, which is mored with her head a shore. 
Ibid., Two cables is the least, and foure cables the hest to 
moie by. 1667 Milton J 3 . L. 1. 207 The Pilot of some 
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smaii Tflgnt-founder’d_ Skiff, . . With fixed Anchor in his 
skaly rind Moors by his side under the Lee. 1678 Phillips 
(ed. 4), To Moor aiongst, is to lay an Anchor amidst the 
stream, a Head, and another a Stern, when you fear driving 
ashore. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 165/1 Mooring 
Water-shot, that is quartering between both [anchors], 1748 
Anson’s i'ov. it. i. 114 Cumberland Bay, where we moored. 
1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxi. 641 Most travellers moor 
for a day or two at Karnak. 

b. Of a ship : To be made secure by means of 
anchors ; to take up a particular position at anchor. 

1697 Du yd Etr /Eneid vi. 1246 At length on Oozy ground 
his Gallies moor. 1701 in Picton L’pttol Mimic, hec. (18S3) 

I. 308 Such ships .. shall moore West Nor-west and East 
Southeast. 1875 J. H. Rennet Winter Medit. 11. xL 364 
A solid granite quay, that enables small vessels to moor 
close to land. 

Hence Moored ppl. a. 

18S7 Jean Ingelow Christ's Resurrect, x, Swaying on 
a purple sea, The many moored galleys clustering at her 
quay. 1900 Dailv News 24 Sept. 8/7 A violent collision 
with the moored barges followed. 

Moor (mu»t, m5u), vfi [Prob. f. Moott sbJ 
Cf. moor-evil.] intr. Of cattle: To evacuate san- 
guineous urine. Hence Moo-ring vbl. sb. 

1737 Bracken Farriery htipr. (1756) I. 057 Cattle which 
piss Blood, or have the Mooring, as they call it. 1773 

J. Watson Hist. Halifax 543 Moor, as a cow does, when 
her water is mixed with blood. 1824-8 Craven Dial. s_. v., 
When cattle are inflicted with a disease which occa_sions 
bloody urine, they are said to be moored. .. Some attribute 
it to coarse grass in marshy grounds. 

Moor : see Moar, Mohuk, More, Mort. 

Mo Or ad (m 2 ? rad), a. and sb. Shetland dud. 
Also moorat, -et, -it, murid, murrit. [a. ON. 
morand-r, f. mo-r moor, heath + rauS-r red.] a. 
adj. Heather-brown, reddish brown : esp. of sheep 
and wool. b. sb. A reddish brown colour. 

1809 Edmondsion Zetland II. 210 The sheep.. are of 
different colours; as wiiite, grey, black, speckled, and of 
a dusky brown called moorit. 1871 R. Cowie Shetlam! ix. 
162 Sheep .. of a peculiar brownish shade, termed by the 
natives murid. 1884 Rampini in Gd. Words Nov. 746/2 
A herd of native sheep, black, white, grey, and_ moorat. 
1895 Spectator 31 Aug. 273/1 It is sometimes difficult to 
convince people that our moorad is not dyed. 

Moorage (muo*redg, moa-redg), [f. Moor vX +■ 

-age ] 

1. The action or process of mooring; the con- 
dition of being moored ; also a place for mooring. 

1648 Earl of Westmorland Oita , Sacra 162 She’s come 
to Moorage, and there fast, To lie aside untill carin’d. i63a 
Wheler Journ. Greece I. 25 It hath good Moorage, and is 
deep enough for Ships of any rate, 1887 Hall Caine 
Deemster xl, Since my coming to moorage there no boat 
had crossed its water. 1892 Daily News 30 May 2/3 There 
are spots where you may pay for moorage. 

2. Money paid for the use of moorings. 

a 1676 Hale Narr. Cnsiotnes iv. in S. A. Moore Foreshore 
(18881 344 Morage for ships, terrage, wharfage. 1868 R ep. 
Trial Appledore Harbour in Exeter Plymouth Gas. 
13 Mar., The only custom he had proved was the right to 
come in, paying a certain moorage or postage. 

Moorat, variant of Moorad. 

Moo’r-burn. Sc. Forms: see Moor jr&l [f. 
Moor sbfi 4- Burn sbJ] The burning of the heather 
on a moor, which is unlawful between April i r 
and Nov. 1 . So Moor-burner, one who sets fire 
to heather ; also Moor-burning- vbl. sb. 

*4-. Qrdo jfusticiarie in Sc. Acts (18x4) I. 342/1 All ,.mtir 
burnaris in forbodin tyme. 1424 Sc. Acts fas. /(1814) II. 
6/t It is ordanyt h* na man mak muibyrn eftir Jre mouetlie 
of nurche. , vnder be payne of xl,r. 1499 Exch, Rolls Scott, 
XI. 395 That thair be na mureburne, 161.0 Act 7 Jos. I,. 
An Acte against burning of Lingard Heath and other Moor 
Burning. 1678 Sir G, Mackenzie Crirn. Laws Scot, it, 
xiv. § 1 (1699) 210 They have power to punish. .Makers of 
Moor-burn, Keepers of Grooves, wilful Beggers. 1773 Act 
13 Geo. til c. 54 § 4 Every Person who shall make Muir- 
b urn, or set fire to any Heath or Muir, in .. Scotland, ,. 
shall [etc.]. 1851 Stephens Rk. Farm 3736 As heath con- 
stitutes a principal food of the mountain sheep, muir-burn- 
ing improves the heath for food, 1894 Crockett Raiders 
218 We were now among the burnt heather .. kicking up 
the ashy dust of the March muirburn. 

fig. 1839 in J. MncKerrow Hi si. Secession Ch. 11841) 647, 
I was afraid of raising a muirburn that might not lie 
easily quenched. 

MoO'r-cock. [f. MboRsbJ + Cock sb.i] The 
male of the red grouse, Lagopus scoticus, Also 
occas. the blackcock, Tetrao telrix, 

*329-30 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) id In ..xij Mur- 
kokes emptis. In..vij Murkokes. 1427 Sc. Acts fas. I 
(1814) II. 16/2 Blak cokes gra liennys and mur cokes. *567 
Golding Ovid's Met. viii. (1593) 201 Now It is a meare And 
moorecockes, cootes, and cormorants do breed and nestle 
there. 2*1695 Wood Oxford (O. Ii. S.) III. 157 Arms., 
argent, a chevron between 3 more-cocks sable, 1731 Albin 
Nat, Hist. Birds l. 23 The Red Game, or More-Cock 
Lag-opus altera. 1780 Edmondson Her,, Moor cock, the 
male of the black game, or large black grouse. 1850 J. 
Struthebs Life Poet. Wks. I. p. xiv, The Scraigh of the 
paitrick, the birr of the muircock._ 1899 Crockett Kit 
Kennedy 298 Moor-cocks were crowing in the hollows, 

Moord(e)re, obs. forms of Murder. 

Moore, obs. form of Moor, More. 

Mooreash, obs. form of Moorish aX 

Moor exi, variant of MoRIan. 

Moorery (muo'rori, moBTori). nonce-wd. [f. 
Moor + ~kby. Cf. Jewry l\ A Moorish quarter. 


1808 Southey Chron. Cid App. 386 They arose and entered 
the Moorery, and slew many Moors. 

Mootess (mu a *res, moires), [f. Moor sbfi + 
-ess.] A female Moor. 

1611 Cotgr. , Moresque , a Moovesse, a shee Moore, a blacke 
woman. 1677 T. Holyoke Eng.. I, at. Diet., A shee moor, or 
mooress, morula. 1835 Campbell Epistle fir. Algiers to 
Hor. Smith 25 The Moot-esses, shrouded in white. 1891 
Hall Caine Scapegoat xxii, A matronly Mooress. 

Mooret, variant of Moorad. 

MooT-fowl. [f. Moor j5.1 + Fowl,] 

1. Sc. The red grouse, Lagopus scoticus. 

1506 in Acc. Ld. High Treat. Scott. (1901) III. 191 Tua 
wild geis and xij mure fowlis. 1632 Lithgow Trav, m. 106 
Abundance of Geese, . . Pigeons, Partridges, Moore- Bowie. 
1773 Act 13 Geo. Ill c. 54 § 3 Pneasants, Muir Fowl, Tar- 
magans, Heath Fowl [etc.]. 1787 Burns Tam Samson’s 
Elegy xiii, Perhaps upon his mould’ring breast Some 
spitefu' muirfowl bigs her nest, To batch an' breed. 1881 
J. Grant Cavieronians I. iv. 56 Muirfowl, ptarmigan [etc.]. 

Comb. 18x6 Scott Old t\iort. i, The moor-fowl shooter 
has been often surprised to find him busied in cleaning the 
moss from the grey stones. 

2. South Carolina. The ruffed grouse. 

1791 W. Bartram Trav. Carolina , etc. (1792) 329 The 
wary moor fowl thundering in the distant echoing hills. 

3. Sc. Moorfowl(’s egg, a variety of pear. 

1705 Lease in W. Hector Select. Judic. Fee. Renfrew) 
(1876) 42 That pear tree called the Muirfowl Egg. 1817 
Neill Hortic. in Edin. Encycl. (1830) XI. 212 lhe Muir- 
fowl egg is another pear of good qualities, said to be origin- 
ally Scottish. tS5o Hogg fruit Man. salt Muirfowl’s Egg. 

Moo r-grass, [f. Moor sbX + Grass.] 

1. Sundew, JJrosera rotundifolia. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal m. civ. 1366 It is called In English 
Sunne deaw,..in the North parts Red rot, . . and in Yorke- 
shire Moore grass. 1674 Josselyn Voy.^ New Eng. 80 
Rasa-soils, Sun-dew, moor-grass. 1749 W. Ellis Cowpl. 
Sysl. Shc<-p, etc. 'in. v. 321 Now this Moor-Grass, in the 
Parish of Wing [Buckinghamshire], they call Rosa-Soiis, as 
it is distinguished by Shepherds from other Grasses. 

2. Sc, Silver- weed, Potentilla anserina, 

1777 Ligiitfoot Flora Scot. I. 268 Potentilla anserina . . 
Moor-Grass. Scotis. 

3. A grass of the genus Sesleria , esp. S. cmrulea , 
blue moor-grass. 

1799 J. Hull Brit. Flora 1. 21 Sesleria cmrulea, ..Blue 
Mpor-grass. 1866 Treas. Dot. s. v. Grass. 

4. The cotton-grass, Eriophorum angusiifoHum 
(Britten & Holland). 

5 .gen. A glass growing on a moor. 

1900 A rchicol. JE liana. XXII. 80 Black-faced sheep, which 
maintain a spare existence on the heather and moor-grasses. 

Moor-head: see Moor's -head. 

Moo r-hen. [f. Moor j/;.i + Hen.] 

1. The Water-hen, Gallinnla chloropus, 

c 1300 Pol. Songs iCamden) 158 Heo cometh by-modered 
ase a mor-hen. 14.. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 599/43 Paleslris, 
a morhen. 157s Turberv. Falcanrie 137 Some hold opinion, 
that the bones and bloud of a Bat-gander, Moorehen, and 
such like, may be giuen to an hauke. 1655 Moufet & 
Blnnet Health's Impr. (1746) 205 Some Birds are sodden 
or roasted without their Skins, because they are black and 
bitter, as Rooks, Daws, Coots, and Moor-hens. 1705 Dale 
Pharmacol. Suppl. 359 A. Gatlina aqnatica, . .The Com- 
mon Water-Hen, or Moor- Hen. 1883 Encycl, Brit. XVI. 
808/2 In winter, when the inland waters are frozen, the 
majority of Moor-hens betake themselves to the t.dal rivers. 

2. The female of the red grouse, Lagopus scoticus. 

*347 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 42 In.,vj Morehennes 

empt. 1530 Palsgk. 246/1 Morehen, poulle gnache. 1553 
Burgh lice. Edin. (1871) II. 185 The best mure hen vjd. 
i6n Cotgr., Poule griesche, a Moorehenne, the henne of 
the Grice, or Mooregame, a 1796 Burns 1 The Heather 
was blooming' 4 At length they discovered a bonie moor- 
hen. *837 Macgiluvray Brit. Birds 1. 169 Lagopus Scoti- 
cus. ..Moor-fowl. Moor-cock, Moor-hen. 

3. A bird of the Australian genus Tribonyx. 

x86oG. B riNNETT Gatherings Nat. in Australasia viii. 169 
The Rail-like bird, the Black-tailed Tribonyx, or Moor Hen 
of the colonists. 

4. The American coot, Fulica americana. 

1888 Trumbull Names of Birds 1x7. 

Moorian, variant of Mouian. 

Mooring (mu» - riq, moa-riq), vbl. sb. [f. Moor 
v l + -ing t.j 

1. The action of the verb Moor vX 

1:485 [see mooring-chain below]. 1495 Naval A cc. Hen, VII 
(1896J 162 The Bryngyng the seyd Ship to the Shore And 
for moryng of byre there. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 3 To hEtue-.the command of the long boate, for., 
warping, tawing, and moreing, 1797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. (1892) 251 There is much want of room for the safe and 
convenient mooring of vessels, and constant access to them. 
1886 Encycl. Brit XXI, 598 x One of the objections made 
to slack mooring is that turns are formed below water where 
they are not visible. 

2. cotter. Something (e.g. a rope, chain, etc.) by 
which a floating object is made fast ; also the object 
to which it is moored, a. sing. (Somewhat rare.) 

*775 Fai.ck Day's Diving Vessel 51 Slacking a little of 
the mooring. 1809 Byron Lines to Mr. Hodgson 17 Now 
our boatmen quit their mooring, And all hands must ply 
the oar. *8ao Scoresby Acc, Arctic Reg. I. 256 Wrecked 
by the fall of their icy mooring. *843 Penny Cycl. XX.VL 
451/1 To one end of the line a chain-shot was attached by 
way of mooring. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIII. 401/1 Main- 
sail, foresail and gaff-topsail were hoisted, and her jib ready 
to hoist as soon as the mooring was dropped. 

Jig. a 1854 H. Reed Led. frit. Poets xiv. (1857) II. 184 
The tempest which had driven him from his domestic 
mooring was followed by a fitful calm. 


b. pi. 

*744 J- Philips Jrnl. Anson’s Exped. 192 The Prize 
drove off from her Moorings. _i75o Blanckley Nav. Ex- 
positor, Moarings, are laid out in Harbour, and consists of 
Claws, Pendant Chains, Cables [etc.]. 1858 Lytton What 
will he do 1. v, Vance loosened the boat from its moorings, 
stepped in, and took up the oars. 1875 Encycl. Brit. IL 
8/2 Mushroom anchors first proposed for ships, are now 
only used for moorings. 1889 Catli. News 27 July 8/6 The 
huge Rodney fouled a lightship the other day and broke 
her moorings. 

iransf. and fig. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. A tonem. (1852) 116 
Having broken from all moral moorings, he will find himself 
adrift. 1897 A llbutt's Syst. Med, III. 507 When . . the pylorus 
is dragged from its moorings. 

3. pi. The place in a river or harbour where a 
vessel can be moored. 

1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 65 Nearly the same time 
will be elapsed before the. .ship, .can be secured at her 
moorings. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 300 Some of 
the new men of war, indeed, were so rotten that, unless 
speedily repaired,. they would go down at their moorings. 
i860 Longf. IVayside Inn, P. Rcvere’s Ride 18 Where 
swinging wide at her moorings lay The Somerset. 
jig. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 11. iv. (1872) 1x8 When once 
the household was settled in its new moorings, .he returned 
to his employments and pursuits. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as mooring bridle, buoy , 
cable, chain , -ground, -port, -stone ; mooring 
anchor, one of the fixed anchors placed at the 
bottom of a harbour, to which vessels are moored ; 
mooring-block (see quot. 1815 ); mooring-post, 
(a) a strong upright post fixed into the ground for 
securing vessels to the landing-place by haw sers or 
chains ; {b) one of the strong pieces of oak inserted 
into the deck of a large ship for fastening the 
moorings to when alongside a quay (Adm. Smyth) ; 
mooring swivel, a swivel used in mooring a ship 
to shackle two chains together so that they may 
not become twisted. 


1820 Scoresby Acc. A retie Reg. I. 257 For the purpose of 
placing a *mooring anchor. 1873 Encycl. Brit. II. 8/x 
Mooring anchors are not limited by considerations of weight, 
&c., as other anchors are. . . Mooring anchors may therefore 
be of stone, .or of cast iron. 1809 in Trans. Soc. Arts (1811) 
XXVIII, 173 Many of the line-of-battle ships, .are moored 
with Mr. Heinman’s cast-iron * mooring- blocks. 18x5 Fal- 
coner's Diet. Marine {ted. Burney), Mooring-block is asort of 
cast iron anchor of about 150 cwt. used in some of his 
Majesty’s ports for riding ships by. 1809 Naval Chron. 
XXIV. 23 She ran against one of the *uiooring buoys. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. II. 8/1 A large buoy is attached to the end of 
a Tnooring cable. 1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 38 
Clienes for the Loves.. j, *Moryng dienes.. ij. *836 Lever 
Martins o/Cro’ M, 576^ Can you not_.see.4hat where one 
drags the anchor so easily, the *mooring-ground was never 
good ! 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Cc 3 b, Bridles 
. . whose upper ends are drawn into the ship at the ^mooring- 
ports. 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies Pole. 41 Two or three 
hardy fellows, who held on for life to the *mooring-posts. 
1803 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 468/2 The * mooring-stones re- 
mained perfectly steady as did all the ships that were pro- 
perly moored. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 54 What 
ts the use of a *mooring swivel ? It is put on when the ship 
has two anchors down, to keep the turns out of the cables. 

Moorish (muou-ij, moau-ij), a. 1 Forms: 4 
moorysshe, 4-5 mot-yssli(e, 5-6 moreseb, -ischj 
6 moarishje, morishe, -ysh, 6-7 morish, 7 
mooreash., 9 Sc. muirish, 6 - moorish, [f. 
Moor sb . 1 + -ish.] 

'1*1, Of soil : Boggy, swampy. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Vilas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) t. xxxiii. 2$ 
The grounde was soo softe and moryssli, that they entred 
up to the raynes. 1538 Leland I tin. V._ 81 It is to be 
supposid that thes PooTes for the most partin Morisch [». r. 
Moresch] Groundes, and lying sumwhat in low GroundeS 
dreane the moist Places about them. 1591 Spenser R nines 
of Time 140 There now no rivers course is to be seene, But 
moorish fennes, and marshes ever greene. 1634 Milton 
Comns 432 By lake, or moorish fen. 1641 Wither Halle- 
lujah 11. xx. (1879) 292 Moorish Grounds are now so ha' d, 
That, on them we safe may ride. 1:766 Entick London IV. 
199 A thousand loads, .were, .laid in a moorish place. 1820 
Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg, 1. 120 This swamp hadamoorish 
look, and consisted apparently of black alluvial soil. 

ftg._ xfiox B. Jonson Poetaster v. i. They be path-lesse, 
moorish minds 1 hat , .sinlce Beneath the steps of any villanie. 
f b. iransf, 1 Spongy, soft. Obs. 

1398 Trevlsa Batik. De P. R, XVIII. xci. (1495) 840 The 
frogge is watry and moorysshe. Ibid. xix. ix. 869 Moryssh 
thynges dooth growe in erthe. 1730 E, Smith Cornpl, 
Housew. 8 If their noses are snotty*, and them throats 
moorish and muddy, they are bad. 

fo. Of water : Such as is found in bogs. Obs. 

1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 11 Those waters that ben 
hethy or morysshe. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 29 The 
chaulky Kenet,. .The morish Cole, a *640. Day Part. Beet 
xii. (i88r) 75 The moorish pooles stand emptie, left By water. 

d. Moorish mallow - Marsh mallow. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal n. cccxxxviii. 789 In English marsh 
Mallow, Moorish Mallowe, and white JVlallowe. 

e. Moorish, brown, moorish fly, the names 
of an artificial fly for fishing. 

1633 Markham Pleas. Princes 26 The Moorish-fly is made 
of finaflocks, shome from afreese-gray russet, and the wings 
of the blackest male of a Drake. 1799 G. Smith Laborer 
tory II. 309 March. . .Flies proper. ,3. Moorish-brown. 

2. Of or pertaining to a moor; abounding in 
moors or moorland; having the characteristics of 
a moor ; belonging to a moor. 

1346 Yorks ChanirySurv. (Surtees) II. 413 In a wyld and! 
morishe contree. c 1600 Norden Spec. Brit,, Cornw . (1728) 
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63 A church standinge amonge the moarishe hills. 1744 
Preston in Phil. Trans. XLlll, 61 The Land is mountain- 
ous and moorish, abounding with Moss and Heather. 1787 
Burns in Cunningham Life (1830) 55/1 A romantic, but 
rather moorish place, on the banks of the Poole. 1802 
Wordsvv. Resol. <y / mlepend. xi, Upon the margin of that 
moorish flood. 1833 G. Johnston Nat. Mist. li. Bord. 1. 104 
Common in muirish pastures. 1887 Rusiun Preeierita II. 
177 Moorish Skiddaw and far-sweeping Saddleback. 

3. Inhabiting a moor ; growing on moors. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 580 Or'e-gone with loue of 
Hanse, a dapper More-land Lad.. the wanton hart of that 
delicious mayd. .was turn’d so much from beeing coy That 
shee might seeme to doat vpon the Morish boy. 1844 
Stephens Bk. Farm II. 474 The disease. .is there called 
the muir-ill, as if it were the consequence of cows eating 
muirish plants. 

Moorish (mu»*rij, mSa-riJ"), a. 2 Also 5 morys, 7 
morish. (Nowwithcapital M .) [f. MooiuA- + -ish.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Moors. 

Now often used with reference to the style of architecture 
characteristic of the buildings erected by the Moors in Spain 
(Sth-isth c.) and in Northern Africa. Cf. Moresque. 

1434 in Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 242/2 Her 
hullyng of blacky red and green, with morys letters, with 
cushions. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 323 For that 
a moorish slaue, who hoped by that meanes to saue himselfe, 
discouered him to a Prouost marshall. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 112 P 3 Augustus, .is said to have passed many of 
his Hours with little Moorish Boys at a Game of Marbles. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 31 II. 2231 The greatest peculiarity 
in the Moorish architecture is the horse-shoe arch. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain vii, A large ancient and seemingly 
Moorish castle. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 622/2 A fine 
dish, now in the British Museum . . ; though Moorish in style, 
it has.a Spanish inscription. 1903 Ed in. Rev. Apr. 278 The 
Moorish peasantry. .fought for their masters. 

b. Befitting a Moor, barbarous, nonce-use. 

179S Coleridge Plot Discovered 28 And if by the wanton 
and moorish exercise of this privilege he can ensnare the 
assembly into marks of indignation, then [etc.]. 

2. Mohammedan. Now only colloq. (chiefly in 
uneducated use) in Southern India and Ceylon. 
]- Formerly also used {adj. and quasi-iA) as a name 
of the Urdu or Hindustani language : see Moors. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 482 The Religion in 
Cambaia is partly Moorish, partly Heathenish. 1763 Orme 
Milit. Trans. Hindostanl. 276 The centinel was sitting 
at the top of the gate, singing a moorish song. *784 in 
Seton Karr & San leman Select.fr. Calcutta Gaz. (1864I I. 
15 Lieutenants Speediman and Rutledge.. were hound, 
circumcised, and clothed in Moorish garments. 1804 Well- 
ington in Gurw. Desp. (1837) III. 2170 She had a Moorish 
woman interpreter, and as I heard her give orders to her 
interpreter in the Moorish language [etc.]. 1889 Ceylon 
Observer 11 June, From Weligama comes the news that 
another alexandrite has just been discovered by the Moorish 
priest (Moulana) weighing 61b. and 8 rupees. 

1’ Mocrrishiy, adv. Qbs .— 1 [f. Moorish 
+ -ly -.] In a marshy manner. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 332 Shee in her foggy Fennes 
so moorish ly doth feed. 

+ Moorislmess. Ohs. [f. Moorish a. i + 
-ness.] Marshy or peaty quality. 

1649 Blithe Eng. hnprov. Inipr. (1653) 59 If this be not. . 
steeped so w th constant corrupt water, that it is turned into 
a moorishness,., this very Land may prove your best Land 
in a little time. 1692 R. L’Estrange yostphus, Wars of 
yews in. xviii. (1733) 686 The Water sweet and potable, 
without any thing of Moorislmess either in the Taste or 
Colour. 

t Moo’rism. Obs. [f. Moor sb. 2 + -ism.] 
a. The polity or religion of the Moors; Mo- 
hammedanism. b. Moors collectively. C. Con- 
duct befitting Moors, barbarism. 

1620 Shelton Quix. it. xxvi. 174 Don Quixote seeing and 
hearing such a deale of Moo.isme, and such a coyle, he 
thought fit to succour those that fled. Ibid., He began to 
raine strokes vpon the Puppetish Moorisme, ouerthrowing 
some, and beheading others. 1627 R. Ashley Almansor 1 
The great Caliph, the sustayner of Morisme. 1681 Rycaut 
tr. Gracian's Critick 148 Banishing not only her, but her 
devoted Worshippers from the extent of their Dominions, 
with which barbarous Morism, not yet fully satisfied [etc.]. 
Moorit, variant of Moorad. 

Moorland (miiaulffind, mo^-rlsend), sb. [f. 
Moor sbl + Land jA] 

1. Uncultivated land ; in early use chiefly fen- 
land; in mod. use, country consisting of moors; 
land abounding in heather ; a moor. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i. 63 Ofer alle mor-londa iudtees. 
c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2968 And aaron held up his hond, to 3e 
water and oe more lond, £1450 Gods tow Reg. 288, j half 
acre in the morelond. 1773 Act 13 Geo. Ill c. 54 § 6 Every 
Proprietor of high and wet Muir Lands. 1851 D. J errolu 
St. Giles x i. 103 The road opened into a patch of moor-land. 
1896 ‘ Q ’ (Quiller Couch) la 94 They stood in the heart of a 
moorland. 

b. spec. (See quot. 1845 .) 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 531 But Muse, thou seem’st 
to leaue the Morelands too too long. 1845 Encycl. Metrop . 
XXV. 10/1 The Northern part [of Staffordshire] bordering 
upon Derbyshire, contains a great portion of waste, devoted 
to feeding sheep, and enclosed with stone walls, denominated 
the Moorlands. 

2. (See quot.) 

. 1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp., Moor-land or Moory-land, 
in agriculture is a black, fight and soft earth, very loose, 
and without any admixture of stones; and with very little 
clay, or sand. The uppermost stratum of fen-lands is usu- 
ally of this earth. 

3. attrib. passing into adj. Of the nature of or 
pertaining to moorland ; inhabiting moorland. 


[1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 1 Ane morlandis man of vp- 
landis mak At hame thus to his nychbour spak.] 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 376 Ore-gone with loue of Hanse, 
adapper More-land Lad. 178s Burns To William Simpson 
104 While moorlan’ herds like guid, fat braxies. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth 306 In the moorland parts of the 
county, the attention of the farmer is mostly confined to his 
cattle. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxxiii, But vainly did the 
heath-flower sped Its moor-laud fragrance round his head. 
1902 R. W. Chambers Maids of Paradise x,The moorland 
wind rose and tossed her elf-locks in her eyes. 

Moorlander (muaulahidai, moaulsendar). [f. 
Moorland + -erL] One who lives in a moor- 
land ; spec, one who lives in the Moorlands of 
Staffordshire. 

cs.6 46 True Relat ., etc. in Glover's Hist. Derby (1829) I. 
App. 62 The moorlanders in Staffordshire came to hint, en- 
treating him for assistance. 1660 Leyborne-Popham MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 1899) 139 Trie county [Stafford] is apt 
to fly into arms, the northern inhabitants being ‘moor- 
landers ’ and the southern parts abounding with ‘ ironmen 
1667 Cotton Scarron. iv, 69 Rascals as false as Moorlanders. 

t Moo rlandish, a. Obs.~ l [-ISH.] Charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants of the moorlands. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 109 To prevent these little country 
Moorelandish cheats, ..the Factors keep a Surveyor all the 
summer here. 

+ Moo’rlog. Obs. Also -logg. [app. f. Moor 
jAI + Loo sb . J (See quots.) 

1651 R. Child in Harltitis Legacy (1655) M 1 Tins is in 
briefe my Philo-opby concerning Moorlog. 1721 Pf.rkv 
Daggenlt. Breach 72 note, Moorlogg, is a vein of divers 
sorts of rotten Wood, .which lyes about 3 Foot and a half 
..underneath the Surface of the Marsh Ground. 1840 Civil 
Eng. Arch. Jml. III. 106/1 Moorlogg is described as a 
vein of matted brushwood, with nuts and pieces of rotten 
wood interspersed. 

Moorman 1 (mu-'M^mooumam). [f. Moor j &1 
+ Man sb. Cf. Moorsman.] 

1 . One who lives on a moor. 

c\ 790 Sir M. Hunter Jrnl. (1894) 74 The Moormen fight 
cocks, and aie very fond of the diversion. 1836 Mrs. Bray 
Tamar Sf TavyX. 23 The moormen most commonly convey 
their peat, and all things else, on what is called a crook. 
1872 M. Collins T-.ua Plunges for Pearl 1, vi. 123 The 
best pedestrian upon ordinary roads will find himself tried 
by the swinging step of the moot-man on hts native soil. 

2 . An official who has charge of a moor. 

1687 in Croke Case of Otmoor (1831) 38 Everyman that 
keeps cattle upon the More, shall bring his cattle to the 
Moor-man to be branded. 1885 Sat A’«/. 5 Sept. 322 Dart- 
moor is divided into four quarters,, .and there is a functionary 
called par excellence a Moorman, who has charge of each 
quarter on behalf of the Duchy. 

Moo’rman 2 . [f. Moor sb . 2 + Man.] «= Moor 
sb. 2 \ in India, a Mohammedan. 

1698 Fryer Ate, E. India 4 P. 55 These Moormen, .never 
set their hands to do any Labour, but that they sing a 
Psalm, or Prayer. 1763 Scrafton hut os ton (1770J 26 The 
Moormen, .make them, of whom they have no jealousy, the 
ministers of their oppression. 1836 Lett.fr. Madras (1843) 
41, I gave some embroidery to be done by a Moorman re- 
commended by my tailor. 1850 Whittier Derne 113 Men 
speak the praise of him who gave Deliverance to the Moor- 
man's slave. 1889 Ceylon Observer 4 May, The gem was 
bought in by the owner. I hear since that some of the 
Moormen who came for the sale have made offers. 1897 
Tablet 16 Oct. 606 Whether the man be a Christian, Jew, 
Agnostic, Buddhist, Mormon or Moorman. 

Moorn(e, obs. forms of Morn, Mourn. 

Moo r-pa rk. [Use of Moor Park, tlie name 
of the house of bir W. Temple {d. 1699), by whom 
this fruit was cultivated.] A variety of apricot. 

1788 Brompton Park Catai. in Hogg Fruit Man. (1875) 
177. 1797 W. N icol Sc. Forcing Gardener 156 Apricots. . . 
More Park. 1812 Trans. Hortic. Soc. (1817) 11. 19 On the 
proper Stock for the Moor Park Apricot. 1881 Encycl. 
Brit. XII. 270/1 The Moorpark is undoubtedly the best 
apricot in cultivation. 

Moor-pout (muaupciut, mo-jupaut). Also 7 
moore poult, -pout, moorpoot, -poult, -powte, 
more pout, 8 moor powt, 9 Ac. muir poot, dial. 
moor-pot, 7- moor-pout. [f. Moor sbj + poul ; 
see Poult sb. ] A young grouse. 

1506 in Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot!. (1901) III. 333 Item, 
to ane man brocht quyk mure powtis to the King, .iijs, 
1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. at. 45 How to take Rails, Quails, 
Morepoots, &c. 1684 E, Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. 1. 
(ed. 15) 6 What abundance of. .heath-cocks, more-pouts, or 
grouse-thrushes. 1728 Ramsay Lure 12 Peartricks, teals, 
moor-powts, and plivers. 1816 Scott Old Mori. lntrod.,The 
Laird accused our Landlord, deceased, of having encour- 
aged. .the destruction of hares,, .moor-pouts [etc.], a 1835 
Hogg Siege Roxb. iv. Tales & Sk. 1837 VI. 105, 1 will., 
smoor the transgressors like as many moor-poots. 

II Moorpunky (moupo-rjld). Indian. Also 
moorpungkey, moorpunkey, morpunkee. 
[Hindi morpaykht, lit. ‘peacock-tailed’, f. mar 
peacock + parqkhi fan.] A kind of Indian 
pleasure-boat formerly used on the Ganges. 

1767 in J. Long Select, fr. Unpubl. Rec. Govt. (1869) 524 
(Y.) A few moorpungkeys and beauleahs for the service 
of Mahomed Reza Khan. .23,000.0.0. 1796 Eliza Hamil- 
ton Lett. Hindoo Rajah (1811) I. 253 Moor Punky. A 
country vessel of a peculiar construction, used for the con- 
veyance of cotton and other bulky articles. 1855 Ogilvie, 
Morpunkee, a native pleasure boat of the Ganges, elegantly 
decorated, and propelled by numerous paddles. 

t Moors, a. and sb. Anglo-Indian. Obs. [Perb. 
a. Du. Moorsch, Moorish. Yule refers to the 
parallel forms Bengals for Bengali , Indostans for 


Hindustani, and Turks for Turkish.] A name for 
the Urdu or Hindustani language : cf., Moorish. 

1767 J. Rennell Let. 10 Mar. (MS.) (Y.), The politest 
Language is the Moorsor Mussulmans and Persian. 1584-5 
Ann.Reg. n. 81 The Hindustanic or as it is vulgarly termed 
in India, the Moors language. 1796 Hadley {title) A com- 
pendious Grammar of the Current Corrupt Dialect of the 
Jargon of Hindostan (commonly called Moors i_; with a 
Vocabulary, English and Moors, Moors and English. 1803 
Beddoes Hygiia x. 53 Speaking scarce any thing but Moors. 
1883 R. N. Lust Mod. Lang.Afr. I. ix. 97 Forty years ago 
in India in Militaty circles a manwho knew the Vernacular 
of British India was said to know ‘ the Moors '. 

T Moor’s-head. Obs. Also moor-head. [f. 
Moor sb . 2 + Head sbi] 

1 . A representation of the head of a Moor ; spec. 
in Her. (see quot. 1 780). 

1673 Ray yonrn. Low C. 487 Vpon many of the pillars are 
Moors heads carved in the stone, and one or two with 
tnrbants on. 1722 Nisbet hyit. Her 267 John Moir of 
Sionniewood, Atgent, three Moors Headsconped. distilling 
Drops of Blood proper. 1780 Edmondson Heraldry II. 
Gloss., Moor's //tad . .the head ot a black, or negro-man, 
placed in profile, couped at the neck, wreathed about the 
temples, ar. and az. and having a pearl pendent at his ear. 
1847 Gloss. Heraldry 160 Moors or Blackamoor’s head, 

2 . (See quots.) Cf. K. tete-de-More. 

_ 1677 tr. Glasers Compl. Cheat. 31 The Brass Vesica, with 
its Refrigeratory, or Moors head. 1678 Salmon New Lond. 
Dispensatory 816 Of the cover of the Vesica, or Moors-bead. 
It is made of Brass, having a Neck six Inciiesdeep [etc.]. 

1706 PniLLiTS (ed. Kcrseyj, Moors -head, a Coppercap, 
tmn'd on the inside, and made like a Head, to be set over 
the Chimney of a Revei berating Furnace; Also the Head 
of a Copper or Glass-still, which is luted on the Body, having 
a Beak, Nose, or Pipe, to let the raised Spititrun down into 
the Receiver 1712 tr. Pound's Hist. Drugs I. 8 Put gieen 
Anniseeds. .in a Glass Cucurbit which cover with iis Moor- 
Head. 1844 T. Webster Eiuytl. Dom. Eton. 1043 The 
Moor’s head is another form of still that has been used, and 
is found convenient for distillation on a small scale. 

3. (bee quots.) Cf. V. ciuvaliestede more (Cotgr.). 

1660 Howell Voc. ii, A home that hath his head darker 

then his body, called the Moors head. 1726 W. Gibson Diet. 
Horses (ed. 2) 212 The Roan well mark d, or with a More's 
Head. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Stipp., More's-head, in the 
manegq implies the colour of a Roan horse, who besides the 
mixture or blending of a grey and a bay, has a black head. 

Moots kip. nonce-wd. [i. Moor sb . 2 + -ship.] 
His Moorship, a derisive title applied to a Moor. 

1604 Shaks. Gth. 1. i. 33 This Counter-caster, He (in good 
time) must his Lieutenant be. And I (blesse the maikej his 
Mooreships Auntient 

Moorsman (muo'iz-, moouzmsen). [f. moor's, 
gen. of Moor j£.i + Man. Cf. Moorman.] A 
dweller on the moors (in quot,, on the ‘moors’ or 
drained marshes of Somerset). Also, one accus- 
tomed to the moors. 

1889 Doyle Micah Clarice xxxii, The Bussex Rhine . . is not 
. .broad, and was, therefore, unmentioned by the moorsmen. 
1904 E. Rickert Reaper 246 These dangers to life and limb 
never entered the head of the practised moorsman. 

Moor stone (mii'-j-, mda-asumn). Min. [f. 
Moor jA 1 + Stone.] 

3 . A kind of gianite found chiefly in Cornwall. 
c 1600 Norden Spec. Brit., Cornus. (1728) 18 There is a 
stone called a Moar-Stone, which lyeth dispetsed vpon the 
face of the mountaynes and on the confused rockes. c 1630 
Risdon S/trv. Devon $ 215 (t8io) 223 Where is a table and 
seats of moorstone, 1674 Ray C elicit. Words. Prep. Tin 
(E.D.S.) 13 A mould made of moore-stone. 1793 Smeaton 
Edysione L. § 91 Moorstone, which in reality is the true 
Granite. 1842 Gvvn.r Arthii. Gloss., Moorstone, a species 
of granite found in Cornwall and some other pans of Eng- 
land, and very serviceable in the coarser parts of a build- 
ing. 1875 W. MTlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 105 This 
ancient fence [the Deil’s Dyke] is built of blocks of common 
moorstone. 

2 . A slab or piece of moorstone. 

1698 Lister yourn. Paris (i6yci) 146 By reason of those 
Sand or Moore Slones, with which they grind their Coin. 

1707 Mortimer limb, (1721) I. 104 The Sand is very white, 
and in Scilly glistering, which may be occasion'd from the 
mouldering ol Moor-stones. 

3 . attrib. 

c 1630 Risdon Sn-rv. Devon § 22 (i8to) 32 Their arms are 
cut in the moorstone pillars. 1773 Ironstone in Phil. 
Traits. LXIV. joa A globular piece of moorstone granite. 
1883 F. G. Heath in Century Mag. Dec. 163/1 Semicircular 
arches surmounting moor-stone columns. 

|| Mooxuk (mtU ruk). [See quot. i860.] A 
kind of cassowary, Casuarius Bennetli. 

x86o G. Bennett Gatherings Nat, in Australasia 244 A 
new species of Cassowary procuied from the natives of New 
Britain. . - It utters a peculiar whistling sound, and I am in- 
formed it also emits a loud one resembling the wotd Mooruk, 
whence no doubt is derived its native name. 1876 Encycl. 
Brit.V. 1 86/1 The Mooruk, or Bennett’s Cassowary, .ap- 
proaching in the thickness of its legs to the moas. 

II Moorva (mfta-jva). [Skr. vmrvdi] Bow- 

string hemp (see Bow-string 3). 

[a 1794 Sir W. Jones in Asiatic Res. IV. 271 Murva.] 
1835 Koyle Eibrotis PL India 55 The Moorva fibre is em- 
ployed by the natives for their bowstrings. 1884 Imp. & 
Mach. Rev. t Dec. 6710/2 The Glenrock Company, .intend 
to treat on a somewhat large scale the ‘ moorva ’ or bow- 
string hemp. 

II Moory (muo-ri), sb. Also 7-9 moree, 8 
moore, mouri. [Possibly connected with Pg. 
niorini, shirting.] A kind of Indian cloth. 

1696 J. F. Merch. Wareho, laid open 29 Morees.. .This is 
a Calhco extrcamly In use. .to Work for Petty-Coats and 
Waste Coats. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3933/4 The Cargo of the 



MOORY. 

Star of the Hast, consistingof Long Cloth, . . Betelles, Moores, 
Neckcloths [etc.]. 1704 Ibid. No. 4054/6 Lots 414, 415, 
Cont. 200 Moores. 1754 Sew el Eng.- Du. Diet,, Morees, 
mouris, zekere Oostindische Katoenen. 1857 Balfour Cyel. 
India., Moories , Blue. These cloths are principally manu- 
factured [etc.]. The trade . . at Pondicherry consists of long 
cloths . . morees, dimities [etc.]. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Moory, a brown cloth made in India. 1882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needlework 350 Morees, Manchester-made 
Muslins, much employed for the African export trade. 

Moory (mu^ri, mo**ri), a. 1 Forms : 4-5 mory, 
6 moray, 6-7 mooris, 7 moarie, 8 moary, 9 Sc. 
muiry, 6- moory. [f. Mooit sbX + -T. Cf. MDu. 
morich (mod, Du. moorig ), G. moorigl) 

X. Marshy, fenny; growing in a marsh or fen. 
Moory land, -earth = Moohland sb. 2. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 157 Herdes fond hym 
among mory flagges and sprayes. ?c 1400 Lydg. AE sop's 
Fab. v. 1 18 The frosshe delyteb to abyde in mory lakys, 
1577 B. Googb Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 31b, It de- 
lighteth in a watrishe moorie grounds. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mar. 1191 Because neither the Palme tree is a 
moorie plant and loving the waters, ..neither [etc.]. 1613 
Drayton Poly-olb. ix. 444 Guint, forth along with her 
Lewenny that doth draw; And next to them againe, the fat 
and moory Frawe. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 944 As when a 
Gryfon through the Wilderness With winged course ore 
Hill or moarie Dale, Pursues the Arimaspian [etc.]. 1731 
Miller Gatd. Diet. s.v. Lupitlus, The Essex Planters ac- 
count a moory Land the properest for Hops. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 853 On peaty or moory lands 
marl and other similar materials will be of advantage in 
rendering them more compact. _ 1877 Skerfchly Geol. Fen- 
land 130 [In Lincolnshire] It is usual to speak of ‘moory 
land ‘black land or ‘ fen ’ where the soil is peaty. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a moor or heath ; having 
the characteristics of a moor : abounding in heath. 

1794 W. Marshall Central Highl. Scot. 12 On the York- 
shire hills, the moory earth, generally of greater thickness, 
lies on a dead sand, or an infertile rubble ; without any inter- 
veiling soil. 1830 Cobbett Rnr. Rides (1385) II. 326 The 
moory and rocky parts in the West Riding. 1865 Geikie 
Seen. 4 Geol. Scott, x. 267 A tract of moory heights. 1873 
Encycl. Brit. I. 360/2 On muiry soils this crop is also not 
unfrequently lost. 

Moory (moa'ri, murri), a. 2 [? f. Moon sb. 2 +■ 
-Y l .J ? Dark coloured, black. 

1381 J. Studley Seneca's Hercules CEteeus it, 196 b, Him 
that weildes the moary mace [L. furva scefitra\ai blacke 
Auerne to smoake. Ibid, iv, 210 , 1 see the dumpish moary 
denne of glowming lady night. 1600 Tourneur Transf. 
Metam. vii, The skie . . Is cloathed with moorie Vesperugoe’s 
coate. 

Moos, obs. variant of Moss. 

Moose 1 (mz 7 s). Also 7 mose, mosso, mus, 
7-8 moos, 8 mooze. [a. Narragansett moos 
( — Abenaki mus, Penobscot mum) ; according to 
Trumbull, from moosu ‘ he trims or cuts smooth 
in allusion to the animal’s habit of stripping the 
lower branches and bark from trees when feeding.] 
A cervine animal native to N. America closely 
allied to, or identical with, the European Elk 
{A Ices malchis). Also moose deer. 

The moose is termed Aloes americana by those zoologists 
who regard it as specifically distinct from A. malchis. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 755 Captaine Thomas 
Hanttam sayled to the Riuer of Sagadahoc 1606. He re- 
lateth of their beasts, .redde Deare, and a beast bigger, 
called the Mus. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan n. v. 
74 The Elke, which the Salvages call a Mose.. is a very 
large Deare, with [etc.]. 167a Josselvn Nrw Eng. Rarities 
19 The Moose Deer., is a very goodly Creature. 1783 
Justamond tr. Ray hats Hist. Indies VI. 494 The mooze- 
deer, called there Caribou. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 24 ft 
The Elk or Moose Deer (A Ices malchis) is the largest of 
living Cervidee. 1879 Ld. Dunraven in iqth Cent. July 50 
The Moose of America is almost, if not quite t identical with 
the Elk of Europe, but it attains a greater size. 1903 Kip- 
ling 5 Nations 39 The lakeside lilies where the bull-moose 
waits the cow. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as moose-flesh, -hide, -horn, 
-hunt sb, and vb., -hunter, - hunting , -meat, 
-path, -sinew, -skin, -track, -trail ; moose berry 
U- -S'., the fruit of the moose-bush; moose bird 
U.S., the Canada jay, Garrulus canadensis ; 
moose bush. U. S., the shrub Viburnum lanta- 
noides ; moose call, a trumpet of birch bark used 
by hunters in calling moose to an ambuscade or 
blind {Sportsmans Gazetteer in Cent. Diet .) ; 
moose calling (see quot.) ; moose elm (see 
quot ) ; moose-head plant U. S,, some river-side 
plant ; moose man, a moose-hunter ; f moose 
suit, a suit of clothes made of moose-skin ; 
moose-wood, (a) striped maple, Acer pemtsyl- 
vanicum or striatum; (b) leatherwood, Dirca 
pahistris ; moose yard, an area in which the 
snow is trodden down by moose, where they remain 
together daring the winter months. 

1848 Thoreau Maine IV, 6x894) 79 Solomon’s seal and 
•mooseberries. *837 ibid. 293 Three large slate-colored birds 
of the jay genus ( Garrulus Canadensis), the Canada jay, 
*moo3«-btrd, meat-bird, or what not. 1781 M. Cutler in 
Life, etc. (1888) I. 102 The ground covered with an under- 
wood of *moose bush, a 1817 T, Dwight Trav. New Eng., 
etc. C1B21) II. 418 The black-moose bush, a pretty shrub 
with a rich pulpy leaf and a tuft of brilliant white flowers at 
the end of each branch. *879 Ld, Dunraven in igtk Cent. 
July 5a *Moose-calling.. consists in imitating the cry of the 
female tnobse, and thereby calling up the male, 1884 Sargent 
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Rep. Forests N. Amer. (10th Census IX) 122 ZTlmusfnlva, 

. .Red Elm...*Moose Elm. 1873 Miss Braddon L. Davo- 
ren I. Prol. i. 4 Rare meals of buffalo or ’moose flesh. 1868 
Lossing Hudson 6 A winding and narrow river, fringed 
witli rushes, lilies, and *moose-liead plants. 1838 Thoreau 
Maine IV. (1894) 121 A St. Francis Indian, with his canoe 
and * moose-hides. 1672 Josselvn New Eng. Rarities 19 
*Moose Horns better lor Physiek use than Harts Horns. 
1876 Forest 4 Stream 24 Aug. 34/2 Sebatis and Lola went 
off on a *moose hunt. 1837 Penny Crcl. VIII. 352/2 The 
skill of a *moose-hunter is most tried in the early part of the 
winter. 1837 Thoreau Maine IV (1894) 307 Some friends 
of mine. .were serenaded by wolves while *nioose-hunting 
by moonlight. Ibid. 369 He found himself dining one day 
on *moose-meat. 1838 Ibid. 148 *Moose-men. 1876 Forest 
4 Stream 10 Aug. 2/1 , 1 saw the bear lying in an old well- 
worn *moose-path quite dead.. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. 
Mass. I. v. 464 Their bowstrings were made of *Moose 
sinews. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan 1. vi. 29 They 
make shooes of *Mose skinnes, which is the principall leather 
used to that purpose. 1903 All Nations Mar. 73/1 Living 
a shivering life in moose-skin tents. . 1645 in N. Eng. Hist. 
<5- Gen. Reg. (1849) III. 82 The said Alexander Bradford 
have giuen to Robert Stowton his *Moose Suiteand amusket 
and Sworde. 1837 Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 390 There 
were pretty fresh *moose-tracks by the water-side. 1890 N, 
Hibbs in Big Game N. Amen 37 Just as I passed the 
point., I found a * Moose-trail. 1792 Belknap Hist. New 
Hampsh. III. 163 He [the Moose] feeds on.. a species of 
the maple, which is called + moose-wood. i860 A. Gray 
Man. Bot. 84 Acer Pennsylvanicnm. . Moose-Wood. Ibid. 
380 Dirca . . Moose-wood. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 
116 His poultices will be the bark of the moose wood boiled 
till it is soft. 1843 Zoologist I. 134 It will take so many 
days to reach the *moose-yard. 1872 Schf.le de Verb 
Americanisms 53 They [sc. Moose] live in families of fifteen 
to twenty, each one of which confines itself to a certain part 
of the woods ; this is called a moose yard. 

f Moose 2 . Obs. rare. [a. Du. moesl\ Pottage, 
stewed vegetables. 

1568 Turner Herbal ni. 9 The weomen coolces in the 
spring time use to gather this herbe, and put it in there 
potages and mooses with other pot herbes. Ibid. so. 

Moo3el(l, obs. forms of Muzzle. 

Moo’Sey, a. nonce-wd. Suggestive of the 
presence of the moose. 

1837 Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 377 It is all mossy and 
moosey. 

MoosMk, variant of Moujik, 

Mooaie, variant of Mosy a. dial., mossy. 

Moosle, Moost, obs. fif. Muzzle, Most, Must. 

Moosted, variant of Musted. 

Moosulman, variant of Mussulman. 

Moot (m«t) , jA 1 F orms : 1 gemot, 2-3 imot, 
mot, 4-9 mote, 5 ~6 mute, 6 mout, 6-7 mute, 
7 moat, mott, 5- moot. [Early ME. mot, imot, 
repr. Oii. mot neut. (before 12th c. found only in 
compounds) and zymdt neut. (with prefix gif-, Y-; 
the prefix in sbs. disappeared early in ME., so 
that the two forms became coincident) ; an 
adoption of the equivalent ON. mSt neut., en- 
counter, meeting, public assembly, may prob. have 
coalesced with the native word. The sb., OTeut. 
*( K ga)inoto m , is found in OLow Frankish (Hiide- 
brandsl.) muot encounter, MDu. moet neut., masc., 
gemoet neut. (mod.Du. gemoet), MHG. muoz,, mS% 
(and in LG. form muol), gemdt fem.; the deriva- 
tive Meet v. appears in all branches of Tent. The 
ultimate etymology of OTeut. *mffto m is unknown.] 

1 1 . gen. Meeting, encounter. Obs. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 937 Gar mittinge gumena gemotes 
waepen gewrixles. c 1400 Laud Troy-Bk. 10389 Many 
a man was ther assoyned Off ther lyff ther at her mote. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 1529 Wallang fled our, and 
durst nocht bid that mute. 

2 . An assembly of people, esp. one forming a 
couit of judicature; a meeting, also the place 
where a meeting is held. Obs. exc. Hist, and arch. 
Cf. Gemot, Witenagemot ; also Burgh-mote, 
Folk-mote, FI all-mote, Hundred-mote, etc. 

_ C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. x. 17 Hia gesellas forcSon Iuih 
in gemotum. 1134 0. E. Chron. an. 1129 pa hihidercometi 
pa be gan pset mot on Monendaeis & heold on an to he 
Fridifiig. £1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 83 pe soSe quen shal a 
domes [dai] arisen, on pe michele mote, and fordemen pis 
frakedefolc, c 1203 Lay. 1x545 Hit weswitene-imot. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 2438 Lo 1 al pat meidene mot & tet hird of 
heouene, cumeS her a3ejn pe, mid kempene crune i c 1275 
Passion our Lord 280 in 0. E. Misc. 45 Heo by-wste pe 
dure per at pat mot was, 13.. Childh. Jesus 260 in A rchiv 
Stud, neu. Spr, LXXIV, 330 Modire, one meehefCaiphas] 
salk halde mote, And do bete my body all bare, 14., 
Assise Reg. Willelmi xxv. in Acts Parlt. Scott. (1845) I. 
379_ pe twa hed mutis of pe Justice salbe haidin 3erlyat 
Edinburgh or Peblis. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ft Mon. 
(1642) 416 In Common Councels, at popular mootes, they 
could beare no sway, c 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com, Laws 
(1840) 169 After the Saxons had received the faith of Christ, 
those bishops that were amongst them, were always at the 

S eat moots in_ which they made their laws. 1794 W. 

utchinson Hist. Cumb. I. 252 The whole country. .seems 
to have been parcelled out into small districts, in each of 
which there was a mote, or court of justice. 1883 Encycl, 
Brit, XVIII. 302 /» In the Anglo-Saxon moots may be 
discerned the first germs of popular government in England. 
1903 Contemp. Rev, Oct. 496 Necessary results of the Cus- 
toms Union would be an imperial Moot containing repre- 
sentatives from the various parts of the Empire, 

+ 3 . Litigation; an action at law ; a plea ; 
accusation. Obs. 


MOOT. 

c888 K. zElfred Booth, xx vi, § 2 Hwi bit) elles aelce dscg 
swelc seofung & swelce geflitu & ^emot & douias. a 1240 
Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 205 Nim mot tor me and were me 
for ich am pine wurSe. a 1300 Cursor AL 16299 pe man es 
noght ouertan in mote at smit him as tresun. Ibid. 27694 
If |jou bringes man in iuel blame, or mote, . .of this behoues 
pe mak pi scrift. ? a 1300 Chester PL (E.E.T.S.) 438 Now 
is the Devill ready, I see, his moote to further agaynst me. 
1366 Drant Horace , Sat. 1. i. A j b, Of mout or suite un- 
dreamde Of barre thou beares no kepe. c 1373 Balfour's 
Practuks (1754) 33 Alt mutes and_ pleyis quliilk happinis 
to rise within burgh, sould be pleadit and determinat within 
the samin. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 1. 13 The order of mute 
or pley in court, is alreadie exponed. 

+ 4. Argument; discussion; disputation ; talking. 
a 1223 Leg. Kath. 1321 Ah nis nawt lihtliche of pis 
meidenes mot ; for, ich soS schfd seggen, in hire ne moted 
na mon. c 1230 Owl ft N. 468 peos vie luste & leyde on 
hord Al pis mot, word after word, a 1300 Cursor M. 11949 
Was par wit him na langer mote, Bot par he fel dun at his 
fote. c 1400 Gamelyn 373, I swor in that wraththe and in 
that grete moot, That thou schuldest be bounde bothe hand 
and foot. ‘ 1363 J ewel Repl. H arding (161 1) 457 Afterward, 
hee keepeth great Mootes about Qualities and Quantities. 
01620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue Ded., In the disputes of ai 
purposes quherwith, after the exemple of the wyse in former 
ages, you used to season your moat. 1643 Milton 1'etrach. 
53 But to end this moot, theLaw of Moses is manifest to fixe 
no limit therin at all. 1676 Doctrine of Devils 125 When 
the Lord hath decided the Controversy, & setled the 
Question, should men’s Moots, groundless Opinions, small 
Arguments, and wilde Winter-Tales, unsettle us? 

5. Law. The discussion of a hypothetical case by 
students at the Inns of Court for practice ; also a 
hypothetical doubtful case that may be used for 
discussion. Now in use only at Gray’s Inn. 

1331 Ei.yot Gov. i. xiv, In the lernyng of the lawes of this 
realme, there is at this daye an exercise, wherin is a. .shadowe 
..of the auncient rhetorike. I meane the pleadynge used 
in courte and Chauncery called motes. 1339 Magna Carta 
title-p., With an Alminacke & a Calender to know the 
mootes. Necessarye for all yong studiers of the lawe. 1605 
Hist. Capt. Stukeley A 4, I had as liue you had seen him in 
the Temple walk, confering_ with some learned Counceloror 
at the moote vpon a case in Law. a 1630 Sir S. D’Ewes 
Aulobiog. (1845) I. 232 On Thursday,.. after our supper in 
the Middle Temple Hall ended, with another utter barrister, 
I argued a moot at the bench to the good satisfaction of 
such as heard me. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 271/2 
There is a bailiff, or surveyor of the moots, annually chosen 
by the bench, to appoint the moot-men for the inns of 
chancery. 1853 Rep. Comm. Inns of Court 81 Mr. Lewis 
[c 18471]. .also established what are called 1 Moots ’, that is to 
say, discussions on points of Law ? 1876 TimesBflov. 10/6 
A moot was held last night in the hall of Gray’s-inn on the 
following question. 

6. attrib. + moot-bell, a bell to summon people 
to a moot or assembly ; f moot book, a book con- 
taining law cases to be ‘mooted’ by students; 
moot court, a court at which students argue 
imaginary cases for practice ; f moot born, a 
horn for summoning people to a moot ; moot- 
stow Hist., the place where a moot was held. 
Also Moot hall, -hill, -house, -man. 

a 1066 Laws Edw. Conf. c. 32 § 4 Pulsatis campanis, quod 
Anglici uocant *motbe!e. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
1. xxiv. (1739) 42 If the emergent occasions were sudden 
and important, by extraordinary summons of ringing the 
Moot-bells. 1388 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xvii. 61 b, 
Wee by a *moote-booke and a Brookes abridgement climbe 
to the Barre. 1788 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 428 He gives 
lectures regularly, and holds *moot courts and parliaments 
wherein he presides. *899 Law Quarterly XV. 422 A 
moot-court is held there [tc, at Gray’s Inn] six or eight 
times a year. 1888 Bryce Amcr.Commw. III. xcviii. 376 
In some law schools much educational value is attributed 
to the moot courts in which the students are set to argue 
cases. 12. . Chron. foe. de Brakelonda (Camden) 54 
Habitaque disputatione de cujus manu cornu acciperent, 
quod dicitur *mot-horn. c 1000 zElfric Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 145/ri Fonts, net prorostra, *motstow on bur^e. 
Ibid. 164/34 Forus, vet prorostra, motstow. 1898 Maitland 
Township Borough 39 Cambridge is the right and proper 
moot-stow for the tnegns of the shire. 

Moob (mwt), sb 2 Mech. 

1. A piece of hard wood hooped with iron at 
each end, used in block-making. 

1813 in Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney). 1873 in 
Knight Diet. Mech. 

2 . a. A ring-gauge for shaping treenails cylin- 
drically to required size. b. Any particular size 
or diameter to which a treenail is to be made. 

1813 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Mooter, at 
Tree-Nail Mooter, a name given to the person who turns 
the tree-nails by the assistance of a moot, c 1830 Rudint. 
Nayig._ (Weale) 133 Mooting, Making a treenail exactly 
cylindrical to a given size or diameter, called the moot. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech., Moot, a gage-ring for determining the 
size of tree-nails. 

Moot (mwt), sb. 3 dial. Also moote, mote, 
mott. The stump of a tree. 

1832 Planting 91 ( Libr ; Usef. Ifnowl.), Moot, in Devon- 
shire, is the same with stool in other counties. 186a 
Blackw. Mag. Jan. 2 There was a layer of motts, as the 
stumps of old trees are called in the west. 1863 J. R. Wise 
New Forest xiv. 150 Sailors, .dredging, .sometimes draw 
up great logs of wood, locally known as ‘mootes ’. 2872 
W, Cory Lett, ff Jrnls. (1897) *82 DM roots festooned with 
flowers— roots called here [Devon] ‘ motes ’. 

Moot (na/7t), a. [Developed from the attribu- 
tive use of Moot sb?-, to which some of the earlier 
examples should perhaps be referred.] That can 
be argued 5 debatable ; not decided, doubtful. 


MOOT. 
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MOOTMAIST. 


Orig. in moot case (Jobs.), primarily meaning a case 
proposed for discussion in a ‘ moot ’ of law students. Bee 
Moot sb. 1 5 - 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 19/2 The like question [jc. 
whether ‘fish ’ or ‘ flesh ’] maybe moouedof the sell [=seal], 
and if it were well canuassed, it would be found at the least- 
wise a moot case. 0.1650 Sir S. D’Ewes Autobiog, (1845) I. 
240, 1 was scarce come into commons, but . . I was set at work, 
arguing a moot-point or law-case on Thursday night after 
supper. 01652 Brome Covent Garden. i. (1658) 22 Now 
I'll put a plain home-spun case, as a man may say, which 
we call a moot-case. 1659-9 i® Burton's- Diary (1828) III. 
46 Jersey is part of France ; so it is a moot point whether 
a habeas corpus lies. 1732-3 Sir C. Wogan in Swift's lYks, 
(1824) XVI L. 460 * My lords and gentlemen ', says he, ‘it is 
a very moot point to which of those causes we may ascribe 
the universal dulness of the Irish. 1736 Wes t Let. in 
Gray's Poems (1775) 15 An inn of court is as horrid a place 
as a college, and a moot case is as dear to gentle dullness 
as a syllogism. 1793; Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 271/a Par- 
ticular times are appointed for the arguing moot-cases. 1876 
A. D. Murray Charnwood no It remains a moot problem 
to be guessed at. 1899 J. Hutchinson in Arch. Surg.X, 
No. 38. 190 Those who are already well informed in essentials 
and quite prepared to discuss moot and difficult points. 
Moot (milt), v. 1 Forms : 1 motian, 2 motien., 
3 motin, 3-6 mots, mot, Sc. mwt, 3-4, 5 Sc. 
mut, mwte, 3 -4, 3-7 Sc. mute, mn.it, 5 moyte, 
moytt, 4-7 moote, 7- moot. [OE. motian, f. 
mot Moot jA 1 ] 

f 1. a. intr. To speak, to converse. In Sc. of 
ifi-iyth c. to complain, murmur. Obs. 

c 1000 tElpric On it. Test. 15 (Gr.) Man mot on eornost 
motian wi 5 his drihten, se be wyle, we sprecon mid 
weorcum wiS hine. c 1205 Lay. 1443 Cniht pu sert muchel 
sot bat bu swa motest. a 1300 Cursor M. 22550 O murthes 
ban es nan to mote ; Vnquemfulli ban sal bai quak, pat all 
be erth it sal to scak. 1375 Barbour Bruce xm. 60 This 
marschall that I of mwt, That sohir Robert of Keth was 
cakL.Quhen that he saw [etc.], c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxxiii. ( George ) 138 Quhen he It fand na but forihir bare-o 
for to mule, one be morne he [etc,], cr 400 Ywaine <$• Gaiv. 
3328 The lord saw it was na bote Obout that mater mor to 
mote. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 178 In this 
mater heir will I mute no moir. a 1600 Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems ix. 12 If thou be he of vhom so many moots 
[etc.]. 1603 Proph. of Waldhaue (Bannatyne) 39 Mute on 

if ye may for mister ye hatie. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 
519 That none should be so daring or presumptuous, as once 
to mute or quetch, if they once proclaime their will. 1643 
R. Baillie Lett. (18411 II. 91 Mr. Harie Guthrie made no 
dinne. His letter was a wand above his head to discipline 
him, if he should mute. 1644 Ibid. 147 This was read openlie 
in the face of the Assembue, and in the eares of the Inde- 
pendents, who durst not mute against it. 
t b. trans. To say, to utter. Obs. 
c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xxiv. {Alexis') 430 pat is my bale, 
but ony but, for fm na word wil to me mut. c 1430 Syr 
Try am. 1439 Syr Tryamoure faght on fote, What schalle 
we more of hym mote ? 1508 Kennedie Flytingw. Dunbar 
375 For thou sik malice of thy maister mutis, It is wele sett 
that thou sik barat brace. 1529 Lyndesay Compl. 91 The 
first sillabis that thow did mute Was ‘pa, Da Lyn, vpon the 
lute a 1585 Montgomerie Flyting 294 Of this mismade 
mowdewart, mischeif they mint. 

+ 2 . a. intr. To argue, to plead, to discuss, 
dispute, esp. in a law case. In later use esp. to 
debate an imaginary case of law, as was done by 
students in the Inns of Court. Obs. 

c 1000 tr. B toil's Hexanuron iii. (1849)6 Duscealt ^eiyfan 
on Sone lifigendan God, and na ofer oine m:et)e motian be 
him. c 1175 Lamb. /tom. 43 Ofter he walde anuppon his 
underlines mid wohe motien and longe dringan benne he 
walde salines smgen o 3 er earn o 3 er god don. a 1225 Leg. 
Kath. 587 Makien se monie clerkes to cumene & se swioe 
crefti of alle clergies.. to motin wi 3 a meiden ! c 1330 R, 
Brunne Chron, . (172 ;) 58 The kyng com to London, with 
lawe to mote in benke. c 1350 St, Mary Magd. 360 in 
Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. ii8Sxl 85 pa gude man saw it was no 
bute Ogayns hir wil more forto mote. 011352 Minot Poems 
(ed. Hall) vi. 28 Oure men sail with^ow mote. 1362LANGL. 
P. PI. A. in. 155 Heo iedeb pe lawe as hire luste and loue- 
dayes makep, Pe Mase for a Mene mon bau3 he mote 
euere. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 17236 Hem is no bote A-3eyu 
G regays more to mote, c 1440 Jacob's IVell xlvii. 295 To 
mote in wronge causys. 01460 Toumeley Myst. xx. 298 
Syr, therof let vs moyte no mare, c 1470 Henry IVallacex. 


argnere, mouere dubia. 160a and Pt. Return fr. Pamass. 
iv. i. 1536 It is a plaine case, whereon I mooted in our 
Temple. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribm 169, I meruaile, 
Master Selden should moote no better. 1628 Earle Micro- 
cosm., Aturney (Arb.) 66 He talkes Statutes as fiercely, as if 
he had mooted seuen years in the Inns of Court. 1637 
Heylin A ns iv. Burton 9, I..marveile that you have not 
mooted all this while in some Inne of Chancery. <21652 
Brome Coveut Gard. n. i. (1658) 25 We will Cry mercy, 
you are busie, we will not moote to day then ? 

+ b. trans. To argue (a point, case, etc.). Obs. 

a 1470 in Hist, Coll. Citizen London (Camden) 60 Ande 
thatyere were the plays holdyn and motyde at the Towreof 
London. 1531 Elyot Gov, 1. xiv, A case is appoynted to be 
moted by certayne yonge men, contaynyng soraedoubtefull 
controuersie. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 1. 106 b, Quha sa mutes 
any partie in Court to the third day. 1770 Foote Lame 
Lover 1. i. 24 Mrs. Circuit , Lord ! I wonder Mr. Circuit 
you would breed that boy up to the bar, Sergeant. Why 
not, chuck J He has fine steady parts, and for his time moots 
a point — . 1770 Burke Pres. Discont, Sel. Wks. I. 22 If it 
were not a bad habit to moot cases on the supposed ruin of 
the constitution. 1796 J. Anstey Pleaders Guide (1803) 
145 Then dreams he that some point he’s mooting. 

3 . trans. To raise or bring forward (a point, 
question, subject, etc.) for discussion. 



*685 Gracian's Courtier's Orac. 253 Politicians now a-days 
moot nothing else, but that the greatest Wisedom consists 
in making it appear. 1817 J. Gilchrist Intell. Patrimony 
153 Those who chiefly moot the business, ,184a E. Fitz- 
Geiiald Lett. (1889) I. 82, I am now awaiting the third 
request in confidence : if you see no symptoms of its being 
mooted, perhaps you will kindly propose it. 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss <5- Gain xix. 285 And now., the question is at 
least plausibly mooted again. 1902 A. Lang Hist, Scot. II. 
ix. 202 The idea of their marriage had been mooted. 

Moot (mut), vf Obs. exc. dial. [?f. Moot sbf 
(which, however, has not been found earlier than 
the 19th c.).] trans. To dig up, to dig up by the 
roots. Also, to dig out, unearth fan otter). Hence 
Moo'ted ppl. a. (Her.), Moo ‘ting vbl. sb. 

1473 Yatton Ch-urchiv. Acc. (.Somerset Rec. Soc.) 109 For 
motyng of the Asschys xx d . 1610 Guillim Heraldry in. 
vii. 1 1660) 131 He beareth, Gules, the Stemme or Trunk of 
a Tree Eradicated, or Mooted up by the roots. 16S1 Morgan 
Sph. Gentry 1. iii. 23 Trees on a stock are called Trunked, 
which also if they are cut, they are called Couped ; but if 
torn (as it were) it is called Irradicated, or Mooted up by 
the roots. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 500 Thrice did 
he ’scape us after we mooted him frc. an otter] from the 
bank. 1847 Gloss. Heraldry 226 Mooted (or Moulted) up 
by the roots, eradicated. 1855 A rchasologia XXXVI , 428 A 
huge portion of it {sc. this building] on all sides had, to use 
the provincial term, been ‘ mooted up ’ , and carried away, for 
the sake of the stone for building purposes. 1867 Rock Jim 
an’ Ate// lxxxiv. (E.D.S. No. 76) Moot iv’ry brack about un. 

Moot (na«t), vf [f. Moot sb.-~\ intr. To 
fashion by means of a moot. Hence Moo’ted 
ppl. a., Moo’ting vbl. sb. 

c 1830 R tidint. Navig. (Weale) 133 Mooting. Making a 
treenail exactly cylindrical to a given size or diameter, 
called the moot-, hence, when so made, it is said to be 
mooted. 1865 Navy Dockyard Expense Acc. 6 The planed 
deals and board, and mooted treenails must be separated 
from the rough articles to admit of valuation. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Mooting. 1880 Tunes 2 Dec. 8/2 Several 
thousands rough and mooted oak treenails. 

Moot, obs. form of Mote sb. and v. 

Mootable (nw'tab’l), a. [f. Moot v\ + -able.] 
Capable of being mooted ; open to discussion. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 944/2 Much after the 
maner of a motable case. 1834 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 526 
But, surely this was a mootable point. 

Mootch, obs. form of Mooch v. 

Moote, obs. f. Moat sb. 1 , Mote, Moult v. 

Mooted (mined), ppl. a, [f. Moot vP + -ed 2 .] 
Brought forward for discussion. 

1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senau.lt' s Man bee. Guilty 147 
What would you say if the crime were in a mooted case 
put to you. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 269 
We must turn to the often mooted question of Idealism. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 7/1 He supposed that Sir L. 
Sack ville West and himself. . could decide any mooted point. 

Mooted, obs. form of Moulted^/. a. 

Mooter 1 (m^'toi). Forms: i motere, 3 
motere, 4 mutere, 5 mootiere, motare, muter, 
mwter, 6 - mooter, [f. Moot vP +- ERkj One 
who moots, in senses of the vb. 

+ 1 . A speaker; one who argues or discusses, 
a lawyer who argues cases in a court of justice, a 
pleader; one who discusses a moot case. Obs. 

aiooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 212/16 Contionator , i. locutor, 
motere, uel mapelere. <111225 Leg. Kath, 725 Maxence.. 
bed bringen biforen him peos modtmoteres. c 1375 Sc. L eg. 
Saints xxxvi. {Bap list a) 968 pis alisander can so lere, pat 
he wes a gud mutere. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xix. 
(1869) 185 And for our mootiere pou art, and our sergeantesse 
we [etc.]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 247/2 A Muter, actor, aduo- 
catus. a 1500 Rails Raving r. 990 Trow weil, It mone be 
swa, ore vere, Fra pow be mwter at the bare. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tongue, Declamatenr, a Deciaimer, a 
moocer {read mooter]. 1637 J. Williams Holy Table 72 
For the Case must be taken as it is in the Letter, .not as 
this poore Mooter doth reasonably (that is, against all the 
Laws of reasoning} presume it. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Moot-men or Mooters, Students at Law, who argue Reader’s 
Cases. 1827 Mirror II. 151/2 An expounder of the laws, 
an arbiter of quibble mooters. 

2 . One who starts or proposes a question, etc. 

1844 Hood On a Certain Locality 2 Of public changes, 
good or ill, I seldom lead the mooters. 189% Q. Rev. Oct. 
322 One Professor Beddoes was its mooter. 

Mooter 2 (m«*tai). Shipbuilding, [f. Moot 

jA 2 + -ERk] 

1. (See quots.) 

1750 Blanckley Nav. Expositor, Mooter, is the Person 
who (after the Tree-Nails which are received into Store, 
rough from the Merchant) makes them smooth, and of 
proper Sizes. 1815 [see Moot sb. 2 ] In some recent Diets. 

2 . A spike, bolt, treenail. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

Mooter, obs, form, of Multure. 

Moot hall. Also 4 mut hallo, 4-6 mot(e 
b.all(e, 5 moyt halle, mute hall(e, 6 moute 
hal. [f. Moot sb 1 + Hall.] A hall in which a moot 
is held. a. A council chamber; a town hall; 
a judgement hall. (Now only Hist, and in names 
of buildings surviving in certain English towns.) 
To. In the inns of court, a hall where moot cases 
were argued. 

_ c 1380 Wyclik Sertn, Sel, Wks. II. 123 pei iedden Jesus., 
in to pe Mut-halle. c 1400 Gamelyn 717 Gamelyn com 
boldelich in-to the moot-halle. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales say} 

| Saynt Leonard apperid in myddest of pe mute-hall. *4,. 

Nom, in Wr.-WCilcker 720/22 Hoc pretorium, a moythalle. 

| 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 253 He was brought forth 


agayn of the mote hall, & presented to the iewes. ! *566 
Drant Horace, Sat. ix. vi. Hvj b, The scribes pray me, for 
maine affayres, to haste the moute hal fro. 1648 Siege of 
Colchester in Antiquary Apr. (1880) 168 Fairfax, .appointed 
a Council of War which met at the Moot Hall. 1677 
Nicolson Gloss. Curnb. 4 Westm. in Trans. R. Soc. Lit . 
(1870) IX. 3x6 Moothall , guildhall. 1684 Comets Interpr. 
s.v. Moot, The places where Moot-Cases were argued, was 
anciently called a Moot-hall. 1794 W. Hutchinson Hist, 
Cumbld. I. 253 The hall in which the assizes are held at 
Carlisle, still goes by the name of the mote, or moot-hall. 
*865 Reader 5 Aug. 144 [Hexham] A picturesque moot-hall 
and prison in one. 1905 Athenmum 23 Sept. 402/2 Kindly 
coastguards had stretched flags from the old Moot Hall 
[Aldeburgh] to the houses opposite. 

Mootlxer, obs. form of Mother sb. 
Moo’t-hill. Antiq. Also 7 Sc. mute-, [f. 
Moot jA 1 + Hill sb. 

Often confused with Mote-hill; but there seems to be 
no reason for doubting that both words are genuine.] 

A hill on which ‘moots’ or assemblies were held. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 1. 1 King Malcolme. .reserved na 
thing in propertie to himselfe, bot..the Mute-hill, in the 
Towne of Scone. 1827 A rchxologia (1829) XXII. 200 Moot- 
hills were first raised for such purposes as Churches were 
considered unfit for. 1874 Green Short Hist , i. §2. 12 
Each little village-commonwealth.. had its moot hill or 
sacred tree as a centre. 1902 W. S. Crockett Scott Cmtntry 
vii. 123 The Scottish motes have been generally confounded 
with moot-hills or meeting places, and their military 
character has even been altogether denied. 

+ Moo’t-house. Obs, [OE. moihus : see Moot 
sbP and House jA] = Moot hall. 

c 1050 Suppl. AEtfric’s Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 184/8 Ept- 
causterium, domhus, uel mothus. c Passion our Lord 

304 in O. E. Misc. 46 pe Gywes.-brouhten vre louerd crist 
to heore mothuse. 1677 Thoroton A ntiq. Nottinghamsh. 
71 A certain Pit on the top of the Hill,.. near the most 
westerly corner of Bingham Lordship, called Moot-house 
Pit, where the Hundred Court, now known by the name of 
Moot-house Court, is, or ought to be still kept, or called. 

Mooting (mzrtir]), vbl.sb. [OE. irJtung fem., 
f. motian : see Moot v . 1 and -ing k] The action 
of Moot v . 1 ; an instance of this. 

1 1 . Discussion, debate ; in later use esp. forensic 
argument, legal contest or pleading. 

a 1000 Aldk. Glosses 4522 in Napier O. E. Glosses 1x7/2 
Colloquio, of motunge. c 1205 Lay. 30235 per wes pa mot- 
inge bituxe pan twam kinge. c 1275 Passion Our Lord 87 
in O. E. Misc. 39 Hi nomen heom to rede at heore motynge. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vin. 61 His pardoun In purgatorie is 
petit, I trouwe, pat eny Meede of mene Men for Motynge 
receyuep. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 It giffez him. 
grace to ouercomme his enmys, if his cause be ri^twys, 
bathe In were and in motyng. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 247/2 A 
Mutynge, causa. 1496 Dives $ Paitp, (W. de W .1 nr, vii. 
143 >'t Also pledynge, motynge, markettes, fayres,. .& all the 
werkes that sholde lette a man from goddes seruyee. <z 1500 
Rails Raving 1. 978 For causs of mwtyne and of pled. 
a 1529 Skelton Col, Clonte 1075 Stande sure, and take good 
fotyng, And let be all your motyng, Your gasyng and your 
totyng. *553 T. Wilson Rhet. 39 , 1 haue knowne diners, 
that by familiar talkyng and moutyng together, haue come 
to right good learnyng. 1641 Baker Apot. Laymen 43 We 
are no Patrons of Lay Elders : though wee give them place 
in Iheological mootings. X640 Milton Eikon. v, Wks. 1851 
III. 373 To which and other Law-tractats I referr the more 
Lawyerlie mooting of this point. 1848 L. Hunt Town iii. 
138 Young men, brought up in the mooting of points, 
t b. A deliberative meeting or body. Obs. 

c 1275 Passion of Our Lord 178 in O. E. Misc. 42 Nedde 
he bute pet word iseyd iudas him com prynge Mid Gyues 
and mvd phariseus from heore motynge. c 1290 Behet 753 
in V. Eng. Leg. 1 . 128 In pe castel sat pe motinge of pis 
tyraunz ech-on. 

2 . spec. Discussion of imaginary cases at law, as 
practised by students of the Inns of Court. 

1602 and Pi. Return fr. Pamass. iv._ii. (Arb.) 52,1 thinke 
I do remember this also at a mooting in our Temple. 1636 
B. Jonson Discov., Eloquenlia, There is a difference be- 
tweene Mooting, and Pleading, betweene Fencing, and 
Fighting. 1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. x, ni.-x. 
(ea, 33) 241 There are no Mootings or Readings in the Inns 
of Court or Chancery at this Day. 1880 Encycl.Brit. XIII. 
89/1 The society of Gray’s Inn has revived mootings, .with 
some success. 

attrib. 1634 W. Cartwright Ordinary in. v. Song, A 
Mooting Night brings wholsome smiles When John am 
Okes, and John a Stiles, Doe greaze the Lawyers Satin. 

3 . The action of propounding for discussion. 

1858 Froude Hist. Eng, III. 509 Anne herself-— who, after 

the slight agitation which the first_ mooting of the matter 
naturally produced, had acquiesced in everything which was 
proposed to he', — received this intimation with placidity. 
Mootin.g(m»’tir) ),///. a. [f.MooT vP f - ing 2 .] 
Taking part in a ‘moot’ of an Inn of Court. 

1817 f. Gilchrist Intell. Patrimony 131 Probably neither 
the one nor the other understands what he is writing about 
more than a big school-boy or mooting babb.er. 

Mooting, obs. form of Moulting. 

Mootit, variant of Moulted. 

Mootley, obs. form of Motley. 
t Moo ’t man. Obs. [f. Moot z/J-f Man sb 1] 
1. A law student of an Inn of Court ; a student 
who argues a moot case. 

1602 Coke Rep. in. To Rdr. D iVj So in the profession of 
the Law, there are Mootemen, (winch are those that argue 
Readers Cases in houses of Chauncerie..), Of Mootemen 
after eight yeres Studie or thereabouts, are chosen Vtter 
barristers. 16.. Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 39X In the 
Constitutions of England, there are two incontroulable 
Maxiroes, whereof the meanest mootman that hath but 
saluted Littleton cannot be ignorant. 1671 E. Chamber- 
layne Pres, St. Eng. u. (1679) 225 Out of these Mootmen 
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are chosen Readers for the Inns of Chancery. 1707 Ibid. 
«i, (fid. 22) 416 The young Student in the Common-Law., 
is admitted to be one of the four Inns of Court, where he 
is first called a Moot-man, 1797 Encycl, Brit . fed. 3) XII. ; 
3171/2 There is a bailiff, or surveyor of the moots, annually : 
chosen by the bench, to appoint the moot-men for the inns ; 
of chancery. 

2. Used for : Elector 3 . 

1634 Vilvain Epit. Ess. vt, Ixxvii. 149 The 7 German 
Princes or Mootmen, which the Pope constituted to meddle 
in electing the Emperor. 

Moove, Moozlieek : see Move v., Moujik. 
Moozle, Moozy : see Muzzle, Most a. 

+ Mop, sbP 06 s. Forms: 4 mopp, 4-5 moppe, 

5 mop. [Of obscure origin: prob. related to 
Mope v. and sb. ; and peril, also related to Mop v. 1 

Cf. Du., LG. mop, wops, G. mops poodle, LG. mops block- 
head,] 

1 . A fool. Cf. Mope sb. 1. 

'13.. Seityn Sages (W.) 1414 Ther was a burgeis in this 
torn. .That wolde spouse no nethebours schild, But wente 
fram hom as a moppe wild. He let Ms negheboures child for 
a vice, And wente from hem alsmoppe and nice. 13 ... Evang. 
Nicod. 21 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LIII. 392 pis mopp, 
pat metres our men, calles him god son of heuen. c 1440 
York Myst. xxxi. 196 This mop meynes pat he may marke 
men to per mede. 

• 2 . A playful tern fora baby ; in quot. 1440 app. 
a rag doll. Cf. Moppet 2 2. 

c 1440 Promp. Pars’. 342/2 Moppe, or popyne [cf. ‘ Popyne, 
chylde of clowtys ’, ibid. 400], pupa,pusio. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xiii. 724 Hayll, lytyll tyne mop 1 1598 Fpoaio, Pupa 
„ ,a daintie mop, a playing babie. 

Mop (m/p), sb: 1 Also 5 mappe, 7-8 map(p, 
inopp, 9 dial. map. [Late 15th c. mappe, the 
relation to the earlier Mapfle is not quite clear. 

On the assumption that inapple is ad. L. mappula (dim. 
of map pa napkin) which may in monastic Latin have been 
used for ‘ mop it would be possible that mappe is similarly 
a direct adoption of L. mappa. The .ordinary hypothesis 
that the word is a. OF. mappe L. mappa involves the dif- 
ficulty that the evidence for this OF. form is slender and 
doubtful, the Fr. representative of the L. word having been 
nap{p)e from the nth c % Cf., however, mod. Walloon map 
table-cloth, mappe napkin (Remade). 

The form mop first appears in the 17th c. (cf. however 
Moppet 1 , which is recorded much earlier), and may have 
been due to association with Mop sb. 1 in the sense of * rag 
doll’. TheW.Fiem. moppe, a ship’s mop (De Bo), may 
possibly be adopted from Eng.] 

1 . A bundle of coarse yam or cloth fastened at 
the end of a stick and arranged so as to soak up 
liquid easily, used in cleaning floors, etc., and 
nautically for laying on pitch. 

1496 Naval Ace. Hen. VI l (1896) 174 Shepeskyns bought 
& spent abought makyng of mappes for layng on of piche 
Rosyn St talow uppon the seid ship. 1614 Vestry BAs. 
[Surtees) 169 A mapp : for the pulpitt, iiij d. 1623-4 Mu> 
bleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy 11. it. Not such maps as you 
wash houses with, but maps of countries. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia 245 Thrums for pitch Maps. 1639 Torriano Ital. 
Diet., Pannatore, a manikin, a map of clouts or rags to rub 
or cleanse withall. 1711 Tempest Cryes of London 28 Maids 
buy a Mapp. 

1665 Boyle Exp. Hist. Cold Postscr. 678 The water that 
•was imployed to wash them, being thinlyspread with a Mop, 
would presently congeal. 1709 Swift Morning in Tatter 
No. 971 Now Moll bad whirl'd her Mop with dext’rous 
Airs. x8ox Mar, Edgeworth Gd. Fr. Governess (1831) 200 
A woman was twirling a mop at the door. 1881 Besant 
& Rice Chagl. of Fleet 1, xii, She was supposed to be . . 
helping Molly the maid with the mop. 1884 Knight Diet, 
Meek. Suppl., Rubber Mop. The mop-head has a plate of 
thick rubber which Is used as a scrubber or squeezer, 
b. {To be) mops and brooms : half-drunk. 

It has been conjectured that this Is an allusion to the 
drinking that took place at the hiring fairs (see Mop sip), 
at which the maids earned mops or brooms in token of the 
capacity in which they wished to be hired. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. x88 ‘ NowTora, you're drunk ! ’ 
‘No Dame not I, I’m only mops and brooms!’ 1858 S. 
Brooks Gordian Knotxxvt. (1868) 217 If I harl married a 
wife, I don’t think I should go home to her in a state of 
mops and brooms. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xxxiv, (1892) 2B8 
There is not much doing now, being New Year’s Eve, and 
folks mops and brooms from what’s inside 'em. 

■ *U c. (See quot) ? nonce-use. 

Halliwell 1847 gives 'Mop, a napkin (Glo.) '. 

*683 Snaps Asiat. Horse 1. vii). (1686). 13 [The Caul is] 
Called mappa veniris , the Map or Dish-clout of the Belly, 

.. 2. trails/, a. Applied to various small instru- 
ments resembling a mop, e. g. a circular pad of 
cloth, used in polishing silver with rouge ; a brush 
used by gilders ; a surgical instrument with a 
sponge or other absorbent substance at the end of 
a handle, for applying medicated fluids or for re- 
moving purulent matter, etc. 

1809 Eng. Mechanic 26 Nov, 254/1 Trees, .are painted in 
.. with a tool called a gilder's mop. 187s H. C. Wood 
Therap, (1879) 100 It should be applied by means of a little 
mop, scrupulous care being exercised to prevent any of the 
acid from coming in contact with parts not protected, 1898 
T. B. Wiglet ArtGoldsnt. 4 yesveUtrxv. 136 A ‘ calico mop’ 
charged with a little rouge moistened with water, 1904 
pSrit. Med, fritl, 17 Deq, 1647 A Uterine Mop, ‘ ' 

b. nonce-use. An aspergillum. 

, 1838 Prescott Herd. & is. 1. xvii. II. 331 The mop, or 
hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic missionaries were 
wont to scatter the holy drops. Ibid. 11. vi. II. 513, 

3 . A thick mass (of hair, occasionally of foliage): 
*847 Haijliwell, Mop, a tuft of grass.. West.. 1874 
Symonds SA. Italy 4 Greece (1898) I. xiv, 307 She had,* 
a tempestuously frizzled mop of powdered hair. ■' 1886 Mas* 
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F. H. Burnett Lit. Ld. Fauntleroy vii, A little boy.. with \ 
a splendid mop of bright waving hair. 1887 O. W. Holmes : 
Hundred Days in Europe :L 32 Trees, .feathered all the 
way up tlieir long slender trunks with & lop-sided mop of 
leaves at the top, like a wig which has slipped awry. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as mop- 
cloth, staff-, mop- headed, -topped adjs. ; b. objective, 
as mop-maker ; C. special comb., as mop-board j 
U.S. (see quot. 1859) ; mop brush, a round ; 
paint-brush with a short thick head; mop-head, j 
(«) the head of a mop ; (b) a thick head of hair 
resembling a mop ; also, a person having a 1 mop ’ 1 
of hair ; (f) a clamp for a mop-rag on the end of a ; 
handle (Knight Did. Mech. 1875) ; mop-nail (see 
quot.) ; mop-squeezer slang, a housemaid. 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Americanisms , * Mop-hoard, the 
wash-board which extends around the floor at the base of the 
walls in the interiorof a house, is so called in New England. 
1904 Westm. Gaz, 10 Sept, 14/2 Take a *mop brush and coat 
the paper quickly and evenly! 1873 Knight Diet. Mych. 
s.v. Mop-head, The *mop-cloth is clamped between toothed : 
jaws. 17.. Sheridan (Hoppe), The fops at your end ot ’ 
the town, with *mop-lieads and empty skulls. 1824 Scott ■ 
Redgauntlet. ch. xxiv, Benjie thrust m liis mop head. ! 
1878 II. M. Stanley Dark Cont. II. xvi. 426 Many adopt 
the mop head, a 1625 Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid Inn 
11. ii, As long as we kept the ’‘Mop-headed butter-boxes 
sober. X779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 68 The long hair’d 
Moors.. and the mopheaded Papuas. 1862 H ; Marryat ; 
Year in Sweden II. 354 Mop-headed junipers with myriads 
of unripe berries. 1891 Syd. Soc._ Lex., Mop-headed, y. 
term applied to those races of men with crisp or woolly hair, : 
which is long and bristly and grows in to a round mass on the . 
top of the head, as in kafirs. 177.3 Land. Gaz. No. 6172/8 
John Elston,. .*Mopmaker. 1851 in Jllustr. Land. News 
5 Aug. (1854) 119/2 Mop-maker. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
*Mop-nnii, a flat-headed nail, used in securing a bunch of 
junk or rope-ends to a handle in making a mop such as 
sailors use. 1876 Aitkicn Brit.Mamtf Industr., Guns, etc. 

34 Gate, pipe/plate, scupper, mop nails and spikes. 1771 
Misc. Ess. in Ann. Reg. XIV. 197/2 She looks like a “mop- , 
squeezer. *718' Free-tAinker'No. a'*. 146 A Wife has been 
trained up to handle a Broomstick or y “Mopstaff. 1887 
"W. Rye Norfolk Broads 77 With its trimly-kept lawn, ana 
*mop-topped rose trees. 

Mop (m/p), sbf Also 7 mopp* [f. Mop r.l] 
A grimace, cap. one made by a monkey. Chiefly 
in phrase mops and mows. 

1581 Puttie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 32b, The ' 
Ape.. giueth himself to make vs laugh with bis mops and 
mowes. 1621 Fletcher Wild Goose Chase m. i, Heartily I 
hate these Travellers, These Gim-cracks, made of Mops and 
Motions. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis, Quev, {1708) 29 Others 
they call’d Apes (and we Mimicks), these were perpetually 
making of Mopps and .Mowes. 17x0 Banbury Apes (ed. 4) 

8 Truly, says the Mayor, there's sufficient witness that saw 
him make Mops and Mows at her. 1820 Marmaiden of 
Clyde in Whiteiaw Sc. Ball. (1857) 92/2 Wi’ mop an’ mowr, 
an’ glare an 1 ’ glowr, Grim faces grin ower the waves. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona iii, Tim mops .and mows of the old witch. 
i Mop, sbA Obs. Also 6 moppe, 7-8 mopp. 
.[Of obscure origin : cf. Mop sb. 1 , sense 2 .] In the 
combinations whiting-mop , gurnard-mop, a young 
whiting or gurnard. Hence (perh. with allusion to 
Mop fi. 1 ) used as a playful appellation for a girl. 

1589 Puttenbam Eng, Pocsie ill. xix. (Arb.) 229 In our 
triumpbals calling familiarly ypon our Muse, I called her 
Moppe. . .Understanding by this word (Moppet ajitle prety 
Lady, or tender young thing. For so we call litle fishes, 
that be not come to their full growth (ntoppes,) as whiting 
moppes, gurnard moppes. 1597 Lyly Worn, in Moon v, i, 
Pandora. . louest thou Gunophilus ? Pan. I, if he be a fish, 
for fish is fine; .Sweete Stesias helpe me to a , whiting 
moppe. 1607 Dkkker & Webster IVestm Hoe D.’s Wks. 
1873 II. 302 Do you hear, the whiting mop has nibleci 1624 
Heywood Captives 11. ii. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Wheres my 
sweete? Not heare? no where? why, hoe, my why tinge 
mopp Late scapt from feeding haddocks. 1630 J, Taylor 
(Water P.) Jacke-a-Leut Wks. 1. ixy/x The Whiring, Rot- 
chet,. .and the Mop. 1738 Descr. Thames 222 The young 
Fish of this Sort are called by the Londoners Whiting-Mopps. 

Mop (m/p), sbJ> dial. Also 8 mapp. [Perh. 
short lor mop-fair, f. Mop sbf ; for the Teason for 
the name see quot. c 1830.] The name in some 
districts for the annual fair or gathering at which 
servants are hired; a ‘statute fair’. 

1677 Plot Qxfordsh. 203 In the Northern part of Oxford- 
shire, .. it has always been the custom at set times of year, 
for young people to meet to be hired as servants ; which 
meeting, at Banbury they call the Mop ; at Bloxham the 
Statute. 1743 in Noake Rambler in Wares., A mapp will 
be held at the same time for the hiring of servants. 1797 
E.den State of Poor l.^note. In Oloucestersbire . . servants 
continue to attend the mopp or statute/ as It is called (i. e. : 
Michaelmas fair), in order to be hired, c 1830 Mrs. Sher- 
wood in lloulston Tracts III. No. 62. 3 It is an ancient 
custom, .for servants out of place to assemble, once a year, 
iu or near some great town, for the purpose of being hired. 

I have heard my mother say, that formerly each person 
carried a mop, or a broom, or a flail,, .or some other badge 
denoting (the office in which they desired to engage; but 
this was doiw away with before my time. In this assem- 
blage, which is called a mop, persons in want of servants 
generally make_their choice. 1859 A ll Year Round N 0. 29. 
52 The provincial policeman had said that it was the Mop, 
or, as the officer pronounced it, the Mope-day. 1870 3rd 
Rep, Comm, Rmploym, Children, etc. Agric. 62 As many as 
500 young men and women come to the great mop fair at 
Monmouth which takes place in May. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
*3 Oct. 5^3 Stratford-on-Avon ‘ mop said to be the largest 
Statute (air in England, Was held yesterday. 

fMop, sbf Obs. ~ 0 [Cf. Maupf. ; R. Holme 
perh. mistook the application.] ** Coalmouse. 


MOPE. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 122/2 Crows, Pies, . . Tit- 
mouses, Mopps, &c. do much hurt in Orchards. Ibid. 243/1 
This. .we in our Countrey call Tittimous, or Mop. 

Mop (mpp), Also 6 moppe. [Ferh. imi- 
tative of movements of the lips : cf. Du. inoppen to 
pout] inir. To make a, grimace. Chiefly in 
phrase to mop and mow (cf. the older mock and mow). 

1567 Golding Ovid's Met. xiv. 174 b, Too moppe and 
move, but not too speake. 1570 Levins Manip. 169/17 To 
moppe, maw, tnoucre labia. 1583 Golding Calvin, on Deut. 
xxiii. 138 Whensoeuer a Crucifix stands mopping & mowing 
in the Church [etc.]. 1606 Rich Faults 4 nothing but F. 

7 Marke hut his countenance, see how hee mops, and how 
he mowes. 1633 tr. Com. Hist. Francion tv. 17 Fremond, 
drawing her mouth an inch and a half wider than ordinary, 
and mopping at him [etc.]. 1692 R. L’Estkangk Fables 
x. 9 An Asse was so Hardy once, as to fall a Mopping and 
Braying at a Lyon. 1823 Byron Island iv. vii. Fantastic 
faces mop’d and mow’d on high. 1838 Merivale Rom. 
Emf. I. (1865) VI. 206 He mops and mows, and shakes his 
palsied head. 

Mop (m/p), vf [f. Mop sb. 2 ) 

1 . trans. To rub with a mop ; to wipe or clean 
with or as with a mop. Also with out. 

*755 in Johnson. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Baby's 
Debut vii, I wiped the dust from off the top, While Molly 
mopp’d it with a mop, And brushed it with a broom. 1898 
Henley Land. Types , Barmaid, And having mopped the 
zinc for certain years, And faced the gas, she fades and dis- 
appears. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxiii. 375 The 
whole breadth of the abscess cavity, which lie [i. e. Zancarol] 
mops out and stuffs with iodoform gauze. 

b. slang. To mop the floor with : said of a com- 
batant in whose hands his opponent is helpless. 

1887 Henley & Stevenson Deacon Brodie 1. iii. x New- 
castle Jemmy 1 Muck: that’s my opinion of him. ..I’ll 
mop the floor up with him any day. 1897 Daily News 
2 Oct. 6/2 James I. of England, was more Popish than Pro- 
testant ; and the King of Spain mopped his floor with him. 

2 . To wipe perspiration, tears, etc., from (the 
face, brow, etc.). Also rarely with up. 

1840 Th A cker a v Paris Sk. -Ik. (1869) 67 Gambouge mopped 
his eyes with his handkerchief. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xi, The good-natured old body, .who had pulled 
out a great yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, and was mop- 
ping up his face with great energy. 1870 Lowell St nay 
Wind, 4 As we mopped our brows at each other, 1881 
Besant & Rice Ckapl. of Fleet 1. xii, A boy pumped the 
cold water over him. This done, he . .mopped his poll with 
his silk handkerchief. 

3 . Mop up. To absorb, wipe tip (water, etc.) 
with or as with a mop. Also in various slang uses ; 
To drink greedily; to absorb, appropriate, get hold 
of (profits, etc.); to make an end of, slaughter. 

1709 [E. Ward] Rambling Fuddle-Caps 10 Come, mop up 
the Batter you’ve trampl’d and stood in. 1781 P. Beck ford 
Hunting (1S03) 36 If water should remain, ...it should be 
carefully mopped up. x8ix Lex. Baiatron., To Mop up, to 
drink up. To empty a glass or pot. 1831-61 M ay hew Loud. 
Labour III. 203 If I gets inside I’ll mop up is. if it’s good 
company. Ibid. 250, I have seen the youngest ‘mop up’ 
his half-quartern as well as I did, 1888 Rider Haggard 
Col. Quay itch III. i. 2 As he mopped up the streaming 
blood with a sponge. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Miner's 
Right xv, It seems they have been mopping up some rich 
surfacing. 1899 R’der Haggard Farmer's Yr. 387 After- 
wards this reverend gentleman very nearly slew me also in 
mopping up a low pheasant. 1901 Westm. Gaz. iS Dec. 
7/2 It is not to be expected.. that a force, however large, 
will he able to ‘mop up ’..a far smaller body of Boers in 
a short time. 

Hence Mop-up sb., a state of being ‘ mopped up’, 
xgoo Doyle Gt Boer War xv. 263 Better six battalions 
safely down the hill than a mop up in the morning. *902 
xg th Cent. June 9x0 He was in for a mop-up this time. 
Mop, v.' A , variant of Map vf, to bewilder. 
c 1400 Laud Troy BA. 18204 The knyghtes that were In 
that hors stopped, Thei were nother mased ne mopped. 

Mope (mo up), sb. Also 6 moope. [Related to 
Mope v., from which senses 2 and 3 are derived.] 
1 1 . A fool ; — Mop sb." 1 i. 

1340 HvRDE.tr, Fives' Instr. Chr, Wont. (1592) I viij, Nor 
thou shalt not thereof be reckoned the more moope_ and 
(bale but the more wise. 1638 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. 
iv, (ed. 3) 142 They will he scoffing, .till they haue made by 
their humoring or gulling, ex siuito iusanum, a mope or 
a noddy. , 

2 . One who mopes ; a gloomy, listless person. 

_ 1693 Humours Town 125, 1 shou’d grow the veriest Mope 
in the World, If I shou’d forsake this Town. 1728 Pope 
Dune, n. 33 A Poet’s form she plac’d before their eyes, No 
meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin. 1747 W. Horsley 
Foal li 748) II. 257 All dull and disconsolate, as the Mopes 
in Bedlam. <1x766 Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidney Bidulph IV. 
i2x She is become such a mope, that she is really fit com- 
pany for no one but herself. X878 M, C. J ackson Chaperon's 
Cares xiii, She is no mope, only thoughtful and quiet. 

3 . pi. The mopes ’, depression of spirits. 

2825 Hose Every-day BA. I. 944, I have got the mopes. 
1838 Thackeray Ydiov.pl. Corr. iii, Master still in the 
mopes. 1845 P. Parley's Ann. VI. 199 If I go with my 
eyes fixed upon the ground, they say I have got the mopes, 
and am going mad. 2900 Westm. Gaz. 29 Mar. 3/2 If you 
did not take exercise you fell into a state of weakness and 
mopes, in which you were an easy victim to enteric, 

Mope (mffup), v. Also 6-7 moop,e, 7 ~& 
moape. [Of obscure origin ; connexion with Mop 
vf is doubtful, Cf. Mop jA*, Map v.‘ l , Mop ®. 3 

In mod, dialects (see Eng. Dial, Diet.) the vb. lias the 
senses ‘ to wander about aimlessly V to grope " ; among the 
dialectal forms are vtaup, maap, etc. The corresponding 
word is fou nd in several Scandinavian langs. ; cf. Sw. dial. 
mop a to look discontented, sulk. Da , tnadbe to be stupid or 
unconscious, to mope, Norw. maapa to lay about one 
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wildly with a weapon, Bornholm rnava to stand gaping, 
expecting something good. (MSw. mafia to befool seems 
to be more nearly connected with Mop .m. 1 )} 

1 . infir. ‘ To be in a state of unconsciousness, to 
move and act without the impulse and guidance of 
thought’ (Schmidt). Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D. 1)1). 

xSfi8, 1593 [see Moping fifil. a.]. 1399 Shaks .Hen. V,m. 
vii. 143 What a wretched and peeuish feUow is this King 
of England, to mope with his fat-brain'd followers so farre 
out of his knowledge. 1602 — Ham. m, iv. 8t (1604 Qo.) 
What detiill wast That thus hath cosund yon at hodman 
blind; Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight... Or but 
a sickly part of one true settee Could not so mope. 1610 — 
Temp. v. 240 Euen in adreame, were we cliuided from them, 
And were brought moaping hither. 

2 . To yield oneself up to ennui; to remain in a 
listless, apathetic condition, without making any 
effort to rouse oneself; to be dull, dejected and 
spiritless. 

c 1590 Greene A tfihonsus iv. Wks. (Grosart) XIII. 39s And 
as for Mars.. He moping sits behind the kitchen-door. 
,676 Etheuedge Man of Mode v. ii, Sitting moping like 
Three or Four Melancholy Birds in a spacious vollary. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 2 ir 2 Here I sit moping all the 
live-long Night, Devour'd with Spleen, and Stranger to 
Delight. 1770 Foote Lame Lover it. Wks. 179.3 II. 73 
For this fortnight he has gone ahout sighing, and musing, 
and moping. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. v. He's out some- 
where, thinking of what is going on, instead of moping^ in 
the house. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. iii. 31 She 
was still moping and regretting the discarded lover. 
fig' *793 Wot. cot (P. Pindar) Pindariatca Wks. 1812 IV 
164 See yonder cloud that mopes with mournful slutde. 
b. quast-fmws. with away. 

1791 Charlotte Smith Celesiina II.227 Celestina has too 
much spirit and too much sense to mope awayher youth 
and beauty, a 1792 Horne Vise. (1795) IV. xii. 2713 .His 
religion, .directs him not to shut himself up in a cloister 
alone, there to mope and moan away his life. 

3 . trans. To make dull, dejected, or melancholy. 
Now only rejl. and in passive , to be the victim of 
ennui. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xtl. lxxi. (1612) 297 Not moop’t 
at home, but mapping Lands. 1621 Burton A not. Mel. 1. 
ii. iv. iv. (1624) 134 Many men are vndone by this meanes, 
moped, and so dejected that [etc.]. 1681-4 .!• Scott Chr. 

Life 1. iv. (ed. 3) 283 It is doubtless a. great Disgrace to our 
Religion to imagine, .that it is an Enemy to Mirth and 
Cheerfulness,.., that men are never serious enough till they 
are mope’d into Statues. 1740 J. Clarice Educ. Youth 
(ed. 3) 140 Boys of mild. .Tempers, must be dispirited, and 
moaped..by it. 1799 Mrs. J. West Tale of Times II. 94 
The viscountess, .urged her not to mope herself at home. 
1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xxxvi, My Cither is moped to 
death for want of you both. 1881 Lady H erbekt Edith 16 
Gordon oauld not compel her to remain at home and ‘ mope 
herself to death’ as she expressed it. 1903 Longm. Mag. 
Apr. 494 Any one can see you are moped to death. 

Moped (m< 7 <ipt), ppl. a. [f. Mopb v. + -ed 1 -] 

+ a. Stupefied, bewildered (obs.). b. Affected with 
ennui, dejected, melancholy, low-spirited. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecafifie 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 8 Out, 
ye inopede monckies, can yee not knowe a man from a 
Marmasett, in theis Ftencriified dayes of ours ?_ a 1623 
Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant iv. vi, He is bewitch’d or 
moop’d or his braines melted. 1692 Locke Educ. § 51 
Severity, .often . . breaking the Mind ; and theudn the Place 
of a disorderly young Fellow, you haue a low-spirited moap’d 
Creature. 1713 Swift Frenzy J. Dennis Wks. 1733 III. t. 
140 Her master never read in them, but he was either quite 
moped, or in raving fits. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives tp Dau. 
xlviii. I've got quite moped and dismal. 1887 R. N. Carey 
Uncle Max i, I was moped, hipped, with alt that dreary 
hospital work. 

t Mopedness. Obs. [f. Moped ppl. a. + 
-NES3.J The condition of being moped. 

1660 H. More Myst. Genii, vii. x. 321 Unless Scepticism be 
heightned' unto a disease as perfect as either Madness or 
down right Mopedness. 1668 — Div. Dial. u, xxiii. (1713) 
x6i Given over either to miserable Mopedness or Distraction. 
Mo pe-eye. rare — °. [Back formation from 
next.] Myopia.. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Mope-eyed (mffifpioi’d), a. Also 7 mop(p)- 
eyed. [f. stem of Mope v. (where see sense 1).] 
Purblind, short-sighted. 

Johnson 1755 erroneously explains it as ‘ blind in one eye’, 
following Ainsworth, who renders it by L. luscus. 

1606 Hey wood nud_ Pt. You know not me (1609) D 3, I 
think thou art mop-eide this morning, glue me the booke. 
1607 Wai.kington Opt. Glass 36 A inope-ei’d foole he rising, 
first was deem’d. 1648 Herrick Helper., Upon Himselfe, 
Mop-ey’d 1 am, as some have said. Because I’ve liv'd so 
long a maid. _ 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 11, Lififius... 
Having dropping, or waterish eyes ; mopeyed. 1768 Boyer 
Diet. Eng. # Fr. II, Mopeyed (dim sighted.) Qui a la vue 
eourte. x86x Temple- Bar 1. 174, He is not good-looking ; 
he is mope-eyed and ungainly. 

Mo pefal, et. [f- Mope v. + -Fi>L.] (See q. nt.) 
1846 Worcester, MofiefuL, drowsy; stupid; dull. C. B. 
Brown. In recent Diets. 

Mop er. [f. Mope v. + -er F] One who mopes. 
1876 W. Cory Lett, d Jrtds. (1897) 422 Am I not the same 
moper that heard Hallam read aloud? 1880 J. Nicoll 
Poems Songs 169 I’ll be nae permissive moper. 

Mopey, var. Mopy a. Moph. : see Moff *. 
Mo plvrodite. Also 8 morptaodite. A vulgar 
corruption of Hermaphrodite. 

1706 Vanbrugh Pror. Wife tv. iii. (ed. a), I heat'd Mr. 
Constable say she was little better than a morphrodite. 
174a Fielding Jos. Andrews i. ix, You must. .get a set of 
mophrodites to wait upon you. *889 N. IV, Line. Gloss,, 
Mofihrodite, (1) An hermaphrodite, (a) A waggon, that 
can be converted into a cart, [Cf. Morfrky.) 
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Moping (tn^u-pii)), vbl. sb , [-ingF] The 
action of tne vb. Mope; an instance of this. 

1671 H. Fouf.is Hist . Rom. Treasons (1681) 63 One may 
know his meaning by his moping. 1700 Drydkn Pal. ty 
Arc. l. 541 Full of museful Mopings, which presage The loss 
of Reason, and conclude in Rage. 1830 Kingsley Alton 
Locke xxxvi, Long melancholy mopings. . were periodically 
succeeded by wild frenzies. 

attrih. 1812 Byron Ck, Har. 1. xxviii, Again he rouses 
from his moping fits. 

Moping (mifwpug),///. a. [f. Mope v. + -ing 2 ..] 
That mopes ; f wandering aimlessly, bewildered 
(obs.) ; in mod. use, dejected, dull, spiritless. 

1568 H ist. Jacob <5- Esau 1. i. A iij b, Nowe a mischief on all 
mopyngfoolesformee. 1593 Drayton Eel. vi. 367 See where 
yon little moping Lambe.of mine It selfe hath tangled in a 
crawling Breere. 1674 Milton P. L. (ed 2) xi. 485 Moap- 
ing Melancholic. 1709-10 Steele Tatler No. 125 r 2 A 
moaping Lover would grow a pleasant Fellow. 1730 Gray 
Elegy iii. The moping owl. 1851 Borrow Lttoengro lxx, 
How sad and moping must life be in mighty Jupiter, on 1 
which do sun ever shines. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (189a) 
402 Moping sounds came from the trees and sky, as flora 
Sorrow whispering to Night. 

Hence Movingly adv., in a moping manner. 
x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. 1. viii, She sits, .mopingly 
thinking from breakfast to bed-time. 

t Mo'pish, a) Obs. Also 7 moppish, 4 mop- 
(p)isch(e. [f. Mop sb) + -isn. (Sense 1 is akin, to 
that of Mope©, i, though appearing much earlier.)] 

1. Stupidly bewildered. Obs. 

c 1300 Beket 78 Heo . jeode aboute as a best that ne couthe 
no wysdom, As heo were of another wonlle, that folc thicke 
ynou? To biholde such a mopisch best aboute hire liter 
droii}. 13.. St. Brandau 115 ,Trin. Coll. Canrb. MS.) Hu 
wende aboute as moppysche [Hurl. MS. maskede] men 
that nuste wer hu were. 

2. Foolish. 

1368 If ist. Jacob 4 Esau v. x. G iij, Yea mother, see that 
ye hofde with that mopisheelfe. 1577 T. Kendall Flowers 
of Efiigr, 107 As mopish Monke.s and foolish Friers did 
weare most commonly. xGo8-ii Bp. Hall Medit. 4 Yaws 
11. § st, I need not be so mopish as not to beleeue rather 
the language of the hand than of the tongue. 1609 Bp. W, 
Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 315 Presenting nothing 
worthy view but moppish toies, in ridiculous fables. 

Mopish (mdu-pij), a A [f. Mope v. + -ish.J 
Given to moping; causing moping; characterized 
by a weak melancholy ; dejected. 

1621 S. Ward Life of Faith 16 Why are many of thy fob 
lowers so dead, so mopish, so melancholy? 1673 HowkZ.it;. 
Tern file 1. v, ’Tis a_ sad moapish disconsolate Temper, cuts 
off, and' quite banishes all manly rational joy. 1716 M. 
Davies A then. Brit. III. Snfifit. Diss. Drama iS Becoming 
stupid and mopish as well as sottish and foolish. 1889 
Clauk Russell Marooned (i8go) 262 A woman who had 
been fretful and mopish. 

Hence XVIopishly adv. ; Mo'pishness. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 100 Tush (quoth 
he) thou art too scrupulous ; this is not modesty, but mopish- 
nesse. 1631 Bp. Hall Soliloq. xxix. Wks. 1808 VI. 359 
Here, one inopishly stupid, and so fixed to his posture, as 
if he_ were a breathing statue. 1707 Sloanb Jamaica I. 
p. cx'tv, By degrees she fell into a perfect Mopisbness or 
stupidity. 1839 C. S. Henry Dr. Oldham's Talks xi. {i860) 
93 His mopishness vanished with his wife’s return. 1879 Miss 
Braddon Vixen III. 115 You have behaved mopishly of late. 
Moplah. (m^-pla). Anglo-Indian. Also 8-9 
mopla, 9 mapilia, mopilla, moplai, -far, -lay. 
[a. Malayalam mappila.} One of the Moham- 
medan inhabitants of Malabar, descended from 
Moors and Arabs who have settled on that coast, 
and married Malabar women. 

1787 Ritson Life $ Lett. (1833) ?• 124 Your wond’rous 
tales. .Of Moplas fierce your hand has tam’d, And monsters 
that your sword has maim’d. 1807 F. Buchanan Journ. 
Madras, etc. 1 1. 391 No instance occurs of a Moplay having 
been converted. i88oC,R. Mark ham Fencv. Bark 363 The 
Chettis, Nairs, and Moplahs, who occupy land in Wainad, 
generally select elevated knolls for the sites of their dwellings. 

MopokeC mt; u-pffuk) , morepork (moaupoojk). 
Also maw(e)pawk, mope hawk, moopoo. [Imi- 
tative of the bird’s note ; the forms morepork, mope 
hawk are obvious interpretative corruptions; the 
prevailing form in Australian use is now mopoke.~\ 
1. A name given in New Zealand to an owl, the 
Spiloglaux noV'K-zealandisG ,, in Tasmania to the 
night-jar, Podargits cuvieri , and in Australia to 
other bird's, as the Ninox boobook. 

1827 Hellyer In BischofF Van Diemen’s Land (1832) 177 
One of the men shot a (more pork’. 1846 G. H. Haybon 
5 Vrs. A astral. Felix vi. 132 The doleful cry of the more- 
pork. 1848' Gould Birds Australia. I L. pi 1 AEgotheles 
Novse-Hoilimdiai Vig. and Horst, Owlet Nightjar.. Little 
Mawepawk, colonists of Van Diemen's Land. 185* Mrs. 
Meredii h My Home in Tasmania II. xviii. 233 The Maw- 
pawk, More Pork, or Mope Hawk, is common in most 
parts of the colony. 1864 J. Rogers New Rush tr. 39 A 
Mopoke may pick out my eyes. 1890 Melbourne Argus 
26 July 4/4 The shapeless moopoo seemed to cast down an 
evil eye as heflitted past. 1896 S mincer Through Larafiinta 
Land X24 In the gum trees the ‘mopokes’ ( Ninox boobook ) 
were calling to- one another, 1898 M, Roberts Keeper of 
Waders 138 He sold a station in Victoria, and they said 
he was- as silly as a 1 morepork 
b., iransf. A ‘stupid’. 

1890 c R. Boldrewood * CoL Reformer xiii. r 25 What a 
regular more-pork I was to be sore. 

2 . The note of this bird. 

1827 Hellyer in BIschoff Van Diemen's Land (18321177 
The owl’s doleful cry of ‘ ‘ more- park V t868 Cableto^ 
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Austr. Nts. 19 The Austral cuckoo spoke _His melancholy 
note — ‘Mo-poke*. 1889 Lumholtz Cannibals 33 We are 
lulled to sleep by the melancholy, .voices of the night bird 
Podargus ‘ more- pork ! more-pork!’ 

t Mo'ppet T Obs. Forms: 6 mappatt, mop- 
pat(t, moppett. [? Alteration of mapolt , var. of 
Mapple.] A mop ; a sponge for a cannon. 

151a A cc. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. IV. 454. For moppatis 
to the calfetouris, 13x2-13 Ibid, 465 For iiij scheipskynnys 
to mak moppatis for the tallowyng of the James, 153a 
Ibid. VI. 157 For mappattis and tappounis xxs. 1566 Inv. 
Ii. Wardr. U&13) 168 Item, nyne moppatis mountit, all 
serving to sindrie peceis. 1580 Reg. Pi-ivy Council Scot. 
III. 320 With thre moppettls to serve the saidis peces. 

Moppet 2 (mppet). Also 7 mopph.et. [f. Mox* 

Ji^. 1 t -EX’.] 

1. Used as an endearing appellation for a baby, 
a girl, etc. ; a darling, a favourite. Also used 
contemptuously (? after sense 2 ) for a gaily dressed 
or frivolous woman. Obs. or arch. 

1601 M un day & Chettle Death. Earl Huntington K 2 b, 
And, moppet, you were best To lake their prunets. 1630 
Lennar D tr. Ourrron's Wisd. in. xiv. (1670) 460 A simple 
instinct.. according to which Parents love.. their child! en, 
though deformed, .and use them like moppets or little apeS; 
17x3 Rowe Jane Shore tv. Wks. 1792 if. 164 A moppet 
made of prettiness and pride. 1746 F bancis tr. Horace , Sat. 
1. iii. 64 Is he of dwarfish and. abortive size ? 1 Sweet little 
moppet’, the fond father cries, 1782 Eliz. Blower Geo. 
Bateman III. 70 I’ll, .tell father and mother, and Peggy, 
what a moppet you have made of youxself. 1796 Mrs. M. 
Robinson Angelina II. 79, I had rather see her dead, than 
making such a moppet of herself, as to run. about like, a 
vagrant, play-acting. x8ox Charlotte Smith Lett. Soiit. 
Wand. 1 L 10^ While the most insipid moppet that ever looked 
in a glass is preferred to one of those reasoning damsels, 
lb. Contemptuously applied to a man. 

1707 Cibber Double Gallant m. He’ll think I don’t love 
him else. Poor Moppet ! 1766 H. Walpole Lett. 13 Nov., 
He went to the Lord Mayor’s feast, and dragged along with 
him that wise moppet, Lord Lyttelton. 1781 Ibid. 23 Mar., 
A moppet in Grosvenor Square has conceived hopes from 
this rising storm [etc. J. . , 

f2. A rag doll. Obs. rare 

[Cf. quot, c 1440 s.v. Mor sb) 2.] 

. 1 7 SS Johnson, Moppet, a puppet made of rags, as a mop 
Is made. 

3 . A woolly variety of dog. (Cf. Mops 2 .) 

^ x86i Gen. P. Thompson in Bradford Advertiser 7 Dec. 6/t 
The curly moppet of the respectable household, whose locks 
are carved into some absurd suggestion of a lion. 

f Mo ppet 3 . Obs. rare—', [f. Mot> sb. 2 - + -LT.] 
A grimace. 

1693 UrquharCs Rabelais lit. Prol. 17 And albeit we see 
them sometimes counterfeit Devotion, yet never did Old 
Age [? read Apel make pretty Moppet Lang, onques vieil 
singe ne fit belle mouef. 

Mopp-eyed, obs. form of Mope-eyed. 
Mopping (ra^-pig), vbl. sb. 1 - [f. Mop vf + 

-ING 1 .J Grimacing; also, an instance of this. 

1615 G.S ANDYS ‘Trav. 227 Administring matter of mirth 
with their ridiculous mopplngs. x88r Stevenson Virg. 
Pnerisque 110 Such a mapping and a mowing. 

Mopping (mp'piq), vbl. sb 2 [f. Mop vf + 

-ing L] Rubbing or wiping with or as with a mop] 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxi, The heat was terrible, and 
the mojpiug of the ladies’ faces everlasting. 1897 A llbutt's 
Syst. Med. IV. 830 A method which combines general 
chloroform narcosis with frequently-repeated local mopplngs 
of the pharynx and larynx of the patient. 

Moppish : see Mopish a. 1 
Moppit, obs. form of Moppet. 

Moppy (mgrpi). [f. Mop sb.% + -y.] 

1. Of hair, foliage, etc. r Resembling a mop; 
having the characteristics of a mop ; thick. 

1725 Bradley I" am. Diet. s. v. Orange tree. Let. him pare 
off two Thirds of the Earth, and prune the Fibres and 
moppy Roots. x88o A. H. Keane iu Nature 30 Dec. 302/2 
The moppy head being thoroughly Papfian. 1884 G. Moore 
Mummer's Wife (,189a) 49 His moppy black hair 

2. slang . Intoxicated. (Cf. Mop jA^ i b.) 

iSajGrose's Diet. Vulg. T , (ed. Egan), Moppy, drunk. Cant, 

•f Mops *, Obs. Also 7 mopse. [Prob. an ex- 
tension of Mop sbX ; cf. Moppet, Mopsy.] A term 
of endearment for a young girl. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. in. (1567)1 32 b. Little bibling 
Ph-yale, and Psekethatpretie Mops. 1584 Peels Arraigtttn, 
Paris tv. i, l’ faith, i' faith, my gentle mops, but 1 do know 
a cast. 1588 T. Thomas Diet. (1615), Pucllida x: .a little 
precie girle : a little mopse. 2592 Lyly Midas l. ii, We are 
no chase (prettie mops,) for Deere we are not, neither red 
nor fallow. 1654 (Layton Pleas. Notes n. ii. 37 Which 
Sancho stole from bis ill favoured Mopse, > 

Mops 2 (mpps). rare—", [a. G. mops = Do. 
maps, mop.] A pug-dog. 1890 in Century Diet , 
t Mo'psical, a. Obs. rare — K [?f. Mors 1 or 
Mopsy 4 - -iCAL.j ? Like a spoiled child, pettish. 

Blount Glossogr. 1656-61 explains it as ‘that cannot see 
well’; connecting it with ‘oor phrase mop-eyed'. The 
explanation has been copied hr many later Diets. 

1653 G a oden: Hierasp. Pref. to Rdr. 9 Their Mopsicall 
humors being never satisfied, but in fancying themselves a,s 
Kings, and reigning with Christ. 

Mop stick (mjrpstik). [f. Mop sbf + Stick.],. 

• 1. The handle of a mop. 

17x6 S wift Jml. to Stella 16 Dec., Hang it [a picture) 
carefully in some part of your room, where chairs and 
candles and mop-sticks won 't spoil it 18x8 Miss Mitiord 
in L’ Estrange Life (1870) I L 3a Our candidate is vastly like 
a mopstiqk, pr, rather, a tall hop-pple. .. .. 
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guesses the number of fingers held up simul- 
taneously by another player. Also applied by 
Europeans to a similar game in China. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mora, the Italian Play of Love 
with the Fingers. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian ii, Vivaldi 
heard only the quick and eager voices of some Lazaroni. . 
as they contended at the simple game of Morra. 1833 
Longf. Outre- Mer, Rome in Midsummer r 1 The idle fac- 
chino. .plays at mora by thefountain. 2848 S. W. Williams 
Mid. Kingd. (1883) I. 808 The guests relieve its tedium by 
playing the game of chai mei, or morra (the micare digitis 
of the old Romans), which consists in showing the fingers to 
each other across the table, and mentioning a number at the 
same moment ; as, if one opens out two fingers, and mentions 
the number four, the other instantly shows six fingers, and 
mentions that number. If he mistake in giving the comple- 
ment of ten, he pays a forfeit by drinking a cup. 

II Mora 3 ^moTa). Gr. Hist. PL moras, [Gr. 
fiopa, f. pop-, pep- to divide.] One of the (originally 
six) divisions of which the Spartan army consisted. 

1838 Tiiirlwall Greece xxxviii. V. 77 Two moras had 
been kept at home, together with the veterans. 1850 Grote 
Greece 11. lvi. VII. 109 Every order emanated from the 
Spartan King.. and was given to the Polemarchs, each 
commanding a mora, the largest military division. 

|j Mora 4 (moa-ra). [Shortened from Tupi moira- 
tinga ‘white tree’, f. moira tree, tinga white.] 
A lofty tree, Mora excelsa, found in British Guiana 
and Trinidad. Also attrib., as mora-tree , wood. 

1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 74^ Among these, pre- 
eminent in height rises the mora. 1840 Schomburgk Descr. 
Brit. Guiana- 31 The Mora (Mora excelsa , Benth.) may 
well be called the king of the forest ; it towers above every 
other tree. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning , etc. I. 94 Mora- 
wood .. is close-grained like teak, and superior to oak, 
esteemed for ship-building..; in colour it resembles mode- 
rately red mahogany. 1864-3 Wood Homes without H. 
ii. (1868) 82 The Toucan.. may generally be seen perched 
on the topmost boughs of the lofty mora-tree. 

|| Mora 5 (moe'ra). Anglo-Indian. Also morali. 
[Hind. morka.] A stool, foot-stool. (‘In common 
colloquial use’, Yule.) 

c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch, Catech. y ii. 45 She 
took her Bible and a mora, and went and sat in one corner 
of the room. 184s Stocqueler H andbk. Brit. India (1854) 
98 One or two morahs, or stools. 

Morabit, -bot, obs. forms of Marabout. 

|| Morai, incorrect form of Marae. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1705. 1840 F. D. Bennett 
Whaling Voy. II. 394. 

Morain, variant of Morion. 

Morainal (moryi'nal), a. [f. Moraine + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a moraine. 

1872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. viii. 154 An accumu- 
lation of morainal matter deposited by ancient Merced 
glaciers. 1899 Pop. Sci. Monthly LV. 570 The flora is 
morainal in its general character. 

Moraine (mor^i'n). [a. F. moraine .] An 
accumulation of debris from the mountains carried 
down and deposited by a glacier. 

Lateral, terminal moraine, a deposit at the side or the 
extremity of a glacier respectively. Medial moraine, a 
deposit between two conjoining glaciers. 

2789 Coxe Trav. Switz. II. xxxviii. 3 We crossed some 
snow.. and immediately got upon the moraine, the term 
given to the stones and earth which the glaciers disgorge on 
each side. 1863 Lyell A ntiq.Manxv. 2981'helateral, medial, 
and terminal moraines of great glaciers. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 159 We generally find, across the end of the glacier, 
a confused heap of rubbish, known as a terminal moraine. 

attrib. 1863 Q. Rev. CX1V. 410 It seems to be moraine 
mud. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 163 Bergs break off and 
float away carrying their burden of moraine matter. 

Moraine, obs. form of Murrain. 

Morainic (moriTnik), a. [f. Moraine + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, a moraine. 

1863 Lyell Antiq. Manx v. 314 The ponds .. consist ex- 
clusively of what M. de Mortillet has denominated morainic 
lakes, i. e. caused by barriers of glacier-mud and stones. 
1880 G. F, Wright Ice Age N. Anier. 478 Morainic ridges. 
Moral (mp’ral), sb. Also 6-7 m,or(r)all. [Subst. 
use of Moral a.‘ but several of the uses are wholly 
or in part suggested by the corresponding late L. 
morale nent. sing., nt Sr alia neut. pi., F. moral 
masc., morale fem. (see Morale).] 

L pi. (earlier fstng.) Used to render L. Moralia 
pi. as the title of St. Gregory the Great’s work on 
the moral exposition of the Book of Job, and (later) 
as the collective title given to Plutarch’s writings 
other than the ‘Lives’, to the ethical writings of 
Seneca, etc. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclf (1851) 121 
Gregor in J>e two & Jjritti boke of hise moral. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 22 As saynt Gregory sayth in his 
Moralles. 1603 Holland (title) The Philosophic commonlie 
called, The Morals. Written by .. Plutarch. 1678 R. 
L’Estrange (title) Seneca’s Morals, by way of Abstract. 
1824 Scott Epilogue (init.), The sages— for authority, pray 
look Seneca’s morals, or the copy-book. 

2 . The moral teaching or practical lesson (of a 
fiction or fable; sometimes, of areal occurrence) ; 
also in phr. to point a moral (cf. Point vi 5 b). 

01500 Everyman end, This morali men may have in 
mynde : Ye herers take it of worth,. .And forsake Pryde. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. L 290 Marke silent King, the 
Morali of this sport. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lx. (1612) 
263 The Fables Morali of the Stock and Stork. 1634 W. 
Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 282 The Morali hereof 
Is, that you must make, use of your youth, and gather Nose- 
gays before the roses wither. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 361 


No fancy’d God . . descends To solve all knots ; to strike 
the moral home. 1748 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 222 To 
point a moral, or adorn a tale. 1848 Dickens Dombey ii. 
There’s a moral in everything. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) 1 . 45 An inscription.. in which the moral was better 
than the point. 

b. An exposition of the moral teaching or prac- 
tical lesson contained in a literary composition; 
that part of a composition (e.g. of a fable) which 
applies or points the moral meaning. 

1560 T. H. (title) The Fable of Ouid treting of Narcissus, 
translated out of Latin into Englysh Mytre, with a moral 
ther vnto. 1892 R. L’Estrange (title) Fables, of riisop 
..with Morals and Reflexions. 1752 Young Brothers v. i, 
As if the Thracian queen conducted all, And wrote the 
moral in her children’s blood. 

f c. Import, meaning, signification. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 79 Blond. You saw my 
Master winke and laugh vpon you? Luc. Biondello, what 
of that? Biond, Faith nothing : hut has left mee here 
behinde to expound the meaning or morali of his signes and 
tokens. 1841 Catlin N. A mer. hid. (1844) I. xiv. 102 
Indians, ..with their few and simple oddities, all of which 
have their moral or meaning. 

A symbolical figure. Obs. 

1584 Constable Soun. iv. iv, Fooles be they that inueigh 
gainst Mahomet, Who’s but a morrall of Ioues Monarchic. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, in. vi. 40 Fortune is painted blinde.. 
to signifie to you, that Fortune is blinde... Fortune is an 
excellent Morali. 

b. vulgarly. Counterpart, likeness. Chiefly in 
phr. the very moral of.. . (Cf. Model sb. 2 b.) 

1757 Smollett Reprisal 1. ii, Och ! the delicate creature 1 — 
she’s the very moral of my own honey. 1850 Smedley 
F. Fairlegh (1894) 41 He’s the very moral (as the old 
women call it) of Sir John. 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Col. 
Reformer (1891) 102 He’s.. the very moral of a horse the 
whipper-in. .rode. 

4 . = Morality 4 b. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1578 in Cunningham Revels at Crt. (1842) 125 A Morrall 
of the marryage of Mynde and Measure shewen at Rich- 
mond. 1592 Nashe Four Lett. Con/ut. 21 You haue 
counterfeited the stile of the olde Vice in the Morralls. 
1606 Dekkf.r Sev. Sinnes vn. (Arb.) 45 CrueUie hath yet 
another part to play, it is acted (like the old Morralls at 
Maningtree) by Trades-men. 1875 A. W. Ward Eng, 
Dram. Lit. I. i. 23 Morals teach and illustrate the same 
religious truths, .by allegorical means. 

*)• 5 . A moralist. Obs. rare. 

16x5 Brathwait Strappado 125 Nor did that Morali erre, 
who wisely would, Compare a Courtiers witte to th’ Mari- 
gold. 1626 Breton Fantastiques (Cass.), That experienst 
morali [/.<?. Socrates]. 

t6. sing. (A person’s) moral principles or 
practice. Obs. 

1688 A nsw. Talon's Plea 6 But they continue still to up- 
braid ’em, that they are of the Caball ; . , that their Moral 
is rotten. i7i8PRioRA'/tVir/^i7 Their Moraland Oeconomy, 
Most perfectly They made agree. 1733 Pope Ess. Man m. 
286 Twas then.. Poet or Patriot, rose but to restore The 
Faith and Moral Nature gave before, _ 1757 Mrs. Griffith 
Lett. Henry >5- Frances (1767) I. p. iii, This pair of polite 
and happy lovers seem to have used their passions as they 
were designed by Providence, to inspirit their reason, and 
to actuate their moral. 1820 Byron Let. to Murray 21 Feb,, 
Their [re. Italians’] moral is not your moral ; their life is 
not your life. 

|| b. The condition (of troops, etc.) with respect 
to discipline, subordination, and confidence. 

(Fr. ; pronounced (moral) : see Morale 2.] 

X883 Eve in Three Led. Educ. 18 It is not good for the 
moral of a class if fete. ]. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 19 Mar. 5/j The 
force investing Mafeking. .is daily becoming shaken in 
moral. 1901 Henderson tr. Sternberg's Exper. Boer War 
Introd. 37 Whatever might be the percentage of casualties 
our battalions suffered, they never lost their moral. 

7 . pi. In early use : f (A person’s) moral quali- 
ties or endowments (obs.). Now, Moral habits or 
conduct; habits of life in regard to right and 
wrong conduct ; also spec., sexual conduct. 

1613 Fletchf.r, etc. Captain n. i, My morals and those 
hidden pieces That art bestows upon me, they are such That 
..I am sure will shame me._ 1663 Cowley Govt. 0 . Crom- 
well Wks. (1669) 69 Which if you please to take notice of 
for the advantage of his Intellectuals, I desire you to allow 
me the liberty to do so too, when I am to speak of his 
Morals. 1697 Dryden Georg. Ded.,_’Tis infectious even to 
the best Morals to live always in it [re. the Court air]. 
1719 Swift To Yng. Clergyman Wks. 1751 V, 27 The 
People of England are more corrupt in their Morals than 
any other Nation this day under the Sun. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng . vi. II. 69 The morals of Sedley were such as, 
even in that age, gave great scandal. 1862 Lytton Sir. 
Story I. vii. 54 An earl’s daughter, with a good income and 
an awfully bad name, of the best manners, and of the worst 
morals. 

8. pi. Moral science; moral doctrine; ethics. 
Chiefly construed as sing. Now rare. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. 4 Soc. Ep.Ded., For treating of 
Figures, tis call’d Geometry; of motion, Pbysick; of naturall 
right, Moralls, 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, iii. (1687) 73/2 
His [ sc . Socrates’] Morals, consider a Man either as a single 
person, or as the Father of a Family, or as a member of the 
Commonwealth. 1785 Paley FI or. Polit. Philos. Pref. 
Fi All just principles of reasoning in morals. i 85 i M ill 
Utilit . v. 92 A direct emanation from the first principle of 
morals. 187a Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 41 In morals 
the action is judged by the intention. 

sing, in the same sense. [? After G. moral.] 
1828 Pusey Hist. Eng. 1. 149 It contains a perfect system 
of moral, 

f b. The small morals : the * minor moralities ’ ; 
rules of behaviour in small matters. Obs. 

1651 Hobbes Leviathan 1. xi. init., By Manners, I mean 


f b. Cry maps licks ! app. a vulgar jocose per- 
version of ‘ I cry you mercy’. Obs. 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 1 . 26 Neverout. Cry, Map- 
sticks, Madam ; no Offence, I hope. 

2 . Pianoforte manufacture. (See quot. 1875.) 
1870 Brinsmead Hist. Pianoforte 52 The sticker, or mop- 
stick,., raised the damper at the same moment that the 
hammer was impelled against the string. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Mop stick, a vertical damper-rod at the end of 
the key in the old piano-forte movement, single action. 

attrib. 1885 Hifkins in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 72/2 This 
defect is overcome by Zumpe’s 1 mopstick ’ damper. 

Mopsy (mp-psi) . Also 7-8 mopsie, 8 mapsie, 
9 mop3ey, [f. Mop sb . 1 ; the ending -sy is common 
dial, in terms of endearment, as in babsy, ducksy : 
cf. the pet names Betsy , Palsy.] 

1 . Used as a term of endearment ; a pretty child ; 
a darling, a sweetheart. ? Obs. 

_ 1582 Stanyhurst AEnds 1. (Arb.) 41 Thee mopsy [rc. the 
infant Ascanius] her phantasye lurcheth. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. t. (1879) *47 Borrowed for the most parte of 
their pretie Mopsies & loouing Besses. 1705 Vanbrugh 
Mistake iv. i, Jacin. But don’t expect I’ll follow her 
Example. San. You would, Mopsie, if I'd let you. 1706 
E. Ward Hud. Rediv. x. v. 10 These mix’d with Brewers, 
and their Mopsies. 

2 . A slatternly, untidy woman. ? Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mopsie, a Dowdy, or 
Homely Woman, c 1785 John Thompson's Man 14 If you 
wed an old mapsie, murlie. .deformed Creature to be thy 
Wife. x8oo Lamb Let. to Coleridge You encouraged that 
mopsey, Miss Wesley, to dance after you, in the hope of 
having her nonsense put into a nonsensical Anthology, 

3 . ‘ A woolly variety of dog ’. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl. 
MoptlS 1 (mou’pes). Obs. exc. dial.( see E.D.D.). 

[f. Mope sb. (?with quasi-Latin ending).] A mope ; 
a dull, stupid person. 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew s.v., A meer Mopus grown, 
become dispirited, dull and Stupid. 1700 Congreve Way 
of World iii. i, Dids’t thou not hear me, Mopus? 1729 
Swift Grand Quest. Debated 27 I’m grown a mere mopus ; 
no company comes But a rabble of tenants and rusty dull 
rums. 

t Mo pus 2 . Obs. In Barbadoes, the local 
name of the Knot, Tringa canulus. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbados 78 Of the Mopuses. There are 
three Sorts of these., the Large, the Small, and the Hiding 
Mopus. 1848 in Schomburgk Hist. Barbados 681. 

Mo pus 3 (mdrn-p&s). slang. + a. ‘ A halfpenny 
or farthing ’ (B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, a 1700). b. 
fl. Money in general. 

1769 Stratford Jubilee il i. 32 If she [a rich widow] has 
the mopus’s, I’ll have her, as snug as a hug in a rug. 1798 
Geraldina 1 . 44 You have got the tnopusses, the ready. X840 
New Monthly Mag. LX. 373 Without the mopuses to pay 
for your call, the demand will be like Owen Glendowers 
demand for ‘spirits from the vasty deep'. 1892 M. Wil- 
liams Round Lond. (1893) 23 They hav’nt got any mopusses. 

attrib. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair vi, Look to the pewter 
room, Blowser. You, Mark, to the old gaff’s mopus box 1 
Mopy (mdu-pi), a. Also mopey. [f. Mope v. 
+ -Y.J Given to moping, causing moping, dull. 
1827 Sporting Mag. XIX. 274, I am so very deaf and 
mopy like. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton lone i, A dull country 
town like this mopy old Oakhurstl 1889 W. S. Gilbert 
Gondoliers it. 33 After you left we felt very dull and mopey. 

Moq.ua, obs. form of Mohawk. 
fMoquet. Obs. rare— 1 . [?a use of F. mo- 
quette : see next,] «=Chawdron. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xviii. 572 The second kinde of 
Letuce hath crompled leaues, wrinckled and..drawen to- 
gither almost like the Moquet or Chauden of a Calfe, 
Moquette (mpke’t). Also 8 quasi-It, mocketto. 
[a. F. moquet te ; according to Hatz.-Darm. a cor- 
ruption of moeade Mookado.] A material composed 
cf wool and hemp or linen, chiefly used for car- 
peting. Also moquette carpet. 

176a tr. Btisching's Sysl. Geog. II. 401 In it are also made 
very beautiful baragons, together with mockettoes, a kind 
of carpets. 1852-4 Tomlinson’s Cycl. Usef. Arts (1866) II, 
867 The Wilton carpet, called Moquette by the French, 
differs from the Brussels in the form of the wire [etc.]. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Moquette, a tapestry Brussels carpet 
of a fine quality ; a species of Wilton carpet. 1876 Encycl. 
Brit. V. 130/1 Moquette or Wilton Carpets are woven in 
the same manner as Brussels carpets. 1894 J. Pendleton 
Our Railways I. 443 Its saloons, .upholstered in moquette. 
Mor, obs. form of Moor, More. 

II Mora 1 (moa*ra). [L. morn delay.] 

1 . Scots Law. Negligent delay (see quot. 1838). 
X5& Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 9 Nowther the said Erll 
of Huntley nor yit the parteis complenaris ar in mora. 
1838 W . B ell Did. Law Scot!., Mora, or delay, is a general 
term applicable to all undue delay in the prosecution or 
completion Of an inchoate bargain, diligence, or the like. 

+ 2 . A short space of time ; a delay. Obs. rare. 
**633 G. Herbert Jacula Prud. 145 Good is the mora 
that makes all sure, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 76 This 
preparation > .requires a competent mora, or time, antecedent 
to its complete and full constitution. Ibid,.i pa, , 

3 . (PL morsel) A unit of metrical time equal to 
the duration of a short syllable. 

1848 Donaldson Gr, Gram. t 6 The shortest time in which 
a. syllable can be pronounced Is called a mora, or single 
time. A short syllable has one mora i a long syllable con- 
tains two morse. *879 J. W, White tr, Schmidt's Rhythmic 
4 Metric 65, 

II Mora 2 , morra (mp’ra). [It. mora , of un- 
known origin. Cf. F. mourre in the same sense.] 
A popular game in Italy in which one player 


MORAL. 

not here, Decency of behaviour ; as how one man should 
salute another, or how a man should wash his mouth, or" 
pick his teeth before company, and such other points of the 
Small M oralis. 

9 . slang. A ‘ moral certainty ’ : see Mokal a. ti. 

1861 Whytk Melville Mkt. H ad. 24 A contingency 

which the dealer was pleased to observe amounted to what 
he called ‘a moral'. 1887 Black Sabina Zembra 460 
< Why, Joe,’ I said, * it’s a moral, if the horse is ridden fair.' 

10 . alt rib. and Comb., as moral-directing adj.; 
■moral-mender. 

1645 Rutherford Tryal 4 Tri. Faith xx. 196 Which con- 
demnation, .doth go and come without hurting the essence 
of the Law, and its commanding and eternall Mornll-direct- 
ing power. 1739 Cibber Apot. (1756) I. 200 Collier is by 
profession a moral-mender himself. 

Moral (mp'ral), a. Also 4 morale, -alle, 4-7 
morall. [ad. L. moralis, f. mor-, mbs custom 
(pi. mores manners, morals, character) : see -al. 

The Latin word was formed by Cicero (De Faio n. il as a 
rendering of Gr. Ethic a. {mores being the accepted 

Latin equivalent of 7j0rj). It has passed into all the mod. 
Rom. and Tent. langs. : Fr., Sp., Pg. moral , It. morale ; 
G. moralisch, Du. moraal, Sw., Da. moral] 

1 . Of or pertaining to character or disposition, 
considered as good or bad, virtuous or vicious ; of 
or pertaining to the distinction between right and 
wrong, or good and evil, in relation to the actions, 
volitions, or character of responsible beings ; 
ethical. 

Moral virtue', a rendering of L. virtus moralis , Gr. 
dperij -qducrj (Aristotle), ian) excellence of character or dis- 
position, as distinguished from intellectual virtue ( apery 
itai/oijruoj). As in English (and in other modern languages) 
virtue is rarely used exc. as synonymous with moral virtue, 
the use of the adj. with this sb. has become infrequent. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 1 pis psalme..all shynys 
of haly lare and morale swetnes. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 307 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche. £1449 Pf.cock 
Repr. 11. iv. (Rolls) 155 Sum vntrewe opinioun of men.. is 
leding into deedis whiche ben grete moral vicis. 1529 More 
Dyaloge i. Wks. 173/2 He called his churche out of the 
gentiles which els as for morall vertues and politicall. .were 
.. not farre vnder mani of vs. 139* G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. 103 An aduancement. .of that morall, and intellec- 
tuall good, that . .so forciblie emproouethitselfe. x6oiShaks. 
All's Well 1. ii. 21 Youth, thou bear’st thy Fathers face.. 
Thy Fathers morall parts Maist thou inherit too. 1673 
R. Burthogge Causa Dei 97 Since the Objection doth 
proceed of Moral, and not of Metaphysical and Abstract 
Goodness. x6g8 Stillikgfl. Serm. III. vi. 242 In Matters 
of Religion, Moral Difficulties are more to be regarded than 
Intellectual. 1699 Shaftesb. lug, Virtue 1. i. § 1 in Citarac. 
(1711) II. 8 An Author., who dares plead for Religion and 
Moral Virtue. Ibid. 30 margin, Moral Beauty and De- 
formity. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 193 r 6, I have not here 
considered Temperance as it is a Moral Virtue.. but only 
as it is the Means of Health. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. 
iv. 306 The theologians who went no farther than revelation, 
or at least than the positive law of God, for moral distinc- 
tions. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm iv. (1877) 85 It is plain 
that eloquence, imagination, poetical talent, are no more 
moral goodness than riches are. 

H h). Moral virtue occasionally occurs in contra- 
distinction to the ‘ Christian virtues ’ (Faith, Hope, 
Charity), or as restricted to such virtues as may 
be attained without the aid of religion. 

1398 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 713 To pray to God... 
That He will endue us with vertues both Morall and 
Christian, a 1686 T. Watson Body of Div. (1692) 979 
Moral Vertue may stand with the hatred of Godliness. 
1791 Bp. Horne Charge to Clergy 14 Cold inanimate 
Lectures on moral virtue, independent of Christianity. 

e. Of knowledge, opinions, judgements, etc. : 
Relating to the nature and application of the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. (Cf. sense 2.) 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxv. 2 To speik..Off vertew, 
morall cwnnyng, or doctrine [etc.]. 1732 Chksterf. Lett, 
to Son 6 Jan., If the religious and moral principles of this 
society [re. the Jesuits] are to be detested. 1860 Mill 
Repr. Govt. (1865) 6/2 It was not by any change in the 
distribution of material interests, but by the spread of moral 
convictions, that negro slavery has been put an end to in 
the British Empire. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xvi, A cor- 
rect moral judgment is the strong point in woman. 

d. Moral sense : the power of apprehending the 
difference between right and wrong, esp. when 
viewed as an innate and unanalysable faculty of 
the human mind. Similarly moral facidty. 

1699 Shaftesb. Inq. Virtue 1. iii. § 1 in Charac. (17x1) II. 
41 The taking away the natural Sense of Right and Wrong, 


Marg. Loss of Moral Sense. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 
1, v. (1831) 43 To moral agency belongs a moral faculty, or 
sense of moral good and evil. 1827 Whately Logic (1837) 


380 The Moral faculty, .is one of which brutes are destitute. 
x88s J. Martineau Types Eth, 77 z.lL 93 Bentham describes 
the moral-sense-man as a sort of bully, intent on brow-beating 
men into accepting the verdict he wants them to pronounce, 
xgox Baldwin Diet. Philos, s. v. Moral Sense, The term 
* moral sense writers ’ is now commonly used to denote 
a succession of English. moralists, of whom Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson were the chief. 

e. Of feelings : Arising from the contemplation 
of an action, character, etc., as good or bad. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) I. 134 (Amiens), With 
what a moral delight will it crown my journey. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. II, 45 To those who have got over 
the moral disgust of such food [vie, human flesh], it.. has 
recommendatory qualities. 187X Morley Voltaire (1886) 8 
Perhaps a moral relish for veritable proofs of honesty . . 
drives men to grasp even a crudity with fervour. 

f. Of concepts or terms: Involving ethical 
praise or blame. 


184s Whewf.ll Elgin. Morality I. 238 The Supreme 
Standard.. is expressed by/the Moral .Ideas, Benevolence, 
Justice, Truth, Purity, and Wisdom. 1863 J. Gkote Moral 
/deals (1876) 108 Those words, like all moral words, by 
frequent complimentary use. .have lost much of their 
warmth and force. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 216 The 
distinctness of moral conceptions will correspond with the 
growth of the race. 

2 . Treating of or concerned with virtue and vice, 
or the rales of right conduct, as a subject of study. 
(Cf. 1 c.) 

Moral philosophy : the department of philosophy which 
treats of the virtues and vices, the criteria of right and 
wrong, the rightness or wrongness of particular classes of 
actions, the methods to be adopted for the formation of 
virtuous character, and the like ; ethical philosophy, ethics. 
Formerly often employed in a wider sense, including 
psychology and metaphysics. Moral philosopher : one who 
studies or is versed in moral philosophy. Moral science has 
in recent times been used in the same senses as ‘moral 
philosophy’. The moral sciences is sometimes used (e. g. at 
Cambridge) as a comprehensive name for a branch of 
academic study including psychology, ethics, political and 
economic science, and in fact all that is now commonly 
understood by the term ‘philosophy . Also attrib, as in 
moral sciences tripos. 

1387 T. Usk Test. Love m. i. (Skeat) 1 . 53 Philosophic, with 
her three speces, that is, natural, and moral, and resonable. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1.(1495) 3 Deuowte doctours 
of Theologye . . for this consyderacyon . . rede and vse natural 
philosophya and morall. 1331 Elyot Gov. i. xi. Hit were 
nedefull to rede unto hym..that parte that may en forme 
him unto vertuous maners, whiche parte of philosophic is 
called morall. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa m. 151 Certaine 
learned men, which will haue themselues called wizards and 
morall philosophers. 1606 Shahs. Tr. <$• Cr. il ii. 167 Young 
men, whom Aristotle thought Vnfit to heare Morall Philo- 
sophie. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xv. 79 Morall philosophy 
is nothing else but the Science of what is Good, and 
Evill. X785 Paley Mor. Philos. 1. i. x Moral Philosophy, 
Morality, Ethics, Casuistry, Natural Law, mean all the same 
thing. 1791 Br. Horne Charge to Clergy 14 Morality . .hath 
four chief virtues, which moral writers have well explained. 
1828 G. Payne {title) Elements of Mental and Moral Science. 
1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Introd. (1862) 8 The purpose 
of the Moral Sciences is to answer the question What ought 
to be? a 1806 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos. iv.(i87o) 6x 
A description as complete and beautiful, I think, as is to be 
found in any moral writings. x866 Students’ Guide Univ, 
Cambr. 162 The establishment of a Philosophical or Moral 
Sciences Tripos in the year 1851. 1870 H. Spencer First 

Prim. 11. i. §36 Under the head of Moral Philosophy, we 
treat of human actions as right or wrong. 

b. Moral theology : (a) the practical part of 
ethics treated as a branch of theology ; the part of 
theological learning which is concerned with the 
resolution of cases of conscience ; casuistry, casuistic 
divinity ; (b) see quot. 1 902. 

X727-41 in Chambers Cycl. 1883 in Catholic Diet. 1902 
Baldwin Diet. Philos., Moral Theology , the doctrines of 
theology developed as postulates of the moral as distin- 
guished from the logico-speculative reason. 

3 . a. Of a person, esp. a writer: That enunciates 
moral precepts. ? Obs. In early quots. applied to 
writers of allegory. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1836 O moral Gower pis hoke 
I directe To the. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems {Percy Soc.) 25 
The tragides diverse and unkouth Of morall Senec. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 30 ’Tis all mens office, tospeake 
patience To those that wring vnder the load of sorrow : But 
no mans vertue nor sufficiencie To be so morall, when he 
shall endure The like himselfe. 1718 Prior Picture of Seneca, 
While cruel Nero only drains The moral Spaniard’s ebbing 
Veins. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 3x9 Let us read Her moral 
stone. Ibid. IX. 534 The moral muse has shadow’d out a 
sketch. 

to. Of a literary work, a pictorial or dramatic 
representation, etc. : That deals with or treats of 
the ruling of conduct; that has the teaching of 
morality as its motive; that conveys a moral; 
also, j-allegorical, emblematical. Moral play {obs. 
exc. Hist.) = Morality 4 b. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. Prol. 22 It is a moral tale vertuous. 
c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 48 He [Alexander] 
made many morales epistels to Aristotel. a 1500 Everyman 
(1773), Here begynneth a treatyse . . in maner of a moralle 
playe. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 Theyshalhaue 
therby a lyght to perceyue the better all moral matter, that 
they shall here preched or taught. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 
90 A thousand morall Paintings I can shew, That shall 
demonstrate these quicke blowes of Fortunes, More preg- 
nantly then words. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
272 We had the pleasure there to see a morall representation 
of the Magdalens conversion. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii, 
From this way of reasoning the author drew several moral 
applications useful in the Conduct of Life. 1744 Pope's 
Whs. (ed. Warburton 1735) III. 103 (title) Moral Essays, in 
four epistles to Several Persons. 1784 Cowfer Tiroc. 126 
Lisping our syllables, we scramble next Through moral 
narrative, or sacred text. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 
I. 115 To what purpose then . . the moral dances.as they call 
them now ? One word of solid instruction to the ear, con- 
veys more knowledge to the mind at last, than all these 
marionettes presented to the eye. 1831 J. P. Collier Hist. 
Dram. Poetry II. 384 John Hey wood’s dramatic productions 
. .are neither Miracle-plays nor Moral-plays. 1873 Brown- 
ing Red Cott, Nt.-cap 171 The late death-chamber, tricked 
with.. Skulls, cross-bones, and such moral broidery. 

Comb. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. J 1822) I. 427 A 
tragedy heroine.. is a moral-picturesque object. 

c. Of a literary work : Beneficial in moral effect. 

1671 Milton Samson Introd., Tragedy . . hath been ever 

held the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other 
Poems. 

4 u Moral law : the body of requirements in con- 


MORAL. 

fortuity to which right or virtuous action consists ; 
a particular requirement of this kind. Opposed to 
‘ positive ’ or ‘ instituted ’ laws, the obligation of 
which depends solely on the fact that they have 
been imposed by a rightful authority. 

In early use chiefly applied to that part of the Mosaic Law 
which enunciates moral principles, and therefore, unlike the 
‘ ceremonial’ and ‘judicial’ parts, remains valid under the 
Christian dispensation. So Moral commandment, etc. 

c 1380 Wycuf Whs. (1880) 366 Sib \>at moyses lawe is 
moralle in poynte, ..criste my3te not distroy j>es lawis. 
a 1430 Wyclifs Bible Prol. ii, The old testament is departid 
..in to moral comaundementis, iudicials, and cerimonyals. 
XS51 [see Judicial a. ib]. 1606 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. 11. ii. 184 
If Helen then be wife to Sparta’s King. . these Morall Lawes 
Of Nature, and of Nation, speake alowd To haue her backe 
return’d. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. viii. H iij b, If the Pre- 
, la'tes shall pronounce the 4th Commandement not to he 
Morall for the sanctifying of a Seventh day. 1645 Milton 
Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 215 The firmenesse of such right to 
divorce as here pleads, is fetcht from the prime institution, 
does not stand or fall with the judicial] Law, but is as morall 
as what is moralest. 1667 — P. L. xii. 298. 1819 [see J udi- 
cial a, 1 b]. 1831 H. Spencer Soc. Stat. i. 55 The moral 
law must be the law of the perfect man. 1878 L. Stephen 
Eng. Th. 18 thC. II. ix. 5 Hobbes.. audaciously identified 
the moral with the positive law. 

5 . Of rights, obligations, responsibility, etc. : 
Founded on the moral law; valid according to 
the principles of morality. Opposed to legal. 

1690 Locke Hum. Uud. ii. xxviii. § 3 Sometimes the founda- 
tion of considering things, with reference to one another, is 
some act whereby any one comes by a moral right, power, 
or obligation to do something. 1736 Butler Anal. it. 403 
Our obligation to attend to his voice is surely moral in all 
cases. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 178 Dower is not only 
a civil, but also a moral right. Ibid. IV. 584 There js one 
case in which a conveyance, founded on a moral considera- 
tion only, has been held good against a subsequent purchaser. 
1882. Morlev Cobden xix. (1902) 71/1 Cobden thus strove 
to diffuse the sense of moral responsibility in connexion 
with the use of capital. 

6 . a. Of actions : Subject to the moral law; 
having the property of being right or wrong. The 
moral world : the sphere or region of moral action. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. xvi. § 3 The axiomes of that lawe 
. .haue theii vse in the morall, yea, euen in the spirituall 
actions of men. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxviii. § 4 'There 
is another sort of relation, which is the conformity or dis- 
agreement men’s voluntary actions have to a rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of; which, 

I think, may he called moral relation, as being that which 
denominates our moral actions. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1866)278 To possess the end in the means, as it is essential 
to morality in the moral world, and the contra-distinction of 
goodness from mere prudence, so is it, in the intellectual 
world, the moral constituent of genius. 

to. Of an agent or his attributes: Capable of 
moral action ; capable of volition for the rightness 
of which he is responsible. 

1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 58 That God has 
given us a moral nature. . [is] a proof of our being under his 
moral government. 1734 Edwards Freed. Will, l v. (1831) 
43 A moral agent is a being that is capable of those actions 
that have a moral quality. 1802 Palf.v Nat. Theol. xxvii. 
(1819I 483 The moral and accountable part of his terrestrial 
creation. 1868 Bain Mcnt. <$• Mor. Sci. 403 Every creature 
possessing mind is a moral agent. 1887 J. A. C. Morison 
Service Man (1889) 84 Good and had men, whose goodness 
and badness depends on their moral endowment. 

7 . Pertaining to, affecting, or operating on the 
character or conduct, as distinguished, from the 
intellectual or physical nature of human beings. 

X597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lvii. § 4 Sacraments, .are not 
physicall but morall instruments of saluation, duties of 
seruice and worship. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado I. Iii. 13, I 
wonder that thou, .gaest about to apply a morall medicine 
to a mortifying miseniefe. 1639 H. Thorndike Wks. (1846) 
II. 539 , 1 acknowledge the Scriptures to be an instrument of 
God, though a moral instrument. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s, v. Necessity, The schools distinguish a physical necessity, 
and a moral necessity.. .Moral Necessity is only a great 
difficulty ; such as that arising from a long habit, a strong 
inclination or violent passion. 1742 Young Nt. Th. n. 46 
For what calls thy disease, Lorenzo? not For Esculapian, 
hut for moral aid. Ibid. v. 284 I’ll.. gather ev’ry thought of 
sov’reign power To chace the moral maladies of man. Ibid. 
vi. 814 ’Tis moral grandeur makes the mighty man. 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 272 ’Tis not alone the grape’s enticing 
juice Unnerves the moral pow’rs, and mars their use. 1823 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 291 There is now very little 
moral hold which the latter [the clergy] possess. X823 
D’Israeu Cur. Lit, Ser. n. I. 183 The art of curing moral 
disorders by corporeal means has not yet been brought into 

f eneral practice. 2833 J" Pmchard in Cycl, Pract. Med , 
I. 826/2 Moral insanity, or madness consisting in a morbid 
perversion of the natural feelings,, .and moral dispositions, 
without any notable lesion of the intellect 1831 Edin. Rev. 
XCIII. 225 The only effect produced was a kind of amicable 
splitting of the repeal party into two co-operative factions, 
— the moral-force men and the physical-force men. 1831 
H. Spencer Soc. Stat. i. 58 Just so it is with a true morality. 
..Its office is simply to expound the principles of moral 
health. .. Whether it is possible to develope scientifically 
a Moral Pathology and a Moral Therapeutics seems very 
doubtful. x868 Bain Ment. 4- Mor. Sci. 393 Moral Inability 
expresses the insufficiency of ordinary motives, but not of 
all motives. 

f to. Moral cause : see qnot. (Cf. Cause sb. 5.) 
2697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1. xvii. 63 Author, here is 
said to be him who proposing Reasons, persuades the 
principal Cause either to, or from Action ; He is also call’d 
the Moral Cause. 

e. Applied to the indirect effect of some action 
or event (e. g. a victory or defeat) in producing 
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confidence or discouragement, sympathy or hos- I 
tility, and the like. 

Moral met irry : applied to a defeat or an indecisive result 
which it is claimed will, on account of special circumstances, 
produce the moral effects of a victory. 

1833 Alison His t. Europe (1849-30) V. xxxi. f 17. 310 
The loss to the contending parties was nearly equal ;. .but 
all the moral advantages of a victory were on the side, .of 
the French, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) fix The instructed 
minority would. In the actual voting, count only for their 
numbers, but as a moral power they would count for much 
more. 1S83 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia m Armenian .. 
scowls staggering along in secure insolence, confident in_the 
moral protection given him by the presence of the English- 
man. 1883 Daily Citron, 23 Jan . 4/8 I taly on her side will on 
all occasions offer moral support to England in her Egyptian 
policy. x838 Times 13 June 6/1 His idea was that the 
moral effect of artillery fire was greater than the positive. 
i8gS Daily Mentis 14 Nov. 7/4 One had gained an actual 
victory, and the other had gained a moral victory. 

cl. Moral courage : that kind of courage which 
enables a person to encounter odium, disapproval, 
or contempt, rather than depart from what he 
deems the right course : contradistinguished from 
physical courage. 

1823 Colton Lucan (1825) I. 44 Hypocrisy.. sometimes 
neutralized his [Cromwell's] moral courage, never his 
physical, x86o Fitzjames Stephen Ess. (1862) 173 Moral 
courage is readiness to expose oneself to suffering or in- 
convenience which does not affect the body. It arises from 
firmness of moral. principle,and is independent of the physical 
constitution. 1887 [see Courage 4]. 

8. Of, pertaining to, or concerned with the morals 
(of a person or a community). Also (pccas.), per- 
taining to the { morale’ of an army. 

1794 Paley Evid. I. v. § 4 (1817) 97 The phrases which the 
same writer employs to describe the moral condition of 
Christians compared with their condition before they became 
Christians. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages ix. (1868) 700 note. 
His standard is taken, not from Avignon, but from Edin- 
burgh, . . where the moral barometer stands at a very differ- 
ent altitude. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India 1. 545 He 
quoted largely, from a memoir on the Moral State of India 
by Mr. Grant. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten 
Y. I. 382 The moral interests of society seemed still more 
compromised than the material. 1889 D. Han nay Cafit. 
Marry at 38 The squadron was in an indifferent inoral con- 
dition, divided by sour professional factions, and impatient 
ofits Admiral. 

9 . a. Moral seme or interpretation : originally, 
that mode of interpreting a passage of Holy 
Scripture which treats of the events recorded as 
typical of something in the life of the Christian 
soul. (Now chiefly Mist.) *)• Hence t.ramf. applied 
to the e moral 1 of a fable and the like. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. ix. 10, I ..lykened the wylder- 
nes by maratl scence Vnto worldely trouble by good ex- 
peryence. 1372 Hueoet s. v., The morall sence of a fable, 
epimythinm. 1399 Skaks. Muck Ada in. iv. 80 Morall 1 
no- by my troth, l haue no morall meaning, I meant plaine 
holy tbisselL 1609 Bible (Dottay) Gen. i. 1 Comm., There 
are three spiritual senses besides the literal.. : Allegorical 
Moral.. and AnagogicaL 

quasi-adit. 1539 More Supplic. Stntlys Wks. 322/1 Because 
som. doctoursdo conster those wordes of the apostle in diuers 
other senses,, .sometyme after the letter, sometime moral, 
& sometime otherwyse. 

l>. Qualifying a descriptive noun: That is such 
in a metaphorical sense relative to moral character 
or condition. 

*69* R. L’Estrange Fables I, cccxxviii. 286 If all our 
Moral Wolves in Sheeps-Cloathing, were but Serv’d asThia 
Hypocritical Wolfe was in the Fiction. 1813 Shelley (j. 
Mad 11 . 163 Where Athens, Rome, and Sparta stood. There 
ts a moral desert now. 1819 — Peter Belt v-d iv, xi, But 
from the first 'twas Peter's drift To be a kind of moral 
eunuch. t8ai Scott Kenitw. xxx, Varney was one of the 
few — the very few moral monsters, who contrive to lull to 
sleep the remorse of their own bosoms. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxxvii, I mean a moral shepherd's dog. . .A dog 
to keep the wolves off me. »,A companion. 1852 Mundy 
Our Antipodes (XS57) t8 Sufferers for the sins of their fathers, 
moral bastards. 1S94 Gladstone in Times 9 Nov. 7/5 In 
my opinion, .an undenominational system of religion, framed 
by or under the authority of the State, is a moral monster. 
JLO. Of persons, their habits, conduct, etc.: 
Morally good; conforming to the rules of morality. 

1638 S1R T. Herbert Trctv. («f. 2) 233 Morall men they 
are, and humane in language amd garbe. 1697 Bryces* 
AEneid Bed. (a) 3 Your Essay of Poetry., I read over and 
over with much delight,, .and, without flattering you, or 
making my self more Moral than I am, not without some 
envy. *700 — Fables Pref.,_ My enemies. . will not allow 
me so- much as to be a Christum, or a moral man. 1781 
Cowper Conversal. 193 A moral, sensible, and well-bred 
man Will not affront me. 1841 Myers Catk. Th. rv, § 23, 
293 A man may be Moral without being Religious, bu t he 
cannot be Religious without being Moral 1868 Rustem 
Arrows of Chace (1880) II. 199 A man taught to plough, 
row or steer wall. .[is| already educated in many essential 
moral habits, 

1Tb. with reference to ‘moral’ as opposed to 
‘evangelical’ virtue (cf. 1 b). 

a *686 T. Watson Body of Div. (1692) 979 A Moral Man 
doth as much hate Holiness as he doth vice. 1824 Hogg 
Conf. Sinner 197 A Mr. Blanchard, who was reckoned a 
worthy, pious divine, hut quite of the moral cast. 

c. Virtuous with regard to sexual conduct. 
Moral restraint t see quot. 1803,-6. 

*803 Malt nos PopttL tv, i. 483 The various checks to 
population.. seem all to be resolvable into moral restraint, 
vice, and misery. *8o 6 Ibid, I. r.i. up note. By moral re- 
straint I.. mean a restraint from marriage, from prudential 
motives, with a conduct strictly moral. 1820 Shelley (Ed. 
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Tyr. 1. 74 Spay those Sows That load the earth with Pigs 
..Moral restraint I see has no effect. 1879 Geo; Eliot 
Theo. Such xvi. Sir Gavial. .is a thoroughly moral man.. . 
Very different from Mr. Barabbas, whose life.. is most ob- 
jectionable, with actresses and that sort of thing.. Ibid., 
Yet I find even respectable historians, .after showing tlxat 
a king was treacherous, rapacious [etc.] . . end by praising 
him for his pure moral character. 

d.. Of a tale, etc. : Conforming to morality ; not 
ribald or vicious. (Cf. 3 b.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard.Prol. 39 Nay lat hym telle vs of no 
libaudye; Telle vs som moral thyng h at "', e may leere Som 
wit. 1780 Cowper Table-t. 599 But stiii, while virtue 
kindled his delight, The song was moral, and so far was 
right. 

11 . Used to designate that kind of probable 
evidence that rests on a knowledge of the general 
tendencies of human nature, or of the character of 
particular individuals or classes of men ; oiten in 
looser use, applied to all evidence which is merely 
probable and not demonstrative. Moral certainty : 
a practical certainty resulting from moral evidence ; 
a degree of probability so great as to admit of no 
reasonable doubt ; also, something which is morally 
certain. Moral universality : see quot. 1727-41. 

This use of the word is prob. ultimately connected with 
Aristotle’s TphtAi nfoTts, which means the effect of thejenown 
personal character of an orator in producing conviction. 

The currency of the terms certitude , evident ia moralis 
appears to be due to the Cartesian logicians of the 17th c. 

1646 Moral certainty [see Certainty;]. x66o Jer/I’aylor 
Duct. Debit, t. v. Rule I. § 6 The Negative doubt is either 
Metaphysical or Moral, or it is only a Suspicion. 2:1677 
Half. Prim. Orig. Plait. 11. i. 128 Though the evidence be 
still in its own nature but moral, and not simply demon- 
strative or infallible. 1664 Tillotson Wisdom of being 
Religious n 5 Conclusions in Natural Philosophy are to be 
proved by a sufficient Induction of experiments; things of 
a moral nature by moral Arguments, and matters of Fact by 
credible Testimony. 1693 R. L’ Estrange Fables ccxci. 254 
He ..so Parts with a Moral Certainty in Possession, for a 
Wild and a Remote Possibility in Reversion. 1723 Watts 
Logic h. it. § 9 In Matters of Faith, an exceeding great 
Probability is called a moral Certainty. *727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Universality, Moral Universality, is that which 
admits of some exception... In such-tike propositions, it is 
enough that the thing be ordinarily so. a 1734 Fielding 
Canversat. Wks. 1784 IX. 373 When your guest offers to go, 
there should he no solicitations to stay, .farther than to give 
him a moral assurance of his being welcome so to_do. 1864 
Bowen Logic xii. 378 The inference is rightly said to rest 
upon moral, or probable, evidence. *868 Freeman Norm. 
Cony. (1877) II. ix.430 Was the succession ofHarold merely 
a likelihood, a moral certainty ? 

•j- 12 . In etymological sense: Pertaining to 
manners and customs. Ohs. rare. 

1604 E. GErimstonk] ( title) The Naturall and Morall 
Historieof the East and West Indies.. .Written in Spanish 
by loseph Acosta. 

Moral (m^ual), v. Also 7 mor(r)alI. [f. 
Moral sp.] = Moralize v. in various senses, a. 
intr. To make a moral application, b. traits. To 
expound the moral of. c. To symbolize. 

1600 Shaks. A , I 1 ". L. it. vu, 29 When I did heare The 
motley Fooie, thus morall on the time. *fio8 Armin Nest 
Ninn. (1842) 40, I would fain morrali of it, if you please. 
a 1618 J. Davies Eel. betw. Willy <5f Werttackc 175 Morail 
thy matter so, that, tho thou smite. Thou maist with, 
tickling her dull sence, deceiue. 1627 Drayton Moan-Caif 
in Agiucourt, etc. 181 As you haue moral’d Bumbyes [sc. 
tale], I will yours. 1839 Bailey Festus ix. (1852) 99 This is 
a snakelike world. And always hath its tail within its mouth, 
As if it ate itself, and moralled time. 

Hence Mo Tailing vbl, sb., moralizing. 

1890 Sot. Rev. 26 July 110/2 Here is. .* Genseric’, soundest 
of historical moralhngs ; and many excellent fables. 

II Morale (mora'l ; as Fr. mural). [F. morale, 
fem, of moral adj. : see Moral «.] 

1 . Morality, morals, a. Moralprinciplesorpraclice. 
*752 ChestEUF. Lett, to Son 6 Jan., If you would know 
theiq[rc. the Jesuits’] morale , read Pascal’s Letires Pro- 
vinciates. 1839 Miss Paruoe Beauties Bosphorus vz Here 
the Frank traveller may see more of the habits and morale 
of the Turkish women than he can- hope to do elsewhere, 
b. Moral teaching ; lesson of conduct. 

1812 Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (184x3) I.xL 280 There are 
two verses in the Bible which comprise the whole morale 
1 of a man’s conduct in these circumstances,— “Watch ye, 
stand fast ' [etc.]. 1824 Ibid. (1831) III. i. 8 You have al- 
> ready made full conveyance to ray mind of the whole morale 
j of this intended honour, and. .it does not lie within the 
\ power of any matSriel to enhance the impression of it. 
s c. Moral aspect. 

\ *%4 Tail's Mag, 1. 551/1 To look at the morale of any 

j case was„out of the question. He looked to his brief. 

[ 2 . Moral condition ; conduct, behaviour ; esp. 

j with regard to confidence, hope, zeal,, submission 
i to discipline, etc- Said! of a body of persons 
| engaged in some enterprise, esp. of troops. 

I [In Pr, the word used m this sense is not morale, but 
moral-, see Moral dr. 6 b.] 

183* Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 342 But the 
greatest advantage of alt, on the side of the people, is the 
morale. Every soldier knows in his heart, .that he was not 
made to fire upon the citizens. *86» Tyndall Glac. l xxiiL 
162 The morale Ja my case had a physical basis. 1866 
i Crump Banking H. 71 To improve the morale of the entire 
mercantile community. , *870 7 'intes 8 Aug. 5/3 The morale 
of the troops, is excellent, 

j Moralism (m^raliz'm). [f. Moral. + -ism.J 
i _ 1 . Addiction to moralizing ; also (with pi.) art 
! instance of this, an act of moralizing. 


MORALITY. 

*828 J. Wilson in Blachm, Mag. XXIV. 674 A’ she writes 
has. .an endearin’ mainmerism and moralism about it. 1836 
Fraser's Mag. XIV. 703 In all their poetry.. we find no 
romance, no table; but familiar descriptions, and sharp and 
lively moral isms. 1839 Farrar J. Home xx. 257 A de- 
licious spice of worldliness, .which was quite refreshing to 
him, accustomed as he was to the somewhat droning moral-, 
isms of his 1 congenial friends ’. 

2 . The. practice of a natural system of morality ; 
religion consisting of or reduced to merely moral 
practice; morality not spiritualized. 

3830 H. James (title) Moralism and Christianity. 1872 
Contemp. Rev. XIX. 810 No mere philosophy or moralisnt 
can ever transmute itself with evangelical righteousness., 
1889 Boyu Ca r itc n r i: r Permanent Litem. R elig. vi. 2io There 
is in the realm of morality a shadow corresponding to that, 
which we saw waiting on religion. This shadow we shall 
call Moialism. Ibid. 212 Thus, where inward sympathy 
with good is lacking, though there may be outward morat- 
ism, there can be no true morality. 1890 H. S. Bowden tr. 
Hettinger's Nat , Relig. 284 note, We_ describe this theory 
[sc. the moral idea as independent of religion] as ‘ moralism ’. 

Moralist (mp-raUst). £f. Moral + -ist. Cf. 
F. moralists, J 

1 . One who practises morality. 

1621 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth iii. Wks. (1625'i 75 The 
wisest and most resolute Moralist that euer was, lookt pale' 
when he should taste of his Hemlocke. 1730 Gray Elegy 
84 And many a holy text around she strews, That teach the 
rustic moralist to die. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump., Advice, 
That man must be a sturdy moralist, who does not love his 
own judgment better than the interest of his neighbours. 
1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt.X. § 6. 54 Ascertain man, 
good, virtuous ,. an uncompromising moralist, acquired 
great influence over the people. 

2 . A teacher or student of morals ; a moral philo- 
sopher. Intuitive moralist : see Intuitive a. 6. 

a 1639, Wotton in R dig. (1651) 321 Nature surely (if she 
he well studied) is the best Moralist, rfifii. Boyle Style op 
Script. 116 Too many of our Moralists write, as if they 
thought Virtue could be taught as easily.. as Grammar. 
1736 Butler Anal. it. v. Wks. 1874 I. 215 Heathen moralists 
thought the present state to be a state of punishment. 1770 
Goi.dsm. Bolingbroke Wks. (Globe) 468/2 As a moralist.. 
Lord Bolingbroke .. seems to have done nothing; but as a 
political writer few can equal, .him. 1821 Byron Juan in, 
lxiv, Soft Persian sentences, in lilac letters, From poets, or. 
the moralists, their betters. 1869 [see Intuitiveal 6]. *876 

L. Stephen Eng. Th. in 18 th C. I. m. iii. 125 Clarke, though- 
an intuitive moralist, is by no means inclined to dispense with 
hell. [bid. II. ix. 2 Hobbes, .represented the evil principle 
to moralists as well as to theologians. 

. 3 . One who lives by or teaches a natural system, 
of ethics ; a merely moral man. 

1649 Hammond Ckr. Obligations, etc. 13s The Love (in the) 
Moralist of vertue, but in the Christian) of God himself' 
a 1716 South Semi. (1744) VII. 2E6 How severely . .do they 
judge of Men's Hearts ? Such a Man is profane, another is- 
carnal, and a mere Moralist. *8x6 A. Stewart in Mem. 
(1822) 326 Moralists fear that salvation is degraded by con- 
necting it with faith alone. 

4 . Cambridge University. A student who is 
examined in the ‘ Moral Sciences Tripos ’. Senior 
Moralist : the head of the first class in this Tripos. 

i8£6 Students' Guide Univ. Cambr. \j-jnote, [He] obtained, 
his Fellowship on the ground of his very high distinction as 
a Moralist, without having taken honours either in the 
Classical or Mathematical Tripos, 

Moralistic (mpralrstik), a. [f. prec. -i- -1ST.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a moralist ; ad- 
dicted, to moralizing ; characterized by moralism. 

1863 j. Grote Moral Ideals (1876) 108 Those words, .by 
frequent commonplace and moralistic enlarging upon, have 
lost snucb of their warmth and force, a 186& — Exam. 
Utilit. Philos. (1870) 34 By the ‘ movalistic ’ view of life, in a 
sense slightly depreciatory, I mean such a view of it as is 
taken by Juvenal in the tenth Satire. 1876 Stedman Vic- 
torian Poets 242 Several moralistic poets date from this 
early period — Mitford, Trench, Alford, and others of a like 
religious mood. 1889 Boyd Carpenter Permanent Elcvt. 
Relig. vi 211 Such art action is moralistic rather than moral,- 
for It has not been prompted by the sentiment of goodness. 

Morality (morarihl). Also 4-5 moralite(e, 
5 moral te, 5-6 moralyte, 6 -ytee, -ytye, £-7 
-itie. [a. F. moraiite (13th c.}, ad. L. tuvralitas, 
f. ntoralis : see Moral a. and -ity.] 

•|r 1 . Ethical wisdom ; knowledge of moral science. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 507 A maister hadde this Em- 

E erour To teche hym lettrureand curteisye ffor of moralitee 
e [.«?, Seneca] was the flour. 1423 Jas. 1 Hingis Q. cxcvii, 
Gowere and Chaucere . . quhill that were ty vand here, Super- 
latiue as poetis laureate In moralitee and eloquence ornate, 
14.. _ Lydg. Ball.Gd. Counsel tax And though a man.. Of 
Tullius hadde the sugred eloquence. Or of Seuek the greet 
moralitee,, .Yet [etc.]. 

2 . pt. Moral qualities or endowments. 

_ c *386 Chaucer Pars. T, r 388 For sothe o manere gen trie 
is for to preise that apparailleth mannes corage with ver- 
tues aud moralitees. *381 Campion in Confer, iv. (1583.) 
Ddiv, The wise men of the Gentiles did alledge their 
moralities as a cause of their election. *684 Z. Cawdrey 
Cert. Salvation 26 A person, .of such eminent Moralities 
and IntellectuaLs, *8x9 Byron Juan 1. xx, Neglect, indeed, 
requires a saint to bear it, And such, indeed, she was in her 
moralities. - 

3 . Moral discourse or instruction ; a moral lesson 
or exhortation. Now chiefly in disparaging sense* 
moralizing. 

£*386 Chaucer Pars. Prop. 38 If that yow list to. beere 
Moralitee and vertuous mateere. . I wot fayn..Do yow 
; plesaunce leefful. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. (Percy Soc.)- 
SgTbby; fayned no fable without reason,, For reasonable is 
al theyr moralitie, *326 Pilgr, Per/, ( W. de W. 1531) 5 Wq 
: haue not taken theyr errours..but all moralytees and in- 
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struccyons of good maner.and pollicy. 1625 T. H[awkins] 
(title) Odes of Horace.., Contayning much morallity, and 
sweetnesse. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xx. <1700) 125 The ' 
excellent Moralities, couched in those ingenious Emblems. 
a 1704 T. Brown Walk round Land., Coffee-Houses (1709) 

37 We pop’d into Old Man's just as I had ended my 
Morality. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 11 . 11. v. § 58 (1854) 
120 Too often he [Hunnis] falls into trivial morality. 1841 
IVIsraeli Amen. Lit. L 285 The Confessio Amantis. ■ ; a 
singular miscellany of allegory, of morality, and of tales, 
1877 Mrs. Olifhax’t Makers Flor. iii, 68 Quaint monkish 
moralities and scriptural quotations. 1889 Rusk in Pra- 
ter iia III. t47 What is only a dream in Chaucer, becomes 
to us, understood from Scott, a consummate historical 
morality and truth. 

-|-b. Moral sense or interpretation (see Moral#.); 
also, the moral (of a fable, etc.). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 620 But ye that holden this 
tale a folye, . .Taketh the morahte goode men. 1447 Boken- 
ham Seyntys (Roxh.) 46 Yf yt lyke on to moralyte To draw 
ye names of the progeny tours Of marye. c 1470 Henryson 
h tor. Fab. u. {Town <£ C. Mouse) xxx, Freindis, ye may 
find.. In to this fabill ane gude moralitie. 1323 Fjtzheeb. 
Hu\b. Prol., But who that redeth in the boke of the inora- 
lytes of the chesse, shal therby perceyue, that [etc.]. 1622 

Drayton Poly-olb. xxi. 197 Orpheus, whose sweet Harpe . 
Intised Trees, and Rocks, to follow him along : Th’ moralitie 
of which, is that [etc.]. 1623 Cockeram iii. s. v. Aglaia , 

The morallity of this inuention was to expresse the cheerful! 
conuersation which ought to be amongst friends, 
c. Moral truth or significance. 

1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, v, Tony. Ecod, mother, all 
the parish says you havespoiled me, and so you may take the 
fruits ou’t. ..Hard. There’s morality, however, in his reply. 

1 4 . A literary composition or artistic representa- 
tion inculcating a moral lesson ; a moralizing com- 
mentary ; a moral allegory. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 117 The moralite of 
the hors, the goose, and the sheepe, translated by Dan Johne 
Lidgate. 1399 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 28 Molinet, the 
frenche auctor of the moralytye vppon the Romante of the 
roose. 1627 Drayton Moon-Calf in Aginconrt , etc. 176 
margin. The morallity of mother Bumbyes tale. <£1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Pam. Ep. Wks. (1711) i40.Shepresented 
..a fair Face,. .but on the other Side. .was the Image of 
Death ; by which Morality [printed Mortality] he surpassed 
the others [/. e. other painters of the same subject], more than 
they did him by Art. 

b. Hist . Used by mod. writers as the distinctive 
name for the species of drama (popular in the 
16th c.) in which some moral or spiritual lesson 
was inculcated, and in which the chief characters 
were personifications of abstract qualities. 

App. adopted in the tSthc. from French literary historians; 
the F, moraliti had this sense in the 16th c., but in English 
we find only moral and moral play. 

1773 < half-title to reprint off. Shot's ed.), Everyman. A 
Morality. 1801 Strutt Sports >$- Past. iu. ii. 113 When 
the mysteries ceased to be played, the subjects for the drama 
were not taken from historical facts, but consisted of moral 
reasonings in praise of virtue and condemnation of vice, on 
which account they were called moralities. 1838 R. A. 
Vaughan Ess. <4 Kent. I. 53 In one of our old English Morali- 
ties, the seven cardinal virtues are represented as besieged 
by the seven deadly sins. 

5 . The doctrine or system concerned with condnct 
and duty ; moral science. 

c 1449 Pecocic Repr. n. iv. (Rolls) 155 Sum other vntrewe 
opinioun of men is such that for it her conuersacioun schal 
not be maad the worse moralli, or ellis not a3ens notable, 
good, vertuose moralte. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xviii. 

§ 2 The end of Moralitie, is to procure the Affections to 
obey Reason, and not to inuadeit. 1690 Locke Hum. Umt. 
in. xi. § lfi Upon this ground it is I am bold to think, that 
fnorality is capable of demonstration, as well as mathema- 
ticks. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii, The learning of this 
people. .consisting only in morality, history, poetry, and 
mathematics. 1841 Elfktnstone Hist. hid. I. 237 Prin- 
ciples on which every theory in physics and every maxim 
in morality depends. 

b. pi. Points of ethics, moral principles or rales. 
1603 Bacon Adv. Learn.u. xxii. § 7 Wherin they ought to 

haue handled Custom, Exercise, Habit, Educacion [etc.] : 
iheis as they haue determinate vse, in rooralityes, from these 
the mind suffereth. 1712 Addison Spec t. No. 447 f 4 If we 
Consider attentively this Property of Human Nature, it 
may instruct us in very fine Moralities, a 1854 H. Rhkd 
Led. Eng. Lit. xii. (1855) 405 The letters of Lord Chester- 
field make a book of the minor moralities, and the major 
immoralities oflife. _ i 8 . 5 i Mill l/tilit.v. 89 The moralities 
which protect every individual from being harmed by others. 

c. A particular system of morais. 

1680 Burnet Rochester 11692) 38 The two maxims of his 
morality were, that [etc.]. 1693 Locke Reas. Chr. (1696) 

271 He that shall collect all the Moral Rules of the Philo- 
sophers. .will find them to come snort of the Morality de- 
livered by our Saviour. 1781 Gibbon Deri, ,y F. xxxi. III. 
261 He soon experienced, that the principles of honour and 
integrity, , which might regulate the ordinary conduct of 
Constantius, were superseded by the loose doctrines of 
political morality. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) 1 . ii. 
33 The morality of the Gospel had a direct influence upon 
the politics of the age. 1898 Westm. Gass. 26 Sept. 8/1 In 
these days of lying advertisements, when ‘commercial mo- 
rality* tias become almost synonymous with ordinary im- 
morality. 

d. Ethical aspect (of a question).' 

1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1875' III. xii, 233 The 
morality of the question is easily summed tip. 

6. The quality or fact of being moral, a. Con- 
formity to the moral law; moral goodness or 
rightness; (of writings) good moral tendency. 
Now rare or Obs. 

159a G. Harvey Pierce's Super, 104 Ob, that learning were 
euet married to such discretion ; . . contention to such inoral- 


hie. 1691-8 Nonnis Pract. Disc. ( 1711 ) III. tSi The Good 
represents the Morality of His Nature. 1713 Addison 
Freeholder No. 6 1* 7 Euripides . . tho’ famous for themorality 
of his plays, had introduced a person, who, being reminded 
of an oath he had taken, reply'd, ‘ I swore with my mouth, 
but not with my heart*. 1772 Junius Lett, lxvixi. (1820) 
338 Instances, .of genius and morality united in a lawyer. . 
are distinguished by their singularity. 

f b. Of a Mosaic enactment : The fact of being 
part of the moral law (see Moral a. 4 ). Obs. 

1636 in Burton's Diary (1828) I. 25 By the Mosaic law, 
blasphemers were to be stoned to death. The morality of 
this remains. <21662 Hkylxn Land (166S) 124 These 
Doctrinal heads [of Puritanism], being ten in number, related 
to the indispensible morality of the Lords-day-Sabbath [eta]. 

f C. The quality or fact of being a * moral 
action’ (see Moral a. 6 a), i. e. of being morally 
either good or evil. Obs. 

a 1716 South Serm. (1727) II. 326 Did Christ himself ever 
assume such a Power, as to alter the Morality of Actions, 
and to transform Vice into Virtue. .by his bare Word ? 2736 
Butler Anal. 1. iii. 72 The. .advantage in this case is 
gained by the action itself, not by the morality, the virtu- 
ousness or viciousness of it. 

7. Moral conduct ; usually, good moral conduct; 
behaviour conformed to the moral law; moral 
virtue. (Sometimes in contradistinction to the 
higher excellences of the Christian character.) 

1609 B. Jonson Sit. Wont, m, i. (1620) F 2 b, Goe to, 
behaue your selfe distinctly, and with good moralitie. 1658 
T. Wall Charact. Enemies Ch, 59 It is hatred of sin makes 
them so malicious: It is separation from the wicked that 
makes them void ofChristian society and common Morality. 
a 1699 Stillingfl. Serm. Wks. 1710 I. viii. 117 They [jsa, 
the J ews in their spiritual pride] had the purity of his ordi- 
nances, .. whereas all others, they thought, served God only 
with their own Inventions, or placed their Religion in dull 
morality. 1791 Bp. Horne Charge to Clergy of Norwich. 
14 And here, by Religion is to be understood the Christian 
Religion ; and by Morality, such good works as are inde- 
pendent of it. 18x4 Jane Austen Mans/. Park ix, We do 
not look In great cities for our best morality. 1824 Hogg 
Conf. Sinner 214 The most popular of all their preachers of 
morality. Ibid. 21 6 It was easy to see that the true Gospel 
preachers joined all on one side, and the upholders of pure 
morality and a blameless life on the other. 1877 E. R. 
Conoer Has. Faith i. 19 Justice, truth, love, duty, virtue — 
in one word, morality. 1878 R. W. Dale Left. Preach. 
viii. 243 There may be morality where there is no religion ; 
hut that there should be religion where there is no morality, 
is impossible. 1887 Tennyson in Memf 1897) II. 337 Evil 
must come upon us headlong, if morality tries to get on 
without religion. 

b. Used as a nickname or a mock-title for one 
who assumes airs of virtue. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. Wks. (Grosart) III. 98 , 1 
am resolved, instead of his Grace, to call him ahvayes his 
Morality. 1806 Surr Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) III. 138, 

I suspect that bis own son, young morality, will require 
a little of his parental inspection. 

Moralization {mprabiz^'Jan). [ad late L. 
mordltzalion-em , f. mdralizare to Moralize. Cf. 
mod.F. vioralisation .] The action of moralizing. 

1. a. Moral interpretation; a moralizing com- 
mentary {of or upon a book of Scripture, etc.), b. 
Indulgence in moral reflection ; a moralizing dis- 
course. 

cz 420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 860 Moralizacion of Holy 
Scripture. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 24 Who 
knewe gramer wythout impediment Shoulde perfytely have 
intelleccion Of a lytterall cense and moral yzacion._ 1331 
Elyot Gov. i. xxvi, If the players haue radde the moralization 
of the chesse. 1399 Thynne A ttimadv. (1873) 74 The learned 
molinet, in liis moral izatione of that RomanL 1641 Baker 
Chran. (1674) 179/2 William Wallis, .who made a Book of 
Moral izations upon Ovid’s Metamorphosis. 1793 R. Ander- 
son Johnson 201 These compositions.. evince, .that happy 
art of moralization, by which lie gives to well-known inci- 
dents the grace of novelty and the force of instruction. 1820 
Retrospective Rev. II. 5 lln Sidney’s Arcadia ] there is per- 
ceptible an air. .of melancholy yet not gloomy moralization. 
1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages II. xii. 62 In the thirteenth 
century these stories with moralizations were already used 
extensively by the monks. 

2. The action of making moral or more moral ; 
the process of becoming moral. 

1848 Tail's Mag. XV. 325 None ever laboured more for 
their happiness and moralization. 1879 H. Spencer Data 
of Ethics vii. § 46. 127 The sense of duty or moral obligation 
..will diminish as fast as moralization increases. 1884 Ch, 
Reformer 201 Those who would work at the moralization 
of out literature. 1892 Montefiore Hibbert Led. ii. 101 
The moralization of Yahveh’s character was by no means 
completed at the close of the pre-prophetic period. 

Moralize (m p‘ rabiz), V. [a. F. nwruliser,n.d,.\ixte 
L. moralizare , f. moral-is: see Moral a. and-iZB,] 
1. trans. To interpret morally orsymbolically ; to 
explain the moral meaning of; to point the moral 
of; to make (an event, etc.) the subject of moral 
reflection. 

c 1430 in Lydgate's Nightingale 1 This [fable of the 
nightingale] ys moralysyd vn-to Cryste. 1393 G, Harvey 
Pierce’s Super. x8 My leisure will scarsely seme to moralize 
Fables of Beares, Apes, and Foxes; (some men can giue a 
shrewd gesse at a courtly allegory). 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
xii. i. 83 Thus, like the lormall Vice, Iniquirie, I morallize 
two meanings in one word. 1600 — A- V. L. 11. i 44 But 
what said Iaques? Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 
1608 Willet Hexapla Rxod. 465 Some doe moralize it; 
that by boring the eare is signified [etc.], 1692 R. L’Es- 
tkange Fables I. cccxxviii, 286 This Fable is Moraliz’d in 
the Holy Gospel it self. <21711 Ken Hymuotheo Poet. 
J Wks. 1721 III. 293 The Herd of Gods, which bis Olympus 
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stor’d, He mean’ d, should moraliz’d be, not ador’d. 184 r 
Trench Parables xii. (1877) 245 Christ moralizes the whole 
parable, .with those solemn words, ‘ For many are called, 
but few are chosen ’. 

+ 2. Of an incident, event, etc. : To exemplify or 
instance the moral of (a fable, saying, etc.). Obs, 
1597 J. King On Jonas (1618) 119 Nay, but thereshall be 
a king ouer vs ; yet it may be, when they haue their wish, 
the fable will be moralized, and verefied vpon them; A 
storke was giuen therm x6ox Bi\ W. Barlow Eagle 6- Body 
(1609) Bij, I speake . . onely to shewe how it doth moralize 
this Prouerbe, That where the Body is, the Eagles will 
Resort. 1608-xi Bp. Hall Medit. <5- Vows ii. § 4 (1624) 2.3 
That which is said of the Elephant,.. we see well moralized, 
in men of euill conscience. 

t b. To supply (a poem) with a moral or subject 
for moralizing. Obs. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. j. Induct, i, Fierce warres and faithful 
loves shall moralize my song. 1706 Prior Ode to Queen i, 
And with his Prince’s Arms He moraliz’d his Song. 

t c. To make (something) the subject of an 
allegory ; to symbolize. Obs. 

1652 Persuasive to Compliance 12 Not sparing Jupiter 
himselfe, whom they chalenge to have wrested the Celestial! 
Monarchy from his Father Saturne : (in which is morailized 
the unnatarttlnes.se of Ambition). 

3 . intr. To indulge in moral reflection; to found 
a moral (on or upon an event, etc.). 

1649 Ogilbv Virg. Georg. 1. (1684) 51 note, Seneca takes 
occasion thus to morallize: The Land.. is divided into 
Regions.,; the Chief Good hath its place too. 1692 R. 
L’Estrange Fables ccclxxxix. 362 The Pretended Criminal 
began now to Moralize upon the Story. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 170 ? 3 , 1 know you cante Abroad only to Moralize and 
make Observations. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab 22 A gloomy 
theme, On which tlie lightest heart might moralize. 1824 
W. Irving 7 ’. Tran. I. 343 No one can moralize better after 
a misfortune has taken place. x886 Kipling Departm. 
Ditties , etc. (x888) 82 So we said He was a victim to the 
Demon Drink, And moralized npon him. 

b. trans. To change the condition or aspect of 
(a person or thing") by moral discourse or reflection. 
Const, into, out of. 

1722 Mitchell Ep. Death Dalrymple 9 Nor is it Rudeness 
for the Friendly Muse To moralize Affliction into Use._ 1796 
Burney Mem. Metastasio II. 274 Whom be very anxiously 
tries to moralize into philosophy and tranquillity. 1807-8 
W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 275 In a similar humour was 
Launcelot at present, and I knew the only way was to let 
him moralise himself ou t of it. 

4. To make moral ; to give a moral quality to or 
affect the moral quality of (actions, feelings). 

1392 Lyly Gallathea m. iii, Aslron. Thy thoughts shall 
be metamorphosed, and made haile feilowes with the Gods. 
Raffe. O fortune 1 I feele my very biaines moralized. 1627 
Sanderson Serm. (x68x) I. 282 God. .seldom bringeth a man 
from the wretchedness of forlorn nature,, .but.. by His re- 
straining grace.. He doth correct nature, and moralize it, 
1647 Cudworth Serm. 1 Cor. xv. 57 (1676) 93 Such other laws 
and circumstances as moralize humane actions. 1682 SirT. 
Browne Chr. Mor. iii. § 7 Good and bad Stars moralize not 
our Actions. 1762 Genii. Mag. 86 ToTaise the thoughts and 
moralize the mind. x86x Mill Utitit. v. 77 When moralized 
by the social feeling it [the natural feeling of retaliation] 
only acts in the directions conformable to the general good. 

5. To improve the morals of. 

1633 Prynne Histrio-m. 106 If Stage-playes doe onely 
discover Vices for to make them odious, then tliose lascivious 
Pagans who most delighted in them, should have beeue 
meliorated and morralized by them. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. 1. xlvi. (1739) 76 Henry the first, .being trained 
up.. in the English garb, moralized by Learning, and now 
admitted to the Throne. 1723 Welsted Steele's Cause. 
Lovers Prol., ’Xis yours with Breeding. .To Chasten Wit, 
and Moralize the Stage. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit.xx H. 
(1882)217 For the communication of pleasure is the intro- 
ductory means by which alone the poet must expect to 
moralize his readers. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk, {1869) 
250 Was any man who saw the show [the execution of a 
murderer] deterred . . or moralised in any way ? 1891 W. J . 
Greenstreet tr. Guyau's F.duc. $ Heredity 96 Not only 
individuals, but whole races aie moralised or demoralised. 

Moralized (mp-ralaizd), ppl a. [-ed h] 

1. a. Morally or symbolically applied or inter- 
preted. b. Made instructive in morals. 

c 141* Hoccleve De Ref. Princ. 2111 There is a booke, . 
That ‘the Chesse moraiisede’ cleped is. 1498 Lydgate's 
Assembly of Gods, tnterpr. Names Gods end, Thus endeth 
this ly tell moralized treatyse. x6ox Bp. W, Barlow Eagle 
<4 Body (1609) D iij. These moralized Eagles. 1865TYI.0R 
Early Hist . Man. xii. 342 A story of which the European 
fable, .might be a mere moralized remnant. 

2. Of a man or his attributes; Made moral. 

1647 W. Lyford Transl. Sinner (1648) 4 Moralized 

Christians, which have a forme of knowledge and of the 
truth in the Law. 1648 Jisnkyn Blind Guide i. 3 Thousands 
of moralliz’d heathens.. would blush. 1656 T. Watson One 
Thing Necessouy 70 A moraliz’d man is but a tame divell. 
X677 W. Hubbard Narrative xx. 48 There are two principal 
Actors among the Indians., who are said to be.. a strange 
kind of moralized Salvages. 1831 Fraser's Mag, III. 34 
[His] finely moralized mind, elevated with the purest 
religious sentiraeuts, is exactly fitted for such a subject. 
1892 Montefiore Hibbert Led i. 38 Resembling rather 
the insensate violence of angered nature, than thereasonable 
indignation of a moralized personality, 
f 3 . Having morals of a specified kind. Obs. 

1630 H. More Obsem. in Enthus. Tri., etc. (1636) 145 Do 
you think that they are.. so singularly moralized, that 
Socrates-like, if an Asse kick they will not kick again? 
1632 Gaule Magastrom. 13 Why God would call the Magi 
. .to Christ J Not because they were wisemen or men well 
morrallized, 

Moralizer (mp'ralaizai). [£ Moralize + 
-ER 1.] One who or something which moralizes, 





MORALIZING. 

1. One who is given to making moral reflections. 

1600 Nashe Summer's Last Will Prol. B2 Moralizers, 

you that wrest a neuer meant meaning, out of euery thing, 
applying all things to the present time, keepe your attention 
for the common Stage. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 120 
But what a Moraliser am I ! 1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. 
(1848) I. 26 There sometimes occurs an apparent play on 
words, which not only to the moralizer, but even to the 
philosophical etymologist, appears more than a mere play. 
1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. ( 1851) I, xvi. 248 The old. 
man looks eastward, and (for he is a moralizer) frames a simile. 

2. A moralizing agent. 

1840 Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1831) TV. xi. 206 The 
Gospel. . is the most powerful and efficient of all moralizers. 

Moralizing (mp-ralaiziq), vbl. sb. [-ing-1.] 
f 1. The action of explaining the moral meaning 
of (a fable or tale) ; a moralization, moral. Ohs. 

CT422 Hoccleve Jereslaus' Wife Moralization 12 Where 
is the moralizynge . . Bycome heere-of ? was ther noon in the 
book Out of the which hat thow this tale took? 

2. The action of making moral. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. Pref., There are many 
excellent Philosophemes and Notions, .which, .may be. of 
great use.. for the moralising of persons and republics. 
1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (17x1) III. 227 Such studies as 
signify little or nothing to the moralizing of their Minds, 

o. Moral reflection ; an instance of this. 

1692 R. L' Estrange Fables ccxcvi. 258 And let there he 
No Moralizing in the Pulpit upon the Fable. . 1727 De Foe 
Syst, Magic 1, i. (1840) 31 But to leave moralizing,. .1 go on 
with my story. 1870 Mrs. Stowe Old/ own xxviii, It will be 
seen by these edifying moralisings how eminently scriptural 
was the course of Sam's mind. 

Moralizing (inp'iabiziij), ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] 
That moralizes, in the senses of the verb. 

1796 Coleridge To Yng. Friend Poems (1877) I. 154 It 
were a lot divine To cheat our noons in moralizing mood, 
iBrfi Remarks Bug. Matm. 79 A nation of moralizing, 
thinking people. 1823 Southev Paraguay in. xx, A land 
Which . .should one day Take up from thence his moralizing 
lay. 1869 Leckv Europ. Mor. (1880) I, ii. 291 We find 
a society almost absolutely destitute of moralising institu- 
tions. 1902 I. H. Rose Napoleon xii. 295 lie {i.e, the 
legislator] will turn by preference to education as a more 
potent moralizing agency. 1904 Speaker 23 Apr. 93/1 
Thackeray and the other moralising theorists were wrong. 
Hence MCo-ralizingly adv. 

1782 Eliz. Blower Geo. Baieman III. x8o They likewise 
moralizingly observed, that [etc.]. 1863 Daily Tel, 15 Dec. 
5/3 Moralisingly, she added,.. There were girls since the 
world began [etc.]. 

Moralled (m£rralcl), ppl. a. Also moraled. 
[f. Moral sb. + -eD 2 .] Having morals (of a speci- 
fied kind, indicated by a prefixed adv. or adj,). 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (td. 2) 98 The king thus 
morald, he was vnfit to gouern others. 1826 Westm. Rev. 
VI. 18 This vice, .is well touched on by Locke, in the same 
finely toned and finely motaled discourse. 1863 Covvden 
Clarke Shales. C/tnr. x. 257 Heislight-moraled, loose-con- 
scienced. 1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 5/2 Silenus., sought 
consolation in wine, and thus. .became the agreeable and 
well-informed but loosely-moralled old person who is 
represented in. .Virgil's Eclogues. 

t Mo Taller. Obs. rare — x . [f. Moral v. + 
-ErI.J A moralizer. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. 11. iii. 301 Come, you are too seuere a 
Moroller. 

Moralless (m/uraliles), a. [f. Moral sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a moral 
1884 Mag. Art Feb. 150/1 The artist of independent and 
moral-less purpose. i8g8 G. A. Smith Drummond vi. (1899) 
140 Drummond had never treated religion.. as if it were 
utterly without the great law of life, a moral-less magic of 
arbitrary formulas. 

Morallon : see Morillon. 

Morally (mp-rali), adv. [f. Moral a. + -ly 2 .] 
+ 1. In ,a moral sense ; with a moral meaning or 
purpose. Obs. rare. 

a t 400 Hylton Seala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) n.xliii. Whan 
Jhesu is mayster it is expowned and declared litterally : 
morally : tr./striy : and heuenly. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xiti. (Percy So c > 51 They take nohede nothyng they wryte, 
Whyche morally dyd so nobly endyte, Reprovyng vyce. 

2. In respect of moral character or conduct; 
from the point of view of ethics or of the moral 
law ; wdth reference to moral responsibility. 

e 1449 Pecqck Repr. 11. (Rolls) 153 Sum vntrewe opinioun 
of men is such that for it her conuersactoun is the worse 
moral!. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 133 What so 
euer vertue enclyneth or moueth man or woman morally to 
moo tbynges than one perteyneth to the actyne lyfe. 1634 
Documents agst. Prynnt (Camden) 40 They are all able 
umpyres of all vices and vertues, of thinges that are morally 
good or evill, a 1716 South Serin. (1727) II. 321 For gene- 
rally speaking, to take away the Life of a Man, is neither 
morally Good, nor Morally Evil, 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 28 
The house of lords , . is not morally competent to dissolve the 
house of commons. *841 Myf.rs Cat A. TA. in. § 9. 33 The 
testimony of the best men morally as to the immediate origin 
of their thoughts and feelings may conceivably not be trust- 
worthy. 1859 Kingsley Mjsc, (i860) 1. 124 A government 
is morally bound to keep itself in existence. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 499 Morally speaking, the African is 
far from being the brutal fiend he Is often painted. 

3. In accordance with morality ; virtuously. 

<21540 Barnes Whs. (1573) 312/2 Those poore men that 

marry, be cause they would not all onely lyue vertuously 
beefore God, but also morally before the world. 1685 Drydkn 
Syliia < Pref. a 2 To take away rewards and punishments, is 
only a pleasing prospect to a Man, who resolves before 
hand not to live morally. . 

4. On grounds of moral evidence, 

1645 [see Certain a. 4]. 1647 Clarendon Hist. ReS. vu 
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§ 76 It being morally sure, that the Earl of Essex would put 
himself in their way. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. y. 
Rule ii. | 5 But there is a Negative doubt which is called 
Morally negative ; that is, when there is no way of being 
readily and clearly determined, but yet the doubt is founded 
upon some slight conjecture, and no more. 1660 R. Coke 
Power S,- Subj. 93 God did scarce ever leave men so destitute, 
but they were morally certain to whom they' did owe their 
topical and natural obedience. 1667 in soth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 48 The said Manley was gone for 
England, and, as he himselfe hath given out and is morally 
supposed, will not returne. 1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1837) 
11. 462 He was morally assured of success. _ 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia in. iv, It’s quite morally impossible I should 
raise such a sum. 1808 Lieut. Col. Symes in J. Moore 
Narr. Campaign Spain (1809) 131 It is morally impossible 
that they can stand before a line of French infantry. 

5. Comb.: morally-given a., whose inclinations 
are on the side of morality. 

1896 A. Morrison Child of the 7 ago 25 So well-conducted, 
morally-given and respectable a gathering. 

Moralness (mp-ralnes). rare. [f. Moral a. 
+ -ness.] The state of being moral; morality. 
Also personified. 

1642 D. Rogers Naaman 10 It is not the moraines ofany 
people, nor their vertuous qualities. 1889 Unm. Rev. Jan. 
91 Go, mask of Pride and mannered Moralness ! 

Morass (morse's). Also 7 moras(e, morasse, 
morost. [a. Du. moeras, earlier moerasch, an 
altered form (influenced by inoer Moor nM) of 
MDu, vtar asch, mar as, a. OF. maresc, marais: 
see Marish. Cf, MLG. mor as, early mod.G. 
morasz, from 17 th c. morast (whence the Eng. 
form morost)', from LG. are Sw. moras. Da. mor ads. 

The word is now confined to literary use, exc. in some 
parts of the West Indies, where it survives with the pro- 
nunciation (mpYas).] 

1. A wet swampy tract, a bog, marsh; occr.s. in 
generalized sense, boggy land. 

1655 F uller IT isl . Camb. v. 72 Athens . . wasseatedin aMo- 
rase or Fenny place. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes( 1673) 25 There 
remains, making a great part of that flat, a kinde of Bog or 
Morost. 1692 Luttrell Brief R el. 11857) H- 199 They., 
are making canalls to drain the moras. 1730-46 Thomson 
Autumn 476 Nor the deep morass Refuse, but thro’ the 
shaking wilderness Pick your nice way. 2825 Scott Guy M. 
i, The sighs of the wind as it passed along the dreary 
morass. x26o Hook Lives Alps. (1861:.') I. 555 Only a small 
portion of the country was under cultivation, the rest was 
morass or impenetrable forest. 

fig. 2867 Macgregor Voy, Atone (1868) 64 The east end 
of London— that morass of vice, and sighs and savagery. 
28.34 Gladstone Sp. 28 Feb. (1885) 236 Let us not wander 
into the morasses and fogs of doubt. 

2. West Indian. Short for morass-weed, q.v. in 3 . 

3. atlrib., as morass ground t -way ; morass ore, 
bog iron ore ; morass-weed West Indian, the 
aquatic plant Ceratophyllum demersum. 

2712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 149 This *Morass Ground was 
full of the largest Toads I ever saw. 1804-8 Jameson Syst. 
Min. (1816} III. 294 *Morais-ore, or Friable Bog Iron-ore. 
Morasterz, Werner. 1817 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 5) III. 
478 Morass Ore. 2675 Ogilby Brit. (1698) 2 Here bear to 
the Left, thro’ a *morass-way. -to Morton in the Marsh. 
2736 P, Browne Jamaica 345 The Morass or *Morass-weed 
is very common in all the brackish waters of Jamaica. 2864 
Grisebach Flora IV. lud. 785 Morass-weed. 

Morassy (morse-si), a. [f. Morass + - y 1. Cf. 
Ger. morastig, eailier marassigi\ Of or pertaining 
to a morass; having the characteristics of a 
morass; consisting of wet spongy ground; found 
in a morass. Morassy iron ore = morass ore. 

2699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 260 The Land on the backside 
of the Town seems to be morassy. 2784 Darwin in Phil, 
Trans. LXXV. 3 Our next operation was to build a wall 
of clay against the morassy sides of the well. 2801 Encycl. 
Brit. Suppl. II. 240/1 Morassy iron ore. 1882 Blackmore 
Christowell (1882) 1 1. x. 219 The ground was uneven, though 
not bouldery, nor morassy. 

MoPat (mo» - rset). Antiq. [ad. med.L. mordtum , 
f. L, mor-us mulberry : see - ate!.] A drink made 
of honey and flavoured with mulberries. 

2807 Sharon Turner Hist, Anglo-Saxons II. 52 The 
vessels of wine, mead, ale, pigment, morat and cyder. 2809 
Campbell O'Connor's Child iv, And kneeling pages offer'd 
up The MiSrat in a golden cup. 2819 Scott Ivanhoe iii, 
Place the best mead, , .the richest morat,. .upon the board. 
2842 Sir H. Taylor Edwin ike Fair in. vii, Six meals a 
day. With morat and spiced ale, is generous living. 

Morate (mo<>-rA), sb. Chem. [f. L. mor-us 
mulberry + -atrI.] A salt of moric acid. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Mo rate, <Z. Obs, [ad. L. mffrat-us, f. inSr-es : 
see Moral #.] Mannered; well-mannered, re- 
spectably conducted, moral. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. xvii. 238 To see a man well 
morate so seldom applauded. <12677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man, iv. vii, 355 So that the wiser and more morate part of 
Mankind were forced to set up Laws and Punishments, to 
keep the generality of Mankind in some tolerable order. 

Moration tmorA'Jbn). rare. [ad. L. moration- 
em , n, of action f, mor a- ri to delay.] Delay , tarrying. 

26, . Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x, (1658) 400 We shall 
. ,say he [•re, the sun] is more powerful in the Northern 
Hemisphere, and in the Apogeum ; for therein his moration 
[1646, p. 325 motion] is slower, 2839 New Monthly Mag. 
LV. 528 l'he sublime Obscure stilt lingered— a moration 
which failed not to raise some misgivings. 

|| Moratorium (mprat 09 - rii 7 tn). Law. [mod.L., 
neut. of late L. mordtorius : see next.] A legal 
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authorization to a debtor to postpone payment for 
a certain time. 

1875 Times 28 Sept. 3/3 The merchants of Belgrade, taking 
advantage of the warlike rumours, have asked for a woia- 
tonum. 2884 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 5/2 The Vienna sugar 
firm, .in demanding a moratorium, .assumes that its assets 
will, in a year’s time, be sufficiently valuable to pay the 
debts which it is now unable to liquidate. 2905 (Official 
Receiver in) Author XV. 233/2 The refusal of Iris largest 
unsecured creditors to consent to a moratorium of sufficient 
length to enable him to recover his position. 

Moratory (mpratari), a. Law, [ad. late L. 
morator-ius serving to delay, f. mora-n to delay : 
see -ORY. Cf. F. moratoire, It. m oratorio i\ Author- 
izing delay in payment. 

2891 Chalmers Bills of Exchange 249 By a French mora- 
tory law, passed in consequence of war, tiie maturity of bills 
payable in Paris is postponed three months. 

Moratta, morattoe, obs. forms of Mahratta. 

Morat to (morse- to). ? Obs. Also 8 morotto, 
9 marotta. A kind of pea. 

2732 M 1 ller Card. Diet. ^.v. Pisunt, The Spanish Morotto 
Pea. ..The Spanish Morotto. .is a great Bearer, and a hardy 
Sort of Pea. 2789 J. Farley Land. Art of Cookery (ed. 6) 
163 Take a quart of green Moratto peas. 2824 Loudon 
Encycl. Card. (ed. 2) § 3599 The egg, the moratto, the 
Prussian blue, and the rouncivals..are all very fine eating 
peas in young growth. 2835 Trans. Horticult. Soc. Ser. u. 
I. 386 Varieties of the Pea. .Spanish Marotta. 

iloratty, obs. form of Mahratti. 

Moravian! (mor^-vian), sbJ and a. 1 [f. med. 
L. Moravia Moray (ad. Gael. Muireibh ) + -AN.] 

A. sb. An inhabitant of Moray (in early use, one 
of the great divisions of Scotland ; in mod. use, a 
county occupying part of the territory formerly so 
named). 

2S77-87 Holinshed Hist. Scot. 52/2 When they were thus 
assembled, Britains, Scots, Piets, & Morauians on one part, 
and Romans, .on the other. 2792 Newte Tour Eng. ft Scot, 
191 A striking difference between the Moravians and Aber- 
donians appears. 2836 Skene Highlanders Scot. (1902) II. 
vi. 282 He easily succeeded in exciting the Moravians once 
more to revolt 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Moray. 

1897 C. Rampini Hist. Moray ft Nairn i 43 No period of 
Moravian history is more obscure than that which followed 
the accession of Malcolm Ceannmor. 

Moravian (moriil'vian), sb. 2 and a. 2 [f, 

Moravia (med.L., f. Morava the river March), the 
English name of a portion ot the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, called in Ger. Mahren : see -an.] A. sb. 

1. An inhabitant of Moravia. 

2788 Gibbon Dccl. ft F. V. 354 That.. land was loosely 
occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian name and tribe. 

2. A member or adherent of the ‘ Unity of 
Moravian brethren’, a Protestant sect, founded 
early in the 18 th c. in Saxony by emigrants from 
Moravia, and continuing the tradition of the Unitas 
Fratrum, a body holding Hussite doctrines, which 
had its chief seat in Moravia and Bohemia. 

The virtual founder of the body was Count Zinzendorf, who 
was the patron of the Moravian refugees, and embraced 
their doctrines. The Moravians early obtained many 
adherents in England and the American colonies. 

2746 Wesley Princ. Methodist 10 There needs a little 
farther Proof, that I charge any dreadful Crimes on the 
Body of the Moravians. 2760 Ann. Reg. 108 Died. ., in the 
6o;h year of his age, Count Nicholas Lewis of Zinzendorff, 
founder and head of the sect of Moravians, 2777 Johnson 
28 June in Boswell Life (1816) III. 130 He had a Moravian 
with him much of his time. 2809 Byron Bards <5- Rev. 323 
Moravians rise ! bestow some meet reward On dull devotion. 
2838 W. Bkll Diet. Law Scott., Moravians , a sect of dis- 
senters, who, on account of conscientious scruples, are per- 
mitted, in lieu of an oath, to make a solemn affirmation in 
courts of justice. 2872 Longf. in Lifs{ 1891) III. 173 Medi- 
tating a third play,.. the scene to be atuoug the Moravians 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

B. adj, 

1. Of or pertaining to Moravia. 

2616 B. Jonson Epigr. evii. To Captain Hungry , Fill 
them full Of your Morauian horse, Venetian bull. 1837 
Youatt Sheeps. 139 The Moravian sheep are larger. 

2. Of or belonging to the sect of Moravians. 

2745 /Wesley Answ. to Ch. 5 , 1 have scarce heard one 

Moravian Brother own his Church to be wrong in any 
thing. 2777 J. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 236 The Mora- 
vian mills in New Jersey. 2876 L. Stephen Eng. Th. in 
1 8/ A C. 1. vii. 331 He [Warburton] calls the Moravian hymn 
book ‘ a heap of blasphemous and beastly nonsense 

Hence SECora-vianism, the religious system of 
the Moravians; ffilora-vianized ppl. a., influenced 
by Moravianism. 

2820 Southey Wesley I. 344 The Areopagite was a 
favourite book among the Moravianized members. 2829 
Bentham Justice <y Cod. Petit., Abr. Petit. Justice 21 Of 
Quakerism or Moraviani -m declaration can no longer serve. 
2888 Schaff Hist. Chr. Ch. VI. vu. xeix. 598 Frederick the 
Great had as little sympathy with pietism and Moravianism 
as with Lutheranism and Calvinism. 

Moray (mord’P). CIS. Also 7 moreraye, 8-9 
muray, murrey, 9 maray, murry ( Cent. Did,). 
[? a. Pg. moreia— Sp. morena L. mur&na.] A 
name for various tropical species of eel belonging 
to the family Muratnidie. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 172 Some of them yet 
knowne to the Americans, as the Purgoose, the Cattallo, the 
Gar-fioh, Flying-fish and Morerayes. 2735 Mortimer 
Nat, Hist. Carol. 4- Bahamas in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 
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112 Mursena maculata nigra', the black Murrey. 1734 
Catesby Nat, Hist. Carol. II. 20 Mureena maculata, 
nigra, ,y viridis. The Muray. 1884 G. B. Goode, etc. Nat. 
Hid. Agnatic Anim. 629 The Morays— Mursenicte.. .The 
most important species is the Speckled Moray, Sid era 0, el- 
lata. 1897 H. G. Carlkton in OutingX'X. IX. 330/1 [Fishes 
of Florida.] There is the murrey, which is pronounced with 
the accent on the final. 

Morayne, Morbery: seeMuRRAiN, Mulberry. 
Morbid (mpubid), a. [ad. L. morbid-us , f. 
niorb-us disease, f. root of viorl to die. Cf. F. 
morbide, It., Pg. morbido, Sp. rnSrhidoi] 

1 . Of the nature of or indicative of disease; also, 
•[productive of disease, morbific. 

1636 H. More Enthus. Tri. (17x2) 51 There may be very 
well a sanative and healing Contagion, as well as a morbid 
and venomous. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indot. 11. 705 Of 
morbid hue his features, sunk and sad ; His hollow eyne 
shook forth a sickly light 1771 T. Percival Ess. (1777) I. 

8 Sylvius exults in the discovery that an acid is the sole 
morbid principle. 1799 Underwood Dis. Children fed. 4) 

1 . 44 Under such treatment, the morbid-snuffles has been 
found to yield in the course of two or three weeks. 1799 
Med. Jrnl. I. 324 The variolous matter, first inserted by 
the puncture, like that of other morbid poisons, is not capa- 
ble of being immediately absorbed. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 
335 No morbid appearance could be discovered to account 
for his sudden death, except that [etc.]. 1883 Nature 

XXVII. 236 Evolution of microscopic organisms.. in the 
dead body and morbid products. 

fig, 1828 Macaulay Ess., Hallam (1831) I. 53 It may he 
quickened into morbid activity. It may be reasoned into 
sluggishness. 

b. Of persons or animals, their parts, etc.: 
Affected by disease, diseased, unhealthy. ? Obs. 

1731 Arbuthnot Aliments vi. (1735) 152 Tho’ every 
Human Constitution is morbid, yet are their Diseases con- 
sistent with the common Functions of Life. 1730 Johnson 
Rambler No. 43 P 1 Every man comes into the world mor- 
bid. X846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Cheat. II. 406 
Morbid Bones. 

e. Morbid anatomy : the anatomy of diseased 
organs or structures. 

1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 6 The structure of tumours is 
a part of morbid anatomy which deserves to be examined. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 8x6/i This increase of knowledge 
is therefore due, not to auscultation alone, but to ausculta- 
tion combined with morbid anatomy. 
fig. 1831 Willmott Pleas. Lit. 291 Books, .belong to 
the study of the mind's morbid anatomy. 

2 . Of mental conditions, ideas, etc. : Unwhole- 
some, sickly : chiefly applied to unreasonable feel- 
ings 01 gloom, apprehension, or suspicion. Hence 
of persons : Addicted to morbid feelings or fancies. 

[1777 Johnson in Boswell Life (1816) III. 210 There must 
be a diseased mind, where there is a failure of memory at 
seventy. A man’s head. Sir, must be morbid, if he fails so 
soon.] 1834 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) I. x. 419 
But that was a morbid vision, and has given way to the 
actual reality of so much good. 1842 Y-wcAu-.vLett. (1878) 

1 . 59 Pray to God to save you from the temptations of mor- 
bid melancholy and unavailing regret 1833 Humphreys 
Coin-Coil. Man. xxv i. 11876) 392 Such a morbid kind of 
enthusiasm in this delightful science is much less common 
now. 1880 Hall Caine Son o/Hagar in. iv, You morbid 
little woman, you shall be happy again. 1889 Ruskin 
Prseterita III. 143 The morbid German fancies which 
proved so fatal to Carlyle. 

3 . Painting. Of flesh-tints: Painted with ‘mor- 
bidezza \ [After It. morbido .] 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl., Morbid, in painting, is particu- 
larly applied to fat flesh very strongly expressed. 

II Morbidezza (mprbide’tsa). Painting. [It., 
f. morbido Morbid «.] Life-like delicacy in flesh- 
tints. 

1624 Wotton Archit. 11. 89 A kinde of Tendernesse, by 
the Italians tearmed_ Morbidezza. 1686 Aglionby Painting 
lllustr. i. 2i There is a thing which the Italians call Mor- 
hidezza; The meaning oT which word, is to Express the 
Softness, and tender Liveliness of Flesh and Blood. 1722 
T. Richardson Statues, etc., Italy 58 But the Beauty 1 the 
Morbidezza! the Thought and Expression ! Good God 1 
x88i A thenasum 19 Feb. 271 Nor does the morbidezza which 
distinguishes every line of its perfect contours and charac- 
terizes all of them detract from the fineness of the whole. 

Morbidity (mpibHiti). [f. Morbid a. + -ity.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being morbid ; a 
morbid state or symptom ; pi. morbid charac- 
teristics or ideas. 

1721 in Bailey. 1793 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) IY. 364 
To decry episodes of sentiment, allegory, or narrative, in 
didactic composition, is a singular morbidity in criticism. 
1821 New Monthly Mag. II. 300 Our feelings, .lie rankling 
and rotting into morbidity and corruption. 1825 Ibid. XV. 
508 We trust he will endeavour to shake off his morbidities, 
whether real or assumed. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1324/1 On 
the whole the story is singularly free from morbidity. 1904 
A. C. Bradley Shakes p. Trag. 111 It makes all his cyni- 
cism, grossness and hardness appear to us morbidities. 

2 . Med. Prevalence of disease; the extent or 
degree of prevalence of disease in a district : = Mou- 
rn lit Y. 

1882 Quain's Med. Diet. 998/2 Morbidity. This term, 
which is of recent introduction, is employed to denote the 
amount. of illness existing in a given community; and, as 
'mortality ’.expresses the death-rate, so ‘morbidity’ indi- 
cates the sick-rate, whether the diseases be fatal or not. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 30 The table which I have 
constructed in order to exhibit the relative morbidities of 
several groups of [French] departments. 1898 P. M anson 
Trap. Diseases i. 1 [Malaria] is the principal cause of 
morbidity and death in the tropics and sub- tropics. 


Morbidize (m^ubidaiz), v. rare. [f. Morbid a. 

+ -ize.] trans. To make morbid. 
x jj 5 ° L- Hunt A utobiog. I. ii. 62 They helped to mor- 
bidize all that was weak in my temperament. 

Morbidly (m^ubidli), adv. [f. Morbid a. + 
-ly 2 .] In a morbid manner. 

1804. Med. Jrnl. XII. 380 Hence the vessels will be mor- 
bidly distended with blood. 1816 J. Scott Pis. Paris (ed. 5) 

7 This indifference. as to the past, chiefly arises out of a 
morbidly quick sensibility to the present. 1873 T. H. Green 
Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 56 The morbidly fatty liver is one 
which contains an abnormal quantity of fat. X883 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 116/1 You are morbidly afraid of death. 

Morbidness (mpubidnes). [f. Morbid a. + 
-ness.] The quality or state of being morbid. 

1668 H. More. Div. Dial, 11. iv. (1713) 95 To which he 
adds.. the Morbidness of the Seasons of the Year, and the 
frequentness of untimely Death. x68x Glanvill Saddn- 
cismtts 1. (1726) 103 By some Weakness or Morbidness of 
Mind tumbling into so foul an Error. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1777, To consider such indifference as a failure 
of reason, morbidness of mind. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 
633/2 The story [is] free from any element of morbidness. 

Morbiferal (m^ibrferal), a. rare — 1 , [f L. 
morbifer(i. morb-tis disease + -fer bearing) + -al.] 
Causing disease or illness. 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. .Poems 1890 II. 1 Certificates to 
the virtues of various morbiferal panaceas. 

Morbiferous (m^ibrf'eras), a. » prec. 

1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 23 It may well be doubted, whether 
more sacrifices are not annually made to the injudicious ad- 
ministration of mercury, than to all the combined effects of 
the morbiferous poisons. 1808 Ibid. XIX. 199 The action 
of it upon the body is very extensive and morbiferous. 

Morbific (rnfubrfik), a. Also 7 morbifflek, 
morbifique, 7-8 morbifick. [ad. F. morbifique 
or its source mod.L. morbificus , f. morbus disease: 
see -fig.] That produces disease ; causing disease. 

1652 French Yorksh. Spa iv. 43 Winter also, and a cold, 
crass slimy morbifick.. matter,., forbid the use of cold water. 
1706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot ly Cold Bath. 11. 300 
Impregnated with morbifick Salts. 1804 Abernethy Surg. 
Obs. 127 It is probable that these morbific poisons may be 
absorbed without any evident ulcer. 1898 A llbutt’s Syst. 
Med. V. 347 Pleurisy is due to irritation of the pleural 
membrane by certain morbific microbes or poisons. 

TI b. Sometimes misused for : Diseased, per- 
taining to or caused by disease. 

1638 R. Franck North. Mem. 295 Morbifick Deformities. 
x8oo Med. Jrnl. IV. 77 A morbific bone. 1858 London 
Jrnl. 27 Feb. 408/3 What a capital green-house for the pro- 
duction of morbific rarities. 

t Morbi’fical, a. Obs. [Formed as Morbific 
a, + -al.] = Morbific. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 190 They.. doe at length., 
produce morbificall affects. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. iv. iii. 183 The vessels whereby the morbificall matter 
is derived unto this membrane, are [etc.]. 1694 Westma- 

cott Script. Herb. 40 Its [the cedar’s] perfuming odor 
corrects tne malignity.. of a morbifical air. 

Hence Morbi’fically adv., with regard to the 
production of disease. 

17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 340 The Astrological 
Influences of the Heavens are Morbificaliy and Politically 
as well as Learnedly declar’d against. 

t Morbificous, a. obs .— 1 [f. mod.L. moibi- 
Jic-us Morbific a. + -ous.] — Morbific. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuoiis Disp. 20 Medicine is not made 
for the Disease, but for the morbificous cause. 

Morbify (mpubifsi), v. [f. L. morb-us disease 
+ -ify. Late L. had morbific&re .] trans. To 
make diseased. 

1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. Wks. 1896 I. 680/2 So 
morbifies their flesh The poison-drama of Euripides. 

Morbility (mpibiditi). Path. [ad. G. morbi- 
litat, ad. mod.L. type *morbilitas, f. *morbili-s 
characterized by disease, f. morb-us disease : see 
-ile and -ity.] The proportion of sickness in a 
given locality ; the sick rate. = Morbidity 3, 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (1877 ) 70 It is. however, 
further necessary to know the mortality and morbility of a 
locality in order to proceed upon perfectly safe ground. 
1883 Med. Times 4 July 13/1 Dr. John Williams. .was able 
to state a very low rate of deaths and morbility. 

Morbillary (m^tbrlari), a. Path. [f. med.L. 
morbill-us (see next) -f- -ary.] Resembling measles. 

1900 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 5 May 1084 On the neck and chest 
there was.. subcutaneous mottling, morbillary in character. 

|| Morbilli (mprbPbi), fl. Path. [med.L., pi. 
of morbillus, dim. of L. morbus disease,] The spots 
characteristic of measles. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys, Diet. (ed. 2), Morbilli, the 
Meazles, red Spots, which proceed from an Aerial Con- 
tagion in the Blood. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

Morbilliform (m^ibi-lifpjm), a. [f. med.L. 
morbill-us + -(i)form.] Resembling measles. 

1879 St, George's Hasp, Rep. IX. 204 Morbilliform erup- 
tion. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 935 In the morbilli- 
form variety [of antitoxin rashes] the face may be affected. 

Morbillous (ir^ibrlas), a. Path. [ad. med.L. 
morbillffsus, f. morbill-us : see Morbilli and - ous.] 
Of or pertaining to measles. 

177S J. Percival Ess, (1776) HI. 104 The morbillous 
matter has since been ingrafted by means of lint. 2879 St. 
George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 64 A faint morbillous rash was 
still visible on admission. 

|| Morbleu (mtnblo). Also 7 morbleau, 8 
mortblue, 9 marblue, mortbleu. [Fr , an 
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altered form of mort Dieu'. see Mortdieu.] A 
comic oath : usually attributed to French speakers. 

To sing out morbleu dial. (Cornw.), to cry out lustily, as a 
hoy when flogged (N. ty Q., 8th Ser. V. 34). 

1664 Etheredge Comical Revenge in. iv, Morbleu, see, 
see de insolence of de Foot-boy English. i679 < Shadwei.l 
True Widow 11. 30 Stan. Come let’s in, and put it off to the 
Ladies as if you were friends. Prig. Ay, with all my heart ; 
what care I? Y. Mag. Morbleau- Brutal. 1692 M. Morgan 
Late Victory 11 Morbleus and Jernies were but common 
Sport, Oathes only for the Lacquies of the Court, a 1754 
Fielding Fathers Wks. (1840) 1106 A lady whom I.. saw 
again last night with another young lady at the play ; and 
mortblue, if I marry any other woman. 1823 Scott Peveril 
xxviij He upset both horse and Frenchman, — mortbleu l 
thrilling from his tongue as he rolled on the ground. 1840 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Bagman's Dog, His ear caught the 
sound of the word ‘Morbleu!’ 1888 Nellie Cornwall 
Twice Rescued xvii. 211 Just listen to my Johnnie — he is 
singing out marblue [fioot-n. Making a great noise]. 

Morbose (m/ubdns), a. [ad. L. morbosus , f. 
morb-us disease: see -ose.] Proceeding from 
disease, causing disease, diseased, unhealthy. 

1691 Ray Creation n. (1692) 77 AH Preternatural and Mor- 
hose Tumors and Excrescencies of Plants. 1763 Ann. Reg. 
11, 108/2 He philosophises, .on the effect of this hath, and 
believes that the earth absorbs into it morbose miasmas, &c. 
1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Morbose, sickly, unhealthy. 

t Morbo’sity. Obs. [f. Morbose + -ity.] 
The condition of being morbose ; also, a morbose 
characteristic. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 328 Their morbosi- 
ties have vigorously descended to their posterities. 1689 
T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 2 Nor coin excuses in 
a time of War,. .Nor counterfeit Morbosity, when well, 

+ MoTb<ms, a. Obs. [ad. L. morbosus'. see 
Morbose and -ous.] Causing disease; of or per- 
taining to disease, diseased. 

1631 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop, Err. 11. xv. 130 When an 
inward disposition lurks in the body, and a morbous prepara- 
tion, which such causes do stir up.. 1682 T. Gibson Anat, 
(1697) 100 In a morbous state it is often of several other 
colours. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xiv. 506 Nature., 
does sometimes purge out.. the Morbous purulent Matter. 

Morbulent (mpubizlllent), a. rare~°. [t. L. 
morb-us disease : see -ulent.] (See quots.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Morbulent ( morbnlentus ), full of 
diseases; sickly. 1891 Syd. Soc, Lex,, Morbulent, some- 
what sickly. 

II Morbus (mp‘ib»s). [L.] A disease. Used 
in combination in mod. Latin names of diseases, 
as Cholera morbus ; Morbus Gallicus (see quots.). 

1579 W. Clowes (title) . A short and profitable treatise 
touching the cure of the disease called Morbus Gallicus by 
Unctions. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Morbus Galicus^ other- 
wise called Morbus Indicus, Neapolitanus, Hispanicus (in 
Lat, Lues Venerea ) the French Pox or great Pox. 1663 
Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. ii. 43 An humour, such 
as that which causes the cholera morbus. 1672 J osselyn 
New Eng._ Rarities 34 They are good for the Ptislck and 
Consumptions, and some say the M orbits Gallicus. 1693 
tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. ted. 2), Ictcrtis, the Jaundice,., 
the Latins call it Regius Morbus, the Kingly Disease. 
Morbut, obs. form of Marabout. 

1769 Town ty County Mag. Sept. 406/1 Magic figures 
drawn upon paper by the morbuts or priests of the country. 

II Morceau. (mt?rso). [Fr. : see Morsel r£.] 
A short literary or musical composition. 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1799) I. Hi- 25 He sat down and 
produced the following morceau. 1788 ‘ A. Pasquin ’ Childr. 
Thespis (1792) 149 She purloined the stool on which Kemble 
had writ. The choicest morceaus of his Jesuit wit. 1819 
Europ. Mag. LXXVI. x6x This very laughable operatic 
morceau, 

Moreel(e, moreell, obs. forms of Morsel. 
MorceUated (yap' useWted), ypl. a, [f. *mor- 
cellate vb. (formed after Moroellement) + -edL] 
Divided into many pieces ; parcelled. 

x888 N. S. Shaler in fih Rep. U. S. Geol, Sum. (1889) 
585 It is probably to this morcellated character of the rock 
..that we owe the great erosion of the granites. .of this 
vicinity. 

Morcellation (m^rseDi-Jan). Surg. [f. *mor~ 
cellate vb. : see prec. and -ation,] The action of 
breaking up' a diseased part into small pieces. 

1898 Brit. Med. Jml. 17 Sept. 789 Any myomatous no- 
dules that presented in the wound were removed generally 
by morcellation. 1900 Lancet 12 May 1368/1 The method 
of performing vaginal ablation.. and vaginal ablation with 
morcellation are all fully and clearly described. 

il MorceUement (mcrsglman). [Fr., f. mor- 
celer to break in pieces, f. OF. morsel, morceau 
morsel: see -ment.] Division {spec, of land or 
property) into small portions. 

1848 H. Drummond in Croker Papers (1884) Ill.xxvi. 184 
As a national system it [the allotment system] is again in- 
finitesimal morcellement, a 1859 Austin JurisPr. (1863) II. 
xiv, 462 The effect of this morcellement would be endless 
repetition. 1889 Pall Mall G. 3 July 3/1 In the South pea- 
sant proprietors own most of the land, and the morcellement 
is in many cases excessive. 

Morcbuel : see Morhwell. 

Morcok, obs. form of Moor cook. 
Mordacious (m*ud£ -Jos), a. Now rare. Also 
9 erron. mordaceous. [f. L. mordac-, mordax 
(f. mord-Sre to bite) + -ious.] 

1 . Biting; given to biting. 

*777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1 . 450 They likewise 
assured us the bats were very mordacious. *8oi J. Jones 
tr. Bygge's Trav. Fr. Rep. xiv. 335 Serpents in general, 
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and mordaceous ones in particular. 1829 Landok Tmag. 
Conv., Galileo, Milton, etc. Wks. 1853 II. 234/1 To begin 
with the horses :. .all are noisy and windy, skittish and 
mardaeious. 187s E. J. Payne Burke's Set. Wks. II. In- 
trod. 59 The mordadous snarl of the cur. 

+ 2 . Of material substances : ‘ Biting pungent, 
caustic. Obs. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1676) 29 All Earths abounding more 
or less in their peculiar Salts. .; somesweet and more grateful; 
others bitter, mordadous or astringent. 1684 tr. lionet's 
Merc. Comfit, vi. 232 So mordacious a matter must never 
be carried off by vomit. 

3 . Of or with, reference to sarcasm or invective : 
Biting, keen. 

1630 T. B. tr. Estienne's Art Making Devises Catal. 71 
The Earle of Camarvan was thus mordadous inhis Devise, 
wherein he had a Lyon depaimed, and 6 Dogs bayting or 
baying at him. 1654 CoKAtNE Diauca iv. 315 Then, .shall 
I neither have power nor punishment to bridle thy mor- 
dacious insoleney. 1:823 D’Iskaeli Cur. Lit. Ser. n. II. 270 
Grand-duke, and taxes were synonim.es, according to this 
mordadous lexicographer! 1841 — Amen. Lit. (1867) 465 
A repose freed from, .mordacious malignity. 

Hence aiorda" ciously adv. 

1663 Waterhou.su Comm. Fortescne's De Land. Legtim 
A nglim 201 Buchanan, a learned though violent Scot, has 
mordaciously taunted this tradition. 

Mordacity (mpjdse'siti). [ad. F. mordaciti, 
ad. L. morddeitas, f. niordac-, mordax : see Moe- 
dacious a. and -ITT.] 

1 . Propensity to biting. 

a 1677 Barrow Seme. v. Wks. 1687 I. 65 He hath little of 
the Serpent (none of. .its rancorous venom, of its keen mor- 
dacity). 1824 in Spirit Pub. Jrnis. (1825) 406 We all know 
the vivacity, or mordacity, with .which the veriest cur re- 
sents an outrage offered to his tail 

2 . ‘ Biting ’ or mordant quality, + a. Of material 
substances : Causticity, pungency, penetrating 
power, etc. 06 s. 

1602 Holland Pliny II. 83. It goeth into, .collyries or eye- 
salues, by reason of a certain subtil raordacitie and pene- 
tratiue qualitie that it hath. 1651 Biggs New Disfi. §■ 301 
Most medicines do depone all their acrimony and mordacity. 
1699 Evelyn Ace/aria 57 The young.. Roots.. affording a 
very grateful mordacity. 1725 Bradley Fean. Diet. s,v. 
Salh’t, The Mordacity thus allay'd, be sure to make the 
Mortar very dean before you stamp any thing else in it. 
b. Mordancy in speech. 

r 1630 C. More Life Sir T. More i. 24 He ieastetb, but 
without mordacitie. 166a Waterhouse Arms ty A rm. 168 
But for all these speeches of anger and mordacity, London 
has bin and I hope yet will be London. 1823 D v Israeli 
Cur. L it. Ser. it. 1 1 . 329 [ Lenglet du Fresnoy} Hxs mordacity, 
his sarcasm.., contribute to his reader's amusement more 
than comports with, his graver tasks. 1846 Poe L. Osborn 
Wks. 1864 III. 53 Its mordacity cannot be gainsaid. 

Mordancy (mp'udansi). [f. Mordant a. : see 
-amoy.] The quality of being biting in speech;, 
sarcastic force ; incisiveness (of style). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mordancte, biting ; sharpness of 
speech, detract ion, hi tier tearms, 1871 Echo 26 Aug., Speeches 
denouncing Mr. Gladstone, ..none of them equal in mor- 
dancy to the Duke of Somerset's recent jet of vitriol. 189a 
Critic 1 Oct. 176/1 This is surprising from a man the mor- 
dancy of whose style has been heretofore so remarkable. 

Mordant (mo rdant), sb. Also 4 mourdant, 
5-6 mordaunt. [a. OF. mordant, subst. use of 
mordant adj.: see next.] 

I. An instrument that ‘bites’ or holds fast. 
fL A chape or tag of metal, sometimes jewelled, 
at the end of the pendant of a girdle., 06 s. 

? 01x366 Chaucer Rom. Pose xoim The mourdant, wrought 
in noble wyse, Was of a stoon ful precious, c X400 Lam l 
Troy BE. 8242 Ecbe man his coffer vnsperes And; takes 
gerdeles of riche barres With, bokeles of gold and fair pen- 
daunt, Wei anamayled with the mordaunt. *500. Will of 
Whiting i Somerset Ho.), A girdell of black silk., the pen- 
dauntand the mordaunt ther ofyssyluer. 

2 . One ot the nippers of a crab, lobster, etc, 

1848 Johnston in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club II. No. & 300 
The mandibular arms have a short ..pineer, with a move- 
able nipper (mordant) placed above. 

IJC 3 . Dyeing. A substance used for fixing 
colouring matters on stuffs. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing Introd. 10 Mordants 
[serve} to render the colour more fixed, 1826 Henry Elem. 
Cheats II. 375 The latter class, howeyer, may be durably 
attached by the mediation of what was formerly called a 
mordaunt, but has since been more properly termed, by the 
late Mr. Henry, a basis. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi i. 32 
Columbia root is said to be used as a mordant for certain 
colours, 1887 Mane h. Courier 13 May 8/4 Turkey purple, 
which is made by substituting a mordant or basis of iron. 
fg. 180Q-10 Coleridge. Friend (ed. 3} III, 131 The link or 
mordant by which philosophy becomes scientific and' the 
sciences philosophical. 1864 Lowell Fireside. Tram. 124 
Practical application is the only mordant which will set 
things in the memory. 

b. Gilding. An adhesive compound for fixing 
■ gold-leaf. , 

1825 J, Nicholson Ofieral. Mechanic osg Some prepare 
their mordants with Jew's pitch [etc.].. -They employ it for 
gilding pale gold. 1881 'lavitta-Eu.Man/usmon.Mechanic 
1 1629 The principal mordants, or sizes, used by the gilder 
at e known as gold sice mdfai.oilgoM she. 

C. In Pathological laboratories (see quotA 
189 r Syd, See, Lex., Mordant In Pathological inyestigsfr 
tions mordants are certain substances such as antiin oil, 
salicylic aldehyde, turpentine, carbolic acid, and borax, 
which .are added' to- the basic anitin dyes to fix them on 
bacteria which may be p.es'-.nt, and so render them more or 
less insensitive to decolourising agents. 1899 Cagney tr. 
Jaksch's Clin. Diagtv. x. (ed. 4) 438. 


released. Walther says its effect is ‘like cracking a nut 
with the teeth 

Mordent, Morder, obs. ff. Mordant, Murder. 
t Mo-rdicancy. Obs. [f. next : see -ancy.] 
The quality of being biting or pungent; also, a 
biting or acute irritation. 

a 1693 Urquhart' s Rabelais m. xxxii. 271 Their, .figging 
Itch, wriglittg Mordicancy. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 53 The 
Mordicancy thus allay’d, be sure to make the Mortar very 
clean. 

ffiordicant (mpudikant), a., and sb. [nd. L. 
mot dicant-em, pr. pple. of mordicare : see next.] 
A. adj. Biting, sharp, pungent. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeaii s Fr. Chirurg. 48/1 Accompanied 
with bitinge or mord.icante payn. 1603 Hollan d Plutarch's 
Mar. 669 These fruits (for the most part) carrie with them, 
a certeine piercing and mordicant qttallitie. 1675 Evelyn. 
Terra- (1676) 124. First be sure they [sc. pigeons’ dung, etc.] 
pass their mordicant and piercing spirits,, and be discreetly 
mixt. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 338 In the 
latter the itching is more mordicant and aculeate. 

+ 33 . sb. A mordant. Obs. rare — l . 

1799 Med. Jrnl. 1 . 168 The three principal mordicants 
in dying cotton red, are, oil, galls, and alum. 

Mordicate (mpudik^f), v. [f. L. mordiedt-, 
ppl. stem of mordicare, f. mord-ere to bite.] trans. 
To bite, sting, affect with a biting pain. 

1631 Biggs New Disfi. § 150 The urine also, though salt, 
doth not mordicate or fret the bladder. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Mordicate. .to hurt with biting. 

Mordication (m/wdikcTjon). [ad. L. mordica - 
tion-em , n. of action f. mordicare : see prec.] 

1 . A biting, burning, or gnawing sensation or 
pain in a part of the body. Now rare. 

1528 Paynel Salernes Regim. P iv, Whey is. . washyng 
& ieusynge arid therin is no mordication. 1374 Newton 
Health Mag. 21 When throughe drinkinge of wine there is 
any upbraid inge and mordication in the Stomacke. 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc. Con fit. x. 353 The Meat creates trouble 
and mordication, so that it cannot be retained. 1891 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Mordication, inflammation of the skin with 
burning and prickling. 

+ 2 . ‘A biting or fastning the teeth deep in 
anything’ (Phillips 1658). Obs. 

+ Mordicative, a. Obs. [ad. late L. mordied- 
tw-us, f. mordicare : see Mordicate and -ive,] 
Biting or stinging, sharp, pungent. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 944 Whereas the conceits 
and jests of Aristophanes are bitter and sharpe withatl, 
carrying with them .a mordicative qualitie which [etc,]. Ibid. 
1x87 That the aire in the citie of Delphos was. . mordicative, 
as witnessetfi the speedie concoction of meat that it causeth. 
Ibid. Explan. Words, Mordicatiue. that is to say. Biting 
and stinging : as mustard seed, Pelletary of Spaine. 1634 
R. H. Salernes Regim. 45 The cause why this fume is 
mordicative is by reason that the wine that it commeth of, 
is mordicative. 

+ Mordificative, a, Obs. rare— 1 . [Altered 
form of prec., after mundificative, etc.] = next. 

xfix * Benvenuto's Passenger 113 Garlicke.. .It hath a 
facutu'e mordificatiue (as it were of the race of backbiters 
and slanderers). [The It. lias mardificativo .] 

+ Mordislxee’n. Anglo-Indian. Obs. Forms : 
6 mordexijn, 7 mordesin, nctordechan, morde* 
chine, mordisheen, 8 mordechin., mordyxim, 
8-9 morxi, 9 mordexyn. See also Mort-be- 
CHIEN. [a. Pg. mordexim , a. Mahraltl modacht 
cholera.] The cholera. 

1598 W. Phillip tr. Linschoten T. xxxlv, 67 There raigneth 
a sicknesse, called Mordexijn, which, .weafceueth a man, 
and maketh him cast out all that be hath in his hodie. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Tram. 51 Another infection called 
Mordesin, . . begins with vomiting, and pains in the head, 
and is infectious. 1687 A. Lovell, tr. Therenol's Trav. 
ill. 108 The Portuguese call the four sorts of Cholicks that 
people are troubled with in the Indies. . Mordechin. 1696 
Ovington Coy. Suratt 350 The Mordechine is another 
Disease of which some die, which Is a violent Vomiting and 
Looseness. 169S Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 114 They apply 
Cauteries most unmercifully lir a Mordisheen, called so by 
the Portugals, being a Vomiting with a Loosness. 1:753 
Chambers Cycl. Sufifi., Morxi, an Indian name of a pesti- 
lential distemper, very common in Malabar. 1737 J. H. 
Grose Voy. E. Indies 52 The mordechin . .is a fit of violent 
vomiting and purging, that often proves fetal. 1787 Proc. 
Madras Med. Board 29 Nov., in Good's Study Med. (1834) 
I. 219 An epidemic, .under the appearance of dysentery, 
cholera morbus or mordyxim. X823CRABB Technot. Diet., 
Mordexyn. 

H Mordore (nwrefew). Also 8 mortdore, 9 
mordor&s. [Fr., in 17 th c. vtoredori, f. more Moor 
sb.Z + dore gilt.] A brown, colour mixed with red, 
1796 Kir wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 , 29 Colours. . .Mordore — 
dark red of the crimson kind, mixed with brown, 1804 
Tingry Paint. St Varnish. Guide 240/1 Pulverulent Jake of 
a dark, mordore colour. 1839 Uke Diet. Arts 420 To this 
shade may be referred . .marigold, orange peel, nwdores, 
cin namon, gold, &e. 1894 Westm, Gass. 3 May 3/3 Another, 
in brown lace of the shade known as Morderd [rfe], 

Slordre, Mordrer, Mordriee, obs. forms of 
Murder, Murderer, Murderess. 

Mordu, obs. variant of Mortdieu. 

Mordyxim : see Mordisheen. 

BSore, sbl Obs. exc. dial, (chiefly s.w.). Also 
5-7 moore, 6 matire, moare, 8-9 ma;;r, moor, 
moar, 9 mor, mawer, mawr(e, mar, moir, 
moer. [OE. mate, moru wk. fera., corresp. to 
OHG. moraha, tt wrack, morha (MHG. morche, 
mor he, more 1 , mod,.G. mohre carrot, morche dial., 


4 . Etchings The fluid used to ‘bite in’ the lines 
on the plate. 

1878 P. G. Hamerton in Eitcycl. Brit.V III. 443/2 The 
nitrous mordant widens the hues ; the Dutch mordant bites 
in depth. 

Mordant (mordant), a. Also 5, 9 mordent, 
[a. F. mordant , pres. pple. of mordre to bite 
popular L. *mot'dere ( — classical L. mordere') ; the 
form mordent is assimilated to the L. pple. mor- 
dent&ml\ Biting (in various senses). 

1. Of satiric utterances (hence also of speakers or 
writers') : Caustic, incisive. 

1474 Caxton Chesse u. v. (1481) d viij b, They ben. .right 
mordent and bytyng detractour.-!. 1838 Ellicott Destiny 
Creature (ed. 3) 22 A petty spirit of detraction, with un- 
kindly words or mordant satire. x88x Spectator Tty Nov. 
3454/1 Lord Salisbury was, as usual, very mordant in his tone 
towards Mr. Gladstone. 1903 Blackm. Mag. July 12/2 He 
was endowed with, a peculiarly mordant wit. 

2 . Coirosive. Now rare. 

x6ai Holland Pliny I. 506 Of those marks which are 
found to be fat, the white is chiefe ; and thereof be many 
sorts. The most mordant and sharpest of them ail, is [etc.]. 
x6S6 G. Harvey -Moth. Angl. v. 61 The consumption of the 
kidneys is to he imputed to', .mordant armoniack salt. 

Jig, 1870 Baldw. Brown Eccl. Truth 225 The mordant acid 
of what they were pleased to conceive of as pure reason. 

3 . That causes pain or smart ; pungent ; biting. 
Of pain : acute, burning. 

a 1845 Syd. Surmr Recifie for Salad 7 in Lady Holland 
Mem. (1855) 1 . 373 Of mordant mustard add_a single spoon. 
2876 G. Meredith Beattck. Career III. xii. 218 With a 
shadow of an elevation of her shoulders as if in apprehen- 
sion of mordant pain. 

4 . Having the property of fixing colouring matter 
or gold-leaf (see Mordant sb. 3, 3 b). 

1823 J. NrctioLSON Ofierat. Mechanic 748 Mordant Var- 
nish for Gilding. 1836 Penny Cycl VI. 156/1 [Calico-print- 
ing.] Mordant reserves, which form the lafiis lazuli style. 
1847-64 in Webster. 

5 . In literal sense : Given to biting, rare. 

1891 B ax Outlooks^ New Standfi. in . 174 Those who would 
take steps to restrain the mordant liberty of the cur, since 
they do not hold the doctrine of the divine right of dogs to 
bite. 1893 Pofi. Set. Monthly Sept. 652 The boy C— — was 
for some time vigorously mordant in his angry fits. 

Mordant (mpvdant), V. Dyeing, [f. Mordant 
sb.} trans . To impregnate with a mordant. 
Hence Mo-rdanted ppl. a., Mordanting vbl. sb. 
and///, a. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VT. 153/2 The bath must be replenished 
with dung from time to time, as it gets exhausted by the 
passage of the mordanted goods. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 19s 
Such stuffs must be galled, mordanted with alum., and 
cleared with a soap boil. 1877 O’Neill in Encycl. Brit. 
VII. 574/1 The cloth is mordanted by boiling it in a solution 
of salt of tin. Ibid,. Owing to the decomposition of the 
mordanting salts. 1884 I. Levinstein _ in Manch. Exam. 
6 Oct. 4/5 The preparing or mordanting of the stocking 
(before any dye whatever had been used). 

Mordant, variant of Mordent. 

Mordantly (mpudantli), adv. [f. Mordant 

a. + -lit sy a. In a mordant manner; bitingly. 

b. In the manner of a mordant. 

1S3S New Monthly Mag. XLVL 205, To lay to her heart 
more mordently the serpents of jealousy and despair. 1849 
in Craig and in later Diets. 

Mordauncester, obs. f. Mort d’ ancestor. 
Mordaunt, variant of Mordant sb. 

Mord.de ehien: see Mortechien Sc., glanders. 
+ Mcrdell. Obs. [app, repr. an OE. type 
*morgendxl, f. morgen Morn, Morrow + dxl Deal 
sb. 1 Cf. the synonymous morrow- parti} The 
share of the husband’s property to which a widow 
was entitled, as representing her * morning-gift’, 
1552 Will of Baldwin (Somerset Ho.}, [Mentions his wife's] 
mordell [part of property]! 

Jffiordenite (mpudenait). Min. [Named by 
H. How, 1864, from Morden, Nova Scotia, its 
locality. See -ite.] A hydrous silicate of alumi- 
nium, calcium, and sodium, resembling heulandite. 

1864 How in JmL Chant. Soc, XVII. 100 Oa Mordenite, 
a New Mineral from the Trap of Nova Scotia, 

Mordent (mordent). Mus. Also mordant, 
mordente. [a. G. mordent, ad. It- mordente , pr. 
pple. of mordere to bite. Cf. M ordant al\ A grace 
consisting in the rapid alternation of a written 
note with the one immediately below it. It has 
two varieties, the short mordent (symbol Apj, and 
the long or double mordent 
Also applied fey various writers to the passing shake (G. 
Pralltrutef), sometimes called inverted mordent', to the 
Acciaccatura {abbreviated mordent),', to the Turn ; and 
to various, other graces^ 

1806 Callcott M us. Grata, vi, 6t The Mordent, Beat, 
Slide, and Spring are peculiar to the Germans. 1818 Busby 
Grant. Mus. 153 The Mordente , or according to the Ger- 
mans, the Spring, consists of two notes preceding the note 
to be graced ; the first of which is the same as the principal, 
and 1 the second; one note higher than the principal, 1845 
Gwilt in Encycl. Metrofi. V. 775/x Mordente, a grace used 
by the Italian School, by turning upon tlte note without 
emplpying the note below- *906 Daily Citrate, 12, Nov. 3/4 
The importance of the proper interpretatioa of the ‘upper 
mordant ’ in Beethoven’s sonatas. 1907 Grove's Diet. mus. 
fed, 5) III. 259 Theagpropriatenessof the term Mordent, .is 
found in the suddennfes with which the principal note is, 
as it were, attacked by the dissonant note and immediately 
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carrot, mushroom :—OTeut. type *murhon-', cf. 
Lith. nitirkas, Russian MopitOBb, carrot.] 

1, The root of a tree or plant ; the fibrous roots 
of a tap-root ; a tree-stump. 

In OE , an edible root, e.g. a carrot or parsnip. 
c 1000 Sax. Leeehd. I. 354 Ete . . wselwyrte nioran. Ibid. 
II. 312 Wylisc moru . . englisc moru. « xioo Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 301/25 Pcistinace, moran. cxx 00 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 139 Moren and wilde uni was his mete, c 1205 Lay. 
31885 Heolufeden bi wurten, bi moren andbi roten. c 1290 
St. Brendan 284 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 227 3'vite moren, ase 
it of herbes were, bi-fore heom he sette al-so. 1397 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 7228 A grene wexiuge tre )jat is fram be 
more Ismite adoun. c 1400 Beryn 1056 A man I-passid 
jowith, & is withouten lore Maybe wele I likened, to a tre 
withouten more, c 1470 Build. Bodm. Ch. in Camden Misc. 
VII, Item de Will. Androwe Forolde tymber and moris xjj. 
i486 Bh. St. Albans B iij, Take the Juce of percelly Moris 
otherwise calde percelly Rootis. 1578 Lyte Dodoens in. 
lxxxviii. 441 The roots putteth foorth many branches or 
moores, spread abrode here and there. 1599 T. M[ouff.t] 
Silkwormes 6 Long Plantaine, Hysope, Sage, and Comfrey 
moares. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6447/4 Taking up small 
Moors of Wood. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss, s.v. Maur, 
More, or Maur, also in Gloucestershire, signifies a root ; as, 
a strawberry-more, 1796 W. Marshal!. IV. England I. 
328 Mores, roots, whether of grass or trees (the ordinary 
name). 1885 Jefferies Open Air (1890) 211 The mars or 
stocksof the plants that do not die away. 

tb. A plant, pet. Obs. 
a 1599 Spenser F, Q. vii. vii. x, And all the earth . .Was 
dight with flowers that voluntary grew Out of the ground, 
..Tenne thousand mores of sundry sent and hew, That 
might delight the smell, or please the view, 
f 2 . fig- Origin, source, ‘ stock Also ME. in 
certain phrases, associated with top. Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 A tiaricia . . hco is more of elchere 
wohnesse. £1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, ax j An ?erd sal spruten 
of iesse more, a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1328 Ac he ne con )>e 
bet (rarvore of clerkes lore top ne more. Ibid. 1422 Vp to 
be toppe from J>® more, C1305 Pilate in E. E. P. (1862) m 
Pilatus was a lijjer man and com of li)?er more, c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 25 As she bat was sobfast crop and 
more Of al his lust or Ioyes here byfore. 14.. Sir Beues 
(MS. M.) 70 A ffeyrer child was nevure none bore, Sithe 
god spronge of Jesses more, 
f 8. Comb. : more-loor (see quot.). Obs. 

1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush. xiii. 163 Another sort of 
lodging Blight there is, which some call Moar-Loore, .. 
mostly happens on light Land; this is when the Earth 
sinking away from the Roots, leaves the bottom of the Stalk 
higher than the subsided Ground, and then the Plant.. falls 
down to the Earth. 

•j- More, sb.t Obs. rare. Also 1 m6r-, 4 morn, 
moor(e. [OE. m&r-(b£ain ), ad. L. mortis.] Tlie 
mulberry tree. Also more-tree (in OE. mbrbeam). 

cZ 25 Vesp. Psalter Ixxvli. 47 Ofslo^ in hegle wingeardes 
heat a & marbeamas heara [L. moros earttm ] in forste. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter lxxvii. 52 He sloghe .. jiaire mours [1388 
Wyclif moore trees] in ryme.froist. 1382 Wyclif Luke 
xvii. 6 3 e sohuien seye to this more tree [v.r. tree moor, 
Vulg. Irnic arbori morel, Be thou drawun vp by the roote. 

t More, sb.'i Obs. rare. [ad. L. niorum mul- 
berry, used in mod.L. with this sense (Blancard Lex. 
Nov. Med. 1690).] A small swelling or tumour 
(resembling a irmlberry) ; cf. Moro l . 

IS47 Boorde Brev. Health ccxxxix. 81 b, A More or a 
lytle lumpe of fleshe the whiche doth growe in the browes 
or cares, or in any mannes foundement or other places. 

More (mo-u), a. ( sb .) and adv. Forms : 1 m£ra 
(Jem. and neut. mdre), 2-3, 4-6 north, mara, 
4-6 north, mar, Sc, maire, mayr, 4- Sc. mair ; 
3-6 mor (5-6 Sc. moir), 4-6 moor(e, 3, 6 moare, 
2- more. Also with added compar. suffix, 4 
marere. [The adj. is Com. Teut, : OE. mara — 
OFris. mdra, OS. mero (MLG., MDu. mere ; 
mod. Du. has the double compar. meerder), OHG. 
vitro (MHG. mere ; mod.G. has traces in the in- 
flected mehr- in mehres neut., mehre pi. ; cf. the 
double compar. forms OHG. mirdro, mSriro 
greater, MHG. mirer, inerre, mod.G. mehrere pi., 
several), ON. mcire (Sw. mera , Da, mere, which 
are the neut. adj. used advb.), Goth. maiza:— 
OTeut. *maizon-, f. *maiz adv., which (with 
normal loss of final z) is represented by OE. md : 
see Mo. The use of the neut. adj. as quasi-sb. and 
as adv. occurs in OE., but rarely, as md (see Mo) 
was the ordinary word in both applications.] 

A. adj. 

(In senses 1, 2, 3 the word expresses respectively the com- 
parative of the three adjectival notions now denoted by 
great, much, and many.) 

1 . Greater. 

+ a. Of material objects : Greater in size, larger. 
Also of a city, country, etc. (with mixture of senses 
b and f). Of persons and animals; Taller, bigger. 

^897 K. jElfbed Gregory's Past. C. xxi. 155 Da nietenu 
Sonne, Seah hie maran sien, hie beoS suiSur ahaefen from 
eoroan. c raoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 179 Eft-sone b e more 
fishes in b e se eten be lasse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 999 
More he [rc. Ireland] is }jan engelond. a 1300 Cursor M. 
20a Mani contre bar-in es And duglni cites mare and 
Iesse. c 1300 Havelok 1701 po stod Hauelok..Riht al bi 
pe heued more panne an! pat per-mne stod. c 1350 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 360 pilke cofre w< pe pre heuedes sbal be y-set 
m a more Cofre. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 500 Hit 
semed moche more Then I had any Egle seyne. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xxi. 231 He founded the grete Cytee 
Jjonge in Cathay, that is a gret del more than Rome, c 1440 



Alphabet of Tales 132 per is with-in my body a precious 
stone. . and it is more pan ane egg. £1460 J. Russell Bh. 
Nurture 65 Looke bow haue tarrers two, a more & lasse 
for wyne. e 1340 in Trans. Lond. 4 Mdsx. Archgaol. Sec. 

IV. 346 A more and a Iesse quysshion of crymsyn velvet. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 20 Another 
kynde of hunting dog is to sent, of quhilkes sum ar mekie 
mair than vthir sum. 

+ b. Greater in number, quantity, or amount. 
c 1000 ZElfric Horn. (Th.) I. 74 Du cwmde past ic anhi- 
dode, past ic 5e mare folc gestrynde. c 1200 Ormin 19566 
patt miccle mare geuge Off Lerninngcnihhtess wassatt hiinm 
pann att Johan Bapptisste. £1250 Gen. Ex. 993 His 
name ho wurh a lettre mor. 1321 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 

II. 66 Sending a more power to hym..for his assistence. 
1329 Rastell Pasty me, Hist. Brit. (1811) 125 The Danis, 
with a more strenght, entcryd the west part of this land. 

t C. Qualifying a sb. which expresses quantity 
or amount. Obs. exc. arch, (in phr. the more part). , 
13., Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 649 In pe more half of his sehelde. ' 
£1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. li. 116 Shrewes whiche pat 
contienen pe more partie of men. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 

III. 352 But more part of pis world errep here. 1525 Ln. 
Berners Froiss. II. ccxxxii. [ccxxviii,] 721 Tyll the kyng 
had assembled toguyder more nombre of noble men. 1333 
Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. VI. 155 In part of payment 
of ane mair soume. 1335 Coverdale Acts xxvii. 12 The 
more parte off them toke councell to departe thence. [Also 
1611.] 1577-82 Breton 1'lourish upon Fancie (Grosart) 6/2, 

I. .learned so long there, till I prou’d more halfe a very 
foole. <21648 Ld. Herbert Hen. K/// (1683)298 The more 
Party of the Sutors of this Your Realm. 1871 Frf.eman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 117 The more part of them 
perished by falling over the rocks. 

p d. Greater in power or importance. Obs. 

The absol. use in the phrase more and less (B. 2 f) survived 
until Shakspere’s time. 

£ 1175 Lamb, Horn. 131 Bitwuxe were and wife nes nefre 
mare mon penne lie. 138a Wyclif John xiii. 16 The ser- j 
uaunt is not more than his lord, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 102 ] 
Of which pre noon is more ne moost, But al oon god. 

f e. Used spec, to characterize the greater or 
superior of two things, places, etc., of the same 
name, as (the) more Britain, (the) more Ind. (Cf. 
Less a. 3, Lesser a. 2, Greater a. 4.) Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2223 pe more brutaine. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 1484 pe mare world es pis world trade. 
And pe les as man. 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. ( Andreas ) 
13 In more Iynd Mathew prechit. 1387 [see Litany i], 
<21400-30 Slockh. Med. MS. 157 More morel, solanum ni- 
grum. 1436 E. E. Wills (1882) 105 The chiTche t of Aihal- 
owen the more. £1460 Oseney Reg. 117 All the tithis (both 
more ande smale). 1477 Rolls of Parlt, VI. 168/2 The 
mailers of Sillry Mountsorell the more, and the Iesse. 1593 
Rites 4 Mon. Ch. Durham (Surtees) 57 Then the Buship 
Aldunus dyd hallows the more kyrk or Gret Kirke. 

t f. Used for L. major = 1 elder ’ ; also in St. 
James the More ; opposed to Less. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3486 O pir tua breper . . pe less pa mare 
laght be pe fote. Ibid. 21009 lohn and iacob pe mar. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. xxvii. 1 And he clepide Esau, his moor sene 
[Vulg. flium strum tuajcrrem\. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions n. xii. 294 The firste of Maie is hallowed for Phi- 
lippe and James the more. 1394 Caeew Huarte's Exam. 
Wits ix. (1596) 122 Of the same opinion was Cato the more. 

g. With sbs. of quality, condition, action, and 
the like : Greater in degree or extent ; also, having 
a fuller title to the designation. Obs., exc. where it 
coincides with sense 2. The expression (the) more’s 
the pity may be regarded as a historical survival. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 35 Swa ma^on we pe maran blisse hab- 
ban pa Easterdagas. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 156 Vpe pe 
plein of salesbury. pat oper wonder is, pat ston heng is 
icluped, non more wonder pis. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. v. 228 
For nis no gult ber so gret his Merci nis wel more. £1374 
Chaucer Troylus 1. 643 Ek whit by blak . . Eche set by 
oper more for other semeth. 1390 Gower Conf IL 324 His 
moder wiste wel sche mihte Do Tereus no more grief Than 
Sle this child, a 1440 [see Pity sb. 3]. 1477 Paston Lett. 
III. 191 Ye dyd it off kynderiesse, and in eschywyng off a 
moor yll that myght befall. 1329 More Dyaloge iii. 11. 
Wks. 208 So is it a much more faute to he therm reehe- 
lesse & negligent. 1362 J. Mountgomery in A rckteologia 
j XLVII. 233, I . . dailie doe heare, of the greate decaie of 
i parishes m Ingland ; the more ys the pittie. 1563 Hond- 
' lies yi. Rogation Week 1. 234 Borne among the number of 
Christian people, and thereby in a muche more nyghnes to 
saluation. 2632 Heywood 2nd Pi. Iron Age 1 v, i . Wks, 1874 
III. 413 Lets flye to some strong Cittadell, For our more 
; safety. 1685 Evelyn Diary C, Feb., That the Lords, &c. 

should proceede in their coaches thro’ the Citty for the 
| more solemnity of it. 1732 J. Louthian Form of Process 
<ed. 2) 102 Ana, for the more Verification, I and the said 
Witnesses have subscribed the same. 1829 Southey Pilgr. 
i to^ Compostella Poet. Wks. 1838 VII. 267 To make the 
miracle the more, Of these feathers there is always store. 
1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxxviii, There's no amends I can 
j make ye, lad — the more’s the pity. 

h. Qualifying the designation of a person with 
the sense ; Entitled to the designation in a greater 
degree. (Cf. Great a. a.) 

Surviving -only in the more fool \yoti), where -more would 
now be explained as adv. (see C. m). 

£1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 190 pus pes fonnyd ypocriris 
putten errour in ihu crist. But who ben more heretikis? 

£ 1400 Gameiyn 232 Whyl thou were a yong boy a moche 
schrewe thou were. . Now I am older woxe thou schalt me 
find a more 1 ’ ■' 1530 Palsgr. 852/2 The more foie is he, tant 
plus sot est it 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 11, xi. 36 
A more heretike than either Faustus or Donatus. 1607- 
12 Bacon Ess., Beauty (Arb.) 210 A man cannot tell whether 
Apelles or Albert Durere were the more trifier, x6n Tarl- 
ton's Jests (1638) C j. Well, said Tarlton, the more foole 
you. 1613-18 Daniel Hist. Eng. (1621) 21 The pressing 
necessity of the time that required a more man to vndergo 
the burthen of warre. 1844 Thackeray B. Lyndon Hi, The 


more great big blundering fool you, for giving the gold piece 
to him. 

1 1 with in == having a greater supply of. Obs. 
1526 Tikdale John xix. 11 Tiierfore he that delivered me 
vuto the is moare in synne, x666 Dryden Ann. M irab. Iv, 
The Duke, less numerous, but in courage more. 

2 . Existing in greater quantity, amount, or de- 
gree ; a greater quantity or amount of. 

Developed from the older use of Mo with partitive genitive. 

In many of the examples here given (where the sb. is 
abstract) the word would at an earlier date have been the 
adj. of quality = ‘greater 1 (see 1 gi. 

£ 1386 Chaucer Prol. 703 Yp on a day lie gat bym moore 
moneye Thau pat the peison gat in Monthes tweye. _ 1508 
Dunbar Flyiing 133 Thow skuffis and beggis mair beir and 
aitis Nor only cripiil in Karrik land abowt. 1342 Udali. 
Erasm. Apoph. 38 margin. The more hast y - wurst speede. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. ill. ii. 160 Perchance my Lord, I 
shew more craft then loue. x6ix Bibi.e Exod. v. 9 Let 
there more worke be layde vpon the men, that they may 
labour therein. 1640 T. Cakew Poems (1651) 14 Give me 
more Love, or more Disdaine. 1742 Lond, 4 Country Brew. 1. 
(ed. 4) 26 So. that the Brewer is capacitated .. to make more 
Ale. 1781 J, Moore View See. It. (1790) I. xxxtv, 368 
There is more appearance of industry. 1830 Coleridge 
Table-/. 11 May (1835) 1. 125, 1 recognize more genius in 
the latter. 1830 M'‘Cosh Div. Govt, iv. ii. (1455)517 There 
is some truth, but there is more error, in each of these repre- 
sentation s. 1873 J owett Plato (ed. 2; I. 405 Ten Is two more 
than eight. 1895 R. L. Douglas in Bookman Oct. 23/1 
Had he but shown a little more firmness and astuteness, 
t b. with a (cf. many a). Obs. 
x68o Hickeringill Mcroz Wks. 1716 1. 250 If there be but 
two or three Fanaticks In a Parish,., they shall make more 
a Noise, more a Disturbance,.. than all the rest. 

3 . (With sb. in pi.) A greater number of . . . 

The earlier word is mo (see Mo a. 2); more in this use is 

not found in the Bible of x6xx or Shakspere. 

1584 Lyly Campaspe hi. iv. 95 So in painting, the more 
colours, the better counterfeit. 1669 Stormy Mariners 
Mag. 1. ii. 15 There was never more lame and decrepit 
Fellows . . as is now adays. 1 xyxx Steele Sped. No. 17 T 6 
If there shall be two or more Competitois for the same 
Vacancy. 1775 Burke Sp. Conc.Amer. Sel. Wks. I. 231 
The more they multiply, the more friends you will have. 
1783 Paley Mor. Philos, in. m. vi. (1841) 146 If to one man 
be, allowed an exclusive right to five or more women. 1836-7 
Sir W. Hamu.ton Metaph. xl. (1870) II. 409 Nature never 
works by more . . instruments than are necessary. 1842 Ten- 
nyson Morte d’ Arthur 247 More things are wrought by 
prayer Than this world dreams of. 1845 Stefhen Comm, 

| Laws Eng. (1874) I. 83 With more or less restrictions, 
b. with ellipsis of sb. 

1656 Cowley Death Sir H. Wootton 4 Who had so many 
Languages in store, That onely Fame shall speak of him 
in More ! 

e. Existing in greater numbers, more numerous. 
Obs. exc. (rarely) in predicative use. 

1365 Stapleton tr, BsdeCs Hist. 27 As though they had. 
hen thrise as many more in number then they wer. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 272 The fewer and weaker pre- 
sumptions giue place to the more & stronger. 1614 in 
Swayne Sarum Churckia. Acc. (1896) 164 It was agreed by 
the morevoyces. 1883 Bible (R. V.) 2 Kings vi. x6 They 
that be with us are more [so 1762 ; 1611 moe] than they that 
be with them. 

4 . Additional to the quantity or xramher specified, 
or implied ; an additional amount or number of; 
further. Now rare exc. as preceded by an indefinite 
or numeral adj., e. g. any more, no more, sonic 
more ; many more, two more, twenty more ; and in 
archaic phrases like without more ado. 

This use appears to have been developed from the advb. 
use as in anything. , nothing snore (see C. 4 b). 

a 1300 K. Horn. 834 Sire, iscbal al one Wijnite more ymone 
Wijj mi swerd wel e’pe Bring® bem |?re to dej>e, 13. . Sir 
Beues 3541 Beues. -tok [te tresore anon rigte : WIj> pat and 
wi[> mor catel He made castel of Arondel. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce 1. 142 He buskyt bym, but mar abad. c 1380 
[see Ado 3]. £1400 Maundev. (ic39)xxxi. 314 With outen 
ony more rebercyng. .of marvaylles, a 1400-30 A lexandcr 
xi8 How his land suld be lost withouten lett mare. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform, x. 185 Quha stickit him, withouttin 
prooes moir. 167 z C. Manners in 12th Rep, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 25 Wee have ^ every day newes of more 
townes taken by the French in Holland. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 370 Then the wife received some rent for 
the houses; and afterwards .. the son was hom,and..the 
widow received more rent: then the son died ..and she 
received some more rent after his death. 1876 [see Ado 3]. 
b. with ellipsis of sb. 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 237 The Dead Sea ., is 
so exceedingly salt, that its waters seem scarce capable of 
dissolving any more. 1802 Dorothy Wordsworth Jrnl. 
16 Apr. (1897) 1. 106 As we went along there were more, 
and yet more. 1838 Dickens O. Twist ii, Oliver . . basin 
and spoon in hand, said. Please, sir, I want some more* 

33 . absol. and quasi- sb. 

1 , Used absol. in the sense * greater’. 

fa. In the phrases more and less, mors and 
min — persons of all ranks ; all without exception. 

cxaosLAY. 3x253 Nefden heo pane are of fan lasse no of 
Jjan mare, ah al (>a ferde wes of-slayen. a 1300 Assump. 
Virg. (Camb. MS.) 62 Heo seruede boh* lasse and more. 
£ 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 6650 ‘ As armes 1 ’ gred alle.. Boh* b e 
more & )>e lasse. 0x373 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 136 
Haue mercie on vs, more & myune. 1567 Gudc 4 Godlfje 
Ball, (S. T. S.) 43 Christ . . gaif the same Till his Apostillis 
mair and min. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 12. 

f b. Used to render L. majores, elders, ancestors. 
Also with plural inflexion as a sb. Obs,. 

1382 Wyclif Dent, xxxii. 7 Aske thi fader, and he sbal 
telle to thee, thi more [Vulg. majores imp) and the! Shulen 
seie to thee. — 2 Kings xv. 7 They birieden bym "with his 
moris [Vulg. cum majoribus suis\ in the cytee of Dauith. 
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MORE. 

+ c. The more : that which is greater. Ohs. 

*387-8 T. Usk Test Love n. ix. (Skeat) 1. 74 Every cause 
is more and worthier than thing caused, and m that mores 
possession al thinges lesse ben cotnpted. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xiti. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), Some [fish] etep 
eueryoper..and pe lesse is ]>e mores mete, and pan be more 
is his mete bat is more ban hee. 1413 Pilgr. Senate (Caxton) 
(1859) 70 Nedes must the lesse be conteyned within the more. 

2. Something that is more; a greater quantity, 
amount, degree, etc. 

a 1100 Gere/a in Anglia (1886) IX. 259 Ac he mot aegStr 
witan £e Itesse ge mare, c 1173 Lamb. Horn, in Du gede- 
rast mare and mare [orig. (vElirio p. 300 f>u gaderast ma & 
ma]. a 1223 Leg. Hath. 1561 pet ha nowoer ne ete lesse ne 
mare tweolf dahes fulle. a 1300 Cursor M._ 10219 Sum wit 
lesse and sum wit mare, All pair vois pni yeld ai pare. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxl. 8 Comm., Mywordis myght 
marere ban pairs. c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 259 He 
wele telle al and move. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xv. ix Sum 
askis mair than he deservis. x6x* Bible Exod. xvi. 17 And 
the children of Israel . . gathered some, more, some lesse. 
163a Milton Penseroso 120 Where more is meant then meets 
the ear. 1723 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 10 All the Parts taken 
collectively, .must contain neither more nor less than the 
Whole. 1886 Ruskin Prseterita II. 177 The more I got, the 
more I asked. 

b. followed by of partitive. 
a 1225 A fter. R. 308 Hwon he of hire naueS more ne lesce. 
*297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3951 So bat is quene deide, & of 
sorwe & sore Him com in ech half euere be lung pe more. 
1390 Gowf.r Conf II. 136 The more he hath of workies good, 
The .more he wolde it kepe streyte. c 146a Fortescue A bs. 
hr Lint. Mon. x. (1883) 131 For in tho dayis ther was but 
Htle more off the reaume off Fraunce in the kynges handes, 
but bat parte wich is callyd the lie off Fraunce, 1693 . Dry- 
den Juvenal (1697) Ded. 13 An Heroique poem requires., 
as much, or more of the Active Virtue, than the Suffering. 
1802-ia Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) I. 309 The 
quack, that he may sell the more of his pills atone time, 
distributes them . gratis at another. 1836 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. xviii. § 5 We may see more and more of it the 
longer we look. . 18S0 Tyndall Glue, i, iii. 28 The more 
I saw of my guide the more I liked him. 1886 Manch. 
Exant. 13 Mar. 3/2 If money could be eaten or worn, the 
more we had of it the better. 

e. Used predicatively : Something of greater 
importance or magnitude. To be more : to count 
for more, to be of greater importance. (Cf. the 
similar use of much.) Also in phrases introducing 
a sentence or clause as expressing something more 
important than what has preceded, e. g .what is 
more , + and {that) more is. 

1484 Caxton Fables of ACsop v. x, I shalle not ete the, 
For thow sholdest hurte my tendre stomak, and more is, 

I shall this day haue better mete. 1577 tr. Bullinger's De- 
cades 1. L (1592) 6 Yea, and that more is, should by adoption 
make them the sonnes of God. 1600 Shaks. A. Y, L.m. it 
241 To say I and no, to these particulars, is more then to 
answer in a Catechisme. xfix8 Bolton Floras (1636) 143 
There is more in it, to keepe a Province, than to make one. 
*833 Tennyson Lady Clara Vere de V. 55 Kind hearts are 
more than coronets. *842 — Lacksley Hall 142 And the 
individual withers, and.the world is more and more. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 168 Honour and shame were 
scarcely more to him than light and darkness to the blind. 
*859 Farrar J. Home xvi. .204. He’ll carry all our pro- 
visions .. up to the top, which is more than most of our 
A.C.’s would do. 

d. Or more : added to approximate designa- 
tions of quantity, to indicate that the actual amount 
is probably greater than that stated. Cf. 4 e. 

4x440 Alphabet of Tales 249 A damysell of be age of x 
yere or mor,. 1800 Wqrdsw. Michael 473 Three years, or 
little more, did Isabel Survive her Husband. 

e. More or less ', appended to a designation of 
quantity to indicate that it is merely approximative. 

*389 Hakluyt Voy. 560 They [jt. sheep] ... liue together 
in heards, in some 500. as it happeneth, more or lesse. 1709 
Land. Gaz. No. 4309/3 Her Cargo of about 1000 Bushels 
of French Salt, more or less. *798 Times 28 June 4/1 Con- 
sisting of 91 acres, more or less, of excellent, .land. 

f. When coupled with less , the word is some- 
times treated as a real sb., admitting of qualifying 
Words. 

1874 Morley Compromise ii. 64 There is no discoverable 
law fixing precisely the more or the less of these. *884 tr. 
Lotze's Metaph. 11. vii, 327 Such effects as do not directly 
display a more or a less. 190a Philumore Sophocles In- 
trod. 83 The colouring of the phrase, its more or less of 
poetical and imaged quality. 

3. (With plural construction.) A greater number of 
the class specified; also, a greater number of persons. 

1629 Massinger Picture iv. ii, I must confesse The more 
the merier. a 1633 G. Herbert Jacula Prud. 68a More 
have repented speech then silence. *665 Stillingfl. Serm. 
Wks. 1710 1. xi It is hard to say whether ever any Age pro- 
duced more studious and skilful to pervert the design of 
Laws.. than this of ours hath done. *8x8 Cruise Digest 
fed. 2) II I.395 More of the purchaser’s male ancestors have 
been descended from.. the femes in the higher classes. 

If The phr, more than one is followed by a verb 
in the sing., like Fr. plus fun. 

*865 Oakeley Hist. Notes Tract . Mcmemt. 103 More than 
one who took a part in the more extreme developments of 
the work has since been conspicuous on the rationalistic 
side of more recent controversies, 

4. An additional quantity, amount, or number, 

a. Something else in addition to what is specified. 

Chiefly with prefixed word, any, some , no, little , 
much : for examples see thosewords ; also No moius. 
For the advb. use of any more , see C. 4 a. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn, 79 jif b u mare spenest of bine. *61* 
Shaks. Wint. T. ix. L x68 We neede no more of your aduice. 
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*697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 763 This Answer Proteus 
gave, nor more he said. 1893 Sir E. K. Kay in Law 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 631/1 If the underwriters wanted to 
know more, they ought to have asked for information. 

b, ellipt. (as obj. of an omitted verb of ‘ saying ’ 
or the like). Now somewhat arch. 

c 1460-1822 [see No more A. 1 b]. ? 1536 Latimer in Lett. 
Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 149 Butt of thys my dewtye 
moor att moor leyser. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 390 But 
more of this at our next meeting. 1396 Shaks. Merck. Y. 
ii. vi. 20 Heere comes Lorenzo, more of this hereafter. *863 
Chan. News 14 Feb. 84/x Lubricating Oils.— Some con- 
signments to hand, of which more again. . 

t c. Without more (Sc. but mair, etc.) : without 
anything further or additional ; often — without 
more ado, without delay. Without less, without 
more / but min or more : without addition or 
diminution ; exactly. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 81 panne beb her in walls pre wip 
oute Mor. a *300 Cursor M. xi86 To beriing pai his, bodi 
bare Adam and eue wit-outen mare, c 1574 Chaucer Troy- 
Ins iv. 103 (133) They yaf hym Antenor withoute more. 1373 
Sc. £.eg. Saints i. ( Petrus ) 51 Na clathis he had, at ware 
glide, bot kirtil and clok, but mare. Ibid. iii. ( Andreas ) 128 
Forowtine ony mare to be bordale I wente ine hy. 1447 
Boicenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 83 And anoon iulyan wyth out 
moor For hir to presoun hys offyeers sent. 1332 Lyndesay 
Monarchevjyz B'our hundreth stageis and four score In cur- 
cuit, but myn or more. 1360 Rolland Crt. Uenus r. 802 
Inclining law but mair this Nimph anone,. .Schosaid [etc.], 
f d. With the mair (Sc.) : ? = * and more Obs. 
1363-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 257_Quhairat thai re- 
manit thlr twayeris bigane, with the mair*_ 1568 (bid. 630 
Fourty thowsand stane wecht of leid ure, with the mair. 

e. And more : used (chiefly after a statement of 
quantity or number), to indicate an indefinite or 
unspecified addition to what has been mentioned. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 34 per heo lei ine prisune uour pusend 
3er & moare. <1x300 Cursor M. 305® He hint him in his 
armes pare And kyst him, fourti sithes and mare [Gbit, sexti 
sith or mar], c 1400 Gamelyn 205, 1 wold 3eue ten pound 
by Iesu Crist 1 and more. 1450 Paston Lett, I. 126 Peris 
Brusy. .hadde x m 1 . Frenshe men and more. 4*470 Gol. 4 
Gaw. 480 Be it wes mydmorne and mare, markit on the 
day. *610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 48 Had I not Fowre, or flue 
women once, that tended me? Thou hadst; and more, 
Miranda. *836 Aytoun Bothwell 1. xxv, They call me 
savage, brutal, base, And more. 

f. Other persons than that or those mentioned. 
*896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxx, More than I, 

if truth were told, Have stood and sweated hot and cold. 

IT g. Often rhetorically treated as a real sb. 
with qualifying words : The ‘ something more ’ 
that has been spoken of or implied in the context. 

4 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xi, What hast thou then more then 
thou hadst before?. .AU mine was thine before thou hadst 
this more. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. II. xvii. § 13 He knows 
the depth to be so many fathoms, and more ; but how much 
that more is, he hath no distinct notion at all. 1849 M. 
Arnold To Indep. Preacher , Know, man hath all which 
Nature hath, but more, And in that more He all his hopes 
of good. 1849 Clough Dipsychus ii. v, Hints naunt me ever 
of a more beyond, 

C. adv. 

1. In a greater degree, to a greater extent. 

a. qualifying a verb, a ppl. adj., an adjectival 
or advb. phrase, or the whole predication. 

c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 47 For-pi pa engles heom [MS. hem 
heO] rested mare penn on sum ooer del. c 1200 Ormin 4662, 
& mare lufesst tu batt ping Pann ohht off Godess wille. 
41380 Wyclif Set. Wks, III. 330 And pus pei loven more 
per ordrepan Crist. 14 xx Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/2 For as 
myche I am a Justice, that more than an other comun 
man scholde have had me more discretly and peesfully, 
1431-2 in Wills ty Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 70 note, And 
touching tidinges. .1 haue charged y 9 berar of this to c’tfie 
yow mor at large. *538 Starkey England 1. ii. 27 Surely 
they wold mor extyine hyt then they dow. 1397 Beard 
Theatre Gods Judge fn. (1612) 333 To reuenge himselfe more 
at full vpon the citizens. 166a Gurnall Chr. in Arm. nr. 
verse *9. iii. § 4. 677 If any in the World need walk pen- 
dantly upon God, more than others, the Minister is he. 
1677 Earl Orrkry Art of War x$ More at home, and at 
ease, and safety. *694 F. Bp.agge Disc. Parables xi. 384 
A man is never more himself, than when he exercises his 
reason upon the best of objects, religion. 1706 Pope Let. 
to Wycherley 10 Apr., Some [verses]..! have entirely new 
express’d, and turned more into Poetry. 1735 Berkeley 
Reasons for not replying Mr. Walton § 7 The more he 
explains, the more I am puzzled. 1742 Young Nt, Th, 11, 
28 0 time ! than gold more sacred ; more a load Than lead, 
to fools. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1, ii, xo, I shall be . .more 
a man and less a brute. *797-8 Jane Austen Sense Sens. 
xxxi, Every friend must be made still more her friend by 
them [her sufferings]. *836 Lett. fr, Madras ( 1843) 20 The 
more trifles and the less worth telling they seem to you, the 
more valuable to me at such a distance. 1833 Whewell in 
Todhunter Ace. Writ, (1876) II. 404 The notion must be 
followed much more into detail than he has done. *857 
Buckle Civiliz. I. ii. 112 The fine arts are addressed more 
to the imagination ; the sciences to the intellect. 

lb. qualifying an adj. or adv., to form the com- 
parative. 

With most adjs. and advs. of more than one syllable, and 
with all of more than two_ syllables, this is the normal mode 
of forming the comparative. A few monosyllables (e. g. 
right, just) normally form their comparatives in this way 
instead of taking the suffix -er. 

CX175 Lamb. Horn, 5 pes we ahte to beon pe edmoddre 
and pa mare imete. _ *340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc. 858 And 
what es mar horibel in stede pan a man es when he es dede? 
*375 Barbour Bruce vn. 535 He beheld hir mayr ynkirly. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 6 T 2 He finds Rest more agree- 
able than Motion. 1788 Mrs. Hughes Henry Isabella, 


MORE. 

I. t8o He was.. more gallant, more generous, more every- 
thing that is agreeable in youth, than his brotner. 1821 
Southey in Life (1850) V. xo6 His merits are every day 
more widely acknowledged. 185* Landor Popery 30 It is 
more just that a bishop's salary should be reduced to a 
thousand a- year than an admiral’s to three hundred. 1884 
tr. Lotze's Logic 348 The true law is far more complicated. 

c. Often prefixed to monosyllabic and disyllabic 
adjs. and advs. which have otherwise a regular 
comparative in -er; as more true, more busy, more 
often = truer, busier, oftener. 

By mod. writers this alternative form is used (x) for special 
emphasis or clearness ; (2) to preserve a balance of phrase 
when other comparatives with ‘ more ' occur in the context ; 
(3) to qualify the whole predicate rather than the single 
adj. or adv. 

4 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 23s Was neuer at Saynt 
Denys feste liolden more hy. 1340 Ayenb. 63 Ac pe leaz- 
inges likinde byep more grat zenne. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
xxx. 305 He rennethe more faste than ony of the tother. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur vii. vii. 222, I am a gentyl man 
borne and of more hyghe lygnage than thou. 1597 Hooker 
Meet. Pol. V. Ixxx. § 4 So that of the two indefinite ordina- 
tion., doth come more neere th’ Apostles example. 1645 
Ord, Lords <5- Com. Sacrum. 1 Neuer had they more high 
and strong engagements, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (17x1) 3 Their arms more white than milk. 1630 W. 
Brough Sacr. Princ. (16591 *77 Thou wilt live more wel, 
and dye much better. 1763 Goldsm. Ess. Misc. Wks. 1837 
1. 160 With a voice more rough than the Staffordshire giant’s. 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vi. v, Fly, brother, fly ! more 
high, more high ! 1803-3 Wordsw. Solitary Reaper 21 Or 
is it some more humble lay? 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
ix. II. 441 He was more busy than they had ever known 
him. 1849 M. Arnold Mycerinus 17, I look’d for life more 
lasting, rule more high. 1851 Whewell Grotius I. 99 The 
opposite opinion, as it is the more common, so does it seem 
to us the more true. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser, 11, 21 1 
A clumsy collector, who more often than not knew neither 
how to read nor to write. 

d. Formerly often prefixed pleonastically to the 
comparative of the adj. or adv. Obs. exc. arch. 

In quot. C 1203 the use is not pleonastic. 

[41203 Lay. 4349, & pu ear ntuchele ahtere & ec mare 
haerdere.l 1340 Ayenb. 61 An eddre . . pet yernp more 
zuypere panne Hors. Ibid. 64 Hi byep more worse panne 
pe gyewes. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 29 That Lond is 
meche more hottere than it is here. 1470-83 Malory A rthur 
xx. vi. 806 Ye shold haue the same dethe or a more shame- 
fuller dethe. 136* T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 11. 
(1577) Kviij b, More excellenter it cannot be, nor more 
subtiller. 1389 R are Tri. Love 4- Fort, in Five Old Plays 
(Roxb. Club) xxx If thou escape the perrill of distresse, My 
feare and care is twenty times more lesse. 1398 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Ann. iv. i. (1622) 89 He vsed sometime largesse 
and lauishing ; but more oftner industrie and diligence. 1669 
Stukmy Mariner’s Mag. x. ii. 15 , 1 should be glad, .to see 
a more equaller Balance among Sea-men, and their Itn- 
ployers. *676 Wood Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Yoy. 1. (1694) 
166 Captain Hawes ship got clear, wearing more rounder. 
*832 Tennyson (Enone Poems (1833) 56 But Paris was to 
me More lovelier than all the world beside. 

e. More and more : in an increasing degree. 
CX200 Ormin 676 He wile himm ferenn, giff he ma^^, & 

skerrenn mare & mare. 41230 Gen. 4- Ex. 511 Chirches 
ben wursiped mor and mor. a 1300 Cursor M. 5865 pai 
rise and bredes ai mare and mare. 1567 Glide Godlie Ball. 
(S.T.S.) 9 Greuand God ay moir and moir. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. v. § 7 Men grow daily more and more wicked. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 46 At this he blushed more and 
more. 

£ with ellipsis of the word or sentence qualified. 
Also (now more frequently) more so, where so is 
substituted for the omitted part. The more = the 
rather, the more so {because, etc.). 

*340 Ayenb. 127 He ssolde by wel perfect and yblissed ine 
pise wordle and more ine pe opre, ? 1461 Paston Lett. II. 74 
And hevery man wyl sey wel ther of, the mor cause he is a 
gentylman,..and in gret penur. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castig- 
lione’s Courtyer it. (1577) N iij b, I wyl we defer the whole 
vntil to morow, the more for that I thynke it well done wee 
folowe the L. Julians counsel, 1640 O. Sedgwicke Christs 
Connsell 84 How much more, when thy crowne is losing 1 
1733 Berkeley Def Free-think. in Math. § 28 This is so 
plain that nothing can be more so. 1832 M. Arnold A. 
Farewell viii, I too have wish’d, no woman more, This 
starting, feverish heart away. x86» Borrow Wild Wales 
Iii, ‘Are the Welsh, .as clannish as the Highlanders? ’ said 
I. ‘Yes’, said he, ‘and a good deal more*. 1876 Besant 
& Rice Gold. Butterfly Prol. i. The English servant was 
dressed like his master, but ‘ more-so ’. 

g. Any more, no more (dial, also more simply) 
are used to exclude or deny a second clause equally 
with a first, bee No moke C. 4 . 

1838 Jas. Grant Sk. Land. 209 Faith, Sir ! she did not 
come back again at a’, mair than the ither. 1844 Lingard 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 273 These.. did not, any more 
than those,., lead to controversy. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 1 12 Poets, who ought not to be allowed, any more 
than flute-girls, to come into good society. 

h. More like (colloq.) =3 nearer (a specified 
number or quantity). Ct. something like , nothing 
like (Like a. 2 f). 

190a W. Headlam in Class. Rev. XVI. 348/1 Some 200 
conjectures.., among which Mr. Housman considered 4 
quite certain ; I gladly adopted more like 12 in my prose 
version. 

2. Phr. More or less (f less or more, + more or 
min, etc.) : in a greater or less degree ; to a greater 
or less extent. Hence with negative: (Not) at all. 

0x225 Ancr. R. 92 Efter pet me luueS hine more oSer 
lesse. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 107 Riht so ne mor ne lesse. 
4*398 Chaucer Fortune 61 The see may ebbe and flowen 
moore or lesse, ? 4*400 Pety Job 143 in 26 Pol. Poems 
125 Though I offende more or mynne. *526 Pilgr. Per/. 
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(W. de W. 1531) 27 b, Ought to folowe hytn more or lesse 
euery persone after his habilite. 1625 Hart Ana/. Ur. 
n. iv. 74 This fluxe continued lesse or more for some few 
dayes after. 1683 Moxon Meek. Ex ere.. Printing xix. ? 7 
It will more or less job against every Letter. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 2t P 3 Lawyers. . that are more or less passionate 
according as they are paid for it. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 
827 Formerly fluxes more or less compound were employed 
for these purposes. 1855 Ht. Martinea u Autobiog. (1877) 
I. 39, 1 certainly never believed, more or less, in the ‘ essen- 
tial doctrines ’ of Christianity. Ibid. 170, I could not afford 
to ride, more or less. 1863 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. (1883) III. 

I 173, I had had pain more or less in my left arm for two 

months. 

fb. More and less {more and min) : altogether, 
entirely, as a whole. (Cf. B. 1 a.) Obs. 

a. 1300 Cursor M. 13664 pair strijf he wist bath less and 
mare, c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 306 Clad all in 
purpur was she more & lesse. c 1560 Holland Seven Sages 
243 , 1 sail 30W schaw the mater mair and min. 1567 Gude 
$ Godlie Ball (S.T.S.) 29 Quhat I haif tholit les and mair. 

3 . Qualifying a predicate or a predicative adjunct 
as being applicable in greater measure or degree 
than another. Hence often used to indicate that 
the one predicate, etc., is more correct than the 
other, or (by way of euphemism or cautious state- 
ment) that the former and not the latter expresses 
the truth. Cf. Rather adv. 5 a, b. 

j c 1200 Vices <$■ Virtues 39 pe soSe luue of godd, hie is 

| mare on werkes Sanne on wordes. cx-gj$Sc. Leg. Saints 

j xiv. {Lucas) 40 Luke mad his ewangel syne, of thingis hard 

mar pan of sene, c 1477 Caxton Jason 78 Fro day to day 
i they apayred more than amended. 1546 Heywood Prov. 

! (1867) 9 He shall let fall all, And be more fraid then hurt. 

*568 Grafton Chron. II. 29 Which.. was done more of 
pride than of compassion. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ii, 17 
More huge in strength then wise in workes he was. 1616 
B. Jonson Epigrams xxxv, A Prince that rules by example, 
more than sway. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 30 But here our 
Authors make a doubt, Whether he were more wise, or 
stout. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales xxvi. II. 146 More 
dead than alive. 1857 Buckle Civiliz I. vii. 331 The Puri- 
tans were more fanatical/han superstitious. 1899 Westm. 
Gnz. 17 Aug. 2/1 The railways are laid more with a stra- 
tegical purpose than with a view to [etc.]. 

4 . Additionally, in addition. (Cf. A. 4.) a. In 
negative, interrogative, or hypothetical contexts: 
In repetition or continuance of what has taken place 

| up to a particular time; further, longer, again. 

I Frequent in phrases ever more , never more (see 

Evermore, Nevermore), once mot e (see Once 8 b). 
The phrase any more (see B. 4 a), in which more 
is the absolute adj., is used advb. in the same sense, 
and has superseded the simple adv. except in 
rhetorical or poetic use. See also No more adv. 

ci 000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxii. 46 Ne nan ne dorste of Sam. 
daeje hyne nan ping mare axi^ean. c 1275 Passion our Lord 
39 in O. E. Misc. 38 Anon he hyne byleuede more to vondy. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Waco (Rolls) 14001 Jyf 3e chalange 
hym any mare, c 1400 Gamelyn 265 T'her was noon with 
Gamelyn wolde wrastle more. 1526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 
1531) 2t2 But now he shall neuer dye ony more. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 294 If thou more murmur'st. 1611 
Bible Gen. vfii. 12 Hee.. sent forth the doue, which returned 
not againe vnto him any more. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 
83 I* 3 Little did I think I should ever have Business of this 
Kind on my Hands more. 1712 — Sped No. 272 p 1 She is 
now odious to her Mistress for having so often spoke well 
of me, that she dare not mention me more. 1784 Cowper 
Task v. gx Where neither grub, nor root, nor earth-nut, 
now Repays their labour more. 1870 Ruskin Led. A rt vii. 
§ 182 Since their day, painting has never flourished more. 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 69 Not for silky tiara nor 
amice . . Recks she at all any more. 1885-94 R- Bridges 
Eros $ Psyche June xiv, But never call me woman more, 
if soon I cannot lure her from her height divine. 

b. In addition to what has been specified or 
implied; besides, moreover. Now used only after 
a designation of quantity or number (whether de- 
finite or indefinite), indicating an addition which 
swells a previous total. 

c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 3 Hit lasteS [>re wuke fulle and 
sum del more. 011225 Ancr. R. 426 Siggen. .Pater noster 
& Aue Maria biuoren mete, and efter mete also, & Credo 
moare. *275 Barbour Bruce xti. 314, I wat nocht quhat mar 
say sail I. a 1550 Freiris Berwik 395 in Dunbars Poems 
(S. T. S.) 298 Bauh breid and wyne, and vthir thingis moir. 
*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 195 Of siluer, golde, of precious 
stones, and treasures many more. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Hist. Scot. 430/1 To which he more added these speeches. 
c 1578 in Household Ord. (1790) 241 The Lord Chauncellor. . 
fee 419/. or. ad. For his attendance in the Star-chamber, 
200 o a More, by the names of annuities 300 o o. 1589 
Burgh Rec. Glasgow {1876) 1. 142 Item, fyvetene schillingis 
for the price of ane hogheid ; item, mair, twentie sex schil- 
lings viij' 1 . for ane lang courchay; item, mair, twentie 
schillingis for ane cod and codwair. 1616 B. Jonson Epi- 
grams xxxiii, lie not offend thee with a vaine teare more. 
*707 Mortimer Husk (1721) I. 35 It will ripen in about a 
Month’s time more. 1719 De Foe Crusoe u. (Globe) 500, 
I won’t have one Creature touch’d more, upon Pain of 
Death. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. i, After an interval of twelve 
years, we had two sons more. 

5 . Expressions in which more (in sense B. 2) is 
followed by than with a designation of number or 
quantity admit of being used instramentally or 
adverbially, as in * more than ten years old'. The 
analogy of these has given rise to expressions like 
‘more than once’ (a multiplicative corresponding to 
the quasi-numeral ‘ more than one ’). Hence, from 
the 16th c. onwards, more than has been placed 
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before adjs., advs., vbs., and descriptive sbs., to indi- 
cate that ihe word thus qualified is (in some obvious 
respect) inadequate to the intended meaning. 

Cf. the similar uses of plus quant in Latin. 

<71440 Alphabet of Tales 196 The scriptur of paim is mor 
pan ccclxxij yere old. 1553 Respublica i. ii. 32 (Brandi) 
And yonder he cometh— me thinketh more then half madde. 
157a Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 168 The grit murtheris 
and mair then beastlie crewelteis usit,.agauis the trew 
Christianis. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. 
xviii, Sheepe, which haue very long tayles more then a foote 
long. 1615 G. S andys Trav. 58 It is.. more then con- 
jectured, that Mahomet grounded his devised Paradise, 
upon the Poets invention of Elisium. <11626 Bacon Ch. 
Controv . Wks. 1879 I. 344 It_ is more than time that there 
were an end.. made of this immodest, .manner of writing. 
X696 Dryden Lucian Prose Wks. 1800 III. 360 For this 
reason he calls himself more than once an Assyrian. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. at. 69 So frequent death, Sorrow, he more 
than causes, he confounds. 1777 Chatham Sp. on Address 
18 Nov., These more than popish cruelties. 1818 Byron 
Mazeppa xiii, ’Twas more than noon. X834 Medwin A ngler 
in Wales I. 203 Places that it was hardly safe to have 
descended at more than a walk. Disraeli Tancred 

m. v, O, my more than sister, ’tis hell ! 1867 Ruskin Time 

it Tide xix. § 116 My much more than disrespect for the 
Jamaica Committee. 1870 L’Estrange Miss Mitford I. 
v. 163 The orator was more than usually brilliant. 1889 
D. H annay Capt. Marryat 147 ‘ The Little Savage ’ . . ends 
by being more than a little tiresome. 

b. Neither more nor less than : exactly, pre- 
cisely, (that) and nothing else. 

So F. nipltts ni mains que. _ . 

<71460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 305 For my desire is 
nothir more ne lesse But my seruise to doo for your plesance. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. i, The drama, which he will 
have contain neither more nor less than five acts. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain xxxvi, The first step which I took 
. . was a very bold one. It was neither more nor less than 
the establishment of a shop for the sale of Testaments. 

6. Used conjunctionally to introduce a clause or 
sentence which is of the nature of an important 
addition. Now only arch, chiefly in nay more , 
rarely {and) more. Formerly also \more above. Cf. 
Mairatour {Sc.), Moreover. More by token : 
see Token sb. 

1390 Gower Conf, II. 83 To tile lond. .Saturnus of his 
oghne wit Hath founde ferst, and more yit Of Chapman- 
hode he fond the weie. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) C/trott. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 85 Mair, it had bene goode for the com- 
mone weill of Scottland that [etc.]. 1591 Shaks .Two Gent. 
11. iv. 179 We are betroathd : nay more, our manage howre 
. .Determin’d of. 1602 — Ham. it. ii. 126 This in Obedience 
hath my daughter sliew’d me : And more aboue hath his 
soliciting. .All giuen to mine eare. 1615 W. Lawson Country 
Housew. Gard. (1626) 19 More then this, there is no tree 
like this for soundnesse. 1683 Creech tr. Lucretius 11. 
(ed. 3) 43 But more, ’tis nothing strange that every Mass 
Seems quiet and at rest. 1870 Dasent Annals (ea. 4) II. 
15 He was industrious, and more, he was handsome. 1905 
A. R. Whitham Watchers by the Cross ii. 15 Tradition .. 
tells us that she was wealthy, influential and beautiful, and 
yet before her conversion living a life of worldliness,— more, 
a life of deadly sin. 

+ 7 . quasi-/r<?/. =* Plus i. Obs. 

1545 St. Papers Hen. VIII (1830) I. 796 Item, 2 of the 
gretest hulkes that may be gotten, more the hulkes that 
rydeth within the havyn. 1694 Holder Harmony (plate 
opp. p. 120), S to 4 more Diesis... 5 to 3 more Diesis & 
comma. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matkeseos 67 That 
Number more one. 

More, vj Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 moare. [f. 

More jAI] 

1 . intr. To take root, become rooted; chiefly fig. 

ci zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 [Hie] sewen on pis lond godes 
word for sede and hit morede on here heorte and weacs 
andwel pea3h. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 42 
They gaue them scope., not only to moare but also to 
spread, and finally to gaine that height in which at this day 
we find them. 1825 Jennings Obs. Dial. W. Ettg. 56 To 
More , v.n. to root ; to become fixed by rooting. 

T 2 . trans. To root, implant ; to establish. Obs. 

<2x300 Leg. Rood (1871) 28/126 To one hi [the three trees] 
were alle icome And Imored so uaste also pat hi ne mi3te 
awei be inome. <71330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
16587 Whenne . . pe folk was wel y-mored. c 1380 Sir 
Femmb. 2834 Hure loue ys mored on pe ful vaste. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 468 Noo thynge on 
lyue maye growe but yf he be rotyd and moryd in sub- 
staunce of erthe. Ibid. xv. xxxvii. (Tollem. MS.), Seuen 
naciones of them were of children of Canaan, in pe whiche 
pe curse pat was ?euen to them, was y moret, as it were by 
heritage. 1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 15 The grounding 
vs in faith, moring vs in hope, and rooting vs in charitie. 

8. To uproot, root up. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10263-4 P e erchebissopes wodes ek 
be king het echon pat me morede al clene vp, pat per ne 
bileuede non. pat ech tre were vp mored, pat it ne spronge 
namore here. 1890 Gloucester Gloss. s.v. More sb., To more, 
to root up. 

Hence Moringr-ax, an axe for ‘moring’ trees. _ 

1777 Horse Subsecivce 277 (E.D.D.). 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss., Moreing-ax, an ax for grubbing up the roots of 
trees. 1890 Gloucester Gloss. 

+ More, vf Obs. Also 3-4 mare, 5 mooryn. 
[f. Morea. Cf. MDu., MLG. miren (Du. vermeeren , 
vermeerdereri), OiLG.mirSn (MHG. m#ren,mod.G. 
mekren).] 

1 . trans. To increase, augment, exaggerate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2354 To mare pe medes of his fai. X340 
Ayenb. 79 Of pe guodes pet god him ylend uor to mory. 
Ibid. 175 Efterward me ssel zigge na3t onlepiliche pe zennes 
ac pe aboutestondinges alle pet morep pe zennes. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 147 What he wol make lasse, he lasseth, 


What be wol make more, he moreth. 1433 Lydg. St. Ed. 
mund l. 891 So was he besy the tresour, that men calle 
Rem publicam, to moren and amende, c 1440 Jacob's Well 
xvi. in To encresyn & to moryn pi mede in blysse. c 1440 
Promp. Faro. 343/1 Moryn, or make more (H. mooryn), 
majoro. <12450 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 451 In moryng the 
pris of the liuere. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 209 Then 
the kynge of all blysse mored hyj treasure puttynge in to 
yt a lyuynge sowle. 1483 Vulg. abs Terentio 15 He dredith 
lest thy olde angyr or hardnes be mored or incresyd. 

2 . intr. To become increased or augmented. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxvii. (1555) S j, They him 
besought., on their woo to re we, That lykly was to more 
fed. 1513 morne] and renewe. <71430 — Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 243 Forrihte as Ver ay moreth in grennesse, So doth 
childhood in amerows lustynesse. 

More, var. Mohuu ; obs. f. Moor. 

-more (mo^r), suffix , forming advs. of place 

(rarely of time) in the comparative degree (most J 

of which have given rise to adjs. of identical form). 

Chiefly appended to advs. having already the com- J 

parative ending ~er , as in backermore , downer more, \ 

furthermore, furthermore, hindermore, innermore, 
outermot e , overmore, rathermore, uttennore ; in the 

i6-i7th c, a few formations occur in which it is I 

added to a positive or uncompared adv., as hind- 1 

more , hither more, inmore , Sc. yonder mair. § 

The suffix is identical with More adv. ; the 


addition of this adv. to comparatives occurs in 
Scandinavian, as ON. fyrrmeir earlier, firrmeir 

farther off, nkrmeir nearer, OSw. innarmer — i 

= Innermore, nilhirmer = Nethermore. The 

earliest instances in Eng. occur in the Ormulum 

{furthermoi'e) and the Cursor Mundi {farther- 

more, innermore ) ; it is therefore likely that the 

use was originally due to Scandinavian influence. f 

But the majority of the comparatives in -more were 

formed to correspond to previously existing super- j 

latives in -most, which were partly altered forms f 

of OE. superlatives iu -m-est, and partly new forma- j 

tions on the analogy of these. I 

More bery, obs. form of Mulberry. I 

Moreolaeke : see Mortlake. j 

•p Mo recrop. Obs. rare. Also 6 (? erronl) j 

merecrop. [?f. More a. + Crap sbJ (sense 2).] j 

The plant Burnet Saxifrage, Pimpinella Saxifraga. | 

<*1400-50 Stockholm Med. MS. 194 Pympernol or selfhol I 

or weyewourth or morecrop : ipia tnator. 1597 Gerardb j 

Herbal App., Merecrop ia Pimpernell. j| 

Moreen (morfm). Also 8 morine. [Of obscure jj 

origin; possibly a fanciful formation on Moire. f 

Cf. Morella.] A stout woollen or woollen and j 

cotton material either plain or watered, used for 6 

curtains, etc. Also attrib. | 

<2x691 Etheredge Song of Basset 4 Wks. (1704) 287 Let I 

Equipage and Dress despair, Since Basset is come in ; For i; 

nothing can oblige the Fair Like Mony and Morine. 1796 j 

Charlotte Smith Marchmoitt III. 67 A high, long, old- 
fashion room, with a dark blue morine bed at the end of it. 

1797 Bradford Parish Ace. (E. D. D.), Moreen and lace, 

12s. id. Making a curtain of it before the organ, iqi. id. 

1823 J. F. Cooi-er Pioneers vii, Her petticoat of green 

mooren. 1857 J. H. Walsh Dom. Econ. 183 Woollen / j; 

damasks and moreens are sold at from 9 d. to ir. 6 d. per 
yard, a 1864 Hawthorne Dolliver Rom. (1883) 15 The old 
gentleman .. pulled aside the faded moreen curtains of his 

ancient bed. X905 Longm. Mag. July 198 She had dis- i 

carded horsehair for cretonne and moreen for dimity, 

b. Comb.-, moreen-damask, moreen-silk. 

1837 T. Hook Jack Bragxx. III. 185 An unsavoury smell 
of pitch, moreen-damask, savoury viands, and fresh paint. 
x88g John Bull 2 Mar. 151/2 A dress of blue moreen silk. 

Mo refold, adv. rare. [f. More a. + -fold.] f jj 

More times over. _ ,, J * ; 

1830 Marryat King’s Own xli, There is no talent which 
returns morefold than courage. 

Morefound, variant of Morfound. 

Moreghen, obs. form of Morn. 

t Mo 'rehand, adv. Obs. rare. [f. More a. + j 

Hand sb. Cf. at least hand (Least a. 3) and 4a 

Hand sb. 4 c.] == More adv. ; | 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 475 What more-hond mo3te he f 

acheue hat hade endured [etc.]. MBM 

Morehen, morehen(n)e, obs. ff. Moorhen. „ iffM 

Moreings : see Morings. UMl 

Morein, Moreis, obs. ff. Murrain, Morris. 

Moreish (moo'iij), a. colloq. Also morish. 

[f. More a. -t- -ish.] That makes one desire more. S 3 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 9 How do you like this Tea, * f 

Colonel? Well enough, Madam ; but methinks it is a little : 

more-ish. 1886 Peasant Nov. 187 The beer was the best 

they bad ever drank in their lives and tasted so ‘ morish’. 'V 

1901 Advt., M ’s Extra Cream Toffee is ‘Moreish’. *r' ’• 

More you eat, More you want. 

Morel (more’l), sbf Forms: 3-5 morale, 6 

morrell, 5 moreole, 5-9 morelle, 6-8 morell, ; 

5- morel, [a. OF. morele (mod F. morelle) 

It., med.L. morella ; prob. the fem. of morel ( = It. 'sflr ' ? I 

morello) : see Morel a. Cf. MDu., Du. moreell] , f 

1 . A name applied to various plants also known J?|l j 

as Nightshade; chiefly the Black Nightshade c 1 

{*= petty morel: see 2). j 

c 1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wfilcker 558/25 Morella, .morele, 

atterlobe. c 1400 Lanfranc's Ci>-urg. 55 Butte to Jus medi- jj 
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cyn be ios of sum cold erbe: as morel, penywort, virge 
pasloris. 14. . MS. Line. Med. If.2gs(Halliw.)Talt morcoles, 
and tile rute of everferne that waxes on the ake. 1483 Calk. 
Angl. 243/2 Morelle, quedam herba est, solatntm. 1519 
Horman Vitlg. xio Purple veluette of Ynde: that bath 
thecoloure of morelle, or vyolette, orroustyyron : is mooste 
Of pryce. 1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) S vj, The iuyee 
of morel, othenvy.se called nightshade. 1598 Sylvester 
Hu Bart as a. i. u. Imposture 580 Thou seest, no wheat 
Helleborus can bring; Nor barley, from the madding 
Morrell spring, idol Holland Pliny 1 1 . 5S Morel or Night- 
shade, 1707 Curios, in Hush. p Gard. 256 If we make use 
of the Juice of Poppy, of Morel, ..or of Hen- bane, we shall 
have Fruits of a Narcotick and Soporative Virtue. 1836 
T, M. Gully Mageudie's Formal. (ed. 2) 144 Solania..may 
be employed in all cases where the extract of the morel or 
the bitter-sweet is indicated. 

attrib. *544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) C ij b, Seeth it 
in nightshade or morell water, 

2 . Petty morel, also 6 petermorell, peti- 
morel, petiemorel. 

a. The black nightshade {Solatium nigrum'), 
c 1450 MR. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 85 Take grounded wele, 
lemke, chiken mete, daysyes, reubarbe, petit morel, & herbe 
benet. 1548 Turner Names Herbes (x88x) 73 Solatium 
hortense . .is called in Englislie Nyghtshade, or pety morel 
Bin frenche Morel. 1378 Lytk Dodoens m. lxxxtx. 444 
Thegreene leaves of Petiemorel, or Nightshade, pounde with 
parched barley meale, is maruelous profitable , . Jayd to 
Saint Antonies fire. *611 Cotgr., Morelle, the hearbe 
Morell, pettie Morell, garden Nightshade. 1725 Bradley 
Pam. Diet. s.v. Headache, Dissolve four or five Grains of 
Caraphire, in either Lettice, Petty-Morel, or Purslain- 
Water. 1879 Prior Plani-n. s.v. Morel, Petty-Morel, the 
garden nightshade, Solatium nigrum, L. 

fa. U.S. American spikenard, Arabia racemosa. 
1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 294 Aretlia racemosa. 
PettymorreL Spikenard. *890 in Century Diet. 

8 . Great morel, Atropa Belladonna ( Treas . 

Bot. 1S66). 

Morel (more‘ 1 ), sbP Also 7-8 morell, 9 
morelle. [app. a, F. morelle (Cotgr. 161 1 ; not 
in recent Diets.): see Morello,] A morello 
cherry. Also morel cherry. 

1611 Cotgr., Morelles, Morell Cherries ; late-ripe Cherries, 
dryed fur Wmter prouision. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 
m. xvii. (1814) 293 His lip like the morel when glossed with 
dew. 1819 Pantologia VIII, Morel, or Morelia Cherry. 

Morel (moreT), sbf> Forms: 7-9 morille, 8 
murrel(l, 8-9 morsll(e, morrell(e, moril, 8- 
morel. See also Moriglig. [a. F. morille (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) ; the history of the word is obscure, 
but it is certainly a. some form of tbe Tent- word 
represented by OHG. morhila (MHG. morchel , 
morel, mod.G. morchel, whence the botanical L. 
morchella), dim. of morha More sbf 
In OHG. the dim., like the primary word, occurs only for 
‘carrot ' or ‘parsnip’ > in MHG. both were applied also to 
the fungus ; mod.G. morchel means only this.] 

A11 edible fungus of the genus Morchella , esp. 
Morchella esculenfa. 

*672 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 260 Concerning Morilles 
and Trofls : (the first whereof is a certain delicate red 
Mushroom. .). 1716 Gay Trivia in. 203 Spongy morells in 
strong ragousts are found, And in the soup the slimy snail is 
drown’d. 1761 Ann. Reg. I V. l 242/2 Third service. Consist- 
ing of vegetable and made dishes green morrelles, green 
truffles. 1791 H. Walpole Let. to Lady Ossory 29 Aug., 
Queen Elizabeth, when shrivelled like a morel, listened with 
complacency to encomiums on her beauty. *856 Griffith 
& Henfrev Microgr, Diet., Morels, Species of Morchella. 
1884 Eneycl. Brit, XVII. 76 Morel. This delicious edible 
fungus, Morchella escnlenta (Pers.), is more common in 
Britain than is generally supposed. 

1 " Morel, a. and sbA Ob$. Also 5 morrel, 6 
morrell(e, morrell, [a. OF. morel (early mod.F. 
morcau) =* It. morello, peril, f. L, morum mulberry. 
Some scholars refer the word to late Gr. pavpos 
black : see Moor sb? Sp. and Pg, have nioreno 
dark complexioned, ‘ brunette’. The Fr. sb. appears 
in MDit. as monel black horse.] 

A. adj. f Of a horse : Dark-coloured. Obs. 
<•1530 Ld. Berners Art A. Ltd. Bryt. (2B14) 293 He was 
well mounted vpon a good black morell horse. 

IB. sb. A dark-coloured horse; hence, a proper 
name for such a horse. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. iv. vji. 729 par morel, bayerde, don 
and gray, Withe won cl is flynganda ran away, c 1440 Promp. 
Para. 343/t Morel, horse, moralists. 1466 Plump ton Carr. 
(Camden) 17 , 1 have sold both my horse, good morrel & his 
felow. a 1529 Skelton Agst. Garnesche hi. 13 Gup, mar- 
moset, jast ye, morelle 1 c 1550 {title) The Wife lapped in 
Morels Skin. 1587 M. Grove P slops & Hipp, (1878) 120 
For such was Morrell slayne and layde m saltish bryne, 
Moreland, obs. form of Moorland, 

Morale, variant of Morel sbJ 
Moreliitg, obs, form of Mormng. 

+ More’Ua. Obs. Also 7 morally, [Perh. 
a quasi- It. dim. of Moire : cf. Moreen J A kind 
of material used for dresses, curtains, etc. Also 
month mohair, 

' *670 Lady M. Bertie In sith Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm , 
App, v. 2t Upon the Queene’s Birthday most wore, .plaine 
black skirts of Morelia Mohair and Prunella. i68x in 
( i8 99 )IV- asp My Mother hath bought 
y" Child a Morally Coate Striped Yellow & Black. 1702-3 
411 Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. at 1 Crimson Morelia 
mohair for tbe Curtains. 

Morelia, morelii: see Morello. 

Morelle, variant of Morel sb? 
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+ More’llian, <*• Obs. [f. MorelU-tts (see 
below) t -an.] Pertaining to the opinions of 
Morellius (J. B. Merely of Geneva,/. 1560) who 
advocated an extreme democratic theory of church 
government. Hence + MoreTlianism. 

1644 Rath hand Brief Narrat. C/t. Courses vi. 26 They 
professe to condemns JVIotcllia.il and popular Government* b u c 
what can be more popular than this, wherein all have cquall 
power to decree fete.]. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness oj 
People 62 This [«r„ charity] would cure all the morelliamsme, 
and libertinisme In the Brethren of New-England Churches. 

Morello (more-D). Also 7 morrello, 8 mo- 
relii, 7-9 morella. [Of uncertain origin. 

Usually referred to It. morello, teai. w<7r«7«dark-coloured; 
but evidence that the fruit was so designated in It. is want- 
ing. On the other hand the early mod. Flemish name was 
marelle, recognized by Kilian as aphetic for amarelle, ad. 

It. amarella, dim. of amtaro :-L. amdrus bitter. The Eng. 
name talso Morel sb?, obs. F. morelle ) may be an altera- 
tion of this, due to association with Morel a.] 

1 . A kind ofeherry, with a bitter taste. Also attrib. 
a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1669) 1x2 Morello Wine. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees l 81 The Morello Cherry and 
other deep-coloured pleasant Cherries no doubt would make 
a special! good wine. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. July 70 
Cherries. Carnations, Morelia, Great-bearer [etc,]. 1693 
— De La Qubit. Compl. Card. II. 89 For really those Bigar- 
reaux, and Moreilo’s are admirable Fruits. 1707 Mortimer 
Husk (1721) II. 297 Morelia, or the Great Bearer, being a j 
black Cherry fit for the Conservatory before it be through 
ripe, but 'tis bitter eaten raw. 1755 Johnson Connoisseur 
No. 80 ? 3 One was to pickle walnuts . . another to make 
Morelia brandy. 1761 Fitzgerald in Phil Trans. LIL 72 
Several branches of a morelii cherry-tree. 1824 Loudon 
E/icycl. Gard. (ed. 2) § 4583 The morello is much improved 
in flavor when planted against a wail of good aspect. 1882 
Garden m Jan. 5o/2Weshould like, .to know where amove 
beautiful flowering tree than the Morello Cherry can be 
found in spring, 

*(• 2 . Morello peach : see quot. Obs. 
x 66 $ Rea Flora 220 Morello Peach is a fair red-sided 
fruit, and parts from the stone. 

' Morally, Moron, var. ff. Mohella, Morian sb. 
Moreii, obs. form of Morn, Mourn, Murrain. 

II More-na. Obs. [Sp., fem. of moreno, cogn. w. 
It morello Morel a.] A brunette. 

x66x-a Pews Diary 27 Jan., One Mr. Dekins, tbe father of 
my Morena, Ibid. 18 Dec., To church, where . . I spent most 
of my time looking on my new Morena.. an acquaintance of 
Pegg Penn’s. 

|| Morenclo (more-ndo). Mas. [It., lit. ‘dying’; 
gerund of morire to die.] (See quot.) 

_ x8ix Busby Did. Mus. (ed. 3), Morendo (Ital.), a term 
indicating a style of performance in which the tones of the 
instruments are to be gradually, .made to die away. 

t More lie. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. It . morena :-L. 
pmrsena.li A kind of eel, Mur stria Helena. 

1773 Brydone Sicily xviii. II. 194 Tbe morene . . is a species 
of eel found only in this part of the Mediterranean. 

Morene, -er, obs. forms of Mourn, Mourner, 
+ Mo‘reness. Obs. [f. More a. + -ness.] 

X. The condition of being greater or more than 
another. 

c 1380 Wyclxf Sertn. Sel, Wks. I. 386 Here we synnen 
doubli, deniyng pat we knowun not, and reversing Cristis 
sentence of morenesse pat he spake of. Ibid., Gretenes of 
clerkes is morenesse of mekenesse and morenesse in service. 
X4.._in Hawkins Hist. Mus. (1776) II. 234 Arithmeticke 
[tretith] of morenesse and lassnesse of numbir. 

2 . The condition of beingmorethan one; plurality. 
x6xx Cotgr., Plurality, pluralitie, or morenesse; more 
then one of. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulky,- Selv. 187 A more- 
ness of worlds, and a soonerness of this world, may ahvayes 
be, and often are, grounded upon a like way of reasoning. 

Morening, obs, form of Mourning a. 
Morenly, variant of Muruainl y Obs. 

Moroni! yng(e, obs. forms of Morning. 
Morons, pi, of Moring vll. sb. Obs. 

Moreole, variant of Morel sbA 
Moreote (inoe-n/ut), sb. and a. Also moreot. 
[ad. mod.Gr. M apibrrqs, f. Mop«a Morea, the 
modem name of Peloponnesus.] 

A. sb. A native of the Morea. 

*838 Penny Cycl, XI, 432/2 The Moreotes, on the con- 
trary, with the exception of Maina, bad completely sub- 
mitted to the Turkish yoke, 1905 Q. Rev. July 1x3 The 
descendants of the utiwarlike Moreots, 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moreotes. 

*838 Penny Cycl. XI. 434/2 Some intrigues and dissen- 
sions between the Roumeltote chiefs, the Moreote primates, 
and the old Klepht Colocotroni. 1848 J. G. Wilkinson 
Dalmatia Montenegro II, 453 The Moreote character, 
too, bears a far stronger resemblance to that of the ancient 
Greeks,, than of the Slavonians. 

Moreover (moordii'var), adv. Now only literary 
and slightly arch. Forms : 3-5 more-over, 4-7 
more over, 5 mare over, more ovyx, 5-6 
morover, 6 Sc. mair over, mairovir, maiowyr, 
marower, moirover, 6-7 mairour, mairover, 4- 
moreover. [f. More adv. + Over adv.] 

1 1 . in the phrase And yet more over** ’ that is 
not all,’ ‘ there is yet more to be said.’ Obs. 

Frequent in Chaucer, who does not otherwise use mar e- 
over Here more is not strictly an adv., but rather an 
elliptical use of the absolute adj. (quasi -sb.). 

c 7374 Chaucer Boeth. n, Pr. iv, f. xio And yit more ouer 
[prig, ad hate] what man that [etc.]. 0x386 — Knt.'s T, 
1943 And yet moore ouer for in hise Amies two The vital 
sfrengthe as lost and al ago. c 1386 — Melib . r 415 And 
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vet moore oner of thilke word that Tullius depeth coo- 
sen tynge, thou shait considers if letc.]. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 13 b, And yet more ouer he bath not lefte 
vs as chyldren confortlesse, 

2. Used at the beginning of a sentence or clause, 
or parenthetically, in order to mark tbe statement 
as additional to wnat has been said before ; besides, 
further. (Often preceded by and; sometimes by 
but.) Cf. Mairatour Sc. 

1382 WYCUFHrtsxxi.28 This is the man, that a?ens peple 
and lawe . , techinge euery where alle men. more ouer and 
[Vulg. insuperet ] hath ledd yn hetlien men into the temple, 
x 3 g3 Langl. P. PL C. vl 53 And al-so more-ouer me bynkep 
. . men sholde constreyne no clerke to knauene werkes. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 37 He..askid hir 
if she myht feilhfullie Luf him of herte, and, morover, 
fynallye Become his wife. _ *483 Cath. Angl. 228/1 Mare 
ouer , preterea, insuper, quitteciatit . *5 09 Fisher funeral 
Germ. C’iess Richmond Wks, (1876) 295 And more ouer to 
thentente all her. werkes myght be more acceptable [etc.]. 
1530 Tindale Num. xx. z More ouer there was no water 
for tbe multitude. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech.dSSi) 50 
Mairouir tliow so doaud, condemnis thi awin saule to panis 
eternal. 1654 Bramhall fust Find. ii. (1661) x6 Some 
were excluded . . only from the use of the Sacraments, 
others moreover, .both from Sacraments and Prayers. 1725 
De Foe Toy. round World (1840) 278 And he, moreover, 
told me that it was next to a miracle they could keep 
possession of the place. 1839 K fight ley Hist. Eng. 11 . 
41 And moreover, then, as at all times, the clergy had been 
the most lenient .of landlords. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
ii, I. 177 He was, moreover, partial to the Roman Catholic 
religion. x86o Tyndall Glue. 1. x. 65 Vast plates of ice more- 
over often stood out midway between the walls of the chasms, 
-fb. in fuller form, moreover than this, etc. Obs. 
1569 J. Sanford tr. Agyippa's Van. A rtes 71 b, More ouer 
then this, if there he any Philosophic or Doctrine of man- 
ners [etc.]. 1795 Jemima I. 162 But moreover than all 
that, he is painted up to the eyes aiid perfumed. 

+ 3 . Qualifying a predicate; Besides. Obs. rare. 
15x7 Domesday Inclos. (1897) I. 260 Thel say that [etc.]., 
theisay that [etc.]. .And moreouer thei have nothing to say. 
T 4 . Used preposition ally. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 341 And if I schol more over this 
Declare what this vertu is [etc.]. 

•fb. Governing a clause: Besides that. Obs. rare. 
i 6 oz Shaks. Ham. 11, ii. 2 Moreouer, that we much did 
long to see you, The lieede we haue to yse you, did prouoke 
Our hastie sending. 

Morepork : see Mopoke. 

More pout : see Moorfoot. 

TMo'rer. Obs. [f. More v. + -er 1 .] One 
who increases. 

1451 Capgravjs Life St. Augustine 2 It [Augustus] spund- 
ith in onr langage as a merer of lordschip. Ibid., A 
morer of |?e cite a-boue, a gret encreser of be blis of heuene. 

Moreraye, Mores, obs. ff. Moray, Morris sb. 1 
Moreseb, obs. form of Moorish aO 
More SCO (more’sktf), a. and sb. Also 6 mo- 
re sko. [a. It. moresco, f, Moro Moor sb.~ : see 
-esque. Cf, tbe Sp. form Mobisco-] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moors ; Moorish. 

1551 W. Thomas tr. Barbara's Trav. (1873) 5 p Besides him 

was his buckler of the Moresco facon with his sdmitarra. 
1384 W. Barret in Hakluyt's joy. (1599) IL 2 7 2 The 
said mamedine is of sillier, haning the Moresco stampe on 
both sides. 1673 Ray Jonm. Low C. 482 Within there is 
all the same kind of Moresco-work. a 1780 Watson 
Philip HI, nr. (1783) 288 A tax. .a part of which he was 
authorised to employ in building, .a Moresco college. 1832 
W. Irving Alhambra II. 4 A small gallery supported by, . 
moresco arches, 

B. sb. 

I . A Moor, esp. one of the Moors in Spain. 

*577-87 Holinshed Ckron. III. 805/1 The torchbearers 

were apparelled in crimsin sattin and greene, like Moreskqes, 
their faces blacke. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 65 The 
Morescoes in Spain. 1845 Eneycl. Meirop. XII. 526/x 
An Edict was published, forbidding the Morescoes, under 
pain of death, from using their native language. 
f2. The Moorish language. Obs. 
x6xS G. Sandys Trav. xio Some in the Copticke language, 
vnderstood but by few; most in the Moresco. 1678 J. 
Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav. I. u. v. 76 The little 
Moresco or Gibbrish of the Country, 

3 . A morris dance. 

It. has the fem. moresco- in this sense. 

*625 Purchas Pilgrims II. vn. iv, 1020 According to the 
sound they dance and moue their feet, as it were in a 
Moresco, with great grauitie. [1869 W. Gilbert Lucrezia 
Borgia I. 213 Between each act of the comedies a rnoresca 
was to he performed.] 

attrib. 1715 tr, C’tess D'Auney's Wks. 464 They exceeded 
all the Tumblers and Moresco-dancers in Activity, 

4 . Arabesque ornament. 

x8z 3 Crabb Techrnl, Diet, Moresque-work {Paint. &c.) 
or moresco. 

Moresk, -esko, obs. ff. Moresque, Moresco. 
Morespike, -py(c)ke, obs. ff. Morrisfike. 
Moresque (more’sk), a. and sb. Also 7 mo- 
resk, 9 mauresque. [a. F. moresque, ad. It. 
moresco : see Moresco and -esque.] A, adj. 

1 . Of painting, carving, architecture, etc. : 
Moorish in style, or ornamental design, 

*611 Cotgr. s.v. Moresque, Fueillage , _ 4 Ouyrage, 
moresque, Moreske wovke; a rude, or anticke painting, 
or earning, wherein the feet and tayles of beasts, &C., are 
intermingled with, or made to resemble, a kind of wild 
lea ues, Sac. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. (citing Cotgrl)._ 1757 

J, H. Grose Voy. E. Indies 177 Their style of building, 
which is partly Gen too and partly Moresk. 1817 Moore 
Latla iR. (1824) 11 Between the porphyry pillars, that uphold 
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The rich Moresque-work of the roof of gold. 184a Gwilt 
Archit. § i*6 The first period in the history of Moresque 
architecture is from the foundation of Islamism to the ninth 
century. 187s Encycl. Brit. II. 234/1 While the genuine 
Arabian art, the Saracenic, was distinguished as Moresque 
or Moorish. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 [A- lady’s cap] made 
of mauresque lace. 

f 2 . Moresque dance : a modem etymologizing 
rendering of Morris-dance. Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Moresque dances, vulgarly called 
morrice-danccs, are those altogether in imitation of the 
Moors ; as sarabands, chacons, &c. 

B. sb. 

1 . Arabesque ornament. 

1727-52 [see Morisco B. 3]. a 1843 Southey Comm. -pi. 
Bk. ijer. it (1849) 457 Here, too, the dome is gold and azure 
Moresque within. 

2 . A Moorish woman. 

1895 Workman Algerian Mem. 18 The women, or Maur- 
esques, cannot impress one with the idea of grace. 

Morethrumble, obs. variant of Mire-drum. 

1398 Trevisa Barth Be P. R. xix. cvi. (1495) 916. 

Morewe, Moreys, obs. ff. Mo mto w, Morris sbX 
t Morfer. ? dial. 1 0 bs. [? corruption of W. 
tnorfran cormorant.] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Morfer , the lesser Puffin, a 
kind of Water-fowl. 

Morfew(e, obs. forms of Morpiiew. 
t Morfound, sb. Obs. Also 6 morfounde, 
7-8 morefound. [f. Morfound v.] A disease 
in hawks, horses, sheep, etc., resulting from taking 
cold after being too hot. 

1523 Fitzkerb, H. usb. § 100 Morfounde is an yll sorance, 
and cometh of rydynge faste tyll he stvete, and than sette 
vp sodeynely in a colde place. 1575 Turberv. Falconrie 
326 Morfound is the frenche worde which doth signifie in 
English the taking of colde. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 
74 (Sheep.) Of the Sturdy, Turning-euill, or More-found. 
1725 Bradley Pam. Bid. s. v. Turning Evil, The More- 
found. 

+ Morfoutid, v. Obs. Also 5 morefound, 6 
morfonde. Sc. pa. pple. mortfundit. [ad. F. 
morfondre to affect (a horse) with catarrh, to chill 
(a person) through; according to Ha£z.-Darm. f. 
tnorve mucus, catarrh yfondre to melt : cf. Found 
vf and vf] intr., reft. , and in passive. Of horses 
or other animals : To take a thorough chill, to be 
benumbed with cold. Hence Morfoundedj^/. a. ; 
Morfounding vbl. sb. 

ctgto Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Sometyme 
for fei [rc. hounds] more foundeth [Royal MS', nvorfoandeth] 
as an horse. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxxiv. [clxx.j 
516 We shat be morfounded and frosen to dethe. 1330 
Pai.sgr. 640/2, I morfonde, as a horse dothe that waxeth 
sty fie by taking of a sodayne colde, je me morfons. 1375 
Turberv. Falconrie yob Sometimes it falleth out thathawkes 
are morfounded. 1639 T. de Gray Compl. Ho-rsem. 38 Mor- 
founding, which is tne foundling in the body by over riding. 
C1720 W. Gibson Farriers Guide it. xxv. (1738) 8s Of a 
Cold and Morfounding. 

transfi 1313 Douglas AEneis vh. Prol. 136 The dew 
droppis congelyt on stibyll and rynd, And scharp hailstanis, 
mortfundit of kynd, Hoppand on the thak. 

t Morfounder, v. Obs. Also 6-7 mar- 
founder. [a. the infinitive form of F. morfondre 
see prec.] = prec. Hence Morfo undering vbl. sb. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. lxxx. [IxxvL] 241 They and 
theyr horses, after theyr trauayle all the daye in the hote 
sone, shall be morfoundred or they be ware. 1373 Turberv. 
Venerie 24 They waulde mavfounder themsslues and would 
not fayle to become maungie. r688 R. Holme Armoury 
11. tS8/i Marfounder, is when a Dog Is not able to run, rick, 
subject to Mange. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) L 

149 Of Colds, or what Farriers call Morfottnd’ring. 
liCorfrey (mptifri), dial. Also mophrey, 

morfra. [Corruption of Hermaphrodite. Cf. 
MopfI, Mofhrodite.] (See quot. 1886.) 

1886 S. W. Line. Gloss., Morphrey , the common contrac- 
tion for a so-called Hermaphrodite, that is, a Cart which may 
be used os a Wagon also. 1892 P. H. Emerson Son of Fens 

150 Make your end fast to the forerunners of the morfra. 
1903 Longm. Mag. Oct 5,19 Nockold was obliged to take 
the horse out of the morfrey and hook it on to the waggon. 

Morfu, variant of Morphew. 

Morgage, obs. form, of Mortgage sb. and v. 
fMcrrgan 1 . Obs. (See quot.) 

1639 Fuller App. Tttj. fnnoc, t 65 There were lately false 
twenty-Shilfing pieces, (commonly called Morgans,) coined 
By a cunning and cheating Chymist 

Morgan 2 (mpugart). Now dial. (Sussex, 
Hants). Also 9 margon, margin (E.D.D.). 
[See Marg.] A name for various species of 
camomile ( Anthemis ) ; also applied to the Ox-eye 
Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanlkenmm . 

1669 Worudge Syst. A pic. (1681) r8g Mugwort, Morgan, 
Wormwood, - -or other bitter or noisome Weeds or Herbs. 
01722 Lisle flush. (1757) 448, I filled my meads with 
morgan and other trumpery. 1847 Halliwell, Margate, 
the stinking camomile. 1886 Britten & Holland Eng. 
P/ant-n. 341 Dutch Morgan,, Chrysanthemum Learanthe- 
nmm. 1892 Times 15, Feb., 12/1 A jarge number of ewes 
are said to have aborted in one farm in Hampshire through 
being fed on hay containing ‘ morgan ' or ‘hay weed \ 

Morganatic (m/ugarise-uk), a. [ad. mod.L. 
morgandticus (whence G, morganatisch » F. mor- 
ganalique, It. morganatico, etc.) evolved from the 
med.L. phrase matrimonium ad morganalicam, 
where the last word is prob. synonymous with 


morganaticum Morning-gift, f. OHG. morgan 
( •«* Morn) in * morgan geba morning-gift ( piorgane - 
giba in Gregory ot Tours, 6th c.; MHG. morgen- 
g&be ). The literal meaning of the term ‘ mor- 
ganatic marriage’ (1 matrimonium ad morganati- 
cam) is, as is explained in a 16th c. passage 
quoted by Du Cange, a marriage by which the 
wife and the children that may be born are 
entitled to no share in the husband's possessions 
beyond the * morning-gift ’.] The distinctive 
epithet of that kind of marriage by which a man 
of exalted rank takes to wife a woman of lower 
station, with the provision that she remains in her 
former rank, and that the issue of the marriage 
have no claim to succeed to the possessions or 
dignities of their father; also, occasionally, used 
to designate the marriage, under similar condi- 
tions, of a woman of exalted rank to a man of 
inferior station. Hence morganatic husband, wife. 

A morganatic marriage is sometimes called a ‘left-handed 
marriage ’ (G. Eke zur liithenkand), because! a the ceremony 
the bridegroom gave the bride his left hand instead of his 
right. The latter term is sometimes used in a wider sense, 
for th a matrimonium iiuequalt of German law, in which, 
though the spouse of inferior rank was not elevated, the 
children retained the rights of succession. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Marriage, In Germany, they 
have a kind of Marriage called morganatic, wherein [etc.]. 
1827 Disraeli Vro. Grey vi. iv, HLs Royal Highness., 
espoused the lady with his left hand .. which we ...call 
a morganatic marriage. 1838 Murray's Handbk . N. Germ. 
xxxix,.A Countess of Huchberg, to whom he [the Grand 
uke] was united by a left-handed, but not morganatic, 
marriage, an union which did not exclude the children. from 
the succession. 1846 Times 10 Sept 4/4 Maria Christina 
[ex-Queen of Spain] after procuring the title of ‘highness’ 
to her morganatic husband and ‘grandee of the first class’ 
to the eight children [etc.]. 1865 Even. Stand. 7 Feb., 

The Countess Danner, the morganatic wife of the late King 
of Denmark, is about to marry Count Silfwerstolpe. 

So Morgana'tical a. In recent Diets. 

Morgana tically (m^rganse-tikali), adv. [f. 
Mokganatical 4- -LY 2 .] In a morganatic manner. 

1863 Pall Mall G. 11 Aug. 11/1 The well-known Rosina, 
whom, itissaid.be has married morgaoatically,. .also has hex 
civil list. 1893 Baily News 29 May 6/4 Elizabeth, Princess 
of Saxony, who after the death in 1855 of her first husband, 
was morganatically married.. to the Marquis de Rapallo. 

Morganic (mprgsemik), a. [ad. mod.L. mor- 
ganicus (Zedler 1739).] — Morganatic. 

[1830 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 259 The eldest of three sons of 
the grand-duke Charles-Frederick, hy his rnorganiqite,<ye 
private-marriage, with Lauisa-Caroline, countess of Hoch- 
berg.} 1854 Fraser's Mag. L. 248 Scandal to which the 
Queen-Mother sought to put an end by a morganic marriage, 
Morgailize (mpuganaiz), U.S. [{.Morgan, 
proper name + -IZE.] ‘ To assassinate secretly, in 
order to prevent or punish disclosures, as the 
Freemasons were said to have done in the case of 
William Morgan in 1826’ ( Cent . Diet. 1890). 
Morgan stern© r see Morgenstern. 

M or gay (mfjge 1 ). Also morghi. In some 
Diets, erron. morgray. [a. Cornish (and Welsh) 
morgi, f. mSr sea + ci dog.] The Dog-fish, esp. 
the lesser spotted Dog-fish. 

01672 Willughby Hist. PiscA 1686)64 M usiehts Stellaris 
tertius Betlonii. The Rough Hound or Morgay, Comuh. 
173a J. Hill Hist. Aniin. 303 We, in Cornwall, call it the 
rough Hound or Morgay. 1828 Fleming Brit. Anim. 165 
Scylliunt Catulus. Bounce or Morgay. 1828-32 Webster, 
Morgray. 1862 Couch Brit. Fishes f. 16 In the West of 
Cornwall it [the Rough Hound] is used to make what is 
there valued as MorghL soup. 

Morgelai, -ay, variant forms of Morgray. 
Morgeline, variant form of Margedine. 

H Morgen (mpbigsn). [Du. and G. morgen , 
believed to be the same word as morgen Morn, 
with the sense * area of land that can be ploughed 
in one morning ’.] A measure of land in Holland 
and the Dutch colonies (and hence in parts of the 
U.S.), equal to about two acres. Also, in Prussia, 
Norway, and Denmark, a measure of land now 
equal to about two-thirds of an acre. 

1674 New Jersey Archives (1880) L 151 Each is allowed 
a piece of land for a bouwerie, each piece 25 morgens. 1S88 
Ann. of Albany (1850) II. 101 Two Halts or plains upon both 
sides of ye Maquase river, .containing about eleven morgen. 
*843 Bncycl. Meirop. XXII. 483/1 ( Netherlands ) Of Super- 
ficial measures, the morgen, or Dutch acre, is equal to 
2 acres and a perch English. 1849 Johnston Exp. Agree. 
104 The produce from a Prussian morgen (0.631 of an imp; 
acre) was [etc.]. 1868 Rep. U. S. Comm. Agric. (1869)151 
Connected with this department of forestry are six thousand 
morgen of forest. 1885 Rider Haggard K. Solomon’s 
Mines v. This queer hill.. coveting at the base nearly a 
morgen (two acres) of ground. 1893 J. G. Millais Breath 
fr. Veldt (1899) 42 With 10,000 morgen of land that he can 
call his own, he ts indeed a happy man. 

Morgen., obs. form of Morn. 

Morgenstern (mpdganstain). Antiq. Also 
7 morgan steme, 9 morgenstiern. [a. Ger. 
morgenstern , lit. ‘morning star’, f. morgen Morn 
+ stent Star.] A club with a head set with 
spikes : = Morning-star 2. 

*637 R. Monro* Exped. u 65 One of our souldiers shewing 
them over the worke, a Morgan steme. 186& Arcforcl. Jrnc. 


XXV. 141 As for huge two-handed swords, morgensterns, 
partizaus,. .the walls are loaded with them. 1889 Doyle 
M icah Clarke yj Pike or half-pike, morgenstiern, and halbert. 
Morgeown, Morghen, obs.ff. MurgeoNjMokn. 
Morglii, variant of Morgay. 
f Morgiay. Obs. Forms : 4 Morgelai, -ay, 

5 Morglaye, 5— Morglay. [?a. Welsh *mawr- 
gleddyf (or the equivalent Breton or Cornish form), 
f. mawr great + cleddyf sword. Cf. Claymore, 
which contains the Gaelic equivalents of these 
words in reversed order.] 

1 . The name of the sword belonging to Sir Bevis. 

13.. Sir Beues 956 (MS. A) His gode swerd Morgelay 

[v. rr. Mordelay, Morglay(e], 1598 [see Excalibur]. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. it 332 Arundel! his steed, And Morglay 
his good sword. 

2 . Used allusively for : A sword. 

1382 Stanyhurst JEneis 11. (Arb.) 60 And bootelesse 
morglay to his sydes hee belted vnhable. *59 2 Nobody 4 
Somebody D 4 Giue me my sword, my morglay 1 3644-7 
Cleveland Char. Land. Biurn., etc. 16 The Souldier with 
hts Morglay watch’t the Mill. 

Morgray, Morgree, erron. ff. Morgay, Mogra. 

|| Morgue 1 (naerg). [Fr., of unknown origin.] 

A haughty demeanour, haughty superiority, pride.: 

X599 Jas.I Baort/U Atapov (1603) 116 Neither looking sillely, 
like a stupide pedant, nor vnsetledlie, with an vneouth 
morgue, like a new-comouer Caualier. 1614 Bp. Forbes 
Bef Lavuf. Ministers Ref. Ch. 65 A vaine.. bravado, which 
to offer vs with a rrewe and high morgue, our adversaries 
have newlte bene animated, by their late supplement of 
fresche forces from beyondsea. 1829 Scott ofG. xxix, 
Prudence.. induced him. to wave the morgue, or haughty 
superiority of a knight and noble towards an inferior per- 
sonage. 1863M. Arnold Art/. aDec.,Anamiablefamily,and 
with nothing at all of the English morgue. 1893 F. Adams 
New Egypt 59 That official morgue, that narrow and un- 
sympathetic self-satisfaction which has done us such incal- 
culable harm in our dea l ings with other races. 

|| Morgue 2 (mm-g). [Fr.] The name given to 
a building in Paris, in which the bodies of persons 
found dead are exposed, in order to identification. 
Hence (esp. in the U.Si), any building or room used 
for the same purpose. 

i8zx Sporting Mag. VIII. 69 ‘The Morgue 'where those 
who die by accident or self-murder are carried — a small 
building in Paris. 1883 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 4 May r/7 
The body was taken to the morgue. 

attrib. 1883 Pall Mall G. 28 Nov. 3/1 He was a morgue- 
keeper [in New York]; 

t Morhwell. Obs. Also 7 morclmel (? erron. 
for *morrhuel). [ad. (after mod.L. Morrhtta) OF. 
moruel (cf. mod.F. moruau ), dim. of morue cod.] 
A small cod. 

1611 Cotgr., Moral, the Cocf. or Gseenefisb ; (a lesse, and 
dull-eyed kind whereof is called by some, the Morhwell). 
1668 Charleton Onomasticon 122 Molva Minor, sen Mar- 
hita, the MarchueL 

I) Moria (mo^Tia). Path. [mod.L,,. a. Gr. 
pcupia. folly, f. /ucepos, puipos foolish.] (See quots.) 

1603 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Moria, Dulness 
or Folly, or Stupidity, is a defect of Judgment and Under- 
standing ; it proceeds chiefly from lack of Imagination and 
Memory. 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Moria, the same as 
Fatuity. . .Also, a variety of Monomania in -which thepatient 
believes himself distinguished for talents, bravery, genius^ 
etc. ; also> called Morosis. 

Moriam, obs. fo rm of Morion. 
t Mo riaii, a. and sb. Obs . Also a. 6 Maurien, 
6 Maurian; ] 3 . 6 Mooren, Moron, Moriane, 
Morien, Moryan, -en, Morryon, Murxeyne, 
-ian,, -ionn, -yen, -yon, (7 Moorian). [Early 
mod.E. Morien, Maurien, -an, a. OF. Morien, 
Mauri cn, f. More, Maure, Moor sbf : see -ian.] 

A. adf. Moorish, of Moorish race ;, pertaining 
to the Moors; resembling a Moor; blade, dark. 

1504 in A cc. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. (1900) II. 427 Item,. . 
to the Moryen taubronar, v Franch erounis. 1370 Satir. 
Poems Reform, x. 133 Thocht he wes blak and Moriane of 
hew. In credite sone and gorgius dais he grew. 3395 
Munday John a Kent (Sbaks. Soc.) 17 First the golden 
Tunne Borne by that monstrous murrian black-a-moore. 
1597 J. King On Jonas (1618; 4g3 What remaineth, but to 
repent? to change our Morian skmnes, to put off our stained 
coats, and to wash our feet from their ffkhinesse. 

B. sb. A Moor, blackamoor, negro. 

1500 in Acc. Ld, L High Treas. Scotl (1900) II, 97 Item; 
to Retir the Moryen ..xxviij s. 1309 B arcla y Skyp of Folys 
(1570) 198 The uggly Maurians are also of this sect, a 1529 
Skelton Agst. Garttesche iii. 370 Thou murrionn, thou 
mawment, Thou fals stynkyng serpent. 1333 Coverda le. 1 Ps. 
Ixviii. 31 The Marians londe shal stretch out hir hondes 
vnto God. rs8o LylY Eitphaes (Arb.) 313 A faire pearle 
in a Murrians eare cannor make him white. 1637 Reeve 
Gods Ftea. rzo How often hath this Moriam been washed, 
and j r et he is never the whiter? 

atirih. cx 530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 3x3 Oone doson of 
Sperm es parcel! gilte withe morryan heddes. 1359 in Tupp 
Acc. Carpenters' Comp. (i 88 y) 52 Item payd for skarffe for 
morren heads ij" vij“. 1633 Bhathwa.it Eng. Gent lew. 
(1641)354 It is incredible what rare effects were sometimes 
drawne from a Moriau-plciure being onely hung up in 
a ladies Chamber. 

Morian, variant of Marian sb.* 

372.3 MoETtMtni Hush, (ed: s) IL 243. Violet Morian, or 
Canterbury Bells, come up the first Year* 

Morian, obs. form of Morion. 

Moribund (mp-ribzrod), a. and sb. [a, I,. 
moribumLus, f. mar-i to die. Cf. F. moribond 
(from 1 6th c.), Sp. moribundo , It. moribondoi\ 






MORIBUNDITY, 

A. adj. At the point of death ; in a dying state. 1 

*72* in Bailey. 1835-6 Todd’s Cycl. A nat, I. 801/1 The j 

state of the respiration in a moribund person is extremely 
various. *875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 354 Cases .. of 
persons apparently moribund who have been aroused by the 
inhalation of nitrite. *886 Bynner A. Surriage xvi. 174 
A tangle of brambles and moribund herbs. 

b. jig. On the point of coming to an end. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. u. viii, The wail of a moribund 
world. *865 Earl Derby in Hansard Pari. Deb. Ser. in. 
CLXXVII. 28 One of just such a character as might 
naturally have been expected to be addressed by an aged 
Minister to a moribund Parliament. 1889 Spectators Nov. 
624/2 We all talk of the Turkish Empire as moribund. 

B. sb. A person in a dying state. 

*835 Caroline Bowles in Carr. so. Southey (1881) 328 , 
Another person was mortally wounded and his death hourly 
expected. . . Every day the moribund's door was besieged by 
crowds of anxious inquirers. 185a Mundy Our Antipodes 
(185 7) 205 There will be more lawyers than litigants, more 
medicos than moribunds. *890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Miners 
Right xxvii, ‘What’s the odds?’ queried the persistent 
moribund wearily. 

KCoribundity (mpribp-ndid). rare. [f. Mori- 
bund -t- -ITT.] Moribund condition. 

184a Syd. Smith in Lady Holland Mem. (1855) II. 471 
Mrs. Sydney and I are both in fair health,— such health as 
is conceded to moribundity and caducity. 1900 Henley 
Mem. in G. W, Steevens' Things Seen p. xvi, The 1 National 
Observer ’..was still afoot, and though conscious of its 
moribundity. .was keeping the bravest of fronts. 

Moric (moo’rik), a. [f. L. mdr-us mulberry + 
-10.] Moric acid, [a] see quot. 1856 ; (b) — Mown'. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Moricus, applied by Klaproth 
to a particular acid which he found in the bark of the Monts 
alba', moric. 1866 Brande & Cox Did. Sci,, etc., Moric 
acid, Morin, a variety of tannic acid existing in the wood 
of Morus tinctoria, or fustic. 

Morice, obs. form of Mourns sbj and v. 
Moriehe (mori-tjf). West- Indian, [a. Carib 
moriche, morichi, muriche = Tupi muriti,miriti.'\ 

A South American palm of the genus Mauritia . 
Also called moriche palm. Moricne apple, nut : 
names for the fruit of this palm. 

*866 [see Ita-pai.m]. *871 Kingsley At Last viii, Sixty 
feet and more aloft, the short smooth columns of the 
Moriches towered around us. Hid. xii,The Moriche apples 
floated down the stream. Ibid, xvii, The ripple lapped the 
Moriche-nuts about the roots of the Manchineel bush. 

Morion, variant of Morian, 
f Mo’rieut, a. Obs. [ad. L. morient-em, pr. 
pple, of mori to die.] Dying. 

1679 G Nesse A ntichrist 64 He adds a 6th period, to wit, 
jnorient-.our posterity shall see him die. 

Moriform (moa-rif/rm), a. [f. L. mor-um 
mulberry + -(l)i'OBM,] Having the shape or form 
of a mulberry. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 719 Moriform hypertrophy of the inferior turbinals. 

Morigerate (mori-dger<ft), a. rare. [ad. L. 
inorigeratus, pa. pple. of morigerari : see next.] 
Complying, obedient. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurei. (1546) Z viijb, 
The armies.. were as well disciplined and morigerate, as 
the scbooles of the philosophies. 1560 Rolland Crt. Versus 
111. 14 Baith aid and jonng richt weill Morigerat. *836 
J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 199 They were morigerate, 
through the Exhortation, and half the Confession, when they 
bolted. 

+ Morigerate, v. Obsr* [f. L, morigerat; 
ppl. stem of morigerari, f. uioriger-tts : see Mori- 
geroos.] intr. (See quot.) 

*6*3 Cockeram, Morigerate, to doe as one is commanded, 
to obey. 

Morigeration (moridger^jbn). [ad. L. mo- 
nger ation-em compliance, n. of action f, morigerari 
(see prec.) + -ation,] Obedience, compliance, 
deference to superiors, obsequiousness. 

*605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iil § 10 Not that I can taxe 
or condemns the morigeration or application of learned men 
to men in fortune. 1659 Evelyn Let. to Boyle 3 Sept., That 
fond morigeration to the mistaken customs of the age, *903 
Edin. Rev. Apr. 384 Morigeration served their turn during 
the first part of their Asiatic journey. 

Morigerous (roori-dgeros), a. [f. L. mffri- 
ger-us (f. mor-, mas custom, humour + ger-lre to 
bear, carry; after the phr. moremgerere to humour 
or comply with the wishes of a person) + -0U8,] 
Obedient, compliant, submissive. Const, to. 

c 1600 Tinton in, v. (Sbaks. Soc.) 53 Timon, thou hast a 
wife morigerous Shee is the onely comfort of my age. 1637 
Bastwjck Litany 1. 3 Fire, aire, water, earth, all most 
morigerous ; the winds and the seas obey him. *68* 
H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 65 Let us. .be morigerous to 
the Magistrate. *796 Philufs (ed. Kersey), Morigerous, 
obedient, dutiful, complaisant, *8*4 Bkrington Lit. Hist. 
Mid. Ages v. (*846) 260 He had early acquired the charac- 
ter of a morigerous and well disciplined monk. 

Hence + Mori gerousness. 

*68* H, More Exp. Dan. Pref. 77 All Decency and 
Order and Morigerousness to the Magistrate. 

II Morij/ lio. Obs. Also 8 morillia. [It. «= F. 
morille Morel.] *» Morel 
*698 W. King tr, Sorbilre’s Journ. Land. 39 As that for 
Champignons, and Moriglto’s they were as great strangers 
to ’em as if they bad been bred in Japan. *699 M. Listkk 
Jottrn. Paris 1^4 The Moriglio split in two from top to 
bottom is all hollow and smooth. *7x3 C'tbSS Winchrlsea 
/Wise. Poertts 35 In the plain, unstudied Sauce Nor Treufle, 
nor Moriiiia was. • « ■ '•/; 


Moril, morille, var. forms of Morel si A 
Morilliform, a. [f. F. morille Mobel sb. 3 + 
-(i)form.] Having the form of a morel (fungus). 
*828-32 in Webster ; and in recent Diets. 

tMorillion. obs. [Cf. next.] A kind of tulip. 
*72* Mortimer Husb. (ed. 5) II. 24* Morillion of Antwei-p, 
a pale Scarlet and pale Yellow. 

Morilloa 1 (morrlsn). [a. F. morillon (OF. 
moreillon , 13th c.), according to Hatz.-Darm. 
related to morel dark-coloured : see Mobel a.] A 
variety of the vine ; also, its fruit. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., Catal. (1699) 174 Vines. .Mus- 
catel!, Black, White, excellent, Morillon, Chassela [etc.]. 
*731 Miller Card. Diet . , Vitis; press ox Columellx, acinis 
dvlcibus, nigrantibus. The black Morillon. *824 Loudon 
Mncycl.Gard.ty. d. 2) §4801 Black morillon. . .White morillon. 

attrib, i860 Redding French Wines iiL 40 The black 
morillon grape, 

Morilloil 2 (morrion). [a. F. morillon.'] A 
name for the female or young of the Golden-Eye, 
formerly mistaken for a separate species. 

*678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 368 The Glaucium or 
Morillon of Bellonius. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. (1776) H. 
498 Morillon. This species is rather less than the last [re. 
the Golden Eye]. 1804 G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (1831) 
211 This bird [Golden-eye], in its immature state is the 
Morillon {Anas giattciori) of various authors. 1863 C. St. 
John Nat, Hist, fy Sport Moray 36 There was not a single 
duck of any sort to be seen, with the exception of one 
morillon. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI, 824/2 Morillon, a name 
commonly given by fowlers to the female or immature male 
of the Golden-Eye. 

Morimal, variant of Mormal. 

Morin (mo 9 ‘rin). Client, [a. F. morine, f. L. 
mdr-us (in mod.L. the name of the genus formerly 
including the fustic-tree) : see -IN.] A yellow 
colouring matter obtained from fustic. 

*837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 259 The colouring matter ob- 
tained from Morns tinctoria has been regarded by M. Chev- 
reul as a peculiar substance, and designated by the appella- 
tion of morin. *875 lire’s Diet. Arts III, 365 Morine. 
This Is the name given by Gerhardt to the principal colour- 
ing matter of the Morus tinctoria or old fustic. 

II Moritt&a (mori’nda). Bot. [mod.L,, f. L. 
mor-rn mulberry tree + Ind-us Indian.] A cin- 
chonaeeous genus of plants, native of tropical Asia 
and Polynesia, the bark and roots of which yield 
red and yellow dyes. Also attrib. in morinda bark. 
188a J. Smith Diet. Econ. Plants 276 Moritida Bark. 
Morilldill (mori'ndin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. 
mod.L. Morind-a (see prec.) + -IN.] (See quots.) 

*848 Anderson in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. (1849) XVf. 
438 The colouring matter of sooranjee, to which I give the 
name of Morindine. 1858 F owned Chem. (ed. 7) 630 
Morindin.. yellow crystalline colouring matter. 

Morin do lie (morrndffun). Chem. Also mo- 
rindon. [See prec. and -one.] (See quots.) 

1848 Anderson in Treats. Roy. Soc. Edin, (1849) XVI. 
441 Morindine, when heated, is entirely altered, a quantity 
of carbonaceous matter being left, and a crystallizable 
principle sublimed. ..To it I give the name of Morindone. 
1858 Femmes' Chem . (ed. 7) 630 Morindin,.. when heated 
. .is converted into, .morindon. 

Morine, obs. form of Moeeen. 

Morinel (m*ranel). ? Obs. [ad. mod.L. mori- 
nellus, Cf, F. morinelle (Littr^). 

The mod.L. word is due to Caius De rar. Attim. (1570) 21. 
He says that he gave this name to the bird for two reasons : 
because it is common in north-eastern France {apud Marinos), 
and on account of its stupidity (Gr. pcupoTijs folly).] 

A name for the Dotterel. 

1828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets, 
t MO'ring, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 4 morynge, 6 
pi. morens. [f. More vA + -ing l.j 

1 . The action of the vb. More ; making greater. 
C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 65 pis was no morynge 

but lassing of God. 0*430 Capgrave Sermon (B. M. 
Addit. MS. 36704 If. *19), The xj son hite Joseph, and he 
is to say a moring or augmentacion. 

2 . pi. Extras. 

*532 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 22* [Charge for] Necessaries 
yearly, without any farther allowance for moreings or other, 
to be given by peticion. 1540 Ibid. 237 Likewise of Morens 
of Beefs & Muttons. 

Moringa (mori’gga). Also 8 morunga, 9 
marenga. [ad. mod.L. Moringa.] The Ben-nut 
tree (JMoringa pterygosperma). Also attrib. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Stepp., Moringa, in botany, the 
name by which some authors call the tree which produces 
the ben nut. *797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VIII.176/2 s.v. 
Guilandina, The moringa, or morunga nickar, is a native 
of the island of Ceylon, and some places on the Malabar 
coast. *86* Bentley Man. Bot. 531 The Moringa or Ben- 
N ut Order. *892 Mar. N orth Recoil, Happy Life I. 102, 
I saw the two marenga-trees, from the berries of which the 
oil of Ben used by watch-makers is pressed. 

Hence BEorlmgad, Lindley’s term for a plant of 
the order Moringacem (Veg. Kingd. 1846, p. 336). 
Morlntaimic : see Mobitannio. 

Morion 1 (mp’rian). Antiq. Forms: 6 mir- 
rioun, (morlioa), morrian, mory(o)n, mur- 
reowne, murryon, 6-7 morian, murren, 6-8 
morrion, murrian, -ion, 7 morioune, mor- 
ryoune, meurron, murrain, murrin, 8 moriam, 
6- morion, [a. F. morion (according to Hatz.- 
Darm. not found earlier than 1553, Rabelais), or 
the equivalent Sp. morrion (Pg. morriao) or It. 


MORIS CO. 

morione. The history of the Rom. word is 
obscure; most etymologists regard it as originally 
Sp., f. morra crown of the head.] 

I . A kind of helmet, without beaver or visor, 
worn by soldiers in the 16th and 17 th c. 

Antiquaries have distinguished certain varieties by pre- 
fixed designations, as cockscomb , pear-shaped morion. 

*563 Lane. Wills (1857) 1 . 141 A shirt of ma3'ie iv’k the 
bed peace or murren thereunto belonginge. a 1575 Diurn. 
Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 212 Ane greit number of nagbittis, 
corslattis and mirriounis, togedder with some vyne [etc.]. 
1582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 137 In the shipp was funden 
. . twa hundrethe murreownes. *500 C’tess Pembroke 
Antonie 1768 The vseles morion shall On crooke hang by 
the wall. *601 Holland Pliny 1 , 480 The people of Thracia 
..do with Ivie.. garnish the heads of their launces,. .their 
mourrons also and targuets. *650 Bulwer A nthropomet. 
i. 22 At Brasil.. Helmets are of little use, every one having 
an artificialized natural Morian of his head. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury m.xix. (Roxb.) 166/1 The Italians call such caps, 
a Morion, and we from them a Murrian. 170a Duyden 
Pal. if; Arc. hi. 451 Polish’d Steel that cast the View aside, 
And Crested Morions with their Plumy Pride. *808 Scott 
Marta. 1. ix, The soldiers of the guard With musquet, pike, 
and morion, 1834 Genii. Mag. CIV. 1. 158 The combatants' 
headpieces are different in form ; one has a rim like a morion, 
and much resembles a modern hat. *907 Q. Rev. Jan. 83 
It belongs^ to the school of poetry in which helmets are 
called morions. 

"I- 2 . A kind of punishment used at sea. Obs. 

[In Fr. the word appears to have been in military rather 
than naval use, and to have denoted a number of blows 
with a pike-staff] 

1626 Capt. Smith Acrid. Yng. Seamen 4 The Marshall is 
..to see Justice executed according to directions, as.. setting 
in the bilbowes, and to pay the Cobty or the Morryoune. 

Morion 2 (morian). Min. [a. F. morion, a. 
corrupt L. morion, a misreading in early edd. of 
Pliny for mor mori on l\ Black smoky quartz. 

1748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils n. 470 Pramnion Morio sive 
Morion dictum. The Morion or Pramnion of the antients. 
*796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. a) I. 241 Mountain or Rock 
Crystal. When . .pale or dark brown, or bronze falling into 
black, then called morion. 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. Ac/, 
etc., Morion, a lapidaries’ name for black Rock Crystal. 

Morioplasty (mfripplsesti). Surg. [mod. f. 
Gr. pbpiav part + -Plasty.] ‘ The restoration of 
lost parts of the body’ (Webster’s Suppl. 1880). 
Morioune, Moris, obs. ff. Morion Morris. 
Moriscan (mori’skan), a. [f. Moiuso-o + 
-an.] Moorish. 

1838 Lytton Leila 1. HI, Gilded balconies, the super- 
addition of Moriscan taste. 

Morisch, obs. form of Moorish a. 1 
Morisco (mori'sku), a. and sb. Forms : 6-8 
morisko, 7 morisseo, 9 mori ska, 6- morisco. 
[a. Sp. morisco , f. More Moor sbA Cf. the lb 
form Moresco.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moors ; Moorish. 

1551 W. Thomas tr. Barbarous Treat. (1873) 53 Sitteng 

vpon carpetts aftre the Morisco maner. 1586 T. B. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (*594) 84 The emperor Frederike 
the II. spake the Greeke, Latin, Hebrew, Arabian, Mor- 
isko, Aknaigne, Italian and French toong. 1605 Relat. 
Joum. Earl Nottingham 27 Diuers Gypsies (as they 
termed them) men and women, dauncing and tumbling 
much after the Morisco fashion. 1612 Shelton Quix. 
iv. xiv. (1620) 452 In the Morisco tongue. 1656 Earl Monm. 
tr. Boccatini's Pal. 7'ouchstone (1674) 277 The chain, .being 
of Morisco-work. *7*0 Palmer Proverbs 95 A true Spaniard 
..is particularly prond. -that he's no heretick, has neither 
Jews nor Morisco blood in his body. 1835 Marryat Pirate 
xiii, It was of a composite architecture, between the Morisco 
and the Spanish. 1847 Prescott Peru v. i. II. 308 Fears 
were generally entertained of a general rising of the Morisco 
population. 

Comb. 1834 Beckford Italy 1 . 48 Aldernach, an antiquated 
town with strange morisco-looking towers. *885 Kehry- 
Nichoi.ls in Jrul. Anthrop. Instil. XV. 195 Many of the 
women of this class are remarkable for their personal beauty, 
which partakes somewhat of the Morisco-Spanish type. 

tb. Alla Morisco [ = lt. alia moresca j : in the 
Moorish fashion. Obs. 

a 159a Greene 2 ted Pt.Mamillia (1593) H ib, Needelesse 
noughts, as crisps, and scarphes worne Alla Morisco. 

B. sb. 

1 . A Moor, esp. one of the Moors in Spain. 

*6ao Wadsworth Pilgr. v. 40 These Moriscoes came 
into Spaine with Iacob Almansor. 1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. 
Hist, 16th C. II. iv. xi. 451 As he went to Montserrat, he 
met a Morisco upon the Road. 1838 Prescott Ferd. ty Is. 

II. vi. (1846) II. 300 From this period the name of Moors,, 
gave way to the title of Moriscoes. 1903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 
278 The Moriscos were preferred as tenants because they 
were tied to the soil. 

fb. Her. Morisco's head ■= Moor’s head 3. 
a 1550 in Baring-Gould & Twjgge W. Anti ary (1898) 8 
Gyronny of 6 or and sab. ; 3 moriscoes heads of the 2nd. 

c. In Mexican use. (See quot.) 

*900 Dentker Races Man xiii. 542 A Mulatto woman, the 
offspring of a Spaniard and a negress, may give birth to a 
Morisco by uniting with a Spaniard. 

+ 2 . The Moorish language. Obs. 

*6ia Shelton Quix. iv. xiv. (1620) 457 He. .said in Morisco, 
Let none of you . . stirre himselfe. 

8. Arabesque ornament. 

*727-52 Chambers Cycl., Moresk, or Morisko, a kind of 
painting, carving, &c. done after the manner of the Moors. 
*855 Ogilvie Suppl., Morisco, the work called moresque. 
4 . A morris dance. 

*56* T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 11. Liij b, To goe 
about the streetes daunswg the Morisco. 1600 Rowlands 
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(title) The Letting of Hvmors Blood in the Head-Vaine. 
With a new Morissco, daunced by seauen Satyres, vpon the 
bottome of Diogines Tubbe. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
141 The bridemaids. .began a Morisko, their faces, hands, 
and feet painted with flowres. 1844 Louisa S. Costello 
Bearn 4 Pyrenees II. 252 The celebrated dance called the 
Morisco, which is reserved for great occasions. 

Jig-. 1612 Beaum. & Fu Cupid's Rev. 11. iii, There’s mad 
Morisco’s in the state; but what they are, I’ll tell you when 
I know. 

f b. A morris-dancer. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI , m. i. 365, I haue seene Him 
capre vpright, like a wilde Morisco. 
c. attrib. 

1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 149 With Mustek and a Mor- 
isco Dance of Men, and another of Women. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India tj • P. 136. He. .diverted me with several Inter- 
ludes of Morisco Dancing. 

Morise, obs.f. Morris. Morish: seeMoitEiSH. 
Morish(e, obs. forms of Moobish a. 1 and af 
Morish.(e pike, pyke, obs. ff. Morris-pike. 

+ Morisk, a. and sb. Obs. Also 5 mouryske, 
6 morisque, moryske, 6-7 moriske, 7 mau- 
risk(e. [Anglicized form of Morisco.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moors ; Moorish. 

1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xxxvii. (1870) 2x6 Some dothe 

speake Moryske speche. 

B. sb. 

1 . The Moorish language. 

1483 Caxton Paris <$- V. (1868) 69 Whan Parys coude wel 
Speke mouryske. 

2 . A morris-dance. 

1522 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) III. 31 
Moriskes, comedies, daunces, interludes. 1330 Palsgr. 
553/2 , 1 foote a dance or morisque. 16x3 T. Godwin Rom. 
Antiq. (1625) 57 The former 12 being called Salij Palatini, 
from the Palatine Mount, where they did begin their 
mauriske. 1627 Hakewill Apol. (1630) 365 To this pur- 
pose were taken up at Rome these forraine exercises of 
vauting and dancing the Moriske. 

attrib. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 192 To make good sport 
in a kinde of Moriske dance. 

3 . A Moorish coin. 

1323 Ld. Berners Rroiss. II. Hit. [Iii.] 187 We pray you to 
be our frende, and we wyll gyue you xx. moryskes of golde. 

Moriska, -o, variant forms of Morisco. 
Morisoniau (mprispumian), a. and sb, [f. 
Morison + -ian.J a. adj. Holding the doctrines 
of James Morison, who in 1841 was suspended 
from the office of minister of the United Secession 
Church at Kilmarnock for preaching against Cal- 
vinism, and founded a sect called the ‘ .Evangelical 
Union’, b. sb. A follower of Morison ; a member 
or adherent of the Evangelical Union. Hence 
Morisomianism. 

a 1861 Cunningham Hist. Theol. (1864) I. xi. 324 In tbe 
Morisonianism of our own day they have assumed a more 
scriptural, .garb. Ibid. II. xxiv. 357 Those who are popu- 
larly known amongst us by the name of Morisonians. 1878 
Encycl. Brit. VIII. 726/1 ‘Morisonian’ doctrines. 

Morispike, obs. form of Morris-pike. 
Morisque, variant of Morisk. 

Morissco, Morisse, obs. ff. Morisco, Morris. 
Moritaumc (mpritaemik), a. Chem. Also 
morintannic. [f. Mori-n + Tannic a .] Only in 
Moritannic acid (see quots.). 

1837 Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) III. 602 Fustic furnishes 
a yellow colouring matter.. termed moritannic acid. 189X 
Syd. Sac, Lex., Morintannic acid. ..The name given by 
Wagner to a powder obtained from fustic. 

J' Mork, v, Obs. rare. [OE. nmreian , a forma- 
tion (with k suffix as in talk, lurk) on the onomato- 
poeic root nmrr - (MLG. murrert, Du. morren , G. 
viiirren to grumble). OE. had also murenian in 
the same sense.] intr. To complain, murmur. 

r 888 K. YElfred Boeth. v. § x Sona swa ic he serest on 
Jjisse unrotnesse xeseah bus murciende, a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
cv. 24 (Horstm.) Noght leued i>ai to his worde oghte; And 
morkedene with hair thoghte. 

Morkin 1 (mpu kin). Also 5 mortkyn, 6 mor- 
kyn, 7 morkein, morking, mortkin. [Late ME. 
mortkyn = AF. mortekine (Angier, 15th c.), a dis- 
torted form (influenced by -kin) of OF. inortecine, 
ad. L. morticlna carrion, f. mort-, mors death.] 

1. A beast that dies by disease or accident. 

X4,. 2 6 Pol. Poems 91 As mortkyn forsaken, she let me 
Ji3e. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. m. iv. 4 Could he not sacrifice 
Some sorry morkin that unbidden dies? 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Morkein ax Morkin.. among huntsmen is a Deer 
that (Ties by some disease or mischance. 1786 Burns's 
Poems Gloss., Braxie , a morkin sheep. 

■fib, erron.ox transf An abortive animal, rarer -°. 
2530 Palsgr. 246/1 Morkyn a beest, auortin, 
f 2 . ? The skin of a morkin sheep. Obs. 

2582 Rates of Custom Ho, F v, Lamb skinnes called 
Morkins. 1640 in Noorthouck London (17731 843/1 Skins, 
morkins, tawed or raw. x66p Act xa Chas. II, c. 4 Sched. 
a Lambe skins vocant Morekins. 

+ 3 . Comb., morkin-gnoff, a miser, 
xfioa W. Bas Sword & Buckler Buj, A morkin-gnoffe that 
..Sits carping how t’ad vance his shapelesse brood. 

+ Morkin 2 . Obs. [a. MDu. moorkijn, MHG. 
morchein, dim. of Moor Moor sb? : see -kin. Cf. 
med.L. mauriculus, OF. morequin.] A German 
coin of small value. 

1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xiv. (1870) x6x In Hygh 
Almayne. . they haue Morkyns, Halardes, Phenyngs. 


Morking, variant of Morkin L 
Morlillg (mpvlig). Forms: 5-6 morlyng, 6 
moreling, 7 morlin, morlinge, 7-9 mortling, 
5- morling. [App. formed after Morkin 1 by 
substitution of -ling suffix for -kin.] 

1 . Wool taken from the skin of a dead sheep. 

Obs. exc. in the traditional language of schedules to Acts 
of Parliament. Opposed to sporting, 

1448 Act 27 Hen. VI, c. ii, Colourant par novelles con- 
troves nouns come Morlyng & Shorlyng, &c. 1433 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 330/2 Carie Woll and Wolfelles, Shorlyng and 
Morlyng, oute of this youre Reame. 1362-3 Act 5 Elis. 
c. 22 § 2 Yt shall not bee laufull . .to shippe. .any maner of 
Shape skynnes, Woolfelles, Shorelinges, Morelinges [etc.]. 
1607 Cowell Interpr., Morlinge seemeth to be that wolie 
which is taken from the skinne of a dead sheep. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag., Penalties 4 Forfeit. 4 Wool), 
Wooll-fells, Wooll-flocks, Mortlings. 1688 Royal Proclam. 
6 Apr. in Land. Gaz. No. 2338/1 Laws .. Prohibiting the 
Transportation of Sheep Wooll, Wooll-fells, Woolen-yarn, 
Mortlings, Shorlings. 18x9 Mortimer’s Commerc. Diet, 
(ed. 2), Morling or Mortling, is that wool taken from the 
skin of a dead sheep, either dying of the rot, or killed, 
called in some coun ties mort- wool. 1833 Act 3^ 4 Will. I V, 
C. 56 Woolfels, Mortlings, Shortlings, Yarn. 

+ 2 . = Morkin i. Obs. 

1636 Fascicu his Flor-um 33 A wretched witherd Mortling, 
and a piece Of Carrion, wrapt up in a Golden Fleece. 2733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp, s. v. Shorting, _ In some parts of 
England, they understand by a shorling, a sheep whose 
fleece is shorn off ; and by a morling, a sheep that dies. 

HE orlop (m^alpp). Min. A variety of jasper 
pebble found in New South Wales. 

x886 U. S. Cons. Rep. No. 70. 3x9 (Cent.) Amongst the 
jasper pebbles are some of pale mottled tints of yellow, pink, 
drab, . .&c. These are termed morlops by the miners. 

tMo'rmal. Obs. Forms: 4-7 mormal, 5, 7 
morimal, mormale, 5-7 mormall(e, 6 mar- 
moll(e, mortmain, mermole, 6-7 marmole, 7 
marmall, mortmal. [a. OF. mortmal ( = med.L. 
mortmtm malum), f. mort dead + mal evil. Cf. 
F. mal de mort, used Hist, to render the OF, word.] 

1 . An inflamed sore, esp. on the leg. 

Prob. used vaguely ; the description in quot. 1343 and its 
context seems to refer to ecthyma or impetigo. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 386 Greet harm was it as it thoughte 
me That on his shyne a mormal badde he. c 1400 Inn- 
franc's Cirurg, 178 pe blood-letyng of Jas veyne is good 
..for cancrena bat ben in pe .hipis & for a mormal. c 1400 
Brut (E.E.T.S.) 230/3 Also ij men haue bene helede here of 
be morimal. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 41/40 He can hele and 
cure, .mormale. a 1518 Skelton Magnyf. 1906 Some with 
the marmoll to bake I them make. 1333 More A nsw. 
Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1088/1 To heale the mule marmole of 
theyr scabbed shynnes. 1343 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 
v. iii. 164 Of the deed euyll, or mortmale. The deed euyl 
. .is a maligne, fylthy, and corrupt scabbe, which begynneth 
for y» most part in y« armes, thyghes, & legges, & chefly 
in the legges it causeth crusty pustules, ful of fylthy matter. 
XS79 Langham Card. Health (1633)41 For Festers, Mer- 
moles, sores of the yard, and all other sores, take Ash [etc.], 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 388 Such morimalsorsoresasscorne 
ordinary cures & be full of suppuration. 
fig. 14. . Seven Deadly Shis 109 in Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems 
(1903) 247 ‘ Luxiria’ ys alyther mormale. 1547-64. Bauld- 
Win Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) 57 The festered & stinking cores 
of old marmoles & inueterate sores of the weale pubhke. 

2 . ? Used for Agnail 3. 

1685 y. Cooke’s Marrow Chirurg, x. xi. (ed. 4) 75 There 
are also little Marmoles, so called by some, which are little 
bits of the Skin that rise near to the Nails. 

[Mormal, a., ‘grievous, dangerous’ (Webster 
1864) is app. a mistaken inference from prec. sb.] 

|| Mormaor (mpime’&i). Also maormor, mor- 
maer, erron. maarmor. [a. Gael, mormaer 
(Book of Deer), mod. mbrmhaor, app. f. mbr great 
+ maor bailiff, steward; the form maormor app, 
originated from the notion that the word should 
follow the rule of placing the adj. after the sb.] In 
ancient Scotland, a high steward of a province. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. lit. vii. 405 He became 
maormor of Moray, during the infancy of Lulach. 1882 
Blackw. Mag. Mar. 350 The title of earl having been sub- 
stituted for mormaer when Normanism and feudalism made 
their way across the Border. 1900 A. Lang Hist. Scot . I. 
169 Macbeth being introduced as a king, by the English, 
Chronicle, before he was even a mormaor. 

Hence Morma'oxdom, Horma orsMp. 

*837 Skene Highlanders Scat.fi 1902) II, ix. 365 The 
Riki s or districts in Scotland mentioned in the Sagas. . are 
exactly synonymous with maormorsbips. i860 W. Ander- 
son Scott. Nation I. 54 Edgar had bestowed on his cousin 
tbe maormordom of Athol, 

Mormaset, obs. form of Marmoset. 
Mormelade, obs. form of Marmalade. 
Mormeluoke, variant of Mormolukee. 
Mormeracyone, obs. form of Murmuration. 

+ Mo*rmo. Obs. Also 7-8 mormoe. [a, Gr. 
pop/xtu, a hideous she-monster.] A kind of hob- 
goblin ; a bugbear ; an imaginary terror. 

1605 Z. Jones tr. De Layer's Specters 13 In like sort 
Mormo.,was one of those with which they terrified little 
children, a 1632 J, Smith Set. Disc. ii. 37 To all which we 
may add the.. frightful apparitions of ghosts and mormos. 
1676 [see MorPBOsis]. _ 1738 Warburton Div. Legal. I. 335 
A Mor mo fit only to fright Women and Children. 

t Mormolukee. Obs. Also 7 mormeluche, 
mormolyceue. [ad. Gr. popfj.o\vKc.iov, -hvnr/, f. 
popiM) MORMO + hvK-OS WOlf.] iss Mobmq. 

2621 Burton Anat. Mel. nu iv. n. vL (2624) 556 Diuells 


and Mormeluches, noysome smells &c. X624 Bp. Moun- 

tain u Cagg To Rdr. 2 Horrible affrights and mormolyceues, 
to put young children out of their wits.. 2644 J. Goodwin 
Innoc. Triumph. (1645) 9 Hee tells his Antiquerist, that 
hee must renounce his oath of Allegeance [etc.], .with some 
such other mormolukees as these. 

Mormon, (myimon). [f. Mormon, the name 
of the pretended author of ‘ The Book of Mormon’: 
see below. The earlier name was Mormonite.] 

1 . A member or adherent of a religious body, 
calling itself ‘ The Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints’, founded in 1830 at Manchester, 
New York, by Joseph Smith, on the basis of 
alleged Divine revelations contained in the ‘Book 
of Mormon which Smith professed to have trans- 
lated by special inspiration from the original written 
on gold plates, miraculously discovered by himself. 

The feature of the sect which is popularly best known, and 
which is referred to in allusive uses of the name, is the 
practice of polygamy : but this is not countenanced by the 
Book of Mormon,, and is now understood to have been 
abandoned in obedience to the law of the United States. 

1842 Caswall City of Mormons 34, I begged him to in- 
form me whether the Morm ons believed in the Trinity. 1843 
G. Struthers in Ess. Chr. Union, vii. 372 M ormons, Atheists, 
Deists, ..and other small sects and parties. x88x W. G. 
Marshall Thro. Amer. viii. 184 Considerable disgrace 
attaches to a Mormon if he lives a bachelor life. 
fig. 1906 Spectator 3 Feb. 175/2 In distinction from the 
barnyard duck, who is a regular Mormon, the mallard is 
monogamous. 

2. attrib. passing into adj. 

1842 Caswall City of Mormons 6 Houses, .occupied, I was 
told, by Mormon emigrants. 1843 Marry at M. Violet xliii, 
The whole of Texas becomes Mormon. 2884 J. Hall Chr. 
Home 42 We have on the one side the Mormon problem 
to face, and on the other the divorce problem. 

3 . Comb. Mormon-weed U.S\, the Indian mal- 
low, AbuliloJi Abutilon (Britton & Brown Flora 
1896-8). 

Hence Momoadom, Mormons collectively, the 
territory of the Mormons, Mormon usages ; Mor- 
mo'nic a., resembling the Mormons, polygamous. 

i860 Mayne Reid in Chamb. frnl. XIV. 359 He would 
not be the only parent who,. has so sacrificed upon the un- 
hallowed altar of Mormondom. ax 886 H. S. Brown Auto - 
biog. (1887) 1x4 Salt Lake City is the capital of Mormondom. 
X904 Blackw. Mag. June 812/1 Other domesticated male 
animals are. so mormonie in their ideas that they recognise 
no distinction of any kind between their own kittens, 
puppies, calves, &c., and their neighbours’ children. 
Mormonism (m^vmoniz’m). [f. Mormon +■ 
-ism.] The religious doctrine of the Mormons. 

1834 E, D. Howe (title) Mormonism unvailed. 2843 J. H. 
Newman Ess, Developm. iv. § 1. 241 A. religion, such that 
men look at a convert to it with.a feeling which no other 
sect raises, except J udaism, Socialism, or Mormonism. x88i 
W, G. Marshall Thro, Amer. \ iii. 184 Mormonism does 
not necessarily involve polygamy. 

Momnoxust (m^imonist). [f. Mormon + 

- 1 ST.] = MORMON, 1890 in Century Did. 

Mormonite (m^-jmonuit ), ' sb. and a [f. 
the personal name Mormon (see Mormon) + -ite.] 
a. so. A Mormon. Now rare. b. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Mormons. 

1833 T. Hamilton Men $ Manners in Amer. II. vii. 310 
We passed several parties of what were called Mormonites. 
1882 lllustr. Mission. News Mar. 28 Meetings,, to denounce 
Mormonite polygamy. 

Mormope (m/\im<j»p). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
mormdp-, mormSps , f. Gr. pap gw Mormo + face.] 

1 A bat of the genus Morm ops’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Mormor, mormur, obs. forms of Murmur. 
Mormosett, obs. form of Marmoset. 

|| Mormyrus (m^vmir®s). fchth. Also 8 mor- 
mylus. [mod.L., a. Gr. gapgvpos (corruptly pop- 
pbAosf).] A fish of the African genus Mormyrus. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mormyra, or Mormyrus, (Gr.) 
a kind of $ea-fish of divers Colours. 1732 J. Hill Hist. 
Anim. 254 The Mormylus. This is a very singularly 
marked species [etc.]. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 
315 The Mormyrus. The body oblong; the head elong- 
ated, 1887 Amer. Naturalist XXL 584 G. A, Boulenger 
has recently described a Mormyrus from the Lower Congo. 
Hence Mo-rmyr(e, Mormyrian, Mo'rmyrid, a 
fish of the family Mormyridei, of which the genus 
Mormyrus is the type. 

1890 Century Did., Mormyre, Mormyrian. 2898 Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 15 Nov. 778 Those possible ancestors of the 
Mormyrs belong to the most generalized forms of Clupeines. 
1899 Ibid. 28 Nov. 934 The Mormyrids. 

Morn (m£in). Forms : I morsen, margen, 
mer(i)san, merien (also in oblique forms morgn-, 
morn-, marn~), a marram, more$en, 2-3 margen, 
3 meergen, marhen, mor(e)ghen, 2-4 morgen, 
(4 moryben) ; 3 marweri, morwhen, 3-5 mor- 
wen, 4 morewen, 5 morewane, morwyn, 
morwoun, morwynge ,* 3-5 morun, 4 moroim, 
4-5 moren, 5 moron, moryn ; 4-7 morne, 3- 
morn. See also Morrow. [Com. Tent : the OE, 
forms represent three distinct types, each of which 
is represented in one or more of the other Teut. langs. 
(1) OE. morgen (inflected also morpyi-, mom-) ** 
OFris. * morgen, morn, OS. morgan (MLG., MDu,, 
Du. morgen ), OHG. morgan (MHG., mod.G. 
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morgen) :-OTent. *rnurgcmo-z , represented also, 
with variation of suffix, by ON. inorgumi , -onn 
(Sw. morgon, Da. morgen). (2) OE. myrgen- (in 
the comb, myrgentic ) = ON. myrginn , Goth. 
viaitrgin-s :-0 l'eut. *mu rgi.no -x. (3) OE. mar gen, 
morgen = MDu. tnargen, mergen, ON. merginn 
(OSvv. marghan) :-OTeut. *ma>gano-z, -ino-a. The 
word in all forms retains the masculine gender. 

Tire affinities outside Teat, are doubtful. Some refer the 
word to the pre-Teut. root *merk- to be dark ; but the 
absence of consonant-ablaut, as well as the inappropriate- 
ness of the sense, seems to render this view less probable than 
the alternative hypothesis that the root is *mergh -, repre- 
sented by Lith. mirgu to twinkle, margas parti-coloured. 

The present monosyllabic form descends, partly at least, 
from, the OE. contraction in oblique cases, morne, mornes 
for »tor?(e)ne, morfie)nes. (The same contraction existed 
in ON 5 . 1 But it may also in part represent the result of 
a process of contraction starting from ME. mermen, the 
intermediate forms being morttn, morerr, etc. 

The ME. forms that retain the final n are for convenience 
placed here, though many of them might with equal pro- 
priety be referred to Morrow. In MSS. it Is often doubtful- 
whether the word is morn or morn =‘ morrow 

1 . The beginning of the day, dawn, sunrise. 
Only poet . : often .personified. 

Beowulf tar; Syboan moreen com. Ibid, 2103. Mermen. 
ctifloDes.tr. Troy 9141 Hit semyt by sight of sitters aboute. 
As the moron mylde meltid aboue. When ho hasted with 
ho nd be hore for to touche, i48oCaxtonGW«. Eng. ccxhv. 
298 The morns aroos, the day gan spryng. 1592 Shaks. 
Yen. 4 Ad. 45+ Like a red morne, that euer yet betokend 
Wracke to the sea-man, tempest to the field. 1637 Milton i 
Lycidas 187 While the still morn went out with. Sandals 
gray. 1702 Wordsw, Descr. S/e. 405 ’Tis mom : with gold 
the verdant mountain glows. 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Mem. 70 What time the amber morn Forth gushes from 
beneath a low-hung cloud. 1833 M. Arnold Parting 86 
Thy high mountain platforms, Where Morn first appears. 
fig. 18x3 Shelley (X Mab ix. 38 Yet slow and gradual 
dawned the morn of love. 1852 M. Arnold Empedocles 
L ii. 167 The first faint morn Of life. 

b. The east ; ‘ the land of dawn . 

164a H. More Poems (1647) 31 A trimly decked Close 
Whose grassie pavement wrought with even line Ran from 
the Mom upon the Evening-close. *8g . Raring-Gould 
Hymn , * On the Resurrection morning ’ lii, For a while the 
wearied body Lies with feet toward the morn. 1896 A. E. 
Housman Shropshire Lad Hi, And you will list the bugle 
That blows in lands of mom. 

0. Northern mom (poet, nonce-use) *. the aurora 
borealis (cf. Morning 4 b). 

184.3 Tennyson Morte d Arthur 139 The great brand .. 
Shot like a streamer of the northern mom. 

2 . The early part of the day; morning. Now 
chiefly poet. 

Beowulf 2450 Symble biff Xemyndgad morna gehwylce 
eoforan etlorsifS. cgSo Linc&f. Gasp. Matt. xx. 1 Ar in 
merne [Vulg. prima mane]. rii75 Lamb. Horn. 1x5 Wa 
here ]>eode . , j>er }>a aldormen etaS on erne maqen ula3e- 
Jiche [Eccl. x, 16]. C1250 Kent. Senn. in O. E. Misc. 33 
On good-man was Jwt ferst uut-yede bi J?e Moreghen for to 
here werkmen in-to his winyarde. 13. . E. E. A llit, P. B. 493 
Myryly on a fayr morn, rnouyth be fyrst, 138910 Sag. Gilds 
frSyo) 4 In morun atte messe. c 1400 Maundev, (1839) xv. 164 
For sume of hem, worscbipe the Sonne, . . or the first thing 
that thei meeten at morwen. 1567 Sa-tir. Poems Reform, 
iii. t About vj, houris at morne. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. 
ii. 1 Deere trouble not your selfe ; the mome is cold. _ 1629 
Milton Christ's Nativ. i, This is the Month, and this the 
happy morn Wherein [etc.]. 1750 Gray Elegy xxviii, One 

morn I miss'd him on the custom’d hitt 1859 Tennyson 
Marriage Geraint 157 But Guinevere lay late into the 
morn. 1896 A.E. H&umm Shropshire Lade/, Morns abed 
and daylight slumber Were not meant for man. alive. 
fig. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 16 Say that right for 
right Hath dim'd your Infant morne, to Aged, night 1603 
— Ham. 1. iii. 41 And in the Morne and . liquid dew of 
Youth, Contagious blastments are mast imminent. 

b. lit phrases, as at (f on) mom and (at, fort) 
even (also eve and morn), etc.; morn by mom , 
morning after morning, occurring every morning 
from mom to (or till ) night, etc., all day long; 
f good morn, a salutation (see farther Good a. 10 c). 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter Ii v. 18 On efenne on marne & on midne 
de.3. a 1300 Cursor M. 6385 It come at morn and euening. 
13 . Gam c % Gr. Knt. 1208 * God moroun, sir Gawayn sayde 
bat fayr lady, a 1400-30 A lexander 4769 Fra morewane to 
pc mydday merely bai spring. 01430 Holland Howlat 195 
At euyn and at morn. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 660 He 
•would fight, yea From, morne till night. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 742 From Mom To Noon he fell, from Noon to 
dewy Eve, A Summer’s day. 1781 Cqwper Truth 509 
Herself; from mom to night, from night to morn, Her own 
abhorrence. *8x6 J. Wilson City of Plague u. iii- 48 A 
morn and even, And through the dismal day, that fierce 
aspect Glared on the city. 18*7 Keats Chr. K, Even. 
via, Abide with me from mom till eve. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess, vit. 30 Mom by morn the lhrk Shot up and shrill’d 
in flickering gyres. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad vi. 
Buy them, buy them: eve and mom Lovers' ills are at! to sell. 

3 . The next morning. Hence, the day after 
to-day or the day mentioned ; ■» Morrow 2. 

[Coot. Teat, : cf. Goth, du maurgina, G. morgen, etc.J 
fa- Without article. Chiefly with prep, as on 
or upon mom. Obs. exc. in To-mobn dial. (See 
also A-M 0 H 80 W 2.) 

Beowulf *484 pa Ic on morgue xefrassn mass offerne billes 
eugum on bonan simian. ctooo ALLmc Stunts' Lives iii. 
384. Se lseee him. cwash to.Ne lyfastu oS tefen. b» cwteS 
bastlms. hwaet Rif ic bide meri S enes. £1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 
iter Abraham up on moreen stod. a *300 Cursor M. 3343 
On met** wit godda benkcon Was tmi xebecea lede o ton. 


c 1450 St. Cnthhert (Surtees) 7104 fai war on morne to 
durhaca boun. 

f b. Other morn (Sc.) : the next day but one. 
*372 tr. Buchanan's Detect MaryQ . Scot, T ij b, He hes 
prayit me to remane vpoun hym qulull vtlier morne. 

e. The morn ; the morrow. Now only Sc. and 
north, dial. 

c r*7S Lamb. Horn. 79 A be marten [the good Samaritan] 
bitahte him twa pei^es to spenen on him. a *300 Cursor 
M. 2917 Abraham went him, on be morn, To bat sted. c 1300 
Havelok 8ir Ob be motwen, hwan it was day. He stirt up 
sone. 1*1440 Sir Degrev. 1337 Sire Degrivaunt on the 
morwoun Com aje to the thorun. *485 Caxton Paris If f . 
{1868) 42 Tyl on the morne at nyght. 1508 Dunbar Poems 
v. 18 Scho siepit quhill the morne at none, et rais airly. 1344 
in Ty tier Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 401 My lord Governor take 
to be advised while the morne at even. 1887 P. M’Neill 
Blawearie 133 Mother’s away for the morn’s meat. 1888 
Bardie AuldLicht Idylhvm. 171 Ay, Bell, the morn’s the 
Sabbath. . 

d. The mom : used advb. (ong. m the accus.) 
= to-morrow, on the morrow. Now only Sc. 

11*300 Cursor M. *1332 fe maruu quen bai risen ware,. , 
bai tok fair leue. *340 Ayenb. 46 pane mor3en huanue he 
zet ate gemene ; his arowe vil ope bet cheker at blody. *46* 
Rolls of Pari t. V. 476/2 And the morne, the xvi day of 
Decembre,iny Lord Chaunceller opened, .the matters above- 
seid. c 1473 Rauf Coilyear 299 Cum the morne to the 
Court and do my counsall. *369 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
I. 66 9 To tak jornay the morne the audit day of this in- 
stant. *6a* Gude 4 Godlie Ball. App. i. (S. T. S.) 23.4 This 
day thow Was ane King with Croun, The morne cummis 
deith withouttm dreid. *788 Burns ‘ There was a lass' ii. 
But Duncan swoor a haly aith That Meg should be a bride 
the morn. 18*8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, He wad be glad if 
I wad eat a reisted haddock .. at breakfast wi’ him the 
morn. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Gray iv, 1 ’ll see how ye’re getting 
on the mom or neist day. 

f e. More explicitly. The morn after. Obs . 

14. . Gregory’s Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen London 
(Camden) no The kyng sende hem worde yf they wolde 
delivery the towne on the morne aftyr, be the oure of myd- 
nyghc..he wolde accepte hyt [etc.]. Ibid. 112 Onne the 
5 morne aftyr Syn Symonnys day and. Jude. 1483 Rolls oj 
Parli. VI, 253/2 From the afore written mome next after 
. Seint Hillarie day. 1560-* Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. 1. (1621) a 
The Assembly appointed, the laird of Dunn . . to conveen 
the morn after the preaching, a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottle) 
Chron. Scot. (S.T. S.) 1 . 55 The morne thairefter the gentill- 
men war honourabillie burieit in the kirk yaird. 

f. The mom’s momifng, night , etc. = to-morrow 
morning, night, etc. Also used advb. Sc. 

*8*6 Scott Antiq. xi,TiIl the jmorn’s morning. *8aa Galt 
Sir A. Hylic lx, Your_Leddyship’s brother. . will be here be- 
times the morn’s morning. 1889 Barrie Window in Thrums 
xx. 193 Jamie, I’ll no hae ye to sit aside me the morn's nicht. 

4 . altrib. and Comb. a. In the sense of ‘morn- 


ing’, as mom-devotion, -dew, - drink , -light, milk, 
-prayer, rising, sleep, -song-, f morn-bell, a bell 
rung as a call to matins or to early mass ; f morn- 
mass = Mqbbow-mass ; f morn-priest, the priest 
celebrating early mass ; also similative, instru- 
mental, and objective, with adjs. and pples., as 
morn-bright, f -dawning, -like, -loved, -making. 

1568-9 iii Fabric Rolls York Minster ( Surtees) *13 To 
N ichofaa Rtcherdson for a rope to the *mome bell, 3s. *642 
H. Mors Song of Soul m. m.xlv, She sees his blazing ^morn- 
bright eye. 1643 Rutherford Tryal fi Tre. Faith (1845) 
269 A glimmering of *morn-dawning light. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso t. xv, Godfrey . . then his *morne deuotioiis sed. *606 
Shaks. Ant. 4 C7. ui.xii. 9 The *Morne-de w on the Mertle 
leafe. a 1440 Sir Eglarn. 381 Hys *morne-drynke he had 
tane. Beowulf <yv; Da waes*nior5euleoht scofen and scynded. 
C1203 Lay. 17946- pat we i b a n moi3en-liht msejen come 
ford riht forn at Meneue. 1393 Naske Christ’s T. 71 b, 
Your^morne-Iikechristall countenauncesshall benettedouer. 
1606 Drayton Eglag. ii. Poems D 2, The *morn-Iou’d Mary- 
gould. *31* Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scott. IV. 180 For 
offerand to tua *morne missis and at the hie miss, a *3x0 
in Wright Lyric P. ix. 36 Whiitore then the frooren. mylk. 
c *386 Chaucer Prol. 338 Ah Anlaas and a gipser al of silk 
Heeng at his girdel, whit as morne Milk. *603 Shaks. 
Meas. for M. 11. iv. 71 If that be sin, He make it my- 
*Morne-praier, To haue it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your answere. 1466 in A rckseotogia L. 1. 
44 Item j nothir Riddyll be hyade the "morne preste in the 
quere. r 5 ot Holland Pliny I. 13 [Mercurie hath) the 
*morne rising in Aquarius, but very seldonie in: I.eo. <**572 
Knqx Hist. Ref. Wks. *846 1 . 175 And tharefore qwyetuess, 
after the reullis of phisick, and a *morne sleap was requisite 
for My Lord. 160* Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 Dizieis 339 
His Euen-song and *Morne-song, they are one and the same. 
*393 Lodge Phiilisti&js'j a* And Phillis hath *morn e-waking 
birdes, Hir risiages for to honour. 

f b. la the sense of ‘ to-morrow as morn-day, 
Morn-whim, Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 2*3 Codes man ne sceolde be fan mor- 
gendmse fencean, fylaes fait wasre fast [etc.], c 1373 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xk ( Hinton ) 462 {>ai , .bad fare til fe morne-day. 
a 1450 Cursor M. 5993 (Fairfi), Moises prayed fe morne day 
& alle f e fleys ware a-way. 

Mome (jttpm), sbX Antiq. Forms : 5 moorrte, 
6-7 mourtie, 8 mourn, 9- morne. [a. F. mome, 
vbl, sb. f. OF, momer to blunt (a lance), f. morne 
blunted, dull : see Morne a.] The rebated head 
of a tilting lance ; Coronal sb. 3. 

The editor of Guillim (quot. 1632) gives an explanation 
which would make the word synonymous with Mornettk. 

1494 in Lett, 4 Papers £ ieh. Ilf 4 Hen. VII (Rolls) 1 . 399 
Thomas Ryder came owt of the towne and to hym was pre- 
sented ij spores with moornes, where of be tofie the choise 
and Treury toke the toder. Ibid. 400 And Sir Edward' A 
Borough at that cottrs brae his spere welt apon therll of 
Snfibike ; and the said erll glksed on the helmeof the said 
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Sir Edward, the wiche ran with spares with moornes. 
c 1500 in Strutt’s Sports 4 Past. (*801) Introd. 13 The 
speare hedded with the morne. a *386 Sidney Arcadia it. 
(1622) 179 His Lances, .so were they coloured with hookes 
neere the moume, that they prettily represented sheep- 
hooks. 1632 Guillim' s Her. iv. xiv. 342 The Iron heads of 
Tilt-speares.. which usually haue six or eight Mournes (for 
so are those little piked things called, which are on the 
top or head of this cronell or Coronet). i8z4_Mevhicic Anc. 
Armour II. 246 Their lances have small points rebated or 
bent down, called monies. 1876 Jrnl. Brit. A rcltteol. A ssoc. 
XXXII. 125 We hear of spears, of-.tilting-lances with 
monies, coronels, and vamplates. 

II Morne (m£m), sbf [American-French, ? cor- 
ruption of Sp. moron:'] A small round hill. 

1889 Harfier s Mag. Nov. 846/r The road, .sinks between 
mornes wooded to their summits. 

II Morne (mpm), a. [Fr. ; believed to be of 
Tent, origin : cf. Mourn 7/.] Dismal, dreary. 

1844 ICrNGLAKE Eotken xvi. 215 The chaunt was morne and 
doleful. 1848 Aytoun Danube 4 Euxine 16 Rolling down 
my torpid waters Through a silence morne and drear, 1879 
Mrs. Oliphant Geo. II, I. 14 The morne monotony of the 
life that lingers out to its last moment. 

Morne, obs. form of Mourn. 

II Morne (mpme), a. Her. Also mornee. erron, 
mortne, mortne. [Fr , ; pa. pple. of momer to 
blunt.] Said of a lion rampant represented as 
having no tongue, teeth* or claws. 

1722 Nisblt Syst. Her. 296 The Lion of his Family was 
represented afterward, without Claws, and blazoned Mornee, 
1723 J. Coats Diet. Her. (1739), Mart ne, is a term Colom. 
biere has, and apply’d to a Lyon. *780 Edmondson He- 
raldry II. Gloss., Morni or Mortne. 1868-93 Cussans 
Handbk. Her. viii. (ed. 4) 129 Mome-. Disarmed. 

Morned (mpmd), a. Her. [f. Morne sbf + 
-ed ^.] Of a spear : Having a blunt head. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

Morner, obs. form of Mourner. 

Momette (m/une’t). Antiq. [a. OF. momet 
(Littre), dim. of morne : see Morne. ri.i] One of 
the points of the coronel of a tilting-spear. 

*824 Meyrick Anc. Armour II. 246 note. The points of 
the cronel were called mornettes, or little mornes. 1846 
Faiuholt Costume (i88st II. Gloss. 289-. 

Momevall, obs. form of Mournival. 
t Mo rnif, a. Obs . rare ~ r . [? f. Mourn v. + -if 
-ivb ; but cf. OF. morni. f. morne sad.] Mournful, 
*3, . E. E. A llit. P. A. 386 In blysse I se )e blypely blent 
St. I a man al mornyf mate. 

Morning (mpunig), sb. (and' a.) Forms : 3 
more5sning(e, 3-4 mor(e)wening(e, 4 mor(e)- 
wenyng(e, morenrtyng(e, 4-5 morwenyng(e, 
mor{o)wny ng(e, morowniag, morowenyng, 
5 morenyng(e, 6 A. moirneing, 4-6 mornyng(e, 
4- morning. [ME. morwening, morning, f. mor- 
; wen Morn + -lira 1 , on the analogy of Evening.] 

I. The simple word. 

1 . Originally, the time of the approach or be- 
: ginning of ‘ mom ’ ; the period extending from a 
. Bttle before to a little after sunrise. The word 
j gradually became synonymous with Morn (which 
is now only poet, and dial i). In modem use : The 
early part of the day-time,, ending, at noon or at 
the hour of the midday meal. 

a *230. Owl 4 Night. 1718 (Jesus Oxf. MS.) pe wrenne for 
heo cuj?c singe par com in pare morewening.e [(Cott MS.) 
morejeninge] To lielpe pare nyhtegale. c 1330, R. Brunnh 
Chron. (1725) vj Right in the mornyng in aldermost nede 
Com kynge’s sonnes tuo. c 1380 Wyclif Senn. Set. Wks. 
I, 266 A nyjt is partid in foure houres ; as evenynge and 
! mydnyjt, cockis crowinge and morewnynge. c 1407 Lydg. 

| Resort Se Sens. 458 Herest, how the brid'des synge For glad- 
; nesse of the morwenynge. c *430 Holland Howlat 157 All 
thus, in May, as I ment in a mornyng, *396 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. til. ii 11 3 The morning weares, 'tis time we were at 
! Church. 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca’s Mor. n. xix. (1696) 
j 282 How many precious Mornings do we spend in Con- 
[ sultation with Barbers, Taylors [etc.], a 1707 Bp. Patrick 
; A utabiog. (,1839) 90 Some pious persons . . bad desired prayers 
I at the hour of ten in the morning, *728 Vanbr. & Cm. 

: Preru. Hush. iv. i, An hundred Pound in the Morning, and 
i want another afore Night 1 ‘ 1833 Tennyson New-Year's 
\ Eve vi, In the early early morning. Mod. My mornings are 
| occupied with correspondence. 

j b. In the morning, appended to an hour-date, 

| means between midnight and: noon ; — a. m. 

a *634 Selden Table- 5 ”. (Arb.J 62 Sitting up till two of 
; the Clock in the Morning. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v.. 
The astronomers reckon morning. ; mane, from the time of 
mid-night, to that of midday.— Thus an eclipse is said to 
begin at eleven o’clock in the morning, &c. *797 T. 

Wright Autobiog. (1864) 194 A quarter past one o’clock 
in the morning. 1876 Encycl Brii. V. 292/1 The Celestines 
were hound to say matins in the choir at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

c. The portion of the day extending to the 
fashionable dinner time. 

( *749 Fielding Tom Tones xv. ii, Past three in the morn- 
ing, or to reckon by the old style, in the afternoon. *840 
John Bull 31 May r M. Liszt will give at Two o’clock on 
Tuesday morning, June 9, Recitals on the Pianoforte. 

d. fig. The beginning, or early part (of anything 
likened to a day). 

1595 W. S. Locrine ir. yi.. E, Thus in the morning of my 
victories, Thus in the prime of my feb’et tie To cut me off by 
such hard ouerthrow._ 1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage (1614) 351 
Moses telleth of the reigne and po wer of Chederlaomer King 
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of Elam,in that morning of the world extended totheborders 
of Canaan, 1786 Burns To James Smith xv, O Life ! how 
pleasant in thy morning. 1855 Prescott Philip 1 1 , 1. viii. 
(1857) 149 A war which hung like a dark cloud ou the morn- 
ing of her reign. 

2 . With qualifying adj. denoting the kind of 
weather, etc,, prevailing, or the pleasure (or the 
contrary) experienced during the morning. 

One or some fine morning, etc. : see Fine a. 15 b. _ 
c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 151 And therfore in this 
lusty morwnynge As I 'best can I wol hit seynpmd synge. 
c 1402 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 25 Clere and faire was the 
morowning. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. A'- Epigr. (1867) 81 
Thus cloudy moinynges turns to cleere after noones. 1678 
It. L’Estrange Senecas Mor., Epist. vi. <1696) 503 In a 
Frosty Morning. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 58 The morning 
[was] sharp and clear. 1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes 11 
When the morning was wet. 

to. Good morning : see Good a. 10 c. (Cf. the 
earlier good morn, Good-morrow.) In vulgar or 
off-hand speech often shortened to morning. 

1611 [see Good a. 10 c]. 1653 Walton Angler i. r You 
are tvel overtaken Sir, a good morning to you. 1751 Eliza 
Heywood Betsy Thoughtless. I. 268 In going out, he saw 
Mr. Goodman in the parlour, who gave him the good 
morning as he passed. 1895 ‘ H. S. Mkrriman ’ Grey Lady 
11. vii. (1899) 254 ‘ Morning— morning 1’ he cried. ‘Good 
morning replied Luke. 

8. Idiomatic uses and phrases, a. Used advb. 
(in ME. rarely + the morning) for ‘in the morn- 
ing’. Now only in collocations like morning and 
evening. Also in proverbial phrase morning, noon, 
and night = all the day, incessantly. 

1297 It. Glouc. (Rolls) 11676 f>e tiwesday to euesliam he 
wende be morweuinge. 1697 T. Brown Dispensary {ad pint) 
Wks. 1709 HI. in. 90 Take one Spoonful of it Morning 
and Evening. 1891 JST. Gould Double Event 17 I'm sick 
of the name. Morning, noon, and night I hear nothing 
else. 1892 C. Whitaker Student's Aid to Prayer Bk. 
Hist. Sk. p. vi. The Litany may be used morning or even- 
ing or both. 

b. In certain phrases the article is omitted, as 
fin morning (obs.), at morning (now rare), till 
morning, before morning', from morning till even- 
ing. , to night, etc. ; also all morning (adv.) beside 
aid the morning. Also f A-MORNIKG. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7181 On nighter-tale, or in morning. 
Ibid. 13291 Amomtng fand he dan leui. 1530 Palsgr. 
434/x He applyeth his crafte from mornyng to nvght. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. ill. ii. 279 He plyes the Duke at 
morning and at night. 17x3 Swift Address to Earl of 
Oxford, Imit. Horace , Ep. 1. vii. 78 Soon grows Do- 
mestick ; seldom fails Either at Homing, or at Meals. 1788 
Mrs. Hughes Henry <5- Isabella III. 17 Not having seen 
her all morning, she [etc.]. 1832 Southey Lett. (1856) 

IV. 261, I... very seldom employ myself upon the same 
[thing] at morning and in the evening. 1842 Pl*nch£ 
White Cat a. Extravaganzas 1879 II. 164 We won’t go 
home till morning, Till day-light doth appear. 1849 M. 
Arnold New Sirens i, I, who in your train at morning 
Stroll’d and sang with joyful mind, Heard, at evening, 
sounds of warning. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xii, All 
morning she had dreamt of her husband 

c. f On mornings , A-morniugs (obs.), of morn- 
ings (see Of prep. 52 b) : habitually in the morn- 
ing. Also mornings as adv. in the same sense ; now 
rare or dial. Also, f of a mornings = ‘ of a morning’. 

[1377, etc - : see A-mornings]. 1523 Ld. ‘Bennass Froiss. I. 
xxvi. 38 The scottis, on raornyngis and nyghtis, made many 
skryes to trouble the oste, but lytle hurt they dyd. 1573 
Laneham Let. (1871)58, I am.. iolly& dry a mornings. 1620 
Venner Via Recta (1650) 35 Sometimes mornings fasting a 
small draught thereof may be profitable for them. 1632 tr. 
Sender/ s Ibrahim lv. 11. 174 Mornings and evenings only 
I took him out Lessons. 1732 Mrs. Wesley in Wesley's 
Wks. (1829) I. 388 Mornings they had always spoon-meat j 
sometimes at nights. Z1740 Chesterf. Lett, to Son xlvii. 
(1774) I. 118 When the sun shines on either side of us (as it 
does mornings and evenings) the shadows are very long. 
*793 Coleridge Lett. (1895) I. 137 Only amusing myself cm 
mornings. 1849 [see Of 52 b]. 1893 H. C. O’Neill Told 
in the Dimpses 28 Farmer Spurrier could see the plough at 
work., before he got out of his bed mornings. 

d. This morning', the morning of to-day. 
Chiefly in advb, use. 

*377 C’tkss Mar in 3 rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 4x9/1, 
I rassauit this moirneing ane wreitting. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
4 r Jut. v. iii. 305 A glooming peace this morning with it 
brings. xfio6 — Ant, <$■ Cl. jv. v. 5 The Soldier That has 
this morning left thee. 1703 Maundrell Joum. Jerus. 
5 May (1810) 181 This morning we pass’d by the fountain 
of Barrady. 1863 H. Kingsley Hiltyars <5- B. xii, The 
fellows who got bailed up by young Hitlyar this morning. 

■ e. In or of a morning : habitually in the morning; 

1678 R. L’Estrangk Seneca's Mar. 11. xvi, (r6g6) 264 We 
Wonder, .how any Man can.. endure to rise so early in a 
Morning. 1798 Monthly Mag. VI. 371 To take a walk in 
the High-Street in a morning. 1824 Lady Granville Lett. 
(1894) I. 325, I am.. going to receive them of a morning. 
x86a Mrs. H, Wood Channingsx, He should only have to 
go to the office for two hours before breakfast in a morning, 
to make up for the two lost in the day. 

£ In genitive. Formerly often equivalent to the 
attrib. use. Now only in the senses * belonging to 
the particular morning), 1 occupying a morning*. 
_i588 Shaks. Tit. A . 11. iii. 201 Vpon whose leaues are 
drops of new.shed-blood, As fresh as mornings dew distil’d 
on flowers. 160* F. H bring Anat, 8 Readie to visit his 
Patients at any hour, being as good an afternoones-man as 
a_ moming’s-man. 1633 Walton Angler v. (1661) 90 Come 
give my Scholer and me a Mornings-drink, and a bit of 
meat to breakfast. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. 11. 


xxii. (1696) 318 He gave me a Mornings Visit. 1697 T. 
Brown Dispensary 1. Wks. 1709 111. in. 68 What will be 
the Charges of this Morning's Work 7 1711 Stf.ele Sped. 
No. 134 r 2, I constantly peruse your Paper as I smoke my 
Morning's Pipe. 1859 Tennyson Geraint % Enid 371 So 
the ruffians growl’d, Fearing to lose, .Their chance of booty 
from the morning’s raid. 

4. poet. The dawn, daybreak ; the light of dawn. 
Often personified. (Cf. Ps. cxxxix. 9 .) 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. i. 2t See how the Morning 
opes her golden Gates. 1599 — Hen. V, iv. i. 88 Is not 
that the Morning which breaks yonder? x6xx Bible Isa, 
xiv. 12 O Lucifer, sonne of the morning. 1667 Milton P, L. 

v. 20 Awake, the morning shines, and the fresh field^Calls 
us. 1781 Cowper Retirement 432 While morning kindles 
with a windy red. x8zx Shelley Adonais xiv, Morning 
sought Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound. 
1833 Tennyson CEnone 54. Far up the solitary morning 
smote The streaks of virgin snow. 1859 FitzGerald tr. 
Omar i, Awake ! for Morning in the Bowl of Night Has 
flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight 

Jig. 1742 Young Nt. Th. viil 255 The blush of morning, 
in his cheek, turns pale. 

to. Northern morning', the Aurora Borealis, rare. 
1836 Uncle Philip's Con vers. Whale Fishery 215 The 
Aurora Borealis, or northern morning, as it is called. 184a 
Tennyson Talking Oak 275. 

5. a. A morning draught, a glass of liquor taken 
before breakfast. Chiefly Sc. 

17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Cr. in. vi, Steen. .Came in to 
get his morning. 1814 Scott IVav.xvm, Of this he took 
a copious dram, observing, he had already taken his morn- 
ing with Donald Bean Lean, before his departure. 1843 
Lever J. Hinton iv, ‘Are you ready for your morning ? ’. . 
He poured . .a brimming goblet full of some white compound, 
and handed it to me... I put it to my lips, and found it to 
be capital milk-punch. 1894 ‘ Ian Maclarf.n ’ Bonny Brier 
Bush v. 187 Aifter a whilie they tak a mornin’ wi’ a freend 
and syne a gless at the public-hoose in the evenin’. 

b. * A slight repast taken at rising, some hours 
before what is called breakfast’ (Jam.), dial. 

1818 Scott Leg. Montr, vi. But now I must go down., 
and see that Gustavus [a horse] has his morning. x86x 
Huo.hes Tom Brown at Oxf. iii, I just watched the ’ed 
porter, .across to the buttery to get his mornin’. 1897 
Shetland News 29 May (E.D.D.), Bread for the Mason’s 
mornings. 

XI. attrib, and Comb, (and qnasi-ao^T). 

6 . Simple attrib., with various nouns of action, 
as in morning-dawn, -peep, -rise, f -spring, -wake. 
Chiefly poet. 

1810 S. Green Reformist I. 28 Notwithstanding the moon 
lasting till ’’morning-dawn, a 1687 V illiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Poems (1775) 144 Rhime_ next his heart, he takes at ’’morn- 
ing-peep, Some love-epistles at his hours of sleep. 1399 
Shaks., etc. Pass. Pilgr , xiv, The ’'morning rise Doth scite 
each mouing scence from Idle rest. 1333 Coverdale Josh. 

vi. 15 Vpon the seuenth daye whan the "inornyoge sprynge 
arose, they gat them vp early. 1678 Dryden & Lee CEdipus 
in. i. (167.9) 44 My Soul then stole my Body out by nightj 
And brought me back to Bed e’re "Morning-wake. 

7. attrib. passing into adj., with the sense: 
Existing, prevailing, or taking place in the morning. 

*593. Shaks. Liter. 778 With rotten damps rauish the 
"morning aire. 1333 Coverdale liosea vi. 4 Youre loue is 
like a ’’inornynge cloude, & like a dew y £ goeth early 
awaye. 1333 — Wisd. xi. 22 Yee as a droppe of y* 
"moroinge dew, that falleth downe vpon the earth. 1390 
Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 126 Their heads are hung With eares 
that sweepe away the morning dew. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 
41 And he, that points the Centonell his roome, Doth license 
him depart at sound of *morning droome. 1634 Milton 
Conius 920 And I must haste ere "morning hour To wait in 
Amphitrlte’s bowr. 1667 — P. L. tx. 194 The humid Flours, 
that breathd Thir "morning Incense. ,*593 Shaks. Lucr. 745 
He in his speed Mokes for the "morning Tight. 1820 Shel- 
ley Good-Nt. iii, To hearts which near each other move 
From evening close to morning light. The night is good. 
1722 De Foe Plague. (1840) 31 The watchman. -let them 
alone till the "morning-man, or day-watchman, as they 
called him, came to relieve him. 1673 Han. Woolley 
Gentlewoman's Comp. 203 Cheese, of which there are three 
kinds : "Moraing-Milk-Cheese, Nettle.Cheese, and floaten- 
M ilk-Cheese. _ 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Channhigs v, It is in 
all the "morning papers. 1896 Mary Anderson Few Mem. 
vi. (ed. 2) 92 A "morning performance when two young men 
..disturbed the actors and public with loud remarks. 1333 
Coverdale Hosea vi, 3 As the euenynge and "inornynge 
rayne vpon the earth. 1634 Milton Ctmtus 622 Every., 
plant.. That spreds her verdant leaf to til’ "morning ray. 
2637 in Shropsh. Parish Documents (1903) 51 Published 
3 severall Lords Days.. at the close of "morning service. 
1862 Mrs. H. Wood Charmings xxxviii,The day was a holi- 
day from school, but not from morning service, 1891 Law 
Times XCI. 3/x For the two sessions 1833 and 1834 "morning 
sittings from twelve to three were devoted to petitions. r8g4 
Daily News 17 Jan. 5/3 There have been twen ty-three morn- 
ing sittings of the House of Commons siace the beginning of 
the present session. A ’ morning ’ sitting, as most people 
know, opens at two o’clock in the afternoon, and ends at 
seven. 1393 Shaks. ji Hen, VI, tv. vii, 80 When the "Morning 
Sunne shall rayse his Carre Abcrae the Border of this Hori- 
zon. 1632 Sherwood, The "morning time, la -matinee. 1858 
W. T. Matson Sonn. Poems 460 In the rathe morning-time 
of life. 1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v., *Moming twilight. 
X849 De Qujtjcey Dream Fugue Wks. 1890 XIII. 32X The 
morning twilight even then was breaking. 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Did., A "morning visit, Maiutina salutatio. 1828 
P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 1x2 Morning visits, 
too, are made in the afternoon. 

1] In poetry, mm-ning adj. often connotes vaguely 
the attributes possessed in the morning, or the fact 
that morning is the time referred to. 

1390 Shaks. Mids, N. iv. L 99, I doe heare the morning 
Larke. 1600 — A.Y. L. 11. vii, 146 The Scboole-boy with 
his Satchel! And shining morning face. x6oa — Ham. 1. ii. 


2x8 The Morning Cocke crew lowd. 1833 Browning Pauline 
13 The morning swallows with their songs like words. _ 

to. Of things intended to be worn in the morning. 

In this use morning usually means early morning or fore- 
noon * but in morning dress, clothes, costume , it is now 
used merely in contradistinction to ’evening’. 

c 1620 Roxb. Ball, (1891) VII. 422 Casting from him his 
morning gown. 1700 T. Brown Acc. Joum . Exon. Wks. 
X709 III. n. ioi, I have given you an Account of my 
Journey, every Part just scribbled o’er witli as much Free- 
dom as ’twas acted, wanting Leisure to put it in any other 
than a loose Morning-dress. 1755 J ohnson, Morning gown, 
a loose gown worn before one is formally dressed. 1804 
Jackson’s Oxford Jrnl. Aug., Morning dress of fine cam- 
bric. 1823 J. F. Cooper Lionel Lincoln II. vi. 151 As the 
airy band of her morning cap waved aside. 1862 Mrs H. 
Wood Charmings xvii, At ten. Lady Augusta.. entered the 
breakfast-room in a dirty morning wrapper, and rang the 
bell. *8gt T. Hardy Toss xxxii, A perfect morning cos- 
tume. 1896 Mary Anderson Few Mem. vii, (ed. a) no 
Her strange working costume of pale grey cloth, made like 
a man’s morning suit. 1897 Cenealog. Mag. Oct. 325 Ladies 
wore what is technically described as morning dress. 

8 . Comb, (similative, objective, or instrumental) 
with udjs. or pples., as in morning-breathing, 
-bright, - coloured \ -winged adjs. Only poet. 

1596 Fitz-Gefpray Sir F. Drake (1881) 15 Clymenes 
audacious boyTorne by the "morning-breathing horses rage. 
1820 Keats Hyperion u. 294 "Morning-bright Apollo ! 
young Apollo ! x6ox Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 3 Her. 
"morning-coloured clieekes. 1818 Shelley Lines Written 
Euganean Hills 297 The leaves unsodden Where the infant 
Frost has trodden With his "morning- winged feet. 


9 . Special comb- as morning oall, a visit paid 
during the ‘morning’ (i.e. afternoon); hence morn- 
ing-calling ppl. a., that makes a morning call; 
morning draught, a portion of drink taken in 
the morning ; morning-flower (see quot) ; morn- 
in g-gun, a gun fired from the admiral’s or senior 
cfticer’s ship, or at a military post or camp, to 
announce day-break; morning -hour U.S., 1 in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, the hour after the reading of the journal, set 
apart for reports, motions, etc., before the taking 
up of unfinished business’ (Cent. Did. 1890); 
f morrtmg-Tiou.se, a tavern or public-house open 
in the eaTly morning; morning-killer, one who 
wastes the morning by lying in bed ; f morning- 
knowledge [L. cogniiio matuiina ], according to 
St Augustine and Aquinas the knowledge of 
things in their causes or Divine archetypal ideas, 
as opposed to ‘ evening knowledge’, which, is of 
things in their actual nature ; morning-land [cf. 
G. Morgen! and), the East, the Orient ; morning- 
office, morning-prayer ; morning planet = Mobn- 
ING-STAR 1 ; morning prayer, (a) a prayer said 
in the morning; (b) the Anglican service of matins ; 
morning-red, (a) (see quot. 1805-17); ( b ) the 
dawn (rare, after G. morgem oth) ; morning- 
room, a room used as a sitting-room during the 
early part of the day ; morning-sickness, nausea 
occurring in the morning, one of the earlier 
symptomsof pregnancy; tmorning-stead rare—', 
the time of dawn. Also Moening-gjit, -CLOBY.etc. 

xSix L. M. Hawkins C'tcss $ Gertr. (K. 0.), "Morning 
call. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Channings xv,_I am only making 
a morning call upon you, after the fashion of gentlefolks. 
*840 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life I. 63 A magazine of easily, 
wielded weapons for "morning-calling and evening-party 
controversialists. 1588 Marprel. F.pist. (Arb.) 38 Where unto 
be resorted for his "morning draught. 1667 Phimatt City 
$ C. Build, 49 Money, .given to workmen for Morning- 
draughts. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain 1, Some fishermen 
entered, clamouring for their morning draught. *890 Cen- 
tury Bid., * Morning fl truer, a plant of the iris family, 
Orthrosanthus viult Tflorns (Australia). 1743 Woodrooi k 
in Hammy's Tran. (1762) I. n. xx. 91 We beat the drum and 
fired the "morning gun. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk . 
1781 R. King Mod. Land. Spy no You have seen several 
night-houses, .we shall now see a "morning-house. It is 
between 4 and 5. X753 Richardson Grandison (1811) II. 
vi. X09 Lady L — is a * morning-killer : she always loved 
hex hed. 1621 Jewison Height Israels Idol. 31 This know- 
ledge, of S. Augustine is called scieniin matutina diurna, 
"morning and day-knowledge. 1704 Norris Ideal World 
11, xiL 469 That morning-knowledge which they [.tr. the 
Schoolmen] ascribe to the angels. 1842 Macaulay Prophecy 
ofCapys xxxi. Through the sand of "morning-land The camel 
bears the spice. 1763 H. WuLrolEOtranto iv. (1798)74 It was 
not till late after the "moruing-offioe, that he recollected 
[etc.]. 1667 Milton P. L, vii. 366 And hence tlie*Morning 
Planet guilds his horns. 1552 Bk, Camvr. Prayer, An ordre 
for "mornlnge prayer dayly throughout the yeare. 1557 
Seager Sch. Vertue in Babees Bk. 225 rThe mornynge 
prayer. ‘ O God, from whom al good gifts precede 1_ [etc.] 
1583 in Fabric Rolls Vo rk Minster (S urtees) 137 To Sir Hugh 
Hook, clerk, for saying morenynge praters . .33s, 4d. 1803-17 
R. Jamiesoi? Char. Min. (ed. 3) 71 Aurora or *moming 
red is carmine-red mixed with much lemon yellow, a 1864 
Hawthorne Amer. Note-hks . (1879) II. 132 The birds that 
..sing for us at morning-red. xSza Magic Lantern 4 The 
"morning room of the female part of the family next excited 
my attention. 1876 T. Hardy Eihelberta x, The next day 
old Lady Petherwin-.came into the morning-room, with 
a newspaper in her hand. 1893 Ashby-Sterry Naughty 
Girl iii. 26 He had the morning-room [of the club] all to 
himself. 1879 George's Hasp. Rep. IX. *24 A fort- 
night’s dyspepsia and "morning sickness, a 16x8 Sylvester 
Maidens Blush 1x76 'Toward "morning-sted To mighty 
Pharaoh the Almighty sent A double Dream. 
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Ko'Mlilig-gift, Antiq. A modem rendering 
of OE. morgengifu (see Moryeve) or the equiva- 
lent form in other Tent, langs. 

1597 [sea Morwyngift, quot. 1593]. 1597 Skene De Verb. 
Sign. s.v. Dos, The Dutch word morgengab, morning gift, 
is ane kind of dowry. 1824 J. Maidment North Cotmtrie 
Garland (18S4) 1 He has wooed the young Countess . . An' 
given her for a morning gift Strathboggie and Aboyne. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) X. v. 306 The royal bride, 
like other Teutonic brides, had her morning-gift. 

MoTTiing-glcrry. [f- Mousing + GloryjA] 

1 . An American convolvulaeeous plant, Ipom&a 
purpurea ; also applied to other species of Ipomsea 
and other convolvulaeeous genera. 

*836 Backwoods of Canada 142 The pillars [of the verandah] 
are wreathed with the . . ' morning gloty ’, the American 
name for the most splendid of major convolvuluses. 1885 
G. Allen .Babylon 5, The morning-glories opened their 
great pink, bells. 1892 Harper's Mag. May 937/x The . . 
little cabin that sat smiling through a cool green garment 
of -morning-glory vines. 

2. attrib. (U.S.) designating a kind of stove. 

1883 Roe Driven back to Eden Pref. x A morning-glory 

stove gave out abundant warmth, 

Mo'rningless, a. poet. rare. [f. Morning 
+ -less. J Having no morning. Cf. Mornless a. 
i85 S M. Arnold Thyrsis xvii, Thine earth-forgetting eye- 
lids keep The morningless and unawakening sleep, 

Morningly (mp\mir)li), adv. rare. [f. Morn- 
ing + -ly 2 .J In the morning ; also, every morning. 

1360 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 131 That cause 
which all your loving subjects so daily sigh for and morn- 
ingly in their prayers desire to appear to their eyes. 1363 
Hyll Art Garden, ti. liv. (1303) 13s The Onion accustomed 
to be eaten moniingly. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons <$• IV. 
xIy, That used to be taken in morningly. 

So Mo’rningly a., occurring every morning. 

1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 148 The nightly and 
morningly ceremony of * milking 

Morning star. [Cf. the earlier Morn-star,] 

1 . The planet Venus when visible in the east 
before sunrise; = Lucifer 1. Also gen. a star or 
planet that is visible in the morning. 

1535 CovHRDAf.E Job xxxviii. 7. _ 1590 Spenser P. Q. i, 
xii. 2t As bright as doth the morning starre appeare Out 
of the East. 1630 Milton On May Morning 1 Now the 
bright morning Star, Dayes harbinger, Comes dancing from 
the East. 18 iz Woodbouse Astron. xxiii. 249 Perceive Venus 
rising just before the Sun, and becoming the Morning Star. 

b. fig. Applied (after Rev. xxii, 16) to Christ; 
also, to any person who is regarded as the pre- 
cursor of a figurative ‘ dawn '. 

1567 Gude Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 145 He [Christ] is the 
Morning Star. 1671 Milton P . R . i. 694 So spake our 
Morning Star then in his rise. 1720 J. Hughes Siege Da- 
mascus in. (1777) 38 The great Mahoinet, Arabia’s morning* 
star. 1732 Neal Hist. Purit, I. 3 John Wicklilfe, the 
morning star of the Reformation. 1818 Byron Giaour 1130 
She.. rose, where'er I turn’d mine eye, The Morning-star of 
Memory ! 1833 Tennyson Dream of Fair IVom. i, ‘ The 
Legend of Good Women long ago Sung by the morning 
star of song, who made His music heard below. 

2. Antiq. = MORGENSTERN, 

1684 J. Peter tr. Siege Vienna 87 Our Men being pro- 
vided with., Hooks and Clubs headed with Iron, Morning 
Stars and the like Instruments. 1868 Arch&ol. Jrnl. 
XXV. 85 The acquisition by the Royal Artillery Museum 
..of some specimens of* Morning Stars'. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) II. IV. iii. 259 There hangs a morning-star so 
strong, The like of which I’ve wanted Tong. 

3 . dial. = Stak-of-Bethlehem. 

1890 Nature Notes I. 23 (Hampshire), Morning-star - . 
Ornithogalum nmbellatum. 

Mo’rningti&e. Now poet. [f. Morning + 
Tide.] The morning, or early part of the day. 

*33° Palsgr. 68 Of matyn, a mornyng, matynle , a morn- 
ynge tyde, i6it Cotgr., Matiule , a forenoons, or morning- 
tide. *848 Kingsley Saint's 'Drag. 1. i, All the gentle 
angels Which glance about my dreams at morning-tide. 
1881 Rlackmore ChrisUnueU i, But morning-tide spread all 
soft herbage with a silvery tissue. 

Mo’rningward. rare. [f.MoBNiNG+--wARD.] 
To the morningioard of: => to the east of. 

>843 E. Warburton Crescent <5- Cross II. 48 The seas, 
Over which the sun rises to the morningward of Malta. 

Morning'- watch, [f. Morning + Watch sb.] 

1 . The last of the (three or four) watches into 
which the night was divided by the Jews and Romans. 

153S Coverdale x Sam. xl it. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 
207 AH night he will pursue, but his approach Darkness 
defends between till morning Watch. 

2 . Naut. The watch between four and eight 
a.m. ; the men on duty at that time. ' 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iii, The larboard watch.. go 
below until four in the morning, when they come on deck 
again and remain till eight, having what is called the morning 
watch, *867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ., Morning watch, 
those of the crew on watch from 4 to 8 A. m. 

Mornivall, obs. form of Mournival, 
Mo’rnless, a. rare. [f. Morn + -less.] 
Having no mom. Cf. MoRNINGPBSS. 

*793 Anna Seward Lett. (i8tx) IV. 07 Before the long 
and momless night descends. 1830 J. Wright Retrospect 
u. 95 One wayward step— thou sink’st in mornless night. 

t Mo’rmy, adv. Obs . rare. [f. Morn + -ly 2 .] 
In the morn or morning; every morning. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas n, it. n. Babylon 337 All the 
winged quiers Which morn ly warble, on green trembling 
briers Ear-tickling tunes. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xu, 
Ixix, These faire Andromache doth mornely feed. 
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+ Mom-speech, HEo-rrow-speech. Obs. 

Forms : see a. Morn ; fi . Morrow (also 4-5 mor- 
speche) ; and Speech. [Cf. MDu. piorgensprake 
in the same sense, mod. Du. ntorgenspraak discus- 
sion.] A periodical assembly of a guild held on 
the morrow after the guild-feast. 

a. ciooo in Thorpe Charters 613 Se ^e^ilda Se ne gesece 
his morgenspasce glide his syster huni^es. 1389 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 49 At mornspeche, porow on assent of all pe 
brethen to chesen an Aldirman. 1487 Ann. Barber-Snr- 
geons Land. (1890) 578 At the first mornspeech after he 
shall have taken the said apprentice. 

/3. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 40 To haue foure morspeches 
in ho jere. 1431 Ibid. 27s At ecn of these ij. morowe spechis 
euery brother schall payen to y° costage, .ij denar, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 344/1 Morow speche [King's Coll. MS. and 
Heber MS. morwe speche. Winch. MS. morspech], crasti- 
num colloquium. [1890 Gross Gild Merck. II. 143 The 
Gild at its meetings, which were called * morrow-speeches ’.] 

Mo'rn-star. Obs. exc. poet. [Cf.MDu., MHG. 
morgensterre (MHG. also - sterne , mod.G. -stern), 
Du. morgenstar. ] = Morning-star i. 

c 888 K. /Flfred Boeth. iv, pone beorhtan steorran |?e we 
hata3 morgensteorra. £1440 Promp. Parv. 344/2 Morow 
sterre (morwynstere, K.), Lucifer. x8ix Shelley To a Star 
6 More sweet Than the expiring morn-star’s paly fires. 

tMo’rn-tide. Obs. Forms: see Morn and 
Tide; also Morrow-tide. [Cf, OS. morgantid, 
MDu. viorgentijt , G. morgenzeit. ] — Mobningtide. 
Beowulf 484 Donne was feos medoheal on morgentid, 
drihtsele dreorfah. c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 59 Dat was Se firme 
moreen tid, Sat euere sprang in werld[e] wid. a 1300 Cur- 
sor M. 6333 par he sleped [at morntide. c 1440 Bone Flor. 
114 Sche schall. .in hur lovely armes me lappe Bothe evyn 
and inorne tyde. 

Mo-rnward/s, adv. poet. rare. [f. Morn 4 - 
-waud, -wards.] Towards the morning, towards 
the rising sun or the east ; eastward. 

1850 Lowell New Year's Eve i, And mornward now the 
starry hands move on. 1833 Bailey Mystic, etc. 88 From. 
Athabascan cape, mornwards, to where [etc,]. 

J Morn- while. Obs. Forms: a. see Morn 
and While ; (8. 3 morjewile, -quile. Morning ; 
the time of morning. 

a. c 1250 Gen. Sf Ex, 3273 God him bad helden up his 
hond to-ward "Sis water, in a morjen quile Se se luked, so god 
it wile, la 1400 Morte Arth. 2001 Thise lordly knyghttez, 
Salle lenge on his lefte band, wyth iegyones ynewe, To 
meue in the morne-while. 

A c i2oo 'Brin, Coll. Horn. 39 Mid-niht 3e bilimpefi to 
frumberdiigges, hanecrau be bUimpeS powuene men, 010x36- 
wile to aide men. c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 3461 De Sridde dayes 
mor^e quile. Sunder and leuene made spile. 

Mornyfle, obs, form of Moubnivax. 
Mornyng(e, obs. ff. Morning, Mourning. 

II Moro 1 (moe-m). Path. Obs. [It. moro mul- 
berry, also * a wart in a horse called an Anburie ’ 
(Florio 1598).] (See quot. 1891.) 

1823 in Crabs Tecknol. Diet. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Moro , 
old name for a small abscess like a mulberry. Also, a mul- 
berry-like tumour on the genitals. 

|| Moro 2 iyad-io). [Sp. = Moor jA 2 ] One of 
the Mohammedan Malays in the Philippine Islands. 

1886 Yule & Burnell Anglo-Itid. Gloss. Suppl., Moro is 
still applied at Manilla to the Musulman Malays. 1901 
A. H. Keane in Chamb. Encycl. VIII. n8/x Nearly all 
Malays are either ‘ Indios ’ (Le. Roman Catholics) or 
1 Moros ' (i. e. Mohammedans). 1902 Westm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 
6/1 Dealing with the situation in the Philippines, he asserted 
that it was imperative that the United States should chas- 
tise the Moros for their delinquencies. 

|| Moro 3 (moe’rF). [f. Sp. paja.ro moro , Moorish 
sparrow.] The vinous grosbeak, or stone-bird, 
Carpodacus (Bucanetes) githagineus , inhabiting 
the desert countries of North Africa. 

1890 in Century Diet. ; and in later Diets. 

Moroccan (mor^'kan), a. and sb. Also la- 
rooean, [f, Morocco (also Marocco, F. Maroc) + 
-an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Morocco (see 
next). B. sb. An inhabitant of Morocco. 

i860 Chamb. Encycl. I. 8/1 He [Abd-el-Kader] would not 
abandon his attached followers . . to the plunder and mas- 
sacre of the Maroccans. 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold 
Coast I. i, X7 The Mersa or water-port of a Moroccan 
town. 1900 Q. Rev. Oct. 334 The Moroccan has a jingling 
rhyme whicii he loves to repeat. 1903 Jewish Encycl. IX. 
27/2 ( Morocco ) The Moroccan Jewesses. 

Morocco (moip ktf) , sb. Also 7 morocko, ma- 
roco, 0 marocco, morrooeo. [The European 
name (=> It. Marocco, Sp. Marruecos, F. Maroc) 
of the ‘ sultanate ’ or ‘ empire ’ called in Arabic 
Mayrib-al-A qfd 1 Extreme West ’, comprising the 
north-western part of Africa. The name properly 
belongs not to the country but to the chief city ; 
its native form is Marrakesh.) 

I. 1 . Used attrib. in the sense 1 of or pertaining 
to, or made in Morocco ’ ; esp, in the names of 
things coming (or supposed to have originally 
come) from Morocco, as Morocco cherry, daisy, 
gum, grape , -leech, plum. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., Juneix 706)78 Cherries. . Great- 
bearer, _ Morocco Cherry, the Egriot [etc.]. Ibid., Plums., 
the King's-Plum, Spanish, Morocco-Plum [etc.], *731 

Miller Card, Diet, s, v. Primus § 2 The early black 
Damask, commonly called The Morocco Plum. 1763 Mills 
Bract. Hnsb. IV. 378 The morocco, or barbarou, is a large 
purple grape, the bunches 'of which are also of an extra- 
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ordinary size. 1882 Garden 8 July 19/3 The blue Morocco 
Daisy is much admired. 1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed, 5) 
338 Morocco, .. or Brown Barbary Gum [is obtained] from 
A cacia arabica. J891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Morocco leech , the 
Sanguisttga iuterrupta. 1 got Daily Chran. 7 Dec. 3/4 
The Morocco youth has no tendency towards reform. 

b. Morocco leather : see 3. So Morocco hides , 
skins : the skins from which morocco is made. 

1716 Gay Trivia t. 30 Then let the prudent walker shoes 
provide, Not of the Spanish or Morocco hide. 1727-5* 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., We jiave Morocco-skins brought from 
the Levant, Barbary, Spain, Flanders, and France. 

f 2 . Morocco-man: see quots. Obs. 

1796 Colqiihoun Police Metrop. (ed. 3) 153 note, Fraudu- 
lent Lottery Insurances have not diminished. The Offices 
are numerous all over the Metropolis,.. to many of which 
there are persons attached, called Morocco Men, who go 
about from house to house among their former customers, 
and attend in the back parlours of Public Houses, where 
they are met by customers who make insurances. 1798 
Edgeworth Bract. Educ. (18x1) I. 315 And the men who 
are sent about to public-houses to entice poor people into 
illegal lottery insurances, are called Morocco-men. 

II. (Cf. Maroquin.) 

3 . (Tn full morocco-leather.) Leather made from 
goatskins tanned with sumac, originally produced 
in Morocco (and other Barbary States), and after- 
wards in the Levant, Turkey, and now in Europe 
from skins imported from Asia and Africa ; it is 
used particularly for bookbinding and upholstery. 
Also, a leather in imitation of this, made from 
sheepskins and lambskins, etc., and used for the 
same purposes, but chiefly in shoemaking. 

French, morocco, an inferior quality of Levant morocco, 
having a smaller and less prominent grain ; imitation 
morocco, see above ; Levant morocco, a high-grade 
morocco, with a large grain, properly made from the skin 
of the Angora goat ; Persian morocco, see Persian a. 2. 

[1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 61 Here is that excellent 
leather dressed, which is called leather of Maroeo.] 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 151 Saddles of Veluet, some like the 
Morocko. 1695 Motteux tr. St. Oton's Morocco 140 The 
Red Morocco Leather, known here by the Name of Spanish 
Leather, is drest in that City [Fez], and is the finest in all 
Barbary. 1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The various manners 
of preparing Moroccos. Ibid., Manner of preparing black 
Morocco. Ibid., Red Morocco. 1743 Pope Last Will Wks. 
1751 IX. 268 All the volumes of my Works and Translations 
of Homer, bound in red morocco. 1771 Ann. Reg. XIV. il 
88/1 When they [sc. skins of the sea-lions] are tanned, they 
have a grain almost like Morocco. 1817 Dibdin Bibliogr, 
Decam. II. 333 For your Fifteeners .. let me entreat you 
invariably to use morocco. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 436/1 
The marocco leather of the capital is yellow, that made in 
Tafilet green, and in Fez it is dyed red. 1832 Morfit 
Tanning 4 Currying (1833) 363 Imitation Morocco . . is 
prepared from sheep-skins in the same manner as true 
Morocco. X870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm. 297 Deer skins 
are used for the finer kinds of morocco leather, and for 
bookbinding. 1875 Cassell's Teckn. Educ. IV. 88/1 English, 
French, and Spanish moroccos all excel in their own way, 
either in grain or in colour. 1907 Ediu. Rev. Apr. 431 A 
. .parchment album bound in green morocco. 

b. attrib. in the sense ‘made of or covered with 
morocco’ ; also Comb., as morocco-bound, -like adjs. 

1817 Dibdin Bibliogr. Decant. II. 481 Your De Thous .. 
are almost always in morocco bindings. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. (1849) *4* Small morocco-bound prayerbooks. 
1827 Disraeli Viv. Grey vil. iv. The morocco case was un- 
locked, and the manuscript of Haroun A1 Raschid revealed. 
1849 Th acker ay Pendennis vii, A little morocco box, which 
.. contained the Major’s back-teeth. *838 Mrs. Gore 
Heckington II. i. 16 A morocco-housewife or pocket-book. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 613 In lupus erythematosus 
the adherent crusts and morocco-like surface are a charac- 
teristic feature. 

c. local U. S. morocco-head, the American 
merganser, Mergus americanus\ morocco-jaw, 
the surf-scoter or surf-duck, CEdemia perspicillata. 

1888 G. Trumbull Names of Birds 65, 103. 

4 . A fanciful name given to a kind of strong ale 
brewed at Levens Hall, Westmorland. 

1792 BudwORTh Fortn. Rambles Lakes 17 We were re- 
galed by a liquor called Morocco . it is of a high colour, 
and is made from malt and hops ; has an acid taste, and 
does not ferment. 1870 M. Collins Vivian III. ix. 186 
Washed down with more copious draughts of strong ale and 
Morocco. *804 R. S. Ferguson Hist. Westmorland 285 
Levens Hall, .is also famed for its ‘morocco’ or old ale. 

5 . Red morocco : a local name for the plant 
Adonis autwnnalis or Pheasant’s eye. 

177* Encycl. Brit. I. 27/2 The English names [of the 
genus .4 <&/«>] are, adonis-flower, pheasant’s eye,redmaithes, 
or red morocco. 1863 Prior Plani-n. 188 Red Morocco, 
from the colour of the petals, Adonis avtnmnalis. 

6 . In morocco, used by Longfellow as gipsy 
slang for : Stripped, naked. Cf. Buff. 

1843 Longf. Sp. Stud. m. v, There you are in your mo- 
rocco ! 

Moro’cco, v. trans. rare~°. [f. Morocco jA] 
To convert into morocco. *890 in Century Diet, 
Morocoek, variant of Maracook. 

1706 Phillifs (ed. Kersey), Morococks. 

Moroder, obs. form of Marauder. 

Morolo gical. Humorously pedantic, [f. 
Morology + -IOAL.] Pertaining to ‘morology’. 
Hence Morolo-gically adv. 

1607 R. C[arf,w] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 269 
The old maner [of preaching] was, to make one part Alle- 
goricall, another Anagogicall, and a third Tropological : 
whereas they should haue made one part Morological, 
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another Mythological, and a third Pseudological 1863 
Strangford Lett. P. (1878) 164 Morologically speak- 
ing, the production is no richer or sillier than your prize- 
fool from Gloucestershire. 1867 — Select, (1869) I. 320 If 
the condition of liberalism be insisted upon, as well as the 
morological . . conditions of mind necessary to such a question, 
there is but one man in the House who can put it. 

Morologist (morp-lddvist). rare~ x . [f. Mo- 
bolog-y + - 1 st.] a. One who talks foolishly, b. 
A student of ‘ morology 

1727 in Bailey (vol. II). 1894 Wilkins & Vivian Green 
Bay Tree 1 . 146 But then I am a student of fools, a mo- 
rologist — to coin a word. 

Morology (mor^'lodgi). [ad. Gr. pcopoXoyia 
foolish talking, f. pcopoXoy-os that talks foolishly, f. 
paipo-s foolish + -Xbyos that speaks : see -logy.] 

,+ 1. Foolish talking. Obs. 

*596 in J. Melville Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 350 Corrupt 
communication, morologie, aischrologie. 1632 W. Rowland 
Judic. Astral. Titie-p., Of Will. Ramsey’s Morologie in his 
pretended Reply (called Lux veritatis) to Doctour Na- 
thaniel Homes his Demonologie. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
2. humoroztsly. The science that treats of fools. 
2867, 1894 [implied in Morological, Morologist]. 

+ Moromantie. Obs. — 0 [F. tnoromantze 

(Cotgr.) , f. Gr. paipb-s foolish -f pavret-a -MANGY.] 
‘ Foolish divination' (Blount Glossogr . 1656 ). 

II Moron. Obs. [F. moron, mouron (OF. ino- 
ronne , 14th c.).] A variety of salamander. 

1774 Goldsmith Mat. Hist. (1824) III. 158 With respect 
to the Salamander, the whole tribe, from the Moron to the 
Gekko, are said to be venomous to the last degree. 
Moron, obs. form of Morn. 

Morone, incorrect var. Maroon sbO and aX In 
some Diets, with pseudo-etymological explanation 
as if from L. mSr-um mulberry. 

*836 Smart, Morone, a deep crimson, or the colour of the 
unripe mulberry. 1890 Century Diet. 

Morose (inoiAms), aX Also 7 morous, moross. 
[ad. L, moros-us peevish, fretful, wayward, fasti- 
dious, scrupulous {transf. of things, hard to manage), 
f. mor-, nios manner; see Moral a. and -ose.] 

1. Of persons, their attributes and actions : Sour- 
tempered, sullen, gloomy, and unsocial. 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Morosus, waywarde: frowardes 
overthwarte : morose : diuers in condition : harde to please. 
[1609 B. Jonson Sit, Worn. Dram. Pers. (1620), Morose, 
a Gentleman that loues no noyse.] *620 Vf.nner Via Recta 
viii. 166 Neither .. am I against sauces so morose as that 
1 doe altogether deny them. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb . 

I. § 185 He was a man of very morose manners, and a 
very sowr aspect. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables xiv. 
458 They were .. of very morose countenances, as greatly 
mortified, and strangers to the world._ <21770 Jortin Serm. 
(1771) VI. i. 18 A man should not give way to a morose, 
captious and cavilling humour and be eager to find fault. 
1775 Mason Mem. Gray Poems 119 He was also morose, 
unsocial, and obstinate, 1813 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ty 
Art I. 242 There are very few so obstinately morose, as to 
be uninfluenced by the opinions of others. 2853 C. Bronte 
Villette xi, She looked stony and stern, almost mortified 
and morose. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.t. I. 3 No man who 
is correctly informed as to the past will be disposed to take 
a morose or desponding view of the present. 190 7 Spectator 
5 Jan. 9/2 That great morose genius [re. Swift]. 

absol. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 273 This to delight, 
to moue, and to allure with wiles, euen the refractory, and 
morose, 1762 Goldsm. Nash 40 Let the morose and grave 
censure an attention to forms and ceremonies. 

b. of opinions, principles, etc. 

1791 Maxwell in Boswell Johnson an. 1770, His philo- 
sophy. .was by no means morose and cynical. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 11, iv, Morbid and morose philosophy, begot by a 
proud spirit on a lonely heart. 1861 J. A. Alexander 
Gospel of Christ xiv. 194 Pleasures which a more morose 
religion would proscribe as dangerous. 

c. transf. 

1658 Franck North. Mem. (1821) 3ir The carp is a fish 
complicated of a moross mixture, and a torpid motion. 1902 
A. Lang Hist. Scot. II. v. 104 Mary’s arrival was darkened 
by the morose climate. 

*|* 2. Scrupulous, painstaking. Obs. 

1696 Bentley Serm. ix. (1724) 354 Unworthy of the most 
cautious and morose searcher of truth. 1693 J. Edwards 
Perfect. Script. 482 He was a very morose interpreter. 

+ 3. Of a thing : Hard to manage. Obs, 

163* L. S. People's Liberty xxii, 33 This knot is somewhat 
morose, and will not easily be untied. 

4. Comb., as morose-looking , -natured. 

2843 James Arrak Neil ii, The elder of the two was a 
hard-featured somewhat morose-looking personage. 2884 

J. Payn Lit. Recollect. 62 A morose-natured mao. 
Morose (mow«'s), a A rare . Cf. Morous a. 

[ad. late L, moros-us , f. rnora delay ; see -os®.] 

1. Casuistry. Chiefly in the phrase morose de- 
lectation , the habit of dwelling with enjoyment 
upon evil thoughts. So morose thoughts. 

Aquinas uses morasa delectatio as a term already estab- 
lished, and discusses its meaning, connecting it with, mor a 
delay and its derivative immonlrl to linger upon. Cf. St. 
Augustine De Civ. Dei yam. xxiii, Ne in eo quod male 
delectat vel visio vel cogitatio remoretur. 

1644 Hammond Pract. Catech. n, § 6 (1646) 77 All morose 
thoughts, i.e. dwelling or insisting on that image, or pliansy- 
ing of such unclean matter with delectation. 1651 Jer. 
Taylor Holy Dying iii. § 9 We may suspect Drunkenness, 
when it may be also a morose delectation in Unclean 
thoughts. i66t Bp. Nicholson Exp. Catech. (1663) 123 In 
this Commandment are forbidden .. All that feeds this sin 
[adultery], or are incentives to it : as.. 3. Morose thoughts, 
that dwell in the phancy with delight. 


2 . Civil Law. (See quot.) 

1873 Poste Gains ul 449 If he is Morose (a debtor charge- 
able with mora). 

Morosely (mom u*sli), adv. [f. Morose a.i + 
-LY a .] In a morose or sullen manner. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 253 Such whole Heads are filled 
with those Principles of Prejudice . . which are either falsly 
receptive, or morosely exclusive. 2730 Johnson Rambler 
No. 74 p 6 Their singularities therefore are only biameable, 
when they have imprudently or morosely withdrawn them- 
selves from the world. 1838 Gladstone in Morley Life 
(1903) I. 150 Morosely withdrawing himself from the range 
of human sympathies. 2873 Black /V._ Thule x. 164 Mo- 
rosely objecting to pretty nearly everything Lavender said. 

Moroseness (morffu-snes). [f. Morose aX + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being morose. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Northampt. (1662) n. 291 Always 
cheerful without the least levity, and grave without any 
moroseness. 1746 Dr. Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 44, 
I . .know some, on whose Faces a settled Moroseness always 
strikes the Beholder. 2873 J owett Plato (ed. 2) V. 4 The 
grace and cheerfulness .. have disappeared; and a spirit 
of moroseness, .has taken their place. 

Morosity (mor^’siti). Now rare. [ad. F. 
morositi , ad. L. morositas, f, morosus Morose a. : 
see -ity.] «= Moroseness. In 17th c. often in 
particularized sense, + an instance of moroseness. 

1534 W hitinton Tullyes Office si. (2540)39 Leste . . we shulde 
slyp in to morosyte yuell lo please, vnprofytable and odyous 
to other men. 2363-87 Foxe A. 4-. M. (1596) 710/1 The 
world is come now to such a roorossity and peeuisb insen- 
sibilitie in these contentious and cauilling daies of ours, 
that [etc.]. 1623 Donne Serm. 3 Apr. 40 There may bee 
a Jealousie in the Husband, a Morositie in the Father, an 
Imperiousnesse in the Master. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. n. Pr. i. 102 Blot out all peevish dispositions and 
morosities. a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1810) II. 257 No affected 
singularities, no supercilious morosities, no frivolous ostenta- 
tions. 2722 Vind. Sachevcrell 81 The Stoical Morosities, 
and mis-tim’d Preachments of these Lay Baptists. 1849 
F. W. Newman Soul (ed. 2) 176 At least this appears the 
best way of showing that no morosity mingles with distaste 
for such things, 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 146 By 
the utter morosity of Algy’s face.. I conjecture that it 
is a joke. 1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life Scot. II. xi. 260 
James VI sought to repress the prevailing morosity. 

II Moro'so. Obs. PI. morosi. [It. moroso adj., 
ad. L. morosus Morose a. 1 ] A morose person, 

1392 Greene's Vision G.'s Wks. (Grosart) _XII. 215 Feare 
not then what those Morosi [ printed Morosie] wil murmure. 
a 2662 Fuller Worthies, Denbighsk. (2662) iv. 33 Such as 
accuse them [sc. orgaiis]^ for superstitious in Churches must 
allow them lawful m private places. Otherwise such Mo- 
roso’s deserve not to be owners of an articulate voice. 

Morosoph. (mffu-itfspf). [a. F. morosophe 
(Rabelais), ad. Gr. pupbaotp-os foolishly wise, f. 
pupi-s foolish + cro<l>6$ wise.] f a. In Rabelais : 
A ‘ wise fool jester. (Cf. Fool-sage.) Obs. to. 
One who is * foolishly wise ‘ ; a foolish pedant or 
would-be philosopher. 

a 2693 Urqvhart’s Rabelais in. xlvii. 377 Our unique 
Morosoph, .. the Lunatick Triboulet. 2732 Cambridge 
Scribl. 1. 367, I mark’d where’er the Morosoph appear’d 
. . How Young and Old, Virgins and Matrons kiss’d The 
footsteps of the blest Gymnosophist. 2828 T. Moore Fudge 
Earn. Paris ii. 41 The praises and the trophies Thou gain’st 
from Morosophs and Sophis. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 369 
Those who follow the sect of that illustrious morosoph. 

So fMoro’sophist, in the same sense ; +Moro*~ 
sophy, foolish pretence of wisdom. 

2594 Mirr. Policy (2599) 239 As I haue more largely 
shewed in my Morosophie in these verses. 1620 Histrio- 
mastix 11. 56 That. .1 may. .leave this Idle contemplation 
To 2ugged Stoicall Morosophists. 1627 Collins Def. Bp. 
Ely II. Contents 6 The Bishops exposition .. is defended 
against the Adioynders intricate Morosophies. 1794 Mathias 
Purs. Lit. (1798) 336 Some Morosophists of the Society. 

+ MorO’SOUS, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. late L. 
moroszis Morose a. 2 + -ous.] = Morose aX 1. 

1616 Sheldon Miracles Ch. Rome 201 Who . . findeth by 
daily experience either of often lapses, or else of morosous 
desires .. let such a one marrie. 

Moross, Morost, obs. ff. Morose, Morass, 

Moron, Moroun, obs. ff. Morrow, Morn. 

t Mo 'rous, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. morosus 
Morose aX] «= Morose aX 

2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 257 Lyht . . ryht furth 
procedyth wyth owte crokydnesse And a long lyne wyth 
owte morous dilacyoun._ 2394 Southwell Magd. Funeral 
Teares 128 Guilty consciences are ever morous. 

Morow(e, obs. forms of Morrow. 

Morow(e)nyng(e, -ing(e, obs. ff. Morning. 

Morowing gift, var. Morwyngipt Sc. Obs. 

Moroxite (morp-ksait). Min. [G. Moroxit 
(1798), f. Gr, p6po£-os (also popoyGos) a kind of 
pipeclay s see -ite.] A crystallized form of apatite, 
found in Norway and Finland, 

28x4 T. Allan Min. Nomettcl, § 94. 1879 Rutley Study 

Rocks x, 147 Asparagus-stone and moroxite are names given 
to yellowish-green and blueish-green varieties of apatite. 

t Moroxy lie, a, Chem. Obs. [f. Gr. p6po-v, 
pwpo-v mulberry + £vX-ov wood + -10.] Moroxy lie 
add : a supposed acid obtained from a salt of the 
white mulberry tree. (Cf. Moric.) So f Moroxy- 
late, a salt of moroxylic acid. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 274 A peculiar acid, 
which he [Klaproth] called moroxylic, 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XV. 410/2 Moroxylic acid.. is obtained by decomposing the 
natural moroxylate of lime by acetate of lead, 


+ Mforpll. Obs. rare— x . [Anglicized form of 
med.L. morphea : see Morphew.] = Morphew. 

2682 Grew Musseum t. § vL i. 231 A Wilk.. being burnt., 
and mixed with old Oil.. is an admirable Remedy against 
Baldness and Morph of long standing. 

Morphe, -phea, var. ff. Morphew, .phcea. 

Morphean (mpifran, m/uftan), a. [f. Mor- 
pheus -t- -an.] Of or pertaining to Morpheus j 
hence, sleepy, drowsy. 

2694 Motteux Rabelais (2737) V. 234 Morphean Visions. 
2773 J. Ross Fratricide vr. 557 (MS.) Wak'd by the magic 
of Morphean spell. 1803 Edwin II. xii. 186 He yielded to 
the Morphean wand, and . . Sleep shed its balmy dews over 
his weary lids. 2809 J. Jebb Corr.t 1834) I. 523 To work 
my mind immediately went, even in its morphean state. 
1828 Keats Endym. 1. 747. 2820 — Eve S. Agnes xxix, O 
for some drowsy Morphean amulet 1 

Morphetic, <?• [irregularly f. Morpheus + 
-10 a .] Pertaining to sleep. 

1788 Mme. D’ArblaY Diary 26 July, The moment I cease 
all employment, my thoughts take such an ascendenee over 
my morphetic faculty, that [etc.]. 2796 — Camilla 11. iv, 

I am invulnerably asleep at this very moment 1 In the very 
centre of the morphetic dominions. 

MOT’phetilie. Chem. [a. F. morphitine , 
formed as prec. : see -INE.] A slightly bitter 
substance obtained from morphine. 

1863 in Watts Did. Chem. Ill, 205a 

|| Morpheus (mpufiws). [b. ; Ovid’s name for 
the god of dreams, the son of Sleep, as if a. Gr. 
*Mopcp(vs, f. poptprf form.] The god of dreams 
(popularly often taken as the god of sleep). 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 167 Morpheus, and 
Eclympasteyre, That was the god of slepes heyre. c 2420 
Lydg. Assembly of Gods 24 Anone came in Morpheus & 
toke me by the sleue. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 36, 40. 
1603 Chafman All Fools in. Plays 1873 I. 146 Or from the 
Iuory gate Hath Morpheus sent a vision to delude me? 2748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. xliv. And hither Morpheus sent 
his kindest dreams. 2837 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xxiv, 
Sunk though he be upon a garret floor, With fumes of Mor- 
pheus’ crown about his head. 

T Morphew (mpufiw). Obs. Forms ; 4-6 
morphe, 5 moxphu, ~fu, -fw, morffue, 5-6 
morfew, 5-7 morphue, 6 morfewe, 6-7 mor- 
phewe, 5-9 morphew. [ad. med.L. morphea 
(written in mod.L. Morphoea), a. It. morfea, of ob- 
scure origin. Cf. F. morphle (16th c.).] A leprous 
or scurfy eruption. Black , white morphew. 

a 1400 Stockh. Med. MS. ii. 962 in A ngtiaXNlll, It distroith 
|>e morphe And disposing to j>e lepre. 1 c 2400 Lanf ranc's 
Cirurg. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS.) 4 Cap. iiij of Morfu, firakles, . . 
& Cicatrices of woundes. Ibid. 193 Morphue. Ibid. 195 pe 
white morphu is curid wip ptirgacioun _ j> at purgi}» roten 
fleume. Ibid., pe blac morphe is curid wip ofte purging of 
malancoli. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 343/1 Morfu, _ sekenesse, 
morphea. 2343 Raynold Byrth Mankynde iv. vi. (1634) 201 
This is also very good for the Morphew, and other discolora- 
tion or staining of the skin. 236a Turner Baths t The bathes 
of brimstone, .are good for the whyte morphewe and black. 
2386 Bright Melanch. xxi. 124 Then altereth the colour, 
and fairenesse is turned into morphe. 2688 Holme Artnoury 
11. 428/1 Morphew is a disease that dyeth the skin yellow. 
1748-9 Gen. Advertiser No. 4440 Tetters, Ring-worms, 
Morphew, Sun-burn. 2794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (i8or)_ 1 II. 
224 Morphew or freckles— Tawny blotches on the skin of 
the face and arms of elderly people. 281 o Splendid Follies 
II. 206 A few morphews and wrinkles incident to her age. 
283s B rowning Paracels7<s tv. 117 My outward crust Of lies, 
which wrap as tetter, morphew, furfair, Wrap the sound flesh. 

fig. 2620 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists 29 He cannot but 
acknowledge, .a true face of a Church (though ouer-spreada 
with some morphue of corruptions). 2647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 22 No man ever saw a gray haire on the head., 
of any Truth, wrinckle, or morphew on its face. 

atirib. 1342 R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Chirurg. Qivb, 
The seconde is a morfewe colour & derke. 2640 H. Mill 
Nts. Search 147 The morphew wals are growne so bleake 
and thin, They have.. lost the outward skm. 

Hence Mo’rphewed ppl. a., afflicted with mor- 
phew ; also fig. 

2398 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. v. 26 Whose, .sullen rags bewray 
his Morphew’d skin. 1610 R. Topte Honours Acad. iv. 
150 Thogh the Sunne sheweth himselfe pale, morphewed 
and ghastly, yet was he by all creatures.. desired. 2646 
G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 7 Sometime put A gracefull 
mole, for a dull morphew’d Spot. 2694 Westmacott Script. 
Herb. 65 Mark that, you women, and morphew’d ladies. 

Morphia (m^ufia). Chem. [mod.L., f. Mor- 
pheus: see -ia I. Cf. Morphxum.] = Mor- 
phine. 

1818 A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (ed. 2) 286 Robiquet.. 
has confirm’d his [Sertuemer’s] statement regarding the 
existence of morphia. 2874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med, 
(1880) 293 Apomorphia. .. Obtained by heating morphia., 
with excess of hydrochloric acid. 2876 Harley Mat. Med. 
753 Morphia is the chief and essential constituent of opium. 

b. atirib,, as in morphia habit, lozenge, salt, etc. ; 
morphia syringe, a syringe for the hypodermic 
injection of morphia. 

1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. (2880) 298 Morphia 
Lozenges. Ibid. 204 The opium, and morphia salts become 
absorbed. 2882 Trans, Obstet. Soc. Loud. XXII. 132 Dr. 
Godson tapped it with a morphia syringe. 2892 Daily 
News 23 Mar. 5/r The morphia habit of the deceased. 

Hence Mo rphiated a., impregnated or affected 
with morphia (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). 

Morphic (mpufik), a. Biol. [f. Gr. popfij 
form; see -10.] Of or pertaining to form ; relating 
to the anatomical shape ; morphological. 
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' 1868 E. D. Cope Qrig. Fittest (T8B7) xix The majority of 
specific characters are..* morphia’ as distinguished from 
developmental. 1894 Buckmam Inf. Ool. Ammonites (Pa- 
lteont. Soc.) 382 Morphic equivalents must always be com* 
pared. Ibid. 444 Such forms are only morphic equivalents. 

WCo-rpMl. 06s. rare. [a. F. morftl, t marjil, 
a, Sp. marfil ( =Pg. marfini), of Arabic origin (fit 
elephant ; the first element is obscure).] 
fl. Raw ivory. Obs. 

i6g8 T. Froger Voy. xi Their trade consists in Slaves, 
Gold, Morphil or Ivory, and Wax. 

2 . Vegetable ivory (see Ivory 2). 

, 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Morphiuated (mfjfin^ted) , ppl. a. [f. Moe- 
phtn-e + -ate 2 + -ED 1 .] Charged with morphine. 

1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898 Rev. Brit. Pkarm. 53 Mor- 
phinated water,. for use in opium assaying. 

Morplliue (m^ufin), sb. Chem. Also -in. [a. 
G. morphin (Sertiirner 1816), f. Morph-eds : see 
-INK.] The most important alkaloid narcotic 
principle of opium, largely used in medicine to 
alleviate pain. 

1828 Lancet 2 Feb. 663/1 Morphine. , 5 s the narcotic prin- 
ciple of opium. 1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 1x5 Took 
morphine last night, and slept some. 1836 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Morphin. 1899 Alloutt's Sysi. Med. VI. 734 Mor- 
phine is only a palliative. ! 

b. attrib ,, as morphine habit, salt, taker ; mor- 
phine injection, a hypodermic injection of mor- 
phine; morphine injector, a medical man ad- 
dicted to the practice of morphine injection; 
morphine syringe « morphia, springe. 

1892 Gunter Miss Dividends (1893) 45 Effects more de- 
moralizing than the "morphine habit. 1878 tr. von Ziems- 
se/is Cycl. Med. XVII. 857 "Morphine injection also 
exercises an influence on those addicted to it. Ibid, 117 
A considerable number of "morphine-injectors have sprung 
up— chiefly young doctors— who carry on this pernicious 
practice, c 1863 in Circ. Set I. 417/1 "Morphine sails are 
. .chiefly employed. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. II. 885 The 
"morphine syringe was invented during my student days. 
1899 Ibid, VIII. 317 Sulphate of spartein is used by some 
"morphine takers. 

Hence Moxphine v. trans., to drug with mor- 
phine. Morphi-aic a., relating to morphine {Syd. 
Soc . Lex. 1891). SKo-rphinism, the effect of 
morphine on the human system; the practice of 
injecting morphine into the system. Mo-rphinist, 
one who takes morphine to excess; also attrib. 
morpMnkza-tion, the producing of the physio- 
logical action of morphine in the system by internal 
administration or hypodermic use {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
MoTpWnize v. trans., to treat with morphine. 

1836 Neale Mediaeval Preachers Introd. 15 Their somno- 
lence morphinized into death. 1874 Longf. in S. Longfellow 
life (1891) III. 236 When you were morpbined out of your 
wits, anything might pass. 1882 Morphinism {see Mok- 
i>hiomania]. 1894 B lac Am. Mag. Nov. 583 Dipsomaniacs, 
morphinists and epileptics. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 
88a The children of three morphinist mothers were fairly 
healthy. 1899 Ibid. VIII. 423 The worst case of mor- 
phinism I have seen. 

Morph.momailia(inp:ifim>m?i*nia). nosology. 
[f. Morphine : see -mania.] Uncontrollable craving 
for morphine or opium. Hence MorphinomaMiiac, 
one affected with morphinomania. 

1887 Brit. Med, Jrnl. 5 Feb. 300 On the Effects of the 
Sudden Discontinuance of Morphine in Morphinomaniacs 
suffering from Pneumonia. Ibid. 21 May 1003/1 The diag- 
nosis of morphinomania 1898 Scotsman 30 July n/8 
Transformed the dipsomaniac and morphinomaniac into 
self-controlled and useful members of society. 

Morphiomaaiia(Bipufimri-nia), Nosology, [f. 

Momu-A + -mania.] - Morphinomania. 

1882 Nature XXVI, 470 Dr. Landowsky., deprecated., 
this new method of intoxication ; he calls it morphiomania 
or morphinism. 1897 AllbuU’s Sysl. Med. II. 893 Except 
on withdrawal of the drug I have not seen the excitement 
or violence to which the name morphiomania would be pro- 
perly applied* 

Hence M orphioma.' iliac «* MORPHINOMANIAC. 

1888 Pall Midi G. 8 Sept. 6/1 A Novel for Morpltio- 
maniacs, 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V III. 274 The so- 
called dipsomaniac or morphiomaniac. 

1- Mo-rphium. Obs. [mod.L., £ Morpheus 
+ -1 dm.] Older name for morphia. 

1823J.il adcocic Dom.Amusem. go Although, .resembling 
opium.., it counteracts the evil effects of that dangerous 
morphium. 1824 Q. Jrnl. Sci., etc. XVII. 170 The tincture 
of nutgalls a very sensible test of the presence of morphium 
in fluids. 2856 Mayne Expos. L ex. s. v. Morphium, Name 
given by Sertuerner to morphin. 

IlMorphcea (m<uft"a). Med. [mod.L. : see 
Morphhw.] A sclerodermatous disease. 

1874 T. R. Jones & Sjev. Phys. Anal. 94 The skin disease 
called Morphcea. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, mcd. VIII. 680 Mor- 
phoea generally appears as yellowish white, waxy or ivory 
like spots, surrounded by a rosy or purplish areola. 

II Morphogenesis. [mod.L., f. Gr. nopf- 7 
form + yivtoii origin : see Genesis.] The origina- 
tion of morphological characters ; morphogeny. 
So Morphogenetic a., of or pertaining to mor- 
phogenesis, 

X884 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXX, 98 A direct morpho- 
genetic change in the ganglion cells. 1890 Century Diet., 
Morphogenesis. 1897 IFesim. Gas, 20 July 9/2 The force 
of gravitation is. .the first morphogenetic factor in the indi- 
vidual development of animals. 


Morphogenic (m^ifodge'nik), a. [f. prec. 
-ic.] — Morphogenetic {Cent. Did. 1890). 

Morphogeny (mpjfp'dgiin). Biol. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. popep-rj form + -GENY. Cf. F. morphog£nie.\ 
= Morphogenesis. 

*879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. 3 . 24 Germ-history of 
Forms. (Morphogeny.) t8gx in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Morphographer (wpify‘gia.hi). [f. Gr. 

jiopip-rj Ibrm' + -GRAPHER.] 

+ 1 . One skilled in the delineation of form. Obs. 
1697 Evelyn Numism. viii. 291 Vandyke.. the most in- 
comparable Morpbographer and Painter. 

2 . Biol. One who investigates and records facts 
of morphology. 

1888 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 817/2 
Those of the morphographer and systematist rather than of 
the bionomist. 

Morphography (mgxfpgrafi). [f. Gr. poptp-i) 
form +' -GRAI’H Y.J The scientific description of 
form; descriptive morphology; also, the pheno- 
mena which form the object of this. 

1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Morphographia, term for a 
description or histoiy of external form ; morphography. 
x888 E, R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 803/2 Ana- 
tomical study has associated itself with the more superficial 
morphography. 1898 Gunther an Nature 21 Apr. 583/1 
Estimating how far the existing superficial configuration 
or morphography of a volcanic region is an indication of the 
past history of its development. 

Hence MorpliogTraixhic, -graphical adjs., of or 
pertaining to morphography. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex ., Morphographicus,, .morpho- 
graphic, x888 E. R. Lankester m Encycl, Brit. XXIV. 
818/2 Experimental researches, .are not provided for either 
in the morphographical or physiological laboratories of our 
universities. 

Morpholecithal (mpifole*si>a.l). Biol. [f. 
mod.L. morpholecith-ns , f. Gr. popep-rj form + 

\ had os the yolk of an egg + -ah.] Pertaining to 
theyoik of the animal ovum {Cent. Did. 1890). 
Morphologic (mprfol^-d^ik), a. [f. Mor- 
ph olog-y +- -ic : cf. F. morphologiqite.'] = next. 

187a In Latham Diet. 1877 J. E. Carpenter tr. Tide's 
Hist. Relig. 2 It is really history, and not a morphologic 
arrangement of religions. 

Morphological (m^ifol^'dgikal), a. [Formed 

as prec. + -al.] 

L Biol. Of, pertaining to, or derived from mor- 
phology; such as is described, investigated, or 
ascertained by morphology. 

_ 1830 Ltndley Nat. Syst. Bot. 84 No order can be more 
instructively studied with a view to morphological inquiries 
[than the Pomacete ]. 1876 E. R. Lankester Hist. Creat. I. 
ii. 30 All the known _ morphological phenomena in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 77 The distinctions drawn were, .purely morphological 
2 . BhiloL Pertaining to morphology; based on 
characteristics of form. 

x86o Farrar Orig. Lang. ix. 185 Pott’s formula for the 
morphological classification of language. 1861 Max Muller 
Sci. Lang. 75 In these languages.. we shall have to be 
satisfied with the criteria of a morphological affinity, in- 
stead of those of a genealogical relationship. 

8. gen. Of or pertaining to the history of form. 
1863 Lecky Ration. I. 315 Another branch of scientific 
progress which I may notice on account of its influence 
upon speculative opinions is the rapid growth of a morpho- 
logical conception of the universe.) 1883 C, F. Keary in 
Numism, Citron. V. 165 General Pitt-Rivers, taking up the 
same kind of morphological study in relation to other 
objects, has arranged a collection of.. human implements, 
and has communicated .» papers upon their morphology. 
Ibid. 168 The morphological aspect of the coin-type. 

4 . Min. Morphological axis (see quots.). 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 38 The axis of hexagonal sym- 
metry in the Rhombohedral System and the axis of tetra- 
gonal symmetry in the Pyramidal System are called mor- 
phological axes. 1893 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 128 
Where two or more planes of symmetry lying in a zone are 
conformable, their zone-axis will be termed a morphological 
axis or axis of form for the system. 

Morphologically (m^ifolfdgikall), adv. [£ 
prec. + -ly 2 .] In a morphological manner; with 
reference to the facts or principles of morphology 
(in various senses). 

1839 Todd’s Cycl, Anat, V. 220/2 Saprolegnia, which Is 
morphologically so closely related to Vaucheria, . .we obtain 
[etc.]. 1868 Max Muller Set. Ess. (1881} I. 83 It had been 
the custom in classifying languages morphologically to 
represent some languages .. as isolating. 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr, 40 ^Directions which are morphologically sym- 
metrical— that is which make equal angles with similar 
faces. 1899 tr, von faksch’s Clin, Diagn. vi, (cd. 4) 203 
; A definite and morphologically distinctive parasite occurs 
in the discharge of cholera patients. 

Morphologist (m^uf^'lod^ist). Biol. [£ 
Morpholog-y + -1ST.] One versed in morphology; 
one who pursues morphological investigations. 

1843 Whewell Indie. Creator 34 The morphologists have 
declared . . that they could not allow themselves to ascribe 
to the Creator any intention. 1837 Goodsir in Edin. New 
Philos. Jtytl.V. J19 It is. .incumbent on the morphologist 
to ascertain in what respects they correspond. 1899 All- 
buti'S' Syst. Med. VIII. 616 But for the morphologist the 
eruption still runs from dorsum to venter. 

Morphology (mfuf^lodgi). [f. Gr. ftopep-r] 
form + -logy.] The science of form. 

!• Biol, That branch of biology which is con- 
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eemed with the form of animals and plants, and 
of the structures, homologies, and metamorphoses 
which govern or influence that form,- 
1830 R. Knox Cloquet's A uat. 2 It is to this kind or'in- 
vestiyation, which has by some been named Morphology, 
that anatomy belongs. 1859 J. R. Greene Proto?.oa Introd. 
J7 II y some the word * morphology ’ is employed in a re- 
stricted sense, to signify the study of homologous organs. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 5 note. The term Morphology was 
introduced into science by Goethe, at least as early as the, 
year 1817. 

2. Philol. The branch of grammar which is con- 
cerned with the form of words (including word- 
formation and inflexion). 

1869 Farrar Fam. Speech iv. 118 By the morphology of 
a language we mean the general laws of its grammatical 
structure. 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. 21 Morphology or 
Word lore, .lias three _ divisions : — I. Flexion. II. Deriva- 
tion. III. Composition.^ 1907 Athenceum 2 Mar. 256/1 
Two_ volumes— one dealing with phonology, morphology, 
and inflexions, and the other with syntax. 

3. gen. The history of variation in form. 

1883 C. F. Keary in Numism. Citron, V. 165 By the 
morphology of coins I mean the history of those changes 
in their form which have resulted . . from influences which 
, .are always affecting, .the evolution of coins. 
Morphometry (mfufo-metri). [f. Gr. pu>p<t>-J) 
form + -metry,] The art or process of measuring 
the external form of objects, 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1898 Nature 13 Jan. 256/t 
Dr. Wilhelm Halbfass has worked out in detail the mor- 
phometry of the Lake of Geneva. 

Hence Morpliome'trical a., pertaining to or 
connected with morphometry. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex., and in later Diets. 
Morphon (mpufjpn). Biol. Also morphone, 
PI. (badly formed) morphontes. [a. G. morphon 
(pi. morphonten), invented by Haeckel, who ex- 
plains it as f. Gr. pop<fr] form + civ being.] A 
morphological individual, element, ox factor. 

1873 W. S. Dallas (tr. Haeckel) in Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. Ser, iv. XI. 245 Because the morphontes (morpho- 
logical elements) of the first order which form the sponge- 
organism., exhibit a relatively high degree of physiological 
individuality, and because the personality of the sponges 
built up of these (the morphon of the third order) was not 
recognised, the former have been regarded as the 1 true in- 
dividuals ’ of the sponge. 1880 Pascoe Zool. Classif. (ed. 2) 
284 M or phone, a morphological element.^ 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 842/1 He distinguishes. .the physiological individual 
(or bion) . . from the morphological individual (or morphon ). 

Morphouomy (.mfifp-nomi). Bat. Nish [£ 
Gr. p.op(p-T} form + -voptia, f. vopos law.] The science 
concerned with the laws of form in animals, 
plants, and crystals. 

185610 Mayne Expos. Lex., and in later Diets. 

Hence Morphonounic a., of or pertaining to 
morphonomy {Cent. Did. 1890 ). 
Morpliopliyly (mpjfp-fili). Biol. [f. Gr. 

fiop<p-i} form + <pvh-ov tribe + -Y.J The tribal history 
of living forms ; that branch of phylogeny which 
treats only of form. 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. L 24 Tribal history of 
forms (Morphophyly). 1890 in Century Diet. 

Morphoplasm (mpufopkez’m). Biol. [f. Gr. 
yoptp-ri form + trXaapa Plasma, Plasm.] The vital 
substance of an organic cell, 

1893 W. N. Parker tr. Weismann's Genn-Plasm 38, 
I shall ..call the vital substance of the. cell the ‘ formatiye 
plasm’ or morphoplasm . . in contrast to the idioplasm. 

Morpliosco-pic, a. [f. Gr. popi/i-i) form + otcoit- 
mv to look : see -ie.] Having regard to form. 

1816 Bentham Chrestom. Wks. 1843 VIII. 85 Morphoscopic 
Posology. [Proposed as a better name for Geometry.] 

Morphoscopy (mfaf/skifpi). Biol. [f. Gr. 

ftop<p-T] form + cncoir-fiv to look (see -SCOPE] +-Y.] 
= Morphology {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1891). 
Morphosis (mp-tfim-sis). pi. morphoses 
(m^jfJu-szz). [mod.L., a. Gr. poppwcrts a shaping, 
f, ptoptpovv to shape, fashion, f. popp-q form.] 
f l. Form, figure, configuration. Obs. 

1673 Sir E. Sherburne tr. Manilius Pref. 3 As they [the 
Constellations] are distinguished Into propbane and Sacred 
Figures or Morphoses according to the different Urano- 
graphy of the Antient Ethnicks. *676 Owen Nat. Apostasy 
u. ns Instead of that Mystical spiritual Union with him- 
self and among themselves which Christ grayed for, and 
purchased for his Disciples, they have substituted the Mor- 
phosis or Mormo of an Agreement in professing Subjection 
to the Pope of Rome. 

2. Bot. The manner or order of development of 
an organ or organism. 

*837 M. J. Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 94. 114 The mor- 
phosis of the production has not yet been properly observed. 

1874 R, Brown Man. Bot. 609 Morphosis, order or mode 
of development of any organ or organs. 

b. Used for Metamorphosis, (Cf. sense 3 .) 
x88a G. Maw in Jrnl. Linn. Soc., Bot. XIX. 370 The only 
other point I have to refer to is the tendency to morphosis 
of nearly every part of a Crocus. 1886 — Monogr. Crocus 
19 Morphosis. Nearly every organ of a Crocus has a strong 
tendency to metamorphosis. 

3. Med. A morbid formation ; organic disease. 

1836 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1891 in Syd. See. Lex, 

Morphotic (m?jf£rtik), a. Biol. [ad. Gr. type 
*poptpwriKos, f. popepovv to form, f. poppij form.] 
Formative ; contributory to organic structure. 
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1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1870* 544 Cupping and 
leeching, .may diminish.. the proportion of the morphotic 
elements. 1851 in Syd: Soc. Lex. 

Morphotomy (m^rfp-tomi). Biol. [f, Gr. 
popcpf form + -to pi a cutting, f. ro/x-, rkpvttv to cat, 
after anatomy .] The art of dissecting the different 
parts of any organized body for purposes of mor- 
phological investigation (Syd. Sue. Lex . 1891). 

SSorpllCHlS (m/ufos), a. rare. [f. Gr. popip-ij 
form: see -ous.] Having a determinate shape; 
opposed to amorphous. 

1885 Roberts Ur in. <5- Renat Dis. 1. iv. (ed.4) 166 A large 
quantity of amorphous, or barely morphous granular debris. 

Morphrodite : see Mophiiodite. 

Morph.u(e, variant forms of Mouphew. 

t Mo'rpion. Oh. [a. F. morpioni] = Ckab 4. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. {1634) 126 The Morpions. .are found 
chiefly about the. privy parts, 1678 Butler Hud. m. i. 437 
His Flea, his Morpion, and Punese, H' had gotten for his 
proper ease. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. III. xxviii. 26 
Phthirus Leach, or the Morpion. 

Morpunkee, variant of Morepunky. 

Morra, variant of Mora 2 ; obs. form of Murrey. 

Morraiae, obs. form of Murrain. 

Morral, variant of Morel 1 . 

Morrane, Morre, Morreine : see Marram, 
Mukr, Murrain. 

Morrass(h.)e, Morre (i)s, obs. ff. Mokris sbf 

Morrell, obs. form of Merel. 

1627 W. Hawkins Apollo Shroviug in. iv. 49 That can 
set his three along in a row, And that is fippeny morrelL 

Morrell(e, -lo, var. ff. Morel sbA, Morello. 

Morrenian (m*?rrniau), a. Z00L [f. the name 
of C. F. A. Morren (1 807-58), Belgian naturalist : 
see -ian.] Epithet of certain glands in worms, 
whose function appears to be to adapt the ingesta 
for nutrition {Cent. Did, 1890). 

Morres, Morrey, obs. ff. Morris, Murrey. 

Morreyn(e, obs. forms of Murrain. 

II Morrliua (myraa). [mod.L, Morrhua, a 
genus of fishes of which the cod (now Gadus 
morrhua.) was typical, a. med.L. mama, moruca , 
moruta cod. C f. F. morue.~\ Used attrib . in 
morrhua-oil , cod-liver oil (Cassell 1885). 

IVX orrlmill e (m^rr«,:>in). Chem. Also 9 -In. 
[f. prec. + -INK.] (See quot. 1S97.) 

1891 Syd, Soc. Lex., Morrhuiu. xggy C, W. Lyman in 
New York Voice io Aug. 7/3 Cod-liver oil.. contains minute 
amounts of a substance secreted in the liver, ‘gaduine or 
‘ morrhuine 

Hence Morrlmi/nic a, Chem., in morrhuinic 
acid ~ Gadinio acid (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). 

Morrian, Morriee, obs. ff. Morion, Morris. 

Morricer (mpTisai). [f. morriee Morris sbf 
+ -ER 1 .] A morris-dancer. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. v. jocii, There morricers with bell 
at heel,. And blade in hand, their mazes wheeL 

Morries, obs. form of Morris sbf 

Morrion, obs. form of Morion. 

Morris (myris), sbA Forms : 5 moreys, 
mourisb, 6 mor(r)es, moreis, -yee, -ys, mor- 
raaa(li)e, morreis, 6-7 moris, morrisse, 6-8 
morica, 6-9 morriee, 7 morise, 6- morris, 
[subst. use of morys obs. var. Moorish <2. 2 Cf. 
OF, morisque , morixe sb.» in the same sense.] 

1 . =«= Morris-dance. + To dance the morris , to 
take part in a moms-danee. 

1512 [see Monsieur i]. 1313 Douglas diners xtrt ix. 
X12 Thar morisis and syk riot. 1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
8 All the picked youth,. -footing the Morris about a May 
pole. 1617 Moryson If in. iv. 477 Setting vp maypooles 
daunsing the morris with hobby horses, bringing home the 
lady of the harvest. _ 1712 Sped. No. 425 r 3 Four Reapers, 
who danced a Morriee to the Sound of Oaten Pipes. 18x7 
Southey Wat Tyler 1. i, Since we were boys together, Ana 
play’d at barley-brake, and danced the morris. 1856 Boker 
Ltonar de Guzman r. ii. Poems (1857) I. 261 I’ll dance the 
morriee, and you’ll ride the horse With an alms-pipkin at 
your saddle-bow. 

2 . A body of morris-dancers. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems 1 'vii. 8 Sum. talt at evin brimris in 
the moreis. 1534. Burgh Rees. Edinb. (1871) XI. 193 Vtherfs 
that furneist the grayth to the convoy of the moris to the 
Abbay. 1603 Haksnet Pop. Impost. 49 The Fidier comes 
in with his Taber and Pipe and a whole Morice after him 
with Matly Visards. 16 16 Pasquil 4 Katherine r. 51 Oh, 
a Morriee k come, obserue our country sport. iSar Bp. 
Mountagu Diairibm 448 A certaine Lasse .. came with 
others, in a Morriee vnto the Church of finyalius. *636 
Randolph in Ann. Dubrensia. p3b, These teach that 
Dancing is a Iezabell,.,The Morriee, ldolls. 

3 . transf. and Jig. 

X547 Covbrdale Old Faith To Rdr., The man wyll not 
daunce in the deuyls morys with them. 1371 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxix. 35 Sum for be hure garris beid bameselff, 
and is not hat a morreis? 16x3 Fletcher Captain v. i, 
Certainly my body Is of a wild-fee For my head rings back- 
ward Or else I have a morise in my braines, _ 1634 Milton 
Counts 116 'Die Sounds and Seas with all their finny drove 
Now to the Moon in wavering Morriee move 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India 4 P. 23 A Chorus of Porpoises had taken the 
Sea in their Dance; which Morris once over, the Seas 
were quiet. 1892 Henley Song of Sword l etc. Rhymes 
xi. x Gulls in an aery morriee Gleam and vanish and gleam. 
*894 K. Grahame Pagan Papers 23 And ait the attendant 
hurry and scurry of the human morriee. 
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4 . attrib., as morris feast, garment , mate , train ; 
morris bell, one of many smafi metal bells at- 
tached to the clothing of morris dancers. 

1360 Churchvi. Acc.St. Helen's, Abingdon in Archxologiit 

I, 17 For two dossin of *Morres belles 1*. 1748 Smollett 
R od. Rand. xhi. (1804) 70 His fears had magnified ..the 
sound of small morriee bells to the clanking of massy 
chains. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. xvii. 185 A 
fourth way Is to tie a Morriee- Bell about the Neck of a 
catch’d rat, 162 x Bp. Mountagu Diatribe: 488 The Satij, 
the habite they vsed in those *Morrice-Feasts. 1507 in 
Lysons Euvir. Land. (1792) 1 . 226 [Kingston upon Thames] 
For 4 plyts and i of laun for the *mores garments o. 2. ir. 
<71621 RowLEY,etc. Witch of Edmont. ill. 1(1658) 26 , 1 pray 
you, good *Morrice-mates, now leave me. 1802 Wordsw. 
To Daisy 17 In shoals and bands, a *morrice train, Thou 
greet’st the traveller in the lane. 

Morris (morris), sbf Obs. exc. Hist. [Cor- 
ruption of mereh : see Merel 2.] = Merer 2. 
Chiefly Nine men's (peg) morris. 

XS90 Shaks. PI ids. N. ir. i. 98 The nine mens Morris is 
fild vp with mud. 1706 Phillips <ed. Kersey), Merits, a 
Play among Boys, otherwise call'd Fivepenny Morris. 1825 

J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 7 Peters had beaten him. .at fox 
and geese; then at morris; then at checquers, or draughts. 
1833 Clare Rural Muse 119 Oft we may track his haunts 
. . By nine-peg-morris nicked upon the green . 1865 S. Evans 
Bro. Fabian's MS. 9 He found his abacus expressly scored 
For nine-men’s morris on an indoor scale. 

Morris (mp'ris), sbA Hat. Hist , [f. the name 
of William Morris of Holyhead.] An elongated 
flat eel-like fish formerly named Leptocephalus 
morrisii, but now regarded as the aborted young 
of the conger-eel. Also Anglesea morris. 

1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 123. 1781 — Tours Wales 
II. 252 The Beaumark Shark,, -the Morris, and the trifur- 
cated Flake., are new species taken in this sea. 1835 
Jenyns Brit. Vertebr. Anim. 480 Leptocephalus Morrisii, 
GmeL (Angelsea Morris). 

Morris, morriee (mp‘ri&),z/. [f. M orris sbJJ 

1 . intr. To dance. Also slang (see quot. 1725). 

1723 Piet u Cant. Diet., Morris , to hang dangling in the 

Air, to be executed. x86r M. Collins m Temple Bar I. 
268 Where the unseen fairies gaily morticed. 

2 . slang. To move away rapidly; to decamp. 
Also with off. ? Obs. 

1763 Cowper Let. to Hill 8 Nov., Wks. 1837 XV. 6, 
I think the Welshman must morris. 1773 Golds, N f. Stoops 
to Canq. lit. ii, Hounds ! here they are. Morriee ! Prance ! 
1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina II. 81 You’ll be pleased 
to morriee off while you are in a whole skin. 1838 Dickens 

0. Twist viii. Up with you on your pins. There 1 How- 
then ! Morriee 1 

f b. To move at a rapid pace. Obs. 

1826 Sporting Mag. XVII. 333 They [horses] are not large, 
but they can all * morris ’ a little. 

3 . trans. To dance (a particular measure). 

a 1843 Hood Forge i. 4 However it’s qnite As wild a night 
As ever was known on that sinkter height Since the Demon- 
Dance was morriced. 

Morris-dance. Forms: see Morris^. 1 [f. 
Morris sbX (or morys Moorish a. 2 ) + Dance sb. 

Cf. Flemish ntooriske dans (perh. the immediate source), 
Du. Moorsche dans, early mod-G. moriskenlanz, F. danse 
Moresque .J 

A grotesque dance performed by persons in 
fancy costume, usually representing characters from 
the Robin Hood legend, esp. Maid Marian and 
Friar Tuck. Hence, any mumming performance 
of which fantastic dancing is an important feature. 
Also, a representation of the dance. 

1438 Will of Wetenhale (Somerset Ho.), CIphos argenti 
sculpt, cum moreys daunce. 1494 in Excerpt a Hist. (1831) 
95 For playing of the Mourice dance. 1310 Will of Jack- 
son (Somerset Ho.), My cuppe w‘ the morres daunce. X532 
Lett. Sf Fctp. Hen. VIII, V. 739 A gold salt, called the 
Moresdaunce, with 5 Moresdauncers and a tabretL 1532 
Latimer, derm. (1562) 148 Such ietowes are more meete to 
daunce the morriee daunce, then to bee admitted to preache. 
1633 Ford Love's Sacrif. u ii. Thou wouldst sweare A 
Morris-dance were but a Tragedy Compar'd to that. 1708 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. v. (1743) 35 in the 
reign of King James the First, 8 old men danced a morice- 
dance .. whose ages put together made 800 years. 1801 
Strutt Sports 4- Fast. in. v. 201 , 1 make no doubt the morris- 
dance., originated from the fool’s dance, 
b. transf . and fig . 

1662 Stilungfl. Orig. Sacra 11, iv.§ 17 The Dithyrambus 
was . . a kind of extatick Morice-dance. a 1639 Wotton 
Parallel Essex $ Buckhm. (1641) xt Whitest tbe Queene 
stood in some doubt of a Spanish Invasion (though it proved 
but a Morriee dance upon our Waves). 1781 Cowper Table- 
T. 519, I judged a man of sense could scarce do worse 
Than caper in the morris-dance of verse. 

Hence Mo'rris-dancer, (a) one who takes part 
in a morris-dance. + (b) pi. The aurora borealis. 
Mo’rria-dancittgf vbl. sb. and ppl . a. 

1307 in Jupp Acc. Carpenters' Comp. (1887) 200 Itm payd 
to y" morys daunsers viiji. 1332 [see Morris dance]. x6ra 
Rowlands Knave of Hearts Bib, My Sleeues are like 
some Morris-dancing fellow. 1612 Peacham Genii. Excrc. 

1, xii ; . 45 Those peeces that shewed a countrey village, 
faire or market, .. Morriee dancing, peasants together by 
the eares, and the like. 1621 B. Jon son Gypsies Met. (1640) 
65 They should he Morris-dancers by their gingie. a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1739) I. 224 A Morrice-dancer drest with 
Bells. 1733 tr. Pontoppidan's Plat. Hist. Norway t. 4 note, 
In England, .the north light, .k. .called Morrice-dancers, 
Merry dancers, and streamers. 1823 Scott Talism. Xx, 
How wouldst like such beverage thyself after such a morriee 
dancing? 1836 Vaughan Mystics (1860) I. 248 Ail Che year 
k May for the morrk-dancers. 
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Morris-pike (mf'-rispaik). Obs. exc. Hist, 
Forms : 5 mareyspyke, marespike, 6 morys- 
peke, -peik, -pike, -pyke, morryspike, inores- 
pike, -pyeke, morrespike, mo(o)rishe pike, 
pyke, morrissiie pike, morisfipike, morest 
spycke, 6, & morispike, 7, 9 morriee-, morris- 
pike. [f. morys, obs. var. Moorish a. 2 : cf. Mor- 
ris jA 1 ] A form of pike supposed to be of 
Moorish origin. 

1487 Rolls afParll. VL 397/2 Marespikes, Boives, Gonnes, 

. .and many other Wepyns. 1517 Tqrkington Pilgr. (1884) 
8 tlalbardes, Sperys, Moryspekys. 1345 in Si. Papers 
Hen. VIII, III. 543 Item, Morest Spyckes, laden with 
wylde fyer. 1348 Rut Mid MSS . (1905) IV. 568 [Thirty] 
morrispykes. 1548 Acts Privy Council 1x890) II. 197 The 
municions folowing. -morkpikes, ml. Ibid., Morryspikes, 
,jmi v yc_ r6o8 [A Monday] Reynards Delhi, Christians 
B, The English Mariners so laid about them with..browne 
hills, . ,pnd morris pikes, that [etc.]. 1641 Baker Chron., 
Hen. VIII (1653V 369 They entred the G allies again with 
Morris Pikes, and began a new fight. 1709 Stkyre Ann. 
Ref. xv. 190 They marched out of London .. with guns, 
mark pikes, halberds, and flags. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. x. 
The guards their morrice-pikes advanc’d. 1877 Miss Yongb 
Cameos III. 188 The men who knew how to use harque- 
buses and morrk-pikes were stationed round them. 

+ to. transf. A morris-pike-man. Obs. 
x6oo Hey wood xst Pt. Edxo. IV, ttt. ii. (1613) F 4, With 
our Gunnes and billes browne O the French were beaten 
downe, Morrys pikes and bowmen. 

Morrisse, obs. form of Morris sbP 
Morris tube. [From the name of Richard 
Morris (died 1891), the inventor.] A small-bore 
rifle barrel capable of being inserted in. a large- 
bore rifle or shot-gun for shooting practice; 
patented in 1881. Also attrib. 

1884 Army Gen. Orders 2 Instructions with regard to the 
employment of Morrk’s Aiming Tubes, in, Govern meat rifles 
have been approved. 1887 Ibid. 160 Morris Aiming Tubes. 
..The issue of Morris tubes to battalions of Militia is de- 
ferred. 1896 Greener Gun (ed. 6) 649 The chief use of 
a Morris tube is to convert a large bore or powerful rifle 
into a weapon of the saloon rifle type for gallery practice. 
190X Scotsman 28 Feb. 8/2 The question of providing Mor- 
ris-tube ranges in the public parks. 

Morrow (mp'rau), sb. Now only literary and 
dial, (see E. D. D.). Forms : 3-4 mom, 3-5 
mor(e)we, 4-6 morow(e, 5 xaorue, morou, 
rnor(e)w, 6-7 morrows, 6- morrow. [ME. 
inorwe , mane, shortened variant of morwen Morn.] 

1 . — Morn i. Morning i, Occas. as a saluta- 
tion = Good morrow. Obs. exc. dial. 

cx 273 Lay. 877 He letteclemben an be)> and svrijje loude 
clepie |>at |>ane like morewe come al his gode folke. £1374 
Chaucer Compl. Liars 12 The glad nyght ys worthe an 
heuy morowe. C1386 — Frol. 336 Wei loved he by the 
inorwe a sop in wyn. C1450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 
94 Let be seek drinke her of , . at euen hot an morew colde. 
1530 Palsgr. 549/1 The two hostes fought_ togyder from 
morowe to nyght. 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. i.vti, Shee’s white 
as morrows milk, or flakes new blowne. 163* Massinger 
Maid of Hon. 1. i, Morrow to my Vncle. X706-7 Fabquhar 
Beaux' Strat. II. i, Morrow, my dear Sister; are you for 
Church thk Morning? 1710-11 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 4 Jan., 
Morning. Morrow, little dears. 

2 . The day next after the present ; the day sub- 
sequent to any specified day. The morrow , fre- 
quently used advb. = on the following day. 

c 1290 St. Cross 37 in A - . Eng. Leg. 2 pene Morewe aftur 
Midewinter day to depe huy him brou3te. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7842 pe morwe after seintemari day. 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. 41 In morewe men he sohte, At under mo he 
brohte. c 1440 Pecock Repr. x. v. 24 W hanne heuen is rody 
in the euentid a cleer dai schal be the morewe. *533 Cover- 
dale Exod. ix. 6 Tomorow shal the Loxde do thk vpqo 
earth. And the Lorde dyd the same on the morow. Ibid. 
Matt. vi. 34 Care not then for the morow, for the morow 
shall care for it self, a 1626 Bacon New A tl. (1900) 8 The 
Morrow afier our three dayes were past, ther came to us 
a new Man. 1693 Dryden Persius v. (1697) 475 Unhappy 
he who does thk Work, adjourn. And to to morrow wou’d 
the search delay : His lazy marrow will be like to day, 17x2 
M. Henry Daily Commun. Wks. 185$ I- 242/1 Taking 
thought for the morrow is the great hinderance of our peace 
in the night., 18x3 Byron Br.Abydos it. xxvii, There late 
was laid a marble stone; Eve saw it placed— the Morrow 
gone ! 1817 Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore iv, We bitterly 
thought of the morrow. 1878 Browning LaS azsiaz 12 With 
yourself it rests to ha ve a month 1 of morrows like to-day ! 

f b. The next morrow, the day after. The 
third morrow : the day but one after. Obs. _ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24349 He hight to rise pe thrid morii. 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 82 Hire blisse sprang the thridde 
morewe. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 230 Wherof his lord, which 
was deceived, A seknesse er the thridde morwe Conceived 
hath of dediy sorwe. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 175 On the 
third morow BelKns the king Rose erlie or the day ganne 
spring. 1363 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ck. Eng. 104 If 
Sonciay were not the next morow after the fourienth day 
of the chaungeof the Mcone, . . he taryed for the Sonday. 
1647 W. Browne tr. Polexamtrr 1. 65 The Assembly., 
thought it fit to resolve of nothing that day,, but that they 
should meet againe the next morrow to conclude all things, 
8. transf. and fig., esp, in the sense: The tune 
immediately following a particular event, 
ax 386 C’tbss Pembroke Ps. cxuil iv, Let meraes mor- 
row Soone chase my night of sorrow. 1646 Crashaw Steps 
to Temple 40 Let them sleepe on. Tilt thk stormy night be 
gone, And th' eternal! morrow dawne. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
tin eau Farrers ii. 22 Thk morrow of » piece of good for- 
tune. 18S6 J. Fiske in Atlantic Monthly LVII 1 . 377 On 
the morrow of a long and costly war, it was not strange 
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that the whole country was in some measure pauperized. 
1887 New Princeton Rev. III. i The morrow of the death 
cf a public favorite is apt to be severe upon his memory. 

4=. at Ink (now only poet,}, as morrow dew, 

4 Utter , light, morn, noon, song ; morrow day, 
(«) the next day, the morrow; (b) daybreak; 

I morrow part — Morning gift (cf. Mordell) ; 

4 morrow priest, a priest who says morrow-mass ; 

4 morrow star = Morning star i. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5993 Moisespraid jje*morudai,AllJ>e fleies 
ware went awai. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 1 . 63 Wherof erli the 
morweday. .hegan to fare Into the field, c 1530 Crt.of Love 
437 Seven at midnight, seven at morow-day, 1382 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Matt. vi. 34 The morow day shal be careful for it self. 
1820 Keats St. A goes xxvii, Flown, like a thought, until the 
morrow-day. 1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixii. (Tol- 
lemache MS.), White margarites. .l?at hen conceyuid of b e 
*morow dewe ben made dym with be eyer of J>e euentide. 
1619 Hales Gold.Renu 11. (1673)82 In my *morrow Letters 
I will not fail . . to send your honour the transcripts. 1382 
Bentley Mon. Matrones 107 O Lord, I beseech thee, that 
.. thy grace may spring in my heart with the *morrowe 
light of thy comfort. 1830 Tennyson Poems 96 The ocean 
with the morrow light will he both blue and calm. 1798 
Coleridge Anc. Mar. vii. ad fin., A sadder and a wiser 
man He rose the ‘morrow morn. C1489 Caxton Blanch- 
ardyn v. 22 A grete forest, in whiche he entred and rode 
styl tyl the *morowe none, wythout ony aduenture. X557-B 
Will of IV. Rayner (Somerset Ho.), Unto maude my wif 
for her full Dowery and *morrowe parte. 1563 Becon Acts 
of Christ, etc. Wks. IIL 414 This *morowe priest and that 
moro we priest, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 832 If even-song and 
*morwe-song acorde, Lat se now who shal telle the firsts 
tale, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 344/2 ‘Morow sterre . . , Lucifer. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 67 b, The morowe sterre 
that commeth before the daye. 

Morrow (tnfMu), v. rare. [f. Morrow .sA] 
intr. To dawn. Also ( nonce-use ) in passive, to be 
endowed with mornings. 

1839-52 Bailey Festus 157 When earth was dayed— was 
morrowed— the first ray Perched on his pen, and diamonded 
its way. Ibid. 228, I have turned to_ thee, moon, from my 
heart,.. And have hoped it might mix, as I watched thee 
depart, Like thyself, with the morn which had morrowed. 
1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic I. 70 "When the morning 
morrowed. .he summoned the chief of his viziers. 
Morrow-gyfe, var. Moryeve, ‘morning-gift’, 
t Morrowing, vbl. sb. Obs. rare . [f. Morrow 
sb. + -ing 1 : cf. morning ; in sense a implying a 
vb. *morrow to procrastinate.] 

1 . Morning ; dawning. 

c 1374 Chaucer Com pi. Mars (Tanner MS.) 26 Yit will 
I.. synge The sentence of the compieynt. .Thatwofull mars 
made at the departynge Fro fressh venus in a morowynge 
l Trin, MS. morownyng], £1383 — L. G. W. 1483 The 
morwynge [Trin. MS. morowyng; Selden MS. morowen- 
yng] attempre was & fayr. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
247 Suete war the vapouris, soft the morowing. 

2 . A postponing till * the morrow’. 

X602 Breton Mother's Blessing lxvi. Dab, If he impor- 
tune thee with borrowing,. .Or daily put thee off with mor- 
xowing, Till want do make thee weane of thy lending. 
Morrowing gift, var. Morwyngift Obs. Sc. 
t Mo rrow-mass. Obs. The first mass of the 
day. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well 116 Je, ]?at heryn no}t full dyvyn 
seruyse in 30ure parysch-cherche, but a morwemasse. 1484 
Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) n6Fayd to syr lohn plommer 
for hys labur to syng the morowmas.. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher, v. Hi. (1886) 76 He heard a little saccaring hell ring 
to the elevation of a morrowe masse, xfioi F. Godwin Bps. 
of Bug. 304 He built. .a little Chappell for morrow masse. 
X849 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. 8 After Terce, the first mass 
of the day, or the ‘ morrow mass ’ was sung. 

to. attrib.,&% morrow-mass altar, monger, priest. 
1494 Fabyan Chron . vii. 617 The morowe masse preest 
of Bowe Churche in Chepe was moste commendyd. 15x2 
in Jacob's Hist, Faversham (1774) 164 At the Morrow 
Masse Awter. 1556 Rec. St. Mary at I-Iill (1905) 401 Payed 
to sir William Rychard, morrowmas prest, for haife a yeare 
ended at midsomer 1556. a 1603 T. Cartwright Confiet. 
Rhem. N. T. (x6i8) 703 A Popish Sheppard, or Morrow- 
Masse-Priest, 1624 Bp, Mountagij Gagg 57 Let you mor- 
row Massmungers when they masse it alone, use laponian, 
ot Mexico Language. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 216 
Monks, Nuns, and morrow Masse Priests. 

Morrow-speech : see Morn-speech. 

+ Mo rrow-tide. Obs. Also 5 naortyde. [Cf. 
Morn-tide.] ■« Morningtide. 

c 1290 Beket 49 in A 1 . Eng, Leg, xo8 In J?e morewe-tide heo 
weren i-soust. c 1380 Sir Ferurnb, 2895 Erly on be morwe- 
tyde after bat bay were there, be Amyral wolde no leng 
abyde hot be Galwys let arere. c 1386 Chaucer Merck, T. 
98* Andsobifel, that brightemorwe-tyde, That [etc.]. £*420 
Chron , Viiod. 1441 In be mortyde \>o, wnenne hit Was day. 
1481 Caxton R eynardi Arb.) 37 It happed so that on a morow* 
tyde erly that grymbert my neuew was of wyne almost 
dronke. 1504. Atkynsqn tr. De Imitations 1. xx, 169 A 
roery euentyde foloweth a sory morow tyde. xsao Myrr. 
our Ladye 13 In some chirches they say mattyns in the 
morow tyde. 

Morryeve, var. Moryeve, ‘morning-gift’. 
Morryoune, obs. form of Morian. 
t Mors, v. Obs, [aphetic a. F. amorcer to 
prime (a gun), to prepare for an operation.] 

1 . trans. To grease (firearms). 

1533 Acc, Ld. Treas. Scoti. (1905) VI. 160 For walx and 
tnlloune to mors the hagbutis. 

2 . To prime (a gun). Implied in Mousing 
Mors, Morsall, obs. ff. Morse sb. 2 , Morsel. 

+ Mo raare. Obs. [aphetic a. F. amorfoir, f. 

antorcer'. see Mors®.] A priming-flask fora cannon. 
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1540 Ld. Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crhn. Trials I. 304* Ane 
morsare to be Kingis grace Culvering, quhilk wes of siluer. 
Morsbunker: see Mossbdnker. 

Morseel, obs. form of Morsel. 

Morse (m£is), jA 1 Also 5 mors. [a. OF. 
mors (Godef. 1380), ad. L. mors-us bite, catch (of 
a buckle), f. mordere to bite.] The clasp or 
fastening of a cope, frequently made of gold or 
silver, and set with precious stones. 

1404 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 394 Item j mors cum lapi- 
dibus. 1489 Witt of Atwode (Somerset Ho.), A mortuary 
cloth of blac velvet t the orfraies & mors w‘ flowres. 1489- 
90 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 150 Item, for Cere clothe to 
the orpharas, the bode & the moose [? read morse] of thesaide 
coope. 1336 in Aniiq. Sansb. (1771) 197 Six copes . . having in 
the Morse red and white Roses of pearls. ciSAo Jnvent. 
in Trans. Land, ff Mdsx. Archseol. Soc. IY. 329, iij copes 
of white bawdekyn with ffiewres of gold and dases. .and 
thys letter I in the morses. Ibid. 349, xxvij newe inorsys 
for copys. 1826 Mrs. Bray De Foix ii. (1884) 15 His tunic 
was fastened in front by a morse, or brooch, richly enamelled, 

. .and representing the Virgin Mary. J 

Morse (m^is), sbf Forms: 5-8 mors, 6 \ 
morsse, 7 xnorss, moss, 8 morsh, 6- morse, 
[a. Lapp, morsa, morssa, or the equivalent Finnish 
mursu, Cf. F. morse (first in morce niarin =» 
Caxton’s mors marine), Russian Mopjrct.] 

1 . The sea-horse or walrus, Trichechus rosmarus. 
1482 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvii. 336 This yere were take 
iiij grete flashes bytwene Eerethe and london, that one was 
callyd mors marine [etc.], c 1553 Chancelour in Hakluyt's 
Voy. (1599) I. 237 There are also a fishes teeth, which fish 
is called a Morsse. c 1614 Voy. [to Spitsbergen ] in Archceo - 
logia Anter, (i860) IV. 313 Theise morses use to goe 
ashoare vpon some beach or pointe of lowe land. X710 
Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 83 Morses, or sea-horses, 
from Nova Zembla, used to load thirty boats a year with 
blubber. 1833 W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. Hist. II. 471 
The Walrus, Morse, or Sea-Horse,, .is an inhabitant of the 
Arctic portions of both Hemispheres, 
f 2 . Erroneously applied to the hippopotamus. j 
1773 Ash, Morse, the hippopotamus, the river horse. 1891 I 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Morse teeth , a name given to the teeth of 
the hippopotamus used for making artificial teeth. 

3 . allrib,, as morse-hide, -ivory, -teeth. 
x68i Grew Mnsteum 1. § v. i. 89 A piece of a *Morse- 
Hide. X877 W. Jones Finger-ring 89 A *morse ivory 
thumb-ring of an Earl of Shrewsbury. 1618 T. Barker in 
St. Papers Col., E. Indies 1617-21 (1870) 159 Tin, brass, 
*morse teeth, Muscovy hides. 

Morse (mills), sbf Telegraphy. The name of 
the American electrician S. F. B. Morse (1791- 
1872), the inventor of the recording telegraph, and 
of the alphabet (in which the letters are expressed 
by combinations of dots and dashes) used for send- 
ing messages by this instrument. Use& atlrib. in 
designations of these inventions and things per- 
taining to them; also ellipt. as sb, — ‘ Morse tele- 
graph’. 

[1847 ‘ Peter Progress * Electr. Telegr. 63 Morse’s Tele- 
graph. This variety of the Electric Telegraph is employed 
on all the American lines.] i860 Prescott Electr, Telegr. 
in. v. 73 Electric telegraph apparatus. The Morse system. 
1867 Sabine Electr, Telegr. 84 Simple Morse Circuit.— In 
its simplest form the Morse telegraph consists of a transmit- 
ting key [etc.]. Ibid. 86 Embossing Instrument with movable 
Magnet. This is a construction of the Morse by Messrs, 
Siemens and Halske. Ibid. 87 The Morse Code. Ibid. 
90 The Morse alphabet. Ibid. 149 The Morse recorder. 
1876PREECE & Sjvewrjght Telegraphy 105 In England we 
never do use the Morse on such circuits... It is an exceed- 
ingly rare thing to fix more than four stations on one Morse 
circuit. 1889 Preece & Maier Telephone xioOrdinaryMorse 
signals. 1898 R. Kerr Wireless Telegr. 93 The Morse inker. 
Ibid. 97 A small Morse key. 

Hence Morse v. intr., to signal by means of the 
Morse alphabet. 

1906 Kipling in Windsor Mag. Jan, 232/2 Ah 1 now she’s 
Morsing against the fog. 

Morsebonker : see Mossbdnker. 

JVEorseed, obs. variant of Mawseed. 

1724 Weekly Jml, No. 276 Very fine singing Nightingales, 
with a fine Parcel of Morseed, to he sold. 

Morsel (morsel), sb. Forms: 3 mossel, 4-5 
mussel(e, jnossele, 5 rmissell(e, mossell(e; 4 
naorsele, morcele, 4-6 morselle, 4-7 morsell, 
4-8 moroel, 5 morssel, murssell, morsyUe, 5-7 
morcell, 6 morssell, Sc. morsall, 3- morsel, 
[a. OF. morsel (mod.F. morceau : see Morceau) 
«« It. morsello, med.L. morsellum , dim. of F. mors, 
It. mono a bite:— L. morsum , neut. pa. pple. of 
mordSre to bite.] 

1 . A bite; a mouthful; a small piece of food. 
Now apprehended as a contextual use of sense 2. 

1297 R’. Gtouc, (Rolls) 7028 pe mossel he dude in to is moup 
. , Hit bileuede amidde is prote. a 1300 Cursor M. 13485 
Qua had 0 penis thre hundreth Bred for to hi, fiai ar sua 
fele, War til ilkan hot a morsel, c 137s Barbour Bruce ix. 
398 Our lordis of France, that ay With gud morsellis 
farbis thair panch. 1382 Wycuf Ps. cxlvii. 17 He sendeth 
his cristal as musselis [v.r. morselis]. c 1430 M. E. Med. 
Bk. (Heinrich) 219 Ete hat at fyue mosseles, & benne drynk 
a gret draw3t of good wyn. i486 Bk. St. Albans av. Take 
•iij. comes of whete and put hem in a morcell of flesh and 
yeue thessame morcellis to the hawke. 1563 T. Stapleton 
Fortr. Faith 30 This apple is all rotten, and yet there are 
some sound morselis in him. 1663 H. Cogan tr. Pintos 
Trav.Wm,' 230 She eat of the Fruit, and made her Hus- 
band likewise to eat of it, whence it ensued that they were 
both of them by that unhappy Morsel subjected to the 
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pains of Death. X665 Sir T. Herbert Tram (1677) 334 
1 hey. .wrap it in a leaf of Betele. .and chew it in morsels. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 19 § 8 The first morsel is in his 
mouth. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, He took a cake in his 
hand, broke it, and was about to eat a morsel, when the 
eft'ort to swallow seemed almost too much for him. i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 202 At the spring. .the men paused 
to have a morsel of bread. 

b. with omission of of. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7025, & al so late J>is mossel bred 
J>oru mi prote wende. c 1430 Merlin i. 6 Yef we hadde but 
a mossell brede, we haue more ioye . . than ye haue with alle 
the delicatys of the worlde. 1328 Paynell Saleme's R egim. 

Q j b, They eate a morsell breadde. 

c. A choice dish ; a ‘ tit-bit 

c 1440 Lydg. Horse, Goose Sheep 207 A fatt goos..a 
morsel [v.r. mussell] agreable. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 22, 

I wolle telle you an ensaumple of a woman that ete the 
good morsell in the absence of her husbonde. Ibid., No 
woman shulde ete no lycorous morcelles in the absens . . of 
her husbond. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. x. (1879) 
225 The Sheikh brought me, as choice morsels, two or 
three clusters of large sorrel, which tasted very refreshing. 

d. A small meal; a ‘snack’. 

4 To bring [a person) to a morsel'. ? to bring to poverty. 
1470-83 Malory Arth. xvi. viii. 675 She prayd hym to 
take a lytyl morsel to dyne. 1653 Terry Voy. E. India 8 
The Shark., will make a morsell of any thing he can catch, 
master, and devour, a 1734 N orth Life Ld. Kpr. Guilford 
(1742) 291 But his Vices, in the Way of Women and the 
Bottle, were so ungoverned, as brought him to a Morsel. 
1763 Bickerstaffe Maid of Mill 1. iii. 8 Thou’lt come and 
eat a morsel of dinner with us. 1818 Lady Morgan A utobiog. 
(1859) 154 We were eating our morsel at home. 1898 W. F. 
Clark N. Gleams 56 (E. D. D.) Janey was gettin' ready 
some kind o’ morsel. 

e. transf. and fig. 

c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3434 Rauyssht of ]>e 
beaute of ]>is womman, This tendir yong morsel, j>is doghter, 

I seye. 1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer; 413 Whan the 
hisperyens sawe hym brought to that sorowe as for to taste 
the bitter morsell of deth, alle lefle their armes. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxii. 23 Scho wes an morsall of delyte. 
1538 Bale l'hre Laznes 713 He shall be at the last a mor* 
sell for the deuyll. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen.IV, 11. iv. 396 Now 
comes in the sweetest Morsell of the night, and wee must 
hence, and leaue it unpickt. 1623 Burges Pers. Tithes 
33 Tithes which is a sweet morsell that they are loath to 
part with. 1649 Milton Eikon. ix. 81 That revenge was 
no unpleasing morsel to him. a 1676 Guthrie Mem. (1702) 
01 The Rent of the Chapel Royal (esteem'd formerly a 
Morsel sufficient for a Bishop). 1742 Young Ft. Th. ix. 
2044 Few years, the sport Of fortune ; then, the morsel 
of despair. 177s Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 
382 Many choice morsels, both from Greek and Roman 
writers. 1848 L. Hunt jar of Honey Pref. 2 With this 
sauce a man might swallow some of the bitterest morsels of 
life. 1874 Deutsch Rem. 74 Scores of other tough morsels 
in the Koran 

f. jocularly applied to a person. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 286 You doing thus, To the 
perpetuall winke for aye might put This ancient morsell : 
this Sir Prudence. 1838 Mrs. Carlyle New Lett. (1903) 

1 . 69 Beware . . how you encourage that little morsel of yours 
to follow the trade of being a Genius. 

2 . A small piece (of anything), esp. a portion 
cut or broken from a mass ; a little piece ; a frag- 
ment. Also Comb, tmorsel-meal adv., piecemeal. 

£1290 St. Kath. 247 in S. Eng. Leg. 99 Hire tetes heo 
to-drowe Fram hire bodi mossel mele. a 1400-50 A lexander 
1268 Maistris & mynistris menere & grettir, pat was in 
morsels magged, c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 30 Take 
Applys, & pare hem, an smal screde hem in mossellys. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxix. 5 He simply deliuered vp a 
large morsell whereby the value of that which remained 
was betrayed. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 92 A morcel of St. 
Peters by it self. 1693 Tate Juvenal xvi. (1697) 374 An 
Ombite Wretch.. is Pns’ner made: Whose Flesh torn off 
by Lumps, the rav’nous Foe In Morsels cut, to make it 
farther go. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 349 When dry, it 
appears in white morsels, which may be reduced by the 
lingers into an exceedingly fine powder. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 815 The small morsels of quicksilver ore. x86o Mot- 
ley Nctherl, (1868) I. i. 8 A morsel of territory. 
fig. i860 A. Trollope Castle^ Richm. I. vi. 106 I’m 
blessed if I’ve a morsel of feeling in my toes. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. VI. lxxiv. 391 No morsel of the system could 
now be counted an open question. 

Morsel (rnpusel), v. [f. Morsel sb. Cf. F. 
morceler.’] 

1 . trans. To divide into ‘morsels ’ or small pieces. 

*598 iToRio, Morsecchian r, to morsell, to bite. 162X 

Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. iv. xvii. 301 Chopping into 
peeces, morselling and deuouring their prisoners. 

2 . With out 1 To distribute (property, etc.) in 
small parcels or quantities. 

1853 Mrs. Gore Mammon I. 7 Their estates have been 
morselled out; while ours remain intact. 1839 Masson 
Brit. Novelists i. 50 The total mass, .was shaped, adjusted, 
and again morselled out in parts by subsequent minstrels. 
Hence Mo-rselled ppl. a . ; Mcraelling vbl. sb. 
1799 Beddoes Coniria. Phys. ff Med. Knmvl. 536 advt., 
The practice, .of tantalizing readers by morselled informa- 
tioa _ 1844 M. Hennell Soc. Syst. 188 Civilization and all 
historic periods known, have their narrow foundation on 
family management, or morselling. 1861 Lyttqn & Fane 
Tannhduser 95 The split and morselled crags. 

Morselize (mftselaiz), v. rare. [f. Morsel 
sb. + -ize.] trans. To break up into small pieces. 
Hence Moraeliza'tion, the act of dividing into 
small pieces. 

1886 A. G. Warner tr. Le Play in Pop. Sci, Monthly 
Oct, 793 The chaotic . . condition of the foremost^ nations 
of Europe resulted ..from the ‘ infinite morselization ’.. of 
intefests ; 1893 19 th Cent. Feb. 214 The plan, .has been called 
in America the * morcelization of government ’. 1894 G. S. 
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Hall in Forum Apr. 138 We have morselized the old 
turriculum, 

Morsh, obs. form of Morse sb . 2 
Morsicant (mfjsikant), a. [ad. L. morsi- 
cant-em, pres. pple. of morsicare to bite con- 
tinually, f. mors-, mordere to bite.] (See quot.) 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Morsicant , producing a sensation as 
of repeated biting or pricking. 

Morsing, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. exc. Hist. Also cor- 
ruptly 7 mosine ; (in Comb.) 8-9 motion-, 9 mo- 
shin-. [f. Mous v. + -ing 1 .] The action of priming 
(a gun). In quot. concr ., priming-powder, priming. 

1639 Z. Boyd Last Battell I, 374 They, .cry, Peace, peace, 
euen while God is putting the fierie lunt into the mosine of 
their sudden destruction. 

b. attrib. as nior sing-horn, -powder ; mor sing- 
hole, touch-hole. 

iSSz Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 131 Hagbutteris, fur- 
nischit with powldir flask, morsing hornis, and all uthair 
geir. 1568 Satir. P. Reform, xlvii. 54 want 30' morsing 
powder. 1789 Davidson Seasons 26 An’, frae the flake.. 
He whips the carabine. — The motion-hole Frae rust un- 
spik’d.. Adown. the bank he hastens. 1803 Scott Last 
Minstr. iv. xviii, Buff coats, all frounc’d and 'broidered o’er, 
And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gallavid. Eucycl., Moshin-hole , the touch-hole of a piece of 
ordnance; ’’pike the moshin-hole' .. means, to clean out the 
touch-hole. 1828 Mom Mansie Wauch. xii, The piker for 
clearing the motion-hole. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
483 Morsing powder, an old term for priming powder. 

Morsita’tion. rare— 0 , [n. of action f. late 
L. morsitare (found only as v. r. for morsicdre : see 
Morsicant) , freq. of mordere to bite.] (See quot.) 

1819 Seager, Morsitation, the act of biting frequently 
and slightly ; gnawing. Whence in later Diets. 
Morspeehe, obs. form of Morrow-sreech. 
Moras'e, obs. forms of Morse sb? 
t MO’rsure. Obs. [a. F. morsure (Hatz.-Darm. 
13th c.), ad. L. morsitra, f. mors-, mordere to bite.] 
The action or an act of biting ; a bite. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 4088 pan wald his pepill & his 
princes haue past ouir pe bourne, And mi;t 11031 for pe 
morsure & mayning of bestis. 1614 D. T. Dove d- Serp. 
Ded., Whereby to free those which behold it from the mor- 
sures of such vipers. 1730 Hist. Litt. f. 31 He opened 
a Salamander's Mouth, and endeavoured to make it bite., 
a Chicken. . . At last he . . succeeded in forcing it to make 
several morsures. 1819 H. Busk Tea 183 Shall I . . The 
morsure of their fang escape alone ? 

Mort (mptt), sbX Also 5-7 morta. [Partly 
a. F. mart ( — Pr. morts, Sp. rnuerte, Pg., It. 
morle ) L. mort-enr, partlya. F. mort (fem. morte), 
adj. ( = Pr. morl-z, Sp. muerta, Pg., It. morlo ) 
pop.L. *mort-um for L. mortuum dead.] 
fi. Death, slaughter. Obs. 

c 1330 Art it. Merl. 9066 (Kolbing), po stode Herui bi 
Bohort, Bope in periil of mort. a 1400-50 Alexander 1279 
(Dublin MS.), The morte of all pe masydons & of pe mony 
grekez. 1336 Exhort, to North in Furiiivall Ballads fr. 
MSS. I. 306 Noitt dowtyng off them to maike gret morte. 
1560 Rou.and Crt. I'enns 1. 834 Ouirset with slicht sul- 
phurious, And suddant mort. 

2 . Hunting. The note sounded on a horn at the 
death of the deer. Chiefly in to blow a mort. 

App. an alteration of the earlier More sb . 3 perh. by asso- 
ciation with Fr. phr. a mort. 

Various edd. of the ballad of Chevy Chase 1 , 3T, read 
mart, but MS. Ashm. 48 has mot (=Motk sb. 3 ). 

? a 1500 in Blount A nc. Tenures 11670) 170 As soone as the 
Bukks head is offered uppe all the kepers shall blowe a 
Morte three tymes. 1389 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (1851) 
*4 Presently, the Mort the Hunts-man blew, a 1592 Greene 
Card of Fancie (1593) H, He that bloweth the Mort before 
the fall of the Buck, may verie well misse of his fees. 1611 
Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 118 And then to sigh, as 'twere The 
Mort o’ th’ Deere. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. 80 Then, 
having blown the Mort, and all the company come in [etc.]. 
1741 Compl. Fant.-Piece u. i. 292 Then sound the Mort or 
Morts. 1821 Scott Kenihv. xxxiii, The horns again poured 
on her ear the melancholy yet wild strain of the mort, or 
death-note. 1843 B rowning Flight of the Duchess xi, When 
horns wind a mort and the deer is at siege. 

b. A dead stag. ? nonce-use. 

1827 Hood Mids. Fairies cx, ’Tis these befriend the timid, 
trembling, stag, .. And prompt fresh shifts in his alarum’d 
ears, So piteously they view all bloody morts. 

c. The death, the kill. arch. 

1833 Kingsley Westiu. Ho! iv, You will., be enabled 
yourselves to see the mort more pleasantly. 

3 . The skin of a sheep or lamb that has died a 
natural death. Also mort skin dial. 

1392 Greene Upst. Courtier F 3, The Sadler .. makes the 
lether of them of morts, or tand sheeps skinnes. 1611-ia 
Rutland MSS. (1905) IV. 486 Sheepeskinnes slaughtered 
hath bin sold by great, for xxiiijr. the dozen, good and bad, 
mortes and all included. 1624 in Naworth Househ. Bks. 
212 Received of tny Lady for mort skins, iij' 1 vi viij' 1 . *732 
Rec. Elgin (New Spald. Club 1903) I. 464 Ilk dozen of 
mort lamb skins 2 d. 1798 R. Douglas Agric. Sum/. Roxb. 

Selkirk 259 note, Morts are the skins of sheep and lambs 
who die. 18x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf i, He’ll be unco busy 
amang the morts this season. 

4 . ? A dead body, corpse. ? Obs. 

1638 Franck North. Mem. (1694) 7 Every Generation since 
Adam, has so diminished that Beauty and Lustre, that from 
Men we are almost dwindled into Morts, a 1839 Galt 
Demon Destiny 14 The gathering myriads of the famous 
great— All skeletons, like morts, derisive grin. 

5 . Comb.'. +mort bell Sc., a funeral bell; 
+ mort cape Sc., a funeral cope ; mort bead dial., 
a death’s head ; f mort mumblings Sc., mumbled 


prayers for the dead; mort note (quasi-arr/t.) = 
sense 2 ; mort safe Sc., an iron frame placed over 
a coffin or at the entrance to a grave as a protection 
against resurrectionists in Scotland ; mort-skin. Sc. 
and dial, (see sense 3); mort stand Sc., app. a 
bier or catafalque ; f mort stone, a stone on which 
the bearers of a dead body rested the coffin. 

1390 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) I. 153 Thair twa com- 
moun bellis, viz. the *ro on and skellet bellis. 1612 Ibid. 
326 The provest, bailleis and counsale, haifing continwit 
Thomas Kiimawris in the office of the mort bell to this 
day. 1824 Galt Rothelan III. vi. i. 13 From the hour that 
the mort-bell was again heard in the land, men relapsed 
into their wonted customs. 1554-5 Burgh Rec. Edin. 
(1871) II. 359 To muk twa *mortcaippis. Ibid., Item, for 
half ane quarter quhit sating to be the *mort heids, iiijL 
1691 R. Kirk Secret Commonwealth i. § 7 'Tis as the con- 
strained grinning of a Mort-head. 1722 Nisbict Syst. Her. 
267 Crest, a Mort-head, with two Leg- Bones, Saltier-ways 
proper, c 1360 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 92 Mantand 
*mort mvmblingis mixt w l monye leis, 1830 Mrs. Bray 
Filz of Fitz-ford xvi. (1884) 134 The woods rang with the 
clamour of blowing the stag to bay, or the triumph of the 
*mort-note. 1821 A. Thomson Jrnl. 1 Mar. in Life <)• 
Ministry (1869) iii. 283 The *mort-safe was for the first time 
put into his grave. 1888 North. N. fy Q. III. 51 The coffin 
is then lowered, the cage-like mortsafe put over it, and the 
hinged rods, the tops of which interlace, bent over and pad- 
locked. ..The grave is then filled up. 1896 J. B. Bailey 
Diary Resurrectionist 76 Mort-safes, or strong iron guards, 
were placed over newly-rrtade graves for protection. 1503 
Acc. Ld. Treas. Scotl. {1900) II. 290 The *mortstand, with 
tua tunycales v/ith offrez of fine gold, ane gret caip of the 
mortstand with sternys of gold on it and offrez of gold. 
1361 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 330 Ane croce of siluer, 
the forclayth of the hie altar,.. ane arress bed, ane siluer 
spune, the mort stand [etc.]. 1842 Sir H. Taylor Edwin 
v. vii. 227 Oh me ! the *mortstone 1 

+ Mort, sbfi Obs, Also 6 mortes (?). [Form 
and origin uncertain; but cf. Mortar, sbf 2.] A 
kind of wax candle (? or a set of wax candles). 

1394 in Gough Sepulchral Mon. (1786) I 17 o* Fynolx, 
morts, brennynges, croppes, tapres quarrez. c 1530 Ld. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 56 The foure mortees of 
waxe [orig. qnatre cicrges ardans ] y 1 stode brennynge 
before her beddes fete. 1346 in Blomefield Topogr. Hist. 
Norfolk (1806) III. 216 An herse with 120 lygnts and dy- 
verse floryshes, hangyngs and a mortes of wax. 

Mort (mpit), sbfi Also 6 morte. [Origin un- 
known.] A name for the salmon in its third year. 

1530 Palsgr. 246/2 Morte a fysshe. 1584 Cogan Haven 
Health clxxxii. 143 The mort is of like nature, for it. is the 
young Salmon, a 1672 Willughby Hist. Pise. tv. iv. 189 
Nostratibus in fluvio Ribble agri Eboracensis Satmones 
primo retail's anno Smelts dicuntur ; secundo Sprods ; tertio 
Morts. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Stipp. s. v. Salmon. x86x 
[see Peal sA*]. 1872 Daily News 13 Aug., Nine fish were 

killed. .namely, one mort, one smelt, three brandlings, and 
four river trout. xgo4 Peterite XIX. 147 Sea-trout, or 
‘mort ’ as they are locally termed. 

Mort (nqzit), sbp Cant. Also 6 morte, 8-9 
mot, 9 mott. [Origin unknown.] a. A girl or 
woman. Often with qualifying word, as autem, 
gentry, Kinchin-, strolling, -walking mort (q. v.). 

1361-73 Awdelay Prat. Pacab. (1869) 5 A Kitchin Mortes 
[j/f] is a Gyrle. 1392 Chettle Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 57 It 
happened, within these few yeeres, about Hampshire there 
wandered a walking mort, that went about the countrey 
selling of tape. i6ix Middleton & Dekkkr Roaring Girl 
K 4 b, Ben mort (good wench) sha! you and I heaue a 
booth? 1621 B. Jonson Gypsies Met. (1640) 65 Male Gipsies 
all, not a Mort among them, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew , Morts , Yeomen’s Daughters; also a Wife, Woman, 
or Wench. 1837 Gambler's Dream III. 223 Every cove and 
every mot Brings in some swag to boil the pot. 1831 May- 
hew Loud. Labour I. 2x7 After some altercation with the 
* mot ' of the ‘ ken ’ (mistress of the lodging-house), 
b. A harlot, a loose woman. 

1367 Harman Caveat (1869) 32 Their harlots, whiche they 
terrne Mortes and Doxes. 1601 A. Munday Dowuf. Rbt. 
Earl Huntington hi. ii. F 2 b, If I can get the girle to goe 
with mee, Disguis’d in habit, like a Pedlers mort. 1622 
Fletcher Beggar's Bush 11. i, Each man shall, enjoy His 
owne deare Dell, Doxy, or Mort, at night. 1708 Motteux's 
Rabelais Pantagr. Prognost. v, Those whom Venus is said 
to rule, as .. Morts, Doxies. 1796 F. Grose Olio 228 Our 
regiment has not so fine a blowen ; Nor all the seven bat- 
talions such a mot. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Mott , a 
blowen, or woman of the town. 

Mort(mpit), sb.b Also irord. [? Cel tic Cornish; 
cf. Welsh mir marrow.] Lard ; pig’s grease. 

x6io Markham Masterp. n. cxiil. 408 You shall adde 
therto of hogges mort, and fresh butler, of each a pound. 
X839MRS. Palmer Dial Dev. Dial. 1. 15 Their high-peak’d 
loady heads, wi’ a wailage o’ hair, plaster'd with mort and 
flour. 1864 Quiller-Coucu E, Comm. IVds. in frnl. R. 
Inst. Cnrnw. Mar., Mord, lard, pig’s grease. 1863 T. Gar- 
land IV. Comm. Wds. ibid. Apr., Mort , unmelled lard. 
1886 West Somerset Gloss, s.v., Nif any-body-v a got a bad 
leg or ort, there idn no fineder thing vor-t-n mort-n chalk. 
Mort (m/it), sb 6 dial. [Origin obscure. 

The suggestion that it is derived from ON. mart , neut. 
of margr great, as in mart manna a great number of 


existence of the north, dial. Muutk (ON. mergS) in the 
same sense may have assisted its development,] 

A great quantity or number; a great deal. Usually 
const, of', rarely absol. Also pi. (cf. quantities'). 

1694 Echard Plautus 94 They had a mort o’ Prisoners. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 44. 3/2 You having zuch a Mort of 
Wit. X775 Sheridan Rivals 1. i, Here’s a mort o' merry- 
making, hey? 1821 Clare Pill. Minstr, 1 . 123 Shetalk'd 
of morts of luck. 1850 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxxii, ‘We 


MORTAL. 

have had a mort of talk, sir ’, said Mr. Peggotty to me. 
x868 Hklfs Realmah ii, My Betsy.. knew a mort more 
than I do. 1887 H, Smart Cleverly -won i. 7 There’s a mort 
of money to be made off the f arm in a good year, 
b. A mort used advb. 

1887 Hall Caine A Son ofHagar 1. Prol., I’ll not say 
but other folks look a mort madder nor ever I looked. X904 
Weyman Abb. Vlaye viii, You’ve fared better with me, ay, 
a morl better, than you'd have fared if the Captain had 
been here. 

t IS Ort, a. Obs. Also 5 morte. [a. F. mort 
(fem. morte ) : see Mort sb, 1 ] Dead. 

14. . Sir Bates X696 (MS. E), He was so ffeynt in hys 
hurte, per fibre he was al most al morte. c 1440 Pol. Rel. 
ty L. Poems (E. E. T. S.) 189/127 Thy mede is markyd, 
whan thow art mort, in blysse. c 1485 Digly Myst. (1882) 
nr. 4S5 My mynd waxit mort. 1638 C. Hoolf. Sentences 
for Children A 3, The many difficulties that attend the 
work (especially in a Mort language). 

b. Battle mort, mort battle : war to the death. Sc. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. hi. xviii, Piesand pastance, and 
moil y lustie sport, Thair saw we als, and sum time battell 
mort. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 297 With mort battell 
agane King Edelfryde. 1560 Rqlland Crt. Venus u. 272 
Of Infidelis mony he did downe thring Be battell mort. 

+ Mort, v. Obs. rare — 1 , fa. OF. mortir, f. 
mort (see Mort .j/. 1 ).] traits. To put to death. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 77 Pit. Howe mene 3 e? Cay. Sir, 
to mort hym for mouyng of menne. 

Mortaban : see Martaban. 

Mortagonfe, obs. forms of Martagon. 

a 1400 Stockholm Med. TILS’, ii. 367 in Anglia XVIII. 316 
Mortulaca & mortagon Ofswicheau erbe name is on. r 1440 
Promp. Pam. 344/1 Mortagone, herbe, herba Martis. 

Mortaill, Mortaise, obs. ff. Mortal, Mortise. 
Mortal (mputal), sb. [f. Mortal a ] 

1 . Mortal thing or substance (see quot.). 

1326 Tindale i Cor. xv. 53 For this corruptible must putt 
on incorruptibilite, and this mortall [Gr. to Siojt bo toi/to, 
Vulg. mortals hoc] must put on immortalite. ifixx Ibid. 

2 . One who is mortal ; a human being in contrast 
with an immortal. 

1567 Gude If Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 133 Lord I am heir 
ane wratcheit mortall. X590 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 113 
Lord, what fooles these mortals be ! 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 
in. xxxiv. 213 Names .. are usefull onely to the short me- 
mories of Mortalls. 1713 Addison Cato 1. ii, ’Tis not in 
Mortals to command Success, 1882 W. S. Gilbert lotanthe 
1, 4 By our laws, the fairy who marries a mortal, dies ! 

b. Often used playfully for ‘person’. In nega- 
tive contexts an emphatic equivalent for ‘(any) 
one ’, * (no) one’. Cf. Mortal a. 8 b. 

17x8 Prior ‘ Her Eyebrow-Box' , I can behold no Mortal 
now : F or what's an Eye without a Brow ? X728 Berkeley 
Let. Wks. 1871 IV. 149 Speak not, therefore, one syllable 
of it to any mortal whatsoever. 1846 W. E. Forster in 
Ketd Life ( x 888) I. vi. 186 What a strange little mortal he 
[Lord J. Russell] is, to be ruler of a mighty nation ! i860 
Reade Cloister y H. Ixxviii, She dared not trust such a 
treasure to mortal. 1864 A. M'Kav Hist. Kilmarnock 164 
Sandy and the other jolly mortals. 

Mortal (mp’ital), a. Forms: 4-5 mortail(e, 
-tail!, 4-7 mortall, 5 mortalle, 5-6 mortals, 
4- mortal ; 0. 4-5 ixiortel(e, -toil, -ti l, 4-6 
mort?ll. See also Moiitual. [a. OF. mortel , 
mortiel , mortal (mod.F. mortel ), or ad. L. mor- 
tal- is, f. mort-, mors death.] 

1 . Subject to death, destined to die. 

Often in the tautologically emphatic phrase mortal man. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in, 376 Al were my lyf eterne, As 
I am mortal. C1391 — Astrol. Prol. (1872) 1 Alle the con- 
clusiouns . . ben vn-knowe perfidy to any mortal man in this 
regioun. c 1430 Godstow Keg. 524 And the forsaid abbesse 
and Couente and ther succes-ours shold \varanti3e and de- 
fende for euer the forsaid tenement,, .to the forsaid Rector 
and scolers and to ther successours ayenst all mortall men. 
1304 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 44-5 Are you all affraid ? Alas, 
I blame you not, for you are Mortall, And Mortall eyes 
cannot endure the Diuell. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
355 No mortall man might ascend the Seat. 1667 Sir W. 
Temple Let. M. GourvilleNks. 1731 II. 31, I begin to think 
that King and his Ministers are mortal like other People. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 643 What Madness cou’d pro- 
voke A Mortal Man t’invade a sleeping God? 1728 Young 
Love Paine vi. 174 Old-age will come ; disease may come 
before ; Fifteen is full as mortal as three-score. 1820 Shelley 
Prometk. Unb. iv. 297 Whose population which the earth 
grew over Was mortal, but not human. 1836 C._ Forster 
Life Jebb (1851) 323 Plis mortal remains were laid in Sc. 
Paul's Churchyard, Clapham. 1833 M. Arnold Scholar- 
Gipsy xv, For what wears out the life of mortal men? 

+ b. Doomed to immediate death. Obs. 

1313 Douglas rEneisx. xi. 43 Gif thow askis a resput or 
delay,. .Of this evident deyd of Turnusying, .. Allthocht he 
mortale be rycht sone we knaw. c 1622 Rowley, etc. Witch 
Edmonton in. (1658) 34 Not yet mortal? I would not 
linger you. Or leave you a tongue to blab. ? 1624 Chapman 
Revenge for Honour m, ii, Not pledg my peerlesse Mis- 
tresse health? Souldier, thou’rt mortall, if thou refuse it, 

2 . Causing death, deadly, fatal. Coast, to. iSovy 
only of diseases, wounds, and blows. 

t Mortal nightshade =■ deadly nightshade] see Deadly 4 c, 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2252 The furies thre with al 
here mortal brond. c 1407 Lydg. Reson <)• Sens, 34x8 This 
mortal bevetage So noyous ys and so doutable. 1-1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxxviii. 141 He . . made in his body 
a grete wounde mortal!. 1351 Robinson tr. Mare's Utopia 
It, viii. 1x89s) 262 At hande strokes they vse not swordes 
but pollaxes, whiche be mortall, aswel in sharpenes as in 
weyghte. 1578 Lytr Dodoens in. xxiii. 448 Mortal Night- 
shade. 1604 E. G[rimstonk] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. 
x. 236 It is a dangerous tiling to frequent so perillous 
and mortall a creature InuicksllverJ, 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. 
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ia. 205 , 1 am glad thy Father’s dead, Thy Match was mortal! 
to him. 1635-6 Phil. Trans. I. i 6 x It is mortal to eat of 
the Flesh of creatures killed by Vipers. 1667 Milton P. L. 

1. -j. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 284 Since the sickness had 
been so mortal in Mansoul. 1763 Museum Rust. 1 . Ixxxiii. 
369 To avoid the early frosts, which are mortal to them. 
*805 Jefferson Let. 8 Feb. u829) 1 V. 33 Strangers .. find 
this fever as mortal as the genuine yellow fever. 1814 
Scott Ld.of Isles m. xxix, The master’d felon press'd the 
ground, And gasp’d beneath a mortal wound, 
b. Jig, Destructive or fatal (to a thing). 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. Pref. 2, I know that these 
principles are as mortal to the Churches, as they are to 
Souls. 1769 Burke Late St. Hat. Wks. 1842 I._ 83, I will 
shew him a fact more that is mortal to his assertions. 1802 
Paley Nat. Theol. (1819) 324 Here therefore might seem to 
be a mortal defect in their constitution. 1832 -4 Du Quincey 
Caesars Wks. 1S59 X. 100 Even the more innocent exhibi- 
tions, in which brutes only were the sufferers, could not but 
be mortal to all the finer sensibilities. 

e. Of a season or region: Characterized by 
many deaths, (Cf. Mortality.) ? Oh. 

1649 Evelyn Diary 30 Oct., This was a very sickly and 
mortal Autumne. 1741 Lett. James Murray, Loyalist 
(1901) 62 So sickly and mortal _a place as So. Carolina. 1775 
Abigail Adams Pam. Lett. lix. <1876) 95 So sickly and so 
mortal a time the oldest man does not remember. 1803 
Malthus Pop id. 11. ii. 207 The years J757 and 1758 [in 
Sweden] were barren, and comparatively mortal years. / bid. 
209 Notwithstanding the mortal year of 1789, it appeared . . 
that the general healthiness of the country had increased. 

+ d, Mortal place : the ‘ vital part Obs. rare— 1 . 
1670 Milton Hist. Gt. Brit. n. 96 Last of all against him- 
self he turns his Sword ; but missing the mortal place, with 
his poinard finishes the work. 

8. Aiming at the destruction of an adversary, 
a. Of war, a battle, etc. : Fought to the death. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 61 At mortal [».»*. mortel] bataiiles 
had he ben fifteiie. 1393 Eancl. P. PI. xviii. 290 Among 
here enemy* in morteiU [v.r. raortel(e, mortail] hateles To 
be culled and ouercome. c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 
732 For he was lyke to endure that day A gret mortail 
shorn e.. With Vyce. .01500 ,1 teinsiue 144 There bygan a 
mortal medlee. cifioo Skaks. Son v. xlvt. 1 Mine eye and 
heart .are at a mortail warre How to deuide the conquest of 
thy sight. 1603 Knollks Hist. Turks (1621) 512 The un- 
doubted tower., of his army, which were in that mortail 
battell almost all slaiue. 1697 Dkyden Virg. Georg, lv. jig 
The shocking Squadrons in mt in mortal Fight. 

b. Of aa enemy: Tnat will he satisfied only 
•with the death of the object of his hostility; relent- 
less, implacable. Also Jig. 

21386 Chaucer Knit's T. 732 For I am Palamon thy 
mortal [an mortel] foo. 1390 Cower Conf 1 . 347 To grieve 
his mortiel enemy. ( 1407 Lydg. Boson 4- Sens. 3134 But 
tiiat they be . . Mortal foon to chastite, 1456 Sir G. Have 
Law Arms (S.T. S.) 124 He.su id. .hald him..for hisiuymy 
nionall. 1579 G. Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden! 60 The roOr- 
tallssc enemy 1 have in' this world? 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. zo The mortallest enemy unto knowledge. 
174a Young Nt, Tk. v. 38 .Pleasure and pride, by nature 
mortal foes. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Png. iv. I. 445 Halifax 
was the mortal enemy of despotism and of Popery. 

C. Of enmity, hatred, and the like: Pursued 
to t lie death, unappeasable; ‘deadly*. Hence jig. 
or hyperbolkiilly , as a mortal aversion. 

14. . in Tuudale’s Pis. (1843) 107 Thou Herode of malice 
most mortail. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicfwlay's Hoy. in. 
i. 69 From childly & fatherly kindnes to mortal enmity. 1586 
J. Hooker Hist. Irel. 162/2 in Ho/imked, Betwixt whouaa 
was a mortail hatred. 1665 Sir W. Temflk f.tt. to Sir J. 
Temple Wks. 1731 II. 4 He has a mortal Hatred to the 
Dutch for their supporting his City of Munster against him. 
2714 Addison Speck No. 562 r 5 A Tribe of Egotists for 
■Whom I have always had a mortal Aversion. 1761 Hums 
Hist. Png, I, xix. 459 This great and unusual act of autho- 
rity in the council gave the Roman pontiffs ever after a 
mortalantipathy to those assemblies. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Pag, vi. II. 117 The Popish Chancellor became an object of 
mortalhatred. 1885 O.W. Holmes (/Afe) A mortal Antipathy. 

4 . Of pain, grief, fear, and the like: Such as 
might cause death; deadly in its effects. Often 
used hyperboliealiy and jocularly, 

c 1368 Chaucer Compl. Pile 61 Sheweth unto your rial 
excellence Your servaum, if I durste meso ealle, His mortal 
harm, in which he is y-falle. c 1402 Lyuc. Compl. BL Hut. 
214 To here this man, . .His mortal wo, and his grete per- 
turbaunce Compieyding. 1426 — De Guil. Piigr. % 3679 
Lyk a brytL.Wych, in byr gret mortal fifer, ..begynnetn 
quake. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. (Percy Sou.) 148 He 
thinketh long after delyveracion Of his great wo and eke 
mortail paynes. 1603 14 .noi.i.i;s Hist. Turks (1621) 477 By 
such tneanes as he least feared might have procured any 
sucn mortail distrust or danger. r&}3 Drydkn Ovid's Met. 
1. Daphne 128 The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 
1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hatl xviii, 138 Her finery at church 
011 Sundays has given mortal offence to her former intimates 
in the village. . 1849-50 Aijson Hist. Europe V. xxix. § 51. 
aux Reports of the failure of the enterprise were generally 
spread, and diffused the most mortal disquietude. 2864 
M mi 1; D it it Samira Bet lam xxv, Poor Braintop . .sat in mor tal 
fear lest his admiration of Emilia was perceived. 1879 
M, Arnold Mixed. Ecs., Falkland 210 The marriage gave 
mortal offence to his father. 

5 . Of sin : Emailing spiritual death; *= Deadly 
5, ■ ■ Opposed to venial. 

1426 Lydg. De Glut. Piigr, 12486 Dedly synne..The wych 
ycallyd ys ‘mortal ' Be-eause by* hurtys fi'ynally Ben in 
effect verray dedly. c 1485 Digby Myst, U&82) u. 510 Tlier 
be vij mortail synnes. _ '( 1566 (title) Whether it he mouall 
sinne to trau.sgresse eiuil lawes which be the commatinde- 
ments of ciuill Magistrates, a 1602 W. Perkins Cases 
Cause. 1. ii. (1600) 10 Now though euerv sijine of it selfe 
he mortail, yet all are not equally mortail but some more, 
seme lesse. 1667 Milton P. L. iji. 215 Mans mortal crime. 
ibid. lx. 1003. 2887 Lixky Png. tn 1 &th C. V.I. 266 The 


Church had pronounced it to be a sin of that * mortal ’ kind 
which excludes from heaven. 

Jig. 1581 Petti e tr. Gnazzo's Civ. Cohv 11. (1586) 66 b, 
If the fault in wordes be veniall, the fault in sentence and. 
matter is mortail, 

6. Pertaining to or accompanying death. 

. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. T54 When he [Diogenes] was 
awaked out of his mortal siepe, that is tosaye, the last that 
euer he had before his death. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol. III.) 79 To reads nothing hut pitifull stories, and 
mortail predictions. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § x, 
All these, with many more, were so drowned in a mortal 
visage and last face of Hippocrates, that [etc.]. *702 Steele 
Funeral t. (1724) 16 This Fellow has a good mortal Look- 
place him ; near the Corps. 173a Pore Mss. Man 1, 288 Safe 
in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, Or in the natal, or the 
mortal hour. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe 1. 336 A tale of 
tears, a mortal story ! t8z t Shelley Hellas 831 Thouseest 
the mortal throes Of that whose birth was but the same. 
1871 Morley Condor cet in C.rit. Misc.. Ser, 1. (1878) 38 The 
mortal struggles of a society in revolution. 

7 . transf. (from sense 1.) Of or pertaining to 
man as a creature living on this earth and destined 
to die : relating to humanity. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Piigr . 9306 In thys mortal lyff. 
*565 T, ' Stamieton Fortr. Faith 45 This Testament is 
written in mens liartes, .. not in tables of stone or mortal! 
mettall. 1596 Spenser Hymn Heaxi. Beauty. 153 How then 
can mortail tongue hope to expresse The image of such 
endlesse perfectnesse ? 1602 Siiaks. Ham. in. i. 67 When 
we haueshtififerd off this mortail code. *637 Milton Lycidas 
78 Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 1651 
Fuller* s Abel Redhi, 487 About this time Queen Elizabeth 
exchanged her mortail crown with an immortall. 1700 
Drydkn Pal. fy Arc. h. 68 In Brakes and Brambles hid, 
and shunning Mortal Sight. 1839 Keightley Hist. Png. 
II. 31 The axe descending, terminated his mortal existence. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain vi, He. .possessed the largest 
head which I ever beheld upon mortal shoulders. 1842 
Tennyson Sir Galahad 70 This mortal armour that I wear. 

absol,. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones tx. v, Heroes.. have 
certainly more of mortal than divine about them. 

8. I11 colloquial and slang uses. 

a. Extremely great, ‘awful' ; = Deadly 8. 

App. arising from hyperbolical or jocular applications of 

senses 3 and 4. 

1716 C’tess Cowem Diary (1864) 69 Lord Nottingham 
and the Duchess of Roxburgh .take mortal pains to make 
the Princess think well of the lories. *762 Bickhestaffe 
Lope in Village 1. vi. (1765) 12, I never saw such a mortal 
throng in our village in all my born days again. 1772 Foote 
Nabob 11. Wks. 1799 1 1 . 307 They do a mortal deal of harm 
in the country. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. v, I was a mortal 
sight younger then. 1865 — Mitt. Fr. t. xv. I’m not in 
a mortal hurry. 

b. As an emphatic expletive (with any. every, 
or a negative!. Cf. ‘ earthly’, and sense 7 above. 

1609 B. Jonson Silent Woman 1 v. v, C/e. Shall I goe fetch 
the Ladies to the Catastrophe 1 ..Dmtp. By no mortail 
meanes. 1843 Fs. A. Kemble Laier Life 111 . 36, I have 
every mortal th ing to pack with my own single pair of hands. 
*892 Daily News 19 Nov. 5/4 We have the authority of 
Sir Tames Sawyer for saying that 1 we may eat any mortal 
thing we like’. 

C. slang. Long and tedious. [Cf, F. ‘ qtiinze 
m oriels jours’, etc.] 

1820 Scott Monast. xxx, The interior one,., occupied them 
for three mortal hours. 1838 Dickens O. Txvisl xxxix, You 
..take no more notice ot me, all this mortal time, than if 
I was that ’ere dog. 1842 Lytton Zanoni Introd. 19 And 
so on for 940 mortal pages in foolscap ! 1878 Stevf.nson 
Inland Voy. 232 The marionettes.. performed a piece, called 
Py ramus and Tkisbe , in five mortal acts. 

d. Short for mortal drunk = dead drunk (see 
10). Ac. and north, dial. 

*824 Mactacgart Gallovid. Encycl. 54 He was often 
carried home to ids crue, on a hand-barrow, just mortal. 
1825 Jamieson, Mortal, dead drunk. 1867 A. Dawson 
Rambling Recoil, (rK68) 21 They had tasted of the bottles 
of the whole fifteen by which time they were one and all of 
them 1 mortal ’. 1891 Barrie Little Minister xxlv, He 
doesna strike me except when he’s mortal. 

9 . Comb. 

1670 Dhyden 2 nd Pi, Cong'. Granada tv. iii, Instruct thy 
mortal elemented son. *697 — sEneid xtt. 1073 Tim tnortaJ- 
lemper'd steel deceiv'd his hand, 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles tL 
xi, Or, mortal -moulded, contest thou here From EnglantL’s 
Jove, or France’s fear ? 

10 . adv. = Moot ally. Now onlycY#/, or vulgar in 
the sense : Extremely, excessively/ deadly’ (et, 8 a). 

Mortal drunk -dead drunk. 

c 1407 Lydg. Restm <$• Sens. 3665 The pereyl ys so mortal 
strong, c 1500 Mein sine 175 The balaylL was there mortail 
fyers & doubtous for bathe partyes. 1753 Waksukton in 
W. & Hurd Lett. (1809) 156 St, John’s welt, after the name 
of a mortal cold bath in Nottinghamshire. *778 Susan 
Bukni.y Let. 16 July in Mme. D'Arklay's Early Diary 
(18891 II. 247 She is mortal fond of the book, and has got it 
by heart. 1784 K. Back Bar/uiui Downs I. 9 A mortal 
rich gentleman. 1816 Byron Siege of Corinth xxi, Though 
slight whs that grasp so mortal cold. 1844 W. Cross Dis- 
rufitim xxvi. ( 1 £.D.D.), The mistress o’ the house was 
‘ mortal drunk ’ in bed. 1855 Thackeray Nemcamcs 11 . 35 
Missis was mortal angry. 1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's 
Life S. Afr. (1902) 92 }t All hands were mortal drunk. xSSy 
A. Trolloi'E Last Chrau. Bnnet (1869b L xxxiii. 3, a,’ 
I wouldn’t speak if I warn’t well nigh mortiid sure. 

t Morta’lian. ( >bs. *= Moiuaust. 

*647 Ward Simp, Colder tx Brownisu, Mortalians [etc.]. 

+ Mo rtalism. Obs. [f. Mortal a. + -jsm.] 
The belief that the soul is mortal : see Moutalist i . 

1646 L Edwards Gangrsena t. 1x4 From that he fell to 
Anahaptisme . .and to Morudisme, holdingthe Soul Mortail. 
f Mo*rtalist. Obs. . [f. Mortai, a. + -1ST.] 
One who holds the soul to be mortal (see quot.). 


1646 R. Bailub Anabapiism (1647) 99 The Familistick 
Anabaptists . . are not onely for the sleeping of the soul at 
death, but for its annihilation.. .At first these mortallists 
did grant a. resurrection of the bod}',, - but now. .they deny 
any resurrection after death, all life either of body or soul. 

apposhively. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry # Frances 
(176 7) II. 26 A mortalist Deist sinks into an Atheist. 

Mortality (mpnarliti). Forms : 4-6 mor- 
talite, -itee, 5 -ytee, -ytie, 5-6 -yfce, 5-7 -itie, 6 
-itye, 7 mortallitie, -ity, 6- mortality, [ad. F. 
mortaliti (12th c.), ad. L. mortalitdt-em, L mor- 
talis : see Mortal a . and -ity.] 

1 . The condition of being mortal or subject to 
death ; mortal nattire or existence. 

a 1340 Hamfoi.e Psalter xxix. 14 The ntortalite of my 
fleysse. .thou distroyd in my rtsurreccioun. 1446 Lydg. 
Nightingale 1. 149 This hygh forfet whych Adam sone had 
don Was grounde & cause of oure ntortalite. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys 55, & for my mete is inuysible & my drink celestyal 
It may not be seyn in his mortalyte. 1509 Fisher Funeral 
Serin. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 302 In diebus carnis 
r«(?..That is to say e in the dayes of his mortalite. 1526 
Tin dale 2 Cor. v. 4 That ntortalite (Gr. to Siopor] myght 
he swalowed vppe of lyfe. 1641 J. Jackson True Evaug. 
T. 11. 137 Elizabeth Folks, . . when her soule was ready to 
take flight out of her body, concluded her mortality with 
these words. 1644 Heylin Brief llelat. Land 23 Never 
did man put off mortality with a braver courage. 1703 
Maundrell Jonrn. Jems. (1732) 79 The Sepulcher out of 
which he [Lazarus] was rais’d to a second Mortality. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. pc. 65 Life's gayest scenes speak man’s mor- 
tality. 1820 Wordsw. Vaudratonr <}• Julia 53 A man too 
happy for mortality! 1847 R. W. Hamilton Rewards 4 
Punishm. iii. (18531 raa Mortality is the rule of all mere 
animal life. 1827 Jolly Sunday Sera. 301 He passed from 
mortality, to eternal felicity. 

b. Mortals collectively. Now rare or Obs. 

? 1601 Dakiei. F.pist. Lady Margaret, C'tess Cumberland 
vi, The perplexed State Of troublous and distrest mortalitie, 
That thus make way vnto the cmgly birth Of their owne 
sorrowes. 1654 Fuller Two Serin. 56 All Mortalitie shall 
be tryed by one of these two Statutes. 

e. fl. Mortal properties or attributes, rare. 

1832 L. Hunt Poemsizy (tr. Theocr.xxiy), And in Trachinia 
shad the funeral pyre Purge his mortalities away with five. 

2 . Loss of life on a large scale ; abnormal fre- 
quency of death, as by war or pestilence; f spec, 
a visitation of deadly plague. 

c 1400 Maundkv. (1839) xviii. 189 But alle weys thei maken 
gret mortalitee of poepfe. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 321 :|>e 
infection of pe ayre )mt was cauce in Rome of grete dead & 
mortalitie. c 1450 Merlin iii. 56 In that bataile was grete 
mortalite on bothe parties. 1523 I.p. Berners Froiss. I. 
cccxxxi. 210 Ther fell sudhe a mortalyte in the boost, that 
of fyue tlier dyed thre. a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 
109 There was slain at the siege Jxiiii. thousands Tiurkes, 
and .xl. thousande dedde of mortalitie and mo. 1596 S. 
Finch in Ducarel Hist. Croydon (1783) App ; 154 Some 
waste place wberin (in the tyme of some mortalitie) they did 
burie in. X654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentiroglio's Wars Flanders 
185 The conflict lasted many hours, and great was the 
mortality on all sides. 1693 Liittreli. Brief Pel. (1857) HI. 
5 Our merchants have an account from Jamaica that there 
lms been a mortality there since the late earthquake. 1727- 
52 Chambers Cycl., Mortality, a term frequently used to 
signify a contagious disease, which destroys great numbers 
of either men or beasts. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Png. (1806) III. 
xlii. sot Many of these adventurers were killed.. ; a great 
mortality seized the rest. 1776 Adam Smith iV. N. 1. viii, 
Years of dearth, .are generally among the common people 
years of sickness and mortality. 1842 Borrovv Bible in 
Spain xxv, The mortality amongst the horses., being fright- 
ful. 1863 Froude Hist. Eng. VII. 42 The mortality in the 
Tudor race which had raised her to the throne had left her 
also with scarcely a relation in the world. 

b. The number of deaths which occur in a given 
area or period, from a particular disease, etc. ; 
average frequency of death, death-rate. 

1645-1854 Bill of mortality [see Bill sbp 10], *672 Petty 
Pol. Ana!, ( 1691) 17 If 250 Ministers would serve all Ireland, 
then jo per Ann. will supply their Mortality. 1843 R. j. 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med. ix. 99 It is this which constitutes 
the great difference between the mortality in private and 
hospital practice. 1845 lincycl. kietrop, 1 1. 459 1 he method 
of forming tables of mortality. xBQjBrit. Med. Jntl. 10 Dec. 
1257 Hysterectomy, .its mortality is out of all proportion to 
the benefits received by the few. _ X899 Ld. Lister in Daily 
Nerus t Dec, 3/4 The case-mortality in the inoculated is less 
by 50 per cent, than that in the uninocuhtted. 

to. Death, decease (of individuals). Obs. 

1582 Stanyhurst Mneis 1. ( Arb, ) 20 Eeche thing mor- 
talitye threatneth [L. intentaut omnia mortem]. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. v. 32 Here on i»y knee _i begge 
Mortalitie, Rather then Life preseru’d with Infamie, 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 101 Amongst the mortalities of ilxis 
year [1,587], most remarkable the death of Richard Barnes 
Bishop of Durham. 1703 J. Logan In' Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem. 
IX, 267 With power to succeed die governor in case of 
absence or mortality. 1723 Dk. Wharton True Briton 
No. 59 II. 509 Ever since the Mortality of the Immortal 
Queen Anne. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 11 . 
70 You will proven father to her in case of my mortality, 
d. The mortal part of man ; mortal remains. 
1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War IL 132 It happened not 
unfrequentiy that these piles of mortality were struck by 
a shell, and the shattered bodies scattered in all directions. 
187* R. Ellis tr. Catnllns lxviii. 99 Now on a distant shore, 
no kind mortality near him,,. Tomb’d in Troy the malign. 

, 3 . Deadliness, power to kill. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bpdias j. xx. (1494) e viij, 0 swetnesse ful 
<*f mortalite, stjg^ Swiin God's Rnna^st. Punning fxThnX 
destructive Pestilence, whose mortality was so fatal, as to 
sweep away,. five millions of Christian Souls. 

4 . Of a sin : The quality of being mortal. 

1253a More Confnt. Tindate Wks. 476/2 Such smnes, as 




MOBTALIZE. 

were eitherveniall in the begynnyng.or from mortall tourned 
to veniall by the forgeueuesse ot' the morialitie. 1681 Dry- 
den Span. Friar 11. iii, Actions of Charity do alleviate, as 
I may say, and take off from the Mortality of the Sin. 

5 . at tnb , as (sense 2 bj mortality bill , returns , 
table ; f mortality walk, the occupation of col- 
lecting obituary notices for a newspaper. 

1665 Pepys Diary 29 June, The ’Mortality Bill is come to 
267. 1899 Daily News 13 Sept. 5/1 The fall in temperature 
..has been followed by an immediate diminution in the ‘mor- 
tality returns. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XII L. 169/2 These were 
very limited data upon which to found a ’mortality table. 
1773 Footb Bankrupt tit. Wks. 1799 II. 129 . 1 shall quit the 
■‘mortality waik, so provide yourself as soon as you can. 
Mortalize (mputabiz), v. [f. Moivcal r -ize.] 

1. inlr. To become mortal, rare. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas ti. i. 1. Eden 7 Tell who 
{immortall) mortalizing, brought us The halm from heav’n 
w ch hoped health hath wrought us. 

2. trans. To make mortal ; also, to consider or 
represent as mortal. Hence Mo-itiliaed. ppl. a. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 7 If we look inwards, 
there we find a depraved soul, a mortalized body. 1643 
R. 0 . Man's Mortality i. (1644) x What of Adam was 
immortall through Innocency, was to be mortalltzed by 
Transgression. 1706 S. Clarice Let. to Mr. Dod-uell 10 
That the Soul is by Nature Immortal, and must be inor- 
talized by the Omnipotence of God, if ever it perish. 1831 
1 C eight ley Mythol. Anc. Greece fy Italy 477 In later times 
he [rc. Faunus] was mortalised like all the other Italian 
gods. 

Mortally (mputali), ado. Also 4-5 mortelly, 
mortali, morfcaily. [f. Mortal a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In such a manner that death ensues; so as to 
cause death; +(to fight) to the death. 

c 1386 Chaucer Matt of Law’s T. 308 This scorpioun.. 1 
Caste vnder this ful mortally to stynge. c 1400 Brut Ixix. 
64 pal foutjten togeder monaily. 1426 Lydg. Do Quit. Pilgr. 
21374 And tbogh they berke nat On A man, fful mortally 
they byten kan. 1611 Shaks. Cyntb. v. iii. 10 The Enemy 
. .strooke downe Some mortally, some slightly touch’d. 1700 
Dr yd en Fables Ded. C 1 b, When you weie not only 
dangerously, but in all appearance mortally wounded. 1798 
Ld. "Clare in Ld. Auckland J Carr. (1862) III. 422 None of 
the parties, however, are hurt mortally. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece VI. 243 They left him mortally wounded. 

2. In reference to hatred, jealousy, fear, dis- 
quietude, offence, etc.: Bitterly, grievously, in- 
tensely. (Cf. Mortal a. 3 , 4 .) 

c 138S Chaucer Manciple's T. 209 He wol yow haten 
mortally [v. r. mortelly], certeyn. 1553 Hooper in Foxe 
A. 4 M. (1583) 1313-/2 They hate it mortally, & of all things 
most detest Gods holy worde. 1625 Bacon Ess., Envy ? 8 
Adrian the Emperour, that mortally Euuied Poets, and 
Painters, and Artificers, in Works, wherein he had a veiue 
to excell. x6gz R. L’Estrange Fables xxxviii. 40 Who 
would have Imagin’d., that the want of a Cap, or a Cringe; 
should so Mortally Discompose him. 1693 D kyden Juvenal 
Ded. (1697} 89 In Holiday and Stapylton, my Ears.. are 
mortally offended. 1711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 16 Sept., 

I hate these suppers mortally. 1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre 
v, Mortally apprehensive of some one coming in and kid- 
napping me. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 104 Johnson 
was one of those persons who are mortally hated by their 
opponents. 188s Manch. Exam. 13 June 5/3 The sober 
and well-to-do would be mortally offended. 

8 . In the way of mortal sin (see Mortal a.). 

1526 Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) Sob, I gratmC my selfe 
therm to have. .offended mortally, commyttynge deedly 
synne and dampnable. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Pay. 
Ambuss. 14.2 For which they give this reason, that about 
that age [viz. seven] one begins to sin mortally. 

1 4. In the manner of mortals, as a mortal. 

1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 105 Yet I was mortally brought 
forth, and am No other then I appeare. 

5. colloq. Extremely, exceedingly, f terrihly (Cf. 
Mortal a. 8 .) 

1759 Rec. Town Comic. Newburgh in A. I.aing Lindores 
Abbey, etc. xxi. (1876) 275 Many become mortally drunk. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 33 His pupil, who seemed 
to be about the age of three-score, scooped mortally. 1789 
A Young Trav. France (1890) 278 The people are in general 
mortally ugty and dwarfish. 1831 Mrs. Carlyle New 
Lett. (19031 I. 35 It was very stormy, and I was mortally 
sick the whole twenty four hours. 1883 Stevenson Merry 
Men, Treat. Frauchard vi, With swollen eyes and looking 
mortally sheepish. 1893 Crockett Mat o/Mosshags 37 He 
was indeed mortally fond of her girdle-cakes. 

( t Mortalness. 06s. [f. Mortal a.+ -ness.] 
The quality being mortal (in various senses). 

1330 Palsgk. 246/2 Mortalnesse,, mortality. 1391 Savile 
Tacitus, Hist. r. [c- 79] 44 In the one place the mortalnesse, 
in the other the misery of their woundes wasted them all. 
1638 Bp, Reynolds Medit, Last Supper xv. Wks. (1658) 623 
Though we are not perfectly cleansed from the soil [of sin], 
yet are we souridly heated from the mortalness and bruises 
of id. 1659 GentL Calling v, § 16 Those edgeless weapons 
may vie with the keenest for the mortalness of their effects. 

Mortancestry (mp-ttarncestri). Scats Law. 
Corrupt Sc. form of Mort d’akcestor, Chiefly 
in brieve of mortancestry, which corresponds to 
the Eng. ‘ writ of assize of mort d’ancestor*. 

1609 Skene Reg. Map. 58 Qvhea ane man deceisses saised 
in frie tenement, swa that he is vest and saised therein in 
propertie, and as of fit; : his heire may seik saising thereof! 
and gif he be of perlite age, he sal l hone the brieve of mortan- 
cestrie. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crt'm. Laws Scot. n. xv. 
8 ii. (1699) 2x2 They were Judges to Recognitions, Brieves of 
Mortaneestrie [etc.], a 1768 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. «!. 
viu. 8 6a (*773> 57 6 Though the brief of inquest some times 
gets, the name of (he brief ff mortancestry . . these two were 
originally distinct, xqip-q AdtoGeo, II, c. 50$ 3 Upon the 
brief of mortancestry of any heir or heirs. *838 W. Bell 
■Diet. Law Scot. 659 The brieve of mortancestry was used 
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for catling into court those in possession of the ancestor's 
property, for trying the title under which they possessed. 

Mortar (inp;it3i ), sbf Forms : 1, 4-6 mortere, 
3-8 morter, 4-5 mortyer, (5 moorter, morteer, 
-ier, 6 mortre, 7 mort or a, -ure), 5-6 mortare, 

6- mortar. [In sense 1 perh. partly repr. OE. 
•mortere masc., a. L. moridrium , of obscure origin,, 
whence also MLG. morter, mol ter, morten, OHG. 
morsdri , morsali (perh. affected by popular etymo- 
logy, as if f, Teut. mors- to crush) , also without 
sound-shifting mort&ri (MUG. morssere, morsel , 
mod.G. mbrser, morsel ), OS w. mvrfare (mod.Sw. , 
Da. tnorter), It is, however, doubtful whether the 
word survived beyond OE.; if not, the existing 
word must be regarded as wholly a. F. mort ier 
(whence Du. mot Tier), to which several of the ME. 
forms are clearly due. Senses 2, 3, 4 were taken 
from Fr. ; the Fr. lexicographers regard them as 
transferred applications to objects more or less 
similar in shape to the * mortar’ of pharmacy. 

Cf. Pr. mortier-s (in sense 1), Rumanian mozeriu (sense 
1), It. uiortajo (senses i, 3), Sp. mortero {senses x, 2, 3, 4), 
Pg. morteiro (senses 1, 3).] 

1 . A vessel of a hard material (e. g. marble, 
brass, wood, glass), having a cup-shaped cavity, 
in which ingredients used in pharmacy, cookery, 
etc., are pounded with a pestle. 

ct 000 Sax. Leechd. I. 216 gepuna }>onne eall tosomne on 
anum mortere. c 1030 Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 448/29 Mor- 
tariola, mortere. 13.. K. Alis. 332 Herbes he tok in an 
herber, And stamped lieom in a morter, c 1420 Liter Co- 
corum (1862) 7 Take wete,.. And do hit in a morter shene; 
Bray hit a lytelle. 15 , . in deary's Anat. App. ix. i. (1888) 
220 Take the roots* of marche mallowes..and brysse them 
a lytle in a mortre. 1399 Ace. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary 
XXXII. 243 One little brasse morter and ij pestel'es. 1653 
Walton A ngier 1. viii. 171 Then beat these together in a 
Mortar. x68r Belon New Myst. Physick Introd. 26 Take 
of good rad Coral,.. make it into a gross Powtler, in a 
Marble Mortar. 1747 Mrs, Glasse Cookery ii. (17671 57 
Make a force-meat with half a pound of veal [etc.].. all 
beat fine together in a marble mortar. xS^g Ure Diet. 
Arts, etc. 433 By bruising a piece of enamel in an agate or 
porcelain mortar to a coarse powder like sand. 

fig. 1377 Langl. P. PI. Ii. xiu. 44 Ac her sauce was. .vn- 
sauourely grounde, In a morter, post-mortem of many bitter 
peyne. 1382 Wyclip Prov. xxvii. 22 If thou bete togidera 
a fool in a morter. .shal not ben take awei fro hym his folie. 

1 53S, x6xo, 1664, *855 [see Bray vr i b], 1662 M. W. Mar- 
riage Broker v. i, Tills Pestle shall ne’re pound i’ th widows 
mortar. [Cf- It, morlaro (ad fin.) Florio.] 

+b. As art inslrument of punishment (see quots.j. 
[1423 Maldmi (Essex ) Court Rolls (Bundle 14. no.i , ),Uxor 
Johannis Morys est communis lltigatrix et portabit mor- 
tarium.] 1468 Maldan (Essex) Liber B. fol. 12 b, AUe 
maner of brethelde brauleres. -for ther branlyng shall here 
the morter accord yng to the oldecustum of this toun. 157a 
in A. Clark Shir burn Ball. (1907) 47 [At Maldon, Essex.] 
To the sonne of Simon Sawyer for the ringinge of the bason 
borne before the surgeon wearinge the morter about his 
necke for baudry. 1637 in. Boys Coll. Hist. Sandwich 
(1789) 708 A woman carries a wooden mortar throughout 
the town, hanging on the handle of an old broom upon her 
shoulder.. for abusing mrs mayoress. 1789 Boys ibid. 789 
The., wooden mortar for punishment of scolds. 

t c. Proverb- To Jly to Rome with a mortar on 
one’s head : app. a legendary achievement of some 
famous wizard. Obs. 

1600 Kemp Nine Dates Wonder Ep. Ded., Me tlrinkes I 
could flye to Rome (at least hop to Rome, as the olde 
Prouerb is) with a morter on my head, a 1625 Fletcher 
Fair Maid Inn v. ii, He did measure the starres with a 
false yard, and may now travaile to Rome with a morter 
on’s Head to see if he can recover his rnony that way. 

d.. transf. (a) In early use, a literalism of transla- 
tion; f) later, applied to various mechanical ap- 
pliances in which materials are pounded or ground. 

(«) C1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 113 A morter [orig. mar- 
iaHuni hole] faste is maad aboute thetre. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. S94 In Greece they have a cast by themselves, to 
temper and. beat in morters, the mortar made of lime and 
sand ..with a great wooden pestill. 1728 T. Cooke tr. 
Hesiod, Wks. 4 Days it. 60 Provide a Mortar three Feet 
deep, and strong; And let the Pistil be three Cubits long. 

U>) 1766 C. Leadbetti-r Roy. Ganger 11. xiv. ted. 6) 370 
The Rags, .are put into Troughs called Mortars, each Mor- 
tar having to it five Hammers. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1253 
For grinding the tobacco leaves into snuff, conical mortars 
are employed. x88i Raymond Alining Gloss., Mortar,. . 
the receptacle beneath the stamps in a stamp mill, in which 
the dies are placed, and into which the rock is fed to be 
crushed. 1902 Hall & Neal Anc. Ruins Rhodesia vi, 77 
In no_ ruin, so far discovered, have the ancient mortars, or 
crushing-stones, or even gold quartz been discovered. 

2 . A bowl of wax or oil with a floating 1 wick, 
and later a kind of thick candle, used esp. as a 
night-light. Obs. exc. Hist. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1487, & oJ)ar louelycb ly?t put 
lented ful fayre As mony morteres of wax metkked with- 
oute. c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins tv. 124s For, by this morter 
which that 1 see brenne, Rnowe I ful wel that day is not 
far henne. c 1430 Bk. Curtasyeya’x in Babees Bk., A met ter 
of wax. .pat alle rmt brennes in bassyn clere. To sane )o 
chambur on njqt for fyre. 1530 ia Archeeologia III. 156 
Returning to_ the chaundry all the remains of mortars; 
torches,qnarries, prickets and sizes, a 1603 in- Nichols Progr. 
Q. Eliz, II. 56 Qtfamers. Torches, and Mortroses. 1604' 
House It. Ord. (1790) 305 Mortores, Torchetts, Torches, Quar- 
ttonres. 1641 J. Murrell Cookery 4 Carving 184 When 
your Soueraigne is in bed, draw the Cur Urines; and see there 
be morter or waxe of perchours ready. 185a Root Ch. erf 


MOETAB. 

Fathers III. viii. 89. cxB6$ Letreby in Circ. Set. I- 93/w 
The wicks of wax mortars and ntghthghts aie made ot tlax-, 

3 . orig. i - mortar-piece : A short piece 01 oxclnanoe 
with a large bore and with trunnions on its breech 
for throwing shells at high angles. . 

*338 Voy.OsepNapea'mA. Jenkinson sVoy.tp I rav. (Haw. 
Soc 4 II. 360 They haue also a great many of morter pwees 
or potguns, out of which pieces they shoote wild hre. 1013 
Shaks. Hen. Filly iv. 48 Hee stands there like a Morter- 
piece to blow vs. 1667 PtSRYS Diary 28 Apr., Stone-shot of 
thirty-six inches’ diameter, which they shot out ol nxortar- 
pieces. 1687 Evelyn Diary x6 Mar., Those. .Engines called 
hombs, shot out of the MortaT-piece on Blackbeath. 176c 
Sterne Tr. Shandy hi. xxii, They are two mortar-pieces lot 
a siege next summer. » 

1627 Cai-t. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xiv. 63 For Morters, 
or such chambers are only vsed for triumphs, there is no 
vse for them in this seruice. 1691 Lund. Gaz. No- 2099/4, 

8 Mortars, two of which are of i8_Inches diameter. 1727-52 
Chambers C yet. s.v. Mortar-Ptece, There are two kinds of 
mortars: the one hunger mounted on a carriage.. ; called 
pendent or hanging mortars: the other fixed on an im- 
moveable base, called standing mortars. xBoo Wellington 
in Gurw. Dcsp. (1834) I. 112 Howitzers will not answer at 
Jemalabad; and I have therefore ordered there a thirteen 
and a ten inch mortar. 1838 Greener Gunnery 65 Mortars 
are intended for three purposes; firstly, to bombard a town, 
or injure (he defenders’ artillery; secondly, to fire or over- 
throw the works; thirdly, to break through the vaulted 
roofs of barracks and magazines. 1873. Encycl. Brit. II. 
664 The number of men required is calculated for three, 
reliefs,. .15 per large mortar, and 9 per small mortav. 

b. transf. Applied to contrivances for firing 
‘ shells ’ in pyrotechnic displays and for tin owing 
a life-line (cf. life-mortar s.v. Fife sb. 17). 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xlti. 83 Of Artificial Fire- 
Works. To make the Mortar- Piece of Wood and Past- 
Board. Provide a Wooden- Ruler of such bigness as you 
desire to make the Diameter of the Morter. 1749 Dcscr. 
Machine for the Fireworks 9, 12 Mortars with Air Ballons. 
1792 Trans. Soc. Arts. X. 203 Trials were made, by throw- 
ing a loaded Shell on shore, from a small mortar.. .To the 
Shell was attached a, rope. 1829 Mrs. Owe in Brightwell 
Life (1854) a2 3 To.. watch, lest any vessel should be in 
distress on the coast, that the mortar might be used. 1873. 
Cornhill Mag. XXVIII. 72 The rocket and mortar appara- 
tus. .has frequently done good service where a lifeboat 
would have been useless. 1878 T. Kentish Pyrotechn. 
Treas. 117 Shells are hollow paper globes, fired vertically*, 
from mortars. 

+ 4. = MoKTrER. Also inortar cap. Obs. _ 

The sense can hardly be said to ^ have really existed ini 
Eng. Quot. 1604 is a mere literalism of translation, and 
the examples cited in recent Diets, belong toic, Davies 
Suppl. Gloss, erroneously places under this sense a passage 
from Fuller Pisgah (1650) iv. vi. 107, based on an obscure 
Talmudic text which (as translated by some scholars) de- 
scribes- the hypocritical Pharisee as ‘ hanging down his head; 
like a pestle in a mortar’. _ _ 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D‘ Acosta’s Hist. Indies vt. xvi. 467 
In some parts [they wear] as it were little morters [Sp. 
morteretes\ or Lattes. 1686 Chardin Coronal. Strlyrnan 
40 A flat Bonnet, somewhat like the Moriar Caps of the 
Presidents of the French Parliaments. 

5 . otlrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) mortar- 
fashioned adj., pestle ; (sense r d) mortar-crusk- 
ing ; (sense 2) mortar-light ; (sense 3.) mortar - 
battery , -carriage, platform , -shell ; (sense 3 b) 
mortar station. 

1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4470/2 The ‘Mortar Battery on the 
Counterscarp, .began to play. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. 
Dcsp. (1838) VI. 360 They have not yet broken ground., 
excepting to construct what 1 conceive to be a mortar 
battery. 187S Encycl. Brit. II. 664 T ‘Mortar-carriages. 
1877 Raymond 1 ' Statist. Mines 6- Alining 246 About two 
tons [of 01-e] treated by band (*mortar-crushirig) yielded 
i$ 8,000. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Svpfi. s.v. LyeoperdonfBha 

‘mortar fashioned lycoperdon. 1856 Orr’s Circ. Set., Praci. 
Chem. 460 The best description of candle manufactured 
from wax js the *• mortar- light, which is used either foe 
night-watching or for heating di.-hes on the table. 14... 
Aletr. Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 * Mortare pestelle, tnor- 
tariurn, pita. 1876 Vovi.k & Stevenson M Hit Did. (ed. 3) 
s.v. Platform, *Mortar Platform,* platform similar to that 
used with siege guns, but of smaller dimensions. 1879 
Man. Ariitl. Exerc. n. 40 ‘Mortar shells have no wooden 
bottom attached, 1812 in G. W. Manby Ess. Presen. 
S/upwr. Persons 32 Sliips in danger of being wrecked on 
parts of the coast intermediate to the rinortar stations. 

To. Special comb.: mortar-bed., (tz) see Bed sb. 
13 a; (b) the bed on which the ore is crushed in a 
stamp-mill ; mortar-block, the foundation-timber 
of a stamp-mill; mortaa* body, a paste used 
ia the manufacture of porcelain mortars; t mt>r - 
tar-cap (see 4); mortar casemate (see quot.); 
mortar-hola, a hole in a rock used as a mortar 
in primitive ore-crushing; mortar-man nonce-wd., 
an apothecary ; + mortar-piece (see 3) ; mortar- 
press, the trough in which tobacco leaves are 
pressed before cutting; mortar vessel (see quot.) ; 
mortar ware, a very hard porcelain biscuit in- 
vented by Wedgwood and used by liim in the 
manufacture of mortars. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776) s.v. Afortar, The 
middle.. ts bent, to embrace the trunnions, and keep them 
fast in the ■“xnortar-bed. 1802 C. James Alillt. Diet, s.v. 
Mortar, Land- Mortar-Beds, are made of very solid timber, 
1811, 1816 [see Bed sb. 12 a]. 1874 Raymond 6 th Reft 

Mines 353 The mortar-beds constitute a series of inclined 
tetraeeSj . . and the pulp passing through the screens of oho 
battery is discharged immediately into the owe next in front. 
x88g C. G, W. Lock Bract. Gold-mining 429 Mortars are 
often fixed directly upon vertical “mortar-blocks. 1839 U ub 
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Diet. Arts 1020 'Mortar body, is a paste composed of 
6 parts of day [etc.]. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 

138/2 *Mortar casemates are vaulted chambers without a 
front wall employed., to secure the mortars of the fortresses 
from vertical tire, igoa Hall & Neal Anc. R uins Rhodesia 
vi, 78 Shallow hollows on the rocks where the quartz 
powdered in the 'mortar-holes was evidently reduced to 
the fineness required for washing. 1756 Toldervy Hist. 
2 Orphans I. T7 Prithee fellow its one of thy lies, replied 
the 'mortar-man. 1843 Penny CycL XXV. 17/2 The damp 
[tobacco] leaves are.. laid in what is called a 1 'mortar- 
press ’. 1664 Chamb. Encycl., * Mortar-vessel, a class of 
gun-boat for mounting sea-service mortars. r 85 s Jewett 
Wedgwoods x. 187 Jostali Wedgwood’s inventions and dis- 
coveries. ..Basaltes,. .jasper, bamboo and 'mortar wares. 

Mortar (m/utai), sbfi Forms : 3-7 morter, 

5 -ere, -yer, 6 -are, 7- mortar. [ME. morter , 
mortier, a. F. niortier (,13th. c. in Littre) :—L. mor- 
tarium. Cf. MDu. morter , mortal (Du. mortel), 
MH G, mortel, morter'. G. mortel ) , from Latin or Fr. 

The L. mortarium in the sense ‘ product of trituration ’ 
(applied by Juvenal to drugs, and by Vitruvius to mortar) 
is commonly regarded as a transierred use of mortarium 
Mortar shP 1, which was applied by extension to the trough 
in which mortar was mixed. It is possible, however, that 
the two senses of the Latin word are equally original, the 
suffix -iirium being employed in two different functions.] 

A material consisting of lime and sand mixed 
with water, which is used to make the joints 
between stones and bricks in building, and which, 
when set, binds them together into a solid mass. 
Also applied to materials of other composition 
used for the same purpose. 

Variouskinds are gauged, hydraulic, pointing fiozsolana , 
trass, water mortar, etc. ; see the qualifying words. 

The collocations stone and mortar, bricks and mortar, 
fire freq. used to denote the essential materials used in 
building; the latter phrase is al.so_ employed colloq. for 
‘houses’ or ‘house property ’ (sometimes attrib.). 

C1290 5 . Eng. Leg, I. 57/125 po he ne mi^hte non ohur do 
pe churche for-to a-rere, he. .bar morter bar-to. <2:1300 
Cursor M. 2246 pe wark pai raised. .Wit tile and ter, wit- 
vten stan Oper morter was per nan. 1340 Ayeub. 116 pet 
guode mortyer huer-of me makejr pe guode walles sarzineys. 
1426 Lydg. De Quit. Pilgr. 23504 The morter Was not . . 
Stably among the stoones layd. 1534 Act 26 Hen. PHI 
c. 8 I f the owner., doo not., with walles of morter and stone 
sufficiently inclose the same vacant grounds. 1592 Gueenk 
Upst. Courtier F 4 An so spotles nee much good morter 
and bricke. 16 n Bible Exod. i. 14 They made their Hues 
bitter, with hard bondage, in morter and in bricke. a 1745 
Swift Char, of Legion Club 178 We must give them better 
Quarter, For their Ancestor trod Mortar. 1823 J. Nichol- 
son Qperal. Mechanic 530 In making mortar, particular 
attention must be paid to the quality of the sand. 1836 N. 
Paterson Manse Garden (i860) 29 The legal fence is one 
of stone and moriar. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxiii, Frag- 
ments of mortar, .came dropping down. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 116 The plant must be sold, the brick and 
mortar walls demolished. 1895 Daily News 28 Oct. 9/3 
Business, .will be practically confined to small metropolitan 
brick and mortar investments. 

b. transf. (See quots.) 

01440 Prouifr. Parv, 344/2 Morter, for playsterynge . 
litnra. 1573 Haiiet Alv. M 435 Morter or clay mixed with 
straw, wherewith walles are dawbed, aceratuin. 1603 
Shaks. Lear it. ii. 71, I will tread this vnboulted villains 
into morter, and daube the wall of a lakes with him. 1607 
Topsell Pour-f. Beasts (1658) 398 To keep mice from corn, 
make morter of the froth of oyl mingled togeiherwith chaff, 
..then plaister the walls of your garnery therewith. C1710 
Celia Fiennes Diary <18884 101 The mill, .pounded the 
raggs to morter for ye paper. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scott. 
XIX. 339 note, Th.<t coarse red clay, called mortar, is the 
basis of all the grounds in this part of Strathmore. 1842-39 
Gvvii.t Archit. n. in. § 2235 The sorts of it [re. plaster] 
are various ; as for instance, white lime and hair mortar on 
bare walls. 189a Pit-mortar [see Pit sb. 14]. 

+ c. (a) Building, masonry; (< 5 ) fig. building 
operations. Obs. 

158a Stanyhurst Aeneis it, (1880) 59 No man, no morter 
can his onset forcihil hytider. *663 Gurbikr Brief Disc. 3. 
Those who say, That a wise man never ought to put his 
finger into Morter, 1798 W, Hutton Life 43, (..altered 
the plan, .till, when put In execution, it cost more than 70 of. 
Mortar is rather apt to corrode the pocket. 

<1- fig- 

*377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xix. 321 And of his baptesme 

6 Mode }>at he bledde on Rode He made a maner morter 
A mercy it huffe. 1480 Caxtgn Chron Eng, v. (1520) 43/1 
The morter of.a werke that I have begon behovetb to be 
tempred with your blood, 156* WinJet Cert, Tractates 
Wks, (S.T.S.) I. 14 The prophetis of it, spargeotiit tbaim 
with vntemperit morter [cf. Ezek. xxii. 28]. 1649 J- Owen 
Shaking Heaven $ Earth. Wks. 1831 VIII. 277 All that 
antichrtstian mortar wherewith from their first chaos, they 
have been cemented. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 2 A 
trowel or two of biographic mortar. 1903 Speaker at Mar. 
612/1 They regarded faith as the mortar which kept the 
bricks of society sticking together. 

. 6, attrib. and Comb. , as mortar- built arl j. , -engine, 
-joint, -like adj,, -maker, -making, -mill, -temper- 
ing, i'-ireader, -treading, -tub ; mortar-bed, the 
layer of mortar between courses of brickwork or 
masonry; mortar-liquid »Gjrqdt ; mortar-man 
nonce-wd., a builder ; moxtar-wauh, thin mortar. 

*84* Gwilt Archit, § 1900 The propriety of the 'mortar 
beds being as thin as possible. *900 A. Lang Hist. Scotl. 
I, tv. 68 'Mortar-built stone edifices. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meeh.fiMortar-cngine, a machine for grinding and com- 
bining materials into mortar, 1878 Sir G, Scott Led. 
Archtt, (1879) H. 40 A steep skewbaek being formed for 
their sprmgings to.. moderate the thickness of the 'mortar- 
joint. *704 London & Wise Compl. Gardener 111. xx. fed. 4) 
89 Rainy weather being apt to reduce the Mould, to a 


'Mortar-like consistence. 1888 C. H. Faggf. Syst. Med. fed . 3) 

I . 105 The calcified growth has a peculiar dull white chalky, 
or mortar-like appearance. 1776 G. Semple Building in 
Water 78 The Antients filled up their Work with 'Mortar- 
liquid. 1606 Holyoke aider's Did., A 'morter maker or 
dawber, coententarius. 1825 [see mortar tub J 1396 S. 
Finch in Ducarel Hist. Croydon (1783) App. 152 Nowe 
we take 'morter-makinge in hande. 1639 Gauden Tears 
Ch. iv. xvi. 513 While Ministers preach .. with divided 
tongues,., they are likely to produce no better successes. . 
than those.. ‘morter- men did, whose _ work deserved the 
nick-name of Babel. 1878 Diet. Archit. (Arch. Pubi. Soc.), 
'Mortar mill. 1904 Athenaeum 31 Dec. 908/2 Poplar and 
St. Pancras both nin fan-engines, clinker-crushers, and mor- 
tar-mills. 1878 Diet- Archit. (Arch. Publ. Soc.) s.v. Mortar 
mill. The 'mortar-tempering machine. 1602 Dekker 
SaliroiH. Wks. 1873 I. 234 , 1 smelt the foule-fisted 'Morter- 
treader. 1386 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1622) 427 Parting with 
his sword one of his legs from him, left him to make a 
roring lamentation that his 'morter-treading was marred 
for euer. 1823 J. Nicholson Qperat. Mechanic 806 The 
Floor of the gallery where the mortar makers and smiths 
worked ; shewing the situation of the 'mortar tubs. 1778 
Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 889 They ought to be washed over 
with a brush, wet with 'mortar-wash, 

t Mo’rtar, w. 1 Obs. rare, [f. Mortar j/i.I] 
intr. To use a mortar (and. pestle). Only in 
Mortaring ppl. a. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 0 4, He maybe such another 
craftie mortoring Druggetr. 

Mortar (mjiutai), vf [F. Mortar jA-] trar.s. 
To plaster with mortar ; to fix or join with mortar 
or a mortar-like substance. 

1382 [see ppl. a. below]. 1363 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 

6 They made their inclosure. . with earth and stones mor- 
tered together. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 33 Tiie Wall 
..was built of Bricke mortered with asphalt, 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Su.tees) 145 When they come to morter the 
rigge of an howse, 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 12 We 
found the bones and ashes half mortered unto the sand and 
sides of the Urne. 1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 67 note. Bowls of broken china and 
pottery are mortared into the tombs, 1861 Smiles Engineers 

II. 182 note, Every stone being fitted, mortared, and laid 
with studious accuracy. 

1). in iig. context. 

xfiro Donne Pseudo-martyr Pref. C 3, You are euer after 
his [«. the Pope’s] instruments, to build vp his spiritual! 
Monarchy, and your seines must ciment and morter the 
wais with your blood. 1619 Bp. Williams Serin. A f parell 
(1620) 8 This rotten house of ours, the which (were it not 
continually mortered and repaired with meat and dvinke) 
[etc.]. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts , N. T. 292 Ye are 

living stones, ye must bee., firmly mortered upon the founda- 
tion of Christ. 

Hence Mo’rtared ppl, a., plastered, cemented, or 
daubed with mortar. 

1382 Wyclif Amos vii. 7 A wall teerid, or morterd [r388 
plastrid, Vulg. muruni /Hum]. 1892 T. B.^ F. Eminson 
Epidemic Pneumonia at Scatter it A catch-pit of mortared 
or unmortared brick. 1897 Harper’s M ag. Apr. 730 Workers 
..are thus spared the moitification of intruding, .mortared 
or sooty shoes. .among the well-dressed passengers. 1903 
Holman Hunt Pre-Raphlm. II. 276 The unlovely sione 
and mortared wall. 

Mo rtar-board, [f. M ortar sb.' 1 + Board sb.] 

1 . A board for bolding mortar: ( a ) see quot. 
1876; [b) the small square board on which a brick- 
layer carries mortar ; =»■ Hawk sbf 

1876 Pafnvorth in Encycl. Brit. IV. 437 (art. Building) 
The mortar is placed on ledged boards about 3 feet square 
. . ; and the bricks are strewn on the scaffold between the 
mortar boards., 1882 Young Every Man his otvn Meek. 
§ 1 1 41 The mortar-board .. is held in the left hand by the 
handle below while pointing, 

2 . A popular name for the academic or college 
cap, which consists of a stiffened head-piece sur- 
mounted by a square of ‘ board ’, the whole being 
covered with black cloth. 

1834 ‘C. Bedf,’ Verdant Green 11. iii, ‘I don’t mind this 
ere mortar-board’, ..as he pointed to the academical cap. 
t MortaTian, a. ubs. [f. Mortar sbf + -ian,] 
Of or pertaining to a (druggist’s) mortar. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 34, 12 The Schools in the 
Remedies of Diseases, both of simples and their mortarian 
labour of Compositions, have apply’d themselves [etc.]. 
Mortarie, obs. ( erron .) lorm of Mortuary sb. 
Mo'rtarize,».t rare. [f. Mortar sb. 1 + -ize,] 
trans. To pound in a moitar [ figi). 

1615 Curry-Combe for a Coxe-Combe Contents, Lipsian 
Miracles morterized. 

Mort arize, vf rare. [f. Mortar shp + -ize.] 
trans. To bring to the consistency of mortar, 

*832 Dickinson in jrnl. A’, Agric. Soc. XIII, 1,-237 The 
Wet days were mortarized (to use a coined term), 

Mortarless (m^rtailes), a. [f. Mortar sb . 2 
+ -LKSS.J Without mortar. 

1667 Waterhous Eire Land. 87 The Stones of Structures 
Mortarless. 18O6 Atheimum 31 July 152 The remains of 
mortarless stone churches. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Parish 
38 A . . mortarless stone wall or dike. 

Mo - rtar-stone. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
(-stane). [f. Mortar sb . 1 Cf . M Du. mortiersteen .] 
A block of stone hollowed to form a mortar; spec . 
‘ a stone formerly used for preparing barley, by 
separating it from, the husks ’ (Jam.). 

1480-1 Durham Acc. Rolls tSurtees) 97, ij mortevstanez 
cum iii pills )ign. 1500-20 Diinbar Poems lx. 60 Mell- 
heidit lyk ane mortar-stane, 1380 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 
Ser. 1. III. 320 Item, in the kitchene.. ane mortar stane. 
J696 Invent, in W, Hector Select. Judic. Rec. Renfretush, 
(*876) 304 Aue morter-stone and ane mell y rto. *865 Lub- 


bock Prekist. Times 249 The objects of stone found in the 
bone caves, .are flakes,, .hammers, and mortar-stones. 

Mortary (mp-rtari), a. [ 1 . Mortar sbf + -y.] 
Of the nature of, consisting of, or resembling mortar. 

1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II, 643 The mortary 
rubbish from old walls. 1843 Jrnl. R . Agric. Soc. V. 11. 
432 A mortary loam, and a strong clay. 1876 Bristowe 
Th. <5- Pract. Med. (1878) 435 Yellow tubercle not unfre- 
quently undergoes retrogressive changes.. first, into a mor- 
tary, and lastly, into a calcareous inert mass. 

b. Having mortar obtrusively present, rare. 

1853 Househ. Words XII. 194 We are a little mortary 
and limey at present, but we are getting on capitally. 1858 
Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 52 The room, .is new and mortary. 
Mortasie, mortays(e, obs. forms of Mortise. 
Mortaunceter, variant of Mort d’ancestor, 

+ Mo'rtcharge. Sc. Obs. [a. F. morle charge 
‘dead load’.] » Dead- weight 1 b. 

1341 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871) II. 103 That is to say fra 
Scotis men xx s. greit the mortcharge and xxj s. greit the 
lycln guddis. 1333 Ibid. 184. 

Mortclake : see Moutlake. 

Mortclotk (m/ jtklj>]i). Sc, [f. Mort sbl + 

Cloth *A] 

X. A funeral pall. 

(Used by Carlyle in the sense of: Funeral hangings.) 

1311 Acc. Ed. Treas. Scotl. (190a) IV. 195, xvj elnis iij 
quartans' blak weluus to be ane mort claithl, to ly one 
King James the Secundis tumbe. <11670 Spalding Trouti. 
Chas. / (Bannatyne Club) I. 43 Haveing above his chist a 
rich mortcloath of black velvet. 1678 Calderwood Hist. 
Ch. Scot. 826 It was reported that they were to use a white 
cloth above the mort-cloth [at a funeral in 1579]... Answer 
was returned, that the mort-cloth should be covered with 
black velvet. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 80 Certain 
dues for the proclamation of banns, the use of the mort-cloth 
..and other casualties. 18.. Hogg Tales <$• Sh. 11837) II. 
189 When I saw the mortclaith drawn off the coffin. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 11. vi, The vast Champ-de-Mars wholly 
hung round with black mortcloth. 

2 . Fees paid lor the use of a pall. 

X794 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XI. 452 The fund for their sup- 
port arises from.. the weekly collections, .mortcioths, pro- 
clamation money [etc.]. 1876 Grant Siugh Sch. Scot. 11. 
xiv. 457 In 1762 the schoolmaster of Banff derived part 
of his salary from the town's bells and Mort Cloth. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1768 Parish Rec. Leslie in Small Hist. U. P. Congreg. 
(1904) 1. 280 Mortcloth dues for M r James Clunie. 1902 
A. Thomson Lauder 4 ' Lauderdale vii. 83 Alexander 
Creze was mortcloth keeper. 

Mart cL’attcestor (m^idse-nsestar). Old Law. 
Also 6 mortaunceter, mort(d)auncesto(u)r, 
7, 9 mortdancester, (8 -or), 7 mort d’ancester, 
mordaunoester. [a, AF. mordancestre, Mort 
d'auncestre 1 ancestor’s death’.] The term applied 
to an assize brought by the right heir against one 
who wrongfully took possession of his inheritance 
on the death of his ancestor (see Britton iii. vi.). 

1323 Fitzherb. Survey. 13 The kynges writ of assise of 
nouell disseson or of assise of mortaunceter. 1340 Act 32 
Hen. Pill, c. 2 § 2 That no maner of persone. .shall herafter 
have sue or maintain any issue of Mortauncestor [etc.]. 
1543 tr. Act 0 Hen. IIJ, c. 12 Assyses of newe dysseisin, 
and of mortdauneestour. 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. v. 
§ 383. 165 If Tenant in Taile of land hath issue and dyeth 
and a stranger abated! . . and the issue in tayle bring an 
Assise of Mordauncester. 1833 Act 3 4 4 Will. I V, c. 27 § 36 
No Writ.. of Mort d’ancestor. .shall be brought after the 
Thirty-first Day of December One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four. 1873 Digby Real Prop. ii. g 9 The writ 
of assize of Mort d’Ancestor was perhaps instituted by the 
ordinance called the Assize of Northampton, a. d. 1176. 

II Mort-de-clxien. Obs. [Fr. ; lit ‘ dog’s 
death’, but this is an etymologizing perversion of 
the Pg. tnordexim (moidt>Jni) : see Mordisheen.] 
A name used by .Europeans in India for cholera. 

1780 Impey in Sir J. F. Stephen Nuncomar .y Impey ( 1885) 
II. 239 note, I am once or twice a year subject to violent 
attacks ot cholera morbus, here called the mort de chien, 
and to other disorders. *813 J. Johnson Ivfl, of Tropical 
Climate (1815) 405 Mort de chien is nothing more than the 
highest degree of Cholera Morbus. 

II Mort dieti, int. Obs. In 6 mortdew, 
mordu. [Fr. = ‘ God’s death’.] An oath. 

1393 Marlowe Massacre Paris C, Mor du, wert not the 
fruit within thy wonibe , . This wrathfull hand should strike 
thee to the hart. 1603 Tryali Chev. 11. ii. in Bullen 0 . PI, 
(1884) III. 292 Mortdew t lie be reveng’d, by heaven I will. 

Mortdore, obs. form of Mordore. 
f Morteatilx. Obs, [? Er. or for marleaulx,] => 
Martel^. 1 2. 

*472 in Arckxoiogia (1836') XXVI. 277 The quene had 
there [in her chamber] her ladyes playinge at the morteaulx. 

+ Mortechieu. Sc. Obs. Forms : 7mortie- 
chein, morticheyna, 8 corruptly mord de chien, 
9 mortersheen. [Of difficult etymology. 

Identical with the alleged F. mort d'eschine (lit, death of 
the spine), for which Fitzberberi 1534 (tJusb, g 1:9) quotes 
the proverb ‘ Mort de langue et de eschine sont maladyes 
saunce medecine \ It is probable that mort here is a mis- 
take for morue, running of the nose, glanders (for which, or 
its dial, variant mourve, Cotgr. has erroneously mouMie), 
The notion that the morbid matter of glanders came from 
the spine was generally held. The 16th c. Eng. name for 
the disease. Mourning of the chine is prob. a corruption of 
the original form of the Fr. term. Fountainhall's mord de 
cAfirn is pseudo-etymological (as if ‘ bite of dog ’).] 

Glanders. 

1637 Rec. Elgin (New Spald, Club) I, 257 Anent horses 
that ar suspeetit to haue the mortiechein. a 1670 Spalding 
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Troub. Chas. / (Bannatyne Ciubl II. 299 Seing the uther 
tuo hors regimentis. .wes scatterit heir and thair, and mony 
deid in the morticheyne [ed. 1792 mortichien]. 2759 
Fountainhall Decisions I. 406 Anent the horse infected 
with the mord de chien. ? 1816 Duff Poems 86 (Jam.) And 
now he's [sc, a horse] tane the mortersbeen, 

Mortegon, obs. f. Mart agon. Morteise, obs. 
f. Mortise. Mortelack, obs. f. Mortlake. 
Mortemale, var. Mormal. Morterews, obs. 
var. Mortress. Mortersheen, var. Morte- 
chiest. Mortes(ee, -es(s)e, obs. ff. Mortise. 

■\ Mortesse. Obs. App. error for Mortar. 

1614 Inv. in Traits. Cumb. 4 Westm. Arch. Soc. III. 114 
One mortesse with pestell. 

Mortesse, ? erron. var. Mortress. 

Morteys(e, obs. forms of Mortise. 
Mortfund.it, Sc. pa. pple. of Morfocnd. 
Mortgage (mpugedg), jA Forms: 4-7 mor- 
gage, 6 mortegage, 6 - mortgage, [a. OF. 
mortgage (13th c.) lit. 4 dead pledge’ (see Mort a . 
and Gage sb.) : whence med.L. mortuum vadium 
and mor{t)gagium. 

For the explanation of the etymological meaning of the 
term current among 17th c. lawyers, see the following quot. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 205 It seemeth that the cause why it 
is called mortgage is, for that it is doubtful whether the 
Feoffor will pay at the day limited such sutnme or not, & if 
he doth not pay, then the Land which is put in pledge vpon 
condition for the payment of the money, is taken from him 
for euer, and so dead to him vpon condition, &c. And if he 
doth pay the money, then the pledge is dead as to the 
Tenant, &c.] 

Law. The conveyance of real or personal property 
by a debtor (called the mortgagor) to a creditor 
(called the mortgagee) as security for a money 
debt, with the proviso that the property shall be 
reconveyed upon payment to the mortgagee of the 
sum secured within a certain period. Also applied 
to the deed by which the transaction is effected, 
the rights thereby conferred on the mortgagee, and 
the condition of being mortgaged. 

‘The general object of mortgage is to secure a money 
debt by making it a charge on land, so that, if the debt be 
not paid by a time agreed upon between the parties, the 
creditor may sell the land and pay himself out of the pro- 
ceeds ’ (Encycl. Brit. s.v.). 

1475 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 147/2 That all Maners, Londes 
[etc.], .of the which any persone . . were seased, or had any 
astate, title, .. or possession . . in any maner morgage. 1542-3 
Act 34 4 35 Hen. If!//, c. 26 § 37 Mortgages of landes 
tenementes or hereditamentes made or had after the saide 
feaste of Sainct John Baptest. _ a 1634 Randolph Muses 
Looking Gl. n. iv, A glibbery heir With alt his lands melted 
into a mortgage. 1642 Chas. I Sp. Wks. 1662 I. 412 , 1 will 
. .expose ail My Land to Sale or Morgage. *663 Cowley 
Cutter Coleman St. v. i, I have some Hold now upon my 
Estate again ; <tho' she, I confess, be a Clog upon it worse 
than a Mortgage). 1708 Act 7 Anne c. 19 In like Manner 
as Trustees or Mortgagees of full Age are compellable to 
convey or assign their Trust Estates or Mortgages. 1728 
Young Love Paine vi. (1757) 149 His lordship’s rent-roll is 
exceeding great — But mortgages will sap the best estate. 
1828 R. Peters Cases Supreme Crt. U. S. I. 441 In dis- 
cussions in Courts of Equity, a mortgage is sometimes 
called a Hen for a debt. 1836 W R. Fisher Law Mortgage 
3 The Welsh mortgage, by_ which the estate is conveyed 
absolutely to the creditor, without condition ; the rents and 
profits being enjoyed by him in lieu of interest. 1865 Trol- 
lope Belton Est. i. 2 Mortgages were paid off the property 
•with his wife’s money. 1872 W. W, Barry Forms 4 Prec. 
Convey. 31 A mortgage is made by the same form of assur- 
ance as a conveyance, and contains somewhat similar re- 
citals. 1878 J evons Prim. Pol. Econ. 84 They can borrow 
money by the mortgage of the buildings and machinery 
belonging to the company. 

b. Phrases. + In mortgage : mortgaged. + To 
lay in or to mortgage, + set to mortgage : to mort- 
gage. To lend on mortgage : to advance (money) 
on the security of property, esp. houses or land. 

[1390 : see c.] c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 50 
My purse and I be callid to the lure, Of indigence oure 
stuff leyde in morgage. 1448 Marg. Paston in Pas/on 
Lett. (1897) I. 69 That he wyl sett hys gode to morgage to 
Heydon. c 1460 Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems (1866) 24 And 
whetliir it [cc, the land] be in any morgage. 1530 Tindalk 
Pract. Fret. F viij b, Then to do the kinge seruyce the 
lordes sell or laye their londes to morgage. 1544 tr. Little, 
ton’s Tenures 77 b, As a man may make a feoffement in fee 
in Mortgage, so may a man make a gyft of the tayle in 
Mortgage, c 1595 Office Alien, in Bacon's Wks. (1730J II I. 
559 Sometime the land is given in mortgage only, with 


gage. 1844 J. W illiams Real Prop. iv. (1845) 295 The larger 
proportion of the lands in this kingdom is at present in 
mortgage. 1849 Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. II. 62 Those to 
whom portions of the borrowed money were lent on mort- 
gage. 1870 L’Estrange Life Miss Milford III. vi. 88 
The debts [were] paid, and the residue [of the money] 
placed out on mortgage. 

c. fig . (Cf. Mortgage v. b.) 

1390 Gower Cottf. III. 234 In mariage His trouthe plight 
lith in morgage. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
166 Of eche thyng [he] mediithe, his thrift lithe to morgage; 
1629 Massinger Picture v, iii, 1 know not. .how to redeeme 
This morgage of her manners. *633 Marmion Antiquary 
IV. 1 , If I plot not so, to make all hit, Then you shall take 
the morgage of my wit. 1684 T. Hockin God's Decrees 
363 Men. .suffer themselves, .to be. .ensnared into unhappy 
contracts and mor gages of themselves. 1822 Hazlitt 
Tablc-t. Ser. u. vi. (1869) 128 They will purchase the hollow 


happiness of the next five minutes, by a mortgage on the 
imiependance and comfort of years. x866 Lowell Biglow F. 
Ser. n. Introd,, Poems (1890) II. 199 A man speaking to me 
once of a very rocky clearing said, 1 Stone’s got a pretty 
heavy mortgage on that land ’. 

t d. transf. A pledge. Obs. rare ~ 1 . 

1598 Manivood Lavues Forest xvi. § n. 99 b, If it he 
found, that the dogge that was so deliuered to be kept, was 
a pledge, or a morgage for money. 

e. attrib ., as mortgage bond , debt, deed , + man, 
money , security, term . 

1890 Century Diet., * Mortgage-bond, a bond secured by 
a mortgage. 1839 Penny Cycl. XVI. 422/2 The mortgagee 
may. .by express declaration, convert the “mortgage debt 
into land. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 158 That the 
second “mortgage deed, comprising all the mortgaged pre- 
mises, put it in the power of the mortgagee . . to [etc.]. 1864 
Chamb. Encycl. VI. 580/1 The ordinary form of a mortgage- 
deed resembles an absolute conveyance. 1708 Rhode Island 
Col. Rec. (1859) IV. 50 The said committee, .there heard 
the claims and pretended titles of those gentlemen, called 
the “mortgage men. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 367/1 
With condition to be void on repayment of the “mortgage- 
money. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy- Bk. Prop. Law 
xiv. 92 Unless the mortgagor will pay off the mortgage- 
money at a short day._ 1864 Chamb. Encycl. VI. 580/1 
Trustees are entitled to invest their funds there [sc. in Scot- 
land] in “mortgage security, 1827 Jarman Powell's De- 
vises II. 139 The question was whether a “mortgage term 
passed with copyholds, under a devise of all that his (testa- 
tor’s) estate in Bassey, to M. B. and her heirs. 

Mortgage (m/’jgedg), v. Also 6-7 morgage. 
[a. obs. F. mortgager, or f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To make over (property, esp. houses or land) 
as security for a money debt, on condition that 
if the debt is discharged the grant shall be void. 

In early use, chiefly in pa. pple. 

1530 Palsgr. 640/2 He hath nat solde his lande out ryght, 
but he hath mortgaged it for more than it is worthe. 1336 
Layton in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 93 The 
howse is in dett gretly, the landes solde and morgagede, 
the fermes let owte, 1612 Df.kker If it be not good E 3, 
This day- a Gallants bound To pay 400. Crownes to free 
his Landes Fast morgag’de to mee. 1663 Cowley Verses 
4- Ess. (1669) 90 [He] Does like an unthrift morgage his 
Estate Before it falls into his Hand. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V, V. iv. 361 Lannoy,by mortgaging the revenues of 
Naples, procured some money. 1817 Wheaton Cases 
Supreme Crt. U.S. II. 306 If. .the debtor has made a bona 
fide conveyance of his estate to a third person, or has mort- 
gaged it to secure a debt. 1864 Chamb. Encycl. VI. 580/1 j 
In Scotland there is no such practice as mortgaging lands 
with banks by merely depositing the title-deeds. 1875 Miss 
Braddon Strange World I. iv. 64 The Bellingham estate 
was mortgaged up to the hilt when he inherited it. 

eibsol. 1790 Burke Fr. Rem (1824' 270 If he wishes to mort- 
gage, he falls the value of his land. 1819 Slat. Realm 
VI. 405 marg.. Persons having mortgaged and mortgaging 
again without Notice to the Second. .Mortgagee. 

b. fig. To pledge; to make liable; esp, to 
establish a claim in advance upon (an income or 
the like) ; hence pass, to be attached or pledged 
{to something) in advance. 

1588 J. Udall Demonstr. Discipl. (Arb.) 3 Haue you mor- 
gaged the saluation of your soules and bodies, for the 
present fruition of your pompe and plesure ? 1590 Spenser 
F. Q, 1. v. 46 Mortgaging their lives to Covetise. C1600 
Shaks. Sonn. cxxxiv, And I my seife am morgag’d to thy 
will. 1651 Biggs New Disp. r 290 Morgaged, and benighted 
to eternall dulnesse. 1712 Steele Sped . No. 493 r 1 When 
Suitors of no Consideration will have Confidence enough to 
press upon their Superiors, those in Power.. are mortgaged 
into Promises out of their Impatience of Importunity, a 1732 
Gay Mad-dog Poems (1737) II. 67 Gaming succeeds; if 
fortune crosses. Then virtue's mortgag’d for her losses, 1822 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Conf. Drunkard, To mortgage miserable 
morrows for nights of madness. 1838 Lytton Alice hi. i, 
His income was already deeply mortgaged. 1838 Emerson 
Lit. Ethics (1875) II. 207 The new man must feel that he 
has not come into the world mortgaged to the opinions and 
usages of Europe. 1873 Miss Braddon Str. 4 Pilgr. 11. 
ii. 164 Every man’s autumn is mortgaged before the spring 
is over. 1887 Huxley in Life (1900) II. x, 163 What little 
energy I possess is mortgaged to quite other occupations. 
Hence Mo-rtgagirtg vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 543 As for Mortgaging, or 
Pawning, it will little mend the matter. 1768 Hume Acs., 
Pitbl. Credit 208 The abuses of mortgaging are more cer- 
tain and inevitable. 1892 Daily News 25 Nov. 7/3 Large 
capitalist houses have continually taken over numbers of 
farms left by the mortgaging farmers. 

Mortgageable (m^'jg-ed^ab’l), a. [f. Mort- 
gage + -able.] Capable of being mortgaged. 

186a T. A. Trollope Marietta I. ii. 36 Value of a mort- 
gageable property. 1888 Univ. Rem Nov. 424 There were 
mortgageable debts to dealers in curiosities [etc.]. 

Mortgaged (mpugedsd), ppl. a, [f. Mort- 
gage v. + -ed 1 ,] Of land, etc. : Having a mort- 
gage on it ; made over as a security for a debt. Also 
said of debts. 

1614 Beaum. & Fl. Wit at Sev. Weap. 1, To redeem mor- 

f ag’d Land. 1718 Free-thinker No. 42, 307 He will redeem 
is mortgaged Estate at any Price. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm, I. 173 That in mortgaged or trust-estates, the person 
in possession . .shall have the vote. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ . 
xiii, (1876) 172 Peasant proprietors are often heavily bur- 
dened with mortgaged debts. 1890 Kipling Departm. 
Ditties, etc. Masque of Plenty , His speech is of mortgaged 
bedding, On his kine he borrows yet. 
fig, 1643 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. 32 Moses Law . , taught 
Israel to expect that one.. should redeeme for him mor- 
gaged heaven. 1667 Decay Ckr. Piety vi. 136 Let men 
consider themselves, .as ensnar’d in that unhappy contract 
which has rendered them part of the Devils possession, and 
contrive how they may. .disentangle their Mortgag’d Souls. 


Mortgagee (mpigedgr). [f. Mortgage v. 4- 
-ee k] The person to whom property is mort- 
gaged ; one who lends money on mortgage. 

1584 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 439 Yt.. 
shadbe lawfull to and for the morgagee to challenge the 
morgagor for the resydue. _ 1628 Coke On Litt. 207 The 
Morgagee or his heire agreeing thereunto may re-enter into 
the land. 1648 Art. Peace xxvi. in Milton's Wks. 1851II. 
529 Where Entry hath been made by the Mortgagers against 
Law . . and detained wrongfully by them without giving 
any satisfaction to the Mortgagees. 1708 [see Mortgage 
si.]. 1827 Jarman Powells Devises II. 147 A testator, who 
was a mortgagee in fee. 1831 Macaulay Ess., Civil Disab. 
lews, If we were to say that a Jew mortgagee would not 
foreclose because [etc.]. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ, 

90 The mortgagee or lender of the money then becomes 
part-owner of the land and capital. 

Mortgager (mgigedgai). [f. Mortgage v . + 
-ERh] = Mortgagor. 

1638 Sanderson Serin, (1681) II. 94 So as the mortgager is 
upon the point the proprietary still. 1648 [see prec.]. 1692 
Act 4 Will. 4- Mar. c. 16 The Mortgager or Mortgagers of 
the said Lands and Tenements. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 169 
Those are to answer the debt who neither were lenders or 
borrowers, mortgagers or mortgagees. 1839 Penny Cycl, 
XV. 421/2 After the mortgage is made, the mortgager can- 
not make a lease of the lands without the mortgagee’s 
consent. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 848/1 In equity the 
mortgager remains the real owner, and the mortgagee is 
merely an encumbrancer. 

Mortgagor (mp.igedgf-i). Law. Also 6-7 
morgagor, 9 mortgageor. [f. Mortgage + -or. 

An attempt has been made in some Diets, to rectify the 
anomalous spelling mortgagor, in which g before o is pro- 
nounced (dr), by the insertion of e ; but the form mart- 
gageoris not recorded in actual use. (Cf., however, obligeor, 
s.v. Obligor.)] 

A person who mortgages or makes over property 
as a security for debt. 

1584 [see Mortgagee]. 1628 Coke On Litt. 206 The 
Executors or Administrators of the Morgagor. 1708 Act 
7 Anne c. 19 By the Direction of the Ce-stuy que Trust or 
Mortgagor. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 157 That the 
mortgagee shall re-convey the estate to the mortgagor. 
i86x Law frill. Repts. XXX. (Com. PI.) 180 Sold, .to pay 
the debts of the mortgagor. X875 Digby Real Prop. v. 
(1876) 251 A mortgagor, after default in payment ot the 
mortgage debt, cannot make a valid lease of the lands 
without the concurrence of the mortgagee. 1890 Hall 
Caine Bondman 11. x, Jacob .. bargained to be made 
Mortgagor. 

Morth : see Murth. 

Mortlier : see Mauther, Murder. 

Mortice : see Mortise. 

Morti.ech.ein, variant of Mortechier. 
Mortiel, obs. form of Mortal. 

II Mor tier (mortyi?). [Fr. (Cf. Mortar rA 1 4.)] 
A cap formerly worn by high officials of France. 

*727-52 Chambers Cycl., Mot-tier. , a badge or ensign of 
dignity, borne by the chancellors, and great presidents, of 
tlie parliaments of Paris. *820 Ranken Hist. France 
VIII. 1. ii. 28 The first president.. .His cap, or mortier,.. 
was ornamented with a double round of gold lace. 1830 
James Darnley xxxix, The star and collar of St Michael, 
with the velvet mortier and short white plume, 
t Mortifer. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. morti 
mors death + -fer bearing.] A bringer of death. 
1667 [see Noctifer], 

Mortifer OTIS (mp-ili-feres), a. Now rare. [f. 
L. mortifer, -fer-us : see Mort sbf and -ferous. 
Cf. F. mortiferei] Bringing or producing death ; 
death-dealing, deadly. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 20 The perelus poysoun, 
morriferus melancolie, . . In that distres hes done him for to 
de. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi. x. 240 Burnt up by 
this mortiferous Fever. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 74 The 
Cicuta. .whatever it is in any other Country his certainly 
Moriiferous in ours. 1702 C. Mather Magit. Chr. vn. vi. 
(1852) 555 Many of them, .were a fair mark for the moni- 
ferous bullets. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jr til. 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 40 That fevers are in these regions the 
natural expression of mortiferous influences generally. 1902 
Fortn. Rev. June 1019 If such a ‘ mortiferous ’ action really 
exists, perhaps it could be checked chemically, 
b. transf Bringing spiritual death. 

*542 Bf.con Christmas Banq. iii. F iij, In the body of 
him, which without ony carnall entysemente & mortiferous 
delectacion was conceyued.. 1654 Hammond Fundam. viii. 
73 While we make no distinction of sins, and deem every 
invincible infirmity.. to be as dangerous and mortiferous as 
the most wilful act. 2844 S. R. Maitland Dark Ages 117 
[tr. Eligius] Whenever you sin, do not wait in mortiferous 
security until your wounds putrefy, 185* Sir F. Palgrave 
Norm, f( Eng. I. 198 Every erroneous doctrine., is only 
the repetition of an earlier error,, .the venom enfeebled or 
more mortiferous. 

Hence Morti' ferously adv,, in a mortiferous or 
deadly manner ; Mortiferousmess, deadliness. 

1685 H, More Parnlip. Prophet, xlii. 364 That was not 
the healing of the Beast, hut the mortiferously wounding 
the Dragon. 1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. IV. v. xix. § 21 
The pure mortiferousness of this mind, capable neither of 
patience, fidelity, grace, or wit. 

Morbific (mp-itrfik), a. rare. Tad. eccl.L. 
mortific-us : see Mort xA 1 and -Fic.] Death- 
producing ; deadly- So Morti'flcal a, 

*651 Biggs New Disp. r 100 Mortifick distempers and 
ma'adies. 2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. hi. i. 97 That 
Medicament must be given., which, .will free from such a 
mortificall cause. 2657 Physical Diet., Mortifical. 1808 
Sporting Mag. XXXII. 195 With such rapidity did the 
monific matter attack bis system, that he became a corpse. 



MOKTIFICATE. 

t Korti’ficate, ppl. a. and sb.. Obs. ran. [ad. j 
L. mortificdt-m , pa. pple. of morlificdrt to Moa- I 
1 'lfc’Y : see -ArE ; \] a. adj. Killed, b, sh. ?One 1 
who is mortified or dead to the world. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. 1. xx. in Ash m. (1652' 134 Our 
Tode of the Erth whych etyth hys fyii : Sum name hyt by 
whych it y» mortyfycat The spyryt of the Ertli with venome 
intoxycate. xfioo W. Watson Detacordon (16021 67 No 
Prince or prelate liuing can escape their [the Jesuits 1 ] tongs, 
..vrriill these mortilkats hatte their wils. 

Mortification (mpctifikD'fin). [a. F. morti- 
fication ( 1 4th c.), or ad. eccl.L . mortification em t 
n. of action f. mortijicarz to Mortify.] 

1 . In religious use : The action of mortifying the 
flesh or its lusts: the subjection of one’s appetites 
and passions by the practice of austere living, esp. 
by the seif-infliction of bodily pain or discomfort, 
a. in phr. mortification of the body, of sin, etc, 

c 138S Chaucer Pars. T, r to.:>6 This hlisfull regne mow 
men purchace by pouertee espiriluefl. .the lyf bydetb ami 
monificacion of Lynne. 1426 Lydg. De Guit. Pilgr. 1201a 
Martyfycacioun off the body. I526_ Pilgr. Perf. |,W. de W. 
1531) 1 b, Goostly exercyse, or morufycacyon of the senses. 
1533 More Coufut Tiitdale Wks. 700/2 The morlificadon 
of the fleshly woorkes. c 1535 NisuET/bW. Romans (.S.'l’.S.) 
111. 342 Thann exhorttis he to glide werkis, and 1 vnto con- 
tynewall mortificatiaunn of fieisciie. 167* Tillotson .Verx/t. 
2)9 Mortification of our lusts and passions, though, .it have 
something in it that is troublesome, yet [etc.]. 1674 Owen 

Holy Spirit iv, viii. 483 The Foundation of all Mortifica- 
tion of Sin, is from the Inhabitarianof the Spirit m. us. 
17S0 Bkntham / nirod, Princ. Marais ii. § 8 (1785) 10 Saints 
who, for the good of their souls, and the mortification of 
their Todies, have voluntarily yielded themselves a prey to 
vernitt. *836]. H. Newman Par. Seme. If. xvif. 221 Self- 
denial, mortification of life, bearing our cross, are especially 
insisted on by Christ. 

b. simply, without qualification. 

*377 tr. Bill Unger's Decades tv. ii. 562 But we in this 
deputation of ours, will vse Reperctaunce for a cenuerting 
or turning to the fiord . . for mortification, and the beginning 
to ieade a news life. 01633 Austin Medit. (1635} rot Itis 
Lent ; a time of Mortification, 1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. ixii. 

8 Give not over the practice of Mortification until! you feel 
your hearts part asunder in your bosoms. 1709 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Mrs. Worthy lx.99, 1 must content myself 
with reckoning it of the mortifications proper tothisdevout 
time[Ash Wednesday). 1773 Shbridan Duenna in. v, Yeeat 
and swill, and sleep-, while we are wasting in mortification. 
1841 Ei.phinstone Hist. hut. I. 109 A B.amin. .after having 
passed through a period of solitude and mortification as an 
anchoret. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. f Leg. Art (1850) eot 
He destroyed his health by his austerity and mortifications. 

2 . Path. The death of a part of the body whde 
the rest is living; gangrene, necrosis. 

xsss Bonner Homilies 69 Mortification, putrifaction, and 
other suche lyke thinges. 1597 A. M. tr. Guiltcmcau's Pr. 
Chiritrg. 2/3 There ensuetbe a Gangnena or mortifications, 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles ui. 122 A gangrene properly signifies 
the mortification of some cat-nose part by reason of an in- 
flammation. 1735 De For Pay. round World (1840) go. 
Pickling, that is to say, throwing salt and vinegar on the 
back after the whipping. , is certainly the way to prevent 
mortification. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Dry den Wks. If, 
358 He died of a mortification in his leg 1826 S. Cooper 
First Lines Snrg. led, 5) 3 In parts of inferior vascularity, 
like tendons, fascise, &c. inflammation readily occasions 
mortification. 1878 T. Bryant Bract. Surg. I, 35 Morti- 
fication of any part of the body signifies its death. 

transf. 1601 Holland Plinv I. 54a A seuerall kind of 
blasting or mortification there is besides in vines, .which k 
called Roratio. 

f«J. Deadening or destruction of vital or active 
qualities; devitalization. In 17-iSth c. often 
applied to the state of torpor and insensibility pre- 
ceding death. Obs. 

1543 Horde Dyetary ii. (1870I 235 Mortyfycation of the 
vytall, and anymall, ami apyrytuall powers. 1596 Nordkn 
Prepar. Spec. Frit. it There seemelh a mortification of the 
nedles vertue, which staggereth vncerfaiuly. 1654 W bit- 
lock Zaatamia 25 Inchoate mortifications lessening the 
horrour of (that must-be-done) Dying, 1706. Stanhope 
Paraphr. III. 259 'the Mortification of some old, and 
quickening of some contrary Principle, in a spiritual Sense. 
1733 Akbuthnot Rules of Diet (1736) 367 A sudden R«- 
mission^of the Pain,; with cold Sweats [etc.].. are Signs of 
a Mortification and approaching Death. < 1770 Guay Let. 
to Nicholls 25 Nov. (1843)- rrj If a mortification does not 
come to release her, [she] may lie in this agony for months, 
f 4. Old Chzm. Alteration of the form of metals, 
etc. ; destruction or neutralization of the active 
qualities of chemical substances. Of. Mortify 6. 

1605 Timme Quersit. i, ii. 44 The sole elements, separated 
from those three beginnings, doe bring nothing but impuri- 
ties, corruption, and mortification, loto 11. Jonson Alch. 
ir. v, Sub. And when comes Vinification t Foe. After Mor- 
tification. 1678 Phillies, Mortification . . that by which 
Mists are as it were destroyed, and lo-e the vertuts of their 
first nature, to acquire others more efficacious, by the help 
of revivification. 1706 — (ed. Kersey). 

5 . Scots Law. T uc act of disposing of property for 
religious, or, since the Reformation,, for charitable 
or public purposes. Also, property given for such 
purposes. (Cf. Mortmain.) 

*498 Exch, Rolfs Scot. XI. Sr note. We hatte gevin and 
perpetualy mortifyt totlie cathedrale kirk of Orkna, .the 
de of Burra, .as our charter of gilt and mortification, .mar 
fullily purpnrtis. *653 Z. Bovn in Zion’s Flowers (1855) 
App. 25/r Reservand forth of this mortificatioune , . die 
So trine of ane ihowsand punds. 1685 in Buccleuch MSS. 
Uyh Iiep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vitt.) 110 Thomas 
Moodie’s mortification for building a kirk in Edinburgh. 
1700 Law C01ttn.il of Trade (1751) it All gifts, charities, 
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and mortifications already given, or to he given, and appro- 
priated to the poor. 1775 L. Shaw Moray (18271 362 Mor- 
tifications for the poor are £ 650 Scots. 1858 Ramsay 
Remin. (ed. 2) 58 One of the bailies died and left it [re. a 
hospital] 10,000 pounds, which was really a great mortifica- 
tion. 1863 A H. CuASUiiKis Life J. Robertson u. 32 A 
deed of mortification. 

6. The feeling of humiliation caused by a dis- 
appointment, a rebuff or slight, or an untoward 
accident ; the sense of disappointment or vexation. 
Also, an instance of this; a cause or source of 
such humiliation. 

1645 Evelyn Diary Jane, Which., frustrated my designe, 
to my very greate mortification. 1693 R. L’Estrange 
Fables cccxxvii. 285 It is one of the most vexatious Mor- 
tifications perhaps, of. .a Studious Mans Life to have his 
Thoughts disorder’ll.. by the Importunity of a Tedious. . 
Visit. 1748 Anson's Foy. 1. ii. 2 1 We had the mortification to 
he forty days in our passage. 1769 Junius Lett.xv i. 73 Let 
them spare us.. the. mortification of being amused and de- 
luded like children. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 75 He 
continued to offer his advice daily, and had the mortifica- 
tion to find it daily rejected. *873 Black Add. Phaeton 
iii, 31 A blush of shame and exceeding mortification. 

7. attrib . : mortification, root, marsh mallow, 
Malva officinalis. 

1897-8 i’.iurrON & Brown Flora, North. U. S. # Canada. 

f Mo'xtxfLcative, a. Obs. rare - h [a. OF. 
mortijiccdif , ad. nted.L. *mortificativus (see Mor- 
tify and -Arm;).} ? That deadens pain. 

a 1400 Stockholm Med. PIS. 12 Ano]»er dister ]iat is clepyd 
mortificatyf. 

Mortified (mputifnid), ppl. a . [f. Mortify v. 

+ -ED I.J 

I. In religious use, of persons, their actions or 
occupations : Dead to sin or the world ; having 
the appetites and passions in subjection; ascetic 
Now rare. 

1536 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 143 How etiery morti- 
fyed soule. .sholde resorte to y» arke of ctere conscience & 
there counseyle with god. 1379 Tom son Calvin's Serin. 
Tim. 488 '2 Ho, tiiou art of the companie of hypocrites, thou 
art mortified. 1588 Shahs. L. L. L. 1. i. 28. 1646 Buck 

Rich. Ill, u 4 Such a mortified and perilous Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. 1651 Wood Life (O.H.S.) I. 166 He became a 
mortified and pious minister in Shropshire. 1656 Earl 
Monm. tr. RorxcP ini's Advls. fr. Pai-uass. 1. Ixiii. (1674) 
yg That laudable zeal of Reputation, which is most intense 
tn even the most mortified Vertuosi. <rxfi68 Lassels Coy, 
Italy it. (1670) 19 They content themselves to go bare foor, 
and teach only the lower Schools, and fust rudiments; . A 
strange mortified trade. 1704 Nelson Pest. <y Fasts n. 
Prel. Instr. (1707) 436 St. James the Great and St. John 
were very eminent for a mortified Life, 1720 Strype Stoso's 
Snrv. 17 't A long Beard, . Eyes sunk, and an old mortified 
Face. 1839 Southey All for_Lcn<e iv. iv. Poet. Wks. VII. 
170 To carnal wishes .would it turn The mortified intent? 
1844 Ling.ard A nglo-Sax. Ck. (1858) I. ii.. 120 An abstentious 
and mortified life. 

j-b. Mortified to (rarely of ) : dead to (the world 
or its pleasures) ; hence oceas. = insensible to. Obs. 

*fiS9 Genii. Calling ix. § 8, I fear there are few so morti- 
fied to wealth, as to do it upon the score of self-denial. 1660 
Ingelo Bentw.ty Or. 11.(1682) 89 He is mortified to all sense 
of Ingenuous Principles. 1670 Eachard Cant. Clergy go 
An hardy and labouring clergy, that is mortified to an ho-rse, 
and all such pampering vanities. 1676 Ray Corn. (1848) 123 
Reputation (to the vanity of any affectation whereof I desire 
to be wholly mortified 1 . 1748 Mrs. Harrison // ouse-keeper's 
Pocket- Bk. Pref., There are hut few Philosophers., who are 
so . , mortified to the;world as to prefer a dish of Roots. *809 
Malkin GilBlas x. i. You are mortified to all the pomps 
and vanities of tlte world'. 

f c. In jocular use : Abstemious- Obs. 

1663 Pepvs Diary 16 Oct., I observing Mr. V ovy’s being 
mightily mortifyed in his eating, 

1 2. Dead, slain. Obs. 

1393 R. IIakvey Phi lad. 17 If any man will raise them 
from the graue, who will beleeue their mortified Ghosts? 
1603 Knou.es Hist. Turks 11638) xjo Having ended his 
speech, he, shewed vnto them the grtsefy mortified heads. 
x6z$ Fletcher & Shirley Night Walker 11, My young 
Mistriss, that is mortified. 

fU. Deadened; numbed; insensible. Obs. 

1601 Sh.aks. Jul. C. 11. i. 324 Tliou like an Exorcist, hast 
coniur’d vp My mortified Spirit. 1605 — Lear 11. iii, ig 
Bedlam beggers, who with roaring voices. Strike in their 
lium'd and mortified Airaes, Pins, Wodden-prickes, Nayles. 
4. Affected by gangrene or necrosis. 

1597 A. M, tr, Guilktiiean's Fr. Ctdrurg. 33b, It is 
necessarya that the vivificent parte expelle from it the 
mortified, a 1676 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. 1. i. 11677) 2 3 A 
mortified limb or Member, 1693 New Light Ckirurg. put 
ont 52 His Arm was. but little swell'd and not at all morti- 
fied. 1720 De Foe Cap!. Singletan xi. (1840' 196 He cut 
off a great deal of mortified flesh, 1O01 Med. Jml V, 534, 
I found the fingers and thumb exhibiting a mortified ap- 
pearance, 1823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 656 Xne 
mortified parts, .are cast off. 

+ b. transf. Of plants; Decayed. Obs 
1672-3 Grew A //at. Plants, Anat. Roots u, (1682I 83 
Divers of the Succiferous Vessels. .lying next tire Soil, 
usually more or less, mortified. 
t5. Of meat: see Mortify v. 6. Obs. 
t6tj Mokyson I tin. m. 134 The French alone delight in 
mortified meates. *733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. 38 
Palates, accustom'd to the Goflt of. .mortify’d Venison. 

0 . Scots Law. (See Mortify v. ft.) 

1653 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1835) App. 38/2 The afor- 
said mortified sowmes. 1813 Carlisle Topogr. Did. Scot. 

II. s.v. H oddont, £ 400.. arising from two mortified sums. 

7. H'umiliated cfeeply; vexed, chagrined. 

1717 Lady M. W, Montagu Lett. II. xlv, 29 As I prefer 


MORTIFY. 

English to all the rest, ! am extremely mortified at the 
daily decay of it in my head. 17*5 De Fob Pay. round 
World (1840) 341 They came home to the rest mortified, 
wet, and almost famished. 1833 Hr. Mahtineau Loom. 4- 
Lugger n. iii. 54 They were mortified at finding the house 
shut. 1838 I.ytton Alice 1. iii. The mortified pride of affec- 
tion. 1883 S. Coxfixpos. xxv. 343 Basegreed and mortified 
ambition moved him to betray his master. 

Hence Mfo’rtifiedly adv., Mo'rtifiedness- 
1593 Nashe Christ’s T.ixti^) 127 If. .a young Student 
sets not a grave face on it, or seemes not mortsfiedly re- 
ligious. 1643 T. Goodwin Trial Ckr. Growth 122 So much 
monifiednesse, so much constancie. 1832 T. Scott Comm. 

2 Ktngs i. 8 In this manner he showed nis niortifiedness to 
the world. 1846 Landor Exam. Skttks. Wks, II. 298 
Whereunto Sir Thomas replied mortifiediy. 

Mortifier (m^aiifai , bi). [f. Mortify®, p-er?.] 
One who or that which mortifies. a. One who 
practises mortification ; an ascetic (obs.). b. One 
who or a l hingwhich causes mortificatiorv(in various 
senses), c. Scots Lcciv (see Mortify v. 5). 

a. 1649 Jm. Taylor Gt. Bxemp. 1. Disc. ii. 76 The Saras- 
baitRs..weie stricter mortifiers than the religious in families 
and Cofledges, 175 6 W. Dodd Fasting (ed. aj 9 The daily- 
fast of great mortifiers. 

b- rSfifi Pitman & Batt Tiitih Find. 5 None can know 
him a J ustifier, but they who know him a Sanctifier and a 
Mottihei. 1713 Steele Sped. No. 450 r 6 The Love of 
Business and_Money is the gieatest Mortifier of inordinate 
Desires imaginable. i8or Lamb John Woodvil in, I want.. 
Some_ strokes of the old mortifier Calamity, To take these 
swellings dowm 1841 H or. Smith Moneyed Man III. iv; 
104 How sweet it is when a fallen man cart thus mortify his 
intended mortifiers 1 

C. 1655 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (TS55 : A ]ip. 38/2 Quhich 
by tiie will of the mortifiers conies not to be par able unijll 
[etc.J. 1820 J. Clf.land Rise Sg Progr. Glasgow 222 A pre- 
ference is to be given to the mortifier'* relatives. 
Mortify (mfrtrfti), v. Also 5-7 mortefy, 6-7 
mortyfy. [a. F. mortifier, ad'. L, morlficare , f. 
morti-, mors Mort sb. 1 : see -fy.] 
fl. leans. To deprive of life; to kill, put to 
death. (In first quot. absal.) Also, to make as if 
dead ; to render insensible. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings ii, 6 The Lord mortifieth, and 
quykeueUi, ct^xa Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 608 Thogh 
men sowen seed Of verm in a yong man, it is deed As blyue, 
his rebel goose it mortifiejj. *483 C'axton Gold. Leg. 67 h/r. 
His herte was mortefyed wythin hym, and he was deed 
lyke a stone, a *533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A-ureL 
(154610 ii b, Itis. .aswomiyng, that incontinently mortifieth 
al the membres. 2563 Cooter Thesaurus, Laprhnuigi, 
Birdes..that in the night sucks goates and mortifie their 
vdders. 1600 Surflrt Country harm 1. xxviii. 176 It 
were better to wrilh about and mortifie their cods altogither 
with pincers, then to geld them all at once. 1615 BuATKWAtY 
Strappado (1878; 153 'J'liou .. hast well neere my senses 
mortefit'd. 1664 Evelyn Sylva ix. (1679) 53 If of the prin- 
cipal Stem so left, the frost mortifie any part. 1688 
Persec . Piedmont 33 These Ruffians mortified her little 
Daughter about seieti months oid before^her face. 1692 
Ray Disc. in. ii. (1732) 4x5 Their seeds, .will, .be mortified 
and destroyed. 

fb. To bruise, [Cf. OF.] Obs, 

1609 Rowlands Crew of Kind Gossips n, I set a little 
stoole, And enter that, downe comes my reeling foole .1 
am sure it mortified his shins.. 

1 ' c. intr. for pass. To lose vitality. Obs. 

1701 St eelb Funeral in. (1702) 42 To see one that was a 
Beauty unfortunately move with the same languor,.. that 
once was Charming in her— -To- see, I say, her Mortify that 
Us’d to Kill— ha ha ha ! 1707 MoriisiEk Htisb. (1721) II, 9 
Their Roots are very apt to> mortifie or harden and wither 
by the wind. 

1 2 , leans. To kill (in transf. and fig. senses) ; 
to destroy the vitality, vigour, or activity of ; to 
neutralize the effect or value of ; to deaden (pain) ; 
to dull (colour), etc. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 159 The gode wetkes, that he 
diile . . been at mortified, .by the ofte sinning, c 1400 Lan- 
fra-nc s Cirurg. (1894) 96 If pat jjou dredist ivheh er fat it be 
symple vlcus or a tank re. .bigynne to mortifie k wib sum 
limner of potrdre. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. m. viii, 183 
Yf cas he that lie goo hys waye so he mortyfyeth his byte 
..for seruyee ought not to haue noo byre tyl that hit be 
compllsshed, 1553 Brende Q. Curtins D iij. His face 
waxed pate, and tlte livelye heale was mortified in all partes 
of his body. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 113 An hevbe which 
quencheth and mortifieth the violent poyson of the herbe. 
1S90 Marlow rt 2nd Pt. Tamburl. m. ii. H 3 My mothers 
death hath mortified my mind, And sorrow stops the passage 
of roy speech., 1599 S-haks. Hen. F, 1. i. 26 H is wiidnesse, 
mortify’d in him, Seem’d to dye too. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
1. xii ; 60 With other signes of private interest, enough to 
raottifie tlte most lively Faith. x68a Stu T. Browne CAn 
Mar. (1736/ 1 ia The knowledge of future evils mortifies pre- 
sent felicities. 1711 Shaetksb. Ckagac. ill, yt. v,373 He must 
take cate at least so to mortify his Colours, that these plain 
poor Men may not appear,, .adorn'd like so many Lords. \ 
b. Irish Gram. (See quot) 

*843 Neilson In trod. Irish Lang. 5 B, c, d,fg, m, p, .r, t, 
are called mutable, because they can be aspirated, or morti- 
fied, i. e. change or lose their sound, by the addition of A. 

t« 3 . Old Chem. (See quot. 1 704.) Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. T. 57 3 This quik-silver wol 
I mortifye. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 19 Take also a IUU 
quantite of Mer[cutie?] & mortifie it wi[i fastynge sposil. 
1558 Wards tr. Alexis" Seer, (1568} joi b, It will he good 
..for to mortifie other Quick Sylver. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 257 Clbdius. ’.to know what last pearles had, inortifieif 
them in vinegre, and dnwke them up. xfiS7 Starkey 
Heimont’s Find. 315' The sharp n esse of the salt is totally 
mortified. 1694 . Salmon Bate's Dispens. 63 1/2 This Salt is 
..used in operfirlg and purging _ Medicines to mortifie the 
Acids,, wluch excite Fermentations in our Bodies. 1704 
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MOBTISE, 


MORTIFYING. 

J. Harris^ Lex. Techn, T. s.v. Mortifie, The Chyroists say ' 
a thing is Mortify’d when its outward Form is altered or J 
destroyed, as particularly when Mercury, or any other j 
Metal is dissolved in an Add Menstruum. Sometimes they ! 
say also, that Spirits are Mortified, when they are mix’d 
with such things as destroy their strength, and hinder their 
Operation. 

4 . To bring into subjection (the body, its appe- 
tites and passions) by the practice of self-denial, j 
abstinence, or bodily discipline. 

c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3665 Than oghte vs 
cristen men f>at vice fleeme, And swiche Iustes in vs mortifie. 
*•1450 tr, De 1 nutation* 1. xi. n pei studied to mortefie 
liemself in all wises fro efyely desires. 1477 Earl Rivers i 
(Caxton) Dictes 33 He that wol the lif of his saule late hytn | 
mortifie hit & yeue it payne in this world. 15*6 Tindale i 
Low. viii. 13 But if ye mortifie the dedes off the body by 
the helpe off the sprete ye shall live. — Col. iii. 5 Mortifie 
therfore you re members which are on the erth, fornieacion 
[etc,], c 153s Nisbet I'rol. Rowans (S.T.S.) Ilf. 340 Quhiik 
spret. .subdewis, ande mortifyis the fleiss. 1660 Jeu. Tay- 
lor Worthy Common, i. § 6. no Give me strength to subdue 
my passions, to mortifie my inordinations. 1842 Tennyson 
St. Simeon Stylites 176 Mortify Your fiesh. .with scourges 
and with thorns. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxiv. Can she not 
mortify these base affections? 1864 W. W. Story Rob a di 
R. (ed. 3) III. 39 They really mortify the flesh by penance, 
fasting, and wretched fare. 

f b. To render ‘ dead ’ to the world and the 
flesh. Cf. Mortified i. 06 s. 

1556 J. Hey wood Spider 4- F. JBb, I am not mortified to 
beare distres, 1567 Dk. Norfolk in Strype Ann, Ref. 
(1709) I. 501, I am too well mortified to care for slanderous 
reports. 1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Couv.11. (1586) in b, 
You r philosophic perchaunce hath so mortified you, that 
you can promise your selfe the constancie of that Philoso- 
pher whome a woman tooke for an image. 

f o. absol. or intr. To practise mortification ; to 
be an ascetic. 06s. 

1568 H. B. tr. Peter Mart. On Rom. 303 To mortefy is 
nothing els, but for a man to be violent against himselfe, 
and to withstand and resist wicked Iustes. 1709 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Snip. n. (172a) 147 What can be a more wretched 
Sight, than to see a Man mortify without Religion? 1743 
Young Nt. Th. ix. 2389 They mortify, they starve, on 
wealth, fame, power. 1753 Richardson Grandison VI. 
xxxii. 223 She is retired to Shirley-manor to mortify, alter so 
rich a regale. 1784 R. Bage Barham Downs 1 . 164 If you 
will mortify with me to-night upon toasted cheese and ale. 
1804 Jane Austen Watsons (1879) 327 Imagine him morti- 
fying with his barrel of oysters in dreary solitude. 1842 
Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. n. Nell Cook, And a Warden-pie’s 
a dainty dish to mortify withal. 

6. irans. Scots Law. To dispose of (property) by 
mortification. 

*498 [see Mortification 3], 1652 Z. Boyd Zion’s Flowers 
(1855) App. 23/2 Mr. Zachanas Boyd . .mortifies and dispones 
to the . . colledge . . , the . . bands contracts debris. 1743 
Richardson Pamela (17851 IV. 49 She has. .mortify’d, as 
the Scots call it, 150 1 . as a Fund for Loans, without Interest. 
1842 J. Aiton Dottiest. Earn, (1857) 157 When a minister 
and heritors disagree as to the propriety of cutting trees on 
a glebe, the matter must be determined _ by the Judge 
Ordinary, and their value, when cut, mortified for behoof 
of the benefice. 1885 A. Mackay in Diet. Nat. Biog. III. 
154 In 1380 . . Barbour mortified his pension of twenty 
shillings in favour of the cathedral. 

8 . Cookery. To make (rawmeat, game, etc.) tender 
by banging, keeping, etc. Also intr. for pass. 06s. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. Lays Le Roy 15 b, Raw flesh.. which 
they do presse betweene two stones, .or els do mortifie it on 
the backe of a horse when a man is on him. 1611 Cotgil, 
Faisander , to mortifie fowie. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 891 Try 
it also with Capon.. laid abroad, to see whether it will 
mortifie and become tender sooner. 163a Massinger Maid 
of Hon. iii. i, With a worthy loyne of veale, and valiant 
Capon, Mortifi’d to grow tender. 1718 Ozell tr. Tottrne - 
fprt's Voy. 1 . 192 They presented us. .a goat which proved 
very good, because we let it mortify some hours. [1733 : see 
Mortified 5.} 1790 Gouv. Morris Diary 22 Jan. (1889I I. 
276 As that day does not suit the company, poor Monsieur 
Trout must e’en mortify two days longer. 

transf. *572 Mascall Plant, 4- Graff. (1592) Exhort., 
Ye must digge your holes a yeere before ye plant that the 
earth maybe the better seasoned, mortified and wax tender. 
1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 284 Let them lie. .in the sun 
to mortifie them a little, that they may the better receive 
in the salt, 

7 . intr. Path. To become mortified or gan- 
grenous. Also (rarely) tram,, to render mortified. 

1603 Knolles Hist Turks (1638) 120 The wound, .began 
to mortifie and grow blacke, 1708 Swift Predictions for 
1708, Wks. 17 si IV. 195 The Swellings in his Legs breaking, 
and the Flesh mortifying, [he] will die on the xith instant. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 1. viu» 78 Snow and sleet .. disabling 
many of them, by mortifying their toes and fingers. 1847 
Grote Greece xxxvi. IV. 494 His injuredlimb mortified. 

8 . trans. To cause to feel humiliated ; to cause 
(a person) mortification (freq. in pass.), 

1691 Lutthell Brief Rcl. J1857) XL 193 The bull of the 
last pope had extreamly mortifyed that court. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. Pref. 35 , 1 had, no design in’t, but to mortifie him a 
little for his pertness. 1726 Swift Gulliver is. iii. Nothing 
angered and mortified me so much as the Queen’s Dwarf. 
1769 Robertson Chas. V, iv. Wks. 1851 III. 611 He was 
fond of mortifying a man whom he had many reasons to 
bate, 1796-7 Jane Austen Pride < 5 - Prep v. I could easily 
forgive Ills pride, if he had not mortified mine. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia 1. vii. No one was more mortified by her 
rages. ■ 

Modifying, vbl. sb. £-iko 1.] The action 
Of the vb. Mortify. 

1382 Wycup a Cor. iv, 10 Euermore beringe aboute the 
inortifyinge [gloss that is, the dyuerse tourmentynge] of 
Jhesu Crist in owe body, c *450 tr. De Imitatione «, xu. 56 
Pere is non oper way to lyfe. .but J>e Way, of >e holy crosse, 


and of quotidian mortifieng. 1530 Tindale Prol. Lev. Wks. 
(1573) 14/2 Baplisme signified! vnto vs repentaunee, and the 
mortifying of our vnruly members, and bodyes of sinne, to 
walke in a new life 1674 Owen Serm. Wks. 1851 lx. 46 9 
If our hearts are not engaged to the mortifying of all sin. 

fflo -rtifying, ppl.a. [-ing 2] That mortifies. 

1. Involving mortification or repression of natural 
appetites and desires. Formerly also, that prac- 
tises self-denial; austere, self-denying, abstemious. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 82 And let my Liuer rather 
heate with wine. Then my heart cook with mortifying 
grones. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life 4- Death (1650) 18 
His Life was Austere and Mortifying. 1654 A. Gray Spirit. 
Warfare iii. (1736) 49 A mortifying Christian is a most 
Experienced Christian, a 1697 Aubrey Lives { 1898) I. 132 
Here he had several mortifying and divine motto’s. *706 
Stanhope Paraphr. III. 517 It will not decline the most 
mortifying Severities, when used as Expedients to secure 
his good Graces. 1835 I. Taylor Spin. Despot, ni. 86 The 
mortifying purity of the ministers of heaven. 

2 . Causing death ; mortal, fatal ; deadly. 

1683 Tryon Country-Mans Comp, title-p., To preserve 
Sheep from that Monsterous,. Mortifying Distemper, The 
Rot. <21691 Boyle Hist. A tr (1692) 167 The cold in the 
woods. , was yet not so mortifying as the other. 1706 E. 
Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 103 Mortifying, gripe- 
gut Beer. 1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) I. 117 Urine. .is 
reckoned to be of a destructive, mortifying Nature to 
Vegetables. 1896 Rosebery in Times 12 Feb. 6/2 The 
noble duke’s icy cold spray has been turned on, and no 
political plant with which 1 am acquainted has survived that \ 
mortifying process. 

f b. Dying (hours). 06s. 

*649 Milton Eikon. xxviii. 226 Those few mortifying 
bowers that should have been most at peace from ail dis- 
quiet. 

3 . Marked by mortification or necrosis. 

1797 Downing Disord. Homed Cattle 18 A swelling 
attended with lameness and a mortifying blackness. 1901 
Daily Chron. 25, July 3/2 The explorer held the mortifying 
finger upright during many a weary march. 

4 . Causing humiliation of feeling, vexation, or 
depression ; vexatious, annoying ; depressing. 

1726 Swift Gulliver 1 it. x, They were the most mortifying 
Sight I ever beheld ; and the Women more horrible than 
the Men. I 7 S 6 Cowper Wks. (1837I XV. 270, I live in 
hourly apprehensions of more mortifying adventures. 1823 
Lamb Elia 11, Stage Illusion, 'The most mortifying infirmity 
in human nature.. is, perhaps, cowardice. 1879 Perowne 
in Expositor X. 166 The disappointment was naturally the 
more acute and mortifying. 

Hence Mortifyingly adv. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 284 How tender, 
how mortifyingly tender now in him ! 1832 Examiner 293/1 
A time mortifyingly short. 1853 C. Bronte Villetie xxvii, 
What she said.. was of a purpose somewhat mortifyingly 
below the standard of the occasion. 

Mortilage, -oge, etc., altered ff. Martiloge. 

1500 Will of Treffry (Somerset Ho.), In the mortlage 
boke & in the commune bederoli. 1323 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
V. 172 To have my name writtyn on ther Mortilage books. 
1527 Trevisa's Higdon, v. iv, The mortylogye [Roils ed. 
martiloge], CX640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I, 215 
The day of theire deaths shall be written in their martiloge. 
t Mortisate, pa. pple. 06 s. rare— 1 . [For 
*amartizate, ad. med.L. ainortizatus ; see Amor- 
tize ».] Given in mortmain. 

c 1535 Art, Inqnis, Monast. in T. West Antiq. Furness 
(1S05) 146 What evedence bane ye to shewe for all . .yowre 
possessions, mortisate aud giuen unto you, and this your 
monasterie? 

mortise, mortice (mp’itis), sb. Forms*. 
5-6 mortas(e, xnortays(e, -eys(e, -es(e, -esse, 
mortyse, 5-7 mortem, 5-8. mortaise, (6 mor- 
tress(e, morteise), 6-7 mortess, 7 mortis(s(e, 
(mortesee, mortize, mortuis), 7-9 mortoise, 
mortes, 6- mortise,, 8- mortice, [a. F. mortaise 
(13th c. mortoise in Hatz.-Darm.), of unknown 
origin. Cf. Sp. mortaja.] 

X. ,A cavity or hole into which the end of some 
other part of a framework or structure is fitted so 
as to form a joint; also, a groove or slot for the re- 
ception or passage of a rope, an adjustable pin. etc. 

Frequently used in 15-16 c. Legends and Mystery Plays 
for the socket into which the foot or the Cross was set. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 And pe stock [of the cross] 
hat stude in he evthe, in he wbilk was made a mortas [orig. 
F. vne morteise ], was of cedre. Ibid. x. 38-9 And he crosse 
was sette in a mortaysin the roche... And hat es now called 
Golgatha. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 167 b/i, And another 
piece wherin the sokette ormorteys was maad that the body 
of the crosse stood in. _ 1541 R. Copland Guydotf s Quest. 
Chirurg, K ivb, In the ioynynge with the bygger bone doth 
they [so the tibia and fibula] make one holowe pyt or moneys 
wherin the fyrste bone of the fote is receyued. x6xt Cotcr. 
s.v. Orliie, Id or bite dune pentlie, the mortaise wherein the 
shiuer of a Pullk runnes._ 1676 Phil. Treats. XL 680 Each 
Lever is pierced in the middle by a Mortaise,. .in whidh an 
iron-nail.. turns round. J 733. Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. 
xxi. 304 The Socket is a Mortise of about a Foot long, at 
the upper part; two Indies deep. *825 J, Nicholson 
Optrat. Mechanic 406 The screw passes through a groove 
or mortise at the end of the wheel frame. 1844 R. Stephens 
Bh. Farm I. 413 The coulter-box Is formed oy piercing an 
oblong mortice through the bar.' 1844 Civil Eng- 4 A nek. 
frnlAVll. 107/2 The mortoise, tn the cap, should be made 
exactly to suit the mortoise m the piston-rod. 1857 R. 
’TOMBsAmer.in Japan ix. 198 The cylinders, .are arranged 
in a row, with a mortise between them ito regulate their 
approach. 

2 . spec, in Carpentry and Joinery : The counter- 
| part ' of a Tenon ; a cavity or hole, usually rect- 


angular in shape, cut in the surface of a piece of 
timber, etc., to receive the shaped end (called a 
‘ tenon ’) of another piece. 

Chase , chased . , or pulley mortise , a long mortise in which 
a tenon may be inserted transversely and driven home. 
Double mortise, (a) s= prec. ; lb) one consisting of two holes 
cut side by side to receive a double tenon. Stub mortise, 
one that is cut only partially through the timber. 

c 1440 Prcn tip. Parv. 344/1 Moneys of a teuowne, gum- 
pkm. 1546 Gardiner D velar. Art. Joye 35 b, That were 
euen as wysely done of vs, as if a man wolde frame a 
tenaunte without a mortesse. 1570 Levins Manip. 85/19 
A mortresse, cumpkus. 1590 Greene Upst. Courtier F 3, 
The ioyner though an honest man/yet he maketh his 
ioynts weake, and putteth in sappe in the morteses. 1663 
Gehbier Counsel 42 That the Carpenters be good husbands 
..in., sparing to make double Mortises, which doe hut 
weaken the Summers. 1678 Moxon Mech, Exerc. v. 80 If 
you were to make a Tennant upon a piece of Fur, and a 
Mortess to receive it in a piece of Oak. 1697 Bp. Patrick 
Comm. Exodus xxvi. 19 There were two silver Sockets 
for each Plank, whose Tenons, sinking into these Mor- 
taises [etc.]. 1753 F. Price Brit. Carpenter (ed. 3) 8 

Double, or pully mortices, (as they are call’d). 1823 P. 
Nicholson Tract. Build. 119 Girders, .are made with mor- 
tises, in order to receive the tenons at the end of the bind- 
ing-joists. Ibid., These long mortises are called pulley- 
mortises, or chase-mortises. 1842 Gwilt Archil. § 2019 
The bridging joists are notched though sometimes they 
are framed between with chased mortices. t86o W okcester 
( citing Loudon), Stub mortise. _ 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
s.v. ptortise-chisel. The chisel., .is a double one, each limb 
having two lips, adapting the tool to cut a double mortise. 

transf. c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) to Two stones 
stands up and one laid on their tops with morteses into 
each other. 1832 T. Weight Celt, Rom., Sax, ii. 59 Each 
of the upright stones had two tenons .. which fitted into 
mortices or hollows. 

b. Mortise and tenon, tenon mid mortise, as the 
component parts of a particular kind of joint; 
hence, a joint composed of a mortise and a tenon. 
Also colled, as a method of joining material, 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 251 [Stonehenge], .certaine 
mighty and un wrought stones . . upon the heads of which, 
others like ouerthwnxt peeces do beare and rest crossewise, 
with a small tenents and mortescis. 1623 Gouge Serm. 
Extent God’s Provid. § 15 Two girders were by tenents and 
mortaises let into the midst of it. 1624 A. Wotton Runite 
from Rome L 4, I am instructed to take the frame in 
sunder..; to trie how every tenant and mortuis is fitted 
e->,ch to other. 1631 Weever A 11c. Funeral Mon. 317 Whh 
Mortis and tenents. 1737 Phil. Trans. L. 200 They were 
joined together at the ends with mortoise and tenon. i8ot 
EncycL Brit. ic d. 3) Suppl. 1 . 171/1 Where the beams stand 
square with each other.. the common mortise and tenon is 
the most perfect junction. 1839 Jephson Brittany xii. 200 
Horizontal stones are laid across the tops of the menhirs, 
and fastened with mortise and tenon. 

attrib. 1791 Smeaton Edy stone L. §158 The stones . . were 
all curiously joined together at the ends, rnortoise and 
tenon fashion. 1802 Paley Nat, Theol. ix. n8_ There is 
the hinge joint, and the mortice and tenon Joint. 1904 
Windle Rem. Preh. Age Eng, viii. 183 An ellipse of hewn 
sarsen trilithons, with mortise and tenon connections. 

c. Her, (See quot.) 

1723 Coats Diet, Her., Mortaise, or Mortise, as our Car- 
penters and Joyners call it, is. .a square Piece of Wood, with 
a square Hole through it. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. 

3 . nonce-use. [From the vb.] State of being 
mortised. 

*875 Tennyson Q. Mary hi. i, And oversea they say this 
State of yours Hath no more mortice than a tower of cards. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.: j- mortise -articulation 
— Gomphosis ; mortise-bolt (see quot.) ; + mor- 
tise bones, the tibia and fibula, the ends of which 
together form a cavity into which the ball of the 
ankle-joint is placed; mortise chisel, a chisel 
with, a stout blade used, in cutting mortises ; mor- 
tise clamp, a clamp mortised at the ends ; so 
mortise-clamped a ., furnished with such a clamp; 
mortise gauge (see Gauge sb. 11) ; mortise-hole 
*= sense 1 above; hence fig., an obscure place; 
mortise-joint, a mortise and tenon joint ; mortise 
lock, one made for insertion in a mortise cut in the 
edge of the lock-rail of a door ; also attrib., as 
mortise lock bit, chisel, tools for cutting a 
mortise for this lock ; f mortise-piece, a joining 
piece; mortise Wheel, a cast iron wheel having 
cogs of wood set into mortises; -[mortise wimble, 
a tool for boring a mortise. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 57 The seeds, .iockt 
up in sockets after a gomphosis or *mortis-articulaiion, dif- 
fuse themselves circularly into branches. Ibid. 59. 1873 
Knight Diet. Meek,, * Mortise-bolt, one let into a mortise 
in a door. 1341 R. Copland Guy dons Quest. Chirurg. 
K iv b, There be two [bones in the knee] that be called y* 
’’moneys bones. Ibid. L j, In the vpper roundnes therof is 
affyrraed the bolownesse of the pyt or moneys bones, and 
there the fote is moued. 1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. iv. 74 
The *Mortess CliisseL.is a narrow Chissel but (hath its 
Blade much thicker, and. .stronger.. .Its Office is to cut 
..Mortesses in,. wood, 1832-61 Archit. Publ. Sec. Diet . s 
s.v. Clamp, *Mortise clarop. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, 
Mechanic 602 Boards. .*mortise-clamped. i8ta P. Nichol- 
son Mech. Exerc. 140 The # Mortice Gauge, .has two teeth 
instead of one. . .The use of tliis gauge is . .for gauging mor- 
tices and tenons. 1383 J. Higins Junius' Nomenclaton 
zos/s Cobumkaria , , . The *mortesSe holes : the boles wherein 
the endes of rafters and quarters are fastened. <21634 
Selden 'Table T, (Ark) 43 They do it in a Corner, in 
a' Mortice-hole, pot in the Market-place. 1882 Ogilvie 
s.v. Mortise, *Mortise-joint. *780 Birmingham, etc. Direc- 
tory 79 Foxall, William, /mortice look maker, 1832-61 


MORTISE. 

Archit. Pul?. Soc. Did. s. v. Bit, Those excellent tools the 1 
mortise lock bits. 1873 Knight Did. Meek., Mortise-lock I 
Chisel... It has a peculiar shape, in order to pull out the 1 
wood. 1577 B. Googe hen'sbach's H usb. 11. ro8 For 
Rafters, and *Mortisse paeces [orig. L. coagmentationes\ 
the Elme and the Ashe, by reason of theyr length serues 
best, 1843 Holtz appfel Turning, etc. I. 351 A “mortise 
wheel . . with spaces around its edge . . to be filled with 
wooden cogs. 1407-8 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Sur- 
tees 1 207 note, j “mortas wymbyll, j bandwymbyll. 

Mortise, mortice (myitis), vX Forms: 
see the sb. : also 6-9 mortize, [f. Mortise sb. ; 
cf. F. mortaiser (OF. mortissier , 1302 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1 , Ivans. To fasten or join securely; to fix in or 
join together closely and firmly; spec, in Carpentry 
and Joinery, to join with a mortise ; to fasten into 
or to by means of mortise and tenon ; to secure (a 
tenon) with a mortise. Also fig. 

e 1440 York Myst . xxvi. 163 , 1 fele by a figure in youre 
fals face, It is but foly to feste affeccioun in 30U. For Mars 
he hath morteysed his mark, Eftir all lynex of my lore. 
*330 Palsgr. 640/2, I mortayse a thynge in byldyng, as a 
carpenter dothe.. .Mortayse this study in to this princypall. 
1347 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes H v, 1 wote not whether 
firme concorde be otherwise more sureli mortized in mens 
hartes, then when [etc.]. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 409 
When Kin? Henry had thus mortised himselfe and his 
issue so sure and fast, as he thought, that the same was not 
possible to be remooued, then [etc.]. 1570 D'oxe A, fy M. 
(ed. 2! 1387/1 Which Image was mortrest.iu a wall behynd 
the hye altare. 160a Shaks. Hant. ni. iiu 20 Maiestie,. 
is a massie wheele..To whose huge Spoakes, ten thousand 
lesser things Are mortiz’d and adioyn’d. 1620-55 I. J ones 
Stone- H eng (1723) 40 Each Stone having two Tenons rnor- 
taised into the Architrave. Ibid. 41 The Architrave, .being 
mortaised into them. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep. 

B 2, We must therefore he mortaised togither . by the bands 
ofTrueth. 1727 AiiBUTHNor CV>/«s, etc. 236 The Ship was built 
by halves, and the one half being finished , , the other half was 
join’d to it by great Brass Nails, . mortiz’d with Lead. 1777 
Robertson Hist. A titer. (17831 III. 392 The Peruvians 
could not mortize two beams together, or give.. stability to 
any work composed of timber. 1794 W. Felton Carriages 
(1801) I, 13 The door-case rails are. .morticed on the stand- 
ing pillars. 1800 Coleridge Piccolom. in. iii, So will he, 
falling, draw down .. All us, who’re fixed and mortised to 
his fortune. 1863 Q. Rein CXIV. 310 The.. ingenuity 
with which that great engineer mortised his tall tower 
to the wave-worn rock. 1899 R. Munro Prehisi. Scotl. 
x, 335 A rectangularly shaped framework of oak beams, 
mortised at the corners. 

absol. 1876 W. Papworth in Encycl. Brit. IV, 479 >x But 
as this exposes the tenon .. to the risk of being torn off, 
we are obliged to mortise further down. 

b. intr. for passive. To be fixed firmly into. 

1861 BereSF. Hope Eng. Cathedr. xqth C. vi, 229 The 
aisles, .require a horizontal wall-space in the nave, between 
the arcade and the clerestory, for the roofing to mortice into. 
2 . To cut a mortise in; also with through. 

1703 T, N. City <$■ C. Purchaser 23 These Posts are., 
made by the Piece.. and i,d. per Hole for Morticing them. 
*733 F. Price Brit. Carpenter (ed. 3! 6 You may mortice 
through both flitches. 1782 _ Smeaton in Phil. Trans. 
LXXII. 347 The cross-piece,. is mortoised through, to let 
the rods pass. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning, etc. II. 7 *6 
The several styles to be mortised, .are placed side by side. 

t Mortise, »< 2 Obs. Also 4-5 mortese, 5 
mort(e)yse, -eise, 5-6 mortayse, 6 mortis(s)is. 
[Aphetic form, of Amortize, -ise.] trans. To 
alienate in mortmain ; = Amortize v. 3, 
c 1380 Wycuf IVks. ( 1:880) 123 Here temporaltees ben 
mortesid, }>at is confermyd in pis dej>, CX450 in 9th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 285/2 James of Pecham yaflf and 
morteysed to the sayed brygg the manor of Nersehenden. 
1496-7 Act is Hen. VII, c. 13 § 17 Londis .. mortised 
appropried or belonging to any College in any of the 
Umversitees. 1330 Palsgr. 640/2 He hath raortaysed 
twenty pounde a yere to founde a chaunterye. *533 More 
Debell. Salem Wks, 943/2 Some one hath thought that it 
wolde be,.profytable to the realme, that the lordes had the 
landes whose auncestours had mortisied them. 1546 Gal- 
way Arch, in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App, v. 411 
Shall not in leasse set nor tnortissie any manner landes, . . 
nor. . mortissie any of the said teithes or revnus. 

Mortised, morticed (mputist), ppl. a, [f. 
Mortise + -no i,] 

1 , In the senses of the verb. 

*800 Vitruvius' Archil., Lexicon 13/2 Cardmatus. Mor- 
tised. ' *823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build, 129 The joint is 
sometimes made partly parallel, and partly perpendicular, to 
the mortised piece. *833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 239 
Doors-having good mortised locks. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk,, A morticed block is one made out of a single 
block of wood, chiselled for one or more sheaves ; in dis- 
tinction from a made block, 1873 Carpentry to Join 56 
When the pieces of wood to be framed are too thin to allow 
tenoned and morticed joints to be made. 

2 . Her. « Enclave a. 

18*8-40 in Berry Encycl, Her. 1899 in Elvin Did. Her. 

+ Mortisement. Obs. [Aphetic form of 
Amortizement j cf. Mortise vX] An investment 
in mortmain. 

01465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) *13 The relygious of 
Esex and of Northfolke . , scholde schewe to hem ther wryt- 
ynge of iher mortysementes. 

Mortising, morticing (mp-itisiq), vbl. sb. 
[f. Mortise vX + -im t. j The action of the verb 
MORTI88 in its various senses, 

1606 Holyoke. Rider's Did., A kind of building, where 
there is a mortising of timber and stones one within another, 
orthostata. a 1676 Hale Trim. Orig. Man. iv. iv, 327 The 
admirable accommodation of the several Parts of the Human 
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Body.. the mortising of the Bones one into another [etc.]. 
*678 Moxon Alech. Exerc. v. 80 You must take care in 
Mortessing and Tennanting, that [etc.]. 1873 J. Richards 
Wood -working Factories 150 All the mortising in France,, 
is performed by rotary machines, 
b. alt rib. 

*819 Rees' Cycl. XXII. s.v. Machinery, The Mortising 
Machine which cuts out the mortises for the reception of 
the sheaves. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1156 The 
enlargement of the hole is then performed either with the 
mortising-chisel, .or by the mortising-machine. 1846 Holtz- 
apffel Turning, etc. II. 505 One rectilinear planing ma- 
chine that is exclusively intended for cutting across tiie 
grain, namely, the morticing engine. 

Mortivan, Mortize, obs. ff. Martaban, 
Mortise. Mortkin, var. Mokkin. Mortlage: 
see Moktilage. 

Mortlake (m^utl^k). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
7 Mortelake, Mortalack, 7-8 Moreclack. The 
name of the Surrey town Mortlake used attrib. 
in Mortlake hangings, tapestiy , a kind of tapestry 
woven there in the reigns of J ames I and Charles. I. 

[1639 Mayne City Match, a. iii, Why Lady doe you think 
me Wrought in a Loome, some Dutch peece weavd at 
Mooreclack?] 1682 Oldham Imit. 3 rd Sat. Juvenal Wks. 
in. (1686) 198 A rich Suit of Moreclack-Tapestry. 1690 
Evelyn Jlf undue Muliebris 8 With Moreclack 'Papistry, 
Damask Bed. 1691 Loud. Gate. No. 2655/4 Two pieces of 
Mortelack Hangings of Boys and Landslips. *888 Encycl. 
Brit. XXIII. 213/1 Most of the Mortlake tapestry has 
distinct marks, such as the shield of St. George with F. C. 
(F. Crane). 

f Mo*rtle. Obs. [var. of Mortar sb., perh. 
thiough association with pestle; but cf, Icet. morteel 
(1396 in Dipl. 1st, III. 614; in Vigf. erron. given 
as mortil).] A mortar. 

*570 in Wills 6- Inti. H. C. (Surtees) I, 327, I gyue to my 
m ts urandlinge my marble mortle w lh ye pesteli. 

Mottling, variant of Mobling. 

Mortmain (mputm l ?in), sb. Law. Forms: 5-6 
mortmayrt(e, mortemayn(e, 6 naortemeyn, 
morttmayne, 6-8 mortmaine, 6- mortmain. 
[a. OF. martemain, AF. rnorte mayn (Britton 
c 1290), ad. med.L, mortua inanus, inanus mor- 
tua (cf. F. mainmorte, Sp. inanos muertas, Pg. 
mao morta , It. mano morta) ‘dead hand’ (L. mor- 
tua, fern, of mortuus dead, inanus hand). 

It seems probable that (dead hand’ in English legal use 
is a metaphorical expression for impersonal ownership, and 
is unconnected with the older feudal use of mantis mortua 
to denote the custom by which serfs (and other classes 
included under the term homines mantis mortutei had no 
power of testamentary disposition, their possessions, if they 
died without legitimate offspring, reverting to the lord.] 

The condition of lands or tenements held inalien- 
ably by an ecclesiastical or other corporation. Also 
attrib. 

Alienations in mortmain, as being injurious to the rights 
of thecrown and the mesne lords, were forbidden by 7 Edw. I, 
st. 2 (see quot. 1279) and. many subsequent Acts, known as 
the 1 Statutes of Mortmain The intention of these statutes 
was to a great extent evaded by judicial interpretations. 
The Mortmain Act: the statute 9 Geo. 1 1 ,, cap. 36, passed 
in 1736, imposing restrictions on the devising of property 
to charitable uses ; also, the title of various later statutes 
having a similar object. Licence 0/ mortmain : an instru- 
ment conveying the permission of the king to alienate pro- 
perty in mortmain. 

[t*79 Act 7 Edw. I [Statu turn de Viris Religiosis), Pro- 
vidimus. .quod nullus Religiosus aut alius quicumque terras 
. . emere vel vendere . . praesumat . . per quod ad maiium 
mortuatn terra.. huiusmodi deveniant quoquomodo ] 0:45a 
Godstow Reg. 446 That hit ahold not be lawful! to Religious 
peple to entre the fee of ony or of other, so that hit shold 
come into morte-mayne, without his licence. *494 Fabvan 
Chron, vit. 385 This yere was the statute of Mortmayn 
enacted firste. 0550 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 8 This 
cumpany hath provyded for me morttmayne. 1590 Swin- 
burne Testaments jt Citizens, burgesses and freemen, 
mate bequeath their burgage landes to Mortmain, which 
others can not doe. *6*3 Sir T. Crew Sp. Ho. Com. in 
Rushw, Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 117 The Subjects thereby were 
enabled to found Hospitals without Licence of Mortmain. 
*64* D. Rogers. Naaman 165 There was a Statute we 
know of Mortmaine. . .to cut of the validity of such gifts as 
were given to the Clergy for Popish ends. 1736 Ld. Bruce 
in Bucclcnch MSS. (Hist, MSS. Comm.) I. 389 , 1 intend 
being at London, .to attend the Mortmain Bill. 18*7 Jar- 
man Powell's Devises (ed. 3) II. 1.3 The statute 7 and 8 
Wm, III. c.. 37.. provides that the Crown ..may grant 
licenses to aliene, or take in mortmain, of whomsoever the 
tenements shall be holden, 1844 Williams Real Prof. 
(1877) 69 The stringency of the provisions in the Mortmain 
Act. 1846 M°Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II, 373 
In some parishes.. money has been placed in mortmain., 
for the better endowment of parish schools. *903 A, 
Robertson Rom, Cat A. Clu in It. v. (*905) 114 The Mort- 
main Statutes were framed to prevent the Church Cor- 
porations from getting hold of real property. 
t>, A licence of mortmain, 

*567 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford (1880) 320 In 
purenasinge a mortmayne, *596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
{Globe) 680/2 For tnaymenaunce of. .which [school-houses] 
it were meete that some severall portion of lande were 
allotted, sith no more mortmains are to be looked for. 1655 
Fuller Hist, Cambr, 153 They humbly requested of Her 
Higbnesse a Mortmaine to found a Colledge, ns 1661 — 
Worthies, Northumbict. (166a) 11, 308 He bought three tene- 
ments. .and (by a Mortmain procured from Kiug Edward 
the fourth) erected of them a small Codedge, 
c. transf. s\\&fig. 

The figurative use is often based on the notion that the 
‘dead hand’ means the posthumous control exercised by 


MORTUARY. 

the testator over the uses to which the property is to b* 
applied. 

*623 Jackson Creed v. xxi. § 3 Alexander.. seeks after- 
ward to solace his griefs by procuring mortmain from the 
oracle for his dead friend to hold greater honours than this 
great conqueror.. could have bestowed upon him. 183a 
Longf. Haunted Houses v, Owners and occupants of earlier 
dates From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, And 
hold in mortmain still their old estates. r876 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. u. 228 Sir George Beaumont, dying 
in 1827,. .contrived to hold his affection in mortmain by the 
legacy of an annuity of /boo. 1876 J. B. Mayor in Con- 
temp. Rev. XXVII. 892 There was a time when the thought 
of Christendom was in mortmain no less than its land. 

Hence f Iffo’rtmain v. trans., to giant in mort- 
main. f Morfcma'iner (nonce-wd.), one who lays 
a ‘ dead hand ’ upon. 

1330 Palsgr. 641/1, I mortmayne landes, I gyve landes 
to the churche to be payed for. . . He hath mortmayned 
his chiefe maner. ,to the next abbaye to hym. 1534 Cran- 
mer Let, to Crwmvelt in Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 287 
The said lands, which the said prebendaries shall have of 
him, to be mortmained by a certain day. 1808 J. W. 
Croker Sk. St. Irel. (ed. 2) 39 One-third of them [sc. clergy] 
are not resident— absentees from their duties— mortmainers 
upon the land 1 

Mortmal(I,-majra(e: see M orm A t, Mortmain. 
Mortne, erroneous form of MoRNi;. 

Mortoise, obs. form of Mortise. 
t Mort-pay. Obs. [a. F. morte-paye , lit. 

‘ dead pay ’.] = Dead pay 2. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII iox TheSeuere punishing of Mort- 
payes, and keeping backe of Souldiours wages in Captaines. 

Mortre, obs. form of Mortar. 
t BKortrel. Obs. Also 4 morterel, 5 moteryl, 

7 mortrall. [a. OF. morterel, inorteruel (pi. 
mortreux), a kind of milk soup.] = Mortress. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 62 He eet many sondry metes 
mortrewes \_Cainb. MS. mortreux, Bodl. MS. mortrels] and 
puddynges. *38* Form o/Cwy (1780) 92 Morterelys. Nym 
nennyn and porke and seth hem togedere [etc.]. 14. . No in. 
in Wr.-WCticker 725/6 Hoc pope, moteryls. 15. . in Culium 
Hist. Hawsted (1813) 11 To a baker of Bury S*. Edmund’s 
for wastle bread to make morterels. 17S8 Lowth Wm. of 
Wykeham 75 Each of the Thirteen secular Brethren [of the 
Hospital of St. Cross, Winchester] had daily, .three messes 
at Dinner, namely, one mtss called Mortrell, made of milk 
and Wastelbred [etc.]. 

t Mo’rtress. Obs. Forms: 4 mortreux, 4-5 
mortrewes, -treuus, 4-5 (9) mortrews, 5 mor- 
trewys, -trow(e)s, -trw(y)s, -terews, -treus, 
-trowis, -trowse, 5-6 mortrus, 6 mortesae 
(? erron.), 6-7 mortresse, 7 mortress. [OF. 
mortreux, -tereoux, mourtereoux (ONF. mot- 
trou, matron ), pi. of morterel, inorteruel'. see 
Mortrel.] A kind of soup or pottage, made either 
of bread and milk or of various kinds of meat. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 41 Ac peiete mete of more coste 
mortrewes and potages. c 1380 Chaucer Prol. 384 He 
koude .. Maken Mortreux. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 14 
Mortrewes of Fysshe.. .Caste j)er-to Sugre and Salt, an 
serue it forth as other Mortrewys. c 1430 Ibid. 70 Mortreus 
de Chare. Ibid. 71 Put hit in disshes in maner of Mor- 
trewes. 1313 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 164 In the 
second course, potage, mortrus, or conyes. 1S30 Palsgr. 
246/2 Mortesse meate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 48 A Mortresse 
made with the Brawne of Capons. 

Mortresa(e, rare obs. forms of Mortise. 
Mortrus, variant of Mortress Obs. 
t Mo rtual, a. Obs. rare. [var. Mortal. Cf. 
OF. mortuel {rare).] 

1 . = Mortal a. 

CX440 Generydes 6390 The corde is made, the mortuall 
werre is sese. c 1500 Medwali. Nature 1. 84 (Brandi) As 
chyef possessyoner of thyngys mortuall. 

2 . = Mortuary a. i. 

1514 MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp., Cauterb., Rec. for wast 
ofiiij mortualle taperys for Ser Wellyam. 

Mortuary (mputirtiari), a. and sb. Also 6 
erroii. mortarie. [ad. L. viortuari-us adj. (med.L. 
mortuarium neut., used as sb.), f. morlu-us dead; 
see -ary. Cf. F. mortuaire (AF. mortuarie sb., 
1 302-3) , Pg. mortuario ,] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the burial of the dead. 

*5x4 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb,, Rec. ..for J>e 

wastoffiiij mortuary taperys. 1705 Greenhill Art Embalm, 
323 Near the Pyramids and mortuary Caves. 1791 Cowper 
Wks, (1837) XV. 227,1 enclose acopy of my last mortuary 
verses. 1826 Scott Diary 8 Apr. in Lockhart Life , He 
carried me with him as often as he could to these mortuary 
ceremonies. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 415 The ancient 
mortuary chambers were filled, after the lapse of centuries, 
by new occupants. *904 Westm. Gaz . 13 Feb. 5/1 The 
mortuary chapel which now rises over his grave was only 
erected some thirty years ago. 

2 . Of, concerned with, or depending upon death ; 
relating to or reminiscent of death. 

*540 Taverner Postils, Passion Sondaye , Pourge oure 
consciences from dead or mortuarie workes. 165* Marius 
Adv. Cone, Bills Exch. 65 You must, .demand the mony of 
his Executors., at his Mortuary House or last dwelling 
House. *796 Burke Ld. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 6 His 
attack upon me and my mortuary pension. [Cf. supra, 
p, 5, where Burke speaks of himself as ‘ hardly to be classed 
with the living’.] 1855 Jml. Archseol. Assoc. XI. 234 
These mortuary badges are generally in the form of a heart. 
Ibid. 236 A mortuary ring.. is described in the Gentleman'* 
Magazine of July 1823. 



MOUTYN. 

B. sb. 

1 . A customary gift formerly claimed by the in- 
cumbent of a parish from the estate of a deceased 
parishioner, 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 285 Or ellis i>ei schullen not 
be cristened, ne oyntid, ne biried wibouten mortuarie, 1469 
in Somerset Med. Wills (1901) 2x6 , 1 will that the parson of 
Brympton have for me to his mortuarie a donne hors of 
mine, 1560 Da.us tr. Sleidane's Comm. 119 b, The parson 
and vicar wyil have fora mortuary, .the best thynge that 
is about the house. 1647 Husbandman’ s Plea agst. Tithes 
40 They must have a mortuary, of every dead mans goods, 
and that was to be the second best of the dead mans move- 
able goods or cattell. 1775 J, Watson Hist. Halifax 399 
These two chapelries have also contended for the mortuaries 
within their respective divisions. 1832 Rock Ch. of Fathers 

III. viii. 25 Soul shot, under another though not so fit 
a name— mortuary — continued to be paid. 1897 Athenaeum 
7 Aug. 184 Mortuaries have been claimed by rectors and 
vicars within the memory of the present generation. 

attrib. 17.. Pope Happy Life of Country Parson 6 Tithe- 
Pi^, and mortuary Guinea. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 
viii. 229 The clergy received, .soul-scot or mortuary-dues. 

f b. A fine payable to certain ecclesiastical 
dignitaries on the death of a priest within their 
respective jurisdictions. Obs. 

1390 Swinburne Testaments 232 It shall be lawfull to the 
Bishops of Bangors, LandalTe, Saint Dauids and Saint Asse, 
and likewise to the Archdeacon of Chester, to take such 
Mortuaries of the Priests., as heretofore hath beene accus- 
tomed. 1778 Pennant Tour Wales (1883) I. no Northop 
is a sinecure, annexed to the bishopric of St. Asaph,.. to 
compensate for the mortuaries due to the bishop on the 
death of every benefked clergyman in the diocese, 
j- 2. A funeral; obsequies. Obs. 

<21440 Jacob's Well 56 peyschulde no3t offeryn at wed* 
dynges, at puryficacyouns, at mortuaryes, but o messepeny. 
1594 Selimus H 3, When thus they see me with religious 
pompe, To celebrate his tomb-blaeke mortarie. 1398 Grenf.- 
wey Tacitus' Ann. 1. xiii. (1622) 25 A Generali honored 
with the Auguralt dignicie. .ought not to meddle in mor- 
tuaries. x6oo Holland Livy xxx. xliv. 772 Yee keepe 
a weeping and wailing, as in some publicke funerall and 
mortuarie carried forth. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage viu. xii. 
(1614) 804 At these mortuaries they did eale and drinke. 

+ 3 . A burial place, sepulchre. Obs. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 36 Look on thy full Table as a 
Mortuary of the dispeopled Elements. 1638 Phillips, A 
Mortuarie , a Funeral, a burying place. 

+ 4 . An obituary record. Obs. rare —l . 

1713 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. r8o Bale fixes his Death 
at the Year 1359, but.. Warasus places it to the Mortuary 
of 1360. 

5 . A building or room in which dead bodies are 
kept for a time; a dead-house. Also, a place 
specially prepared for the temporary reception of 
a corpse. 

1863 Morning Star 1 June, This mortuary is open every 
day. 1894 Times 19 Dec. 9/6 A mortuary will be erected in 
the cabin, which will be draped. 
attrib. 1898 Weslm. Gaz. 18 Mar. 5/1 Mortuary keeper. 
1905 Brit. Med. Jml. 16 Sept. 688 Mortuary attendant. 

Mortylogye : see Mortilage. 
t Mo-rtyn. Sc. Obs. rare. Also 5 mortoun, 
martoune. Some kind of wild-fowl. 

C1450 Holland Howlatzt% The Martoune [ Banttai . MS. 
mortoun], the Murcoke, the Myresnype in ane, Lichtit, as 
lerit men, law by that laike. 1399 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1816) 

IV. 180/2 Teillis atteillis Goldyndis mortynis [etc.]. 1600 
Ibid. 236/2. 

Monue, obs. forms of Morrow. 

Morugiue, var. Moryeve, ‘ morning-gift 
II Morula (mda'nHa). [mod.L., dim. of L. 
mo ntm mulberry: see Mono 1 .] 

1 . Path. In various uses (see quots.). 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex Morula, term for a mulberry- 
formed, fungous excrescence : a morule. 1891 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Morula. . .Also, a synonym of Fratnbcesia. 1897 A U- 
butt's Syst. Med. II. 506 Framboasiais. .essentially a disease 
of the tropics, though possibly the ‘ morula or button- 
scurvy of Ireland . . was closely allied to . . it. 

2 . Lmbryol. Haeckel’s term for that stage of 
development of an ovum in which it has become 
completely segmented ; an ovum at this stage of 
development. 

1874 E. R. Lankester in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 33 The 
name Gastrula is given by Professor Haeckel to the em- 
bryonic form which I had proposed to designate by the old 
name Pltinula ; and the multicellular blastospbere, from 
which the Gastrula is developed, which I had proposed to 
speak of as a polyplast, he well christens the Morula.. 187$ 
Huxley in Encycl. Brit. II. 51/1 All the Metazoa, in fact, 
commence their existence in the form of an ovum... The 
ovum, after impregnation, divides into cleavage masses, or 
blastomeres, giving rise to a Morula. 

Hence Mo’rular a., ‘relating to a morula’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1891) ; ffitomla'tlon, the conversion of 
the vitellus or yolk of an ovum into a morula 
(Cent. Diet. 1890); Mo ruloid a., having the 
character of, or resembling a morula (Ibid.). 
Morule (mo-'nil). Path. Anglicized form of 
Morula. 1836 [see Morula x]. 

II Mo-rum. Path, rare -®. [mod.L., f. L. 
mdrum a mulberry: see Morula.] = Mono*. 

1693 tr. BlancarcC s Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Morum, the same 
that Pladarosis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Morum, a 
Mulberry ; Also a little soft Swelling under the Eye-lids. 
Morun, obs. iorm of Morn, M ours v, 
Morunga, variant of Mobinga. 


Morvenite (mfivansit). Min. [Named by 
T. Thomson from Morven in Scotland, its locality: 
see -ite.] A variety or synonym of Harmotome. 

1836 T. Thomson Min., Geol., etc. I. 351 The third species 
[of narmotome], to which I have given the name of mor- 
venite. 1883 M. F. Heddle in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 423/ 1, 

Morw(e, obs. forms of Morrow. 
Morw(e-)gyve, variant forms of Moryeve, 
Morwen, obs. form of Morn. 

Morwening(e, -yng(e, obs. forms of Morning. 
Morwhen, obs. form of Morn. 

Morwnyng(e, obs. forms of Morning. 

(I Morwoug (ni^'iw^q). Austral. [The native 
name.] A fish of the genus Chilodactylus. 

x88o Inglis Austral. Cousins 298 From Broken Bay to 
Terrigal, .. there are splendid fishing grounds, and the cap- 
ture of..morwong, travallay, satmon, and hundreds of other 
varieties, would give exciting sport. 1883 E. P. Ramsay 
Food Fishes N. S. Wales 13 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.jThe Mor- 
wongs — Chilodactylus viacropterus , C. momuoug (sp. nov.), 
and C.fuscus— are more plentiful, and find a ready sale. 

Morwouti, morwyng.e, obs. forms of Morn. 
•j- Mo-rwyngiffc. Sc. Obs. Also mor(r' owing 
gift. [f. morwyn Morn sb. + Gift.] = Moryeve: 
cf. Morning-gift. 

1503 Sc. Acts pas. IV (1814) II. 240/1 pe qwenis droiviy 
& morwyngift. 1392 Sc. Ads pas. VI (1814) III. 365/1 The 
Morowing gift gevin be his hienes to his darrest spous. 
1593 Ibid. (1816) IV. 24/2 His hienes for \>n singular luif 
and affectioune borne toward hir [re. his queen], Gaif, 
grantit and confirmit to hir in forme of moirowing gift [(ed. 
1597) 143 morning gift], All and haill the lordschip of dum- 
fermling w c all baronies, landis [etc.]. 

Morxi, variant of Mordisheen, 

Mory, obs. form of Mooky a. 

Moryee, obs. form of Morris sbA 
Moryen, var. of Morian; obs. f. Murrain. 
f Mory eve. Obs. Forms : a. 1 morsensifu., 
-Syfu, morsansifu, 3 marhengiue, morgen-giue ; 
/ 3 . 3 xnsergeue, morgeue, mor(h}gme, 5 raor(r)- 
yve; y. 3 maregaue, marechgeue, marhe- 
gsne, mahre-giue, moru-giue, 4 morw(e-)- 
gyve, morow-gyfe, more gif. [OE. mor- 
zengifu, f. morgen Morn, Morrow -i- gifu gift, 
Yeve; corresponding to OfIG. *morgangeba (mor- 
ganegiba in Gregory of Tours, 6th c.) ; cf. the 
synonymous MHG. morgengS.be , xnod.G. morgen - 
gate, morgengift ,] The gift made by the husband 
to the wife on the morning after the consummation 
of the marriage. Also sometimes misused for 
dowry. Also fig. Cf. Morning-gift. 

C974 Will in Birch Cartul. Sax. III. 630 Ic cyb e hwset 
ic miuum wiue to mor^en^yue sealde ; past is Beadewan 
[etc.], c 1000 /Ei.fric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 1x3/13 Dos, 
morsangifu. cx 205 Lay. 14394 Maiden he heo hsefde, & 
masiyeue hire bi-tahte. Ibid. 31090 He wulle hire to mor- 
geue bene Mans hitsechen. a 1223 Auer. R. 94 Ancren jteos 
two morhgiuen [MS. C. marechgeuen, MS. T. marhengines] 
habben biuoren o8re. c 1230 Mali Meid. 54 (BodL MS.) 
Eadi is his spuse . . hwas marhegeue [MS. Tit. mahre-giue] 
is (te kinedom of heouene. c 1230 Gen. <§ Ex. 1428 SiSen 
men hauen holden skil, first to freinen <Se wimmanes wil, Or 
or men hire to louerd 3iue, for wedding or for mor3en-3iwe. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 257/24 A lauedi of a gret contreie, 
and of grete morugiue al-so. CX380 Wyclif Serin. Sel 
Wks. I. 142 And jus.tnorwgyve [v.r. morwe-gyve, morow- 
gyfe, more gif] is clepid of clerkes, dower of bodily sutilte. 
c 1440 Proinp. Paru. 343/2 Moryve (morryve, S.), dos. 
Morylien, obs. form of Morn. 

Moryn, obs. form of Morion, Morn. 
Moryme, obs. forms of Murrain. 

Moryou, variant of Morian and Morion. 
Morys, obs. form of Moorish aP, Morris sbl 
Morysh, obs. form of Moorish a. 1 
Moryspeik, -poke, obs. ff. Morris pike. 
Moryssh(e, Mos, obs. ff. Moorish a\, Moss. 
Mosaic (moze-ik), aA and sb. Forms: o. 5 
musyeke, 6 mousaique, 6-7 musuique, 7 mu- 
saie(k, musai(c)ke ; 0 . 6-8 mosaiqae, 7 mosaiq, 
mosaike, 7-8 (9) mosaick, 7- mosaic, [a. F. 
mosa'ique adj., used subst. in masc. (OF. mosaicq , 
musaicq. nmsec, music adj., used subst. in masc. and 
fern.) - Pr. muzec adj., Sp. mosaico (used subst. in 
fem.), Pr. mosaico (used subst, in fern.), It. mosaico , 
nmsaico (used subst. in masc.), ad. med.L. mosaicus , 
musaicus , as if a. Gr. */xovaaii{ 6 s f. */xovaatos by- 
form of fioutreior pertaining to the muses (cf, late 
Gr. novatiov mosaic work, whence late L. opus 
musivum in the same sense), f. povoa Muse jA] 
A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to that form of art in which pictures 
and decorative patterns are produced by the joining 
together of minute pieces of glass, stone, or other 
hard substances of different colours ; produced by 
this method. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nich olay’s Voy. 1. xvt. 17 b, The 
court is pauid with Mosaique stone. Ibid, u, xx. 57 S. 
Sophia . . within is most artificially made with Mosatque 
figures. 16x5 G. S andys Trav. 31 Mosaike painting: an 
antique kind of worke, composed of little square peeces of 
marble. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 63 A stately 
monument, graced with three fair Courts, each of which is 
paved with stone, the outside Fabrick (after the Persian 


MOSAIC. 

mode) being pargettred or plaistered, and polished in _Mo- 
saick order, a 1080 Butler Rent. (1759I I. 173 And join it 
by Mosaic Art, In graceful Order, Part to Part. 1703 
Maundrell pourn. Jerus. x8 Mar. (1721) 43 We saw many 
Granite Pillars and remnants of Mosaick Floors. 1816 
Byron Siege Cor. xxxi, The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contain’d the dead of ages gone. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 330 The inlaid or Mosaic work-boxes, 
card-cases, writing-desks, &c. 1893 Arckasologia LIII. 566 
The mosaic panel is not worn at all. 

b. fig. 

1644 Bijlwer Chiron. 141 And from it Eloquence receives 
her beauteous colours, her Musive or Mosaique Excellency. 
1710 H earns Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) III. 41 After a farrago 
of English, Greek, and Latin — ‘You’] pardon this way of 
writing— I never use it but in an Epistolary Way.. I rem. 
a Gent lately Found fault w" 1 it : and call'd it Mosaic’. 1824 
Carlyle Misc., Richter [ 1869) 16 Let the mosaic brain of 
old Burton give forth the workings of this strange union. 
1882 W. T. Dobson Poet. Ingenuities 225 The next . . is a 
mosaic compilation from poems written to the memory of 
Robert Burns. 

2. Mosaic wool-work', a kind of work used in 
rugs, carpets, and the like, in which coloured 
threads are arranged side by side so that the cross- 
section shows a pattern resembling that of mosaic. 
So mosaic carpet ', etc. Mosaic canvas : see quot. 

1864 Webster, Mosaic wool-vjoi k. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. IV. 390/2. This is.. the pian on which the so-called 
1 mosaic carpet ’ is made. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlework, Mosaic Canvas, the finest descriptions of 
canvas employed for Embroidery, whether of silk, thread, 
or cotton, have acquired the popular appellation of Mosaic. 

3. Applied to a variety of tile (see quot.). 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Mosaic Tile, a tile molded with 
different colored clays, arranged in patterns in imitation of 
the associated pieces of colored stones in. true mosaic. 
1903 Edin, Even. News 12 Oct. 4 A mosaic tile layer. 

4. Mosaic vision : the manner of vision of the 
compound eye of an arthropod. Mosaic theory : 
any theory in explanation of the vision of ar- 
thropods with compound eyes. 

1880 Huxley Crayfish iii. 12 The theory of mosaic vision 
propounded by Johannes Muller. 1888 Lubbock Senses 
Anim. vil (1889) 166 Plateau regards the mosaic theory of 
Muller as definitely abandoned, but seems rather to have 
had in his mind that of Gottsche. 

B. sb. (=* Mosaic work.) 

1. The process of producing pictures or decora- 
tive patterns by cementing together small pieces 
of stone, glass, or other hard material of various 
colours ; pictures or patterns produced in this 
manner ; the constructive or decorative material 
composed of small pieces of coloured material 
cemented together. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy x 662 Within this palis of prise was a 
proude halle, . .With a fiore )>at was fret all of fyne stones, 
Pauyt prudly all with proude colours, Made after musyeke, 
men on to loke. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nichotay's Voy. 
11. viL 37 b, A church, .which esteemed to be the fayrest. .in 
al those Hands . . , being artificially made of Mosaique. 
I bid. 11. xx. 57 The Images of Mosaique and other flat pic- 
tures. 1596 Danett tr. Comines (1614) 279 It is built 
throughout of the curious worke called Musaique [ marg . 
Mousaique], or Marqueterie. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 141 The seeling. . is in many places gilt and painted 
in Mosaick. 1756 N ugent Gr. Tour, Italy III. 53 The name 
of Mosaic is given to all works composed of little inlaid 
pieces, whether they be of stone, wood, ivory, enamel, or 
any other natural or artificial matter. 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries I. 282 Some of the apartments are 
painted in fresco, with floors in mosaic. 1845 Stocqueler 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 330 The Mosaic is sometimes 
used as a sort of veneer over the wholesurface of an article, 
and at others, simply as an inlaid bordering on cedar or 
ivory. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 854/2 The modern so- 
called ‘ Roman mosaic ’ is formed of short and slender 
sticks of coloured glass fixed in cement, the ends, which 
form the pattern, being finally rubbed down and polished. 

b. transf and fig. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 700 Each beauteous flour. Iris all 
hues, Roses, and Gessamtn Rear’d high thir flourisht heads 
between, and wrought Mosaic, axjxx Ken Sion Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 332 From various Flowers which she together 
brought, In sweet Mosaick she a_ story wrought. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty iv. 23 The pine-apple, which nature 
has particularly distinguished by bestowing ornaments of 
rich mosaic upon it. 1899 Allbutt's Syst Med. VII. 489 
The disc of bone removed was cut into pieces and packed in 
mosaic in the wound [re. a trephine-hole iu the skull]. 

C. Applied to work in various other materials 
analogous to mosaic in method of production, or 
resembling it in appearance; usually with defining 
word, as paper , straw, wood, wool mosaic. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Mosaic work of wood, more 
properly called marquetry, or inlaid work. 1873 W. Bem- 
ifosE (title) Mosaicon : or paper mosaic, and how to make 
it. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek, s.v., The Tunbridge wood- 
mosaic is made of colored parallelopiperts of wood glued 
together so as to show a pattern at their ends or sections, 

2. A piece of mosaic work ; a design in mosaic. 

1699 M. Lister pourn. Paris 124 By the application of 

a good Eye-glassj I could readily distinguish the squares 
of all colours, as in other Mosaiques. 1756 Burke Subl. fy 
B. ii. xvi, Much of guilding, mosaicks, painting, or statues, 
contribute but little to the sublime. 1761-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) II. 30 note } [He] fitted up 
entire windows with them, and with mosaics of plain glass 
of different colours. 1841 W. Spalding Italy A It, I si. I. 
155 A Mosaic lately found, representing one of Alexander's 
battles. *874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 318 
Modern mosaics have nearly al ways a great deal of gold. 

b. transf. and fig. 
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MOSCHICAL. 


. a 1678 Marvell Appleton House 582 What Rome, Greece, 
Palestine, ere said I in this light Mosaick read. 1774 Burke 
Sp. Atner. Taxation 40 He [Pitt in 1766] made an ad- 
ministration, so checkered.. ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; 
such a piece of diversified Mosaic; . . that it was indeed a very 
curious show. 1853 Ruskw Stones Ven. 1 1 , vi. § 8. 156 We do 
not enough conceive for ourselves that variegated mosaic 
of the world’s surface which a bird sees in its migration. 
*882 W. T. Dobson Poet. Ingenuities 224 Centones or Mo- 
saics. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 352 He does so in a 
mosaic of magnificent quotations from the . . Psalms. 1896 
tr. Boas' Zool. 384 The buccal teeth are low knobs (some- 
times pointed) or plates, which are arranged in several rows 
and form a mosaic over the edges of the jaws. 

’ 3 . In various scientific uses. 

*877 Foster Phys. ml ii. (1878) 420 The mosaic of rods 
and cones is the basis of distinct vision. 1888 Lubbock 
Senses Anim. vii. (1889) 166 Plateau . .states that, according 
to Muller, the mosaic [sc, the image presented by the com- 
pound eye of an arthropod] is formed by a number of partial 
images, each occupying the base of one of the elements 
composing the compound eye. 1891 Syd. Soc.Lex., Mosaic 
of muscle compartments, thepolygonal areas surrounded by 
dark lines seen on fresh section of a muscular fibre, without 
addition of reagents or with acetic acid alone. Ibid,, Mo- 
saic of pigment cells of eye, the appearance presented by 
the inner surface of the choroid tunic. 

4 . Comb., as mosaic-drawn, -floored , -like, 

*726 Pope Odyss. xix. 265 In the rich woof a 
♦Mosaic-drawn Bore on full stretch, and seized a 
fawn. _ 1888 Pall Mall G. 1 Feb. 5/2 A glass-covered, 
♦mosaic-floored, plant-furnished promenade. _ 1901 Scrib- 
ner's Mag. XXIX, 512/2 A delicate *mosaic-like effect was 
obtained. 1803 Mary Charlton Wifcf Mistress IV, 157 
Ponderous gates, that led into a *Mosaic-paved court. 

Mosaic (mozffik), afi [a. mod.L. Mosaicus, 
f. L. Mdses. Cf. F, mosaique (Calvin, 16th c), G. 
mosaisch.'l Of, pertaining, or relating to Moses 
the lawgiver of the Hebrews, or the writings and 
institutions attributed to him. 

Mosaic law, the ancient law of the Hebrews, contained 
in the Pentateuch. 

166a SmuNGFL. Wucn m. ;H. § 6 The Mosaick his- 
tory of the Creation. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra tv. i. § 8 
A Greek copy of the Mosaick Law, 1895 Salmon a Chr. 
Doctr. Immori, a. iii. 226 The silence of the Mosaic books 
on the subject of future awards was a stock argument with 
the Deistical School. 

Mosaic, V. rare. [f. Mosaic a . 1 and .?£.] 

1 . Irani. To adorn with mosaics. Also transfi 

1839 Tail's Mag. VI. 255 A cottage . . embosomed, or 

rather matted and mosaicked, by roses and honeysuckles. 
£2850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 239 Its walks were mosaicked 
■with small stones of various colours. 1890 Freeman in 
W. R. W. Stephens Life <$- Lett. (1895) II. 418 It also wants 
William the Bad to mosaic the walls. 1895 Mrs. A. C 
Wilson 5 Years India 294 A hoy with a face mosaiced out 
in different squares of colour like a clown. 

2 . To combine as if into a mosaic; also, to pro- 
duce by such combination. 

1841. Motley Corr. 18 Nov., Prussia .. is new, and an 
artificial patchwork, without natural coherence, mosaiced 
out of bought, stolen, and plundered provinces. 1867 
Even. Stand. 13 July 3 After all the rest of the world had 
been created the best bits were neatly cut out and mo- 
saicked, so as to form Arcachon. 1889 W. S. Gilbert Fog- 
gerty's Fairy, etc. (1892)331 They have mosaiced a hundred 
of his pithy apophthegms into our daily conversation. 

t Mosa’ical, a . 1 Obs. Also 6 museacall, 7 
muaaicall. [Formed as Mosaic a. 1 + -ical.] 
•= Mosaic af Also mosaical work = Mosaic work. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1622) 7 New beds of flowers, 
•which being vnder the trees, the trees were to them a 
Pauillion, and they to the trees a Mosaicall floore, 1592 
R. D. Hypnerotoinachia 49 b, Little flying Byrdes, excel- 
lently iropbrygiated of museacall paynttng. 1604 Parsons 
3 rd Pt. Three Convert. Eng. 346 One Ricimerus..had 
adorned that Church with diuers sacred pictures of Christ 
and his Apostles in Musaicall worke. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 457 The Mosaicall floore pouldred with 
pearles. _ 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 401 A delicate Roome, 
and Artificially decored with Mosaical Worke. *887 A. 
Lovell tr. Thecuenot's Treat, l 203 We went into the Church, 
which is. .full of the pictures of the Saints, after the Mo- 
saical way, and paved also in that manner. 

Mosaical (nwzHkal), a A (and sb.) Also 7 
Moysaicall. [Formed as Mosaic af •. see -ical,] 
A. adj. 

J, Pertaining to or resembling what is Mosaic. 
+ Formerly also often = Mosaic a . 2 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Tkre Quest. To Rdr., Wks, 
(S.T.S.) I. 53 Blindit be feruent zele towart the Mosaical 
law, 1386 Hooker Disc. Justif. (1617) 56 They.. saw 
not how repugnant their beleeutng the necessitie of Mo- 
saical! Ceremonies was to their faith in lesus Christ. *615 
G. Sanoys Trav, 8 As in some cases commanded by the 
Moysaicall Law. 1753 Bp. Clayton Jrnl. Cairo to Sinai 
18 Sept. an. 1722 note. The truth of the Mosaical history. 
i860 Alford in. Gd. Words % Apr. 277 Too frequently, 
while the practice of a family on the Lord’s Day is 
thoroughly Christian, the theory is as thoroughly Mosaical, 
f 2 . Mosaical rod (see quot, 1 778). Obs. 
a x 68 t Lilly Life Terns (1715) 33 One John Scott, who 
pretended the Use of the Mosaical Rods. 1778 Pennant 
Tour Wales 1 , 54 [The divining rod] from the rod of Moses, 
was also profanely called the Mosaical rod. 

■t B. sb. pi. Things belonging to the Mosaic Law. 
1643 W. Greenhill Ware at Root 13 Shall wee reject truth 
find light ? it's feared we stick too much to Mosaicalls, Pre* 
laticaiis, and Traditional!®. 

Mosaic ally (m<?zrikali), adv. rare. [f. Mo- 
saical 0.1 + -ly 2 .] In a mosaic manner. 

1614 Earl Stirling Domes-day, TweUth Houre viii, They 
(mix’d in workes) mosaically grow, And yet each part doth 


-paved. 

hound, 

dappled 


every kinde bestow. <2x849 Foe Longfellow , etc. Wks. 
1864 III, 325 What is here not taken from Tennyson, is 
made up mosaically from the death scene of Cordelia. 1856 ! 
Doran Knts. <5- their Days iii. 45 _ Illustrative materials, 
such as anecdotes, .he worked mosaically together. 

Mosaiced : see Mosaicked a. 

Mosaic gold. [Mosaic 0.1 and j£.] 

>j- 1. [« F. or de mosaique {Diet, de Trhioux)J\ 
(See quot. 1727-41.) Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Gold, Mosaic Gold, is gold 
applied inpanels on a proper ground, distributed intosquares, 
lozenges, and other compartments! part whereof is shadowed 
to raise or heighten the rest. 

2 . [tr. late L. aurum musivuink\ A disulphide 
of tin. 

1746 H. Pemberton Dispetts. 220 Aurvttt Musivum. 
Mosaic Gold. Take of tin one pound ; of flowers of sulphur 
seven ounces; sal-ammoniac [etc.]. 1890 Brannt Metal 
Worker's Handy-Bk. 149 Red Bronze is produced by the 
application of red bronze lacquer or red bronze powder 
or red mosaic gold. 

3 . An alloy of copper and zinc, used for cheap 
jewellery and ornamental metal work ; = Ormolu. 

1839 in Ure Diet. Arts 869. 1852 Mrs. Smythies Bride 
Elect xiv. The metal was mosaic gold.. and the emeralds 
. .were hits of green glass. 

Mosaicist (muzcdsist). [f. Mosaic sb. + 
-1ST.] One who makes, or deals in, mosaic work ; 
a worker in mosaic. 

1847 Ln. Lindsay Chr. Art 1 . 140 Through the influence 
of the Byzantine revival, a school of native mosaicists arose 
in Italy. 1853 Ruskin Stones Yen. II. iv. § 57. X03 The 
art of the mosaicist. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. 
iv. 120 Tafi . . was more a mosaicist than a painter. 

Mosaicity (m<faz<?|rsiti). rare. [f. Mosaic a. 2 
+ -ity.] The fact of being of Mosaic origin. ! 
1885 tr. Wetlhausen's Prolegom. to Hist. Israel 160 1 It is j 
possible with Bleek to explain the transcendence of history 
as Mosaicity. 1892 A. B. Bruce Apologetics 11. iv. 211 
The Mosaicity of the first table of the Decalogue thus ap- 
pears to be intrinsically credible. 

Mosaicked (mnzJikt), a. Also mosaiced. 
[f. Mosaic sb. + -ed -.] Ornamented with, or com- 
posed of, mosaic work. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II, 138 note, The mosaiced 
apse belonging to one of those large halls built in the 
Luteran palace, at Rome, by Leo III. .still remains. 190a 
Longm. Mag. Mar. 426 The finely mosaicked floor. 

Mosa’iculture. Gardening, [f. Mosai(c sb. 

+ Culture,] « Carpet-bedding (see Carpet sb. 5), 
x88t Encycl. Brit. XII. 261/2 Carpet Bedding or Mosai- 
culture. 

Mosaic work. Now rare. 

1 . *= Mosaic sb . 1. Also transf . and Jig . 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas it iv. n. 'Prophets. (1633)202 For, 
in the bottom of this liquid Ice, Made of Musaick worke, with 
quaint device The cunning work-man had contrived trim 
Carpes, Pikes, and Dolphins seeming even to swim. 1643 
Evelyn Diary it Mar., They also shew’d us the picture of 
Secretary Cecil in mosaiq worke. Very well don by some 
Italian hand, a 1680 Butler Rent. (1759) II. xio His 
Writings are like a Taylor's Cushion, of mosaic Work, 
made up of several Scraps sewed together. 1779 J. Moore 
View Sac. Fr. (1789) II. Iv. 53 This art of copying paintings 
in Mosaic work. 1842 H. Rogers Ess. (1874.) I. 28 That 
curious mosaic work of different tongues, which is so common 
in the pages of Burton and Taylor. 1878 Sir G. G. Scott 
Led. Arc/tit. I, 312 Of mosaic- work, whether of porphyry 
or enamel, you will find abundant examples. 

2 . — Mosaic sb. 2. ? Obs. Also fig. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. 76 The different 
colours of these Flints make a pretty pleasant Mosaick 
work. 1749 Chesterf. Let. to Son 15 May, The several 
pieces of a Mosaic work, though separately of little value 
or beauty, when properly joined, form those beautiful 
figures which please every body. 1756-7 tr. KeysleAs Trav. 
(1760) II. 22 At the entrance . . hangs a Mosaic work, repre- 
senting an owl. 2839 Hall am Hist. Lit. II. n. i. 18 note. 
Language is always a mosaic work, made up of associated 
fragments, not of separate molecules. 

So Mosaic-worker, one who works in mosaic; 
Mosaic-working' vbl. sb. 

1878 Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archit. 1 , 178 The bringing 
to Lngland of two master mosaic-workers. 1883 J. H. Mid- 
dleton in Encycl. Brit . XVI. 853/2 The period when 
mosaic-working was a real art. 

Mosaiq(ue, obs. forms of Mosaic a . 1 and sb. 
Mosaism (mffu'zrriiz’m). Theol. [ad. mod.L. 
Mosaismus , f. Mdses : see -ISM.] The religious 
system, laws and ceremonies prescribed by Moses ; 
adherence to the Mosaic system or doctrines. 

1845 Koto Cycl. Bibl. Lit. s.v, Theology , The period of 
Mosaism extends from the commencement of the exile. , to 
about the year b.c. 400. 1882 Farrar Early Chr, I. 64 It 
[Christianity] even tended to render those who were born 
Jews indifferent to the institutions of Mosaism. 
Mosaist 1 (mou'zepst), rare. [ad. It. mosdista , 
irreg. f. mosaics-, see -isr. Cf. F. mos aisle :\ 
« Mosaicist. 

1864 Crowe & Cavalcaselle Hist. Painting Italy II. 192 
Della Valle mentions Angioletto of Gubbio as a mosaist at 
Ometo in 1321-1329. 1887 A ihenssum 20 Aug. 242/x The 
two master mosaists, or workers in mosaic, of which it treats 
are Francesco and Valerio Zuccata 
Mosaist 2 (mff«'z«|ist). rare, [Formed as Mo- 
gAlSM : see -ist.] One who believes in the Mosaic 
history of the creation. Also ( nonce-use ) the 
writer of that history. 

1887 Huxley Life <f Lett, Darwin II. 196 Inclined to 
say to both Mosaists and Evolutionists, ‘ a plague on both 
your houses 1 ’ 1890 Gladstone in Gd. Words May 303/1 


The recorder of the Creation Story in Genesis. I may de- 
signate by the name of the Mosaist or the Mosaic writer, 
t Mosai. Obs. rare. [repr. the proper name 
Mosul : see Muslin.] Muslin. 

1657 S. Clarke Geog. Descr. 56 [Grand Cairo] They sell 
..cloth called Mosai, of a marvellous bredth and finenesse, 
whereof the greatest persons make shirts. 

Mosandrite (irmzae'ndrait). Min. Also mo- 
sanderite. [Named after K. G. Mosandcr, a 
Swedish chemist (1797-1858) + -itb.] * A silicate 
of the cerium metals, calcium and sodium, with 
titanium and fluorine 1 (Chester Diet. Min, 1896). 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 308/2 Mosanderite occurs 
massive and fibrous, and crystallized in flat prisms. 1855 
Or As Circ. Set., Min. 530 Mosandrite. 

Mosarabic, variant of Mozarabic a. 

Mosard, -ry, variant ff. Musakd, Musardry. 

|| Mosasaurns (mdusasgriis). Palseont. Also 
Moso-,Mosfie-. Pl.-i. [mod.L.(W.D.Conybeare), 
f. L. Mosa the river Meuse or Maas + Gr. aavpos 
lizard.] A genus of large extinct marine reptiles, 
combining the characters of a saurian reptile with 
those of a snake. It was first discovered near 
Maestricht (on the Meuse) in 1780. 

1830 Morton in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XVII. 289 Mosasaurus. 
1833 Mantell Geog. S. E. Eng. 146 The Mososaurus, or 
Fossil Monitor of Maestricht. 1836 BuCkland Geol. 4 Min. 
xiv. § 7 (1837) !• 215 The Mosasaurus. 1873 C. Maclahen 
in Encycl. Brit. I. 679/2. 

Hence NCcsasaur, a reptile of the genus Mosa- 
saurus. MosasaU'rian a., of or pertaining to the 
mosasaurus ; belonging to the sub-order Mosasauria ; 
sb., a reptile of this sub- order. Mosasau-rid, a 
reptile of the family Mosasauridse. Mosasawroid 
a ., having the form or characters of a mosasaurus ; 
sb., a mosasnuroid reptile. 

1841 Owen in Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1842) 60 The shape of 
the tooth thus approximates very closely to that of the 
Mosasaur. 1850 — in F. Dixon Geol. fjr Fossils Sussex 384 
They demonstrate another Mosasaurian character. lin'd. 
385 That genus of Mosasauroid Lizards. 1877 — in 
Q. Jrnl. Geol. Soc. XXXIII. 690 The type of the genus and 
family of Mosasauraids. 1878 Ann. A- Mag. Nat. Hist. 
July 92 In the single occipital condyle and the composite 
structure of the mandible the Mosasaurians are Reptilian. 
Ibid. Oct. 341 Since then [1851] Prof. O. C. Marsh has pub- 
lished a reconstruction of the fore limb of the Mosasauroid 
Lestoiaitrus simus. 1895 Funk's Stand. Diet., Mosasaurid, 
Mosaul, obs. form of Mussal. 

II Moscardrno. Obs. PI. -ini. [It., * a kinde 
of Muske-comfets’ (Florio 161 1), f. med.L. mosch- 
us Musk j 3 .] A sweetmeat flavoured with musk. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, Give mee my con- 
fects, my moseardini. 

Moscatel, variant of Moschatel. 

Mosch, obs. form of Mosque, Musk. 
t Moscliat. Obs. Also mosahatte. [ad. mod. 
L. moschalus, f. moschus Musk.] = Musk-cat. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 551 Of the Moschatte, or 
Mus-kat. 1629 Symmer Spir. Posie Epist. Aijb, The 
Moschat, Sivet, &c. 

+ Moschata. Obs. rare. Also muscata. [a. 
mod.L. mos chat a, muscata , fem. of moschalus, 
sit used tus : see next.] 

1 . Erodium ntoschaium , stork’s-bill. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 47 The first kinde [of Gera- 
nium] is called . . in English . . of some Moschata. x6n 
Cotgr. s.v. A iguille , Musked Pinkneedle. Muscata. 

2. Nux moschata : the nutmeg. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle , Horses (1627) 176 Take.. of 
haccaruw lauri.. of nux muscata, of each two ounces. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moschata Nux, or Maschocaryon, 
Nutmeg, an Indian Spice. 1823 Csabb Technal. Diet. 

Moschate (m^skrit), a. [ad. mod.L. mos- 
chatus, f. med.L. moschus Musk.] Exhaling or 
having the odour of musk. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 301 Moschate {M os- 
chatus). A scent of musk, x88o A. Gray Struct. Bot. 420. 

Moschatel (mpskateri). Bot. Also 8 mosca- 
tell, 8-9 moschatell, 9 muskatel, moscatel. [a. 
F. moscatelle, ad. It. moscatella, f, moscato musk,] 
An inconspicuous plant ( AdoxaMoschatellina , N . 0 . 
Caprifoliacem ) 4 or 5 inches high, having pale-green 
flowers with a musky smell, found in shady places ; 
freq. tuberous moschatel, 

1732 J. Martyn Tournefort's Hist. Plants II. 124 M os- 
chaielhna, . . Tuberous Moscatell. 1736 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 831 Tuberous Moscnatell, or Musk-wood 
Crowfoot. 1834 Dobell Balder xi, Inglorious moschatel 
..Sickening below the nightshade. 1866 R. Buchanan 
Loud. Poems 185 The musk and the muskatel That grow 
on the window sill. 1874 T. Hardy Farfr. Mad. Crowd xxii, 
The square-headed moschatel, the odd cuckoo-pint, 

Moschatous (mp-skatss), a. [Formed as 
Moschate + -ous.j - Moschate a. 

x866 Treas. Bot., Moschatous, having the smell of musk. 

Mosche^a, mosch.ee, obs. forms of Mosque. 
Mosehet, obs. form of Musket sb . 1 
Moschet(t)o, obs. forms of Mosquito. 
Moschey, obs, form of Mosque. 
t Moschical, a. Obs. rare [f. Mosche, an 
occasional transliteration of Heb. unco Moses v 
-ical.] = Mosaical a . 2 

*687 H. More Ansvu. Psychop. (1689)136 Seems. .to have 
been the old Moschical or Mosaical Philosophy, 


MOSCHIFEROUS. 

Mosehie, obs. form of Mosque. ; 

MoscMferous (mpski-feras), a. Zool. ff. 
med.L. mosch-us Musk + -(i)eebous.] Bearing or 
producing musk. 

1856 in Mayne Ex-fas. Lex. 1890 Century Diet. s. V.', 
Moschiferous organs ; a moschiferous animal. 190a Web- 
ster's Suppl. s.v., The moschiferous glands of the musk deer. 

Moschino (mp'skin), a. (and sb.) Zool. [f, 
mod.L. Moschin-m (f. Moschus the typical genus) : 
see -ink 1 .] a. adj. Of, pertaining to, or having 
the characters of the Moschinos , an Asiatic family 
of Cervidse, containing the two genera Moschus 
and Hydropotes. Tb. sb. An animal of the family 
Moschinos , a musk-deer. In recent Diets. 

Mosehite, obs. form of Mesquita, mosque. 

*593 Donne Vn A iv. 199 Would not Heraclitus laugh to 
see Macriue, From hat, to shooe, himselfe at doore refine. 
As if the Presence were a Mosehite. 

Moschito, obs. form of Mosquito. 

Moscfhjo, mosehy, obs. if. Mosque. 
Mosehovite, obs. form of Muscovite. 
Mosc(h)yon, obs. form of Motion. 

Moscov-: see Muscov-. 

t Mose, sb. Obs. rare. [OE. mdse wk. fem. 
= MDu. meze (Du. rnees : see Meese),OHG. meisa 
(MliG., mod.G. mdse ) ; ON. has only the deriva- 
tive meising-r, whence F. misange. Cf. Coal- 
mouse, Titmouse, where -mose has been corrupted 
into -mouse.] The titmouse. 

a 700 Epinnl Gloss. 806 Parruia , masae. C1050 Voc. in 
Wr.- Wiilcker 286/ 14-15 Parra , colmase. Parrula, spicraase. 
a 1350 Owl ,5- Night. 503 pu. .pipest al so do)> a mose. 

tMose, v. Obs. rare— L . [Etymology obscure ; 
possibly a corruption.] = Mourn v.~ 

*595 Shaks. Tam. Shrew m. ii. sr His horse. . posses t 
with the glanders, and like to mose in the chine. 

Mose, obs. f. Moose, Moss, Musa (banana). 
Moseaehe, moseak, obs. forms of Mosque. 
Moselfl, obs. forms of Muzzle. 

Moselle (iruized). Also 8 mossel. [The Fr. 
name (= G, Mosel , L. Mosella) of a river which 
joins the Rhine at Coblentz.] In full Moselle wine : 
a dry white wine, produced near the Moselle. 

1687 Carte in Magd. Coll, fy Jas. II (O.H.S.) 158 A 
glass of Moselle wine. 1693 [R. Ames] Bacch. Sessions 
Rhenish, Hock, Old and Young, Moselle, and Backrag. 
1703 Art A Myst. Vintners 60 Put into the Vessel 20 
ounces of mossel. 1839 Bailey Festies xvi. ! 1852) 180 Thy 
wit.. Is like cool moselle. 1869 Black /« Silk Attire II. 
240 He . . contemplatively stirred his Moselle with a bit 
ot biscuit. 1879 ViZETKLLY Pacts about Champagne xvi. 
176 The sparkling moselles .. are largely dosed with the 
preparation of elder-flowers, which imparts to them their 
well-known muscatel flavour and perfume. 

Moseque, obs. form of Mosque. 

Moses (nmn’zi'z). Forms: 6-7 Moyses, 7 
{pi. Mosesses), 7- Moses, [a. L. Moses, Moyses , 
Gr. Maicrqs, M toner 77s, ad. Heb. nd a Moshe ,J .] 

1 . Applied allusively to some one resembling 
Moses, esp. in his character as lawgiver or leader. 

*538 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man 13 How cometh it that our 
Moyseses. .commaunde vs the contrary. 1624 T. Taylor 
2 Serm. ii. 23 As Israel had not only Ioshua fighting . . but 
also Moses praying..; so wee have many Mosesses lifting 
up hands, and praiers. 1652 Owen Advantage Kingd. of 
Christ Wks. 1851 VIII. 320 They will not understand that 
such Moseses will be deliverers. 16S0 Iter Australe 12 A 
second, Moses styled him [re. Cromwell] (for why His 
Shining Nose made the Synecdoche). 1888 Times (weekly 
ed.) 22 June 14/3 He prayed for another Moses to limit 
the wanderings of the, .party to four years instead of 40. 
b. slang. (See quots.) ; also to stand Moses. 

[xfixi Cotgr., Moyse, Holie Moyses; whose ordinarie 
counterfeit hauing on either side of the head an eminence, 
or luster arising somewhat in the forme of a horne, hath 
imbouldened a prophane Author to stile Cuckolds, Parents 
de Moyse.) 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulg. T. s.v., A man is said 
to stand Moses when he has another man’s bastard child 
fathered upon him, and he is obliged by the parish to main- 
tain it. 1859 Matsell Voc. s.v. (.Farmer), Moses, a man that 
fathers another man’s child for a consideration. 

C. Used as an oath or expletive. 

1855 Strang Glasgow A Its Clubs (r8s6) 295 Very well the 
front rank; but holy Moses! what a rear! 1838 O, W. 
Holmes Ant. Breakf.-t. (1883) 222 The parson, .stopped 
perplexed At what the — Moses— was coming next. 1372 
Scbele de - V ere A mericanisms 595 By the Ever- Living 
Tumping; Moses, 1890 H. Nisbut Bail Up ! xxx. 2x2 ‘And, 
by the piper that played before Moses, so they did.’ 

*t , 2 . a. A kind of boat used in the West Indies 
(seequot.). b. Moses boat', a kind of boat used 
in Massachusetts. Obs. 

Whether these two applications have a common origin is 
doubtful. The Massachusetts use has been said.to be de- 
rived from the name of Moses Lowell, a famous boat.builder 
at Salisbury, Mass, 

a. 1768 Boston Ckron. 2-9 May 195/3 An advertisement 

appeared in the Antigua Gazette,: offering forty pistoles, for 
apprehending one — Scott who was mate of a sloop, v and 
two sailors, for robbing said sloop, then lying at Antigua, 
of a moses boat, two barrels of beef [etc.]. 1769 Falconer 

Diet. Marine (1780) F iv b, A moses is a very flat broad 
boat, used by merchant-ships amongst the Carribbee-islands, 
to bring hogsheads of sugar off. .to the shipping. 1773 
Romans Florida App, 87 In almost every gut among the 
many islands in this hay, I have found it as much as four 
Stout men could do, to stem the current in a Moses. 

b. 1765 Mass. Gaz. 25 Apr. 1766 Ibid. 16 Oct., A Moses 
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Boat, about fourteen Foot long. 1770 Boston Gaz. 23 Apr. 
3/2 Taken from Long Side a Schooner at the North-End 1 , 
the 13th Inst, a Moses Boat, x6 Feet. 1775 New. Eng. 
Ckron. 18-25 May 4/3 A Moses Boat, 13 Feet long, went 
adrift about a Month ago from Beverly. 

3 . Comb. ; Moses’ law (see quot., and cf Deut 
xxv. 3) ; Moses’ rod, a divining-rod (cf. Mosaical 
«. a 2) ; Moses-seam (see quot.) ; Moses’ tables, 
see quot. 1803 [in allusion to Exodus xx]. 

1867 Smyth Bailor’s Word-bk ., *Moses’ law , the term 
among pirates for inflicting thirty-nine lashes on the bare 
back— forty save one. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. 
xxi. 271 A forked hazell, commonly called '"'Moses his rod, 
which freely held forth, will stirre and play if any mine be 
under it. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., * Moses-seam, a sail- 
maker’s seam, as the selvages of the canvas lap past each 
other. 1803 Gazetteer Scot. Introd. 12 At Portsoy is found 
that singular kind of granite called '"Moses’ Tables, which, 
when polished, resembles the Hebrew characters on a white 
ground. 

Mosetale, obs. form of Mousetail. 

Mosette (nwzel). [a. F. mosette , ad. It. moz- 
zetta : see Amice 2 .] — Mozzetta. 

x86z F. C. Husenbeth Bp. Milner 339 Representing the 
Bishop seated in rocket, mosette, and stole. 

Mosey (mffu-zi), v. slang. U.S. 

1 . intr. To go away quickly ; to decamp. Also, 
to make haste, ‘ be lively 

1838 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sk. 5. (1850) 17 If your tongue 
wasn’t so thick I’d say you must mosey ; but moseying is 
only to be done when a gemtnan’s half shot, a 1859 N. V. 
Family Companion { Bartlett), After you left me, when them 
fellows told you to mosey off before the boat went to sea. 
1871 J. Hay Baniy Tim 7 The nigger has got to mosey 
From the limits o' Spunky P'int 1 1883 Miss M. N. Mur- 
free Prophet Gt.Smoiy Mts.x iii. 233 Hurry ’long, D’rindy, 

. .you-uns ain’t goin’ ter reel a hank ef ye don’t mosey. 

2 . To jog along, lit. andyfjf. 

x8.. New York Tribune (Bartlett 1877'', I’ll get a room 
nicely furnished, and my wife and I will jes mosey along 
till the election trouble is over, an’ den dere’ll be a powerful 
sight of whitewashin’ to be done. 1891 Kipling Nanlahka 
vi, I’ll mosey along somehow. 1903 A. Adams Log Cowboy 
ix. 124 You fellows just mosey along up the trail. 

Mosey, var. Mosy a. dial. 

Mosged, obs. form of Masjid, mosque. 

1394 R. Ashley tr. Lays le Boy 101 Not suffering In his 
Mosgedes, or Temples, any corruptible thing whatsoeuer. 

Moaliin, mosine, corrupt ff. M oksing vbl. sb. , Sc. 
Moshrump, obs. form of Mushroom. 

Mosie, var. Mosy a. dial. 

Mosing : see Mozing, Moze v. 

Mosk (m^sk), v. slang. [Shortened from Mos- 

KENEER.] « MOSKENEEU. V. 

190a Standard 5 June 10/2 The practice of obtaining a 
living by professional pawning— known as ‘ mosking 
Most, variant of Mosque; obs. form of Musk. 
Moskalonge: see Maskinonge. 

Moskea, mos’keh, obs. forms of Mosque. 
Moskeneer (rnpskeiiNu) , v. slang. Alsomosch* 
kener, moshkeneer, moskuiner, moskeener. 
[Of Yiddish origin, f. mod.Heb. psthp mashhon a 
pledge, whence )3H5 d mishken to pawn (Dalman 
Aram.-neuhebr. IVb.).] trans. To pawn (an 
article) for more than it is worth. 

1874 in Slang Diet. 1837 Henley Villon’s Straight Tip 
10 Fiddle, or fence, or mace, or mack ; Or moskeneer, or 
flash the drag. X890 Bahkeke & L eland Diet. Slangy etc., 
Moshkeneer. 1893 P. H. Emerson Signor Lippo xxii. 100 
He moschkeners from twenty to thirty supers a week. 

Mosker (mp.’sk&i), sb. slang, [f. Mosk v. + 
-KR 1 .] One who ‘ moskeneers 
1883 Daily Tel. 9 July 3/1 The * mosker .is, in slang ver- 
nacular, one who makes a living by taking advantage of the 
business incapacity of persons engaged injhe pawnbroking 
trade. 1903 Daily News x Mar. 6 There is an average loss 
to the pawnbroker on these unredeemed pledges, which are 
often bought cheaply and in bulk by the ‘ mosker ’. Then 
they are artfully retailed, one by one, and in the character 
ofpersona! belongings, to unwary pawnbrokers. 

Mosker (mp-skai), v. Obs. exc. dial. (Yorks., 
Line. : see E.D.D.j [Of obscure origin.] intr. To 
decay, rot ; to crumble or moulder away. Hence 
Mo’skored, Mo’skering p>pl. ad/s. 

1612 Capt. Smith Map Virginia 15 Some moskered shin- 

ing stones and spangles which the waters brought down, 
xfizi T, Granger Comm. Eccles, xii. 320 The teeth stand 
thin, or loose, or moskerd at the root. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Suriees) 122 The first decay of wilfes is allwayes att 
the hearte, for they will rotte, mosker, and bee hollowe 
within, soe that [etc.]. 1691 Ray N. C. IVords 50 To 

Mosker ; to Rot, or contract Corruption, perhaps from 
gathering Mosse; as a Moskerd Tree, a Moskerd Tooth, 

Moakie, Moakiiee, obs. forms of Mosque, 
Moakito, obs. form of Mosquito. 

Moskyta, var. Mesquita, Mesquit, a mosque, 
Moslem, Muslim (mp-zlem, m»*zlim,m»-s-), 
sb. and a. Also 9 (Mooslim), Moslim. [a. Arab. 
mtslim, active pple. of aslama , of which the noun 
of action is isld/u : see Islam.] 

A. sb. Onewho professes Islam; aMohaminedan, 

1613 Bedwell Arab. Trudg., Moslim, or Mmsliman,. .is 
one that is instructed in the beleefe of the Moliammetanes. 
1788 Gibbon Deel. 4- F. Iviii. VI. 48 The Moslems soon 
found, that.. resistance was impotent. i8x6 Byron Siege 
Cor. ii, The crescent shines Along the Moslem’s leaguenng 
lines. *836 Lane Mod. Egypt. I. Iii.97 The public worship 
of the Mooslims. 1841 — A rab. N is. 1. 39 The Muslim holds 
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that he is to he admitted into heaven only by the mercy of 
God, on account of his faith. 1877 J. E. Carpenter tr. 
Tide's Hist. Relig. 99 The severe asceticism in which the 
Moslims were soon to rival Christians and Buddhists. 1903 
G. W. Forrest Cities of India iii. 66 All the Muslim, wants 
is a courtyard with a tank for ablution [etc.], 
f The form Iffloslemin [repr. the Arab. pi. 
(oblique case) muslimin ] is sometimes used for 
the plural, and occasionally in error for the singular 
(with a pi. mosletnins'). Some writers have em- 
ployed the singular form as a plural or collective. 

1819 T. Hope A nastasius (1820) I. i. xo Upon this principle 
they cringed to the ground to every Moslemin they met. 
Ibid. ii. 41 The lion at whose roar Moslemen trembled, 
1836 Lytton Athens (1837) II, 147 They might have, .seen 
that opening paradise in immortality below, which the 
Moslemin beheld in anticipation above. 1840 Macaulay 
Ess., Clive (1897) 512 The recurrence of this solemn season 
excites the fiercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms of 
the devout Moslem of India. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. 104 
All Moslem are bound to study it [the Koran]. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancredv. iv, The Ansarey. .are not Moslemin. 1834 Mil- 
man Lai. Chr. iv, ii. (1864) XI. 209 Jonas., led the conquer- 
ing Moslemins in pursuit of the fugitives from Damascus. 
1903 Mission. Fee. United Free Ch. Jan. 23/2 A few Muslim 
and Hindus.. were also present. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Moslems ; Mo- 
hammedan. 

2777 J, Richardson Diet. Persian, A rab., etc., Dissert. 24/2 
An open scoffer at the Moslem faith. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 

F. l.viv. VI. 294 The most powerful of the Moslem princes. 
1812 Byron Ch. Har. ri. Ixiv, The pilgrim, .gazed around 
on Moslem luxury. 1841 E. Robinson Bill. Res. Palestine 
I. 352 The tract around this tank [the Upper Pool], .is occu- 
pied as a Muslim cemetery. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile 
ii. 25 The mosque of Sultan Hassan, ..perhaps the most 
beautiful in the Moslem world. xgo$ A thenxum 7 Jan. 15/3 
Whereof the Muslim writers,. of course say nothing, xgoy 
Sir W. M. Ramsay in Expositor Oct. 318 The lower town 
is now purely Moslem. 

The plural form Moslemin (see A) occurs 
appositiveiy or as adj. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. x. The Moslemin Arabs, 
lienee Mosle’mic a. - Moslem «. ; Mo'slemism, 
the religion of the Moslems, Islam, Mohamme- 
danism ; Mo’slemite = Moslem sb. (in quot. used 
as adj.) ; Mcslemize v. trans., to convert to 
Mosleraism, hence Mo'slenxized ppl. a. 

*177 1- Richardson Diet. Persian, Arab., etc., Dissert. 6/t 
Moslemism. a 1835 Motherwell Poet. Whs. 11847) 71 On 
thunders the might Of the Moslemite war. 1843 E. War- 
bukton Crescent fy Cross 1. 310 These captives are all Chris- 
tians when caught, but are immediately Mostemised._ 187a 
T. L. Cuyi.er Neart-Tk. 82 Christ is in the Missionary 
Church, He is not in heathenism, or in Moslemism, or in 
Rome. 1898 Daily Ckron. 25 Feb, 6/3 Colonel TroLter 
remarked that the Moslemized towns were in advanceof the 
pagan. 1903 xqtk Cent. Mar. 387 The countries and peoples 
of the Moslemic East. 

Moalemali, used erron. as a pi. of Moslem. 

1835 Scott Talism. ii, Dried hogs-flesh, the abomination 
of the Moslemah, 

Moslings (mp'z\]x)z), sb. pi. [? =*mosselings, 
f. mossel, vulgar form of Mo its el w.] {See quots.) 

1830 Holtzapffel Turning, etc. III. 1080 Moslings, the 
thin shreds or shavings of leather shaved off by the currier 
in dressing cow, or calf skins. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Moslings, the thin shreds or scrapings of leather shaved off 
by the currier in dressing skins. They are used In wiping 
off metals while grinding and polishing. 

Mosole, variant of Mausoi.e, Mausolee. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel c ii] b, A glorious Mosole. 
Mosolem, var. Musellim (a Turkish officer). 
Mosolyd, obs. form of Muzzled, 

Mosque (inf)sk). Forms : 4moseak,nioseaeXte; 

6 rrmskey, muskaye, 6-7 mesquee, 7 mosoby, 
-ee, *ie, -ey, znuskie, mos’keh, moskuee, 
mosH(e, -ee, mosquy, mozki, 7mosqtiey; 6-7 
moschea, 7 muskia; 7 mosquo, mosco, moseho; 

7 moseque, 7-8 mosch(e, 8-9 mosk, 6- mosque. 
[In 1 6 tli c. mosquee (later shortened to mosque), 
a. F. mosquee, a. It. moschea (whence G. moschee), 
a. Arab, jar* masgid (so pronounced in N. Africa; 
elsewhere masjid),- f. sagada {sajadd) to worship. 

Cf. early mod.F. mosqitete, Sp. mesquita, Pg. mesquita. 
It. meschita (see Mesquita 1 ). Eng, writers have occas. 
used forms directly taken from Arabic, as Masjid, Mosgrd, 
Muschid. Some of the forms above are from Italian ; the 
precise history of the forms in Mandeville is obscure.] 

1 . A Mohammedan temple or place of worship. 

c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) xxv. 11 4 paire tempilf fe whilk 
es called Moseak [ed. 1839 xxii. 232 Moseaehe]. 1511 
Guytforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 50 The Sairasyns wyll suffre 
no man to come into this place., bycause it is theyrmuskey. 
1544 in Lett, tjr Pap. Hen. VIII, XIX. n. 452 [The Turk 
made offers in his] muskaye. *331 Thomas tr. Barbara’s 
Trav. Persia (1873) 10: He, .was lodged in an auncient 
Moschea. 1383 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay's Vny. 1. xii. 13b, 
A very faire and sumptuous Mosquee. Ibid. Table 164b, $. 
Sophia and other Mosques of Constantinople. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 341 The Temple of S. Sophia, .(now 
reduced vnto the form of a Mahometan Mosehy,..) is most 
beautifulL 1609 W. Biddulph in T. Lavender Trav, (1612) 
105 There is built in the place thereof [Temple at Jernsalem] 
a Muskia or Turkish Church. X613 Purchas Pilgrimage (i. 
xxii. 5 4 (16x7) 249 Demolishing their Moschees- Ibid, m, 
ix, 325 Mahomet. .therefore appointed publike Prayers in 
all the Mosques of his dominion. 1614 Sir T. Rob Negotia- 
tions (1740) 343 The building of so many Mahometan 
moschyes. 1638 Robson News fr. Aleppo 16 The Courts 
of their Mos’kehs or Churches. 1633 Lithgow Trav. vu 
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S7Q The Viccario shewed vs a little Moskee,kept by Turkes. ! 
1648 W. Browne Polex. iv. 11. 191 The daily denying my 
ransomer in the Mosquo of his adversary, a 1659 Osborn 
Observ. Turks Wks. 11673) 297 By which means such Baths 
and Moscos are erected. _ a *668 Lassells Voy. Italy 11. 
(1670) 31 The great Moski at Fez. *673 Lady's Call. 1. v, 

§ 49 The present Mahometans.. permit none to sit in their 
moschos. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 157 Sancta 
Sophia, which was formerly a Christian Church, and is now 
a Turkish Mosquee. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Abbi Conti 1 Apr., They. .go to the mosques on Fridays 
and the church on Sundays. 1788 Gibbon Decl. fy F. lxviii. 
VI. 509 The same model was imitated in the jami or royal 
moschs. *828 Landor Imag . Conv., Soliman 4 Mufti 
Wks. (1853) I. 355/x My commands are, . . that praises be 
offered up in every mosk. *877 A. B, Edwards Up Nile 
ii. 30 A Mahommedan mosque is as much a place of refuge 
and rest as of prayer. 1896 H. C. Trumbull Threshold 
Covenant 1. iv. 37 A Muhammadan is always careful to put 
his right foot first in crossing over the threshold of a mosk. 

to. The mosque : Those who worship in mosques ; 
the body of Mohammedans. 

1779 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 270, I could not justify to 
myself to give to the synagogue, the mosque, or the pa- 
goda, the language which your pulpits so liberally bestow 
upon a great part of the Christian world. 1836 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics I. 326 Those Sufis who proclaimed the dif- 
ference between the Church and the Mosque of little moment. 
2 . attrib. (or adj.) and Comb., as mosque-lamp , 
•tower, worship ; mosque-like adj. Also mosque 
Gothic, ? a variety of Gothic influenced by 
Saracenic architecture. 

1753 H. Walpole Lei. to Chute 4 Aug., The style has 
a propensity to the Venetian or *mosque Gothic, *900 
Daily News 7 Apr. 5/5 A *mosque lamp that is 14th century 
Arab work. 1837 S. Osborn Quedah xx. 274 In the centre 
of the town a *mosquelike building rose amongst the trees. 
189a E. Reeves Homeward Bound 224 At 9 p.m. a Moor 
ascends to the top of the *mosque tower and calls the hour 
of prayer. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 26 There is 
hardly now in the world so good a Christian, .who, if he 
happen’d to live at Constantinople, or elsewhere under the 
protection of the Turks, wou’d think it fitting or decent to 
give any disturbance to their *mosque-worship. 

Hence Effosqued a., abounding in mosques; 
Mo'squelet, a little mosque ; Mo - squish a., re- 
sembling, pertaining to, characteristic of, a mosque. 

1902 F. Thompson in Academy 12 Apr. 378/1 The mosqu&d 
Cairene. 1888 Comh. Mag. J une 374 A tiny domed mosque- 
let in a close-set hedge of prickly pear. 1813 Forsyth 
Rem. Ex curs. Italy 362 A roof hooded all over with mos- 
quish cupolas. 

Mosquet, obs. form of Musket. 

Mosqueto^e, obs. forms of Mosquito. 
Mosquettier, obs. form of Musketeer, 
Mosquetto, mosquit(e, mosquita, variant 
forms of Mesquita, Mjesquit, a mosque. 
Mosquital (mpskrtal), a. [f. Mosquit(o + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to a mosquito. 

1890 Century Did. s,v., Mosquita! saliva. 190* Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 6 Apr. 842/1 In support of the 1 mosquital origin 
of malarial fever ' Dr. King [in 1883] cited numerous medical 
authorities. 

Mosquito (mpslsi-to). Forms: 6 muskyto, 
mosqueta, 6-8 musketa, 7 muskeito, musceto, 
muscheto, muakitto, musqueeto, muskeeto, 
7-8 musketoe, muscato, musket(t)o, 8 mo&kito, 
muskeitoe, mosqueto, 8-9 mosohet(t)o, mos- 
chito, musqueto, musquitto, 9 xnusquitoe, 
mosquetoa, 6- muskito, 7-9 musquito, 7- mos- 
quito. [a. Sp. and Pg. mosquito, dim. of moscct 
(:— L. mused) fly. 

Cf. F. mousttque (whence Moustick Obs."), a metathetic 
alteration of the Sp. word.] 

X. A ‘gnat’ of several different species of the 
genus Culex (esp. C. mosquito) and other allied 
genera, the female of which has a long proboscis, 
by means of which it punctures the skins of animals 
(including man) and sucks their blood. 

It is now believed that certain kinds of mosquito are the 
agents by which the germs of malaria are introduced into 
the human body. 

0583 M. Phillips in Hakluyt's Voy, (1589) $68 We were 
also oftentimes greatly annoyed with a ktnde of Hie, ..the 
Spaniards called them Mmketas. 1600 O- E. Repl. Libel 
ill. vu. 35 He is like a flye, or rather, because he speaketh 
so much for Spaniards, a Spanish mosqueta. 1623 Wiut- 
bourne Newfoundland 99 A very little nimble fly. .which 
is called a Muskeito. *825 G. Percy in Purchas Pilgrims 
IV, 1685 Their bodies are all painted red tokeepe awaythe 
biting of Muscat os. 1634 W. Wood New Eng, Prosy. (1865) 
St The fourth is a Musketoe which is not unlike to our 
Gnats in England. 1635 E. Terry Voy. E. India 123 In 
the night we were,, very much disquieted with another sort 
[of fly] called Musqueetoes. 1663 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 
(1677) tat Howbeit the Muskitto or Gnats pestered us ex- 
treamly. 167a W. Hughes A mm Phys. 9 That very small 
black and poysonous Fly, called a Muscato. 1674 J osselyn 
Voy. New Eng, (1675) 95 The countrie is strangely incom- 
moduted with flies, which the English call Musketaes, *702 
C, Mather Magi 1. Ckr. vi. i. (1852) 351 They were, .griev, 
ously infested with moschetos. *745 Land. Mag, 396 Peach 
Trees, .which are Nurseries of Muskettos and other Vermin. 
*747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 II. 98 If a musqueto.. 
were to light on one of them. *796 Stedman Surinam 
II. xx. 90 We were almost devoured by the clouds of 
gnats or musquitoes, which arose fromaneigbouring marsh. 
*823 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 217 Kept awake all the 
night before by the wolves or moschettoes. 1837 Landor 
Pentameron i, Wks. 1853 II. 310/2 The peopled region is 
peopled chiefly with monsters and moschitoes. *8 s8Lytton 
Alice iv. ix, At Venice 1 was bit to death by musquitoes. 
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1902 19 th Cent. Nov. 679 The great drawback to the far ' 
north of Sweden is the Mosquitoes. .... 

fig. 1739 Cibber Afiol, xvi (1740) 340 While these buzzing 
Muscatos have been fluttering round their Eyes and Ears. 
1863 Reade Hard Cash I. vii. 210 When a man has a deep 
anxiety, some human midge or mosquito buzzes at him. 

2 . atlrib. and Comb., as mosquito-bite , -season, 

- sting ; mosquito-bred, -free adjs. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 113 Small lumps resembling 4 mos- 
quito bites. *898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases i. 17 The 
•mosquito-bred plasmodial spore. 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 

17 Sept. 642 The measures taken at Ismailia, which have 
made it a *mosquito-free and malaria-free sanatorium. *900 
Ibid. 10 Feb. 301 In Italy the “mosquito season. .extends 
from the first warm days of spring to the first cold days of 
autumn or winter. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 798 The 
scar of a “mosquito sting. 

to. Special comb.: mosquito-bar U.S., a kind of 
mosquito net; mosquito-bes (see quot.) ; + mos- 
quito-bier (? nmtak&ioxmosqnito-bar ) ; mosquito- 
blight, a plant-bug of the East Indian genus 
Helopeltis\ mosquito brigade, a body of persons 
engaged in destroying mosquitoes, with a view to 
the prevention of malaria; mosquito-bush, a 
West Indian shrub (see quot. ) ; mosquito-canopy, 
-curtain, a canopy or curtain of gauze to keep off 
mosquitoes; mosquito-fire, a fire to keep away 
mosquitoes; mosquito-fly, -gnat (= sense l); 
mosquito-hawk U.S., ( a ) (see quot. 1 894) ; (b) 
any dragon-fly which preys upon mosquitoes ; mos- 
quito-net, a net (of lace, gauze, etc.) to keep off 
mosquitoes ; so mosquito-netting, a coarse fabric 
with open meshes, used for mosquito-nets. 

*828 T. Hale Lett.fr. West 227 The “musquitoe bar.. is 
a curtain, of the thinnest gauze, or leno, or some such slight 
fabric, which admits the air, and excludes the mosquitoe. 
*889 Mary E. Bamford Up fy Down Brooks 65 A section 
of mosquito-bar was tied over the whole. *899 D. Sharp 
Insects 11. 61 Some of these Insects [Metipond] a. re amongst 
the smallest of bees, so that one, or more, species go by the 
name of ‘ Mosquito-bees V *814 Lewis & Clarke Exped. 
Missouri (1:893) III. *082 The mosquitoes have been so 
troublesome that it was impossible even to write without 
the assistance of a “mosquito-bier, 1899 D. Sharp Insects 
11. 362 They are known as “Mosquito blight. The egg is 
of comparatively large size, and is placed by the bug in the 
stems of the tea plant. 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 17 Sept. 631 
The operations of the “mosquito brigade were very largely 
devoted to treating cesspits which were the breeding 
grounds of Stegomyia. 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 169 
“Musketo-Bush. This derives its name.from its either real 
or pretended service in driving away by its smell Musketoes 
from bed-chambers. 1883 Cassells Encycl. Did., “Mos- 
quito-canopy. *819 Bowdich Mission to Ashantee n. xiii. 
439 They sleep on bedsteads encircled with “musquito cur- 
tains of bamboo cloth. 1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans xiv, 
The smoke which settles above a “rnosquetoe fire. 1802 
Binglky Anim. Biog.( 1813) III. 329 The “Musqueto-fly is., 
a large variety of the Common Gnat. 1828 G. W. Bridges 
Ann. Jamaica II. xiii. 130 Cuiex pipiens , the ’’mosquito 
gnat. 1782 P. H. Bruce Mem, 424 “Musketo hawks. 1894 
Newton Did. Birds Mosquito-hawk, a name in America 
for the species of Chordiles (Nightjar). 1764 Smollett 
Trav, xxtii. .(1766) I. 354 Instead of curtains, there is a., 
■•mosquito net, made of a kind of gauze. *840 J. B. Fraser 
Trail'. Moordistan, etc. I. viii. 221 The bed being without 
curtains or “mosquito netting. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 
829/2 A piece of, .mosquito-netting made into a bag. 

c. Mosquito craft, small light vessels adapted 
for rapid manoeuvring. So mosquito fleet, a fleet 
of such vessels; mosquito-built a., said of a light 
vessel adapted for being rapidly manoeuvred. 

*804 Larwood No Gun Boats 18 Man and victual^ the 
Musquitoe Fleet (as Wit in its wantonness has described 
it). 1824 W. Irving T. Trav, II. 242 A little rakish, mus- 
quito-built vessell, that could run into all kinds of waters. 
t884 Pail Mall G. 15 Sept. 1/2 Have we a sufficiently 
numerous mosquito fleet of torpedo boats, steam launches, 
and picket boats? 

Hence Mosqultoey, Mosqultoish. adjs., infested 
with mosquitoes. 

1837 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 259 The bank would often 
be too steep, or else too low ana grassy, and therefore mos- 
quitoey. 1880 Senior Trav. & Trout in Antipodes 183, I 
was assured it was unbearably hot, muggy, mosquitoish, 
rainy, and stormy at Auckland. *888 Lees & Clutterbuck 
B. C 1887 : Brit. Columbia xxxv. (1892) 283 Golden, .looked 
, .not nearly so mosqultoey as when we last saw it. 

Mosquito, variant of Mkbquita, a mosque. 
Mosquo, -quy, obs. forms of Mosque. 

MOSS (mps), sb. 1 Forms: T, 3, 6 mos, 2, 

6 mose, 4-6 mosse, 5 moos, moali, 4- moss. 
[OL. mos neut., bog (also 12th c. mose moss), 
corresponding to MDm, MLG. mos bog, also 
moss, lichen, mildew (Du. mos moss), OHG., 
MHG. mos (mod.G. moos ) bog, moss, MSw., Da. 
mos :—0 l'eut. *muso m ; declensional variants are 
represented by Flemish maze mud, ON. mose wk. 
masc., bog, moss, Sw. mosse masc., bog, mossa fem., 
moss. From a different ablaut-grade of the same 
root (OTeut. *meus~, meuz-') are OE, mlos (? masc.) 
moss (see Mbsb sb. 1 ), OHG. mios masc., moss 
(mod.G. mies masc., neut., moss, lichen; in some 
dialects bog), ON. myr-r Mirb sb?- Cognates 
outside Teut. (f. Indogermanic *mus-) are L. mutcus 
: moss, 0 S 1 . mitchii moss, ?Lith. musai scum on 
i sour milk. The Fr. mousse fem. (Pr. mossa), moss, 
j is prob. of Tcut. origin. 


MOSS, 

All branches of Teut. exc. Gothic have the word or its 
cognates in both the senses ‘bog’ and ‘moss’ (the plant). 
As moss is the characteristic plant of bogs, there is no 
reason for doubting the identity of the word in the two 
senses. Which is the prior sense is doubtful ; the fact that 
the cognates outside Teut. have the sense ‘ moss ’ only is 
not decisive. The sense ‘ bog ’ is the only one known in 
OE. ; but the use as the name of the plant (called in OE. 
mios") presumably existed in OE., as a late adoption from 
continental Teut. would be very improbable. The 12th c. 
northern form mose (sense 3, quot. C1150) is perh. adopted 
from ON. ; it cannot be the ancestor of the mod. form with 
unvoiced (s).] 

I 1 . A bog, swamp, or morass; a peat-bog. 
(Chiefly Sc. and north, dial.) 

973 Grant in Birch Cartul. Sax. III. 646 Of btere die in 
Jraet micle mos ; of j>®m mose in J>mt sic. c 1260 [cf. Peat- 
moss 1]. *373 Barbour Brucevm. 167 Apon atbirsydeWes 
a gret moss, mekill & braid. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 2014 The 
mosse and the marrasse. *485 Rolls ofParlt. VI. 382/1 Oure 
Mosse of Penwortham, otherwise called there the Kings 
Mosse, in oure Countie of Lancastre. i486 Bk. St. Albans 
E iv b, In moore or in moos he hidy th hem fast. 1535 Cover- 
dale Jer. xiv. 6 The wilde Asses shall stonde in the Mosse. 
1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 19 The mos, the mure, 
the craigis, and the clewis. 1573 Sailr. Poems Reform. 
xxxix. 347 He raid throw montanes many, mose, and myre. 

<1 1706 Evelyn Sylva 1. xviii (1776) 228 In many of the mosses 
of the West-Riding of Yorkshire are often dug up Birch-trees 
that burn and flame like Fir. 1790 Burns Tam o' Shanter 
7 We think naon the lang Scots miles, The mosses, waters, 
slaps, and styles. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. v, With anxious 
eyehe wandered o’er Mountain and meadow, moss and moor. 
1813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. U815) 259 The great moss of 
Cree in Galloway lies close upon the sea, on a. bed of clay. 
1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. v. 221 The White Nile takes 
its origin in a gigantic boggy plain or moss, 
to. Wet spongy soil ; bog. 

*596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. I. 9 Scharpe and 
hard hillis full of mosse, more and marrase, 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) III. 332 A Tract of Ground full 
of Holes, filled with a boggy Substance, which in this 
Country is called Moss. 1773 Genii. Mag. XLI1I. 265 
The Solway-flow contains 1300 acres of very deep and 
tender moss. 1887 Stevenson Merry Men i, The road .. 
went over rough boulders, so that a man had to leap from 
one to another, and through soft bottoms where the moss 
came nearly to the knee. 

2 . Border dial. [Short for moss-crop : see 6 b.] 
Cotton-grass, Eriophorum vaginatum. 

1798 R. Douglas Agric. Surv. Roxb. 108 Early in spring, 
sheep, in marshy districts, feed much upon the Eriophorum 
vaginatum , called by the farmers and their shepherds moss. 
1893 Northumbld, Gloss., Moss, the first shoots and the 
flower stalks of the cotton grass, Eriophorum vaginatum. 

II. The plant. 

3 . Any of the small herbaceotis cryptogamons 
plants constituting the class Musci, some of which 
form the characteristic vegetation of bogs, while 
others grow in crowded masses covering the surface 
of the ground, or of stones, trees, etc. In popular 
language, the term is often extended to small 
cryptogams of other orders, esp. lichens and lyco- 
pods, and occas. to small phanerogams resembling 
mosses in appearance and habit. 

a. collect. Plants of this kind massed together. 
Formerly often referred to as a material for filling the 
chinks between roofing slabs or slates, or for stopping 
crevices in mill-dams ; also as bedding for cattle. 

?c 1150 Durham Gloss., Muscus, mose. 1324-5 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 15 Mulieribus col ligenti bus mosse pro 
eodem [stagno]. 1355-6 Ibid. 557 Cum colleccione Bruerae et 
Mos pro eodem [molendino]. ? 1370 Robt. Cicyle 59 Fyftene 
yere he levyd tbare, Wyth rolys, and grasse, and evylie fare, 
And alle of mosse hys ciothyng was. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B, 
xv. 282 Poule primus heremila had parroked hym-selue, pat 
no man mi3te hym se for mosse and for leues. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839' xxx. 304 The Walles ben covered alle over 
with Mosse. *447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 51 A sparow 
fedyng hyr brydaes she seye In a nest made of mosh & 
cleye. 1483 Caxton St. Wenefr. 5 The mosse that groweth 
vpon the sayde stones smellyth lyke encense. 1302 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) III. 267 Rogero Sclayter, 6d., tegenti super 
cameram..Sclaytston, 4d., ad idem opus, ac del mose, id., 
pro dicto opere. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 132 Croppe them 
[sc. the trees] in wynter that thy beestes maye eate..tbe 
mosse of the bowes. *573-4 Rewley Acds. (Feuillerat) 193 
Torchebearers vj attyred in Mosse & Ivye. *388 Shaks. 
Tit. A. n. Hi. 95 The Trees Ore-come with Mosse, and 
balefull Misselto. *6z6 Bacon Sytvcc§ 340 Mosseisa Kinde 
of Mould, of the Earth, and Trees. But it may be better 
sorted as a Rudiment of Germinatiom 1657 W. Coles 
Adam in Eden xv, 31 The last [sort] which is the Mosse of 
a dead Mans Skull is oftner brought out of Ireland, then 
found with Us, 1713 Steele Sped. No. 514 r 2, 1 saw three 
figures seated on a bank of moss. 1737-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v.. There is also a kind of greenish moss growing on human 
skulls that have been long exposed to the air, called usnea 
kumana, OT muscus calvarius. The antients made a deal 
of use of it as an astringent, ike. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agric. iv. vi. (ed. 2) 483 Moss is commonly ranked in the 
class of vegetables. 1784 Cqwper Task t. 270 Hence, ancle- 
deep in moss and flow’ry thyme, We mount again. 1809 
Med, Jrnl, XXI. 398, 1 packed it carefully in iresh moss. 
11x830 Mrs. Sherwood in Houlston Tracis III. Ixi. 8 Is it 
not a deal, a great deal to me, to see the one Whom I love 
best in all the world wearing away like moss under a drip- 
ping rock, from trouble and from weariness. 1864 Skeat 
Uhiand's Poems 312 On couch of moss sat Merlin. 
fit. *559 Mirr. Mag., Dk, Suffolk xx, Affirming me to 
have brought the realme to mosse. 1679 C, NbsSe Anti- 
christ Dm,, Nobility .. is but the moss of time. *680 H. 
More Apocal. Apoc. 353 The rest being no part of that 
..Christianity, but at best mere moss and filth added to it. 

to. Proverb. A rolling stone gathers no moss ; 
used to imply that a man who restlessly roams 
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from place to place, or constantly changes his em- 
ployment will never grow rich. Hence, in slang 
or allusive use, moss occas. = money. 

[Cf. Cotgrave s.v. Mousse, Jamais tit tic cueilleras 
mousse, Thou wilt neuer grow rich; from the Pro uer be ; 
Pierre qui se retmte n'accueille point tie mousse ; Pro. The 
rolling stone gathers no Mosse.] 

[1362, c 1460 : cf. Moss v. 1 a.] a 1541 Wyatt How to use 
the Court 4 On the stone that styll doth turne about, There 
groweth no mosse. These prouerbes yet do last. 1346 
J. Hevwood Pro 21.(1867) 26 The rollyng stone neuer gatherth 
mosse. 1548 Bradford Let. in Foxe A. M. (1583) 1662/2 
A tumblyng stone gathereth no mosse. 1621 Sanderson 
Serm. I. 212 Some men are ever restless, . . every new 
crotchet putteth them into a new course. But thes rowling 
stones carry their curse with them; they seldom gather 
moss, a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 48 He [Raw- 
leigh] foresaw his own destiny; that he was first to roul 
. .before he could come to a repose, and as the stone doth 
by long lying gather moss. 

c. With a and pi. : A species or kind of moss. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 36 Lichen .. cleueth vnto watery 

stones, or such as at the leste are somtyme sprynkled wyth 
water as a mosse. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) too Such 
Mosses as grow upon Walls, the Roofs of Houses [etc.]. 
1785 Martyn Rousseau's Pot. xxxii. (1794)491 The Mosses, 
have leaves like the more perfect vegetables, distinct from 
the stalk. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles in. xiv, On high Ben- 
more green mosses grow. X849 Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. (1850) 
II. xxxii. 215, I saw, on the damp ground beneath the trees, 
abundance of mosses, with scarcely a blade of grass. 1866 
Treas. Pot. s.v. Mosses, Small species of Sedum. .are some- 
times termed Mosses— of course merely on account of their 
habit. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Pot. 903 Such as the Ferns, 
Equisetaceae, the Mosses, and others. 

d. Applied to sea-weed. rare. 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 436 Coraline, coro- 
lina, is thought to be Brion, which is mosse growing to 
stones in the sea. 1601 Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 82 
Mosse of the Sea, and yellow Succoiie. 1830 Tennyson 
Mermaid 49 In the hueless mosses under the sea. 1895 
Mar. L. Pool Boss in Ckapbook III. 478 Granny often 
wheeled her to the breakwater where she could see the moss 
gathered. Ibid., The water had gone far out so that one 
could get to one of the ledges where the moss grew. 

4 . With defining word. 

American moss, the dried stems of Florida moss, which 
are used in upholstery; animal moss -moss-animal-, 
black moss = Florida moss ; Canary moss, Parmelia 
per lata, a lichen used for dyeing (Treas. Pot. 1866); 
Ceylon moss, the common name for Plocaria Candida , 
which is imported from Ceylon with some other species 
(Treas. Pot.); see also quot. 1889; t cllin-cough moss, 

chalice-mass (Chalice 4) ; club-foot moss = Club- moss 
(Cent. Diet. 1890); Corsican moss (see quot. 1866); 
film moss, Hymenostomum (Treas. Both; Florida 
moss, Tillandsia usneoides ; flowering moss U.S., (a) 
the creeping evergreen plant, Pyxidanthera barbulata ; (h) 
= moss-pink (see 7 d); (c) Sedum pulchellum (Britton & Brown 
Flora 1896-8)5 t hairy moss, ? = hair moss (Hair sb. 
10); fhead moss (see quot. 1688); heath-moss (see 
quot. 1753); idle-moss (see quot. 1866); Jaffna moss, 
Alectoria sarmentosa, a dye lichen collected in Ceylon 
(Treas. Pot. 1866); see also quot. 1889; snake moss. 
Lycopodium clavatum (Treas. Bot., Suppl. 1874) ; velvet 
moss, Gyropkora murina (Ibid.); white moss, a name 
for various lichens. Also Be ard-mou, boo-moss. Carrageen 
moss, Chalice moss, Club-moss, Horned moss, Iceland 
moss, Long -moss, etc., q.v. as main words or under their 
first element. 

1597 Hairy moss [see Golden a. rob). 1610 Chin-cough 
moss [see Chalice-moss, Chalice 4]. 1653 Walton Angler 

iv. 96 White Moss, which grows on some heaths, and is hard 
to be found. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Heath-moss , 
Coralloides, in botany, the name of a genus of the mosses. 
Ibid. s.v. Heath-moss, Of the Cup-mosses, with less perfect 
cups, the following are the known species : 1. The skewer 
Coralloides. . . It is commonly called horned Moss. 1796 
W. Marshall IV. England I. 222 During the winter 
months, a West Devonshire Orchard. ., appears as if hung 
with hoar frost ; owing to the white moss which hangs in 
ribbons from its boughs. 1837 Gray First Lessons Bot. 
(18661 34 We have two or three flowering air-plants in the 
Southern States,, .one of them is. .the Long-Moss, or Black 
Moss, so called. 1866 Treas. Bot., Moss, Corsican, a sup- 
posed vermifuge, once in some repute, but now almost ex- 
ploded. If genuine, it should consist of Gracilaria Hel- 
minthochorton, one of the rose-spored A Igse, but for this the 
common Laurencia obtusu is frequently substituted. Ibid., 
Moss, idle, an old name for various tree lichens, especially 
those which are pendulous. 1882 J . Smith Diet. Econ. Plants 
277 American or New Orleans Moss. 1884 Cassell's Fant. 
Mag. Apr. 316/2 A new material for paper.. is the white 
moss which grows so largely in Norway and Sweden. 1888 
Florida moss [see moss-head in 7 d below], 1889 G. S. 
Boulgbr Uses of Plants 50 Ceylon Moss, Jaffna Moss.. 
(Sphxrococcns lichenioides, Agarah) another of the Floridese 
from. . Ceylon, Burma, etc. . .now used as a demulcent food 
jelly for invalids. 1890 Century Did., Animal moss. 

5 . transf. a. Aa excrescence or incrustation 
resembling moss ; esp. the mossy covering of the 
stalk and calyx of the moss rose, 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 278 The Hedg-hog..is.. 
beset., with sharpe thorney haires,. . and those sharpe 
prickles are couered with a kind of soft mosse. 1837 T. 
Rivers Rose Amateur's Guide 6 The Double Moss Rose., 
covered with that glandular excrescence which we term 
moss. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 10 Coals, over which 
a gray, soft moss of ashes grew. 

b. Confectionery. (See quota.) ? Ols. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Moss, ,. Also a kind of fine 
Sugar-Work, made by Confectioners, in Imitation of Moss. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Confectioner, Pastils and 
Mosses which are sugar works that may be made in the 
season. 1841 Guide to Trade, Baker 64 [Cakes] Moss v — 
Rub a little rout cake paste through a fine sieve, and it will 
look like moss. Gently squeeze a little together, about the 
size of half-a-crown, and bake them. 


e. slang. (See quot.) 

1796 Grose's Did. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Moss, a cant term 
for lead, because both are found on the tops of buildings. 

III. Combinations. 

6. In sense 1. 

a. General comb., as moss-bank, -bound adj., 
-cart, -field, -fog (Fog sbP 2), -ground, -hole, -pit, 
-pot (= hole), -sod, -traversing aelj., -work. 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 494 He then digs a new 
drain at the foot of the *rooss-bank. 1840 J. Buel Farmer's 
Comp. 206 If the land is poor, or "moss-hound. 1834 Brit, 
Husb. I. 165 A peculiar sort of cart.. called a "moss-cart, 
which appears to be admirably adapted to the application 
of marl., to the surface of peaty soils. 1327 in Lane. Wills 
(Chetbam Soc.) I. 2s, I will that the seid John have.. the 
*mosse fylds..in the severall holldings of the seid John 
Dutton [and others]. 1831 W. Patrick Pop. Descr. Plants 
Lanarksh. Pref. 20 Tracts of land,, .yielding chiefly Heather 
. . and "Moss-fogs, such as Sphagnums, Bryums, Polytri- 
chums. 1384 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 238 In Lanka- 
shire, in their "mosse grounds where they dig their turves, 
there is great store of it. 1746 Compl. Farmer s.v. Water- 
ing Flax, "Moss-holes . . frequently answer well for watering 
the flax, c 1510 Reg. Burrougk If. v, b (P. R. O.), Hey faille 
lyes betwix the scharthe Hylle and "Mosse pyttes. 1843 
Jane Robinson Whitehall xl. II. 191 What hath any of us 
done, that grace should come and lug us out of the * moss- 
pot into which we have strayed of our own folly? 1844 
Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1038, I cover with "moss-sods (from 
the turf-banks) laid perfectly close, the shear of each fitted 
to the other. 1783 Burns Address to Deil 73 And aft your 
"moss-traversin Spunkies Decoy the wight that late an' 
drunk is. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 509 Though 
*moss-work be laborious. 

b. In names of plants growing in bogs; as moss- 
berry, the cranberry, Vaccinium Oxycoccos ; moss- 
corn, the silverweed, Potentilla anserina ; moss- 
crop, (a) applied to various species of cotton- 
grass, esp. Eriophorum vaginatum and E. poly- 
stachion ; (b) see moss-corn above ; (c) the tufted 
club-rush, Scirpus empitosus ; moss-rush., goose- 
corn, J uncus squarrosus ; moss-whin, Genista 
anglica ; moss-willow, ? Salix fusca. 

1732 J. Martyn Tournefort's Hist. Plants II. 153 Oxy- 
coccus. .. Cran-berries, .. "Moss-berries, or Moor-berries. 
z868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 178 Among 
them [rc. small fruits] may be noted . . mossberries [etc.]. 
18x8 Hogg Brownie of B. etc. II. 269 He [re. a boar] found 
nothing to eat, save one or two "moss-corns [etc.]. C1475 
Catk.Angl. 244/2 (Addit. MS.) A "Mosse croppe. 1696 Plu- 
kenet Opera Bot. (1769) II. 201 Juncus Alpinus cum cauda 
Leporina.. .Moss-Crops Vestmorlandicis dicitur. 1808-18 
Jamieson, Moss-corns, Silver- weed,, .also called Moss-crops, 
and Moor-grass. 18x3 Pennecuik's Descr. Tweed. 53 note, 
Their [sc. sheep’s] earliest spring food is a plant bearing 
a white cotton head, vulgarly designed Moss-crop. 1879 J. 
Lucas in Zoologist Sept. 356 Sheep feed greedily on the 
flowers of the moor-silk (cotton-grass), or, as it is termed in 
the dale [Nidderdale] 1 Mosscrops and cutthroats \ 1762 

W. Hudson Flora Atigl. 130 Juncus culmo nudo,..* Moss- 
rush or Goose-corn. 1B63 Prior Plant-n. 134 Moor-whin. 
or *Moss-whin, a whin that grows on bleak heaths ana 
mosses. Genista anglica, L. a 1869 C. Spence Ft. Braes 
of Carse (1898) 60 Lichen, and liver grass, And the "moss 
willow Curtain the narrow pass. 

e. Special comb. : moss-cheeper, (a) the 
meadow pipit, Anthus pratensis ; (b) white 

winged moss-cheeper , the reed- bunting, Emberiza 
schceniclus ; moss-earth, earth composed of, or 
largely mixed with, peat ; moss-flow, a semi-fluid 
part of a bog or morass; moss-oak, oak-wood 
preserved in a black state in peat-bogs, etc., bog- 
oak; also, a seat made out of bog-oak; moss- 
reeve, ‘ a bailiff or reeve appointed to regulate 
claims for land on the mosses’ ( Cheshire Gloss. 
1886) ; moss-tenant, the tenant of a moorland 
farm ; moss-wood, the wood of trees found buried 
in peat-bogs. Also Moss-hag, Moss-trooper. 

1684 Sibbald Scotia Illustrata 11. II. 22 Titlinga, Tit- 
ling, or *Moss-cheeper. 1901 Shooting Times 22 J une 21/2 
The reed bunting is almost entirely known in the North of 
Ireland as the ‘ white winged moss-cheeper ’. 1805 W. Aiton 
(title) A Treatise on the origin, qualities, and cultivation of 
"Moss-earth. 1816 Scott Old Mori, viii, The hundreds 
forced from their ain habitations to the deserts, mountains, 
muirs, mosses, "moss-flows, and peat-hags. 1783 Burns 
Halloween xxiii, He taks a swirhe, auld "moss-oak, For 
some black, grousome Carlin. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid, 
Encycl. (1876) 23 He claps his auld bum down on the mossaik 
by the cheek o’ the chaumer door. 1332 in Picton L'pool 
Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 39 "Moss Reeves Thos Eyre Jno 
Sudley. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 496 The obloquy 
of becoming a "moss-tenant gradually became less regarded. 
i 685 Plot Staffordsh, 217 This "moss-wood (as some call it) 
grew not far from where found. 

7 . In sense 3. 

a. simple attrib., as moss-bank, -led, -root, 

X744 Collins Oriental Eel. in. 18 The violet-blue, that on 

the moss-bank grows. X830 Tennyson Merman 39 Soft 
are the moss-beds under the sea. 1883 G. Meredith 
Poems <y Lyrics 131 Rich with life as moss-roots breathe 
of earth In the first plucking of them. 

b. instrumental, as moss-f begrown, -bordered, 
-clad, -covered, crowned \ - inwoven , - lain , -lined, 
f - thrummed , woven. 

cx 400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 U es all "mosse be- 
growen and couerd so with mosse and with bruschez. x668 
H, More Div. Dial.v. xxxiii. (17x3' 507 Philoth ... It was not 
still to have.ly’n unpolished or Moss-beerqwn. 1849 M. 
Arnold Hew Sirens xxx, By "moss-border'd statues 
sitting. 1747 Ld. Lyttelton Mem. Lady 90 Or under 



Campden’s "moss-clad mountains hoar, 1792 Mary Woix- 
stonecr. Rights Worn. v. 253 "Moss-covered opinions., 
indolently adopted only because age has given them a 
venerable aspect. 174a Collins Oriental Eel. ii. 24 Here, 
where no springs in murmurs break away, Or "moss-ci own’d 
fountains mitigate the day. 1818 Shelley Marenghi xiv, 
And hillocks heaped of "moss-inwoven turf. 1819 Keats Ode 
to Psyche 57 There by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The "moss-lain Dryads shall be lulled to sleep. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 625 An ample chair, "moss-lined and over- 
head, By flowering umbrage shaded. 1613-16 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. 11. i, Each "mosse-thrumb’d mountaine bends. 
1779 Mason Eng. Gard. ui. 205 Their "moss-woven nest. 

c. similative, as moss-green, -like. 

1884 W est. Daily Press 29 May 3/7 The rest of the trim- 
mings are in "moss green. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon's 
Palace 42 "Mosse-like silk. 1881 Tyndall Floating Matter 
of Air 161. Patches of moss-like matter would appear here 
and there in the field of the microscope. 

d. Special comb. : moss-agate, a popular 
name for a variety of agate containing brotvn or 
black moss-like dendritic forms; moss-animal, 
-animalcule, a bryozoon or polyzoon (see Bryozoa. 
and Polyzoa) ; moss-basket (see quot.) ; moss- 
bass, 1 the large-mouthed black-bass, Micropterus 
salmoides ’ {Cent. Diet. 1890); moss-bee = moss- 
carder bee (see below) ; moss-box Coal-mining, a 
stuffing-box filled with moss, used in Kind and 
Chaudron’s method of sinking shafts through 
water-bearing strata; moss campion, a dwarf, 
perennial, tufted moss-like plant ( Silene acaulis ) 
with purple flowers, growing in northern latitudes ; 
moss-carder, also moss-carder bee, Bombus 
tnuscorum, a variety of humble-bee ; moss-copper 
(see quot,) ; moss-coral = moss- animalcule (see 
above); moss-fibre Anat. (see quot. 1906); moss- 
gold, a fungus, Clavaria muscoides ; f moss hair, 
hair resembling moss, ‘ woolly’ hair ; moss-head, 
a name given by the negroes of Charleston, South 
Carolina, to the hooded merganser, Mergus cucul- 
latus; moss-house, a garden shelter lined or 
coveted with moss ; moss-locust, an American 
name for the rose acacia, Robinia hispida ; moss 
pink, a species of phlox {Phlox subulata 1, with 
dark purple flowers, growing on rocky hills and 
sandy soils in the central United States; moss- 
polyp — moss-animalcule (see above) ; moss-rake, 
a kind of rake used in gathering Irish moss ; moss- 
seat, a mossy seat ; also, a seat artificially mossed ; 
moss-starch = Lichinin ; + moss-work, (a) de- 
coration resembling moss; (/) moss arranged so 
as to form a covering. See also Moss-back, 
Moss-bos®. 

1843 j. c. Atkinson in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 13. 
132 Chert, hornstone, and "moss agate, may be found. 1881 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 269 The Bryozoa, or "Moss-animals. 
1890 Century Did.,* Moss-animalcule. 1858 Simmonds Did. 
I rade,* Moss-basket, a fancy basket for a room, conservatory, 
&c., covered with moss. 1863 Ckatnb. Encycl. V. 454/1 One of 
the most abundant [species of the humble-bee] is the yellow 
and orange * Moss-bee ( Bombus muscorum), the Foggie of 
the Scotch. *877 H. Bauerman in Encycl. Brit. Vi. 63/x 
"Moss-box. 1791 Charlotte Smith Celestina IV. 191 
Lichen and "moss campion. 1853 Zoologist XI. 4097 A 
"moss-carders’ nest. 1861 Percy Metallurgy, Fuel, etc. 359 
*Moss-cofper. In copper-works this term is commonly used 
to designate those accumulations of filamentous, or moss- 
like copper, which are formed in cavities in pigs of certain 
kinds of regulus. 1906 Cunningham Text-bk. Anat. (ed. 2) 
5x4 The fibres which end in the granular layer are called 
* moss-fibres . .because, .they present at certain points moss- 
like thickenings. 1887 Hay Brit. Fungi *17 Clavaria 
muscoides , the "Moss-gold. 1689 Land. Gaz. No. 2433/4 
Run away . . , a N egro Man of a Tawny Complexion, with 
"Mosse Hair. 1888 G. Trumbull Bird Names 75 The 
colored women often use a large bunch of ‘Florida moss’, 
Tillandsia usneoides, as a cushion for the heavy loads they 
carry on their heads, and I am inclined Jo believe that 
1 "Moss-head ’ was suggested by this practice, rather than 
by any resemblance to moss in the bird’s crest. ?i7Q3 
Cowper (title) Inscription for a "Moss-house in the Shrub- 
bery at West on. 1824 Loudon Encycl. Gard. (ed. 2) § 1816 
Roofed seats, boat-houses, moss houses [etc.], are different 
modes of forming resting-places containing seats. 1890 
Century Did., *Moss-locust. 1856 Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 
332 Phlox subulata (Ground or "Moss Pink). 1879 tr. 
Haeckel's Evol. Matt. II. 369 The "moss-polyps (Bryozoa). 
1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catnl. 195 Sponge-hook, "moss-rakes. 
1806 J. Black Falls of Clyde in. 1. 139 Upon a "moss-seat 
Jamje sits alone, In pensive guise, 1821 Scott Kenilw. 
xxxiii, A grotto, ornamented with rustic work and moss- 
seats. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. x8x The compassed roofe 
adorned with "mos-worke and Mosaique pudding. 1648 
Herrick Hesper., To Robin Red-brest, Laid out for dead, 
let thy last kindnesse be With leaves and mosse-work for 
to cover me. 

f Moss, sbP Obs. [? A use of prec. ; ? or repr. 
some eastern word.] A, ‘ head ’ of raw silk. 

1753 Han way Trav. II. 1. v. x8 The moss, or head of silk, 
often appears fair to the eye, when much coarseness is 
concealed under it. Ibid., A moss, which is about 60 inches 
in the round, can be most conveniently reeled off. Ibid., 
They generally comb the heads of the mosses to deceive 
the buyer. 

Moss, sbP Short for Moss kose, 

1837 T. Rivers Rose Amateur's Guide 8 The Perpetual 
White Moss is a Damask Rose. Ibid. 9 The New Striped 
Moss has not yet bloomed Here. 1869 S. R, Hole Bk. about 
Roses 103 He admires the.. Mosses, Chinas and Bourbons. 
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MOSS (trips), v. Forms: 4-5 mose, 6-8 mos, 
7-111038, [f. MoSSjA 1 ] 

•|’l. intr. To become mossy (in various senses). 
136a Langl. P. PL A. x, ioi Seiden Mosef? j’e Mavbelston 
}>at men ofte treden. c 3460 in Q. Elis. Acad. (1S69) 39 
Syldon mossyth the stotle pat oftyn ys tornuyd & wende. 
1654 Gayton Picas. Nates ti. iii. 42 Saneho's face moss’d, 
and his chinne had a dovYn sprung out. 

2 . To gather or collect moss. 

1700, etc. [implied in Mossing vbl. .<■/;.]. 1895 Mar. L. 
Tool. Boss in Chapbk. 111. 480 I’ve moss'd twenty year, 
V I never slipped to speak of before. 

3 . tram, -|- a. To cover with moss. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iir. 365 Do cley vppon and mose 
hit al aboute. Ibid. 419 Bende as a bowe or vynes that 
men pieche, And eleme hit, mose it, bynd hit soft akowte. 
b. To cover with a growth of moss. 

1600 Shars. A. Y. L. tv. _ iii. 105 Vnder an old Oake, 
whose bows were moss’d with age. 1797 W, Nicol Be. 
Farcing Gardener 175 Washing the branches and stem of 
trees, which are anywise mossed, with soapsuds and sul- 

E ltur. 183d Mbs. Browning Poet's Vaiu v. x, When years 
ad mossed the stone. 1802 Macm. Mag. Sept. 426 How was 
it [the island] itchened and mossed, famed and heathered. 
jig. 1660 Waterhouse Arms 4 Arm. 3 But when they 
are sober, learned, and usefull. to let them be Mossed over 
with the suurfe of neglect. 1839 Barley Feslus xxix. (1852) 
477 The world shall rest, and moss itself with peace. 

f c. To roof with moss (i.e. to put moss between 
or under the slates or tiles). Obs. 

1591 Ckurchw. Acc. Minchinhampton in Archxologia 
(1853/ XXXV. 436 To William Webbe, the tyler, upon a 
uargin for mosing and tiling and pynting of the church 
house and pentises, vij s. 1657 Ckurchw. Acc. Prestwick 
in Ck. Times 24 Mar. (1905) 393 Pd. to George Milln’s son 
(for mossinge the church or. 06. 08. 173a Ckurchw. Acc. 

FinghaU (MS.), Pd. for liming & mossing y : Ch’ch, ias.6d. 

d. To cover the trunks of (cinchona trees) with 
moss to increase the yield of alkaloid. 

1863-4 W. G. MMvott Extract fr. Rep. Govt. Chi-nchona. 
Plantations § 35 With the permission of Government 1 will 
at once moss fi om 7,000 to 10,000 of our largest plants. 1876 
Encycl. Brit . V, 781/2. 

-j- 4 . To remove moss from (trees, etc.). Obs. 

1677 Dade's Prognostication A vij. May. . . Weed your 
Hop-Gardens, and take away superfluous Branches, and 
Moss your Gardens. 1707 Mortimer Husb. U721) II. 78 
If the Moss is much. and long, .it may,, do well 10 prune off 
the greatest part of the Branches, and to Moss the rest. 

5. intr. To work in a peat- bog; to cut and 
prepare peats. *866 W. Gregor Dial. Banjfsk. 115. 
Mossalagee, obs. f. Mqssalchee. 
Mkrss-back. U.s. Also mossy-. [/. Moss 
sb. 1 + Back sb ; ? orig. a perversion of mossbunker.] 

I. a. A name for the menhaden or moss bunker, 
b. ‘ A large and old fish, as a bass : so called by 
anglers, in allusion to the growth of seaweed, etc., 
which may be found on its back’ (Cent. Diet. 1890). 

187a Schele dr Verb Americanisms 87 In the State of 
New York the same fish [Menhaden] appear under the 
name of Mossy Back or Mossbunkers. 

2 . slang, a. During the civil war in the United 
States, oue who hid himself to avoid the conscrip- 
tion for the Southern army. 

1873 Schele de Verb Americanisms 283 The Mossy- 
back. . .was the man of the South, who secreted himself in 
a remote forest, or an inaccessible swamp, in order to escape 
conscription. His name was derived from the quaint fancy 
that he was determined to keep in hiding till ‘ the moss 
should grow on his back '. 1890 Century Did,, Mass-back. 

b. One * behind the times’ ; one attached to anti- 
quated notions; an extreme conservative. Often 
applied to the fanners of the Western States. 

1885 Boston (Mass.) J-nil 5 Mar. 2/3 Everbody rejoices 
over the passage of the bilk. . We say everybody— we except 
a few intense mossbacks, who were known during the war 
as copperheads. *89* C, Egberts Adrift Amer. App. 249 
He was followed to the very verge of the wood, and then 
the exhausted ‘ moss back ’ left him to return to the house. 

altrib, i885 N. Y.Sch. JrnL XXXI. 245 You visit a poor 
drunkard's wife, and in comes the husband, peremptorily 
ordering you out of door, quoting the moss-back maxim as 
his authority. 

So Moss-backed, Mossy-backed adjs. 

1893 Outing j U- S.) XXII. 121/2 Earth-worms, fresh from 
the garden, will lure many a mossy-backed hermit from his 
lair. *900 Speaker 17 Mar. 644/1 A few malcontents and 
mossbacked mugwumps, 

Mossbimker (m/>-sbflgkai). Forms: 8 mos- 
banker, 8-9 mossbonker, 9 mossbanker ; 9 (in 
Du. form) nmrshbanker ; (in mod. Diets- mass- 
banker, marahbunker, morsehonker, mors- 
bunker, mousebunker) ; 9- mossbixnker. [a. 
Du- Tttarsbanker (formerly also masbank), of 
obscure etymology.] The menhaden. 

*79* [see Menhaden]. *796 Morse Amer. Gang. I. 22a 
Mossbonker. 1809 W, Irving Knickerb. (1861) 264 A huge 
moss bonker. *838 W, Whitman Poems, Saint au ntoude 
*45 1 1 see ten fishermen waiting— they discover now a thick 
school of mossbonker* — they drop th© joined sein-ends in 
the water. 1880 Gunther Fishes 639 The ‘ Mossbanker 
common on the Atlantic coasts of the United States. *884 
Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. I. 569 This name 
[Mossbunker], .[has] evidently been transferred from the 
‘Scad’, or 'Horse Mackerel ’..known to the Hollanders 
as the ‘ Marshbanker ‘ [*888 — Ampre Fishes- 386 ‘ Mars- 
banker ’]- Newjersey uses the New York name with Its 
local variations, such as ‘ Bunker ’ and ’ Marshbanker 
attrib. *88* N. Y. Them in .Goode Amer. Fishes (*888) 
*t2 These smacks are engaged in the menhaden or ‘ moss- 
bunker ’ fishery. 


Mosschette, obs. variant of Matched. 

*827 Roberts Voy. Centr. Amer. 36 We gave them Moss- 
chettes (or G. R. Cutlass-blades) and a variety of toys. 

|| Mosse. Obs. [G. mass measure.] (See quot.) 
1617 Moryson rtin. tu. 23s Two small fennings for each 
Mosse or measure of wine, 

Mosse, obs. form of Morse j />. 2 
Mossed (mpA), ppl. a. [f. Moss sbO + -ED 2 .] 
Covered over, or overgrown, with mo-s. 

1744 Hanmer S/utks. fimon tv. iii. 223 1 hose moss’d 
[1623 moystj trees. *830 Tennyson C lari bed W, At noon the 
wild bee hummeth About the moss'd headstone. 1876 Mrs. 
Oliphant Curate in Charge ted. 5) I. x. 240 Wild old 
gardens and mossed apple-trees. . 

Mo3sel(e, - 11 ( 6 , obs. ff. Morsel, Muzzle. 
Slosser (m/usar). [f. Moss sb.i or v. + -er T] 

+ 1- One who * mosses’ or roofs with moss. 

*708 Basltnv Parish Reg. m July in Sheffield Gloss. 322 
[Buried,] Ednmndus Litlewood de Tolley, Moser. 

2 . A moss-irooper. 

1854 Denham Tracts (1892) 176 These gentry were also 
called prickers, riders,.. bogtrotters, mossers, snatchers. 

3 . One who works in a ‘ moss ’ or bog ; oue who 
is engaged in cutting and preparing peats. 

*866 W. Gregor Drat. Banffsh. 115. 1880 in Jamieson. 

4 . A collector or gatherer of moss, 

1880 P. FuRNivAt.L Let. {MS.) 5 Sept. 1895 Mar. L. Pool 
Boss in Chapbk. III. 478 Granny had no boat as most of 
the mossers had. 

Mo’ssery, A place where mosses are grown. 
1895 Scotsman 25 Oct. 6/6 Visiting the. Botanic Gardens 
in Glasgow the other day, I observed in the ‘mossery’ 
..a peculiar-looking selaginella. 

Mossful (mp-sful), a. [f. Moss j- 3.1 + -eul,] 
Full of, or covered with, moss, 

*86a Chr. G. Rossetti , Goblin Market, etc. (1884) *85 
Primrose and veined violet In the mossful earth are set. 

Mo’ss-grown, a. [f. Moss sb. 1 + Grown.] 

Overgrown with moss. 

13. . Metr. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud. nest. Spr. 
LVII. 277 A Mos growen wal he gan fynde her he jate was 
wont to be. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 111.1.33 Which, .tombles 
dowrie Steeples, and mosse-growne Towers. *820 W. Irving 
Sketch A/4. (1859) 46. Every antique farmhouse and moss- 
grown cottage is a picture, 
b. fig. Antiquated. 

1893 L. F. Townsend in J. H. Barrows Pari. Reiig. II. 
*22i Dr. Channing. .saw, as he thought, the speedy, .burial 
of the moss-grown doctrines of Bible orthodoxy. *902 A. B. 
Davidson Called of God viii. 215 Even the holiest, things 
had become mouldy, moss-grown and eaten away. 
Mo’SS-hag 1 . Sc. [f. Moss s(>0 + Hag aM] 
Broken ground from which peat has been taken ; 
a pit or hole from which peat has been dug. 

18*6 Scott Old Mort. viii, A sour fit o’ the batts wi’ sit- 
ting amang the wat moss-bags for four hours at a yoking. 
*8*8 — Hrt. Midi, xii, When I was in the moss-haggs and 
moors, wi’ precious Donald Cameron, and worthy Mr. Black- 
adder. *884 Speedy Sport xx. 398 Concealing themselves 
among the moss-hags before daybreak. 

Hence Mess-bagger, a d weller among moss-hags. 
1902 W. S. Crockett Scott. Country xvi. 412 A coveted 
sheltering place for many a poor oppressed moss-hager. 
Mo-ssify, v. nonce-tod. [f. Moss sb. 1 + -ft.] 
trans. To make mossy. (In quot. absol.) 

182a Mrs. E. Nathan Langreutk I. 25 You may mossify 
and poetize if you choose. 

Mossiness (mp-smes). [f. Mossy a. + -ness.] 
The condition of being mossy (in senses of the 
adj.) ; carter . a mossy substance or growth. 

[1338 : see Mosiness under Mosv a.] *558 VV^RDEtr. Alexis' 
Seer. 1. iv, (15801 75 b, The firste softe ha ire, or mossinesse 
of the face. *625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 561 That 
the Water be neuer by Rest Discoloured, Greene, or Red, 
or the like; Or gather any Mossinesse or Putrefaction. *725 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Oak, The frequent Mossiness of 
most Trees on the North Side. *8*7 Keats -S pec, induct, 
to Poem 22 Th’ half seen mossiness of linnets’ nests. 1893 
Burrell & Cuthell Indian- Mem. 175 A Himalayan forest 
is a wealth of leafinexs and mossiness. 

Mossing (inp-siij), vbi. sb. [-ING h] The 
action of the vb. Muss in various senses. 

1700 O. Heywood Diaries, etc. (1885) IV. 231 Sam. Stocks 
came a mossing. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxvii. 355 All 
hands, .are out 1 mossing'.. This mossing.. is a frightfully 
wintry operation. 

_ attrib. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 329 This moss- 
ing process for renewing the bark 

Mossless (mp-sles), a. [f. Moss rA 1 - -t- -less.] 
Without moss ; having no moss. 

1880 ‘Mark Twain’ Tramp Abroad I. 20* The mossless 
spots were places where repairs had been made by the in- 
sertion of bright new masses of yellow straw. 

Mosscdjee, obs. form of Mossalcheb. 
MOSSOO (masw - ). A vulgar mispronunciation 
of Monsieur, used in representations of illiterate 
speech or in derisive allusion to English patriotic 
prejudices. Of. Mounseer. 

*870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. vi, *29 You pick out 
any Mossoo you like, *886 Ashby-Sterry Lazy Minstrel 
68 A stout fur-capped Mossoo. 

MOSS rose. [Moss jtf.l] A garden variety of 
the cabbage rose, A’osa centifolia • so called from 
the moss-like growth on its calyx and stalk. 

[173* Miller Card. Did., Rosa ' Provineialis, spinasist 
sirna, pedunculo muscoso. The Moss Province Rose.] 
1776 A nn. Reg. it 8 Half a guinea for some moss roses. 
1800 Coleridge Keepsake 30 There, .she sate ’and stretched 
The silk upon the frame, and worked her name Between 


the Moss-Rose and Forget-me-not. *888 S. Hibbbrd in 
Times 20 Aug. 10/3 To the quest ion.. Is the white moss 
rose becoming extinct? the proper answer is, No. 
Mosstiek, obs. form of Maulstick. 

*638 Phillips, A Moss tick,, .a round stick about a yard 
long, which the artist doth rest upon when he paints. 

Mo'SS-trooper. [Moss sb. 1 t.J One of a 
class of marauders who infested the ‘mosses’ of 
the Scottish Border, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; a border freebooter. 

*65* Whitelocke Mem. 14 Feb. (*853) III. 289 The Scots, 
in a village called Geddard-.set upon captain Dawson as 
he returned from pursuing some moss-troopers, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Northumb. (1662) n. 303 A sprigg of 
these Borderers hath lately been revived (disguised under 
the new name of Moss-Troopers). *805 Scott Last Minstr. 

1. xix. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 294 A single troop 
of dragoons.. was stationed near Berwick, for the purpose 
of keeping the peace among the mosstroopers of the border, 
b. transf. A bandit or raider. 

1701 Collier tr. M. Anton. 187 A fourth sort value them- 
selves extremely’ upon their Hunting the Sarmatian Moss 
Troopers. 1809 W. Irving Knicksrb. (1861) 121 These 
moss-troopers of the east. 1900 L. S. Amery Times' Hist. 
War S.Afr. I. viii. 188 Dr. Jameson and his band of moss- 
troopers. 

So Htto’sstroopery, the practices of the moss- 
troopers; Mo’ss-trooping vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. I. xxi, A stark moss-trooping 
Scott was he. *843 Carlyle Cromwell vi. II. 150 Rebellion 
..with much mosstroopery and horsestealing. *88* J. 
Russell Haigs v. 89 A moss-troophig and reiving race. 
1884 Gardiner Hist.Eng. I. 338 Still, the old mosstroop- 
ing spirit was not to be changed in a day. 

mossy (nip ’si) , a. [i. Moss sb. 1 + -Y 1 .] 

I. [Cl. Moss sb. 1 I.] 

1. Ac. and dial. Marshy, boggy, peaty. 

*396 Dalkymi'LE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 35 This land 
.. will be, sax, sevin, or viii cubites hich of fat mossie 
ground as glew, hot maist barren., *661 J. Ciiildrey Brit, 
Baconica 167 Chat in os in this shire is a lowmossey ground. 
1792 Burns ( Yon wild, mossy mountains ' it. Not Gowrie’s 
nen valley, nor Forth’s sunny shores, To me hae the charnrls 
o' yon wild, mossy moors. *796 Morse Amer. Geog. II.' 
*75 The rains of so many ages subsiding on the Tower 
grounds, have converted most of the extensive plains into 
mossy morasses. 1843 New Statist. Acct. Scotl. XIV. *20 
Many of the natives drink mossy and surface water. 

XX. [Cf. Moss sb. 1 n.] 

2 . Overgrown or covered with moss, abounding 
in moss. Also of a fountain, spring, pool, etc. t 
Encircled with moss ; issuing from, or existing in, 
a moss-grown rock, etc. 

*565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Mrtscosns, Solum muscoswn, 
a mossie grounde. *579 Langkam Har d. Health (1633) 41 
The Mossie barke of an Ash. *6z8 W. L]islf.] tr. Ytrg. 
Bucol. vii. 61 Ye mossy Foumaines [L. muscosi /antes) and 
yee Hearbs which bee Softer then sleepe. *663 Boyle 
Occas. Ref. 11. ii. (1848) *8 To. -conjure up wormeaten 
Carkases out of their Mossy Graves. 1712 Pope Messiah 
3 The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades,. - Delight no 
more. *8*8 Shelley Woodman <y Nightingale 23 And 
every bird lulled on its mossy bough. 187s Mrs. Ran- 
dolph W. Hyacinth I. 3 The soft mossy turf. *883-94 R« 
Bridges Eros Psyche Oct. iv, Echo, sweet Echo, watch- 
ing up on high, Say hast thou seen to-day my love go by, 
Or where thou sittest by thy mossy spring? 

3 . Covered with something resembling moss; 
appearing as if covered with moss ; downy, velvety. 

*3.. An Other Balade in Chanced s Wks. { 1561) 344b, 
O Mossie Quince bangyng by your stalke. 1573 in Cun- 
ningham Revels at Crt. (1842) 58, vj paier of Mossy buskins. 
*602 Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1618) III. 796 The 
myrrh which heere wee haue..is blacke, and as- if it were 
scorched, mouldy and mossie on the outside. *668 VV ilkins 
Real Char. * 12 Bearing mossy flowers. *837 T. Rivers Rod 
A mateur's Guide 5 The Moss Rose, or Mossy Provence Rose. 

4 . Resembling moss; formerly applied to down or 
young growth of hair. Cf. Mosy a. 

*379 E. K. Gloss, to Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May 187 
Young and mossie lieares. *385 Higins tr. funius’ N amend. 

18 Ephehus.. a stripling, that hauing passed 14 yeares, be- 
ginneth to haue a mossie beard. *698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
Cf P. 390 His Beard is Cut neatly, and the Whiskers kept 
in Cases, ..not so mossy or slovenly, as either Turkish or 
Indian Mahometans. *796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. a) II. 

I 132 It prc. malachite] is found either massive, or. .mossy. 
*86* J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Cedent, 83 The 
slender mossy threads which compose the connecting stem 
of smaller species. 1887 D. Maguire Art Massage ii. red. 4) 

19 The strigil is a bent instrument in the form of a sickle 
mossy on its edge, and terminating with a handle at one of 
its extremities, the other rounded off and mossy. 

t 5 . slang or jocular. Stupid, dull. Obs. \ 

*597 Piigr. Pamttss. 11. 168 Woulde anie leaden Mydas, 
anie mossie patron, have his asses ears deified, let him [etc.]. 
*397 ut Pt, Return fr. Pamass. u i. no Mossy idiotts, 
*603 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 11. i. 574 Mossy barbarians 
the spectators be, That sit and laugh at our calamity. 

6. Comb as mossy-chinned, -footed, - tinctured 
adjs.; mossy-back, -backed a. (see Moss-back), 
mossy -cup oak, the bur-oak, Querctts macrocarpa ; 
mossy stonecrop, Sedum acre (Syd.Soc. Lex. x 891 ). 

*694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxix. (1737) 119 A *Mossy- 
chin’d Demy-giant 1832 Ptaidiug 1*5 (Libr. Usefi Know!.) 
The American *mossy-cup oak. *883 Meredith Woods of 
Westermaih 16 *M ossy-footed squirrels leap, Soft as winnow- 
ing plumes of Sleep. *728-46 Thomson Spring 381 When., 
whitening down their *mossy-tinctured stream Descends 
the billowy foam. 

Most (monst), a. (sb.) and adv. Forms : a. t 
rarest, (maes’iS), Merc, and Kent. jxuSst, 3 m®st( 
2-5 meat, 3 meast, 4 meste, 5 Norfolk myst. 


MOST. 

/ 3 . x north, m&st, (maast, mss'®), 3-5 mast, (3 
Orm. masst), 4-6 moste, moost(e, (5-6 Sc. poet. 
moiste), 3- most; also Sc. and north, dial. 4-7 
masti.e, 4-6 mayst, 6 maisfce, 4-9 maist, (9 
meast). [Cora. Teut. : OE. mrest (Northumb. 
mast) -OFris . mast, maest, OS. west (Du. meest), 
OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) meist, ON. mcst-r (S vv., 
Da. mest), Goth, maist-s OTeut. *maisto-, formed 
with superlative suffix -is to- (see -est) from the 
root of *maiz, Mo adv. 

The OE. mast, the normal representative of the Com. 
Teut. type, has been found only in Northumbrian, but it is 
not certain that it existed only in that dialect. The ordinary 
OE. form (WS. mist. Kentish west) has abnormal umlaut, 
and seems to descend from a prehistoric *md-isi, a re-forma- 
tion due to a consciousness of the grammatical relation of 
the word to vui Mo. The umlaut form survived, in the 
south, down to the 15th c., but seems to have now entirely 
disappeared even in dialects. (The 19th c. northern form 
pteasi represents OE. mast ; the coincidence with the early 
M E. meast :-OE. mist is accidental.) The establishment 
of most as the only form in the midlands and south was 
probably due to the influence of the related mo, more. 

The southern form most, occasionally spelt moist, was 
often used, esp. in rimes, by the Sc. poets of the 15-ioth e.j 

A. adj. (The senses 1, 2, 3 express respectively 
the superlative of the three adjectival notions uow 
denoted by great, much , and many.) 

1. = Greatest in various applications. 

fa. with reference to size, bulk, or stature. Ohs. 
cxooo Ags. Gas/. Matt. xiii. 32 Sotllice panne byt wexa .5 
liyt ys ulre wyrte mtest. c 1220 Bestiary 500 Cetliegrande 
is a fis Se moste Sat in water is. 13.. E. E.Allit, P. B. 
385 pe moste motintayiiez on mor henna was no more dryje. 
c 1450 Merlin xiv. 210 Kynge Clarion, that was the moste 
man of the hoste of alle ths.Geauntes. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat. iv. (1888) 30 The brake is diuided into three partes. . 
of which the foremost part is the moste. 

f b. with reference to amount or degree. (<z) 
As superlative of comparison : Greatest in degree 
or extent, often passing into ‘utmost’, ‘chief’, 
occas. used predicatively. (b) As intensive super- 
lative : Very great. Ohs. 

(a) c 893 K. Alfred Or os. iv. xi. § 6 port tie past ^efeoht 
masst waive, c raoo Ormin 5528 pe maste Iufe he sluewepp 
peer part an 13 mann 11M33 shaewenn. c 1388 Chaucer Syr.'s 
T. xgx But eueremoore hir mooste wonder was How pat it 
[the hors] koude go and was of bras. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xvn. v. 695 The swerd fayled bym at his inoost 
nede, C1586 Sanders in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599' II. 1. 190, 
I had the Italian & Spanish tongues, by which their most 
trafique in that countrey is. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 111. 
i. 78 The seuce of death is most in apprehension. 1702 
Echard Eccl. Hist. {1710) 609 The most imaginable fatigue 
and industry. 

it) c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880] 174 pes prestis hat wole not 
helpe here maistris out of pis moste peril. 1479 J. Paston 
in P. Lett. III. 266, I wryght not so largely to, yow as 1 I 
wold do, for I have not most leyser. 1555 in Strype Eccl. 
MetnAxrzi) III. App xiiii. 118 So likewise is freewil a most 
untruth undoubtedly. 

G. said of a numerical aggregate, proportion, 
etc. Ohs. except in the phr. {the) most part. 

Most part (without article) may be used advb. In quot. 
c 1205 the adverbial accus. mesten duel is used subst. as a 
nominative. 

c 1205 Lay. 7864 And heom satlliche i-lomp (yet mesten dad 
com a lond. a 1225 A tier. R. 330 Scheome is pe meste del 
..of ure penitence, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
12839 In to (te most pres Ider ben sprong. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 394/2 The moste parte of the peple of the cyte. 
c 1511 Lsee Deal sbi 1 d]. 1532 in Thanes Cawdor (Spald- 
ing Club) 155 The landis and barony of Schancar or the 
mast part thereof. 1579 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSB. Comm. 
App. v. 429 The most noumber slia.II have the choice and 
election. 1632 Lithgow Trav. t. 20 Blood-sucking Inquisi- 
tors, of which the most part were mine owne Country-men. 
1700 S. L, tr. Frvke’s Voy. E. Ind. 2, 1 went and took a view 
of most part of Hungary. 

d. For the most part (also f party, f deal) : 
usually ; in the main, f Also rarely without the. 

1387 [see Deal sb. 1 1 d]. £1400 Maundev, (1839) xxix. 

294 Thei holden for the moste partye, the..gode manneres, 
as men of the Contree aboue seyd. 1523 Ln. Berners 
Froiss. (18121 I. ccccxxvi. 746 Y“ lorde of Coney went to 
Mortayn. .and there refresshed hym and his company ; but 
for the most partye he hytnselfe was with the kyng at 
Turney. 1545 Rayndlu Byrth Manky tide 90 For the moste 
parte when there be two at once, the one is masculyne, 
and the other femenyne. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione’s 
Caurtyer lit. G g ij, For moste part these kinde of in- 
iurious persons.. are menne wel stricken in yeeres.. 1647 
Trapp Comm. 2 Cor. vii. 3 Such faithful friends are in this 
age all for the most part gone in pilgrimage. 1715 Addison 
Freeholder No. 20 f 8 A House of Commons, which . . must 
consist for the most part of Landed Men. 1871 Smiles 
Cha> ac. viii. (1876) 220 Men of the greatest genius have 
been for the most part cheerful, contented men. 

f e. with reference to («) power, authority ; (b) 
importance, consequence. Most master-, ruler, 
commander; also, one who is ‘master’ in a 
contest, etc. Obs. 

cgsa Lindt sf. Gttsfi. Matt, xviii. 1 Hia cueSende huelc 
■wenes fin maast is ill ric heofna. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 816 pe 
meast kempe is icud & kenest of ow alle of pe creft. c 1350 
Will. Paterae 2735 pe segges were a-slepe. .al but pe mest 
maister. 138a Wyclif Matt. xxii. 38 This is the firste and 
the most maundement 1470-85 Malory Arthur hx i. i. 840 
He that was the moost kyng and knygbt of the world, 1571 
Campion Hist. tret. ill. (1633) 9 Turffe and Sea-coales 
is their most fuell. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. iii. 149 
Shee’le.. dandle thee like a Baby: Though in this place 
most Master weare no Breeches. 
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f f. Const, in, of. Obs. 

_ 011300 Cursor M. 205 How he bat 0 myght es mast Send 
in till erth his haly gast. £1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 
316 pis Cesare was moost in generaUe and larges, and pees 
of his lordship. £ 1440 .s ir Gowther 755 (end) Gy ff us rny^t 
with hym to won, pat lord, bat is most of meyn 1 Amen. 
1533 inFurnivall Ballads fr. MSS. 1 . 380 Wheron to rest, 
And build hir nest, God graunte hir, moste of might ! 
t g. Oldest. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 11567 Mauric, pe maest of his childeren. £1250 
Gen. 4 Ex. 900 For he [Melchisedech] was boSan king and 
prest, of elde most, of wit liefest. 

h. qualifying the designation of a person ; En- 
titled to the designation in the highest degree. Obs. 

_ £1300 Havelok 323 Godard was. .be moste swike, bat eure 
in er e shaped was. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) x6ix The meste 
wreche of alle Wip a stroll me dob adoun falle. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 207 b/2 Fie hens thou moste wretche. a 1553 
Udall Royster !). iv. iv. (Arb) 66 The inoste loute and 
dnstarde that euer on grounde trode. 1605 Chapman All 
Footes Wks. 1873 I- *49 These politicians, .are our most 
fooles. 1624 Middleton Game at Chess m. ii. (end), She’s 
caught, and, which is strange, by tier most wronger. 1690 
W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 439 He had been a most 
Mad-man had he stood against them. 

i. The most thing that, the chief thing that; 
what . . . most. Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 65 The most thinge that greuid 
her was her good ami gay clothing. 0x460 How Wise 
Man taught Son 182 in Hazl. E. P. P. I- 177 For deth 
ys, sone, as I trowe, The most thyng that certyn ys, 1474 
Caxton Chesse 1. iii, Ryght dere lord and kynge, the grettest 
and most thinge that I desire is that [etc.]. 1835 D. Web- 

ster Sc. Rhymes 4(E.D. D.) The maist thing that troubled 
the bodies, I think was their hungry wames. 

j. f Most end {obs.}, most an end dial. [? 0 £. 
*msestan ende , advb. accus.] : see End sb. 5 c. 

2 . With sb. in pi. (f occas. with the) : The 
greatest number of; the majority of, Most times, 
usually, in the majority of cases. 

a 900 O. E. Chron. an. 894, & him mon eac mid oprum 
floccum sohte maist r a daga mice, oppe on dm; oppe on niht. 
X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 150 And who pat inoste niaistries 
can, be myldest of herynge. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 
5 Whereof the most peple were sory. 1579 Lyly E uplines 
(Arb.) 53 Vertue is harboured in the heart of him that most 
men esteeme mishapen. 1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. Ded., 
I have passed my most and best hours in quiet meditation. 
1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxiii. 7 Abrahams behaviour to 
these H ittites may shame the most Christians. 1701 Tut- 
tell Descr. # Expt. Math. Instrum, t Most Questions in 
Arithmetick. x888 B ryce A nter. Commw. 1 1, lx. 427 Party 
loyalty is strong enough, with most people. 

+ b. With sb. in sing. : Numerically strongest. 

1638 in 10 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 487 It was 
..agreed upon, by comon consent and most voice in oppen 
court, 

3 . Existing in the greatest quantity, amount, or 
degree ; the greatest amount or quantity of. 

This use, like the corresponding uses of much and more, 
prob. arose mainly from the absolute use 5, with virtual ellip- 
sis of op. When used with abstract sbs. this sense is hard 
to distinguish from the obsolete sense ‘greatest’ (xb). 

£1380 Wyclif Sel. IV ks. III. 406 Bot inoste harm in pis 
mater stondes in pis ; pat pei perverte po feythe of po gospel. 
£1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 16 Of all angels in brightues 
God gaflucifer most lightnes. 1502 Arnolds Chron. (1811) 
x6 Our ti ewe men doo vs to vnderstonde that moost prayeng 
and leste profyt myght falle to the same cite and to me. 
1720 Ozell Vcrtot's Rom. Rep. I. iv. 20 At those tumul- 
tuous Assemblies, .such bad most Authority as could make 
most Noise. 1727 Swift Gulliver's Let. to Sympson Wks. 
1751 IX. 143 Have not I the most lieason to complain? 
1856 Rijs kin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xvl § 42 The work will., 
have most power which was begun with most patience. 

II. absol. (quast-rA) 

4 . Absolute uses of sense x. The greatest persons 
(or, rarely, things) ; chiefly, with reference to rank 
or impoitance. Usually in association with least. 
Now only poet, in most and least all without 
exception’ (in ME. verse often as a metrical tag). 

£1250 Gen. <t Ex. 198 And for his sinne oc he to munen, 
Sat moste and leiste him ben binumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1659 Fra pe mast dim to pe lest Sal neper liue ne found ne 
best. E1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 75 We wol. .Chese yow a 
wyf. .Born of the gentilleste and of the meeste Of al this 
land. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 59 b/!, Moynes., gad red all 
the most of byrthe. 1526 Tindale Hcb. viii. 11 They shall 
a knowe me, from the lest to the moste olT them. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso viii. lxxii, Etiueuoming the hearts of most 
and least. 1879 Browning Phddipptdes 78 Then praise 
Pan who fought in the vanks with you most and least. 

5 . The greatest amount or quantity. 

£1X22 O. E. Chron. an. 1011, ponne hi masst to yfele xedon 
hicfdon. a 120a Moral Ode 112 pe < 5 e lest wat biseio efte 
mest. £X2oo Ormin 15278 piss folk iss la^hesst, & tiss lott 
Addlepp pe lassie mede, Forr patt tegg hafenn allre masst 
Off peggre flseshess tville. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 3x8/671 
Ho-so hath of pe eov'pe mest, he is slowj as pe Asse. 1419 
in Thanes Cawdor (Spalding Clubl 6 To sel thaim to hym 
or to ony uthir that wil gif mast for thaim. 1500-20 Dunba r 
Poems lviii: 29 Qulia maist hes than sail maist repent. 1648 
Gage West hut. 162 Four hundred Crowns had been the 
most that my old Predecessor had given yearly. Mod. This 
is really the most that I can concede. 

+ b. Const, genitive. Only OE. and early ME. 

£888 K. AJlfred Boeth. xxiv, § 3 Forfem ptet lie ptirh 
3 tet image mast bearna begitan. cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
169 Mest manne him gremede mid scorne a 1225 St. 
Marker. 6 Ant tu schalt wummon meast wunne ant weole 
welden. 

tc. All {one's) most i (one’s) utmost. Obs. In 
quot. used advb. 


MOST. 

*37S Farbour Bruce xvn. 818 Quhen all thair mast assal- 
geit thai, And the schot thikkest [wes] with-all [etc.]. 

d. To make the most of (*j- to make most of) : 
(a) To employ to the best advantage ; (b) To treat 
with the greatest consideration; (ir) To represent 
or exhibit at the best or worst. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 13 He maketh moost 
of vs & cheryssheth vs. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 22 
Thackwell is.. permitted to make the most he could of his 
presse and letters, a 1627 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 73 The 
most [was] made of that which was true, and many falsities 
added, xfioo Fuller Mixt Contempl. (1841) 237, I always 
made the most of the youngest. X727 Gay Begg, Op. t. iv, 
How to make the most of her beauty. 1859 FitzGerald tr. 
Omar xxiii, Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend. 
1891 Temple Bar June 167 He. .made the most of his 
opportunity. 

tS. Governed by a prep, forming an advb. phrase, 
a. At most, at the most (ME. atte meste). A 
qualifying phrase, attached to a quantitative de- 
signation to indicate that the amount, nnmber, or 
quantity is the largest admissible. Also in wider 
sense, appended to a statement to denote that it ex- 
presses not less, but probably more, than the truth. 

C1300 St. Brcmdan (Percy Soc.) 31 Ther thu schalt fourti 
dayes bileve.atte meste. £1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 947 
Hespak y-now for o day at pe meste. 1453 1 ° Trevelyan 
Papers (Camden I 25 If the cliaplen dy, elec another h onest 
man.. within foure monethis at the most. 1535 Coverdale 
Isa. xxx. 17 A thousand of you slial fle for one, or at the 
most for fyue. 1662 J, Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amiass. 
196 One degree of Longitude under the thirty seventh de- 
gree of Latitude,, .consists but of fifty minutes at the most. 
1756 Mrs. F. Brooke Old Maid No. 30. 177 After these 
entered a tall child, at most but in her thirteenth year. 
1885 Law Times LX XIX. 38/1 The duty of the magistrate 
should be at most ancillary to that of the doctor. 

■f b. Por the most. For the most part. Obs. 
£1531 Latimer in Strype Eccl. Mem. (18221 1 . 11. 177 Those 
other, for the most, teach nothing, but that whych ys mani- 
fest in the Scripture. 1603 Shaks. Meas. far M. v. L 445 
They say best men are moulded out of faults, And for the 
most, become much more the better For being a little bad. 

t C. "With the most. In the utmost degree ; in 
the greatest quantity ; to the full. Obs. 

£1205 Lav. 2547 Ah Menbriz dude vnwreste he wes swike 
mid pan meste. 13.. Guy IVarw. (A.) 274 Now is Gij in 
gi'et tempest Sorwe he makep wip pe mest [MS. C. Sorowe 
he maketh with the mo-te] Of Felice pat feir may. a 144.0 
Sir Degrev. 1404 Ther ware metns with the maste, 1 do sow 
to wytte. a 1586 Sir H. Sidney Godlv Let. to his son 
Philip, Feed them well, and pay them with the mast. 1628 
Gaulr Pract. Theorists t'anegyr. xo Our gratefull acknow- 
ledgement of his Goodnesse, when it is with the most ; is 
but a slender requital! for his Benefits. 

7 . (Construed as//.) The greatest number. Now 
usually without article ; in early use most and the 
most were both common. 

a. The most numerous part of an aggregate 
specified or implied ; the majority. Const, of. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. i. 77 Moost of all the barons 
..assayed alle by rewe but ther myght none spede. 1535 
Coverdale Matt. xi. 20 The cities, in the which most of his 
miracles were done. 1588 J. Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) xa 
The most of them woulde neuer deale in thatlawe at home. 
x6xi Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 594 For she seemes a MLstresse 
To most that teach. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Brandi's Banish'd 
Virg. 173 Moste of the Fleete came lagging on by ones and 
two’s. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. 32 Most of 
these Divans have large Windows. 1767 Jrnl. Byrons 
Voy. round World 10 The most of the priests are negroes. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. vm. 63 , 1 looked over a 
number of fine portraits, most of them of persons now dead. 
1852 G. W. Curtis Wand, in Syria t6x We found a spot 
less dreary than the most. 1875 Jowett Plain (ed. 2) I. 9, 
I found a number of persons, most of -whom I knew. 1882 
Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 30 The most of my 
patrons are boys. 

b. = Most persons-, the majority of people. 

1608 W ii.i.ET Hexapta Exod. 38 The most here doe vn- 

devstand this signe. 1670 Lady Mary Bertie in 12 th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App, v. 21 Upop the Queene's Birthday 
most wore embraudered bodys. 1791 Genii, Mag. 22/2 
A gentleman., who felt the infirmities of age at an earlier 
period than most do. 1833 Hr, Martineau Charmed Sea 
1, Her indifference was lowards . . most who crossed her 
daily path. 1852 M. Arnold Youth 0/ Nature 71 Sunk .. 
Too deep for the most to discern. 

B. adv. 

1 , As a superlative of comparison : In the greatest 
degree; to the greatest extent, a. qualifying a 
verb, a ppl. adj., or an adjectival or advb, phrase. 

£893 K. -Elfred Ores. r. iv. § 1 para nytena meolc pe hy 
inteSt bi libbat). a 12 00 Moral Ode 217 pe pe dep is wille 
mest, he hatie# wurst mede. c 1200 Ormin 2595, & ;ho patt 
cwemmde himm allre mmst Off all mannkinn onn eorpe. 
1390 Gowf.r Con/. I. 238 Most of alle his hevte is set. .upon 
these grete Offices, a 1450 Myrc Festial 24 For Pat a man 
loneth most yn pys world, pat ys callet his god and his 
mawmet. 1537 W riotheslev Chron. (Camden) 1 . 104 The 
Bishopp of Kochester . . had occupied preachinge most at 
Pawles Crosse of any bishopp. a 1548 Hall_ Chron., 
Hen. VIII 107 b, He., thought it most for his honor 
& profite. 1624 Capt. Sm mi Virginia 3 The soyle is 
most plentifull, sweete, . . and fruitfull of all other. 1723 
Die. Wharton True Briton No. 26. 1 . 228 Their most 
obliged Creatures have shunn’d them most. X790 Burns 
To Genii, who sent a Newspaper 3 How guess'd ye, sir, 
what maist 1 wanted? 1853 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy viii, 
For most, I know, thou lowst retired ground 1 
b, Prefixed to an adj. or adv. to form the superl. 
For the conditions under which the comparison with mare 
and most k used, see More adv, 1 b, «, ' 
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c 1230 Hall Meld, (MS. Bodl.) 1 . 585 For J>ah lie beo 
richest,, ,|>e alre measte poure be him to were cheoseS, is 
him wel icweme. 1390 Gower Con/. L 52 The moste prin- 
cipal of alle. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 56 This Weye is 
most schort. 1610 Shaks. Tent/ 11. i. 227 Ebbing men, 
indeed (Most often) do so neere the bottome run By their 
owne feare, or sloth. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 283 
Hee had some warres ., against the Christians, more vn- 
naturall against his brother, but most most vnnaturall 
and monstrous against his sonne Seiym. 1617 Morysok 
I tin. 1. 146 The most sweete walke that ever I beheld. 1723 
T. Thomas in Portland Papers VI. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
X22 One of the Kirks most Commodious for its largeness. 
1818 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 698 These lectures will be found 
by far the most interesting, .of any that I have yet delivered. 
1892 Bookman Oct. 27/a The most dogged of fighters, the 
most dangerous of enemies. 

; e. prefixed pleonastically to the sttperl. of the 
adj. or adv. Now only poet. exc. in illiterate use. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 279 The most fairest Damy- 
selies that myghte be. 1533 [see Highest B. i]. 1386 A ; Day 
Eng. Secretary 1. (16251 40 The three battels . . by him in 
his most yongest yeares so miraculously foughten. 1683 
Penn Let. cone. Pennsylvania 6 One of the most wretchedst 
Spectacles in the World. 1878 T, Hardy Ret. Native iv. 
vii, I was always first in the most gallantest scrapes in my 
younger days 1 1881 E. H. Hickey in Macm. Mag. XLI 1 I. 
236 My most extremest time of misery. 

2 . As an intensive superlative qualifying adjs, 
and advs. : In the greatest possible degree. 

For the ceremonial titles, Most Christian , Most Honour- 
able , Most Noble, Most Reverend , etc., see those adjs. 

1308 Dunbar Poems vii. 3 Most wyse,most valyeand, most 
laureat hie wictour. 1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 1 The 
Kynges mooste Riall Magestie. 1339 Abp. Parker Corr. 
(Parker Soc.) 70, I ought and do, acknowledge my most 
bound duty, to he a faithful orator for your grace during 
my life. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 80 Oh horrible. Oh horrible, 
most horrible. 1631 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ut. HI. 205 
To the King’s most excellent Majesty, 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. 183 The rinde or skin peeles off most easily. 
1688 in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. in. III. 316, I am, S r , your 
most affectionate friend and servant, Sunderland P, *710 
Hearne Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) II. 351 A most vile, stinking 
Whigg, 1775 Johnson Let. to Earl Chesterfield in Boswell, 
lam. your lordship’s most humble, most obedient servant. 
1833 Dickens Let. 21 Sept,, Ever .. Most affectionately 
yours. 1879 Bain Higher Engl, Gram. 150 His argument 
was most convincing. 

t 3 . Mostly ; fir the most part. Ohs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 2118 his land lies mast vnto he south 
her h® blamen mast er cuth. 1451 CarGRAVE Life St. Aug. 
(E.E.T.S.) x/27 We rede of hyin fiat, whan he cam to lerne 
oyuers sciens which were 'pan most in Greke tonge hat he 
bated pe Greke letteris and loued weel he Latyn. 1323 
Fitzhkrb. Husb. § 21 They vse most to pul them [z. e. certain 
weeds] vppe with theyr liandes. 1330 Palsgr. 598/1 Where 
kepeth he Ids resydence moste ? 1605 Bacon A av. Learn, n. 
ii. § 9 Although .. States are most collected into Monarchies. 
1S3S Pag rrr Chris tianogr. 1. ii. (16351 72 Those that nowin- 
habite Egypt, are most Moores. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 
(1768) 107 As to the Nature of the Inhabitants, they are 
most of a tawny Complexion, a 1734 North Lives (1826) 
III. 388 He took most to silence, ..yet, when he did speak, 
it was much to the purpose. 

fb. Qualifying all, (In this use the sense * for 
the most part’ passes into that of * nearly see 
Almost.) Similarly everich mest , nearly every one. 

a xooo-1130 [see Almost i], a 1200 Moral Ode 7 Mest al 
5 >et ich habbe idon bi-fealt to child-hade, c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 181 Mast alle he hund limen hersumteS pe. onre 
wombe. <1x225 A her. R. 88 Euerich mest, haueS on olde 
ewene toueden hire earen. c 1230 Halt Meld. 103 As 
gentille wimmen mest alle nu o worlde. 1627 Sclater Exp. 
•sTkess. iii. 12 (1629) 275 Wee are most all of lssachars Tribe : 
therefore vsually choose callings of greatest ease. 

4 . Almost, nearly. Ohs. exc. dial. 

It is doubtful whether this is not merely an aphetic form 
of almost (Sc. amaist ) ; it is often written 'waist, 'most. 

a 1584 Montgomerie Chcrrie <$• Slae 243 Sum tyme I 
musit and maist gane mad. 16x3-39 I. Jones in Leoni 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) II. 49 This Architrave returns the 
Cornice most to the solid of the Pilasters. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 541 Her forehead was most couered with 
her Hat. 2783 Burns Addr. Deil xvi, Yt. .gied the infant 
warld a shog, 'Maist ruin'd a’. t8o8 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. V. 344 The distance of most three leagues. 1853 
Thackeray Newcomes xxv, Most everybody’s here. 1874 
J. W. Long Amer, Wild-fowl Shooting 151 You ., wade 
out, most to the edge of the open water. 

fO. Comb. ) mostwliat adv., for the most part 
(common in 17th c.), also quasi-®//., the greater 
part of; mostwhen. adv., most frequently, on most 
occasions ; most where adv., in most places. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 137 pesne lehter habbeff mest hwat 
alle men. a 1300 Cursor M, 14571 pe freindes jiou has aur- 
quar, We wat mast quat er hat h ar - a 1400 m Halliwell 
Kara Math. {1841) 56 A Tretis of Geometric wberby you 
may knowe the heghte, depnes, and the brede of mostwhat 
erthely thynges, 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxxvii. 123 The 
kynge kepte mooste what his paleys. 156a J. Heywood 
Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 164 Here and there sum : But most 
when and most where no sum doth cum. 1381 Mulcaster 
Positions i. (1887) 3 The parentes and freindes with whom 
I haue to deale, be most-what no latinistes. 1603 Carew 
Cornwall 13 b, The Lord of the soyle is most-where allowed 
libertie to place one workman in euerie fifteene for himself. 
x68x H. More Exp. Dan. i. 5 That State.. being most- 
what supported by the Supreme Power of their Two Con- 
suls. 1737 in N. ty Q. 8th Ser. (1895) VII. 405/t This Month 
was mostwhat inclin’d to wet and very changable wether. 
Hence + Iffa'stEede [-head], supreme greatness, 
majesty ; + Mostness, maximal size. 

<21300 E. E. Psalter xxv iii. 3 God of masthede bonneted he. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 09 From the leastness and 
mostness, not from the things themselves, it is, that [etc.]. 


Sffosfc, obs. form of Must sb. and v. 

-most (mff«st, mffst, mast) , suffix , forming adjs. 
in the superlative degree (many of which are also 
used as advs.), is an altered form of OE. -mest 
( = Goth, -umist), a combination of two distinct 
OTeut. (and Indogermanic) superlative suffixes, 
-mo- (which occurs, e. g., in OE. forma first, 
hindema last, and in L. pnmus first), and -isto- 
-est. Those OE. superlatives in -mest which either 
descend from OTeut., or are extensions of OTeut. 
superlatives in -mo-, are formed not on adjs. but on 
prepositional or demonstrative stems ; examples 
are aeftimest (see Afte umost), formest ovfyrmest 
Foremost, inmest Inmost, nitSemest lowest, ufe- 
mest or yfemest (see Ovemest), tUmest or ytmest 
Utmost, ymest (*» Goth, auhumists) highest; the 
only instance (among the words belonging to this 
primary group) of formation on an adj. -stem is 
midmost Midmost. On the analogy of these older 
words, the suffix -mest was in OE. used to form 
superlatives of several adjs. of local and temporal 
signification, as last mest, side mest latest, I as tines t, 
westmest (also west etna), norSmest, siiGmesl. 

In late OE. the adjs. in -mest came to be regarded 
as compounds of mast Most, as the frequent spell- 
ing -insist shows. The subsequent history of the 
written form of the suffix coincides with that of 
the adj., exc. that the absence of stress led to the 
occasional retention of the spelling -mest (beside 
the quasi-etymological -most) down to the 16th c. 
In mod. English the formal pronunciation of the 
suffix is assimilated to that of the adj., though 
colloq. the normal pronunciation (mast) is usual. 

As the superlatives in -mest, -most corresponded | 
to comparatives in -er, analogy led to the insertion 
of r or er before the suffix : thus aftemest was in 
early ME. altered to aftermest, and ovemest was 
replaced by overmost. In the 15th and 16th c. the 
suffix -most (interpreted as identical with Most a.) 
was added to many comparatives iri -er, on the 
analogy of earlier adverbial formations in -more, 
as in furthermost, hindermost , innermost , lower- 
most, outermost, uppermost, uttermost. 

In ME. and modem English, the suffix has been 
appended to certain positive adjs. ; to sbs used 
adjectiveiy, as in backmost, bottommost, topmost ; 
and to advs., as in downmost, upmost, hithermost. 

The restriction of the application of the suffix to 
words denoting position in place, time, or serial 
order, which existed in OE. , has almost universally 
been adhered to in the subsequent formations ; the 
only exception, in a word that has obtained any 
degree of currency, is bettermost. The only other 
violations of the rule occur in mere nonce-words, 
as in the following quot. 

a x6x8 Sylvester Ded. Sonn. i, To Maidens Blush, Accept 
a Heart which to Your Highnesse owes whole Hecatombs 
of Happy-most Desires. 

Mo3tache,-cMum,-choe, obs. ff. Moustache. 
M ostar- de-velis , variant of Musterdevillers. 
Moste, obs. form of Must sb. and v., Moist a. 
Mosfcer, var. Moisture v. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 87 The cricket . . He useth .. to 
dig and bore in the harde Earth and mostered places. 

Moster, obs. form of Muster. 

Mostesa, -tese, obs. forms of Mestizo. 
Mostie(k, obs. variant forms of Maulstick. 
Mostlings (mffu stlirjz). dial, [f. Most a. + 
-lino ‘I, -lings.] Mostly, for the most part; usualty. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s, v., It’s mostlings rainy 
now-a-days, I think. 1870 E. Peacock Half Skirl. I. 35 
That greasy green coat ye mostlins wears. 1889 Tennyson 
Owd Rod 38 But Dicky, the Ghoiist moHstlins was nobbut 
a rat or a mouse. 

Mostly (mffu-stli), adv. [f. Most a. -f* -ly 2 .) 

1 . For ttie most part ; in the main. 

*594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits 42 Mostly he made 
complements of verses very well composed. 1627 W. Scla- 
ter Exp. 2 These. (1629) 42 Our Religion is mostly talke 
and discourse. 17x9 W. Wood Sure, Trade 82 The Goods 
after they are manufactured are mostly sent Abroad. 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. vi. Parliaments, Twenty-seven 
millions mostly fools, 1904 H. Black Pract. Self-Culture 
iih 77 A man whose mind has been mostly fallow ground 
will not easily take to the mental plough and hoe. 
f 2 . In the greatest degree; to the greatest 
extent; most. Obs. 

1691 Emilianne's Observ. Journ. Naples 31 r Those 
Women who mostly frequent the Confessionals .. become 
[etc-]. J754 Shebbeake Matrimony (1766) I. 90 It [the 
epithet] wa3 applied to those Things which were mostly 
esteemed. 1768 Woman of Honor I. 14 Children .. being 
susceptible of any impressions,, .mostly so of good ones. 
Mostour, obs. form of Moisture. 

|| Mostra (mostra). Mus. [It., a mark, indica- 
tor, vbl. sb. f. mostrare to show.) A ‘direct’; 
a small mark at the end of a line indicating the 

note with which the next line begins. 

X724 Sheet Explic. For. Words Mus., Mostra, is a little 


Mark or Character in Musick. 1752 Avison Ess. Mus. 
Express. 131 , 1 have ventured to introduce a new musical 
character, namely, this Mostra ( V) or Index. In mod. 
Diets. 

Mostre, Moatur, obs. ff. Muster sb. and v. 
Mostwliat, -when, -where : see Most C. 
Mostyrdewyk: see Musterdevillers. 

+ Mo3y, sb. Obs. A dish in cookery. 

14. . in Househ. Ord. (1790) 460 Mosy for Soper in Somer. 
Take smale chekyns and chop hom [etc.]. 

Mosy (mffwzi), at. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 moosy, 
6moocie, 7, 9 mozy, 9 mosey, mosie, moosie, 
moozy, mouzy. [ME. mosy (? 0 E. *mosig), f. 
mos Moss sbP + -Y. Cf. Mossy a., which is a 
later formation with the same elements.) Downy, 
hairy ; - Mossy a. 3 and 4. 

1436 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 13704 Pyled and seynt as any 
kaat, And moosy [v.r. mosy] heryd as a raat. 1359 Elyot 
Diet. s.v. Barba, Incipiens barba . . a younge moocie 
bearde. 1370 Levins Manip. 108/34 Mosy, puber. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens 11 ■ lxxxviii. 267 Dictam, is.. a hoate and 
sharp herbe. .his leaues be. .somewhat hoare or mosy with 
a certaine fine downe. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 359 It 
is of a fungous or Mozy substance. <z 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Mozy, shaggy ; covered with hair. The clown, 
who shaves but once a week, is of course very mozy when 
he comes under the barber’s hands. 

Hence Lffo’siness. 

1538 Elyot Diet., lulus,., the mosynesse of the outwarde 
arte of fruites. . . lull, be also the mosynesse or softe 
eares, whiche do growe on the beardes & visages of yong 
men, before that they be shauen. 

t Mot 1 . Obs. Also 6 mote, 6-7 mott(e. [a. 
F. mot word, saying, motto = Pr. mot-z, It. motto 
(see Motto) popular L. *mottum, altered form 
of earlier muttum (Lucilius) uttered sound, cogn. 
w. muttire , mutire to murmur.) 

1 . A motto. 

1386 Ferne Blaz. Gentrieu. 7 To what purpose the cote 
of a Gentleman is manteled and doubled, why some haue 
assumed motes or worries, & c. 1393 Shaks. Liter. 830 Re- 
proch is stampt in Colaiinvs face, And Tarqvins eye maje 
read the mot a farre, ‘ How he in peace is wounded not in 
wane x6oo Agard in H same's Collect. (1771) I. 261 As 
for motts, I am of that opynyon that they took theyre first 
beginninge from men’s conceits of there being some speciall 
vertnes in them ; or from the etymologye of theyre own 
names. 1602 Marston Ant. $ Mel. y. Wks. 1856 I. 55, 

I did send for you to drawe me a devise, an Imprezza, by 
Sinecdocbe a Mott. 1639 Howell Lexicon, Let. French 
Prov., When you have cast an eye upon this Letter which 
goeth stuff’d with ail Proverbs, old Motts, and Adages. 

2 . A word, 

c 1643 Howell Lett. I. tr. xv, I haue been long in the 
Survay of these [the United] Provinces, .[and] will conclude 
with a mot or two of the people. 

II Mot 2 (im>). [Fr. : see prec.) A witty saying. 
[1631 Buathwait Eng. Gentlew, 198 That Mot of the Athe- 
nians to Pompey the Great, Thou art so much a God, as 
thou acknowledgest thy selfe to be a man, was no ill saying.] 
X813 Jeffrey Contrib, Edin. Rev. (1844) I. 345 Another 
mot of hers became an established canon at all the tables of 
Paris. x86i Dutton Cook P. Poster's Dan. vii, At length 
the day came when the Chevalier had uttered his last mot. 

Mot 3 (ro^t). dial. Also motte ; and see M otty. 
[?a. F. motte hillock; also, ‘a butt to shoot at’ 
(Cotgr.).) A mark for players at quoits, 

1847 in Halliwell. 1851 Mayhew Land. Labour Answ. 
to Corr. ? Dec., In the Country the mark in Quoit playing 
is termed a ‘ motte 

t Mo-table, a. Obs.— 0 [ad. late L. mdtabilis 
(Vulg, Gen . i. 21), f. L. mb tare, freq. of mover e 
(ppl. stem mot-) to Move.) (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr ., Mo table . . al wayes moving, still 
in motion. 

Motacil (mffu’tasil'). rare. [Anglicized form 
of next : cf. F. matacille .) A bird of the genus 
Motacilla , a wagtail. 1828-32 in Webster. 

|| Motacilla (mffulasMa). [L. motacilla wag- 
tail, perh. f. mbt&re to keep moving ; according to 
Varro so called ‘ quod semper movet caudam’ ; cf. 
the Eng. name.) A genus of birds, now restricted 
to the wagtails, but formerly of wider extent ; a 
bird of this genus. 

1732 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 505 The Motacilla, with a black 
breast. The common Wagtail. 1808 A. Wilson Amer. 
Oruithol.yi&ji) I. 256, I saw him. .pursuing what I took to 
be a species of motacilla. 

Hence JtfotaciTIid, -ine, -oid adjs., belonging 
to or resembling the family Motacillidae or the 
sub-family Motacillime, of which the genus Mota- 
cilla is the type, (In recent Diets.) 
t Motatioa. [a. L. mbtatibn-em, f. mb! are-. 
see Motable a.} Frequent movement. 

1721 Bailey, Motation, an often moving to and fro. 

Motatorious (mffntatoe’rtes), a. [Formed as 
next + -ous.) Vibratory, in constant motion ; 
applied to the legs of some insects. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvt. IV. 345 Motatorious 
(Motatorii). Legs, which when the insect is at rest, are in 
a perpetual vibratory motion. 

Motatory (mffu-latari), <z, Ent. [ad, rnod.L. 
mbtatorius , 1. L. violator, agent-n. f. mbtare : see 
Motable.) » prec. 

[x8x8 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxiii. (ed. 2) IT. 306 Long 
anteriorlegs. .denominated /tenter motatoriihy Linne. ] 1856 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Motatorius [Kirby],. .motatory. 
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Motazilite (motse-zibit), sb. and a. Also 8 
moatazalite, 9 motaz elite, mutazalite. [f. 
Arab, mus-tazil seceder (active pple. of ictazala to 
secede, 8th conj. of c azaia to go) + -xte,] a. sb. 
A member of a heretical Mohammedan sect, which 
denied predestination and the possibility of assign- 
ing definite attributes to the Deity. b>. adj. Of or 
pertaining to this sect 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. , Moatazalites. 1734 G. Sale 
tr. Koran , Prcl. Disc. viii. 158 Waseh.and his followers 
being thenceforth called Motazalites or Separatists. 

Mote (rndnt), sb A Forms : 1-5 mot, 4 moot, 
4-6 moote, 6 moot, moit, motte, 6-7 moate, 
(?moth), 6-8 moat, 7 mothe, mott, 9 (sense 
3 b) moit, moiet, 4- mote. [OE. mot neut. (dat. 
mole), perh. cogn. w. Du. mot dust from turf, saw- 
dust, grit (MDu. found only in combs, steenmot , 
turf mot), also fine rain, LG. (EFris.) mitt dust, 
grit; connexion with Smut is possible. With 
sense 3 b cf. Sp. mot a, knot in cloth, which how- 
ever is of uncertain origin.] 

1 . A particle of dust ; esp. one of the innumerable 
minute specks seen floating in the sunbeam ; an 
irritating particle in the eye or throat. 

A mote in the eye : often Jig. (a) with allusion to Matt, 
vii. 3, a relatively trifling fault observed in another person 
by one who ignores a greater fault of his own (cf. Beam 
so. 1 3 c); i(b) a cause of irritation or annoyance. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. vii. 3 To hwi gesihst jm hast mot 
on [fines broker egan. c 1050 Voc. in V/r.-Wiilcker 535/24 
A to mo, mote, 1340 Ayenb. 173 pet y-zyep bet mot we be 
obres 630. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. (Blasius) 345 Quha- 
sa-euire in pare throt seknes has, awne ore mot [etc.]. Ibid. 
xxviii. ( Margaret ) 494 As motis ar in Sown-beme fare. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 84 What man Joked in the 
glasse had he ony dissease of pnekyng or motes smarte or 
perles in his eyen he shold be anon heled of it. 1513 
Douglas Mneis, Direction 66 Quhilk in myne E fast starts 
a moit to spy. 1346 Bale i st Exam. Anne Askew 21b, 
Johan Frith is a great moate in their eyes. 1563 T, Gale 
Anti dot. 11. 8 Pouders . . made subtile and fyne lyke mootes 
of the sonne, as they call them. 1627 Abp. Abbot in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1639) I. 434 The first of these is Sir Dudley 
Diggs, a very great Mote in the Dukes Eye, as I am in- 
formed. 1632 Milton Penseroso 8 As the gay motes that 
people the Sun Beams. 1789 W. Buchan Dom, Med. (1790) 
259 Sometimes he imagines his eyes are full of motes. 1800 
Helena Wells Conslantia Neville (ed. 2) II. 243 He 
pretended to shew to his brethren the moat that he had 
discovered in their’s. 1821 Shelley Hellas 781 All that it 
inherits Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams. 1880 
W. Wallace Epicureanism viii. 192 Moving freely about 
like the motes we see in the sunbeam. 

b. A minute solid particle of foreign matter in 
food or drink. ? Now chiefly dial, f To make no 
motes of\ not to scruple at. 

c 1290 Y. Eng. Leg. I. 284/204 And Ine blessede nou^t mi 
drinke: and a swuch mot pare was Inne, And with bat 
drinke pat ich dronk: it schet me sone with-Inne. C1460 
J, Russell Bk. Nurture 272 Ne put youre fyngurs in the 
cuppe mootes for to seche. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxiii, I ne’er 
noticed it afore, and it’s nae sic mote neither but what ane 
might see it in their parritch. 1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ. 
(1837) 22t A corn sickle is then drawn through the butter 
several cross ways, in order to take out any hairs that may 
remain in it ; and if any other motes appear, they are also 
taken out. 

fig. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1664) 114, I speak it for 
your encouragement, that ye may make the best out of 
your joyes ye can, albeit ye finde them mixed with motes. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 422 Some made no 
motts of it to subscryve simplie and absolutelie. 1822 
Galt Sir A. Wylie I. vii. 31 The ragged coat o’ the callant 
was ne’er a mot in the man’s marriage. 

t c. A minute particle of anything, an atom ; 
something very minute or trivial, a trifle. {Not) a 
mote : (not) a jot. Obs. 

a 1 300 Body 4 Soul 266 in Map's Poems (Camden) 343 
That no mon cou nou fynden a mote Of hem, ne of mooder 
that hem bar. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1334 (1603) It 
myghte nought a mot in bat suffise. c 1412 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 943 Nat wold I rekke as mochel as a mote. 
c 1530 Bale K. Johan 1826 Whie wert thu cast in preson ? 

. . For conjurynge, calkynge, and coynynge of newe grotes, 
For clippynge of nobles, with such lyke pratye motes. 
1611 Beaum. & Fl. Mauds Trag. n. i, Let me know the 
man that wrongs me so, That I may cut his body into 
motes. *632 Massinger City Madam v. iii, I presume the 
sight Would move you to compassion. Luke. Not a mote. 
1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Milk, Where not the least 
Mote of any Filth may by any means appear, 
fd. = Atom 2 . Obs. 

1580 Sir E. Dyer Prayse of Nothing Poems (Grosart) 75 
For whilst they traueyled (Curiositie being their guide) to 
find out in the numbers of Pythagoras the moets of Epi- 
cure [etc.]. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 136 He saith that this 
diuersitie proceedeth from those little motes or bodies that 
go to the making of all things. 

+ 2 . A spot, a blemish. Obs. 

*3. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 763 For mote ne spot is non in )>e. 
C1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 1329 In your conscience, .is 
nojt so great mot. 1530 Palsgr. 246/2 Mote on a gowne 
or garment, povtie. c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxix. iii, 
Mote, nor spott, nor least disgrace, But for thee, could 
taint my face, 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, IV. i, 189 Therefore 
should euery Souldier. .wash euery Moth out of his Con- 
science. a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 71 
In your bright souls endure no wilful Mote. 

+ 3 . a. A tuft of wool forming the nap on cloth. 
2583 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis 779 in Satir. Poems Reform., 
To sponge his cloak durst not be done. It hurte the woole, 
and wrought it bair, Puld off the mattes, and did no mair. 


b. An imperfection in wool. 

1851 Catal. Gt. Eochib. II. 490 Burry and motey wool, 
witli the same cleaned from the burs and motes. 1879 Cas- 
sell's Techn. Educ. IV. 340/1 Many wools contain peculiar 
seeds called 1 burrs ’ and ‘ moiets ’ very difficult to remove, 
as they are covered with prickles. 1903 F. M. Lupton in 
Eng. Dial. Diet., Moit, the seed of an Australasian plant, 
which clings to wool, and is unravelled by the scribbler, 
without being separated from the wool. 

4 . * A single straw or a single stalk of hay ; a part 
of a single straw ; a slender twig ’ (E.D.D.). Now 
only dial. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xiii. 467 Otes..in grassie leaues, 
and knottie straw or motes, are somwhat like to wheate. 
1747 Gould Eng. Ants 69 The Hill Ants collect a vast 
Quantity of Pieces of dry Sticks, Chips, Straw-Motes, and 
other Rubbish. 

b. Mining. (See quot. 1883.) 
x88r in Raymond Mining Gloss. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal Mining 171 Mote or Moat, a straw filled with gun- 
powder for igniting a shot. 

5 . Comb. 

1592 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. H 2, Thou impotent 
moate-catching carper. 

Mote (nurat), sbJ Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 3-7, 
9 mote, 5, 8 mot, 9 arch. moat(e. [ME. mote, a. 
OF. mote, motte clod, hillock, mound, castle-hill, 
castle (mod.F. motte clod, mound), whence med.L. 
mot a, motta, MDu. mote mound, castle-hill, castle ; 
cf. Pr. mota (Levy) hill, castle, Sp. mot a embank- 
ment, dam, Pg. mota terrace, rampart, dam ; the 
It. motta (obs.) landslip, and mota mud, are com- 
monly cited as cognate, but this is doubtful. See 
Moat sbX, which seems to be orig. the same word. 

The Rom. word is commonly supposed to be of Teut, 
origin ; cf. Mid.Ger. mot moor, bog, HG. dial, mott peaty 
soil, peat, stack of peats (7 cogn. w. Eng. Mud),] 

1 . A mound, eminence, hill, esp. as the seat of a 
camp, city, castle, fort, or other building ; also, an 
embankment. 

a 1272 Luue Ron 121 in O. E. Misc. 97 Hit stont vppon 
a treowe mote bar hit neuer truke ne schal. 11330 R. Brunne 
Ckron. (1810) 165 Doun of the kastelle mote Isaac douhter 
cam, & felle R. to fote gretand. 1419 in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 14 That naneentir. .todefoule the walles nathe motes, 
hot thay that has taken tham to ferine, the whilke sail kytte 
the herbage that grewys apon the mote. 1533 Bellenden 
Livy v. xvii. (S. T. S.) II. 206 Ane litill mote [L. editns 
locus ] in quhilk was laid ane buschement full of armit men. 
C1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 225 (1810) 241 Above the clifts 
appear the banks and motes rudely cast up, called Clovelly 
Dikes. 1768 Ross Helenore in. 116 Frae aff a rising mot, 
He cry’d to stop, an’ crying stampt the ground, Until the 
hillock gae a trembling sound. 

t b. poet. A castle, fortress ; a city. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 936 pat mote pou menez in Iudy 

londe, pat is pe cite pat [etc.]. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 633 

Voyded of vche vylany, wyth vertuez ennourned in mote. 
a 1400 Min. Poems fr. Vernon MS. 489/173 Bope pe Mot 
and pe molde Schon al on red golde. 

2 , A barrow, tumulus. 

1313 Douglas Hdneis vn. i. 13 Enee. .Apon the sepulture, 
as custum was and gise, An hepe of erd and litle mote gart 
wpraise. 1724 Macfarlane's Geog. Collect. (S. H. S.1906) 
1.8 Hard by this Church. .stands a remarkable artificial 
Mote or little hill rising up like a Piramide. 1886 G. T. 
Stokes Irel. 4 Celtic Ck. (1888) 72 The interior chamber of 
the New Grange Moat. 

Mote 3 , moot, sb. Hunting. Obs. exc. arch. 
Forms : 4 moot, 4-6 mote, 4, 7 mot, 5 ?motye, 
6 mott, 8-9 arch, moot, 9 arch. mot. [a. F. 
mot (see Mot *), similarly used in French hunting.] 
A note of a horn or bugle. 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1364 Baldely pay blw prys. .Strak- 
ande ful stoutly mony stif motez. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe 
Blaunche 37 6 The mayster hunte. .With his borne blewe 
thre mote At the vneouplynge of his houndes. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur vn. viii. 223 There he blewe thre dedely 
motys. 15. . Chevy Chace 16 in Wright Songs 4 Ballads 
(i860) 24 The blvve a mot uppone the bent. 1575 Turberv. 
Venerie 86 Blowyng two motts with his borne to call in his 
fellowes and to cause the reste of the kenell to approche. 
1819 Scott Ivankoe xli, Three mots on this bugle will., 
bring round, .a jolly band of yonder honest yeomen. 

t Mote, sbA Astr. Obs. [ad. L. motus (w 
stem), f. mo-, mover e to Move.] Motion (of a 
heavenly body). 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 44 That thou findest in directe 
wryte in thy slate under thy rote, and adde hit to-geder, 
and that is thy mene mote. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) I. 89 [The sun’s] proper muyn and his mot raptyue. 
1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1832) 299 As motion in an atom 
leads at last To a world’s orbit— mote and motion given. 

tMote,^. 6 Gardening. Obs. [a.F. motte (f mote) 
clod.] The soil clinging to the roots of a plant. 

1693 Evelyn De La Quint. Compl. Card. II. fix Not that 
the Water of Rains often penetrates the Body of the Mote. 

Mote (m<?>it), sbJ (See quots.) 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Mote,, .a name for the nut 
of the Carapa guineensis, used for extracting oil in Sierra- 
Leone. 1887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 508 An oil of a 
similar nature is also obtained from Carapa Touloucouna ; 
it has been imported under the name of mote-grease. 

Mote (mout), vX arch. Forms : a. 1 m6t {pi. 
m6ton, subj. mdte, pi. mdten), 2-9 mot (2-5 pi. 
mote(n, 2-4 subj. sing, mote), 4-5 moot(e, mut, 
5 mowte, mutt, 5-6 mott(e, 6 moit, (mothe), 
6-7 mought, 6, 8 Sc. mat, 4- mote ; / 3 - 2nd sing. 
1 mdst, 2-5 moat, 4-5 moate, 4 must. [A 


WGer. and Gothic preterite-present verb (wanting 
in Scandinavian) : OE. mit corresp. to OFris, mot, 
OS. nidi, muot may, must (Du. moet must), OHG., 
MHG. muoz, may, must (mod.G. muss must), 
Goth, ga-mot (it) has room, related to OHG. mttotgx 
(mod.G. musse) leisure OTeut. type *mdta. 

The primary sense seems to be that preserved in Gothic, 
from which the sense ‘ is permitted, may ’ can easily have 
been developed.. The transition from this to the sense ‘ is 
obliged, must * is more difficult to explain ; it may have 
arisen from the use in negative contexts, where the two senses 
(‘may not’, ‘must not ’) are nearly coincident. Normally, 
OTeut. *mot should be the perfect of a verb *mat-, but 
there is no trace of a vb. of this form with a suitable sense ; 
the word may be related to *met- to measure (see Mete v.). 

If the verb had come down to mod, English, its form 
would have been moot. Exc. in northern dialects, it seems 
not to have survived in colloquial use beyond the 15th c., 
or at latest the middle of the 16th c. In the 16th c, it was 
often confused with mought (see May v.), with which it 
was prob. identical in sound. In the early part of the 
16th c., the verb was still used correctly as a present tense, 
though commonly misspelt mought. In the archaistic use 
of Spenser and later writers, on the other hand, it is, even 
when written -mote, almost always a preterite except in tra- 
ditional phrases. 

The pa. t. (OE. mdste) is treated under Must.. The sur- 
vival of the inflected 2nd person (OE. mist) is doubtful 
after the early part of the 15th c., on account of its formal 
coincidence with the pa. t., which by that time had already 
assumed the function of a present.] 

1 . Expressing permission or possibility ; = May. 
t In early use sometimes with ellipsis of a verb of motion. 
Beoumlf 347 gif he us geunnan wile, Jirnt we hine swa 

godne gretan moton. a 1000 Csedmofs Gen. 2473 (Gr.) On* 
fo<$ fsemnum, laetaS friS agon gistas mine, );a ic for 
gode wille gemundbyrdan, gif ic mot, for eow ! c 1200 
Ormin 1266 gif jm. .geornesst tatt tu mote sket Uppcumenn 
inntill heoffne. a 1300 X Commandm. 2 in E. E. P. (1862) 
15 4 if vs grace to wirch workis gode to heuen )>at we mot 
enter inn. CX385 Chaucer L. G. W. 903 (7 hisbe) We 
preyen 30W. . That in on graue that we motyn lye. *390 
Gower Conf. I. 6 God grante I mot it wel achieve. 1437 
Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 188, I beseche 
God that some prayers devoute Mutt Jett the seyde appar- 
aunce probable Thys disposed wythought feyned fable. 
1562 WiNgKT Cert. Tractatis i. Wks. (S. T. S.) 1. to To the 
intent that all errour and abuse being cuttit away, we al 
on baith sydis mot knaw the veritie. 1396 Spenser F. Q. 
vi. viii. 46 Now mote ye understand that [etc.]. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har. 1. i, Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale. 

fl. Beowulf 1671 Ic hit J? e J>onne gehate Jiaet }>u on 
Heorote most sorhleas swefan. 

1 ft>. Used as pa. t. (ind. or subj.) = might, could. 
C1440 Alphabet of Tales 93 He was so strang in bis selfe, 
Jiat he mott withstood any temptacion of )>e devull. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 8 Therefore he her did court, did 
serve, did wooe. With humblest suit that he imagine mot. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso ill. xiii. Within the postern stood 
Argantes stout To rescue her, if ill mote her betide. 1763-5 
Churchill Prophecy of Fam. Poems 1769 I. xifi And from 
that day Mote never Sawny tune the merry lay. 

c. In wishes, forming a periphrastic subjunctive ; 
— May. Often in asseverative phrases, So mote I 
thee, so mote I go, etc. 

c 1275 Passion Our Lord 71 in O. E. Misc. 39 Iblessed hi 
seyde mote he beo |>e cumep on godes Dome. <2x300 
Cursor M. 5130 ‘ Sais Ji°u soth?’ ‘yaa, sa mot i the’. 
c 1386 Chaucer Erankl. T. 49 Lerneth to suffre.or elles so 
moot I goon Ye shul it lerne. 1471 Marg. Paston in P. 
Lett. III. 25 Goddes blissyng and myn mut ye have both. 
a 15x8 Skelton Magnyf. 2072 Ye, mary, is it, ye, so mote 
I goo. 1533 More Apol. 158 The kynge our souerayne 
lorde that now is and longe mote be, hath [etc.]. X546 Primer 
Hen. VIII 72 Our sin forgive. Lord gratious, And our 
darknes mought lightened be. X573 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxix. 271 Long moit thir countreis leue in pace togidder. 
1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 22 All is too litile for htmzelfe 
and our yong maisters his zon full ill mought they both 
thee. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 33 Well mote yee thee, as 
well can wish your thought. X595 Duncan App. Etvtnol. 
(E.D.S.) 71 Mehercle, hercle ; so Hercules mot be my helpe. 
1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Heauton, v. iv. 261 So 
mought thou Hue after me and my husband Chremes, as 
thou art his and mine. 1775 W. Preston lllustr. Masonry 
(1781) 37 Amen. So mote it be. a 1800 Sang Outlaw 
Murray xix. in Scott Minstr. Scott. Bard. (1869) 62 God 
mot thee save, brave Outlaw Murray. 

fl. C1374 Chaucer To Scriv. 3 Adam scryveyne if euer it 
)iee bylalle Boece or Troylus to wryten nuwe Vnder *py long 
lokkes fiowe most haue J>e scalle But affter my makyng 
Jxowe wryte more truwe. 

2. Expressing necessity or obligation : = Must. 
In early use sometimes with ellipsis of verb, esp. of a verb 

of motion. 

Beowulf 2886 Londrihtes mot paare msegburge monna 
aeghwylc idel hweorfam c xzco Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 And 
barto moten fif jiing to bileuen in god. c 1205 Lay. 1051 Ah 
heo mot nede beien pemon be ibunden biS. a 1225 Ancr.R. 
64, & hwon ge alles moten uord, creoise<5 ful georne our 
muS, earen, & eien. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. z6x For 
ar I haue bred of mele ofte mote I swete. c 1386 Chaucer 
Man of Law's T. 196 Bot forth she moot wher so she wepe 
or synge. <11450 Ibid. 11587 (Laud MS.) Ye mote nedis 
[MS. Cotton For yow behoues] alle thre Into Egipt lond 
fie, 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xxi. 67, I merueylle moche 
of thy wordes that I mote dye in bataille. 1579 Spenser 
Shepfu Cal. vii. 154 But shepheard mought be meeke and 
mylde, Well-eyed, as Argus was. 

fl. a 1225 Ancr. R. 102 Cheos nu ]m on of Jieos two ; vor 
),et oSer >u most leten. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's 
Prol. 6 Maugree thyn heed thou most for Indigence Or 
stele, or begge, or borwe thy despence. <11450 Myrc 14 
?ef thou plese thy sauyoure, Jef tnow be not grete clerk, 
Loke thow moste on thys werk. 

^jto. Incorrectly used as pa. t. 



MOTE. 

159S Spenser F. Q. v. via. 5 However loth Vie were his 
way to slake, Yet mote he algates now abide, and answere 
make. 1685 H- More Paralip. Prophet, xiv. 113 Sitk he 
mought needs sail by Judaea. 

Mots (moat), v.- Also (sense 2) 7 moat, 9 moit. 
[f. Mote sb. 1 J 

j- 1 . intr, V To pick motes, to find fault. Obs. rare~ x , 
1513 Douglas Mneis, Exclam, aganis Detractouris 28 
Far eithar is, quha list syt doun to mote, Ane othir sayaris 
faltis to spy and note. 

2 . trans. To remove motes from wool. . 

1681, 1876 [see vhl. sb. below], 

3. intr. Of wool : To show or form motes. 

1880 MS. Cotton Rep. U.S. Census, The lint rating about 
the same from old or fresh land, the former motes worse 
in ginning. 

Hence Mo’ting’ vhl. sb. (also attrib.). Also 
Mo'ter, a workman who removes motes from wool. 

x68t in New Mills Cloth Manuf. (S.H.S.) Introd, 86 The 
refuse and losse upon moating and scouring of the Spanish 
wooll. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 551/2 Such are after- 
wards picked out by boys or women, called ‘ wool-moaters 
or ‘ wool-pickers 1876 VY. Cuowoit IH Round about Brad- 
ford 373 Extensive premises.. containing willeying, moit- 
ing,. .and condensing machinery. i88t [nstr. Census Clerks 
(1885) 64 Woollen cloth manufacture... Moater. 

Mote (mtfut), vf colloq. [Back-formation from 
Motor.] intr. To drive, or ride in, a motor car. 
Hence Mo 'ting vbl. sb. 

1890 Prospectus of ‘ Gen. Electric Power <4 Traction ' 
Co. June, This practical demonstration of ‘ Moting ’ is likely 
to prove very attractive. 1898 iVestm. Gas. 18 Jan. 4/1 
Leaving London about midday we shall mote to Ascot. 

Mote, obs. f. Mo.it, Moot, Mot, Moth. 

Mo ’ted, [f- Mote sb} + -ed 2 .] Full of motes. 
iSzt Byron Foscari rri. i. 101 Those moted rays of light 
Peopled with dusty atoms. 

Mote-hill. Aniiq. Also 7 mott hill, 9 moat 
hill. ~ Mote sb} x. (Cf. Moot-hill.) 

41682 J. Ochterlony Acc. Forfar in Spottisw. Misc. 
(1844) I.328 Dundie Law is at the hack thereof, ane exceed- 
ing high mott hill. 1805 Scorr Last Minstr. i. xxv, Dimly 
he view’d the Moat-hills mound, Where Druid shades still 
flitted round. x8£x D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. nr. 
iii. 87 Of the aboriginal strongholds we have the Mote-hill 
or earthen mound, steeply escarped. 

Moteless (mottles), a. [f. Mote sb. 1+ -less.] 

1 1 . Without blemish, spotless. Obs. 

13, . E. E. Allit. P. A 898 pat moteles meyny. 1648 Earl 
of Westmorland Olia Sacra 4 6 (Mv Looking-glass ) For 
if thou shouldst like to thy self, rubb’d ore, Give All for 
Moteless that comes Thee before. 

2. Free from motes or minute dust-particles. 

1880 W. S. Kent Infusoria 1 . 127 Those pure and mote- 
less optic conditions of the atmosphere. 1890 Tyndall in 
Fortn. Rev. 1 Jan. 7 Into one of these rooms, which was 
stocked with my moteless chambers, I took Mr. Carlyle. 
Motele, moteley, obs. forms of Motley. 
Modeling, rare. [f. Mote sb} + -ling.] A 
little mote ; something very small. 

1605 Sylvester Du Barias n. iii. 1. Vocation 335 A cloud 
of Moatlings hums Above our heads, a x6x8 — tr. Pibrac 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 24/1 It is a moatling hatcht of th' Unity. 
2824 Lamb Lett, to Hood in E. V. Lucas Life II. 130, 

I wash my hands in fishets that come through the pump 
every morning thick as motelings. 

Motaly, obs. form of Motley. 

Moten, obs. pa. pple. of Mete z/.l 
Moten(e, obs. forms of Mutton. 

Moter : see Mote vf ; obs. form of Motor sb. 
Moteryl, variant of Mortrel Obs. 

Motet (motet), Mus. Forms: 4-5 motefce, 5 mo- 
tide, 7 mottet(t, 7-9 motette, 4- motet. See also 
Mottetto. [a. F. motet (1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
dim. of mot word (see Mot). Cf. med.L. mote turn, 
Sp, motele, It. mottetto .] t a. A melody. Obs. 

b. A vocal composition in harmony, set usually 
to words from Scripture, intended for church use, 
0x380 Wycuf IVks . (1880) 91 Dei don not here sacrifices 
bi mekenesse of herte. .but wi)i knackynge of newe song, as 
orgen or deschant & motetis of hokums, c X430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 242 The amerous fowlys with motetys 
and carollys, Salwe that sesoun every morwenyng. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 244/t Motide of musyk, modulus, 1597 
Morlby Introd . Mus. 179 A Motet is properlie a song 
made for the church, either vpon some hytnne or Antheme, 
or such like. _ 1604 Pam Diary 4 Sept., The boy and I 
again to the singing of Mr. Porter’s mottets, 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 Mus. xii. 208 The Admission of Hymns or Motets 
as a Part of divine Service. 1875 Ouseley Mus. Form xii. 
57 Many of the Motetts of Haydn and Mozart are written 
strictly m the modem binary form. 

Motetto, obs. form of Mottetto. 
t Motewoke, a. Obs.-° Forms: see quot. 
[f. *mot (? Scandinavian ; cf. MSw. mat, mata, 
mod.Sw. matt measure, leek mdt moderation) -t- 
task OE .wtic soft : see Weak a.] Moderately soft. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 345/1 Mothe woke, neyder to nesche, 
ne to harde (H. moothewyc, or mothwoc, neper to neysch, 
ne to hard, S. motewoke, P, mothwye, or mothwoc), di- 
mollis, ibid. 430/2 Rere, or motewoke (S. mothewoke). 

tMo tey, sb. Obs, ? Some pigment. 

1426-7 liec. Bt. Mary at Hill (19051 66 Also for vj dischis 
coIe& xij lb raoty ; .xd. 1446-7 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 39s Et in empeiooe .x. dd motey pro superorna- 
cione eaminorum. .iijr. 1510 ibid, II. 199 Mastyke vernysch 
yelowe moty orpment vermylyon. 

Motey (mdu-ti), a. Also 8 motie, 9 moatie, 
moity. [f. Mote sb. 1 + -r. Cf. Motty.] 
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1 . Full of tiny particles; full of specks, spotty. 

ri 1758 Ramsay Highland Lassie ii, [Lasses] wha mak 
their cheeks with patches motie. 1893 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems v. Winnowers 21 The sunbeams on the motey air 
Streamed through the open door. 

2 . Of wool : Full of small hard pieces. 

1851 [see Motex/D]. 1878 Yorkshireman Aug. 93 (E.D.D.) 

A splendid lot [of wool], not moity, and free from burr. 

Moth, (mpjf), sb. Forms : x moppe, Northumb. 
moliSe, moh.'Sa, 2 mojtSe, 2-3 mohpe, 4 moghe, 
moglie, mojte, moththe, mougthe, mouthe, 
mowghe, 4-5 motthe, moppe, moughte, 
mougte, g moghte, mote, mougthe, mowght(e, 
5-6 mought, 5-7 mothe, 6 moght, mowthe, 6-7 
month, 6- moth. Also Sc. Moch sb. [OE. 
moppe, mokbe wk. fem., corresponds to MDu. motie 
(mod. Du. mot fem.), late MliG. and mod.G. 
molte fem. (/from LG.), ON. motte vvk. masc. 
(Sw., Norw. mott maggot, weevil). 

The phonology is obscure. The word has usually been 
supposed to be cogn. w. OE. nia-Ha maggot (see Mathe), 
which is plausible as regards the sense ; but the OE. form 
niokSe points rather to the Teut. root *mtcg- as in Midge.] 

I . A small nocturnal lepidopterous insect of the 
genus Tinea, which, breeds in cloth, inrs, etc., on 
which its larva feeds; a clothes-moth. In early 
use, the name seems to have been applied rather 
to the larva than to the insect it self. From the 
jfith c. it has been taken to denote primarily the 
insect in its winged state, and applied to any noc- 
turnal lepidopterous insect of similar appearance. 

t False moth ftr. mod.L. pseudo-tinea, Reaumur] : an insect 
closely resembling the clothes-moth, but feeding on leaves. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 20 Der ne hrust ne ec mohSe 
gespilles. c 1000 Ags. Gosp . Luke xii. 33 pyder tSeof ne 
7;e-neabecS ne ne isic) nio'Sje [en6o Hat: on motele] ne 
ge-wemS. c 1230 Halt Mend. 29 MohSe fret te claSes & 
cwalm slaS Jjat able. 1340 Hamrolk Pr. Const. 5572 And 
wormes and moghes on he same manere, pat in pair clathes 
has bred here. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. cv. 
(1495 1 849 A moughte hyght Tinea and is a worme of 
clothes. 4x412 Hocci.kve A? Reg. Princ. 225 As motthes 
to a elope annoyen, And of his wolle maken it al bare. 
C1440 Promp. Para. 34 6/x Mow^te, clothe wyrme (K. 
rnowhe, F. mow, P. mowghe), tinea ._ c X520 Andrew Noble 
Lyfe m. xvi, The Asshes of hym is gode to make white 
tethe & to kepe the motes out of the clothes. 1534 Inn. 
War dr. Kath. Arragon in Camden Misc. (1855) 30 Oone 
counterpoynte . .sore perisshid withe mowthis. a 1586 Sidney 
Ps. vi. vi, Woe, lyke a moth, my face's beauty eates- 1626 
Bacon Sylua § 696 The Moath breedeth upon Cloth;.. It 
delighteth to he about the Flame of a Candle. 1683 Soame 
& Dryden tr. B oilcan's Art Poetry in. 48 Neglected heaps 
we in by-comers lay, Where they hecome to Worms and 
Moths a prey. 1755 Johnson, Moth, a small winged insect 
that eats cloths and hangings. 1763 Mills Syst. Pract. 
Husb. III. 53 False Moth. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) 

II. 313 She let the moths get into my fur last year. 

b. fig. Something that eats away, gnaws or 
wastes gradually and silently. Now rare. 

1577 Whetstone Life Gascoigne xxvi, The valiant man, 
so playes a pleasant parte ; When mothes of mone,_ doo 
gnaw vppon nis hart. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. ii. § 4 
The Corruptions and Mothes of Historic, which are Epitomes. 
41680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 533 That which ye have 
unlawfully gotten.. will be a moth in your estates, which 
will ..eat them up. x86t Dora Greenwell Poems 208 This 
garment old And fretted by the moth Thy love hath borne 
Upon Thee. 

e. in allusion to the insignificance or fragility 
of the moth, or to its liability to be attracted by 
the flame of a candle to its own destruction. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. n. ix. 79 Thus hath the candle 
sing’d the moath. 16x3 Chamberlain in Court 4 Times 
Jus. I (1848) I. 264 But you bad not need meet with many 
such poor moths as Master Pory, who must have both meat 
and money. 1784 Cowpkr Task vi. 211 So man, the moth, 
is not afraid, it seems, To span Omnipotence. 186 6 Ruskin 
in Collingwood Life (1893) II. 63 We don’t deserve either 
such blessing or cursing, it seems to poor moth me. 

t d. Applied vaguely to various kinds of animal 
parasites or ‘ vermin as lice, bugs, cockroaches. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 280 Ne youre heere ye 
stryke, ne pyke to pralle for a fiesche mought. 1578 Lytk 
Dodoensg, xxxvii. 196 This herbe dryueth away and killeth 
the stinking wormes or Mothes called Cimid. 1658 Row- 
land tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 998 There are three sorts of 
Blattre ;_the soft Moth, the mill Moth, and the unsavoury 
or stinking Moth. 1748 tr. Vegctius' DistentP. Horses 83 
Small Maggots or Moths, which others call Lice cause an 
intolerable Pain in the Intestines. 

f e. transl. of L. tinea : A disease of the scalp. 
1600 Surflet Country Farm 1. xii. 84 For the falling of 
the haire called the moth, wash the head [etc.]. 

2 . Ent. Any insect of that one of the two great 
divisions of the Lepidoftera which includes the 
‘ moths ’ in the older sense. 

According to the ordinary modern use, the * moths ’ are 
the same as the Heterocera, which are distinguished from 
the Rhopalocera (‘butterflies’) in that their antennae are 
not clubbed. Most of them are of nocturnal habit. 

1753 Ch ambers Cycl. Supp., Phalenas . .the name by which 
authors distinguish those butterflies which fly by night, and 
which the French thence call petpitions nocturnes, and we 
vulgarly moths. Ibid., Those moths which have large and 
heavy bodies,, always make a great noise in flying. X759 
Johnson Idler No. 64 r 5 , 1 happened to catch a moth of 
peculiar variegation. 1847 Tennyson Princess it. 5 When 
these were on, And we as rich as moths from dusk cocoons. 
190a Cornish Naturalist Thames 43 The first butterfly, to 
use an Irishism, was a moth, a sphinx moth. 


MOTHER. 

U. With defining word, in popular names ol 
particular species or genera, as Bijknei'-wo//z, 
CoTiLiNG-motk, Gipsy-wo/A Hawk-moth, etc. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as moth-grub, -wing, also 
meth-lik e adj. and adv. ; mobh- blight, various 
species of homopterous insects of the genus Aleu- 
rodes, which are destructive to plants; moth-fly = 
moth-gnat ; moth freckle, ‘ a term for Chloasma ' 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891); f moth-fretten a., moth- 
eaten ; moth-gnat, a dipterous insect of the 
family Psychodidie. ; moth-hunter, (a) one who 
hunts for moths; ( b ) a name for the Nightjar; 
moth-miller, ? a white moth, the miller ; moth 
orchil, an orchid of the genus Phalimopsis, the 
flower of winch resembles a moth ; moth patch, 
‘a synonym of Chloasma' (Syd, Soc. Lex.); 
moth sphinx, • a moth of the family Castniidm ’ 
(Cassell’s Suppl. 1 902) ; moth-time, the lime of 
evening when moths abound; f moth-weed = 
motlnvort ; moth-worm, the larva of a moth ; 
f mothwort, the plant Helichrysum Stcechas. 

1833 Ogilvie Suppl., * Moth-blight. x£68 Charleton 
Oruomast. 47 Blatta . . the *Moth-fly, produced out of the 
Meal-Worm. X791 Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 114 The moth- 
fly. .gets in and lays her eggs in the comb. 1899 D. Sharp 
Insects ir. 470 Farri, 7 — Psychodidtte (Moth Flies).— Ex- 
tremely small, helpless flies [etc.]. 13.. St. Erkemvolde 

85 in Horstm. Altengt. Leg. (1881) 268 OJjer of moulynge 
ojier of motes o|>ir *moght fretene. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl., 
*Moth-gnats. 1840 Cuvier's Anirn. Kingd. 196 The ’‘Moth- 
hunters bear the same relationship to the Swifts (not to the 
Swallows) that the Owls do to the Hawks. 1797 Mary 
Wollstonecr. in C. K. Paul IV.Goawm (.1876) 1. 242, I 
spare the ,s moth-like appearance. 1839 Bailey Festus ix. 
(1852) X21 From him who hovereth, mothlike, round the sun 
To six-mooned Ouranus. x885 S- O. Jewett Marsh 1 st. 
xiii, Come and sit down, and don’t flit about so. mother; 
you make me think of a singed *moth-miller. 1880 F. W. 
Burbidge Gardens of Sun ii 18 In Singaporean gardens 
the rarest of ’’moth orchids are planted in cocoanut-shells. 
18x9 Keats Lamia 1. 222 Now on the *moth-time of that 
evening dim He would return that way. 1597 Gerarue 
Herbal 11. exevi. 520 The branches and leaues laid among 
clothes keepeth them from moths, whereupon it [ Ethchry - 
sum] hath bene called of some *Mothweede or Mothwoort. 
1612 Ainsworth Annot. Ps. vi. 8 Ghnash is a ’moth-worme. 
Psalm 39. 12. that fretteth garments. 1885 H. C. M c Cook 
Tenants of Old Farm 91 The moth-worms pass the summer 
within these silk-lined rolls. 1578 Lyte Vodoens 1. Ixi. 89 
Called.. in English Golde floure, *Motheworte, or Golden 
Stechados. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. exevi. 519 Of Golden 
Mothwoort, or Cudweede. 

Moth. (ni/>]>), v. [f. Moth .GT] intr. To 
hunt for moths. Chiefly in Mo’thing vbl. sb. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 1. 518 The former colour. . 
is most proper for mothing in the night. 1894 Naturalist 
14 Geometra: have been, on the whole very scarce, and raotb- 
ing at and after dusk uniformly unproductive, 

dyioth, obs. form of Mote $t>,\ Mouth sb. 

F Mothe, a. Obs. [? a. ON. moQ-r weary (OSw. 
mdp-er annoyed, disquieted.] ? Disquieted, annoyed. 

c 1450 St. Culhbert (Surtees) 859 pe childre wer confused 
and mothe. Ibid. 6186 He wald nojt trowe, hot made him 
mothe, And said he wald it se. 

Mothe, obs. f. Mote sb} and v}, Mouth sb. 
t Moth- eat, v. Obs. [Back-formation from 
next. 3 trans. To eat away by or as by moths. 

1598 Florio, Carolare . . to worme or moth-eate. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 61 From whence mine and neglect 
have moatheaten her. 1721 Wodrow Hist. Suff. Ch. Scot. 
(1820) II. 11. xiii. 408 The younger ministers did either 
motneat or too much suffer to be motheaten by the Vulgar 
the reputation of such who did not follow their way. 

Mo’th -eaten, a. iiaten away or destroyed by 
moths. Often fig. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 362 Owre bakkes fiat moth-eten 
he. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia Ep. (1895) 25 What- 
soeuer is not stuffed full of olde moughteaten termes. a 1660 
Contemp. Hist, Irel. (Ir. Archmol. Soc.) III. 85 Sufficient 
motiue to moue the moat-eaten conferences of these poy- 
sonall anti-Catbolicks. 1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina 
I. 241 Like a bale of cotton . . grown yellow by keeping, and 
moth-eaten by ill-nature. 1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sun 
I. 28 The old system is moth-eaten, and kings have had a 
severe lesson. x88z J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool i.x, The mor- 
tality symbolised by the poor moth-eaten clothes. 

Mothed (mf^t), ppl. a. [f. Moth v. + -edL] 
Full of moths, moth-eaten. 

1835 Browning Paracelsus iv, 2x2 From closet long to 
quiet vowed, With mothed and dropping arras hung, 
f Mo-then, a. Obs. [f. Moth + -en 4 (if not a 
misprint for moth-eaten) \ Full of moths. 

1580 Fulke Cottfut, Allen 125 We rake not vp olde, 
mouldie, and inothen parchementes to seeke our progeni- 
tours names. [Hence 1818 in Todd ; and in later Diets.] 
Mother (m»-Soi), sb. Forms : I moder, -or, 
-nr, (mddder) , dot. mdd(d)er, xnceder, 3 
xnoderr, (?mo'Ber), pi. modren, 4-5 modire, 
modra, modur, modyr(e, mooder, 5 modure, 
6 moeder, motMr, Sc, mxxddir, muder, 8-9 
Sc. mither, 5- mother. [Com. Teut. (but want- 
ing in Gothic) and Indo- Germanic : OE. inodor 
= OFris. mddar, OS. mbdar, nntodar (Du, moeder, 
LG. moder), OHG. muotar , -er (MHG. muoter, 
mod.G. mutter), ON, moSer (Sw., Da. moder):— 
OTeut. * mddar- (cons. -stem) pre-Teut. *m&te‘r 
cogn. w. Skr. *mdtr, malar-, Gr. ftarrjp-, party- 
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(Doric), tifjrrip, pr/rep- (Attic and Ionic), L. mater, 
OS1. viati, OIrish inathir. 

As in the case of Father, the substitution of th for the 
earlier d dates from the beginning of the 16th c., though the 
pronunciation with if) probably existed earlier. The occa- : 
sional occurrence of the spelling wafer in the 14th c. (e. g. 
in. the Gottingen MS. of the Cursor Mundi) has prob. no ; 
phonetic significance, being due to association with words . 
Yxkebroper, oper , which in fact occur in the immediate con- : 
text of several of the examples. The development of OE. 1 
tf to mod.E. v (through ft, 11, u) is normal in the case of : 
•words in -ther, -der : cf. brother , other, rudder. In OE. 
the genitive sing, normally coincided in form with the nom., 
and many instances of the uninflected genitive occur in 
ME. and early mod.E. (see also 15 b). The genitive mtSderes 
is common in the Northumbrian gospels (10th c,).] 

1. A female parent; a woman who has given ] 
birth to a child. Correlative with son or daughter. 

As with other terms of relationship, my is (exc. in poetic ' 
language) commonly omitted before mother used vocatively. 
On the other hand, in the 3rd person the use of mother for 
my mother is colloquial and familiar; in the middle of the 
igth c. it was regarded, as vulgar, or at least as unfashion- 
able, but has now regained currency. 

c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 450/25 Mater, anes cildes 
modor. Materflunilias, mani^ra cilda modur, c xzoo Or- 
min 168 He beb full off Hali3 Gast ?et in his moderr wambe. ; 
a 1225 Leg-. Kath. 93X Of his feader soS godd, & of his 
moder soff mon. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 1434 Ysaac . . wunede ! 
Sor in 803! and care, for moderes dead and sondes care. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 447 He was consayved synfully 
•With-in his awen moder body.. 1340 Ayenb. 67 pis zenne is 
ine uele maneres ase..ine children aye hare uaderes and 
hare modren, C1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 93. Ye fadres 
and ye moodres. c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. n. vi. 488 And 
thare modyre banys t a. 01511 1st Eng. lik. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 33/1 The[y] ete theym all rawe, both there one 
fader or moeder. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 13 As 
infantes or tender babes newe borne of theyr mother. 1556 
Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 25 The qwenys moder dicessyd. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. n. i. 255 Then was Venus like her 
mother, for her father is but grim. 1607 — Cor. iv. i. 15 
Nay Mother. Ibid. 27 My Mother, you wot well [etc.]. 
c 1633 Milton Arcades 22 Cybele, Mother of a hunderd 
gods. 1702 G. Mather Magtt. Chr. vt. ii. (1852) 356 She 
lived to be a mother of several children. 1790 Cowper 
Receipt Mother's Picture 21 My mother ! when I learn’d 
that thou wast dead, c 1830 T. H. Bayly Song, * We met 
— 'iwas in a crowd', Oh, thou hast been the cause of this 
anguish, My mother 1 

b. Said of animals. 

Rare in ME. and early mod.E., being superseded by 
I)am sbp -2, which afterwards became restricted to quadru- 
peds, and is now rarely used exc. of mares. 

<1900 Laws Atfred xvi, gif mon cu oS 5 e stodmyran 
forstele & folan o 39 e cealf ofadrife, forgelde mid. set! 1 . & pa 
moder be hiora weorSe. 1382 Wyclif Exod.xx iii. 19 Tbow 
shalt not seethe a kydd'e in the mylk of his moder. [So 
all later versions.] 163a Lithgow Tray. lx. 380 Young 
Chickens, which are not hatched by their mothers, but in 
the Fernace. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables ccxxi, 193 Pray 
Mother (says the Young Crab) do but set the Example 
your self, and I’ll follow ye. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 100 
And lambs are glad Nosing the mother’s udder. 

c. Mother of God, God's Mother (= Gr. ©eor<5- 
kos) : a frequent designation of the Virgin Mary in 
Catholic use. 

cuzz O. E, Chron. sect. 994 (Laud MS.) Se halige Godes 
inodor. c 1410 Hoccleve Mother of God x Modir of god, 
and virgyn undeffouled. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxxxv. 403 
(Add, MS.) That blessyd ladie, goddis modre. 1483 Caih. 
Angl. '. x.61/1 Goddes modyr; mater dci, tkeoticus, 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. ii. 78. ,4898 W. K. Johnson Terra 
Tenebr. 105 Mother of God, we here enthrone Thee, thy 
slain Son, within thy bouse. 

d. ahstr. \a) Womanish qualities inherited from 
the mother. \b) That which is characteristic of 
motherhood ; maternal affection. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vi. 31 But I had not so much of 
man in mee, And all my mother came into my eyes, And 
gaue me vp to teares. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 188 Strait all 
the mother in her soul awakes. 1747 Richardson Clarissa 
1. X2i, I thought, by the glass before me, I saw the mother 
in her soften’d eye cast towards me. 1807 J. Barlow 
Columb. in. 186 Thrice have those lovely lips the victim 
prest, And all the mother torn that tender breast. 1847 
Mary Howitt Ballads 33 The mother in my soul was 
strong. 1884 Tennyson Bechet v. ii, Look 1 how this love, 
this mother, runs thro’ all The world God made. 

e. In extended sense : A female ancestress. 
Now rare exc. in our first mother, 

• c 1050 Snpfil. AS/fric's Gtoss. in Wr.-Wulcker 173/11 Pro- 
auuia, (rndde moder. a 1300 Cursor M. 934 Eue sco hight 
eue fra pat dai, pat moder of mani es for to sai. 14. . Nom. 
in Wr.-Wfilcker 689/41 Hec proava, the forne modyre. 
16 xx Bjble Gen. xvii. 16 Yea I wil blesse her, and site shalbe 
a mother of nations. 1667 Milton P. L. xt. 159 Whence 
Haile to thee Eve rightly call'd, Mother of all Mankind, 

f. Applied to a stepmother or a mother-in-law. 

c 1546 Edw. VI Let, to Q. Calk. Parr in Ellis Grig. Lett. 

Ser. 1. II. 131 Most honorable and entirely beloued 
mother. 1589 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 444 His Hienes, 
invited be bis darrest moder the Queue of Denmarkis.. 
letters. 1839 Tknnvson Geraint 779 O my new mother, be 
not wroth or grieved At thy new son, for my petition to her. 

g. Proverbs and proverbial phrases. + To take 
one's (own) mother for a maid : app. orig. intended 
to exemplify extreme simplicity. To have too much 
of his mother's blessing-, said of a youth who is 
unreasonably prudish or scrupulous. Does your 
mother know you're out? (slang) : a jeering ques- 
tion addressed to one who shows excessive simpli- 
city or juvenile presumption. 

[1398 Shaks. Merry W. 11. iL 40 Fat. Good-morrow, 
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good-wife. , . Qui. Not so and’t please your worship. Fat. 
Good maid, then. Qui, He be sworne. As my mother was 
the first houre I was borne.] 1606 Bkyskett Civ. Life 102 • 
Too much, is harmeful euen in iustice it self : whereupon • 
is growne. .our English prouerbe, that too much of a mans : 
mothers blessing is not good.., 1664 Cotton Scarron. 1. 48 
So smug she [Venus] was, and so array’d He took his 
Mother for a Maid. 16. . MS. Ashm. 36 If. 1x2 If euor Ice 
doe come heare againe,’ Ice zaid, Cbil give tliee my Mother 
vor a maid. 1838 ?T. Martin in Bentley's Miscell. III. 
4x6 And sheasked roe* How’s your mother ? Does she know 
that you are out?’ , 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg., Misadv. 
Margate, 1 Sir, does your mother know that you are out?’ 

2. fig. Applied to things more or less personified, 
with reference either to a metaphorical giving birth, ' 
to the protecting care exercised by a mother, or to 
the affectionate reverence due to a mother. 

a. Said of a quality, condition, event, etc., that 
gives rise to Some other. 

tf 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 263 Hasard is verray mooder of 
lesynges. And of deceite and cursed forswerynges. <1x449 
Pecock Repr. v. xiv. 553 Loue to money., is moder of pass- 
ing myche yuel. 1463-4 Rolls o/Parlt. V. 507/x Ydelnes, 
moder of all vyces. 1373 New Custom 1. i, That I Ignorance 
am the mother of true deuotion. _ 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
xv. § x The mother of such magnificence (they tbinke) is but 
only a proude ambitious desire to be spoken of farre and 
wide. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline in. ii, For ’tis despaire that 
is the mother of madnesse. 1766 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 
111. 463, 1 congratulate you on the repeal of that mother 
of mischiefs, the Stamp Act. 1799 Hull Advertiser 11 Dec. 
4/2 The. .maxim that 1 freight is the mother of wages ’. 1824 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11 . Blakesmoor in H — shire, The solitude of 
childhood is not so much the mother of thought. 

b. Said of the earth. See also Mother earth. 
axooo Charms i. 69 Hal wes Jm, folde, lira modor. 

C1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 122 Gf euerile ougt, of euerile sed, Was 
erfie mad moder of sped. x6oo Surflet Country Farm 1. 
iv. 13 As for the earth.. it beareth all manner of come, 
fruits, ..and other things,, .and heereupon old writers haue 
iustly giueri vnto it the due name of mother. 1623 Bacon 
Ess., Riches (Arb.) 235 Our Great Mothers Blessing, the 
Earths. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 338 Whatever Earth all- 
hearing Mother yeilds In India East or West. 1822 Shel- 
ley tr. Calderon’s Mag. Prodig. ii. 79 O Beloved earth, 
dear mother. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers, But 
the common mother of us all in no long time after received 
him gently into her lap. 1876 [see Motherly 3]. 
a. Said of the church : see Chubch sb. 8. 

Mother Church is either treated as a quasi-proper name 
(though initial capitals are not always used) or preceded by 
a possessive pronoun. 

1377 Langl. P. Tl. B. xvi. icy Children of charite & holi- 
cherche be moder. c 1460 Wisdom 992 in Macro Plays 68 
Now haue ye for-yeffnes pat were fylyde, To prey yowur 
modyr ehyrche of her protection. 1539 Pehy in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. II. 143 According to the lawdebwll usse and 
costom of owr holly mother Chwrche. 1630 Yaxlee Morbus 
4 Antid. To Rdr., The obedient sonne of my deare Mother 
the true Church of England. 1693 J. Edwards Perfect. 
Script. 589 A learned and pious son of our mother. iyz6 
Ayliffe Pas-ergon 22 The Good of Mother Church, as well 
as that of Civil Society, renders a Judicial Practice in 
criminal Cases entirely necessary. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 
576 So we, no longer taught By monitors that mother 
church supplies [etc.]. 1833 Tracts for Tunes No. 13. 6 
The mysterious time of Christinas approaching, our Mother, 
with true parental anxiety, takes up. , the thread of her in- 
structions anew. 

d. Said of a country, city, etc., in relation to its 
natives. 

[1382 Wyclif Gal. iv. 26 : literally from Vulg.] c 1530 
Bale K, Johan (Camden) 66 O England®, Englande ! shows 
now thyselfe a mother, Thy people wyll els be slayne here 
without nomber. 1593 Shaks, Rich. II, i. iii. 307 Then 
Englands ground farewell : sweet soil adieu, My Mother, 
and , my Nurse. 2699 Rhode I si. Cal. Rec. (1858) III. 374 
We being wholly ruled and governed by the good and 
wholesome [laws] of our Mother, the kingdom of England. 
1726 Swift Gulliver in vii, I have always borne that laud- 
able Partiality to my own Country, which [etc.]. .*. I would 
hide the Frailties and Deformities of my political Mother. 
1786 Burns Ernest Cry # Pr. Postscr. vii, Scotland, my 
auld, respected Mitber! 1831 Borrow Lavengro xvi, 
‘What horse is that? ’..‘The best in mother England’, 
said the very old man. 1901 Henley Hawthorn 4 Laven- 
der, etc. 102 Blow, you bugles of England, blow Over the 
camps of the fallen foe— -Blow glory and pity to the victor 
Mother, Sad, O, sad in her sacrificial dead ! 

e. Said of one’s university. Cf. Alma mater. 
1647-8 Wood Life 15 Feb. < 0 . H, S.) I, 140 Who fed with 

the papp of Aristotle at twenty or thirtie yeares of age, and 
suck at the duggs of their mother the University. 1721 
Amherst Terra Fil. Ded. (1754)5 , 1 had much rather have 
your approbation than your censure, and enjoy the favour 
of my dear mother. 

f. Applied to Nature, and occasionally to other 
personified abstractions represented as protecting 
or controlling powers. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comoro). (1603) 35 Whereas 
mother Nature hath interlaced so riotously her golden and 
siluer veins in the bosom and wombe of Peru. 16x7 Mory* 
son Itin. 1, x8x Experience, the mother of fooles. 1764 
Goldsm, Trav. 8x Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 18x3 
Shelley Q. Mab vt, 198 Necessity) thou mother of the 
world ! x866 M. Arnold Thyrsis xviii. And now in happier 
air Wandering with the great Mother's train divine. 

g. Said of a city, country, institution from 
which another originates as an offshoot. 

1560 Dads tr. Sleidane's Comm. 280 b, The churcbe of 
Rome, mother and maistres of al others. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece II. xii. 106 It [Sinope] became in its turn the mother 
of several flourishing cities. 

h. In physical sense : The material source of 
a substance ; also, the parent stock on which any- 
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thing grows, pr the main stem or channel from 
which others branch off. 

c 1384 Chaucer H.Famei 983 Auenture, That is the moder 
of tydynges. As the see of welles 1 and sprynges. .1604 E. 
G[rimstone] D' A costa's Hist. Indies v. x viii. 378 Saying, that 
theseshells were daughters of the sea, the mother of all waters. 
x6xx Cotgr., A r/ere aerie, the great Arterie, mother Arterie, 
or mother of arteries. .1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthot. 
Anat. Man. 1. iii. 306 All the Veins of the whole Body are 
referred unto two as their Mothers. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
{1676) 44 Water, .was by some thought to be the Mother of 
Earth. 1681 Grew Mnsoeum 111. 1. iv. 283 Another dear 
Crystal, growing on a Sent [perspicuous Mother. 1721 Brad- 
ley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 41 The fruit of the Indian Fig 
..will strike Root and become a Plant as perfect as the 
mother it was taken from. x868 Lockyer Elan. Astron. 
iii. § 15 (1879) 83 Aqueous vapour is the great mother of 
clouds. 

3. A woman who exercises control like that of a 
mother, or who is looked up to as a mother. 

a. One who has religious authority or dignity. 
Often applied to the Virgin Mary (cf. 1 c). 

<r 1366 Chaucer A. B.C. 133 Mooder, of whom cure merd 
gan to springe Beth ye my juge & eek my soules leche, 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. ( Egipciane ) 307 Spirituals 
modyr, qubat-sa [>u be, for godis sak sebau he some! 1363 
W1N3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 73 The 
glorius Virgine, the Mothiri <2 x711 Ken Psyche Poet. 
Wks. x_72i LV._ 165 Sopbronia ..Who of her sex the guid- 
ance nicely skill’d, . . Heav’n for their Ghostly Mother had 
design’d. 1868 Sir H. W. Baker in Hymns A. 4- M. App. 
No. 376 Shall we not love thee, Mother dear, Whom Jesus 
loves so well? 

b. A title given to the head or superior of a 
female religious community. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. iv. 86, I will about it strait, 
No longer staying, but to giue the Mother Notice of my 
affaire. 161 x Beaum. & Ft. Phi taster it. ii, The reuerend 
mother sent me word, They would all be for the garden. 
1798 Joanna Baiu.ib De Monfort v. vi, Frebergl to Abbess] 
And you have wisely done, my rev’rend mother. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xii, They call me Lady Abbess, or Mother at the 
least, who address me. 1883 Mrs. Craik in Longtn.Mag, 
Jan. 306, I could understand bow the Mother was just the 
woman to be head of a community like this. 1907 Athe- 
mtum 2 Nov. 545/3 The astute yet saintly mother-superior. 

t c. Mother of the maids : the head of the maids 
of honour in a Royal household. Obs. 

1577-8 New Yr.'s Gifts in Nichols Progr. Eltz. (1823) II. 
88 To Mrs. Hyde, Mother of the Mades. 1633 Brome 
North. Lass 1. iv, She might ha’ been Mother o’ the Maids. 
1682 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) 1. 139 The lady Sanderson, 
mother of the maids of honour to her majestie, was interred 
in the abby. 17x1 Hearne Collect . (O.H.S.)III. 132 Mrs. 
*** Mother of the Maids to K. James IN* Queen, 
d. In occasional uses. 

1897 Daily News r3 July 8/7 Separate cottage buildings, 
each under the charge of a person called a ‘mother’, had 
been established [as homes for girls]. 

4. A term of address for an elderly woman of the 
lower class. Also used (instead of Mrs.) as a 
prefix to the surname of such a person. 

tfi386 Chaucer Wife's T, 149 My leeue mooder, quod 
this knyght [etc.]. 1476 Paston Lett. III. 148 That owther 
Syrae or Mother Brown maye deliver it me to morow. 
1496-7 Rec. St. Mary at Hilt (1905) 34 Item, a Towell of 
the gyfte of Mother Ienet. 1333 J. Heywood Play of Lave 
C iij 6, Mother quoth I how doth my dere darlyng. 1588 
Nottingham Rec. IV- 221 At one wyddoez house named 
Mother Jane. *393 Tell-troth's N. Y. Gift (18761 13 While 
mother trot and her fellowes were descanting on others 
honesty. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xix, ‘Well, and you 
want your fortune told ', she said. . I don't care about it, 
mother ; you may please yourself’. 

b. Mother Carey's Chicken, Goose-, see Chicken 
4 , Goose a. Mother Hubbard : a kind of cloak 
(named after a person celebrated in a well-know n 
nursery rime). Mother Shipton : the name of a 
legendary * prophetess ’ of the 1 6 th c. ; adopted as 
the name of a moth, Euclidea mi (also called the 
, Shipton moth). 

i 1391 Spenser (title) Prosopopoia, or Mother Hubberds 
Tale. 1882 W. F. Kirby Fur op. Butterflies 4- M. (1903) 
Plate xlii, Euclidia Mi— Mother Shipton. 1883 Fort. Rev. 
1 Sept. 351 The ugly and unbecoming . covering so long 
popular as the Mother Hubbard cloak. 1894 Outing XXIV. 
271/1 Six years ago the finest dress to be seen was a calico 
Mother Hubbard. 

II. Technical applications. 

5. In obsolete scientific uses : after L, mater , 

f a. Anat. In the names of certain structures in 
the brain. Hard mother — Dvra jiateb; godly, 
meek, mild, soft mother - Via mater. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. v. i. (ToUem. MS. ), J>e harde 
moder and J>® tuilde moder. Ibid. v. iii. (1495) 105. Ibid. 
106 The seconds webbe and skynne of the brayne hyghte 
pia mater the ineke moder. 1341 R. Copland Guy don’s 
Quest. Chi rurg, Ej, The soft moder by vaynes. 1394 [see 
Godly a.. 3), 16x3 Croqke Body of Man 444 The one of 
these.. is thicke and called dura mater the hard Mother, 
the other., thinne called pia mater, the deere or neere 
Mother. 

+ b. Astral. = Mater i. Obs. 

C139X Chaucer Astral, x. § 3 The Moder of thyix Astro- 
labie is the thikkeste plate. 

fc. Geamancy, (See quot. 1591 .) 

*59* Sparry tr. Cattails Geomancie 8 These four figures 
be called the mothers, whereof the first is attributed to the 
Fire, the second to the Aire, the third to the Water, the 
fourth to the Earthe. 1653 R. Sanders Pkysiogn. 32, I 
erected my Figure, drawing from my points and lines, a 
Mother. 1889 Sat. Rev. 16 Feb. 175/1 You then have in 
all four geomantic figures, which are called the mothers. 
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The top spot (or pair of spots) of each mother is called the 
head, the second the neck, &c- 

6 . =* Mot her ~liquor -water : see 1 6 a. 

*6** Florio, Aequo- Maestro, the master-water. Salt- 
peeter men call it mother of Salt peeter. 1674 Ray Collec- 
tion 136 (Manner of making Vitriol) The liquor that remains 
after the vitriol is crystallized, they call the mother. 1678 
Phil. Trans, XII. 10S5 When the Work is begun, and Alum, 
once made, then they save the Liquour which comes from the 
Alum, or wherein the Alum shoots, which they call Mothers. 
1681 Grew Museum iii. § iii. i. 343 The Lee after the first 
shooting of the Alum; is called Mothers. 1758 Reid tr. 
Masquer's Chym. I. 240 Evaporate and crystallize. ..Re- 
peat the same operation till the liquor will yield no more 
crystals : it will then be very thick, and goes by the name 
of Mother of Nitre. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 448/1 Mother- 
water. When any saline solution has been evaporated so 
as to deposit crystals on cooling, the remaining solution is 
termed the mother-water, or sometimes merely the mothers. 

7 . (More fully, artificial mother.) An apparatus 
for rearing chickens artificially, 

1807 Trans , Soc. A rts XXV. 25 Artificial mothers for the 
chickens to run under. 1830 ‘ B. Moubray ’ Dorn. Poultry 
(ed. 6) 48 An artificial mother cannot be dispensed with, 
under which the chickens may brood and shelter. 1884 
Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl., Mother, the hen-mother at 
Baker’s Cresshiil poultry farm is of hollow zinc, filled with 
hot water [etc.]. 1906 West m. Gaz. 14 Nov. 8/3 Incuba- 
tors, and poultry 1 mothers 

8 . A cask or vat used in vinegar-making. 

1830 M. Donovan Dent. Econ. I. 329 Into each yat or 
mother are poured twenty-two gallons of good vinegar 
boiling. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 3 The vessels employed for 
carrying on the fermentation are casks, called mothers. 

9 . The inner bark of a cork-tree. 

*862 Illustr, Lond. News 23 Tan. 101/1 The first act of 
the cultivator is to separate it [the ‘ male ’] from the trunk, 
which thus leaves exposed the liber, termed ‘mother’. 

10. Naut. — mother-ship : see 16 a, below. 

1907 Daily Citron. 3 Aug. 4/4 Four * mothers ’ and the 

‘Sapphire’, flagship of Admiral Montgomerie. 

III. 11 . The womb. Obs. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlix. (1493) 166 The 
raoder in wymen is synguler membre disposyd as a bladder. 
14.. Parts of Hum. Body in Wr.-Wftlcker 632/7 Modure, 
matrix. 1343 Raynoi.d Byrth Mankynde 9 These thre 
woordes, the matrix, the mother, and the wombe do sygnyfie 
but one thyng. 1609 Holland Amin, Mareell. 55 The 
daintie meat made of the mother, .of a young sow. 1637 VV. 
Codes Adam in Eden ix. 20 The lesser Lavander is much 
commended in all Diseases of the Mother. 1681 W. Robert- 
son Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 897 The mother or womb ; matrix. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hystera, the Mother or Womb. 
fig. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xiv. (Tollem. MS.), 
As Gregory sayejz, he [lightning] come]) oute of his moder 
[L. de mat rice sua] as a twynkelynge of an ye. 1610 Wil- 
let Hexapla Dan. 291 That first law was the mother and 
wombe as it were of all Gods precepts. 

f b. Rising ( suffocation , swelling upward \ etc.) 
of the mother-. Hysteria. 

1327 Andrew Brtmswyke’s Distyll. Waters M iv, Dronke 
of the same water, .is very good for women whose moder 
dooth ronne upwarde to the harte. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 40 The rising or suffocation of the mother in women, 

. .it cureth. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 93s They doe use for the 
Accident of the Mother, to burn Feathers [etc.] : and by 
those 111 Smels the Rising of the Mother is put down. 

12 . Hysteria : equivalent to the phrases in 11 b. 
Also fits of the mother. Obs. or arch. 

14. . Siockh. Med. MB. n. 314 in Anglia XVIII, 31s It 
is good to playster & many o>er thyng For ]>e moder & to 
drynkyng. 1543 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 116 [Diseases 
of infants.] Fearefulnessein thedreames: the mother: yssu- 
ynge out of the fundament gut, 1605 Shaks. Lear 11, iv. 
56 Oh how this Mother swels vp toward my heart 1 Histo- 
rica passio, downe thou diming sorrow. 1607 Topsell 
Hist. Foitrf, Beasts (1658) 104 It pacifieth the milt,., ex- 
pelleth away mothers. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 231 
Many passions called Hysterias, which we call fits of the 
Mother, 1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 63 It is not fit for 
women to use that are subject to hysterical! fits, which they 
call the Mother, 1672 Josselyn New Eng, Rarities 86 
Mayweed, excellent for the mother. 1706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux Sirat. 1. i, She cures, .fits of the mother, in women. 
I79 *^Sibly Occult Sciences I. 103 The particular diseases 
of this sign are. .hardness of the spleen, mother, hypocon- 
driac melancholy. 1820 Mair Tyro's Did. (ed, to) 373 
Strangulatus, a disease in women called the mother. 

IV. Quasi-adj. and in Combination. 

13 , Used appositively : = ‘ that is a mother’. 

a, lit., of animals. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14969 A moder ass yee sal J>ar find, And 
yee Sir sal vn-do vte of hir band. 1463 Past on Lett. 1 1 , ai 1 
There lefte behynde of Heylesdonfoide of my mastre schepe 
xlj modreschep. 1630 in R, Griffiths Ess. Conservancy 
Thames (1746) 74 No Trincfc shall stand to fish before any 
Breach Mouth at the rising or sinking of any Mother- Fishes, 
or in the Time of Spawn or Brood of Fishes. 1697 Dryden 
Pirg, Georg, iil 87 The Mother Cow must wear a low’ring 
Look, *793 Cowpkr A Tale 43 The mother-bird is gone 
to sea. 1817 Coleridge Znfolya it. ii. The mother-falcon 
hath her nest above it. *882 Floyicr Unexpl. Baluchistan 
aoa Then there were four old mother goats. 

b, of a woman or a goddess. 

*6*s K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents 1. xx, 38 Pallas, whose 
young and tender yeeres No Mother-godaesse dandeled. 
*675 Han. Woolley Gentlew, Companion 3 Be ye Mother- 
patterns of Virtue to your Daughters. *739 Grainger 
Tibullus I. 41 Thee, Orpheus, what avail'd.. Thy Mother- 
muse and beast-enchanting song, 1904 W. M. Hams ay 
Lett, to Seven Ch. xix, 258 The tutelary deity of Smyrna 
was the Mother-goddess Cybele. 

c, transf and fig. of things (see sense a). 

«*ass Ancr. R. 216 3 e babbeS lherd.,of j>eo bet me 

cleopeo Je seoue moder sunnen. *479 Priory of Hexham 
(Surtees) II. 24 Molendinum. .cum stagnoet le modir-dame. 


*594 Hooker Eccl Pol. 1. iii. §2 Those principail & 
mother elements of the world, wherof all things m this 
lower world are made. 1604 Hieron W ks. 1 . 484 Because 
ignorance is a mother sin, therefore [etc.], i6ix Cotgr., 
Peine saphene, the mother veins, c *6i* Chapman Iliad 
xxii. 129 Till they reacht, where those two mother springs, 
Of deepe Scamander, pour’d abroad, their siluer murmur, 
ings. 1645 Rutherford Tryal tf Tri. Faith (1845) 83 
Christ hath covenant-right to the promises by this mother- 
right, that God is his God by covenant. 1691 Norris Tract. 
Disc. 1 18 Love.. is a general Mother-Venue, the principle 
of a more particular and special Obedience. *763 Mills 
Syst. Pract. Husb. IV. 403 The layers.. must be allowed 
two years to take root, before they are cut off from the 
mother-tree. *784 M. Weighton Drainage Award 9 The 
mother drain, or navigable canal, now made. 179* E. Dar- 
win Bot. Card. 1. 32 Lifts proud Anteus from his mother- 
plains. 1798 Coleridge Fears in Solit, 176 O dear Britain 1 

0 my Mother Isle 1 1854 Stanley Mem. Canterb. i. (1857) 
26 The Cathedral of Canterbury [is] the mother cathedral 
of England. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines y Mining 342 
On the supposition that it is the mother-vein of the country 
from which the ores of the Silver Flat, .are derived. 

d. In modern Biology and Pathology, of struc- 
tures or growths from which others proceed, as 
mother-abscess, -cell, -meristem, nucleus, -vesicle. 

1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases xxiii. 361 Generally the 
pulmonary abscess communicates with the “mother-abscess 
in the liver. *845 Encycl. M strop. VII. 239/1 This may 
depend either upon the walls of the “mother-cell having 
been originally thicker, or [etc.]. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 440 The pollen-grains, when free from their 
mother-cells, are unicellular and spherical. 1874 O. Jrnl. 
Microsc. Set. XIV. 304 The “mother-meristem of the fibro- 
vascular system. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Mother nucleus. 
1885-8 Fagge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 28 In 
such cases [of infection by inoculation] however, there is 
developed a ‘ primary ’ or ‘ “mother-vesicle 

14. a. Simple attrib. (more or less rhetorical) : as 
mother arms , bosom, heart , love, mind, pain, pang, 
pity, smile , want ; objective, as mother f queller, 
-slayer ; mother murdering adj. ; instrumental, as 
mother murdered adj.; parasynthetic, as. mother 
hearted adj. Also motherwards, motherwise advs. 

*843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. in. viii. 233 In how many ways 
..does she, as with blessed “mother-arms, enfold us alii 
*837 — Fr. Rev. I. ni. ii. 735 How she will reabsorb the 
formerinto her “Mother-bosom. 1854 [De Powys] Uriel, etc. 
(1857) 106 All things rest, ..Lulled m Mary’s “mother-love. 
3647 Cowley Mistr., My Hrt. Discovered 16 Thoughts 
.. Fair and chast, as “Mother-Mind. 1**392 Marlowe 
Ovids Eleg. 11. xiv. 30 “Mother-murder'd Itys. *390 C’tess 
Pembroke Antonie 58 Orestes torche, Which sometimes 
burnt his “mother-murdering soule. 1709 Mrs. Manley 
Secret Mem. (17361 II. 44 When the “Mother-Pains came 
upon her. Ibid. I II. 15 Like. .Abortives under the “Mother 
Pangs. 1819 J. H. Payne Brutus v. iii, To strike their 
country in the mother-pangs Of struggling child-birth. *878 
Pater Wks. \ 1901) V. no His [C. Lamb'sJ simple “mother- 
pity for those who suffer, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 341/2 “Modyr 
qwellare,. .mairicida. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. ( Magda- 
lena, ) 462 Allace 1 nov is pe barne sa borne “modyr-slaar. 
1483 Cath.Angl. 242/1 A Modyr slaer, matricida. 1838 
Mss, Browning Rom. Gauges xix, Press deeper down thy 
“mother-smile His glossy curls among. 1856 — Aur. Leigh 
1, 40 , 1 felt a “mother-want about the world. *893 Tablet 
15 July no It does not forbid the dying son to cast his 
eyes “motherwards. 1890 Le Gallienne Meredith 52 She 
smiles on them “motherwise. 

b. with the sense ! inherited or learned from 
one’s mother’, ‘native’, as in Mother tongue 
and combinations imitated from this ; also in 
Mother-wit, mother-sense. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire iii. (i8p2) 36 For otherwise 
the Knglishe tongue had not ben thetre comon and mother 
speache as it was. *611 Beaum. & Fu Phi taster v. iv, 
Let. .your nimble tongs forget your mother Gibberish. *644 
Milton F.duc, 2 He were nothing so much to he esteem’d 
a learned man, as any. . tradesman competently wise in his 
mother dialect only. 173a Law Serious C. xix. (1761) 324 
As we cali our first language our mother-tongue, so we may 
asjustiycall our first tempers our mother-tempers. 1851 Bor- 
row Lavengro xvii, You want two things, brother : mother 
sense, and gentle Rommany. *904 J. Wells % H. Wilson 
vi. 64 A racy and powerful evangelist in his mother-Scotch. 

15. Genitive combinations, as mother's bairn Sc. 
(said of a spoiled child) ; Mother’s son, Mother’s 
child (fin ME. moder bern), daughter =» (every) 
person. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 2 Ha.,walde yeorne yef godes wille 
were Jreet ha rnoste beon an of j>e moder bern Jwet so muche 
drohen for drihtin. 1675 Cotton Burlesque upon B. 147 
Ladies 1 thou (Paris) moov'st my laughter, They'r Deities 
ev'ry Mothers Daughter, *896 A. Lang Monk of Fife i. 3 
Of me, in our country speech, it used to be said that I was 

1 a mother’s bairn 

t b. The uninflected genitive survived late in Sc. 
in certain combinations, as mother-brother, sister , 
a maternal uncle or aunt ; mother half, motherside 
*= mother’s side (with reference to descent). Obs, 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 70/2 This thamar was Absaions 
suster by the moder syde. a 1500 Burgh Lawis xcviu. (1868) 
48 That ayre..sal be in yemsell of his fVendison the mudyr- 
half, *5*3 in Pam, Rose of Kilravock (Spalding Club) 183 
Valter Ross of Kinstary moder broder to the said vmquhile 
Arehibaide. a 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) II. 175 Thair qaptane Monsr de Gwise our quens 
mother brother. *396 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
ix. 181 He was the ktngis mother brother. *62* Mabbe tr. 
Alemans Guzman d' A If. it, 184 His kinswoman by the 
mother-side. 1678 Weddcrbum’s Vocab. H (Jam.) Avun ■ 
cuius, the mother-brother. Ibid., Matertera, the mother- 
sister. 1768 Boswell Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 58 Being uncle by 
the mother-side to Eurysthenes. 


18 . Special comb. : a. attrib. (and genitive), 
mother-alkali, alkali obtained from the mother- 
liquor left after crystallization ; f mother-borough, 
mother-city = Metropolis in various senses ; 
mother-clove (see quot. 1866); mother coal, 
mineral charcoal ; f mother descent, descent by 
the mother’s side ; mother fit = * fit of the mother ’, 
a hysteric attack ; mother gate Coal-mining[ Gate 
sbf\ (see quot. i860); mother idea [= F. idee 
mire], the fundamental idea (of something, e- g. of 
an institution, a literary work) ; mother liquid, 
liquor = the liquid left after crystallization, e. g. 
of sea-salt; mother-lye, the mother-liquor of 
an alkali ; mother maid, -maiden, the Virgin 
Mary; mother mark (Jobs.), mother’s mark, a 
nsevus; mothers’ meeting, a meeting (usually 
weekly) of mothers (of the working classes) con- 
nected with a parish or congregation, for the pur- 
pose of receiving instruction and counsel ; mother 
pian — mamma pian ; mother plant, (a) a parent 
plant from which other plants have been derived ; 
(b) the female or seed-bearing parent of a hybrid 
(B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 1900) ; mother 
queen = Queen-mother ; also applied to a queen- 
bee; mother right, (a) = Matriarchy ; (b) the 
custom by which dynastic succession passes only in 
the female line ; mother ship, a ship having charge 
of one or more torpedo boats ; mother sick a., 
pining for one’s mother (cf. mammy-sick) ; mother 
skein/ a continuous ribbon-like figure of chromatin 
in the early stages of nuclear division’ (B. D. Jack- 
son) ; f mother spar, the matrix of an ore; mother 
spot «= mother's mark-, mother star = Monaster; 
mother stone, (a) the matrix of a mineral ; also, 
a stone from which other minerals are derived by 
structural or chemical change ; (6) see quot. 

1770-4; *}* mother suppository, a suppository 
for the womb, a pessary; mother thought = 
mother idea; fmother wasp (see quot.); mother- 
water = ttiolher-liquor; mother wool (see quot.); 
mother yaw = mamma pian. 

1880 Lomas A /kali T rade 244 * W eak ’ or * “mother ’ alkali 
is a fine powdery substance, a 1223 Leg. Kctth. 46 pe “moder 
burh of Alexandres riche. *563-87 Foxe A. $ M. (1596) 
10/2 Bishops of the “mother citie and archbishops were all 
one. *575-85 Abp. Sandys Semi. viii. 132 The mother Citie 
of the Realme is reasonably furnished with faithfull preachers. 
*690 Blancard Lex. Med. 4J Anthophylli. . . Angl. “Mother 
cloves. 1693 A. Van Leeuwenhoek, in Phil, Trans. XVII. 
032, I chose some of the largest Cloves I could find, called 
Mother-Cloves. *866 Treas. Bot., Mother cloves, a name in 
tlie East for the fully expanded flower-buds of Caryophyllus 
arowaticus, 1873 Dawson Earth § Man vi. n8 A dusty 
fibrous substance, like charcoal, called ‘ “mother -coal ’ by 
miners. 1642 Fuller Holy if Prof. St. iv. xv. 313 Her royall 
birth by her Fathers side doth comparatively make her 
“Mother-descent seem low. 1657 P. Henry Diary 4 Lett. 
(1882) 65 “Mother-fits. 1681 Grew Musieum 1. i. 4 A Thong 
hereof ty’d about the middle, is of good use .. especially 
against Mother-Fits. *839 Penny Cycl. XV. 247 When the 
bord or ‘ “mother-gate ’ has proceeded some distance on both 
sides of the pit [etc,]. *860 Eng. $ For. Min. Gloss. (Newc. 
Terms), Mothergate, the bord along which the coals are 
trammed from a district of workings. *838 O. W. Holmes 
Ant. Breakf.-t. x, There is a “mother-idea in each parti- 
cular kind of tree, which, if well marked, is probably em- 
bodied in the poetry of every language. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 1133 The more of the crystalline particles are drained 
from the metallic bath, the richer does the ‘mother liquid 
become in silver. *796 Kirwan Elcm. Min. (ed. 2) II. 362 
The “mother liquor poured off. 1890 Abney Photogr. (ed. 6) 
73 The mother liquor may be employed for intensifying. 
*800 Med. Jrnl. III. 82 These “mother-leys still contain 
a certain quantity of caustic soda, c *863 Circ. Sci. 1 . 331/2 
The fluid from which crystals are precipitated is called 
mother-lye. *6ta Donne Progr, Soul, zud Anniv , 341 
Where thou shalt see the blessed “Mother-maid. C142S 
St. MaryofOiguies n. viii. in Anglia VIII. 173 Lyke a 
childe soukyny.e fie pappes of fie “moder-mayden, 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X.IL 615/2 Nmvus, a mole on the skin, 
generally called a * mother's mark. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. lea. 4) IV. 336 These [moles] differ essentially from 
naivi or genuine mother marks. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 
163/1 It is often congenital, hence the term ‘ mother’s mark 
or it may appear in early childhood. 1887 ‘Edna Lyall’ 
Knt. Errant (18891 282, I was trying to get the “Mothers*- 
Meeting accounts right. 1898 “Mother-plan [see Mamma 1 
d], *655-87 H, Moke App. Autid. (, 17121 211 Now this 
regular conformation of the Seed came from the uniform, 
motion of particles in the “Mother-plant, *707 Mortimer 
Husb. (1721) II. 48, I think those raised by Layers from a 
Mother-plant make the best Trees. *868 Darwin Anim . 
ty Pi. xxvii. II. 365 Foreign pollen occasionally affects the 
mother-plant in a direct manner. 1591 Tronb. R eigne K. 
John ii. 55 The “Mother Queene she taketh on amisse 
Gain r t Ladie Constance. 1595 Shaks. John n. i. 62 With 
him along is come the Mother Queene. *8*6 Kirby & Sr. 
Entomol. xviii. (1818) II. 117 When the mother-queen was 
removed, several of the small females contended for the cell 
with indescribable rage, *885 “Mother right [see Matri- 
archy]. *907 Q. Rev. July *93 Matriarchy, ov rule of the 
mother, is not to be confused with mother-right, or rule 
through the mother. 1890 Pall Mall G. 2 June 2/x In the 
case of the picket-boats, they should be entirely independent 
of a “mother-ship. *903 Daily Chron. to Jan. 3/1 The tor- 
pedo gunboat Hazard, which was stationed at Barrow to 
act as ‘ mother-ship ’ to the five tiny diving torpedo-boats. 
*759 Sarah Fielding C'tess of Dellwyn I. 112 In fact, she 
was H,usband-sick in a Manner the very reverse of what is 




MOTHER. 

generally termed *Mother-sick ; for Girls are so called 
when they pine on being separated from their Mothers. x68t 
Grew Musoeum m. i. v. 306 The *Mother-Spar of the Tin* 
Ore. 1690 Blancard Lex, Med, 388 Macula Matricalis.. 
Atigl. The ^mother spot. 1849 Craig, Mother-spots. 1889 
*Mother star [see Monaster]. 1442 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) I. 386 Cariage of xviij lodis of *modrestone. 
1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1805) I. 506 It’s abounding 
with the stone, called in Hertfordshire, mother-stone (a con- 
cretion of many small blue pebbles'. *796 Kir wan Elem. 
Min, (ed. 2) I. 433 Granite, .is the mother-stone, by whose 
fusion basalt is produced. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 
17 Which some farmers call motherstone soil. 1833 J, R. 
Leifchii-d Cornwall Mines 91 Quartz generally prevails in 
the matrix (mother stone). 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. lxxxviii. 
130 Pessarie (whicbe is a *mother suppositcrie). 1861 Mot- 
ley in Corr. (1889) I. 368 As to the ’’mother-thought of the 
book, it is to me original. 1679 M . Rusden Further Discov. 
Bees 4 The Male among Wasps, which some call the ’’Mother- 
Wasp, stings more venemously than the common Wasp doth. 
1758 Reid tr. Masquer's Chym. I. 245 All saline solutions 
in general, after having yielded a certain quantity of crystals, 
grow thick, and refuse to part with any more, though they 
still contain much Salt. They are called * Mother-waters. 
1834 J • Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Set., Chem. 14 To clear 
away from any crystalline product th e. mother-water. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl. s,v. Wool, The French and English 
usually separate each fleece into three sorts ; viz. 1. * Mother- 
wool, which is that of the back and neck. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 433 The master fungus being named 
[in St. Domingo] the mama-pian or *mother yaw. 

b- Phrasal combinations with of-. -j- mother of 
amethyst,? = Blue John 2; mother of anchovies, 
the scad or horse-mackerel, Trachums saurns ; 
mother of cloves = mother clove (see 16 a) ; 
mother of coal = mother coal (see 16 a) ; f mother 
of emeralds (see quot.); f mother of gold, a min- 
eral supposed to indicate the presence of gold (quot. 
1596 identifies the word with Motheb sbf) ; mother 
of the herrings (see Herktng x c) ; mother of 
millions, the ivy-leaved toad-flax, Linaria Cym- 
bn/aria ; f mother of the mine (see quot.); mother 
of (the) months, the moon ; mother of thou- 
sands, ( a ) — mother of millions ; ( b ) the common 
daisy, Beilis perennis\ ic) Saxifraga sarmentosa ; 
(d) the double blue creeping campanula (Britten 
& Holl.) ; mother of wheat (see quot.) ; mother 
of the wood, ‘ the Aspcrula odorata ’ (.‘yd. Soc. 
Lex. 1891); mother of yaws = mother yaw (Ibid.). 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 79/1 What we call amethyst 
root , or * mother of amethyst , is but a sparry fiuor, of which 
we have plenty in Derbyshire. 1668 Chari.bton Onomasti- 
con 143 Trachums . . the *Mother of Anchovies. 1727-32 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Clove, “Mother of cloves. 1867 W. W. 
Smyth Coal fy Coal-mining 34 Soft mineral charcoal or 
‘ mother-of-coal 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 567/2 
Hence the green cochie spar brought from Egypt may have 
obtained the name of * mother of emeralds. 1596 Raleigh 
Discov. Guiana To Rdr., In Guiana. .the rocks.. are in 
effect thorow-shining. .which being tried to be no Marcasite 
..but are no other then itffsic] madre del oro. .the “mother 
of golde, or as it is saide by others the scum of golde. 1712 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 26, I am of Opinion there is also 
Gold in the Island because we took up the Mother of Gold 
in several places by the Water-side. 1836 Mrs. Bray 
Tamar <$• Tavy I. xviii. 318 ’’Mother of millions, with its 
numerous small drooping flowers. 1794 VV. Hutchinson 
Hist. Cttinbld. I. Catal. Anint. etc. 52 Heterogeneous Iron 
Ores, Calx of Iron, mixed with calcareous earth. Sparry 
Iron Ore... Miners call it “mother of the mine. 1613 Pur- 
chas Pilgrimage (1614) 13 The silent Moone; which. .is 
Queene of the Night,.. “Mother of moneths. 1820 Shelley 
Witch of A tlas 73 Ten times the Mother of the Months 
had bent Her bow beside the folding-star. 1866 Trias. 
Bot. 684/1 Linaria Cymba/aria, Ivy-leaved Toadflax or 
“Mother-of-thousands, is frequent on . . old garden walls. 
1876 Hardwicks' s Science Gossip 39 Veronica hederifolia 
is named by farmers [near Kelso] the ‘ *mother-of- wheat 
Mother (mtf'ffat), sbd [Corresponds in mean- 
ing to MDu. moeder, moer (in mod. Du. moer), G. 
mutter, identical in form and gender with the 
equivalent of Mother sbf 
Comparison with the synonymous It., Sp. madre scum of 
liquids, F. mire [de vinaigre ), OF. mere ‘ vendauge presse'e ’ 
(= sense 3 below), seems to show that this word, in Eng., 
Du., and Ger., is really an application of Mother sb. 1 The 
transition of sense is difficult to explain ; but most probably 
the scum or dregs of distilled waters and the like was re- 
garded as being a portion of the ‘ mother ’ or original crude 
substance which had remained mixed. with the refined 
product, from which in course of time it separated itself. 
(The term may possibly have belonged originally to the 
vocabulary of alchemy.) An explanation sometimes given, 
that ‘mother of vinegar ‘was so called on account of its 
effect in promoting acetous fermentation, does not agree 
with the history of the use. It has been pointed out that 
Gr. ypavs, old woman, is used in the sense ‘ scum, as of 
boiled milk but the coincidence is prob. accidental.. 

Most etymologists have regarded the word (with its Du. 
and Ger. equivalents) as altered by popular etymology from 
Du. madder masc., mud, mjre (for which Middle. Du. has a 
rare variant moeder , occurring chiefly in derivatives) = LG. 
madder, moder lye hence mod.G. moder), HG. dial, matter 
masc. (for which a variant mutter occurs). This notion 
goes back to Kilian’s (Du. or Flemish) dictionary of 1598, 
which contains the two following entries: (r) ‘Madder, 
moder, moyer, more, moer, limus, ccenum mollius, lutum, 
volutabrum; Ang. mire, mudde ’ ; and (2) ‘ Madder, moeyer, 
moeder, grondsoppe, fasx, faeces, crassamen, crassamentum} 
Ang. mother’. But there appears to be no evidence that 
the form madder was ever used for * mother ’ or ‘ scum nor 
is that sense recorded for Ger. dial, mot ter.] 
f 1 . Dregs, scum. In the 16th c, examples always 
the dregs or scum of oil (chiefly rendering L. 


693 

ameered); later applied chiefly to the scum rising 
to the surface of fermenting liquors. 06 s. 

1538 E/.yot Diet., A mured, the mother or foam of all 
oyles. 1363 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 31 The new mother 
or fome of oyle. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. n, (1586) 
69 Powre into a Platter the thickest mother of oile. 1600 
Sukflet Country Farm m. xiix. 529 Else your cyder will 
. .growe couered with much white mother swimming aloft. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 159 The mother or lees of oile 
oliue. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. x. L 5 The Meth in 
time wilbe covered with a mother, xfirx Cotgil, Fleur du 
vin , the mother of wine ; the white, or mouldie spots that 
float on the top of old wine, 1626 Bacon Sytva § 339 If the 
Body be liquid and not apt to putrefie totally, it will cast 
up a Mother in the Top; As the Mothers of Distilled 
Waters. 1676 Grew Anat. Leaves 1. vi. § 4 The Cuti- 
cular and other Concretions, commonly. called Mothers, in 
DistiU’d Waters, Vinegar, and other Liquors. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Paradise xu. 106 That, mouldy mother is, where 
late were lees. 1870 Henfrey's Bot. (ed. 2) § 558 Distribu- 
tion [of filamentous Fungi or * Moulds ’]. Universal, . .occur- 
ring constantly in infusions of organic matter . . as 1 mother ’, 
producing various fermentations. 

2 . spec. (In full mother of vinegar.) A ropy muci- 
laginous substance produced in vinegar during the 
process of acetous fermentation (which it hastens) 
by a mould-fungus called Mycoderma aceti . 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 334 A pultesse made of beasts 
dung & the mother of vineger tempered together. 1676 
[see 1], 1839 Use Diet. Arts 460 The slimy sediment of 
vinegar casks called mother. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
(18711 93 Unhappily the bit of mother from Swift's vinegar- 
barrel has had strength enough to sour all the rest (of Car- 
lyle]. 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 98/2 Mother of vinegar., 
is the ‘ non-aerobiotic ’ form of the mycoderma. 

f3. Mother of grapes', the solid mass of skins, 
etc., left after the expression of the juice by the 
winepress; = Marc. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Espci. .a certaine round staffe, that lies be- 
tweene the vpper boords of a Vinepresse, and the mother, 
or substance of the grapes. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. vii. 
For fear there should still lurk some Juice among the Husks, 
and Huilings, in the Mother of the Grape. 1723 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s. v. Vinegar, T o make strong Vinegar, dry the 
Mother of Grapes for the space of two Days, 

Mother (mwSai), v. 1 [f. Mother tA 1 ] 

1 . trans. To be the mother of, give birth to ; in 
quots.yfg., to be the source of, give rise to, produce. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse A vj, This pryuate masse whych 
mothereth so manyfolde and haynouse vyces. 1830 Blackie 
Aeschylus II. 189 But tears are vain, And weeping might 
but mother worser woe. 1900 Nation (N. Y.) 15 Nov. 380/1 
The historic college at Queretaro, which mothered the 
evangelization of so enormous a share of the North American 
wilderness. 

2 . To take care of or protect as a mother, 

1863 C. E. B. Work for All 68 You would like to take 
Lizzie Reed into our house, for a time, and mother her till 
something can be found for her. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 
555/r Some mothers ‘ mother ’ their children too much. 
1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 127 Someone . . will take 
up Marcella and mother her. 

fig. 1889 Chicago Advance 21 Feb., The weak churches 
do feel deeply the need of brotherhood. They want to be 
mothered. 1899 Baring-Gould Bk. of West I. xii. 208 Oke- 
hampton..is not fathered by the castle, nor mothered by 
the church. 

b. Naut . in passive. Of a torpedo-boat : To be 
protected by a ‘ mother’. 

1901 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 449 Torpedo craft could also be 
‘ mothered ’. 

3 . To profess to be the mother of; to acknow- 
ledge (truly or falsely) the maternity of (a child). 

1622 Fletcher & Mass- Span. Curate v. iii, You Sir, 
that Would have me mother Bastards, being unable To 
honour me with one Child of mine owne. 1679 W. Howell 
Medulla H ist. A ngl. (1687) 284 That the Queen, to have put 
lady Elizabeth besides the Crown, would have mothered 
another bodies Child ; hut King Philip scorn’d to father it. 
fig, 1788 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) II. 41 The congenial 
rants which pretend to reply to them, are from the same 
pen, whoever Mr. Merry may persuade to mother them. 
1840 T. A. Trollope Suwm. Brittany II. 370 It is evident 
throughout the country that ‘Our Lady’ was called on to 
mother every Pagan worship that could not be otherwise 
disposed of. 1884 Pail Mall G. 12 June 4/2 Such books are 
translated by some humble hand, and fathered or mothered 
by another of some literary standing. 

4 . Const, on, upon. a. lit. To attribute the 
maternity of (a child) to (a woman). 

1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 139 A childe mothered on a 
woman that neuer bears it, or a chaungelyng. 1888 ' R. 
Boi.drewood' Robbery under Arms (1890) 234 They must 
have changed her, and mothered the wrong child on the 
old woman. 

b. fig. To attribute the authorship of (some- 
thing) to (a woman) ; also, to ascribe the origin of 
(something) to something else. 

1644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph, (1643) 3s That concep- 
tion., is indifferently fathered, or mothered rather, upon 
them all. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 300 Which accident 
is wholly to be fathered on Adams fondness to please his 
wife, and to be mothered upon her lightness and credulity. 
1831 Erased s Mag. IV. ti [She] wrote the greater portion 
of a novel which was mothered on Miss Spence. 1907 
Blackw. Mag. May 668/a Many venerable repartees were 
mothered on her, 

6 . To find a mother for (a lamb or calf). Also 
const, upon. 

*844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 609 It is necessary when, a 
lamb is left an orphan, or is a supernumerary, to mother it. 
as it is termed, upon another ewe. 1888 * R. Boldrewood 
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Robbery under Anns xlviii, Mothering the calves, bailing 
up, leg-roping, and all the rest of it. 1898 — Rom. Canvass 
Town 92 It is vitally necessary to turn-out all the lambs 
and get them ‘mothered ’ as soon as they are ‘ tailed ’. 

I^Koth-er (mzrSai), vA [f. Mother sb.-] intr. 
To become mothery. Hence Mcrtbering vbl. sb. 

1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 228 It’s an insipid Phlegm . . 
and will not keep long without mothering and stinking, 
1728 E. Smith Compl. Homew. (1750) 109 If your pickle 
mothers, boil it again. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 51 ? 15 
Her conserves mould, her wines sour, and. pickles mother. 
1863 Fownes' Elem. Chem. (ed. 9) 481 Frequently a little 
sulphuric add is afterwards added, with a view of checking 
further decomposition, or mothering. 

Mother, obs. var. Mapthkr dial., young girl. 
Mo-tberage. nonce-wd. [f. Mother sbX + 
-age.] The condition or state of being a mother. 

a 1391 H. Smith Semi. (1614) 13 Manage is called Matri* 
morne, which signifieth motherage, [earlier edd. Mothers], 
because it makes them mothers which were virgins before. 

Mother-church. (See also Mother sbA 2 c.) 

1 . + a. A parish church, as distinguished from 
a chapel of ease. Obs. 

c 1325 Chron. Eng. (Ritson) 923 Fifti moder chirchen ant 
mo He lette falle, ant chapeles bo. c 1450 Godslaw Reg. 
649 Except the tethys cf wolle & of lambys of the modur* 
churche of Bloxham. 1546 Yorks. Chantry Sum. (Surtees) 
II. 228 The same chauntery is distaunt from the parysshe 
church . . whych they calle the mother church, ij myles. 
17x2 Addison Sped. No. 452 ? 7 We are informed from 
Pankridge, that a dozen Weddings were lately celebrated 
in the Mother Church of that Place. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed, 2) s.v. Weymouth, Some of the inhabitants go to Radi- 
pole church,, .others to Wyke-Regis the mother-church. 

attrib. x688 R. Holme Armoury nr. xiii. 473 A Square 
Steeple, or Parochiall, or Mother Church. Steeple. 

b. The principal church of a country, region, 
or city ; sometimes a cathedral or a metropolitan 
church. N ow rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 77 pe bridde chirche was 
|je chief moderchirche of al Wales. 15x3 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge u. 464 Whiche churche was principall to all the 
citie, And the mouther-church called withouten doubt. 1738 
J. Chambf.rlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. ix. (ed. 8) 106 St. Pauls, 
the Mother Church of London Diocese. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 125 The mother church of the 
whole land, the church of Christ at Canterbury. 

2 . The church, (i.e. organized body of Christians) 
of which another church is a ‘ daughter ’ or off- 
shoot ; also, the oldest or original church from 
which all others have sprung. 

1574 G. Scot Treat, agst. Err. Rom. Ch. A iij b, Herein 
that wicked mother-churche We may to witnes call. 1667 
Poole Dial. betw. Protest. h- Papist (1735) 31 Not Rome, 
hut Jerusalem should be the Mother-Church. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. I. 94 In reading St. James we can realise the 
sentiments of the Mother-Church of Jerusalem. 

Mother country. 

1 . A country in relation to its colonies. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxxiii. (1^92) 330 After the cus- 
tome of their Mother country Persia from whence they 
descend. 1732 Berkeley Serm. to S. P. G. Wks. 1871 III. 
245 No fashions are so much followed by our Colonies as 
those of the mother-country. 1861 Ld. Brougham Brit, 
Const. App. 1. 405 If Canada were separated from the 
mother country. 

2 . One’s native country. 

So F. terre mire. In Caxton's Eneydos (1490) the words 
la doulce terre mere of the Fr. original are rendered simply 
the ssvete countrey (ed. E.E.T.S. p. 29). 

159S Daniel Civ. Wars 1. lxxxviii, Thy Mother-countrey, 
whence thyself didst spring. 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat I. i, To joyne with them to lift a wicked arme 
against my mother Countrey, this Marsellis. 1723 Sh aftesb. 
Charac. 111 . 143 note. Absolute Power annuls the Publick: 
And where there is no Publick, or Constitution, there is in 
reality no Mother-Country or N ation. 1824 Lady Granville 
Lett. 13 Dec., She seems a very charming person.. with 
lair noble and not a shade of her mother-country. 

+ Mo therdom. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Mother 
sbX + -dom.] Maternal status or authority. 

a 1638 Medk Wks. v. (1672) 921 All joyntly as one Body 
anew acknowledging the Motherdom of the Roman City. 

Mother earth. 

1 . The earth considered as the mother of its in- 
habitants and productions ; also (in somewhat 
jocular use, with allusion to this), the ground. 

Cf. L. Terra mater (as a goddess). In Eng. the personi- 
fication remains so far that the article is commonly omitted 
as before a proper name, although initial capitals are rarely 
used. Often with possessive, my, your, etc. 

C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps._ cxlvi, ii. His strength is 
none, if any in his breath; Which vapor’d, foorth to mother 
earth he goes. *390 Spenser F. Q. i. it. 19 He.. With 
bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis. x6ooShaks. Y.L. 
1. ii. 213. 1667 Milton P. L. 1.687 Men also.. Rifl'd the 
bowels of their mother Earth For Treasures better hid. 1696 
Tate & Brady Ps. civ. 29 Forthwith to mother Earth 
return. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Vegetation, The sun,., 
cannot either help the mother earth in her pregnancy, nor 
[etc.], 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xiv. 137 It is. .made a 
misdemeanour against mother earth to sleep, with only the 
heavens above the sleeper. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood 1 Col. Re- 
former (1891) 292 The unbounded treasures of mother earth, 

2 . (See quots.) 

1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Earth, Some by Loam 
mean that Sort of Earth that equally partakes of Sand and 
Clay, being a Medium between Sand and Clay, which they 
call Mother-Earth. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Mould, 
Mould, a loose kind of earth, every where obvious on the 
surface of the ground, called by some mother earth, and by 
others loam. 
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gratify the desires of his mother-in-law. 1880 Fison & 
Howitt Kamilaroi 203 Among the Kamilaroi, if a man be 
compelled to speak with his mother-in-law, the pair will 
turn their hacks upon one another. 

0. 1558 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 254 Jonat Bar- 
bour, liit moder of law. 

y. 1526 Tindall Luke xu. 53 The motherelawe agaynst 
the doughterelawe. 1637 in Bury Wills (Camden) 169 My 
mother lawes children. 

2. = Stepmother. Now regarded as incorrect. 

1516 St, Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye p. xlviii, Hir moder 

in lawe. 1642 "Fuller Holy 4- Prof, St. 1. x. 26 If she be- 
comes a mother in law, there is no difference betwixt her 
carriage to herown and her second husbands children. 173* 
Fielding Miser iv. xiv, I know the word mother-in-law has 
a terrible sound ; but perhaps I may make a better than 
you imagine. *848 Thackeray Van. Fairs. iv, Miss Sharp 
■will be your mother-in-law., that's what will happen. 

3 . slang. (See qnot. 1886,) 

1884 Daily Tel. 3 July 5/4 (Farmer). 1886 ‘ J. Bickkrdyre’ 
Curios. Ale 4 Beer 392 Mother-in-law'. . .The drink of this 
name is composed of equal proportions of ‘ old and bitter’. 

Hence Mother-in-law v. nmce-zvd to rule as a 
mother-in-law. 

1835 Dickens Dorrit n. xiv, I will not.. submit to be 
tnother-tn-lawed by Mrs. General. 

Motlierkrn (nm-tfatkin), -kills. [f. Mother 
sb . 1 + -KIN.] An affectionate diminutive for ‘ mother’. 

1879 Browning Ivan Ivanovitch 55 See, motherkin, your 
friends! i8g5 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother Cm. 89 
‘Oh, frivolous motherkin’, he said. 1903 Mrs. Barnes- 
Grundy Vacill Hase A59 ‘What is the matter ?’ ‘ Nothing’. 

. . 1 Really V ’ . Really, motherkins I replied. 
Motherland (iwSailsend, -land), [f. Mother ; 
-f- Land jA] a. A country as the mother or 
producer of anything, b. The country of one’s 
origin ; one’s native country. 

2711 Shaftesb. Charac. III. 42 It happen’d of old in 
[Egypt] this M other- Land of Superstition, c 1823 Southey 
Inzer, at Clachnacharry, Egypt, mother-land of all the arts. 
1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 2x8 Our own stern Mother- 
land. *846 Prowett Prometh. Bound 53 Scythia was to 
the Greeks the mother-land of iron. x88x Mrs. C. Praed 
Policy 4- Passion II. 246 The longing for one’s motherland. 
x8go 1 R. Boldrewood* Col. Reformer (1891) 40 The way- 
farer from the misty mother-lands. 

Mother language. Also (in sense i) 5 
modiria, raodxis langage. 

1 . One’s native language. 

01380 Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 393 Sum men wolde seie it in 
her modir langage as jsei cunnen. c 1449PECOCK Repr. t. 
xiii. 66 The! of the lay parti which han vsid the hool Bible 
or oonli the N ewe Testament in her modris langage. a 1568 
Ascham Schotan. 11. (Arb.) 117 In the rudest contrie, and 
most barbarous mother language, may be found yat can 
spealce verie wiselie. 1659 H. Thorndike Whs. (1S46) II. 
599 Whether translations in motherlanguages are to be had. 
1805 Southey Madoc in Azt. v, The very mother-language 
which I learnt, A lisping baby on my mother’s knees. 

2 . A language from which others have sprung. 

x68o High Dutch Minerva a-la-mode (title-p.) Whereby 

the English may both easily and exactly Ieame the Neatest 
Dialect of the German Mother-Language. 1846 Grots 
Greece n, ii. II. 313 They seem capable of being traced 
back to a certain ideal mother-language. 1902 Greenough 
& Kittrkdge Words x6x Similar processes enable us to 
postulate a number of similar mother-languages, as Celtic, 
Slavic, Greek, and so on. 

+ 3 . The language in which something was written. 
1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 364 Which also the 
antient Fathers have subscribed, which (I suppose) the 
Marquesse doth mean by the Scriptures Mother-language. 
Motherless (twenties), a. i £f. Mother sbX 
+ -less.] Having no mother, 

a 1023 Wc lpstan Horn. xiv. (Napier) 228 Fylstan widewum 
and faxlerleasum and moderleasum ciidum. a 1223 Leg. 
Katk. 78 Bis meiden was baSe faderles & moderles. 1382 
Wyclif Jas.i. 27 To visite pupilles, that is fadirles or 
modifies. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtqn) Dictes 79 Many poure 
children that wer fadir and modir lees. 1548 Cranmeu 
Catech. 100 b, Oppressors of fatherles and motherles children. 
1631 Gouge God's Arrows 11. Ep. Bed., To become a mother 
to the motherlesse. 17x2 Aubuthnot John Bull u. iv, The 
three poor Motherless Children. 1829 Southey All for Love 
in. ill, An only child and motherless. 1901 G. S. Layard 
Mrs, Lynn Linton i, 3 Eliza’s was practically a motherless 
childhood. 

Hence Mo'tlxerlessness. 

1889 Adel. Sergeant E. Denison v, xxxvii, An indefinitely 
lonely and neglected look hung about the two - the look of 
motherkssness, 

tMo-tlierless, a- 2 Obs. [f. Mother sb. 2 + 
-less,] Free from ‘ mother '. 

1607 Lingua tv. iii, Steeped seven days in change of 
motherless rose-water. 

BEotkerlike (mzrijo.tbik), a. and adv. £f. 

Mother jA 1 + -like.] 

A. adj. Resembling a mother ; having the quali- 
ties of a mother; proper to a mother. 

*530 Palsgr, 319/1 Motherlyke belongyng to a mother, 
maternal. 1605 Bp. Hall Medit. $ Vows m. § 98 Wks. 
(1623) 68 It is a mother-like fauour of the Earth, that she 
beares and nourishes me. 1647 Trapp Comm, x These, ii, 
it Here he tempers his mother-like meekness with the 
gravity and authority of a father. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
II. 282 She was so glad over me, so motherlike. 

B. adv. After the manner of a mother, 

2389 Warner A lb. Eng. v. xxviit. 124 Mother-like I moane 
their death, 1878 Smiles Roht. Dick ii. 13 Mother-like., 
she could not but regard these young things. as intruders. 
Motlierliness (mh-Caaliaes). £f. Motherly 
a. + -KK8S.J The quality of being motherly. 


a 1 637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 1. vii. (1640) 54 [The word 
is accented] mutherline»se. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1836 
Miss Mulock J. Halifax xxxtx, The sweet motherliness of 
character which had come to her so early. 1882 Spectator 
18 Mar. 345 The people will be deeply touched both by its 
piety and motherliness. 

Motherling - (mz>"Sajliq). [f. Mother + -ling.] 

A term of endearment for a mother. = Motherkin. 

1863 Miss Yonge Dove in Eagle's Nest xix, “Nay, mother- 
ling he added [etc.]. x886 Corbett Pall of Asgard I. 

145 ‘ Motherling she heard him say softly, ‘ it is very 
beautiful 

, Motherly (mff-iSofli), a . [OE. modorhc : see 
Mother sb . 1 and -ly 1 . Cf. MDu., Du. moederlijk, 
OHG. muoterlih (MHG. mueterlich , mod.G. 
niiltlcrlich)l\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to a mother, rare. 

\ Motherly language — ‘ mother tongue ’. 

c 1000 jElfric Gram. v. (Z.) 13 Matemus, modorlic. 1397 
Hooker Reel. Pol. v. viii. § 3 In them who can owe no 
lesse then childlike obedience to her that hath more then 
motherly power. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
sKv, The secretes of Physicke in their matemall and motherlye 
language. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixi. 56 You from mo- 
therly lap the bright Girl can sever. 

2 . Befitting or characteristic of a mother. 

a 1240 Wohuuge in Cott. Horn. 285 pu. .seh al his sorhe 
vpo ]>i deore wurSe sune was wi'Sinne martird ipi moder- 
liche herte. c 1422 Lydg. Thebes I. in Chanced s Irks. (1561) 
35S/1 Bidding the quene,whan the childewer borne, Without 
mercie, or ihoderly pitee That he be dedde, c 1440 Gesia 
Rom. Iii. 2 32 (Harl. MS.) Certeinly Crist is oure fader, For he 
bathe to vs a fadirlye affeccion, and not a modirly. c 1530 
Ld. Berners Arth. Lyi. Brit. (1814) 437 Syr, syth ye are 
lefte me in the stede of my moder, for Goddes sake man 
leue your faderly herte and take a moderly herte vnto you. 
x6xx Bible Trausl. Pref. T 9 Now the Church of Rome 
would seeme at the length to beare a motherly affection 
towards her children. 1671 Milton A. R. 11.64 Within 
her brest. .Motherly cares and fears got head. 1712 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 500 f 3 When 1 see the Motherly Airs of 
my little Daughters when playing with their Puppets. 1848 
Dickens Dombey v, Mrs. Chick interposed with some 
motherly words about going to sleep like a dear. 1874 Bur- 
nand My time xiii. 112 She pressed her lips on my forehead 
with another loving motherly kiss, 1885-94 R. Bridges 
Eros r$- Psyche Oct. xxii, Motherly pity, bend thy face and 
grant One beam of ruth to thy poor suppliant. 

3 . Resembling a mother ; having the character, 
maimer, or appearance befitting a mother. 

1330 Palsgr. 246/2 Motherly woman, matrons. 1376 
Baker Jewell of Health 162 b, Mydwives and other 
motherlye women. 1732 J. Louthian Form of Process 
(ed. 2) 215 To cause to corne twelve good and motherly 
Women, by whom the Prisoner’s Plea of Pregnancy may 
be tried. 1787 Burns Border Tour Wed. 10 May, Pr, 
Whs. 127 Mrs. Somerville an excellent, motherly, agreeable 
woman, and a fine family. 1815 Jane Austen Emma iii, 
Mrs. Goddard was a plain, motherly kind of woman. 1823 
Carlyle Schiller 111. (1845) 197 The sky is so blue, and all 
is so calm, and motherly, and safe. 1876 Swinburne E rech- 
theus 20 O holy and general mother of all men horn. But 
mother most and mptberliest of mine, Earth. x88z L. 
Stephen Swift i. xo A brisk, wholesome, motherly body. 

Motherly (mo’Swli), adv. [f. Mother sb . 1 + 
-LY 2 ,] In a motherly manner. 

1433 Lydg. St. Edmund 1. 726 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(18819 389 Whan she hir sone gan kyssen and enbrace And 
in hir arrays moderly hym streyne. 1354 Bradford in 
Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564) 288 The mother .. casteth 
the rodde into the fier, and colleth the childe, geueth it an 
apple, and dandleth it moste motherly. 1663 Cowley 
Verses <5- Ess. x. Danger Erocrast. (1669) 140 Those studies 
to which Nature had so Motherly inclined me. 1887 G. 
Macdonald Home Again vii. The forehead his mother had 
been so motherly proud of. 

Mo'ther naked, a. [Cf. MDu. moeder naut 
(Du. - naakt ), MHG. muoiernacket (G. nmtter- 
nackf).~\ As naked as at birth ; stark-naked. 

c 1400 Sege Jems. 346 Say}?, y bidde hem be houn, bi- 
sliopes St ojier, To morow or mydday modtir nakyd alle. 
c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Rath. v. 608 Take this mayden 
and strype hir modir-naked. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 260 He all mother naked, spredyng hym se]fe on the 
crosse for vs moost pacyently. 1622 in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials III. 339 Mother-naikit as he was borne. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) I. 2 Harry .. would run 
about, mother-naked ..in a frosty morning. 1872 Ruskin 
Fors Claw, xxiii. 4 Mother-naked sits Theseus. 

Mother of pearl. Also 6 moder perl, 
motb.er perle, 7-8 mother pearl(e. [Cf. F. 
i' mire perle pearl oyster (1 6th c. in Godef.), It., Sp. 
wtadreperla, G. perhnnmUer (late MHG. perel- 
tnuoter), Du. pare l- , pactrlmoeder, -moer.] 

1 . A smooth shining iridescent substance forming 
the inner layer of some shells. = Nacre 2. 

ax 5x0 Inv. York Minster in Rain t Alps, of York (Rolls) 
III. 388 Unurn pece de moder perl. 1552 Invent. Ch. Goods 
(Surtees No. 97) 86 An ymage of the birth of Our Lord, of 
mother of perle, sylver and gyit. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. 
vii. 30 Handle strong Of mother perle. 1698 Land. Gaz. 
No. 3338/4 A large Cabinet Frame inlaid with Mother 
Pearle. 1748 Anson's Voy. n. viii. 218 They saw., great 
heaps of shells of fine mother of pearl scattered up and 
down. 1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. 11. 70 A screen, curiously 
wrought with mother-o’-pearl. c 1830 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 
724 Inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ebony. 1889 ‘J. S. 
winter’ Mrs. Bob (1891) 4 The useful and highly-orna- 
mental mother-o'-pearl. 

"b. Used as an exclamation. 

1632 Rowley New Wonder 1. i, Mother a pearle woman, 
shew your husband the cause. 

2. A shell fish yielding mother of pearl. = Nacre i . 

xfioi Holland Pliny I, 255 The shell that is the mother of 


Motbered (m»*?fwd), aJ [f. Mother + 
r £D 2,] In parasynthetic formations and with 
ad vs. : Having a mother. 

x 66 g Gale Crt. Gentiles t. n. lit. 29 The Poets fable Bac- 
chus to be. .double mothered. _ 1791 Cumberland Observer 
No. 131V. 275 Three such high-blooded bards as Linus, 
Orpheus, and Musiteus, so fathered and so mothered, were 
enough to people ail Greece with poets and musicians. 

•f Mo thered, afi . Obs. £f. Mother sbl 1 or v . 2 
+ -ed.] Containing mother. 

*697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 683 They oint their naked 
Limbs with mother'd Oyl. 1728 T. Sheridan Persius xv. 

61 note. Mothered wine. 

Motherer (mfSorai). Austral, [f. Mother 
71 . 1 + -ER L] A person employed to ‘ mother ’ lambs 
(cf. Mother w.i 5 ). 

1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood’ Squatter’s Dream vii. 65 No 
more shepherds and ‘ motherers ’ to pay in that humbug- 
ging way next year. 

t Mo therfal, a. Obs. [f. Mother sbd + 
-EUL.] Of or pertaining to a mother ; motherly. 

c 1430 Mirotir Salnacioitn 212 Oure ladie tholed in sawle 
he moderfull compassionne. 

Moth.erh.ead (m»'i5'o.ihed). Obs. exc. arch. £f. 
Mother j A 1 -P -head.] a. The state or condition 
Of being a mother, b. Motherly care. c. concr. 
An embodiment of maternal qualities. 

£1313 Sxiorbham v, 24 Wanne he pat al hys worlde scbel 
yelde To hyre worschipa hys yhelde For here moder-hede. 
*337 Lay Folks Catcck. 124 Withouten any merryng of hir 
modirhede. 1390 Gower Conf 1 . 19s So mot I nedes he 
that weie For Maderhed and for tendresse. c 1440 York 
Mysi.n lilt, 201 My mod'trhed, John, schall hou haue. And 
for my sone I wolle be take. 1879 E. Arnold Li. Asia 1. 
(1881) 9 Countless Devas worship her and wait Attendant 
on that radiant Motherhead. 

Motherhood (mwtSorhud). £ + -hood.] 

1 . The condition or fact of being a mother. 

1603 Fi.ohio Montaigne (1634) 463 For my part, I no more 
acknowledge Venus without Cupid, then a mother-hood 
without an off-spring. 1681 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. 
(1693) 897 Mother-hood, Maternitas. 1837 C. Lopft Self 
formation II. 103 Rejoicing in thy motherhood. 1869 Mrs, 
Heaton A. Dilreri, iii. (1881) 62 Some women need the 
warm sun of motherhood to ripen their true nature. 

transf. and fig. 1623 Lisle JEfiric on O. J IT. Test. 
Pref. 8 That were against his owne Apostleslup, and the 
motherhood Rome by him got here. 1672 Stillingfl. Idol. 
Ch. Rome (ed. 2) 223 Three properties in the Holy Trinity, 

Of the Fatherhood, of the Motherhood, and of the Lordship. 
*873 B. Gregory Holy Cath. Ch. xv. 156 The motherhood 
of the Church was manifested, .in her respect for the indi- 
viduality of her children, 

b. The spirit of a mother; the feeling or love 
of a mother. 

1503 Nashe Christ's T. 33b, Not hate hut hunger, taught 
Miriam to forget mother-hood. 1873 Miss _Mulock Serm. 
out of Ch. iii. (1881) 99 The mere fact of bringing eight or 
ten children into the world does not in the least imply true 
motherhood. 

2 . Used collectively for mothers. 

1833 Tail's Flag. II. xox The motherhood of Great Britain 
was in a conspiracy to entrap him. 

8. Anthropology . A clan constituted by kinship 
through the mother. 

1884 A. Lang Custom <y Myth 108 A man of the Mouse 
‘motherhood’, as the totem kindred is locally styled, may 
not eat mice. 

' Mothering (m» - ?feriq), vii. sbf £f. Mother 
zlI and sbX + -irg b] 

1 . The action of the vb. Mother; motherly care 
or supervision. 

' 1868 Stevenson Let. in Scribner’s Mag, (1899) XXV. 30/1 : 
Her mothering and thought for others displays itself in ad- 
vice against hard boiled eggs, well-done meat, and late 
dinners. 1892 * G. Travers^ Mona Maclean (1893) L 86 
Mothering is woman’s work without a doubt. 

2 , The custom of visiting parents and giving or 
receiving presents on Mid-lent Sunday, hence called 
j Mothering Sunday. 

1648 Herrick lies per., To Dianeme, A Ceremonie in 
Glocester , He to thee a Simnell bring, 'Gainst thou go'st 
a mothering. 1720 [see MiulentingJ. 1823 Hone Every- 
day Bk. I. 359 ft is still a custom on Mid- Lent Sunday in 
many parts of England, for servants., to carry cakes. .as 
presents to their parents; [and in other parts, to visit their 
mother for a meal of furmity, or to receive cakes, .with her 
blessing. This Is called going a mothering, 1845 Encycl. 
Metrop. XXI. 379 Midlebt Sunday . . has also a vulgar 
name of Mothering Sunday. X883 C, S, Bti rne Skropsh, 
Folk Lore 323 ‘Shrewsbury Simnels ’..are eaten by many 
who do not heed the pious habit of ' mothering ’ which they 
Were intended to celebrate. 

Mothering (mc-Sariq),^/. a. £f. Mother vj 
+ -ING 2.] That acts as a mother. 

1835 Bailey Spiritual Leg. in Mystic, etc. 68 Earth's all 
mothering bosom. *894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 344 
The Botanist.. places the mothering plants at the top of 
bis department of Nature, 1901 Henley Hawthorn $ 
Lavender 30 The clement rain, the mothering dew. 

Moi»her-ia-law, Also 6 moder of law, 
moth.erela'we, 7 mother law. £See -in-law.] 

1 . The mother of one’s husband or wife. 

a, £1440 Promfr. Parrt, 341/r Mooduriu lawe, socrus, 1477 
Paston Lett. III. 175 , 1 trow ther is not a kynder woman 
leveing then I shall have to my roodyr in iawe. *340 Hyrdb 
tr. Vires' Inst r. Chrl Worn. (1392) Aav, If is said, that 
mothers in lawes beare a stepmothers hate unto their 
daughters in lawes. 1688 Pbnton Guard. Instr. (1897) 26 
The everlasting Din of Mothers-in-law. *781 Gibbon Decl. 
tp F, xix. II. 130 note, His only crime was a refusal to 
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Pearle. Ibid. II. 451 Sundry sorts of other shell fish, and 
among them, those that, .beare pearles, and therof be called 
Mother-pearls. 1638 tr. Portals Nat. Magic ix. xii. 241 
There are . . shells, we call the Mothers of pearl. 1703 
Fewer Musei Petiver. 81 The Sea-Ear, Mother of Pearl, 
and by some Normans or Norman Shell. 1864 Chamb. 
Encycl. VI. 588/2 Mother of pearl, the shells of the large 
bivalve mollusc Meleagrina margaritifera. 

fig. *593 G. Harvey 1’ierce' s S uper. 16 It is superexcel- 
lent wit, that is the mother pearle of precious Inuetition. 

-j- 3. ? « Nacbite. Obs. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 40 The bowels of the earth 
abound with, .mother-of-pearl, and some other productions 
of the mineral kingdom. 

4. attrib., as in mother-of-pearl oyster, shell ; 
with the sense ‘ made of mother-of-pearl as in. 
mother-of-pearl button, etc. ; also similative, as in 
mother-of-pearl gloss, -tint. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 610/1 The margaritiferus, 
or pearl-bearing mussel. . . This is the mater per tar tun of 
Rumphius, or mother of pearl shell. 1799 Kirwan Geol. 
Ess. 229 The shells found m limestone strata are commonly 
entire ; some preserve- their internal mother of pearl gloss- 
1802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s,v. Pelew 1st., The best 
knives are made of a piece of the large motber-of-pearl 
oyster. 1803 Wollaston in Phil. ’Brans. XC 1 II. 8 The., 
angles were taken with a mother-of-pearl micrometer. 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 293 A blue jacket with mother-of- 
pearl buttons on it. 1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1x883) II. 64 
Button-hook with the mother-of-pearl handle. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VIII. 871 A peculiar white ‘mother-of- 
pearl’ tint. 

b. Comb. : motber-of-pearl moth, (see quots. 
1829, 1850) ; mother- of-pearl work, a kind of 
embroidery in which pieces of mother-of-pearl are 
sewn on velvet or silk. 

1829 J. F. Stephens Catal. Insects II. 165 Margaritia, 
verticaiis ■ ■ Mother of Pearl M. 1850 — Catal. Lepidop- 
tera 240 Botys verticaiis. The Mother-of-Pearl. Ibid. 241 
Botys perpendicitlaris. The Scarce Mother-of-Pearl. x 83 z 
CAULFEtLD & Saward Diet. Needlework 351 Mother-of- 
Pearl Work. 

Mother of thyme. Also 8 mother thyme, 
a. The wild thyme, Thymus Serpyllutn. b. Cala- 
mintha Aeinos (Britten & Holland). 

1597 Gerarixe Herbal it. clxiv. 457 Wild Time is called 
..in English .. Mother of Time, and our Ladies Bedstrawe. 
1693 Dale Pharmacol. 234 Serpullutn vtdgare... Mother 
of Thyme. 1741 Comp/. Fam.-Piece 1. iv. 254 Take . . 
Agrimony, Mother-thyme,. .Roman Wormwood, Carduus 
Benedictus. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 627/2 Thymus 
Serpyllutn is the Wild Thyme or Mother of Thyme. 

attrib. 1747 Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 86 Let his 
breakfast be Mother of Thyme tea. 

t Mother’s child. Oh. A person, chiefly in 
phrase every mother's child. (Cf. Mothers son.) 

a 1300 K. Horn 664 (Camb. MS.) At hom lefte ffikenhild, 
pat was j>e wurste moder child, c 1305 St. Lncy 93 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 104 Beo ilad ojxer ibore And b er schal menie 
a moder child. 1608 Don & Cleaver Expos. Prov. xi-xii. 
167 It was a fault In Dauid to swear so peremptorily that 
he would kill Nabal, his familie, and euery mothers child 
of them. 1692 R. L’Estrange Fables ccxvii. 190 We have 
our Failings, Every Mothers Child of us. 

Mothership (msP’&sjfip). Also 5 moder- 
chypp, -ship, modyrohep. [f. Mother sb . 1 + 
-ship.] The office of a mother ; motherly care. 

c 1440 Partonope 3589 For on your modership shall I neuer 
trust. 1453 Paston Lett. I. 258 He hathe seyde as myche 
ther ageyns as he dar do to have hyr gode modyrehep. 
1478 Ibid. Ill, 225, 1 recomaund me an to yowrgaod moder- 
chypp. 1905 Blatkvt. Mag. Feb. 239/1 Even had self- 
defence impelled Clarie to abandon her mothership. 

+ b. (See Mother sbJ 3 c.) 

1624 Middleton Game at Chess iv. ii, I haue promis'd 
The Mother-ship 'oth Maids. 

Morthersome, a. dial. [f. Mother (? vP) + 
-some.] Anxious like a mother. 

1840 Mrs. Trollope M. Armstrong xv. II. 96, I hope 
excuse, miss, if I seem over mothersome and foolish about 
him, • -but he’s a precious boy to me. 

Mother’s son. 

1 . A man. Chiefly in phr., every mother's son. 
<2x240 Wohwtgc in Colt. Hom. 269 Luue iwile be mi leue 

lif, moder sune feirest. a 1300 Cursor M. 7061 Mani modir 
son was feld, Als it es in \>e stori teld. 13.. _ Sir Bettes (A.) 
4102 pat par ner ded vpon Jxe grene, Eueri moder sone, i 
wene. a 1400-50 Alexander 1429 pe first modire son he 
xnett ..Was Balaam pe bald berne. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur x. xxix. 460 He casteth that we shade neuer escape 
moder sone of vs. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 330 Tydeus 
slewe theim euery mothers soonne excepte one. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. 1, ii. 80. 1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 
223 The English.. massacred them all, every Mother’s Son 
of them. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. i. (1737) 5 Each 
Mother’s Son retired on board his own Ship. 1865 Tenny- 
son Captain 50 Every mother’s son— Down _ they dropt, 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xliii, 'Tis that every 
mother’s son Travails with a skeleton. 

2 . A spoilt child. 

1882 ‘Edna Lyall ' Donovan xxiv, He's never been al- 
lowed to shift for himself, he’s a mother’s son. 

Mother tongue. [In sense x, mother was 
originally the uninflectecl genitive ; cf. the form 
mothers tongue in 1 6-1 7th c.] 

1 . One’s native language. 


c 1380 Wychf Sol. Whs. III. 114 Secler lordys schuld, in 
defawte of prelatys, lerne and prcche |>e law of God in here 
modyr tonge. c 1400 Brut (E. E, T. S.) 315 Hit was or- 
deyned. - pat men of laws,, fro pat tyme forth shold plede 
in her moder tunge. c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. Prol, v. 
In mother toung of latingi wald preif To mak ane maner or 
translatioun. 1519 Inter/. 4 Elements (Percy Soc.) 3 The 


Grekes, the Romayns, with many other mo, In their moder 
tonge wrot warkes excellent. 1540 Cranmer PreJ. to Gi. 
Bible r The Saxones tonge whiche at that tyme was oure 
mothers tonge. 1617 Mokvson l tin. m. 2 Children, .soone 
learne forraigne languages, and sooner forget the same, yea 
and their mothers tongue also. 1766 Fordyce Serin. Vugi 
Worn. (1767) I. vii. 294 The. .just pronunciation of their 
mother-tongue. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult, 34 Without the 
intervention of the mother tongue. 

attrib. 1615 J. Stephens 'Ess. #e Char. (1857) 256 The 
learning which lyes in mother- tongue translations, 
b. transf. 

1781 Gibbon Diet. ,5- F. III. 15 note, His [Shakespeare’s] 
mother-tongue, the language of nature, is the same in Cap- 
padocia and in. Britain. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. iL 
17 The mother-tongue of the deaf and dumb, is the lan- 
guage of signs. 

2 . An original language from which others spring. 
CX645 Howell Lett. (1892) II. 475 The Mother-Tongues 
of Europe are thirteen. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Of 
■mother tongues, Scaliger reckons ten in Europe. 1848 
Latham Eng. Lang. 11. iv. (ed. 2) 83 It [American English] 
was earliest separated from the mother-tongue. 

Mother wit. Also 5 moderis wytte. Native 
or natural wit ; common sense. 

Often in Proverb : see Clergy 5. 

c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Hath. v. 17x0 Thei cowde neuere 
resorte on-to her moderis wytte. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. 
Wks. 153/2 One speciall thynge, without which all iernynge 
is halfe lame. What is that quod he. Mary quod I, a 
good mother wyt. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 21 For all 
that nature by her mother-wit Could frame in earth,. .Was 
there. 1697 j. Sergeant Solid Philos. 428 Such Forms of 
Reasoning were, certainly, never intended . . for Men of good 
Mother-Wits. 17C0 C, Johnston Chrysal (1822) 1 . 263 Well 
supplied with what is called mother-wit. x86o Emerson 
Cond. Life vi. (1861) 125 The cure for false theology is 
motherwit. 1885 J. Maktineau Types Eth. 'Theory I. 49 
The domain of accidental judgment and mother-wit. 

+ b. ? One who possesses mother wit. Obs. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Ft. Tamburl. Prol. 1 From iygging 
vaines of riming mother wits. 

Hence Mother witted a., having mother-wit. 

1593 Nashe Christ’s T. 67 Discontent,.. if [it light] on a 
man of puissance, (be he not more then mother-witted cir- 
cumspect,) to him and his family it is no lesse fatall. 

Mo’tlierwort. Also 4-6 moderwort(e, 5 
moderuurt, modir-wort, modyr worte, 6 
motherwoorte, 6-7 motherworts, 8 mother- 
worth. [f. Mother sb 1 (in sense 11) + Wort.] 

1 . A name for various plants formerly supposed 
to be valuable in diseases of the womb; now 
chiefly applied to Leonurus Cardiaca ; formerly 
often to the mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris. 

a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 36/2 Regina praii, 
moderwort. 14.. Stockholm Med. MS. n. 247 in Anglia 
XVIII. 313 Off modir-wort I wyl ]be tellyn..Off hat erbe 
arn spycys iij. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 341/2 Modyr worte, 
herbe (or mugworte, infra), artemesia. c 1450 Alphita 
(Anecd, Oxon.) 106/2 Matricaria aquatica. . . modeuurt. 
1533 Elyot Cast. H L<lthe (1541) A ij, Arthemisia queene of 
Cana, founde the vertues of motherworte, which in latyne 
bearith her name. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 50 Ly- 
copus is called of the commune Herbaries Cardiaca, in 
englishe Motherwurt. 1607 Topsell Fcrurf. Beasts 350 
Take of Camomile and Motherwort, of each two or three 
handfuls. 1747 Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 88 A Decoc- 
tion of Mother Wort. 1760 j. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 319 
Mother-wort, Leonurus. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed, 3) 
II. 431 Some are brown. . . Others blue, as camomile, mother- 
wort. 1856 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. (1861) IV. 179. 

2 . Marrts motherwort [see Man sb. 2 x). Stink- 
ing motherwort, Chenopodium vulvaria. 

1578 Lyte Dodaens v. iv.549, IJiaue named it in Englishe, 
The ranke stinking Goate, or stinking Motherwort. 

Mothery (miriJsri), a. [f. Mother sb.% + -v,] 
Mouldy, feculent. 

1709 Brit. Apollo No. 65. 2/1 The Wine. .turns Mothery. 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xix. If there is such a juice. 
is it not enough to make the clearest liquid in the world 
both feculent and mothery 2 186* H. Macmillan Footn. 
fr. Page Nat, 239 Wine, .vinegar, catsup, not uuftrequently 
become mothery. 

Hence Mo thexiness. 

1742 H. Baker Microsc. n, iii. 76 A sort of whitish Scum 
or Motheriness will appear upon the Surface. 

Mo'thless, a. nonce-word. [f. Moth sb. + 
-less.] Void of moths. 

a 1763 Shenstone To the Virtuosi vii, Tis you protect 
their pregnant hour; And when the birth’s at hand, Exert- 
ing your obstetric pow’r Prevent a mothless land. 
Mothley, obs. form of Motley, 

Moth, mullein. [See quot. 1597.] The 
plant Verbascum Blattaria. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. lxxxii. 122 It may be called in Eng- 
lish Purple, or Mothe Muileyn. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. 
cclvili, 634 Concerning the plants comprehended vnder the 
titles of Blattaria , or Moth Mulleins, I finde nothing written 
of them, sauing that mothes, butterflies, and all manner of 
smaller flies and bats, do resort vnto the place wheresoeuer 
these herbes be laide or strowed. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts 538 The Hearbe called Parple, or Moth-mullein, 
1778 R. Weston Card. Calendar (ed, 2) 303 Moth Mullein. 
Yellow Moth Mullein. White. 1838 Mary Howitt Wood- 
pecker ii. The moth-mullein . .with its pale yellow flowers. 

attrib. 1731 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Verbascum, Mul- 
lein with a dark Moth-Mullein Leaf. 

Motho, obs. form of Motto. 

Moththe, Mothwoc : see Moth, Mote woke. 
Mothv (mp’]>i), a. [f. Moth sb. + -x.] In- 
fested by moths. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Sir. nt.ii 49 His horse hip’d with an 


olde mothy saddle, and stirrops of no kindred, 1598 FloRio, 
Tarmoso , mothie, full of mothes or worjnes. 1613 Uncasing 
of Machivils Instr. 16 Raile on a Broker whose clothes are 
mothie. 1890 Hlustr. Loud. News 27 Dec. 8xo/x Their 
mothy leathern covers. 

II Motif (mot A). [Fr.: see Motive j 5 .] 

1. a. In painting, sculpture, architecture, decora- 
tion, etc. : A constituent feature of a composition ; 
an object or group of objects forming a distinct 
element of a design ; a particular type of subject 
for artistic treatment. Also used for : The struc- 
tural principle or the dominant idea of a work. 

_ 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. fy Leg. Art C1850) 87 The motif 
is simple and not easily mistaken. 1850 Ecclesiobgist XI; 
121 Regular stalls would not have suited the motif of the 
arrangement. x88x Cor nh. Mag. Mar. 309 The main motif 
of this landscape was the indescribable Carrara range. 1883 
A. H. Church Prec. Stones 29 Arrangements of precious 
stones in which the leading motif is either identity, or 
sedation, or contrast. 

b. In literary composition : A type of incident, 
a particular situation, an ethical problem, or the 
like, which may be treated in a work ofimagination. 

1897 ‘Edna Lyall’ Mrs. Gaskell in Women Novelists 
125 The difficult subject which forms the motif of ‘ Ruth V 

c. Music. Used in various senses, repectively™ 
Figure sb: 24, Leitmotiv, and Subject sb. 

1882 Mrs. A. Edwaroes Ballroom Repent. 1 . 189, I feel 
original. I have got hold of a motif ! Oh, if we had., a 
sheet of scored paper 1 X907 in Grove's Diet. Mus. II. 377/1, 

2 . Dress-making. An ornament of lace, braid, 
or the like, sewn separately on a dress. 

*882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Motifs , a 
French term, used to distinguish the pattern of a piece of 
embroidery from the groundwork or material. 1897 Wesim. 
Gas. 26 Aug. 3/2 Motifs, braces, epaulettes,., may be created 
from bold patterned guipure lace. 1906 Times 4 M ay xo/a 
The skirt was bordered . .with large jetted lace motifs. 

TJ 3 . Often used instead of Motive in senses not 
specially Fr., in order to avoid the customary 
associations of the Eng. word as denoting an in- 
fluence determining volition, 
i 1874 Dvkes Relat. Kingd, 163 The very motif to such 
false teaching is a desire to broaden somewhat the excessive 
straltness of the gospel path to life. 1887 G. T. Ladd 
Physiol. Psychol. 463 The motifs or data which the mind 
would have for constructing such a surface must be found 
in the series of sensations of light and color. 

Motif, obs. form of Motive. 

Motiferous (mtmti'feras), a. Phys. [f. L. 
vwt-us motion + -eebous.] Conveying motion or 
motor impulses. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IT. 375/1 There are fibrils 
which extend between the motiferous part of the cerebro- 
spinal axis and the sympathetic. *839-47 Ibid. III. 893/1 
Motiferous filaments. 

Motific (mnuti’fik), a. Phys. [f. L. niol-us 
motion + -pic.] Producing motion. 

1822 Good Study Med. III. 30 margin, Motific, or irrita- 
tive power of a lower description than sensific. 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl . Anat. I, 800/2 Convulsion.. is an affection of 
the motific not of the sensific part of the nervous system. 

t Mo’tild. Obs. [f. mote, Moot zU + -ild fern, 
suffix (see Gkucohild).] A female disputant. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 418 3ef ha t?eos modi motild [L. hanc 
conlionatricem temeranam) ouercumen mahten. a 1240 
Ltfsong in Cott. Horn. 205 Ich..bidde }>in ore Set tu beo 
mi motild a3eines mine soule fon. 

Motile (mi? u* til), a. [ad. L. type *nwtilis, f. 
mot-, ppl. stem of movers to move: see -ile.] In 
Z00L, Bot,, etc.: Capable of motion; characterized 
by motion. 

1864 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. IV. 189 The motile pheno- 
mena hitherto observed in sponges. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc, 
11. i. 261 Still or motile ceils of Protococcus. *890 Cooks 
Introd. F'resh-w. Alga; 143 Active motile cells are so 
common amongst algse that they scarce need description. 
Motility (mrtiilti). Phys. [Formed as prec. 
+ -ITY.] Capability or power of moving (as a 
quality of organisms). 

1835-6 Todds Cycl A nat, 1 . 40/2 Motility and Sensation. 
*836-9 Ibid. II. 675/1 Cold., tends to diminish sensibility 
and motility. *86o Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XXI. 1000/2 The 
changes and motility of their cilia, 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sacks' Bot. 645 Motile leaves . . lose their motility when 
oxygen is withheld from them. 1878 A. M. Hamilton 
Nerv. Dis- 90 A very small lesion may produce very de- 
cided impairment of motility. 

Motion (nwu'jhn), sb. Forms: 4-6 mooiottit, 
5 mocyoun, mosey oun, 5-6 mocyon, 5-7 
mooion, 6 mocyone, motiona, motioun, 
motyon, g- motion, [a. F. motion (13th c.), 
ad. L. motion-em, n. of action f. movers to Move. 

The Eng. uses correspond not only to those of L. mStio , 
but also, and perhaps more commonly, to those of mBtus 
(It., Sp. moto).’] 

1 . The process of moving, i.e. of undergoing 
change of place; the condition of a body (in 
mathematical theory also of a point, line, surface, 
etc.) when at each successive instant it occupies a 
different position in space. Also, in particularized 
uses : An instance, or a particular kind or variety 
(discriminated according to direction* velocity, 
etc.) of this process or condition. (In early use 
chiefly of the movements of the heavenly bodies.) 
Motion of Rotation, of Translation ; see those words. 
Laws of Motion : see Law sb. 17 b. , 




MOTION. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 1706 pe grete Tholome .. 
telle)? )?e cause why..Bothe of Eclips and coniunccioun, 
And whi )?ei falle by natural mocioun. c 1430 — Min, 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 85 The chieldren of Seth. . Poande first 
the crafte of hevenly mocyouns. 1370 Billingsley Euclid 
1. def. xvi. 3 A point, by his motion or draught, describeth 
a line. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. m. ii. 24 We in your mo- 
tion turne, and you may moue vs. 1639 Massinger Roman 
Actor H. i, The motion of the Spheares are out of time, 
Her musicall notes but heard. 1642 Fuller Holy <y Prof, 
St. iv. ix. 277 Diogenes confuted him who denyed there 
was any motion, by saying nothing but walking before his 
eyes. 1670 H. Stub be Plus Ultra. 163 The superiour part 
of the Air or Atmosphere. .hath another motion or lation 
then that which is more low, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. 
xiv. § 7 This . . is the Reason, why Motions very slow, 
though they are constant, are not perceived by us. ijot 
Grew Cosmol. Sacra 1. i. 4 The two Visible Parts of 
the Universe are Matter and Motion. 1710 J. Clarke 
Iiokault's Hat. Phil. (1729) I. 163 The Particles of the 
Water having less Motion, than our Bodies have in all 
those Parts which are near the Heart, they receive some 
Motion from us. 1812-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 
Introd. g No body loses motion in any direction, without 
communicating an equal quantity to other bodies in that 
same direction. 1829 Nat. Philos. I. Mechanics n. xiii. 53 
(Usef. Knowl. Soc.) Generally speaking, . .the motions which 
we meet with in the use of machinery may be resolved into 
rectilinear and circular, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 82 Tba 
clouds at a distance lay . .with scarcely visible motion. 1873 
Jowett Plato led. 2) V, 150 The motion . . was circular, as 
m the motion of a top. 1883 Eucycl. Brit. XV. 687/ 1 We 
must now consider the composition of simple harmonic 
motions in directions at right angles to each other, 

b. fig. (e. g. of the progress of time.) 

1681 Dryden A is. <$■ A chit. 254 Heaven has to all allotted, 
soon or late, Some lucky Revolution of their Fate : Whose 
Motions, if we watch and guide with Skill [etc.]. 1822 

Byron Heav, Earth s, iii. 83 Nor years, nor heart-break, 
nor time’s sapping motion. 

e, Philos, (now only Hist.) By many writers 
motion (Gr, mvi) ons) was applied in a wider sense 
to all kinds of change, the term local motion being 
employed to distinguish change of place from the 
other kinds of ‘ motion’. 

1678 Cudwortb tnlell. Syst. I. i. § 41. 50 To assert that 
Life and Sense, Reason and Understanding, were really 
nothing else but Local Motion. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., The antient philosophers consideiedy«ofz'<w in a more 
general and extensive manner. They defined it, a passage 
out of one state into another: and thus made six kinds of 
motion, viz. Creation, generation, corruption, augmentation, 
diminution, and lation, or local motion. 

f d. Change of abode ; a flitting from one place 
to another, Ohs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 130 Hee seldome resides in 
Cities, or any one place long, but affects perpetuall motion. 
1643 Evelyn Diary 23 July, Which had been a greate cause 
of my perpetual motions hitherto between Wotton and 
London. 1643 [see 6 a], a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Staffs. 
(1662) ni. 46 William Gifford, .was a man of much Motion. 

fe. The action of moving or setting in move- 
ment, the fact of being moved, Ohs. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L, xn, 592 And see the Guards, By mee 
encampt on yonder Hill, expect Thir motion, at whose 
Front a flaming Sword, In signal of remove, waves fiercely 
round. 

+ £ fig. Advancement, promotion. Oh. rare, 

1641 W. Mountagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 288 The lawyers also must have their motions : 
Banks must be Baron and Lord Treasurer, the Attorney 
Chief Justice. 

2. Change of place, whether voluntary or auto- 
matic, in an animate body or its parts ; an instance 
of this, a movement. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 403 0 1 neuer will I trust to 
speeches pen’d, Nor to the motion of a Schooje-boies 
tongue. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 740 Men . . in their 
sleepe haue not so strong Tonnical motions as when they 
are awake. 1644 [see Local A, 1. c). 1643 Evelyn Diary 
7 Jan., A Sermon was preach’d to the Jewes. ., who are con- 
straiimd to sit till the houre is don ; but it is with so much 
..spitting, hum’ing, coughing, and motion, that [etc]. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Animal Motion, is that 
whereby the situation, figure, magnitude, &c. of the parts, 
members, &c. of animals are changed. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 
via. 341 The love of pleasure : that, thro’ ev’ry vein, Throws 
motion, warmth. 1799 Med, frnl. II. 423 To retard the 
motion of the heart and circulating fluids. 1803 Ibid. X. 
433 This translation of sensation and motion to parts remote 
from the place where impressions are made, 1813 Byron Br. 
Abydos n. xxvi, That hand, whose motion is not life. Yet 
feebly seems to menace strife. 

f b. In artistic use. 

1598 Haydocke tr. Lomazzo 1. 23 By Motion, the Painters 
meane that comelines, and grace m the proportion and 
disposition of a picture, which is also called the spirite and 
life of a picture. 

e. Power of movement, capability of moving 
(as the property of an animate body). 

1603 Shaks, Mens, for M, w. i, 120 This sensible warme 
motion, to become A kneaded clod. 1667 Milton P. L. u. 
tSi Devoid of sense and motion, 1698 Rokrey in Mine. 
(Surtees No. 37) 62, 1 was taken with a very great indis- 
position., my motion in a manner wholly lost,,! was neces- 
sitated to be carryed up stakes, 
d. The action of moving the body in walking, 
running, etc. Also, manner of walking or stepping ; 
gait, carriage. 

1398 Shaks . Merry W, m, iii. 68 The firme fixture of thy 
foote would giue an excellent motion to thy gate, in a semj- 
circled Farthingale, 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Bea«ty( Arb.) 
21a Yf it be true that the principall part of Beautie is in 
decent mocion. X647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. 1. § 119 He 
had in his person, in his aspect and countenance, the ap* 
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pearance of a great man, which he preserved in his gait 
and motion, 1674 Ibid. xn. Si 89 The men. .must be good 
horsemen, otherwise they could not obey the quick motion 
and turns of their horses. 1711 Steele Sheet. No. 4 r 6 
Her Air has the Beauty of Motion, and her Look the Force 
of Language. 

t e. Bodily exertion (tending to fatigue) ; pi. — 
bodily exercises. Ohs. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 158 When in your motion you 
are hot and dry. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. viii. § 3 By 
Ambages of diets, bathings, _ annointings, Medicines, mo- 
tions, and the like, prolong life. 1689 Wood L ife 20 Dec. 
(O. H. S.) 111. 318 His violent motion going up Shotover 
Hill on foot. 1693 Dryden Du F resnoy's A rt Paint. Pref. 
30 But that Poet was always in a Foam at his setting out, 
even before the Motion of the Race had warm’d him. 

S. An act of moving the body (or its members) ; 
a change of posture ; an external or visible move- 
ment, a gesture ; in bad sense, f a grimace, antic. 

1608 Machin Dumb Knt. 1. i, In her lookes Each motion 
hath a speaking maiesty. 1621 Fletcher Wildgoase Chase 
Hi. i, (ink.), These Gim-cracks, made of Mops, and Motions. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 223 Speaking or mute all comli- 
ness and grace Attends thee, and each word, each motion 
formes, 1798 Joanna Baillie Tryal n. ii. Plays on Passions 
(1821) 1.-230 [stage-direction] Agnes, making a slight motion 
of her hand to fasten some pin in her dress. 1804 Wordsw. 
'She was a Phantom of Delight', Her household motions 
light and free, And steps of virgin-liberty. r8o7~a6 S. Cooper 
First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 346 By a slight motion of the hand 
backward. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 22 And her eyes 
on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 

b. Phrases, To make a motion or motions', to 
beckon, invite by gestures (to do something). To 
go through the motions of-, to perform by way of 
simulation gestures or movements such as are used 
in (some specified action). 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 207 Upon this my Savage 
..made a Motion to me to lend him my Sword. 1743 
BulkeleY & Cummins Coy. S. Seas 130 As soon as we dis- 
cover’d them, wa made Motions to them to come down. 

c. A practised and regulated movement of the 
body ; a step, gesture, or other movement acquired 
by drill and training (e. g. in Fencing and in the 
Manlge). Also fig. 

1601 Shaks. Tiuel. N. iii. iv. 304 He giues me the stucke 
in with such a mortall motion that it is ineuitable. _ 1602 
— Ham. iv. vii. 102 (1604 Qo.) The Scrimures of their na- 
tion, He swore had neither motion, guard, nor eye. If you 
opposd them. 1630 Milton Tenure of Kings (ed. 2) 37 For 
Divines, if we observe them, have thir postures and thir 
motions no less expertly, and with no less variety then they 
that practice feats in the Artillery-ground, a 1763 Shen- 
stone Ess. Wks. 1765 II. 141 As a race-horse hurts his 
motions by condescending to draw in a team. 1809 Roland 
Fencing^, I do not.. recommend this motion to be adopted 
by young beginners, as it is apt to give rise to bad habits. 

d. Mil. Each of the several successive actions 
of which a prescribed exercise of arms consists. 

r635 Barriffe {title) Military Discipline .. together with 
the exercise of the foot in their motions. 1718 Act New 
Hampshire in Outing (U. S.) (1895) XXVII. 78/2 To exer- 
cise them in motions, the use of arms, and shooting at 
marks. 1760 New Manual Exerc. (ed. 3) 7 The Officers 
face to the Left-about in 3 Motions. 1802 C. James Milit. 
Diet,, Manual Exercise.. consists in seven motions of the 
firelock... The motions in the manual exercise will, in future, 
be performed slower than heretofore, leaving three seconds 
between each motion. 1839 [see Extension 10], 

4, Commotion, agitated condition (e.g. of water); 
irregular movement, shaking, oscillation (of a ship, 
a vehicle), f Also, in immaterial applications, a 
political agitation or commotion ; excitement, 
agitation (of the mind or feelings). See also 6 b. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 277 In token of be mo- 
cioun of Ierusalem j?at fel brehondred Jere afterward. 1423 
Coventry Leet Bk . (E. E. T. S.) 43 For-asmoche as dyssen- 
cions, stirrynges and mocions haue byn had a-foretyme.. 
for certen comen. *535_Coverdalb 2 Esdras vi. 14 There 
shal come a greate mocion [Vulg. commotio ], but y s place 
where thou stondest shal not be moued. 1382 Keg. Privy 
Council ficot. HI. 5x6 To contene thamselffis peciable, .un- 
attempting otty further motioun or trouble. 1644 S. Kem 
Messengers Prepar, 22 It’s good stepping into the poole 
upon the motion of the waters, _ 1697 Potter A ntiq. Greece 
1. iv, J1715} 13 The State continu’d all that time unsettl'd, 
and in continual motions. 1700 Dryden Cymon <$• Ipkig, 
30 Love .. brushing o’er, adds motion to the pool. 1713 
Gay What D'ye Call It u. viii. Ballad , Cease, cease, thou 
cruel Ocean, And let my Lover rest ; Ah ! what’s thy 
troubled Motion To that within my Breast? 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe ii. (Globe) 592 He spoke this with so much 
Warmth in his Temper, so much Earnestness and Motion 
of his Spirits. 1771 T. Percival Ess. (1777) I. 127 The 
mixtures . . seemed to have some little fermentative motion 
in them. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. xxi,_ But in a 
minute she ‘gan stir, With a short uneasy motion — Back- 
wards and forwards half her length. 1807 Crabbr Par. 
Keg. hi. 372 His groans now told the motions of the cart, 

o, pi. Activities or * movements’ on the part of a 
person or body of persons, when pursuing an affair; 
esp. the movements of an army in the field. 
(Now rare.) f formerly also sing. 

_ 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, xiv. § 137 That his coming 
into Zealand, and his continuance there, was known to 
Cromwell, with all the particulars of ht$ motion. 1693 
Humours Town 24 Whose motions she has always as cer- 
tain advice of as a Commander has of those of an Enemy. 
*703 Stanhope Paraghr. I. 298 Joseph taking the Advan- 
tage of the Night to conceal his Motions, went away with 
Jesusand the Virgin, and dwelt in Egypt. *769 Robertson 
Ckas. V, iv. Wks. 1813 V. 406 All the emperor’s motions, 
depending on himself alone, were more brisk and better 
concerted. 1773 Sheridan St. Pair. Day 1. ii, My chief 
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business with you is to watch the motions of a rake-helly 
fellow here. x8z8 Scott F. M. Perth viii, He had asso- 
ciated himself to the Smith, whose motions he had watched 
for the purpose of joining him. 

b. Phr. To make a motion-, to begin to move in a 
particular direction or with some specified purpose. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Holy Script. 11. i, This verse 
marks that, and both do make a motion unto a third, that 
ten leaves off doth lie. 1709 7 alter No. 43 ir 11 The French 
Army had laid Bridges over the Sharp, and made a Motion 
as if they intended to pass that River. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
11. (Globe) 604 About an Hour after they made a Motion 
to attack us again. 1800 Mrs. Hervf.y Mourtray Fam. III. 
204 She made a motion towards the door. 

6. In motion, a. lit. In a state of moving or 
of being moved ; in a state of activity or moving 
about. Opposed to at rest. (Also + upon motion .) 
Phr. to put in (+ into , f to\ motion , to set in motion. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. m. i. 87 Taste your legges sir, put 
them to motion, c 1643 Howell Lett. 1. xiv. 27 My last 
unto you was from the Low-Countreys, wher I was in 
motion to and fro above four months. 1647 Cowley Mistr., 
Called Inconst, iii, As Men in Motion think the Trees 
move too. 1639 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 233 The 
whole matter of the Universe, and all the parts thereof, are 
ever upon motion. 1662 Stu.lingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. ii. 
§ 18 There must be an infinitely powerful . . God, who must 
. .put matter into motion. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. H ist. (1776) 
I. 116 Not a breeze, not a cloud which might be supposed 
to put all Nature thus into motion. 1836-41 Brande 
Chem. (ed. 5) 337 All the effects we are about to describe 
depend. .upon electricity in motion, or upon electric cur- 
rents. 184X R. Willis Princ. Mechanism 18 Each of 
which is so connected with the frame-work of the machine, 
that when in motion every point of it is constrained to 
move in a certain path. 

b. fg. In a state of activity, excitement, com- 
motion, or the like ; occas. f in great motion. To 
put or set in motion, to set going or working. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IP, 1. iii. 226 To keepe his anger still 
in motion. 1399 — Hen. V, 1. ii. 185 Setting endeuour in 
continual motion. 1611 — Cymb. iv. iii. 31 The want is, 
but to put those Powres in motion, That long to moue. 
1673 Templf, Ess., Ireland Wks. 1731 I. no When Things 
are once in Motion, Trade begets Trade. 1748 . Anson's 
Poy. 11. vi. 192 Our people, .observed, lights hurrying back- 
wards and forwards in the fort, and other marks of the in- 
habitants being in great motion. 1772 Ann. Keg. XV. 94/2 
We have now in our gaol sixteen rioters from Sudbury, and 
it is an alarming circumstance that the whole country seems 
in motion. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 139 My writ 
was moved for this day, . .but my patent was not put in 
motion. 1833 Prescott Philip II, 11. v. 1. 197 They.. who 
set a revolution in motion have not always the power to 
Stop it. 

1 7. The action of moving, prompting, or urging 
(a person to do something, or that something be 
done) ; a proposal, suggestion (esp. in phr. to 
make a motion ) ; an instigation, prompting, or 
bidding. Obs. in general sense (see 8). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy his iv. 1263 (1201) pese wordes. .Nys 
but to shewe yow my mocion To fynde vn-to oure helpe f»e 
beste weye. 1412 Hoccleve De Keg. Princ, 4989 To god 
pi sone make a mocioun, How he pi seruaunt was, mayden 
marie. 1433-30 tr, Higdeti (Rolls) VI. 15 Heraclius thera- 
perour. .errede from the fekhe thro the mocioun of Cirus. . 
and of Sergius [L. suadeniibus ad hoc Cyro. .ei Sergio). 153 o 
Palsgr, 647/t, I opyn a mater, I make first ntocyon of it, or 
breke a mater to one, je entame. 1339 in Ellis Orig. Lett, 
Ser. 11. II. 131 Ye marvelle that I and my brotherne do nott 
frelye. .surrendure upe owre Howse at the mocyone off the 
Kyngs Commissinars. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref p 5 To 
wnoin..a sealed books was deliuered, with this motion, 
Reade this, I pray thee. 163a Lithgow Trav. in. 126 A 
Traueller..must alwayes at the first motion content these 
Rascals. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 19 Then they all with 
one consent said to this Bramble, do thou Reign over us. So 
he accepted the motion and became the King of the Town 
of Mansoul. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton x. (1840) 174 My 
friend made a motion to me, that we should desire Captain 
Wilmot to put us into the sloop. 1773 Life N. Frowde 26 
The Mate applauded this Motion, and accordingly we went 
on shore. 1796 H ist. Ned Evans 1 . 2 1 Does she know . , that I 
have been sent for, or was it only a mere motion of your own? 
tb. ? Persuasive force. Ohs. rare “ x . 

a 1591 H. Smith Serm. (1614) 265 If I had the wordes of 
motion to speake that which might be spoken of this matter, 
it would fright Iudas himselfe. 

8. spec. a. A proposition or proposal formally 
made in a deliberative assembly. 

1379-80 North Plutarch, Aristides (1395) 364 A generall 
counsell, .in the which Aristides made a motion, that all the 
cities of Greece should [etc.]. X605 Nottingham Kec. IV. 
278 The mocion of 20 to be added to the Councell sbalbe 
assented ynto. 1692 R, L’Estrange Fables cccix. 271 And 
upon this Ground, there was a Motion put up, for Changing 
the Monarchy into a, Republique. 1710 Hearne Collect. 
(O.H.S.) III. 84, I mov’d that it might be bought for the 
Publick Library. My Motion not listen’d to. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 298 P $ The Motion being made, and the Ques- 
tion being put. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxiv. 334 This 
motion was carried. x88o McCarthy Own Times III. xliv. 
327 The motion was never pressed to a division. 

b. Law. An application made to a court or 
judge by a party to an action or his counsel, to 
obtain some rule or order of court necessary to the 
progress of the action. 

a 1726 Gilbert Tenures (1757) 2 9 °. Upon motion to the 
court, it was agreed by the four justices, that [etc.]. 1729 

J acob Law Diet, s.v., In the Courts of Chancery, King’s 
iench, &c. Motions are made by Barristers and Counsellors 
at Law, for what concerns their Clients Causes. . .One ought 
not to move for several Things in one Motion ; and where a 
Motion hath been denied, the same Matter may not be moved 
again by another Counsel, without acquainting the Court 
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thereof. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 289 The motion was 
refused. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xli, He . . quitted the Bar 
in disgust because he had only one brief and a motion of 
course in twenty years. 

t 9. An inward prompting or impulse ; an in- 
stigation or incitement from within; a desire or 
inclination (to or towards). Also, a stirring of the 
soul, an emotion. Obs. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 11. iii. (1494! f viij, This body must 
haue a soule of life To queke the tnembres with goostly 
motions. 1504 Lady Margaret tr. De Imitatiane iv. vii. 
269 So full of mocyons and concupyseences [L. tam plenus 
concupiscent iarum nwlibusj _ 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. 
ii. § 3 Whereas vnto mens inward cogitations, vnto the 
priuie intents and motions of their harts, religion serueth 
for a bridle. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 335 We haue Reason 
to cooie our raging Motions. 1607-13 Bacon Ess., Nobility 
(Arb.) 190 He that standeth at a stay when others rise, can 
hardiye avoyd motions of envye. 1635 Ibid,, Love 449 
There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inclination, and Motion, 
towards loue of others, a 1680 Chaknock Sinfuln. ff Cure 
of Evil i h. Wks. (1849) 123 Good motions cherished will 
spring up in good acttons._ 1692 Dryden St. Euremont’s 
Ess. 9 Whether he killed his Sons by a motion of Heroick 
Vertue. 1718 Hickes & Nelson J, Kettlesuell in. cx. 464 
He got the Mastery of his Passions, and brought the Mo- 
tions of his Mind into Subjection to the Law of Christ. 
1726 Swift Gttlliver m. i, The natural Love of Life gave 
me some inward Motions of Joy. 

•J b. spec. A working of God in the soul. Obs. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 19 That all our actes 
and dedes be ord’red and wrought after the inclynacyon or 
mocyon of grace. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , Coll. 
1st Sund. in Lent , That, .wee maye euer obeye thy Godlye 
mocions. 1670 Walton Lives 1. 37 God. .mark'd him with 
..a blessing of obedience to the motions of his blessed 
Spirit. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) II. 158 
Abandoned by God, and unvisited by his gracious motions 
in the heart. 

c. Phr. Of (f upon) one's own (or + proper) 
motion — of one’s own accord. Now arch. Similarly 
^ of a (specified) motion. 

4426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 19493 And my burdoun I 
heelde ryghte ffaste..And seyde (off sodeyne mosey oun) 

4 Bordoun ’ [etc.]. 1462 Poston Lett, II. xt2 The parson 
comytb not of hyse owyn mocyon. 1489 Canton Faytes of A. 

1. v. xi The ladies them self of theyr propre mocion brought 
theyr jewellis. 1533 Cromwell in Merriman Life <j- Lett. 
(1902) I. 370 Ye shall not moche nede to travayie..to pro- 
cure answer other then of their owne mocyons they shall 
declare unto you. 1377-87 Hohnshed Chron. III. 1211 He 
also of a godlie motion budded a conuenient roome in Pauls 
churchyard. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxvii. § 13 Ye 
choose not me, but I of mine own voluntarie motion made 
choice of you. 1652 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 21 
Not at the instance of any one, but of their own proper 
motions. 1730 Wesley Wks. (1830) I, 12, 1 do not say you 
would be too officious should you of your own motions seek 
out the persons that want your instructions. 1903 Expositor 
Apr. z68 Christ of his own motion went further afield. 

f 10. A motive, reason; a ground or cause of 
action. Obs. 

1533 Bellenden tr. Livy 11. vii. (S.T.S.) I. 153 J>ai war all 
resolute of ane mynde. . ; And for (dr mociouns [L. proinde\ 
desirit porsena [etc. ]. 1549 Compl. Scot, iii. 27 Thai [the 
English] ar, ande alse hes beene, the special motione of the 
iniust veyris that lies trublit cristianite thir sex hundretht 
aeir by past. 1657-8 in Burton's Diary (1828) II. 354 They 
have openly and avowedly trod God’s people under foot, on 
that very motion and account ; that they were Protestants. 

11. The involuntary action of the intestines, lead- 
ing to discharge of their contents ; an evacuation of 
the bowels. Also, chiefly in plural, that which is 
evacuated ; the feces. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. in. i. 103 Shall I loose my Doctor ? 
No, hee giues me the Potions and the Motions. 1766 
[Anstev] Bath Guide ii. 50 We must swallow a Potion For 
driving out Wind after every Motion. 1786 R. Willan in 
Med. Common. II. xi8 He had.. two or three loose mo- 
tions. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. x. xxx Those 
who are dissatisfied with less than two or three motions in 
the day. 1871 Napheys Prev. § Cure Dis. in. ix. 995 The 
motions of the bowels present a pale drab or clay color. 
1897 A llbutt's Syst, Med. III. 737 In sprue the motions are 
generally very frothy. 

12. Mus. fa. Movement (quick or slow); tempo. 

1674 Playford Skill Mus. t. x. 33 This Mood, .is of two 

Motions, the one slow, the other more swift. *727-52 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., The motion, in songs composed in 
double time, differs from that in those in triple time. It is 
the motion that distinguishes courants and sarabands, from 
gavots, borees, chacones, &c. 

b. (a) The melodic progression of a single part 
with reference to the intervals taken by it. See 
Conjunct a. 6, Disjunct a. 3. (b) The progres- 
sion of two or more parts with relation to each 
other. For parallel, direct, similar, oblique, con- 
trary motion, see those adjs. 

1731, x8xi, etc. [see Contrary a. 5 b, Oblique «. 6, etc.]. 

+ 13. a. A puppet-show. Obs. 

*589 Nashe Pasquill <$• Marforius xa Pompes, Pagents, 
Morions, Maskes. *599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum, 
n. iii, They say, there’s a new Morion of the city of Niniueh, 
with Ionas, and the whale, to he seene at Fleet-bridge. 
1611 Shaks. Wint. T. jv. iii. 103 Then hee compast a Mo- 
tion of the Prodigall sonne. *677 Lond.Gaz.fia, 1x70/4 
All Persons exposing publickly any Shows, Morions, Stage- 
Playes, or strange Sights. 1678 Norwich Courl-Bks, ax Dec. 
(1905) 152 Oliver Batt licensed to show a motion called 
* Arte and Vartue 

f b. A puppet. Also applied contemptuously to 
a person. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. rr. i. 100 Oh excellent motion ; oh 
exceeding Puppet. x6ox B. J onson Poetaster in. iv, What’s 
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he, with the halfe-armes there, that salutes vs out of his 
cloke, like a motion ? 1609 — Sit. Worn. iii. iv. Did you 
thinke you had married a statue ? or a motion, onely ? 1623 
Fletcher Pule a Wife il i, Goe, find me out this man, arid 
let me see him, If he be that motion that you tell me of, 
And make no more noise, I shall entertain him. 1633 Mar* 
mion Antiquary 1. i, This travelling motion has been abroad 
in quest of strange fashions. 1663 Killigrew Parson’s 
Wend. iv. i, One that never, .sleepes in a whole skin, but 
is taken to pieces like a Motion, as if she were too long. 
1689 Swift Ode to Sir W. Temple vii, As in a theatre 
the ignorant fry, Because the cords escape their eye, W onder 
to see tile motions fly. 

14. A piece of mechanism which itself moves, or 
which sets other pieces moving or modifies their 
motion ; f the Movement of a watch. Also fig. 

Perpetual motion : see Perpetual a. 1 b. Parallel mo- 
tion : see Parallel a. 

1605 Daniel Philotas in. ii. D 2 b, This great motion of 
a state we see Doth turne on many wheeles. <11626 Bacon 
New Ail. (1900) 36 Engines for Multiplying and Enforcing 
of Windes, to set also on going diverse Motions. Ibid. 43 
Wee have divers curious Clocks : And other like Motions 
of Returne : And some Perpetuail Motions. 1678 Land. 
Gaz. No. 1313/4 A silver Watch with several motions. 1682 
True Protest. Mercury No. 151. 2/2 Two silver Watches, 
the one a large one with a rising motion. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Motion is also used among mechanics, for the inside 
of a watch, & c. more commonly called movement . *793 
W. & S. Jones Catal. Optical, etc. Instr. 2 Reflecting tele- 
scopes., with rack- work motions. 1894 Times 23 Mar. 4/6 
The engine-driver, .might know whether the line was clear 
even.. while he was oiling the motion. 

15. atlrib. and Comb., as (sense 8 b) motion- day % 
(sense 14 ) motion-maker, wheel ; motion-bar, a 
guide-bar in a steam-engine ; motion-block (see 
quot.) ; f motion-man, the worker or exhibitor 
of a puppet-show ; motion- work, the mechanism 
for moving the hands of a watch or clock. 

*871 Routledge' s Ev. Boy's Ann. Sept, 334 Flat guides, 
called *motion-bars, or guide-bars. 1879 Cassell’s Techti. 
Educ. II. 74 The ’’motion-block which forms a connection 
between the piston-rod and connecting-rod. 1887 G. C. V. 
Holmes Steam Engine 214 The guides or motion blocks 
..which prevent the end of the piston rod from being de- 
flected as the connecting rod assumes an angular position. 
X904 E. M anson Builders of our Law (ed. 2) 229 "“'Motion- 
day at the Rolls was a scene to be remembered. 18x8 Ben- 
tham Ch. Eng. xx8 Of these same '“motion-makers, the third 
..is Earl Nelson. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 1. v, A 
Puppet-play .. that 1 writ for the “motion man. a x68o 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 102 When truly all their Feats have 
been As well perform'd by Motion-men. 1764 Ann. Reg. 
l. 79/x Two “motion wheels [in a watch]. 1795 J. Aikiw 
Manchester 311 They, .excelin wliat is called “motion- work, 
such as dial wheels, locking springs [etc.]. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch 4- Clockm, 179 In turret clocks, where the striking is 
not discharged by the motion work. 

Motion (mtf wjan), v. Also 5 mocyon, 6 
moshion, -yon, mocion. [f. Motion j/;.] 

+ 1. trans. To propose, move, bring forward. 
Const, to, unlo, Obs. 

1505 in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 391 Anye 
discord.. or ingerous wordes or langauge spokin, movid or 
moshioned betwixte anny brother or neighboure. 1535 in 
Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 77 Your humble 
oratour, disquietly vexede without cause or any pretenced 
occasion motioned of your said oratours partie. 1577 F. de 
L' isle's Legendarie D iij. Which was by motioning a double 
alliance. 1581 Savile Tacitus’ Hist. in. lxx. (1591) 157 
Till Vitellius began first to motion a parle. X586 Hooker 
Suppl. Irish Chron. 136/2 in Hoiinshed, Tiriough . , making 
the like sutes as his wife before his comming had motioned 
vnto his lordship. 16x1 Bible Transl. Pref P 2 It was 
made a capitall crime, once to motion the making of a new 
Law for the abrogating of an old. *635 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 169, 1 . . never entertained a thought 
of motioning love unto you, otherwise than in a lawfull and 
honourable way. 1648 Gage West Ind. xviii. (1633) 136 
This Fryer hath writ of this Countrey, and hath gone to 
Spain to the Court to morion the conquering of it. *666 
Pepys Diary 8 June, Creed and I down the river as low 
as Sir W. Warren’s, with whom I did motion a business 
that may be of profit to me. 1714 New Hampshire Prov. 
Papers (1 868) II. 662 His Honour.. often motioned it to the 
Council to be gratified. 1721 J. Windham Let. 5 Jan. in 
Pall Mall G. (1891) 25 June 3/2 A bill is ordered to be 
brought in to make it felony for [etc.].. .Motioned by Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, seconded by H. Walpole and others. 1802 
C. James Milit.fiict., To motion a. thing, to propose it in 
a military or civil meeting. 

+ b. with infinitive or clause as object. Obs. 

*524 Dk. Suffolk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. I. 331 So it. 
is as I am enformed, vpon malice it is mocioned vnto your 
Grace to take into the Kingis handes . . the Pryory of 
Conyssed [etc.]. *536 Stafford in Lett, Suppress. Mo- 

nasteries (Camden) 122 Where I desyred Mr. Bryan to be so 
good master unto me as to moshion unto your mastership 
to belpe me to the gift of the priorie of Fynshed. <21648 
Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 563 One Tempse . . who 
motion’d that they all should Petition the King to take his 
Queen again. *676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Set, Men 
(1841) II. 393, I am now to return you thanks.. for motion- 
ing to get the experiment in controversy tried before the 
Royal Society. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. x. 
(1848) 271 They motioned in the Committee that John 
Hamilton should be general-major of the army. 1688 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. 1 . 233Samll Richardson, .motion'd that The 
order of This board.. was Contrary to Law- 1823 W, Faux 
Mem. Days A mer. 3 23 Another rising to say, ‘I motion, 
that as some cannot command money they should bring 
vegetables’. ' 

+ c. To propose or recommend (a person) for 
employment, or as a partner in marriage. Obs. 

x 577 Holinshed Chron. II. 533 Hugh le Brim.. (vnto 
whom Queene Isabel!, .had beene promised in manage be- 
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fore that King Iohn was motioned vnto hir. .). a 1641 Br. 
MuUntagu Acts 4- Aion.fti.d) 282 He refused the Kings 
daughter in marriage, being motioned to him, and married 
that slave. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen vii. 24 A daughter of 
one M. Hardware, . .was commended to the Father, and so 
by him motioned unto his Sonne. <2x694 M. Robinson 
Autobiog. (1836) 0 Our young student . .being motioned to 
the lord general Fairfax as a page. 

t d. To approach with a request ; to petition or 
suggest to (a person). Obs, 

1476 J. Paston in P. Lett . III. 158 John Redwe mocyond 
hym onys myche aftyr thys intent. 1528 Abbess of Wilton 
Let. to Wolsey (P.R.O.i, 1 have oft tymes mociontd my 
systers to be reclused within oure monastery. 1538 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. in. III. 218 And forasmoche as I found your 
Lordeschipp gudd Lorde unto me in my [former] suyte. . I 
am now the bolder to motyon yowr Lordeschippe for my 
neybors of Oxford. 1544 Bale Chron. Sir J, Oldcastle Pref. 

7 b, This noble lorde Cobham with certen other more, 
inocyoned the kynge at Westmynstre..that it were verye 
commodyouse to Englande yf the Rontyshe Bysshoppes 
auctorite extended no lorther than the Occeane see. 

+ e. In passive'. To have an inward, motion, be 
tempted. 

a 1591 _H. Smith Serm. {1637) 790 Marke whensoever thou 
art motioned to evill, if it doe not promise thee some 
goodesse to come of it. 

+ 2. inlr. or absol. To make a proposal, bring 
forward a motion, offer a plan. Obs. rare. 

XS09 in Mem. Hen. VJI (Rolls) 437 And that they that had so 
moschyonyd unto the kynge hys lord had no good ground nor 
reson so for to do. 1539 Latimer Let. to Cromwell 17 Jan. 
Remains (Parker Soc.) 4x3, I doubt not, but the king’s 
highness.. will remember his poor subjects now in Lent as 
touching white meat, of the which I now morion unto your 
lordship, to the intent it may come berime among them. 
*560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 461 The Quene motioned 
for the restoring of abbey landes. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
honer's Bk. Physicke 352/1 [A prescription] When anye 
Membre is so extreamlye inflamed that it wexeth blacke, 
and the Chirurgiane beginneth to motion of the extirpation 
tiierof. 1667 Milton P.L, ix. 229 Well hast thou motion'd, 
wel thy thoughts imployed How we might [etc.]. 1694 

New Hampshire Prov. Papers ( 1 868) 11. 115 The Lieut. 
Governor motioned to this Board of a citadel to be built in 
this fourt. 1839 Carlyle Chartism i. 112 For what end at 
all are men. .sent to St. Stephen’s,, .kept talking, struggling, 
motioning and counter-motioning 1 
8. trans. To direct or guide by a sign, or signifi- 
cant gesture or movement. Const, to with inf . ; 
also with adv, or advb. phrase. 

1787 Mme. D’Arblay Diary x Nov., When I produced it 
[a present], she motioned it away with her hand. 1820 L. 
Hunt Indicator No. 43 (1822) I. 340 She motioned him. .to 
be silent. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, i, Nickleby , .motioning 
them all out of the room, embraced his wife and children. 
1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece II. 11. iv. 5 It 
was their duty ..to motion off any one who approached the 
gods of the state without the right of so doing. 1895 Scully 
Kafir Stories 158 Whitson sat down on a stone, and mo- 
tioned his companion to do the same. 

4. intr. a. To make a motion or movement as 
if intending to do something. ? Obs. 

*747 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxiv. 248 Snatching 
my hand from my brother who was insolently motioning 
to give it to Mr. Solmes. 1754 — Grandison VI. xlii. 262, 
I . .motioned to quit the hall for the parlour. 1800 Helena 
Wells Constantia Neville (ed. 2) II. 79, I .. requested he 
would he seated. This he declined, motioning at the same 
time to go away. 1803 Mary Charlton Wife $ Mistress 
IV. 187 She.. motioned to depart. 

b. To make a significant movement or gesture 
for the purpose of directing or guiding. 

1788 Charlotte Smith Emmeline (1816) IV. 2x6 Lady 
Adelina,., still motioning with her hand for Fitz Edward 
to leave her, moved on, 1802 Mrs. Radcuff® Gaston de 
Blondevitle Posth. Wks. 1826 II. 377 The King motioned 
with his arm ; the Archbishop made a sign in the air, 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leighv m. 81 ‘ Will you sit ? ' I asked, 
and motioned to a chair. 1897 Hall Caine Christian x, 
She. .motioned to him to stand by her side. 1899 T. M. 
Ellis Three Cats-eye Rings 130 Clayside motioned to the 
men to cover in the dead. 

Motioaable (.in^ a *Janab’l), rare. [f. Motion 
sb. + -ABLE.] Capable of motion. 

1840 P. Parley's Ann. I. 149 She gave it a gentle pat 
with her paw, to see if it were motionable. 1893 R. Bridges 
Shorter P. v. xv. it The frost-bound country held Nought 
motionable or alive. 

Motional (m<?u-j>nal), a. [f. Motion sb. -f 
-al.] Of or pertaining to motion ; characterized 
by (certain) motions. 

<2*831 Bentham Language Wks. 1843 VIII. 300/2 The 
existence of any expressible state of things, or of persons,. . 
whether it be quiescent, or motional,. .is what is called a 
fact. *879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. l. 1. § 343 Asystem 
so constituted that the positional forces are proportional to 
displacements and the motional to velocities. 

t Mo tionary, a. Obs. rare~~ l . [f. Motion 
sb. + -ary 1 ; cf. bT ati on ary.] Having a motion ; 
moving, or causing motion. 

16x2 R. Daborne Christian turn'd Turks 230 We are 
sway’d As are the motionary ingines of a clocke, 

t Mo’tionated, a. Obs, rare- 1 , [f. Motion 
sb. + -ate + -ed!.] That is moved or set in motion. 

*666 G. Alsof Maryland (1869) 48 He might. , then with 
a Spade, like his prandsire Adam, turn up the face of the 
Creation, purchasing his bread by the sweat of his brows, that 
before was got by the motionated Water-works of his jaws. 

tMo’tioner. Obs. [f. M otion^. or w/t-er 1 -.] 
One who ‘ motions ’ ; a proposer, instigator. 

?*536 Latimer in Lett. Suppress. M (masteries (Camden) 
149 Butt now, syr, another thynge, that by your favour I 
myght be a motionare unto you, at the request [etc.]. 
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s 1560 R. Mosicc in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 2 5 Dr. Butts 
was the firste motioner of his preferment. 1577 F. de IJ isle’s 
Legettdarie H v b, They., had bene the chiefe motion ers 
of the estates to call for acoomptes. 1665 Marq. Worcester 
in Dircks Life 11865) 278 You are no motioner of this ; you 
do but lay before him my reasonable petition therein. 

F>. transf. of a thing. (Frequent iu Hales.) 

1616 Hiekon IVks. II. 37 Where religion was not the first 
motioner, the issue of the marriage without great repen- 
tance can neuer bee comfortable. 1617 Hales Gold. Ron. 

I. (1673) 2 We will consider, First, the sin it self . : where we 
will briefly consider what it is, and what causes and motioners 
it finds in our corrupt understandings. 

Motion-hole : see Mousing b. 

Motioning (mpwfanin) . vbl. sb. [f. Motion v. 

+ -ING 1 .} The action of the verb Motion ; f the 
proposing or suggesting (of something). 

1620 in Dutch Coll. Cur. I. 170 The motioning of that 
Match maketh a general fear. x6gz Cotter f.u. Cassandra 
it. (1676) 22 A visit of his own motioning. 1786 Mme. 
D'Arbi.ay Diary Oct., After this, the Smelts, at royal 
motioning, returned the visit of Mrs. Delany. 

t Mo/tionist. Ohs. [/. Motion sb. + -ist.] 
Gne skilled in motions, 

1650 Milton Tenure Kings (ed. 2)58 If there corne a truth 
to be defended which, .seemes not so profitable, strait these 
nimble motionists can finde no eev’n leggs to stand upon. 

Motionless (mpwjbnles) , a. [f. Motion sb. +• 
-less.] Having no motion or movement, not 
moving. Also, incapable of motion. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ii. 50 And in their pale dull 
moutlies the Iymold Bitt Lyes foule with chaw’d grasse, 
still and motkmlesse. 1634 Milton Comus 819 The- Lady 
that sits here In stony fetters fixt, and motionless. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. v. 189 All the live-long night, Rigid in 
thought, and motionless, he stands. 1802 Bingley A aim. 
Blog. (1813) I. 38 The tongue [offish] is in general motion- 
less, obtuse, and fleshy. 1883 J. Gilmour Mongols 362 
Etiquette requiring them to remain motionless at the board. 
Hence Motionlessness. 

*817 J. Gilchrist Intel l. Patrimony 23 The agreeable, 
ness that the sentient frame finds in motionlessness. 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. Wks. 1900 V. 207 The silence and 
motionlessness of the whole added to its awfulness, 
t Mo-txst. 05 s. rare. [ad. It. motista, f. 
moto L. motus movement.] One skilled in de- 
picting or describing movement. 

1598 R. Haydockr tr. Lomazzo n. 13 Here then the dili- 
gent Motist [orig. il diligenie motista- ] ought to ohserue, 
how much any one humor aboundeth in the body, so that 
he may learne to expresse the motions accordingly. Ibid. 
15 Whence I holde it most convenient for that Painter, 
which would prooue a cunning Motist, to be.. precise in 
diligent observing of the aboue named rules. Ibid. 21 Those 
excellent Motistes Al. Magnus, Abbas Tritemius, and Rai. 
1644 Bulwer Chirol. A j b, Thy Hand hath, like a cunning 
Motist, found In all the Senses, wherein they abound. 

Sffiotitatiou (mdutite'-jan). rare. [n. of action 
f. L, motitare , freq. of mot-, tnovSre to Move : see 
-ATION.] A quivering movement. 

1641 Br. Hall Serin. Lent Wks. 1837 V. 434 What shall 
we say to those men., that love to dance upon a quaking 
earth? yea, that affect to be actors in these unkindly moti- 
tations? 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 11. i. 67 If you rest a 
trembling Head upon a cushion, you shall soon stay the 
trembling, and free it from that motitation.. 1884 J. Payne 
1001 NightsV III. 105 With Cairene motitations and Yemani 
wrigglings..and Hindi torsions. 

"Motivate (mou-tivcit), v. [f. Motive sb. 4 - 
-ate ;J , after F. mother , G. motiviren.] trans. ** 
Motive v. 

1885 A then team 14 Feb. 2x3 ft The chief defect [of the 
novel] is that the principal events are not sufficiently ‘ moti- 
vated 1901 Meader Lat. Pronouns is, hie, etc. 80 Various 
reasons might have motivated the change. 

absol. 1863 Lytton Caxtoniana II. 259 But Goethe’s 
art was not dramatic; he himself tells us so,.. he adds., 
that, from the philosophical turn of his mind, he ‘motivates’ 
too much for the stage. 

Motivation (nwutiveijbn). [f. Motive v. : 
see -ATtON.] The action of the verb Motive. 

> *873_ Contemp. Rev. XXL 446 He [Schopenhauer] dis- 
tinguishes the sufficient reason of Becoming, of Knowledge, 
ojf Being, and of Action.. .The fourth is the law of motiva- 
tion. 190a Edin. Rev. July 203 Still less are we referring 
to the structure of the Robertsonian drama, the ‘motiva- 
tion ' of its plot. 

Motive (mdmtiv), sb. Forms : 4 mofcifVf, 4-5 
motyf, 4-6 motyve, 6 motife, -yfa, moitiva, 6- 
motive. [a. F. motif masc. (in Oresme, 14th c.), 
subst. use of OF. motif Motive a. Cf. Sp., Pg., 
It. mativo ; also G. moth (from Fr.).] 

+1. Something moved or brought forward ; a 
motion, proposition ; esp. in to move (or make) a 
motive (cf. Motion). Obs. 

136a Lancl. P. PI. A. xi. 70 Suche Motyues b e i meuen 
|>is Maistres in heor glorie. 1451 Capcrave Life St. 
Aug. 12/25 Tho sejd bet whan bei were concluded with 
argumentis on all sides bat Faustus schuld come and he 
schuld make answere on-to all bese motyues. 1523 Skelton 
Cart. Laurel 1x4 Madame.. Vnto your grace then make I 
this motyue ; Whereto made ye [etc.]? 1586 Ficrne Bias. 
Generic 1. 261 Questions of the Iawes of armes with their 
solucions which he hath deuided into fourteene motlues. 
x6oa North's Plutarch, Philip (1612) 1135 So he [Philip] 
made a motiue, that he desired to speake with the townes 
openly. 165a Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 8 
If. .the great Assembly of the States Generali be to be called 
for any new extraordinary business.. this Councell drawes 
up the motives and sends them to the particular States of 
every Province- 
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f 2. a. ? A moving impression on the mind. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 530 This gentil kyng 
hath caught a greet motyf Of this witnesse. 

fb. An inward prompting or impulse; chiefly 
in of, from one’s own (or proper ) motive. Chiefly 
Sc. Cf. Motion sb. 9. Obs. 

r4sd Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 60 Thre worthi 
princis come dll him of thair awin curage and propre motyf. 
1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 55 Of his awm fre will and 
motive, uncompellit or coactit._ x6oo Holland Livyxxi. 
xviii. 403 An enterprise proceeding from his owue motife. 
to. ? A (supernatural) prompting or inciting. 

1611 Tourneur A th. Trag. v. ii, Beau’n . .Whose gracious 
motiues made me still forbeare To be mineowne Reuenger. 
1637 Earl Monm. tr. MalvezzVs Rom. % Tarqum 235 
Many have beleeved, that in man also there are certaine 
seeds of Divination of future things..: I should beleeve 
them to bee the motives of our tutelary Angels [etc.], 
f 3 . An argument, means of producing conviction. 
£1449 Prcock Repr. v. ii. (Rolls) 489 Forto proue that 
these religiouns ben sectis of perdicioun, he muste take his 
euydencis and hise motyues in othir place out and fro the 
seid text of Peter. 

4 . That which ‘moves’ or induces a person to 
act in a certain way; a desire, fear, or other 
emotion, or a consideration of reason, which in- 
fluences or tends to influence a person’s volition ; 
also often applied to a contemplated result or object 
the desire of which tends to influence volition. 

Writers of the 17-18* c. commonly speak of acting on 
a motive; the usual prep, now is from , though occa- 
sionally with or for is employed. . 

c 1412 Hocci.rve De Reg. Prune. 1559 What was pi cause 
why non toke a wyf ? Was it. .for luste, or muk ? what was 
bi tnotyf? 1586 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 78 Lying undir 
tlangear of horning, or proces of forfaltour, or utlnrwayes 
upoun sum uthir motive, thay durst not compeir. 1594 
Hooker Reel. Pol. 11. viii. § 4 Hereof wee haue no com- 
mandement either in nature or scripture, .yet those modnes 
there are in both which dtawe most effectually our mindes 
vnto them. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 105 And this (I take it) Is 
the maine Motiue of our Preparations. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1. § 60 [Felton answered] that the motives there- 
unto would appear if his hat were found, in which he had .. 
fixed them. 1694 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi, § 29 (ed. 2)133 
The motive to change, is always some uneasiness... This is 
th e great motive that works on the Mind to put it upon Action. 
17x0 Steele Tatter No. 211 P 4 There is no other motive of 
action that can carry us. 1754 Edwards Freed.' Will 1. ii. 
(1762) 5 By Motive, I mean the whole of that which moves, 
excites, or invites the Mind to Volition. *796 Charlotte 
Smith Marchmont III. 147 He married her on the most 
laudable motives. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos t. xii, Now I 
have motive to be brave. 1824 Chr. Wordsworth Who 
wrote Eieur BaaiAuoj 164 , 1 am compelled to declare, that, 
from the modves upon which he writes, .his testimony adds 
very little. 1868 Bain Meat, f Mor. Sci. 346 The Motives, 
or Ends of action, are our Pleasures and Pains. 1884 
F. TEMrut Relat. Relig. <§• Vcx. iii. (1885) 8° The freedom 
of the will is not shown in acting without motive, but in 
choosing between motives, 

fb. A moving or inciting cause. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas t. ii. 240 Now the chiefe 
Motive of these Accidents Is the dire discord of onr Ele- 
ments, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 65 You shall finde no 
motiues to beget Alexanders Riot, except barren Moun- 
taines. .can procure Epicurisme. 1727 Philip Quarll (igifi) 
75 He discovered a sail.., which quite altered the motive of 
his former fears : no monster, said he, has devoured him. 
f 5 . A mover, instigator, promoter. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxni. xxxvii. 500 Vercellius and Sici- 
lius the motifes and chieftains of that rebellion. x6n Bible 
Transl. Pref. p 11 They were the principal! motiues of it, 
and therefore ought least to quarrel! it. 1681 Nevilb 
Plato Rediv. 19 He cannot be denied to be a great motive 
of the Peoples unquietness. 

f 6. A moving limb or organ. (Only in Shaks.) 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, t. i. 193 My teeth shall teare The 
slauish motiue of recanting feare. 1606 — Tr. # Cr. iv. v. 
57 Her wanton spirites loolce out At euery ioynt, and motiue 
of her body. 

7 . In Art and Literature: = Motif 1, 2. 

X851 tr. Kugleds Hand-bk. Paint. 18 The positions and 
motives in both [are] too conventional. 1851 Eastlake ibid., 
note, This word, .as generally used by the author,, .means 
the principle of action, attitude and composition in a single 
figure or group ; thus it has been observed, that in some 
antique gems which are defective in execution, the motives 
are frequently fine. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii, A dance 
. . in which every attitude was a fresh motive for a sculptor 
of the purest school, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vm. ii. 
§ 1 A great composition always has a leading emotional 
purpose, technically called its motive, to which all its lines 
and forms have some relation. Undulating lines, for in- 
stance, are expressive of action ; and would be false in effect 
if the motive of the picture was one of repose. 1889 Academy 
25 May 365/2 The motive [of the picture] is of the simplest 
b. Mrs. = Motivo, Motif 3. Leading motive'. 
see Leading ppl. a. 1 b. 

1866 Engel Aar. Mus. ii. 82 Motive is the term which may 
most properly be applied to the shortest musical idea. 1883 
F. Huepfkr Wagner (ed. 2) 88 As if to remind him of this 
limit of his power, the orchestra intones a solemn theme 
which might be called the 1 law or bond motive’. 

8. attidb. and Comb., as motive-hunting ; motive- 
grinder, - millwright, nonce-xuds., a laborious 
searcher after motives ; motive-monger, one who 
‘traffics’ in motives; so motive-mongering; 
t motive-wise adv., as a motive of conduct or 
action. 

1831 Carlyle Bart. Res. it. vii, Foolish Wordmonger and 
♦Motive-grinder, who in thy Logic-mill hast an earthly 
mechanism for the Godlike itself. 1907 Raleigh Shake- 
speare 180 Regan and Goneril do not go ♦motive-hunting 
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like lago. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. at. iii, ♦Motive-Mill- 
wrights. 1762 .Sterne Tr. Shandy V I. xxxi, My father, who 
was a great “motive-monger, a 1834 Coleridge Notes 
Led. (1849) I. 233 O what a lesson concerning, .the folly of 
all “motive-mongering, while the individual self remains ! 
1674 Allen Danger JSnthus.' 134 Because Faith is thus 
♦Motive-wise such an Operative Principle of a good and 
Holy Life. • 

Motive (mdu-tiv), a. Also 6 moitive, motyfe. 
[ad. OF. motif or med.L. motiv-us (Erigena, 
c 860), f. L. mot-, movere to Move : see -ive. 

Erigena renders to t% <Jivcre o»s KinjTixdv (Pseudo-Diony- 
sius) by naturae motiva capaciias.] 

1 . That moves or tends 10 move a person to a 
particular course of action; that constitutes a motive 
for action. Now somewhat rare. 

1502 Ord. CrysSen Men (W. de W. 1506) v. vii. 426 The, 
cause motyue of the composycyon of this present boke. 
1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. ix. § 1 What we doe against 
our wills . . we are not properly said to do it ; because the 
motiue cause of doing it is not in our selues. Ibid. iv. 
xi. § 12 Shall euery motiue argument vsed in such kinde of 
conferences be made a rule for others still to conclude the 
like by? 1654 Z. Coice Logick 9 The Causes motive of 
men to invent this Art, were first, The defect of mans 
nature. 1858 Sears Athan. m. x. 333 Those . .whose motive 
principles are selfish. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent n. 
x. 469 The Emperor Marcus seems to consider obstinacy 
as the ultimate motive-cause to which their unnatural con- 
duct was traceable. 1879 R. T. Smith Basil the Great x. 
xx6 He held sacramental doctrine, yet we do not find the 
sacraments used as motive arguments. 

f b. Powerful to move or incite. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Citron. I. 43/1 The oration of queene 
Voadicia. .wherein she rippeth up the. .shamefull wrongs 
which thetr enemies inflicted upon them, with other matters 
verie motive. 1649 _Jkr. Taylor Gt. Rxemp. Disc. iii. § 8 
Generals, even in spiritual things are less perceived and 
less motive than particulars. 

2 . Having the quality of initiating movement; 
productive of or used in the production of physical 
or mechanical motion ; spec, in Physics, etc. 
Motive energy : see Energy 6. Motive power, the 
power acting upon matter to move it, moving or 
impelling power (so also motive force ) ; also, the 
mechanical energy (as steam, electricity, air, etc.) 
used to drive machinery. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 44 A Muscle, .is construct 
,.w‘ Nerues, that it might cary with it the moitiue venue 
that springeth from the lirayne. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. 
Del. 1. iii. 11635) 48 In the Reasonable soule of man, we 
haue two faculties . . , a motiue, and a directiue power. 1641 
Wilkins Math. Magick 1. v. (1648) 29 The Nerves serve 
for the conveyance of the motive faculty from the brain. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 62. 2/x The absolute motive force of 
the Muscles. 1835 Whf.wei.l in Trans. Cambr. Philos. Soc. 
V. 160 That property of a force .. which we may call the 
motive quantity of the force. 1849 Noad Electricity fe d. 3) 
360 A machine with a motive wheel of about 2^ feet in dia- 
meter . . to propel a Napier’s printing press. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Princ.u. xiv. § 114 (18751 3 2 5 When horse-power and 
man-power were alone employed, the motive agent was not 
bound up with the tool moved. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. 
Railway 6 The question of the motive power to be em- 
ployed was left an open one. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. (1875) 11 The French Revolu- 
tion, .found. .its motive power in the intelligence of men. 1889 
Spectator 14 Dec. 845 The usual motive-power of indus- 
trial enterprises,— -the desire of human beings to grow rich. 

e. Of nerves — Motor a. 2. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. Man. iii. ii. 325 
These two motive-nerves are so united as to touch one 
another. 1843 R- J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. Introd. Lett. 
14 In cases of tic douloureux we divide the sentient and not 
the motive nerves. 

3 . Concerned with or having the function or 
quality of initiating action. 

1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 684 Bayth the partiis 
comperand personalie, of thair awin motive willis. 1575 
Ibid. II. 451. 1650 Hobbes Hum. Nat. 4 Of the powers of 
the Mind there be two sorts, Cognitive and Imaginative, or 
Conceptive and Motive. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby v. ii, 
Public reputation is a motive power. 1892 N. Smyth Chr. 
Ztkics 1, iii. 189 Historical Christianity, on the ethical side 
of it, is increased divine motive power for man. 

4 . Of the limbs : Concerned with the faculty of 
motion or locomotion. ? Obs. 

1541 Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. C iv b, The 
seconde [purpose of the sinews is] to gyue moeuynge to the 
motyfe or styrynge membres. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. 
Cyrus iii. 58 In the motive parts of animals may be dis- 
covered mutuall proportions. 1833 Kirby Hab. ff Inst. 
Anirn * II. xvii. 93 The motive organs may be divided into 
two classes, those that are employed by an animal in loco- 
motion, and those that are used for prehension. 

f 5 . Having the faculty of motion; capable of 
movement; mobile. Obs. 

1379-8° Noam Plutarch, Camillas (X595) 152 Fire., is the 
most motiue & quickest substance that is of all naturall things. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 993 Cold is stationarie and 
heat motive. x6a8 Feltham Resolves it. [1.] xxvi, 84 Nature 
is motiue in the quest of ill. 

t b. ? Moving readily, mobile. Obs. 

1615 Buathwait Slrafpado 88 So pure her skin, so mitiue 
to the eie, As it did seeme compos’d of 1 uorie. xfiai — Nat. 
Rmbassie 97 Faire in proportion, motiue in her pace. 

Motive (mdu’tiv), v. [f. Motive sb.; cf. F. 
motiver , G. motiviren.'] 

1 . trans. To furnish with a motive or inciting 
cause ; to give or supply a motive to ; to be the 
motive of; also pass., to be prompted by (some- 
thing) as a motive. 
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a 1650 May Satir. Pa fifty (1657) 86 He carried himself as 
altogether unsensible of any beating, and demands what 
motiv’d that mirth. 1815 J. C. Hobhousg Substance Lett. 
(1816) 1. 431 Lord Castlereagh, lest anything, .absurd should 
be wanting to motive the war, reads a forged letter. 1830 
W. Taylor Hist. Sum. Germ. Poetry 1 . igj The salary 
was augmented so liberally as to motive his migration. ' 
1874 W. G. Ward Ess. Philos. Theism (1884) I. 258 An act 
need not be motived by pleasure at all ; and yet a very large 
amount of pleasure may be annexed to its performance. 
f . 2 . In passive , of incidents in a drama or work of 
fiction : To be provided with a motive ; to be 
rendered credible by what is revealed ofthe character, 
circumstances, or antecedent history of the persons. 

1858 Hawthorne Ancestral Footstep (1883)486 His malice 
must be motived in some satisfactory way. 1884 Symonds 
Shaks. Predecess. xi. 478 Where the witch’s malice might 
have been motived and brought into play. 

Motived (mdu-tivd) , a. [f. Motive v. + -ed VJ 
In senses of the vb. 

1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta. II. vii. 118 A collective and 
motived judgement. 1900 Daily News 28 Nov. 9/2 His 
work is always delicate, suggestive, motived, and.. sincere. 
Motiveless (mou’tivles), a. [f. Motive sb. + 
-less.] Having no motive. 

18x7 Godwin Mandeville II. 75 Had not that accident 
given us rather a motiveless contempt and abhorrence for 
others? 1879 Miss Braddon Clot). Foot i, All L.he wants 
something of me. This liberality is not motiveless. 

TIence Mo tivelessl y adv., Mo tivelessness. 

. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. in. xxiv, That calm which 
Gwendolen had promised herself to maintain had changed 
into sick motivelessness, x 892 Illustr. Land. News 22 Oct. 
515/1 Feelings, .unreasonably, motivelessly strong. 

Motiveness (mdu*tivnes). [f. Motive a. + 
-NESS.] Capability of locomotion. 

1828 J. Ballantyne Exam. Hum. Mind 4,17 As to motive- 
ness, they [sc. the lower animals] frequently discover a de- 
gree of agility to which man can make no pretensions. 

Motivity (muti-viti). [f. Motive a. + -ity.] 
The quality or capacity of initiating motion ; spec. 
in Dynamics , kinetic energy. 

x6go Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxiii. 14s The active power of 
Moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity. 1822 Good Study 
Med. 111. 6 The first a nerve of hearing, the second of feel- 
ing, and the third of motivity, 1863 Bushnf.ll Vicar. Sacr. 
i. T1868) 49 All God’s quickening motivity and power are 
taken away from the feeling. 

II Motivo (matrva). Mus. [It. : see Motive 
sb. Cf. Motif.] The leading subject of an air, 
etc. ; a subject or theme out of which a movement 
is developed. Also (see quot, 1876). 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV. 14s It is a graceful and 
■pleasing air, the motivo of which has been often used in the 
present century. x8xx Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3). 1873 

Ouseley Mus. Form ix. 48 Variations may be constructed 
..upon an original theme or motivo. 1876 Stainer & Bar- 
rett Did. Mus. Terms , Motivo (It.), .(il The sort of move- 
ment indicated by the opening notes of a sentence. (2) A 
subject proposed for development. 

Motlsd, obs. form of Mottled. 

Motley (m^'tli), a. {adv.), sb. Forms : 4 
motteley, 4-5 mottelay, 4, 6 -8 motly, 5 motle(e, 
Imotele, motleye, 6-7 moatl(e)y, (7 inothly), 
7-8 motely, 5- motley. [Of obscure origin. 

The early forms (with which cf. those of Medley) suggest 
adoption of an AF. * mo tele, which may possibly have been 
formed on tbe native Eng. Mote so. 1 , speck, spot; cf. 
speckled, with which in some early examples motley seems 
nearly synonymous. Formally the word might be derived 
from OF. motel, early mod.F. motteau little clod, also ‘clot 
of congealed moisture ’ (Cotgr.), dim. of mote, motte clod, 
but this does not seem quite satisfactory with regard to 
sense. Connexion with early mod.F. matteU ‘ clotted, 
knottie, curdled, or curd-like ! (Cotgr.) is improbable on 
grounds both, of form and meaning.] 

A. ctdj , 

1 . Diversified in colour; variegated; parti- 
■coloured ; chequered, 

[1388 Calverley Chart. (1904I 204 Pur j gowne de bloy 
mottelay et j chaperon de scharlete.] 1390-1 Earl Derby's 
Exp. (Camden) 8 Pro xxiiij virgis de rubano motteley. 
*415 in Rymer Fcedera IX. 274/2 JDuas Copas de Motley 
Velwet nigro, rubeo, St viridi cum Orfreis de Velvet rubeo. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 36 And jif \>ow wok liaue it 
Motley, take bre pottys, and make letlardys in eche, & 
coloure [them].. so )>at pey ben dyuerse ; an . caste ai to- 
gederys in-to on, an stere hem.. and he wol be Motley 
whan he ys lechyd, 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg-. 49/x Israhel 
lovyd Joseph .. and made for hym a motley cote. 1504-3 
Norwich Sacr. Foil (MS.), In factura unius panni de Mot- 
ley velveto. 1587 Turberv. ‘Brag. T. 16 b, When May, 
with motly robes began his raigne. 1606 Sylvester Du 
B artas il iv. 11, Magnif 313 He, whose count-less Heards 
for pasture Dis-robe (alone) mount Carmel’s moatly Vesture. 
1620 Shelton Quix. iv. xxiii. (1652) 131 An artificial! Foun- 
tain wrought of motly Jasper and smooth Marble. 1686 
Plot Staffordsk. 123 All the colours being.. given by the 
variety of Slips, except the Motley-colour which is procured 
by blending the Lead with Manganese. X687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Treat, in. 36 They make the.. motely colours 
[orig. bigamres ] that are upon the Stuffs with Moulds. 1733 
Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 31 Two of thorn, .are green, two 
carnation, two blue, and one motley, 1737 Dyer Fleece 11. 
in Where pitch.. must stain your motley flock, To mark 
your property, a 1839 Praed Put vzr (1864) II. 159 A motley 
page Of b[ack and white. 1851 Layard Pop. A cc, Dtscov. 
Nineveh, viii. 185 About thirty Cawals in their motley dresses 
of black and white. 

b. esp. of a fool’s dress. Hence motley fool. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 13, 1 met a foole i’th Forrest, 
A motley Foole. Ibid. 43 O that I were a foole, I am ambi- 
tious for a motley coat. 1603 Dekker & Chettle Grissil 
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i. (Hiibsch 1893) 14 Its hard sir for this motley lerkin to 
find friendship with this .fine doublet. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 
n. lxxviii, In motley robe to dance at masking ball. 1820 , 
Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 49 Shakspear has contrived to 
clothe, .the same sort of character with a motley garb. 

O. Path, in Motley dandriff, \ a dandritf which 
produces a variegated appearance of the skin. 
Also (by association with. ‘ mottle’), of the skin in 
disease ; Mottled in appearance. 

1822 Good Study Med. ft . 573 The variegated or Motley 
Dandriff, pityriasis versicolor. 1843 R. G. Graves Syst. 
Clin. Med. iv. 51 In some instances the eruption was papular, 
or a motley appearance of the skin. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Composed of elements of 
diverse or varied character ; a. of things. 

1824 Wotton Archit. it. 98, 1 could wish such medlie and 
motlie Designes confined onely to the Ornament of Freezes. 
1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1851 III. 208 The motley in- 
coherence of a patch’d missall. 1693 Dryden Persists' Sat. 

I. 158 One would enquire from whence this motley Style 
Did first our Roman Purity defile. 1728 Pork Dune. 1. 63 
There motley images her fancy strike, Figures ill-paired, 
and Similies unlike. 1796 Eliza Hamilton Lett. Hindoo 
Rajah (181x1 I, 138 Motely tales of love and murder. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. I. i. 14 The language of France.. has left 
to our day some motley relics. _ 187X B. Taylor Faust . 
(1875) II. 1. iii. 23 Motley fancies blossom may For tbe 
fashion of the day. ; 

b. of an assembly of persons, 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 77 What 
a motly checquer’d assembly of red-coats and wastecoateers ! 
1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iii. 28 With this motly crew. .Pizarro 
set sail. 1846 Arnold Later Hist. Rome I, viii. 477 The 
infantry were.. a motley force of Greeks, Cretans, Syrians, 
and natives of Pontus. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. 4- Educ. 
i. 2 In.. Singapore, we see a motley population attracted 
from China, the Malay Peninsula and india. 

+ 3 . Varying in character or mood; changeable 
in form. Obs. 

1593 Donne Sat. i. 1 Away thou changeling motley 
humorist. 1733 Young Centaur v. (1757) IV. 221 So motley a 
creature is man ; as mutable, as God is fixed. 

f 4 . Made of the cloth called motley. Obs. 

1389 Marprel. Efiit. Gj, He deserueth to be cased in a 
good moatley cloakbagg for his labor. 1615 Brathwait 
Strappado 1.1878) 130, I had Smaw gere (at tat tide) but 
a lether-bagge, A Motley iacket, an a slop of blew, It was 
my Fadders, I mun tell thee true. 

5 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as motley 
coloured , - minded -peopled, -speckled adjs. ; also 
+ motley-scorn (see quot.). 

1799 Strutt Dress 4 Habits II. 279 The Merchand [in 
the Cant. . . is clothed in a ‘‘motley-coloured garment. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. v. iv. 41 This is the *Motley-minded 
Gentleman. 184s Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
135 This .. *motley-peopled capital. 1600 Dekker For- 
tuuaius C 4, Poore Vertue Why is this *Motley-scorne [sc. a 
cockscomb] set on thy head ? 1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 1x14/4 
Lost, .a * Hotly-speckled Greyhound. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. A cloth of a mixed colour ; a mixture. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 271 (Lansd. MS.) A marchant was 
J>ere with a forked berde In motteley [ Ellesm ., Heng. mot- 
lee ; Camb.,Petw. mode; Corfi. rnoule ; Iiarl. motteleye] 
and hye on hors he satte. 1394-5 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 598 In unopanno viridi cum xx uln. de motly pro 
garniamemis estivalibus. 14.. Vac. in Wr.-Wiilcker 603 46 
Polimitus, Ray or mode or medlee. 1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. 
V. 620/1 Double Motleys, vn yerdes longe..and sengle 
Motleys, vi yerdes longe. 1487-8 lire. St. Mary at Hill 
(19051 133 Paide for mendyng of a vestmente of worstede 
Motleye, xij d. 1556 Withals Did. (1568) 34 a/! He that 
maketh motley, fiotymitarius. 1617 Moryson l tin. in. 170 
His [if. the king of Denmark’s] chiefe Courtiers . .were all 
attired in an English cloth, which they call Kentish cloth, 
we call Motley, but much finer then that whereof we make 
eloakebags. 

f b. transf. (Common in Lydgate.) Jn pi. as 
the material of the flowery ‘mantle’ of the earth. 
Similarly, white motley, as the clothing of the 
hawthorn. Obs. 

c 1402 Lydg. Comfit. Bl. Knt . xi, Ther saw I eek the 
fresshe hawethorn In wbyte mode, that so swote doth 
smelle, £1407 — Reson 4 Sens. 117 Ilys [sc. the earth’s] 
mantel ys so lusty hewed.. wyth modes fressh and fyne, 
1:1430 — Secrecs 1378 This sesoun (flora that is of fllours 
queue, hire fressh motlees she tournyth now Citryne. 013x5 
Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 7 The walles shallbe of hau- 
thorne. .And hanged w‘ whyte motly y- swete doth smell. 

2 . A variegated, chequered, or mixed colour; 
also transf. and fig. an incongruous mixture. 

c 1440 Promfi. Pan’. 345/2 Mode, eolowre, siromaiicus. 
1530 Palscr. 246/2 Motley],] colour, biguai-rure. 1532 Act 
546 Edvi. VI, c. 6 § 23 Clothes, .of anye other color or 
colors then., watchett shapes color lyon color motteley or 
tren [v.r. Iren] grey. x6g8 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 366 
By their joint perverting the Holy Bible sprang up this 
motly of Blasphemous Dotages. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Wet 
Days at Edgeviood 1.1884) 72 Interlacing the pages into a 
motley of patchwork. 1889 Amer. Nat. May 494 A motley 
of white and gray on the head, neck, shoulders, and back._ 
Contb. x6ix Cotgr., Bigivrrlmcnt, diuersly, of sundrie 
colours, motley- like. 

3 . A parti-coloured dress which was the recog- 
nized attire of a professional fool or jester, freq. in 
phr. to wear motley ; hence, allusively, foolery, 
nonsense. A piece of motley, a fool. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1600 Shaks. A . Y. L. n. vii. 34 A worthy foole : Motley’s 
the onely weare, a 1619 Fletcher Wit without M. iii. tv, 
Never hope after 1 cast you off, you men of Motley. 1623- 
34 Fletcher & Mass. Lover's Progr. 1. i. How have you 
work’d This piece of motley to your ends? ax 680 Butler 
Rem. (1759) 1, 225 Their poring upon black and white too 
subt’ly Has turird the Insides of their Brains to motly. 


*842 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. i. 21 So exuberant is Fuller’s 
wit, that, .his very wisdom wears motley, 
b. A fool, jester. 

<rx6oo Shaks. Son/t. cx, I haue gone here and there And 
made my selfe a motley to the view. 1616 Haughton 
English m. for my Money F 3 b, Will not tins monsieur 
Motley take his answer? 1873-4 Dixon Two Queens III. 
xiv. viii. 1 13 Wolsey, in his gown and band, beat all the 
motleys with their caps and bells. 

Motley smptli), V. [f. Motley sb.} irons. 
To make motley or parti-coloured in hue ; to 
diversify in character; to mix incongruously. 
Hence Mo'tleyed ppl. a. 

1447 Bokenham Seyutys (Roxb.) Introd. 3 Poetrye En- 
belshyd wyth colours of rethoryk So plenteuously that fully 
it lyk In may was neuereno medews sene Motleyed w'- flours 
on hys verdure grene. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 1. 
Eden 89 With thousand Dies he motleys all the Meades. 
cx6xo F. Davison Ps. xxiii, Motlied [so MS. Rami, Poet. 61 
(1626); edd. mottled] with Springs flqwry painting. 1630 
Drayton Muses' Elys. vi. 37 The motlied Meadowes then, 

, .Sliute vp their spicy sweets. 1742 Collins Oriental Eel. 
iii, 17 Gay-motley’d pinks and sweet jonquils she chose. 
1798 A. P. Tour in Wales 35 (MS.) They were a motleyed 
throng of quadrupeds and the human species. 1830 Moir 
in Blackm. Mag. XXVII. 341 Some ruins motleyed with 
the weeds That love the salt-breeze. 

Motleyness (mp-tlines). [f. Motley a. + 
-ness,] The condition or quality of being motley. 

1819 Ed in. Rev. XXXII. 35S AH other dogs are prized 
..for the motleyness of their coats. 1846 Ld. Cockbuhn 
Jrnl. 11874) II. 161 The folly was theonly bond that united 
Sir Culling’s supporters. Hence their motleyness. 

Mot mot (mpttmpt). [mod.L. (in 17th c. also 
momot, whence Mon 10 his name of the typical 
genus) ; app. echoic of the bird’s note.] A bird 
of the family Momot idee. or Prionitidm, native of 
Mexico and South America. 

[1633 Nierembkrg Hist. Nat. 209 De momot. x6st 
Hernandez Nov. Plant. A nim. et Min. Mexicanornm 
Hist., Hist. Anim., etc. 52 De Motmot.f 1837 Swainson 
Nat. Hist. Birds II. 141 Every writer, since the days of 
Linnseus. .has placed the motinots (Priouites) and the tou- 
cans (Rumphastos) close together. 1884 Newton in En- 
cyci. Brit. XVII. 3/2 The Motmots are a purely Neotropical 
form. the majority of the species inhabit Central America. 

Moto, obs. iorm of Motto. 

Moto-, irreg. repr, L. mot- (as in Motion, Mo- 
tive, Motor), used in various combinations, a. 
Anat. as m moto-sensitive a., composed of motor 
and sensitive nerve-fibres ; Biol, as in moto-plastic 
a., ? suffering change in tbe process of motion. 

1833-6 R. Owen in Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1,551/1 The great 
moto-sensitive chords. Ibid., Those two large moto-sensitive 
columns, which evidently represent .. the spinal cord of the 
V ertebrata. 1862 H. J. Carter in A nn. 4 Mag. Nat. Hist. 
Ser. in. IX. 446Amassof minute polymorphic cells (Amoeba:) 
which., soon separated from their globular aggregation, and 
crept away from each other under moto-plastic forms. 

b. in various combinations for explanation of 
which see Motor sb. 5, 

1893 Review of Rev. Nov. 395/2 The motocycle, as the 
horseless carriage is to be named in future, has come to 
stay. 190 o Pall Mall G. 17 Apr. 9/2 The only lady moto- 
cyclist who has met with any success in road races with 
men. 190X Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 64/2 The moto-cyclette. 

UflCotograpll (mdifidgmf). [f.Moxo- P -graph.] 
(In full electro-motograpk.) A receiver for an 
electric telegraph or telephone, invented by Edison. 

1877 Eng. Mechanic x June 276/1 Edison’s Motograph. 
1883 J. Maier Hosfiitalier's Mod. Afipl. Electr. II. 96 A 
principle which was first applied by the inventor [Edison] 
to a telegraphic relay, under the name of electro-moto- 
grapb. 1894 Dickson Edison 83 Motograph receiving and 
transmitting telephone. 

Hence Mortograpliic a. 

1884 Knight Did. Meek. Suppl., Holographic Receiver, 
an invention of Edison, by which the volume of sound is 
increased in a telephonic receiver. Called also Electro- 
motograph. 

Motometer (motp-m/toi). [Formed as prec. 
+ -METER.] (See quot.) 

1876 Cataf. Set. App. S. Kens. 7 ‘The Motometer’, a 
machine to indicate the number of revolutions made, .by 
a steam engine or revolving shaft. 

Moton. Antiq. [Origin obscure.] Some portion 
of tbe armour ol the 1.5th century. 

Its place in the list suggests that it maybe the plate often 
figured as attached to the rerebrace to protect the armpit. 
See Visct. Dillon The Besague or Moton in Arc/ueol. JrtU, 
LX IV. t 5 ff. 

c 1470 Abilmentis for Justus [i.e. Jousts] of Pees (Lansd. 
MS. 285, fol. 9b; also in Hastings M S.,A rckxologia LVll), 
Arerebrace. AMoton. A vambrace and a gaynepayne [etc.]. 
1824 Meyrick Anc. Armour III. Gloss., Moton, apiece of 
armour used in the time of Henry VI, Edward IV and 
Richard III, and appears to have been for the protection of 
the right armpit. 1846 in Fairholt Costume Gloss. 
Moton(e, obs. forms of Mooton, Mutton. 
Motonne, obs. form of Mutton. 

Motor (mdurt^i, -sj), sb. and a. Also 7 motor, 
[a. L. victor (whence F. moteicr, Sp., Pg. motor. It. 
motore), agent-11, from L. movere to Move,] 

A. sb, 

1 . One who or something which imparts motion. 

fa. First or prime motor [= med.L. primus 
viator ]: (a) in mediaeval astronomy, the outer- 
most of tbe ten spheres or heavens, which was 
supposed to be itself fixed, but by its attraction to 
cause the motions of the other spheres ; ( b ) applied 
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(allusively) to God, as the cause of the motion of 
the heavens ; (c) the first instigator, or the chief 
director, e.g. of a plot, a political organization, 
etc. ; (d) the part that initiates motion in a piece 
of mechanism. (Cf. prime mover.) 06s. 

(a) 1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Cow. iv. 197 b, How the 
Heauens and Planets make their neuer ceasing course, 
Ynder their Motor first and great, from whence they had 
their source. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D‘ Acosta’s Hist. Indies 
111. vi. 136 The earth is not mooved, by reason of her heavi- 
nesse,.. being far from this first motor. 

(b) 1620 Melton Astrology. 26 From God, that is the true 
Prime Moter. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiies tv. in. iii. 51 At our 
movements or motions are from God as the prime Motor... 
Is he not then the first Cause and Motor of al our motions? 
Doth not Aristotle . . strongly demonstrate, That al our 
natural motions must arise from one first immobile Motor? 

(c) 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 187 One of the first 
moters of this popular humour which made him king. «x66o 
Contemp. Hist . Irel. (Ir. Archatol. Soc.) I. 93 Bagnall that 
was prime motor in the counties of Katarlagh and Kilkeny. 
1685 Cotton tr, Montaigne 1 1711) I. xxii. 149 The Fruits of 
puhlick Commotion are seldom enjoyed by him who was 
the first Motor. 

(ii) 1656 A rt!/. Haudsom. 41 Whose prime moter or spring 
..being set true, ..the outward wheeles, motions and indi- 
cations cannot go amisse. 

b. An agent or force that produces mechanical 
motion. 

1644 Digby Nat. Soul x. § 4. 426 In heauy thinges, their 
easy following.. an other way then downewardes, testifyeth 
that their motion downewavdes hath an extrinsecall motor. 
1674 Grew Anat. Trunks t. vi. § 6 Convolvula's do not 
wind by any peculiar Nature.. but because their Parts are 
disposed so, as to render them more sequaceous to the ex- 
ternal Motor. 1683 Boyle Effects of ihot. Suppl. 147 The 
heavier part of the Stopie broke off from the other, .and 
was carry’d from it by invi-ible motors to a great distance. 
1839 Civil Eng. St Arch. Jml. II. 405/1 The true motor of 
the system would. . he the weight of the atmosphere. 

c. fig. in various applications. 

1594 Lodge & Greene Looking Class (1598) G, Thine 
eyes tile motors to command my world. 1641 Gaudhn 
Love of Truth 22 Love is the weight and motor of the soul. 
1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (18671 I. 182 Happiness was the 
aim. . of ail men — the motor of ail action. 

2. Anal. a. A muscle designed to move a par- 
ticular part of the animal frame, b, A nerve 
whose function it is to excite muscular activity in 
a particular part of the animal body. 

1808 Barclay Muscular Motions 300 In every motion. . 
there must always be a number of muscles employed, some 
as motors, some as directors, some as moderators. 1824 
C. Bell A Verves 33 We cannot forget that this nerve is 
entirely devoted to the muscles of the tongue ; that it is the 
motor of the tongue. 1840 Elliotson Hum. Physiol. 323 
Three [nerves] conveying volition to che muscles of the eyes, 
the common motors [etc.]. 1846 Worcester, Motor. .(Anat.) 
a moving muscle. 

3. An apparatus for employing the energy of 
some natural agent or force for the impulsion of 
machinery; a machine that supplies the motive 
power for the propulsion of a carriage or vessel. 
In recent use also in a narrower sense excluding 
steam engines. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 91 They adopt every im- 
provement in rig, in motor, in weapons ; but they funda- 
mentally believe that the best stratagem in naval war is to 
lay your ship close alongside of the enemy's ship. x88x 
Eng. Mechanic 27 May 266/1 A water-motor sufficient to 
drive a sewing-machine would not be reliable to drive a 
lathe. 1884 Cotterill A ppl. Mechanics 482 Hydraulic 
motors are classed according to the mode in which the water 
operates upon them. 1892 Electrical Engineer t6 Sept. 
384/2 There is little difficulty in designing a cart to be 
driven by a motor, the motor also being able to be used for 
other purposes, such as winding a drum. 

b. Short for Moron cab and motor carriage. 

1900 Chantb. fritl, 28 Apr, 344 The purchase by the 
Prince of Wales of a six horse power Daimler motor should 
still further.. popularise automobilism. 190a Harmsworth 
Motors Motor-driving 64 Many doctors who use motors 
have joined the Automobile Club. 

4. Math. An operator or quantity which repre- 
sents the displacement of a rigid body. 

1873 Clifford Math. Papers (1882) 183, I propose to call 
this quantity a motor ; the simplest type of it being the 
general motion of a rigid body. And we shall say that in 
general the sum of rotors is a motor, but that in particular 
cases it may degenerate into a rotor or vector. 1878 — Eleui. 
Dynamic r. 125 A quantity like a twist- velocity, which has 
magnitude, direction, position, and pitch, is called a motor , 
from the twist-velocity which is the simplest example of it. 

5. atlrib., designating a vehicle driven by a 
motor, as motor bicycle , cab , carriage , cycle, etc. 

1894 JVestm, Gets. 14 June 7/3 A newly-invented motor- 
bicycle. 1896 Daily News 5 Feb. 5/3 The first International 
Motor-Carriage Exhibition will be held at the Imperial In- 
stitute in May. Hid., This Exhibition ,. will comprise 
motor-cycles and carnages. 1896 Beaumont in Jml. Soc. 
Arts to Jan. 152 The motor tricycle shown by Fig. 34 is an 
oil motor cycle made in 1883. Ibid. 161 The motor omnibus 
shown by Fig. 48. 1898 Daily Neons 2 Apr. a/6 The Post 
Office and Motor Vans, —A motor van service for the con- 
veyance of the mafia. 1904 Daily Chron. 8 Jan. 0/5 A 
motor-cab costs twice as much to build as an ordinary 
hansom. Ibid., The County Council insists that the motor 
hansom shall also be registered. 

B. adj. [After F. moteur , motrice, which like 
other agent-nouns in Fr. is often used as adj.] 

1. Giving, imparting or producing motion. 

187* Lybll Print. Geot. (18751 1 , n. xx. 506 The accelerat- 
ing force produced, .would be inefficient as a motor power. 


1880 Kinglake Crimea VI. , iv. 75 The second of the three 
motor forces had its origin in the same puissant will. 1899 
Daily News 15 June 6/5 'The motor power of the future 
was not to he steam.. but electricity. 

2 . Phys. Of nerves (opposed to sensory), muscles, 
etc.: Conveying or imparting _ an impulse which 
results or tends to result in motion. So motor area 
(region, zone , : that part of the cortex of the brain 
f;om which motor impulses are directed to the 
various parts of the animal body. 

1824 C. Bell Nerves 30 The motor nerves. 1836-9 Todds 
Cycl. Anat. II. 372/1 Those [re. ganglia] which have con- 
nected with them both motor and sentient nerves. 1839-47 
Ibid. III. 72-/2 A nerve may contain sentient and motor 
fibres. 1848 E. Forbes Naked-eyed Medusa; 3 The muscular 
system usually consists of a marginal motor ring. z88z 
Nature XXIII. 236 Reactions ot the motor-zone of the 
brain. 1885 M c Kendwck in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 41/1 The 
evidence, therefore, is strongly in favour of the view that 
there are definite motor areas of grey matter on the cortex. 
1S93 W. R. Gowers Man. Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed. 2) II. 4 'l’hts 
[parietal lobule] also forms part of the motor region. 

3 . Of or pertaining to motor nerves. 

1878 tr . Ziemssen's Cycl. Tract. Med. XIII. 474 Motor 
pareses and paralyses. 1884 J. Sully Ontl. Psychol, vii. 247 
In general the motor representations are weak as compareu 
with the sensory. 1899 A /limit's Syst. Med. VI. 790 Uni- 
lateral motor trigeminal palsy. 

Hence Mo-tor v. traits., to convey in a motor 
car ; intr., to travel or drive in a motor car. 
Hence Mo-toring- vbl. sb. 

1896 IVestrn. Gas. 10 Sept. 7/2 The cost of (motoring’ 
cotton to Manchester. 1897 Truth 28 Jan. 219 The delights 
of motoring on a Gladys. 1898 Autocar 11 June 379 On 
May 12th my wife and I motored. Ibid. 18 June 392 We 
motored back. 

Mo tor car. A 1 horseless carriage propelled 
by a motor, for use on ordinary roads. 

1895 Westm. Gaz. 10 Sept. 3/2 The chief reason why 
motor-cars have not been more generally adopted in America 
lies in the roughness . .of the roads. 1893 Daily Chron. 
29 Oct. 5/1 A name has not yet been found for horseless 
carriages. ..The latest suggestion we have had is ‘motor 
car Mr. F. R. Sims, who is responsible for it, urges [etc.]. 
1898 Daily News 5 Feb. 5/3 'The Motor Car Club. 

Motorial (nu?to»-rial), a. [f. L. motori-us (see 
Mot our) + -am] Of or pertaining to motion; 
spec, of or pertaining to a motor nerve; motor. 

1843 J. G. Wilkinson Swedenborg's Anitn. Kingd. I. i. 
39 Itself [*. e. the tongue] and its organic parts, motorial 
and sensorial, i860 Forbes Winslow Obscure Dis. Brain 

Mind ii, 25 Apparently in full possession of their intel- 
lectual, sensorial, and motorial [ed. 4 (1868) motor] powers, 
1883 T. Lauder Brunton in Nature XXVII. 421 The mo- 
tonal, .fibres, .being stimulated by a slight touch. 1899 
Alibutt's Syst. Med. VI. 507 Such nervous affections as are 
marked by nervous and motorial excitement. 

Motorist (mo torist), [f. Motor sb. + -ist.] 
An amateur of motoring; one who rides in a 
motor ear. 

1896 Daily News 14 Nov, 3/1 The glorious company of 
motorists will include such well-known men as Lord Cardross 
[etc.], 1902 in Cassell’s Encycl. Diet., Suppl. 

Mo’tor-man. [f. Motor sb. (sense 3).] The 
driver of a motor car or carriage ; spec, the hired 
driver of a public motor-driven conveyance. 

1890 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 12 Apr. 4/4 Has it, then, become 
the established policy of the West End road, from the late vice 
president to the motor-men, that the public must learn that 
the electric cars cannot be fooled with ? 1901 Daily Record 
Mail xx July 3 Hours and Wages of Motormen and Con- 
ductors. 

Moto rpatlxy. U.s. rare — [f. Motor sb. 

+ -bathy. J The movement cure. Hence Motor- 
pa'thio a. 1864 in Webster. 

Uffotory (ms u- tori), a. [ad. late L. mStSri-us , 
f. motor : see Motor.] 

1 . Phys. = Motor a. 2, 3. 

1691 Ray Creation u. (1692! 58 The motory Muscles. 1763 
Johnstone in Phil. Trans. LIV. 184 These nerves are 
equally motory and sensory. 1865 Q. Jml. Set. II. 137 
Some peculiar motory phenomena not heretofore observed 
in the Sponges. 1885 J. Martineau Types Eth, Tit. 1 . 138 
The sensory and motory nerves. 

2 . gen. That causes motion. Cf. Motor a. 1. 
X799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. 6- Med. 

Knowl. 23 The effect of a peculiar motory or vibratory im- 
pulse. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 1. xiii. 288 A motory 
force of a body in one direction and an equal force of the 
same body in an opposite direction is not incompatible. 

Motoun, Motre, obs. ff. Mutton, Mutter v. 
Motricity (metri'siti), rare — 1 , [ad. F. mo- 
triciti, f. (force) motrice : see Motor a.] The 
motor function. 

1903 F. W. H. Myers Human Personality I. 55 So soon 
as the cause of each accident of this kind was traced.., the 
perversion of sensibility or of motricity disappeared, 
t Mo'trix. Obs, rare — l . Feminine, in Latin 
form, of Motor. 

1650 Charlrton Paradoxes 82 The phansy, which is the 
motrix of those qualities. 

Mott, obs. pa. t. of Mete vd 
Motte (rapt). U.S. Also mot, mott. [app. 
a special use of F. motte mound.] A clump of 
trees in a prairie (Funk's Stand. Diet. 1893), 

1844 Kendall Santa Fi Exped. I, 41 All that was neces- 
sary was to keep a bright look-out. .while passing the dif- 
ferent mots and ravines scattered along our trail. 1857 
Olmsted Journ. thro' Texas 137 Before us [were] very 
beautiful prairies,.. and little belts, mottes and groups of 


live-oak. 1880 R. H. Loughridge U. S. Census Rep. on 
Cotton for Texas, Motts of Timber. Motts of live oak. 

Motte, obs. form ot Moat, Mot, Mote. 
Motteleye, -tet(t, obs. ff. Motley, Motet. 

|| Mottetto (m^ie ttf), pi. -ti (-H). Also 8-9 
motetto. [It. : see Motet.] _ = Motet b. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 8 Nov., This being finish'd began 
their Motettos, which.. were sung by eunuchs. 1724 Short 
Explic. For, Words Mies., Motetto, or blotted, are what 
we call Motets. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) 1 276 
Full orchestra performed several fine Motettos. 1878 E. H. 
P EM Biot in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 108 The rest. . consist prin- 
cipally of masses, madrigals, mottetti, and psalms. 

Motthe, Mott hill, obs. ff. Moth, Mote-hill. 
Mottie, variant of Motey a. 

Mottle (mp-t l), sb. Also 7 mottel. [Prob. a 
back-formation from Motley a .] 

1. One of a number of adjacent and confluent 
spots or blotches, by which a surface is diversified 
or variegated. Also fig. 

1676 [see Mottled ppl. a.]. 1683 Fond. Gaz. No. 1847, 8 
Her marks are black Mottels upon all her Legs and Nose. 
1829 Landor Intag. Couv. Wks. 1853 1. 517/1 Is the rouge 
off my face? It is rather in streaks and mottles. 1853 
Browning Epist. Karshish 47 There’s a spider here . . 
Sprinkled with mottles on an ash-grey back. 

2. The arrangement of spots or confluent blotches 
of colour forming a mottled surface. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 173 The effect., is to give a beauti- 
ful mottle to the [gun] barrel. 1873 E. Sion Workshop 
Receipts Ser. 1. 424/1 The mottle of these woods has very 
little variety. 1896 A. Morrison Child, of the Jago 136 Plis 
chest and flanks were a mottle of bruises. 

b. A kind of woollen yarn of variegated colour. 
1887 Daily News 20 J une 2/5 There is also rather more 
inquiry in single-hank yarns, in lustres, in mottles and in 
genappes. 1888 Ibid. 10 Sept. 2/6 A variety of yarns, in- 
cluding lustres, mottles, and melanges. 

Mottle (mp - t’l), a. [Formed as prec.] =« 
Mottled a. Also Comb, mottle faced , legged adjs. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1153/4 A light gray Gelding,, .mode 
Nosed. 1678 Ibid. No. 1308/4 Lost. .a. . Spaniel Dog, be- 
longing to His Majesty, his legs and nose mottel. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xliii, The mottle-faced gentleman spoke 
with great energy. 1872 Routledgc's Ev. Boy's Ann. 2 
One mottle-legged, chubby-cheeked boy. 

Mottle (mp-t’l), v. [Formed as Mottle y£.] 
trans. To mark or cover with spots or blotches ; 
to variegate or cloud with irregular spots or streaks; 
spec, in soap-making , to imparta mottled appearance 
to white soap by the addition of chemicals. 

1676 [see Mottled ppl. a.]. 1773 M. Harris Eng. Lepi- 

dopiera 12 Lieht brown, beautifully mottled with dark 
brown. 1814 Southey Roderick xv. 4 Pier beams Mottle 
with mazy shades the orchaid slope. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. II. 44 He has. a broad full face, curiously mottled with 
red. 1862 Miller Eiem. Client, (ed. 2) III. 271 Marseilles 
and Castile soaps.. are mottled by the addition of green 
vitriol and sulphuretted lye. 

fig. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867] 128 Our national 
Idiom has been mottled by foreign neologisms. 

Mottled (mpf Id), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] 

1. Dappled with spots or blotches ; marked with 
spots, streaks, or patches of different colour. 

1676 Land. Gaz. No. 1143/4 A little motled Bitch, with 
yellow modes from head to toe. c 1765 Flloyd Tartarian 
T. (1785) 1 14/2, I put a pair of.. baskets on a mottled goat. 
1794 Herschel in Phil. Trans. L XXXV. 71 The mottled 
appearance of the sun is owing to an inequality in the level 
of the surface. 1808 Times 29 Feb. 1/2 Followed a Person, 
a Mottled Pointer Dog. 1813 Gentl. Mag. LXXXIII. 1. 
95 Soap. .Mottled 1144... per Doz. 1848 Thackeray Bk. 
Snobs xxv ii, Scrubbing . .Polly’s dumpy nose with mottled 
soap. x868 Princess Alice Mem. 29 Dec. (1884) 207 My 
babies . .look so mottled and healthy. 1874 Garrod & Bax- 
ter Mat. Med. (1880) 330 The leaves are. .pale green when 
fresh, mottled-brown when dry. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xiii. 744 The real lack of ideas 
which their barbarous and mottled dialect strives to hide. 
1891 J. Strong New Era 201 A mottled population, contain- 
ing the worst elements of society. 

2. Special collocations : mottled baboon, the 
common baboon, Cynocephalus papio ; mottled 
calf, a variegated leather used for book-binding; 
mottled iron, a soft kind of cast iron ; mottled 
grampus (see quot.) ; mottled owl, a North 
American owl, Scops asio ; mottled pig, a kind of 
pig-iron (see quot.). Also in collectors’ names for 
many British moths, as mottled beauty, bran, 
carpet, grey, etc. (see Rennie Butterflies If 
Molhs, 1832 , passim). 

x8oa Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 73 The Common or 
•Mottled Baboon. 189s J. Zaehnsdorf Hist. Bookbinding 
27 •Mottled Calf. — Pale-coloured calf, decorated by the 
sprinkling of acids in drops. 1884 G. B_. Goode, etc. Nat. 
Hist. Aquatic Anim . 14 On the California coast occurs the 
Whiteheaded or *Mottled Grampus, Grampus Stearnsii 
Dali. 1836-41 Brands Chan. (ed. 5) 763 Gray or •mottled- 
iron is softer and less brittle. 1884 W. H. Greenwood 
Steel dr Iron iv. 48 The characteristic dappled appearance 

? eculiar to mottled iron. 1781 Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds 
. 1. 126 •Mottled Owl._ x88o Encycl. Brit. XIII. 284/2 
Sometimes a pig will solidify partly as white iron partly as 
grey..; such iron is known as * •mottled pig’. 1749 B. 
W 1 r.KKS Eng. Moths Butterflies 36 The *mottled Umber- 
moth. 

Hence Mo ttledness, mottled condition. 

1830 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 386 The red 
and brown mottledness o’ its striped and starry beauty. 
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Mottlemeat (m^t’lraent). [f. Mottle v. + 
-ment.] The condition of being mottled. 

18 S3 G. J. Cayley Las Al/orjas II. 2 A confused mottle- 
men t of every shade of red. 

Mottler (mp-t'foi). [f. Mottle v. + -er 1 .] 

a. A workman who mottles soap. b. A house- 
painter’s brush for mottling. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1143 As soon as the mottler has 
broken the paste,.. he ceases to push his rake from right 
to left. 1875 Davidson House-painting, etc. 106 Lay the 
colour over the whole panel, and work it level with a hog- 
hair mottler— a flat tool mounted in tin. 

Mottling (mp't’liij), vbl. sb. [f. Mottle v. 4- 
-ing 1 .] The production of a mottled appearance. 
Also, the appearance itself. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1143 Mottling is usually given, .by 
introducing into the nearly finished soap . . a certain quantity 
of the strong lye of crude soda. i8gt N ichol A rchit. Hea.v. 

49 The stippling is no illusion, as its dark mottling moves 
with the stars. _ 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 281 Longitudinal 
mottlitigs of variously tinted brown. 1875 Davidson House- 
painting etc. 107 The over-graining of maple should be 
done on the same day as the mottling. 1897 St. George's 
Hosp. Rep. IX. 127 The cheeks and extremities showed 
conspicuous dusky mottling. 

Motto (mpto). Pi. -os, -oes. Also 7 mot(h)o; 
pi. motti. [a. It. motto = F. mot : see MotL] 

I. Originally, a word, sentence, or phrase attached 
as a legend to an * impresa’ or emblematical design, 
and serving to explain or emphasize its symbolic 
import. Hence, in wider sense, a short sentence 
or phrase inscribed on some object, and expressing 
a reflection or sentiment considered to be appro- 
priate to its purpose or destination ; also, a pro- 
verbial or pithy maxim adopted by a person as his 
rule of conduct. 

1589 Greene Span. Masqucrado Ash, The Spanish Mas- 
querade with the Mottos. 1 The Pope, hauing put off his 
triple Crowne, ..saith thus. Neqite Petrus , neqite Pautus , 
quid igilttr restati 2 Phillip king of Spaine.. saith thus. 
In bet Ecclesia, dissentire non audeo [etc.]. 1608 Shaks. 

Per. n, ii. 44 The fift, an Hand enuironed with Clouds, 
Holding out Gold, that’s by the Touch-stone tride : The 
motto thus Sic spectanda fldes. 1643 Plain English 2 We 
have found it not impossible to be miserable under the 
Motto of Beatipacifici. 1720 Swift Let. A dvice Yng. Poet 
Misc. (1722) 91 Posies of Rings, Motto’s of Snuff-Boxes, the 
Humours of Sign-Posts [etc.]. *796 Burke Let. Noble 

Ld, Wks. VIII. 27 ‘Nitor in adversum’ is the motto for a 
man like me. i860 Trollope Castle Richm. I. vi. 106 
Strike when the iron’s hot ; that’s my motto. 

b. spec, in Her. A significant word or sentence 
usually placed upon a scroll, either below an 
achievement of arms or above the crest, occas. 
having some reference to the name or exploits of 
the bearer, to the charges upon the shield or to 
the crest, but more often expressing merely a pious 
aspiration or exalted sentiment. 

1600 Camden in Hearne Collect. (1771) I. 267 Mr. Richard 
Carew,.used under Ins armes this Italian motto, Chi verace 
durera, which also conteyneth his name anagramatically. 
1605 Relat, Journ. Earl of Nottingham 14 His Moto or 
word being Desir N'a Repos. 1610 Guilum Heraldry vi. 
vi. 271 An other ornament there is externally annexed to 
Coat-armour, and that is the Motto, or Word. 1644 Bp. Hall 
Serm. 9 June, Wks. 1837 V. 498 The motto that was wont 
to be written upon the Scottish coin, as the emblem of 
their Thistle, Nemo me impune lacesset. 1784 H. Clark 
Hist. Knighthd. I. 101 All between three Imperial crowns, 
placed within the motto of the Order; viz. Trio. Juncta in 
Uno. 1882 Cussans Her. (1893) 196 Festina Lente— 

‘ Hasten slowly or ' On slow is the Motto of the Onslow j 
family; and Doe noylt, quoth D'Oyle, that of Doyley. 

c. The poetical lines contained in a motto-kiss 
or paper-cracker. 

1869 W. S. Gilbert Ferd. ty Elvira 30 Tell me, Henry 
Wadsworth, .or Mister Tupper Do you write the bonbon 
mottoes my Elvira pulls at supper? 
f 2, A pithy expression, a saving. Cf. Mot 2 . 

1614 Tomkis Albumazar iv. xiii, You tip your speeches 
with Italian Motti, Spanish Refranes, and English Quoth 
Hee’s. a 1660 Contemp. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archseol. Soc.) I. 
182 That evangelicall motho arundinem vento agitatam. 

0. A short quotation (or sometimes an original 
passage simulating a quotation) prefixed to. a 
literary work or to one of its parts, and expressing 
some idea appropriate to the contents. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 221 r 4 But as for my unlearned 
Friends, if they cannot relish the Motto, I take care to 
make Provision for them in the Body of my Paper. 1894 

J, L. Robertson in Scott's Poet. Wks. Pref. 3 The mottoes 
and lyrical fragments of the Novels are of all Scott's work 
the most difficult part to edit. 

4. Mus. A recurrent phrase. 

1891 Times 10 Oct, 11/1 In the final number the ‘ motto ’ 
or recurrent phrase of four notes is subjected to double 
diminution. 

6. U . S . = motto-kiss. 1890 in Century Diet. 

6. attrib ., as motto-band (Her.), - monger , •pam- 
phlet, -stroll ; motto-kiss, a sweetmeat wrapped in 
fancy paper, having a motto or scrap of poetry 
inclosed with it. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. S3 His Motto-Pamphlet 
still remaineth in each Window, Misericordias Domini in 
sternum Cantabo. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 
VIII. 480, I.. ever was a censurer of the motto-mongers 
among our weekly and daily scribblers. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Motto-kisses. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. <$■ 
Pop. xvii. (ed. 3) 282 The Motto-Scroll forms both a conve- 
nient and sufficiently secure stauding-place for Supporters. 


Ibid, xviii. 289 Standards were also generally divided bend- 
wise into compartments by Motto-Bands. 

Hence Mo tto v. tram., to inscribe with a motto. 
Mo-ttoed ppl. a., inscribed with a motto for 
legend. Mo'ttolesa, without a motto. 

1738 Gentl, Mag. VIII. 212/2 A motto ‘d silk garter. 1763 
E. Thompson Mcretriciad (ed. 6) 43 My Lord makes his 
approach. But at the corner leaves the motto’d Coach. 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 16 Nov. II. 15 46 The engraving 
that pictures [this incident] is mottoed, ‘ The Spoiled Child !’ 
1835 Beckford Recoil. 87 Every armorial device, every 
mottoed lambel. a 1845 Hood To Moon v, Thou art a 
sadder dial.. Than ever I have found, .Motto’d with stern 
and melancholy rhyme. 1891 Standard 14 May 5/2 The 
London Municipality is at this moment armless, and crest, 
less, and mottoless. 

Motton, obs. form of Mouton, Mutton. 
Mottramite (mp-tramoit). Min. [f. Mottram 
(see quot. 1876) + -ite.] Vanadate of lead and 
copper occurring rarely in black incrustations, j 
1876 Roscoe in Proc. Roy. Soc. XXV. in The second 
vanadium mineral, to which I propose to give the name of 
Mottramite, occurs as a crystalline incrustation on Reuper I 
sandstone found at Alderley Edge and at Mottram St. 
Andrew’s, in Cheshire. 1896 in Chester Diet. Min. 181. 
Mottun, obs. pa. pple. of Mete vX j 

Motty (m/rti), sb. dial. [Cf. Mot 3 .] = Mot 3. 
a 1800 Pegge Sitppl. to Grose {18x4) 389 Matty, the mark 
at which the quoits tor coits) are thrown. Det b. 

Motty (mp-ti), a. Sc. Also mottie. [f. mot, Sc. 
pronunciation of Mote sbX + y. Cf. Motey.J Con- 
taining motes, 

1599 A. Hume Day Estivall 33 The subtile mottie rayons 
light. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shcph. v. ii. Pro!., 'The rising 
sun shines motty through the reek. 1785 Burns Vision 1. 
iv. All in this mottie, misty clime, iS&s Alex, Smith 
Summer in Skye (1880) 331 Where the motty sunbeam 
from the pane, .struck him. 

Moty, -tye : see Motey sb., Mote sbX 
Motyfe, obs. variant of Motive. 

Mou’, moil (.mu'), Sc. Also 6, 8 mow, [var. 
of Mouth sb. ; the dropping of the th is abnormal.] 
— Mouth in various senses. 

a 1510 Douglas K. Hart 11. 531 For he hes gottin mor- 
sellis on the mow. 1719 D’Urfey Pills V. 89 He. .kist her 
bonny Mow. 1794 Burns Szc a Wife as Willie had , She 
has .. A whiskin’ beard about her mou’. 1858 Porteous 
Real ‘Souter Johnny ’ 13 He., took care .. to., fill the 
jinglin’ stoup wi mair To gust their mou. 
lViou, obs. form of May v\ 

Mou, obs. form of Mow sb. 

HI ouch (m?7tj), v. Obs. exc. dial. [? cogn. w. 
Munch zl] trans. To eat up, to eat greedily. 

1370 Levins Manif. 216/42 To Mouche [ rimed with 
couche, touche, auouche], eate, inandere. 1638 in Phillips. 
1866 Brogden Prov. Words Line. 130. 

Hence + Mou'clier, a great eater ; f Mou’cliing-, 

? eating greedily. 

1370 Levins Manip. 71/19 A Moucher, manduco. 1607 
Dekker & Webster. Sir T. Wyat Wks. 1873 III, 103 
Clowue. O poore shrimpe, how art thou falne away for 
want of mouching? 

Mouch, Mouchache : see Mooch, Mustachio. 

|| Moucharaby (mwja’rabi). Also 9 moueha- 
rabey, musharab(a)yeh, -biyeh. [ Fr . ; corruptly 
a. mod. Arab. mashrabiyyar (Dozy).] In 

northern Africa: An external balcony inclosed 
with latticework. Also attrib. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. p. lvii/2 Panels of Musha- 
rabyeh Woodwork. 1888 Alice Meynell in Art Jrni. II. 
138/1 The actress in her mousharabiyeh chair. 1891 Pall 
Mall G. 23 May 2/1 White-curtained moucharabies. 1894 
Daily News 32 Sept. 6/5 The Cairo musharabayeh, and 
the fluted silk of to-day, would have been regarded as 
eccentric in the extreme. 

Pb. In 1843 MM. Merimee and Lenoir ( Arckit . Mil. au 
Moyen-Agt) fancifully applied the name moucharaby to a 
kind of balcony projecting from the walls of certain Euro- 
pean mediseval caslles. It does not appear that this appli- 
cation of the word ever had any actual currency either in 
Fr. or Eng.; but moucharaby was inserted with this ex- 
planation (its proper sense being ignored) in Ogilvie’s Im- 
perial Dictionary (1850), and the entry. has been copied 
with verbal alterations and expansions into various later 
Eng. Diets. 

|| Mouchard (mwjar). [F. mouchard , {.mouche 
fly (used fig. for ‘spy ’)•] A police spy. Hence 
Motrchardism. 

1802 in C. James Milit. Diet, 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 663/1 
Would you and your mouchards have me believe [etc.] ? 
1891 R. Buchanan Coining Terror 9 The increased corrup- 
tion and momhardism of an irresponsible Press, 1901 Daily 
Express 18 Mar. 7/1 At Marseilles, he had made friends 
with a man who turned out to be a mouchard, 

Mouchato(e : see Must aohio. 
t Mouche. Obs. rare. Also moueh. [a. F. 
mouche, a fly, hence a spot, ad. L. musca, a fly.] 
A patch of black plaster worn on the face. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. 1. xxii. 11x9 From which time it hath 
continued well, she not having worn any Monch upon it of 
late years. 1690 Evelyn Mundits M uliebris 6 Mouches 
for pushes, to be sure, From Paris the trd-fine procure. 

So + Mouche’t in the same sense. Obs. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mouchets, Patches for 
Ladies Faces. 1723 in New Cant. Diet. 

Mouehe, variant of Mooch v., Much adv. 
Moueheacheo : see Mustachio, 

Mouoher, variant of Moochek. 

Mouching : see Mooching vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 


|| Mouchoir (mz/fwar). [Fr,] A handkerchief. 
*690 Evelyn Mundus M uliebris 3 Of Pocket Mouchoirs, 
Nose to drain, A dozen lac’d, a dozen plain, 1733 Land. 
Mag. Oct. 481 A mouchoir with musk his spirits to chear. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xi. (1842) 248 First wiping my 
shoes with his mouchoir. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair x\vih. 
Her mouchoirs, aprons, scarfs, .and other female gimcracks. 

Moueht(e, Mouct(h)e, obs. pa. t. of May vX 
Moud, obs. form of Mood sbX 
Moude, obs. form of Mud. 

Mouden, obs. form of Muezzin. 

Moudewarp, -wart, -iewark, -iwarp, 

obs. ff. Mouldwarp. 

Moudie, moudy (mau’di). Sc. dial. Also 8 
moody, mowdy, 9 mowdie. [Short for moudi- 
warp Mouldwarp.] A mole ; freq. attrib. Also, 
a mole-catcher. 

c 1720 Bewick ff Graham xlviii. in Child Ballads IV. 148/r 
Then he stuck his sword in a moody-hUl. 1789 Davidson 
Seasons 62 List’ning to the chirp O’ wand'riug mouse, or 
moudy’s carkin hoke. 1828 Craven Gloss., Moudy, a mole 
catcher. <1x869 C. Spence Fr. Braes of Curse (1898) 186 
There field mice and moudies litter. 

Mou don, Moudre, obs. ff. Muezzin, Moulder. 
Moudy, obs. form of Muddy. 

II Moue (mz?). [Fr. : see Mow sb.‘T] A pout. 

1850 Thackeray Pendennis lxi.i]v, With a charming moue. 
*883 J. Hawthorne Dust viii. 58 ‘You don’t seem glad to 
see me, Uncle Francis?’ she exclaimed, making a moue of 
lovely irony. 

Moue, obs. form of Mow. 

Mouedhin, variant of Muezzin. 
t MoufFette. Nat. Hist, Obs. Also 8 mou- 
fette, moufete. [a. F. motif ette (Buffori), mo- 
fette, motifs tie : see Mofette.] Any one of the 
fetid American, skunks of the genus Mephitis. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 304 The Weasel kind, .com- 
prehends . . all the varieties of the American Moufettes. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 673/1 The animals which he allows 
to be common to both countries are, the Mexican hog, the 
moufete, the opossum [etc. ]. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 443/1 The 
mouffettes. .are likewise a genus peculiar to the New World. 
1868 Nat. Encycl. I. 615. 

Moufflon. (muXlfti). Nat. Hist. Also 8-9 
mouflort, rcufflon. [a. F. moujlon, ad. early 
Sard. *mofrone (whence the mod. forms murvoni, 
murone) late L .uiufron (Polemius Silvius, gth. c.). 
Cf. Muffle jA] A wild sheep, esp. Ovis musi- 
mon, native of the mountainous regions of southern 
Europe, as Sardinia, Corsica, and the Isles of 
Greece. Maned, ruffled moufflon, the wild sheep 
of Barbary, Ammotragus tragelaphus. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 39 The moufflon, which is 
the sheep in a savage state, is a bold, fleet creature, xyoa 
Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. III. 144 The breed might 
be renewed and improved by importing from Barbary the 
mnffloD. 1864 J, Ormsby A utumn Rambles in N. Afr. 
70 The Feshtall is the maned moufflon of the Atlas. 1888 
Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 635/1 Of ruminants.. we find one 
mufflon {Musimon vignei). igoj Blackw. Mag. Mar. 321/a 
A large number of gazelle and muflon — Barbary wild sheep— 
were allowed to roam at will. 

attrib. 1893 Lydekker Homs Sr Hoofs 85 An.. account 
of mouflon shooting is given. 1903 Westm. Getz. 29 Sept. 
13/2 With moufflon fur. 

Mouffci, Mough, obs. forms of Mufti, Mow. 
Mought, obs, forms of Mote, Moth, Mouth. 
Mought(e, obs. pa. t. of May vX 
Mougnon, variant of Monion, 

Mougth, Mougthe, obs. ff. Mouth, Moth. 

Mouht, obs. pa. t. of May vX 

Mouie, variant of Mowe Obs., kinswoman. 

|| Mouille (mwytf). French Gram. [pa. pple, 
of F. niouiller to wet, moisten.] Of a consonant, 
chiefly l, also n, r : Palatalized or ‘ fronted 
changed into (1 T , n y , r y ). 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 385/1 The niouillHamA of the French IL 

|| Moujik, muzhik (mw gik). Forms: 6 mu- 
sick, mousike, 6-7 mousick, 8 mugike, 9 mu- 
jik, xnougik, -jik, muzhik, mooshik, -zheek. 
[Russ. MyjKHivf, peasant.] 

1 . A Russian peasant. 

1568 Turberv. Trag. T„ etc. (1387) 184 One [Iicourl called 
Kuas, whereby the Musick liues. 1391 G. Fletcher Rnsse 
Comnew. (Hald. Soc.) 12 The marchants and mousicks., 
are very much discouraged by .. exactions. 1790 Monthly 
Rev. XXX, 548 The mugikes, or serfs. 1833 R. Pinkerton 
Riessia 352 Set a mujik at your table, he will soon lay ujp 
his legs on it. 1877 Mar. M. Grant Sun-Maid xxxii, His 
mougtk still wore nis sheep-skin wrapped close round his 
chin, *877 D. M. Wallace Russia xxvi. (ed. 2) II, 151 
There stood the patient bearded muzhik (peasant) in his 
well-worn sheep-skins. 1892 Daily News 26 Jan. 6/2 All 
the mooshiks without exception are workmen. 

2 . (In full moujik blouse, coat). A loose fur cape 
for ladies’ wear. 

1897 Westm. Gaz. 30 Sept. 3/2 This moujik coat. .is. .now 
too popular. 1901 Ibid. 4 July 3/1 The moujik, that little 
blouse coat, cut low in the neck and with open fronts [etc,]. 

Mouk(e, obs. forms of Mock sb, 
tMoul, • r ^* 1 Obs. rare. In 5 mowle. [Re- 
lated to Moul vX ; cf. ON. mygla fem., Sw, 
mogel neat.] = Mould sbA 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 346/2 Mowlynge, of mowle (£. or 
mowle), tnucor, C. F, ntucidus. 


moul. 

■\ Moul, sb. 2 - Ols. Also 6 mottle, mowle, 7 Sc. , 
mule. [var. of Mould sbf, perh. iu part an inten- ; 
tional alteration aftermod.F. monk.'] = Mould sbf • 

1565-6 Trin.CoU.Acc.Kt Willis & C\w’kCambridgc(tf&C) 
II. 570 Paper to make mowles for the plllers. 1593 Tell- i 
Troth's N. y. Gift (1876) 45 Your seines being of the purest ; 
xnettall, and hauing your hartes framed of the kindest moule. . 
1606 Warner Albiotts Eng. xv. xcvii. 387 Kist with a kisse I 
of ludas moule. 1647 Ii. Mori; Sou? of Soul hi. App. xxiv, ; 
How the prasexistent soul.. enters bodies here below, And 
then entire, untiurt, can leave this moul. 1658 R. Bailue 
Lett, <y fruls. (1841) III. 289 [The Parliament]. . flew so high, 
as to mind nothing but a Fifth Monarchic on earth . .and put 
all in a new mule of their owns. 

Moul, vX Obs. or dial. Forms: 3 muwlen, 

4-6 moule, mowle, 6 mowl, 8-9 moul. [Early 
ME. muwle older *tnugle, a. or eogn. w. ON. 
*mugla (Olcel. with umlaut mygla, MSw. moghla-s , 
vibghla, mod.Sw. mogla, Norw. vmgla, mygla , Da. 
dial, mugle), f. Teut. root *mug-, whence Da. 
inuggcn mouldy, inugne to grow mouldy.] 

1 . intr. To grow mouldy, to mould. Also Jig. 

a 12*5 Ancr, R. 344 Leten binges muwlen oiler rusten, 
oSer uorrotien. 13 . Metr. Horn, in Archiv Sited, note. 
S/ir. LVII. 288 Fleschlich lust Make)? Mounes souie Rote 
aud Rust . . and Moule. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's Frol. 
3a Lat us nat moulen thus in ydelnesse. c 1412 Hqcclf.ve De 
Reg-. Trine. 1420 Ententifly he kepij> his seruise In courte ; 
his labotir jaere schal not moule. .1550 Cranmer Defence 21 
The wyne. .wylle. .toume to vyneiger,and thebreadde wylle 
mowle. 2789 D. Sillar Foetus izo Your pickle cash Will 
ly an’ moul, like ither useless trash. 1818 Hogg Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, etc. II. 164 They'll . . leave the good substantial 
ait-meal bannocks to stand till they moul. 1828 Craven 
Gloss., Moul , to grow mouldy. 

2 . Irons. To make mouldy. 

c 1380 Wvci.if Wks. (1880) 153 A loof, bat trespasid not, 
■was mowlid & fordon. a 1535 Coimnunycacyon (W. de W.) 
Bj, Thy drynke soureth and moule th thy mete Wherwith 
the poore man myght wele fare. 

t Moul, vf Obs, rare. Also 6 mowle, 7 
moule. [var. of Mould vf, perh. after F .moulc-r. 
Cf. Moul rA 2 ] irons, = Mould vf 

1530 Palsgr. 641/2 This stone is nat carved with the 
hande, but mowled. a 1660 Conttmp, Hist. I ret. (Ir. 
Archeeol. Soc.J II. 121 The Pbaroes of Dublin .. to whom 
wee did not onely moule theire breeke at our owne proper 
charges, but [etc.], c 1710 Mack Gregory's Advt. 2 Reliefs 
Maul’d in Boss and iu Solid, 

Moul : see Mole sbf, Mool, Mule. 

Moula(h, obs. forms of Mullah, 
lYEoulavee, --vie, variant forms of Moolvee. 
Moulbery, obs. form of Mulberliy. 

Mould (mduld), sb . 1 Forms: 1-6 molde, 3-9 
(no tv 17 . S . ) mold, 5 moold, 5-6 mulde, 6 moulde, 
Sc. muild, 6 - mould. [OE. molde wk. fem.= 
OFris. molde , MDu. moude , mouwe (Du. moude, 
LG. mold), OHG. molt a fem., also molt inasc. 
(MHG. molte, molde , mod.Ger. dial, molt , molten 
masc.), ON. mold (Sw. mull, Da. multi), Goth. 
tnufda sir. fem. :— OTeut. *molda, rnitlda, root 
*mul- (: mel- : mat-) to pulverize, grind : see Meal 
sb. 1 , and cf. Mull sbf] 

1 . Loose, broken, or friable earth; hence, the 
surface soil, which may be readily broken up. Also 
pi, (now only dial.) lumps or clods of earth; in 
mod. dial, use commonly equivalent to the sing. 

c 7*5 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) S 10, Sal/lo, molde. C900 tr. 
Bteda's Hist , in. ii (1890) 154 Mid moldan (fiutuere terra ]. 
<H3oo Cursor M. 898 Mold sal be |d »ete for nede. <1x400 
Destr. Troy 4320 Mauroettes to make of moldes & clay. 
1577-87 Harrison England H, xxii. (1877) J. 346 Wood, 
which being felled. .in process® of time became to be quite 
ouergrowne with earth and moulds. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. Ii. vi. (1713) 103 It is as unskilfully alledged against 
Nature that all the Earth is not soft moulds. 1703 Maun- 
dhell Jaurn.Jerus. (1732)3 Vast naked Rocks without the 
least sign of Mould. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. 133 
This would by no means do for ploughed lands, as we 
always throw the moulds of such drains one way. 1792 M. 
Riddell Toy. Madeira 43 The rains continually washing 
down the mold, &c. into the bottom, have formed a thick 
rich soil there. 1827 J. Clare Sheph, Cal, 34 In fresh- 
turn’ d. moulds which first beheld the sun. 

f b. Used disparagingly for land (as a posses- 
sion); = Dirt sb. 2 e. Obs. 

c 1570 Pride y Lowl. (1841) 77 His hart encreaseth not 
thereby he lesseth Ase doon these fooles for they have 
gotten molde. 

2 . The earth of the grave. Also pi. To bring 
to mould', to bury . {Laid, lapped, -wrappedy in 
the moulds : buried. (Cf. Mool sb. 2.) Now only 
poet, or dial. 

c 1000 Creed 34 (Gr.) pas by Sriddan daeje b«oda wealdend 
arcs . .of moldan, 01330 A rth. 4 Merl, 2734 (Kolbing) His 
moder starf , . & rieheliche was broti3t in mold. 13.. 
Li. E. A Hit. P, C. 494 , 1 wolde I were of bis worlde wrapped 
in moldez. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 554 Syne sud- 
dantlie the deidcorpls in tha fiang j And syne kest on the 
muldis on the clay, The grene erd syne. *560 Pilkington 
Exfios, Aggsus (1562! no Those which then were buried in 
no ualowed churche nor churchyard©, nor christen moldes, 
as they be called. 160a Marst on Antonio's Rev. in. ii. 
Wks. 1856 I. 107 The mould that presseth downe My deade 
fathers sculle. <21656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 103 That they 
should wrap his body neither in gold nor silver, but in plain 
moulds. 1746 Collins Ode written in 174.6, "When Spring 
with dewy fingers cold Returns to deck their hallowed mold. 
t8oo Wordsw. Michael 370 They were not loth To give 
their bodies to the family mould, 1824 Scorr R edgawitUt 
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let, xi, After Sir John and her ain gudeman were baith in . 
the moulds. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxx, ; 
The bed of mould Where there’s neither heat nor cold. 

3 . The upper soil of cultivated land ; garden-soil ; , 
spec, soil rich in organic matter and suitable for 
cultivation of plants. Also with qualifying word, ■; 
e.g. leaf-mould, vegetable mould (see these words). : 

1340 Ayenh, 94 ]?yse b« binges byeb nyeduolle to alle be : 
binges Jet in b‘e erbe wexeb- Guod molde [etc.], c 1420 ' 
Pa It ad. on Hnsb. i. 293 Agret labour is to correcte A moold : 
in this maner that is enfecte. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <$• : 
Commw. (1603) 113 Being broken with the plough it is 
founde to be excellent good mould. 1731 Miller Card. 
Diet, s. v., The Moulds that are of a bright Chesnnt or 
Hazelly Colour. 1771 N. N icholls Lett . in Carr. w. Gray 
(1843) 131 The loose and fermenting mould of the garden ,, 
and fields. 1796 Kirvvan Elcm. Min. (ed. 2) I, 373 Moulds .j 
are loams mixed with animal and vegetable remains, para- ' 
cularly from putrefaction. x88x G. Romanes in Nature 
No. 624. 555 Many quantitative results are given’ of the ;■ 
amount of mould which worms are able to cast up. , 1885 
Month . Exam. 13 June 5/3 So covetabie does the rich, fat j 
mould appear to the South African farmers. 
jig. c xaoo Tices 4 Virtues 69 For oi ne mai wexen non J 
god sad of godes wordes on 3eure herte molde. 1651 N. ; 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxxvii. (1739) 166 Bai-ed of the | 
old Soil of the Papacy, yet transplanted into the new Mould ! 
of Royalty. x8z 8 Cahlvle Misc._ (s 857) I. 219 Our liteta- ; 
ture no longer grows in water but in mould. 

4 . Earth regarded as the material of the human 
body. (In ME. also erpe molde.) Obs. or poet. 

C 1250 Hymn to God 10 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 258 )?u 
sscope eld & wind & water be molde is bet feorbe Of wham ; 
we alle imaked beoS bat is fie holi eorbe. c 1275 O. E. M isc. 
142 For he scop vs and alle bmg of bar eorbe molde. 1535 
Coverdai.e Tobit viii. 6 Thou maydest Adam of the moulde 
of the earth. *590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl.xv. i, Made 
of the mould whereof thy selfe consists. 1629 Milton 
Hymn Nattv. xiv, And leprous sin will melt from earthly ; 
mould. 

b. Man of mould-, a mortal man. By mod. 
writers, through misund erstanding of Sh aks. Hen. V, • 
Hi. ii. 23 (cf. Mould sb.-*), sometimes used for ‘ a 
man of parts or distinction ’. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 639 pe pouer man of mold Tok forb 
anober ring. <1x330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 446 
pat neuere man of erthe molde Mighte hit wynue byfore 
wij) fyght. c 1400 ScmdoneBab. 136 Of Bahiloyne the riche ■ 
Sowdbn, Moost myghty man he was of moolde, 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, in. ii. 23 Be mercifull great Duke to men of mould. 
1843 Cahlvi.e Past Pr. n. xvii,jShe begins to be uncertain 
as to what they were, whether spirits or men of mould. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) I. 435 When he 
would prepare For the next ages, men of mould Well em- 
bodied, well ensouled. 1887 Saintsburv Hist. Elizab.Lit. 
i. 26 Though one at least of his contributors, W. Hunnts, 
was a man of mould. 

f c. The ‘ dust ’ to which a human body ‘returns ’ 
after death ; the ashes of the dead. Obs. 

<2x425 Cursor M. 22800 (Trin.) Mi?t he not benne wib his 
mayn pat ilke molde [earlier texts erj>] make flesshe a’ayn? 
1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates. Wks. (S.T, S.) II. 27 The 
muildisof thamenow laid on sleip. 1638 G. S andys Parapkr. 
Job xix. (1648) 29 Though wormes devoure mee, though I 
turne to mold. 

1 5 . The ground regarded as a surface or as a 
solid stratum. Under mould-, under the ground; 
buried. In ME. sometimes pi. Obs. 

a 1000 Eletie. 55 (Gr.) Mearh moldan trad, a 1272 O. E. 
Misc, 93 Vnder molde hi liggeb colde. a 1330 Otuel 1530 
po was garsie wel ny3 wood, For wrabbe on molde here he 
stood, c 1400 Destr. Troy 4774 Mynours then mightely 
the moldes did sercbe. 01470 Henry Wallace 11. 213 Hyr 
most desyr was to be wndyr mold. J596 Drayton Legends 
iv. 375 Where now it lyes even levell’d with the mold. 1596 
Gosson Pleas, Qnippes j8j. These corked shooes to beare 
them hie makes them to trip it 011 the molde. X624W0TTON 
Archil. 1. 23 Aduising vs, not to rest vpon any appearing 
Soliditie, vnlesse the whole Mould through which wee cut, 
haue likewise beene solid. 

6. The world on which we dwell ; the earth. 
Chiefly in phr. on {the) mould-, in the world. 
Also, the land of a particular region. Obs. or poet. 

a xooo Gnthlac 1203 (Gr.) pass be ic..anjum ne wolde 
wonna ofer moldan melda weoroan. <2x310 in Wright 
Lyric P. viii. 33 On molde yholde the murgest mon. CX315 
Shqreham vii. 68 pe wolkue by-clepb al pe molde. 1362 
Langl. P, PL A. t. 64 The moste mischeef on molde 
mounteth vp faste. <21400-50 Alexander 25 For pai be 
mesure & be mett of all be mulde couthe, 1x1435 Torr. 
Portugal 425 A better than yt know I nowght with in 
crystyn mold. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Pr. xc. 10 Our 
time is three score yeare and ten, that we do liue on mould. 
*S7S Gascoigne Posies, Henries 159 Which framed mee so 
lucfelesse on the molde. 1614 J. Davies Eclog, Witty 
Wemocke 187 , 1 ne wot, on mould what feater skill Can bee 
yh ugg’d in Lordings peetorall. x8xo Scott Lady of L. iv. 
xv, The fairest knight on Scottish mold. 

+ 7 . Her. The ‘ field’ of an escutcheon. Obs. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1123 Sir Torrent ordenyth bym a 
sheld,..On azure a squier oflf gold, Ricliely belt on mold. 
CX450 Holland Howlat 4x3 Syne in asure the mold, A 
lyoun crovnit with gold. 

8. attrib, and Comb., as mould-earth, f -rake, 
-side; f mould-ale, a funeral banquet; mould- 
furrow sb. (seequot, 1851) ; mould-furrow s'., to 
plough with a mould-furrow ; mould Iron, an 
iron mould-board ; f mould-meat Sc., (a) a 
funeral banquet ; {b) the last food a person eats 
before death (see Jam.) ; mould-plate, the plate 
of a mould -board. Also mould-basket , - screen , 
-scuttle, -sieve (see Loudon Encycl '. Gard, 1829, 
§§ 1392-4-6, 1401). 
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c 1440 Promp. Pam. 341/2 *Moldale (MS. S. 1498 molde 
k\b) 7 po/ado f unerase , vet funeralis. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk Farm I. 507 Whilst the principal workman is rutting 
off the second side of the top of the drain., the other two 
begin to dig and shovel out the ’’mould-earth. 1851 Ibid. 
(ed. a) 1 . 171/2 The divisions between the ridges [are called] 
the open furrows,,. and the last furrows ploughed in the 
open furrows are named the *mould or hint-end furrows. 
Ibid, 185/2 The headridges should be cloven down with a 
gore-furrow along the ends of the ridges, and ’’mould-fur- 
rowed in the crowns. 1807 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) 
I. 127 The *mould-iron [of the plough], or plat, as it is 
called in Norfolk. 1513 Douglas Mneis v. ii. 118 T0 roist 
in threit The raw spaldis ordanit for the *muld meit. 1805 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. Plate v, The ’’mould plates. 
1574 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 254 Spaydes, axes, *mold- 
raiks. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 123 In some 
cases the plants are placed in an horizontal direction upon 
sods turned ’mould-side upwards. 

3 VTfmM (mould 1. sb.- Forms: 1 molda(or-e), 

4- 6 molde, moolde, 6-7 moulde, 7 mold, 6- 
mould. [OE. molda or molde ~ MDu. moude 
‘ fonticulus *. Brugmann connects Skr. murdhdn 
height, highest point, head, Gr. QAcoOpi-s tall 
Indo-Gennanic *m\dh-P\ The top or dome of the 
head ; also the fontanelle in an infant’s head. 
(See also Head-m ould 1 .) 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. III. 42 direst on part wynstre eare, 
bmnne on past swi 5 re eare, bmnne ufan bms mannes moldan. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4939 pe ymage of Mahoun . . Wib N axe 
smot he oppon pe molde, bat al bat heued to-flente. 1398 
Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 367 With Crysma 
chyldern ben cremyd and enoynted of a symple preeste on 
the molde. a 1425 Cursor M. 9098 (Trin.) His riche crowne 
of stone & golde he dud hit. - take of his molde \Cott. MS. 
heued]. 1519 Horman Vulg. 25 The moolde of yonge babys 
quauereth. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 152 What a while con- 
tinued) the mould and crowne of our heads to beate and 
pant, before our braine is well settled, xfixz Paule Life 
Whitgift 8g_ He complained . .of a great colde, which he had 
then taken in the mould of his head. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trail. 11. 6 Betwixt the two eyes, it [the porpess] 
hath a hole like the mould in the head of a man. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mould,.. the Dent in the upper Part 
of the Head. 1854 Baker Northamp. Gloss., Mould, the 
opening of the suture of an infant’s skull. 1886 W. Barnes 
Dorset Gloss., Mould, the top of the head or skull. 

b. attrib. mould-shot = Head-mould-shot.. 

1754-64 Smellie Midwifery I. 430 If the ossa parietalia 
rise over the os Frontis the case is called the mould-shot. 

Mould (md«ld), Forms : 3-9 (now U.S.) 
mold, 4-5, 6 Sc. muld(e, 4-6 molde, 5 mow lid (e, 

5- 6 moold(e, mowld(e, moulde, 6 moald(e, 

6- mould. See also Moul sbf [ME. mold(e, 
app. metathetic alteration (either in OF. or in ME.) 
of OF. modk (later mo lie, mole, mod.F. moule ) = 
Pr. molle, Sp., Pg. molde L. modulum (see 
Module).] 

I. A pattern by which something is shaped. 

1 . A pattern, commonly a thin plate of wood or 
metal, used by masons, bricklayers, and plasterers 
as a guide in shaping mouldings, etc. ; a templet. 

(For face mould, falling mould, see those words.) 

X323 Ely Sacrist Roll in R. Willis Arch. N omencl. Mid. 
Ages (1844) 22 Bordis empt’ pro moldis cementariorum faci- 
endum. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 341 If any masbun made a 
molde ber-to moche wonder it were. 1458 in Parker Dom. 
Archit. (1859) III. 42 Then must they have moolds to make 
on the bowys. 1513 in Willis & Clark Cambridge ( 1886) 1 . 6x3 
Lyme, sand, ..mooldes, ordinaunces, and euery other tbyng 
concernyng the. .seid vawtes. 1663 Gbruier Counsel 28 As 
for the workmen, they must observe exactly their Surveyours 
Molds, 1793 SmeatoN EdystoneL. § X07 A gang of masons 
. . who were, according to moulds and drawings, to hew the 
stones. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 541 To find 
the moulds necessary for the construction of a semicircular 
arch, cutting a straight wall obliquely. 1876 Encycl. Brit, 
IV. 507/1 The mouldings and cornices are run with moulds, 
b. Shipbuilding. See quot. c 1850. 

*769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v., There are two 
sorts of these, namely, the bend-mould and hollow-mould : 
the former, .determines the convexity of the timbers, and 
the latter, their concavity on the outside, c 1850 Rudim, 
Navig. (Weale) 134 Moulds, pieces of deal or board made to 
the shape of the lines on the mould-loft floor, as the timbers, 

1 harpins, ribands, &c., for the purpose of cutting out the 
different pieces of timber, &c„ for the ship. Also the thin 
flexible pieces of pear-tree or box used in constructing the 
..plans of ships. 1893 l-Testm. Gaz. 22 Mar.a/r The moulds 
in their place, the cedar skin is stretched over them, 
o. A glass-cutter’s pattern. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. ix. 384 A Quarry Mould., is 
a Blew Slate, whereon are drawn the several sorts or sizes 
of Quarries of Glass. 

2. A hollow form or matrix into which fluid or 
plastic material is cast or pressed and allowed to 
cool or harden so as to form an object of a parti- 
cular shape or pattern. Also with qualifying word, 
as brick-mould , bullet-mould. 

1389 in Riley Mem. London (1868) 5x3 [He shall set no new] 
molde [to finish, after Noon rung]. X428 E. E. Wills (1882) 
82 All my mooldes & instruments to my craft [rr. of wax- 
chandler] longyhg. c X440 Prom/> . Faro. 342/1 Moold for 
a belle, or a potte, effigies. 1485 Cely Papers (1900) 177 
A mowllde of stone to caste leyd in. X549 Privy Council 
Acts( 1800) II. 350 Mowides for fawcon,. .mouldes forsaker, 
..mowlaes for aemyculverin. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 567 
The liquid Ore he dreined Into fit moulds prepar’d. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. m. 43 Moulds for casting 
of Bullets, or Small-shot. 1762 H. Walpole Veriue's A need. 
Paint. (1765) I. ii. 32 B. and Godfrey of Woodstreet, gold- 
smiths, mace the moulds, and cast the images of the king 
and queen. *825 J. Nicholson Operat Mechanic 616 The 
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casts art- made of. .plaster of Paris,, .and the wax mould is 
oiled previously to its being put in. 1884 W. H. Green- 
wood Steel $■ Iron. § 809 The moulds in which Bessemer 
steel ingots are cast are usually of cast iron, 

■(*1). Of a (or 0 ) mould : cast in the same mould, 
of the same shape. Obi\ 

0x330 Sir Tristr. 942 Of mone of amold pre hundred 
pounde of latoun Schuld he. a 1450 Sir Degrev. 1435 
Arcangelus of rede golde, flfyfty mad of o molde. 

c. To break the mould : Jig. to render impossible 
the repetition of a certain type of creation. 

1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1 . 141 b, I thinke dame Nature 
her selfe hath broken the mould. 1603 Shaks. Learnt, ii. 8 
And thou all-shaking Thunder,.. Cracke Natures moulds. 
1661 Wright in Spurgeon Treas. Dav.Ytx. 8 There is a 
counsel in heaven, that will dash the mould of all contrary 
counsels upon the earth. 1847 Emerson Poems, Mouadnoc 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 434 But if the brave old mould is broke, 
And end in churls the mountain folk. 1869 Mosley Unix). 
Serm. i. 24 The mould in which they were made is broken. 

d. gen. A modelled surface from which an im- 
pression can be taken. 

1530 Palsgr, 157 A moulde, to moulde or print a thytig in. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 502 it is a Curiosity to haue Fruits of 
Diners Shapes.. .This is .. performed by Moulding them, 
when the Fruit is young, with Moulds of Earth, or Wood. 
1687 A Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Tram 1. 201 They fill it [a 
wooden mould] with Coal-dust, and apply it to your Arm, 
so that they leave upon the same, the Mark of what is cut 
in the Mould. 

e. An arrangement of two or more boards form- 
ing a cavity in which concrete or earth is placed 
in order to be moulded into the desired shape. 

6x870 R, S. Burn Guide to Masonry i6r_Care must be 
taken to prevent rain saturating the earth with water, as in 
this state it will form more mud in the mould. Ibid., The 
difficulty of adjusting the moulds necessary to contain the 
concrete. 

3. spec, in Cookery. A hollow utensil of metal or 
earthenware used to give a shape to puddings, jelly, 
etc. Also, a pudding, etc., shaped in a mould. 

1573 in Cunningham Revels at Crt. (1842) 37 Mony by 
him payde for Mowldes to cast the frutes ana (fishes in. 
1608 Willet Hexa.pla.Exod. 590 Iron moulds and dishes 
which they baked the bread in. 1747-96 Mrs. Gi-asse 
Cookery xiv. 231 Make it into cakes,, or just what shape you 
please with moulds. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. 
(1778) 193 Be careful you keep stirring it till cold, or it will 
run in lumps when you turn it out of the mould. x8.. 
Hovels fy Tales Jr. Honseh. Words VI. 34 (Hoppe) We had 
preserved plums to the mould of rice. 1904 Daily Chron. 
21 Apr. 8/5 Turn the mixture into a well-buttered border- 
mould and bake for twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 

4. transf. and Jig. Said of things serving as a matrix 
or model ; esp. in phr. to be cast in a (certain) mould', 
to have a certain form or character. 

1557 Cheke Let. to Holy in Courtier (1361) Zzv, If. .the 
mould of our own tung could serue vs to fascion a woorcl 
of our own. 01x369 Kingesmyll Mags Est . x, (1380) 64 
The Sonne of God was well-pteased to be cast in the moulde 
and simple shape of man. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 22 My 
wife comes formost, then the honour’d mould Wherein this 
Trunke was fram’d. 1612 Hieron (title) A Helpe vnto 
Deuotion : Containing Certain Moulds or Forms of Prayer, 
fitted to seueral occasions. x68g Swift Ode to Sir W. Temple 
xi, Shall I believe a Spirit so divine Was cast in the same 
Mold with mine? 1738 Wesley Ps. li. vi, Cast in the 
Mould of Sin I am. 1823 Coleridge Aids Reft. (1836) 
App. xxix. 24 The shapesof the recent and nearer become 
a mould for the objects in the distance. 1839-52 Bailey 
Festus 328 Maid-mother 1 mould of God. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 369 A father and son, each cast in so truly heroic 
a mould. 

+b. Said of the body with reference to its clothes. 

In quot. 1639 after F. le moule du pourpoint. 

1605 Shahs. Mack 1. iii. 145 New Honors come vpon him 
Like our strange Garments cleaue not to their mould, But 
with the aid of vse. 1639 Dti Vkrger tr. Cantus' Admir. 
Events 221 Tygris playing at false company saved the mold 
of his doublet, and left his brother ingaged in a fray. 

+ 5. An object of imitation ; a model, a pattern. 
a 1347 Surrey in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 20 The whole effect 
of natures plaint, When she had lost the perfit mold, The 
like to whom she could not paint 1S70-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) p. vi, Having neither good arte . . 
nor yet approved patterne or Moald to imitate and follow. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 161 The glasse of Fashion, and the 
mould of Forme. 1618 E. Elton Expos. Rom. vii. (1622) 
249 The man or woman that suffer themselues to bee changed 
into the mould and patterne of the good word of God. 

6 . A frame or body on or round which, a manu- 
factured article is made. 

ta. The shaped piece of wood, etc. over which silk or 
other material is drawn to make a button, f b. The body 
of an artificial bait. c. The frame on which a sheet of 

n er, a basket, a hurdle (etc.) is made. + cl. In pin-making, 
:ngth of wire of the thickness of the pin-stems, round 
which finer wire was coiled to form the heads. 

X655 Walton Angler l v. (i66x) 06 The mould or body of 
the minnow was cloth, and wrought upon, or over it thus 
with a needle. x68a Grew Anat. Plants 86 The Shape of 
a Button dependeth on the Mould ; the Silk and other 
Materials wrought upon it, being always conformable there- 
unto. 1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Moulds used in basket- 
making are very simple, consisting ordinarily of a willow or 
osier turned or bent into an oval, circle, square, or other 
figure. Ibid., Moulds in the manufacture of paper are little 
frames composed of several brass or iron wires fastened 
together by another wire still finer, 1747 Gent l, Mag. 
XVII. 31 1 The wooden molds of 8 buttons. 2766 Lead- 
better Roy. Gauger 11. xiv. (ed. 6) 370 There are Moulds 
to answer each Size of Paper designed to be made and the 
Bottom of each Mould is of Brass- Wire. X840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII, 161/2 The next step is to form the head, which is 
effected by a piece of wire called the mould, the same size 


as that used for the stems. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1464/2 
Hand made paper is made by a mold and deckle. 

7. A package of leaves of gold-beaters’ skin 
between which gold-leaf is placed for beating. 

1727-32 Ciiambf.rs Cycl., Mould, among gold-beaters, a 
certain number of leaves of velom . . between which they put 
the leaves of gold and silver which they beat on the marble 
with the hammer. 1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 753/1 A * mould ’, 
composed of about 950 of the finest gold-beaters’ skins. 

8 . Th oto-engravmg. The gelatine which receives 
the impression from the negative and from which 
the copper plate is taken; also, the metal plate itself. 

1875 Ore's Diet. Arts III. 564 This process does not in 
the least injure the gelatine mould. Ibid., The process of 
printing from the metal mould is conducted in the following 
manner. 1883 Hardwick Photo-Chem. 358. 1883 Encycl. 

Brit. XVIII. 833/1 By means of very heavy pressure, .the 
mould was squeezed into soft metal. 

II. Imparted form or make ; result of moulding. 

9 . Distinctive nature as indicative of origin ; esp. 
of persons, native constitution or character. 

This, the earliest sense in Eng., is perh. orig. derived 
directly from the primary abstract sense of the OF. word = 

L. modulus prescribed measure ; but in later use there is a 
reference to sense 2 and to Mould zi. 2 In expressions like 
‘ of base mould ', ‘ of the purest mould there may be associa- 
tion with Mould sb. 1 

a 1223 Ancr.R. 84 (MS. Cott. Nero If. 20 b) pet 3e pe bet 
Icnowen ham 31F eni cumeS touward ou, lo her nore molden. 
Uikelares beo ‘5 breo kunnes. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 39 Mi 
Sone, if thou of such a molde Art mad, now tell me plein 
thi schrifte. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 282 Of men 
and wummen also The molde these dayis ys so sore alayde 
Wytli froward wyl. 1389 Late Roy. Sp. <$- Port. (1881) 81 
They bee of so base a mould, as they can verie well subject 
themselves to any government. 6x592 Marlowe Jew of 
Malta 1, ad init., Giue me the Merchants of the Indian 
mynes, That trade jn mettall of the purest mould. 1396 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 60 No mates for you, Vnlesse you were 
of gentler milder mould. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
326 Other gods of a lesse mould they call Camis. 1647 
Clarendon Hist, Reb. 1. § xeo William Earl of Pembroke, .a 
man of another mould and making. 1707 Prior Hans 
Carvel 2 Hans Carvel . . M arried a lass of London mould. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xix, Their hearts of rugged 
mould. 1827 Lytton / 'elham v, Her mind was wholly of a 
different mould from my own. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
II. 158 He has a character of a finer mould. 

10. The form or shape of an animal body, or 
(less usually) of something inanimate. Now 
technical (among cattle- or stud-breeders) ; other- 
wise only rhetorical. 

13. . Tye the mare 13 in Ritson A tic. Songs (1792' 131 A 
mare of good mold. 1390 Spenser F. Q. x. ii. 39 She now 
is tumd to treen mould. 1598 Yong Diana 226 They Judged 
our beautious features, and gentle inclinations to differ 
farre from Shepherdes mouldes and dispositions. X607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts 228 About the mold or bigness of 
a young Fox of six moneths old. xyxx Steele Sped. N o. 17 
Pi, I am a little unhappy in the Mold of my Face, which 
is not quite so long as it is broad. 1723 Pope Odyss. 1. 124 
The sandals of celestial mold. 18x3 Scott Rokeby 1. vi. 
The buff-coat.. Mantles his form’s gigantic mould. x8x6 
Byron Prisoner of Chilian ii, There are seven pillars of 
Gothic mould. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1259 He 
should select 1 or 2 of the best mares_ in his possession to 
breed from, and if he has none possessing youth and beauty 
of mould £etc.]. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, vii. 122 Manly 
in size, mould and bearing. 

to. concr. Bodily form, body. Chiefly poet. 

1579 Lyly Eupknes (Arb.) 458 This Beautifull moulde 
when I behelde to be endued with chastitie. .and all other 
good giftes. 1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii, 4a For nothing 
might abash the villein bold, Ne mortall steele emperce his 
miscreated mould. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 1. 48 As now 
your own, our beings were of old, And once inclos’d in 
Woman’s beauteous mould. 1815 Wordsw. Laodamia 16 
Whom doth she behold ?. . His vital presence 5 his corporeal 
mould? 1863 Swinburne M itz/ara/rt 60 [The boar] trampled, 
springing sideways from the tusk, Too tardy a moving 
mould of heavy strength, Ancaus. 

t II. The form or structural type or model of a 
building or a ship. Obs. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. 32 Now, may you, of any Mould, 
or Modell of a Ship, make one, of the same Mould, .bigger 
or lesser. 1377-87 Harrison England n.ii. 141/1 in Holin- 
shed, Howbett the moold of the quire [of the cathedrall 
church] was not statelie inough. 1370-6 Lam barde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 315 All these ships Q. Eliz th hath either wholy 
built upon the stockes or newly reedified upon the olde 
moaldes. x66d Dryden Ann. Mirab. Ixxii, Of ships which 
by their mould bring new supplies And in their colours, 
Belgian lions bear. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Snrv, 
xo 6 A Vessel. .of such a Mould as to draw little Water. 

+ 12. Style, fashion, mode. Obs. 

1603 Florid Montaigne nt. xiii. 664 The best. .lives.. are 
..those which.. are ranged to the common mould and 
humane model. 1624 Wotton Archil. 1. 14 All Nations doe 
start at Novelties, and are indeede maried to their owne 
Moulds. 1630 R. Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 5 
A party, .shall rise up. . and set up a new mould of govern- 
ment. 1636 Heylin Surv. France 70 The houses of the 
new mould in London, are just after their fashion. 

13. That which is moulded or fashioned, rare. 
1667 Milton P.L. vi. 576 A triple- mounted row of Pillars 
laid On Wheels .. Brass, Iron, Stonie mould. 18x4 Cary 
Dante, Paradise iv. 53 When nature gave it [re. the soul] 
to inform her mold. 1833 Tennyson Two Voices 28 Think 
you this mould of hopes and fears Could find no statelier 
than his peers In yonder hundred million spheres? 

+ b. Plastic material. Obs. rare. 

X547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes mo All mennes ex- 
pectacion is, that hauyng so apte a moulde to worke vpon, 
you shall.. frame his youthe with verteous preceptes, 1667 
Milton P, L. hi. 708 When at his Word the formless Mass, 
This worlds material mould, came to a heap. 


14. Arch. A moulding or group of mouldings 
belonging to a particular member of a building., 
(See also Hood-mquid.) 

1480 Botoner I tin. 268 The west dore frettyd yn the 
hede with grete gentese and small and fylled wyth entayle 
wyth a double moolde costely don and wrought. 1501 [see 
Broach sb. 61. 185 a Parker's Gloss. Arckit. I. 134 A mould 
is also the entire group or set of mouldings with which any 
architectural member is furnished, as arch-mould, jamb-, 
mould, &c. 

15. Geol. An impression made in earth by the 
convex side of a fossil shell; sometimes misused 
for Cast sb. 30 b. 

‘Mould’ and ‘cast’ are termed in Fr. respectively monte 


extents and moule interne. 

1839 Civil Eng. <y Arch, jfrul. II. 375/2 They [.re. the 
roacti beds] are full of cavities formed by the moulds of 
shells. 1834 Woodward Mollusca 286 Specimens frequently 
occur in which the outer shell layer is' preserved, whilst 
the inner is wanting, and the mould i‘ birostrites ’) remains 
loose in the centre. x86a Champ. Encycl. IV. 448/2 Some- 
times the whole organism is dissolved and carried off by 
water percolating the rock, and its former presence is in- 
dicated by the mould of its outer surface and the cast of 
its inner in the rocky matrix. 

16. Short for mould-candle (see 17 ) 
x8i2 Byron Waltz vi.note. Best moulds (four to the pound). 
1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle ii. She is a greasy sub- 
ject, and would have burned like a short mould, 1836 Orr's 
Circ. Sci., Pract. Chem. 449 Two sorts pf candles are 
commonly met with in commerce, namely, dips and moulds. 

III. jL7. atlrib. and Comb., as mould- carver, 
-maker, -making, -turner ; often = made or cast 
in a mould, as mould cigar, shot , ware , work ; 
mould candle, a candle made in a mould (as 
distinguished from a dip-candle) ; mould-loft 
Shipbuilding, a room on the floor of which the 
plans ot the ship are drawn at full size; t mould- 
man, a moulder; mould-room, = mould loft ; 
t mould-stone, stone used for moulded work. 

17x1 Ac! 10 Anne c. 19 § 109 If such Making or Course 
is intended to be of ’’Mould Candles. 1876 Miss Braddon 
f. Haggard's Dan. I. 59 Sally came in presently with a 
pair of mould candles. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. r. 
431/1 The ’'mould carver makes his mould look, .directly 
the reverse of what he wishes the ornament to appear. 
1896 Daily Nexus 15 Oct. 8/5 To make "mould cigars. 
X71X W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist, 77 The Platform 
fitted for such a Design is call’d a *Ivlould-loft. 1866 
Chamb. Encycl. VIII. 683/1 The first process is to develop, 
or ‘lay off’, on the mould-loft floor, certain full-size work- 
ing sections of the required ship. 1780 in Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. 1477 If any engraver, paper-maker, "mould- 
maker or printer, can give information of the . , making 
any mould or paper. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat Mechanic 
465 The mould-maker receives the model, and forms from 
it the requisite moulds. 1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 23* 
"Mould-making, soldering, and gilding. 1576 in Cunning- 
ham Revels at Crt. (1842) no The "Mowldeman for a 
houndes head mowlded for a Cenofall ij ! . 1791 SmeatoN 
Edystone Lightho. § 137 The work-yard, "mould-room, &c. 
1673 Worlidge Syst. Agric. 241, I shall.. here set down the 
true Process of making of it [re. shot], of what size you please 
under "Mould-shot. 4832 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 34, 

I .. blew both barrels into them with mould shot. 1333 Ely 
Roll in R. Willis A rch. NomencL Mid. Ages (1844) 50, 17 tie 
"muldestones pro fenestris ecclesiaa parochialis. 1777 Bir- 
mingham Directory 8 Brooks, William, "Mould-turner. 161* 
Sturtevant Me tallica 91 Presse-ware or "Mould-ware, is 
anything that can bee made, wrought, or formed of clay and 
earth, .by, presse and mould. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 502 The 
Fruit.. would,. fill the Concaue, and so be turned mto the 
Shape desired ; As it is in "Mbuld-workes of Liquid Things. 
Mould (mffxld), sbA Also 5 mowlde, 8 - (now 
U.S.) mold. [Perh. developed from Mould a. 
used in contexts in which it was not clear whether 
it was a sb. or an aelj. ; or perh. an altered form 
of Moul sb. 1, due to association with Mould jA 1 } 
A woolly or furry growth (consisting of minute 
fungi) which forms on vegetable and animal sub- 
stances that lie for some time in moist warm air. 
As a disease of the hop plant = Fun sbT 

Also Bot., any one of the species of fungi (constituting the 
order Mucorini) of which this growth consisis. 

6x425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 658/6 Hie tnucor, mowlde. 
x6a6 Bacon Nat Hist. § 339 All Moulds are Inceptions of 
Putrefaction ; As the Moulds of Pyes and Flesh. 1714 
Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) I. 361 A man that hates 
cheese must call me fool for loving blue mold . 1731, etc. 
[see Fen_ sb?]. 1794 J. Clark Agric. Here/. 51 note. Too 

much moisture subjects the [hop-] plants to the mould. 1848 
Dickens Dombey xxiii, Mildew and mould began to lurk in 
closets, 1864 Chamb, Encycl. VI. 592/2 Mildews and 
Moulds are very nearly allied, 1874 H. V, Carter Myce- 
toma xo The red mould ( Chionyphe ). 1877 Huxley & 

Martin Elem. Biol. 31 One of the commonest Moulds, the 
Penicillium glaucum, which is familiar to everyone from its 
forming sage-green crusts upon bread, jam, old boots, &c. 
\>.Jig. 

1741 Watts Dnprov. Mind 1. ii. Wks. 1753 V. 200 A her- 
mit who has been shut up in his cell in a college, has con- 
tracted a sort of mould and rust upon his souL. X77X P. 
Parsons Newmarket 1 . 32 Their researches into the mould 
of libraries. 1829 D’Israeli Let . 28 Jan. in Croker Papers 
(1884) II. 40 Letters . .having, .escaped the fury of cooks, . . 
the mould of time [etc.]. 1853 C. Bronte Villette ix, I was 
getting on, not lying the stagnant prey of mould and rust, 
e. attrib. and Comb. 

1800 Coleridge Piccolorn. r. iv, Mould-rotted papers. X874 
BE, V. Carter Mycetoma 35 note. The infecting Filaria and 
Mould-spore. X876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 95 The 
mould-diseases are conditional upon the above-mentioned 
mould-fungi. 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 98/2 A certain species 
of mould-plant which he calls Mycoderma aceti. 
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Mould, sb. 5 In 6 mold. A corrupted form of 
Mole sb. l Cf. Ikon-mould. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi, xii. y Upon the Iitfe brest, like 
cbristall bright, She mote perceive a litle purple mold. 
Mould (mould), a. (orig. ppl.) Obs. exe. dial. 
(see E.D.D.) Forms: 4 mowald, 4-6 mouled, 
mowled, (5 -id, -yd, Sc. -it), 6 moulde, 6- 
mould. [f. Moul vJ + -ed h] Mouldy. Als a fig. 

13.. Metr. Horn, in Archiv Stud, neu . Spr. LVU. 288 
For stunch b e termite his neose held b a t of |?at mouled 
flesch be feled. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Cause. 5570 pe ruste of 
bat moweld mone. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 16 Myn 
herte is al-so mowled as myne heres. c 1430 in Pol. Rel. f 
L. Poems I1903) 213 pi drinkis pat sowren, & pi mowlid 
mete, 1535 Coverdale Josh, ix. 12 This oure bred-. was 
new. .but now lo, it is harde & moulde, 1583 Stubbes 
Annt. Abus. 11. (1882) 49 They keepe their butter and cheese 
till it be mustie and mould. 

Mould (mould), vX Also mold. [f. Mould .rd.l] 
+ 1 . trans. To bury. Obs. 

1530 Test. Rbor. (Surtees) V. 294, I bequeith. .my bonys 
to be moldtd w l in the sanctwary of Swyne. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 218/47 To Mould, inhuman. 

2 . To cover (plants) with mould ; to earth up. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 429 The Oliue trees.. need neither 

the hooke to be pruned, nor the rake and harrow to be 
moulded. 1649 Blithe Eng. hnprov. Impr. (1653) 126 In 
setting of it be carefull of Moulding it plentifully with the 
best Mould you can get. 1778 [W. Marshall] Minutes 
Agric. 9 Mar. an. 1775 Digging the trench, putting in the 
plants, and moulding them with finely tilled soil. 1837 
Flemish Hnsb. 38 in Lib. Usef. Knovil ., Hud. Ill, If. .the 
potato-plants have been well hoed and moulded up. 

•f 3 . To mould away : to moulder, crumble away. 
1545 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 100 It [re. this Sacrament] 
bathe a begynnynge, and maye perishe and moulde away, 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. it. i. C3b, For his white father 
do’s but moulde away. 1633 J. Clarke Two-fold Praxis 
28 It is a strange sight to see the haire of the heads, .mold 
away, and the gristle of the nose consume. 

Mould (m<Md), a. 2 Forms : see Mould sb.3 
[f. Mould sbfi\ 

X. trans. To mix or knead (dough, bread) ; now 
used technically in the baking trade for: To shape 
into loaves (see quot. 1841). 

14 . . Vac. in Wr. -Whicker 603/14 Pistrio, to moolde or bake. 
*1430 Pilgr. Lyf Ma-nhode 1. lxxiv. (1869) 44 She wolde it 
{sc. bread] were so wysliche moulded, . . that [etc.]. 1330 
Palsgr. 641/1 He can batter eate a iofe than mowlde it. 
1542 Boorde Dyetary xi. (1870) 262 Breade,.must be well 
muldyd ; it must be thorowe bake. 1577 B. Gooce Heres • 
bac/t's Hitsb. ]. (1586) 10 b. Here are. .troughes to lay leauen 
in, and there is a fayre table to mould vpon. 16S8 R, Holme 
Armoury in. 85/2 Mould it [re. the dough] into Loaves or 
Roulls. 184* Guide to Trade, Baker 38 The operation of 
moulding the dough. .consists in cutting the masses of 
weighed dough, each into two equal parts. Tiiey are then 
kneaded either round or long, and one placed in a hollow 
made in the other ; and the union is completed by a turn 
of the knuckles on the centre of the upper piece. 

fig. 1692 Dryden Cleomenes 11, ii. 21 When the Gods 
moulded up the Paste of Man, Some of their Dough was 
left upon their hands, For want of Souls. 

+ 2 . To mix (ingredients) to form a paste. Obs. 

e 1430 Two Cookery bks. 1 35 Take pouder of Gyngere & 
Canelle, & wryng it, & molde it to-gederys in bin hondys. 
*587 Fleming Contn. Holhished 111 . 1003/1 [They] caused 
bran and meale to be moulded vp in cloth, for otherwise it 
would not sticke togither. 1604 E. GIrimstone] D' Acosta's 
Hist. Indies v. xxiv. 393 They did mould it with honie, 
making an idoll of that paste, 1645-52 Boate Irel. Nat. 
Hist. 118601 125 Certain women.. who mold the mud using 
nothing else to it but their hands. 

+ b. fig. To mix up or blend (with'). Obs. 
vjox Swift Contests Nobles 4 Comm. v. Wks. 1751 IV. 53 
A Faction, .which, under the name of Puritan, began to 
grow popular, by molding up their new Schemes of Religion 
with republican principles in Government. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. vn. i. 4x864) IV. 25 In Dunstati were moulded 
together the asceticism almost of an Eastern anchorite 
with some of the industry and accomplishment of a 
Benedictine. Ibid.vm. viii. V. 32 Plenry in whose character 
impetuosity was strangely moulded up with irresolution. 

3 . To produce or create (a material object) in a 
certain form ; to shape as a sculptor or modeller; 
to fashion, form, model. Chiefly poet. 

c 1475 Cath. Angl. 246/2 (MS. Addit.) To mowlde (1483 
mulae). confrmare. 1590 Shaks, Mids. N. in. ii. 21 1 Two 
louely berries molded on one stem. x6o8 — Per. in. (Gower) 
11 Hymen hath brought the Bride to bed, Where by the losse 
of maydenhead, A Babe is moulded. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
744 Did I request thee, Maker, from my Clay To mould me 
Man. 1725 Pope Odyss. tv. 773 From the bleak pole no 
winds inclement blow, Mold the round hail, or flake the 
fleecy snow. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. IV. xxviii, The change which 
1 saw in her countenance struck me... The hand of death 
seemed to have moulded every feature to alarm me. a 1822 
Shelley Triumph Life 532 Obscure clouds, moulded by the 
casual air. 18S5 Swinburne Atalanta 406 Seeing you so 
fair, and moulded like a god. 

+ b, absol. To make a model. Obs. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 8 Feb., Monsieur Saractn, who was 
moulding for an image of a Madona to be cast in gold, 

4. To shape (fluid or plastic matter) in or as in 
a mould ; to press or cast into a particular form. 

1573-4 in Cunningham Revels at Crt, (1842) $S For the 
Mowldesand for Mowlding the frutes made of the stuf afore- 
saide. a 1676 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1. ii, 65 He forgeth 
and mouldeth Metals. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 
iv. 184 No Metall, when, .cast in a Mould, can ever, .repre- 
sent the Concavity of that Mould with greater Exactness 
than these Flints and other Minerals do the Concavities 
of the Shells wherein they were thus moulded. 1716 Gay 


Trivia v. 329 In harden’d orbs the school-boy moulds the 
snow. 1857 Miller Elan. Chent, (1862) III. 272 The fat. . 
finally is melted and moulded into candles. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. l imes 414 The extraordinary practice of moulding 
the form of the head was also common to several of the 
Indian tribes. 1879 J. Wrightson in Cassell's Teckn. Ediic. 
IV. 246/2 The butter is then salted.. moulded and printed. 

5 . transf. and fig. To create, produce, or form 
out of certain elements or material, or upon a 
certain pattern; also, to plan, design. Also with up. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. v. i. 444 They say best men 
are moulded out of faults. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. in, 199 A .. plot, moulded in the depths of satanicall 
contrivances, a 1667 Cowley Miscell., Wit ix, But Love 
that moulds One Man up out of Two, Makes me forget and 
injure you. 1710 Addison Whig Examiner No. 5 P 3 
There is great art in moulding a question. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 333 Judges in such cases mnst mould and 
frame such estates as are agreeable to the plain intention of 
the legislature. 18S3 Geo. Eliot Romola t. xi, On that 
fuller knowledge he hoped to mould a statement. 1893 Fain. 
Herald 167/2 A lovely brilliant girl, moulded on Di Vernon, 
t to. To mould up : to go to form. Obs. 

1602 Marston Ant. J Mel. nr. Wks. 1856 I. 31 Earthly 
durt makes all things, makes the man, Moulds me up honour. 
1613 Shaks, Hen. VIII, v. v. 27 All Princely Graces That 
mould vp such a mighty Piece as this is. 

6. To bring into or reduce to a particular shape 
or form ; to shape or model the character or style 
of. Const, into, to. J* Also with tip. 

1605 Bacon A dv. Learn. n. xxil § 15 It will follow that 
hee shall Moulde himselfe into a! vertue at once. 1622 
Callis St at. Sewers 11647) 47 The Estate, .shall be melted 
and newly molded by this Condition. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 
Prof. St. 11. xvi, 109 God mouldeth some for a School- 
masters life, 1695 Ld. Preston Booth, in, 142 They are 
the perfect Good when they are molded up into one Form. 
1741 Watts hnprov, Mind 1. xvii. Wks 1753 V. 282 Fa- 
bellus would never learn any moral lessons till they were 
moulded into the form of some, .fable. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) VI. 428 In which case the Court assumed greater 
latitude of moulding the will according to the intention of 
the testator. 1859 Max MUller Chips (1880) III. iv. 87 
His character was chiefly moulded by his intercourse with 
men. 1857 Willmott Pleas. Lit. xi. 50 Buffon has told us 
how patiently he moulded his loose, sentences into sym- 
metry. 1868 Huxley Lay Semi. iii. (1870) 35 If we could 
mould the fates to our own will. 1875 Jowrtt Plato (ed. 2) 

I. 419 Logic was beginning to mould human thought. 

7 . intr. and refl. (now rare). To assume a certain 
form ; to become shaped ; to shape itself (into). 

1612 Dekker If it be not Good B4, Blest raigne 1 The 
Golden worlde is molding new again e. 1768 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. II. 291 When growing and moulding in the womb, 
what were we better than a worm ‘l 1842 Tennyson Day- 
dream 86 The silk star-br older’ d coverlid Unto her limbs 
itself doth mould Languidly ever. 1858 Ecclesiologist XIX. 
pi 5 When the Norman man-at-arms had begun to mould 
into the English country gentleman. 1871 L. Stei-hen 
Playgr. Evr, vi. (1894) 140 The J ungfrau seems gradually 
to mould itself out of darkness. 

8. trans. Shipbuilding. To give a particular 
mould to (a vessel) (? Obs.) ; to shape (timbers) 
with moulds. (See Mould sbfi 11 and 1 b.) 

1570-6 Lambardb Per amb. Kent (1826) 311 No shipping 
any where els. .to be founde either more artificially moaldea 
under the water or more gorgeously decked above. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 407/1 The moulds being thus 
prepared, we shall apply them to mould timber 7. 1830 

Heddkrwick Marine A r chit. 265 You then mark the number 
of the frame to which the floor belongs, and proceed to mould 
the two first fultocks. 

9 . To take a cast of. ? Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India If P. 213 You must never mould 
any Diamond in Sand or Cuttle-bone. 1735 Diet. Polygraph. 

II. K k 6 b, How to mould the Face without much trouble to 
a person. Ibid., To mould off the Face of a person in Wax. 

10 . Of clothes : To fit close to (the figure). 

[After F. mauler.) 

1896 Godey’s Mag. Feb. 214/1 The cut and fit are per- 
fection, the jersey molding the figure like a glove. 

Mould (mdnld), v.3 Also mold. [f. Mould 
sbP ; or f. Moul v. by addition of excrescent d.] 

1 . trans. T a. To allow to become mouldy. Obs. 
b. To cause to con tract mould: see also Moulded^. 

c 1460-70 in Pol. Rel. <5- L. Poems (1903) 212 pou lettest 
poors men go bare, thy drynkis soweren, fiou mouledest 
metis [v.r. pi mowlid mete] where-with the febull myght 
wele fare, 1613-16 W, Browne Brit. Past. 1. ii. 29 Like 
hoording huswiues that doe mold their food, And keepe 
from others, what doth them no good, 1634 Rainbow 
Labour (1635) 37 Sloth moulding some, anxiety consuming 
others. 1764 Museum Rust. III. ii. 4 This manure.. is 
also much less inclined to mould and burn the seed. 

2 . intr. To become mouldy or covered with mould. 

1530 Palsgr. 641/2 It is tyme to eate this breed, for it 

begynneth to mowlde. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 809 There be 
some Houses wherein. .Baked Meats will mould, more than 
in others. 1707 Mortimer Httsb. (1721) I. 155 Unless the 
Seed be kept dry, *tis apt to mould. 1885 A. Watt Leather 
Manuf. 152 If the drying be too slow, especially in damp 
weather, the leather is apt to mould. 

b. transf. and fig. of things that lie unused. 

a 1547 Surrey Ecctes.ii, 79 And wretched herts have, they 
that let their pressures mold. 1590 Spf.nser F. Q. ii. iii. 41 
The man that moulds in ydie ceil 1611 Bible Transl. 
Pref. r 6 The Grecians, .were not wont to suffer bookes of 
worth to lye moulding in Kii.gs Libraries. 1776 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs.Thrale 18 May, He carries with him two or three 
good resolutions ; I hope they will not mould upon the road. 
Mould, obs. form of Mole sb. 2 and sb. 3 
Mouldatole (mdufldab’l), a. Also (now O/.S.) 
moldable. [f. Mould v . 2 + -able,] Capable of 
being moulded (into). 


1626 Bacon Sylva § 846 The Differences of Impressible 
and Not Impressible,. .Mouldable, and Not Mouldable, 
Scissible, and Not Scissible. 1753 tr. Genard’s School of Man 
15 The heart of a child is like soft wax, Mouldable into 
every form. 18S3 Chr. Commits. 22 Nov. 137/3 These very 
women. .are the most mouldable creatures possible. 1884 
Century Mag. XXVIII. 124 When the mind of the parent 
was in a pliant and moldable condition. 

Hence SEouTdableness, MotildabiTity, the 
quality or condition of being mouldable. 

1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. ix. (1884) 3°o 
The other quality we are to look for in the soul is mould- 
ableness, plasticity. 1890 Century Diet., Moldabitity , 
mouldability , capability of being moulded. 

Mould-board 1 (mdu - ldbo9.id). Forms: a. 6 
moldbo(o)rde, 7 mould bord, 8- mold-, mould- 
board; 13. 4 molebrod, 6 moulebord, 7 mole- 
boord. [f. Mould sbP + Board sb. Cf. Du. mol- 
bord , and next word.] The board or metal plate 
in a plough, which turns over the furrow-slice. 
Also attrilh, as mould- board clout. 

a. 1508 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 62 Item. . Willelmo Fare- 
child xij Ie moidboordes. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in, 
333/1 The parts of a Plow... The Mould Board. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. ted. 2) 209 The curved mold-board, 
by turning the earth of the furrow suddenly by the fore 
part of it, meets with more resistance than the common 
mold board. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract . Agric. (1807) I. 
5 Giving, .to the. mould-board that kind of hollowed-out and 
twisted form which, .tends to lessen friction. Ibid. Plate ix, 
The mould-board hooks. 1902 Lubbock (Ld. Avebury) 
Scenery Eng. 475 The ridge of soil raised by the mould- 
board of the plough. 

fl. 1395 Cartular. AH. de Wkiteby (Surtees) 618 It. pro 
ix molebrodclowtys, iiis. xd. 1583 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) II. 80 A hundreth heads and shares, moulebords 
[printed moutebords], spades. 16x0 Healey St. A vg. Citie 
of God (1620) 542 The plough may not lack other instru- 
ments, e. g. the culter,..the mole boord [etc.]. 

Mould-board [M ould sbfi or Mould v. 2 J 

1 . Founding. — Moulding-board 3. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 

2 . One of the boards forming a ‘ mould ’ for con- 
crete : see Mould sb. 3 2 e. 

x88x F. Young Every Man his own Mech. § 1251 These 
mould-boards should be of good pine wood, not less than 
1 in. in thickness. 

tMou-ldbred. Obs. Forms: 4 mold(e)-, 
mulde-, 5 mule-, 9 mool-. [f. Mould sb. 1 +• 
Bred. Cf. OHG. moldbret, Du. molberd .] = 

Mould-boardI. Mouldbred clout-, see Clout sb. 1 2. 

1343 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 205, i clitta pro molde- 
bredd. 1348 farrow Rolls (Surtees) 53, j mold-bredeclouthe. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. (Julian) 131 be patyl his hand 
clewyt to, fie muldebred quhen he suld mvic. 1465 in 
Fine kale Priory Charters, etc. (Surtees) p. eexeix, iij 
plowys, iij plowbands, ij mulebred clovvtis. 1824 Mac- 
taggart Gallovid. Encycl. 460 Another article belonging to 
the ploughman’s business, such as the mool-bred. 

Moulded (mi?u - lded),/76/. a . 1 Also (now U.S.) 
molded, [f. Mould v 2 + -ed*.] 

1. Shaped or cast in a mottld ; made according 
to a mould ; cut or shaped to a mould. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Column , Moulded Column is 
that made by impastation, of gravel and flints of divers 
colours, which are bound together with a cement, which 
grows perfectly hard, and receives a polish like marble. 
1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 385, 10 boxes, contain- 
ing moulded candles. 1853 Ure Diet. Arts II. 386 The 
preparation or marking of the paper . . is done by means of 
a moulded piece of wood. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chetn. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 97 The moulded charcoal being 
more dense than that made by the old plan. 1874 GouffI 
Roy. Bk. Pastry, etc. 193 Moulded cakes for entremets, 
b. Shipbuilding (see Mould sbfi 1 b and v.~ S’). 

Moulded breadth,iuidth : the greatest breadth of a vessel. 
*773 Life N. Frov'de 99 She., was as complete a molded 
Vessel as ever came out of a Dock. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XVII. 405/1 The length of the keel being 29 feet, 
and breadth moulded nine feet, c 1850 Rudint. Navig. 
(Weale) 134 Moulded, cut to the mould. Also the size or 
bigness of the timbers that way the mould is laid. 1867 
Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., Moulded breadth. 1887 Fall 
Mall G. 19 Aug. 8/2 The vessel.. was 44 ft. in moulded 
width of beam. 

2. Arch. Consisting of a moulding or mouldings; 
ornamented with mouldings. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury in, xiii. 473 A Foure Square 
Stee[p]le, each corner Supported with a Buttrice, the Top 
setofl with Moulded Battlements. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 316 Moulded-work is that which is formed into 
various forms on the edges, as cornices architraves, &c. 
1843 C. Barry in and Rep. Comm. Fine Arts 7 That such 
of the ceilings as are flat should be formed into compart- 
ments by moulded ribs. 1878 Sir G. G. Scott Lett. Archil. 
I, 157 Another great characteristic of English architecture 
is the moulded (unfoliated) capital. 

Moulded (m^u lded), ppl. a. 2 [f. Mould z ».3 
or sbfi + -ed.] Mouldy. 

a 1552 Leland I tin, (1769) VII. 57 Mony hid yn Pottes so 
hold and muldid that when y* was strongly towchid yt went 
almost to mowlder. 1603 Knou.es Hist. Turks (1621) 624 
Verie course, hoarie, moulded [1638 mouldy] bread. 1795 
Trans. Soc. Arts XIII. 181 Not having had one rotten 
or moulded piece this year. 

t Mould em, ppl a. Obs. [str. pa. pple. of 
Mould vfi] Mouldy. 

1533 More Dedell, Salem Pref., Wks. 930/1 He spake 
hut of moulden breade. 

Moulder (m<7 wldai), Sb.l Also (now UF.) 
m older, [f. Mould v . 2 + -br to] 

1 . One who ‘ moulds ’ dough or bread. 
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c 1440 Promf. Parv. 342/1 Mooldare of paste (K., P. 
moidare of bred), .. pistrio. c 1473 Vac. in Wr.-W flicker 
809/11 Hie panijicator , a mouldere. *837 Sir R. Philips 
in Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 19 The dough . . is 
..handed over to a second workman, who slices it with a 
large knife for the bakers, of whom there are five. The first, 
or the moulder, forms the biscuits two at a time j the second 
(etc.]. 1880 Daily Tel. 24 Feb., To Bakers.— Wanted, a 
respectable young man. Good moulder. 

2. a. One who is employed in making moulds 
for casting, b. One who moulds clay into bricks. 

153S Coverdale Isa. xli. 7 The Smyth comforted the 
moulder, & the Ironsmyth the hammerman. 2599 T. M[ou- 
fet] Silkwormes 24 Eu'n as a lumpe of rude ana shapeless 
clay Into the mould a Moulder cunning brings. 2684 E. 
Chamberlayne Present St. Eng. n. (ed. 15) 225 There 
belong also to the Mint many officers and others, as melters, 
smiths . . blancbers, moulders. 1847 Smeatom Builder's 
Man. 23 Between five in the morning and eight at night, 
a good moulder will produce five thousand bricks. 1883 
T. D. West Amer. Foundry Pract, 27 Moulders frequently 
entertain the idea that the heavier the casting, the harder 
should be the surface of the mould. 

3. transf. and fig. 

1736 Berkeley Disc. Wks. 1871 III. 424 Reformers, and 
new moulders of the constitution. 1846 Grote Greece 1. iii. 
I. 102 In the primitive.. legend Prometheus is not the 
Creator or Moulder of man. 1892 W. Pike North. Canada 
142 Wonderful moulders of geography they [beavers] are. 

4. An instrument for moulding ; a mould. ? Obs. 
16x2 Sturtevant Me tallica xiii. 96 A Mould or Moulder 

is an artificiall instrument which mouldeth. .the tempered 
earth. 1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments u. 60 Better 
and holier ones than my selfe, such as stand with their 
moulders ready to catch any good speech ! 1823 New 
Monthly Mag. VIII. 503 The hill-side shall still ring with 
my song— the metal be fashioned in my moulder. 

+ Moulder, sbP Obs. [?f. Mould sbX by 
association with Moulder v] Mould ; clay; dust. 

a 1552 [see Moulded ppl. a. 2 ]. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 
(ed. 2j 37 b, Men,, .that are chained to such heauie earthlie 
moulder. 

Moulder (mou-ldai), sbX rare. [? f. Mould 
sbX by association with Moulder vi] Mould. 

1817 I. Blackburn Sci. Ship-building 145 Without almost 
constant fires, furniture, linen, silks, &c. &c. will be con- 
tinually damaging, from moulder, rust, and mildew. 

Moulder (indu-ldai), v. Also 6 (9 dial.) 
rnulder, (7 moudre, 8 muller, 9 dial, mooler), 
6~ (now U.S.) molder. [? f. Mould sbX + -eh 5 ; 
but cf. Norw. dial, muldra to crumble (trans. and 
xefl.), G. multern to rot, grow mouldy. See also 
Moulter vX] 

1. intr. To turn to dust by natural decay; to 
waste away; to crumble. Also with away, down. 

2331 Elyot Cover nonr in. xix. (1880) II. 310 It aught to 
be well considered that the cement, .be firme. ..For if it be 
brokle, and will mouldre a way with euery showre of raine, 
the buyldynge may nat contynewe. 1563 Jewel Re pi. 
Harding (i6iri 445 God.. caused the Sacrament to rnulder 
into ashes in his hands. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tim. 
4x4/1 A thing moldred for verie age. 2616 W. Forue Serm. 
22 Thy house will shortly fall and moudre. a 1674 Clarendon 
S:trv. Leviath. (1676) 171 Sand, that, assoou as you come to 
rest upon it, motders away to nothing. 2700 Prior Carmen 
Secitlare 459 When statues moulder, and when arches fall. 
2776 Gibbon Decl. $ F. x. 1 . 268 The ancient walls were suf- 
fered to moulder away. 1807 Headrick Arran 4oExposme 
to theair causes this limestone to moulderdown. x8ioSouthey 
Kehama xvi. xi, The robes of royalty which once they wore 
Long since had moulder’d off and left them bare. 1831 Bor- 
row Lnvengro xciv, Both gouty George and his devoted ser- 
vant will be mouldering in their tombs. 1877 Ruskin Arrows 
o/Chace (1880) 1 . 236 Those traceries should be. .left in rever- 
ence until they moulder away. 

b. fig. 

2649 Milton Eikon. xxvii. Wks. 2851 III. 511 As to those 
offerd condescensions..they moulder into nothing. 1679 
C. Nessk Antichrist 162 This Western empire was for- 
saken, which after ntolder’d into an ignoble exarchate. 
a x (588 Sir T. Lauder (Fountainhall) Hist. Notices Sc. Aff. 
(1848) 161 The use of Weapon-shawings is very ancient with 
us, and ware founded [etc.J. .and then they mouldred away. 
27S8 J. Rutty Spir. Diary (ed. 2) 110 O, how my friendships 
have mouldered ! 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 180 Never 
man, I think, So moulder’d in a sinecure as he. 

2. transf. To be diminished in number ; to 
dwindle. Said chiefly of armies. Also with away. 
Now rare or Obs. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Pel. Vllt. § 73 If he had sat still 
the other great army would have mouldered to nothing. 
2721 Addison Sped. No. 221 p 5 The other [preacher] find- 
ing his Congregation mouldering every Sunday. 1769 
Junius Lett, i, (1770) 13 A gallant army, .mouldering away 
for want of the direction of a man of common abilities. 
2823 Lingard Hist. F.ng. (1827) III. ii. 227 (Funk) The 
Christian army., was mouldering away with disease on the 
sultry coast of Mauritania. 

3. trans. To cause to crumble, fall to pieces, or 
decay. Also with away, down. Now rare or dial. 

2649 Blithe Eng, hnprov. Impr. vi. 34 And so cut the 
Turfe, that the Soard may have all the Winters frost to 
wroxe, and moulder it. 2672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend 
§ ia Sharp and corroding Rheums had so early mouldred 
those Rocks and hardest parts of his Fabrick [viz. his teeth]. 
2752 Scotland's Glory ill, (1786) 35 Those who once built 
Zion’s walls are mouldering them to rubbish. 2807 Woudsw. 
Let. to Lady Beaumont ex May, Long after we,. are 
mouldered in our graves. 2844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm I. sg6 
A sudden frost, .moulders down still more of the earth from 
both sides. 289a Norfhumbld. Gloss, s.v. Mooler. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1603 Florio Montaigne it. iii. 210 To be mouldred and 
crushed to death, vnder the Chariots wheeies. a 1632 


Donne Serm. ix. (1640) 88 How many men have we seene 
Molder and crumble away great Estates. 2759 Sarah 
Fielding C’tess of Dellwyn II. 101 A Man who moulders 
away his Understanding. 2826 E. Irving Spir. Econ, 
Scotl. Writ. 1865 III. 475 The causes which have . . mouldered 
the excellency of our spiritual and moral institutions. 

Mouldered (mff'fldaxd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-edI.J Turned to dust; crumbled; decayed. 

2623 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 25 All the misers-Mam- 
mons mouldred-pelfe. 2728 P. Walker Life Peden Pref. 
(1827) 27 That the Souls of our Worthies were come from 
Heaven, and the Dust of their mullered Bodies from their 
Graves. 2794 Coleridge Melancholy 2 Stretch’d on a 
moulder’d Abbey’s broadest wall. 1807 ^ Words w. White 
Doe vu. 79 A mouldered tree, A self-surviving leafless oak. 
2835 Browning How it Strikes a Contemp. 19 Some house 
Intact yet with its mouldered Moorish work. 2837 Miller 
Elem. Ckem.{i&fi 2 ) III. 122 Mouldered wood from the trunk 
of a decaying tree. 

Mouldering, vbl. sb. Also 6 muldring, 7-8 
mouldring, [-ing L] The action of Moulder v. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 28 b. The Larche tre .. is not 
hurted w‘ rottyng or muldring. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 337 
Tne Mouldring of Earth in Frosts and Sunne. 1748 An- 
son's Voy. 1. i. 3 Their cannon.. useless by the_ mouldring at 
their carriages. 2830 Tennyson In Mew. Ixxvi, Thydeepest 
lays are dumb Before the mouldering of a yew. 

Mouldering, ppl- a. [-ing 2 .] That moulders. 

2662 J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 233 Under this upper 
Clay lyes a mouldring washy Clay. 1709 Steele '1 atler 
No. 104 f 5 A few crumbling Bones, and a little mouldring 
Heap of Earth. 2715 Pope Ep. Addison ri Some felt the 
silent stroke of mould'ring age. 2843 J. Aiton Do/nest. 
Econ. (2837) 166 The mouldering earth falling from this 
second spade is cleared out by a corresponding shovel. 
2847 Disraeli Tancred vi. iv, We shall. .sweep away the 
mouldering remnants of the Tataric system. 

Mouldery (nu/u-ldaii), a. rare or dial. [f. 
Moulder v. r -v.] Crumbly, friable. 

1600 Surflf.t Country Farm ill. xxxiii. 492 The walnut 
tree. , especially deligh'eth in a fat mouldrie, light, .ground. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 184 A hollow vault 
of a soft mouldrie stone. 1846 Worcester (cites Loudon). 
1895 E. Anglian Gloss., Muldry, said of earth greatly 
affected by the frost, finely pulverized. 

Mouldiiy (mdR’ldiii), adv. rare. [f. Mouldy 
a. + -ly ’i.] In a mouldy condition. 

2869 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 413 This mouldy old roost- 
ing- place comes out mouldiiy as to let of course. 

Mouldiness (mduddines). [f. Mouldy a. + 
-N ess. J Tne condition of being mouldy; often 
concr. mouldy growth, mould. Also fig. 

2377 Harrison England 11. xxiv. (1877) 1. 359 A few an- 
cient rolles of parchment,. defaced with moutdinesse, and 
rotten for age. 2683 Gracian's Courtier's Orac, 14 Circum- 
stances make things grow young again, they cure them of 
the musty scent, and the motildiness of Too of sen. 274* 
H. Baker Microsc. 11. iii. 305 Those exceedingly small 
Plants, invisible to the naked Eye, which compose what we 
call Mouldiness. 2880 Miss Braddon Just as I am x, 
A kind of pallid mouldiness pervaded everything. 

Mou lding, vbl. sbX [f. Mould vX + -ing *.] 
The application of soil to the stems and roots of 
plants ; earthing -up. 

2699 Evelyn /Cal. Hort., Jan. (ed 9) 13 Dress your Sweet- 
herb Beds, .with a new Moulding every second Year. 2803 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 751 The moulding should 
take place in the early part of August. 2899 \gth Cent. 
June 876 The potatoes want moulding up. 

Moulding, vbl. sbX [i. Mould v . 2 + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of Mould vX ; in various senses. 

1327 [see Moulding-board 2]. 2389 in Riley Mem. London 

(2868) 513 (That no one in the said trade shall make any 
manner or] moldyng, turnyng,ffilyng,garnessbyng [by night]. 
c 2440 Promp, Parv. 342/1 Mooldynge of paste, pistura, 
ducamen. c 2375 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carew (1837) 116 
Whether it were for the building of a house, the moulding 
of a ship.. or [etc.]. 2594 Plat Jewel Ho. 49 The Art of 
molding and casting. 1608 Willet Hexapla Exod. 390 
In the moulding, kneading and baking, a 2625 Fletcher 
Woman's Prize ill. iii, For there was never man without 
our molding, Without our stampe upon him. 2876 Encycl. 
Brit. IV. 283/2 (Brick), The temporary. product, .[is] then 
passed through the pug-mill, after which it is generally ready 
for moulding. 2892 C. T. C. James Rom. Rigmarole 82 
The moulding I have given to your character. 

e. Bodily form ; «= Mould sbX 10 b. rare. 

2814 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xxx, Wanderers of a moulding 
stark, And bearing martial mien. 

2. concr. A moulded object. 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl, Moulding, anything cast in a 
mould, or that seems to have been so, though in reality it 
were cut with a chissel, or the ax. 2844 Civil Eng. # Arch. 
Jml. VI 1 . 60/a In this stale the piece of iron is technically 
called a ‘ moulding,’ and is completed in a tin-plate mill. 
2857 Miller Elan. Chem. (1862) III, 393 Below 212 0 it 
[.«. gutta perchaj becomes so soft that it may be moulded 
like wax . .it will copy the finest lines with fidelity ; beautiful 
mouldings, - are thus made with great facility. 

3 . spec. a. Archit. An ornamental variety of 
contour given to members or subordinate parts of 
a building, such as cornices, capitals, jambs, 
f Also occas., moulded work or ornamentation. 

2643 Evelyn Diary 24 Dec., A stately pedestal . .compos’d 
of various sorts of polish’d marble and rich mouldings. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury tu. ix. 394 An O.G. moulding for the 
Cornice. 2756 Burke Subl. fy B. hi. vii, A much worse- 
proportioned room with elegant mouldingsand fine festoons. 
2849 James Woodmanu , The doorways and the two windows 
were richly decorated with innumerable mouldings. 

b, Caipentry, etc. A similar variety of outline in 
ornamental woodwork, effected either by means of 
carving or by the application of raised pieces 


following a definite outline or pattern; hence, 
woodwork shaped and prepared for application in 
this way. Also applied to the ornamental parts of 
a gun, or other metal-work. 

2679 Moxon Meek. Exerc. ix. 169 Moldings are stuck upon 
the edges of stuff to Ornament it. 2769 Falconer Diet . 
Marine (2780) s.v. Cannon , if a cannon was without cascabel, 
ttunnion, and mouldings, it would exactly resemble the 
fruscrum of a cone. Ibid., Midship frame, The string, with 
the moulding under the gun-wale. 280* C. James Milit. 
Diet., Mouldings , of a gun or mortar, are all the eminent 
parts, as squares or rounds, which serve for ornaments. 2839 
Ure Did. Arts 611 The finished leaves of gold.. are then 
cut to one size, by a sharp-edge square moulding of cane, 
glued on a flat board. 2843 P. Barlow in Encycl. M strop. 
VIII. 677/1 The ornamental headings and mouldings, seen 
in many plated articles. 2874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. 
Churches aoa A plain rectangular [notice-jboard is the best ; 
a simple moulding round the edge will do no harm. 1876 
Encycl. Brit. V. 270/1 Fashion in picture frames.. fluctuates 
greatly. Mouldings of the prevailing sizes and patterns are 
..manufactured in special factories. 2902 How to make 
Things 48/1 The edges of sides and bottom are concealed 
by the gluing on of strips of moulding. 

4. at l idb., as moulding basket , -box, dimension , 

- edge , -loft (= mould-loft), -mill, -plan, -plane, 
-sand, -table, -trough, -wire, -work. 

(For various others see Knight Diet. Meek. (2875) and 
Lockwood Gloss. Mech. Engtn, 1888.) 

2837 Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) III. 142 The dough is 
then drawn off into pans or ’‘moulding baskets, and baked 
in the usual way. 2837 Lond. Jml. of Arts IX. 269 The 
clay is introduced into the “moulding boxes from the hopper. 
2867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., * Moulding dimension, in 
ship-building, implies the depth or thickness of any piece of 
timber. 1830 H eddf.rwick Marine A rchit, 265 The sirmarks 
are sawn in on the “moulding-edge. Ibid. 245 The platform 
or “moulding-loft being prepared, make a proper set of bat- 
tens for describing the curve-lines on the floor. 2858 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade, * Moulding-mill, a saw-mill or soaping 
mill for timber. 2830 Heddf.rwicic Marine Archit. 176 
Directions for drawing the “moulding plans. .of merchant 
vessels. 1678 IvIoxon blech. Exerc. iv. 70 There are several 
other Plains in use among Joyners, called “Molding-plains; 
as, the Round, the Hollow, the Ogee,. .&c. 2840 Civil Eng. 
<5- A rch. Jml. III. 33/2 Where the operations are conducted 
with a black material, namely, the “moulding sand. 2688 
R. Holme Armoury m. 313/2 Sable, a Molding Board or 
“Moulding Table, Argent ; in chief a Dough knife, proper. 
2483 Naval A cc. Hen. VII (2896) 52 “Moldyng trowgnes. 
2688 R. Holme Armoury m. xxii. (Roxb.) 272/2 Tobacco 
Pipe makers Tooles. . .A “Moulding Wyer i it is to make an 
hole all though the length of the shank. 2613-39 I. Jones 
in Leoni Palladio's Archit. ;i742> II. 48 This Cornice seems 
to be big. .; but it is the “Molding work that makes it appear 
larger. 

Moulding, vbl. sbX [f. Mould vX + -ing L] 

1. The process of becoming mouldy. 

2330 Pai.sgr. 640/1, I keep breed from moldyng and 
drinke from sowryng. 2627 Moryson l tin. iii, 82 This juyee 
..may tong be preserved from moulding. 2707 Mortimer 
Husb. (1721) 11 . 56 'The stakingand binding it up to a pyra- 
midical Form. .heats the inward Branches, .and occasions 
their Moulding. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. 
II. 98/ 1 Where paste is to be kept for a long time, various 
ingredients may be added, to prevent souring and moulding. 
T2. concr. Mould, mouldy growth. Obs. 

ci6ta Bodley in Reliq. B. (17031 xir He should.. with 
clean Cloths strike away the Dust and moulding of the 
Books. 2663 Cerbier Counsel 55 Green molding, which 
breaks through the whited walls. 1670 in Cosin' s Corr. 
(Surtees) 11. 257 The bookes..will contract moulding. 

3. (See quot.) 

2883 Cassell’s Encycl. Diet., Moulding, the ore found on 
the top of veins near the surface of the ground. 

Moulding, ppl. aX [f. Mould vX + -ing 2.] 

Mouldering. 

1826 P. Pounden France <f- Italy 64 The stately pile. . was 
then beginning to suffer from the moulding touch of time. 
1907 Acaaemy 23 Mar. 283/2 The moulding corpses. 

Moulding, ppl- a X [f. Mould vX -t- -ing 2.] 

Forming, shaping. 

2848 R. I. Wilberforce Doctr. Incarnation v. (1852) 103 
U nder the moulding power of the Holy Ghost. 1885 A thc- 
ticewn 25 July 205/2 The enviionment has more moulding 
force in early life. 

Moulding-bo ard. [Moulding vbl. sbX] 

1. Baking. A board on which dough or paste is 
kneaded and shaped. 

2327 Munim. Gilcth. Land. (Rolls) III. 416 Quamdam 
tabulam suam, qua; vocatur ‘ mold ing horde ’. 2450 Test. 
Ebor. (Surtees) XL 144 Item in brasina-.unum moldyng 
bord. 2534 Eng. Clu Furniture (Peacock 1866) 189 Item 
a mele seve, a moldynge boorde. x6xz in Antiquary Jan. 
(2906)29 In the ICytchin..a mouldinge boorde 1688 [see 
moulding-table, M oulding vbl. sb.- 4]. 2841 Guide to Trade, 
Baker 44 After the dough is well broken., it is put on the 
moulding board, whicn is placed near the mouth of the oven. 
2832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xiii, Rachel now took 
down a snowy moulding-board, and.. proceeded quietly to 
make up some biscuits. 

2. A board on which bricks are moulded. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. ix. 395 A Brickmakers 
Moulding Board, with the Tub by the side of it. 

3. Bounding. The board on which the pattern 
fur a mould is laid. 

188a Ogilvie. 1888 Lockwood Gloss, Mech. Engin. 

MoUldish, aX rare~\ [Mould sbX\ Like 

mould, or fine soil. 

2866 G. Stei'hkns Runic Mon. 1 . 76 Sandy earth, finer and 
more mouldish than that with which the mound was made. 
Mouldish, aX rare~°. [Mould sbX\ Mouldy. 

2648-60 Hexham, Kaemachtigh, Hoarish or Mouldish. 


MOULDNESS. 

+MotrldneSS. Obs, rare- 0 . In5-6mowldnes. 
[f. Mou ld a. + -ness.] Mouldiness, mould. 

1483 Cath.Angt. 244/2 A mowldnes,..?«Kw. 1595 Dun- 
can App. Etym. (E.D.S.) 71 M near, hery mowldnes. 

Moui&ress. rare - 1 . [f. Mouldee sbA + 
-E9S.J A female moulder or former. 

1599 T. M[oufet] Silbavrmes 47 Dedalian mouldresse 
both of great and small. 

Mouldrie, obs. form of Mouldery. 
t Mou'ldry. Sc. Obs. Also 6 muldry, -ie, 

7 muildry. [f. Mould sbA + -ky.] 

■ 1. Moulded work ; moulding. 

1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. m. xvii, Subtile muldrie wroeht 
mony day agone. 1536 Bellendene Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 
227 Maist subtil muldry of sindry fiouris and imageris. 16 r 5 
Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 339 Gangand round about with 
hewen muildries the foirsyid of the pendis. 

2. The making of mason’s moitlds. 

1629 in Arrhit. Publ. Soc. Diet. III. 135/1 Ten cliftis of 
seasoned wanscot for the mouldrie. 

t Mouldure. Obs. [f. Mour.r) t/.^ + -ure, after 

F. moulure. ] = Moulding vbl. sb,~ 3 b. 

1628 R. Norton Gunner 72 All which Mouldures, Rings, 
Armes, Deuices. .may be at pleasure added therevnto. 

Mouldwarp {mb m ldwg.i p). Now chiefly north, 
dial, (see E.D.D.). Forms : a. 4-7 moldewarp(e, 

5- 6 moldwarppe, 5-7 -warps, (4 mold(e)werp, 
mald(e')worp, -werp, 7 mowld-, mould(e)warp, 

9 moldwark, mould- warper, etc. \ 4-moldwarp, 

6- mouldwarp. Ii. 4 molwarp(pe, -worp, 6 
moul(e)warp(e, 7 molawarp, mowlewarp(e. 
7. 7 mouldwarfc, moulwatt, 9 moulderd, mo- 
therd, mowthad, etc. 5 . 4-6 moldywarp, 6 
moudy warpe, mowldiwarp, 7 moldiwarpe, 
8-9 mowde-, mow dy warp, 9 mou(l)di-, 
mou(l)d.y-, modi-, moudi-, mowdi(e)-, mouly- 
warp, {-warf, -wark) ; moudy-, mouley-rat. 
t. (chiefly Sc.) 5-7 mowde wart, 6 mode-, modi-, 
mody-, moodiewart, modeuart, 6, 9 moudie- 
warfc, 7 moudewort, 8-9 moudiewort, 9 
mowdie-, mo(u)di-, muddy wort. [ME. mold-' 
warp, mohvarp, -werp. repr. GE. *moldweorp 
.= MLG. moldewerp , molwerp, early mod. Du. 
mol-, muhoorp , OHG. multwurf (MHG. molt- 
worf, • werf{e)\ also Norw. moldvarp, MSvv. mold-, 
mol-, wulvarper, - vdrpil , etc., Sw. dial, mullvarp , 
Da. muldvarp. icel. moldvarpa:— O Tent. *moldo- 
worpo'gi)-, - werpolpi )-, literally ‘earth-thrower’, f. 
*moldd Mould sbA + *-wurfi- } werp- to throw. 
See also Mole sb* 

In English, as in other Germanic languages (cf. OHG. 
mfe/uttrf, milioerfo, mil/uerft , MHG, m/iwerfe, milhuurfi 

G, manhour/, LG. mol(t)ioorm, Sw. ; mullvad ), the word 
has undergone various etymologizing perversions.1 

JL = Mole sbA Also Jig. (cf. Mole sbA 1 b, 2 ). 
a. <• 1325 G/tf-is. W.de Bibbesw. in Wright Hoc. x 66 Tanpes , 
moldewarpes. C1380 Wvcuf Set. iVbs.lll.315 pes blynde 
moldewerpis, evere wrotyng in pe erpe aboute erpely muk. 
1480 Caxton Chrtm, Eng. Ixxv. 60 After this lambe shal 
come a mold warpe, 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 763 They . . 
drownded lie in pleasures wasteful! well, In which like 
Moldwarps nousling still they lurke. 1596 Shahs, i il en. IV, 
m. i. 149. x6ss Walton Angler i. (1661) 15 The Feret, 
the Pole-cat, the Mouldwarp, [etc.]. J691 Rav N. C. Words 
135 A Mould Warp, a Mole. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 103 
The moldwarp digs his mossy grave. 1829 J. L. Knapp Jrnl. 
Nat. 142 The mole, want, thotildwarper, or mould-turner. 

jl c 1380 Wvcuf Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 402 Many men have 
molworpis i,en. 1483 Cath. Angl. 242/2 A Molwnrppe, talpa. 
1380 Lyi.v Eu/hnes iArb.) 350 A Moulwarpes skinne. 1396 
Lodge Wits Miserie (1879) 37, I u ill make the old moule- 
warpe hang biuDelle in his owne gavters to see his villanies 
opened. 1603 Trynil Chev. til. i. in Bullen O. PL III. 307, 
I took you lor a spy. Yet saw me not no more then a Mole- 
warp. 1607 J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 29 They begin their 
worker with a mine vnder gr ound (Romish planers, Anti- 
christian mole warps. 1636 Tames Iter Lane. (Chetham 
Soc >370 The leadsmen, .who lives of molewarps have, 
y. 1604 Broughton Corrupt, Handl. Relig. (1605) 88 
They.. may well holde vs as Battes and Mociiwattes that 
cannot see that. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m 204/2 tie 
beareth Argent, a Mole (or Mouldwart), Sable. 

8, CX380 wyclif Set. Whs. III. 478 How [>en durne h.ese 
erthly moldy-warpis take so grete burthen of worldly dritte 
upon hem? 0x420 Pailad. on Husb. 1. 924 The moldywarp 
the Grekis thus pursue. 1377 Nottingham Rec.lv, 168 
Fayd Bakyn. .for takyng of mowdy warpes. 1621 Burton 
Aunt. Mel. ii. ill. 1. i. (1624)256 As the moldiwarpe in 
iEsope told tire Fox, c 1:746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View 
Lane. Dial. Wks. 11862) 57 Hoos..os srooot os o Mowde- 
warp. 2829 Brockett N, C. Words, Moudy-rat, Moudy- 
■warp, Mouley-rat, 1886 S. W, Line. Gloss, s.v., Our cat 
brings in a moulywarp nows and thens. 

e. c 1470 Henryson M or. Fab. v. ( Pari. Beasts) xviii, The 
marmisset the mowdewart couth leid, Beuaus that nature 
had denyit hir sicht. 1589 R, Bkucb Serm. rWodrow Soc.) 
107 Illinde as a modewait. 1398 F i.omo, Talpa , . .a moodie- 
wart. a x6oo Montgomerie Mite. Poems xviii. 57 Hir meit 
of modeuarts and myce, 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 40 Whyles 
mice an’ moudieworts they howkit. 1825 J. Wilson Nod, 
Ambr. Wks. 1833 I. 18 Mowdiewarts, they might as weel 
look at the newharled gable end of a barn. _ 1828 Fleming 
Hist. Brit. Anim. 9 'talpa evropxa , . . English, Moldwark; 
Scottish, Muddywort. 1859 Ramsay Re min. 189, I was 
married to a moudiwart last, but now I am getting a bus- 
band who can see me. 

2 . atlrib. and Comb., as mouldwarp foot, hand, 
kill ; -like adv. ; f mouldwarp hat, a moleskin 
hat ; f mouldwarp-staff, a stick for killing moles. 
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1391 in RitchieC.^. St. RaldredhBBo) 106 Having *moudie- ■ 

■ wart feet on a purse given him by Satan. 1647 H. More 
Cupid’s Confl. lx, What their *mole-warp hands can feel 
and trie By groping touch. XS70 Richmond Wills tSurtees) 

! 229 One *mold warppe hatt. 1483 Cnth. A ngl. 242/ 2 A *Mol- 
warpphylle. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 23 Take hede..that 
the moldy warpe hilks be spredde. 1597 H. Lok Eccles. v. 9 
But ‘mouldwarp like, these blindfold grope in vaine. 1584 
MS. Inv. y. Forcet of Wawne(E. Rid. Yorks.), A ‘moldwarp 
Stafe. 

riouldy (mouddi), a A [f. Mould sbA + -y.] 
Of the nature of mould or fine soil. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Hoitsew. Gard. (1626) 20 That 
the earth be mouldy ..that it may run among the small 
tangles without straining or bruising. 1823 Loudon Encycl. 
Agric. § 2070. 312 Species [of soils]. Loamy, Peaty, Mouldy. 

Mouldy (mdwldi), a . 2 [f. Mould sbA + -Y.] 

1. Overgrown or covered with mould; hence, 
decaying or decayed, mouldering or mouldered. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. xix. xciii. (1495) 916 In an 
hote place and mouldy. 1370 Levins Manip. Q7/is_Mouldie, 
mucidus. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. I V, n. iv. 158 Hee hues vpon 
mouldie stew’d Pruines. 1649 Jer. Tavlok Gt. Exemp. in. 
Ad Sect. xv. 104 Searching his scrip in expectation to have : 
found in it mouldy bread. 1681 Drydun Abs. g A chit. 

I. 302 A successive title long and dark, Drawn from the 
mouldy rolls of Noah’s ark. 1784 Cowper Task v. 418 To 
read engraven on the mouldy walls.. his predecessor's tale. 
1830 Lindlf.y Nat. Syst, Rot. 338 Books will not become 
mouldy in ihe neighbourhood of Russia leather. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey iv, His nephew standing on the mouldy staircase. 
1888 F. Hume Midas 1. Pro!., A bag of mouldy biscuits, 
b. Of, consisting of, or resembling mould, rare. 
1379 Spenser SkepA. Cal. Feb. 133 The mouldie mosse, 
which thee accloieth. <21719 Addison Milton's Style Imit. 
68 The walls On all sides furr’d with mouldy damps. _ 1878 
tr. von Ziemssen's Cyd. Med. XVII. 942 The formation of 
mouldy fungi. 1891 Century Mug. Nov. 60 The moldy 
blue bloom of the hemlock. 

2. transf. and fig. (See also Mouldy-chaps.) 

1376 Fleming Pauopl. F.pist. 399_ Very many obserua- 

tions out of rustie and mouldie antiquaries. 1397 Shaks. 

2 Hen. JV, 11. iv. 139 Away you mouldie Rogue, away. 
1605 B. Jonson Vo/pone 11. ii, With their mouldy tales out 
of Boccacio. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transp, Reh. 43 Turning 
over the moth-eaten criticks, or the mouldy councils. 1780 
Cowper Rett, 6 Aug., Wks. (1876) 55 It is to be hoped that 
the present century has nothing to do with the mouldy 
opinions of the last. 1876 Stevenson Lett, (1903) I. iii. 117, 

I have had to fight against pretty mouldy health. 1889 
Spectator et Nov., The ancient joke about smelling the 
paper-knife is one of the mouldiest of witticisms. 

t Mouldy, 0.3 Obs. [f. Muled + -y.] = Muled a. 

XS78 Lyte Dodoensv. Ixxviii. 646 The inner part of Sqtiilla 
..is applyed with great proiite to..kibed or moldyeheeles. 

Mouldy (mdu-kli), a A [f. Mould sbA + -Y.l 
Of sheep: Well-shaped. (Cf. Mould sb$ 10.) 

1863 J nil. R. Agric, Soc. XXIV. 11 475 Mr. F.’s first pen 
lof ewes] were very ‘mouldy’, but hardly big enough. 

+ Mou ldy-chaps, -chops. Obs. [f. Mouldy 
a. + Chap sod, Chop j/l-J A term of abuse. 

1*597 Shake. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 139 lie thrust my Knife in 
your mouldie Chappes. 1667 Dryden Sir M. Mar- All 11. 

1, Pox of her old mouldy chops.] 

*595 Wahnf.r tr. Plautus' Memsani it. i. Where’s mouldt- 
clmppes that must dine with ye 1 A murrain on his manners. 
x6ix Cotgr., Rocard ,.. a hoarse mouldichaps. 1634 Mas- 
singer Very Woman in. i, Sirrah, You mouldy chops, know 
your crib, I would wish you. 

Mouldy -grubs, oos. form of Mulligrubs. 
Moule, var. Moul; also of Mule, chilblain. 
Moulet, variant of Mu let Obs., young mule. 
Moulewy, obs. form of Moolvue. 

II Mlouliu (mwlsaeti), [F. rnoulin, lit. a mill. 

The term i suggested by the swirling motion of the water 
as it falls down the shaft.] 

A nearly vertical circular well or shaft in a glacier, 
formed by the surface water falling through a crack 
in the ice, and gradually scooping out a deep chasm. 

i860 Tyndall Giac. ji. xxv. 363 These monlins occur only 
at those parts: of the glacier which are not much rent by 
fissures. 1889 G. F. Wrigiit he Age N. Amur. 19 Neither 
inoulins nor regular dirt-bands are present. 

Moulin, var. Moolin Sc. 

Moa.lin.et (mz^line’t), [a. F, moulinet, dim. 
oi rnoulin mill ; see -ET. Cf. Molinex.] 

1. a. Autifj. A portable apparatus carried by 
cro-sbow-men for winding up their bows. 

1846 FaiRhoLt Costume in Eng'. 222 One.. carries his bow 
over his shoulder, and has suspended from his waist a mou- 
Unet, and pulley for winding up his bow. 

to. A wheel or winch used to turn the drum of a 
hoisting machine or the like, ‘t Obs. 

166a Evelyn Sculpture/ ii. (1906) 7 The Moulinet, or 
wheele.-is made to lurne the upper Roller. 1706 in Bhil- 
Lirs <ed. Kersey), 1784-3 Ann, Reg. 324, I was obliged to 
unscrew and castaway our moulinet. 1833 Ogilvie Snppl. 

+ 2. A kind of turnstile. Obs, 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). In mod. Diets. 

8. Fencing. A circular swing of a sword or sabre. 
X&75 Kinglaicb Crimea (1877) V. i. 126 The swift circling 
'moulinet his sabre whirling round and round overhead. 
1887 Gilliat Forest Outlaws 235 Lhcky for me I could 
play a pretty game at moulinet. 

t Mou’ling, vbl. sfi. Obs , [f. Moul vA .+ -ingI.] 
r= Moulding vbl. sbA 

13.. St. Erbcttwolde 86 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (x88x) 
268 Wernles were his wedes with-outen any teiche Qber of 
moulynge o|jer of motes, c 1440 Rronip. Pam, 346/2 Mowl- 
Vnge, of mowle, .mucor. 1350 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. 0 j, 
Forfeare of worme eatyng, mowlynge, or stynking. 


MOULT. 

Moulled, variant of Muled ppl. a. 

II Moulleen (nwrlf n). Anglo-lr. [Irish tnaolln, 
dim. of tnaol bald, hornless.] A cow without homs. 

1830-3 W. Carleton Traits Irish Peas. (1843) I. 34 The 
two moulleens that her uncle Jack left her. 

Moully, variant of Muley a. 

U Moulrush (mzrlroj). [Irish vmlrus (Din- 
neen).J The coal- fish, Gadus virens. 

1863 Couch Brit. Fishes III. 84. 

Moult (m^dt),r< 5 . Also 9 molt. [f. Moult v.] 
The action of moulting: a. In birds. In the 
moult, in a condition of moulting. 

1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 247 Those we have just seen are 
at present in the moult, and on account of their passage are 
in poor condition. 1874 Coues Birds N.-W. 44 Before the 
Larks leave Northern Dakota, .they go into moult. 1894 
R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. I. 5 The young 
birds retain their feathered face after their first moult, 
to. transf. in reptiles, Crustacea, etc. 

1813 Kirby & Sp. Entamol. vi. (1818) 1 . 197 This larva is 
.. shagreened . . with minute black tubercles, which it loses 
at its last moult. 1837 Penny Cyd. VIII. 190/1 Eight 
moults in the short space of seventeen days have been ob- 
served in a young JJitphia. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 11. 
xi. (1890) 328 The . . organs of certain male Orthoptera are 
not fully developed until the last moult. 

Moult (mJult), v. Forms: 4-7 mout, 5-7 
mowtfe, 6-7 mute, 6-8 (9 U.S.) molt, 7 moote, 

7- moult. [ME. mouten OE. *miitian (implied 
in bhmilian to exchange, mutung exchange, in- 
correctly glossing L. nntiuum), a Com. YYGer. adop- 
tion of L. mutare to change ; cf. CLLow Frankish 
gemutbn to change, M Du., MLG. mulen to change, 
moult (mod.Du. muiten to moult), OHG. mu fin, 
gimufin to change, MHG. mtfien to change, moult, 
mod.Ger. mausen (hence the frequentative mausern) 
to moult. The l was introduced late in the 16th c., 
on the analogy of words like fault, which had an 
etymological (orig. silent) l before t ; the modern 
pronunciation is Based on the spelling.] 
tl- intr. Of feathers : To be shed in the process 
of change of plumage. Obs. Also with off. Hence 
loosely of hair : To fall. off. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 781 His haire moutes, his eghen 
rynues. c 1430 Lydg. Hors, Sliepe g G. 180 Fetheres of 
goos whan tliei falle or mout [1479 mowte] To gadre hem 
vp heerdis hem deliie. 1313 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) 
C iij b/i What time the (Juckowes fethers mout and fall 
From sight she lurketh. 1391 Lyly Eudym. v. iii. 190 Mee 
thinkes I feel e my ioyntes stronge, and these mouldy haires 
to molt. 1647 hi- More Philos. Poems 368 Souls/hat have 
their feathers moult off of them and so are fain to flag 
among the dirty desires of the world. 

transf. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quad. (1809) I. 82 His 
teeth, that then happened to be moulting. 

2 . Oi birds : To shed or cast feathers as part 
oi the process of a change of plumage. 

C1440 Promp. Pam. 347/2 Mowtyn, as fowlys, plumeo. 
1611 l see Moulter sb.]. 1616 Surfl. _& Markh. Country 
Farm 70 When they are casting off their feathers, otherwise 
called of the common people moulting. 1780 Hunter in Phil. 
'Frans. LXX. 534 In tile following year, site moulted again, 
and produced the same feathers. 1831 Carlyle Part. Res. 
n. vit, The Eagle when he moults is sickly. 1867 Baker 
Nile Tribut, viit. (1872) 122 The birds in this country moult 
twice a year, 

to. transf. and fig. 

x6i2 Stuktevant Metnllica xiii. 94 Freestone.. in con- 
tinuance of time, .moulteth, or crometh away. 1792 W. 
Roberts Looker-on. No. 5211795) 111 . 23 The said dut chesses 
and countesses were visibly moulting very fast, and baring 
their necks and shoulders. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. iii, 
Birds of a feather must keep shy of those that moult other 
colours. 1884G01.DW. Smith in Fortn. Rev. fan. 37 England 
is moulting. Opinions . . ate . . in a state of flux. 

c. In extended sense, of reptiles, crustaceans, 
and occas. of other animals : To shed or cast some 
integument or other part, the place of which is 
supplied by a new growth. 

1399 [see Moulting vbl. sh.\ 1868 Rep, U, S. Commis- 
sioner Agric. (1869) 29S On the sixth day they [xc. young 
worms] begin to molt, or change their skin. 1898 P. Man- 
son Prop. Diseases xuxv. 540 During this time it [ankylosto- 
mum] moults twice. 1902 Cornish Naturalist Thames 54 
The youthful crayfish ‘ moult ’, or shed their shells 8 times 
in their first twelvemonth of life. 

3 . trans. Of birds : To shed or cast (feathers) in 
the process of renewal of plumage. Hence of 
other animals (cf. 2 c): To shed (renewable in- 
teguments or other parts). + Also with away, off. 

1330 Palsgr. 643/1 This hauke begynneth to mute i.er 
fethers. 1343 Ascham ’J oxoph. (Arb. 1 20 Some hauinge their 
fethers mowted awaye..sanke downe into earthl.e thinges. 
1760 Phil. Trans. LI. 834 It [has] not, as he thinks, molted 
off all its first, or chicken feathers. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1824) ii. ii. 37 One of these [ermines], .lie. .kept, in 
order to observe the manner of moulting its hair. 1875 C. C. 
Blake Zoot. 140 Many reptiles cast or moult their skin. 1894 
W. B. Tkgktmkier in Field a June 850/ 1 , 1 frequently come 
across birds that have moulted every chicken feather in 
May, and the cockerels sometimes furnish the additional., 
peculiarity of having moulted their spurs also, 
b. fig. and in figurative context. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii, 306 So shall, .your secricie to the 
King and Queene moult no feather, a 1641 SucKi.tNo Last 
Rem. (1659) 2 Time shall moult away his wings, Ere he 
shall discover,. Such a constant Lover. X768 H. Walpole 
Let. to G. Montagu 10 Nov., I moulted my stick to-day. 
1835 Southey Doctor Ixxx. III. 6a -We all moult our names 
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MOTJLTAUD. 

In' the natural course of life. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. ScL 
(1879) II. 22i The errors of ignorance are continually 
moulted, and ruth is organised. 1880 McCarthy Own 
Times IV. xlviii, 12 His self-confidence moulted no feather. 

, refl. 1839 Los-gf. Celest Pilot 24 The eternal pinions, 
That do not moult themselves [It. si mutan) like mortal hair ! 
c. nonce-tt.se. To cause (feathers) to be shed. 

1634 Sanderson Serm. II. 291 Some write of the ostriches 
feather, that it will in time moult and consume all the 
feathers in the tub wherein it is put. 

Moult, obs. f. Melt v.; obs. pa. pple. of Melt d. 

t Mcnrltard. Obs. rare. In 5 mowtard, 7 
{erron.) moultered. [f. Moult v. -f- -ard.] A 
mou Iter ; a bird that is shedding its plumage. 

c 1440 Proinp, Pctrv. 347/2 Mowtare, or mowtard, byrde, 
pin toy. 1850 Gentilis Considerations 58 Whereas the 
other moultered. .runnes and flyes without stay or guide. 

MonTted, ppl. a. [f. Moult v. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Deprived of feathers by or as by moulting. 
Also transf. and fig. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 347/2 Mowtyd, deplumatus. 1533-4 
Act 25 Hen. Fill, c. 11 § 1 At suche time as the saide olde 
fowle be mouted and not replenished with fethers to die. 
1666 Drydk.n Ann. Mirab. cxliii. With cord and canvas 
from rich Hamburg sent His Navy's moulted wings he imps 
once more. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2494/4 His Mane and 
Tail of a black Grey, but something shed or moulted. 1748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. xxxi. Ah 1 how shall I for this 
uprear my moulted wing? 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake, Kit- 
tneny xxi, With ane mootit wing, and wefu meue, The egil 
soehte her eiry agene. 

2 . Shed during moulting. Also fig. 

1833 Lamb Elia. Ser. 11, Barrenness In tag. Faculty , 
I magine , . the Georges and garters, jewels, bracelets, moulted 
upon the occasion! 1855 Browning Memorab. iv, I put 
inside my breast A moulted feather, an eagle-feather. 

+ MouTten,//>/. a. Obs. [irreg. strong pa. pple. 
of Moult v .] Having moulted. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, in. i. 152 A clip-wing'd Griffin, 
and a moulten Rauen. 

Moulten, obs. form of Molten. 

Moulter (mffwltai), sb. rare. Also 5 mowtare, 
7 mooter, [f. Moult v. + -erL] A bird that is 
moulting. 

£1440 [see Moultard]. 1611 Cotgr., A Ibrent, a young 
wild Ducke ; also, (a mooter, or moulter,) the old one when 
she mootes, or hath cast her feathers. 1820 J. H. Reynolds 
Fancy (1906) 26 Have you not seen a pigeon, wheeling, fly 
Above a pigeon-house. .; Lure one and all— the full-plumed 
and the moulter, The tumbler, and the carrier, and the 
poulter— Take them to other dove-cotes, there to die? 

Moulter, Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 molter, 
7 moulter, -tre, 9 dial, multer, mouter, mowter. 
[Perh. an altered form of Moulder v., influenced 
by molten/] trans. and intr. ~ Moulder v. Hence 
Mou'ltering ppl. a. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitle (1879) 71 But passe not 
those for moltring muck, the pestlent poole of woe. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 70 The next showre of rayne 
maketh it [the lime] to Molter and fall into dust. 1631 R. 
Byfield Doctr. Babb. 52 Till.. he may correct the fading 
and moultring discipline. 163a Fiona's Montaigne in. viii. 
523 It [,f£. religion] would have escaped and moultred [1603 
mouldred] away betweene their fingers, if [etc.]. 1636 Featly 
Clavis Myst. Ixvii. 864 The Sea-mew.. is forced daily to 
repaire it [sc. her nest], because every day the violent assault 
of the sea waves moulcer away some part thereof. 1659 in 
Gloved s Hist. Derby ( 1829) I. App. 85 Afterwards they drew 
into a town, and moultered away, so that this morning there 
was not one left to appear, a 1668 Lassels Voy. Italy ii. 
(1698) 83 It’s only time.. that hath battered this Triumphal 
arch, and moultered even marble. 1808-80 Jamieson, To 
M outer, to fret, to fall off in consequence of friction or some 
similar cause.. .It is applied to friable stones, rotten wood, 
&c. 1881 Leicester Gloss., Moulter. . to moulder ; applied 
particularly to fallow soil. 1890 Gloucester. Gloss, s.v., Bricks 
. .are said to moulter with the frost. 

t Moulter, Obs. [? f. Moulter sb.] intr. 
and trans. To monlt. Hence MouTtering vbl. sb. 

1632 Marmion Holland’s Leaguer 11. iii, Summer birds., 
that once a year . . moulter. 1648 M ayne A morons War v. 
iii, Flying Like O wles by Twilight, and moultring these our 
feathers. 1681 Grew Musteunl 1. iv. i. 53 On the top of his 
Head, hath a homy Crown, which falls off when he moulters. 
1696 Phil. Trims. XIX. 343 About Midsummer (when 
Moulteting time is)several Persons,, .with long Botes knock 
them [.«\ Ducks] down. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey),To Moult 
or Moulter, to cast, or shed the Feathers, as Birds do. 

Moulter, obs. and dial, form of Multure sb. 

+ Mou'ltering, a. Obs. [f. moult , Melt 
? after sweltering.) ‘ Melting’, sweltering. 

1606 J. Reynolds Dolaruey's Prim. (1880} 107 The 
day ana battaile, were so moultring hot. 

Moulting, vbl. sb. [f. Moult v. + -ing i] 

1 . The action of the verb Moult, lit. and fig. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles it. 12 J?e seson was paste ffor 
herds.. To make ony myrthe ffor mowtynge J>at nyghed, 
41440 P romp. Parv. 347/2 Mowtynge, deplumacio, filutura. 
1626 Bacon Sylvie. § 851 Some Birds there be, that vpon 
their Moulting doe turne Colour, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
xxiv, (1662) I. 69 Yet have.our wars, .been a main cause of 
the moulting of many Eminent and Worthy persons of this 
Profession. 1756 Foote Eng.fr. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. ioi, 
I suppose, .your parrot died in moulting, i860 Pusav Min. 
Proph. 303 The moulting of the eagle involves some degree 
of weakness. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 1040 After the 
second moulting it passes into a sort of larval state. , 
b. Applied to the change of voice at puberty. 
[So Du. muiten. ] 

1835-6 Todd's Cy cl. Anat. I. 70/2 At this epoch [f. e. puber- 
ty] occurs the moulting of the voice. 
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+ 2. concr. What is shed in the process of moulting. 
1610 Barhough Meth. Pkysick iv. v. (1639) 228 A bath., 
bringeth forth excrements or moltings, if any sdeke within 
the skinne. 

3 . attrib. in moulting season , sickness, time. 

1457 Sc. Acts fas. If. , c. 94 (1566) 44 That na man. .slay 
wylde foulis in moudng tyme. 1622 Drayton Poly-alb. 
xxv. 120 The multitudes of Fowle in Mooting time they 
draw. 1687 (see Benting vbl. sb.}. 1710 Act 9 Anne c. 27 

5 5 In any of the Fens, .or other Places of resort for Wild 
Fowl in the molting Season. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 238 
On the fourth day they [sc. silkworms] labour under, the 
moulting sickness. 

Moulting, ppl. a . [f. Moult v. + -ing 
T hat moults. 

1635 Quarlf.s Emil. hi. xv. 34 Or be thy moulting wings 
vnapt to flie ? 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. vii. (1737) 25 
Crest-fallen, and drooping, like a Mooting Duck. 1778 Bp. 
Lowth Transl. Isaiah xl. 31 (ed. 12) 75 They shall put 
forth fresh feathers like the moulting eagle. 1869* Mark 
Twain' Innoc. Abr. ii, Looking as droopy, .as.. molting 
chickens. 1887 Besant The World went xxiv, Sitting 
mum, like a moulting canary-bird. 

Moultiplye, obs. form of Multiply. 
Moulture, obs. form of Multure. 
Moultytude, obs. form of Multitude. 

I! Monlnre. Ol>s. [Fr., f. mauler to mould.] 
? A moulding. 

c 1710 Mack Gregory's Advt. 2 Sculptures, Chizzelures, 
Moulures, Founts, Earth-Works [etc.]. 

Moulvee, -vi(e, variant forms of Moolvee. 
Moulwarpe, obs. form of Moldwarp. 
Mo'uly, a. Obs. exc. dial, (see E.D.D.) Also 
5-6 mowly, 6, 9 moulie, 9 mooly. [f. Moul v. + 
-y.] = Mouldy ai* 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 107 b/2 As the kyng sate atte mete 
all the brede. .waxed anon mowly.. that noman myght ete 
of it. 1550 Cranmek Defence 21 Sowre wyne and mowled 
bread, wbiche could not waxe sowre nor inowly, yf there 
were no breade nor wyne there at all. 1597 Pilgr. Par- 
nass. v. 573 Everye one of them a fustie, moulie worde in 
his mouthe that's able to breede a plague in a pure aire. 

Moun, obs. form of May v.\ Mount sb* 
t Motmcel. Obs. rare — 1 , [a. OF. waned lit. 
heap (mod.F. monceatC) late L. monticellum {-us), 
dim. of mont -, mons : see Mount.] An assemblage 
(of animals), a division of a herd. 

£1450 Merlin xxiii. 413 The crowned lyon that hadde his 
bestes departed in to xv iij mouncels, and in eche mouncell 
was a lyonsewe that hadde lordshippe ouer hem. 

Mounch, -die, obs. forms of Muncb v., Monk.- 
Mounck(e, -ery, obs. Sc. ff. Monk, -ery. 
Mound (maund), sb. 1 Also 3-6 mounde, 7-8 
mond(e, 7, 9 mund. [a. F. monde (It. mondo , 
Sp., Pg. mundo) L. mundus the world (see 
Mundane) : cA Mappemonde.] 
f 1 . The world ; the earth as man’s abode. Obs. 
<11290 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. { 1881) 221/2 pe wounde 
hat god for al \>e mounde On rode heuede I-sprad. 13.. 
Senyn Sag. (W.) 1928 Llold the to thine husbounde, ..thou 
schalt haue al the mounde. c 132a R. Brunne Medit. 942 
For synneles y bare he yn to hys mounde. 

2 . An orb or ball of gold or other precious 
material, intended to represent the globe of the 
earth; often surmounting a crown, or otherwise 
forming part of the insignia of royalty. Also Her. 
a figure of this, as a bearing; often used as in- 
cluding the cross which commonly surmounts the 
‘ mound 1 properly so called. 

1562 Leigh Armorie 63 He beareth Azure, a Mounde 
Argent, enuironed and a crosse botone Or. 1586 Fekne 
Blaz. Gentrie 1. 144 Other insignes..as, a Mond, or ball of 
gold, with the crosse vpon it. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. v. ii, She wilde them to present this Christall Mound, 
a note of Monarchy, and Symbole of Perfection, to thy 
more worthy Deity. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
310 On the top stands a golden Mund, and on that a Cres- 
sant. Ibid. 361 They set the Image of Pachacatnac with 
a Monde under his Feet. 1754^ A. Drummond Trav. i. 8 
Jesus Christ is represented, .with.. a gold crown much 
larger than the head, and a monde in his hand. 1793 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 462/2 From the middle of this 
cap rises an arched fillet, .surmounted of a rnpund, whereon 
is a cross. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. iii 258 Another 
angel, nimbed, supporting in his muffled hand a mund or 
bail. 1872 [see Orb ii]. 1882 Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 178 
The Bail on the top [of the crown] which supports the Cross 
is termed a Mound. 

t Mound, sb* poet. Obs. Also 3 mund, mond. 
[Of obscure origin : perh. due to misapprehension 
of some poetic use of Mund hand, guardianship.] 
Power, strength ; value, importance, dignity. 

Very common in Arthur and Merlin, 
a 1300 St. Gregory 747 in Archiv Stud. new. Spr. LVII. 
67 Gregori was kny^t of _ muche mond \v,r. michel of 
moundel ac he was wondertiche pore. £ 1325 Song of Pas- 
sion 12 in O. E. Misc. 197 pat child hat is so milde and 
wlong, and eke of grete munde [ rimes ibunde, wunde]. 13. . 
JC. Alis. 3207 Gef ye lustneth me to, Ve schole here geste 
of mounde. ibid- 2635 To hyghe stretis, Al so noble of 
riche mounde, So is Chepe in this londe {MS. Laud fat is 
in londe (= London)]. *3.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3 Mithel he 
coujje of hauk & hounde Of estriche faucouns of gret 
mounde. a 1330 Roland <V V. 853 Mahoun & Iubiter .. 
}>at be]) so michel of mounde. £1330 A rtlu Merl. (K6lb.) 
3091 A swi|je mbit man of mounde & knbt of he label 
rounde. Ibid. 3354 Doun fel Yder, bi godes mounde.. 
a 1400 Lanmfal 397 A knyght of mochel mounde, 
r In the following quot. it is doubtful whether mounde is 
this word in the concrete sense ‘ force or whether, as the 


MOUS'D, 

Fr. phrase in the context suggests, it is the F. monde 
Mound sb 1 ! in the sense * number of people \ 

£ 1305 Pol. Songs (Camden) 189 He wende toward Bruges 
pas pur pas, with swithe gret mounde. 

Mouild (maund), sb. 3 Also 6 mownde, 7 
mounde. [Of obscure origin ; the related Mound 
v. occurs earlier in our quots., and may possibly 
be the source of the sb. 

The sb. has commonly been supposed to represent the 
OE. mund (efi Mound sb.-); but that word means not 
‘ defence but ‘guardianship, tutelage* (of persons). _ The 
OE. mundbeorgas (rendering L. mantes in Ps. exxiv. 3), 
which has been appealed to to show that mund might have 
the sense of material defence or protection, is pro b. a mistake 
for a tautological *muntbeorgas. 

Sense 2 appears to have arisen from the modification of 
the original sense ‘ fence ’ by association with Mount si. 1 ; 
the same influence afterwards produced the now prevailing 
sense ‘ tumulus which first occurs in the 18th c.] 

1 . A hedge or other fence bounding a field or 
garden. Now only dial. 

_ Now current only in Oxfordshire and the counties near 
its border. The early examples of the sb. and the related 
verb are all from writers belonging to these localities. 

1551 Crowley Pleas. <5- Payne 110 Your greedye gutte 
could neiier stynt, Tyll all the good and fruiifull grounde 
Were hedged in whythin your mownde. 1563 Stanford 
Churchsv. Acc. in Antiguary Apr. (1888) 169 For mend- 
yng a paue {read pane] of the churche mownde ij'V 1563 
Cooper Thesaurus, defies, an hedge, a mownde. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 56 This great gardin, com past with 
a mound. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 83 Nor Cold shall 
hinder me, with Horns and Hounds, To thrid the Thickets, 
or to leap the Mounds. 1724 MS. Indenture, Estate at 
Mafipleton, co. Derby, Together with all mounds, fences,- 
hades, hadlands, 1726 — Estate at Syersham, co. North- 
amfit., With all mounds, hedgerows, freeboards, &c. 1789 
W. Marshall Glouc. I. 330 Mounds, field fences of every 
kind. 1893 Wiltshire Gloss., Mound,. .A hedge. 

+ b. fig. A boundary. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 939 New Stars, whose 
whirling courses ..Mark the true mounds of Years, and 
Months, and Daies. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dnbit. 11. ii. 
Rule ii. (1676)214 Which precept was the mounds of cruelty, 
God so restraining them from cruelty even to beasts, a 1716 
South Serve. (1823) V. 184 All those mounds and hinder- 
ances that God hath laid between them and the gratifica- 
tion of their vice. 1742 Young Nt. Th. iv. 94, I see the 
circling hunt, of noisy men, Burst law’s inclosure, leap the 
mounds of right. 

2 . Mil. — Mount sbl 2 a. Hence gen. an em- 
bankment, a dam. Also fig. Now rare. 

1558 J. High field in Ld. Hardwieke St. Pafiers (1778) I. 
1 16 The enemy.. consumed some of the gunners, which 
stood very open for lack of mounds and good fortification.' 
[Cf. supra 11,5 Thereupon there were two mounts repaired 
for the better defence.] 1615 Crooke Body of Man (1631) 
62 As a Mound of Earth within a Citie, serues to make vp 
the breaches of the Wall, so [etc.]. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 325 Mounds, Banks or Bounds, 1701 Norris 
Ideal World 1. ii. 39 Geometry.. in all ages has stood an 
invincible mound and bank against the overflowing tides 
of scepticism. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 193 But if the 
mound gives way, strait roaring loud In at the breach the 
rushing torrents croud. 1728 Thomson Spring 839 The 
circly Mound That runs around the Hill; the Rampart 
once Of Iron War. 1755 Johnson, Mound, anything raised 
to fortify or defend ; usually a bank of earth and stone. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 49 The mounds and 
dykes of the low fat Bedford level. 1808 Scott Marmion. 
v. xxxiii, The fourth [side] did battled walls enclose, And 
double mound and fosse. 1832 Loncp. Coplas de Manrique 
xlvii, Bastion, and moated wall, and mound. 

3 . An artificial elevation of earth or stones, a 
tumulus; esp. the earth heaped up upon a grave. 

1726 Pope Odyss. xxiv. xoa Now all the sons of warlike' 
Greece surround Thy destin’d tomb, and cast a mighty 1 
mound. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. I. 8 He. .scarce could 
pass A cliurch-yard’s dreary mounds at silent night, But. : 
ghosts ’hind grave-stones stood, 1830 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ. I. 301 Crabs [grow] on any mound or bank that may 
be raised 011 a heath. 1844 N. Paterson Manse Garden n. 
(i860) 130 The intervening mounds will serve for earthing 
up. .the leeks. 1874 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 18 To the small 
churchyard and the mound of green She look’d. 

transf. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanors Viet, i, Small 
mounds or barrows of luggage. 1886 Manch. Exam. 8 Jan,' 
6/1 Brushing the snow and slush into little mounds. 

lb. A natural elevation of inconsiderable size, re- 
sembling a heap orpile of earth; a hillock,* mount*. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xiii. The shaggy mounds no 
longer stood, Emerging from entangled wood. 1871 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 161 The mound which, .re- 
ceived the name of Rougemont, overlooked the city. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 190 The volcanic beds which make up 
the mass of the mound. 

transf. 1839 J. Sterling Poems 193 Finer and finer the 
watery mound Softens and melts to a thin-spun veil. 

4 . spec. a. A pile of fuel specially constructed 
for the* roasting i of metallic ores. b. The heap of 
earth, dead leaves and other refuse in which certain 
megapodes (‘mound-builders’) place their eggs* 
c. Archml. An elevation produced upon aland sur-' 
face by the natural burial of a ruined or abandoned 
city. d. (see quot. 1875). e. A kind of earthwork 
formerly constructed by the natives of parts of 
North America, f. = Kitohen-midden. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 820 The roasting [of metallic ore] m 
mounds, as practised near Goslar. Hid. 996 A simple coking 
metier or mound, i847Squier & Davis Monum. Mtsstss. 
Valley (1848) 140 The mounds are for, the most part com- 
posed of earth, though stone mounds are by po means rare.! 
Ibid. 143 Altar or sacrificial mounds. Ibid. 161 Mounds of 
sepulture. Ibid. 172 Earthworks— Temple mounds, 1855 


mound. 

W. S. Dali-as in Syst. Nat. Hist. II. 219 Each of these 
mounds is produced by the united efforts of several pairs of 
birds. 1861 Bateman 19 Years' Diggings 271 Remains of 
two individuals from the destroyed Mound at Crake Low. 
1802 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. I. i. 247 Mounds, probably 
Assyrian, are known to exist along the course of the 
Khabour's great western affluent. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meek., Mound (Civil Engineering', a lump of original 
ground left at intervals to show the depth of ground ex- 
cavated. 1883 L. Carr Mounds Misst'ss. Y alley 3 Not only 
has there not, as yet, been anything taken from the mounds 
indicating a higher stage of development than the red Indian 
. .is known to have reached, but [etc.]. 1902 Encycl. Brit. 

XXXI. 666/1 The 'mound-builder 1 . .buries its large eggs 
..under great mounds of earth and dead leaves. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as mound-like, - making , 

- raising adjs. ; mound-bird = Mound-builder 2 ; 
mound-burial Archmol., the practice of burying 
beneath a mound or cairn; mound-dweller, a 
primitive man who dwelt in a rudely erected 
mound ; mound- dwelling, a mound erected as a 
dwelling by primitive man; mound-kiln, a lime- 
kiln in the form of a mound ; mound-maker = 
Mound-builder i {Cent. Diet. 1890); mound-man 
s= mound-dweller ; mound-work, an ornamental 
bank of stone and earth. 

*853 W. S. Dallas in Syst. Nat. Nisi. II. 219 The Mega - 
fodinx , or 'Mound birds. 1896 Spencer Through Lara- 
Mnta Land 83 We passed a mound-bird's nest. 1863 
Lubbock Preh. Times 86 ‘*Mound-burial'_ was prevalent 
in the earliest times of which we have any historical record. 
*899 Spence Shetland Folk-Lore 55 The 'mound-dwellers, 
or Pechts , became associated in the public mind with the 
brochs. 1897 A ndqnary M ay 135 An Aberdeenshire 'mound- 
dwelling. 1839 U re Diet. Arts 869 In England the stones 
[for hydraulic mortar] are calcined in shaft-kilns, or some- 
times in 'mound-kilns. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. 
xxviii. 355 The large ’mound like induiationsare best treated 
by poultices. 1876 Beneden'sAnim. Parasites 8 The 'mound- j 
making Megapode. 1899 Monro Preh. Scot, iii, 82 The 
•mound-men had feasted probably during ‘ hard times 1 on 
their own species. 1848 Gould Birds Austral. V. pi. 79 
Megapodius tumulus, Gould. 'Mound-raising Megapode. 
1703 Addison Italy 42 The State of Milan is like a vast 
Garden, surrounded by a Noble 'Mound- Work of Rocks 
and Mountains. 

Mound (maund), v. [See Mound sbfi\ 

1. tram. To enclose or bound with a fence. Also 
absol. or inlr., to make fences, (Mr. ex c. dial. 

ISIS in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 12 Ye 
same ground [they] have mounded ana inclosed. 1563 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Aruum, Ah aruis arua renellere, 
to mounde one from an other. 1589 — Admon. 249 The 
Lorde hath chosen this iande, as his . .vineyard, he hath 
mounded it with his gratious fauour and diuine protection. 
1608 Don & Cleaver Expos. Prav. xi-xii. 57 Their pastures 
are mounded, banked, and trenched. 1731-3 Tull Horse- 
Hoeing Husb. xviii. 258 To mound over the Hill would re- 
quire double the Rails, or double the Hedge-wood.. as to 
mound the Base. 1739 in Q. Jrnl. Economics (1907) N ov. 
79 It is order’d by the Jury that the gaps in Ayls hedge 
be mounded by the Owners on or beloie Lady day next. 
1789 Collision I net. Act 9 The allotments, .shall be respec- 
tively mounded round, 

transf. andy2>. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 539 
Honor is like Cinnamon, Which Nature mounds with many 
a million Of thorny pricks. 2632 W. Hartley Inf. Bap!. 
Ded. 1 Your discourse was so well mounded with exceptions, 
as not a sheep-gap open for argument to try your doctrine. 

2. To enclose, bound, or fortify with an embank- 
ment. 

1600 Holland Livy 1330 Whereas before it was mounded 
about with rubbish,.. Tarquin,. was the first that enclosed it 
with a wall. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. vii. 95 For, from the 
rising banks, that stronglie mound them in The Valley (as 
betwixt) her name did first begin. 1735 Johnson, To Mound, 
..to_ fortify with a mound. 1800 Coleridge Wallenstein 
li. viii, 54 At once Revolt is mounded, and the high-swoln 
current Shrinks back into the old bed of obedience. 1807 
J. Barlow Columb. 1. 433 Columbus traced, with swift ex- 
ploring eye,. .The realms that mound the unmeasured maga- 
zine. 1830 Tennyson Ode to Memory 98 A sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea. 

3 . To heap up in a mound or hillock, 

1839 G. Meredith R . Severe l ii, Banks of moveless cloud 
hung about the horizon, mounded to the west, where slept 
the wind, 1874 Symonds Sk, Italy s,- Greece (1898) I, i. 22 
Snow lies mounded on the roads and fields. 1903 L. BinVon 
in Academy 7 Oct. 1029/a As we rounded Ola hills greenly 
mounded. 

4. intr. {Path.) See Mounding vbl. sb. 2. 

+ Mound, «. 06 s. rare -~K [ad. F. vtonde pure, 
ad. L. mundtis clean.] Pure. 

c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S, T. SO xxxvi. 42 Great wfin me 
and infound Ana hart immaculat and mound. 

Mound-builder. 

1. One of a prehistoric race of Indians, formerly 
inhabiting the Mississippi Valley and other pans 
of North America, by whom were erected earth- 
works of immense extent as well as numerous 
smaller tumuli or mounds, 

1841 Bryant Poems, Prairies 11 And the mound-builders 
vanish'd from the earth. 1847 Squier & Davis Monum. 
Missies, Valley (1848) 188 Among the mound-builders the 
art of pottery attained to a considerable degree of perfec- 
tion, 1893 Critic 25 Mar, 177/1 It is now generally held 
that the Ohio Moundbutlders. .fled southward 

2. Any one of the megapode birds which deposit 
their eggs in a 1 mound” (see Mound sb.® 4 b). 

1880 A. R. Wallace /si. Life iii. 46 The strange brush- 
turkeys and mound-builders, the only birds that never sit 
upon their eggs. 1893 C. Dixon in Foriti. Rev. Apr. 643 
The Megapodidas or mound-builders. 
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So XSIoumfi-buiddiug sb. and adj. 

*833 YwuMsAntiq. Wisconsin (1855) 89 These later tribes 
continued the practice of mound-building so far as to erect 
a circular or conical tumuius ov er their dead. 1833 W. S. 
Dallas in Syst. Hat, Hist. II. 219 The most remarkable 
of the mound-building birds is the Australian Brush- 
Turkey, 1902 Hulbukt Hist. Highways Amer. I. (title) 
Paths of the Mound- Building Indians [etc.]. 

Mounde, obs. variant of Mund. 

Mounded (menrnded) , a. [f. Mound v. + -edT] 

1 . f a. .Enclosed or bounded with a fence. Obs. 
b. Confined or fortified with an embankment. 

*563 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Ager, Discretns ager . . 
seperated : bounded: mounded. 1694 Wood Life July 
(G„ H.S.) III. 461 Rainsborow— a campe double-mounded : 
the inner mound neare half a mile in compass, the outer 
more. 1708 J, Philips Cyder r. 12 A spacious City stood, 
with firmest Wails Sure mounded. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. 

1. 211 The lakes, high mounded, point the sti earns their 
way. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb, 11 1. i. 75 Let hell un- 
lock Its mounded oceans of tempestuous fire. 

2. Consisting of mounds or hillocks ; having the 
form of a mound ; heaped up into a mound. 

1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. n. 11. v. § 8. 193 A gentle, 
mounded, melting undulation. 1863 Woolner My Beauti- 
ful Lady 151 't he mounded harvest wains. 1890 Genii. 
Mag. Feb. 166 Mounded dykes ciowned with dwarf oak 
hedges. 

Motmdiness (meurndines). [f. Moundy a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being moundy. 

1863 A. C Ramsay Phys. Geogr. xxvi. (1878) 429 The 
original moundiness has. . been nearly obliterated. 
Motcading, vbl. sb. [f. Mound v. + -ing C] 

1 . The process of piling earth in mounds. 

1827 Stf.uart Planter's G. (1828) 343 It will save the 
labour of mounding, or bringing extra earth from a distance, 
1844 >T, Paterson Manse Garden it, 21 1 Every pair of drills 
must have gt eater distance for the convenience of mounding. 

2- (See quot.) 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Mounding, the rising of muscle 
into a low lump when struck by a light, sharp blow, as in 
some forms of locomotor ataxia, and in the weak and thin. 

f KEou/ndless, a. nonce-wd. [f. Mound sbP + 
-less.] That is no (true) world. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 59 That great moundlesse 
Mound [orig. ce grande month, sans monde ], I meane that 
Chaos 

Moun&let (maumdlet). [f.MouND sb.® + -let.] 
A hillock, small mound. 

1883 McCook Tenants Old Farm 1 66 The conical mound- 
let thus formed was composed of fine fibres of the excavated 
rootlets. 

Moundy (metu-ndi), a. [f.MouND sb. 3+ -y.] 
Covered with mounds. 

a 1861 D. Gray Poet. Whs. (1874) 113 The moundy sward. 
1871 Daily News 15 Aug., A vast moundy space. 

Mo linger, obs. form of Monger sb. 
Moungrel(l, -ill, obs. forms of Mongrel. 
3J£ounk{e, obs. Sc. forms of Monk. 

Mounts. Obs. rare. Also 3 mons. [a. OF. 
mom, pi. of inont : see Mount sb.] The ‘ moun- 
tains’, i. e. the Alps. 

ZZ97 R. Ciouc, (Roll-) 4496 pa adde king arfmre ywonne 
fram J>e west maste se Anon to he niouns [v. r. mons] al |>at 
lond. Ibid- 8071 per of he sende preihors (>om al cri-tendom, 
&himsulf a pes half ]>e niouns [*. r mons] & to fiance com. 

Mean Seer (memnsi-tu). arch. An antiquated 
anglicized pronunciation of Monsieur, which sur- 
vived as a vulgarism down to the 19th c., and 
occasionally appears either in representations of 
illiterate speech or in derisive allusion to English 
prejudice against foreigners, (Cf. Mossoo.) 

a 164* Suckling Poems ( 1648) 10 But the Mounsier was 
modest, and silence confest. 1733 Genii. Mag. XXV, 229 
Shall 1 again to sea — and bang Mounseer ? 1813 Sporting 
Mag. XLV. 164 These M oun-eeis do not trust ’em. 183* 
Thackeray Eng. H amourists y. (1853) 236 A heatty, plain- 
spoken man,,. having a proper bourgeois scorn for Fiench 
frogs, for mounseers, and wooden shoes in general. 

Mounsoon, obs. ionn of Monsoon. 

Mount (mount), sb. 1 Forms : 1-5 munt, 3 
(< Origin ) munnt, 4 munte, 2-7 mont, 4 monte, 
mownte, 4-6 mount©, 5 montt, mownt, 6 
mount©, 3- mount. [OE, munt masc., ad. L. 
monism , mons. The word was in the 12th c. 
taken up afresh from the F, mont, which the mod. 
form represents with normal phonetic develop- 
ment. Cf. Sp., Pg., It. monte. 

The form munnt in Ormin c 1200 descends from the OE, 
munt; the later ME spelling munt may represent the 
■word as adopted from Fr,] 

I. A mountain, hill. 

1 . In early use, a mountain, lofty hill; from the 
17th c. in prose use chiefly a more or less conical 
hill of moderate height rising from a plain ; a 
hillock. Now chiefly poet. exc. in proper names of 
mountains or hills, as Mount Vesuvius , Mount 
Everest , the Mount of Olives, St. Michael’s Mount, 
and in the Sermon on the Mount, the usual name 
for the discourse of Christ in Matt, v-vii. 

When prefixed commonly abbreviated Mt , 

<1893 K, /Elf red Oros, \y. viii, § 2, & sibban he gefor ofer 
t>a monegan beoda, ob he com to Alpis Jraerh mumum. 
c Jaoo Ags. Gasp, Matt, v. 1 pa se hadencl ge».-eh b a roenigu 
he astah on bone munt, CI173 Lamb. Horn. 87 Uppon 
ana dune bat is b« mont of synai. c 1200 Ormin 2862 patt 
ure iaffdig Marge wass preo monebb i be munntess w'ibb 


MOUNT. 

hire meghe Elysabmb- CZ2 S° Ge>l - # Ex - = 8 S3 To mount 
synai forb he nam. 1297 H. Glouc. (Rolls) 4161 pe mount 
of sein michel. c 1380 Wyclif Hies. (1880) 437 ?tf be pope 
spelce bi be contrarie, as a mount hab his name of mouyng 
[etc.], a 1400-30 Alexander 3117 Quat suld we moue in-to 
be monttsf a 1490 Botoner I tin. (177 8 ) Ia 7 Mount Mygell 
ultra Excestte 100 miliaria. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 1 b, The sermon that he made in the mount. 1741 
Corr. betw. C'toss Hartford $ C'tess Pouf ret (1805) III. 265 
A lake ; and in the midst of it a green mount, on which stood 
a small castle. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 225 We ascended a high 
mount with a good deal of difficulty, as the path was very 
slippery. 1820 Byron Morg. Mag. xiv, I shall repass the 
mounts. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 75 Ye mounts Where 
I climb to ’scape my fellow, 
b. transf. and fig. 

c 1200 Vices 4- Virtues 79 Ofter hwa mai him resten upe 
Sin halite munte of heueneriche. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
F.put. 267 It is thought to aduaunce the poore patients to 
the mount of felicirie. 1602 M arston A ntonio's Rev. iv. iii, 

1 have a mount of mischiefe clogs my soule, As waightie as 
the high-nol’d Appenine. 2742 Young AY. T/t. viii. 1082 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, Above the fogs of 
sense. 1894 Max Pemberton Sea Wolves vii, A low mount 
of black cloud upon the horizon. 

C. Her . A representation of a hillock. 

It is usually coloured vert (as turf) and borne in the base of 
the escutcheon, but it may be charged upon an ordinary or 
form part of a crest, 

1611 Guillim Her. in. xiv. 129 He beareth Argent on a 
Mount Proper, a Stagge Couchant, Gules. 1688 R. Holme 
Armory in. 479/2 'The second [figure] is a Mountain, or 
Mount Trebble mounted, or a Hill of three ascents. 1828-40 
Berry Jlncycl, Herald. I, Mount grieced or in degrees, 
mounts cut in form of steps. Mount mounted, also called 
a shapournet shaponrned, mounted , or crested, and a mount 
•with a hill upon it. *871 Burke's Peerage, etc. 867/x A fess, 
arg., charged with a mount. 1882 Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 107 
Or ; on a Mount vert, a Tree proper. 

f d. ? A representation of a mountain belonging 
to a pageant. Obs. 

1380 in Cunningham Revels at Crt. (1842) 157 Hoopes to 
make a Mounte iij 5 . Ibid. 162 The payntinge of vij Cities, 
one villadge, . .and a mount for Christmas iij Holidaies. 

2 , Mil. a. A substantial defensive or protective 
work of earth or other material, thrown up to resist 
an attack or to advance an assault. Obs, exc. Hist. 

1558 J. Highkield in Ld. Hardwicke St. Papers (1778) I. 
115 Thereupon there weie two mounts repaired for the 
better defence. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. _ 465 As sone as 
the king was come he cast a depe trench with a high mount 
to prohibite them within the towne to haue any egresse. 1600 
Holland Livy xxvi. xiv. 620 As for fabricks and mounts to 
be raised and planted against it [?. e. the City], they.. would 
aske some long time. i6n Bible Isa. xxix ; 3, I.. will lay 
siege against thee witli a mount, and 1 will raise forts against 
thee. X697 Potter Antio. Greece 111. x. (1715) 97 Their 
Mounts they let fall to the Ground by Undermining the 
Foundations. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879 ) II. 726/2 
He besieged that city seven months, during which time he 
erected vast mounts of earth, .and invested it. i860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 410 The mount, or heaped-up earth, by which 
the besiegers (ought on a level with the besieged, 
t b. = Cavalier sb. 4. Also fig. Obs. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded. iij, The Caue- 
leeres (by vs called Mounts). 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 
Com/mu. 348 It sta.ndeih well also for the conquest of Greece, 
bordering upon it, as it were a strong mount or Cavalfier. 
1701 Dover Draughts Fortified Towns 2 A Cavalier or 
Mount, is a great Body of Earth, rais’d on the Terraplain. 
1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 98 A battery of six pieces 
of cannon . .besides three small mounts,, .which bad each of 
them two pieces upon them. 

f e. u.S. (See quot.) Obs , 

1724 in Temple Sc Sheldon Hist. Northfield, Mass. (187s) 
202 Self and team to catt mount timber 1 day ; and self one 
day’s work at the mount. .0 7 0. _ [Note, The mounts were 
square towers, from 14 to 20 feet high . . ; were made of heavy 
timbers.. with the upper story.. fitted up for a sentry.] 

+ 3 . An artificial mound of earth, stone$, or the 
like; esp. a raised piece of ground, or walk, in 
a garden. Obs. 

1391 Spenser Virg. Gnat 660 A little mount, of greene 
turffs edifide. Ibid. 686 He., real da mount of earth. 
1615 W. Lawson Country llausew. Card. (1626) 55 In diuers 
corners of your Orchard Mounts of stone, or wood curiously 
wrought 1623 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 363 At the End 
of both the Side Grounds, I would haue a Mount of some 
Pretty Height, .to looke abroad into the Fields. 1653 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxv. 140 Behind their houses., 
were two great Mounts of dead mens bones. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 73 p 9 Another [of his friends] has been for three 
years digging canals and raising mounts. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 517 The nearest kindred or friends. .lastly, cover 
all over with earth, which raises a conical hill or mount 
1800 Bentham M ern. 4 Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 347 It will form 
a mount in my garden. 1813 Hobhouse Journey (ed.2) 716 
Bairows— Short Account of those ancient Mounts. 

b. transf 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav.^ (ed. 2) 302 Their beloved 
Priapus is imperiously intbroniz’d upon a brazen Mount, 
*685 Dryden tr. Horace, Odes 1. ix. 2 Behold yon moun- 
tain’s hoary height, Made higher with new mounts of snow. 

XX. In various transferred senses. 

+ 4 . The quantity of 30 cwt. of plaster of Paris. 

(So OF. mont (13th c. in Godefr.); a specific application 
of the common transferred sense ‘ heap 
1332 Lett. Pap. Hen. VIII, V, 446 [Plaster of Paris.. a] 
mount [containing 30 cwt.]. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
+ 6. [After It. ■monte.'] A bank. Obs. 

1622 Bacon Let. to BP. Andrews Misc. Wks. (1629) 8 S To 
put forth that poore Talent, .that God hath giuen me. -to 
Banks or Mounts of Perpetuity, which will not breake. 
1765 B lack ston k Comm. I. 326 A system which seems to 
have had it's original In the state of Florence, A.D. 1344 ! 
which government then owed about 60,000 (. sterling : and. 
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being unable to pay it, formed the principal into an aggre- 
gate sum, called metaphorically a mount or bank, the shares 
whereof were transferrable like our stocks, with interest at 
5 per cent. 

t b. Mount of piety, mount piety, a render- 
ing of It. monte di pie la, Fr, mont-de-pieM, in Italy 
and France a pawnbroking establishment insti- 
tuted and carried on by the state for the pmpose 
of affording loans to the poor at low interest. 

c 1618 Moryson I tin. iv. viii. (1903) 160 For vsury five in 
the hundreth is allowed in the mounts of piety, which are 
bankes of inony to be lent to the poore. 1661 (title) Observa- 
tions Manifesting the Conveniency and Commodity of 
Mount-Pietyes, or Publick Bancks for Relief of the Poor 
and others in distress upon Pawns. 1765 Ann. Reg. 153 
He has left. .500,000 crowns in the Mount of Piety. 

6. Palmistry. One of the fleshy prominences on 
the palm of the hand by the development of which 
palmists profess to ascertain the degree of influence 
exercised by a particular planet. (Cf. Mons a.) 

1644 Bulwer Chiron, xot With the Thumbe bended in, 
and reaching to the mount of Mercurie. 1653 R. Sanders 
Physiogn. 63 At the root of each finger there is a little 
rising, the which we call the mounts of the Planets, 1695 
Congreve Love for L. n. iii, She has. .a moist Palm, and art 
open Liberality on the Mount of Venus. 

III. 7 . attrib. and Comb., as mount-moving 
adj. ; + mount-egg (see quot.). 

1647 H. More_ Char. <$• Hum . 3 Deep-searching wit, 
mount-moving might Are nought compard to that good 
spright. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II. s.v , After Tin 
fiom the burnt Ore is melted down and remelted, there will 
sometimes remain a different Slugg in the bottom of the 
Float, this they call Mount-Egg. 

Mount (mount), sbP [f. Mount v. Cf. F. 
monte fem. (which may be the source of some of 
the senses), Sp., It. monta , a Com. Rom. vbl. sb.] 
+ 1 . = Amount sb. Obs. 



13. . Gaw. d Gr. Knt. 718 So mony meruayl hi mount her 
J>e mon fyndez, Hit were to tore for to telle of he tenhe dole. 

14. . in Hist. Coll. Citizen Load. (Camden) 15 There wolde 
he schot..A hundryd gounnys. .With[in] the mount of ij 
halfe hourys. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 218 They again en- 
joying a long peace and increasing the mount of their 
former sins, . .they were once more cast into the hands of 
Philistins. 

2 . An act of mounting (rare) ; "h spec, (of a bird) 
a rising from the ground ; a manner of mounting ; 
t (of a gun) elevation. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Dj b, She toke it at the mouote or 
at the souce. 1371 Digges Pantom. 1. xxx. I ivb, Making 
seueral angles proportionally to the seueral mounts of the 
peece. 1596 Harington Meiam. Ajax 31 Doe you not 
sometime., talke., of putting a heron to the mount? 1602 
Marston Ant. # Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 58 Now, capring 
wits, Rise to your highest mount. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 224 The first.. at two or three_ mounts and 
active leaps spear-high, fetches down the piece of meat. 
187a Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 51 After another 
slight descent, and then a gradual mount, the top of Thorn- 
thwaite Crag is gained. 1891 Cycling (Badin. Libr.) viii. 
(ed. 3) 254 This mount, when once perfectly acquired, is 
deliberate and graceful. 

+ b. Mil. To sound a mount : to give a trumpet 
signal for mounting. Obs. 1639 Howell Vocab. v. 

3 . That in or on which anything is mounted, 
fitted, supported, or placed; a ‘mounting ‘ fitting’, 
or ‘ setting ’ [cf. F. monture ] ; spec, (a) the margin 
surrounding a picture, or the cardboard upon 
which a drawing is mounted; (b) pi. the metal 
ornaments serving as borders, edges, or guards to 
the angles and prominent parts of e g. the decora- 
tive furniture of the 18th c. ; (c) the glass slip with 
its adjuncts used to preserve objects for examina- 
tion under the microscope. 

1739 Act 12 Geo. II, c. 26 § 6 Mounts, Screws, or Stoppers 
to Stone or Glass Bottles or Phials. 1854 Fairholt Diet. 
Terms Arts, Mount,.. the paper or card- hoard upon which 
a drawing is placed. 1839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 313 
The mount or margin intervening between the water-colour 
painting and its frame is almost invariably white, 1883 
A, H. Church Prec. Stones 101 Diamond.. i in. diam ; 
claw setting on swing mount.. .Diamond. -bordered with 
1a brilliants set in silver, on gold mount. 1884 Cyclist 
13 Feb. 243/1 Salad bowls and servers, with silver mounts. 
1888 Century Mag. Oct. 889/1 Tne carriages and mounts 
of the guns ate made entirely of bronze ana steel. 

b. Of a fan ; (a) The pieces of wood, ivory, etc., 
forming the frame or support (see also fan-motint 
under Fan sb.'). (V) The silk, paper, or similar 

material forming the surface of the fan. 

1811 Self Instructor 121, 2 fans, French mounts. x86g 
A rt Jrnl. Mar. 90/3 Perforated cedar, sandal- wood, nacre, 
ivory— such is the proper mount of an elegant fan. _ 1878 
Ibid. Aug. 173/2 Coryat. .mentions some [fans], .consisting 
of a paper mount pasted on a wooden handle. [Coryat does 
not use the word.] 1889 Harper's Mag. Aug. 404/2 In these 
[Cabriolet fans] the mount is in two parts, the lower and 
narrower mount being half-way up the stick, the second 
mount in the usual place at the top of the stick. 

4 . colloq. A horse (or other animal, occas. a 
bicycle, etc.) on which one is mounted; a horse, 
etc., provided for a person’s riding. 

1836 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 363/1 The jockey 
..receiving information from the trainer as to the pecu- 
liarities of his mount. *883 E. Pennkll-Elmhirst Cream 
Leicestersh. 23s Others merely give their mounts a kick in 
the ribs and gallop onwards. 1883 Century Mag. Mar. 653/1 
A good high-bred dromedary is as comfortable a mount as 
can be desired. 1885 Cyclist 19 Aug. to88/i This is easily ac- 


counted for by the number of strange [cycle] riders and the 
changing of mounts from roadsters to racers. 1889 Standard 
17 Mar., There is every reason to believe that, in mounts 
as in ordnance, Great Britain will be self-sufficing. 

5 . An opportunity or occasion of ‘ getting into 
the saddle ’ ; hence, an undertaking to ride or an 
act of riding (a horse) in a race. 

1836 1 Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 361/1 The jockey 
..is now expected to ride to orders in most cases, though 
there are still some who would refuse such a mount. 188a 
B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil, Sent. I. i. 15 [He] had been 
kind to me . . giving me a mount occasionally on one of his 
numerous stud. 1884 Illustr. Land. Hews 1 Nov. 410/2 The 
custom is to pay at least twenty-five pounds for a mount in 
the Derby and St. Leger. Ibid. 410/3 The leader of liis 
profession, whose mounts for this year are not yet finished. 
1888 Sir C. Russell in Times 26 June 4/4 The regular fees 
for his [a jockey's] ridings or ‘mounts’. 

6 . attrib. (in sense 3 : see quots.). 

1881 Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 83 Mount, Passe partout 
—Cutter, Binder, Gilder, Maker (for Photographs, Draw- 
ings, &c.). 1896 Daily News 14 Sept. 2/7 A mount cutter 

was charged with having stolen.. a quantity of cardboard 
patterns, mounts, &c. 

t Mount, sbP Obs. rare'" 1 . [Perh. transf. use 
of Mount sbd; but cf. Mound Asphericalbox. 

1562 New Vr.'s Gifts in Nichols Progr. Eliz. (1823) I. 108 
A little roundemounteof golde to conteyneapomaunderin it. 

Mount (mount), v. Also 4-5 munt(e, monte, 
4-6 mont. [M E. munte , monte, a. OF. vninter, mon- 
ter (mod. F. montef) = Pr., Sp., Pg. montar. It. mon- 
tare .-—popular L. *montare, f. mont-, mons Mount 
sb . 1 With regard to the sense cf. F. amont uphill, 
up the stream (: — L. ad montem lit. * to the hill ’). 

The principal senses, intransitive and transitive, were 
adopted from Fr. The sense ‘ to ride ’, prominent in the 
Rom. langs., never passed into Eng. ; cf. senses 3 and 9.] 

I. intr. 

L To go upwards, ascend. Also with up. 

a. To fly upwards, to soar, t Of a missile : To 
rise in its flight. 

c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame it. 445 He. .lat the reynes gon 
Of his hors and they anoort Gonne vp to mounten and 
doun descende Til both the eyre and erthe brende. <11423 
Cursor M. 23894 (Trim) He 3yue vs grace so to acounte 
pat we may to heuen mounte. c 1430 Holland Howlat 
638 Than rerit thir Mer^eonis that mountis so hie. 1535 
Cover dale Job xxxix. 27 Doth the Aegle mounte vp. .at 
thy commaundement ? 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
15 By reason that the bullets being so much lower than the 
heigth of their peaces, .doo naturailie mount and flie vneer- 
tainlie, 1602 Marston Ant. Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 65 
O that my spirit in a sigh could mount Into the spheare, 
where thy sweet soule doth rest ! 1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 

604 Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd, 
Till mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes Expanded 
shine. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 9 If it [a rocket] 
mounts even and high. 1834 Allingham Day Nt. Songs, 
Lover 4 Birds v, The Lark hurried, mounting from the lea. 

b. To travel or proceed in an upward direction. 
Now usually implying a somewhat steep ascent, 

e. g. that of a flight of steps. 

1471 Ckxtou Recuyeil (Sommer) II. 422 Hercules., began 
to mounte and goo vpon the degrees or steyres. c 1489 — 
Blanchardyn lii. 198 The prouoste. .cam in to the towneand 
sy ih mounted to the paleys. a 1333 Ld. Berners Hnon lix. 
204 They causyd the mynstrell to mount vp on y> ladder. 
1532 Huloet, Mount ouer, trascendo. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies in. xy. 164 They [jc. certain fish] 
mount from the sea into the rivers. 1678 Dryden Alt for 
Love v. i, Antony Is mounted up the Pharos ; from whose 
turret. He stands surveying our Egyptian galleys, Engaged 
with Caesar's fleet. 1726 Shei.vocke Hoy. round World 105 
They have abundance of very handsome middle-sized horses, 
which are said to mount with great dexterity. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 66 [The chamois] always mount or 
descend in an oblique direction. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia 
xxii, A body of gladiators, .planting their scaling-ladders. . 
mounted to the attack. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879) 293 On arriving at a streamlet, cross it near its source, 
and then mount by the side of the Pillar. 

f c. To move towards culmination. Obs. 

1394 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xxxii. (16361 488 In a right 
Spheare the star called Cor Leonis,. .riseth, mounteth, and 
setteth with the 145 degree 30' of tire Equinoctiall. 1604 
E. G[rimstonk] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies u. x. 104 Where 
the sphere is straight, and the signes mount directly, there 
the dayes and nights are equal! 

d. To tower (obs .) ; also, to extend in an upward 
direction, rare. 

1361 Daus tr, Ballinger on Apoc. (1373) 22 b, The temple 
ofDian of Ephesus, .mounted up in the middes oftheCitie. 
1679 T, Kirke Mod. Acc. Scot , 6 The Houses mount seven 
or eight stories high, with many Families on one Floor. 
1839 Murchison Silnr. Syst. 1. xxxii. 439 The overlying 
strata, mounting into the hills above Llanfihangel. 

e. Of inanimate things: To rise, move upwards 
as if spontaneously. ? Obs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iii. § 5 When things natural! in 
that regard forget their ordinary naturall woont, that which 
is heauie mounting somelime vpwardes of its owne accord. 

a Baxter Call to Unconverted Wks. (18,56) 83 As fire 
mount upward.. so the converted soul is inclined to 
God. 1703 Addison Italy 370 At the same time are seen 
little Flakes of Scurfe rising up, that are probably the Parts 
which compose the Islands, for they often mount of them- 
selves, tho’ the Water is not troubled. 1711 — Sped. No. 62 
r s His ambitious Love is a Fire that naturally mounts 
upwards. 

f. To grow in an upward direction. ? Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 323 They grow till 
fifteen, in that time mounting to foure and twenty foot. 
2671 Grew Amt. Plants iii. App. § 4 The use of these 
Parts may be observed as the Trunk Mounts, or as it 


Trails. 1693 Evelvn De la Quint. ComH. Gard. II. 155 
Wc replant none of those [Cabbages] tnat begit) to mount, 
that is, to run up their stalks, as if they were going to Seed. 

g. Of the blood : To rise into the cheeks. Also, 
of the effects of wine : To ‘ go ’ to the head. 

1625 Middleton Game at Chess til. 5 , Ha ! all my body’s 
blood mounts to my face To look upon this letter. 1867 
Trollope Citron. Barset I. xxiv. 206 The blood mounted 
all over his face. 1884 Tennyson Becket Prol., When the 
Gascon wine mounts to my head. 

h. Of silkworms (see quots. J. 

1796 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI 1 . 485/r When the worms 
are ready to mount, in order to spin, if tetc.]. 1876 B. F. 
Cobb Silk (Brit. Manuf. Industries) 149 At the end of the 
last stage the worm ‘ mounts that is to say, ceases to feed, 
climbs up from the feeding tray. to the ‘ bush’,. .or what- 
ever may have been prepared for it, and spins its cocoon. 

2 . Jig. a. To ascend to a higher level in rank, 
estimation, power, excellence, completeness, etc. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 145 Thogh it [Pride] mounte for a 
throwe, It scbal doun falle and overthrowe. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Attian ii, Who so mounteth hyher than he shold 
he falleth lower than he wold. 1367 Satir. Poems Reform. 
vii. 226 Thair laude and fame sail mont abone the skyis. 
a 1613 Bacon Case Past-nati Scot. Wks. 1826 V. 116 
Naturalization is best discerned in the degrees whereby the 
law doth mount and ascend thereunto. 1622 Interpreter 4 
Knowing. . that Simplicitie hath onely mounted by vertue. 
1647 N . Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xiv. (1739) 26 The 
Prelacy beginning to mount, nibbled at it in the second 
Century. 1882 A thenteum 22 Apr. 501 [Mr. Spencer] shows 
how ..men mount from the lowly estate of chiefless Eskimo 
. . to despotisms, republics, [etc.]. 

b. To become elevated in spirit. 

1481 Caxton Godejfroy ccxii 309 Of this auenture mounted 
the turke in grete pryde. 1802 Wordsw. Resolution <)• In- 
depend. 4 As high as we have mounted in delight In our 
dejection do we sink as low. 

e. To ascend or go back in time. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 467 [They] seem to fix their 
foundation to a period before the Christian era, but without 
mounting to the ancient times of the Jews or the Phoeni- 
cians. 1803 Med. jrnl. IX. 369 For the antiquity of which 
[method] we must mount up to Celsus. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany vii. 83 An antiquity which mounts up to the 
eighth century of our era. 

3 . To get upon the back of a horse or other 
animal (occas. upon a person’s shoulders) for the 
purpose of riding. Const, on, ttpon, -|- to. 

1309 Hawes J'asi. Pleas, xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 131 My fayre 
barbed stede, On whome I mounted. 1563 Stapleton tr. 
Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. v. vi. 159, I was able to mounte to 
my horse. 1582 Stanvhurst PEneis 11. (Arb.) 66 Wei father 
in Gods name, mount on my shoulder, I pray you. isg6 
Spenser F. Q. v. x. 16 He was readie to his steede to mount. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 225 After this., 
appears.. one.. mounted on an Elephant. 166a J. Davies 
tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 18 We mounted at the same 
place where we alighted, and return'd to our Lodgings. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xlvi. IV. 505 Six thousand guards 
successively mounted before the palace gate, c 1830 Arab. 
Pits. (Rtlcig.) 631 Each man then returned to his horse, put 
on its bridle,, .and then mounted. 

4 . To get up on something that serves to raise 
one above the ground. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. 10 The idlest and the paltriest 
Mime that ever mounted upon banke. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
11. viii, I mounted on the Chair. 1753 Lond. Mag. Sept. 396 
But mount on French heels when you go to a ball, Tis the 
fashion to totter and shew you can fall. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond v, The window was too high to reach from the 

§ round ; but, mourning on a buffet which stood beneath it, 
ather Holt showed me how [etc.], 
f to. simply. To ascend the stage, platform, 
rostrum, etc. ; to make an appearance as a per- 
former, orator, etc. Obs. 

1743 Daily Advertiser 28 Sept. 3/3 [Advt. of a Prize-fight] 
The Doors will be open’d at Ten, and the Champions 
mount at Twelve. 1760 Foote Minor 11. Wks. 1799 I, 259 
It being impossible he should mount [as an auctioneer], I 
have consented to sell. 1764 — Patron r. ibid. 335 , 1 never 
got salt to my porridge till I mounted [stf. on the pillory] at 
the Royal Exchange. 

6. To rise in amount; to increase by addition. 
Chiefly with tip. Also, +to be amassed. 

1362 Langi.. P. PI. A. Prol. 64 But holychircbe bi-ginne 
hoide bet to-gedere, pe moste Miscbeef on molde mounted 
vp faste. 1601 ? Marston Pasqnil <j(- Kath. 1. 92 So great 
a masse of coyne might mount from wholsome thrift. 1622 
Fletcher Beggar's Bush iv. i, Sir, you know not To what 
a masse, the little we get dayly, Mounts. in seven yea res. 
169s J, Edwards Perfect. Script. 220 It is by the fault of 
the transcribers that the arithmetick mounts so high. 1798 
Coleridge To Lesbia 13 To the store Add hundreds— then 
a thousand more 1 And when they to a million mount, Let 
confusion take the account. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 5. 
141 The debts of the Crown mounted to four times its annual 
income. . Mod. The debt will mount up fearfully at such 
a rate of interest. 

+ 8, To amount or be equal to a certain sum, 
number, or quantity. Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 332 pose vnwyse ledes pat affyen 
bym in vanyte & in vayne pynges, For (rinkpat moum.es 
to no3t, her mercy forsaken. 1321 Tunstai. in Ellis Orig. 
Lett Ser. in. I. 273, I have.. lent M, Spinel money which 
raonceth in al to thyrty 11 sterlinge. *334 Act 26 Hen, VIII, 
c. 3 B 22 The incumbent. .shall not. .pay ..more.. than the 
value of the thirde parte of his.. benefice,. shall mounte 
vnto. 1360 Bible (Geneva) A cts xix. 19 marg ;, Fifth thou- 
sand pieces of silver. This mounteth to of our money about 
2000 markes. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 270 Bring then 
these blessings to a strict account; Make fair deductions; 
see to what they mount. 1738 Swift Pol. Cenversat. 
Introd. 40 The old Stock-Oaths ..do not muunt to above 
forty five, or fifty at most. 



MOUNT. 

7. slang. [? An application of 4 b.] (See qnots.) 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter (1800) 145 These kind of 

men attend the courts of law., ; their price is five shillings 
for what they call mounting; they have been known to 
mount two or three times in one day. 1813 J, H. Vaux 
Plash Diet., Mount, to swear, or give evidence falsely for 
the sake of a gratuity. To mount for a person is also 
synonymous with bonnetting for him. 1902 Daily Citron. 

6 Mar. 8/a He suhptenaed Roseblade as a witness for him 
at his trial, hut, said Williams, dejectedly, ‘ he mounted and 
come it on me’. Mr. P. : What do you mean i Williams : 
He gave evidence against me. 

II. trans. equivalent to intr. uses with prep. 

8. To ascend or climb up (a mountain, hill, rock, 
tree) ; to ascend (a river, a stair). 

c 1500 Meiusiue 324 Geffray ,. mounted the mountayne. 
*615 G. Sanoys Trav. 289 We mounted a paive of high 
staires. 1709 E. Bancroft Guiana 15 He mounted _ the 
river of Essequebo. 1796 Morse Amur. Geog. II. 17 The 
birdmen. .are amazingly dexterous in mounting the steepest 
rocks. 1843 Lever 7 . Hinton iii, "We mounted an old- 
fashioned and rickety stair. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prises 
I. xxiv. 6n While the fish were mounting the river. 1886 
Ashov-Steruy Lazy Minstrel 196 You Should mount the 
Hill and see the view. 

b. Said of a rising road, stair, etc. 

1611 Shaks. Cytnb. 1. vi. 106 Lippes as common as the 
Stayres That mount the Capitoll. 1872 Jknkinson Guide 
ling. Lakes (1879) 13 The road ..mounts a steep rising 
ground. 

e. To mount a breach ; to ascend it for the pur- 
pose of assault or attack, 

/704 Swift T. Tub i>ed., Your Lordships . . undaunted 
Courage in mounting a Breach or sealing a Wall. 1814 
Scott IVav.x iu, Being the first to mount the breach. 3841 
Elphinstone Hist. hid. IX. 301 The breach had b.-en built 
up to such a height as to render It impossible to mount it. 

+ d. To rise or soar into. Ofis. 

3675 Dryden & Mulgrave Ess. Sat. 1 17 So men in rapture 
think they mount the sky, While 011 the ground th'en- 
tranced wretches lie. 1707 Curios, in flush. 4- Card, 24 
He sees the Sun rise every Morning and mount the Horizon. 
1746-7 Hkrvey Medif. (1S18) 190 Bid He. .not only mount 
the lower firmament, but ascend the heaven. of heavens. 

+ e. /if. To rise to the level of, to rival. 06s. 
i6z8 Eahlb Microcosm., Detractor (Arb.) 43 He is. .am- 
bitious to match others, not by mounting their worth, but 
bringing them downe with his Tongue to his owne poore- 
nesse. 

9. To get upon the back of (a horse or other 
animal, a bicycle) for the purpose of riding. 

*399 Shaks. Hen, V, nt, vii. 25 The dull Elements ...neuer 
appeare in him, but.only in patient stitlnesse while his rider 
mounts him : bee is indeede a Horse. 1693 Humours 
Town 19 I’ll mount your Horse, and ride down. 1789 An- 
burey Trav. II. 397, I went to his house just as he had 
mounted horse. 1819 Byron Juan 1. ix, A better cavalier 
ne’er mounted horse. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain vi 4r, 

I now.. having mounted my mule, set forward. 1907 Aca- 
demy i2 Jan. 36 /a One of the majors was accustomed to 
mount his horse from a chair. 

transf. 1808 Scott Marmiott 11. Introd., And mark the 
wild.swans mount the gale. 

10. To get upon, for the purpose of copulation. 
Now only colloq. of animals. 

[1593 Shaks. J feu.. 4 Ad. 596 Now is she in the vetie lists 
of loue, Her champion mounted for the hot incounter : All 
is imaginarie she doth proue, He will not mannage her, 
although he mount her. 1630 B. Jonson Hew Inn 1. iii, 
Instead of backing the braue Steed, o’ mornings, To mount 
the Chambermaid.] 1697 DrYDEN Virg. Georg, in. 308 
Whether the Bull or Courser be thy Care, Let him not leap 
the Cow, or mount the Mare. 

11. To ascend and take a place in or on ; to get 
upon or into, from below. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 83 We were forced to 
mount the Indian Hackery. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 46 
r a The Boy accordingly mounted the Pulpit, a 1738 Ram- 
say The Mill -0 it, My lass, like a fool, had mounted the 
stool. x&wTmo.i.w /.hi. Greece VI. 191 Since he himself had 
mounted the throne. _ 1888 Spectator 30 June 883/2 Racing 
notabilities-, and betting men, and blacklegs, all mounting 
the stand and giving their evidence. 

III. tram, in causative uses. 

+ 12. To cause to ascend or rise; to elevate, lift, 
draw or drive up. Also with itp, 06 s. 

* 53 8 Error Diet., Exalto, to mounte or lyfte ttp. c 1590 
Marlowe Faust vi. [Chorus), Learned Faustus, To know 
the secrets of Astronomy ... Did mount himselfe to scale 
Olympus top, Being seated in a chariut burning bright. 
1604 If. GtRtMsroNE] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xxiv. 395 
They did mount it [re. the idol) in this manner, for that the 
staires qfthe Temple were very steepe . . , while they mounted 
vp the idoll, all the people stoode in the Court. 1610 W. 
Fqlkinghaw AH of Survey r. ix. 20 Some Enginarie aide 
must bee assistant to mount the water by Screwes, Pullies, 
Poizes. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , 1, i. 144 The fire that 
mounts the liquor til't run ore, In seeming to augment it, 
wasts it. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. iii. § 7. 45 A bird, 
hauing therein no feeling of her wings, or any sensible re- 
sistance of aire to mount her selfo by. i64o"tr. Verdere's 
Rom. Ram, Hi. 68 O from what an abisme am I mounted, 
said Flortmond. 1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lvii. 
(1739) 104 Like a Vapour mounted up by the Clergy, 1705 
tr, Bosnian's Guinea 282 Mounting their Heads and half 
their Bodies above the surface of the Water. 1766 Compl. 
Farmer s.V. Mulberry , When they were quite divested of 
the side shoots, the sap is mounted to the top. 

+ b. To erect. 06s. rare , 

ifito Shaks. Temp, ii. il it Then like Hedg-hogs, which 
Lye tumbling in my bare-fonte way, and mount Their 
pricks at my foot-fall. 1821 Clare Pill. Mimtr. II. too 
Water-lilies mount their snowy buds. 

+ 0. To direct to a higher point. 06s. 

158* Stanyhurst Mine is 11. (Arb.) 65 But father AnchiseS, 
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mounting his sight to the skyward, . .hertly thus his orison 
vttred. 1675 tr. MachiciveltPs Prince vi. (Rtldg.) 36 By 
mounting their arrow to a certain proportion, they may 
come nearer to the mark. 

13. In. various fig. or non-material senses : +a. To 
raise in honour, estimation, power, or wealth. 
Rarely with up. Obs. 

1581 Satir. Poems Reform, xliii. 103 So Fortotm montit 
neuer man on hicht, Bot sho can law him within a iitill 
quhyle. c 1586 C’tbss Pembroke Ps. i.xix. xi, My God, 
me poore and low, High shall mount from need and woe. 
1621 Quarles Esther vi. Medit., Who mounts the meeke, 
and beates the lofty downe. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1. xvii, (1739) 34 This hath mounted pip Kings to the 
top more than their own ambition, a 1661 Fu ller Worthies, 
Surrey (1662) in. 83 Abbot., was mounted from a Lecturer 
to a Dignitary, a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
III. 29 Damning themselves, to mount him to his crown. 
1728 Young Love Fame 1. 283 Is there whom his tenth epic 
mounts to fame? 

+ b. To elevate spiritually ; to raise to higher 
objects of contemplation; lo excite to a higher 
degree of activity or emotion. Obs. 

a 1546 G. Wishart tr. Conf. Faith Stoeuerland in Wod- 
roiu Soc. Mi sc. 11844) *3 Except we be elluminat, styred 
up and mounted, by the grace of Chryst. 1591 Sylvester 
Du Burins 1. vii. 409 That we, down-treading earthly cogi- 
tations, May mount our thoughts to heav nly meditations, 
jfioi Sir W. Cornwallis Disc Seneca ) 80 There is no 
circumstance but is a steppe, mounting the understanding 
to the truth. 1601 Shaks. Alls Well 1. i. 235 What power 
is it, which mounts my loue so hye. 1602 Mauston Ant. <$- 
Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 52 Young Prince, mount up your 
spirits, and prepare To solemnise your nuptials eve with 
potnpe. 1636 Heywood Challenge Beaut ie v. I 3, What 
prostrates them Mounts me to expectations, a 1644 Quarles 
Sol. Recant. Sol. viii. 30 This mounts thy sottle with more 
heroick fires. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. v. viii. 
214 May not man, by custotne ami improvement of Piety, 
mount himselfe necre to an Angelical! nature. 1742 Young 
Nt. Th. tv. 262 Such contemplations. .should mount The 
mind still higher. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 
157 They [William Ill's ministers] were not yet mounted to 
the elevation of the king. 

+ e. To exalt, magnify. Obs. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert nt. v. 27 Love seeks no honor, 
blit does honor bring. Mounts others value, and her own 
lets fall ! 1673 Marvel Belt. Tramp. II. 244 If you would 
mount what ts said to mean Conscience, the Clause does not 
. .exclude it. 

+ d. To raise the value or price of. Obs. 

1708 J. Ckamberlaynb St. Gt. Brit. n. nr. ii. (1737 ) 402 
James the lid . .mounted the Ounce of Silver to 12 s. 177a 
Foote Nabob 11. (17781 39 Suppose they have mounted the 
beef and mutton a trifle ; ar’n't we obliged to them too for 
raising the value of boroughs ? 

+ 6. To ‘lift up’ (the voice). Obs. 
zSoz ? Marstov Pastjieil g Hath. it. 13 Boy cleere thy 
th rote, and mount thy sweetest notes 1602 — Antonio's 
Rev. v. iv, Why then Io to Hymen, mount a loftie note. 

+ f. To represent as amounting to a certain sum 
or number. Obs. 

1639 Fuller Holy War v xxx. (1640) 284 Some have 
mounted his ordinarie yearly in-come to eight millions of 
gold. 163s Hist. Camb. 27 The Oxford-Antiquary in- 
sulteth on the paucity of ancient H os ties in Cambridge., 
much boasting of the nurnerottsness of the Halls in Oxford, 
which he mounteth to above two hundred. 

14. To set or place upon an elevation. Now- 
only with const, on, upon. 

1567 Satir. Poems Riform. vii. 43 To se ane monstuire, 
full of fylthynes, Abone the rest heich mountit vp in gloir. 
*377 B- Googe Heresback's Husb, l. (15861 9, I haue set 
my house in this place without the bankes, and mounted 
it as hie as I could. 1590 Greene Ori. Fur. (1599) A 3b, 
From thence, mounted vpon a Spanish Barke Such as trans- 
ported Ia--on to the fleece : . , I furrowed N eptunes Seas. 1607 
Makston What you Will u. ii, Ped. Sance delaies,., mount 
him, mount him ! [i. e. ‘ horse ' him. for a flogging.] 1615 G. 
Sanuvs Tray. 186 Mounted a good height on the side of 
the mountain is Aceldama c 1662 Ro zb. Ball. (1887) VI, 
359 O the Pinade of Shrewsbury shews itself still, For it's 
mounted gallantly on a high Hill. 1678 Butler Hud. iu. ii. 
97a For Chiarlataiis can do no good, Until th’ are mounted 
in a Crowd ; 1683 Condemn, 6- Exec. A. Sydney 2 They., 
Conveyed him to the Scaffold on which being Mounted, he 
Bowed, a 1700 Dryden Iliad 1.239 We hear thee on our 
Backs and mount thee on the Throne. 1742 Pole Dune, 
iv. 564 Gone ev'ry blush, and silent all reproach, Contending 
Princes mount them in their Coach. 1870 J H Newman 
Gram. Assent ir. vii. 222 No wonder we see more than the 
ancients, because we are mounted upon their shoulders. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 386 A cluster of outbuildings 
..each mounted on poles. 

15. To set on horseback ; to help into the saddle ; 
also, to furnish with a saddle horse. In passive, to 
be seated on horseback. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 52 Isaac .. royally 
mounted vpon one of the Emperors horses., was.. brough 
..to the court. cx6i8 Moryson l tin. tv v. i. (1903) 438 
Next rode some 40a gentlemen of Rome brauely mounted. 
1647 W. Browne Polex. 1. 199 He was . . mounted on a Black 
Barbary. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ' Toy. Ambuss. 202 
He was.. excellently well mounted, on a very gallant horse. 
1678 Butler Hud. iu. ii. 1547 He's mounted on a hazel 
bavin. 1607 Drvden Aineid vii. 381 Of these [horses] he 
chose the fairest and the best. To mount the Trojan troup. 
*701 Grew Cosnt. Sacra 11 vii. 73 Phancy without Reason; 
is like a Horse without a Rider ; and Reason without Phancy 
is not Well Mounted. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv, 283 He 
hastily mounted his own Wife and Daughter. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist, (1776) IV. 299 High’ enough to admit a man 
mounted upon a middle-sized horse. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 
tjr Isa. n, xii. Ill, 131 .He commanded that each troopef 
should take one of the infantry on his crupper, setting the 
example himself by mounting a German ensign behind him 
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on his own horse. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxtx, He.; 
rides when somebody mounts him. 2853 J. H, Newman 
Hist.Sk. (1873) IL L t. 11 'These populations have in all 
ages been shepherds, mounted on horseback. 1877 ‘ Rita’* 
Vivienne r 1. ii, Now mount me, please. It is time we were 
oft". 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 305 He had horse? 
more than enough to mount a regiment of cavalry, 
b. Of a horse : To carry (its rider). 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (17571 II. 27 The hollow- 
back Horse generally puts out a good Neck, and mounts 
the Rider handsomely. 

10. Mil. a. To raise (guns) into position; to 
place in a position ready for use. 

*539 i n Archseatogia XI. 437 A saker cf brasse . .mountyd 
uppon shod whelys. 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 402 
Propositioun wes maid of befoir. .how all the artailyearie . . 
niycht be perfytlie montit, ordourit, and put in dowbill 
equippage. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 33r. By East and West 
let France and England mount Their battering Canon 
charged to the mouthes. 1653 H- Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, 
x. 33 The General . .caused his forces to land, and mounting 
twelve great pieces he renewed the battery, c 1710 Celia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 215 The plattform for the Gunns 
w°" are well mounted and very well kept. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. $ Is. 11. xii. III. 131 On this rampart he mounted his 
little train of artillery. 

b. Of a fort, a ship: To have (cannon) in position. 

1748 Anson's Voy. w. v. 338 One is - . an insignificant 

fortress, mounting only five guns eight pounders ; the other 
..fort mounts the same number of guns, 1831 Sir J. Sin- 
clair Corn. II. 277 Hemet only four ships, three of which 
escaped, but one, mounting 64 guns, struck on a rock. 1841 
Elphinstone Hist. hid. 1 1 . 207 He . . sent out vessels 
mounting guns from Cambay. 

c. passive. To be provided with cannon. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambuss. 57 The Great 
Duke’s Palace . . is . . very well mounted wit h Cannon. 1743 
tr. Mem. M, Du GuP 7 'rouin (ed. 2) T4 The commadore, 
bored for 40 guns, and mounted by 28, was hoarded and 
carried. 1748 Anson's Voy. ni. x. 4t,g Four .. junks, . . 
mounted only with eight or ten guns. 1867 H. Latham 
Black 6- While 104 Earthworks mounted with cannon. 

d. To raise the muzzle of (a gun) ; to place at a 
particular angle of elevation. Cf. 12 c. 

iS 4 S St. Papers Hen. VIII (1834) III. 543 Item, in 
Crabbez, to mounte or level thOrdnaunce. 1669 Stitrmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 72 Find what deg, you shall need 
Mount the Gun to for any other shot. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury tti. xviii. (Roxb.) 142/r Mount the Morter, is to 
turne it m the carriage with the mouth vmvards. Ibid. xix. 

1 53/1 Granadeers on Horseback. ..Vnsfing your musket. 
Mount your musket. 1692 Cafit. Smith's Seaman's Grant, 

11. xxxi. 146 To so many degrees of Mounture must the 
Morter be mounted. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Mount 
a Piece,- , to lay its Mouth higher. 

e. To set up or post for the purpose of defence 
or observation. Hence, to -mount //the) guard : to 
go on duty as a guard. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Mount the Guard,, .is to 
go on that Duty. 1737 Genii. Mag.VlI. 538/2 The Nature 
of that Watch and Ward was, that each Burgher, for per- 
haps 5 or 6 Days in a Month, should mount Guard. 1764 
Mem. G. P Salmanazar 161, I have seen many of them go 
up to the gallows.. as if they were mounting the guard, 
1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xvii, (1787) II. 57 They mounted 
guard in the interior apartments. 1783 B. G. Jackson 
Orders in Harper's Mag. Nov. (1883) 921/1 note. Each 
Battalion will mount a Piquett. 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, 
The yeomen of the guard, who mounted their watch there. 
1872 Punch 21 Sept. 116/1 Let an intelligent policeman be 
told off to mount guard. 1894 Outing XXIV. 313/2 At this 
camp, guard was mounted twice a day. 

absol. 1844 Regut. <y Ord. A rmy 31 The Royal Standard 
. .is never to be carried by any Guard, except that which 
mounts on the Person of the Sovereign. 

f. transf. 

1843 Dickens Chr. Carol iii, The two young Cratchits 
set chairs for everybody,, .and mounting guard upon their 
posts [etc.]. 1884 Rider Haggard Dawn xliii. Miss Terry- 
mounted guard over the plates and dishes. 

17. To set up or prepare for use. a. To fix iu 
position for the accomplishment of a particular 
purpose ; to put in working order. To mount a 
loom (see quot. 1831). 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 81 The Semi- 
circle is mounted upon a Knee-Joint. *763 Museum Rust. 
I 160 When the scythe is mounted, from the point of the 
blade to the end of the long handle measures an angle of 
seven feet. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 220 In mount- 
ing the loom — that is in fixing the warp preparatory to the 
commencement of actual weaving. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 817 
A set of stamping and washing works, .as mounted at Bock- 
wiese 1857 Miller Eletn. Ghent. (1862) III. 89B The appa- 
ratus having been mounted, was caused to rotate. 1873 
E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 387/2 Marble workers 
mount and fasten their works upon plaster.. 1895 Outing 
XXVI. 370/1 He mounted his rod, and tried casting in 
shallow water 

b. To set or place in or upon a mount or sup- 
port ; spec., to fit a picture on or in a mount. Also, 
to fit with decorative appendages, as metal plates, 
ferrules, or the like. 

1806 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 84 A bear skin (the most 
beautiful I ever saw, which I wanted to mount a saddle), 
1841 C. V. Walker Electrotype Mantp. 1, 36 A method of 
mounting the medals obtained from the fusible moulds, 
which . . enhances their value in the cabinet. 1859 Guluck 
& Timbs Paint, 302 The paste used for * mounting * water- 
colour paintings. 1867 F. Francis Angling, x. (1880) 35a 
Most of the Findhorn flies are mounted in this way. 

C. Microscopy. To fix (objects) upon a slide of 
in a celt for examination under a microscope. Also, 
to fit up (a microscope-slide) in this way. 

*839 Penny Cycl. XV. 188/2 The objects should be mounted 
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between spherical glasses. 1884 G. Ai.len Philistia I. 198 
Looking up from the microscope slides she had begun to 
mount. 1885 Hinde in Phil. Trans. CLXXVI. 426 The 
spicules, .when mounted in Canada balsam are nearly trans- 
parent. 

d. To put (a play) on the stage ; to adapt for 
exhibition by the provision of suitable accessories. 

1874 Slang- Diet., Mount, in theatrical parlance, to pre- 
pare for production on the stage. ‘ The piece was excel- 
lently mounted.’ 1884 Malmesbury in Pall Mall G. 11 
Nov. 5/1 They ‘mount’ the events presented and the per- 
sons introduced very happily. 

e. slang. To provide, ‘ set up ’. ? Obs. 

1775 D. Graham Lothian Tom v. Writ. (18S3) II. 79 The 
old woman besto wed a vast of presents on Tom, and mounted 
him like a gentleman. 

1 18. To put on, assume, display oneself as wear- 
ing (some special article of costume). 

1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 239 A dashing buck having 
just mounted a fashionable great coat. 1815 W. Irving in 
Life <$■ Lett. (1864) I. 340, I expect he has mounted a pair 
of leather breeches, and is playing off the knowing one on 
the turf. 1843 S. Lover Randy Andy xxi, It was time to 
., mount fresh linen and cambric. 1889 Doyle Micah 
Clarke 138 Our friend was permitted to wear his gay trap- 
pings . . without being suspected of having mounted the 
livery of Satan. 

b. iransf. ? Chiefly U.S. 

1842 W. Irving in Life <$• Lett. (1866) III. 2x1 My desire 
has been not to mount the Minister, .until my arrival in 
Spain. 1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 889/2 When rumor of 
bacteria, .reached the vulgar ear, [she] had mounted the 
germ theory. 1894 G. Meredith Ld. Ormont iii, The 
reason why I mount red a little— if I do it— is, you mention 
Lord Ormont. 

Mountable (mairntab’l), a. [f. Mount v. +■ 
-able.] Capable of being mounted or ascended. 

a- x6o8 Sir F. Verb Comm. (1657) 38 [The rampier] was 
very mountable, and lay close to the old wall of the town. 
1611 Cotgr., Moutable, mountable, ascendable, climable. 

Mountain (mairnten). Forms : 3 monetaia, 
3-5 -a(i)n, 3-6 -ayn, mo(n)ntayne, 4 montsyne, 
-eine, muntayne, 4-6 mo(u)ntiigne,mounteyn, 
-ayn, &. montane, 4-7 mountaine, 5 -eyne, 
mowntan, -eyne, -ane, (pi. -aunee), montagne, 
5-6 Sc. mountane, -ene, 6 -eine, 8 Sc. dial. 
muntain, 4- mountain, [a. OF. montaigne (mod. 

F. montagne') <= Pr., Pg. montanha, Sp. niontaha. 

It. montagna popular L. *monlania , *montdnea 
fern., mountain region; a use either of the lem. 
sing, (with ellipsis of regio, terra), or perh. orig. of 
the neut. pi. used absol., of *monlaueus pertaining 
to mountains (class. Latin has the parallel deriva- 
tive montdnus), f. mont-em, mans Mount 

I. The simple word. 

1 . A natural elevation of the earth’s surface rising 
more or less abruptly from the surrounding level, 
and attaining an altitude which, relatively to ad- 
jacent elevations, is impressive or notable. 

With regard to the modern limitation of use see also Hill 
slip Down to the 18th c. often applied to elevations of 
moderate altitude (cf. e. g. quots. 1766, 1773). 

c 1205 Lav. 1282 Bi Ruscikadan heo nomen s® & bi pe 
montaine of Azare. a 1300 Cursor M. 1776 pe water wex | 
oute ouer pe plains, pc bestes ran ban to monetains. c 1330 i 
Will. Palerne 2619 pe werwolf hem ladde ouer mures dc 
muntaynes. C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 24 
Mistis blake. .At whos uprist mounteyns be maade so feyre. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxii. 198 They sawe a rowt of 
Englysshmen commynge downy a lytell mountayne a horse- 
backe. 1602 Shaks. Ham. tv. i. 29 The Sun no sooner shall 
the Mountaines touch, But we will ship him hence. 1685 
Dkyden Hor. 1. ix. 1 Beliold yon mountain’s hoary ^height 
Made higher with new mounts of snow. 1760 P._ Thick- 
nesse Observ. Customs Fr. Nation 39 St. Germain [near 
Paris] is situated upon a very high mountain. 1773 *-*• 
"White Selborne, Let. to Barrington 9 Dec., That chain of 
majestic mountains [sc. the Sussex Downs]. ,1799 Kirwan 
Geol. Ess. v. 156 In common language, mountains are dis- 
tinguished from hills only by annexing to them, the idea of 
a superior height.. .Geologists have aimed at greater pre- 
cision ; Pini and Mitterpachter call any earthy elevation 
a mountain whose declivity makes with the horizon an 
angle of at least 13 0 , and whose perpendicular height is not 
less than £ of the declivity. 1859 Tennyson Merlin J 
Vivien 525 Writ in a language that has long gone by. So 
lone, that mountains have arisen since With cities on their 
flanks. X879GEIKIE in Encycl. Brit. X. 258 Mountains 
formed in the volcanic way are almost always conical. 

b. Cat of the mountain', see Catamguntain. 

1432-50 tr. ///gvAw(Rolls)III.i33Acatteofj>eniowntaunce. 

c. la allusions to a well-known story of Mo- 
hammed told by Bacon Ess. xii. {Boldness) : see 
Mahomet x (quot. 1625). 

1642 Owen Display Armin. viii. (1643) 85 R die mountaine 
•will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet wilt goe to the moun- 
taine. [The allusion is still proverbially current.] 

d . Poet. Used in pi as the type of a region 
remote from civilization, 

xfioi Shaks. Twel. N. iv, i. 52 Fit for the Mountaines, and 
the barbarous Caues, Where manners nere were preach’d. 
a 1645 Waller Palamede toZelinde 19 Great Iulius, on the 
Mountaines bred, A flock perhaps or herd had led. 

e. Anglo-Irish. (See quot.) 

1834 Brit. Hush. I. 30 {Ireland) Large tracts are in what 
is there called ‘mountain ' ; but the term is applied to all 
waste land on which young cattle and sheep are fed until 
they are fit to be sent into the richer pastures. 

f. Mountains high ; said hyperbolically of waves, 
Cf. mountain-high (7 c below). 
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3719 Df. Foe Crusoe (Globe) 9 The Sea went Mountains 
high. 1726 Shelvocke Roy. round World (1757) 187 Where 
the sea breaks mountains-h!gh, if I may use that sea phrase. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 172 It is not uncommon to hear 
of the sea running ‘mountains high’; yet. .the height of 
a wave. .rarely exceeds 40 ft. 

t g. Applied to an artificial hill or tumulus of 
great size. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 584 The Lorde Talbot . . en- 
uironed the towne of Depe, with depe trenches, and great 
mountaynes. 1590 Webbe Trait. (Arb.) 32 There [within 
sixe miles of the Gran Caer] are seauen Mountaines builded 
on the out side, like vnto ye point of a Diamond, which 
Mountaines were builded in King Pharoes time for to keepe 
Corne in, and they are Mountaines of great strength. 1636 
E. Dacres tr. Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 423 They made 
towres of wood, or cast up mountaines of earth, which 
leaned upon the wall on the outside. 

*t*h. Her. -Momi sbf 1 b. Obs. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. iv. (1611) 96 The Field is Or, 
a Mountaine Azure, inflamed proper. 

2. transf. A huge heap or pile; a towering 
mass. \ Mountain of ice = Iceberg. 

c 1450 Merlin 333 The inounteins of budyes were a-boute 
hem so grete that noon myght come to hem but launchinge. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 158 But for the Mountaine 
of mad flesh that claimes mariage of me, I could finde in 
my heart to stay heere still. 16x3 Pupchas Pilgrimage 
(16x4) 740 The entrance. .was haired with Mountaines of 
Ice. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 157 Mountains of Fish 
salted on the Beach. 1830 Macaulay in Lije Lett. (1880) 

1 . 157 We have oceans of beer, and mountains of potatoes, 
for dinner. 1855 Orr Geol. 3 In the cold seas,, .blue moun- 
tains of ice. .are every day broken off. 

b. (transl. of Norw. berg.) A ‘ swarm’ (of fish). 
1880 Daily Neivs 30 Sept. 5/3 The mountain consists of 
hanks of fish escorted and driven in by whales. 1883 
Huxley in Standard xg June 3/2 The codfish formed what 
was called a cod’s mountain of from 120 ft. to 180 ft. deep. 

3 . fig. A quantity or amount impressive by its 
vast pioportions. 

1592 Couspir. Pretended Ref. 94 Entertayniripr the said 
tvvelue persons with mountaines of large promises. 1623 
Bingham Xenophon xxi They heard, that all that followed 
Cyrus gathered mountaines of wealth. 1771 Junius Lett. 
xlix. (1820) 253 The favour of a king can remove mountains 
of infamy. 1894 Parry Stud. Gt. Composers, Beethoven 
171 The word ‘ memory ’ carries a mountain of meaning. 

4 . Mountain of piety = Mount of piety (see 
Mount sbf 5 b.). Now jocular , in allusion to the 
Fr. or Italian term. 

16x7 Moryson I tin. 1. 93 A house called the mountaine of 
piety, where poore men may borrow money freely, bringing I 
pawnes. 1797 W. Johnston tr. Beckmann's Invent. Ili.xB 
The Pope declared the holy mountains of piety, .to be legal. 
1891 Daily News 15 Apr. 7/1 You had tc resort to what is 
called ‘climbing the mountain of piety Yes, i had to 
pledge nearly all my jewellery. 

5 . (In full mountain wine.) A variety of Malaga 
wine, made from grapes grown on the mountains. 

1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4782/3 There is also good Mountain 
..to be Retaled at 6r. 61/. per Gallon. 1730 Fielding Rape 
upon Rape iv. vi, Women love white best.— Boy, bring half 
a pint of mountain. 1744 Berkeley Siris § X15 A spoonful 
of mountain-wine in each glass. 1833 Redding Mod. Wines 
(1831) 20Z Very little old Mountain or Malaga sweet wine 
is grown at present. 

6. The Mountain [Fr. la Montagne\ : an extreme 
party led by Robespierre and Danton in the first 
FrenchRevolution,from the fact that it occupied the 
most elevated position in the chamber of assembly. 

The term was also applied in England to an extreme 
party in parliament at the close of the 18th and beginning 
of the 19th c., and was revived in France c 1848 to describe 
the extreme republican party of that epoch. 

[1792 Prof. Explan. New Terms in Ann. Reg. p. xii, The 
Mountain. The higher or most elevated seats m the bail 
of the Assembly ; occupied by the violent revolutionists, or 
democrats.] 1827 Scott Napoleon Introd., Wks. 1870 IX. 
295 They were .. deputies of the Mountain gang. 1839 
Alison Hist. Europe (1847) XIII. 35 The Jacobins (oc- 
cupied] the seats on the summit of the left; whence tneir 
designation of_‘The Mountain’ was derived. 1848 Bp. S. 
Wilberforce in R. G. Wilberforce Life (x88x) II. 11 The 
high ‘ Mountain ’ party attended in force [a meeting of the 
National Society] on a summons sent round _ by Mr. G. 
Denison. 1880 Disraeli Endym. lxxvi, There is this differ- 
ence between the English Mountain and the French. The 
English Mountain has its government prepared. 

II. allrib. and Comb, (and quasi-ffri)'.). 

7 . a, Simple atlrib., as mountain breast , brow , 
foot, head, pass, peak, top. Also appositive, as 
mountain-barrier , -island, -wall. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. iv, 726 Death’s terror is the mountain 
faitii removes ; That “mountain barrier between man and 
peace. 1876 G. W. Cox Gen, Hist. Greece n, i. 102 The 
chain of Tauros.. extends its huge mountain-barrier to the 
north of the Kilikian country. x8xo Scott Lady ofL.\i. 
xxvii, As wreath of snow on “mountain-breast, Slides from 
the rock that gave it rest, 1728-46 Thomson Spring 829 
The “mountain-brow, Where sits the shepherd. 159X Shaks. 
Two Gent. v. ii. 46 The rising of the “Mountains foote 
That leads toward Mantua. 1844 Mrs. Browning Brown 
Rosary 11. Poems 1850 II. 28, I saw his steed on “mountain- 
head, I heard it on the plain. 1871 Morris in Mackail 
Life (1899) i. 247 A hog-backed steep “mountain-island, 
1830 Scott Macduff's Cross Prel. 5 The summit of this 
♦mountain pass. ,1834 Penny Cycl. II. 470/1 The highest 
♦mountain peak in this country. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
in. ii. 336 Well could I curse away a Winters night, Though 
standing naked On a “Mountaine top. x8x6 Wordsw. 2nd 
Ode Battle of Waterloo, Like mountain-tops whose mists 
have rolled away. 1849 J. Forbes Physic. Holiday xv, 
(X850J 134 The “mountain- walls of it [re. the valley] are very 
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precipitous. 1871 Morris in Mackail Life (x8gg) I. 256 The 
great mountain-wall closes up the valley. 

b. objective, as mountain-climbing , -making', 
mo tin tain- loving adj. 

1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) Introd., The 
lover of natural scenery and of “mountain-climbing. z6zi 
Sandys Ovid’s Met. 1. (1632) 7 Where “Mountaine-louing 
Goats did lately graze. x8xo Scott Lady of L. vi. iii, The 
mountain-loving Switzer. 1886 A. Winchf-ll Walks Geol. 
Field 1 17 “Mountain-making maybe another incident of the 
earth’s contraction. 

c. similative, as mountain-high , -like, adjs. and 
advs. ; parasynthetic, as mountain-bellied , -sized 
adjs. 

1654 Gataher Disc. Apol. 67 That more eminent “moun- 
tain-bellied . .Proteus. 1693 T. Power in Dryden's Juvenal 
xii. (1697) 313 High, “Mountain-high, be pil’d the shining 
Ore. 18x5 Mrs. Pilkington Celebrity III. 114 At one 
moment the vessel was elevated mountain high. _ 1851 
Thorpe North. Mythol. I. 68 He struck its [the Midgard 
serpent's] mountain-high head with his hammer. 1719 De 
Bor Crusoe r. 50 A raging Wave, “Mountain-like, came 
rowling a-stern of us. r868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. I. iii. 
1322 Oh mouse-birth of that mountain-like revenge ! 1839 
Bailey Festus ix. (1852) xxi In form and stature they 
are “mountain-sized. 

d. locative, as mountain battle , -journey sbs. ; 
mountain-built , dwelling adjs. 

a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Spelts of H ante 28 The “mountain 
battles of his land. 1819 Keats Ode Grecian Urn 35 What 
little town ..“mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 1603 
Florid Montaigne in. xiii. 646 Will any beleeve. .that milke 
or whit-meates are hurtfull vnto a “mountaine- cl welling 
people? 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 . 158 In the 
course of this “mountain-journey. 

e. instrumental, as mountain-circled, • girdled , 

- walled adjs. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakf.-f. x. (1895) 248 The 
mountain-circled green of Grafton. 1859 Hawthorne Pr. 
tjr It. No.'e-Bks. II. 261 A vast mountain-girdled plain. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 180 We seem to be in a 
mountain walled lake. 

8 . attrib. passing into adj., with the senses; a. 
Of, or belonging to mountains; situated in or on 
mountains; consisting of mountains. 

1865 Allingham Among the Heather . Ii, Your “mountain 
air is sweet. 1808 Eleanor Sleath Bristol Heiress V. 207 
A. “mountain-beck, or brook. 1801 Scott Eve St. John xv, 
The “mountain-blast was still. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 
409 The mazes of the “mountain brook. 1817 Byron Man- 
fred in. L 109 The “mountain-cataract. C1380 Wyclif 
Seym. Sel. Wks. 11 . 9 Marie, .wente into “monteyne contre 
wip baste. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 170/2 The pleasant 
mountaine-countne of Belsham. 1726 Pope Odyss. xtx. 62t 
The bird of Jove Fierce front his “mountain-eyrie down- 
ward drove. 1837 Youatt Sheep vii. 294 The time for 
shearing, in a “mountain-farm, is of considerable importance. 
x86o Pusey Min, 1’ropk. 181 A “mountain fastness in a 
rich valley. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 59 Sud- 
den “Mountain Floods. 1813 Scott Rokeby iv. vi, [He] 
bore them to his “mountain-hold. 2827 G. Darley Sylvia 
25 Cyclops’ “mountain-home. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 433/t 
The “mountain-masses in North America. 18x2 Byron Ch. 
Har. n. xxxvi, We have many a “mountain-path to tread. 
x8zx tr. Decandolle # Sprengefs Elern. Philos. Plants iv. 
v. z8x From the high “mountain plains of central Asia. 
1833 Penny Cycl. I. 182/1 The “mountain regions of the 
Allas. 1895 R. Horsley in Yng. England XV I. 18/1 Up 
the steep “mountain road they went. x6xx Shaks. Cymo. 
lit. iii. xo Now tor our “Mountaine sport. x8x6 H. G. 
Knight Ilderim 275 Where, .“mountain stream and moun- 
tain turf was found, 1802 Coleridge Dejection 100 Bare 
crag, or “mountain-tairn, or blasted tree. 18x4 Scott Ld. 
of Isles vi. xxiv, They come like “mountain-torrent red. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 499 As free As “mountaine windes. 

b. Born in or inhabiting mountains ; having 
(one’s) abode in mountains; coming from the 
mountains; native of a mountain region. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. n. xlvii, Yet here and there some 
daring “mountain-band Disdain his power. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. ix. 347 He . . devours it like a “mountain beast. 1591 
Fraunce C'tess Pembr. Yvychurch t. tr. i, This “Moun- 
taine-byrd, Montanus daughter, ciyoo Congreve Homer's 
Hymn Venus 10 She [Diana] loves. .To wound the “Moun- 
tain Boar. 1808 Scott Marm, 11. Introd., The mountain- 
boar on battle set, 1777 Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 522 
Nixon’s brigades, and Colonel Warner’s “mountain boys. 
<11614. Mure Dido ASneas 11. 300 “Montaine _ Far yes did 
bewails the chance. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iv. 20 Thou 
damned and luxurious “Mountaine Goat. *604 E. G[rim- 
Stonb] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies iv. xbi, 324 The mountaine 
goates, which are nourished and fed vpon poison. 1831 
Sutherland Farm Rep. 80 in Libr. Usef. Nnowl., Husb. 
Ill, The sweetest of the “mountain-grass. 1720 Gay Rur. 
Spoils 355 Nor shall the 'mountain lark the muse detain. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. J Comnav. (1603) 7 The “mountaine 
men cannot live any long time without.. traflicke with the 
men of the plaine countrey. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) 
I. 238 The iertves of these “mountain-oaks. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V.iv. i. 75 You may as well forbid the *Mountaine 
Pines To wagge their high tops. 1814 Wordsw. Excurs. 
vn. x8x Long enduring “mountain-plants. 1697 Bryden 
Virg. Georg, in. 621 Thy faithful Dogs. .who. .hold at Bay 
The “Mountain Robbers. 1809 Byron Bards 4* Rev. 155 
While “mountain spirits prate to river sprites. *599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, v, i. 37 You call’d me yesterday “Mountaine-Squier. 
*693 Congreve Old Bach. tv. xxii. Thou hast the heart of 
a “mountain-tiger. 1845 Kjtto Cycl. Bibl. Lit. (1849) I, 
247/1 The Kenites, a “mountain tribe on the east side of 
Jordan. 1617 Drumm, of Hawth. Forth Feasting A 4, 
To pearce the “mountaine Wolf with feathred Dart. 

c. Used in the mountains, 

*848 tr. HoffnieisteYs Trav, Ceylon, etc. iii. 153 In the 
most extraordinary costumes, . .hats of basket-work plait, 
i leechstockings,’ . , and over these a sort of mountain shoes. 
1897 Outing XXX. 135/2 The mountain-chaises and the 
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stage-coaches. 1900 Crockett Fitting of Peats vi. Love 
Idylls (1901) 38 Behind a red-bodied mountain cart. 1906 
Macrn. Mag. Apr. 457 A courteous constable, who kindly 
procured me a mountain -chair. 

d. Resembling a mountain ; huge, enormous, 
1693 Dryden Juvenal x. (1697)269 Sporus..nor crooked 
was, nor lame With .♦mountain Back. 1887 Stevenson M is- 
adu. J. Nicholson ii, The ‘mountain bulk of his misfortunes. 
1798 Coleridge Fears in Solitude 184 Thy_ lakes and 
‘mountain hills. 1816 Byron Ch. Par. in. lxvii, The high, 
the ‘mountain-majesty of worth. 1793 Fawcett Art of 
War 47 Smite ‘Mountain-mischief, Evil’s mightier fiend. 
1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes , Life <f Fame ii, Some build 
enormous ‘Mountain-Palaces. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 7 Me all thy ‘Mountain Waves have press’d. 

9 . Special comb. : mountain artillery, light ord- 
nance for use in mountainous countries ; mountain 
barometer, a barometer adapted for measuring 
the heights of mountains (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855); 
mountain battery, a battery of light guns capable 
of being transported in hilly country on the backs 
of mules; mountain chain, a connected series of 
mountains, esp. an aggregate of ranges of moun- 
tains having a common geographical relation; 
mountain cross Her., a plain cross humetty (Berry 
Encycl. Her. I. 1828-40); -mountain cure, the 
cure of disease (esp. of a tuberculous character) 
by residence in the rarefied atmosphere of high 
elevations ; mountain dew, Scotch whisky ; mo un- 
tain fever, a name loosely applied to malarial or 
typhoid fevers contracted in mountain regions; 
■f mountain folks, a designation of the Scottish 
Cameronians ; mountain guide, one whose local 
knowledge enables him to act as a guide amongst 
mountains; spec, a person specially trained to act 
as guide in dangerous mountain ascents; moun- 
tain-gun, -howitzer, a gun or howitzer specially 
adapted for use in a mountainous country ; moun- 
tain land, in Ireland and New England, wild un- 
enclosed pasture, frequently on the slopes of hills; 
mountain-man, ia) pi. = mountain folk ; (b) U. S. 
a trapper; mountain railway, a light railway for 
transport in mountain regions; mountain range, 
a series of mountains ranged in a line, and connected 
by elevated ground ; mountain sickness, a malady 
caused by breathing the rarefied air of mountain 
heights ; mountain slide, a landslip occurring on 
a mountain side; mountain wine (see 5 above), 
t86o Chdmb, Encycl. I. 455/1 There are several kinds of 
equipments of Light Artillery, under the names of horse, 
field, rocket, ‘mountain, and reserve. 1875 Eticycl. Brit. 
III. 443/1 In ‘mountain and position batteries both gunners 
and drivers usually walk. 1821 tr. Dccandolle <y Sprengel's 
Elem. Philos. Plants tv. v. 281 When a particular ‘moun- 
tain chain stretches into the level country beneath it, its 
peculiar plants will also appear in the low land. 1876 Tol- 
LEmaChr in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 340 Very many invalids seek 
the (mountain-cure, _ 1816 Scott Old Mart. Introd., A 
pleasing. .liquor, which was vended. .under the name of 
"mountain new. 1855 [Burn] Antobiog. of Beggar Boy x. 
(1859) *53 The exhilarating fumes of mountain dew, vulgarly 
called whisky toddy. 1873 tr. von Ziemmsen's Cycl. Med. 
II. 567 Whether similar conditions will be found to exist, 
explaining the origin of “mountain fever ’. .is not yet deter- 
mined. 1713 Woukow Carr. (1843) I. 520 The ‘mountain 
folks, as they were called, who did not join in hearing till 
they gave in a written testimony against the indulgence, 
hearing conformists [etc.]. 1810 Scott Lady of L. a. vi, 
With a trusty ‘mountain-guide. x88i /user. Census Clerks 
(1885) 31 Mountain Guide. 1904 Blackv.. Mag. Feb. 183/1 
In still denser dust swing by the *m juntain-guns. 181a 
Byron Ch. Har. t. ii, The ‘mountain-howitzer, the broken 
road. Portend the deeds to come. 1667 in to th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App, v. 39 Barren ‘mountaine lands, not 
worth six pence an acre yearely. X797 J. A. Graham Pres. 
St. Ferment. 166 There is much Mountain land in these 
districts. 1691 J. Hawn; in Collett, Dying 7 'est. (iSu6) to, 
I testify against those that ware called “Mountain-men*. 
J851 Maynk Reed Scalp Hunt, xx, These were the trappers, 
the prairie hunters, the mountain men. 1898 Daily Ncivs 
22 Nuv. 5/1 The ‘mountain railway reaches an elevation of 
nearly five thousand feet. _ 1831 M. Russell Egypt xi. § x 
(1832) 470 The alluvial soil of valleys near a ‘mountain- 
range. 1848 tr . Hoffmeister's Trav. Cerlo/t, etc. x. 35 c The 
feelings of indisposition caused by the * mountain sickness. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. Ill, 456 The supposition,, .of 
heart failure as a cause of mountain-sickness. i885 A. 
Winchell Walks Geol. Field 10 6 ‘Mountain-slides,. some- 
times occasion genuine earthquake tremours. 

b. In the names of minerals and mineral sub- 
stances, etc. [chiefly after G. compounds of berg-} 4 . 
+ mountain blue [after G. bergblau] , a native car- 
bonate of copper ; mountain butter (tr. G. berg- 
butter, A. G. Werner 1789) « Auinogen ; moun- 
tain cork, flesh, leather, paper, wood (also 
Mountain flax 2), descriptive names for varieties 
of asbestos ; mountain crystal = Rock-crystal ; 
mountain flour, meal (tr. G, bergmehl), (a) a 
recent freshwater deposit consisting of the siliceous 
frustules of diatoms ; \b) a white cotton-like variety 
of calcite occurring as an efflorescence on rocks ; 
mountain limestone Geol, a thick massive lime- 
stone belonging to the Carboniferous series ; moun- 
tain milk [see quot.) ; + mountain mine, epithet 
applied to the group of rocks forming the lower 
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coal measures; f mountain pitch, a kind of 
native bitumen; mountain soap (G. bergseife, 
A. G. Werner 1780), a kind of bole of a blackish 
colour ; mountain tallow =■ Hatchettitk (Crabb 
Tech. Diet. 1823); + mountain tar = Piss asphalt; 
f mountain yellow [after G. berggelb j, yellow 
ochre ; hence as the name of a colour. 

1801 Eticycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 237/1 ICavthy blue carbonat. 

* Mountain blue. X796 Kirwan Elenc, Min. (ed. 2) I. 163 
‘Mountain cork. X753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Milk, 
The internal use. .of calcin’d ‘mountain crystals, in powder. 
1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 241 Mountain or Rock 
Crystal. 1883 Eticycl. Brit. XVI. 418/1 Structure [of 
Pilolite] varies considerably, and has given rise to trivial 
names, as. .‘mountain flesh. . &c. 1861 Ckamb. Eticycl. II. 
49/1 Bergmehl, or *7 nountain-fiour, is a recent deposit of 
a white or cream-coloured powder. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) I. 163 It is found .. in thin flat pieces, then 
called 'mountain leather, or paper. 1819 Brande Man. 
Chem. 517 The banks of _the_ Avon too, in the vicinity of 
Chepstow, are of ‘mountain limestone. 1865 Lyei.l Elem. 
Geol. 513 Crinoidea are also common in the Mountain Lime- 
stone. 1823 W. Phillips Introd. Min. (ed. 3 1 54 ‘Mountain- 
meal. Bergmehl. 1876 Goode Anim. Resources U. S. 
66 ‘Mountain meal’, a kind of infusorial earth, mixed with 
flour, and used as food in Lapland and China. 1842 Brands 
Diet. Sci. etc, ‘ Mountain milk , a very soft spongy variety 
of carbonate of lime. 1855 J. Phillips Man. Geol. 184 The 
lower coal measures or “mountain mine’ group, 1796 
‘Mountain paper[seemouulatn-Ieuther]. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XV I. 418/1 Mountain Paper occurs in thin sheets at Boyne 
Castle near Band'. 1797 Hatchett in Nicholson's Jrnl. 
(1799) II. 203 Mineral Tar, Bitumen Petroleum tavde fi Liens . . 
‘Mountain or Mineral pitch — Bitumen Maltha. 1796 Kir- 
wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 189 The earth called ‘mountain 
soap. 1797 Hatchett in Nicholson's Jrnl. (1799) II. 203 
‘Mountain or Mineral Tar. t8i6 Jameson Syst. Mitt. 
(ed.21 III. 577 ‘Mountain or rock wood. 1801 Encycl. Brit. 
Suppl. II. 218/2 Colour .. olive or mountain green, pale 
flesh red, and ‘mountain yellow. 

c. Prefixed to the names of many animals found 
in upland districts. 

Mountain antelope = Goral (Webster 1897); moun- 
tain-barbel, a cyprinoid fi-h of the genus Schizothorax, 
or of certain other allied genera; mountain bat, a vevy 
small social bat, F.mballonnra monticola, native of Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra and the Philippine Islands; mountain 
beauty U. S., the black spotted trout, Salmo piirpuratns 
{Cent. Diet. 1890) ; mountain beaver II. S., a small hap- 
iodont, Haplodon rifts, native of Washington, Oregon and 
parts of California ; mountain blackbird, the ring ouzel, 
Tterdus iorquatns (Swainson 18857; mountain boomer 
U. S., the common red squirrel, Sciurus hudsonius, of 
North America {Cent. Diet. s. v. Boomer)’, mountain 
bunting, the snow bunting, Electrophones nivalis ; moun- 
tain bur net, a species of burnet moth, Zygsena F.xidans ; 
mountain cat, a catamount or catamountain ; mountain 
C ock — C a perca 1 ly ie ; tmowitaiu cow, the tapir; moun- 
tain crab, a land crab {Cent, uict.)’, mountain devil 
= Moloch 2 ; mountain duck (see quot.) ; mountain 
eagle, the golden eagle, Aquila. chry sac fits ; mountain 
finch = Brambi.ino; also any bird of the genus Monti - 
friugil/a ; mountain goat = Maz am e 2 ; rnou nf ain hare, 
(fil the Cape jerboa, Pedetes capettsis, native of South 
Africa; {b) the alpine hare, Lepus variabilis, native of the 
northern parts of both hemispheres; (ci a tailless hare, La- 
gomys Roylii, native of Ceylon ; mountain hawk, a kind 
of buzzard, Regcrhinus nncinatus , native of Greuaua in the 
West Indies ; mountain herring U. S., a salmonoid fish, 
Coregontts Williamsoni', mountain linnet, a kind of 
finch, Linota snout /urn, native of Europe ; mountain lion 
= Puma ; mountain magpie, the green woodpecker, 
Picks viridis; mountain mocking-bird, Oreascoptes 
montanus , nativeof the interior table-land of N orth America ; 
•[•mountain mouse, the Marmot; rnouni ain nymph 
(see quot.) ; mountain ouzel (see Ouzel i b) ; mountain 
panther, la) =Ouncb sbP 2 ; {b) = Puma (Webster Suppl. 
19021; mountain parrot = Kk a; mountain par- 
tridge (see Partridge 2); mountain pheasant, the 
lyre-bird ; mountain quail = plumed partridge (,-ee Par- 
tridge 2); mountain rail = mountain sheep ; mountain 
rat = Marmot; mountain ringlet, an English saLyrid 
butterfly, Erebia Epipkrou ; mountain sheep, the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, On is montana ; mountain sparrow, 
the tree sparrow, Passer montanus ’, mountain thrush, 
{a) an Australian thrush, Oreocincla Innulata ; ifij the 
ring ouzel (Swainson 1885) : mountain trout, (a) a name 
for two Californian species of trout, Salmo irideus and 

S. purpureus ; {In any one of the aeanthopterygian fishes 
of trie genus G ataxias, nativeof Australia, etc. ; mountain 
white butterfly, a European ‘white’, Pieris Callidice : 
mountain witch, a ground dove, Geotrygon sylvatica 
or crista: a, native of Jamaica. 

1880 Gunther Fishes xvii. 242 The alpine freshwater 
fishes .. are principally Salmonoids; and in Asia, besides, 
‘mountain- barbels and Loaches. 187 . Cassell's Nat. Hist. 

I. 314 The ‘Mountain Bat, x88s Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(1888] V. i2i This is the. .' Sewellel ’ of the aborigines., 
known to .. trappers as the ‘Boomer’ and “Mountain 
Beaver 1 . 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. 11776) I. 281 ‘Moun- 
tain Bunting. 1882 W. F. Kirby Europ. Butterfi. fy M. 
(1903) Plate xxii, Zygtena Exulans— ‘Mountain Burnet. 
1709 J. Lawn New boy. Carolina 118 Cat-a-Mount. The 
‘Mountain-Cat, so call'd, because he lives in the Moun- 
tainous Parts of America. 1780 Edmondson Heraldry 11 . 
Alphabet, JCea/e,. ,a.v. three mountain-cats passant in pale sa. 
1810 Scott Ladyof L.v. xvi, Like mountain-cat who guards 
her young, Full at Fitz-Jatnes’s throat he sprung. 180a Mon- 
tagu Ornith. Did, (1831), "Mountain cock, a name for the 
Capercalzie. 1699 Hammer Coy. II. 11. iv. 102 Horses, and 
other Animals, amongst which the ‘Mountain Cow., is most 
remarkable, 1827 Roberts Foy. Centr.Amer. 45 The tapir, 
or mountain cow, 1833 Proc. Roy. Soc. Fan Diemen’s Land 

II. 515 (Morris) ‘Mountain-devil. 1894 N kwton Diet. Birds 
600 ‘Mountain Duck, several species of A natidm — and in 
New Zealand apparently applied colloquially to Tadorua 
tadornoidcs iSheld-drake). 1877 — in Encycl. Brit. VII. 
590/x The Golden or ‘Mountain-Eagle, .is the second British 
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species. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 255 The great pied 
‘Mountain- Finch or Bramlin. 1800 Coleridge Keepsake 6 
The foxglove . . bends beneath the up-springing lark Or moun- 
tain-finch alighting. 1867 A. L. Adams Wand. Naturalist 
India 283 The black-headed mountain-finch Mautifringilla 
hscmatopygici is often seen around the lake. 1839 S. Baird 
Mammals N. Amer. 671 A plocerus montanus. .‘Mountain 
Goat, Mountain Sheep, White Goat, &c. 1785 G. Forster 
tr. Sparrman's Foy. Cape G. Hope II. 195 By the colonists 
miscalled berg-haas,. .(the ‘mountain, .hare). X84S tr. Hoff- 
meister's Trav. Ceylon, etc. xii. 446 Tall bushes of furze, 
the home of a multitude of. .small mountain-hares. 187 , 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. 111 . 149 The Mountain Hare {Lepus 
variabilis ) or Northern Hare. x888 Goode Amer. Fishes 
490 This species is usually known . .in Utah as the “Moun- 
tain Herring’. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 261 The 
‘Mountain Linnet : Linaria Montana. X874 G. Kingsley 
Notes Sport q- l'rav. (1900) 172 note, It was not a bear we 
were after ; it was a ‘mountain lion. . .Our lion is the puma. 
1802 Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1831), * Mountain magpie, a 
name for the Popinjay. 1883 Newton in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 541/1 The so-called ‘Mountain Mocking-bird, .isaform 
not very distant from M imits. 1607 Tops ell Fnurf. Beasts 
687 A Dor-mouse, a *M ountain-mouse, and such like, 1859-73 

T. R. Jones Cassell's Bk. Birds III. 52 The ‘Mountain 
Nymphs \ 0 > eotrochilui). 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 
ig5 'The Rock Ouzel, or ‘Mountain Ouzel of Gesner. 1894 
Newton Diet. Birds 600 ‘Mountain- Parrot. 1884 Cassell's 
Fam. Mag. Apr. 272/1 The ‘ lyre-bird or ‘mountain phea- 
sant. 1807 R Gass Jrnl, 74 Horns of the ‘Mountain ram. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. ,App. s. v. R nf,*Mountain-rat, the 
English name of a creature, otherwise called the Marmotte. 
1839 Farrar J. Home xvi. 208 With all the ardour of a 
voting entomologist in full chase of a little ‘mountain-ring- 
let. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 82 We saw some ‘Mountain sheep. 
1738 Albin Nat. Hist. Birds III. 62 The ‘Mountain Spar- 
row. 1848 J. Gould Birds Australia IV. pi. 7 Oreocincla 
limit lata, ‘Mountain Thrush,.. Colonists of Van Diemen’s 
Land. t886 J, T. Cunningham in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 223/1 
l'heCaiifornian*Moiintain,orRainbowTrout. 1898 Morris 
Austral Eng. 304/2 Mountain-Trout, species of Galaxias. 
1882 W. F. Kirby F.nrop. Butterfi. q- M. (1903) Plate iii, 
Pieris Callidice. .‘Mountain White Butterfly. 1847 Gosse 
Birds Jamaica 318 These moans, heard . . while the bird is 
rarely seen, have . .given it the name of ‘Mountain Witch. 

d. In the names of plants, their fruits, etc., 
growing in elevated situations. 

Mountain arnica = mountain tobacco ; mountain 
avens, a subalpine plant, Dryas octopetala ; mountain, 
balm J. S., t a) -■ bastard balm ; (fi) a trade name for Os- 
wego tea {Cent. Did. 1890) ; (c) an evergreen plant, Eriodic - 
tyon gluthiosum, also prob. E. didyma {Ibid.) ; mountain 
balsam U. .S'., a coniferous tree, Abies sidialpina', moun- 
tain bay, a small ornamental tree, Gordonia pubescens, 
native of Georgia and Florida (Funk's Stand. Did. 1S95) ; 
mountain beech, t {ait ~ Dutch beech, the white poplar, 
Populus alba-, (fi) Austral., the proteaceous tree Lomaiia 
longi folia (Morris 1898); mountain bindweed, a plant of 
the primulaceous genus SoLlanella ; mountain bramble = 
Cloudberry ; mountain cabbage (tree), a West Indian 
palm tree of the genus Ureodoxa ; t mountain calamiut, 
calamint (cf. mountain mint ) ; mountain cherry U . S., 
a kind of cherry, Cerastes Chicasa ; mountain chick- 
weed (see quot.) ; mountain clover, a papilionaceous 
subalpine plant, Trifolium montanum ; mountain coral- 
line=REtNDEER-Moss ; mountain cowslip, a herbaceous 
plant, Primula A uricu/a, nati> e of the Swiss Alps ; moun- 
tain cranberry U.S.— Cowberry {Cent. Did.) ; mountain 
damson, asimarubnceous tree, nativeof the West indies and 
Guiana, esp. Siinantuaglauca, native of Jamaica; [moun- 
tain dock, Welsh sorrel, Gxyria reiiiforvtis (Withering 
Brit. Plants , ed. 3, 1796) mountain ebony, a leguminous 
tree of the genus Bawhiniu having dark-coloured and hard 
wood ; also the wood itself ; mountain fern, an aspidioid 
fern, Nephrodium Oreopteris ; mountain flower, a kind 
of crane’s bill, Geranium sylvaticnm ; mountain fringe 

U. S., a climbing biennial funiariaceous plant, Adlumia 
cirrhosn ; mountain grape (treei (see quots.) ; mountain 
groundsel, the Senecio sytvuticns ; mountain guava 
(see Guava i); mountain heath, a handsome ericaceous 
shrub, Menaiesiataxi folia, nativeof North America; moun- 
tain hemp, a species of henbane, Hyoscyamns insanus, 
native of Baluchistan ; mountain holly, an aquifoliaceous 
tree, Nemapanthes Canadensis, native of Nouh America; 
mountain ironwort, a labiate plant, ''ideriiis Montana', 
mountain larch, a kind of fir, Lari. v lyalli, native of the 
Rocky Mountains; mountain laurel, the North Ameri- 
c.in shrub Knlmia latifolia ; also, the leaves of this plant 
used medicinally; motmtaiu lavec (see quot.); moun- 
tain lily --- Makyagon ; mountain liquorice, a kind 
of trefoil, Trifoiinm a/pinitm, native of Euiope; moun- 
tain magnolia, Magnolia acuminata’, mountain 
mancliineel, a West Indian sumac, Rhus Metopiwn', 
mountain mango, tire fruit of certain species of Clusia, 
grown in the West Indies ; mountain mint i{a] calamint, 
(fi) the U. S. genus Pycnanthcmum ; mountain moss, 
the lycopodiaceous plant Selagineda selagiuoides (Britton 
& Brown Amer. P/ora 1897-8) ; mountain parsley 
(see Parsley 2); mountain pine, a dwarf alpine pine, 
Finns Pumilio, native of Europe ; mountain plum, an 
olteaceous tree, Xintenia americana, native of tropical 
America ; mountain poly (see Poly c) ; mountain 
pride=MouNTAiN green 2; mountain pulioI(seePuLiot); 
mountain rice, (a) a variety of l ice grown in upland dis- 
tricts where irrigation is impossible (in recent Diets.); (fi) 
any grass of the genus Qryzopsis ; mountain rose, the 
rhododendron ; f mountain rose bay. tiie kalmia (Miller 
Card. Diet, ed, 1759, Index); mountain saffron, a lilia- 
ceous plant, Antkericnm serotinum ; mountain sand- 
wort, a caryophyllaceons plant, A renarta groenlandica 
(in recent Diets. 1; + mountain slier, a kind of willow'; 
mountain sorrel, Oxyria reniformis ; mountain spi- 
derwort = mountain saffron ’, mountain spinach 
Orach; mountain stone parsley, V = Mountain parsley 
(a) ; mountain sweet isee quot.) ; mountain tea, Gaul- 
theria procumbens ; also its leaves used for infusion ; 
mountain tea-tree, Kunzea pcdunculata (Morris Aus- 
tral Eng.)’, mountain tobacco. Arnica montana. 

x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 580 ‘Mountain Arnica,, , or Leo- 
pard’s bane, is an acrid stimulant. 1796 Withering Brit, 
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Plants (ed. 3) II. 478 Dryas octopetala,. ."Mountain Avens. 
1856 Maynb Expos. Lex.,* Mountain Balm, common name 
for the Melittis melissophylum. 1902 Encycl. Brit. XXXI. 
263/2 The principal trees of the Rocky Mountains are aspen 
and. ."mountain balsam. 1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 
26 The "Mountain-Beech is the whitest and most sought 
after by the Turner. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxciii. 690 
Soldanella or "mountauie Bindweed, hath many round 
leaues spred vpon the ground. 1818 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 6) III. 625 Rubus Chamtemonts. . . Cloud-berry, "Moun- 
tain Bramble, Knot-berries. 1681 Grew Mus&um it, i. § 1. 
181 Part of the Trunk of a young ’'Mountain Cabbige. 
1796 Stedman Surinam II. xvi. 23 A tree called the moun- 
tam-cabbage-tree, which is one of the palm- species. £1450 
J. Metuam Wks. (K. E. T. S.) 49 Modyrwort, rwe, red 
malwys, and "calamynt mowateyn [read mownteyn], 1847 
Darlington A mer. Weeds, etc. 11860) 117 Chicasa Primus. 
.."Mountain Cherry. 1778 Pennant Tour in Wales', 1883) 

I. 27 The Areuaria Verna, or "Mountain chick weed. 
1882 W. E. Kirby Europ. Butterjl. if til. (1903) Plate xxii, 
Plants. .. "Mountain Clover. 1398 Florid, Corailhia .. 
also Corall or "mountain coralline. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Sapp. s. v. Heath-moss, The alpine coralline like Coral- 
loides. This is called, by some, mountain Coralline. 1397 
Gerarde Herbal it. cclxii. 640 There be diuers sorts of 
"Mountame Cowslips, or Beares eares. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 
156 Mountain Cowslip, Primula auricula. 1814 Lunan 
Hindus Jamais. I. 521 Mountain Damson, Quassia 
Shnaruba. .This tree is known in Jamaica by the name 
of "mountain damson, bitter damson, or stavewood. 1864 
Grisebach Flora W. Jnd. Isl. 785 Mountain-damson, .S'z- 
mantba amara. 1725 Sloank Jamaica II. 51 "Mountain 
Ebony. This tree rises to about fifteen foot high. 1756 
P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 287 Bauhinia. . . Mountain 
Ebeny. 1814 Lunan Hortus Jamaic. I. 278 Mountain 
Ebony. Bauhinia . . Porrecta. _ Stretched. 1864 Grisebach 
Flora IV. / thi. Isl. 78s Mountain-ebony, Casparea porrecta, 
and Bauhinia megaland ra. 1898 Morris Austral Eng-. 
134/1 Both [ Bauhinia Carronii and B. Hookeri\ are called 
Queensland or Mountain Ebony. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 156 
"Mountain fern, Aspidhtm Oreopteris. 1833 G. Johnston 
Bot. E. Bord. 48 Geranium sylvaticum. The King's- 
Hoocl : "Mountain-Flower. 1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. 
Bot. 158 Adlumia cirrhosa. . ."Mountain Fringe. 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica (1789) 210 Coccolobis 4,. .Tue "Mountain 
Grape-Tree. 1834 Grisebach Flora W. Ind. 1 st. 785 
Mountain-grape, black, Guettaxda longiflora. Mountain- 
grape, common, Coccoloba temtifolia. Mountain-grape, 
large-leaved, Coccoloba Plumieri. 1880 Eucycl. Brit. XL 
221/2 Senecio sylvaticus and 6". vtscosus are known re- 
spectively as "mountain groundsel and stinking groundsel. 
1846 50 A. Wood Ctass-ok. Bot. 373 "Mountain Heath. 
1887 Bentley Man. Bot. ted. 51 632 Hyoscyamus insanus . . is 
called 'Mountain Hemp. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl, 130 There is 
also a small bush . .about 6 inches high, which bears a small 
bunch of small purple berries. Some call it "mountain 
holly j the fruit is of an acid taste, 1822 Hortus Angliats 

II . 75 Sideritis Montana. "Mountain Iron Wort. Herba- 
ceous, decumbent, hairy, 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1903 
Lncycl. Brit. XXXI. 263/2 "Mountain larch (Larix lyallii). 
1759 Miller Card. Diet. ,ed, 7)s.v. Kalmia Ever-green Rose 
Laurel . . commonly called in America "Mountain Laurel. 
1887 Ben tms v Man. Bot. {ed. 5) 605 The leaves, under the name 
of ‘ Mountain Laurel are said to he a valuable remedy in 
obstinate diarrhoea. 1836 Treas. Bot., * Mountain laver, a 
reddish gelatinous /( Iga, belonging to the genus Palmella, 
..growing on the sides of mountains. 1664 Evelyn Hal. 
Port., June (1679.1 l 9 Campions or Sultans, "Mountain 
Lillies white, red. 1728 J. Gardiner tr. Rapids Of Gar- 
dens Index, Martagoii, or Mountain Lilly. 1S29 Loudon 
Encycl. Plants 1153 "Mountain liquorice. 1884 Sargent 
Rep. Forests N. A mer. (totli Census IX) 20 Magnolia 
acuminata. ."Mountain magnolia, [bid., 54 Rhus Meto- 
piuui .."Mountain Manchineel. x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 
478 In Nevis and St. Kitt's the three species [of Clusiii) 
are known indifferently under the names of Fat Pork, 
Monkey Apple, and "Mountain or Wild Mango. 1671 Sal- 
mon Syu. Med. 1 it . xxii. 393 Calamintha. ."Mountain-Mint. 
1866 Treas. Bot , Pycuauthemum , the generic name of the 
Mountain Mints ot the United Mates. 1777 Robson Brit. 
Flora 264 Lycopodium Selaginoides. . . Prickly Wolfsclaw. 
Seeding’ Mountain-moss. 1856 Mavne Expos. Lex.,* Moun- 
tain Pine, common name for the Pinus pumilio. 1864 Grisic- 
bach P'lora W. Ind. /si, 78 6 "Mountain-plum, Jdmenia 
americana. 1814 Lunan Hortus Jamaic . 1 . 524 "Mountain 
Pride. Spathelia. .Simplex. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led, 
Bot. App. 134/2 Oryzopsis asperijolia ("mountain rice..). 
1739 Miller Gard. Diet, II., Chamserhododendrou, Sweet 
"in ounuin Rose. 1826 P. Pounden France ty Italy 197 The 
rhododendron, or mountain-ruse. 1838 Mary Howitt Birds 
4 Flowers, Mill-stream ii, Into the mad Mill-stream The 
mountain-roses fall. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 31 
II. 339 Au/hericum serotinum, . ."Mountain Saffron. £1550 
Lloyd Treas. Health L v b, Syler, "montayne and Comin 
sod in wyne. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 156 "Mountain sorrel, 
Oxyria reniformis. 1849 Craig, "Mountain-spiderwort, the 
plant A nihericum serot inuni. 1829 Lou don Encycl. Plants 
863 A triplex hortensis, sometimes called "mountain spinach, 
was formerly cultivated as a culinary herb. 1719 Quincy 
Lex, Physico-Med. (1722) 348/1 "Mountain-Stone- Parsley. 
1866 Treas. Bot,, * Mountain-sweet , a Canadian name for 
Ceanothns americemus. 1861 Bentley Matt. Bot. 585 An 
infusion of the leaves [of the Partridge Berry] is employed 
in certain parts of North America, as a substitute tor China 
tea, under the name of "Mountain or Salvador Tea. 1846 
Linoi.ey Peg. Kingd. 707 Arnica montana,o. Swiss herb, 
called in our gardens "Mountain Tobacco. 

Mountain ask. 

1. The tree Pyrus (formerly Sorbus) A ucuparia, 
characterized by its delicate pinnate leaves and 
masses of bright scarlet berries. In North America 
applied to the native species, Pyrus americana and 
P. sambitc folia, Also Bastard Mountain ash : see 
quot. 1812, 

1597 Gerarde Herbal in. civ. 1290 The.. Omits which 
also is named opeud) fieKia, or Montana Pra.vinns, moun- 
tains Ash. 1697 Drydf.n VEneid x. 1087 Like a mountain 
ash [L. ornum], whose roots are spread, Deep fix'd in earth. 
1745 P. Thomas Jrnl, Anson's Voy. 36 Besides those Myrtle 
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Trees, there are the Mountain-Ash.. the Pepper Tree [etc.]. 
1812 Sowerby's Eng, Bot. XXXIII. 2331 Pyrus pinnati/ida. 
Bastard Mountain Ash. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. 
App. 172 Sorbus americana (mountain ash . . ). 1875 Encycl. 
Brit. II. 6H0/2 Pear trees are sometimes grafted on the 
mountain ash. 

2. a. dial. ; b. Austral, (see quots.) 

1871 Scoit. Naturalist 1 . 54 In Inverness-shire, the Aspen 
(Popiiltis tremula ) is known as the Mountain, or Quaking, 
Ash. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 304/1 Mountain-Ash, a 
name applied to various Eucalypts, and to the tree Alphi- 
tonia excelsa, Reiss. 

Mountained (menrntend), ppl. a. poet. rare. 
[f. * mountain vb. (f. Mountain sb.) + -ed k] 

1. Stationed upon a mountain ; elevated, lofty. 
1628 F eltham _ Resolves 1. ii. 5 In high and mountain’d 
Fortunes resolution is necessary, to insafe vs from the... 
wyles. of prosperity. . . In the wane of Fortune, Resolution is 
likewise necessary, to [etc.]. 1818 Keats Endym. 11. 197 
Like old Deucalion mountaiii’d o’er the flood. 

1 2. Heaped ‘mountain high’. Obs. 

1655 H. Vaughan Site x Scint. 1. Storm i, Vet have I.. 
boyling stremes that rave With the same curling force, and 
hisse, As doih the mountain’d wave. 1748 J.. Brown Ess. 
Satire 302 When Giant-Vice and Irreligion rise On moun- 
tain'd falsehoods to invade the skies. 1763-9 Falconer 
Skipwr. in. 491 Now no more a-iee- Her trembling side 
could bear the mountain’d sea. 

3. d* a. Obstructed by mountains {obs.). b. Con- 
taining mountains. 

1655 H. Vaughan Si lex Scint. 1. Regeneration^ ii, My 
walke a monstrous, moumain’d thing, Rough-cast with rocks 
and snow. 1820 Keats Hyperion ii, 123 Such noise js like 
the roar of bleak-grown pines : Which, when it ceases in this 
mountain'd world, No olher sound succeeds; but ceasing 
here, among these fallen [etc.]. 

Mountaineer (mciunteni>i). Also 7 -ier, 
-tanier, -taneer, -tinoer. [f. Mountain + -eer. 

Cf. Mountainer and OF. montaguier, montainier adj,, 
mountain-dwelling.] 

1. A native of or dweller amongst mountains. 
Also attrib. as adj. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 111. iii. 44 When wee were Boyes Who 
would beleeue that there were Mountayneeres, Dew-lapt 
[etc.]. 1625 Tuke Cone, Holy Eucharist 6 That Moun- 

tineer, Michah of Ephraim. 1630 Drayton Muses’ Elysium 
Nymphalii. 10 This Cleon wasa Mountaineer. 1678 R. L’Es- 
trange Seneca's Mor., Happy Life xvii. (1696/ 268 The 
Mountanier makes the best Soldier. 1725 Da Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 277 We saw several huts of the moun- 
taineer inhabitants, 1821 Byron Two Poscari in. i, The 
longing sorrow Of the sad mountaineer when far away. 
1879 Chr. G. Rossetti Seek <$• F. ox The Mountaineer is 
characteristically hardy, ..a lover of freedom, a patriot. 

2. A member ot the ‘Mountain ’ (seeMoUKTAiN 6). 

1802 Sketch of Paris II. liiL 197 The montagnards or 
mountaineers, that is, those monsters who were always 
thirsting for blood, 1827 Scott Napoleon Introd., Wks. 
1870 IX. 263 The Mountaineers, his former associates. 

3 . One skilled or occupied in mountain climbing, 
i860 Tyndall Glac. l. xvi. 116 , 1 had improved as a moun- 
taineer since my ascent of Mont Blanc. 1872 J kniunson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) aar 'I he experienced mountaineer 
may have a rough and romantic walk by descending along 
the side of the Comb Gill ravine. 

Hence Mountain ee'T v. intr., to be a mountain 
climber ; usually in vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1803 Southey Lett. (1856) I, 247 My mountaineering re- 

collections are. to come in the next book. 1862 Tyndall 
(title), Mountaineering in 1864. 1890 Dickens' Did. Land. 

23/2 The mountaineering qualification of the dub is a severe 
one. 1892 C. T. Dent Mountaineering ii. 6r Those who 
mountaineer in regions where the heigiits ave undetermined 
must not depend on aneroids alone. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
IV. Africa 582, I wish I had got the mountaineering spirit 

: t Komitaisier. Obs. ff. Mountain + Eli 1 : 
cf. Mountaineer.] = Mountaineer i. 

1598 Lb Roy Aristotle's Potit. v. 267 For the Mountainers 
weie Democraticali ; those of the champion cquntrey, Oli- 
garchical, 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iii. 96 Being illiterate 
Rustics, as Mountainers always are, 

Mouataiaet, -ette (mmintene-t). _ [a, F, 
m.ntagnelte, dim. of montagne mountain,] A 
small mountain ; a hillock, mound. Also Jig. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia r. U590) 60 b, Her breasts (which 
sweetly rase vp like two faire Mountainets in the pSeasaunt 
vale of Tempe). £1586 C tess Pembroke Ps. i.xvin. vi, This 
mountainett..doth God desire, a 1603 T. Cartwright Con- 
fut.RIiem. N, 7 ’.(t 6 iB) 86 He hath cast down many . . moun- 
taines and mountainets. 1859 Singleton Virgil II. 21S And 
work with Share Rutulian mountainets [Aen. vn. 798 collis], 
1892 S. K. Hole Mem. 238 The most perfect of rock-gardens, 
a natural conjunction of mountaiuettes and streamlets. 

Mountain flax. 

1. A name for various plants, a, =Mir, e-moun- 
tain. b. The centaury, Erythrssa Centaurium 
(Cumberland Gloss. 1878), c. Quaking-grass, 
Briza media, d.. The corn spurry, S-pergula 
arvensis (Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-book, 
187 q). e. U. S. Polygala Senega. 

1718 Quincy Comp. Disp. t86 Mountain Flax.— This is 
own’d in Medicine only by the common People. *788 W. 
Marshall Yorks, II. up Mountain fia %~hnum cathar- 
ticum — purging flax. 1845-50 Mrs, Lincoln Lect, Bot. 
App. 144/2 Polygala senega (seneca snake-root, mountain- 
flax). 1871 Scott. Naturalist I. 54 In Kirkcudbrightshire, 
the Quaking Grass t Briza ) is called Mountain Flax. 

2. A kind of asbestos ; * Amianthus i. 

1807 Aikin Diet. Chem. if Min. I. 107 Amianth or Moun» 
tain Flax. 1856 A. Faulkner Diet, Comm. Terms 6 . 

Mountain-green.. [ After G. berggriin . ] 

1 . Min. +**•..“ Malachite. Obs. 
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1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Green, Mountain Green.. is 
a sort of greenish powder found .. among the mountains of 
Kernausent, Hungary. 1836-41 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 825 
The pulverulent variety [of malachite] has been termed 
chrysocolla and mountain-green. 
b. Glauconite or green earth. 

1822 Cleaveland Min, 4- Geol. 1. 445 Green Earth, .is em- 
ployed as a pigment, and sometimes called mountain green, 

2. As the name of a colour. Also adj. 

1796 Kirwan Eletn. Min. (ed. 2) I. 389 Mountain green 
hornstone is often debased, apparently by green earth. 
1807 Aikin Did. Chem. if Min. I. 541 Green Earth,. .The 
colour of this mineral is celandine green . . passing into 
mountain and blackish-green. 1835 Penny Cycl. I V. 336/2 
Various shades of sky-blue or mountain-green. 

3. A handsome simarubaceous plant, Spathelia 
simplex , native of the West Indies. 

1864 Grisebach Flora W. Ind. Isl. 786. 
Mountainier, obs. form of Mountaineer. 

+ Mountainiat. Obs. rare, [f. Mountain + 
-1st.] = Mountaineer i. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. it. x. (1635) 174 Bodrti 
seemes to make a Harmony and Concent betwixt the North- 
erne man and the Mountainist. 

t ffiou-intaiuly, a. Obs. [f. Mountain + -ly 1 .] 
Mountainous, hilly. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 61 The Causes whie these 
mountenlie partes doe vse this tillinge of oates. .are diverse. 

Mountainous (mmrntenss), a. Also 4-5 
mouuteynous, 7 -ay nous, -aignous, mon- 
tanous, 7-8 mountanous. [a. F. montagneux 
( = Sp. m out arioso. Pg. montanhoso, It. montagnoso ) 
popular L. *montanidsus mountainous, f. *mon- 
tania, *montdnca, Mountain : see -ous.] 
fl. Situated in the mountains. Obs. rare, 
a 1430 mounteynous (in several MSS. of Wyclif s Bible, 
Jer. xvii. 26, xxxiii. 13, where the MSS. followed by the 
editors have mauntiwus, mount ewous\. a 1649 Drumm. or 
Hawth. Irene Wks. (1711) 17 1 The eccho’s, so often re- 
doubled and multiplied amengst mountanous concavities^ 
2. Characterized by mountains; abounding in 
mountains; of the nature of a mountain. 

t6oi R. Johnson Kingd. Commie. (1603) 4 Those coun- 
tries, whereof one partis plaine and fruitefull, and the other 
mountaynous and barren. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, 1. n 't his little Isle .. is .. almost all cultivated, 
though it be mountanous. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Antiq. 
v. i. § 18 (1834) 131/2 The mountainous parts of Canaan. 
1846 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire( 1854) 1. 275 The greater 
part of the surface is mountainous. 

£S. Keseiaoling a mountain or mountains; huge, 
enormous. Now rare. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 127 The Dust on antique Time 
would lye vnswept, And mountainous Error be too highly 
heapt, For Truth to o’re-peere. 1641 Milton Animadv. 
Wks. 1851 III. 2x5 Hee may perhaps delight the eyes of 
some with his huge and mountainous Bulk. 1678 J. Phil- 
i.iiS Tavernier's Trav., India n. 11. iv. 114 The Raja ., 
made him mountainous promises to no effect. 1740 Fielding 
Tom Jones v. viii. The two mountainous cheek-bones of 
the house-keeper. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 
xo However, a mountainous sea hove her off. 1822 Scott 
Pirate xi, Mordaunt. .placed her upon the summit of her 
mountainous saddle. 1889 Ruskin Prxterita III. 182 The 
white edges of the mountainous clouds. 

-j-4. Inhabiting mountains ; dwelling in inacces- 
sible mountain regions ; hence, barbarous. Obs. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 789 This wilde Moun- 
tainous people. 1625 Bacon Ess,, Viciss. Things (Arb.) 569 
The Remnant of People, which hap to be reserued, are 
commonly Ignorant and Mountanous People, that can giue 
no Account, of the Time past. 1703 Savage Lett. Antients 
cxiv. 283 The Mountainous People no sooner saw me,, .than 
they cry’d out. 

t5. Derived from or owing characteristics to 
mountains. Obs. 

1683 Pett vs Fleta Min. u 287 Others say, That the 
Goslarish Calaminaris brings more increase than the moun- 
tanous Calaminaris. 1799 R. Warner Walk (1800) 45 The 
yew, the ash, and other mountainous trees. x8ox Anna 
Seward Lett. (i8ir) V. 387 The pure gales, mountainous 
and msiritiuie, which blow around your delightful retreat. 
Hence Moumtainously adv., Mon ufcainouBnesa. 
x6i2 Drayton Poly olb. xv. 31 ChiItern..mountainously 
hie. 17x6 Brerkwood Disc. Learning (J.), Armenia is so 
called from the mountainousness of it. 1845 Jane Robinson 
Whitehall 1. 354 The waves mountainously rolling. 1854 
Chamb. Jrnl. II. x6t Even in the quality of mountainous- 
ness. .some parts are strikingly unlike others. 

Mountain side. The sloping surface of a 
mountain below the summit. 

c 1350 St. John 533 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 41 By 
a mountayne syide {ini dweld. £ 1460 Toumeley Mysi. viiu 
98 Now am I sett to kepe, vnder thys montayn syde, By- 
shopa lettyr shepe. 1697 Dryden Alneid 1. 130 He,, 
hurld against the Mountain side His quiv’ring Spear, 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 123 We went along the moun. 
tain-side for a time. 

Mountain, snow. 

1. Snow lying white on the mountains. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 750 As mountain snow melts with 
the midday sonne. 1602— Ham. iv.y. 35 White his Sbrow’d 
as the Mountaine Snow. *845 G. Murray Islaford x6 Her 
brow was like a wreath of mountain-snow. 

2. (See quot.) 

1878 Abney Photagr. (1881) 154 Barium sulphate, known 
as ‘ Mountain snow . 

3. CSS. The plant Euphorbia tnarginaia. 

1897-8 Britton & Brown Anier. Flora. 
Mouutainward (mau-ntenwgid), a. and adv, 
[f. Mountain + -ward.] a. adj. Directed towards 

40 ; 
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mountains, to. adv. In the direction of mountains. 
Also Mountain-wards. 

1834 Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) II. 80 Mountainward they 
approach. 1885 Century Mag-. XXIX. 839^ Tenanted by 
the most advanced settler mountain wards in the Yakima 
Valley. 1898 Pop. Sci. Monthly LIII. 792 Mountainward 
tourists need their water boots. 

Mountainv (mcurnteni), a. ?Now Anglo- 
Irish. Also 7 -any. [f. Mountain + -y.] a. 
Having mountains or hills, to. Belonging to or 
dwelling in the mountains. 

’ 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614! 370 To be comteied to 
JJalga, a strong mou n tainy place. 1637 T. Morton New Bug. 
Canaan (1883) 122 The Massachusetts, .is a very beautiful! 
Land, not mountany nor inciininge to mountany. 1744 
Dobbs Hudson's Bag 140 In Lat. 44 0 30' it was mountainy, 
and full of Silver Mines. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. (1887) 

65 Crossed an immense mountainy bog. 1823 T. C. Choker 
Hairy Leg. (new ed.) 357 He rented a small mountainy 
farm. x88x Miss Laffan in Macm. Mag. XL IV. 386 The 
mountainy people brought down but little [butter]. 

Mountain., obs. form of Muniin. 

+ Motrutauce. Obs. Forms: 3-4 moun- 
taunce, 4 -terms, 4-5 mo(u)ntance, 5 moun- 
lans(e), mowntans, -anee, -aunse. [a. OF. 
montance, f. monter to rise: see Mount v. and 
-ANCE.j Amount, value. 

c 1290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 384/280 pe sike Men alle. . lehen 
pare . . pe mountaimce of half a tide. 1303 R. Brunne Iiandl. 
Synne 5768 And withholde perof no pyng, pe mountouns of 
a ferpyng, C1386 Chaucer Manciples T. 151 Noght worth 
to thee in comparison The montance of a gnat, c 1485 E. E. 
Misc. (Warton Club) 85 Salle-peter the mowntance of the 
jolke of an egge. 

Mountaueer, -ier, obs. var. ff. Mountaineer. 
MouutanouB, obs. variant of Mountainous. 
t KEountaut, a. and sb\ Obs. [a. F. montant, 
pr. pple. of monter Mount ».] 

A. sb. Astral. Ascendant. 

C 1400 tr. Secreta. Secret ., Gov. Lordsk. 112 pe mountant, 
or pe vpspryngand. 

B. adj. Mounting, rising, 

1323 Ln. Berners Eroiss. II. 658 They caused him to 
have, in ready money, mountante to the somme of thyrty 
thousande pounds. 1607 Shaks. Tiinon iv. iii. 135 Hold vp 
you Sluts Your Aprons mountant; you're not Oathable, 
Although I know you’l sweare. 1625 C. Brooke On Sir \ 
A. Chichester Poems (1872) 222 That fyre shall make liym 
mountant, and aspire A radiant light. x8xa W. Tennant 
A aster E. 11. lxiv, Tumblers, .mountant from the scaffolds 
planks, Kick with their whirling heels the clouds on high. 

Mountant (mau-ntant), jA 2 [f. Mount sb. + 
-ant i, after F, montant : see prec.] An adhesive 
substance with which to mount photographs, etc. 

1886 Queen LXXX. 538 Several mountants are daily em- 
ployed, such as common glue, gum, and clear starch paste. 
189a Photogr. Ann. II. 056 Any gelatine mountant. 

Mountany, obs. form of Mountainy. 

■ Mouxttayne, obs. form of Muntin. 
Mounttoanke, obs. form of Mountebank. 
t Mount cent, Obs. Also 6-7 mount sant, 7 
mount saint, mounte cent. [Of obscure origin. 
The evidence of the first quot. suggests connexion 
with Cent 2 , Sp. tiento hundred ; the first element 
may be connected with Mount v. in the sense ‘ to 
amount’.] A card game resembling piquet. 

1399 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Dialogues 25, L. Let vs, play at 
Loacfam. M. It is a play of much patience.. .A. At mount 
sant [Sp, a los cientos], M. It makes my head to be in a 
swoiine to be alwaies counting. 1607 T. Cocks Diary 
17 Apr. (1901) 4 Wonne at mounte cent 4d and vyed ruffe. 
r6ro Ibid, zr June too Lost at mountcent xijd. 1608 
M ACWN Dumb Tint. rv. H 3 b, Qtte. Come . . , here are cards. . , 
Phi ... At what game will your Maiesty play? Quo. At 
wxountsaint. 1609 Markham Famous fFAor«(i868) 34 Were 
it Mount cent, Primero, or at chesse. 31621 Sir F. Moore 
Reports (1688) 776 Action sur le case. .p[ottr] Juy disceaver 
al cards, al un game le mountsant. 

Mountebank (mcuunti'bseqk), sb. Forms : 6 
mouatsrbancic, mountbanke, mountebancke, 

6- 7 mountebanke, -iban(c)k(o, 7 mountabanke, 
-ebanque, -ebanc(k, montabanke, -eban(c)ke, 
-ebank, Sc. muntibank, (montibanchi pi.), 
monte-banke, mowntibanck, 8 mountabanek, 

7- mountebank, [ad. It. montambanco, montim- 
banco, contracted form of the older monta in banco 
(Florio), lit‘mount-on- bench’ ( monta imperative of 
montare Mou NT v., banco bench). Cf. Sautimbanco. 

Florio *398 gives montar' in banco (lit, * to mount on a 
bench ’) 1 to jplaie the mountibanke Godefr. has one in- 
stance of OF. monteubaneque, and Sherwood 1632 gives F. 
monte- banc as the rendering of Mountebank.] 

1 , An itinerant quack who from an elevated 
platform appealed to his audience by means of 
stories, tricks, juggling, and the like, in which he 
was often assisted by a professional down or fool. 

1577 [see 6 below], a 1386 Sidney Apol.Poetry (Arb,) 61 
Poets, .are almost in as good reputation, as the Mouuti- 
bancks at Venice, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. x, § 2, 39 
Men., will often preferre a Mountabanke or Witch, before a 
learned Phisitian. 1672 [H. Studbf.] Rosemary 4 Bayes 2 
If you will now examine this new book, it will appear like 
a mountebank's ball. 1714 Gay Sheph, Week Sat. 83 The 
mountebank now treads the stage, and sells His pills, his 
balsams, and his ague-spells. *871 Rossetti Last Confession 
509 A poor painted mountebank was playing tricks and 
shouting in a crowd. 

atirib. 1713 Swift Frenzy o/y. Dennis Wks. 1755 III. r. 
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147 He hath told others. , that he had seenmeupona mounte- : 
bank stage in Moorfields. 

2 . fig. Aa impudent pretender to skill or know* 
ledge, a charlatan ; one who resorts to degrading 
means to obtain notoriety. So to play the mounte- 
bank. 

1589 Nashb PasquilPs Counter-C. A iij b, To disciedite 
the Phisitions of their soules vnto them, and to suffer euerie 
Martin and Moume-bancke to practise on them. 1610 
Bovs Expos. Done. Epist. A Gosp. Wks, (1622) in He that 
will not be a mountaine in Christs way, must not bee a 
mount-banke of his owne vertue. 1624 Woiton in Reliq. 
(1672) 545 Upon the Design you must play the Mountebank. 
And tell the Duke, that [etc.]. <21704 T. Brown Two 
O xford Schol, Wks. 1730 I. 2 Nature has fitted me pretty 
well to be one of these godly Mountebanks. 1817 Coleridge 
‘ Blessed are ye ’ 24 The Mountebanks and Zanies of Pa- 
triotism. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 33 One can 
hardly wonder at the women when the men make such 
asses and mountebanks of themselves. 

+ 3. = Mountebankeby. Obs. 

1638 Pen.it. Conf. vii. (1657) 154 O Devilfish Mountebanke ! 
by which Spiritual kind of Cosenage many are perswaded. 
1722 D15 Foe Plague (1756) 277 As for Quackery and 
Mountebank, of which the Town was so full [etc.]. 

4 . The short-tailed African kite, IJelotarsus 
ecaudalus {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

5 . apposiiive. (quasi-tw^.) That is a mountebank; 
characteristic of a mountebank. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. in These Mount-bank 
Cliirurgtans. 1614 Latham Falconry To Rdr., I could haue 
vsed a more mountebanque preface. 1832 Gladstone Glean. 
IV. n, 141 Theatrical, not to say charlatan and mountebank, 
politics. 

6. Comb. 

1577 Stanyhurht Dcscr. Irel. ii. 8/2 in Holinshed, He 
sboulde haue gone shotfree with his complices, and haue 
made in MmiiUerbanckwyse the most he coulde of his wares. 
1634 W hitlock Zoatomia. 46 H 0 w easily migh t I here digresse 
in Satyre against Mountebanck-making Patients. 1727 De 
Foe A>jf. Magicx.vd. (1840) 68 They were counted the best and 
wisest men, who, mountebank like, could show most tricks. 
Hence Motrntebaiikisli a., worthy of a mounte- 
bank. Blountebankism, the practice or method 
of a mountebank. + Moii-ntebankly adv., after 
the manner of a mountebank. 

1619 Purchas Microcosntus Iviii. 562 Nature, by some 
Naturalists hath beene too Moume-bankly magnified. 1633 
R. Sanders Physiogn. 50 An inclination to all sorts of 
Cheateries and Mountebankism. 1660 Howell Parly Beasts 
87 A Saturnian Merchant. .whom. .for sotn Hocos-pocos 
and Mountebankish tricks I transformed to a Fox. 188a 
Society jOct. 14/a If tie is. .able to stem the tideof musical 
mountebankism rampant at another series of. .concerts. 

Moirntebank, v. [f. Mountebank jA] 

•f 1. trans. To prevail over (a person) by ‘mounte- 
bank’ persuasion. Obs. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. in. ii. 132 He Mountebanke their Loues, 
Cogge their Hearts from them, and come home beiou’d Of 
all the Trades in Rome. 1702 De Foe Rifonn. Manners 
x. 124 With Eloquence endu’d To Mountebank the listning 
Multitude. 

f 2 . To introduce by mountebank persuasions ; 
to transform by mountebank trickery. Obs. 

1647 Warp Simp. CobUr 2 Men of Paracelsian parts.. are 
fittest to Mountebanke his [Satan’s] Chimislry into sicke 
Churches and weake ludsements. 1702 De Foe Reform. 
Manners 1. 316 The wondring Bubbles stand amaz'd to see 
Their Money Mountebank’d to Mercury. 

3 . intr. To play the mountebank. Usually with it. 

1814 Byron Let. to Moore 9 Apr., I. .will mountebank it 

no longer. *848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. u. v, Say if ’tts 
wise to., mountebank it in the public ways Till she becomes 
a jest? x88a Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 302, I find 
you mountebanking in a public cafii. 

Hence Moirntebanking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1602 Marston Ant. fy Mel, Induct., Wks. 185b I. 2 , 1 play 
Balurdo, a weakhie momubanking burgomasco’s neire of 
Venice. 1703 Dyet of Poland 17 The Quacking, Mounte- 
banking Tool of State, i860 Thackeray Round. Papers, 
De Invent ute 77 Do not suppose I am going.. to indulge 
in moralities about buffoons.. and mountebanking. 

Motmtefcankery (mau-nlfbEeqkari). [f. as 
prec. r -buy.] Action, or an act, which bespeaks 
or characterizes a mountebank. 

1618 Sir R. N aunton in Fortescue Papers (Camden) 71 
For giving no easier way to theyr mountebanqueries. 1677 
Gilpin Dcmouol. (1867) 421 When 1 have sometime observed 
a mountebank, .giving excessive commendations of a trivial 
medicine . .it hath put me in mind of this spiritual mounte- 
hankery of the devil. 1843 Medico-Chirurg. Rev. Apr. 370 
Our author is too acute to believe in any of the mouote- 
bankeries..of this ‘forlorn thing’ [7. e. mesmerism]. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 16 July 71/1 The kina of niountebankery which 
has carried many a man into power in France. 

Mounte cent, variant of Mount cent. 
Mounted (meurnted), a. [f. Mount v. + -ed b] 
1 . Of material things : Elevated or piled up like 
a mountain. Now rare. 

1583 Stanyhuust Aineis tt. (Arb.) 69 Lucifer owtpeak- 
ing in tips of mounted hil Ida On draws thee dawning. 
1614 Sir A. Gorges tr. Lucan 1. »6 The stilled maine Re- 
claimes her .mounted wanes againe. 1859 G, Meredith 
R, Feverel xix, At the farthest bourne of mounted eastern 
cloud, the heralds of the sun lay rosy fingers. 

1 2 , Klevated in situation. Also Jig. Obs. 

1601 ? Marston Pasquil Hath. 1. 115 What’s wealth 
without respect and mounted place? <2x645 Habington 
Sum. Wore, in Ware, Hist. Soc. Pros, n. 271 Descendinge 
from the mounted Priory es of Malueme.,I come to Hanly 
Castele. 

t to. Elevated on a platform or stage. Obs. 


MOUNTER. 

1683 in Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly (e) 3 b, While mounted 
Andrews, bawdy, bold, and loud, Like Cocks, alarum all the 
drowsie Crowd. 

3 . Seated on the back of a horse or other animal. 
Also, of soldiers : Appointed to serve on horse- 
back. Mounted infantry, rifles (see quots.). 

In recent use said also of the rider of a bicycle or tricycle. 
1398 Barret Thcor. Warres 141 These mounted people 
ought to haue some skill in diseases of horses. 1799 Instr. 

Of Reg. Cavalry (1813) 279 In passing on foot, all mounted 
officers are in front of the regiment, except the adjutant. 
x88* Anny fy Navy Mag. May 19 The ideal Mounted In- 
fantry is, what the name implies, infantry soldiers mounted 
on horseback for the purpose of enabling them to get with 
celerity from one position to another. 1901 Empire Rev. I. 
375 While Mounted Infantry are footmen trained for pur- 
poses of mobility to ride a horse or bicycle, Mounted Rifles 
are horsemen trained to fight on foot. 

b. Of evolutions, etc. : Performed on horseback. 
1883 Daily News 31 Aug. 6/6 A series of mounted con- 
tests promoted for the entertainment of the garrison, 

4 . bet, up or adjusted for use ; placed on a stand 
or support ; fitted. 

1692 Sir W. Hope Fencing-Master (ed. 2) 161 A well 
mounted sword, whicli is light_ before the Hand... If the 
Hilt contrepoise the Blade, it is well mounted, otherwise 
not. 1834 Fairhoi.t Diet Terms Art, Mounted, secured 
to a mount. A term applied to a print or drawing fastened 
upon mounting-paper or card-board. 1833 Hopkins Organ 
122 The Mounted Cornet is a Compound-slop, consisting 
usually of 5 ranks of pipes, made to a very large scale. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 123/x The stuffed animals 
and mounted skeletons. X900 Daily News x June 2/7 A 
fine five-inch equatorially mounted astronomical telescope. 

, 5 . Mil. Of cannon : Set up for use. Of a fort, 
a ship, etc. : Furnished {with cannon). 

1639 Bailue in Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 45 Our 
Hill was garnished, .with our mounted canon. 1769 Fal- 
coner Diet. Marine (1780), Mounted, the state of being 
armed., with a certain number of cannon; expressed of a 
vessel of war. 1829 Marry at F. Mildmny iv, The quarter- 
deck guns all adrift, and not even mounted. 

6. Her. a. Of a horse : Bearing a rider, to. Of 
a cross or the like : Set upon greces or degrees. 
1828-40 Berry Ettcycl. Herald. I. 

+ Mountee. Mil. Obs. In s mowntee. [a. 
F. montee : see Mounty.] (See quot.) 

1413 St at. Hen. V' in Upton De Studio At Hit. rv. (1654) 
137 Volumus. .quod nullus..clamores vel lurbationes facere 
audeat, quibus nos vel excercitum nostrum turbari contingat 
quovismodo. Et specialiter ilium clamorem, quem Mown- 
tee appellaraus. r7ox in Co tael's Diterpr. (ed. Kennett), 
Mtnvntee, an Out-cry or Alarm to mount, and make some 
speedy Expedition. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mountee , 
or Mowntee. 

Mountee, -teer, obs. ff. Mounty, Monteko. 
Mountein(e, -elet, obs. ff. Mountain, -let. 
Mounten, obs. form of Mountain. 

+ Mount enance. Obs. Forms: 3-4 monte- 
nance, 4-6 ruountenaunce, 5 mowntenawnce, 
-awns, 5-7 mountenance. [App. a corruption 
of Mountance, assimilated to maintenance.'] 
Amount in extent, quantity, or value. 

a T300 Cursor M. 29x66 pai sal eiper for pair foly bren in 
be fier of purgatori, to pe montenance o pat plight, agh for 
pat sin was here to right. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. ix. 
(Skeat) 49 As farre in a moment, as in mountenaunce of ten 
Winter. <1x420 Liber Coiorum (1862) 26 Take powder po 
mountenaunce of a pownde. 1579 Baker Gnydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. 30 The gau!e.,conteynech peradvencure a glasse 
ful, or the mountenaunce of a Viole. 1674 Josselyn Voy, 
New Eng. 130 They satisfie themselves with a small 
quantity of meal, ..which taken to the mountenance of a 
Bean would satisne both thirst and hunger, 
to. Total quantity, mass. 

16x5 Crookr Body of Man 35 The third Region oimpre- 
hendeth the Muscles, Membranes, Bones, and in a word, all 
the Motes or mountenance o( the body. 

f Mounteues se. Obs. rare. [? Corruption of 
Mountance, as if f. Mount v. + -ness.] = prec. 

<r 1420 Chron, Vilad. 2278 pis twaylle y-bordryd aliquot 
was W l palle pe mountentsse ofe han hondbrede. c 1420 SI. 
Etheldred 8 in Horslm. A Itengl. Leg. txSSij 283 pe moun- 
tenesse of two and thretty full 3 ere, 

Mountenoua, obs. form of Mountainous. 
f Mou'tLter 1 - Obs. rare. Also 6 mownter. 
[? var. of Mquntuee, (Cf. provincial F. monture 
cattle on a farm (Godefr.),] ? A portion of the 
chattels of a deceased tenant which was due by 
feudal custom to the lord ; cf. Heuiot. 

exsoo in L S. Leadiim Star Chamber Cases (1903) xox 
The seid Erie ovvght to haue by deth of his ten aunt _a 
mownter and a heryott. Ibid. 104 For part of the seid 
heriottes or mownters the seid Erie toke vj Oxen and a hors. 

Mounter 2 (maumtai). [f. Mount v. + -eb. h] 
In various senses of the verb. 

1 , gen. One who ascends. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Deut. xxxiii. 26 The mownter of 
heaven is thy helper. 1627 Drayton Agincourt , etc. 131 
And though they to the earth were throwne, Yet quickly 
they regain’d their owne,. .They were two Gallant Mounters. 
x8*7 Hood Monkey Martyr wi, He went above— -a solitary 
mounter Up gloomy stairs, 

2 . One whose business it is to mount, fit, or set 
(anything) in place or order. 

1747 Genii. Mag. 101 Stick-maker, flint-maker, and moun- 
ter or screwer together. 1863 Reader 24 Jan. xox Nothing 
but practice.. will make any one a good mounter [of micro- 
i scope slides]. x88x Instr, Census Clerks (1885) 50 Scabbard 
Making (Leather) : . .Gilder, Mounter. 1884 C. G. W, Lock 
I Workshop Receipts Ser. 111. 19/2 After the chaser has finished 
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his work, the piece returns to the mounter, who definitively 
secures the elements of the pieces in their piaces. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Mounter, a man who lives 
by mounting, or perjury, who is always ready for a guinea 
or two to swear whatever is proposed to him, 

Mountera, -re, -ro, obs. forms of Monteuo 
Mounteyn, obs. form of Mountain. 
jj M ountflascon. Obs. [ad. It. Monte Mas- 
cone (Englished viounlh flask byBokenham 1447;.] 

A wine produced at Monte Kiascone in Italy. 

1566 Dran’t Horace, Sat. 11. iv. H j, If thou wilte purge 1 
mountefiascou wynes. .Set thentabrode in open ayre. 
Mountiban(c)k(e, obs. forms of Mountebank. 
Mountie, variant of Mounty Obs. 

Mountineer, obs. form of Mountaineer. 
Mounting (mau-ntin), vbl. sb. [f. Mount v. 

+ -ING 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Mount in various senses. 

c 1440 Protnp. Part). 347/1 Mowntynge, or steynynge 
{sic, S. styynge), ascensns. 1513 Arc. Lit. Treas. Scott. V. 
17 To pas., to Glasgw, for the stokking, monting, drawing, 
and making of crane and wyndais for fourtene pecis of 
artal^ary. 1624 Wotton Archit. a. 109 Front this [terrace] 
the Beholder descending many steps, was afterwards con- 
neyed againe, by seueratl mountings and valings, to various 
entertainements of his sent, and sight. 1803 Wordsw. Pre- 
lude 1. 19 Trances of thought and mountings of the mind 
Come fast upon me. x8x6 Byron CA. Har. in. xxv, And 
there was mounting in hot haste. 1880 Athenaeum 6 Mar. 
322 As regards mounting and general decorations the revival 
is superior to any previous performance of As You Like It. 
189a Moniek-Wiluams, etc. Figure-Skatingt, The mounting 
of the blade and its attachment to the boot are important. 

b. attrib., as mounting-block, a block of stone 
from which to mount on horseback. Similarly 
mounting-place , -stone. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardynx ix. 61 Theire coursers . .were 
brought anone to the_ mountyng place before the halle. 
1639 Howell Vocab. ii, A mounting block. 1869 Tozkr 
Right. Turkey I. 334 To cross [this bridge] on foot . .appears 
to be the custom among the natives, from the mounting 
stones which are placed at either end. 1899 Somerville & 
Ross Irish R. M. 297, 1 smoked in the yard, seated on the 
old mounting-block by the gate. 

c. The angle at which the iron of a plane is set. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exert, iv. 70. 

2 . concr. a. Something that serves as a mount, 
support, or setting to anything. Also attrib. 

c 1618 Moryson I tin. iv. (1903) 422 The Italians., excell in 
the Art of setting Jewells, and making Cabinetts, tables and 
mountings, of Christall, corail, Jasper, and other precious 
stones, 17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 15 F 5 Another, .has 
filled her Fan with the Figure of a huge taudry Woman... 
The following Designs are already executed on several 
Mountings. 1727 41 Chambers Cyd., Mounting of a fan, 
the sticks which serve to open anu shut it, 1763 Museum- 
Rust. I. 160, Fig. 7. is the handle, or mounting of the largest 
scythe. 1767 Fehgusson Diet. Terms Smalt Sword 12 Hilt, 
the head or mounting of a sword. 1793 W . & S. Jones Catal. 
Optical, ate. Instr. 1 Reading and burning glasses, in various 
mountings. 1834 Fair holt Diet. Terms Art, Mount 
{Mounting-board, Mounting-paper), the paper or card- 
board upon which a drawing is placed. 1899 R. Munro 
Prehist. Scoil. vi. 196 Sheaths of bronze cr wood with 
bronze mounting were used to protect the blades. 

t b. sing, and pi. Mil. A soldier’s outfit or 
* kit ’ ; also, in narrower sense, * The shirt, shoes, 
stock, and hose, or stockings, formerly furnished 
by the colonel or commandant of the corps every 
year’ (Crabb). Also, half or small mounting in 
the same sense (C. James Milit. Did. i8o2j. Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, Mountings, a Soldier’s 
Arms and Cloths. 1702 Land. Gaz. No. 3860/4 Deserted 
. .John Hellier,. .and John Brown,., with their whole Mount- 
ing, being Red lined with Yellow. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 115 They stood upon their defence, having the regi- 
ment sword on,, .but none of the mounting or clothing. 

c. ‘ That which is or may be mounted for use or 
ornament’ {Cent. Diet.). 

3 . = Harness sb. 6 (Knight Did. Mech. 1875). 

4. Used for Muntin. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. x6o Vertical pieces, that 
separate the panels [are denominated] mountings. 1879 Cas- 
sells Teckn. Ednc. I. 184 The extreme parts of the frame., 
are called the stiles, and the intermediate ones, .mountings, 

Moimting, pph a. [f. Mount v. 4- -ing 2 .] 

1 . Rising, ascending, soaring, lit. and fig. 

1363 B. Googf. Cupido 230 in Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 113 We 
flewe, my Guyde and I, with mow ntyng flyght apace. 1377 
Whetstone Gascoigne (Arb.) x8 The mounting minde had 
rather sterue in need. [Cf. Shaks. L. L.L. iv. i. 4.) 1390 
Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 51 With mery note her lowd salutes the 
mounting larke. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies 1. ii, I am no 
more afraid of flying Censures, Than Heav’n of being fir’d 
with mounting Sparkles. 1720 Gay Rur. Sports 45 While 
with the mounting sun the meadow glows. 1839 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede vii, Straining your eyes after the mounting lark, 
fb. Her. (see quot. 1731). Obs. rare. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 175/2 He beareth Sable, a 
demy Ram mounting, Argent. 1731 Bailey (vol. II,), 
Mounting signifies the same spoken of beasts of chase, as 
rampant does of beasts of prey. 

J 2 . Amounting, resulting. Obs. 

*571 Dicges Paniotn. 11. xxiv, P iij b, If ye square the 
perpendicular, the mounting sumthe will be [etc,]. 

Hence BXotrntiiisfly’ ado., so as to rise high. 
a 1640 Massinger, etc., Old Law 11. i, I.. leapt for joy So 
mountingly I touchd the stars me thought. 

Mouatire, obs. form of Monteko. 


KCountjaek, obs. form of Man jar. 
t Moirntlet. Obs. Also 7 mountelet. [f. 
Mount sb. 1 + -bet.] A little mount. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Fief. 1. 1, Those snowie mounte- 
lets, through whicli do creep The milkie rivers, that are 
inly bred. [Echoed by later 17th c. poets.] 
t Mountrediactido. V = Mountebank. 

1651 C. Walker Hist. Independ. iii. 25 Williatn Pemoier 
Esquire was heretofore an ape-carrier, Cherry-Iickom or 
Mouutvedinctido. 

+ Mountro se. Obs. Some kind of wine. 

t c 1475 Sqr. Lowe Vegre 755 Both ypocrasse, and vernage 
wyne, Mountrose and wyne of Greke. 

+ Mountuous, a. Obs. Also montuoua, 
mou.n.ta'wous. [ad.L. mohtuos-us (also montosus ), 
f. mont-, mons mountain : see Mount sbf and -ous. 
Cf. OF. montueux. ] Mountainous, hilly. Also, 
situated among mountains. 

1382 Wyclif Jer.xv ii. 26 Fro the mountuous places [Vulg. 
de moniuosis\. Ibid, xxxiii, 13 In the mountewous {v. r. 
mountuous] cites. 1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) I. 157 
Ethiopia ha]> j>re parties, \>a firste is hilly and montuous. 

T Mounture. Obs. [a. OF. motiteure (mod.F. 
monture), f. monte-r to Mount.] 

1. A horse (or other animal) for riding. 

13.. Gain. 4 Gr. Knt. 1691 Miry was b e mornyng, his 
mounture he askes. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. 555 1 Douce 
MS.), I mourne for no monture, for I may gete mare. 1481 
Caxton Godeffroy xc. 141 More hurte in theyr mounture 
than alle the other of tboost. 1579-80 North Plutarch, 
Alexander (1657) 584 Porus. .being upon an Elephants 
backe he wanted nothing in height and bignesse to be pro- 
portionable for his mounture. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvii. 
xxviii, An Elephant this furious Giant bore, He fierce as 
fire, his mounture swift as winde. 

2. a. An erection to mount upon. b. A mound 
or hillock. 

C1400 Maun dev. (X839A xx. 217 In the myddes of this 
Palays is the Moimtour [L. ascensorium, F. mountaynetie ] 
for the grete Cane, that is alle wrought of Gold and of I 
precyous Stones and grete Perles. 1614. Raleigh Hist. 
World t. (1634) 89 There were removed divers old- heapes 
and ntountures of ground. 

3 . = Mounting vbl. sb. 2. 

X489 Caxton Faytesof A. 1. 17 Be he habylled and arrayed 
rychely in harnoys and mountures. 1573 Gascoigne Posies, 
Weeds 183 The brauest peece for breech and bore, that 
euer yet was bought: The mounture so well made. 

4. = Elevation 10 . 

1613 T. Milles tr. Mexia’s Treas. Anc. 4 Mod. T. 36 
The Barbaeanes or Subburbes, which were of as high moun- 
ture and strength, as the walles of the City. 

5. Mil. The angle at which a gun is elevated. 

1628 R. Norton Gunner 60 The proportion of powder, 

fitting each sort of Shot and Mounture. 1644 Nvs Gunnery 
11. (1647) 8 The next Shot was at five Degrees Randon, at 
which mounture shee conveyed 416 paces. 1692 Capt. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram. n. xxvi. 138 If a Piece carries her 
Shot, at 16 deg. of Mounture 1074 Paces, the Horizontal 
Rainge of that Peece will be found to be 374 Paces. 

6 . V = Harness sb. 6. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 50 These are called the tail 
of the mounture ; and from each of these packthreads, just 
by the side of the loom, are fastened other packthreads, 
t Motrnty. falconry. Obs. Also 6-7 mout- 
tie, 7 mountee, [a. F. moniee, n. of action f. 
monter to Mount. Cf. Mountee.] The action, or 
an act, of rising in pursuit of the quarry. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11, (1590)1x4 But the sporte which 
for that daie Basilius would principallie shewe to Zelmane, 
was the mountie at a Hearne. 1615 Latham Falconry 
(1633) 73 Then ought you to be most carefull of the yong 
Ger-Faulcon, whom you intend to make to the high mounty, 
and stately flight of the Hearne. 1630 Weldon Crt. fas. I 
105 To see that (1 ight . . for the high mountee . the flight was 
shewed, but the Kite went to such a mountee, as all the 
field lost sight of Kite and Hawke and all. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes 105 No mountie at a Hierort, to cause the lustie 
Jerfaulcon to raise her to a losse of her selfe. 

Mounty cle, obs. form of Monticule. 

Moup, moop (m»p), V, Sc. [Of obscure 
origin; possibly two different words.] 

1. trans. (See quot. 1721 .) Also intr. or absol. 

25x3 Douglas JEneh vn. iii. 22 The paringis of thair breid 

to movp wp sdne. 1721 Ramsay Keitha 3 My sheep and 
kye neglect to moup their food. 1721 — Poems Gloss., 
Moup, to eat, generally used of children, or of old people, 
who have but few teeth, and make dieir lips move fast rho 
they eat but slow. 

2. To associate with. Phr. to moup and melt. 

1783 Burns Death Poor Mailie_ 55. But ay keep mind to 

moop an’ mell Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel l a X796 — 
Gude A le ii, Guid ale bauds me bare and busy. Gars me 
moop wi’ the servant hizzie. 

Hence Motrping ppl. a., mumbling, toothless. 
17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. v, A moupin rankled 
granny. 

Mour(e, variant forms of Maur and More sb . 2 
Mourdant, Mourdre, obs. ff. Mordant, Murder. 
Moure, Mourish, obs. ff. Moor sb. 2 , Morrisj^.i 
f Mou’rken, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. ON. morknaI\ 
intr. To rot. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 407 pen ne mourkne in Je mudde 
most ful nede Alle }mt spyrakle in-spranc. 

Mourkenen, obs. variant of Murken v. 
Mourkenes, obs- form of Murknesb. 

Mourn, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Mourn w.] 
Sorrow, lamentation, grief, monming; also dial, 
a murmur, a murmuring sound. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 10478 Son qtten sco was comun bar, Scq 
gafhtr al to inum and care. laid. 24229 He bat sa reufulli 
was dight, If he ]> e said oght for to light pi mode pat was 
in muni. 1470-83 Malory A rthur 11. xii. 89 Sire ryght 
now cam rydynge this way a knyght makynge grete moorne 
for what cause I can not telle. 1394 Lodge & Greene: 
Looking-gl. (1598) C 3, Is she not faire . A pretie peate to 
driue your mourne away. 1824 Mrs Cam eron M arten ty his 
Sckol. vii, I helped to carry him to the grave, poor lad 1 
His parents made great mourn over him. 

i' Mourn, a. Obs. Forms ; 3 mourne, 3-4 
murna, 4 morne. [Perh. a. F. morne, believed 
to be of Teut. origin cogn. w. Mourn v. Cf. how- 
ever OE. unmum untroubled.] Sad, mournful. 

c 1205 Lay. 16159 ffa weoren Bruttes mid blisse auulled. . 
]>fe ter weoren murne. a 1300 K. Hons 748 (Catnb. MS.) 
Alyniar a?en gan tume, Wei Modi and wel Murne {MS. 
Laud Mourne]. c 1315 Shoueham Poems ii. 40 O swete 
leuedy, wat )iey was wo, po ihesns by-come morne. c 1330 
Arth. 4- Merl 8213 (Kolbing) His hert was sore, his cher 
murne. 

Mourn. (m6»m), w.I Forms : 1 murnan, 3 
mor5 06(11, 3-4morun, 3-6 morn(e, 3-7 mourne, 
murn(e, 4 morene, mourene, 4-6 moorn.(e, 5 
mowmfe, 6- mourn, (9 dial, mooxn, mum), 
[Com. Teut. : OE. snurntm wk. vb. (commonly 
str., pret. meant, pi. murnon) — OS. momon (also 
s merman), OHO. mornin to be anxious or careful, 
ON. morna to pine away (so Norw. morna, Ross), 
Goth, mattrnan to be anxious; the Teut. root *mur- 
is commonly referred to the Indogermanic *smer- 
to remember, whence Gr. filpijiva. care, sorrow ; 
some scholars, however, taking the ON. sense as 
primary, suggest the root *mer- to die, wither.] 

I. intr. 

X. To feel sorrow, grief, or regret (often with 
added notion of expressing one’s grief) ; to sorrow, 
grieve, lament, (tin OE. also to be anxious or 
careful.) 

In early use often said of the heart, soul, etc. Also f to 
mourn in {one's) mood, mind, heart, thought, etc, 
c888 K. aElfred Boeth. vii. § 2 Jif pu bonne heora jmSen 
beon wilt & Je heora beawas liciaS, to hwon myrnst J?u swa 
swi'Se? a 1000 Andreas 99 (Gr.) Ne beo 3u on sefan tq 
forht ne on mode ne murn ! f t 203 Lay. 3116 In hire bure 
heo [Cordoille] abed & bolide bene mod-kare & mornede 
swbe. c XZ50 Gen. 4 Ex. 2053 He [Joseph] herde hem [the 
butler and baker] mumen, he hem freinde for-quat. c 137 5 
Sc. Leg , Saints xxx. ( Theodora ) 346 pane scho cane murne, 
gretand sare. 1382 Wyclif Matt. v. 5 Blessid be the! that 
mournen [c 1400 Apol. Loll. 7 mornun], for thei shuln be 
comfortid. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 848, I shal_ make 
thyn herte for to morne ffor wel I woot thy pactence is gon. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 344/1 Moornyn, and soro_wyn,_ mereo , 
gemo. c 1470 Got. 4- Caw. 1128 The king precious in pane 
Sair murnand in mude. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 
212 Apone sic materis I muse, at_ mydnyght, full oft, And 
murnys so in my mynd, I murdris my seifin. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 86 b, In all euyll thou mayst fynde 
cause to mourne and sorowe. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
liv. x8i Wheti Huon sawe howe he had not wherewith to 
arme him his hert mourned ryght sore. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. 1. i. 74 The prettie babes That mourn’d for fashion, 
ignorant what to feare. 1697 Congreve Maim. Bride l. Iv, 
Borne Here are, who seem to mourn at our Success ! 1784 
Burns Man mas Made to Mourn vii’i, Unmindful, tho a 
1 weeping wife. And helpless offspring mourn, i860 Pusey 
M in. Prof it. 299 It is as we would say, ‘Let me mourn on’, 
a Riourmu| inexhaustible, because the woe too and the 
cause of grief was unceasing. 

t>. Const, for, over, also J of, \on, J- upon. 
(xxooo Waldere L 43 Ne mum 6u for Si mece Se wearS 
mafima cyst, a 1300 Cursor M. 190x4 For pair misdedes 
morun. 1530 Palsgr. 640/2 He mometh sore for the losse of 
his father. 1333 Coverdale Has. x. 5 Therfore shall the 
people mourne ouer them. 160a Shaks. Ham. 11. ii- *31 (1604 
Qo.) He . .Fell, .by this declension, Into the madnes wherein 
now he raties, And all we mourne for. x6rr Bible i Esdrrn 
viii. 72, I mourned for the iniquitie. *713 De Foe Fain. 
Instruct. 1. v. (1841) I. xo6 What we laughed at and made a 
jest of in our children before, we must now mourn over, and 
correct them for. 1789 Witherspoon Regeneration iiu § 4 
’They never mourned for sin in a manner corresponding to 
the strong scripture declarations of its odious and hateful 
nature. *829 Lytton Disowned x, Let us not waste them 
in mourning over blighted hopes and severed hearts. 1873 
J. P. Hopps Print, Relig. iii. (1878) 12 We have, then, not 
a past to mourn for, but a future to win. 

e. To utter lamentations to some one. rare. 

*533 Gau Richt Fay (S. T. S.) 5 Bot ane chrissine prayer 
is quhen and man prais and murnis inuertlie in his hart to 
god efter his help. 1704 Pops Pastorals, Autumn 21 Far 
from Delta, to the winds I mourn. 1742 Gray Sonnet Death 
R. West 13, I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. , 
f d. Of animals: To pine. Obs. 

1377 B. Googk Here shock's Hush. iv. (1586) 169 b, The 
Pigion . mournetb, if she be restrained of her liberty, 16x3 
Purckas Pilgrimage (1614) 631 The cattell mourned for 
want of milkers. 1725 Bradley Farit. Diet. s. v. Rabbit , 
[The female rabbits] will otherwise mourn, and hardly bring 
up their Young. *784 Cowper Task v. 27 The cattle mourn 
in comers where the fence Screens them [from the cold]. 

e. fig. Of a plant or flower. + Also, in garden- 
ing language, to droop, hang down. _ 

1626 Bacon Sylva §493 Mary.golds..and indeed most 
Flowers, doe open or spread their Leaues abroad, when the 
Sunne shineth serene and (hire ;..They reioyce at the pre- 
sence of 'the Sunne ; and mourne at the absence thereof. 
1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 164 And by being dryer, the 
plants did not mourn so much as the Others when the 
weather was wet. <2x832 ‘B. Cornwall’ Eng. Songs 3 
The weed mourns on the castle wall. 



MOTJMT. 

2 . esp. To lament the death of some one. Const. 
for. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23584 Cletliing wil i me talc o care. . 
And murn wit hir hat him [it. Christ] bar. c *330 R, Brunne 
Ckron. (1810) 20 Of his body was no force, non for him wild 
murne. CX470 Gol. 4 Gaia. 796 Than schir Spynagros.. 
Murnyt for schir Gawyne. 1535 Coverdale 2 Ckron. xxxv. 
24 All luda and Ierusalem mourned for losias. 1359 Mirr. 
Mag., Dk. York i, Nor yet to mourne, for this my sonne is 
dead, i6ox Stuns. All's Well tv. iii. 102 , 1 haue.. buried 
a wife, mourn'd for her [etc.], c 1611 Chapman Iliad vu. 357 
Priam commanded none should mourne, but in still silence 
yeeld Their honord carkasses to fire, and oneiygrieue in 
heart. 1695 P Rl0R Ode Queen's Death iii, For Her the 
Wise and Great shall mourn. 1756 C, Smart tr. Horace, 
Art P. 11826) II. 351 Those who mourn at funerals for pay, 
do and say more than those that are afflicted from their 
hearts. 1822 Shelley Chas. I, v. 10 A widow bird sate 
mourning for her love Upon a wintry bough. 1849 'Penny* 
son In Mem. ix. 5 So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain. i88t Besant & Rice Chajd. Fleet I. 3 The people 
listen, now, to the solemn words of a service which seems 
spoken by the dead man himself to those who mourn. 

b. To exhibit the conventional signs of grief for 
a period following the death of a person ; esp. to 
wear mourning garments, t To mourn up : to 
complete the period of mourning. 

1330 Pai.sgr. 640/2 , 1 morne for a deed man, I weare blacke 
gannen tes, je ports le dtteil, Yonder gentylman morneth, by 
lykelyhodde his father is deed. 1346 Langley Pol. Verg. 
De Invent, vx. vii. (1663) 239 Wherefore Numa ordained 
that such as mourned up before the day limited should offer 
a Cow.. for an expiation. 1391 Shaks. r Hen PI, 1. i, 17 
We mourne in black, why mourn we not in blood 1 Henry 
is dead, and neuer shall reuiue. x66i Heylin Hist. Ref. 
II. ill § 3. 69 A Levite that mourned might not serve or 
sing. *717 Pope Elegy Unfort. Lady 56 What tho’ no 
friends in sable weeds appear, Grieve for an hour, perhaps, 
then mourn a year. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mourn - 
ing } The antient Spartan and Roman ladies mourned in 
white ; . . Kings and cardinals mourn in purple. 1737 Wh jston 
Josephus, Antiq. iv. v. § r The people mourned for Aaron 
thirty days. 1845 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 250 When 
foreign princes died, he [Dk. of Monmouth] had mourned 
for them in the long purple cloak, which [etc.]. 1885 H. 
Conway Family Affair xxvi, He knew that for all that had 
befallen she was mourning in mental sackcloth and ashes, 

+ 3 . To have a painful longing. Const, after \ 
also to with inf. In OE. also to care for. Obs. 

a 1000 Andreas 37 (Gr.) Hyge was oncyrred, bast hie ne 
murndan sefter mandreame. c 1203 Lav. 14369 He murnede 
ful swiSe to habben bat madden to vviue. a 1223 Ancr. R . 
366 His deore spuse murnede so swuSe efter him }>et heo 
wiSuten him nelde no debt i none binge, c 1386 Chaucer 
Miller's T. 518 , 1 moorne as dooth a lamb after the tete. 

4 . To make a low inarticulate sound indicative 
of pain or grief. In literary use only of a dove 
(with mixture of sense 1) ; dial. = Moan v. 

*535 Coverdale Isa. lix. 11 We roare all like Beeres, & 
mourne stil like doues. 1632 Sherwood, To mourne or croo 
like a Done, roucouler. 1822 Shelley Fragm. Unfinished 
Drama 68 The dove mourned in the pine, Sad prophetess 
of sorrows not her own. 1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss. Suppl., s.v., 
That poor baby do moorn. 

II. trans. 

5 . To grieve or sorrow for (something); to 
lament, deplore, bewail, bemoan. 

axoaaBt Manna Wyrdum 10 (Gr. ) Sumne sceal. .muman 
meotudgesceaft mode gebys^ad. 1586 ? C’tess Pembroke 
Clortnda 96 Thus do we weep and waile, ..Mourning, in 
others, our own miseries. *596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot . v. 238 To murne and Lament thair sinis. 1604 
Shaks, Oth. i. iii. 204 To mourne a Mischeefe that is past 
and gon, Is the next way to draw new mischiefe on. *697 
Congreve Mourn. Bride in. viii, All those Ills which thou 
so long hast mourn’d. 1713 Addison Cato 1. vi, Portius 
himself oft falls in tears before me, As if he mourn’d his 
rival’s ill success. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xliii, As 
near one lover's tomb Two gentle sisters mourn their deso- 
lation. 1000 H. Lawson Over Shiprails 108 Finally he was 
left, the fast of his tribe, to mourn his lot in solitude. 

b. With clause as obj. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6591 Then Menestaus mournyt, & 
mykell sorow hade, That Troilus, |ie triet, was takyn of his 
bond. 1567 Gnde 4 Godlie Balt. (S.T.S.) 9S Thow sail not 
follow wickit mennis wayis, Nor zit murne that sinfull huif 
gude dayis. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 259 0 if in blacke 
my Ladies browes be deckt, It mourncs, that painting vsurp- 
ing haire Should rauish doters with a false aspect. 1817 
Shelley Rev. Islam u. xxxvi, She mourned that grace and 
power were thrown as food To the hyaena lust. 

6 . To lament, grieve, or sorrow for, to express 
grief for (some oue dead, or some one’s death). 

1:526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 306 Mournynge thy 
deth, after y° custome of y° iewes. c 1386 ? Bryskett Past. 
Aegl. Death Sidney 18 Now hath the pore turtle gon to 
school. .To l.earne to mourne her lost make 1 x6ox Shaks. 
Jnl. C, 111. ii. 43 Here comes his Body, mourn’d by Marke 
Antony. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 760 As when a Father 
mourns His Children. *683 Dryden Thren, August. 37a 
The Muse that mourns him now his happy triumph sung. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. Ii. 22 Dost thou mourn Philanders 
fate? x8oS Scott Last Minstr, vi. xxiii, Soft is the note, 
and sad the lay, That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 1863 
Woolner My Beautiful Lady 105 Thou mourn’d’st not 
most the vanished soul Which was my Lord’s through thine. 
x88o Miss Br addon Just as I am vi, She loved him dearly, 
and mourned him more deeply than any of us. 

7 . ‘ To utter in a sorrowful manner’ (J.Y 

1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts (1658) 361 The Lion sighed 
deeply, and mourned forth a lamentable roaring. 1634 
Milton Cornus 235 Where the love-lorn Nightingale Nightly 
to thee her sad Song moumetb well. 1819 Keats Isabella 
xli, The Spirit mourn’d ‘Adieu!’ 1880 W. S. Gilbert 
Gondoliers 1.14 Bury love that all condemn, And let the 
whirlwind mourn its requiem 1 
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t Mourn, ». 2 Obs. rare. [A perversion of the 
Fr. name for glanders (see Moktechien), due to 
association with prec.] intr. Only in to mourn of 
the chine : to suffer from glanders. Cf. Mose v. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 55 Well, this Louer., 
began., to mourne of the chine, and to hang the lip. 
Mournaval, obs. form of Mournival, 
Mourn(e, obs. forms of Morne sb. 1 . Mourn. 
Mourned, variant of Morned a. Her. 

1847 Gloss. Heraldry, Mourned , blunted. 

Mourner 1 (jnow,ma.i). Also 4-5 morener, 6 
moerner, 7 mo amour, morner. £f. Mourn vP 
+ -erL] 

1 . One who mourns, laments, or grieves; spec. 
one who mourns the death of a friend or relation ; 
one who attends a funeral out of respect or affec- 
tion for the deceased. 

Chief (or ^principal) mourner', the nearest relative who 
is present at a funeral, f Close mourner", a near relative 
of the deceased. 

138S Wyclif Isa. Ivii. 18, Y 3af coumfortyngis to hym, and 
to the moreneris of hym. 21525 Elegy Hen. VI IPs Fool 
in Halliw. Nugse Poet. 45 Ye as chefe moerner yn your 
own folys hode. 1335 Coverdale Ecrl. x ii. 2 When. .the 
mourners go aboute the stretes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
in. ii. 51, I am no mourner for that newes. c 16x8 Moryson 
I tin. iv. (1003) 334 The men that are cheefe Mournours 
haue their faces Covered with blacke Sipres. a 1662 Heylin 
Land 11668) 133 The Funeral he attended in his own Person, 
as the principal Mourner. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 
20/1 These kind of hoods.. are to this day worn by close 
Mourners at the Solemnities of great Funerals. 1762 
Goldsm. Nash 177 The masters of the assembly-room fol- 
lowed as chief mourners. 2820 Shelley Sensit. Pi. 111. 8 
The sobs of the mourners. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iv, I 
have been since a solitary mourner, 
fig. c x6oo Shaks. Son 11. cxxxii, Thine eies. .Haue put on 
black, and louing mourners bee. 

b. One employed or hired to attend funerals in 
a habit of mourning, or to utter wailing cries or 
songs of lamentation for the dead. 

1692 R, L’Estrange Fables cxcviii. 168 A Woman that 
had Two Daughters, Bury’d one of them, and Mourners 
were Provided to Attend the Funeral. 1741 tr. D' Argon’s 
Chinese Lett. xl. 313 The Muscovites pay Mourners to shed 
Tears at the Interment of their Kindred. 

If c. quasi-tM/'. (cf. Chaucer Pari. Foules 180). 
1700 Dryden Pal. 4 Arc. m. 961 The Mourner Eugh, 
and Builder Oak were there. 
dL. U.S. (See quot. 1859.) 

1839 Bartlett Did. Amer,, Mourners, Persons on the 
‘anxious seat’., at ‘revival’ meetings are technically 
termed ‘mourners’ ; that is persons mourning for their sins. 
1885 ‘ Mark Twain ’ in Century Mag. Feb. 549/2 Folks 
got up.. and worked their way.. to the mourners’ bench, 
with the tears running down their faces. 

2 . Indian mourner : the Sad-tree. 
x8go in Century Diet. 

*}• Motrrner Obs. rare* 1 , [f. Mourn w. 2 + 
-ER 1 .] One who has the ‘ mourning of the chine 5 . 
In quot. transf. 

a *623 Fletcher & Mass. Cast. Country ill. iii, Hee’s 
chin’d, he’s chin'd good man ; he is a mourner. 

+ Mou rnei’ess. Obs. rare~~ l . £f. Mourner 1 
+ -ess 1 .] A female mourner. 

1596 Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 389 The seaven 
principall mourneresses and estates of the funeralls. 

Mourneval, obs. form of Mournival. 
Mournful (mo« - anlul), a. (and sb.) £f. Mourn 
vi + -pul.] 

1 . Expressing or betokening mourning or sorrow; 
doleful, sad, dismal. 

Now only of expressions, looks, sounds, scenery; formerly 
also of costume, etc. 

1542 Udai.l Erasm. Apopk. 14 Nor maketh any mourne- 
fttll chere when he hath lost a frende, 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
v. iii. 196-7 No Funerall Rite, nor man in mournfull Weeds i 
No mournfull Bell shall ring her Buriall 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 244 Is.. this the seat That we must change for 
Heav’n, this mournful gloom For that celestial light 1 2607 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 494 A mournful Sound agen the 
Mother hears. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 113 The women 
running about, like furies, in a mournful habit. 1784 Cow per 
Task iv. 756 Much consoled That here and there some 
sprigs of mournful mint, Of nightshade, or valerian, grace 
the well He. cultivates, 1830 Dickens Lett. (1880) 1 . 231 
He shook his head with an intensely mournful air. 1883 
‘Ouida ’ Wanda I. 2 The scene was bleak and mournful. 

2 . Full of, or oppressed with, sorrow or grief;, sad, 
sorrowful, grieving ; + making display of sorrow. 

1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Nov. 53 Vp then Melpomene 
thou mournefulst Muse of nyne. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
lit. i, 226 Glosters shew Beguiles him, as the mournefulf 
Crocodile With sorrow snares relenting passengers. 1697 
'Drydbn Virg.Georg.lv. 671 His mournful Mind, with Musick 
to restore. X738 Wesley Ps. u. ix, Thou wilt the mournful 
Spirit chear. 1880 A. B. Todd Circling Year Poet Wks. 
[1906) 203 The sweet lambs Call mournful for their mothers. 

Comb, a 1833 Mrs. Hemans Sicilian Captive Poems (1875) 
4x3 The mournful-sounding seas ? 

3 . Causing sorrow or grief; deplorable. 

1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, n. ii. x6 His moumefull death. 

*£ 4 . sb. The moumfuls : low spirits, ‘ the blues '. 
cx 800 R, Cumberland John De Lancaster (1809) I. 136 
You have cured me of the moumfuls. 

6. Mournful Monday, 30 Oct. 1899, the day of 
the British defeat at Nicholson’s Nek. Mourn- 
ful widow = Mourning- bride. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1027/2 Scabiosa atropurpurea, called 
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Mournful Widow in cottage gardens. 1902 Times Hist , 
War S. Africa II. vi. 256 It is not difficult to point out 
specific reasons for the failure of ‘ Mournful Monday ’. 

Mournfully (moauniuli) , adv, £f. Mournful 
a. + -ly *%] In a mournful or sorrowful manner. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 151 Beate thou the Drumme that 
it speake mournfully. 1611 Bible Mai. iii. 14 Wee haue 
walked mournfully before the Lord of hosts. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcuffe Rom. Forest iv, Having mournfully bade each 
other good-night, they lay down and implored, rest. 1838 
Dickens Nick- Hick, xx, ‘No’, said Smike, shaking his head 
mournfully, ‘I must talk of .something else to-day’. 188s 
‘Ouida’ In Maremma. I. ii. 34 The old mule.. only had 
long journeys twice a year, and resented them mournfully. 
ISfAOurijfulneSS (moeuniulnes). £-ness.] The 
condition or quality of being mournful. 

1633 P. Fletcher Piscat. Eclogs, etc. 62 Then would I . . 
Sing of Eliza’s fixed moumfulness, Aud much bewail such 
wofull heaviness. 1755 J ohnson, Mournfulness, . . 1. Sorrow 5 
grief. 2. Show of grief ; appearance of sorrow, a 1833 Mrs. 
Hkmans Sound of Sea ii, And hush’d is many a lovely 
[voice] Of mournfulness or mirth. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par, 111 . iv. 177 Just so the moumfulness Of the tale told 
out did their hearts oppress. 

Mourmial, obs. form of Mournival. 
Mourning (moaunirj), -vbl. sbl £f. Mourn w. 1 

+ -ING 1 .] 

1. The action of Mourn w. 1 ; feeling or expres- 
sion of sorrow; sorrowing, lamentation. Also 
with a or in pi. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 342 Heui murnunge. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 
3205 For swine and murning hem was on. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xvi. 54 For hire love mournyng y make more then 
eny mon. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3797 Whar-for was mad (rat 
gret mornyng Amonges J>e Sarazyns olde & Syng, As hy 
par berden alle. c 1386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 520 Ywis 
lemman 1 haue swich loue longynge That lik a turtei 
trewe is my moornynge. c 1440 Jacob's Well xviii. 125 In 
pis mournyng, an aungyl com to hym. 1533 Coverdale 
Ps. ci[i]. 20 lie maye heare the mournynges of soch as be 
in captiuyte. <1x631 Donne Lam. Jeremy iii. 19 But when 
my mourning I do thinke upon My wormwood, hemlocke 
and affliction ; My Soule is humbled in remembring this. 
<1x716 South Serm. (1744) VII. vi. 129 Neither mourning 
for sin, or confession of it, avail any thing but a new creature. 
x868 Morris Earthly Par. I. 11. 545 With mourning sore 
Toward the king's palace did they take their way. 

2. spec. The feeling or the expression of sorrow 
for the death of a person ; also, an expression of 
grief, a lament. Phrase, f to make mourning. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 51/172 Heo bi-lefte, po it was non 
opur in gret deol and mournyng. a 1300 Cursor M. 14239 At 
pat castel his frendes bade, And for pair fiend gret murning 
made, c 1420 Sir A mad ace (Camden) xxxvii, Sir Amadace 
wasse in mournyng bro3te. 1309 Fisher Funeral Serin. 
C less Richmond Wks. (1876) 301 Thes sorrowfull cryes of her 
thy seruaunte with the other lamentable mornynges of her 
frendes ii seruauntes. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 63 Poeticall mournings in verse, a 1644 Quarles Sol. 
Recant, ch. vu. iv. The wise mans sober heart is always 
turning His wary footsteps to the house of mourning. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxviii, The High landers., are wont to 
mingle a degree of solemn mirth with their mourning. 1832 
Tennyson Ode Death Dk. Wellington 4 Let us bury the 
Great Duke To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation. 

3. The conventional or ceremonial manifestation 
of sorrow for the death of a person ; esp. the wear- 
ing of black garments. Also, the period during 
which such garments are worn. 

CX532 Du Wf.s Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 920/1 Mournyng, 
deal, a 1348 Hall Ckron., Hen. VIII 228 'the kynge ware 
whyte for mournyng. 1641 Shirley Cardinal 1. (1652) 1 
How does her Grace since she left her mourning For ihe 
young Duke Mendoza, whose timeless death At Sea, left 
her a Virgin and a Widdowf 1683 Penn Lett. cone. 
Pennsylv. 6 Their Mourning is blacking of their faces, 
which they continue (or a year, a 1834 H. Reed Led. Brit. 
Poets viii. <18377 281 Those who, after a long mourning, 
resume their ordinary dresses. 1868 Marriott Vest. Cltr. 
p. xvii, Thus, where the hair is ordinarily worn short it is a 
sign of mourning to let it grow long. 

H. An instance of this ; a ceremonial manifesta- 
tion of grief for the death of a person. Now rare. 

i6xx Bible Gen. 1 . 10 And he made a mourning for his 
father seuen dayes. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., In 
public Mournings at Rome the shops were shut up, the 
women laid aside all their ornaments [etc.]. 177 6 Adam Smith 
W. N. 1. x. 11. (i860) I. 149 Except in the case of a general 
mourning. 1803-6 Wordsw. Ode Mint. Immort. 95 A 
wedding or a festival, A mourning or a funeral. 

4. The dress or customary garment (now usually 
black) worn by mourners. Also occas. applied to 
the black draperies placed on iurniture or the 
walls of buildings, etc., on occasions of mourning. 

Deep, half, second mourning see those words. + Close 
mourning : mourning such as is worn by the nearest rela- 
tives ; =• deep mourning. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 606 All., should for 
the revolution of twelve Moons wear close Mourning. x66x 
Pei'YS Diary 23 July, Put on my mourning. 1663 Wood 
Life July (O.H.S.) 1 . 479 Three tresscls theron, covered 
with mourning. 1700 Drydkn Pal. 4 Arc. 111.942 They,, 
through the Master-Street the Corps convey’d. The Houses 
to their Tops with Black were spread, And ev’n the Pave- 
ments were with Mourning hid. 1708 Swift Bickerstaff 
I Detected Wks. 1751 IV. 207 The Stair-case ; I believe, and 
these two apartments hung in close Mourning will be suf- 
ficient. X7SaJoiiNSON Let. to Taylor Li Mar. \n Boswell, Pray 
desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourning I should 
buy for my mother and Miss Porter. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Loom 4 Lugger 11. iii. 43 They had at first offered 10 make 
up her mourning for her, 

b. pi. in the same sense. Now Sc. and north. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett. (vol. I) 97 If we hold 
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all the men in the world to be of our affinity, let us make ac- 
count to weare mournings all our life. 1650 R. Stafylton 
Strada's Low C. Wars 1. 9 Putting on mournings, [he] com- 
manded an adjournment of the Courts of Justice. 1822 
Galt Sir A. Wylie ii, To the total wreck and destruction 
of all the unfinished bravery of mournings which lay scat- 
tered around. _ 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 662 A widow 
has a legal claim to mournings for her husband, a 1842 A. 
Cunningham Burns <y Byron , They came into the street 
in their mournings. 

c. Phr. In mourning (as adjectival phrase) : 
wearing the garments indicative of grief. Also 
JVaui. (see quot. 1867). So Togo or put into mourn- 
ing ; to be out of mourning, etc. 

a 1656 Hacks Gold. Rent, nr, Serrn ., etc. (1673) 21 De* 
mades the Oratour was wont to say of the Athenians, that 
they never came to consult of peace, nisi atrati, but in 
blacks and mourning. 1683 Wood Life 23 Aug. (O.H.S.) 
III. 66 An hears, .followed by 5 coaches in morning. 1711 
Swift Jrnl. to Steiia 25 Dec., Her brother would fain have 
her death a secret, to save the charge of bringing her up 
here to bury her, or going into mourning. 1778 Mjss 
Burney Evelina xiv, She was already out of mourning. 
x8zx Byron Juan in. vii, Sad thought 1 to lose the spouse 
that was adorning Our days, and put one’s servants into 
mourning, i860 Miss Yonge Stokesley Secret iii, There 
were two ladies, one in stately handsome slight mourning. 
*867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., A ship is in mourning 
with her ensign and pennant half-mast, her yards topped 
awry, or apeek, or alternately topped an-end. If the sides 
are painted blue instead of white, it denotes deep mourning. 
1869 'I ’ozer Highl. Turkey II. 310 Seeing the wife of the 
priest.. in mourning. 

d, slang or jocular. To be in mourning', said of 
the eyes when blackened by fighting. Also of the 
finger-nails when allowed to become dirty. 

18x4 Sporting Mag. XLIII. 70 Bolter.. had his eyes in 
mourning. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guardian Angel x, His 
eyes were 1 in mourning ’, as the gentlemen of the ring say. 
1890 Baurere St Lf.land Diet, Slang (1897), Mourning 
(common), a full suit of mourning, two black eyes ; half- 
mourning, one black eye. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as mourning apparel , 
attire, clothes , coat, colour , duty, garment, gown, 
habit , •[ head, hood, house, livery , song, time, 
weeds, etc. ; also mourning-band, (a) see quot. 
c 1618; (0) a strip of black cloth or crape worn 
round the sleeve of a coat or round a hat in token 
of bereavement ; (c) slang, a dirty or black edge to 
a finger-nail ; mourning border, a black border 
on note-paper, envelopes, etc., used by persons who 
are ‘in mourning’ ; hence mourning-bordered adj. ; 
mourning-brooch, a brooch of jet or other black 
material, worn by women when mourning; f mourn- 
ing carriage, in quot a carriage for conveying a 
corpse ; f mourning chariot - mourning coach ; 
mourning cloak, + ( a ) a cloak formerly worn by 
persons following a funeral, usually hired from the 
undertaker ; ( 0 ) a butterfly, the Camberwell beauty, 
Vanessa antiopa\ mourning coach, (a) a coach of 
black colour formerly used by a person during the 
whole period of his mourning ; (0) a closed car- 
riage, usually black, used to convey mourners 
on the occasion of a funeral ; + mourning coffin, 
hearse (app. = * coffin ‘ hearse simply ; pos- 
sibly, however, one of a black colour or with 
black draperies) ; + mourning horse, the horse 
belonging to a deceased person, led riderless and 
draped with black in the funeral procession ; 
mourning-paper, note-paper with a black edge ; 
mourning-piece U.S., a pictorial representation 
of a tomb, etc., intended as a memorial of the dead ; 
mourning-pin, a black pin for use with mourning- 
attire (Worcester 1 860) ; mourning-ring, a ring 
worn as a memorial of a deceased person ; mourn- 
ing shirt, (a) see quot. 1650; (0) slang, a flannel 
shirt, as it does not require washing so often as 
others; f mourning-staff, a black pole carried in 


a funeral procession ; mourning-stuff, * a luster- 
less black textile material, such as crape, cashmere, 
or merino, regarded as especially fitted for mourn- 
ing-garments ’ ( Cent, Diet.). 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Lngeo, Lngubris ornatus. 
Cic[ero] “Mournyng apparell. x6n Bible 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 
1503-4 A ct 19 Hen. VJJ, c. 14 | 11 Any lyvere. .giffyn by 
any executoures at the interement of any person for any 
*mo rnyng array. i6zx Cotgr,, Dueil, dole, griefe, ..also, 
mourning weeds, or ‘mourning attire; as, II ports le dueil. 
c 1618 Moryson It in. iv. (1903) 334 The other men that 
followe the Herse baue hattbandes of black Sipres hang- 
ing downe behynde, Called Trawerbandes that is “mourning 
bandes. 1884 St. James's Gaz. 5 Dec. 6/1 ike 1 mourning- 
bands ’ on the finger-nails are faithfullyrecorded. 1899 Westm, 
Gaz, % 6 Nov, 2/3 “Mourning-bordered envelopes. _ 1710 M. 
Henry Life Lieut, Illidge Wks.1853 II. 585/1 His corpse 


1610-11 in Hailiwell A nc. Invent. (1854) 66 Item, one*roourh- 
ing cloak. 1898 W. J. Holland Butterfly Bk. (1902) 169 
Vanessa antiopa. . .(The Mourning-cloak ; The Camberwell 
Beauty.) 1535 Covf.rdat.e Baruch v. x Put of thy “mourn- 
ynge clothes (0 Jerusalem). 1690 Luttrkll Brief Ret. (1857) 
II. 148 The 23rd, sir John Jonston, condemned for stealing 
Mrs. Wharton, went up in a “mourning coach to Tyburn, 
and was executed for the same. 1714 A. Smith Lives 
Highwaymen II. 18 He was . . carry’d into a mourning 


Coach, and so convey’d to the T angier-T a vern. 1840 
Dickens Bam, R-udge ix, I wish I may.. never be buried 
decent with a mourning-coach and feathers. 1586 ? Brys- 
kett Past. Aegl. Death Sidney 28 Hath not the aire put 
on his “mourning coat, And testified his grief with flowing 
teares ? 1683 Condemn. 4 Exec. A. Sydney 2 They put it 
[the body] into a “Mourning-Coffin, .and conveyed it thence, 
in order to its Interment. 1564 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. 
Ded. (1888) x My Chamber, .hanged al in one “mournyng 
darcke colour. 1885 Dillon Fairholt's Costume in Eng. II. 
Gloss. 290 Black appears to have been the mourning colour 
generally worn in England. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 88 ’Tis 
sweet and commendable In your Nature Hamlet, To glue 
these “mourning duties to your Father. 1530 Palsgr. 246/2 
“Mournyng garment, habit de dveil. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Sam. xiv. 2. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, 11. i. 161 Wrap our 

bodies in blacke “mourning Gownes. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. 
(1880) 4 pei maken hem self in si^te of peple more holi pan 
opere men and bosten hereof in owtward signes or wordes, 
as “mornynge abite, Iettris of fraternice. 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet., A “mourning hat-band, Torulus atratus. 1530 
Palsgr. 253/1 Peake of a ladyes “mournyng heed, biquoquet. 
1641 Evelyn Diaryz Jan., Weatnight followed the“mourn- 
ing hearse to the Church at Wottom c 1495 Epitaffe, etc. 
in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 391 Of with your rich caperons, 
put on your “mourning hodes. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., 
A mourning hood, Eporuis atrata. 1695 Land. Gaz. No. 
3059/1 Then followed the “Mourning Horse, led by the 
Lord Viscount Villers, Master of the Horse to Her late 
Majesty, attended by two Equerries, 1402 Repl. Friar 
Daw Topias in Pol. Poems (Roils) II. 76 To make rich 
housynge to men that ben deede, to whiche kmgith but 
graves and “mornynge housis. X588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 
818, I will . . shut My wofull selfe vp in a mourning house, 
Raining the teares of lamentation. For the remembrance of 
my F athers death. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qnal. (1809) 
IV. 26 Two footmen in “mourning- livevies. xSoo Mar. 
Edgeworth Belinda (1832) II. xxv. 155 The letter was 
copied upon a sheet of “mourning paper. 1889 M. G Lee 
Quaker Girl of Nantzicket iii. 48 There ain’t a house on 
the island, I expect, but what s got a “mourning piece 
bangin’ up in the front room. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 162/2 
“Mourning pins may be made of brass, . . varnishing being 
substituted for tinning. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3897/4, 3 other 
“Mourning Rings, with W. C. ob. x8 Dec. 1702. 1852 Miss 
Mulock Agatha’s Husb. xii. (1875) 306 The large diamond 
mourning ring which the widower always wore, * In memory 
of Catherine Harper ’. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol. I) 105 Your “Mourning-robes. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. 
vi. g8 As we say “mourning shirts, it being customary for men 
in sadness, to spare the pains of their laundresses. 1736 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet., A ‘‘mourning song, Nenia, carmen 
lugubre, threnodia. c 1730 Savage Author to be let Publ. 
Pref., Had it not been more laudable in Mr, Roome, the 
son of an undertaker, to have borne a link and a “mourning- 
staff in the long procession of a funeral, than [etc.]. x88x 
M. Arnold Westminster Abbey x, The “mourning-stole no 
more Mantled her form. 1703 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1889) 
99 Four “mourning strings. . which they are to wear above 
their belts that day upon account of the funerals of the 
deceast John Stivensone, provost. x66a G urn /ill Chr, in 
Arm. verse 18. 1. xliv. § 1 (1669)401/2 Gaudy rich deaths on 
a fast-day do no better, than a light trimming on a “mourn- 
ing suit. 1819 Byron Juan 11. cxxxix, And night is flung 
off like a mourning suit Worn for a husband, — or some other 
brute. <7x407 Lydg. Re son Sens. 6926 Ther ys. . woman 
noon so stedefast That, whan “Mowrenyng tyme is past, 
she may of mercy and pite save and kepe hir honeste, Ana 
forsake hir clothes blake And cbesen _ hir a nywe make. 
1821 Shelley.4<&7«iA xli, Thou Air, Which like a*mourning 
veil thy scarf hadst thrown O’er the abandoned Earth. 1572 
Lament. Lady Scot!. 6 in Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiii, With 
3our “murning weid absconse my face. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
1 . i. 70 Haile Rome : Victorious in thy Mourning Weedes. 
t Mou rning, vbl. sbl Obs. [f. Mourn vfl + 
-ING 1 .] Mourning of the chine : The disease of 
glanders. Cf. Moktbciiien. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb, §87 Mournynge on the chyne.. 
apperethat his nosethryll lyke oke-water. Ibid. § xxg The 
frenche-man say the, Mart de langue et de eschine Sount 
maladyes saunce medicine. The mournynge of the tongue, 
and of the chyne, are diseases without remedy or medicyne. 
1598 Florid, Ciamorro, a disease in horses called the mourn- 
ing of the chine, issuing at the nosthrils. 1607 Topskll 
Four-f. Beasts 371 This word mourning of the Chine, is a 
corrupt name borrowed of the French, toong, wherein it is 
cald mote [1658 Morte] deschien, that is to say. the death of 
the backe. Because many do hold this opinion that this 
disease doth consume the marrow of the backe. *6xx Cotgr,, 
Moitrne, the Mumpes ; and (in ahorse, &c.) the mourning of 
the Chyne. 1735 Burdon Pocket Farriery 74 The Mourn- 
ing of the Chine is downright Poverty of Flesh and Blood. 

Mou'ruiiig, ppl, a. [f. Mourn vi + -ing 2.] 

1 . That mourns; sorrowing, lamenting; charac- 
terized by or expressive of grief. 

Beowulf 50 Him waes geomor sefa, murnende mod. a 1300 
Cursor M, 4963 He mened him pus, wit murnand cher. 
1382 Wycltf Ezek. xxiv. 17 Nether thou shalt ete meet 
of mournynge men. <11550 Knt. Curtesy 59 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. II. 69 Alas 1 he sayd, with murnynge eyen, Now 
is my herte in wo and payne. 1590 Spenser F. ID. i. iii, 56 
When mourning altars, purg’d with enemies life, The black 
infernall furies doen asiake. 1622 Mabrf. tr. Aleman’s Guz- 
man D'Alf. 1. 134 , 1 put on a mourning-face, lookesad [etc.]. 
X797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) XII. 436/1 Pratflcse, or mourning 
women, ; . went about the streets. 1815 Shelley A lastor 55 
No mourning maiden decked With weeping flowers. 

2. transf. Bruised. Cf. Mourning vbL sbP 4 d. 
1708 Mrs. Centlivre Busy Body 1. 1, On condition you’ll 

give us a true account how you came by that mourning 
nose. 

3 . Mourning bride, a popular name for the 
sweet scabious, Scabiosa atropurpurea ; mourning 
dove, the common American or Carolina turtle- 
dove, Zenaidura carolinensis ; mourning warbler, 
an American warbler, Geothlypis Philadelphia ; 
mourning widow, (a) a European geranium 


with petals of a dusky colour, Geranium pheeum ; 
( 0 ) = Mourning bride {Cent. Diet. 1S90). 

2846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 310 Scabiosa atropur- 
purea, “Mourning Bride. 1839 Peabody in Boston jrul, 
Nat. Hist . 1x841) HI. 192 The Carolina Turtle Dove.. is 
called [in western Massachusetts] the “Mourning Dove. 
X808-13 A. Wilson A rner. Orriith. (1831) II. 140 Sylvia 
Philadelphia, Wilson. — “Mourning warbler. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., “Mourning widow. Geranium ph&um. 

Mouraxingly (moauuiijli), adv. [f. Mourning 
ppl. a. + -i/y ‘Aj In a mourning manner, 

15x9 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 268 Item we 
thynke it were convenient that whene we fetche a corse to 
the Cliurche that we shulde be in our blak abbettes morn- 
yngly. 1601 Shaks. All's Well 1. i. 34 The King very 
iatelie spoke of him., mourningly. 1831LYTTON Godolphin 
lx vii, The wind . . swept mourningly over the . . leaves. 

Mournival (mo»vnival). Cards. Now only 
Hist. Forms : 6 mornyfle, 7 mournaval, morae- 
vall, mournivall, muruivall, mornivall, 
mournifal, ( erron . rmirrinall), 8 mourneval, 
7- mournival, murnival. [a. F. momifle, of 
obscure origin. The word also means ‘ a slap in 
the face which is peril, the primary sense.] 

1 . A set of four aces, kings, queens, or knaves, in 
one hand. Also in figurative context. 

1530 Palsgr. 246/1 Mornyfle a maner of play, momifle. 
16x4, 1615 [see Gleek si, 1 2]. 1674 Cotton Gamester f, 1680) 
68 A Mournival is either all the Aces, the four Kings, 
Queens, or Knaves. 1719 D’Urfey Pills I. 331 I’se ne’er 
win by Mournival or blaze, Or conquering Knave. 182* 
Scott Nigel xvi, Concerning a certain game at gleek, and 
a certain mournival of aces held by his lordship. 

1 2 . transf. A set of four (things or persons'). Obs. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. iv. Interm. 81 Cen. Let a 
protest goe out against him. Mir. A mourniuali of protests ; 
or a gleeke at least! <11650 J. Poole Eng. Parnassus 
(1657) a 7 a Elements.. Natures first mournival. <1x711 Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 390 With his double 
mourneval of Eyes, Tarantula a poor Apulian spies. 

+ Mou'rnless, a. mnee-wd. [f. Mourn sb. + 
-i,ess.] That mourns not, failing to mourn. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 11. 139 , 1 hope you 
mourne, that you are so mournelesse. 

Mournoiir, obs. form of Mourner. 

Mou rnsome, a. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. Mourn 
v . 1 + -some.] Mournful. 

1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iii, Then there came a mellow 
noise, very low and mournsome. 

Mourron, Mourther : see Morion, Murder. 

Mous, obs. pi. form of Mow sb. % 

Mousaique, obs. form of Mosaic al and sb. - 

Mouse (maus), sb. PI. mice (mais). Forms: 
sing. 1 mils, minis, 2, 5 urns, 4-5 mows, 4-7 
mous, 5 mows(s)e, 6 mowss, mousse, 4- mouse. 
pi. 1 nay's, 4-5 mys, 4 myys, musz, myis, 4-5, 
(9 dial.) mees, muys, myes, 4-6 myse, 4-7 
myce, 5 muyse, mysz, myesse, 6 myss, miese, 
mise, 7, (9 dial.) meece, 6- mice ; also 4 musus, 
8 (in sense 4 a) mouses, [Com. Tent, and Indo- 
Germanic: OE. mits fem. =OFris., OS. mils (Du. 
muis), OHG. tnAs (MHG. mils, mod.G, mails), 
ON. mils (Sw., Da. tnus), L. mils, Gr. pvs, Skr. 
mils Indo-Germanic *mus- (cons. -stem).] 

X 1 . An animal of any of the smaller species of 
the genus M-us of rodents. 

Most commonly applied to the house mouse, M, musculus. 
Other species are the field or wood mouse, M. sylvaticus, 
the harvest mouse, M, minutns , and the Barbary mouse of 
North Africa, M. barbarus, 

c 888 K. FElfred Boeth. xvi. § 2 gif xe nu gesawan hwelce 
mus faet wsere hlaford ofer oSre mys, & sette him domas,. 
hu wunderlic wolde eow &et n can. c 1175 Lamb. Ploin. 
53 purh he sweote smel of he chese he bicherreS monie mus 
to he stoke. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5383 For h°u 
3yuest myys [v.r. mys] to jete pat was ordeyned to mannys 
mete. <7x374 Chaucer Boeth. il Pr, vi. ax iCamb. MS.) 
Now yif thow saye a mous amonges oother musus [v.r. 
myse] hat chalengede to hym self ward ryht and power ouer 
alle oother mysus [v.r. myse] how gret scorn woidisthow 
han of hit 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 297 While a 
my3ti man sat at h e feste muys [MS. (8. muyse, Caxton 
myes] bysette hym sodenliche ai aboute. <11450 Merlin 
xxxiii. 665 He seide that he hadde nede tlier-of in his house 
for rattes and mees. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (Rolls) 
III. 388 Ouir Albione aboundit so the myss, Ouir all the 
feild in monyhoill and dyke, And in the houssis. .That 
[etc.]. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. x6o It [Hellebore] kylleth 
miese knodden wyth mele and honye. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
iv. vi. 18 The Fishermen, that walk’d vpon the beach 
Appeare like Mice. 182a Shelley tr. Goethe's Faust i. 84 
For I am like a cat— I like to play A little with the mouse 
before I eat it, 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 853 The thin 
weasel there Follows the mouse, and all is open field. 1894 
Spectator 30 June 901 There are those who have tried the 
bat, and found it taste like a house-mouse, only mousier, 
flg. c *374 Chaucer Tmylus in. 687 (736) Quod Pandarus 
tnow wrecched mouses herte. Art j?ow a-garst so pat she 
wole |>e byte. X633 Costlie Whore 1, ii. in Bullen 0 . PI, IV, 
Oh wherefore should we fawne upon such currcs, The mice 
of mankind, and the scorne of earth? 

b. Popularly applied to animals of other genera; 
having some resemblance to mice, esp. the shrews 
{Sorex) and the voles ( Arvicola ). Also in book- 
names (chiefly translations from mod.Latin) of 
various exotic animals, e. g. f Alpine mouse, 
f mouse of the mountain, the Marmot; f Indian 
mouse, f Pharaoh's mouse, the ichneumon; \ Pontic 
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mouse , an animal described by Pliny, commonly 
identified with the ermine. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 977 Sorix {-ex), id. est : mus. a 1593 
Hester 114 Exper. Paracelsus (1596) ta Anointing the out- 
ward parts with the oyle of the mouse of the mountaine. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 448 Marcellus and Soiinus; 
doe make question of this beast (Ichneumonj to be a kind of 
Otter.. .There be some that call it an Indian Mouse. Ibid. 
532 The Movse Pontiqve. 1617 Moryson It in. t. 151 An 
Indian Mouse. 1864 Ckanib. Encycl. VI. 597/2 The name 
Mouse is often popularly_ given to animals considerably 
different from the true mice, as the Voles. x858 Gray in 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 199 The species of Saccomyime, or Pouched 
Mice. 1889 [see Touched a. i]. 

2 . Phrases, a. In various similes : Dmnk as a 
mouse, earlier + drunk as a dreynt ( - drowned) 
mouse ; mum, mute, quiet , still , etc., as a mouse 
( j- in a cheese). Also, t {to speak) like a mouse in 
a cheese , i.e. with a muffled voice, inuudibly ; like 
a drowned mouse , i. e. in a miserable plight. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. m When that he is 
drouke ase a dreynt mous, thenne weshule borewe the wed 
ate bayly. C1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 246 Thou comest 
hoorn as dronken as a Mous. 1336 in Lett . Suppress. 
Mcmast. (Camden) 133 Monckes drynk an bowfl after 
collacyon tell ten or xii. of the clock, and cum tojnattens 
as dronclc as myss. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, t. ii. 12 Or 
pitteous they will looke, like drowned Mice. 1599 Porter 
Angry Worn, Ahiugt. (1841) 71 Mum, mouse in cheese, cat 
is neare. 168S 15 . Verney 24 June in Verney Mem. (1899) 
IV. x. 381 Child, — I pray when you speak in the Theatre 
[Qxf.] doe not speak like a mouse in a cnees.., but speak out 
your words boldly and distinctly. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, 
s.v., He speaketh like a mouse in a cheese, mnssai, mussi- 
tal ; occulte depressa. voce loquitur. 1856 Miss Yqnge 
Daisy Chain rt. xxv. 636 If I only begin to say 1 Miss May 
told me — ’ they are all like mice. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
v, She looks as quiet as a mouse. There’s something rather 
striking about her, though. 1883 Stevenson Treasure /si, 
xiv, I squatted there, hearkening, as silent as a mouse. 

b. In alliterative association with man. (a) 
See Man sb/ 7 ; ( 6 ) Neither man nor mouse, not 
a creature ; Mouse and man, every living thing, 

16*7 W. Hawkins Apollo Shroving 1. v. 14 Looke Prseco, 
canst thou see no audience 1 Preset*. Nor man, nor mouse. 
1845 Car Lyle Cromwell v. Ixxix. I. 483 Poor Prince Mau- 
rice, sea-roving, .sank, in the West Indies, mouse and man. 

e. As a type ot something small or insignifi- 
cant. Chiefly after Horace (see quot. a 1637}. 

1584 Lyly Campiupe Prol. at III, Fryers, So we hope, if 
the shower of our swelling mountaine seeme to bring loorth 
some Eliphant, perfourme but a mouse, you will gently say, 
this is a beast. 1596 Lodge Wits Miserie 4 At euery word he 
speaketh, hee makes a mouse of an elephant, he telleth them 
of wonders done in Spaine by his ancestors. 1598 F. Rous 
Thule JBj, Nor let your harts great fails bring foorth a 
mouse, a 1637 B. Jonson tr. Horace, Art F. 199 The 
mountains travail'd, and brought forth A scorned mouse! 
1887 Times (weekly ed.) 14 Oct. 14/4 It is curious that such 
a grave contingencyshould spring from such a trivial cause. 
This time it is the mouse that brings forth the mountain, 
d. Proverbs, and. proverbial sayings. 

CX386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 572, 1 holde a Mouses herte 
nat worth a leek, That hath but oon hole for to sterte to 
And if hat faille, thanne is al ydo. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 167 An hardy mowse, that is hold to 
breede In cattis eeris. C1530 R. Hilles Common-Pi. Bit. 
(1858) 140 It ys a sotyll mouse that slepyth in the cattysear. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. Mouse-trap, A sorry 
Mouse, that has but one Hole, or a poor Creature that has 
but one Shift. Ibid., A Mouse in, the Pot is better than no 
Flesh , or something has some savour, 
f 3 . a. As a playful term of endearment, chiefly 
addressed, to a woman. Ohs. 

£-1520 [see Prim fi.i]. 1367 Triatt Treas. Ej, Mydere 
lady. My mouse my nobs and cony swere. 1586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. n. x. (1592) 42 God blesse thee Mouse the 
Bridegrooms sayd, and smakt her on the lips. 2588 Shaks, 
L. L. L. v. ii, 19. 1602 — Ham. m. iv, 183. 1607 Dekkf.r 
& Webster iVcstw. Hoe ji, i, hid. [to her husband] I am 
so troubled with the rheume too ; Mouse whats good fort? 
1633 Mknnis & Smith Mns. Delic. (1656) 14 Mopsa, even 
Mopsa, prety Mouse. 1798 Joanna Baillib Tryal iv. ii. 
Plays on Passions (1821) I. 263 Agnes, Vou are an idler! 
Harwood. You are a little mouse ! 
f b. slang. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1782 R< King Mod, Land. Spy 38 The harlots or women 
taken up for assault or night-brawls were there [in Wood 
Street Compter] called Mice. 

4 . Technical uses. Applied to various things re- 
sembling a mouse in shape or appearance. 

a. Naut. (See quots.) 

1730 Blancklev Naval Expos,, Mouse is a large Knot 
artificially made by the Riggers ou the Ship’s Stays. 1769 
Falconer Did, Marine (1780), Mouse, a sort of knob, 
usually in the shape of a pear, wrought on the outside of 
a rope, by means of spun yarn, parceling, &c... It is used 
to confine some other [rope] securely to the former, and 
prevent it from sliding along its surface. These mouses are 
particularly used on the stays of the lower-mast, to prevent 
the eye from slipping up to the mast. *833 Marryat 
P. Simple vi, And then he asked the first lieutenant whether 
something should not be fitted with a mouse ox oulya tnrk's- 
head, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Mouse, a kind of ball 
or knob, wrought on the collars of stays by means of spun- 
yarn, ..fee. The mouse prevents the running eve from slip- 
ping... Also, a mark made upon braces and other ropes, to 
show their squaring or tallying home. *875 Knight Diet. 
Meek., Mouse, . ,o, a, turn or two of spun-yarn uniting the 
point of a hook to the shank to prevent its unhooking. 

b. A match used in firing a mine or a gun. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, Mouse,.. a. match used in 

firing a mine- 2873 Knight Diet. Meek., Mouse, ..2. 
(flatting) A match used in firing guus or mines. 
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e. U.S. A small round cushion-shaped hair-pad. 
*888 [see Rat sb. 1 5 a], 2893 in Funk's Stand. Diet. 
d. (bee quot.) 

287. Archil. Publ. Soc. Diet., Mouse, a small weight to 
which a cord is attached, used By plumbers for clearing a 
stoppage in a closet pipe. The carpenters also use a similar 
weight for passing a sash line over the pulley. 

5 . A species of cowry. 

18x3 S. Brookes Introd. Conch. 156 Mouse ,. Cyprsen Mns. 

6. slang. A lump or discoloured bruise, esp. one 
on or near the eye, caused by a blow; a black eye. 

1854 1 C. Bede ’ Verdant Green it. iv, That’ll raise a tidy 
mouse on your ogle, my lad 1 1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Panin. 

Of Opin. iv. 81 He acquired a severe black eye, of that 
peculiar kind known to professional pugilists as a ‘ mouse 

7 . Short for mouse-moth (see 10 f ). 

1829 J, F. Stephens Catal. Brit. Insects n. 77 Pyrophila. 

. . Tragopogonis. Mouse. 1832 Rennie Conspect. Bntterjl. 
gfM, 63 -The Mouse.. appears in June.. , First pair, [of wings] 
mouse-brown. 1882 W. F. Kirisy Enrop. Butterjl. A- M. 
(1903) 192/1 Wheu disturbed in the day time it falls down 
and shuffles about in such a manner that it has acquired 
the name of ‘ the Mouse 

II. 8. A muscle. Ohs. in general sense (see 9). 

[Cf. the similar use of OHG. mils, mod. G. mans, Du. 

finds, Old. mils', also Gy. nfo.] 
c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-WiUcker 158/6 Torus, net 
musctUus, uel laccrtus, mus bass earmes. 2361 Hollybush 
Hom.Apoth. 12 b, Biude the garlike vpon the wrest of the 
arme. .so that it do not touche the mousse of the hande. 

9 . spec. Applied variously to certain muscular 
parts of meat (see quots.). Now only dial, 

[Cf. *330 Mouse-piece .] 2384 Lyly Sappho 1. iii. ti Criti. 
..but come among vs, and you shall see vs once in a morn- 
ing haue a mouse at a bay. Mollis. A mouse ? vtvproperly 
spoken. Criti. Aptly vnderstoode, a mouse of beafe. Mains. 

I thinke indeed a peece of beafe as bigge as a mouse, semes 
a great companie of such cattes. 1808 Jamieson, Mouse, 
the outermost fleshy part of a leg of mutton, when dressed; 
the bulb of flesh on the extremity of the shank, S. pron. 
moose. When roasted, it formerly used to be prepared with 
salt and pepper. 1834 Miss Baker Northamptonsh, Gloss. 
II. 36 Mouse, the strongest muscle in the shoulder of a pig; 
which, when drawn out quickly from the flitch, makes a 
squeaking noise; and children, often say to the butcher, 
‘Come, let's hear the mouse squeak.' 2881 O-xfordsh. Gloss. 
SuppL, Mouse, a small piece of meat under the spare-rib of 
a pig, about the size of a mouse. 

III. 10 . allrib. and Comb, (the pi. form mice- 
has occas. been used instead of mouse-'), a. simple 
attributive, as mouse-birth, - cage , dung, -skin, etc. 

x 868 Browning Ring <5- Bk. in. 1322 Oh *mouse-birth of 
that mountain-like revenge ! 1835 Dickens Dorrit i. xviii. 
Here Young John turned the great hat round and round 
upon his left-hand, like a slowly twirling "mouse-cage. 2338 
Elyot Diet., Musccrda, ‘mouse dunge. 1582 W. Fulke m 
Confer, ut. (1584) Xj, He should keepe the Fix diligently 
from mise dung. *609 Holland Arnett. Marcell. 400 They 
are clad all over in garments made of linnen, or else 
patched up of wild "mice skinnes. 2483 Calh. Angl. 245/1 
A "Mowsse turde, musterda. 

b. objective, and obj. genitive, as mouse-catcher, 
-killer, - killing (adj.), -slayer, - taker . 

1483 talk. Angl. 244/2 A Mowse slaer, tnuricida. Ibid., 
A Mowsse taker, muscipulator. 1538 Elyot Diet., Muri. 
cidns, a mouse killer. x6ix Cotgr., Souricier, a Mouser, 
or Mouse-catcher. 1647 Trapp Comm. Epist. 153 Those 
Popish Muscipulatores or Mice-catchers, as the story calleth 
them, that raked together their Peter-pence, and other 
moneys here in England by most detestable arts. 177a 
Foote Nabob m.Wks. 1799 11.3x7 The.. mouse-killing can 

c. adverbial, as mouse-proof, 

2893 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 365/2 A mouse-proof locker. 

d. instrumental, as mouse-crope (dial.), -eaten. 

*722 Bailey, * Mouse-crope, a Beast that is run over the 

Back by a Shrew Mouse is said to be so. C[ountry word.) 
1866 Treas. Bot, s.v. Rubus , We have heard of cows that 
were said to be mouse-crope, or to have been walked over 
by a shrew-mouse (an ancient way of accounting for para- 
lysis), being [etc.], a 1386 Sidney A pot. Poetrie (Art).} 31 
The Historian, .loden with old "Mouse-eaten records. 

e. similative, as mouse-brown, -grey (also sb.), 
+ -haired, -like, -still adjs. Also mouse-like adv. 
See also Mouse-coloured, Mouse-dun. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 247 Piieus "mouse 
brown. 1834 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) XXII. 240/1 The fur., 
of a uniform "mouse-grey above. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 619 
Mouse-gray is obtained, when with the same proportions as 
for ash-gray. <12420 Pallad. on Husb. iv, 913 A staloun 
asse.ml blank Or "moushered or reed is to been hadde. 
2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxviii, Inserting her "mouse- 
like feet in the blue satin slippers. 1874 Lisle Carr Jnd. 
Gwynne I, vi, 172 She crept mouselike to the bedside. 187* 
Longf. Wayside Inn 11. Cobbler of Hagenau 70 His quiet 
little dame. .Eager, excited, but "mouse-still. 

f. Special comb.; + mouse ballock, some plant ; 
mouse-bane, Aconitum myoctonutn (Treas. Bot. 
1866); mouse barley, Hordeum nmrinum; 
mouse-bird, (a) any bird of the African germs 
Colizts; one of the colies; (t 5 ) ‘a whidah-bird 
(genus Vidua)' {Funk's Stand. Diet. 1895); mouse- 
bur, the seeds of Martynia proboscidea ; mouse 
buttock: ‘the fleshy piece which is cut from a 
round of beef’ {Eng. Dial. Diet.) ; f mouse catch, 
a mousetrap; mouse chop, Mesembryanthemum 
murinim (Treas. Bot.); mouse-fish, Fterophryne 
(or Antennarius ) histrio, a fish which builds a sort 
of nest in the Sargasso Sea ; + mouse-foot, (a) in 
By the mouse-foot, an old oath; (A) a plant; mouse- 
galago, a small West African galago, Galago 
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murimts (. Funk's Stand. Did.) ; mouse-grass, 
f (a) a species of stonecrop ; (h) a dial, name 
for the silvery hair grass, Air a caryophyllea; (c) 
an Australian name for Dichelachne crinita ; 
mouse-hare, a rodent of the genus Lagomys , esp. ■ 

L . roylei ; mouse-hawk, {a) a hawk that devours 
mice; {b) the short-eared owl or hawk-owl, Asia 
brachyotus ; (c) l/.S. ‘ the rough-legged buzzard 
{Cent. Diet. 1890), Archibuteo lagopus; mouse- 
hood, a fungus (see quot.); mouse lemur, any 
small Madagascan lemur of the genus Chirogaleus; 
mouse-mark, a birth-mark resembling a mouse ; 
mouse-mill (see quot.); mouse-moth, the moth 
Amphipyra tragopogonis (see 7) ; mouse-piece = 
mouse-buttock ; mouse-powder, a poison for mice; 
mouse-roller Printing (see quot.); mouse-sight, 
a pseudo-etymological rendering of Myopia; 
fmouse-stoek, a mousetrap ; mouse-thorn (see 
quot. J f mouse-wort, another mime for mugwort. 
See also Mouse-colour, Mouse-dun, Mouse- 
ear, Mouse-fall, Mouse-hole, Mouse-hunt, etc. 

c*45o Alp hit a (Anecd. Oxon.) 184/2 Testiculus muris 
folia habet ualde parua. ang. "museballok. 1840 W. Baxter 
Brit. Phcenog. Bot. V. 344 Hordeum mwrinum. Wall- 
Barley. Way-side Barley. "Mouse Barley. 1822 J. Latham 
Gen. Hist. Birds V . 196 These birds [rc. Colies] are called 
at the Cape "Mouse Birds. 2893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 
64 A flock of parroquets, or mouse birds, of a spedes un- 
known to me. They were of a pale green colour, with rqse- 
coloured heads and long tails. 2877 Lady Bkassey Voy. 
Sunbeam vi. (1878) 84 The seeds of the Martynia probosci- 
dea, "mouse-huns, as they call them. 18x8 Min. livid. 
Comm. Prisons Metrop., Land. 38 That [meat] which I 
bought fur them is called the "mouse buttock. 2382 W yci.if : 
Wisd. xiv. 11 Into a "mousecacche [Vulg. in muscipnlam \ 
1876 G. B. Goode Anim. Resources U.S. 13 Pediculati. 
(.Sea-bats or devil-fish, goose-fish or angler, "mouse-fish, &c.) 
<•1360 Misogonus in. i. 255 Bith "mouse foote, do so, M r ,. 
1605 Loud, Prodigal it. ii, I’ll come and visit you; by the 
mouse-foot I will. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 504 Plants 
. .receiued names from this litle beast, as..Mouse.foot, and- 
such like. 16x1 Cotgr., loubarbe sauvagv, "Mouse-grasse, 
wild Prickmadame. 1888-91 Blanford Mammalia India 
456 Lagomys roylei. The Himalayan "Mouse-Hare. 0725 
Corpus Gloss. 1890 Soritarius : "mushabuc. c 1050 Vac. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 259/10 Suricaricis , mushafuc. 1772 Fors- 
ter in Phil. Trans. LXIL 384, Strix .. Brachyotos. 'The. 
short-eared Owl... Mouse flawk at Hudson’s Bay. 1840 
Macgiluvray Man. Brit. Birds (1846) 67 Asia Brachyotus. 
..Mouse-hawk. 1887 Hay Brit. Fungi 175 Hygrophorus 
fimrinaceus , the "Mouse Hood. 1893-4 Lydekker's Roy. 
Nat. Hist. I, 219 The tiny creatures known as the ‘mouse- 
lemurs. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. m.ii. I’ll wager there’s 
a "mouse-mark on your side. 1876 5 'ml. Soc. Telegr. Engi- 
neers V. 186 The electrification of the ink is effected by 
means of an electrostatic induction machine called the 
"mouse mill, which is driven either by clockwork or by an 
1 electro-magnetic arrangement. 1819 G. Sam o u ellk Entomol. 
Compend. 251 "Mouse moth ( Noctua Tragopogonus). 1530. 
Palsgr. 246/2 "Mouspece of an oxe, moujie. 2696 Aubrey 
Misc. 109 There is a certain piece in the Beef, called the 
Mouse-piece, which given to the Child, or Party so affected, 
to Eat, doth certainly Cure the Thrash. x886 York Herald 
10 Aug. s/6 After the death of Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. Britland 
. . suggested that they might have been poisoned with "mouse 
powder. 1888 Jacobi Printer’s Vocab., * Mouse roller, a 
small additional roller for the better distribution of ink on 
a machine. 1822 -34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 152 Mice 
are said to have this kind of vision naturally, and_ hence one 
of the technical names for it is myopia or myopiasis, literally 
‘"mouse-sight*. 0*273 Lamb, Horn. 53 peos wimmen.. 
beo 3 ]>es deofles "musestoch iclepede, for )>enne )>e mon wule 
tiiden his musestoch he binded uppon pa swike chese and 
bret hine for |>on (ret he scoide swote smeiie. 2866 Treas, 
Bot., "Mouse-thorn. Centaurea myacantka . 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts 512 Mug-wort, otherwise cald "mouse-wort. 

Mouse (mauz), v. Also 3 muse, 5-7 mowse, 
mouze, 7 mowze, 9 dial, moose, [f. Mouse sb. 
Cf. G. mausen, Du. muizeni] 

1 . intr. To hunt for or catch mice ; said esp. of 
a cat or an owl. 

a 1230 Prov. Ailfred cf in O. E. Misc. 120 For ofte MuseJ> 
Jrekat after hire moder. < 2440 Pramp. I’arv. 347/1 Mowsyn, 
or take myse, mnricapio. *692 R. L' Estrange Fables lxxxL 
79 An Old Weazle that was now almost past Mousing. 
1792 PIuddesford Satmag., Monody Death of Dick _ 133 
Thee, generous Dick, the Cat- con trolling Powers Ordained 
to mouse in Academic Bowers. 1856 Miss Yonge Daisy 
Chain s, xxi, The large white owl floating over the fields as 
it moused in the long grass. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 4a 
You expect, .your cat to mouse well. 

2 , transf. and fig. To hunt or search industriously 
or captiously ; to go or move about softly in search 
of something, to prowl. Also with around, along. 

*575 Turberv, Venerie 153 When he [jr. the Bore]. .doth 
but a little turne vp the grounde with his nose, he seeketh 
for wormes. So may you say that he hath bene mowsing. 
2673 Marvell ReA. Tramp, H. 254 You fall a mousing 
about the definition of a Quibble. 1778 Wolcot(P. Pindar) 
Epist. to Reviewers xxviii. There, Wisdom, . . I’ve seen o’er 
pamphlets, . . Mousing for faults, or, if you’ll have it, Owiing. 
2842 J. Foster in Life 4* Corr. (1846) II. 421 This has been 
the consequence of mousing for them (engravings] during a 
good many years. 2849 W, Irving Goldsmith xiii. 143 He 
..wrote in a more free and fluent style than if he had been 
mousing at the time among authorities. 2856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics ix. iii. (i860) II. 135 He.. mouses for flaws of 
regulation. 1874 G, H. Kingsley Sport § Trav, vi. (1900) 
*6 1, 1 was mousing around by myself the other day. 2885 
H. C. McCook T enants of Old Farm 365 Maybe they 
peep and mouse into the tunnels and caves of worms. 

D. To mouse over {a. book) : to study eagerly. l/.S. 
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1807-8 W. Irving Sahtiag. (1824) 385 With.. a table full 
of books before me, to mouse over them alternately. 1864 
B. Taylor in Lifefi Lett. (1884) II. xvii. 422, 1 have Little 
and Brown’s ‘ British Poets ’ complete now, so you ’ll have 
wherewithal to mouse over. 1889 Guktton Memory's 
Harkb. 137 He was. .always ‘mousing ’ over books. 

c. treats. To hunt for by patient and careful 
search. Also with out. U. .S'. 

1:864 AS V. Evangelist 20 Oct (Cent.), He. .usually re- 
turned laden with boxes and bundles of literary odds and 
ends, moused from rural attics and bought or begged lor 
his collection. 1870 H. Stevens Bibl. Histor. Introd. 11 
They are driven .to mouse out in foreign countries, .what 
ought to be at home, .in the public libraries. 

1 3 . trails. To handle as a cat does a mouse; to 
tear, bite. Ohs. 

1530 Tin hark Answ. More m. xiii. Wks. (1573) 311/1 In 
the xiii, [chapter]., he biteth. sucketh, gnawclh, towseth, 
and mowssth Tyndall. 1573 Tussisr // usb. (1878) 91 Keepe 
sheepe from dog, keepe lambes from hog. If foxes mow.se 
them, then watch or bowse them. 1395 Shahs. John n. i. 

354 Bast. Oh, now doth Death line his dead chaps with 
steele;.. And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of men, In 
vndetermin’d differences of kings 1 1603 DkkkeR Wonder- 
ful Year C 2 b, Whilst Troy was swilling sack and sugar, 
and mowsing fat venison, the mad Greekes made bonefires 
of their houses *647 FaNShawe II Pastor Fido iv. 124 
But ’t had been worse t’ have been prisoner To such a beast; 
Who though he doth not bear A mouses heart, might have 
mouz’d me. 

f b. To pull about good-nahiredly, but roughly ; 
chiefly louse and mouse ; cf. Mousle v. Ohs. 

1607 Middleton Fasti, of Love v. iii. 334 Vet if you did 
but see how like a cock sparrow he mouses and touses my 
little Bess already, a 1627 H. Shirley Mart. Souldier iv. 
iii. in Butleri O. PL I. 235 Is’t the kings pleasure that I 
should mouse her, and before all these people? 1673 Wv- 
ciiERLY Country Wife 11. i, He would not let me come near 
the gentry, who sat under us [at the play]. ..He told me, 
none but naughty women sat there, whom they toused and 
moused. 1691 Shadwell Scourers iv. i, My dear chicken, 

I’ll mouse thee. 

absol. 1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. 1. i, To see a pretty 
Wench and a young Fellow touze and rouze and frouze and 
mouze. 

1 4 . To ransack, rummage, pillage. Ohs. 

41580 Jefferie Bugbears it. i. in Archiv Stmt. non. Spr. 
(1847), They have rifeled and mowsed the cofer by a false 
key thei made. 

6. Naitt. To put a mouse (see Moose sb. 4 a) ou 
(a stay) ; to secure (a hook) with a mouse. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Mousing a hook, the 
operation of fastening a small cord.. across the upper-part, 
from the point to the hack.., in order to prevent it from 
unhooking. 1837 Marry at Dog-fiend ix, I can bring my 
tarry trousers to an anchor— mousing the mainstay, or j 
puddening the anchor. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wora-bk, s.v. j 
Mouse , To Mouse a hook. 

Hence Moused.///, a , supplied with mousing. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 9 These Patent Slip- Hooks 
..form an automatically ‘ Moused ’ hook when in use. 

Mouse: see Moose a and Musa (banana), 
Mouseai’e, obs. form of Mouse-ear. 

Mo useb linker : see Mossbunkek. 

Mou se-colour, sb. (a.). 

1 . A colour resembling that of the common 
mouse ; a dark grey with a yellowish tinge. 

1606 finis. Ho. Comm. I. 300/1 A strange Spanyell, of 
Mouse-colour, came into the House. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 31 XVI II. 648/1 The fur is of a mouse-colour, tinged 
with reddish. 1903 ‘Marjoriuanks’ Fluff- Hunters 63 Her 
hair was of that subtle half-shade known as mouse-colour. 

2. altrib. passing into adj. Mouse*eoloured. 

1716 Land. Gaz. N o. 5481/4 Lost . . , a Mouse-Colour Mare. 

1728-9 Mrs. Dei.any in Life <f Corr. I1861) I. 193^ The 
Prince of Wales was in mouse-colour velvet 1828 Stark 
Elem. Hat. Hist. I. 120 Fur mouse-colour. 

So Mouse-coloured a. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2307/4 Lost.. a little Greyhound,., 
her Ears Mouse-coloured, .. and several Mouse-coloured 
spots on her Body, 1861 F. Metcalfe Oxonian in feel. ix. 
(1867) 129 The mouse-coloured horse which i am riding is 
crossed, .with black streaks. 1900 Daily Hews 10 Feb. 6/3 
The rest of the dress was mouse-coloured cloth. 

Mou se-deer. Also 9 moose-. [ Moose- deer 
and mouse-deer seem to be corruptions oi musk- 
deer, a name which was early misapplied to this 
animal; the former due to association with the 
known moose-deer — Moose, the latter peril, sug- 
gested by the animal’s small size and the colour of 
its hair.] A small tragulid animal, the Chevrotain 
( Tragulus nwninna), native of Ceylon and Java. 

1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 454/1 ( Ceylon ) There is also another 
of very diminutive size, called the moose deer. 1874 J erdon 
Mammals of India 269 Memimna indica. . . The M.ouse-deer. 

Moilse-dlUX, a. and sb. a. adj. Monse-coloured. 
b. sb. The dun colour of a mouse; mouse-colour. 
£3420 Pa 'lad. on Hnsb. iv. 832 Black bay, & permixt 

f ray, mousdon [L. mnriitns].. ana many mo [colours], 1577 
I. Goqge Heresbach's Hush. in. 116 b, Touching the colours 
. .the mousedun, and the grisel wears most esteemed. x6xx 
Cotgr. s.v. Poll, Couleur de pail de souris , a Mouse-colour, 
or Mouse-dunne. 1639 T. be Gray Contpl. Horse nt. 58 Y our 
mouse-dunne and such like rusty and sut colours. 1686 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2146/4 Stray'd or stolen.., a dark mouse 
dun long made Gelding. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 
129 These stripes occur far oftenestin duns and mouse-duns. 
*907 Q. Rev. Apr. 554 The mouse-dun Tarpan of the 
Russian steppes. 

Mou’se-ear. Also 3 muaere, 4 mouser, 4-5 
mous(h)ere, 5 mowseer, mushere, mousher. 


[transl. of med.L. auricula t/neris, Gr. ftvbs dirt? : 
see Mvosotis. Cf. OiiG. mils ora ‘ pilosa G. 
tnduse -, maitseohr. 

In senses 1-3 the name seemS to refer to the hairy leaves 
of the plants.] 

1 . A species of hawkweed, Hieracium Pilosella. 
Also mouse-ear hawkweed. 

Bastard Mouse-ear Hieracium Pseudo- Pilosella {Treas. 
Boc. 1866). Golden Mouse-ear, Hieracium anraniiacuiii. 

c 1263 Voe. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 558/18 Pilosella, pelu- 
selle, musere. a 1387 Siuon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 33/2 
Pclveite, mouser. 111440 Pol. Re/. 4 L. Poems Add. (1903) 
311 Tnk an handful of Bugyl. .an ofor of Pympuvnele, an 
o|>er of mousere- 1378 Lytb Dodoens 1. xxxvi. 53 Mouse 
eare . . hath many small and slender stemmes somewhat redde 
bylow. Ibid. 54 A itricnla mitris Maithioli. Mouse eare. 
1597 Gera DDE Herbal it. xxxvi. (r633) 303 Golden mouse- 
eare or Grimme the Colliar. i6iz Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 
224 To him that hath a flux, of Sheepheards purse he giues, 
And Mous-eare vnto him whom some sharpe rupture grieues. 
*682 Whklkr fount. Greece 1. 25 This Plant is very like to 
the Great Mouse-Ear. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 319 
Mouse-ear, Creeping, Hieracium. 1789 W. Aiton Hortits 
Kewensis 1 1 1. 121 Hieracium Pilosella.. .Mouse-ear Hawk- 
weed. 1806 Gal mine Brit. Bot. S 346 Hieracium. . -Pilosella. 
..Mouse-ear. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. (1861) III, 
213 Orange Hawkweed. ..The plant is sometimes called by 
gardeners Golden Mouse-ear. 

2 . (More folly mouse ear duckweed.) A plant of 
the genus Cerastium , somewhat resembling chick- 
weed, esp. C. mtlgaium, C. trivia le, and C. visco- 
sum ; also applied to Ilolosteum umbel! alum, a 
plant with flowers like duckweed. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxvi. 53 There is yet an other 
herbe, which some holde for Mouse eare :. .set about with a 
fine and sotte heare, the rest is very like the second Chicke- 
weede. 1383 Higins tr. funius' Ho mend. 115/1 Alsine. 
Chickweede or mouseare. 1731 P. Miller Card. Diet., 
Afi'iwris,*Mouse-earChickweed. . .TheSpeciesare; 1. Myo- 
soiis ; His tauica, sege turn. Tonrn. Spanish Corn Mouse-ear 
Chickweed. e. Myositis; A /pitta, latifolia. Tourn. Broad- 
leav’d Mouse-ear Chickweed of the. Alps. 1799 J. Hull 
Brit. Ftora 30 Holosteum nmbeUatuin, .. Umbelliferous 
Mouse-ear. Ibid. 101 Cerastium viscosuiu. . . Clammy 
Mouse-ear. .. C. •vitlgatum. .. Narrow-leaved Mouse-ear 
[and others], 1840-8 Maunder Set. 4 Lit. Treas. (ed. 5), 

I Mouse-ear, in botany, a plant of the genus Cerastium, very 
similar to chickweed. 1866 Treas. Bot., Cerastium, a rather 
extensive genus of Caryophyllacex, containing small white- 
flowered plants, generally called Mouse-ear duckweeds. 

3 . A plant of the genus Myosotis , esp. the forget- 
me-not, M pahestris and M. amends. Also mouse- 
ear scorpion grass. 

1397 G erarde Herbal u. cxciv. 314 Pilosella fore cserulco. 
Bleive Mouseare. 1690 It ay Synopsis ille 'h. Stirpium (3724) 
229 Mouse-ear Scorpion-Grass, 1776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants ied. 3) II. 225 Myosotis aroensis. . . Field Mouse-ear. 
Scorpion-grass. 1845-so Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. xxv. 
146 The Mouse-ear (Myosotis) is valued for its medicinal 
properties; a species, the arvensis , or Forget-me-not, is an 
interesting little blue flower. 1883 ‘Ocida’ Wanda I. 157 
The swollen brooks were blue with mouse-ear. 

4 . The name of various other plants, a. The 
cruciferous plant Sisymbrium Thaliana ; more 
fully mouse-ear cress, f mouse-ear molewort. codded 
(or podded) mouse-ear. b. dial. Various species of 
woundwort, esp. Stachys germanica and S. lanata. 
c. U.S. A species of everlasting flower, Antennaria 
plantaginifolia, having small grey soft leaves re- 
semblinga mouse’s ear ; also called mouse- ear ever- 
lasting (Cent. Diet.), + mouse-ear plantain. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxvi. 53 Bysides these two there is 
yet a kinde of Mouse-eare whiche. .standeth vpright, grow- 
ing amongst other herbes, lykc to the others in stemme and 
leaues, but it is greater and of colour white, couered ouer 
with a clammy Downe or Cotton, in handling as though it 
were bedewed or moystened with Honie, and cleaueth to 
the fingers. 1696 Pi.ukenet Opera Bot. (1769) II. 298 Plan- 
tagi) Virginiana Pilosella: folds angustis radice tnrbinata 
. . Mouse-ear Plantain. 1732 J. Martyn Toumefort's Hist. 
PI. II.318 Tnm'iis vulgaris.. .Codded Mouse-ear. 1770 J. 
Hi 1. 1, Herb. Brit. II. 269, 1. A rabis Thaliana. Mouse-ear 
Molewort. Folia iutegerriina. Podded Mouse-ear. 1874 
Gray Less. Bot. 70 Sisymbrium Thaliana,.. (Mouse-ear 
Cress). 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Ward-bk., Mouse- 
ear, Stachys Germanica , downy Woundwort (garden plant). 
1882 Friend Devonsh, Plant-n., Mouse’s Ear, Stachys 
lanata , L. the white-leaved garden variety. 

So Mou se-eared a., having an appendage re- 
sembling a mouse’s ear ; spec.f(a) of willows, having 
catkins; (/) in mouse-eared chickweed, hawkweed 
=5 Mouse-ear I, 2. 

1641 Best Farm. BAs. (Surtees') 13 The best wood for 
barres is the willow ; but such as have had experience advise 
not to fell them till such time as they beginne to budde and 
bee monse-ear'd. 1789 J. Pilkington View Derbysh. 1. 3+4 
Myosotis scorpioides, Mouseeared Scorpiongrass. I bid. 
397 Cerastium vulgatwn . Common mouse-eared Chick- 
weed. Ibid. 449 Hieracium pilosella. Creeping Mouse- 
Ear or Mouse-eared Hawkweed. 

Moirse-falL obs. exc, dial. [f. Mouse sb, + 
Tall sbA Cl. OHG. mils f alia (mod.G. mausfalle , 
utiiuse-, mausefalle ), Du. muizenval, Da. muse- 
fcelde.] A mousetrap. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. 1340 Mnscifiula : muusfalle. c 1030 
Voc. in Wr.-VVOlcker 477/17 Pelx, musfealle. c 1440 Promp. 
Pam. 347/1 Mowsfalle, muscipula. 1866 Edmondsi'ON 
Shell. 4 Orkney Dial, 74 Moosj'a, a trap for catching mice. 

Mou’se-hole. A hole used by a mouse for 
passage or abode; a hole only big enough, to 
admit a mouse. Also transf. and fig. 


MQUSETAIXi. 

c 1420 Lybg. Assembly of Gods 1953 For feere I lookyd as 
blak as a coole, 1 wold haue cropyn in a mouse hole. 1483 
Cath. Augl. 244/2 A Mosse (MS. A. mow.se) hole, ainfr ac- 
tus, 1603 Dekker Wonderful l Years Ej, Not a creuis but 
was stopt, not a mouse-hole left open. 1079 T, Kihke Mod. 
Acc. Scot. 10 Men, Women, and Children pigg altogether in 
a poor Mouse-hole of Mud. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre Bnsie 
Body 111. iii, Have you let a Man into my House?. .I’ll not 
leave a Mouse-hole unsearch'd. 1888 Eggleston Graysons 
xx. 2)6 Bob. .liked this lurking for piey as acat likes the 
watching at a mouse-hole. 

Mouse-hunt 1 . Obs. exc. dial. Also «; muse- 
hont. [a. MDu. muushontmtzsFi (mod.Dn. muis- 
hond ), 1 . mines mouse + kont dog (see Hound sb .) ; 
there may also have been a native word, f. MousBi 
sb. + Hunt fo. 1 ] a. A weasel, b. gen. An animal 
that hunts mice. 

Halliwell ( 1847) gives 1 Mouse-hound, a weasel. East \ In 
S. African Du. muishoudis, a synonym of Meerkat, whence 
the use in quot. 1850. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 79 The squyrel, the musehont 
[printed -bout], the fychews. 1392 Shaks. Rom. ff ful. iv. 
iv. 11, I bane watcht ere now All night for lessefr] cause, 
and nere beene sicke. La. 1 you haue bin a Mouse-hunt in 
your time. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Celine, Qui naist de geline il 
aime a grater'. Prov. Cat after kind good Mouse-hunt. 
1641 Milton Reform . 1, Wks. 1831 III. 33 Many of those 
that pretend to be great Rahbies in these studies, .have bin 
but the Ferrets and Moushunts of an Index. U850 R. G. 
Cumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1 . 102 The whole 
ground was undermined with the holes of colonies of meercat 
or mouse-hunts.] 

Mouse-hunt 2 . rare~°. [Huntj- 3 . 2 ] A hunt 
for mice. 1828-32 Webster; and in later Diets. 

Mou'sekin. rare, [-kin.] = Mouseljng. 

1839 Thackeray Virgin, xxxviii, * Frisk about, pretty 
little mousekin,' says grey Grimalkin. 

1 Mousel, obs. form of Muzzle. 

Mouselet (mairslet). rare. [f. Mouse sb. 4- 
-let.] = Mquseling. Also a species of moth. 

1832 Rennie Conspect. Butterfi. 4 M. 89 Simyra. ..The 
Mouselet appears near marshes. 1873 T. W. Higcinson 
Oldport Dry's iii. 78 This [nest] contained, moreover, a small 
family of mouselets. 1906 A thenmnn 30 June 796/2 Though 
mountains hear e in all directions, the outcome is likely to 
be some ridiculous mouselet. 

Mouseliug (nicnrslii)). rare. [f. Mouse sb. + 
-ling.] A small or young mouse. 

3832 J. Bree St. Herbert's l si., etc. 149 So in the silly 
mouseling went.. Here, eat this silly mouseling up 1 j86o 
Gosse Rom. Hat. Hist. Ser. 1. 148 The tiny harvest mouse, 
..which brings up its large little family of eight hopeful 
mouselings in a nest no bigger than a cricket-ball. 

Mousell, obs. form of Muzzle. 

MoU’S e-pea. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : x miise- 
pise, 4 muspese, mous peso, 5 mousepese, 6 
mowsepease, 9 dial, moose's, mouse’s peas, 9- 
mouse-pea.] The Heath-pea (Lathyrus macror- 
rhizus ) ; also the Meadow Vetchling ( L. pratensis). 

c 1000 zElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 148/35 Uicia, muse- 
pise. a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 32/2 Orobns 
sive orobum est pisa agrestis, s. muspese. Ibid. 43/3 Yesces, 
i. fecches vel mous pese, orobus idem, a 1400-50 Stockh. 
tiled. MS. in Archcealogia XXX. 410/2 Monsope [ read 
mousepej: crolms. 01430 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 13-1/1 
Orobus,. .angl ice th are uel mousepese. 1597 Geuarde Herbal 
App., Mowsepease is Orobus. 1663 Lovell Herbal fed. 2) 
292 M ouse-pease, see Bitter-vetch. 1894 Horthumbld. Gloss., 
Moose’s peas, mouse's peas, the tufted vetch, Vida cracca. 

Mouser (mairzar). Forms : 5 mowsare, 6- 
mouser. [f. M ouse v. + -ek 1 .] 

1 . An animal that catches mice ; esp. applied to 
a cat, or an owl. 

c 1400 Promp. Pam. 347/1 Mowsare, as a catte, -mvseeps. 
*573 Tusskr Hush. (1878) 172 Though cat (a good mouser) 
doLh dwell in a house, yet euer in dahie haue trap for a 
mouse. 2692 R. L'Estkange Fables lxi. 61 For Puss, even 
when she’s a Madam, will he a Mouser still. 1771 Foods 
Maid of B. 11. Wks. 1799 II. 222 Owls, .are counted very 
good mousers. 1839-40 W. Irving Wol/ert’s R. (3855) 9 
Watching for hours together any ship or galley at anchor 
or becalmed — as a valorous mouser will watch a rat hole. 
fig. x6o8 Day Law-Tricks ill. E 2, Bring the Lady a 
Diamond,, .for I can tel you these same paultrie stones are 
in high request amongst Ladies, especially such old mowsers 
as 1 haue beene in my time. 1848 Lowell Lett, (1894) I. 347 
He [Shakspeare] invented a new order of poetry ; for, let the 
mousers trace all the resemblances they will, it isentirely new 
in its idea, 

2. slang, a. (see quot. 1802); b. a detective. 

1802 C. Janes Milit. Diet., Mouser, yen ironical term, 

which is sometimes used in the British militia to distinguish 
battalion men from the flank companies. It is indeed gene- 
rally applied to them by the grenadiers and light bobs, 
meaning, that while the latter are detached, the former 
remain in quarters, like cats, to watch ihe mice, &c. 1863 

Confess. Ticket of Leave Man 266 Two shrewd 1 mousers , 
■were sent off at once with Mi". Gee to York Street. 
Mouser(e, obs. forms of Mouse-kab. 
Mouseroll, obs. form of Museoll. 
Moii'Seship. nance-wd. [-ship.] The condition 
of being a mouse ; a mock title for a monse. 

1702 Mouse grown a Rat rs My Mouseship had not a 
Hole to creep into. 1802-22 Bentham Ration . fndic. 
Evid. (1827) V. 65 Debates.. concerning the comparative 
value, .of a possible Aiwelship and a present Mouseship. 

Mou'setail. [F. Mouse sb. + Tail j-/>. 1 ] 

+ 1 . The stonecrop, Sedum acre. Obs. 

1348 Turner Haines of Herbes , Sedum, The tbyrd kinde 
is called in Englishe M ouse tayle or little stoncroppe. 3597 
Gkrakdk Herbal n. cxxxvii, 435 Stonecrop .. M’ouseuiile. 
:6iz Cotgr. Pain doiseau, Stonecrop, ..Mousetaile. 
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2 . A plant of the genus Myosurus, esp. M. mini- 
mus, from the shape of its seed receptacle. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. lxv. 96 Of Blond strange or Mouse 
tayle. Mouse tayle is a small low herbe, with small leaues 
and very narrow [etc.]- 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. xcv. 345 
Mousetaiie or Cauda marts, resembleth the last kind_ of 
wild Coronopus or sea Plantain, 1789 J. Pilkington View 
Derbysh. I. 376 Myosurtts mittimus. Little Mousetail. 
*866 Treas. Bat. 769/2 Myosurus minimus , oqMouse-taii, 

. .rarely attains more than three or four inches in height. 

3 . Applied to other plants, as (a) Alopecurus 
agrestis (cf. 5) ; {b) the genus Mygalurus ; (c) the 
orchid Dendrobium Myosurus. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Mousetail, Mygalurus ; also Myosurtts 
minimus, and Dendrobium Myosurus. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., 
Mousetails, a kind of grass, perhaps Cats’-tad, but not Myth 
sums. 

4 . pi. Moustaches, jocular. 

1853 Smedley H. Coverdale i v, ‘Why the brute actually 
wears moustaches.* ‘He.. sports the mouse-tails on the 
strength of his military pretensions.’ 

5 . allrib. : mousetail grass, (a) one of the fox- 
tail grasses, Alopecurus agrestis ; (b) a fescue grass, 
Festuca Myurus {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1696 Ray Synopsis Melh. Sfirp. (1724) 397 Granten tttyo - 
sur sides tuajtts. . .The greater Mouse-tail-Grass. . .Gramen 
myosuroides minus. . . The lesser Mouse-tail-Grass. *766 
Museum Rust VI. 442 Field Fox-tail. .or Mouse-tail Grass. 
1792-4 Martyn Flora Rnstica 22 Alopecurus agrestis. 
Field Fox- tail Grass, or Mouse-tail Grass. 

Mousetrap (mcurs,tnep), sb. PI. mouse- 
traps, also 7 mice-traps. [f. Mouse sb. + Teat.] 

1 . A trap for catching mice. (Cf. the older 
Mouses' ale and mouse-stock.') 

In England usually a small cage inside which the bait 
(a piece of toasted cheese; is so suspended that when the 
mouse seizes it a spring is released which closes the door. 
In. Scotland a wholly different contrivance is used, which is 
baited with meal, and is constructed to catch and kill two 
or three mice without being re-set. 

c 1475 Caih. Angl . 243/1 (MS. Addit.) A Mowse trape, 
muscipula. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 127 b, And. 
he sayth that in contrary wyse, they be as mouse trappes 
to them that be vnwyse. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 310 
There are many kinds of mice-traps where mice do perish 
by the waight thereof. *62 3 Middleton More Dissemblers 
IV. i. 220 Like a mouse-trap baited with bacon. 1772 Wes- 
j.ey Jrnl. 14 Jan., He could Invent the best mouse-trap. 
1842 Loudon Encycl, Gardening § 1478 The garden mouse- 
trap is generally composed of a slate and a brick, supported 
by -.three slips of wood. 

b. jig. A device for enticing a person to his 
destruction or defeat. 

1577 F. de L'isle’s Legendarie F vij, They.. called the 
kings letters patents the mousetrappes to eaten fooles. *613 
Hayward Norm. Kings 12 Others demanded if he had any 
more mouse-traps to lead them into. 1674 Essex Papers 
(Camden) 256 A moustrap laid by Orrery & that gang. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, The Parson’s Mouse-trap, 
Marriage. 1887 H. R. Haweis Lt. 0/ Ages v. 139 He [the 
Greek) did not look upon the senses as so many mouse-traps. 

appositive. 1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 731 Ply her with 
love-letters and billets, And bait ’em well, . . And if she 
miss the mouse-trap lines, They’ll serve for other by-designs, 
e. transf. Applied humorously to a tiny house. 
1839 Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Mem. (1897) I. 17X The 
bouse at Tunbridge is too smalt, a mere mouse-trap. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 545/2 They have hunted up a. .house 
..-—the most dingy, .little mouse-trap you ever saw. 

T 2 . The cheese with which a mousetrap is baited. 
*630 B. Discollimininm tj Their Braines are made of 
grated Mouse-traps, steep’d tn the spirits of Projects. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as mousetrap-man, -maker', 
mouaetrap-switch Eledr., an automatic switch 
moved by a spring which is released when the 
current through a controlling magnet falls below a 
certain limit. 

a 1695 Wood in Hearne Liber Niger Scaccarii (1728) II. 
594 Mr. Selden said, they had as good inquire, whether they 
had best admitt Inigo Jones, the Kings Architect, to the 
Company of *Mous-trapmakers, &c. 1894 Daily News 

30 Nov. 5/3 Among the curious occupations taken up by 
boys is that of bird dealer, crossing sweeper, .. mousetrap 
maker [etc.]. 1631 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Dram. Pers., 
Costard-monger. *Movsetrap-man, Clothier [etc.]. 1708 
Swiet Hist. Vanbrng's Ho. 48 We might expect to see 
next year, A Mouse-trap Man, Chief Engineer. 

Hence Mouse-trapped ppl. a., caught like a 
mouse in a trap. 

1607 Dekker & Webster Westm. Hoe y. iv, You shall 
beare the poorc mouse-trapt-guilty-gentlemen call for mercy. 

Motrse-web. Sc, and north. Also 6 mous-, 
muswob. [app. f. Mouse sb. + Web sb., though 
the reason for the application is not clear. 

Possibly so called because dusty cobwebs suggest the 
colour of mice, or because cobwebs and mice are both 
associated with neglected buildings,] 

A spider’s web, cobweb. 

*567 Glide <kGodiie Bali. (S.T.S.) itoThlrJmagh. .arouer* 
Kane with mouswobis [v.r. musewobs] & moitis. 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) *97 The.. wind.. Blew 
down the mouse-webs black and mirk. 
traits/ 1773 Fergusson Wks. (1807) 272 Ye benders a’, 
..You’ll tak your liquor dean cap out ; Synd your mouse- 
■wabs wi’ reamin stout, While ye hae cash. 

Mousey, variant of Mousy a. 

Mouslier(e, obs,. forms of Mouse-bar, 
Mousherom, moushrimpe, obs. ff. Mush- 
room. Mousick, -ike, obs. ff.MoujiK. Mousie, 
variant of Mousy sb. 


Mousil, obs. form of Muzzle sb. 

Mousiness (mciu’sines). [f. Mousy a. + -NESS.J 
The condition of being mousy. 

1882 M. A. Pauli. Thistledown Lodge III. 88 A musty 
odourjoined to the greasiness and mousiness of theapartment. 

Mousing (mau-zirj), vbl. sb. [f. Mouse v. + 

-ING L] 

1 . The action of catching or hunting for mice. 

1836 F. E. Paget Owlet 0/ Owlst. 10 Ever since her 

accident, my mother finds mousing much more difficult. 
Ibid. 41 For the present I must cease, and go a mousing. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i, A handsome.. ‘Tom , with the 
highest character for mousing. 

b. Searching, rummaging. U.S. 

1870 H. Stevens Bibl. Histor. 223 It has been the good 
fortune of the writer, in his bibliographical mousings up and 
down the world, to light upon the original paintings. 1875 
Stedmajst Victorian Poets This may be., a result of his 
mousing among Pre-Chaucerian ballads. 

2 . Naul. a, The action of fastening spun yam or 
rope, etc., round the point and shank of a hook; 
concr. the rope or yarn so fastened, or a ‘ latch con- 
necting the bill with the shank of a hook ’ (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875); b. The action of making a 
mouse ’ on a rope ; concr. the ‘ mouse ’ so made. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster xlv, The mousing of a stay or 
the strapping of a block. 1844 Civil Eng. ty Arch. yriil. 
VII. 35/1 The two parts of the hook thus formed, when 
affixed to the rigging, are secured by a cord or ‘ mousing ’. 

3 . In a loom: A movement similar to that of a 
ratchet-wheel. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 

4. attrib, (sense x) as mousing-place •, (sense 2) 
as mousing arm , - block , -hook, - link (see Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875 and SuppL. 1884). 

1836 F. E. Paget Owlet 0/ Owlst. 11 Fold-yards, and 
other good mousing-places. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Latal. 
45 Samples of Patent Mousing Hook, for all kinds of hooks. 

Mousing' (mau’zii)), ppl. a. [f. Mouse v, +• 
-ing-.J That hunts or catches mice; given to 
hunting or catching mice. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. n. iv. 13 A Faulcon towring in her 
pride of place, Was by a Mowsing Owle hawkt at, and 
kill’d. 1904 W. H. Hudson in Speaker 9 Jan. 359/2 The 
gentle mousing wiud-hover has a nobler spirit than any 
crow of them all. 

b, transf. Prying, prowling, rapacious, inquisi- 
tive; hunting as a cat does, 

1692 R. L’Estrangb Fables cccxviii. 279 The Mouse that 
took this Cat for a Saint, has very Good Company, ..For 
we have seen a whole Assembly of these. Mousing Saints, 
that under the Masque of Zeal, Conscience, and Good 
Nature, have made a Shift to lay I know not how many 
Kingdoms in Bloud and Ashes. *866 Felton Anc. 4 Mod. 
Greece II. xii. 321 The dialects . . will have become, .obsolete 
curiosities for the researches of the mousing antiquarian. 
*883 H. C. Lodge D. Webster iii. (1885). 107 One Parker 
Noyes, a mousing, learned New Hampshire lawyer. 
Mousie (mcuvz’i), v. arch. Also 7 mouzle, 
mowsle, 9 mowzle. [frequentative of Mouse v. 

2 c : cf. Tousle v.] tram. To pull about roughly. 

166* J. Wilson Cheats n. iv, Away Captain : — You do so 
mousie one. 167s Wycherley Country Wife iv. ii, He put 
the tip of his tongue between my lips, and so mousled me. 
169s Congreve Love for L. hi. ix, He has got her into a 
Corner, . .he’ll touzle her, and mouzle her. 

transf. *672 Marvell Reh. Transp. I. 214 The poor 
word is sure to be mumbled and mowsled to purpose. 

Hence Moirsled ppl. a., pulled about roughly. 
*69* J. Wilson Belphegor iii. lit, I see a mousled Hood, 
rumpled Tippet, or tumbled Petty-coat wou’d not down with 
you ! 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents iv. 121 But there 
were the mowzled blobs. 

|| Mousmee (nwsm<?). Also musume(e, -m§, 
-md, musmd, -me, moosme, mousmd. [Japanese 
musume ,] An unmarried Japanese girl; ^.ap- 
plied to a Japanese tea-girl or waitress. 

1880 H. C. St.John Wild Coast Nipon 217 The gentle 
kindness and pretty ways of the musumees. 1903 Longm. 
Mag. July 228 A weeping mousmee brought the news to O 
Takke San as she lay in her room. 

|| Mousquetaire (mwskstfr). Also erron. 
mus-. [hr.: see Musketeer.] 

1 . Fr. Jfisl. Originally, a foot-soldier armed with 
a musket; in the 17th and x8th c. a member of 
either of two bodies (called respectively the Grey 
or White and the Black Mousquetaires, from the 
colour of their horses) which formed part of the 
king’s household troops. They were ail of noble 
birth, and were famous as dandies. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mousquetaire (Fr.), a Foot- 
Soldier, armed with a Musket ; a Musketeer. Mousque- 
taires are also certain Troops of Horse that belong to the 
French King's House-hold, a *7x5 Burnet Own Time 
(1734) II. 43* Both the French Mousquetaires and the 
Cuirassiers were there [re. at * Ramellies ']. xjj$Ann. Reg. 
188 The French King having thought proper .. to suppress 
the Mousquetaires, that well-known body, as being entirely 
composed of young gentlemen of the best families m France. 
184* Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. 11. Black Mousquetaire, Fran- 
cois Xavier Auguste was a gay Mousquetaire, The Pride 
of the Camp, the delight of the Fair, 

2 . Applied attrib. to certain styles of articles of 
female attire that have been in fashion at various 
times from the middle of the 19th c., as mousque- 
taire cloak, cuff, glove , hat, sleeve (transl, of Fr. 
manchette, manteau, etc., mousquetaire or a la 
mousquetaire). Also short lot mousquetaire glove. 


[*830 Ladies' Gaz. Fashion Oct. 270/2 The sleeves.. with 
wide and deep open cuffs of the old-fashioned military form, 
called a la mousquetaire. 183a Land. tjr Paris Ladies’ 
Mag. Fashion Mar. 11/3 The sleeves mousquetaire to cor- 
respond. *837 Ibui. Jan. 3/2 The Parisian name is chapeau 
mousquetaire .] 1883 Miss Braddon Gold. Calf 1. iv. 91 
Hat and feather, pongee sunshade, mousquetaire gloves, 
*888 Lady 25 Oct. 378/1 The three-cornered ‘ Mousquetaire ‘ 
hat is again to be worn. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 7/7. 
io-button length Suede Mousquetaires, 23d. per pair. 1896 
Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 3 Dec. 3/2 Showing the long mousque- 
taire sleeves of the gown. *897 Daily News 2 Oct. 6/4 The 
sleeves are furnished with pointed mousquetaire cuffs [of 
red velvet]. 

|| Mousse (mws). Cookery. [Fr. ; app. identical 
with mousse Moss sb/ 3.] (See quot. 1892.) 

189a Encycl. Cookery (ed. Garrett) I. 366/2 Chestnut 
Mousse.— Mix [etc.]. ..To serve, dip the mould in hot water, 
wipe it, and turn the Mousse out on a folded napkin. Ibid. 
949/a Mousse.— Fr. for froth or foam, and applied to some 
forms of culinary preparations, such as Chestnut Mousse, 
Chocolate Mousse, Coffee Mousse, Strawberry Mousse, &c. 
1899 Daily News 15 July 7/5 While strawberries are still 
with us, the following Mousse should be tried. Ibid., A 
peach or apricot Mousse would be made very similarly. 
Ibid., These Mousses should turn out quite solid, but will 
never be hard on account of the cream. 

Mousse, obs. form of Mouse sb. 

|| Mousseline (mwsl*n), Also 9 erron. mouse- 
line, mousselaine. [Fr. : see Muslin.] 

1 . French mttslin; also, a dress of this material. 
(Often short for mousseline-de-laine : see b.) 

X696 Phillips (ed. 3), Monssetine, a sort of Linen, made of 
Cotton, very clear, very fine, but not very close woven, nor 
very smooth, but full of Puffs, like Moss. 1847 Mrs. Haw- 
thorne in N. Hawthorne 4 Wife (1885) I- 3 11 The dark 
purple mousseline which I wore in Boston I had to give up. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech., Suppl., Mousseline, a fine wool 
French goods, taffeta woven. 

attrib. 1901 Westm. Gas. 25 Feb. 3/2 The insertion lace., 
is enriched by little mousseline roses, 

t>. Mousseline-de-laine (‘muslin of wool’), a 
dress-material originally composed wholly of wool, 
but afterwards of wool and cotton, printed with 
varied patterns. Also attrib. 

*835 Court Mag. VI. p. xviii/2 The mousslines de laine 
. . are prin ted in very small patterns. 1840TH ackeray Shabby 
Genteel Story iii, Dressed in a sweet yellow mousseline de 
laine. *831 Official Catal. Gt, Exhib. III. 1373 A variety 
of French merinos, . .mousseline de laines and satin de laines, 
of different colours. *86* Mrs. H. Wood East Lynne (1888) 
99 All three of my damsels decked out in fine mousseline- 
de-laine gowns. 

c. Mousseline de soie [=‘ muslin of silk’], a 
thin silk fabric with a texture like that of muslin. 

*830 Ladies' Gaz. Fashion Aug. 255/1 Plain mousseline 
de soie. .begins to be a good deal seen in half-dress. Ibid. 
256/2 Pink mousseline de soie robe. 1900 Westm. Gas. 

3 May 3/2 A lining of chiffon — or, as we now call it, mousse- 
line de soie. 

2 . A very thin blown glass-ware with ornamenta- 
tion resembling muslin or lace ; in full mousseline- 
glass. Also, a wine-glass made of this. 

1862 Thackeray Philip xxxii, These mousseline glasses 
are not only enormous, but they break by dozens. *867 
‘ Ouida ’ Idalia vii, Deep claret glasses, broad champagne 
goblets, and tiny spiral mousselines for liqueurs. 

Moussell, obs. form of Muzzle. 

II Mousseron (mwsaron). Forms : 7 muceron, 
8 {erron. in Ash) mousgeron, 7- mousseron, 
[Fr.: see Mushroom.] A white mushroom, common 
in woods, pastures, etc., Agaricus prunulus. 

<2x65 5 T. Mayernb Archimag. Anglo-Gall. xx. (1658) *9 
You may also adde thereunto [*c. the pasty] Mucerons. 1706 
Phillies (ed. Kersey), Mousseron, a kind of white Mush- 
room. *736 Bailey Ilouseh. Diet. 463 Mix all well together 
with purely, chibbols, mousserons, common mushrooms [etc.]. 
1887 Hay Brit. Fungi 66 Agaricus prunulus ; Clitopilus 
prunulus ; The Mousseron. 

Moussiliman, obs. form of Mussulman. 
Moust : see Must sb., Must v. (powder). 

II IXoustac. Obs. Alsomoustoo,mustac. [Fr.] 
The moustached guenon, Cercopithecus cephus. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. IV. 234 The seventh [monkey] 
is the Moustoc,or White Nose. 1828-32 Webster, Mustac. 

Moustache, mustaclie (mustaj, m»s-), 
sb. Forms: 7 mostaehe, mustaga, mustachis 
{Sc. pi.) , 8 mustaob.ua ( pi.), 6- mustache, 6, 9- 
moustaehe. [a. F, moustache fem., ad. It. tnos- 
taccio, mostacchio •. see Mustachio. 

In present British use the unaltered Fr. spelling mous- 
tache greatly predominates, but the earlier British Diets. 
(Johnson, Walker, Smart) and all the American Diets, prefer 
the semi-AngUcized form mustache. With regard to the 
pronunciation, British usage is divided between (u) and {&) 
in the first syllable ; in die U. S. (#) appears to be general.] 
1 . The hair which grows upon the upper lip of 
men. a. The hair on both sides of the upper lip 
taken to form a single moustache. 

*583 T. Washington tr. Nicltolay's Voy. in. iii. 73 b> 
[They] let their mustaches grow very long. Ibid. iv. xii. 
*23 [They] suffered no haire to grow, but only the mous- 
taches betwixt the nose &; the mouth. 1637 Adamson 
Muses Threnodie (*774) 30 Their horrid beardes, thrown 
browes, brushed mustages. 1653 K Sanders Physiogn. 
*70 Those that have but a little Mustache, are of an ill 
nature. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton v. (1840) 84 They 
saw .. men with beards, that is to say, mustaches. *823 
Scott Peveril xxiv, Men wiped their mouths and mustaches. 
*860 C. A. Collins Eye-witness ii. 16 He was a little, 
middle-aged gentleman, . . with . . a dyed moustache. 


MOUSTACHED. 

b. The hair covering either side of the upper 
lip ; one half of a ‘ pair of moustaches 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 541 The. . Ephori. .cause 
proclamation to be published.. that no man should weare 
mustaches, or nourish the haire on their upper lips, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 194 Two fair, And large, well-grown 
Mustaches. 1828 tr. Manzoni's Betrothed. Lovers I. i. 8 T wo 
long mustaches were curled at the extremities. 1842 Bar- 
ham Ingol. Leg. Ser. n. Black Mousquetaire , And he twirl’d 
his moustache with so charming an air, — His moustaches 
I should say, because he’d a pair. 1902 A. E. W. Mason 
Pour Feathers xiv, He twirled first one moustache and 
then the other before he spoke again. 

e. Applied to hair on the upper lip of a woman. 
1893 Sloane-Stanley Remin. Midshipm. Life xxx. 402 
A woman with a black and bristly moustache. 

2. Zool. Hairs or bristles, resemblinga moustache, 
round the mouth of certain animals. 

a 160S Montgomerie Cherrie Slae (revision) iii, The 
Con, the cuning, and the cat, Quhais dainty downs with 
dew were wat, With stiff mustachis strange. 1622 R. Haw- 
kins Voy. S. Sea xxxi. 75 Seales, .are beneficial! to man in 
their skinnes for many purposes ; In their mustaches for 
Pick-tooths, 1677 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier’s Trav. I. 
iii. iv. 107 The Fish had a great Head, and a large Mus- 
tache. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 161 Mustaches [of 
the manatee] composed of a bundle of very strong hairs 
directed downwards, and forming on each side a kind of 
corneous tusk. 

b. Ornith. A stripe of colour on the side of the 
head of a bird beneath the eye. (In recent Diets.) 
f 3. A lock of hair worn at the temples. 06 s. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Atubass. 9 Children, .so 
dress’d as that we could not distinguish the Boies from the 
Girles, for both had their hair cut all off, excepting only two 
mustaches, which were suffered to grow at their Temples, 

4. Short for moustache monkey. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 498/1 The mustache, or 
cercopithecus cephus, has a beard on the cheeks. 1823 Cuabb 
Technol. Did., Moustache {Zool.). 1895 Funk's T tana. Diet., 
Mustache. 

5. Old moustache [tr. F. vieille moustache} : an 
old soldier. 

1828 [Marq. Normanby] Engl, in France II. 67 These 
old moustaches are so modest, that they never.allude to 
their exploits. 1839 Longf. Children's Hour \n\, Do you 
think, O blue-eyed banditti Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am Is not a match for you all ! 

8. attrib. and Comb. : moustaelie-cup, a cup 
with a partial cover to protect the moustache when 
drinking; moustache monkey, a West African 
monkey, Cercopithecus cephus ; moustache tern, 
Sterna ( Viralva ) leucopareia. 

1886 N. Zealand Herald 1 June 1/6 “Moustache Cups. 
1906 Macm. Mag. Apr. 407 It’s the only moustache-cup we 
have. 1840 tr. Cuvier's Anim . Kingd. 57 The “Moustache 
Monkey ( Sirnia cephus, Lin.). 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 11. 
xviii. (rSoo) 552 The moustache-monkey. 1837 Gould Birds 
Europe V. pi. 424 “Moustache Tern. 

Hence Mousta’cheless a., having no moustache. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 210 With a rather trium- 
phant smile on his handsome moustacheless lips. 

Moustached (musterjt), a. [f. Moustache 
sb. + -ed 2 .] Furnished with a moustache. 

2843 Borrow Bible in Spain xl, His. .moustached lips. 
transf. 1881 Blackmore Christowell xiii, The trees, 
moustached with moss and fungus. 

b. spec, in names of animals, as moustached 
guenon, honey-eater, monkey, tamarin , warbler. 

1837 Gould Birds Europell. pi. xxx Moustached Warbler. 
1848 — Birds Australia IV. pi. 26 Meliphaga mystacalis, 
Gould. Moustached Honey-eater. 1896 H. O. Forbes 
Hand-bk. Primates 1 . 142 The so-called Moustached Tama- 
rin ( Midas my stax, Spxx). *897 Ibid, II. 53 The Mous- 
tached Guenon. Cercopithecus cephus. Ibid, 54 The Mous- 
tached Monkey. 

Moustachial (musta-Jial), a. Nat. Hist. [f. 
Moustache sb. + -ial.] Resembling a moustache. 

a 1873 E. Blyth Caial. Mammals <p Birds Burma 57 
The red of the breast [of the parrot] is continued past the 
black moustachial streak and the ear-coverts. x888 Newton 
in Encycl, Brit. XXIV. 652/1 note, A patch of conspicuous 
colour, generally red, on this part [re. the base of the lower 
mandible] is characteristic of very many Woodpeckers, and 
careless writers often call it ‘ mystacial or some more bar- 
barously ‘ moustachial ’. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk, Birds 
Gt. Brit. I. 72 Cheeks, .separated from the throat by a dis- 
tinct moustachial streak of dusky greenish-olive. 

MoustaeMo(e : see Mustachio. 

Moustaffa, obs. form of Mustapha. 
Moustang, -guer, var. ff. Mustang, -guer. 
Mo Listed, variant of Musted///. a. 

Mouster, obs, form of Muster. 

T Moustick, -ique. Obs, rare. Also 7 
moustico. [a. F. moustique.\ = Mosquito. 

1 666 J, Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 14 6 A sort of very 
small Flies, by some called Mousticoes, which are felt 
commonly before they are seen. 1698 Froger Voy. 15a The 
Inhabitants.. are much incommoded with Ants, Mousticks 
[etc.]. _ 1801 C. Grant Hist. Mauritius 68 The gnat called 
moustique or raaringouin is very troublesome. 

Moustoe : see Moustao. 

Moustre, obs. form of Muster. 

Mousutn, variant of Mowsosie a, Obs, 
Mousy (mau'si), sb. Also mousie. [f. Mouse 
sb. + -y K] A playful diminutive of mouse. 

1693 Scotch Presbyt . Eloquence ([1738) 138 Thou’rt like a 
Mousie peeking out at the Hole in the Wall. 1785 Burns 
To Mouse vii, But Mousie, thou art no thy lane, In proving 
foresight may be vain. 1845 Zoologist III. 1030 On my re- 
turn [I] found poor mousy in convulsions. 
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Mousy (mau’si), a . Also mousey, [f. Mouse 
sb. + -Y l.J 

1 . Resembling a mouse, its colour, smell, etc. 

1859 F. E. Paget Curate of Cvmberworth 348 A taste. . 

which I can only describe as mousy. *865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xxviii. 575 Where we inhaled so much of the heavy 
mousey smell that it was distinguishable in the odour of our 
shirts and flannels. x888 G. Macdonald Elect Lady 10 
He would.. pass a white left hand through his short-cut 
mousey hair. 1888 ‘R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery wider Anns 
(1890) 355 The doctor’s short-tailed, mousy mare. 1897 A tar 
4 Jan. 1/7 A curious shade of mousy grey. 

2 . As quiet as a mouse. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 210 A man ought not to re- 
main mousy [note, idle]. 1863 Holme Lee A. Warleigh 
II. 309 To marry that most tiresome and disagreeable of 
mousy men. 1887 Flo. Mahryat Date, of Tropics I. xiii. 209, 

1 always suspect those very quiet, mousey, saint-like creatures. 

3. Abounding in, or infested with mice. 

1871 Stormonth Diet. 1876 Miss Braddon Dead Metis 
Shoes I. i. xx She has tea-things and tea-kettle to her hand 
in the roomy and mousey old closet beside the fire place. 

4 . Comb., as mousy-faced, -quiet. 

1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel of Family iii, A pale, 
light-haired, mousey-faced little woman. xgo2 Kipling just 
So Stories 146 Taffy took a marrow-bone and sat mousy 
quiet for ten whole minutes. 

Mont, obs. f. Moult; obs. pa. t. of May v. 1 

Mouter, obs. form of Multure. 

Month (man})) , sb. Forms : I mil)), 3-4 muth, 
(mudh, moth), 3-5 moup(e,(3 mouthp , 4 mouht, 
6 moths, Sc. mwtht), 4-7 mowth(e, 6 mougth, 
mought, 9 Sc. muthe, 3- mouth. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. wz^masc. = OFris. milth masc. (in later texts 
rnund, mond ; mod.NFris. imith,mtit, mils'), OS, 
m&th masc., MDu. mont, mond, munt masc. and 
fem. (Du. mond masc.), OHG., MHG., mod.G. 
mund mnsc., ON .munn-r, muQ-r masc. (Sw. mun 
masc., Da. mund), Goth, mitnp-s masc. OTeut. 
*mun]>o-z pre-Teut. *nmto-s, corresponding for- 
mally to L. mentum chin.] 

I. 1 . The external orifice in an animal body 
which serves for the ingestion of food, together 
with the cavity to which this leads, containing the 
apparatus of mastication and (in man and other lung- 
breathing animals) the organs of vocal utterance. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 17 Ne ongyte }>set eall p£et 
on bone mub gsejx gae(> on \>a. wambe. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 
2655 And in hise muth so depe he is [rc. burning coals] dede 
Hise tunges ende is brent ffor-mide. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1904 Son sco [re. the dove] com and duelld noght. An oliue 
branche in moth sco broght. 1486 Bk. St. Albans C vj b, 
For blaynis in haukes mouthes cald frounches. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 10 He was thrust in the mouth with a 
Speare. x66x J. D. Civ, Warres 164 _ Every man might 
march away. . Matches Lighted, Bullet in Mouth, &e. 1789 
W. Buchan Dem. Med. (1790) 185 When it happens to burst 
within the lungs, the matter may be discharged by the mouth. 
1875 Encycl. Brit. I. 837/1 The cavity of the mouth forms 
the commencement of the alimentary canal. 

b. In invertebrate animals. 

X7S3 Chambers Cycl., Svpp. s. v,, The mouth [of the 

f arden-snail] is like a hare’s. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 

II. 416 The Mouth, or rather the orifice in which the trophi 
or organs of manducation are inserted. 1881 E. R. Lan- 
kester in Encycl. Brit. XII. 556/2 Ilydrqzoa, The mouth 
is either a simple opening at the termination of a rudimen- 
tary manubrium. ., or it is provided with four or eight arm- 
like processes. 

c. In references to an open or gaping month as 
expressive of wonderment or vacancy of mind. 

1693 Dryden Persius i. (1726) 239 The nauseous Nobles 
..With gaping Mouths to these Rehearsals come. 1859 
Tennyson Lancelot 1242 Mouths that gaped, and eyes that 
ask’d ‘What is it? * 

f d. To draio one's mouth : to extract a tooth. 
1669 Pepys Diary 18 May, She being much troubled with 
the tooth-ake. .1 staid till a surgeon of hers come,, .who hath 
formerly drawn her mouth, and he advised her to draw it 
e. In expressions like a good, bad, hard, etc., 
mouth, used with reference to a horse’s readiness 
or the contrary to feel and obey the pressure of 
the bit. Hence abstr. of a horse : Capability of 
being guided by the bit. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Amble, Others attempt it by 
sudden stoping..but this is apt to spoil a good mouth and 
rein. 1731 Bailey vol. II. s.v., A fine mouth [Horseman- 
ship]. A fix’d mouth, a certain mouth. A false mouth. 
A mouth of a full Appui. 1791 ‘ G. Gambado’ Anti. 
Horsem. xvi. (1809) 133 One of my neighbours, .tells me he 
has a horse that has no mouth. 1856 * Stonehenge ’ Brit. 
Rural Sports 346/1 The,. delicacy of mouth which is so 
essential to the action of the racehorse. Ibid, 347/x To ob- 
tain the desired result of its [re. the bit’s] presence in the 
mouth, which is called ‘getting a mouth 1 , and which is 
merely the giving to the sense of touch in the lips an extra 
degree of delicacy. 1863 Lb Fanu Ho. by Churchyard 
(ea. 2) III. 3x0 In the end his ‘mouth was made’. 

2 . Considered as the receptacle of food or with 
reference to swallowing, devouring, the function of 
taste, etc. 

c 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. C. xvi. 104 Ne forblnde 
ge no ffsem fferscendum oxum Sone muff. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7028 Pe mossel he dude in to is moub. c 1320 Sir 
Tristr. 1519 His moupe opened pai And pelt treacle in \>a.t 
man. 01475 Babees Bk. 149 Withe fulie mouthe drynke in 
no wyse. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5 b, Whiche had 
the taste in theyr mouthes of all thynges pleasaunt and de- 
lectable 1530 Palsgr. 468/2 This axes hath brought my 
mouthe quyte out of taste. *719 De Foe Crusoe (Globe) 2x6 


MOUTH. 

And putting a little into his own Mouth, he seem’d to nau- 
seate it. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot 771 This fruit is hung too 
high For any mouth to gape for save a queen's, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serm, i. 129 They fal into 
y 4 mouths and teeth of biting and deuouring vsurers. x6oi 
Shaks. Tire l . N. v. i. 81 That. .boy. .From the rude seas 
enrag’d and foamy mouth Did I redeeme. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Worthy Communic. 1. ii. 43 Christians are spiritual men ; 
faith is their mouth, and wisdome is their food. 1857 Miller 
Elem. Chem. (1862) III. 823 The root of a plant may be 
considered as its mouth. 

C. Phrases. 7 'he mouth waters {after, at some- 
thing), (it) makes (one’s) mouth water, referring 
to the flow of saliva caused by the anticipation of 
appetizing food ; also fig. To have one's mouth 
made up (U.S.), to have an expectant desire for (a 
particular kind of food) ; also fig. f To make up 
one’s mouth, to finish one’s meal with something 
specially delicious ; also fig. f To meet . . in the 
mouth, flo run into (another’s) mouth, to meet 
face to face or full face. To open one's mouth wide, 
to ask a high price. See also Hand to mouth. 

iS5S Eden Decades 143 These craftie foxes [re. cannibals] 

. . espying their enemies a farre of, beganne to swalowe 
theyr spettle as their mouthes watered foT greedines of 
theyr pray. 1657 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 76 
The Mountains of Gold also.. made his [Cortez’s] mouth 
water. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. xxviii, Never did my 
uncle Toby’s mouth water so much for a pipe in his life, i860 
Gosse Rom. Nat . Hist. 274 He has drawn a picture, .such 
as makes a brother naturalist’s mouth water. 

1890 Century Diet. s.v. Mouth, His niouth was made up 
for a chicken salad. 1890 Harper's Mag. Oct. 715/2 No one 
who has his mouth made up for a laugh is prepared to relish 
a dose of reason. 

1546 Heywood Prov. (1867) 36 His wife to make vp my 
mouthe. Not onely hir husbandes tauntyng tale auoutbe, 
But therto deuiseth to cast in my teeth, Checks and chokyng 
oysters. 1549 Latimer 1st Serm, befi Edw. VI Dvij, 
Surueiers there be, y* gredily gorge vp their couitouse guttes, 

. .honest men I touch not, but al such as so suruai thei make vp 
their mouthes, but the commensbe vtterlye vndoneby them. 
1584 Cogan Haven Health {1636) 170 Commonly at great 
feasts.. they use to serve vp sturgeon last, as it were to 
make up the mouth, 1640 Bp. Hall Chr, Moder. 11. x. 75 
He to make up his mouth, shall goe away with an opinion 
of an hundred severall foule errors in lohn Calvin. 1720 
C’tess Cowper Diary (1864) 153 Walpole [is] to make up 
his Mouth by a Bubble, because he did not get enough in 
South Sea. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. vii. 154 Foolish Curres, that runne 
winking into the mouth of a Russian Beare. 1605 — Lear 
iii. iv. 11 Thou’dst shun a Beare, But if thy flight lay toward 
theroaring Sea, Thou’dst meete the Beare i’ th’ mouth. 1671 
Milton Samson 1521 Best keep together here, lest running 
thither We unawares run into dangers mouth. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus, Wars in. x. (1834) 672/1 So Titus pressed upon the 
hindmost, and slew them ; . .and some he prevented, and met 
them in the mouth, and run them through, 1762 Foote 
Lyar 11. Wks. 1799 I. 291 Gad, 1 had like to have run into 
the old gentleman’s mouth. 

1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 251 To use a vulgarism, 
he aid not open his mouth so wide as the other, but at once 
offered me a through ticket to Liverpool for $72. 1898 Daily 
News 28 Oct. 3/1 Directly the word England is mentioned, 
the mouths of the Continental artists are opened so uncon- 
scionably wide. 

+ d. The king's mouth : what pertains to the 
providing and preparing of food for the king. Of. 
Bouche sbA Obs. 

■ 1433 Rolls of Parlt, V. 433/2 Suche [servants] as serve 

aboute the Kyngs persone, and for his mouthe. 1450 Ibid. 
194/1 Yoman of oure Larder for oure Mouth. 1567 Ed- 
wards Damon Pzthias (1571) Fj, Was it you sir, who 
cryed so lowde, I trow And bid us take in Coles for the 
Kinges mouth euen now? 1578 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
II. 689 The cair of the attendance upoun his Hienes mowth 
and dyet. 

e. A person viewed only as a consumer of food. 
Useless mouth , one who does no work but yet has 
to be fed. Cf. F. bouche inutile. 

c 1550 Decay of Eng. by Skepe (E.E.T.S.) 97 So many 
mouthes goith to motion, wbiche causeth motton to be deare. 
1609 B. Jonson Sil. Wont. in. v, Where are all my eaters? 
my mouthes now ? barre vp my dores, you varlets. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 119 Of other care they little reck'ning 
make. Then how to scramble at the shearers feast,.. Blind 
mouthes t 1722 Dr Foe Plague (1884) 253 Those who in 
Case of a Siege, are call’d the useless Mouths. 1875 En- 
cycl. Brit. 111 . 496/1 Having thus got rid of the useless 
mouths [sc. the drones] which consumed, without any advan- 
tage to the public, a large portion of their provisions [etc.]. 
0 . Considered as the instrument of speech or voice. 
Much less frequent in ordinary use than tongue. All the 
Eng. versions of the Bible have many examples in passages 
literally rendered from Hebrew or Hebraistic Greek. 

c 1000 vElfric Horn. I. 3 66 Hi habbaS dumne muff and 
blinde eaxan. c 1205 Lay. 5726 Mid muSen heo seiden mid 
aften heo hit sworen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1030 be toun 
me clupep ludestoun }>at is wide coujx & now me clupe}> it 
londone pat is lijtore in J>e mou]>. *362 Langi.. P. PI. A.iv. 
105 Rede me noc..Reupe to haue, Til Clerkes and knihtes 
hen Corteis of heore Moubes. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xiii. 3 
Who kepeth his mouth [Vuig . Qui custodit ossnum], kepeth 
his soule. a 1450 Myrc 27 Of honde & mowjxe b°u moste 
he trewe. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 778 
Neyther can there be any thing, .amisse. .but it sboulde dc 
in mine eares or it were well out of their mouthes. c 1550 
Chekk Matt. xv. r8 Thoos thinges y l commeth forth of y 4 
mougth commeth forth of y" hart, audy il defile a man. 1600 
Shaks, A. V. L. in. ii. sag You must borrow me Gargan- 
tuas mouth first ; ’tis a Word too great for any mouth of 
this Ages size. x6n — Cymb, iv. ii. 79 Thy words I grant 
are bigger : for I weare not My Dagger in my mouth. 1638 
R. Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. II) 77, I will come and 
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Seame from your own Mouth, all the particulars. 1724 De 
Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 38, I had the relation from his 
own mouth. 1845 M. Pattison Ess . (1889! 1 . 16 The Frank 
..learned.. his faith from the mouth of the Roman priest. 

transf. and Jig. *595. Shaks, John in, iii. 38 The mid- 
night bell Did with his yrou tongue, and brazen mouth 
Sound on. a 1628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 440 Where 
the Scripture hath a mouth to speake, Faith hath an eare 
to heare. 1667 Milton P. L. a. 967 And Discord with a 
thousand various mouths, 

b. Used as the subject of a verb of speaking. 
Hence rhetorically put for the person speaking. 

c 1230 Kent, Semi. in O. E. Misc , 30 Ase godes oghe 
mudh hit seid. a 1400-50 Alexander 904 As Alexander 
awyn mouth had ham all enfonrmed, 1474 Caxton Cheese 
hi. iii. 104 Saynt Bernard, .sayth that the mouths that lyeth 
destroyeth the sowle. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 265 O 
morall Gower, and Ludgate laureate,.. Your angel moutbis 
most mellifluate Our rude langaga has clere iliumynate. 
*662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. n. vi. § x His own mouth told 
him he was a lying Prophet. 1713 Addison Cato «i. ii. You 
don’t now thunder in the capital, With all the mouths of 
Rome to second you. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 14 He 
eursed-.that one unctuous mouth which lured him, rogue, 
To buy strange shares in some Peruvian mine. 

e. f By mouth (obs.), by word of mouth : by 
spoken words, orally; often opposed to ‘ by writing’. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 299 Bi letter & bi mouth 
hepraied j:am of socoure. 01420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 
2060, I had left hit vntolde— Nowthyr by mowthe nor in 
remembraunce Put hit in wrytyng. 1560 Daus tr. Ski- 
dam's ComM.zq Commaunding thee .to declare what thou 
wilte do herein, by mouthe, and not by writynge. xdox 
Shaks. T-wel. N. 111. iv. 209, I will deliuer his Challenge by 
word of mouth. 1720 Gordon Independent Whig No. 6, 41 
Not content to abuse each other by Word of Mouth, they 
sometimes scolded in Writing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
vi. II. 96 ‘ This he said, ‘ is not a court in which written 
charges are exhibited. Our proceedings are summary, and 
by word of mouth.’ 

d. By (formerly through) the mouth of-, through 
(some one) as spokesman. (Cf. Luke i. 70.) 

c 1400 Rule Si. Benet (E.E.T.S.) 2 We aske be, lauerd, 
tmrj [,e mujj [read mub] of pe profete, 1560 Daus tr. Sleidasie’s 
Comm. 24 D f They rode forthe to mete the Emperour, whom 
..they receiued honorably by the mouthe of my Lorde of 
Mentz. 1870 Eng. Gilds (E.E.T.S.) Gloss., Assoyne,. .ex- 
cuse sent by the mouth of ano ther for non-appearance. 

0. From the mouth of (a person); from him as 
the speaker. In the mouth of( a person) : when 
spoken or spoken of by (him) ; f also transf. So 
in or with a French, an English , etc. mouth (some- 
times with reference to pronunciation). It does not 
lie in his mouth to (say something) : it is not befit- 
ting for him. ( 7 b condemn a person) out of his 
own mouth (Luke xix. 22) : by his own evidence. 

1596 Shahs, i Hen. JV, i. iii. 153 And for whose death, 
we in the worlds wide mouth Liue scandaliz’d. 16x4 
Bradshaw Unreasonableness Sefar. (1640) 56 Why may 
not preaching [etc.] . . be sufficient to argue our minis- 
ters to be true pastors and teachers, notwithstanding 
that in the mouth of the Law, they are sometimes called 
Priests and Deacons. 1644 Milton Educ. 4 To smatter 
Latin with an english mouth, is as ill a hearing as 
law French. 1781 Cowper Table-T. 500 Hence, in a 
Roman mouth, the graceful name Of prophet and of poet 
was the same. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth xiii, My princely 
nephew entertains with so much suspicion any admonition 
coming from my mouth. 1859 Tennyson Merlin is Vivien 
644 How, in the mouths of base interpreters.. Is thy white 
blamelessness accounted blame 1 1861 Hughes TontBnmn 
at Ojcf xxxv. It did not lie in his mouth to be curious on 
the subject. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 
H.vii. 221 In other mouths Rousseau’s sentiment.. became 
unequivocally misanthropical. 1885 Ld. R. Churchill Sp. 
(1889) I.245 Does it lie in the mouth of members of that 
Government to taunt the Tory party with having no policy? 

f. From mouth to mouth : from one speaker to 
another ; also, speaking in turn or in succession. 

*838 Dickens Nick. Nick. xxx. The stories they invent. . 
and bandy from mouth to mouth ! 1847 Tennyson Princess 
Prol, 1S9 We. .often told a tale from mouth to mouth As 
here at Christmas, 

g. +(7 o have..) in mouth (obs.), (to be') in 
the mouth or mouths of — in one’s speech or con- 
versation, on one’s lips. 

ax 300 Cursor M. 4x36 And fra jus dede be made cou],e 
alle men sal 30U haue in mouth. *5x3 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) 11.767 It redowneth greatly to the dishonour 
..of the kinges highnesse. .to haue tt ramie in euery mans 
mouth.. that the kings brother should be faine to kepe 
sanctuarie. X555 Eden Decades 242 Which sayinge was 
afterwarde in euery mans mouth, *562 WinJet Cert, 
Tractates i, (S.T.SVI. 13 All man hes this word reforma- 
tioun in mo the. 1595 Shaks. John tv, ii. 187 Yong Arthurs 
death Is common m their mouths. 17x2 Addison Sped, 
No. 447 r t A Common Saying., we often hear in the Mouths 
of the Vulgar, 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. Ill, 505 'The 
names of, .the . .chiefs of the conquering army, were in many 
mouths. 

Tlh With full mouth [== L. flew ore], with 
open mouth : loudly, aloud. To open full mouth : 
to rail furiously. Also (to come , laugh) full mouth, 
*s ' with full mouth ’. Obs. 

c *290 S. Eng, Leg. J. 86/03 Loude he gradde with folle 
Mouth ; ‘ Ich am Cristina Man.’ 1303 R. Brunnk Handl. 
Synne 444a pey. .bad me bat y shuld hyt rede,. ; And y 
bat neuer on boke cou),e, Alle y hit red with opun mouthe. 
1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (rS45> 3 9 The fryer, .ragynge 
oute with open mouthe lyke a madde man agaynste the me 
of princes. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 1. ii. 230 Either our His- 
tory shall with tall mouth Speake freely of our Acts, or else 
our graue, Like Turkish mute, shall haue a tonguelesse 
mouth. 1652 J. Weight tr. Cantus' Nat. Paradox ix. 215 


Then Belinda, who being a Married Wite had somewhat 
more confidence, laughing full mouth, said [etc.]. 1677 Govt. 
Venice 1 17 The Embassador coming to the Colledg full mouth 
with the news of his Master’s Victory. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Tract, 1. xxix. 52 He opened full mouth against 
the Christians. 1702 Farquhar Inconstant it. 16 She was 
coming full mouth upon me with her Contract. 

i. With one mouth , with one voice or one 
consent; unanimously. (A Hebraism, as in 2 Chron. 
xviii, i.2, margin .) Now rare, 

c xzgo Beket 915 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 132 We habbezorered 
parof i-nome : and mid one rnoui>e ech-on to queme be kinge 
we redez be. a- 1300 Cursor M. 15039 All |>&i sang als wit 
a muth. 1738 Wesley Jrnl. 12 May, They added with 
one mouth that this faith was the gift.. of God. 

j. Mouth to mouth , also, more rarely + mouth 
with mouth, — in close and intimate conference ; face 
to face. (Now rare ; a Hebraism, as in Num. xii. 8, 
where the V ulgate has ore ad os.) Hence mouth- 
to-mouth vb, (burlesque nonce-wd.) to speak face to 
face. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 And bigan to turnen be iuele 
to gode mid his wise wordes, b® he witS hem spec muS wi 3 
muse. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 174/2 But he [God] 
tolda it you not mouth to mouth. X607 Tourneur Rev. 
Trag. 11. i, Madona, there is one. .that would very desire- 
ously mouth to mouth with you. 1895 Salmond Chr. Doctr. 
Immort. n. iv. 241A fellowship in which Jehovah speaks 
mouth to mouth with his servant. 

k. -\ To hold one's mouth [cf. G. den mund halten ] 
= to ! hold one’s tongue be silent. To open one's 
mouth ; to begin speaking. To open the mouth of; 
to give the power of speech to. (See also OPiSir 
v. I V.) To close , shut one's mouth : to refrain 
front speaking, f To make up one's mouth : to 
finish speaking. To stop (a person’s) mouth — to 
keep (him) from talking. 

01290 Beket 203510 F. Eng, Leg. I. 165 Beo stille, ..hold 
Jnnne mouthb, ich rede, a 1300 Cursor M. 19941 Petre 
opend ban his muth.. he said [etc.]. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
85 Sche Commandeth me my mowth to close, c 1520 Nis- 
bet New Test, in Scots (S.T.S.) I. tr And how Christ stop- 
pit the mowthis of the Saduceis. 1549 Latimer 3rd Serm. 
lief Edw. VI, E viij margin , A preacher offyce is to be a 
mouth stopper. But not to haue hys one mouthe stopped 
wyth a benefice or byshoprike. 1605 Shaks. Lear v, iii. 
154 Shut your mouth Dame, Or with this paper shall I stop 
it. 1606 Dekker Rev. Sins 1. 2 The poore Orator hauing made 
vphismouth, Bankruptisme gaue himverygood words. 1720 
De Fob Caft. Singleton xiii. (1840) 219 We stopped his mouth 
with his share of two hundred thousand pieces of eight. 1847 
Marryat Childr. N. Forest xiii, I stopped his mouth by telL 
mg him that [etc.], 1895 Pocock Rutes of Game 1 (Farmer) 

1 Sliut your mouth he said, * or I’ll knife you ! ’ 

l . To put words into another's mouth = to tell 
him what to say. To put (a speech) into a persons 
mouth; to represent him as having uttered it. To 
take the words out of another’s mouth ; to anticipate 
what another was about to say. 

_ 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiv. 3 Forsothe Joab putte the wordis 
in hire mouth. 1530 Palsgil 751/x It is no good maner to 
take the worde out of my mouthe, or I have made an ende 
of my tale, 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 100 The Pope., 
takyng their wordes out of their mouthes, sayd [etc.], 
*S 99 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 45 It is not well done (marke 
you now) to take the tales out of my mouth, ere it is made 
and finished. 1725 Pope Wks. of Shaks. Pref. 19 Many 
speeches also were put into the mouths of wrong_ persons, 
where the Author now seems chargeable with making them 
speak out of character. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1877) 
1 . App. 627 The strong legitimist harangue which is put into 
his mouth by Richer. 

m. To make a poor mouth, to plead poverty. 

xSaa Btackio. Mag. Sept. 307/1 I’m sure ye may weel 

spare twa three pounds.. .It r s no right o’ you to be aye 
making a puir mouth. 1885 Howells Silas Lapham xxv, 
You wanted to. .make a poor mouth to Mrs, Lapham. 

f n, Used for: (A person’s) utterance. Obs. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 253 (Vernon MS.) For I am 
dampned, I ne dar disparage b> moub- *583 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. vi. 33 Wherby we see that they flatly 
resist Gods mouth. 1702 Lex Vera 1 They unanimously 
barricado’d their Ears against the Mouth of the Prophet. 

o. Give it mouth imp. =» express it with vehe- 
mence. 7 'o give mouth to = to express in words. 

1840 Dickens Bam. Budge lxv, What I say in respect to 
the speeches always is, Give it mouth. X865 — Mut. Fr. 
it. vii, I have an opinion of you, sir, to which it is not easy 
to give mouth. 1880 Miss Braddon fust as lam xxi, Give 
it mouth, boys. 

p. With reference to the barking or baying of a 
hound. To spend their mouths, to give mouth; to 
bark or bay vehemently, to give tongue, also transf. 
of a person. 

1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting D ij b, At which time the 
bounces, will spend their mouthes verie lustely. Ibid., 
They will so double their mouthes and teare them to- 
gether, that you would thinks there were more houndes 
in compania than your owne. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
iv, L 12B My bounds are. .match’d in mouth like bels. 
1591 — 1 Ben. VI, ti. iv, 12. 1599 — Hen. V, it. jv, 70. 
*648 Hkyun Relat. $ Observ. 1. 134 The Beagles of the 
faction spent their mouths freely against the said Commis- 
sioners again. 1700 Dryden Meleager fy Atalanta 108 
The boar Deals glancing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide : 
All spend their mouth ajoft, but none ahide. 1854 Carol. 
Wiseman Eabiola r. vi, Calpurntus, thus challenged, .. 
solemnly gave mouth: ‘ The Christians ’, said he, ‘are a 
foreign, sect ' [etc.]. 1859 TennysoN Marr. Geraint 186 

They listen’d . . for the baying of Cavail, King Arthur’s 
hound of deepest mouth, a 1872 B. Harte Goddess 38 The 
watch-dog on the distant shore Gives mouth. 


4 . The exterior opening or orifice of the mouth 
considered as part of the face. 

a goo tr. BiedcOs Hist. 111. ii. (1890) 156 Swa b®t he for by 
sare ne meahte furfton liis bond to mufie gedon. a 1*25 
Anar. R. 102 Osculetier me osculo oris sni; b*t is cus me, 
mi ieofmon, mid cosse of bine tnu 5 e, muQene swetest. a 1300. 
Cursor M. 8o8x pair rnuthes wide, bair eien Trade, Vu-freli 
was bair face made ! c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 153 Hit- mouth 
ful smai, and ther-to softe and reed. 1457-8 Anc. Cat. Rec . 
Dublin (t8Sg) I. 298 Men with bardys above the mowth. 
X599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iii. 61 Fist. Touch her soft mouth, 
and march. Bard. Farwell Hostesse. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Unci. 111. vi. § 26 There can be no reason given, ..why, a 
visage somewhat longer,, .ora wider mouth, could not have 
consisted, .with such a soul. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (Globe) 
209 A very good Mouth, thin Lips, and his fine Teeth well 
set.. X797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 112/1 Of Drawing Faces, 
..The middle of the mouth must always be placed upon the 
perpendicular line. x8zo Keats Lamia 1. 60 She had a 
woman’s mouth with all its pearls complete. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess vi. 252 And on her mouth A doubtful smile dwelt 
like a clouded moon In a still water. 1875 Encycl. Brit. I. 
837/1 The corners of the mouth can be drawn to one side or 
the other, by the action of various muscles. 

b. J/iiiases. Down in (rarely of) the mouth, 
having the corners of the mouth turned down- 
wards, as a sign of dissatisfaction ; dejected, , 
dispirited ; so also down-at-mouth. To flap in the ■ 
mouth {with a lie) ; see Flap v. 1 c. To laugh 
(on ) the wrong side of one's mouth, in early use to 
laugh in an evidently forced manner ; now, to la- 
ment instead of laughing (see Lauchi v. i b); so, 
to sing on the wrong side of ends mouth. 7 'o make 
a [wry, ugly, hard, etc.) mouth, ax mouths : to 
express disapproval, derision, etc., by distoiting or 
putting awry one’s mouth, to grimace ; of an 
animal, to menace with the mouth ; also fig. to 
refuse to believe or accept. Const, at, upon. 

1649 Hall Cases Cense. 1. vi. (1650) 43 The Roman 
Orator was downe in the mouth ; finding himselfe thus 
cheated by the money-changer. 1694 Motteux Rabelais 
v. (1737) 224 You are damnably down o’ the Mouth. 1764 
Foote Patron hi. Wks. 1799 I. 356 Poor lad ! he will be 
most horribly down in the mouth: a little comfort won’t 
come amiss, a 1850 Rossetti Dante <$- Circle ’ 1. (1874) 2 ^4 
He’ll never more be down-at-mouth, but fill His beak at his 
own beck. .1891 Freeman in Life <$• Lett. (1895)11. 426, 

I got down-in-the-mouth yesterday. 

17x4 T. Lucas Mew. Gamesters (ed. 2) 65 But tho’ he 
laugh’d ; ‘twas on the wrong side of his.Mouth. 1761 Brit. 
Mag. II. 498 They’ll quick make you sing the wrong side of 
your mouth. 1884 W. E. Norris Thirlby Nall xxxiii, We 
shall be laughing on the wrong side of our mouths before the 
day is over, unless I’m mistaken. 

1551 RoBiNS0N.tr. Mart's Li top. 1. (1895) 71 And as 
he was thus saying, he shaked his heade, and made a 
wrie mouth. 1579 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 69 Me 
thinkes I see the make a mowthe At certayne Tuscane 
brave conceites. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. nt. ii. 238 Coun- 
terfeit sad lookes, Make mouthes vpon me when I turne 
my backe, Winke each at other. x68i Otway Soldier's 
Fort. n. t, I desire you to., make ugly Mouths, laugh 
aloud, and look back at me. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
481 f 3 They say he’s a warm Man, and does not care 
to be made Mouths at. 1868 Browning Ring y Bk. tv. 127 
How long, now, would the roughest marketman. .Harass 
a mutton ere she made a mouth Or menaced biting? 

II. Transferred applications to persons. 

5 . One who speaks on behalf of another or of 
others ; a spokesman. Cf. Mouthpiece. Obs. exc. 
in renderings of foreign modes of speech. 

1563 J. Davidson in Wodroiv Soc. Misc. (1844) I. 253 The 
Spirit of God, quha spake be his prophetis, . . ias his mouth). 
1591 R. Bruce Serm. iii. E 7 For seing the Lord hath 
appoynted vs to be his mouth, we man not speak what we 
please. 1666 Pei-vs Diaiy 20 Oct., I was but the mouth of 
the rest, and spoke what they have dictated to me. 17x2 
Addison Sped. No. 403 r 2 Every Coffee-house has some 
particular Statesman belonging to it, who is the Mouth of 
the Street where he lives. 1892 Rider Haggard Nada 188 
You are a little man to he the mouth of so big a chief. 

6 . slang, a. A silly person ; a dupe. 

x68o Cotton Compl, Gamester (ed. a) 7 The whole Gang 
will be ever and anon watching an opportunity to make a 
Mouth of you. 1753 Disiov. J. Poidter (ed 2)31 One shall 
lead a Horse about, and another shall look out for a Mouth 
{vole, an ignorant Person] that has a Horse to sell or change. 
x823‘Jon Bee ’ Diet. T urf s. v. , ‘I’veamouth at the Mint, 
as brings me out plenty o' gold blanks 
t>. A noisy person. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew. Mouth, a noisy Fellow. 
1725 in New Cant. Diet. x8xx in Lex. Balatr, 

III. Applied tc things resembling a mouth. 

7 . The opening of anything having a containing 
capacity, by which it is filled or emptied. 

c J250 Gen. y Ex. 2216 Do breSere seckes hauen he fflt.. 
And bunden Se mucSes 6or bi-foren. c 1400 Lanfranc' s 
Cirurg, 21 pe marts.. closij* hir mou[>, [>at her myjte not 
entre the poynt of a nedle. c 1440 Prowp. Paro. 347/2 
Mowthe of a bottelle, lura. 1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. it. 
(1882) 47 They will put good come in the top or month of 
the bag. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 97 Stop the mouth of 
your Syringe close with your finger, a 1745 Swift Direct. 
Sen>. i. Wks. 1751 XIV. 18 And lastly, wipe the Mouth of 
the Bottle with the Palm of your Hand. 1822-34 Goofs 
Study Med. (ed, 4) IV. X39 In natural labour which, consists 
in a gradual enlargement of the mouth of the wornb, &c. 

b. The aperture for charging or filling (an oven, 
a furnace, or the like). 

1574 R. Scot Hoppe Garden 41 At one endebetowe, besides 
the mouth of the furnace, you must make a little doore into 
the roume beneath the bedde [or upper floor of the 1 Oste ’]. 
1608 Shaks, Per. tu. Gower 7 And Cricket sing at the 
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Ouens mouth. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 88S They . .like a Fur- 
nace mouth Cast forth redounding sinoak and ruddy flame. 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 389/1 He then discontinues 
the fire, and entirely closes up the mouth of the [porcelain] 
furnace. 187s Knight Diet. Mech., Mouth , the hole in a 
furnace out oi' which melted metal flows. 

8 . The * door ’ of a beehive, entrance-hole to a 
nest, etc. 

1523 Fitzhere. Hash. § 122 It is conuenyent that the hyue 
be set In a garden.. and the mouth of the hyue towarde the 
sonne. 1607 Topsell Pour-/. Beasts 637 The mouth of their 
Or. Squirrels'] nest is variable, sometimes, at the sides, and 
sometimes at the. top. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1 v. 49 
Whether thou build the Palace of thy Bees With twisted 
Osiers, or with Barks of Trees ; make but a narrow Mouth. 

9. The surface opening of a pit, cave, well, ditch, 
andy^g. of the pit of Hell. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 43 pe pit tines' his mu# ouer be 
man, pe lit) on fule synnen. . c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiii. 
{Pi I S leper isi isg pane til his mene cane he byd, pat pai 
suid . . pe cawe mo wth stope. 1331 Recorde Pathw. Know!, 
Pref., In dichyng, if he kepe not a proportion of bredth in 
the mouthe, to the bredthe of the bot tome .. the diche 
shall be faultie. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 12 His deepe 
devouring jawes Wyde gaped, like the griesly mouth of 
hell. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 216 This is the mouth o'th 
Cell. 1702 Savery Miner's Friend 55 The Coals commonly 
burned on the Mouths of the Coal-Pits. 1876 Fawcett Pal. 
Econ. hi. iii. (ed. 5) 334 The rise in price at the pit’s mouth 
was. .not less than xo s. a ton. 
b. The crater of a volcano. 

2604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies in. ii. 119 
Those which are in the Vulcans and mouths of fire at the 
Indies. X613 Puuchas Pilgrimage (1614! 59 A mouth con- 
tinually throwing forth boiling pitch. xSi3 Bakkwell /«- 
trod Geol. (1815) 230 The ancient mouth or crater of Tene- 
rife, 1830 Lyell Priuc. Geo/. I. 340 The great crater of 
Vesuvius had been gradually filled by lava, .and by scoriae 
falling from the explosions of minor mouths. 

10. The muzzle (of a gun). 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1410/1 The earle.. 
laid the mouth of the dag vpon his left pap. .and.. .discharged 
the same. 1395 Shaks. John 11. i. 381 Their battering 
Canon charged to the mouthes. 1669 Sturm y Mariner's 
Mag. v. xii. 72 Vou put the Brass into the Mouth of the 
Piece. 180a Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ. (1832) 
III. 396 Are our arguments to fly from the mouths of our 
cannon ? 

11. The outfall of a river; the entrance to a 
haven, valley, etc. 

In this sense OE. had the derivative mu/Sa str. masc. 
(=0Fris. vitttha, ON. munne :-Q> i'eut. *munpon-) ; but 
this did not survive into ME. Cf. F. boicche. 

a X122 0 . E. Chron. an. 792 (Laud MS.), & his lie lij# ret 
Tinan mupe. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 474 A lute hi norpe 
cornewaile as in an hauene moup. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R. xv. cix. (1495) 328 Hollond is a prouynce by the 
mouth of the Ryne. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's 
Voy. iv. ix. 121 [Arabia] ioyneth there with the firme land 
of Egypt, .at the month of the red sea. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 422 The riuer Volga, .hath threescore and 
ten mouth es or falls into the Caspian Sea. 172s De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 15 We stood south again past the 
mouth of the Straits of Magellan. 1796 Marshall W. Eng. 
II. 178 The narrowed mouth of the Vale of Taunton. .1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 556 The castle of Ealan Ghierig, 
situated at the mouth of Loch Riddan. 

12. Tire opening out of a tube, passage, drain, 
burrow, and the like ; spec, in Physiol, of a vessel. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr, Castanheda’s Cony. E. Ind. 1. 79b, 
There were twentie Trumpets, .the mouthes whereof, were 
..set with stone. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg._ ix. i. 
(1678) 216 That solution of Continuity, which happens in the 
vessels, their mouths being open, is termed Anastomosis. 
1839 Longf. Hyperion 1, vi, The valley, .opens upon the 
broad plain of the Rhine, like the mouth of a trumpet. 
1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 228 A The lacteals commence 
. .not by open mouths, but by a delicate network of vessels. 
1844 H. Stephens B/i. Farm I. 563 The mouth of the main 
drain at its outlet should be protected with masonry. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI II. 865 The mouth of the burrow. . 

. .is usually marked by a vesicle. 

13. a. The hole in the stock of a plane through 
which the shavings pass. 

1694 Moxon Mech. Exerc. ii. 68 Nor doth it [re. the Rab- 
bet-Plane] deliver its shaving at a Mouth on the top of the 
Stock as the other Planes do : But it hath its mouth on the 
sides. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning ; etc. II. 478 In all the 
bench planes.. the mouth is a wedge-formed cavity. 

b. The aperture in a musical pipe by means of 
which the sound is produced. 

1727-52 [see LtP si. sf]- *855 Hopkins Organ xviii. 83 
The mouth . . is the horizontal cutting or opening that occurs 
at the junction of the body and foot of the pipe. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Month, in a flute,— the edge of the 
opening against which the air from the mouth of the per* 
former is cut. 

14. Conch. The aperture of a univalve shell. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 104 As the body of 

the snail can be extended no where but to the aperture, the 
mouth of the shell only can. .receive augmentation. 1776 
Da Costa Elem. Canckel. 97 The mouth is oblong-oval. 1838 
Penny Cycl, XI 1. 107/1 [Helix.] 4thGroup. . . Mouth rounded. 

15. Bot. a. The orifice of the tube of a corolla. 
Tb. The opening which is produced by the dehiscence 
of the sporangium of mosses {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891 ). 

a. 1730 Miller Card. Did. (ed. 7) < Rosmarinus . . The 
Flower has. . the Mouth erect, and divided into two Lips. 
1783 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. (1794) 3*4 Snapdragon. 
. .The colours of these are red with white or yellow mouths. 
1857M1SS Pratt Flower. PA (1861) IV. 32(Hound’sTongue.) 
..Its mouth closed by prominent hlunt scales. 

b. *857 Henfrey Bot. 161 When the lid falls oft, the 
border of the mouth of the capsule [of moss] is found either 
naked or furnished with ..teeth. x86i Bentley Man. Bot. 
377 The stoma or mouth is entire. 
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16. The fork between the open jaws of scissors, 
pincers, or a vice. 

*576 R. Scot Hoppe Garden 23 They [re. pincers] must 
be one yarde in length, whereof sixe or seauen ynches maye 
be allowed for the mouth or lower end of them, which 
serueth to claspe..thePoale,. .the mouth [should be] some- 
what hollowe in the middest. 16x1 Cgtgh., Forpie, the 
mouth, or middle of an opened paire of sheeres. 1875 
Knight Did, Mech., Mouth , the opening of a vice between 
its chops, chaps, cheeks, or jaws. 

17. The cutting or working edge (of a tool). 

1615, etc. [implied in broad-mouthed-, see Mouthed]. 1831 

H. Stephf.ns ilk. Farm (ed. 2) § 5812 The . . earth is removed 
. .with the narrow spade, .having a mouth 6 inches wide. 

18. Fortif. (See quots.) 

1839 F. A. Griffiths Ariilt. Man. xi. 223 The mouth of 
the embrazure is the outward or widest part of ir. 1876 
Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. 126 The opening of the 
embrasure is termed the neck,, .that towards the country, 
the mouth. 

19. Short for motUh-piece : a. of a bridle bit ; 
b. of a pipe. ? Obs. 

1607 Markham Caval. n. (1617) 53 This mouth giueth all 
possible libertie to the tongue. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Bit, The cannon with a fast mouth all of a piece. 1821 
Byron Juan v. liii, Pipes decorated With amber mouths. 

XV. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

20 . a. simple attrib., as mouth-opening, -part ; 
(surgical instruments for the mouth), as mouth- 
gag. , -glass, - syringe , etc. ; (pertaining to or com- 
posing the oral cavity in echinodermaia), as mouth- 
pap Him, parts , -plate, - shield ; with the meaning 
1 coming from the mouth only and not from the 
heart’, as mouth-charity, -friend , -honour, - love , 
-mercy, b. objective, as mouth-stopper ; mouth- 
embracing, -stopping adjs. ; c. apposilive, as nmith- 
hole ; d. locative, as mouth-deep, -high advs. ; e. 
instrumental, as mouth-breathing ; moitth-made adj. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 673 The difficulty in breath- 
ing through the nose leads to "mouth-breathing. 1692 
South Serin, (1697) 1. 463 Why, then answers the Man of 
* Mouth-Charity again, and tells you, That., he can give 
nothing, but he will be sure to pray for the poor Gentleman. 
xgo6 Daily Chron. 28 June 5/3 Two had to wade "mouth- 
deep in water. 1883 E. R. Lankestkr in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
674/1 The "mouth-embracing foot [of a Nautilus], 1607 
Shaks. Timon in. vi. 99 May you a better Feast neuer be- 
hold You knot of "Mouth-Friends. 1893 Arnold tf Sons’ 
Catal. Sitrg. Instruments 217 Harelip, mouth and cleft 
palate instruments. "Mouth Gag. Mouth Prop. Mouth 
Dilator. Mouth Retractor. Mouth Speculum. 1838 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade, * Month glass, a small hand-mirror for 
inspecting the teeth and gums, &c. 1790 J. Fisher Poems 

66, I did awake— xny heart yet loups "Mouth high for fear. 
1683 Pkttus Fleta Min, 1. iii. xo Leave in the sides [of 
the assay-oven] Wind-holes, and in the fore-part leave also 
a "Mouth-hole. 1C05 Shaks. Mach. v. iii. 27 Honor, Loue, 
Obedience . . I must not looke to haue : but in their steed, 
Curses, .. "Mouth-honor, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1622) 
64 Vowing . . that neither heart nor "mouth-loue should euer 
anie more intangle him. 1606 Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. 1. iii. 30 
Those "mouth-made vowes, Which breake tbemseiues m 
swearing. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 John iii. 18 There is a 
great deal of "mouth-mercy abroad. 1875 Huxley & Mar- 
tin Elem. Biol. (1883) 208 Enlarge the "mouth-opening. 
1876 J. H. Kidder Nat. Hist. Kerguelen 1 st, H. 74 This 
species. .[of Echinoderm] differs widely, .in the characters of 
the "month-papilla; and mouth-shields. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 119 Let the "mouth part of the muffle be 
placed fronting the mouth of the furnace. 1882 S laden in 
Jrul. Linn. Soc., Z00L X VI , 194 "Mouth-plates short. 1876 
"Mouth shield [see month-papilla:]. 1549 A "mouthe stopper 
[see 3 k]. 1641 ‘ Smf.ctymnuus’ Find. Atisw. § 6. 85 Good 

reader, consider this mighty "mouth-stopping argument. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 427/1 A "Mouth or Ear 
Syringe ; so called, because used chiefly about those parts. 

21 . Special comb. : mouth-arm, each of the 
several tentacles or prolongations from the month 
of a jelly-fish, with which it catches its prey; 
mouth-bearing a., (of a protozoan) having a 
definite oral cavity or cell-mouth ; mouth-blower 
{Cent. Did. 1889), blowpipe, a blowpipe operated 
by the mouth; mouth canker Path. , gangrenous 
stomatitis or Noma {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891 ); mouth- 
ease, that part of the integument of a pupa that 
covers the mouth {Cent. Did.) ; mouth-filling a. 
fig., (of an oath, compliment, etc.) that fills the 
mouth, bombastic, inflated ; mouth-flying a., that 
evades the mouth ; mouth-foot — fool-jaw (see 
Foot sb. 35); so mouth-footed a. (see quot.) ; 
mouth-funnel, the funnel-shaped mouth of a roti- 
fer; mouth-gauge (see quot.) ; + mouth-grenado 
[after hand grenade ], a violent or ‘explosive’ 
speech ; mouth guard, a protector for the mouth 
of an operative in needle-manufacture ; mouth- 
harness jocular, provisions of food; mouth hoop, 
the hoop forming the entrance to a decoy ; mouth 
infection, communication of disease by the 
medium of the mouth ; mouth pipe Organ-build- 
ing (see quot.) ; mouth plate, a plate fitted into 
the mouth in the surgical treatment of the palate; 
mouth-pore Physiol. Bot,, a stoma or breathing- 
pore in leaf-structure ; mouth provision, pro- 
visions of food (for an expedition) ; mouth ring, 
(«) the ring forming the mouth of a bottle ; {b) 
= nerve ring (see Nerve sb. 12); mouth -root 
l/.S., the plant Coptis tr folia (see quot.) ; mouth 
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wash, -water, a therapeutic wash for the mouth ; 
mouth-watering sb., the flowing of saliva in the 
mouth (cf. 2 c above) ; mouth-watering a., (of 
a person) that experiences moutb-watering ; (of a 
tb.ng) that causes the mouth to water; mouth- 
wise adv. {nonce-word ) , by means of the mouth, 
by speech. 

1884 R. von Lendenfeld in Ann. Mag. Hat. Hist. Dec. 
411 The Melbourne specimens [of this medusa] possess 
"mouth-arms which are deep purple throughout. 1883 E. R. 
Lankesteu in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 835/1 The "mouth-hear- 
ing corticate Protozoa, 1827 Faraday Chem. Mattip. iv. 
109 The "mouth blow-pipe. 1396 Shaks. x Hen. IP, m. i. 
259 Sweare me , . A good "mouth-filling Oath. 1873 X* 
Stephen Ess. Freethinking 286 The flattery, .was.. recip- 
rocal ; and perhaps the great man pours out more mouth- 
filling compliments than his satellite. 1623 K. Long tr. 
Barclay’s Argenis v. i. 330 Condemn’d, like Tantalus, with 
vaine pursuit To gape at water, and "mouth-flying fruit. 
1841-71 T, R. Jones Anim. Kitigd. (ed. 4] 448 The Stoma- 
poda ("Mouth-footed Crustaceans) are so called on account 
of the size and preponderant development of the jaw-feet. 
*877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 662/1 The sub-class Gnathopoda, 
‘mouth-footed’. 1862 Gosse Raiifera in Pop. Sci. Rev. I. 
40 The " mouth-funnel was well marked. 1873 Knight Did. 
Mech., * Mouth-gage (Saddlery), a device for measuring a 
horse’s mouth. 1651 Cleveland Poems 34 Yet to expresse 
a Scot, to play that prize, Not all those "mouth-Granadoes 
can suffice. *693 Humours Town 27 The roaring Mouth- 
Granado’s of Oaths. *852 M. T. Morrall Needle-Making 
(1862) 23 A "mouth guard, which was approved of and found 
to answer when used by the needle pointers. 1653 Urqu- 
hart Rabelais i.xxxii. 147 We are here but badly victualled, 
and furnished with "irvouth-harnasse very slenderly. 1895 
Suffling Land 0/ Broads 28 The "moutbhoop would be 
perhaps 5 yds. across. 1903 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 14 Mar. 43 
A paper on "mouth infection. 1833 Hopkins Organ xviii. 
83 Lip, "mouth, or flue pipes., are such as have an oblong 
opening, called the mouth , at the junction of the body with 
the foot. 1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. 126 That part which 
connected the "mouth-plate with the nasal rim. x888Clodd 
Story Creation (1894) 72 The carbonic acid which the plant 
absorbs through the numberless stomata or "mouth-pores in 
its leaves or integuments. 1746 Rep. Cottd. Sir J. Cope 184 
We.. have no other Way of carrying ‘"Mouth Provision' 
with us. but by the East Coast. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 578 
The finisher.. cracks off the bottle smoothly at its "mouth- 
ring. 1903 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 384 The anterior knots of 
the mouth-ring [of the cray-fish] have swelled into a still 
larger brain. 1847 W, Darlington Avrer. Weeds (i860) 31 
Coptis trifolia. . . A domestic remedy for the sore mouths of 
children; whence the name ‘ "Mouth-root ’. 1840 Pereira 
Mat. Med. 1260 An astringent "mouth-wash. 1397 A. M. 
tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 24 b/2, A "mouth- whter, or 
gargrise, made of barley-water. 1706 S. Sewall Diary 
28 Dec., He call’d for Mouth-Water, .and then for his little 
pot to void it into. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. led. 4) I. 71 
"Mouth-watering : — Produced by the sight, smell or thought 
of agreeable food. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 67 The 
mouth watering bystanders sigh as they see and smell the 
rich freight steaming away from them. 1900 Speakers Jan. 
338/2 The White Star shareholders have made a most mouth- 
watering bargain. 1876 Browning Pacchiarotto 403 So 
grind away, "mouth-wise and pen-wise, Do all that we can 
to make men wise 1 

Mouth (mautS), v. [f. Mouth 

1. trans. To pronounce, speak ; to give utterance 
to. Obs. exc. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18941 Was na langage man for to muth, 
at pai [rc. the apostles] ne all kindli it cuth. 1377 Langl, 
P. PI. B. iv. 115 Til lordes and ladies louien aile treuthe, 
And haten al harlotrye to heren it, or to mouthen it. £1450 
J. Metham Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 33 And Amoryus this mowthyd 
to plese Cleopes. 1621 Quarles A rgahts 4- P. (1678) 47 
Fie that knows not how to mouth a curse. 1744 Akenside 
Ep. to Curio , From year to year the stubborn herd to sway 
Mouth all their wrongs. 1822 Byron Werner II. ii, WJ10 
Taught you to mouth that name of ‘villain’? 1871 Ros- 
setti Dante at Verona xlviii, Lords mouthed approval, 
fb. intr. To speak, talk. Obs. 
a 1375 Cursor M. 21419 (Fairf.) Quat king bat ho him of 
wald rooub atte bir deuise make be coupe. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 686 pere Medea the mylde met hym hir one, And with 
myrthe at Jiere metyng mowtbet togethir. 

2. trans. To utter in a pompously oratorical 
style, or with great distinctness of articulation ; to 
declaim. Also with out. 

i6oz 2 nd Ft. Return fr. Parnass. v. t, With mouthing 
words that betler wits haue framed, They [nc. actors] pur- 
chase lands. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ni. ii. 3. 2603 Florio 

Montaigne 1. Ii. (1632) 167 When I heare our Architects 
mouth-out those big, and ratling words of Pilasters, Archi- 
traves [etc.]. 1761 Churchill Rosa ad Poems X763 I. 16 

He. mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone. 184Z Ten- 
nyson Epic 30 And the poet . . Read, mou thing out his hollow 
oes and aes. 1892 A. Birrell Res Judicata: v. 144 The 
pompous high-placed imbecile mouthing his platitudes, 
b. intr. To admit of being ‘ mouthed 
1762 Wilkes N. Britan No. 11 It [the word ‘glorification’] 
found favour among their long-winded divines, only because 
it was so long, and mouthed so well. 

e. trans. To declaim against, rare —1 . 

1742 R. Blair Grave 386 Then might the debauchee Un- 
trembling mouth the heavens. 

3. intr. To mouth one’s words ; to use a pompous 
or affected style of utterance; lo declaim. Also 
to mouth it. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v. L 306 Nay, and tboul’t mouth, He 
rant as well as thou. _ 1682 Dryden & Lee DU, Guise n, ii, 
You have Mouth’d it bravely. 1713 Addison Cato 1. iii, 
I’ll . .mouth at Cresar ’till I shake the Senate. 189* E. W. 
Gossf. Gossip in Library xx. 256 The poet tiamped the 
grassy heights.. mouthing and murmuring as he went. 

4. trans. To put or take (something, esp, as 
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food) in the mouth ; to seize with the mouth ; to 
press (a thing) with the mouth or lips. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 748*' (Dubl. MS.) For other mete ban 
manysflesche mouthed he neuer. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 
132 Corne carried, let such as be poore go and gleane, and 
after, thy cattle to mowth it vp cleane. 160a Suaks. Ham. 
IV. ii. 20 He keepes them like an Ape in the corner of his 
iaw, first mouth'd to be last swallowed. 1621 G. Sandys Of id's 
Met. Vii. (1626) 146 The Beast.. Appeares to catch th’vn- 
caught; and mouthes the aiie._ 1693 Dryden Per sins (1697) 
417 He mouth'd ’em, and betwixt his Grinders caught. 1717 
Eusden Ovids Met. iv. 162 She found, the veil, and mouth- 
ing it all o’er, With bloody jaws the lifeless prey she tore. 
1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 196 [She] in her hunger mouth'd 
and mumbled it [sc. her restored babe]. And hid her bosom 
with it. 1855 Bain Senses ff Int. 406 note. The satisfaction 
first of mouthing the object [the lamb's mother's teat]. 1867 
F. Francis Angling iv. (i88oj 119 If the fish mouths it. 

b. spec. Of a hound; To mangle (dead game) 
with the mouth. 

[1693 ; see 6 ] 1884 Speedy Sport ix. 158 It [re. the dog] 
showed a very slight disposition to mouth its game when shot. 

c. Cock-fighting. To mouth it : to fight with the 
mouth or beak. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sparring-blows, . . those in 
a Battel before the Cocks come to Mouth it. 

5 . To train the mouth of (a horse) ; to accustom 
to the use of the bit. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bit. M. Aurel. (1546) Evijb, 
Gyue hym..a sharpe bytte to thentente that he be well 
mouthed. j6i8 M. Bakst Horsemanship 1. 14 For he is 
accompted a good Horse-man in other parts thereof if he 
can but mouth a Horse. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2590/4 
Stolen.., a bay Colt.., newly mouth'd and pac'd, i860 
Luck ofLadysmede (1862) I. 339 There is the new palfrey 
which you have been mouthing for me. 1890 1 R. Bonn re- 
wood ' Col. Reformer (1891) 94 Why, he cannot be nearly 
mouthed. 

f 6. intr. ( contemptuously .) To join lips {with) ; 
to kiss. (In quot. 1693 app. with allusion to 4 b.) 

1603 Shaks. Meats, for M. in. ii. 194 The Duke.. would 
mouth with a beggar, though she smelt browne-bread and 
Garlicke. 1693 Congreve Old Bach. 1. Iv, Heart. And it 
should be mine to let ’em [w. partridges] go again. Sharp. 
Not till you had mouthed a little, George. 

7 . To ‘make mouths’; to grimace; to make 
derisive grimaces and noises with the mouth. 

1827 Disraeli Viv, Grey vi. i, He drew the cork from his 
bottle . .and mouthed at his companions even while he bowed 
to them. 1883 Ld, R. Gower My Remin. I. viii. 148 The 
unfortunate queen, .retaining her calm demeanour as the 
mob shouted and mouthed around her. 

8. Of a river; To disembogue ( in, into). 

1598 Fr.oitto, Sboccare, to mouth, or fall into the sea, as a 
river doth. 1831 Mrs. F. Trollope Dom. Manners Amer. 
(1894) II. 16 TheOhioand Chesapeake canal.. there mouths 
into the Potomac. 1881 R, F. Burton in Academy at May 
366/1 He had originally intended to explore this great 
Stream, which mouths as the 1 Nourse River.’ 

9 . tram. To point the mouth of (a pistol), nonce-use . 
1612 Dekker If it be not good K. i b, Fetch me deare 

friend. An armed Pistoll, and mouth it at my breast. 
Mouth, obs. pa. t. of May v.l 
Moutliable (mau-Sab’i), a. [f. Mouth v. + 
-able.] That may be uttered with good effect; 
suitable for oratory or recitation. 

1825 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XVII. 127 Fine mouth- 
able apophthegms. 1887 O. VV. Holmes in A Uantic Monthly 
LIX. 640 Good mouthable lines. 

Mouthacho, -ehato : see Mustacjbio. 
Mouth©, form of Moth ; obs. pa. t. of May vj 
M outlied (mauQd), a. [f. Mouth si>, + -ed^.] 

1 . Having a mouth, or a mouth of a certain kind 
(in various senses of the sb.), 

13.. K, A Us. 6125 Rowgh they weore so a beore, They 
weore mowthed so a mare. 1590 Spenser F. Q. it. xi. 1a 
A grysie rablement; Some mouth’d like greedy Oystriges; 
some faste Like loathly Toades. 1637 T. Morton New 
Eng. Canaan (1883) 204 The Beaver, .[is] mouthed like a 
cunny. 1741 Cornpl. Fam. Piece ir. i. 296 Which this Sort 
will do, having Courage and a thick Skin, as participating 
of the Cur, and mouthed from the Beagle. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion 11, 270, 1 ., sat me down, and took a mouthed shell. 
1 2 . Gaping, open-monthed. Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia' s Rev. v. iv, Reflect: what meanes 
hee by that mouthed wau.e. c 1600 Suaks. Somi. lxxvii, The 
wrinckles, .Of mouthed graues will giue thee memorie. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinareh. To Rdr, 81 As mouthdd Peasants 
(throng to see the state,. .And Gape vpon the Gowne,..) 
magnine Merit. Ibid., Hen . IV, cclxviii. 

3 . In parasynthetic derivatives. 

1390 Gower ConfIL 144 Ajangtere, an evel mouthed oon. 
*393 Cangl. P. Pi. C. x. 126 For hit area murye-mouthede 
men mynstrales of henene. 1551 Bible Exod. iv. to But I 
am slows mouthed and slowe tongued. 1590 Spenser F. Q , 
I. viii. 6 And every head was. .bloody mouthed with late 
cruell feast. 1593 Markham Horsmanship ii. Fj, But if 
he [your Horse] be.. gentle mouthed, then shall the cheeke 
of your Bytte be made but vppon one degree. *634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav.gs Seuentie mouthed Volga, a %68o Butler 
Rem. (1759) II. 316 He prefers a Cry of Lawyers at the Bar 
before any Pack of the best mouthed Dogs in all the North, 
1853 Markham Skoda.' s Auscnlt. 139 A single-mouthed 
fistulous opening. 1899 F. T. 3 Bullen Way Navy. 68 An 
occasional blast from our bull-mouthed siren is also inimical 
to slumber. 1905 Holman Hunt Pre-Raphaelitistn II. 
295 A many-mouthed chorus began. 

Mouther 1 (mawiSuj;). [f. Mouth v. + -br *.] 
One who mouths; one given to vain, boastful, or 
declamatory speech. 

1822 Scott Nigel xiii, Courtiers, .whose only merit to 
their masters is to repeat their own words after them — a 
pack of mouthers, and flatterers, and ear-wigs. 1B8S Anteru 


can XII. 1 75 Were there less loafing about bars by windy 
mouthers and less frothy talk. 

Mouther a (mau'Jsi). Pugilistic slang, [f. 
Mouth sb. + -er 1.] A blow on the mouth. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIII. 68, B. gave a mouther which 
told. 

Mouthful (mau-J)ful). [f. Mouth sb. + -ful.] 
A quantity that fills the mouth; as much as a 
mouth can hold or take in at one time ; hence, a 
small quantity {of something). 

1530 Palsgu. 247/1 Mouthfull, haufre. c 1532 Du Wes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1017 In their mouthfull takyng re- 
fection. 1608 Shaks. Per. n. i. 35 A [sc. a whale] playes 
and tumbles, Dryuing the poore Fry before him, And at 
last, deuowre them all at a mouthfull. 1692 R. L’Estrange 
Fables xxviii. 28 A Goat that was going out one Morning 
for a Mouthful of Fresh Grass, Charg’d her Kid. .not to 
Open the Door. 1693 Dryden Juvenal iii. ad fin., When 
..You to your own Aquinum shall repair, To take a mouth- 
ful of sweet Country air. 1827 Faraday Chein. Manip. 
iv. 113 Acquire the power of using the air of one inspiration 
by mouthfuls. 1837 W. Irving Ca.pt. Bonneville I. 176 
They were three entire days without a mouthful of food. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 71 He was continually bring- 
ing up mouthfuls of dark-coloured mucus, 
b. transf. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Ivi, I can’t have a mouthful 
of English for love or money. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rout. 
Singer ii. 31 ‘ He taught me to pronounce the name Konig- 
gvatz, so — Conigherazzo ', said the maestro. . . ‘ Capperi 1 
What a mouthful said I. 

Mouth glue. 

1 . Glue to be used by moistening with the 
tongue (see Glue sb. 2); originally, a preparation 
of isinglass. + Hence used for isinglass itself. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. G 288 Glue made of fish skinnes, 
mouthglue. Icthyocolla. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <§• Mbt. 
238 Ichlhiocolla. . . It's used in gellies: boiled with white 
Sugar it becommeth white, and is called mouth glew. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Glass, Put some Mouth-glue into 
a Porringer upon the Fire, with some Spirit of Wipe, and 
when the Glue is become liquid enough, rub the Pieces of 
Glass therewith, and they will re-unite. 1766 Cornpl. Far. 
nter s.v. Surveying, These sheets may be pieced together 
with mouth-glew. 1889 in Century Diet. s.v. Glue. 

1 2 . fig. [allusive.) ‘ Glue ’ made of words. 

1615 J. Stephens Ess. 4 Char., Gossip (2nd impr.) 368 By 
the vertue of a speciall mouth-glew, she cleaues readily to 
all acquaintance. 1700 Congreve Way of World v. ix, My 
contract went no further than a little Mouth-Glew, and 
that’s hardly dry. 

Mouthing (mau - ])iq), sb. Mining, ff. Mouth 
sb. + -ING 1 .] The entrance to a mine. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining. 1902 Daily Chron. 
4 Apr. 6/4 It is only a new mine, and there was only three 
yards in the mouthing. 

Mouthing (mau-ffii)), vbl. sb. [f. Mouth v. 
+ -ing k] The action of the verb Mouth. 

1598 Florio, Sbarllffo. .a mouthinge, or looking staringlie. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. vi. 117 The beholder at 
first sight, conceives it [sc. the cub] a rude and informous 
lumpe of flesh, and imputes the ensuing shape unto the 
mouthing of the Dam. *728 Pope Dune. 11. 237 The 
monkey-mimics rush discordant in ; Twas chatt’ring, grin- 
ning, mouthing, jabbring all. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) II. L 14 Thomson, .too often falls into mere 
pompous mouthing. 1884 Yates Recoil, v. 205 A fine old- 
crusted actor, full of mouthings and conventionalisms. 

b. Comb. : mouthing bit, a bit used in ‘ mouth- 
ing’ a horse ; mouthing machine (see quot. 1884). 

2856 1 Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 11. 1. viii. § 5. 346/1 The 
Mouthing- Bit may now be put on. *884 Knight Did. Meek. 
Suppl., Mouthing Machine (Sheet-metal Working), a ma- 
chine for crimping bottoms and swaging or mouthing the 
tops of open-top cans, to receive the covers. 

Mouthing (mau-Sig), ppl. a. [f. Mouth v. 
+ -ing k] That mouths, in the senses of the verb. 
1681 W. Robertson Phraseol.Gen. (1693) 898 A mouthing 
fellow, Clamosus. 1693 Dryden Persius v. (1697) 471 When 
Progne’s or Thyestes’ Feast they write ; And, for the mouth- 
ing Actor, Verse indite. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xxt. iv. 
(1872) X. 23 A solemn, arrogant, mouthing.. kind of man. 
*904 Edith Rickert Reaper 62 One might see in her 
withered mouthing face the wreckage of a great beauty. 

b. Of speech, etc.; Characterized by grandi- 
loquence or pomposity. 

1814 L. Hunt Feast of Pacts, etc. (1815) 50 A translation 
. .which, .is at least, .much above the mouthing nonentities 
which have been palmed upon us of late years for that 
wonderful poet. _ 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers FLor. v. 128 
That finemouthingspeech of his, magniloquent and generous. 
Hence Mouthingly adv., in a mouthing manner. 
1903 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 277/2 What the philosophical 
Radicals, .mouthingly extolled as 'individual initiative’. 

MoirthisMy, adv. [/. Mouth sb. + -ish + 
In a mouthy manner. 

1798 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 251 note, Flat lines forced 
into poetry by italics (signifying how well and mouthlshly 
the author would read them). 

Mouthless (mctu-jiles), a . [£ Mouth sb. + 
-LESS.] Having no mouth. 

a 1000 Riddles lxi. 9 (Gr.) Lyt ic wende, ]>aet ic. .tefie 
sceolde. .muSleas sprecan, wordum wrixlan. 155a Huloet 
Mouthles beastes, inora. 1836 Maynr Expos. Lex., Mouth . 
less, Bot., ZoSl. *877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 131 
The gonophores are developed upon special stalks, each of 
which has essentially the structure of a mouthless hydranth. 

t Mouthly. a. and adv, Obs. rare. [f. Mouth 
sb. + -ly 1 and k] a , ad/. Done with the mouth, 
b. adv. By or with the mouth. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3538 Vnto Menelay, the mene tyme, 
mowthly was told Of the rape vnrightwis of his Riche qwene. 


*537 Coverdale Exp. Ps. xxii. C viij b, By the mouthly 
preachynge of the worde which goeth in at the eares. 1653 
[? Hales] Brevis Disquisitio ix. 29 The mouthly eating and 
consubstantiation of the Lutherans. 

Mouth-organ. 

1 . A musical instrument operated by the mouth. 

a. = Pan-pipe; b. = Harmonica, -on; c. dial . - 
Jews’ harp. 

a 1668 Lassels Voy. Italy (1698) II. 199 Pan also plays 
on his mouth-organ tuneably. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, 
First of May, The instrumental accompaniments rarely ex- 
tended beyond the shovels and a set of Pan-pipes, better 
known to many, as a ‘mouth-organ’. 1887 Set. Amer. 
19 Feb. 120/3 The mouth organ, or harmonica, is a familiar 
example of a simple reed instrument. 

2 . Zool. One of the parts or appendages forming 
the mouth (of an insect, crustacean, etc.). 

1863 Dana in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. n. XXXVI. 4 Insects, 

. .have three pairs of mouth-organs, and three pairs of legs. 
1866 H. Woodward Brit. Fossil Crustacea 1. 37. 1878 

Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 239 Such of these more 
anterior ventral appendages as lie near the mouth are con- 
verted into mouth-organs. 

Mou thpiece, mou th-piece. 

1 . A piece placed at or forming the mouth (of a 
receptacle, organ-pipe, tool, and the like). 

2683 Moxon Meclt. Exerc., Printing xv. V 6 Letter- 
Founders call this altogether a Mouth-Piece. 1832 G. R. 
Porter Porcelain 4 Gl. 1. v. 59 These openings Ifor fuel] 
are provided with mouth pieces of plate iron. 1855 Hopkins 
Organ xviii. 83 Reed or tongue pipes are.. those which are 
made to sound through the medium of a mouth-piece. 1893 
Labour Commission Gloss., Mouth-pieces , castings fixed on 
the open ends of ‘retorts’ [in gas-making].. .The term is 
also applied to the pipes conveying the gas from the retorts. 

2 . a. jocular. Used for motith (cf. headpiece ). 

b. The part (of a model) representing the mouth. 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 41 You have made a fine 

speech, Coionel. Pray, what will you take for your Mouth- 
piece? 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. (1833) 209 To the 
mouth-piece was added a nose made of two tin tubes. 

3 . Something to put in the mouth, a. That 
part of a musical instrument, a pipe, etc., which 
is placed between the lips, usually adjustable and 
of a material agreeable to the mouth, as silver, 
amber, etc. Also, a tube by which a cigar or 
cigarette is held in the mouth. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 279 This contrivance.. left 
only a small aperture between the lips, just sufficient to re- 
ceive the mouth-piece of the flute. 1857 W. Collins Dead 
Secret in. i, His lips began to work round the mouth-piece 
of the pipe. 1876 Smelter's Guide v. 61 For our part, to 
smoke a cigar through a mouthpiece is equivalent to kissing 
a lady through a respirator. 1896 Allbutt' s Syst. Med. I. 
414 To. .allow the child to suck the mixture from the sterilis- 
ing bottle fitted with a mouth-piece. 

b. That part of a bit which crosses the horse’s 
mouth. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bit, The several parts of a 
snaffle or curb-bit are— the mouth-piece, the cheeks [etc.]. 
1833 R egid. Instr. Cavalry 1. 83 Each regiment should have 
a few bits with different and easy mouth-pieces and curbs. 

4 . Oue who voices the sentiments, opinions, etc., 
of (a party) ; one who speaks on behalf of (another 
or others) ; one who gives official or public ex- 
pression to (common opinion or sentiment) ; a 
spokesman. 

1805 Southey Madoc in W. viii, They look’d Toward their 
chief and mouth-piece, the High Priest Tezozomoc. 1818 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 64 The thing called the Cabinet 
is nothing more than the mouth-piece of the Boroughmongers. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 9. 557 The popular discon- 
tent at ouce found a mouthpiece in John Lilburne. 
b. slang. A solicitor. 

*883 Greenwood Odd People (1888) 18 It was for the 
benefit of a man.. who was ’in trouble .to ‘ procure him 
a mouthpiece’,— which,. is another word for a defending 
counsel among those sort of characters. 

5 . A protector for the mouth ; a respirator. 

1884 Health Exkid. Catal. 129/1 Mouthpiece for un- 
healthy and poisonous trades. 

Mouthy (mau-6i), a. [f. Mouth sb. + -y.] 
Characterized by railing, ranting, or the use of 
bombastic language ; a. of persons. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Paesie in. xvii. (Arb.) 189 As another 
said to a mouthy Aduocate, why barkest thou at me so sore ? 
16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely To Rdr. 15 Bestow these thy 
qualicums (thou mouthy Sophister) vpon some younger eares. 
1819 Byron Juan 1. ccv, Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey; Because the first is crazed.. the third 
so quaint and mouthy. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith 137 He 
. , was prone to be mouthy and magniloquent, 
b. of language. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 737 Much more to the same 
purpose, mouthy and magnificent. 1887 Athenaeum 3 Sept. 
302/3 Although somewhat ‘ mouthy it [the poem] possesses 
considerable power and impressiveness. 

Hence Mou’tlxily adv., Motrthiness. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 142 Playing the Mocking 
Bird to the Muse, with a monotonous mouthiness..that 
Cannot deceive a schoolboy. 

Moutne, obs. form of Mutton. 

Mouton {mu-tpn). Hist. Forms: 4-6 mo- 
to(u.)n, 5 mutoun, 6 motton, 7, 9 mutton, 6-9 
mouton. [a, OF. mouton , lit. ‘ sheep ’ (see Mut- 
ton).] 

1 . A French gold coin, bearing the figure of the 
Lamb of God (whence the name), current in the 
14th and 15th centuries. 

The ‘mouton’ issued by Ed w. Ill and Hen. V for use in 


MOUTONIT^K 

the English possessions in France, is said to have had the 
value of five shillings sterling. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. hi. 24 Mildeliche Mede..gaf. .The 
leste man of here meyne a motoiin of golde. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. (1533) 104 b/!, A moton is a coyne vsed in Fraunce 
and Brytayne, and is of value after the rate of sterlynge 
money vpponv. s. or there aboute. 15*3 Ld. Berne ns 
p'roiss. I, clxxi. 208 These thre estates [France, 1356] made 
newe money to be forged of fyne gold, called moutons. 156a 
Leigh Armorie 229 Certeyne skinnes, of this beast [the 
Panther], whiche were valued, at 5000 mottons of gold. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth vi, My father., will pay you gallantly — 
a French mutton for every hide I have spoiled. 1894 Lane- 
Poo le Coins Medals ixx The gold coins of Edw. III. 
were the guiemtois .. and mouton (Paschal Lamb). Ibid. 
112 Henry V. struck in gold moutons and demi-moutons. 

2 . (See quot.) Cf. ram. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccciiii. 701 They. .made.. a 
marueylus gret engyn, xx. fote large and xl. foote longe; 
they called this engyn a moton ; it was to cast gret stones 
into the towne to beate downe houses. 

|| 3 . (Pronounced mutoh.) A spy quartered with 
an accused person with a view to obtaining in- 
criminating evidence. 

1804 Edin. Rev. III. 442 A mouton, or jail-spy [was] quar- 
tered in his chamber. 1902 Lang Hist. Scotl. II. ix. 239 A 
mouton or prison-spy had extracted much of the truth from 
Baiiey. 

Mouton, obs. form of Mutton. 
||Moutonnee(m«tc>n<?),a. Geol. Alsoinadapted 
form moutonneed. [Fr. (in roche moutonnle ), 
fem. pa. pple. of moittonner , f. mouton sheep : see 
Mutton.] Rounded like a sheep’s back ; said of 
rocks that have been subjected to glacial action. 

1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks ii. 23 At a point close to 
the road, .is a roche mouton nee. .and on the opposite side 
of the lake is a hill moutonneed and rounded like a barrow. 
1876 A. H. Green PItys. Geol. (1877) 456 If the moutonneed 
surfaces are preserved, we learn from them in what direction 
to look for the source of the ice. 1893 H. H. Howorth 
Glacial Nightmare II. 428 We ought to have the proper 
marks of ice action, .polished, moutonnee surfaces. 

Mouwe, Mouwen, obs. ff. Mow, May vX 
Mouzle, Mouzy, var. ff. Mousle v., Mosy a. 
Movability(miAabi’liti). Forms :3~4moeua- 
blite, 9 mov(e)ability. [f. Movable a . : see 
-ity. (Chaucer’s form is a. OF. viovabkti . )] The 
quality or condition of being movable ; mobility. 

c 1374 Chaucer Bneth. iv. Pr. vi. 106 (Camb. MS.) They 
sormownten the ordre of destynal moeuablete. 1824 
Loudon Encycl. Gardening § 926 Primitive surfaces affect 
vegetables. mechanically according to their different degrees 
of moveability or tenacity. 1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne's 
Man. Open. Snrg. 293 The eye had resumed its moveability 
on the inside but not on the outside. 1894 Thinker Mag. V. 
153 Without beginning, without any movability of change, 
and without end. 

.Movable, moveable (mw-vab’I), a. and sb. 
Forms : 4 m.oeveabl9,movabela, 4-5 moevabla, 
5 me(o)veable, mov(ey)abylle, mofabil, 5-6 
movable, 6 movabul, (. 5 V.) movabil(l, 7 moove- 
able, So. movabell, 5- movable, moveable, [a. 
OF. movable , f. mov-oir (mod. F. tnouvoir ) to 
Move : see -able. Cf. Moble, Mobile.] A. ad/. 
+ 1 . Apt or disposed to movement ; quick or ready 
in movement ; having a tendency to move. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. i. (1495) 381 By cause 
of his substancyall lyghtnesse ayre is kyndly meuable and 
also chaungable. £1400 Maundbv. (1839) xv. 162 Ther- 
fore is ther gret multitude of peple : but thei ben not ster- 
ynge ne mevable, be cause that thei ben in the firste Clymat, 
that is of Saturne. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 12332 And 
thyderward they [the planets] be meveable, To thylke poynt 
to kome ageyn, Fro wych they meuede ffyrst Certeyn. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 234 Of all the membres of the 
body, nature hath made the eye moost mouable. 1392 R. D, 
Hypnerotomachia 83 b. And somtimes her fine and move- 
able legges.. discovered themselves. 1607 Tops ell Pour-f. 
Beasts (1658) x88 Goats are nimble, moveable, and incon- 
stant, and therefore apt to depart away, except they be 
restrained by the herd and his Dog. 1703 Addison Italy 
370 Any one that sees the Teverone must.. conclude it to be 
one of the most moveable Rivers in the World, that has its 
Stream broken by such a Multitude of Cascades, and is so 
often shifted out of one Channel into other. 

f 2 . fig. Changeable, fickle, inconstant ; capable 
of being influenced or prevailed upon. Obs. 

£1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. Met. v. 103 (Camb. MS.) The 
moeuable poeple [orig. mobile vulgus ]. 1477 Earl Rivers 

(Caxton) A fete 7 5 Trust not in eny thingisof this moeuaeble 
world. 1382 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. 
1. xxi. 5s The King was moueable, and therefore it was pos- 
sible that the Moores would alter his minde. x6xx Bible 
Prov. v. 6 Her wayesare moueable, that thou canst not know 
them. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 120 O full of deceit, how 
movable are thy ways ! how often hast thou changed and 
rechanged. 

3 . Capable of being moved; not fixed in one 
place or posture. Sometimes used Phys. and 
Path, as a synonym of Floating /pi. a., as in 
movable kidney , rib. 

a 1400 in Halliwell Kara Matkem. (1841) 65 pe side of j>e 
quadrat bitwene A and B mote be persede reulefully, in 
whilk persyng put a chippe like J?e oper thre, bot it sale be 
moveable fro A. to B. 1339 in A rchtseologia XI. 440, 4 payer 
of geests of woode dormint, two payer of geests movable. 
*§53 Edesi Decades 360 The degrees of the Equinoctiall 
distaunte, .from the moueable meridian, 1397 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol, v, xi. § i In the vast wildernes when the people 
of God had themselues no settled habitation, yet a moueable 
tabernacle they were commanded of God to make, . *656 
Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (1839) 141 We must also have in our 
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mind an imagination of some moveable thing passing over 
that line. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 282 He was 
proposing to me to have a moveable Sty, and about it to 
make a Yard with Hurdles, to remove from one Tree to 
another. 1788 Cowper Gratitude 25 This moveable struc- 
ture of shelves. 1802 C. Jamf.s Milit, Diet. s. v., When the 
pivot flank of any body of men describe in the wheel a 
smaller circle than the wheeling flank, the wheel is said to 
be made on a moveable pivot. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 346 Some of these cabins were moveable, and were 
carried on sledges from one part of the common to another. 
1835-6 Owen in TodcCs Cycl Anat. 1 . 280/2 If the moveable 
ribs had commenced as in Mammalia, by extending to the 
sternum. 1878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XV. 763 The 
clinical history of the movable kidney dates from the time 
of Rayer. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 23 The upper lid. .is 
very movable, while the lower one is almost stationary, 

4 . Of property : Admitting of being removed or 
displaced; applied to ‘personal’ as opposed to 
* real ’ property. In Sc. Law , the distinctive ap- 
pellation of such property as does not pass by in- 
heritance : opposed to Heritable a. 

24x8 E. E. Wills (1882) 32 Alle othere meuable Godes 
ther-in beyng. 1482 Charters Edinb. (i87x) 156 Gudis 
mofabil and vnmofabill. 1338 in Lett. Suppress. Monas- 
teries (Camden) 175 Gerten other catelL and movable goodes 
that dyd belong to the howse. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 150 
Ane person may succeid to heretage and to mouabil gudis 
of his predecessours. x6x8 Naunton in Fortescue Papers 
(Camden) 63 Who committed her and her porcion and all 
her moveable estate unto me at his death. 1734 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 71 The right of the husband to the 
wife’s moveable estate, Is burdened with the moveable debts 
contracted by her before marriage. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages 
vii. (1868) 376 The first eminent instance of a general tax 
required from the clergy was the famous Saladine tithe ; a 
tenth of all movable estate, imposed by the kings of France 
and England upon all their subjects.. to defray the expense 
of their intended crusade. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. 
s. v. Heritable and moveable , Things, in their nature herit- 
able, may become moveable by being made part of a move- 
able universitas. Thus, a share of heritable subjects, form- 
ing part of the stock of a trading company is moveable. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. xvii. (1876) I V. 60 Besides. these 
seizures of landed property William also possessed himself 
of great moveable wealth from various sources. 

5. Changing from one date to another every year. 

Movable feast : one which, though always on the same 

day of the week, varies its date in tue calendar. 

X430 in Halliwell Kara Mathem. (1841) 92 pe table of pe 
5 festes moveyabylle. C1440 Astron. Cat. (MS. Ashm. 391), 
Than folowep a noper table of all mouable feestes. 1694 
Holder Disc. Time i. 20 The Lunar Month, .by which the 
Moveable Festivals of the Christian Church are regulated. 
1823 Hone Every-Day Bk. 1 . 189 Shrove Tuesday regulates 
most of the moveable feasts. 

transf. {Mod. colloq.) Breakfast is a movable feast with us. 

+ 6. Astron. (See quot. 1696.) Obs, rare. 

1647 Lilly Ckr, Astrol. vii. 32 If she [i. e. the moon] he 
posited therein, especially in a moodable [sic] Signe, it's an 
argument of much travell, trotting and trudging. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 5), Moveable Signs, the same that are named 
Cardinal, as Aries , Cancer, Libra , and Capricorn , as from 
which the Changes of the Seasons are made in Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter. 

7 . Semitic Grammar. Of certain letters, etc. : 
Pronounced; not ‘quiescent’. 

1837 G. Phillips Syriac Grant. 33 In the plural Yud qui- 
escent is changed into Yud moveable. 1839 Conant tr. 
Gesenius' Heir. Gram. 13 Where they [sc. t-', n, % ’] serve 
as vowels they are called quiescents {qitiescen/es ) ; where 
they are consonants, moveable ( mobiles j. 1847 M°Caul In- 
trod. Hebr. Gram. 9 The Gutturals, when a moveable Sh’va 
is required, take the compound Sh’va. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . In the Ptolemaic astronomy: Any of the 
nine concentric revolving spheres of the heavens. 
Chiefly in First or highest movable ■= Primgm 
mobile. Obs, 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 17 And no/a, that firste Moeu- 
yng is cleped ‘Moeuyng’ of the firste Moeuable of the 
8 spere. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Irene Wks. (1711) x-jx 
The planets have a motion contrary to the first moveable. 
1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag. 1. i. a The Figure, Number, 
and Motion made in the Heavens by the highest Moveable 
called Primum Mobile. 1690 Leybourn Curs, Math. 760, 
I now enter upon their Hypotheses, that suppose it [the 
Earth] to be mov'd about the Sun. But before the Phae- 
nomena of the secondary Moveables can be explained by 
this supposition, we must first understand [etc.]. 

2 . pi. Personal property ; property that is capable 
of being moved ; any species of property not fixed, 
as distinguished from real or fixed property (as 
land, houses, etc.). In Sc. and Civil Law/ movable’ 
as distinguished from ‘heritable property (see A. 4). 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xiv. x8o (Add. MS.) My sone, I have 
none movables that I may yeve to the. But 1 have iij. Iewelx, 
that I bequethe to the. 1337 Bury Wills (Camden) 133, 
I wyll that Margary my wyff haue all my mouables, as 
corne and catall, *594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, m. L 195 When 
I am King, clayme thou of me The Earledome of Hereford, 
and all the moueables Whereof the King, my Brother, was 
possest. a 1633 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 113 These I say 
are moveables and not of the free-hold. 1766 W. Gordon 
Gen. Connting-ho. 486 Moveables.. is the stock that receives 
the addition, diminution, or variation. 1884 Law Times 
Rep. LI, 1x9/1 The property., as regards movables.. is go- 
verned by the law of Spain, the country of her domicile. 

8, An article of furniture that may be removed 
from the building in which it is placed : opposed 
to fixture. Now chiefly in pi. j* Also, a portable 
object belonging to a person, as an article of 
clothing, a jewel, a tool, etc. (obs.). 

*523 Ld, Berners Froiss. 1 . civ. 187 They shall pay no- 
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thyng for that they may spende aboue v.M.li. nor for their 
mouables. 1396 Shaks. Tam, Shr, n. i. 198 You were a 
mouable. Pet, Why, what’s a mouable? Kat. A ioyn’d 
stoole. 1605 B. Jonson Polpone iv. i, I. .tooke me a house. 
Dealt with my Iewes, to furnish it with moueables. 1645 
Evelyn Diary s May, It has in the middle a hall furnish’d 
with excellent marbles and rare pictures, .the moveables 
are princely and rich, 1683 Sir E. Verney MS. Let. to Son 
at Oxford J une, I will supply you with [money] very shortly 
but not to lay out in vain moveables, a 1700 B. E, Diet. 
Cant. Crew , Moveables, Rings, Watches, Swords, and such 
Toies of value. As we bit ail the Cull’s Cole and Moveables, 
we Won all the Man’s Money, Rings, Watches, &c. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 49 p 7 As capable of being dispos’d of 
elsewhere, as any other Moveable. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Parasol, a little moveable, in manner of a canopy , 
bore in the hand to screen the head from the sun, rain, &c. 
1820 Byrow Let, to Hoppner 20 Jan., I wrote to you. .for 
my movables. 1878 Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 328 
The movables.. are the richest inheritance of the German 
churches. . . Besides the more ordinary objects, such as 
chancel fittings, reredoses, bronze gates [etc.]. 

Jig. 1841 Emerson Misc. (1853) 222 So _ that a man may 
say, his religion is now no more within himself, but is be- 
come a dividual movable. 

+ 4 . Something capable of being moved 01 set in 
motion. Obs. 

1629 H. Burton Truths Triumph 348 He would remoue 
this whole terrestriall Globe, if he had but a Ground or 
Base to fasten his Engine vpon (although the Base must 
needes be farre bigger than the Moueable). 1636 [? J. Ser- 
geant] tr. T. White’s Peripat. Inst. 73 If a Moveable be 
violently struck against a hard resister. 168a Creech tr. 
Lucretius 1, (1683) 13 This could not be, were there no 
empty space, Thro which these Moveables might freely pass, 
f 0. spec. Any part of the ‘ works ’ of a watch. 
1709 Lond. Gass. No. 4599/4 Lost. ., a small Gold Watch 
with a plain Gold Case, the Moveables pretty old. _ 1779 
Phil. Trans. LX VII I. 979 What is meant by a pinion in 
watch-making is that moveable which is set in action by 
another of a greater number of teeth. 

+ 5 . A person given to movement or change. 
1621-2 Laud Seme. 24 Mar. 35 And this is a great Suo 
cesse. To haue to doe with the greatest mooueables in the 
world, the people, and not miscarry. 1632 Marmion Hol- 
land's Leaguer s, i, His business Is only to be busy, and 
his tongue’s still walking Though himself be one of the 
worst moveables. 1638 E. Phillips Myst, Love 175 What is 
a Tinker 1 He is a moveable, for he hath no certain abiding. 
+ MO’vabled. Obs. rare'— 1 , [f. Movable^. 
+ -ed 2.] F'urnished with ‘ movables’ ; furnished. 
a 16 93 Urquhart's Rabelais hi. xvii. 137 That straw- 
thatch’d Cottage, scurvily built, naughtily movabled. 

Movableness (m«*vab’lnes). [-nbss.] The 
attribute of being movable ; mobility. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. V. xxix. (1495) 140 The 
meuablenes of the fingres is conuenyent to take and to 
holde. 1330 Palsgr. 246/2 Movableness, mobility. 1643 
Ligktfoot G lean. Ex. (1648) 22 This mooveablenesse of this 
Feast. 1878 Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. cxiv. 4 The mov- 
ableness of things which appear to be fixed and settled. 
Movably (mw’vabli), adv. rare. [-LY a .] In 
a movable manner ; so as to be movable. 

x68x Grew Musseum 1. i. § 2. 20 His [the Armadillo's] 
Back-piece . . is composed of several Plates, _ in number 
eighteen, moveably joyned together by as many intermediate 
Skins. 1833-6 Owen in Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 281/1 The 
true ribs are not joined to the sternum by elastic cartilages, 
but by straight osseous portions, called sternal ribs, which 
are moveably connected at both their extremities. 1899 
Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. x. (ed. 4) 431 An Abbe’s or 
other condenser adjusted movably to the microscope-stand 
is needed. 

t MO’val. Obs. rare. [f. Move v. + -al, after 
removal .] The fact of being moved. 

1632 Vicars Virgil vm. 315 Whereat he by and by Put 
forth his strength, and rous’d it from the root, And it re- 
mov’d : whose movall with loud shout Did fill the echoing 
aire. 1769 R. Griffith Gordian Knot I. 44 (F. H.). 

Move (muv), sb. Also 5 meeve. [f. Move v.] 
+ 1 . A proposal ; motion, Obs. rare “ l . 

1439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 17/2 Ye seide John, many tymes 
hath made diverse meeves and tretice, for to have pees 
with ye seide Phelip. 

2 . Chess, Draughts, etc. The moving or changing 
of position of a piece in the regular course of the 
game ; the manner or mode in which a piece is 
allowed to be moved ; (a player’s) turn to move. 
(Cf. Remove sb. 3 c.) 

The move’, theright tomake the first move in thegame(simi- 
larly in pawn and mo vein chess, with reference to odds) ; also 
the superiority of position (at any stage of the game) which 
depends on having the turn to move at the right moment. 

1636 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Destiny ii, I saw two Angels 
play’d the Mate. With Man, alas, no otherwise it proves ; 
An unseen Hand makes all their Moves. 1761 Hoyle {title) 
An Essay towards making the Game of Chess easily learned, 
by those who know the moves only. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) IV. 640/2 When the game is near finished, each 
party having only three or four pawns, ..the kings must 
endeavour to gain the move. 1800 J. Sturges Draughts 2 
The first move of each Game to be taken by both players 
alternately. 1808 Sarratt Chess (1822) 3 The player who 
gives odds has always the advantage of the move ; except, 
of course, in those games where the move is also given 
to the inferior player. 1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games 381 
(Backgammon) The moves of the men are determined by 
the throws of the dice. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, 
Draughts 107 White may. .capture the whole of the three 
black men in one move. 1876 W. N. Potter in Etusycl. 
Brit, V. 592/x Those to whom the masters of the game can 
only concede the small odds of ‘ pawn and move ’. Ibid. 
503/2 Castling . — This is a peculiar move permitted to the 
king once in the game. 1884 Tennyson Becket Prol. 8 Bechet. 
It is your move. Henry. Well— there. 
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b. fig. A device, trick; an action calculated to 
secure some end. A (good, bad, etc.) move-, a 
(prudent or imprudent) step or proceeding. To be 
up to every move on the board, to be up to (or know ) 
a move or two : to be cunning, smart, wide-awake, 
experienced. 

18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet . s.v.,To be flash to every 
move upon the board, is to have a general knowledge of the 
world, and all its numerous deceptions. 1840 Baliburton 
Clockm. Ser. in. viii. 105 And a-travellin’ about, and a-livin’ 
bn the best, and sleepin’ in the spare bed always, ain’t a 
bad move nother. 1844 Dickens Christmas Carol iii, Gentle- 
men of the free-and-easy sort, who plume themselves on 
being acquainted with a move or two. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Drown at Oxf. vi. A cunning old beggar, . . up to every move 
on the board. 1868 E. Yates Rock Ahead m. ii, He has 
sent for his own housekeeper, which is a good move. 1884 
Gd. Words June 400/1 The practical details of prison disci- 
pline, and the moves by which its rigours may be softened 
or evaded by the old birds. 

3 . On the move: in process of moving from one 
place to another, travelling, moving abont. 

1796 Instr. 4- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 165 Column of half 
squadrons is then formed, either from the halt, or on the 
move. *8i* L. M. Hawkiks C t ess. % Gertr. 11 . 357 (K.O.) 
On the move [said of people]. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
xxxi, Everybody seemed to be busy, humming, and on the 
move. 1889 J essopp Coming of Friars ii. 104 The Bishop. . 
was always on the move when he was in his diocese. 
fig. t88i Tylor Anthrop. i. i8_ It does not follow from 
such arguments as these that civilization is always on the 
move, or that its movement is always progress. 

4 . An aet of moving from a stationary position ; 
a beginning of movement or departure; a ‘rise’ 
from the (dinner) table (to go to the drawing- 
room), etc. ; esp. in phrase to make a move. 

1827 Disraeli Via. Grey v, vi, The Grand Duke, bowing 
to his circle, made a move. 1855 H aliburton Nat. <f- Hum. 
Nat. Exit. 381 So in due time we parted.. .Cutler made the 
first move by ascending the companion-ladder. 1856 W hyte 
Melville Kate Cov. xx, Lady Scapegrace . . ‘ made the 
move *, at which we all sailed away to tea and coffee in the 
drawing-room. Ibid, xxi, Directly there was a move, the 
ladies went to bed. 1838 Greener Gunnery 76. The great 
principle in a propellant force is so to arrange it that you 
do not obtain too great a velocity at the first move of the 
projectile, 1883 Daily Tel. 10 Nov. 5/1 Without such de- 
cided moves forward on his part, many other friends of pro- 
gress would have hesitated to move at all. 

5 . A change ot habitation or place of sojourn. 

1833 Lynch Self-Imprav. 47 Christianity is just now 

moving to a larger house, and. everybody knows how con- 
fusing and laborious a move is. 1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
(1883} H- 32S Making no further move that is not a move 
homeward. 1883 Manch. Exam. 29 June s /3 The first 
holiday-seekers are making a move to the seaside. 

6. colloq. (£ 7 .- 51 ) To get a move on one : to hasten 

one’s steps, to hurry up. In recent Diets. 

7 . Glass-making. (See quot.) 

1849 Pella tt Curios. Glass Making 90 The mode of 
reckoning the piece-work of Glass-makers is peculiar. The 
‘move’, as it is technically called, is a nominal period of six 
hours ; and the payment is proportionate to the number of 
articles supposed, by fair exertion, capable of being made in 
that time by a set of ordinary workmen. 

Move (m«v), v. Inflected moving, moved. 
Forms: a. 3-5 meove, 3-6 moeve, meve, 4-5 
mew(e, mauve, mefe, meefe, meffe, 4-6 meeva, 

6 mieve. j8. 3- move, (4 mwe), 4-6 north. 
mow(e, 4-7 moove. Also north, and -Sc. 4-6 
mofe, 5 moffa, moyfe, moyff, movrff, muff, 
mwff, 5-6 muve, mufe, 6 muif, moif(f, mwve. 
[ME. move, a. AF. mov-er, OF. mov-oir, mouvoir 
(mod.F. mouvoir),— Us., Sp., I’g. mover, It. movere, 
muovere:—L. movire (derivation-stem, mo- for 
*movi- : see Mobiles,, Moment, Motile a., Motion, 
Motive, Motor). The intransitive use (developed 
from refl,), almost non-existent in Latin and in 
mod.Fr., was extensively current in QFr,, and came 
into Eng. at least as early as the transitive use. 

The a forms, moeve, meove, ml ve represent the OF. 
flexional forms with root-stress, e.g, 3 plur. pres. ind. 
■nmevent, moevent (mod, F. meuvent). Of. the parallel 
forms of Prove v., and the VM..poefle, people, peple repr. 
OF. pueple, poeple {mad.V . peuple), People r&] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To change the place or position of; to take 
from one place or situation to another; to shift, 
remove; occas. to dislodge or displace (something 
■fixed). Also, to move away, along, etc. 

138a Wycue Acts v. 6 3 qnge men rysinge raouedyn hym 
away, c 14*0 Ckrvn. Vilod. 2408 he vrthe }mt my body ly3t 
on, is roevyd, also, Y-mevyd aile from he grounde an hyte. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 336/2 Mevyn, or retnevyn,, .amovto, 
24.70-85 Malory Arthur i.iil. 40 But none myght stere the 
swerd nor meue hit, 1333 Coverdai.e Job xxxvii, 1 At this 
my hert is astonniecl, and moued out of his place. [Also 
i6n.] 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m, 366 He moves his 
Camp, to meet his careless Foe, 179* M. Cutler in Life, 
etc. (1888) I. 466 My ham was moved from the Hubbard 
house round the north end of the Meeting House to my 
Other ham, *832 Tennyson Miller's Daughter 125 At last 
you rose and moved the light, 1897 ‘ Sarah Grand ’ Beth 
Bk. xx, She. .moved the tray, and put the table back in 
■ itsjflace. 

Jig. 1538 Elyot Diet., Deduco . . somtime to raoue from his 
purpose. r6or Bp.W. Barlow Ser m. Paulas Crosse 30 Neither 
did it moue my affection from him. 1697 Dryden ASneid 
vn. 523 When she saw her Reasons idly spent, And cou’d 
not move him from his fix’d Intent; She flew to rage 
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b. Chess, Draughts, etc. To change the position 
of (a piece) in the course of play ; to transfer from 
one position to another. (Cf. Remove v. 2 c.) 
t Also refl. of the piece (•» sense 16 e). 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. ii. 163 We ought to knowe..how 
the kynge meueth hym and yssuetk oute of his place. 1761 
Hoyle Ess. Chess Pref., When you castle your King, do 
not move the Pawns before him till forced to it. 1800 J. 
Sturges Draughts 2 If. .you move your Man., over the 
Angle which divides the Squares.. you must finish your 
move so begun. 1884 Tennyson Docket Prol., My liege, I 
move my bishop. 

f e. To bring or apply (something) to ; to ad- 
minister (a remedy). Obs. ' 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. pr. iii. 25 (Camb. MS.) For wan 
pat tyme is, 1 shal moeue [L. admovebo ] swych thinges pat 
percen hem self depe. 1538 Elyot Dict.,Admoueo, to moue 
to, or put to. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 509 They 
use their forefeet in stead of hands,.. and move their meat 
to their mouth with them. 1611 Bible Dent, xxiii. 25 But 
thou shak not mooue a sickle vnto thy neighbours standing 
come. 

t d. To promote or advance to an office. (Cf. 
Motion j-A i f.) Obs. rare. 

1536 Lauder Tractate 335 And, geue tbay haue the floke 
abusit, )e, Kyngs, sail be for that accusit . . Because ;e mouit 
thame to sic curis Quhilk nother techis ryche nor puris. 

e. To take off or lift (a hat, cap) from one's 
head, as a gesture of salutation. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 5, I passing bi 
him, and mouing mi cap. r647 Clarendon Hist. Rej>. via 
§ 232 That every member might, as a testimony of his par- 
ticular acknowledgment, stir or move his hat cowards him; 
the which.. when very many did, the lord Falkland,., in- 
stead of moving his hat,.. held it close down to his tiead. 
x8zs T, Cosnett Footman's Direct. 175 Always show your 
respect to the family by moving your hat when you meet 
any of them. 

£ Comm, in passive, of merchandise: To ‘go 
off’, find purchasers. Cf. 16 j. 

190a Daily News 20 June 9/1 There lias been a rather 
better demand for leather during the week, and some fair 
parcels have been moved. 

2 . To put or keep in motion ; to shake, stir, or 
disturb (an object which would otherwise be at rest). 

To move heaven and earth : to make unheard-of efforts 
(to effect or obtain something). 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xvi. 77 And panne comsed it to crye. 
And wagged wydwehode and it wepte after. And whan it 
meued Matrimoigne it made a foule noyse. C1384 Chaucer 
H. Fame H. 305 Euery worde..That lowde or pryvee 
y-spoken ys, Moveth first an ayre a-boute, And of thys 
movynge, out of doute, Another ayre anoon ys meved, 1471 
Ripley Comp. A Ich. H. xv. in Ashm. Theat. Ckem. Brit. (1652) 
138 Beware thy Glasse thou never _opyn ne meve. 1339 
Bible (Great) Ps. Ixviii. 8 Euen as Sinai also was moued at 
y a presence of God. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's 
Voy. 11. xv. 50 The chanell. .was so moued that by great 
surges, it cast the water ouer the walles. *792 A. Young 
Trav, France 223 Englishmen. .would move heaven and 
earth to establish a better conveyance, at a higher price. 
1846 Keightley Notes Virg., BucoL v. 5 The shadows, .are 
unsteady, in consequence of the western breezes moving the 
trees. 1885 ‘ F. Anstey ’ Tinted Venus 49 There's the police 
moving heaven and earth to get you back again. 

b. To put or keep in motion which is of a con- 
tinuous, regular, or recurrent kind, or which effects 
some result; to impel or agitate (an implement, 
etc.) in the proper way ; to actuate (a machine). 
In early use chiefly of God as the mover of the 
universe. Also with advs. as to and fro, etc. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1. ( Kaierine ) 475 su ld kene pat 
hot a god suld be, pat mad & mowis alkine tiling, 1366 
Painter Pat. Pleas, 11. 308 The courteous Gods that gives 
me lyfe now mooves the planets all. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 
Introd. 1 Automata (Engines that move themselves by 
springs and wheeles as doth a watch). 1709 Tatler No. 100 
T 1 As she moved it [a mirror] in her Hand, it brightened 
the Heavens, the Air, or the Earth. 1797 G, Jee in Trans. 
Soc. Arts XVI. 303 The handle is required to be turned one 
way only, which moves the machine more steadily. 1857 
Miller Elem.Chem. (1862)111,193 Ifagiassrod be. .moved 
quickly through the air. 

8. Of a living being or its powers : To change the 
position or posture of (its body or any member). 

1383 Wyciif Isa. xxxvii. 22 Aftir thee the hed he mouede, 
thou maide dojter of Jerusalem. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R. m, xii. (1495) 55 The vertue that hyghte animalis 
motiua..moeuyth all the lymmes. 1333 Gau Richt Vay 
(S.T.S.) 83 Quhen men mwuis the mwtht and the lippis and 
the tnnge wtuertlie without ye hartand mind. 1588 Shaks. 
L.L.L.'t. ii. 146 But shall we dance, if they desire vs took? 
Quee. No, to the death we will not moue a foot. *6ix Bible 
Exod, xl 7 But against any of the children of Israel, shal 
not a dog moue his tongue. 1807-26 Cooper First Lines 
Surg, (ed. 5) 274 Inability to move or use the limb. 1878 
T. Hardy Ret. Native iv. vim She moved her lips, .but 
could not speak, 1907 J.'H. Patterson Man-Eaters of 
TsavO' xviii. 201 Had either of us moved hand or foot just 
then, it would, I am convinced, have at once brought on 
another and probably a fatal charge. 

+b. refl. To set oneself in motion, change place 
or postnre,stir. Also, to go, proceed. = senses 16, 17. 

c 1290 St. Brendan 674 in S. Eng. Leg. 238 pe fisch hi-gan 
to meouen him , . And bar pis Monekes forth with him. c 1400 
Destr. Tray 9740 Meue you with manhode to mar of you t 
fos. <? 1440 Alphabet of Tales 12a When a man is in deadlie 
syn, all his meinbres is bon, & he may not mofe hym. 0*500 
Melusine 8 He lept ft mevyd hym as a man wakynge from 
slop, r53P Palsgr. 641/1 He is so sycke that he can nat 
move him in his bedde. 

1 4 . To put forth, litter (sound). Ohs. 

1607 TopsellAok/vC Beasts (1658) 125 There is no creature 
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that will more stir, hark, and move noise, then one of these 
against thief or wilde beast. 1667 Milton P.L. hi. 37 Then 
feed on thoughts, that voluritarie move Harmonious numbers. 
1674 Playkokd Skill A/us. 1, 58 A full Chorus of four or five 
Parts, which moveth a kind of Heavenly Harmony. 

5 . Med, a. To provoke (an excretion or dis- 
charge). ? Obs. 

rS97 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxix, § 2. 40 Camels haie . . 
mooueth the tearmes. *605 Theme Quersii. l vii. 31 Salt 
..hath vertue.. to move sweates. 

b. To cause (the bowels) to act ; also ah sol. Also 
intr. of the bowels = to be moved, to act. 

a 1700 I). E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, s.v. Pass, Do the Waters 
Pass well l much in use at the Wells, do they Move as they 
ought ? *808 j Med. Jrnl. XIX. 308 The very large doses of 
medicine that were necessary to move her bowels. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Clin. Led. Dis. Worn. xiv. (ed. 4) 101 Even 
when the bowels were truly described as moving regularly. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 111 . 414 The bowels being moved 
immediately after each meal. 

6 . To move (a person’s) blood: to make it flow 
more rapidly ; hence, to excite or stir a passion in 
one. In early use said of the person himself = to 
become excited, angry, etc.; similarly f to move 
one's moed — to wax wroth. 

a 1330 Otuel 355 King charle gan to meuen his Mod. 1377 
Langl. P. Pi. B. x. 263 Why meuestow jii mode for a mote 
in h' brotheres eye. c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 16791 That 
bold mayden meved hir blod, When sche tho tydandcs vndir- 
stode. c 1460 Tovmdey Jliyst. xvi. 472 For to se this flode 
. .Mefys nothing my mode. 1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 

I. 257 In this chaungyng of colour there was not a vayne 
but he was meuyd. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 155 When 
his Blood no Youthful Spirits move. 

7 . To stir up or excite (an emotion, appetite, etc.) 
in a person ; to provoke (laughter, contradiction). 

1777 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. 126 And medle we nau^t muche 
with hem to meuen any wrathe. 1474 Caxton Chesse m. 
vi. 132 Anon as he is ebauffed lecherye is meuyd in hym. 
*S88 Shaks. L. L, L. v. ii. 865 To moue wilde laughter in 
the throaty of death?. *603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. viii. § 4 
Wherein if I haue differed from the ancient, and receiued 
doctrines, and thereby shall moue contradiction. 1676 Dry- 
den State Innoc. v. i, Your Penitence does my Compassion 
move. 1711 Felton Dissert. Classicks (1753) 83 Images are 
very sparingly to be introduced ;. .their Use is to move Pity 
or Terror, Admiration [etc.]. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
ii. I. 243 All the prejudices, all the exaggerations of both 
the great parties in the state, moved his scorn. *878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 26 Such delicious fruits as those with which 
Cato moved the astonishment and the envy of the senators, 
fb. occas. To excite, evoke (a state, activity, etc., 
in a person) ; to affect (a sense). Obs. 

1328 Lyndesay Drerne 811 Quhate dois mufe our Misere? 
Or quliareof dois proceid our pouertie? 1351 T. Wilson 
Logike (1380) 1 All soundes and noises that be made moue 
the hearyng, as coughyng. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 978 It is 
said to moue Dream.es also. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
N. T. 116 His proper warke is both to lie, and to move 
lies in others. 

8 . To stir up, commence (strife, war, and the 
like). Now rare or Obs. 

[Cf. L. anna, helium, trageedias movers.’] 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1725) 206 Bot Jon was b e en- 
chesonne, & moued her a strif. < 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 683, 

I se wel, that.. ye wole moeue werre and bataille. c 1415 
Wyntoun Cron. 11. L 17 OJnr nacionys ..pat latthe was bar- 
gan for to moyff. *370-6 Lambarue Pcramh. Kent (1826) 
200 Odo..mooved many Tragedies within this Realme, and 
was in the end throwen from the Stage. *583 Act 27 Bliss. 
c. 2§ 1 Seminarie Priestes. .stire up and move Sedition, Re- 
bellion and open Hostilitie within her Highnesse Realmes. 
16x2 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 79 His foure sonnes. . 
rose in armes and mooued warre against him. 1680 Cotton 
Contpl. Gamester xxxvii. (ed. 2) 169 Turn him {sc. the cockj 
into the Pit to move his fortune. 

9 . To affect with emotion ; to rouse or excite 
feeling in (a person) ; to stir (the feelings, etc.) ; 
to trouble, disquiet, perturb in one’s mind; to 
excite A? (laughter, pity, tears, etc.). Often spec. 
to affect with tender or compassionate emotion. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9738 Merci me mous wit her praier. 
cr 37s Sc. Leg. Saints vii. ( Jacobus ) ri8 pe folk with a 
sowdane cry pai mew it pan sa sodanly, pat pai war in wil 
for to stane pe apostollis. c 1440 York JUyst. v. 2 For woo 
my witte es in a were, That moffes me mykill in my mynde. 
*483 Caxton G. de la Tour cij b, Yf the knyght hadde be 
sore meuyd and sorrowful at the deth of his first wyf. *349. 
Latimer. 3rd Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 They were 
so moued wyth his preaebynge, that they returned home 
agayne. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. xii. 26 To disclose Which of 
the Nymphes his heart so sore did mieve. 161* Bible Mark 
i. 41 And Iesus mooued with compassion, put foorth his 
hand, and touched him. *667 Milton P. L. ix. 1143 To- 
whom soon mov'd with touch of blame thus Eve. a 1715 
Burnet Own Time (1897) I. 476 He commonly gives all he 
has about him, when he meets an object that moves him. 
1807 Wordsw. Sontt., ‘ The world is too nntch with us For 
this, for everything, we are out of tune ; It moves us not. 
*833 Marryat Joe, Faithf, xxxiii, I was moved with the 
kindness of the old couple. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
i, I. 66 They were an ardent and impetuous race, easily 
moved to tears or to laughter, to fury or to love. 1896 T. F. 
Tout Edw. I, iii. 50 All Christendom was terribly moved 
by the assassination. 

b. To provoke to anger; to make angry. Obs. exc. 
in the full phi*, to move to anger , wrath, etc. 

1**400-30 Alexander 1217 pan was ser Meliager moued & 
maynly debatis, *470-85 Malory Arthur xix. v. 770 Syre 
Launcelot why be ye sOo moeued. ..Me semeth said sir 
launcelot ye 0113 te to be more wrothe than 1 am. *326 
Pilgr , Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 234 Therfore let it moue no 
body, yf in the entreatynge of these matters, somtyme we 
[etc.]. *548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Cant. Prayer, Burial, O Lorde, 
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whiche for our synnes mstly art moued. cigga Marlowe 
Jew of Malta iv. v, 'Tis not 500 Crownes that I esteeme ; 

I am not mou’d at that: this angers me, That he [etc.]. 
1624 Caft. Smith Virginia 144 But Jack so moued their 
patience, they shot him. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Autiq. 
m. xv. § 1 God was moved at their abuse of him, and would 
inflict punishment upon them. 

to. rejl. To be perturbed; to become excited 
or angry. Ohs. 

c 1290 Beket 485 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 120 Sire, quath his 
holi man.ne meue 36 ov ri3t nou3t ! c 1460 Towueley Myst. 
xx. 150 Sir pylate, mefe you now no mare, hot mese youre 
hart and mend youre mode. _ 1567 Gttde Godlie Ball. 
(S.T.S.) 96 Mufe the not at 'Chair prosperitie. 

10. To operate as a motive or influence on the 
volition or belief of (a person) ; to prompt, actuate, 
or impel to (an action) or to do (something). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9304 Ac an oper reson wel ver 
meue[> more me }> er to. a 1533 Ln. Berners 1 1 non lii. 177 
What hathe moued the thus to do ? c 1360 A. Scott Poems 
(S.T.S.) xxxiv. §7 Quhair money may 30W moif, I hald it 
aweryce. 1603 Knolles Hist. 7 'urks (.1638)634 Their furious 
minds more desirous of reuenge than mony, were not to be 
moued with any gold. 1 651 Hobbes Leviatk. hi. xxxiii 203 
Some are moved to beleeve for one, and others for other 
reasons. 1693 Drvden Juvenal vi. (1726) 74 What reason 
shou’d thy Mind to Marriage move? 1732 Ber keley A Iciphr. 
11. § 4 What moves men to build and plant but vanity. 1821 
Byron Two Poscari iv. i, I have prepared such arguments 
as will not Fail to mqve them. 1837 Buckle Civiliz. I. xi. 
630 The two great principles which move the world are the 
love of wealth and the love of knowledge, 
b. absol. 

*573 Satir. Poems Reform, xl. 90 Becaus exempills fetchit 
far Muds not so muche as thay thingis quhilfc we se. 1388 
Shaics. L. L. L. iv. iii. 55, I feare these stubborn lines lack 
power to moue. 1611 Tourneur A tk. Trag. iv. v, To make 
th’example moue more forceabiy To vertue. 

11. Of God, good or evil spirits, one’s own heart, 
etc. : To prompt, impel to some action ; m passive, 
to have an inward prompting, to feel inclined. 

The spirit moves me : a phrase orig. in Quaker use, of 
promptings attributed to the Holy Spirit ; now often used 
(without any irreverent intention) for ' I feel impelled or in 
the humour (to do something) '. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 412 What profit were hit 
Crist to begge bus, sib he myght mefe men to gif hym when 
hym nedid, wibouten any bisynes of askyng of horn? 1426 
I, yog. DeGuil. Pilgr. 1121s Woldegod yt stoode so That 
ye wer mevyd, & that a-noon, To passe the way that I shal 
gon. c 1430 Cov. Myst. xi. (Shaks. Soe.) 106 The aungel . . 
Whos synne hath mad hym a devyl in helle, He mevyd man 
to be so contraryous. 1330 Palsgr. 318/2 Meved or in- 
clyned to do a thynge, enclin. 1332 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Ordering Deacons, Doe you trust that you are inwardlye 
moued by the holye Glioste to take vpon you thys office and 
ministracion . .? 1656 _G. Fox Jrnl. (1852) 1. 271 The power of 
the Lord God arose in me, and I was moved in it 1 to bid 
him lay down his crown at the feet of Jesus'. 1835 J. H. 
N ewman Par. Serm. (1837) I. viii. rz3 God moves us in order 
to make the beginning of duty easy 1830 Mrs. Carlyle Lett* 
(1883) II* t°5 The spirit moves me to write you a letter. 

+ b. passive. To be inclined to think. Ohs. 

1386 Marlowe xstPt. T ambttrl. 11. v, I am strongly mou’d, 
That if I should desire the Persian crown, I could attain it 
with a wondrous ease. 

1*12. To urge (a person) to (an action) or to do 
(something) ; to exhort, incite ; to apply or appeal 
to ; to make a proposal or request to. Ohs. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 4 Many tymes [I] haue moeued 
be to binke on bine ende. e 1440 A lphabet of Tales 527 A 
preste movid ane vsurar when he was sake to dispose hym 
for be heale of his sawle. 1476 Easton Lett. III. 157 Wherto 
I promysed hym my poore helpe, as ferforthe as I durst 
meve your good lordshepp for hym. 1532 Bk. Com, Prayer, 
Morn. Prayer , The scripture moueth vs in sondrie places 
to acknowledge and confess our manifold synnes and wicked- 
ness. *617 Moryson diin. 11. 84 He had earnestly moved 
her Majesty to give him leave to come over for a short time. 
1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Visit. Sick (rubric), Here shall the 
sick person be moved to make a special confession of his 
sins, 1726 Swift Gulliver hi. i, I. .begged him. .that he 
would move the Captains to take some Pity on us. 

. T b. To apply to or solicit (a person) for some- 
thing, or in or of a matter. Ohs. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles Prol. 32 To meuve him of 
mysserewle, his mynde to reffresske. Ibid, ill. 2 For mater 
bat my mynde is meued in now. c 1440 Generydes 1760 The 
Sowdon..ganne his councell to meve Of that mater that 
towchid hynx soo nere, And Ask id tlier avise in this mater. 
1382 N. Ltchefield tr. Castanheda’s Cong, E. Ind. 1. xxi, 
55 Did therfore moue y e King of Calicut by a messenger for 
license to send the same, a 1674 Clarendon Hist . Reb. 
xui, § 28 If he desired any thing.. he would move the King 
in it. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks 1. Wks. T799 II. 243 If 
you want money, .you move me for further supplies. 

18. To make a formal application, suit, or request 
to (the sovereign, a court, Parliament, etc.). Const. 
for. Cf. Motion sb. 8 a, b. 

1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 173* I. 464 He would move the 
Parliament to have my Statue set up. 1796 J. Anstey 
Pleader's G. (1803) 41 Down to the Hall of Erebus 1'U go, 
And move some Dtemop in the Courts below. 1816 Ann, 
Reg. 20 The Earl of Liverpool moved the House. .on the 
subject of an address upon the treaties. 1883 Standard 
ao Mar. 6/r The Bank now moved the Court, .for.. a re- 
versal of the verdict. 

b. const, that (something be clone). Cf. 15 c. 
1660 Ingelo Bcntrv. <5* Ur. 1. (1682) 103 He moved the 
Company that the arrogant fool might be put out of the 
Room. 1739 Wks. Learned I. 48 Dr. Reynolds.. moved his 
Majesty, on the second Day of the Dispute, that there 
might be a New Translation of the Bible. 

+ 14. To propose or suggest (something to be 
done) ; to prefer (a request); to lodge (a com- 


plaint) ; to bring forward, propound (a question, 
etc.), mention (a matter). Const, to (a person). 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. ix. 1x3, 1 durste meue no mateere to 
make him to Iangle. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 344 
Je motyn herkenyn If he can teplye A-geyns these poyntys 
that 3e han to hym mevid. c 1440 A lphabet of Tales 304 
On a tyme when Saynt Petur prechid, ber was som bat wolde 
mofe vnto hym vnprofitable questions. 1324 J. Alen in 
Carew MSS. (1867) I. 25 The doubts that I moved to your 
Grace. 1340 Heywoqd pour PP. 1034 (Manly), I could 
ryght well ten tymes souner all that haue heleued Then the 
tenth parte of that he hath meued. 1625 Bacon Ess., Cun- 
ning (Arb. ) 437 The like Surprize, may be made, by Mouing 
things, when "the Party is in haste, and cannot stay, to con- 
sider aduisedly, of that is moued. 1676 Dryden Aurengz, 
iv. 53 To Indamora you my Suit must move. 1710 Prideaux 
Orig. Tithes iv, 193 The third Difficulty moved concerning 
this matter is whether the Grant was made for all the Lands 
of the Kingdom, a 171s Burnet Own Time (1900) II. 383 
No man ever had the impudence to move to him any thing 
with relation to the king’s life. 1739 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. v. Wks. 1813 I. 370 Elizabeth, .did not expect that he 
would have moved any such difficulty. 

+ b. To move in one's mind : to revolve, turn 
over (a question). In quots. with clause as object. ! 

c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3763 He moued [printed 
moned] and moysid in his mynde, pat \>e se passid his 
kynde. a 1378 Lindesay (Pitseottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 

I. 166 Conjectering and moving in his mynd quhome this 
sould be. 

15. spec. + a. To plead (a cause or suit) in a 
court ; to bring (an action at law). Ohs. 

c 1420 Lydg. A ssembly of Gods 145 Loke tho w fayle nought 
Thy sentence to yeue without favour so, Lyke as thou hast 
herde the causys meuyd the to. £1430 Gadsiow Reg. 507 
A plee I-meved by a breef of the kyngis I-called Cessauit 
bitwene the abbesse and Andrew Culuarde. 157 1-2 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. II. 129 The awnaris thairof wald move 
actioun aganis him thairfoir. 1641 W. Sheppard Court- 
Keepers Guide (1654) 48 Barretor, one that moves suits and, 
that commonly for small matters and taking the worst side. 

b. To propose (a question, resolution, etc.) 
formally in a deliberative assembly. 

1432 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) II. 68 That all brethirn 
may be sworne to kepe all cownsayl! of all matters that bene 
mewit in the sembles. 1789 Pitt in G. Rose's Diaries (7860) 

I. 93 Your Lordship would undertake to move the Address, 
1828 Hansard's Pari. Debates 25 Apr. XIX. 141 Mr. C. 
Grant moved the order of the day. 1838-42 Arnold Hist. 
Rome (1846) III. xliv. 147 The resolutions which he moved 
were, .unanimously adopted. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
vi. II. 24 The opposition moved the previous question. 

c, with clause; To propose (now only, in a 
formal manner) that something be done, or to do 
something. + Formerly also with clause expressing 
a fact : To put in a plea or suggestion that . . . 

1603 Bacon Adv. Leam : n. xxiii. § 41 The two frogs, 
which consulted when their plash was drie, whether they 
should go : and the one mooned to ga down into a pit 
because it was not likely the water would dry there. 2622 
Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 20, I moved first that 
the L, Chancellor be brought to the barre. 1720 Pope Iliad 
xvin. 300 In free Debate, my Friends, your Sentence speak; 
For me, I move, before the Morning break To raise our 
Camp. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 661 It was 
moved by Mr. Stables.. that the inquiry should be insti- 
tuted. 1886 Law Rep., Weekly Motes 196/1 The plaintiff 
now moved that the foreclosure be made absolute. 1897 
Flandrau Harvard Episodes 151, I move we adjourn. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

10. Of persons and things; To go, advance, 
proceed, pass from one place to another. Usu. 
implying deliberate or measured or laborious pro- 
gress. Also with advs., as about, away, etc. 

c *230 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 29 f>o seide ure lord to 
jio serganz. Moveth to-gidere and bereth to Architriclin. 
0:350 Will. Palerhe 4285 With here menskful meyne sche 
meued on gate, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1601 Thurgh myddis j?e 
mekill toune meuyt a water, And disseuert (?e Cite. C14SQ 
Holland Hewlett 677 All thus thai mufe to the meit. 1308 
Dunbar Tna Marin Women. a Apon the Midsumer ewin. . 

I mnvit furth allane. 1603 Shaks. Mach. v. v. 35 Me thought 
The Wood began to moue. a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 
194 As if a shining fish were moving to and fro very swiftly 
iti a somewhat troubled water. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii. 395 To 
the soft Cyprian shores the Goddess moves. *747 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1768) I, xxi. 147 Not a door opens ; not a soul 
stirs. Hannah, as she moves up and down, is shunned as 
a person infected, a 1774 Goldsm. Surv, Exp. Philos, (1776) 
I. 299 A globe moving through a fluid, such as air, that 
closes behmd the body as it_ moves. 283* Carlyle Sari. 
Res. 11. iii, The aproned or disaproued Burghers moving-in 
to breakfast. 1833 M. Arnold Scholar Gypsy xi, And marked 
thee. .Through the long dewy grass move slow away. 1833 
Tennyson Brook 87 Katie never ran : she moved To meet 
me, winding under woodbine flowers. 1861 Andersson Oka- 
\ vango River 04 They [w. elephants] would then as suddenly 
move off at full speed. 1871 R. Hi.usCatulluslxiv. 24qShe, 
as hts onward keel still moved, stiff mournfully follow’d. 

fig . i68x Flavel Meth , Grace xxx 3 . 533 Were there a 
principle of spiritual life in their souls, they would move 
Christ-ward. 1876 L, Stephen Eng. Th. 18 th Cent. I. 3 
Thought moves in a spiral curve, not in a straight line. 

b. of the heavenly bodies in their regular course. 

c 139* Chaucer Astral, ii. § 35 The Moone Moeuyth the' 

contrarie from otbeie planetes as in hire Episicle. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xvii. 181 And tho ti. sterres ne meeven 
neuere. *667 Milton P. L. viii. 70 Whether Heav’n move 
or Earth Imports not, if thou reck n right, 184a Tennyson 
Move Eastward x Move eastward, happy earth, 

c. Of an army or body of men (or their leader) : 
To go forward, march. Also, to quit one’s position. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. Wace (Rolls) *3460 J>ey meooed 
fro Langres toward Ostum Wyj> mikel folk & grete route. 
tax 400 Morte Arih. 2001 Sir Lott and sir Launcelotte,, 


Salle lenge on his lefte hande, wytb legyones ynewe, To 
meue in j>e morne-while, 3if b e inyste happynne. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 349 Anon they move In perfect Phalanx 
to the Dorian mood. 1779 J. Moore View Sec. Pr. II, liv. 
46 Observing that the King had moved at a greater distance 
than usual from the town. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
11,254 He again moved in pursuit 2847 L. Hunt Jar 
Honey x. (1848) 132 Religious processions move through the 
streets. 

d. iraitsf. Of time, a narrative, a piece of work, 
etc. : To advance, make progress. Also in Music, 
of a voice or part : To proceed from note to note. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 7x67 By two monethes were myldly 
mouit to end. 1694 Prior Hymn to Sun ii, From the Bless-, 
ings They bestow, Our Times are dated, and our /Era's 
move. 2712 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 426 The 9 th Vol. 
(which will be the last) moves apace. 2771 Encyci. Brit. 
HI. 333/2 The part for the organ should move in long notes, 
and by the least intervals. 1819 Keats Isabella xx, Then 
the tale Shall move on soberly. 284a Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 134 Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on 
from point to point. 1877 Stainer Harmony vi. § 73 
Oblique [motion is] when one part is stationary and another 
moves. xfigo Spectator 31 May 765 The story moves far too 
slowly, ana the long conversations . . are tiresome. 2902 
T. M. Lindsay Ch. <4 Min. in Early Cent. iv. 149 Things 
move fast in young communities organising themselves for 
the first time. 

e. Chess, Draughts, etc. (a) Of a piece ; To be 
transferred, pass, from one position to another in 
the course of the game ( = 1 b ref .) ; (6) Of a 
player: To make a move (=1 b aosol.). 

1474 Caxton Cter,? iv. ii. 165 Therefore may the kynge 
meue on the lifte side of his propre poynt. 1734 R. Sey- 
mour Compl. Gamester (ed. 5) 1. 128 The Gamesters must 
move by Turns, as they do at Draughts. 1800 J. Sturges 
Draughts 2 You are allowed five minutes more to move, 
and in default of moving in that time you lose the Game. 
2876 W. N. Potter in Encyci. Brit. V. S93/* They [re, 
knights] move from one corner of any rectangle of three 
squares by two to the opposite corner, 2884 Tennyson 
Bechet Prol, Check — you move so wildly. 

f. To depart, start off; = to move off or away. 
Now colloq. 

c 1430 Merlin 130 Than they graunted to the Messagers 
that thei sholde meve the third e day. c 2470 Henry Wal- 
lace iv. 698 Thar twa dayis our thar lugyng still thai maid 
On the thrid nycht thai mowit but mar abaid. 1756 Tol- 
dervy Hist. 2 Orphans II. 1x6 As I shall lay with a friend 
two miles off, ’tis high time to be moving. 2833 Halibur- 
ton Kat. Sf Hunt. Nat. I. xii. 376 As soon as the ceremony 
was over, ‘ Now,' sais I, ‘ we must be a movin *. 

g. To change one’s abode ; to go from one house 
or residence to another. Also to move about, etc., 
to keep changing one’s abode. To move in, to 
take possession of a new domicile. 

a 1707 Bp. Patrick A utobiog. (1839) 244 He was after- 
wards the occasion of his leaving the College, and moving: 
towards London. 1732 Earl Chatham Lett. Nephew ii, 5, 
I have been moving about from place to place. 1796 Lamb 
Let. to Coleridge 2 Dec., Write to me when you move, lest 
I should direct wrong. 2887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. 
it. 63 In 1715 Pope moved with his parents to. Chiswick. 
1891 N. Gould Double Event 18 You shall have the place 
Thurton had. .and you can move into his cottage as soon 
as you please. 

h. To move off-, to die. colloq. (Cf. go off.) 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. (1783) 11 Whether from the 

fall) or the fright, the Major mov’d off in a month. 

i. Move on : the order given by a policeman to 
a pedestrian who is standing too long in one place 
so as to cause obstruction. Hence oocas, trans. «* 
to order to * move on '. 

2831 Blackw. Mag. J an. 83/2 He possesses the power., of 
ordering them to ‘move on ’. 2833 Thackeray Nevscomes 

lviii, In vain policemen told them to move on ; fresh groups 
gathered after the sececlers. 1894 Times (weekly ed.) 
19 Jan. 56/2 The proceedings were . . abruptly closed by the 
intervention of the police, who * moved on ’ the preacher. 

j. Of merchandise : To change hands, circulate, 
find buyers. Also, of a stock of goods, an edition 
or impression of a book, To move off: to be in 
course of being sold off (more or less rapidly). 

*759 Goldsm. Pres. St. Polite Learn, vi. Wks. (Globe) 
432/2 To borrow a bookseller’s phrase, the whole impression 
moves off 2876 Brewer Eng. Studies ii. (x88i) 50 A second 
or third edition moves off languidly enough. 2888 Jrnl. 
R, Agric. Sac, Apr. 52 The new crop does not begin to 
move to any considerable extent before the middle of that 
month. 2893 E. W. Gosse Questions at Issue 60 Both of 
them achieved fame ,, long before their hooks began to 
‘ move as publishers call it. 

17. Of living beings : To change position or 
posture, to exhibit motion or physical activity (in. 
respect of the whole body or of a member). Freq. 
■with negative = to remain still, not to stir. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 23330 Meue nought, 
for oughte j>at may bytide, Til jxat y come, when y se cede. 
a 1400 Prymer ( 1891) 25 ( Benedicite ) Alle that mevith in 
wateres. 1470-83 Malory A rthur vm. xxxii. 321 But at 
that tyme there was not one wold meue for his wordes. 
2323 Douglas JEneis v. viii, 32 Entellus standis stiff and 
grave of cons, Nocht moiffand fra his first stand in a fors. 
239a Shaks. Rom. Jul. n. i. 15 He heareth not, he slirreth 
not, he moueth not. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VI IL 
191 The animal, .has been cut in every division, yet still it 
continued to move. 2863 Tennyson Princess vi. (Song), 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays 
II. You never can tell 297 He moves as If to go. 
b. of a part of the body. 

*535 Coverdale x Sam, i, 13 Hir lippes onely moued, but 
hir voyce was not herde. 2596 Shaks. Merch. V, lit. ii, 116 
Moue these eies? *717 Prior Alma 1. 312 Both Legs and 
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Arms spontaneous move. 1898 Henley Lend. Types, 
Guardsman , Nor would his lips Move, though his gorge 
with throttled oaths were charred ! 

e. To dance. Also with cognate object. Now rare. 
*594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido in. D 4 b, What more then 
delian musicke doe 1 heare, That calles my soule. ,To moue 
vnto the measures of delight. 1667 Milton P. L. mi. 579 
As they move Thir Starry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years. 1785 G. A. Bellamy Apology, etc. 
VJ. 23, I beheld a lady moving a minuet with infinite grace, 
d. To bow in salutation. 

*594 1st Pt, Contention ( 1843) 33 He will neither move nor 
speak to us. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxix, I have tne 
pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. Tulkinghorn— at 
least we move when we meet one another. 

+ e. Of speech : To be uttered. Obs. 
c 1470 Gol. tf Gaw. 1166 Thair wes na word muuand, Sa 
war thai all stfl. 

18. Of inanimate objects : To suffer change of 
position or posture (as a whole or in respect of the 
parts') ; to be stirred. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 22 Men may see here the erthe 
of the tombe apertly many tymes steren and meuen, as here 
weren quykke thinges vnder. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 3108 
Hurre thoiqt he say pa clothe pat honged vpone hurre 
tombe pere ho Meue ofte and store wondere fast. 1535 
Coverdale per. x. 4 They hewe downe a tre. .: they fasten 
it with nales and hammers, that it moue not. 1676 J. Beau- 
mont in Phil Trans. XL 731 The Stones, I have jpven you 
an account of, generally move in Vinegar. 1842 Tennyson 
Sir Galahad 77 Then move the trees, the copses nod. 1890 
Clark Russell Marriage at Sea ii, I believe there’s a little 
air of wind a-moving. 

b. Of a piece of machinery : To turn, work, 
revolve. Also fig. 

01400-50 Alexander 5292 pis selere was be sorsry sel- 
cutliely foundid, Made for a merval! to meeue with engine. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 11. vi. 67 This Instrument 
contains two Parts . .moving one upon the other. 1726 
Swift Gulliver n. viii, The Door did not move oil Hinges, 
hut up and down like a Sash. 1798 Joanna Baillie Tryal 
11. ii, I thought I heard a door move. 

19. Of animate beings: To exist, live; 'to have 
vital action’ (J.). Also, to live in a particular 
sphere ; to comport oneself in a specified way. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 303 Alle-kynez flesch hat on vrthe 
meuez. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 243 For 
rihte as Ver ay moveth in grennesse, So doth childhood in 
amerows lustynesse. ax 713 Ellwood Autobiog. (1765) 1 
My Station not being so eminent.. as others who have 
moved in higher Orbs. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 11. ii, With 
no aspirations beyond the little world in which she moved. 
1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 75, I have a sister at the foreign 
court, Who moves about the Princess. 1886 Ruskin Pra- 
ter ii a I. v. 170 A man of great power, .moving in the first 
Circles of Edinburgh. 

b. transf. orfg. of things. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 64 My goste is gon in godez grace, 
In auenture her meruaylez meuen. 1865 Gladstone in 
Morley Life (1903) II. v. ix. 148 In a cold and lukewarm 
period, and such is this in public affairs, everything which 
moves and lives is called extreme. 1874 H. R, Reynolds 
John Ba.pt. i. § 3. ao If the narrative . . moved completely in 
the region of the natural. 

20. To take action, act, proceed (in an affair). 
Also with cognate obj. (fig.) to move a step. + To 
move against, to oppose (cf. OF. mouvoir contre). 

C13&0 Wvcli v Set. Whs. III. 407 Bot sitte ageyns his sen- 
tence meefes Anticrist. a 1400-50 A lexander 2382 (Ashm. 
MS.) And for Strasagirs he Strang he of his strench priued, 
Je meue al bus malicoly his maieste a-gayne. 1709 Steele 
Taller No. 67 f 5 Sacred Persons move upon greater 
Motives than that of Fame. 1720 Ozell Vertot’s Rom. Rep. 
I. v. 300 Valerius and Horatius, declared they wou’d not move 
a Step, so long as [etc.]. *791 CowrER Retired Cat 114 That 
all around, in all that’s done, Must move and act for him 
alone. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol <y EJuc. iii. 69, I would 
urge parents to move in the matter. 

1 21. Of a war, strife, etc. : To break out, be 
stirred up. (Cf. sense 8.) Ohs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 551 We sail do nocht, less than 
it mowe in yow. 1485 Caxton Paris V. 10 There moeved 
a strife betwyxte the barons and knygbtes. 1523 Lo. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. iv. hea-iing, The occasion wherby the warre 
moued bitwene the kyngis of Fraunce and Ingland. 156a 
A. Scott Poems )S.T.S.) i. 44 Be bissie now to banisch all 
debatis Betuix kirkmen and temparatl men dois mufe. 

1 22. To move to mind = to come to mind (in 
quot. impers.). To move of or out of mind , to be 
forgotten. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy Prol. 30 pof fele yeres ben faren syn he 
fight undid, And it meuyt out of mynd, myn hit I thinke. 
Ibid. .1691 Then meuyt to his mynde, as yt most nede, pat 
his Cite was sure of hym selfe wroght. Ibid. 2340 Hit is 
not meuyt of mynde ne mony day past, c 1460 Play Sacram. 
453 Now by Machomyth so mygnty y‘ meuyth in my mode 
thys ys masterly ment. 

■f 23, To proceed, emanate, originate from. Obs. 
*390 Gower Cottf. I. 322 The will which of my bodi 
moevetli, Whos werkes that the god reproeveth, 1 have 
restreigned everemore. 1615 Sir R. Cotton in Bnedeuch 
MSS. tHist. MSS. Comm.) I. 163 The King, .could not with 
his greatness answer the proposition, moving only but from 
Count de Somerset and Cavillero Cotton, i676 I)uYnEN>S 7 #/r 
Innoc. iv. i, Smiles, not allow’d to Beasts, from Reason move, 
f 24 To move of, by : Of property : To be held 
by, to belong or pertain to. Obs. 

Cf. OF. tttotmr (de) 1 relever, ddpendre, en terme de fco- 
dalinf (Godefruyi. 

1438 E. E. Wills (1882) iii That the saide Iohn Russell 
haue & reioyce for euer more all the lyuelode that meueth 
of his moder after her deces. 1587 Harrison England n. 
ix. (1877) 1. 203 The husband that marieth an heire to haue 
such lands as moue by hir during his naturall life. 
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f 25. To incline, tend to or to do (something) ; to 
incline toward (a proposal). Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer II. Fame n. 227 Vnto whiche place euery 
thynge Thorgh his kyndely enclynynge Moveth for to come 
to Whan that hyt is awey therfro. c 1450 Holland Howlat 
396 Furth on my matir to muse I mufe as I may. 1573 
Tusser Hush. (1878) 184 111 huswiferie mooueth with gossep 
to spend. 1677 Marvell Carr, cccviii. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
551 Some of the House seemed to move toward the 600,000/. 

1 28. Of the passions, etc. : To be stirred or 
excited (to). Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 37 b, Their flesshe began to meue 
and stire to concupiscence, c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
lxxviii. ix. The raked sparkes in flame began t’ appeare, 
And staied choller fresh again to move. 

1 27. T o speak , treat, or argue of ( a matter) . (Cf. 
12 b and OF. niovoir de.) Also in indirect passive. 

C1320 Cast. Love 401 (Halliw.) 'Phis thralle of whom my 
sustren mevyn Hath dome deserved, as 3e ^evyn. 1387-8 T. 
Usk Test. Love 111. v. {ad fin.), And this, me thmketh, shulde 
he the wexing tree, of which ye first meved. c 1400 Destr. 


never of the matter meve Unto your person, lest it should 
you greve. Ibid. 139 It should be meved To her of love. 

23. To move for : to make a request, proposal, 
or application for(some thing) . ( absol . from 1 2 b, I 3 .) 

1638 H. Spelman in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 154, I gave 
my Lord of Eely thanks in your bebalfe, and moved also 
for the continuance of his favour about the Lyving you 
ayme at. 1700 S. L. tr. Pryke's Coy. E. Ind.xxi My busi- 
ness now was to have leave my self, which indeed I had 
moved for at a distance before, ntjoy Bp. Patrick Auto- 
biog. (1839) 44 All my acquaintance, .advised me to move for 
a mandamus in the King’s bench, ibid. 76, I moved for a 
physician to be sent to her from Oxford. 1800 Pros. E. 
Hid. Ho. in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 64/1 The Chairman said it 
was customary, when papers were moved for, that the sense 
of the court should be taken on the motion before they were 
produced. 1838 Hansard' s Pari. Debates 5 May XIX. 345 
The Duke of Richmond said, that in rising to move for a 
Committee to inquire into the state of the Wool-trade, he 
[etc.]. 1868 Helps Reahnah ix. (1876) 244 Cranmer was 
prepared to move for the destruction of all fables. 
Moveable: see Movable. 
t Mo've-all. Obs. [f. Move V. + All.] Some 
indoor game. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1. ii, Come, Morrice, you that 
love Christmas sports, what say you to the game of move-all? 

Moved (mz/vd), /_/>/. a. [f. Move v . + -ed 1 .] 
In senses of the verb. In attributive use now rare 
exc. with prefixed adv., as easily-moved. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Sf Jut. 1. i. 95 Hear the Sentence of 
your mooued Prince. 1610 — Temp. iv. i. 146 You doe 
looke (my son) in a mou’d sort, As if you were dismaid. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies ix. § 7. 69 More then these three, 
we can not expect to find in a moued body. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714) 1 . 129 Thucydides is the best Representer 
of mov’d affections, Herodotus of Calm. 1838 tr. Strauss's 
Lutheran Clergyman i. 23 Many a sigh follows you from 
the moved breast. 1900 Daily News 12 May 3/1 Loud cries 
. .from the more easily-moved members of the audience. 
f2. quasi-jA Something moved. Obs. rare ~~ *. 
1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 65 Z, V, X are nioveds, 
or rather Z more V more X, taken together, are one moved : 
..without W there would be a moved without a mover. 

Moveless (mzrvles), a. [f. Move v. + -less.] 
Having no movement ot motion, not moving, mo- 
tionless ; immovable, fixed. 

1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery H ij b, Whose mooueles 
loue and trust, .doth reason far surmount. 1598 Sylvester 
DuBartas 11, ii. 1. Ark 169 , 1 conceiue aright Th’ Almighty- 
most to be most infinite:.. That moueless, all he moues. 2665 
Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. i. (1848) 167 My Body as yet lay 
moveless in the Bed. 1718 Pore Iliad xv. 744 The Grecian 
Phalanx moveless as a Tow’r, On all sides batter’d, yet re- 
sists his Pow’r. . 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xviii. 
(1870) 353 The intermediate balls which remain moveless, 
hut communicate the impulse, i860 S. Brooks Gordian 
Knot xiii. 95 The policeman inspected all parties with a 
moveless countenance. 1885 Howells Silas Lapham II. 
93 The reins lay loose in his moveless hand. 

Hence Movelesely adv., Efio'velessness. 

1667 Hooxin Phil. TransAl. 340 It was not the subsiding 
or movelesness of the Lungs, that was the immediate cause 
of Death. 1813 Shelley Q. Mabvu. 262 Yet peacefully and 
movelessly it [an oak] braves 'The midnight conflict of the 
wintry storm. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 121 A kings’s majesty 
or 1 state then, and the right of his kingdom to be called a 
state, depends on the movelessness of both. *866 Alex. 
Smith A. Hagari's Househ. I. 7 He would be touched by 
the silence and movelessness of the mighty landscape. 

Movement (mw-vment). Forms; 4 moave- 
ment, 5 mouvement, 5- movement, [a. OF, 
movement, moevement (mod.F. mouvement ), ad. 
med.L. movimentnm, f. L. mover e: see Move v. 
and -M isn't. Cf. Pr, movemen-s, Catalan moviment , 
Sp. movimiento , Pg., It. movimento. 

Somewhat. rare between the 14th and the 18th c. ; not 
found, e. g.,in Shaks., Milton’s poetry, or the Bible of i6ix.) 
X. The action or process of moving (in the in- 
transitive senses of the verb) ; change of position ; 
passage from place to place, or from one situation 
to another. Also, an instance or kind of this ; a 
particular act or manner of moving. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. rv. Pr. ii. 89 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
nylt nat thanne denoye quod she hat the Moeuemetit [v.r. 
moeuementz] of goynge nis in Men by kynde. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 107 Astronomie is the science. .Which makth a 
man have knowlechinge Of Sterres in the firmament, Figure, 
cercleandmoevementOfechofhem in sondri place. 1456 Sir 


MOVEMENT. 

G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 75 The hevin. .moves fra the 
orient to the Occident . . Bot the things that ar corporate in this 
erde. .movis nocht with the moving of it, ..bot 3k have thai 
othir naturale movementis. 1698 N orris Pract. Disc, (1707) 
IV, 238 All the Movement of the Soul here is only to will the 
Movement of the Body towards these thi ngs. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Movement, Motion, Moving, particularly in 
Dancing, Ac. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 54 In human works, 
tlio’ labour’d on with pain, A thousand movements scarce 
one purpose gain. 1832 Tennyson Pal. Art 246 A spot of 
dull stagnation, without light Or power of movement, seem’d 
my soul. 1849 Balfour Man._ Bot. § 657 These spores, 
from their movements, have received the name of Zoospores, 
1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. xi, The schoolmistress 
stepped back with a sudden movement. 1855 Bain Senses 
<$• Intel!. 1. i. 75 In wakening from sleep movement precedes 
sensation. If light were essential to the movements con- 
cerned in vision, it would be impossible to open the eyes. 
1868 — Ment. fy Mor. Sci. 111. xiii. 303 The movements, as 
well as attitudes, of a graceful form, can hardly be other 
than graceful. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 205 Such movements 
of the land, .must have been brought about by the compara. 
tively sudden action of subterranean forces. *894 S. Fiske 
Holiday Stories (1900) 30 There was a general movement 
toward the door. 1903 Mission. Rec. V. F. Ch. Seat. Sept. 
394/1 There have been considerable movements of popula- 
tion from the Continent to Canada. 

to. Mil. A change of position which a body 
undergoes in tactical or strategical evolutions. 
Also ‘ the regular and orderly motion of an army 
for some particular purpose * (Voyle & Stevenson 
Milit. Diet. ed. 3 , 1876 ). 

1784 W. Carter (title) Genuine Detail of the several En- 
gagements, Positions and Movements of the Royal and 
American Armies during the years 1775 and 1776. 1802 

C. James Milit. Did. s.v., Hurry and delay, in military 
movements, are two extremes which should be equally 
avoided. 1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War 11 . 401 But the 
march of Mortier with some 15,000 men from Aragon to their 
assistance had been ascertained, and it was certain therefore 
that a movement might be apprehended from that quarter. 
1889 Infantry Drill in. 89 The double march is not applied 
to the movements of large bodies of troops for a longer dis- 
tance than is required in a charge, or [etc.], 
f C. Chess. A move. Obs. 

*734 R- Seymour Compl. Gamester (ed. 5) 1 . 128 The Queen 
..may pass from one end of the Board to the other at one 
Movement. Ibid. 131 After some Movements, you will find it 
impossible to proceed without exposing your Men or Officers. 

d. Chiefly pi. : Actions, activities, ‘ doings ’ of a 
person or body of persons. 

1833 Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (1851) IIL 388 He was one 
of the five who called the night before, and arranged for us 
then part of the movements of this day. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 34 The close attention which was paid in 
England to every step and movement of the new emperor. 
Mod. They eyed his movements with keen interest. The 
police watched the movements of the mob. 
f 2. Used for moment. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 76 That man . . that . . hath vttered 
his secretes vnto the entierly, so that thou knowest..the 
places, the houres & mouemerites, and the oportunyte of the 
tyme moost propyce for to speke wyth hym. 

3. concr. a. A cause of movement. Obs. rare — 1 . 

1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 25, I shall take it as a 

Postulatum granted, viz. That the Heart is the principal 
Movement in human Bodies. 

b. Meek, (a) sing, and pi. The moving (as dis- 
tinguished from the stationary) parts of a mechan- 
ism, e. g. of a watch or clock; (b) a particular 
part or group of parts in a mechanism serving 
some special purpose. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1296/4 A Watch, with two silver Cases 
belonging to it, the Moodment [$/<■] being ungilt. 1684 
Wheeler in Phil. Trans. XIV. 648 This hoop and the 2 
Plates form the Case of the Movement. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. I, Movement.. . signifies. all those Parts of a Watch, 
Clock, or any such curious Engine which are in motion. 1710 
Berkeley Prittc. Hiatt. Knowl. 1. § 60 The spring and wheels, 
and every movement of a watch. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. 
xi, A better movement of a watch, than about the middle of 
the last century could have been bought for twenty pounds, 
may now perhaps he had for twenty shillings, *825 J. Crosse 
York Festival 137 There are movements likewise for en- 
abling the performer to play two or three sets of keys at once 
[on the organ], i860 Emerson Cond. Life v. Wks. (Bohn) 
II.383 Men are like Geneva watches with crystal faces which 
expose the whole movement. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in Grove 
Did. Mits.ll. 607/2 A second substitute for the long tracker 
movements, etc., in large or separated organs, is the 'pneu- 
matic tubular transmission system ’. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch tf Clochm. 179 The plates and train of a watch with- 
out the escapement are also spoken of as the movement. 

4. In certain figurative and immaterial applica- 
tions. a. A ‘ moving * (of the mind) towards or 
from some object ; an impulse of desire or aversion, 
an act of volition. Now rare, f Of (one’s) proper 
movement — of one’s own motion. 

1436 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 26 He came nocht 
to fns presence of his proper mouvement. Ibid. 141 Tobe 
renouned a worthy man of armes..was his principale move- 
ment. 1732 Pope. Ess. Man 11. 36 Could he, whose rules 
the rapid Comet hind, Describe or fix one movement of his 
Mind? 175a Humf. Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) I. 88 He has for- 
gotten the movements of his heart. 1768 Sterne Sent, 
jfovru.. Snuff-box I. 57, I blush’d in my turn ; but from what 
movements I leave to the few who feel to analyse. 1813 
Shelley Q. Malt u. 50 The light and crimson mists.. Yielded 
to every movement of the will. 1852 Thackeray Shabby 
Genteel Story ix, Brandon had some good movements in 
him. 18.68 Bain Ment. <$■ Mor. Sci. 1. iv. 80 The movements 
of the will are select and pointed to an end. 

to. Philos. The regular process or course of 
thought iu reasoning. 




MOVEMENT. 

1869 Jrnl. Specul. Philos. III. 363 note, The movement I 
(or dialectic) of the syllogism consists in mediating each 
term so that in the higher forms each (term) becomes a 
complete realization of the Comprehension (or Totality). 

C. In a poem or narrative : Progress of incidents, 
development of plot ; the quality of having abun- 
dance of incident, or of carrying on the interest of 
the reader. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. $ Js. 1. xx. II. 324 The dialogue is 
written with much vivacity and grace, and with as much 
dramatic movement as is compatible with only two inter- 
locutors. 1878-83 Villari Life ,$■ Times Machiavelli (1898) 

I. ix. 410 He wrote Latin verses full of movement and fervour. 

d. Fine Art. In a work of painting or sculp- 
ture, the quality of suggesting that the figures 
represented are moving. Also, in Arch., harmonious 
variety in the lines and ornamentation of a building; 
freedom alike from monotony and incongruity. 

1773-8 R. & J. Adam Wks. in A rchit. Pref. 3 note, ‘ Move- 
ment meant to express, the rise and fall, the advance and 
recess with other diversity of form, in the different parts of 
a building, so as to add greatly to the picturesque of the 
composition, c 1782 Exhibition, or second Anticipation 33 
They are nobly negligent of the constituent parts, and trust 
for the effect to the movement. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Parry 
iv. 126 Repose, rather than what artists call ‘movement ’, 
was the characteristic of his designs. 

5. a. Music. ( a ) The manner in which a piece or 
a passage ‘ moves’ : variously applied to manner of 
melodic progression, ‘ tempo ’ or relative speed of 
performance, and rhythm or accentual character. 
(6) quasi -concr. A principal division of a musical 
work, having a distinctive melodic and rhythmical 
structure of its own. 

177 xEncycl. Brit. III. 326/1 The most common movement 
of jiggs, which is by six or twelve quavers in a bar, have their 
bass, for the smoothness of the movement, often written in 
plain crotchets. 1776 Burney Hist. M us. (1789) I. iv. 56 The 
beginning or first movement of the piece he mentions was in 
A. 1818 Busby Gram. Mits. 476 If the piece be intended 
for an overture to a three-act opera, .or a grand sonata, it 
ought not to consist of fewer than three movements. 1833 
Crabb Technol. Diet., Movement (Musi), the progress or 
course of sounds from grave to acute, or from acute to grave. 
1846 Keble Lyra. Jnnoc. (1873) 204 Some heart-thrilling 
chime, Some Dorian movement, hold or grave. 

transf. 1822 Biackiu. Mag. XII. 28 She is led up from 
hall to hall of the high-piled edifice, in one continued move- 
ment, may we call it, of the poem. 

b. Frosody. Rhythmical or accentual character ; 
in classical prosody often applied to the manner 
in which what is theoretically the same metre 
may be differentiated by variety of treatment. 

_ 1871 B. Taylor Faust I. 274 The movement of the original 
is as important as its meaning. Shelley's translation of the 
stanza’s, however, is preferable to Hayward’s. 1871 Public 
Sch. Lat. Gram. 468 Propertius, .in his later [poems].. ap- 
proaches much nearer to the Ovidian movement. 1887 
Bowen Virg. Pref. (1889) 9 The orderly and majestic move- 
ment of the Roman hexameter. 

6 . A course or series of actions and endeavours 
on the part of a body of persons, moving or tend- 
ing more or less continuously towards some special 
end. Often with defining word prefixed, as in the 
Oxford movement (see Oxford). 

1828 D’Israeh Chas. I, I. viii. 250 A long line of secret 
communication made him the centre of every political move- 
ment. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 137 The Re- 
formation was essentially a Teutonic movement. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 1 Dec. 4/1 Oxford is the home they say of move- 
ments, and Cambridge of men. 1903 C. E. Osborne Fr. 
Dolling xxii, The main aims and principles of the Catholic 
Movement in the Anglican Church. 

b. In the movement : 1 in the swim’, (moving or 
taking part) in the direction or tendency of things 
which is prevalent at a particular period or in a 
particular field. 

1907 Q. Rev. July 160 To make life vivid : to be ‘in the 
movement ’, this was his [to. Disraeli’s] desire. 

e. The way in which ‘ things * are moving at a 
particular time or in a particular sphere. 

1846 J. D. Mokell View Specul. Philos. 1. 132 By so doing, 
he [fc. Descartes] has unquestionably merited the reputation 
of standing at the head of the whole modern movement of 
metaphysical philosophy. 1861 Buckle Civiliz. II. vi. 587 
Read by.. thousands.. who accept its conclusions because 
they like them j which is merely saying, because the move- 
ment of the age tends that way, 1874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. § 1, 449 It was long before the religious movement., 
came into conflict with general culture. 

7. [After F. le parti du mouvement.'] Applied, in 
the first half of the 19 th c., to designate the aims 
of the ‘ liberal ’ or innovating parties in European 
politics. Chiefiy attrib., as in movement party. 

1833 De Quincey Wks. (1863) XV. 213 The new doctrines 
of Radical Reformers, and of that section amongst political 
men denominated the Movement party. 1833 Court Mag. 
VI. i* fi/a If the movement party retains its ascendency. *838 
Mill A. de Vigny Diss. & Disc. (1839) I- a 9 x The sympa- 
thies of the Radical or Movement poet will take the opposite 
direction. 184a T. Arnold Led. Mod. Hist. v. 246 The 
popular side in the great questions of English history, the 
side, in later language, of the movement. 

8 . Comm. Activity in the market for some com- 
modity. Also, a rise or fall in price. 

i885 Rep. Sec. Treat. I. 58 (Cent.) The total movement of 
bonds held for national banks was $87,967,300. 1890 Cen- 
tury Did. s.v,, The movement in coffee is insignificant. 
1893 Funk's Stand. Diet, s.v., An upward movement mstocks. 
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9. — Motion sb. ii. 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Movement,. . the. act of evacuating 
the bowels ; as well as the matter resulting therefrom. 

10. attrib. and Comb., (sense 3 b) as movement- 
maker, (sense 6) as movement party ; movement 
cure = kinesipathy : see Kinesi-. 

1836 M. Roth (title) The “Movement Cure. 1736 Ains- 
worth Lat. Did., A “movement maker, Intemarum horo- 
logii fortatilis partium faber. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
tjr Clockm. 82 What movement-makers call a bay-leaf pinion. 

+ Mcven, a. Obs. [irreg. pa. pple. of Move v. ; 
cf. proven.] Motioned; proposed; brought forward. 

1641 Prynne Antip. 78 They, .agreed to offer the King a 
great summe of mony, to stay this new moven Demand. 

t Mo vent, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. movent-em , 
pres. pple. of mover e to Move.] A. adj, That 
moves or is moved ; moving. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies ix. § ix. 73 The force of the velo- 
city is equall to a reciprocal! force of weight in the vertue 
mouent. 1663 Hookk Microgr. 197 The smooth wing’d In- 
sects have the strongest muscles or movent parts of their 
wings, a 1734 North Life Ld. Kpr. Guilford (174-2) 292 Who- 
ever observes them, even in their most quiet State, shall 
discern their Fins more or less movent and employ’d. 

b. Law. (See quot.) 

1837 T. D. Hardy Rot. Chart. Pref. 23 Comprised in the 
premisses of a charter, and generally following the salutation, 
occurs the Movent Clause, which is here so called because it 
states the reasons moving the king to make the grant. 

B. sb. Something that moves or is moved. 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 2I2 > 1 define force to 
he the impetus or quickness of motion multiplied either into | 
itself, or into the magnitude of the movent, by means whereof 
the said movent works more or less upon the body that re- 
sists it. 1663 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague x Physicians 
can never discharge their Duty with greater Applause than 
by contributing their aid to popular Diseases, which at this 
season is the prime movent of these Meditations. *706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

Mover 1 (m& - v ai). Also 4 moevere, 4-5 
mever, 6 meever, Sc. movar, 6-7 moover, [f. 
Move v. + -er 1 ; cf. OF. mo(u)veor, mo(u)veurf\ 

1. One who moves or sets in motion. Applied 
esp. to God, as moving the universe; also First 
Mover (cf. 2 a). 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 81 He that mouer ys of alle. 
c 1386 — Knt.'s T. 2129 The firste moeuere of the cause 
aboue. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. iii. 19 Oh thou eternall 
mouer of the heauens. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 300 Now 
Heav’n-.rowld Her motions, as the great first-Movers hand 
First wheeld thir course. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig, (1782) 

I. 10 How could these atoms move without a mover. 1817 

J. Scorr Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 120 The whole dreadful 
machine [sc. the army] was now in motion, — . .the eye of the 
mover superintending and understanding all. 1879 Dora 
L. Shepherd Liturg. Pearl, jii. xi The soul yields her- 
self up. . to the impulse of the divine Mover. 

2. Something which sets in motion or actuates, 
a. First mover, in mediaeval astronomy = first 
motor , Primum mobile. Also fig. 

1386 T. B. La Prhnaud, Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 72 From the 
tower of the highest heaven, called the first moover, unto the 
center of the earth. 16x7 Bacon Sp. in S tar-Chandicr Vesusc. 
(1657) 87 Do therefore, as they (sc. the planets] do ; Move 
alwayes and be carried, with the Motion of your first Mover, 
which is your Soveraign. 1676 Dkyden Stare Itmoc. iv. i. 
So Orbs, from the first Mover, Motion take. 

b. A machine or mechanical agency which im- 
parts motion. First ox prime mover s an initial 
source, natural or mechanical, of motive power; 
spec, a machine which receives and modifies motive 
power supplied by some natural source. 

1634 J. Owen Doctr. Saints Persev.v. § 5. 1x3 In your 
Automata, there is one originall spring or wheele, that giveth 
motion to sundry lesser and subordinate movers. 1711 W. 
Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 108 The Main-mast is the 
first Mover. 1809 Edin. Rev.fiN. X46 Suppose a delicate 
magnetic bar were made the prime-mover of a watch. 18*3 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. fy Art I. 402 When a fly is used 
merely as a regulator, it should be near the first mover. 1843 
Encycl. Metraf, VIII. 88/1 Of water as a first mover. 1839 
Rankine (title) A manual of the Steam engine and other 
Prime movers. Ibid. 13 Prime Movers.. are machines for 
driving other machines. 1869 Eng. Mech. 35 Dec. 378/1 
Until recently (and even now for convenience) such machines 
as windmills, water-wheels, and steam-engines, were called 
‘prime movers’. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 30 Previous 
to the employment of steam as a motive force, water was the 
prime mover. 1884 Higgs Mag, Dyn.-Electr. Mach. Pref. 

6 Steam and other prime movers. 

fig. 1788 Jefferson Writ. 1859 II. 47X The treasury be- 
came literally moneyless and all purposes depending on this 
mover, came to a stand, 

+ c. A cause {of). Obs. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. v. 9 These most poysonous com- 
pounds, Which are the moouers of a languishing death. 

3. One who incites or instigates to action; one 
who promotes or originates (an action, etc.). 
Sometimes first or prime mover (cf. a a, b). 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. Aiij, The principal & 
fyrst meuer to vertue in our soules. 15x3 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 776 The Duke was the first moouer of the 
Protector to thys matter. 1578 R eg. Privy Council Scott. 
III. 20 The movaris of his majestie to attempt the same 
governament, .hessensyne . .dissobeyithismajesteischairgis. 
1674 Essex Papers (1890) I. 191 Four or five men. .have 
made it their whole business, .to incite the Citizens to these 
disturbances. which prime movers are men of small Estates. 
*704 De Foe in 1 dh Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. tv. 83 
Providence, which I humbly recognize as the first mover ot 
your thoughts' in my favour. 17x1 Swift Jml. to Stella 
22 Apr., They will want him prodigiously in the House of 
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Commons, of which he is the great mover. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece IV. xxvii. 17 The chief movers of the rebellion made 
theirescape. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Greyw. i, Who isthe mover 
of the party? 1867 Freeman Norm. Canq. (1877) I. iv. 197 
The prime mover in the whole matter was Hugh the Great. 

b. spec. One who moves a proposition or pro- 
posal in a deliberative assembly. 

*737 Gent l, Mag. VII. 525/1 Therefore we must suppose, 
that without any Regard to the Mover, the Parliament ap- 
proved of the Motion. 1795 Windham Speeches Pari. 27 May 
(1812) I. 268 The house had now heard the reasons urged by 
the Honourable Mover and Seconder, in support of a motion 
so extraordinary . 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. lxix. 317 
In the absence of the mover of the resolution, the eyes of 
everyone turned towards its seconder, John Adams. 

4. A person or thing that moves or is in motion. 
Now chiefly of an animal, with prefixed adj. indicat- 
ing the manner or speed of his motion ot ‘ going \ 

1592 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 368 O fairest mouer on this mor- 
tall round. 1397 J. S. Guistard <$■ Sismond n. C3, O slow 
malicious meeuer, thou cursed Saturne. 1736 Butler Anal. 

1. i. 22 Nor is there any Ground to think, .that his Eyes are 
the Seers or his Feet the Movers. 1893 J. G. Millais 
Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 157 Though elegant in form, this 
buck is but a poor mover. 

5. U. S. One who is 1 on the move ’ or flitting 
from one place to another. ? Obs. 

1822 J. Flint Lett. Amor. 53 The other tavern was so 
completely thronged with movers, that [etc.]. 1849 Lyell 
2 nd Visit U. S. (1850) II. xog On hoard were many ‘ movers ’ 
going to Texas with their slaves. 

6 . A remover; one whose business it is to move 
furniture and other household goods, from one 
residence to another. ? U.S. 1890 in Century Diet. 

7. Chess. With prefixed numeral, denoting a 
problem in which the king is to be mated in a 
specified number of moves. 

[Two-, three-mover, etc., are properly distinct words, f. 
numeral 4 - Move sb. + -kr >.] 

1900 Westm. Gaz. 14 Apr. 3/3 A three-mover by Loyd 
which we consider a remarkable composition. 

t Mover a . Obs. In office of mover = Amobke- 

ship, Mobarship. 

1473 Rolls 0/ Par It. VI. 86/1 Th’ office of mover within 
Dynuiegh Land in W ales. 

[Mo’veress. A female mover. 

Introduced by modem editors into the text of Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 149, where Tbynne and the MS. have mynoresse. 
Although Meon’s edition of the French original has rnover- 
resse, other texts have meneresse, which is doubtless the 
reading that Chaucer had before him. There is therefore 
no ground for altering Thynne’s text.] 

+ Mo-versMp. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. Mover I + 
-SHIP, 3 First movership : the office of a £ first mover*. 

1638 Bramhall. Schism guarded!, xii. Wks. (1677) 351 He 
urgeth that I ascribe no more to St. Peter and the Pope for 
their first Movership, but onely authority to sit first in 
Council or some such things. 

Moving: (mw-vir)), vbl. sb. Forms : see Move v. t 
also 6 Ac. muyn. [f. Move v. + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb Move (in trans. and 
intr. uses); changing of place or position ; stirring, 
motion, movement. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel, Wks. II. 406 pes fonre wyndis hat Crist 
spekib of moun be foure mevingis of be eir. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. ix. i. (14951 345 There ben syxe manere 
meuynges, that beri callyd generacion, Corrupcion,aIteracion, 
augmentacyon, dimyuucion and chaungynge of place. 1427 
Rec. St. Mary at Hitt (1905! 67 Payd for certeyne pavynge 
& mevynge of pewes in the cherche. . vij s. ix d. 1370 Bil- 
lingsley Euclid 1. def, ii. 2 A lyne is the mouyng of apointe. 
x6xo Barrough Meth, Physick 1. xxix, (1639) 48 Tremor. . is 
a disease which is accompanied with two sundry movings. 
1726 Leoni Alberti's Archil. II. i2/2_ These forces., are of 
great power for the moving of any weight. 1830 Tennyson 
In Mem, exxi, Thou hear’st the village hammer clink, And 
see’st the moving of the team, 

fb. spec. The motion of the heavenly bodies. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Const. 7609 Of hair moveyng ban have 
yhe no wonder, c 1391 Chaucer Astral. Prol., T he .4. partie 
shal ben a theorik to declare the Moeuynge of the celestial 
bodies. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pttgr. 12323 The planetys . . in 
tber mevynges. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 87 [He 
knew the sun’s] proper muyn and his mot raptyne, 1391 
Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. ii. r_ Mars his true mouing. 1394 
Blundevii. Exerc. ni. i. viii. (1636) 285 The ninth heaven is 
..without starres, having two movings, the one from East 
to West upon the Poles of the world. and the other from. 
West to East upon his owns Poles. 

•j* o. Bodily movement or gesture. Obs. 

1377 Northbrqoke Dicing (1843) 92 Those filtliie and vn- 
honest gestures and mouings ot enterlude players. 160a 
Shaks. Ham. n. ii, 3x7 What a piece of worke is a man !., 
in forme and mouing how expresse and admirable? 1607 
Markham Cava.1, n. (x6i7) X23 Let him goe and come con- 
tinual! with easie, soft, and vndisturbing mouings. 

+ d. Power or faculty of motion. Obs. 

1499 Caxtqn Eneydos iv. 29 Lyke a corps . . wy thoute par- 
tycypacion of sensityf moeuynge, 1380 Ili.vwtivu.fi)rder 
Curing Horses Dis. xvi. 8 Those conduits through which the 
spirites animall do giue feeling, and moouing to the bodie, 
t e. Chess. A move. Obs 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. vii. (1883) 179 One yssue and one 
mouynge apperteyneth vnto alle the peple [= pawns]. For 
they may goo fro the poynt they stands in at the first 
meuynge vnto the tliirde poynt right forth to fore them [etc.]. 

f. Moving of the waters ; used after John v. 3 
for; A stir or excitement, a change or disturbance 
in the course of events. 

[1388 Wycuf John v. 3 In these lay a greet multitude., 
abidynge the mouyng of the watir. (So in all later versions.)] 
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1900 J. A. H. Murray Evol. Eng ; Lexicogr. 27 But by the 
end of tbe-sixteenth century, as by the end of the nineteenth, 
there was a moving of the waters. 

+ 2. fig. A disturbance or commotion. Obs. 
c 1450 Godstmu Reg. 367 They considered ..that thershold 
come therof, by the occasion of such manor of discencion, 
notall-onlydyuerse mevyngis, but also. . harm es and expensis. 

3 . The action of prompting, instigating, etc. ; *j*an 
inward prompting or impulse (= Motion $b, 9). 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. T 273 Youre conseil..ne sholde riat 
..be called a conseillyng, nut a mocion or a moeuyng of 
folye. c 1450 Mirour Saluaciomi 4265 Oure wille and oure 
movinges knawes he wele evry whitte. *302 Atkynson tr. 
Be Imitatime in. lix. 249 Se thou gyue hede dylygentlye 
vnto the mouynges of nature & grace, a 17x6 South Serm. 
(1744) XI. viii. 190 He also suffers by the movings and 
yearnings of his own compassion. 

4 . Fencing , etc. (see quot.). ? 06 s. 

1747 J. Godfrey Set. Defence 31 The going down to the 
Leg.. is done after receiving or moving... Receiving is the 
stopping our Adversary’s Blow first, and then going to his 
Leg : Moving is going down without receiving, but taking 
care before you go down, to move his Sword out of the Line. 
Ibid. 32 It is a difficult Matter for him to.. guard against 
your little or no notice-giving Movings and going down. 

5 . at t rib , : + moving-bell (see quot.); Moving 
Lay, (a) U.S. the first of May, being the usual 
day in New York for household removals (Scheie 
de Vere Americanisms, 1872, p. 92); ( b ) Mil. a 
day on which a regiment or troops are on the march. 

?c 1760 Nolle kens in J. T. Smith Life (1828) I. 54 The 
Moving-bell . . goes when they move a body out of one parish 
to the next, 1897 Cavalry Tactics ii. 7 1 1 is better to lengthen 
the marches on the moving days than to omit the rest day. 

Moving (mzrviij ),///. a. [f. Move v. + -ing A] 

1 . That moves (in intransitive senses) ; that passes 
from one place to another ; capable of moving, or 
of being moved ; not fixed or stationary. 

In qnot. c 1386 firsts moevyng may be absoi. — Primum 
mobile, in apposition with firmament. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 197 O firste moeuyng 
crueel firmament, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii, 282 Dread- 
fuile Eyen, that ben evera more mevyr.ge and sparklyn.ee, 
as Fuyr. 1603 Shaks. Ma:b. v. v. 38 Within this three Mile 
you may see it comming, I say, a mooing Groue. 1683 
Moxon Mich. Excrc., Printing xii. f 6 Extend the moving 
Foot of your Compasses where it will fall in the Circle, and 
make there a Mark. 1709-10 TatlerAo. t The moving 
Picture in Fleet-Street, 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. iv. x, 
The moving Moon went up the sky, And nowhere did abide. 
1839 FitzGerald tr, Omar li. The Moving Finger writes; 
and, having writ, Moves on. 1882 M inchin Uni pi. Kinemai. 
32 Path of a moving point relatively to a movingplane. 

absoi. C1391 Chaucer Astral. 1. § 17 This equinoxial is 
cleped the girdel of the firste moeving. 1394 R. Ashley tr. 
Lays le Roy 125 b, They which in times past beheld the 
heauens, fou nd but few mouings, and could scarce perceiue ten. 

b. Moving plant : the Indian plant Des mo ilium 
gyrans, in which the leaflets are constantly moving. 

1787 tr. Linnaeus' Pam. Plants I. p. xix, The Moving plant 
{Hedysarum niovens). i865 Treas. Boi. 395/1. 

c. fig. Unstable, changeful. 

1360 Holland Crt. Penns Prol, 6x For he that hes of the 
Air the nature. Is oft nmifand, liclit, raerie, with plesure. 
1599 Pass. Pitgr. xv, The morning rise Doth scite each 
mouing scence from Idle rest. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 1. 
xoo The moving Toyshop of their heart. 

d. That progresses, or moves forward. 

1903 Mori.ey Glad stone II. v, L 4 Austria, in turn, was far 
too slow for a moving age. 

2. That moves (in transitive senses), 
ft. That causes or produces motion. 

1639 Leak Watervjks. 8 The more the moving force is dis- 
tant from the center of motion, so much the more force it 
shall have, 182a Imison Set. fy Art I. 52 The motion of 
machines must be excited and kept up by some cause which 
is called the moving power. 1838 KKBLEA«r«.ix.(i848) 245 
Which, had she been free and erect she might have achieved 
by her own moving force applied to her own machinery. 

b. transf, That originates, causes, instigates, or 
actuates, 

c 1489 Caxtqn Bla.ncha.niyn xx.65 Concedes you not that 
ye be occasion, and the cause mnuyng of thassemble of the 
ostis that are for your towne, and of the shedyng of bloode 
that procedeth therof. 1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 38 Nor 
may it be amiss briefly here to unfold both the first occasion 
of, and the moving Reason unto it. 1724 Du Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 172 The great moving men. began to go out 
of town. 1833 .1 . H. Newman Arlans v. i. (1876) 353 The 
error. .of mistaking whatever shows itself on the surface of 
the Apostolic Community, .for the real moving principle and 
life of the system. 1903 R. Lovett Jus. Chalmers ii. 46 
He was a moving spirit in fun and mischief. 

c. That touches, or has power to touch, the 
feelings ; that affects or influences the mind. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 33 If the gentle spirit of 
mouing words Can no way change you to a milder forme; 
lie wooe you like a Souldier. 1399 Nash* Lenten Stnffe 3 
The delectablest lustie sight and mouingest obiect, me though t 
it was that our Me sets forth. 1638 Sungs by Diary (1836) 
220 Sure I am that the dying words of an affectionate Father 
cannot but fasten deeper, and retain a Memory longer then 
the speech of the movingst Orator. * 7*6 Swift Gulliver it, 
viii, 1. bagged, by all that was moving, to be delivered out 
of the Dungeon I was in. 1837 Mbs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) 
1 . 67 Mrs. Marsh, the moving authoress of the ‘ Old Man's 
Tales 1873 Jowrtt Plato (ed, a) I. 3S7 How he produced 
his children ui court, which was a moving spectacle. 

d. Of a question : Exciting public interest. 

1907 Outlook 23 Mar. 390/1 His subject.. is one of the 
moving questions of our time. 

Movingly (mjJ’.viijli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a moving, touching, or affecting manner. 


139s Shaks. Two Gent. it. i. 134, 1 would haue had them 
writ more mouingly. c 16x1 Chapman Iliad iil 412 So fresh, 
and inouingly attir’d. 1711 Steele Spec t. No. 147 f 2 The 
Art of Reading movingly and fervently. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona xix, ‘ And she pled for me ? ' says I. ‘ She did that, 
and very movingly ’. 

1' Mo'ving'iiess. 06s. rare. [f. Moving ppl. a. 
+ -ness, j The quality of being moving or affecting. 

x66x Boyle Style of Script. 242 There is a strange Moving- 
nesse..to be found in some Passages of the Scripture, which 
is to be found no where else. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. 
x. 107 Plato commends, .the use of Repetitions as that which 
carries in it a great, .movingness of Affection [in oratory]. 

Mow (man), sb. 1 Forms: 1 muga, muha, 
mfiwa, 3 moue, muje, 3-7 mowe, 4 mou, 4, 7, 8 
mough, 5 moghe, mughe, (5 moowe, mowgh(e, 
8 maw, 9 dial, mew, moo, mow, 5— mow. [OE. 
imiga, muiva, muha wk. masc., corresponding to 
ON. mugs swath, also crowd of people (in the latter 
sense also tmig-r str. masc. ; cf. MSw. moghe masc., 
multitude, Sw. dial, muga, mum fem., heap, Norw. 
nmga, mua, nine fem., heap, muge masc., heap, 
crowd). The word also exists in the compound 
ON. altniige , almug-r (MSw. almoghe, - mogher , 
Sw. allmoge , Da. almue), common people. 

Evidence that the word existed in some other Teut. lang. 
may possibly be afforded by Sp. mnga landmark, pile (so 
app. med.L. nmga from Spain), which, however, some 
scholars assert to be from Basque ; and med.L. miigiunt hay- 
stack (one example from Italy dated 1334). The conjecture 
that the first element in OHG., MHG. wi«w«>yMouLDWARi‘ 
represents this word is very doubtful.] 

In England now mainly dialectal ; in the U. S. it seems to 
be general. 

1. A stack of liay, corn, beans, peas, etc. ; also, 
a heap of grain or hay in a bam. Cf. Hay -mow. 

c 723 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A xo8 Aceruus, muha, <11 000 
FEutcc Exod. xxii. 6 sif fyr bserne mu^att o&Se standende 
acceras. c 1030 / ae. in Wr.-YV flicker 348/6 Aceruum, mu wan. 
c xzc>3 Fay, 29280, I ban eouesen he [re. j>a sparwen] grupen 
swa heo duden in yen minjen. a 1300 Cursor M. 6760 If 
fire be kyndeld and ouertak Thoru feld, or corn, or mou, or 
stak. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 1x7 He tuk a culter hat 
glowand, That het wes in a fyre byrnand,. .And heych vpon 
a mow [it] did. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. i, (1495) 
77 As it faryth in a wete mough of whete, a *400-50 A lex- 
a/tder 4434 pan as a Mare at a moghe 3oure mawis se fill. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 339 A mow off com he biggit 
thaim about. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 245/2 A 'blagiis.,arckonicus. 
1523 Fitzhekb, PJusb. 23 For and it sweate not in the hey- 
cockes it wyll sweate in the mowe. 1339 Knaresborough 
Wills (Surtees) I. 58 The value of a mowghe of hay. 1593 
Tussek JH/sb. (1878) 131 In gouing at baruest, learne skil- 
fully how ech grame for to laie by it selfe on a mow. 1609 
Holland A mm. Marcell. 220 The whole mow or stacke 
being shaken was borne downe. 17x8 Ramsay Christ's 
Kirk Gr, in. xxi, But Lawrie he took out his nap Upon a 
mow o’ pease. 1794 Billingsley Agric. Snrv. Somerset 
(1797) 3x0 It is very difficult to keep the mows on studies 
free from them. [re. rats and mice]. 1844 Stephens Bk. 
Farm II. 264 To pile up the sheaves as they are brought 
in into what are called mows , that is, the sheaves are 
placed in rows. 1862 Longf. Wayside Inn , Prd. 28 The 
barns display .. their mows of hay. x8g6 Daily News 
19 Sept. 2/5 The stocks, locally called mows, present a 
mass of green shoots. 

2. A place in a bam where hay or corn is 
heaped up. 

1735 Johnson, Mow, aloft or chamber where bay or corn 
is laid up. 1856 G. Henderson Pop. Rhymes Berwick 91 
They were engaged in carrying his corn from the stack in 
the barn-yard to the mow in the barn. 1884 IV. Sussex Gaz. 
25 Sept., Good spacious barn, asphalte floor, and mow. 

+ 3. A heap or pile; also, a heap of earth, a 
mound, hillock, 06s. 

1424 in Hcton L'pool Mnnic. Rec. (1883) I. es On a mow 
within the said town we saw the said Sir Richard, 1513 
Douglas Mneis iv. ix. 69 Abufe the mowe the foirsaid bed 
was maid. 1681 W, Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 899 
A mow or heap, str ties. 

4. alt rib. and Comb . ; mow-breast , - maker , - side , 
-stack, • yard ; mow-barton., a stackyard ; + mow- 
floor. the floor of a bam in which hay or com is 
stored ; mow-heat, a disease of hay or com caused 
by overheating and fermenting in the mow ; mow- 
staddle, * the framework or stone upon which a 
stack is built* {Eng. Dial. Did.) ■ mowstead, {a) 
the place where the rick stands; the stand or sup- 
ports which raise the rick from the ground; {b) a 
bay or division between the threshing-floor and the 
end of the barn ; (c) a mass of hay or com filling 
such a bay. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts, etc. VII, 12 For [the] Fence of a 
*'Maw Barton on the same Farm. *893 W. Raymond Try- 
phena in Lave i. 8 He looked upon . .the cow-stalls and mow- 
barton full of yellow stacks. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Sur- 
tees! 75 Putte them into the hey-house, and lette them lye 
ate the *mowe-brest all night. 1868 Rip. U. S. Commissioner 
Agric. (1869) 424 Making chimneys, so tospeak, in the mow, 
by putting barrels on the ‘mow floor and drawing them 
up as the hay was stowed about them. 1896 P. A. Brock 
Boon, Hist. Virginia I. 453 Spontaneous combustion, 
*mo wheat, and the depreciation resulting from the entrance 
of sea water, *768 Chron, in Ann, Reg. IX. 117/2 Let the 
“mow-maker be provided with a quantity of salt 1865 
Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys I. 240 Wealthy tossed down 
great trusses of h.ay to them from the *mowside. 1894 
Bt.ACKMORuPrr/yrriwr 368 *Mo\vstaek and oak-wood, farm- 
house and abbey. 1235-33 Rentalia Gtastoa. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 140 Et debut habere *raugstathel et unum sedlep 


plenum de frumente. *330 Will T. Tnbbe of E. Chathnu , 
Berks, So that shoe have my parlor & the over-chambre 
unto hir use w th a *mowsted tn the north ende of my barne, 
1629 Inventory in Best's Farm. Bks. (Surtees) xxo A piece 
of a mewstead of wheate and maslin unthresht 6 \. 1833 

Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 889 Along the sides of the thresh- 
ing-floor are what are called mowsteads. 1869 Blackmorr' 
Lorna D. xxxix, And here was our own *muwyard better 
filled than we could remember. 

Mow (niau, niffu), sb.- Forms : 4 mouwe, 4-6 
mowe, 5 mawe, 6 mew, 6-7 moe. PI. 6 moues, 
-is, mowis, 6-8 mows, 6~7 mowes, 6, 9 mous, 
mowsa. [a. Oh', moe, mom mouth, lip, pout 
(mod.F. moue pouting grimace), of obscure origin ; 
or peril, a MDu. mouwe of the same meaning. 

The MDu. word is prob. from OFr.; some, however, think 
that it was the source, regarding it as a special use of mouwe 
thick flesh (Mow sb.*), from which sense the senses ‘thick 
lip ’, 1 pout ’ are assumed to have been developed. 

In England the word has little colloquial currency, and 
the pronunciation is uncertain. The British Diets, give 
(man), the recent U. S. Diets. (m<5"). In Scotland, where the 
word is still in use, the sound is (mau).] 

1 . A grimace ; esp., a derisive grimace. 

£■1323 Poems Times Edw. 7/348 in Pol. .SVuirUCamdent 339 
He makketh the a momve. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. Prol. 
7 And when a wight is from hire whiel Ithrowe, Than 
laugheth she and maketh hym ];e mowe. 1390 Gower Conf. 
II. 32 Wherof bejaped with a mowe He goth, a 1400-30 
Alexander 4728 pan stode fiai glorand on his gome with 
grisely mawis. c 1440 Promp. Parv.^ep/'i Mowe, or skorne, 
vangia, vet valgia. 1484 Caxton Curiall 4 The man that 
bath grete corage & vertuous mespriseth her lawhynges and 
mowes. 153S Co’UiKDALC Ps. xxxiv. 15 Yee y° very lame 
come together agaynst me vnawarras, makynge mowes at 
me, & ceasse not. 1581 Pettie tr. Guaszo's Civ. Conv._ in. 
(1386) 170 [They] will not stick to make moes _at their maister 
behinde his back. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 41 Apes, and 
Monkeys ’Twixt two such she’s would chatter this way, and 
Contemne with mowes the other. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Tram, 333 One that we preserved alive was quite 
amazed, and made us good laughing, with his mows and 
monkey faces. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 80 By that devil 
that, .made mows and mocking at his insufferable tortures. 
x8o8 Lamb Let, to Manning 26 Feb., A sort of a frantic yell, 
..with roaring sometimes, like bears, mows and mops like 
apes. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 11. vii, Bob grinned, made a 
mow at Mr. Grabman, and scampered up the stairs. 

b. In phrases mops and mows (see Mop sbf), 
mocks and mows, mows and mocks, 

1308 KennediE Flytingio. Dunbar 353 In to thy mowis 
and mokis, It may be verifeit that thy wit is thin. 160a 
Fulbecke \st Ft. Parall. 71 Things must be recompenced 
with things... And wordes with wordes, and taunts with 
mockes, and mowes. i63x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 898 Mocks and mows with the mouth, sannte. 

2 . Sc. f a. A jest. Obs. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 831 The fulis fonde in the flet, 
And mony mowis at mete On the flure maid. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. ui. xlix. And Benytas of ane mussill maid ane aip, 
With mony vther subtill mow and jaip. 1333 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (Rolls) II. 37s Mony mow & knak. a 1578 Lindesay 
(P itscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 198 Everte word was 
ane mow that he spak. 

b. The plural form is used (latterly without 
consciousness of its grammatical character) with 
the sense ‘jest’ (as opposed to earnest). Often 
predicatively (quasi-aq^.), esp. in negative contexts, 
= ‘ (no) laughing matter’, 1 (not) to be trifled with’. 
1330 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 71, I maid it hot in mowis. 
a X550 Christis Kirke Gr. 155 The miliar wes of manly mak, 
To meit him wes na mowis. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 173 My lordis, is it mowse or earnest J 
1728 Ramsay A rchers diverting themselves 1 56 Or in earnest, 
or in mows, Be still successful. 1877 G. Macdonald Mrq. 
Lassie Ivii, Juist tak tent the morn what ye say whan Jeans 
i’ the room . .for she’s no mowse. 1888 Barrie Auld Licht 
Idylls xii, Its not mous to be out at such a time. 

Mow, sb.'b dial. East Anglian var. of MawyZ>. 3 , 
a gull. 

C1440 Prom f>. Pare. 346/1 Mowe, byrd, or semevve. <21490 
Botoner /tin. (1778) in Ei ibi nidificant aves vocacm 
ganettys, guUys, see mowys, et eaeteraj aves marinse. *893 
Broad Norfolk (ed . Cozens-Hardy) 49 Mow, Gull (in general). 

f Mow, sbA Sc. Qbs, [App. a var. of moll, 
Mull r/i. l J Dust, mould. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. vm .{Preach, Swallow) xliil, 
Like_ to the mow before the face of wind Quhiskis away, and 
makis wratchis blind. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1 1. 
79 For-quhy that wall wes nocht biggit with lyme, Bot with 
dry mow that wes of lytill effect, 
t Mow, sbB Qbs. ran — 1 . [a. MDu. mouwe — 

mod.G. maud] Fleshy part, muscle. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay man vii. 173 Mawgys..cam 
to bayarde, and bounde hym the mowes of the feete there 
wyth all well streyghte. 

Mow (mou), v.l Forms: 1-2 m&wan, 2-4 
mowen, 3 me o wen, mewen, mouin, 3-8 mowe, 
5-9 dial. maw(e, 7 mough, 6- mow. Pa. t. 5, 8 
(9 dial.) mew(e, 8- mowed. Pa. pple. i m&wen, 
5 mowe, 5-7 mowen, 6 mowne, 8 Sc. mavra, 6 - 
mowed, 7- mown. [A Com. WGer. (orig. re- 
duplicating) verb : OE. m&wan (pa. t *miow, pa. 
pple, mdwen ) ; in the other langs. conjugated 
weak: OFris. mea, MEG. mcien, MDu. maeien 
(Du. maaien), OHG. mden (MHG. msejen, mod.G. 
mdhen ) ; from LG. are Sw. meja, Da, tncie. The 
root, OTeut. *mx-, pre-Teut. *me-, occurs in Mead, 
Meadow, and in Gr. Apar to reap ; an extended 
form is found in L. met-ere to reap. 


MOW. 

The pa. t. is now always wowed; in the pa, pple. the str. 1 
and wk. forms are both current.] 

1 . Inins. To cut down (grass, corn, etc.) with a 
scythe, or (in recent use) with a machine that 
operates like a scythe. Also with away, down . 

a goo tr. Baida's Hist. i. i. (1890) 28 peer nainix mann for 
wintres cyle on sumera hex ne mawep. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 5253 pe gode knytes leye adoun as gras pat me do)> 
mowe. 14.. Child. Jems z6 in Horstm. A Itengl. Lei;. i 1878) 

1 1 1 pen men hyre come repyd & mew, c 1462-3 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 269 Withe wedys, whiche must be mowen doune 
playne. c 1482 in Cal. Proc. Chattc. Q. Eliz. (1830) II. Pref. 
69 Alianoie..mewe down his corn growyng grene on the 
felde. 1530 Palsgr. 641/1, I mowe with a sythe,_/> fauche. 
Wyll you mowe this corne or shere it? 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. 
iii. 39 Like to a Haruest man, that task’d to mowe Or all, or 
loose his hyre. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 371 
They mowed green corn, to give the blades to horses. 1668 
Dryden Even. Love 1. ii, Our love here is like our grass, if 
it be not mowed quickly ’tis burnt up. 1711 Swift Jrnl. io 
Stella 13 May, The bay of our town is almost fit to be mowed. 
1847 Makryat Ckildr. N. Eorest v, It was time to mow down 
grass to make into bay for the winter. 1875 Encycl. Brit. I. 
323/1 It can . .be kept going sixteen hours aday, and will easily 
mow from 16 to 18 acres of seeds or meadow in that time, 
to. In figurative context. Now rare. 

+ Formerly used (instead of reap) antithetically with sew. 
c 1250 Prov. JElfred 83 in O. E. Misc. 106 Iiwych so he 
mon so wep A 1 swuch heschal mowe. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 
239 For Supplant with his slyhe cast Fulofte happneth for- 
te mowe Thing which an other man hath sowe. 1549 
Coverdai.e, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. 20 Suche seede as euery 
man soweth, suche shal he mowe. x6z8 Wither Brit. Re- 
tnemb, in. 67 And I mow Ofc times with mirth, what I in 
teares did sow. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lai. 305 
What you sow so that you must mow. 

c. iramf. and fig. To cut ( off. down , etc.) with 
a sweeping stroke like that of a scythe ; to destroy 
or kill indiscriminately or in great numbers. Now 
rare exc. with down, in reference to slaughter in 
battle by cannon-shot or fusillade. 

4-1430 Pilgr. Lyf \M cathode n. cl. (1869) 135 It is thilke 
that moweth the lyfe and the gost out of the bodi. 1513 
Douglas AEneis x. ix. 10 Than, as wad lyoun, ruschyt lie 
in the fycht, And all quham he arekis nerrest hand Without 
reskew dovn jnawis with his brand. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
v. vii. 4 What valiant Foe-men, like to Autumnes Corne. 
Haue we mow’d downe in tops of all their pride ? 1609 B. 
Jonson Sil. Warn. iv. v, Hee has got some-bodies old two- 
hand-sword, to mow you off at the knees. 1623 Bacon Ess., 
Seditions (Arb.) 405 The Population of a Kingdome (espe- 
cially if it be not mowen downe by warrsl. 1697 Dryden 
Aineid x. 775 He. . Mows offbis Head. 1720 Pope Iliad xx. 
406 'Tis not in me, tho’ favour’d by the Sky, To mow whole 
Troops, and make whole Annies fly. 1836 Alison Hist. 
Europe (1849-50) VII. xlii. § 38. 120 The Imperial had seen 
500 of its bravest sailors mowed down by the irresistible fire 
of the English vessels. 1884 Manch. Exam. 21 Mar. 5/1 
The rifle mowed them down as they approached till not 
more than a score lived to reach the lines. 

2 . To cut down the produce of (a field, etc.) with 
a scythe or (in recent use) with a mowing machine. 

In early use always with the etymologically related mead, 
meadow, as cognate object. 

c 893 K. jElfred Or os. n, viii. § 2 jelice & mon maed mawe. 
c 1203 Lay. 1942 Cornes heo seowen medewen heo meowen. 
c 1425 [see Mastery 3 b], 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 23 Whan 
thy medowes be mowed, they [etc.], d 1530 Treat. Galaunt 
145 in HazI.jSl P. P. Ill, 137 The florysshynge medeofour 
welth webauebegontomawe. 1604 Dekker // ouest WWo Wks. 
1873 II. 103 Are not the fields mowen and cut downe ? 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Port. Apr. 65 Mow Carpet-walks. 1788 Burns 
Bonie Moor-Hen i, The heather was blooming, the meadows 
were inawn. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 354 As some 
labourer . . Under a flaming sun, mows fields ripe-yellow in 
harvest. 1900 Mrs. Glyn Visits Eliz. (1906) 65 He looks as 
quiet and respectable as the pony that mows the lawn. 

t fig. 1711 in ro tk Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. A pp. V. 153 
The Irish foot, .were moweing the field of honour, 
b. transf. in jocular use : To shave. 

1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. Pref., Here the luxuriant Chin 
quite down is mown. 1719 D’Urfey Pills I. 229 My Holi- 
day Cloaths on, and face newly Mow'd. 1833 J, Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 27 ‘So’, said one of the metropolitan 
journalists, ‘ we may one day mow our beards with a relic 
of old London Bridge ’. <2 x839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 99 
He., mows his beard eu w Hilaire. 

8 , absol. To cut down grass, com, etc., with a 
scythe, or (in recent use) with a mowing machine. 

axxoo Gere/a in Anglia (x886) IX. 261 In Agusto and 
Septembri and Octobri njawan. 1340 Ayenh. 214 Huo fiarme 
ssolde erye and zawe ripe and mawe. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. 
§ 22 In the later ende of Iune is tyme to begyn to mowe. 
1603 Bacon Adz 1. Learn. 1. viii. § 2 Like an ill Mower, that 
mowes on still, and nener whets his Syth. 1711 Swift Jrnl. 
to Stella 19 May, About our town we are mowing already 
and making hay. 1772 C. Robinson Let. to J, Grimston 19 
J uly in Grimston Papers, My mowers the other day mew over 
a partridge nest with sixteen eggs. 1783 Burns Death ^Dr. 
Hornbook viii, Friend I bae ye been mawin. When ither 
folk are busy sawin ? 1863 A, H. Charteris Jas. Robertson 
iii. 48 Saying, he was going to mow. 
b. in figurative context. (Cf. 1 b.) 

4-XI7S Lamb. Horn. 131 pe Sq saweS on blescunge he seal 
mawen of blescunge. c 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 147 Hie hiden 
wepemle and sewende, and shule cumen mid blisse and 
mowen. 1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 144 He, there- 
fore, that spends his whole time in recreation, is ever whet- 
ting, never mowing. X655 Waller Panegyric to Ld. Pro- 
tector 63 Ours is the Harvest where the Indians mowe. 

0 . transf. To sweep down men in battle. Hence 
irans, with cognate obj., to make (one’s way, a 
passage) by ‘ mowing ’. 

c 1300 Havelck 1832 But thanne bigan he for to mowe 
With the barre, and let hem shewe, Hw he cowthe sore 
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smite. 1678 Duvden A il for Love 1. i, Mow ’em out a Pas- 
sage, And, entring where the foremost Squadrons yield. 
Begin the noble Harvest of the Field. 1737 Gray Bard 86 
Long years of havock. .thro’ the kindred squadrons mow 
their way. 

Mow (man), vP Now dial, (see E.D.D.). Also 
4, 7 mowe, 5 moweye, mughe, 7 mough,moow. 
[f. Mow jt/a. 1 ] tram. To put in mows. Also with up. 

1393 Large. P. PI. C. vi. 14 (MS. Vespasian B. xvi.) Canst 
bow . . Mowe oper mouwen [ MS. Phillipps 8231 mowen, MS. 
Camb. Uuiv. Libr. muwe] o]>er make bond for sheues. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 565/17 Archonizo, to moweye. 
1483 Calk. A ngl. 245/2 To mughe hay, archoniare , archoni- 
zere. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxm. ii. 220 In this 
maner in those countries suchkindsof farage are mowed up. 
1620 Markham Parew. Hush. xii. 80 How to Stacke or Moow 
your Corne without the dores. 1764 Museum Rust. II, 
xxxiii. 107 Let them be thrown promiscuously into the bay 
of the barn, and not regularly mowed. 

Mow (muu, mou), vP Also 5-6, 9 mowe, 6 
moo, mowgh, 7, 9 moe. [f. Mow jA 2 J 

1 . intr. To make mouths or grimaces. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 235 To skoffe and 
mowelyk a wantoun ape. 1322 World .$■ Child ( Roxh, ) A iij, 

I can mowe on a man And make a lesynge well I can. 1389 
R. Harvey PI. Pert. (1590) ix He spide a lacke an apes, in 
a gaie cote, sit mooing on a Marchants bulke, 16x0 Shaks. 
Temp. n. ii. 9 Sometime like Apes, that moe and chatter at 
me, And after bite me. 1647 Trapp Comm. Heb. xi. 36 So 
they mowed at David, mocked at Isaiah . .jeared onr Saviour. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Iviii, A noise like that of a bn- 
boon when he mows and chatters. 1819 Shelley Peter Bell 
3rd vi. xx, With Flibbertigibbet, imp of pride, Mocking and 
mowing by his side. 1833 J. H. Nf.wman Ca/lista (1890) 
264 An animal of some wonderful species, .proceeded to 
creep and crawl, nioeing and twisting as it went. 1B84 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 43 Every streak of mist. .Pointed 
and mowed and mocked and laughed at him. 
t 2 . Sc. a. intr. To jest. to. trans. To deride, 
mock. Ois. 

1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T, S.) 208 He did hot 
scornyt the merchand, and mowic the lettres of the kingis. 
1329 Lyndesay Co/npl. 246 Quod the thrid man ; thow dois 
hot mow. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
v. 268 The king mowit verie oft with him. 

tMow, vP Also 7 mowe. [Echoic.] =Mooz>. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's M01-. 4 Brute and wilde beasts, 
which hardly are parted from their companie, . . but still they 
lowe and mowe after them. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. ir. ii2 S. Luke,. an Oxe indeed, . .that he did mow and 
low the Gospel abroad over all the world. 

Hence Mowing vbl. sb. Also Mower, a cow. 
1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 16 a/x The mowynge or lowynge 
of beastes, vnegitus. 1578 Best in Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) 
III. 63 Making great noise, with cries like the mowing of 
Buis, a *700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mower, a Cow. 
Mow, obs. form of May vP 
Mowable (m<?«abT), a. Also 7 moable. [f. 
Mow vP + -able,] That can be mown; capable 
of growing grass for hay. 

1607 Norden Sum. Dial. v. 196 Because we speake of up- 
land meddowes, we will accept all mowable grounds in that 
sence. 1793 Washington Let. 12 Dec., Writ. 1891 XII. 364 
Fur every acre of plougliable and mowable ground. 

Mowah, Mowar(e : see Mahwa, Mower, 
Mowtourn (mau-btun), v. [Back-formation 
from Mowburnt.] intr. Of bay, com, etc.: To 
heat and ferment through being stacked too green. 

1707 Mortimer Hash. (1721) 1 . 134 Be careful not to house 
it green, lest it mow-burn. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 266/2 The 
buyer has also to judge if it has been heated or ‘mow-burnt’, 
while lying in the field after being cut, or in the stack. 

Hence Mowhurn sb., the process of becoming 
mowburnt ; = mowJieat (Mow sbP 4). 

X764 Museum Rust. II. lxxv. 251 Your correspondent’s 
method seems to threaten that dreadful malady, mow-burn. 

Mowburnt (mcfu-btf.int), a. [f. Mow sbP + 
Burnt ppl. a.] Of hay, corn, etc. : Spoilt by be- 
coming overheated in the mow. 

1348 Act 2 hf 3 Edit). VI, c. 10 § 2 Any Malte..beinge made 
of mowburnte or spired Barley. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 54 To lye such barley aside for seede as is., 
moweburnt. X764 Museum Rust. II. lxxi, 234 The hay 
stacked in this damp state is always mow-burnt. X900 Daily 
News 23 May 9/x The greater part was good, but there was 
a mixture of bad mowburnt (overheated m the rick), 
Mowehatowe, obs. form of Mustachio, 
Mowoiie, obs. form of Mooch &. 

Mowcht, xnowete, obs. pa. t. of May vP 
Mowdie, -y, var. forms of Moudie. 
Mowd(i)ewart, -wort, etc. : see Modudwarf. 
+ Mowe. Obs. Forms: I 111639, 2-3 maije, 
3 mawe, mobe, mouie, moije, mowe, 4 man, 
4-5 mow. [OE. mdge (also pitfcge) :— OTeut. type 
*m$gdn- ; the corresponding fem. to mfcg May sb: 1 '] 
A female relative, kinswoman ; esp, by marriage, 

1 as an aunt, niece, sister-in-law. 

Beowulf 1391 Grendles magan gang, c izon Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 125 Seinte marie. , com to hire mo3c Seinte elizabet. 
CX250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1651 He was hire mouies sune. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 6458 Supke he made \>e oper pat het edward 
spousi emperours mowe. a X300 Cursor M. 2807 1 Has j?ou 
her ’, pai said, * ani man. Sun Or doghter, mik or mau’. 01440 
Promp.Parv. 343/2 Mow, husbondyssyster.ar wyfyssystyr, 
or syster in lawe, 

Mowe, obs. f. MayzO, Mew sbf, Move v., Mow. 
Moweare, obs. form of Mower 1 . 

Mowed (mdud), ppl. a. rare. [f. Mow &A + 
-ed 1 .] »= Mown ppl. a. 


MOWING. 

1639 Hammond On Ps. lxxii. 6 Like rain upon the mowed 
grass. 1839 P. Beaton Jews in the East II. vii. 261 Fields 
of mowed corn. 

+ Mo*wel. Obs. [?repr.OE. *TMigel,ti. ~L.mugill\ 
The mullet. 

<■1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 765/1 Hie magihts, a 
mowel. 

Mowen, obs. f. May w 1 : obs. pa. pple. of Mow vP 
Mowence, variant of Muakce. 

Mower 1 (moa oj). Also 5 moware, -eare, 
-eer, -ere, 6 mowyer. [f. M ow vP + -er E 
With regard to the form mowyer, see -ter.] 

1 . One who cuts grass, etc., with a scythe. 

c 1440 Proittp. Pam. 343/2 Moware wythe a s.y\\\e,falcator, 
mctetlus. X573 Tusseu Hush. (1S78) 120 Set mowers a mow- 
ing, where meadow is grovvne. 1632 Milton V Allegro 66 
The Mower whets his sithe. 1727 in 61 h Rep. Dep. Kpr. 
App. 11. xi8 The Office of Keeper of Bushy Park.. and of 
Paler and Mower of the Brakes thereof. x866 M. Arnold 
T/iyrsis xiii, Where are the mowers, who.. Stood with sus- 
pended scythe to see us pass? 

to. Prov. phrase. A‘o meat for mowers', unsuit- 
able to, or unobtainable by, people of low degree. 

1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 342 Lais an harlot of Corinthe 
of excellent beautie, but so dere & costely that she was no 
morsell for mowyers. 1532 Latimer Semi., Septuag. (1584) 
322 b, Therefore it [sc. this parable] may well be called hard 
nieate, not nieate for mowers nor ignorant people. 1581 
Mui.caster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 179 To hope for hie 
manages, is good meat, but not for mowers. 

c. Mower’s mit9, the Leptus autiunnalis. 

1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex- 

2 . A mowing machine. 

1832 in Encycl. Brit. (1853) II. 279/1 Mowers and reapers 
must become as indispensable, .as horse-rakes,_ploughs and 
thrashing machines. X903 Motor. A nn. 245 This machine is 
designed to draw mowers and reapers in the field. 

t Mo*wer 2 . Obs. Also 5 moware, 6 mowar. 
[f. Mow w .3 + -er 1 .] One who makes mouths; a 
jester, a mocker. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 345/2 Moware, or makere of a mowe, 

. .valgiator. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxii. 34 Think je 
nocht schame, To hold sic moweris on the moune. 1501 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. Ii, Juuenall like an e mowar him 
allone, Stude scornand euerie man as thay jeid by. 1330 
Palsgr, 246/2 Mower skorner, moequevr. 

Mower 3 : see Mow vP 
Mowest, Moweye, obs. ff. Moist a.. Mow ®, 2 
Mowgh, obs. fonn of Mow sbP, Mow vP 
Mowghe, obs. form of May vP, Mow sbP 
Mowght(e, Mowhair, obs. ff. Moth, Mqhatr. 
Mowhake, -hawke, obs. forms of Mohawk. 
Mowilig (niJR'ii]),wW. sbP [f, Mo\v».l + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of Mow vP 

1404 Nottingham Rec. III. 278 Paid for mowyng and 
teddyng. 1573 Stanford Churchw. Acc. in Antiquary 
XVII. 171 It. for moyng and kockyng of an acre of pulsse. 
1858 Glennv Card. Every-day Bk. Dec. 283/2 Mowing 
must not be neglected where you have to keep the grass 
in good order. 

to. concr. The quantity of grass cut at one time; 
also pi. grass removed by mowing. 

1764 Ann. Reg. 48 , 1 sold the first, second, third, and fourth 
mowings at a shilling per rod. 1802 W. Forsyth Fruit 
Trees xxv. (1824)349 You must lay some short grass mowings 
..at the bottoms of the large baskets. 

2 . U.S. Land on which grass is grown for hay. 

1786 Mem. Arner. Acad. Sci. (1793) II. 120 This extent 

contains, as fine ploughland and luxuriant pasture and 
mowing, as I had before seen. 1783 [,-ee Orcharding zj. 
1869 Mrs. Stowe Old Town Folks iv. (3870) 33 And be off 
lying in themowing, likea partridge, when they come after ye. 

8. attrih. and Comb,, as mowing-crop, ground, 
-machine, meadow ; mowing grass, grass reser ved 
for mowing ; mowing-machine bird, the grass- 
hopper warbler, Locustella nazvia. 

1766 Museum Rust. VI. 30 Burnet will rarely make a 
*mowing-crop the first year. 1773 Ann, Reg. 112 A horse 
had got into his '*1110 wing- grass. 1884 Jefferies Life of 
Fields 50 Only a few [bees] go down to the mowing grass. 
1636 in 1st Cent. Hisi. Springfield, Mass. (18981 1 . 158 Less 
than three acres of "mowin^e ground. x8soOGn.vtE, “Mow- 
ing-machine. 1884 Roe Nat, Ser. Story viii, The mowing 
machine would be used in the timothy fields. 1887 A. G. 
Smith Birds WUtsh. X54 [The Grasshopper Warbler] is 
..known as the ‘“mowing-machine bird’, in allusion to its 
remarkable note. 1799 Washington Writ. (1893) XIV, 231, 
1 am not sanguine enough to expect that it will make good 
“mowing meadow. 

Mowing (mau'irj), vbl. sb. 2 [f. Mow vl- + 
-ING 1 .] The process of placing in a mow. 

1372 Hulof.t (ed. Higins), Mowgh ing or heaping, acerua- 
tio. 1828-33 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Mowing (man-, m<5Vig), vbl. sb. 3 [f. Mow vP 
+ -mo 1 .] The action of making grimaces; an 
instance of this ; also, derision. 

1382 Wyci.if Hoseavu. x6 This the mowyng , ot scomynge, 
of hem in the lend of Egypt, c 1430 Stans Pner ad Mensam 
29 in Babees Bk. 278 Grennynge & mowynge at }?i table 
eschews, a *568 Ascham Schalem. 1. (Arb.) 54 If som Smith- 
feild Ruffian take up.. som new mowing with the mouth. 
1607 Topsull Four-f. Beasts 7 Because of their marueiious 
and diuers mowings, mouings, voices, and gestures. 1833 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle xi. (1842) 248 He skipped up to us. , with 
sundry moppings and mowings. 1881 [see Moiwno vbl.sb. 1 }, 
t Mowing, vbl. sbp Obs, [f. mowe (see May vf) 
+ -me 1 ,] Ability. 

CX374 Chaucer. Booth, iv. pr. iv. 99 (Camb. MS.) The 
Mowynge of shrewes [orig. malorum potest as\ which Mow- 
ynge the semyth to ben vmvouhy 111s 110 mowynge. 
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Mowing, vbl. sbp : see Mow vf 
Mowing i/natriij, nxfirkj), ppl, a. [f. Mow 77.3 
+ -ino ^.J Grimacing ; mocking, derisive. 
a 1518 Skelton Maguyf. 2124 To inockynge, to mowynee, 
to lyke a iackenapes. 153a More Coufut. Tindule Wks. 
358/1 And then should stande vpand preache vppon a stoole 
and make a mowyng sermon. 1838 S. Wilbeuforcb Let. in 
R. G. VVilberforce Life (t88t) 1 1 . xi. 394 To get rid of the 
nauseous Romanizing peculiarities of these mowing apes. 
Mowkisin, obs. form of Mocjoasin. 

Mo wl, v. rare ~ 1 . In phr. mope and mow l, subsli- 
tuted by Carlyle for ‘ mop and mow ’ : see Mow v 3 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. t. iv, With these it is a hollow 
phantasmagory, where like mimes they mope and mowL 
Mowl^e, variant loans of Mool sb. dial. 

Mow! a, Mowld, obs. ff. Mui.lah, Mould. 
Mowl(l)e, variant forms of Mule, chilblain. 
Mowlewarp(e, obs. forms of Mouldwahp. 
Mown ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Mow vX\ 

Cut down with a scythe or mowing-machine. See 
also New-mown. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cii. 14 BeoS mannes da?;as mawenum 
he^e teghwair anlice. 1611 Bible Ps. lxxii. 6 He shall come 
down like rain upon the mown grass. 1844 Stephens Bk. 
Farm ill. 1068 A. mown stock does not look so well as a 
reaped one. 1906 Edin. Rev. Apr. 386 Untrodden stretches 
of mown grass. 

Mown.(e, obs. forms of May vl 
Mowntan, obs. form of Mountain. 
Mowntanee, -ans, obs. ff. Mountanoe. 

Mowr, variant form of Mauk Obs., ant. 
Mowra, variant of Mahwa. 

1866 Treat. Bo!., Mowra, a kind of arrack obtained from 
Bus sin latifolia. 1895 Mrs. B, M. Croker Village Tales 
(1896) 177 Drink — drink, from the fatal mowra-tree. 
Mowre, var. Maub Obs.; obs. form of Moob sb . 2 
Mows, obs. f. Meuse, Mouse; obs. pi. Mow sb . 2 
Mowsare, obs. form of Mouseb. 

Mowse, obs. f. Mews, Mouse ; obs. pi. Mow sb . 2 
Mows sale, obs. form of Muzzle v. 

Mowsle, variant of Mousle v. 
tMow'Some, a. Sc. Obs. In 6 mowsum, 
mousum. [f. Mow sb . 2 + -some.] Jocular. 

1598 Dalrymh.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. (S.T.S.) 268 This 
Jhone, quha naturalie was jocund, Jellie, and mowsum. 
Ibid,, His honest, wittie, mousum, and mirrie conceitis. 

Mowss(e, Mowster, obs. ff. Mouse, Muster. 
Mo water de Tylers: see Musier-pevillers. 
Mowstre, obs. form of M uster sb. 

+ Mowsy, a. Obs. [Cf. mosey ( moisy , money , 
etc.; 1 mouldy, rotten, over-ripe ’ in lf.D.D., and If’. 
moisi mouldy.] ? Mouldy (in quot._/?y.), 

1581 J. Bell f l addon's Answ. Osor. sub, This mowsy 
and drossy chaffe long sithence bloune abroad in y’ eyes of 
Augustine by the Pelagianes. 

Mowsyn, Mowt(e, obs. ff. Muse v., Moult v. 
Mowte, Mowter, obs. ff. Mote w. 1 , Multure. 
Mowth (mdu})). [app. a refashioning of Math 
after Mow v,\ A mowing, Math, 

1711 J. Greenwood Eng, Grant. 175 Later-mow’th, the 
after-mowth, now call'd Math. 1817 V. Thomas Tapers 
(Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon b. 19) If. 174 A man’s Mowth is 
reckoned at a Statute Acre. 1886 Schedule to Conveyance 
Oct., The first mowth of an allotment in Burcott Revel Mead. 
Mowtli, obs. pa. t. of May vA 
Mowthad, variant of Moiildwabp. 

Mowtha, mowrjhe, obs. forms of Moth. 
tMowy er 1 . Obs. Also 5 mugher, muwyer. 
[f. Mow V.y : see -IER.] One who puts hay in mows. 

14.. V oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 565/18 Archonistus , amowyer. 
Ibid. 577/2 Cumularius, a muwyer. 1483 Cat/i. Angl. 245/3 
A Mugher of hay, archonizaior, 

Mowyer ^mdru-yai). U. S. The long-billed 
or sickle-billed curlew, Numenins longirostris. 

1888 in Trumbull Names Birds 198. 

Mowyer, obs. form of Mower 1 . 

Moxa (mp'ksa). [a. Jap. mokusa (phonetically 
mp’ksa), contracted from mot kusa burning herb.] 

1 . The downy covering of the dried leaves of 
Artemisia moxa ; esp, as prepared in the form of 
a cone or cylinder for burning on the skin as a 
counter-irritant for gout, etc. Also, the plant itself. 

1677 Phil. Trans. XII. 004 He did me the favour to shew 
me some of that Moxa, which by burning it upon any gouty 
part removeth the Gout. 1693 tr. Blancanl's Phys. Diet. 
(ed. a), Moxa, a certain Down growing upon the lower part 
of the Leaves of Mugwort ; it comes from J apan and China. 
1707 Floyer Physic, Pulse-Watch 314 The Artery will 
shrink by any sort of Burning such as is made with Moxa, 
or hot Irons. ^ 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I, 51 The 
burning of a little cone of moxa behind the ear. 

2 . Any substance used like moxa for burning on 
the skin. 

>833 Cycl. Pract, Med. I. 492/1 The material generally 
employed in Europe for moxas is cotton, rendered downy by 
carding, and made into a roll an inch long, and from half 
an inch to two inches in diameter. 1846 Brittan tr. Mat • 
gaigues' Mem, Oper, Surg. 63 A small pad was made with 
spider s web. and placed on the corn; it was then lighted, 
and left to burn as a moxa. 1877 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. 
M ed. V ( J, 227 Mustard plasters, blisters, the actual cautery, 
the moxa &c. to the epigastrium, havesometimes given relief. 
Hence Moxibu-stion. [irreg. after Combustion; 
cf. F. moxibustion (Littre 1885), cauterization by 
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means of a moxa (Dunglison 1833-55); || Moxo- 
cau-sis [mod.L., f. Gr, ttavois burning] = prec. 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). 

t HEoy, sb . 1 Obs. Also 6 moye. [Assumed 
sing, form of Moyse, taken as pi.] Only in apple 
moy = Apple-mose. 

c 1390 Form o/Cury in Warner Antiq. Culm. (1790) 42 
Appulmoy. 1594 CM. Huswife's Handmaid to Kitchen 43 b, 
To make an Apple Moye. x8oz J. Wilson MS. Let. to J. 
Boucher 17 Apr., Apple moy, or Apple de moy, the Pulp of 
boiled Apples sweetened and put by ready for Use. 

tMoy, sb 2 Sc. Obs. [app. a. F. muid (OF. 
mui) 1 bushel’ L. medium {-us). Cf. Muid.] 
A measure used for salt; ?a bushel. 

Z535 Aberdeen Reg. XVI. 693 (Jam.) Twenty twa moys of 
gryt salt. 1538 Ibid., Ane moy of salt. 

[Hoy, sb. 3 An imaginary name of a coin, 
evolved by ‘ Ancient Pistol ’ from a misunderstand- 
ing of the Fr. moy (me) in his prisoner’s speech. 

It seems unnecessary to suppose that there is an allusion 
to any genuine name of a coin, Moidore, if the word existed 
so early, may have furnished Shaks. with the suggestion; 
but our oldest instance is of the 18th c. That the Pg. moeda 
was familiar to Shaks. is unlikely. Still less plausible is 
Douce’s suggestion, that the word is the F. muid (Movr^.2). 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iv. 15 French. O premies misere- 
cordio aye pitez de moy. Pist. Moy shall not serue, I will 
haue fortie Moyes. . .French. 0 perdonnevtoy. Pist . Say’st 
thou me so ? is that a Tonne of Moyes ?] 

Moy (moi), a. Sc. and north. Mild, gentle; 
demuie. Also, affected in manners, prim. 

14 . . How Gd. Wife taught Datt. 20 Suet and hamly, sem- 
pill and coy, Vith feu^eit fair nocht mak our moy. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xliii. 1 1 Richt myld and moy, 1721 Kelly 
Scot. Prov. 31 A hit butt, and bit bend, make a moy Maiden 
at the board end. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Moy, de- 
mure, close or unsocial. 

Hence Moyly adv., gently, demurely. 

*529 Lynqesay Compl. 333 Gene thay can. .mollet moylie 
on ane Mule. 121585 Montgomerie Ckerric tjr Sloe in 
So moylie and coyiie He lukit like ane sant. 

II Moya (m<fya). Geol. [? S. American Sp.] A 
name for volcanic mud. 

1830 Lyei.l Princ. Geol I. 410 Streams of water and fetid 
mud, called 1 moya poured out, overflowing and wasting 
everything. 1884 Lnsure Hour Apr. 246/2 A substance 
called moya, composed of augite, carbon, and infusoria. 
Moyan(a(e, variant forms of Moyen. 
tMoyce. Eccl. Obs. Also 6 mossye, moyse. 
[? Corrupt var. of Morse sb . 1 (Cf. moose in quot. 
1489-90 s.v.)] ? = Morse sbf 
c 1550 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees') 311 Moyses. 
A riche Moseyeofgoulde with ruby in the middest. Another 
with the image of our Ladye...Two ould Moyses. 1889 J. 
Raine Hist. Hetningborough 77 Gisburgh’s will is dated.. 

1479. ..He gave to the minster a green cope of tissue with 
an eagle standing upon a book on the moyce. 

Moyd, obs. f. Mood jA 1 Moys : see Moy sbA 
Moyen. (moren), sbA After 15th c. only S’c. 
Forms: 5 moene, 5-6 moyane, -one, moyne, 5, 
7 moiert, 5-9 moyan, 6 moyanne, myane, pi. 
moyance, 7 moyand, 8 moyean, 5- moyen. 
[a. OF. moien (mod.F. moyen), subst. use of moien 
{moyen), later form of meien adj., middle: see 
Mean a.- Cf. Mean sb. 2 ] 

+ 1 . A middle condition or quality; =MEANjA 2 r. 
1484 Caxton Chivalry 86 Yf there were no vertue bytwene 
the ouer grete and ouer lytyl there shold be no moyen. 

1 2 . Something interposed or intervening ; == 
Mean sbF 6 . Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 24 b/t Syth the pryncypal angellis 
ben nyghe to god, and ben without moyen enlumyned of god. 
f 3 . A mediator. = Mean sb . 2 9, 9 c. Obs. 

1455 Rolls of Par It. V. 286/1 Request made unto you., 
to be moyen unto the Kynges Highnesse to ordeyne and 
name a persone, J458 Fasten Lett. I. 421 To bee my good 
and tendre moyen. .unto the Kinges goode grace, for th’ex- 
cuse of my nown comyng. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 279 b/i 
Thenne late us praye unto this hooly Saynt Sayut Iohan 
baptist to be a moyen bytwene god and us. 

F 4 . A means, agency. = Mean sb . 2 10. Obs. 

To make moyenfs : to take steps, use efforts. To find (the) 
tnoyen(s : to find out a way, contrive. Cf. Mean sb? 10 d. 

1440 in Wars Eng. in France (1864) II. 444 Youre partie 
aduerse and the satde due might not godeiy haue founden 
the moyens and the weyes to haue communed to geder. 
a 1470 Tiptoft Tulle on Friendsh. (Caxton 1481) bj, That the 
said feblenesse sholde be the moyen to attain to that which 
they desire in friendship. 150a in Lett. Rich, III 4 Hen. 
Vi l (Rolls) II. 112 We have made suche secrete mpynes as 
we can to knowe howe the exchaunge of the said I. M. 
crownes myght be made. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 
117 The moyane for till find, How that yai micht eschew 
ye queue. 1581 Hamilton Cath. Traictisc 20 Thir sort of 
men not onlie be sic moyens drauis sindrie to thair faction, 
but also [etc,], 

+b. Means, resources. *=MeanjA 2 12, Also pi. 
1580 Reg. Prtvv Council Scot. III. 316 Personis, .that nes 
the moyen to ieif on thair awin. 1591 Abp. Adamson Re- 
cant. (tsQS) B j b, I. .beseekis zou to make intercessionne. . 
to the King, that I may half sum moyance to Hue. 1593 
Aberdeen Reg, (1848) II. 84 To have sufficient rent of thair 
awin, or some honest moyen, industrie, craft or occupatioun, 
to leive on. 1600 Hume Admonit. in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 
(1844) S 2 7 The! who have best moyen to remane, perhappis 
werie first. 1617 J. Chamberlain in Crt. <5- Times fas. I 
(18481 II. 7 The greatest part of the prime Scots, .make no 
great haste homeward, which perhaps maybe for want of 
moyens, as they call it, to carry them along, 
o. Mediation, intercession ; exercise of influence 
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to bring about something, instigation; influence 
used on behalf of another, interest. + Moyen of 
(or at) court : court influence. To make moyen{$, 
to intercede, make interest, negotiate (with), make 
overtures. — Mean sb . 2 13 a. 

1454 Paston Lett. I. 309 And that ye lyke seke a moyen 
of such frendys as ye can best avyse and may verrayly trust 
uppon to gyde thys mater. 15.. in Cochran-Patrick dec. 
Coinage Scott. (1876) I. 98 Ane Inglischmane. ; vpon fair 
promisis be moyen of cowrte was appointed maister Coin- 
yeour. 158* Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 42 Thair be moyanne 
of court, sinister and wrang informatioun, hes purchest atie 
gift and preuilege of our said Souerane Lord. 1583 Leg. Bp. 
St. Androts 800 With Monsier then he moyen maid. C1610 
Sir j. MelVii, Mem. (1735) 347 The Master of Gray had 
made moyen for Mr. Archibald. 1636 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) I. lix. 160 We are using our weak moyen and credit 
for you up at our own court. 1649 Bp. Guthry Mem. (1702) 
14 King Charles, .preferr’d Men by Mayen at Court. <11651 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1678) 243 By moyen he [Bothwell] 
got presence of the King in the garden. *706 A. Shields 
Ck. Contvtun. (1747) 62 The Priesthood was acquired and 
kept by Moyen. 1717 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 221, I hear 
he has been at London making moyen and friends to be 
made Principal of the Old Town College. 1721 Kelly Scot. 
Prov. 243 Moyen does mickle but Money does more. 1777 
J. Love in Mem. (1857) I- 330 Little improving of the moyen 
which I have through Christ in heaven. 0182a G. Beattie 
John o' A rnha (1826) 17 When Charlie Stuart, the vile Pre- 
tender, Made moyen to be our Faith’s Defender. 1871 W. 
Alexander Johnny Gibb xxxix. (1873)218 His purpose being, 
as his father phrased it, ‘to lay moyen for a placie come time 
b. pi. in the same sense. 

1471 Arriv. Edw. IV (Camden) 9 Dayly came certayne 
personns on the sayd Erlls behalve to the Kinge, and made 
great moynes, and desired him to treat withe hym. a 1578 
Lindksay (Pitscotue) Chrou. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 165 Thinkand 
na thing better nor they wald mak thair moyenis witht him. 
1873 Leg. North, Guiatnan o' Ingtismitt 30, I mith hae 
moyens laid to win wi’ you. 

1 6 . Instrumentality. Chiefly in phrases By or 
through {the) moyen of: {a) by the instrumentality 
of (a person or thing) ; (b) in consequence of, by 
reason of, owing to. By this or that moyen, by 
means of this or that ; in this or that way ; thus. 
Cf. Mean sb . 2 14. Obs. 

14.. Lett. Marg. Anjou 4 Bp. Beckington (Camden) 160 
The socour and trust of oure moene that she putteth in us. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law A rms (S.T.S.) 268 The witnes . be 
the moyen of the quhilkis ilk ane. .thinkis to prove his en- 
tencioun. a 1578 Lindksay (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
I. 108 Be quhat moyane sail I red me of this mischetf. 
<11651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 198 By my moyen 
muche innocent blood hath beene spilt. X703 D. William- 
son Serm . bef Gen. Assemb . 58 Connived at by the Moyen 
of the .. Noble Lord. 

f b. pi. with sing, sense. Obs. 

<1x578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chrou. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 284 
Convenit ane consall be his moyance of the maist pairt of 
the nobilitie at Edinburgh. Ibid. 331 Quhither the castell 
was so strong or the gouneris corrupit be the Earle of Angus 
moyans, I can nocht tell. 

t Moyen, sb . 2 Obs. Forms : 6 mayan, 
moyance, myan(d, myoxte, 6-9 moyen, 7 
moyeune, 9 Hist, moienne. [a. OF. moyenne , 
subst. use of moyenne fern, of moyen adj., middle 
(-sized): see Moyen a.] A kind of cannon; =* 
ctilverin moyen (see Moyen a. c.). 

1509 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 279 note. Three hun- 
dred small artillery, under the names of myand, culverins, 
and double-dogs. 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 25 
That thair be ane moyen and ane falconer convoyit towart 
Dunbartane. 1577 //«</. 655 Twa my on is. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) VIII. 194/2 Moyens, which carried a ball of 10 or 12 
ounces. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet., Moienne, Fr. Apiece 
of ordnance, which is now called a four pounder, and which 
is ten feet long, was formerly so called. 

t Moyen, a. Obs. [a. F. tnoyen middle : see 
Mean a. 2 ] Middle. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. it. iii, 68 Thise two flodes [Tigris and 
Euphrates] trauerse many grete contrees so longe tyl they 
mete in the see moyen. 1550 J. Coke Eng. <5- Fr. Heralds 
§ 26 (1877) 63 As well of tyme past, moyene as present. 

b. Of middle rank. (In quot. 1483 absol. with 
plural ending). 

1481 Caxton Godefroy xxvi. 59 Here ye maye here how so 
moche peple was loste by the folye of the moyen peple. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 308/1 Alle spiritesben sent forus. Tbesuperyors 
ben sente to the moyens, the moyens [ printed moyest] ben 
sente to the lowest 1485 — Ckas. Gt. 82 And in thys 
bataylle was slayn. .many other of the moyen people, 
e. Of middle size. 

1513 Acc.Ld. Treas.Scot. (1902) IV. 510 For xxvj charge- 
ouris to the culvering nioyaine. Ibid. 517 Item, the first 
culvering moiyane, drawin with viij oxin. 1515 Ibid. (1903) 
V. 27 Chargit with twa culvering myance. 

moyen (moren), v. Sc. [f. Moyen s 6 .\ or a. 
F. moyenner of equivalent formation.] 

1 . trans. To accomplish by the use of means ; 
‘ to manage or bring about ’ (E.D.D.). 

1 589 R. Bruce Serm. Sacrum, ii. (1590) H 3 b, This con- 
junction is moyaned, be twa speciall moyans. 

+ 2 . To compromise. Obs. 

1598 J. Melvill Autobiog. If Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 441 
The best part thought it meittest to tak tyme to mollehe 
and moyen maters. 

t Moy enant, prep. Obs. Also 5 moiena(u)nt, 
moyenaunt, 6 moynant. [a. F. inoyennant, 
orig. pr. pple. of moyenner : see Moyen ».] By 
means of. Moy enant that ; on condition that. 

147* Arriv. £aw. IV (Camden) 21 Moyenaunt he false 
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faynyd fables and disclandars, that.. were wont to be sedi- 
tiously sowne & blowne abowt. 1471 Caxton Recnyell 
(Sommer) I. 206, I geue the thy lifand gyue the plain abso- 
lucion of all, nioietiant that neuer after thou replicque ne 
reherce this trespaas. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 417/ b/2, Thy fader 
the deuyl ouer whome I haue hope to haue vyctorye moye- 
naunt on hym the name of Jhesu cryst. a 1500 in Three 
x$t/i Cent. Chron. (Camden) 81 At the whiche daye, moy- 
riant the grace of Almyghtyjesu, the saide towne and castell 
were delivered unto the saide good Kynge Edward. 

Moyenau, raoyeneaw, var. ff. Moineau. 
tMoyener. St. Obs. In 6-7 moyan(n)er. 
[f. Moyen v. h- -ek 1.] A mediator, a ‘ go-between 
1589 R. Bruce Semi. Sacram, 11.(1590) H j, Quhilk ar the 
moyaners of this conjunction, vpon the part of God; and 
quhilk are the moyaners vpon the part of man ? 1609 Hume 
Admonit. in IVodrmt) Sac. Misc. (1894) 570 Yow hold.. that 
Bishops should he. .moyanners and mediatoris between the 
Kirk and the Prince. 

t M.oyening,pnp. Obs. In 6 moiening. [f. 

Moyen v. +• -inu'AJ - Moyenant. 

? c 1520 R. Copland Prol. to fl elyas in Thoms Prose Rom. 
(1828) III. 2, I Robert Copland have me applied moiening 
the helpeof god to reduce.. it into our..english tonge. 

t 3 ffloy enless, a. Obs. [f. Moyen sb. + -less.] 
Having no means or resources. 

1387 Hume Ep. G. Montcrief 203 Simple sauls, unskiifull, 
moyenles. 

Moyenne, variant of Moyeit si /. 2 
Moyhair, Moyitie, obs. ff. Mohair, Moiety. 
Moyl(e : see Moil sbs. and v., Mule sbs. 
Moyle. Mining. Also xaoil. [? f. the surname 
Moyle.] (See quots.) 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 64 The larger kinds of 
wedges known ill Cornwall as ‘ moyles ’ are used more 
especially in quarry work. *881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Moil or Moyle (Cornw.). A drill pointed like a gad. 

Moylere, Moylet, obs. ff. Mulier, Mulet. 
Moyleteer, obs. form of Muleteer. 

Moylie, variant of Moiley dial. 

Moyn, obs. form of Moan. 

Moynant, variant of Moyenant Obs. 

Moynd, moyne, obs. forms of Mine sb. 

1542 Invent. R. IVardr. (1815) 63 Item, ane uthir peice of 
gold of the moynd unmoltin. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
1x3 So thei cast trenches and made moynes. 

Moyne, variant of Moyen. 

MoyneI(l, -iele, obs. forms of Monial sb .2 
Moymtjeoun, obs. Sc. form of Minion. 
Moyodore, obs. form of Moidore. 

Moyre, obs. f. Mire, Moire ; var. Mure a. Obs. 
Moysaicall, obs. form of Mosaical a . 2 
t Moyse. Obs. Also 5 moys; and see Mo Y sA 1 
[The last element in apple-moyse, Afple-mose, used 
as a word by itself.] (See quot. 1611.) Cf. also 
Moose 2 . 

[r 1430 Two Caokery-bks, 113 (Laud MS. 553) Apple moys. 
1597 Bk. Cookerie Fvb, To make an apple moyse,] 16x1 
F lorio, Mosa. . . Also a moyse, or phroi.se made of egges, milke, 
butter and spice and so fride in a pan. 

Moyse, obs. var. Mois, Moyce, Muse v. 
Moysin, Moyso(u)n: see Moisten, Moison. 
Moys ter, obs. form of Moisture, Mustek sb, 
Moyte(e, -ie, obs. forms of Moiety, 
Mozambique (mdozsembi' , k). [The name of 

a Portuguese territory on the East coast of Africa.] 
A name given to various kinds of dress material. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Mozambique (Fabric), an open 
dress-goods having a chain in which the cotton threads are 
associated in pairs, and the woolen filling is soft and fleecy. 
1896 Godey's Mag. Apr. 436/ 1 A new material of mohair and 
silk is known ;is Mozambique. 

Mozan, obs. Sc. form of Mizen. 

Mozarab (mozae'rab). Hist. Also Mozarabe, 
Muzarab. [a. Sp. Mozdrabe (med.L. Mosarabes 
pi., and with etymologizing perversion Mixtarabes), 
corrupt form of Arab, musta&rib , ‘ would-be Arab 
active pple. of a verb of the loth (desidera- 
tive) conjugation f. e-arab Arab.] In Spain under 
Moorish rule : One of those Christians who, on 
condition of owning allegiance to the Moorish king, 
and conforming to certain Moorish customs, were 
allowed the exercise of their own religion. 

1788 Gibbon Decl. $ F. li. V. 387 The name of Mozarabes 
(adoptive Arabs) was applied to their civil or religious con- 
formity. 1840 Penny GycL XVI. 35/ 2 Muzarab, i. e. a Chris- 
tian living under the sway of the Arabs. 

Mozarabic (nwzse’rabik),^. Also mos-, mus-, 
muzarabio. [f. Mozarab + -10.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the Mozarabs. 

Mozarabic liturgy {rite, use , office, etc.) : the ancient ritual 
of the Spanish Church, so called prob. as having been re- 
tained by the Mozarabs after it was disused by other Spanish 
Christians. A_ modified form of it is still used in some few 
chapels in Spain. 

1706 tr. Dupin' s Feel. Hist, i&th C. II. in. 251 Then he 
mentioned the Musarabic Use, according to which Mass was 
still celebrated every Sunday. 1791 J, Townsend Joum, 
Spain (1792; 1 . 311 In one of the chapels, where they use only 
the Mozarabic Missal. 1863 J. M. N bale Ess. Liturgiotagy 
X25 The Mozarabic Liturgy, tbui. 126 The Mozarabic Office, 
ibid, 134 Three Priests of Mozarabic churches, / bid. 135 
The present state of the Mozarabic Rite. Ibid., The ques- 
tion_ of mixed marriages between Roman and Mozarabic 
Christians. 
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Mozartean (mozaurian), a. Also-ian. [f. the 
name of the musician W. A. Mozart (1756-91) 
+ -ean.] Characteristic of the music of Mozart. 

X845 E. Holmes Mozart 272 The combination of playful- 
ness and grace .. imparts to ‘Figaro ’..a more decided 
Mozartean character than any other of his works. x88i 
Athenaeum 19 Feb. 273/1 The composer welds his themes 
together with absolute Mozartian ease and grace. 

So Ktoza’rtisb. a., somewhat resembling the 
music of Mozart; Moza/rtism, partisanship of 
Mozart as against other composers. 

1825 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 132 My sister’s cold is as 
obstinate as an old Handelian, whom a modern amateur is 
trying to convert to Mozart-ism. 1845 E. Holmes Mozart 
318 Why my productions take from my hand that particular 
form and style that makes them Mozartish..is probably 
owing to [etc.]. 

Moze (mou Z \ V. In 6moi.se, 7 mase. [Perh. a 
derivative of Moss sb . 1 (in the sense of £ nap ’ : cf. 
Moss sb. 1 5).] trans. To gig (cloth) ; to subject to 
the operation of a gig-mill. Hence Mo’zing vbl. sb. 

1 505-6 Corporation Minutes York IX, 32 (MS.) To crop 
and moise every suche clothe. 1633 Proclam, in Rymer 
Foedera XIX. 446/1 Whereas.. the use of Gigmills is for- 
bidden . . yet of late time the same Mills are used under the 
name of mosing Mills. Ibid., All mosing Mills shall be 
taken down before Midsomer next. 1842 Encyci. Brit. (ed. 
7) XXI. 934/2 After being sheared, it is subject to the gig- 
mill in one direction only, which is called mazing. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Mazing, gigging of cloth. 

Mozel(l, Mozki, obs. ff. Muzzle, Mosque. 
Mozy, variant of Mosy a. dial., mossy. 
Mozzetta, mozetta (moze-ta, (fmptsgtta). 
Eccl. Also 8 mozet, 9 pi. mozzetta. [It. mozzetta, 
dim. of mozza : see Amice 2 ,] (See quot. 1885.) 

1774 T. West Antiq. Furness 51 Their choir dress was a 
white or grey Cassock,, .over that a mozet, or hood. 1849 
Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 4x7 The old hood was close all 
round, whereas the mozetta is cut in front. 18 66 F. G. 
Lee Direct. A ngl. (ed. 3) 356 Mozetta, a cape with a small 
hood worn by canons and others in the Latin Communion. 

1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 654 Mozetta, . .a short vestment, 
quiteopen in front, which can, however, be buttoned over the 
breast, covering the shoulders and with a. little hood behind. 
It is worn by the Pope, by cardinals, bishops, abbots, and 
others who do so by custom or Papal privilege. Ibid., The 
Pope wears five different mozzette. 

Mi. P. The usual abbreviation for ‘ Member of 
Parliament'. Often treated ( colloq . or in informal 
writing) as a word, with the pronunciation (em pi) ; 
the plural is written M-P.'s, sometimes M.P.s. 

1809 Byron Bards <5- Rev. 273 Ali hail, M.P. ! from 
whose infernal brain Thin-sheeted phantoms glide. 2868 
Holme Lee B, Godfrey xxviii, M.P. to their name is a 
handsome advertisement. 1870 Disraeli Lothair viii, There 
were no less than four M.P.s, one of whom was even in office. 

1886 Kipling Departni. Ditties , etc. (1888) 53 ‘Skittles !’ 
says Pagett, M.P. 1889 E. Parry Gay Umbrella iii, I shall 
represent the City And be known as the gay M.P, 

lienee M.P.-ship, the office of an M.P. 

1832 Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. 83 The son’s M.P.-ship 
had probably tended to make his mamma epistolary. x886 
Tuiter My Life as Author 67 As to M.P. ship I may have 
had other chances. 

Mr. [Orig, an abbreviation of Master.] 

+ 1 . In the 16th and 17th c. used for Master in 
any of the applications of the word. Obs. 

1538 Cromwell in Merriman Life <5- Lett. (1902) II. 139 My 
Lordes Letteres Syngnyfing to my Mr. he hath apoynctecl 
the Abbot of Kenelworth for his yerlie pencion c. li. 1575 
Gamm. Gurton (title-p.) Made by Mr. S. Mr. of Art, 1597 1st 
Pt. Return fr.Paruass. iv. i. 1324 But tell mee, art thou put 
away nowe for whippinge thyyonge M r ? X017 Caurt-bk. 
Merck.- Taylors' Comp. VI. 633 in Webster’s Whs. (Rtldg.) 
p. ix. note, John Webster made free by Henry Clinckard his 
M r . 1631 W. Foster Hoplocrismaspongus 2 , 1 am a M r . of 
Arts in both Vniversities. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 133 
Bare the Roots and cut off a Mr Root or two from the 
Tree. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 71 All Mr 
Gunners should be able to draw. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. fy 
Ab. Physic 141, I refused the Title of Mr. of Arts. 

2 . As a prefixed title. Now pronounced (mrstai), 
or with entire absence of stress (mists .1, m’stai). The 
want of a plural form is supplied by Messrs ., 
Messieurs 2. 

Until the latter half of the 17th c. the. title was often 
written in the full form master ; but there is reason for be- 
lieving that from the x6th c. it was, at least in rapid or care- 
less speech, treated proclitically, with consequent alteration 
of the vowel of the first syllable. (See Mister sbd x, quot. 
1551.) Eventually the word came to have the weakened 
pronunciation whenever it was used as a prefixed title, and 
it became customary to employ the abbreviated spelling 
always for this use, and for this only. Hence at the begin- 
ning of the 18th c. master and Mr. were already regarded 
as distinct words. Cf. Mister sb. 3 , which is merely an occa- 
sional (chiefly jocular) rendering of the pronunciation of the 
word of which ‘ Mr.’ is the accepted spelling. 

The early history of the application of Mr. is identical with 
that of the use of its fuller form : see Master sb. 21. From 
the ryth c. it has been the customary ceremonious prefix to 
the name of any man below the rank of knight and above 
some humble but undefined level of social status, except 
where usage requires the substitution of some honorific title, 
such, for instance, as those denoting military and naval rank. 
As with other titles of courtesy, the inferior limit for its ap- 
plication has been continually lowered ; at the present day 
any man however low in station would be styled ‘ Mr. ’ on 
certain occasions, e. g. in the address of a letter. Modern 
custom, forbids the use of the prefix when Esquire is appended 
to the name, and it is now omitted after ‘ The Hon. ’ and 
‘ The Rev. ’ (though some still write ‘ the Rev. Mr. A. 1 when 
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the Christian name happens to ba unknown) ; but in other 
than cei emoniuus use ‘ Mr. ’ is substituted for these titles. 

The use of Mr. before a prefixed title of office is nearly 
obsolete. The Judges of the Supreme Court are still styled 

* Mr. Justice A. ’ ; the designations ‘ Mr, Baron A. ’, ‘ Mr. 
Serjeant B. ’, belonged to dignities now abolished. In 
municipal use we still occasionally read of ‘Mr, Alderman 
A. ‘ Mr. Deputy B.’, 1 Mr. Councillor C. ’. 

Before an official title not followed by the name, the prefix 
Mr. is still common, as in * Mr. Chairman ’, ‘ Mr. Editor ’, 
‘Mr. President’, ‘ Mr. Mayor’. These are now used only 
vocatively ; ‘ Mr. Speaker’ is used also in the 3rd person. 

1447-8 Shiluncford Lett. (Camden) 89 Maister John 
Waryn M r William Filham. <1x524 More in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. ii. I. 294 All the lettresof JYl r . Secretary sent unto your 
Grace. 1553 Respublica 1. iii. 61 (Brandi) Nowe, M r Inso- 
lence, to your ghostelye purpose. 1557 in Shrapsh. Parish 
Documents (1903) 58 Item Re’d of Mr. Vicar forolde shingle 
vi d . 1597 1st Pt. Return fir. Parnass. iv. i. ion Let mee 
heare Mr. Shakspear’s veyne, » 5 ao Shaks. A. Y. L. m. iii. 
74 Good euen good M r what ye cal't. 166a Tryal Sir H . 
Vane 84 He further told Mr. Sheriff, he was ready : but the 
Sheriff said, he was not. x68o Ld. Russell in Pari. Debates 
x Mr. Speaker, Sir, seeing by Gods Providence [etc.]. 1706 

Hearnf. Collect, 13 Mar. (O.H.S.) I. 203 Mr. Poley, Esq r ,, 
Member of Parliament. 1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Sian. 
154 Both the chief and second mates are always addressed 
by their surnames, with Mr. prefixed. 1844 Owen iti Hunte- 
rian Led. (1846) II. 1 Mr. President and Gentlemen. 18S5 
Even. Standard 10 Mar., At the meeting to-day Mr. Vice 
Chancellor, the rev. the Master of St. Peter's, presided. 1886 
Tupfer Autobiog. 58 ‘What have I done, Mr. Dean?..’ 

‘ Why, sir, the porter states that this is the fifth time you 
have not come into college until past twelve o’clock.’ 

b. jocularly. 

1655 Walton Angler x. (1661) 176 If Mr. Pike be there, 
then the little Fish will skip out of the water. 1757 W. 
Thompson R. H. Advoc. 45 With a handsome Salary for 
Mr. Operator. 1895 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 
161 There . . stood Mr.and Mrs. Pig and the entire Pig family. 

c. Prefixed to a foreign name. Now rare, the 
usual practice being to employ Monsieur {M.) t 
Herr, Signor, or the like. 

In French Mr, is used (beside Ml) as an abbreviation of 
Monsieur. It may possibly be so intended in the Shaks. 
quot. below, where modern editors print Monsieur. 

x6ox Shaks. All’s Well v. ii. 1 Good M c Lauetch glue my 
Lord Lafew this letter. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Ep. n. 1. 
158 note, Mr. Sanadon thinks [etc.]. 1778 Fletcher Lett. 
Wks. 1795 VII. 223 Mr. Tronchin the physician of the Duke 
of Orleans was sent for to attend Voltaire. 1817 Coleridge 

Satyram's Lett, iii, W and myself accompanied Mr, 

Klopstock to the house of his brother, the poet. 

Hence Mr. v. , trans. to address as c Mr.’ ; Mr. -ship, 
the position of being styled ‘Mr.’ 

X747 H. Walpole Let. to Mann 26 June, Archer and Rolle 
have only changed their Mr.-ships for Lordships. 1850 Smed- 
LEY Frank Fatrlcigh vi, I tell you what it is, Oakland 1 ; (we 
don’t Mr. each other here), you are a right good fellow. 

Mris., obs. abbreviation of mistris, Mistress. 
BXrs. [Orig. an abbreviation of Mistress.] 

+ 1 . In the ryth c. often written for Mistress in 
all uses. Obs. 

a 1612 Sir J. Harington Brief View (1653) 4 [Q, Eliz, t« 
Abp. Parker’s wife] And you (saith she), Madam, I may not 
call you, and Mrs. I am ashamed to call you, so as I know 
not what to call you, but yet I do thank you. 1615 Sir G. 
Iini-WYsin B iiccleuch MSS MSS. Comm.) I, x6t Aman 
of Mrs. Turner's was sent . . to meet his Mrs. at Ware. 163a 
B. Jonson Magu. Lady 1. (1640) 19 [If he could] beget him 
a reputation, and marry an Emperours Daughter for his M rs. 
1637 — Sad Sheph. it. ii, I give ’hem yee ; As presents Mrs. 
1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. t 58 Knowing enough 
beforeoftheirVillanys,howwellsoeverherMrs. . .mightthink 
of them. 1679 Trials of White, ff Other Jesuits Bo Pray Mrs. 
what did that Minister say to you. .concerning Mr. Oates! 

2 . As a prefixed title of courtesy. Now pro- 
nounced (mrsis, mrsiz). 

In the latter half of the 17th c. there was a general ten- 
dency to confine the use of written abbreviations to words 
of inferior syntactical importance, such as prefixed titles. 
The form Mrs. for mistress therefore fell into disuse exc. 
when prefixed to a name ; and in this position the writing of 
the full form gradually became unusual. The contracted 
pronunciation, which in other applications of the word has 
never been more than a vulgarism (see Missis), became, for 
the prefixed title, first a permitted colloquial licence, and 
ultimately the only allowable pronunciation. When this 
stage was reached, Mrs. (with the contracted pronunciation) 
became a distinct word from mistress. As to the chronology 
of these changes evidence is wanting ; but it may be noted 
that Walker 1828 says that mistress as a title of civility is 
pronounced missis, and that ‘ to pronounce the word as it is 
written would, in these cases, appear quaint and pedantick'. 

a. Prefixed to the surname of a married woman 
(sometimes with her Christian name or that of her 
husband intervening). 

Originally distinctiveof gentlewomen, the use of the prefix 
has gradually extended downwards ; at the present time, 

• very married woman who has no superior title is styled 
‘ Mrs. ’even though her husband is of so humble a position as 
not ordinarily to be referred to as ‘ Mr.’. In British use the 
insertion of a woman’s Christian name after Mrs. (as ‘Mrs. 
Mary Smith ’> is rare exc. in tegal_ documents, cheques, or 
the like, the normal practice when distinction is needed being 
to insert the husband’s name (as * Mrs. John Smith ’). In 
the U. S. both, these modes of designation are in general use. 

1615 [see x]. 1647 Moder. Intell. No. 129. x Sept., Mrs. Car 
being a second wife of the said Mr. Car, 1745 H. Waltole 
Let. to Mann 11 May, Just as a woman is not called Mrs, 
till she is married, 1794 _C. Pigot Female Jockey Club 54 
Yet M” Bull is still tenacious of the honour of her master. 
18x9 Shelley Peter Bell 3rd vi. ix. 2 And who It Mrs. Foy? 
2870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. iii. 66 Mrs. This and 
Mrs. That. .approved of the. .friends of their respective 
husbands. 
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+ b. In the ijth and 18th c. prefixed to the name 
of an unmarried lady or girl; equivalent to the 
mod. use of Miss sb.'t Obs. 

Late in the iSth c. the title (usually, but not always, fol- 
lowed by the Christian name,) was applied occasionally to 
elderly maiden ladies (as ‘ Mrs. Elizabeth Carter’, ‘Mrs. Han- 
nah More ') after this use had ceased to be general. 

c, 164s Howell Lett, (1655) I. v. 235 An ill-favoured quar- 
rell, .aljout Mrs. Baker, the Maid of honor. 1707 Heaune 
Collect, (O.H.S.) il. 17 M rs . Molly Levins. .Which M ra . Le- 
vins is a Beautifull young Bride Lady of about 16 or 17 
Years of Age. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack, etc. (1840)342 Mrs. 
Veal was a maiden gentlewoman, 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
i, His only sister Mrs. Grizzle . .was now in the thirtieth year 
of her maidenhood. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1781, The 
company was. .Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
[etc.]. Ibid. , Mrs. Carter said [etc.]. 

MS., abbreviation of Manuscript (L. manu 
scriptuni). Formerly also MS*, err on. MSS*. 
The form MSS. is used for the pi. manuscripts ; by 
some writers also (after the custom in mod.Latin) 
for manuscript adj. when agreeing with a plural sb. 

X670 Blount Gloss ogr. (ed. 3), M.S. stands for manuscrip- 
tum , a Manuscript. 1699 Bentley P/ial. Introd. 22 To 
shew that it was not taken out of some ancient MS. Ibid, 
3a Though some of the MSS Copies of Eusebius date it vi 
Years before. 1709 MS' [see MattertA* 19 d]. 1716 Heaune 
Collect (O.H.S.) V. 334 A little MSS'. containing MSS. Ad- 
ditions to Guil. Neubr. 1780 C. Burney in Louisa Twining 
Recreat. y Stud. 11882) 82 A coachfull of the MSS. I had 
collected for my ‘ History’. 1798 Brit. Crit. XI. 11 1 A se- 
lection of all the most important readings from MSS. editions, 
and versions. 1883 A. Surratt's Phys. Metemfiiric Pref. 21 
He generally kept his MSS. at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 
lib. Treated jocularly as a word (em es). 

1818 Byron Occur. Pieces , To Mr. Murray ii, To thee.. 
The unfledged MS. authors come. 1821 — Vis. Judgm. 
cii, He. .drew forth an MS. 

Mt., abbreviation of Mount sb. 1 
+ M liable, «. Obs. Also 4 muuable. [a. 
OF. mu able L. miUabilem : see Mutable a .] 
Mutable, changeable, variable. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. IV. Pr. vi. 104 (Camb. MS.) Alle the 
progression of Muable nature, .taketh his causes.. of the 
stablenessc of the dyuine thowght. 1390 Gower Cottf III. 
295 Fortune hath everc lie muable And mai no while stonde 
stable. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiii. 42 Thus ben not the 
sciences muable but alleway ben estable and trewe. 

t Muan.ce. Obs. Also 4 Sc. mo wence. [a.OF. 
muance - Sp. mudanza, It. mutanza popular L. 
*mutantia, f. mutant-em, pr. pple. of miitare to 
change.] Change, mutation. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 134 God. .Reserwyt till his maieste 
For to knaw. .Off alkyn tyme the mowence. _ 1480 Caxton 
Ovids Met. xiv. xii, Lytil avaylled hym thise changes & 
muances. 

tlaaut, a. Obs. In 5 muaunt. [a. OF. 
mitant L. mutant-em : see prec.] Changing. 

1 a 1412 Lvnc. Two Merchants 574 My fulle is derkyd into 
wane, With vvynd forwhirlyd as is a invaunt fane. 

Muasin, obs. form of Muezzin. 
tMubble-fubbles, sb.pl. slaw*. Obs. Also 
6-7 mublo-fubles, 7 mumble-. Depression of 
spirits, ‘blue devils’. 

1589 Pappe 70. Hatchet in Lyly's Whs. (15021 III, 410 lie 
make him pull his po wting croscloath oner his beetle browes 
for melancholie, and then my next booke shall be Martin in 
his mubble fubbles. 1392 Lyly Midas v. ii, Melancholy is 
the creast of Courtiers armes, and now euerie base com- 
panion, beeing in his muble fubles, sayes he is melancholy. 
1607 Acc. Christmas Prince 5.5111 Misc. Aniiy.Angl.i 1816) I, 
And when your brayne, feels any payne, With cares of state 
& troubles, We’el come in kindnesse to put your highnesse 
Out of y r mumble fubbles. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ill. 
xi. 1 15 When sliee was in the Mubbte-fubles. 

Mubulle, Mue, variant forms of Moblb, Muok. 
+ Mileage. Med. Obs. [a. med.L. miicago 
{mucagin-),i. mucus: see Muous.] =Mucila»h. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 194 If the Mucage should 
bemorecrass, then thequantityofrooc.s. .mustbeaugmenied, 
t Muca giuous, a. Obs. [ f. med. L. muccigin- : 
see prec. and -ous.j = Mucilaginous. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 133 External Unguents, 
nmcaginous Salves, and Pultises. 1806 Abernethy Surg, 
Obs, 11. 87 The soapy or mucaginous feel of bile. 

Mir cate. Chan. [see-ATE.] Asaltofmucicacid. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 78 They found the 
mucate of silver composed of Mucic acid [and] Oxide of silver. 
Mucehe, Mucchel, obs. IT. Mouch w., Mickle. 
Muccilaginous, obs, form of Mucilaginous. 
Mueoinigo, variant of Moocentgo. 

Mugco nucoo, obs. form of Mooo-moco. 
Mueeuclum, variant of Mokaddasi. 
M/ucculenfc, Mucous : see Muoulent, Mucus. 
Mucb, variant of Meuse. 

Mucedin (raiwsrdin). Chem . [f. X.. mucedo 
(see Mucedinous) + -in,] A nitrogenous sub- 
stance, one of the constituents of gluten. 

1871 Watts tr. Guttlin' s Handbk. Chem. XVTII. 443 Wheat- 
mucedin, .. Properties. Mucedin, which is gummy when 
separated, forms, after drying in a vacuum, slightly coherent 
lumps [etc.]. Ibid, 444 Rye-mucedin. 1879 Encycl. Brit. 
X. 696 It [«. gluten], .according to Ritthausen consists of 
ghtlencasein. .,glutcnfibrin,glladm. , , glut in, and. mneedin. 

Mucedinous (miwsrdinss), a. diet. [f. L. 
mucedin -, mucedo mucus (in mod.L. used for 
‘ mould after L. niiicere to be mouldy) + -oua.] 
Having the character of mould ; resembling mould. 
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1857 Berkeley Crypto*. Bot. § 224 A mucedinous mass of 
threads or cells from which the plant grows. 1867 J. Hogg 
Microsc. n, i. 332 Another more closely connected growth 
of mucedinous fungi, commonly called mushroom spawn. 

Muceron, obs. form of Moussekon. 

Much, (nu*tf), a,, quasi- sb. and adv. Forms : 
3-6 muche, miche, moche, 4-6 meche, mouche, 
mychi(e, 5-6 mo eh, mich, 5 mech, 6 mutch, 
mitch, myteh, mushe, 3- much. [Early ME. 
muche , moche , meche, miche , shortened from 
muchel mockel , mechel , yiichcl : see Mickle. 

The shortening may have been suggested by the relation of 
lut to Che longer form lulcLgte Lite and Little adjs.,advs., 
and sbs.). The cause, however, may have been phonetic ; 
another instance of the loss of l after ch seems to exist in 
wench, 14th c. wenche, app. from early ME. wenchel.] 

A. adj. 

1 . = Great a ., in various applications. 

t a. with reference to size, bulk, stature. Of 
persons, occas. : Adult, grown up. Obs. 

Surviving in certain names of English. villages, as Much 
Burstead, Much Leighes (now Great Leighsj, Much Wen- 
lock iini7th c. also More Wenlock), Cf. Great a. 6 e. 

c 1205 Lay. 28036 Al 'pere muche halle rof mid hirehonden 
heo to-droh. 1303 R. Brunnk llandl. Synne 4467 Astounde 
sate hey by me styl And drogh furp a moche boke. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 61 A Muche Mon, me poulite lyk to 
my-seluen. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cintrg. 323 In pis maner fou 
schalt bringe in fe boon of a child wel ynow. If it be a 
miche man, lete him ligge adoun street, c 14.50 Merlin 1. 
97 Antor, that hadde this childe norisshed till he was a 
moche man of xvyere of age, he hadde hym trewly norisshed, 
so that he was faire and moche. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 
(Rolls) 132 This William mad Westminster Halle:, and 
whan he sei it first, he seide it was not half mech iiiow. 
1509 Barclay S/typ of Polys (1874) I. 112 Whiche in a 
nother’s iye can spye a lytell mote And in his owne can nat 
fele nor espy e A moche stycke. .1573 Tusser Jiusb. (1878) 
38 A sheepe marke, a tar kettle, little or milch, two pottles 
of tar to a pottle of pitch. 

t b. with reference to power, rank, importance, 
or eminence. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 11537 Hercne Maximian j>u art of much cunne. 
<71325 Citron. Eng. (Ritson ) 1 1 A muche mon com from Troye, 
y wis, Wes icleped Bruyt Sylvius, a 1400 Pis/ill of Susan 
315 Bi jie muche goc!,’j>at most is of miht. a 1450 Myrc 
1268 Any mon myche or luyte. 

t e. with reference to amount or degree. Obs. 
c 1200 Trln. Coll. Horn. 203 pe me ledeS fram miche wowe 
to micheie wele. 13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 164 Al fai wonderd 
strongliche, For his feirhed was so miche. 1607 J. Blair 
in W. S. Perry Hist, Coil. Amer. Col. Ch. 1 . 15 Those 
Gentlemen sold themselves so much bargains of the Kings 
tobacco that [etc.]. 

t d. said of a numerical aggregate, proportion, 
etc. Much deal: a great part ; also ctdvb. in great 
part, largely. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 14224 A-buten be bilaede muche [c 1275 moche] 
del of londe. c 1275 Ibid. 3689 3 e0 sal fare mid bee mid 
mochere f c 1205 mochelere] ferde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
49204-32 He lay muohedel of b e ny3t in wo & in sorwe. 
Ibid. 7719 Mon ye heyemen of J?e loud in prison he huld 
strong, So j>at muchedel engelond jpo^te is lif to long. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxvi. 72 What so euer the 
body hath done, he hath hit. done by the, be it good or bad, 
and moch dele by thyn excitacion. 1509 Barclay Shyg of 
Polys (1874) I. 76 Of other folys yet is a moche nomber. 
1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. it. xxv. 54 b, Moche parte of the 
Jawe is in suebe speche that fewe men haue knowlege of it. 
1566 Drant Horace, Sat. vi. I) vj, My many muche, my 
traine of men. .1609 Bible (Douay) E.vod. i, 9 Behold tlie 
people of Israel is much, and stronger than we. 

f e. qualifying tlie designation of a person with 
the sense : Entitled to the designation in a high 
degree. Obs. 

41325 Spec. Gy de Wareivyhe 102 Nu i wole nempne ]>e 
wicke jiewes, hat beh nobt gode, ac muche shrewes. <11400 
Hylton Scuta Pcrf (W. de W. 1494) 11. xviii, Sothiy he 
were a moche foole. c 1400 Ganndyu 230 Wbyl thou were 
a yong boy a moche schrewe thou were. 

+ f. const, in, of (some quality). Obs, 

1303 R. Bronne Ha-ndl. Syune 4011 Fiorens was nat so 
moche yn lore, Yn preyours he was euermore. 41460 Play 
Sacram. 194 In eraclea ys noon so moche of myght. 

2 . A great quantity or amount of, existing or 
present in great quantity. 

In as muck, so much , thus utuch, hcm< much, that much , 
this notch, the adj., like others of similar meaning, often 
loses its distinctive sense and expresses merely relative quan- 
tity (whether great or small). For idiomatic uses of these 
collocations, see the first words. Too much \ see Too. 

4 1205 Lay. 136 Muche lond he him 3ef. a 1300 K. Horn 
1211 (Camb. MS.) Wyn nelle ihc, Muche ne lite, Bute of 
cuppe white. 41380 Wyclif Sei. Wks. III. 305 For aqui- 
taunce [j>ei] taken moche gold. 41425 Hampole's Psalter 
Metr. Pref. 15 Mych vertu he may him wynne. 41435 Torr. 
Portugal 1399 She toke the ryngis with moche care. 1458 
in Parker Dom. Archit. Ill, 41 In labor St lavyng moche 
money was lore. 1523 [Coverdalf,] Old God <?• New (1534) 
H ivb, The tree hath miche worke to growe. 1535 — Dent. 
xxviii. 38 Thou shalt cary .out moch sede in to y a felde, 
and shalt gather but litle in. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. 
177, I am glad that my weake words Haue strucke but 
thus much shew of fire from Brutus. 17x0 Swift Jml. to 
Stella 10 Oct n Mr. Harley, .presented me to the Attorney- 
General, Sir Simon Harcourt, with much compliment on all 
sides, etc. 1831 Coleridge Table-t. 1 Aug., There is much, 
beast and some devil human. 1875 Jowrtt Plato (ed. 2) I. 
81 There is much truth in that remark of yours. 1903 Mis- 
sion Field May 17 Over as much space as possible. 

ellipt. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W. vhi, An amour, which pro- 
mises little good fortune, yet may he productive of much, 
tb- Qualifying people, etc.: A great number of. 
c 1205 Lay. 23204 Muche moncum [4 *275 moche folk] he 
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J?er of-sloh. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. i. 36 There was., 
mocne peple slayne. 1538 London in Lett. Sttpprcsx. 
Monast. (Camden) 223 Thys ys a towne of moch power 
people. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. 11. vi. 7 Let vs know. If 
’twill, .carry back to Cicelie much tall youth That else must 
perish heere. 1611 Bible Nuni. xx, so And Edom came 
out against him with much, people. 

j c. Much thing : many a thing, many things. 

X390 Gower Conf I. 49 So schal I moche thing foryete. 
41450 Merlin 1. 17 The luges seiden he moste be counynge 
of moche thynge yef he shulde saue his moder. 

+ d. Used (where many would now be substi- 
tuted) with a plural sb. taken collectively. Obs. 

1565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. Ded., The same 
Emperour after much disputations and conferences had with 
the Arrians, . . commaunded [etc.]. 1591 Sparry tr. Cat tan’s 
Gemnancie 165 This figure, .sheweth that the seruantesof the 
saide Lords shall get much friends. i6cz Shaks. Ham. 1. 

i. 8 For tliis releefe much tliankes. 1660 Gauden Bror unrig 
238 AH these died., in the foresight and fear of much future 
miseries impending over us. 1664 Pepvs Diary 17 July, 
After dinner walked to my Lord’s, and there found him and 
much other guests at table at dinner. 1719 D’Urfey Pills 
III. 315 Much Pagan Pates, he made to tumble in Dust. 

e. Forming with its sb. a kind of combination, 
with the abstract sense ‘abundance of’ (what the 
sb. denotes). 

1609 Bible iBouay) 2 Kings i. Comm., Elias was knowen 
by his much hay re. 1630 Winthrop New Eng. (1825) I, 377 
My much business hath made me too oft forget Mondays 
and Fridays. 1650 W. Brough Manual (1659) 214 Keep 
me from the much evill of an Idle life ! 1872 Tennyson 
Last Tournament 724 Now mocking at the much ungainli- 
ness. .of Mark. 1891 Kipling Light that Failed (1900) 39 
A pale yellow sun. .showed the much dirt of the place. 

f. ironically , where no would be used in serious 
language. Also in the derisive wish Much good 
may it do you (formerly in many corrupt forms : 
see Dich =■■ do it). 

1542 Udali. Erasm. Apoph. 84 In the waye of mockage, 
biddyng muche good dooe it hym. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. iv. iv, Much wench, or much sonne ! 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. iii. 2 Is it not past two a clock? And 
heere much Orlando. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman 
d'Alf.i. 109 So many Ryals (Gentlemen) and so many Mara, 
vedis miche yee God diche you, andyouarehartily welcome. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <y Commit). 87 So mich God dich 
you with your sustenancelesse sauce. 1783 [ see Good C 5 a], 
1843 Dickens Christmas Carol i, ‘ Let me leave it [Christ- 
mas] alone, then,’ said Scrooge. ‘Much good may it do 
you. Much good it has ever done you ! ’ Mod. Much right 
lie lias to interfere with me ! 

3 . With agent-noun : that is much in the habit 
of performing the action, rare. [From the adv.] 

1711 Swift Jml. to Stella 28 Apr., I have heard them 
say, ‘ Much talkers, little walkers’. 1833 Lamb Ella Set. u. 
Pref. (1865) 236 Your long and much talkers hated him. 

B. absol. and quasi-r/i. 

The word never completely assumes the character of a sb. ; 
in sense 2 it admits of being qualified by ad vs. like very, 
rather. Unlike little, it never takes the indefinite article. 

+ 1 . Used absol. in the sense ‘ great Only in 
the phrases much and lile, muck and little = persons 
high, and low ; all (people) without exception. Obs. 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1137 He let of-sende moche and lite, 
Hise neyebours to visite. a 1375 Cursor M. 23x54 (Fairf.) 
Wite 3e for-soj) al j>»t is suche sal be dampried litel & muche. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 494 He ne lafte nat.. to visite The 
ferreste in his parisshe, muche and lite. 

2 . A great deal, a great quantity. Proverb Much 
1 will have more. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xlix. 53 }if Jxm haue 
muchel, muche 3itie also ; ?if ];ou haue noujt, muche l>ou 
schalt ijiue. 4x350 Old Usages Winches! er in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 355 To be clerk a peny. ?if he seilejj meche by 3ere; 
and 3if he sulleji lasse, vp-on he quantite. a 1450 hint- de 
la Tour (1906) 74, I wylle not say moche nor al. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. n. i. 55 He misses not much. 16x5 W. Law- 
son Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 5 Much will haue more ; 
and once poore, seldome or neuer rich. 1710 Tatler No. 241 
F 1 He who drinks much is a Slave to himself. 1814 Byron 
Lara 1. xvii, In him inexplicably appear’d Much to be loved 
and hated, sought and fear’d. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

ii. I. 169 He bestowed much; yet he neither enjoyed the 
pleasure nor accjuired llie fame of beneficence. 1885 Times 
25 May xo Much is due to the prejudices of well-meaning 
but uncultured people. 

b. followed by of partitive. 

4 1380 Wyclif Sei. Whs. III. 438 Siche apostataes marren 
meche of Cristis ordre. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 38 The 
French king . .lost muche of his people. 1655 tr. Com. Li 1 st. 
Francion xn. 29 There must be much of Malice in his ac- 
cusation. a 1 761 Cawthorn A niiguarians 85 Pythagoras 
..With much of thought, and pains, and care, Found [etc.]. 
1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. vi. i. 10 That friendship,, 
which Mr. Hastings claimed so much of merit for maintain- 
ing. 1871 Freeman Norin.Conq. (ed- 2) IV. xvii. 84 There 
wfls room for much of thoughtful consultation. 

e. with the (or other defining word). 

1568 Grafton Citron. II. 631 Therefore the French aucthors 
make of a litle, much, and yet their much (all things con- 
sydered) is in effect nothing at all. i594_Cahew Huarte’s 
Exam, Wits (1676) 11 Our vnderstanding is not filled by the 
much which wee read in little time. 1646 H. P. b l edit. Beige 
6q How apt are they to boast the little they have done, 
whilst they utterly forget the much that is behinde? 1700 
Dryden Iliad x. 250 Nor grudge I tliee, the much the Gre- 
cians give ; Nor murm’ring take the_ little I receive. 1778 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 247 If I, or mine, can contribute our 
mite, or our much,, .we shall not omit to serve you. 1804 
Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title III. 190 Every one 
endeavoured to say something of the much with which his 
heart was filled. x866 G. Meredith Vittoria xxxi, The 
1 much which hangs on little was then set in motion. 
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d- By much : by a great deal. j* Formerly often 
(with comparative orsuperlative, or too) - much adv. 

c 1450 Myrc (1902) 1517 A-bregge hys penaunce (sen by 
myehe. 1536 Cuomwei.l in Merriman Life <5- Lett. (1902) II. 

16 Whicbe his grace will neyther by moche seke ne yet refuse 
if it be put unto him. 1622 Gataker Lpirituall Watch 
(ed. 2) 87 [Death] is neerer by much many times then we are 
aware of. 1628 Digby Foy. Medit. (Camden) 46 Now my 
shippe outsayled all my fleete by much, a 1634 Randolph 
Muses' Looking- Gl. iv. i, She hath made this cheek By much 
too pale. 1793 Minstrel III. 185 The third, by much the 
least hardened, . . was struck with remorse. 

e. In negative or interrogative context : Any 
great amount, anything important. 

1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond xl, It was comical and 
not likely to lead to much. Mod. I do not think the evidence 
amounts to very much. Does all this come to much 2 No 1 

f. To think much of: see Think v. To make 
much of: see Make v. 18 d, 21, Of 20. 

g. Used predicatively. To be much : to be a 
great thing, an important point, matter, etc. To 
think ( it ) much (with inf.) : to regard as impor- 
tant or onerous; to be ‘ shy of’ (doing something). 
JSfot to be much to look at: to be of insignificant 
or unattractive appearance. 

c 1323 Spec. Gy de Warewyke 150 Sinful men pat Jjmkep 
it were muche for hem To haue gret worldes honour. 1368 
Grafton Ckrou. 1 1 . 301 They thought it much if they coulde 
bring the French King . . in side tie to Burdeaux. 1610 Shaks. 
Temfr. 1. ii. 252 Thou . . thinkst it much to tread y° Ooze Of . 
the salt deepe. 1618 W. Lawson New Orchard (1623) 24 
For men not knowing.. this secret of needfull distance,., 
thinke much to pull vp any [trees], though they pine one 
another. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII. 234 It was also much, that 
one that was so great a Louer of Peace should bee so happy 
in Warre. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 219 He. .thought _ not 
much to cloath his Enemies. 1671 Tillotson Serm. i. 30 
It is much, if Men were from eternity, that they should not 
find out the way of Writing in. all that long long duration 
which had past before that Time. 1700 Dryden Wife of 
Bath 78 The ladies.. thought it much a man should die for 
love, And with their mistress join’d in close debate. 1861 
Dicicens Gt. Expect, v, You are not much to look at. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. II. 252/1 All men allow their beards, whiskers, 
and moustaches full growth, though none of these are much 
to speak of. 

n. Much of a . . . (colloq.) : in negative contexts 
= * a great . . £ a . . . of any noteworthy quality’, 

* a ... in any great degree 
1843 Dickens Christmas Carolm, What's the consequence? 
He don’t lose much of a dinner. 1889 J. IC. Jerome Three 
Men in Boat 1x4 You don’t look for much of a voice in a 
coinic song. Mod. Fie is not much of a scholar, 
i. ironically (cf. Ace above). 

Mod. Much you know about the matter 1 

3. With modified sense, in absolute uses of the 
adj. as qualified by as, so, thus, how , that, this, 
too: see those words and A 2 above. 

fb. Like or a like much : a similar quantity. Obs. 
1344 Phaer Regini. Lvfe (1560) Bivb, Take lytarge of 
Sylver, and Brymstone, of eche lyke muche, and seethe them. 
Ibid. D iij, Ofechea lyke muche. c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health 
H iij, Take of Castoreum, of Pellytory, of Pyonye rootes, of 
eche lyke muche make pylles wyth Triakell. 

4. Comb., objective with pr. pples., as much- 
containing, - devouring , -enduring, -suffering adjs. 

c 16 1 1 Chapman Iliad xxut. 631 The much-suffering man. 
1725 Pope Odyss. vm. 172 A. .much-enduring man. 1828 
Pusey Hist. Enq. 1. 156 In his concise but deep and much- 
containing essay. 1873 Longf. Wayside Inn in. Interlude 
iii. 32 Wood, To feed the much-devouring fire. 

C. adv. 

1. In a great degree ; t® a great extent ; greatly, 

a. qualifying a verb or the whole predication. 

a 1223 Leg. Hath. 229 Ne ne mei na ping wiSstonden his 
wille, pah he muche polie. 1382 Wychf Luke vii. 47 Manye 
synnes be» fonjouun to hire, for sche hath loued myche. 
a 1425 Cursor M. 10941 iTrin.) Muche perfore peimournyng 
were. 1526 Pilgr.Perf. (W. de W. rs3i) 2 Some in religyon 
be ryght holy & moche exercysed in goostly conuersacyon. 
1573 Baret Ah % M. 496 Saie that I am here much against 
my will. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. tv. iii. 9 Ginger was not 
much in request, for the olde Women were all dead. 166 a 
J. Davies tr. Olearius' Gov. Ambuss. 422 The Ambassadors 
..made him some other Presents, which ._. made him very 
much our friend. 1766 Goi.dsm. Fic, W. vii, For . my part, I 
don’t much like it. 1783 Cowpeu Let. to Newton 27 Aug., 
The publisher of it is neither much a friend to the cause of 
religion nor to the author’s memory. 1834 H. Miller Sch. 
ft Schm. ii. (1857) 37, I was much a favourite with Uncle 
James. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting viii. 350 He 
complained much of his poverty, 1891 E. Peacock N. Bren- 
don 1. 208 ‘ Thank you very much,’ she said. 1902 Enz. L, 
Banks Newspaper Girl 211 I’m much obliged to you. 

b. qualifying comparatives or words implying 
comparison ; occasionally with the intervention of 
the (pron.) before a comparative. 

In the 17th c., when a or an preceded the comparative, 
much was sometimes interposed instead of being placed first. 
(Strictly, this construction belongs rather to 1 a.) 

C127S Lay. 3201 He moche pe wodlokere wilnede pat 
mayde. Ibid. 9911 Wei riche was Aruiragus and moche 
richere was Maurus. c 1380 Wyclif Set Wks. III. 334 And 
jif it fare bus wip hiere penytaunceris..it is moche pa werse 
on alle ordris. c 1430 Merlin 4 He dought that yef be dide 
hym gretter damage, that he wolde be moche wrother. 1303 
in Mem. Hen. Fit ( Rolls) 231 Much the less we could come 
by the very knowledge of that cause for that the gueen 
weared black kerchowes. 1390 Spenser E. Q. in, ix. 33 
Troy, thou art now nought but an idle name, . . Though 
whilome far much greater then thy fame. 1634-66 Earl 
Orrery Earthen. (16761 370 She manifested by the esteem 
she plac’d upon the performance, how much a higher one 
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she had for him for whom ’twas performed. 1668-9 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 267 It will be some expense, but 
much otherwise husbanded then formerly. 167. Pkideaux 
Lett. (Camden) 64 The translation of PEmilius Porta is much 
the best, a 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 255 Euri- 
pides. .is much a graver writer. 1688 Collier Sev. Disc. xii. 
(* 7 2 5 ) 385 A grateful . . Receiver is much a greater Man than 
such a pretended Benefactor. 1711 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App, v. 170 The much major part of the souldiery. 
1711-12 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 23 Feb., The Secretary is 
much the greatest commoner in England. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xviii, Our modern dialect is much more natural. 
1838 Moore Mem. <1856) VII. 218 Nothing much different 
to add in the subject. 1873 Eucycl. Brit. II. 707/1 Much 
the iargest river of the peninsula is the Halys. 

c. qualifying positive or uncompared adjs. and 
advs. ; — Very. Obs. exc. with like (now only as 
quasi-prep.). 

C1449 Pecocke A > </?-. 1. x. 53 Y wolde not make me miche 
bisi forto seie ther a^ens. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 32 
Yet is he moche dangerous. 1490 — Eneydos x. 40 Dydo 
toke grete play-sir in his conuersacyon and deuysed wyth 
him moche gladely. 1339 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4 
Lett. (1902) 11 . 214 She confesseth in substance, the moche 
like wordes to have ben told her. r3_so Cranmer Defence 
65 b, And contra Adamautium he writeth much like, say- 
ing [etc.]. 1331 Robinson tr. More's JJ top. Ep. P. Giles 
(1895) ir Beynge muche lyke vncourteis, vnthaukefull, and 
chourlishe guestes. 1612 Bacon Ess., Parents tf Child. (Arb.) 
276/1 In nature it is much a like matter. 1630 Earl Monm. 
tr. Renault's Man bee. Guilty 212 Health so dearly bought, 
cannot be much delightfull. 1796 Mrs. J. West Gossip's 
Story I. 156 ’Twas much unkind to go. 

d. Used ironically for ‘not at all’. Also (now 
only U.S.) ellipt. as a derisive exclamation indi- 
cating incredulity. 

c 1590 Marlowe Eanstus (2nd vers.) (1631) E 2, Vint... 
Come giue it to me againe. Rob. I much, when can you 
tel! ? 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, it . iv. 143 Since when, I pray 
you, Sir? what, with two Points on your shoulder? much. 
1598-9 B. Jonsdn Case is Altered m. i, And to solicite his 
remembrance still In his enforced absence, much, I faith. 
I599_ — Ev. Man out of Hum. 1. iii, To charge me bring my 
Graine into the markets : I, much, when I haue neither 
Barne nor Garner. 1873 ‘ Susan Coolidge ’ What Katydid 
at Sch. ix, ‘ Much you don’t like oranges?’ he said... 

* Much ! I’ve seen you eat two at a time, without stopping.’ 
1879 Besant & Rice Seamy Side 114 ‘Oh ! yes,’ he says, 

‘ you think it’s yours, do you ? Much. I’m the owner, I am.’ 
Mod. Much you care about my feelings ! j 

2. In modified sense, qualified by as, how, so, too 
(cf. A 2, B 3 above) : see those advs. 

3. Pretty nearly, approximately. Chiefly qualify- 
ing expressions denoting similarity, as in much as, 
much of an age, of a muchness , of a size , of a piece, 
f muck at one. Also prefixed to about prep., to 
emphasize the notion of indefiniteness. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 203 Moche aboute thys 
same tyme. a 1368 Ascham Scholem . Pref. 1 Arb.) 20 , 1 heare 
saie, you haue a sonne. moch of his age. 166a J. Davies tr. 
Mandelslo's Trav. 112 The death of Derma, and that of the 
King of Candy, .happened much about a time. 1686 J. 
S[eugeant] Hist. Mouast. Convent. 100 The word Allon, 
which is much at one with Aliens in French, a 1699 Temple 
Misc. ut. i. Wks. 1720 I. 257 All of them left the World much 
as they found it. 1704 N. N. tr. BoccalinPsAdvts.fr. Par- 
nass. III. 340 It was much about that time. 1739 ‘R. Bull’ 
tr. Di dekindus' Grobianns 136 Old Men are much at one. 
1741 Corr. betw. C'tess Hartford ff C'tess Pomfret (1805) 
li. 256 The siege and the soldiers are much of a piece with 
the fire. 1763 Scranton Indostan (1770) 56 He marched 
against his relation . .who was much such a giddyabandoned 
youth as himself. 1839 W. Collins ‘ Blow up with the Brig! ’, 

I . . lose myself in my memory now, much as I lost myself in 
my own feelings at the time. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance 
ofMoquis xv, He sprinkled water upon the ground, very 
much as a Catholic priest would asperse his congregation. 

4. ‘ Often or long ’ (J .) ; for a large part of one’s 
time. 

1798 Joanna Baillie Tryatv. ii, I have been pretty much 
with him these two days past, .and I don’t believe he gives 
me great thanks for my company. 1839 Darwin in LifetjLett. 
(1887) I. 30J Read little, was much unwell, and scandalously 
idle. Mod . I have not been much away from home of kite. 

5. Comb. : (a) with pa. pples,, as in much- 
admired, -loved, valued ; Kb) with pples. of indirect 
passive, as in much talked of-, ( c ) with adjectival 
phrases composed of to be and pa. pple., as in 
much-to-be-admired , -to-be-pitied. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. ii, 73 A much troubled brest, 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. xvi. 311 To much beloued Lee, this 
scarcely Sturt had spoke, 1634-5 Brereton Treat, (Chet- 
haraSoc.) 173 Although there be many grafts of the old 
thorn engrafted, yet all Gave this) degenerate from this 
much-to-be-admired budding and blossoming at this time. 
1643 R. Baillie Lett, f- Jrnls. (Bannatyne Club) II. 267 
The much-talked of weakness of our army. 1783 Burns 
Cotter s Sat. Night xx, A virtuous populace may rise the 
while. And sta id a wall of fire aroundtheir mueh-Iov’d Isle. 
1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) 1.3x0 His much-valued friend. 
1820 Southey Wesley I. 180 This so much-to-be-admired 
eternal Providence. 1873 Howells Chance A cquaintauce i. 
(1883) 23 A much- "aliened hotel. *879 Huxley Hume 1.56 
This full-crammed and much-examined generation. 

Much (m»tj), v. dial, [f, M ucH quasi- sbl\ tram. 
To make much of; to pet, fondle, caress. 

1736 Pkcge Kentidsms (E.D.S.) 38 To much a child, to 
fondle it when it is peevish. 1848 Lowell Fable for Critics 
Poet, Wks. (1879) 154 As soon as she’s touched it And (to 
borrow a phrase from the nursery) mucked it. 

Muchaehe, -ate, «ato(e, obs. ff. Mostachio. 
Muchalka, -are, var. ff. Muciiulka, Micheb. 
Muelie, obs, form of Mooch v. 


MUCHWHAT. 

Muchel(e, -ell, -head, -ness : see Mickle, etc. 
Mucherus, variant of Mochras. 

+ Muchet. Obs. [a. F. mouchet. ] A tuft. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 4A fourth kind oflinnen. .commeth 
from a certaine fennie reed . . I meane the tender muehets or, 
chats thereof. 

t Mu/chfold, a. Obs. [f. Much a. + -fold.] 

== Manifold a. 

1382 Wyclif Epk. iii. 10 The mochefold wysdom of God. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. viii. (Skeat) 1. 43 Thou were 
ensample of moche folde errour. 

+ Much good. Obs. rare. Mountain parsley. 

1397 Gerarde H erbal 11. ccclxxxii, 863, 864. 1663 Lovell 
Herbal (ed. 2) 292 Much good, see Mountain parsly. 

t Muchhead. 06s. rare~ l . £f. Much a. + 

-HEAD, -HOOD.J — MlCKLEHEAD. 

13.. K. Alts.' 7352 Pors afyed in his streynthe. In his, 
muchehed, and in his leynthe. 

Muehil, -in, variant forms of Mickle, Mucin.' 
Muchi-ras, variant of Mochras. 
tMuchity. Obs. rare. [f. Much a. + -m\] 
a. A thing ot importance, b. Great bulk or size. 

i6zr Bp. Mountagu Diatribx 72 For those especially ob- 
serued nmtehities, in the eyght last Chapters, I naue reason 
to think, .they were also scored vnto your hand. Ibid. 221 
Liberality is discouered two wayes : by the Quality, and 
goodntsse of the gift : by the quantity and muebity of what 
is presented. 

Muchly (mzuijli), adv. Now jocular, [f. 
Much a. +■ -ly -.] Much, exceedingly. 

1621 MS. Bibl. Reg, 17 B. xv. (Halliwell), The Ladie Can- 
tabrigia. .Went gravelie dight to entertaine the dame, They 
muchlie lov’d, and honor'd in her name. 1647 J. Birken- 
head Assembly-Man (1662-3) T 4 Commonly ’tis larded with 
fine new words, as Savingable, Muchly, Christ-Jesusness 
[etc.]. 1881 Miss Braddon A.sph. 1. 33 Thank you muchly. 
And now mjr box ? x88z Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 
70, I took this place muchly for the sake of its water-power. 

t Much-making, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. 
Much quasi-sh. + Making vbl. sb. Cf. to make 
much of-, see Make v. 18 d., 21.] The action of 
making much (of a person or thing). 

a 1636 Hales Serm. Eton 1.(1673) 4 Sick persons must not 
look tor smoothing, and much-making, but for that which fits 
their malady. 1828 li. Irving Last Days 6 The admiration 
and much making either of the love of Christ or the work of 
the Spirit. 

Muchness (m»‘tfnes). Also 4 moclienessa, 
5 -nes. [f. Much a. + -ness : cf. Mickleness.] 
fl. Large size or bulk; bigness; also, size, 
magnitude (large or small). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xli. (1493) 158 Yf the 
mylte is somdeale more dravvynge to litylnesse tharme ta 
mochenesse it is a sygne and token of good coinplexyon. 
1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 30 The gogen is a good 
fisshe of the mocheness. 1372 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 11. 17 
By reason of the smalnesse or muchnesse of the same. 1631 
R. Bolton Comf. AJjfl. Consc. (1635) 296 It is not so much the 
muchness and measure of our sorrow, as the truth and hearti- 
nesse which fits us for the promises and comforts of mercy. 

2. Greatness in quantity, number, or degree. 

a 1400 Hylton Sea la Perf. ( W. de W. 1 4 94) 11. xxxi v. The end- 
les mochenesoftheloueofgpd. 155 gMirr. Mag., Jas. /, xviii, 
Attaste no poyson.. beware eke ot to much, Ail kil through 
muchnes, sum with only touche. 1669 Pepys Diary 27 Mar., 
To bed, my head a little troubled with the muchness of the 
business I have upon me at present. 1744 T. E ayre in M cm. 
W. Slukclcy (Surtees) I. 368 [I] do fear the muchness of the 
worke will prevent it. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home 
(1883) I. 66 She imposes awe and respect by the muchness 
of her personality. 1887 James in Mind No. 45. 15 We have 
relations of muchness and littleness between times,.. as well 
as spaces. 

b. An instance of this. 

*674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 31 After the nice brattling 
out of reality, into muchnesr.es and littlenesses, there fells 
to the share of this, as little as may be. a 1680 Charnock 
Attrib .God (1834) II. 677 He will have a muchness of mercy 
for those that are prepared. -by faith and repentance. 1893 
J. Moyes in Dublin Rev. Apr. 246 A muchness of going and 
coming between Rome and this country. 

3. Much of a muchness : much, of the same im- 
portance or value; very much the same or alike. 
colloq. 

1728 Vanbr. & Chi. Prom Hush, i.i, Man. I hope, .youand 
your good woman agree still ? I. Moody, Ay, ay ; much of 
a muchness. 184$ De Quincf.y Goldsmith Wks. 1857 VI. 217 
Compare Addison's age. .with Goldsmith's, .the two ages 
will be found to offer ‘much of a muchness ’, 1893 Kath. 
Simpson Forks. Stories 255 Gifts seem to me much of a 
muchness. They are apt to create a sense of obligation. 
Mueht, obs. pa. t. of May vf 
|| Muohulfea (mwtjtrika). Also 9 muchelka, 
muchalka, moockulka. [Hindi mucalkal\ A 
written bond. 

1803 Wellington in Gurw. Deep, (1844) I. 323 The sou- 
bahdar insisting upon the man giving a muckelka [s/c] to pro- 
duce the stolen goods was an assumption of authority, highly 
unwarrantable. 1818 Sir T. Munuo in Gleig LifeW&.\ty 265 

Lord B told me that I should have ten thousand pagodas 

per annum, and all my expenses paid ;.,I never thought of 
taking a Muchalka from Lord B — — , because [etc.]. 1886 
Yule & Burnell Anglo-Ind, Gloss., Moochulha. 
f Mufchwliat, sb. and adv. Obs. [f. Much 
adv. + What pron. j a. sb. Many matters, b. adv. 
Greatly; nearly, almost; just; ‘pretty much’, 
‘pretty well’. (Very common in the 17th c.) 

a. 13. , Gaw.ff Gr.Knt. xa8o pus pay meled of much-quat, 
til myd-iriorn paste. 

b. 1494FABYAN Chron. v.cxxiii too He was by tbeyr coun- 
ceyll moch what aduyzed and gyded. 1348 Gest Pr. Masse 
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Lvj, Notwithstanding..! hertofor haue moch what vehe- 
mently gaynsayd the preuie masse. _ 1619 W. Sclater Exp. 
x Thess. (1630} 450 They think of this second Adam, much 
what as Pelagians of the first. _ 1631 Weever Auc. Funeral 
Mott. 138 Their first comming into England was much what 
about the yeare 1414. x66z Glanvill Lux Orient, xiv. 148 
All things proceed much-what in like manner as before. 
170* Collier M.Aurel. (1726) 201 The world in a dream, and 
the world out on’t, will appear muchwhat the same thing. 

Mucic (miw'sik), a. Chem. [a. F. mucique, 
t. L. miic-us : see Mucus and -ic,] Mucic acid : 
an acid formed by the action of dilute nitric acid 
upon various kinds of gum. Mucic ether , an ether 
obtained from mucic acid. 

1809 Young in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 158 Sulfuric acid 1000 
..Mucic 900. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 337 Of 
mucicether . .One part of mucic acid was mixed wit parts 
of sulphuric acid. 0x863 J- Wvl.de in Circ. Set. I 432/2 
Mucic acid is obtained by the action of nitric acid on gum, 
and the sugar of milk. 

Mucid (mizrsid), a. rare. [ad. L. mucid-us, f. 
mOcere, to be mouldy.] Mouldy, musty. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Mucid, finued, hoary, mouldy, 
filthy. 1694 West macott Script. Herb. 11695)6 A fewmucid 
and decayed Anise-Seeds. 1710 T. Fuller Phami. Extemp. 
213 And where they.. find it degenerated into Mucid, Salt 
or Sharp, they. .reduce it to Freshness. 1837 Civil Eng. <y 
Arch, prill, I. 57/1 A lazy old water wheel, which lifts into 
elevated reservoirs the mucid quantum of supply. 

Hence Mucvdity, Mivcidness, rare~°. 

1658 Phillips, Mucidity, or Mucottr, mouldinesse, hoari- 
nesse, filtliines.se. 1731 Bailey vol. II, Mucidness. 
Mucidine, erroneous form of Mucedine. 
Mucidous (mizPsidss), a. rare ~ °. [f. L. 

mucid-us Mucid + -ous.] — Mucid. 
x866 Treas Lot., Mucidous, musty ; smellingof mouldiness. 

+ Mu’Ciduct. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. miic-us 
Mucus J rduct-usT)Wi. Cf.MucoDUCT.] Acanal(in 
the root of a plant) by which mucilage is conveyed. 

1672-3 Grew Anal, Roots 1. iii. § 18 The proper Liquor 
of these Muciducts. 

Muciferous (mi«si‘feras), a. [f. mod.L. type 
*miicij'er (f. miic-us Mucus + -fcr bearing) + -ous : J 
see -FEROUS.] Secreting or conveying mucus. 

1842 Free. Bertu. Hat. Club II. No. 10. 36 These hollow 
places, are excavated .. by long maceration of the soft muci- 
ferous foot upon the rock. x88x Gunther in Encycl. Brit. 
XU. 689/2 Bones of the head with wide muciferotis channels. 
1882 Tenison-Woods Fish J Fisheries N. S. Wales 8 This 
perforated line is provided with abundant nerves, and is 
called the 1 nuciferous system. 

Mucific (mifisimk), a. Phys. and Path. [f. L. 
miic-us + -Fic.) Producing mucus. 

1833-55 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 
lilltxciforxn (mu/’sifpjm),^. Phys. [LL.muc-us 
+ -fokM.J Resembling mucus. 

1833-55 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 

Iffittcigen (miM’sidgeii). Chem. [f. L. mucus \ 
see Mucus and -gen i.] The substance of the 
granules forming a mucous cell. 

1876 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 1882 Qnain's A nat. fed. 9) 
II. 225 The clear substance which accumulates within the 
cells is not mucin, but a precursor of mucin, which is termed 
' mucigen ’. 

2 /Iucigenous (mu/si’dgenas), a. [f. L. mucus 
+ -gen + -ous.] a. Producing mucus, b. Of the 
nature of mucigen. 

1886 Buck's i I arable. Med.Sci. II. 448/2 The transparent 
mucRenous . . substance has almost wholly disappeared. 
1888 Nature 13 Dec. 168/1 Out of the breeding season none 
of these mucigenous cells are to be found in the kidneys. 

Mucilage fmiM-siled^). Forms: 5 muscil- 
lage, 5-7 muscilage, 6 muaoellage, musilage, 
mus(se)lege, mueculage, 6-7 mueillage, 7 
mussilage, mus(i)lidg9, mueilege, 8 mueil- 
lage, 9 musilaga, 7- mucilage, [a. F. mucilage 
(14th c.), ad. late L. mncildgo (V400) musty juice 
(whence Sp. mud 1 ago, Pg, mucilagem, It. mucil- 
laggine , mucellaggine ), f. L. mucus Mucus.] 

X. A viscous substance obtained from the roots, 
seeds, and other parts of plants by maceration in 
water. Also//, in the same sense. 

C1400 Lanfranc' sCirnrg. 245 Teinpere hem vip muscilage 
of fenigrec. 15. . in Vicary's Anat, (3888) App. ix. 221 Put 
in x vnees of the saide muscellage. 1575X1111 uerv, Falconrie 
222 A mueillage of Psillium. x68x tr. Willis' Rem. Med. 
Whs, Vooab., Mucilage, thick boiling up of a thing to a 
gelly, or thick consistency. 1746 H. Pemberton Vi spa ns. 
349 Oil of Mucilages. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 
ti8 Boil Comfrey Roots to a thick Mucilage. 1842 Parnell 
Chem. Anal. (1845)37 The mucilage may be prepared by 
rubbing common starch with cold water. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry w ■ Apr. 282 Urenalobata, L. — A common Tropical 
weed, used medicinally as a mucilage, 

b. transf. A viscous mass, a pulp. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist, Relig. (38501 I. 196 The hardest 
seeds corrupt and are turned to mucilage and rottenness. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Lett, v, 124 A mucilage of bruised 
Spiders, 1766 Museum Rust. VI. 318 To pound their bodies 
and eggs together into one common mucilage. x8xa J, J. 
Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 96 The meat required no cutting, 
as it was reduced to a musilage, or at least to shreds. 
pg. 1825 Examiner 271/2 Their dramatic dialogue is. ,a 
mucilage of sentiment without natural bones or substance. 

e. spec, Chiefly U.S. An aqueous solution of 
gum or of substances allied to it, used as an 
adhesive (Webster 1897). 

In England commonly called 1 gum ‘. 


>880 W. Newton Serm. for Boys <$■ G. (x88t) 413 She (a 
spider] makes mucilage in her body and fastens the two 
pieces down. 

2 . A viscous lubricating fluid (e. g. mucus, 
svnovia) in animal bodies. 

'1600 Suiiflet Country Farm 1. xii. 58 The muscilage of 
shell snailes. 1689 Havers Osteol. Nova (16 91) 201 I he 
Liquor separated by them f i. e, the mucilaginous glands] is 
a Mucilage, which is almost like the white of an Egg. 17x7 
J. Keill Anim. Oecon. (1738) 120 The most viscid Secre- 
tions, such as the Mucilage of the Joints, are separated at 
the greatest Distance from the Heart. 17x8 J. Chamber- 
layne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. iv. § 8 The Mucilage or Slime 
of the Stomach. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. v«. (1819) 76 1 he 
slippery mucilage which lubricates the joints. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 566 M. Vauquelin thinks that three sub- 
stances form the base of the cerumen : a fat oil, an albu- 
minous animal mucilage, and a colouring matter. 

3 . Pot. A gummy secretion present in various 
parts of vegetable organisms. 

1677 Grew Anal. Fruits i. § 14 Out of all these sap- vessels, 
issues a transparent and viscous Mucilage. 1807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. 70 The most distinct secretions of vegetables re- 1 
quire to be enumerated. .Gum or mucilage, a viscid sub- 
stance, .is very general. 1884 Bower & Scott De Betry s 
Phaner. 510 I11 other woods, .a transformation into disor- 
ganised masses of mucilage and gum takes place. 

h. Chem. ‘ Vegetable gelatine belonging to the 
amylose group of carbohydrates’ (B. D. Jackson 
Gloss. Bot. Terms 1900). 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 293 He concluded that 
mucilage had been present! for mucilage is composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 1857 Miller Elem. Chert. 
(1862I III. 109 Mucilage or bassorin (C12 HioOiglis a modi- 
fication of gum which is insoluble in water, 

4. Comb., as mucilage- containing adj. ; also 
t mucilage mallow, A Ithaca officinalis ; mucilage- 
passage Bot., a vessel or duct by which mucilage 
is conveyed. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxvii. 586 The Mueculage Mallows. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 137 This plant 
has mucilage-containing sacs and cavities. Ibid. 202 Mu- 
cilage- and gum-passages in the Marattiacese [etc.]. 

Mucilaginous (miwsilse'd^inas), a. Also 7 
muccilagirtous. [ad. F. tmtcilagineux , ad. mod. 

L. type * mucildginosus , f. late L. niucilagm-, 
{-ago) Mucilage: see -ous.] 

1 , Having the nature or properties of mucilage; 
of a soft, moist, and viscous quality or appearance. 
Also, pertaining to or characteristic of mucilage. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. xxiii. 168 A jelly, or 
muccilaginous concretion. *651 French Distill, v. 109 
Stones are produced out of water that hath a mucilaginous 
Mercury, which the Salt . .fixeth into stones. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 71 A Pectoral Decoction .. is endow’d 
with a mucilaginous. .Sweetness. 1845 Darwin Pay. Nat. 
xi. (1879! 236 It has a mucilaginous, slightly sweet taste. 1884 

M. Mackenzie Vis. Throat <$• Nose II. 49 Occasionally 
warm mucilaginous drinks are more soothing. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner. 534 In many species . . the mu- 
cilaginous disorganisation begins early. 

2 . Containing or secreting mucilage. Muci- 
laginous glands : the fringed vascular folds of the 
synovial membrane. 

1689 Havers Osteol. Nova (1691) 189, I shall give them a 
more comprehensive name, such as Glandules M itcilaginasst, 
or the mucilaginous Glands. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
195 In summer they feed on wild grasses, and the leaves of 
the most mucilaginous shrubs. 

Hence Mucila-ginously adv., + Mucila’ginous- 
ness. 

1651 French Distill, v. 1x2 It attracts to it selfe the mu- 
cilaginousnesse of the water. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock 
(x86i) 79, I have, .known them [/. e. eggs] by bits of straw 
and flecks of dirt mucilaginotisly adhering to their shells. 
Mucin (mizPsin). Phys. Also 9 -ine. [a. F. 
niucine , f. L. miic-us Mucus: see -in j.] The 
nitrogenous principle of mucus. 

2833-55 Dunglison Med. Lex., Mucin , mucus. 1846 Car- 
penter Priuc. Hum. Phys. (ed. 3) 131 The chief organic 
constituent [of bronchial and nasal mucus] is a substance 
termed Mucin. 1871 Watts tr. Gmeiiu's Handhk . Chem. 
XVIII. 340 Mucin. . .To be distinguished from the mucin of 
wheat-gluten. 187a Thudichum Chem. Phys. 48 Mucine 
has never been found in pus. 
b. atlrib. and Comb. 

1878 Foster Phys. (ed. 2) 221 The greater part of the pro- 
toplasm of the ceils has become converted into a mucin- 
bearing substance. 1882 Qnain's Anat. (ed. 9) II. 580 The 
mucin-cells become gradually smaller and less clear. *897 
Allbuit's Syst. Med. IV. 476 A mucin-yielding modification 
. .of the connective tissue. 

Mucinogen (miwsrnJgen). Phys. [f. Muoin 
+ -(o)gen.J — Mucigen. 

x886 Buck's Handbh. Med. Set. II. 448/2 The sequence, 
then, is protoplasm, mucinogen, mucin, over and over again. 
Mucinoid. (mizrsinoid), a. and sb. [f. Mucin 
4- -old,] a. adj. Resembling mucin, b. sb. 
= MuooID (Webster Suppl. 1902). 

1900 Lancet 28 July 249/x Mucin and tnucinoid bodies. 

Mucinous (mizl-sinas), a. [f. Mucin + -ous.] 
Pertaining to or resembling mucin. 

1863 Aitken Pract. Med. (1866) II. 59 Such [fluids] as 
contain albuminous, fibrinous, mucinous, or caseinous sub- 
stances. 1876 Dunglison Med. Lex., Mucinous Cysts... 
Mucinous exudations. 1897 Allbuit's Syst. Med. IV. 467 
Mucinous degeneration of the connective tissue. 

Muciparous (mi/Lrparas), a. [f. L, miic-us 
+ -par-us producing (f. padre to bring forth) + 
-ous.J Producing or secreting mucus. 


1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 3x0/1 The pituitary mem- 
brane., displays numerous poresof muciparous glands. 1878 
Foster Text Bk. Physiol, led. 2) 221 In addition to the'se 
‘muciparous cells’ are seen a number of smaller., cells. 

Mucivore (mi«'siv6».i). Ent. [ad. mod.L. 
Mucivora neut. pi., f. miic-us + -vor-us devouring.] 

A dipterous insect of the family Mucivora (Webster 
1-664). Hence Bluer vorous a., Heeding upon the 
juices of plants’ {Cent. Did. 1890). 

Muck (mok), sb, 1 Forms : 3-4 muo, 3 mokke, 

3- 5 mukke, 3-6 muk, 3--4, 6 Sc. mok, 4 moke, 

4- 7 mueke, 5-6 muke, 6 mouk(e, Sc. mwk, 5- 
muek. [Early ME. muk, prob. of Scandinavian 
origin : cf.ON. myki fem.,dung (Da. meg, in ifilh c. 
mwgk neut. , mug, mog, mok, N orw. myk) :—*mukin- 
wk. fern., prob. f. OTeut. *muk- \vk. grade of 
*meuk- soft (see Meek a.). ON. has the cognate 
verb moka to shovel (manure) : see Muck v.] 

1 . The dung of cattle (usually mixed with de- 
composing vegetable refuse) used for manure ; 
farm-yard manure. Now chiefly dial, and vulgar. 

c 1250 Gen, fy Ex. 255 j Summe he deden..Muc and fen 
ut of bulges beren Sus buterlike he gun hem deren. 1303 
R. B-runne Handl. Synne 23ot pe muk ys [>e more stynk- 
yngge pere pe sunne ys more shynyngge. c 1325 Knows pi 
self 80 in E. E. P. (1862) 132 Eueri mok most jn-to myre. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 144 Ac je my3te trauaille. .Diken 
or deluen. .or here mukke a-felde. 1538 in Lett. Suppress. 
Monast. (Camden) 176 Our load is not tylde, muke is not 
led, our come lyth in the barn [etc.]. 1615 W. Lawson 

Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 3 Digge a trench halfe a yard 
deepe,..and fill the same with good short, pot, and tender 
niucke. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. iii, Is there nae 
muck to lead? 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 303 
The violent fermentation which is necessary for reducing 
farm-yard manure to the state in which it is called short 
muck. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. ii, The shaky surface 
of the great muck reservoir. 1890 Farmer's Gaz. 4 Jan. 7/3 
Want of ‘muck’ causes want of apples. 

t b. Applied to other fertilizers. Obs. 

1669 Phil. Trans, IV. 1079 Ah the ground, where Salt or 
Brine is spilt, is, when dugg up, excellent Muck for Grazing 
Ground. 1772 Projects in Ann. Reg. xo8/x The ashes, 
which are called pot-ash muck, make excellent manure. . . 
The principal inducement to make pot-ash is, for the muck. 

c. Phr. Wet as muck (cf. muck-wet). 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 11, ix, ‘ But how did you find 
yourself when you got home, sir?’ ‘How? why wet as 
muck.’ 1787 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Apol. Post, to Ode upon 
Ode Wks. 1812 I. 458 Wet as muck. 

d. U.S. (See quot.) 

1862 Dana Man. Gcol ■ 614 Muck is another name for peat, 
..especially when the material is employed as a manure. 

■[ 2 . jig. Contemptuously applied to money. Obs. 
a 1300 Sarrnun xx. in E. E. P. (1862) 3 pe wrecchis wringit 
pe mok so fast up hamsilfhi nul no^t spened. <3x380 Wyclif 
Whs. (1880) 147 jif pei ben pore..pei ben cursed for pei han 
not moche muk. C1413 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1632 But 
pey pat marien hem for muk & good Only, & noght for loue 
[etc.]. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 17 The drosse 
and mucke of tins worldly Egypte. 1633 Rowley Match at 
Midni. t. i. Bj b, I tell ’em I haue given over Brokering, 
moyling for mucke and trash. 17x0 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett., To Mrs. Wortley 1x3 For those that do not regard 
worldly muck, there is extraordinary good choice indeed. 

3 . Unclean matter such as soils that upon which 
it is deposited or to which it adheres ; dirt, filth. 
Also Jig. Now vulgar. 

13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxv. 63 pou proude 
mon, pou art nouijt elles But of Muk bretful a sekke. 1439 
Coventry Leet Bk. (E.E.T.S.) 191 They ordeyne that frmn 
thys tyme forward that any muk or ffilih be Cast ther by 
eny person, but 3if the Comyn seriant do execucion he schall 
lese his office, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 348/1 Muk, or duste . . , 
pulvis. 1505 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1869) I. 105 For purgeing 
and clengeing of the hie streitt..of all maner of mwk, filth 
of fische and flesche, and fulzie weit and dry. 1S33 Pro- 
seuim. of Juries in Surtees Misc. (1888) 34 That no man 
cast eny. .mouk uppon the chancll. 1596 Dalrymple Les- 
lie's Hist. Scot. x. (S.T.S.) 462 Now thair consciences ar 
compellit be force of the Edictes of the Catholikis, in thair 
muk to clag and fyie thame selfe. 1607 Shaks. Cor. it, ii. 130. 
1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm. xxiv. Apol. Philos. 247 The 
Swine may see the Pearl, which yet he values but with the 
ordinary muck. 1668 Bp. Hopkins Serm., Vanity (1685) xo 
Whence is it, that we.. fie here groveling in the thick clay 
and muck of this world ? 1682 Dryden & Lee Duke of Guise 
in, i, You moving Dirt, you rank siark Muck o’ th’ World. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. iii, Mr. Peggotty went out to wash 
himself in a kettleful of hot water, remarking that ‘ cold 
would never get his muck off’. *86i Calverlky Verses 
(1862) 20 Who fled like an arrow, nor turned a hair, Through 
all the mire and muck. 

b. colloq. Anything disgusting. 

*899 E. Phillpotts Human Boy 108 There were bottles 
of stuff to rub bruises with.. and some muck for his eye. 
Ibid, 174 The muck doctors give you, 

e. (Commercial slang.) Muck and truck', mis- 
cellaneous articles of trade. 

1898 Daily Nexus 23 July 4/7 * Sufficient attention is not 
paid to muck and truck’. So says the British Consul at 
Shanghai. 

4 . colloq. or vulgar. An uncleanly or untidy con- 
dition. To be in, all of a muck, to be 1 smothered ’ 
in dirt. Also fig. 

^1766 Goldsm. Vic, W. ix. She observed, that ‘by the living 
jingo, she was all of a muck of sweat xSoo Sporting Mag. 
XVI. 284 1 I’m all in such a muck *, she cried, ‘ with so much 
dust and jolting: 1876 ‘Mark Twain ’ Tom Saxuyer xxiii, 
When a body’s in such a muck of trouble. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as muck \-hearted, -\-sprung 
adjs. ; muck-bar (see quot. 1875) ; muck-cart, 
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a cart in which * muck is carried ; + muck crook 
= ? muck-hack ; f muck-hack, an implement for 
raising and dragging manure from the dunghill; 
+ muck-heaping, fig. amassing of wealth ; fmuok- 
Ixoo'k.— muck-hack-, muck-iron (see quot.); muck- 
man. = Scavenger; f muok-midden, a dung- 
hill; + muck-monger, a miser; muck-pit, a 
cesspool; muck-roll (see quot.) ; muckscrap, a 
miser ; t mucksled, a manure cart ; muck-snipe 
slang (see quot.) ; muck-sweat, profuse sweat; 
muck-thrift = Muckworm ; fmuekwain, a ma- 
nure cart ; muck water, liquid manure drained 
from a dunghill; muekweed(seequots.); fmuck- 
wet a., ‘ wet as muck’ (see i c), thoroughly wet. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Muck-bar, bar-iron which has 
passed once through ihe rolls. 14.. Tournament of Totten- 
ham 287 in HazL E. P. P. III. 05 The nedur lippe of a larke 
Was broght in a*mukcart Ana set befor the lorde. 1519 in 
Archmologia XXV. 421 For ij dayes worke, fyllyng of the 
mucke carts. 1573 Lane. Wills iChetham Soc.) III. 6i One 
*muckecrooke and thre wymble bitts ; > 1411 in Finckale 
Priory Charters, etc. (Surtees) p. clviii, Item, j *mokhak. 
1465 Ibid. p. eexeix, j mukhak. 1570 Wills $ Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) I. 342 One muck Kacke, a grape, and iij forkes 
v i ij A . ci 425 Hoccleve Min. Poems 200/587 Eerthcly loue 
and to greet greedy n esse In *muk-hepynge blynden many an 
herte. 1820 J. Scott in Land. Mag’. J an. 14/2 An incurably 
wretched, grovelling, ’'muck-hearted creature. 1577 Wills 
<5- lm>. N. C. (Suriees) I. 420, ij *mocke hoockes one old 
sleade, and twoo olde ropes. 1766 Com/l. Fa niter s.v. Fal- 
low-Cleansing, A man must be ready with a muck-hook to 
clear them backward, 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., 
* A! uck Iron , crude puddled iron ready for the squeezer or 
rollers. 1680 Sir J. Foulis Acc. Bk. io Jan. (S. H.S.) 19 To 
ya *muckman that dights y fi close. 1689 Defios, Cast. York 
(Surtees) 291 Josias Swallow and one John Walker, .buried 
him in the *rauck-midding. a 1859 Denham Tracts (1895) 
II. 97 There is an old proverb which says, ‘The muck-mid- 
den is the mother of the meal-ark 1566 Drant Horace, 
Sat. 1. vi. D v, If gainegroper or "muckmunger, I can not 
prone it be. _ 1598 Marstox Sea. Villanie 111. xi, Brothel! 
rime, That stinks like Aiax froth, or *muck-pit slime. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek.,* Muck-roll, the roughing or first roll 
of a rolling-mill train. 1389 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. 
(Chetham Soc.) 36 The worldly *Muckscraps for their goods 
did daily loose their life. 1360 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 
72 Ane “mwksled, ane hand towall [etc.]. 1851 Mayhew 
Land. Labour I. 259 A *muck-snipe, Sir, is a man regularly 
done up, coopered, and humped altogether. 1647 H. Moke 
Cupid's Conji. lvi, The “muck-sprung learning cannot long 
endure. 1699 L. Wafer Voy. (1729) 291 They came out. .all 
in a *muck-sweat, 1763 Bickerstaffe Maid of Mill it. vii. 
35 You have put yourself into a muck-sweat already. 183a 
D. J erkold Whs. (1864) II. 239 The old “muckthnft. . was 
wont to familiarise his thoughts with the angel of death. 1323 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 146 It is a wyues occupacyon. to helpe 
her husbande to fyll the *mucke wayne or donge cart. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 405 To water it with *Muek water.. is not 
practised. 1787 W. Marshau, Norfolk (1795) II. 384 Gloss, 
“Muckweed, or Fat-hen, Chenopodinm album, common 
goose-foot. 1834 Miss Baker Northampt, Gloss., Aluck- 
weed, pond-weed. I'otamogeton crispum ‘1 1367 Drant 
Horace, Epist. 1, xi. Ej, * Mucke weete with myer. 1676 
Phil. Trans. XI. 7x2 They rose up, finding their Horses 
muck-wet all over. 

Muck; (m»)c), sb. 2 Also 7 moqua, mooca. 
[The second sy II. of Amuck erroneously regarded 
as a sb. preceded by an indefinite article.] In the 
phrase io run a muck (sometimes with adj.) = ‘ to 
run Amuck’. Hence, an act of running amuck. 

(1678 J, Phillips tr. Tavernier's Foy. it. 199 Behind the 
Pales a Rascally Bantamois had hid himself ; one of those 
that was newly come from Mecca, and was upon the design 
of Moqua. Ibid. 202 Which the Java Lords seeing, calrd 
the English Tray tors, and drawing their poyson’d Daggers, 
cry’d a Mocca upon the English.] 1687 Dryoen Hind <y P. 
Iii.xi88 Frontless, and Satyr-proof he scow’rs the streets, And 
runs an Indian muck at all he meets. 1783MARSDEN Sumatra 
241 Those desperate acts of indiscriminate murder, called by 
us, mucks and by the natives mongamo. 1848 Lowell Big- 
low P. Poems 1890 II. X31 The late muck which the country 
has been running has materially changed my views. 1880 
Mrs. Riddell Myst. Palace Gard. xxiv, She would run the 
pecuniary muck on which she had evidently started. 
Muck (m»k), v. Now rare exc. dial. [f. Muck 
sbX Cf. ON. woka to shovel (manure), Da. muge , 
dial, moge to remove dung, clear out a stable.] 

. 1 , traus. To free from muck. Also fig. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. ( Julian 1 131 pe patyl his hand 
clewyt to, pe muldebred quhen he suld mvk. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems ix. 52 Sa far al owe him sett at tabell That wont 
was for to muk the stabell. a 1S78 Lindesay JPitscottie) 
Citron. Scot. (S.T.S.j I, x8x He. .wssit all thingis at. .thair 
consall quho..was not worthie to be in that rowme to haue 
gevin ane prince counsall hot rather to haue haldin the 
pleugh, .or, witht 3our reverence, had mokit clossitis. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 102 When they come backe, they 
fall to muckinge of the stables. X657THORNLEY tr. Longus' 
Daphnis Chloe 170 He muckt the Cottage, lest the dung 
should offend him with the smell. 1851 Beck's Florist 157 
Pie would not half muck his stables out, for he said he wanted 
his horses to lay warm. 

2 . To dress with muck, to manure. Also absol. 

c 1440 Promp. Pari’. 341/2 Moke vynys, pastiuo. Ibid., 
Mokke londe wythe donge, fimo, inflino. 1330 Palsgr. 641/2 
If this land be well mucked, it vvyll beare come ynough the 
nexte yere, 1693 Evelyn De La Quint. Cbmpi. Card. 1 1 . 
172 We transport our rot ten Dung to those places we design 
to muck. 1763 Mills Pract. H usb. 1 . 102 Ground mucked 
with horse-dung is always the most infected of any, 1835 
Jrnl. A’. Agric. Soc. XVI. 1. 13s If you clay heavily, .you 
must muck heavily. 1890 Farmer’s Gas. 4 Jan. 7/2 You 
always muck your orchard, do you not? 

t fig. a xs55 Bradford in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 462 
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Yf god..beginne to mucke and marie you: to pour hys 
slio were vpon you [etc.]. 1398 Marston Sco. FiUanw 11. vti, 

O Ganaans dread curse To Hue in peoples sinnes. Nay far 
more worse To muke ranke hate. 

3. refl. To ‘sweat’, fag. rare. 

1817-18 Cobbett Rest'd. U. S. (1822) 181 They, .toil and 
muck themselves half to death to dig as much ground in a 
day as a Surrey man would dig in about an hour of bard work. 

4. _ trans. To make dirty ; to soil. To muck up, 
to litter. Now vulgar. 

183a Lamb Let. to Moxon in Final Mem. viii. 272 'Tis like 
a dirty pocket-handkerchief, mucked with tears. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. 1 st. x, You can't touch pitch and not be 
mucked. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 77, I 
like them well enough in their places, which, isn't mucking 
up my rooms. 

b. Jig. To make a ‘ mess ’ of. slang. 

1899 Kipling Stalky 190, 1 shall muck it. I know I shall. 

5. intr. To muck about , to go aimlessly about; 
to ‘ mess around ’. slang. 

1896 Kipling Seven Seas, Cholera Camp (1897) *88 Our 
Colonel, .mucks about in 'orspital. 

Hence Mucked ppl, a., manured. 

I 574 Cal. Laing Charters (1899) 225 Ane strip on the vest 
syd of the said Mr. Jhonis mwkit land. 2688 R. Holme 
Armoury hi. 73/1 Mucked grounds, is ground spread over 
with the dung of Beasts. 1890 Farmer's Gaz, 4 Jan. 7/2 
Every orchard that was last season fruitful was a ‘ mucked ' 
orchard. 

Muckel(le, obs. forms of Muckbill, 
Muckender (mrukendai). Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : 5 mokedore, mokado(u)r, moctour, 

6 mocke(n)dar, mucketter, 6-7 mueketer, 7 
mucki-, mocketer, 7-9 muekinder, 9 muck- 
inger, 7- muckender. [In 15th c. mokedore, 
prob. adopted from the equivalent of F. mouchoir 
(see Mouchoir) in some Occitanian dialect (see 
Skeat in Mod. Lang. Lev. Oct. 1906, p. 60). Cf. 
mod.Pr. moucadour (II onnorat) , Sp ,mocador,-dero, 
pocket-handkerchief ; also It. moccadore, moccatore, 

‘ one who snuffs a candle’ (Florio). 

The word presumably come from the language of some | 
district where the article was manufactured. Adoption from 
Sp. isunlikely for the 13th c.,andthe Sp. mocador is proh. not I 
of native formation, as the vb. corresponding to F, moucher 
seems not to have existed in Sp.] 

A handkerchief, f Also, a table-napkin ; a bib. 

14. . Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 594/29 Mamphora, a mokedore. 
Ibid. 614/25 Sudarium, a mokedore. c 1425 St. Mary of 
Oignies 11. x. in Anglia VIII. 177/31 A lynnyn moctour, 
wib be whiche she wipte hir teres. C1450 Cov. Myst. xx. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 190 Goo hom, lytyl babe,.. And putamokador 
aforn thi brest. 1530 Palsgr. 246/1 Mockendar for chyldre, 
movchover. I hid. 1 ft / 2 Mockedar. 1573-80 Baret A Iv.M 634 
A bibbe or mucketter. 16x1 Cotgr., Baverette, a bib, mockee, 
or mocketer to put before the bosome of a (slauering) child. 
1670 Covel Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 261 Into our lap or on our 
knee was laid a muckender. .to wipe your mouth and beard. 
a 1706 Earl Dorset To Hmuard on his Plays 27 For thy 
dull fancy a muekinder is fit To wipe the slabberings of thy 
snotty wit. 170* H. Walpole Let. to Han, More 29 Sept., 
How I laughed at hearing of her throwing a second muck- 
ender to a Methusalem ! 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleo . 
mania 262 As for her [Justice’s] blinkers,. .They’ve bound 
'em up with muckinger. 1843 F. E. Paget Warden of Berk. 

22 Shouldn’t I tell mother to take the lace off her caps and 
stitch it round her mtickingers? 

t Mu cker, A 1 Obs. [f. Muck v. + -erL] 

1. A scavenger. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 246/1 A Malik&r, eruderista. *790 Burns 
Let. to Moore 14 July, As unsightly a scrawl as Betty Byre- 
Mucker’s answer. 

2. A money-grubber. 

1367 Drant Horace, Epist. 11. ii. H vj, What all wherefore 
so gredelie the moneie mucker carkes, 1584 T, Bastard 
Chrcstaleros (18801 91 Fye filthy muckers tis not so, Ye erre, 
God is not goold 1 know. 

Mucker sb. 2 slang, [f. Muck sb. 

-er ij A heavy fall, as in the muck ; a : cropper’. 
Phrase, To come, go a mucker : chiefly fig., to come 
utterly to grief, to ruin oneself. 

1832 Kingsley in Life (1877) 1 . 349 The old horse, .earned 
great honour by leaping in and out of the Loddon ; only 
four more doing it, and one receiving & mucker, x 869 Bp. 
M. Creighton in Life y Lett. U904) I. iii. vx We have both 
of us gone a mucker in a copy of Mendel’s lovely engraving. 
1876 J. Payn Halves xiv. II. 17 ‘ I should make a point of 
. .apologising for our unfortunate mistake’. ‘ Yes, by Jove, 
a regular mucker’, muttered John. 1904 V. L. White- 
church Canon in lies, ii. 36 , 1 came a mucker over the hank 
on my third run. 

Mucker (hwrksu), sb.% U.S. slang. [Prob. a. 
G. imuker sulky person, gloomy fanatic or hypo- 
crite.] a. A fanatic or h; pociite. b. ‘ A person 
lacking refinement ; a coarse, rough person ’ {Cent. 
Diet. 1890). 

1891 in Cycl. Temp, y Prohib. (U. S.) 269/2 The saloon- 
keepers then resolved to make ‘ the muckers take their own 
medicine ’, and insisted that the Mayor should enforce the 
Sunday law against ‘common labor’. 1897 Kipling Captains 
Courageous x. 242 Don’t I know the look on men's faces 
when they think me a — a* mucker’, as they call it out here? 
Mucker (mp-kar), vL Also 4 rnokre, mokera. 

[? f. Muck sb 1 + -erM 

1, fans. To hoard (money, goods). Also absol. 
and with up. Obs. exc /dial, (see E. D.Df 
[1303 : implied in Mucicerer,] c 1374 Chaucer Troylusm. 
1326 (13751 Trowe ye, a coueitous, a wreche. . pat, of bo pans 
pat he can mokere & crache Was euere 31c I-jeue hym swich 
debt As is in loue? 1530 Whit ford Wtrke for Householders 
H j, Nygardy. -hurdelh & muckereth up he cannot tell for 
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whom. 1348 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 56 In tyme of plentie the 
riche too vpp mucker Corne, Grayne, or Chafre hopinge vppon 
dearthe. 1604 Babington Comf. Notes Exod. xvi. 16 Note 
how careful I the Lord is to haue men depend vpon his proui- 
dence, . .and not wretchedly and despairefully to mucker vp 
what shall never doe them good. 1733 J oknson, 7 'o Mucker, 
..to scramble for money; to hoard up; to get orsave meanly : 
a word, .still retained in conversation, 
f 2 . intr. To ‘ moil Obs. rare. 

Cf. the dial, sense ‘ to be dirty’ (see Eng. Dial. Diet.), 

1366 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. i. A j b, And thou that didst© 
disdayne To lyve and leade the Lawyers lyfe Shalt mucker 
in the grounde. 

Hence Mirckering vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1400 Burgh. Laws lxxiii. (Sc. Stat. I. i, Gif ony suilke of 
usage hantys to cuni on nycht because of mukeryn and 
tavernys [causa lucri vet mali ingenii ] his fysche in house 
by nycht ]>e quhilk he sulde sell on he day in be mercate he 
sal geyff til his forfait viij s. 1336 Olde Antichrist 182 For 
a muckering vile aduantage sake. 

Mucker ^mp-kai), v.- slang, [f. Mucker j& 2 ] 
a. intr. Ho ‘come a mucker”; to come to grief, 
fail. b. trans. To ruin (one’s chances). 

x86i H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xiv, By-the-bye Welter has 
muckered; you know that by this time. 1869 ‘ W. Brad- 
wood’ The O. V. H. (1870) 60 It’s enough to mucker any 
chance he has. 

t Mu'ckerer. Obs. rare. Also 4-5 mokerer, 
6 Sc. mukerar. [f. Mucker vJ + -er !.] One 
who hoards wealth. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6065 A^ens mokerere wyi 
y piepe pat gadren pens vn-to an hepe. c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. 11. Pr. v. 31 (Camb. MS.) Auarice maketh alwey mo- 
kereres to ben hated, c 1423 Audelay xi Pains of Hell 

112 in O. E. Misc. 214 pesc were makers of mone with cursid 
entent, With wi ong mokerere false mesurs and vsere. _ 15x3 
Douglas AEueis vui. Prol. 54 The mukerar murnis in his 
mynd the meyll gaue na price. 1735 Johnson Muckcrer, 

. .one that muckers. 

Mucket(t)er, ohs. forms of Muckender. 
Mu*ck-fork = Dung-fork i. 

<11340 Nominate sine Ferbale (Skeat) srg Furckefyntere, 
mouke-forke. 1433-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 150, ij 
Mukforkez. 1354 in Midi. Counties Hist. Collector (1855) 

I. 234 Itm Spads and mukforks xij d . 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed.4) II. xr8 A common muck-fork. 

Mu ck-heap. A manure-heap, midden. Also fig. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2300 pogh hyt [k. b e suime] 
on pe muk hepe [MS. D. mukhyl] shynes. 1323 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 17 Leue no dounge there-as the mucke- hepe stode. 
*336 Olde Antichrist 192 He hathe brought a confused 
muckeheape and burthen of ceremonies in to the churche. 
1619 Favour Antiq. Triumph xx. 518 A very midden or 
muckheap of all the grossest errovs and heresies of the 
Romane Church. 1889 I. Taylor Orig. Aryans iii. 182 
There were muck-heaps in the palace of Priam. 
i’Mu-ckhiH, sb. Obs. Forms : see Muck sbj and 
Hill sb. ; also, 5 muekelle, 6 mukylle, 7 muekel. 
[f. M uck sb. + Hill j^.J = M uck-heap. Also fig. 
1303 [see Muck-heap]. 1427 Coventry Leet Bk.iE.E.T.S.) 

113 Hit was ordeyned bat noman ley no more muke at be 
cross beyonde the N ewe-3 ate, put vppon pe mukhiil besidis 
be crosse. c 1473 Piet. Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 797/33 Hoc 
shnartum, Hoc slcrculinium, a muekelle. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 282 They rake vp clods of clay in. a confused 
heape, as it were a muckhil. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 1. ii. 

II. v. 109 Muckels, draughts, sinkes. Ibid. ill. iv. 1. i. 712 Why 
dost thou stand gaping on this drosse, muckhills, filthy ex- 
crements? a 1781 Jago Scavengers 52 Higher than our 
house our muck-hill rose ! 

attrib. x666 BunvanO««/ 1 A§ 103 To leap with my head 
downward into some Muck-hill hole or other. 

Hence + Mxrckliill v. trans., to heap up with filth, 
1396 Nashe Saffron Walden'X j b, Nor let him muckehill 
vp so manie pages in saying he lookt for termes of aqua 
fortis and gunpowder. 

+ Muckibus. vulgar. Obs. [A humorous 
formation from Muck sb. 1 , with the ending of a L. 
ablative pi.] Intoxicated, ‘ tipsy', ‘fuddled 
1736 H. Walpole Let. to Montagu 20 Apr., Lady Coventry 
..said in a very vulgar accent, if she drank any more, she 
should be muckibus. ‘ Lord !’ said Lady Mary Coke/ what 
is that ? ‘ Oh ! it is Irish for sentimental'. 

Muekinder, obs, form of Muckender. 
Muckiness (markines). [f. Mucky a. + 
-ness.] The state of being mucky or dirty. 

172710 Baileyvo 1 . II. 1733 in Johnson; and in later Diets. 

Mii’cking, vbl. sb. [f. Muck v. + -ing L] 

-j- 1 . An appneation of dung or thelike as manure ; 
concr. what is applied as manure, Obs. 

x6ot Holland Pliny 1 . 569 The sowing of this Pulse in any 
ground, is as good as a mucking vnto it. 1611 F1.01110, Le- 
taminatura, any kind of mucking, c 1707 in Encycl. Brit . 
(18531 II. 262/ x A good stubble is theequalest mucking that is, 

2 . colloq. a. pi. Rubbish, ‘ mess b. An act of 
‘messing about'. 

1898 Kipling in Morn. Post 9 Nov, 5/2 She’s only burning 
muckings like the rest of us. She’s our ‘ chummy ship 
1904 — Traffics <$• Discov. 68 His photographic muckings. 
Mucking-togs, perversion of Mackintosh. 

1842 Rarham Ingot, Leg, Ser, it. Mt'sadv. Margate, A 
little ‘gallows-looking chap’,.. With a ‘carpet-swab’ and 
'muckingtogs ’, and a hat turn’d up with green. 
Muckiter, variant form of Muckender, 
Muckle (mark!). Fisheries. [?subst, use of 
muckle Micki.e a. (But cf. Du, maker heavy 
hammer.)] A heavy maul used for killing cod, 
1897 Kipling Captains Courageous viii. 153 Thetewas no 
sound except, .the flapping of tire cod, and the whack of the 
muckles as the men stunned them. 

Muckle, dial, variant of Mickle. 
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Mirck-rake, sb. A rake for collecting ' muck \ 
In literary use only Jig. 

The source of the figurative use is Bunyan’s description of 
‘the Man with the Muck-rake’, which was intended as an 
emblem of absorption in the pursuit of worldly gain; but 
in modern use it is often made to refer generally to a pre- 
ference for what is comparatively worthless over that which 
is valuable, or to a depraved interest in what is morally * un- 
savoury ’ or scandalous. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u, (iood) 184 The Interpreter.. has 
them first into a Room, where was a man.. with a Muckrake 
in his hand. 1870 Spurgeon V 'reus. Dav. Ps. xxxix. 6 Those 
all-gathering muckrakes, who in due time are succeeded by 
all-scattering forks, which scatter riches as profusely as their 
sires gathered them promiscuously. 1872 Schele de Verb 
A mericanisms 618 M iickrakes persons who ‘ fish in troubled 
waters ’, from the idea of their raking up the muck to see 
what valuable waifs and strays they may find in it. J&95 
St it. Rev. 26 Jan. 12s The ’garbage of mythlaud* that 
Wagner gathered together with a ‘ muck-rake ’. 

So Mu-clt-rake v. nonce-nod. intr., to rake refuse 
together, Jig. IMtrck-raking ppl. a. ,fig. 

1879 F. Harrison Choice. Bks, i v. ( r 886;. 82 Mem forgetful of 
the perennial poetry of the world, muckraking in a litter of 
fugitive refuse. 1908 Daily Rec. 6- Mail 19 Dec. 5 Few 
popular institutions in America have escaped violent attacks 
by muck-raking reformers. 

Mucksy (mti'ksi), a. dial. Also J-8 (New 
England) muxy. [f. Mock sb. + -sy (cf, tricksy , 
clumsy, tipsy).] * Mucky’, dirty, slushy. 

*666 1715 in 1 st Cent. Hist. Springfield (1899) II. 218, 
258, etc., The muxy [muxey, muxie] meddow. 1853 Kings- 
ley Westward liol xiv, Mary runs_ in,.. slips.. her best 
gown over her dirt, and awaits the coming guests, who make 
a few long faces at the ‘mucksy sort of a place'. 1889 
Blackmore Lama D. xlvi, When the ground appeared 
through the crust oflnibbledsnow. .it was all so soaked and 
sodden, and, as we call it, ‘ mucksy ’, that [etc.]. 

Mu ckworm, [f. Muck sb. 1 + Wokm.] 

1 . A worm or grub that lives in ‘muck* ; in U.S. 
spec, (see quot. 1S42). 

1685 HorNECK Critcif. Jesus xxiit. 795 Grovel in the dust 
like a muckworm. 1842 T. W, Harris Insects Injur. Veget. 
(1862) 31 note, There is a grub. .which is frequently found 
under old manure-heaps, and is commonly called muck- 
worm. It.. is transformed to a dung-beetle called Scant- 
bams relictus by Mr. Bay. X856 Brimlky Ess. 230 A human 
soul metamorphosing itself into a muckworm. 

2 . Jig. in various applications, a. A miserly 
person, ‘ money-grubber \ 

1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. vi, Each muckworm will be rich 
with lawless gain- 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 393 He's a covetous fellow, a very muckworm. 1748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. j.l, Here you a muckworm of the town 
might see. At his dull desk. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible vi. 
222 A mere muckworm, sordid and rapacious in tire extreme. 

b. A person of the lowest origin. ? Obs. 

1695 Congreve Love for L. II. vii, ’Oons whose Son are 
you I how were you engendred, Muckworm? 

c. One who is mentally or morally degraded. 
In quota, appositive and in Comb. 

a 1635 Randolph Hey fior Honesty Wks. (1875! 377 Muck- 
worm-minded men. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. xciii, As light- 
headed as some muck-worm philosophers. 

d. A ‘gutter-snipe’, ‘ street Arab’. 

1839 J. R. Green Ox/- Stud. ii. § 4 (O.H.S.) 57 The little 
Miss, .is forbidden to play with the muckworms of the neigh- 
bourhood. 1891 Hall Caine Scapegoat iii, The veriest 
muckworm in the market-place spat out at sight of him. 

Mucky (mrrki), a. [f. Muck sb} + -r.J 

1 , Dirty, filthy, muddy. Not in polite use. 

1338 Bp. Shaxton Injunct, Aiv, Suche thinges as be set 

forth, .vnder the name of holy relyques.. .Namely of stynk* 
yng bootes, mucky combes, ragged rochettes [etc.]. 1662 J. 
Chandler tr. Van Helmont's Oriat. 151 The residue of the 
Odour. .doth drawa waterish filthiness from the said putre- 
faction by continuance, and becomes rank, or muckie. 1799 

G. Smith Laboratory II. s66 The largest fish lie in the 
eddies and deep mucky waters, 1894 Blackmore Perly- 
cross 354 The mucky and murky lane. 

b. Of the weather: ‘ Dirty’ ; foul ; ‘ thick’, dial. 
1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney's View Sait U, S, t43 note, 
A mucky breeze from the south. 1903 lllustr. Land. News 
7 Nov. 685/3 Till the mucky weather’s done. 

t c. jig. App ied to money, as ‘filthy lucre’; 
also to a miserly person. 

1349 Latimer and Semi. bef. F.dw. VI (Arb.) 54 We be 
mynded to prefer oure muckye mouie. before the ioyse of 
heauen. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. ix. 4 His minde is set on 
mucky pelfe. 1652 Beniowks Theopk. x. Ixxxviii, This old 
muckie wretched elf, Who turns, .all that he scrapes, to pel£ 

2 . Consisting of or resembling muck. 

1370 Levins Maiiip. 99/3 Muckye, jimosus. 1590 Spenser 
A’. (Ail. v‘fi. 15 But mucky filth his braunching armes annoyes, 
And with uncomely Wetsdes the gentle wave atcloyes. 1861 
timer. Cycl XIII. 75/1 If the peat is of mucky consistence 
..the practice is to shovel it from its bed. 

Mucky (tnp'ki), v. dial. [f. Mucky «.] trans. 
To make dirty. 

1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre xxix, She even brought me n clean 
towel 10 spread over my dress, ‘ lest as she said, ' I should 
mucky it \ 

Muco- used as a comb, form of Mucus, 

employed chiefly Phys. and Path., to indicate the 
presence of mucous matter. Muco-aTbumen, a 
mucous albumen found in bile ; hence Muoo-albu - - 
minous a., containing rauco-albumen. Muco- 
, ca'rneous a. composed of mucus and flesh . BIuco- 
ora'pitarxt a., (of a sound heard in auscultation) 
partly mucous and partly crepitant. Muco-outa/- 

H. 80 U .8 a., having relation to the mucous membrane 


and the external skin. Muoo-de'rmal a. — prec. 
Muco-extra-ctive tr., derived from mucus. Muco- 
gela'tinows a., containing or resembling mucus 
and gelatin. Muco-me'mbranous a., of or per- 
taining to the mucous membrane, Muco-pe'ptone, 
a substance formed by the gastric digestion of 
mucus associated with certain albuminous bodies. 
Muco-puriform a., consisting of pus and mucus. 
Btuco-pwrolent a., oi' the nature of pus and mucus 
mingled ; characterized by the presence of pus and 
mucus. IHa'co-pa'B, pus with which mucus is 
combined. Muco-saxcliariue 17., of a non-crystal- 
lizable sugary character. Mueo-sa'livary a., re- 
sembling or containing mucus and saliva. Muco- 
samgfurneons a., having blood mixed with mucus. 
Muco-se rous a., containing serum mixed with 
mucus. 

1833-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 376/r "Mueo-albumen [found 
in gall-stones]. 1837 Bulloch Cazeaux' MidwifiiyZ "Muco- 
alnuminous fluid. 1876 D ungLison ytf ed. L ex ., Myxosarcoma 
. . Myxomatous or* Muc ocarneous Sarcoma. 1833 Markham 
Skoda' s A nscult. 286 A peculiar sharp "mnco-crepitant rale. 
1898 A Mutt's Syst. Jllen.V. 217 The *mu co-cti taneous margin 
oftheanus. 1854 Owen Skel.t/Tceth in Oi-r'sCirc.Sci., Org. 
Nat. 1 . 179 The uones of the "muco-dermal system. 1822-34 
Good's Study Pied. fed. 4) I. 348 Dr. Bostock has since dis- 
covered in the serosity. .a distinct substance, .which Dr. 
Marcet has called # muco- extractive matter. Ibid. 203 Each 
evacuation consisted merely of twoor three table-spoonfuls of 
"muco-gelatinous matter. 1870 tr. Strieker's Man. H istol.y, 
497 (N. Syd, Soc.) Three anatomical different parts can be dis- 
tinguished in it [re. the mouth], a cutaneous, a transitional 
and a "muco-membranous portion. 1873 tr. von Ziemssen's 
Cycl. Med. X. 36S JMuco-pepwne. 1859 Semple Diphtheria 
68 The ■'tnucopuriform secretion. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin. Med. xxi. 251 Copious *muco-purulent expectoration. 

1873 Rai.ee Phys. Chew, 1 68 In ichorous, *muco-, or sero- 
pus, the solids are diminished. 1835-6 Todd’s Cycl. Anat. 
I. 132/2 Mere water holding, .a *muco-saccharine matter. 
1884 Kirke's Hand-bk. Physiol, (ed. 11) 282 In the "muco- 
salivary or mixed glands. 1898 P. Manson 'Prop. Diseases 
xviii. 289 The passage of. ,*inuco-sanguineous stools. 1898 
A Mutt's Syst. Med. V. 351 The "mueo-serous (or albumin- 
ous) expectoration. 

Mucocele (miwflcosfl). Path. [f. Muco- + Gr. 
kt/Xt) tumour,] A mucous dilatation (a) of the 
lachrymal gland ; (b) of the vermiform appendix. 

1819 W. McKenzie Hss. Dis. Excreting Parts ofi Lachry - 
mat Organs Pref. 13 The term mucocele, by which the 
author has ventured to designate an important disease. 
1870 Holmes' Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) III. 223 The tears passing 
into the sac will accumulate there, and together with the 
pent-up mucus, form a swelling termed mucocele. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 888 This cystic dilatation [of ihe 
appendix veriniformis] has been termed a ‘ mucocele 1 by Pure. 

MtlCOduct (mh?kr?ii»kt). Anal. [f. Muco- + 
Ducr. Cf. Mucipuct.] In fishes : A mtieiferous 
duct, mucous canal. 

1875 C. C. Blake Zool. 189 In many other fishes the 
cranial bones emit processes from their surfaces whicli serve 
as canals for the mitcoducts. 

MtlCOid (mi/Pkoid), a. [f. Muc-us + -OID.] 
Resembling muens. Mucoid degeneration', see 
quot. 1866. 

1849 Rep. <y Papers Botany (Ray Soc.) 312 Identity of the 
Mucoid and Filamentous Confervie. By Dr. Schaffner. 
1866 A Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 57 Mucoid degeneration 
consists in the transformation of the albuminous constituents 
of cells or of intercellularsubstance into mucin. 1878 Tidy 
Handbk. Mod. Client. 585 Lsevulose (.. Mucoid Sugar). 1883 
Lancet 26 Sept. 562 The cough.. was accompanied with 
frothy mucoid expectoration. 

Hence Stucoi'dal a. in the same sense. 

1849 H. Miller Footpr. Creat. viii. (1874) 147 Those 
thinner parts of the fin that are traversed by the caudal 
rays, — wnolly mucoidal, as shown by this test. 

|| Mucor (mhrkfi). [L. mucor , f. miicere to be 
mouldy.] 

+ 1. Monldiness, mustiness ; mould. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Mucor hoariness, filthiness. 
1847-54 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

2 . Pot. The name of a genus ol fungi, originally 
including all the mould-plants, but now somewhat 
narrowed. Hence, a plant of this genus or of the 
order Mucorini, of winch Mucor is the type. 

[1769 ElUs in Phil. Trans. LIX. 139 note, Thisspeciesof 
Mucor sends forth a mass of transparent filamentous roots.] 
1818 Colebiiookk Import. Colonial Corn 96 Monldiness is 
prevented, since the seeds of mucor are shut out. 1836 
Penny Cycl. V. 244/1 There are plants that are born and die 
in a day, such as the race of mutors. 1896 A llbuit's Syst. 
Pled. 1 1 1 . J05 Some species of mucor are able to act as true 
alcoholic fermen ts. 

attrib. 1875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. v. (1877) 40 A 
crop of erect aerial mucor-hyphee. 188a Vines tr. Sachs' 
Rot. 266 The so-called Mucor- yeast. 

Hence Mucora/ceous, Mtrcorine, Mucori’- 
nious, SEucori'uous ad/s., belonging to the ouler 
Mucorini (also called Mucoracex ) of fungi ; Htt- 
co'rloid a. [see -on>], resembling a mucor. 

z86* Cooke Brit. Fungi 103 M ucoraceous Fungi. 166$ 
Berkeley in Jrnl. Linn. Soc., Hot. VIII. 141 Threads which 
seemed to give rise to the Mucorioid fruit. 1866 Trias, Hot. 
761/2 Mucor, the typical genus of the mucorinous Moulds. 

1874 Q. Jrnl. Microscop, Sci. XI V. 66 A Mucorinious fungus. 
1880 Cunningham ibid. XX. 56 Reproductive bodies occur- 
ring in mucorine fungi. 

Mucorrhcea (mifitkorf a). [f. Muco- + Gr, 

/ola flux, after gonorrhoea}] A mucous discharge. 


1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 20 The paroxysms of dyspnoea 
and mucorrhcea may he of isolated occurrence. 

)| Mucosa (mmkou'sa). Phys. £mod.L. (mem- 
hrdna ) m it cosa, f e m . of L. m iicosus M u c o u s a , ] ‘The 
corium oi a mucous membrane ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1880 M. Mackenzie Throat If Nosel. 351 Nowhere are 
there epithelial protrusions into the mucosa. 1897 Trans. 
Amer. Pediatric Soc. IX. 40 The whole of the skin and 
visible mucosa were of a dark blue color. 1903 H. D. 
Rou-eston Dis. Liver 272 The mucosa of the intestines. 
Hence Muco'sal a., pertaining to the mucosa. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 455 These terms [z. c. mu- 
coid or dermoid cyst] .. might with advantage be replaced 
by the name mucosal cysts. 

Mucose (mi«‘kdus) , a. [ad. L. mucSs-us : see 
Mucous a. and -ose.] Slimy; covered with mucus. 

1731 Km ley, Mucose, fu 1 1 of snot, snoi t y. 1856-8 W. Clark 
Van der Hoeveu's Zool. II. 90 Body, .covered with small 
scales, mucose. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 761/2. 

Mucosity (miwk/rsiti). [ad. F. mucositi, ad. 
mod.L. *mucdsi/dt-em, f. tnueffs-us Mucous a.] 

1 . Mucousness, sliminess ; a mucous covering. 

1684 tr. Sonet’s Merc. , Conjnt. xvx. 574 This potion.. 

takes away, .all Mucosities of the Throat. 1752 Watson in 
Phil. Trans. XLVII. 461 He. observ’d, that the extremi- 
ties of the madrepora were soft, and cover’d with a mu- 
cosity. 1876 Beneden's A nim. Parasites iv. 68 There are 
mucosities which are incessantly renewed. 

2 . A fluid containing or resembling mucus. 
1833-55 Dungijson Med. Lex., Mitcosiiy , a fluid, which 

resembles mucus, or contains a certain quantity of it. 

MttCOSO- (miwkdu su),used [after Fr.] as a comb, 
form of L. miicosus mucous in various adjs. with 
the sense ‘partly mucous and partly (something 
else)’. Muco'so-calca'reotiSrt., consistingof mucus 
and lime. Muco-so-gra-nular a., consisting of 
granulated mucus. Jffinco so-pa'rulent a. - Muco- 
purulent (see Muco-). Muco-so-sarcchariue a., 
having the properties of mucus and sugar. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 363/1 Many naturalists appear to 
be satisfied that these *mucoso-ca!careous bodies.. are not 
of animal origin. _ 1848 Lindlky Intend. Bot. 1. j. 88 (ed.4) 
1 . 147 [ir. Mold in Jinn, des Sci. Ser. ir. XIII. 223] The 
*mneosogramdar mass continually increases in the interior 
wall of these cells. 1856 Maynh Expos. Lex.,Muco-Puru- 
lent, *Mitcoso. Purulent. 1847 -34 Webster, *Mucoso-sac- 
charine, partaking of the qualities of mucilage ana sugar. 
1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Mucoso-saccharine. 

Mucous (mirj-kas), a. [ad. L. miicosus, f. 
muc-us Mucus : see -ous. Cf. F. muquettx, Sp., 
Pg. mucoso , mocoso, It. mitcoso.] 

1. Containing, consisting of, or resembling mucus. 
In early quots. with wider sense : Slimy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. nr. xxi. 158 It hath in 
the_ tongue a spongy and mucous extremity, whereby.. it 
inviscates. .insects, 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist, (1776) VIII. 
194 We shall perceive its whole surface .. covered with a 
mucous fluid. 1831 Woodward Mollusca 1. 50 The eggs., 
of the fresh-water species are soft, mucous, and transparent. 
*871 T. R. j ones M nim. Kingd. § 2290 (ed. 4) 834 The lingual 
mucous lining seems to be perfectly adapted to gustation. 
*878 Tidy H andbk. Mod. Chetn. 485 The Mucous or Viscous 
Fermentation, i. e. a fermentation characterized by the forma- 
tion uf gummy matters. 

2 . Characterized by Ihe presence of mucus. Also, 
in Auscultation, Mucous r&le, a sound indicating a 
mucous condition of the lung. 

1823 Good Study Med. (ed. 2) III. 381 Mucous piles. 
1834 J. Forbes Laeuttcc's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 91 A chronic 
mucous catarrh. 1897 Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. IX. 170 
Large number of coarse mucous idles made the first probable. 

8 . Bot. Covered with a viscous secretion or with 
a coat readily soluble in water. 

1839 Lindi.ey Inti od. Bot. ill. Gloss, (ed. 3) 471 Mucous or 
slimy; covered with a slimy secretion. 1870 Hooker Stud, 
Flora 350 Straiiotes aloides. ..Seeds with a mucous coat. 
1S82-4 Cooke Brit. Fresh-w. Algx I. 179 Hortuiscia so- 
nata. . More or less bright green, mucous. 

4 . Special collocations. Mucous canal Ichthyo- 
logy, one of the canals by which mucus is excreted 
along the lateral line. Mucous corpuscle, one 
of numerous transparent corpuscles, with a cell- 
wall, a nucleus, and a number of minute moving 
molecules in the mucous liquid of the mouth. 
Mucous exudation, the exudation of mucus mixed 
with inflammatory matter, from the surface of an 
inflamed mucous membrane. Mucous gland, any 
gland connected with a mucous surface. Mucous 
layer =■ M Es.onr.AST. Mucous ligament, a liga- 
ment traversing the synovial cavity of the knee. 
Mucous membrane, the internal prolongation of 
the skin, having the surface covered with mucus. 
Mucous tissue, gelatinous connective tissue. 

1875 Huxley in F.ncycl. Brit. 1 . 762/1 Symmetrically dis- 
posed grooves, the so-called ‘*muco«s canals'. 1856 Grip- 
hth & Hknfkev Microgr. Diet. 443 *iMucous corpuscles. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 237 *Mucou? exudation is 
sometimes not to be distinguished from normal mucus. 1727- 
4z Chambers Cycl, s.v., The third '"mucous gland. 1872 
T. Kkyant Tract. Surg. (1876) 1 . 492 The Mucous Glands 
of the Lip. 1846 Cakeenter Princ. Hum . Physiol, (ed. 3) 
Index, "Mucous layer of germinal membrane. 1891 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. s,v„ "Mucous ligament of knee. i8zzj. Jack- 
son in Traus, Amer. Pediatric Soc. (1807) IX. 12 The "mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach. 1881 Mivart Cat 21 Inside 
the lips and mouth it becomes Soft and moist, and is termed 
mucous membrane, *845 Encyct, Met top. VII. 217 The term 
‘ "mucous tissue or mucous membrane commonly applied 
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by anatomists to the interna! lining of all the canals and 
cavities. i88z Qnain's A not. (ed, 91 II. 69 Connective tissue 
of this nature is known as jelly like or mucous tissue. 

Hence + Slucousness -= Mucosity. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mucousness. , snottiness. 1735 John- 
son, Mucousness,. .slime ; viscosity. 

|| Mucro (mizTkrd). PI. mucrones (rrrizz- 
kr^u-nzz), mucros. Zool. and Bot. fL. mucro 
point.] A pointed part or organ ; esp. a. Ent. a 
short, stout, sharp-pointed process; b. Bot. a sharp 
terminal point ; 0. Conch, the apex of a shell. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ii. 181 The Mucro or 
point thereof [i. e. of the heart] incliueth unto the left. 1744 
J. Wilson Synopsis of Plants, Macro, a sharp Point. 1816 
Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xxiii. (1818) II. 317 The. .elastic 
beetles., perform this motion by means of a pectoral process 
or mucro. 1826 Ibid. xxxi. III.253 The head is armed with 
two mucrosor conical eminences. 1833 Hooker Brit. Flora. 
11.1.6s Bryitm affine.. lid conical with a mucro. 1885 Mose- 
ley in Q. Jr ul. Microsc. Sd. XXV. 42 The apices (or mu- 
crones) of the shells. 

Mucroiiate (imzz’knfrifiit), a. [ad. L. mucro- 
ndt-us, f. miicronem Mucro: see -ate ‘4 Cf. F. 
mucrond .] Terminating in a point; esp. Bot. 
abruptly terminated by a hard short point. 

1776 J. Lee In trod. Bot. Explan. Terms 384 Mncronatum, 
mucronate, terminating in a small Prickle. 1777 Robson 
Brit. Flora, Mucronate leaves. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. 
xxxvi. III. 708 The podex is sometimes . . mucronate. 1882-4 
Cooke Brit. Freslvw, A tecs I. 32 Polyedrium enorme .. 
sometimes repeatedly bilobed, with the lobes mucronate. 

Comb. 1821 W. P. C. Barton Flora N. A mer. 1. 103 Leaves 
oblong, acuminate; mucronate-serrulate, smooth. 1847 W.E. 
Steele Field Bot. 57 Leaves.. very large, green on both 
sides, almost smooth, mucronate-dentate. 

Mucronated i^muzkimrited), a. [formed as 
prec. + -ED 1 .] — prec. 

1657 Tomlinson if enou's Disp.z^Z Mechoacans leaves are. . 
mucronated onely on one side. 1695 Woodward Nat. Plist. 
Earth (17231 198 The. .Stones. .[are] mucronated or termi- 
nating in a Point. 1819 Samoueli.b Entomol. Com fiend. 114 
Last joint mucronated. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 417 
Leaves.. with a few coarse mucronated teeth on each side. 

Hence Mu-cronately adv . , in a mucronate manner 
(Worcester i860 . Mucrona'tion, the state or 
quality of being mucronate; also, a mucronate 
process ( Funk's Stand. Diet. 1 895 ). 

Mucroniform (mizzkr^-nifpam). [f. L. mu- 
erdn-em Mucro + -(i)form.] Shaped like a mucro 
(Webster Suppl. 190a). 

Mucro liulate (mizzkrfvnizlllet), a. [ad. mod.L. 
mucromtlat-us, f. mucrSnula Mucronule : see 
-ATE.] Having a small sharp point. 

1829 Loudon hitcycl. Plants 87 Leaves whorled .. entire 
mueronulate. 1843 Lindley Sck. Bot. iv. (1858; 36. 

So Mncro-uulattid, MucroimTatoxis ad/s. 

1806 Galimne Brit. Bot. 6 Leaf eliptic-lanceolate, obtuse, 
macronulated. 1836 Mayne Expos. Eex., Mucronula tus, 
having a little point, as the carpels of the Sida mnerouu- 
lata : mucronulatous. 1882 Ogilvie, Mucronulatous. 

Mucrottule. [a. mod.L. mftcrdnula , f. L. m ti- 
er on- Mu cuo.] A small mucro ( Cent. Diet. 1890). 
Mueuddum, variant of Mokaddam. 
tMu’CUleucy. Obs. [f. Muculent : see-ENCY.] 
‘Snottiness’ (Bailey 172 r)* 

Muculeilt (mizz'kuzlent), a. Also 7 muccu- 
lent. [ad. 1,. mfieulent-us , i. mucus Mucus : see 
-ulent.] Slimy ; mucous. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Muccntent or Muculent, full of 
snot or snivel. 1721 in Bailey. 1733 in Johnson. 1822-34 
Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 236 A watery or whey- like 
sanies, or a muculent pus. 1833-35 Dunglison Med. Lex. 

Mucuna (mizzkizz-na). [a. mod.L. Mucuna , 
the generic name of the plant from which cowage 
is obtained ; orig. a Tupi word.] = Cowage. 

1874 Garuod & Baxter Mat. Med. (1880) 234 The watery 
or alcoholic solutions of mucuna. 


MUCUS (mizrkzts). [a. L. mucus, also muccus, 
mucus of the nose, cogn. w. Gr. yvarreaBai (:— 
* t/iuky -) to blow the nose, pv/cT-qp nose, nostril ; 
the root appears also (with consonant change due 
to a nasal infix) in L. e-mungere lo blow the nose.] 

1. A viscid or slimy substance not miscible with 
water, secreted by the mucous membrane of animals. 

2662 Lovf.ll Hist. Anim. Zf- Min. 285 Salivous mucus 
which they vomit out when pricked, is emplastick. 1739 
* R. Bull’ tr, J)eaekindns' Grobianus 209 When to the 
Mouths of some these Humours rise. Long in their Mouths 
the plenteous Mucus lies. 1803 Bostock in Nicholson's 
Jrttl. XI. 251 Animal mucus or mucilage enters largely into 
the constitution of many parts of the body. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 160 A fluid, named mucus, is almost universally pre- 
sent where mucous membrane exists. 

2. Bot. A gummy or glutinous substance soluble 
in water, found in all plants. 

1839 Lindley Introd. Bot ; 1. i. (ed. 3) 3 Meyen admits the 
fact of the presence of this intercellular mucus [re. in plants]. 
Ibid. ii. 50 External to the epidermis is a thin homogeneous 
membrane, formed of organic mucus. 1875DARWIN Insectiv. 
PL ix. 209 Some of these leaves secreted much mucus. 

3. A viscid substance exuded by certain animals, 
esp. the slime of fishes. 

1833-6 [see mucns-c/ad in 4]. 1833 W, S.Dai.lasVjwZ, Nat. 
Hist. II. 21 Myxine glutinosa. .receives its specific name. . 
from the immense quantity of mucus which it can give off 
fvom its skin. 1880 Gunther Fishes 49 In many fishes, .the 
ducts of this muciferous system are . .filled with mucus. 


4. allrib. and Comb. , as mucus corpuscle, duel ; 
mucus-clad , -like, -producing adjs. 

1833-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 529/1 ‘Mucus-clad fishes. 
1846 G. E. Hay tr. Simon's Anim. CJtem. II. 87 Thin 
watery pus, rather larger than the ’mucus-corpuscles. 1854 
Owen Skel. ft Teeth in Orr's Circ.Sci., Org. Nat. 1. 163 In 
‘Mucus-ducts. 1845 Encycl. M strop. VII. 230/2 A greyish- 
wlute “mucus-like matter. 1879 Foster Text Bk. Physiol. 
(ed. 3) 257 “Mucus-producing cells. 

Mud (m»d), sbX Forms : 4 mode, 4-6 mudde, 

5 moode, 6 moude, mude, mwde, 7 mudd, 5 — 
mud. [ME. mode, mudde, cogn. w. MLG., LG. 
mudde fem., LG. also mod, mode, mude mud, Du. 
modden to dabble in mud(?also with Du.z/zubz&slut), 
M HG. mot (G. dial, molt) bog, bog-earth, peat. 

An extended form appears in MLG., Du, madder mud, 
whence G. wizfffrmasc., mud, state of mouldering or decay; 
cf. MUG. motes- (mod. G. dial, matter).] 

I. Wet and soft soil or earthy matter; mire, sludge. 

13.. Coer de L. 4360 Some, .broughten. .grete schydes, 

and the wood, And slunge it into the mode. 13 . . E. E. 

A llit. P. B. 407 penile mourkne in fe mudde most ful nede 
A He pat spyrakle in-spranc. 14. . Why l can't be a Nun 2 
in £. E. P. (1862) 138 Whan they had resceyvede her charge, 
They spared nether mud ne myer. 1513 Douglas /Ends 
v. vi. 125 His face he schew besmotterit for a bourd, And 
all his membris in mude and dung bedoif. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. (1873) 29 Though .. loftie ships leaue anker in mud 
[etc.]. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vil. 317 Leauing slime, mood, 

and Sand behind their breaches. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 618 The Sun.. darting to the bottom, bak'd the Mud. 
1716 Gay Trivia 1. 200 The spatter'd mud Hides all thy 
hose behind. 1781 Cowpeh Charity 531 Plung’d in the 
stream, they lodge upon the mud. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 
114 The Ganges has a prodigious quantity of mud at its 
sides. 1849 James IVoodman vii, The floor was of mud. 

b. pi. Tracts of mud on the margin of a tidal river. 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads i. 3 At low water, the 

muds or flats are dry. 1897 Spectator 23 Oct. 553/2 Herons 
— which feed on the muds left by the tide. 1902 Cornish 
Naturalist Thames 213 There are still no flounders on 
the famous Bishop's Muds. 

c. Geol. A mixtuie of finely comminuted par- 
ticles of rock with water, having a consistency vary- 
ing from that of a semi-liquid to that of a soft and 
plastic solid; usually either deposited from suspen- 
sion in water, or ejected from volcanos. Also pi. 
kinds of mud. 

1878 Huxley Physiogr. 192 Herculaneum was sealed up 
by a crust of volcanic mud discharged from Vesuvius, 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 122/1 At some points in the same 
regions are found green muds and sands, which, as regards 
their origin . . resemble the blue muds. 

d. Mud and stud (dial.) : posts and laths filled 
in with mud, as a material ol which walls of cot- 
tages, etc., are built (also stud and mud : see Stud 
sb.) ; similarly mud and log, mud and reed , etc. 

1839 Stonehouse Axholme -189 The rectory house was 
an old fashioned dwelling, with high gablesand walls of 
mud and stud. X843 Marhyat M. Violet xxxii, The miser- 
able twelve-feet-square mud-and-log cabins. 1900 Daily 
News 18 May 6/2 The mud and reed towns of the negro. 

2. Jig. a. As a type ol what is worthless or 
polluting. 

1363 \ViN3ET Wks. (S. T. S.) II. 78 Lat the cleir fayth and 
credujiiie of our elders be na mixing of glar or mude be 
tribuliL 1390 Greenwood Ar/szv. Def. Read Prayers 31 
In this your papistical! mudde. . .your reading of mens 
writings for prayer, is a false worship? of God. 1707 Ref! ex. 
upon Ridicule C6 Servile Souls form’d of Mud. 1819 Sh el- 
lev England in 1819, Princes, the dregs of their dull race, 
who flow Through public scorn, — mud from a muddy spring. 

f b. The lowesL or worst part of anything; the 
lowest stratum ; the dregs, 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1629) 238 An ordinary person 
(borne of the mud of the people). 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. v. v, Scum of the mud of hell ! 1760 Foote Minor 

II. Wks. 1799 1. 255 To procure her emersion from the mer- 
cantile mud, no consideration wou’d be spar'd. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 23 Defoe said in his 
wrath, ‘the Englishman was the mud of all races'. 

3. Phrases. As clear as mud-, said in mock com- 
mendation of something that is by no means clear 
(also used as a burlesque intensive of ‘ clear '). As 
sure as mud (school-slang) : absolutely sure. To 
fling or throw mud : to make disgraceful imputa- 
tions. To stick in the mud : see Stick v. 

1762-71 H. Walfoi.E Vertue’s A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 
170 Never did two angry men of their abilities throw mud 
with less dexterity. 184a Ba kham I rrgol. Leg. Ser. 11. Met eh. 
Venice , That's clear as mud. 1884 Ft- Marryat Under 
the Lilies vii, A woman in my position must expect to have 
more mud thrown at her than a less important person. 1884 
Nonconf. 4 Indep. 24 July 71 3/3 Using the case to fling mud 
at Mr. Trevelyan and Earl Spencer. 2899 E. PiHLLrorrs 
Human Boy 10, I shall die as sure as mud. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as mud 
bigging, colour, floor t heap, house, hovel ; b. instru- 
mental, as mud-bespattered, -built, -exhausted, -shot 
adjs. ; C. parasynthetic, as mud-coloured, -roofed 
adjs. : d. locative, as mud-lost adj. 

2848 Dickens Dombey lv, Rows of “mud-bespattered cows. 
1388 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 288 The said complenaris 
foirsaid house.., being laich “mud bigging. 1740 Thomson 
& Mali.et A If > ed 1. ii/l'hat ‘mud-built cottage is thy sove- 
reign’s palace. 1839 Hooo Hood's Ozonu 32 (Last Shilling) 
A pair of ‘mud-colour gloves. 1838 Miss Pardos River ft 
Desert 1. no A sort of ‘mud-coloured cotton. x6aa Drav* 
ton Poly-olb. xxvii. 259 The “mud-exhausted Meres. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain ii, 13 A little side-room with a ‘mud 
floor. 1871 Kingsley At Last x, His bare feet plashiug 


from log to log and *mud-heap to mud-heap. _ 2348 Ex- 
tracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 260 He has. .distroyit iiij *mwd 
houissis in mycloise and fald. 1836 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 
126 He built a mud-house, 1838 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
Ser. 1. Hand of Glory, Did you see her, in short, that ‘mud- 
hovel within. 1790 Coleridge Devon. Roads 21 While they 
their *mud-lost sandals hunt. 1901 Kipling Kim iii, A 
mud-walled, ‘mud-roofed hamlet. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ash 
Mamma o He helped her down the perilous ‘mud-shot iron 
steps of the old Independent. 

5. Special combinations : mud-bath, a medicinal 
bath of heated mud; mud-board, a fiat board 
fastened under the foot for walking on mud ; mud- 
boat, ( a ) a board with sides, used for crossing tidal 
mud for the purpose of shooting sea-birds ; (b) 
a barge for carrying away mud dredged from a 
river or bar ; mud-boot, a kind of jack boot worn 
as a protection from mud; mud-cone, a cone 
formed by the accumulation of mud round the vent 
of a mud- volcano ; mud-erusher slang, an infantry 
man ; mud- drum, a cylindrical chamber attached 
to a boiler to collect the earthy matter in the water 
supplied ; mud-fat a. Australian , as fat as possible; 
mud-flat, a stretch of muddy land left uncovered 
at low tide ; mudguard, a piece of metal, leather; 
celluloid, etc., attached to the wheel of a cycle, etc., 
to protect the rider from mud ; mudhead colloq . , 
a stupid person; mud- headed a., stupid ; mud- 
hoe, a kind of scraper for scraping mud off roads; 
mud-honey ( nonce-wd ’.), used fig. for degrading 
pleasures; mud-li o ok slang, an anchor; mud-land 
(see quot.) ; mud-lava volcanic mud ( — Moya) ; 
mud-lump 17. S. (see quot.) ; mud- patten = mud- 
board ; mud pie, mud or wet earth formed by chil- 
dren in the shape of a pie ; mud pilot, a pilot who 
works in shallow water ; mud-plunger (see quot.) ; 
mud-quake nance-tod., jocularly applied to ail 
earthquake in Holland ; mud-scow, a flat inud- 
boat ; mud shine nonce-wd., the reflexion of light 
on muddy stones; mud sill, («) the lowest sill of 
a structure, usually embedded in the soil ; ( b ) U. Si 
the lowest class of society; also, a person of this 
class; mud-splasher = mud-board ■ mudstone 
Geol. (see quot. 1876); mud student slang , a 
student of farming ; mud-valve, ‘ a valve by which 
mud is discharged from a steam boiler’ (Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1875) ; mud volcano, a volcano which 
discharges mud instead ol lava. 

2843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. Visit Grafenlerg 64 He next 
proceeded to Franzens-bad, in Bohemia, and tried the ‘mud 
baths fora month. 1824 Col. Hawker Instr. Yng. Sportsm, 
ZMplate, Thin oak Mudboards 16 inches square. Ibid. 331 
The gunner first lays his piece, .into the ‘ "‘mud-boat ’, and 
then [etc.]. -Having got pretty near to his birds, he lies 
down in the ‘mud-boat’. 1838 Civil Eng. ft Arch. Jr/it. 
I. 204/2 Petitioning the Admiralty for the loan of a steam- 
tug or mud-boat. 1832 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. ix, Half- 
buried under, .overalls and ‘inudboots. 1879 Geikie in En- 
cycl. Brit. X. 251/2 ‘Mud cones or tjalses. 2893 Sir G. 
Chesney Lesters I. 1. xi. 242 ‘You are too good to be a 
*mud-crusber, Tommy/ said the Major of the regiment 
[Hussars] patronizingly. 2890 Century Diet.,* Mud drum. 
2902 Winston Churchill Crisis u. xxii, The captain knew 
a nmd-drum from a lady’s watch. 1890 * R. Boi.drewood ’ 
Col. Reformer (1S91) 394 Every beast on Rain bar run., will 
be "mud fat in three months. 2872 lioutledge's Ev. Boy's 
A nn, J une 338 The ‘mudflats of our seaboard. 1883 F koudk 
Oceana xi. (1886) 165 Cranes and other waders stalked about 
the mud-flats.' 1S86 C. T. C. Monthly Gaz. V. 144/1 Hints' 
to tricyclists. . . Accessories not supplied by the maker. ‘M ud- 
guard. 2838 Hauburton Clockm. Ser. 11. xix. 289 There's 
the hoosiers of Indiana, . . the ‘mudheads of Tenessee [etc.]. 
2886 D. C. M urray First Pers. Singular xx H, That old mud- 
head of a Dobroski. 1793111 Pohvliele Trad, ft Recoil. (1826) 
I. 329 There are a parcel of ‘mud-headed fellowsdown in that 
country. 2844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 410 A *mud-hole or 
liarle. 2833 Tennyson Maud 1. xvi. 5 So that, .fulsome Plea- 
sure clog hum, and drown His heart in the gross ‘mud-honey 
of town. 2884 ‘ H. Coi-ungwood ’ Under Meteor Flag 254 
We at length found ourselves in port, and the ‘mud-hook 
down. 1867 Smyth Sailor's H’ord-bk.,* Mud-lands, the ex- 
tensive marches left dry by the reluming tide in estuaries and 
river mouths. 1899 Daily News 8 Apr. 5/3 Portsmouth FI ar- 
bour and the mudland in proximity. 2804 Ediit. Rev. IV. 
28 Showers of rain., were magnified into 'mud-lavas. 2879 
Encycl. Brit. X. 250/1 Mud-lavas. 2872 Schele de Verb 
A mericanisms 508 *M\ ud-lumps, is the technical name of the 
earliest appearance of soft, spongy land at the mouth of the 
Mississippi... They are at first conical, not unlike miniature 
volcanoes, and have little craters at the top, from which 
flows muddy water. 2791 Gilpin Forest Scenery II. 193 
‘Mud pattens are flat pieces of board, which the lowler ties 
to his feet that he may not sink in the mud. 2788 Ln. Auck- 
land Diary in Spain in Carr. (1861) II. 74 The children 
amused themselves with making ‘mud pies. 2885 Miss._A„ 
Jebb in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 528 Clay-moulding is nothing 
more than a sort of glorified mud-pie making. 1899 F. TV 
Bullen Log Sca-maif 342 Somehow the “mud ’-pilot found 
us, his boat taking away our deep-water man. 1906 IVestm. 
Gaz. 14 Aug. 6/» * Mud’ p.lots— i.e., pilots who work above 
Gravesend. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss. ,*Mud plungers, 
men_ in the chemical industry engaged at bleach plant in 
stirring up the sediment from manganese and acid to extract 
the gas. 1760 li. Walpole Let. to Mann 3 Feb., The Dutch. 
..have lately had a *mud-quake, and giving themselves 
terra-firma airs, call it an earthquake! 2766 Mass. Gaz, 
OLT, S.) 20 Oct. 1/3 A new ‘Mud-Scow, 24 Foot long. *894 
OutingUJ . S.) XXI V. 325/1 Any kind of a boat from a crack 
yacht to a mudscow. 2830 L. Hunt Autohiog. I. vi. 247 
A roar of hoarse voices round the door, and *mud-shine oa 
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the pavement. 1741 MS, Estimate of repairs at Northweald 
Bridge, Essex, 3 *mudsells 19 foot long each. 1828-33 
Webster, Mud-sill, in bridges, the sill that is laid at the 
bottom of a river, lake, &c, 1858 Hammond S/>. 4 Mar. 
(Bartlett), Such a class, .constitutes the very mud-sill of 
society. 1863 0 . W. Holmes Inevitable Trial in Old Vol. 
of Life (1891) 107 What the ‘ Christian dogs ’ were to the 
followers of Mahomet,. . the 1 Northern mudsills ' are to the 
followers of the Southern Moloch. 1880 Baring-Gould 
Mehalah xxiii, What do you mean coming to a house of 
worship in *mud-splashers ? 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet,, A 
*mud stone, Sctxum liutosum. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 
I. 50 In some places they are called clunch and mudstone. 
1876 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 6. 72 Mudstone is a con- 
venient name for clayey rocks that have the appearance of 
partially hardened masses of sandy mud. 1856 N. ty Q. and 
Ser. II. 198 h With whom a young friend, of mine was ‘a 
*mud student’, that is, was a farming pupil. 1817 Q. Jmt. 
Sci. I. 247 The "mud volcanoes of Solo. x 85 a G. P. Scrope 
Volcanos (s d. 2) 401 Mud -volcanos, as they are called, i. e. 
cones of a ductile unctuous clay,, .spurting up waves and 
lumps of liquid mud. 

b. In names of animals : mud bass, an American 
fish, A cantharchus pomotis ; mud-borer, a crusta- 
cean, Gebia stellaia (A. White Crustacea Brit. 
Mus., 1850) ; mud-burrower, a crustacean, 
Callianassa subterranea (/bid.); mud-cat, catfish. 
D.S., names given to several species of catfish; mud 
coot, the common American coot, Fulica americana 
(Cent. Diet. 1890) ; mud crab, a crab of the genus 
Panofmus ; mud dab, the winter flounder, Pseudo- 
pleuronectes americunus ; mud-dauber, a wasp of 
the genus Felopmits that builds its nest of mud; 
mud-devil = Hellbender 1; mud-dipper, the 
ruddy duck, Erismatura rubida (G. Trumbull 
Names of Birds, 1888, p. no); mud eel, (a) the 
young of the lamprey; (b) = mud iguana,', mud- 
hen, (a) the moor-hen, Gallinitla chloropus ; (b) in 
U.S., R alius crepitans, R. elegans, R. Virginianus ; 
also the American coot, Fulica americana. and 
the common gallinule, Galiinula galeata\ ( c ) a 
bivalve mollusc of the family Veneridse and genus 
Tapes (Cent. Diet.) ; mud iguana, a name given 
in S. Carolina to the Siren, Siren lacertina ; mud 
minnow (seequot.) ; mud-poke, -pout = mud cat ; 
mud-puppy If. S., a name for the axolotl, also for 
the hellbender, and other salamanders ; mud shad, 
a fish, Dorosoma cepe lianum ; mud-skipper, any 
fish of the genus Periophthadmus ; mud-sucker, 

(a) an aquatic fowl that obtains its food from mud ; 

(b) a catostoinoid fish ; mud-terrapin, -tortoise, 
-turtle U.S., a turtle which lives in the mud or 
muddy water, esp. species of Trionychidce, and 
Emydidi& ; mud-worm, a worm that lives in the 
mud, esp. one of the Limicolm ; also fig. applied 
contemptuously to a person. 

1884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. 403 The *Mud 
Bass. x88a Jordan & Gilbert Synopsis Dishes N. Amer. 
101 PUodiclis,. .'*Mud Cats. 1713 Petiver Aquat, Anim. 
Ambointe 1 Squilla Ltuaria Rum. . ,*Mud-Crab. 1884 
Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. 772 The Mud Crabs 
•—Pauopeus H crbsiii letc.]. 1882 Jordan & Gilbert . 5 j- 
nopsis Pishes N. A men 837 Pleuronedes americanits.*M ud 
dab. 1836 Zoologist XIV. 5030 The species of the genus 
Ptiopxus are popularly known as ^mud-daubers in America. 
1845 Encvcl. M strop. XXIV. 269 By the Anglo-Americans 
it is called Hellbender *Mud D-vil [etc,]. 1840 Kirtland 
in. Boston J ml. Nat. Hist. III. 473 Ammocoetes concolor 
Kirtland. The *Mud-Eel. 184a Holbrook N. Amer, Her- 
petol. V, X02 Siren lacertina. , . Mud Eel or Siren, Vulgo. 
x6« FLORio,XiW(fja,a kind of * Mud or Moore-hen. 1808-13 
A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. (1831) III. 103 li alius crepitans. 
. .Clapper. Rail... It is designated, .the mud hen. ibid. 108 
[The Virginian Rail] is known, .along the sea-coast of New 
Jersey by the name of. the fresh-water mud hen. Ibid. 124 
Fulica americana. . . Cinereous Coot. . . It is known in Penn- 
sylvania by the nameof the mud-hen. 1765 J. Ellis in Phil. 
Trans, LVI. 189 Tne natives call it *Mud-Inguana [sic], 
1882 Jordan & Gilbert Synopsis Fishes N.Amer. 349 Um- 
bridse. iThe*Mud Minnows,) 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. iv. 
ii.. (1820) 381 That notable bird ycleped the *Mud-Poke. x 8 o 5 
Fessenden Orig. Poems 132 Like an otter that paddles the 
creek, lu quest of a *mucf pout or sucker. 1872 Schbi.b 
DB V ek e A merkanisms 302 A species [of Cat-fish] is known 
also as Mudpout. x 83 g Century Diet. s.v. Axolotl, The 
various species of Amblystoma known in the United States 
as *inud-papmes, \vater-d04s [etc.], 1897 Outing (fi. S.) 
XXX,43g/a The mud-puppy. .is a repulsive-looking water- 
lizard. 1884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. 6io The 
*Mud-shad, 18 5 o F. Mason Burmah 8.54 *Mud-skipper, 
Periophthahuus. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. xiii. 313/1 
*Mudsuckers, Birds that suck and dabble in muddy waters. 
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1888 Gi kid e A mer, Fishes 1 43 note, Uaspergou 
word, meaning 1 fish ’, and is applied by Louis ia 
thing fishy from the sheepshead to the. mudsucker. 1873 
Lkland Egypt Sketch-Bk. 42 Those curious “mud-swallow 
nests of little villages, 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Mud* 
Turtle (Sternothxrus odorata). . , Marsh Tortoise and *Mud 
Terrapin are other names for the same. 1668 Charlf.ton 
0 nomast. 28 Test ado Lvtaria., the *Mud Tortoise. 1841 
Stoker in Bust. frnl. Nat, Hist. III. 7 Stemothaems odo- 
ratus. The mud Tortoise. 1834 R. Owen in Orr's Circ. Set., 
Org Nat. I. 213 The soft or mud.tortoises (trionyx and 
sphargis). Ibid., The..*mud- turtles (trionyx). 1891 C. 
Roberts Adrift Amur, 239 In the creeks were, plenty of 
mud turtles, a 1814 Love, Honor ■S' Interest it. Hi. in New 
Brit, Theatre II I. 276 The *mud-worm, Vanderclufe 1 1883 
Dickens Mat, Fr , iv. xiv, When . . I saw such a mud-worm 
as you presume [etc,]. 1870 H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool, 
Ttxix. (1875) 216 The Lhnicolse or Mud-worms. 

0. Xu names of plants: mud horsetail, an 


Equisetum , esp. E, Telmateia ; mud kuotweed 
V.S. (.see quot.) ; mud plantain, Heteranthera 
reniformis (Treas. Bot. 1866); mud purslane 
U.S., Elatine americana', mud-rush, -sedge, 
various cyperaceous plants ; mud-weed, (a) Limo- 
sella aqtiatica ; (b) Helosciadium inundatum (Treas. 
Bot. 1866); mud-wort, the genus Limosella, esp. 
L. aquatica. 

1835 Miss Pratt Flower. PI, fi86i) VI. 297 Great *Mud 
Horsetail. 1845-30 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 145/2 
Polygoninm amphibium ( *mud knotweedt 1846-50 A. W ood 
Class-bk. Bot. 195 Ii la tine americana,* Mud Purslane. 1839 
Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 11 Isolepis (*Mud-rush). 1899 
Edin. Rev. Apr. 318 The work was done by mud-rushes trans- 
porting upwards miscellaneous subterranean debris. 1839 
Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 37 Carex limosa (*Mud Sedge). 
1756 J. HillAWA Herbal 84 *Mudweed. Plantaginella. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants .ed. 3) ill. 557 Bastard Plantain, or 
Plantain Mudweed. 1789 W. AnoN Hortns Kewensis II. 
339 Limosella aquatica... Bastard Plantain, or*Mud-wort. 

Mud (maxi), sbJ Also 5 mudde, mod. [a. 
Du. mudde, mud — OS. muddi, OHG. multi 
(inod.G. mieit, mutt), OK. mydd W Ger. *muddjo- 
a. L. modius : see Modius, Mujd.] A Dutch 
measure of capacity, in Holland now identified 
with the Hectolitre : see Mu id. 

1477 Extracts Abend. Reg. (1844) I- 4° 8 hem, tuelf mod 
keling, and threttene mod codlinges. 1483 Caxton Golden 
Leg. 148 b. Two hondred muddes of mele. 1863 W. C. 
Baldwin A fr. Hunting 30, I . , bought a mud of mealies for 
the horse, 

HQStid (m»d), Now rare. [f. Mud t/J] 

1 . trans. To make (water, liquor) turbid by 
stirring up the mud or sediment at the bottom. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 577 Mudde not the fountaine that gaue 
drinke to thee. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. xiv. 341 ’Tis a 

f reat Stone which upon injection mudds the Water. 1703 
Iaundrkll fount., ferns. 27 Apr. (1721) 124 The bough is 
dragg’d all along the Channel, and serves.. to mud and 
fatten the Water for the great benefit of the Gardens. 1876 
Tennyson Harold v. i, The wolf Mudded the brook, 
fib. iransf. To thicken, to clog. Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 123 A steam ariseth 
which, .muds the animal spirits. 

c. fig. (Ghiefly with reference to a metaphorical 
‘stream ’ or ‘ fount ! .) 

*593 Nashf. Christ's T. 1 3 The fount of my teares (troubled 
and mudded with the Toade-like stirring and long-breathed 
vexation of thy venimous enormities!. 1617 Hif.roN Wks. 
II. 219 Thus had it, I may so speake, mudded his heart, 
and made his corruption worke more strongly in him. 1697 
Collier Immor. Stage i. (1698) 29 Enough to mud their 
Fancy, to tarnish their Quality, and make their Passion 
Scandalous. 17x7 Entertainer No. 5. 27 When Justice 
flows in her proper Channels, and is not mudded or soiled 
with Partiality [etc.]. 1774 Westm. Mag. 1 1 . 450 The very 

fountain-head is mudded by these false teachers. 

2 . To cover with mud; to plaster with mud. 

1632 Sherwood, To mudde, heray or bedash with mudde, 
stickein mudde, enfatigey,embouer. 1649 Blithe 
Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 125 Lime it well, or Mud it well, 
and afterward Muck it over with good Cow or Horse Dung. 
1769 Trittcnlo's Trip 46 Being so mudded, splash’d and 
wash’d. 1883 C. J. Wills Land of Lion fy Sun 37 A roof 
some six feet thick, being painted wood mudded over a 
yard deep. 

3 . To bury in mud. 

x6xo Shaks Temp. 111. iii. 102 He seeke him deeper then 
ere plummet sounded, And with him there lye mudded. 
Ibid. v. L, 151 , 1 wish My selfe were mudded in that oo-zie 
bed Where my sonne lies. 

To. passive. To become stuck in the mud. 

1834 Sir A. West Recall. (1899) I. iv, 146 We were mudded 
and slipped and slithered about a quarter of a mile. 1873 
Leland Egypt. Sketch-Bk. 151 Sometimes they got sanded 
or mudded. 

4 . intr. Of eels, etc. : To lie dormant in the mud. 
1630 Acad. Complements 125 Or like a Carp that is lost in 
muuding. 1893 P. H. Emerson Birds, etc. of Norfolk Broad- 
land 11, x. 363 Should a bream catch sight of you, if in a 
shallow, be will dart oflrj and 1 mud reappearing later on. 

5 , trans. To supply mud to the bottom of a pond. 
1864 Q. Rev. CXV. 183 A pond, the owner of which in- 
formed us that several years ago he had mudded it, and then 
put a few eels into it. 

6. To throw mud at (a person), rare — l . 

1832 Blackw. Mag. J an. 120 Gentlemen dislike being hissed, 
hooted,. . threatened, mudded, maimed, murdered. 

Hence Mu’dded. ppl. a. 

1632 Sherwood, Mudded, berayed with mud, stucke in 
Mudde, embourbp, emboul, enfange. 1898 Daily News 
30 J uly 5/1 The mudded wastes of the River Crouch. 

mud (m® I), vf dial , [Of obscure origin.] trans. 
To bring up (a child, an animal) by hand; also, 
to spoil and pamper. 

1814 Monthly Mag. 1 Sept. 114 (South Wiltshire dialect) 
Mud the child up, dpoke. a 1834 Car. A. Southey Pact. 
WAs. (1867)76 Miss will mud it [a lamb] up I know. *891 
‘Maxwell Gray' lu Heart of Storm Prol. iii, Not that 
she’ll ever come to good spoiled and mudded up as she is. 
BEudar, madar (nrmdav). Also mudhar, 
nmdd.rrh, muddar, mudir, mador. [a. Hindi 
madSr.] a. East Indian name for shrubs of the 
genus Calotropis, esp. C. gigantca, the root-bark 
of which yields a valuable diaphoretic medicine 
and the inner bark of the stem a strong silky fibre 
known as yerenm. Also atlrib. b. The medicinal 
product of the root, 

1819 Robinson in Med.-Chirttrg. Trans. X. 32 The mudar 
rapidly recruits the constitution, heals the ulcers [etc.]. Ibid. 


37 In the first variety I consider Mudarrh .. as the sole 
effectual remedy. 1823 G. Playfair in 1 raus. Med. 3- Phys. 
Soc. Calcutta (1825) I. 86, I prescribed the Madar, to the 
quantity of five grains twice a day. 1826 Ainslie Mat. Ind. 
I. 487 Mr. Robinson has written a paper, .extolling the 
mudar root (yercum vayr) as most efficacious. 1836 Penny 
Cycl.Vl. 168/2 The Mudar, a plant common in sandy places 
in many parts of India. 1838 Lindley Flora Med. § 1144. 
540 Under the names of Mador, Mudar, Akum, and Yer- 
cund, the root and bark.. are used as.. purgatives. x86i 
Bentley Man. Bot. 593 Mudar bark, which has been much 
employed in India in cutaneous affections. _ 1873 Drury 
Usef. Plants India (ed. 2) 101 It yields a kind of manna 
called Mudar sugar. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 339/2 The 
alstonia. .and the mudar gum. .have also been recommended 
as substitutes for gutta percha. 

Hence Mu'darine, a bitter principle obtained 
from the root-bark of the mudar. 

1829 Duncan m fidin. Med. If Snrg. frnl. July 64 It 
may form a new principle, and, for convenience, I shall pro- 
visionally call it Mudarine. 1873 Drury Useful PI. India 
(ed. 2) xoo Mudarine. 

Mudd(e, obs. forms of Mur. 

Mudden (mc'd’nj.a. rare _1 . [f. Mud + 

-en 4 .] Made of mud. 

1871 Tyerman Wesley III. 276 Though the windows were 
unglazed, and the mudden floor was such that his feet often 
sunk two inches deep during the performance of service. 

Muddied (m»-did), ppl. a. [f. Muddy v. + 
-ED*.] Covered with mud; made muddy. Of 
water, turbid. Also fig. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. lx, With muddied arms 
of trees the earth it strows. 1647 — Cupid's Conflict xvii, 
How would'st thou then my muddied mind deceive With 
fading shows. 1636 E. Calamy in Reyner Rules Govt. 
Tongue A v,The muddied fountain casteth forth foul streams. 
a 1797 Mary Woi.lstoniccr. Postk. Wks. (1798) IV. 48, I.. 
do not expect muddied water to become clear before it has 
had tune to stand. 1863 W. J. Linton Claribel 4- other P. 
72 Year after year. .The muddied Wye still flows. 1902 Kip- 
ling Islanders 28 Then ye contented your souls With the 
flannelled fools at the wicket or the muddied oafs at the goals. 

Muddify (m»*difhi), v. [f. Muddy a. + -fy.J 
trans. To make muddy, to muddle. 

1789 H. Walpole Let. to Han. More 4 Nov., Don’t mud- 
difyyour charming simplicity with controversial distinctions. 
1889 Ghetton Memory's Harkb. 132 , 1 always used to think 
that if I were on the jury, I should go to consider my ver- 
dict muddifted rather than enlightened. 

Muddily (m»-dili), adv. [-ly -.] In a muddy 
manner (lit. and fig.). 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 103 You having, .gone over 
my two former quairees, muddily jumble together my two 
last. 1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 43 Lucilius; who 
writ . . loosely, and muddily. [After Hor. Sat. 1. iv. n Cum 
jftueret lutulenius.] 18 6t All Year Round 1 June 235 Warn- 
ing me not to leap over and be either muddily drowned 
or beaten to death by the vessel’s keel. 

Muddiness (Wdines). [-ness.] The con- 
dition of being muddy. 

_ C164S Howell Lett. (1633) I. 39 If this Letter fail either 
in point of Orthography or Style, you must impute., the 
second to the muddinesse of my Brain. 1684-5 Boyle Min. 
Waters 25 Of the_ Transparency, the Muddiness, or the 
Opacity of the Mineral Water. 1784 J. Barry in Led. 
Paint, vi. (1848) 217 Warm and cold tints.. which by their 
mixture would produce muddiness and opacity. 1838 Haw- 
thorne Fr. If It. Note-bks. (1872) I. 32 The horrible muddi- 
ness..of all Paris. x867_ Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ixi. 
187 That muddiness of mind of which he had . .accused him- 
self. _ 1874GAHHOD & Baxter Mat. Med. (1880) 120 The solu- 
tion in distilled water is clear, or has only a slight muddiness. 

Mudding^^’dig),®/'/.^. [f.MuDsG + -ingC] 

1. 1 he action of making muddy. 

1632 Sherwood, A mudding, beraying with, or sticking in 
mudde, embourbement, enpangement. 1635 A. Stafford 
Fern. Glory (1869) 179 The mudding of their purest Foun- 
taine._ 1893 H. P. Robinson in Forum (N. Y.) Jan. 528 The 
mudding of the stream in Aisop’s fable. 

2 . A jocular term for : Plastic work, modelling, 

*892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker 6 ‘ The daubs are 

mine— and his ; the mudding mine.’ ‘Mudding? What is 
that ? ’ asked Havens. ‘ These bronzes,’ replied Dodd. 
Muddir, obs. Sc. form of Mother. 

Muddish (nwdij), a. [f. Mud + -ish.] 
Somewhat muddy. 

1638 Rowland tr, Monfet's Theat, Lis. 940 The back and 
belly sometimes . . of muddish colour. 1829 Scott Diary 20 
Apr. in Lockhart, [The wit] of Lord Erslune was moody and 
muddish. 

Muddle (mardT), si. [f. Muddle vi] 

1 . A muddled condition; confusion, disorder; 
mental confusion, bewilderment. Also, a result of 
muddliug, a bungle, * mess To make a muddle 
of\ to bungle. 

1818 Todd, Muddle, a confused or turbid state: a vulgar 
expression. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. v, We both grub on 
in a muddle. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown Pref. (1871) 18 A 
pretty muddle we should have been in had he done so. 
1871 Smilfs Charac. ii. (1876) 34 Work can only be got 
through 'by method. Muddle flies before it. 1884 Sat, Rev. 
7 June 732/1 The present Government has made an im- 
mortal muddle of the whole business. 1884 A. Baird Egypt. 
MudtUe 12 The Egyptian muddle— for 1 can call it nothing 
else— into which we have been dragged by the Government. 

2 . A confused assemblage. 

x86s Dickens Mat. Fr. 1, vii, One dark shop-window 
with a tallow candle dimly burning in it, and surrounded 
by_a muddle of objects. 1891 Kipling Light that Failed 
xtii. (1900) 222 A scarred, formless muddle of paint. 

3 . U.S. ‘ A kind of chowder ; a pottle made 
with crackers’ (Cent, Diet. 1890), 


MUDDLE. 

4 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic (after Muddle- 
headed a.) with the sense * muddled as muddle- 
brained, -minded adjs. ; muddle-pate = Muddle- 
head. Also muddle-room rare — 1 , a room set 
apart for untidy work. 

1895 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 310 Coleridge was 
a *mudd!e-brained metaphysician. 1862 H. Marry at Yearin 
Sweden II. 8 The house keeper— -a *muddle-minded woman. 
a 1849 Poe R. H. Horne Wks. 1864 III. 427 The cant of the 
*nuiddlepates who dishonor a profound.. philosophy by 
styling themselves transcendentalists. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton PastonCarewv, A.. room on the ground-floor, which 
the Clinton girls had made their ‘*muddle-room’. 
b. Taken as adj. =* * muddled 
1798 Joanna Baillie Tryal n. i, Damn your muddle pate 1 
muddle (mznd’l), v. Also (?6,) 7 mudle, [f. 
Mud sb. 1 or v . 1 : see -le. Cf. MDu. moddelen, fre- 
quentative of madden to dabble in mud.] 
j- 1 . trans. ?To throw into the mud, to knock 
down. Obs.rare — 1 , [Possibly some misreading.] 
a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. 129 (Bann. MS.), He mudlet 
thame doun lyk ony myss. 

2 . intr. To bathe or wallow in mud or muddy 
water. Also, 1 to rout with the bill, as geese and ducks 
do’ (Phillips, ed. Kersey 1706). Obs, exc. arch. 

1607 Topsell Fmtr-f. Beasts 714 Paulus Venetus saith, 
that . . Vnicornes muddle in the durt like Swine. 1623 Lisi.e 
AElfric on 0 . 4- N. Test. To Rdr. 20 As duckes wiio delight 
euer to leaue the cleere spring, and muddle in waters of 
their owne fouling, 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Ap- 
proaching, They will quit the Middle of the Stream, and 
muddle along the Sides, a 174s Swift Dick's Variety 15 
He never muddles in the Dirt Nor scowers the Street with- 
out a Shirt. 1845 Judd Margaret 11. iii, The tree. .easier 
than a duck, muddles for nourishment with its roots. 

b. To grub in the soil ; to do dirty work ; + Jig. 
to * grab ’ among records, rare. 

1756 Grevili.e Maxims 221 His summum bonum is mud- 
dling in parchments, in the offals of dulness and tastless- 
ness. 1822 Galt Sir A . Wylie xxxv, I'll, .muddle about the 
root o' this affair till 1 get at it. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Fes. 
in. ix, Dyers, washers and wringers that puddle and muddle 
in their dark recesses. 

3 . trans. To make muddy; to render (liquor) 
turbid by stirring up the sediment. Now rare. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirhel iv, Where they rnudled the 
Water and Fished after. 1692 R. L’ Estrange Fables iii. 2 
Villain (says he) how dare you lye muddling the Water that 
I’m a drinking? 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 1x833) 268 
It muddled the water which it drank with its bill. 1883 Fair- 
bairn 7 Cath. Rom. <$■ Anglican (1899) 11. ii. (5t The churches 
that do nothing to reach and purity the source only help to 
muddle the stream. 

b. transf To destroy the clearness of (colours). 
Also f To muddle over : to variegate or mottle. 

In quot. 1596, the words seem to be comic perversions of 
Du. terms of painting ; but the passage is obscure. 

1596 Nashk Saffron Walden F 4, I have, .ouzled, gidum- 
bled, muddled, and drilled it [re, the ‘ picture’ of G. Har- 
vey] so finely, that fete.]. 1647 Trapp Comm. Mark ii. 12 
He cares not to gild gold, or muddle over a topaz. 1807 
Opie iu Led. Taint, iv. (1848) 320 Colours, .little muddled 
by vehicles, and subsequent attempts to mend the first 
touches. 1863 E. V. Neale A nal. Th.pt Nat. 259 The trans- 
parent freshness of water-color drawings, when the washes 
are not muddled. 

c. ? U. S. ‘ To mix ; stir : as, to muddle chocolate 
or drinks ’ (Cent. Diet. 1 890). Cf. Muddler 2. 

4 . To confuse, bewilder, esp. with drink. Also, 
to render (speech) confused or indistinct. 

_ 1687 Sedley Bell amir a v, i. Wks. 1778 II. 178 This drink- 
ing does so muddle one’s complexion and take off one’s 
mettle. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ii. 70 Their old Master 
seems to have had his Brains so muddled. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Mrs. Thistlethwayie 25 Sept., A head 
muddled with spleen. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., To 
muddle, or intoxicate with drinking, Inebrio. 18x9 Shelley 
Peter Bell 3rd iv. xvi, A toad-like lump of limb and feature, 
With mind, and heart, and fancy muddled. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 691 The stupor is increased and the 
speech muddled. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xvi, Mullens 
ran on in this way, muddled by his unexpected good fortune 
and his greed. 1886 G. Allen Maimie's Sake xvii, The 
liquor was muddling her. 

b. intr. 1 To become confused, esp. from drink’ 
(Cent. Did. 1890). '+ To muddle on ( see quot.), 
a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, To Muddle on, tho’ so [i.e. 
‘half drunk’], yet to Drink on. 

6. trans. To mix up blunderingly or sophistically, 
to confuse together. 

1836 S. R. Maitland Remarks, etc, 57 To muddle the 
Valdesii.. with the Cathari, 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 
App. 43 My Critic has muddled it together in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. 1886 Spurgeon Treas. Dam. cxxix. 3 A 
writer says the metaphor is muddled. 1900 Wesim, Gaz. 
22 Mar. 3/2 It is childish nonsense to muddle good and bad 
schools together and strike an average. 

b. To bungle, mismanage (an affair ) ; also, to 
render (accounts) unintelligible by want of method. 

1883 Nat. Rev. July 675 It was only when all services had 
been muddled, and when thewhole Governmental machinery 
had come to a standstill, tnat Nubar Pasha put down his 
foot. X905 Chesterton Heretics 18 Now our affairs are 
hopelessly muddled by strong silent men. 

Q. intr. To busy oneself in a confused, un- 
methodical, and ineffective manner. 

(1806-7, 1827: ? Implied in Muddling ppl. a,] 1850 W. 
Irving Goldsmith 87 He meddled or rather muddled with 
literature. 1882 Miss Braddon Ml- Royal i, We were mud- 
dling hopelessly in an endeavour to make good sensible rules. 
1906 Outlook 26 May 710/2 He spends much of his time.. in 
muddling with his flowers and vegetables. 
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Tb. With various advs. To muddle about : to 
‘potter’ about, busy oneself with various matters 
in an unmethodical way. To muddle on: to ‘ get 
along’ in a haphazard way, to escape absolute 
failure though trusting to chance and makeshift 
expedients. To muddle through : to blunder 
through, to succeed in one’s object in spite of one’s 
lack of skill and foresight, 

1701 Norris Ideal World 1. viii, 437 Mudling on in the 
little affairs of a lower and more innocent, perhaps, but not 
less ingaged life. 1802 H. Martin Helen o/Glenross II. 226 
We never could muddle on at Invermay. C1864 Bright in 
McCarthy's Remin. (1899) I. 85 My opinion is that the 
Northern States will manage somehow to muddle through. 
1879 M c Carthy Own Times II. xx. 98 To ask the ministers 
who had resigned to resume their places and muddle on as 
they best could. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere xviii, 
236, I suppose you muddle about among the poor like other 
people. 1901 Scotsman 28 Feb. 8/2 They would muddle 
on in the old slipshod way of trusting to chance. 

7 . trans, with away. To waste, get rid of (money, 
time, etc.) without clearly knowing how. 

1827 Scott Jrnl. 10 Dec., I muddled away the evening 
over my Sheriff-Court processes. 1833 Lytton My Novel 
11. v. The elder son., had muddled and sotted away much 
of his share in the Leslie property. 

Muddled (nntrd’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] 

1 1 . Made muddy or turbid. Obs. 

1624 Quarles Job vi. medit. xv, From muddled Springs 
can Christall Waters come ? 1643 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 

(Grosart) II. 2, I dare not.. Soe much derogate from that 
clear Source, as borrow water from the muddled Cisternes 
of her Inferiour. 

t b. Of wine : Thick. Obs. 

1717 Prior Alma in. 58gWeshaIl . . Drink fine Champaigne, 
or muddl’d Port, a 1748 C. Pitt Dial, bet-w. Poet k- Sero. 
34 Beer at noon, and muddled port at night. 1732 Law 
Spirit of Love 1. (1816) 16 The muddled wine always works 
right to the utmost of its power, 
e. Of colour : Not clear. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 157 A dull muddled 
white, almost resembling that of tallow, or putty. 

2 . Confused, dazed, stupefied. 

17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull 11. viii, I was for five years 
often drunk, always muddled. 1840 Dickens Bum, Fudge 
iii, Being at the same time slightly muddled with liquor. 
1834 B. Taylor in Life tff Lesters (1884) I. xii. 287 , 1 write 
with a muddled head and a languid pen, 
Muddledom. jocular, [f. Muddle sb. + -dost.] 
The condition of muddle ; prevalence of muddle. 

1891 B.aring-Gould In Troub. Laud vi. 70 , 1 then learned 
..that equations might be complicated to the highest limits 
of muddledom. 1904 Tablet 13 Oct. 632/2 The helpless 
victim of State muddledom. 

MtrddX@-h.ead. [F ormed after next.] A con- 
fused or stupid person; a blockhead. 

X8S3READE Chr. Johnstone 130 His author, who . .belongs 
to the class muddle-head. 1802 Zangwill Btno Mystery 16 
They are a queer lot of muddle-heads are the police. 

Mtrddle-headed, a-, [f. Muddle sb. (not 
found in our quots. before 19th c.) or Muddle vf\ 
Having a muddled head ; characteristic of one 
with a muddled head ; stupid, confused. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II, ii, Such a confused, pud 
ding-headed, muddle-headed fellow. 18x7-18 Cobbett R esid. 
U. S'. U822J 189 All the materials for making people drunk, 
or muddle headed, are much cheaper here than in Eng- 
land. 1871 Kingsley At Last xiii, Muddle-headed craft 
and elaborate silliness. 1887 A. Bihrell C. Bronie x. 117 
The public, muddle-headed at the best of times [etc.]. 
Hence hauddieliea dediiess. 

1862 Sat. Rev. 6 Sept. 274 That sort of utter muddle- 
headedness which disqualifies a man for reasoning equally 
with pure ignorance. 1884 Skeat in N. J Q. 12 Jan. 32/2 
Such is the muddle-headedness of modern English spelling. 
Muddlement (m2?‘d’lment). [f. Muddle v. 
+ Muddle, confusion, bewilderment. 

1837 W. Collins Dead Secret vi. i, I am lost in my own 
muddlement. 

Muddler (mwd’laj:). [f. Muddle v. + -erL] 

1 . One who muddles. 

1883 Vpool Daily Post 27 Mar. 4/7 The assumption that 
those who are not contented to till the riarrow barren fields 
of non-resistance are . .inconsistent muddlers. X903 Cantemp, 
Rev. May 610 One Unionist candidate is reduced to the plea 
that the other side will be 1 greater muddlers 

2 . (See quot.) 

1884 Knight Did. Meek. Suppl., Muddler, a churning 
stick for chocolate. A smaller one for mixing toddies. 

Mu'ddlesome, a. [f. Muddle sb. or v. + 
-some.] Characterized by muddling. 

1887 Gentl, Mag. Mar. 23s The authorities at Manchester 
had made extensive but muddlesome preparations, 

Muddliness (n.ydlmes), [f. Muddly + 
-NE8H.J The condition of being in a muddle. 

1891 Charity Organic, Rev. May 219, I asked myself if 
poverty brought muddliness, or muddliness poverty. 
Muddling (mrd’liij), vbl. sb. [f. Muddle v. 
+ -dngLJ The action of the \ b. Muddle. 

1829 Scott Jrnl, 29 Mar., This muddling among old hooks 
has the quality of a sedative, 1873 H. Spencer Sind. Social. 
xi. 289 Ihose muddlings of provisions and confusions of 
language in Acts of Parliament. 

Muddling [nurd’iiri), ppl. a. [f. Muddle v. 
+ -iUG a .] That muddles. 

a 1732 Gay Fables u. xiii. 17 How muddling ’tis on books 
to pore I 1806-7 J . Berksford Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) 
Vi. Stage Coaches v, Finding., at least one muddling mother 
with a sick— but not silent— infant. 18*7 Hone Every-day 
£k. II. 388‘Sheelah’ isan Irish term,., applied to a slovenly 


MUDDY. 

or muddling woman. 1883 Longnt, Mag. July 256 Copy- 
holders., are as a rule.. more muddling in their ways, than 
the dependent labourer. 

Hence Mu-ddlirtgly adv. 

1830 Lamb Let. to Dyer in Final Mem. xvii. 167 What a 
power to intoxicate his crude brains, just muddlingly awake 
to perceive that something is wrong in the social system. 

t Mu ddy, sb. Obs. [? Subst. use of Muddy a.: 
see quot. 1 bo6.] A kind of coach. 

x8or in Spirit Pttbl. Jrnls. V, 233 No more the stylish, 
well-enamell’d fair Lolls in her muddy with affected air. 
1806 Surr Winter in. Land. II. 210 [She] bespoke, .a coach 
hung so low that it obtained the name of a muddy. 

Muddy (mydi), a. Also 6 moudy, mudie, 
6-7 muddie. [f. Mud sbJ + -y.] 

1 . Abounding in mud ; turbid or foul with mud ; 
covered or bespattered with mud. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 114 Take muddy water 
out of a dyche. 1333 Eden Decades 99 He wandered 
throughe many., muddy rriarysshes, 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 687 Ali these Cocytus bounds with squalid Reeds, 
With muddy Ditches, and with deadly Weeds. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 36 The stagnant waters of ponds . , are 
always foul, heavy, muddy, and ill tasted. 1839 Kingsley 
Riisc. (i860) i. 19 By spreading his cloak over a muddy place 
for Queen Elizabeth to step on. 1884 West. Morn. News 
9 Sept. 4/5 The station . . was filled by a muddy throng, 
b. Of the nature of mud, resembling mud. 

1737 Whiston Josephus, Warsvu. viii. § 4 Free from the 
mixture of all terrine and muddy particles of matter. 1864 
Cltamb. Encycl. VI. 162/2 The flesh [of the Lake Loach] 
is soft and has a muddy flavour. 1880 C. R. Markham 
Peruv. Bark 173 On one morning the surging flood being 
black,, .and on another a light muddy colour. 

2 . Living or growing in mud. 

1398 Q. Eliz. Horace 6 That face aboue ot woman faire, 
The rest fowle Like the moudy fische, 1611 Flokio, Melogua, 
a kind of muddy fish. xSx8 Shelley Marenghi xv, And on 
the other, creeps eternally, Through muddy weeds, the 
shallow sullen sea. 1883 ‘ Annie Thomas ’ Mod. Housewife 
99 There are plenty of grey mullet to be caught;.. I will 
dress them in such a way as shall make you fail to recognise 
our muddy friend. 

3 . Of a liquid : Not clear, thick, turbid. 

x6x8 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 19 With muddie 
and bloudie water in it verie often, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Nortltampt. (1662) 11. 291 Thus the most generous Wines 
are the most muddy before they are fine. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder 11. 313 Take care The muddy Bev’rage to serene. 
1806 A. Hunter Culhm (ed. 3) 148 Nothing is so disagree- 
able as a muddy gravy soup. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
(1883) I. 61 We breakfasted .. on muddy coffee and scorched 
toast. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain ii. 12 There they, .drink 
the muddy but strong wine of the Alemtejo. 

4 . transf. a. Not clear or pure in colour. Of 
light: Hull, smoky. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 139 To what, my loue, shall 
I compare thine eyne ! Christall is muddy. 1658 Gad bury 
Dodr. Nativities 83 A muddy-duskish-brown-swarthy Com- 
plexion. 1662 Bp. Hopkins Semi,, Funeral (1685) 91 The 
aim and muddy light of this world. 17x0 Land. Gaz. No. 
4737/3 One Timothy Hall, of middle Stature, muddy Com- 
plexion. 1784 Barry in Led. Paint, vl (1848) 215 When a 
light colour, though opaque, is thinly spread over a dark one, 
it is, by the colour underneath, rendered dim and muddy. 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. i, A muddy mezzotinto of the 
Duke of Wellington. 1856 Kane An t. Expl. I, xv. 173 We 
work by muddy tapers of cork and cotton floated in saucers. 
X898 P. Man. son 'trip. Diseases xxii. 350 Hisfriends observed 
that his face had become muddy and haggard. 

b. Of the voice : Thick, esp. through drinking. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 69 The squire . . said, 
with a muddy voice [etc.]. 

e. Of air : Impure. ? Obs. 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Ar chit, I, 5/1 The Air for -want of 
Motion will grow thick and muddy. 

5 . Not clear in mind ; confused, muddled. 

x6xi Shaks. Wint . T. 1. ii. 325 Do'st thinke I am so muddy, 
so vnsetled, To appoint my selfe in this vexation ? 1670 
Bunyan No Way to Heaven but by Christ Wks. (x845) 122 
If the understanding he muddy as to this, it is impossible 
that such should be sound in the faith. 1682 J. W. Let.fr. 
New-Eng. 7 As to their Drunkenness,, .they ..seldom go to 
bed without muddy brains, 1790 Burke Pr. Rev. Wks. V. 
152 Cold hearts and muddy understandings. 1834 Hood 
Lament Toby x, Day after day my lessons fade, My intellect 
gets muddy. 

b- Partly intoxicated. Now rare or Ohs. 

1776 Johnson in Boswell Life (18311 III. 348 Not that he 
gets drunk, for he is a very pious man, but he is always 
muddy. 1843 Nicholson Hist. % Tradit. T. 414 The 
fiddler waxed muddy and was often heard scraping behind 
the fiddle bridge. 

6 . Of literary style, thought, etc. : Obscure, vague, 
confused. 

x6xx Bible Trnnsl. Prep t 7 Therefore the Greeke being 
not altogether cleare, the Latina duriued from it must neades 
be muddie. 1643 Featley in Newman's Concord, Bible 
Advt. 4 In this thickest and muddiest passage in which no 
Lincius [1630 Lynceus] can see any lwitome, the Original! 
is very cleare. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. 31 His 
own Imitation of Quintilian’s muddy Expression. 1741 
Chesterf, Lett. (1792) I. lxxvii, 913 Every man.. may be 
clear and perspicuous in his recitals instead of dark and 
muddy. 1840 Thackeray l 'aris Sk.-bk. 4x872) 173 The pre- 
sent muddy French transcendentalism, a 187a Rankine 
Songs <y Fables (1874)40 His style is never muddy. 

7 . Morally impure or ‘ dirty’. Now rare. 

1413 Pilgr. Senvle (Caxton 1483) iv. ii. 59 Spyrituel men, 
that ben contemplatyf, hauen sette theyr hertes in heyghte 
and drawen them oute of this mocldy erthe. 1603 H„ Crosse 
Vertnes Commit). (1878) 128 She is a muddie queane, a filthy 
beast. 1633 H. More Conjee/. Cabin l. (17x3) 25 The muddy 
and tumultuous suggestions of the Flesh, a 1679 W. Out- 
1 ram Serin. (1682) 279 On one hand there are stable joys.. 
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on the other muddy and fleet ing pleasures. 1753 Li>. Spencer 
in Ld. Auckland's Corr, (t86ai ill. 114 Renard’s isanutddy 
business. 188.4 Stevenson New Arab. Nts . (1884) 142 Your 
business, -is too muddy for such airs. 
t8. Gloomy; sullen. Obs. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 33 Shee aspires to 
no giory by sullen humours, she hath nothing muddy, nor 
clownish in her. 1686 Horneck Crucif. Jest rr vii. 124 When 
a man begins to look with a ehearful countenance, and the 
muddy complexion clears up. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets 
11. 107 Wheel'd round wi' gloomy brows and muddy, And 
left his brither in a study. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., A 
muddy or cloudy look, vultus tetriens. 

9 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic : muddy- bottomed, 
•brained, -headed, -mettled acljs. 

1874 J. W. Long Amer. Wild-fowl xiv. 185 They are very 
partial to small, "muddy-bottomed streams. 1634 Ford Perk. 
Warbeck it. iii, '"Muddy brain’d peasants! 1642 Fuller 
Holy Prof. St. it. xvi. no Many boys are *muddy-headed 
till they be clarified with age. 1815 K. Thorpe Let. to IV. 
Wilbe force (ed. 3) 78 note , The ignorant and muddy-headed 
confusion, in which the Institution mixed the two Treaties. 
l6oz Shaks. Ha:n. 11. ii, 594 A dull and *muddy-metled 
Rascal!. 1603 ? MarsTon Pasi/uil Q- Katk. 11. 145 Let the 
viisaiictified spirit of ambition Entice the choice of "muddie- 
minded dames To yoke themselues to swine. 1588 Fraunce 
Landers Log. 1. vii. 40 Hee is but a "muddy-pateda-.se. 1839 
Times 25 Mar. 4/3 That *muddy-souled economist Joseph 
Hume. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. i. (1885) 22 If 
1 . .were. . "muddy-witted. 

Muddy imzrdi), v. [f. Muddy a,] 

1 . Irons. To make muddy, in various senses of 
the adj. ; to cover or bespatter with, mud ; to 
render (water) turbid with mud; to make con- 
fused or obscure. 

i6ot Shaks. Alls Well v. ii. 4 , 1 am now sir muddied in 
fortunes mood, and smell somewhat strong of her strong dis- 
pleasure. a 1632 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 461 The Holy Spirit 
is too pure and gentle a thing todwell inamind muddied and 
disturbed by those impure dregs. 1869 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
Chy/n. 136 Upon which if oyl of vitriol be dropt, it becomes 
clear again, and by oyi of tartar muddied. 1760 Derrick 
Lett.] 1767T. 82 The springs and streams being all muddied 
with the continual rains. i8ri Self / nsiructoryz^ The former 
would be the means of muddying your colours. 1837 Blackw. 
Mag. XLL 603 He.. began to muddy the water. 1893 
Lei.ano Mem. II. 122, 1 only muddied the palms of my 
gloves, on which I fell. 1905 E. Chandler Unveiling of 
Lhasa x\. 206 The. .product of restless Western energies, 
stirring and muddying the shallows of the Eastern mind. 

2 . intr. To become muddy or turbid. 

1834 Lanuoii Exam. Shades. Wks, 1846 II. 276 Malt before 
hops, the world over, or the beer muddies. 

Muddying (m»'di|iij), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] The 
action of the vb. Muddy. 

1713 M. Henry Meekn, 4 Quieln. of Spirit (1822) 113 
Those disorderly passions, which tend to the muddying and 
clouding of the Soul. 173s Diet. Polygraph, s.v. Ultra- 
marine. Thus you may get the colour without muddying. 
1883 C. Fleet Our Ancestors in S us sex Ser. ij. 256 The 
nmudying of the clear fancy by all kinds of disturbances. 

b. U. S. ‘ A mode of fishing in which attendants 
stir up the muddy bottom of a lake or stream’ 
(Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1877 Hallock Sportsman's Gas. 371 The season for 
muddying begins. 

Muddyish (m#’di|ij), a. [f. Muddy a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat muddy. 

1833 G. J. Cayley Las Alfarjas W. 148 There are reser- 
voirs of muddyish water, and ducks and geese. 

Muddywort, variant 01 MoUldwarp. 

Mude, obs. form of Mood sb. 1 , Mud. 
Mtrd-fish.. A fish that inhabits nrad. Also 
variously used spec, (see below). 

a- A kind of loach (Crabb Technol. Diet. 1823); b. an 
African dipnoan fish of the family Lepidosirmidx, a lepido- 
siren ; e. U. S, a fish of the family Arniidm, esp. the bow- 
fin, A alia calva ; d. a fish of the genus Umbra or family 
Umbridx, a mud minnow; e. a name formerly given in New 
York to the Killifish (Cent. Diet.); f, a gobtine fish, Gil- 
lickthys mirabitis (ibid.); g. Melanura pygmxa \ It. the 
Australian barramunda, Ceratodus forsteri ; i. a New Zea- 
land fish, Ntochanna apoda. 

1302 Maldon, Essex, Court-Polls Bundle 61. No. 2 At- 
tachiatus est per m 1 . mudfish, vi c stoklislte, x bare lb samo- 
num. 1558 If ills tf Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 167 viij b "» of 
modefyshe. 1699 Da miser Vov. 128 The Sea also supplys 
divers sorts of very good Fish, "( wAli Snooks, Mullets, Mud- 
fish. _■ 1758 P. Browne Jamaica 430 The Mild-fish. The 
species of this tribe are easily distinguished by the fleshy 
append joule at the anus. 1839 A A K flext Diet. A mer., 
Mud-FishfAWauw/m pygmxa), a small fish on the Atlantic 
coast which burrows tit the mud. 1839 Darwin in Life 
Lett. II. 174 The mud-fish or lepidostren. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes 372 The 1 Bow-fin ’ or ‘ Mud-fish ’ ( A mia calva.) is not 
uncommon in many of the fresh waters of the United S tates. 
ibid. 619 Umbra iimi, locally distributed in the United 
States ; culled. .’ Dog fish ' or* Mud-fish 1 in America. 188a 
TsmsON-Woob* Fishes N. S Wales jo8 Ntothanna is a 
remarkable mudfish of New Zealand. 1896 tr. Boas' Zool. 
386 The Mud-fish or Barramunda ( Ceratodus) is a large, 
elongate animal, pointed at both ends. 

Mudge (nu>dg), v . 1 Sc. inlr, and trims. «= 

Budge v. 

iBojJ A.MiKSON Water Kelpie xv, in Scott Minstrelsy {1803) 
III. 361 Thai dare na ntudge for fricht, 1833 Galt Entail 
xxxv, I’ll no'mudge the ba’ o’ my muckle tae in ony sic 
road, *833 Blackiv. Mag. XXXV If I. t6t One never mudged 
for hours. 187s Alex. Smith New Mist. Aberdeen, ti. 696 
They could’tia mudge the brig. 

Mudge (m»tlz), vf ? deal. [? Related to Mush 
v. Cf. ‘ Modge, to crush or bruise. IVarw. ' 
(Hallitvell).] trans. To bruise, crush (hops). 

1848 Jrnt. R. Agric. Sec; IX. n. 576 Hops may be pressed 
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warmer than they can be trod, without breaking or mudging 
them. 

Mu&geon, Mudhar : see Murgeon, Mudar. 
Mudie, obs. form of Muddy. 

|j Mudir (mwillau). Also moodir, moo deer. 
[Turk.useof Arab.^Co milder, active pple. of atfizra 
to administer, govern (Dozy), causative of dara 
to go round.] In Turkey, the governor of a village 
or canton; in Egypt, the governor of a province. 

1864 Athenaeum No. 1921. 245/2 The Mudirs or district- 
governors. 1881 Blackw. Mag. J une 698 During our stay in 
the Fayoum we saw a good deal of the mttdir or governor. 
1883 Nat. Rev. July 677 One day the [Egyptian] police was 
under the Moodeers, the next it was the reverse. 

Mudir, variant of Mudar. 

Mudirate (mzzdje-r/t). Also rmidirat, mudi- 
riate. [f. Mudir + -ate.] == Mudirieh. 

t88x Blackw. Mag. June 699 The exact condition of every 
village in bis mudirate. 1884 Gordon Jrnls. (1883) 223 No 
sentries at the North Fort, or Bourre, or on the Mudirat. 
1883 Pall Mail G. 16 Feb. 1/1 Because we have taken no steps 
to set up any Administration in the Mudiriate of Dongola. 

[| Mudirieh (mwdl-mfc). Also mou-, moodi- 
rieh, mudiriet. [Egyptian Arabic tnudlrtya! 1 , f. 
mudir Mount.] In Egypt : a. The territory of a 
mudir. b. The official head-quarters of a mudir. 

1877 M c Coan Egypt as it is 114 The following fourteen 
mudiriehs or Prefectures. 1877 E. I)E Leon Khedive's 
Egypt 432 Sundry taxes and revenues in the provinces 
(Moudiriehs). 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 28 Oct. 7/1 A French 
traveller is resident at Fashoda, occupies the half-ruined 
mudirieh or town-lmll. 1907 Blackw. Mag. July 124/1^ At 
important Mudiriets, where ten years ago British function- 
aries were in charge. 

Mudlark (nwdlaik), sb. [f. Mud sb. 1 + Lark 
sb. 1 (a jocular formation).] 

+ 1 . slang-. Aliog(Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue 1785). 
2 . colloq. One who dabbles, works, or lives in mud. 

a. (See qnots.) 

1796-1800 Colquhoun Police Metrop. (ed. 6' 230 Mud- 
Larks, so called from their being accustomed to prowl 
about, at low water, under the quarter of West India ships., 
under pretence of grubbing in the mud for old ropes, iron . . 
&c. but whose chief object.. was to receive and conceal 
small bags of sugar, coffee [etc ]. .winch they conveyed to 
such houses as they were directed, and for which services they 
generally received a share of the booty. 1799 Mar. Edge- 
worth Lame Jet-mis xi, He.. became what is called a mud- 
lark ; that is, a plunderer of the ships’ cargoes that unload 
in the Thames. 1801 Monthly Rn>. XXXV. 243 Miserable 
beings .accustomed to grub in the river at low water for old 
ropes.. known by the appellation of Mud-larks. 1851 May- 
hkw Loud. Labour II. 135 2 The mud-larks collect what- 
ever they happen to find, such as coals, bits of old-iron [etc.]. 
1867S.MYTH Sailor's IVord-bk., Mudlarks, people who grovel 
about bays and harbours at low water for anything they can 
find. 3892 Dobson i 2 >th Cent. Eigne ties 233 The same crowd 
of mud-larks and loafers would come rushing into the water 
to offer, .their services. 

b, A soldier of the Royal Engineers. 

1878 Trimen Regim. Brit. Army 42 Royal Engineers., 
nicknamed 1 the Mudlarks ’. 

e. A man who cleans out common sewers. rare~°. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 

d. A gutter child, street arab. In quot. transf. 
1865 Sat Rev. 5 July 4 It is Lord Palmerston’s misfortune 
..to number three or four of these incurable mudlarks 
among his official offspring. 1890 in Century Diet. 

8. A name given to various birds : a. A kind of 
Pipit, b. The skylark, Alauda arvansis (E.D.D.). 
e. ‘ The Australian magpie-lark ( Grallina pic at a), 
from its building its nest of mud’ (Morris 1898). 

1882 Newton in EncycL Brit. XIV. 317/1 The Mud-Lark, 
Rock-Lark, Titlark, and Tree-Lark are Pipits. 
Mudlark (mti-tllark), v. [f. Mudlark r£.] 
intr. To carry on the occupation of a mudlark ; 
also, to ‘play about’ in the mud. Hence Mu'd- 
larking vbl sb. and ppl. a. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack xi, You mud-larking vagabond. 
1831 Mayhevv Loud. AffAwxII. 155/2 This, he says, he liked 
much better than mud-larking. 1888 Sat. Rev. 21 July 66 
A series of sunny summers and perfect grounds have not 
taught us the noble lessons of mudlarking, as it hath often 
been played in the fens and marshes of rural cricket-grounds, 
f 1894 Oitting{ U. S.) XXIV. 193/2 He mingled with us for 
some time on the beach, mudlarked with the boys and 
watched our model yacht matches. 

Mudlarker tmydlaikor). [f. Mudlark v. + 
-erI.J = Mudlark sb. 2 a. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack viit, I was now what is termed 
a, regular Mud-larker, picking up halfpence by running 
into the water. Ibid, xviii, A mudlarker was a man who 
had an old boat,,. furnished with an iron bar full of hooks, 
which was lowered down by a rope to catch pieces of cord- 
age, oakum, canvas, or other articles, which might fall over- 
board from the. . vessels in the river. 

Mudle, obs. form of Muddle v. 

Mu&less (m»’dles), a. [f. Mud sb . 1 + -less.] 

Free from mud. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit, 1. 388 The mudlesse Tainis 
cleere. 1872 Daily News 31 July, His life had been as the 
flowing of a mudless stream. 1884 Field 6 Dec. (Cassell), 
To-day it was clean and mudless. 

T Mn clly,n. Obs.— 1 jTMum/J +• -ly 1 .] Muddy. 

a 334o H AMroi.E Psalter, Cant. Isnye xii, 4 When 3e drynke 
of tha clere weilis & lefts the mudly watirs of erthfy lustis. 
Mud Wall. A wall built of earth or clay, or of 
materials laid in clay as a substitute for mortar, 
f Also, the material forming such a wall. 
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*395 Acc. Manor of Savoy in A rchxologia_ XXIV. 313 Pro 
factura ij pevticatarum muri ex parte occidentale gardiut 
vocata mud wall. 3464 Nottingham Rec. II.373 For makyng 
of the modde walle. 1378 Nicholas tr. Lopez de Gomara's 
Com/. W. India 52 The houses are great, made of lime stone 
& brioke : others there are made of mood wal, and rafters. 
1679 T. Kirke Mod. Acc. Scot. 10 The Houses of the Com- 
monalty are very mean, Mud-wall and Thatch the best. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. tv. xix. (3693) 403 Earthly Minds, 
like Mud-Walls, resist the strongest Batteries, a 1771 R. 
Wood Ess. Homer (1775) 242 The mud walls of a Turkish 
cottage. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 34 Two parts old cobb 
(alias mud-wall). 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 359 Mode 
of building the Mud Wails of Cottages in Cambridgeshire, 
f b. fig. Obs. 

1662 Bp. Hopkins Scrm., Funeral (1685) 78 There stand 
nothing between ns and our eternal state, but this thin 
mud-wall of our bodies. 1670 Devoid Commun. (1688) 14a 
Our inudwall of flesh made spiritual and transparent, 
c. ait rib. and Comb. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 680 Castell was tbar nayn, Bot 
mudwall work withoutyn lyrn or stayn. 1543 tr ' Statutes 
Table, Mud wall makers. *783 Cowper Wks. 1837 XV. 159 
The mud-wall cottages of our poor at Olney. 

Mudwall : see Modwall. 

Mud walled (m»-du gld), ppl, a. [f. Mud sb 1 
+ Wai.l j/;. -i- -ed 2 .] Having mud walls. Also fig. 

1607 Wai.kington Opt. Glass 22 This mud-wald cottage. 
1630 Epitaph in J. R. Leifchild Cornwall Mines (1855) 20 
O what a bubble, vapour, puffis of breath,.. Is mud-wald 
man 1 3689 Prior Epist. to F. Shephard 20 As Folks from 
Mud-wall’d Tenement Bring Landlords Pepper-corn for 
Rent. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pruct. Agric. I. Plate xxviii, 
A small m ud- walled cheap cottage. 1884 J. Colboune Hicks 
Pasha 84 Mud-walled streets are unnumbered. 

Mue, Mued, obs. ff. Mew sbf, vd, 8, Muid. 
Mueddin, variant of Muezzin. 

Muee, obs. form of May v 1 

Mueklielie, -nesse: see Meekly, Meekness. 

11 Muerm.0 (mwe-mw). Bot. [Chilian Spanish.] 
A tall tree native to Chili, Eucryphia cordifolia , 
having a valuable hard wood. Also called ulmo, 
1890 in Century Diet. ; and in later Diets. 

Mues, obs. f. Mews. Muese, var. Meuse. 
Muesin, Muetden, obs. forms of Muezzin. 
Muet, obs. form of Mute a. 

11 Muezzin (mzqe-zm). Forms : a. 6 maizin, 

7 meizin, nniyezin, (pi. muyezhni), muezeru, 
-im, 7-8 rrmezin, 8 muasin, mezzin, irmesin, 
9 muezzeem, -im, 9- muezzin; /?. 7 muetden, 
moudeu, -on, 9 moo-ed’din, mtieddin, moue- 
cLhin, mood(d)in. [Arabic (joy* mu’ addin, 
active ppie. of addana, 2nd conjug. (frequen- 
tative) of adana to proclaim, f. uSu ear. The 
a forms proceed from the widespread dialectal 
pronunciation with (z) or (dz) for (S). Some of the 
forms appear to be meant for Aiab. mu bin, the 
pple. of the 4th conjug. of the same vb.] In Mo- 
hammedan countries, a public crier who proclaims 
the regular hours of prayer from the minaret or 
the roof of a mosque. 

a. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. in. xxi. nob, 
The Maizins beginne to cry vppon the towres. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16141301 And the Meizin or Muetden (Clarke, 
Sexten, Priest, Bell-ringer, or Bell rather) standeth up and 
readeth that Psalnm 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
267 The Muyezini crie from the tops of Mosques, battolo- 
guiziug Llala Hyllula. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenoi's Tram, 
1. 40 A Muezim goes up to the top of the Minaret and calls 
to Prayers. Ibid. tt. x8 The Turks say that the Muesem 
cannot call to prayers there as at other Mosques. 1703 
W. J. Frayn's Voy. Levant xii. 59 These Criers are called 
Muasins. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mohammctans vi. 38 The 
Mezzins, or Clerks are ready to observe his motions. 1836 
Byron Siege Cor. xi, As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air In 
midnight call to wonted prayer. 1819 T. Hole Anasiasius 
(182a) I. xii. 224 Hark !.. there is the Muezzeem of Sultan 
Arhrnet, just calling to prayers. 1820 T. S, Hughes Trav, 
Sicily II. 25 The sonorous tones of their muzzeins [i/c: 
misprint.] 

fig. 1907 Q. Rev. Apr. sSs IIis Majesty’s Cabinet listened 
to this call of the muezzin of the revolution from the 
minaret of the Duma. 

it. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 603 When the Mouden, 
or Sexten crieth in the steeple. 1615 Bedwei.l Arab. 
Trudg,, Satie, The Moudon from the top of the steeple 
cryeth . . A llak calnr, la allak, ilia iteltah. 1836 Lane Mod. 
Egypt. I. iii. 83 Most of the moo-eddins of Cairo have har- 
monious and sonorous voices. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain 
1, 248 The Giralda was the great tower from whence the 
mueddin summoned the faithful to prayers. 1834 Milman 
Lat. Chr. tv. i. (1864) II. 185 The Mouedhin proclaimed 
from the roof ‘There is one God and Mohammed is his 
prophet ’. 3875 W. G. Palgravk in Encycl, Brit. II. 250/1 
In most cases there is no minaret attached [10 the mosque], 
the times of prayer being merely announced by the ‘mued- 
din ’, or crier, from the roof itself. 1889 Hai.i. Caine Scape- 
goat xxv, The mooddin was chanting to call to prayers. 

t Muff, sb. 1 Obs. Also 6-7 muffe. [a. Du. mop, 
a contemptuous appellation lor a Westphalian.] 
A depreciative term for a German or Swiss; some- 
times loosely applied to other foreigners. 

359o Mari.owe und Pt. Tamburt. t. i, King Sigismond 
hath brought from Christendoms More then his Camp of 
stout Hungarians, Sclauonians, Almans, Rutters, Mufies, 
and Danes. ) 159a Warner Alb, Eng. vit. xxxv. 131 Those 
Stiles to hifn wteare strange, but thay Did feofe them on the 
bace-borneMufle [«'. War beck] and hint as King obay. 
*396' Lodge, Wits Miserk 35 The Italian ruffe, the French 
doublet, the Muffes cloak, the Toledo rapier [etc.]. 159# 
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E. Grains Skied. (1878) 57 Is he not a Sargeant? then say’s I 
a muffe For his furr’d sattin cloak. 1508 Flomo, Stiticozsi, 
swearing or swaggring muffs or dutchmen. a 1639 Sir J. 
Reresby Meta. A Trav. (1904) 135 The Low Dutch call the 
High, unifies, that is dtourdi, as the French have it, or block- 
heads. 1649 W. M. Wandering Jem (1857) 61 Shop-keepers 
. . (like a guard of Muffes) every morning wait at their doores 
to get their money. 1656 Finett For. Ambass. 38 An Am- 
bassador (with his assistant Commissioner Chancellour of 
Muscovey). .was.. received at Tower Wharfe. ..The Kings 
Coach, and five or six others tooke them in at Tower Wharfe, 
but with such disorder, .as without my care,, .some must of 
the better sort of Muffes have walked on foote to their 
lodgings. 

Muff (m»f), sb 2 Also 6-7 muffe. [Prob. a. 
Du. mof (not found earlier than 1 7th c.), a. F. 
moujle (Walloon moffe , mouffe) : see Muffle sb . 5 
Of. G. muffe , muff (17th c.), Sw. muff.] 

1 . A covering (usually of fur and of cylindiical 
shape) into which both hands may be thrust from 
opposite ends to keep them warm. 

Now used only by women ; in X7-i8th c. also by men. 

X599 B. Jonson C yu/ kza's Rev . n. i, Sire alwayes weares 
a Muffe. 1608 H. P. Epigr. 32 Should Spruso leaue the 
wearing of his muffe. 1662 Pepys Diary 30 Nov., This 
day 1 first did wear a muffe, being my wife’s last year’s 
muffe. 169s Loud. Gaz. No. 3065/4 Lost. ., a large Sabble 
Tip, Mans Muff, with a parting in the middle of it. 1713 
Gay Fan t. 205 Then in the muff th’ unactive fingers lay, 
Nor taught the fan in various forms to play. 1746 H, Wal- 
pole Let. to Mann 17 Jan., Seeing him [sc. a French spy] 
dangle on a gallows in his muff and boots. 177s Mmb. 
D’Arblay Early Diary 21 Nov., Another man ..carries her 
muff, in which is her little lap-dog. 1847 Alii. Smith Chr. 
Tadpole xii, She had also a muff, something like a grena- 
dier's cap. 1903 Daily Chrou. 20 Dec. 8/3 One of the 
huge, flat, bag-shaped muffs that are now at the apex of 
fashion. 

b. transf. (For foot-muff see Foot sb. 35.) 

1797 Bailey & Culley Agric. Northmnb. 132 'Hie long- 
woolled sheep, .were called Muggs, probably from their faces 
being covered with a muff of wool. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. 
xv. (ed. 2) 292 Such a defence is furnished to the swan in the 
muff in which its body is wrapped. 1830 M. Donovan Dow. 
Econ. I.223 Die bottles may be enveloped in muffs made of 
thick canvass, to protect them from being broken by striking 
against each other. 

t e. = Muffle sb 5 3, Muffler 2 c. Obs. 

1854 Wilkes in 8 th Rep. Comm , Lunacy App. G. 137 The 
means of restraint employed were the leather muff and 
wrist-straps, iron hand-cuffs [etc.]. Ibid., One patient . . 
had been for some time wearing the muff and hobbles. 

+ 2 . = Mitten 2. Obs. 

Cf. the widespread dialectal use — Mitten i fsee E.D.D.). 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. iii. 30 On her charm- 
ing arms a pair of black velvet glove-like muffs of her own 
invention. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. iv, She was playing 
one of her father’s favourite tunes, .when the muff fell over 
lier fingers. 

3 . A tuft or crest on the heads of certain birds. 

1849 D. J. Browne Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 6° Whether 

the climate of N orthern Europe has any tendency to develop 
the growth of crests, ‘ muffs etc. (as in what are called 
Siberian fowls or muffed Dorkings), on the heads of fowls. 

4 . In various technical senses. 

a. Founding. (See quots. ; cf. Muffle sbA) 

1756 Diet. Arts 4- Sci. s.v. Foundery 0/ Statues, The 

furnace consists of a hearth and its muff, a fire-place, an ash- 
hole, and an earthen bason.. .The muff is a brick arch made 
very low to reverberate the flame upon the metal. 1880 
Coach Builders' Art Jrnl. I. 86 If a silver beading is 
required a strip of copper and a strip of silver is taken and 
placed one on the other and put into a furnace (technically 
termed * muff’) to be annealed, that is, softened. 

b. Glass- manttf. A cylinder of blown glass for 
flattening out into a plate. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

e. Plumber s work. A joining tube driven into 
the ends of two adjoining pipes. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

5 . atlrib. and Comb., as muff-chain, -maker, 
-string, -staffer , warmer ; muff- headed acl j . ; muff- 
bag, a bag, usually of sealskin, on the outside of 
which is a muff ; muff-box, (a) a box in which a 
muff is kept, or sold; ff) a large hat worn by 
women at the beginning of the 19th century ; muff- 
cap jocular, a soldier’s bearskin cap ; muff-coated 
duck dial., the muscovy duck (Halliwell 1 847) ; 
muff coupling, a cylindrical shaft coupling to fit 
over the abutting ends of shafts. 

1893 Army 4 Navy Price List 15 Sept. 1612/2 A large 
selection of Real and Imitation Sealskin ‘Muff Bags in 
stock. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 101 Under the 
poke and the “muff-box, the face sometimes entirely dis- 
appears. 18S4 Pineas Erganzungsbl. 34 * Muff-cap, Baren - 
mfitze. 187a Daily Tel. 4 July 5/1 The Americans appear 
to have a peculiar fondness for the ‘bushy ’ and the muff- 
cap as items of military head-gear. 1902 Words Eyewitness 
204 The new-fashioned jewelled “muff-chains. 1887 D. A. 
Low Machine Draw. (1892) 25 * Fluff Couplings . 1768 R. 
Smith Uuiv. Direct. Rats, etc. 139 These vermin [Water 
rats] are something like the Norway Rat, but smaller,., 
their heads rounder, or what is commonly termed, “muff- 
headed. 1688 R. Hoi-me Armoury ill, 25/1 By this Sign 
or Cognizance [of two Muffs].. you may easily know where 
a I? umer or *M uff-maker dwelleth. 1706-7 FARquHAUjStvizrj: 
Strut. i. i, A contrary sort., con tract their spacious acres 
to the circuit of a “muff-string, 1893 Army j Navy Price 
List 15 Sept. 308 “Muff Wanner, Nickel plated. 

Muff, sb.’i Obs. exc. dial. [repr. an inarticulate 
sound; cf. the synonymous G. muff int., also 
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ITujtph, Buff sb/>, and Eng. dial, muff adj. = 
Mum a. (see E.D.D.).] In phr. Not to say muff, 
to say neither muff nor mum : not to utter a sound. 
Quot. c 1460 s.v. Muff v . 1 may perh. belong to this sb. 

1652 c. B. Stai-ylton Herodian vt. 45 The drunken guards 
say not so much as muff, ext 8* Hjckeringill Trimmer 
vi. Wks. 1716 I. 388 The slaves never durst mutter since, 
nor scarce say muff. i88t Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v. A didn’ 
sey no moor, nayther moof nur moom. 

Muff (m»f), sbA colloq. [Of doubtful origin. 

As the word has not been found earlier than the second 
quarter of the 19th c. (being unrecorded even in the slang 
dictionaries), its identity with the long obsolete Muff sol 
isunlikely. It may bean application of Muff sbl J , conveying 
the scoffing accusation of keeping one’s hands in a muff.] 

1 . Originally, one who is awkward or stupid in 
some athletic sport. Hence, in wider sense, one 
without skill or aptitude for some particular work 
or pursuit, a ‘ duffer 5 ; also, one who is generally 
deficient in practical sense. To make a muff of 
oneself : to make oneself ridiculous. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, Such denunciations as—. .* Now 
butter-fingers ’ — ‘ Muff’ . . — and so forth, a 1845 Hood Pen 
<jr Pencil Piet. (1857) 144 Awful muff •. Can’t pull two strokes 
without catching as many crabs. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 
n, iv, I didn’t think, .that you’d have been such a muff as to 
let him be getting wet through, i860 W. E. Forster Let. 

5 Dec, in Reid Life (1888) I. viii. 224, I find I know abso- 
lutely nothing [he was going through a course of instruction 
in musketry], and am therefore a complete muff. 1866 Mans- 
field Seh. Life Winchester (1870) 136, 1 was., rather a muff 
at the latter [re. cricket]. 1880 Miss Buaddon Just as l 
am xxi, I know I was a tremendous muffin the hunting -field. 
1884 Nonconf. 4 Indep. 25 Sept. 930/3 Both sides have suc- 
ceeded in making muffs of themselves. 

2 . [Prob. from the verb.] A failure ; anything 
clumsily or badly done or bungled, as a bad stroke 
of play in a game of ball ; spec, in any game at ball, 
failure to hold a ball that comes into one’s hands. 

1871 Punch 25 Feb. Sr/ 2 Old Gent. ‘Well, Charlie, what 
sort of a book is that ? interesting ? ’ Bloodthirsty Young 
Rascal. ‘Not a bit. It’s a great muff. I’ve read sixty pages 
and there’s only one man killed yet.’ 1897 Farmer & Hen- 
ley Slang, Muff. ..2. (common). — Anything badly bungled. 

Muff (m»f), sb . 5 dial. [Perh. a use of Muff 
sb.-, from the ring of outstanding feathers round 
the neck. But cf. Du. mof greenfinch.] The white- 
throat, Sylvia cinerea. 

1831 J. Rennie Montagu's Omith. Diet . 538. 1839 [see 

MukfetJ. 

Muff (mpf), a. [f. Muff z>. 4 ] In muff glass : 
glass which lias been ‘ muffed ’. 

1865 Morn. Star 24 Apr., The subdued light from globes 
of muff glass. . .The light was. .from globes of muff glass let 
into the ceiling. i8go Century Did., Muff-glass. 

Muff, vP Obs. exc. dial, (see E.D.D.). [Belongs 
to Muff sb. :! ] inlr. With expressed or implied 
negative : (Not) to say ‘muff’ ; (not) to utter a word. 
Quot. <11460 perh. belongs to Muff sb? 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. viii. 188 If thou can nother muf 
nor mom, I shall sheld the from shame. 1645 . Pagitt 
Heresiogr. (1647) 74 They dare not so much as whisper, or 
as much as muffe against it. 

t Muff, v .' 2 Obs. rare. [f. Muff sb?] tram. 
To provide with a muff. 

1621 Brathwait Nat. Embassie, etc. 254 Th’ Ladie in her 
coach.. is muff’d when frosts approach. 1688 R. Holmf, 
Armoury ill. 234/2 The Inhabitants [of France] in cold 
Weather keep warm, and Muff themselves. 

Muff, vfi colloq. and slang, [f. Muff jA' 1 ] 

1 . trans. To make a muddle or ‘mess’ of, to 
bungle ; to perform or play badly or clumsily ; to 
miss (a catch or ball) at cricket or other games. 
Also .inlr., to miss catches, to act bunglingly. 

1857 G. A. Lawrence GuyLiv. vi. 49, I don’t see why you 
should have muffed that shot, i860 Hughes Torn Brown 
at Oxf. xiii, * Brazen-nose was better steered than Exeter ’. 
‘They muffed it in the Gut, eh? rgoi Scotsman 5 Sept. 
7/3 Mr. M c Donald muffed his stroke [in golf]. 

2 . inlr. To fail (in an examination). 

1884 J. Sturgis in Longm. Flag. III. 6x7 Freddy and 
Tommy and Dicky have all muffed for the army. 

Hence Muffed ppl. a., clumsily missed or bungled; 
Mu-ffing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1841 J. Mills Old Eng. Gent/m. i. You may rest assured 
that no muffing work would be looked over in any young 
man. 1876 World V. No. 107. 18 A muffed catch raises the 
first little cloud of chaff. 1905 Review of Rev. Feb. 115/2 
There must be no more muffing of parliamentary chances. 

Mtlff, trans. «= M UFFLE vf 5. H ence Muffed 
ppl. a, =*Muffle 1 1 ppl. a. 5. (Cf. Muff a.) 

1868 Mom. Star 7 Jan., A cordon of white-muffed glass 
burners. 1877 Eng. Mechanic 3 Aug. 522/3 Would some 
correspondent inform me how I am to proceed in muffing 
glass, leaving ornamental scroll work clear glass on muffed 
ground ? 

TWluffat(t)ee, variant forms of Muffetee. 
Muffe, obs. f. Move v.. Muff sbs. 1 and 2 . 
Muffed (m»ft), <z. [f. Muff sb .' 2 + -ed 2 ,] 

a. Wearing a muff (in quot. transf), b. Of certain 
birds : Having a crest or tuft on the head. 

a. 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 4 Jan. 3/a The muffed chin 
was a matter of taste. 

b. 1809 T. Donaldson Poems 40 My Hen she was a shin- 
ing Brown, Wi’ Muffl’d head. 1828 Moir MansieWauch 

; xx. 290 Finding the head of the muffed hen . .lying in a bye 
corner. 1845 Zoologist III. oag, I never met with more than 
two kinds of woodcocks, the one, the common muffed or 
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muffled cock. .and the other a much smaller bird of darker 
plumage, 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1265/1 [Pigeons] warranted 
good performers, flyers, and breeders, muffed, or clear legged. 
1899 B'ham Weekly Post 18 Mar 24/1 The Biondinette 
[pigeon] is a muffed, crested, and frilled variety. 
Muffel(le, obs. forms of Muffle v. 

Muffet (nurfet), dial. Also muffit- [f. Muff 
sb 2 + -et.] = Muff sbfi 
J839. Macgii.livray Brit. Birds II. 350 Sylvia cinerea. 
The. .White-Throat. . .Muff. Muffet. Mufty. 1885 Swain- 
son Provinc. Names Birds 23. 

Muffetee (mzdetr). Also 8-9 muffatee, 9 
muffitee, (-ies pi. Sc.}, muffettee, muffattee, 
mufftee. [App. irreg. f. Muff sb. 2 '] 

1. A muffler worn round the neck. Obs, exc. dial, 
c 1706 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 206 Let ’em [sc. the 

men] mind their ruffles and muffetees. Ibid. 207 Scarlet and 
saxon-green muffetees [worn by men], 1772 Colman Prose 
Sev. Occas. (1787) III. 194 Nay lest Rouleaus themselves 
should soil their ruffles A muffatee each Pretty Master 
muffles. 1839 Thackeray Leg. St. Sophia of Kioff, Warm 
her soldier lad she wrapt in Comforter and muffettee. <2x890 
E. Waugh Tufts of Heather (1892) 1. 25 He’d a thick, red 
wool muffatee reawnd his neck. 

2 . A worsted cuff worn on the wrist. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Mnffilies, . .mittens, either of leather or 
of knitted worsted, worn by old men. 1842 Mrs. Stone W. 
Langshawe I. xii. 180 Her whole pride and delight, were 
centered in having her husband’s hose, gloves, and muffatees 
—all her own knitted manufacture— in superlative order. 
1844 Cornelia Mice Comp. Work-Table 82 New Cross-way 
Pattern for Gentlemen’s Muffatees.. . For- a muffatee, make 
a chain of 52 stitches [etc.]. 1865 Cornh. Mag. XII. 700 
She stood . . with her red muffetees and her chilbfainy hands 
clasped. 1S78 Vug. Ladies’ Jrnl. Christmas No. 5 Here 
are a pair of scarlet muffatees for his wrists. 1902 ‘Mrs. 
Alexander Stronger than Love xii. 147, I have a little 
present for Uncle Garth — a pair of rabbit-wool mufftees. 

Muffin (m»-fm). Also 8 muffin ; dial. 8 moo- 
fin, 9 mowffin, moufin. [Of obscure origin ; but 
perh. in some way connected with OF. moufflet 
soft (said of bread), also used subst., soft biead.] 

1 . a. dial. (See quots. 1703, 1888.) b. Alight, 
flat, circular, spongy cake, eaten toasted and but- 
tered at breakfast or tea. 

1703 Tiioresby Let. to Ray Philos. Lett. (1718) 332 A 
Moojin, a Wheat Cake bak’d upon a Bake-stone over the 
Fire, as Oat-cakes. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xvii. 151 
To make Muffings and Oat-Cakes. 1766 [Anstf.y] Bath 
Guide xiii. 105, I freely will own 1 the Muffins preferr’d To 
all the genteel Conversation I heard. 178a Woi.cot (P. 
Pindar) Odes R. Acad, xiv, A face.. That boasts no more 
expression than a muffin. 1802 Lamb Let. to Coleridge 11 
Oct., We.. can trace the dirt in it to having read it at tea 
with buttered muffins, or over a pipe. 1886 J. K. Jerome 
Idle Thoughts [i8'c,g) 120, 1 eatalargeplatefulol hot buttered 
muffins about an hour beforehand. 1888 Jessie Fothergill 
Lasses of Lcverhouse xix. 179 ‘ Mowffin a generic name 
for tea bread in all its varieties. 

2 . A kind of flat earthenware or china plate. 

1864 i 11 W ebster. 1885 C. Mackeson in Brit. A lm. Comp. 

04 In some parts of the country identical titles are very dif- 
ferently applied. Among the double meanings, .[are] Muffin 
Maker for a maker of tea-cakes or the maker of a muffin 
in China manufacture. 

3 . slang and colloq. a. = Muff sbA 1. ? Obs. b. 
One who habitually ‘muffs’ a catch or ball. 

( Funk's Stand. Diet. 1895.) 

1830 W. T. Moncrieff Hrt. of Land. it. i, A visitor? 
hurrah ! some muffin, I daresay — he must pay his footing. 

4 . Canadian slang. (See quot. 1S56.) 

1856 Miss Bird Englishw. Amer. 260 Every unmarried 
gentleman, who chooses to do so, selects a young lady to be 
his companion in the numerous amusements of the season . . 
when she acquiesces, [she] is called a * muffin ’. 1904 Major 
A.Guipfiths 50 Yrs.Pub.Serv. iv. 52 A pleasant ide-a-tete 
drive for many miles ..with your * muffin ’ by your side. 

5 . attrlb. and Comb., as muffin-disk, -maker, 
-plate-, muffin-bell, the bell rung by a seller of 
muffins; muffin-cap, a flat woollen cap worn by 
charity-school boys, etc. ; muffin-countenance, 
-face slang, an expressionless countenance; so 
muffin-faced adj. (see also quot. 1823) ; muffin- 
fight colloq. — muffin-worry ; muffin-head, dial., a 
blockhead ; muffin-man, a man who sells muffins; 
muffin-ring, muffin -tin, ‘ a ring, usually of tinned 
iron, in which, muffins are cooked’ (Worcester 
i860) ; muffin-worry colloq., a tea-party. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine 89 By and by a boll rang, and that 
sent him into a fresh tantrum. ‘What, .has a “muffin-bell 
to do with religion?’ 1840 Barham lugot. Leg. Ser. 1, 
Spectre of Tapp., Mr. Peters, .had received a liberal educa- 
tion at a charity-school, and was apt to recur to the days of 
his “muffin-cap and leathers. 1823 Spirit Puhl. Jrnls. (1825) 
53 The ’'muffin countenance of the renowned SancboPanza. 
1895 A rtny (j- Navy Price List 15 Sept. 824 “Muffin Dish and 
Cover. 1777 1 . J ackman A ll WortcTsn Stage 1. ii, Who is that 
gentleman?. .Has be a “muffin-face? 1823 ‘ J. Bee ’ Did. 
Turf, * Muffin-faced, one who has large protruding muscles 
on his phiz, which is pale withal, is 1 a muffin-fac’d son of a 
— . 1837 Syd. Smith Let. to Arckd. Singleton Wks. 1859 
II. 277/1 His little muffin-faced son. 1887 t ud Man's Favour 
1. 11. 1. 198 A rare dinner, an occasional “muffin-fighl. 189a 
Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve 1. v, Yo good-for-uovt-t, yo “muffin- 
yed, yo donkey i 1790 Bystander 382 The Italian “muffin- 
maker. 1810 Splendid Follies II. 6 A “muffin-man. 1895 
Army Of Navy Price List 25 Sept. 292/2 Hot Water “Muffin- 
Plate and Cover, i860 Hotten's Slang Diet. (ed. 2), ^Muffin- 
worry, an old ladies’ tea party. 1877 ‘Ouida’ Puck xvt, 
Day before yesterday she came to muffin-worry in Fred. 
Orford’s rooms. 
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Muffineer (mzffinD-i). [f. Muffin + -eer.] 

1 . A small castor with a perforated top for 
sprinkling salt or sugar on muffins. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (i826) ix. xli, 
As you are shaking a muffineer.. the cover springing off. 
1821 Svd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 316/2 Is this Mr. Thomas 
H ope ?. . he who meditated 011 muffineers and planned pokers? 
1841 Dickens Barn. R udge Ixx, With regard to the ex- 
pense. .two or three silver tenor coffee pots, with something 
additional for drink (such as a muffineer, or toast-rack) would 
more than cover it. 1897 Daily Nevus 17 Sept. 5/2 Silver 
and turquoise inlaid muffineers. 

2 . ‘A covered dish to keep toasted muffins hot’. 
The sense perh. never existed, but is the only one recognized 

in Diets, before the Century Diet. 1890. 

1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade, i860 in Worcester ; and 
in later Diets. 

8. nonce-uses. a. A seller of muffins, to. A 
muffin-bell. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. II. 450 If the thin small voice of the 
muuineer’s ring be justifiable, why is not the baker let loose 
upon us? 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 23 A bell to 
■which Great Tom of Lincoln.. and our owu defunct ‘Big 
Ben are but as tinkling muffineers. 

Muffish (mwfij), a. colloq, [f. Muff sbA 4- 
-ish.] Of the nature, or characteristic, of a muff. 

1838 Farrar Eric n. iii, You don’t want to make the 
whole school such a muffish sec as the Rosebuds, do you? 
1893 Leland Mem. 1 . 1 66 He was always rather mild, quiet, 
and old-fashioned— in fact, mttfifLh. 

Hence Mu'fflslmess, thequality ofbeing ‘ muffish.’ 
1858 Farrar Eric u. vii, He professed to ridicule diligence 
as an unboyish piece of muffisnness. xS68Sat.Rev.14 Mar. 
340/1 The girl of the period has done away with such moral 
muffisliness as. .regard for counsel and rebuke. 

M nffis w (mzrfiz m). colloq. [f. Muff sbfi + -ism.] 
The action characteristic of a muff; foolishness. 

1834 Ladv Lytton Behind the Scenes h. x, The muffism 
of walking down St James’s Street, on a gusty day in 
September, in a rough, and soraewnat shabby, pilot coat 
Muffit, variant of Muffet dial. 

Muffitee, variant Sc. form of Muffetek. 
Mufflar, obs. form of Muffler. 

Muffle (iwf’l), sb , -1 Also 8 (perron.) muftsl. 
[App. f. Muffle vX\ 

1 . Something that muffles or covers the face or 
neck. = Muffler i a, rare. 

1370 Levins Manip, 184/10 A Muffl e,focaie. a 1850 Ros- 
setti Dante .V Lire. 1. 11874)464 Why, with a hood on (if one 
only thinks) Or mufile of prim veils and scapularies. 
t to. A muzzle. Obs. 

1570 Levins Manip. 184/11 A Muffle for a dog fflsteila 
[read fsceila]. 

2 . Something that muffles or deadens sound. 

1734 in Mackenzie Newcastle (1827) 1 . 314 Muftel’s for the 

bells, is. 1830 Greville Mem. (1874) H- 7 He sent for the 
officer on guard, and ordered him to take all the muffles off 
the drums. 

8. Muffling effect ; muffled sound. 

188S Stevenson Dr. Jekyll, Incident of Let. fed. 8) 50 
The fog still slept on the wing abo'.e the drowned city.. ; 
and through the muffle and smother of these fallen clouds, 
the pro ession of the town's life was still rolling in. . with a 
sound as of a mighty wind, 1902 Daily Citron. 11 Oct, 3/4 
Ail one heard was the mufile of many hoofs and the eternal 
rattle of gun-carriage and baggage wagon. 

Iivffle, rik 2 [a. F. muffle, of unknown origin.] 

1 . The thick part of the upper lip and nose of 
ruminants and rodents. (Cf. quot. 1846.) 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 331 Some haue but one home 
apiece, and that either in the midst of the forehead, as the 
Oryx; or else in the nose, and muffle, as the Rhinoceros. 
1846 G. R. Waterhouse Nat. Hist. Mammalia 1 . 50 note. 
The French naturalists use the word ‘muffle ' for that part 
at the end of the nose which is naked in the Ox, Dog, &c. ; 
where the same.part is covered by hairs, as in the Rabbit, 
the animal is said to have no muffle. The term will be used 
to designate the corresponding part of the nose, whether 
hairy or not, in this work. 1833 Loner. Hia.su. 11. 24 Mud- 
jtkeawis., drew the Belt of Wampum. Over the long nose 
and nostrils, The black muffle of the nostrils [of the Great 
Bear], 1891 Flower & Lydekker In.lrod. Mammals 163 
Rotorous. , , Tarsus short. Muffle naked, 
t b. A proboscis. Obs. rare. 

1601 Hoi.land Pliny I. 314 Their forefeet, .again are 
charged full by the meanes of their [sc. bees’] muffle. Hid. 
353 Through that muffle or trunke of his, he [re. the ele- 
phant] ssoundeth (as it were) out of a Trumpet. 

2 . Comb . : muffle-jaw l/.S.—M illek’s thumb 2 c. 

*882 Jordan & Gilbert Synopsis Fishes N. Amer. 696 
Vranidea rickardsonii . .Miller's Thumb .Muffle-jaw. 
t Muffle, sb.% Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. G. muffel- 
Qhier), a perversion of F. inoujlon. ] «b Moufflon. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 399 A beast [in Sardinia] called 
Ophion [wa/gt, A Muffle, as Munster taketh it). 

Muffle (trurf’l), sbA Also 9 muffel. fa. F. 
motifle , prob. a use of mottfle mitten (whence 
Muffle sb. 6 ). Cf. G. muffel in the same sense.] 

1 . A receptacle, placed within a furnace, in which 
substances may be exposed to heat without coming 
in contact with the products of combustion. 

a. in Chemistry and Metallurgy, used for cupel- 
lation, calcination, annealing, etc. 

1644 Digbv Nat, Soul x. § 11, 433 It continued! melted, 
flowing, and in motion vnder the muffle, 1677 tr. Glaser's 
Cvmpl. Chew, 70 Place a good Cupple with its Muffle in a 
little Furnace made for this purpose, 1791 Hamilton Her- 
thollet’s Dyeing II. u. n. i. 54 Indigo exposed to the action 
of fire,. under a muffle fumes and swells, 1825 J. Nicholson 
Opcrat. Mechanic 475 The 'enamel-kiln is made in the shape 


of a chemist’s muffle. 1868 Joynson Metals 113 On then 
heating the metal to bright redness, in a muffle or iron 
cylinder, a white surface of arsenide of iron is produced. 
1884 J, Baton in Eucycl. Brit. XVII. 314/1 [ The needles] 
are. then re-heated in the muffle. 1897 Daily News 2 Oct. 
2/3 These odd little furnaces are called ‘muffles and con- 
sume the tobacco to get at the ash. 

to. Ceramics , etc. A chamber in a kiln in which 
pottery, porcelain, and glass is baked after being 
painted; also applied to the kiln or furnace con- 
taining such a chamber. 

1742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 188 The Vessels that are painted 
or cover’d over with this Glazing, must be.. put under a 
Muffle, and as soon as the Glass runs, you must smoak them, 
and take out the Vessels. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4 
Gl. 11. xiv. 301 The glass is placed during the firing in a 
close iron box or oven, which is called a muffle. 1881 Porce- 
lain Works, Worcester 30 The kilns used for this purpose 
may properly be called muffles. 

2 . A receptacle for fuel in a kiln for drying grain. 

1797 Monthly Mag. II 1 . 49/2 The fuel in these kilns is put 

Into a cast-metal muffle, placedunder the centre, and adapted 
to the size of the kiln. To this muffle are joined pipes of 
roiled iron, & c. which carry the heat to the extreme parts, 
and terminate in a chimney. 

3 . aitrib., as muffle chamber , furnace , plate. 

1884 Knight Diet. Meek., Suppl. s. v. Muffle, The other 

view has grating g, cinder hole f, charging hole d, “muffle 
chamber A escape for fumes l. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 578 
Sometimes she cylinders are spread in a large “muffle tur- 
nace, in order to protect them from being tarnished by sul- 
phureous and carbonaceous fumes. 1816 Mushet in Encycl. 
Brit., Suppl, I. 572/1 Fig. 3 [is] the “muffle plate. 

Muffle (mzrf’l), sbp [a. P. moufie mitten, OF. 
mofle, motif med.L. inuffula thick glove. Cf. 
Du. moffel muff, mitten.] 

1 . A boxing-glove; = Muffler 2 a. ? Obs. 

1747 in H, Wilson IVouderf. Charact. (t 32 i) III. 448 

Muffles are provided, that will effectually secure them [«?. 
pupils] from the inconvenience of black eyes, broken jaws, 
and bloody noses. 1819 Moore Tom Crib Pref. 19 The 
Greeks, for mere exercise of sparring, made use of muffles 
or gloves as we do. 1819 Byron Juan 11. xcii, Just like a 
black eye in a recent scuffle (For sometimes we must box 
without a muffle). 1838 Eclectic Rev. Ser. vt. III. 428 That 
all boys in a school be taught to box with muffles. 

2 . = Mitten t and 2. 

1808 Jamieson, Muffles, s. pi., mittens, gloves that do not 
cover the fingers, used by women. 18.. D. Nicholson 
Caithness Words (E. D. D.). A muffle has only two divisions ; 
one for the thumb, and the other for the four fingers. 

3 . A sort ofleat her glove for lunatics who are given 
to tearing up their clothes, etc. (cf. Muff sbA 1 b). 

1862 Mayhkw & Binny Crim. Prisons Land. 433 Several 
handcuffs on pegs, and instruments that appear like leathern 
bottles, but which, we are informed, are muffles, which were 
sent from Hanwell some years ago, when some lunatic 
prisoners were given to tearing up their clothes. 

Muffle (mtrfl), sbfi [a. F. moufle.) ‘ A pulley- 
block containing several sheaves ’ (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875), 

Muffle Imtc'f 1), vX Forms : 5 muffelle, mof- 
fel, 5-6 nrafle, muffel, mofrie, 6 muffyl, -il, 
moffell, 6- muffle. [Of somewhat obscure origin ; 
app. f. OF. mofle, motifle thick glove (see Muffle 
sb. 6 . Muff sbf) ; but no early instance of the sb. 
is found in Eng., and of the OF. mofler v. Godef. 
has only one instance in the sense ‘to stuff’. Cf. 
however 0 $ , enmouflt ‘muffled’, from 13th c.] 

1 . (runs. To wrap or cover up or enfold esp, so as 
to conceal, also for protection from the weather 
and for warmth, hreq. with up, occas. with round. 

c xtftoSyrGener. (Roxb. ) 7035 She mufled hir face hir to des- 
gyse 1 ’bat noon shuld know hir in noowise. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur vat. xxv. 311 Tiienue came syre Breunor. . wyth his 
lady in his hand muffeld. to 1300 Chester PL, Antichrist 
390 Moffled in mantells. 1330 Palsgr. 641/2 , 1 muffyl ones 
visage or his heed, 1 cover hym with clothes that he shulde 
tiac be knoweu, or from tolde, je emmoufe. 1589 Nashe 
Ptuquill 4- Marforius 12 His face handsomlie muffled with 
a Diaper-napkin to couer his beard. 1593SHAKS.2 Hen. VI, 
iv. i. 46 The Duke of Suffolk, muffled vp in ragges? 1638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 131 Michal. .muffled up in the bed 
an image in stead of her husband David. 1637 W. Morice 
Coma quasi Kotidj Deut. iii. 139 I'o. .muffle their left hand 
when thetr right dispensed! almes. 1734 Richardson 
Grandison (iSti) I. xxxiii. 247 He tied a handkerchief over 
my face, head, and mouth, having first muffled me up in the 
cloak. 1815 hist. J. Decastm 4 bro. Bat. III. 44 A lady 
is muffled up to the throat 1847 Tennyson Princess n, 443 
But we three Sat muffled like the Fates. 187a Black Adv. 
Phaeton ix, She besought Bell to muffle up her throat, 1876 
Guo. Eltot Dan. Der, xxxv, The ladies must muffle them- 
selves : there is only just about time to do it well before 
sunset. 

to. said of a garment, etc. 

*734 Richardson Grandison (1811! I. xxxiii. 251 The cloak 
enough muffling me, and the handkerchief being over my 
mouth. *828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, A tall young man wrapped 
in a cloak, which obscured or muffled a part of his face. 

0. transf. and fig, 

*S8a Stanyhurst Ninels m, fArb.) 86 Thee whilste thee 
sunbeams are maskt, hyls dateklye be muffled. *590 Skaks. 
Com. Err. m, ii. 8 Muffle your false loue with some shew 
of blindnes-e : Let not my sister read.it in your eye. 1768 
H. Walpole Hist, Doubts 81 What did Henry ever muffle 
and disguise but the truth ? 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. 
Introd,, Till envious ivy did around thee cling, MufHing 
with verdant ringlet every string. *839 Tennyson Vivien. 
186 And therefore be as great as ye are named, Not muffled 
round with selfish reticence. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 
260 Mystical emblems, Emblems muffled darkly. 


f 2 . To prevent from seeing by covering up the 
head (or only the eyes) ; to blindfold ; also Jig: Obs. 

*566 Gascoigne yocasta in. it. Hearbes 1x587) 99 b, As 
though our eyes were mufled with a clowde. *381 [. Bell 
H addon's A nsiv. Osar. A v, How long will ye suffer your 
mouthes to be mooseled. and your eyes mttffeled.with such 
blynde errours. 1592 Shaks. Rom, 4 Jul. 1. i. 177 Alas 
that loue, whose view is muffled still, Should without eyes, 
see path-wayes to his will. *638 Osborn yas. /, Wks. (1673) 
499 Muffled with love to the person of that Prince and his 
own Ambition. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 27 Taught by 
late experience how dangerous it is to sight in such dismal 
Woods, when their eyes were muffled with the leaves. 1688 
South Serin . (1727) I. xii. 490 When the Malefactor comes 
once to be muffled, and the fatal Cloth drawn over his Eyes. 
*700 Dryden Ceyx 6* A Icyone 231 And since he was forbid to 
leave the Skies He muffled with a Cloud his mournful Eyes. 

3 . To restrain (a person) from speaking by wrap- 
ping up his head. 

1370 Levins Manip. 184/13 .To Muffle y 6 mouth, obturare, 
1601 Shaks. All's Well iv. iii. 134 Enter Parolles with his 
Interpreter. Ber. A plague vpon him, muffeld; he can 
say nothing of me : hush, hush. *837 Dickens Pic/av. 
xxvii, ‘ I vish you could muffle that ’ere Stiggins, and take 
him with you,’ said Mr. Weller. 1846 H. Marshall Milit. 
Misc. 373 A practice prevailed at one time in some lunatic 
asylums, of ‘ muffling ’ the more noisy patients, which con- 
sisted in binding a cloth tightly over the mouth and nostrils, 
for the alleged purpose of ‘dunning’ the noise, and keeping 
the patients quiet. 

4 . To envelop or wrap up (oars, a drum, bell, 
etc.) so as to deaden the sound. 

1761 Brit. Mag. II. 500 They laid all their oars across, 
except two in each boat, which they muffled with baize, to 
prevent their being heard at a distance. 1806 A.. Duncan 
Nelson's Funeral 28 The drums were muffled with black 
cloth. Ibid., Ninety-second .. Regiment ;.. band playing 
muffled. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xliv, Cutting up old 
blankets to muffle the oars. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. , 
xxxvi, Kenwigs proceeded to muffle the knob of the street 
door knocker therein. 

fig. 1901 Speaker 20 July 430/1 Academism is all very 
Weil, but . it too often muffles the hammer of criticism, which 
ought to hit thenailsof economic theory hard and on the head, 
to. To deaden (a sound). Chiefly in passive. 
*832 Tennyson CEncmc 210 From beneath Whose thick 
mysterious boughs.. The panther’s roar came muffled. 1877 
Black Green Past, i, The call of the cuckoo soft and muf- 
fled and remote. .1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 389 The 
first [heart] sound is muffled and prolonged. 

5 . To render (glass) semi-opaque by giving it 
a crinkled surface. (Cf. Muff vf) 

*908 Let.fromglass-mannfac(urcr( Birmingham), Wespeak 
of the ‘ muffling ’ of the glass being good or bad according 
as the glass is well or badly' * muffled ’. These are the only 
parts of an imaginary verb ‘ to muffle ’ which are used. 

j* ICu’file, vA Obs. rare. [Onomatopoeic : cf. 
Maffle v. (? Associated with Muffle v . 1 3, 4.)] 
inlr. To speak indistinctly. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech 79 On the other side, the close- 
ness and Muffing, and (as I may say) Laziness of speaking 
. .render the sound of their Speech considerably different. 

Muffled tmwf’ld),///^. [f. Muffle vX i- -ed 1 .] 

1 . Wrapped or covered up, esp. about the face, for 
the purpose of concealment or disguise. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 768 O comfort-killing night L.Blinde 
muffled bawd. 1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 
it. iv, The muffled fates. 1631 Cleveland Poems 29 His 
muffled feature speaks him a recluse. 18*3 Scott Rokeby vi. 
x, A muffled horseman late Had left it at the castle-gate. 
1898 J. B. Wollocombe From Morn till Eve iv. 35 Muffled 
figures, with shawls wrapped over mouth and nose. 
b. transf. and fig 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. iv, Yet will our muffled 
thought Choose rather not to see it, then auoide it. 183* 
Mayne Reid Hunt, xxvi, The Indians would not fail 
to notice so many muffled tracks. 1870-74 J. Thomson City 
Dreadf. Nt. xvt. i, Keen as lightning through a muffled sky. 
+ 0. Blinded. Obs. rare ~ h 

1629 T. Adams Medit. Creed Wks. 1133 Muffled Pagans 
know there is a God, but not what this God is. 

2. Wearing or provided with ‘ muffles ’ or boxirg- 
gloves. Also dial, wearing ‘muffles’ or mittens. 

1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 30 A mufled Cat was never a good 
Hunter. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xm. v, He was . .a match 
for one of the first-rate boxers, and could, have beaten all 
the muffled graduates of Mr. Broughton’s school. 

3 . Wrapped up so as to deaden sound. 

*762 Goldsm. Nash 178 And the muffled bells rung a peal 
of Bob Major. 1813 Bvron Giaour 42 Then stealing with 
the muffled oar, . . Rush the night-prowlers on the prey. *839 
Longs. Psalm of Life iv, Our hearts, .like muffled drums, 
are beating Funeral marches to the grave. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., M nffled drum, the sound is thus damped 
at funerals : passing the spare cord, which is made of drum, 
nier’s plait (to carry the drum over the shoulder), twice 
through the snares or cords which cross the lower diameter 
of the drum. *872 Holland Mart. Proph,, etc. 84 But they 
knock with muffled hammers. 

to. transf. Of a sound : Deadened as if proceed- 
ing from something * muffled ’. 

1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 1. ii, His ear. .caught the faint 
muffled sound of creeping footsteps, 1846 W. Blunt Use 
§ Abuse Ch. Bells 5 Persons, .who ring ‘the muffled’ or ‘the 
merry peal ’ for the rich man's sorrow or rejoicing. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem, xlix, The sorrow.. Whose muffled mo- 
tions blindly drown The bases of my life in tears, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. viii. 57 A low muffled thunder resounding 
through the valley, i860 Walshe Dis. Lungs (ed. 31 
77 M. Woiilez, correctly distinguishing this lonelessness, 
from ordinary so-called dulness, invents for it the title obtu- 
sion of sound— the phrase muffled tone will perhaps convey 
the idea. *878 H. s. Wilson Alp, Ascents i. 16 , 1 heard a 
muffled stir. 
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4. dial. Of a bird, esp. a hen : Having a top-knot 
or tuft of feathers on its head, or feathers pro- 
truding from under the throat ; also, covered with 
feathers. Cf. Muffed a. 

1845 [see Muffed a.]. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Muffled, 

covered with feathers. A fowl is said to be muffled down 
to its feet. 

5. Of glass (see Muffle v.i 5). 

Hence Mu'f&edness nonce-wd. , the state or con- 
dition of being muffled (in quot. of sound). 

■ 1851 H. Melville Whale xxi, He breathed with a sort of 
muffledness. 

Muffler (mfl’flai). Also 6 mofeler, ixmffelar, 
(? muffley), mufflar, 6-7 mufler. [f. Muffle v 1 

'+ -ER 1 .] 

1. a. A sort of kerchief or scarf worn by women 
in the 16 th. and 17 th century to cover part of the 
face and the neck, either for partial concealment 
when in public, or as a protection against the sun 
or wind. Obs. exc. Ilist. 

1535-6 in Fairholt Costume (ed. 3, 1885) II. 292 Muffelars. 
1536 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 80 She hath neither., 
handcerchers, nor mofelers, nor begens. 1540 in Strype Eccl, 
App. cxiv. 311 The Kings Majesty had brought 
..a muffley furred, to geve the Quene. 1560 Bible ( Geneva ) 
Isa. iii. 21 The rings and the mufflers. 1598 Yong Diana 19 
Pulling off her muffler, mine eies beheldea face, whose coun- 
tenance [etc.]. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying iii. § 4 (1686) 
75 The image of the Goddess Angerona was with a muffler 
upon her mouth placed upon the Altar of Volupia, to repre- 
sent, that those persons who bear their sicknesses and sorrows 
without murmurs, shall certainly pass from sorrow to plea- 
sure. 1694 Mottf.ux Rabelais^’. xxvii. (1737) 118 Mufflers. ., 
which they caU Masks. x8zo Scott Abbot xxvii, From some 
awkwardness in her management of the muffler, she was 
unable again to adjust it with that dexterity which was a 
principal accomplishment of the coquettes of the time, 
f b. A bandage for blindfolding a person. 06s. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. vi. 33. 1609 Sir E. Hoby Let. to 
Mr. II. 43 By this you may see, (if the muffler of Super- 
stition hath not cleane hoodwinked your eyes) the weaknes 
of your first ground. 1621 Quarles Esther xvi, Like as a 
pris'ner muffl’d at the tree,.. At last (vnlook'd for) comes 
a slow Reprieue, And makes him (euen as dead) once more 
aliue : Amaz’d, he rends deaths Muffler from his eyes. 

e. A wrap or scarf (usually of wool or silk) worn 
round the neck or throat, by both men and women, 
for warmth. Also gen. anything used to muffle the 
head or face or any part of the person. 

1594 Lyi.y Moth. Bomb. in. iii, Silena, I praie you looke 
homeward, it is a colde aire, and you want your mufler. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India .S- P. 35 Clqath’d with long Breeches 
to their Toes, and Mufflers on their Hands and Face. 1787 
M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 200 Very unwell. Went to 
meeting with my muffler. 1874 Symonds.S'/L Italy Greece 
(1898) I. ii. 45 The mufflers in which his father.. has wrapped 
the child. 1895 Army Navy Price List 15 Sept. 1156/2 
Gentlemen’s. .Cashmere Mufflers.. Silk Mufflers [etc.], 
d. fig. Something that muffles or disguises. 

1633 D. R[ogers] Treat. Sacram. 1. 89 Oh Lord ! strip 
me starke naked, plucke off my_ mufflers, shame me. 1653 
W. Hemings Fatal Contract it. ii, What man art thou, That 
hast thycoitnt’nance clouded with thy cloak. .V Ifthyintents 
deserve a Muffler too, Withdraw, and act them not. 1869 
Swinburnf. Ess. 3- Stud. (1875) 236 Passages in which the 
special experience of the writer is thrust forward under the 
mask and muffler of allegoric rhapsody. 

2 . ~ Muffle sbf a. A boxing-glove. 

1755 D unco m be in Connoisseur No. 52 p 9 He. .is sturdy 
enough to encounter Broughton without mufflers. 1827 
Sporting Mag. XX. 72 The mufflers were introduced and 
some capital first-rate sparring was exhibited. 1891 Licensed 
Victualler's Mirror 30 Jan. 7 (Farmer) There were few, if 
any, men of about his height and weight who could stand 
before him with the mufflers. 

b. A glove or ‘ mitten’. 

1824 Mkyrick Anc. Armour I. 25 Sleeves.. terminating 
with gloves, manakins, or mufflers, which cover the outsides 
of the hands and fingers. 1844 Dickens Chimes i. (1845) xi 
His chilly hands, .poorly defended from the searching cold 
by threadbare mufflers of grey worsted, with a private 
apartment only fur the thumb, and a common room or tap 
for the rest of the fingers. 1883 S. W. Beck Gloves 14 The 
mufflers themselves are very singular. 

c. = Muffle sbS> 3. 

1846 Dickens Cricket on Hearth ii. 68 Bedlam broke loose ! 
..We shall arrive at the strait-waistcoat and the mufflers 
soon. 

1 3. A jeweller’s tool (see quot,). 06s. rare 
1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 382/1 A Mufler.. is a long 
square piece of Copper Plate turned direct half round, stand- 
ing like an Arch. 

4. Something to deaden sound ; spec, in a piano- 
forte, a pad of felt which is inserted between the 
hammers and the strings by touching a lever ; in a 
steam-engine, a contrivance for rendering noiseless 
the escape of steam. 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. Il.xxix. 287 Stockings were drawn 
over the oars as mufflers. 1875 Knight Dict.Mech., Muffler. 
x. {Music.) A soft cushion employed to terminate or soften 
a note. 1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 420/2 The noise of the ex- 
haust is stifled in a muffler. 

5 , dial. a. = Mufflin. b. The great crested 
grebe. 

1868 Sussex Gloss, in Hurst Horsham (1889), Muffler, a 
long.tail tit. 1889 AvunBirdsOxfordsh.2H{Loca.\ Names) 
Muffler = Great-crested Grebe, 

Muffley, obs. form of Muffler. 

Mufflin. (m»'flin). dial [Cf. Muffler 5.] The 
long-tailed titmouse, Acredula rosea. 

1837 Strickland in Mag. Nat. Hist. 1. 199 (art.) On the 


Habits and Peculiarities of the common Bottletit or Mufflin 
( Mecistura vagans Leach). 1839 Macgillivray Brit. Birds 
II. 421 Mecistura longicaudata. Long-tailed Mufflin. 

Muffling (mwfliq), vbl. sb. [f. Muffle ».i + 
-ing L] The action of the verb Muffle ; wrapping 
up for warmth or for concealment ; concr. {sing. 
and pi.) garments or stuff used for this purpose. 
Also the deadening of a sound. 

1788 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 20 Nov., The face was much 
hid by the muffling of the high collar to the great coat. 1821 ' 
Scott Pirate xxxvi, Throw back your mufflings from your 
faces, and don’t be afraid, my Lindamiras. 1859 Tennent 
Ceylon II. vii. vii. 261 European visitors are glad to recall 
associations of England by producing their winter muffling 
and surtouts. 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. III. 45 The area of 
cardiac dulness increases, and there is muffling of the sound 
over the mid-cardiac region. 1908 [see Muffle v. 1 5]. 

b. attrib. in muffling-box, a contrivance for 
rendering noiseless the escape of steam from a 
steam-engine ; + muffiing-eheat slang, a napkin. 

1567 Hakman Caveat (1869) 83 A moiling chete, a napkyn. 
1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 422/1 The exhaust passing through 
the muffling box. 

Muffling (mo-fli vfr,ppl. a. 1 [f. Muffle v0 + 
-ing 2 .] In senses of the vb. 

1638 G. Sandys Paraph, fob xxxiv. (1648) 50 No mufling 
Clouds, nor Shades Infernal!, can From his inquiry hide 
offending Man. 1839-41 S. Warren Ten Thons.a-yearxui, 
Next came Mr. Quicksilver, a man of great but wild energy, 
who received what may be called a muffling retainer. x86x 
Lytton Sir. Story II. 378 Before I could turn, some dark 
muffling substance fell between my sight and the sun, and 
I felt a fierce strain at my throat. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. Iii, Sometimes it occurs to Jacob that Hebrew will 
be more edifying to him if he stops his ears with his palms, 
and imitates the venerable sounds as heard through that 
muffling medium. 

t Mu-ffling, ppl. a? Obs. (See Muffle vffi) 

1616 Holyday Persius i. B 4, If forsooth one clad in purple 
cloth’s, Snaffle some mustie stuff through's muffling nose. 

|| MufCro (nwfra), muffroue (mufxo-ne). 
[Corsican : see Moufflon.] ~ Moufflon. 

1872 Blackmore Clara. Vaughan{ 1893) 251 Those islanders 
[Corsicans], .shoot a man with no more compunction than 
they shoot a muffro. Ibid. 277, I had wondered, .whether 
he would like to shoot the mutirone. 

M/ufffci, -ty, obs. forms of Mufti. 

Muffy (m»’fi), a. nonce-wd. [f. Muff sbA + 
-Y.] Resembling a muff. 

1831 Lytton Godolph. xlix, A little muffy sort of dog. 1859 
A ll Year Round N o. 36. 220 A huge, round, high cap, muffy 
and ridiculous as an English grenadier's, crowned his head. 

Mu£Le(r, obs. forms of Muffle v., Muffler. 

|| Mufti 1 (mzrfti). Forms: 6 muphtie, 7 
muftie, muffty, -ti, mopfcty, -ti, mufiti, muffy, 
moufti, 7-8 muphti, 7-9 muftee, 9 mooftee, -ti, 
7 - mufti. [Arab, mufti, active pple. of 

aftd ( 4 th conjug. of fata ) to give a Fetwa. or 
decision on a point of law.] A Mohammedan 
priest or expounder of the law; in Turkey re- 
stricted to the official head of the religion of the 
state (formerly often f Grand Mufti ) and to deputies 
appointed by him in some of the larger cities. 

1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 631 The 
muphtie is chiefe of the religion, and loolceth unto matters 
of conscience. 1603 Ro. C. Muley Hamets Rising 1 4 b. 
The chiefest man for iudgement vnder the King [of Bar- 
bary] is the Muftie, to whome the partie greeued may ap- 
peale from any other ordinary^ Iudge. 1624 Massinger 
Renegade 1. i, One of their Mufties, We call them Priests at 
Venice, with a Razor Cutts it of. 1690 Dryden DonSebast. 
1. i, I tell thee Mufty, Good feasting is devout : and thou 
our Head, Hast a Religious ruddy Countenance. 1695 
Motteux St. O Ion’s Morocco 115 The Grand Mufti for 
Affairs of Religion and Justice. 1775 in Claim of Rada 
Churn (1776) 13/2 In the Phousdance Audlauiet [ifo], the 
Cauree and Muftee of the district, and two Moulewys, shall 
sit to expound the Law. 1813 Byron Giaour 491 On her 
might Muftis gaze, and own That through her eye the Im- 
mortal shone, 1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. xi, Not. all the 
marriage oaths sworn before all the parsons, cardinals,., 
muftis and rabbins in the world, 
b. transf. 

1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 75 A goodlie number of Pope- 
lings, and young little Mufties. . 1700 W. King Transac- 
tioneer 34 He’s the very Muffti, the Oracle of our Club. 
ai7i6SoUTH6Vwx,(i7i7)V.247The great Mufti of Geneva. 
1835 Court Mag, VI. 189/x ‘ Oh, but ’, says some shemufti, 
in a turban,. .‘ if you have good introductions,, .then you 
are welcome everywhere ‘ Stop, my worthy mufti I re- 
ply ; ‘ do you suppose ’ [etc.]. 

Hence MtrffcisMp, the office or posilion of mufti. 

[ 1690 Dryden Don Sebast. iv. ii, The Iniquity of thirty 

Years Muftiship converted into Diamonds. 

I Mufti 2 (mznti). Also mufty, muftee. 

! [Perh. a facetious use of prec. It has been suggested that 
the original application may have been to the costume of 
dressing-gown, smoking-cap, and slippers, suggesting the 
attire of the ‘mufti ’ of the stage.] 

1. Plain clothes worn by any one who has a right 
to wear a uniform; esp. in phr. in mufti. 

. 1816 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master it. 50 His mufti’s off, and now, 
instead, Qni hi per force assumes the red. 1824 in Spirit 
Pub. Jrnls, (1825)479 A lancer in mufty. *833 Marryat 
P. Simple xi v, N ext morning [I ] made my appearance in a suit 
of mufti. *857 Trollope Three Clerks xxxix, He knew 
that, .he was dogged at the distance of some thirty yards by 
an amiable policeman in mufti. 1896 N. Davis Three Men 
fy a God urn He was made kennel huntsman to the regi- 
mental pack, and spent his time, dressed in most disreput- 
able mufti, between the boiling house and kennels. 


attrib. X854 Thackeray Newcomes viii, He has no mufti- 
coat, except one sent him out.. to India in the year 1821. 

2. A civilian; one who wears, or is in, ‘ mufti 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xx, There was also a sprinkling 
of civilians, or muftees, to use a West India expression. 

Mufty (mzriti) . dial. [Extension of Muff sbfj 
a. The whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea ; b. ‘ A fowl 
with a tufted or crested head’ (E. i). D.). 

a. [1831 J. Rennie Montagu’s Ornith. Diet. (ed. 2) 538 
White tin oat. . .Provincial. N ettle-Creeper. . . Muff. Charlie 
Muftie. Peggy.] 1839 Macgillivray Brit. Birds II. 354 
Even after being shot, you find the feathers of that part [sc. 
the throat] standing out more than is usual in birds : and 
from this habit is probably derived the familiar names of 
Muftie or Muffety, or Charlie Muftie, by which it [re. the 
White-throat] is generally known in Scotland. 

b. 1829 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 II. 252 What’n 
a cleckin she’s gotten Mufties, too, I declare. 

Mug (m»g), sb. 1 Also 6 mugge, 7-8 mugg. 
[Of unknown origin : cogn. w. LG. mokke, mukke 
mug, Norw. mugga, mugge f an open can or jug, 
esp. for warm drinks’ (Aasen), Sw. mugg mug, 
Norm. dial, ittoque cup, Guernsey moguel\ 

1. In some northern dialects : Any (large) earthen- 
ware vessel or bowl; also, a pot, jug, or ewer. 
Pan-mug : see Pan sb. 1 1 h. 

1570 Levins Manip. 184/24 A Mugge, pott s.,ollula. <2x585 
Polwart Flyting iv. Montgomerie 763 Lowsie lugs, leape 
jugs ! toome the mugs on the midding. 1902 Mrs. Barnes- 
Grundy Thames Camp 176 A large, stone bread-mug. 

2. A drinking- vessel, usually cylindrical, with or 
without a handle. 

A silver mug is a common christening gift to a child. 

1664 Cotton Scarron.x. 107 Dido., takes a Mug, that held 
two Quarts,.. And thus begins, Here Sirs, here’s to you. 
1688 Bond. Gas. No. 2316/4 A Mug,., a set of Casters, and 
an Orange-Strainer, all of Silver. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 94 Mr. Place discovered., 
a method of making porcelaine,. .of which manufacture be 
gave Thoresby a fine mug. 1844 Dickens Chimes i. (1845) 
5 They had had their Godfathers and Godmothers, these 
Bells.. and had had their silver mugs no doubt, besides. 
1846 D. J errold M rs. Caudle's Curt. Lect.yXh, Then there’s 
my china mug. 1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th. iii. viii, 
From the time when he held her at the font, and gave her 
a mug and a rattle, he has always ca led his betrothed 
Sophia. x886 J.K. Jerome Idle Thoughts (1889) 142 Life 
tastes much the same/whether we quaff it from a golden 
goblet or drink it out of a stone mug. 

b. A mug with its contents ; the liquid in a mug. 
1682 Dryden Mac FI. 12 1 A mighty mug of potent ale. 
X739 Joe Miller's Jests No. 133, 1 say, bring this Fellow a 
Mugg of Strong. Beer. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, Kit 
I carried a large slice of bread and meat, and a mug of ale. 
1903 Contemp. Rev. May 644 Twenty to thirty good sized 
mugs of malt liquor in an evening is by no means out of the 
way at academical gatherings. 

3. A cooling drink. 

| 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 268 The refreshing hut 

dangerous liquor . . known by th e appellation of ‘ mug ’. 1865 
Indian Dam. Econ. (ed. 6) 325 Cool Tankard or Mug. 

I 4 . Comb.: mug-hunter U. S. colloq. — Pot- 
FUN’TEit 3; mugware dial., earthenware. 

1883 Harper’s Mag. Aug. 443/2 To the.. mug-hunters [at 
yacht-races] it meant all three. 1900 Daily News 9 Oct. 3/1 
The old brown mugware settling pans have also passed into 
the limbo of a now almost forgotten age. 

Mug (mz>g), sbf dial. Also mugg. In full mug 
sheep : A breed of sheep having the face completely 
covered with wool. So nmg ewe, lamb, etc. 
j In some glossaries explained as a ‘ pollard ’ or ‘ hornless’ 

| sheep j this mayhave been the original sense : cf. Mugged a. 
1596 in Archmologia XLVI1I. 152 Item weather mugges 
xxviij. Item mugge lambes vj'rix. x6zx Brathwait Nat. 
Embassie, etc. (1877) 204 For good mug-sheepe and catteli 
. .none could come neare thee. 1793 Statist, A cc. Scot. VI. 
25 The sheep are of the English mugg kind. 1820 Scott 
Monast. Introd. Ep., A wig Tike the cuiled back of a mug- 
ewe. 1879 J. Lucas in Zoologist Sept. 356 They are all 
Scotch ewes for breeding, and first-rate Leicester tups, called 
in the dale [Nidderdale] ‘ mugs ’. 

Mug (nmg', sbf slang, [Perh. a use of Mug 
sb . 1 ; drinking mugs made to represent a grotesque 
human face were common in the X 8 th c.] 

1. The face. 

1708 Brit. A polio No. 2. 2/2 My Lawyer has a Desk, nine 
Law-books without Covers, two with Covers, a Temple- 
Mug, and the hopes of being a Judge. x8i2 J, H. Vaux 
Flash Diet., Mug, the face ; a queer mug is an ugly face. 
1824 Egan Boxiana ll. 412 His mug was often disfigured 
with the claret trickling down. 1850 E. FitzGerald Lett. 
(1889) I. 200, 1 found A. Tennyson in chambers at Lincoln's 
Inn : and recreated myself with a sight of his fine old mug. 
1897 G, Meredith Amazing Marr. I. xvi. 186 Look at old 
Rufus Abrane. I see the state of the fight on the old fellow's 
mug. He hasn't a bet left in, him 1 

2. The mouth. 

1820 J. H. Reynolds Fancy (1906) 22 Speak, Mrs. Tims; 
open thy mug, my dear ; Mouths here are made to speak, 
and not to eat, 1835 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xx. (1837) 
202 Hold your mug, you old nigger. 

Mug (m»g),r^ri dial. {E.Angl., Shropsh., etc.) 
[cogn. w. Mug vJ ; cf. ON. mugga mist, drizzle 
(perh. the source).] ‘ A fog or mist ; a slight rain 
or drizzle ; a damp, dull, gloomy state of the 
atmosphere ’ (E. D. D.). 

1775 Ash, Mug (a cant word), a mist, a fog. 

Mug (ru»g), sbA slang. 

I. A stupid or incompetent person, a ‘ muff 
‘ duffer ’ ; a fool, simpleton ; a card-sharper’s dupe. 
1859 Matsell Voc. (F armer). x86x MRvmwLond. Labour 
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III. 193 We sometimes have a greenhorn wants to go out 
pitching with us — a mug, we calls them. 1894 Maskelyne 
Sharps < 5- Flats 170 It does not need much persuasion to 
induce the 1 mug ’ to take the hank. 1900 JVIks. Glyn Visits 
Elizabeth (1906) 91 He fished out a scrap of paper from his 
pocket and pressed it into my hand, and said, ‘ Don’t be a 
mug this time 

2. Comb . : mug-hunter (see quot.). 

1887 J. W. Horsley Jottings fr. Jail 05 An old mug- 
hunter, one, that is to say, of the wretched horde who haunt 
the street at midnight to rob drunken men. 

Mug (mug), sbA slang, [f. Mug v.] 

1. An examination. 

1853 Maxwell in L. Campbell Life (1882) xgi, I was down 
after the Mug [note. Trinity College Examination] with 
Tayler's uncle in Suffolk. 

2. One who ‘ mugs ’ or reads hard. 

1888 Berkshire Gloss., Mag’, as a schoolboy’s expression to 
work hard, and one who does so is somewhat contemptu- 
ously termed ‘ a mug ’ by others who [etc.]. 1901 Daily 
News 6 Feb. 9/3 At the University of Oxford a 1 mug’ is a 
person who is not given to sport, or any indulgence, but who 
reads a great many books which he doesn’t understand. 

Mug (mzzg), sbJ Also moog. V ar. of Moong. 

_ 1840 Fenny Cycl. XVIII. 57/2 Phaseolus Mungo, or Moog, 
is one of the dry leguminous grains of India. 1876 Sir 
W. W. Hunter in Encycl. Brit. IV. 23/1 Of the pulses the 
most important are gram (Cicer arietimiin), tur. ., kulti. ., 
and mug (. Phaseolus Mungo). 

II Mug (mug), sbA Forms : 8-9 Mug, 9 Mugg, 
Mugh. [Bengali Magh, of obscure origin ; in 
16-1 7th c. Mogen, Mog, Mogne occur as names for 
Arakan and its people (see Yule s. v.).] The 
name given in Bengal to natives of Arakan and 
Chittagong. The Mugs were formerly celebrated 
as the best native cooks in Calcutta. 

1752 in J. Long Unpaid, Pec. Govt, (1869) 87 (Yule) The 
Mugs. i8qz C. James Milit. Diet., Mugs, a banditti of 
plunderers from an Indian nation. 1839 Court Mag.Jl. 63/2 
Two or three stout broad faced Mughs. 1866 Trevelyan 
in Frasers’s Mag. LXXIII. 389 That vegetable curry was 
excellent. Of course your cook is a Mug? 

attrib. 1897 Henty On Irrawaddy 39 This Mug language 
. .is. .almost the same as Burmese. 

Mug (mog), o.l dial, (see E. D. D.). [Prob. of 
Scandinavian origin : cf. Norw. mugga to drizzle. 
Cf, Mug jA 4 ] intr. To drizzle or rain slightly. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr, Kni. 2080 be heuen was vp halt, hot 
vgly per vnder, Mist muged on pe mor,malt on pe mountez. 
1825-80 Jamieson, To Mug, Muggle, v.n. Todrizzle. Aberd. 
Mug (mog), v . 2 slang and dial. Also mogg. 
[?An application of Mug o.ij intr. ‘To pout, 
grow sullen ; to mope ; to refuse food ’ (E. D. D.). 

C1730 Haynes MS. Dorset. Voc. in N. 1 J- Q. 6th Ser. (1883) 
VIII. 45T0 mogg, pout or grow sullen. 17.. Collins' Misc. 
(1762) 122 (Halliwellj Wit hung her blob, ev’n Humour 
seem'd to mourn, And sullenly sat inogging o’er his urn. 
1828 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 28 Snoozing and mugging over 
the fire after a hard day's work. i86r Holland Less. Life 
xx. 283 By * mugging ’ over your trouble out of business 
hours. 

Mug (mug), p.3 slang, [f. Mug sb.3] 

1. Theatr. a. intr. To ‘makea face’ ; to grimace, 
b. To mug up ', to paint (one’s face) ; to make up, 
trans, and intr. for rejl. 

1855 Dickens Dom'd t.xx, The low comedian had 'mugged' 
at him in his richest manner fifty nights for a wager. 1839 
'Hotted s Slang Did., Mug-up, to paint one’s face. Theat. 
1861 Mavhew Land. Labour III. 193 Then he underwent 
the operation of mugging himup with oil-colour paint, black, 
and.. red. 1859 W. S- Gilbert Bab Ball., Rev. Micah 
Smuts 54 He saw a dreary person on the stage, Who mouthed 
and mugged in simulated rage. 

2. Pugilism. trans. To strike in the face. 

1818 Sporting Mag. II. 279 The latter got away, and in 
return mugged him. 

Mug (mug), vA slang and dial. [f. Mug j/. 1 ] 
trans. To bribe with liquor. Also rejl. and intr. 
to get drunk (see E. D. D.), 

1850 H. Ingei.o Remin. II. 479 Having ..mugged, as we 
say in England, our pilot. 

Mug, »- 5 slang. 

1. intr. To read or study hard, to ‘grind’. Const. 
at; also with away, on, up. 

1848 Maxwell in L. Campbell Life (1882) 1 17 Please to 
write about your Prizes at College, and about coming here 
to mug. i860 Hot tens Slang Did, (ed. 2), Mug-up. . . To 
‘cram’ for an examination,— Army. 1878 About Some 
Fellows vii. 45 Stortford, ever since he had settled to work, 
had. .been patiently mugging on at his verses, and had got 
twelve done. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag 1. 241 That prize 
essay you were mugging away at. 

2. trans. To get up (a subject) by hard study. 
Also with up. 

1882 Besant Revolt of Man v. in When they ought to 
have been ‘ mugging bones', or drawing contracts, or reading 
theology. 1889 G. Allen Tents ofShem xxiv, I’ve mugged 
it all up out of books, that’s all. Anybody can mug it all up 
if he'll only take the pains. 

Mug, slang, intr. * Ho crowd, huddle to- 
gether in a confined space’ (E. D.D.). 

1878 N. tf Q. 5th Ser. IX. 84/2 They are all, father, mother, 
and children, mugging together in one room. 

Mug [mvg),vP U.S. slang, intr. To mug up; 
to make a plentiful meal. 

1897 Kipling Captains Courageous'!. 123 No reg’lar meals 
fer no one then. ’Mug-up when ye’re hungry, an’ sleep 
when ye can’t keep awake. Ibid. ix. 202 Him an’ my boy 
hookin’ fried pies an' muggin’ up when they ought to ha’ 
been asleep, *901 Scribner's Mag. XXIX. 498/2 Let 


Martin and trie mug up and get over near the fire to dry 
out, and we’ll have it again. 

|| M uga.(m«va). Alsomooga,munga,moonga. 
[Assamese muga.] A wild silk (of Assam) obtained 
from the cocoons of the Satumia. assatna ; also the 
silkworm which produces this silk. Also attrib. or 
ad/., as muga dhoties pi., muga silk, (silk) worm. 

1833 Cai-t. Jenkins in Geoghegan Part. Rep. Silk in 
India (1874) 113 The fawn-coloured moonga silk. Ibid., The 
moonga worm. 1830 Ogilvie, Muggadooties, in the East 
Indies, a sort of doth manufactured from wild silk. 1881 
T. Wardle Wild Silks of India 55 The Moonga, Mooga, 
or Muga Silk. 1887 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 60/1 
Next in promising qualities is the muga or moonga worm 
of Assam, Anther&aassama, a species to some extent domes* 
ticated in its native country. 

.Mugen, obs. form of Muggen a. dial. 

Mugg: see Mug sbA (sheep); and obs. f. Mug sbs. 
Muggar, variant of Mugger A 
t Mu-ggard, a. dial. Obs. [? f. Mug vA + 
-AKD.j Sullen, displeased. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding 194 Why, than tha wut he a prilled, 
or a muggard, a Zennet outreert. Ibid, 313. Ibid. Vocabu- 
lary, Muggard, sullen. 1787 Grose Pravinc. Gloss., Mug- 
gard, sullen. Exm. Hence 1818 in Todd, and in later Diets. 
Muggart, dial, form of Muuwokt. 

Mugged, a. dial. [Cf. MugjA 2 b.] Hornless. 
1588 Wills if Inv. N. C. (Surtees) II. 33 note, To my son 
Henry Ogle a brass pot, a black tagged cow, a black mugged 
cow. 1828 Craven Gloss. II. 289 N een gimmer mugg’d hogs. 

Muggen, «■ dial. Also 7 mugen. [f. Mug 
sbA 1 +• -EN 4 .] Made of earthenware. 

1688 R, Holme Armoury m. xiv. (Roxb.) 2/1 Mugen 
weare. Ibid. xxii. 280/1 Made of earth or clay, Muggen 
weare. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Muggen, adj. of earthen- 
ware. ‘A muggen egg’ is the name for a manufactured 
article used as a nest-egg. 

[Muggeut, Gesner’s (1555) German rendering 
(= mod.G. miickenente, f. miicke fly + ente duck) 
of mod.L. anas muscaria, a species of wild duck 
described by Aldrovandns. Quoted in 1678 in 
Ray Willughby's Ornilh. ill. iii. 375, and mis- 
taken by some later writers for an Eng. word. 
Hence in Webster 182S-32, and in later Diets.] 
Mugger 1 (mu’goi). dial. Also 8 mogger. [f. 
Mug si>J + -ER 1 .] A hawker of earthenware. 

1743 Heddon-on-the-Wall Par. Reg., William, son to 
Michell the Mogger, bp. 23 March. 1836 Scott Old Mart. 
Introd., The ware of Cooper Cl iment was rejected in horror, 
much to the benefit of his rivals the muggers, who dealt in 
earthenware. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour lix, 
A nimble-handed mugger, or tramp might have carried off 
whatever he liked with impunity. 1884 Manch. Exam. 
1 Sept. 5/1 Alnwick is a. great resort of.. ‘muggers’, ..tramps 
who travel round the district to sell earthenware. 

II Mugger 2 (mu-gai). Also -ur, -ar. [Hindi 
magar. J The broad-nosed crocodile of India. 

1844 J. E. Gray Catal. Tortoises, etc. Brit, Mm, 60 The 
Muggaror Goa. Crocodilm palustris. 1834 Hooker Hhnal. 
Jrnls. I. ii. 54 Of the short nosed, or mugger kind. 1895 
Cook India, Burma 4 Ceylon 68 Muggers or man-eating 
alligators. 

Mu gger 3. slang, ff. Mug vA + -erL] One 
who ‘mugs’ or studies diligently. 

1883 J. Payn Canon’s Ward viii, ‘A mugger’ — a com- 
prehensive term understood to include all persons with an 
ambition for University distinction. 

Mugger 4 (mzrgai). Theatr. slang, [f. Mug 
w.3 + -Eu l.] A comedian who ‘ mugs ’ or grimaces. 

1892 Nat. Qbserv. 27 Feb. 379/1 None had ever a more 
expressive viznomy than this prince of 1 muggers 

Muggert, muggerwarte: see Mugwort. 
Mugget 1 (mz'-get). Forms : 6 muguet, 6-9 
mugwet, 9 mugget. [a. F. muguet (in mod. 
use lily of the valley and woodruff), semi-popular 
ad. med.L. musedtum ‘ musk-scented f. musc-us 
Musk. Cf. OF. nntgueie nutmeg, ad. (nux) mus - 
cat a.) A name given to several plants : a. Petty 
mugget {mugwet), maid’s hair, or yellow bedstraw, 
Galium verum. b. Golden mugget, crosswort, 
Galium Cruciata. e. Woodruff, Asperu/a odorata. 

d. The lily of the valley, Convallaria majalis. 

e. The guelder rose, Viburnum Opulus. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens iv. Ixxv. 339 In French, Petit Muguet. 
. . We may also name it Pety Muguet. Ibid, lxxvii. 341 In 
high Douche, Golden Walmaister, that is, Golden Muguet. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal n. ccccxlviii, 968 In .English our 
Ladies Bedstraw, Cheese mining, Matdes Haire, and petie 
Mugwet. Ibid., Table Eng. Names, Mugwet, that is Wood- 
roole. 1665 Lovell Herbal ted. 2) 292 Mug-wet, see 
Woodroof. Petty mugwet, see Ladies bedstraw. 1871 Pul- 
man Rustic Sk. (ed. 3) 117 ‘ Mugget' is also the local name 
for the guelder rose. 

Mugget 2 (mu’get). <3Af.exc.r/za/.(seeE.D.B.). 
Forms; 5 pi, mog(g)hettis, 6 moget, moquet, 

6- 8 mugwet;, 8-9 muggut, 9 muggat, muggett, 

7- mugget. [Of obscure origin ; it is difficult to 
regard it as an application of prec.] 

1. The intestines of a calf or sheep, as an article 
of food. Also = Gather-bag. 

1481CAXTON Reynard xxx ii. (Arb.)92Themoghettis,Lyuer 
longesand the Inward [of the calf] slial be for your chyldren, 
e 1530 Lacy Wyl Bucks's Test. A iij, For the thrid. course 
of the bucke, .The potage Mogetsand Nowmbleis stued 
[etc.]. Ibid. 13 j, For to dight the Moget. 1575 Tukberv. 
Venerie 39 The gatherbagge or Mugwet of a yong harts, 
1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xviii. 372 Like the Moquet or Chauden 


of a Calfe. 1605 in Archarologia (1800) XIII. 370 Calves, 
plucke. Calves Mugget. Calves Foote. 1791 Wolcot (P. 
Pindar) Remonstr. Wks. 1812 II. 452 I’m a poor botching 
tailor for a court Low bred on liver and what Clowns call 
mugget. 1864 Ii. Cornw. Words in Jrnl. R.inst. Cornw. 
Mar. 18, Mnggets, the small entrails ; chitterlings, 
f 2. A dish made from the ‘ mugget ’ of a calf or 
sheep. Obs. rare. ■ 

1396 Gd. Huswives Jewell C5, To make mnggets. First 
perboyle them, and take white and chop them both to- 
geather [etc.]. 1597 Ibid. 11. B iij, You may make a mugget 
of a Sheepe as these allawes bee, sailing you must put no 
mutton into it. 1677 Locke in Ld. King Life (Bohn) 134 
At Bristol.. taste.. marrow puddings, cock ale metheglm 
white and red muggets. 

3. attrib. : mugget-pie (also muggety pie). 

1696 Salmon Earn. Diet. (ed. 2) 2i2_ Mugget Minced-Pye. 
Boil your Muggets tender, and being cold, mince them 
small; then put [etc.]. 1800 Archxologia XIII. 388 la 
Cornwall a Muggity Pye is a pye made of Calves intrails. 
Mugg-ewede, obs. form of Mugwebij. 

+ Mug'gilL slang. Ohs. rare. A beadle. 

1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all E 3, The Muggill, the 
Beadle. 

Mu*ggily, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Muggy a. + 
-I,Y2.]“ln a muggy state or condition. 

1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as FI. xxvii, Winter., 
has come in meekly, wetly, muggily. 

Mugg'in, variant of Moggan Sc. 

Mugginess (mzrgmes). [f. Muggy a. + -ness.] 
The state, quality, or condition of being muggy. 

1872 Geo. EuoTin Cross Life III. 171 We are languisliing 
with headache from two days’ damp and mugginess. 1887 
Miss Braddon Like if Unlike xix, The mild mugginess of 
a London autumn. 

Muggins (mzrginz), sb. [perh. the surname 
Muggins, used arbitrarily with allusion to Mug 
sbfi Cf. the use of the surname in Surtees Handley 
Cross (1843).] 

1. slang. A fool, simpleton; a ‘juggins’. To 
talk muggins', to say silly, foolish things. Also 
‘ a borough-magnate ; a local leader’ (Farmer). 

_ 1881 Punch 10 Sept. 110/2 Well them as talks Muggins 
like that to our gurls must be milks. 1884 ibid. 11 Oct. 
180/1 Must ha’ thought me a muggins, old man, To ask 
.sex'll a question of ' Arry. 

2. a. A children’s game of cards. 

Each player lays down a card face upwards, forming a pile 
before him. When the top cards before two players match, 
the one who first cries ‘ Muggins ’ transfers his pile to the 
other. When all the cards are brought into one pile, the 
player to whom it belongs is the loser. The word muggins 
is also applied to the player who has to receive cards from 
another, and to the pool Formed by the cards that remain of 
the pack after an equal division in dealing. 

1876 Heather Cards if Card Tricks 199. 
b. A game of dominoes in which the players 
count by fives or multiples of five. 

1881 Cassell’s Bk. Sports 390 (Dominoes) The game of 
AH Fives, or Muggins, is very popular in some circles. 

Mu’ggish, a. 1 0 bs. [f. Mug sbA (though 
earlier in our quots.) + -ish.] Damp, musty. 

1635 Gurnall Ckr. in Ami. 1. 280 The World we live in 
is corruptible, and all here is subject to putrifie, as things 
kept in a rafty muggish Room subject them to mould. 
1731 Bailey vol. II, Muggish, inclinable to be musty, or to 
smell so. 17SS in Johnson ; and in later Diets. 

t Mu'ggite. Obs. [f. Mug sbP + -ite 1 .] ?A 
member 01 a ‘ mug-house club 
1718 Entertainer No. 30. 205 This would be to take up 
the Practice of our modem Muggites, to grin like a Dog, 
and go about the City. 

t Mu'ggle 1 . Obs. rare. Also 3 moggie, 4 
mugliel. [Origin unknown.] An alleged Kentish 
word for ‘ tail ’. Hence f Mtrggling- (also mog- 
lynge), a tailed man. 

c 1205J Lay. 29588 J>a tailes heom comen on ; per uoren heo 
majen iteled beon. lscend wes f>at mon-cun ; muggles [c 1273 
moggies] heo hafden and inne hirede seiches men cleopeS 
heom muglinges [1:1275 moglymges], C1450 Bower in 
Eordun's Scotichron. (1759) I. 139 Vacatur.. cauda ab in- 
digenis, patria lingua, Mughel. 
t Mll’ggle 2 . [Origin and meaning obscure.] 
1607 Middleton Your Five Gallants 11, i, Oh the parting 
of vs twaine, Hath causcle me mickle paine, and I shall 
nere be married V ntill I see my muggle againe. 1617 T, 
Young England s Bane Ii 4 b, 1 baue seene a company 
amongst the very Woods and Forests, drinking fora muggle. 
. . Sixe baue determined to trie their strengths who could 
drinke most glasses for the muggle. The first drinkes a 
glasse of a pint, the second two, the next three [etc ]. 

Muggletottian (m»-g’litou*nian), a. and sb. 
Also 7 Mugultonian. [f. Muggletoti (see below) 
+ -ian.] a. sb. A member of the sect founded 
c 1631 by Lodowicke Muggleton and John Reeve, 
b. adj. Belonging or pertaining to this sect. Hence 
Mug-g-leto-uianism. 

The belief of the sect rests on the personal inspiration of 
its founders, who claimed to be the ‘ two witnesses ’ of Rev. 
xi. 3-6. . 

a 1670 Rust Disc, Truth (1682) 158 The Blasphemies of 
the present Muggletonians. 1687 T, Brown in Dk, Buckhm.'s 
Wks. ( 1705) II. 113 Here started up Presbyterians, there 
Mugultonians, one making God damn all but _themselves ; 
and the other saving him the Labour, and doing it them- 
selves. 1729 Fielding Author's Farce in. Wks. 1882 VIII. 
229 A Muggletonian dog stabbed me. 1796 Colquhoun 
I Police Metrop. 374 [In a list of Meeting houses for Dis- 
senters] 4 for Muggletonians. 1868 Pall Mall G. 5 May 8/2 
I The death is announced of Mr. Joseph Gandar. .and it is 
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added that ‘he was a sincere member of the sect called 
Muggletonians for upwards of sixty years’. There is, it is 
understood, only one place of worship in London connected 
with this extraordinary sect of religionists, and not three 
more in the whole of England. i88x N. <$• Q. 6th Ser. IV. 
431/2 In externals Muggletonianism resembles Quakerism, 
rejecting as it does all symbolical religion. 

Muggur, variant of Mugger-, 

Muggut, variant of Mugget - dial. 

Muggy (m#'gi), sb. dial. [Alteration of 
Moggie, Maggie : cf. Peggy sb. 2.] (Also muggy- 
cut-throat.) The white-throat, Sylvia cincra ; also 
the lesser white-throat, Sylvia curruca. 

1829 Brockktt N. C. Words (ed. 2), Muggy \ the white- 
throat. 1831 J. Rennie Montagu's Ornith. Viet. 538 White 
throat. . . Muggy- Cut- Throat. 1894 Newton Diet. Birds 
in. 601. 

Muggy (mn-gi), a. [f. Mug sbf or vO + -y.] 

1. Mouldy, moist, damp, wet. 06s. exc. dial. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Muggy , inclinable to be musty, or to 

smell so. X902 Daily Chron. 25 Oct. 7/6 Was it [the meat] 
not slimy, and did it not smell V — The Defendant : Oh, it’s 
what we call ‘ muggy 1 in the trade. That only has to be 
wiped off, and then it’s all right. 

2 . Of weather (also of a day, season, place, etc.) : 
Damp, close and warm. 

1746 in W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1757) 24 The Salters 
complained the Weather was hot and muggy. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia v. ix, Weather quite muggy. 1831 D. Jer- 
rold St. Giles viii. 72 He heard a far-off voice roar through 
the muggy air. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xxix, The evening, 
though sunless, had been warm and muggy for the season. 
t>. Close, stifling. 

1820 J. H. Reynolds Fancy (1906) 51 His two rooms are 
naked, dun and muggy. 1906 Fall Mall G. 19 Mar. 10/ x 
The ‘ muggy ’ smell so generally noticeable in lodging- 
houses and barrack-rooms. 

Mughal, variant of Mogul. 

Mug’he, obs. f. May ®.i; Mow sbO, v. 2 
Mughel, Mugher: see Muggle 1 , Mowyer. 
Mirg-liouse. [f. Mug s />0 + House.] 

1 . An ale-nouse, beer-house. ? Obs. or arch , Also 
attrib. in mug-house club, the designation of cer- 
tain political clubs (of Hanoverian sympathies) 
which met at ‘ mug-houses’ early in the iSth c. ; 
so mug-house chief. 

1685 Choice Collect. 180 Loyal Songs (ed. 3) 322 The Mug- 
house. 1710 Steele Taller No. 180 r 3 There is a Mug- 
house near Long-Acre, where [etc.]. 1717 Tickell Epist. 

fr. Lady to Gent, at Avignon 73 Our sex has dar'd the 
Mugg-House Chiefs to meet. 1753 H. Walpole Let. to 
Bentley Sept., Every ale-house is here [Birmingham] written 
■mug-house, a name one has not heard of since the riots in 
the late King's time. 1827 Hone Table Bk. I. 378 At the 
mug-house club in Long-acre {temp. Geo. I]. 1891 Baring- 
Gould Urith xv, When a young gallant begins to squabble 
at village mug-houses. 

2. dial. A pottery. 

1841 C. H. Hartshorne Salopia Antiq. 511. 

Mught, obs. pa. t. of May v . 1 
Mugliwarde, obs. form of Mugwort. 
Mugient (mifZ’dgient), a. rare. [ad. L. mu- 
gient-em, pr. pple. of muglre to bellow.] Lowing, 
bellowing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxv. 173 A Bittor 
maketh that mugient tioyse, or as we terme it Bumping by 
putting its bill into a reed [etc.]. 1816 Parr Let. to Routk 
8 Mar., Wks. 1828 VII. 671 He, like myself, hates the tinal 
mugient M in Latin. 

Hence + Mirglency, a bellowing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxvii. (1658) 219 This 
mugiency [ printed magiency] or boation. 

Mugike, obs. form of Moujik. 

|| Mugil (mm-dgil). Forms : 4-5 mugill, 6 
mugyll, 6- mugil. [L. mugil.] The mullet. In 
modern use only as the Latin name of the genus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiu. xxvi. (1495) 461 There 
is a manere fysshe that hyght Mugill whyche is full qwyuer 
and swyfte. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 203 In an 
other kynde of fysshe, called a mugyll, ana also in y* ele, 
neuer man myght discerne ony male or female. 1384 Lyly 
Campaspe it. ii. 51 Mugil, of all fishes the swiftest. 1836 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Mugil, Silvery Grey. Ichtkyol. Com- 
mon name for the Mugil cephalus. 

MugiloIcL (mi«-cly,iloid), a. and sb. Ichihyol. 
[ad. mocl.L. Mitgiloidei, f. mugil : see Mugil and 
-OID.] a. adj. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the family Mugiloidei (Cuvier) of fishes, of which 
Mugil is the typical genus, b. sb. A mugiloid fish, 
1842 Brandb Diet. Set., etc., Mugiloids., a family of Acan- 
thopterygian fishes in the system of Cuvier. 

t Muglard. Obs. rare ~ °. [Cf. Norw. mugga 
to heap up, hoard (money).] A miser. 
c 1440 Promp. Paw. 347/2 Muglard, or nyggarde, tenax. 

tMu-gle. Obs. rare. [ad. L. mugil : see 

Mugil.] ** Lump sb? 

1374 T. N[ewton] tr. Gratarolus' Direct. Health L j b, 
Those fishes that are called Mugles or I.ompes [prig, qui a 
Latinis Mugiles, vulgo autem Cepkalt, quasi capitones 
dixeris, appellantm •]. 1398 Florio, Leuctsco , a ktnde of 

mugle or lamp fish. Some take it for a fresh water mullet. 
Mugster (mcgstai). School slang, [f. Mug v.i 
+ -stub.] One who ‘ mugs’ or works hard. 
x888 Goschen Rectorial Addr. to Students of Aberdeen 
In Scotsman 1 Feb., Schools and colleges, .have invented 
for this purpose [viz. depreciation of hard intellectual work] 
i .phrases . . such as a ‘ sap ’, a ‘ smug . a ‘ mugster ’. 

Muguart, obs. Sc. form of Mugwort. 


Muguet, obs. form of Mugget L 
Magultonian, obs. form of Muggletonian. 
Mugweed (m»-gwzd). dice. Forms: 4mugge- 
wede, 5 mugwed, muguued, (mogwed), 8- 
mugweed. [f. mug- (in Mugwort) + Weed; 
perh. in part an etymologizing perversion of mugwet 
Mugget k] a. Mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris, b. 
Crosswort, Galium Cruciata ; also golden mugmeed 
(Treas. Bot. 1866). 

a 1387 Sinon. Bart hoi. (Anecd. Oxon.) n/2 Arthemesia , 
muggewede. Ibid. 20/1. cxgyaAlphita (ibid.) 13/2 Arche- 
inesia. .angl. mugwort uel mugwed. 1736 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 853 Crosswort or Mugweed. x886 Cheshire 
Gloss., Mugweed, Artemisia vulgaris. 

Mugwet: see Mugget l and 2. 

MagwOrt (nra-gwrat). Forms : 1 muegwyrt, 
(mugcwyrfc) , mugwyrt, 1-2, 6 mugwurt, 3 
mugwet, 4-6 mogwort, mugworte, 5 mug- 
wortt, mtighwarde, 6 mogworte, mugwourt, 
mogworth, Sc. muguart, 6-7 mugwoort, 7 
muggerwarte, 9 mugworth, dial, and Sc. mug- 
gart, muggert, 5- mugwort. [repr. "WGcr. 
*nmggi'tmtrti, f. *muggjo- fly, Midge + *wurli- 
platit, Wort; the i of the first element seems to 
have disappeared before the period of umlaut.] 

1 . The plant Artemisia vulgaris, formerly also 
called motherwort. Also applied to other species 
of Artemisia, as wormwood, A. Absinthium. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeclul. I. 102 Herba artemesia traganthes 
Let is mugewyrt. r xooo ./Elfric Gloss, in Wr.AV dicker 
134/15 A rtemisia, uel matrum herba, mugwyrt. 1 1263 
Vac. Plants ibid. 554/3 Artimesie , mugwrt, merherbarum. 
c 1430 ME. Pied. Bk. (Heinrich) 77 Tak mogwort, and 
Stainpe hit. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67, I sau muguart, that 
is gude for the suffocatione of ane vomans bay mis hed. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 62 'Three or fower stalkes 
of muggerwarte to lye on the hough or place wheare 
the bees light. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Mugwort 
has loug been famous as an uterine and antispasmodic. 
1799 J. Hull Brit. Flora 182 Artemisia cserulescens. . . 
Bluish Mugwort. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pampk. ii. 71 
Fill your thrashing-floor with docks, ragweeds, mug worths, 
and ply your flail upon them, — that is not the method to 
obtain sacks of wheat. 1866 Treas. Hot., Mugwort. Arte- 
misia vulgaris. — , Indian. Artemisia hirsuta. — , West 
Indian. Partheniwu Hysterophorus. 

2 . Crosswort, Galium Cruciata. 

X796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) TI. 187 Galium 
cruciata. Scop. Crosswort. Mugwort. Mugweed. Z855 
Miss Pratt Flower. PL III. 148. 

Mugwump (mzi'gwnmp), sb. U. S. [a. Natick 
mugquomp great chief (occurring in Eliot’s Massa- 
chusetts Bible, e. g. in Gen. xxxvi. 15, where it 
answers to the ‘duke’ or the Eng. Bible).] 

1 . A jocular term for : A great man, a ‘ boss ’. 

1832 in Nation (1891) 21 May 414/3 It has extensively 

circulated among the Knights of Kadosh and the Most 
Worshipful Mugwumps of the Cabletow. 1877 J. H. Brom- 
ley in N. Y. Tribune 16 Feb., John A. Logan is the Head 
Centre, the Hub, the King Pin, the Main Spring, Mogul, 
and Mugwump of the final plot. 

2 . One who holds more or less aloof from party- 
politics, professing disinterested and superior views. 
In 1884, spec, applied to Republicans who refused 
to support the nominee of their party for president. 

1884 N. Y. Even. Post 20 June (Cent.), We have yet to 
see a Blaine organ which speaks of the Independent Re- 
publicans otherwise than as Pharisees, hypocrites, dudes, 
mugwumps, transeendentalists, or something of that sort. 
1884 W. Everett AA at Quincy, Mass. 13 Sept. (Stanf.), 1 am 
an independent — a Mugwump. 1884 Sat. Rev. 22 Nov. 
659/1 It may be that in a few years, .a little group of British 
Mugwumps, .will arise in their might [etc.]. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. II. ui. Ivi. 379 The case of these Indepen- 
dents, or Mugwumps, is an illustrative one. ..Very few., 
take an active _ part in ‘politics’, however interested they 
may be in public affairs. 1890 C. L. Norton Polit. A men- 
j canisms 74 Mugwump, 1898 Academy 22 Oct. 109 Halifax 
1 is, of course, the typical ‘trimmer’, which is to say ‘mug- 
wump ’ of Restoration politics. 

3 . attrib. quasi-«t/f. That is a mugwump ; of or 
pertaining to mugwumps. 

x8go in Century Diet. 

Hence Mugwump v. intr., to play the part of 
a mugwump; Mugwu'mpery, Mu 1 gwuxnpism. 

1883 Boston (Mass.) Jrul. 13 Apr, 2/2 Wit! E. Haskell of 
the Minneapolis Tribune says that ‘ Previousness is one of 
the worst characteristics of Mugwumpery ’. 1887 Nation 
31 Mar. 265/1 It will thus be seen that Mugwumpism is 
growing both in the East and the West. 1889 N. Y. Tribune 
10 Mar. (Cent.), They mugwumped in 1884. 

Muhal, variant of Mahal. 

Muhammad, -an : see Mohammed, -an. 
Muhar, variant form of Mohur. 

Muharem, -arratu, -era : see Mqhabram. 
Muhooa, variant of MaHWA. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 
Mulir, obs. form of Mohur. 

Muid (m ui). Forms: 4-7 muy, 5 muye, 
mue, 6 rani, 5 mewe, 6-8 mew, 7 mued, 7- 
muid. See also Mor sb. 1 , Mud sb. 2 [a. OF. 
vtui, mod.F. muid:— L. modium: see Modius. 
Cf. Du. mud(de. Mud sb.' 1 ] 

1 . A former French measure of capacity, varying 
greatly in different localities and as applied to 
different commodities. Obs, exc. Hist. 


a. A dry measure (for corn, meat, salt, etc.). 

In recent times the values assigned to it range from about 
32 to about xxo bushels ; in early use it was a much smaller 
measure, often stated as =4 bushels. 

cxspoliom. Rose 5590 An hundred mauys[ro Tkynne', read 
muys; Glasgotv MS. mavis ; Fr. orig. muis] ofwhttegreyn, 
X481 Caxton Godeff'roy xl. 78 He gaf to hym ten muyes, 
every muye is four busshellys. 1349 Compl. Scot. xiv. 113 
Anniba! send to cartage thre muis of gold ryngis. 169a 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2831/2 The offer.. of furnishing them with 
18000 Muids [of Corn] at a reasonable Price. 1703 Ibid. 
No. 3891/4 About 57 Mews of Bay-Salt. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Bushel, The Half-Minot contains three 
Bushejs, and the Muid of Coals contains thirty Half-Minots. 
1771 Chron. in Ann. Reg. XIV. 100/1 In Swabia the muid 
of ryo sells for 36 florins. 1804 Ranicen Hist. France III. 
v. 318 A modius or muid of seed yielded but a setier. 

d - b. A liquid measure ; a cask holding this. 

The local varieties ranged from 60 to 160 gallons. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvii. 47 
There was thenne estemyd frixyte ynough for to gadre an 
hundred mues, or tonnes of wyne. 1329 Rastell Pastymc , 
Hist. Rom. (1811) 22 A mew of wyne which is almost iiii 
galons. c 1618 Moryson I tin. iv. (1903) 173 Each Mued of 
Wyne commonly j'eildes the king Eighteene Shillings of our 
mony. 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1 1. 160 They have 
established to her her pretentions of soe much upon every 
muy of wine as amounts unto the best part of a million per 
annum. 1686 Plot Siaffordsh, 62 Accounting 72 Gallons 
to the Hogshead, the Muid contains scarce | of a Hogshead. 
1727-41 Chambers Cvcl. s.v., Muid is also one of the nine 
casks, or regular vessels used in France, to put wine and 
other liquors in. 

2 . A French measure of land, representing the 
area that would require a ‘ muid ’ of seed. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) X14 A Muid of Land is i» 
Septiers or Arpents. 

Mini, var. Moil sbJ>, Mool sb., Mule sb. 2 

Muild, Muildry : see Mould, Mouldry. 

Millie, Muill(e : see MuleI and 2 . 

Miiilin, Muinde, obs. ff. Moolin, Mind. 

Muir, Sc. variant of Moor sbf 

Muise, mulsh, obs. forms of Meuse. 

Muist, variant of Must Obs., musk. 

Muit(e, Muitable, obs. ff. Mute, Mutable. 

Mujik, variant of Moujik. 

Muk(e, obs. forms of Mkek a., Muck sb. 1 

Mukaddim, variant of Mokaddam, headman. 

Mukel : see Mickle. 


Miikhede, variant of Meekhead Obs. 

Mukke, Milky lie, obs. ff. Mock sb.\ Muck-hill. 

Mulagutoney, obs. form of Mulligatawny. 

Mulane, obs. form of Milan 1. 

+ Mu Tat. Obs,~ 1 Anglicized form of Mulatto. 

1678 T. Jones Heart fy Rt. Soveraign 497 A monstrous 
equivocal bastard-brood of spiritual-carnal mulats. 

Mulata, obs. form of Mulatta, Mulatto. 

Mulateer, -ier, obs. forms of Muleteer. 

Mulato, mulatow, obs. forms of Mulatto. 

f Mula'tta. Obs. Also 7 mulata. [a. Sp. mu- 
lata, fem. of mulalo Mulatto.] A female mulatto. 

x6zz Mabue tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. u. 328 margin^ 
Mulata, is a maid-childe, that is borne of a Negra, and a 
fayre man ; and so on the contrary. x668 Dryden Even. 
Lcwe iv. (1671) 52 ’Tis impossible your love should be so 
humble, to descend to a Mulatta. 1828 Tyerman & Bennet 
frill. Voy., etc. 28 Jan. (1831) II. Hi. 401 There is a law here 
[Mauritius] that no Englishman shall marry a woman of 
colour, not even a nxnlatta. 

Mulatto (mi«lse - w), sb. and a. Forms: 6 
mulatow, 7 malato, mallatto, melotto, molata, 
-o, mol(l)otto, mulata, -o, mulatto, mullato, 
7-8 molatto, -etto, mullatto, 8 malotto, me- 
latto, moletta, 9 mulattoe, 7- mulatto, [a. 
Sp. (and Pg.) mulato young mule, hence one of 
mixed race, a mulatto, obscurely derived from. 
undo Mule sbO ; hence F. muldlre (with assimila- 
tion of suffix to -dtre * -aster), It. mulatto.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One who is the offspring of a European and a 
Negro ; also used loosely for any half-breed re- 
sembling a mulatto. 

1595 Drake’s Voy. (Kakl. Soc.) 22 By meanes of a Mulatow 
and an Indian, we had, this night, forty bundles of dried 
beife. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. xiv. 545 _ Why then are 
the Portugalls Children and Generations White, or Mulatos 
at most. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 10 A great fat man,., 
his face not so black as to be counted a Mollotto. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1699) 199 The Mulata, because he said ne 
was in the Fireship, .was immediately banged. 17x3 C’tesS 
of Winchilsea JUisc. Poems 209 Grinning Mnlottos in true 
Ermin stare. 1727-4* Chambers Cycl., Mulatto, a name 
given, in the Indies, to those who are begotten by a negro 
man on an Indian woman; or an Indian roan on a negro 
woman. 1834 Thackeray Nesucmnes I. 31 Two wooly- 
headed poor little mulattos. x88s R. L. & F. Stevenson 
Dynamiter xi, That hag of a mulatto was no less a person 
than my wife. 


j- 2 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1664 Jkr. Taylor Dtssuas. Popery t. I. § 3 Purgatory, 
which is a device to make men be Mulata’s as the Spaniard 
calls half-Christians, 


3 . Geol. The greenstone of Northern Ireland. 

1816 Conybearb in Trans. Geol. Soc. III. 130 Mulattos, 
an arenaceous stone, with a calcareous cement of a speckled 
appearance (whence its name). 1843 Portlock Geol. xxo 
The chalk ..rests on. .Indurated greensand or (as it has been 
called) mulatto stone. 
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MULE, 


4 . aitrib. and Comb., as mulatto-like adj.; mu- 
latto jack, a term for Yellow fever (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1891); mulatto land, -soil U. S., a dark 
coloured fertile kind of soil ; mulatto tree (see 
quot.). 

1794 Morse A mer. Geog. 556 The "mulatto lands [of 
Georgia] are generally strong. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 177 
As for my Face, the Colour of it was really not so *Moletta 
like, as one might expect. 1794 Morse A mer. Geog. 556 
The "mulatto soil [of Georgia], consisting of a black mould 
and red earth. 1876 Encycl, Brit. IV. 97/1 The "Mulatto 
tree ( Eukylista Spruceana), one of the Cinchonaceae. 

B. adj, "• 

1 . Belonging to the class of mulattos. 

a 1704 T. Brown Walk round Land., Tavern Wks. 1709 
III. tu. 9, I shall observe your Caution, says my Moletto 
Comrade [an Indian]. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Anter. 
II. 156 She was asked whether she thought of doing any- 
thing for her two mulatto children. 1900 Deniker Races 
of Man xiii. 542 A Mulatto woman, the offspring of a 
Spaniard and a negress, may give birth to a Morisco by 
uniting with a Spaniard. 

2 . Of the colour of a mulatto ; tawny. 

1622 Mabbe tr. A Ionian's Guzman d’Alf. n. 328, I sweare 
and vow vnto thee by this my Mulata face, that [etc.]. 1826 
Prichard Res. Rhys. Hist. Man. (ed. 2) 1 . 151 A man, who 
..was of a mulatto complexion. 1870 W. M. Baker New 
Timothy 84 (Cent.) Women of all shades of color, from 
deepest jet up to light mulatto. 

Mulattoism (miwlse’toiz’m). [f. Mulatto + 
-ism.] The production of mulattos. 

1861 Van Evrie Negroes 147 The fourth generation of 
mulattoism is as absolutely sterile as muleism. 

Mulattress (miwWtres). [ad. F. mul&tresse, 
fem. of mul&tre Mulatto.] A female mulatto. 

1845 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887] I. 344 Our party con- 
sisted of two Catholic priests and two Mulattresses. 

Mulberry (mzrlberi). Forms : a. 4 molberi, 
mooibery, 4-7 mulberie, -y, 5-6 molbery(e, 
6 moulberie, 7 mulburie, 6- mulberry, p. 3 
murberie, 5-6 morbery, -berie, 6 more berry, 
[In 14th c. mulberie, -prob. ad. MlLG.mdlbere (mod. 
G. maulbeere ) OHG. m&lberi, an altered form 
(cf. mlllboum mulberry tree) of mUr-beri, mSr-beri 
(=Du. moerbezie ), f. L. mor-um mulberry (see 
Moke sb 2 ) + beri Berry sb. 

The j 3 forms prob. never had any real currency. In quot. 
<11265 vtur- is a. OF. -mure (moa.F. milre, altered form of 
tnoure:— L. inora pl.j ; Caxton’s morberies is after Du. 
moerbezie ", and the 16th c. instances are prob. pedantic 
corrections of mulbery after the Latin.] 

1. The fruit of any tree of the genus Morus, esp. 
the Black Mulberry, M. nigra. 

The ‘ berry \ of roundish oval shape, is an aggregate of a 
multitude of true fruits covered by succulent calyces. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. i. (Tollem. MS.), In 
some tren and herbes frute ripe]> sone, as mulberies [1535 
moulberyes]. c 1407 Lydg. Reson 4 Sens. 3954 The Molberye. 
1535 Coverdale A mos vii. 14 Now as I wasbreakynge downe 
molberies. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 58 The iuice of the rype 
mulberries is a good mouth medicine. 1592 Shaks. Pen. 4 
Ad. 1103 Some other in their bils Would bring him mul- 
berries & ripe-red cherries, 1718 Quincy Cotnpl. Disp. 100 
Mulberries are grateful, cooling, and astringent. *850 J. 
Bells Syst.Geog. IV. 314 The white mulberry [ Morus alba ] 
forms the wealth of the country of the Druses. 1907 Daily 
News 5 Sept. 4 In a good season ripe mulberries may be 
plucked within fifty yards of Fleet-street. 

) 9 . C1265 Gloss. Plant-n. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557/31 Celsi, 
murer, murberien. £1483 Caxton Dialogues 13 Cheryes, 
sloes, Morberies, strawberies. c 153a [see Mulberry-tree in 
4]. 1548 Turner Names Herbes (E. D. S.) 9 A line blacks 
bery lyke a blacke morbery. 
b. = inulbeny-tree. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. i. 15 The kyng }aue in to Jerusalem 
..cedresas long mulberies [Vulg . cedros quasi sycomoros]. 
1577 B. Googe Heresback's Huso. 11. (1586) 92 Whensoeuer 
you see the Mulberie begin to spring, you may bee sure that 
winter is at an ende. 1617 Purchas Pilgrimage (ed. 3) 588 
Vines, which they plant at the foot of the Mulberrie, the same 
Tree seeming to beare two Fruits. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xxviii. (1794) 436 Black Mulberry has rugged, heart- 
shaped leaves, 1819 Warden United States I. 185 Red 
mulberry, Morus rubra. 1882 Garden 23 Dec. 545/2 The 
common Mulberry is a native of Italy, but has been grown 
in this country for more than 300 years, 

2 . Applied to plants or trees of other genera; in 
Eng. dialects often to the Blackberry, Rubus fruti- 
cosus ; in the U. S- to various other species of 
Rubus, otherwise called Raspberry. Also Cloth- 
mulberry, Yxvm-mulberry. 

167a Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 93 Raspberry, here 
called Mulberij. 1848 Rural Cycl._ II. 313/1 Flax-dodder 
— -botanically Cuscuta Epiliwm. .is popularly known in 
Somersetshire as 'the mulberry'. 1806 Treas. Bot., Mul- 
berry, Australian^ Hedycarya Pseudo-Morns, — , Indian, 
Morinda dtrifoha. — , New Zealand, Entelea arbor escens. 
1880 Britten & Holland Eng, Plant-n. 346 Mulberry.. 
(2) Rubusfruticosus L.— Norf... (4) Pyrus Aria. L.~ Aber- 
deensh. 1897-8 Britton & Brown A mer. Flora, Mulberry. 
a. Rubus odoratus (Purple-flowering raspberry), b. Rvbits 
sirigbsus (Wild red raspberry), c. Rubus Americanus 
(Dwarf raspberry). Ibid,, Bermuda or French mulberry, 
Callicarpa Americana. 

3 . The colour of a mulberry. Also as adj, ■» 
mulberry-coloured. 

1837 Dickens Ptckw , xxv, If ever there was a wolf in a 
mulberry suit, that ere Job Trotter’s him. 188a Garden 
21 Oct, 254/3 Among other seedlings the following struck 
us as being remarkably fine , , Darkness, deep mulberry. 

4 . aitrib, and Comb.', mulberry-colour , - leaf, 


», tree ; mulberry-coloured, -faced, -leaved, -like 
adjs. ; mulberry-bird, (a) the Australian fig-bird, 
Sphecoiheres maxillaris (Morris) ; (f) ‘ the rose- 
coloured pastor, Pastor roseus' (Funk’s Stand. 
Did. 1895); mulberry blite (see quot. 1856) ; 
mulberry body = Morula 2 {jSyd. Soc. Lex. 
1891); mulberry bush, a children’s game, with 
a marching ditty ‘ Here we go round the mul- 
berry-bush ’ ; mulberry calculus Path, (see quot. 
1872) ; mulberry eyelid = Trachoma (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); mulberry germ, mass = Morula 2; 
mulberry rash, a name given by Sir W. Jenner 
to the rash of typhus fever ; mulberry shell, a 
species of Dolium (Chambers Cycl, Supp : 1 753 )- 

1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot. App. 319 "Mulberry Elite, Bhium. 
1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Midberry Blight , Bot. Common 
name for the Chcnopodio-morus, or Blitntn capitatnm of 
Linn. 1897 F1.0. Marry at Blood I Empire iii, [They] take 
hands and dance round in a ring as if they wore playing at 
‘ "Mulberry Bush 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 
391 * Midberry calculus, or oxalate of lime. 1856 Dhuitt 
Surgeon's Vade Mecum 572 The Mulberry Calculus is com- 
posed of oxalate of lime. It is dark red, rough, and tuber- 
culated. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 402 A deep 
reddish-brown or "mulberry colour. 1776-96 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 415 "Mulberry coloured. 1888 
Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 677/1 The eruption which, .consists 
of dark red (mulberry coloured) spots or blotches varying 
in size. 1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 23 A "mulberry-faced, 
bumper-loving blade. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 54 The 
mulberry- faced Dictator’s orgies. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. 
Man I. 189 We call this mass the "mulberry-germ (morula). 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silk, In this state it feeds on 
"mulberry-leaves. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., "Mulberry-leaved 
booby bark, the bark of Cinchona purpurea. 1883 E. R. 
Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 662/2 At the same time a 
space— the cleavage cavity or blastocoel— forms in the centre 
of the "mulberry-like mass. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 473 A large part of its structure having undergone but 
little change from the state of the ‘ "mulberry mass’. 1833-55 
Dunglison Med. Lex. j Mulberry Rash, a 1300 E.E. Psalter 
lxxvii. 52 flxxviii. 47] And bar wine-yherdes in haile he slogh, 
And bar "molberi-tres in froste inogh. 1480 Caxton Ovid's 
Met. x. iv. (Roxb. Club), Morbery trees, Okes, Planes [etc.]. 
£-1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 914 More bery tre, 
mourier. 1886 Rusk in Prxterila I. 335 Sitting under the 
mulberry tree in the back garden. 

Mulce, var. Milce sb. Obs. ; obs. f. Mulse. 

Mulch. (m»lj), sb. Also 8-9 mulsh., [Prob. 
subst. use of Mulch <z.] Half-rotten straw; in 
Gardening, a mixture of wet straw, leaves, loose 
earth, etc., spread on the ground to protect the 
roots of newly planted trees, etc. 

1657 S, Purchas Pol. Flyiug-lns. ix. 114 Then make a 
smoak of mulch and wet straw. 1674-91 Ray S. 4 E. C. 
Words 107 Mulch ; Straw half rotten. 1706 London & Wise 
Retir'd Card. I. n. ii. no We put in a little short Mulsh 
upon the Root. 1763 Mills Pract. Hvsb. IV. 367 Laying 
a little heap of haulm, straw, or any kind of mulch, round 
the stem of each vine. 1891 T. Hardy Tess xvii, His boots 
were clogged with the mulch of the yard. 

+ Mulch, a. Obs. In 5 molsh. [ME . molsh, 
prob. related to Melch ; cf. Ger. dial, molsch soft, 
beginning to decay.] Soft. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 11. 120 Thy vynys soil be not to 
molsh [L. resolutum ] or hard. But sumdel molsh. 

Mulch (m»ij), v. Also mulsh,, [t. Mulch r 3 .] 
trans. To cover with mulch. 

1802 W. Forsyth Fruit Trees iii. (1824) 64 Mulch the 
border with some very rotten leaves, or dung. 3859 R. 
Thompson Card. Assist. 24 Mulch over the roots with stable 
manure, 1884 Australasian 8 Nov. 875/1 The entire sur- 
face [was] mulched with straw. 

Mulching' (mwlfirj), vbl, sb. [f. Mulch v. + 
-mo 1 .] The action of covering with mulch. 

1817 Neill in Edin. Encycl. XI. 199/3 Mulching.. con- 
sists in rendering a portion of the ground thoroughly moist 
by adding water, and working it like mortar. To increase 
the retentiveness of moisture, some short stable dung or 
other litter is added. 1856 Delamer FI. Card, (1861J 65 A 
slight mulching with manure in winter, 
b. (oner, = Mulch sb. 

1890 Daily News 30 May 7/4 In a fortnight’s time the 
rain will have washed the nutriment out of the mulching. 

Mulciberian (m©lsible-rian), a. [f. L. Mul- 
ciber Vulcan + -IAN.] Resembling Vulcan. 

1847 Thackeray Curates' Walk i. What powerful Mulci- 
bevian fellows they must he, those Goldbeaters? 

+ Mu lcihle, a. Obs. [ad. L. type *mulcibilis, 
f. mulcere to soothe.] (See quot.) 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Mulcihle (mulcibilis) which may 
be appeased. 

j MuTcify, v. Obs, [f. L. mulcere to soothe : 
see -FY.] irons. To allay, to soothe. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn., Moles 13 If it be red, these 
sorrows are somewhat mulcified. 

Mulct (m»lkt), sb. Also 6 multe, 6-8 mult, 
7 mulcts, 6- mulct, [ad. L. mulcta, multa. Cf. 
obs. F. mulcte (earlier multe),) 

1 . A fine imposed for an offence. Also occas. in 
wider sense, a compulsory payment (usually im- 
plying unfair or arbitrary exaction). 

1591 Horse v Trav,_ (Hakl. Soc,) 207^ This Emperowr re- 
duced. .their lawes.. into a most.. plain forme of a Written 
lawe,foi- everie man. .to. .challenge upon a great mult to the 
crown judgment without delaye. 1598 Hakluyt's Voy. I. 
266 To set and leuie.. penalties and mulcts by fine or im- 
prisonment, 1616 Sir C. Mountagu in Bucdeuch MSS, 
[Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 249 The Low Countries have banished 


all our dyed cloths, and set such a mult on the white as will 
mar the trade. 1664 H. More Myst. I niq_. xix. 71 For 
multitude and frequency of Transgressours brings in Mulcts 
and Fees to the Ecclesiastick Officers. 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. II. 86 A rape and adultery is punished with a mulct 
of nine head of cattle. 2816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall 
viii, Imposed a heavy mulct on every one of his servants. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 111. iii. (1872) I. 148 Humiliating 
peace, with mulct in money, and slightly in territory, 
attached to it. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist, L ii. 28 The state 
received the portion of the mulcts which in the monarchies 
fell to the king. 

attrib. 16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 374 Which 
P. Posth. Megellus being Aid lie built with the mulct-money 
hee had gathered. 

2 . A penalty of any kind. 

a 1619 Fletcher, etc. Knf. Malta m. iii, Chastity That 
lodges in deformity, appeares rather A mulct impos’d by 
nature, then a blessing. 1657 Hawke Killing is M. 38 He 
justly paid the mult of his head which forged them, and his 
hands which pressed them. 1724 R. Welton Chr. Faith 
(f Pract. X13 The losing of the soul, .is to have a mulct in- 
flicted upon the soul. 1892 Zangwill Childr. Ghetto I. 47 
Nor was this theonly mulct which Providence exacted from 
the happy father. 

3 . Misused by Massinger for : A blemish. 

Cf. quot. 1619 in sense 2, which Massinger has unintelli- 
gently imitated. 

1632 Massinger Maid of Hon, 1. ii ,Ber. If so, what diverts 
Your Favour from me? Cam. No mulct in your selfe, Or 
in your person, mind or fortune. 1639 — Unnat. Combat 
iv. 1, That whicli all the world Admires and cries up in thee 
for perfections Are to unhappy me foule blemishes And 
mulcts in nature. 

Mulct (ir.»lkt), v. Also 5-6 multe, 9 pa.pple. 
mulct, mulked. [ad. L. mulctare, mult are, f. 
mulcta, multa Mulct sb. Cf. F. mulder (15th c. 
multer). ] 

1 . trans. To punish (a person, fan offence) by a 
fine, t Also occas. to subject to a penalty of any 
kind. (The penalty or amount is expiessed by a. 
second object, or introduced by in.) 

1483 Catk. Angl. 246/2 To Multe, nndtare. _ 1530 Palsgr. 
642/1 , 1 multe. i6xx B. Jonson Catiline v. vi, Those townes, 
then to be mulcted, as enemies to the State, a 1619 Fotherby 
Alheom. 1. x. g 4 (1622) 101 They mulcted him with exile. 
<1x626 Bacon NetoAtl. (1900) 31. Marriage without consent 
of Parents they doe not make void, but they mulct it in the 
Inheritours. 1667 Causes Decay Chr. Piety v. 96 He that 
mulcts the more Indeliberate Oaths, mayyetenjoyn a solemn 
Perjury. 1747 Geutl. Mag. 45/1 The master Was mulcted 
all his pay. 1792 Burke Let to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 
VI. 355 Will you punish by deprivation of their privileges, 
or mulct in any other way, those who have tempted us? 1800 
Colquhoun Comm. Thames 664 On pain of being mulked 
when such arms are found rusty or unserviceable. 1851 
Dixon W. Penn xv. (1872) 131 The new sect were.. mulcted 
in heavy fines. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 81 Mulct the 
holders of India Stock, the fault is theirs. 

2 . To deprive or divest of. 

1748 Anson’s Voy. in. ix. 397 The Linguist was seized, 
and. .mulcted of all he had gotten in the Commodore’s ser- 
vice. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat.v i. 201 Let any one conceive 
himself, .to be mulct at once of manhood and humanity. 
1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 233/1 When.. the wages of 
which the men are mulct go to increase the profits of the 
capitalist, [etc.J. 1902 Contcmp. Rev . Dec. 838 Every third 
year each tree is mulcted of her spreading boughs. 

MulctaMe (mzHktab’l), a . [f. Mulct sb. -t- 
-able. j That can be subjected to a mulct ; tworthy 
of being punished. 

1658 Osborn Q. Eliz. Wks. (1673) 465 A desire to free the 
Laity, in all things temporal and mulctable, out of the hands 
of the Church.. 1678 T. Jones lirt. ,y Right Sov. 436Which 
was adjudg’d infamous and mulctable. 

t Mtrlctary, a. Obs. [f. Mulct sb. + -aby. 
Cf. Mulctuary.] Of the nature of a fine. 

x6gs Temple Hist. Eng. (1699) 172 Fines, or some known 
mulctary Punishments upon other Grimes. 

t Mulcta’tion. Obs, In 5 multation. [ad. 
L. mul\c)tdtion-em, n. of action f. mul(c)idre to 
Mulct.] An act of mulcting. 

1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiv. 83 Of suche 
multacions he muste yeue rekkenynge before the kynges 
offyeers. 

+ Mnlctative, a. Obs. [f. Mulct v. + 
-ative,] Of or pertaining to punishment by fines. 

1610 Bp. Carleton Jurisd. 43 Externall Iurisdiction being 
ynderstood all that is practised in externall Courts or con- 
sistories, is either definitiue, or mulctatiue. 

t Mu lctuary, a. Obs. [f. Mulct sb., after 
tumultuary .] a. That punishes by a fine. b. 
Punishable by a fine. 

a 1613 Oveubury A Wife, etc. (1638) N 4 b (A Reverend 
Judge), He wishes fewer Lawes, so they be better observ’d: 
and for those are mulctuary, he [etc.]. . 1689 Palmes Sp. in 
Ho. Com. x6 May, Determine what crimes shall be capital 
and what mulctuary, before you begin. 

Mulcture, variant of Multure. 

+ Muld. Obs. rare — 1 . Perh. due to some mis- 
reading in a MS. of the Latin original ; the printed 
text has Mercurio mella (honey). 

<21400-50 Alexander 4535 Appollo with a quite swan is 
paid him to tende; A manere of come to mercure )mt we 
pi nuild call. 

Muld, Muldry : see Mulled, Mouldry. 

Mule 1 (mi#l). Also 1 mtil, 4 moul, muile, 

4- 5 muyle, 5 meule, mewle, (//. moyllez), 

5— 9 (9 arch.) moyle, 6 moole, muill, mull, 6-7 
moile, 6-8 moil, moyl. [The OE. mill masc., 
ad. L, rnulus, was in early ME. superseded by the 
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adoption of the OF, mul masc., mule fem. (mod.F. 
mule fem. ; for the masc. the dim. mulet is used) 
— Sp., Pg., It. mulo masc., mulct fem. L. mulus 
masc., inula fem. 

Tbe L. mulus was adopted at an early period into most 
of the Teut. langs. : MLG., OHG, (MHG.) mill, MDu. 
■muul (mod. Du. mail, early mod.G. maul), ON, until (Sw. 
trtula, Da. mule). In the later stages of continental Teut. 
the simple word largely gave place to combs, with explana- 
tory second element: MHG. mUltier, mod.G. maulthier , 
Da. muldyr (G. thier. Da. dyr, animal), G. maulesel, Du. 
muilezel , Da. muleesel, Sw. mul&sna (G. esel, Du. ezel, Da. 
sesel, Sw. asna ass), G. maulpferd (pferd, horse). 

A 14th c. survival of the OE. mill may perh. be found in 
the isolated form moul in the Gottingen MS. of the Cursor 
Mundi. The obsolete forms mail, moil, represent an Eng. 
development of OF. il, which is found also in other words, 
as recoil, oh ( = Usei.] 

1 . The offspring of a he-ass and a mare. Also 
popularly applied to the offspring of a she-ass and 
a stallion (technically called a Hinny). 

The mule combines the strength of the horse with the en- 
durance and surefootedness of the ass, and is extensively 
bred for certain employments for which it is more suited 
than either; it is ordinarily incapable of procreation. With 
no good grounds, the mule is a proverbial type of obstinacy. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.l xxxi. 10 Ne beo na swylce hors 
and mulas. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3913 Mid so gret charge 
her to Of mules. 13.. K. Alts. 175 A muyle [ff'/V Bodl. 
mule], al so whit as mylk. 13.. Cursor M. 6001 Hors and 
ass, moul and camayle. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvn. 48 
panne seye we a Samaritan sittende on a mule, ta 1400 
Morte Arth. 2287 Moyllez mylke whitte, and meruayllous 
bestez. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon viii. 189 A Knyghte 
mounted vpon a mewle all vnarmed. 1535 Coverdale Job 
xxxix. 4 Who letteth the wilde asse go fre, or who lowseth 
the bondes of the Mooie ? 0 x560 A. Scott Poems iS.'I'.S.) 
xxxiv, 107 The mull frequentis pe anis, And hir awin kynd 
abusis. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. iii. 5 We went by 
Land mounted upon good Mules. 1679 Dryden Tr. Cr. 
11. ii, I have been labouring in your business like any moyle. 
1749 Smollett Gil Bl. v. i, A vast barn in which the moyls 
and the baggage were disposed. 1809-12 Mar. Edgeworth 
Absentee xiii, She was as obstinate as a mule on that point. 
1822 Scott Nigel iv, Though he is not just so rich j ust now 
as some folks, yet I hope to see him ride upon his moyle. 
1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) I. 360 You might as well affirm 
the existence of mules, and deny that of horses and asses. 

f fo. Phrases. One mule doth scrub another : one 
fool flatters another. To shoe one's mule ; to help 
oneself out of funds trusted to one’s management. 

a 1633 Randolph Muses Looking-Gl. m. iv, I need not 
flatter these, they’le doe’t themselves, And crosse the Pro- 
verb that was wont to say One Mule doth scrub another. 
*5SS tr. Com. Hist. Prancioit m. 75 He had the keeping 
..of the Moneyes, and yet shod not his Mule at all. 
f c. Used ( = Gr. -riflovos) for the Syrian wild ass. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 556 There is another kind of 
mules in Syria, diuers from those which are procreated by 
the copulation of a mare and an asse. ..These mules pro- 
create in their owne kinds, and admit no mixture. 

2 . transf. a. A person having the characteristics 
of a mule ; chiefly, a stupid or obstinate person. 

c 1470 Ashby Active Pol. Prince 564 Thaugh he were an 
asse hede or a dulle mule, He my flit not lyve wildly at his 
pleasance. 1848 Dickens Dontbey vi, ‘ N ow don’t be a young 
mule said Good Mrs. Brown. 

t b. V A strumpet, concubine. Ohs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxix. 259 Y° Cardynall made 
sharpe processe agayn prestys, y* noresshed Cristen-moyles, 
& rebuked them by open publysshement and otherwyse. 
1638 Ford Fancies 1. ii, Trudging between an old moil, and 
a young calf, mynimble intelligencer? 1746 Exmoor Court- 
ship (E. D. S.) 502 A zo iver-zop’d, yerring, chockjing Trash, 
a buzzom-chuck’d haggaging Moyle, a gurt Fustilug. 

C. One who is ‘ neither one thing nor the other 
1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. n. iv, Aim. I wonder what 
religion bee’s ofl Fit. No certaine species sure, Akinde 
of mule ! That’s halfe an Ethnicke, halfe a Christian ! 

3 . A hybrid, a. Of plants. (See also Moil j/>. 2 ) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Mules, among gardeners, denote 

a sort of vegetable monsters produced by putting the farina 
foecuudans of one species of plant into the pistil, or utricle 
of another. 1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Caryoph vllns (ad- 
fin.), The Double Rose-colour’ d Sweet-John. or Fairchild's 
Mule. 1857 Henfrey Blent. Bid. § 948 Gasrtner states that 
in hybrids of Digitalis the mules most resembled the female 
parent, while in Nicoiiana the reverse appeared. 

b. Of animals ; also of birds, esp. a mule canary 
(see 5 c). 

177* Forster in Phil. Trans . LXT. 319 The mules between 
carp and tench, partake of the nature of both fish. 1818 
Sporting Mag. II. 67 As to mules from the fox and dog, 
they are equally fruitful, x863 F. Smith Canary xiii. 92 
The linnet and the goldfinch . Hrom both of which [with the 
canary] mulesare. .obtained, 1884 A. H. Bartlett in /Vor. 
Bool. Spc. 401 The belief, so general, that all hybrids or 
mules are barren and useless for breeding-purposes is simply 
a stupid and ignorant prejudice. 

c. (See quot.) rare [So F. nmlet .] 

*856 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Mule , applied to insects of which 
the organs are not properly developed and which are really 
of neither sex. 

4 . techn. in applications of sense 3. 

a. A kind of spinning machine invented by 

S. Crompton {died 1827). 

1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) V. 488/2 It is called a mule, 
being a kind of mixture of machinery between the warp- 
machine of Mr. Arkwright and the woof-machine or hand- 
jenny of Mr. Hargrave. 18*2 Hansards Deb. XXI. 1173 
To remedy this defect, the Petitioner [S. Crompton] in the 
year 1770, completed the discovery of a Machine, now called 
a Mule, but which, for several years, bore the name of the 
Hall of the Wood Wheel. 1884 W. S. B. McLaren Spin. 
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1 ring led. 2) 229 Tatbam’s woollen mules — which are very 
different from cotton mules. 

b. A boat combining the characteristics of a 
‘ coble ’ and a fishing boat. 

1884 Whitby Gaz, 28 June 4/4 Several of the Whitby mules 
have landed good catches of herrings. 

e. Nitmism. (See quot.) 

1884 R. S. Poole in Encycl. Brit. XVII, 630/2 A coin 
which presents two obverse types, or two reverse types, or 
of which the types of the obverse and reverse do not corre- 
spond, is called a mule ; it is the result of a mistake or 
caprice. 

o. attrib. and Comb. a. Obvious comb., (sense 1) 
as mule-back , -trot ; (sense 3 b) as mule breeding ; 
(sense 4 a) as mule-carriage, - spinner , -spinning. 

1725 De Foe Pay. round World (184a) 256 His major- 
domo on horseback, that is to say on “muleback. 1885 R. L, 
Wallace Canary Bk. 56 Canaries for *Mule Breeding. 1833 
Ure Pkilos. Manif. 301 The “mule-carriage began to recede 
from the fixed roller beam. Ibid. 423 The "’’mule-spinners 
..always prefer children who have been educated at an 
infant school. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 379 
*Mu!e-spinning, which is by far the most perfect process, 
and by which the finest yarn is produced, shall first have 
our attention. 1871 Kingsley At Last x, A truck, with 
chairs on it, as usual here, carried us off at a good * mule-trot. 

b. attrib. passing into adj, in sense ‘ hybrid ’. 
*753 Gentl. Mag.XXV. 408/1 Other bastard ormule plants. 

1800 E. Darwin Phytol. 1x5 A mule cabbage is described., 
which is said to fatten a beast six weeks sooner than turneps. 
a X833 J. T. Smith Bk. for Rainy Day (1861) 163 note, Which, 
by reason of Mr. Bentley’s fancy mouldings, interfering so 
often with parts which are really chaste, must be considered 
a mule building. 1892 Berwick Advertiser \6 Sept. 2/1 Che- 
viot and mule lambs. 

c. Special combinations t mule armadillo, 
Dasypus septemcindus or kybridus ; mule-bird, 
mule canary, a cross between a canary and an- 
other finch, esp. the goldfinch ; mule coble = 
sense 4 b; mule deer, a name given to Cariacus 
macrotis , on account of its mule-like ears; + mule- 
do 3 tor [ = late L. mulomedicus ], a veterinary sur- 
geon; mule doubler Cotton manuf, a doubling 
machine resembling the ‘mule’ (sense 4a); mule(’s) 
fern, a name for Asplenium hemionitis ; j-mule 
herd, a keeper or driver of mules ; mule jenny = 
sense 4a; j- mule-medicine [= late L. mulo- 
mediclna ], farriery; hence mule-medicinal a.\ 
mule rabbit US. (see quot.); mule-skinner 
U. S . , a prairie mule-driver ; mule-stair (? nonce- 
wd.), a mountain ascent practicable for mules; 
mule twist, yarn, yarn spun on a mule. 

1840 Cuvier's Amin. Kingd, 124 The *MuIe Armadillo. . 
Dasypus septemcindus. 1768 Pennant Bool. II. 317 These 
birds will produce with the goldfinch and_ linnet, and the 
offspring is called a “mule-bird, because, like that animal, 
it proves barren. 1883 Casselis Encycl. Diet., *Mule 
canary. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. x6 Model of Im- 
proved “Mule Coble for Herring Fishery. 1806 Lewis & 
Clark Trav. Missouri , etc. (1893) III. 844 The *mule-deer 
inhabit both the sea-coast and the plains of the Missouri 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mnlo-niedicina, Medicine for 
Cattel, the Art and Mystery of a “Mule-Doctor, or Farrier. 
1877 I. Watts in Encycl. Brit. VI. 401/1 (Cotton), Machines 
used in cotton-spinning, .“mule doublers or twiners. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 3. 71 ""Mule Fearn, Hemio- 
nitis, 1793 in Patents A bridgm. Specif. Spinning (1866) 
53 Those machines commonly known by the names of roving 
billies, and slobbing, and common, and “mule jennies. 17 16 
M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Dies. Physick 46 The old 
Writers of the Rustick or Country-Physicks are generally 
the same that writ of *MuIe-Medicines, ibid. 44 Those 
“Mulemedicinal Authors, therein contain'd are Absyrtus, 
Prusuensls, rEmilius Hispanus [etc.]. 1839 Bartlett Diet. 
A mer.. Jackass Rabbit ( Lepus callotis). . . It is known also 
by the names of ’‘Mule Rabbit, Texan Hare, and Black- 
tailed Hare. 1888 T. Roosevelt in Century Mag, Feb. 
499 The brawny teamsters, known either as ‘ bull- whackers' 
or as 4 “mule-skinners stalking beside their slow-moving 
teams. 1864 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1875) 179 The steep and 
stony ‘‘mule-stair between Monaco and Turbia. 1864 Tre- 
velyan Compel. Wallah (1866) 92 *Mule-twist, 1823 J. 
N icholson Operat. Mechanic 380 The whole of which are 
essential in the manufacture of *mule yarn. 

Mule 2 (mi«l). Forms: 5 moule, mowlle, 
5-6 mowle, 6-7 moyle, mull(e, 6-8 moile, 7 
mool(e, muille, 9 A. mu.il, 4- mule. [a. F. 
mule fem., slipper, mules pi., chilblains ; corresp. 
to It. mala, Sp. (dim.) vmlilla slipper ; cf. MDu. 
mtile (Du. mail) slipper, chilblain (from Fr,).J 
f 1. A chilblain on the heel ; also, in later use, 
a sore on a horse’s heel. Obs. 

a 1400 Brea. Barth, in Sinon. Barthot. (Anecd. Oxon.) 3 
De apostemate et cissutis in calcaneo quae vui gather dicun- 
turmule. 14.. Horn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 707/32 Hecpodegra , 
Hie pernio , a mowlle. c 1500 Mowlis [see Mare 2 j]. 1607 
Topsell Four-f Beasts (x 658) 318 Of Mules or Kibed heels. 
C1720 W. Gibson Farriers Guide n. lxxxiii. (17381 244 
Mules or Kib’d Heels, .are chinks and sores on the inside 
of the hind Pasterns, and in the Heels. 

2 . A kind of slipper or shoe. Obs. exc, Hist. 
Sometimes used to render the like-sounding L. nmlleus, 
a coloured shoe worn by Roman magistrates. 

1362 J. Heywood Prov. Sc Epigr. (1867) 214 Thou wearst 
. , Moyles of veluet to sane thy shooes of lether. 1585 Higins 
Junitts' Nomenctator, Mulleus, a shooe with a high sole, . . 
a moyle. a 1386 in Maitland Poems( 1786)184 Thair mullis 
glitteran on thair feit. 1603 Philotus xix, Lo Maistres 
heir 3our Muillis [w cr. mooles]. <1x670 Spalding Troub. 
Chas. I (Bannatyne Cl.) II. 249 He had . , ane pair of mules 
on his feit. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, He seldom 
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wore shoon, unless it were muils when he had the gout, 1894 
Sir E. Sullivan Woman 52 She [Mile, de Caynon] threw 
them her velvet mules that the executioner had left her. 

t Mule 3 . Obs. 

0x4x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxiv, Whann he 
hath gret beemes alle aboute, as if it were sette lyke as it 
were with smale stones, and pe mules nere be heede. ibid., 
lie aunteieres, jje whiche beth {>e first tyndes, beth gret and 
ionge and nere |>e mules and wele apperynge. 

Mule, variant of Mkwl v. and Mool dial. 
t Muled, a. Obs. In 6 moulled. [f. Mule 2 
+ -ed A] Having chilblains on the heels. 

1531 Turner Herbal 1. F iij b, It swageth the paines of 
the moulled or kibed heles. 

Muleish, Muler : see Mulish, Muller. 
Mulere(r, Mulerie : see Mulier, Muliery. 
t Mulet. Obs. Forms: 5-6 mulette, 6 
moulet, moylet, mwlat, 7 mulett, mullet, 4- 
mulet. [a. F. mulet, dim. of OF. mul : see 
Mule 1 and -et. Cf. Sp. mulet 0, It. muletto.~\ 

1 . A mule, esp. a young or small mule, 

13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 1330 Now corneb Gij soft rideing 
Opon a mulet ambling. 1481 Caxton Godeffroy lxxvi. 122 
Horsesand mulettis. 1326 Househ. Ord. (1790) 200 Moyles 
2. Moyletts 23. Ibid. 204 Keepers of carriage Moulets. 
<21548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 64 One of the Mulettes 
brake from her keper, and ouerthrewe the chestes. 1563 in 
Rental Bk. Cupar Angus (1879) II. 278 For furnesing of 
the quenis grace mwlatis. 1686 Burnet Trav. iii. (1750) 
158 A Mullet’s Load, of Trunks and Portmanteaus. 

2 . A muleteer, rare ~~ 1 . (?erron.) 

c 1375 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carew (1837) 7 There as a 
mulett to attend his master’s mule. 

3 . ‘ A Portuguese craft, with three lateen sails.’ 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

Mulet, obs. form of Mullet. 

Muleteer (mi»Ieib>\i). Forms: 6 mulitar, 
mewlyter, moyleteer, muletour, muletteer, 
-cure, 6-7 muletor, mulet(t)er, muletto(u)r, 7 
mulateer, -ier, mulet(t)ier, muliter, 7-8 muli- 
teer, -ier, 8— muleteer, [a. F. muletier (= Sp. 
mulet ero, mulatero, Pg. mulateiro. It. mulattero), 
f. mulet\ see Mulet and -eer.] A mule-driver. 

1338 Acc. Ld. Treas. Scott. (1905) VI. 404 Mulitaris. 
1540-x Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 51b, A horse keper and 
a mulettour. 1349 Chalonf.r Erasm. on Folly Pi b, Do 
you judge they coulde easily fynde in theyr hertes that., so 
many moyleteeis. shoulde have cause to crie on theim? 
xsgx Shaks. x Hen. VI, in. ii. 68 Base Muletersof France. 1643 
Evelyn Diary xx Apr., On May-day tbe greate procession 
of the Universitie and the Mulatiers at St. Antonie's. 1692 
R. L’Estrange Fables ccccxvii. (1694) 451 It far’d worse 
here with the State-Ass than with the_ Muletiers. 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 541 The creature is so sure to kick 
and bite A muleteer’s the man to set him right. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 16 The muleteers, the ‘ arrieros * of Spain 
form a class of themselves. 

Hence (irreg.) Mu letress, a female muleteer. 
1867 Howells Hal. Journ. 120 The muletresses chosen 
were a matron of mature years [etc.]. 

+ Mule*tto. Obs. Also muleto. [a. It .mu- 
leiio, Sp. muleto : see Mulet.] (See quots.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Muleto, a Moil or great Mule, a 
beast much used in France for parrying Sumpters, &c. It 
may also be taken for a diminutive of 1 Mule) and so signifies 
a little Mule. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) I. 59 
A mulatto very gently put his head into the doorway. 

Muletto, obs. form of Mulatto. 

Mulettour(e, obs. forms of Muleteer. 
Mu*ley (rniw-li), sb. and a. 1 Also 6, 9 mulley, 
9 mooley. [variant of Moiley.] A. sb. 

1 . A name for a hornless cow. (Now common 
in the U. S.) Also used for any cow. 

1573 Tusskr Husb. (1878) 135 Leaue milking and drie vp 
old mulley thy cow. 1838 Haliburton C lac km. Ser, 11, iv, 
Gives his Old Mooley a chance o’ sneakin’ into his neigh- 
bour's fields o’ nights. 1903 A. Adams Log Cowboy ii. 25 
There were a number of muleys among the cattle. 

2 . U. S. A 1 mul ey saw ’ (see JB 2). Also attrib ., 
as niuley head (see quot. 1871; in B 2). 

1864 in Webster. 1883 E. Ingersqll in Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 208/2 The log.. is sent at once against a ‘ muley or 
straight rip-saw. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of cattle: Hornless. 

X885 Hornaday 2 Yrs. in Jungle xv. 169 A stag without 
its horns, .always reminded me of a mulley cow, 1903 A. 
Adams Log Cowboy vi. 83 That niuley steer, the white four 
year old, didn’t like to bed down amongst the others. 

2 . Cf. S. (Mech.) In muley axle, ‘a car axle 
having no collars at the ends’ {Cent. Diet. 1890); 
muley saw (see quot. 1875)- 

[The conjecture that muley saw is a perversion of G. 
milhhdge mill-saw seems to be unfounded : see Encycl. 
Brit. (1886) XXI. 343/2 note.) 

1872 Schki.e de vkre Americanisms 146 The muley-saw, 
a saw which is not hung in the gate, 1873 Knight Did. 
Mech., Muley saw, a mill-saw . . which is not strained in a 
ate or sash, but has a more rapid reciprocating motion, and 
as guide-carriages above and below, called mulcy-kcads, 

+ Muley, a. 2 Obs, In 7 moully, 9 mooly. [f. 
Mule 2 + -y.] Having chilblains on the heels. 

x6xo Markham Masterp, 11, lxxviii. 351 Scratches, Moully 
heeleS, or any other sciruy scalls whatsoeuer. 1819 W. Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 207 Kickin’ the neist to garr 
him gae On’s mooly-beel rapt thorny tae. 

Mulga (m»'lga), Austral. Also malga, mul- 
gah, mulgam. [Native Australian,] 


MULIEBRAL. 

1 . An Australian tree, Acacia aneura. Also col- 
lect. and attrib. 

1862 Kendall Poems 79 Look for the malga, and salt- 
bitten shrubs. 1864 J. M. Swart Ex/dor. A nstralia igo 
Our course was through a very thick mulga scrub. Ibid. 
345, I. . entered a dense forest of tall mulga. 1889 J. H. 
Maiden Usef. Native Plants Australia 3 These latter 
galls are called ‘ Mulga-apples’, and are said to be very 
welcome to the thirsty traveller. Ibid. 82 Dantkonia race • 
mesa . . ‘ Mulga Grass . It derives its vernacular name from 
being only found where the Mulga-tree (Acacia aneura and 
other species) grows. Ibid. 94 Neurachne Mitchelliaua 
. .' Mulga Grass ’. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer 
(1891) 400 The boundless ocean-plains.. where the saltbush 
grows, and the myall and the mulgah. 1893 Mrs. C. Praed 
Outlaw <y LanmiakerW. 36 She wanted to see if there were 
any late mulgams. .and ..did find some untimely berries. 

2 . Something made of the wood of a mulga tree : 
a. a club ; b. a shield. 

1839 T. L . Mitchell Three Ex fed. II. 269 The malga is 
a weapon usually made in the form of fig. 2, hut that with 
which these natives were provided somewhat resembled a 
pick-axe with one half broken off. 1889 J. H. Maiden 
Use/. Native Plants^ Australia 349 ‘Mulga’ is the name 
of a long narrow shield of wood, made by the aboriginals 
out of Acacia wood. 

Mlllie’bral (mi«li|rbral), a. rare. [f. L. mu- 
liebr-is (f. mulier woman) + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to women. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disk. 726 The Matrix., is the 
very Spring and Continent of most Muliebral Affections, 
t Mulie’brious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. muliebri-s 
(see prec.) + -ous.J Effeminate. Hence Millie- 
briousness, effeminacy. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 185 A little chin signes one en- 
vious ; . .and a round and smooth chin, muliebrious. Ibid. 
266 Nor are the French (debarred by nativity] from their 
xmiliebriousnesse. 

Muliebrity (mi«li|e’briti). rare. [ad. L. niu- 
liebrit-as, f. muliebris : see Muliebral. J Woman- 
hood; the characteristics or qualities of a woman. 

1592 [? Kyd] Soliman 4 Pers.lv. ii, The Ladies of Rhodes 
baue made their petition to Cupid to plague you aboue all. . 
other, as one preiuditiall to their muhebritie. a 1693 Urqu- 
hart's Rabelais in. xxxii. 270 Individual Womanishness or 
Muliebrity. *858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/. -t. ix, The 
second of the ravishing voices., had so much woman in it,— 
muliebrity, as well as femineity. 

■f Mu'lier, sbf Obs.— 1 [AF. : see next.} Wife. 

a. 1375 Cursor M. 7849 (Fairf.) Isaac his sone of mulier 
f Cotton. 0 spus] was. 

Mulier (mi# ’liar), a. and sbA Law. Forms : 
4 moillere, moylere, 5 mulire, mulyer, 6 
melior,. 4- mulier ; also as variant readings in 
Piers Pl. moilere, moilre, moilliere, -Her, niu- 
l(l)iere, mulere(r. [repr. AF. mulicri (Britton), 
Law Lat. nmlieratus, a derivative of AF. mulier, 
OF. moiller wife, ad. L. mulier woman. 

With regard to the dropping of final e in Law terms of AF. 
origin, cf. Assign sb. 2 In the variant Muliery the e is 
rendered by j'-l 

A. adj. Of a child: Bom in wedlock, legiti- 
mate, as opposed to £ bastard ’ ; also in Eccl, Law, 
legitimatized by marriage. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. 11. T31 Wei je witen . . That fals is 
faitiuees. . And was a bastarde y-bore . , And Mede is moylere 
a mayden of gode. 1430-1 Rolls Parlt. IV. 375/2 To 
yentent yat she shuld be certified mulire be sum ordinarie. 
1327 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. 26 Isabelle and Dowce 
my mulier doughtours . . Kateryn and Anne my bastard 
doughtours. 1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. i. § 49. 22 A bastard 
eigne who is mulier in the spiritual! law. 

quasi-ar/w. c 1450 Loveuch Grail xxxix. 543 For. . that 
Mulyer not born he was[ pour chon Hilne sera pas eugenres 
de mere moillier]. 1349 Will of Awbrey (Somerset Ho.), 
My base sonne & not melior begotten. 

B. sb. A legitimate child ; a child bom in wed- 
lock. Muller puisne (also anglicized mulier 
youngest) : see Bastard sb. I. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvr. 221 Man & his make & moillere 
her children. 13751 Expos. Terms Law 148 And alwayes 
yon shall finds this addickm to them (Bnsterd eldest, & 
mulier yongest) when they bee compared together. 1628 
Coke On Lilt. 244 b, If a man hath Issue Bastard eigne 
and Mulier puisne. Ibid. 245 Where the Bastard enter after 
the death of the father, and the mulier oust him. 1766 
Blacksionk Comm. II. 248. 

t Mulierly, adv. Obs. [f. Mulier a. + -ly 2 ; 
peril, orig an error for Muliery.] (Begotten or 
born) in wedlock ; legitimately. 

1306 Pleadings Duchy Lancaster XXXII. 29 The said 
Ranlyn had..iii[ lkstardes and never issue mulierly be- 
goten. 1586 Ji Hooker Hist. IreL 113^1 in Holinshed, It 
ought to descend to him, as next heire being mulierlie borne. 

Mulierose (mif2'li|er#u3), n. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 
mulierSs-us : see Mulierous.] Fend of women. 
1721 in Bailey. x86o [see Muukrosity], 

Mulier osity (miwdi,erp'slti). rare, [ad, L. 
mulierdsitat-ew, f. mulieros-us Mulikuous.J Ex- 
cessive fondness for women. 

ifisfi in Blount Glossogr. 1664 H. More Myst, Iniq. 393 
Both Gaspar Sanctiusand he tax Antiochus for his Muliero- 
sity and excess in Luxury. *860 Rkadk Cloister $ H. (1861) 
II. Xxxiii. 34 Well then, dame, tnuherose-— that means 
wrapped up, body and soul, in women. So prithee tell me; 
how did you ever detect the noodle's mulierosity ? 
t Mulierous, a. Obs. [ad. L. mulierSs-us, f. 
mulier woman; see -oua.] Fond of women, 

163a Gaule Magastrom. 186 Fat and fleshy hips [of a man] 
signe mulierous. 
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f Mu’lierty. Obs. [a. AF. mulierlie : see 
Mulier a. and -ty.] The condition of being a 
legitimate issue. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 352 b, Where the Record of the 
Estoppel doth ' run to the disabilitie or legitimation of the 
person, there all strangers shall take benefit of that Record, 
as Outlawrie., Bastaraie, Mulierlie [etc.]. 

t Muliery, a. and sb. Obs. Forms ; 4 moil- 
lerie, -ye, mulerie, 6 nmlyery, malary. [ad. 
AF. mulieri, inoilleri ; see Mulier a.] a. adj. 
a. Mulier a. (also quasi-tn/z 1 .). b. sb. Legitimate 
offspring collectively. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 219 Ne matrimoigne with-oute 
moillerye is nou^t moche to preyse. c 1472-3 Foiltescue 
Whs. (1869) 528 Buth not all theheires of Edmoude.. though 
he hadd he muliery, . . barred for evermore . . ? 1329 Rastell 
Pastyme Hist. Norm. (1S11) 85 The child that was son to 
Robert and mulyery gotten. 1572 Schools Ho. Women 
A iij, b, Be it malary borne or base. 

Muling (mi# *liq), z ibl. sb. [f* *mule vb. (f. 
Mule *•) + -inoL] The breeding of mule canaries 
(see Mule 1 5 c). In quots. attrib. 

1891 Bazaar 20 Feb., Sib bred muling hens [canaries]. 
2893 R. L. Wallace Canary Bk. (ed. 3) 105 Birds.. to pair 
with what I may term the regular muling strain. Ibid., 
When birds are sufficiently ‘sib-bred ‘ for muling purposes. 
i Muiion. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. L. miilidn-em, 
f. mulus Mule.] A keeper of mules. 

1422 tr. SecretaSecret,, Priv. Priv. 178 In a Pasture wyth- 
out the Cite was a kepere of Mulis, that Romanes. callid a 
muiion. This Muiion euery day be-helde the hostis [etc.]. 

Mulire, obs. form of Mulier. 

Mulish, (miwdij), a. [f. Mule + -ish.] 
Characteristic of a mule; resembling a mule; in- 
tractable, stubborn. + Also, hybrid (obs.). 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. x, He was as inflexible and mulish 
as ever, 1763 Goi-dsm. Ess. xxxiv. Misc. Wks. 1837 L 372 
It will continue a kind of mulish production, with all the 
defects of its opposite parents. 1880 1 OuipA ’ Moths III. 15 
Obstinate is no word for it, for she is mulish. 

11 nonce- use. Pertaining to mules. 

01763 Byrom Ep. G. Lloyd in. x, For Idieus directed the 
Mulish Machine While Horses drew that in which Priam 
was seen. 

Hence Mtrlishly adv., Bffulishness. 

1763 J. Wilkes N. Briton No. 46 A mulishness, which 
could never be conquered, rendered him the contempt of all. 
183S Booth Anaiyt. Diet. 323 A man of a sullen, obstinate 
temper is said, .to act Mulishly. 1889 R. S. S. Baden- 
Powkll Pigsticking 82 A mulishly obstinate horse. 

+ Mu lism. nonce-wd. Also muleism. [f. 
Mule sbf + -ism.] a. A mulish characteristic; 
a piece of obstinacy, b. Production of mules, 
hybridism. 

1798 Anna Seward Lett. (181 1) Y. 167 It was one of her 
little mulisms to fancy and assert that she could not under- 
stand verse. 1861 [see Mulattoism[. 

Mulite(e)r, -ier, obs. forms of Muleteer. 
Mulked, obs. pa. pple. of Mulct s. 

Mull (m»l), ri.l Forms : a. 4 mol, 5-6 molle, 
7 moll; 18. 4-6 mul, 4-5 mull(e, 9 dial. mull. 
[ME. mol, mul, cogn. w. OE. myl, MDu. mul, mol, 
mil, mulle neut. (Du. mol neut., mul fern.) dust, 
ON. mole crumb, molna (intr.) to crumble, mylja 
(pa. t. rnulde) to shiver, crush ; f. Teut. root *mul- 
(: mal-, mel-) : see Meal j/. 1 ] Something reduced 
to small particles; dust, ashes, mould, rubbish. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

a. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 382 , 1 am hot mol and maneres 
[M'S. mareres] inisse. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. ( Alexis ) 
213 In care bed sebo lay done, In mol & hayre& woful fade. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4682 Molle on Fair heueds )>ai 
seaterd. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. \. (1686) 304 , 1 conclude it 
better to melt with Coals, than with Moll, Sod or turf. 

8. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6198 And J>ere )>ey 
fonde pe cofre fid Sperd wyj? he deuylys mul Of florens [etc.]. 
13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 905, I am hot mokke & mul among. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 204 That other cofre of straw and 
mull, .he felde also. 1481 Caxtdn Myrr. 1. v. 25 The Cock 
..shrapeth so longe in the duste and mulle til he fyndea 
gemtne. 1370 Levins Maitip. 185/20 Mul, rudits. 1729 P. 
Walkden Diary 9 July (1866) 30, I sodded the turf stack 
top, and dressed the mull from beside it. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Mull, dust. 

■fib. Comb . : mull-rain, fine rain. 

C1440 Promp.Part). 348/1 Mulreyne,/tW/«a!. 

Mull (mzJl), sbA Sc. Forms: 4 mole, 6-8 
mule, 7 mould, 9- mull. [In Gael, maol ; in 
Icelandic nn'tli (common in place-names ; perh. 
identical with mitli snout, cogn. w. OHG. mi'll (G. 
maul).'] In Scotland, a promontory or headland. 

1375 Barbour Bruce in. 696 'l'hai raysyt saile, and furth 
that far; And by the mole tnai passyt 3ar. 1564 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 306 The bolt hand at Garvellane, in the 
Mule of Galloway. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 495 Betweene 
Dungsby head., and the^. Mould of Galloway. 1793 J. Sin- 
clair Statist, Acc. Scot l, XIV. 324 note, Such places are 
quite frequent, both in Shetland, such as the Mule of Unst, 
and in.. Orkney, called the Mule-head of Deerness. 1846 
McCulloch Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) L 2 4 2 The coasts of 
Scotland., are very much indented, the shores extend into 
lengthened headlands or mulls, 
f Mull, sb.'-i Sc. Obs. [Origin and sense un- 
certain.] ? A lip. Cf. £ Mulls, the lips of a sheep, 
or, in contempt of a man * (Brockett N. C, Words , 
ed. 3, 1846). 

ct 300 Kennedy Foetus (Schipper) ii, 20 Frely- to gife I 
wald nocht iett. To pleisS pa mullis at tour all hingis. <21550 


MULL. 

Freiris Berwik 142 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 290 Thir 
mvllis of 3ouris ar callit to ane feist. 

Mull (m»l), sbp [a. Du. mul, etymologically 
« Mull sb. 1 ] The lowest of the four qualities 
of Dutch madder. Also mull-madder. 

1640 in Entick London (1766) II. 168 Crop madder, and 
all other bale madder.. Fat madder.. Mull madder. 1834 
M c Culloch Diet. Comm. (ed. 2) 771 Dutch or Zealand 
madder., is divided. .into four qualities,., mull, gamene, 
ombro, and crops. .. The first species, or mull, consists of a 
powder formed by pounding the very small roots. 

Mull, sbf Obs. exc. dial. [? var. oi Moil sb. 
Cf. Moiley, Mully.] A heifer, a cow. 

1653 J. Phillips Sat. agst. Hipocrites 3 To keep the Sab- 
bath such have been our cares, That Cisly durst not milk 
the gentle Mulls, a 1638 Cleveland Upon a Miser Poems 
(1677) 77 Thou that didst once put on the form of Bull, And 
turn’d thine Io to a lovely Mull. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., 
Mull, Mull-cow , or Mully-covo, a child’s name for a cow. 
Mull (m»l), sbfi Sc. [Sc. form of Mill sbO] 
A snuff-box = Mill sb T 2 c. 

X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. III. 3 Oct., The lieutenant., 
pulled out, instead of his own Scotch mull, a very fine gold 
snuff-box. 1885 Ross & Stonehewer Cooper Highl. Can- 
tabria 347 A veritable m ull of the most approved proportions. 

Mull (mv\), sbf [Shortened form of Mulmull.J 
A thin variety of plain muslin. 

1798 Jane Austen Norihang. Abb. x, The texture of their 
muslin, .the spotted, the sprigged, the mull or the jackonet. 
1880 Specif. Patent No. 4765 in Engineer L. 76/1 The mulls 
or butter-cloths in which butler is kept or packed for trans. 
mission. 1880 Boston Sunday Herald 3 Oct. 10/7 A new 
fichu comes from Paris. It is made of silk mull. 1882 Caul- 
feild K Sawakd Diet, Needlework, Midi Mtislin, a very 
thin and soft varietyof Muslin employed for morning dresses, 
and for trimmings. It is undressed, whereas the Swiss Mull 
is dressed. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VIII . 520 The plaister 
muslins (iriullsj introduced by Unna. 

Mull (m»l), sbfi Anglo-Ind. slang. [Shortened 
f. Mulligatawny.] Applied as a distinctive so- 
briquet to members of the service belonging to the 
Madras Presidency (Yule Hobson-Jobson). 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vi. 145 A well-known Mul. 
popp’d out itis head. Note, An abbreviation for Mulkatany, 
a common appellation for Madras officers. 

Mull (m»l), sbfi colloq. or slang. [Of obscure 
origin : possibly f. Mull v. 1 ] A muddle, ‘mess’. 
Chiefly in phr. to make a mull of. 

1821 Egan Life in Loud. I. 606 Somebody must make a 
mull— but Randall’s the man. 1840 E. E. Napier Scenes 
<$• Sports For. Latuis II. App. 260 On a subsequent attempt 
to navigate.. I nearly made a mull of the business. 1870, 
Lond. doc. Sept. 268 The French are for ever making a mull 
of our names. 1894 Rugby U. Football Handbk. 16 Hanging 
about off-side on the look-out for a ‘ mull 

Mull (mzd), zl 1 [f. Mull sb. L Cf. Du. dial. 
mullen.] 

1 . trans. To grind to powder, pulverize ; to 
crumble (cf. Sc. Mool v. i). Obs. exc. dial. 

C1430 Pilgr. LyfManhode iv. xxxiii. (1869) 194 An oother 
j sigh that wente hi the cloistre and as me thouiiteshe bar 
mete croumed [MS. St.John's Coll„Camb.fol. 127 b, muled, 
Fr. orig. enmiellee ft misread emieitee)\ up on parchemyn. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 348/1 Mullyn, or breke to powder, or 
mulle.., pnlveriso. 1483 Cath. Augl. 2^6/1 To Mulbrede, 
jnterere, m/care. 1620 Middleton & Rowley World Tost 
at Tennis E 2, Herre’s one spits fire as he comes, hee will 
goe nye to mull the world with looking on It, how his eyes 
sparckle? 1829 Brockett N. C. Words (ed. 2) s.v. Mull , 
Oaten bread broken into crumbs, is called mulled bread. 
1877 Holder ness Gloss., Moll, to crumple; to crush. ..‘Ah 
can moll it ail ti pieces wi mi finger an thumb ’. 

1 2 . intr. To rain fine rain ; to mizzle. Obs.~° 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 348/ x Mullyn, or reynyn a mulreyne, 
plutiuat. 

t Mllll, w. 2 Obs. rare, f Of obscure origin: 
perh. a use of Mull v. 1 ] trans. To dull, stupefy. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v, 239 Let me haue Wane say I... 
Peace, is a very Apoplexy, Lethargie, mull’d, deafe, sleepe, 
insensible, a 1687 Cotton Poems (1689) §6 Till Ale, which 
crow ns all such pretences, Mull'd them again into their senses. 
Mull (mz>l), vA [Of obscure origin. 

It is not easy to connect the sense satisfactorily with that 
of Mull v. 1 It has been suggested that the vb. is f. Mull 
sb. 1 applied to the powdered spices used in mulling ; but 
there is no evidence of such a. specific use of thesb. Another 
unsupported conjecture is that the original sense may have 
been 1 to soften ‘ render mild ’ (cf. Du. mul soft) of which 
Mull v . 2 might be another application. Quite inadmissible 
is the notion, which appears in all recent Diets., that mulled 
ale is a coiruption of moldale (Mould sb. 1 ) funeral banquet.] 
trans. To make (wine, beer, etc.) into a hot 
drink with the addition of sugar, spices, beaten 
yolk of egg, etc. 

1618 Fletcher Loyal Sub/, iv. vi, Do not fire the Cellar, 
There’s excellent Wine in’t, Captain, and though it be cold 
weather, I do not love it mull’d, 1636 Davf.nant Witts iv. i, 
'Wks.11673) 2Q7TheTown affords not Sack enough To mult 
for a Parsons cold. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 3x1 To mull Wine. 1863 Dickens Mul. Fr. 1. vi, 
When they mulled your ale. 

fig. c 1640 Capt. Underwit iv. ii. in Bullen 0 . PI. II. 376 
what shails doe with him ; this Engine butnes like Etna. 
Throwhiminto the River. Hee’sable to mull theThames well. 

Mull (mH), vfi rare~~ l . [App. ad. Hindi 
malna to rub, anoint. 

But possibly associated with an Eng. dialect word (? a de- 
veloped sense of Mull v. ] i. Cf. the following : 

xSSi Leicestersh. Gloss., Mull, to. .rub round and round.’ 
'Mulling his knee.’ ‘ That child mulls his tongue.’] 
trans. To massage. 

1823-9 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor V. xxix. 74 She 


MULL. 

..was rubbed every day with oil, and mulled and kneaded 
according to the fashion of the country. 

Mull (m#l), vA [f. Mull sbA ; sense 2 may be 
a distinct word.] 

1 . trans. (. Athletics .) To make a failure of. 

1862 Sporting Life ^14 June, Pootey here ‘ mulled ' a catch. 
1894-5 Rugby U. Football Handbk. 15 Opportunities of 
scoring are lost in every match by a forward mulling a pass. 

2 . intr. (See quots. 1879, 1890.) colloq. U.S. 

1879 Webster Suppl., Mull, to work steadily without 

accomplishing much. [Colloq. Amerb 1880 R. Grant Con- 
fees. Friv. Girl (1881) 155 Not exactly wondering what he 
was doing, but mulling over the various incidents of our 
acquaintance. 1889 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 188/1 Milborne 
was not likely' to act upon impulse, and there is even reason 
to believe he took much time mulling over the matter after 
it. developed in his mind. 1890 Webster, Midi, v.i. To 
work (over) mentally ; to cogitate ; to ruminate ; usually with 
over\ as, to mull over a thought or a problem. Colloq. U.S. 

Mull (m»l), vfi Lithography. [Back-formation 
from Muller .rAt] trans. To give a granular sur- 
face to (the plate) by means of a muller and sand. 

1876 Abney Instr. Photogr. (ed. 3) 134 The zinc plates., 
are mulled in the ordinary manner with a muller and fine 
sand. Ibid. 156 The property that a calcareous stone or 
mulled zinc plate possesses for absorbing, .water. 

Mull, v .1 Used (,? by mistake) for Mill v. 5. 
1840 Thackeray Parts Sk.-bk. II. 288 His simple taste 
found little, .to enjoy beyond the mulling of chocolate. 
Mull, obs, form of M ULE. 

Mullah (mzrla). Forms : 7 mula, mul(l)ay, 
mulha, mowla, moolae, moulla, 7-8 molla, 
7, 9 mollah, 8 rn.ou.la, 8-9 moul(l)ah., 7-9 
mulla(h., 9 moola(h, moollah. [a. Peis., Turk., 
and Urdu mulld, corrupt pronunciation of Arab. 
vtauld (which some of the earlier forms directly 
represent).] A title given among Mohammedans 
to one learned in theology and sacred law. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 477 The Mulla’s, or Priests 
of the Mogores. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oleariits' Voy. Ambass. 
215 They were all sate against the Wall, excepting only the 
Molla, or Master of the School. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Theve- 
not’s l'rav. n. 102 There are Mulas who have great Salaries 
..for teaching all comers, Sciences and the Law, and they 
are properly the Doctors. .. These Mulas are also in Persia 
like Clerks or Notaries ; they make the deeds of conveyances 
..and other deeds. 1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5306/2 The Am- 
bassador’s Moula, or Doctor of the Mahometan Law. 1849 
M. Arnold Sick King in Bokhara, A certain Moollah, with 
his robe All rent. 1865 Q. Jrnl. Sci. II. 97 He settled, .at 
Constantinople, studying as a Mollah or Divinity Student 
in the colleges there. 1895 Mrs. B. M. Crokkr Village 
Tales (1896) 2r9 This must be the place the preaching moola 
meant when he spoke of the garden of Paradise. 

Mullane, Mullat(t)o; see Milan l, Mulatto. 
Mulle, obs. form of Mole sb. 2 , Mule A 
Mulled (mold), tr. Sc, [f. Mull si A + -ed 2,] 
Hornless, pollard. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 434* /a The worst want of 
this dilemma is the want of horns. It is like the front of a 
Galloway stot — mulled. 

Mulled (mold), ppl. a. [f. Mull o .3 + -ed 1.] 
Of ale, wine, cider, etc : Made into a sweetened 
and spiced hot drink and sometimes thickened with 
beaten yolk of egg. + Of water, vinegar : ? Sweet- 
ened and made hot ( = Mulsed). 

1607 G. Wilkins Mis. Enforced Mar r. Fj b, I can drinke 
Muscadine and Egges, and Muld-sack. x66x Lovell Hist. 
Anhn. < J- Min. T3 Castor turn drunk in mulled water q. 
drach. 2. looseneth the belly. Ibid., Being given in unc. 4. 
sew, of mulled vinegar fasting it helpeth the falling sickness. 
1764 Eliz. Moxon Eng. Houseio. (ed. 9) 85 Then mix them, 
together as you would do mull'd ale. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1861) 237 The whole community was deluged 
with cherry-brandy . .and mulled cider. 1882 Miss Braddon 
Mt. Royal II. xi. 265 A tankard of mulled claret 

Mullein (mzrlen, -in). Forms : 5-6 moleyne, 
(5 ruolyn, 6 molin, -en, -ayne), 6 mollen, 
mulleyn(e, 6-7 naullin, -eine, 6- (8-9 U.S.) 
mulle n, 6- mullein, [a. AF. moleine (F. mou- 
laine, Cotgr. ; incline, Littre), peril, a derivative 
of F. mol soft. Cf. Mullet 4 . 

The AF. word occurs in the 13th c. gloss * Tap ties bar- 
batus, i. moleine, 2. softe’ (Lat. Fr. Eng. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 556/31!, and in Alphita (2:1450) as molayne. The 
OE. inolegn, explained as ‘mullein’ in dictionaries, appears 
to have meant 1 curds ’.] 

1 . The common name of various species of the 
genus Verbascum , consisting of herbaceous plants 
with woolly leaves and an erect woolly raceme of 
yellow flowers: a. esp. V. lhapsus, Common or 
Great (Torch) Mullein. 

Candlewick mullein : see Candle-wick b. 

2:1440 Prontp. Parv. 342/1 Moleyne, lierbe tapsus. 
( 1450 M E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 120 Take molyn, & styue 
hit in good red wyn, & make a plaster. 1548 Turner Names 
of Herbs CILD.S.) 79 Verbascum is called . . in engiishe Mullen 
higgis taper or Longe wurt. 1597 Gerarde Herbal IT. cclvi. 
629 The male Mullein . .hath broade leaues.., in the midst 
of which riseth vp a stalke . .couered with the like leaues, . . 
among which, laperwise are set a multitude of yellowe 
flowers. . .The female Mullein hath.. white flowers, 178a 
J. Scott Poet. JVks. 97 And golden spikes the downy 
mulleins rear. x85r Mrs, Stowe Pearl Orr's 1 st. 8 Only 
savins and mullens with their dark pyramids or white spires 
of velvet leaves, diversified the sandy wayside. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. s.v., Great Torch Mullein. 

b. Applied to other species of the same genus. 
Great (whitel or Hoary mullein, V. Lychnitis. Purple 
mullein = M oth Mullein. 
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1578 Lvte jDodoer.s r. lxxxi. 118 There be fours sortes of 
Mulleyne,.. wherof y e two first are white Mulleyne.. : The 
third is blacke Mulleyne : The fourth is wilde Mulleyne. 
Ibid, lxxxii. 122 It may be called in English Purple, or 
Mothe Mulleyn, 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11, cclvii. 631 Of 
base Mullein. i..Base white Mullein. 2. .Base black Mul- 
lein. 1882 Garden 28 Oct, 377/1 The Purple Mullein, .is an 
old garden favourite. 

e. Applied to similar plants of other genera, 
f Petty mullein, Primula vulgaris and P. ueris. j- Wild 
or Woody mullein, Phlomis fruticosa. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. lxxxiii. 122 Of Petie Mulleyn or the 
kindes of Primeroses. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccliii. 625 
Verbascum Mathioli. French Sage. Wilde Mullein, woodie 
Mullein, Mathiolus his Mullein., - In English it is generally 
called French Sage, we may call it Sage Mullein. 17S4 
Catal. Seeds in Fam. Rose Kilravock tSpald, Club) 427 
Phlomis (Sage-leaf Mullein). 

2 . Short for mullein moth (see 3). 

1868 F. O. Morris Brit. Moths III. 30 Cucullia Verbasci. 
Mullein. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 430. 

3 . attrib. and Comb . : simple attrib., as mullein- 
leaf ; similative, as mullein-leaved adj. ; mullein 
foxglove, a wild plant of the U. S. (see quot.) ; 
mullein moth, shark, a moth, Cucullia Verbasci , 
whose larva feeds upon the mullein plant; mul- 
lein pink (see quot.) ; mullein tea, an infusion 
of mullein leaves; mullein wave, the moth 
Acidalia promutata. 

1856 Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 292 Seynteria macrophylla 
(‘Mullein-Foxglovei. 1873 Mrs. Phelps Trotty's Wedd. 
Tour 259 Under a great soft ‘mullein leaf. 1822 Hortus 
Anglicus II. 75 ‘Mullein- leaved Iron Wort. 1827 J. F. 
Stephens Catal. Brit. Insects II. 102 ‘Mullein M[oth], 
1846-50 A. Wood Classbk. Bot. 192 Lychnis coronaria. 
..‘Mullein Pink. Rose Campion. 1887 J. C. Harris P'ree 
foe, etc. (1888) 193 She sent me word to make me some 
‘mullein-tea. 1832 J. Rennie Conspect. Butterjl . 4- M. 140 
The ‘Mullein Wave (. Ptyehopoda incanata, Stephens).. 1869 
E. Newman Brit. Moths 80 The Mullein Wave ( Acidalia 
promutata). 

Mullen. Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 mullin. See 
also Molar. [App. the same word as Molan.] 
A head-stall for a horse. See also E. D. D. 

1620 Markham Earew. Husb. (1625) 147 He shal make 
readie his collars, hames, treates, halters, mullens [etc.]. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Suppl., Mullin 
bridle , a kind of bridle with blinkers, used for cart-horses. 

Muller (nwlai), sb. 1 Forms : 5 molour, 
-owre, mulloure, 6 mol(I)er, molver, 7, 9 
mullar, 8- muller. [Ferb. a. AF. *moloir (cf. 
OF. moloi-r adj., serving to pound or grind), f. 
mol-, moldre (mod.F. moudre to grind.] A stone 
with a flat base or grinding surface, which is held 
in the hand and used, in conjunction with a grind- 
ing stone or slab, in grinding painters’ colours, 
apothecaries’ powders, etc. Also imiller-stone. 

1404 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 396, j petra cum j 
molour pro pictoribus. c X440 Prontp. Parv. 342/1 Molowre, 
gryndynge stone (K. for colourys) inola. 1612 Peacham 
Graphite 69 The choice of your grinding stone and mullar. 

I like best the porphyrie, white or greene Marble, with a 
muller or vpper stone of the same, c 1790 Imison Sch. A rt 
II. 67 The student must be provided with, .a large stone 
and muller to levigate the colours. 1873 E. SroN Workshop 
Receipts Ser. 1. 106/1 The muller is a hard, and conical- 
formed stone, the diameter of the base or rubbing.surface of 
which should be about one-sixth of that of the grindstone. 

Comb. 1856 Royle & Headland Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 687 
Tapioca Starch... Grains convex, ovoid, or mullar-shaped. 
t>. A similar implement used for polishing. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Muller , is also an instrument 
used by the glass-grinders ; being a piece of wood, to one 
end whereof is cemented the glass to be ground. 

f e. Used (perron.) for the slab upon which in- 
gredients are mnllercd. Also muller stone. Obs. 

1559 Morwyng Evonynt. 12 Renewing.. the destination, 
and powering again y 8 water upon y 8 dregges grounde vpon 
a marble moler, 1563 T. Gale A ntidot. 11. 78 Grynde them 
verye fyne vppon a moller stone. 

d. Applied to mechanical contrivances for grind- 
ing or crushing. 

1858 Patents Specif., India Rubber (1875) 133 Disintegrat- 
ing, .india-rubber, and passing it through 1 mullers 'or 
rollers heated or not. 1889 C- G. W. Lock Pract. Gold- 
mining 691 The muller runs at 72 revolutions a minute. 

+ Muller, -f A a Sc, Obs. Also 6 mullar, 7mu.ler. 
[a. F. mou lure : see Mo u lure.] = Moulding. 

1554-5 Burgh Rec. EdinbAs 871) II. 354 Itcni,..mu1lars to 
the nether queir dur. 1563 Shute Archil, 8 The muller or 
Corouicis, of the antiques. 1635 G. Jameson n in J. Bulloch 
Life (1885) 92 The pryee [of the picture], .is twentie merki.s, 
. .bot iff I furniss ane double gilt muller, then it is twentie 
poundis. 

Hence -(-MuTlered a., furnished with a moulding. 
1663 in Kirkcudbr, Wnr-Comnt. Min. Bk. (1855) 188 Ane 
large keicking glass inulered with eibonie and eaiceconforme. 

Muller (nuP'laD, sb . 3 [f. Mull vF> + -eh h] 

1 . A vessel in which wine or other liquor is mulled. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Muller,, .a vessel forbearing 

wine over a fire. 1889 A. Watt F.lectro-M (tail. 237 Large 
brass and copper articles, as mullers, for example, must be 
literally surrounded by anodes, otherwise they will not 
receive a uniform coating of nickel. 

2 . One who, or that which, mulls (Webster 1864). 
Muller (mwla.t), v. [f. Muller jA 1 ] trans. 

To grind with a muller. 

1853 U re Diet. Arts II. 127 As long as the phosphorus 
is being ground or ‘ mullered ’ < copious fumes are evolved. 


MULLET. 

Mullerian (millD-rian), a. [f. the name of 
Joh. Miiller (\ 80 1—58), an eminent German physio- 
logist + -ian.] In Mullerian duct, a duct in a 
chick, first observed by Muller, which, afterwards 
becomes the oviduct or Fallopian tube in the female. 

[1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. Suppl. 6x3/1 This is called after 
itsfirstobserver,theductofMuller.] 1875 fj. Jrnl. Microscop. 
Sci. XV. 91 The Mullerian duct. 

Mulle ston(e, 00s. forms of Mill-stone. 
Mullet 1 (mo'let). Forms : 5 molet, 5-6 
molett(e, 5-7 millet, (5 mylet, 7 millett), 6 
mullett, 7 mullot, 6- mullet. [ME. molet, mulct , 
a. OF. mulct, dim. f. L. mulhis red mullet.] 

1 . A name applied to two genera of fishes : a. the 
genus Mullus, family Mullidx , of which the Red 
mullet (M. barbatus) is the type; b. the genus 
Mugil, family Mugilidx, of which the Grey mullet 
( M . capita) is the best-known species. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 342/1 Molet, fysche, mullus. c 1450 
7 too Cookery-bks. 104 Take a Millet, and_ scale him .. And 
boile hem ouer the fire..; or elles..fry him in good oyle. 
1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babecs Bk. x66 Base, troute, molette. 
1610 B. Jonson Alch. iv. i. We will eate our mullets, Sous'd 
in high-countrey wines. 173® Pope H or. Sat. 11. ii. 21 Of 
Carps and Mullets why prefer the great? 1802 Bingi.ey 
Anim. Blog. (1813) HI. 63 The white or common mullet 
[Mugil cephahts ]. 1836 Yarrell Brit.. Fishes I. 27 The 

Red Mullets were well known to the ancients. Ibid. 28 The 
Striped Red Mullet is the species which occasionally only 
attains to so enviable a size in the Mediterranean ( Mullus 
surmitletns). 1888 Goode Amer. Fishes 365 On our eastern 
coast . .the most familiar is the Striped Mullet, Mugil albula\ 
the other is the so-called 1 White Mullet*, Mugiibrasiliensis. 

. .On various parts of the coast they have special names... 
About Cape Hatteras the names ‘Jumping Mullet’ and 
‘Sand Mullet’ occur; in .. Southeastern Florida ‘Silver 
Mullet ’ and ' Big-eyed Mullet ’. 1895 ‘ J. Bickkrdvke* Sea 

Fishing xi. 324 The Grey Mullet... Of these fish there are 
two kinds, the great grey mullet (Mugil capita) and the 
lesser grey mullet ( Mugil cheio). 

2 . Applied to fish of other genera, as black 
mullet, Menticirrus nebulosus, the American king- 
fish ; cucumber m., the Australian grayling, Pro- 
totroctes marsena . . 

1880 W. Senior Tra-v. 4 Trout 1. viu. 93 These must be 
the long-looked-for cucumber mullet, or fresh-water herring, 
18S8 Goode Amer. Fishes 123 The King-Fish,.. also known 
as. .the * Black Mullet ’ in the Chesapeake. 

Mullet 2 (mzrlet). fJcr. Forms: 5-6 molet, 
6 molette, mollet(t, 6- mullet, fa. OF. molette 
rowel, mullet (mod.F. molette rowel).] 

1 . Her. A figure of a staT, having five straight 
poinis (when a larger number is not specified). 
Given as a mark of cadency for a third son. 

Perh. originally pierced to represent a spur-rowel. In 
modern practice, if the mullet is pierced this is specified in 
the blazon, 

[1216-72 Roll temp. Hen. Ill in Parker Gloss. Her. 1894, 
Le Conte de Oxford, quartele d’or et de goules [«V], ung 
molet d’argent ent le quarter devant. 1327-77 Roll, temp. 
Edw. Ill ibid., Monsire Hansted, gules a trois mullens 
argent.] c. 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 87 13 He beres an egle..And 
he hath rose & he has molettis. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. 
bjb, Fixall in armys is calde the thirde degre . . thay may 
here there faderis cote armure with a dilferans molet. 1562 
Leigh Armorie 178 A Mullet of v. poyntes sable... This 
may be also of vii. poyntes, but of no more. 16x2 Peacham 
Genii. Exerc. 111. (1634) 161 The mullet is often pierced of 
the field and the Starre never. 1808 Scott Marin, vi. ii. 
And in the chief three mullets stood The cognizance of 
Douglas blood. X864 Boutell Her. Hist. <$• Pop., xv. 184 
The St. Johns, in like manner, bear mullets on a chief, 
b. Comb., as mullet-footed, -shaped atljs. 

1851 Agnes Strickland Queens Eng. I. 236 A mullet- 
shaped brooch. 1897 Trans. Glasg. A r elite ol. Soc. 1 II. 1. 
219 This is known as a lolled or mullet-footed chalice. 

2 . 1‘sewdo-arc/i. The rowel of a spur. 

1830 James D amity, xxxii, 143/2 The horse’s feet were 
brought on the very brink of the river, and a slight touch of 
the mullet made him plunge over, 
t Mu-llet 3 . Obs. [a. F. molet . ] pi. A kind 
of pincers or tweezers. Obs, 

1398 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) I. 245 [Apothecary’s will], 
j draghyng-dobler, cum les moletts. 1599 B. Jonson Cyn- 
thia's Rev. v. iv, Here is a haire too much, take it off. 
Where are thy mullets? 1634T. Johnson Party's Chirurg. 
xxvn. xvii. (1678) 675 Cutting Mullets. Mullets onely to hold 
and not to cut. Mullets to take forth splinters of hones. 
Mullets to draw teeth. 

lienee f MuTlet v., to treat with the * mullet’. 
1649 Quaries Virgin Widow v. i, And then Cis must be 
call’d, and then her Ladiships haire must be crispt,..and 
then her Ladiships hrowes must be mullited. 

+ Mullet 4 . Obs. rare. — Mullein. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 390 The first.. kind of Cottyza hath 
large and broad leaues like Verbascmn nigrum or black 
Mullet. Ibid. 391, I would gladly baue Canyza. to be called 
in English Fieabane Mullet. 1750 E. Smith Compl. House- 
wife 323 Take of the tops of parsley, of mullet, and of elder 
buds, of each one handful. 

f Mullet 5 . Some part of a musket barrel. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury hi. xviii. (Roxb.) 134/2 The 
seuerall parts of the Barreil of a Muskett. The' Barrell. 
The squares. The mulletts. 1881 Greener Gun 50 Their 
[jc. the Italian gunsmiths’] early barrels. -were beautifully 
formed on the outside, with many squares and mullers [fir]. 

t Mullet «. Obs, [a. F. molette , dim. of vieule 
millstone.] — Muller sbA 
*755 Johnson, Mullar.. .Often called improperly mullet. 
t Mullet 7 . Obs. The Puffin, fratercula arctiea. 
1678 Ray Willughby ' s Ortiith. ui. v. 325 The Bird called 
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Coulterneb at the Farn Islands,, .at Soarburgh Mullet. . : 
Anas Arctica Clus. 1852 Macgilmvray Brit. Birds V. 365 
Mormon arctictis. The Arctic Puffin. . .Mullet. 

Mullet, variant of Mulet Obs. 

Mu’lleted, a. Obs. [?£. Mullet 2 + -ed 2.] 

? Ornamented, with mullets. 

1610 Bodley in Reliq. (1703) 310 It puts me in a Dump, 
that my Mason having laid but one only course of Mul- 
leted Work, he should complain so soon of the Badness of 
the Stone. 

Mulletry. [f- Mullet 1 +■ -by.] A pond or 
reservoir for breeding mullets (W tbstex Suppl. 1902). 
Mulley, Mulliere : see Muley, Mulieb. 
Mulliga-tawiiy (m®digat§mi). Forms: 8 
mullaghee-tanny, mulagatoney, 9 mulkatany, 
mullikatauny, malaca-tawney, malachatauni, 
malagatany, mulla-, mulligatawn (e)y . [a. 

Tamil milagu-tannir ‘ pepper-water’ (Yule).] 

1 . An East Indian highly seasoned soup. Also 
mulligatawny soup. 

1784 in Seton-Karr Select. Calcutta Gaz. (1864} I. 18 On 
Mullaghee-tanny we dine. 1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 308, 

I supped.. in his house on Mulagatoney or pepper -water. 
1829 Southey Sir T. More (1831) II. 286 Curry and mala- 
gatany soup from the East Indies. 1863 Sala Qualk 61 He 
..devoured prodigious quantities of curry, pepperpot, chil- 
lum, cutlets, capsicum-hash, and mulligatawny soup, 
b. Mulligatawny paste (see quot. 11358). 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Mulligatawny-paste, a curry 
paste, used for flavouring mulligatawny-soup. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi vi. 130 We had taken a little niulligatawney 
paste for making soup. 

2 . Anglo-Ind. — Mull sbP 

18x6 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vi. 147 [He] grew, in fact, a 
mulkatany. 

Mulligrubs (rrmfligrnbz), pi. Forms: 6 
mulliegrums, (7-8 Diels, mouldy -grubs, 8 
ma-le-grubbles, 9 mulleygrubs), 9 Sc. mulli- 
grumphs, 8-9 mully grubs, 7-9 mulligrubs. 
[A grotesque arbitrary formation.] 

1 . A state of depression of spirits; a fit of 
megrims or spleen ; in early use in phr. (in) her , 
his, etc., mulligrubs, sick of the mulligrubs ; hence 
jocularly, stomach-ache or colic. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 53 The yeoman of the mouth. . 
rehearsed this second il successe, wherwith Peters successour 
was so in t his mulliegrums that he had thought to haue 
buffeted him. 1619 Fletcher M. Thomas n. ii, Whither 
goe all these men-menders, these physitians ? Whose dog 
[yes sicke o’ th mulligrubs ? 1678 Dryden Lhnberham lv. 
i. She is in her mulligrubs already. 1720 Ramsay Rise $ 
Fall 0/ Stocks 85 It lulls a wee my mullygrubs, To think 
upon these bitten scrubs. 1736 Ainsworth Eng.-Lat. Diet., 
The mouldy grubs, tormina ventris. 1789 in N. Eng. Hist. 

tf Gen. Reg. (1876) XXX. 47 We had father of — 

who rolled and bellowed as if he had the ma-U-grubbles, or, 
as many thought, as if he were in liquor. 1802 G. Colman 
Br. Grins, Knt. Friar n. xxxix, His bowels ; Where 
spasms were . . Afflicting him with mulligrubs and colic. 
1826 Scott Jrni. 14 Mar., I have scarce stirred to take 
exercise for four or five days, no wonder I had the mulli- 
grubs. 1827 Ibid. 19 Sept., Surely these mulligrubs belong 
to the mind more than the body. 1853 * C. Bede ’ Verdant 
Green 1. viii, Peakyish you feel, don’t you, now, with a 
touch of the mulligrubs in your collywobbles? 

+ 2 . In sing. form. a. Ludicrously applied to 
a person, b. A fit of ‘mulligrubs Obs. rare. 

1633 Shirley Gamester iv. i, Command my sword, my 
lungs, my life, Thou art a puffe, a mulligrubs, a Meta- 
physicall Coxcombe, and I honour you with all my hart. 
16,, Middleton Father Hubbard's T. Wks. (Dyce) V. 597 
Some Londoner’s son ..that must hear twice a-week from 
his mother, or else he will be sick . . of a university-mulligrub. 
t Mulling, sb. Obs. rare. [Cf. Mully sb. and 
-ING 3 .] A term of endearment. 

c 1450 Cov. Myst. xvi. (Shaks. Soc.) 160 3 it fayre mullynge, 
take it nat at no greve. 1519 Horman Vulg. 295 This is a 
feyre and swete mullynge. Blandus est puerulus insigni 
festivitate. _ a 1329 Skelton E. Rummyng 224 He calleth 
me his why ting, His mully ng and his mytyng. 

Mulling (nwliq), vbl. sb. Bustle, stir, ex- 
citement. Chiefly U. S. 

X845 S. Judd Margaret 170 (Bartlett) There has been a 
pretty considerable mullin going on among the doctors. 18S6 
Lowell Biglcnv P, ii. Infrod., we have always heard mullin 
used for stirring, bustling, sometimes in an underhand way. 

Mullion (imrtyau), Arch. Also 6 Sc. mullein. 
[Prob. a metathetic alteration of the synonymous 
tnuniall Monial. Cf. Munnion, which appears 
somewhat later in our quota.] A vertical bar 
dividing the lights in a window, esp. in Gothic 
architecture ; also, a similar bar in screen-work. 

1367 Harman Caveat (1869) 39 The windowes be thicke of 
mulhons, that ther is no kreping in betwene. 1390 in Compt 
Bk, D, Wedderbttrm (S.H.S.) 64 Item for mending the 
Mullenis in the sylling xvjL 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. 
Introd. 4 The lantern . . was . . domedover ; the doming being 
supported upon eight stone pillars or mullions, with open- 
ings between them for the passage of the light, a 1878 Sir 
G. G. Scott Led. Archit, 1x879) I* 163 This is, in fact, the 
great use of the mullion, to enable you to use wider windows. 

to, attrib. and Comb, ; mullion seat (see quot.) ; 
mullion window * mullioned window. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. n. ii!, .A large mullion window. 
i888_ C. C, Hodgbs Hexhant Abbey 30 note, A. reprise or 
reprisal in the foot oi a window mullion Of jamb... Mullion- 
waif is the term used in some localities. 

Mullioned (mpflyand), a. [f. prec, + -ed 2.] 
Having mullions j constructed with mullions, 


X763 Stukeley Pal&ogr. Sacra 1 . 18 The mullion'd lace- 
work of the windows. 18x3 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ff A rt 
I. 128 The square pannelled mullioned windows.. of the 
great houses of the time of queen Elizabeth. 1853 M. 
Arnold Churck of Brou 11 From her mullion’d chamber 
casement Smiles the Duchess Marguerite. 

MuTlipuff. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 7 mully - 
puffe, mullipuff(e, 8 mollipuff, 9 mully-puff 
(E.D.D.). [f. M ully a. + Puff rL] 

1 . = Fuzz-baLL ; hence, as a term of contempt. 
1629 Shirley Wedding iv. H 4 b, Thou mully-puffe, were 
it not iustice to kicke thy guts out. 1674 Jossklyn Voy. 
New Eng. 81 Fuss-balls, Mullipuffes called by the Fisher- 
men Wolves-farts, are to be found plentifully. 1703 Dale 
Pharmacol. Suppl- 42 Crepitus Lupi . . . Lycoperdonvulgare. 

. . Puff-Balls, Bull-fists, Mollipuffs. 

+ 2 . Surg. A styptic used instead of fuzz-ball. 

1638 A. Fox IVurtz' Surg. 11. viii. 74 The next day . . I 
found the lint mullipuff stick close to the wound. 

Mullock (mzzAsk), sb. Forms : 4 mulloc, 
-ok(e, 6-7 mulloeke, 7 mollocke, 8 mollock, 
7- mullock, [f. Mull sb. 1 + -ock.] 

1 . Rubbish, refuse matter. Now only dial. 

c 1388 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. xg That ilke fruyt [jc, the 
medlar] is euer leng the wers Til it be roten in Muilok or 
in stree. 1555 W. Watrlman Fardle Facions i. vi. F vij, 
The Ethiopians, .gather together., a great deale of rubbeshe 
and mulloeke . . apte for firyng. 1370 Levins Manip. 158/43 
Mulloeke, puluis. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 17 It cannot 
abide rank mucke, but contenteth itselfe with rotten chaffe 
or pugs, and such like plain mullock. 1624 Nottingham 
Rec. [1889) IV. 389 For layinge his mulloeke and ashes short 
of the place appoynted . . vj d. 1735-6 Peggf, Keniicisms 
(E.D.S.) s.v., In Glouc., mould under a faggot-stack is call’d 
mollock, from its wetness or dampness. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Mullock, dirt ; rubbish, as of the refuse 
of masons’ work, gardeners' sweepings, &c. 

2 . Austral. Rock which does not contain gold; 
also the refuse from which gold has been extracted. 

1864 J. Rogers New Rush u. 26 A man each windlass- 
handle working stow Raises the mullock from his mate 
below. 1883 Mrs. C. Praed Head Station 79 Here and 
there great heaps of earth and mullock . . indicated the 
whereabouts of a claim. 1893 Daily News 19 Feb. 2/ 1 About 
80 ft. and parallel with the main reef is a lode of reef forma- 
tion divided by bands of mullock, the bands of stone varying 
from 10 in. to over 2 ft. wide. 

b. transf. Applied to a person. 

X890 ' R. Boldrewqod ’ Miner's Right iv. 39 Some of the 
swells here . . are the biggest rapscallions out, instead of set- 
tingagood example to us poor ignorant lower-class mullocks. 

Hence MuTlocky a., of the nature of mullock. 
Also Mullock: v. traits., to litter (a place), to 
make slovenly; to do (something) in a slovenly 
way. Const, with tip, over. (Sc., dial., and A ustral.) 

1897 Daily News 14 Dec. 2/r In sinking the shaft ’iriuU 
locky lode stuff’ was passed through. 

t Mully, sb. Obs. rare — i . [Cf. Mulling sb.] 
A term ol endearment applied to a woman. 

1338 Bale Thre Lawes B iiij'b, It is myne owne swete 
bullye, My muskyne and my mullye, My gelouer and my 
cullye. 

Mu lly, Obs. exc. dial. [f. Mull sb. 1 + -y ] 
Dusty, powdery. 

1370 Levins Manip. 100/22 Mully, puluerulentus. 1833 
Norfolk Wds. in Trans. Phitol. Soc. 34 Mully, mouldy, 
powdery. 

Mulmull (mrlmsl). Also 7-8 mulmul, 8 
mallemolle, 9 mull-mull. [a. Hindi malmal.] 
A thin variety of muslin. Cf. Mull sb.6 
1676 S. Master Diary 14 Oct. in Hedges' Diary (Hakl. 
Soc.) II. 235 Maulda..is a place where great.. Varietyes of 
Course goods proper for Europe are made and procured, as 
Cossaes, Hummums, Mulmulls [etc.]. X721 C. King Brit. 
Merck. I. 223 Which.. I value at 2or., the 10 Yards, from a 
Long Cloth or Bast to a Mulmul or Dorea. x86a Mrs. Speid 
Last Yrs. India iv. 86 Our ghost is clad in white. Not in 
specific white— mull mull or nainsook, ..but in white, or 
whiteness the abstraction. 

t Mulome dic, a. and sb. Obs. In 7 -iok. [ad. 
late L. mulomedicus, f. mul-us Mule sb. 1 + medicus 
physician.] (See quot,) 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Mulomedick, belonging to the cure 
of Mules; also substantively taken a Mulomedick, is no 
other then a Farrier, if a Mule-doctor may be so called. 

t Mulse. Obs. Also 7 mulce. [ad. L. vmlsum, 
neut. pa. pple. of mulcere to sweeten.] A liquor 
made of honey mixed with water or wine ; hydro- 
mel, mead. Also mulse-water. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helth (1341) 76 b, Paulus Aegineta 
prayseth moche Mulse, or the water of honye. 1574 Hyll 
Ord, Bees xxix, Of the drinke of Hony which they call the 
Mulse-water. _ 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 233 Take 
Mulce, which is eight times so much water as hony, boyled 
to a quart or three pintes. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. 
263 Meliorate hath the same nature as mulse. 

+ Mulsea,<*. Obs. In 6 mulset. [f. L. muls-us 
(see prec.) + -KD R] Mingled with honey. 

1347 Record® Judic. Ur. 60 The uryne of a wylde Bore 
with mulset vyneger is good for the fallyng evyll. 

Mulsh : see Mulch. 

Mult, Multaeion : see Mulct, Mulctation. 
t Mu-ltangle. Geom. Obs. [ad. mod.L. mult- 
angulum, neut. sing, of mullangulus : see Multi- 
and Angle sb.\ A polygon. 

1674 Tkake Ariilt. (1696) 174 If 3 [angles] then called a 
Triangle, if 4 a Quadrangle, if more a Multangle or Poly- 
gone. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 85 Mul tangles, and all the 
I figures of many bases, concerning which geometry informs us. 


So t MuTtangled a. [see Angled 4] = next. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 176 Of Triangular, QuadrangU- 
lar, or Multangled Form at the Base. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Multangled or Multangular Figure. 

Multangular (m»ltse-ijgiz?lar), a. (sb.) [ad. 
mod.L, multangularis : see Multi- and Angulae. 
Cf. F. mult angii lair el\ A. adj. Having many 
angles ; many-angled ; polygonal. 

1679 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 3) xxxv. § 21. Some [leaves] 
round ; others long, Oval, Multangular, indented. 1683 
Phil. Trans. XIII. 238 A. .Multangular-Tower at York. 
1751 R. Paltock P. lVilkins xxxix, Pikes— some headed 
with sharp-pointed stone, others with multangular stone. 
1831 Carlyle Misc., Taylor's Germ. Poetry (1840) III. 230 
Grim boughs dishevelled in multangular complexity. 1875 
Blake Zool. 210 The body covered either with multangular 
scutes or with spines and rough scales. 

B. sb. rare. A polygon. 

1766 Complete Farmer 7 E 2 Regular multangulars take 
their names from their number of angles. 

Hence Multa’ng'ularly adv., Multa-ngnlarness. 
1701 Grew Cosmol. Sacra 1. iii. 14 Granates are Mult- 
angularly Round. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Multangularness, 
the having many Angles. 

t Muita’Ugulous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. mult- 
angul-us (see Multangle) +-ous.] Multangular. 

1639 Stanley Hist. Philos, xi. ix. (1687) 763/1 He referred 
Sapours to Figure; the round Atoms, .make a sweet Sapor;. . 
the Multangulous. .a harsh. 1680 T. Lawson Mite into 
Treas. 33 Obtusangulous, Acutangulous, Multangulous. 

Multanimous, a. rare~K [f. L. mult-us 
Multi- + anim-tts mind + -ous : cf. L. multanimis 
courageous.] Having a many-sided mind. 

_ 1834 Lowell Keats Prose Wks. 1890 1 . 231 , 1 look _ upon 
it rather as one of the phenomena of that multanimous 
nature of the poet, which makes him for the moment that of 
which he has an intellectual perception. 

Multarti’culate, a. Zool. rare. [See Multi-; 
cf. nmlti-articulalel\ Many-jointed. 

x68x Grew Musrnum 1. 144 The Multarticulate Oyster 
with a bended Base. 1778 Da Costa Brit. Conchol. 168 
Those [bivalves] that have the hinge set with numerous 
teeth, or are multarticulate. 1822 7 'rans. Geol. Soc. Ser. ik 
I. 122 Its small nostrils and multarticulate paddles. 
Multatr tious , a. rare [f.L. nmllattci-us, 
f. mult at-, multare to Mulct.] (See quot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Multatitious, gotten by fine or 
forfeit. 

Mult©, obs. form of Melt, Mulct. 

Multeity (mvltrxti). [f. L. multus many, 
perh. after hxcceityl\ The quality or condition of 
being many (i. e. more than one) ; manifoldness. 

18x4 Coleridge Princ. Genial Grit, iii, The Philosopher 
of the later Platonic, or Alexandrine School, named the 
triangle the first-born of beauty, it being the first and 
simplest symbol of multeity in unity. 1817 — Biog. Lit. 
xii. (1847) I. 11. 279 The conveniency of the scholastic 
phrase to.. express the kind with the abstraction of degree, 
as for instance multeity instead of multitude. 1881 F. Y. 
Edgeworth Math. Psychics 50 That continuity of fluid, 
that multeity of atoms which constitute the foundations of 
the uniformities of Physics. 1891 Westcott^Am. 170 The 
central idea of the sacrament is placed in unity realised in 
multeity. 

b. concr. or semi-concr. A thing consisting of 
many individual parts or members. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII, 738 A sonnet consists of four- 
teen lines. What magic lies within that limitary multeity ! 
1894 19 th Cent. Apr. 633 note, [History] tells only of the 
conflict of opposed multeities of men with organisation of 
each mu lteity for its hostile purpose. 

Multen, obs. pa. pple. of Melt v . 1 
t MuTteous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. multus 
many + -EOUS. Cf. mulluousl\ Numerous. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxv. 112 Yet of more multeous 
Armies we than Scotland were at cost. 

Multepli, Multer : see Multiply, Multuee. 
Multi- (mpflti), occas, before a vowel mult- 
(e. g. multangular, multartimlar, multocular ), 
combining form of L. multus much, many. The 
compounds having this prefix in Latin belong for 
the most part to non-classical times: they are 
chiefly of pavasy nthetic formation, in which multi - = 

‘ many as mullangulus many-angled, mullicaulis 
many-slalked, multigenerus of many kinds, but 
a certain number ot objective or adverbial com- 
pounds also existed, in which multi- - ‘much’, as 
vmltibibus much-drinking, tmilticupidus desiring 
much, multiscius knowing much. 

In English the compoundsof multi- were originally 
either direct adaptations from Latin compounds or 
were modelled upon them, but in the 19th c. the 
prefix came into frequent general use with ppl. adjs. 
and sbs. (Cf. Poly-.) The earliest English borrow- 
ings from Latin were multifary (Lydgate), multi- 
farious (Nashe, 1593), multiformity (Puttenham, 
1589); they did not become numeious till the 
middle of the 17th c. The more important 
compounds (being chiefly those which have a con- 
tinuous history from the 17th c. onwards) are 
entered as Main words ; the present article com- 
prises a typical selection of modern scientific terms 
and of compounds of a geueral character. 

1 . Forming parasynthetic adjectives, with the 
sense of ‘ many ’, a. In scientific and technical 


MULTI-. 

use : Multi-a-ngular = Multangular, Multi- 
a-reolate, consisting of many small areas. Multi- 
arti 'cular, affecting more than one joint. Multi- 
arti'calats, -ated, having many articulations, as 
the legs and antennte of insects ; cf. Multarticu- 
LATE. Multia-xial, having many axes or lines 
of growth. Multioa’merate, of many chambers. 
Mitltica'psular, (of a pericarp) having many 
capsules. Multi-ca’rinate, -ated (see quots.). 
Multicellular, many-celled. BEultice-utral, 
connected with or dependent upon several centres. 
Multici'liate, -ated, having many cilia. Multi- 
ci'pital [cf. Bicipital], many-headed. Multi- 
co'ccous [see Coccus], having many cocci or cells. 
Multico'rneal, having many corneas. Multi- 
co'State, having more than one rib; palmately 
nerved. Multicu spid, -cu spidate, having more 
than two cusps. Multideuitate, having or armed 
with many teeth. Multidenti'culate, having 
many denticulations ; having a finely-toothed 
margin. Multidr gitat e , having many fingers or 
finger-like processes. Multidimensional, of more 
than three dimensions. Multiilagellate, having 
many flagella. Multifoliate, -foliolate, having 
many (more than 7 or 9) leaflets. Multigarnglio- 
nate, having many ganglia. Multigranulate, 
-granulated, having many granules or grains. 
Multigu-ttulate, having many drop-like spots. 
Multijugate (mtflti’dgfirg^m^tidgM’gft:), Multi- ] 
jugous [L. jugiim yoke, pair], having many 
pairs of leaflets. Multilaciniate, having many 
lacinias. Multilame'llar, -lame llate, -lamel- 
lous, having many lamellae. Multila'minar, 
-laminate, -ated, having many laminae or layers. 
Multilimeal, having many lines. Multilinear, 
having many lines; Jig., applied by MacMahon 
to an operator invented by him. Multilateral, (of 
an equation) involving several unknowns. Multi- 
lo’bar, -lo’bate, MuTtilobed, having many lobes. 
Multilo'hular, -lo'hulate, -ated, characterized by 
many lobules. Multilonular, -lo-culate, -ated, 
having, consisting of, or characterized by many cells 
or chambers. Multiiua cular, having many 
maculae. Multine-rvose, having many nervures. 
Multino'dal, -no date, -no’dous, having many 
nodes or knots. Multiuu clear, -ate, -ated, 
having more than one nucleus ; so Multimrcleo- 
lar, -ate, -ated (in recent Diets.). Multi-ovular, 
-o'vulate, containing many ovules. Multipalea"- 
ceous, having numerous palese. Multipe'rforate, 
characterized by many perforations. Multipi-n- 
nate, many times pinnate. Multipla-nar, con- 
sisting of, or related to, a number of planes. 
Multipo'lar, having many poles: Phys. said of 
nerve-cells; Electr. of dynamos. Multira'diate, 
-ated, having many rays. Multiradi’cular, hav- 
ing many radicles. Multisa'coulate, having many 
sacculi. Multise'gmentate, -segmented, having 
many segments. Multise-ptate, having many 
septa or partitions ; divided into many chambers, 
as the pith of a walnut. Multise'rial, arranged 
in many series or rows; hence Multise'rially 
adv. ; so Multise*riate. Multisi*liq,uose, -si'li- 
quous, having or producing many seed-vessels. 
Multispe'rmous [Gr. aistpya seed], many-seeded. 
Multispi' culate , having many spicules. Multi- 
sprnous, many-spined. Multispi'ral, having 
many spiral coils or convolutions. Multistri’ate, 
marked with numerous striae or streaks. Multi- 
su'lcate, -ated, many-furrowed. Multitenta'cu- 
late, hav ing many tentacl es. Multitube Tculate, 
-ated, having many tubercles. Multitu’bular, 
having numerous tubes ; applied esp. to locomotive 
bpileis having many tubes traversing the flame 
space. Multivo'ltine [It. volla time, turn], (of 
a silkworm) producing several broods in a year ; 
cf. polyvoltine. 

1842 Francis Did. Arts, *M itUiangular. 1874 H, G 
Wood Fresh-w. Algse N. Amer. 11 Very often triangular, 
rarely multiangular. 1861 Hagen Syn. Neuroptera TV. 
Amer. (Smithsonian Misc. Collect. IV.) 341 ‘Multi-areolate. 
1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep, IX. 232 Two previous attacks 
had commenced in the typically gouty fashion, but had 
become subsequently ‘multi-articular. 1819 Samouelle 
Entomol, Compeud. 99 Legs bifid, the last joint of the four 
anterior pairs, .uniarticulate. of the other pairs of legs 
‘multiarticulate. 1870 Rolleston Anim. ’Life 78 The 
termination of the multi-articulate antennae in a filament, 
not in a club. 1840 Cuviers Anim. Kingd, 486 A pair of 
legs terminated by a very long, slender, and ‘multiarticu- 
lated tarsus. 1864 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. 1 . § 50.137 
Of ‘multiaxial growth that is discontinuous, a familiar 
instance among plants exists in the common strawberry. 
1878 Bei.l tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 282 The elongated 
‘multi-camerate hearts found in some Crustacea. 1731 
Bailey vol. II, * Multicapsular, divided into many parti- 
tions, as poppies, flax, &c. 1760 J. Lee Introd.Bot. 11. xxxiii. 
(1765) 158 Reseda, with a multicapsular Fruit. 184a Brands 
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Did. Sci., etc., * Multi-carinate, in Conchology, is applied 
to a shell which is traversed by many keel-like ridges. 1840 
Smart, * Multi-car inated, having many projections. 1857 
Henfuey Bot. § 626 * Multicellular filaments. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 95 The celebrated glands of 
the Hop._.are multicellular peltate scales. 1864H. Spencer 
Princ. Biol. I. § 50. 137 Central development may be dis- 
tinguished into unicentral and *muiticentral ; according as 
the product of the original germ, develops symmetrically 
round one centre, or in subordination to many centres. 
1902 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 12 Apr. 908 Cancers either started 
from one centre (unicentral or monocentral) or from many 
centres (multicentral or plurocentral). 1902 Encycl. Brit. 
XXXII. 75/2 The ‘multiciliate spermatozoids. 1901 Brit, 
Med. Jrnl. 12 Jan. Epitome of Current Lit. 8/3 In '‘multi- 
ciliated species [of Bacteria]. 1837 A. Gray First Less. Bot. 
Gloss., *Muliicipital, many-headed. 1831 Macgiluvray tr. 
Richard’s Elem. Bot. 315 A fruit often raised into ridges, 
and separating naturally, when ripe, into as many distinct 
cocca, which open longitudinally .. ; whence the expres- 
sions trieoccous, *multicoccous, applied to this kind of 
fruit. 1883 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXIII. 186 The 'multi- 
corneal (polymeniscous) eye of Insects. 1849 Balfour 
Man. Bot. § 144 Reticulated Venation. . . I. Unicostate. A 
single rib or costa in the middle (midrib). II. ‘Ivluiticostate. 
More than one rib. 1881 Linn. Soc. Jrnl., Bot. XVIII. 
271 Achenia multicostate. 1848 Quain's Anat. (ed. 5) 971 
The molar teeth, true or large molars, or ‘multicuspid teeth. 
1870 H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool. 58 Minute spherical 
bodies covered with radiating and multicuspid spines. 1839- 
47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. 298/2 The incisors are always 
very small, the molars generally ‘multicuspidate. 1819 
Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 97 Rostrum descending, 
‘multidentate above. 1873 Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 287 
(Cassell) The species of this group have the anterior tibiae 
sometimes ‘multidenticulate. 1847-9 Todds Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 1. 727/2 In all ‘multi-digitate mammalia, such as the 
Quadrumana, Carnivora, Rodentia, and Edentata. 1884 
R. A. Proctor in Genii. Mag. Jan. 36 Systems of non- 
Euclidean geometry, or of ‘multidimensional space. 1836 
Mayne Expos . Lex., Multi/oliatus, applied to a digitated 
leaf of which the common petiole terminates by more than 
nine folioles, as the Lupinus varms : ‘multifoliate. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 341 One bundle runs 
out into each of the leaves, which form multifoliate whorls. 
1831 Macgillivray tr. Richard’s Elem. Bot. 138 JMulti- 
foholate [leaves], composed of numerous leaflets; as \\\ Lupi- 
nus varins. 1877 Huxley Anat. Jnv. Anim. vi. 263 The 
posterior part of the ‘multiganglionate cord which sur- 
rounds the gullet. i860 Worcester, * Multigranulate. 
1840 Smart, * Multi-granulated. 1887 W. Phillips Brit, 
Discomycetes 322 Sporidia ‘muhiguttulate. 1831 Macgil- 
livray tr. Richard's Elem. Bot. 139 Oppositely pinnate 
leaves.. are said to be. . ‘Multijugate, when the pairs of 
leaflets are in indeterminate number. 1828-32 Webster, 
*Multijugous. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora 90 
Evernia furfuracea , . dichotomously ‘multi-lacmiate. 
1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 398 On one spot 
of this [visual organ].. is placed a ‘multi-lamellar refractive 
apparatus. i88a Vines tr. Sacks’ Bot. 95 The mullilamellar 
epidermis. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 216 Cells, .infundi- 
buliform,. .‘multilamellate. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 266/2 
Animal. . containing a calcareous polyparium . . fixed in the 
lower part., enlarged, flattened, excavated, and ‘multi- 
lamellous in the upper part. 1876 tr. Wagners Gen. 
Pathol. 469 Thickening of the epithelial layer of some 
mucous membranes with ‘multilaminar pavement epithe- 
lium. 1890 Century Did., * Multilaminate. 1877 Q. Jrnl. 
Microsc. Sci. XVII. 182 A ‘multilaminated coat, a 1800 
Steevens Note on Skaks. Twel.^ N. in. iii, This Map is 
‘muitilineal in the extreme, and is the first in which the 
Eastern Islands are included. 1882 Ogilvie, Muitilineal, 
*multilinear, having many lines. 1886 Proc. Lond. Math. 
Soc. XVIII. 61 The Theoty of a Multilinear Partial Differ- 
ential Operator... By P. A. MacMahon. 1817 H. T. Cole- 
buooke Algebra , etc. 227 Analysis by a ‘Muitiliteral equa- 
tion. 1895 Funk's Stand. Did., *Multilobar. 1831 Mac- 
gillivray tr, Rickard’s Elem. Bot. 129 [Leaves are] 
‘Multilobate; when the divisions are broaderand separated 
by obtuse sinuses. 1896 Allbuifs Syst. Med. I, 81 The 
cells with multilobate nucleus. 1836 W. Clark van der 
Hoeveu’s Zool. I. 203 Rotatory organ ‘multilobed or parted. 
1882-4 Cooke Brit. Freshw. Algse I. 202 Cells., hi-, tri-, or 
multi-lobed. 1874 van Buren Dis. Genit. Organs 170 It 
contains ‘multilobular mucous glands in its substance. 1903 
H. D. Rolleston Dis. Liver 176 Multilobular cirrhosis. 
1902 Webster's Did. Suppl,, *MuRilobulate,Multilobnlated, 
having many lobules. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 504 
Longitudinal sections show them l viz. miliary patches] as 
‘multilobulated masses. 1813 W. Wood Gen. Conchol. 
p. lvii, All chambered shells are ‘multilocular. X845 
Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (ed. 14) 16 If there are more ceils than 
one it [re. the pistil] is either bilocular, trilocular, multi, 
locular, or otherwise. 1834 Badham Mali tut. 37 He 
divides and then subdivides it into partitions, almost as 
multilocular as a painter’s box of colors. 1867 J. Hogg 
Microsc. H. ii. 376 The Polythalamiaor Multilocular Rhizo- 
pods, in their earliest state are unilocular. 1890 Century 
Did., * Multiloculate. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VI. 304 
These morbid bodies.. may eventually coalesce with similar 
bodies.. to form large ‘multiloculated bodies, 1839 Todds 
Cycl. Anat. V. [1341/2 The germinal vesicle is.. ‘multi- 
macular in the large-yolked ova. 1836 W. Clark van der 
JJoeven’s Zool, I. 314 Hippobosca Latr.— Wings parallel, 
incumbent, obtuse, ‘multmervose. X839 Lindley Introd. 
Bot. 1. ii. (ed. 3) 160 The ‘multinodal cyme offers no fixed 
rule in the spirals of its nodes. 1840 Smart, * Multinodate, 
or Multinodaus (many-knotted). 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
*Multinodous, full of Knots. 1874 Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sou 
XIV. g7 Greef regards Pelomyxa as a multicellular, or, 
rather, ‘mnltinuclear amoeboid organism, x88a Vines tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 946 The multinuclear bast-fibres and latiei- 
ferous cells of various Phanerogams. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Jnv. Anim. xii, 659. Unicellular organisms, which occa- 
sionally become multicellular, dr at any rate ‘multinucleate, 
by the multiplication of the nucleus. X873 T. H. Green 
lutrod. Pathol, (ed, 2) 2x1 A ‘Multinucleated Ceil from a 
Grey Miliary Tubercle of the Lung in a case of Acute 
Tuberculosis. 1882 Nature XXV. 323 The sixth inter- 
nodal cell might be multinuclear, with ‘multinucleolar 
nuclei. 1849 Balfour M an, Bot, % 763 Qvary sessile, 


MXJX1TI-, 

3-lobed, i-celled, ‘multiovular. 1836 Mayne Expos. Lex,, 
Multiovulatus, applied to the cells or compartments of the 
ovary when they contain a great many ovules: ‘multi- 
ovulate. 1881 Linn. Soc. Jrnl., Bo!. XVIII. 267 Ovary linear, 
multiovulate. 1831 Maccillivray tr. Richards Elem. 
Bot. 184 [The spikelet] may be. .‘multipaleaceous, . .as in 
somespeciesof Uniola. 1870 Rolleston A niin. Life p. lxxxiv, 

'I 'he mouth is constituted by a ‘multiperforate branchial 
skeleton. 1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 195 Whole 
systems of shoots frequently have the appearance of ‘multi, 
pinnate leaves. 1830 Cayley Math. Papers (18891 L 5°5 The 
developable which is the envelope of such a system [of n 
different planes] may be termed a 1 ‘multiplanar develop, 
able’. 1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. 443/2 Of the ganglia, 
it is exclusively the sympathetic which are made up of 
‘multipolar ganglion-cells. 1884 Higgs Magn. Qyn. 
Electr. Mach. 259 Formerly, in multipolar machines there 
were as many brushes as poles. 1846 Dana Zooph. vii. 
(1848) 113 Cells ‘multiradiate. 1878 Bei.l tr. Gegenbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 105 The acicular sti uctures, which are com- 
bined together in various ways to form multiradiate stars. 
1840 Smart, *Multiradiated. 1819 Lindley tr. Richard's 
Obs. Fruits < 5 - Seeds 48 Some. .botanists.. have regarded 
such tubercles as so many radicles, and have attributed 
to these genera a ‘multiradicular embryo. 1878 Bell tr. 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 272 [In the Hemiptera] the 
fore-gut, which is frequently ‘multisacculate. 1870 H. A. 
Nicholson Man. Zool. 289 The..*multisegmentate ‘cirri* 
of the adult [Cirripede]. x88x Athenmum 18 June 818/1 
A central ‘multisegmented axis. 1857 M. J. Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bot. § 199 The filiform ‘multiseptate antheridia. 
1838 G. Johnston Brit. Zoophytes 287 Flusti a Alnrrayana, 
cells ‘multiserial, ovate. 1872 H. A. Nicholson Palsont. 325 
In the Pycnodonts the teeth are multiserial. 1870 Rollf.s- 
ton Anim. Life 71 The cells.. are arranged ‘multiserially 
in parallel longitudinal rows. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
187 Arctium. .Pappus-hairs ‘multi-seriate. 1686 Phil, 
Trans, XVI. 287The*MultisiIiquo5eorcorniculated Herbs, 
which after each Flower bear many Pods or horned Seed 
Vessels. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v. Corniculate Plants, 
They are also termed ‘Multisiiiquous. 1887 Bentley 
Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 334 The fruit or pericarp is.. ‘multi- 
spermous. *900 Proc. Zool. Soc. 139 The meshes of the 
reticulum are ‘multispiculate. 1852 Dana Crust, r. 538 
Carapax ‘multispinous. 1839 Sowerby Conch. Man. 66 
''Multispiral, applied to a shell when the spire consists of 
numerous whorls ; or to an operculum of numerous volu- 
tions. 1899 Fortn. Rev. LXV. 122 Arrangements of multi- 
spiral springs [etc.]. 1842 Brande Bid. Sci., etc., ‘ Multi- 
striate , , 1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Multisulcatus . .‘multi- 

sulcate. 1840 Smart, ‘ Multisulcated . 1846 Dana Zooph. 

(1848) 698 Polyps ‘multitentaculate. 1888 ( 5 . Jrnl. Microsc. 
Sci. XXIX. 20 The ‘multituberculate molar teeth of Myr- 
mecobius. 1883 W. H. Flower in Encycl, Brit. XV. 376/1 
Two small molars with low ‘multituberculated crowns. 
1862 Smiles Engineers III. 100 Without the steam-blast. . 
the advantages of the ‘multitubular boiler (afterwards in- 
vented) could never have been fairly tested. 1874 J. 
Geoghegan Silk in India 28 In 1866 experiments were 
tried .. with so-called Japan bivoltine and ‘multivoltine 
seed. 1883 G. Watt Econ. Prod. India til. 66 The multi- 
voltine worms are confined chiefly to Bengal, where they 
produce three chief crops, 

b. In general use (mostly nonce-words) : as 
multi-bladed, -branched, -faced, -faceted, -hued, 
-pointed, - spired , -threaded, -toned ; occas. with 
advb. force, as multi-ramified. Multifl'stular 
[L. Jistuld\, consisting of many pipes. Mnlti- 
flu’viati [L. fluvius ], having many rivers flowing 
into it. Mnltifu rcate, forked in many directions. 
Multilirngual, using, characterized by, or written 
in, many languages. Multime'clial, coming 
through many media. Multimomstrons, consist- 
ing of many monstrosities. Multipe'rsonal, com- 
prising several personalities. Mnltise'nsraal, of 
many meanings. Multiti'tnlar, having many titles. 

1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 455 The ‘multi-bladed, 
real throwing knives of some middle Congo tribes. 1862 
Temple Bar VI, 266 The lofty and ‘multi-branched genea- 
logical tiee. 1821 Southey Vis. Judgem. v. 70 Caitiffs, 
are ye dumb? cried the ‘multifaced Demon in anger. _ 1883 
E. Dannreuther in Grove Did. Mus. IV. 366 This is the 
central question, the multifaced problem he set himself to 
solve. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life p. cxi, The larger 
‘multifacetted eyes. 1892 Pictorial World a Jan. 311/1 
The multi-faceted mind of the German Aristophanes. 1728 
North Mem. Music (1846) 31 The organon hydraulicon 
distinguisht the ‘multifistular engine. 1807 J. Barlow 
Cohtmb, 1. 514 Thy capes, Virginia, ..guard secure thy 
‘multifluvian Bay. 18x6 Bf.ntham Chrestom. Wks. 1843 
VIII. 95 Why bifurcate rather than "multifurcate l 1804 
Fessenden Orig. Poems (1806) 17 The flame cinctur’d, 
‘multihu’d arch in the sky. 1838 Fraser's Mag, XVII. 
122 The art of ‘multilingual quotation is no mark of read- 
ing. _ 1880 Westcott Speaker's Comm., John xix. 20 Such 
multilingual inscriptions were not uncommon in the Roman 
provinces. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) 
III. 438 For species.. of ‘multimedia! evidence, we have 
simple _ (composed either of multi-personal alone . . or of 
transcriptural alone), and complex. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobl. 
2x Such a ‘multi-monstrous maufrey of heteroclytes and 
quicquidlibets. 1802-12 ‘Multipersonal [see mu!timedial\. 
2899 C. F, d’Ahcy J deal . # Theoi. iv. 153 Christianity teaches 
us to think of God as multipersonal unity. 1902 R, W. 
Chambers Maids of Paradise vi. 104 He was engaged in 
constructing a ‘multi-pointed paper star. 1816 T. L. Pea- 
cock Headlong Hall 1, Any of the last-named ‘multirami- 
fled families. 1811-3X Bentham Logic Wks. 1843 VIII. 
249 ‘Multisensual, by reason of analogy. 2884 Punch 
20 Sept. 141 Vast, ‘multi-spired, thick -roofd .. is London, 
1844 Civil Eng. <$• Arch. Jrnl. VII, 236/1 * ‘Multi-threaded 1 
. .screws. 1864 Webster, * Multi-titular , 1843 Lytton 

Last Bar, 11. i, Blended with these ‘multitoned discords. 

2. Prefixed to a sb. either with adjectival sense 
«= ‘ multiple, manifold ’, or with adverbial sense 
« *in many ways or directions’, MuTtioyci®, 
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(a) a cycle having more than three wheels ; (3) 
a cycle for two or more riders. Multifceta'tion, 
pregnancy with (a) more than one foetus, or (3) more 
than two foetuses. fiXultiloca'tion, location in 
many places at the same time. Mufftiinillionai’re, 
one who is worth many millions of money. Multi- 
spe-cialist, a specialist in many subjects. MuTti- 
syllable, a polysyllable, f aiultithe’ism, poly- 
theism. 

1887 Longman's Mag. July 271 Composite or ‘rnulti- 
cycles, carrying two or more passengers. i8g8 Field 6 Aug. 
275 This record stood until the 27th ult., when H. W. Payne, 
assisted by two multicycles as pacemakers, reduced this 
time to 1 min. 39 J sec. 1837 Dunglison Diet. Med . , * Multi- 
fetation. 1891 Syd. Sac. Lex. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. 
C/i. 169 A_ ‘multilocation (3. e. a contemporaneous pre- 
sence in different portions of space) of Mary, according to 
her flesh. 1893 Month Apr. 483 The multi-location of one 
substance in separate parts of space. 1838 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Break/. -t. x. (1895) 230 The ■‘multi-millionaires sent 
him a trifle, it was said, to buy another eye with. 1904 
J. Wells f H. Wilson xiv. 118 Dr. Wilson might fairly be 
called a ‘multi-specialist. 1639 [O. Walker] Instr. Art 
Oratory 38 A ‘multisyllable better answers a monosyllable 
precedent, than a monosyllable a multisyllable. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe it. (Globe) 585 For.. Idolatry, and ‘Multitheism 
no People in the World ever went beyond them. 

3. Prefixed to a sb. forming a compound used 
attrib. with the force of a parasynthetic adj. ; e. g. 
multicharge, (of a cannon) capable of containing 
several charges ; multicoil , consisting of many coils. 

1883 Standard 21 Sept. 5/3 Haskell’s accelerating ‘multi- 
charge cannon. <11894 C. G. Rossetti Divers Worlds , 
The Earth shall tremble iii, The ‘multichord Thrilled 
harp of heaven, 1877 Elem. Lect. Electricity 19 ‘Multi- 
coit_ Galvanometer. This is a galvanometer with three 
distinct coils of wire. 1903 Public Opinion 8 Oct. 471/1 The 
♦multi-course dinner. 1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl., 
* Multi-cylinder Engine , a steam engine with a plurality of 
cylinders. 1838 Civil Eng. <)• Arch. Jrnl. I. 121/1 The 
‘multiflue boiier of Mr. Booth. 1778 [W. Marshall] 
Minutes Agree. 11 Sept. an. 1774 It [re. an implement] is 
‘multifurrow — the number may be increased or decreased 
at pleasure. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Multi- 
furrow Plow, one having severat bodies for plowing two or 
more furrows at once. 1864 Daily Tel. n Apr. 3/2 The 
‘multigroove rifling. 1895 Century Mag. Aug. 635/1 
‘Multi-partizan government leads inevitably to greater and 
more diversified partizanship. 1890 Century Diet., * Multi- 
phase, having many phases, in any sense of that word. 
189a S. P. Thompson Dynamo- Electr. Mac ft. 687 Motors, . 
requiring multiphase currents. *893-6 Cal. Univ. Nebraska 
97 Single and multiphase dynamos. *88* Nature XXV. 
itj8 Our ‘multireflex arrangement for creating greater sensi- 
tiveness. *778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 8 Jan. an. 
1776 A ‘multi-soil Farm. 1884 Cyclist 13 F eb. 252/ 1 A ne w 
‘inultispeed gearing. 

fMultibibe- Obs.~° [ad. L. multibib-us , f. 
multi- + -bibus drinking, bibSre to drink.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Multibibe, one that drinks much, a 
great Drinker. 

Multibladed to -earinated: see Multi- i a, b. 
Multieavous, a. rard~~°. [f. L. multicav-us 
(f. mitltus Multi- + cavus hollow) +-ous.] 

17a* Bailey, Multieavous, full of Holes. [Hence in 
Johnson, etc.]. 

Multicellular to Multicoil: see Multi- i a, 3 . 
t Multicolorate, a. 06s. [f. L. multicolor , 

late L. muliicolorus + -ate 2 ] Multi-coloured. 

*631 Biggs New. Disf. ? 233 However oftentimes a multi- 
colorate bloud by the Court-ship of iterated bloud-lettings 
may be sent forth. 

Mu'lti-colour, sb. and a. [Multi- 2, 3.] 

1. a. The condition of being many-coloured. 

a *849 Poe Landscape Garden Wks. 1864 IV. 340 In the 
multiform of the tree, and in the multicolor of the flower, 
b. pi. Many or various colours. 

*901 Daily Ckron. 14 Dec. 8/4 Bars of applied silk done in 
multi-colours. 

2. a. attrib. Applied to printing in many colours 
or a machine for such printing, b. adj. — next. 

1881 Macm , Mag. XLIV. 388 Hawkweed topped all the 
multi-colour weeds. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Multi- 
color Printing Press , a chromatic printing press. *888 
Jacobi Printers ' _ Vocab., Multicolour letters.-- Characters 
cut in separate pieces for working in two or more colours. 

Multi-coloured, a. [Multi- i.] Of many 
or various colours ; many-coloured. 

*843 Hirst Poems 65 Butterflies on every floweret wave 
their multi-coloured wings. 1859 Sala Tiu, round Clock 
(t86r) 417 Multicoloured streamers of attenuated ribbon. 
*899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII.. 465 A rave but striking 
devejopment of the ring formation is the production of 
multicoloured concentric circles. 

Multi- corneal to -facetted: see Multi- 1 , 2 , 3 . 
Multifarious (nwltife^rias), a. (sb.) [f. late 
L. midtijari-us (class. L. niultifdriam adv.) + -ous.] 
1. Having great variety or diversity; much di- 
versified ; (with pi. sb.) many and various. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 58 The Scripture thou madest a 
too- to compounds Cabal isttcall substaunce of, by canonizing 
such a multifarious Genealogie of Comments. . 1617 Sir T. 
Lake in Fertescue Papers (Camden) 36 The title is multi- 
farious and the contents multiplicious. a 1652 J. Smith Sei. 
Disc, i. 20 That complex and multifarious man that is made 
up of soul and body. *635-87 H. Moke A pp. A ntid. (1712) 
194 This Idea is not free front the intanglement of multi- 
farious Contradictions in the conception thereof. 1779 
Johnson L. P., Pope (1868) 37s His reading, though his 
favourite authors are not known, appears to have been 
sufficiently extensive and multifarious. *790 Burke Fr. 


Rev. 63 That multifarious thing called a state. 1826 Good 
Bk. Nat. (1834) l. in The.component parts of the cemented 
rocks are often very multifarious. 1850 Gkote Greece 11. 
lxvi. (1862) VI. 1 Two years of cruel and multifarious 
suffering. 1884 F. Temple Relat. Relig. A Sci. iv. (1883) 99 
The things themselves which thus change are as multifarious 
as the changes which they undergo. 

b. Bot. (See quot.) 

1838 Barton & Castle 2 ?m’A Flora Med. II. Gloss., Multi- 
farious, very numerous j or arranged in many rows. . 

2, Law. ‘ Improperly joining in one bill distinct 
matters, and thereby confounding them ’ (Story). 

1838 Story Equity Pleadings v. 186. 187a Law Rep. Chanc. 

7 App. 463 The bill is multifarious. Each Defendant has 
a separate defence, and the cases of all cannot be united in 
the same record. 

3. sb. In Kantian philosophy = Manifold j<5. 2 a. 

1819 J. Richardson Kant's Logic Introd. 46 Distinctness 

itself may be two-fold : First, a sensual one.. This consists 
in the consciousness of the multifarious by intuition.. 1836 
J. W. Semple Kant's Metaphysic of Ethic Introd. li. note. 
1837 Sir W. Hamilton Metafh. xlvi. (1870) II. 509 The 
principal function of the Understanding, out of the multi- 
farious presented to it, to form a whole. 

Multifa’riously, adv. [-ur 2 .] In amidti- 
farious manner ; with great variety or diversity ; 
in many and various ways. 

*637 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 502 This syrupe is multi- 
fariously made. 1692 Bentley Serm. (1724) v. 194 If only 
xxiv parts . . may be so multifariously placed and ordered, . . 
as to make many Millions of Millions of differing Rows. 
1763 W. Lewis Phil. Comm. Arts 91 The mutual relations 
of bodies are multifariously modified by the circumstances 
in which the subjects are applied to one another. 1864 
Burton Scot A hr. II. i. 116 Another multifariously endowed 
Scottish physician, Walter Donaldson. 1883 Law Times 
LXXIX. 58/2 The person.. may sell it, lease it, and deal 
with it multifariously under the Act. 

Multifa’riousness. [-ness.] The state or 
quality of being multifarious ; multiplied diversity. 

1687 Norris Coll. Misc. 439 According to the multifarious- 
ness of imitability, so are the possibilities of. Being. 1849 
Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. ii. (1856) 1. 28 Multifariousness. of 
knowledge is commonly opposed to depth. . 1893 Nation 
LV1. 14/3 The multifariousness of the workings of French 
upon our language. 

b. Law . (See Multifarious a. 2.) 

1838 Story Equity Pleadings v. 184. 1843 Law Jrnl. 
Rep. XII. 1. 89 A demurrer, which had been filed upon 
two grounds, multifariousness and want of parties. *876 
Law Rep. 3 Chanc. Div. 370 Multifariousness, .has ceased 
to be an objection by the express enactment of the Judi- 
cature Act. 

t Multifary, a. Obs. In 5 -phary(e. [ad. L. 
multifari-us , med.L. -pkdrius.'] Multifarious. 

ia 1412 Lvdg. Two Merck. 530 ‘O, out on neede of malys 
multipharye He gan to crye. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 181 As though wee sent into the 
londe of Frattnce Tenne thousande peple, men of gode 
puissaunce, To iverre unto her hynderynge multiphary. 

MultiferotlS (m with ferns), a. rare~°. [f. L. 
multi/er or mod.L. multiferus : see Multi- and 
-fehous.] (See quots.) 

*6s6 Blount Glossogr., Multiferous, bearing much or 
many: fruitful. 1721 in Bailey. 1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Multiferus , Bot., employed by De Candolle to characterize 
vegetables which bear flowers and fruits many times in 
the course of a year : multiferous. *866 in Treas. Bot. 

Multifid (mzHtifid), a. Bot. and Zool. [ad. L. 
nmllifid-zts , f. multus Multi- + fid-, stem of 
findere to cleave.] Having many divisions ; cleft 
or divided into many parts. Also Comb. 

1753 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 23 The short and multifid-tailed 
monoculus. *760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. n. xxxi. (1765) 153 
Cucurbica, with multifid Leaves. 1835 Kirby Hah. tj- Inst. 
Anim. I. App. 359 The lubricous, multifid, and constantly 
moving organs. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 471 
A simple, bifid, or multifid fold of the integument. 

Hence MuTtifidly adv., with multifid divisions. 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Multi fully-pinnatifid ; a leaf is 
so called when it is pinnately-lobed, and these lobes are 
again divided into many parts. *837 Moore's Handbk. 
Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 187 The raebis bifidly or multifidly 
divided towards the apex. 

Multi’fido-, used as combining form of Multi- 
fid ; = Multifidly. 

*871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-flora *32 Multifido-laciniate. 

Multifidous (m»ltrfidos), a. [f. L. multifid- 
tts Multifid + -ous.] = prec. : said esp. of feet, 
or of animals having such feet. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxyti. *73 Those 
animalls.. which are multiparous and multifidous, that is, 
which have many at a litter, and have also their feet divided 
into many portions. *713 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 307 Quad- 
rupeds, Viviparous (multifidous and bifidous) and Ovi- 
parous. *836 W, Clark van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 48 
Lorica globose or oval, .emitting from the terminal aperture 
processes of the animal variable, multifidous. 

Multiflstular to -flagellate: see Multi- i a,b. 
II Multiflora (imdtifloo'ra). [L. fem. (sc. rosa) 
of nmltifiorus Multiflorous.] A variety of rose. 

*832 [see Monthly sb. 3]. 1869 Hole Roses 127 Nor am 
I acquainted.. with any garden which has space to spare 
for the Multiflora or for the Hybrid Climbing Roses. 

Multifloral (mvltiflo<»’ral), a. Bot. [Formed 
as next + -AL.] = next. 

*873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 431 The formation of 
multifloral inflorescences of peculiar form being characteristic 
of the more highly developed structure of Angiosperms. 

Multiflorous (mazltifloa-ras), a. Bot. [f.lateL. 
multiflor-us (f, multus Multi- + fior -, fids flower) 


+ -ous.] Of a stalk : Bearing many (i. e. more 
than three) flowers. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. m. iv. (1765) 172 Uniflorous, 
Biflorous, Triflovous, or Multiflorous Peduncles. 1831 Mac- 
gillivray tr. Richard’s Elan. Bot. 180. 

Multi-flue to -feetation : see Multi- i b, 2 , 3 . 
Multifoil (m»'ltifoil). Arch. [f. Multi- 2 + 
Foil sbj] An ornament consisting of many (i. e. 
more than five) foils. Also attrib. or adj. 

*833 [see Foils/’. 1 ah], 1848 P». Wf.bb Cont. Ecclesiol. x. 
4T9 There are muitifoils with reliefs of angels singing. 1849 
Freeman Archit. 278 The strange multifoil shape which is 
a peculiarity of the Arabian architecture of Spain. 

Hence MuTtifoiled. a , composed ot many foils. 
1831 Ruskin Stones Venice I. viii. § 15 Multifoiled shafts 
are seldom true grouped shafts. 

Multifold (nurltifould), a. [f. Multi- + -fold, 
after manifold .] Manifold. 

1806 T. Maurice Ind. Aniiq. 1. 64 A first essay, .composed 
..amidst multifold disappointment. 1825 Coleridge Lit. 
Rent. (1836) II. 334 The multifold application of faculties 
common to man and brute animals. 1877 Rusiun Pars 
Ciav. lxxviii. j6i Machinery for multifold killing. 

Multifoliate, -foliolate : see Multi- i a. 
Multiform (mwltifp.im), a. and sb. [a. F. 
multforme or ad. L. mulliforni-is : see Multi- 
and-FORM.] A. adj. Having many forms, shapes, 
or appearances ; highly diversified in form ; of many 
and various forms or kinds. 

1603 Florio Montaigne xn. iii. (1632) 458 Life is a motion 
unequall, irregular and multiforme. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 
182 Aire, . and ye Elements.. that in quaternion run Per- 
petual Circle, multiform. 1744 Harris Three Treat, i. 
(1765) 32 Human Life— -a Compound of various and multi- 
form Actions. 1784 Cowpkr Task 11. 287 The shifts and 
turns; Th’ expedients and inventions, multiform, To which 
the mind resorts, a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng., etc. 
(1821) I. 509 The multiform brogue, which salutes the eats 
of a traveller in.. New-York. *839 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. 
131 The variations — so common and multiform in organic 
beings under domestication. 1895 Army $ Navy Co op. 
Soc. Price List No. 62. 1649 Multiform or Lounge [Hat], 
b. Math. (See quot.) 

1893 A. R. Forsyth Theory of Functions 15 If a function 
have more than one value for any given value of the 
variable, or if its value can be changed by modifying the 
path in which the variable reaches that given value, the 
function is called multiform. 

B. sb. That which is multiform ; that which 
exhibits many and various forms. Also, multiform 
character, multiformity. 

a 1849 Poe Landscape Garden Wks. 1864 IV. 340 In the 
multiform of the tree, and in the multicolor of the flower. 
*832 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1833) 123 When I attempt. .to 
seek the elusive unity in the infinite multiform. 1836 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh id. 9 If He spoke To Peter then, 
He speaks to us the same ; The word suits many different 
martyrdoms, And signifies a multiform of death. 

Hence Mtvltifornmess rare ~ multiformity. 

1727 m Bailey vol. II. 

Multiformity, [ad. late L. multiformitds , 
f. multiformis (see prec.). Cf. F. multiformity '.] 
The condition or character of being multiform ; 
diversity or variety of form, shape, or appearance. 

*389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. viii. (Arb.) 34 So is that 
part [the imagination], .in his much multiformitie vniforme, 
that is well proportioned. *605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 64 
Contention hath been mooued. .touching an Vniformitie of 
Methode in Multiformitie of Matter. 1613PURCHAS Pilgrim- 
age To Rdr., Barking out a multiformitie of oathes, like 
hellish Cerberi. 1720 J. Johnson Collect. Laws, etc. Ck. 
Eng. I. Pref. p. xvii, Which created Confusion and Multi- 
formity in the Church, a 1834 Coleridge Notes 4- Lect. 
(1849) 1. 105 The characters in this play are either imperson- 
ated out of Shakspeare’s own multiformity, .or [etc.]. *862 
Merivale Rom. Entp. Ixiv. (1865) VIII. 77 The immensity 
and multiformity of Nature. 1899 A llbutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 
56 The multiformity and frequent latency of the disease. 

Multifo’rmous, a. rare. [f. L. multiform-is 
Multiform + -ous. J Multiform. 

<1*670 Hackbt Cent. Serm. (167s) 171 His justice was 
multiformous in all the actions of his life, a i6yo — A bp. 
Williams 1. (1692) 204 His [Buckingham’s] multiformous 
places compelled such a swarm of suitors to hum about him 
that [etc.]. *847-34 Webster (citing Taylor). 
Multi-forous, a. rare~°, [f, L. multifor-is , 
-us (f. multus Multi- + for is door, opening).] 

1721 Bailey, Multif irons, having many Holes. *856 
Mayne Expos, Lex., Multiforus , Zool., . . pierced by a great 
number of holes, as the Asterias miiltifora : multiflorous. 

Multifureate to -ganglionate : see Multi-. 
Multige-nerous, a. rare~°. [f. L. multi- 
gener-us (f. multzis Multi- -* getter-, genus kind) 
+ -OUS.] 1721 Bailey, Midtigenerons, of many Kinds. 
Multigranulate to -laminar : see Multi- i , 3. 
Multila teral, a. [Multi- 1. Cf. med.L. multi- 
laterus (Boeth.), multilateralis (Duns Scotus).] 

1 . Geom. Having many (i. e. more than four) 
sides ; = Many-sided i. 

1696 Phillips, Multilateral, all Figures that have more 
than four Right Lines. <*1696 Scarburgh Euclid (1705) 27 
After the division of strait-ltn'd Figures, .into Trilateral., 
and Multilateral, Euclide begins [etc.]. 1766 Complete 

Farmer s.v. Surveying 7 E 4/2 A regular polygon, otherwise 
called a regular multangular, or multilateral figure. 1862 
Todhunter Euclid Def. 23 Multilateral figures, or polygons, 
[bounded] by more than four straight lines. *873 Bennett 
& Dyek tr. Sachs' Bot, 763 Multilateral erect stems. 

2 . fig. ■= Many-sided 2. 


MULTILATERAL!.?. 

1784 Sm W. Jones in Burke's Corr. (1844) III. 31 The 
charter of justice.. makes me multilateral; it gives me an 
equity side, a law side, an ecclesiastical side, a crown side, 
an admiralty side. 1869 J. F. Clarks Brahmanism in 
Atlantic Monthly May 561/1 The whole poem represents 
the multilateral character of Hinduism. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evict. (1827) IT. 49s In 
the case of a bilateral or multilateral deed, viz. to which 
there are parties more than one. 

Hence Muitila'terally adv., so as to make a 
multilateral figure ; Multila 'teralne ss , the con- 
dition or quality of being many-sided. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Multilateralness . 1847 Tunc tr. 

0 ken's Physiophilos. 222 The spiriform ranks higher. In 
it the stem is manifestly differenced more multilaterally. 
1879 Haeckels Evol. Man. I. viii. 214 Granular entoderm- 
cells, which, by mutual pressure, are flattened multilaterally. 

Multilineal to -loeulated : see Multi- 1 a, 2. 
Multi-loqua’cious, a. = Multiloquent. 

1819 Metropolis II. 179 A fat, elderly gentleman, multi- 
loquacious, and who speaks very fast. 

Multiloqnenoe (mHtrDkvvens). rare. [ad. 
late L. imillitoquentia : see Multi- and Loquency.] 
Much speaking ; talkativeness ; use of many words. 

1760 ‘ J. Copywet.l’ [W, Woty] Shrubs of Parnassus 147 
Where Clamour wages war with Sense, And Oratory centres 
in Multiloquence. 1846 Worcester (citing J. Q. Adams). 
1893 Temple Bar XCVII. 623 He would invariably flounder 
astray in his own multiloquence. 

So MultiToqueut [cf. Loquent] , M ultilo-quiotis 
(whence Mmltilo • quionsne s s ) , MultiToquons 
[L. nmltiloqu-us ] adjs., given to much talking, 
talkative; Multi- loquy [L. multiloqui-uni\ — 
Multiloquence. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., * Multiloquent , full of speech, that 
hath many words. 1891 S. Mostyn Cnratica 77 He ven- 
tured more than once to silence even the multiloquent 
Babbleton. 1640 Quarles Enchir. (1641) 11. xxvi, With I 
three sorts of men enter no serious friendship : The Ingrate- ■ 
full man; the *Multiloqmous man; the Coward. 1727 
Baii-ky vol. II, *Mulliloqumisness , talkativeness. 1658 
Phillips. 1654 New Haven. Col. Rev. (1858; II. 530 In 
your large scedule and *multiloquous penings. 1542 Becon 
Pathw. Prayer xxxiii, Y‘ *multiloquie & manner of bablyng 
in prayers, which the Ethnickes & Infidels dyd vse. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 205 In Battologie there are two 
vices, (1) vain repetition of the same words, (a) Multiloquie 
or much speaking. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra- Fax ardo I. 

81 Multiloquy makes their Words unregarded. 1721 Bailey, 
Multiloquy, talkativeness. 

Multimacular to -millionaire : see Multi-. 
Multim.od.ous, a. [f. L. multimod-us (f. multus 
Multi- + modus Mode sb.) + -ous.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Multiinodous, of divers Sorts, 
fashions or manner. 

Multimonstrous to -nodous: see Multi- i. 
Multinomial (mwltindu-mial), a. and sb. Alg. 
Also 7 -nomall. [f. Multi- after binomial. _ Cf. 
F. multinome sb., '\mullinomie adj.] A. adj. Of 
an expression : Consisting of many (i. e. more than 
two') terms connected by the signs + or — . 

Multinomial Theorem , a theorem discovered by De Moivre 
for the expression of any power of a multinomial without 
actual involution. 

1628 R, Norton tr. Stevin's La Disme I), Ptolome and 
lohannes Monta-regio haue not described their Tables of 
Arches, Chords, or bines, in extreme perfection . (as possibly 
they might haue done by Multinomall numbers) [orig. 
nombres multinomies]. . 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 619 The 
infinite Number Multinomial. 1704 [see Polynomial 
A. 1]. X706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 42 When 
the Dividend and Divisor are Multinomial Quantities .. 
there may be a Common Multiplier of both. 1743 
M c Laurin Fluxions II. 761 An investigation of the 
binomial and multinomial theorems. 1858 Todhunter 
Algebra xxxvii. § 530 By applying the multinomial theorem 
to find the coefficients of other powers of x. 1904 Jrnl. 
Math. Ser. 11. II. 478 The deficient multinomial expansion 
[x i +x 2 ^x i +... 

B. sb. A multinomial expression. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (X6961 294 Where the composition hath 
more than two parts, the Compound is called a Polynomial 
or a Multinomial, 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 619 A Method 
of Raising an infinite Multinomial to any given Power. .. 
By Mr. Ab. De Moivre. 1742 M°Laurin Fluxions II. 608 
Mr. De Moivre’s theorem for raising a multinomial to any 
power of the index n. 1858 Todhunter Algebra xxxvii. 
§ 528 The expansion of the proposed multinomial. 

Multiuominal (m»ltinp*minal), a. [f. L. multi- 
nomin-is (f. multus Multi- + nomin-, nomen name) 
+ - AL.] Having many names ; polyonymous. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, 1822 T. Taylor Apitleius xt.aSx 
The divine mandates of the multinominal Goddess. 1855 
M. Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. xx. 462 At these . places _ he 
crushed., the multinominal and heroic legions of his enemies. 
So t Mixltiuo-jninoTts a. 

ai 6 15 Donne Ess. (1651) xoi How multinominous is the 
father in law of Moses? a 1631 — Paradoxes (1652) 52 
Why is Venus-star multinominous, called both Hesperus 
and Vesper ? 

Multinuclear to -paleaceous : see Multi- i a. 

II Multipara (mwltrpara). Obstetrics, [mod. 
l!, fern, of multiform : see Molt!- and -pakous.] 
A woman who has borne more than one child. 

187* T. G, Thomas Dif. Women (ed. 3) 76 Should the case 
be one of a multipara, the cylinder may be introduced with- 
out pain, 1879 J, M. Duncan Clin, Led. Dzs. Women xix. 
209 Procidentia is. .more likely to occur to a mulupara than 
a primipara. 
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Multipa-rient, a. [See Multi- and Paeient 
«.] - next 1. 

1822 Good Study Med. IV. 233 While some women pro- 
duce thus rapidly in single succession, there are others that 
are nmltiparient. 1851 Ramsbotham Obst. Med. tf Surg. 
(ed. 3) 49 If one ovary only is removed from a nmltiparient 
animal, she becomes less fruitful. 

.Multiparous (m#lti 'paras), a. [f. mod.L. 
wullipar-us : see Multi- and -paeous.] 

1 . Bringing forth many young at a binh ; pertain- 
ing to or characterized by this kind of parturition. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xv. 141 It is not denied 
there have been bicipitous Serpents with the head at each 
extream,.. which double formations do often happen unto 
multiparous generations. Ibid. 17s [see Multifidous]. 1691 
Ray Creation (1692) 106 Multiparous quadrupeds, as Dogs, 
as Swine, are furnished with a multitude of Paps. 1782 A. 
Monro Compar. A vat. (ed. 3) 3T In bitches and other multi- 
parous animals. 1829 Good's Study Med. V. 225 Pa.ro- 
dynia Pluralis. Multiparous Labour. 1839-47 Todd's Cycl. 
Anat. III. 315/1 The oviducts are shorter,. in the uni- 
parous Kangaroo, than in the multiparous Opossums. 1870 
Rolleston Anhn. Life 8 The multiparous character of the 
order [Rodentia], 

2 . That is a multipara; of or pertaining to a 
woman who has borne more than one child. 

x86o Tanner Pregnancy ii. 78 The multiparous organ 
[sc. uterus] is in every respect rather larger and heavier. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 572 In the case of children 
of the multiparous, no less than 16 proved insusceptible 
to vaccination. 

3 . Hot. Applied to a cyme that has many axes. 

x88o A. Gray Struct. Bot. 152 Bravais distinguishes cymesas 

multiparous, with three or more lateral axes ; biparous [etc.]. 
Hence Multipa'xity [see Parity -]. 

1890 Cent. Diet, 1905 Brit. Med frnl. x6 Sept, 42 Woman 
is in a state of transition from multiparity to unipaiity. 

Multipartite (nmltipautait), a. [ad. L. 
vmlliparttt-us : see Multi- and Partite a.] 
Divided into many parts ; having many divisions. 

1721 in Bailey. X775 Jf.nkinson Brit. Plants Gloss. 
18x1-31 Bentham Logic Wks._ .1843. VIII.. 253/1 Strict j 
division is bipartite; loose division is multipartite. 1819 
Pantologia s. v., Multipartite Corol,. .Multipartite leaf... 
Divided into several parts almost to the bottom. 1872 Oliver 
Elem. Bot, 11, 153 Meadow Geranium. ..with multipartite 
stipulate leaves. 1891 tr. Harnaclcs Diff.fSf Int. Calc. 367 
All the curves constituting the multipartite boundary of 
a domain. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 638 The ordinary 
‘ mukinuckated ’ leucocytes, or more correctly, those with 
multipartite nucleus. 

Multi- partiz an : see Multi- 3. 

Multiped, -pede (multiped, -pfd), sb. and a. 
Now rare. [ad. L. multiped -pes sb. and adj., 
mullipeda sb., f. multus Multi- + pcs foot.] A. sb. 
A many-footed creature ; t spec, a woodlouse. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 378 A liniment made with the 
creepers called Sowes or Multipedes. 1670 Lister in Phil. 
Trans. V. 2067 The Long and Round-bodied read-coloured 
Julus, distinguished from all other Multipeds, in that their 
innumerable legs are as. small as hair, and white. 17x3 
D erh am Pliys.- TkeoL ix. i. (17 1 4) 406 note, 1 1 is a wonderful 
pretty Mechanism observable in the going of Multipedes, as 
the full, Scolcpendne , &c. i860 Temple Bar 1. 127 Those 
multipeds have the advantage over quadrupeds. x86x 
Fraser's Mag. Dec, 766 A blood-thirsty swarm of brown 
broad backed multipeds. 

B. adj. Many-footed. 

1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty v. txo All the wondrous 
train, Who plung’d recluse iu silent caverns sleep ; Or 
multipede, Earth’s leafy verdure creep. 1798 G. Wakefield 
Lett. Sir J. Scott 18 Every fellow-creature, biped, quad- 
ruped, or multiped. 1828-32 Webster, Multiped. 1830 
Ogii.vie, Multipede. 

So Multipedous (rn»lti*p/c!os) a., pertaining to 
or characteristic of many-footed animals. 

X713 Derham Pkys.-TheoL ix. i. (1714) 406 Motion.. 
Vermicular, or Sinuous.. or the Multipedous, or any other 
Way. 1831 Fraser’s Mag. XLIII. 21 1 This subcuticular 
multipedous mode of going through the world. 

Miiltip urfor at e to -planar : see Multi- i a, 3. 
Multiple (mzrltip’l), a. and sb. Also 6 Sc. 
multipill (? ), 8 [rare) multuple. [a. F. multiple, 
ad. late L. multiplus (cf. duplus Double) = L. 
multiplex (see Multiplex). The word is rare 
before the 19th c. exc. in A. 1 and B, 3,] A. adj. 

1 . Math, a. That is a multiple (see B, 2) ; -[that 
is some multiple of. 

1714 Barrow Euclid vt 1. Def. 20 N umbers are proportionall, 
when the first is as multiple of the second, as the third is of 
the fourth. 1727-52 Chambers Cyd. s, v., Multiple ratio, or 
proportion, is that which is between multiple numbers. 
1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 564/2 marg., Formula; for 
multiple and sub-muliiple angles. 

b. Multiple proportion, ratio', the proportion or 
Tatio existing between a quantity and some multiple 
of it, or between several multiples of it. Law of 
multiple proportions (Chem.) : see quot, 1876. 

*704 J. Harris Lex. fechn. I, Multiple Proportion, is 
when the Antecedent being.divided by the Consequent, the 
Quotient is more than Unity. 1795 Hutton Math. Did. 
s. v., Duple, triple, &c. ratios ; as also subduples, subtriples, 
&C, are so many species of Multiple and Submultiple 
ratios. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Set. I. 151 Dalton's 
ideas concerning multiple proportions. 1876 Armstrong in 
JEncycl, Brit. V. 468/x It is often the case that elements 
combine together in several proportions; whenever this 
occurs the several proportions in which the one element 
unites with the other invariably bear a simple relation to 
one another. Thus x part by weight of hydrogen unites 
with 8 parts by weight of oxygen, forming water, and with 
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x6 or 8X2 parts of oxygen, forming peroxide of hydrogen. 
..This law is known as the law of combination in multiple 
proportions. 

e. Printing. Multiple mark (see quot.). 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab., Multiple mark . — A sign in 
arithmetic, thus X. 

2 . Consisting of or characterized by many paTts, 
elements, or individual components ; having many 
origins, results, influences, issues, or the like ; 
manifold. With pi. sb. ; Many and varions, 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 1. vii. 25 That Kings 
should bow down their necks under the double or rather 
multiple yoke of Pope and Archbishops. x66z Petty 
Taxes x. § 13 Why should not the solvent thieves and cheats 
be rather punished with multiple restitutions than death, 
pillory, whipping, &c. ? 12x734 North Lives (1826) I. 427 
It introduced two reports instead of one, and multuple 
attendances. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. vii. (1858) 29 
Doublets of fustian, under which lie multiple ruffs of cloth. 
1839 Darwin in Life # Lett. 418871 II. 230 You overrate the 
importance of the multiple origin of dogs. *876 Haeckels 
Hist. Creation II. 45 The multiple, or polyphyletic, hypo- 
thesis of descent. X879 Thomson & Tait Nat, Phil. 1. 1. 

§ 327 This problem is essentially determinate, but generally 
has multiple solutions. x8S6 Sat. Rev, 12 June 801/1 The 
intention of the Government to abolish the multiple vote 
which now belongs to the larger ratepayers. 

3 . In technical use. 

a , Anal., Zool., and Bot. fb. Chem. Of salts: Con- 
taining many ‘ingredients’ or radicals. e. A strou, {Mul- 
tiple star : a cluster of stars forming apparently one system.) 

d. Path. Involving many parts, etc. e. Physics. (Multiple 
echo, image ; see quots.) f. Elect r. ( Multiple arc : a 
compound electric circuit. Multiple telegraphy : a system 
by which many messages may be sent over the same wire.) 
g. Applied to mechanical contrivances or operations in which 
there are many parts of the same kind or in which the same 
action is many times repeated. h. Math. (See quots.) 
i. In the Kantian philosophy ; That is a manifold, rare. 

a. 1732 J. Hill Hist. A aim. 20 The Monoculus, with 
multiple and capillaceous antennae. 1831 Macgillivray tr. 
Richard's Elem. Bot, 109 The bulb is sometimes simple. . . 
Or it is multiple, when several small bulbs are found collected 
under the same envelope. Ibid. 319 Multiple fruits, are 
those. which result from the aggregation of several pistils 
contained in the same flower. 1848 Quaint s Anat. (ed. 5) 
972 The fangs of all the molar teeth are multiple. 1887 
Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 239 The corolla is usually com- 
posed of but one whorl of petals,, .but in some flowers there 
are two or more whorls, .in which case it is called multiple. 

b. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (yd.. 3) XVI. 628/2 M.. Magellan 
thinks, that the aphronitvmn is not only a triple but a 
multiple salt. 1865 Mansfield Salts 55 A double salt will 
be indicated by a single cross, . . the cross being repeated for 
multiple salts of higher degree. 

C. 1850 J. P. Nichol Archit. Heavens 207 Multiple stars 
and groups like the Pleiades. Ibid. Contents p. xxi, 
Multiple systems. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teachings i. 
(1870) 17 The double and multiple stars shine with differeutly- 
co loured light. 

d. 1831 Paget Led. Tumours vii.. 78 Multiple ossifica- 
tions of tendons, muscles, and other tissues. 1837 Bullock 
tr. Cazeaux' Midwifery 238 The term, compound or 
multiple pregnancy, has been applied to that in which two 
or more foetuses are enclosed in the uterine cavity. 1872 
T. Bryant Tract. Surg. 253 Sometimes they [sc. sublingual 
cysts] are multiple, and on several occasions on opening one 
cyst I have seen a second within. 1877 tr. pen Ziemssen's 
Cycl. Med. XII. 708 Abscess of the brain is either single or 
multiple. Ibid. 852 Multiple cerebro-spinal sclerosis. 1887 
Brit. Med. frnl. 26 Mar. 681/x Multiple Peripheral (Alco- 
holic) Neuritis in Women. 

e. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s, v. Echo , A multiple echo 
may be made, by so placing the echoing bodies, at unequal 
distances, as that they may reflect all one way. X863 
Atkinson tr. Ganot’s Nat. Philos, § 193 Multiple echoes 
are those which repeat the same sound several tames; this 
is the case when two opposite surfaces.. successively reflect 
sound. Ibid. §416 Multiple images formed by glass mirrors. 

f. 1873 F. Jenkin Electr. If Magn. Iv. § 7 With a long 
circuit of great external resistance large cells, or many of 
them joined in multiple arc, will fail to give us strong 
currents. 1877 A thenxum 21 July 84/1 An apparatusdesigned 
for multiple telegraphy, in which vibrations from a number 
of forks at the sending end were to be taken up by corre- 
sponding forks at the other end 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Tele- 
phone 50 A practical system of multiple telegraphy. x£88 
Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 124/1 Delaunay’s multiple telegraph. 

g. 1873 Knight Did. Mech. 1496/2 Multiple bolt, an 
arrangement by which a number of bolts are simultaneously 
moved. 1879 Engineering XXVII. 506 Multiple wood- 
boring machine. Ibid. XXVIII. 195 Multiple drilling 
machine for rails. 1891 Syd, Sac. Lex., Multiple staining, 
dyeing tissues for microscopical examination with more than 
one staining agent. 

It. 1841 D. F. Gregory Ex. Diffi # hit. Calc. si. 460 
Multiplication of several definite integrals together, so as to 
obtain a multiple integral. 1842 De Morgan Diff. fy Int. 
Calc. 379 Multiple points are those in which two or more 
branches of the curve pass through the same point. X879 
Salmon Higher Plane Curves 32 A curve may . . have 
multiple, tangents ; or, in other words, that there may he 
lines which touch the curve in two or more points, or which 
have with the curve a contact of the second or higher order. 

i. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 176/1 The multiple matter 
presented by experience. Ibid. 176/2 The matter of mathe- 
matics is the multiple object of space and time. 

4 . Comb., as multiple- valued adj. ; nmltiple- 
aimular, of many rings ; B. in phr. with sb. used 
attrib,, as multiple contact switch ', multiple- 
colour, -cylinder, -phase « Multi-colour, etc. 

*902 Scotsman 3 Jan. 7/6 A wonderfully complex, spiral, 
or *multiple-annuTar, nebula. 1899 Daily News 16 Feb. 5/1 
His scheme of ^multiple-colour illumination. 1889 Eledr. 
Engineer 19 Apr. 310 The secondary coil is sub-divided 
into a number of sections connected with a *multiple contact 
switch. 1888 J. F. Wilson & D. Grey Mod, Printing 
Mach, x, 20X The large *multip!e.cylinder machine erected 
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by Colonel Hoe in. 1848 for the Parisian daily paper La 
Patrie. 1891 Times 28 Sept. 13/6 A self-exciting ‘multiple- 
phase alternator of 80 volts electromotive force. 1878 Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 731/2 (art. Money) When the state fixes the ratio 
between these metals a new system has come into existence, 
which has been called the ‘multiple tender system. i88z 
Minchin Uttipl. Kinemat. 19 7 Hence we do not get a 
^multiple-valued potential at Q. 

B. sb. 

f 1. « Multiplie. Sc. Obs. (Perh. an error.) 
1577-95 Descr, Isles Scot, in Skene Celtic Scot. (1880) 
III, App. 437 In all the small burnis of this lie are multipill 
of salmond and other fisches. 

2 . Math. A quantity which contains another 
quantity some number of times without remainder. 
Thus, 4 is a multiple of 2 ; 6, of 2 and of 3. 

Least common-multiple (L. C..M.): the least quantity that 
contains two. or more quantities some number of times 
without remainder ; e.g. 12 is the L. C. M. of 2, 3, and 4. 

1685 tr. Milliet's Elem. Euclid v. 209 If the multiple of the 
first exceed that of the second, the multiple of the third will 
also exceed that of the fourth. 121696 Scarburgh Euclid 
(1705) 181 If the Antecedent be not.. a Multiple of the Con- 
sequent. 18x8 Halcam Mid. Ages viii. 1. (1819) II.. 401 The 
preference given to twelve, or some multiple of it, in fixing 
the number ..ofjudges. 1823 J. Mitchell Diet. Math. 4- 
Phys. Sci. s. v., To find the least common Multiple of several 
Numbers. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. vii. 81 Their breadth 
either twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six, or some other multiple 
of twelve paces. 

b. In chemical use (cf. A. 2 b). 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 112 If one number he 
employed to denote the smallest quantity in which a body 
combines, all other quantities of the same body will be 
multiples of this number. 1857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. 
(1862) III. 28 Containing a certain additional number of 
multiples of the hydrocarbon C 2 Hi. x88x Lubbock in 
Nature x Sept. 409/2 Nearly all atomic weights are simple 
multiples of the atomic weight of hydrogen. 

°- fig- 

1858 }. Martineau Stud. Chr. 171 According as we. .take 
each man as an integer, of which the race is a multiple 
[etc.]. 1869 \x.cvct Ewop. Mor. (1877) I. 89 No multiple of 
the pleasure of eating pastry can be an equivalent to the 
pleasure derived from a generous action. 

3 . In the Kantian philosophy = M anifold sb. 2 a. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 176/1 The understanding, which 

subsumes the given multiple into unity. 

Multiple, variant of Multiplie Sc. Obs. 
t Multiple e. Math. Obs. [?f. Multiple + -ee 
(with vague meaning).] A partial product. Also 
(? erron.) a multiple. 

x66o J. Moore Arithm. 1. 50 ( Division ) In this example 
I set 568 on the [Napier's] bones, which gives me the 
several] Multiplies. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 23 Under all 
these lines of production sometime called Multiplees. .draw 
another right line. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Multiples , 
is a greater Number that contains a less, a certain Number 
of Times without any Remainder. 

Multiplepoi'nding'. Scots Law. [See Poind 
».] An action raised by the holder of a fund or 
property to which there are several claimants, who 
are thereby required to come together and settle 
their claims in court. 

1693 Stair Instit. in. i. fed. 2) 376 Seing he ought to have 
raised a Process of multiple poinding, calling the Debitor 
and all the Arresters or Assigneys to dispute their several 
Rights. 1753 Scots Mag. May 2581 A multiple-poinding 
was brought by the heritors. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. 
xiii, How can he bring a Multiplepoinding, the very 
summons of which sets forth, that the pursuer does owe 
certain monies, which he is desirous to pay by warrant of a 
judge? x8po Daily News 30 Jan. 4/2 In the action of 
Mukiplepomding defending before the Lords of Council and 
Session, at the instance of Henry Calder. .and others the 
sole trustees, .acting under the Trust Disposition and Settle- 
ment, granted byAlexander Robertson, . . and Mrs. Catherine 
Robertson, . . Pursuers and Real Raisers. 

Multiplex (mu-ltipleks), a. and sb. + PI. 
multipliees {Math.), [a. L. multiplex, f. multus 
Multi- + -plex = -fold.] A. adj. 

Tl. Math. a. Multiplex to, of: that is some 
multiple of. Obs. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid v, 126 b, Multiplex is a greater 
magnitude in respect of the lesse, when the lesse measureth 
the greater. As the line CD.. is multiplex to the lyne AB. 
1651 T.Rudd Euclidet 85 How multiplex one magnitude is 
to one, so multiplex are all the magnitudes, to all. x66o 
Barrow Euclid vt. Prop. 1 The triangle ACH is as multi- 
plex of the triangle ACB, as the base HC is of the base BC. 
x6oo Leyboukn Curs.Math, atx Where AB 3 measureth 
CD 9, and therefore 9 is Multiplex to 3. 

f 0 , Multiplex proportion , multiple proportion, 
I5S7 Records Whetst. Bivb, There is one kinde of pro- 
portion, that is named multiplex, or manyfolde, 1609 Dow- 
lard Ornitfu Microl. 62 The Proportions, which make 
MusicallConsonances,aresixe..threein the Multiplex Kind, 
..3 m the super particular. 1709-29 V. M an dey Syst. Math., 
Arith. 35 Proportion Multiplex, is the Habitude of a greater 
Number to a lesser, when the greater Number contains the 
lesser some times exactly. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 49 
AH the multiplex and super-particular proportions which 
they [re. numbers] contain. 

2 . » Manifold a, r, 2 ; Multiple a. 2, 3. 

1676 Grew Anai.Fltmersn. §axThereason whythe Figure 
of the Flower is more multiplex, than that of the Leaf. 1822 
T. L. Peacock Maid Marian i, The whole complex and 
multiplex detail of the noble science of dinner. X837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) III, 1. viii. 54 Vehicles of all forms : 
. .carriages, single, double and multiplex, *838 — Sari. 
Fes. in. x, Their raiment.. is fastened together by a multi- 
plex combination of buttons, thrums, and skewers. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul 1 , 10 Brief and scattered letters out of the 
multiplex correspondence of a varied life. x886 Pater Ess. 
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fr. Guardian (1896) 25 So multiplex is the result that minds 
of quite opposite type might well discover in these pages 
their own special thought or humour. 

3 . In technical use. (Cf. Multiple a. 3.) 
a. Bot. Having many parts of the same kind together. 
Of a corolla: Having petals lying over each other in folds, 
b. Electr. - Multiple a. 3 f, O. Philos. = Multiple a. 3 i. 
d. Path. = Multiple a. 3 d. 

a. 1819 Pantologia s. v,, Multiplex Corol. 1856 Henslow 
Diet. Bot. Terms 111 Multiplex, where many of the same 
parts or organs occur together. 

b. x886 Rep. Brit. Ass. 812 Multiplex Telegraphy. By 
W. H. Preece, F.R.S. 1895-6 Cal. Univ. Nebraska 102 
Telegraphy and Telephony. Single, duplex, quadruplex, 
and multiplex systems. 

G. 1838 tr. Kant’s Crit. Pure Reason Explan. Terms 648 
Diverse, Multifarious, Multiplex, Various, (Maunichfaltig). 

d. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 895 Eyelid xanthoma 
differs essentially in structure from the multiplex variety. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. Math. = Multiple sb. 2 . Obs. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid v. 132 For the multiplex of 3 ... 
ye shall haue 18. 1651 T. Rudd Euclide 183 When equi- 
multiplices being taken, the multiplex of the first exceedeth 
the multiplex of the second . . then [etc.]. Ibid. 19s Like 
parts of multipliees . . have one and the same proportion. 
x6g5 Alingham Georn. Epit. 61 The double, treble, (or any 
other Multiplex. .) of two quantities are in the same reason 
as the Quantities themselves. 

2 . In the Kantian philosophy: =Manifold sb. 2a. 
1836 J.W. Semple Kant's Metaphysic of Ethic Introd. p. H, 
note, Even Space and Time, though singulars a priori, pet, 
so far forth as they consist of paries extra partes, exhibit 
a multiplex. 

Multipiiable, a. [f. Multiply v. + -able. 
So in Fr.] Capable of being multiplied. 

1625 Bp. Hall Medit. in. Ixxvih. Wks. 62 Good deeds are 
very fruitful! ; and not so much of their nature, as of Gods 
blessing, multipiiable. *678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 
776 It is Indivisibly and. VnmulripliecUy, and Iliocally.. 
present with that which is naturally Divisible and Multi- 
pliable, and in a Place. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Multi, 
pliable, or Multiplicable. 1865 Ruskin Sesame i. § 32 There 
is bread, sweet as honey, . .in a good book : and the family 
must be poor indeed which, once in their lives, cannot, for 
such multipiiable barley-loaves, pay their baker’s bill. 
Hence MuTtipliableaess (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
+ Multipliant. Arith. Obs. [a. F. multi- 
pliant, pres. pple. of multiplier to Multiply.] 
As adj. in number multipliant and absol. as sb. : 
= Multiplies 2. 

c 1430 Art Nouibryng (E. E. T. S.) 10 Euery figure of the 
nombre multipliant is to he brought to the last save one nombre 
to be multipliede, til me come to the first of the multipliant. 

Multiplicability (m^ltiplikabHiti). rare. 
[f. next : see -ity.] Capability of being multiplied. 

1677 [see next]. 1851 Ruskin Stones Venice I. App. xvii. 
393 note, Of course mere multiplicability, as of an engraving, 
does not diminish the intrinsic value of the work. 

Multiplicable (rmrltiplikab’l), a. [ad. L. 
multiplicabil-is, f. multiplicare to Multiply.] 

1 . Capable of being multiplied ; multipiiable. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) in Eche thing 
multiplicable is in hys kinde._ 1596 Bell Surv. Popery nr. 
viii. 336 They that pray are innumerable and multiplicable 
into infinit in potentia. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 221 
How then can Christs body be supposed to be multiplicable? 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 250 If a singular is not multi- 
phcable, then whatever agrees to any thing as singular 
admits not of multiplicabilitie. 1826 Bentham in IVeslm. 
Rev. VI. 497 Of all multiplicable beings,— among those in 
whose instance the practice of that rule of arithmetic is 
most mischievous, are locusts. 1851 Ruskin Stones Venice 
I. App. xvii. 393 As noble, .as coins can be, or common cast 
bronzes, and such other multiplicable things. 
f 2 . In active sense : Capable of multiplying (in 
the alchemical sense). Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 188 Then hast 
thou a Medcyn of the thyrd order of hys owne kynde 
Multyplycable. 

Multiplicand (mtHtiplikse-nd, mwltipli- 
ksend). Math. [ad. L. nmltiplicand-us, gerundive 
of multiplicare to Multiply. Cf. F. muUiplicande 
(16th c.),] The quantity to be multiplied: cor- 
relative to multiplier. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. iv, (1636) 9 The multiplicand, 
which must alwayes stand above. 1674 J eake Arith. (1696) 
23 Multiply every figure of the Multiplicand by the multi- 
plying digit. 1798 Hutton Course Math. (1806) I. 32 Set 
the multiplier under the lowest denomination of the multi- 
plicand, and draw a line below it. 1859 B. Smith Arith. # 
Algebra (ed. 6) 11 The number to be repeated or added to 
itself, is called the Multiplicand. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II, 
528/1 The process of multiplication by a single digit— by 8, 
for instance— is nothing but an abridgement of the opera- 
tion of writing the multiplicand eight times and adding. 

Multiplicate (mHtiplik#, rnzfitxplik/k), a. 
and sb. Now rare. [ad. L, mulliplicdt-us, pa. 
pple. of multiplicare to Multiply.] 

A. adj. f Multiplied, increased {obs.)-, manifold ; 
of many parts, elements, or sections ; multiplex. 

. 1432-50 tr. Iligden (Rolls) 1 . 191 The chiefe cite of whom 
is Athenas, where study was sotnme tym.e multiplicate. 
Ibid, III, 467 Lyke as the reason of the wittes of man is 
multiplicate [orig. multiplex ], so he is mutable. 1656 
Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 301 The proportions 
of the ordinate lines beginning at the vertex were triplicate, 
or otherwise multiplicate of the proportions of the inter- 
cepted parts of the diameter. 1664 Phil. Trans. I. 30 A 
Multiplicate Refraction.of the rays of Light, 1713 Derham 
Phys. Theol. 95 There is another thing considerable in this 
multiplicate Number of the Eye; and that is, that the 
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Object seen is not multiplied. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. 
J-udic. Evid. (1827) II. 45° Multiplicate scription, or tran- 
scription : penning many scripts of exactly the same tenor. 
1822 Good Study Med. IV. 233 Multiplicate Labour. Ibid, 
marg., Multiplicate fertility. 1863 Dana in Amer. Jrnl. 
Sci. XXXVI. 333 The multiplicate Myriapods. 

absol. 1846 Greener Sci, Gunnery 174 An arrangement 
of leverage partaking of the multiplicate. 

b. Bot. = Multiplex a. 3 a. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 53 Flowers are said 
to be Multiplicate, when by the Increase of the Corolla only 
a Part of the Stamina are excluded. 1816 Keith Pltys. 
Bot. I. 1 17 Sometimes the pistil.. is multiplicate, that is 
when the flower produces more than one. 

c. Math. (See quot.) 

1868 A. Sandeman Pelicotetics eoi The ratio compounded 
of ratios that are all the same as one another is called the 
Multiplicate Compound Ratio of any one of these ratios. 

B. sb. a. In nmltiplicate : in many exactly 
corresponding copies or reproductions, b. One of 
many exact copies (of a document, etc.). 

1858 A. J. B. Beresford Hope in Cambr. Ess. 22 He offers 
it [re. his report], copied in multiplicate, under the expressive 
name of flimsy. 1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 1/3 It was his 
habit to write a synopsis or scenario of his novels. ..This 
was in later years, when it was necessary to send multipli- 
cates to the various subscribers to his syndicates. 

t Mu'ltiplicated, pa. pple. Obs. [f. L. multi- 
plicatus (see prec.) + -ED TJ Folded many times. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert. Trav. (ed. 2) 232 Their cap (or 
helmet) was a Tyara of linen multiplicated. 

So + Multiplicating ppl. a. , multiplying. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <§- Min. Introd. c.2 The life is 
more tenacious. .in those that. have long bodies and many 
feet,, .by reason of the multiplicating part of their original!. 

Multiplication. (mtfdtiplik.Fijbn). [a. F. 
multiplication (12th c.), ad. L. mutiipliedtidn-em, 
n. of action f. multiplicare to Multiply.] 

1 . The act or process of multiplying, or increas- 
ing the quantity or amount of, a thing; the state 
of being multiplied or increased. Now rare exc. 
as coloured by sense 3. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 3i2(Fairf. MS.) Euerych ayre 
other stereth More and more and speche vpbereth .. Ay 
through multiplicacion Til hyt be atte house of Fame. 
c 1450 Lovelich Grail xlviii. 364 Thus there As Alle these 
good men sete, Fulfylled they were with Alle Manere of 
Mete j but in place as the Synnerls were, Non Multiplicacion 
was not there. 1593 R- Harvey Philad. 104 The ouerthrow 
of contraries is the generation of concord, and multiplication 
of consent. 1626 Bacon New Atl. (1900) 41 Wee represent 
also all Multiplications of Light, which wee carry to great 
Distance. 1644 Evelyn Diary 17 Nov., Looking-glasses, 
which render a strange multiplication of things resembling 
divers most richly-furnish’d roomes. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 85 * 1 One of the peculiarities which distinguish the 
present age is the multiplication of books. 1863 E. V. 
N eale A nal. Th. # Nat. 37 The cottage becomes a mansion, 
the mansion a palace, the palace a town, simply by the 
multiplication of its parts. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. 
N. T. Introd. § 8 Repeated transcription involves multiplica- 
tion of error. 1888 Brackenbury Field IVorks 46 The., 
strength of the defence consisted in.. Multiplication of tiers 
of fire [etc.]. 

b. of words. (Cf. Multiply v. i b.) 

. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxx. 182 Multiplication of words 
in the body of the Law, is multiplication of ambisuity. 
1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 134 Wks. 1871 I. 97 No multi- 
plication of words will ever suffice to make them understand 
the truth. . 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxviii. 396 After a 
multiplication of language on both sides, Mai visier departed. 

2 . Propagation of animals and plants. 

1387 T revisa Higden (Rolls) I. 255 pere is more multi- 
plicacioun and encrese of men and children in he nor]> 
contray |?an in he south. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvii. ii. 
(1495) 595 Some trees haue multyplycacyon by graffynge of 
stoekes. 1426 Lydo. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 140 That he 
may se his generadauu Unto the forteth multiplicacioun 
Victoriously for to regnen here. 1662 Stilungfl. Orig, 
Sacne m. iv. § 9 Wee have yet cause to beleeve that there 
was a more than ordinary multiplication in the posterity of 
Noah after the flood. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 18/2 The 
artificial multiplication of that species in gardens. 1845 
Mill Diss, # Disc. II. 198 If. .it is intended that the law. . 
should assume a control over the multiplication of the people. 
8. Math. The process of finding the quantity 
produced (see Pboduct) by the summation of a 
given quantity (called the multiplicana) taken as 
many times as there are units in another given 
quantity (called the multiplier) ; or, in the case of 
a fractional multiplier, of finding the same fraction 
of the multiplicand as the multiplier is of unity. 
Compound multiplication : t (a) see quot. 1706 ; (/) see quot. 

1859 and Compound a. 2 b (/), Simple, f single multiplica- 
tion : see quots. 1706, 1854. 

139o_G0wF.fi Conf. III. 89 Be which [re. Arithmetic] multi- 
plicacioun Is mad and diminucioun Of sommes. c 1425 
Crafte Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 21 MuUiplicacioun is a bryng* 
ynge to-geder of 2 thynges in on nombur, | ?e quyeh on 
nombur contynes so mony tymes on, bowe mony tymes pere 
ben vnytees in ]> e nowmbre of bat 2, as twyes 4 is 8. 154a 
Records Gr. Arles (1575) 122 Multiplication is suche an 
operation, that by two summes produceth the thirde. 1600 
Leybourn Curs. Math. 14 Multiplication may be fitly 
termed a Compendium of Addition. 1706 Phillips (ed. 6) 
s. v., Single Multiplication is when the Numbers given, 
consist each of them of one only Figure; as if 5 were to be 
multiply 'd by 3, 9 by 6, Ibid. s. v., Compound Multiplica- 
tion, is when either one or both Numbers given, consist of 
more Figures than one; as if 134 were to be multiply’d 
by 2, or 1232 by 23. Ibid, s, v., In Geometry, Multiplica- 
tion, changes, the Species or Kind ; Thus a Right-line multi- 
ply'd by a Right-line, produces a Rectangle, or Plane ; and 
that Rectangle, multiply'd again by another Line, produces 
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a Solid. 1834 Orr's Circ. Set'., Math. 10 When the quantities 
are. .all of one denomination, the operation is called simple 
multiplication. Ibid. 162 The sign X placed between two 
quantities denotes the multiplication of those quantities 
together. 1839 B. Smith Arith. q- A Igebra (ed. 6) in Com- 
pound Multiplication is the method of finding the amount 
of any proposed compound number, that is, of any number 
composed of different denominations. 
fig. 1693 South Sei m. (1823) 111 . 353 Society and con- 
verse., being a kind of multiplication of himself into every 
person of the company he converses with. 

f b. Table of multiplication, multiplication table. 
1394 Blundevil Exerc. 1. iv. (1636) 10 Before I teach you 
the true order of multiplying, I thinke it good to set you 
downe a Table of Multiplication. 1706 W. Jones Syn. 
Palmar. Matheseos 18 All the variety that can happen .. 
is express’d in the following Table of Multiplication, 
to. Used for: Product. Obs. rare~K 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acai. (1587) 531 The num- 
ber of 63. which is the multiplication of seventy nine. 

d. In Higher Algebra, used in extended sense 
for : The successive application of operators. 

1843 Sir W. R. Hamilton in Trans. Royal Irish Acad. 
(1848) XXX. 257 We have now the system of the two 
equations, q" = q'q\ Qu = qq ' ; q" and q,, being those two 
distinct quaternion products which arise from the multi- 
plication of the same two quaternion factors, q and q', with 
two different arrangements of those factors. 

+ 4 . Alch. The art of ‘multiplying’. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 88 This Ston..makth multiplica- 
cioun Of gold, and. the fixacioun It causeth. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. xi. i. in Ashm. (1632) 181 Multyplycacyon. ,ys 
..dyfynyd, Augmentacyon yt ys of that Elixer indede, In 
goodnes, in quantyte, both for Whyt and Rede. 1543 [see 
Multiply v. 6]. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xtv. i. 

(1886) 294 The art or rather the craft of Alcumystrie, other- 
wise called Multiplication. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) z 73 Multiplication by projection, is of a body 
amalgamated from 7. to 10. from 10. to 50. from 50. to 100. 
&c. according to the force and quantity of the tincture. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1662} m. 204. 1 696 in Phillips. 

5 . Bot. Increase in the number of whorls or in 
the number of organs in a whorl. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 633 Multiplication , or an 
increase of the number of parts, gives rise to changes in 
plants. Ibid., Multiplication causes a repetition of succes- 
sive whorls, which still follow the law of alternation. 1880 
A. Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 3 (ed. 6) 179. 

6. attrib. : multiplication table, a table of 
products of factors taken in pairs, usually beginning 
with ‘ twice one are two ’(2x1 = 2) and going up 
to some assumed limit. (See also 3 b.) 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 22 To learn by heart the Table 
commonly called Multiplication Table. ' 1709 J. Ward 
Yng. Math. Guide 1. ii. § 4 (1734) 13 Multiplication Table. 
1864 Bowen Logic xi. 336 Our conclusions.. are as absolute 
as the truths of the multiplication-table. 
fig. 1871 Rout ledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 277 Some young 
scamp who has learned the whole multiplication table of mis- 
chief., before he can repeat the sevens’ column in arithmetic. 
Hence Multiplica'tional a. 

1868 A. Sandeman Pelicotetics 47 The laws of multipli- 
cations! equivalence. 

Multiplicative (nurltiplik/fiv), a. and sb. 
[ad. med.L. multiplic&tiv-us , f. multiplicdt-, ppl. 
stem of multiplicare to Multiply: see -ive.] 
Tending to multiply or increase ; having the power 
or property of multiplying. 

1653 R. G. tr. Bacon’s Hist. Winds 330 It is a Diffusive, 
Communicative, Transitive and Multiplicative Motion. 
1670 Clarke Hat. Hist, Nitre 18 The form of Minerals is 
multiplicative of it self in a dispos’d matter, and proper 
place. 1763 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 236/1 The plague., 
proves the multiplicative power of those spirits. 1863 
Dana in Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XXXVI. 323 The abnormal 
number of segments under the multiplicative method may 
arise from a self-subdivision of enlarging normal segments. 
1868 A. Sandeman Pelicotetics 24 By finding the products 
in backward order the multiplicative and the additive parts 
of the process may be carried on together. 

b. Gram. Applied to numerals that express f so 
many times ’. Also sb., a multiplicative numeral. 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl . , Multiplicatives. See Numerals. 
1863 W. Smith Gram. Lat. Lang. § 71. 33 Multiplicative 
Numerals end in -plex. 1872 Morris Hist. Out l, Eng. 
A ccid. § 134 Multiplicatives are expressed. . By adjectives, 
with suffix -fold [etc.]. 1886 T. Le M. Douse Gothic of 
Ulfilas 149 ‘Multiplicative’ adjs. are formed by adding 
falpa-, ‘ -fold ’ to the cardinals. 

Multiplicator (mznltiplik*«t$t). [late L., 
agent-n. f. multiplicare to Multiply.] 

1 . Math. - Multiplier 2. Now rare or Obs, 

154a. [see Multiplier 2]. 1579 Digges Stratiot. 4 The 

lesse is named the Multiplicator or Multiplyer, the other 
aumme, or number to be multiplyed. 1690 Leybourn Curs. 
Math. 146 The Summ of the Logarithms of the Multipli- 
cand, and of the Multiplicator, is equal to the Logarithm of 
the Product. 1734 J. Ward Yng. Math, Guide App, of 
Gauging 433 If any one would rather work by Multiplica- 
tion than by Division, he may., change any Divisor into 
a Multiplicator. 1828 Blackw, Mag. XXIV. 320 The sign 
of a thousand with that of the proper multiplicator., showed 
the number slain. 

2 . Electr. and Magn. = Multiplier 4. . 

1823 Q. Jrnl. Set. XVI. 124 It is this which constitutes the 
electro-magnetic multiplicator. 1876 Catal. Spec. Collect. 
Sci. Apparatus S. Kens. Mus, (1877) 1049 Multiplicator, 
according to Schweigger, for thermo-electrical currents, 
b. In a galvanometer, a flat coil of conducting 
wire for multiplying the effect of the current. 

1884 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

+ Multiplicature. Obs. rare- 1 . [Multi- 2.] 
The condition of having many folds. 
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1671 Grew A tzaf. Plants 1. iv. § 16 We have the Multtpli- 
cature ; as in Gooseberries,. . the Plaits being not only divers 
in the same Leaf, but . . each Leaf gather'd up in five, seven, 
or more Foulds. 

t Multiplrcious, a. Obs [f. L. multiplied, 
multiplex : see Multiplex and -ous.] Multiplex. 

1617 [see Multifarious i].. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. hi. xv. 141 That animal! is not one, but multiplicious or 
many, which hath a duplicity or gemination of'principall 
parts. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. § 1. iv, From the 
symbolical use of numbers, proceeded a multiplicious variety 
of names. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol.yt. iv. 138 Its Appa- 
ratus [re. of the nose], .is not so multiplicious as of the Eye. 

Hence + Multiplrcionsly aav. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vil. ii. 343 The seed 
conveigheth with it not onely the extract and single Idea of 
every part, whereby it transmits their perfections or infir- 
mities, but double and over againe ; whereby sometimes it 
multipliciously delineates the same, as in Twins in mixed 
and numerous generations. 

Multiplicity (mziltiplrsiti). [ad. L. mulld 
plicitds , t. multiplie-, Multiplex.] 

1. The quality or condition of being multiplex or 
manifold ; manifold variety. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot. *4, By this, which in 
dupla and tripla is spoken, may all other things concerning 
proportions of multiplicity be easily vnderstoode. . *607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 113 Cerberus himself with his 
three heads signified the multiplicity of Devils. 1639 
Pearson Creed 641 The infinity of the divine essence is 
incapable of multiplicity. . 1701 Grew Cosmol. Sacra 1. v. 
25 As the manifold Variation of the Parts, so the Multi- 
plicity of the Use of each Part, is very wonderful 1823 
Macaulay Ess., Milton , With the greatest precision and 
multiplicity in its details. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets ix. 
297 The Greek Drama owed its power to the qualities of 
regularity and simplicity: the strength of the modern lies 
in subtlety and multiplicity. 1884 J. R. Sef.lf.y in Contemp. 
Rev. Nov. 634 In Nature.. the unity is much less obvious 
than the multiplicity. 

b. An instance of this. 

. 1387 Golding De Mornay ii. (1392) 14 Of vnitie or one 
in nombering, proceedeth. .all the multiplicities.. we see. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xui. lxxviii. (1612) 323 Of one all 
Multiplicities, Formes, Harmonies, .. Be. .produced and 
begot. 1646 Gaule Cases Cansc. 11 Haply., at some 
purer Times of the Church, a Witch may not then and 
there be found.. at least wise.., not in those Multitudes, or 
Multiplicities. 1878 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 367 The 
diversities and multiplicities of legal usages. 

c. In the Kantian philosophy = Manifold sb. 2 a. 
. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 176/1 The consciousness of. the 
individual in this multiplicity is effected by the imagina- 
tion, which combines them into a whole. 

d. In technical use (cf. Multiple a. 3). 

1841 J. J. Sylvestf-r in Land. Phil. Mag. XVIII. r 3 6, I 
use the word multiplicity to denote a number, and distin- 
guish between the total and partial multiplicities of the 
roots of an algebraic equation. 1851 Paget Led. Tumours 
vi. 70 Multiplicity is sufficiently marked in the cases of the 
hands and feet. 1872 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 73s These 
black cancers have.. one peculiarity, and that is in their 
tendency to multiplicity. 1887 Caylf.y Math. Papers 
(1897) XII. 463 We might, .have symbols of indefinite multi- 
plicity {x,y, z, w, . .), including within them all finite multi- 
plicities, viz. (x, y) meaning (x, y, 0,0,..). 

2. The multiplicity of', the great number of, the 
very many or numerous. Similarly a, such ( a ), 
this , etc., multiplicity of 

1398 Dalltngton Meth. Trav. X 3 Such multiplicity of 
words he hath. 1627 Drayton Moone-Calfe Poems 162 
That on the Stationers Stall, who passing lookes. To see 
the multiplicity of Bookes, That pester it. 1639 Sungs by 
Diary (1836) 356 T’was all the night as blight as day with 
the multiplisity of bone fires. 1659 Pearson Creed 384 The 
coronary thorns, .did. .pierce his. .temples to a multiplicity 
of pains, by their numerous acuminations. 1710 Steele 
Tatter No. 176 P 8, I. .am distracted with such a Multi- 
plicity of entertaining Objects, that l am lost in the Variety. 
1847 C. Bronte J. Eyre v, Like one who had always a 
multiplicity of tasks on hand, i860 G. Prescott Electr. 
Telegr. 243 A few large bells would be preferable to this 
multiplicity of smaller ones. 1883 J. Payn Talk of Town 
II. 138 It was not the least like a dressing-room except that 
it had a multiplicity of mirrors. 

b. with collective sing. sb. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 504 In that one significant word 
{Cariosa) hee said more than could be expressed possibly by 
any multiplicity of language whatsoeuer. a 1656 Hales 
Gold. Rem. (1673) 5 These places that are so fertile.. of 
interpretation, and yeild a multiplicity of sense. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones xu.'x, I was so hurried, and drove ana 
tore with the multiplicity of business. 1876 F. Harrison 
Choice of Bks. iv. (1886) 90 Since which date, let us trust, 
the multiplicity of print and the habits of desultory reading 
have considerably abated. 

't e. Without article or qualifying word. Obs. 

1629 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 188 Argenis being 
confounded with multiplicity of griefs, ax 734 North Left 
Dr. J, North (1744) 240 After he was grown old and much 
worn by Multiplicity of Business. 1769 E. Bancroft 
Guiana 378 Multiplicity of law-suits are universally allowed 
to be detrimental to new countries. 

■f 3. The multiplicity of : the majority of. Obs. 

1639 in Nalson Coll. Gt, AJf. State (1682; I. 279 The 
Multiplicity of the People are mean conditioned. 

t Multiplie. Sc. Obs. Also 5 -pie, -plye. 
[app. a. OF. moltepli, multepli multiplication 
(Godefroy), vbl. sb. f. multiplier to Multiply.] 
Multitude ; great numbers or quantity. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1707 ‘ Dicson ’, he said, ‘ wait 
thow thair multiple ?’ ‘Iii thowsand men thair power mycht 
nocht be ’. Ibia.x t. 13 The Sotheroun fled fra him on athir 
sid To Burdeouss, in gret multiplye. 1549 Contpl. Scot. i. 
23 Quhilk causit ..my een to be cum obscure throucht the 
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multiplie of salt teyris. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 7 In sum places is funde multiplie of Tinne. 

Multiplied (mirltiplaid), ppl. a. (sb.) [f. 

Multiply v. + -ed *.] Made many, much, or more; 
increased in number or quantity; manifold. 

1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 503/1 Wherthurgh the Citees. , 
mowe..be multiplied inhabitations, and restored to their 
auncien. .prosperite. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. Ep. Ded., Olde men. by reason of their multiplied 
yeeres, are to be released. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage in. 
xvii, (1614) 334 Another Caue.. which terrifieth those that 
enter with the multiplied sounds of Cymbals and vneouth 
minstrelsie. 1646 H. P. Medit. Setge 33 Their varied and 
multiplyed dangers. 1669-70 Pepys Let. to Capt. Elliot 
3 Mar., I pray you to accept.. my hearty thanks for your 
multiplied kindness. 1783 Dodsley's Ann. Reg. (1785) 22/2 
Orders were written and dispatched in multiplied copies 
to the different military stations. 1784 Cowpbr Task 11. 397 
Our habits, costlier than Lucullus wore, And by caprice, as 
multiplied as his. . 1804 Jas. Maitland Public Wealth 
(1819) 274 The multiplied relations which the varied distri- 
butions of property create. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 307 The poems of Surrey were often read, as their 
multiplied editions show. *863 Lyell Elem. Geol. 576 
Others again have the number of segments excessively 
multiplied as in Paradoxides. 

b. Math. ; t occas. as sb. ■= Multiplicand. 

1379 Digges Stratioticos 6 Place the Digitte 4 vnder 7 the 

thirde of your multiplyed number. 1660. Barrow Euclid 
vii. Dcf. 13 In every multiplication a unitie is to the multi- 
plier, as the multiplied is to the product, a. 1696 Scarburgh 
Euclid (1705) 219 If a number multiplying two numbers 
make some numbers, their Products shall have the same 
proportion with the multiplied numbers. 

c. Bot. = Multiplex a. 3 a. 

1777 Robson Brit. Flora v. 20. 17513 Martyn Lang. Bot. 
s.v., According to the number of rows in a multiplied corolla. 

Multiplier (m»-ltipbi,3j). [f. Multiply v. 
+ -er l. Cf. F. multiplieur (16th c.).] 

1 . One who or a thing which multiplies or causes 
something to increase. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur xiv. viii. 652 That same man is 
an enchaunter and a multyplyer of wordes. 1477 Caxton 
Dicies ii b, Loue. .thoo that be the grete multiplyers, that 
is to saye, the commones that labour the erth. a 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. P, 43 b, Money the multiplier of iniquitie. 
1667 Causes Decay Chr. Piety v. 81 Broils and quarrels, 
which are alone the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlvi. 180 Multiplyers 
of Law-suits. 1835 J. Hodgson Hist. Nori/iumb. III. in, 
p. iv, Doubt and uncertainty are great multipliers of words. 
1870 Spencer Princ. Psychol. I. 35 At the surface of the 
body, where the extremities of nerve-fibres are so placed 
as to be most easily disturbed, we . . find . . multipliers of 
disturbances. 

b. A (great) breeder. ? Obs. rare. 

1661 J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 19 The Pilchard is a 
little fish, and a great multiplier. 

2 . Math, The quantity by which another (the 
multiplicand ) is multiplied. 

1542 Records Gr. Artec F vii b, The multiplier or multipli- 
catour, that is to say, the numbre by which multiplication is 
made. 1674 Jeake Ari/h. (1696) 23 Then take the second 
figure of the Multiplier, and proceed.. as before. ,1706 
W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 17 Both Multiplicand 
and Multiplier are call’d Factors. 1798 Hutton Course 
Math. (1806) I. 13 We shall multiply all the parts of the 
multiplicand by all the parts of the multiplier. 1834 Orr's 
Circ. Sci., M ath. 163 A figure, or number, prefixed to a 
letter, as a multiplier, is called the coefficient of that letter. 
f 3 . One who performs the alchemical process of 
multiplication; hence, a false coiner. Obs. 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 6 Sr False vsurers, Multy- 
plyers, coyn wasshers & clyppers. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. 
in Ashtn. (X652) 17 The Multiplier doth him beguile With 
his faire promise, c 1513 Cocke Lor ell's B. 8 Golde smythes, 
and grote clypper, Muliyplyers, and clothe thyckers. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 119 Farre exceadinge all the 
Alcumisticall multipliers that ever were. 

4 . Electr. and Magn. An instrument used for 
multiplying or increasing by repetition the intensity 
of a force, current, etc. so as to make it appreciable 
or mensurable. Cf. Thermo-multiplieb. 

1823 Ann. Philos. June 436 M. Schweigger’s electro- 
magnetic Multiplier. 1858 Noad Man. Electr. 1. 66 Of 
the various instruments that have been termed ‘mutripliers ' 
and ‘ doublers ’ we shall only describe the multiplier of 
Cavallo. *877 Rosenthal Phys. Mtcscles 4* Nerves 130 
The nerve.. exhibits a difference which the multiplier is 
incapable of indicating. 

b. = Multiplicator 2 b. in recent Diets. 

5 . Angling. A muitiplying-reel (see Multiply- 
ing///. a. b, quot. 1856). 

1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 15 The best reels.. are 
the plain reels... Do not have a multiplier, even at a gift, 
1875 ‘ Stonehenge Brit. Rural Sports 1. v. iv. § 3. 349 
Though the multiplier is very pretty in theory, vet it is con- 
stantly failing in practice. 1897 Outing XxX. 262/1 On 
my reel, finest ana most powerful of multipliers, I carried, 
a thousand feet of line. 

6. An arithmometer for performing calculations 

in multiplication. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 

Multiply (mmltiplai), v. Forms : 3-5 multe-, 
4-6 multy-, (6 moulti-, moulty-) ; 3-6 -plio, 
-plye, 4-5 -pli(i); 4- multiply. [a. OF. 
(mod.F.) multiplier, ad. L. multiplicare, f, multi * 
plic-, Multiplex.] 

1 . trans. To cause to become much, many, or 
more ; to make many or manifold ; to augment the 
number, amount, or quantity of. Now rare except 
as coloured by sense 5. 
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a 1375 Prov. VElfred 675 in O. E. Misc. 137 Ac nim b e 
to fie a stable men, bat word and dede bi-sette con, and 
niulteplien heure god. <21340 Hamfole Psalter xi. 1 A 
baly man that sees the vanyte of the warld multiplid. c 1386 
Chaucer Melib.r 774 Swete wordes multiplien & encressen 
frendes. c X400 26 Pol. Poems 148 In salt see I sayled well 
wyde ffor to multiply my tresoure. 146a Litt. Red Bk. 
Bristol (1900) II. 128 Suche. .Aliionsbeth gretely multeplied 
and encreased within the Town. 1535 Covkrdale Bel <§- 
Dr. G, Peace be multiplied with you. 1648 Wilkins Math. 
Magic 1. vii. 50 These Pulleys may be multiplyed according 
to su ndry different situations. 1694 Addison Poems, Virgil 
Wks. 1726 I. 30 Till into seven it multiplies its stream. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 id lvii. V. 661 The activity of the 
emperor seemed to multiply his presence. 1833 Tennyson 
Poems 76 And all things that she [sc. my soul] saw, she 
multiplied, A manyfaced glass. 1838 Greener Gunner)/ 
155 Elongating the fibres and multiplying their number to 
an indefinite extent. *873 Atkinson tr. Ganot's . Nat. 
Philos. & 671 By coiling the copper wire in the direction of 
the needle.. the action of the current has been multiplied. 
1878 J evons Primer Pol. Econ. 2i_Public libraries, museums, 
picture galleries and like institutions all multiply utility. 

b. To use or utter a multiplicity of (words, etc.). 
To multiply words'. f(a) to be loquacious; {b) 
to be verbose. 

1340 Ayenb. 218 Huanne Je multepliest Jjine benes ich 
nelle none y-here. 1382 Wyclif Job xxxv. 16 Job . . withoute 
kunnynge woordis multiplied!. ? 1320 tr. Dial. Croat. 
Moral, xii. D ij. This vale-.brak owte and multyplyed 
greate wordis agayne the hyll. 1329 in Vicary's Anat . 
(18881 App. xiv. 238 No man.. shall multiplye langage yn 
the Courte tyme. 1330 Palsgr. 641/2, 1 moultiplye langage 
with one, as folkes do that chyde togythev. 1363 Grafton 
Chron, II. 100 When they had thus multiplied talke vpon 
both sydes, 1652 [see Multiplying vbl. sb. 1]. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 11. vii, They avoid nothing more than multi- 
plying unnecessary Words, or using various Expressions. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) VI. 444 What he meant by the 
said premises was evident, and could not have been rendered 
clearer by saying all the said premises, though it might have 
served to multiply words. 

a. Iu const, of the type to multiply evil upon coil, 
to add evil to evil, accumulate instances of evil. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 74 b. And he sawe a 
long mayde that lerned to wryte, of whom he sayde that me 
multiplied euyl vpon euyll. _ 16*3 Bp. Hall Medit. in. xc. 
Wks. 65 It is a damnable iniquitte in man, to multiplie one 
sinne vpon another. 1830 Tennyson Poet 33 Thus truth 
was multiplied on truth. 

d. To adduce a large number of (instances, etc.). 
1716 Addison Freeholder No. 6 r 3 'Tis unnecessary to 
multiply Instances of this nature. 1843 Encycl. Metrop. II, 
899/1 These explicit declarations against heresy might be 
multiplied to almost any extent, i860 Tyndall Glac. n. 
xxxii. 418 Instances of this kind might be multiplied. 

1 6. Const, inf. (A Hebraism.) Obs. 

<21340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 500 Willis noght multiply 
to speke heghe thyngis. 1649 Bp. Reynolds hi o sea v. 12 
He multiplyeth to pardon. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 9 He 
taketh delight to multiply to pardon offences. 

f f. To increase the intensity of; occas. to magnify 
optically. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xci. (1495) 840 The 
frogge multyplyeth his voyce whan he dooth his nether 
jowe somdeale in the water and strykyth the vpper jo we. 
<11386 Sidney Arcadia m. (1629) 249 His eies saw no 
terrour, nor eare heard any marnall sound, but that they 
multiplied the hidiousnesse of it to his mated mind. 1626 
Bacon New Atl. (1900) 42 Wee Multiply Smells, which may 
seeme strange. 1631 J. Cleveland IVks. C5 Just as an 
Optique Glasse contracts the sight At one end, but when 
turn’d doth, multiply’t. 

2. intr. To become of great number or quantity; 
to be increased or augmented by accumulation or 
repetition. 

c 1330 Spec. Gy de Warewyke 1009 Almesdede fordone 
H synne, .And pi god shal multiplie. 13.. E. II. A Hit. P. 
B. 278 Euelez on er[?e. .grewen & multyplyed mony-folde. 
C1413 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 5195 By Concorde, smale 
binges multiplien. 1412-20 Lydg, Chron. Troy 11. 4376 
pat poru3 J>e worlde J>e fyr gan multiplie. <11470 Henry 
Wallace vm. 1002 He saw the Sothroun multipliand mayr. 
1588 Kvo Househ. Phil. Wits. (1901) 280 Much more may 
riches multiply that consist in bare money then [etc.]. 1666 
Marvell Corr. lit. Wks. (Grosart) II. 188 Busynesse does 
so multiply of late that I can scarce snatch time to write to 
you. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <9- F, xlx. II. 127 Reduced to an 
humble station by the prudence of Constantine, they [jc. 
eunuchs] multiplied in the palaces of his degenerate sons. 
184a Manning Perm. 1. (1848) I. 7 As sin has multiplied in 
its extent, so it would seem also to have become more 
intense. 1858 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 21 The flame 
increased— -multiplied — at one point after another. 

+b. Iransf. To accrue as interest. Obs. rare~\ 
cx^o A lphabet of Tales 525/23 At it sulde be lent in 
vsune iii yere after his decese, and at pal sulde gyff for his 
sawle all hat multiplied perof. 

+ 0 . intr. and pass. To be abundantly provided 
with. Obs. 

<21333 Ed. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (1346) E, Oure 
senate I'ayletlieof make and wyse Senatours, and muttiplieth 
with these serpentines. 2588 Kvo Househ. Phil. Wks, 
(1901) 263 That wealth whereby we should expect to haue 
our houses so distinguished and multiplyed with offycers. 
f 3. trans. To increase (a family, etc.) by natural 
generation or procreation (freq, in pass.) ; to cause 
(the earth) to become populous. Obs. ox (trek. 
<21300 Cursor M. 2647 Abram,,. Multipli J?i sede i sail. 

I37S Creation 5tamEot$tm.AltengLLeg.(j& 7 S)t3op^.. 

brojten forp mo [children], J>e worldr to multiply. 01400 
Maundkv. (Roxb.1 xx. 89 Waxez and beese multiplied and 
fitlez pe erthe. 1474 Caxton Chesse 111. i. (1883) 76 Whan 
Adam their fader maried them for to multiplye y* erthe of hys 
lignye. 1338 Starkey England 11. i. 146 The way and 


mean to'suffyce,multyply,and encrese them [to. the people] 
agayn to a coimenyent uombur.ys only natural generatyon. 
1673 Temple Ess. on Ireland Wks. 1731 I. no People are 
multiplied in a Country by the Temper of the Climate, 
favourable to Generation. 1712 Addison Sped. Tk o. 413 
T s That all Creatures might he tempted to multiply their 
Kind. 1784 Cowper Task v. 221 When man was multiplied 
and spread abroad In tribes and clans. 

ahsal. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 226 A man with-oute a 
make myghte nat wel of kynde Multeplie. 

b. To breed (animals) ; to propagate (plants), 
f Also (of the parts of a plant), to produce by 
propagation, to cause to grow. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. xi. v. in Ashm. (1652] 182 The 
Tre of Hermes.. Of whych one Pepyn a thowsand wyll 
Multvply. 1399 [see Multiplying vbl. sb. ij. 1707 Curios, 
in Hush. 4 Card. 197 The Method of Multiplying Plants try 
Layers. 1760 J. Lee Bot. m. iii. (1810) 416 The Trunk, which 
serves to multiply the herb, and leads immediately from the 
root to the fructification. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) IU. 639 They could themselves drain 
marshes, clear waste lands, multiply flocks. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 61/1 Most of them may be multiplied by cuttings 
struck in silver sand. 1857 Balfour Cycl. India 1184 This is 
a large Mango multiplied at Mergui. 

4. intr. To increase in number by natural genera- 
tion or procreation (occas. by artificial means). 

<21300 Cursor M. 638 Drightin ham blessed, and bad Jam 
brede, And multipli in Jar sede. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 
344 Hou god to man be weie of kinde Hath set the world to 
multeplie. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 80 
Whiche fisshes he putte in the stewe, where they haue 
spawned and multyplyed. <11420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 
1717 Isys was callyd the Goddesse Of Frute, for she fyrst 
made hit multyply By the meune of gryffyng. 1335 Cover- 
dale Job xii. 23 He both increasetli the people, and 
destroyeth them: He maketh them to multiplie, and dryueth 
them awaye. 1663 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav. (1677) 57 The 
Priests thereupon throw Rice upon their heads, praying 
that they may multiply as Rice. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 
(Globe) 183 As for my Cats, they multiply’d. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 83 Under a climate more congenial 
..the descendants of a northern race may be able to aggre- 
gate and multiply. 1883 Darwin in Pall Mall G. 7 Dec. 
11/2 Multiply, vary; let the strongest live and the weakest die. 

5. trans. {Math.) To operate upon (a given 
quantity, called the multiplicand) with another 
quantity (called the multiplier) so as to produce 
a quantity (called the product) having the same 
ratio to the multiplicand as the multiplier has 
to unity. In Higher Algebra , to apply an operator 
to (an operand). 

CX391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 41a, pan loke how moche 
space of feet ys be-twen pe and pe tour, & multiplie pat be 
12. c 1400 Maundf.v. (Roxb.) xx. 92 Now be pise all multi- 
plied CCC tymes and LX. 1394 Blundevil Exerc. 1. iv. 
Sb, Whensoeuer you haue to multiply one number by 
another. 1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey it. viii. 62 
Multiply the Basall Area by 6. 1633 J. Babington Geome- 
try 34 Let the line AB be given to be multiplyed by the line 
CD. 1706 W. Jones Syu. Palmar, Matheseos 20 Multiply 
each Figure of the Multiplicand, by each Figure of the 
Multiplier. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 293 A 
force equal to 20 cwt. multiplied by 2304. 1842 De Morgan 

Ini. <9- Diff. Calc. 11 What is <r multiplied by xirW? The 
answer is a taken the thousandth part of a time, or the 
thousandth part of a. 1838 Bright Sp., Reform 27 Oct. 
(1869) 281 The annual income of the estate multiplied by the 
number of years which.. he may be expected to live. 1883 
W.K. Clifford Common Sense of Exact Set. 201 Ifavector 
step be multiplied by itself, the product is zero ; that is, 
AP . AP = (AP) 2 = 0. 

iransf, and Jig. x6tz Shaks. Whit. 7 V 1,11.7 LikeaCypher 
(Yet standing in rich place) I multiply With one we thanke 
you, many thousands moe, That goe before it. x8ox Mere- 
dith One of our Cong, xviii. You have multiplied your 
investment by ten. 

b. To multiply (one quantity) into, f in (an- 
other); to multiply (two quantities) together', to 
find the product of the two quantities. 

1337 Records W heist. E ij b, 1225, And so moche doeth 
there arise by .35. multiplied into it self. 1371 Digghs 
Pantom. 1. vi. Ciij b, The firste multiplied in the fourth, 
produceth a quantitie equall to. that which is made by 
multiplication of the seconde in the thirde. 16x0 W. 
Folkingham Art of Survey 11, viii. 61 Multiply the perpen- 
dicular in the demibase. . 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 13 
The numbers to be multiplied must be set one under another. 
1709 J, Ward Yng. Math, Guide (1734) 340 Multiply the Base 
of the given Triangle into Half its perpendicular Height. 
Ibid. 439 Multiply the Two Diameters {viz. the Length and 
Breadth) together. 1812 Playfair Nat. Phil. I. xto The 
weight multiplied into the height to which it is raised. 1885 
Leudesdo.rf Cremona's Proj. Geom. 283 If these equations 
be multiplied together. 

o. intr. To perform the process of multiplication. 
1579 Digges Stratioticos 4 To multiplie, is to find of two 
Numbers a number product the one in the other augmented. 
*632 News Jr. Low Countr, 8 Podex can. . Adde, Multiply, 
Subtract, Divide. 1798 Hutton Course Math. (1806) 1. 13 
The number you multiply by, or the number of repetitions, 
is the Multiplier, 1840 Lardner Geom, 102 If we require 
the area, we have only to multiply by 3- 14. 
d. Said of the multiplier {trans. and intr,). 

£1425 Craftc Nomlrynge (E. E.T.S.) 21 Numerus multi- 
plicans. Anglice, he nombtir multipliynge. 1370 Billings- 
ley Euclid 214 b, I f a number multiplieng himselfe produce 
a cube number : then is that number also a cube num- 
ber. I 7°4 J. Harris Lex, Techn. II. s.v. Multiplication, 
Negatives multiplying Positives, must produce Negatives. 
1709 J. Ward. Yng. Math. Guide i, ii, (1734) 14 When the 
Number Multiplied Ls so often Added to itself, as there are 
Units in the Number Multiplying. 1839 Salmon Higher 
Alg. 70 The terms multiplying x y must be «s«o and ana\. 
•{■6. Alch. {trans. and intr.) To increase the 


precious metals, as by transmutation of the baser 
metals. Also intr. (fo v pass.), said of the precious 
metals. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yearn. Prol. 4 T. 848 A man may 
lightly lerne, if he have aught, To multiplye, and bringe his 
good to naught. 1390 Gower Conf. H. 84 Thei founden thilke 
experience, Which cleped is Alconomie, Wherof the Selver 
multeplie Thei made and ek the gold also. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1632) 17 Saying how they can Multi- 
plie Gold and Silver. Ibid. 18 When such men promise to 
Multiplie, They compasse to doe some Villony. Ibid., U pon 
Nature thei falsely lye For Mettalis doe not Multiplie. 
1343 tr. Act 3 Hen. IV, c. .4 It is ordeyned. .that none from 
hensforth shall vse to multiplie golde or syluer, nor vse the 
craft of multiplication. 1592 Lyly Galtathea m. iii, An 
arte quoth you, that one multiplieth so. much all day, that 
he wanteth money to buy meate at night? 1630 Evelyn 
Diary 14 Dec., An impostor that had like to have impos’d 
upon us a pretended secret of multiplying gold. x688 
Act 1 Will. <9- Maty, c. 30 [citing Act 5 Hen. IV], 

Multiply (mzrltipli), adv. Math. [f. Mul- 
tiple + -LY z .] Multiply connected (see quot. if 93). 
Muliiply-periodic, having many periods. 

1881 Maxwell Electr. <9- Magn. 1 . 120 If the region 9 is 
doubly or multiply connected. . 18.93 A. R. Forsyth Theory 
of Functions 315 A surface is simply connected, if it be 
resolved into two distinct pieces by every cross-cut i but if 
there be any cross-cut, which does not resolve it into distinct 
pieces, the surface is multiply connected. Ibid. 464 Functions 
•which are multiply-periodic. 

Multiplye, variant of Multiplie Sc. 
Multiplying, vbl. sb, [-ing T] 

1 . = Multiplication, in various senses. 

c 138a Wvclif Set. Whs. III. 37 In covetise of multi- 
pliinge of richessis. c 1384 Chaucf.r II . Fame 11. 293 (Fairf. 
MS.) Fro roundel [to] compas Eche aboute other goynge, 
Caused of othres sterynge And multiplyinge euer moo. 
c 1386 — Pard. T. 46 He shal have multiplying of his 
greyn. <2x400 in Halliwell Rara. Mathem. (1841) 58 pan 
at pat comes of pat multiplyeug departe pou by pe noumbre 
of pe poyntes of pe vmbre. 1474 Caxton Chesse hi. i. (1883) 

77 The multiplynge of liis goodes temporell. 1349 Latimer 
3 rd Serin, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 87 marg.. These mixtures 
and multiply inges are theft. 1353 A i ts Privy Counc. (N..S.) 
IV. 254 lnforinacions, lettres and examinacions towelling 
Whalley’s accusacion for multiplying. 1599 DuBRAVtus 
{title) A new Booke of good Husbandry. .. Containing 
the order.. of making of Fish-pondes, with the breeding, 
preserving, and multiplying of the Carpe [etc.]. 1623 Bacon 
Ess., Seditions (y Troubles (Arb.) 405 The Multiplying 
of Nohilitie, and other Degrees of Qualitie. 1632 j, 
Chetwind in Harington Briefe View Ep. Ded., This 
Authour..hath avoyded the needlesse multiplying of words. 
x6sg Milton Civ. Power in Eccl. Causes Wks. 1831 V. 
332 The multiplying and the aggravating of sin to them 
both. 2707 Curios, in Husb. <$• Card. 129 These four last 
Observations for the multiplying of Corn. 1800 Lamb Let. 
to Coleridge 6 Aug., I cram all I can in, to save a multiplying 
of letters. 1853 Bain Senses <§• hit. 11. ii. § 12 (1864) 201 
The multiplying of points of contact, by our having a 
plurality of fingers. 

Ii b . Alleged term for a ‘ company ’ of husbands. 

X486 Bk. St. Albans f vij, A Multiplieng of husbondis. 

2. attrib.-. multiplying way (V nonce-use), = 

* family way ’ (see Family 10 b). 

1599 T, MI.ouff.t). Silkwoi-mes 47 What made thee shew 
thy multiplying pride, More in these egges, then all the 
egges beside? 1739 Mrs. Delany in Life 4- Corr. (1861) II. 
53 Duchess is very well, though in a multiplying way. 

Multiply ing, ///- tr. [-ING 2 .] That multi- 
plies. t Multiplying of: tending to multiply. 

<2x423 Cursor M. 2348 (Trim) More,.f»en J>e graueles in 
be see So nmltepliynge [iarlier texts untelland] shulde 
pei be. x6or Shaks. Alls Well v. iii. 102 Platus him- 
selfe, That knowes the tinct and multiplying med’eine. 
x6xi Bible Wisd. iv. 3 The multiplying brood of the 
vngodly shall not thriue. 1646 H, Lawrence Comm. 
Angells 64 Such punishments, .are multiplying of evill 
infinitely, if God prevent not. 1690 Child Disc. Trade 
(1698) 23 Interest, .which is of so prodigious a multiplying 
nature, that it must of necessity make the lenders monstrous 
rich. 1709 J. Ward Yng. Math. Guide 1. vi. (1734) 72 The 
Multiplying Fraction is less than an Unite or 1. 185s Bp. 
Wilberforck in R. I. Wilberforce Life (1881) II. vii. 287 
Oh ! our multiplying embarrassments from concessions ana 
inconsistencies. 1877 Bf.sant & Rice Harp 4 Cr. viii. 6a 
What time/he placens uxor expects her husband to return 
with wavering step and multiplying eye. 

b. in the names of instruments and machines 
having devices for increasing the number of move- 
ments, images, etc. Also multiply ing-machine, 
a machine for performing mechanically the arith- 
metical process of multiplication. (See Knight 
Diet. Mech. and Suppl.) 

1823 Ann. Philos. June 437 The multiplying wire [in 
Schweigger’s Multiplier] is of plated copper. 1835 T._ C. 
Hofland Brit. Angler's Man. 1, (1841) 6 The multiplying 
reel was formerly much used, but, from its liability to be 
out of order [etc.]. _ 1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 396 
Rapid horizontal motion is then given to the coil by means 
of a multiplying wheel. 1836 (Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural 
Sports 1. § 621. 234/2 Multiplying-reels, in which, by the 
introduction of machinery, the barrel is made to travel 
several times to the single revolution of the handle. ( 1876 
Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sci. iv, An arrangement, .consisting 
of a driving wheel and multiplying gear, by which I can 
communicate an extremely great velocity of rotation to this 
copper disc. 1882 Nases Seamanship (ed. 6) gi Multiply- 
ing sheaves,— Nxe, sometimes fitted to blocks where much 
friction takes place. 1889 Nature 21 Nov. 71/2 A multi- 
plying apparatus which determines.. in one function, the 
product of a number by each figure of the multiplier. 

Hence t MxiTtiplyingly adv., manifoldly. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 346 b/2 They suffrid in many 
maners prouffitahly constantly and multyplyengly. 
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MXTLTIVAGANT, 


MULTIPLYING-GLASS. 

Mu’ltiplying-gflass. 

f 1 . A magnifying-glass. Also fig. Obs . 

Cf. Multiply v. i f. 

1628 Feltham Resolves u. xxxv, On our sicke beds, [hee] 
shewes vs all our sinnes in multiplying Glasses, c 1640 Capt. 
Undenuitt 1. in Bullen 0 . PL II. 336, 1 wod not have a man . . 
so much a dwarfe that I must use a multiplying glass to know 
the proportion of his limbes. 1656 Cowley Mtsc., Ode of Wit 
ii, Some things do through our Judgment pass As through 
a Multiplying Glass. 1680 S. Mather Irenicum 19 The 
blind prophnne world, who pretend to take offence at our 
divisions, looking upon them in the multiplying Glasses of 
their own enmity, and so accounting every difference in 
Religion to be a different Religion. 

2 . A toy consisting of a concave glass or lens, the 
surface of which is cut into numerous facets so as 
to give as many reflexions of the object observed. 
Also fig. 

1671 Foulis Hist. Romish Treasons (r68i) 60 As for Bel- 
larmine, you may look through him like a Multiplying-glass 
and perceive multitudes of people. 1688 Holme Armowy 
ill. ix. 375/1 Multiplying Glasses, that makes one things 
[sz'r] seem. many. 1701 Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 50 So 
many reproductions of one thing, like the image of the same 
face repeated in a multiplying glass. 1764 J. Ferguson 
Led. 147 The multiplying glass is made by grinding down 
the round side . . of a convex glass . . into several flat surface^]. 
1831 Brewster Optics xxxix. 329 Natural multiplying 
glasses may be found among transparent minerals which are 
crossed with veins oppositely crystallised. 1862-7 J. Wylde's 
Circ. Sci. I. 60/2. 

Multi-pointed to -polar : see Multi- i a, b. 
Multipoteilt (mylti'p^tent), a. rare. [f. L. 
multi-potent-, -potens : see Multi- and Potent.] 
Having much power ; very powerful. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <f- Cr. iv. v. 129 Ioue multipotent. 1632 
Lithgow Tram. vr. 239 Thousands famished, and put to the 
sword within this multipotent City, by Vespasian. 1656 
Blount Glossogr. 1889 Talmage in Voice (N. Y.) 28 Feb., 

I leave this imperial and multipotent numeral seven where 
the Bible leaves it. 

Multipre sence. [ad. mod.L. multipr ab- 
sentia : see Multi- and Pkesence.] The fact or 
faculty of being present in many places at once. 

1614 Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome § 17 That exploded 
opinion of transubstantiation, and (which is the root of it) 
the multi-presence of Christs body. 1727 De Foe Hist. 
Appar. iv. (1840) 31 He has invisibility and multipresence, 
as a spirit has. 1885 Schaff Christ Christ. 75 The 
mediseval schoolmen, .ascribe, .a miraculous multipresence 
to his body' and blood in the sacrament of the altar. 

So Multipresent a., having the property of 
multipresence. 

1882-3 S chaff's Encycl. Re tig. Knowl. III. 2415/2 The 
glorified body is not omnipresent, but multipresent. 

Multi-radiate to-saeculate: see Multi- i a, 3. 
Multiscie2s.ce (m»lti -Jens'), [f. L. multus 
Multi- -i- scientia Science.] Knowledge of many 
things. So Sdulti'scieiit a. (in recent Diets.) ; 

+ Multi'scious a. [f. L. multisci-us\ , ‘knowing 
much, skilful ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

a 1834 Coleridge Church % State (1839) 226 note. Multi- 
science (or a variety and quantity of acquired knowledge) 
does not teach intelligence. 

Multisect (nno'ltisekt), a. Ent. [f. mod.L. 
multisect-us, f. multus Multi- + sectus, pa. pple. 
of seedre to cut.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvi. IV. 305 Multisect ( Multi - 
sectum). When an insect appears to have no distinct trunk 
and abdomen, but is divided into numerous segments. 

Multise’ct, v. rare— 0 . [f. Multi- + L. sect-, 
ppl. stem of secure to cut.] trans. To divide into 
many parts {Century Did.). Also Etultise’ction 
(rare— 1 ), division into many parts. 

1862 Masson in Macm. Mag. Dec. 85 On the plan of 
multisection, as well as on that of trisection, bisection. 

1 V 1 ulti-segmentate to -soil: seeMuLTi- 1 a, 3. 
Multisonant (mplti's$nant), a. rare. [f. L. 
multison-us + -ant. See Multi- and Sonant.] 
Having many sounds ; sounding much. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Multisonant, that hath many or 
great sounds, that makes a great noise. 1821 Tales of my 
Landlord I. 241 The multisonant dash of ocean’s billows. 
1888 Harper's Mag. Oct. 741/1 The multicolored, multi- 
sonant stream rushes by. 

So Multi - sonous a. 

1905 Wes tin. Gaz. 29 Dec. 2/1 The multisonous voices of 
winds and sea and forest 

Multi- spermous to -tubular: see Multi-. 
Multitude (mzrltitiwd). [a, F. multitude 
(13th c.), or ad. L. multitude, -tudin-, f. multus 
much, many : see -tude.] 

1 . The character, quality, or condition of being 
many ; numerousness ; great number. Also, number 
whether great or small. 

In the common biblical (Hebraistic) phraseyTzif multitude 
of — 1 the many, the numerous’, the meaning of the sb» 
varies between senses 1 and 2. , ■ , . 

a 1325 Prose Psalter li. 7 He hoped in )>e multitude of Ins 
riches. 1375 Barbour Bruce n. 330 For multitud mais na 
victory, c 1430 tr. De. Imitations in. xxiii. 93 Be [>°u 
blessed, jrat hast done bys godenes wib J>1 seruaunt after be 
multitude of J» mercy, c 1460 _G. Ashby Dicta Philos , 8 
Truste nat.oonly in men is multitude. 1560 Bible (Geneva) 
Ps. xxxviL 11 Meeke men.. shall haue their delite in the 
multitude of peace. 1577 B. Googe Heresback's Husb, 1. 
(1586) 8 Riches are not to be measured by their multitude. 
1611 Bible Josh. xi. 4 Euen as the sand that is vpon the 
Sea-shore in multitude. 1650 Bulwer Anthrofomet. 230 


That which fails in magnitude is called smal ; as that which 
in multitude, few. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist, IV. 208 
Valour and not multitude determines the success of arms. 
*774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Diss. ii. k 2 William the 
conqueror permitted great numbers of Jews., to settle in 
England. . . Their multitude soon encreased. 1868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 168 Or do they fly.. like the flakes In a fall of 
snow, and so press in, perforce, Of multitude ? 1869 Ruskin 
Q. of Air § 121 The strength of the nation is in its multitude, 
not in its territory. 

2 . A great number, a host, a * crowd.’ (of persons 
or things). Freq. qualified by great. Often ellipt. 
— multitude of men, etc. in question, a. sing. 

The sing, was formerly often used (without article) where 

the pi. is now idiomatic, esp. in great multitude. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiii. 6 Swilk is the getynge [L. 
generaezo], that is, multitud of tha that sekis him. 1340 — 
Pr. Cause. 5113 And with him grete multitude sal come Of 
angels, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. ( Symon t? Judas) 299 
Of serpentis a multytude. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 220 This 
Perseus ..With al his multitude rod. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur 1. xvi. 58 It was pyte on to behold that multitude 
of the people thatfledde. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 
73 To manifest my makdome to multitude of pepill. 1586 

A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 34 Having . .heaped on thy 
head a multitude of favours. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 1. ii. 50 
A multitude of actions done by a multitude of men. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 554 Imagining For one forbidden Tree a 
multitude Now ris’n. 1703 Maundrell Journ. to Eu- 
phrates (17321 2 Here are a multitude of Subterraneous 
Aqueducts. 1778 Miss Burnf.y Evelina xxiv. (1791) II. 
150 She asked Mr. Lovel a multitude of questions. 1872 
Mori.ey Voltaire (1886) 5 It was he who conveyed to his 
generation in a multitude of forms the consciousness.. of, . 
the rights of human intelligence. 

b. pi. Great numbers, hosts, ‘crowds’. 

1596 Siiaks. i Hen. IV, in. ii. 143 For euery Honor sitting 
on his Helme, Would they were multitudes. 16C3 Salmon 
Doron Med. 1. 333 Multitudes of words bring much error. 
1781 Cowper Retirem. 158 The waves o’ertake them in 
their serious play, And ev’ry hour sweeps multitudes away. 
i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. xxiv. 357 Multitudes of such little 
explosions must be heard upon a glacier. 1875 C. F. Wood 
Yachting Cruise vi. 143 Multitudes of barnacles, 
f c. A great quantity (of something). Obs. 

C1400 Lanfranc’s Cirttrg. 98 If pat greet multitude of 
blood lettih a 1400-50 A lexander 69 Slik was he multitude 
of mast so mekil & so thike, pat [etc.]. 1529 S, Fish Sup- 
plic. Beggers (1871) 2 What a multitude of money gather 
the pardoners in a yere? 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' A costa's 
Hist. Indies in. xvii. 175 The multitude of waters that runne 
into it, quench this smoake and fire. 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
Improv. 134 Here is cheap Corn, good Corn, and a multi- 
tude of it. 1777 Chatham Sp. on Address 18 Nov., All this 
disgraceful danger, this multitude of misery. 

3 . A large gathering of people ; a mass of 
people collected in one place 5 a throng. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xvi. 40 And thei shulen lede to vpon 
thee a multitude [Vulg. multitudinem ], and thei shulen 
stoone thee. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 217 The nyht suiende 
he schop to gon This multitude to assaile. a 1400-50 
Alexander 104 Emang be multitude of men quare mane 
ere togeder. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 51 To the intent 
that thys multytude of pepul and hole commyualty,. .may., 
relygyously worschype God. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. t. 
xvii. 133 Three or more in one companie (which the lawe 
properly calleth a mnltitude). 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 
94 Thou are not King: Not fit to gouerne and rule multi- 
tudes. 1682 Dryden & Lef JDk. Guise iv. i. (1683) 39 A 
Multitude’s a Bulky Coward. 1774 Goldsm._ Nat. Hist. 
(1776) II. 355 Our horses would scarcely, in this manner,., 
continue their speed, without a rider, through the midst of 
a multitude. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 100 Books are. .spells. 
By which the magic art of shrewder wits Holds an un- 
thinking multitude enthrall’d. _ 1828 Whately Rhet. in 
Encycl, Metrop. I. 300/1 A skilful orator’s being able to 
rouse., the passions of a multitude. i86e Bp. Wordsworth 
Hymn, ‘ Hark, the sound of holy voices ’ i, Multitude, which 
none can number, Like the stars, in glory stands. 

4 . With the : ‘The many’, the populace, the 
common people. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. xxx. 13, I haue herde the blasphemy 
of the multitude: euery man abhorreth me. <2x586 [see 
Many-headf.d]. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 95 In the 
posteriors of this day, which the rude multitude call the 
after-noone. 1607 — Cor. ix. iii. 18 1. Cit. ..He himselfe 
stucke not to call vs the many-headed Multitude. <21637 

B. Jonson Discoveries (1640J 130 Jests that are true and 
natural!, seldome raise laughter with the beast, the multitude. 
1671 Milton Samson 696 The unjust tribunals, . .condemna- 
tion of the ingrateful multitude. 1708 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1727) I. 76 To affect a superiority over the Vulgar, and to 
despise the Multitude. 1769 Junius Lett. i. 2 The multitude, 
in all countries, are patient to a certain point, 1843 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. I. 2 note. The multitude is the only proper 
judge of those arts whose end is to move the multitude. 

Multitudina-rious, a. rare— l . [f. L. type 
*nmltitudinari-us, f. multitiidin - : see Multitude 
and -akious.] Multitudinous. So Multitu-dmary 
a. rare — 0 (Worcester 1846, citing Mitford). 

x8ro Splendid Follies I. 188 Don’t talk to me. .my ideas 
are multitudinarious. 

tMultitudine. Obs. [a. OF. multitudine, or 
ad. L. multitudinem Multitude.] Multitude. 

1547 Boorde Brest. Health iii. (1557) 8 Knowledge, by the 
whiche wilfull Abhorsion maye come of the multitudenes of 
the flowers of a woman. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
84 The Scottes toke a grete multitudyne of the Yngjych 
pepulle, c 1610 Women Saints (1886) 48 Being much terrified 
with the noise of the multitudine pursuing them. 

Multitudinism (msltitiff'diniz’m). [f. L. 
multitiidin -, multitudo Multitude + -ism, after Fr.] 
The principle according to which the interests of 
multitudes are placed before those of individuals, 
esp. in religion. 


x86o H. B. Wilson in Ess. <5- Rev. 146 The Comte Ldon 
de Gasparin. .laid it down ..that the individualist principle 
supplies the true basis of the Church, and that by inaugu- 
rating the union between Church and State_ Constantine 
introduced the false . . principle of Multitudinism. x866 
Contemp. Rev. I. 92 The vicious multitudinism of the great 
public schools. 1870 Ibid. XIV. 390 Sentimental multitu- 
dinism, seeking to base itself on a loose humanitariamsm. 

Hence Multitu-dinist, Multitudini ■ Stic adjs., 
favouring such a doctrine or principle. 

i860 H. B. Wilson in Ess. <$■ Rev. 159 To the multitu- 
dinist principle are due the great external victories which 
the Christian name has hitherto won. 1862 W. J. Irons in 
Replies to Ess. k Rev. 226 Whether primitive Christianity 
. . was 1 multitudinistic . or whether it was ‘ exclusive ’ and 
sought access to the individual conscience of the few. 

Multitudincrsity. [f. Multitudinous : see 
-OSiTY.] Multitudinousness. 

1840 B lac km. Mag. XLVIII. 762 A fiery man.. must be 
goaded into madness.. by the multitudinosity of absurdities. 

Multitudinous (mzdtituYdinos), a. [f. L. 
multitiidin multitudo Multitude + -oua.] 

1 . a. with pi. sb. : Existing in multitudes or great 
numbers ; very numerous. 

1629 Donne Serin. (1649) II. xxviii. 242 The foundation of 
all, the Trinity, undermined by those numerous, those mul- 
titudinous Anthills of Socinians. 1644 Heylin Stumbling- 
block Tracts (x68x) 723 The more multitudinous and united 
the Petitioners are, the more like to speed. 1650 Descr. Fut. 
Hist. Europe 23 Confounding.. the multitudinous Pagans 
and Idolaters fighting against Christians. 1800 Coleridge 
Talleyrand to Ld. Granville 46 It argues, my Lord 1 of 
fine thoughts such a brood in us To split and divide into 
heads multitudinous. 1805 Southf,v Madoc 11. xxv. Poems 
V. 367 The lesser fowls Flock multitudinous in heaven. 
1846 Trench Mirac. Prelim. Ess. iv. 45 The multitudinous 
races of animals which people this world. 

b. with collective sb. : Consisting of a mnltitude 
or great number of individuals. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sins 11. (Arb.) 20 In a State so multitu- 
dinous, where so many flocks of people must be fed. a 1662 
Heylin Laud (1668) 70 The Puritan faction, which was 
grown multitudinous and strong. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit, 
I. vi. § 35 A more multitudinous brood of sectaries. 1840 

H. Ainsworth Tower of London (1862) 212 When this 
multitudinous and confused assemblage had nearly filled 
the inclosure. 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens v. 112 Never 
before had his versatility . .filled his canvas with so multi- 
tudinous and so various a host of personages. 

c. with sing. sb. : Existing in or exhibiting 
a multitude of forms; having many elements or 
features ; arising from or involving a multitude. 

Often applied to bodies of sound which are varied in 
volume and tone. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Multitudinous, pertaining to a 
multitude; that hath a great.. number, or great store of. 
<21734 North Lives (1826) III. 155 The abuses in the 
management of the royal navy, and the multitudinous fraud 
that corroded there. x8ao L. Hunt Indicator No. 20 (1882) 

I. 155 It was the rocks of an isle beyond Inistore, which 
made that multitudinous roaring of the wind. 1850 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet L. Introd- (1879) 12 The pavement. .has not 
. .been worn by any multitudinous resort of business. 1858 
Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 21 The multitudinous moan and 
wail of the lost spirits. 1874 R. Tyrwmtt Sketch Club p. vii, 
Multitudinous murder of tame pheasants. 1891 Hardy 
Tess xxxii, From the_ whole, extent of the invisible vale 
came a multitudinous intonation. 

d. Said of the ocean or any mass of water with 
reference to its great bulk or (after the dvqpidfi. ov 
yeXafffm of HCschyhis) to its innumerable ripples. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 62 This my Hand will rather The 
multitudinous Seas incarnardine. <11794 Sir W. Jones 
Hymn to Narayena Wks. 1799 VI. 370 The waters flow'd, 
..Diffusive, multitudinous, profound. 1817 Moore Lalla 
Rookh , Veiled Prophet (1854) 79 The multitudinous torrents 
1850 Blackie AEschylus II. 21 And of ocean waves The 
multitudinous laughter, i860 W. Collins Woman in White 
I. 185 The multitudinous glory of the leaping waves. 

e. Thronged or crowded (with), poet. 

1830 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 5 Regard this Earth Made 
multitudinous with thy slaves. . 1871 Browning Balaust. 
1328 To live In a home multitudinous with herds. 

f. nonce-use. Immensely productive or prolific. 
18x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall iii, Two very multi- 
tudinous versifiers, Mr. Nightshade and Mr, Mac Laurel. 

2 . Of or pertaining to ‘ the multitude’, rare— 1 . 

1607 Shaks. Cor. hi. i. 156 At once plucke out The Multi- 
tudinous Tongue, let them not licke The sweet which is 
their poyson. 

Multitu-dinously, adv. [-ly 2 .] In a 
multitudinous manner ; in multitudes. 

1859 Meredith R. Feverel iv, The rooms were dark, dark 
as the prognostics multitudinously hinted by the dis- 
appointed . . guests. . x86x J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome iii. 125 
They march multitudinously, openly, and incautiously, 
straight against the enemy. 1878 Browning La Salsiass 
44 Multitudinously wretched. 

Multitu dinoxisness. [-ness.] The charac- 
ter or condition of being multitudinous. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. To Rdr. a 2 b, The eminency of the 
first, the mediocrity of the second, and the meannesse yet 
multitudinousnesse of the third, a 1662 Heylin Land 
(1668) 132 He had observed the multitudinousness of his 
Fathers Chaplains. 1830 _ Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 14T 
Shakspeare rightly called him [w. the sea] ‘multitudinous . 
But in spite of his multitudinousness_ [etc.]. 1876 Fam, 

Herald 7 Oct. 366/t The muldtudinousness of God's 
mercies. 1890 Spectator n Jan., Thinking grows , .tired with 
the multituainousness of the new subjects for thought, 

Multivagant (nttdti'vagant), a. rare. ff. L. 
multivag-us : see Multi- and Vagant.] Wander- 
ing much. 



MULTIVAGOUS. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mullivagant, wandring or straying 
much abroad. 1893 Monkshood in Working Men's Coll, 
jrnl. Jan. 164. Mulvaney, the multivagant, who holds the 
picture-place in the Kipling pantheon. 

So Multi’vagous a. rare— 0 . 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
Multivalent (mMtrvalent), a. Chem. [See 
Multi- i.] Having many degrees of valency. 
Hence Multivalence, MultivaTency. 

1874 J. P. Cooke New Chem, 278 Hydrates of multivalent 
radicals, ax 881 Barratt Phys. Metempiric (1883) 64 
Multi-valency of atoms. 1882 Ogilvie Snppl,, Multivalence. 

Multivalve (mn'ltivtelv), a. and sb. [ad. 
tnod.L. mullivalvis (cf. Linnaeus’s division Multi- 
valvia) : see Multi- and Valve. In French 1 752.] 

A. adj. a. Conch. Having many valves, as the 
chitons and the acorn-shells. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 32. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VII. 61 Multivalve Shell-fish may be considered as animals 
shut up in round boxes. 1828 Stark Blent. Nat. Hist. II. 
122 The shell of the Cirripeda is always multivalve. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 291 The former firmly fixed 
by the base of its multivalve conical shell, 
b. Bot. and Ent. (See quots.) 

1819 Samouelle Entomol. Competed, 333 Rostrum. .Mul- 
tivalve, forming a tube by means of many valves uniting. 
1819 Pantologia , Multivalve glume.. .Having more than 
two valves. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 373 Tail of the 
female without a terebrant, or pungent multivalve ovipositor. 
1831 Macgillivray tr. Richard's Elem. Bot. 274 A Pericarp 
is..Multivalve, when it divides into a greater number of 
valves or distinct segments. 

B. sb. A multivalve shell ; an animal having 
such a shell (as a chiton or an acorn-shell). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1776 Da Costa Elem. Conchol. 
242 Multivalves. Shells composed of many pieces or valves. 
1851 Woodward Molluscagp Most of the multivalves of old 
authors were articulate animals. 

Also Multiva'lvate (rare~°), Multivalved, 
Multiva'lvular ad/s. = M ultivalve a. 

*891 Syd. Sac. Lex.. *Multwalvate, having more than 
two valves. 1738 Ellis in Phil. Trans. I. 846 A “multi- 
valved shell, composed of unequal valves. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. VII. x8 The Multivalved [shell-fish], or those of 
the Acorn-shell Kind. 1826 Good Bk. Nat. II. 20 Of the 
multivalved testaceous worms.. there are hut three known 
species, the chiton, the lepas. . and the phloas. 1760 J. Lee 
Introd. Bot. ii.xxxiii, (1765)159 Antirrhinum, with ‘‘'multi- 
valvular Fruit. 1849 Balfour Plan. Bot. § 530 The fruit 
being uni valvular, bivalvular, or multivalvular, &c., accord- 
ing as there are one, two, or many valves. 

Multivarious (mnltivee’rias), a. Now rare, 
[f. Multi- + L. vai-i-us (see Various a.), as literal 
equivalent of Gr. ttoXvvolklXos 1 much-variegated, 
manifold ’ (L. & Sc.).] Manifold and diverse. 

*620 Featly Clavis Myst. vi. (1636) 69 That manifold, or 
(to make a new compound to translate a compound), in the 
Originall multivarious wisedome [n-o\uirotKiAos Eph. iii. to], 
1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 24 God in Scripture, by 
frequent, pregnant, and multivaTious expressions, hath so 
vindicated to himselfe the making and constituting of Kings 
[etc.]. 1678 Cudwouth Intell. Cyst. 1. iv. § 16. 293 From . . 
One Supreme Deity altogether proceeds the Genesis of the 
multivarious matter. 183a Fr. A. Kemble Let. in Rec. 
Girlhood (1878) III. 244 Multitudinous and multivarious 
beasts of prey. 1903 Academy 31 Oct. 462/1 Multi-various 
gossip about the London localities he knew best, 
iso + Multivarrety. 

1601 [Bp. W. Barlow] Defence 79 That multi-varietie of 
Gods wisdome. [Cf. 1620 above.] 

Multive'rsaiit, a. [f. Multi- + pr. pple. of L. 
versare , frequent, of vertere, to turn.] Protean. 

1828 3* Webster (citing Jml. Sci.). 

MultiviOUS (rmylti-vias), a. [f. L. mullivi-us 
(f. niultus Multi- + via way) + -ous.] Playing 
many ways ; going or leading in many directions. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Multivious, that hath many ways, 
manifold. 1721 in Bailey. 1850 D. Thomas Crisis of Being 
vi. 97 The sinner is often perplexed amidst the multivious 
and conflicting directions that are given. 1880 Besant & 
Rice Seamy Side xx, The young clerks. .were dispersed, 
multivious, in quest of food. 

Multivocal (mflltrviflcal), a. and sb. [f. L. 
multns Multi- + voc-dre to call, after univocal, 
equivocal .] a. adj. Susceptible of many interpreta- 
tions or meanings, b. sb. A word of such a kind. 
Hence Multi •vocalness. 

x8xo Coleridge in Lit. Rene. (1836) III. 55 Whenever 
I meet with an ambiguous or multivocal word. 1862 F. 
Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 82 * Nature in such a sense, or 
swabhdva, is one of the classical acceptations of the multi- 
vocal prqkriti. X873 — Mod. Eng. 95 note, Respect , a word 
comparable, for its multivocalness, with the Latin ratio. 
Ibid. 169 Among the various blemishes which may disfigure 
a language, none, .is more unphilosophical than multivocals. 
Multrvolent, a. rare~\ [f. L. vmltivol-us\ 
see Multi- and Volent.] 

X656 Blount Glossogr., Multivalent, of many or divers 
minds, mutable, wishing one while this, and another, that 

Multivoltine : see Multi- 1 a, 

Multocular (nwlt^kizifiar), a, [f, L. mult-us 
Mult(i- + ocul-us eye + -ak.] Having many eyes. 
See also quot, 1887. 

* 7*3 Derham ^ Phys.. Theol. vm. iii, 401 Flies, &c. are 
Multocular, having as many Eyes as there are Perforations 
in their Cornea:. 1887 tr. N&geli Sr Schwendener's Micro- 
scope 48 For some time past English and French opticians 
have made multocular Microscopes, by which several 
persons are enabled to observe one and the same object 
simultaneously. 189* Syd. Soc. Lex., Multocular, having 
many eyes. 
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Mu'lto-scribbling, fpl. a. [f. multo- used as 
comb, form of L. mullus in sense ‘ much ’.] That 
scribbles a great deal. 

1822 Byron Vis. Jttdgem. Ixv, Thus spoke the Demon 
(late call’d ‘ multi-faced ’ By multo-scribbling Southey). 

Multre, obs. form of Multure. 
t Multum (mzrltym). Brewing. Obs. [? A use 
of L. multum, neut. of mullus much.] (See quots.) 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 545 Another substance composed 
of extract of quassia and liquorice juice, and used by 
fraudulent brewers to economise both malt and hops is 
technically called multum. 1829 Art of Brewing (Libr. 
Usef. Knowl.) 1. 31/2 A compound termed multum was tor 
is) a mixture of opium and other ingredients, which sold 
about ten years ago, at five or six shillings a pound, when 
what was called an extract of cocculus was charged at a 
guinea and a-half. 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., Hard 
multum, or Black extract, is a preparation made from 
Cocculus Indicus, and used by brewers to impart an intoxi- 
cating quality to beer. 

II Multum in parvo (m»-ltz>m in pauvo)- 
[L. medium, neut. of mullus much ; in, prep. ; 
parvo, abl. sing, of parvus little.] A great deal 
in a small compass. Also attrib. applied to articles 
of small bulk but of great comprehensiveness. 

1732 (title) Multum in Parvo j or, the Jubilee of Jubilees. 
1823 [S. Maunder] title. The Little Lexicon ; or, Multum 
in Parvo of the English Language. 1836 Marryat Three 
Cutters i, This is the kitchen : is it not admirably arranged ? 
What a multum in parvo I 1861 (title) Multum in Parvo 
Series. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta xliii, A multum-in-parvo 
pocket-knife. 

Multungulate (mnltn-rjgi^l/t), a. and sb. 
[ad. mod.L. inultunguldt-us, f. multits Mult(i- + 
ungula hoof: see -ate 2 .] a. adj. Having more 
than two functional hoofs ; belonging to the order 
Multungidata, b. pi. An animal of this order. 

1839-47 Todds Cycl. Anat. III. 237/1 Aristotle divides 
them [itr. ungulates] into, 1st, Polyschidie, or multungulates 
..2d, the Dischidce, or bisulcates, . . 3d, the Aschidee, or 
solidungulate quadrupeds. 1863 Dana Man. Geol. 423 
Multungulates, having three or five toes, as the Tapir,. . 
Rhinoceros., Palaeotheri urn. 1866 Brandr & Cox Diet. 
Sci., etc. II. 593/2 Multungulate. .when a quadruped has 
the hoof divided into more than two parts. 

t Multuous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. L. 
mult-us much + -uous. Cf. mulieoits.] Numerous. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. Prose Add. 165 In respect of 
their multuous Armies. 

Multure (m&’ltifii, -tjai), sb. Forms : 4-5 
multir, 5 -yr, Sc. mowter, 5-7 molter, 5-9 
multer, 6 -ur, multrar, myltour, 7 mou(l)ture ; 
Sc. and dial. 5-9 moulter, 7-9 moulture, mooter, 

8 multur, mu’ter, 9 multre, etc. (see E.D.D.) ; 
5- multure, 7- mulcture. [a. OF. molture , 
moulture, mod.F. mouture med.L. molitura, f. 
molit -, molere to grind. The form mulcture is due 
to association with Mulct.] 

1 . a. A toll consisting of a proportion of the 
grain carried or of the flour made, paid to the 

roprietor or tenant of a mill for the privilege of 
aving com ground at it. b. The right to exact 
this toll. 

<? 1300 [see multure-greve below], £1450 Eng. Misc. 
(Surtees) 61 All maner of mesurys of y“ mylne that thai 
take multyr with. 1478 Acta Audit. (1839) 59/1 Johneboid .. 
summond . . for |te mult 1 of \>e teind sebaf at dalmuster- 
nach. XS65-6 Peg. Privy Council Scot. I. 428 The landis 
of. .Braidley, with the myln and multuris of the samyn. 
162a Extr. Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 157 Nor yit that 
their be ony alteratioun. .of the quantitie of the multure or 
knaifshep that presentlie is payed. 1628 Coke On Lift, 47 
A rent cannot be reserued. .out of any incorporeall inherit- 
ance, as.. mulcture of a Mill. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 103 Or else the fault is in the miller that taketh 
more mowter then is his due. 1681 Stair hist it 1. xvii. 
§ 15 When a Superiour gives out Lands upon condition of 
Thirlage, the Multures are a part of the reddendo or price. 
1747 Ect 20 Geo. If, c. 43 § 17 Recovery of Multures or 
Services payable or prestable to their Mills. 1788 W. 
Marshall Yorksh. II, 342 Mooter. 1820 Scott Monast. 
viii, The Dame Glendinning had always paid her mulcture 
and knaveship duly. 1851 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 1. 132 
When farmers get oats madeinto meal for the use of their 
families and servants, the miller retains as multure 8Jlbs. 
(a Scotch peck) for every boll (140 lbs.) of meal produced, 
e, In proverbial expressions. 

1607. R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 302 
To bring the moulter to their mill. 1623 Bp. Sanderson 
Serin, it June (1689) 114 It were a lamentable thing if these 
men should be. .maintained by the Magistrates, .of purpose 
to _bring_ Moulter to their own Mills, 1633 Urquhart Rabe- 
lais 1. xi. 55 Out of one sack he would take two moutures or 
fees for grinding. 1820 [see Meal sb, 1 3 a]. 

Hd. Used (by confusion with mult, Mulct sb.) 
for: A fine. 

*S 33 Bellenden Livy iv. xiii. (S.T.S.) II. 93 To promul- 
gate ane law richt plesand to \>e pepil concernyng the estima- 
tioun of multuris [orig. mu it arum). 

2 . attrib. : + multure-ark, a chest or box in 
which the multure was deposited (cf. dial, multure- 
chest) ; f multure-corn, corn taken in payment of 
multure ; hence often *= an inferior or mixed kind 
of corn ; multure dish dial., a vessel for measur- 
ing or collecting the multure; + multure grave, 
greve [see Grave sbS>, Grieve], the steward who 
had charge of the multure ; + multure meal= 1 a ; 
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+ multure oath, an oath to the effect that multure 
had been paid. 

1483 Cath.Angl. 246/2 A “Multerarke, emolimentarium. 
1546 Yks. Chantry Sum. (Surtees) II. 246 The x'h of the 
“multer co[r]ne of Skipton Mylnez. 1392 Nottingham 
Rec. iv. 237 A busshell of multure corne. x6xx Cotgr., 
Bled barnage, Meslin, or moulture corne. 1619 J. King 
Serin. 11 Apr. 37 Ezekiel (Ezech. 4) lieth and sleepeth vpon 
his left and right side, and maketh him bread of moulter 
corne. 1623 F. Markham Bk. Honour 11. viii. § 2, I can 
compare these wretched Clownes..to nothing but poore 
Moulter Corne, which this Milstone of knighthood grinds 
to dust, to feed dogs. 1483 Cath. Angl. 246/2 A *Multer 
dische, metreta, tessera. 1636 W. Sampson I ow-breaker 
n. i. D, Oh the Mooter dish, the Millers thumbe and the 
maide behinde the Hopper, a 1800 in M. A. Richardson 
Local Hist. Table Bk. Leg. Div. (1844) II. 136 The moutar 
dish was nearly fou iv a' kinds iv grain but yits. 1547 
“Multur fre [see Multure ».]. 1651 MS. Agreement, 

7 'reeton mill, co. York, [The tenant] shall have his corn 
ground at Treeton mill moulter free and free to the hopper. 

F a. iSoo in Buchan Ball, (1828) II. 126 When ye come to my 
father’s mill, Ye shall grind muture free, c 1300 Dnrh. 
Treas. Misc. Cart. No. 6592 Ricardo le “Multirgreue de 
Werke. X479 Hexham Priory ( Surtees) II. 77 Sub poena 
perditionis totius grani versus lez multir-grafe. xsU 5 Cal. 
LaingCharters (1899) 205 [The oatmeal called the] “multure 
meill [of the granter’s mill of Denny]. 1480 Peebles 
Charters, etc. 207 To atteiche the maltmen that duellis 
within the fredome of burgh to the nixt court for to mak 
and gif ane “multer aith for the termes bygane. 

Hence fMuTture v. [cl. OF. mutturer in both 
senses], (a) to grind, ( b ) to exact the toll of multure 
from. 

c 1430 Eng. Misc. (Surtees) 60 When j qwharter wheytt is 
said lor iiij s., than schall y e corne be multyrd at y° xvj 
vessell. 1547 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 250 It is lesunt to ws 
to grind and multur our cornis at the mill of Gilcamstoun, 
multur fre. 1382 [see Multurer]. 

Multurer (m»-ltiura.t). Also 6 multarar, 
mnltrar, multerair. [f. prec. + -er L] One who 
pays toll for the grinding of his com at a mill. 

1580 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Cl.) I. 156 James 
Cuming, multarar at the auld miln of Elgin. 1582 Cal. 
Laing Charters (1899) 2 5 ® t'he multraris to half ane pec 
and the fermoraris twa bollis ay quhill the aucht chaldyr be 
multrit. X 702 in J. Paterson Hist. Regal. Musselburgh 
(1857 ) 39 That.. the multurer shall draw the multures at 
the mflnes in maner underwritten, a 1768 Erskine Inst. 
Law Scot. 11. ix. (1773) 314 The multure is a quantity of 
grain., due to the proprietor of the mill, or his tacksman, 
the multurer, for manufacturing the corns. 1838 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 665 The competition there may be with 
other mills to which the outsucken multurers have access. 
Multyn, obs. pa. pple. of Melt v. 
t Mirlvel. Obs. Forms: 4-5 (8 Hist.) mu.lvel(l, 
-well(e, molle-, mullewelle, (8 Hist, mulvil); 
4 milewel, milvels, mylwel, 6 millwell, 7 
myll(e)well ; 4 melewell, melvel, 5-7 mell- 
well, (8 Hist, melwel) ; 6 myllwyn. 7 milwyn. 
[a. AF. muluelle (latinized mulvellus , 13th c.), 
OF. muluel (Godef.), piob. an altered form of 
pmruel, inoruel, dim. of monte (Walloon molue) 
cod : see M orrhua. Cf. Morhwell.] = Con sb.t> 

1338 in Dugdale Monasticon (1819) II. 584/1 In codelyngis 
et naddockis emptis iij a vj<*. . . In green mulvellis xv 11 . c 1340 
Durham Acc. R ol Is (Surtees) 36 In xx Milueles salsis, viij s. 
1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) I. 423 In )>e oj>er [pond] is 
perche and trou^tis, . . So fare]? as wel In Albania ],e Mile- 
wel [v.r. meluel, mylwel]. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
555 Salt samoun Congur, grone fische bof>e lynge & mylle- 
welle. 1377 J. Dee Gen. Rare Mem. 24 For his Majesty 
to be Soucrayn Lord of the Fishing of Myllwyn and Codd, 
there [i<r. Ireland]. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 123 
Myllwell otherwise called codde, x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. 
* Min. 232 Cod fish . . is a great Sea-whiting, called also a 
Keeling or Melwel. 1674 Ray Call. Words 33 Milwyn; 
Lancash. Greenfish. 1755 Johnson, Melwel, a kind of fish. 

attrib. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 16 Take. .Frey sshe Myl- 
well hedys. Ibid. 61 Mulwyl taylys. 
tMulwine. Obs. rare — 1 . ? A drinking bout. 
1607 Middleton Phoenix H 4, You have made vs wayte 
a goodly time for you, . . you are in your Rowses & 
Mulwines a poxe on you. 

Mulyer, obs. form of Mulier a. 

Mum (nitfm), sb. 1 , int. and a. Forms: 4-6 
mom(me, 6 mume, 6-7 mumme, 7 mumbe, 8 
nramm, 5- mum, [Echoic ; cf. G, mumm/X 
A. sb. 

+ 1 . An inarticulate sound made with closed lips, 
esp. as an indication of inability or unwillingness 
to speak. Also, in negative or hypothetical con- 
text (not) the slightest word’. Sometimes with 
omission of not ; ‘ not a word Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 1x5 Thow my3test better mete 
the myste on Maluerne hulks, Than gete a momme of here 
mouthe but money were shewed. <1x460 Towneley Myst, 
xxi. 172 Though thi lyppis be stokyn yit myght thou say, 
mom. a 1500 London Lickpenny (MS. Harl. 542) iv. He 
would not geve me a momme of his mouthe. 1332 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 641/2 Tyndall neuer brought out yet 
eyther boke, lefe, or lyne to proue vs.. that euer the cere- 
monies that he calleth now dumme, spake euer in old tyme 
so much as a mumme. 1651 Lilly Chas. I (1774) 23s The 
Common Council assembled : but mum could he get there, 
for the word London-Derry was then fresh in every mans 
mouth. 

2 . Refusal to speak, silence, colloq. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. <$• Epigr. (1867) 163 Mum hath a 
j grace in thee far more than speeche. 1678 Butler in. 

I n. 1494 Entrust it under solemn Vows Of Mum, and Silence, 
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and the Rose.. 1890 Pall Mall G. 7 Jan. 1/2 If the policy 
of ‘ mum ' continues, 
b. altrib. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 9 P 6 The Mum Club fas I am 
informed) is an Institution of the same Nature, and as great 
an Enemy to Noise. 1797 T. Park Sonn. 66 Doom’d by 
more severe mishap, To the mum-penance of La Trappe. 

+ e. A contest at ‘playing mum’ (see C. b). Oh. 

1 779 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 10 Mar., So, dear 
Madam, it is a mumm to see who will speak first. 

f 3 . A silent person. (Cf. Mome 2 .) Ohs. 

1666 Locke Let. to J.Alfordm Gentl. Mag. (1797) LX VII. 

1. 97, I doe not in this advise you to be either a mumbe 
or morose. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 156 These 
silent members are. .denominated orator mums. 

33 . hit. A command to be silent or secret; 

4 bush ! ’ * silence ! ’ ‘ not a word 1 ’ Also in phrases, 
f mum for that (obs.), mum's the word. 

?I399 Title of poem {—'Rick. Redeles') cited by Bale Index 
(Anecd. Oxon.), Mum, soth-segger ! 1568 Fulwell Like will 
to Like Eiij, No more woords but mum & stand a while 
aside. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 215 Mum, mum, he that 
keepes nor crust, nor crum, Weary of all, shall want some. 
1687 Montague & Prior Hind 4 P. Transv. 7 It has cost 
me some pains to clear Her Title. Well but Mum for that, 
Mr. Smith, a 1704 T. Brown Walk round Lond., Coffee - 
Houses Wks. 1709 III. in. 39 But Mum’s the Word — for who 
wou’d speak their Mind among Tarrs and commissioners. 
1705 Vanbrugh Country-H 0. u, What does she play her jests 
upon me too?— but, mum, .he. laughs best that laughs last. 
a 1814 Woman's Will 1. ii. in New Brit. Theatre IV. 47 
The reason is obvious — But mum for that. 1833 Miss Mo- 
loch Agatha's Hush, xxii, As to Cornwall, .. between you 
and me, Mrs. Harper, mum’s the word. 189® W. S. Gilbert 
Mountebanks 1, But, mum ! I must be discreet. 

C. adj. Strictly silent or secret, not saying a 
word. Sometimes quasi- adv., as to stand mum , 
etc. colloq. (now somewhat arch. exc. dial. ) 

1521 in Foxe A. 4 M. (1583) 824/1 These comming to the 
Church, .would say no prayers, but did sitte mumme. .lyke 
beastes. c 1530 Redford Play Wit 4 Sci. (1848) 33 Let us 
not stay here muet and mum. 1600 Holland Livy xxxii. 
xx. 820 When the publick cryer calleth you to give your 
opinions, ye are mum and mute. 1626-7 in Crt. 4 Times 
Chas. / (18481 1. 96 Wonder not the great duke bore him out, 
and all stood mum. 1788 Cowper Pity Poor Africans 5, 

I pity them [re. slaves] greatly, but I must be mum, For how 
could we do without sugar and rum? . 1834 Tait's Mag. I. 
421/2 Sing mum till the public affair is over. 1894 R. 
Bridges Feast of Bacchus 11. 709 Don’t stand there mum. 
1894 W kyman Under Red Robe i, I turned and they met my 
eye ; and they were as mum as mice, 

b. To play mum : to be silent. (Cf. MUM- 
BUDGET, MuMOHANCE.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 412/2 Yet would be 
play immune too, and neyther by himselfe nor his holy 
spiryte vouchesaufe to speake anye one woorde vnto them. 
1623 Gonsalvio's Sp. Inquis. 19 Which fetch of theirs whoso 
will wisely and warily auoid, must take heed he play mumme, 
and speak not one word, but premeditated .. afore hand. 

Mum (m»m), sb.'t Now chiefly Hist. Also 7 
mumme, 9 mumm. [a. G. mumme, recorded 
from the end of the 15th c. 

Adelung’s assertion, that this beer was so called from the 
name of Christian Mumme, who was a brewer at Brunswick 
c 1487,. is discredited by M. Heyne. Kluge quotes from 
G. Baist the remark that the word resembles It. vtommo , a 
child’s word for drink.] 

A kind of beer originally brewed in Brunswick. 
Largely imported into England in the 17th and 18th c. ; 
now mentioned only Hist, and in customs tariffs. 

1640 Glafthorne Wallenstein m. iii, I tlfinke you’r drunk 
With Lubecks beere or Bruns wicks Mum. . 1677 Varranton 
Eng. Improv. 1 18 The Mum at Brunswick is made of Wheat, 
and the Wheat that it is made of, is brought from . . Mag- 
denburg, and Shenibank . . ; when it comes to Brunswick it 
is Malted, and so made into Mum. . . But the Mum at Bruns- 
wick is a Medicine, and drinks very nauseous, . . that which 
makes it good . . is its being long at Sea. 1736 Nugent On 
Tour, Germany II. 243 The chief trade of the inhabitants 
[of Brunswick] is in tanning leather, and in brewing mum 
from a malt made of barley , with a small mixture of wheat, 
well hopped. Ibid., What they call ship-mum, is scarce 
drinkable, till it has purged itself at sea. 1831 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum,, Steele { 1853) This hoy. .exhibited an early 
fondness and capacity for drinking mum and sack. 1861 — 
Four Georges i, I fancy the . . burghers over their beer and 
mumm, rising up, cap in hand, as the cavalcade passes. 1894 
Act 37 <5- 58 Viet. c. 30 § 25 Tiie duties of Customs now pay- 
able on beer of the descriptions called mum, spruce, or black 
beer, imported into Great Britain or Ireland. 

+ b. altrib. and Comb., as mum-barrel, - beer ; 
mum-begotten, - coloured adjs. ; mum-catchup (see 
quot. 1769); mum-glass, (a) a glass used for drink- 
ing mum; (£) a slang name for the Monument; 
mum-house, a house for the sale of mum. Obs. 

1682-3 in Hedges’ Diary (Hakl. Soc.) II. 272, I sent 
you by Capt. Heath one *mum barril with mangoes. 1672 
Sir J. Foulis Acc. Bk. 15 June (S.H.S.) 7 For a pint of 
*mura bear..o. 8. o. 1782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 
II. 152 German exports to foreign countries are corn, tobacco 
..mum beer [etc.]. 1699 T. Brown Life Erasmus in R. 
L’Estrange Erasnnts Colloq. (1725) Bj/i’he Modern Dutch 
writers, who visit Frankfort Fair, once a Year, with two or 
three stupid *Mum-begotten Dissertations. 1769 Mrs. Raf- 
fald Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 339 To make *Mmn Catchup. 
To a quart of old mum put four ounces of anchovies, of 
mace, and nutmegs sliced, one ounce, of cloves, and black 
pepper half an ounce, boil it till it is reduced one third. 170a 
Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1369 'Phis Liquor was *Mum-coloured. 
1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 8. A tall Cup in the shape of 
a * Mum-glass, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Mum-glass, 
the Monument, erected, .in Memory of the.. Fire r666. 1664 
Pepys Diary 3 May, I went, .to the Fleece, a ’‘mum-house 
in Leadenhall, and there drank mum. 
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Mum (m»m), sb$ dial. [Shortened form of 
Mummy j£, 2] A ‘pet’ name for ‘mother’, 

1823 Moor Suffolk Words 242 Where’s your mum? 1876 
R. M. Jephson He would be a Soldier xviii, I saw the mum 
anxiously inquiring of her son who I was. 

Mum (m»m), v. [f. Mum int. or Cf. G, 
mummen to mutter ; also = sense 4 below.] 

+ 1 - Hans. To silence ; to put to silence. Obs. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles m. 337 He was. .y-Mummyd 
on pe mouthe and manaced to pe deth. 1594? Pf.ele Battle 
of A Icazar 1. Pro]., Like those that were by kind of murther 
mumd. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. viii. 123 If it were 
possible they would muzle his mouth ; but Gines is mumm’d 
presently. 

+ 2 , intr, To make an inarticulate sound with 
closed lips, indicating inability to speak; hence, 
to keep silence. Obs. 

c 1440 Prontp. Para. 348/2 Mummyrqas key hat nojt speke, 
tnutio. a 1348 Hall Ckron., Rick. 1 1 1, 32 b, Whiche thynge 
yf it had bene trewe. .euerygoode and naturall childe would 
have rather mummed at, then to have blasted abroade. 1576 
Gasgoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 83 Better mumme, than meddle 
ouermuch. 1637 Shirley Example iv. ii, Jacinta. ..I may 
reward your silence. Vainman. . . And when must I Begin 
to mum ? 

f 3 . To utter a faint sound; to whisper. Obs. 
c 1460 Towneley My si. viii. 188 If thou can nother muf 
nor mom, I shalle shelde the from shame. 1370 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xii. 166 Je dar not mum quhill Saidlar cum To se 
quhat Ingland sendis. cx68o Roxb. Ball. (1887) YI. 370 
They dare not mumm, if we say all’s our own. 

4 . To act in dumb-show ; to play as a mummer. 

1530 Palsgr. 642/1 , 1 mumme in a mummynge,y<? mumme. 

. .Lette us go mumme to nyght in womens apparayle. 1334 
Act Merck. Co, in Mackenzie Newcastle II. 665 note, 
[Apprentices are not] to daunse, dyse, carde or mum, or use 
any gyttirnes. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 50 After 
they had masked and mummed, away they went. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. x, When a whole People goes mum- 
ming and miming. 1900 Ld. Rosebery Napoleon vi. 89 The 
characters who mum to Offenbach’s music. 

Mum, vulgar var. Ma’am. Mumbe, obs. f. Mum. 
Mumble (m»-mb’l), sb. [f. Mumble v.] A 
mumbled indistinct utterance or sound. 

1902 Westm. Gass. 20 Sept. 1/3 A series of mumbles and 

§ runts. 1904 Kipling Traffics Sr Discozi. 308 A mumble of 
ees and broken voices that might have been the doves. 
1903 Sir F. Treves Other Side of Lantern. 111. i. (1906) 193 
The contented mumble of the river. 

Mumble (mtrmb’l), v. Forms: 4 momele, 
5 momell, -(b)yll, 5-6 momble, mumbyll, 6 
mtunbil, -bell. Sc. mumbill, mummy H, 6-8 Sc. 
mumle, 7 Sc. mumm.il, 6- mumble. [ME. 
momele, frequentative formation on Mum int. ; cf. 
Du. mommelen, mummeten, G. mummeln, Sw. 
mumla, Da. vmmle, and Mamble.] 

1 . intr. To speak indistinctly, or with the lips 
partly closed ; to mutter. In earlyuse: -f To babble. 

1363 Langl. P.Pl. A.v. 21 Of his Matere I mihte Momele 
\B-text mamely] ful longe. c 1440 York Myst. xxvii. 106 
Myfellows momellis fame emang. 1390 Si*ensf.r F.Q. i.i. 
42 He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence breake. 
1683 Kknnf.tt tr. Erasm. on Folly 107 The Auditors all 
wondred and some mumbled to themselves. 1879 Browning 
Halbert 4 Hob 64 So tottered, muttered, mumbled he, till 
he died. 1902 A Lang Hist. Scot. II. xiii. 352 He heard 
the old woman mumbling to herself, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1843 Emerson Led. Transcend. Wks. (Bohn) II. 291 
Church and old book mumble and ritualize to an unheeding 
. .mind. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap-Jack Z. 1 . 9 The organ 
was still mumbling and tooting. 

2 . irans. To utter in subdued or indistinct tones. 
Sometimes with mixture of sense 4. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well xxiii. 154 It are pei, pat wbanne ]>ei 
are wrothe. .momyll pe deuelys bedys. 1330 Palsgr. 642/1 
He mumbleth his wordes, byd hym speke out playniy. xSz6 
L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. 17 By one meanes or other, he learned 
to mumble a Masse. 1748 J. Mason Elocut, xo. When a 
person mumbles, or (as we say) dips or swallows his Words. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 13 July, He affirmed, that we 
mumbled our speech with our lips and teeth. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf vii, Tom mumbled something to the 
effect that it was by no means necessary, 
to. With \ forth, out, over, J* up. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 132 Mumblyng vp a certayn 
nombur of wordys no thyng vnderstonde. a 1535 Lynde- 
Say Tragedie 385 Thay be clokit vp in clerkis arraye,.. 
And mummyll ouer ane pair of maglit matenis.. 1583 T. 
W ashington tr. Nicholay's Voy. in. xxi. xio b, [They] goe 
to bathe.. mumbling out certaine long prayers. 1638 tr. 
Porta's Nat. Magic xx. 407 Then they mumble forth some 
words. 1787 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 18 Jan., I. .mumbled 
out my own little compliment. 1834 Grisvtlle Mem. 1 Dec. 
(1875) III. xxv. 166 Tne priest mumbles over the prayers, 
f c. To whisper, utter furtively. Obs. 

C1539 Hen. VIII in Fiddes Wolsey 11. {1726) 140 , 1 dare be 
holder with you then a great many that mumhell it abroad. 

3. intr. To eat in a slow, ineffective mauuer ; to 
chew or bite softly, as with toothless gums. 

c 132$ Pol. Songs (1839) 238 The knave crqmmeth is crop Er 
the cok crawe ; He momeleth ant moccheth Ant marreth is 
mawe. 1330 Palsgr. 642/iSeyonderoldetrothoweshemum- 
bleth ; . . comment elle masche en belyn. 1361 Awdrlay Frat, 
Vacab. (r86o) 8 Sitting as it were alone, mumblyng on a 
crust. 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid x, i, 109, I have teeth, 
sir; I need not mumble yet this forty years. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (iSrr) IV. v. 21 Take ye that thistle to mumble 
upon. 1833 Marry at P. Simple i_, As proud, and, alas! 
as unconscious as the calf with gilded horns, who plays 
and mumbles with the flowers of the garland. 


MUMBLES, 

+ to. fig. 

a 1631 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 302 
George Bishop of Murrey was a whole winter mummilltng 
upon his papers, and had not his sermon per coeur when all 
was done. 

4 . trans. To bite or chew with toothless gums, or 
without making much use of the teeth. 

1391 Lyly Endym. iv. ii. 55 Tis a stately occupation to 
stande . . in a cold Morning, and to haue his nose bytten with 
frost, before hys baite be mumbled with a Fish. 1664 
Etheredgi; Comical Revenge u 1. iv, My Master pick’d him 
Up before a Puppit-show, mumbling a half-penny Custard. 
1693 Dryden Juvenal x, (1697) 261 And Gums unarm’d to 
mumble Meat in vain. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) III. 73 
They’re able enough to mumble a Pudding. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. xxviii, A child mumhlingginger-hread. 1847 Lytton 
Lncretia 11. Prol., His glove fell to the ground, and his 
spaniel mumbled it into shreds, 
to. transf. andy%\ 

1693 Congreve Love for L. Proh 35 As Asses Thistles, 
Poets mumble Wit, And dare not bite, for fear of being bit. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 291 The sea laps and mumbles 
the soft roots of the hills. 1883 A. Forbes in Fortn. Rev. 

1 Nov. 673 A victim which she [France] was to be allowed 
only to mumble, not utterly to rend. 

e. transf. To fondle with the lips. 

1668 Etiieredge She Would if She Could 1. ii, A right 
bred greyhound can as well forbear running after a hare. , 
as I can mumbling a pretty wencli. 1693 Congreve Love 
for L. v. 3, Give me t’other hand, and HI mumble ’em and 
kiss ’em till they melt in my mouth. 1884 Rkade Jilt 7 
She drew away the hand he was mumbling. 

+ 5 . To maul, handle roughly, maltreat. Also, 
to bungle, handle clumsily. Obs. 

1628 Ford Lovers Met. v. i, He has mumbled his nose, 
that ’tis as big as a great cod-piece, 1638 — Lady's Trial 
11. ii, Tis said . .that a’ has firlc’d And mumbled the roguy 
Turks. 1672 Wycherley Love in Wood in. iv, I have heat 
him out of the pit. I do so mumble these prating, censorious 
fellows they call wits, when I meet with them ! 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 50 r 11, [I] shall leave you to he mumbled by 
the learned and very ingenious Author of a late Book. 1721-2 
Amherst i'erree Fit. No. 44 (1754) 233 This was_. . a circum- 
stance. .that might be handsomely touch’d upon in a dedica- 
tion. Let us see how our bungler mumbles it. 1733 H. 
Walpolf. Ac?, to Conway 24 May, Mr. Fox mumbled the 
Chancellor and his lawyers. 

t to. To mumble up : to tumble together. Obs. 
1673 Ray Journ Low C., etc. 496 Mercers never tie up 
anything they sell, and if they allow paper, they only rudely 
mumble up the commodities in it. 

0 . Cookery. (See quot.) 

1728 E. Smith Compl, Housew. (ed. 2) 12 To mumble 
Rabbets and Chickens. . . When they are half boiled . . tear 
the Flesh from the Bones of the Rabbet in small flakes, and 
put it into the Stew-pan again, with a very little of the 
Liquor it was boiled in,.. when ’tis enough shake in a little 
Flour, and thicken it up with Butter. Serve it on Sippets. 
1879 [see Mumbled a. 2]. 

7 . Comb., as Mumblecrust, in plays, the sur- 
l name or nickname of a toothless person or a beg- 
gar ; Mumble-matins, a nickname for a Romish 
priest ; mumble-news, a tale-bearer. Obs. 

a 1333 Udall Royster D. I. iii. (Arb.) 20 Madge Mumble- 
crust. 1560 Pilkington Expos, Aggeus (1562) 41 Howe can 
they he learned, havinge none to teacbe them hut Sir John 
Mumhle-mati.-is? 1588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. v. ii. 464 Some 
carry-tale,.. Some mumble-newes,. .Told our intents before. 
1603 Dehkeh & Chettle Grissil iv. ii. (Shaks. Soc.j 66 
Beggar. Jack Mumblecrust, steal no penny loaves. 

Mumtoletoee(mtf-mb’lbJ). local. A kind ofboat. 

189X Devon County Standard 14 Mar. 3/2 The Bluebell 
drove foul of the mumblebee Faith. Ibid., The mumble 
bees Energy and Laura Mildred were also brought in. 1898 
Ansted Diet. Sea Terms, Mumbleby or Mumblebee, a name 
applied by Brixham fishermen to a boat midway in size be- 
ween a hooker and a trawler. 

Mu’mbled, ppl. a. _ [f. Mumble zv + -edD] 

1 . Spoken in an indistinct voice. 

1545 Brinklow Compl. 6 The mombled and mynsed Masse. 
1638 D. Mitchell Let. in Ld. Hailes Memor. (1766) II. 37, 
1 have been . .followed with many mumbled threatnings be- 
hind my hack. 1841 DTsr_aeli Amen. Lit. (1867I 323 The 
Romanists had reduced their whole devotion to a mumbled 
ritual and a mechanical service. 

2 . Mumbled eggs ; buttered or scrambled eggs. 
(Cf. Mumble v 6.) 

1879 Mrs. A. E. James Ind, Househ. Managem. 88 
Mumbled eggs, or ‘rumble-tumble’. 

Mumble-f ubbles, variant of Mueble-fubbles. 
Mumble-jumble (mz’-mb’lidgznmb’l), v. 
nonce-wd. [f. Mumble v. + Jumble zl] trans. To 
speak indistinctly and incoherently. 

1833 Marry at P. Simple xvii, I mumhled-jumbled some- 
thing or other, half Spanish and half English. 

Mumtolement (m» mb’lment). [f. Mumble o. 
+ -ment.] The action of mumbling; something 
mumbled or muttered. 

1593 Copley Wits, Fits, 4 Fancies 173 Such his mumhle- 
ment being ouer-heard came afterwardes in question to his 
danger. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. iii. viii, Lasource 
answered with some vague painful mumblement, x86a — 
Fredk. Gt.x 1, v. (1872) IV. 76 Getting no., answer,.. getting 
only some vague mumblement as good as none. 

Mumtoler (marmblaD. [f. Mumble v. + -erL] 
One who speaks indistinctly or in muffled tones, 
1543 Bale Yet a Course, etc. 88 b, Masse momhlers, holye 
water swyngers [etc.]. <21330 in Anglia (1903) Jan. 204 For 
a syngar, . .Momelers, foreskippers, ouerskippers sunt tria 
mala. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxiv. (1737) 260 Mumblers 
of Ave Marias, 1891 Ch. Times 27 Nov. 1x67/2 The mum- 
blers, who think it a Catholic custom to make the Consecra- 
tion inaudible. 


MTXMBLE-THE-PEG. 
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MUMMIFICATION. 


Mumble- tlie-peg. Now U. S. Also 9 
mumble-peg, and erron. 7 mumbledepeg, 7, 9 
mumblety-peg, 9 mumble-te-peg. A boys’ 
game in which each player in turn throws a kniie 
from a series of positions, continuing until he fails 
to make the blade stick in the ground. 

The unsuccessful player is compelled to draw out of the 
ground with his teeth a peg which the others have driven in 
with a certain number of blows with the handle of the knife. 
In Antrim the game is said to have been played with a fork 
instead of a knife (see E.D.D.). In Scotland it is locally 
called ‘knilie’. 

1637 W. Hawkins Apollo Shroving Prol. 5 Nor scourge- 
top, norTrusse, nor Leape-frog, nor Niue holes, nor Mumble 
the pegge. <11653 Brome New Acad. n. Whs. 1S73 II. 33 
At Mumbledepeg I will so firk her. 1883 E. Ingeksoll in 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 201/1 It’ll take more mumble-te-peg ’n 
you’re worth, I reckon, to pull it out ! 1891 A. Welckkr 
Wild West 14 He.. would play any game whatever, even 
down to ‘mumble-peg’, if money was at stake. 1895 Century 
Mag.. Aug. 543d Those mysterious and irresistible forces 
which.. hind all boyish hearts to play mumble-the-peg at 
the due time. 

Mumbling (mzrmblir)), vbl. sb. [f. Mumble v. 
+ -ingI.] 'l'iie action ol the vb. Mumble. 

040a Destr. Troy 1864 Me meruellis of H momlyng & Ji 
mad wordes. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1021/1 Con- 
sider., what wisedoiue the man hath shewed, in makyng 
such a mumbling of chaunging spyrytuall rulers into pre- 
lates. <1x553 Udall Royster D. 1. iii. (Arb.) 20 Ohle browne 
bread crustes must haue much good mumblyng. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel., Demoer. to Rdr. 11624) 2 4 Praying in 
gibberish, & mumbling of beads. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic xc, From his lips a sort of mumbling fell of who was 
to be kicked. 

Mumbling (m»-mblig\ ppl. a. [f. Mumble v. 
+ -ing 2 .J That mumbles. 

C1440 York Myst. xxxi. 303 jiou mummelatid myghtyng. 
1579 'i'o.MSON Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 187/1 True it is, that the 
Papists will pray in a mumbling and babiing sort. 1693 
Dryden Juvenal x. {1697) 268 For the Boys a mumbling 
Vow she sends. 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3904/4 A mumbling 
Speech, his upper Teeth before double. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. i, There was a faint, mumbling smile about the 
lips of the old woman. 

Hence Mu'mblingly , in a mumbling manner. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa 118 it) V. viii. 88 Mumblingly 
hoarse. 1873 ‘ I„ Carroll * Through Lookiug-Gl. (1898) 102 
(He] muttered mumblingly and low As if his mouth were 
full of dough. 

MU'-mbo-jn’m. ? Obs. [App. shortened from 
next.] A kind of punch made of rum and other 
alcoholic ingredients. 

1837 T, Hook Jack Brag xv, A certain quantity of the 
West Indian mumbo-jum. 

Mumbo Jumbo (m»:mb0,d3»-mb£>). [Of un- 
known origin. 

Canon Robinson states that no light on the word can be 
obtained from the languages of the Niger region, to which 
the accounts of Moore and Park relate. The Kongo nzanibi , 
god, might conceivably have suggested a reduplicating jin- 
gle like ‘ Mumbo Jumbo ’, but on geographical grounds this 
is an unlikely source.] 

1 . A grotesque idol said to have been worshipped 
by certain tribes or associations of negroes. 

,1738 F. Moore Trav. Afr. 40 A dreadful Bugbear to the 
Women, call’d Mumbo-J umbo, which is what keeps the 
Women in awe. Ibid, 116 At Night, I was visited by a 
Mumbo Jumbo, an Idol, which is among the Mundingoes 
a kind ot cunning Mystery.. .This is a Thing invented by 
the Men to keep their Wives in awe. 1799 M. Park Trav. 
Africa iv. (ed. a) 39 A sort of masquerade habit.. which I 
was told, .belonged to Mumbo Jumbo. This is a strange 
bugbear.. much employed by the Pagan natives in keeping 
their women in subjection. 1837 Hood Ode to Roe Wilson 
xxiv, Vou might have been High Priest to Mumbo-J umbo. 
1873 Lki.and Egypt. Sketch-Bk. 83 I'll s Savage, suggestive of 
wild African Mumbo-Junibo,.. will have vanished. 

2 . transf. An object of unintelligent veneration. 
1847. Emerson Rtpr, Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 384 The 

ambitious and mercenary bring their last newmumbo-jumbo, 
whether tariff,., railroad, Romanism, mesmerism, or Cali- 
fornia. 1876 Guo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxviii, The name of 
Mumpert had become a sort of Mumbo-jumbo. 

3 . allrib. and Comb. 

1870 Lowell Wks. (1890) III. 354 note, The Mumbo-jumbo 
revenge in Collins’s ocle. 1895 Elvvouthy Evil Eye 402 
Formula; to be uttered in mumbo-jumbo incantation. 
Hence Mumtoo-ju'in'boisin, worship of a Mumbo 
Jumbo. 

_ 1883 E. Turing Theory ff Pract. Teaching 127 The civil- 
ized Mumbo-jumboisM which thinks it can award over a 
whole kingdom the palm of mind. 
tMumbU'dget. Obs. = Mum and sbJ 

Perh. orig. the name of some children’s game in which 
silence was required, 

a 1564 Becon Display. Pop. Mass Wks. in. 47 b, Nowe ye 
playe mumme budget and seilence glumme. <11566 R. Ed- 
wards Damon fy Pithias (1571) Ciij b, But mumbouget 
for Carisophus I espte In haste to come hether. [1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. V. ii. 6 , 1 come to her in white, and cry Mum; 
she cries Budget, and by that we know one another.] x6xx 
Cotgr., Daneurer court, to play at Mumbudget, or be at 
a Nonplus. 162* Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman D'Alp. j. 
(1630) 146 , 1 was Mum-budget, and durst not open my lips 
to him.. in that businesse. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii, 208 
Have these Bones railed, and this Head So often in thy 
quarrel bled? Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. For thy 
dear sake. (Quoth she) Mum budget. 

1Tb. With allusion to Budget sb. 

<21630 J. T ayi.or (Water P.) A Bawd Wks. 1630 n. 97 The 
irmgazin of taciturnitie, the mumbudget of siiens, the cloath- 
bag of councelL 


Mumcliauce (nwmtjans), sb. and a. Forms : 1 
6 mom(me)ch.a(u)nce, mumchaunce, Sc. 
mwmsehance, 6-7 mumschance, 7 mumme- 
chaunce, 6- murachance. [a. MLG .muinntens- 
chanze, -kanze a certain game Of dice, also, a masked 
serenade ( * MDu. mommecanse, mod.G. mummen-, 
vmmmschanz), f. mummen Mum. v. + sciianz a. F, 
chance : see Chance sb.] 

A. sb. 

d 1 . A dicing game resembling hazard. Obs. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 60 To playe at the cardes and 
dyce Some of theym are nothynge nyce Both at hasard and 
momchaunce. 1607 Dekuer ’& Webster Westw. Hoe 11. ii, 

I thoght 1 had bin at Mum-chance my bones ratled so 
with Hunting? 1656 Harrington Oeeana (1658) 116 Do 
you conceive they will be better pleased when they shall be 
told, that upon like occasions you are at Mum-chance or 
Stool-ball? 

f 2 , To play mumchance : fig. or allusively, to 
preserve a dogged silence. Obs. 

1550 Bale Eng. Notaries it. 107 b, He played momme 
chaunceandwolde make none answere. 1553 Huloet, Mum- 
chaunce or silence. 

•j- 3 . Masquerade; mumming. Obs. 

1557-75 Dium. Qccnrr. (Kannatyne Cl.) 87. At evin our 
soueranis maid the maskrie and inumschance, in the quhilk 
the quenis grace, and all hir Maries and ladies were all cled 
in men’s apperrelL 1581-2 Burgh Rec. Edinb. (1882) IV. 
229 Jhone Gilleis, doctour in Jhone Blakis schole, oblist 
himself noclit to pas in mwmsehance after supper to mak 
playes or vse siciyke vaniteis heirafter. 1591 R. Bruce 
Serm. vi. MS, They haue.. gone to mumchances, mumries 
& vnknawin language. 

4 . In similative phrases : One who acts in dumb 
show. Hence, one who has nothing to say, a 
£ dummy Also as quasi-proper name, as the type 
of a silent person. Now only dial. 

1694 Echard Plautus X14 Why stand ye like a Mum- 
chance? What are ye tongue-ty’d? a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Mum-chance , one that sits mute. He looks 
like Mum-chance that was Hang’d for saying of nothing. 
1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 90 P 2 The poor creature., 
sat as silent as mum-chance. 

B. adj. Silent; ‘tongue-tied’, arch, and dial. 

x68r T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 49 (1713) II. 60 

Conscience, that was so clamorous before, is Mumchance, 
and says nothing to the Matter. 1823 Lam b Elia. Ser. 11. 
New Yr.'s Coming of Age, Singling out poor Twenty Ninth 
of February that had sate all this while mumchance at the 
sideboard. 1892 Spectator 13 Feb. 229/2 Why are the pul- 
pits alone to remain mumchance under penalties? 1900 Wey- 
man Sophia i. Such a mumchance fool as the girl herself is. 

■f Mu'mcbance, v. Obs. tare- 1 , [f. prec. 
Cf. MDu. mommecansen .] intr. To masquerade. 

x6o6 Birnie Kirh-Buriall (1833) 10 [At funerals] in steed 
of mourning in the dust, as they did oft-tymes, we mum- 
chance ami mourgean in such dilicate duilles. 

Mttme, obs. form of Mum. 

Mumey, -ie, -ifie, obs. ff. Mummy, Mummify. 
Mumia, -al, var. forms of Mummia, Mummial. 
Mumle, Mumm, obs. ff. Mumble, Mum. 
Mummaehog, variant of Mummychog. 
Mummanize : see Mummianize v. Obs. 
Mummaryqe, obs. forms of Mummery. 
Mumme, obs. form of Mum, Mummy. 
Mummer (nm-mm). Also 5 Sc. mumre, 5-6 
mummar, 6-7 mommer, [a. OF. momeur, ear 
(early mod.F. mommeur Cotgr.), f. momer (prob. 
of Teut. origin) = Mum v,] 

•fl. One who mutters or murmurs. Obs. 

C1440 P romp. Paru. 348/2 Mummar, mussator, a*<$ 48 
Hall Chron., Hen. V 35 b, A neglecter of my dutye, a 
secrete mummer of suche thynges whiche touche both the 
inheritance of your croune and the honor of your realme. 

2. t An actor in a dumb show {obs.) ; one who 
takes a part in a mumming ; spec, (see quot. 1829), 
Also transf. and fig. 

150a Arnolds Chron, (1811) 17 Outalce mommers and our 
[? read other] mynstrels. 1511-12 Act 3 Hen. Pill, c. 9 
§ 1 Persones . . wyth Vysoures..disgysed or apparelde as 
Mommers. Z1550 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 17 And over 
all this ye have browght in a rabyll Of latyne mummers 
and sects desseyvaby II. a 1566 R. Edwards Damon S Pithias 
(1571) C j b, As farre as I see they be Mummers, for nought 
they say, For the moste parte, what soeuer you aske them, 
1648 Hunting of Pose 24 Like mommers ina mask, make afair 
shew, but speak nothing. 1728 Pope Dune. m. 108 Peel’d, 
patch'd, and pye-bald, hnsej'-woolsey brothers Grave mum- 
mers ! sleeveless some, and shirtless others. 1829 J. Hunter 
Hallamsh.Gloss. 67 Plummers ._ This is the name of parties 
of youths who go about at Christmas fantastically dressed, 
performing a short dramatic piece of which St. George is 
the hero. 1873 ‘ Ouida ’ Pascarel 1 . 16 Some sporting of 
a band of mummers headed by a scarlet Mefistofelo. 
b. slang and contemptuously. A ‘ play-actor ’. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1841) 369, 1 , for one, will not call 
the man a Hypocrite 1 Hypocrite, mummer, the life of him 
a mere theatricality. .? s86i [see Mumming vbl. sb.z c). 1895 
J. Hoi.lingshead My Lifetime I. xv. 141 The poor played- 
out mummer . . could not complete his task, 

Hence Mtrmmerdom, the theatrical world. 

1893 K. Grahame Pagan Ess. 71 Our poor erring brothers 
and sisters .. of Mummerdom. 

Mummery (mzzmsri). Forms; 6 xrnxm- 
mary(o, mumry, xaomerie, -y, mommerye, 6-7 
mummerie, 6-8 mommery, 6- mummery, [a. 
OF. mommerie, F. uiomerie (=Sp. momeria , early 


mod .Du. mommerije Kilian, G. mummerei ), f. 
■momeur Mummek : see - y.] 

1 . A performance of mummers, f In mummery, 
in fancy dress. 

xS3o Palsgr. 246/x Mommery, mommene. 1533 More 
Debell. Salem Wks. 975/1 This good man playetli although 
lie came in in a nuttnmavy, for anyone woide hesailh. 1565 
Tewf.l Repl. Harding tl6n) 358 Their holy One ot Rome 
■..burnt that most Reuerciid bather D. Cranmer at Rome 
in a mummery. 159a [Kyu] Sol. 4- Pers. 11. 1. 191 Prouide 
me foure Visards, foure Gownes, a boxe, and a Drumme ; 
for I intend to go in mummery. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxiii. 86 Divers mummeries of several inventions were 
represented. 17x9 Fenton Pro/, to Southerne s Spartan 
Dame 18 Your Fathers. .Disdain’d the Mummery of Foreigu 
Strollers. x8zo W. Irving Sketch Bh. II. 130 «o*,_Masqmngs 
or mummeries were favourite sports at Christmas in old times. 

2 . transf. Ridiculous ceremonial or ‘play-acting’ ; 
an instance of. this. Often applied to religious 
ritual regarded as silly or hypocritical. 

1549 Allen Jude's Par. Rev. x. 1-4 Pompous byshops 
and monkyshe mumry. 1641 Milton A nimadv. Wks. 1851 
III. 243 She’s invisible under the lock and key of the Pre- 
lates . . , they onely are. .the go-betweens of this trim devis'd 
mummery. 1663 Cowley Ess. in Perse 4- Prose, Agric. 
(1669) xox The Heathen Religion, which consisted all in 
Mommery and Madness. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones viii. i, 
Elves and fairies, and other such mummery. 1773 Brydone 
Sicily xx. (1809.1206 There is so much nonsense and mum- 
mery in their worship, tliat they are afraid lest strangers 
should believe theyare serious. 1828 Macaulay Ess., Hal- 
lam 1x8971 60 From this compromise the Church of England 
sprang. . . Her worship is not disfigured by mummery. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. I. 14 What miserable mummery 
are private theatricals ! 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 278 
Those rags of Popish mummeries which Elizabeth permitted 
to hang round the Reformation in England. 

t Mumme-tree. Obs. rare- 1 . — Tree night- 
shade-. see Nightshade 2. 

1629 Parkinson Parad. 432 But some Latine asses cor- 
rupting the Latine word Amomum, doe call it the Mumme 
tree. 

Mummey, obs. form of Mummy fA 1 

f Mu'mmia. Obs. Forms; a. 5 momyan, 
momyn; ji. 6-7 momia, mummia, mamma, 6-9 
mumia. [a. med.L. mumia, momia : cf. Mummy. J 
I. « Mummy i. 


i486 Bk.St. Albans Ciij, Take momyan oderwise called 
momyn, among Poticaries. 1583 Rates Custom Ho. D iij, 
Mumma the pound iiii d. 1594 Plat Jeivelt-ho. 1. 13 Their 
flesh so embaulmed is called Mumia. 1612 Webster White 
Devil i.i,Your followers Haue swallowed you like Mummia. 
1619 Bert Hawks 106 If you will giue any tiling else, let it 
be Mumma beaten into powder and so giuen with her meate. 
1657 Physical Diet., Mumia, a thing like pitch sold at the 
apothecaries; some affirm it’s taken out of old tombs, 
b. transf. and fig. 

x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster n. i, Looke here, my sweet 
wife j I am mum, my deare mummia, my balsamum, my 
spermacete. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. ii. 71 Consoli- 
dating., his Body of Errantry into a gumme and moving 
Mummia. 


2 . (See quot.) 

1841 Maunder Sci. fyfiit. Treas., Mumia, in mineralogy, 
a sort of bitumen, or mineral pitch, which is soft and tough, 
like shoemaker’s wax, when the weather is warm, hut brittle, 
like pitch, in cold weather. It is found in Persia, where it 
is highly valued. 

3 . = Mummy sb. 1 2 a. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Transplantation, Here the 
patient’s excrement is the magnet, and the vital spirit of the 
plant arising from the seed is the mumia which the magnet 
receives. 

Hence + Mu'mmial a., of the nature of mummia. 

1650 Chakleton Paradoxes Prol. 13 The incomparable 
Bal.samicall or Mumiall Virtue of vitriol. 1694 Salmon 
Bate's Dispens. (17x3) 68/x A Kind of Mummial Balsam. 

t Mummianize, V. Obs. Also perron.) 
mummanize. [f. Mummia + -an + -ize. (Cf. 
momyan , 15th c. form of Mummia.)} trans. a. To 
embalm as a mummy, b. To transform to 
mummy. Hence Mu'mmianized/y)/. a. 

1593 Nashe Christs T. Ep. Ded., A handfull of Ierusalems 
mummianized earth,. I heere. .offer vp at your feete. 1613 
J . Davies M uses Teares C 3 b, Deere Vault, that veil’st him, 
mummanize his Corse, Till it arise in Heauen to be crown’d. 
1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xi. § 1. 99 A glorious 
Sepulcher, layd over with brasse,..yet within full of dead 
Sculs. .and mummiamized [sic] Earth, 

Mummie, obs. form of Mummy sbfi 

Mummied (mc-mid), a. [f. Mummy -t- -ed *.} 

1 . Mummified ; converted into a mummy. 

x6xx in Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Tliinke them 
happy when may be shewed for a penny.. The mummied 
princes, and Caesar’s wine yet i' Dover. 1842 Lytton-Z««<?« i 
v. i, The mummied and royal dead. 1900 Petrie Dendcrek 
59 Cercopithecus sabmis Linn. One mummied specimen. 

2 . transf. and fig. 

1862 B. Taylor Poet's Jml. 3rd Even. Poems (x866) 50 
Shelved around us lie The mummied authors. 

Mummification (mztmifikFf-Jsn). [f. Mum- 
mies: v. (see -figatioh) after F, momification . ] 

1 . The process of mummifying or tne condition 
of being mummied. Also fig. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chent. ll. 430 Mummification, the 
means by which saints were fabricated, is a thing not un- 
common. 1887 J. H, McCarthy in Genii, Mag. Mar. 297 
If indeed the epithet ‘Chinese’, as applied to such a con- 
dition of torpidity of mummificatiou, be not an insult to the 
Celestial empire. 

2 . Hath. A drying of the animal tissues, 

1857 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif. 251 At other times, it 
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seems to have undergone a. kind of mummification, a com- 
plete drying up. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 

11 The limb.. may dry up.. and become converted into a 
black shrunken mass, which undergoes but little further 
change : — this constitutes Dry Gangrene or Mummification. 

Mummified (mzrmifaid), a. [f. Mummify v. 
y -ed 1 .] In senses of the verb. 

1839 Kingsley Misc. (1S60) II. 29s An old dry weather- 
bleared, mummified chrysalis of a man. 1863 Reade Hard 
Cash III. 315 Creeping awestruck round that mummified 
figure seated dead on his pool of sovereigns. 1883 [see Mum- 
mify v. 3]. 1905 A thenteum 21 Oct. 545/3 The mummified 

fauna of ancient Egypt. 1905 Sir F. Treves Other Side 0/ 
Lantern vi. iii. (1906) 416 Mummified shrubs which have 
still a semblance of life. 

M ummiform (minmif£im) , a. Also 9 mumi- 
form. [ad. F. mumiforme, mod.L. multiformis 
(Latreille), f. mumia Mummy sb . : see -form.] 
Resembling, or shaped like, a mummy; spec. 
applied to the pupte of the Lepidoptera. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 728/2. 1887 A. B. Edwards 
Masperds Egypt. Archxol ._ 279 The mummiform type of 
sarcophagus is rarely met with. 

Mummify (mznnifoi), v. [ad. F. momifier to 
make into mummy, f. momie Mummy ; see -fy,] 

1 . trans. To make into a mummy ; to preserve 
(the bodies of animals) by embalming and drying. 
Also, to dry into the semblance of a mummy. 

1628 Wither Brit. Retttemb. 44 , 1 could bide Shut up un- 
till my Flesh were Mummy-fi'd. 1794 Blumenbach in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXIV. 185 The practice of mummifying their 
dead bodies. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 245, 1 came 
suddenly upon his innocent body, lying mummified by the 
dry air and sun : a pigmy kangaroo. 

2 . transf. and fig, 

1646 J. Hall Poems 58 Thou.,shalt more long remains 
Still mummifi'd within the hearts of men. 1661 Evelyn 
Fumifuginm 1. 13 So corrosive is this Smoake about the 
City, that if one would hang up Gammons of Bacon.. or 
other Flesh to fume,, .it wili so Mummifie, drye up, wast 
and burn it that it suddainly crumbles away. 1880 Savcb 
in Nature 26 Feb. 406 Can anything, therefore, be more 
absurd than an endeavour to mummify an extinct phase of 
pronunciation. 

3 . Path. Of tissues or organs : T o shrivel or dry up. 
1883 J. Coats Man. Pathol. 750 In these cases the foetus 

shrivels and becomes mummified.. .In the mummified foetus 
the various tissues may be recognized years after. 1899 
A Mutt's Syst. Med. VI . 587 Two-thirds of the palmar surface 
[of the index finger] were black and mummified. 

Hence Mummifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1836 J. M. Gully Magemiie' s Formal, (ed. 2) 199 This 
substance might be the mummifying principle of pyroligne- 
ous acid. 1866 Laing Preh. Rem. Caithn. 42 Some highly 
artificial modes of interment, like mummyfying or burning. 

Mumming (miu-mil]), vbl. sb. Also 5 mom- 
myng(e, 5-6 mummynge, 6 mumminge, Sc. 
muming, 7 morning, [f. Mum v. + -ing L] 
f 1 . Inarticulate murmuring ; indistinct speech. 
c 1440 Fromp. Parv. 348/2 Mummynge, mussacio, vel 
tnussatus. 1573 Twyne Mneid xi. H h ij b, Scarse had the 
legates done, when inumblynge mumminge [orig. varins 
fremor) much doth rise. 

2 . The action of disguising oneself; spec, the 
action of taking part in the representation of a 
mummers' play. Chiefly in phr. to go a mumming. 
Also, a performance of mummers. 

c 1465 Eng. Chroti. (Camden) 20 The erlle of Salisbury, 
the erl of Gloucestre and othir mo of thair assent were 
accordid to make a mommy ng to the Kyng. 1546 Langley 
Pol. Cerg. De Invent, v, it. 100 b, The disguising and 
muming that is vsed in Christemas tyme..came oute of 
the feaste of Pallas. 1648 Gage West hid. 152 A goodly 
mumming and silent stage play. 1725 Bourne in Brand 
Pop. A ntiq. xvi. (1777) 191 There is another Custom observed 
at this Time, which is called among us Mumming, 1801 
Strutt Sports # Past. in. vi. 222 A sport common among 
the ancients.. consisted in mummings and disguisements. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 309 While the children thus 
went a-mumming..the fathers took to drinking. 
attrib. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth Pa, How I am to convey 

her out of this crowd.. in such a mumming habit. 

b. transf. and fig. Often with contemptuous 
reference to religious ceremonial. . 

1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man 69 b, They thinke that they 
have done abundauntly ynough for God . . yif they be present 
once in a daye at soch mummynge. 1565 Stapleton Fortr. 
Faith 132 They, .practisein consecrated plaeestheirschisma- 
tica.ll mumming. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. m. L 168 
’Tis no time for mumming. 

c. (Cf. Mummer 2.) 

1861 Mayhew Land. Labour III. 139/2 We call strolling 
acting ‘ mumming and the actors ‘ mummers All spouting 
is mumming. 

1 3 . To make a mumming of : to treat with, levity 
or contempt. Obs. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 200 Men of suche maters 
make but a mummynge. 

Mumming (nwmirj), ppl. a. [f. Mum v. + 
-iug -.] That * mums ’ in various senses of the verb. 

1582 T. Watson Centurie of Lotte I, Fortune.. Who like 
a mumming mate so throwes the Dice. 1602 2 nd Pt, Return 
fr. P amass, iv. ii. (Arb.) 5 6 And all the grisly sprights of 
griping hell, With mumming looke hath dogd thee since thy 
birth. 1851 Judd Margaret t. xvi. (1874) 144 She enacted 
sundry grimaces, uttered mumming sentences. 1879 Mc- 
Carthy Own Times I. xiii. 313 Their wild mumming way. 

+ Mu'mmish, a. Obs. [f. Mum jA 1 + -ish. 
Cf. Momish.] Of the nature of mummery. 

1563 Homilies II, Receiv. Sacratn. 1. 214 What hath ben 
the cause of this mummyshe massyng, but the ignoraunce 
hereof? 
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Hummook (mwmsk), var. of Mammock sb. 
(see E. D. D,), a shred, scrap. 

Used by Hood for the sake of aludicrous rime to stomach. 
1839 Hood On Pawning Watch xi, I haven't a rag or a 
mummoek To fetch me a chop or a steak. 

Mummy (mvmi), sbP- Forms: 5-7 mum- 
(m)ie, 6-7 Kmmme, 7 nram(m)ey, mummi, 
7-8 mommy, 8 mumy, 7- mummy, (a. F. 
momie , + mumie ( »- Sp., Pg. momia. It. mommia), 
ad. med.L. mumia , a. Arab, mumiyd an 

embalmed body, a mummy, f. mum wax (used in 
embalming).] 

1 . A medicinal preparation of the substance of 
mummies ; hence, an unctuous liquid or gum used 
medicinally. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1:1400 Lnnfranc'sCirurg. 153 Take. . mii-re, sarcocol, mum- 
mie mumie] of ech ss. . . & leie it on |>e nucha. 1525 
tr. Jerome of Brunswick' s Surg. xciii. Riv, Take.. Mumie 
•vi. barley cornes heuy. 1599 Hakluyt Pay. II. 1. 201 And 
these dead bodies are the Mummie which the Pbisitians 
and Apothecaries doe against our willes make vs to swallow. 
1656 Blount Glossagr., Mumie or Mietumie. . is digged out 
of the Graves.. of those bodies that were embalmed, and is 
called Arabian Mummie. The second kind is onely an equal 
mixture of the Jews Lime and Bitumen [etc,]. 1727 Swift 

Further A cc. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 161 The mummy of 
some deceased moderator of the general assembly in Scot- 
land to he taken inwardly as an effectual antidote against 
Antichrist. 1786 tr. Bedford's Vathek (1868) 43 My taste 
for dead bodies and every thing like mummy is decided, 
t b. Used jocularly for : Dead flesh ; body in 
which life is extinct. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. in. v. 18 The water swelles a man ; 
and what a tiling should I haue beetle, when I had beene 
swel’d? I should haue beene a Mountaine of Mummie. 1622 
Fletcher Sea Toy. m. i. You shall grow mumey rascals. 

e. A pulpy substance or mass. Chiefly in to I 
beat, etc., to a mummy (earlier, to mummy). 

1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca (1631) 6, 1 believe 
the hanging of one man to worke better effect among men, 
then twenty made into mummy. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Did., 
To beat one to a mummy, Pugnis vel plagis aliquem valde 
contundere. 1747-96 Mrs. Glasse Cookery vi. 130 It must 
be very thick and dry, and the rice not boiled to a mummy. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 680 The most horrible 
machines, calculated for grinding to mummy those unhappy 
criminals. 1834 Tracts for Times No. 22. 2 These little 
mountaineers {ids. Scotch ponies] got in at a weak place in 
the hedge . . and trod the garden, as one may say, to a mummy. 
1890 Leeds Mercury s8 May 5/7 John Crow, .stated that 
..her face appeared to be smashed to a ‘ mummy’. 

d- fig- .. 

1642 Fuller Holy § Prof. St. v. xvn. 426 Many men are 
murdered merely for their wealth, that other men may make 
mummey of the fat of their estates. 1700 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 424 With these philosophick financiers, this uni- 
versal medicine made of church mummy is to cure all the 
evils of the state. 

te. Dried or desiccated meat. Obs. 

1674 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 11 Our way. . is to make 
M ummy of them [sc. W obbles], that is, to salt them well, and 
dry them in an earthen pot well glazed in an Oven. 

2 . In various transferred or extended uses, 
fa, A sovereign remedy. Also, in Paracelsus’ 
use (see quot. 1727-41). Obs 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. r, Eden 254 Or holy 
Nectar. .Or blest Ambrosia. .Or else Nepenthe., Or Mum- 
mie? or Elixir. .? No, none of these. 1605 Timme Quersit, 
in. 168 This worke is very admirable ; by which the true 
numie [read mumie], the uniuersal medicine, and the true 
balsam conseruing and restoring nature, is made. 1658 J. 
Robinson Endoxax. 52 Here was no mummie of the Wound, 
nor Mundane Soul required. 1671 Blagrave Astro L Physic 
157 How by the Magnet of ones Body to extract a Spiritual 
Mummy whereby to cure most Diseases incident unto the 
body of Man. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Mummy, is also 
used by some physicians for I know not what implanted 
spirit, found chiefly in carcassesj when the infused spirit is 
fled. Tlie infused spirit is sometimes also called mummy in 
living subjects. 

b. A medicinal bituminous drug obtained from 
Arabia and the East. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 183 Of Pissasphalt or Mummie. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)129 Most remarkable, 
is a precious liquor or mummy growing here... It distills (in 
June only) from the top of those stupendious mountaines 
every yeere about five ounces. 1727 A. Hamilton New Ace. 
E. hid. I. iii. 42 The Country, of itself, affords or produces 
very few valuable Commodities, besides Coffee, and some 
Drugs, such as Myrrh, .. some Gum Arabickand Mummy. 

fc. Gardening. A kind of wax used in the 
transplanting and grafting of trees. Obs. 

1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 173 , 1 have taken 
notice of a new invented Method of transplanting Trees 
•with Safety, by means of a Vegetable Mummy. 1759 Ellis 
in Phil. Traits. LI. 211 Gardeners grafting mummy, con- 
sisting of a mixture of bees-wax, rosin, and pitch. 1789 
Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) II. 97 Water.. which mixing with 
the earth naturally adhering to their roots, forms ot itself 
a kind of mummy. 

d. A rich brown bituminous pigment 
1854 Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, Mummy, a bituminous 
substance employed by painters as a rich brown tint. ..The 
better kinds of mummy form useful grey tints mixed with 
ultramarine [etc.]. 1885 J. S. Taylor Fields Chromatogr, 
160 Mummy varies exceedingly in its composition and pro- 
perties.,. It is only used as an oil-colour. 

3 . The body of a human being or animal em- 
balmed (according to the ancient Egyptian or some 
analogous method) as a preparation for burial. 

1615 G. SaNdys Tray. 133 The Mummes (lying in a place 
where many generations haue had their sepultures) not 
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far above Memphis. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 167 The 
Egyptians, .were wont of old to gudd the nails of the Dead, 
as appears by their Mummies, c 1710 Mack Gregory's 
Advt. 2 The Burial-Places of tlie Mommies near Memphis. 
1841 Bellamy in Rep. Brit. Assoc, n. 75 Description of 
two Peruvian Mummies. 1900 Petrie Dendereh sg Mr. 
Thomas has kindly sent me the following identifications of 
the animal mummies from the catacombs. Ibid., Herpestes 
ichneumon L. An imperfect mummy. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1668 Drycen Albumazar Prol. 29 These.. Dare with the 
mummies of the Muses play. And make love to them the 
Egyptian way. 1844 Kinglake Eotken vi. (18787 85 A mere 
oriental, who for creative purposes is a tiling dead and dry 
— a mental mummy. 1876 L. Stephen Eng. Th. in 18th C. 

II. xii. vii. 435 The old theological dogmas had become mere 
mummies. 

c. A human or animal body desiccated by ex- 
posure to sun or air. Also applied to the frozen, 
carcase of an animal imbedded m prehistoric ice. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mummy, There are two 
kinds of bodies denominated mummies. — The first are only 
carcasses, dried by the heat of the sun. 1866 Buckland 
Curios. Nat. Hist. Ser. in. II. 47 Since then 1 saw. .another 
guano mummy described, .as follows -‘This mummy was 
brought to Liverpool from Possession Island, western coast 
of Africa [etc.] ’. 1875 W. H. Dall in Beach Indian Misc. 
(1877) 349 Most of the [Alaskan] mummies were wrapped up 
in skins or matting. 

cL Stock Exchange slang-, pi. Egyptian securities. 
1903 Westm. Gaz. 17 Feb. 11/1 Certain prophets were 
busy over ‘ Mummies’ months ago. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as mummy- 
hunter ; ( — ‘ mummified ’), as mummy -matron ; b. 
similative, as mummy-like , -looking, -shaped adjs. ; 

e. special comb. : mummy-ease, the case of 
wood or papier-machd (usually decoiated with 
hieroglyphics] in which Egyptian mummies were 
enclosed; mummy -pits J>/. , the catacombs in which 
, the Egyptian mummies were interred; mummy- 
j wheat, a variety of wheat cultivated in Egypt, and 
said to have been grown fiom grains found in 
mummy cases. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 274 The sermon 
would have been in its right place, if it had been found in a 
•“mummy-case. 1738 Common Sense II. 267 The Expence 
the Nation is at.. for maintaining our Foreign Ministers, 
Travellers, and “Mummy-Hunters. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Sahnag. (1824) 86 A trio of as odd, runty, “mummy-looking 
originals as ever Hoganh fancied. 1624 Middleton Game 
at Chess iv. ii, To three olde “Mummey-Matrons, 1 haue 
promis'd The Mother-ship ’oth Maids. 1645 Evelyn Diary 
5 Aug., The Captaine presented me with a stone he lately 
brought from Grand Cairo, which he tooke from the ‘Mummy. 
pitts. 1842 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. i. (1876; 17 Belzoni digs 
and measures in the mummy-pits and pyramids of Thebes. 
2842 Tupper iu Literary Gaz. 18 June 425/1 As you took so 
lively an interest in my resuscitated “mummy- wheat. 

Hence (: nonce-wds . ) Mummydom, Murm ray- 
hood, the condition of being a mummy. 

1796 H. Walpole Let. to Miss Berry 24 Aug., I.. shall 
remain, I believe, in my mummyhood. 1888 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Thro' Long Night i. iv, His strange old-world way, 
vivified from mummydorn only by excessive embarrassment. 

Mumm y (mo-mi), sbf [Childish alteration of 
Mammy. Cf. Mumj/.S] a child's word for mother. 
Formerly dial. ; in recent years fashionable in England. 
1839 C. Clark J. N bakes # Mary Styles 26 Wor I te 
’list My mummy, how ’tood shock her 1 1898 Eliz. Sf 

Germ. Gat’d. (1899) 51 ‘ What a funny mummy ! ’ she said, 
evidently much amused. 

t Mu’nuny, a. Obs. [f. Mum sb. + -y.] ? Re- 
sembling mum ; thick. 

1743 Lend. 4- Country Brew. III. (ed. 2) 238 To recover 
thick, mummy Drink that is acid. . .Rack a V essel of mummy 
Beer into two Casks, and fill them up with new Beer brewed 
not so strong and it is a Cure. 

M ummy (nurmi), v. [f. Mummy jA 1 ] trans. 
To mummify; to make into a mummy. Also 
transf. and fig. 

1620 Shelton Quix. (1746) III. L 2 Whom they found., so 
dry’d and withered up, as if his flesh had been mummy’d. 
*842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets iv, It is better 
..to think out one true thought. . than to mummy our be- 
numbed souls with the circumvolutions of twenty thousand 
books. 1866 Buckland Curios. Nat. Hist. Ser. m. I. 125 
Your lifeless, .carcases mummied in ice and lying in marble 
state on fishmongers’ slabs. ,1880 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 
252 The Egyptians mummied all sorts of sacred brutes, in- 
cluding bulls, cats and crocodiles. 

MummycllOg (m®-mi,tj>g). If.S. Also 9 
rnurnma-, mummiehog. [American Indian; a 
plural form, spelt moamitleaugin Roger Williams's 
Narragansett vocabulary (1643).] = Kiliafisb. 

1787 Pennant Suppl. Arct. Zool. 149 Inhabits New York, 
where it is known by the Indian name of Mummy Cliog, 
1859 Bartlett Did. Amer., Mvmmaehog (genus Fun- 
ditlus), the popular name of the Barred Killifish of 
naturalists. 1884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anhn. 
449 The fishermen there [sc. on the Connecticut coast] call 
them Re. mullets] by the name of ‘ Bluefish Mummichog 

Mu'mmy-clotlt. 

1 , The cloth in which Egyptian mummies were 
wrapped. 

1843 Wathen A r/s, A ntiq. fyChronol. Egypt 143 Painted 
mummy-cloths, scarabei [etc.]. 

2 . If.S. Used as a trade name for certain modern 
fabrics more or less resembling the material used 
for mummy-cloths. Also momie-doth. 

*886 Ann. Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (1889) it. 652 Mummy 
eloth. 1890 in Century Did. 
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Mummyll, obs. Sc. form of Mumble. 

Mump (m»mp), sk and a. Also 6-7 mump a. 
[Symbolical of the movements of the lips made in 
pronouncing the word. Cf. Mump v. and Mum int. 

With sense x cf. Icel. mumpaskxiar grimace with the 
mouth, m umpr curly beard (Bjorn Hallddrson).] 

A. sb. 

+ 1 . A grimace, * mouth Obs. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 22 b, Now he is no body that 
cannot drinke..with leapes, glottes, mumpes, fro[l]ickes, 
and a thousand such dominiering inuentions. 1611 Cotgr., 
Monnoye de Singe, Moes, mumps, mouthes. 1635 [Glap- 
thorne] Lady. blather 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. II. 106 Gallants 
now court their Mistress with mumps & mows as apes and 
mcnkes doe. 

2 . pi. Mumps (now construed as sing.). An 
acute specific contagious disease characterized by 
inflammation and swelling of the parotid and 
salivary glands. 

1598 Florid, Recchione, a disease or swelling in the necke 
called the mumps. 1758 Gooch Cases Surg. 17 A Species 
of tumor called by the common people the Mumps. _ 1864 
J.Martinbau in Nat. Rev. Nov. 274 The contagion of 
chicken pox and mumps. 

3 . pi. A fit of melancholy or ill-humour; ‘ sulks’. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffs 45 The sunne was so in his 
mumps vppon it, that it was almost noone before bee could 
goe to cart that day. 1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. AngL 
s.v., He has the Mumps, pro Irasci, Indignari tacitA fine- 
sertim Iracundia. x86i Under tile Spell III. 109, 1 keep 
Kitty from getting the ‘ mumps 

+ B. adj. ? Drunk. 

1399 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt, (Percy Soc.) 48 What 
though he be mump, misled, blind, or as It were ? 

Mump (mump), vX [Related to Mump sb. 

Cf. lcet. inumfa to take into the mouth, eat greedily 
(Bjorn Hallddrsson), Norw. mumpa to fill the mouth too 
full, to mumble (in eating), Du. mompelen (rarely poet. 
mom pen) to mumble (in utterance), early tnod.G, mumpfen , 
tnumpfelen to mumble (in eating).] 

+ 1 . trims. To utter with imperfect articulation, 
as a toothless person; to mumble, mutter. Also 
with out. Obs. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia tv. (1622) 407 Mumping out her 
hoarse chafe, shee gaue him the wooden salutation you 
heard of. 1694 ‘ Musophii.us 1 Posie for Lovers 5 The 
Godly Bedlam . Mump't out her Scorn, and grumbled Holy 
Words. 17731 Goldsm. She Stoops to Comp. Epih, Old men, 
whose trade is Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 
Who mump their passion. 

2 . intr. + a. To grimace with the lips; to grin. 
Also transf. and fig, Obs. 

1389 Pappe 70. Hatchet Lyly’s Wks. 1902 III. 406/7, 
I will make him mumpe, mow, and chatter. 1664 Cotton 
Starron. 1. 50 Venus, at that, wrigling and mumping, Cries, 
pray young man, leave of your trumping. 1719 D'Urfey 
Pills VI. 198 She [re. a rabbit] mumps like an Ape. 1734 
RiCHARDSON(/r/j»n'/r£>«(i78i) VI. ix. 33 Aunt Nell, .chuckled 
and mumped for joy. 

b. To assume a demure or melancholy expression 
of countenance (see Mumping ppl. aX) ; to be silent 
and sullen ; to sulk, mope. arch. Also + to mump it. 

C1610 Lady Compton in Grose & Astle Antiq. Rep. (1808} 
III. 438 , 1 would have two Gentlewomen... It is an indecent 
thing for a Gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when God 
have blessed their Lord and Lady with a great Estate, 1675 
Han. Woolley Gentlewoman's Comp. 69 Do not mump it, 
mince it, nor bridle thehead,asifyoueitherdisliked the meat, 
or thecompany. 1823 Scott Betrothedxv ii, These antiquated 
dames went mumping about with much affected indifference. 
1837 T. Hook 'Jack Brag vi, How would you like to sit 
moping and mumping all alone. 1883 Stevenson Lett. 
(xgox) I. vi. 304 It is better to enjoy a novel than to mump. 

3 . a. intr. To mumble with the gums ; to move 
the jaws as if mumbling food ; to munch, nibble. 
Also const, at, on, upon. Obs. exc. dial. 

*396 Nashe Saffron- Walden Ded. C3, Spend butaquarter 
so much time in mumping vppon Gabnelisme. 1613 J, Tay- 
lor (Water P.) Urania xlix. Wks. (1630) 1. 5/2 When hee’s 
..Not a tooth left to mumpe on beanes and pease: Then 
this Companion, . Will let thee haue this Palfray. 1629 
Davenant Albovine iv, i, Were my lean Jaws unmuffied 
you should see me mump, like a Matron that had lost her 
teeth. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1760) 1 . xi. 67 When 
he mumped or spoke, they [re. his nose and chin] approached 
one another like a pair of nut-crackers. 1880 J, Nicol 
Poems % Songs 167 Jack and Pat, and Owen ana Sandy, 
Mumping and crumping away at the candy. 

+ b. trans. To chew with toothless gums, or 
turn over and over in the mouth. Obs. 

1399 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 47 Down she sunk to the 
ground, as dead as a door naile, and neuer mumpt crust 
after. 1818 Mrs. Sherwood Fairchild Fam. xxv, Miss 
Puss stood.. mumping her parsley, after the manner of 
hares. 1838 Erased s Mag. XVII. 117 Here, Doctor, mump 
it with satisfied tooth. 

Mump (m»mp), z>.2 coltoq. (orig. slang.) [prob. 
a. Du. mompen to cheat; connexion with prec. is 
doubtful. Sense 2 may belong to Mump ».l] 

+ 1 . trans. To overreach, cheat. Const, ofi out of. 
Also, * to disappoint ’ (Phillips, ed. Kersey, 1706). 

Very common in the second half of the 17th c. 

1631 Fuller's Abel Rediv.,Colet (1867) I. 124 Intending 
thereby to mump Colet, who.. never wrote a verse in his 
life. 1668 Kirkm an Eng, Rogue n. xvi. 143 N 0 sooner had 
I ended my Maumling, thinking to mump the Farmer out 
of some money,., but he [etc.]. 1676 Wycherley Gent. 
Lancing Master iv. (1735) 84 He is.. some debauched 
person, who will mump you of your daughter. 1682 Mrs. 
Bshn City Heiress 59 How finely I had been mumpt now, 
if I had not shew’d your Ladyship trick for trick. <*1734 


North Exam. 1. xi. § 130 They, .let Indictments go, de- 
pending on the Petit-Jury fur the Acquittal. .but, in that 
also, they were mumped, as will appear, 

2 . a. intr. To beg; +to play the parasite, to 

* sponge ’ on others, b. trans. To obtain by 
begging or ‘sponging’, c. To visit (a house) in 
the course of a begging round. 

1673 [Implied in Mumper i]. 1683 F. Spence House 0/ 
Medici 251 His. .Presupposition, That they were so earnest 
for admittance, onely to inump [urig. mandier ] the onely 
Voice they wanted for him. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To 
Mump,, .to beg, to spunge upon. 1728 Brice’s Weekly 
Jrnl ■ (Exeter) 27 Sept., Some of the Villains.. had the no 
Conscience to rob a.. Beggar-woman of a few Half-pence 
she had been mumping. 1738 Weddell Voy. up Thames 
86 A giddy Heir.. who is often glad to mump a Dinner of 
which Nature had ordained him the Giver. 1808 E. S. 
Barrett Miss-led General 37 Was it becoming the sons of 
the lord of the Manor to go . . mumping from their tenants, 
to relieve an irreclaimable spendthrift! 1833 Macau lay 
Hist. Eng. xiv. IV. 260 One prince came.mumping to them 
annually with a lamentable story about his distresses. 1866 
Temple Bar XVII. 183 Having ‘ mumped’ a small shop 
and several private houses. 

Mumper (mz>'mpai). Obs. exc. dial, or slang. 
(See E. D.D.) [f. Mump vfi + -er!.] 

1 . A beggar, mendicant. Also, f one who 

* sponges ’ on others. 

1673 R, H ead Canting A cad. 79 Mumpers are both Male 
and Female, a Gen tiler sort of Beggars, for they scorn to 
beg for food, but money or cloaths. 1690 Secret Hist. 
Chas. II tf fas. II 69 The Commons. .readily voted the 
Royal Mumper no less than one million two hunder’d and 
fifty thousand Pounds. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., A 
ntumperof a dinner, Parasitus , cceuipeta. 1735 Mem. Capt. 
P. Drake iii. 25, I.. from a Mumper at Cottages became 
a Guest at the best Inns. 1766 H. Walpole Lett. 9 Feb. 
(1802) IV. 476 It is below such a nation as England to trouble 
its head whether an old mumper at Rome calls a wretched 
fugitive Ki d' Inghilterra or Principe di Galles. 

Mumping (mzrinpiq), vbl. sbX Obs. exc. dial. 
[f. Mump vX + -ing L] The action of grimacing. 

1611 Cotgr., Minauderies, foolish trickes, apish pranks, 
mumpings, mowings. 1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 183, I know 
your meaning, by your mumping, a 1734 North Exam, 
i. iii §46 Weare to understandhis Meaning byhisMumping. 

Mu 'raping, vbl. sbP [f. Mump v. z + -ing-T.J 
Begging, Mumping- day ( see quot. 1817). 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xiii, He spyed Tickletoby 
afar off, coming home from mumping. 18x6 Dunkin Hist. 
Bicester 270 The. .singular custom.. on the morrow after 
Christmas-day, . .usually denominated Mumping. 1817 Fos- 
bkoke Brit. Monachism 74 St. Thomas's Day. On this 
day, called Mumping-day, the poor in Herefordshire go 
around the parishes, begging corn, &c. 

Mumping (mzrmpiij), ppl. aX [f. Mump vX + 
-ING -. j In senses of the verb : + Mumbling, tooth- 
less (obs.) ; grimacing, assuming a demure, sancti- 
monious, or miserable aspect of countenance. 

I3g4 Nashe Terrors 0/ Night Wks. (Grosart) III. 253 
Aged mumping beldams. 1611 Cotgr., Morgue, . . the mump- 
ing aspect of one that would seemegratter then he is. 31720 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I. 78 Puss trans- 
form'd, sat like a mumping bride. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 274 Our embassy ‘of shreds and patches’ 
with all its mumping cant. 1820 Lamb Elia 1. Two Races 
of Men, To say no la a. poor petitionary rogue (your bastard 
borrower) who, by his mumping visnomy, tells you, that he 
expects nothing better. 1826 Hood Last Man 109 But the 
beggar man made a mumping face, And knocked at every 
gate, 1869 Lowell Cathedral 647 Superannuate forms and 
mumping shams. 

Mu’inping, ppl. aP [f. Mump vX + -ing 2 ] 
Begging. 

1829 Lytton Disowned 8 And wherever we rove, we feed 
on the cove Who gibes at the mumping crew. 1883 G. A. 
Sala in Illusir, Lond. News 17 Nov. 475/3 Although 
the tramp when hard pressed solicits alms or food, he is 
not a ‘mumping’ or professional beggar. 

Mumpish (m»-mpif), a. [if. Mump sb. orvX + 
-ism] Sullenly angry ; depressed in spirits. 

1721 Bailey,^ Mumpish, angry, and silent withal. 1846 
E. B. Barrett in Lett. R . Browning § E.B. B. (1899; II. 491 
Mumpish 1 The expression proved a displeasure. Yet I 
am sure that I have shown as little sullenness as was possible. 

Hence Blu'mpishly adv. (Webster 1847-54). 
Mu'mpislmess (Bailey, vol. II. 1727), 
f Mumps. Obs. [? Short for Mumpsimus 1 b ; 
or connected with Mump vX 3.] A term of con- 
tempt or mock endearment for a woman. 

1598-9 B. Jonson Case is Altered 11. ii, Diuine Mumps, 
prety Pastorella. a 161 6 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady v. i, 
Not such another as I was, Mumps ; nor will not be. 1695 
tr. Martial il xli. 106 Weep, if you’re prudent, old mumps. 

Mumps: see Mump sb. 

+ Mumpsick, a. Obs, rare -<*. [f. Mump sb. 
+ Sick a. J Having erysipelas. 

1399 Minshbu Span. Diet., Esipulado, mumpsicke 

Mumpsimus (tmrmpsmms). 

[In allusion to the story (In R. Pace De Fructu, 1517, p. 80) 
of an illiterate English priest, who when corrected for read- 
ing ‘quod in ore mumpsimus ‘ in the Mass, replied, ‘ I will 
not change my old mumpsimus for your new sumpsimus ’.] 

+ 1 . One who obstinately adheres to old ways, in 
spite of the dearest evidence that they are wrong ; 
an ignorant and bigoted opponent of reform, Obs. 

I 53 ° Tin dale Pratct. Prelates H v, The chauncelars of 
englond., which be all lawers and other doctoures mumsi- 
musses of diuinyte were called vpp sodenlye to dispute the 
mater. 1353 Underhill in Narr, Reform. (Camden Soc.) 
141 Yff yow loke amonge the pristes in Poolles, ye shall 
fynde some old mumsymussis ther. 


®! b. Used as a vague term of contempt: An 
*old fogey’. ?Also = Mumps. (In quots, 1596 
and 1691 app. associated with Mump vX) Obs. 

1373 Gascoigne Posies, Supposes 11 And if this oide 
Mumpsimus. should winhir, then may I say,, .farewel the 
sight of my Polynesia. 1596 Lodge Wits Miserie 37 The 
next of this progenie is Vnlawfull lucre, looke what a hand- 
some Mumpsimus shee is, will you know her profession? 
1691 Shadwell Scowrers t. i, Eugenia. [To Priscilla, her 
governess.] Did she so, old mumpsimus. [Cf. ibid.. Mutter 
no more under thy Gums, old Sybil] 1813 Zeluca. I. 336 
He showed me into a room with some mumpsimuses. 

2 . A traditional custom or notion obstinately 
adhered to however unreasonable it is shown to be. 

1543 Hen. VIII Pari. Sp. 24 Dec. in Hall Chron., Hen. 
VI l / (1550) 261 b, Some be to styff in their old M umpsimus, 
other be to busy and curious in their newe Sumpsimus. 
1669 Penn No Cross ii. § 9 (1682) 35 A by-rote Mumpsimus, 
a dull and insipid Formality, made up of corporal bowings 
and Cringings. 1862 Keble in Liddon, etc. Pusey (1897) 
IV. i. 25, I still hold to my old mumpsimus that the Prayer 
Book being what it is we cannot be unchurched by mere 
abuse or default of discipline. 

3 . attrib., quasi-oq)‘. Stupidly conservative. 

1680 R. Bolhon Narrative 9 The Jesuits.. are the most 
Zealous for the propagation of their Religion in their old 
Mumpsimus Way. 1821 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 330/2 
All the fat and sleek people, .the mumpsimus, and ‘ well as 
we are ’ people, are perfectly outrageous at being compelled 
to do their duty. 

Mumry, obs. form of Mummery. 

Mumsehanee, obs. form of Mumchance sb. 

Hun, sbX dial, and slang. Also 7 ruunne, 
7-9 munn, 8-9 mtrnd. [a. ON. nmnn-r: see 
Mouth sb. Cf. Mompyns, Munpynnis.] a. dial. 
The mouth (see E.D.D.). b. slang.pl. The jaws, 
‘chops’, face. 

13. . E. E. A llit. P. C. 44 Much maugre his mun, he mot 
nede suffer. 1663 R. Head Eng. Rogue t. iv, Munns, the 
Face. 1760 Foote Minor 1. (1767) 31 Why, you jade, you 
look as rosy this morning, I must have a smack at your 
muns. 1847 Halliwell s.v., A common cry at Coventry 
on Good Friday is — One a penny, two a penny, hot cross 
buns, Butter them and sugar them and put them in your 
muns. 1859 Matsell Vocabulu.m (Farmer), Mund. The 
mouth. Munds, The face. 

t Mxrn, sbp Obs. rare “ l . One of a class of 
street-ruffians in the seventeenth century. 

1691 Shadwell Scowrers 1. i, 3 Why I knew the Hectors, 
and before them the Muns and the Titire Tu’s, they were 
brave fellows indeed. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 361. 

Mllll, v. north, and midi. Forms : Pres, hid, 
sing, and pi. 3- mun, 3-6 (9 dial.) mon, mone, 
6 monn, moun. Pres. subj. 3 mane. Pa. t. 3 
(Ormin) munnde, 3-5 mund(e, mond(e, (4 
muond). See also Maun. [a. ON. monu, munu 
(1st and 3rd sing, mon, mun, 1st pi. monum, 
munum ; pa. t. munda), a preterite-pres. verb 
used as an auxiliary of the future tense = shall, 
will. The prehistoric sense was doubtless ‘to 
intend ’ (Indo-Germanic root men- : mon- : mn- to 
think: see Mind sb.) ; ON. has a slightly dif- 
ferentiated form (inf. mona , mund) with the sense 
‘ to remember ’ : see Mone v. 

In ON. the pres. sing, has a variant man : see Maun v. 
In mod. Eng. dialects the pa. t. appears to be represented 
by mud, coincident in form with a frequent unstressed 
variant of the past tense of May v. ; the two auxiliaries have 
therefore partly coalesced in the pa. t. 

The combination of mun with a negative has various 
contracted forms, the most frequent being mon't (mont). 
See E.D.D. s.vv. Mud, Mun,] 

An auxiliary verb, followed by inf. without to. 
In mod. dialects equivalent to * must ’ ; in early 
use sometimes with the sense ‘shall’ (pa. t. = 
‘ should ‘ would’). 

<ri2oo Ormin 1067 Forr ^iff mann mihhte wurtjenn warr 
patt 3ho wijijj childe waere, . . Jho munnde affterr Je la3heboc 
l’o dteje ben istanedd. Ibid. 7927 Forr iwhillc mann birr}> 
..beon..offdredd, patt all hiss gode dede Ne mune himm 
nohht beon god inoh To berrijhenn himm fra pine. 111300 
Cursor M,_ 1105 pai thoght pat kynd him niond forbede To 
liaf don suilk an ogli dede. c 1300 Havelok 840, I wene that 
we deye mone For hunger, pis dere is so strong, a 1350 St. 
Laurence 231 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (i88x) no Decius 
pan him umbi-thoght How saint Laurence munde be schent. 
C 1420 Avow. A rth. xxiv, And thou mun pay my rawunsun, 
Gawan, with thi leue. c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 3 For pan 
I monde make mekull sorow. a 1533 Udall Royster D, 
4th Song (Arb.) 87 , 1 mun be maried a Sunday. 1398 B. Jon- 
son Ev. Man in Hum. 1. i, Slid a gentleman mun show 
himselfe like a gentleman. 1688 Shadwell Sq. Alsatia 1. 
i. s What will awd Maaster say to this? I mun ne’er see 
the Face of him I wot. a 1721 Prior SongtysS. line), Since, 
Moggy, I mun bid adieu, How can I help despairing? 
1864 Tennyson North . Farmer ( Old Style) xvii, An’ if I 
mun doy 1 mun doy. 

b. with ellipsis of a vb. of motion. 

C 1435 Torr. Portugal m3 Sir, he said, I trow, she mone 
To the pry nee off Aragon, c 1475 Rauf Cougar 425 Thow 
mon to Paris to the King. 

XVlun, dial. var. mon, man: see Man s 6 A 4 e. 

Mun, pronoun ( = them, him, it, etc. ) : see E.D.D, 

Mun, variant of Mone v. Obs., remember. 
Munc, obs. form of Monk, 

+ Mnnce rian. Obs. Also 6 Munseran. [ad. 
mod.L. Munceridn-us, f. the name of Muncenis or 
Miinzer.] One of the sect of Anabaptists, which 
arose in Germany under Thomas Miinzer in 1521. 


MUNCH. 

ci 559 R. Hall Life Fishery 1655) 222 From you are sprung 
Zuinglius, Munserans, or Patimontans, and a number of 
Hereticks mo. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 57 The 
madness of the Muncerians. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Anabaptists. 

Munch (mzmj), sb. [f. Munch®.] a. An act 
of munching, b. Something to eat ; a meal {dial. 
and jocular). 

a 1816 T. Thompson Canny Newcastle 53 Wiv a’ the 
stravagi n aw wanted a munch. 1897 Blackmore Da-riel 
xivii, The unfortunate starver. .tore the cake from Cator. 

In a moment it was gone, almost without a munch. 
Munch (nnwij), v. Forms : 4-6 monolhe, 6 
mancha, 6-7 mounch.(e, (9 mouneii), 7-8 
maunch, 6- munch. [App. onomatopoeic (cf. 
Craunch, Crunch) ; possibly suggested partly by 
Mange v.] 

1 . trans. To eat with continuous and noticeable 
action of the jaws. Said of persons audibly masti- 
cating food which offers resistance to the teeth, and 
of cattle chewing their fodder. Also with up. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus x. 914 And some wolde monche 
[v.rr. muche, mucche, meche] nir mete alone, a 1518 Skelton 
M ognyf. 2009 No we must you monche mamockes and lumpes 
of brede. 1530 Palsgr. 632/2, I rnanche, I eate gredylye, 
je briffe. Are you nat a shamed to rnanche your meate 
thus lyke a carter. 1540 — Acolastus H iij b, I . . mounche 
vp browne breade. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 35, I could 
munch your good dry Oates. 1691 Wood Ath. Ocean. II. 
315 Maunching a roll of bread. 1798 Joanna Bailue Tryal 
v. li, You munch it up as expeditiously as a bit of plum-cake, 
1810 Splendid Follies I. 180 As he mounched a large mouth- 
ful of macaroons. 1871 L. Stephen Pluygr. Fur. iii. (1894) 
75 He sat.. calmly munching bread and cheese. 

transf. 1853 Miss E. S. Sheppard Ch. Auchesier III. 53 
The baby, who had been munching my finger all the time 
we talked. 1871 Rossetti Last Confession 521 He munched 
her neck with kisses. 

2 . intr. and absol. Also with away. 

1330 Palsgr. 640/1 It is no good fellowes touche to stande 
monching in a cornar whan he hath a good morcell. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. 1. iii. 5 A Saylors Wife had Chestnuts in her 
Lappe, And mouncht, & mouncht, and mouncht. 1690 
Dryden Don Sebastian in. ii, No, 'tis the Son of a Mare 
that’s broken loose, and munching upon the Melons. 1883 
Gilmour Mongols (1884) 108 Buy so much fodder and let 
the animal munch away at it half the night. 

b. To work the jaws up and down, as old tooth- 
less people do in talking. 

*848 Dickens Dombey xxvii, 1 Let me tell your fortune, my 
pretty lady said the old woman, munching with her jaws. 
Hence Mirnehing vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1368 Hist. Jacob 4 Esau 11. iv. D j, Dinner at this time 
a day? Nothing with thee, but dinner and mounching 
alway. 1823 Byron Juan xi. lxvi, Where there is neither 
fruit nor flower Enough to gratify a bee’s slight munchings. 
1835 Miss Sedgwick Linwoods (1873) I. 46 Raisons and 
almonds, which served, .as munching for her companions. 

Mimcliausen (mtfiqtjg-zan), The name of 
Baron Munchausen (in Ger. form Miinchhausen), 
the hero of a pseudo-autobiographical narrative of 
impossible adventures, written in English by the 
German Rudolf Eric Raspe (1785) : used to denote 
an extravagantly mendacious story of marvellous 
adventure. Hence Munchatrsen v. ( nonce-wd, .) 
trans., to recount with extravagant exaggeration ; 
Munchau senish a., Muncliatvsenisni. 

iZyt Fraser's Mag. XLI. 411 Herodotus, .has been accused 
of all sorts of Munchausenisms. 1854 L. Lloyd Scan din, 
Adv. II. 232 Before setting them down as regular ‘ Mun- 
chausens’. 1865 Sat. Rev. 9 Nov. 587 A Munchausenish 
turn for the marvellous. 1893 J. G. Millais Breath fr. 
Veldt (1899) 336 My readers may think I have caricatured 
and ‘ Munchausened ’ the . . tomfoolery of these clowns of the 
desert. 

Munclieel (m»n,tj>l). Anglo-Ind. Alsoman- 
jael, munsheel, munchil. [a. Malayalam man- 
fill] A kind of hammock-litter used on the south- 
west coast of India. 

1808 in C. Buchanan Chr. Researches {18x9) 171 We pro- 
ceed thither in our Manjeels. 1883 G. S. Foriies Wild Life 
in Canara 7, I . .travelled by land in a munchil. 
Munehene, variant of Minchen Obs. 
Muncker (m»*njai). [f. Munch v. + -erL] 
One who munches. 

1733 in Johnson. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. iv. (t886) 
79 These munchers of vapid memoirs and monotonous tales. 

Mirncket. [? f. Munch jA + -et. CLhunchet . .] 
A small piece (of bread). 

1843 Thackeray Leg. Rhine iii, Muncliets of bread, 
smeared with the same delicious condiment. 

Munchil, variant of Muncheel. 
t Mu’JlcMn. Obs. rare. [? f. Munch after 
Nunoheon. Cf. next.] A lunch or small repast. 

a x666 C. Hoole Sc/t. Colloquies (1688) 61 My Bever (or 
Munchin). 

Munchicm, v. Obs. rare. [? f. Munch v., after 
nuncheon, Cf. Munchin.] intr. ? To munch. 

x6ii Cotgr. s.v. Manger, Manger son pain en son sac , to 
snudge it, or munchion alone in a corner. 

Munck(e, -ekey, obs. ff. Monk, Monkey. 
Mun(ck)corn(e, variant forms of Mongcorn. 
t Mttnd. Obs. [OE. mund fem. = OFris. mund 
masc. guardianship, guardian, OS. mund hand, 
OliG. muni fern. Hand, protection, masc. protector, 
ON. mund fern, hand, mund-r masc. sum paid by 
a bridegroom for his bride.] 
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1 . A hand or palm, as a measure of length. 

The primary sense ‘hand’ (part of the body) is not found 
later than OE. 

a 900 0 . L. Martyrol. 27 Mar. 52 Stamen bed seofon fota 
lang ond )>rym mundum hierre fionne haps husesflor. £1205 
Lay. 21994 He is end-longe feouwer & sixti munden. 

2 . Protection, guardianship. 

<2x023 W ulfstan Horn. xxviii. (Napier) 132 orsor^e 
wuniao on lande.. under mynre munde. c 1203 Lay. 10518, 

& hidden me to munde a \>ire a^ere hond. x86i Maine 
Anc. Law v. (1876) 145 All the Germanic immigrants seem 
to have recognised a corporate union of the family under the 
mund, or authority of a patriarchal chief. 

3 . A guardian, protector. 

a 1064 Charter of "Eadweard in Kemble Codex Dipl. VI. 
203 Dat he beo 3 <erto geheald & mund under me. c 1205 
Lay. 23246 Of me fiu scalt halden and habben me to munde. 
Mund, var. Mun sb. 1 , Mound sbsfi and 2 . 
Mund(e, obs. variant forms of Mind sb . 1 
t Mu’lldal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. mun- 
dal-is, f. mund-us world. Cf. Mundial.] Mundane, 
worldly. 

1614 Sir T. Dale in Capt. Smith Virginia iv. (1624) 117 
Leauing all contenting pleasures and mundall delights, to 
reside here with much turmoile. 1631 Capt. Smith Advt. 
Planters 33 They have builded many pretty Villages, faire 
houses, and Chapels, which are growne good Benefices of 
x2o. pounds a yeare, besides their owne mundall industry. 

"SI ? Taken as sb. = the world (i. e. this earth). 

*534 Coventry Corpus Chr. Plays ii. 187 From the hy pales 
and blys eyuerlastyng Downe into this wale and meserabull 
mvndall [ MS. fragm . Down into the vale off this mezera- 
bull mundall]. 

Mundane (m^nd^n), a. (sb.). Forms : 5 mon- 
deyne, 5-6 mondayn(e, mundayne, 6 mon- 
dain, mundain(e, 7 mundan, 6- mundane, [a. 
F. mondain (i 2-1 3th c.), ad. L. mundan-us, f. 
mundtt-s world ] 

1 . Belonging to this world (i. e. the earth as 
contrasted with heaven) ; worldly ; earthly. 

In early use (till 1350) often following its sb., and some- 
times taking s in the pi. 

1473 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 70 He saide. thatfortune and 
felicite mondeyne was joyned and knyt withe his vertueand 
noblesse roiall. 1509 Barclay Shyp o/Folys 67 b, Alas oft 
goddes goodes. .Of suche folys is wastyd. .In great folyes 
mundaynes and outrage. <21632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. L 21 
Entangled with the birdlime of fleshly passions and mun- 
dane vanity, a 1730 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. it. 146 
By a singular and very strange turn of mundane affairs. 
1869 Mozley Uidv. Serttt. 11.(1876) 50 Not like the goodness 
which feeds upon mundane motives and is weak and sickly. 

b. Belonging to the ‘world’ as distinguished 
from the church. Of literature : Secular, rare. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. II. 532 It 
[Talleyrand’s reconciliation to the church] was matter of 
inexpressible surprise and pain to the more mundane portion 
of the prince’s intimate acquaintances. 1863 M. Arnold 
Lss. Crit. vi. (1875) 24s The beginnings of the mundane 
poetry of the Italians are in Sicily. 

c. Belonging to the world of fashion. [= F. 
mondain.] 

1904 Edin. Rev. Oct. 298 The Athdnde and the Nouveau t£s 
..the favourite resorts of ‘ mundane’ pleasure-seekers, 

2 . Pertaining to the cosmos ofuniverse ; cosmic. 

Mundane soul, spirit : the aniinantundi of the Platonists 
(4 rod Kno-fiov i//ux4, 4 /crxr/xoo) i/m* 7 ) in Proclus). 

1642 H. More Bong of Soul 11. in. i. 18 We have the sight 
Of what the Mundane spirit suffereth By colours, figures, 
or inherent light. 1663 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxiv. 147 The 
Platonicall Hypothesis of a Mundane Soul.. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. vii. (1693) 7 The Atoms or Particles which now 
constitute Heaven and Earth, being once separate and 
diffused in the Mundane Space, like the supposed Chaos, 
could never [etc.]. 1872 Mozley Mirac. (ed. 3) t ref. 24 The 
idea of God as the Supreme Mundane Being. 

b. Mundane egg-, in. Indian and other cosmo- 
gonies, a primordial egg from which the world 
was hatched. 

1684, 1789 [see Orphic i b], 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Did. 
I. 1. iv. 75 From this seed sprung the mundane egg, in 
which the Supreme Being was himself born in the form of 
Brahmd. 

c. Mundane era, an era reckoned from the time 
of the creation of the world. 

1892 E. M. Thompson Gr. 4 Lat. Palaeogr. Add. 323 To re- 
duce the Mundane eraof Constantinople to the Christian era. 

3 . Astrol. Pertaining to the horizon and not to 
the ecliptic or zodiac ; chiefly in mimdane aspect , 
parallel. 

1687 J. Bishop Marrirw Astrol. 11. 33 At which time the 
) was directed to a mundane parallel of <J , Ibid. 76 
Narrowly observe all the Aspects, as well those in the 
World, as those in the Zodiack, for many times a Zodiacal 
Aspect may promise good in the Business, when there may 
be a Mundane Aspect will frustrate the good promised by 
the other. 18x9 J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 293 Mundane 
Aspects , distances in the world measured by the semiarc 
wholly independent of the zodiac. 

4 . Nat. Hist. Used by Darwin for: Found in all 
parts of the world, widely distributed. 

1844 Darwin in Life ff Lett. (1887) II. 23 The Owl is 
mundane, and many of the species have very wide ranges, 
f 5 . sb. A dweller in this world. Obs. rare 
1317 H. Watson Ship of Fools Prol. A ij b, By the shyppe 
we maye vnderstande y 8 folyes and erroures that the 1 non- 
daynes are in, by the se this present worlde. 

Hence Mu-ndanely adv., Mumdaneness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Mundaneness, worldliness. 1824 
Landor I mag. Corn. ii. Wks. 1846 I. 46 The greatest 
of stakes, mundanely speaking, is the stake of reputation. 
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xC86 Myers in Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living IT. 204 
This very mundaneness of the apparition is precisely what 
was to be expected. 

Mnndanity (mtfndwmti). Now rare. Also 
7 -eity. [a. P. mondaniti or ad. med.L. *mun- 
danita-tem : see Mundane and -ity.] The quality 
or fact of being mundane ; worldliness ; f in //., 
worldly affections or proclivities. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 234 T he 
mundanytes that she sawe. .to habounde in the sayd courte. 
1647 Trapp Comm, Eph. ii. 2 The mundaneity or worldli- 
nesse of the world. 1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. i. 
xx. § 1. 376 The love of mundanity, wherein do indeed reside 
the vital Spirits of the body of Sin. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward 
R . Elsmere 11. xvi, He could have blessed her for the tone, 
for the escape into common mundanity. 

b. The characteristics of the fashionable world. 
1892 Nation (N.Y.) 27 Oct. 324/2 Mr. Sidgwick. .carries 
an air of distinction and mundanity in his style. 

t Munda'ticm. Obs. [ad. L. mundati 5 n-em, 
f. mundare to cleanse, f. mund-us clean.] The 
action of cleansing or state of being cleansed. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 10 Every day we gather 
new stains; for the inundation whereof there is another 
fountain provided. 1678 R. R[ussell] tr. Geber 11. 1. iv. viii. 
104 Such as its Mundation (or cleansing) shall be, such will 
be its Perfection. 1755 in Johnson. 

Mundatory (^nwndatari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
mundaiori-us, f. mundare-. see prec.] A. adj. 
Having the property or quality of cleansing, rare. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mundijicaiive or Mundatory 
Medicines,. .Medicines that are proper for the cleansing of 
Ulcers. 1755 in Johnson. 

B. sb. A means or implement of cleansing, rare. 
1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
323 They have, however, no mundatories ; the African skin 
does not wash well. 

b. Heel. A purificator or purificatory. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Mundatory, the same with 
Purificatory. 1884-3 Cath. Did., Mundatory or Purifi- 
catory. 

Munday, Munde, obs. ff. Monday, Mind. 
Mundel, variant of Mandil. 

1721 C. King Brit. Merck. I. 301, 3 Toyletts, 20 Pieces of 
Mundels, 2 Barbary Aprons. 

Mu’ndial, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. man-, mun- 
dial, or ad. eccl. L. mundial-is, f. mitndus world.] 
Mundane, worldly. 

1560 Roli.and Crt. Venus 1. 744 Man to desaif with foull 
lust mundiall. 16x9 W. Sclater Exp. 1 These. (1630) xgr 
Saint Augustine notes of Friendship foure kinds. , .Thirdly 
Mundiall, where the /ye is profit.. .Discontinuance in euill 
abateth Mundiall Friendship. 

Mtmdic (m»’ndik). Also 7-8 mundiek, (8 
mundik, mondic). [Prob. Celtic Cornish, but the 
original form is uncertain ; viaen teg, ‘pretty stone ’ 
has been conjectured.] Cornish miners’ name for 
iron pyrites, or pyrites in general. Also attrib. 

1671 [see Maxy], 1681 Grew Musaeumin. 1. ii. 272 Marca- 
site, or Yellow Mundiek. Ibid. v. 307 A Mundick-Spar; 
consisting of tabulated or flat and square Crystals. 1833 
J. R. Leu-child Corniva.ll Mines 219 The yellow copper 
ore, at present so valued,, .was in fact cast aside as ‘mundic'. 
1880 Baring-Gould Preachers' Pocket 239 Now and then 
a glittering particle of mundic cheats their hopes ; but *f 
gold. .they. .have none. 

Hence Mu-ndicky a., full of mundic. 

*8x4 W. Phillips In Trans. Geol. Soc. II. 117 A..mun- 
dicky..Load. 

t Mundicative, erron. f. Mondtficative sb. 
1387 Levins Pathw. Health (1632) 106 For a wound in the 
head a good mundicatiffe. 1643 j . Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. 
xvi. 66 Make thereof a Mundicative. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

f Mundicr&ious, a. [f. L. mund-us world, 
after homieidious.'] World-destroying. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 21 -A- vacuum and an ex- 
orbitancy are mundicidious evils. 

Mundificant. rare— 0 , [ad. L. mundiji- 
cant-em, pr. pple. of nmndificare to Mundiky.] A 
cleansing medicament. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci., etc., Mundificant, a terra applied 
in old pharmacy to certain healing and cleansing ointments 
and plasters. [Hence in later Diets.] 

Mundifica tion. ? Obs. [a. F. mondijficalion 
(Kith c.), or ad, med.L. mundificatiSn-em, n. of 
action f. mundifictire to Mundify.] 

1 . The action of mundifying, cleansing, or de- 
terging ; the state of being mnndified. Chiefly 
Med. (e. g. of wounds, ulcers). 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. ii. 16 After mundifica- 
tion, ye must incarnate the place. 1672 Wiseman Wounds 
26 This is done by universal Regiment and Digestion, with 
Mundification, that a new flesh may be made to fill the 
Cavity. i8xo Beresford Bibliosopkia, etc. 102 The un- 
paralleled difficulty of effectuating tins mightymundification. 
fig. 1610 Healey St. A ug. Ci tie of G odxxi. xxiii. 861 Those 
holy men . .did notenuy themundification {L.mundationem\ 
and beatitude of those spirits, 
f 2 , concr. ? A purified preparation. 

1603 Lodge Treat. Plague I 3, Take of the mundification 
of rozen, and put it vjipon the saide sores, 
t Mundifxeative, a. and sb. Med. Obs. Also 
5 -atif. [a. OF. man-, mundificatif (a. and sb.), 
or ad. med.L. mundijiedtiv-us, f. nmndificare to 
Mundify : see -IVE.] A. adj. Having power to 
cleanse (the body, a sore, etc.) ; detersive. 

a 1400-30 Siockh. Med, MS. 13 Mu[n]dificatif clister. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 165 Purging it with playsters 
mundifieatiue. 1646 Sitt T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 46 We 
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finde that gall is very tmmdificative, and was a proper medi- 
cine to cleeve the eyes of Tobit. x6y6 Worudge Cyder (1691) 
13 Wines that proceed from the vine being of a corrobora- 
tiveand mundificative nature. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
Mundiiicative planters, or unguents. 

33 . sb. A cleansing or detersive medicine. 
c 1400 Lan franc's Ciruig. 37 We musten dense he wounde 
wi'p pis mundificatif. Ilnd. 81 On of ])e mundificatiuis of ony 
which jxu schal be told in ]> e antidotarie. 1543 Traheron 
Vigo's Ckirurg. 11. il 16 After the digestyve, ye must dense 
the place wyth a mundificatyve of Syrupe of Roses. 1643 
J. Stekr tr. Exp. Chyrurg. viii. 35 A mundificative of the 
juice of Smallege doth ver>’ much dense putrid Vlcers. 
1676 Wiseman Surg. 1. vii. 43 , 1 continued the Mundifica- 
tive and Cerote, and dressed it every other day. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Mundijicatives , or Mundifyers. 

+ Mu'iiiified, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Mundify v. + 
-ED 1 .] Cleansed; spec, freed from husk or other 
integument. 

1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 3 Pine apple kernelles 
mendified. 1580 Blundevil Order Curing Horses Vis. v. 

4 h, Giue him. .barlie faire sifted, and well sodden, and also 
mundUied, that is to saie, the huske pulled awaie, like as 
when you blanch Almonds. 1723 Bradley Earn. Did. s.v. 
Cough, The Patient may take a Spoonful of mundify’d 
Barley. 1736 Bailey Housh. Diet. 365 Give him also gentle 
purges of mundified cassia. 

t Mu'ncLifier. Ohs. [f. Munoify v. + -er 1 .] 
One who, or a thing which, mundffies ; a cleansing 
medicament. 

1603 Bodge Treat. Plague 13 b, Make an ointment thereof, 
for it is a mundifier, 1630 j. Taylor (Water P.) Praise 
Clean Linen Ded., Wks. 11. 165 Hee is a mender and you 
are a mundifier.. .Your Art is to keepe our bodies sweet and 
cleane. 1695 J. Edwards Perfect. Script. 192 Smegmaticks 
mundifiers, cleansers, adorners, are useful. 1727-41 Cham- 
bers Cycl., Mundijicatives, or Mundifyers , in medicine, 
denote cleansers, purifyers, or detergents. 

Mmiclify (nm-ndifai), v. Now rare or Ohs. 
Also 6-7 mondify. [a. F. mondi/ier (14th c.), or 
ad. L. mundifiedre , f. mund-us clean : see -fy.] 

1 . trails. To cleanse, purify, lit. and Jig. 

1504 Lady Margaret tr. De Imitations iv, xii. 276 It 
hehoueth the to mundifye and dense the habytacion of thy 
herte fro all synnes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. 
xii. 335 Fire, .refines those bodies which will never bee 
mundified by water. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
189 My companion was forced to pay for mundifying the 
Cistern. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. lx. 237 
Mundified or purified from my past iniquities. 1819 Crabbe 
T, of Hall xix. 258 Whatever stains were theirs, let them 
reside In that pure place, and they were mundified. 

b. intr. for reft. To make oneself neat or smart. 
1699 Ed, S— cy Country Gentl. Vade-mecum 29 He.. at 
least forces him J.«. a Beau]. . to steer to the next Barber’s 
Shop, to new Rig and Mundifie. 

2 . Irans. In medical tise : To free (the body, 
blood, a wound, ulcer, etc.) from noxious matter ; 
to cleanse, deterge. 

1528 Pavnel Salome's Regim. Yij, Pipper.. mundifieth 
the lightis. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. viii. 189 The juice 
thereof mundifieth corrupt and filthie vlcers. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep.yw. vii. 352 The graines of the Apples of 
Mandrakes xnundifie the Matrix. 1758 J. B. Le D rail's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) *147 The Flesh ought, .to. .be well 
mundified. 1854 Badham Halieut. 384 To scour and nvun- 
dify the guts. 

absol. 1341 R. Copland Guy don's Formal. Uij, The in- 
carnatyfe helpes that brede flesshe and mundyfye. 1610 
Markham Masterp.yi. clxxiii. 483 Antimonuum. .mundifieth 
and purgeth. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 119 It [the 
Electuary], .mundifies, dries, heals. 

Hence Mirndifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1379 Baker Guydon's Quest. Chining. 184 A mundifiyng 
Vnguent for inueterate vlcers. ifiio H iiai.ey St. A ug. Citie 
of God x. xxxii. (1620) 385 The mundifying of proficients. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 65 Abstersive and Mundifying Clysters, 
ibiji R, H. Arraipuu. Whole Creature ix. 63 The mundi- 
fynig waters of the Word. 1712 Bibl. Anat. It. 203 The 
Ulcer.. healed entirely.. by the use of a mundifying and 
drying Collyry. 

Mundik, obs. form of Mundic. 

Mundil, variant of Mandil, turban. 

1858 in Simmqnds Diet. Trade. And in later Diets, 

Mundilion, ?erron. variant of Modiliqn. 

1667 Primatt City 4 C. Build. 70 A fair Stone-colour laid 
in Oyl for. .Shop-windows and Mundilions. 
Munditial (m»ndi’Jal), a. [f. L. mundilia 
cleanliness (f. mttndus clean) + -al.] ? Relating to 
cleansing or purifying. 

1876 A. B. Evans Reft. Midday Cammun. xvi. (1880) 102, 
I have set this commandment, .side by side with the Sacra- 
mental and Munditial mandates, 
t Mimdi’Vag’ailt, a. Obs ~ 0 [f. L. mund-us 
world -+ vagant-irn, pres. pple. of vagdri to roam : 
cf. L, mtndivagus and see -ant 1 .] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mundivagant, wandring through 
the world. 1721 in Bailey. 1733 in Johnson. 

Mrnidle (nwrnd’l). dial. Also 9 mungle. A 
stick used for stirring, 

1531-60 in H. Hall Soc. Eli Age (1887) 152 In the 
Kytchyn..a great tnundle. *888 R. Holme Armoury hi. 
xx. (Roxb.) 247 /x The ’1 bird, is called a Padle or Mundle, it 
is like an old spade without its Iron shooe, ali wood. *879 
Miss Jackson Shrogsk, Word-bk. 1886 Chesh. Gloss. 
Mundul, variant (in Diets.) of Mandil. 
Mundu’Hg. Obs. rare. Shortened form of next. 

X712 5 King Bibliotheca in Nichols Sel. Collect . , Poems 
(1780) III. 57 For vile mundung and fumy ale, Incense and 
odours, now exhale. 

1 Muudungus. Obs. Forms: a. 7-8 mun- 
dungo ; j8. 7-9 mundungus (7 mundungo’s, 
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-gos, -gas, mondongas). [A jocular use of Sp. 
mondongo tripe, black-pudding (see Mondongo).] 

1 1 - Offal, refuse. Obs. rare. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. *0 Those Fishmongers that haue 
"bought and sold Christs best fishes.. and made them the 
mundungus and garbridge both of sea and land and the off- 
scouring of all things. 1786 ‘ A. Pasquin ’ Childr. Thespis 
1, (1792) 83 Thus scarceness gives value to dirt and mun- 
dungus, And dignifies that Nature meant as a fungus. 1834 
Beckeohd Italy II. 198 What is so liberally paid for by the 
..people as a rarity of exquisite relish, should not be suf- 
fered to turn mundungus. 

2 . Bad -smelling tobacco. Also attrib. 
a. 1641 J. Taylor (Water P.) Comfil. M. Tenterhooks 
(1877), [Kinds of Tobacco] Bermudas, Prpvidentia, Shallow- 
congo, And the most part of all the rest (Mundungo'. 1647 
J /. Corbet's Learned Sp. 3 Infernal stinking Smoaks of 
Mundungo [1681 p. 2 Mundungus]. 1700 J. Brome Trav. 
iii. (1707) 180 They are great lovers of Tobacco, and a little 
Mundungo will make them at any time very serviceable. 

( 3 . a 1632 Brome Covent Card. 1. Wks. 1873 II. 14, I must 
have tother glass to wash him out of my mouth, he furs it 
worse then NIondongas Tobacco. 1639 Lady Alimony it, iL 
B 4, One Sir Gregory Shapeless,_a Mundungo’s Monopolist, 

. . who had smook’d himself into a Mercenary title of 
Knightship. 1671 Shadwell Humorists hi. 41 With a Glass 
of Windy-Bottle-Ale in one hand, and a Pipe of Mundungus 
in the other. 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 1006 After h* had 
ministred a Dose Of SnufiT-Mundungus, to his Nose. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury 111. xxii. (Roxb.) 273/2 Selling . . that 
for good tobacco, which is none at all, or else the worst of 
all Mundungasses, 1767 S. Paterson A notker Trav. 1 . 192 
The Flemish tobacco is the poorest Mundungus in the 
world. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Mundungus, bad 
or rank tobacco. 1824 Scott St. Renan's xxxii, Her j’et 
black cutty pipe, from which she soon sent . . clouds of vile 
mundungus vapour. 1840 B. E. Hill Pinch— of Sniff 54 
He might., get rid of any dull flavourless mundungus under 
the title of Russell’s Rappee. 1901 G. Gissing Our Er. 
Charlatan 137, ‘ Here’s a new mixture, my own blending, 
..1 see your pipe is empty ’...‘I stick to my own mun- 
dungus ; any novelty disturbs my thoughts ’. 

Mune, variant of Min sb. 1 Obs., Mone v. Obs. 
Munee, obs. form of Monk. 

Munechene, variant of Minchen Obs. 
t Mn-nec-lif. Obs. [OE. immudij-. see Monk 
and Life. Cf. ON. munklifi and Cotlip.] A 
monastery. 

In the OE. version of Breda tv, iii. the word is used in the 
etymological sense 1 monastic life ’ (orig. manastica zdta). 

£893 K. /Elfred Or os. vi. xxiv. 290 Hie. .sende on Egypte 
& hettoweorpan eal framunuclifpe hisbroSoraer g_esta[>elnde. 
c 1000 jElfric Horn. (Th.) II. 506 He arserde him rnunuc- 
lif. .{>at mynster he selojjode mid we'lybbendum mannum. 
c j2oo Oman 6292 ]?att lif jjatt iss i rouneclif Iss shadd fra 
jure swinnkess, & itt iss all an oberr lif & hehhre lif & bettre. 
c 1203 Lay. 29717 At Bangor wes a munecclif. Ibid. 32218 
Jeond chirchen & 3eond muneccliuen. 

Munegen, variant of Ming v. Obs. 

Main eke, Munen, obs. ff. Monk, Min v. 
Munendai, obs. form of Monday. 
t Mu’neral, a. Obs. [ad. late L. muneralis 
(recoided in the sense ‘relating to presents’), f. 
niuner -, miinus present, gift, also office, official 
duty.] Pertaining to office or duty. 

1606 Bp. W. Barlow Serin. 21 Sept. C, As if the calling 
Episcopall were a Numeral, not a Munerall function. 1623 
T. Adams Visitation Serin. Wks. (16291 933 To be a Bishop 
then, is not a Numerall, but a Munerall function. 

t Mtrnerary, «. Obs. [ad. L. miinerdrim, 
f. miiner-, miinus gift : see prec. and -aby.j Of 
or pertaining to gifts, having the nature of a gift. 
1721 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Mu ’aerate, Obs.- ° [f. L. miiner at-, ppl. 
stem of munerdre, -dri, f. miiner-, miinus gift. 
(See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr. ,Muncr ate, toreward orrecompence. 

+ Munera’tiou. Obs- 0 [ad. late L. miiner d- 
tion-evi, f. munerdre \ see prec.] 

1638 Phillips, Muneration,. .arecompencingorrewarding. 

Munetere, obs. form of Mintek. 

Mung, var. of MongxA ; attrib. (U. S.) : see quot, 
*849 N. Y. Express 17 Feb. (Bartlett), As many of our 
| citizens who intend to go to California may base their 
arrangements upon the mung news of some of the papers, 
we conceive it to be our duty to state that most of these 
letters are fictions. 1872 Schki.e df. Vere Americanisms 
618 Mung news means confused news; statements which 
seem contradictory are, in like manner, called mung. 

|] Munga (mtrnga). The Bonnet Macaque, Ma- 
cacus sinicus, of southern India. 

*843 J. E. Gray List Spec. Mammalia Brit. Mus. 7. 
1884-5 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 516. 

Mungal, -ian, obs. ff. Mongol, Mongolian. 
Mungcorn(e, variant forms of Mongcorn. 
t M tinge, ®. Obs. [ad. L. mungere = emungere 
Emonge.] trans. To wipe (a person’s nose) ; fig. 
to cheat. 

x66o Eng. Monarchy Freest St. in World 7 They munged 
the peoples Noses, and publiqueiy pickt their pockets. 
Munge(n, variant forms of Ming v. Obs. 
Mungeet, variant of Munjeet. 

Munger, -erell, obs. ff. Monger, Mongrel. 
Mungo 1 (mtrrjgt?). Also 8 mtmgos. [var. of 
Mongoose. 

Kasmpfer (A man. Exotic., 1712, p. 374) says that the 
Portuguese called the animal munga and the plant raje 
tttungo i. e. ‘ mungo root ’.] 
tl, ™ Mongoose i, Obs. 
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1732 J. Hill Hist. Anhn. 349 Mus tela griseo et allido 
variegata. . .The tabbied Mungo. Ibid. 550 Ray and some 
others, .call it Viverra Indicaquos Mungo Lusitanis, Mun- 
gathia Ceylonensibus ; we call it the Mungo or Mungose. 
1773 Martyn ELvi. Nat. Hist. I. 1. 30 Pharaoh’s Rat .or 
Mungo. Viverra Ichneumon. 1845 Encycl. Me trap. XX. 
236/2 This animal is known in India, of which it is a native, 
by the name of Mungo or Mungutia. 

2 . Mungo-root (also in recent Diels, munga ) : 
the plant Ophiorhiza Mtmgos, supposed to be a 
strong antidote against the poison of snakes. 

1738 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XL. 442 Jlie two, famous 
Antidotes, the Mungos-root,and the Serpentine-stone. 1762 
B. Stillingfl. tr. Geduer's Use cf Curios, in Mice. Tracts 
192 note , As soon as this serpent appears the weesel attacks 
him, and if she chances to be bit by him, she immediately 
runs to find a certain vegetable ; upon eating which she 
returns, and renews the fight. The Indians are of opinion, 
that this plant is the xnungos. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 429/2 
The story of the Ichneumon Mttngo. .having recourse to the 
plant Hampaddu Tanah , or Mungo root, as an antidote 
when bitten by serpents. 

t Mu’ngO ? slang. Obs. ? A person of posi- 
tion, a ‘ swell ’. 

1770 [Colman] in Oxford Mag. IV. 229/1 But in the year 
1770 the ladies of the first quality, the Mungoes, the superiors 
of the times, have abrogated [printed arrogated] the old 
Salic laws of libertinism, and openly set up a tavern in 
profest rivalry of Boodle’s, Arthur’s, and Almack’s. 

fHu’ngO 3 . Obs. [See quot. 1769.] Atypical 
name for a black slave. Hence, a negro. 

1769 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1794) III. 2x1 Dyson, 
as usual was., ill-treated by the Opposition ; Colonel Barre, 
the day before, having baptized him by the name of Mungo, 
a black slave in a new farce called The Padlock , who is 
described as employed by everybody in all jobs and servile 
offices. 1794 Times 12 Feb. 3/2 The manner in which the 
Black business was settled,. .was this: — The husband., 
desired his wife to go where she pleased, (after she said 
she’d live with 110 one hut the Black) and Mungo was taken 
by a press gang. 1798 Monthly Mag. Mar. 184/1 Might 
not New Yorkers give encouragement to the poor Scotch 
and Irish emigrants, .and thus totally do away the mungo 
and the tawney breeds? 1839 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 
II, 163 note, Heatley, the trumpet major, ..and Fitzhenry, 
an old mungo and pupil of mine on the tambourine. 

MtmgO 4 Also mongoe. [Of ob- 

scure origin. 

The story (obviously a figment) commonly told to account 
for the word is that when the first sample' of the article was 
made, the foreman said 1 It won’t go ’, to which the master 
replied 1 But it mungo’ (i. e. must go). 

Possibly the Scotch Christian name Mungo (in Yorkshire 
often used as a name for dogs) may have been applied to the 
material in jocular allusion to mung, Hong sb., mixture, 
mixed meal.] 

Cloth made from ‘devilled’ woollen rags; similar 
to shoddy, but of a better quality. Also attrib. 

1857 Post Office Directory Yorks, 1001 Mungo Merchants 
and Dealers [40 entries]. 1838 Brit. A ssoc. Kept. 160 A large 
quantity of rag wool called shoddy and mungo imported 
from Germany. 1860 S._ J ubb Shoddy-trade 19 The principal 
part of a rag machine is the swift . . ; the coarser set swifts 
are used to grind soft rags into shoddy ; the finer set ones, 
to tear cloth rags into mungo. Ibid. 32 Mungo rag is either 
old or new. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. II. xxi. 28 Shoddy 
and mungo, made from woollen rags. 1864 Times 19 Mar. 
7/2 D. Illingworth and Son, Leeds, mungo manufacturers. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 261 lx Technically speaking 
soft woollen rags, .are converted into * shoddy ’ and hard ana 
fine woollen rags.. into ‘mungo’. 1884 Cassell's Family 
Mag. Feb. 155/2 A great many people are. .occupied in 
cutting out the seams and button-holes of old cloth clothes. 

. . These are called mongoc-cutters, and the prepared woollen 
rags are known as mongoe. 
iktmgcrfa. = Gopher sbO 3. 

1844 J. E. Gray Catal. Tortoises, etc. Brit. Mus. 4 The 
Gopher or Mungofa. Testudo Gopher. 1879 Eiuycl. Brit. 
X. 780/1 The flesh of the gopher or mungofa. .is considered 
excellent eating. 

Mungoos(e,Mungoa:seeMoNGOosE, M ungo 1 . 
Mtmgreltl, -il(l, obs. forms of Mongrel. 

[| Mhmguba. Also monguba. [Tupi.] A South 
I American silk-cotton tree, Bombax Munguba. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazons i. (1864) 7 In the rainy season, 
when the monguba trees shed their leaves. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 
153/1 Bombax Munguba is a smooth-stemmed tree about 
eighty or one hundred feet high, commonly found on the 
banks of the Amazon river ana the Rio Negro, where the 
natives call it Munguba. 

Mungul, obs. form of Mongol. 

MuTigy, a. Obs. exc. dial. [Perh. an altered 
form of Muggy (which, however, does not occur 
in our quots. before 1 7 30).] 

+ 1 . Dark, gloomy. Obs. 

1632 Vicars tr. Virgil m. 81 Mungy clouds oVespread the 
skie most black. 1635 Quarles Embl. v. v. Disperse these 
plague-distilling Clouds, and cleare My mungy Soule into 
a glorious day. 

2 . = Muggy a. t. 

1638 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1673) 4 The rotten sticks and 
mungy stuff to be found under old wood-piles. 1664 _ — 
Sylva (1679) xo Scatter a little mungy, half-rotten Littier, 
Feam, Bean-hame, or old Leaves among them. 1707 Mor- 
timer Husb. 384 Round the Stem of the Tree to raise a 
small Hill about two Foot thick, . . which cover with Stones, 
Tiles, or mungy Straw, to keep it moist, 

3 . Of weather: Muggy (see E. D. DA 

1813 Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 125 Essex Dialect . .Mongy, 
Foggy. 

muniall, obs. form of Monial sb. 2 
t Mirniate, v. Obs. [Badly f. L. mum-0-, 
mvtnire to fortify + -ate.] trans. To fortify. 
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1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 190 An Epitheme thus 
confected, will muniate and preserve the heart. 

Munieion, obs. form of Munition. 
Municipal (mmnrsipal), a. and sl>. Also a. 6 
municipals, 6-7 municipall, municiple ; 0. 7 
munieipial(l. [a. L, municipalis, f. miinicip mu- 
ni ceps member of a Municipium, f. tnuni-a pi., 
civic offices (cogn. w. mutter munus : see Mu- 
NJiitAL) + root of capere to take. Cf. F., Sp., Pg. 
municipal, It. munizipale . 

The form municipial, common in 17th c., is due either to 
regarding the word as a derivative of municipium, or to un- 
certainty as to the proper form of a derivative from municeps.) 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to the internal affairs of a state as 
distinguished from its foreign relations. Originally 
and still chiefly in the phrase municipal law, the 
law of a particular state, as distinguished from 
international law or the law of nations. So 
municipal rights, jurisdiction, etc. 

C1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 11 But the 
Englishe people use the propreand municipal! lawes. 1565 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 332 Sic kynd of gudis as be the 
lawis municipal of this realme are expres forbidden. 1691 
Woo o Ath. O.yon. I. 23 He retired to Greys Inn in Hoi- 
bourn to obtain knowledge in the municipal Law. 1740 
W. Douglass Disc. Curr. Brit. Plant. Amer. 4 Every 
Country or Society have their own peculiar Regulations, 
which maybe called their Municipal, or By-Laws in Trade. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. Iutrod. ii. 44 Municipal or civil 
law : that is, the rule by which particular districts, commu- 
nities, or nations are governed. 1806 Vesey Reports VI. 
699 Notwithstanding the Union, for all the municipal juris- 
diction of the Great Seal, ..the countries remain as distinct, 
as formerly. 1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 580 Finding accident- 
ally in the course of her search deserters from her navy on 
board, she claimed the municipal right of bringing them 
back to the service from which they had escaped. 

b. transf. Belonging to one place only ; having 
narrow limits. [Cf. late L. dii municipes, gods 
whose worship is confined to particular localities.] 
1631 Massinger Emperor East 1. ii, Whose beames of 
iustice like the Sun ex tend Their light, and heate to strangers, 
and are not Municipail, or confinde. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Lit. Wks. tBohn) II. 109 The essays, the fiction, 
and the poetry of the day have the like municipal limits. 

2. Pertaining to the local self-government or 
corporate government of a city or town. 

In common use only from the 19th c. 

1600 W. W atson Decacordon (1602) 43 A very hotch potch 
of omnium githerum, . .political!, liberal!, meehanicall, mu- 
nicipiall, irregular, and all without order. 1604 R. Cawdrey 
Table Alpk., Municipail, priuately belonging to a freeman, 
or burgesse of a cittie. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Municipial, 
Municipal, proper or peculiar to one onely City, or to the 
right of Freedom in a City. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, 
Municipal opficers, are those elected to defend the interests 
of cities, their rights and privileges, and to maintain order 
and good policy, as mayors, sheriffs, consuls, bailiffs, &c. 
1843 Encycl. Metrop. XIII. 569/2 After incredible efforts, the 
communes succeeded in obtaining a share in the municipal 
government. 1846 M°Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
II. 197 Little or no change took place in the municipal con- 
stitution of corporations. 1864 Charnb. Encycl. VI. 611/2 
By granting or renewing to them municipal charters. 1898 
Westm. Getz. 2 July 2/3 There is just now an interesting 
municipal tramway development in the Midlands, 
b. Municipal borough : see quots. 

1868 Act 31 Sf 32 Viet. c. 41 § 2 In this Act. .The Term 
‘ Municipal Borough’ means a Place subject to the Provi- 
sions of the Act of [5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 76]. 1889 Act 52 4 53 
Viet. c. 63 § 15 The expression ‘municipal borough’ shall 
mean, as respects England and Wales, any place for the 
time being subject to the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 

3 . Roman Mist. Of or pertaining to a Muni- 
CIF 10 M ; hence contemptuously, provincial. 

1618 Bolton Plants (1636) 228 Every Army of our most 
Valiant, and most Loyall Felldwes had under each ensigne 
those municipail had members, and monsters of men. 1658 
W. Burton I tin. Anton. 149 They were not any part of that 
Imperial body till favourably received by municipial privi- 
ledge into the freedom. 1850 Merivalk Rom. Emp. ii. 
(1865) I. 61 The nobles looked with secret disdain upon his 
municipal extraction, hisptebeiandescentand recent nobility. 

B. sb. 

1 . Roman Hist. An inhabitant of a municipinm 
(tr. L. municeps). 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Municipal, In the Roman 
law, municipal denotes a person vested with the rights and 
privileges of a Roman citizen. 1853 Merivalk Rom. Rep. 
vii. (1867) 189 He was personally little known, being a new 
man, a municipal of Arpinum, without family distinctions. 
1887 Cory Lett, ty Jmls. (1897 ) 524 Livy bears witness to 
the character of the Romans, including the municipals. 

|J2. [Fr. : short for garde municipal.] A member 
of the Municipal Guard (F. garde municipale), a 
body of soldiers under the control of the munici- 
pality of Paris. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi. vi, Is it not a happiness for 
many a Municipal that he can wash his hands of such a 
business. 1841 Thackeray 2nd Funeral Napoleon iii. 64 
These were followed by a regiment, a detachment of the 
municipals, on foot. 

1 3. pi. — Municipal laws. Obs. 

1586 Ferne Blast. Gentrie To Gent. Inner Temple, It 
might turne to some disparagement of my knowledge in the 
common lawes and municiples of our country. 

Municipalism (mizmrsipaliz’m). . [f. Muni- 
cipal a. + -ism.] a. Devotion to the interests of 
one’s municipality ; municipal or local patriotism 
iu contradistinction to national patriotism, b. 
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Municipal institutions generally; also, preference 
for the municipal as opposed to the centralizing 
principle in local government. 

1851 Gallenga Italy 41 That the provincialism, efr par- 
ticularismus (to use a German expression), of rival seats of 
government, . . has nothing to do with the fierce rancours of 
ancient municipalism. 1875 Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome 
lxxx. (1877) 689 The narrow ideas of patriotic duty, by which 
they had fostered their intense municipalism, were rapidly 
obliterated. 1897 Encycl. Sac. Reform 905 Municipalism 
may be defined as the theory, or the practice of the theory, 
that it is wise to extend the functions of the municipality. 
1898 Daily Menus 13 Dec. 8/3 Mr. Sidney Webb has been 
studying ‘ Municipalism . with characteristic zeal in the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Municipalist (miwnrsipalist). [f. Municipal 

a. + -1ST.] a. One who advocates the extension 
of the range of municipal action or control ; e. g. 
an advocate of municipal trading, b. One who is 
skilled or experienced in municipal administration. 

1859 (title) The Municipalist, New York. 1899 Westm. 
Gaz. 10 Apr. 0/2 The Municipalists in the United States 
scored several notable successes at the recent elections. 
X904 Daily C'kron. 20 Apr. 4/4 It was odd to hear the sou of 
the great municipalist attacking, in his father’s presence, 
the municipalities for their heavy borrowings. 

Municipality (miwnisipseditij. [a. F. mu- 
nicipality, f. municipal : see Municipal.] 

1 . A town, city, or district possessed of privileges 
of local self-government, also applied to its in- 
habitants collectively. 

Somewhat rare exc. with reference to foreign countries (as 
France or Italy) where the word is the regular name of an 
administrative unit. 1 In New Orleans, a district of the city 
corresponding to a ward ’ (Webster 1847). 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Sel. Wks. II. 143 The municipalities 
had taken an alarm. 1841 Lewis On Govt. Dependencies 
71 note, A body of public functionaries may preside for 
certain purposes over a district (as a county, department, 
municipality, or borough). 1863 Maffei Brigand Life II. 
47 In the municipality of Bisaccia. .the only boys’ school 
was a miserable place which hardly deserved the name. 

2 . The governing body of a town or district 
having municipal institutions (usually, the Mayor 
and Corporation). 

1795 Hel. M. Williams Lett, on France 1. 170 (Jod.) "We 
afterwards obtained our liberty by means of the municipality 
to whom we were unknown. x8oo Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. (1834) I. 262 They might for a time be under the in- 
spection of the municipality (to use a French phrase). 1836 
Alison Hist. Europe xlii. § 8 (1849-50) VII. 91 To the great 
disappointment of the municipality and people. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 18 Nov. 4/2 If the new municipality provide these, 
then the supply of the inferior water of the companies may 
be purchased if desired. 

3 . A Municipium. 

<1x805 Murphy Sallust (1807) 196 If by your authority 
you oblige the municipalities to receive the prisoners. 1872 
E, W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 237 The Municipality, from 
uniting the advantages of self-government with the privi- 
leges of citizenship, became the most favoured form of colony. 

4 . Government on municipal principles ; munici- 
pal institutions. 

187. E. A. Freeman inL. Stephen Lett._ % R. Green (1902) 
214 Here [in Italy] was municipality on its grandest scale. 

Municipalization (mizmisipalaiz^-Jbn). 
[-ATioN.] The action of the verb Municipalize. 

1884 J. Rae in Cottiemp. Rev. Feb. 296 The municipaliza- 
tion o( ground rents. 1890 G. B. Shaw Fabian Ess. Social- 
ism 51 The further municipalization of the gas industry is 
proceeding with great rapidity. 

Municipalize (miwni-sipabiz), v. [f. Mu- 
nicipal a. •+■ -ize. j trims . To bring under muni- 
cipal ownership or control ; to endow (a city, etc.) 
with municipal institutions. 

1880 W. M. Torrens in 19 th Cent. Nov. 770 A measure 
for municipalising London. 1893 E. S. L. Buckland in 
Westm. Rev. Feb. 127 Now, when men are so anxious to 
municipalise our institutions, 1903 L. Darwin Municipal 
Trade 3 The different kinds of enterprises which have., 
been extensively municipalised. 

Municipally (mi«ni'sipali), adv. [f. Muni- 
cipal a. + -ly -.] With regard to a municipality 
or municipal affairs. 

a 1842 Arnold Hist. Rome (1843) HI. 8 At the beginning 
of the second Punic war Capua., was beyond all doubt 
municipally independent. 1888 Pall Mall G. 9 May 6/2 
General Boulanger has been municipally returned for three 
Communes in the Department of Lozere, 

Municipial(l, obs. forms of Municipal. 

HMunicipium (miwnisi-pi&n). Rojnan Ant. 
PL municipia. [L. municipium, f. miinicip 
municeps : see Municipal.] A city whose citizens 
had the privileges of Roman citizens. 

1720 Strype Slow’s Surv. 1. 1 7/1 Nor is there any Reason 
to think the Romans built the City of London, where there 
was neither a Colony nor a Municipium, X727 Lardner 
Whs. (1838) I. 79 Municipia were towns, or cities, which 
had the citizenship of Rome bestowed upon them, and yet 
still lived according to their own laws and constitutions, 
x86x Pearson Early 4 Mut. Ages Eng. 184 A Roman co- 
lonia or municipium had consisted pretty generally of two 
main classes, the servile, and the free, who might by courtesy 
be called the self-governing. 

Munioiple, obs. form of Municipal. 

Muuicipy (mi«ni'sipi). rare, [ad. L. muni - 
cipiurn : see Municipium.] a. *= Municipium. 

b. A municipality. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort . ir. Ep, Ded. 160 b, The 
actes and lawes of certeine Municipics or freedomes haue 
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bene such, ..that they haue perished with their authours. 
1882 W. Cory Mod. Eng. Hist. 11. 431 A parish was not a 
municipy or corporation ..the Legislature quietly created 
federal municipies called Boards of Guardians, capable of., 
buying manorial or trust lands, 
t Muurferous, a. Obs. [f. late L. munifer 
(f. mun-us gift + -fer bearing) + -ous.] (See quot.) 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Muniferous,.. that carries a gift. 

t Muui’flc, a. Obs. [a. L. miinificus, f. 
mun-us gift: see Munekal and -fic.J — Muni- 
ficent. So + MunifL-eal a. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 931 With trumpets, 
drums, peales of ordinance, and all other signes of munificall 
and joyfull entertainment. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Muui- 
Jical, ( inunificus ), bountiful, liberal, 1734 T. . Blacklock 
Hymn Div. Love vi, To thee, munlfic, ever-flaming Love 1 
One endless hymn united nature sings. 

t Munincate, z». Obs. [f. L. munificat 
munifiedre , f. milnific-us : see pi ec.] (See qnot.) 
*623 Cockeram, Munificate, to inrich. 

t Munifica’tion. Obs. [f. Muni ft v. : see 
-Fic ATION.] Protection; defence. 

1653 R- Sanders Physiogn. b iij. Against the most hostile 
shafts of envy, I shall not need much muuification. 

Munificence (mianrfisens). [a. F. munifi- 
cence, ad. L. munificentia, f. munificent- : see 
Munificent a.] The quality of being munificent ; 
splendid liberality in giving. 

1333 Eden Decades 93 To persuade hym of the. .munifi- 
cence., of owre men. xs8r Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. 
(1887) 170 That benefit, which the munificence of nature 
hath liberally bestowed on him.. 1683 Petty Last Will in 
Tracts (1769) p. ix, I would advise my. wife in this case, to 
spend her whole 1587/. perann. that is to say, on her own 
entertainment, charity, and munificence. 1793 Black Siam's 
Comm. I. viii. 286 note , Though this was a splendid instance of 
royal munificence, yet it’s operation is slow and inconsider- 
able. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 12 The miracles and 
power of the saint called forth the devotion and munificence 
of the people. 1892 Gladstone in Daily News 5 Dec. 3/4, 
I am sure that Liverpool, while it continues to amass wealth, 
will not fall behind in the necessary concomitant to redeem 
wealth from degradation — the quality of munificence. 

t Muili’ficency. Obs. Also 6 -entie, mune- 
fycencie. [ad. L. munificentia : see prec.] — Mu- 
nificence. Also, an instance of munificence. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Ve?-g. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 83 Lucius. . 
consecvatinge to Christe suche temples as weare erected for 
the idolls of the jentiles, largelie adorned them with his 
munificentie. 1576 Woolton C hr. Manual Fvj, Munefy- 
cencie, lyberalytie, and hospyrtdyty. 1613 Sherley Trav. 
Persia 83 Why should hee not giue time to the growing of 
his better fortunes, by your Maiestles Munificencies and 
fauours. 1615 G. Sand vs Trav. 93 Whatsoever here is estim- 
able, proceeded! from the Munificency of this River. 1651 
G. W. tr. CoweCs Inst. 114 Either by the munificency of our 
Kings, or by the toomuchnegligencyofour Common-wealth. 

Munificent (mizrarfisent), a. [f. L. munifi- 
cent-, derivation-stem of muni ficus : see Munific a. 

Not in Fr. ; the form was suggested by magnificent and 
the other words of similar ending, and by munificence,] 

Of persons : Splendidly generous in gifts, bounti- 
ful. Of actions, gifts: Characterized by munificence. 

1383 Hayes Gilbert's Voy. in Hakluyt (1589) 680 Imitating 
the nature of the munificent God. 1607 B. Jonson Volpone 
l. Hi, You are too munificent. 1649 Alcoran 27 God pro- 
miseth to you his grace and mercie ; he is munificent, and 
omniscient. 1682 SrR T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 5 Think 
it not enough to be Liberal, but Munificent. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. Introd. i. 27 Our munificent benefactor 
Mr. Viner. 18x3 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomunia. 200 note, 
Chaucer, and hismunificent friend and patron John of Gaunt. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. £?ig. vi. II. 78 Perhaps none of the 
munificent subscriptions of our own age has borne so great 
a proportion to the means of the riation. x868 Milman St. 
Paul’s xiii. 332 Laud.. was munificent, almost magnificent, 
1893 R. T. Jefi rey Visits to Calvaty 147 A munificent 
marriage settlement has been made for you. 

Munificently (miwni-fisentli), adv. [f. Mu- 
nificent a. + -LY k. j In a munificent manner; with 
splendid generosity, 

*394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Gj, Some large summes of 
monie.. which I knew not how better to iraploy..than by 
spending it munificently vnder your name. 1628 Bp. Hall 
Old Relig. vi. § 2. 48 That God doth graciously accept, and 
munificently recompence our good workes. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vi. §5. 3^ Henry had munificently rewarded 
his services to the crown. 

Hence f Mxmi’ficentness. Obs.~° 

X727 Bailey voi. II, Munificentness, Liberality, Bounti- 
fulness. 

f Mnnifience. Obs. [Badly £ Munify + 
-ENCE.] Fortification, defence. 

1396 Spenser F.Q, ii. x. 15 Untill that Locrine for his 
Realmes defence, Did head against them make and strong 
munifience [so ed. 1596 ; ed. 1590 has munificence). 

+ Mu-nify, v. Obs. firreg. f. L. muni-o (inf. 
munire) to fortify 4- -FY.J trans. To fortify; to 
provide with defences. Hence Mumified fpl. a, 
1603 Drayton Bar. Wars it. xxxiv. The King assayles, 
the Barons munify’d. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. yiii. 
27 Though many well reunified places were fetched off with- 
out any resistance. 1635 Heywood Hierarch. 609 The 
DiuelL. replied that he.,hnd no power to enter, tlie_ place 
being so munified and defended by his holy supplications. 
Muniment (mizmiment). Forms: 5 mine- 
ment, munyment(e, 5-6 muniments, 6 minu- 
mente,myniment, 6-8 miniment, 7 mumument, 
mynamente, 4- muniment, [a. OF. muniment 
(A.F., in sense 1, Rolls Parlt. an. 1315), ad. L. 
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mummentum fortification, defence (in med.Latin 
title-deed, etc., as sense i below), f. muni-re : 
see Munite v. and -ment.] 

1. A document (such as a title-deed, charter, etc.) 
preserved as evidence in defence of rights or privi- 
leges belonging to a person, family, or corpora- 
tion. Chiefly in collective plural. 

Formerly sometimes confused with Monument sb. z. 

1433 Rolls of Par It. IV. 479/1 Alie the Munimentes that 
Iongeth to the Cominalte of the seidTown. c 1470 Harding 
Chrott. Proem, xxvii, I haue seen of it the muniment, Vnder 
seale wryten. 1485 Rolls of Par It. VI. 295/2 All Evidences, 
Deeds and Minements, concerning the said Mannors. 1303-4 
Act 19 Hen. P/I, c. 35 § z All the evydences chartrez and 
munymentes concernyng the premysses. 1332 Huloet, 
Holies or lyke places, where minumentes or recordes be 
kepte. 1394 West '2nd Pt. Symbol., Chancer ie § 103 The 
said deedes, evidences, escriptes, writings, and myniments. 
1620 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 287 The ancient recordes and 
mynamentes, not onely of the towne, but also of other 
societies in other remote places of the kingdome. 1776 Trial 
of Nundocomar 32/2 Among the other records and muni- 
ments. 1845 Ld, Campbell Chancellors (1857) I. xiii. 194 The 
roll of his domestic_ expenses, preserved among the muni- 
ments of the bishopric. 1893 Fowler Hist. C. C. C. (O.H.S.) 
198 The various muniments, i.e. title-deeds or evidences 
relating to the College property. 

2. Anything serving as a means of defence or 
protection. Now rare. 

1346 Langley Pol. Verg, De Invent. Pref. z For both 
Bcastes and Birdes have, .weapons as Hornes tuskes and 
other like munimentes to resist their foes. 1378 Banister 
Hist. Man 1. 6 The Bones, .which to the brayne, in their 
construction, are so safe a muniment. 1629 B. Jonson On 
Poems Sir j. Beaumont, Though I confesse a Beaumonts 
Books to bee The Bound, and Frontireof our Poetrie; And 
doth deserue all muniments of praise, That Art, or lngine, 
on the strength can raise. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 130 
Others conceive one use of the Beard was for a monument. 
1677 Plot Qxfordsh. 339 These Fora, or places of Judicature 
(by the Danes called Tings), seem always to have had their 
muniments of stone. 1830 Examiner 163/2 Truth is the 
simple muniment with which every power used for evil may 
be met. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Worship Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 403 We cannot spare the coarsest muniment of virtue. 

•fb. [Cf. F. munir to furnish (with); also Muni- 
tion.] pi. Things with which a person or place 
is provided ; furnishings. Obs. 

1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 24 The couent that were gone 
oute cladde them with precious ornamentes of the chirche. . 
and dredde not alytell that the ornamentes and munymentis 
shold be sore hurte by the fallyng of the rayne. 1396 
Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 6 By chance he certaine miniments 
forth drew, Which yet with him as relickes did abide. 1607 
ShakS. Cor. 1. i. 122 Our Steed the Legge, the Tongue our 
Trumpeter, With other Muniments and petty helpes In this 
our Fabricke. 1832 MuNdy Our Antipodes (1857! 6 Where 
the receiving-rooms and bed-rooms contain little beyond 
the muniments necessary for sitting and lying. 

3. atlrib., as muniment- chest, -house, - room ; 
also muniment deed, a title-deed. 

1870 F. R. W ilson Ch. Lindisf 1 x 4 In this chamber is alarge 
carved 'muniment chest, a 1864 Hawthorne Sept. Felton 
(1879) 162 tlave you.. no “muniment deed? 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., A * Muniment house (in Cathedral, or Collegiate 
Churches, Castles, Colledges or such like) is a house or Tittle 
room of strength, purposely made for keeping the Seal, 
Plate, Evidences, Charters, &c. of such Church, Colledge, 
&c., such Evidences being called in Law Muniments. 1661 
Wood Life 18 Mar. ( 0 . H.S.) 1 . 384 D r . Wallis sent for A. W. 
to com to him, then in the "muniment-room in the School 
Tower. 1899 A. Clark Wood’s Oxford (O.H.S.) III. 105 
In the muniment-room of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, 
t Mu/Ilion. Mil. Obs. rare. [a. F. moignon 
stump : see Monion.] The trunnion of a gun. 

1646 Eldred Gunners Glasse 104 The knobs of the mettal 
at each side of the Peece are called the Tronions or Munions. 
Munion, variant of Munnion. 
f Mu-nish, v. Obs .~ 1 [f. F. muniss-, length- 
ened stem of munir L. munlre : see Munite ».] 
trans. To fortify, provide with means of defence. 

1633 J, Done Hist. Septuagint 69 It is scituated neare 
to the Temple in a most fairs seate rnunished with many 
towers made of Stones of extrearne greatnesse. 
Munishon, obs. form of Munition. 

Munrte, v. Obs. exc. Hist. Pa. pple. 5-6 
munyte, 7 munite. [f. L. munlt-, ppl. stem of 
mitnire to wall round, fortify, secure, earlier 
inomire, f. incenia pi., walls, ramparts; cogn. w. 
viurus (earlier mams') wall.] trans. To fortify, 
strengthen, protect. Hence f Munrted ppl. a., 
+ Muni’ting vbl. sb. 

c 1420 Palled, on H usb, vt. 223 Other condite hem kepe in 
pottes clene W ith pyk munyte & couching throutealway. 1333 
St. Papers Hen.V III (1830) I. 411 note, The fortresses and 
havens to be lortifyed and munyted. 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man I. 6 The head,. in whose propper angles they are., 
strongly munited from all externa and accidental! iniuries. 
1603 Fi.omo Montaigne 1. xlvii. (1632) 154 He had the better 
leasute to . .strengthen Townes, to munite Castles [etc.]. 1624 
Quarles Sion's Sonn. xx. 14 An yvorie Tower, In . . munited 
power. 16315 Bacon Ess., Unity in lie tig. 1 Arb.) 431 Men 
must beware, that in theprocuring,or Mumting, of Religious 
Vnity, they doe not Dissolue and Deface the Lawes of 
Charity. 1657 Earl Monm. tr .Paruta'sPol. Disc. 170 His 
Enemy is in the Dominions, in a well munited seat. 1663 
J, W am St oued/eng 15a It was not unusual., to munite the 
Tumuli of their Dead with su ch empalemeius. 1696 Phillips 
( ed, 5), Munite, fenced, made strong. 

Munition (mi«ni jan), sb. Forms : 5 muny- 
cion, 5-6 monysion, -yon, 5-7 municion, 6 
monition, monyoion, munishon, munitione, 


-tioun(e, munycyon, 6 - munition, [a. F. muni- 
tion, ad. L. munltion-em, f. munlre". see Munite v.] 
fl. a. The action of fortifying or defending, 
fortification, lit. and fig. b. concr. A fortification, 
defensive structure or work ; anything that serves 
as a defence or protection. Obs. 

1533 Bellenden Livy 1. iii. (S.T.S.) 22 Sic thingis done, 
he garnist mont palentyne, quhare he was nunst, with 
strang mvnitioun. c 1540 tr. Pol. Terg. Eng. Hist. (Cam- 
den) 1 . 259 Leavinge a garrison for the munition of the porte 
hee hasted into Denmarcke. 1333 Eden Decades 121 The 
situation of the place hath no natural munition or defense. 
1363 Calfhii.l Ans/tu. Treat. Crosse 39 Let vs enter into 
the walled cities, The battayles of the Heretiques doe arise, 
Let the munitions of Christ holde vs. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 598 The inhabitants, .haue the middest of 
the Groue fortified with a triple wall. The first munition 
containeth the Kings Pallace; the second [etc.], a 1619 
Daniel On Death Earl of Devon. 351 With what munition 
he did fortifie His heart. *11619 Fotherby A tkeom. n. vii. 
§4 (1622) 268 The fortification and munition of their Towne. 
1673 T. Turnor Bankers fy Creditors (ed. 2) 39 Such was 
the Care of our Ancestors .. in the Munition and Fencing 
about of their Rights and Properties, a 1716 South Serm. 
(1744) VII. iv. 75 The inward firmness of one must be cor- 
roborated by the exterior munitionsoftheoiber. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad 1. 357 Whose might, the chief munition is of all our host. 
1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xvii. (1818) II. 27 [Ants] unite 
more intimately for defence against some common enemy, 
and to raise works of munition that may resist his attack. 

2. sing, and pi. Military stores ; = Ammunition i. 
Often more explicitly munilionis of war. 

In the i6-i7th c. the sing, was often used spec. (= ammuni- 
tion in the present restricted sense) for what is used in 
charging firearms and ordnance, as powder, shot, shell, etc. 
The word is now rare exc. in pi,, chiefly in the full phrase, 
which is somewhat arch. 

<11533 Ld,. Berners Huon xx. 58 A grete shyppe,..wel 
furnysnyd with bysket, wynes and flesshe, . . and with mony- 
syons of warre. 1S44 in R. G. Marsden Set. PI. Crt. Adm. 
(1894) I. 140 All the victelles powder and monyeions of the 
shippe. 1560 Daus tr. S/eidane’s Comm. 56 They were 
neyther sufficiently furnished of munition nor weapons. 
1565 Cooper Thesaurus , Armatune duplices,. .Souldiours 
hauyng double munition. 157s Churchyard Chippes (1817) 
154 No maruel though, their hearts within did quaile Who 
did. .behold. Their powlder fayld, theyr water waxed skant 
Their hope is srnal, that doth munishon want. 1616 Bullo- 
KAR Eng. Expos., Munition, great Ordinance for the warre, 
great shot. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 163 We had of 
Tooles, Armes, and Munition sufficient. <1x639 Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scot. 11. (1677) 81 Right against it was all the 
munition of the Castle planted. 1642 Petition in Ho. Lords 
16 Apr. in Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 55 Armes, and Muni- 
tion for defence of this Kingdom. 1727-41 Chambers CycL, 
Munition, or Ammunition, the provisions wherewith any 
place is furnished in order for defence; or wherewith a 
vessel is stocked for a voyage ; or [those] that follow a camp 
for its subsistence. x8x8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXX 11 I. 200 
The President states, .that they have given aid to neither 
of the parties in men, money, ships or munitions of war. 
1823 Scott Talism. xx, De Vaux having been sent to 
Ascalon to bring up reinforcements and supplies of military 
munition. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 302 The company 
was to fit them out, and keep them supplied with the 
requisite equipments and munitions, and they were to yield 
one half of the produce of their hunting and trapping. 1868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. xvii.. (1876) 227 Gunpowder, firearms, or 
any other commodity which may be brought within the defini- 
tion of munitions of war. 

transf. and fig. 1360 Daus tr. Slcidane’s Comm. 233 'That 
olde enemye of mankynde. .l.ayeth to all hys munition. 1625 
B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. iii, Here Master Picklocke, Sir, 
your man o’ Law, And learn’d Atturney, has sent you a 
Bag of munition. <1x633 Austin Medit. (1635) 101 Take 
(after) from the.Bodie, all the Munition, that armes, and 
makes it strong in resisting. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 11. 
iv, They carry all their munitions [for birds’ nesting] into 
calling-over. 

fb. ’/Apparatus. Obs. 

1477 e arl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 33 Holding in his 
honde a fiabotomye of [tread or] munycion for latyng blood, 
1 3. ? A granted right or privilege; - Munity. 
1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 489/2 Corporacions, Municions, .. 
Annexions, IJnyons, severauncez from Shires. 

+ 4 . ? The action of providing, provision. Obs. 

. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 113 Also for to make 
into the same his saide grete Warderobe monysion of all 
maner of stuff. 1642 Ld. Save & Selr Sp. in Parlt. 25 
Feb. 3 This munition of such formes upon all men. 

5. Co tub. : munition bread [F. pain de muni- 
tion ] = ammunition bread ; munition bouse =* 
ammunition house ; munition ship (seequots.); 
t munition-wine, wine supplied to soldiers. 

1629 S'hertogenbash 30 The Gouernours diuided also 
*mu[n]itkm bread amongst the needy Burgers. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Munition bread, contract or commis- 
sariat bread. 1569 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1875) III. 263 To put 
in the samyn [pilcis] in the townys “mvmtion hous quhair 
thay war of before. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Munition- 
Ships, such Vessels as are employ'd to carry ammunition See. 
and to tend upon a Fleet of Men of War. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Munition ships, those which carry the 
naval stores for a fleet, as distinguished from the victuallers, 
1603 FwRio Montaigne 1. xxxv, So hard frosts, that their 
'•‘munition-wines were faine to be cut and broken with 
hatchets. 

Munition (mi»ni-Jan), v. [f. Munition sb. 
Cf. F. munitionner ( 16 th c. in Littre).] 

1. trans. To supply with munitions of wan 
. 1378-9 Reg, Privy Council Scot, III. 70 The citie of Car- 
lisle, . with ane strong castell and citidaill thairin, weill 
munitioned. 1640 Gent Knave in Gr. 1, i. B ij, A Leaguer 
cannot be planted, mann’d, victuall’d, and munition’d with 
a small magazine. 1631 Howell Venice 102 Twelve Gallies 
ready riggd and munition’d, which his Holiness shall 


mann for the service of the League. 1888 M. Morris C/a~ 
verhouse viii. 144 The castles of Stirling and Edinburgh 
were munitioned for war. 1893 N. Amer. Rev. Mar. 375 
England has strongly fortified and completely munitioned 
stations at Halifax and St. John’s. 

2. To furnish (a room), rare. 

1877 Hon. Miss F error dW.\\. 131 Helena’s room was very 
differently munitioned from the pretty chamber she had left.- 

Munitioner (mi«ni-Jana.i). rare. [f. Munition 
sb. or v. 4 - -er 1. Cf. F. munitionnaire .] + a. One 
who supplies military stores, a commissary. Obs. 
b. One who has the custody of ammunition. 

1632 Holland Cyrupxdia 141 The order of the Pioners, 
merchants and trades-men, artizanes and munitioners. 1888 
Rodway & Watt Chron. Hist. Guiana I. 9 By some acci- 
dent the whole stock of gunpowder exploded. JuanMartinez, 
the munitioner, or Captain of Artillery, was charged with 
negligence. 

f Muni-tor. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. L. munitor, 
agent-n. f. munlre : see Munite z\] One who 
works on fortifications. 

1669 Lf.vbourn in Sturmy Mariner's Mag. Commend. 
Verses, And the Munitor hither may resort For Rules 
whereby to Fabricate his Fort. 

Muuity (mm-niti). Now rare. [App. aquasi- 
etymological alteration (as if from L. munlre to 
fortify, confirm) of Immunity ; the word being 
misapprehended in the positive sense ‘privilege’, 
the negative prefix seemed inappropriate.] A 
granted right or privilege ; = Munition 3. 

In the quot. from Mountague (1648) in mod. Diets, munity 
is a misprint for mutiny. 

1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 397/1 Libertees, Fraunchises, 
Muniteez, Possessions, .. and all other thinges in eny of the 
said Letters Patentes conteyned. 1640 [H. Parker] Case 
Ship Money get These all in some sense may bee called 
Munities, or indemnities, belonging to the sacred person of 
the King. 1644 — Jus Pop. 46 It appears by the story of 
Kehoboam that the people might capitulate for just Mu- 
nities. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 446 It is in those 
elements of character which should forever prevent us from 
trusting him with equal social munities with ourselves. 

Muiyack, obs. form of Manjak. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 130 Munjack is a sort of Pitch 
or Bitumen, which we find in lumps. 

Munjak, variant of Muntjao, 

II Munj eet (mzmd.^z -t). Also man jit, mnngeet, 
munjeeth. [Bengali (Hindi majlth).') The 
Bengal Madder, f tibia cordifolia (formerly Mun- 
jista ) ; the roots of this plant used in dyeing. 

Also erroneously applied to the roots of Morinda citrifolia 
and M. tinctoria (Bentley Man. Bot., ed. 3, 1883). 

1813 E. Bancroft Perm. Colours II. 278 More recently. . 
it has acquired in the Company’s Sale Catalogues, the name 
of manjit and mungeet. 1819 Act 59 Geo. Ill, c. 32 (Rates 
Inwards), Madder or Munjeet._ 1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 
770 The roots of Rubia cordifolia. .yield the Madder of 
Bengal, and form even an article of the export commerce 
to Europe, under the name of Munjeeth. 

attrib. 1864 Munjeet-garancine [see Munjistin]. 

Munjistiu (mzmdgrstin). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
Munjist-a , Roxburgh’s specific name of the mun- 
jeet + -in,] An orange colouring matter contained 
in munjeet. 

1863 Stenhouse in Proc. Roy. Soc. Land. XII. 634 Mun- 
jistine exists in munjeet in considerable quantity, and can 
therefore be easily obtained. 1864 — ibid. XIII. 86 When 
the greater part of the munjistine is removed from munjeet- 
garancine by boiling water. 

Muixk-eorn, obs. form of Mongcorn. 

Mtmk(e, obs. forms of Monk. 

Munk(k)ey, -kye, obs. forms of Monkey, 

Munmoth, obs. form of Monmouth. 

Murm e, variant forms of Mun sb. 1 

Munne, variant of Min 77. 2 Obs. 

M million (mu-nyan). Arch. Forms : 6 mun- 
nyon, 7 minion, 7-8 monion, (7 monyon), 8-9 
mtmion, 7- munnion. [Alteration of munial 
Monial.] = Mult-ion. 

1593-4 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. (1896) 299 Set- 
tinge vp of 26 foote of newe Mvnnyons, 134. 16x7 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 205 The iames and minions 
to be of white stone. 1679 Moxon Meek. Exerc. ix._ 170 
The upright Posts that divide the several Lights in a 
Window-frame, are called Munnions. 1762 in Phil. Trans. 
LII. 313 The glass not only suffered, but the monions were 
greatly damaged. *823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 566 
The window-frames, of oak, consist of a Munnion, Tran- 
som and bars. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 293 The stone 
work in the munions, &c., of the clearstory were renewed. 
1883 Clark Russell Sailors’ Lang., Munions, the pieces 
between the lights in the galleries of ships in former times. 

Munnt., Mimonday, obs. ff. Mount, Monday. 

Munpynnys, variant of Mompyns Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Howe Douty Dk. of Albany, etc. 293, I 
shrewe thy Scottislie lugges, Thy munpynnys, and thy crag. 

Munsel, obs. form of Manzil. 

Munshee, -i: see Moonshee. 

Munsbeel, variant of Mtjncheel. 

Munshy, obs. variant of Moonshee. 

x8or Encycl. Brit. Suppl. II, 283/1. 

Munsix: see Moonsiee. 

Munster, obs. form of Minster 1 , Mustek. 

Munstral, obs. form of Minstrel. 

Munt, obs. form of Mint v . 1 , Mount. 

+ Munter. Sc. Obs, [a. F ■ mont re watch. CL 
Montra slang.] A watch. 


HUNTIN'. 

1634-5 Brf.reton Trav. (Chethara Soc.) i38 Speech in 
Scotland. We call here a clock a knock, a watch a munter. 
1644 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1819) VI. 152/1 Clocks, Watches, and 
Munters. 

Muntibank, obs. form of Mountebank sb. 
Muntin (worn tin). Building. Forms : 4moua- 
tayne, 7 mountan, moontan, 7-9 munton, 8 
montan, 9 muntin, -ing. [By-form of Montant 
with t dropped.] A central vertical piece between 
two panels, the side pieces being called stiles. 

[1330-z in J. T. Smith Antiq. Westminster (1807) 207 Six 
pieces of timber, called mountaynes, ready prepared for the 
said chapel.] x6u Cotgr ., Montant, a Mountan ; an vp- 
right beame, or post in building. i683 R. Holme Armoury 
in.xiv. (Roxb.) 15/2 The Rome well wanscoted about either 
with Moontan and panells, or carved as the old fashion was. 
1703 T. N. City tjr C. Purchaser 28 Stiles, Rails, and Mon- 
tans are of different breadths. 1774 (Jostling Walk Can- 
terb. xxv. 101 note. For example, by Gothic windows I mean 
those where the lights are narrow, and divided by muntons 
of stone. 1823 P. N icholson Pract. Build. 228 Muntins or 
Montants. — The vertical pieces of the frame of a door between 
the stiles. 1850 Parker's Gloss. Archil, s.v., English joiners 
apply the term muntin to the intermediate upright bars of 
framing, and call the outside uprights styles. 

Muntjak (nwrntdgaek). Also mintjae, mnn- 
jak, muntjac(k. [a. Sunda minchek (Rigg Sunda 
Biel.).] A small Asiatic deer of the genus Cer- 
vulus , esp. C. inuntjak of Java. (See quot. 1891.) 

1798 N f.mnich Polygl. Lex. v. 835 Muntjack Cervus Munt- 
jac. 1838 Penny Cycl. XV. 430/1 Such a conformation exists 
in some of the males of the Cervidse , the Munjak forinstance. 
1880 Encycl. Brit, XIII. 602/2 The kidangor mintjac {Ce-rvu- 
hts muntjac). 1891 Flower & Lydekker Introd. Mammals 
316 The native name Muntjac has been generally adopted in 
Europe for a small group of Deer indigenous to the southern 
and eastern parts of Asia and the adjacent islands, which 
are separated by very marked characters from all their allies. 

attrib. 1838 Pros. Zool. Soc. vi. 105 A new species of 
Muntjac Deer, which lately died at the Gardens. 
Munton, variant of Muntin. 

Munue(h, obs. forms of Monk. 

Munument, obs. form of Muniment. 
Mununday, obs. form of Monday. 

Munye, Munzel, -il, Muohwa, variant forms 
of Ming v. Obs., Manzil, Mahwa. 

Muphti(e, obs. form of Mufti. 

Muq uaddam, variant of Mokaddam. 

Mur, obs. form of Mike sb .1 

ci27S XI Pains of Ilell 150 in O. E. Misc. 151 Half heo 
dob in 0 f ur And half in-to a froren mur. 

Mur, obs. f. Moor sb.i; var. Mure a., Murr. 
MurJSna, miirena (miurrna). Also angli- 
cized 6-8 murena. [a. L. murmna , viurena sea- 
eel, lamprey, a. Gr. pvpaiva, also apxipatva, a fem. 
formation oil pvpos, crpvpos sea-eel. Cf. F. murine 
(whence peril, the form murene above), Sp. morena , 
I’g. moreia (whence Moray), It. murena.] In 
early use applied vaguely as the name of a kind of 
eel mentioned by ancient writers. Now usually, a 
fish of the genus Murxnct , the type of the family 
Mursenidae or Eels. 

1555 Eden Decades 200 Manates & murene & many other 
fysshes which haue no names. 1601 Holland PiinyX. 248 Hee 
caused certain slaues condemned to die, to he put into the 
stewes where these Lanipreies or Muraenes were kept. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The Murmna and lamprey, 
called by the Latin authors, lampetra, are two very different 
fishes. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. and Voy. xlvii, 620 Could 
we have dug out of Herculaneum or Pompeii.. a murmna 
fattened on Syrian slaves. 1899 Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 
685 Murenas are only eaten by the negroes. 

Mtirfenold (miurz ’noid), a. and sb. Also mu- 
renoid. [f. Muiuen-a + -oid.] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to the family Murxnidte. of fishes (see prec.j. 
b. sb. A rnurtenoid fish. 

1848 Owen in Times 14 Nov. 9/1 Both, .like other murte- 
noid fishes and the known small sea snake {hy drop his) swim 
by undulatory movements of the body. 1849 Craig, Mure- 
noids, a family of Apodal fishes, including the true eels. 
1859-62 Richardson, etc. Mus. Nat. Hist. II. 140 Family 
III — Muraenoids (Murcemedte [sicjj. 

Murage (miua’red^). Now Hist. [a. OF. 
murage , in med.L. muragium, f. F. mur wall : see 
Mure sb. and -age.] 

1 . A toll or tax levied for the building or repair- 
ing of the walls of a town ; also, in mod. use, 
murage duty. Also the right granted to a town 
for the levying of such a toll. 

[1275 Slat. Westrn. 3 Edw. J, c. 31 Des Citeins e des 
Burgeys a ki le Rey ou son piere ad grante Murage, por 
lor vile enclore.] 1423 Cov. Leet Bk. (E. E. T. S.) 59 pat 
Mold Lichefeld pay to be murage of this cite aftur he lond 
pat she holdithe, & no oper wyse. c 1440 Jacob's Well iv. 
29 To paye toll, pyckage, murage, or grondage. 1502 
Arnoldc's Chron. (181 x) 22 We haue grauntyd for vs and 
for our eyers to our citezens y' they.. be quyt for euer 
of pauage pontage and murage by al our reame. 1636 
Prynne Remonstr. agst, Shipmoney 8 Kings of England 
cannot by their Prerogative, .grant Murage, or any other 
such Tallage to any by Patent. 011676 Hale Narr. Customes 
iii, in S, A. Moore Foreshore (1888) 337 These two sorts of 
taxes. (1) Murage : for the wallinge in of a port so that it 
may bee safe against invasion of forren enemyes [etc.]. (2) 
Kaiage or wharfage. 1794 W. Hutchinson Hist. Cnmbld, 
i. Gloss., Murage , a toll taken for a cart or horse laden 
yoing through a walled city or town for repairing the walls 
thereof. 1810 Lysons Magna Brit. II. 11. 581 Another 
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ancient office Is that of the murengers [of Chester], whose 
duty it is to_ receive the murage duties, and superintend 
their expenditure in the repair of the walls. 1851 Orig. 
Paroch. Scot . I. 467 In the same year.. the same King 
granted to his burgesses of Rokesburgh liberty to raise a 
yearly murage from saleable commodities brought into the 
town in order to enclose it for the greater security of the 
same and the parts adjacent. 

j- 2 . The building of walls ; also a system of de- 
fensive walls (cf. OF. murage a wall), Obs. rare. 

1553 in rath Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 414 Massons 
workinge. .uppontheworkesof muradge and pavadge. 1600 
Holland Livyxxx iv. xxxviii. 875 This Sparta in times past 
stood without murage. And the tyrants of late dales had 
built walles against the open flattes and plaine fields. 

Murager : see M uuenger. 
t Mirral, sb. Obs. Forms : 5 muraill, -ayl(le, 
6 mural, Sc. pi. mural^eis. [a. F. muraille 
Com. Rom. muralia (repr. L. muralia neut. pi. 
of murdlis Mural a ., taken as fem. sing. : see 
-al 5) ; cf. Sp. muralia , Pg. mwalha , It. viu- 
raglia ; also OF. mur ail, Pr.muralh masc.] A wall. 

Modern editors have introduced the word, by a doubtful 
conjecture into the text of Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 208, where 
the folio has ’ Now is the moral! [? read wall] downe '. The 
Quartos have the unmeaning reading ‘Now is the moon vsed’. 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) II. 404 He sawe his 
enemies that hasted hem to come vnto the muraill & wallis 
with ladders. 1481 — Godeffroy iii. 21 He shewid to hym.. 
a parte of the muraylles whiche were thenne yet apperyng. 
1485 — Chas. Gt. 142 In suche wyse that the grete quarters 
of the murayl & walles fyl and tombled doun to the erthe. 
1513 Douglas AEneis x. i. 53 Amyd the clos rnural^eis and 
pnifi, And doubill dykis, quhou that thame assail. 1555 Eden 
Decades 336 In folowyng this order of woorke in the pourg- 
ynge and diuydynge of golde, it shall not bee requisite as in 
other maner of practises, to bee at greate charges by reason 
of many men which shall be needefull, with manye murals 
[orig. di tanlemuraglic ], furnaces, tiers, and dyuers artificers. 

Mural (miuo'ral) , a . 1 Also 6 -7 murall, 7 -ell. 
[a. F. mural ( coronne murail 14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), cf. Sp., Pg. mural, It. murale\ ad. L. 
vrural-is belonging to a wall, f. miir-us wall : see 
Mure and -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a wall ; resembling a wall. 
Mural diagraph (see quot. 1829) ; so mitral alphabet , an 

alphabet the letters of which are represented by knocks and 
scratches on the wall through which the message or con- 
versation is bemg sent. Mm al power (see quot. 1844). 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. viii. (1612) 35 Prouiding there- 
fore murall workes, they threaten hot assault. 1624 W'otton 
Archit . 1. 14 Adding much beautie & strength to the Murall 
Angles, where they fall gracefully' into an indented Worke. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 879 And soon repaird Her mural 
breach, returning whence it rowl’d. 1738 Glover Leonidas 
v. 551 Like the mural strength Of some proud city bulwark’d 
round. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 120 The rocks 
which on both sides are perfectly mural and equidistant. 
1807 J. Barlow Columb. 11. 244 Three cities gay their mural 
towers unfold. 1829 J. Swaim ( title ) The Mural Diagraph, 
or the art of conversing through a wall. 1844 G. T. Clark 
in A rchseol. Jr/tl. I. 102 The walls [of Edwardian castles] 
were strengthened by ‘mural’, or towers projecting inwards, 
. .and ‘ buttress-towers’ projecting outwards. 1851 Richard- 
son Geol. vi. (1855) *53 A mural escaipment is one of a 
steeper and more perpendicular character. 1860G. Prescott 
Electr. Telegr. xxi. 420 The dots of the Mural alphabet are 
represented by knocks on the wall, and the lines by scratches. 
i860 Hartwig Sea <$■ Wottd.i. 5 Bold mural coasts, rising 
precipitously from the deep sea. 1O80 Haughton Phys. 
Geog. ii. 71 A margin of lofty unbroken mural precipices 
nowhere less than 12,000 feet in height. 

b. Roman Antiq. Mural crown (= corona 
muralis ) : an embattled crown, conferred upon the 
soldier who first scaled the wall of a besieged town. 
So also mural coronet , garland, wreath, etc. In 
extended use, any embattled crown (e. g. that 
which the goddess Cybele is portrayed as wearing ; 
also Her.). 

1546 Langi.ey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 11. xi. 54 The mural or 
wal croune that was geuen to him that scaled firste the walles. 
157a Bossewell Armorie it. 77 b, One is named a Crowne 
murall. 1600 Holland Livy vi. 231 Two goodly murall 
garlands [bestowed upon Manlius] for scaling and entering 
upon the wals first. 1629 Massinger Picture 11. ii, AU 
rewards And signes of honour, as the Ciuicke garland. The 
murall wreath, the enemies prime horse,. .To bun alone me 
proper. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 85 P 2 He toils with- 
out the hope of mural or civick garlands. 1851 H hlvs Comp. 
Solit. iv. (1874) 54 One in rich vesture, superb, with what 
seems like a mural crown on her head. 

Comb. 1872 Howells Wedd. Journ.iiZgz) 297 The mighty 
rock, mural-crowned. 

2 . Placed, fixed, or executed on a wall. 

1561 Eden Arte Xanig. 11. xvi. 43b, You wyll make a 
mural dial. 1837 Howjtt Ruk Life vi. xvi. (1862) 584 'The 
mural tablets to the memory of departed rectors. 184a Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss, s.v., An arch inserted or attached to a wall 
is called a mural arch ; and columns placed within or against 
a wall are called mural columns. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. 
Monast. Ord. (1863) I 7 I A fragment of mural painting pre- 
served in the Christian Museum in the Vatican. 1872 Jen- 
kinhon Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 186 Isel church is a small, 
ancient building, containing, .some mural inscriptions. 

t b. Of a fruit-tree : Growing against, and 
fastened to, a wall. Also of the fruit. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., July 70 Mural-trees. Ibid. Oct. 
76 Plant dry Trees.., Standard, Mural, or Shrubs. 1709 
Phil. Trans. XXVI. 469 The Sap of our finer mural Fruit- 
Trees, as of Peaches. Nectarines, Apricoclcs, &c, 1731 Gentl. 
Mag. I. 40 The Nectarine and like delicate mural Fruit. 

absol. 1699 Evelyn Kal Hort., Mar, (ed. 9) 30 Now is 
the best time for pruning young Murals. 
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e. A sir. In mural arch, c a wall, or walled 
arch, placed exactly in the plane of the meridian 
. . . for the fixing of a large quadrant, sextant, or 
other instrument, to observe the meridian altitudes, 
See., of the heavenly bodies’ (Chambers Cycl. 
1752); hence mural arc, circle , quadrant , etc., an 
arc, circle, quadrant, etc., placed on such a wall; 
they have been superseded by the transit-circle. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v ; , Tycho Brahe was the first 
who used a mural-arch in his observations. 1786 Phil. 
Trans. LXXVI. 5 In the year 1689, M r . Flamsteed com- 
pleated his mural arc at Greenwich. 1812 Woodhouse 
Astron. vi. 25 When the quadrant is fixed to the side of a 
vertical wall in the plane of the meridian, it is called a mural 
quadrant. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. vn. vi. 696 The 
Mural Circle consists of a graduated circle furnished with a 
suitable telescope and very firmly fixed to a wall fmurus) 
in the plane of the meridian. 

3 . Rhys, and Rath. Belonging to or connected 
with the wail of the body or of any of its cavities. 
Cf. Parietal. 

1884 Barnes Syst. Obstetric Med. 4 Surg. I. 329 Parietal, 
..mural, interstitial or tu bo-uterine gestation. 1898 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. V. 866 Other parts of the endocardium 
maybe affected also (mural endocarditis). 1899 [bid. VI. 
161 A thrombus formed from the circulating blood is at first 
parietal or mural. 

+ Mtrral, a . 2 Obs. rare — l . [Badly f. L. mur-ia 
brine (see Muriatic a.) r -al.] = Muriatic a. 

1742 Perry in Phil. Trans. XLII. 51 This [hot spring] 
Water, .contains., a mural Salt of a limy Quality. 

Mtrral, «- 3 Path. rare— 0 , [a. F. mural , badly 
f. milre mulberry : see -al.] In mural calculus — 

‘ mulberry calculus’ (see Mulberry 6). 

1857 Dungi.ison Med. Diet., Mural , vesical calculi are so 
called, when rugous and covered with tubercles or asperities. 

'railed, a. rare. [f. Moral a. 1 + -ed^.] 
Made into a mural crown. 

1706 J. Philips Cerealia 104 Ardent to deck his brows with 
mural’d gold, Or civic wreath of oak, the victors meed. 
Murally ( miua-rali), adv. rare. [f. Mural a. l 
+ -ly 'A] a. With a mural crown, b. By means 
of walls or septa, e. On or from a wall. 

1855 Bailey Spin. Leg. in Mystic, etc. 107 Where Balkh 
Mother of cities, murally encrowned Mcurns. 1872 E. 
Tuckerman Genera Lickeuum 138 The passage from colour- 
less spores with entire spore-cells, to brown spores with at 
length murally divided spore-cells. 1882 Sala in lllnstr. 
Lond. News 16 Sept. 295/2 A sprig of 1 Pellitory of the wall ’ 
murally plucked from Fountains Abbey. 1895 F, Fowler 
in Eorum (N.Y.) Feb. 687 Hotels.. that have been orna- 
mented murally by some of the best-known painters. 

Muran, obs. form of Murrain. 

Murano (miuramo). The name of an island 
close to Venice, on which the manufactories of 
Venetian glass are situated. Used attrib. Hence 
Murane-se a., belonging to Murano. 

1879 A. Nesbitt In Encycl. Brit. X. 633/2 In 1428 a 
Muranese artificer set up a furnace in thesamecity [Venice]. 
1883 J. Paton ibid. XVI. 500/1 The products of the Murano 
glass-houses quickly supplanted the mirrors of polished 
metal. 1908 Outlook 4 J an. 17/1 Of very ancient Muranese 
stock, Carpaccio was born most probably in 1455. 
t Murated, a. rare— 0 , [f. L. mUrat-us walled 
+ -ed 1 .] (See quot.) 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Murated, walled, encompassed with 
Walls. 

Murath.ee, variant of Mahratti. 
Muratorian (mirm-atoa-rian), a. [f. Muratori 
(see below) + -an.] Ot or pertaining to L. A. 
Muratori (1672-1 750), an Italian scholar. Usually 
in Muratorian fragment (or canon), the earliest 
Western canon of the N. T. (of about 170 a. d.), 
edited by Muratori in his Antiquiiates Italicse. 

1855 Westcott Canon N. T. ii. § n. 235 The Muratorian 
Fragment on the Canon. Ibid. 586 (Index), Muratorian 
Canon 235, 1875 Lightfoot Comm. Col. 358 A mention of 

such an epistle occurs as early as the Muratorian fragment, 
t Muray. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. OF. murail wall ; 
see Mural yAJ A fortification, wall. 

13.. K. A Us. 6228 (Bodl. MS.), He J>er cas Butumay Of 
Meopante hat tou3 clay Wi(? pylers of metal stronge pat 
ben an hundrep leet longe And made swiche a stronge 
Muray pat neuer in tyl domesday per ne slial shipp out 
passe N eijier more ne ]>e lasse. 

Muray, variant of Moray. 

Murayl(le, variant forms of Mural sb. Obs. 
Murberien, obs. pi. form of Mulberry. 
Murburne, -byrn, obs. forms of Moor-burn. 
Mure(k, variant forms of Murk sb . 2 
Mureok(e, obs. forms of Moor-cock. 
t Mttrche. Obs. rare ~ l . A dwarf. 
c X440 Prenip. Parv. 348/2 Murche, lytyll man. Nanus, 
vel navus. 

Mur chis OXlite (mwutjisanBit). Min. [f. name 
of Sir Roderick lmpey Murchison (1792-1871) + 
-ite.] A variety of orthoclase of flesh-red colour, 
resembling pertite. 

1827 A. Levy in Philos. Mag. Ser, 11, 1. 452, 1 shall pro- 
pose for the substance I have described the name of Mur* 
chisonite, in compliment to the gentleman who first directed 
my attention to it. 1883 M. F. Heddlb in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 419/2 Amazon Stone, .and Murchisonite , golden cr 
greyish yellow, from Arran and Dawlish, are varieties [of 
Common Felspar ]. 
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t Ku’rcid, a. Obs. rare ~ [ad. late L. mur- 
cid-us slothful. Gf. Muncous a.] 1 Cowardly, un- 
advised, sloathful’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Mu rcous, a. Obs.rare~ x . [f. late L. murc-us 
(Amm. Marc.) one who cuts off his thumb to escape 
military service + -OUS.] Having the thumb cut off. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comfit, xiv. 473 When Surgeons 
do not handle [whitlows] as they should. . they render their 
Patients murcous. 

Murder (mpudai), sb. Forms: a. 1 morpor, 
-ur, 3-4 moxpre, 3-4, 6 murthre, 4 myrper, 4-6 
murthir, merther, 5 Sc. murthour, murthyr, 
5-6 mu.rth.ur, 6 mwrther, Sc. morthour, 4-9 
(now dial, and Hist, or arch.) murther ; j8. 3-5 
murdre, 4-5 moerdre, 4-6 mordre, 5 moordre, 
6 murdur, mourdre, 6 - murder. [OE. mord or 
neut. (with pi. of masc. form morpi'as) ~ Goth. 
maurjir neut. OTeut. * mwjro m :— pre-Teut. 
*mrlro-m, f, root *mer- : mor- : mr- to die, whence 
L. morl to die, mors ( morli -) death, Gr. ptopros,^ 
PpoTos mortal, Skr. mr to die, ward masc., mrti 
fem., death, maria mortal, OS 1 . mireli , Lith. mirti 
to die, Welsh manv , Iiish marp dead. 

The word has not been found in any.Teut. la r>g. but Eng. 
and Gothic, but that it existed in continental WGer. is evi- 
dent, as it is the source of O F. murdre, murtre (mod. F . 
meurtre) and of med. L. mardrum, murdrum , and OHG. 
had the derivative murdren Murder v. All the Tent, 
langs. exc. Gothic possessed a synonymous word from the 
same root with different suffix: OE. mortS neut., masc. 
(Murth 1 ), OS. wort! neut., OFris. worth , word neut., 
MDu. wort, mord neut. (Du. rnoord ), OHG. word (MHG. 
wort, mod.G. mord), OH. mortf neut.: — OTeut. *murfo- 
: — pre-Teut. *m rto-. 

The change of original o into d (contrary to the general 
tendency to change d into 8 before syllabic r) was prob. 
due to the influence of the AF. murdre , moerdre and the 
Law Latin murdrum .] 

1 . The most heinous kind of criminal homicide ; 
also, an instance of this. In English (also Sc. and 
U. A - .) Law , defined as the unlawful killing of a 
human being with malice aforethought; often 
more explicitly wilful murder. 

In OE. the word could be applied to any homicide that 
was strongly reprobated (it had also the senses ‘great 
wickedness’, ‘deadly injury’, ‘torment’). More strictly, 
however, it denoted secret murder, which in Germanic 
antiquity was alone regarded as (in the modern sense) a 
crime, open homicide being considered a private wrong call- 
ingforblood-revengeorcompensation. Even under Edward I, 
Britton explains the AF. murdre only as felonious homicide 
of which both the perpetrator and the victim are unidentified. 
The ‘malice aforethought' which enters into the legal de- 
finition of murder, does not (as now interpreted) admit of 
any summary definition. A person may even be guilty of 
‘wilful murder’ without intending the death of the victim, 
as when death results from an unlawful act which the doer 
knew to be likely to cause the death of some one, or from 
injuries inflicted to facilitate the commission of certain 
offences. It is essential to ‘murder’ that the perpetrator 
be of sound mind, and (in England, though not in Scotland) 
that death should ensue within a year and a day after the 
act presumed to have caused it In British law no degrees 
of guilt are recognized in murder ; in the U. S. the law dis- 
tinguishes ‘ murder in the first degree 1 (where there are no 
mitigating circumstances) and ‘murder in the second degree’, 
a. Beowulf 2055 para hanena byre. .morSres sylpeS. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 63 Mature men wenap pact morpor sy seo 
mteste synne. _ 13. . Cursor M. 1072 (Giitt.) Again abel 
her raised a strijf, wid murther he broght his broper o lijf. 
a 1373 Ibid. 1121 (Fairf.) par-wip come our creatour for-to 
speke wip pat traytour [Cain] of pat myrper [earlier texts 
murth] and pat tresoun. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. civil, The 
wolf, that of the murthir noght say[is] ‘hoi’ 1535 Cover- 
dale Mark xv. 7 There was in preson with the seditious, 
one called Barrabas, which in thevproure had committed 
murthur^ 1588 Smuts. Tit. A. iv. iv. 54 His traytrous 
Sonnes, That dy’d by law for murther of our Brother. 1649 
Bp. Reynolds Hosea it. 77 Jezebel binds her self by an oath 
unto murther. 1726 Buti.er Berm. Rolls vm. 151 But let us 
suppose a Person guilty of Murther. _ 1836 Lytion Athens 
(1837) II. 342 In despotic; Persia all history dies awayin the 
dark recesses and sanguinary murthers of a palace governed 
by eunuchs and defended but by slaves. 

j3. 5 a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 113.6 He wende to have 
reproved be Of thefte or mordre, if that he Hadde in his 
stable an hakeney. 1390 Gower Coif I. 270 Than se so 
gret a moerdre wroght Upon the Mod which gulteth noght. 
1470-83 Mm.ory A rthur iv.xv. 118 Hegaf them londes and 
Charged hem neuer to doo outragyousyte nor mordre. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. i. ii. 3 Though in the trade of Warre I baue 
slaine men, _ Yet do I hold it very stuffe o’th’conscience To 
do no contriu’d^ Murder. 1671 Milton Ramson u86 Hadst 
thou not committed Notorious murder on those thirty men 
At Askalon. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr, II. ix. 152 Ten 
years penance lwas]enjoined fora murder. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 21 1 The peal and flash of gun after 
gun gave notice, from three different parts of the valley at 
once, that murder was doing. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift 
A mer. 107 The farmer lived.. tor 48 hours; however he lived 
long enough to make it only murder in the second degree. 
fig. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias in. iii.T 6 This brutal impor- 
tunity is downright murder to one’s feelings, 

b. Proverb. Murder will out (also murder can- 
not be hid , etc.). The murder is out: said when, 
something is suddenly revealed or explained. 

13. . Cursor M. 1084 (Gfltt.) For-pi men sals into pis 
tyde, Is no man pat murthir may hide. C1386 Chaucer 
Nun's Pr. T. 232 Mordre wol put that se we day by day. 
*433 Lydo. St, Edmund ti. 225 in Horstm. A ItengL Leg. 
(1881) 400 Moordre wil out, tliouh it abide a while. 1596 
Shaks. Merck, V. it. iL 83 Murder cannot be hid long. 
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1706 Fasquhar Recruiting Officer m. i, Now the murder’s ! 
out. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxviii, Sir Leicester's cousins, 
in the remotest degree, are so many Murders, in the respect 
that they * will out 

C. Often applied to a death-sentence of a tribunal, 
killing of men in war, or any other action causing 
destruction of human life, which is regarded as 
morally wicked, whether legal or not. Judicial 
murder : see Judicial a. 1. 

1331 Turner Herbal 1. Prot. A iij b, By occasyon of thys 
boke euery man, nay euery old wyfe will presume not with- 
out the mordre of many, to practyse Phisick. 1662 Stil- 
lingfl. Orig. Sacne u. ix. § n. 276 Condemn them /or the 
Murther of Socrates. 1663 Dryden I nd. Emperor v. ii. (1668) 

60 Slaughter grows murder when it goes too far, And makes 
a Massacre what was a War. a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Reb, 
xi. §244 This unparalleled murder and parricide was com- 
mitted upon the 30th of January. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
108 The actual murder of the king and queen, and their 
child, was wanting to the other auspicious circumstances of 
this ‘ beautiful day'. The actual murder of the bishops., 
was also wanting. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 487 
Murder by false testimony is therefore the most aggravated 
species of murder. 1838 W. A knot Laws fir. Hear. for Life 
on Earth Ser. 11. xiii. 104 [War] is, rather than does, murder, 
d. personified. 

*393 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. ii. 21 His summer Ieafes all vaded 
By Enuies hand, and Murders bloody axe. 1812 Shf.lley 
Devil's Walk xxvi, The hell-hounds, Murder, Want and 
Woe, Forever hungering, flocked around. 

f 2 . Used without moral reprobation: Terrible 
slaughter, destruction of liie. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) *1717, & sir simond was aslawe _& 
is folk a! to grounde More murpre [7 ur, morpre] ?are nas in 
so lute stounde Vor pere was werst simond de mountfort 
aslawe alas & sir lienri his sone [etc.]. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy in, xxii, (1513) O v, Pryamus. .suche a mordre gan 
vpon them make That many grekes lay dede on the playne. 
c 1449 Pecock. Repr. v. vi. (Rolls) 516 Sowdiers wagid into 
Fraunce for to make miche morther of blood. *390 Disc. 
Sp. Fleet inv. Eng. 23 The same day. .the L. Henrie Seitner 
and sir William Winter did so thoroughly beate two Spanish 
Galeons . . that they were inforced to withdraw ihemselues 
to the coast of Flanders, where forsomuch as they were in a 
very euili taking, as well in respect of the murther of their 
men, as the manifolde leakes of their ships, they were sur- 
prised, and without fight rifeled by the Zelanders. 

3. As a cry or exclamation uttered by one who 
thinks or pretends to think himself or some one else 
in danger of murder. Also, in trivial use, as a comic 
ejaculation of horror. To cry blue murder (slang) : 
to make an extravagant outcry or lamentation. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. iv, (Fox <y Cock ) xiii. 478 The 
wedow hard, aud..Seand the cace, scho sichit and gaif an 
sellout: ‘How, murtbour, hay! with ane lviddious heir. 
Allace, now lost is gentill chantecleir 1 ’ 1604 Shaks. Oth. 

V. i. 27, I am maym’d for euer : Heipe hoa : Murther, 
murther. 1788 Burns Epigr. on Elfhinsione's Martial, 
Heard’st thou that groan— proceed no further; ’Twas 
laurelled Martial roaring murther 1 *837 Lover Rory 

O' More xlvi, Pooh ! pooh 1— mtirdher 1 there’s not a dhrop 
o’ wather in the pot. 1887 ‘ J. S. Winter ’ in Eng. Illustr. 
Mag, Dec. 179 The dingy person dropped his victim and 
howled what the half-dozen officers, .afterwards graphically 
described as ‘blue murder’. 1900 Pollok & Thom Sports 
Surinam, yBThe foolish beast would not budge, but kept yell- 
ing ‘blue murder’ whilst the bull was cruelly punishing her. 

4. Hist, Used occas. to render Anglo-Latin mur- 
drum : The fine imposed, in the 12th and 13th c., 
on the hundred in which a ‘ murder’ (i.e. felonious 
homicide of an unknown by an unknown person : 
see note under sense 1 ) had been committed. 

1823 Lixcakd Hist. Eng. (1854) I. 247 [Norman Conquest]. 
In legal language the penalty was denominated the ‘murder’. 

5. allrib. and Comb., simple attrib., as murder-fine 
(■= sense 4), -haunt, -oath, - tool ; objective, as 
murder-aiming, - darting adjs. ; instrumental, as 
murder-wasted ; f murder-man, a murderer. 

1789 Burns On Seeing Wounded Hare i, Blasted be thy 
*murder-aiming eye! 1898 E, Jenks in Cantemp. Rev, 
Dec, 884 The three neighbouring villages must pay the 
*murder-fine. c *4*2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ , 3166 Bet 
it is to sle pe *mordreman, Than suffre hym regne. c 1420 
Virgin's Compl. 32 in Pol. Ret. L. Poems (1903) 239, I 
criede on deth, ‘why wilt pu flef Cum, sle his moder, pu 
morder man 1 ’ £1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. xnr. ( Frog 4 
Mouse ) xiii, Bet gif thou sweir to me the *murthour aith 
But fraude or gile to bring me ouer this flude But hurt or 
harme. Ibid, x vi, Thow swore the murthour aith richt now, 
that I. *843 Carlyle P ast <$• Pr. in. x, Fighting with steel 
^murder-tools is surely a much uglier operation than Work- 
ing, take it how you will. *870 Morris Earthly Pur. III. 
IV. 30 Of Sigurd, who the dragon slew Upon the ’’murder- 
wasted heath. 

Murder (myudai), v. Forms: a. OE. (a-, 
for-, of ) myrprian, 3-4 morprs, 5-5 murthre, 
4 mirper, 3 morpere, 4, 6 murthur, 4-6 mor- 
ther, 5 mourther, 6 (myrther), murthir, 3-8, 
(9 dial.) murther; 0. 4-5 mo(u)rdre, morder, 
moerdre, 4-6 murdre, (5 mqorderyn), 6 mor- 
dir, 4- murder. [OE. (a-, for-, of-) myrtrian 
-OHG. murdmn (MHG. ermurderen , -morderen, 
mod.G. mordent), Goth, maurprjan :—0 i'eut. 
*murj>rjan, f. *mur]>vo- Mueiiek sb. 

It is doubtful whether the OE. verb survived into ME., or 
whether the ME. vb. is wholly a new formation on the sb. 
In any case many of the forms show assimilation to the sb. 
Cf, OF. mordrir, mnrdrir , murtrir to murder (mod.F. 
ineurtrir to bruise), Anglo-Latin nmrdra.re.\ 

1. trims. To kill (a human being) unlawfully 
with malice aforethought; in early use often with 
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the additional notion of concealment of the offence 
(see Murder sb. i) ; to kill wickedly, inhumanly, 
or barbarously. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2383 pe kinges 3onge breperen. 
aurel & ambrose Dradde vor hor eritage ymorpred to be. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1116 (Cott.) [God] will pat lie bii pe vttrage, 
pat murperhed [Fair/, mirperret, Giitt. murtherrt, Tfin. 
murperep] sua is ane ymage. *362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 42 
He nieyntenepliis Men to Morpere mynowne. c 1440 York 
A/yst. xl. 91 How pei mourthered pat man pat we of mene. 
1336 Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) I. 59 The Abbott of 
Towre Hill, being my[r]therd. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 
399 There be. .cut-throats ready to murther any man for a 
small piece of mony. 1737 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. ui. 
viii. Wks. X. 5*1 All historians are.. agreed that he mur- 
thered his nephew, 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5310 Grefles 
hym mordred for enuye. 1390 Gower Corf. 1. 344 To take 
and moerdre of his malice This child. C1440 Promp. Pars. 
342/2 Moorderyn, or prively kyllyn, sicario. 1330 Palsgr. 
642/1, I murdre, I kyll or slee a man in his bedde or at un- 
wares, je meurdrys. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 119 
If he had not been seasonably rescued, it was believed they 
would have muiderd him. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, 
I have slain-- murdered, if you will— my late master. 1835 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. xviii. IV. 212 Hamilton ^murdered 
the old man in cold blood. *86* Times 23 J uly, The charge 
is not merely that you killed your wife, but that you mur- 
dered her, by which is meant that you killed iier with 
deliberate intention so to do. 

•ft), with adverbial extension. Obs. 

1372 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 37 For innocents ar 
murtherit downe, without remors, in land and towne. 

c. rejl. To commit suicide or self-murder. 

£1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 724 (Fairf.) Thogh..ye 

for sorwe mordred your selve. £*565 in Hakluyt's Roy. 
(1904) VI. 331 The condemned person .. launcing his body a 
crosse from the breast downe all the belly murthereth him- 
selfe. 1629 J. Cole Of Death 33 The man that murdereth 
himselfe, after the committing of the sin, hath not any time 
of repentence. 1827 Macaulay Ess., Machiav. (1865] 1. 37/1 
Othello murders his wife ; ..lie ends by murdering himself. 

d. To slaughter in a terrible manner, to massacre, 

t Also with complement expressing the result : to murder 

to death. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 2859 So harde sautes to pe cite were 
3eu en, pat pe komli kerneles were to-clatered wip engines, 
&. mam of here mijthi men murdred to depe. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 10701 Paris with pyne was pricket at his here, To se 
his men so be_ mard, & murtherit to dethe. Ibid. 11141 
There murtherit were mony of the mayn troiens. *876 Ten- 
nyson Harold v. i, They turn on the pursuer, horse against 
foot, They murder all that follow. 

e. In fig. and hyperbolic uses. In the 18th c. 
occas. j- to torment, torture. 

121223 Ancr. R, 310 pu uniselie sunfule 1 po pu, puruh 
deaSliche sunne, murSredest Codes spvise, pet is, pi soule. 
c 1394 P . PI. Crede 666 Bope pey wiln & pei woldeti y-worpen 
so grete To passen any mans nirjt to morperen pe soules. 
1592 Shaks. Ren. $ Ad. 502 Thy eyes' shrewd tutor, that 
hard heart of thine. Hath taught them scornfull tricks, & 
such disdaine That they haue murdred this poore heart 
of mine. 1603 — Macb. 11. ii. 36 Macbeth does murther 
Sleepe, the innocent Sleepe. 17*1 in rath Rep. Hist. MISS. 
Comm. App. v. 186 It is inexpressible, how weli he prepared 
for his long departure, his desired exit ; murdering all hearts, 
who viewed him in that state. 1712-13 Swift Jrul. to Stella 
18 Mar., Dilly murders us with his z/puns. 1776 J. Adams 
Wks. (1854) IX. 421 Your motion, .for sending ambassadors 
to France with conditional instructions, was murdered. 1796 
Southey Lett. fir. Spain (1799) 221 There is not a part of 
the civilized world where the female mind is not murdered 
by the customs of society. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostaii 
48 Suspicion murders love, and from its death Come anguish 
and remorse. 

f. iransf. with an animal as subject or object. 

14.., 1323 [cf. Murdering vbl. ri.]. *397 Shaks. 2 Hen. 

IP’, iv. v. 79 Like the Bees, ..wee bring it to the Hiue; 
And like the Bees, are murthered for our paines. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa tx. 337 If the elephant chanceth to 
breake through the hedge, he murthereth as many men as 
he can finde. 1863 W. G Baldwin Afr. Hunting vi. 192, 

1 found Swartz and the Kaffirs exulting over a cow and 
young heifer, which they had murdered among them in 
about twelve shots. 

g. absol. To perform the act of murdering; to 
commit murder. Now rare. 

*333 Covekdale Jcr. vii. 9 When ye baue stollen, mur- 
thured, committed aduoutrie, and periury. rs97 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 126 Haue you a Ruffian that will svveare? 
drinke? dance? Reuell the night? Rob? Murder? and 
commit The oldest sinnes, the newest kinde of wayes? 1646 
Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. (1746) 193 The Nantes of such 
as murthered, this Examinant knoweth not. a 1762 Ladv 
M. W. Montagu, etc. P’erses to Imitator of Horace 103 
For tho' in law, to murder be to kill, In equity the murder’s 
in the will. 

2 . To spoil by bad execution, representation, or 
pronunciation, etc. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Lond. Diurn. 4 Thus, they kill 
a man over and over, as Hopkins and Sternhold murder the 
Psalmes, with another to the same, c 1693 rid Papulutit 
Phalerse 11. ii. 23 The Sense too oft is murder'd by the 
Sound. *728 Morgan Algiers II. 213 The Spaniards most 
corruptly and most abusively murder and confound several 
Letters. 173* Wes ley atui L et. to A uthor Enthus. Method- 
ists 2 In your Second [section], you cite (and murder) four 
or five Lines from one of my journals. *830 Mauryat King's 
Own xlv, Don’t kill Billy ; it’s bad enough to have murdered 
Shakspeare. 1861 Whyte Melville Good for N. I. 199 
Bella, .insisted on her teacher sitting down with her to roast 
Chicken when they ought to have been murdering a duet. 

3 . To consume or spend (time) unprofitably. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 371 r 8 A different kind of Men, 

who are the Pests of all polite Conversation, and murder 
Time as much as either of the two former. *736 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 241 If the hurry of business, .will admit 


MUKDERABLY. 

of an opportunity to murder a little time in writing to me, 

I should receive the favour as a mark of. .esteem. 1764 
Mem. G, Psalmauazar 95 Thus having murdered, as I may 
say, another year, we were dismissed. 1791-1823 D’Israeli 
Cur. Lit. (18 66} 255/2 Murdering time by a constant round 
of giddy dissipation. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 8 Aug., It kills time, 
or rather murders it, this company-keeping. 

4 . To mangle cruelly. [Cf. Y.meurlrir to bruise.] 
1876 Tennyson Harold v. ii, They have so maim’d and 
murder’d all his face There is no man can swear to him. 

f Mu’rderalaly, adv. Obs. rare — 1 . In 5 
Sc. murtberabily. [f. Murder sb. ( murther ) + 
-able + -ly 2 .] Murderously, by way of murder. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law of Anns (S.T.S.) 260 Quhat ever 
he be that siais a man nuirtherabily and secretly. 

t Mu’rderdom. Obs. rare— [f. Murder sb., 
after martyrdom .] The practice of murdering. 

1325 in St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 419 note, Yair cruell 
tirarmy and murthirdome of cristin pepill. 

Murdered (m Sudani ),///. a. [f. Murder v. 

+ -ed Vj In senses of the verb. 
c 1402 Lydg. Comfit. Bl. Knt. xli, How may thou see thus 
in thy presence, Without mercy, murdred innocence? 1388 
Shaks. Tit. A. ii. iii. 300 Some bring the murthered body, 
some the murtherers. 1697 Duydf.n Virg. Georg, tv. 657 
For Crimes, not his, the Lover lost his Life, And at thy 
Hands requires his murther’d Wife. 174a Young Nt. Th. 
v. 195 Hail, precious moments 1 stoln from the black waste 
Of murder’d time! 1765 Falconer Demagogue 52 Nor 
murder’d reputation marks his way. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. I. 663 The head of the murdered magistrate was 
placed over the Guildhall. 1876 ‘Ouida’ Winter City vii, 

1 don’t like murdered languages. 

Murderer (mz/udarai). [Partly f. Murder v. 

+ -erI; partly a. AF. mordreour , murdreour 
(-dr ere) , agent-n. f. mordrer, mordrir — Murder w.] 

1 . One who murders or is guilty of a murder (see 
Murder sbP 1 ). 

a. as 300 Cursor M. 23112 pc first range mast stincand, 
sal be o wreches mistruand; pat renaid ar traiturs and fals, 
Murthereres (Fair/, man mirleres] and monsuorn als. 
1470-85 Malorv A rthur vii. xiv. 233 A saide she they were 
good knyghtes hut they w r ere murtherers. c 1313 Cocke 
Lore.lt s B. 11 There were theues, hores, and baudes ; w 6 
mortherers. 1360 Daus tr. Shi Bane's Comm. 233 The 
Murtherer standyng behynd his backe,letteth dryve at him 
with an hatchet. 1603 Shaks. Mach. 1. vii. 15 First, as I 
am his Kinsman, and his Subiect, Strong both against the 
Deed : Then, as his Host, Who should against his Murtherer 
shut the doore, Not beare the knife my self. 1741 Middle- 
ton Cicero I, t. 54 Roscius prosecuted the Murtherer for 
damages. 1773 Adair Amer. lnd. 158 The Cheeralce.. 
still observe that law so inviolably, as to allow their beloved 
town the privilege of protecting a wilful murtherer. 

fl. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2387 Philomene (Cambr. MS.) 
He wil nat for his shame Don so as Tereus to lese his name 
N e serve 30W as a morderour [?>. r. morderere, -roure, -erour, 
murderour] or aknaue. 1390 Gower Con f. III. 340 Slain is 
the moerdrer and moerdrice. C1440 Promp. Parv. 342/2 
Moord(e)rare (A?, P. morederar), sicarius. 1471 Caxton 
Recuyell (Sommer) I. 63, Y had ieuer to be murdrid than a 
murdrere. 1509 Fisher Funeral Serin. Hen. VII, Wks. 
(1876) 272 King Dauid. ,,a!l be it he had ben anauoutrer & 
murdrer also, yet [etc.]. 1621 Donne Semi. xv. (1640) 1 . 149 
A Sheriffe that should burne him, who were condemned to 
be hanged, were a murderer, though that man must have 
dyed. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 - F. xxx. III. 139 note, Those 
female captives, who gave their charms, and even their 
hearts, to the murderers of their fathers, brothers, &c. 1841 

Elphinstone Hist. India 1 . App. in. 445 Alexander, .pro- 
ceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the 
royal city of the Zarangmi. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 

I . 487 The false witness, .is, in truth the worst of murderers. 
1863 Dickens Mui. Fr. 1. iv, We have got a murderer for 
a tenant. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 353 (Carol). MS.) Theswalwe 
mortherere of the foulis smale That malcyn hony of flouris 
frosche & newe. c 1585 K. Browne Answ. Cartwright 15 
The sinner is the murtherer of his owne soule. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. tir. v. 19 Lye not, to say mine eyes are murtherers. 
1611 Bible i John iii. 15 Whosoeuer hateth his brother, is a 
murtherer. 1q38Ge1.il. Mag. VIII. 208/2 King Alfred, who 
hang’ d 44 Judges in one Year, as Murtherers of the Law. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. iii. 17 It is the unrelenting mur- 
derer of hope and gaiety. 

+ 2 . A small cannon or mortar (see qnot. 1 704). 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII { 1896) 338 Morderers of yron 
..ij. 1563m Nicolson ScBurn Westmoreld.ifCumbld. (1777) . 

II , 223 In the Citadel. . .Small serpentines 2, fowlers 2, 
murderers 2. 1617 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Dolphins Danger 
Wks. 1630 ill. 33/1 The Dolphin, .hauirg. .some 19 pieces 
of Ordnance, and 9 Murtherers. 1628 R. Norton Gunner 
xiv. 59 Morter Peeces, Square Murtherers, 'forties, and Pet- 
tards are the sorts of the fourth kind of Ordnance. 1634 
Rclat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantation (1865) 20 We haue binit 
a strong Fort & Pa!izado,and haue mounted vpon it one good 
piese of Oidnance, and 4 Murderers. 1670 Lond. Gaz. No. 
436/1 This week the same Fregats took another prize from 
the Turks being a vessel of 6 Guns 4 Murtherers and 60 men. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Murderers, are small Pieces 
of Ordnance, either of Brass or Iron, having Chambers (that 
is Charges made of Brass or Iron) put in at their Breeches : 
They are mostly used at Sea at the Bulk-heads of the Fore- 
castle, Half-deck, or Steeridge, in order to clear the Decks 
when an Enemy boards the Ship ; they are fastned and tra- 
versed by a Pintle, which is put into a Stock. 

■f 8. A dagger or knife. Obs. rare — 1 , 
ci 310 liobl. Deny ll in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) I. to 
R obert gate a murderer or bodkin, and thrast his mayster 
in the bely that his guttes fell at his fete, and so fell downe 
deed to the erth. 

f 4 - (Seequot.) Obs, fare — 

*690 Evelyn Mundus Muliebris, Fop Diet. 19 Meurtrieres. 
Murderers; a certain Knot in the Flair, which ties and 
unites the Curls. 
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5 . An instrument used for catching codfish. 

1883 R- M. Fergusson Rambles in Far North xii. 79 

There is a method of catching deep-sea cod.. by means of 
an instrument called a ‘ murderer’,., consisting of a long bar 
of lead measuring about eighteen inches, with, numerous 
hooks attached, and suspended at the end of a long strong 
line. This instrument is towed at the stern of the fishing 
boat, and by its means many a large cod bids farewell to 
the Pentland Firth. 1883 Fisheries Fxhib. Calal. 12 ‘ Mur- 
derer ’ for catching Codfish. 

6. attrib. and Comb. 

1392 Arden o/Fevershamm.i.'Ei, Beset With murtherer 
theeues that came to rifle me. 1594 Kyd Cornelia 111. ii. 37 
The sword Which murdrer-like against thy selfe he drawes. 

Murderess (mz>ud3res). Also 4 moerdrice, 
6-7 murdress(e, imirtheress(e. [f. Murdeb(er) 

+ -ess. Cf. OF. morderesse. 

Gower’s moerdrice is properly a distinct word, imitating 
Fr. forms like emperice : see Empress.] 

A woman that commits murder, 

1390 Gower Con f. I. 346 Sche that was an homicide And 
ofhireoghnelord Moerdrice. 1588A. Marten Exhort. iJ.M. 
Faith/. Snbj. A 3 b, Athalea . . was slayne . . as a murtheresse 
of her owne children, c 1603 Rowley Birth MerL v. ii. 
Thou murderess of a king. 1632 J. Hayward tr, Biondi’s 
Eromena 15 What want you woman will you be your owne 
murtheresse? 1677 Mrs. Behn Abdelazeri. iii, Hold 1 hold, 
inhumane Murdress; What hast thou done, most barbarous 
of thy sex? 1804 Southey in Ann. Rev. If. 531 The 
parents, therefore, believe her to be the murderess, and 
prepare a fire to burn her. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1873) I. 
v. 87 Then laughed the murderess in her glee. 

*U In C. James Milit. Diet. (1602) and in later 
Diets, murdress is given equivalent to MeurtrtBre. 
Murdering (mfricbriq), vbl. sb. [f. Murder 
v. + -inq 1 .] The action of the verb Murder; 
also, an act of committing murder. 

_ c 1386 Chaucer Knits T. 1143 The treson of the mordring 
inthebedde. c 1440 /'romp. Parv. 342/2 Moo rderynge, sica- 
riacio, sicaria/us. 1383 T, Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy, 
tv. xxxvi. 160 [The] cruel murthering of their ancient citizens. 
1629 J. Cole 0 / Death 32 The murthering of a mans selfe 
to eschew any calamity or sorrow, doth not argue any 
valour, but cowardise rather. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
Wales. (ed. 3) II. 28 They ..usually continue their murderings 
until, in retaliation, blood is expiated by blood. 

trails/. 14.. Noble Bk, Cookry (1S82) 86 Tak a goos of a 
nyght and a day murdring and chope hir in the wort in the 
same manner. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 51 Put not to many 
shepe in a penne at one tyme. .for feare of murtheryng or 
ouer pressyng of their felovves. 

D. In passive sense. Obs. 

1472-5 Rolls o/Parlt, VI. 160/x [The witnesses said they 
dared not to present the truth] for drede of murd[r]yng, and 
to be myscheved in their owne houses. 1600 J. Jane in 
Hakluyt/ Voy. III. 844. The Captaine being in danger of 
murthering, was constrained to vse leuitie, 

f C. allrib . : Murdering battery (see quot.) ; 
murdering shot, shot used in a ‘murdering piece’. 

1628 R. Norton Gunner x. 52 Peeces that either shoote 
stone shot, Fireballes, Murthering Shot, or els no shot at all. 
1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Battery, Battery de revers, or 
murdering battery, is one that plays on the back of any 
, place; and being placed on an eminence, sees into it. 

Mu'rdering, ppl. a. [f. Murder v. + -ins 2 .] 
That murders or commits murder, lit. and Jig. 

1350 Lever Serm. (Arb.) 38 As pickings theft, is lesse then 
murtheryng robrye: so [etc.], c 1360 (title) Orations of 
Arsanes agaynst Philip the trecherous kyng of Macedone ; 
..and of Scanderberg prayeng ayde of Christian Princes 
agaynst periurous murderyng Mahumet [etc.]. 1593S11AKS. 

2 Hen. VI, 111. ii. 324 Their cheefest Prospect, murd'ring 
Basiliskes. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab.lv, His murdering 
guns aloud defiance roar. 1676 Hobbes Iliad v. 415 Mars, 
bloody, murthering Mars. 1760 Ann. Reg. it These mur- 
dering wars which cut off so many experienced officers. 
1790 J. B. Moueton Mann. W. Ind. 183 He horsewhips and 
shoots you dead with a murdering infamous tongue. 1839 
W. Collins * Blow up with the Brig/, I struggled hard to 
force my eyes from the slow, murdering flame. 

t b. Of bait; cf. Killing ppl. a. 1 b. Obs. rare— 1 . 
1681 Chet ham Angler’s Vade-tn. iv. § 26 (1689) 57 In the 
month of April, for Trouts, that ’tis A Murthering Bait, 
Hence + JVtrfrderingly adv. 

1663 J. Sparrow tr. Behind s Rem. Wks., 1st Apol. RnUh. 
Tylcken 1 Venomously, spitefully, hatefully, murtheringly. 

Murdering piece. Obs. [See Piece sb. 1 1.] 

1 . — Murderer 2. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. tv. v. 95 O my deere Gertrude, this, 
Like to a murdering Peece in many places, Giues me super- 
fluous death. 1603 Knou.es Hist. Turks .(1621! 831 And 
seeing them that were gathered together into the market 
place., to fight as men altogether desperat, he caused certain 
murthering pieces to be bent upon them. x6ss E. Terry 
Voy. F. India 163 Mann’d. she was hut with ten men, and 
had only one small murdering-peece within her. 

Jig. 16x7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel n,!, There 
is not such another murdering-pieee In all the stock of 
calumny. 

<[ 2 . Used by Burke for; A picture of carnage. 
Cf. battle-piece : see Piece sb. 17 b. 

1797 Burke Regie, Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 309 A far more 
cruel ‘murdering piece* than had ever entered into the 
imagination of painter or poet. 

Murderisll (mnudarif), a. rare. [f. Murder 
sb, + -T8H.J Murderous. 

1550 W. Lynne Car ion's Cron. 262 b, Perceynyng the craft 
and papisticall murderysh harte of his brother, 1904 E. F. 
Benson Chal loners ix, Did you ever see such a tsuuderish- 
looking woman ? 

t Mu rderment. Obs, rare, [f. Murder v. 
+ -ment.] The act of murdering. 
c 1425 Cursor M. 19716 (Trim), Ni?te or day whentie J>e| 


MURE. 

my?t spie Bi murderment to do him di;e. 1348 Udai.l 
Frasm. Par. Lukeiv. 52 The slaughter and murdremente 
of howe manye persones. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 11. ii. To her 
came message of the murderment. 

Murderous (rrmudaras), a. [f. Murder sb. t 
+ -ous. Cf. OF. mordreuxi\ 

1 . Of persons ; Guilty of murder (lobs.) ; capable 
of or bent on committing murder. Also transf. of 
weapons, physical agents, etc. 

1533 Coverdale Zepk. ii. 5 Wo vnto you y* dwet vpon the 
see coost, ye murthurous people, a 1586 SroNEY Ps. v. ii, 
Thou, the Lord, in endless hatred hast The murd’rous man. 
1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 88 Stay murtherous villaines, will 
you kill your brother ? 1394 — Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 94 Queene 
Margaret saw Thy murd’rous Faulchion smoaking in his 
blood. 1671 Milton P. R. it. 76 Enforc’t to flye Thence 
into Egypt, till the Murd’rous King Were dead, who sought 
his life. 1689 Col. Rec. Pennyslv. I. 252 He was pleased to 
direct that ye murtherous woman’s sentence should proceed. 
1719 Watts Hymns <4 Sfii r. Songs u. Ixxxiv. (1751) 206 
The rich Flood of purple Gore Their murth'rous Weapons 
dy’d. 1720 J. Hughes Siege Damascus v. ii, Too well I 
know thee now, O murd’rous fiend ! 181 1 Pinkerton Petral. 
1J. 496 In different parts around the mountain, powerful 
murtherous vapours, of a mephitic nature, were exhaled. 
1837 J. H, Newman j P ar. Serm. (ed. 2) III. ii. 22 Saved 
from the murderous Egyptians in his infancy. 1S84 A. J. E. 
Wilson Vaskti iii, Putting her fingers in her ears that she 
might not hear the bubbling of the murderous water, she 
shut her eyes and sprang into the pond. 

2 . Of the nature of murder ; characteristic of or 
involving murder. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. L 185 Who can he hound by 
any solemne vow To do a murd’rous deede. 1660 Trial 
Regie. S3 Suppose, .they should have agreed upon such a 
Murtherous Act. 17S4 Goldsm. Trav. 416 Where beasts 
with map divided empire claim. And the brown Indian 
marks_ with, murderous aim. 1877 Mrs. Omni ant Makers 
Flor. iv. 93 The Florence of the historians. . in which so 
many murderous encounters., were always going on. 

3 . Comb. 

1634 Gataker Disc. Apol. 62 This, .murtherous-minded 
man. 1833 James Gipsy i, ‘This is a murderous-looking 
spot said Colonel Manners. 

Hence Mrurderously adv., Mn’rderonsness. 
i6n Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. xl. 79/1 Oswy King of North- 
umberland .. was murtlierously made away, a 1639 W. 
W hateley Prototypes a. xxix. (1640)133 fl ake heede of these 
vices, Envy, murderousnesse, hard-heariednesse, cruelty. 
1844 L. Hunt Poems 163 Some, whom feeble love's excess, 
Through terror, tempts to murderousness. 1885 Manch, 
Exam, afi June 5/7 He was attacked and murderously 
assaulted by two men. 

Mtirdre, obs. form of Murder sb. and v. 
t Mirrdres, v. Sc. Obs. Forms : a. 4 mwr- 
thrys, 5 murbhrys ; $. 6 mm'dreis, murdris, 
murdres. [ad. OF. murdriss-, mordriss-, length- 
ened stem of wurdrir, mordrir Murder v. Cf. 
Murtkish v. (The a forms are due to assimilation 
to murther Murder jA)] — Murder v. 

a. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xxti. ( Laurentius I 92 He had as 
a wykytmane Mwrth[r]yst his lord, c 1423 WyntounOo?;. 
vi. ix. 63 (1795) 1. 176 In Murrawe syne he murthrysyd was. 

|8. c 1307 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 30 In pottingryhe wrocht 
grit pyue. He murdreist mony in medecyne. 1508 — Tua 
Mariit Women 212 Apone sic materis I mus[e], at myd- 
nyght, full off, And murnys so in my mynd, I murdris my 
selfin. 1543 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1S64I II. 349 wo??, The 
Lord Madane’s fader was ciuellie murdressit. .be Sir John 
Campbell of Calder, a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Cfiron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 83 They murdrest him to the deid. 1585- 
86 Reg. Privy Council Scot, IV. 57 Maist scharnefullie to 
murdreis him. 1398 Ibid. V. 443 To have murdreist him 
be way of hamesuckin. 

+ Mtcrdresar. Sc. Obs. [f. prec. + -ar 3 .] 
= Murderer i and 2. 

1329 Lyndesay Comp/. 363 Men murdresaris, and com- 
moun theifBs, In to ihal court gat, all, releifiis. 1336 Bel- 
lenden Citron. Scot. ix. xxv. (1821) II. n6The murdresaris 
at last war takin. 1349 Compl, Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy 3our 
cannons, culuerene,. .murdresaris. 
t Mu rdrier. Obs, rare—', [a. OF. nmrdrier 
(mod.F. meurtrier ), f. murdre Murder t/.] 
= Murderer. 

1481 Caxton Godeffroy x. 32 The contrees were ful of 
theues and of murdriers. 

Murdris, variant of Murdres v. Obs. 
Murdur, obs. form of Murder sb. 
f Mure, sb. Obs. [a. F. mur L. murunt 
(mhrus).] 

1 . A wall. Also transf. and fg. 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) I. 271 He. .fortefied the 
Cyte of Troye with mures & towrs. 011332 Lfland l tin. 
(1768) II. 70 Rogerus le Poure. .cast a great Dike without 
it, and made a fake Mure without the Dike. 1377 Settle 
Frobisher's 2nd Voy. in Hakluyt (1589) 624 At our first 
comming the streights seemed to he shut vp with a long 
mure of yce, 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 119. 1631 J kr, 
Taylor Clems Dow. 3 There was never any people but had 
their Priests.. and kept holy things within a mure. 

2 . quasi-<7«/. in enmn-mure = mural crown ; 
also Comb, in mure-crowntd adj. rare— 1 . 

168a Wheleu yourn. Greece nr. 238 Another I saw,. of 
silver, with a Mura-crowned Head. Ibid. 264 A Figure, 
with a Crown -mure, with these Letters about it, 

MtU?e, a. Obs. exc.dtal. (EastAngl. rseeE.D.D.) 
Also raewre, meure, moyre, mur, meuer. [a. 
OF. meiir , meure, mod.F. mtir, mAre ripe, mature.] 
a. Grave, modest, Demure, b. Mature (in phrase 
mure deliberation). 

C1440 Jacob's Well xli. 234 t*e secunde fote In brede [of 


MURE. 

frenschip] is benignite, (rat is, to suffere, & to be mure, & 
no3t veniable, ne Kolde wratthe in herte. 1442 T. Becking- 
ton Cory, (Rolls) II. 215 By commune and mure delibera- 
tion t’acertaine your said Mageste of such inconvenients as 
[etc.], c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7678 Moyre and sobyr 
in worde and dede. c 1300 Melnsine xxiv. 160 He purueyed 
of remede by good & meure deliberacion of bis counseill. 

b. Comb.-. mure-hearted a. {dial.), tender- 
hearted (see E. D. D.). 

Mure (miu»i),w. Forms: 6 mowre, 5- mure. 
Pa. pple. 4 rnwryt, 5 mewred, 5-6 muryd(e, 6 
murid, muryed. [a. F. murer L. miirare, £. 
mur-us Mure iA] 

1 . trans. To wall in, to surround with a wall or 
walls ; to fortify. = Immure z>. 1. Also with up, in. 

c 1440 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 277 He had let muren alle 
the mountayne aboute with a stronge walle and a fair. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. v. cxl. 126 Howsis, Castellis, and townes 
strongely muryd. 1503 Hawes Examp. Vir. xii. 215 But 
sapyence with her wordes me mured With walles of comfort 
makynge me mery. 1653 U rquhart Rabelais 1. lii, All other 
Ablnes are strongly walled and mured about. 1780 Von 
Troil Iceland 189 This bath, which is large enough to con- 
tain 50 persons at one time, is mured in with a wall of basalt. 

2 . To block up, or build up (a door, gate, etc.), 
by means of bricks and mortar, stones, etc. Also 
with up. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iv. 164 Thai or day, throu melt ill pane, 
Had mwryt vp the ^et agane. 1523 Ld. Berners Fraiss. I. 
cccxcviii. 689 Le.t vs enclose ourselfe in this towne, and mure 
vp all onr gates. 1673 Bp. S. Parker Reproof Rek. Tramp. 
519 Mure up your school doors. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. 
vn. 632 There lodge their tons of powder and retire, Mure 
the dread passage, wave the fatal fire. 

transf. and fig. 1581 Mulcaster Positions (1887) 69 Such 
fleshy parts, .do. .as it were mure up, and stop the passage. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. 34 He tooke a muzzel strong Of 
surest yron. . : Therewith he mured up his mouth along. 

b. To wall up the doors of; to stop the means 
of access to. With tip. 

1550 Sir R. Bowes in Hodgson Hist, Northwnbld. (1828) 
hi. 11. 200 The said utter courde were best, as me think, to 
be mowred upp. 1672 Marvell Reh. Tramp, t. 124 Why 
not adjourn the Term, mure up Westminster-hall [etc.]. 

3 . To shut up or enclose within walls; to im- 
prison; to confine as in a prison or fortress. «* 
Immure v. 1. Also with tip. 

In some examples the vb. app. refers to the alleged walling 
tip in cells of anchorites (who were fed through a hole ill the 
wall) and of persons condemned to perish by famine. 

a. 1450 Knt. de La 7'o«r(i9o6) 73 He kylde hym, and dyde 
bis wyf to be mewred and putte in pryson perpetuel. 1530 
Palsgr, 642/1 It is a payne to be mured up in a stone wall 
lyke an anker. i6n Bible Josh, x. heading. The fiue 
Kings are mured in a caue. 1670 tr. Bernier's Mogul Emp. 
(1676) I. 179 The Women were mured up, where they dyed 
of hunger and misery. 1799 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. ill. 104 
Some youth, once mur’d in squalid city jails. 1847 Marryat 
Ckildr. N. Forest xx\ i, [They] are not a little tired of being 
mured up in the cottage. 1888 Amalie Rives Quick or 
Dead vii. (1889) 82 They could never voluntarily have mured 
themselves in labyrinths of brick and stone during these late 
autumn days. 

b. rejl. To shut oneself tip. 

1608 Bp. Hall Epist. 1. v, An English-man, so madly de- 
vout, that he bad wilfully mur’d up hunselfeasan Anachoret. 
1893 Blacic Handsome Humes I. 5. 16 She said it was a 
pity he mured himself up in his college at Oxford. 

V Mure, obs. f. Mare sb.\ Mire, Moor aH, Myrrh. 
Mureburne, -cok, obs. ff. Moor- burn, -cock. 
Murell, obs. form of Mu it At, aA 
tMu*rely,«<fe. Obs. Also 5 meuerly , meurely. 
[f Mure a. + -lit 2 .] Demurely; considerately. 

e 1400 Deslr, Troy 12431 The maidon to tbo mighty 
meuerly saide [etc.]. C 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
to, vij. virgens . . of ther clieris aperid murely. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 111. ii, He ought to do no thyng ayenst his wylle, 
But to do al thyng nobly, meurely, fermely & honestly. 
Murene, obs. form of Murasna. 
f MuTenger. Obs, Forms: a. 6 murager. 
A 6-9 mureuger, muringer. [ME. murager, f. 
Murage; for the later insertion of n cf. passenger, 
messenger. ] An officer whose duty it was to keep 
the walls of a city in repair. 

a. 1506 in Mnnic. Corpor. Rep. (1835) iv. 2622 [The charter 
of Henry VII provides that the mayor and citizens of Chester, 
may yearly choose . . two citizens to be overseers of the walls, 
..called Murngers. 1 1380 in 9 tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. 1. 305/1 [Oath for burgesses of Great Yarmouth, for 
their.. election of] muragers. 

/). 0600 Webb in D. King Vale- Ray all (1656) n. 18 The 
special care whereof [the wall], belongeth to certain Officers 
yearly, .elected., called the Maringers [sic], being usually, of 
the most antient Aldermen of the said City. 1682 Thorps by 
Diary (1830) I. 122 The walls [of Chester] are kept in 
excellent repair by the Muringers. 1815 W, Price Hist, 
Oswestry 86 The corporation of Oswestry consists of a 
mayor,, .coroner, mureuger, town-clerk [etc.]. 1883 in Picton 
L'pool Mnnic. Rec. 1. 188 A muringer is mentioned amongst 
the officers in the reign of Philip and Mary. 

Murepe, obs. form of Mirth. 

Mures: (mumeks). Pi. murices (min»‘risfz), 
also murexes. [a. L. murex (pi. murices ) ; 
prob. cogn. w. Gr. pva£ (:— prehistoric *musak-) 
sea-mussel.] A kind of shell-fish, the animal of 
which yields a purple dye. 

*589 Greene Tnllies Lone (1616) E 2 b, [Will] no color 
content your eye, but such as is stained by the fish Murexl 
*698 M. Lister Journ. Paris (1699) 74 There Were but 
few Shells; but amongst them there was a Murex which 
dies puride. *757 Dyer Fleece u. 599 He beheld The 
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wounded murex strike a purple stain. 1831 Woodward 
Mollusca 1. 106 The murices appear to form only one-third 
of a whirl annually. 1889 Westgarth A ustral. Progr. 316 
Spinous murexes went in basketfuls for a shilling. < 
attrib. 1605 B. Jonson Masque of Blackness, All hauing 
their lights burning out of whelks, or murex shells. 

Murexan. (miu® - reksan). Chem. Also mu- 
rexane. [f. Murex + -an.] Purpuric acid. 

1838 R. D. Thomson in Brit. Ann. for 1839 (ed. R. D. 
Thomson) 384 Murexan. When murexid is dissolved in 
boiling water, and the solution mixed with muriatic [etc.]. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 135/2 Murexane. 

Murexide (miu 3 ‘reks3id). Chem. Also rmi- 
rexid. [f. Murex + -IDE.] Pnrpnrate of am- 
monia. Also attrib. 

1838 R. D. Thomson in Brit. Ann. for 1839 (ed. R. D. 
Thomson) 383 Murexid, or purpurate of ammonia of Prout. 
1841 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 1384 Murexid.-- -This term has 
been applied by Liebig and Wohler to Dr. Prout s pur- 
purate of ammonia. 1873 lire's Diet. Arts III. 378 1 he 
murexide colours are very fresh and brilliant, 1876 G. B. 
Goode Anim. Resources U. S. 93 Series of murexides, or 
purpurate of ammonia dyes, made from guano. _ 1883 W. 
Roberts Urin , $ Renal Dis . lii. (ed. 4) 68 A bright violet 
hue (murexid) is instantly developed. 

Mureyn(e, obs. forms of Murrain so . 

Murg, variant of Marg. 

MurgeOU (mSud.pn), jA 1 Now dial. Also £ 
margon, J murgion, 8 mergin, mudgeon. 
[Of obscure origin ; cf. dial, morge (Chesh.) mudge 
(Line.) of similar meaning.] + Dirt, refuse, dregs 
{obs.) ; wet peaty soil; the mortar and cement of 
old walls. 

a 1400-30 A lexander 628 It come noijt akyng son 3eknaw 
wele tosytt Doune in margon &inolleemangeothireschrewis. 
11607 Norden Suru. Dial. iv. 229 Many fetch Moore-earth 
or Murgion from the riuer between Colebrooke and Ux- 
bridge. 1730 G. Hughes Barba does *251 Some.. Vapours 
that arose from the Mudgeon or Dregs of the Liquor. 1787 
W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) I. 30 Another specimen of 
manure much coveted here is ‘ mergin ’—that is the rubbish 
of old buildings. 

Murgeon (mw-rd^n), sbp Now only Ac. Also 
6morgeowne. [Of obscure origin.] //.Grimaces, 
bodily antics. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 38 Scho maid sic morgeownis 
with hir hippis, For lauchter nain mycht hald thair lippis. 
<11383 Montgomerie Flyting 495 With mud;ons, and mur- 
geons, and mouing the biaine, They lay it, they lift it [etc.]. 
1695 J. Sage Fundam. Charter Presbyt. Pref. (1697) n 2, If 
their Mein had resembled so much as the Murgeons of an 
Ape, I could have pardon’d him. 1838 Ramsay Remin. 
Ser. 1. (i860) 174 He.. gars them fissle, and loup, arid mak 
murgeons to please the great fovvk. 

Comb. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's ii, Down cam masons and 
murgeon-makers, and preachers and player-folk. 

Murgeon (mriudjsn), v. Sc. Also 6 murion, 
7 mourgean, murgean. [f. Murgeon jA-] trans. 
a. To make grimaces at (a person). Also absol. 
to grimace, b. pseudo-azr/z. To murmur, mutter. 

13.. Christ's Kirk Gr. 29 (Bannatyne MS.) Scho skornit 
Jok and skraipit at him, And mvrionit him with mokkis. 
1606 Birnik Kirk-Buriall (1833) 2 The world, who..hes 
beene accustomed to murgean and apishly to imitate the 
kirks holy ceremonies, ibid. 10 In steed of mourning in 
the dust.. we mumchance and mourgean in such dilicate 
duilles, that [etc.]. 1837 J. M. Wilson Hist. T. Borders 
III. 304 How he. .murgeoned his Cameronian aiths as he 
saw their smolt spirits scour awa to heaven like fire flaughts 1 
Murgion, obs. form of Murgeon sbf 
Murgullie: see Margo lire. 

Murhpe, obs. form of Mirth. 

Murhwa, variant of Murwa. 

Muri ; obs. form of Merry. 

Muriacite (miu»-riasait). Min. [ad. G. mu- 
riacit (,1795), irreg. f. L. muria -. see Muriate and 
-me.] = Anhydrite. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 144 Muriacite. .consists of 27 per 
cent gypsum, 14 common salt, 5 mild calx, and 53 of mica- 
ceous sand. 1883 Heddlb in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 400/1. 

Muriate (miue-ri/T), rA Chem. Also 8-9 
muxiat, [a. F. muriate, f muriatique Muriatic. 
See -ate 1 i c.] Old name, still current Comm., 
for Chloride. 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elent. Chem. 231 Muriat of 
barytes, 1791 Macie in Phil. ’Trans, LXXXI. 376 A small 
quantity of muriate of tartar. 1869 Phillips Rcsuv. iv. 99 
The usual ammoniacal and other muriates were collected. 
Muriate (miuvrkit), V. rare. [f. L. muria 
brine + -ate 3 .] trans. To pickle in brine. 

1609 Evei.y'n Acetaria 22 Gerckems muriated with the 
seeds of Dill, and the Mango Pickle are for the Winter. 
1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr, in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
243 Minnows of many varieties, which simply sun-dried, or 
muriated if salt can be afforded, find their way far east. 

Muriated (miu®’ri<sited), gpl, a. [f. Muriate 
sb. or v. + -ed.] fa. Chem. Combined with 
chlorine. Muriated iron, lead, etc. = chloride of 
iron, etc. b. Impregnated with a chloride or 
chlorides. 

1789 A. Crawford in Med. Commute II. 349 Saturated 
solutions of the muriated iron and muriated barytes. 1841 
R, Hunt Art Photogr. it Muriated Paper, 1892-3 Rep. 
U, S, Geol • Snrv, in Nature 12 Mar. (1896) 439 Mineral 
springs. .divided into sulphated and muriated, 1896 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. I. 324 Muriated Alkaline Waters. 

Muriatic (miuorire-tik), a. [ad. L. muriatic-us 
pickled in brine, f. muria brine. Cf. F. muriatique .] 
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1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, brine 01 
salt ; consisting of or containing brine. ? Obs, 

1675 Grew Disc. Tasts Plants i. § 22 Muriatick [taste], is 
Saltness joyned with some Pungency, as in common Salt, 
173a Akbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments , etc. 380 If the 
Scurvy be entirely Muriatick, proceeding from a Diet of salt 
Flesh or Fish. 1818 Scott Let. to Ld. Montagu 12 Nov. 
in Lockhart Life, The Duke is under the influence of the 
muriatic bath. 1830 Lindlf.y Nat. Syst. Bot. 60 The leaves 
of Ammannia vesicatoria. have a strong muriatic smell. 

2 . Chem. = Marine a. i b, as in tnuriatic acid, 
hydrochloric acid (still current Comm .) ; + muriatic 
salt, a chloride ; f muriatic ether, chloric ether. 

1676 Grew Essential Ij- Mar. Salts of Plants i. § 2 The 
Imitation of Nature, in producing a Marine, or Muriatick 
Salt out of the Lixivial Salt of a Plant. 1790 R. Kerr tr. 
Lavoisier's Uletn. Chem. 231 Table of tbe Combinations of 
Muriatic Acid. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 98/1 Muri- 
atic copper, or marine salt of copper. 1830 Fownes' Chem. 
(ed. 3) 416 A volatile, oily, colourless liquid,, .long known 
under the name of heavy muriatic ether. 1874 Carpenter 
Aleut. Phys. 1. ii. (1879) 55 80016 irritating vapour (such as 
that of ammonia or muriatic acid). 

t 3 . Containing magnesium. Muriatic earth , 
magnesia. (Only in Kirwan ?) Obs. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min._ (ed. 2) I. 7 Magnesia, or Muri- 
atic Earth. Ibid. 144 Muriatic Genus. Under this head 
I include not only those earths and stones in which mag- 
nesia predominates, but also those in which the siliceous 
earth predominates, if magnesia be, next after this, the most 
copious ingredient. 

Muriati-ferous, a. Geol. t Obs. [f. Muriate 
sb, + -(i)fekous.] Yielding salt or other chloride 
(not in economically valuable quantity). 

1823 tr. Humboldt's Superposition of Rocks 324 Muriati- 
ferous clay containing zechstein. 1832 De la Beche Geol, 
Man. (ed. 2) 247 Most frequently the marly clays are merely 
muriatiferous ; an abundance of salt, .being more rare. 

Muricate (miu» - rik<?t), a. Hot. and Zool. [ad. 
L. muricat-us shaped like the murex, f. muric - 
Murex.] Furnished with sharp points, studded 
with short hard excrescences, f Also {rarely) 
terminating in a long sharp point, like the murex. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min. Introd., The turbines, 
are great . . angulous, muricate, or pentedactyls. 1777 Robson 
Brit. Flora 35 Of the pericarpy. Muricate, covered with 
sharp points, as in Xanthium. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
162 Anthriscus vulgaris. . . Fruit . . ovoid, muricate. 

Hence Mu/ricately adv., in muricately-hispid (see 
quot.). Also Muricato-Mspid in the same sense. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 81 1 Stem muricato-hispid. 
Ibid. 1101. 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Muricately-hispid , 

covered with short, sharp, stiff bristles. 

Muricated (miuvnk£hed), a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
— Muricate. 

In quot. 1707 used as an epithet of the points or protuber- 
ances themselves. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 52 All along there were a great 
many asperities, muricated _ prickles, or small eminencies. 
Ibid. 53 The surface of this is., very rough with small muri- 
cated hollow tubercles. 1776 E. M. da Costa Elrm. Con- 
cho l. 29 A Muricated, or Thorny Escallop or Spondyle. 
1831 Woodward Mollusca 1. 131 Shell . . smooth or muri- 
cated. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6j 580 Carpels with five 
.. minute muricated ridges. 

Murices, pi. of Murex. 

MuricicL (iniuo-risid). [ad. mod.L. Muricid-se, 
f. muric- Murex.] A member of the family Mu- 
ricidae, of molluscs, typified by the genus Murex. 

1861 Carpenter in Rep. Smithsonian Inst, for i860, 207 
The Cerites. .were classed with the Muricids by Lamarck. 

Muriciform (miuari'sifpxm), a. [f. L. milric- 
Murex + -(i)FoitM.] Resembling a murex or one 
of the Muricidse. 

*843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 446/1 Muriciform type. 

Mu’ricite. [f.,L. muric- Murex + -ite.] A 

fossil murex. 1828-32 in Webster. 

Muricoid (miuaTikoid), a. Zool. [f. L. mftric- 
Murex + -OLD.] Resembling a murex, or what 
pertains to a murex. 

1890 Century Diet., Muricoid operculum, an operculum 
having a subapical nucleus. 1893 A. PI. Cooke Molluscs 
(Camb, Nat. Hist. III.) 222 A very aberrant radula, not of 
the common muricoid type. 

Muriculate (miuari'kizrlZT), a. Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. muriculat-us, f. L. muricul-us small murex 
+ -ate. Cf. F. muriculd,] Minutely muricate. 
1848 T. Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (1857) 61 Spores 
somewhat muriculate. 

Murid, variant of Moorad dial. 
f Mtrride. Chem. Obs. [a. F. mitride , f. L. 
muria -. see Muriate and -ide.] (See quot.) 

1844 PIoblyn_ Did. Med., Muride , the name first given to 
bromine, from its being an ingredient of sea-water. 

Murie, obs. form of Merry. 

Muriform (miu®*rifprm), a. 1 Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
munformis , f. mur-us wall + forma shape : see 
-FORM.] Epithet for cellular cells consisting of 
flattened cells so arranged as to resemble the 
courses of bricks or stones in a wall, 

183a Ltndley Introd. Bat. Medullary rays. .are com- 
posed of a muriform cellular tissue. 1871 W. A. Leighton 
Lichen-Flora 346 Spores muriform, fuscous. Ibid. 349 
Spores muriform, colourless. 

Muriform, al 1 Med. rare ~~ °. [a. F. mtiri- 

forme (in Littrd), f. miire mulberry : see -form.] 
Resembling a mulberry {.Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). 
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Mtrriform, a. 3 rare-*, [f. L. mur-, mils 
mouse + -(i)fobm.} ‘Mouse-like or murine in 
form; myomorphic’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

Murine (murrain, -rin), a. and si. Also 7 
murin. [ad. L. inurm-us , f. mur-, mils mouse.] 
A. aij. Resembling a mouse ; of or belonging to 
the family Muridte, or the sub-family Murinx. 

1607 Topsell Four-f, Beasts 506 The Murin wantonnesse 
of Xenophon. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxii. 144 A mu- 
rine or mouse oppossum. 1877 Coues & Ali.en N. Amer. 
Rod. 7 Sigmodont rats.. ; highly murine in general aspect. 

B. sb. A member of the family Mur idea or of 
the sub-family Murinse. 

1879 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. III. 112 These, although true 
M unnes, have a very Rabbit-like character. 

Murine, error f after L. muria brine) or mis- 
print for Marine v. 

1656 Marnette I'erf. Cook n. 24 To murine Carps. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in. 83/2 Murine, or Marinate, is to 
pickle any sort of Fish, for to keep them. 

t Mtrring, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Mure sb. or v. + 
-ING b] Wall- building. 

1624 Wotton Archit. x. 27 Wals are either entire ..or 
intermitted;.. The entireMuring is by Writers diuersely dis- 
tinguished. 1658 in Phillips. 1703 tr. Perrault’s Abridgm, 
Vitruvius 1. i. 2 The Friezes imitate the Muring [orig. la 
mafonnerie], that is betwixt the ends of the Beams that are 
directly upon the Pillars. 1721 in Bailey. 

Mu ringer : see Mukenger. 

Mu'rinoid, a. rare— 1 , [f. Murine + -oid.] 
Resembling the mouse or its allies. 

1864 H. Allen Bats N. Amer. (Smithsonian Misc. Col- 
lect.) 78 The Murinoid group of bats, 
t Murio-. Chem. [f. L. muria : see Muriate.] 
«= Chloro- A 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. 4 Med. 
KuovjI. 115 The murionitric phosacid. 1823 W. Phillips 
Jntrod. Min. (ed. 3) 343 Murio-carbonate of lead. 1845 in 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. IV. 212 Murio-phosphate of lead. 
Murk, mirk (mink), sb. 1 Forms : 1 mirce, 
myree, 4 merck, myrke, 4-5 merk(e, mirke, 
5-9 mirk, 6 myrk, 6, 9 mark, 7 murke, 7- 
murk. [OE. mirce str. neut., related to Murk a. 
Cf. ON. myrkr , genit. myrkrs (Sw. morker ), 
myrkve wk. masc. (Da. m(rke).] 

1 . Darkness, lit. and fig. Now chiefly Sc. 

a 1000 Daniel 448 (Gr.) Se oe hie of Sam mirce ^enerede. 
c 1220 Bestiary 443 LedeS man to helle merk. 1303 R. 
Brunne Hand!. Synne 2164 jyf l?ou brake euer any kyrke, 
On day, or yn nysht, yn myrke [Dulwich MS, in the 
merke]. c 1440 York Myst. xxxvii. 53 I spake of folke in 
mirke walkand, 1567 Gude 4- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 107 Nor 
the perturb in mark nor lycht. 1583 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. IV. 28 The diet of the proclamation!! is in the mirk of 
the mone, 1601 Shaks. All's Well 11, i. 166 Ere twice in 
murke and oecidentall dampe Moist Hesperus hath quench’d 
her sleepy Lampe. 1791 Burns Tam O'Shanter 31 She 
prophesy’d that, late or soon, Thou would be found deep 
drown’d in Doon ; Orcatch’d wi’ warlocks i’ the mirk. 1852 
Longf. fewish Cemetery at Newport ix, They lived in., 
lanes obscure,, in mirk and mire. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. vi. i. (1872) II. 138 Aloft from the murk of commonplace 
rise glancings of a starry splendour, 1904 H ewlett Queen's 
Quain. viL 94 In the grey mirk. .Lethington and his master 
came to rouse her. 

2 . Thick or murky air or vapour. Also fig. 

<11300 Cursor M. 23669 Ne mist ne merck ne na maner 

O weder to t»e werld to der. 1846 Longf. in Life (1891) II. 
68 We came out in the murk and rain. 1891 E. Field 
Western Verse 34 A song of the land of murk and mist. 
Murk (mink), sbf Also 7-9 mure, 8 murck, 
9 mirk. [? var. of Marc.] = Marc. 

1676 Worlidge Cyder 91 In case you resolve to adde water 
to your Mure... then you need not press it too hard; for 
your Cider will then be the worse. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. VII. 11. 124 The Lees or Murk of the pressing 
[of walnuts]. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 1273/2 When 
all the juice is received by the operation of treading, the 
skins, stems, and seeds, or as it is properly called, the murk, 
is submitted to great pressure. 

Murk, mirk (mmk), a. Now dial. {Sc.) and 
poet, or arch. Forms: I mirce, myree, 3 mire, 
3-5 merk, 3-7 mirke, 4 merck, 4-5 merke, 4-6 
myrk, 4-7 myrke, 5 marks, 6, 8, 9 mark, 4- 
mirk, 7- murk. [OE. mirce * OS. mirki , ON. 
myrk-r (inflected myrkv--, Sw. viork, Da. vifrK) 
OTeut. *merkwjo-, *merkwi~. Outside Teut. no 
certain cognates have been found. 

It is usually assumed that the existing word is from ON., 
on the ground that OE. mirce should have yielded *mirch ; 
but it cannot be affirmed that OE. c from kw would not 
have remained as (k). Cf. thick : — OE. piece. 

The prevailing spelling in Scottish writers is mirk ; the 
modem poetic use, being chiefly imitated from Sc., usually 
has this spelling; the independent use by English writers 
associates the word with murky , whence the form murk.] 
1 . Obscure, deficient in light, dark. 

a. Of night, day, the weather, etc. Mirk night 
Sc., the darkest part of the night [cf. ON. myrk- 
nktli\. Mirk Monday Sc., the day of the great 
solar eclipse of 29 Mar. ( = 8th April N.S.) 1632. 

cx 300 Havelok 404 On the mirke nifh to shine, c 1400 
Rom. Rose 3339 Take eclips right as the mone, "Whan.. 
The shadowe maketb her bemis merke. c 1450 St. Cuth- 
bert (Surtees) 7136 f>ai rest in larpw, whils it was myrke. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 I did spaceir vp ande doune but 
sleipe, the maist part of the myrk nycht. a 1578 Lindesay 
(Pilscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1 . 405 The night was grow- 


and mark wpoun thame. 1647 Herrick Nolle Numbers , To 
his Conscience, That in the mirk and tonguelesse night, 
Wanton I may. c 1767 Archasologia I. 230 note. The great 
Solar eclipse, vulgarly called the Mirk Monday. 1781 
Burns My Nanief) ii, The night’s baith mirk and rainy, O. 
a 1884 Calverley Lit. Rem. (1883) 206 Murk night seemed 
lately fair-complexioned day. 
b. Of places, 

Beowulf 1405 Gang ofer grundas ^ejjnum for ofer myrean 
mor, X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 436 par duellid man in a 
myrk dungeon, c 1473 Rauf Coifiar 22 Amang thay myrk 
Montams sa madlie thay mer. 1533 Bellknden tr. Livy 

I. vi. (S. T. S.) I. 38 In ane myrk and obscure place. *792 
Burns My Ain Kind Dearie ii, In mirkest glen, at mid- 
night hour, I’d rove, and ne’er be eerie O. 1821 Byron 
yuan iv, xxxiii, Mirk The sharp rocks look’d below. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Sonn., Work 4 Contempt, These temples 
mirk. 

e. Of air, etc.: Darkened; esp. darkened by 
mist ; hence, misty, dense. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xiii. ( Marcus ) T77 Sa wondire myrke 
become be ayr, [>at before wesclereand fayre. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. 88 A hideous bleakenesse of a thieke and 
mirke mist settled upon the ground, a 1839 Psaed Poems 
(1S64) II. 353. Mirk was the air. 1888 Lowell Black 
Preacher 38 Fingers long fleshless the bell-ropes work, The 
chimes peal muffled with sea-mists mirk. 

d .fig. in various applications: + Atrociously 
wicked {obs.) ; obscure, hard to understand ; 
gloomy, depressing ; unenlightened. 

a 1000 Phoenix 437 (Gr.) Faader on fultum, for8 onetteS, 
lsenan lifes leahtras dwaescejx, mirce mandsede. a 1300 
Cursor M. 26103 And "J>ar-wit-al sum questiones We sal 
vndo be merk resons. c X425 Hampole' s Psalter Metr. 
Pref. 18 pe sentence is ful merke. 1379 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Sept. 103 Such myster saying me seemeth to mirke. 
1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iv. ii, Mirk despair Made me 
think life was little worth. 1833 Bailey Spir. Leg. in 
Mystic, etc. 102 That variable erb, now great with love, 
And hope, now murk and mean with slavish fear. 

1 2 . Having the sight obscured ; dim. Obs. 
c 1220 Bestiary 95 Or he it biSenken can, hlse ejen weren 
mirke. 1 1460 Towneley Myst. xvii. 33 My n ees are woren 
both marke and blynd. 

8. Dark in colour, rare. 

c X230 Gen. 4 Ex. 286 And euerilc on Sat belden wid him, 
So.wurtSen mire, and swart, and dim. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
xvii. 13 Mirke watres bat ware ofe bewe. a 1849 H. Cole- 
ridge Poems (1850)11. 34 No fault of thine. .Clothes thee in 
weed of penance, murk and dun. 1898 W. K. Johnson 
Terra Tenebr, 139 Round thee the murk and passionate 
wave Its waste of foam in vain would fling. 

Murk, mirk (mwk), v. Forms : see Murk a. 
[f. Murk a. Cf. ON. myrkva to grow dark 
(possibly the source).] 

+ 1. inir. To grow dark. Obs. 

1320-30 Horn Ch. 8r When that even bicam,. .It bigan to 
mirke. C1400 Destr. Troy 7809 The night was so rsighe, . . 
merkit the mountayns & mores aboute. 1633 J. Fisher 
True Trojans m, ix. Gif night gars the welkin merk. 

2 . trans. To darken, obscure, lit. and fig. Also 
to blacken, smudge. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxvlii, 11 Myrknes sail noght 
he myrked of be. c 1450 Cov. Myst. xxis, (Shaks. Soc.) 207 
With sum myst his wittys to merke. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. in.iii, Soon the fleecy clouds mirk a’the skies._ 1791 

J. Learmont Poems 23 Their sordit sauls mirk’t Britain’s 
glory. 1907 Daily News 6 Sept. 6 Happy mites, most of 
them, for all the dirt which murked their countenances. 

Hence Mu’rking a., becoming dark. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) III. 318 Quyetlie 
about the myrkand nycht,, .on to the wall he staw. 
f Mu*rken, v. Obs. Forms: 4 merkin, 
mircken, mirken, -in, mourken, 5 merken, 6 
my rice n. [f. Murk a. + -en 5 .] inir. To become 
murk or dark. 

<11300 Cursor M. 1764 Sun and mone b e ' ir berries hide, 
Merkind oueral bis werld wide. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 
1760 Mourkenes be mery weder, & pe myst dryues. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 7350 All merknet the mountens & mores 
aboute. 1313 Douglas AEneisxi. xv. 131 All thyng dymmis 
and myrknys me about. 

t Mtrrkfal, a. rare. Obs. In 4 markefull, 
merkeful, merkful, 6 mirkful. [f. Murk sb. + 
-fulC] Full of darkness. 

13. . Cursor M. 17863 (Arundel MS.) As we were stad in 
merkful [v.r. markefull, merkeful] stalle. 1520 NisbetW. T. 
in Scots Luke xi. 34 A 1 the body sal be mirk ful. 

Murkily, -ness : see under Murky a. 
Murkish (m»-jkiJ), a. [f. Murk a. + -ish 1 .] 
Somewhat murky, dark. 

i860 Stevenson Let. 18 June in Scribner's Mag, XXV. 
41/2 The dawn, orange and yellow and red, waxing brighter 
above a row of murkish clouds. 

MuTklillS, adv. Obs. exc. dial, (see E. D. D.). 
Also 6 marklynis, 9 mirklins. [f. Murk a. + 
-ling A] In the dark. 

1368 Satir, Poems Reform, xlviij. 56 Weil! may thay 
brukit, thay neid not to lukit, Bot graip it marklynis be the 
grand. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 34 Mnrklins : in the dark. 
Mwrkly, adv. rare— 1 , [f. Murk a. + -ly *.] 
Daikly ; obscurely, 

13.. Cursor M. 9278 (GfStt.) Rot 31 1 pat folk,, until ober 
said * quat may bis be So wonderly mirkly [c 1425 Trin. 
merkely] spekes he?' 

Murkness, mirkness (mwknes). [f. Murk 

a. + -rkss.] a. Darkness, lit. and fig (now only Sc.). 

b. Intense darkness caused by vapour or smoke ; 
murkiness {rare). 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 3104 Mijte non egipcien Abuten him 
for mirknesse sen. 01300 Cursor m. 15860 Nu er yee 


cummen to tak me, Als in mercknes o night. 1393 Langu 
P. PI. C. xxi. J41 In roenynge pat man shal fro meorknesse 
beo drawe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13159 A myst & a merknes 
mynget wit rayn. 1436 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T. S.) 
28 That ilke myrknes, of the quhilk the sternis was blekkit. 
1381 N. Burne Disput. Ep. Ded. aivb, The Ministeris of 
mirknes. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I ( Bannatyne Club) 
II. 310 So they pairt, the ane army fra the uther, throw 
mirknes of nicht. X849 Reverberations 1. 16 Thro’ the mist 
and thro’ the murkness Travels the great human soul. t88g 
Skrine Mem. E. Thring 158 Four legs and a tail were 
heaved into the mirkness. 

Murkoke, obs. lorm of Moor-cock. 
Murksome, mirks ome (m» rks»m), a. rare. 
[f. Murk sb. + -some.] Dark, obscure. Hence 
Mtrrksomeness. 

X3go Spenser F. Q. i. v. 28 Through mirkesome aire her 
ready way she makes. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xm. v, There 
in silence deafe and mirksome shade. 1623 Bp. Mountagu 
App. Ceesar 75 You can easily foord over all the depths 
therof, and cleerly comprehend all the darkest mirksome- 
nesse therin. 1642 H. More Song Soul 11. i. iv. 2 That all 
that springs from hence should be resolv’d Into this mirk- 
some sourse, first matter hight. 1794 Burns Bonie Lass 
Made the Bed to Me i,The mirksome night did me enfauld. 
1855-0 Singleton Virgil II, 141 Confined in darkness and 
a mirksome jail. 

Murky (myuki), sb. Mm. (See quots.) 

7876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mm. Terms, Murky, a 
piece of harpsichord music, having a bass consisting of 
broken octaves. 1897 Riewann's Diet. Mus., Murkys 
(Murky Bass), a term applied to broken octaves in accom- 
paniment.. -Also pieces with such basses. 

Murky (mziuki), a, rare before 17th c. Also 
4, 8-9 mirky, 6-7 murkie. [f. Murk sb, + -Y.J 

1 . Of places : Excessively dark or gloomy. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxxvii. 6 pai set me in b e nether 
lake: in iriirky stedes & in shaclo of dede. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. v. i. 41 Hell is murky. x6io — Temp. iv. i. 23 With 
such loue, as ’tis now the murkiest den., shall neuer melt 
Mine honor into lust. 1791 Cqwper Odyss. x. 626 Haste to 
Pluto’s murky abode. 18x6 Keats ‘ O Solitude /’ 3 O Soli- 
tude ! if I must with thee dwell, Let it not be among the 
jumbled heap Of murky buildings. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Ca- 
tullus vi. 11 Now he_ wendeth along the mirky pathway, 
Whence, they tell us, ishopelessall returning. x888 Burgon 
Lives t2 Gd. Men 11 . ix. 183 The ante-chapel, .that after- 
noon happened to be exceptionally murky, 
fig. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge lxxiil, As through the 
narrow crevice of one good deed in a murky life of guilt. 

2 . Of air, mist, clouds, etc. : Thick, dark. Of 
gloom, darkness : Intense. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 280 So sented the grim Feature, and 
upturn’d His Nostril wide into the murkie Air. 1718 Rowe 
tr. Lucan vi. 963 Black Clouds and murky Fogs involve her 
Head. 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 473 When lo 1 a murky cloud 
the Thund’rer forms. 1814 Scott Wav. xvi. The path was 
altogether indiscernible in the murky darkness which sur- 
rounded them. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xxxiv, Making 
the sun like blood, the earth a tomb. The tomb a hell, ana 
hell itself a murkier gloom. 1859 Jephson Brittany i. 2 A 
county notorious even in England for its murky atmosphere. 

3 . Very dark in colour. 

1791 W. Gilpin Forest Scenery I. 86 Its dark, murky hue 
is unpleasing. 1881 Cable Mme. Delphine ii, The gens de 
coulenr. ., with 1 Ichabod ’ legible on their murky foreheads. 

4 . Dirty, grimy. 

1798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy, Summer 199 To ride in 
murky state the panting Steed. 

5 . Of looks : Sullen, cheerless, gloomy. 

1841 Miss Sedgwick Lett. Abr. I. 172 They would ad- 
vance with downcast eyes and murky looks. 1856 R. S. 
Hawker in Life 4 Lett. ix. (1905) 152 They left, looking 
very murky. 

Hence MtrrMly adv., Mrrrkmess. 

1813 Byron Corsair 1. ix, As if within that murkiness of 
mind Work’d feelings fearful, and yet undefined. 183S 
Fraser's Mag. XII. 572 Look adown that sullen stream, 
flowing murkily and more murkily between its resplendent 
quays. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. tv. iv, Is_ it not rather the 
very murkiness, and atmospheric suffocation, that brings 
the lightning and the light? 

+ Murl, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also mirl, murle. 
[Of obsciue origin : possibly a derivative of OE. 
mearu soft.] inir. and trans. To crumble; fig. 
to cause to decay, Cf Marl zO 3. 

c 1500 Priests of Peblis (Laing) 313 Thair manheid, and 
thair men.se, this gait thay murle. 1600 Surflet Country 
Farm 111. i. 424 Ground, .which murleth easily in breaking 
and stirring it with your fingers. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 62 That is founde to doe more havme then good, 
foritcausetb the waxe to murle. 1691 Ray /V, C. Words 
50 To Murl, to crumble. 1897 P. H. Hunter f. A rmiger's 
Revenge ii. 27 He didna tak' a subjec' an’ mirl it a’ down 
to wee crumbs, that got lost in a body’s pooch. 

Murleon, obs. form of Merlin sbfi 
Murlie, obs. form of Murly. 

+ Mirrlimews, sb. pi. Obs. rare. Also 6 
mearlew muse, 6-7 murleme-ws, [An arbitrary 
formation.] Foolish gestures or antics. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xxii. i3i The Papistes v 
fiske about after their foolish ceremonies and after mdrli- 
mewes of their owne making [Fr. orig. et apres iant d agios 
qn'ils font]. 1593 Hollyband Diet., Agvos or Agios, bless- 
ings and crossings which the papistical! priests doe vse in 
their holy water, to make a mearlew muse. 1600 l? LylvJ 
Matdes Metam. in. i E 2 Good maister wizard, lesue these 
murlemewes, and tell Mopso plainly, whether Gemulo.. 
shall win the loue of the fake shepheardesse. .or not. 

Murlin (m»ulin). A, Also 8 murlain, 9 
murl an. [Cf. Gael, rnurlan, mitrlag of the same 
meaning.] A round narrow-mouthed basket. 
vp.. Song , ‘ The Boatie Rows’ in Johnson Mus. Museum 
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{1794) V. 439 And lightsome he her heart that bears The 
Murlain and the creel. 1835 Ogii.vie Suppl., Mur Ian, or 
Murlin, a round, narrow-mouthed basket (Scotch). 
Murling (mzhxlii)), ppl. a. [f. Mubl v. + 
-INU-J Crumbling; friable. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. viii. 19 A blackish 
moulde which is light, deepe, fat, sweet in taste and odour, 
murling, plyable, mellow, of moderate warmth. 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 76 He disinterr'd their 
mullin’ banes, And grund them into powther sma’. 
Murlon, obs. form of Merlin. 
a 1366 R. Edwards Damon 4 Pithias (1571) F j b. 
Murly (mzJuli), a. Also murlie. [f. Murl v. 
+ -y.] Of earth : Crumbly, friable. 

3600 Surflet Country Farm 111. xx. 470 And as concern- 
ing the earth, .that it be such as is verie murly, temperate 
[etc.]. 1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey r. xi. 360nyons 
. -thriue well in ared short, murly and moistish earth. 1838 
Mary Howitt Birds 4 FI., Childhood xvi, The gentian blue 
on the murly hill And the snap-dragon white and yellow. 

t MurnielL Sc. Oh. [Of. OF. mormeler to 
murmur, G. murmeln to murmur, murmel (obs.) 
murmuring.] Murmuring. 

*535 Lyndesa v Satyrs 2521 And, for til! saif vs fra mur- 
meli, Scbone, Diligence, fetch vs Gude-counsell. /hid. 2538 
Gif vs :;our counsel!, How we sail slaik the greit murmeh Of 
pure peopill. 

Murmur (mmrnm), sb. F orms : 4-7 murmure, 
4-5 mormur, -or, 4-6, 8 murmour, 5, 7 murmer, 

7 murmor, 4- murmur, [a. F. murmure masc. 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),n. of action f. murmurer 
to Murmur. Cf. Pr. murmuri, Sp. murmurio, 
mormurio. It. mormorio. 

The Eng. sb. coincides in form with the L. murmur, by 
which some of its senses may have been directly influenced.] 
X. Subdued continuous or continuously repeated 
sound ; an instance of this. Now rare exc. in the 
murmur of (a brook, the waves, etc.). 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 281 In that Vale, heren men 
often tyme..grete Murmures and Noyses. 1523 Skelton 
Carl. Laurel 270 With that there come in.. A murmur of 
mynstrels. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xlvi. it, Lo, a river 
streaming joy, With purling murmur safelie slides. 1592 
Siiaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 706 Ech shadow makes him/top, ech 
murmour stay. 3602 Maisston Antonio's Rev. v. iii, Making 
lowde murmur, with confused dinne. 1774 Goldsm. Mat. 
Hist. (1776) I. 96 The murmur of a troubled sea. 1833 
M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy ii, All the live murmur of a 
summer’s day. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 688 Finding 
neither light nor murmur there. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildro- 
stan 48 The murmur of the running brooks. 

b. Path. A sound of this kind (whether normal 
or morbid) heard in auscultation. 

1833 J. Forbes in Cycl. Pract. Med. I. 241/1 [Ausculta- 
tion.] When the valve [of the heart], not closing accurately, 
admits of regurgitation, a murmur accompanies the first 
sound. 1851 Walske Dis. Lungs 4 Heart 73 The sounds 
discoverable by auscultation of the breathing-apparatus in 
the state of health are : — (A) The respiratory murmurs ; and 
(Bj the resonance of the voice. Ibid. 212 Sounds_ of adventi- 
tious origin and properties produced either within or on the 
surface of the heart, are termed Murmurs. 1876 Bkistowe 
Theory 4 Pract. Med. (1878) 561 Distinct pulsatile tumours, 
attended with more or less thrill and often with a murmur. 
2 . f a. The expression of discontent or anger by 
inarticulate complaint ; muttered or indistinct 
complaint, grumbling or repining- Obs. b. An 
instance of this ; an act of murmuring or repining ; 
a subdued expression of discontent. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 520 Nature, which that al way 
had an ere To murmour of the lewednes behinde, With 
facound voys seide, ‘hold your tonges there!’ c 3386 — 
Pars. T, r 432 Murmure eek is ofte amonges seruauntz that 
grucchen whan hir souereyns bidden item doon leueful 
thynges. 1300 Gower Conf I. 89 In myn herte I am. 
desesed : With many a Murmur, god it wot. c 3477 Caxton 
Jason 69 And [they] began to make grete bewaylinges and 
murmure upon Appollo. 1513 More Rich. Ill in Grafton 
Chrou. (1568) II. 767 Done, .to none other intent but to bring 
all the Lordes in an obloquy arid murmour of the people. 
1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 327 He en- 
deavoured . .to avoyde scandall, murmur, and the punish- 
ment wherewith the Judge threatned him. 1681 Drydfn 
Span. Friar iv.ii. 54 Some discontents there are; some idle 
murmurs. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 95 (■ 1 Persons in the 
married State. .pine away their Days, by looking upon the 
same Condition in Anguish and Murmur. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th. vn. 732 Instinct, man reason, makes more wholesome 
meals, And sends all marring murmur far away. 1838 J. L. 
Stephens Trav. Greece, etc. 24/1, I should have.. given up 
the remnant of my stock of borrowed money without a mur- 
mur. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1. xii. 472 The murmurs of 
the people reached the king in Normandy. 

+ 3. Rumour. In murmur', ‘whispered about’. 
1601 Shaks. Tnvel. N. r. ii. 32 ’Twns fresh in murmure,. 
That hedidseeke the loueof faireOliuia. 3760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool afQual. (1809) IV. 37 Some murmur of these matters 
may come to her ear. 

4 . A soltly or gently spoken word or sentence; 
subdued or nearly inarticulate speech. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. § 201 That kind of Mur- 
mur which usutdly shews how the House stands inclined. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Con 7. iv. Wks. (Globe) 668/1 What 
billing, exchanging stolen glances, and broken murmurs? 
1863 Gro. Eliot Romola xii, His speech was the softest 
murmur. 1877 J. D, Chambers Div. Worship 88 Whilst 
in Choir let there be no murmur heard among the Clerks. 

Murmur (mz/umfti), V. Forms: 4, 6 mur- 
murs, 6 mormour, murmour(s, -more, 5- 
murmur. [a. F. murmurer ( — Sp, murmurar, 
mormurar, Pg. murmurar. It. tnormorare , mur- 
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niurare), ad. L. murmurare, f. murmur rumbling 
noise, murmur, a reduplicated onomatopoeic forma- 
tion. Cf. OHG. murmur bn, murmuldn (perh, 
from Latin; MHG., mod.G. murmeln) to mur- 
mur, Gr. {xoppcupeiv to boil up (as the waves), 
Skr. marmara rustling sound.] 

1 . intr. To make, produce, or emit a low con- 
tinuous sound. . 

111386 Chaucer Sgr.'s T. 196 They murmureden as dooth 
a swarm of Been, c 3430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode tv. xiii. (1869) 
182 Howndes g"on abayinge up on him, murmuringe with 
here teth. 1389 Greene Menaphou (Arb.) 45 AH the.com. 
panie began to murmure, and euery man to prepare his eye 
for so miraculous an obiect. 3732 Addison Sped. No. 393 
p 2, I have not heard a Bird sing,, nor a Brook murmur. 
1802 Coleridge Picture 56 Listening only to the pebbly 
brook That murmurs with a dead, yet tinkling sound. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xiv, Their conversation murmured around 
her unheeding ears. 1898 W. K. Johnson Terra lenehr. 
107 Where the tall pine-trees murmur round the homestead. 

2 . To complain or repine in low muttered tones ; 
to give vent to an inarticulate discontent, to 
grumble. Often with at, against. 

3474 Caxton Chesse ii. v. 61 The peple.murmur and ryse 
agayn theyr lord. 1525 Warham in Ellis Grig. I*ctt. Ser. 
in. I. 371 It hathe been shewed me.. that the people sore 
grudgethe and murmureth. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
17S b, The capitaines of his Nauy murmured against hym. 
Ibid., Edna. IF 239 b, Dyd oppugne, and wyth yll.woordes 
murmur at the doyng thereof. 3665 Manley Groihes’ Low 
C. Warns 443 The multitude hereupon,, murmured cruelly 
against Count Solmes. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786)) I. 
n Those veteran legions, .began to murmur, for not having 
received the rewards which they had expected, i860 Warter 
Sea-board II. 161 He was never heard to murmur. 

3 . trans. To utter (sounds, words) in a low voice 
and indistinctly. 

1535 Covep.dale John vii. 32 And it came to the. Pharises 
eares, that y> people murmured soch thinges of him. 1596 
Shaks. 1 Hen. IF, 11. iii. 51, I by thee baue watcht. And 
heard thee murmore tales of Iron Warres. 1799 Wordsvv. 
Poet's Epitaph 39 He murmurs near the running brooks A 
music sweeter than their own. 1834 Lytion Pompeii in. i, 
He is murmuring curses on the temple, be sure. 1897 Mrs. 
Rayner Type-writer Girl x. iii A clerk, .murmured some- 
thing inaudible about ‘conditions of sale’, 
f 4 . Sc. To complain or grumble against, to 
animadvert upon the actions of; to accuse. Oh. 

1478 Rental Bk. Cupar- Angus (1879) I. 209 Nevyr to 
murmur Abbot na conuent or eliis frely to gyfe our his tak. 
1318 Burgh Rec. Mdin. 11869) I- *7 8 He was hevely mur- 
murit be the saidis provest. .and communite pf.diuers gret 
faltis and wrangis. Ibid., Gif thai had inurmurit him with- 
out caus thai to be ponist siclyke. 1676 Sir J. Lauder 
Hist. Notices Sc. Affairs (Bannatyne Cl.) 120 Any who, 
without reason, misrepresented or murmured Judges and 
Magistrate for doing their offices. 

Murmuracion, -yonfe, var. ff. Murmuration. 
+ Murmurant, a. Obs. [a. F. murmurant 
( 16 th c. LittiA j, pr. pple. of murmurer Murmur 
v. : see -ant.] = Murmuring///, a. 

1669 Holder Elem . Speech 53 Vocal or Murmurant. 1681 
H. More in Glanvill Sadducismus Postscr. 33 Wizzards.. 
that speak with a querulous murmurant or mussitant voice. 

t Murmuration. Obs. forms: 4-6 mur- 
muracion, 5 mormeraeyorte,nmrmeraeion,5-6 
murinuracyon, 6 Sc. m urmuratioun, 5- mur- 
mur a Hon, [a. F. murmuration ( = Pr. murmuratio, 
Sp. mur-, mormwacion, Pg. murmurapdo , It. mor- 
morazione ), a. L. niunnuration-em, n. of action 
from murmurare to Murmur.] 

1 . The action of murmuring ; utterance of low 
continuous sounds ; complaining, grumbling ; com- 
plaint. Also with a and in //. 

c 138 6 Chaucer Pars. T. p 425 After bakbityng cometh 
gruchchyng or Murmuracion, and somtyme it spryngeth of 
Inpaeience agayns god, and somtyme agayns man. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.j viii. 29 pai made murmuracion agaynes 
him by cause of thrist. 1536 Cranmek in Burnet Hist. Ref. 
(1829) 1. 403 If he find in your most noble heart.. that your 
grace, without murmuration and overmuch heaviness, do 
accept all adversities [etc.]. 1341 Paynf.l Catiline vh. 11 
Cicero rose vp and ryght sharpely rebuked Q. Mutius:.. 
with many and fuuourable murmurations of the hole senate 
therunto. 1641 R. B, K. Parallel Liturgy so. Mass-bk. 44 
The reformed Church counts the secret murmuration of their 
Canon and words of consecration a very vile, .practice. 
a 1633 Binning Serm. (1845) 205 The murmurations of the 
people in the wilderness. 1687 Sir J. Lauder (of Fountain- 
hall) Hist. Notices Sc. Affairs (1848) 773 They niost not 
stand near the witnesses when they depone, nor interrupt 
them by murmurations or susurrings. 

*li 2 . An alleged term for a flock (of starlings), 
c 1470 in Hors Shepe 4 G. etc. (Caxton 3479, Roxb. repr.) 
30 A murmeracion of stares. 

t Murmura’tor. Oh. Also 7 murmerator. 
[a. lale L. inurmurator, agent-n. f. murmurare to 
Murmur.] A murmurer, detractor. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement VIU was elected Pope 30 
Having banished from his company all men that were de- 
ceitful, factious, adulators, murmurators. i68q‘Philopoutf.s' 
Grwtmet, Crew 3, 1 cannot see what should hinder the going 
down of this new Oath ; especially, with a great many of 
the debauched Sort of these Murmerators. 

Murmure, obs. form of Murmur sb. and v. 
Murmured (irmMm&td),/// a. [f. Murmur v. 
4 -ED 1 .] Faintly uttered. 

1800 Campbell The ‘ Name Unknown' 26 Thy murmured 
vows shall yet be mine. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, 
Henry Smith stepped forward, amidst the murmured ap- 


MTXROMONTITE. 

plauses of his fellow-citizens. 1883-94 R. Bridges Eros 4 
Psyche Sept, xviii, And with him sweet Euphrosyne, attent 
Upon his murmur'd wants. 

Murmurer (m»umz?rai). [f. Murmur v. + 
-erI.] One who murmurs; esp. one who com- 
plains against constituted authority. 

1526 PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 107 b, Curynge the 
scrupulous persone. .and mendyng the impacyent and mur- 
murer. 1330 Tindale Frol. Levit., Those murmurars agenst 
god as sone as they repented were healed of their deadly 
woundes. 1613 Siiaks. Hen. Fill, n. ii. 131 Heau’ns peace 
be with bimL. for liuing Murmurers, There’s places of 
rebuke. <11770 Akenside Ode 1. iii, Th’ industrious bee.. 
Sweet murmurer! 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 579 
The few murmurers were weeded from its ranks by a careful 
remodelling. 

t Mu-rmurhead. Obs. rare- \ [f. Murmur 
sb. + -head.] Murmuring spirit ; discontent. 

c 1473 Fartenay 3603 Most fals traytour And fals forsworn 
in-ded, Replet with uices, full of murmerhed. 
Murmuring (mSunwrirj), vbl. sb. [f. Mur- 
mur v. + -ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Murmur; 
an instance of this. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 111. 434, 1 herd a noyse aprochen 
blyveThat ferd as been don in an hive..Ryghte suche a 
maner murmuryng For al the world hyt semed me. 15x3 
Barclay Eglogues ii. (1570) B iv, One reacheth the bread 
with grutch and murmuring. 1333 Coverdale Phil., ii. 14 
Do all thinges without inurmurynges, and disputinges. 
c 1350 Lloyd Trcas. Health, Aphor. a viij, If they which 
liaue certayne murmurjmg arid wynd in theyr belyes, haue 
greate paynes in the loynes, they_snal_haue moyst deiections. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 23 But with his clownish hands their 
tender wings He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their mur- 
murings. a 1639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckhm. (1642) 22 He 
found.. but smothered murmurings for the Iosse of so many 
gallant Gentlemen. 1737 GentL Mag. VII. 598/2 The 
Attempting to enforce any such Thing by a_ Law, would 
raise a most general Discontent and Murmuring. 1804 J. 
Grahame Sabbath 426 The murmuring So gentle of the 
brook. 1906 Edin. Rev. July 123 The night is full of., the 
murmurings of spring. 

Murmuring (mAinwrii)), ppl. a. [f. Murmur 
v. + -ing A] That murmurs, in various senses. 

1530 Palsgr. 319/1 Murmuryng, grutchynge asfolkes that 
be nat contented, murnruratif. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
v. 30 A gentle streame, whose murmuring wave did play 
Emongst the pumy stones. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. iii. 
80 The ranke of Oziers, by the murmuring streame. 1643 
Evelyn Diary June, The., rock out of which Moses brought 
water to the murmuring Israelites. 1665 Dryden Ind. 
Emp. iv. iii. (Song), Hark, hark, the Waters fall, fall, fall : 
And with a murmuring Sound.. To gentle Slumbers call, 
1699 Garth Dispensary n. 2 The ev’ning Breeze Begun to 
whisper through the murm’ring Trees. 1799 Sheridan/’z- 
zarro iv. i, O'er her unshelled brood the murmuring ring- 
dove sits. 1863 Woqlner My Beautiful Lady 119 Where 
the summer lay On honeyed murmuring limes. 

Hence Mirrmuring-ly adv. 

1611 Cotgil, Mnrmurnntement, mumtuvingly. 1843 Tails 
Mag. X. 558 Thewing-stirr'd air shook murmuringiy. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S'. V. x. 443 Greene. .wrote murmuringiy 
to Washington, that the fort might have kept the enemy 
at bay. 

Munomrisli (m» , jmziriJ'), a . [f. Murmur sb. 
+ -ish I.] Approaching the sound of a murmur. 
1851 Walshe Dis. Lungs 4 Heart 204 The. .sound. .is, 
in fact, murmurish, without being actually converted into a 
murmur. 1889 Lancet 12 Jan. y8/i A definite murmur was 
heard in forty-five cases, ..and in six others the first sound 
was murmurish. 

Mnrmurless (ms-im/riles). [f. Murmur sb. 
4 - -less.] Without murmur. 

1862 Walshe Dis. Heart (ed. 3) Index 550 Murmurless 
aneurismal sacs. 

Murmtirous (m»-im»ras), a. [f. Murmur sb. 
+ -ous.] 

1 . Characterized or accompanied by subdued 
continuous sound ; abounding in or characterized 
by murmurs. 

1382 Stanvhurst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 25 Where through nyne 
channels with mountayns murmerus burring Rough the sea 
flcias forward. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n.xi. 32. 1639 H. Mors 
hnmort. Soul in. xvii. (1662) 219 A joynt groaning of a 
multitude together, mingled with a murmurous admiration. 
1726 Pope Odyss. xx- 19 Round his swol’n heart the mur- 
m’rous fury rowls. 1819 Keats Ode to Nightingale v, The 
murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 1886 Const. F. 
Woolson East Angels ix. 176 The waves. .flowed softly up 
the beach.. with a rippling murmurous sound. 

qtiasi-rt<??/. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 263 Often a 
trumpeter horn blew murmurous, hoarsely resounding, 
f 2 . Complaining, grumbling, Obs. 

1592 Stow Ann. 691 This yeere many murmurous tales 
ranne in the citye betweene the earle of Warwike and the 
Queenes blood. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vr. v. (1852) 
384 The judgments of God upon the murmurous Israelites. 
Hence Mirmrarously adv.. Ku-rmurousness. 
1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind, it, xxii, And 
murmurously the ebbing waters grit The little pebbles. 1890 
Chantb. frnl. 13 Sept. 592/2 Murmurously low Falls the 
sad rhythm of old Ocean’s tread. *903 Wcstm. Gas. 5 Oct. 
2/1 Two streams of water flow.. into stone basins, lulling 
one with a sleepy murmurousness. 

Mura, obs. and dial, form of Mourn sb. and vl 
Muraival(l : see Mournival. 
Muromontite (miuarom/ntait). Min. fa. G. 
muromontit (Kerndt 1848), f. mod.L. Miiro- 
montium, Mauersberg in Saxony, where it was 
found : see -Ite.] A mineral akin to allanite. 

1834 Dana Syst. Min . (ed. 4) II. 210 With Allanite belong 
probably Bodenite . . and M uromontite. 



MURPHY. 

Murot, variant of Marrot. 

Mu-rphy ?, illiterate perversion of Morpheus. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xvi. (1760) I. no When Murfy 
sends his puppies to the heys of slipping mortals. 184* 
Marryat Poacher xi, We dropped into the arms of Murfy. 
1890 G. Stables For England , etc. xiii. 194 It's the night- 
mare I’ll he having . .as soon as I’m in the arms av Murphy. 

Murphy 2 (mSufi). slang. [Jocular uses of a 
common Irish surname.] 

1 . Murphy's countenance : ‘ a pig’s face \ 

x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Did. 

2 . A potato. 

1811 Lex. Balatron., Murphies , potatoes. 1827 Egan 
Anecd. Turf 151 Mathews relished the Irish stews and 
murpheys with greater gout, a 1843 Hood To Henrietta 
vii, No, no, they have no murphies there, for supper or 
for lunch. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1, vi, She bakes such 
stunning murphies. 

+ Murr, sb. Ohs. Forms: 5 myrr, 5-7 murre, 
6 morre, 6-7 mar, 7 rmirrhe, 7-8 murr, 8 murrh. 
[Of obscure origin : possibly onomatopoeic.] A 
severe form of catarrh ; an attack of this. 

c 1420 ?Lydg. Assembly of Gods 329 He ratelyd in the 
throte as he had the murre. 1451 Easton Lett. 1. 224 On of 
the tallest younge men of this parysch lyth svke and hath 
agrete myrr. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 3 b, The brayne 
exceding in cold hath The head disposed.. to pooses and 
murres. 1561 Hollybush Horn. A path. 3 If the head 
doth ake by reason of a morre or runninge. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne tit. xii. 620 With them a. consumption of the 
lungs, is but an ordinary cough. .: A pieurisie but a cold or 
murre, 1612 Cotta Disc. Dang. Pract. Pkys. ti. i. 81 Old 
mensurprisedwithmurrhesanddistiilations. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Urania lviii, On his death bed grunting like a 
hog : And almost speechlesse with his rattling Murr. 1655 
Moufet & Rennet Heath's lutpr. (1746) 208 The Milk of 
any Beast chewing the Cud . is very ill for Rhums, Murs, 
Coughs [etc.]. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 181 Hence, 
the Murr or stuffing of the Head, Rheums, or Catarrhs., 
are so rife amongst us. 

Murr (mm), v. Ohs. exc. dial. [Echoic.] inlr. 
To make a harsh noise ; in Ac. = 1 j ukr. 

1662 Tryal Sir H. Vane 87 Then the Trumpets were 
ordered to sound or murre in his face, with a contemptible 
noise, to hinder his being heard. 1807 Hogg Mount. Bard, 
Sandy Tod 80 Sandy heard a noise, like baudrons Murring 
i’ the bed at e'en. 

Murr, variant of Murre. 

II Murra (m2?'ra). Roman Aniiq. Alsomurrha, 
myrr ha. [L. murra = late Gr. poppia or poppia. 
Cf. Murrhine.] A substance of which precious 
vases and other vessels were made. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus , Ann. vi. xxviii, (1622) 131 Hauing 
taken vp a certaine waight of the stone Murrha. 1606 
Holland Sudan. 68 On cup of the pretious stone Myrrha 
[margin Or Murrha]. 1781 Gibbon Deal. <5- F. xxxi. III. 206 
note. The fragile vessels of chrystal and murra, which last 
is almost proved, .to mean the porcelain of China and Japan. 

Murrage, -raie, obs. ff. Murage, Murrey. 

Murrain (mzrren), sb. and a. Forms : 4-5 
rnoryne, 4-6 mor(e)yn(e, 5 morayne, morein, 
muran, murreyne, 5-6 moren, 6 morraine, 
-eine, -eyn[e, moryeu,murrayne, -ein, murryn, 
6-7 moraine, murraine, -en, -ion, 7 mnrain, 
murrin, myrren, 7- murrain, [a. F. morine 
(i2th-i?,th c. in Hatz.-Darm, ; AF. moryn 1321-2 
in Rolls' of Pari. ; Anglo- L. morina 13 th c.) = Sp. 
tnorriiia, Pg. morrmha cattle plague, commonly 
regarded as a derivative of L. niort to die; cf. It. 
moria plague.] A. sb. 

1 1 . Plague, pestilence. Obs. 

41330 R. Buunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 16453 What for 
moryne, what for dere, ffewe her wore hat might liue here, 
C1340 [see Manqualm]. 1430-40 Lydg. Rochas ni.xx. (1494) 
m vj, Nye all his people was slayne in that moreyne. <21548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 177 b, Famyn and pestilence or 
a morreyn wherof the people died in euery place. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 161 A murren, procured., by 
lewish exorcismes intending a plague to the men. 

fig. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Ansvj. Osar. 265 b, There be 
many noble men.. that are not coathed as yet with this 
Lutheran moraine. 

fto. In imprecations : A murrain of {it), murrain 
meet them, murrain on (one), may a murrain or 
pestilence fall upon (some one). Also in exclama- 
tions of anger: With a murrain, what a {the) 
murrain, how a murrain. Obs. 

<21530 Heywood Weather (Brandi) 523 A myller wyth a 
moryn and a myschyefe, Who wolde be a myller as good be 
a thefe. c 1560 Ingelend Disobed. Child C j, What a Murryn 
1 say, what a noyse doest thou make? c 1560 [Richardes] 
Misogonus 1. iii. 12 A moringe lighte one that foules face of 
thine ! 1575 Gamm. Gurton 1. iii, How a murryon came 
this chaunce. 1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. 11. L 20 A red Murren 
o’th thy lades trickes. 1607 Dekker & W ebster W estw. 
Hoe iv. i, Luce. Who am I? Tent. What the Murrion care 
I who you are. 1607 Touunkur Rev. Trag. in. vi, A mur- 
ren meete ’em ! 16x1 Tarlton's Jests (1638) A 2 b, A murren 
of that face. 1624 Davenport City Nightcap tv. (1661) 36 
Marry come up with a murren, from whence came you tro, 
ha? 1705 Vanbrugh Confed. 1. i, What the murrain have 
they to do with quality? 1711 Steele Sped. No. 113 f 3 
At last, with a Murrain to her, she cast her bewitching 
Eye upon me. 

Si. An epizootic disease in cattle. 

1421 Coventry Leet Bk. (E.E.T.S.) 25 We commaund hat 
no bocher sell noo beestis of moren, ne no roten Schep. 
c 1450 Merlin 3 TheL.tolde their maister the mervelle of 
the moreyn, that was fallen a-monge the bestes. *5*4 Bar- 
clay Cyt. $ Uploudyshin. (Percy Soc.) 37 Why lose we our 
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sede, our labour, and expence? Where cOmeth moryen, & 
grevous pestylence ? 1577 B. Goqge H eresbach's Hnsb. in. 
(1586) 129 b, The Pestilence, or Murraine, is a common 
name, but there are diners kindes of it. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. y 1. Wks. 1851 V. 241 The next year.. was calamitous, 
bringing strange fluxes upon men, and murren upon Cattel. 
X715 Garth Claremont 162 In fillets hound, a hallow’d band 
Taught how to tend the flocks,. .Could tell what murrains 
in what months begun, And how the seasons travell’d with 
the Sun. 1758 R. Brown Compl. Farmer (1759) 28 For the 
Garget, Plague, or Murrain in Bulls, Cows or Oxen. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Prod. Agric. led. 4) II. 145 The early 
stage even of murrain is one of fever. 1884 G. Fleming in 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. 57/2 It is now an established fact that 
murrains are all infectious, 
b. transf. 

1657 S. Purchas PoL Flying-Ins. 130 The murrain among 
bees is very rare. 18x7 Sporting Mag. L. 261 The roup, 
the gargut and the murrain, are terms often applied indis- 
criminately to the diseases of fowls. x88o Disraeli Endym. 
III. xiv. 141 A murrain had fallen over the whole of the 
potato crops in England. 

•f 3 . Flesh of animals that have died of disease ; 
also in wider sense, dead flesh, carrion. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. vii. 33 And ben shal the moreyn [Vulg. 
■morticinum popitli\ of this puple in to mete to the foules of 
heuene, and to the bestus of erthe. c 1610 in Gutch Coll. 
Cur. II. 15 That he bring no rotten flesh, no myrren, no 
sufferers, but lawful and wholesome for man’s body. 

+ b. As a term of contempt {nonce-use). 

1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry iii. i, If our fresh 
wits cannot tume the plots Of such a mouldy murrion on it 
selfe. 

1 4 . Mortality (usually, by pestilence) ; occas. 
slaughter. Obs. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 387 Also Beda . . seij> : 
Pestilens of moreyn bare doun Hibernia, c 1400 Laud Troy 
Bk. 5708 He cleff Gregeis as men do swyn, He made of hem 
gret moryn. 1530 Palsgr. 246/ 1 Moreyne dethe, mortality-, 
mourine . 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 32 The 
Athenians, being consumed with warres & morraine of 
people, to augment the city, decreed that euery man should 
bane two wiues. a 1632 T. 'Taylor Gods Judgem. 1. n. xl. 
(1642) 303 By the murraine of men by pestilence, .the tillage 
of the earth was put off. 

5. atlrib. and Comb,: a. simple attrib., as mur- 
rain cattle, flock, sheep\ murrain-rotted adj. 

c 1490 Caxton Rule St. Renet aa viij b, They shall departe 
from the congregacyon, leest that suche a moreyne shepe 
empoysen and enfecte the residue of y 6 fiocke. 1590 Shahs. 
Mids. N. n. i. 97 Crowes are fatted with the murrion fiocke. 
1900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless Wayne xix, Clear the pens 
of yond murrain-rotted ewes. 1902 Westm. Gaz. 1 May 8/2 
Tuberculous people and murrain cattle. 

b. instrumental, as + murrain-strike v. (nonce- 
wd.), to infect with murrain. 

1613 Heywood Silver Age 111, L Hxb, Il’e breake thy 
plowes, thy Oxen rourren-strike. 

f B. adj. Ill-conditioned , ' ; daguy ’. Also quasi- 
adv. as an intensive, ‘ confoundedly ’. Obs. 

1575 Gamut. Gnrton u. iv, It is a murrion crafty drab, and 
froward to be pleased. Ibid. m. Iv, Ich know thars not. . 
A muryner cat than Gyb is, betwixt the Terns and Tyne. 
1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xn. xxxiv, Thou foole and 
murren Her. 1664 Visct. Falkland Marriage Nt. ni. i. 
25 That same’s a murrain wise boy, if you mark him. 1728 
Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb. 1. 17 My Lady was in such mur- 
rain haste to be here, that set out she would. ^ 

Hence Mxrrrained a., infected with murrain. 
+ Mtrrrataly adv., ‘ plaguily 

1548 L. Shepherd John Bon (1808) 6 Ye are morenly 
well learned I se by your recknynge That ye wyll not forget 
such an eluyshe thynge, 1575 Gamut. Gurton 111. ii, And 
yead bene here, cham sure yould murrenly ha wondred ! 
1831 Trflawny Adv. Younger Son xciv, The Europeans 
. .died like murrained sheep. 

Murrain, obs. form of Morion ?. 

Murr am, Murray, obs. ff. Marram, Murrey?. 

Murre (nmr). Also 8 merre, 8-9 murr, 9 
mur, muir. [Of obscure origin : cf. Marhot. _ 

Fleming [Brit. Anim., 1828, p. X34I, and later writers, give 
a form murse, probably due to a misprint or misreading.] 

A name applied to a. several species of Guille- 
mot, esp. of the genus Uria • b. the Razor-bill, 
Alca torda. Also attrib. 

1602 G. Archer in Purchas Pilgrims iv. 1647 Pettrels, 
Cootes, Hagbuts, Pengwins, Murres, Gannets, Cormorants, 
Guls, [etc.]. 1662 Ray Three I tin. m. 187 We saw.. some 
of the young murres, a bird, black on the head and back, 
white under the breast and belly, and hath a sharp and 
black bill. x68x Grew Musceutn 1. iv. iii. 72 The Auk, 
Rasor-Bill, or Murre. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Murr- 
bird, a kind of Bird. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Pem- 
brokeshire, The razor-bill is the merre of Cornwall. 1845 
Whittier Fishermen iii, And the noisy murr are flying, 
Like black scuds, overhead. X876 Coo\mAnim. Resources 
U. S. xi Loons, grebes, auks, puffins, guillemot, murres. 

Murre, var, Murr ; obs. f. Murrey, Myrrh. 
Murreie, Murrel, obs. ff. Murrey, Morel sbP 

Murrelet (m»\ilet). [f. Murre + -let.] A 
small species of auk, of the family Alcidts. 

1872 Copes Key N Amer, Birds 34+ Brackyrhamphm 
tnnrmoraivs. .. Marbled Guillemot, or Murrelet. Ibid,, 

K Murreli'vMurreu : see Morel sbp. Murrain. 

Murren, murreowne, obs. ff. Morion?. 
Murrey (mzm), sbj and a. Now only Hist, 
and arch , Forms : 5 murreye, morrey(e, mor- 
reey, 5-6 murre, 5-8 murray, 5-9 murry, 6 
mour(r)ey, -ye, -ie, -eie, -aie, morra, 7 muroy, 
5- murrey, [a. OF. mart adj. and sb., morie 


MURRHINE. 

fem. sb., murrey colour, murrey-coloured cloth, ad. 
med.L. moratus, morata, f. L. morum mulberry.] 

A. , sb. 

1 . A colour like that of the mulberry; a purple- 
red or blood-colour. Also, cloth of this colour. 

In some modem books ‘murrey’ is given as the name of 
a heraldic tincture ; but Leigh and Guillim mention it only 
as the popular name for the colour heraldically termed 
sanguine. 

[1380 in Test. Karleol, (x8g3) 138, j Kirtill cum capuciode 
muvre.] c 1412 Hoccleve Do Reg. Princ. 695 And where 
be my gounes of scarlet, Sanguyn, murreye, & blewes sadde 
& lighte. c 1461 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 90 >oure flote 
is made for ^oure sangweyns and also for 3our violettes and 
3oure violettes sadder tbanne ;oure morreys. 1462 Pasimt 
Lett. Ii. 103 Your son wolle have to hys jakets murry and 
tany. CX483 Caxton Dialogues 14/38 Entrepers moret. 
Sad blew morreey. 1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Ox- 
ford (i Silo) 68 A Goutie of mourrey. 1587 Harrison England 
11.xxi.211 1 Thedie thereof con tendeth with skai let, murreie, 
and purple. _ 1640 Habington Mdw. IV 165 Five hundred 
Commoners in murrey receiv’d him. 1657 R. Ligon Bar- 
battoes 68 The rinde smooth, witli various greens, interlac’d 
with murries, yellowes, and faint carnations. *745 P. Thomas 
Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 93 Their [the Vicunnas] colour is almost 
Murrey. 1834 Planche Brit. Costume xiii. 200 Murrey 
and blue were the colours of the house of York. 

2 . Used allusively for Mu hex. rare - 1 . 

X579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. xx. 26 For thee the 
Tyrian Murrey swimineth, or Purple fislie. 

B. adj. Of a ptuplish-red colour ; murrey- 
coloured. t Murrey kersey, used as a teim of 
contempt for a woman. 

1403 Mann. $ Househ. Exp, (Roxb.) 216 For ij. peyre off 
morrey hosyn ffor my mastyr, xiiij.s. 1599 B. Jonson F.v. 
Moot out oj Hum. iv. vi, I had 011 a gold cable hatband., 
which I wore about a murrey French hat. 1607 Middleton 
Michaetm. Term 1. i, Let her pass me; I’ll take no notice 
of her, — scurvy murrey kersey. 1625 in Rymer Foedera 
11726) XVIII. 240 One Plate of Goulde,. .with a Case of 
Murrey Velvet. 1677 Grew Colours Plants i. f xs The larger 
Buds are purple or murrey, and the open Flowers, blew. 
1840 H. Ainsworth Tower of Loudon 1. i. 4 Doublets of 
murrey and blue doth. 1847 G, Hums First lings of Fancy 
17 The sharpened verge of a dark murrey cloud. 

tlb. Ot the complexion : Sanguine. Obs. rare~~ l . 

1623 Cockeham 11, A murrey Complexion. 

t C- In the name of a variety of nectarine. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., Avg. 72 Nectarines. The 
Muroy Nectarine, Tawny, Red Roman, [etc.]. 1685-90 

Temple Ess. Card. Wits. 1720 1. 183 Theonlygood Nectorins 
are the Murry and the French... Of the Murry there are 
several Sorts, but being all hard, they are seldom well ripened 
with us. 1767 Abercrombie Ev. Man his own Card. (1803) 
674/1 Nectarines. .Elruge, Temple, Murrey, Brugnion. 

t Mu-rrey, -fA- Cookery. Obs. In 5 murreye, 
morreye. [App. an Eng. subst. use of OF. mori 
(see Murrey?) in the sense flavoured with mul- 
berries.] A stew or ‘compote’ of veal, etc., pre- 
pared with mulberries. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 28 Murreye. — Take Molberys, & 
wryng hem borwe a clobe ; nyra. Vele [etc.]. Ibid., A rede 
Morreye. — Take Molberys, and wrynge a gode hepe of hem 
Jrorw a cloJ> ; nym Vele [etc.]. 

Murrey, variant of Moray. 
t Murrey colour. = Murrey rA? x. 

1537 Bury Wilis (Camden) 133 A cote of murre color. 
*573 Art of Limming (1588) 8 If thou wilt put to a good 
quantity of Synapour a little portion of blacke. .you shall 
make thereof a sanguine or Murrye colour. 1786 W . Gilpin 
Lakes Cnmbld. (1808) II. xvii. 39 A species of white lychen 
..which.. had been found very useful in dying a murray- 
colour. 1849 Mrs. Merrifield Orig. Treat. Paint, in Oil 
I. Introd. vl 186 Morello di ferro, probably some ore of 
iron, burnt until it assumes a morello or murrey colour. 

Hence Murrey-coloured a. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden xl. 80 Small purple or 
murrey coloured Flowers. 4x7x4 Pope, etc. Mem, M. 
Scribierus u vi. (1741) 24 A waistcoat of murrey-colour’d 
sattin. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. ix, Henchard’s 
bouse was. .fronted with murrey-coloured old brick. 

Murreyne, var. Mouian Obs . ; obs. f. Murrain. 

Murrh(e, variant forms of Murr sb. Obs, 

MmrrMne (rrttmn, -ain), a. and sb. Also 
murrine (in Diets.) ; 0 . myrrhine. [ad. L. mur- 
r[h)imes, f. murra (see Murra); cf. late Gr. 
poppivas (used subst. in fem. ptoppiwr}), f. poppia, 
fioppia. The form myrrhine represents the corrupt 
readings L. myrrhinus, late Gr, pvppivas, which 
occur in some editions of the texts.] 

A. adj. Made of or pertaining to murra, Mur- 
rhine glass: a modern fancy name for a delicate 
ware brought from the East, and made of fluor-spar. 

a. X579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort, 1. xxxviii. 56 A man 
myght see the pryce of one Murrhine stone to be at seuentie 
talentes. 1715 tr. Pcmcirollus' Rerum Mem, I. 1. vii. xq 
The Wine may grow warm, from the Colour of the Murrhine 
Cup. 1805 D. Macphicrson Ami. Comm. 1. 170 Murrhine 
stones from Ozene. x886 Temple Bar LXXVI1I. 198 It 
has the pigeon Vneck lustre of the murrhine_ vase. 

8. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Lives Emperors in Hist.Ivstine 
G g2, Golden and christaline, Myrrhine vessels and pottes. 
1671 Milton P. R. tv. 119 Crystal and Flyrrhine cups im- 
boss'd with Gems. _ 1832 Gell Pompciana I. vi. 98 The 
myrrhine vases, .which were in such request. 1885 Pater 
Marins 1. 60 ‘ Like jeweller’s work ! like a myrrhine vaser 
admirers said of his writing. 

B. sb. A murrhine vase. 

1852 Andrews Lat.-Eng. Lex,, Myrrhina murrhine 
vases, murrhines. 1879 Lewis & Shout, Murrina or myr- 
rina,. wurrine vases, murrines. 
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Murrian, obs. form of Moriah - , Morion - 
Murrie, obs. form of Murrey. 

Murrin, Murrion(n : obs. ff. Morion Mur- 
rain, Morian. 

Murrit, variant of Moorai> dial. 

Murry, variant of Moray, Murrey. 

Murryon, Mursail : see Morion \ Mesail. 
Murse, erron. form of Mukre. 

Mursssll, obs. form of Morsel. 

+ Murth 1 , snorth. Obs. Forms : 1-3, 5 
Tam'S (morth.), 4-5 murtli(e. [OE. mort str. 
neat, and masc. = OFris. morth , mord , QS, mord' 
(MLG., MDa. wort, Du. moora), OHG. mord 
neut. and masc. (MHG. mart, G. mord ), ON. mord 
OTeut. *murJ>o m , - 0-2 , cogn. w. L. mart-, mors 
death. (Cf. Murder rA)] Murder, slaughter. 

C893 K. /Elf red Oros. 1. viii. 40 ponne hi swylc seblot & 
swylc morfl donde wteroti swylc her asr beforan saede. c 1203 
Lav. 19739 Hu heo mihten fens king mid mor&e aquellen. 
Ibid. 28715 pat heo wolden. .for saken Modredes sune pas 
pat mor 3 wrohte. <11300 Cursor M. 1072 A-gain abel be 
raysed strijf, Wit murth he did his broiler 0 lijf. a 1400-50 
A lexander 1279 pe morth of all pe Messvdone[s] and of (re 
many grekis. c 1400 Dcstr. 'l'roy 5983 Full mekull was the 
niurthe, & mony were ded. 

b. Comb as morth burning [cf. MHG. mart- 
brennen ], incendiarism; morth, game, murderous 
play, murder; morth spel, murder. 

c 1203 Lav. 19654 Mid morff-spelle peiie king aquellen. 
Ibid. 22908 Moni per feoilen for lieore tnuchele mode.moro* 
gomen wrohten. <11300 Cursor M. 27838. 0 couaitise.. 
cums. .morth brinning, manslaghter, and suik. 
Murth. 2 (mz>[|>). north . Also (in E.U.D.)morth. 
[V a. QM.mergH, f. marg-r many.] A great quantity, 
plenty, abundance. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 34 A Murth of corn : abundance 
of corn. 1853 W. Brooke Eastford 76, I think we should 
have had a murth of it this year, but the summer has been 
a little too cold, and Indian corn must have a hot sun. 1882 
Lane. Gloss., Murth , a large quantity or number. Another 
form of mart. 

Murp'e, obs. forms of Mirth. 

I'Mu'I’ther 1 . Sc. Obs. rare. Forms: imyriSra, 
4 murthire, 6 murther. [OE. myrSra :— pre- 
historic *mttrJ>rJon- f, *murpro- Murder sb . j — 
Murderer i. 

a goo tr. Bxda's Hist. ti. viii. [ix,] (1890) 124. Se myrSra. . 
se pe hine gewundade. c 1375 Sc. Len- saints iii. ( Andreas ) 
81 Ane woman pat wedyt was wilfully with ane murthire. 
1596 Dalrymele tr. Leslie's Hist, Scott, id. (S.T. S.) 193 The 
cytharist, and the vthir twa murtheris, war takne. 

t Mu’rther 2 . Obs. rare [?a perversion 
of Mortar jA 1 3 after Murder sb. (cf. Murderer 
2).] ? = Mortar sbS 3. 

1688 R. Holme A rmoury in. xyiii. (Roxb.) 138/t They 
are of some called Murthers and slings or sling peeces, be- 
cause they are slung in their holds to turne any way. 
Murther, -ir, -our, -re, -ur, obs. ff. Murder. 
Murtheris, -ys, var. ff. Murdres v. Sc. Obs. 
t Murtrish, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. OF. wur- 
triss-, lengthened stem of murtrir to Murder. 
Cf. Murdres ».] = Murder v. 

CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion x. 264 How had ye the 
hm for to see vs murtrished in your presence i 

Muru(hj$e, obs. forms of Mirth. 

Murva : see Moorva. 

f| Murwa (mwuwa), Also murhwa. [Hindi 
dial .maruwa.] Akindof millet, Eleusine coracatia. 
Also, a fermented liquor brewed from this. 

1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 236 Some, .grains of Hindustan, as., 
moong, oord, and murhwa. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. 698 
A kind of beer, called murwa or millet. 1862 [see Mand]. 

Mury(e, Mur yn, obs. ff. Merry, Murrain. 
Murza, variant of Miuza. 

Mua, var. Muss dial., mouth ; obs. f. Mouse. 

II Musa (miipza). PL muses, musas. [mod.L., 
from Arabic: see Muse In early use, the 

plantain or banana tree (see Muse sb.*). Now only 
Bot., a plant of the genus including the plantain 
tree (. M. paradisiaca), the banana. Also attrib. 

PS78 : see Musk sbP\ 1832 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's 
Trav. (1836) III. 46 Groups of musae and dragon-trees. 
1877 P. L. Simmonds Trap. Agric. 455 Plants of the Musa 
tribe. Ibid. 466 Experience will soon determine which 
variety of Musa is most valuable for producing fibre. 1881 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 261/2 Many palms, some tree ferns, and 
the noble Musas. .do fairly well, 

Musaceous (miwz^-Jss), a. [f. mod.L. M Ti- 
sha w, f. Musa : see -aoeous.] Pertaining to the 
N.O. Musacem, of which Musa is the typical genus. 

1832 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. xiii. 429 A plant of 
the musaceous family. 

Musack, variant of Mussuck. 

Musad (mizr'zaecl). [f. Musa + -ad.] A plant 
of the order Musacem. 

1846 Linulet Veg. JCiitgd, 163 Musacex. Musads. 
Musadene, obs. form of Muscadine L 
Musseum, obs. form of Museum. 

Musaio(k, -al, etc. : see Mosaic, -al. 
Musak, variant of Mussuck. 

Musal (miw'z&l), a. [f. Muse sbl f -al.] ‘ Re- 
lating to the Muse, relating to poetry; poetical’. 
i860 in Worcester (citing Ec. Rev.) ; and in later Diets. 


Musal, obs. form of Muzzle. 

Musalehe(e, variant forms of Mussalchee, 
Musalit, Musall, obs. ff. Muzzled, Muzzle. 
f Musall. Sc. Obs. rare. ? = Mizzen. 

I S3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 20 [see Fuk]. Ibid. 
373 Tha led thame in with musall, fuk, and mane. 
Musalman, variant of Mussulman. 
aCusaD.g(mi«sse-g). In 8 moostmg. [a. Malay 
musang wild cat.] A I’aradoxure, or Palm-Civet ; 
esp. Baradoxurus mttsanga (or hermaphroditus) . 

1783 Maksden Sumatra 94 Pole cat : moosang. 1840 
Cuvier's Atiiin . King'd. 93 Various species of Musang have 
been named as separate subgenera. 1884 Sterndale Maw.' 
malia India 215 Genus Paradoxurus— 1 The Musangs. Ibid. 
217 Paradoxurus . .Grayii, the Hill Musang. Ibid. 220 
Baradoxurus zeylanicus. The Golden Musang. 

Musar. hist. [Perh. a misinterpretation of 
OF. imuars pi. of musard (see Musard), as if f. 
muse bagpipe.] (See quots.) 

1776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. M us. \\. 44 About the end of 
the tenth century there sprang up in Provence certain pro- 
fessions of men called Troubadours, or Trouverres, Jong- 
leours, Cantadours, Violars, and Musars. Ibid., The Canta- 
dours..were clearly singers of songs and ballads, as were 
also the Musars. 1782 Burney Hist. Mas. II. 233 At tins 
period [12th c.] Violars, or performers on the Vielle and 
Viol; Juglars, or Flute-players; Musars, or players on 
other instruments;.. abounded al! over Europe. 

Musarabie, variant of Mozarabic. 
t Musard. Obs. Forms: 4-5 musard(e, 5 
-erde, 4 mosard. [a. F. musard (OF. also 
musart ), f. muser Muse v. : see -ard. Cf. It. 
musardol] A dreamer, foolish trifler. 

13. . Guy Warm. (A.) 380 Ich wane j?ou art a foie musard 1 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 229 Comen is he Sarazin.. 
Clad in clobes fyn, himself is a mosard. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
4034 Alle men wole bolde thee for musarde, That debonair 
have founden thee, c 1450 Merlin xii. 183 And we ne do 
but as musardes. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii, 17 1 
The kyng Charlemagn maketh vs lyke fooles and holdeth 
vs for nyee & musardes. 

t Musai’&ry. Obs. Also mosardry. [a, OF. 
musarderie, f, musard : see prec. and -ery.] Idle 
dreaming, sloth. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4486 Of. .many foule synnes, Mau- 
mentry & manslatir, mosardry & pride. 1438 Bk. Alex- 
ander Gt. (Bann.) 107 To leif foly And all murning of 
musardry. 1513 Douglas AEneis iv. ProL 16 Jour curius 
thochtis quhat bot musardry? 
t Musardy. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. musardie, f. 
musard : see Musard and -y.] Foolish dreaming. 

1481 Caxton Godeffroy cxviii. 179 This is a moch folyssh 
pyte that thou hast, And I see the in a grete musardye. 

Mus.B., Mus.Bac. Abbreviations of mod.L. 
Musi cat Baccalaureus ‘ bachelor of music 
Muscabell.museadel, -della : see Muscatel. 

|| Muscadin (mwskadsen). [Fr. : a transferred 
use of muscadin , musk-comtit i see Muscadine 2 ,] 
A Parisian term for: A dandy, exquisite. Hence 
applied in contempt to the members of a moderate 
party in the French Revolution (about 1794-6), 
composed chiefly of young men of the upper 
middle class. 

1794 C. Pigot Female Hockey Club 98 It is a general com- 
plaint amongst our elegant tttuscadins and muscadines who 
frequent her Ladyship’s assemblies. 182* Byron Juan vm. 
cxxiv, Cockneys of London l Muscadins of Paris I 1827 
Scorr Napoleon III. 70 note, Muscadins, fops— a phrase 
applied to the better class of sans culottes, 1844 Disraeli 
i oningsby iv. xv. Little do your ‘muscadins’ of Paris, and. 
your dandies of London, . .suspect [etc.]. 

attrib. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. (1892) 293 The Com. 
m 1 1 1 ee for Foreign Affairs .. stunk soabominably , that no Mus. 
cad in Ambassador, .could come witbiu ten yards of them. 

Muscadine 1 (iwskadain, -in). Forms: 6 
imiskadyn(e, (musca-, rauskedyne, moseadyn, 
musadene, 6-7 muskadine, 7 -den, muskedine, 
muscadin), 6- muscadine. [Of somewhat 
obscure origin ; not found in Fr. (cf., however, 
Muscadin and Muscadine 2 ); prob. an F-nglish 
formation on Pr. muscat , fem. muscade (see Mus- 
catel) + -INK. 

Cf. It. ‘ moscatim, certain grapes, peares and apricocks so 
called ' (Florio 1598).] 

1 . In full muscadtne-wine. » Muscatel I. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 

1541 R utlanct MSS. (1905) IV, 310 For a galon and a 
pynte..of muskadyne, xviijd. Ibid. 324 A rwndlettoff Mu- 
sadene. 154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 137 b, Well fauoured 
or beautyfull stroumpettes he auoched to bee like vnto 
hnstarde or muscadyne, 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 32 Buts 
of Sack and M uscadine. 1607 Dekker&M arston Northw. 
Hoe iv. D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 54 Bel.. .How took* ha this 
drench downs. May. Like Egs and Muscadine, at a gulp. 
1660 Pri'ys Diary 19 Nov., And so he and I »o the Sun and 
I did give him a morning draft of Muscadine. *763 Smol- 
lett Trav. (1766) I. xii. 210 The village of St. Laurent, 
famous for its Muscadine wines. 1851 Loncf. Gold. Leg. 
iv. Convent of Hirschau, The beautiful town that gives us 
wine With the fragrant odour of Muscadine. 1889 Doyle 
Micah Clarke 72 Three flasks of most excellent muscadine, 

2 . In full muscadine grape. The name of several 
varieties of grape having the flavour or odour of 
musk ; also, a vine bearing a variety of this grape. 

j6ix Florid, Moscaiello, the Muskadine grape, 1629 
Parkinson Farad. 563 The white Muscadine Grape Is a 
verie great Grape. The redde Muscadine is as great as 
the white. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., Aug. 72 Other Fruit. 


Cluster-grape, Muscadine, Corinths, [etc.]. 1706 London & 
Wise Retir'd Gard. I. 20 This Exposition is fit only for 
Muscadines, Fig-trees and the like. 1719 — Compl. Gard. 
156 In moderate Climates the Muscadine Grape requires a 
South Wall. *856 Gray Man. Bot A i860) 78 Vitis vuipina, 

L. (Muscadine or Southern Fox-Grape), i860 Hogg Fruit 
Man. 97 Black Muscadine.. .This is an excellent grape, and 
has a trace of musky aroma in its flavour. Ibid. 114 Royal 
Muscadine. Ibid., The White Muscadine of some authors 
is the Early Chasselas. 1874 Lanier Poems , Corn (1892) r8 
Long Muscadines Rich-wreathe the spacious foreheads of 
great pines. 

+ 3 . A variety of pear. *= Muscatel 4. Obs. 

1754 in Johnson ; and in some later Diets. 

4 . quasi-at//'. Resembling muscadine wine. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 Most decoc- 
tions of astringent plants . . doe leave in the liquor a deep and 
Muscadine red. 

f Mu'SCadine 2 . Obs. Also 7 muskedine, 
muskadine, musq,uedine. [ad. F. muscadin, 
alteration of muscardin , ad. It. moscardino : see 
Moscardino.] A sweetmeat perfumed with musk. 

1665 May A ccompl. Cook (ed.2) 271 To make Muskedines, 
called Rising Comfits or Kissing Comfits, Index, Musque- 
dines. 1696 Salmon Fam. Diet. (ed. a), Muskadines, to 
make. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Muscadine,, .a sort of 
Sugar-Work made by Confectioners. 

Mirsca&ine 3 . rare— 1 . [A qttasi-Fr. fem. f. 
Muscadin.] A Parisian lady of fashion. 

1794 [see Muscadin]. 

t MllSCa'do 1 . Obs. rare. App. some weapon ; 

? a musket. 

1592 Arden of Fcversham III. vi. F 2, Zounds I hate them 
as I hate a toade, That cary a muscado in their tongue And 
scarce a hurting weapon in their hand. 

t Musca do Some kind of herb : ? musk. 

x6iz Drayton Poly-alb. xv. 197 At Bridals. .They hot 
Muscado oft with milder Maudlin cast. 

|| MuSCSB (mw - S|Sf). [Lat., nom. pi. of musca 
fly.] Specks which appear to float before the eyes ; 
in full mitscae volitantes [L. volitantes , pr. pple. of 
volitare to fly about]. 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Muscse Volitantes, dark, 
irregular veins and spots, seeming to fly before the eyes. ., 
especially on looking at Bright objects.] 1797 Brougham in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXV1I. 372 Those floating specks so often 
observed on the surface of the eye.. called ‘muscae voii- 
tantes*. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 531 Patients 
with muscse. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 61 ‘Muscae’ may 
be made evident in any eye by looking through a small pin- 
hole in a card at a bright light. 

Mus cal (mzrskal), a, and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
Muscales pi., f. musc-its moss : see -AL.] a. adj. 
in Muscat alliance, a group of plants comprising 
the mosses, b. sb. A plant of this ‘alliance’. 

1846 Lindley Veget. Kingd. 54 Muscales. — The Muscal 
Alliance. Ibid. 56 Natural Orders of Muscals. 
Muscal(l)onge, variant forms of Masrtnonge. 
Muacalmon, var. musk-almond : see Musk sb. 
+ Mus cane, ct. Sc. Obs. Also muskane. 
[Of doubtful origin ; cf. Gael, mosgain ‘ having 
dry-rot, as wood’ (M c Alpine), Irish mosgdn 
* rotten, decayed ' (O’Reilly) ; also Norw. nwsken 
of the same meaning, and Mosker v.] Of wood; 
Rotten, decaying. 

Warner mistook the word in the Bellenden passage for the 
name of a kind of wood. 

150X Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. iii. Not throw the soyl bot 
muskane treis sproutit. Ibid, xix, I agane maist like ane 
elriche grume Crap in the muskane aikin stok niisharrit. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 152 Ilk ane of thame 
had in tliair hand ane club of muscane tre, quhilk kest ane 
uncouth glance, with the fische scalis, in the mirk. 1606 
Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xc. (1612) 366 A club of Muscane 
in one hand, . . For naturally that wood in darke giues Shine, 
Muscanonge, variant of Maskinonoe. 
t Muscardin. Obs. rare. [a. F. muscardin 
(Buffon).J The dormouse, Myoxus avellanarius. 

1774 Goldbm. Nat. Hist. IV. 76 The greater dormouse, 
which Mr. Buffon calls the Loir; the middle.. the Lerot; 
the less, which he denominates the Muscardin. 

Muscardine (m»skaud/n). [a. F. mus- 
cardine.] A disease incident to silkworms, caused 
by the development of a vegetable parasite or 
fungus in the body of the caterpillar. Also attrib . 

1846 Lindley Veget. Kingd. 32 The Muscardine, which is 
so destructive to silkworms. 1800 W. P. Ball EJfecis Use 
4r Disuse xo3 The muscardine silkworm disease. 

Hence Mu-scar dined a. [-ED affected with 
muscardine, 

1888 E. A. Butler Silkworms 72 The muscardined cater- 
pillar., usually perishes before forming its cocoon. 

|| Muscari (mz>ake»Ti, -rai). Also 6 musearie, 
7 (?) muscaris, 8 ruuscaria, 7-8 museary. [mod.L. 
muscari, given by Clusius 1601 as one of the names 
by which the plant was known at Constantinople. 

It would seem therefore to represent a mod.Gr. *Moirxapi, 
dim. of fxoo-Kos musk: the flowers have a musk-like odour. 
Clusius says that another name was muschoromi or mus- 
curimi (?po<r*ov Pwaatot * Roman musk’), and that (in Italy) 
some called it muschio greco.] 

A genus of bulbous plants belonging to the 
hyacinth tribe of Lilia c ex ; a plant of this genus, 
esp. Muscari botryoides , the grape hyacinth. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. lxxii. § x. 105 Yellow Musearie 
hath flue or sixe long leaues spread vpon the ground. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hart. June 69 You may now take up all such 
..Flower-roots.. as.. Martagon, Muscaris, Dens Caninus, 




MUSCABIFOBM. 

&c. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 66/2 The Muscary or 
Musk Grape flower. 1721 Mortimer Husb, (ed. 5) II. 223 
Muscaries or Grape-flowers. 1741 Cornel. Fam.-Piece 11. iii. 

367 Muscaria’s, great Snow-drops, Dwarf-flag. 1894 Westm. 
Getz . 19 Apr. 7/2 There were azaleas,, .spireas, musearis, 
snowflakes, tuberoses [etc.]. 

Muscariform (m»ske»-iifp.!m), a. Bot, Also 
muscariiform. [ad. mod.L. muscariform-is , f. L. 
inuscari-um fly-brush (f. musca fly) : see -FORM.] 
Of an organ : Furnished with hairs so as to re- 
semble a brush. 

1839 Lindley Introd. Bot . (ed. 3) Index. 1866 Treas. Bot, 

Muscarine (mtf'skarin). Client . [f. mod.L. 

muscari-us (see next) + -ine.] An alkaloid 
poison found in the fungus Agaricus muscarius. 

1878 tr. von Zientssen's CycL Med. XVII. 936 Muscarine 
contracts the pupils. Ibid., Muscarine-poisoning. 
MnscaTlOUS, a. rare— 0 , [f. L. musedri-us 
(f. musca fly) + -ous.] Of or belonging to flies. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1891 in Syd. See. Lex, 
Muscarium 1 (mz>ske B ’rii>m). [f. L. muscus 
moss + -ARiuM, after herbarium , rosarium , etc,] 

A place where mosses are grown. 

1853 C. MTntosh Bk. Garden I. 667/1 The fernery and 
musoarium. — A garden for the cultivation of ferns and 
mosses is not often met with. 

Musca'ritim 2 . nonce-wd. [f. L. musca fly 4- 
-abiumIJ (See quot.) 

1872 0 . W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-i. ix, Here is my mus- 
carium, my home for house-flies. 

t Musoary. Bot. Obs. rare— 1 . [ad. L .mus- 
edri-um fly-brush.] = Umbel. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou'sDisp. t. xxvi. 239 Of Fennel... 

It is a kind of ferulaceous Plant.. ; its muscary or top, | 
round, patulous, broad, and circulated. 

Muscary : see Muscari. 

Muscat (mwsktet). Forms : 6 Sc. musticat, 

7 muscatt, (8 muscate, 9 muscliat), 7- muscat, 
[a. F. muscat adj. (also ellipt. as sb.), a. Pr. 
muscat adj. = It. moscato having the flavour of 
musk:— late L. *muscatus, f. musc-us Musk jik] 

1 . In full muscat wine. = Muscatel i. 

a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 337 
All kynd of drink, as aill, mallvesie, musticat [etc.], a 1747 
Holdsworth Rem. Virg. (1768) 119 This is practised about 
Trani in Apulia, where they make excellent Muscat. 17 56 
Nugent Gr. Tour, France IV. 253 The little town of 
Frontignan, famous for its muscate wine. 1816 Accum 
Chem. Tests (1S18) 190 Various wines and spirituous liquors 
— Cape muschat. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 6x0/1 Of these 
[Neapolitan wines] the best known are Lacryma Christi.., 
several descriptions of good class Muscat wine [etc.]. 

2 . In full muscat grape. A variety of grape ; 
also the vine producing it. — Muscadine 1 - 2. 

1633 Com. Hist. Francion xt. 3 Hesaid..that the Muscats 
he did eat were so great, that only one grain of them was 
enough to make all England to be perpetually drunk. 168a 
S. Wilson Carolina 17 The Lords Proprietors have taken 
care to send plants of the Rhenish,.. Muscatt, Madera, and 
Spanish grapes. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Card. 229 
Muscats, are a kind of Grapes.. ; there are three sorts of 
them viz. white, red, and black. 1833 G. MTntosh Bk. 
Garden II. 620/2 Muscats.. in no way differ as to pruning 
from other vines. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 87/3 To insure the 
perfect keeping of Muscats, .they should be quite ripe by 
the end of August. 

f 3 . A kind of peach ; also, a kind of pear. Obs. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort,, July 20 Peaches.. Newington, 
Violet-muscat, Rambouillet. 1675 C ; Cotton Planters 
Manual 50 The Rousselet, and the little Muscat of the 
Summer- Pears. 1707 Mortimer Hus b., Kal. J uly, [Peaches. ] 
Muscat. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece it. iii. 400 Pears. .Green 
Sugar, . .Yerte longue, Long-stalked Muscat,. .and others. 

4 . A fungus, Agaricus albellus. 

1887 Hay Brit. Fungi 86 Agaricus albellus ; Tricholoma 
albella ; The Muscat. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., a.?, muscat flavour ; muscat- 
flavoured adj. ; muscat-house, a hot-house for the 
cultivation of the muscat grape; muscat rose [F« 
rose muscatel, the musk rose. Also muscat grape, 
wine (see above). 

1707 Curios, in Husb. $ Gard. 146 When the Flowers 
begin to appear on the white Muscat Rose-Bushes, 180a 
Hogg Fruit Man. 110 [Grapes.] Muscat of Alexandria. 

. . Flesh , . with a fine Muscat flavour. x888 Encycl. Brit. 
XXIV. 610/2 The Hungarian vineyards, .produce Muscat- 
flavoured wines. 1833 C. MTntosh Bk. Garden II. 620/2 
Many err in keeping their Muscat-house at too high a tem- 
perature. 

Muscat, variant of Musk-cat. 

Muscat, -eer, obs. forms of Musket, -ebb. 
Muscatel, muscaclal (mpskate-l, ■ -del). 
Forms: a. 4-5 muskadelle, (5 -cadelle), 5-8 
museadell, (6 -cadle, 7 -cadall, 6 mosscadsll), 
6-7 muskadel(l, (6 -kadyll, -kedele, Sc. -ke- 
dall), 5- muscadel, 6- muscatel. 0 . 6 museal- 
della, -tello, 7 mosoadelli, museitella, 9 mos- 
catello. [a. OF. muscadel , muscatel, a. Pr. * mus- 
cadel, dim. of muscat : see Muscat. The 0 forms 
come from the equivalent It. moscadello, moscatello. 
Cf. Sp., Pg. moscatel.] 

L A strong sweet wine made from the muscat or 
similar grape. 

The name is now applied to several wines, both white and 
red, obtained from Italy, Spain, and France. 
ia 1400 Morte Arth. 236 Malvesye and muskadelle, base 
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mervelyous drynkes, Raykede fulle raythely In rossete 
cowpes. 1464 Mann. <5- Housed. Exp. (Roxb.) 251 For a 
quarte of muskadelle, at mastyr Hoys, iiij. d. 1326 Pilgr, 
Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 53 b, There groweth the myghty 
swete wynes as malueseys, tyeres, & muscadels. 1333 
Coverdale Isa. xxvii. 2 At the same tymeshalmen synge of 
the vynyarde of Muscatel. 1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tavtburl. 
iv. iv, You shal. .drinke in pailes the strongest Museadell. 
1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 174. 1634 R. H. Salernes 

Regim. 42 The moderate dulce or sweet wine is chosen, and 
not that that is exceeding dulce, as Muskadell. X704 Col • 
lect. Foy. (Churchill) III. 8/1 The Wines are.. generous.. : 
The best kind is the Muscatel. 1783 J. Phillips Treat. 
Inland. Navig. p. vii, Museadell wines. 189a E. Reeves 

Homeward Bound 92 S h's Special Old Port, . .at 351. 

per dozen, . .and their ladies’ muscatel at 25J. 

I 3 - 1 5S4'S Burgh Rec. Edin. ( 1871) II. 283, xvj quarts wyne 
muscaldella. 1603 B.Jonson Volpone n.ii, What auayles your 
rich man to hauehis magazines stuft with Moscadelli? 163a 
Lithgow Trav 1. 15 The. .wine that is drunke in Rome, is. . 
Albano, Muscatello, Sheranino. 1683 Pepys Diary at 
Tangier in Life, etc. (1841) I. 430 The soldiers .. had staved 
all his wine, not only good white-wine,, .but canary and 
muscatella. 1833 C. Redding Mod, Wines 241 Their sweet 
wines the Italians call Abbocati ; their dry they denominate 
Asciati. Of the former kind are the Moscatello, Aleatico 
[etc.]. Ibid. 246 Moscatello wines. 

2 . A variety of grape (in full muscatel grape)] 
also the vine bearing it. = Muscadine 2. 

1517 [see Malvoisie a]. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. 

Apianus , The museadell grape. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
407 As touching the Museadell Vines, Apian®, they tooke 
that name of Bees, which are so much delighted in them. .. 
These Museadell grapes like wel and loue cold countries. 
1699 Evelyn Kat.Hort. (ed. 9) 174 [A catalogue of. .excellent 
Fruit-Trees.] Vines.. Museatell, Black, White, excellent. 
1763 Mills Pract. Husb. IV. 371 The chasselas, otherwise 
called muscadel. 1831 C. Redding Mod. Wines (ed. 3) 201 
The large white Muscatel grape. 1834 Longf, Catawba 
Wine ii, The Muscadel That bask in our garden alleys. 1886 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 258/2 Raisins . . are prepared from a 
variety of muscatel grape. 

8 . 1707 Mortimer Husb. 556 The Muscadella. .is a White 
Grape, not so big as the Muscadine. 

8. pi. In full muscatel raisins. Raisins prepared 
from the muscatel grape, Malaga raisins. 

1652 Hf.vlin Cosnwgr. 11. 267 Cephalenia.. .Plentiful! in 
. .Muscadels. 1833 C. Redding Mod. Wines 187 The first 
[gathering of Malaga grapes] , .furnishes the Muscatel raisins. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 11. i. (.1872) t8i We receive., 
fine Muscatels, or sun-dried raisins,.. from Malaga. 

+ 4 . A variety of pear. Obs. 

IS5S Eden Decades 198 The frute is much lyke the mus- 
caclell peares of the Ilande of Sicilie. 1617 Moryson / tin, 
iii. 77 The Muskadel peare is very delicate, especially when 
j it is dried. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u, iii. 383 And these 
Pears ;. .Jargonelle, Muscadella [etc.]. 

t Muscate liiue, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Mus- 
catel : see -ine.] Resembling muscatel Wine. _ 
1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6022 As for the Smel, that wine 
is very fragrant, muscatellin and aromatic. 

Muscath, -att, -at(t)ier, obs. ff. Musket, -eeb. 
Museato, obs. form of Mosquito. 
Museavado, obs. form of Muscovado. 
Museel, Museelin : see Mussel, Muslin. 
Museelite, variant of Musculite. 
Museellage, -ing : see Mucilage, Muscling. 
Mutscelman, obs. form of Mussulman. 
Muscelto, Muscato, Muscli, Muschat : see 
Mistletoe, Mosquito, Musk, Muscat. 
Muschachoe, -adoe, -atoe : see Mustachio. 
Musche, variant of Mush Obs. 

II Muschelkalk (imrjelkalk). Geol. [Ger., f. 
muschel mussel + kalh lime.] A limestone bed be- 
longing to the red sandstone formation of Germany. 

1833 L'/kll Priuc. Geol. III. 326 One group, .the Muschel- 
kalk of the Germans, which has no precise equivalent among 
the English strata. 1836 T. Thomson Min., Geol., etc. II. 
139. 1876 Page Adv. Texi-Bk. Geol. xvi. 286 Shelly fossili- 
ferous limestone known as the Muschelkalk. 

Muscheron, obs. form of Mushroom. 
t Muschet. Obs. rare — l . [a. some OF. var. 
of musguette, muguelte , altered form of ( noix ) 
muscate , muscade, a. Pr. muscada late L. *mus- 
cata ifem.) musk-scented, f. musc-us musk.] Nut 
viuschet i nutmeg. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta. Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 83 Tak..of nottys 
muschet, oon vnee. 

Muscheto, obs. form of Mosquito. 

Muschid, variant of Masjid. 

18x4 W. Brown Hist, Prop. Chr, II. 346. 
Musehiiongoe, variant of Maskinonge. 

1794 S. Williams Vermont 122 The Pike or Pickerel 
abounds much in Lake Champlain. It is there called by the 
name of Musehiiongoe. 

Muschrumpe, obs. form of Mushboom. 
Muschyl, obs. form of Mussel. 
Muscicapiue (mpsi’kapin), a. [f. mod.L. 

Muscicapa (f. musca fly + cap-Pre to catch) + -ine.] 
Pertaining to the genus Muscicapa of birds, the 
type of the group Muscicapidm or flycatchers. 

1883 P. L. Sclater in Ibis 17 On the Muscicapine Genus 
Chasiempis. 

MuscicoloUS (mnsi'kdlss), a. [f. mod.L. 
*muscicol-a inhabitant of moss (f. ntusc-us moss +- 
col-lre to inhabit) + -OUS.] Living in, or inhabit- 
ing, the mosses ; growing on mosses. 

1836 in Maynb Expos. Lex. 1879 iu Stokmonth Man. 
Set. Terms, 


MUSCLE. 

So also Mirscicole, XEusoi’collne adjs. (with 
the same meaning). 1890 in Century Diet. 

Muse id (m»*S|sid), a. and sb. [f. mod.L. 
Muscidm, f. musca fly : see -id.] a adj. Of or 
pertaining to the dipterous family Muscidse, or 
flesh-flies, to. sb. One of the Muscidse. 

189S D. Sharp Insects 1. (Camb. Nat Hist. V.) 163 The 
transformations and physiological processes of the Muscid 
Diptera. X896 J. B. Smith in Trans. A titer. Philos. Soc. 
(1898) XIX. 185 In most of the Muscid flies we find [etc.]. 
Ibid. 189 The labellate tip of the Muscid proboscis. 1899 
D. Sharp Insects n. (Camb, Nat. Hist. VI.) 504 Brauer 
associates Conopidae with Acalyptrate Muscids, and calls 
the group Holometopa. 

Muscien, obs. form of Musician. 

Musciform (miP’sifpim), af [a. mod.L. nmsci - 
form-is, f. musca fly: see -form.] Resembling a fly. 

In some recent Diets. 

Mu sciform, a. 2 [f. L. musc-us moss.] Re- 
sembling a moss (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). 
Muscil(l)age, obs. forms of Mucilage. 
Musette (mzrsissit). Palmont. [ad. mod.L. 
Musettes (T. Thomson Min., Geol., etc., 1836, II. 
288), f. L. ntusc-us moss + -ite.] A fossil plant of 
the moss family found chiefly in amber. 

1859 Page Geol. Terms, Musettes, a general term for fossil 
plants of the Moss family. In recent Diets. 

Muscke, Musekle, obs. ff. Musk, Muscle. 
Musclade, variant of Musculade Obs. 

Muscle (mzrs’l). Forms: 6-7 muscule, 
muskle, (6 muskel, -il, musekle, 7 muskell), 
mustle, 6- muscle, [a. F. muscle , or directly 
ad. L. musculus, dim. of mus mouse, the form of 
certain muscles having some resemblance to that of 
a mouse. Cf. Mouse sb. 8. 

The word is found in all the Rom. langs. : Pr. muscle, 
tnoscle , Sp. miisculo (also in the popular form music thigh), 
Pg. musculo. It. muscolo ; also in the mod. Teut. langs., 
Ger., Du., Da., Sw. muskel .] 

1 . A nat. and Phys. Any one of the contractile 
fibrous bands or bundles, having the function of 
producing movement in the animal body, which 
conjointly make up the muscular system. 

They are termed voluntary or involuntary according as 
they are or are not controlled by, the will ; those which com- 
bine in some degree the functions of both are termed wziA'rff. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Hcltke (1339) 50 b, He kepeth his arme 
stedfast, inforcing thervnto the sinewes & muscules. 1548-77 
Vicar Y Anat. ii. (1888) 20 This Corde is associated with 
a simple flesh, and so therof is made a brawne or a 
muskel. 1396 SvEKSBRA siroph, xx, It both bone and muscles 
ryved quight. _ 1615 Croo ke Body of Man -jt, 1 Contraction is 
theproper and ingenit action of theMuscle. 1701 Grew Cosm. 
Sacra 1. v. § 3. 23 In an Urcban the Skin is assisted with a 
strong Muscule closely adhering to it all along the Back. 
1814 Scott Wav. x, He was a tall, thin, athletic figure,., 
with every muscle rendered as tough as whip-cord by con- 
stant exercise. 1879 tr. HmckeVs Evol. Man II. xxii. 274 
In most lower animals, especially in Worms, we find that 
the muscles form a simple, thin, flesh-layer immediately 
below the outer skin-covering. 

to. Phr. Not to move a muscle : to be perfectly 
motionless. To control, govern one's muscles : to 
refrain from laughter. 

1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. iv. 121 So ludi- 
crous., do these ceremonies appear to me that I scarcely 
am able to govern my muscles. 1889 O’Reilly 30 Yrs. on 
Trail 322, I stayed quite still and never moved a muscle. 

2 . collect. That part of the animal body which 
is composed of muscles or muscular fibre; also, 
muscular tissue. Also Phys., the substance of which 
muscles are composed. 

It is the chief constituent of ‘ flesh ' in the animal body and 
of ‘ meat ’ in animal food. 

1781 Cowper Table-talk xig His form. .Proportion'd well, 
half muscle and half bone. *838 Carpenter Veg. Phys. 1 4 
A property peculiar to organised structure, and especially 
manifested in that form of it which is called muscle. 1866 
Odling Anim. Chem. 103 note. One gramme of muscle 
should furnish [etc.]. 1871 Tyndall Fra.gm.Sci. (1879) II. 
xiv, 349 The combustion of muscle may be made to produce 
all these effects. 

to. Used for: The exercise of the muscular as 
opposed to the ‘ mental ’ faculties. 

1830 Carlyle Latter- d. Pamph, vi. (1872) 209 It is not 
by rude force, either of muscle or of will, that one man can 
govern twenty men. 1883 Goode Fish. Indust. II, S. 24 
The shad fisheries of the South are prosecuted chiefly by 
the use of negro muscle. 

3 . transf. and flg. 

1358 To pte Alba (1880) 93 Ah do not (Surgion like) Ana- 
tomise Each muskle of my griefe in cruell wise. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 180 A grasp Having the warmth 
and muscle of the heart. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, 
ii. 28 The muscles of their mind have degenerated. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 396 Wild fig-trees, with their 
muscles showing through the skin like our own beech-trees' 
muscles do. 

4 . attrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib., esp. 
Anat. and Path., as muscle atrophy , bundle, fibre, 
rigidity, tissue, twitch, -work. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 38 c *MuscIe-atrophy. 1899 
Ibid, VI. 463 The individual fibres and the "muscle bundles 
become separated from one another ; lastly the muscle fibres 
themselves become opaque. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
298 "Muscle-fibres suffer like changes, xgox Osler Pract. 
Med. i. 25 There may be early "muscle rigidity. 1878 Bell 
tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 32 There are two varieties 
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MUSCULADE. 


ef this form of “muscle-tissue. 1899 Attbutts Spst. Med. 
VI. 523 A simple * muscle- twitch. 1887 Smiles Life <5- 
Labour 303 Heavy brain- work.. is more exhausting than 
*muscle-work. 

b. objective, as muscle-kneading, -making adj. 
2894 Outing tU. S.) XXIV. 60/1 Muscle-making food. 
189S Allbutt's Syst. Med. L 385 No hesitation need be felt 
in using muscle-kneading. 

e. instrumental and locative, as muscle-monger, 
worker ; muscle-tired adj. 

0:1849 H- CoLKiiiDGE Ess. (1851) I. 188 That disgusting 
pedantry which some modern muscle-mongers have brought 
from the dissecting-room. 1878 Holbrook Hyg. Brain 92 
A brain-worker rarely eats as much as a muscle-worker. 1899 
Scribner s Mag. XX V. 102/2 Brain-weary, muscle-tired men. 

d. Special combinations : muscle acid, an acid 
obtained by the oxidation of flesh ; muscle case, 
each of the segments of a muscle fibre as observed 
by Krause ; also muscle casket (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1891) ; muscle cell, the element from which mus- 
cular tissue is derived ; muscle clot = Myosin ; 
muscle column, {a) Kolliker’s name for a fibril 
of muscular fibre ; (b) = muscle-prism (Cent. Diet. 
1890); muscle corpuscle, a nucleus of a muscle 
fibre; muscle current Electrophysiol., the flow 
of electrical current which occurs on connecting 
different points of a muscle; muscle curve, a 
curve indicating the amount of muscle-contraction 
as recorded by the myograph; muscle epithelium 
— Myobi.ast (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; muscle feeling = 
muscular sense (ibid.) ; muscle fibrin, Liebig’s 
term for what is now known as Syntonin ; 
muscle force, the force or power of human 
agency ; muscle juice — muscle plasma (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; muscle notch. Ent. (see quot.) ; muscle 
nucleus, a nucleus or central part of a muscle 
fibre ; muscle plasm, plasma, a filtrate obtained 
from living muscle after freezing, mincing, and 
mixing it with salted snow; muscle plate (see 
quot. 1882) ; muscle prism, (A) a prismatic 
section of muscle fibre ; (b) the prismatic mass of 
muscle rods composing the dark disk of a muscle 
case ; muscle reading, thought reading by the 
interpretation of muscular movements ; muscle 
rhombus, a rhomboid section of muscular fibre; 
muscle rods pi., Krause’s term for the fine rod- 
like lines running through the dark streak of mus- 
cular fibre ; muscle sense — muscular sense ; 
muscle serum, the fluid remaining after coagula- 
tion of the myosin from muscle plasma ; muscle 
sugar =■> Inosite ; muscle tone — muscle sound ; 
muscle tumour =» Myoma (Dunglison Med. Lex. 
1876); f muscle vein Anat ., cf. musculous vein 
(Mu sou lous a. 3, quot. 1656) ; muscle wasting 
= muscular atrophy. 

1866 Odling Anim. Ckem. 113 “Muscle-acids. 1883 
SchXfer Essentials Jrlistol. 63 Diagrammatical Represen- 
tation of a “muscle-case. 1891 Syd. Sac. Lex., Muscle- 
cells. 1893 Tuckrv tr. Hatschek's A niphioxus 137 Muscle 
cells, 187a Huxley Physiol, vii. 159 Myosin (or ’’muscle-clot 
as it is sometimes called). 1882 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 9) 
II. 127 Kolliker was led to term the structures formerly 
known as fibrils * “muscle-columns \ r88a “Muscle-corpuscle 
[see muscle-nuclei], 1881 tr. Rosenthal's Muscles If Nerves 
Index, “Muscle current. 1877 Foster Phys. r. ii. 36 A 
“Muscle-curve obtained by means of the Pendulum Myo- 
graphion. 1897 M. Mather Buskin 91 He would use all 
this “muscle-force [of men] ere he utilized the forces of nature. 
187(5 Dunglison A fed. Lex., *Muscle Juice. x8z6 Kirby & 
Sp .Eniomol. III. xxxiv.527 The Myoglyphides, or ’’muscle- 
notches, are sinuses., in tbe posterior margin of the upper 
side of the head. 1882 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 9) II. 123 
“Muscle-nuclei or muscle-corpuscles. 1877 Foster Phys. r. 
ii. 32 The slightly opalescent filtrate or “muscle -plasma as 
it is called, is at first quite fluid. 1874. F. M. Balfour in 
Q. Jrnl. Microscof. Sci. XIV. 350 “Muscle-plates. 1883 
Quain's Elem , Anat. (ed. 9,' II. 132 Most of the voluntary 
muscles of the body are developed from a series of portions 
of mesoderm . . termed the muscle-plates. x88x “Muscle 
prism [see muscle-rhombus ]. 1879 Beard in Proc. Soc. 
Psych, Res. (1882) 1 . 17 It was shewn that mind-reading so- 
called, was really “muscle-reading. x88x tr, Rosenthal's 
Muscles Cf Nerves xi. 194 In such a “muscle-rhombus, the 
distribution of the tensions.. is much more complex. 1877 
Foster Phys. 1. ii. 32 “Muscle-rods. 1873 Ralfe Phys. 
Chtm, 119 “Muscle serum, .yields , . 1-5 par cent, of fat. 1837 
Miller Elem. Chem. (1862) III. 783 Inosite, or “Muscle 
Sugar, 170+ J. Harris Lex. Techu. I, *MuscD Vein, this 
Vein is Two-fold, the Superior and the Inferior. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VII. 460 Evidence of rapid “muscle wasting. 

Muscle, obs, form of Mussel. 

Muscled (mo-s’ld), a. [f. Muscle -f -ed 2.] 
Furnished or endowed with muscle. Chiefly with 
adj, or adv. prefixed, as full-, well-muscled, etc, 

XS44 in Bulwer's Chirol a 4, See here apjpeares a Hand . . 
And marke howwell ’tis muscled, a 1732 Gay Arachne 172 
In a strong satyr’s muscled form he came. 1868 Nettle- 
ship Browning 1 ig The full-armed, full-muscled god will be 
ready to do battle. 1889 Harper's Mag. Nov. 851/2 They 
are slight, well built, and generally well muscled. 

Muscleless (mzrs’liles), a. [f. Muscle + 
-less.] Destitute of muscle. 

1841 K. Oastlrr Fleet Papers I, 289 The head is sick.., 
the limbs are muscleless. 1867 Land. Rev. 23 Mar. 337/1 
Speculations, .as boneless and as muscleless as the dummies 
in a tailor’s window. 


+ Mn-scling. Obs. [f. Muscle + -tngL] 

1 . The delineation or representation of the 
muscles in Painting or Sculpture. 

1709 Shaftesb. Charac. (1711) II. 186 A good Piece, the 
Painters say, must have good Muscling as well as Colouring 
and Drapery, a 1720 Graham in Walpole Fertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1765) III. 4 He. .understood the anatomic part of 
painting,, .following it so close, that he was very apt to 
make the muscelling too strong and prominent. 

2. traiisf. Working ol the muscles. 'I nonce-use. 
1760-72 H. Brooke FoolofQual. (1809) II. 116 Surprise, 

gratitude, ecstasy flashed from her eyes, and gave a joyous 
flush to the muscling of her aspect. 

Muscly (mzrs’li), a. rare. Also 6 muskelly, 

7 Diets, muskely, museulie, muskly. [f. 
Muscle + -y.] Composed of muscle; exhibiting 
great muscular development. 

1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 11. 97 The tongue 
then is a fleshy & muscly member. 1602 Withals' Diet. 404 
M uskely, or of muscles, a 1743 Swift Poems Wks. 1784 
VIII. 232 The muscly swelling breast Where the Loves and 
Graces rest. 1879 Browning Halbert <$■ Hob 27 The 
muscly mass from neck to shoulder-blade. 

Mus cob ado, variant of Muscovado. 

Museod, variant of Musk-cod. 

Muscoid (nwskoid), a. and sb. [f. L. musc-us 
moss: see -oid.] a. adj. Resembling moss; 
moss-like ; b. sb. A muscoid plant. 

1847-34 in Webster (citing Lindley for the sb.). 1879 in 
Stormonth Man. Sci. Terms, [the adj.] 

Museologist (mDskp'lodgist). [Formed as 
next: see -ist.J = Bbyologist. 

1854 Stark Brit. Mosses 19 These are known to Mus- 
eologists as cauline and perichaetial. Ibid. 55 Dillenius, ; 
the celebrated British museologist. 1897 Naturalist 132 
Museologists in all parts of the world. 

Muscology (mnskpriod^i). [ad. mocl.L. mus- 
cologia , f. L. musc-us moss : see -ology. Ci. F. 
muscologie .] = Bryology. 

[18x8 Hooker & Taylor (title) .Muscologia Britannica ; 
containing the Mosses.. systematically arranged and de- 
scribed. Ibid. Introd, p. i, The Mttscologia is a subject 
comparatively new.] Ibid. p. ii, In so few parts of Europe 
has the Muscology of the country been fully investigated. 
Ibid. p. vii, The student of Muscology. 1868 Tripp Brit, 
Mosses 30 The muscology of a district may be improved by 
these means. 

Hence Muscolo-gic, Muscolo-gical adjs., of or 
pertaining to muscology. 

1872 in Latham Diet. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Musco-philous, a. [f. L. musc-us moss + 
-phil + -ous.] That flourishes among mosses. 

5856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Muscopkilus,. . muscophilous j 
whence in Syd. Soc. Lex. 189L. 

MuSCOSe (mzrskffus), a. [ad. L. muscos-us, f. 
muscus moss: see -OSE.] Of the nature of or 
resembling moss ; moss-like. 

1707SLOANE Jamaica 1. 124 The flowers.. being brownish, 
very small, muscose [etc.]. Ibid. 125 Small muscose flowers. 
1817 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 42/1 The hollows in her hull 
contain a quantity of fine black muscose mud. 

Hence f Musco-seuess (Bailey vol. II, 1727), 

+ Musco’sity, ‘mossiness ’(Blount Glossogr., 1656). 
Museot, variant of Mesquita Obs. 

MUSCOUS (m»-skas), a. rare— 0 , [ad. L. mns- 
cosus, f. musc-us moss : see -ous.] (See quot.) 

1638 Phillips, Muscous, mossy, or full of mosse. 1721 in 
Bailey. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Muscovado (mwsk^va-do). Also 7-8 musca- 
vado, (8 museo-, muskavada, muscovad, 9 
masea-, maseobado). [a. Sp. mascabado adj., 
(sugar) of lowest quality. Cf. F. mascovade (1667 
in Littre) now mescouade.'] In full muscovado 
sugar : Raw or unrefined sugar obtained from the 
juice of the sugar cane by evaporation and draining 
off the molasses. 

1642 Rates Merchandizes 32 Sugar, Candy brown . . 
Candy white . . Muscovados the hundred weight. 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 85 The Sugars they made, 
were but base Muscavadoes,. .so moist, and full of mo- 
losses, and so ill cur’d. Ibid. 86 Good Muscavado Sugar. 
1689 Load. Gaz. No. 2512/4 Casks of Surinam Musco- 
vado Sugars. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 419 
The best brown sugar of St. Thomas, commonly called 
Moscovad. 1776 Adam Smith XV. N. i. xi. (1869) I. 166 
The brown or muskavada sugars imported from our colo- 
nies. 1828 Register Debates Congress IV. 1. 780 Brown 
sugar (in which description is comprehended mascabado). 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 626/1 The molasses is drained 
away from the crystallized raw sugar... The sugar so ob- 
tained is the muscovado of the sugar- refiners. 1903 Langm. 
Mag. Nov. 76 Maseobado, a natural brown sugar, is that 
which is allowed to drain off without ‘ claying ’. 

f Musco'vian, a, and. sb. Obs. Also Mos-. 
[f. mod.L. Muscovia, Moscovia Muscovy + -an.] 
a. adj. Belonging to Muscovy. Mnscovian glass, 
rat ; see Muscovy, b. sb. A Muscovite. 

1577 B. Gqogb Hereshach's Hush. 1. (1586) 31b, The 
Russians and Moscouians. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron . Scot. (S.T. S.) II. 306 Men of weir.. to help the 
King of Swaden aganes the Muscovianis. 1579 Lodge 
Reply to Gossan 20 Your Muscouian straungers, your 
Scithian monsters. 16x7 Middleton Hon. If Industry 
Wks. (Bullen) VII. 303 A Russian or Muscovian. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. jo 6 Casements of broad cleere Mus- 
couian glasse. 1653 J. Owen Find. Evang. Pref. 17 The 
Assembly of States, was called against the Muscovians. 
1637 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 80 The Moscovian 


Language. 1664 E. Browne in Sir T. Browne's XVks. 
(1836) 1 . 47 Mr. Gibbs gave mee a Moscovian rat’s skin. 
a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air 11692) 187 Whether Muscovian ice 
be.. harder than English ice. 

Muscovite (m»-sk£vait), sb. 1 and a. Now 
Hist, or arch. Also 6 Mosohovite, Muscovit, 
6-8 Moscovite. [ad. mod.L. Mus-, Moscovita, f. 
Plus-, Moscovia Muscovy : see -ITJE. Cf. F. Mus- 
covite.), A. sb. A native or an inhabitant of Mus- 
covy ; a Russian. 

1555 Eden Decades 256 b, They were cauled Moscouites of 
the cliiefe citie of al the prouince named Moscouia or Mosea. 
1370 Dee Math. Pref. aiv, The wide Empire ef the Mos- 
chouite. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 121, 303 Muscouites. 
Ibid. 265 Twende adieus my frozen Muscouits [rimes with 
‘wits ’]. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. (1639) 47 Of the Greeke 
Communion are the Muscovites, the Russes in Poland [etc.]. 
1700 Prior Carmen Seculare 272 The young Muscovite, 
the mighty Head, Whose Sov’reign Terror forty Nations 
dread. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. Ixv. 523 The Mosco- 
vites..were as jealous as any people in the south. 1877 
D. M. Wallace Russia xxv. 386 No wonder the Mus- 
covites were scandalized by his conduct. 1905 Daily Chron. 
ix Mar. 4/4 These may have been part and parcel of the 
plans of the Japanese commanders, deliberately devised to 
throw dust in the eyes of the Muscovite. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Muscovy or its in- 
habitants, Russian. 

x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. $ Connnw. (1603) 168 Certaine 
English men sayling by the Moscouite sea,..liaue pierced 
euen to Cathaia. 1637 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 
80 The Moscovite Language. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XVI. 574/1 The Muscovite priests use exorcisms at the ad- 
ministration of baptism. 1821 Shelley Hellas 528 That 
Christian hound, the Muscovite Ambassador. 1835 Alison 
Hist. Europe (1847) IV. 54 The frontier of the Muscovite 
dominions. 

Muscovite (mzrskffvoil), sb.- Min. [f. the 
name Muscovy (glass ) : see Muscovy and -me.] 
Common mica, 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 5 56. 56 Muscovite, or common 
mica, is a potash-mica. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 413/1 
Muscovite (Muscovy-Glass).. .Crystals over a yard in dia- 
meter in China, where it is used for windows. 

f Mu-scoviter. Obs. [f. Muscovite 1 + -er.] 
A Muscovite. 

1630 Gentilis Considerations 225 If Gustavus. .had not 
bin intangled in the Muscoviters and Polish ware. 1671 
Crownb Juliana 1. 8 The Muscoviters invaded us. 

+ Mu’scovitish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Muscovite 
sb. 1 + -iSH.j Muscovite. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 105 Romadanowski the Mus- 
covitish General. 

Muscovy (nnrsk/ivi). Also 6 Muskovie, 7 
nruskevia, Muscovia. [a. F. Plus covie, earlier 
Moscovie, ad. mod.L. Moscovia, f. Russian MoCKOBa 
Moscow.] The name of the principality of Mos- 
cow, applied by extension to Russia generally. 

I. 1 . Used attrib. or quasi-m/7. in the name of 
things belonging to, originating or produced in 
and obtained from Muscovy, as Muscovy Mde, 
leather, Russia leather ; f Muscovy glass, com- 
mon mica; also, sometimes, — Talc; *j- Muscovy 
lautern, one furnished with Muscovy glass ; 
Muscovy talc - Muscovy glass. 

1573 in Cunningham Revels at Crt. (1842) 42 Muskovie 
glasse. 1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent 1. vii, She 
were an excellent Lady, but that hir face peeleth like Mus- 
couie glasse. 160S D kicker Nexues fr. Hell F4I1, A wise 
man might haue taken it for the Snuffe of a candle in a 
Muscoure Lanthorne. ax 6 x 8 Rales Merchandizes H 3 b, 
Red Hides,or Muscouia hides. Ibid. I, Muscouia Leather. 
Ibid. 1 , 4 b, Spruce or Muscouia yearne. 1624 Boyle in 
Lismore Papers (1886) II. 143, I receaved from Sir W'“ 
Hull 30 redd muskevia hydes. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v. Talc, Muscovy talc, a kind of foliaceous body, well 
known by the English name of isinglass. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed. z) I. 211 Mr. Sage found mttscovy glass in- 
fusible in the strongest heat. x8xx Pinkerton Petral. II. 16 
Talc has sometimes been called Muscovy glass. 182s J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 740 Substituting varnished 
metallic gauze in the room of Muscovy talc, a kind of mica. 

IX. Uses due to misinterpretation or perversion 
of designations connected with Musk sb. 

2 . A species of Crane’s-bill or Geranium, Ero- 
dium moschatum. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 103/2 Knotted Cranes Bill... 
This smelleth sweet like musk, and therefore is of many 
Flowerists, called Muscovy. 1731 Miller Gttrd. Diet., 
Geranium. . M osekatum. Masked Crane’s-bill or Moscovy. 
1796 in Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 609. 

3 . = Musk-bat. 

1693 Ray Synopsis Quadrup. etc. 217 Mus Aquaticus.. 
The Muscovy or Musk Rat. 1781 Pennant Hist. Quad- 
rup. II. 476. 

4 . Muscovy duck. = Musk-duck i. 

1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes 35 Muscovia-Ducks. .larded with 
the fat of this Porke,.are an excellent bak’d-meat. 1712 
E. Cooke Voy.S. Sea 150 Muscovy Ducks. 1821 Galt 
Ann. Parish xiii, He brought a Muscovy duck to Lady M. 
1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting v. 114 A fat Muscovy 
duck.. is not a bad subject to work on. 

Museul, obs. form of Mussel sb. 
t Musculade. Obs. Also musclade. [?a 
derivative of F. muscle Mussel.] ? Mussel sauce- 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 821 Flowndurs, gogeons, 
muskels, menuce in sewe, ..Musclade in wortes, musclade 
of almonds for states fulle dewe. Ibid. 719. 1513 Bk. 
Keryunge in Babees Bk. 166 To go to sewynge of fysshe : 
musculade. Ibid. 167. 


MUSCULAGE, 

t Mtrsc'&lage. Obs. In 6 mussulage. [f. L. 
muscul-us Muscle + -age.] ? = Musculatube. 

1547 Boorde Bren. Health eexliii. 83 Muscles or mussu- 
lages, the whiche be lytle straynes descendynge from the 
head to the necke and face and other partes. 

Muscular (n>»'ski£lai)» a. [ad. mod.L. *mus- 
cular-is, f. muscul-us Muscle. Cf. F. musculaire .] 

1 . Of or belonging to muscle or the muscles. 

Muscular feeling, sensation (see quot. 1829). Muscular 

sense : the faculty of muscular sensation ; by some modern 
psychologists recognized as an independent ‘sense’, but 
popularly regarded as a particular application of the sense 
of ‘ touch Muscular sound : the sound produced by the 
contraction of a muscle ; so muscular murmur , etc. 

1685 Willis' Land. Bract. Physic Pref., His Tract.. Of 
Muscular Motion. 170* Grew Cosm, Sacra 1. iv. § 14. 19 
Upon these [parallel fibres] the far greater stress of the 
Muscular Action doth depend. 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 457 
Some modern theories upon the cause of muscular con- 
traction. x8zg Jas. Mill. Hum. Mind I. vii. 31 Muscular 
sensations, or those feelings which accompany the action of 
the muscles. Ibid. 33 In most cases of the muscular feel- 
ings, there is. .great complexity. 1837 Ref Brit. Assoc. V. 
268 Muscular sound, or the resonance attending sudden 
muscular contraction [of the heart]. 1838-9 Kr. A. Kemble 
Resid. Georgia (1863) 13 Diseases of the muscular and 
nervous systems, 1840 Swainson Malacology 399 Muscular 
Impressions: those indented marks in acephalous bivalves, 
indicating the insertion of those muscles by which the animal 
is attached to its shell. 1864 Reader No. 88. 304/3 Experi- 
ments on the muscular susurrus, 1875 Lewes Broil. Life 
<$• Mind II. vi. iv. 481 If I contract my muscles, a peculiar 
feeling is produced in me by the muscular sense. 1880 
Ha ugh ton Bhys. Geog. vi. 270 note. The Scaly Ant-eaters 
are closely related to the South American Ant-eaters, even 
in minute details of muscular structure. 1881 tr. Rosenthal's 
Muscles <*j- Nerves iii. 43 This muscular note clearly shows 
that vibrations must occur within the muscle. 189a Greenes 
Breech Loader 202 The muscular sense may be trained : it 
enables sportsmen to judge accurately of distances, as letter- 
sorters and others judge of weights to a nicety. 

b. Of diseases, etc. : Affecting the muscles. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Consumption , An universal, 
or muscular consumption. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 269 
Diseases, .of a muscular nature. 1896 Daily News r Feb. 
3/1 The very general prevalence of muscular rheumatism. 

2 . Composed of or of the nature of muscle; 
also, forming a constituent of muscle. 

Muscular stomach (of a bird) : one with muscular walls, 
as distinguished from a ‘glandular’ stomach. Muscular 
tumour : see Myoma. 

1681 Grew Compar. A nat. i. 3 The Muscular Fibers [of the 
gullet of a cat], .plainly Platted. __/<$/</. ii. 7 The Fibers of 
the Muscular Membrane... Ibid. iii. 14 Separated by a Mus- 
cular Ligament. Ibid. viii. 32 He [the Cassowary] hath no 
Gizard (as hath the Ostrich) ; yet a thick Muscular Stomach. 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) Pref., The Muscular 
and Nervous Parts acquire, .great Strength, .by Exercises. 
1851 Woodward Moilusca 6 The mollusca are animals with 
soft bodies, enveloped in a muscular skin. 1876 Bristowe 
Th. § Bract. Med. (1878) 494 The muscular walls of the 
heart are liable to many changes. 1888 A. Flint Hum. 
Bhys, (ed. 4) 470 A fluid, called the muscular juice. 

3 . Of an animal body, a limb, etc. : Characterized 
by muscle, having well-developed muscles. 

1736 Thomson Liberty tv. 146 The spreading Shoulders, 
muscular, and broad. 1838 James Robber i. They were., 
muscular and finely proportioned. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
xix, Look at this broad-shouldered man with the bare mus- 
cular arms. 

Comb. 1784 Cowper Task v. 15 The muscular propor- 
tion’d limb Transformed to a lean shank. 

b. Muscular Christianity, a term applied (from 
about 1857) to the ideal of religious character 
exhibited in the writings of Charles Kingsley. (See 
quot. 1858.) 

1858 Edin. Rev. Jan. CVII. 190 It is a school of which 
Mr. Kingsley is the ablest doctor; and its doctrine has 
been described fairly and cleverly as ‘ muscular Christianity’. 
The principal characteristics of the writer whose works 
earned this burlesque : though expressive description, _ are 
his deep sense of the sacredness of all the ordinary relations 
and the common duties of life, and the vigour with which 
he contends.. for the great importance and value of animal 
spirits, physical strength, and a hearty enjoyment of all the 
pursuits and accomplishments which are connected with 
them. 1858 7 'ait’s Edin. Mag. XXV, 101/1 Here our mus- 
cular Christian insinuates that [etc.]. 1858 Kingsley Let. 
19 Oct. in Lett. <§• Mem. Life 11883) 213 [To a clergyman 
who, in a review, had called him * a muscular Christian ’.] 
You have used that, to me, painful, if not offensive, term, 

‘ Muscular Christianity ’. 1865 — Davidi. 5. i88oDisraeli 
Endynt. xiv, Nigel. . was also a sportsman. His Christianity 
was muscular. 

4 . Having regard to muscle or the use of muscle. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, The air of personal health and 

muscular strength, which the whole frame indicated. 1848 
Mill Pol. Econ. 1. i. § r. 29 Labour is either bodily or 
mental ; or, to express the distinction more comprehensively, 
either muscular or nervous. 1858 Greener Gunnery 323 It 
would vary according to muscular development, the weight 
and height of the sportsman. 

fig. 1853 Lytton My Novel tx, xvi, No mind becomes 
muscular without rude and early exercise. 1863 Illustr. 
Land. Nevus 11 Jan. 51/1 A narrowness of chest which some- 
body has said is a defect fatal to muscular statesmanship. 
Hence Morscularly adv. 

1847-54 m Webster. 1881 Daily Tel. 8 Apr. 5/2 The 
only way . . to settle which is the better of the pair is to fight 
it out muscularly once a year on the Thames. 1883 Har- 
per's Mag. Jan. 201/1, I do not know any.. motions more 
muscularly graceful than those of the chopper’s. 

Muscularity (mz>ski«larrfti). [f. mod.L. 
musculdr-is Musculab + -ITT.] The quality or 
state of being muscular. 
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1 . The fact of consisting of muscles, or of having 
well-developed muscles. 

1681 Grew Musseum 1. v. i. 102 Their [xc. the guts of a 
sturgeon] great thickness and muscularity. 1793 Young in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 173 Such an arrangement of fibres 
can be accounted for on no other supposition than that of 
muscularity. 1824 Hist. Murder of Weare 230 The body 
was remarkable for its muscularity and symmetry. 1874 
Carpenter Meat. Bhys. 1. ii. (1879) 31 The muscularity of 
the walls of the Arteries. 

2 . Muscular strength or vigour. 

1859 Smiles Self-Help x. 258 The cultivation of muscu- 
larity. 1876 L. Stephen Hours in Library IL 341 The 
modern taste for muscularity. 

3 . The quality of being cognizable by the ‘ mus ■ 
cular sense’, rare. 

1868 Bain Meat. <$- Mor. Sci. 11. i. 95 The other element 
of Touch is Muscularity; the weight, hardness, size, and 
form of things, are tested and remembered principally by 
the muscles of the hand and arm. 

Muscillarize (marsh itflaraiz), zj. [f. Mus- 
cular -j- -XZE.] Irans. To make muscular. Hence 
Mu’scularized ppl. a. 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 7 A.. gentleman 
with infinite faculty of sermonizing, muscularized by long 
practice. 1896 Godey's Mag. Apr. 447/1 Garments that re- 
veal rather than conceal the muscularized limbs, 
f Mxrsculary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. F. muscu- 
laire : see Muscular and -ary.] -- Muscular a. 

1679 tr. Willis' Pharmac. Raiiona/Is Pref., The Nerv- 
ous_ and Musculary and GJandulous Membranes, /bid. 1. 
vi. iii. 129 What we have discoursed, .concerning the Mus- 
culary Motion. 1683 Snape Anat. Horse 11. vu. (1686) 81 
Musculary or fleshy Fibres. 

t Mirseulated, ppl a. Obs. rare- [f. L. 
muscul-us Muscle + -ate 2 + -edL] * Having or 
consisting of muscles’ (Bailey, vol. II, 1731). 
Musculatioai (m2>skud# i j3n). rare. [a. F. 
musculation , f. L. musculus : see Muscle and 
-ATiON.] a. The function of muscular movement, 
b. The disposition or arrangement of muscles. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. s.v. L ocomotion. It [jc. the word 
locomotion ], as well as musculation has also been used for 
the function of animal movements. 1875 Lewes Probl. Life 
$ Mind Ser. 1. II. 498 It is not by Touch, Taste, Hearing, 
Smelling, Musculation, &c., that we can explain astrono- 
mical.. and biological phenomena. 1892 Temple Bar Oct. 
188 The anatomy of the body does not provide for the mus- 
culation of wings. 

Musculature (mzrskizzlatiuj), [a. F. muscu- 
lature , i. L. muscul-us Muscle.] The muscular 
system of the whole body or of one of its organs. 

187S E. R. Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microscop. Sci. XV. 
262 The ventral musculature. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anii/r. Life 633 The jaw apparatus and the digestive tract 
have their special musculature. _ 1898 _H. G. Wells War of 
Worlds 11. ii 208 Bipeds, with flimsy siliceous skeletons and 
feeble musculature. 

Museule, -ie,obs. ff. Muscle, Mussel, Muscly. 
Musculiu (marskiwlin). Chem. Also -me. 
[f. L. muscul-us Muscle 4- -tne,] The basis of 
animal muscle ; syntonin; also, see quot. 1891. 
1864 Webster, Musculine. 1866 A. Flint Physiol. Man 

I. 90 Musculine. This semi-solid organic principle is pecu- 
liar to the muscular tissue. Ibid. 91 Musculine, in com- 
bination with inorganic substances, goes to form the muscles. 
1891 Halliburton Chem. Physiol. 413 Paramyosinogen. 
Note. Termed musculin by Haiumarsten. 

f Mu'SCUlite. Geol. Obs. Also 8 muscullite, 
9 muscelite. [f. L. muscul-us Mussel + -ite.] 
A fossil mussel shell ; a mytilite. 

*68* Grew Musseum ill i. i. 264 A sort of Musculites 
fill’d with Earth. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 132 Only _tur- 
binites were found in the one, and in the other only chamites, 
or muscullites. Ibid. 243 Impressions of reeds, or fern, 
sometimesof musculites, mytiIites,&c.,arefbundon it [shale]. 
1820 Glover's Hist. Derby I. 98 Occasionally the anomia 
and muscelite shells are met with in shale. 

Muscull, obs. form of Muscle, Mussel. 
Musculo- (mzrskizdh), combining form of L. 
musculus Muscle, chiefly in Anat. and Phys. 
terms, as muscitlo-ai-te rial a . , pertaining to the 
muscular and arterial systems; musculo-cellular 
a., partly muscular and partly cellular ; musculo- 
cutameous a., belonging or relating to muscles 
and skin ; musculo-ligame'ntons a., composed 
of muscle and ligament ; musculo-me-jnbrauous 
a., composed of musculous membrane ; musculo- 
pallial a., belonging to the muscles and pallium 
of a mollusc; musculo-pltrenic a., pertaining to 
the muscular portion of the diaphragm ; musoulo- 
rachi’dean a., relating to the muscles of the spine 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; muscxUo-spi’ral a ., « relating to 
muscle and to a spiral ’ {Ibid .) ; esp. in musculo- 
spinal nerve , the largest branch of the brachial 
plexus, which winds spirally round the humerus ; 
also used as sb. attrib. in musculo-spiral paralysis ; 
musculo-te'udiixous a., partly muscular and 
partly tendinous. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Refi, (1848) I. 85 The muscular life 
in the insect, and the *musculo-arterial in the bird, 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 381 That circular *musculo-ceHular 
tissue which surrounds the cervix. Ibid. 148/2 Tke'*mus- 
culo-cutaneous nerve. 1835-6 Owen ibid. 526/a The dense 
* musculo-ligamentous sheath, which incloses the man- 
dibles [in the Nautilus]. 1835 Kirby Hub. * Inst. Anim. 

II. xx. 324 A large *musculo-membranou3 pocket. *885 
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Gibson in Trans. R. Soc. Edin. (1887) XXXII. 628 The 
visceral ganglia, .give off two important nerves, .first, ex- 
ternally, the *muscuio-pallial nerve. . ; and, internally, the 
splanchnic nerve. 1840 E. Wilson Anat. Vnde M. (1842) 
290 The *Musculo-phrenic artery winds along the attach- 
munt of the diaphragm to the ribs. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 160/1 I'his groove [in the humerus] indicates the 
spiral course... of the *musculo-spiral or radial nerve. 1873 
Mivart Elene. Anat. 148 An oblique groove (called mus- 
culo spiral). 1899 AUlmtt's Syst. Med. VI. 536 Musculo- 
spiral paralysis. Ibid. VIII. 9 The physician then ex- 
amines the nerve-trunks, .by means of gentle pressure.. on 
the niusculo-sjjirals. 1866 Proc. Roy. Soc. No. 86. 244 
*Musculo-tendinous slip from flexor fellicis loitgus to in- 
dicial portion of profundus. 

MuSCUlose (mzrskitzlous), a. rare -1 , [ad. 
L. musculos-us-. see Musculous a. and -ose.] 
Composed of or full of muscular fibre ; musculous. 

1729 T. Dale Freind's Emmenol. x. (1752) 107 The mus- 
culose Coat of the trachea. 

+ MusculO’Sity. Obs. [f. L. musculos-us (see 
next) -1- -m\] The state of being musculous. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 109 They have ..only a certaine 
musculositie at the ends.. of their branches, much like to 
the tender buds of Asparagus. 1721 Bailey, Mnsculostty, 
bigness of muscles. 1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

+ Mu-sculous, a. Obs. [ad. L. musculos-us , 
f. muscul-us : see Muscle and -ous.] 

1 . Full of or composed of muscle or muscles. 

Musculous stomach : cf. Muscular a. 2. 

1541 _R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Chintrg. C iij, The 
other is fiesshe musculous or lacertous. 1644 Dig by Nat. 
Bodies xxxv. § 8. 302 It is a musculous membrane. 1720 
Quincy tr. Hodges' Acc. Plague x 18 The musculous Flesh 
was. .wasted. 

"b. transf of vegetable tissue. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 18 The Elecampane hath a root 
shorter than the Skirwirts or Parsnips . . , but more muscu- 
lous and fuller as it were of brawne. 

2 . Characterized by muscular development. = 
Musculab a. 3. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxx. ix. 397 His bodie was 
well brawned, musculous &strong. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Anat. iv. viii. 165, I have sometimes seen . . in a 
musculous man, one triangular muscle [etc.]. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub xi. (1711) xg6 He had a Tongue so musculous and 
subtle, that he could twist it up into his Nose. 1775 John- 
son Journ. West. 1 st, Col, They are indeed musculous and 
strong. 

3 . Of or belonging to muscle or a muscle. 

1653 H. More A ntid. Atk.n. xil (1712) 79 The Tunicall- 
vea has a Musculous power, and can dilate and contract .. 
the Pupil. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Vein , Musculous 
vein , the first branch of the flanck veins, tearmed thus 
because It communicates it self with divers muscles. 1713 
Derham Phys.-Theol 1. i. 10 note, In the Coat of this 
Bladder is a Musculous Power to contract it. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Diet. C c iij b, Myodes 
Platysma, a Musculous Expansion, 

Hence f Btu’sculousness, ‘ largeness or fulness 
of muscles ’ (Hailey, vol. II , 1727). 

Mus. 15 . Abbreviation of mod.Latin Musicm 
Doctor, doctor of music. 

1786 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Bazzy 4- Pioszi 1. Wks, 1794 I. 
332 Of Music’s College form’d to be a Fellow, Fit for 
Mus.D. or Maestro di Capella. 1818 Scott Rob Roy iv, 
The. .ditty,., which I still prefer to all the opera airs ever 
minted by the capricious brain of an Italian Mus.D. 

Muse (miwz', jA 1 Also6muze. [a. K. muse, 
ad. L. musa,s.. Gr. jxovea (Doric fsaioa, /mid, ZBolic 
poicra) pre-Hellenic *montya , f. Indogermanic 
root *mon- (: men - : pin-) to think, remember, etc. : 
see Mind sb.) 

1 . Mythology. (Now usually with capital.) One 
of nine sister-goddesses, the offspring of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne (Memory), regarded as the inspirers 
of learning and the arts, esp. of poetry and music. 

In Greek antiquity there were other accounts as to the 
number of the Muses and of their parentage. The names 
of the nine Muses appear first in Hesiod, who says that 
Calliope is the chief of them. Later mythologists assigned 
to each of the Muses a particular class of functions, which, 
however, are less definitely limited than they appear in 
modem allusive use, where Clio is the Muse of history, 
Thalia of comedy, Melpomene of tragedy, Euterpe of music, 
and Terpsichore of dancing. The other names, Erato, Poly- 
hymnia, Urania, and Calliope, are rarely mentioned in modern 
literature, as they have no well-known association with 
any particular branch of art or knowledge. Urania (lit. 
‘ tne heavenly’ ; informal lists the Muse of astronomy) is 
invoked by Milton//’. L. vu.), who explains that he means 
not the fabled goddess of mythology, but the true celestial 
source of inspiration. 

<7*384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 309 So songe the myglity 
Muse, she That cleped ys caliope. 121400-50 Alexander 
2x13 pe muses [Dnbl. MS. musys] of musike. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prcro. {1552! 13 The doores of the muses be wyth- 
out enuye, that is to say, lerned persons ought frely. .admyt 
other unto them y‘ desire to be taught. *632 Milton Pen- 
seroso 47 Spare Fast, that.. hears the Muses.. round about 
Joves Altar sing. 1714 Sped, N o. 632 r 1 Herodotus has in 
the same manner adapted his Books to the Number of the 
Muses. *749 Fielding Tom Jones 11. vi, If the historic 
Muse hath entrusted me with any secrets, I will by no 
means be guilty of discovering them till she shall give me 
leave. 1803 Campbell Standees to Painting’}, I bless thee, 
Promethean muse ! And call thee brightest of the Nine. 
*813 Northcote Sir J. Reynolds (1818) I. 246 Sir Joshua., 
never, .even marked his own name, except in the instance 
of Mrs. Stddons’s portrait as the Tragic Muse, 1847 
Tennyson Princess it. 377 , 1 learnt more from her in a flash, 
Than if my brainpan were an empty hull, And every Muse 
tumbled a science in. 

b. In classical poetry the Muse is often invoked 


MUSE, 


MUSEFUL. 


or referred to as if only one Muse were recognized. 
Hence often in modern poetic use (cf. 2 a). 

1629 Milton Christ's Nativ. iii, Say Heav’nly Muse, shall 
not thy sacred vein Afford a present to the Infant God? 
1714 Tickell Sped. No. 620 Whom shall the Muse from 
out the shining Throng Select to heighten and adorn her 
Song? 1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof 9 No vain liba- 
tion to the Muse, But may she still be kind, 

e. As represented in painting or sculpture. 

1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 368 The two muses, 
under one of which is the word vrania, are good pieces. 
1847 Tennyson Princess xu 13 The Muses and the Graces, 
group’d in threes, Enring’d a billowing fountain in the midst, 
d. transf. 

a 1695 A. Wood Athens Oxon. (1721) II. 1036 Dr. Killi- 
grew had a Daughter named Anne, a Grace for Beauty, and 
a Muse for Wit. 

2 . (With capital or small initial, according to 
the degree of personification.) a. Chiefly with a 
possessive : The inspiring goddess of a particular 
poet. Hence, a poet’s particular genius, the 
character of his style and spirit. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. Proeme 9 O lady myn pat 
called art Cleo, Thow be my speed fro (us forth and my 
muse. To ryme wel bis book til I haue do. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 384 My muse doth me forto wite. 1376 Gas- 
coigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 53 As though my muze were mute 
and durst not sing. *628 Milton Vac. Exerc. 33 But fie 
my wandring Muse how thou dost stray ! 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1877) H. vii. 159 The Biographer now deems 
it a fitting occasion to call on Ids muse to set forth the suf- 
ferings of the innocent. 

b. The Muse ; poetry personified, as an object 
of devotion. So the Muses : the liberal arts, 

* polite literature \ 

1755 Johnson Diet. Pref. B j,The votaries of the northern 
muses. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <$■ F. x. (1869) I. 206 The bar- 
barians became masters of the native seat of the muses and the 
arts. 1783-1821 Ritson(*V/z) The Caledonian Muse; a Chro- 
nological Selection of Scotish Poetry. 1806 Pye Ode for New 
Vr. in Times 18 Jan., Weak is the loudest lay the Muse can 
sing, His deeds of valour to record. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
II. xL 58 The leisure of his retirement from public life was 
to the last devoted to the muses. 

c. transf. Used for : One under the guidance of 
a Muse, a poet. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 4 That memorable Sea-battle [at 
Lepanto]. .sung by a crowned Muse [i. e. James I of Eng- 
land]. 1637 Milton Lyddas 19 So may som gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destin'd Urn, And as he 
passes turn, And bid fair peace be to my sable shrowd. ,1803 

H. K, White Clifton. Grove Ded., The following trifling 
effusions of a very youthful muse. 1905 A thensum 19 Aug. 
233/2 The stately mansion built by that attenuated but 
majestic muse Mrs. Montagu. 

+ 3 . A song. Ohs. 

a 1529 Skelton Iieplyc, 337 For all his armony In metri- 
call muses. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as + muse-man , + -monger, 
+- sucker ; muse-bit,’ -descended, • -discovered, -haunted, 
-inspired, - led , -like, -loved, -rid, -ridden, adjs. 

1770 Armstrong Sk. II. Misc. II. 274 A "muse-bit block- 
head. 1749 West Odes Pindar (1753) I. 53 The "'Muse- 
descended Song. 1656 Co wlev Pindar. Odes, 2nd Olyntpique 
vii, The "Muse-discovered World of Islands Fortunate. 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus lxi. 37 Leave the Thespian hoi- 
low-arch'd Rock, "muse-haunted, Aonian. 1660 Waller 
To Kins:, upon. Happy Return 117 The "Muse-inspired train 
Triumph, arid raise their drooping heads again. 1739 Mason 
Caradacus, To Hurd 14 Oft my "Muse-led steps did’st 
thou behold. 1711 Shaftesb, Charac. (1737) I. 3x7 They 
wou'd..add their graces and attractive charms to what is 
most harmonious, ^ "muse-like, and divine in human life. 
1624 A. Holland in J. Davies Scourge Paper-Persecutors 
2 Each driueling Lozel now. .Starts vp a sudden "Muse- 
man, and streight throws A Packe of Epigrams into the 
light. 1608 Day Hum. out of Br. Ded. (i88x) 3 The Iron- 
pated "Muse-mongers about the towne. 1728 Pope Dune. 
ji. 33 No meagre, "muse-rid mope, adust and thin. X697 
Collier Ess. Mor.Svbj. ur. To Rdr. (1709) 5 To be "Muse- 
ridden at this rate is somewhat hard. 1604 Middleton 
Father H ublmrd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII, 52 You never give 
the poor "Muse-suckers a penny. 

Muse (miilz), sbf Also 6-7 muze. Some- 
what arch. [f. Muse 0. Cf. OF. muse amuse- 
ment, waste of time, deception.] + a. The action 
of musing ; profound meditation or abstraction 
( obs .). b. An instance of this, a fit of abstraction ; 
now only in sing. + {To be) in one's muses : in a 
state of abstraction (obs.). + e. To be at a muse : 
to be perplexed or uncertain; to ‘ wonder’ ( whether , 
how, what, etc.). Obs. 

C1475 Partenay 3431 In pensif muses hym faste beseying, 
He rest noght toryde, so to Maillers cam. 1344 Patten 
Bxped. Scot l , Pref. aiv, I haue bene often at a great muse 
with my selfe, whither the kynges Maiestie [etc.]. 1363 
Cooper Thesaurus s.\. Cogitatio, To be in adeepe muse. 1378 
Banister Hist. Man iv. 35 When a man by earnest study 
or muse vnto him selfe, vpon any earnest or waighty matter 
[etc.]. 1379 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 94 His Lady, whome he 
finding in hlr wmsas, began pleasantly to salute, ax 586 
Sidney Arcadia n. (1622) 113 In this depth of muzes, and 
diuers sorts of discourses, would shee rauingly haue re- 
mained, but that [etc.]. 1626-7 in Crt. Sf Times Ckas. I 
(1848) I. 251 For the duke and our fleet, we are now all at 
a muse what should become of them. 1667 Milton/ 1 . L. 
vii. 52 He.. was fill’d With admiration, and deep Muse to 
heare Of things so high and strange. 1701 Norris Ideal 
World t. ii. 73 Such a profound muse as when we are said 
to think upon nothing, at 7x3 Ellwood Autobiog, (17x4) 
234 He made me no Answer, but sate some time in a Muse. 
1731 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) II. 379 ‘Sir’, says I, 
after a seeming muse for some time, ‘ what should you think 
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of Oniwheske [for a wife] ? ' 1871 Browning Bataust. 2682 
Where she dwells Forever in a muse. 1889 Stevenson 
Master ofB. ii, He would fall into a deep muse over our 
accounts. 

+ Muse, sb . 3 [a. OF. muse; by Fr. scholars 
regarded as identical with muse M use sb!-, or as 
a verbal noun f. the cognate med.L. niusare to 
play music. Cf. Cornemuse.] A bagpipe. 

The explanation in quot. 1782, which alone appears m 
modern Diets., seems to be a pseudo-etymological guess con- 
necting the word with OF. muse muzzle. 

1426 Lvdg. De Guil. Pilgr. 14304 Bombardys and corne- 
musys, Thys ffloutys ek, with sotyl musys. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of PE sop vi. vii, Whanne I pyped and played of 
my muse or bag pype ye dayned ne wold not daunse. [1782 
Burney Hist. Mus. II. 270 note , The Muse is the muzzle or 
tube of a bag-pipe, without the bellows.] 
t Muse, sbf Obs . Forms : 6 mose, mouse, 
Qpl. mowsies), mouce, 6-7 muse. [Ultimately a. 
Arab, j rnauz, mama! 1 banana.] The fruit of 

the plantain or banana (see Musa). Also attrib. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxxviii. 704 Of Musa or Mose tree. 
The Mose tree leaues be so great and large, that one may 
easyly wrap a childe . . in them. 1583 T. W ashington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. xvi. 17 b, Apples of paradice, which they 
call muses. 1388 Hickok tr. Frederick's Voy. 18 Laden 
with fruite, as with Mouces which we call Adams apples. 
Marg. The Mowsies is a kind of fruite growing in clusters 
and are s or 6 inches long a peece. c 1602 in Purchas Pil- 
grims (1625) II. 16x7 At Damiatta. .are great gardens, full of 
Adams figs,, .these are also called Mouses. 

Muse (mizrz), v. Forms : 4 mwse, 4-5 moyso, 

5 mouse, mowse, mewse, musee, musse, mose, 

6 muze, Sc. mus(s, 4- muse. [a. F. muser( 1 2th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), to waste time, trifle, in OF. also 
to muse, meditate = Pr. tnusar. It. musare to stare 
about, idle, loiter. 

Prob. a derivative of the Rom. word represented by It 
tuuso, OF. muse muzzle (cf. Florio’s explanation of It mu. 
sared to hould ones musle or snout in the aire the primary 
allusion being to the action of ‘ a dog sniffing the air when 
in doubt as to the scent * (Skeat). Possibly the sense ‘ to 
meditate’ maybe due to the influence of L. musa Musa 
sb. 1 Cf. medLL. milsdre to play music.] 

I. intr. 

1 . To be absorbed in thought ; to meditate con- 
tinuously in silence; to ponder. Const of, on, 
upon , f in. fin early use occas. with inf. of 
purpose. 

X340 Ayenb. 104 per-uore ich pe rede wel pet pou ne musy 
na3t to moche hit uor to zeche. 1362 Langl . P. PI. A. XL 
137 pe more I muse peron pe mistiloker hit [Theology] 
semep. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints 1 . ( Katerine ) xxt pu suld 
moyse here & merwall, of hewine & erth. 1390 Gower Conf. 

I. 320 Thus fulofte there he sat To muse in his pniiosophie, 
c 1430 Lydg, Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 144 Austyn gan muse 
in his oppynyoun, To fynde a mene the sowle for to save. 
C1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 202 He mused sore, to 
conquere his desire, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliii. 162 
He was musyng vpon p“ werke. 1490 — Eneydos xxxvii. 126 
Whan kynge Latyne hadde mused a lytyll in hym selfe he 
ansuered. 1335 Coverdale Ps. xxxviii. 3 Whyle I was 
thus musynge, the fyre kyndled. 1607 Earl Stirling J. 
Csesar iv. i, Who muse of many things, resolve of none. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 400 If I muse 
but two houres on the bankes of the Tyber, I am as under- 
standing as if I had studied eight days. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. in. § x Alciphron, having mused a while, answered 
[etc.]. 1781 Cowper Retirem. 376 And cultivate a taste for 
ancient song, Catching its ardour as I mus'd along. 1816 

J. Wilson City of Plague it. iL 169 The sorrowful Still love 
to muse on all distressful things. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Berkeley the Banker 1. i, Her father paused to muse. 1901 
‘Lucas M alet ‘ Sir R. Calmady vi. xi, Lady Calmady.. 
musing of many matters.. slowly went the length of the 
terrace. x§o 5 Outlook 14 July 42/2 In Imperial, politics he 
decided.. while other men were musing and hesitating. 

quasi-f«*«j. 1781 Cowper Truth 441 Sorrow might muse 
herself to madness then. 

fo. With dependent question. 

X390 Gower Conf, I. 282 Whan that I muse And thenke 
how sche me wol refuse, I am with anger so bestad, For al 
this world mihte I be glad, a 1335 Ridley Conf, with 
Latimer (1356) e 7 , 1 haue begonne. .to muse with my selfe, 
howe the dartes of the olde enemye maye be borne of. . a 1713 
Ellwood Autobiog. (1714) 21, I. .stood. .musing with my 
seif what Course to take. 

f c. In proverbial phr. : (see quot.). Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. Com, He measures 
my Com by his own Bushel, he muses as he uses, he thinks 
me Bad because he is so himself. 

2 . With dependent question: To be at a loss to 
discover ; to ask oneself meditatively, to ‘ wonder’ 
(what, how, etc.). Now rare. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 33 But here men musen whi 

f relatis ben so redy to curs in here owne cause. <1x407 
.ydg, Resort <5- Sens. 2893 Musyng, what hyt myghte be 
That she so straungely spake to me. 15x3 More Rich. Ill 
in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 785 Whyle men mused what 
the matter ment. <2x362 Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 34 It 
made all the noble men . . and gentil-women to muse what 
it [sc. the firing of guns] shold mean, commyng so sodenly. 
1381 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Com, in. (1586) 161 b, Which 
maketh me much muse how it should be so. 1791 Cowper 
Odyss. xx. 41, I muse How single as I am I shall assail 
These shameless suitors. 1833 M. Arnold Sohrab Up Rus- 
j tvm 347 Ah me, I muse what this young fox may mean ! 

3 . To be affected with astonishment or surprise ; 
to wonder, marvel. Const, at, f of f to. Now 
rare (poet!). 

* 34 ° Ayenb. 47 Ofte hy sseawep and dfetep ham pe more 
quaynteliche and pe more honesteliche uor to tnaki musi pe 


fofes to ham. 1340 Hampole Pr. Come, 6266 A grete wondir 
..pat in swa short tyme..He mught. .discusse al thyng; 
Bot of pis suld nane muse, lered ne lewed, For als grete 
wondirs has God shewed. C1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3837 
The aungeles with outen meseure thise thinges musyd seyng, 
1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 6 Some persons per- 
auenture wyll muse or meruayle. 1330 Palsgr. 443/r, I 
muse at it to se howe he bandeth hymselfe with your ene- 
myes. a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 234 The Frenchmen 
their at not a littell mused. 1603 Sharks. Mach. in. iv. 8s 
Do not muse at me my most worthy Friends. 1641 Milton 
Prel. Episc. Wks. 1851 III. 83 We need no longer muse at 
the spreading of many idle traditions. 1839 Tennyson 
Elaine 1261 Then came the fine Gawain and wonder’d at 
her, And Lancelot later came and mused at her. 

fb. With clause or inf. expressing the occasion 
for wonder. Obs. 

1530 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (1902) I. 328, 

1 much muse that your Grace should so think. 1379 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 178 Thou wilt muse Philautus to heere 
Euphues to preach, who of late had more minde to serue 
his Lady then to worshippe his Lorde. 1393 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, in. i. 1, I muse my Lord of Gloster is not come. 
1399 Q- Eliz. in Harington Nvgae Ant. 11804) I. 304 We 
cannot but muse that you shouide recite that circumstance. 
1631 Dekicer Match. Mee in. Wks. 1873 IV. 180, I muse 
thou art so poore. 1632 Thomas of Reading in Thoms E. E. 
Prose Rom. (1858) I. 135 , 1 muse thou canst indure this vile 
beseeming seruitude. 

f c. To be a matter of wonder. Obs. 

C1460 Tovmeley Myst. iv. 12 Wheder ar all oure *lders 
went? This musys mekill in my thoght. 

4 . To gaze meditatively; to look thoughtfully 
or intently. Const, on, upon , + in. 

?<ti366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1527 He so musede in the 
Welle, That.. He lovede his owne shadotve. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 128 It [his cofre] schal noght after ben unstoken, 
Bot whanne him list to have a syhte Of gold. .That he ther 
on mai loke and muse, c 1430 Pol. Rel. L. Songs (1866) 
148 As y stood musynge on pe moone. c 1450 Lovelich Grail 
xliv. 570 Faste towardis hym gan he to Muse, And vppon 
hym sette his hors hed. c 1470 Got. $ Gaw. 1231 Ilk man 
may..museinhismyrrour. 1639N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Compl. 
Woman l 63, I have heretofore a long time mused on the 
Statue of Venus made by Phidias. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 
1x3 1* 1 This was the Place wherein I used to muse upon 
her. 1798 Wordsw. Night-piece 26 The mind.. Is left to 
muse upon the solemn scene. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 
69 For some time Rip lay musing on this scene. 183 . J. H. 
Newman Ch. Fathers (1840) 232 He began to eye and muse 
upon the great bishop of Milan, 
f S. To wait or look expectantly. Obs. 

0x450 Knt.de La Tour (1906) 43 She..wolde no more 
make folke to mouse after her, but wolde be sonner arraied 
and atte the chirche thanne ani other. 

6. To murmur ; to grumble, complain, Obs. 
1382 Wvclif 2 Sam. xit. 19 Whanne thanne Dauid 
hadde herd his seruauntis musynge (Vulg. mussitames\ 
c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 17 Wiche ought of 
resone the devise to excuse, To aile tho that wold ageyn it 
ffroune or muse. 1549-62 Sternhoi.d & H. Ps. ii. x Why 
did the Jewish people muse, Seeing all is but vaine? 1398 
Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 253 Well, I will muse no further : 
M r Fenton, Heauen giue you many, many merry dayes. 

II. trans. 

7 . To ponder over, reflect upon ; to contemplate, 
meditate. N ow rare. 

c 1393 Plmmian’s Tale 89 He mused his matter in mesure. 
ci 460 Metham Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 64/1714 Ys this the loue 
that we haue musyd so offt? 1724 Ramsay Vision i, I 
waudert waif and wae, Musand our main mischaunce. 173 a 
Thomson Hymn on Seasons 121 Come then, expressive 
Silence, muse his praise. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey n. i. 
The poet was absent, for he was musing a sonnet. 1878 B. 
Taylor Deukalion 1. iii, What musest thou ? 

transf. and fig. 1830 Mrs. Browning Romaunt of Page 
xi, His large eyes seemed to muse a smile. 

1 8. To murmur discontentedly. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif John vii. 32 Farisees harden the pupte mus- 
inge [1382 grucchinge, Vulg. niurmurantent] of hym these 
thingis. 1402 Hoccleve Letter of Cupid 238 Yt shal not 
ben in herelleccion the foulest slutte of al a tovne refuse, yf 
that me lyst, for al that they can muse. 

•f 9 . To excogitate. Obs. 

a 1375 Cursor M. 2267 (Fairf.) per ware al pe speche mused 
pat now ar in pis werlde vsed. 
f 10 . To marvel at. Obs. 

1367 Gude p Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 165 Musing greitlie in 
my mynde/l'he folie that is in mankynde. x6xo Shaks. 
Temp. m. iii. 36 , 1 cannot too much muse Such shapes, such 
gesture, and such sound. 

+ 11. To bewilder, puzzle. Obs. 

1673 S' too him Bayes 38 But that that most muses me i> 
this. 

Muse, var. Misuse ; obs. f. Mews, Moss. 
Museacall, variant of Mosaicae a. 1 Obs. 
Mused (mi«zd), a. [f. Muse v . 1 + -ed.] 
Bemused, fuddled. 

1842 Tennyson Will Waterpr. 74 Head-waiter, honour'd 
hy the guest Half-mused, or reeling ripe. 

t Musedode. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. muse Mouse 
sb. (cf. ‘Vermicular is, herba muris’, Diefenbach); 
the second element may be = mod. dial, dud teat.] 
Some herb; perh. the stonecrop, Sedum acre. 

c 1430 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 190/1 Vermicularis maior, 
tetroselio idem g. tatesoriz, ang. andrede uel musedode. 

+ Musee. Obs. rare — 1 , [a. F. musle, ad. L. 
museum .] ** Museum. 

1660 in C. Innes Sk._ Early Scot, Hist. (x86x) 432 The 
studie or musee belonging thereto. 

Museful (mizrzful), a. [f. Muse sb.% + -rut.] 
Absorbed in thought ; thoughtful, pensive. 
a x6x8 Sylvester Maiden's Blush 185 In musefull care 
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his Joseph calls hee quiche. 1700 Dryden Pal. 4 Arc. 1. 
541 Full of museful Mopings, which presage The loss of 
Reason, a 18x0 C. B. Brown Carwin , etc. (1822) II. 52 
She was sitting in a museful posture. X885 G. Meredith 
Diana of Crossways i, She is apt to spin it out of a museful 
mind, at her toilette, or by the lonely lire. 

Hence SSu'sefully adv., in a museful manner. 

1883 G. Meredith Diana of Crossways III. xiv. 276 
M usefully listening, nursing a thought. 

Musehont : see Mouse-hunt i. 

Musel, obs. f. Muzzle ; var. Mesel Obs. 

+ Mtvseless, a. Obs. [f. Muse sb. 1 + -less ; 
in imitation of Gr. afsowos, ‘ unpolished, in- 
elegant, rude, gross’ (L. & Sc.).] Without learn- 
ing ; uncultured. 

1644 Milton A ref. (Arb.) 36 It is to be wonder’d how 
museless and unbookish they were, minding nought but the 
feats of Warre. 1819 Shelley Cyclops 489 He [Cyclops] is 
coming, . . Drunken, museless, awkward, yelling, Far along 
his rocky dwelling. 1877 Ruskin Pars Clav. Ixxiii. 16 The 
museless cry of the multitude. 

Hence BJCu'selessness. 

1877 Ruskin Pars Clav. Ixxxiii. 360 That Deadly Muse- 
lessness of the Cameronian leaders. 

Mu sail, obs. form of Muzzle v. 

Musellim (muse'lim). Forms: a. Jmusellem, 
8 mosolsm, 9 musselim, musellim; /I mut- 
sel(l)im. [Arab, musallim, lit. paymaster, act. 
pple. of sallama to pay, 2nd conjug. of salama. 
The 0 forms represent nmiasallim, the pple. of the 
5th conjug. of the same verb.] A Turkish officer, 
the lieutenant of a pasha. 

a. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Tram. 103 A Convoy of 
three hundred Horse, and two hundred Foot, under the 
Command of the Musellem. X703 Maundrell Journ. Jerus. 
29 Mar. (1721) 78 The Mosoiem or Governour of the City. 
1813 Byron Bride Abydos 1. xii, More ill-got wealth, a 
meaner soul Holds not a Musselim’s control. 1847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr tr. Ranke's Hist. Servia 348 The power which ..had 
been conceded to his Musellims. 

fi. 1844 Kitto Phys. Hist. Palestine vi. 161 Its fisheries 
were, .rented of the Mutsellim of Szaffad by some fishermen 
of that town. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl. Mutselim. 
Muselman, obs. iorm 01 Musselman. 

+ Mu’Seu, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [?a. MHG. mihen 
(inf.) in the same sense: see Moult v.] — Mew 21.1 2. 

1623 Cockeram, Pollard, Is a Stagge-.hauing cast his 
head, . . then he is said to musen. 1638 Phillips, Musen, a 
term among Hunters, is when a Stag . .casts his Head. 
Museography (miwz/|p'grafi). [f. Gr. povffuov 
Museum: see - ghai j hy.] The Systematic descrip- 
tion of the contents of museums. 

1904 D. Murray Museums II. 15 Museography. 

So MuseograpBer, MuseograpBist, one who 
describes the contents of museums systematically. 

3776 Da Costa Elem. Cone hoi. 57 Most of the naturalists 
and museographists have included Shells in their works. 
1880 Athenaeum 9 Oct. 470/3 Between the museographers 
and the purehistorians works of art are in danger of becoming 
transformed into scientific specimens. 

Museology (mi«z/|^- 16 d,^i). [Formed asprec. : 
see -OLOGY.] The science of arranging museums. 

1883 Science 33 July 82/1 Devices, .in which museology 
has been notably advanced by us. 1887 Hyatt in Proc. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 4 May 361 The first of the_ Guides 
to the Society's Museum.. is an experiment of considerable 
importance in Museology. 1904 D. Murray Museums II. 43. 
Hence MuseoTogist, one versed in museology. 
1899 Nat. Science Sept. 171 The museum as a whole is 
painlullysuggestive of what museologists call ‘the fat boy’. 

t Muser l . Obs.rare~ l . [Of obscure origin ; 
possibly an error,] (See quot.) 

a 1348 Hall CAron., Hen. VIII g b. In the frount of the 
chafron was a goodly plume set full of musers or trimblyng 
spangles of gold. 

Muser a (miw‘z9.t). In 4 musure. [f. Muse 
v. + -Eli 1 ; the earlier form is a. OF. museorl\ 
One who muses ; one engaged in thought or medita- 
tion. Also, t a designer or schemer (obs.). 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxix. 24 The musures [ Vulg. mussitatores] 
shul ierne the la we. 1331 Records Cast. Knowl. Ded. 
(1536) 2 The musers of mischief wrought muche to the con- 
trary. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 38 There ys another 
sorte.., who be greate musers on Gods longe suffringe. 
1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. iv, 87 Was it not a great Saying 
..The greatest Musers are the best Artists? 1733 Johnson, 
PI user,, .one who muses; one apt to be absent ot mind. 
3828 J, Sterling Ess. 4 Tales (1848) II. 75 The sound of 
tumult or of fear Rouses the muser’s lazy ear. 1887 Steven- 
son House Beautiful , Oft [shall] the morning muser see Larks 
rising from the broomy lea, 

Muserde, Musere: see Musard, Mouse-ear. 
Muserole, -roll, variant forms of Musrol. 
t Mu'Sery. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. muserie, f. 
muser Muse v.J An amusement, pastime. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. lxix . (1869) 102 Pleyinge . . 
at dees, at merelles, and manye oothere museryes, 

Muset 1 (inizrzet). Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 musit, 
7 musett, 9 dial, mussit. [a. OF. mucette, mus- 
setle, ‘ a little hole, corner, or hoord to hide things 
in ’ (Cotgr.), f. mucc, masse : see Meuse.] = Meuse 
si, 1. Also, a hare’s * form ’. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. If Ad. 683 The many musits through the 
which he goes, Are like a labermth to amaze his foes. 1393 
Markham Genii. Acad. 32 We terme..the places through 
the which she [re. the hare] goeth to releefe, her muset. 
3600 Holland Livy xxxvm. xlix. 1015 To prevent those 
Thracian theeves that they should not hide themselves 
within their peakish holes & ordinarie covert musets. 3633 
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Chisenhale Cath. Hist. Ep. Ded. A 4, The Author, .had 
no sooner escaped out of the English sheep-fold, but straight- 
way he discovers the Muset thorow which he stole. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury zi. 334/2 A Hare [is lodged] in his 
Forme or Musett. 

attrib. 1594 Barnfield A fed. Sheph.11. xi. (Arb.) 13 Or 
with Hare-pypes (set in a muset hole) Wilt thou deceave the 
deep-earth-delving Coney? 

t Muset a . Obs. rare ~ \ [a. OF. muset, also 
musette shrew-mouse.] A shrew-mouse. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 375 Against the biting of these 
musets or hardi-shrews [L. marts aranei tuorsibus]. 

Musette (miwze't). [a. F, musette , dim. of 
OF. muse : see Muse j£. 3 j 

1. A kind of bagpipe. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 365 Bot yit herde I no pipe there 
To make noise in mannes Ere, Bot the Musette I myhte 
knowe. 3813 Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Mttsars, the name 
given to certain itinerant musicians who performed on the 
Musette, xgos Edin. Rev. Apr. 321 The sound of pipes and 
musettes. 

2 . A soft pastoral air imitating the sound of the 
bagpipe ; a dance for which this music served. 

1811 Busby Did. Mus. (ed. 3), Musette , the name of an 
air generally written in common-time.. .Dances were formerly 
invented of a similar cast, and which were also called Mu- 
settes. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 1x9 A piece of music 
written in the style of bagpipe music came, .to be called a 
musette. 3893 Tunes 21 Dec. 14/2 The lively gavotte, with 
its cleverly-scored musette. 

3 . A reed stop on an organ. 

1823 Danneley Encycl. Mus., Musette j an organ stop 
made of pewter, of the reed kind and of eight feet; called 
by the Germans sackpfeife. 3833 Hoi’kins Organ 328 The 
Madelaine, Paris. .. Clavier de Recit Expressif. ..Muzette. 
Ibid. 333 Abbeville.. .Pedal, 6 Stops. .. Musette. 1888 tr. 
Loche-rs Explan. Organ Stops 63 Schalmei, a soft reed stop 
..generally labelled Musette in French organs. 

4 . A small and simple variety of oboe {Cent. 

Did. 1890). 

389s Army <5- Navy Price List 15 Sept. 1659 Musettes... 
Oboes [etc.]. 

Museum (miz«rz>m). Also 7-8 musseum, 8 
musdum, 9 pi. musea. [a. L. museum, ad. Gr. 
(ioveretov a seat of the Muses, f. y-avaa Muse sb . 1 
Cf. F. music masc., Sp., Pg., It. museol] 

1 . a. Hist, (with capital M.) The university 
building erected at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter. 

16x3 G. Sandys Trav. 131 That famous Musaeum founded 
by Philadelplius. 3869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 236 The 
1 Museum’, or university building, comprised chambers for 
the Professors. 

t b. gen. A building or apartment dedicated to 
the pursuit of learning or the arts; a ‘home of the 
Muses’; a scholar’s ‘study’. Obs. 

C164S Howell Lett. (1655) I. vi. xx. 265 To my Honoured 
Friend and Fa. Mr. Ben Johnson. I thank you for the 
last regalo you gave me at your Musasum, and for the good 
company. 3673 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 42 
A Legacy of five hundred pounds towards the building a 
Musaeum, or commencement house. *70 6 Phillips (ed. Ker- 
sey), Museum, a Study or Library ; also a College or Pub- 
lick Place for the Resort of Learned Men. 1737 Mrs. 
Griffith Lett. Henry 4 Frances (1767) II. 82 It gives tne 
uneasiness, in my musaeum, when any sentiment or criticism 
occurs to me, that I cannot immediately communicate it to 
you. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1783) I. xvi. 92 He waited 
on the Virtuoso, and.. was immediately admitted to an 
audience in his musaeum. 

2 . A building or portion of a building used as a 
repository for the preservation and exhibition of 
objects illustrative of antiquities, natural history, 
fine and industrial art, or some particular branch 
of any of these subjects, either generally or with 
reference to a definite region or period. Also 
applied to the collection of objects itself. 

Although a * museum’ may include a library (as does the 
British Museum) or a picture gallery, the word is not in 
ordinary Eng. use applied to an institution of which either 
of these is the sole or the most prominent feature.. On the 
continent the corresponding word is often used with refer- 
ence to a collection of works of painting or sculpture, and 
when so used is rendered * museum ’ in English. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 108 M r . Ashmole's Musaeum at 
Oxford. 3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s v., The Museum or 
Ashmole’s Museum, a neat Building in the City of Oxford. 
1710 Hearne Collect . (O.H.S.) III. 35 M r . Lhuyd of the 
Museum. 3773 Smollett Humph. Cl. 2 June, Let. it, I 
have seen the British Museum ; which is a noble collection. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1793) I. xxiii. 129 [He] changed 
the subject to Cox’s Museum, and asked what we thought 
of it ? 3836 T. D. Whitaker Loidis 4 Elmete 124 It would 
perhaps be difficul t for all the musea of the kingdom to find 
half a dozen originals [of the wax impressions of seals] of 
the same date. 1863 Lyell A ntiq. Man 10 Swords and 
shields of that metal, now in the Museum of Copenhagen. 

attrib , 3893 Collingwood Ruskin 1. 343 Flaws and inter- 
ruptions destroy the museum-value of a mineral, 3899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 257 The museum specimen of a 
uterus of a much quoted case. 

3 . transf. and fig. 

3733 Hbrvey Theron lc Aspasia H755) L i. 13 The bound- 
less Musaeum of the Universe. 3846 E. FitzGerald Lett. 
(1889) I. 166 A heathy promontory there, good museum for 
conversation on old poets, &c. 3849 Thackeray Pendennis 
I. xxiv. 228 Miss Blanche.. had quite a little museum of 
locks of hair in her treasure-chest. 1894 H. Drummond 
Ascent Man 10 6 The physical body of Man. .is.. a museum 
of obsolete anatomies. 

Muse*uming, vbl. sb. colloq. [f. Museum + 
-ing b] The action of inspecting museums. 

1838 Owen in Life (1894) 1. 339 We steam to Bonn ; there 
a day or two museuming, and then for Home. 


MUSHA. 

Musk sb . 1 [App. an onomatopoeic 

alteration of Mash sb . 1 ; sense 3 and the related 
Mush v ,' 1 are prob. old, though not recorded till the 
19 th c. Sense 1 and 3 b may have been affected 
by Du. rnoes, formerly used in these senses.] 

1 . N. American. A kind of porridge made with 
meal (chiefly of maize) boiled in water or milk 
until it thickens. 

3671 J. Hardy Last Voy. to Bermudas n Indian corn ._. 
Which being groun’d and boyl’d, Mush they make Their 
hungry Servants Hunger for to slake. 1814 Buackenridge 
y ml, in Views Louisiana 202 A pot of mush for supper, 
with a pound of tallow in it. 3828 Cobbett Treat. Cob- 
bett's Corn ix. § 136 Taking off a lump of the mush at the 
time, and putting it in the milk, you take up a spoonful at 
a time, having a Tittle milk along with it ; and this is called 
mush and milk. 1893 Kate Sanborn Truthf. Worn. in S. 
California 37 The old greenhorn above who had his supper 
of mush and milk. 

2 . dial. A kind of iron-ore found in concretionary 
masses. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. iv. § 17.159 Mush the best of all 
[Iron-Ore].. many times fill’d with a briske sweet liquor 
which the Workmen drink greedily. 

3. Anything soft and pulpy. Also, anything 
reduced to or resembling a mass of powder. 
Chiefly dial. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallavid. Encycl,, Mush, a vast of 
matters tossed together, such as straw, grain, hay, chaff, &c. 
1841 Emerson Man the R eformer Wks. (Bohn) II. 247 A 
poor fungus or mushroom.. that seemed nothing hut a soft 
mush or jelly. 1847 Halliwell, Mush, anything mashed. 
3855 Robinson Whitby Gloss , Mush, any thing decayed to 
a state of powder. 3878 E. W. Clark Life ’Japan 76 The 
rice field is stirred up into a perfect mush of mud. 

b. U.S. ‘Fish ground up; chum; pomace; 
stosh’ (Cent. Did. 1890). 
e. transf . and fig. 

3841-4 Emerson Ess., Friendship Wks. (Bohn) I. 88, I 
hate, where I looked for. .a manly resistance, to find a mush 
of concession. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) II. 297 
Stewed into mush, hearing a popular preacher. 1876 
Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xviii, Bringing everlasting 
disgrace on our town with such mush as that. 

Mush. (mz>J), sb .' 1 slang. [Shortened form of 
Mushroom.] 

1 . An umbrella. Chiefly attrib. in mush-fakex — 
mushroom-faker. So MusB-faking vbl. sb. 

1823 Haggart Life 56 Tommy Twenty, a mush toper 
feeker. 3833 Mayhew Land. Labour II. 127 The term 
[Mushroom-fakers].. has become very generally condensed 
among those who carry on the trade — they are now mush- 
fakers. 3836 Mayhew Gr. World Lend. 6 note, The mouth 
has come to he styled the ‘ tater-trap ’ .'..umbrellas, ‘ mush- 
rooms ’ (or, briefly, ‘ mush’) .and so on. 3893 P, H. Kmf.r- 
Son Signor I-ippo xx. 01 My old man.. got his dudder by 
chinay-faking and mush-faking. 

2. A ‘small’ cab-proprietor; a cab-driver who 
owns one, two, or three cabs. So KDrsBer in the 
same sense. Mu’shing vbl. sb., cab-owning on a 
small scale. 

3887 Globe 22 Apr. 3 A musher, or a struggler, is a man 
who drives a horse and cab which is his own property, and 
his only ‘ lot ’. Ibid., ‘ Mushing ’ in the cab-trade is anoth«r 
word for ‘struggling’. 3892 Labour Commission Gloss., 
Little mushes, term applied to those in the cab-driving in- 
dustry who drive their own vehicles. 1902 Academy 27 Dec. 
706/2 A Mush is the owner of 3 or 4 cabs, 
t Mush, a. Obs. In 6 musoBe. [f. Mush v. 1 } 
5= Mushed ppl. a. 

1378 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1835) 228 Ane [doublet], .of blak 
musche taffetie. 

Mush (mz>J), vJ Sc. Also 6-7 musche. [?a. 
OF. moucher to cut, trim.] irons, * To cut out 
with a stamp, to nick or notch, to make into 
flounces. (Commonly applied to grave-clothes) ’ 
(Jam.) ; to ‘ puff’. Hence Blushed ppl . a., puffed. 
Mu'sBing vbl. sb., one of many nicks or notches 
stamped upon a garment for ornament. _ 

3578 Inv, R. Wardrobe (1815) 231 Ane quheit hieland 
mantill. Certane peels of muschet arming fining. 3613 in 
Thanes of Cawdor (Spald. Club) 240 Item 3 quartern of 
reid bukkmrn to musche out the sleivis xv s. 1684 Sir J. 
Lauder Hist, Notices Sc. Affairs (1848) 538 Many other 
things ware spoke of as sumptuous and prodigall, viz.,. » 
mushed-out silks, and flored hoods. 373a J, Louthian Form 
of Process (ed. 2) 9 The Justice-General’s [Rohe] being lined 
with Ermine for Distinction, and the Justice-Clerk’s being 
distinguished by Outcuttings or Mushmgs. 

Mush v,~ dial. [Onomatopoeic altera- 

tion of Mash v., suggestive of duller sound made 
in pounding something soft. Cf. the earlier Mush 
jA 1 ] trans. and intr. ‘To crush, pulverize, 
crumble; to mash, to reduce to pulp; to crumble 
or decay away ’ (E.D. D.). 

3781 Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) 93 Musk , to crush, or 
crumble. 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Musk, to 
crumble, to moulder, 3863 Geo. Eliot Silas M. vii, nr 
‘ Folks as had the devil to back ’em were not likely to be so 
mushed ’ as poor Silas was. 

Musha (mzrja), int. [a. Irish maiseadh, lit. 
* if it is so j An exclamation of surprise used by 
Irish speakers. 

1833 Lover Leg. 4 St or. Irel, 3 Musha, thin, do you tell 
me so ? *837 — Rory O’ More xivi, Musha 1 but you're the 
very sowl of good nature. 

Mushal, -chee, var. ff, Mussau, -chee. 
j Mushato(e, Mushe, obs.ff. Mustachio, Much. 



MUSHLA. 
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MUSIC, 


Mushere, obs. form of Mouse-ear. 
Musherom, -on, -oom, etc. : see Mushroom. 
il Muslila ( Also 7 zmishelaw, 7-9 
miahlaw. [Mosquito tuns Ala (A. Henderson).] A 
fermented liquor from plantain, cassava, maize, etc. 

1697 Dampier Voy. xi. 314 The Moskito Indians will take 
a ripe Plantain and roast it ; then take a pint and half of 
Water in a Calabash, and squeeze the Plantain in pieces 
with their hands, mixing it with the Water ; then they drink 
it all off together : this they call Mishlaw._ c 1699 M. W. 
Mosgueto Indians in Collect. Voy. (Churchill 1732) VI. 293 
Their plantain drink they call Mushelaw. 1827 O. W. 
Roberts Voy. Centr. Amer. 128 Preparations were making 
for a grand feast and mishlaw drink. 1842 T. Young Harr. 
Rest'd. Mosquito Shore iU. 33 It is a custom to let their 
quarrels rest until they get inflamed by their filthy niushla. 

Mush -melon, -rnillian, obs. ff. Musk-melon. 
Mushroom (imr/ram), s/>. Forms: a. 5 
nmsseroun, 5-7 muscheron, 6 mus(s)b.eron, 
mousheroua, 7 muclieron (muceroix), 8 mush.- 
roon; / 3 . 6 muskerom, mousherom, mush- 
ram(m)e, -xomme, (mushorme), 6 7 musbrum, 
-rom, 7 nmsehromfbe, (mes-, musrume, mus- 
trome), 7 nvusheroom, mushroome, 6- mush- 
room ; 7. 6 moshnimp, (mushrumpt), moush- 
rimpe,6-7 mus (0 ) hrump (e, mushrompe, (must- 
rump) ; 8. 6mushrubbe, 7mushru,b. See also 
Mousserqn. [a. F. mousseron (OF. moisseron , 
1389 in I latz.-Darm.), usually held to be a deriva- 
tive of mousse moss.] 

1 . In early use, a fungus of any of the larger 
‘umbrella-shaped’ species, to which the names 
toad's hat and toadstool were also applied indis- 
criminately. Now commonly restricted to the 
common edible mushroom, Agaricus campestris , 
or to this and species that closely resemble it in 
general appeal ance. Some apply mushroom to 
any fungus supposed to be edible, and toadstool to 
any that is believed to be deleterious. Certain 
botanical writers have used the word as equivalent 
to Fungus. The mushroom is a proverbial type 
of rapid growth. 

14.. Vos. in Wr.-Wiilcker 597/13 Mussetnm, musserouns. 
c 1440 Promp. Para, 349/1 Muscheron, toodys hatte, boletus, 
fungus. *533 ElYOT Cast. Halt he (1539) 89 Beware of 
musherons,. .andal other thinges, whiche wyll sone putrifie, 
1563 H . YLuArt Garden. (1593) 30 The Toad stooles or Mush- 
rooms, which grow out of the Walnut tree, aud bee stifle 
and hard. 1595 Southwell Poems (Grosart) 69 He that 
high grouth on cedars did bestowe, Gave also lowly mush- 
riimpes [v.r. mushrumptsj leave to growe. 1612 W. Parkes 
Curt aim- Dr. 20 That Ctedar., Vnder whose girdle, nay be- 
neath whose kiiue, The' little Mesrumes louingly agree. 1655 
Marnette Per/. Cook 1. 3x2 With Sparagus, with Harti- 
chokes, with Muscherons, with Cream [etc.]. 1732ARBUTHNOT 
R tries of Diet hi A liments, etc. l. 258 Mushrooms contain an 
Oil of a volatile Salt. 1818 Keats Endym. tv. 234 For wine 
we left our heath, aud yellow brooms, And cold mushrooms. 
1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd, 37 I11 Paris none [i.e. no fungi] 
are permitted to appear in the markets except the common 
Truffle, Morel, and Mushroom. *887 Bentley Pot. (ed. 5) 
378 Fungi or Mushrooms. 

2 . fig. a. A person or family that has suddenly 
sprung into notice ; an upstart. Also applied to a 
city, an institution, etc., that is of sudden growth. 

r»*593 Marlowe Edw. II (1598] C ib, A night growne 
musltrump, Such a one as my Lord of Cornewall is. 162a 
Interpreter A 3 b, He may not.,seeme to shrinke, with- 
draw, giue way, whilst other mushrumpes doe the state be. 
tray. 1651 Howell Venice 204 Which Commonwealths 
may be sayed to have bin but Mushrumps in point of dura- 
tion. 1721 Amherst Terra: Pit. No. 13 (1754) 66 , 1 hear 
them, 'scornfully call, a rising great man an upstart, a mush- 
room, and a thing of yesterday. 1787 Bentham Def. Usury 
xiii. 179 Sheffield is an old oak; Birmingham is a mush- 
room. *864 Burton Scot Air. I. ii. 96 The Stewarts, .were 
mere mushrooms beside the descendants of the Guelphs. 
t b. A contemptible person. Obs. 

*594 2 Greene Se limns Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 282 Summon 
a parley sirs, that we may know Whether these Mushroms 
here will yeeld or no. 1676 D’Urpky Mad. Fickle u. i, 
Come Ladies, Fie be your Gaurdiau ; Let these Musrumes 
stand if they dare. *68o D. Granville in Life (1902) 224, 
3 will make a filthy bustle before I dye among tbeClergyof 
the nation, as contemptible a mushrump and silly ignoramus 
as some do make me. *769 Public Advertiser 4 Oct. 2/2 
A gouty Mushroom of an Earl from the West, 
f c. An excrescence. Obs. rare. 

*648 Prynne Picafor Lords’: They are. - the Exorbitances 
and Mushrooms of Prerogative, the YVenns of just Govern- 
ment. 

f d. A spontaneous growth. Obs. 

*670 C. Gataker in Gataker' s Ant id. Rrronr Ep. Ded. 
A ij b, Who endeavour to forget that they are Gods off- 
spring, and would fain be taken for the Mushrooms of Chance. 

3 . transf. Something shaped like a mushroom. 
+ a. Jn ornamental waterworks (see quot.). Obs. 

*71* J, James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 214 Mushrooms 
are a sort of inverted Bowl-dishes, cut with Scales on the 
upper Part, over which the Water falls into the Damn below, 
b. - mushroom anchor (see 6 c). 

*890 Nature 10 Apr. 539 A temporary light-vessel is sub- 
stituted, . .but probably before her mushroom bites thegroutid 
it has dragged somewhat. 

" 4 , a. slang. An umbrella. 

*856 [see Mush sb? 1]. 1871 ‘ M. T.rgrand’ Cambr. 
Freshm. 87 Mr. Pokyr said he would take care of my um- 
brella — 1 mushroom’ was the term he used. 


b. coUoq. A low-crowned circular bat, esp. a 
lady’s straw bat with down-curving brim. 

1865 Hotted s Slang Diet., Mushroom, an inelegant round 
hat worn by demure ladies. 1896 Georgiana M. Stisted 
Cnpt. Sir R. F. Burton xi. 265 Many a pretty face.. sur- 
mounted by the ‘mushroom’ or ‘pork-pie’. 1898 Westm. 
Gas. 21 Apr. 3/2 The mushroom . . is a quite round straw with 
a low crown. 1902 Ibid. 31 May 2/1 Mimi’s costume con- 
sisted of a short hollandoveralland a brown straw mushroom. 

5 . = mushroom-colour (see 6 c). 

1884 West. Daily Press 25 Apr. 7/6 The fanciful shade of 
mushroom. 1903 Westm. Gaz. to Sept. 4/2 A shade called 
mushroom . . a fascinating sober and unusual tone. 

6. at t rib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as mush- 
room-juice, -ketchup (-catchup), - sauce ; parasyn- 
thetie and similative mushroom-coloured, -like, 
-shaped adjs, 

3748 “Mushroom juice [see Ketchup], 1808 Mrs. Run- 
dell Dom. Cookery (1824) 168 “Mushroom Ketchup. 1839 
T. C. Borland Brit. Angler’s Man. viii. (1841) 147 Mush- 
room catchup. 1753 Chambers C.ycl. Supp. s.v. Heath-moss, 
The brown “mushroom-like Coralloides. 177% Mrs. Hay- 
wood New Present 46 “Mushroom Sauce. 1845 Eliza 
Acton Mod. Cookery 118 White Mushroom Sauce. 1835-6 
Todd’s Cycl. Anat. 1 . 39/2 The principal organ of motion 
in the pulmograda is the large, .“mushroom-shaped disc. 

b. attrib. quasi-aq/. with the sense : Resembling 
a mushroom in rapidity of development or growth 
or in brief duration of existence; upstart; ephemeral. 

*399 IL Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 1. ii. These mush- 
rompe gentlemen, That shoot vp in a night to place arid 
worship. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 293 This was 
the end of that mushrump-army, which grew up and perished 
so soon that [etc.]. 1703 Savage Lett. Antients Ixviii. 207 
A Mushrome Love sprung from a transitory View. 1707 
E. Filmer Defence Plays 130 A new, upstart, Mushroom 
Sect, sprung from their own filthy Dunghill. *8i8-6oWhatei.y 
Connu.-bl. BA. (1864! 145 He outlived his own mushroom- 
reputation. 1887 IVestm. Rev. June 269 Radical million- 
aires, and mushroom aristocrats. 

e. Special combinations: mushroom anchor, 
a mooring anchor having a saucer-shaped head 
upon a central shaft; mushroom-bed, a bed of 
horse-dung and fine earth specially prepared for 
mushroom growing; mushroom colour, a pale 
pinkish colour resembling that of a mushroom ; so 
mushroom-coloured a. ; f mushroom-coral = 
Fungite ; mushroom earth, earth containing 
mushroom spawn; mushroom-faker slang, an 
itinerant umbrella-mender; + mushroom gall 
(see quot.) ; mushroom-grown a., sprung up 
spontaneously like mushrooms ; mushroom hall 
dial. , a house or hut erected by stealth (see quot.) ; 
mushroom hat — sense 4 b ; mushroom, head, 
(a) a kind of ‘ head ’ for a church bell ; (b) the nose- 
plate on the inner part of the breech-plug of a 
breech-loading cannon {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; mush- 
room-headed a. (see quot.) ; mushroom house, 
a bouse specially constructed for growing mush- 
rooms ; mushroom loaf (see Loaf sb. 1 2 d) ; 
mushroom-man (see quot,); mushroom powder, 
dried mushrooms powdered to serve as a flavour- 
ing; mushroom-ring = Fairy-ring; mushroom 
spawn, the vegetative mycelium of mushrooms, 
usually embedded in an earthy matrix; mushroom- 
stone == Fungite ; mushroom sugar, mannite 
derived from fungi. 

1845 Eneycl. Metrop. XI V. 548/* An anchor of a very 
peculiar kind is employed to secure the vessels..; it is 
technically culled the *mnshroo»t anchor. *763 Mills 
Syst. Pract. Husb. IV. *86 The spawn of mushrooms may 
ha procured at almost any time, by those who have not 
already had “mushroom-beds in their gardens. 1900 Westm. 
Gas. j6 Aug. 3/1 It is as near as you can get to it unless you 
say “mushroom-colour. 1904 Daily Citron. 13 Feb. 8/s 
A.. skirt of delicate “mushroom-coloured face cloth, 1681 
Grew Musaeum 111, r. iii. 280 “Mushroom-Coral. Fungites. 
So called from a little likeness it hath to a Toad-Stool. *731 
Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Mushrooms, You should put in 
some of the Knobs of “Mushroom Earth, about six Inches 
asunder. *851 Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 127/2 The 
“mushroom-fakers will repair any umbrella on the owner’s 
premises. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl., * Mushroom Galls 
..a name given by authors to a small species of galls very 
common on the leaves of the oak in September and October. 
1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 86, I have no experience of 
“mushroom-grown men. 1872 R. Heath Eng. Peasant 
(* 893) 145 It was a notion held among the peasantry in 
olden times, that he who could in one night erect a ‘ “Mush- 
room Hall’, .without hindrance front the officials of the 
manor, had obtained a copyhold right to the land. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 17 June 3/2, ‘ The “mushroom hat ’, the pecu- 
liar genius of which shape dwells in that coy droop of the 
brim^ *872 Eu. acom he Bells of Ch. in Ch. Belts Devon viii. 
393 The bell being turned a quarter round by the button or 
“mushroom head by which it is hung. *899 Westm. Gaz. 
30 Nov. 4/2 Over this is placed a block of steel called the 
mushroom head. 1839 Lindley Iutrod. Bot. m. (ed. 3) 454 
“Mushroom-headed ; cylindrical, having a rounded, convex, 
overhanging extremity. 1817 Neill in Ed in. Eneycl. XI. 
238/2 A “mushroom-house, constructed on Oldacre’s plan. 
189 a Labour. Commission Gloss., * Mushroom-men, nien, 
having very little or no capital, who hire looms and start to 
compete in the cotton industry, on the principle that they 
have all to gain and nothing to lose. *747 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery, xi. 122 To make “Mushroom Powder. 1807 Wol- 
1, as Ton in Phil. Trans, XCVII. 138 , 1 cut a groove.. along 
the diameter of a “mushroom-ring. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s,v. Mushroom, Into this [trench].. should be put in 
the knobs of “Mushroom spawn. *850 Pereira Elem. Mat. 


Med. 4 Tlternp. (ed. 3) II. 1. 952 Mushroom spawn is the 
name given by gardeners to the white branching cottony 
fibres ( mycelia ) which form the so-called root of the mush- 
room. *668 Charleton Onomasticon 267 Fungites. .“Mush- 
rum-stone. *840 Pereira Elem. .Mat. Med. 11. 572 “Mush- 
room sugar has been found identical with mannite. 

Mushroom (nwjrum), v. [f. Mushroom j-/.] 

1 . trans. To elevate (a person) in social position 
with great suddenness, nonce-use. 

*747 Richardson Clarissa (1749) I. xl. 270 None hut the 
prosperous upstart mushroom’d into rank (another of his 
peculiars) was arrogantly proud of it. 

2 . a. iulr. Of rifle-bullets; To expand and 
flatten. Oecas. with out. b. trans. To cause (a 
bullet) to ‘ mushroom 

*893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 431 Such a bullet will 
mushroom on striking an animal. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 16 Dec. 
6/3 The bullet was either mushroomed or the nickel shell 
and lead had parted company. 1900 Brit. Med. Jrnl. No. 
2054. 1158 The result is that the lead mushrooms out. 

3 . inlr. To gather mushrooms. Chiefly in pr. 
pple. or gerund. 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 2 Jan. 7/2 While walking across a field 
mushrooming. 1901 Essex Weekly News 25 Oct. 3/3 He 
had been ‘ mushrooming ’. 

Mu-shroomecl, fpl. a. [f. Mushroom sb. and 

V. + -ED,] 

1 1 . Cookery. ? Dressed with mushrooms. Obs. 

1821 Com be Wife in . 390 Broil'd ham and a nice mush- 
room’d chicken. 

2 . Overgrown with mushrooms. 

1885 Mrs. Caddy Footsteps Jeanne D'Arc (1886) 9 The 
path turns downwards, .across the mushroomed meadows. 

3 . Of rifle-bullets : Expanded and flattened. 

1901 Wide World Mag. VIII. 160/1 The ‘ mushroomed * 

bullet was dug out of the earth. 

Mu-sliroomer. [f. Mushroom v. + -erL] 
One who gathers mushrooms. 

*885 Illustr. Loud. Nezvs 26 Sept. 331 One of the provin- 
cial advertisers calls such persons ‘mushroomers’. *898 
Cadman Ii. Druidale 175 I’ll teach those mushroomers to 
keep out of my meadow. 

Musliroo’inie, a. nonce-uud. [f. Mushroom 
sb. + -10.] ‘Upstart’. (Cf. Mushroom sb. 6 b.) 

1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xvi, There were names 
historic and names mushroomic. 

Mu-shrooming’, vbl. sb. [f. Mushroom v. + 
-ingL] a. The gathering of mushrooms, b. The 
flattening and expansion (of bullets). 

1900 Daily Nezvs 14 May 3/6 Soft-nosed bullets, .appear 
to have been freely used by the Boers, as 10 per cent, of the 
wounds were caused by the ‘ mushrooming ’ of the core of 
the bullet. 1900 IVestm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 3/1 Mushrooming. 
The mushrooming is the event of our day. 

Mu*sliroomy, a. [f. Mushroom sb. + -y.] 
Like a mushroom. 

* 85 o O. W. Holmes Elsie V. vii, A large house of some 
pretensions to architectural display, namely, unnecessarily 
projecting eaves, giving it a mushroomy aspect. 1895 Out- 
ing (U.S.) XXVI. 42/2 These portable roof trees, though in 
shape mushroomy, have nothing else ol the parvenu about 
them. 


Mushrub(be, -rum(pe, etc. ; see Mushroom. 

Musliy (m®’Ji), a. colloq. [f. Mosh sbJ-v -Y.] 
Soft, pulpy; also fig. Hence MirsMness, the 
condition of being soft or pulpy. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xtvi, She's not mushy, hut her 
heart is tender. 1883 Pall Mall G. 18 Sept. 12/1 It is poured 
imo a machine in a thick, mushy state. 1890 Sarah J. Dun- 
can Sac . Departure 221 The unutterable mushiness of the 
1 bullock’s heart ’ [fruit]. 

Music (mizrzik), sb. Forms: 3-5 musik, 

3- 6 xnusike, 4 rnusyce, musiqe, 4-6 musyk(e, 

4- 7 musique, 5 musy(o)qtie, -icqtte, 6 musyck, 
Sc. mwueik, 6-7 musick(e, 7 rmisiq, 5- music, 
[a. F. musique (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, 
musica , ad. Gr. p ovaucf] {sc. r€x w ?) lit ‘the art of 
the Muse’ (fem. of govauebs pertaining to the Muse 
or Muses, f. jiovaa Muse sb. 1 ), applied gen. to 
artistic culture, poetry, etc., but also spec, to music. 

Cf. pr . viuaica, Sp, vnisicn, Pg., It. musica ; also G. 
musik (MHG. niuseke, OHG. musica), Du. muziek, Da,, 
Sw. musik.) 

1 . Thatone of the fine arts which is concerned with 
the combination of sounds with a view to beauty 
of form and the expression of emotion ; also, the 
science of the laws or principles (of melody, har- 
mony, rhythm, etc.) by which this art is regulated. 

Considered as an art, music has two distinct branches, 
the art of the composer and that of the executant. The 
word is often used with special reference to the executive 
branch, and to instrumental execution rather than vocal ; 
thus, the designation of ‘a teacher of music’ is usually 
apprehended to mean one who teaches the art of playing on 
some instrument. 

c 1250 Gen. g Ex. 460 Wit of musike, wel he knew. *390 
Gower Conf. III. 90 The science of Musique, That teclieth 
upon Armonie A man to make melodie. *481 Caxton Myrr. 
1. xii, 37 Of this science of musyque cometh idle attem- 

E eraunce ; 1570 Dee Math. Pref. d iij, An Architect (sayth 
e {.«■. Vitruvius]) ought to. . haue heard Philosophers, haue 
skill of Musike, not ignorant of Physike [etc.]. 1638 Burgh. 

Rec, Glasgow 11876) I, 388 That na maner of pen-one sould 
be permxttit to tench musik within this burgh .. except 
[etc,]. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 29 r *3 Musick, Architec- 
ture, andPainttng,. are todeduce their Lawsand Rules from 
the general Sense and Taste of Mankind. 1827 Whately 
Logic i, (ed. 2) 18 There must have been.. musical com- 
positions previous to the science of Music. 1884 Mac- 
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parses in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 77/1 Music.. is that one of 
the fine arts which appropriates the phenomena of sound to 
the purposes of poetry. 

personified, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. pr. i. 31 (Camb. 
MS.) And with rethorice com forth Musyce A damysel of 
oure hous. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. (Percy Soc.) 77 
Than forth so went good Couusell and I,.. By Musykes 
toure walked most gopdiy. 1747 Collins Passions 1 When 
Music, Heav’nly Maid, was young. 

2 . Sounds in melodic or harmonic combination, 
whether produced by voice or instruments, f In 
(good, true) music : in tune. 

t Broken music : see Broken ppl. a. id Music of the 
spheres-, see Sphere. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Ponies 62 The melodye herde he 
That comyth of thilke speris thryes thre That welie is of 
musik. 1390 Gower Canf. 1. 58 In wo'mnanysshe voisthei 
singe, With notes.. of such inusike, Wherof the Sehipes 
thei beswike. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13277 The myrthe of 
^aire mowthes musyk was like. 1471 Canton Recnyell 
(Sommer) II. 336 'That made grete feste of theyr comyng in 
many manyers of Instrumentis of musycque. a 1300 Flower 
4 Leaf 132 The Arinony And sweet accortl was in so good 
musyk, That the voice to angels most was lyk. a 1533 
Frere If Boye 98 in Hazi. E. P. P. III. 65 A pype thou 
shake haue also, In true musyke it shall go. 1388 Byrd 
Ps . , Bonn. 4 Songs Pref. note, There is not any Musicke of 
Instruments whatsoeuer, comparable to that which is made 
of the voyces of Men. 1591 Shaks. Two Cent. iv. ii. 31 
Now must we to her window, And giue some euetiing 
Musique to her eare. 1611 A. Stafford Niobe 113 Thou 
deseruest a Quire of ancient Bardi to sing thy praises ; who, 
with their musickes melody, might expresse thy soules har- 
monie. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 308 With their 
voyces and cimbals, they make pleasant musicke. 1629 
Milton Hymn Nativ. xii. 117 Such Musick (as 'tis said) 
Before was never made. 1643 Evelyn Diary 24 Dec., I was 
entertain’d with the church musiq. 1697 Congreve Mourn. 
Bride 1. i, Musick has Charms to sooth a_ savage Breast. 
1769 Gray Installation Ode 63 Sweet music’s melting fall. 
1886 C. E. Pascof. London of To-day xi. (ed. 3) 112 The 
music of the military and other bands is unusually excellent. 

To. transf. Applied, e. g., to the song of birds, 
the murmur of running water, the euphony of 
spoken words, etc., spec, the cry of hounds on 
seeing the chase. Also in ironical collocations. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 25 She, more sweete then 
any bird on bough, Would, .strive to passe. .Their native 
musicke by her skilful art. 1593 G. Fletcher Licia Soun. 
xiv, My love lay sleeping, where birdes musicke made. 
1617 Moryson [tin. m. 28 Clashing of swords was then 
daily musicke in every street. 1633 Walton Angler \. 12 
What music doth a pack of dogs then make. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenoi's Trav. i. 223 With that another Vol- 
ley of great and small Shot: When this Musick had lasted 
about an Hour, they [etc.]. 1731 Johnson Rambler Ida. 88 
vq Milton, whose ear had been accustomed, .to the music 
of the ancient tongues. 1808 Skurray Bidcombe Hill 9 The 
cheerful music of the opening hounds. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria III. 25 Musquitoes, which, with their stings and 
their music, set all sleep at defiance. 1838 li. S. Surtees 
Ask Mamma xxxviii. The music of the hounds. 

c. fig. in various applications, e.sp. something 
which it is a delight to hear, f To step music , to 
step with rhythmical grace. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia n. (1629) 166 What Histories might 
euer make my fameyeetd so sweet a Musick to my cares., 
as that [etc.]? 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. n. ii. n6 The time 
was once, when thou vn-vrg'd wouldst vow, That ueuer words 
were musicke to thine eare, . .Vnlesse I spake, .to thee. 1611 
— I Pint. T. iv. iv. 529 It is my Fathers Musicke To speake 
your deeds, a 1668 Davenant Fair Favorite v. i, I shall 
now be idl’d, Even with the musick of her voice. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Qttal. (1809) III. 152 The performers 
stepped music, their action was grace. 1813 Byron Br, 
Abydos 1. vi, The mind, the Music breathing from her face. 
1830 Tennyson In Mem. xevi, Perplext in faith, but pure 
in deeds, At last he beat his music out. 

d. Rough music : noisy uproar ; usually, a din 
produced by knocking together pots, pa ns, and other 
domestic utensils for the purpose of annoying a 
neighbour. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 56. 3/2 Excuse the Rough Musick 
of Tongs and of Hammer. 1770 Ann. Reg., Chron. 74 
A number of boys attended with shovels, playing the rough 
music. 1796 Grose Diet. Vutg. T. (ed. 3), Rough Music. 
Saucepans, frying-pans, poker and tongs, marrow-bones and 
cleavers, bulls horns, etc. beaten upon and_ sounded in 
ludicrous processions, a 1843 Hoop Public Dinner ii, * Mr. 
Tempest — one guinea, Mr. Merrington— twenty,’ Rough 
music in plenty. 1862 Standard 1 Dec., Those boisterous 
exhibitions of popular indignation known as rough music. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- Bk. 580 Rough Music , rolling 
shot about on the lower deck, and other discordant noises, 
when seamen are discontented, but without being mutinous. 

e. A kind of music, lit. and/^g. 

1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 191 The second sort of them 
are plaiers vpon instruments, cheefelie the Harpe and the 
Crowth: whose inusike for the most part came to Wales 
with the said GrufFyth ap Conan. 1664 Pkpys Diary 5 Oct., 
After three hours' stay it [the 1 arched viall ’] could not be 
fixed in tune : and so they were fain to go to some other 
musique of instruments. 1799 WordsW, Poet's Epitaph 40 
He murmurs near the running brooks A music sweeter than 
their own. 1822 Beddoes Bride’s Trag n. i, That is Love: 
’Tis he that acts the nightingale, the thrush, And all the 
living musics. 1866 Ruskin Btk, Dust iv. (1883) 60 All 
one’s life is a music, if one touches the notes rightly apd_ in 
time. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 22 l’he stirring 
sunlight, and the growing vines . . made a pleasant music for 
the mind. _ , , . 

8 . Sounds in melodic or harmonic combination 
as devised by a composer; musical composition. 
To set to music : to provide (a poem, etc.) with 
music to which it may be sung. 


1607 T. Hume (title) Captain Humes Poetical! Musicke 
principally made for two basse-viols. 1697 Motteux {title) 
The Loves of Mars and Venus. A Play set to Music. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 18 A 2 That nothing is capable of being 
well set to Musick, that is not Nonsense. 1762 Colman Mas. 
Ladyi. 15 (Stage-direction), Tunes the instrument, and turns 
oyer several pieces of music. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. 
xiii. 223 If the Poet select and adapt proper Music to his 
Poem. 1898 Shuttleworth in Daily News xg Nov. 6/3 The 
words attached tothe music cannot make itsacred orprofane. 

4 . A piece of music composed or peiformed. 
a. 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1629) 247 Musickes at her 
window, and especially such Musickes, as might, .call the 
mind to thinke of sorrow, and think of it with svveetnesse. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. x. (Arb.) 96 Vnlesse it be 
in small and popular Musickes song by these Cantabanqui 
vpon benches and barrels heads. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. ir. iii. 
44, I haue assayl’d her with Musickes, but she vouchsafes 
no notice. 1668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers 11. Wks. 1720 I. 43, 

I came to present my Lady Vaine with a musick 1 have made. 
1674 Play ford's Skill bins. 46 Exclamations may be used 
in all Passionate Musicks, 

5 . A company of musicians ; the company of 
musicians attached to a military force ; a ‘ band of 
music’ (see Band sbf 4). [Cf. F. musique .] 06 s. 
exc. in military use. 

a X586 Sidney Arcadia nr. (1629) 23s The musick entring 
alone into the Lodge, the Ladies were all desirous to see 
Ironi whence so pleasant a guest was come. 1388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 211 Play musicke then : nay you must doe it 
soone. Ibid. 216 The musick playes, vouchsafe some motion 
to it. 1633 Makmion Antiquary n. i, Julia, go throw the 
Music a reward. 1666 Pepys Diary 19 Dec., He says many 
of the musique are ready to starve, they being five years 
behind hand for their wages. 1711-12 Swift Jrul. to Stella 
8 Feb., A scoundrel dog, one of the Queen's music, a Ger- 
man. 1770 Ann. Reg. 102 The music of the chapel per- 
formed several Italian airs. 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 73 
The drummers and music are in the rear. 

'I* 0 . Musical instruments. Obs. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 1 Apr., Here also young gentlemen 
are taught to fence, daunce, play on musiq [etc.]. 1661 

Ogii.hy His Majesty's Entertainm. 16 On the East-side, 
Winde-Musick. 1732 W. & J. Halfpenny Rur. Archil, 
in Chinese Taste 1. 6 A Room, wherein Musicians may be 
secreted (and play on soft Musick to the agreeable Surprize 
of Strangers), a 1800 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. (1814) 
147 A fond Mother, .will exultingly tell you that Miss 
‘learned herself to play upon the Musick’. x 8 x 5 Keats 
To C. C. Clarke 113 What time you were before the music 
sitting, And the rich notes to each sensation fitting. 

7 . The written or printed score of a musical 
composition; such scores collectively; musical 
composition as represented by the usual graphic 
symbols. 

1633 (title) Parthenia, or the Mayden-head of the First 
Musick that ever was Printed for the Virginals. 1884 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. 87/2 Schiitz wrote music to a transla- 
tion of Peri's Dafne. x886 G k es swei. l H mu to play Fiddle 
70 The music must be placed on a stand, so that it can he 
seen without stooping. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 31 Dec. 3/2 We 
alone.. print over a ton weight of music week by week, 
f 8. pi. The short keys (now black) on the 
keyboard of an organ. Obs. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony 156 The Breves representing 
the Tones of the broad Gradual Keys of an Organ ; the 
Semibreves representing the Narrow Upper Keys, which 
are usually called Musics. 

9 . A species of noctuid moth. 

[? From the resemblance of its markings to written music.] 
1832 J. Rennie Conspect. But t erf . tf M. 63 The Music 
(Xylophasia lithoxylea , Stephens). 

10 . U. S. colloq. a. ‘ Lively speech or action ; 
liveliness; excited wrangling, excitement ’. b. 

‘ Diversion ; sport ; also, sense of the ridiculous. 
In this sense apparently confused with amuse’ 
{Cent. Diet. 1890). Cf. Musical 8. 

1839 Bartlett Diet, Amer., Music, amusement, fun. ‘Jim 
is a right clever fellow ; there is a great deal of music in him.’ 
18.. Lett.fr. the South in Scheie de Vere Americanisms 
(1872) 618 Jake is not without his veiu of fun, music they 
call it down here. 

11 . Phrases {slang or colloq.). f To make ill 
music, f the music's paid (see quot. a 1 700). To 
face the music, to face boldly the consequences of 
one’s actions; to accept the inevitable without 
hesitation. 

111700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Musick. It makes ill 
Musick , of any unwelcome. .News. . . The Musick' s paid, 
the Watch-word among High-way-men, to let the Company 
they were to Rob, alone, in return to some Courtesy, a z8$z 
J. F. Cooker in Scheie de Vere Americanisms (1872) 601 
Rabelais’ unpleasant ‘quarter ’ is by our more picturesque 
people called facing the music. 1857 Worcester (Mass.) 
Spy 22 Sept. (Bartlett) A strong determination to face the 
music is everywhere manifested. 1897 Rhodes in Westm. 
Gaz. 6 Jan. 5/1, I will not refer to the vulgar colloquialism 
that I was afraid to face the music. 

12 . aitnb . and Comb. a. simple attrib., as music- 
desk, -folio, -lesson, -man, -master, -meeting, -mis- 
tress, -monger, -night, -rack, -rest, -room, - school , 
-score, -shop, -stand, -stool, b. objective, instru- 
mental, etc., as music-drawing, floiving, -footed, 
-mad, -panting, -stirring, -tongued adjs, 

1835 Dickens Sk. Bos, Mistaken Milliner, ‘Tap-tap-tap’, 
went the leader's bow on the '•'music-desk. 1788 Co wiser 
Stanzas far 1788, 12 The "musick-drawing bow. x8zo 
Shelley Hymn Mercury lxxxiii, I Present thee with 
this "music-flowing shell. 1838 Simmondh Diet. Trade, 
* Music-folio, Music-wrapper, a case or book for holding 
loose music. 1607 Chapman Bussy d'Ambois v.__i, Thy 
"musique-footed horse. 1833 Marryat Pacha iii, The 


"music-lesson was over. 1776 Burney Hist. Mus. (X789) I. 
Pref. xr A great genius "music-mad. x866 Carlyle Inaug. 
Addr. 193 Our painters, poets and "music-men. £1630 B. 
Jonson Expost. w. Inigo pones 63 He now is come To 
be the "music-master: tabler too. 1693 C. Dryden D.'s 
J uvenal vn. (1697) 179 Now look into the "Musick-Master’s 
Gains. 1664 Pepys Diary 3 Oct., To the "Musique-meet- 
ing at. the Post-office, where I was once before. 1769 
Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (18431 97 Mr. Reinholt, and 
Miss. Thomas, great names at Salisbury and Gloster music- 
meeting. i86x Whyte Melville Good for N. I. 200 Paler 
and paler grew the "music-mistress’s cheek. 1784 J. Potter 
Virtuous Villagers I. 100 "Music-monger. 1686 Wilding 
in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 264 At ye "Musick-night. .oo 02 06. 
1859 Geo, Eliot A. Bede xxi, On music-nights it was 
apparent that patience could never be an easy virtue to- 
hint. 18x9 Shelley Prometh. Unb, xi. ii. 29 [A night- 
ingale] Sick with sweet love, droops dying away On its 
mate’s "music-panting bosom. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist 
xxiv, She went to the "music-rack and gave the song unasked. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 2 Mar. 2/1 A rickety piano, with a 
Beethoven Symphony open on the "music-rest. 1638 Burgh 
Rec. Glasgow (1876) I. 388 Seing that the "musik schocll is 
altogidder dekayit within this burgh. 18x8 Lady Morgan 
Autobzog. (1859) 204 He declared he would go. .to all the 
old "music-shops to try and find it. 1762 G. Colman Mu- 
sical Lady h. 39 Away with your "music-stands. 1887 I. R. 
Laity’s Ranciie Life Montana xi, I bought a sofa.. and 
music-stand. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 777 The 
"music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet. 1879 F. W. 
Robinson Coward Cause. 11. xv, Slitherwick .. sat down 
on the "music-stool. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11. ii. 42 
Echoes, "music-tongued, which draw..AU spirits on that 
secret way. 

t e. attrib. quasi-®#', in the sense Musical a. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. m. i. 164, 1 .. That suck’d the Home of 
his Musicke Vowes. 1603 1st Pt. Jeronimo n. iv. 35 Clap a 
siluer tongue Within this pallat, that. .1 may.. Haue euery 
sillahle a musick stop. 1657.THORtu.KY tr. Longus' Daphnis 
4 Chloe 142 Pier Singing Limbs. The Earth buried them,' 
preserving to them still their musick-property. X669 Gale 
Ct. Gentiles r. 11. iii. 30 Many music Instruments had 
obteined a Barbaric name. 

d. Special combinations : f music-band, a 
c band of music ’ ; music-bells Sc. = Carillon i ; ■ 
music-book, a book containing written or printed 
music-scores ; music-box, ( a ) + a barrel-organ ; 
( f ) = musical box (see Musical a. xo) ; (it) 
jocularly, a pianoforte ; + music-club, a club for 
promoting the practice of music ; music-demy 
(see quot. 1859); mi *sic gallery, a gallery in a 
church or hall for the accommodation of the musi- 
cians; t music-girl, a female professional singer; 
music-grinder, an itinerant street musician (see 
Grind v . 1 7) ; music-ball, a hall used for musical 
performances ; spec, a hall licensed for singing, 
dancing, and other entertainments exclusive of 
dramatic performances ; also attrib. ; f music- 
house, ( a ) the room in a theatre, etc., in which 
the musicians sat (cf. music-room) ; (b) a public 
hall or saloon for musical performances; mu- 
sic-licence, a magistrates’ licence to give vocal 
and instrumental entertainments in a public build- 
ing or apartment ; music-loft = Organ-loft (see 
Organ sbP 8); music-paper, paper ruled for writ- 
ing music upon (see quot. 1859) ; music-pen (see 
quot. 1840) ; music-plate, a metal alloy composed 
of antimony, tin, and lead ; music-room, a room 
in which music is performed ; f spec, a room at the 
side of a theatre-stage in which the musicians sat; 
+ music-shell, one of several species of gastero- 
podous molluscs of the family Vohttidse,, esp. Va- 
luta musica , characterized by markings on the shell 
resembling written music; music-smith, a me- 
chanic who makes the metal parts for pianofortes, 
organs, etc. ; -fmusio speech, an oration formerly 
part of the proceedings at the Encaenia at Oxford ; 
f music-stamper, a kind of bat; music-type 
(see quot. 1875); music-wire, steel wire such 
as is used for stringed musical instruments. 

x8xa J. Wilson Isle of Palms tv. 44a The "music bands 
both near and far Are playing. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 
552 Music hands, composed of negroes. 1818 Genii. Mag. 
LXXXVIIl, it. 398 These carillons have been introduced 
into Scotland. .where they are called "musick-bells. 1597 
M or. ley Introd. Mus. 1 "Musicke bookes.. being brought 
to the table : the mistresse of the house presented mee with 
a part, earnestly requesting mee to sing. 1895 * Mf.uriman* 
Grey Lady 1, ix. The Spaniard opened the music-book and 
indicated the page. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq, I. i. 
Little Aminadab that grinds the "music box. 1844 Marg. 
Fuller Worn, igth C. (1862) 258 Music-boxes, which you 
can wind up to play their set of tunes. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennis liv, There was a piano in Mr. Sibwright’s chamber 
and at this music-box, as Mr. Warrington called it, 
Laura, .played and sang. x8oi Strutt Sports 4 Past. tv. 
i. § 3 There were also "nnisic-clubs, or private meetings for 
the practise of music. X850 Stationers' H and-bk. 74* Music 
Demy, see short demy. Ibul. 82 Short Demy, a white thick 
soft paper, used by music publishers for printing music, 
2i by 144 inches. 1794 Sir C. Mai.et in J. Forbes Or. 
Mem. (1813) III. 106 Opposite to it [was] the nobntkhani, 
or "music-gallery. X835 Court Mag. VI. 117/3 The good 
rector casts up to the music-gallery a look.. of expostula- 
tion. 1763 G. Colman Terence, Eunuch lit. ii, Are you fond 
of me For sending you that "rousick-girl? 1832 Chamb. 
Jrtti. 27 Mar. 197/1 (art.) "Music-grinders of the Metro- 
polis. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes iii. (1850) 21/x The pupils 
all repaired ..to a spacious "music-ball,. .and listened., to a 
, voluntary on the organ. 1885 W. S. Gilbert Mikado it. 33 
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The music-hall singer attends a series Of masses and fugues 
and ‘ops’ By Bach. *602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. v. 
K i b, While the measure is dauncing, Andrugios ghost is 
placed betwixt the "musick houses, 1605 in Cunningham 
Revels at Crt. (1842) 207 The musike house att y« Court. 
16x2 Hid. 214 A Musik house dore in the hall & a doore for 
the Musik house in the Bancketing house. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) I.361 John Thacker.. had formerly learnt to 
Dance in the Musick-houses about Wapping. 1714 Mandr- 
Mu.LV.Fab. Bees (172O 1 . 468 The musick-houses at Amsterdam, 
..than which nothing can be more harmless. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade , * Music- licence, a permission. from the magis- 
trates to hold concerts and vocal entertainments, &c. at a 
room or house. Ibid., * Music-loft, a raised balcony or 
gallery for a band. 1760 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX. 
63 He . .was left only with "music-paper, and the words of an 
oratorio. 1859 Stationers’ Hand-bk. 74 Music Paper, royal 
drawing paper, in the 4 to size, ruled with the musical stave 
of five lines. 1840 Lardner Geom. iii. 35 These lines [rc. of 
the stave] are sometimes drawn upon paper by an instru- 
ment called a *music pen, consisting of five points at dis- 
tances corresponding to the distances between the lines. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts _ 51 Its [i.e, antimony] chief employ- 
ment now is in medicine, and in making the alloys, called 
type metal, stereotype metal, "music plates, and Britannia 
metal. 1608 Dekker Belman Load. Bab, Vpon euerie 
branch sat a consort of singers, so that euerie tree shewed 
like a "Musick roome. 1630 Middleton Chaste Maidv, 
K 2 b, While all the Company seeme to weepe and mourne, 
there is a sad Song in the Musicke-Roome. *6gz R. 
L’Estrange Fables clxxvL 147 A Man that had a very 
Course Voice, but an Excellent Musique-Room, would be 
still Practising in that Chamber, for the Advantage of the 
Eccho. 1842 P. Cunningham Revels at Crt. 223 In other 
plans are boxes for the nobility, and in one the situation of 
the music room is clear enough ; viz. at the side of the stage. 
0*711 Petiver Gasophyl.M i.lvi, Small Indian "Music-Shell. ■ 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 444/1 Musicales, the Music Shells. 
Consisting of Volute! ebreea, musica, &c. 1858 Simmon os 
Diet, Trade, * Music-smith, a workman who makes the 


metal parts for pianofortes, &c. a 1704 T. Brown Wks, 
(1700) III. iu. 94 {title) Prologue to a "Musick Speech had 
in the Theatre in Oxford. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 45 P 5 


The Nymphs of this City [Oxford] are disappointed of 
aluscious Musick-Speech. 1713 Hhtiver Aquat. A iitm. A ui- 
boinx 3 Vespertilio.. . "Musick- Stamper. 1841 Savage Diet. 
Printing 488 Hughes’ "music type. 1838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Music- type, the symbols or notes of music, cast for 
printingfrom. 1875 Southward Diet. Typogr., Music types, 
moveable types used in producing music. 1823 J, Badcock 
Doin. Ayiusem. 150 With small "musick-wire, cut your 
making into cakes. 

Music (miii'zik), v, [f. Music j 3 .] In various 
nonce-uses: a, trans. To influence by music; to 
train in music, b. To set to music, describe 
musically, c. intr. To produce music ; entertain 
oneself witli music. 

*7*3 Genii. Instructed i.Suppl. iv. Jed. 5) p. xii, A Man 
must have a mean Valuation of Christy to leave him for a 
Touch upon an Instrument, and a faint Idea of future 
Torments to be fiddled and musick’d into Hell. 1788 E. 
Tekningham in Jem. Lett. (1896) 1 . 46 , 1 suppose you have 
been reading, drawing, and musiking. a i&xt) Sixteen <$• 
Sixty in New Brit, Theatre IV. 387 There be Miss Bore’em 
a musicing already. *86* J. Pvcroft Agony Point xii. 
(1862) 142 The girls, .have not only been Frenched, and 
Musicked, and Deportmented,, .but they have also had 
[etc.]. 1876 T. S. Egan tr. Heine's Alta Troll, etc. 221 
The young one musicked and trilled. *897 Nat. Observ. 
37 Feb. 414 The authors, ..after having ‘musicked’ mysti- 
cism in Le Reve. .treat now in Messidorthe labour question, 
xgoo W. A. Ellis Wagner I. 198 We met, ate, and even 
music-ed together once in Leipzig. 

Musical (miw’zikal), a, (and si.) [a, F. 
musical (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. mii- 
sicalis (Albertus Magnus c 1250), f. L. musica 
Music rA] A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to music. 

Musical instrument', see Instrument sb. 3. Musical ear', 
see Ear sb. 1 5. 

c 1420 Lydg. Thebes QbAHV. SI) 222 The musycal, the lusty 
instrument, I mene the harpe most melodious, yove to this 
kynge be Mercurius. *526 Pilgr, Pef. (W. de W. 153*) 
7 b, Whiche. .passeth all y" armony of this worlcle, bothe 
musycall instrumentes & voyce of man, ,*613 Pukchas/W- 
grimage (1614) 324 Marsyas roamed with her, who after, 
being ouercome in a Musicall contention of Apollo, was 
flayed quicke, 1726 Swift Gulliver m.'ii, He gave me the 
names and descriptions of all their musical instruments, 
*84* Elphinstone Hist. Ihd. I. 297 Musical science is said 
to have declined like all others. 189a Law Times, Weekly 
Notes 1 88/1 The defendant had a musical evening regularly 
once a week. 

2 . Having the nature or characteristics of music; 
timeful, melodious, harmonious ; pleasing in sound, 
euphonious, Of sounds: Such as are used in 
music; having the nature of ‘tones’, as distin- 
guished from mere ‘ noises \ 

£■1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) *57 The unycorn, 
by musical swetnesse, Atween too maydenys is take and 
hath a fal. *509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy Soc.) 76 
The lytle byrdes swetely dyd syng With tunes. musicall in 
the fayre mornyng.. *590 Shaks. Mids. N, iv. i. its Marke 
the musicall confusion Of hounds and eccho in conjunction. 
01668 Davenant Enteriaimn. Rutland Ho. Poems (1672) 
344 Would he not have you Cough but, .with a musical con- 
cordance to the rest that have taken cold ? *720 J. Wel- 
Wood in Rowe Lucan Pref. 43 The Versification [is] both 
musical and adapted to the subject. *858 Hawthorne Fr. 
$ It. Note-Bks. (1871) II. 310 The murmur of their voices 
took a musical tone. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 43 A 
murmur which began as a soft, gentle, blowing sound, .may 
. .increase to a loud musical bruit in the course of a single 
week. *873 Browning Red Cot/. Nt-cap 402 What is this 
. . makes The musicalest buzzing at my ear 7 
Jig. 1643 Prynnk Sov, Power Pari, App, 77 Out of which 


things, the moderate and musicall state of the Common- 
weale which we enjoy, is moulded and made up. *8*8 
Byhon Ch. Har, iv. clvi, Vastness which grows— hut grows 
to harmonise — All musical in its immensities. *892 Symonds 
Michel Angelo (1899) II. 5 No edifice. .is. .more musical in 
linear proportion than the Church of S. Andrea at Mantua. 

8. Pond of or skilled in music. 

c 1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 401 And as a poet musykall 
made lie melody. *596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. 237 Hotsp. 
Now I perceiue the Deuill vnderstands Welsh,. .By rlady 
hee’s a good Musitian. Lady. Then would you be nothing 
but Musicall, For you are altogether gouerned by humors. 
*68g Dryben Alb, 4 Alban, Pref. 6 The English I confess, 
are not altogether so Musical as the French. 1832 Jekyi-l 
Corr, (1894) 294 At night we had four musical artistes. 1896 
Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 67 What! Do you take 
me for a musical person ? 

+ 4 . Math. - Harmonic a. 5 a. 06 s. 

*594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. xxii. (1597) 23 Of Musicall pro- 
portion called in Latine Harmoniaca proport U>. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. 1 . 119 Musical Proportion is when, 
of three numbers, the first has the same proportion to the 
third, as the difference between the first and second, has to 
the difference between the second and third. Ibid., When 
numbers are in musical progression, their reciprocals are 
in arithmetical progression. 

f 5 . Of or pertaining to the muses. 06 s. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos 4 He hath redde the ix. muses, and 
vnderstande theyr musicalle scyences. 

6. Set to or accompanied By music. 

*685 Dryden Alb. Alban. Pref. 2 The. Italians, .have 
not only invented, but brought to perfection, this sort of 
Dramatique Musical Entertainment 1697 Motteux Loves 
of Mars Penns Pref., This Musical Play or Masque. 1791 
H. Walpole Let. to Miss Mary Berry 28 June, Frank 
North. .has a musical comedy at the Little Haymarket,and 
coldly received. 1904 Mrs. A. Tweedie Behind Footlights 
xvi, 292 For some forthcoming musical comedy. 

7 . slang. Applied to a horse with defective 
respiration ; that is a ‘ roarer 

*900 Hayes Among Horses in Russia In trod. 8 His skew- 
bald Joseph, who was a beautifully shaped hunter, ..though 
musical. 

8 . U. S. Amusing ; ridiculous. Of. Music s 6 . 10. 

*8*6 Pickering Vocab. Words Amer. 135 They would say 

of a man of humour, He is very musical. 1859 Bartlett 
Did. Amer., Musical, amusing. New England. 

9 . Comb., as musical-headed adj. 

*587 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877), The nobilitie. .whose 
cookes are for the most part musicall-headed Frenchmen. 

10 . Special collocations : musical box, a 
mechanical musical instrument consisting of a 
revolving toothed cylinder working upon a re- 
sonant comb-like metal plate ; musical chime, 
a set of bells arranged to play a tune, a carillon; 
musical clock, a clock which produces short tunes 
at regular intervals; musical glasses == Harmo- 
nica 1 a; musical ride (see quot.); musical 
shell = music-shell', musical snuff-box, a snuff- 
box containing a small musical instrument worked 
by machinery. 

*840 Hood Kilniau.segg, Misery v, Toy, and trinket, and 
■"musical box. 1878 Statham in Grove Diet. Mvs. 1 . 31* 
The ‘ musical-box’ toy, which is in fact a carillon on a 
minute scale, playing on vibrating tongues. 1798 Cruttwell 
Vniv. Gazetteer (1808) s at, Birmingham, In each steeple 
is a set of "musical chimes. 1747 H. Walpole Let. to Maun 
10 Nov.., Don’t you see that "musical clock ? 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. ix, They would talk of nothing but - . pictures, 
taste, Shakespeare, and the "musical glasses. 1876 Stainer 
& Barrett Did. Mas. Terns, Musical glasses, a series of 
goblets of graduated sizes fixed in a case. The tone is pro- 
duced by the Iriction of the fingers of the player on the edge 
of the glass. *886 C. E. Pascoe London of To-day xvifi. 
(ed. 3) jSoAn exhibition of equestrian skill of the Life or 
Horse Guards, known as a "Musical Ride. This ‘ Musical 
Ride* is a kind of equestrian dance executed with extra- 
ordinary precision. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 125 
It may be called the "Musical-shell, because on the out-side 
of it there are blackish lines, full of notes. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dom. Amusem , 66 Pocket Organ, or "Musical Snuff-box. 
B. sb. 

+ 1 . a. fl. Musical instruments, b. A musical 
performance. Obs. 

Vigoo in Grose An tit]. Rep. (1809) IV. 408 All theys mu- 
sycalls well lmndilled and orderide in therkynde Gevithe 
soundes of swemes. *579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. May 28 Tlio 
to the greene Wood they speeden hem all, To fetchen home 
May with their musicall. 

2 . a. A musical party, b. A musical person, 

1823 D'l sraelj Cur. Lit. Ser. tr. 1 . 401 Such fashionable cant 
terms as ‘ theatricals ’, and ‘ musicals invented by the flip- 
pant Topham, *861 Sat. Rev. 21 Sept. 297 A luminous 
Constellation of musicals has. risen over Hereford. 1887 
Cornh. Mag. June 632 Dull dinners and afternoon musicals 
completed the list of outside amusements. 

|| Musicals (mw’zzkal). U. S. [ellipt. use of 
F. musicals (fern, of musical adj.) for soiree or 
matinie musicalH] A musical party or reunion. 

*883 A. B, Blake in Harper's Mag. 905/1 It was to be a 
musicale. *896 Cosmopolitan XX. 408/2 lire ladies’ re- 
ceptions are of a different character. Some are musicales. 

Musicality (mizmkEe-liti), [f. Musical a. + 
-ri%] The quality or character of being musical. 

*853 Miss E, S, Sheppard Ch, Auchester III. 65 A third, 
so deficient in natural musicality that he did not like my 
playing ! *877 Browning Agamemnon Pref. 6 There is 
abundant musicality elsewhere, but nowhere else than in 
his poem the ideas of the poet. 

Musically (mi/ 7 -zikali), adv. [f. Musical a. + 
-lyA] In a musical manner; in accordance with 
the rules or requirements of music. Also Irons/, 


1477 Norton Ord. Alch, v. in Ashm. The at. Chetn. Brit, 
(1652) 6ojoyneyour Elements Musically, For two causes, 
one is for Melody. *577 Northbr6oke.Dzc;«^- (1843) 10 g 
In weddings they were wont to playe musically. 1663 Bovle 
Usef. Exp. Nut. Philos, n. xv. 260 That a Sound.. may 
powerfully operate upon the Blood, and Spirits, I, who am 
very Musically given, have divers times observ’d in my seif. 
*746-7 Hervey Medit. < 1818) 252 A melody.. far more mu- 
sically pleasing than sweet Philomela’s sweetest strains. 
1834 Malden in Philol. Soc. Trans. 19 Such a line would 
be measured musically by four measures or bars. 1885 
L'pool Daily Post 7 May 5/3 Mr. Ball took snuff with all 
his friends, sneezing musically after each pinch. 

b. Comb., as musically falling, -rhythmical adjs. 
*740 Dyer Ruins of Rome 14 Thine too those musically- 
falling Founts To slake the clammy Lip. 1878 C. & M. C. 
Clarke Recoil. Writers 179 Miss Lamb promised to. .hear 
herread poetry with the duemusically-rhythmical intimation. 

Musicalness (mi«;zikalnes). [f. Musical a. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being musical. 

1678 Cudworth Jntell. Syst. 1. v. 759 Matter. .perpetually 
remains, and ail other things whatsoever are but .. passions 
and affections and dispositions thereof, as musicalness and 
unrausicalness, in respect of Socrates. 1756. 82 J. Wauton 
Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. vi. 305 The peculiar musicalness of the 
first of these lines. 1881 A. Austin in Macm. Mag. XLIII. 
402 Musicalness is unquestionably the most noticeable mark 
..ofhisownver.se. 

Musicaster (miM-ziksestsj). [f. L. music-us 
musician (see Music) + -asteh.] A musician of 
mediocre capacity. 

*838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 468 You may find a musicaster 
calling himself Smyth, a poetaster, Smythe. 

t Mu sicate, v- obs. [f. ppl, stem of late L. mu- 
sicare, f. rnHstca Music.] irons. To set to music. 

1614 Declar. Pfaiizgrave's Faith x. 180 It was al wales so 
ordered that the text, which was tnusicated, was withall sung 
in the natiue language and was vnderstood by euery one. 

Musieen, ous. form of Musician. 

Musician (mizrzi-Jan). Forms: 4 musiceen, 
musucien, 4-6 musicien, 5 musi-, musyeyen, 
6 musieen, musyssyon, 6-7 musicion, -tian, 
-tion, 5- musician, [a. F. musicien (Oresme, 
14th c.), f. L. music-a Music: cf. physician. ] 

1 . One skilled in the science or practice of music. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. n. pr. vi. 42 (Camb. MS.) Also Mu- 
sike maketh Musuciens and. phisike maketh phisissiens. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. n. xlvi. 29 Bledgaret, a cunnynge 
musician. 1553 Becon R cliques of Rome (1563) 1 16 b. Pope 
Vitalian being a lustye singer and freshe couragious musi- 
tion hymself, brought into the church pricksong descant, & 
all kynde of. .melodye. rSSS W. Watrkman Bardie Pacions 
11. xii. 280 Musicens (whiche endudeth singing and plaieng). 
*604 Shaks. Oth. iv.i. 199 An admirable Musician. Oh she 
will sing the Sauagenesse out of a Beare. *864 Browning 
Abt Vogler 88 The rest may reason and welcome : ’lis we 
musicians know. 1873 Helps Anim. 4- Mast. iv. (18751 88, 
I knew a cat who. .had the nicest perception as to who was 
the best musician in the room. 

2 . A professional performer of music, esp. of 
instrumental music. Also iransf. and fig. 

£■*450 Holland Hmolat 756 All thus our. lady thai lovit, 
with lyking and lyst, Menstralis arid musicianis, mo than 
I mene may. 1553 Eden Treat. Neiue hid, (Arb.) 25 Al the 
musicions and minstrels. . playe on theyrinstrumentes. 01649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 12/2 The wing’d 
Musicians did salute the Morne. a 1653 Binning Sent. 
(1845) 595 Christ and His ministers are the musicians that 
do apply their songs to catch men’s ears and hearts. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scotl. 111. Wks. 1813 I. 246 He was the 
son of a musician in Turin. *880 Newton in Encycl. Brit. 
XI. 209/1 The notes of the hen [of the Pine-Grosbeak] may 
be deemed to qualify her as a musician of no small merit. 

3 . Comb,, as musician-like adj., musician-wise 
adv. ; musician thrush, (see quot. 1783). 

1783 Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds If. 1. 80 Musician 
Thrush... Le Musicien de Cayenne. Ibid., It is much re- 
garded for its song, which is so fine as to entitle it to the 
name of Musician among the inhabitants [Cayenne], 1829 
Examiner 68/1 It is.. a very musician-like piece.. 1897 
Kipling Captains Courageous lx, *85 He swept his hand 
musician-wise through his hair. 

Hence Musrciauess, a female musician. 

*829 Moore in Mem. { 1854) VI. 35 Authors and autho- 
resses, musicians and musicianesses. 

Musicianer (miwzi-Jaijsj). Now rare in 
educated use. Forms: 6 Sc. musicinar, rnuse- 
eenar, 6-7 musicioner, 6-8 musitianer, 6-9 
musitioner, 7- musicianer. [f. Musician + 
-ebI.] = Musician. 

*540 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl. 1903) I. 47 The 
toun consentit to giff to John Kyntor, musicinar, ane croun 
of the sone for Ins seruice. 1609 llouseh. Bk. Earls Cumbld, 
in Whitaker Hist. Craven (1812) 318 Payd to the musi- 
tioners which were appointed to play at Londeshro’. *683 
Tkvon Way to Health 13 The most skilfulest Musicianer 
in the World can make no harmony, if his Instrument be 
not in tune. 1801 tr. Gabrielli's Mysterious Hnsb. II. 47 
Those scrawls musicianers set before them to look at while 
playing. 1843 Thackeray Irish Sk.-Bk. (1857) 90 There 
were three girls, .tossing their arms about to the tunes of 
three musicianers, 1899 Somerville .& Ross Irish R. M. 
294 Here, Yates ! you’re a sort of musicianer yourself 1 

Musicianly (miMzi Jsnli), a. [f. Musician + 
-Lyi,] Characteristic or worthy of askilled musician. 

*864 Litchfield in Reader N o. 97. 585/2 Her musicianly 
singing. *897 Oxford blag. 10 Feb. 185/2 Mr. A. Bent gave 
very musicianly renderings of Beethoven’s Violin Sonata. 

Musicianship (mizizi-j'snjip). [f. Musician 
+ -SHU’.J Skill as a musician. 

*867 Macfarren Harmony (1892) 127 The otherwise mani- 
fested musicianship of him who made it. 
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Musician, -ion, obs. forms of Musician. 
Miusicist (miwzisist). rare. [f. Music + -1ST.] j 
*= Musician. 

1873 M. Collins Squire Silchester II. xvi. 205 A famous 
trio— painter, poet, musicist. 

1 Mirsieker. Obs. rare. [f. Music + -Bit 1 .] 

= Musician. 

14. . Nom, in Wr.-Wulcker 681/34 Lie mrnicus , a musyker. 
£1425 St. Christina xxvi. in Anglia VIII. 129/33 pat songe 
..passed alle pe uoyses and Instrument!* of musikers or 
mynstralles. 1781 IVestm. Mag. IX. 233 Whenever he 
[Charles Wesley] was called, to play to a stranger, he would 
ask, in a word of his own, ‘ is lie a musicker ? ’ 

Min si class (mizPzikles), a. [f. Music + -less.] 
"Wanting taste or capacity for music; unmusical; 
also, without music. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 172 Their musicklesse instruments 
are fannes of brasse,hung about with rings. 1854 Freeman 
in W. R. W. Stephens Life Lett, (1895) I. 168, I, poor 
musicless brute, don’t know the Hypo- Lydian from Cam- 
bridge New. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 173 In many 
musicless waltzings. .we have learned to fit each other’s 
step exactly. 

+ Mtrsicness. Obs, [f. Music + -ness.] The 

quality of being musical. 

1633 Nabbes Tottenham Court in. iii, lam. Shall we 
dance, gentlemen ? Musicknesse, and let aetivenesse freeze 1 
Shall I use you sweet Misti is? Wife. Kindly sir, or I am 
waspish. 

Mu sic O (nwziktj). [a. It. musico, ad. L. music - 
us : see Music.] A musician. 

1821 Byron fnan iv. lxxxvi, The musico is hut a crack’d 
old basin. 

Musico- (miz/’ziko), used as combining form 
of L. musicus in terms denoting the association 
of music with various arts or sciences, as musico - 
dramatic , - mechanical , - medico-artistic , -philoso- 
phical, -poetic adjs. ; or (rarely) describing a person 
devoted to musical pursuits, as in musico-fanatic ; 
also, musico-mania, an excessive fondness for 
music ; musicophobia, hatred of music. 

1888 Q. Rev. CLXVII. 66 His [Wagner’s] operas, .repre- 
sented an entirely new type of ’musico-dramatic art. 1844 
J. T. Hewlett Parsons $ W. viii, A friend of mine, a 
’musico-fanatic. 1835 Dungljson Diet. Med. gbi/i *Mit- 
sicomania , Mnsomauia , a variety of monomania in which 
the passion for music is carried to such an extent as to 
derange the intellectual faculties. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 
a/a As some description of it [the Apollonicon] may here- 
after be found useful, as a part of ’musico- mechanical 
history, we refer the reader to the article Apollonicon. 1796 
Burney Mem. Metastasio II. 408 , 1 am extremely delighted 
by the attentive perusal of the *musico-philosophical letters. 
1903 F. W. H. Myers Human Personality I. 466 At church 
the sound of the organ terrified him. In this case we see 
agoraphobia, ’musicophobia, &c. 1839 Longf. Hyperion iv. 
iv, Of course, my ’Musico-poetic laboratory is an attic. 

Musicographer (mii/zikp-gral3.i). rare. [f. 
Gr. pu voucT} Music : see -ckaphek. Cf. F. musico- 
graphe. ] A writer on musical subjects. 

1884 Leeds Mercury 23 Apr. 3 England knows no musico- 
grapher whose writings are read with more general interest. 

Musicograpliy (miMzflqrgrafi). [f. Gr. 
fiovaucrj Music -t- -ypafia writing.] The science or 
art of writing music ; musical notation. 

1839 L> 15 Stains Phonography 17 Part 2nd. Musico- 
graphy. The following pages relate to music, for the writ- 
ing of which are proposed seven distinct signs. 

tMirsicry. Obs. [f. Music t -by.] The art 
of music. 

1399 Marston Sco.Villanie in. xi, Shall all the world of 
Fidlers follow mee, Relying on my voice in musickrie ? 

Musik(e, -ell, -er, obs. it Music, -au, -ioker. 
Mu silage, -idge, variant forms of Mucilage. 
Musilman, obs. form of Mussulman. 
Musimon, obs. form of Musmon. 

Musing' (mi«-ziq), vbl. sb. [f. Muse v. + -ing 1 .] 
+ i. Complaining, complaint. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Acts xxviii. 29 Jewis wenten out fro hym, 
and hadden myche questioun, eithir musyng, among hem 
silf. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxv. 40 Jour mvsing wald 
perss ane hairt of stane. 

2 . Thoughtful abstraction ; the act of meditating 
or pondering. 

c 1440 Generydes 491 Generydes stode still in grete musyng. 
1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616] 87 True it is, that 
much muzing, to some doth good, and to some harme. 1671 
Milton P.R. iv. 249 The sound Of Bees industrious murmur 
oft invites To studious musing. 1760-72 H. Brooke Eool_ 
cfQual. (1809) IV. 80 His auditors continued in a kind of 
respectful musing. 1830 J, H, Newman in Lett. <5- Corr. 
(1891) I. 229 Is not this the meaning of musing— namely, 
thinking about something or other, we cannot tell what ? 
b. A fit of thoughtful abstraction ; a meditation. 
*53° Palsgr. 53 0/2 , 1 dumpe, I fall in a dumpe or musyng 
upon thynges,y> me amuse, 1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) 
IV. 242, I see the House in a great musing. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 7 ft In the midst of these my Musings she 
desired me to reach her a little Salt upon the Point of my 
Knife. 1861 Dora Greenwf.ll Poems 171 Fed With golden 
musings by our friend that read From out thy chosen Poet. 

Musing (mi zrziq}, ppl. a. [f. Muse v, + 
-iNG a .] Given to or characterized by meditation; 
contemplative ; meditative ; dreamy. 

c 1450 J. Mbtham Whs. (E. E. T. S.) 13 But nowe let alle 
this musyng matere pase. 1530 Palsgr. 247/1 Musyng 
felowe, niusart, 1632 Milton Penseroso 38 Com, but keep 
thy wonted state, With eev’n step, and musing gate. 179a 
S. Rogers Pleas, Mem- 11. 179 The musing pilgrim. 1888 


F. Hume Mine. Midas 1. ii, ‘She’s a clever woman’, ob- 
served Slivers, at length, in a musing sort of tone. 

Hence ESu'singly adv., in a musing manner. 
i6xx Florio, Accigliare, . . to looke staringlie or musinglie. 
x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xix, ‘ There’s one thing ’, said 
Alan, musingly, 1 that naebody kens his name 

Musing, obs. variant of Meusing. 

Musion (miz/'sifm). Pier. Obs. exc. Hist. [Of 
unknown origin; peril, arbitrarily f. L. mus mouse.] 
The wild cat. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie it. 56 On a chiefe Pearls, a Mu- 
sion or Catte, Gardant, Ermines. x88o Encycl. Brit. XI. 
699/2 The musion was the emblem of Burgundy. 

Mu.siq.ue, obs. form of Music. 

+ Mu’Sist. Obs. rare— 1 . [f. Muse .1 + 
-1ST.] A votary of the Muses. 

1606 Warner A lb. Eng. xiv. To Rdr. (1612) 331 The Mu- 
sists, though themselues they please, Their Dotage els finds 
Meede nor Ease. 

Musit, variant of Muset. 

Musitian, -ion, obs. forms of Musician. 
Mttsive (miz?siv), a. and sb. [a. F. musif, 
-ive, ad. late L. muswus : see Mosaic a. 1 ] 

A. adj. = Mosaic a.l 1. Now rare or Obs. 

1506 Guylforiie Pilgr, (Camden) 37 The vaughtes be 
garnysshed with gold and byse with dyuers storyes of as 
subtyll musyn [? read musyu] worke as maye be. Ibid., Of 
the sayde musyn werke. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 91 
Their very Poets scoffed at the Musive work of the pave- 
ments. 18x3 J. Forsyth Remarks Excnrs, Italy 174 The 
musive work here exhibits a few grim old saints. 

f b. Musive gold = mosaic gold, late L. durum 
musivum. Obs. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. Jed. 2) II. 512 Mr. Wolfe found 
musive gold insoluble in acids. J 

B. sb. 1 1 . « Mosaic sb. 1. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. ix 3 The Grecians brought 
the Art of working in Musive, or Mosaique, to Venice. 1658 
W. Burton I; in. Anton. 256 The magnificent Acts of Sta- 
tuarie, Founding, Mowlding, Musive, and Graving. 

2 . A species of noctuid moth. 

1832 J. Rennie Consped. Butterfl. <5 ■ M. 56 The Musive 
(Graphiphora musiva , Ochsenheimer). 

Musjid, variant of Masjid. 

3 ffiu.sk (m»sk), sb. Forms : 4-7 muske, 6 
moske, 7 musehfe, rnosk, (musque), 7-8 mosch, 
5- musk. Also 4 in Latin forms musco (abl.), 
museum (accus.). [a. F, muse (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) *» l J r. muse, Sp., It. musco (also muschio'), 
ad. late L. muscus (4-5111 c.), med.L. mos(c)hus, 
late Gr. /soaicos, p 6 txx^ s (5-6th c.), prob. a. Pers. 
(a!* r mush, whence Arab. (aJL^, misk (whence, 
with Arab, prefixed article, Sp. almiscle, Pg. 
almiscle , almiscar ); the ultimate source is perh. 
Sk. muska (Hindi musk ) scrotum, testicle. 

The continental Teut. langs. have adopted the med.L. 
forms : G. moschus, Du., Sw. mnskus, Da. inaskus, muskus; 
obsolete forms are G. mosch, musch , Du. musch .] 

1 . An odoriferous, reddish-brown substance, 
secreted in a gland or sac by the male musk- 
deer. It has a very powerful and enduring odour, 
and is used as the basis of many perfumes, and 
in medicine as a stimulant and antispasmodic. 
Also applied occas. to substances of similar odour 
secreted by certain other animals. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xix. (Tollem. MS.), 
Also of boxe be)? boxes made to kepe in muske and of»er 
spicerye, c 1400 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 396 If his berte quake, 
han 3eue him tiiiaca maiorwip a litil musco oujjer hoot wijn. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. xi. iL in As/we. (1652) 181 As musk 
in Pygments, and other spycys mo. 1555 Eden Decades 108 
They lefte averysweete sauour behynde them, sweeter then 
muske. 1620 J. Mason New-found-land 4 And a small 
beast like a Ferret whose excrement is Muske. 165 6 Ridg- 
lky Pract. Physick 47 Hares runnet, and a little Musch. 
1710 Steele Taller No. 103 P 15 Perfumed so strongly 
with Musk that I was almost overcome with the Scent. 
1798 W. Yonge in Beddoes Conirib. Phys. Med. KnowL 
(1799) 292 With mosch and valerian in larger doses. X865 
Dickens Mut. Er. 1. xv, A grain of musk will scentadrawer 
for many years. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. iii. (1872) 
278 Musk is known in commerce under two forms — as Ton- 
quin or Thibet musk, which is the most valuable, and Sibe- 
rian, Kabardinian, or Russian musk, of inferior quality. 

b. pi. 

c 1570 Wren m Hakluyt's Voy, (1599) II. n. 50 The Negros 
answered againe, they had ciuet, muske, gold and graines, 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Er. Acad. 11. iso But nowe they 
must haue muskes and perfumes. 

e. An artificial preparation imitating musk. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii, Animafl-musk, seems 
to excell the vegetable. 1840 Pereira Elem. Mat. Med. 11. 
1397, I have seen several artificial pods of musk which have 
been imported from Canton. T. W. C. Martius.,calis tins 
artificial kind Wampo musk. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 27/2 
An artificial musk is sometimes made with nitric acid and 
oil of amber, 

d. An aromatic odour, resembling that of musk, 
1855 Tennyson Maud j. xxn. i, And the woodbine spices 
are wafted abroad, And the musk of the rose is blown. 

2 . An animal which produces *musk', now 
usually the Musk-leek, sometimes called Tibet 
(or pouckea) musk ; also applied (with defining 
word ) to other animals resembling the musk-deer, 
or possessing a musky smell. 

c 1470 Henrvson Mor. Pab. v. {Pari. Beads') xvlii, The 
marmisset the mowdewart. .The musk, the hull mous [etc.]. 


1611 Florio, Lattiiio, a kind of Muske or Ziuet-cat. 1771 
Pennant Synopsis Quadrup. 58 Brasilian Musk. Ibid. 59 
Indian Musk...Meminna.. . Inhabits Ceylon. Ibid ., Guinea 
Musk. 1781 — Hist. Quadrupeds I. 1x2 Tibet Musk, of 
the form of a roebuck. x8ox Shaw Gen. Zool. II. n. 254 
Pygmy Musk. M osektis Pygmoeus, . .It isa nativeof many 
parts of the East Indies [etc.]. 1843 Gray List Mammalia 
Brit. Mus. 172 The Musk. Moschus moschiferus Linn. 
Ibid., The Kabarga or Siberian Musk. Ibid., The White- 
bellied Musk, ibid.. The Golden-eyed Musk. 1879 E. P. 
Wright Anim. Life 155 In the musk the fur is thick and 
elastic, fit foray old country. The males have an odoriferous 
gland in the middle of their abdomen. 

3 . A name for various plants having a musky 
odour ; short for musk-hyacinth, - mallow , okro, 
-tree ; in England now chiefly applied to Mimulus 
moschaUis «= musk-plant (b). 

1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s. v. Geranium, The 16th Sort 
[Musked Crane’s-bill] is preserved in many gardens, for the 
sweet Scent its Leaves afford when rubb'd between the 
Fingers, which occasion’d its being called Musk, or Mus- 
covy. X78S Abercrombie A rrangem. 74/1 in Gard. A ssist., 
(Muscana) or musk hyacinth. Blue musk. Ash coloured 
musk. Purple inusk. 1819 Kf.ats Isabella xi, Close in a 
bower of hyacinth and musk. x866 Treas. Bot., Musk, 
Mimulus moschatus-, also Erodium moschatum. 1886 
J, Bonwick in Encycl. Brit. XX. 174/1 Their [the Queens- 
lander’s] red cedar is the Cedrela. Goona ; . . ebony, the 
Malba j musk, the Marlea [etc.]. 1897-8 Britton & Brown 
Amer. Flora , Musk, Malva moschata.. 
b. Short for musk apple, pear. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 31 But how with equal Numbers 
shall we match The Musk’s surpassing Worth ! 1731 Miller 
Gard. Diet. s. v. Pyrus § 9 Orange Musquea, i.e. The 
Orange Musk. 1741 Compl. Pam.-Piece 11. iii. 388 Pears 
. . Orange Musk, . . Jargonelle [etc.]. 1786 Abercrombie 

A rrangem. ix in Gard. Assist., [ Pears] Little musk. 

4 . allrib. and Comb. a. Obvious combinations, 
as musk- animal, -colour, trade-, (sense 3) musk- 
pot ; = flavoured or scented with musk, as musk- 
cake, -comjit, fruit, julep, lozenge, plum, -sugar. 
Also musk coloured, -like, -scented adjs. 

1693 Dale Pharmacol. 626 Animal Moscliiferum. ..The 
*Musk Animal. 1706 Closet of Rarities (Nares), To make 
’musk-cakes, take half a pound of red roses,.. add four 
grains of musk ; mix them well to a thickness, make them 
into cakes and dry them in the sun. 1654 Whitelucke 
Jrul. Slued. Emb. (1772111. 179 A plain suit of. .english doth 
of *muske colour. i68x Grew Mus, -gum 1. vn.'ii, 164 Tis 
about two inches long. Of a dark brown or Musk-colour. 
X685 Land. Gaz. No. 2072/4 He was habited in a Musk 
colour Cloth Coat. 1684 Ibid. No. 1944/4 A Petticoat of 
’Musk colouved Silk. 1598 Florio, AJoscadino, a kinde of 
’muske eomfets. 1638 Baker it. Balzac's Lett. tvol. III.) 
55 For I_ have not yet medled with any of the ’Musque 
fruits, which I hope you shall eat. 1775 Ash, * Musk julep. 

. . A julep in which there is an infusion of musk, 1803 Med, 
frnl. IX. 498 It gives out a strong aromatic ’musk-like 
smell. 1895 Army if Aavy Price List 15 Sept. 702/2 ’Musk 
Lozenges per box, 0/9. a 1643 W. Cartwright SieJgeiv.v, 
I’ve. .Kept ’Musk-plums in my Mouth continually. 1859 
G. Meredith R. Ecverel ix, The farmer pointed at some 
’musk-pots in the window. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3002 
Another ’Musk-sented Insect. 1696 Salmon Earn. Diet, 
<ed. 2), ’Musk-Sugar, to Make. 1677 J. Phillips tr. Taver- 
nier's Trav. 11. 153 Fearing that the cheats and adultera- 
tions of Musk would spoil the ’Musk-Trade. 

b. In various names for the receptacle in the 
musk-deer (or other animal) which contains the 
musk. See also Musk-bag, -cod. 

i68x Grew Musseum 1. 11. ii. 22 The ’Musk Bladder or 
Bag is about three inches long. X837 M. Donovan Dom. 
Ecou. II. 155 The removal of the ’musk glands [in the 
crocodile] is absolutely necessary, as otherwise the flesh 
would be insupportable. X888-91 Blanford Mammalia 
India 553 Many musk-deer are snared in nooses, others 
shot to secure the * ’musk-pod which is an article of com- 
merce. 1834 tr. Cuvier's Anim . Kitted. 1 . 166 The other 
Musks have no ’musk-pouch. 1840 Periuua Elem. Mat. 
Med. 11. 1395 The *musk sac is of an oval form [etc.]. 

c. In the names of plants having a musky odour 
(frequently translating mod.Latin moschalus), as 
musk carnation, the clove-gilliflower ; musk 
cranesbill , Erodium moschatum ; musk (fwood) 
crowfoot, Adoxa Moschatellina ; musk-flower — 
musk-plant {b) ; musk geranium = musk cranes- 
bilT, f musk -gillyflower, the clove-gilliflower; 
f nausk-grape (-flower), -hyacinth, one of the 
grape-hyacinths, Muscari moschatum ; musk- 
mallow, («) Malva moschata-, (<L = next; musk 
okro, Hibiscus A belmoschus ; musk orchis, Her-. 
minium Monorchis ; musk-plant, + {a) = musk 
okro-, { 6 ) Mimulus moschatus ; {c) ** musk mallow 
(a) ; musk-root, ‘ the Sumbul root, derived from 
Euryangium Sumbul-, also the Spikenard, Nar- 
dostachys Jaiamansi ; and Adoxa Moschatellina ’ 
(Treas. Bot. 1866); j- musk-seabious, ? Scabiosa 
alropurpurea ; musk-seed, the seed of Hibiscus 
Abelmoschus ; musk thistle, the thistle Carduus 
nutans. Also Musk-melon, -rose, -tree, -wood. 

x866 M. Arnold Thyrsis vii. Soon will the ’musk carna- 
tions break and swell. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. 
(1794)337 Very like this is ‘Musk Cranesbill.. easily known 
by its musky odour. x688 R. Holme A rmouryn. 103 ’M usk- 
wood Crowfoot hath the leaf divided [etc,], 1855 Miss 
Pratt Mower. PI, ILL "ox Tuberous Moschatell. .. It has 
several rustic names, as.. Hollow-root, and Musk-Growfoot. 
185a Cottage Gard, Did. (Johnson) 623 ’Musk-flower, 
Mimtdiis moschatus. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led, Bot. 
App. xoi/2 Erodium moschatum, (’musk geranium). 1607 
TorsELL Hist. Eour-f. Beasts (1658) 430 There he divers 


MUSK. 

herbs which smell sweet like musk, as Angelica, Dorsis, 
*hiusk-gillifloweis, *Musk-grapes. 1398 Florio, Muscqrini, 
*mt.iske grape floure[s]. 1629 Parkinson Parad. xi. 112 
•Muske Iacinth. 1731 Miu.br Card. Diet, Muscari,., 
Musk-Hyacinth or Grape-flower, of a worn-out. purple- 
greenish Colour. 1785 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. 11704) 
34a Another wild species called *Musk Mallow. 188a 
Garden 13 July 38/2 The White Musk Mallow [is] a charm- 
ing British wild flower. 1756 P. Browne Nat. Hist. Ja- 
maica (1789) 285 The *Musk Okro. The seeds of this plant 
..have a strong and perfect smell of musk. 1731 Mil. 
lf.r Card. Diet, Orchis ; adarata moschata , sive Monor- 
chis. The Yellow Sweet or *Musk Orchis. 1785 Martvn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. (1794) 344 The '‘Musk plant of the 
West Indies is another species of Hibiscus ; its kidney- 
shaped seeds have a very strong smell of musk. 1832 
Cottage Gard. Diet. (Johnson) 607/1 Mimulus moschdtus 
(Musk-plant). 1897-8 Britton & Brown Asner. Flora, 
Musk-plant, a. Mimulus moschatus ; b, Malva inoschata. 
1844 Client. Gas. II. 68 On Radix Sumbul, the Persian 
*Musk Root. 1706 Phillips (ed, Kersey), * Musk-scabious, 
a kind of Herb. 1731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Sea/dasa, The 
Indian or Musk Scabious's are preserv’d for the Beauty and 
sweet Scent of their Flowers.. 1712 tr. Pound's Hist. Drugs 
I. 15 This Plant grows likewise in Kgypt, where it is called 
*Musk-seed. 1873 Breton's Diet. Comm. s.v., The musk- 
seed brought from the island of Martinico is accounted 
better than any other. 1731 Miu.er Gard. Diet. , Carduus ; 
nutans. ..The ''Musk, or Nodding Thistle. 

d. In the names of varieties of fruits having 
a musky smell or taste, as musk-apple , cherry , 
peach, pear ; of. Musk sb. 3 b. 

i6n Cotgr. s.v. Muscadelle, Ponune mitscadettc, a Muske 
apple, [bid., Muscalcline, the Muske Pearej the smallest, 
sweetest, and soonest ripe of all other Peares. 1629 Parkin- 
son Parad. 583 The' Muske' Nectorin. .both smelleth and 
eateth as if the fruit were steeped in Muske. 1679 Evelyn 
Knl. Hort.,Aug.(e d. 5) 22 Man Peach,. .Musk Peach [etc.]. 
1786 Abercrombie Arrangem. 12 in Gard. Assist., Principal 
Varieties [of Pears], ... Musk blanquette, .. Musk robine. 
1884 Hogg Fruit Man. (ed. 5) 621 Pears.. .Musk Drone, 
See Bourdon Musque. 

e. In various names for Musk-ox, as musk-bison, 
buffalo, sheep ; also musk bull, cattle, caw. 

ijgx Pennant A ret. Zool. I. Plate vii, Musk Bull and Cow. 
Ibid. II. Index, Bison or Ox, musk. 1823 Byron Juan xn. 
ixxxii, Where the musk-bull browses. 1876 Davis Polaris 
Exp. 126 A long hunt for musk-cattle. 1877 A. R. Wallace 
in Fincycl. Brit. VII. 275/1 The musk-sheep (Ovibos). 

f. In the names of animals having a musky 
odour, as + musk ant, ‘ the name given by Lister 
and Ray to a peculiar species of ant, which is 
of the number of the perfumed insects’ (Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. 1753); f musk-beaver «= Musk- 
rat' 1 ; musk-beetle, a capricorn beetle, Calli- 
chroma moschata ; mussk-cavy, the ITlorx ; fmusk- 
fly = musk-beetle \ f musk-goat - Musk-deer ; 
f musk-goat-chafer = musk-beetle ; + musk-hog, 
the peccary ; f m.usk-insect-= musk-beetle ; musk- 
kangaroo, a very small, rat-like, arboreal kan- 
garoo, Hypsiprymnodon moschahis ; musk-mole, 
a Mongolian mole, Scaplochirus moschatus (Cent. 
Diet. 1890) ; muslc-parrakeet (see quot.) ; musk- 
shrew, the Indian musk-rat (see Musk-rat 2); 
musk-tortoise, -turtle, a small American fresh- 
water turtle, Aromochelys odorata ; musk- weasel, 
any viverrine carnivore. See also Musk-cat, -deer, 
-DUCK, -OX, -RAT. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3062 A *Musk>Ant. .observed by 
me. 1771 Pennant Synopsis Quadrup. 259 *Musk Beaver. 
1733 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Musk-Insect, a. term used by 
some to express the capricorn, or *Musk beetle. 1864-3 
Wood Homes without II. viii. (1868) 174 The Musk Beetle 
(Cerambvx nwschatus). 1823 Crabb Technol, Diet, s.v. 
Musk, *Musk Cavy, the Mas pilorides of Linnaeus. 1663 
Hubert Catal. Rarities 40 A dark green coloured flie called 
the *Musk die, for his odoriferous sent when he is a live. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 87 marg, Plinie neuer heard of the 
*Musk-goats nor Ciuet cats in these daies. 1668 Chaiileton 
Onomasticon 8 Capra Mosshi, the Musk Goat. i68t Grew 
Masceuni 1. vit. it. 164 The *Musk-Goat-Ghafer. Capri . 
carnus odoratns.. . While it lives, and for sometime after its 
death, It hath a fragrant smell; from whence the Name. 
1773 Genii. Mag. XL 1 II. 219 The Mexican *Musk-Hog. 
1671 Phil. Trans , VI. 3002 Two or three more “Musk 
Insects. 1894 Lydkkkkr Marsupialia 73 The *Musk- 
Kaugaroos. Genus Hypsiprymnodon. Ibid ., The remark- 
aide creature known, from its strong scent, as the Musk- 
Kangaroo. 1848 Gould Birds Australia V. pi. 52 Tricho- 
gloss as concinnus, Vig. and Horsf. Musky Parrakeet... 
*Musk Parrakeet, Colonists. 1834 Rocf.t Anim, 4 Peg. 
Phys. II. 135 file Sorex moschatus, or *musk shrew. 1888 
Blanfqro Mammalia India 233 Crocidura inurinn, the 
brown musk Shrew. Ibid. 236 Crocidura aentled, the grey 
mude Shrew, 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 452 Arm 
vwchelys odorata is a small turtle found in pools.. and 
known as the * musk- turtle, besides other savory names. 
183s Svvacnson Nat. Hist. <$• Classif, Quadrup. 361 Fiver- 
rime. *Musk- Weasels. 

Musk,®. rare. [f. Muse jA] trans. To per- 
fume with or ns with musk. 

1632 Sherwood, To Muske, perfume with Muske. Masquer 
[i6ii Cotgr. has 1 bemuske ’, see Be- 6 h], 1791 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. I. 6 Musk'd in the rose’s lap fresh dews they 
shed. Ibid. 138 The Nymph. .Each tangled braid with 
glistening teeth unbinds And with the floating treasure 
musks the winds. 

Muskadel(l, -delle, dyll : see Muscatel. 
Muskaden, -dine, -dyn(e : see Muscadine 1 , 
Muskalinge,-allonge,-aUunge,-alo(u)nge, 
yar. ff. Maskinongk. 
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+ Mu sb-a’lmond. Sc. Obs. In quot. musc- 
almon. A kind of sweetmeat. 

1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. iii. 31 The muscalmons were 
declared to be as big as doos’ eggs. 

Muskane, variant of Muscane a. Obs. 

Muskat, variant of Musk -cat. 

Muskateire, obs. form of Musketeer. 

Muskatoon, obs. form of Musketoon. 

Muskavada, obs. form of Muscovado. 

Muskaye, obs. form of Mosque. 

Mu-sk-bag. 

I. The bag or gland containing musk m various 
animals, esp. the Musk-deer. 

i 63 i Grew Musieum r. n. ii. 22 The Musk Bladder or Bag 
is about three inches long. 1877 J. Gibson in EncycL Brit. 
Vll. 25/1 The Musk Deer.. differs from the true deer in the 
absence of horns, and in the presence of the musk-bag. 

-|- 2 . A small bag containing musk and other 
perfumes, etc. Obs. rare. 

1706 Closet of Rarities (Hares), To make music-bags to lay 
among your cloaths.— Take the flowers of lavender-cotton 
l}ix ounces [etc.].. dry them and beat them to powder, and 
lay them in a bag wherein musk has been. 

t Musk-ball. Obs. [Ball j/J] 

1 . A ‘ ball ’ or receptacle for musk. Cf. must- 
ball : see Must slfl 

1433 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 219 Item, 1 Muskbnll d’or. 1463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 35 My muske bal of gold. 1350 Bale 
Image Both Ch. m. xviii. B b ij. Their vessels of Yuory 
coniprehendeth all.. their combes, their muske balles, their 
pomander pottes [etc.]. 

2 . A ball of soap scented with music. 

1389 Rider Bill. Schol. 979 A muske ball, pasiitlus orlicu- 
lus. 1594 Greenf.& Lodge Looking Glasse (1598) Bab, We 
neuer vse any musk-balls to wash him with. 1719 Accom- 
plish’d Female instructor ( Nares), Curious musk-balls, to 
carry about one, or today in any place. Let the ground- 
work be fine flower of almonds, and Castle-soap, each a like 
quantity, seare the soap thin [etc.]. 

attrib. 1394 Barn-field Affect. Sheph. n. xxvi, (Arb.) 16 
Sell thy sweet breath to th’ daintie Musk-ball-makers. 

+ Mrcsk-cat. Obs. Forms : see Musk sb. and 
Cat sbJ ; also 6-7 musket, 7 muscat, muskat. 
‘The animal from which musk is got’ (JO ; usu- 
ally, the Musk-deer. Cf. Civet-cat. 

1551 Gesner Hist. Anim. 1 . 787 Angli muske [dicunt] t & 
animal muske catte,..quod noiiten zibethi animali potius 
conueniret. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe hid. (Arb.) 25 In this 
region are founue many muskecattes. 1601 Shaks. All's 
Well v. ii. 21 Heere is a purre of Fortunes sir, or of Fortunes 
Cat, but not a Muscat. 1607 mus-kat [see Moschat]. a 1631 
Donne Elegie Poems (1633) 149 As the sweet sweat of Roses 
in a Still, As that which from chaf’d muskats [u.r. muskets] 
pores doth trill. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed.2)322 The 
Musk Cat here also convenes and may merit a ca’tagraph. 
1794 Z. Macaulay in Life ty Lett. iv. (igco) 67 [Referring to 
Sierra Leone.] Some of the sailors were. . in the act of killing 
a beautiful musk-cat, which they afterwards ate 

b. trails/, as a term of reproach to a fop (cf. 
Musk-cod 2) ; also applied to a courtesan. 

C1566 Merle Tales of Skelton in Whs, (1843I I.p. lx, Skel- 
ton dyd keepe a musket at Dys, vpon the which he was 
complayned on to the bishop of Norwych. 1386 Whitney 
Choice of Emblems 79 PI ears Lais fine, doth braue it on the 
stage, With muskecattes sweete, and all shee coulde desire. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out ff Hum. it. i. (1600) D 4, Hee 
sleepes with a muske Cat euery night. 1607 Tourneur Rev. 
Trag. 1. iii. (1608) B 3, How dost, sweete Muskcat, When 
shall we lie togither? 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. in. i, 
Thou essence-bottle, thou musk-cat 1 

c. attrib. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. in. i. in Bullen 0 . PI I V, I can 
smell him half a mile ere hee come at me, indeede bee weares 
a Musk-cat— what call ye it ? 1631 Cleveland Poems 6 
Whose language is a Tax, whose Musk-cat verse Voids 
nought but fluvvers for thy Muses herse. 

t Mirsk-cod. Obs. Forms : see Musk sb. and 
Cod. Also 7 muscod. [Cod 

1 . - Musk-rag i. 

# 1672 Blome Deser, Jamaica 29 They [f<7. Allegators] have 
In them Musk-codds, whielt are stronger scented then those 
of the F.ast-Indies. 1721 [see Cod sb. 1 b.] 

2 . transf , A scented lop. 

1599 B, Jonson Iiv. Man out of Hum. v. vi, I beleeue, 
muske-cod. I beleeue you. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier 11. i. 
in Bullen 0 . PI. 1 . 277, Pbegge, you whorson muscod ! my 
petition Is written on my bosome in red wounds. 

Mirsk-deer. A small hornless ruminant (Mos- 
chus moschi/erus') of Central Asia, the male of 
which yields the perfume called ‘ musk ’ (see Musk 
sb. 1). Applied also to the other members of the 
family Moschinos, and to the family Tragulidee, 
or chevrotains, which are horned and have no musk- 
bags. 

* 63 i Grew Musienm 1. il ii, at The Musk Deer. 1770 
Gray Carr. m. Nicholls (1843) 113 Are her subjects all civet- 
cats _tmd musk-deer? 1863 Mathias Sport in Himalayas 
122 The musk-deer (called by the natives moosknafar) in- 
habits thick, dense, scrubby jungle. . .Their presence in a 
jungle may always he known by the musky odour of their 
droppings. 1893 Lvuekker Horns d Hoo/s 330 The musk- 
deer, or kastura, as it is termed in Hindustani, is so well 
known to all Himalayan sportsmen, that [etc.]. 

Mu* si-duck, 

1 , A tropical American duck, Cairina moschata, 
erroneously called the Muscovy and Barbary duck. 

It is now domesticated and is larger than the common duck. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 130 The Muscovy duck; 
or, more properly speaking, the M usk Duck, so called from 
a supposed musky smell, , .a native of Africa. *824 Shaw's 


MUSKET. 

Gen, Zool. XII. 11. 81 They have obtained the name of 
Musk-duck from their musky smell. 1877 Nf.wton in En- 
cycl. Bril'. VII. 506/2 The Musk-duck ( Cairina ) of South 
America, which is often domesticated and in that condition 
will produce fertile hybrids with the common Duck. 

2 . An Australian duck, Bisiura lobata, so called 
from the musky odour of the male. 

1834 Proc. Zool. Soc. 11. 19 A specimen was exhibited of 
the Musk Duck of New Plolland, Hydrobates lobatns Temm. 
1880 Mrs. Meredith Tasmanian Friends <5- Foes 159 
That’s a musk duck.. .The whole bird has a strange odour 
of musk, rendering it quite uneatable. 

Musked (mwskt), a. Now rare or arch. Also 
7 musket, [f. Musk sb. + -ed 2.] Flavoured, or 
perfumed with musk ; tasting like musk. 

Often in names of plants and fruits (sometimes translating 
mod.L. moschdtus). 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 227b, Add.. of sublimed 
wyne vj pyntes, of Rose-water Musked one pynt and a halfe. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal n. cccxliv. 795 Musked Cranes bill 
hath many weake and_ feeble branches trailing vpon the 
grounde. Ibid, 796 It is called . . Geranium moscatnm : in 
English Musked Storkes bill, and Cranes bill. 1614DRUMM. 
of Hawth. Sana. ‘ Alexis here she stay'd' , Shee set her by 
these musket Eglantines. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispeus. 
(1713) 591/2 The musked Julep against Fits of the Mother. 
1706 London & Wise Retir’d Gard. 1 . 1. xi. 51 Abricots of 
the best Sort, whereof two must be musked. 1731 Miller 
Gard. Diet, s.v. Geranium § 16 Musked Crane’s-bill or 
Moscovy. 1753 Armstrong Taste 96 But hear their Rap- 
tures o’er some specious Rhime Dub’d by the musk’d and 
greasy Mob sublime. 1802 W. Forsvth Fruit Trees vii. 
(1824) 179 Its colour red and yellow, its flesh tender and 
musked. 1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge'sSp. Tour lxvi. (1893) 
349 A musked cambric handkerchief. 

Muske dall, -dele, obs. forms of Muscatel. 
Muskedine : see Muscadine. 

Muskeet, variant of Mesquite. 

Muskeeto, obs. form of Mosquito. 

Muskeg (mttrskeg). Canadian. Also mus- 
keag. [Cree Indian ; corresp. to Odjibway mash- 
kig, AUnaki mskakwi] A kind of bog : see quots. 

1863 Visct. Milton & W. B. Cheadle N. W. Passage by 
Land 207 Muskegs— or level swamps— the surface of which 
is covered wilh a mossy crust five, or six inches in thickness, 
while a thick growth of pines and the fallen timber add to 
the difficulties of the road. 1886 Times 24 Sept. 7 A ‘mus- 
keg ’ is a lake bearing on its surface a thick growth of de- 
cayed vegetable matter and peat, in layers made year after 
year. 1899 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 541/2 A thick forest of tall 
pines with patches of bad muskeag, or marsh. 1904 M. 
Roberts Bianca's Caprice 143 Beyond the Prairie lay the 
muskeg, the barren lands of Northern Canada. 

Flence Miiske'ggy a., abounding in muskegs. 
1834 Blackw. Mag. J une 802 Muskeggy prairies of varying 
size. 1903 A. C. P. Haggard Sporting Yarns 98 After a 
while this prairie, .developed into muskeggy swamp. 

Muskeito(r, obs. lot ms oi Mosquito. 
Muskel(e, -ell, obs. ff. Muscle, Mussel. 
Muskel(l)unge, -unjeli: see Maskinongk. 
Muskely, -elly, obs. forms of Muscly. 
Musket 1 (ms'sket). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
5 muskyte, 5-7 muskett(e, 7 musquet. [a. 
ONF. musket (AF. pi. vtuskez, 1332 in Lilt. Cant. 
I. cccclxi. 486), mousquet, Central OF. mouchet 
(rnod.Fr. corruptly emouchet) — It. moschelto a 
small kind of sparrowhawk. 

The word has the form of a dim. of Com. Rom. mosca\- 
L. imtsca fly : cf. It. moscarda of the same meaning. Some 
scholars regard the name as alluding to the diminutive size 
of the bird, others as meaning ‘ speckled ’ comparing F. 
moiicketer to mark with spots like flies or fly-specks.] 

The male of the sparrowhawk. 

171423 Voc. in Wr.-Wulckar 641/14 Hie cn pus, muskett. 
c 1475 Piet. P'oc. ibid. 761/6 ilic capns, a muskyte. i486 
Bk. St. Albans b v b, Tho that kept; Sperhawkys and mus- 
kettys ben called Speruiteris. 1581 Derricks Image Irel. 
D ij b, Then the Iacke and Musket laste, by wdiom the 
birds are vext. 1614 Markham Cheap Husk, Of Hawkes 
i, 135 The Gos-hawke and her Tercell, the Sparrow-Hawke 
Musket, and such like. 1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. in. 1119 
The Musquet and the Coystrel were too weak, 1688 R. 
Holme [Armoury 11. 236/1 A Musket is the Male of a Spar- 
hawk or Sparrow-hawk. 

Musket 2 (mzrsket). Forms: 6 mosquet, mus- 
cat, 6-7 muskett(e, 7 muscatt(e, musquatte, 
7-9 musquet, 6- musket, [a- F. mousquet (in 
1 6th c. also mousquette lem.), ad. It. moschelto , 
orig. a kind of sparrowhawk (see Musket l). With 
regard to the practice of naming species of firearms 
from birds of prey, cf. /alcon, /alconet, s alter .] 

1 . A hand-gun of the kind with which infantry 
soldiers are armed. 

Originally applied to the matchlock, and in the 18th c. 
still sometimes distinguished from the ‘firelock’ or ‘ fusee ’. 
(From early examples it appears that arrows as well as bul- 
lets were discharged from muskets.) Subsequently it be- 
came the general name for the infantry gun, whatever its 
construction. This use still survives, but as the modern gun 
is commonly (and in the Army Regulations) called by the 
specific term rifle, there is a tendency to restrict musket 
to the obsolete forms of the weapon. 

c 1587 Sir R. Knvghtlby in Bucdcuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I- 225 Muskettes and cafleevers and bolebertes 
shall be provided for this company. 1390 Sir J. Smyth 
(title). Certain Discourses, . .concerning the formes and effects 
of divers sorts of weapons, . .and chiefly, of the Mosqueti 
the Caliver and the Long-bow. 1393 R, Johnson 7 Cham- 
pions tr. (1608) 0 j, Like unto an arrow forced from a musket. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warrcs u. i. 27 One good musket may 
be accounted for two calliuers. 1639 Burgh Rec. Glasgow 


MUSKETADE. 

(T876) I. 400, 32 musquattis at £9 ifir. 8d. the peice. 367a 
Cai'T. T. Venn Milit. Obs. Art Drilling ii. 34 The Musquet 
is to be rested at the sentinel posture. 1727-53 Chambers 
Cycl., Musket , or Musquet, properly a fire-arm borne on the 
shoulder, and used in war ; to be fired by the application 
of a lighted match... At present they are little used save in 
the defence of places; fusees, or fire-locks, having taken 
their place. 1764 Mem. G. Psalmamizar 153 He had too 
great a regard for me, to send me with them to carry a 
brown musket. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India. III. 126 
Five or six men, armed with musquets and ginjals. 1876 I 
Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. (ed. 3) s.v., The musket, 
as it is still called, has been brought to great perfection in 
the rifled small-arm of the present day. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as musket ammunition , 
ball, barrel, bullet, butt, charge, flint, range, reach , 
stock', musket-armed, -like, -proof adjs. Also 
musket-arrow, a short arrow discharged from 
a musket; musket basket (see quot. 1704); 
musket powder, the kind of gunpowder used for 
small-arms ; musket-rest, a forked staff to support 
the, heavy musket in use before the middle of the 
17th century; musket-slit, a slit in a wall through 
which a musket may be fired. 

1810 Wellington Let. 12 June in Gurw. Dcsp. (1836) VI. 
188 The state of the ’musket ammunition, .is not so had as 
{etc.]. 1885 H. M. Stanley Congo I. 388 Its one-story 
block-house . .impregnable to ’musket-armed natives. 159 . 
in Meyrick Ant, Armour (1824) III. 67 ’Musket arrowes 
with 22 shefe to benewfethered. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord- 
6k., Musket arrows , used in our early fleets, and for convey- 
ing notices in 1815. *725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
165 We returned the salute with our ’'musket-ball. 1825 
J. Neale Bro. Jonathan III. 109 A musket-ball had gone 
thro’ both legs. 1644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb., Two extra- 
vagant musqueteeres shot us with a streme of water from 
their *musket barrells. 1688 Cait. J. S. Fortification 125 
’Musket- Baskets, or smaller Gabions. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. I, Musket-Baskets, in Fortification, are Baskets 
of about a Foot and half high.. .They are filled with Earth, 
and are set on low Parapets or Breast- works, . .that the Mus- 
keteers may fire between them at the Enemy. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres 167 It is not so light a matter to skirmish 
among the ’musket bullet. 1813 Scott Rokeby vi. xxxiii, 
Sword, halberd, *mu$ket-but. 1809 J. Grant Leg Black 
Watch (Rtldg.) 374 Stunned by a blow from a musket-butt. 
c 1610 Middleton, etc. Widow iv. ii, I’ll send him a whole 
’musket-charge of gunpowder. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 102 Twelve ’Musket-Flints. 1892 Greener 
Breechloader 71 Guns quite plain, almost ’musket-like in 
their outward appearance. 1644 Nye Gunnery (1647) 5 
The ’Musket Powder is now commonly made of Saltpetre 
five parts, one part of Brimstone, and one of Cole. 2880 
Encycl. Brit. X 1 . 319/1 It was the custom for the fine grain 
•or musket powder to contain a larger proportion of saltpetre 
than that for cannon. x6ox R, Johnson Kingd, Cammm. 
(1603) 92 The horsemen were all armed, many of whose 
curasses were heigh ’musket proofe. 1603 in Meyrick Ant. 
Armour(iZzy III. 8iTwo blacke armors of muskett proofe. 
1622 Sir R. Hawkins Observ. Voy. S. Sea lxvi. 164 The 
vpper worke of their shippes being Muskets proofe. 1863 
Yonge Brit. Navy II. 437 A musket-proof stockade. 1834- 
47 J. S. Macaulay Field Forlif. (1581) 141 Villages com- 
manded by the neighbouring ground, within ’musket-range. 
1646 H. P. Medit. Seige 23 To be gall’d with their small shot, 
if they be within ’musket reach. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
in ti. 11. v, He will neuer come within the signe of it, the 
sight of a cassock, or a ’musket-rest againe. 1856 Mayhew 
Rhine 225 You perceive ’musket-slits hemming you in on 
every side. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 77/1 Its wood is so hard as 
to be in request for the manufacture of ’musket-stocks. 

Musket, variant of Musk-oat. 

Musketa, obs. form of Mosquito. 
Musketade tnu/sket^’dj. Also 7 musquetad. 
[f. Musket 2 + -ade, after F. mousquetade .] A 
continued discharge of muskets ; an attack with 
muskets. So Musketa’ ding vbl. sb. 

1655 Flecknof. Relat. 10 Vrs. Tran. 12 Your young Gal- 
lants,, talk of nothing but Rampards and Parapats, Mus- 
quetads, Estramacons, and Canonads. 1865 Carlyle Fredk, 
Gt. xx. vii. (1872) IX. 144 Broglio truly has burst-out into 
enormous cannonade, muskelade and cavalry, work. I bid. 
xii. 228 Most furious cannonading, musketading.; and seem- 
ingly no end to it. 

Musketeer (musketlou). Hist, Forms : 6 
mosquettier, musketire, 6-7 musketear(e, mus- 
cat(t)ier, 6-8 musket(t)ier, nxusquetier, 7 mus- 
cateer, muskat(e)ire, musketer(e, musket- 
teer(e, muskettsr, imisqueteir(e, musquetiere, 
musquetteer, -ier, 7-9 musqueteer, 6- mus- 
keteer. See also Mousquetaike. [f. Musket 2 + 
-EElt, after F. mousquetaire, It. moschetliere. Cf. Sp. 
mosquelero.'] A soldier armed with a musket. 

1590 Marlowe 2nd Ft. Tamburl, m. ii, It must haue.. 
Parapets to hide the Muscaiieis. 1590 Silt J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons 10b, Mosquettiers. 2598 Barret Theor. 
Warres in. i. 35 The musketier is to cary his musket vpon 
his left or right shoulder. *604 E. Guimstone Hist. Siege 
Ostend 170 In them were 2500 musketers and small short, 
1639 Conceits, Clinches, Flashes 4- Whhnzies No. 121 Mus- 
cattiers of all other Souldiers are the most lade ; for they 
are alwayes at their rest. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 567 Did 
they coyn Piss-pots, Bowls, and Flaggons, Int’ Officers of 
Horse and Dragoons; And into Pikes and Musqueteers 
Stamp Beakers, Cups,and Porringers? 1689 Andros Tracts 
I. 175 Except he would accept of a Guard of Two Mus- 
kateires to wayte upon him. 1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule [ 74 
’Tis not for a Commander to act the Part of a Musquetier. 
*777 Watson Philip II, xiti. (1839) 257 On the left his 
•cavalry, flanked by a body of musqueteers. *814 Scott 
Wav. xxxv, Waverley, haying mounted his horse, with a 
musketeer leading it [etc.]. 

Musketo(e, obs. iorms of Mosquito. 


Musketbon (lrmskeDTn). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
7 musquetoon, musquettoon, 7-9 muskatoon. 
[a. F. mousqueton, ad. It. moschettone, [. moschetto 
Musket 2 : see -oon.] 

1 . A kind of musket, short and with a large bore. 

1650 R. Stapylton Sirada's Low C. Warres vi. 31, 15 

Supernumeraryes, armed with Musketoons, and Rests. 1653 
Mrq. Worcester Cent. Iwv. § 67 A.. way,. for Musquet- 
toons fastened to the Pummel of the Saddle so that a Com- 
mon Trooper cannot misse to charge them, with twenty or 
thirty Bullets at a time, even in full Career. 1684 Otway 
A theist n. i, Stand Centinel . .with Musquetoons and Blunder- 
busses. 1772 Simes Milit. G vide s. v. Blunderbuss, Blunder- 
buss is a short fire arm with a large bore... The shortest 
sort of them are called musquetoons. 1800 in Spirit Pub. 
Jrnls. IV. 22 The construction of the musquetoon, or wall 
piece. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 152 Your musquetoon 
should be sloped upon your shoulder. 

2 . A soldier armed with a musketoon. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 232 Three hundred 
thousand horse, and seventy thousand good musquetoons. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals H. m. 185 Forty Souldiers a 
horseback, drawn by order out of his Majesties Musquetoons. 

3. Comb. : musketoon pistol, a smaller kind of 
musketoon. 

1695 Land. Gaz. No. 3055/4 At his late Dwelling-House. . 
are to be sold.. Musketoons, and Musketoon Pistols. 

Musketry (nurskelri). Also 7-8 musquetry. 
[ad. F. mousqueterie, f. mousquet : see Musket 2 
and -ery, -iiy.] 

1. Muskets collectively. 

Chieflyin discharge, fire of raws&r/ryfpassingintosensea). 
1646 Eldked Gunners Gtasse 136 The Musquetry and 
Hargubusry. 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. Fort, civ, 
Joined together by a wall with loopholes, defencible only by 
musquetry. 1790 Beatson Nav, <y Mil. Mem. 222 When, 
pouring upon them the whole fire of their cannon and nms- 
quetry, almost every shot took place. 1884 F. M. Crawford 
Rom. Singer I. 28 Which he fired out of his mouth like 
discharges of musketry. 

2. The fire of muskets. 

1736 Washington Lett, Writ. 1889 1 - 3 22 A garrison which 
was only intended to defend the stores, and might be pro- 
tected by 100 against musketry. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.- 
Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 224 T he sound of musquetry 
ought to be prohibited at least around the haunts of the 
harmless cattle. 1866 Neale Sequences % Hymns 105 The 
quicker ring of musketry. 

8. The art or science of manipulating small arms. 
1834 J. C. Kennedy Theory Musketry (1855) Introd., The 
following course of Instruction in the Theory of Musketry, 
was arranged for the use of the School of Musketry at 
Hythe. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet, (ed. 3) 
s.v., To go through the annual course of musketry, under 
the regimental instructor. 

4 . Troops armed with muskets. 

*772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund m. vi. 561 With what 
applause the whole juvenilemusquetry received this harangue 
of the prating, .young thing of a theologist. 190a A. Lang 
Hist. Scot. 11 . i. 9 Gamboa, a Spaniard (the Scots had no 
musketry), was captain of 200 mounted musketeers. 

5 . attrib., as in musketry action, drill, fire, in- 
struction, instructor, powder. 

2875 Clery Min, Tact. x. (1877) 222 Marcognet’s column 
of eight battalions was engaged in a ’musketry action with 
two battalions of Pack’s brigade. 2839 Musketry Instr. 55 
’Musketry Drill and Practice Return. 2833 Chesney 
Observ. Fire-Arms 300 marg.. Batteries of artillery sup- 
posed to be put hors de combat by ’musketry fire. 2859 
[title) Regulations for conducting the ’Musketry Instruction 
of the Army. 2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet, (ed.3), 
* Musketry Instructor. Ibid.,* Musketry Powder comprises 
the powders used with small-arms and pistols. 

Musket shot, 

1. Shot fired from a musket; also, a musket-ball. 

2390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 15 In gluing their volees 

of Mosquet shot butonlie twelue scores. 1622 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. iii. (1651) 50 Such as shall endure a 
Rapiers point, musket shot, and never to be wounded. 1733 
Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 293 , 1 have also impressed 
wagons and sent them.. for flour, musket-shots, and flints. 
2884 Pae Eustace 243 The musket-sliot flew like hail. 

2. The range of a musket. 

1627 Moryson I tin. 1, 228 From hence a Musket shot, or 
little more, is another house, which [etc.]. 1669 Staynred 
Fortification 2, 720 Foot, being within Musket-shot._ 2729 
De Foe Crusoe it. (Globe ed.)404 Our Men came within two 
Musket Shot of them. 2844 Regal, Ord. Army 274 An 
unexpected obstacle within point-blank Musket-shot of the 
place attacked. 

Muskett(i)er, obs. forms of Musketeer. 
Musketto, obs. form of Mosquito. 
Muskewaslie, obs. form of Musquash. 
M/uskia, muskie, obs. forms of Mosque. 

+ Mu’Skified, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Musk sb. + 
-ify + -ED 1 .] Scented with or steeped in musk. 

1677 Compledt Servant-Maid 105 Muskified Bisquet 
boyled. 1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. it. xxiii. 78 Spirit 
Otalgicus dropt warm into the Kars morning and evening 
and Muskified Cotton after it. 

Muskil, obs. form of Muscle, Mussel. 
t Mu’skiu 1 . Obs. [a. OF. mus{e)quin pretty 
face, sweetheart, musquine sweetheart.] a. A 
pretty face. b. A term of endearment for a 
woman. 

2530 Palsgr. *47/1 Muskyn, a proper visage, tuusr/uin. 
2338 Bale Thre Lawes B iv b, The woman bath a wytt,.. 
My muskyn* and my mullye, My gelouer and my cullye, 
Yea, tnyne owne swete hart of Golde. 
t Mu- skin 2 , var. or erron, form ofMiSKEN. 

| 1657 Beck Uni-c. Chard z, A muskin, vid. Titmouse. 2658 


MUSE- BAT. 

Rowland tr. Moufifs Theat. Ins. 901 To destroy the 
Muskin or Titmouse. 

+ Mu’sMa 3 . slang. Obs. rare — 1 . (See quot.) 
1756 Johnson Connoisseur No. 138 p6 Those who.. call 
a man a cabbage,.. an odd fish, and an unaccountable 
muskin, should never come into company without an inter- 
preter. 

Muskiness : see after Musky a. 

Musking, obs. variant of Mutch kin. 
t Mirskings, sb. pi. Obs. rare. [Cf. dial. 
(Northamp.) musk vb., ‘ of pigs, to rout about among 
and pick up loose or stray corn’.] ? Sweepings (of 
barns, etc.) used for feeding pigs. 

2649 Blithe Eng.Improv. xx. 217 Their cornish Muskings 
they cast into the great yard,.. and all Muskings forth of 
their Barnes, and of their Courts. 

M/uskinunge, obs. form of Maskinonge. 

2798 I. Allen Hist. Vermont 23. 

+ Mu’skisll, a. Obs. [f. Musk si. + -ish.J 
•Somewhat musky. Comb . : muskish -minded a. 

1602 Dent Pathw. Heaven 6i Let all carnall worldlings, 
and muskish minded men lay this to heart. 2707 M ortimer 
Hush. (2721) II. 296 Small Pears having fomething of a 
muskish Flavour. 2725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Peach, 
When ripe [they] have a muskish Taste. 

Muskle, -ly, obs. ff. Muscle, Mussel, Muscly. 
Musk melon. Forms : see Musk sb. and 
Melon 1 ; also 6 mush-iaillian, 7 mus milion, 
mellon, 9 mush-melon, [f. Musk iA] 

The name seems to have originally belonged to an oriental 
melon (Du. muscus-meloeu, moscadelmeioeu, Dodocn^i which 
has a musky scent, and to have been transferred to the 
common melon by mistake. 

1 . The Melon, Cucumis Melo. (Applied both 
to the fruit and the plant producing it.) 

1573 Tussf.r Hush, (2878) 94 Musk million, in April and 
May. 1578 Lytic Dodocns v. xxxi. 590 In Frenche, Melon 
. . in Englishe, Melons and muske Melons. 2592 Horsey 
Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 253 My water to dress my meat withall 
was poisoned, my drincke and herbs and mush-iniilians sent 
poisoned. 2648 Gage West Ind. 62 Bigger then our biggest 
Muskmillians in England. 2694 Penniu Acaiiemy{i r 6g6ixi 
Jan. 36/3 Water and mus mellons, 1766 W. Stork Acc. 
East Florida ep, The vines, ..water and musk-melons, are 
indigenous plants of East-Florida. 2825 Motley Carr. 
(1889) I. L 4 We have,, planted a good many things, such as 
corn, radishes, water and musk melons, etc. 2884 Boukke 
Snake Dance of Maquis xxxi. 354 We feasted heartily on 
mush-melons and clabber. 

attrib. 2649 Survey Manor of Wimbledon in Archseolo- 
gia X. 432 There is a muskmilion ground trenched, manured, 
and very well ordered for the groweth of musmilions, which 
borders, herbes, flowers, and musmilion ground, wee valew 
to bee worth ,£ 3 o o. 2708 E. Cook Sot-weed Factor (2865) 
19 Musmillion vine. 

2 . ? Allusively for ‘scented millions’. 

2662 M. W. Marriage Breaker 1. ii. 20 Musk-millions of 
rich gallants will besiege HerFort ; and my cake’s dowe. 

Muskovie, obs. form of Muscovy, 

Mu sk-OX. A ruminant, Ovibos moschatus, for- 
merly existing in all arctic regions, but now only 
in Arctic America; it evolves a strong odour of 
musk. Also attrib. 

2744 A. Dobbs Countries Adjacent to Hudson's Bay 28 
Betwixt these Rivers is a kind of Ox, called the Musk Ox, 
which smells at some Time in the Year so strong of Musk, 
that it cannot be eat. 2833 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. 
xvi. 252 They further informed us that there were plenty 
of musk oxen on the hills to the southward. 1892 W. Pikb 
North. Canada 65 We scattered over the country, hoping to 
find a hand of musk-ox. 

M’uskquasli, -quass, obs. forms of Musquash. 

Musk-rat. 

1 . A large aquatic rodent, Fiber zibethicus, com- 
mon throughout N. America, so called from its 
musky smell. Also called M usquash and Ondatra. 

2620 Observ. Silkwormes Deb, Muske Rats skins, two 
shillings a dozen ; the cods of them will serue for good per- 
fumes, 27x4 Lawson Hist. Carolina 120 Musk Rats 
frequent fresh Streams and no other; as the Bever does. 
He has a Cod of Musk, which is valuable, as is likewise his 
Fur. 2892 W. Pike North. Canada 23 Musk-rats swam in 
all the little creeks and lakes. 

b. U. S. A nickname for the inhabitants of low- 
lying districts, esp. the St. Clair Flats (Michigan), 
2837 in Archiv Sind, neu. Spr. XXII. 162 (citing Atlan- 
tis 11 , 645), x&qo Century iUag.]\.\\y 369/2 Pier grandmother 
..having a profound contempt for the ‘muskrats’ as the 
Flats people are generally called. 

e. The fur or skin of the musk-rat. 

2879 F.ncycl. Brit. IX. 838/2 Musk-Rat.— A well-known 
fur m North America. 2902 Scotsman 3 Jan. 7/5 Musk-rat 
is the least costly, being worth only about zd. 

2 . Applied to other rat-like animals having a 
musky odour, a. In India and Ceylon, the shrews 
Crocidura murina and C. aerulea. b. The Des- 
man. c. The Pi Lori (cf. Musk-cavy), d. A viver- 
rine quadruped, the South African genet, Genetla 
felina (in recent Diets.), e. The musk-kangaroo, 
Hypsiprymnodon moschatus. 

x68x R. Knox Hist, Ceylon 31 They have a sort of Rats, 
they call Musk-Rats, because they smell strong of Musk. 
2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1824) 11. 92 The musk rat. Of 
these animals of the rat kind, but with a musky smell, there 
are also three distinctions. .; the Ondatra, the Desman, and 
the Pliori. 2783 Genii. Mag. IN. r. 204 A little animal, 
very frequent in these parts, totally unknown I believe, to 
other countries. It is called here [Russia]’ thb Musk rat. 
* 8 *3 J- Forbes Orient. Mem. I. 42 The musk rats [at Bom- 
bay], .have a most disagreeable smell. 1836 [see PilqriJ. 



MUSK-ROSE. 

1884 Sterndale Mamin. India <$• Ceylon 83 Sorex cxni- 
lesceus. The common Musk Shrew, better known as Musk- 
rat. 1892 J.D.OgilbyGz/o/./I nstral.Mamm.fHypsipryin- 
nodon moschatus Ramsay (1876). Australian Musk Rat. 

3. aitrih. . musk-rat house, the * bouse ’ or bur- 
row of the American musk-rat ; musk-rat ■weed, 
a tall American meadow-plant, Thalictrum poly- 
gamum (formerly 71 Cornuti). 

1837 W. Irving Cnfit. Bonneville I. 277 They found the 
swamp full of ‘ muskrat houses 1897-8 Britton St Brown 
Amer. Flora., Muskrat weed, Thalictrum polygavtum. 

Mu'sk-ro-se. [So called from its musky 
odour; cl. f. rose muscatfe and the botanical name.] 
A rambling rose \ Rosa moschata), baying large 
fragrant white flowers, in panicled clusters. 

»5?7 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush 11, (1586) 66 b marc;., 
Muske-roses. 1590 Shaks. Mids.N. n. i. 252. 1625 Bacon 
Ess , Gardens (Arb.) 556 In May and lune, come.. Roses of 
all kinds, except the Muske, which comes later, 1637 Mil. 
ton Lyndas 146. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 165 The 
Spanish Musk Rose. * 176; Shenstone Elegies xviii. jo, I 
steal the musk rose from the scented brake. 1837 Rivers 
Rose Amateurs Guide 86 The Blush Musk, or Fraser's 
Musk, or Rosa Fraserii, is not quite a pure Musk Rose. 
Ibid., the Ranunculus, or new White Musk, is merely an 
improved variety of the old, or original Musk Rose. 184a 
Tennyson Gardener's Dan. 189 Then for roses, moss or 
musk, To grace my city rooms. 

_ altrib. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. ii. 3 Some to kill Cankers 
in the muske rose buds. 

Musk squash, obs. form of Musquash. 

Mu sk-tree, A name given to various Oceanic 
trees or shrubs, from the scent of their leaves or 
timber, a. The shrub Maiden viliense (N. O. 
Cornacem), with edible nuts. b. A tree of the 
genus Olearia, formerly Aster , Eurybia (N. O. 
Composite), esp. the Silver-leaved Musk-tree, 0 . 
argophylla, and the Dwarf Musk-tree, 0 . mscosa. 

1848 Mrs. Perry Let. in Goodman Ch. in Victoria (1892) 
71 Also there is some pretty underwood, a good deal of the 
musk-tree — which is very different from our musk-plant, 
growing quite into a shrub and having a leaf like the laurel 
in shape. 1866 Treas. Boi. 479/1 The silver-leaved Musk 
tree, Eurybia argophylla , is a Tasmanian plant, attaining 
a height of twenty to twenty-five feet, with a girth of three 
feet. 1888 Mrs. McCann Poei. Whs. Y43 The musk tree 
scents the evening air Far down the leafy vale. 

Mirskullonge : see Maskinonge, 
Muskwash, variant of Musquash. 

Mivsk-wood. 

1 . A name given to several trees having a musky 
smell, a. A low fragrant resinous tree, Trichilia 
moschata (often called Moschoxylon Swartzii), a 
native of Jamaica, b. Species of Guarea , esp. G. 
Swartzii. c. The silver-leaved musk-tree, Olearia 
argophylla, of New South Wales and Tasmania. 

1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 24 Musk-wood. This tree ia 
respect of its sweet smell I reduce hither. 1794 Barham 
llorhts Amer. 107 Musk-Wood. This is vulgarly and 
commonly called alligator-wood. 1863 Chamb. Encycl. V. 
127/1 Guarea grandifolia is called Musk-wood in some of 
the islands of the West Indies j the bark smelling so strongly 
of musk, that it may be used as a perfume. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Musk-wood of Jamaica. Moschoxylum Swartzii', also 
Guana Swartzii. — of New South Wales and Tasmania. 
Eurybia argophylla, 

2 . i.See quot.) 

1891 Syd. Sac. Lex., Musk wood, the name of a hark ob- 
tained from Syria, and supposed to be the product of the 
liquid storax tree. It has an agreeable balsamic smell. 


t Mu sk-worm. Obs. Perh. ** musk-beetle 
(Musk sb. 4 e) ; applied to a dealer in perfumes. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. v. iv. Wks. (1616) 246 What 
coyie these muske- wormes [ printed mukse-wormes] take, to 
purchase numbers delight? for themselues. who beare the 
odours, baue euer the least sence of them. 

Mu'Sky, sb. 1 A playful shortening of Musk- 
bat (sense 1). 

1884 Chamb, Jml. 1 Nov. 704/1,1 saw the dead musky 
being carried off. 

Musky (mm-ski), sbf Sliort for muskallonge 

(see Maskinonge). 

1894 0 «//«g'(U.S.) < XXlV. 453/1 Wewere then all ready 
for old musky to begin his real fight. 1902 Scribners Mag. 
XXXI. 534 The familiar term, with winch sportsmen have 
come to know him. the musky. . 

Musky (mar ski), a. AUo 7 muskie. [f. 
Musk sb. + -y.J 

1 . Smelling, or tasting of musk; having a taste 
or smell like that of musk ; perfumed with musk. 

c jt6io Rowlands Terrible Batt. 13 A Muskie-Gentle, we 
did visit then, A Silken Gallant 7613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 502 Muske is made of a certaine beast called Gudderi, 
, .which once in the Moone sheddeth his muskie bloud. 1634 


Milton Lomus 989 West winds, with musky wing About the 
cedar’n alleys fling Nard, and Cassia’s balmy smels. 1769 
Sir W. Jones Palace Fortune Poems, etc. (1777) x5 The 
floating ringlets of his musky hair- *830 Lindlky Nat. Syst, 
Bot . 34 The musky seeds of Hibiscus Abetimschus. 1849 
Thackeray Pemtenuis xxv, Holding a most musky pocket- 
handkerchief up to his face. *888 Graphic at Jan. 5+ The 
muiky flesh of the animal [sc. a crocodile]. 

fig. 1858 Emerson Lett. <4 Soc. Aims, Persian Poetry 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 247 The garden flowers are never wanting 
in these musky verses. .*901 Henley in Pall Mall Mag. 
Oct. 262 [Rossetti] His musky, strenuous, high-piled 
achievements in words. 

h. As a specific name for animals and plants. 
1781 Pennant Hist, Quadrup. II, 476 Shrew, Musky. .. 
Muscovy or Musk rat. *8aa Hortus Anglicus II, 82 A Juga 


Ha. Musky Bugle. 1885 Cassell s Encycl. Bid., Musky- 
mot e, Scaptochirus moschatus. [= Musk-mole : see Musk 
sb. 4 e.] 

2 . Of an odour, taste, etc. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 775 Some rich sables of 
muskie sent. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 11. 47/2 A Musk 
Pear. .is. .of a Musky Taste. 1746 Hervf.y Medit. (1818) 
J07 The musky flavour of the apricot. 1862 Burton Bh. 
Hunter I. 44 A sort of indistinct slightly musky perfume, 
like that said to frequent Oriental bazaars. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 228 It does not remove the musky 
taste from crocodile. 

Comb. 1831 Tennyson Anacreontics in Germ 131 With 
roses musky-breathed. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Adoxa, The 
musky-scented flowers. 

Hence Mirskiness, the quality of being musky; 
a musky odour or taste. 

1727 In Bailey vol. II. 1755 in Johnson ; and in later 
Piets. 

Musky!, -yll(e, obs. forms of Mussel, 
Muskyte, -kyto, obs. ff. Musket 1, Mosquito. 
Musle, obs. form of Muzzle. 

Muslege, -idge, obs. forms of Mucilage. 
Musleman, obs. form of Mussulman. 

Muslim 2 see Moslem. 

Mnslln (mirzlin). Forms: 7 muslin a, musce- 
lin, xuuzliu, 7-8 musling, 8 musselin, muss- 
lin, mussolin, 8- muslin. [a. F. mousseline, 
ad. It, mussolina, - ino (whence the obs. Eng. 
forms muslina, mussolin ), f. Mussolo (also used as 
appellative = muslin) the town of Mosul (in Arabic 
J »oj* maupil), where muslin was formerly made. 
Cf. Sp. muselina, G. musselin , from Fr. or It. 

In the 13th c. the OF. mosulin was applied to ‘cloth of 
silk and gold * made at Mosul (Marco Polo).] 

1 , The general name for the most delicately 
woven cotton fabrics, including many varieties, 
used for ladies’ dresses, curtains, hangings, etc. 
Also occas. a dress made of this j pi. muslin skirts. 

*609 W. Biddulph in T. Lavender Trav. 43 A little 
towne called Muscla, from whence the inhabitants, .bring a 
kinde of linnen cloath called Muslina to Aleppo. 1682 T rue 
Protest. Mercury No. no. 2/2 One Lac’d Cravat of Muzlin. 
1706 Lend. Gaz. No. 4269/4, 7 Pieces of strip’d Muslings, 
and one Piece of plain, c 1794 Search after Perfection ij. 
iv. in New Brit. Theatre (1814) III. 54 O mercy on us, if 
they have not cut to pieces my mistress’s new gold muslin. 
*848 Thackeray Van. Fair ii, She insisted upon Rebecca 
accepting., a sweet sprigged muslin, which was too small for 
her now. 1849 Lyeu. znd Visit U.S, (1850) II. 332 Em- 
broidered muslin, of the finest and costliest kind, is much 
worn, i860 Sala Badd. Peerage I. xv. 268 The niece of 
Manuel Harispe disdained to answer, but with an indignant 
flutter of her muslins, brushed past her uncle and out of the 
room. *883 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. iv. 53 Inside 
the tapestry there was a screen of soft muslin. 

b. ‘ In some parts of the United States, cotton 
cloth used for shirts, other articles of wearing 
apparel, bedding, etc.’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1872 Schelb de Yf.re Americanisms 71 A story is told of 
a gentleman in Philadelphia, who ordered muslin shirts in 
Boston, and although reminded of the unsuitableness of that 
material.. insisted upon his order, as he had always worn 
muslin, meaning cotton-shirting. 

e. Muslin-da-Iaine mousseline-de-laine : see 

Mousseline i b. 

*86a Muslin-de-laines [see Delaine a], 

2 , slang. The fair sex. A bit of muslin, a woman 
or girl. 

1823 Moncrieff Tom § Jerry 1. i, You’ve got a bit of mus- 
lin on the sly, have you? 1850 Thackeray Pendenn is li. [ 1 . 3 , 
That was a pretty bit of muslin hanging on your arm — who 
was she? *884 H. Smart From Post to Finish xvii. (1885) 
128 Keep clear of muslin for the next six or seven years. 
It’s brought as many of your profession to grief as spirits. 

8 . Haul, slang. ‘ Canvas’, sails collectively. 

1822 Blachw. Mag. XI. 429 She shewed as little muslin as 
the weather required. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 295/2 
When we got that fair wind we piled the muslin on her. 

* Muslin-moth (in 5 b). 

1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 248 Arctia men- 
dica. (muslin), 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 27 The Round- 
winged Muslin (Nudaria Sene.x). Ibid., The Muslin 
Nitdaria mundana. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. or adj. 
Made or consisting of muslin. 

1684 A. Symson Geogr. Collect, (S.H.S.) II. 87 It is an ex- 
cellent place for whitening or bleeching of Linnen, holland 
and Muzlin Webbs. 1704 Land. Gaz, No. 3981/4 A fine 
new Flourish'd Muslin Apron. *721 Amherst Terrse Fit. 
No. 46 (1754) 247 With, .long muslin neckcloths ran with 
red at the bottom. 1880 ‘ Ouida ' 1 . 33 Sberose, shook 

her muslin breakfast- wrapper about her impatiently. 

b. Special combinations : as t muslin calico, 
? = sense 1 ; muslin glass - Mousseline 2 ; muslin 
grounds (see quot.) ; muslin kail Sc. [? named in 
allusion to its thinness], broth composed simply of 
water, shelled barley, and greens (Jam.) ; muslin 
moth, a name given to certain moths with semi- 
transparent wings; muslin wheel (see quot. 1830). 

1703 Land. Gaz. 18 0. 4146/4 *Muslin Callicoes 131 Pieces. 
*884 Knight Bid. Meek., Siippt.,* Muslin glass.,, Glass 
blown very thin. *88a Caulfkild & Saward Diet. Needle- 
work, * Muslin Grounds. . is a description of Gingham. 1783 
Burns To Jas. Smith xxiv. I’ll sit down o’er my scanty 
meal, Be't water-brose, or ’’muslin-kail, Wi’ cheerfu’ face, 
1869 E. N ewm an Brit. Moths 34 The *Muslin Moth (A rdia 
niendicci), 1903 W- F, Kirby Europ. Butterflies A M. Plate 
xxv, Spilosoma Mendiea— Spotted Muslin Moth. 1830 


MUSQUASH. 

J. Kennedy Misc.Pap. Manuf. Lane. (1849) 56 Crompton's 
machine was called the. . ’’Muslin Wheel, because its capa- 
bilities rendered it available for yarn for making muslins. 

Muslined (imrzlind), <2. [f. Muslin + -ed 2.] 
Draped with or dressed in muslin. 

1883 Howells Woman's Reason xviii. II. 134 The pretty 
chintzed and muslined room. 1891 T. Hardy Tess vii, 
The muslined form of Tess could be seen standing still. 

MEuslinet (m»zline-t). Also muslinette. [f. 
Muslin + -et.J See quot. 1882. Also attrib. 

1787 Bp. Thurlow in Hatfield Hist. Notices Doncaster 
(1866) I. 330 Mrs. Thurlow.. has determined to put herself 
into a dress made out of the piece of muslinette you were 
so good as to present her. 1803 in Spirit Pttbl. Jrnls. (1804) 
VII. 59 Muslinets or dimities. 1879‘EDNA Lyall’ Won by 
Waiting xxxvi, Putting on a dean muslinette apron and bib, 
[she] took her place by the bed. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Bid. Needlework, Muslinette, a thick variety of muslin, 
resembling a Brilliant ; employed for infants' cloLhing and 
for dressing gowns. 

Musling, Musmati, obs. ff. Muslin, Musmon. 
Musm6, -me, variant forms of MousMft. 
Musmon. (mp-sm^n). Also 7 musmone, 7-8 
musimon, 8-9 musman, 9 mousmon. [a. L. musi - 
mon - (Pliny), late Gr. yovayoov (Strabo).] A name 
for the Moufflon. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 228 There is in Spaine, but espe- 
cially in the Isle Corsica, akind of Musmones, not altogether 
vnlike to sheep. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 175/1 A 
Musimon. — This Beast is engendered of a She-Goat and a 
Ram. ..Some term it a.. Musmon. 1776 Pennant Brit. 
Z00L (ed. 4) I. 27 note. Having thrice within these few years 
had opportunity of examining the Musimon, we found that 
[etc.]. 1794 Sporting Mag. III. 64 The Moufion or Mus- 
man has been classed both of the sheep and the goat kind. 
1887 Freeman in Stephens Life Lett. (1895) II. 361 A 
moufion or a mousmon who has not a thick armour of wool. 

|| Musnud (my-sn»d). [Urdu masnad, a. Arab. 
misnad, f. sanada to lean against.] A seat made 
of cushions, esp. one used as a throne by the native 
princes of India. 

1763 R. Orme Hist. Milit. Trans. \, iv. 254 Salabat-jing 
..went through the ceremony of sitting on the Musnud or 
throne in public, c 1804 Mrs. Sherwood in Life xvii . (1847) 
295 The Nawaub was sitting.. on a musnud encircled with 
cushions. 1890 G. Hooper Wellington 45 The Hindoo 
gentleman, to his delight and astonishment, was placed on 
the musnud. 

Musolin, obs. form of Muslin. 

Musoznania (mfr 7 z<?imfi-nia). [f. Gr. jxima-a 
muse + ixavta madness.] = Musicomania. 

1833 [see Musicomania under Musico-]. 

+ Musorua-stix. nonce-tod. Obs. [f. Gr. fiovo-a 
Muse: see -mawTIX.] An enemy of the Muses. 

1586 Praise ofMus. 64 Is it not enough for any malicious 
Musomastix to take his pen and write I ly..? 
t MlVSOn. Hunting. Obs. [a. OF. muison 
change, moulting.] The shed horns of a deer. 
In quot. 1663 used jocularly for ‘ horns’. 

<11352 Leland I tin. (1769) III. 55 Fisschar men hath 
divers tymes taken up with theyr Nettes yn Torrebay Mu- 
sons of Hartes. 1663 Kjlligrew Parson's Wedd. v. iv. 152 
We shall have that damn’d Courtier pluck on his shooes 
with the Parsons Musons. 

Muson, variant of Moison Obs. 

M/usoola, obs. form of Massoola(h. 
Musophobist (miMzp-Dbist). nonce-wd. [f. 
Gr. yava-a Muse sb. 1 : see -phobist.] One who 
regards poetry with suspicious dislike. 

1880 Swinburne Misc. (1886) 49 But, be it said with leave 
of our most illustrious Musophobist, they are equalled at 
their best if not excelled [etc.]. 

Museum, variant of Moison Obs. 

Musquash (m»-skwpj). Forms : a. 7-8 mus- 
sascus; ft . 7 muskewashe, muskquash, muske 
quashe, musquashes, musk-quasg, musquass, 
musquosh, 8 musk squash, 9 muskwash, 7- 
musquash. [a. Abnaki muskwessu (Easier Abnaki 
Did. 1691) or the equivalent in other Algonkin 
dialects; the form muss asciis prob. belongs to the 
Powhatan (Virginian) dialect.] 

1 . « Musk-rat i. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia n. 27 A Mussascus is a beast 
of the forme and nature of our water Rats, but many of 
them smell exceedingly strongly of Muske. Ibid. 216 Mar- 
tins, Fitches, Musquassus, and diuers other sorts of Vermin 
whosenameslknownot. 1633 New Hamfish. Prov. Papers 
(1867) I- 71, 2 otters and 4 musquosh. 1674 Josselyn Voy . 
New Eng. 86 The Musquashes is a small Beast that lives 
in shallow ponds. 1763 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. A. 471 
Musquashes, and even Bevers, Were not much regarded, 
until the English, .encouraged the pursuit of them. 1773 
Hist, Brit. Bom. in N. Amer. vn. iii. 135 The mussascus, 
a sort of water rat, that smells like musk. 1782 Crevkcceur 
Lett, 252 The casualties that generally happen either bv 
inundations or the musk squash. 1812 J. Smyth Pracf of 
Customs 11821) 221 Musquash, or Musk Rat, is a diminutive 
of the Beaver, which is to be met with in North America. 
18^8 Thoreau Maine W, (18514) 105 Musquash are their 


principal food on these expeditions. 1872 Schf.le de Verb 
Americanisms 371 In the Northern States it [the musk-vat] 
is generally called Musquash, from its general Indian 
designation. 

2 . The fur of the musquash. 

1884 York Herald 26 Aug. 1/2 [advt.] Fur Capes, in all the 
most Fashionable Furs, including. .Musquash. 1903 W estm. 
Gaz, 17 Sept. 4/2 Musquash is a brown fur. 

3 , attrib. and Comb., as musquash fur, hole » 
skin ; musquash house = musk-rat house ; mus- 


MUSQUAW. 
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quash poison, the plant Cicuta maculata (Britton 
& Brown American Flora) ; musquash root (see 
quots.) ; musquash sealskin, imitation sealskin 
made from musquash ; musquash weed =« musk- 
rat iveed (Britton & Brown). 

1876 Goode Anint. Resources U. S. 74 ‘Musquash fur 
used in felting. 1835-40 Hali burton Clockm. Ser. 1. xxiii, 

1 thought it was like Uncle Peleg's ‘musquash hole, and 
that no soul could ever find the bottom of. 1857 Thoreau 
Maine IV. (1894) 2S3 What increased the resemblance was 
one old ‘musquash house almost afloat. 1859 Bartlett 
. Diet. Amer ., * Musquash root (Cicuta maculata), an um- 
belliferous plant arid deadly poison. i 366 Treas. Sot., 
Musquash root , an American name for Cicuta maculata ; 
also Claytonia acutiflora. 190a Westm. Gas. 18 Dec. 4/2 
.One is really just as well off with the ‘musquash sealskin. 
1828 Lights 4- Shades I. 211 Chattered with the broker 
about ‘musquash skins,, .and gum arabic. 

Musquatte, obs. form of Musket sbl 1 
Musquaw (mo-skwg). [Cree Indian. 

The corresponding Odjibwa form is used by Longfellow 
Hiawatha ii, ‘The Mishe-Mo/iztxi, He the Great Bear of 
the mountains.’] 

An American name for the Black Bear. 

1861 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 397 The grisley Bear and the 
Musquaw or Black Bear. 1902 Pearson's Mag. J une 665 
The American Musquaw bear. 

Miisquedine, var. Muscadine 2 Obs. 
Musqueet, ? variant of Mesquite. 

1808 Pike Sources iWississ, m. {181:0) 272 Here commenced 
the oak timber, it having been musqueet in general from 
Saint Antonio. 

Musqu3(e)to, -quit(t)o(e : see Mosquito. 
Musquet, obs. form of Musicet sbl and sb. 2 
Musquetaire, variant of Mousquetaike. 
Musquetft)eer, -eir, -ier, obs. ff. Musketeer. 
Musquet(t)oon, variant forms of Musketoon. 
Musquosh, obs. form of Musquash. 
t Mtrsrol. Obs. Forms : 6 mouseroll, muz- 
roule, 7 mus(e)rol 3 , mustroll, muzrole, 7-8 
muse-roll, 7-9 musroll, 8 muss-rol, 8- musrol. 
[a. F. inuserolle , ad. It. musentola , f. mitso muzzle.] 
The nose-hand of a bridle. 

_ 1551 T. Wilson Logike 76 There remaineth a wicked 
inclination, the same must alwaies be brideled and kept in, 
even with the terror of the law, as thougli it were a mouse- 
roll. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet in Lyly's Wks. ( 1902 ) HI. 410 
Thou shalt be broken as Prosper broke his horses, with a 
muzroule, portmouth, and a martingall. 1609 Blundkvil 
Art of Riding nb, He praiseth much y° Musroll, saying 
that if y“ horse doe naturally keep his mouth close together, 
that then it cannot hurt him. 1679 T. Kirke Mod. Acc. 
Scot. 6 Their Bridles have not Bilts, but a kind of Musroll 
of two pieces of wood, 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 594 
Martingale,.. a thong of leather, fastened to one end of the 
girths under a horse’s belly, and at the other end to the 
muss-rol. 1853 J. Holland Mannf. Metal II. 312 The 
snaffle, .is derived from the old musrol or watering hit. 

MUSS (infls), \sbX Obs. exc. dial, (see E. U. D.) 
Also 6-7 musse. [Of obscure origin. 

Cotgrave 1611 has ‘the game called musse' as one of the 
senses of F. moitsche (now mouche) lit. a fly. Although 
vioncke is the name of more than one game (see Littre) 
the sense ‘ scramble ’ has not been shown to occur in Fr., 
and it is probable that Cotgrave’s explanation was suggested 
merely by the similarity of sound in the Eng. word.] 

A game in which small objects are thrown down 
to be scrambled for ; a scramble. Also transf. 

1591 Percivai.l Sp. Diet., Rebatina , scrambling, a musse, 
asudden skirmish. 1598 Florid, Buschetta, a play at musse, 
as children vse. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. tu. xiil. 91 When 
1 cried hoa, Like Boyes vnto a musse, Kings would start 
forth, And cry, your will. 1623 Middleton & Rowley 
Spanish Gipsy 11. (1653) C3, They’l throw down Gold in 
Musses. 1678 Dryden Frol, to Shadwell's True Widow 20 
Bauble and cap no sooner are thrown down, But there’s a 
muss of more than half the town, a 1734 North Examen 
n. iv. § 149 (1740) 311 All this Business was but a confused 
Muss of Oates and his Men falling foul upon one another. 

Muss (mys), jA 2 Now dial. Also< 5 mus,mussa. 
[Peril, a. OF. muse mouth, muzzle.] A playful 
Word fur : Mouth. (See also E. D. D.) 

a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 362 Many a prety kusse Had 
I of his swete musse. — Sp. Parrot 270 Now kus me, 
Parrot, . . Goddys blessyng lyght on thy swete lyttyll mus 1 
t Muss, sbA Obs. [Peril, the same word as 
prec. : cf. the double sense of Muskin L] A term 
of endearment. 

1598 Florio, Pupo, a pigsneye, a sweet-hart, a prettie 
musse, a daintie mop [etc.]. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. il iii, Sweete hart will you come in to breakfast. . . I 
pray thee (good Musse) we stay for you. ..What ayle you 
sweet hart_, are you not well, speake good Musse. Ibid. 

v. i, Nay kisse me sweet musse. 

MUSS (m»s), sbA dial, and U.S. [App. an 
onomatopoeic alteration of Mess sb. 

Sense 1 may belong to Muss sb. 1 ; cf. quot, a 1734 under 
that word,] 

1 . A disturbance, row. 

1848 Durivage Stray Subj. 138 You’re eternally kicking 
up a muss with somebody. 1857 Borthwick Three Yrs, 
California 153, I got into a ‘muss’ down at the store last 
night, and was whipped. 1862 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. u. iii. 61 
"When Satan sets himself to work to raise his very bes‘ muss, 
He scatters roun’ onscriptur’l views relatin’ to Ones'mus. 

2 . A state of untidiness; a muddle, mess. 

1843 Mrs. L. M. Child Lett.fr. New York 129 (Bartlett) 
* My head aches ’, said he ; ‘ they have put my mind and body 
both into a confounded muss’. 1870 Mrs. Whitney WeGirls 

vi. (1874) 128 That is the difference between work and 
muss. 1890 Anthony's Pkotogr. Bull. III. 177 He has re- 


ceived many alecture from his much enduring wife, for the 
awful muss which he has made. 

t Muss, vf Obs. In 7 musse. [ad. L. tnus- 
sare.] intr. To mutter or murmur indistinctly. 

1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (i66r) 86 They dare not so much 
as whisper or as much as musse against it 

Muss (mns), vf dial, and U.S. [f. Muss r< 5 . 4 ] 

1 . trans. To make untidy; to crumple, to ruffle; 
to smear, mess ; to entangle, confuse. Also with. up. 

a 1850 Dow's Serm. I. 151 (Bartlett) See that beautiful 
girl [the morning after a ball]; her hair mussed and mossy, 
except what lies in the bureau. 1856 W. T. Sherman in 
Century Mag. Dec. (1891) 297 The mayor, ... a large, good 
man, but as usual so mussed up and involved in old business 
that he could do nothing. 1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys 
129, 1 don’t like bran-new things. 1 want my dress to be 
mussed a little. 1876 Holland Scv. Oaks xxi. 304 0 don’t ! 
Mr. Fenton; you’ll tnu-s her hair. X893 Saltus Madant 
Sapphira fit There, don’t muss me up. 

2. intr. To busy oneself in a confused, unme- 
thodical, and ineffective manner. — Muddle v. 6 . 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly x, I might meddle 
and muss till I busted up the whole concern. 

Mussak, val iant of Mussuck. 

11 Mussal (mosa’l). Anglo-Indian. Also mosaul, 
mus(s)aul, mushal. [Urdu (Arabic) 
mase-al.] A torch. Also, a torch-bearer, Mus- 


SALCHEE. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E, India P. 34 The Duties march like 
Furies, with their lighted Mussals in their hands. 1751 
in Hedges' Diary (Hakl.) II. it Oil 2 rs. Mussaul t„8. 1810 
T. Williamson E. India Vade M. 1 . 219 The mosaul, or 
flambeau, consists of old rags, wrapped very closely round 
a small stick. 1852 Life Bombay 23 The Musaul, or lamp- 
lighter. 1872 E. Braddon Life in India v. 161 The mussal 
is invariably carried so that we get the full benefit of the 
glare and smell. 

II Mussalchee (m»sa'ltJV). Anglo-Indian. 
Forms: 7 massalgee, mossalagee, 8 mossoljee, 
mussaulche , 9 massaulchee, mosaulchy, musal- 
che(e, mushaleliee, mussalgee, 9- mussalchee. 
[Urdu; f. tndie-al Mussal with Turkish suffix.] 
A torch-bearer. 

1610 Finch in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) I. 432 He always 
had in seruice flue hundred Massalgees. 1751 in Hedges’ 
Diary (Hakl.) II. 11 Servants’ Wages. 8 Frosses it. 
6 Mussaulches 12. 1 Barber 3,, 4,, 9. X793 Hodges 

Trav. India 17 With two additional men or boys, to carry 
baggage and lights in the night, called mossoljees. c 1803 
Mrs. Sherwood in Life xvi. (1847) 278 A Mussalchee ; his 
business is to wash dishes, carry a lantern, and, in fact, wait 
upon the Kitniutghaur. 1810 T. Williamson E. India 
Vade M. I. 218 Few mosaulchies are allowed more than 
five rupees monthly. 1839 Malcom Trav. (1840) 20/1 One 
cooley to carry the baggage, and a musalche. 1907 Blackro. 
Mag. Sept. 423/1 Each carriage was met, as night fell, by 
mussalchees or torchbearers. 

Musaalmau, -mone, obs. ft. Mussulman. 
Mussascus, obs. form of Musquash. 
Mussaul, variant of Mussal. 

Mussel (m»'s’l), sb. Forms : 1 museelle, 
muscle, musle, mucxle, muxle, 4 -6 museule, 
4-7 muskle, 4-9 muscle, 5 mosele, moscolle, 
moskyll, muschyl, muskele,muskyl,musselle, 
musshell, mustul, (pi. mwskollz), 5 -6 mus- 
eul(l, muskyll(e, 5-7 muskel, 6 muskil, mus- 
sil(le, 7 (mistle), mussell, mustell, 8 muscel, 
7- mussel. [OE. muscle, etc., wk. fern., corresp. 
to MLG. mussel , MDu. mosscele (Du. mossel), 
OHG. muscula (M HG. muschele, mod.G. muschel), 
a. late L. muscula (also musla , whence F. moule), 
altered form, of L. musculus dim. of mus mouse.] 

1 . A bivalve mollusc belonging to either of the 
two families Mytilacea (Sea Mussels) and 
Unionacea (Fresh-water Mussels). 

Horse mussel ; see Horse sb. Pearl mussel : see Pearl. 
a 1000 zElfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wulcker 94/13 Muslan, 
musculas. <1x050 Voc. ibid. 447/38 Muse ulus, muscle., 1307-8 
j Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 4 In muscles emptis in villa. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. v, 131 (Camb. MS.) As oystrys 
and musculis and other s wtche shells fyssh of the see. 1387-8 
T. Usk Test. Love 11. xii. (Skcat) 1 . 32 Thilke Margarite 
thou desirest, was closed in a muskle, with a blewe shell. 
1303 Langl, P. PI. C. x. 94 A ferthyng-worth of muscles 
Were a feste for suche folke. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
46 Fyrst sethe thy mustuls. 1485 Cely /kyb-ri. (Camden) 
178 Item p“ for brede & mwskollz for the schype iiij 11 . a 1520 
Skelton E. Rummyng 556 Garnyshed was her snout Wyth 
here and there a puscull, Lyke to a scabbyd muscuil. 1555 
Eden Decades 93 Sea musculs are engendred of such 
quantitie, that many of them are as brode as buckelers. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 120 The Ryver muskles 
are not for meate, 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 463 Thy food 
shall be The fresh-brooke Mussels, xfifir J. Childrey Brit. 
Baconica 174 The Pearl-bearing Musklesare found upon this 
shore. 1697 Dampier Hoy. (1729) I. 173 Here are a great 
many Perewincles and Muscles. 1740 JohnsonAtVA. Drake 
Wks. IV. 434 The shell of a muscle of prodigious size. 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 547 In the Dovan there are some- 
: times found mussels containing small pearls, 1810 Lamb 
Let. to B. Montagu 12 July, How much more dignified 
leisure hath a mussel glued to bis unpassable rocky limit 
two inch square 1 1875 Huxley & Martin Elan. Biol. 

(1883) 107 Under the name of ‘ Fresh-water Mussel’ two 
distinct kinds of animals, .are included; namely, the A no- 
don t a and two or three kinds of Unto. 

2 . A fossil bivalve shell found in ironstone bands 
in coal. See mussel band. 

1834-5 J- Phh-lips Geol. in Encycl. Afelrop. VI. 592/1 
Coals . . with bands of ‘ muscles ’. 


8. — Mussel plum. 

1718 Mrs. Eales Receipts 29 They will blue as well as 
the Muscles and better than the black Pear-l’lums. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as mussel dredge, extract , 
gatherer , gathering, monger , poisoning, sauce, 
soup, f taker \ mussel band Geol. (see quot. 1883); 
mussel-bank, -bed, a layer of mussels at the 
bottom of the sea ; mussel bind — mussel band ; 

■f mussel boat, ? a mussel-shell used by children as 
a toy boat; mussel crab, a pea-crab (Pinnotheres 
maculatus), dwelling as a messmate within the shell 
of the edible mussel (Funk’s Standard Did. 1895); 
mussel cracker (see quot.) ; mussel digger 
U. S., (a) a name for the California grey whale ; 
(6) a machine for digging mussel mud (Funk); 
mussel duck, the scaup duck , Fuligula marila ; 
mussel eater, (a) one who is in the habit of eating 
mussels ; (b) U. S. the buffalo perch, Aplodmoltts 
grunniens, of the Mississippi valley (Cent. Diet. 
1890) ; mussel farm, a place set apart for breeding 
mussels ; mussel man, one who gathers mussels ; 
mussel mud, mud abounding in mussels ; mussel 
pecker, picker, the oyster catcher, Hmmatopus 
oslralegus ; mussel rake, a rake used for gathering 
mussels ; + musselrock,?a rock containing fossil 
mussel-shells; mussel scale, an insect having the 
shape of a small mussel-shell, which attacks the 
bark of apple-trees ; mussel scalp, a mussel-bed ; 
f mussel stone, a fossil mussel-shell. 

1834-5 J. Phillips Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. VI. 590/ 1 Iron- 
stone courses are most plentiful in the middle and lower 
part, where also lie the 1 ‘muscle bands ’. 1883 Gresi.ey 

Coal Mining Gloss., Mussel band , a bed of clay ironstone 
containing fossil bivalve shells, anrhracosia, &c. 1634 W. 

Wood R’ew Eng. Prosp. (1865) 47 The Bay.. will be all 
flatts for two miles together, upon which is great store of 
*Muscle-banckes, and Clam bancks. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. VII. 47 It requires a year for the peopling a ’’muscle- 
bed, 1869 G. C. Scott Pishing in Amer. Waters 90 At 
the right time of tide, the locations of the mussel-beds are 
plainly indicated. 1854 *'• C. Bak ewell Geol. 34 Argil- 
laceous layers, containing numerous shells of fresh-water 
muscles, called by the miners 1 *Muscle-bind’. a 1590 Marr. 
Wit Wisd. ii. tShaks. Soc.)_i3 So we ware both put into 
a *inussellbote, And came saling in a sowes yeare ouer sea 
into Kent. 1612 R. Dabornr Chr. turn'd Turke 353 Poore 
fishers brat, that neuer didst aspire Aboue a musle boat. 
1845 Zoologist III. 1171 H xmatopus oslralegus. Vulgarly 
termed by the Hartlepool fishermen ’‘mussel-cracker. z86o 
At ere. Marine Mag. VII. 2x3 It being difficult to capture 
them, they have a variety of names among whalemen, as. . 

‘ •‘Muscle-digger’, ‘ Hard-head’, &c. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 13 ‘Mussel Dredge. 1864 Atkinson Provinc. Names 
Birds , ‘Mussel Duck. . .Scaup Duck. Fuligula marila. 
x88S Gentl. Mag. Apr. 407 Once or twice in a lifetime, the 
‘mussel-eater is ‘ musseled i. e. poisoned more or less 
dangerously. 1899 Altbntt's Syst. Med. VIII. 492 After 
the intravascular injection of peptone or leech-extract, or 
crab or ‘mussel-extract. x868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner 
Agric. (1869) 320 A ‘muscle farm near Rochelle has been 
cultivated, it is claimed, for hundreds of years. 1884 Har- 
per's Mag. Nov. 842/1 'The gay idlers, .don the costume of 
the ’mussel-gatherer. 1862 Chamb. Encycl. IV. 516/2 In 
the river Earn, .‘muscle-gathering Is quite a trade. 1459 
Maldon (Essex) Court-Rolls Bundle 34. No. 3, Johannes 
Morell, ‘muskylman. 1552 Huloet, Muskleman, con- 
chy ta. 1623 Fletcher Rule a Wife iv. i, Here’s a 
chaine of whitings eyes for pearles, A ‘mussellmonger 
would have made a better. 1791 Huddespord Ealmag. 
iii Musclemongers and oystermen, crimps, and coal- 
heavers. 1774 J. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 18 But I long 
more still to see the procuring more sea-weed, and ‘muscle 
mud, and sand, etc. 1885 Swainson Prim. Nantes Birds 
188 ‘Mussel pecker. 1889 H . Saunders Man. 543 A common 
name [for the Oyster-catcher] is ‘ Sea Pie ' . . another equally 
appropriate term behw “Mussel-picker’, 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 494 Urticaria is occasionally symptomatic 
of grave conditions, such as ‘mussell poisoning, infective 
fevers [etc.]. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 293 A ‘Mussel 
rake. 1681 Grew Musxum m. 1. L 265 A Piece of white 
‘Muscle-Rock. Musculites Saxum. X747 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery ix. 88 ‘Muscle-Sauce made thus is very good. 
1853 Zoologist XI. 3862 With an especial reference to the 
‘ ‘mussel-scale ' of the apple. 1552 Huloet, ‘Muskleskalp. 
1593 Minutes of Culross Council, To be given to George 
Bruer for the ancarage and mussel-scalp. 1879 H. Steven- 
son in R. Lubbock Fauna Norf. Mem. 15 The sandy flats 
and mussel-scalps of that portion of the coast. 1896 J. H. 
Crawford Wild LifeScoil. 271 The punt lingered opposite 
the mud flats, or mussel-scaups exposed by the tide. 1771 
Mss. Haywood New Present 39 ‘Mussel Soup. 1681 Grew 
M usxumm. 1. i.264The ‘Muscle-Stone. Musculites. CX515 
Cocke Lore l Is B. 5 Steuen mesyll mouthe ‘muskylt taker. 

Mussel (m»'s’l), v. [f. Mussel .rA] In 
passive : To be poisoned by eating- mussels. 

1857 Dunglison Diet. Med. _s. v, Mytilus edulis, One 
affected with such phenomena is said, occasionally, to be 
musselled. 1886 Gentl. Mag. Apr, 407 Once or twice in a 
lifetime, the mussel-eater is ‘musseled ’, i. e. poisoned more 
or less dangerously. 

M.ussel(e, -lie, obs. forms of Moksel. 
M/ussel(l, obs. forms of Muzzle. 

Musse lege, obs. form of Mucilage. 

M/lis salim, variant of Musellim. 

Musselim, -olin, obs. forms of Muslin. 
Musselmancn, obs. forms of Mussulman. 
Mussel plum. [Named from its resemblance 
in shape ana colour to a mussel-shell.] A dark 
purple variety of plum. Also attrib. in mussel- 
plum cheese . 
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1626 Bacon’ Sylva § 509 The Muscle-Plumme,the Damasm 
Plumnie [etc.]* 1657 Austen Fruit Trees {2d. 2) 57 , 1 esteeme 
the Mustle Plum one of the best. 1676 Worudge Cyder 
\16g1) 220 The Muscle-plum one of the best of plums 1729 
Langley Pomona 89 The liruxel Apricot.. is best propa- 
gated on the Muscle-Plumb Stock. 1808 Mrs. R undell 
Pout. Cookery (1824) 313 Mussel-plum Cheese. 1881 En- 
cycl. Brit. XII. 275/2 The Mussel, Brussels, St. Julien, and 
Pear plums. 

Mu'ssel-sliell. The shell of a mussel. 

e 723 Corpus Gloss. 863 Cone a, musclan seel. 1387-8 T, 
Usk Test. Love ill. i. (Skeat) 1 . 45 On the see sides in the 
more Britain in muskle shelles of the beuenly dewe the best 
hen engendred. 1584 R. Scot Diseov. Witcher, i. iv. (18S6) 

8 They can saile in an egge shell, a cockle or muscle shell. 
1681 Grew Musimtm 1. vi. ii. 148 The Natives of Brasile use 
Muscle-shells for Spoons and Knives. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 

<V Card. 312 As thin as a Muscle-Shell. 1839 Glover s Hist. 
Derby I. 95 A stratum of muscle shells. 1873 Browning 
Red Cott. Nt.-cap 34 Granite and muscle-shell are ground 
alike To glittering paste. 

b. nonce-use. One who gapes like a mussel-shell. 
1598 Shaks. Merry IV, tv. v. 29 Simp. Pray you Sir,was’t 
not the Wise-woman of Brainford! Pal. I marry was it 
(Mussel-shell] what would you with her? 

t Mu ssel’. Ohs. [If not a misprint for mussel , 
prob. f. musse Meuse + -er 1 .] = Muskt. 

1611 Barrey Ram Alley 11. i. C e, We can finde .. the 
mussers, formes and holes, You yong men vse. 

Musshell, mussil, obs. forms of Mussel. 
Mussiek, variant of Mussuck. 

Mussilage, obs. form of Mucilage. 
Mussilman, obs. form of Mussulman. 

Mussit, dial, form of Muset, 
t Mu ssitant, a. Obs. [a. L. mussitant-em, 
pr, pple. of mussitare : see next.] Speaking in an 
undertone ; muttering, murmuring. 

1681 [see Mukmurant]. 

+ Mussitate, Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. mussi- 
tare, freq. of tints sure to mutter.] intr. To mutter. 

1626 Minsheu Duct or (ed. 2) 484 To Mussitate, or mutter 
betweene the teeth. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 59 It did still 
muscitate [sic] in dark corners. 1721 Bailey, To mussitate, 
to mutter often. 

Mussitation (musit^-jon). [ad. late L. tnus- 
sitation-em , n. of action f. mussitare : see prec.] 
Muttering; murmuring. 

*649 Roberts Clovis Bill. 443 marg., A mussitation, or 
low prayer. 1734 A.. Young Idol. Corrupt. II. J44 The 
Murmur, or Mussitation, which Liquor makes that is pent up 
in a Bottle. _ 2891 Syd. Sac. Lex., M Hesitation, . . M utter- 
ing ; a morbid symptom consisting in movement of the lips 
of the sick without the production of sound or of articulate 
sounds, or a muttering with a very low voice. 

Mussite (nm'ssit). Min. [Named by Bon- 
voisin in 1806 from the Mussa Alp, Tyrol, its 
locality : see - ite.] Obs. synonym of diopside. 

1819 Bakewell Introd. Min. 304 Diopside, Mussite and 
Alalite, are names given to certain minerals found in the 
plain of Mussa, and at Ala in Piedmont. 1883 Encycl, Brit. 
XVI. 416/1. 

Mussleman, variant of Mussulman. 

Mussoey, mussoi, variant forms of Massoy. 
Mussoola(h, variant forms of Masoola(h. 
Muss-rot, variant of Musrol. 
it Mussuck (mwswk). Anglo-Indian. Forms: 

7 mussocke, 9 musak, (? corruptly) muskatt, 
mussak, mussiek, mussoclx, mussuck, musuk. 
[Hindi mafak .] A leather water- bag ; usually, one 
made of the whole skin of a goat. 

x6io Finch in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 1 . 427 A Mussocke 
of water being sold for a Rupia. 1802 Misc. Ess. in Ann. 
Reg. 814/1 The troops from India brought Muskatts or 
leather bags to contain the water in. 1840 A. Abbott in 
C. R. Low Afghan War( 1879) 133 At Kooner I had a raft 
of fifty ‘ mussucks \ very badly put together and with 
scarcely any timber on it. 1867 A - L. Adams Wand. Eat. 
India 59 When the cooling effects of a mussiek of water re- 
freshed us for our breakfast. 

atirib. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 13 May 3/1 In the meantime 
Mussoch rafts, i.e., rafts supported by inflated goats’ skins, 
were improvised to transport men from one bank to: the 
other, worked by native boatmen. 

Mussulage, variant of Musculage, 
MussiilaE., variant of Massoola(h. 
Mussulman (nws#lmi&n), sb. and a. Forms : 
6, 9 muselman, 7 moussilimaa, mulsulman, 
musoelman, musilmau, musleman, mussal- 
man, mussalmoue, mussilman, 7-9 musalman, 
musselman, musslemau, musulman, 9 moosul- 
man, musselmaaa, muasulmaua, 7- mussul- 
man. pi. -mans. Catachresth pi. 7-9 -men* [a* 
Pers, musulman, primarily an adj. f. Pers. 

(a. Arab.) Muslim : see Moslem. Cf. med.L. 

musubnmus (Aragon, 12th c,), F. musulman (fem. 
-an), Sp. musulman, -piano, Pg. musulmao, It. 
musulmano, G, ■muselmann.'} 

A. sb. A Mohammedan. 

1363-83 Foxr A. Sf M. 759/2 And if it chaunce a Christian 
being on horsebacke, to meet or passe by a Musulman. that 
is a Turkish priest [etc.]. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicho- 
lay’s Voy. it. xxi. 59 No Muselmans shall enter into their 
Mosques, without they be first wel washed and purified. 
1613 Bedwell Moham. Imp. 1. § 9 The Musselmans. .do 
exerdse themselues in feats of armes. 163a Lithgow Tran, 
v. 206 They call themselues Musilmans, to wit, good be- 
leeuers. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, xv. 31 Saying 


that it was not lawful for any to enjoy the blessings of God, 
but the holy and j'ust Moussilimans, such as they were. 
1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2237/1 The Cairnacan to raise money 
for the War, had sent to all the rich Musselmen. 1788 
Gibbon Decl. $ P\ 1 . V. 212 Prayer, fasting, and alms, are 
the religious duties of a Musulman. 1800 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) I. 76 There are 4 musselmenn upon the 
island of Serringapatan. 188S A 1 ,ln 1 jtt Co m or. Unite Serai, 

15 Mar. Cambr. Rev. p. lxii, We have only to look at the 
character of the prayers which every pious Musalman daily 
offers up. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Mussulmans. 

1684 tr. Tavernier's Trav. II. 46 If it [Persia] were., 
really sensible of Piety and the Musal-Man Faith. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India <V P. 91 Here are a sort of bold, lust y, 
and most an end, drunken Beggars, of the Musslemen Cast. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. P. 1 . V. 212 The gravest of the Musul- 
man doctors imitate the modesty of their master. . 1817 
Byron Beppo Ixxxi, Less in the Mussulman than Christian 
way. 1883 F. Day Indian Fish 17 A Mussalman tribe, 
composed of immigrants from Arabia. 

Hence Mussulma-nic, + Mtrssrilmanis h. adjs. 

= Mussulman a.; Mu'ssulmanism (now rare), 
Mohammedanism ; i! Mussulmanlik [Turkish 
inusulmnnlik\ , the Mussulman faith, Islam; 
f Mkrssulmanlike a., Mohammedan ; Mtfssul- 
manly adv. (rare ~ °), in the manner of Mussul- 
mans (Craig 1849); t Mussulmans Anglo-Indian 
[cf. Moons], the Urdu language. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 159 As well in.. Constantinople, 
as in other places of your Musulmanlike Empire. 1625 
Purchas Pilgrims II. ix. xv. 1610 From that time the 
Mussulmanlick beganne, that is, the true Beliefe. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 272 Hee dyed Anno Domini 273, 
and before the Hegira or Mussulmanish accompt 347. 1731 
Bailey vol. II. (ed. 2], Mussulmanism, Mahometanism. 1767 

J. Rennell MS. Let. in Yule448/i But the politest Language 
is the Moors or Mussulmans and Persian. 1800 Chron. in 
Asiat. Ann. Reg. 53/2 The leopard, with a true Mussul- 
manic aversion for swine’s flesh, rather avoided this animal. 
Ibid., Misc. Tr. 123/2 Several of the Mussulmans assert 
that Ally was the first person who embraced Mussulmanism. 
1863 Morn. Star 6_ Mar., Rare as are conversions from Mus- 
sulmanism to Christianity,, .yet fewer still are the instances 
in which the proselytes to either faith are women. 1900 
Dundee Advert. 29 Nov. 4 Mussulmanic theology. 

t Musaulmin, repr. Arab, muslimin pi. (See 
Moslem.) 

1679 L. Addison 1st St. Mahutnedism 96 The Musulmin 
are very metaphorical in expressing themselves in the descrip- 
tion of their Faith. Ibid. 97. 

Mussulwoman (marsolwumsen). Humorous. 
Alemale Mussulman. Hence Mussulwomanisha. 

1668 Dryden Even. Love 111. i, Jar. A Mussulman, at 
your service. Wild. A Musselwoman, say you ? 1817 Byron 
Beppo lxxvii, The poor dear Mussulwomen whom I mention. 
1840 Hood Kilmansegg, Her Fancy Ball xxiv, And Lady 

K. nid-nodded her head, Lapp'd in a turban fancy-bred,.. 
Some Mussul-womanish mystery. 1834 Tad's Mag. XXL 
136 Amidst the shrieks of the terrified Mussulwoman. 

Mussy (mzrsi), a. U.S. [f. Muss sbA + -y.] 
Untidy, rumpled, tousled. Hence Mtfssiness. 

1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Mussy. 1. Disarranged, dis- 
ordered, tumbled .2. . .Smeary, dirty, nasty. 1869 N. Y. 
Independent 23 Mar. (Cent.), A general appearance of mussi- 
ness, characteristic of the man. 1873 W. S. Mayo Never 
Again v iii. toi A warm but somewhat mussy victorine of 
cat-skin that encircled her neck. 1896 Peterson Mag. VI. 
330/2 A trunkful of limp, mussy, bedraggled gowns. 
Mussy, obs. variant of Muzzy a. 

Must (m»st), sb\ Also 3-4, 9 most, 4-7 
muste, 5 moste, 7 moust. [ad. L. must-um , 
orig. neut. (sc. vinUm) of musius adj., new, fresh. 
Cf. OHG, (MHG. and mod.G.) most, OF. moust 
(F. moM), Sp., Pg., It. mosto.] 

1 . New wine ; the juice of the grape either ttnfer- 
mented or before the fermentation is completed. 
Also new must. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. v. § 2 Ne meaht ]m win wringan 
on mide winter, >eah Se wel lyste wearmes mustes. c 1203 
Lay. 8723 Nes per neou]jer win ne must [<ri27S most]. *11300 
Cursor M. 18968 * Drunken,’ pai said, ‘ o must ar pai.’ 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. 368 May no drynke me moiste ne 
my thruste slake, Tyl pe vendage falle in pe vale of iose- 
phath, pat I drynke riijte ripe must {MS. P. most: 1393 
C. text most) resureccio mortuorum. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 
11. x. 89 The clustres of grapes ben so grete and so full of 
Muste that [etc.]. 1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke v. 73 
Will put newe muste into old bottelles, 1671 Milton P. R. 
iv. 16 Or as a swarm of flies in vintage time, About the 
wine-press where sweet moust is pour'd, Beat off, returns 
as ott with humming sound. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery's 
Course Chem, 246 Wine is nothing else hut the Muste, or 
J uyee of ripe Grapes, whose Spirituous parts are disingaged, 
and set at liberty in the Fermentation. 1773 R, Chandler 
Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 213 We stopped at Mersenet.. 
which afforded us a dish of boiled wheat, and some must of 
wipe. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric.Chcm. iii. (1814) 130 When 
this juice [of the grape], or must, as it is commonly called is 
exposed to the temperature of about 70 0 , the fermentation 
begins. *874 Symonus Sk. Italy fy Greece (1898) I. xi. 210 
Men,. are treading the red must into vats and tuns. 
pi. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 150 As touching Musts or new 
Wines. 1634 R, H. Salerues Regim. 73 Inconveniences 
that breed by drinking of new Wine or Musts. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Jan, 7/1 Musts which twenty years ago readily 
sold for from 80 to 90 pesetas per hectolitre now sell for 13 
or 14 pesetas. 

b, transf. and fig. 

1563 Man Muscuhts' Commonptl. 153 Els the Jewes might 
ban® with good reason preferred the old wine of Moses lawe, 
aboue the new must of the doctrine of Christ. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr,, Must,.. s.ny thing fresh or new. 1850 Neale 
Med, Hymns (1867) 1 15 From the Cross's pole of glory Flows 


the must of ancient story In the Church’s winevat stored. 
1865 Swinburne Rococo 40 The blood red must of pain. 

t c. In (the) must, on the must : said of wine 
while still in process of fermentation. Also fig. Obs. 

1333 Elyot Cast. Helthe 1. 13 b, Wyne in muste or 
sowre. 1394 Plat Jewell-ho. n. 16 Rhenish wine in the 
muste. 1634 Massinger Very Woman m. v, ’Tis wine; I 
sure ’tis wine 1 excellent strong wine 1 I’th must I take it. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1662) 1. 8 Which hath made his 
Holynesse the more cautious, to canonize none whitest their 
memories are on the Must, immediately after their Deaths. 
*21700 Dryden Baucis .y Philemon in The Wine. .Still 
working in the Must, and lately press’d. 

-|- 2 . a. Any juice or liquor undergoing or prepared 
for Undergoing alcoholic fermentation. Obs. 

1382 Wyci.if Song Sol. viii. 2 , 1 slial 3yue thee drinken 
of spiced win, and of the must of my poomgarnetes [Vulg. 
mustnm malormn ]. 1708 J. Phii.U'S Cyder 1. 3 The Must, 

of pallid Hue, declares the Soil Devoid of Spirit. 

b. dial. The pulp of apples or pears after the 
juice has been pressed out in making cider or perry'. 

1670 in Evelyn's Pomona , etc. (ed. 2) 63 To preserve the 
Must (which is the bruised Fruit) from straining through 
the Crib when they apply the Skrews. 1794 J. Clark 
Agric. Here/. 40 Drawing the stone on its edge.. over the 
fruit in the trough, until it is reduced into a kind of paste, 
provincially must. 1897 Evesham Jrnl. 16 Jan. (E.D.D.), 
There can be no doubt ahout the must being highly accept- 
able in a winter of food scarcity [for cattle]. 

c. 1 The pulp of potatoes prepared for fermenta- 
tion’ (Cent. Diet. 1S90). 

j- 3 . A variety of cider-apple. Obs. 

1664 Beale in Evelyn Pomona, etc. 26 We should prefer a 
peculiar Cider-fruit, which in Herefordshire are generally 
called Musts; (both the Apple and the Liquor and the 
Pulpe together in the contusion) as from the Latine Mustum. 
1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 327 The best sorts [of 
apples] for Cyder are found to be the Redstreak, the White 
Must, the Green Must [etc.]. X764 Museum Rust. II. x. 37. 

4 . attrib., as must-maker, - making ; -tub, -tun, 
-ml; + must-month, September. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. ii. iv. Columnes 404 In 
Must-Month [orig. ait mois donne-vin ], the Beam Stands 
equi-poiz’d in equi-poizing them [sc. day and night]. 1853 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 700 A little red precipitate of mercury, 
when added to the must-tun, stopped the fermentation. 1862 
M. B. Edwards John <5- /, I. xii. 254 Cider or most making. 
Ibid. 255 John looked at the geese-stuffers— I at the most 
makers. 1870 A uctioneer's Catal. in Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Must-tub. [‘ The tub into which the apple-pulp 
is put, in the process of cider-making.’] 

+ Must, sbA- Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 moist, 6-7 
muisfc, 6, 9 must. [a. OF. must (15th c. in pomme 
de must must-ball), var. of muse Musk.] a. Musk ; 
also attrib. in must-ball, -box. b. (See quot, 1808.) 

1488 Inv, R. Wardrobe (1815) 5 Item, twa tuthpikis of 
gold, with a chenye, a perle & erepike, a moist ball of gold 
[etc.]. 15x3 Douglas ASneis xii. JProl. 148 Must, myr, aloes, 
or confectioun. a 1383 Montgomerie Plyting 15 Thy smell 
was sa fell, and stronger than muist. a 1693 M. Bruce 
Good News Evil T. (1708) 68, I carry a little Muist-hox 
(which is the Word of God) in my Bosom, and when I meet 
with the ill Air of ill company, that's like to gar me Swarf, 
I besmell my self with the sw eet savour of it. 1808 Jamie- 
son, Must, an old term, applied by the vulgar to hair- 
powder, or flour used for this purpose. S. Perhaps it might 
anciently receive this name as being scented with musk, 

5. must. 1843 M. A. Richardson Local Hist. Table-bk. 
VI. 272 Their necks deep-pierc’d, with must abound. 

Must (most), sb.z [? Back-formation from 
Musty a.: cf. Must o.] Mustiness; mould. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xm. Ixxviii. (1612) 322 By Rot, 
Must, Sowernes, Fruits, Corne, Wine good-Quallities forgo. 
1693 Evelyn De la Quint, Compl. Gard. 1 . 88 A kind of 
Cellar, which is never without some Taste of Must. 1743 
Loud. <5* Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 261 Water naturally breeds 
a Must, which is a Sort of Mushroom. 1778 [W. Mar- 
shall] Minutes Agric. 15 July an. 1777 , 1 ant in hopes that 
it will act as an antiputrescent, and preserve it from mould 
and must. 1827 Hood Ode to Melancholy 116 Like the 
sweet blossoms of the May, Whose fragrance ends in must. 
1832 H. Mayhew in Visct. Ingestre Meliara Ser, L 279 
There was a smell of must and dry rot that told of damp and 
imperfect ventilation. 1833 Dickens Dorrit 11. x, The gloom 
and must and dust of the whole tenement were secret. 1867 
J. Hogg Microsc. 11. i. 298 From this stage it readily passes 
to that of must and mildew. 1897 Literature 11 Dec. 233/3 
His notes, .savour of dryness and must. 

Jig. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. viii. xxxii. Such was his 
minde, tainted with idle must. 1869 Lynch Ch. 4* State 23 
If you defile by the dust and must and rust of time the 
holiest pages of the Bible. 

KCust, sbf The verb Must used for the nonce 
as a noun in obvious applications. 

1603 Dekker, etc. Grissil tv. ii, Must is for kings, And 
low obedience for low underlings. x6n Beaum. & Fl. King 
4- no King iv. iii, 1 Sw. I, this must be granted. 2 Sw. 
Stilly this must? 1 Sw. I say this must be granted. 2 Sw. 
I, give me the must again, brother, you palter. 1616 B. 
Tonson Devil an Ass in. iii. 209 Men You must. Eve. 
Must I ? Doe you your musts, Sir, I’ll doe mine. 1736 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet, s, v. Away, Away with this must, aufer 
mihi oportet. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 680 
There is no must in the case, but they may and ought to be 
forborne. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. in. xxiii, In uttering 
these three terrible musts, Klesmer lifted up three long 
fingers in succession, 1883 Pall Mall G. 17 Jan. x/x The 
absolute Must of Duty and of Right 

+ Must, a! Obs. rare. Forms: 5 moste, 6 
must. [ad. L. (vTmim) must-urn : see Must sbl\ 
Of wine : New, unfermented. 

C1440 GestaRom. xxi. 337 (Cambr. MS.) Gyf me A draught 
of thi wyne moste. 1339 Morwyng Evonym. 383 Siethmg 
1 the medicines with the wyne whyle it is must and new. 
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t M'&st, a. 2 rare— 1 . [Cf. Musty ai] ?Sottr. 
1547 Boorde Brev. Health ccclxxxi. 122 His stomake is 
turned and must, or els is redy to perbreake or to vomyt. 
Must (mwst), «. 3 andj/J .5 Also mustlx (moost). 
[a. Urdu mast, a. Pers. mast lit. ‘ intoxicated ’.] 

A. adj. Applied to male animals, as elephants and 
camels, in a state of dangerous frenzy to which they 
are subject at irregular intervals. Phr. to go must. 

1871 Forsyth Highl. India 287 She is not subject to the 
danger of becoming ‘must’ and uncontrollable, as male 
elephants do periodically after a certain age. 1886 KirLiNG 
Departm. Ditties (1899) 31 That Commissariat elephant had 
suddenly gone musth. 1805 Mrs. B. M. Croker Village 
Tales (1896) 89 A 1 must' elephant. 

transf 1893 Sat. Rev. 2 Dec. 61 1 Mr. Labouchere ‘went 
must ’ on the Matabele business. 

B. sb. 

1 . The condition or state of being ‘ must ’. 

1878 J. Gibson in Encyc.1. Brit. VIII. 124/1 An elephant 
in ‘ must as this frenzied condition is termed, is regarded 
as the most dangerous of animals. 1901 Wide World Mag. 
VIII. 194/1 A huge, tuskless elephant, in a state of must or 
periodical madness. 

attrib. 188a Times Law Rep. 8 Mar., After Elephants 
arrived at the age of 21 they became dangerous at certain 
seasons, called ‘Must’ or ‘Moost Season’. 1890 Baker 
Wild Beasts I. 46 The approach of the ‘must’ period is 
..perceived by a peculiar exudation of an oily nature. 

2 . ‘ An elephant in must’. In recent Diets. 

Must (m»st), Forms: 1 moste, 2-6 mosfce, 

musts, 3-6 most, 4 mast, 5 moost, 6 Sc. moist, 

3- must. 2nd sing. 1 mostes, mostest, 2-3 
mostes, 2-5 mostast, 5 mustsst, 5- must. Plural 
1 mostan, -on, -un, 4-5 moston, 3-g mosten, 

4- 5 mostyn, mustyn, 6 musten, 3-5 most(e, 3- 
must. [OE. mdste, pi. moston, subj. m&sten , pa. t. 
of mot pret.-pres., Mote v.] An auxiliary of 
predication, followed by the infinitive (without to). 

fl. The past tense of Mote v. Obs. 

1 . In the sense of Mote v. i, expressing permis- 
sion or possibility, a. Past ind. = might, was 
able or permitted to, could. Chiefly with negative 
expressed or implied. 

Beowulf 3100 penden he burhwelan brucan moste. cxooo 
iliLFRic Gram. xliv. (Z.) 264 Tibi licuit Su mostest. CI175 
Lamb. Horn. 9 }ef Jju sungedest toward pine drihtene and 
me hit mihte witen, noujeer gold ne seoluer no moste gan 
for pe. C1225 Ancr. R. 260 Of al pe brode eorcle ne moste 
he habben a grot, forte deien uppon. c 127s XI Pains of 
Hell iqo in O. E. Misc. 152 For heo nolclen beon ischriven 
pe liwile pat hi mosten lyuen. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 352/243 
po pis bodi ne moste beo ifounde in Engelonde. <11384 
Chaucer H. Fame ill. roo4 They wer a-cheked bothe two 
And neyther of hem most out goo. ? a r4oo Arthur 570 
Mordred fly toward Londoun, He most not come in pe toun. 
c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 17535 He. .bad hem male Be-tvvene 
hem of Grece— iff tbei moste — A fyual pes, what-so it coste. 

lb. Past subj., in petitions, final clauses, wishes, 
and the like «= might, should, might be permitted to. 
Occas. with omission of inf. of vb. of motion (cf. 8 a). 

<.•893 K. /Elfrf.d Oros. v. ix. 232 And eft wairon biddende 
past Metellus to Rome moste. <xgoo Cynewulf Crist 1388 
pait Su mostes wealdan worulde gesceaftum. c 1203 Lay. 
19880 He bad pe to fultume pene milde godes sune, pat pu 
mostes wel don. C1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2624 lakabeo wente 
bliSe agen, 3 at 3he 5 e cildes [MS. gildes] fostre muste ben, 
c 1305 St. Andrew 75 in E. E. P. 11862) 100 Hail beo pu, 
swete Rode, he seide : swettest of alle treo pat pu wip mie 
louerdes lymes ihalewed mostest beo. <1x350 Will. Paterae 
3978 Pe king bisoujt pe queue,.. pat be most se his sone. 
1362 Lange. P. PI. A. vill, 23 And for pei sworen bi heore 
soule — ■’ so God hem moste helpe 1 ' — A^oyn heore clene 
Concience, heore catel to sulle. C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 
404 Mekely she to the sergeant preyde..That she moste 
kisse hire child er pat it deyde. C1400 Brut cxii. 114 If 3e 
wolde consent and grant pat y most her haue. 

2 . In the sense of Mote v. 2, expressing neces- 
sity or obligation, a. Past ind. — had to, was 
obliged to, it was necessary that (I) should. 

Occas. with omission of inf. ofvb. of motion (cf. 8 a). 
Beowulf 1939 past hit sceadenmsel scyran moste, cwealm- 
bealu cyfian. a 1000 Fallen Angels 108 Mr ic moste in 
Seossum atolan aeSele ^ebidan. c 1203 Lay. 9904 pider him 
com sonde ut of pissen londe paet . .he mosten [s/e] cume 
sone to his kine-dome. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1364 Bicom to 
pet te king, Maxence, moste fearen. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2249 Wit cord and plum _pai wroght sa hei, pe hette o pe 
sun moght pai noght drei, par-for most pai pam hide Bath 
wit hors and camel hide. <11300 Vox 4- Wolf 8$ in Iiazl. 
E. P. P. I. 60 A-doun he moste, he wes therinne. c 1330 
Will. Palerne 1052 panne sehj pei no socour but sunder 

t anne peimoste. c 1384 Chaucer H. Famet. 187 And seyde 
e most vnto Itayle. 1390 Gower Couf 1 . 1x9 The day was 
wonder hot withalle, And such a thurst was on him falle, 
That he moste owther deie or drinke. 1450 in FaUrC. Eng. 
Lett. (1880)4 And they seyd he most speke with here master. 
1471 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) I. 33 How dardanus slew 
his broder iasius by trayson wherfore he moste departe out 
of the contre. 

b. Past subj. = should or would be obliged to . . , 
would of necessity . . . 

e 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 30 , 1 moste been a Rethor excel- 
lent That koude hise colours longynge for that Art If he 
sholde hire discryuen euery part. Ibid. 434 For wel she 
wiste The ffaukon moste fallen fro the twiste, Whan pat it 
swowned next for lakke of blood. 

II. Used as a pres, tense, and hence (under certain 
conditions) as a past tense corresponding to this. 

The use as a present arose from the practice of employing 
the past subj, as a moderate, cautious, or polite substitute 
fox the present indicative. The modern use as a past tense 
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coincides with sense 2, hut app. does not historically descend 
from it, exc. that the preterital use in must needs (see N eed, 
Needs advs.) may perhaps represent a continuous survival. 

3 . Equivalent to the older Mote v. 2, expressing 
necessity : Am (is, are) obliged or required to ; have 
(has) to; it is necessary that (I, you, he, it, etc.) 
should. In the second person, must now chiefly 
expresses a command or an insistent request or coun- 
sel ; in the third person it tends to be restricted to 
the expression of a necessity which is either imposed 
by the will of the speaker, or relative to some speci- 
fied end, or enunciated as a general proposition. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5018 Yee most [Gott. must] yow hast on 
your fare, a 1300 K. Horn (Laud MS.) 1234 Reymyld, 
qwad horn, ich moste wende To j>e wodes hende. c 1386 
Chaucer Wife's Prol. 440 Oon of vs two moste bowen 
doutelees And sith a man is moore resonable Than wooman 
is, ye moste ben suffrable. 1426 Lydg. De Gtiil. Pilgr. 2955 
Consydre how thow art ysett Vnder a-nother, and soget To 
hym, and mvstest hym obeye. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Athan. Creed, He therefore that will bee saued : 
roust thus thinke of the trinitie. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 56 The Thracians when they must pass ouer frosen 
streames, sende out theyr Wolues. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 
Hi. ii. 45 What are you gone againe, you must he watcht 
ere you be made tame, must you ? 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. Wks. VI. 253 Tom, you must go with us to Lady 
Smart’s to Breakfast. 1768 Bickerstaff Padlock 1. ii. (1824) 

4 Diego (Unseen, puts on a large padlock) That must do till 
I get a larger. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 16/1 The books 
must be produced, as we cannot receive parole evidence of 
their contents. 1799 E. Du Bois Piece Family Blog. III. 
203 Well, since it seems that it must be so, I do acquiesce 
in it. 1810 Syd. Smith Wks.( 1850) 188/1 It must be remem- 
bered, that [etc.]. 1891 Law Times XC. 44X/2 The judges 

criticise Parliament, and they in their turn must accept 
criticism upon their order. 

b. Used to express a fixed or certain futurity. 
I must — I am fated or certain to . . . , I shall cer- 
tainly or inevitably ... 

<2x400-30 Alexander 707 Thik & thraly am I thrett & 
thole must I sone pe siauughter of my awne sonn. 1526 
Tindale John iii. 30 He must increace : and I muste 
decreace. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. iv. i. 48, I heare thou 
must, and nothing may prorogue it, On Thursday next be 
married to this Countie. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, tv. 372 
Crowds of dead, that never must return To their lov’d 
Hives. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 28 Apr. i, My wooll will 
suffer for want of grace, and I must be a loser on all sides. 
1892 Ld. Esher in Law Times Rep. LXVII. 211/1 The 
sewage matter.. goes along a sewer which must carry it 
into the stream, unless it is intercepted on the way. 

c. In expressions like I must say ■= I cannot help 
saying. Also in explanatory clauses, as you must 
know or understand — you ought to be informed, 
1 would have you know. 

1563-83 Foxe_ A. 4- M. 988/1 You must vnderstand, 
through the Citie of Rome, runneth a famous Riuer, called 
Tiber. 1381 Pettie tr. Guazeo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 111, 

I must saye, that your taste differeth much from mine. 1399 
Q. Euz. Let. in Moryson I tin. (1617) n. 40 Wemust there- 
fore let you know, that as it cannot be ignorance, so it can- 
not be want of meanes. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 40 p r, I 
must atlow, that there are very noble Tragedies, which have 
been framed upon the other Plan. 1713 — Guard. No. 97 
T 1 Now you must know, sir, my face is as white as chalk, 
1721 Amherst Terras Fit, No. 34 (1754) 181 He. .gave me 
a glass of each to taste ; which, I must say, was excel- 
lent ale indeed. 1871 M. Arnold Friendship's Garland 
169 The Morning Star, I must say, does its duty nobly. 
1873 Juwett Plato (ed. 2) II. 49 , 1 must beg to be absolved 
from the promise. 

d. As a past tense : Was obliged, had to ; it was 
necessary that (I, he,, it, etc.) should. 

In modern tase confined to instances of oblique narration, 
and of the virtual oblique narration in which the speaker 
has in his mind what might have been said or thought at the 
time. To say 1 1 must go to London yesterday’ would now 
be a ludicrous blunder. 

1691 Shadwell Scowrers 1, i. 3 In those days a man could 
not go from the Rose Tavern to the Piazza once, but he 
must venture his life twice. X720 Wei.tqn Suffer. Son of 
God I. viii. 204 Thou wast but just come into the World, 
when, presently, Thou must Away, and take thy Flight 
into Egypt. 1781 C. Johnston Hist. J. Juniper II. 13 
He said he must e’en be content to stay where he was. 1783 
Cowper Let. to Newton 27 Aug., I foresaw plainly this in- 
convenience : that, in writing to him on such an occasion, 
I must almost unavoidably make self and seifs book the 
subject. 1802 Wordsw. Sonn., 1 Once did Site hold' 8 She 
was a Maiden City, bright and free ; . .And, when She took 
unto herself a Mate, She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1841) 260 If you wanted to know 
what Abelard knew, you must go and listen to Abelard. 1843 
E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 154 Poussin must spend his 
life in Italy before he could paint as hedid. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, J. I. 50 It was necessary to make a choice. The 
government must either submit to Rome, or must obtain 
the aid of the Protestants. Ibid. v. 619 Vet a few hours of 
gloomy seclusion, and he must die a violent and shameful 
death. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 74 He could 
not bear to be idle. .he must always be doing something. 

e. As a past or historical present tense, must is 
sometimes used satirically or indignantly with re- 
ference to some foolish or annoying action or some 
untoward event. Now colloq. 

1390 Gower Conf. II, 14s Whan that the lord comth horn 
ayefn, The janglere moste somwhat seiti. 1603 Shaks. 
Much, iv. iii. 212 And I must be from thence? My wife 
kil'dtoo? Mod. colloq. The fool must needs go and quarrel 
with his only friend. Just when I was busiest, that bore C. 
must come in and waste three hours. As soon as 1 had 
recovered from my illness, what must I do but break my leg? 

4. In the first person, must often expresses an 


insistent demand or a firm resolve on the part of 
the speaker. Hence also in the second and third 
persons, rendering sentiments imputed to others. 

a 1425 Cursor M. 6569 iTrin.) Who made J>is calf I most 
[other texts I wald] him ken. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Polys 
(1874) II. 98 Nowe Carles are nat content with one grange 
Nore one ferme place, such is theyr insolence They must 
haue many. 1330 Palsgr. 642/2, 1 muste be prayed, .to do 
a thynge, je me veulx prier. 1673 Duyuen Marr. d-la- 
Mode iv. iii. 60, I must, and will go. 1798 Joanna Baillik 
Tryal v. i, Softly, Mariane ; let us leave this room, if you 
must laugh, for he will overhear you. 1827 Wordsw. Lit. 
Crit. (1903) 258 He is not content with a_ ring and a brace- 
let, but 'he must have rings in the ears, rings on the nose- 
rings everywhere. 

5 . As ?nus t has no pa. pple., the need of a past 
conditional has been supplied by placing the princi- 
pal verb in the perfect infinitive. Thus I must 
have seen it — 1 should (in the case supposed) 
necessarily have seen it ; I must have done it = 

I should have had to do it, or have been obliged 
to do it. 

c 1460 Towiteley Myst. xxx. r8o Bot, sir, I tell you before, 
had domysday ogbt tarid, We must haue biggid hell more, 
the vvarld is so warid. 1526 Tindale Heo. xii. 20 Yf a 
beast had touched the mountayne, hit must have bene 
stoned. 1621 Donne Serin, xv. (1640) 1 . 149 A Sheriffe that 
should bums him, who were condemned to be hanged, were 
a murderer, though that man must have dyed. 1693 Dryden 
Parallel Poetry 4- Painting Ess. (ed. Ker) 1 1 . 146 Whereas 
if I had chosen a noon-day light for them, somewhat must 
have been discovered which would rather have moved our 
hatred than our pity. 1714 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 2x2 Had this point been steadily pursued, .there 
must probably have been an end ot faction. 1813 Jans 
Austen Emma vii, Indeed, Plarriet, it would have been a 
severe pang to lose you ; but it must have been. You would 
have thrown yourself out of all good society. I must have 
iven you up. 1896 Law ‘Times Rep. LXXIIl. 616/1 If he 
ad looked he must have seen the light of the approaching 
train. 1896 F. S. JBoas Shaks. 4- Predec. 3S4 note, Had it 
[Hamtetj been in existence. . before 1598, it must have been 
mentioned by Meres. 

6. Expressing the infeired or presumed certainty 
of a fact ; either (with present inf.) relating to the 
present time, as in you must be aware of this ~ 

I cannot doubt that you are aware ol this; or (with 
perfect inf.) relating to the past, as in he must have 
done it = it is to be concluded that he did it. 

Sometimes expressing an inference which will he rendered 
necessary if some particular assumption is made, as in :J 
he says so, it must be true ; if he realty did it, he must 
have been mad. 

1652 Evelyn Ess. 1st Bk. Lucretius (1656) 164 The con- 
tinent must be incorporeal, the contained corporeal. 1673 
Dryden Marr.-a-la-Mode 1 . 1 8 Your friend? then he must 
needs be of much merit. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixxi, This 
must have been a sad shock to the poor disconsolate parent. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Jonrn. (1775) I. 61 (Pulse), I am sure 
you must have one of the best pulses of any woman in the 
■world. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man in. (ad jin X But, come, 
the letter I wait for must be almost finished. 180a Wordsw. 
Hart-leap Well 141 What thoughts must through the crea- 
ture's brain have past 1 1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. x. t 8 
Such a house must belong to some family above the common. 
1833 Coleridge Table-t. 4 Jan., Yet the shipping interest, 
who must know where the shoe pinches, complain to this 
day. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxxvl, Flow you must enjoy 
a spell of dulness ! 1887 Hall Caine Coleridge 123 Cole- 
ridge must itave earned a substantial sum by these lectures. 
1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon 1 . 54 He must be an old man. 
X903 Morley Gladstone I. Pref. Note, Between two and 
three hundred thousand written papers of one sort or another 
must have passed under my view. 

T>. In oblique past tepse. 

*726 Swift Gulliver iv. iii, He replied, That I must needs 
be mistaken. Ibid., After which he said, it was plain I must 
be a perfect Yahoo. *834 Tail's Mag. 1 . 13/1 All was shut 
up, in darkness, and mnst have been so for some hours. 

f c. Formerly must be was occas. used for must 
have been -= presumably was. Obs. 

1733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xv. 203 Whilst the Roman 
Empire was in its Glory.. its Price must be then very high. 

7. Ia must not (whether present or pa. t.) the 
negative, though formally belonging to the auxili- 
ary, has the same effect as if it belonged to the 
following infinitive. / must not » I am not al- 
lowed to, I am obliged not to, etc. (sometimes, 
I will not permit myself to). 

The coincidence with the negative use of sense x and of 
Mote v. x is merely accidental. 

1583 Fulke Defense xxii. 512 We must not. .drawe places 
of Scripture vnto Christ, which by the holy Ghost had an 
other meaning. 2394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. i. xo 6 York. 
And therefore is he idle? Glo. O my faire Cousin, I must 
not say sa x6ox — All’s Welt ii. v. 64 You must not mer- 
uaile Helen at my course. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. 1. iv. 10 , 1 
must not thinke There are, euils enow to darken all his 

f oodnesse. 1607 — Cor. 1. i. 43 You must in no way say 
e is couetous. 174X Richardson Pamela II. 362 , 1 will 
love you dearly; but I mustn’t love my Uncle. Why so? 
said he. 1760-72 H. Brooke Pool of Qua l. (1809) 111 . 103 
You must not enter any door of the lower story, .for there 
our domestics inliabic. 1832 Tennyson Death of Old Year 
6 Old year, you must not die ;. .Old year, you shall not die. 
x884‘Lesi.ib Keith ’ A lasnam's Lady III. 279, ‘I suppose 
I mustn’t touch the precious papers?’ she was saying. 190a 
4 Mrs. Alexander ’ Sir anger than Love v, I must not sit 
here talking. . , , 

8 . Elliptical uses. a. With ellipsis of a verb of 
motion. Now arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 184 Allas vn to the 
Barbre nacion I moste goon. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xviil 
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MS' A medecine moste }>er-to, bat myghte amende lie pre- 
lates. C1425 Cast. Pcrsev. 3038 in Macro Plays 167 For, 
wrechyd sowle, bou muste to he'.le. x6n Shaks. Cymb. hi. 
v. 2 My Emperor hath wrote, I must fromhence. 1638 
Junius Paint , Ancients 60 With Poets., out it must what- 
soever they have conceived. 1720 [see 3 d]. 1731 Swift 1 0 
Gay, His work is done, the minister must out. 1834 Tenny- 
son Pocket 111. ii, Seeing he must to Westminster and crown 
Young Henry there to-morrow, 1889 Macm. Mag May 77 
This shamefacedness wiU be thought mere folly ot course in 
these days when everything must to the papers. 

To. With ellipsis of infinitive to be supplied from 
the context. 

Freq. in impers. phrases with needs : see Needs ado. d. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1223 po was al pe court anuyd, as 
he moste nede. c 1400 Desir. Troy 1691 Then meuyt to his 
mynde, as yt most nede, pat [etc.]. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, 
n. ii. 2 Pro. Haue patience, gentle Tulia. lul. I must where 
is no remedy. 160.1 [see Nr; ms ado., cl]. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
III. ii. 97 Com. 1 thinke 'twill seme, if he can thereto frame 
his spirit. Volurn. He must, and will. 1692 R- L’ Estrange 
Fables cclxxii. 238 ’’J'is Good.. to run no more Risque of 
the Main Chance, then of Necessity Must. 1712 Swift 
jr/il. to Stella 21 Dec., 1 dined with Lard Treasurer, and 
must again to-morrow. 1734, 1821, 1871 [see Nef.ds adv, d[. 
1838 J. P. Kennedy Rob of the Bowl ix. (1866) 77 Indeed, 
1 must not and cannot, playmates. 1863 Emerson Yolun- 
iaries iii. is When Duty whispers low. Thou must, lhe 
youth replies, l ean, 1876 Tennyson Harold v. 1, I have 
not spoken to the king One word ; and one I must. Fare- 
well ! 1882 Wheel World May 12 There's no compulsion; 
only you must. 1S86 [see Drive v. B. 1 b]. 

9 . dial. In questions = may, shall. Also if 
J must = if I may. Cf- Mote v. i 


must 

Gloss. — ,., „ — , 

e' time to get tea ready. 1896 Helton-le-Hole Gloss, s.v., 

' Would you like your milk to drink, Mr. P. ‘t ’ ‘Yes, please , 

* Must I bring you’t, then? ' 

t III. 10 . impers. (with personal object.) It be- 
hoves (or behoved), it is (or was) necessary for (a 
person) to. [Cf. Fr. il me faut ; also ME. me 
oughte , Ought v.] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10671 In his seruis me most ai lend 
Bitufxand to ml hues end. c 1330 HnmaJon 8275 1 KSlbing) 
My lyff now inuste me tyne. Ibid. 8409 Ipomadon saw, 
that nedys hym moste. <11.386 Chaucer Can. Yeom.Prol. 
fr T. 393 Vs moste putte oure good in auetiture._ c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 He..feled wfle. .pat him most 
neilez dye beroff, c 1440 Jacob's Well 211 3 >f b ou fynde a 
ihyng pat is nffjt pin, )>e muste restore it. 1471 Caxton 
Recuyell (Sommer) I. 27 For of force me muste obeye the 
kyng. 

Must, vfi Obs. exc. dial, [? Back-formation 
from MtTSTV.J 

1 . intr. ‘ To grow mouldy ’ ( J.) or ‘ musty ’ ; to 
contract a musty or sour smell. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 642/2, I muste as breed doth e,je inqysys. 
Ibid., I muste or foyste, asa vessel dothe, je moysis. 1577 
HARRtsoN England n. xviii. (1877) 1. 299 Till it [the corn] 
must and putriiie. 164O Gage West Ind, xviii. 135. The 
Wheat will not keep long without musting and breeding a 
worm called Gurgojo. 1707 Mortimer Hush. 103 In wet 
Weather it [sc. barley] will he inclined to sprout or must. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 103 Dry It often 
with a cloth to keep it from limiting. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., 
Them pots o’ jam be begimiin.’ to must. 

2 . tram. ‘To mould; to make mouldy’ (J.) rave. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. in Some Granaries, .are subject, 

against wet Weather, to give and be moist, which is very 
bad for Corn, and will must it. 1892 Harper's Mag. June 
98/2 Barley, has no dews or rains to bleach or ‘must’ it 
when it is ripening. 

f Must, vA Sc. Obs. Also 8-9 muist, 9 
mouat. [f. Must sbX\ trans. To powder with 
‘ must ’ or hair-powder. 


Aniiq. x, Would ye creesh his bonny brown hair wi‘ your 
nasty ulyie, and then moust it like the auld minister’s wig? 

Must (must), vA Anglo-Indian, [h Must aA\ 
intr. To ‘go must’. 

1893 Kipling Many Invent ., My Lord Elephant 43 ‘As 
when one o’ they native king's elephants musted last J une.' 
Mustac : see Moustao. 

Mustaccio, xmistaoheo, obs, ff. Mustachio. 
Mustache : see Moustache. 

Mustachio (musterjb, mos-). PI. musta chios 
(-Jos). ■ Forms: a. ( from It. and Sp.) 6 (mos- 
taechi It. pi.), mustachyoie, (< quasi-Lat . mos- 
taohium), 6-7 mustaccio, mostacho, 6-9 mus- 
taclioe, 7 inustatioe, mustache 0, mostachoe, 
7-8 mustaoho, 7, 9 moustachio, 8 mustacio, 8-9 
mustaohioe, 6- mustachio ; (< corrupt forms ) 

6 mouoheaoheo, muschachoe, muchache, 6-7 
mouohache, 7 mochachoe ; 6 mowohatowe, 
mutchatoe, mutohado, 6-7 muschatoe, 7 
m(o)uohato(e, mushato(e, moohatoe, muc- 
hate, mus(t)ohadoe, moohedoe, monchato(e, 
munohattoe ; mouthohato ; 8 mouthacho, 

[Adopted in x6th c., partly from Sp. mostacho , 
and partly from its source, It. mostaccio moustache, 
also face, snout, mostacchio moustache (cf, Albanian 
nms takes, Rumanian must ate moustache), a deriva- 
tive of Gr. fivavaK-, pilirraf masc. (also flixrraf) 
moustache, a Doric word, commonly believed 
(notwithstanding the difference both in meaning 


and in gender) to be a dialectal variant of paarra £ 
fem., mouth, jaws. 

Ill the i6-T7th c. the word appears in a multitude of cor- 
nipt forms due to imperfect apprehension or recollection of 
the sound. Some of them suggest a pseudo-etymological 
association with Sp. muchacho boy. 

In the sing, the word is almost or entirely obsolete, being 
superseded by Moustache; but the plural mustachios has 
considerable currency, sometimes occurring m books that 
have moustache in the singular. With regard to the pro- 
nunciation of the first syllable cf. Moustache.] 

1, The hair on the upper lip : == Moustache t a. 
a, 1551 W. Thomas tr. 'Barbara's Trav. Persia (1873) 33 
They suffer their mostacchi to growe a quarter of a yarde 
longer than their beardes. [marg.) Mostacchi is the berde 
of the vpper lyppe. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L, v. i. 110 It will 
please his Grace.. sometime to..dallie with my excrement, 
with my mustachio. 1598 Florio, Mostaccio, Mostazzo, a 
face, a snout, a mostacho. 1603 Dekker Wonderfull Yeare 
B2, The Souldier. .had brisseld vp the quills of his stiffe 
Porcupine mustachio. 1612 Shf.lton Quix. it, x. (1620) 63 
Pier beautie. . was infinitely increased by a Moale she had 
vpon her lippe, like a Mostacho, with seuen or eight red 
haires like threeds of gold, and aboue a handfull long. 
1621 J. Taylor tWater-P.) Superb. Flagellum C 8, Some 
their mustatioes of such length doe keepe, That very well 
they may a maunger sweepe. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's 
Low C. Warres v. no They [the covenanters] began to cut 
their beards, leaving onely great mustachios, turned up like 
Turks. 1712 U \ jDGZ . u \. Spect . No. 331 ? 11 A distinct Treatise, 
which I keep by me in Manuscript, upon the Mustachoe. 
1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 271 Twirling his starched 
Mustachio. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 392 The court of 
Madrid has of late been at great pains to clear their upper 
lip of mustachoes. 1811 W kllington in Gurw. Desp. (1837) 

V 1 1 . 319 Almost all the artillerymen wore mustachios, which 
I think is contrary to your orders. 1852 Longf. Emperor’s 
Bird's Nest v, As he twirled his gray mustachio. 

ji. 1563 Willes in Hakluyt's Toy. (tS 99 ) H- M. 8s Sauage 
men.. with huge beards and monstrous muchaches. 1383 
Stuiibes Anat. A bus. n. (1882) 50 It is a world to consider, 
how their mowchatowes must be preserued and laid out, 
from one cheke to another, yea, almost from one eare to 
another. 1592 Arden of Eeversham 11. i. 54 His chinne was 
bare, but on his vpper lippe A mutchado, which he wound 
about his eare. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 635/1 
To cutt of all theyr beardes close, save only theyr muscha- 
choes which they weare long. 1615 Hrathw ait Strappado, 
The Epistle Dedicatorie. To all.. Ladies, Monkies.. and 
Catomitoes, .. false-haires, . periwigges, mouchatoes:,,and 
Shee-painters. Send I greeting fete.]. 1631 R. H.A rraignm. 
Whole Creature xv. § 3. 263 Entertaining of Taylers, Bar- 
bers, Perfumers, to teach them how to cut their beards : 
weare their Love-locks : turne vp their Mushatoes [etc.]. 

b. The hair on one side of the upper lip : <■* 

Moustache i b. 

a. 1379 G. H arvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 61 The clippings of 
your tnris-honorable mustachyoes. 1592 Lyly Midas ui. ii, 
Wil you haue. .your mustachoes sharp? 1598 R. Haydocke 
tr. Lomazzo 1. 30 Those long haires.. vpon the vpper lip, 
the mostaehiums. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 
108 The Cavalier, .consists wholly of a Pickdevant, and two 
Mustachoes. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 88 He 
was a little severe upon his Guides, for disordering his 
Mustachoes, 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 177 Of these Mus- 
tachioes or Whiskers, I will not say they were long enough 
to hang my Hat upon them ; but [etc.]. 1787 Gentl. Mag. 
Nov. 952/1 The face [on a coin] is without a beard, but hath 
mustacios on the upper Up. 1823-9 Mas. Sherwood Lady 
of Manor IV. xxiii. 15 A pair of large mustachoes. 1884 
W. S. Gilbert Princess Ida, He grew moustachios. 

/ 3 . 1379 J. Jones Present. Bodie Soule 1. xviii. 32 The 
space betweene the Nose ende and the vpper lippe, whence 
the heare groweth,. .and is termed after theSpanishe phrase 
Moucheacheos. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier D 4, The 
barber . . asketh . . if it be his pleasure to haue . . his mus- 
tachios [1620, D 2 b mouchaches] fostered to turne about his 
eares like the branches of a vine. *615 Brathwait Strap- 
pado (1878) 108 His peak’t munchattoes. 1620 J. Pyper tr. 
Hist.Astrea I. n. 19 The haire, the eye-browes, the mouth- 
chatos, the beard. 1648-38 Hexham, De Knevel-baerdt, the 
Muschadoes on the upper-lipp. 1630 Trapp Comm. Leu. 
xiii. 45 A covering upon his upper lip. His mouchaches, that 
by his breath hee might not infect others, ? 1631 in H. Cary 
Mem.' Gt, Civil War (1842) II. 446 The king being told 
who it was, replied merrily, ‘I did not like his starched 
mouchates’. 1688 R. Holme Arinowy it. 391/1 The British 
Beard hath long Mochedoes on the higher Tip hanging down 
either side the chin, all the rest of the face being bare. 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 104 If you find 
him with Mouthaeho’s,he is certainly a Size above ordinary 
in his own Conceit. 

t C. Plural form with sing, construction. Obs. 
c 1392 Marlowe Jew of Malta iv. (1633) Hj, A fellow 
Met me with a muschatoes like a Rauens wing. 16x2 N. 
Field Woman is a Weathercock v. i, Abra... And a huge 
Mustachios ? Neu. A verie Turkes. 

d. - Moustache i c. 

x6ia Shelton Quix. 1. in. vi. (1652) 39 b, Torralua the 
Sheepheardesse, .was a round wench,, .and drew somewhat 
neere to a man, for shee had Mochachoes. 

e. A false moustache. Also with a and pi. 

162a tr. Luna's Pursuit Lazarillo .30 Foure of them.. 

cameand tookemeyp,and. .put meona Beard, not forgetting 
the great Mustachios, and a Perewig made of Mosse, that 
made me shew like a wild man in a Garden. 1716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 7 r 2 They, .clapt him on a huge pair of 
Mustachoes to frighten his people with. 1902 Snaith Way- 
farers xvii, Attaching . . a pair of moustachios to his upper lip. 
f 2 . pi. The hair on the lip of an animal ; f the 
‘ whiskers ’ of a cat. Also, the awn or bristles of 
certain grasses ; = Beakd sb. 6, Obs. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 811 Here for our food. 
Millions of fiow’ry grains, With long Mustachoes, wave 
upon the Plains. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier n. i. in Bullen 
0. PI. I. 276 My Barbour, .poak’d out My Tuskes more 
stiffe than are a cats muschatoes. 1635 Brathwait Arcad. 
Pr. 219 An ambitious fire- fly e..fals down, and cingeth his 


braving mouchate’s for his labour. 2631 H. More Second 
Lash in Enthus. Tri., etc.^1656) 214 Have you made sport 
with the mustnebo’s of it in the figure of a mouse ? 1663 
Hooke Microgr. 157 The Mustacheos of a Cat. 1693 Sir 
T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 9 The Civet-Cat.. hath.. Mus- 
tachios like a Cat. 1790 Bruce Trav. Source Nile V. 138 
He [the Fennec] had strong thick mustachoes. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb., as mustachio-iwiddler ; 

+ mustachio beard, a moustache. 

1366 t>RANT Horace, Sat. 1. ii. B ij, Fashions, in nottynge 
of the heare, . . and rnustacho beardes. x848Thackeray Van. 
Fair xiv. Said the moustachio-twiddler. 

Mustachioed (must»-Jhd), a. [f. Mustachio 
+ -ed 51 .] = Moustached. 

1827 Lytton Pelkam xi, A most superbly mustachioed 
German. 1835 Willis Pencillings II. xlv. 51 A hundred 
indolent-looking, . .mustachoed, and withal very handsome 
men. 1852 Smedley L. Arundel xxxv iii, Singing duets., 
with a palefaced moustachioed puppy, a 1864 Hawthorne 
Amer. Note-bks. (1879) I. 84 A dark mustachioed face. 

Muatachis, -us, obs. pi. forms of Moustache. 
Mustach(y)o(e, -aeio: see Mustachio. 

|| Mustafiua (mpstafrna). Also musteefino, 
-phina. [App. a derivative of Mustek; the last 
part, if not arbitrary, may perh. represent Sp. fino 
Fine a.] The offspring of a mustee and a white. 

a x8i8 M. G. Lewis Jrnl. W. Ind. (1834) 106 The child of 
a mustee by a white man is called a musteefino. 1823 Gentl. 
Mag, XCV. 1. 6 The fifth descent, viz. from a white and 
musteephina, is white by law, and of free birth. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple xxxi, I believe.. the mustee and white 
[make] the mustafina, or one sixteenth black. 1872 Schele 
ee Verb Americanisms 115. 

Mustage, obs. form of Moustache. 

II Mustaiba (m»sta|Pba). Also mostabuba, 
mosatahiba. [Brazilian Pg. mostahiba (a Tupi 
word).] A close-grained Brazilian wood. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning, etc, I. <94 Mustaiba, from the 
Brazils and Rio Janeiro... is used at Sheffield for the handles 
of glaziers’ and other knives [etc,] , . , it is known in Eng- 
land as Mosatahiba. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 1866 
Treas. Bot., Mostahiba, a hard Brazilian wood. 
Mustang 1 (mzt-stseg). [App. a confusion of 
two synonymous Sp. words, meslengo (now vies- 
teno) and mostrenco. 

Minsheu Sp. Diet. (1599) gives * Mestengo or Mostrenco, 
a strayer The Novisimo Diccionario (1888) has both words 
as adjs., with the explanation ‘Wild, having no master: 
said of horses and cattle’, Mesterto appears to be a de- 
rivative of mesta, an association of graziers ; one of" the 
functions of these associations being the appropriation of 
the wild cattle that have attached themselves to the herds 
(Novts. Dice.), 'lhe derivation of mostrenco is obscure.] 

1 . The wild or half-wild horse of the American 
plains, esp. of Mexico and California; descended from 
the stock introduced by the Spanish conquerors. 
Also attrib. as mustang mare , pony, 

1808 Pike Sources Mississ. m. 273 Passed several herds of 
mustangs or wild horses. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 14/2 
The Mexican mule, bred by a male ass of a mustang mare, 
is also a very hardy, strong, and useful animal. x888 B. 
Harte Cressy ii. (1889) I. 66 Hank and Jim ain’t been off 
their mustangs since sun up. X890 Gunter Miss Nobody'/, 
Sure-footed as these mustang ponies generally are. 

b. transf. Applied to an Australian wild or 
unbroken horse. 

X890 * R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 315 Their 
time was spent in running in these swift and half-wild mus- 
tangs. Ibid. 318 His stud of Australian Arabs.. would be 
sold for the price of bush mustangs. 

2 . In full Mustang grape : A small red grape, 
Vitis candicans , of Texas. 

1834 Longf. Catawba Wine iii. The red Mustang, Whose 
clusters hang O’er the waves of the Colorado. 1903 A. Adams 
Log of Cow-boy 6 Along the river grew endless quantities 
of Mustang grapes. 

3 . slang. ‘An officer entering the U.S. navy 
from the merchant service, after serving through 
the Civil War’ (Farmer). 

1890 in Century Diet, j and in later Diets: 

Mnstanger (nwstmrjgni). Western U.S. Also 
moustanguer. [f. Mustang + -erL] One who 
catches or entraps mustangs. 

18561 Olmsted Journ. Texas viii. 443 The business of en- 
trapping them [rc. mustangs] has given rise to a class of 
men called ‘mustangers composed of runaway vagabonds 
and outlaws of all nations. 1874 Lady Herbert tr. Hubner s 
Ramble 1. vii. (1878) 79 Others moustanguers ; and their 
little Indian horses or moustangs. 

Mustard (m^’stard), sb. Forms : 3 mustart, 
3-5 mostard, 4-6 ruustarde, 3-7 musterd, 6 
musterde, mudsterd, 4- mustard, [a. OF. 
moustarde , mostarde (mod.F. moutarde ) = Fr., 
Catal,, Pg., It. mostarda , Rumanian mosiar, f. 
Com. Rom. mosto Must sbX, whence Catal. most- 
assa, mostalla, Sp. mostaza mustard (as a condi- 
ment), Sp. moslear to spread mustard on. The 
name etymologically belongs to the condiment as 
originally prepared by making the ground seeds 
into a paste with must. 

_ The Fr. word has been adopted into several Teut. langs., 
in some instances with assimilation of the ending to native 
suffixes : MDu. mostaert (Du. mostaard ), MLG. mostert, 
mustert , MHG. mostert, musthart (G. mostert, mostrich ),] 
1 . The seeds of black and white mustard (see 
sense 2) ground or pounded to a powder (often 
with admixture of other substances), sometimes 
called flour of mustard ; also, this substance a3 
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made into a paste by the addition of water or 
vinegar, and serving as a condiment of extreme 
pungency, or applied to the skin as a rubefacient 
in the form of a poultice or plaster. 

Oil of mustard : a fixed oil obtained from mustard-seeds 
by pressure. Essence of mustard : a volatile oil distilled 
from black mustard-seed ; also, the commercial name of an 
embrocation containing mustard and other ingredients. 

1289 Househ. Exp. R. De Sioiu field (Camden) I. 19 In 
mostard .iiij.rf. 0x300 Siriz 279 in Matzner Altengl. 
Sprachpr. xxx/i Pepir nou shalt thou eten, This mustart 
shal ben thi mete. 13 . . Metr. Horn, (Vernon MS.) in Archiv 
Stud. neu. Spr. LVII. 308 Summe smered hire MouJ> w‘ 
oute with grounden Mustard, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nur- 
ture 686 Furst set forthe mustard & brawne of boore. 1532 
More Cottful. Tindale Wks. 582/1 And now when hys argu- 
ment is all made vp, ye shal find it as full of reason as an 
egge full of mustarde. 1642 Fuller Holy Sf Prof. St. m. 
ii. 156 Some think their conceits, like mustard, not good 
except they bite. 1786 Abercrombie Card. Assist. Mar. 75 
Flour of mustard, a 1834 Coleridge in SirH. Davy's Rem. 
(1858) 80, I.. having seen in an advertisement something 
about essence of mustard curing the most obstinate cases of 
rheumatism. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 439 Oil 
of Mustard . . is expressed from the seeds of the sinapis alba. 
and nigra. Ibid. 902 note, The mustard of the shops is said 
to be often mixed with wheat flour and cayenne pepper to 
heighten the flavour. 1867 Bloxam Chem. 479 The essence 
of mustard and that of horseradish are composedof CgHjN S2. 

b. With prefixed place-name or local adj., 
indicating varieties of manufacture or preparation. 

In the x6-i7th c. Tewkesbury was the chief seat of mustard 
manufacture in England, but this industry is not now 
practised there. 

1591 Nashf. Saffron Walden D 4 b, A messe of Tewksbury 
mustard. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, it. vi. 262 His Wit is as 
thicke as Tewkesburie Mustard. 1834 M c Culloch Diet. 
Comm. (ed. 2) 810 Mustard., was formerly extensively culti- 
vated in Durham, but it is now seldom seen in that county. 
At present it is principally raised in the neighbourhood of 
York,.. and being manufactured in the city of York, is after- 
wards sold under the name of Durham mustard. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXII. 36/2 French mustard for the table is often 
prepared with vinegar. 

G.fig. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov, (1867) 44 Where her woordes 
seemd hony,..Now are they mustard. 1832 L. Hunt Sir 
Ii. Esher (1850) 126 As if the fighting they were going to 
have was not mustard enough to their beet. 

d. transf. Applied to substances resembling mus- 
tard (prepared for the table) in appearance. 

1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. ill. lxx. 96 Take this hearbe 
[Millefoil]..and put thereunto Bedellium, Frankensence, 
and common oile, and make thereof as it were a Mustarde. 

e. proverbial phrases : esp. with refeience to the 
pungency of mustard. 

a 1732 Gay Songs Ball., New Song of New Similes, My 
passion is as mustard strong, a 1886 Hobart Sk. Life (1887) 
53, 1 returned, keen as mustard, to my ship. 

2 . The name of several species of cruciferous 
plants forming the Linnsean genus Sinapis, but 
now included in the genus Brassica ; esp. B. nigra, 
the black (or brown) mustard, and B. alba, the 
white mustard (see 2 c). 

Also B. arveusis, wild (field or corn) mustard (also called 
Charlock); B. jitncea, Indian (Russian or Sarepia) mus- 
tard ; B. Pekinensis, Pekin mustard. 

1340 Ayenb. 143 pet zed o mostard is wel smal ac hit is wel 
Strang and wel bicinde uor hit is hot ine peuerpe degrease 
ziggep pise fisiciens. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 349/1 Mustard, 
or warlok, or se(n)vyne, herbe. . , sinapis. 1570 Pena& L’Obel 
Stirp. Adversaria (1576) 67 Sinapi sativvm Erucae, aut Rapi- 
folium. ..Ang. Mudsterd,Senbeye. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. 
ix. 190 Sinapi syluestre. Wilde Mustard. X691 Ray Crea- 
tion 11. (1692) 73 As for the Mustard that sprung up in the 
Isle of Ely, ..yet might it have been brought down in the 
Channels by the Floods. 1731 Miller Card. Diet. s. v. 
Sinapi, The Species are ; 1. . . Common or Red Mustard. 2. . . 
Garden or White Mustard. 3. . . Indian Mustard, with a Let- 
tuce leaf. 18x7 Neill in Edin. Encycl. XI. 274/2 White 
mustard ( Sinapis alba), .is cultivated only as a small salad, 
and is used while in the seed-leaf, along with cresses. 1856 
Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 36 Sinapis arvensis, L. (Field 
Mustard. Charlock.) 1875 Encycl. Brit. I. 384/1 The brown 
mustard is grown solely for its seeds, which yield the well- 
known condiment. 1884 Ibid. XVII. 1x2/2 Of these [species] 
the principal are the Black or Brown Mustard, Brassica 
nigra ( Sinapis nigra, L. ', the White Mustard, Brassica 
alba, and the Sarepta Mustard, B.juncea. 

b. Applied with defining word to various other 
(chiefly cruciferous) plants, resembling or supposed 
to resemble mustard in appearance, taste, etc. 

Bastard mustard = false mustard. + Candy mus- 
tard bs Candytuft. False mustard, Potanisia Grave- 
olcnsdaxnwx\y C leome dodecand Ha). JGrecian mustard, 
some plant of the N.O. Thlaspidese (‘ Thlaspi Grsecum ', 
Gerarde). Old man’s mustard, Achillea Millefolium 
(Britten and Holland), t Peasant’s mustard = Boors 
mustard (see Boor 4). Poor man’s mustard, A llinria 
officinalis (Britten and Holland). W iid mustard, (a) see 2 ; 
(6) Raphauus Raphanistrum (Britten and Holland) ; t (<?) 
applied apparently to various mustards, as Treacle mustard, 
and Hedge mustard. See also Boor’s, Buckler, Churl’s, 
Clown’s, Dish, Garlic, Green, Hedge, Knave’s, Mithri- 
date, Tansy, Tower, Treacle, Wor m se icd- w ustard, etc. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. xix. 206 Grecian Mustard hath 
many leaues spread vpon the ground, like those of the 
common Daisie. Ibid. Buckler Mustard.. .Small buckler 
Mustard. Ibid. xx. 207 Candle Mustarde excelleth all the 
rest. Ibid. xxi. 209 Pesants Mustarde. Ibid. Yellowe 
Mustard. Ibid. White Treacle Mustard. Ibid. 211 Thornie 
mustarde groweth vp to the height of tower cubites. x6xx 
Cotgr., Moustarde sauvage, treacle Mustard, wild Mustard, 
wild Sene. 1633 Gerarde' s Herbal 11. xxi. 266 Round leaued 
Mustard hath many large leaues laid flat vpon the ground 
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like the leaues of the wilde Cabbage. *760 J. Lee Tntrod. 
Bot. App. 320 Mustard, Bastard, Cleome. 1845-50 Mas. 
Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 144/ 1 Polanisia ■ . graveolens, 
(false mustard. .). 1853 G, Johnston Nat. Hist . E. Bord. 

L 35 Sinapis arvensis. Wild Mustard. — Cornfields. 

e. Mustard and cress : the plants white mustard 
and cress ( Lepidium salivum) used in the seed-leaf 
as a salad herb ; also fig. and attrib. 

Sometimes grown in fancy pots, etc., as an ornament. 

1824 Loudon Encycl. Gard. (ed. 2) § 4029 Rape is culti- 
vated in gardens as a small salad herb, to be. .used in 
cresses and mustard. 1827 Hone Table Bk, I. 60 7 An in- 
genious contrivance to make mustard and cress seeds grow 
in pleasant forms over vessels and basketwork. 1831 Man- 
ning Let. 3 Apr. in Life I. 76 Six months of this rustic 
vegetation, and my cerebellum would put forth mustard and 
cress. Mod. Mustard and cress sandwiches. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb. a. attrib. quasi-a$". Of the 
nature of mustard, pungent. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villaniei. ii, Sharp mustard rime, To 
purge the snottery of our slimie time. 

b. Obvious Comb., as mustard -[-box, f-breaher, 
-coloured (adj ,),flottr, - maker , - mill , + quern, spoon, 
spoonful, -yellow ; also in various names of appli- 
ances in which mustard is used remedially, as 
mustard-plaster, -poultice (also vb. trans.), vomit. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2296/4 A Sugar Box, a Pepper Box, 
and a 'Mustard Box without mark. 1410 Will ofDurem 
(Somerset Ho.), *Mustard brokers. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
P. Careiu xxiv, A ’’mustard-coloured envelope. 1884 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. 113/1 'The mustard papers commonly 
used as rubefacients and vesicants are made from ’’mustard 
flour entirely deprived of its fixed oil. c 1483 Caxton Dia- 
logues 42/21 Nycholas the ’mustard-maker. 1533 More 
Debell. Salem i. Wks. 933/2 A musterde maker in Cambridge. 
1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, I bad 
as leef have heard the grinding of a *Mustard-Miil. 1866 
S. Thomson Diet. Dom. Med. 35S The well known ’’mustard 
plaster or cataplasm. 1802 Med. Jrnl.V III. 31 *Mustard 
poultices were applied to his feet. 1858 Dickens Let. to 
Miss Hogarth 18 Aug., I got home at half-past ten, and 
mustard-poulticed and barley-watered myself tremendously. 
1356 in Riley Mentor. Lond. (r868) 284 ’’Mustarde quernes. 
1694 Salmon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 129/2 Let them be ground 
in a Mustard-Quern. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. ill. 195 
About a 'mustard spoonful of dry pyro. 1737 Monro in Med. 
Ess. Edinb. (ed. 2) II. 303 Her Disease seemed, .at last to 
be almost cured by the Use of 'Mustard Vomits. 1904 Daily 
Citron. 30 Mar. 8/2 A certain shade of ’’mustard-yellow. 

c. Special combinations : as mustard ball, f (fi) 
mustard made into a ball ; (b) dial, (see quot. 
1888), mustard beetle, a beetle destructive to 
mustard plants ; + mustard-bowl, a wooden bowl 
in which mustard-seed was pounded, proverbially 
referred to as the instrument for producing stage 
thunder; mustard cloth, leaf, paper, cloth or 
paper coated with mustard, etc. and used as a sinap- 
ism ; mustard-oil, an oil obtained from mustard 
seed ; mustard shrub, a West Indian shrub, Cap- 
parisferruginea, bearing pungent berries; mustard- 
stone Sc., a stone on or with which to beat or 
poundmustardseed; + mustard-token, app. atoken 
given to pui chasers of mustard, entitling them to a 
small repayment when a certain number have been 
accumulated ; also transf. as a term of contempt ; 
mustard-tree, the mustard of the N.T., described 
as a ‘tree’ (see Mustard seed i); mustard weevil, 
a weevil which damages the white mustard plant, 
Ceutorhyncus contractus ; mustard whey, a medi- 
cinal preparation of mustard (see quot.). 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 48 The Deponent saith, 
that by Tewxbury ’’Mustard-balls, we are to understand, 
Fire-balls. 1790 W. Dydk Tewkesbury ii. 5 Tewkesbury 
. .was likewise remarkable for its mustard balls, which being 
very pungent, have occasioned this proverb, . . * He looks as 
if he lived on Tewkesbury mustard 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Mustard-ball , a leaden ball used in making sauce from 
sorrel and in bruising mustard seeds, &c. 1890 Miss E. A. 
Oumerod Injur, insects (ed. 2) 151 'Mustard Beetle (‘Black 
Jack’), Phsedon betulse Linn. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 226 ’Tis 
yours to shake the soul With T hunder rumbling from the 
'mustard-bowl. 1764 H. Walpole Let. to Earl of Hert- 
ford 6 Feb., Lord North in vain rumbled about his mustard- 
bowl, and endeavoured alone to outroar a whole party. 
*897 Trans. Arner. Pediatric Soc. IX. xox He applied 
warm 'mustard cloths to the body and extremities. 1879 
Mrs. A. E. James Hid. Househ. Mauagem. 23 ’’Mus- 
tard leaves in a tin case. *900 Eva C. E. Lucres Gen. 
Nursing x. (ed. 2) 129 Mustard leaves that are procured 
from a chemist are nearly always used now in preference 
to plasters. 1850 Fowues' Man. Chem. (ed. 3) 539 ’’Mustard- 
oil. 1888 Sat. Rev. xx Aug. 174 And what is a fish or a 
vegetable curry without mustard-oil ? 1874 Garrod & 

Baxter Mat. Med. (1880) 209 'Mustard Paper._ X756 P. 
Browne famaica 247 The 'Mustard Shrub. This plant is 
. .strongly impregnated with an acrid volatile salt, like most 
of the mustard tribe, among whom it ought to be placed. 
a 1550 Freiris Benvik 556 in Dunbar's Poems (S. T, S.) 303 
He was sa ferce he fell owttour the sek, And brak his heid 
vpoun ane 'mustard stane. 1600 Dkkker Shoemakers Holy- 
day (1610) B 4 b, Peace you crackt groates, you *mustard 
tokens, disquiet not the braue souldier. 1622 M assinger & 
Dekker Virg.Mart.n. iii,Ile rather part from the fat of them, 
then from a mustard-tokens worth ot Argent. 1844 Asiatic 
jml.Ser.ui. Ill, 92 Prof. Royleread a paper on the 'mustard- 
tree of Scripture. 1893 TimessJunn 8/2 Miss E.A.Ormerod 
issues a note of warning that we are likely to have this year 
a widespread attack of the 'mustard weevil. 1789 W. 
Buchan Dom. Med. App. (1790) 705 'Mustard Whey. Take 
milk and water, of each a pint ; bruised mustard-seed, an 
ounce and a half. Boil them together till the curd is per- 
fectly separated ; afterwards strain the whey through a cloth. 
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Mirstard, v. rare. [f. Mustard sb.] trans. 
To spread or season with mustard. 

1851 Mayhew Lond, Labour II. 227 This sort of meat, 
sometimes profusely mustarded, is often eaten in the beer* 
shops with thick ‘shives * of bread. 

Mustardavelles, -dybiles, variant forms of 

M U STERDEVILLERS. 

Mir startler. Hist. [mod. a. AF. mustarder 
(ifiox in Rolls Barit. I 250 ; common in 14th c.) 

= F. mou tardier ; see Mustard sb. and -er 2 .] 

A maker of or a dealer in mustard. 

1805 R. Yates Hist. St. Edmunds Bury 203 Squenelarii, 
Basket-keepers. Mustarder. x866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices 
I. iv. 104 The following trades are also enumerated., cooper 
..barber, mustarder, woolcomber. 

Mustardevillys, var. Musterdevielers. 
Mtt’Stard-pot. A pot or cruet for holding 
table mustard." 

In Wyclifs sarcastic phrase (which was often echoed by 
Protestant controversialists in the x6-i7th c.) the word seems 
to mean a jar for keeping a supply of mustard ready mixed 
(covered with parchment to exclude the air). 

C1380 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks, I. 381 pese lettris mai do 
good for to covere mostard pottis, but not pus to wynne 
men. blis. 1580 Fulke Retentive, Dang. Rock xviii. 295 
Their learned workes shall Hue and be in honor, when the 
Popes decretalls.. shall stoppe mustard pottes. 1603 H, 
Crosse Periues Coinnvw. (1878) 109 If they set forth any 
notable booke of diuinitie, humanitie, or such like, they are 
in no request, but to stop musterd-pots. 1610-xi in Halli- 
well Anc. Invent. (1854) 70 Item, two musterd pottes. 
a 1745 Swift Direct. Serv., Gen. Wks, 1751 XIV. 14 You 
may conveniently stick your Candle in a Bottle, . .a twisted 
Napkin, a Mustard-Pot, an Inkhorn [etc.]. 17.. R. Graves 
Fable in Dodsley Coll. Poems (1782) V. 73 The pepper, Tom 
assigned his lot With vinegar, and mustard-pot. 

Mustard seed. Forms; see Mustard sb. and 
Seed sb. Also 7 muster seed. 

1 . The seed of mustard. Also attrib. 

The ‘ mustard-seed ’ (kokkos mi'nircior) of the N, T., spoken 
of as producing a 1 tree’ (Matt. xiii. 31), is prob. the seed of 
the black mustard ( Brassica nigra), which in Palestine 
grows to a great height. Borne commentators have identified 
it with the tree Salvadora pet sica, which does not suit the 
description of it as a ‘ herb 

1390-1 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 22 Pro j bz. de mus- 
tardseed iijs. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. n. 467 in Anglia 
XVIII, 3x8 A greyn of mustard-seed [in weight], 1660 Act 
12 Chas. II, c. 4 (Rates ) Muster seed the c li. . .xs. 1763 Mills 
Syst. Pract. Hush. IV. 129 Another sort, -produces the seeds 
which are commonly sold under the appellation of Durham 
mustard-seed. 1847 W. Darlington Amer. Weeds (i860) 
47 The skin of the White Mustard seeds contains a large 
amount of mucilaginous matter. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 
X13/1 The mustard-seed imported from the East Indies is 
also largely composed of Brassica juncea. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 274 Brassica jumea... .Herb cultivated 
abundantly in India for the seeds, which yield mustard- 
seed oil. 

fig. 1700 Congreve Way of World iv. ix, Thou dost bite, 
my dear Mustard-seed. 

1 2 . The plant mustard — Mustard sb, 2. Also 
with defining word. Cf. Mustard sb. 2 b. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husl, § 20 Kedlokes hath a leafe lyke 
rapes,., and groweth in al maner corne, and hath small 
cuddes, and groweth lyke mustard sede. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
V. lv. 618 Sinapi syluestre. Wilde Mustarde seede. Ibid. 
619 The first kind is called, .in English, White Senuie, & 
white Mustarde sede. «x6x 4 Donne lir.atla.mrae 184 As 
much as a graine of Musterseed is enough to remove moun- 
taines. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 582 Some Herbs are but An- 
nuail, . . As Borrage,. .Tobacco, Mustard-Seed, and all kindes 
of Corne. i6Bx Grew Musseum il iil iii. 235 The lesser 
Champaine Treacle Mustard-Seed. Thlaspios Campestris. 
3 . U.S. A very fine shot used for shooting birds 
with the least injury to the plumage. 

1884 Coues Key N. Amer. Birds (ed. 2) 4 Use ‘mustard- 
seed or ‘ dust-shot ’, as it is variously called. . .A small bird 
. .may be riddled witli mustard-seed and yet be preservable. 

Mustardvillars, var. Musterdevillees. 
Mustardy (nuu staidi), a. [f. Mustard sb. 4- 
-T.J Resembling or covered with mustard. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 203 The 
dirty, egg-stained, mustardy copy of Bell's Life. x86x 
Thornbury Turner (1862) II. 342 A mustardy yellow. 
Mustatioe, Mustchadoe, obs. if. Mustachio. 
Must devilea, variant of Musterdevillkrs. 
t Mtrsted, ppl. a- 1 Be. Obs. Also ruousted, 
mulcted, moosted, -et. [f. Must sbfi or vfi + 
-ed.] Powdered with ‘ must ’ or hair powder. 

1814 Scot t Wav. xxxvi, The carle, .wi’ the black coat and 
the mousted head. 1824 — Redgauntlet Let.x, Muisiedhair. 
+ Mu'Sted, ppl. a.' z Obs. rare— 1 . In 7 moosted. 
[f. Must v. * + -jbd L] Mouldy. 

1632 LtTHGOw Trav. x. 457 No food, .but three ounces of 
moosted browne bread. 

Mustee (mustr), mestee (mestP). Also 8 
mtesti, meste, musty, 9 mesti, musti, ( erron . 
muster). [Corruptly a. Sp. mestizo (pronounced 
mestrjw) : see Mestizo.] The offspring of a white 
and a quadroon ; also, loosely, a half-caste. 

1699 in Wheeler Madras in Old. Time (x86x) 1. 356 Wives 
of Freemen ,. Mustees. 2. xjjxa W. Rogers Voy. (17x8) 203 
The Mustees, begot by Spaniards on Indian women. 178X 
Hicky's Bengal Gaz. 24 Feb, (Yule), A Slave Boy,. pretty 
white or colour of Musty. 1783 M arsden Sumatra 40 They 
are in general lighter than the Mestees, or half breed, of the 
rest of India. 1796STEDMAN Surinam (1813) L x ii. 309 The 
Samboedark, and the Mulatto brown. The Msesti fair. 1802 
C- James Mitit . Diet., Musti, one born, of a Mulatto father 
or mother and a white father or mother, 1813 Sporting M ag. 
XLII. 2xx The Government have multiplied the difficulties 
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for Europeans mixing with Creoles or Mestis._ 1823 Genii. 
Mag. XCV. 1. 6 The third descent, from a white and quad- 
roon, is called a muster. 1865 Whyte Melville Cerise 
(x866) II. vil 103 Those Portuguese rovers, and the nmstee 
who commanded them. 

attrib. 1829 Marry at F. Mildmay x viii, A class of women, 
born of white fathers and mustee or mulatto women, 

Mustechee, musteese, obs. ff. Mestizo. 

1600 in Hedges' Diary (Hakl.) II. 209 It’s alsoeof very ill 
consequence that your Covenaut servants should intermarry 
with any of the people of the Country or those of mixed 
Race or Mustechees. 

HEustelidan (mi?ste*lidan). [f. modi. Mus- 
telid-m (f. Muslelus a genus of dog-fishes, altered 
from L. mustela weasel) + -an.] A shark of the 
family Musielidw , typified by the genus Musielus. 

1859-62 Sir J. Richardson, etc. M us. Nat. Hist, II. 165 
Mustelidans ( Mustelidse ), 

Musteline (marstilin), aP and sb. 1 [ad. L. 
mustelin-us (inustellinus) , of or belonging to a 
weasel, f. mustela ( mustella ) weasel.] A. adj. 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the subfamily 
Mustelines , or the family Mustelidm, the weasels 
or martens, typified by the genus Mustela. 

1656 Blount Glossagr., Musteline, of or like a Weesel. 
1828-32 Webster, Musteline, pertaining to the weasel or 
animals of the genus Mustela ; as, a musteline color ; the 
musteline genus. 1849-52 Owen Teeth in Todd's Cy cl. Anat. 
IV. 914/2 The most aquatic, .of the Musteline quadrupeds, 
viz., the sea-otter. 1891 Flower & Lydekker Mammals 
567 Weasel-Like (Musteline) forms. 

B. sb, A musteline animal. 

1891 F lower & Lydekker A 570 The brain, .differs 

from that of Lutra and other Mustelines. 

Musteline, aP and sb* [f. mod.L. Mustel-us 
(see Mtjstelidan) + -ink h] a. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Mustelitm, a subfamily of dogfishes 
or small sharks, b. sb. A musteline fish. 

1890 in Century Did. 

Mustelinous (mzrst/binss), a. [Formed as 
Musteline a. 1 + -ous.] => Musteline a.i 
1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. x Mustdinus , applied by Des- 
marest and Gray to a Family ( Mustelini ,..) of the Mam- 
tnifera, having the Mustela for their type : mustelinous. 
Mustell, obs. form of Mussel. 

+ Mus telle. Obs. rare~ x , [a. F. mustelle in 
the original of this passage.] A weasel. 

1487 Caxton Bk. GcL Manners 1. xi v. (W.de W. c.i 51 5) E j b. 
Musteloid (mzrst/loid), a. and sb. [f. mod.L. 
Mustel-a (see Musteline a. 1 + -oin.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to the family Mustelidm or weasel-like 
animals. B. sb. A musteloid animal. 

1891 Flower & Lydekker Mammals 590 The Musteloid 

^fustenaunce, corruption of Monstrance. 
1479-81 Rec, St ; Mary at Hill aoi For mendyng of the 
mustenaunce crosse. 

Mu steous, a. rare~ a . [f. L. musteus belong- 
ing to or like must ; f. mustum : see Must sbA and 
-Eons.] ‘Sweet as must, like must ’ (Ash, 1775). 
Muster (mtrstai),^.! Forms: a. 4-5 moustre, 
4-6 mustre, 5 mostre, muster, mowstre, {pi. 
mustres, mua trass), 5-6 moster, mouster, mus- 
tour(e, musture, 6 mowster, moystere, muster e. 
) 3 , 5 mo(u)nstre, 6 mounster. [ME. mostre, mous - 
tre, a. OF. mostre, moustre fern, (later in learned 
form monstre fern., whence mod.F. montre) = Sp. 
muestra, Pg., It,, mostra, a Com. Rom. verbal noun 
f. mostrare to show L. monstrare. 

In the sense ‘pattern ‘sample’, the word passed from 
OF. into the Teut. langs. as MHG. (mod. G.) muster, 
MDn., MLG. monster , munster (mod.Du. monster ).] 

+ 1 . The action, or an act, of showing ; manifes- 
tation ; exhibition, display. To do muster : to 
show one’s mettle, give proof of prowess. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclip Berm. Sel. Wks. II. 360 For J?ei abiden 
surely }>e sbewyng of oure Lord Jesus Crist [tr. x Cor. i. 7, 
expectantibus revdationem Domini nostri Jem Christi]. 
For pei shal he knowun at domesday,..)iat |>ei ben of 
Cristis secte, and shulen be taken in after his mustre. 1436 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 148 Thow clepest thiselfe due, whan 
woltow ryse Ande in pleyne felde do mustre with thiiance? 
e 1477 Caxton Jason 104 The noble and riche flees wberof 
Iason made mustre fro ferre. 1:1520 Treat. Galannt (W. 
de W., repr. i860) 19 Small gyrdynge in the waste, with 
all theyr other mustur. 1538 Latimer Let. 13 June Serw, 
4 /fftVA (Parker Soc.) 395 She herself, with her old sister of 
Walsingham [and other images], .would make a jolly muster 
In Smuhfiekl; they would not be all day in burning, 1577 
Hello wes Gueuara's Chron. 45 At these dayes the pillers 
gme a muster vpon the fierce waters : declaring the pryde 
of his power. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvu. (1887) 151 
They begin to make some muster and shew of their learning. 
*603 Owe a Pembrokeshire (1892) 80 Wyndowes of this stone 
would make the like varietie and muster to the eye. 1602 
Carew Surv. Cornwall 1. (1723) 75 b, You shall hardly find 
an assembly of boyes in Deuon or Cornwall, where the most 
vntowardly amongst them, will not as readily glue you a 
muster of this exercise [Jc. wrestling], as you are prone to 
require it, a 1661 Fuller Worthies { i662)i,xvi. 50 (tr. Record 
of Hen. V] He_ that useth such Arms or Coats of Arms, shall 
on the day of his MusteT [orig. die Monstrationis suie] mani- 
festly shew . . by virtue of whose gift he enjoycth the same. 

2 . A pattern, specimen, example. Now only 
Comm. , a pattern, sample. 

In mod. use confined to certain particular branches of 
commerce or particular localities (used, e. g. in the Sheffield 
cutlery trade, and by British merchants in Asia). 
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C1369 Chaucer Dethe BLiunche 912 Trewly she Was hir 
chefe pat rone of beaute An d cbefe ensample of al inr psr. 
Nature’s] werke And moustre [fl/.S'. Fairfax, moustre, z.e. 
mounstTe]. 1387-8 T. Use Test. Lcrve 11. vi. (Skeat) 1 . 86 
They shulde hete, nat dignite, but moustre of badnesse and 
mayntenour of shrewes. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong, W . Inina 
223 To have knowledge of the rivers and mines of gold, and 
to bring a moster of the same. 1582 Hakluyt Voy. ( 1599 ' 

II. 162 You shall send home into this realme certain Mows- 
ters or pieces of Shew to be brought to the Diersliall. 1613 
J. May Declar. Est. Clothing v. 26 They haue a practize. . 
to shut in a fine woofe at both ends of their cloth, which 
serveth for a muster to shewe. 1698 F ryer A cc. E. India 
4 P. 84 Merchants bringing and receiving M asters. _ 1727 
A. Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. I. v. 45, I shewed him the 
Musters of my Goods. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xvi, Your suit 
should succeed, being, .founded in justice and honour, and 
Elizabeth being the very muster of bot h. 1879 China Over- 
land Trade Rep. XXIII. No. 12. 2/3 A few musters of new 
Teas have been shewn. 

3 . An act of mustering (soldiers, sailors, etc.) ; 
an assembling of men for inspection, ascertainment 
or verification of numbers, introduction into service, 
exercise, or the like. Phrase, to make , take a muster. 

t To make one's muster-, to muster or review one’s men ; 
also, to present oneself for inspection. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 234 And when the firste thou- 
sand is thus passed, and hathe made his mostre, he wilh- 
drawethe him on that 0 syde. 1419 Ordin. War xiii. in 
Black Bh. A dm. (Rolls) I. 463 That nonian be so hardy to 
have other men at his mustrez, than tho that be with hym 
self withold for the same voiage. c 1450 Merlin 658 The 
kynge-.made a mustre of armed peple. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes o/Aymon viil 187 The kyng Charlemagne began 
for to make hys mustres, for to know how much people that 
he had. 1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 227 In musture 
and in batayle euer the pryce haue they The kynges grace 
to serue. 1536 Bei.lenden Cron. Scot. xv. xiii. (1821) II. 
441 The Erie of Ros come, with mony folkis, to Perth, and 
maid his mowster to the king, a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI 185 The people of the cries parte, beyng in their 
•muster in Sainct Jhous felde. sodaynly the lord B’awcon- 
bridge, whicbe toke the musters, wisely declared to the 
multitude, the offences and breaches of the late agrernepte. 
1553 T. W ilson Rhet. 80 Metellus toke muster and required 
Cesar to be there. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 467 
That the kyng of England wold hire eight thousande horse- 
men,.. & that niounsters [orig. delectus ] shoulde be take in 
sondry places. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 327 The Lorde 
Percye caused all his companie..to make their Musters, 
and they found them selues to be the number of three thou- 
sand men of armes, and vij thousande Archers, c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lxxxvii. iii, Iehova this account shall make, 
When he of his shall muster take. x6ot B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. (Qo. 1) m. il, Nosignior, as I remember you 
seru’d on a great horse, last generall muster. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. hi. 89 The Candeots. .make muster euery eight day, 
before the Seriant-maiors. 1667 Temple Let. 21 May, Wks. 
1720 I. 34 The Levies here and Musters go on with all the 
Care and Speed this Government is capable of. 1726-31 
Tindal Papin's Hist. Eng. xvu. (1743) II. 89 They took 
a muster and found their Army amounted to four thousand 
Foot, and six hundred Horse. 1816 Scott Old Mart, ii, 
Frequent musters and assemblies of the people, both for 
military exercise and for sports and pastimes, were ap- 
pointed by authority. 1849 Cobden Speeches 86 In addition 
to these, the pensioners are liable to muster and drill. 1864 
Chamb, Encyci, VI. 637/1 Muster, .is a calling over of the 
names of all the men composing a regiment or a ship's com- 
pany. Ibid., In regiments of the line, a muster is taken on 
the 24th of each month; in ships of war, weekly. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 410 Catholic lords led their 
tenantry to the muster at Tilbury. 

transf. a 1533 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl, (1546) 
Mm j 0, The date of forgettynge maketli the muster of my 
thoughtes. 1539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Snnd. E vij, If 
a muster shuld be taken of swearers. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace i. Wks. VIII. 140 In divisions. .we are to make a 
muster of our strength. 

b. Phr. To pass muster , earlier + to pass {the) 
musters: orig. Mil. to undergo muster or review 
•without censure ; hence transf, and fig. to bear 
examination or inspection, to come up to the re- 
quired standard, to be above, or go free from, censure ; 
to succeed, be accepted {as or for the possessor of 
certain qualities). 

1575 Gascoi ghb Making of Verse in Steele Gl., etc. (Arb.) 
35 And yet the latter verse is neytber true nor pleasant, and 
the first verse may passe the musters. 1598 Acts Privy 
CWm« 7 _XXI X. 21 You must have spetiall care that not 
wone {sic) dwellers, victuallers, horsboyes, hirelinges or va- 
grant pasvolentes do offer to passe musters in the bandes, 
1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. xii. 56 Such a Ship., 
might well passe muster for a man of warre. 1673 A rl teles 
4 Rules for better Govt, of II. M. Forces xliv. No Muster- 
Master shal] knowingly let any pass the Musters, but such 
as are qualified. 1689 Land. Gas. No. 2426/4 The new 
Regiment Commanded by the Prince de SteinhuLse has 
pass’d Muster. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 42 She may 
pass Muster well enough. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes IL 
106 Enough good looks to make her pass muster. 1882 
Mrs. Riddell Pr, Wales’ Card.- Party 266 _ Perhaps if her 
lot had been cast in the present day she might have more 
than passed muster. 

c. Phrase. In muster: mustered, assembled for 
I inspection. 

3820 Byron Mar, Fat, iv, ii. Are all the people of our 
house in muster? 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old Town Folks xlv. 
(1870! 510 There was a splendid lunch laid out in the par- 
lour, with al! the old silver in muster, 
j + d. Master of the musters, commissary of the 
\ musters: = Mustek-master. Obs. 

1S48 Patten Exged. Scat. A j b, Syr George Blaag, and 
Syr Thomas Holcroft, Commissioners of the monsters. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib , t. xxi, 12 1 The Commissaries of the 
Musters. 1647 Sfriggk Anglia Rediv. (1854) 327 Commis- 
sary-general Stane, commissary-general of the Musters, 
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1785 G. A. Bellamy Apology III. 49 He had been named. . 
deputy Commissary to the musters. 1802 C. James Mint, 
Diet s.v. Commissary-, Commissary-general of the musters, 
or muster-master general. * 

e. False muster : a fraudulent presentation at a 
muster, or a fraudulent inclusion in a muster-roll, 
of men who are not available for service. Formerly 
often fig. 

1665 Manley Groiius' Law C . Warres 197 What with 
Death, and running away, and what with the Captains false 
Musters, they hardly arose to that Number. 1686 South 
Serm. (1697) II. ix. 418 It is this Plague of the World, De- 
ception, which takes ivroiig_ Measures, and makes false 
Musters almost in every Thing. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Muster, False Muster, is when such men pass in review, 
as are not actually listed as soldiers. 1790 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) IV. 493 Still I complain of false musters. 1801 Wei..' 
lington in Gurw. Desp. (1837) !. 326 Our friend, the Com- 
missary, has been guilty of making false musters, as appears 
In the clearest manner, 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . iv. 
viii. 274 He excelled in deceiving the government with false 
musters and accounts. 

+ £ Payment given to soldiers at a muster, 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearins' Voy. Ambass, 351 While he 
was in those parts, he pay’d his Army twelve Musters 
together. 1670 Cotton Fspernon 11. viii. 398 During which 
time the Army had receiv’d five Musters, and yet complain’d 
of being ill us’d. 

g. Atistral. A ‘mustering’ or inspection of cattle. 
1884. ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Melb. Mem. xiii. 95 All the stock- 
men in the country came cheerfully to his muster. 1898 — 
Rom. Canvas Town 135 The brandings and musters went 
on all right. 

4 . Tbe number (of persons or things) mustered or 
assembled on a particular occasion ; an assembly, 
collection. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings v. 13 And king Salomon chees work- 
men of al Israel ; and the moustre [Vulg. indidio ] was 
thretti tbousandis of men. 1401 J. HANARDin Ellis Orig. Ldt. 
Ser. 11. I. 16 And Oweyn ys moster a Monday was., viij 
Mill, and xij x *. spers. 1483m Toth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 317 What so ever parson, .will make assemble con- 
gregation or moustre of people. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Hnsb. 1. (1586) 12 The double number of them makes the 
muster the greater. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 145 A 
tolerable muster of amateurs and boxing gentry. 1863 W. C. 
Baldwin Afr. Hunting viii. 325 We set off, a strong muster, 
two days ago, to hunt part of the forest in which the elephants 
stand. 1890 1 R. Boldrewood ’ Col.Reforvicrf&qi) 236 I’ve 
never seen half, or quarter the muster we’ve got here lately. 

5 . A muster-roll. + Also, a census report. 

1565 Gargrave in J. J. Cartwright Chapters Yorksh. Hist. 
(1872) 15 , 1 have ben at York, wher I taryed untyll Tuysday 
last to have receyvyd the bokes of musters. 16x2 Bacon 
Ess., Greatness of Kingdoms (Arb.) 470 The population 
may appeare by Musters, and the number and greatnesse 
of Cities and Towns by Carts and Mappes. 1748 Anson's 
Voy, l i. 5 He knew by the musters that his squadron 
wanted three hundred seamen of their complement. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Pudge x 1 , 1 ,, got put down upon the muster. 
TI 6. Alleged term for : A company (of peacocks). 
[The notion is that of sense 1, ‘ show, display ’.] 
c 1470 in Lydg, Hors, Shcpe 4 G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. 
repr.) 30 A muster of pecoks. [Hence 1486 in Bk.St. A Ibans 
F vj ; and in many later works which copy the list of terms 
there given,] 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Christmas Day 
(1865) 259 Master Simon .. told me that, according to the 
most ancient and approved treatise on hunting, I must say 
a muster of peacocks. 

f 7 . Some astronomical instrument. Obs. rare- 1 . 
Peril, a dial, clock ; cf. F. montre watch, It. mostra ‘ a 
watch or a dyall of the suhne ’ (Florio). 

a 1400-50 Alexantier 130 Quadrentis coruen all of quyte 
siluyre., , Mustours & mekil quat mare ben a Jittill. 

8 . Muster out : tbe action of * mustering out ’ ; 
discharge from service. U.S. 

1892 Lee Hist. Columbus, Ohio II. 146 The Fourth Ohio 
Infantry, .returned for muster out, Jim. 12. 1899 II, S. 

Statutes 12 Jan. XXX. 784 All matters pertaining to the 
muster out of volunteers. 

9 . attrib, and Comb. : muster-day, -drum, -ground, 
-parade, -place ; muster-card Comm,, a pattern- 
card ; f muster file, a muster-roll; + muster 
maker, ? the reviewing officer at a muster ; f mus- 
ter mistress humorous, a female muster-master; 
muster paper, ‘ a description of paper supplied 
from the dockyards, ruled and headed, for making 
ships’ books’ (Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 1867); 
muster party, Australi an, expedition undertaken 
for tbe purpose of ‘ mustering ’ cattle on a run. Also 
Mustek-book, -master, -boll. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 63 When *muster day, 
and foughten fielde are odde. a 1660 Contend. Hist. Irel. 
(Ir. Archmol. Soc,) II. 162 The Major tellinge him he would 
putt him nexte mustar daye in the heade of a selecte regi- 
ment of horse. 1875 Encyci, Brit. II. 562/1 The conscripts 
then took the military oath, socramentum, and were dis- 
missed until the appointed muster-day. 1849 Aytoun Scheik 
of Sinai ii, Each morning, in the market-place, The ’'muster- 
drum is heat. x6oi Shaks .All's Well iv.ih. 189 So that 
the *muster file, rotten and sound, vppon my life amounts 
not to fiftecne thousand pole. 1876 Bancroft Hist. ll.S. 
VI. xxxvii. 184 The chosen ’’muster-ground of the most 
various elements of human culture brought together by 
men. 1586 Earl Leycbster Corr. (Camden) 278 But, 6e- 
twene the auditor and the ’’muster-maker, you will easilie 
find the faults. 1599 Chapman Hum, Dayes Myrth E 1 b, 
He was taken learning trickes at old Lucilas house the 
; ’’muster mistris of all the smock-rearers in Paris. 1876 
I Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. (ed. 3) s. v. Muster Roll, 
The Queen’s Regulations lay down that the presence of the 
commanding officer is necessary on all *muster parades. 
! 1890 ‘R, Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) xt8 These 
• *muster parties were extremely congenial to Mr. Nett- 
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champ's tastes and tendencies. x8xa Scott Lady ofL. m. 
xii, The *muster-place be Lanrick mead. 

f Mirster, sb. 2 Obs. Also 6 mowsfcer. Short 
for Mostekd ev idlers . 

1466 Maim. <$• HouseJi. Exp. (Roxb.t 170 Item, my mastyr 
owyth hym for ij. yerdes of must’. 1500 Inv. in Ann. Reg. 
(1768) Antiq. 137 A coarse single gown of muster. 1504 
Will of Braumfeld (Somerset Ho.), A coote cloth of 
Mo water. 1549 Hr/ 3 <$• 4 F.dw. VI, c. 2 § 1 Russetes, 
Musters, Marbles, Grayes, Royes, and suche lyke colors, 

Muster (m»'st3r),».l Forms: a. 3-6 mustre, 
4-5 mostre, 5 mo. stare, mousfcer, musters, -ir, 
-yr, 5-6 moustre, <5 must(o)ure, mustyrre, 4- 
muster ; A (? 5 monstre), 6 monster, mounster. 
[ad. OF. inostrcr , moustrer (later, in learned form 
monstrer, whence mod.F. mantrer to show) = Pr,, 
Sp., Pg. mostmr, It. rnoslrare L. monstrdre to 
show. Cf. M.Du., Du. monstercn , MHG., mod.G„ 
mustern to muster. 

The (3 type Ls. doubtful for the 15th c., as u and n are 
usually indistinguishable in MSS. of that date. For the 
16th c., though some instances might be due to misprints, 
the existence of the type is proved by the spelling mounster. 
In military use the form with n may have been due to the 
influence of Du. wousieren.] 

+ 1 . traits. To show, to show forth, display, 
exhibit ; to show up, report, tell, explain. Some- 
times with clause as obj. Obs. 

ax-ipaCursnrM. 9512 (7at suilk a man cuth think in thoght 
J>at mustre hat mercle moght? Ibid. 25523 pat ilk time ]x>u 
mistred [«*e] he, Suet iesu ! wit hert sa fre,To maria magdalene. 
c 1330 R. Bkunne Ckron. (1810) 309 To he pape of Rome 
[>ei mostved per resoun. 13. . Evang. Nicod. 51 in Arckiv 
Stud. lieu. Spr. LI 1 1. 392 His miracles musters his myght. 
c 1400 Rule St. Benet 2 In pis sentence mustirs sain benet 
us hu we sal lede ure lif. £-1440 York Myst. i. 145 Ande in 
my fyrste makyug to mustyr my mighte, . . I byd in my blys- 
syng }he aungels gyf lyghte. c 1450 Merlin xxii. 407 So 
dide Galashin that often was he shewed, and mustred, with 
thefyngeron bothesides. 1471 Caxton RecityeiHfbotnmer) I. 
145 In mustryng and shewyng your corayges, a 1548 Halo 
Citron., Hen. VIII 73 b, Anticke images of gold..mouns- 
teryng their countenaunces towardes the enteryng of the 
palaice. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea lix. 139 If they had 
come to boord with the Spanish high-charged ships, it is 
not to be doubted but they would have mustred theinselues 
better, then those which could not with their prowesse nor 
props, iiaue reached to their wastes. 

ft). ?To set an example of. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well 11. L 55 They weare themselues in 
the cap of the time, there do muster true gate, eat, speake, 
and moue vtider die influence of the most receiued starre. 

fe. intr. for refl. To show, to appear, to be dis- 
played; to make a (good, bad, etc.) appearance. 

c 1412 IIoccleve De Reg. Princ.4 15 Vndir an old pore 
habyt regnej? oft Crete vertu, pogh it moustre pore! y. 01430 
Lydg. Min. Poents (Percy Soc.v 3 So this citee with lawde, 
preyse, and glorye, For joy moustered lyke the soue beme, 
To yeve ensample tharowouyt this reme. 1513 Douglas 
/Ends x. xiii. 31 Sik like Mezentius mustyrris in the feyld, 
With huge armour, baith speyr, helm, and scheyld. Ibid. 
xn, vi. 41 And haltandiy in his cart for the nanis He slcippis 
vp and musturis wantonly. 1533 Bellenden Livy in. tii. 
(S.T. S.) I. 251 For be nobill palacis and towris musturit so 
aufully within be ciete, bat bai drewe be myndis of equis 
and wolchis fra all segeing. 1565 Calfhill Ahsw. Mar- 
tiall ix. 167 b, When the Papists beholde the work of their 
owne hands, the Crosse it self, fayre mustering in y® church, 
which might peraduenture haue bene a logge for the 
chimney. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. i. 653 When these buddes 
do open and spreade, the sweete and pleasant Roses do 
muster and shewe foorth of colour white. 1597 Bacon Ess., 
Cottiers Good 4 Evill v. (Arb.) 144 And this maketh the 
greater shew if it be done without order, for confusion 
maketh things muster more. 

2. trans. To collect or assemble (primarily sol- 
diers) for ascertainment or verification of numbers, 
inspection as to condition and equipment, exercise, 
display, or introduction into service. Also J to 
muster their arms : of an army, to appear in armed 
array. Also absol. 

c 1420 Lydg. Thebes m. in Chaucer's Whs. (1561) 373 
Soche a nombre gadred in to one Of worthy knightes, neuer 
aforn was sein, Whan they in feere, were moustred in a 
plein. c 1440 Cramp. Part). 349/2 Musteryn, oi' gndyr to; 
gedur, commonstro, coaduno. c 1450 Merlin xxvii. 560'Thei 
moustred and assembled all the peple that thei myght gete. 
1530 Pai,sgr. 643/1, I muster, I take the muster of men, as 
a capytayne doth, jefais les monstres. What place wyll 
you sygne to muster your folkes in. a *348 Hall Citron., 
Hen. VI 164 b, How busy he was in mustering, how dili- 
gent in setting forward. 1537 Act 4 4 5 Philip <§• Mary, 
c. 3 § 1 Commaundment hathe bene given, to divers., 
persons to muster their Majesties People.. and' to levie a 
nomber of them for the Service of their Majesties. 1360 
Daus tr. Steidane's Comm, xgj b, This man would have 
also footemen ready monstered. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
n. i. ii2, I then in London,. .Muster’d my Soldiers, 16x3 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Muster, take view of men, in 
armour, x 47 N. Bacon Oise. Govt. t. xxii. (1739) 40 They 
mustered their Arms once every year both in Towns and 
Hundreds. 1682 Bunyan HolyJVar tii. 52 When the King 
had mustered his Forces (for it is he that mustereth the 
Host to the Battel), he gave [etc.]. X799 Med. Jml. I. 93 
On Sundays, when they were mustered by the commanding 
officer. 1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia II. 275_ Before long 
he had mustered and equipped about thirty frigates. 1879 
Froude Ctesar xv, 241 Ail sides were mustering their forces 
in view of an impending fight. 1894 J. T. Fow ler Adaitinnn 
Introd. fit The Clan Neill, mustered by Cotumba himself. 
fig. 1700 Blackmorb Paraphr. Job xv, 67 She’ll draw 
her Troops of Terrors in array, Muster her Griefs, and horrid 
War display. 
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+ b. refl. 

*535 Coverdale Isa. viii. 9 Mustre you and gather you, 
take youre councel together. 1368 Grafton Citron. II. 327 
So that at the last they mustered themselues and they 
were aboue ten thousand men. XS94 T. B. La. Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. n. Seneca, Those lewde and lasciuiou.s bookes, 
which haue mustered themselues of late yeeres in Pauls 
Churchyard, as chosen souldiers ready to fight vnder the 
deuils banner, c 1642 Twyne in Wood's Life (O. H. S.) I. 60 
That afternoone they mustered themselves in the fields. 

c. intr. for refl. Of an army, etc- : To come to- 
gether for inspection, exercise, or preparation for 
service. 

c 1450 Lovelich Grail xlv. 150 Eche Man In his beste 
Aray, To-forn him they Mostred here hat day. 1471 Cax- 
ton Reciiyell (Sommer) I. 143 Whan alle thassamble had 
mustryd and were gaderd to gyder. 1323 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. ccliv. 154 They went St mostred before the bastide 
of Arde. 1530 Palsgr. 643/1, I muster, as men do that shall 
go to a felde. 1535 Coverdale i Kings xx. 27 The children 
of Israel mustured, , . and weute to mete them, and pitched 
their tentes ouer against them. 1393 Shaks. Liter. 720 
Besides his soules faire temple is defaced, To whose weake 
mines mustertroopesof cares. X775A. CooitEin SparksCorn 
A tner. Rev. (1853) 1. 19 The country round were alarmed and 
mustering. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 186 At every 
conventicle they mustered in arms. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iu. § 7. 152 The royal army had already mustered in great 
force at the King’s summons. 

transf.zw&fig. 1593 Shaks. A wen 442 Whose ranks_ of blew 
vains . .mu.string to the quiet Cabinet, Where their deare 
gouernesse and ladie lies, Do tell her shee is dreadfullie beset, 
xfiix Mure Misc. Foetus i. 88 A field of fancies musterd in 
my rnynd. 1689 H. Pitman Relat. 23 When theyoung ones 
[z. c. turtle] are hatcht, they musters out of their Cells and 
marches into the Sea. 1700 Blackmore Paraphr, Job 
xxxvi. 158 Recruits of Vapours which arise, Drawn from 
the Sea to muster in the Skys. 

d. trans. To enlist, enroll. Obs. 

1439 Rolls of Patil. V. 32/2 And so have mustred and 
entred in of record the Kyngs Souldeours. 1587 Golding 
De A! or nay xxx. (1592) 483 Because he yelded his soule 
vnto death, & did muster himself among the transgressers. 
xfirx Shaks. Cyntb. iv. iv. xo Newnesse Of Clotens death 
(we being not knowne, not muster’d Among the Bands) may 
driue vs to a render Where we haue lin’d. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxvii, I had been rated on the books, and 
mustered as surgeon’s mate. 

e. To call the roll of. Now chiefly Naut. 

To muster in (U. S.) : to muster (a watch) at the time of 
going on duty. 

1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 48 He falls a fighting with 
his text,, .then he musters all again, to see what word was 
lost, or lam’d in the skirmish. 1820 Scorbsby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 199 When the crew have been mustered by the 
proper officer of the customs, and paid a month's wages in 
advance. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. and Voy. iv. 43 The 
ship’s company was mustered. 1840 R. H. Dana Bcf.Maxt 
xxiti, The Carpenter sometimes mustered in the starboard 
watch. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bh., Fluster the watch, 
a duty performed nightly at 8 p.m., and repeated when the 
watch is relieved up to 4 a.m. 

f f. To take the census of. Obs. 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Censor,, .one that valueth or 
mnstreth. 1636 BRATttWAtT Rom. Emp. 13 In the eigth 
yeere of his reigne hee mustred the City. 

g. Of an army, etc. : To comprise, to number. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 6 The whole gar- 
rison mustered but six or eight men. 1851 H ussy Y Papal 
Power i. 2 Formed a Synod of their own, mustering about 
80. 1907 Alhenseum 18 May 597/2 Davout's corps.. defeated 
a force comprising the choicest part of the Prussian army, 
and mustering nearly double its numbers. 

h. U.S, To muster in, to musler into (the) ser- 
vice : to enroll as recruits. To muster out (of ser- 
vice) : to summon together in order to discharge 
from service ; to discharge, pay off (soldiers). 

1834 J. A. Wakefield Hist. War 93 The place appointed 
for us to be discharged at tor mustered out of the service of 
the United Stalest r36z U. S. Statutes XII. 339 No person 
under the age of eighteen shtdl be mustered into the United 
States service. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 25 Feb,, Drunken 
or dishonest subalterns who have been ‘ mustered out 
expelled the army for misconduct 

i. To produce for inspection. 

1904 19/A Cent. June 1033 The bluejacket may at any 
moment be called on to muster bis kit. 

3 . To collect, bring together (persons or things); 
esp to bring forward from one’s own stores. Often 
in phrases (/, he, etc.) can muster (such or such a 
number or amount); as many as{f, etc.) can muster, 
c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxi. i, Muster hither mu- 
sicks joyes, Lute, and lyre, and tabretts noise. 1692 R. 
L’Estrange Fables xxxiit. 32 A Daw that had a mind to 
be Sparkish, Trick’d himself up with all the Gay-Feathers 
he could Muster together. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. 
S. Seas 16 All the Hands we could muster in both Watches, 
Officers included, Were but twelve. 1748 Anson's Voy, n. 
ii. 135 All the. -remnants of old sails that could be mustered. 
1793 Smkaton Edystone L. § 286, I melted down all the 
pewter plates and dishes that we could.muster on board the 
buss. 1832 Ht. Mahtineau Ireland ii. 16 A respectable 
addition was made by them to the few shillings Sullivan 
had been able to muster. 183s J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe 
R. ii, I mustered my horse and gun, and some decent 
clothes. 1838 Thiklwall Greece II. 333 The Platamns 
could only muster 600. 1838 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 17a 
We cannot muster many volumes yet. 1841 Lvtton Nt. <y 
Morn, 1. iv, With your wife’s fortune, you muster 2000/ 
a-year. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 175 A proces- 
sion of twenty coaches belonging to public functionaries 
was mustered. 

h. flg. To summon, gather up (one s thoughts, 
courage, strength, etc.). 

1388 Shaks. L. L, L. v. ii, 85 Muster your Wits, stand in 


MTJSTEKDEVILLERS. 

your owne defence. 1671 Milton Samson 402 Mustring 
all her wiles. 174a Young Hi. Th. vm. 1319 They scarce 
can swallow their ebullient spleen, Scarce muster patience 
to support the farce. 28x4 Scorr Wav. xv, Cantering bis 
white pony down the avenue with all tire speed it could 
muster. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rutige xxv, At length you 
have mustered heart to visit the old place. 1849 C. Brontb 
Shirley I. vi. 119 Mr. Moore’s dark face mustered colour; 
his lips smiled [etc.]. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr, Hunting 
vii. 289, I re-mounted, mustered a canter, by dint of great 
persuasion. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay II. xv. 478 He 
mustered strength to dictate a letter. 

4 . intr. To assemble, gather together in a body. 
(Cf. 2 c trans/ . wsAfig.) 

1603 Shaks. Me as. for M. n. iv. 20 Oh, heauens Why 
doe’s my bloud thus muster to my heart. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trout, l 57 They burn Iucense about him, 
which they say scares away Evil Spirits and Devils, who 
otherwise would muster about the [dead] Body. 1820 Scott 
Abbot iii, I think he comes of gentle blood— see how it 
musters in his face at your injurious reproof. 1869 Lowell 
Gold Egg xxv. What marvels manifold, Seemed silently to 
muster 1 1886 C, E. Pascoe London of To-day xviii. (ed. 3) 
159 The members of the Four-iu-Hand and Coaching clubs 
muster in great force. 

f 5 . trans. To pass in review, to ‘take stock of’. 
a 1623 Fletcher & Mass. Cast. Country v. v. With what 
a greedy hawkes eye she beholds me? Marke how she 
musters all my parts. 

6. Austral. To take account of (one’s cattle). 

1838 McCombie Hist. Victoria- vii. 89 Takere . . had at- 
tacked Mr. Bolden when mustering his stock. 1875 Wood 
& Latham Waiting for Mail 20 blustering cattle. . 

absol. 189a Hor nung Under Two Skies 41 All hands were 
away mustering in a distant paddock. 

7 . intr. To pass muster for. 

X820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Oxford in Vac., I longed to coat 
him in russia, and assign him his place. He might have 
mustered for a tall Scapula. 

8. Muster up, a. To assemble or bring together 
(troops) for battle, etc. 

c 1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris ii. iii. B 7, lie muster vp 
an army secretly. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 18 In 
Oxfordshire shalt muster vp thy friends, xfizx Burton. 
Anal. Mel. iil ii. It. i. (1651) 450 They press and muster up 
wenches as we do souldiers. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. 
lnd. 305 We were muster’d up, and received the next day 
two months Pay. X790 Beatson Nav, Mil. Mem. I. 185 
Mr Hodge.. mustered up about three hundred volunteers. 
1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 190 The few Indians., 
returned, .with all of the tribe that they could muster up. 
b. flg. To summon up, gather up, to marshal. 
1628 Prynne Cens. Cozens 10 Which I shall enumerate 
and muster vp in order. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The 
old Objections mustered up, 1743 R. Blair Grave 79 Whilst 
busy-meddling Memory . . musters up The past Endearments 
of their softer Hours. 1777 Priestley Matt, f Spir. (1782) 
I. xvi. 188 D» Oswald.. has mustered up all hts logic to in- 
validate it, 18x3 Scott Let. 6 Nov., A very large river.. is, 
at this moment mustering up all its waters with a voice like 
distant thunder. 1893 Selous Trav. S. £. Africa tn She 
had mustered up courage to speak to him. 

Muster, vf dial, ? Obs . [Of Scandinavian, 
origin : cf. JMorw. tnustra to whisper, mnmble, to 
chatter continually (Ross), Icel. tnuskrct to mur- 
mur, maunder (Vigf.).] (See quots.) Hence 
Mirsteringf vbl, sb. Also f Mu'steror. 

c 1440 Provtp. Parv . 349/2 Must(e)ryn, or qwysp(e)ryn 
privy ly (or rummuelon, infra ; II. vhyspryn), mussito. 
Ibid. 436/2 Romelynge, or privy mysterynge (P. preuy 
mustringe), ruminacia, mussitacio. 1496 Dives Paup. 
(W, de W.) v. iv. 199/3 What is susurro that is called a 
musterer. It is a preuy rowner, that pryuely telleth false 
tales aroonges the people for to make dyscencyon. 182$ 
J amieson. Muster, to talk with exceeding volubility. Clydes, 
1847 Halliwell, Mustir, to talk together privately. 

Mu-ster-book. A book in which military 
forces are registered. Also, on a man-of-war, a 
hook containing the names of the crew. 

1587 Golding Re Mornay (1592) 99 The beginning thereof 
is nothing els but a Musterbooke of names. 2597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 146 Wee haue a number of sliadowes to 
fill vppe the Muster-Booke. 1643 Davenant Unfort. Lovers 
in. i, All that I read is in the Muster- book. 1702 Roy. 
Declar, r June in Land. Gaz.flo. 3815/3 [They] are.. Re- 
quired., to cause the said List to be Examined, by the 
Muster-Book of such Man of War. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bh., Muster-book, a copy of a ship of war’s open list, 
drawn up for the use of the clerk of the check, in calling 
over the crew. 

fig. 1561 Daus tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. (1573) 396 All the 
Saintes, which before the commyng of Christ are written in 
the registers of the heauenly muster booke. 

Musterd(e, obs, forms of Mustard sb, 
t Musterdevillers. Obs. Forms : 5 mos- 
tyrdewyk (?), mister-, mnstrevilors, mowster 
devylers, must devilea, musterler (?), muater- 
delyre,musterdevyle, na asturdevylers, muster- 
devylers, -filers, -elers, -il(l)es, -yles, -yllys, 
-ilous, muster dewyllers, mustardevillys, m os- 
tar de velis, mustarddybiles, mustardvillars, 
naustardavell.es, mustyrddevyllars, rooster 
develers, 5-6 mnsterdevilers,6 mustredevyles, 
xnusterdevilys, muster de villois, See also 
Muster sb . 2 [From the name of the town now- 
called Montivilliers, in Normandy. 

The name (in med.L. Monasteriwm Villare) appears in 
1550 as Musterdevillers (Coke Deb. betw. Heralds § 108) t 
15th c. forms are Mot/s/erz/illerstittPasioaLett.l.p.lxxix), 
Musttrvilers (ibid, p, 3).] 

A kind of mixed grey woollen cloth, much used 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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*400 in Cely Papers (1900) 56 , 1 have a gowyn clothe of 
mostyrdewyk of my lordes leveray for you. 1428 in Rymer 
Foedera (1710) X. 391 DuasPecias deRusseto Mustrevilers. 
*467 Will of Bate (Somerset Ho.), Of colour of musterde- 
villers. 1494 Will Maude Parierich (23 Feb.) P. C. C., 23 
Vox, My Musterler gownecolerand cuffis lyned with velwett. 
1523 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) V. 171 My musterdevilys gowne 
furnde with shankkes. 1564 Burgh Rec. Edin. (187s) HI. 
187 Thai nor nane of thame. .sail lit ony maner of cullouris 
of muster de viilois. 

Mustered (mmstmd), ppl. a. [f. Mu stek ®. x + 
-edE] Gathered together; collected; assembled. 

1638 G. Sandys Paraphr. Job (1648) 54 Know’st thou 
how God collects the Must'red Clouds, How in their dark- 
nesse hee his lightning shrouds? 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
lv. 626 Himself their Herdsman, on the middle Mount, 
Takes of his muster’d Flocks a just Account. 

Mustering (nm’starii) 1 , vbl. sb. [f. Muster v. 1 
+ -ingI.] The action of the vb. Mustek in vari- 
ous senses ; an instance of this. 

c 1440 Lydg. Hors , Shepe <5- G. 66 Withouten hors what 
were here mustrynges ? c 1440 Promp. Pan/. 349/2 Mus- 
terynge, or gaderynge togeder of men to he schewyde,.. 
coadunacio. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 246 They com- 
maund Scherteline..to invade the enemies that wer in mus- 
tering underneth the Alpes. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. 
iii, Hee’s one that hath had the mustring or conuoy of a 
companie. 1769 Falconer Diet. Maritie (1780), Mustering, , 
the act of calling over a list of the whole ship’s company, or 
any.. detachment thereof, who are. .summoned to answer 
by their names on the occasion. 1833 W. Irving. Tour 
Prairies xxvi. 231 A general mustering of our horses took 
place. 1888 Sat Rev. 8 Dec. 668 He knew., what the heavy 
mustering on the Opposition benches meant, 
to. attrib. 

*736 Ainsworth Lett. Diet., A mustering place, dirib iio- 
rium. 1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. vi. (1852) 138 On some 
field of mustering competition, have monarchs met. 1809 
Scribner's Mag. XXV. 7/1 The mustering-places for the 
regiment were appointed in New Mexico. 

mustering; (mc-stsriq), ppl. a. [f. Muster ®.* 
+ -ing 2 .] That musters, in senses of the vb. 

1594 Greene & Lodge Looking-Gl. (1598) A 4, Like the 
mustering breath of Afolus That ouerturnes the pines of 
Libanon. 1738 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 24 Let each he 
signed by the aforesaid musteri ng-officer.. 1874 Symonds 
Sk, Italy $ Greece (1808) l. xi. 21 x Mustering storm-clouds 
blue with rain. 1897 P. Warung Tales Old Regime 110S0 
that his attitude should not appear strange to the mustering 
officer, 

Musterler, (?) variant of Mustjsrdevillebs. 
Mu’ster-master. Now only Hist. 

1. An officer who was responsible for the accuracy 
of the muster-roll of some portion of an army. 
Also, in dockyards (see quot. 1815 ); formerly, in 
penal settlements, the official charged with keeping 
the muster-roll of convicts. Muster-master general 
(also chief muster-master ) : see quot. 1802 . 

1579 Digges Stratiot. 102 He may admonish the Muster 
Mayster and Treasourer. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres u. 
i. 24 We haue Muster-masters appointed in euerie Shiere. 
*622 F, Markham Bk. Wane. i. 122 Muster-Masters, .are 
very odious vnto Captaines; for in seruing of his Prince 
truly, and in mustering stricktly he wipetli much vndue 
profit from the Captaine. x66a Stilungfl. Grig. Sacr. in. 
li. § 11 As though he had been Muster- Master-Generall at 
that great Rendes-vous. x666 MarvellO???-. Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 190 That all muster-masters lose their places, who shall 
muster any that have not taken the oaths and the sacrament. 
*667 Pkfys Diary 18 Jan., A letter from the Duke of York 
commanding our payment of no wages to any of the muster- 
masters of the fleet, 170a Lond. Gas. No. 3825/3 Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to constitute the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Walden Commissary-General of the Musters, and chief 
Muster-master of Her Majesty’s Forces. 1707 Ibid. No. 
4310/2 Her Majesty has been ..pleased . .to , .appoint Michael 
Hy ae Esq ; Commissary and Mustermaster-General of all the 
Forces. _ 1773 Mass. Prov, Cougr. 6 May (1823) 199 Muster 
masters in the Massachusetts army, whose business it shall 
be to pass muster on every soldier that shall be enlisted into 
said array. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet,, Mustcr-niasler- 
general , Commissary-general of the Musters, one who takes 
account of every regiment, their number, horses, arms, &c. 
1815 Falconed s Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Muster-master , 
in royal dock-yards a person appointed by the Navy Board 
to etui over the lists of all his Majesty’s ship’s companies in 
the different ports ; as also the artificers working on board, 
in order to prevent false musters. 1896 Peterson's Mag . 
<U,S.) VI. 288/1 Washington directed Colonel James Glover 
and Muster-Master-General Moyland to co-operate with the 
Board of Admiralty. 

Jig. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (160a) 287 Their ring- 
leader, and muster-master father Parsons, 1662 Stilungfl. 
Orig. Sacr, in. ii. 449 Lucretius gives us in so exact an ac- 
count of tbe several courses the Atoms took up in disposing 
themselves into bodyes, as though he had Been Muster- 
Master-General at that great Rendes-vous. 
f2. Used incorrectly for ‘ drill-sergeant’. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 134 ? 4 A new sort of Muster- 
master, who teaches Ladies the whole Exercise of the Fan. 
Hence Mu'stermastersMp. 

1664-5 Pepys Diary ' 12 Mar., We talked also of getting 
W. Howe to be put into the Muster- Mastershipp in the 
roomc of Creed. 1263 H. Walpole Let. to Earl of Hert- 
ford 2 Dec., Mr. Calcraft being turned out yesterday, from 
Some muster-mastership. 

Mu’ster-roll. 

1. An official list of the officers and men a. in 
an army or some particular division of it; b. in a 
ship’s company, 

a. 1640 in Rushw, Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) I. 143 They are 
likewise to present unto the House some fit way for a per- 
fect Muster-Roll to be made, of the King’s Army. 1673 
Articles * Rules for better Govt, of H. M. Forces xli, No 
Man shall presume to present himself to the Muster, to be 


Inrolled in the Muster-Rolls, hy a counterfeit or wrong 
Name, 1712 Steelk Sped. No. 444 V 4 lie shews the 
Muster-Roll, which confirms that he was in his Imperial 
Majesty’s Troops. 1781 Gibbon Decl. /<’. xvii. II. 47 In- 
scribed on the muster-roll of their numerous armies. 1844 
Thirlwall Greece Ixiv. VIII. 308 He was obliged to fill up 
the muster-rolls with boys of sixteen. 1833 Stocqueler 
Milit. Eitcycl. s.v., The muster-rolls are called over on the 
24th of each montu, when every individual answers to his 
name. 188S Plumptre Ken I. 162 It was believed .. that 
pay was drawn for the troops on the strength of false mus- 
ter rolls. 

b. 1809 St. Papers in Ann. Reg. 757/2 If such, a vessel is 
not provided with a muster-roll of the crew. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Muster-roll, a document kept hy the 
master of every British vessel, specifying the name, age, 
quality, and country of every person of the ship’s company. 

2. transf. andy/y. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xvi. § 7 It may bee thought 
I seeke to make a greate Muster- Rowle of Sciences. 1737 
Pope Her. Epist. 11. i. 124 Tho’ but, perhaps, a muster-roll 
of Names. 1838 Bright Sp., Reform 21 Dec. (1876) 303 
One of the brightest names in the muster-roll of English 
worthies. 1873 M°Laren Serm. Ser. n. viii. 147 The muster- 
roll of heroes of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

3, lYaut. The reading of the muster-roll ; roll-call. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xx, Having waited the usual 

hour before the governor’s house, to answer to our muster- 
roll, and to be stared at, we were dismissed. 1869 W. S. 
Gilbert Bab Ball., Nancy Bell 36 And only ten of the 
Nancy’s men Said 1 Here 1 ’ to the muster roll 

’f Muster-yougf. Obs. [? a. G. *muste>junge, 
f. sinister Muster sb. 1 + junge boy.] ?A boy 
fraudulently entered on a muster-roll. 

1635 Barriffe Milit. Discipl. cxx. (1643) 415 Besides all 
Officers, Muster-yongs and Pasvolants. 

Mustesa, -ezo, obs. forms of Mestizo. 

Musth, variant of Must a. 3 
Mustieat, Mnstice, obs, ff. Muscat, Mestizo. 
Mustify (mzrstifai), v. slang . [f. Musty a! 1 + 
-it.] trans. To make musty or mouldy. 

1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Airxxi. II. sot Should I, in 
my own country, have dreamed of mustifying myself by a 
humdrum dinner in .. Bloomsbury Square? 

Mustily (nwstili), adv. rare. [ 1 . Musty a.- + 
-LX 2] a. In a musty or mouldy manner, f b. 
Dully; ill-humouredly. Obs. 

a xSzo Fletcher & Mass. False One 111. ii, These Cloaths 
smell mustily. 1620 Middleton World tost at Tennis 
Induct., I meane, why so melancholy, thou lookst, mustily, 
me thiukes. Rich. Doe I so? and yet I dwell in sweeter 
ayreThen you. 1673 Cotton Burlesque upon B. 102 Apollo, 
what’s the matter, pray, You look so mustily to day, X755 
J ohnson, M nstiiy, . , M ouldily. 

Mustiness (m®'stines). [f. Musty a. 2 + -ness.] 
1. The state, condition or quality of being musty ; 
‘mould; damp foulness’ (J.). 

1526-30 in Grose Antiq. AV/.(i8o8) II. 205 The said page 
to make fires for the eyres and mustenes of the said cham- 
bers. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., Oct. (1679) 26 Keeping them 
[seeds] dry, and free from mustiness. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward 
R . Elsntert vii, The peculiar clean mustiness of the room 
only just opened for the summer season. 
fig. 1894 Nation vN. Y.) 19 J uly 47/1 The same impression 
of mystery, of vagueness, of mediaeval mustiness and super- 
stition is made by these dramas as by the others. 

+ 2. Crossness ; ill-humour. Obs. rare, 
at 619 Fletcher Bonduca 1. ii, Any mirth, and any way, 
of any subject, Junius, is better then unmanly mustinesse. 
1734 Mrs. E, Montagu Lett. (1809) I, 14 That he might 
have put it in his book of drawings among the faces that 
express the several passions ; but he has none that express 
mistiness. 

Mustir, Mustizo, obs. ff. Muster, Mestizo. 
t Hustle, ®. Obs. rare- 0 . [Cf. Muster ®. 2 ; 
also Rustle®.] intr. To murmur, make a noise. 
1370 Levins Manip, 194/12 To Mustle, strepere. 
Mustle, obs. form of Muscle. 

Mustour^e, mustre, obs. forms of Muster. 
Mustredevyles, variant of Musterdevillers. 
Mustroll, variant of Musrol. 

Mustrump, Mustul : see Mushroom, Mussel. 
t Mu’stulent, a. Obs. rare. [a. L. mustulent- 
us, f. piustum Must sbM see -ulent.] Abounding 
in must; resembling must; also jocularly, ‘vinous’. 

1392 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 3 In mustulent Autume. x6xx 
Cotgr. s.v. Visage, Visage tie pressurier, a mustulent, or 
maumsie face. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Mustulent, sweet as 
Must ; also fresh, new, green. 

Musture, obs. form of Muster. 
f Mu'sty, a .1 ? Obs. rare. [f. Must j£.i+ -y.] 
Of, pertaining to, ox made with must or new wine ; 
in a state of must or newness. 

c 1420 Ballad, on Hush. xi. 525 Now. ,vse this ferment ffor 
musty breed whom this wol condiment, 1399 Minsheu 
SpatU'Did., Mosliso, mustie, of sweet wine. 1802 Beddoes 
Hyggia vm. 32 New musty liquors remain at least equally 
strong for a time. 

BSustyi.mw’sti), a. 2 (and sb.). Ot obscure origin. 
Prob, in Some way related to Moist v, Moist adjs., the oi 
of which represents OF. «.] 

1. * Mouldy ; spoiled with damp ; moist and 
fetid’ (J.). 

1530 Palsgr. 730/t Sprede your come abrade, it wyll vaxe 
musty els. 133a More Confui, Tindale Wks, 649/2 When 
his wordes he wel sifted, men shall find little fine flowre in 
them, but all very roustie branne. 1604 T. M, Black Bk. in 
Middleton's Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 28 Away 1 scudded in the 
musty moth-eaten habit. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vii. 40 And 
was’t thou faine.,.To houell thee with Swine and Rogues 
forlorne, In short, and musty straw ? 1633 Walton A ngler 


xiv. xg9 Have your worms well scowred, and not kept in 
sowre or mustie moss. 1693-4 Gibson in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 216 Old musty papers are but ill company for 
neat cloaths and white hands. _ 1707 Mortimer Hnsb. 108 
The Buyers are usually furnished with musty bad Corn 
from Foreign Parts. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 111. xi, An 
early public-house, haunted by unsavoury smells of musty 
hay. 1874 Burnand My time xiv. 120 She walked into the 
study amongst the old musty books. 1897 Alllmtt’s Syst. 
Med. II. 792 The damage done hy the use of musty grain 
as food falls upon the nervous system. 

to. Of food, liquors, etc. : Having a mouldy or 
decayed smell or taste. Of a cask, bottle, etc. : 
Stale-smelling, fusty, 

1330 Palsgr. 319/1 Mustye as a vessel is or wyne or any 
other vitayle, nioysy. 1577 Patent Roil 19 Eiiz. tx, Cor- 
rupte and mustie butter. 1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of 
Hum. 1. ii, He looks like a mustie bottle. 1399 Shaks. Muck 
Ado 1. i. 50 You had musty victuall. x68x Nevile Plato 
Rediv, 233 If you have a musty Vessel, and by consequence 
dislike the Beer which comes out of it. 1732 Pope Hor. 
Sat. 11. ii. 67 Nor lets, like Naevius, every error pass, The 
musty wine, foul cloth, or greasy glass. 1738 Swift Pol. 
Conversat. 141 This Venison is musty. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 433 To correct a musty Taste in Wine. x8oa 
Med. Jrnl. VIII. 479 In cleansing musty casks. tZ^t Daily 
News s Mar. 7/2 The puddings were occasionally made with 
sour milk and musty eggs. Ibid., A custard, .which was 
sloppy and musty. 

c. Of rooms, atmosphere, etc. : Having the un- 
pleasant faint odour suggestive of mouldiness or 
decay. 

1377 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 156 Beare with me 
..that lead thee.. into a mustie malthouse. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado 1 . iii. 61 Being entertain'd for a perfumer, as I 
was smoaking a musty roome, comes me the Prince and 
Claudio. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 592 Do not all Houses 
and Places grow musty, .if the Air be any way prevented 
by Window-shutters, .that it cannot have its free egress and 
regress? 1797 Godwin Enquirer u. iv. 208 The very air 
..feels musty. 

2 .fig. a. Of immaterial things, ideas, etc. : ‘Stale; 
spoiled with age’ (J.); that has lost its newness or 
interest; antiquated, disused, old-fashioned. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 14, I know many wise 
Gentlemen of this musty vocation [Antiquaries], 1602 
Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 359 But while the grasse growes, the 
Prouerbe is something musty. 1683 Buknet tr. More's 
Utopia (1685) 38 Some old musty laws. 1763-5 Churchill 
Journey Poems 1769 II. 7 Read musty lectures on Benevo- 
lence. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) u. 
xxxix, Your newspapers delayed . . till . .all their intelligence 
is musty. 1900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless Wayne xxv, Each 
buried legend of his house, each musty tale of wrongs suf- 
fered and repaid came back to mind. 

to. Of persons: ‘Dull; heavy; wanting activity; 
wanting practice in the occurrences of life ’ (J.) ; 
antiquated, ‘ mouldy \ 

1637 Sanderson Serm. (1681) II. 81 They settle upon their 
own dregs, and grow muddy and musty with long ease. 
1663 Brathwait Comment Two Tales Chaucer Soc.) 48 
How is it, you old musty Dotard, that with a sorrow you 
hide the keys of your Chests from me ? 1712 Addison Sped. 
N 0. 482 r 2 Being married to a Bookish Man, who has no 
Knowledge of the World, she is forced . . to spirit him up now 
and then, that he may not grow musty, and unfit for Con- 
versation. 1743 Fielding True Patriot Wks. 1775 IX. 298 
None but a musty moralist, .would have condemned such 
behaviour, a 1763 Byhom Poetaster 24 Then he.. of old 
musty Bards mumbles over the Names. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. II. viii. 86 A little rusty, musty old fellow, always 
groping among ruins. *883 Gd, Words 183 The doctors say 
we get musty and fusty if we stay in one place, 
t B. Ill-humoured, peevish, sullen. Obs. exc. dial. 
1620 Shelton Quix. 11, xlviii. 313 The ill-wounded Don 
Quixote was exceeding musty and melancholy, with his 
Face bound vp and scarred. 1622 Fletcher Span. Curate 
lv. iii, He is monstrous vexed and musty at my chessplay. 
1672 Shadwell Miser 1. Wks. 1720 111 . 9 What a Devil 
makes thee in so musty a humour ? c 1728 Earl of Ailes- 
burv Mem. (1890) 691 He was very musty because I would 
not catch at the bait and be his bubble. 1760 Foote Minor 
11.(1767) 45 Here comes the musty trader, running over with 
remonstrances. I must banter the cit. 

4. Comb . , as musty-fusty , -smelling, walled adjs. 
X857 W. Collins Dead Secret iv. iv, In that old part of the 
house it is what you call *musty-fusty. 1897 Mrs.E.L. Voy- 
nich Gadfly (1904) 22/ 1 Corridors, and stairs, all more or less 
“musty-smelling. 1731 Female Foundling II. 135 An old, 
“musty walled Chapel. 

+ B. sb. A kind of snuff having a musty flavour. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 27 ? %i I’ll call at Charles’s, and 
know the Shape of his Snuff-Box... I ought to be informed, 
whether he takes Spanish or Musty, ibid. No. 79 r 3 , 1 
made her resign h-.T snuff-box for ever, and half drown her- 
self with washing away the stench of the musty. 

Musty (m» sti), a.3 rare. [f. Must sbY or a. 3 
+ -y.J = Must a . 3 

1868 Morn. Star 6 Jan,, The twentieth [elephant] was so 
vicious and ‘musty’. x88a Floyer Unexpl. Baluchistan 
57 The two ‘ musty 1 camels. 

t Mu sty, v. Obs. [f. Musty a. 2 ] 

1 . intr. To become musty, lit. and fig. 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows 11. § 22. x6o Come, .being so 
heaped together . . mustieth, putrifieth, and is made unfit for 
use, 1633 Shirley Gamesier n. ii, But I may lose it ere 
I go to bed. Dost think ’t shall musty? What's a hundred 
pound ? 1702 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living 11707) 11. 68 
You., keep your Reputation musiy'ng upon an old Founda- 
tion, which is ready to .sink. 

2. irons. To render or make musty or mouldy. 
1707 Mortimer Hush, (X721) I. 61 It [the wheat] was 
mustied and spoiled with lying so. long in the Ground. 
Musty: see Mustek. Mu,styr(re: see Muster®. 
Mustyrddevyllers, obs. f. M u sterdevillees. 
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Musuk,Musulman:see Mussuok, Mussulman. ’ 
Musume(e, -me, -rad, variant forms of MousmA 
Musure, Musycke, obs. ff. Musek 2 ., Mosaic. 
Musyeyen, -yssyon, obs. forms of Musician. 
Milt, obs. form of Moot v.\ Mote z>.\ Mute sb, 

■f Muta'bilate, v. Obs. rare ~ I . [f. L. muta- 
bil-is Mutable a. + -ate,] trans. To change. 

? 1685 T. Brown Adv. Oates Wks. 1730 1 Y. 245 It is a 
Folly, .to.. yield to Melancholly ; for ’twill mutabilate poor 
Nature’s Light, And turn it’s Day into a gloomy Night. 
Mutability (mitttabHfti). [a. F. mutability , 
ad. L. mutdbilitds : see next and -ITT.] 

1 . Disposition to change, variableness, incon- 
stancy. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 851 Now sith hire whiel by no 
■way may soiorne, what wastow if hire mutabilite Ryght as 
hi seluen list wol don by the. 1412-20 Lydg. Troy Bk. I. v. 
(1513) C j b, They saye that chaunge and mutabylyte Apro- 
pred ben to femynyte. a 1548 Hall Chron ., Edw. IV 191 
The Duke of Somerset, was incontinently, for his greate 
mutabilitie and lightnes, behedded at Exam. 1662 _Stil- 
lingfl. Orig, Sacr. it. vii. § 1 It would argue mutability in 
God to revoke that Law, and establish another instead of it. 
*711 Addison Sped. No. 162 F 6 This Mutability of Temper 
and Inconsistency with our selves is the greatest Weakness 
of human Nature, so [etc.]. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 
xviii. 77 He had himself experienced the mutability of the 
public taste. 1883 Linda Villari Machiavelli <$• Times n. 
i. III. 242 Of his easy mutability we find proofs in two of 
the various Discorsi written by him [sc. Guicciardini]. 

2 , Liability to change. 

1432-50 tr. Higden [Rolls) III. 223 For truly the firste 
trawthe whiche is God may not be where mutabilite is founde. 
1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 433 That heavenly 
kingdome, which is not subiect to mutabilitie or chaunge. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. ii. § 6 The law whereby he 
worketh is eternall, and therefore can bane no shew or 
cullor of mutabilitie. 1622 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xvi. 
iv, How slippety are the stations of earthly honors, and 
subject to continuall mutabilitie. 1791 Cowper Yardtey 
Oak 70 Wnat exhibitions various hath the world Witness'd 
of mutability in all That we account most durable below 1 
i860 Tyndall Glac. n. xxvii. 389, I endeavoured to satisfy 
myself of the mutability which had been ascribed to them 
[2. e. the veins in glaciers], 
b. An instance of this. 

1549 Compl. Scot. i. 20 Prosperus men prouidis nocht to 
resist the o'ccasions of the mutabiliteis. 1598 Yong Diana 
67 What place is there so strong, where one may be safe 
from the mutabilities of time? 1648 Chas. I Declar. 22 Noy. 
Wks. {1662) 293 It is the humour of those, who are of this 
Weather-cock-like disposition to love nothing but mutabili- 
ties. 1711 Shaftesb. Mi sc. Reft. 11. iii. Charact. III. 95 
We Islanders, fam’d for other Mutability.?, are particularly 
noted for the Variableness, .of our Weather. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets iii. 78 Simonides moralizes upon the mutabilities 
of life. 1888 Plumftre Ken I. p. xi. note , One could scarcely 
find a more striking instance of the mutabilities of history. 

Mutable (mi&rtab’l), a. and sb. Also 5 muit- 
able. [ad. L. tnftiabil-is changeable, f. mutare to 
change: see -able.] A. adj. 

1 . Liable or subject to change or alteration. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vL 107 (Camb. MS.) The 

whiche destynal causes, whan they passen owt fro the 
bygynnynges of the vnmoeuable puruyaunce, it mot nedes 
be j>at they ne be nat Mutable. 1456 in Coventry Corpus 
Chr. Plays 1x7 With-oute whom [i.e. Fortune], sitben non 
playnly can prosper, That in this muitable lyfe ar nowe pro- 
cedyng, I am come thurgh love. 15x5 Barclay Egloges iv. 
(1570] Cvjb/2, Protheus.. Mutable of figure oft times in one 
houre. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xv. § 1 Although no 
Jawes but positiue be mutable, yet all are not mutable 
which be positiue. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. vii. 
306 There is no East and West in Nature ; nor are those 
absolute and invariable, but respective and mutable points. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 39 F 15 The Use of Clothes con* 
tmues, though the Fashion of them has been mutable. 1783 
Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds 11. 1. 347 Mutable Flycatcher. 
Mvscicapa vmtata. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xc, Her 
mutable countenance had now all the fixedness and paleness 
of marble, 1902 A Lang Hist. Scot. II. xvi, 428 Like all 
other laws those of the Kirk proved to he mutable, 
absol. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 
I.352 Let a man learn to look for the permanent in the 
mutable and fleeting. 

b. Gram. Subject to mutation. 
yjcej Lhuyd Archwol. Brit. 300 The Consonants are 
divided into Mutable and Immutable. The Mutable are 
such as by the Addition of an h, or else by a full point (.) 
above them, either alter or lose their Pronunciation, as b, c 
[etc.]. 1837 G. Pmi.UPsSyr/ac Gram. 28 Nouns of many 
syllables, tne last of which is mutable, are exemplified in 
the following Table. 1843 W. Neilson Irish Gram. 5 The 
sounds of the mutable consonants, when aspirated, differ 
materially from those which they receive, when simple. 

2 . Inconstant in mind, will, or disposition j 
fickle; variable. Now somewhat rare. 

1412-20 Lydg. Troy Bk, 1. v. (15x3) Cjb, Theyr hertes be 
so freell and vnstable Namely in youthe so meuynge and 
mutable That [etc.], a 1548 Hall Chron,, Edw. IV 191 b, 
Least the sight . . might, .also wyn the baries of the mutable 
commonaltie. Ibid., Rich, III 48 The mutable mynde of 
quene Elyzabeth. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis iv. 
vii. 260 They call Fortune whatsoever is doubtfull. .and for 
this cause they feigne her a mutable and blind Goddesse. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc m. 85 Paris with her servile 
sons, A headstrong, mutable, ferocious race, Bow'd to the 
invader s yoke. 18x8 Byron Ck. II ar. tv. cvt, A child M ost 
mutable in wishes but in mind A wit as various. x86o 
Motley Netherl. (1868) I. vii. 468 Ever variable and mu- 
table as woman, Elizabeth was perplexing and baffling to her 
counsellors. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xix. 339 The most 
fertile imagination and the most mutable caprice have 
created the fashions of painting, as well as those of garments. 


B. sb. 

1 . pi. Things capable of change. Obs. rare — T . 

1652 Gaule Magastrom, 150 Having its inherance in 

movables or mutables. 

2 . A mutable consonant (see A. 1 b). 

1821 O’Reilly Irish Did. Introd. 2 The division of the 
consonants into mutables and immutables. .1843 W. Nfjlson 
Irish Gram. 4 [Letters] capable of aspiration, or mutables. 

Hence Mirtably adv., in a mutable manner ; so 
as to be capable of change ; also, with constant 
change or variation ; Mirtableness (now rare), 
mutability. 

1481 Botoner Tulle Old Age (Caxton) b 3, The mutable- 
nes & euyl dysposicion of men hit is so grete in oure dayes. 
1582 Batman Barth. De P.R. v. vi. 39 If y« eie be to much 
mouing it betokeneth..mutablenesse of affection. _ 1646 
E. F. Marrow Mod. Divin. (ed. 3) 13 Though heand bis will 
were both good, yet were they mutably good, ax 677 Man- 
ton Serm. Ps. cxix verse 123 (1681) 832 Every man is, 
or may be a liar, because of the mutableness of his Nature. 
1703 J, Barrett Analecta 32 How little valuable are all 
Worldly things, that are so unstable ! . . their mutableness 
would take off so much as would leave them of little Value. 
1755 in Johnson. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 509. 
Rather greasy ; often in some positions mutably resplendent. 

Mintage (minted;?), [a. F. mutage.i. muter : 
see Mute z>. 4 ] The process of muting wine. Cf. 
MUTE vA 1839 in Uhe Diet. Arts. 

t Mutal, a. Obs. rare~ l . [irreg. f. L. mut-are 
to change + -AL.] Changeable. 

at 562 G. Cavendish Wolsey, eta (1825) II. 139 Fortune.. 
Which is of nature bothe cruel and mutall. 

Mutanize, obs. form of Mutinize. 

Mutate (nii«'trit), a. and sb. [ad, L. mutat-us, 
pa. pple. of tnutare to change.] A. adj. Bet. 
Changed, rare “ °. 1840 in Paxton Bat, Did. 

B. sb. Gram. A form having a mutated vowel. 
X875-6 H. Sweet !n Trans. Philol, Soc. 558 Several of the 
words given above may also be mutates, such as ded, sed, 
gredig. 

Mutate (mizdtfi’t), v. [f. L. mutat -, ppl. stem 
of mutare (:— older *moitare,i. loot *moi- to change, 
whence Mean a. 1 ) : see -ate.] a. intr. To under- 
go change, be transmuted. Now only Gram, to 
undergo mutation, b. trans. ( Gram .) To cause 
mutation of (a sound). Hence Muta'ted, ppl. a. 

1818 J. Brown Psyche 53 Since men of rank, when they 
mutate From one into another state, Assume. the nature 
most allied To that which they must throw aside, 1875-6 

H. Sweet in Trans. Philol. Soc. 540 It is extremely prob- 
able that all subjunctives originally had mutated vowels. 

Mutation (iniwt^-Jan). [a, F. muiacion (13th 
c. in Littre), -ation, ad. ~L,.mulaiion-em, n. of action 
f. mutare to change : see Mutate and -ation.] 

1 . The action or process of changing ; alteration 
or change in form or qualities. 

it 1374 Chaucer Boeth. Pr. vL 18 (Camb. MS.), ffor-thi 
wenestow jtat [ise Mutacyouns of fortune fletyn with-owte 
gouernor. 1426 Lydg. De Gnil. Pilgr. 3280 To maken.. 
That merveyllous mutacion, Bred in-to flesshe, wyn in-to 
blood. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. xli. (1869} 24 A 1 
mutacioun that isdoon in haste j bate, c 1522. Rp. Fox in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ji. II. 4 Thestate & condicion of the 
Toune & Marches of Calls & other Fortryses within the 
same, & of theyr ruynes, decayes, mutacyons, and altera- 
cions, fro the auncyent estatuz and ordinances [eta], 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. civ. 187 It is come to the kynges 
knowledge, howe that his subgettes ar sore greued by reason 
of the mutacyon of y 8 moneys. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. i. xx 
O world 1 But that thy strange mutations make vs hate 
thee Life would not yeelde to age. 1655 G. S. in Hartlib 
Ref. Comnrw. Bees 21, I took the pain to observe and 
collect the Generation of several Insects, with their various 
mutations from kind to kind. 1776 Burney Hist. Mns, 
(1789) I. iv. 54 The Mutations or changes incident to melody 
which in modern music we should call., modulation, a 1849 
PIor. Smith Addr, Mummy ix,- Since first thy form was in 
this box extended We have above ground seen some strange 
mutations. 1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker vi, 
More than three years had intervened almost without muta- 
tion in that stationary household, 

+ b. Changeableness. Obs. 
a r548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV (1550) 23 Suche is y s muta- 
cyon of the common people, lyke a rede wyth euery wind is 
agitable and flexible. 

f c. Change in government, revolution. Also, 
? revolt, insurrection. Obs. 

In the sense ‘revolt’ the word may be a. OF. meutacion, 
f. meute riot, uproar (see Mute sb. 3 ]. 

a 1470 Tiptoft Cresar x. (1530) 12 He clouted lest in his 
absence there shukl arise some chaunge or mutacyon in 
Fraunce. 1660 Milton Free Comrnw. Wks. 1851 V. 432 
We had bin then by this time firmly rooted past fear of 
Commotions or Mutations, X737 Whiston Josephus, Hist, 

I. xvi. § 5 He.. exacted the tribute.. as a penalty for the 
mutations they had made in the country. 

f 2 . concr. {Roman An tig.) As rendering of 
L. vmtatio (see quot. 1610). Obs. 

16x0 Holland Camden’s Brit, 1, 65 Also Mutations ,* for so 
they called in that age, the places where strangers, as they 
journeied did change their post-horses [eta]. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 326 Pillars of stone, whereon they inscribed the 
distances from the regal Cities, Stations, and Mutations. 

3 . Mus. a. In mediaeval solmization : The 
change from one hexachord to another involving a 
change of the syllable applied to a given note. 

1597 MoRLEY/rtOW. Mus. Annot,, Mutation is the leauiog 
of one name of a note and taking another in the same sound. 
160 9 Douland Omith. Micro 1. 16 To a Musitian . , Mutation 
is. .the putting of one concord for another in the same Key. 
1760 Phil, Trans , LI. 743 The author is speaking of the 


sixth division of harmonic, which was mutation. X807 
Robinson A rchxol, Grceca v. xxiii. 534 In music the Greeks 
distinguished.. rhythmus, mutations, and melopceia. 

b. Mutation stop ; a stop whose pipes produce 
tones one-fifth or a major third above the proper 
pitch of the key struck, or above one of its octaves. 
So mutation rank. 

1855 Hopkins Organ no Mutation or Filling-up Stops do 
not give a sound corresponding with the key pressed down ; 
but some sound g on the C key, others e. 1881 C. A. 
Edwards Organs 153 The proper balancing of the founda- 
tion and mutation ranks. 

c. In violin- playing : ‘ The shifting of the hand 
from one position to another ’ ( Cent . Diet. 1890). 

4 . Gram. a. In the Celtic languages, a change 
of an initial consonant, depending on the gram- 
matical (or, prehistorically, on the phonetic) cha- 
racter of the preceding word. 

1843 Proc. Philol. Soc. I. 124 That remarkable system of 
initial mutations of consonants which distinguishes the Celtic 
languages from all others in Europe. 1904 Aihenseum 
5 Nov. 621/3 If Welsh loses its mutations as South Wales 
is doing slightly, we shall be sorry. 

b. = Umlaut, 

1875-6 H. Sweet in Tram. Philol. Soc. 558 The mutation 
of original a, whichj is written ee in WS. Ibid. 567 The 
most marked distinction between A[nglo-]F[risian] and 0 [ld] 
S[axon] is the want of ‘ umlaut ’ or mutation in the latter. 
1887 Skeat Princ. Eng. Elymol. Ser. 1. 21 1 In many in* 
stances, the original vowel of the root has suffered both 
mutation and gradation. 

Comb. 1892 Sweet Eng. Gramm. I. 315 The following 
mutation-plurals are still in common use. 

5 . Law. a. In French law (see quot. 1856). 
Also Comb, (in Canada) mutation-fine. 

1825 A ci 6 Geo. IV, c, 59 § 5 Every . . draft de lods et ventes, 
and mutation fine of every description [Lower Canada]. 1856 
Bouvier Amer. Law Diet. (ed. 6) II. 195 Mutation, French 
law. . . Applied to designate the change which takes place 
in the property of a thing in its transmission from one per- 
son to another.. .It is nearly synonymous with transfer, 
b. Mutation of libel (see quot. 1856). 

1685 Consett Pract. Spirit. Courts ni, i. _§ 2 (1700) 82 We 
now come to the other part of Myminger his purpose iScil.) 
the mutation or changing of Libels ; mutare Libellum, to 
change the Libel, is to vary and alter the substance of it. 
1856 Bouvier Amer, Law Did. (ed. 6) II. 195 Mutation^ of 
libel, practice. An amendment allowed to a libel, by which 
there is an alteration of the substance of the libel. 

6. Biology. Used (in contrast to variation ) for 
the kind of change which results in the production 
of a new species. Applied by De Vries ( Die Muta- 
tions-theorie 1901) to the process by which, accord- 
ing to his theory, a new species is suddenly pro- 
duced by a departure from the parent type. Hence 
quasi -concr. a species resulting from this process. 

x8g4 W. B. Scott in Amer. Jrnl. Set. Nov. 372 Bateson's 
results, .emphasize strongly the difference between variation 
and that steady advance along certain definite lines which 
Waagen called mutation. 1904 Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 12/3 
It is with the origin of the minor species that tne De Vries 
Mutation Theory is concerned. 1905 in Q. Jrnl. Geol.Sac. 
XXI. Proc. p. lxxiii, A mutation, in the palaeontological 
and original sense, maybe defined as a contemporaneous 
assemblage of individuals united by specific identity of struc- 
ture inter se } and by common descent from a known pre- 
existing species, from which they differ in some minute but 
constant character or characters. 1907 Athenmum 31 Aug. 
242/x The theory of mutation., assumes that a species has 
its birth, its lifetime, and its death, even as an individual, 
and that throughout its life it remains one and the same. 
By a mutation :t does not change itself, but simply produces 
a new type. The mutation 'is allied to its ancestor as a 
branch is to a tree ’. 

Mutative (mi^-tativ), a. [a. OF, pmtatij 
(1493 Godel.), a. jned.L, mutdttv-us f. miitdt-, ppl, 
stem of mutare to change : see -ative.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to change or mutation. 

1743 [see Metabolic a. 1]. 1907 A thenzum 31 Aug. 242/3 
Whilst wheat, oats, peas, and vetches are still, .in amutative 
state or period, barley is now in a period of stability. 

2 . Given to change, changeable. 

x8x8 Blackw. Mag. Ill, 533 He is neither so mutative and 
dissimilis sibi as Odoherty. 

t Muta'tor. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. L. mutator, 
agent-noun f. mutare to change,] One who changes. 
1632 [see Plantator xj. 

Mutatory (mhrtatori), a. [ad. mod.L, type 
*mutatori-us : see prec. and -oby.] Changing ; 
mutable; variable. In recent Diets, 

Mutazalite, variant form of Motazilite. 
Mutch. (m»tj). dial. Also Sc. 3 mwch, 5-6 
much, 7 moche. [a. MDn. mutse (mod.Du. 
muts) = MGH., raod.G. mittse ; prob. a shortened 
form of MDu. amutse, almutse , MUG. armuz, 
almuz, med.L. almutia , F. aumusse, Vr.aumussa, 
Sp. almucio Amice 2 ; the origin of the Rom. word, 
which meant a covering for head and shoulders 
worn by canons, is obscure. Cf. Mozzbtta.J 
+ 1 . Sc. A night covering for the head. Often 
night mutch. Obs. 

1473 Ate. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1877) I. 39, v elne of 
Holland claith for sarkis and much is. Ibid. 40, # elne of 
lawne for my Lordis muchta. 1474 Ibid. 27, j elne of Hoi- 
lande clath for mwehis to the King. Ibid. 41, viij elne of 
Hollande clath for sarkis and mwchys. 1503 ibid. (1900) II. 
tux Item, for thre muches brock t hante.be him to the King. 
16x2 Sc. Bk. Customs in Halyburton's Ledger (1867) 32a 
Mutches called nycht mutches of finning plane, .nycht 


MUTCHLESS. 

mutches embrodered with gold and siluer. a 1676 Spalding 
Troub. Chas. I (Spald. Clubf II. 388 He had on his heid ane 
white perilit mvtche. 1831 Shennan Tales 75 (E.D.D.) 
Even her night-mutch did appear : The vera plaits aboon 
her brow. 

2 . A cap or coif, usually of linen, worn by women 
and young children. Also at t rib. 

1634-S Brer Eton Trav. (Chatham Soc.) 188 We call here., 
a cap, a mutch, if it be linen. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. 
11762) 9 Their toys and mutches were sae clean, They glanced 
in our ladses’ een. 1822 Galt Provost xxxvi, Mrs. Fenton, 
with her mutch off, . . was seen trying tosunder the challengers 
and the champions. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 1x3 
The old mother, Mrs. Brown, in her white mutch, ..and a 
few neighbours stood round the room. 1894 Crockett Lilac 
Snnbonnei 36 The ‘ mutch ’box lined with pale green paper. 
Hence Mu'tchless a., without a cap. 
x8a6 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 216 The mutch- 
less mawsie flings herself frae the tap step. 

Mutehado.-atoe: see Moustache, Mustachio. 
Mutcher, dial, variant of Mooohee. 
Mutcllldn (mjrtjlan). Sc. Also 6 mych-, 
rants kin, musking, 7 muteMn, mwehirtg, 8 
mntchken, -tine, muchldbi. [a. early mod.Du. 
viudsekm (now mutsje), app. an irregul ar diminutive 
of mitdide Mon rAd] A measure of capacity for 
liquids (or for dry substances of a powdery or granu- 
lar character) ; the fourth part of the old Scots pint, 
or about three-quarters of an imperial pint. 

11425 Sc. Acts fas. / ( 1814) II. 12 Quhilkis makis..of Jxe 
new mete now ordanit ix pyntis & three muchekynis. 1508 
Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1902) IV. 113 Item, to Pieris 
the payntour, for glewy. .thre mychkinnis olye, calk, for the 
chapell. 1591 In Thanes of Cawdor (Spald. Club) 200 Item 
thrie muskingis aquavitye xvs. 1603 Pec. Convent. Roy. 
Burghs Scot, (1870) II. 157 Ilk burgh.. caus mak and haue 
all thair mesouris of stovpeis of quart, pynt, choping, and 
mwching,. .conformeableto thejadgeandstovpe of Sterling. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 478 With Wine, a mutchkin, thrice 
a we eke Pack’d in her pocket. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 
(ed. 7) IV. 252 Boys and Girls, coming. . to sell us Whortle- 
berries,., sold to every one of us near a Mutchkin for a 
Baubee, 1756 Mrs. Calderwood Jrnl. (1884) 85 The pro- 
portion. .was like our mutchkin of salt to twenty pound 
weight of butter. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxix. He whistled the 
* Boh of Dumblain ’, under the influence of half a mutchkin 
of brandy, a 1884 Peerie Nugm liccles. I. 24 Another 
mutchkin, Dibble. 

b. Comb., as mutchkin cap, stoup, tin. 

1721 Ramsay Ode to Pk— iii, That mutchkin stoup it 
hands but dribs. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 7 Paint Scotland 
greetan owre her thrissle ; Her mutchkin stowp as toom’s 
a whissle. <21791 Grose Olio (1796) 115 Paddy lifted a 
muchkin tin.. and threw it at the narrator. 1823 Galt 
Gilhaizc xiv, A smith came in for a mutchkin-cap of ale. 

Mute(mi? 7 t) ) a.andj/1. 1 Forms: a. 4-5 muwet, 
4-6 mewet, muet, 5 mweb, nmyt, 6 muete ; 

5 mut, 6- urate. [ME. muet {mewet, muwet), 

a. F. muet popular L. *mutethis dim. of L. 
mutus. In the 16th c. the word was assimilated 
in spelling and pronunciation to L. mutus (whence 
OF. mu, JPr. mut, Sp. mudet. It. mu to).) A. adj. 
1 . Not emitting articulate sound ; silent. 

To stand mute {of malice) : inLaiv, to refuse deliberately 
to plead. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 194 She..stod forth mewet 
[v.r. muwet] mylde and mansuete. c 1450 Merlin 172 Thei 
were alle stifle and mewet as though thei hadde he dombe. 
15x3 More Rich. IU in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 784 She 
[was];. .neither mute, nor full of bable. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hem VI If, c. 5 Ifany person, .stand muet or wiluot directly 
answere to the same offences. 1547 [see Malice sb. 6]. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i.vii.g 3 When Counsellors and seruants 
Stand mute and silent, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, xi. 
| 234 Pie could not be so ignorant as not to know what 
judgment the law pronounced against those who stood mute, 
and obstinately refused to plead. X750 G ray Elegy x v, Some 
mute inglorious Milton here mayrest. xpaActiaGeo. Ill, 
c. 20 Such Person so standing Mute, .shall be convicted of 
the Felony or Piracy charged in such Indictment or Ap» 
peal. 1 865 M. Arnold Thyrsis xxii, Which task’d thy 
pipe too sore, and tired thy throat— It fail’d, and thou wast 
mute 1 1906 Westm. Gap, 26 May 12/1 At the Middlesex 
Sessions on Saturday, .a young woman . . was found by the 
jury to be standing mute of malice. Ibid., It was not till 
x.827 that it was enacted that a plea of not guilty should be 
entered for a prisoner who stood mute of malice. 

b. transf. in the sense: Not emitting sound; not 
manifesting sound. Mute swan : the common 
swan, Cygnus olor. 

1513 More Rich, HI in Grafton Chron. (1568) II.794 All 
was still and muete,_and not one worde autiswered to. rifioo 
Shaks. Sc tm. xcvii, For sommer and ids pleasures watte 
on thee, And thou away, the very birds are mute. 1615 G. 
Sanoys Trav. 1x7 The water.. passing along with a mute 
and vnspeedy current. 1653 Walton Angler i. >7 The 
children of Israel, .having hung up their then mute Instru- 
ments.. sate down. 1774 G. White Selborne 14 Feb., The 
martin . .is rather a mute bird. 1785. Pennant A ret. Root. 
II. 543 , Mute Swan. Ibid. 54a note. We change the name 
or theTameSwan into Mute, as . . this species emits unsound. 
1790 Bruce Trav. Source Nile III. 55 The sky-lark is here, 
but is mute the whole year, till the first rains, fall in 
November. iSxo Scott Lady of L. 1. xv. The groves are 
Still and mute ! 1849 C, Bronte Shirley x, Mute was the 
room,— mute the house. 1849 M. Arnold O berm ami it, Be- 
hind are the abandoned baths Mute in their meadows lone. 
1884 Wood in Sunday Mag. May 306/1 The descendants of 
Mute Swans, Greylag Geese and Wild Ducks. 

C. Proverbial phrases. As mute as a fish or fishes 
(and dialectically, as mute as a mackerel, maid, 
mouse, poker, statue, stone). 

CTUm Lydg. Resort 4 Sens. 6267 They be as Muet as & 
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stone, c 1440 Compleynt 50 in Temple of Glas 59 A tunge 
1 haue, but wordys none, But stonde mut as any stone. 
1576 Gascoigne Steele Gt. (Arb.) 67 Be thou eke as mewet 
as a mayde. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 38 What wife he shall 
haue.. whether she shall be as mute as a Fish, or haue a 
tongue as loude as a Fish-Wife. 1621-3 Middleton & 
Rowley Changeling in. iii, Be silent, mute. Mute as a 
statue. 1760 Foote Minor 1. (1767) 20 Sir Will. You can 
be secret as well as serviceable ? Shift. M u te as a mackerel. 
1781 C. Johnston Hist. J. Juniper II. 14 1 The Nabob's 
friends . . had stood all this while as mute as fishes. 1807 in 
Spirit Publ. fruls. XI. 3 The members as mute as fishes 
gaping for loaves. 1844 Dickens Mart. dmz. xxviii, 
Damme, sir, if he wasn’t as mute as a poker. 1881 Besant 
& Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. v, They one and all.. became 
suddenly as mute as mice. 

2 . Destitute of the faculty of speech; dumb. 
Also absol. 

1377 Langl. P . Pl. B. xvt. iii Bothe meseles & mute 
and in the menysoun blody, Ofte he heled suche he ne helde 
It for no maistrye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 117 b/i Zoe.. 
whyche had ben muet & dombe vii yere by a sekenes that 
she had. 1649 Alcoran 176 They shall be infamous, deaf, 
mute, and blinde, and condemned to the flames of hell, be- 
cause they are wicked. 1651 G. W. tr. Cermets Inst. 173 
He that is mute can neither Covenant nor promise, since he 
cannot speak nor utter words .congruous to a Covenant. 
1815 Scott Ld. of Isles m. xxiii, For though from earliest 
childhood mute, The lad can. deftly touch the lute. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Meet. VII. 418 The leading peculiarities of 
hysterical mutism are these... The subjects of this disability 
are completely mute. 

b. Applied to the lower animals as lacking the 
power of articulate speech. Cf. Dumb a. s b. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 557 Beasts, whom God on thir 
Creation-Day Created mute to all articulat sound. 1678 
R. L’Esteange Seneca’s Mor., Anger vii. (1692! 392 A 
Brutal Folly, to be Offended at a Mute Animal. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 35 Oaths.. seem to be considered as the 
only language the mute creation can comprehend. 

8. Temporarily bereft of the power of speech. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271/2 The blessyd Berthytmewe 
..entryd in to the temple.. and made the deuylle soo muet 
that he gat noo remembraunce to them that adoured hyra. 
1576 Fleming Panapl. Epist. 418 Noble men at their meet- 
inges should not be mute and tong-tyecL 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 1. xvi. 83 This number is no Representative ; be- 
cause. .it becomes oftentimes, .a mute Person, and unapt. . 
for the government of a Multitude. 1706 E. Ward Wooden 
World Biss. (1708) 28 Then he’s struck mute. 1781 Cowper 
Conversat. 352 The fear of being silent makes us mute. 
1887 Bowen Virg. sEneid iil 298 Mute with wonder 1 stood. 

4 . Of things or action : Not characterized by or 
attended with speech or vocal utterance. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. i. 49 When he speakes,. .the mute 
Wonder lurketh in mens eares. 1700 Dryden Sigism. <$• 
Guise. 684 Mute solemn Sorrow, free from Female Noise. 
1802 Coleridge Hymn bef. Sunrise 26 Mute thanks and 
secret ecstasy. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patmos ix. 121 The 
four and twenty Elders prostrate themselves In mute adora- 
tion. 1898 Flor. Montgomery Tony 15 Their mute appeal- 
ing expression. 

b. transf. 

1627 Sir R. Cotton View Reign Hen. Ill 45 In himselfe 
hee reformed his naturall Errors, Princes Manners though 
a mute law haue more of life and vigour then those of letters. 
1788 Gibbon Deal. <y F. 1 . V. 185 T he jurisdiction of the 
magistrate was mute and impotent. 1782 W. Gilpin River 
Wye gx He will work them up with such colours, mute, or 
vivid, as best accord with the general tone of his landscape. 

5 . Gram, and Phonetics, a. Of a consonant: 
Produced by an entire interruption of the passage 
of breath, or by the complete closure of the organs 
of the mouth ; ‘ stopped 

After late L. mutus, Gr. atjxavos. 

_ 1589 Tottenham ling. Poesie n. xili. (Arb.) 135 The vowell 
is alwayes more easily deliuered then the consonant: and 
of consonants, the liquide more then the mute. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury nr. 408/1, T..is a mute Letter, and 
sounded through the Teeth. 

t b. Of a consonant : Voiceless. Ohs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 369 (Zh) the sonorous Con- 
sonant, and (Sh\ its correspondent mute... The first being 
vocal, the other mute. 

c. Of a letter : Not pronounced, silent. 

1638 Brathwait Barnabees Jrnl. (x8i8) 181 What tho’ 
graves become acute too? What tho’ accents become mute 
too? 1840 Pros. Philol. Soc. III. 6 It gradually was esta- 
blished, .that when a mute e followed a single consonant 
the preceding vowel was a long one. 

6. Astral, (see quot. 1696). 

1658 Gadbury Doctr, Nativities 39 Some Signs there are 
which be termed mute, . .If any of the mute Signs ascend in 
a Nativity [etc.]. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Mule Signs, are 
those which are denominated from Creatures that have no 
Voice, as -Cancer, Scorpio, Pisces’, and in Nativities, when 
the Significators therein, do spoil or cause some Impediment 
in the Speech of him that is bora. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. 
Astrol. 296 Mute Signs, they are called dumb signs by the 
Arabians, and are said to have an effect on the native's 
speech, and cause dumbness. 

7 . Sporting. Not giving tongue (said of hounds 
while hunting). To run mute, to follow the chase 
without giving tongue. 

1677 CaxGentl. Recr. (ed. 2) 17 When Hounds or Beagles 
run long without opening or making any cry, we say, they 
run Mute. 1843 Surtees Handley Cross v. xox A short 
sharp chirp is borne on the breeze ; it is Heroine all but 
running mute. 1855 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports xv. 1 19 The 
defects which should especially be avoided are — first, ..‘bab- 
bling,’ ; secondly, mute running. Ibid^ ‘ Babbling ’, 1 mute 
running', and ‘skirting’,, are dependent upon a defect in 
breeding, 1897 Encycl. Sport I. 58a Mute , silent, the hounds 
going too fast to speak. Some hounds are naturally mute. 

8. Of wine: (See quot.). Cf. Mote vA 

»8or Pillock's Philos. Mag. X. 151 In Languedoc, a kind 
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of wine is made of white grapes called mute wine, which is 
employed to sulphur others. ..This wine never lermeiits.aud 
for that reason is called mute wine. 

9 . Said of metals that do not ring when struck. 

1806 Turton tr. Linn. Syst. Nat. VII. Expl. Terms. 184* 

Maunder Sci. J Lit. Treas. (1848) 487/2. 

10 . Comb. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 31:1 Mute- 
strucken with this lustre.. he remained quite astonished. 
x 65 o Trial Regie. 53 This Mute-man fortuned to see the 
Murthererofhis Father. 1728-46 Thomson. '(/.>'/«»■ 162 Herds 
and flocks Drop the dry sprig, and, mute-imploring, eye 
The falling verdure. 1746 Smollett Advice 41 Bribe him, 
to feast my mute-imploring eye, With some proud lord, who 
smiles a gracious lie 1 1850 Browning Christmas Eve xx. 62 
Stumbling, mute-mazed, at nature’s chance. 

B. sb. 

1 . Phonetics. [See A. 5.] An element of speech 
formed by a position of the vocal organs such as 
stops the passage of the breath, or entirely inter- 
rupts the sound ; a stopped consonant, a ‘stop i; 

153.0 Palsgr. Introd. 20 Theyr consonantes be devyded in 
to mutes & liquides or semivocalles. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Mutes Kinutce), these letters 6, c, d, g, h, k,f, q, t, are so 
called, because they have no sound, without the assistance 
of a vowel. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 383/t In Indian 
languages (p‘) would be felt as a final post-aspirated mute. 

allusively. 1654 Trait Comm. Job xxxii. (1657) 280 We 
use to say. That at meetings young men should be Mutes, 
and old men Vowels. 

f 2 , In mule, in an undertone. Obs. 

C1530 Cri. of Love 148 In mewet spak I, so that noght 
astert, By no condieion, word that might be herd. 

8 . A person precluded by nature, mutilation, or 
employment from the exercise of speech, 

a. A dumb person ; one deprived of the power 
of articulate speech owing to some congenital or 
pathological infirmity. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 74 Fifty Mutes he hath home deafe 
and dumbe. 1660 Trial Regie. 53 , 1 have heard a story of 
a Mute, that was born Mute. 17x3 Swift Cadenns $ Pa- 
nessa Wks. 1755 111 . it. 25 Love can with speech inspire a 
mute. 1823 Scott Peveril xvi, The pretty mute was mistress 
of several little accomplishments. 1837 Ht. Martineau-Suc. 
Amer. III. 335 In . .Hancock. .there are only 3 persons 
between 14 and 21 who cannot read and write ; and they 
are mutes. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 109 The hys- 
terical nmte expresses himself in writing easily and correctly. 

transf. 1775 Gibbon Priv. Lett. 25 Feb. (1896) I. 251, I 
am still a Mute; it Is more tremendous than I imagined; 
the great speakers fill me with despair, the bad ones with 
terror. 184X D’Iskaeu Amen. Lit. (1867) 687 The mute 
who cannot speak at a dinner or on the hustings, is eloquent 
in a pamphlet. 

b. An actor on the stage whose part is performed 
only in dumb-show. 

1579 W. W ilkinson Confut. Family e of Loite 32 Mutes vpon 
a stage called forth to fill vp a roome and make a shew. 
1604 Dekker Kings’ Eniertainm. C j. The Personages 
(as well Mutes as Speakers) in this Pageant were these. 
1765 E. Thompson Mereiriciad (ed. 6) 48 Behind him 
waddles a theatric Mute. 1787 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 
18 Jan., It made me feel, once more, dike a mute upon the 
stage. 1884 Truth 13 Mar. 376/2 The sea-green robes of 
a beautiful mute in Mr. Gilbert’s topsy-turvy plays. 

c. In oriental countries: A dumb house-servant 
or janitor ; usually one who has been deliberately 
deprived of the power of speech. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1, ii. 232 Our graue Like Turkish 
mute, shall haue a tonguelesse mouth. 1603 Knoh.es // fr?. 
Turks (1621) 763 Hee saw seauen Muts ithese are strong 
men, bereft of their speech, whom the Turkish tyrants haue 
always in readinesse, the more secretly to execute their 
bloody butcherie). 1735 Somerville Chase in. 393 As his 
Guard of Mutes On the great Sultan wait. 1825 Macaulay 
Ess,, Milton (1897) 25 The mutes who throng their ante- 
chambers. 

f d. Law. One who refuses to plead to an 
indictment. 05 s. (Cf. Mute a. 1 note.) 

1659 Fuller App. tnj. Innoc. 1. iii. 3 In our Common Law, 
Mutes at the Bar, who would not plead to the Indictment, 
are Adjudged guilty. x66o Trial Regie. 31 He, that doth 
refuse to put himself upon his Legal Trial of God, and the 
Countrey, is a Mute in Law._ 1738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 
187 J udgment was given against him as a Mute. 

e. A professional attendant at a funeral; a hired 
‘mourner’. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vertuc's Anecd. Paint, (1786) II. 
219 Forty gentlemen, .submitted to wait as mutes with their 
backs against the wall of the chamber where the body laid 
in state. 1842 Literary Gass. 31 Dec. 897/2 There he saw 
the two mutes and the hearse at the door. 1892 Steven- 
son & L* Osbourne Wrecker i. 23 Those who had met 
at the depdt like a pair of mutes, sat down to table with 
holiday faces. 

4 . Mus.. a. A clip of metal, wood or ivory that 
; can be placed over tne bridge of a violin or similar 
I stringed instrument to deaden the resonance with- 
i out affecting the vibration of the strings. 

I 1811 Busby Diet. Music (ed. 3). 1894 Pall Mall Mag. 
i Feb. 590 He played it over a dozen times with the mute on 
I his violin after she had gone to rest. 

b. A pear-shaped leather pad or piece of metal 
which can be inserted into the bell of a metal wind- 
i instrument to check the emission of sound. 

1841 Musical World Apr. 247 A mute is a piece of brass 
| formed to fit the inside of the bell of a trumpet. 1845 E. 
i Holmes Mozart 176 The mutes which soften the tone of 
i brass instruments. 

5 . Comb,, as muie-like adj. ; mute-closure {Pho- 
netics), closure of the oraL passage so as to form 
a mute. 
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1875 Whitney Life Lang-, iv. 62 These are the only mute- 
closures found in English, or French, or German. 1889 
Clark Russell Marooned xvii, There is really no need for 
such a mute-like face as yours. 

t Mute, sb. 2 Obs. Also 6 meute, 6-7 mewta, 
7 mut, muite, 8 mewt. [f. Mute vJ Cf. F. imeut 
of the same meaning.] 

1. The action of ‘ muting ’ ; concr. (sing, and pi.) 
dung (of birds). 

1575 T 0 R B 1: R v. Aa Iconri rr 1 6 If hir mewtesbee cleane and 
white. 1396 Harington j. M etavt. Ajax 31 You have a spe- 
cial regard to obserue, if she [sc. the hawk] make a cleane 
mute. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 140 If your Hawke., 
get any inward bruise, which you shall know by the black- 
nesse or blood inesse of their muts, you shall then annoy nt 
her meat, .with Sperma-Ccetae till her mutesbecleareagaine. 
1643 G. Daniel Poems Wks. (Grosart) II. 45 Like a Falcon 
..Check’d by my bonds, I fall, And lime my Selfe, in ail 
The muite and Slime. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Mute, 
dung, especially of Birds. 1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. 
Apastuwe, They must be held on the Fist until they have 
made one or two Mewts. 1820 Scohesby Acc. Arctic Reg. 
I. 426 The reddish colour, .is given by the mute of birds, 

2. A kind of slimy discharge, as mucus. 

*578 Lyte Dcdoens m. cxiii. 306 It doth mundifie and 
dense the breast of all cold meutes or fiegme. 

t Mute, sbf Obs. Also 4 mut. 9 meute. [a. 
OF. muete, meute (mod.F. meute ) :— popular L. 
*7iwvita, verbal noun f. L. movere to Move. Cf. 
med.L. mot a (from OFr.).J 

1, A pack of hounds. 

13. . Gaw. Sc Gr. Knt. 1720 Thenne was hit lif vpon list to 
lypen be houndez, When alle J >e mute hade hym met, 
menged to-geder. c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) 
xxxv, panne shulde pe sergeant of pe mute of be herte 
houndes.. make alle hem of pe office, .havdell peire houndes. 
i486 Bk. St. A lbans F vj b, A Mute of houndes. 1664 
Spehitan's Gloss., Mute, a Kenel or Crie of Hounds. 1688 
R. Holme A rmoury 11. 132/1 Hounds 16 [are] a Rennell of 
Hounds, or a Mute. 

2, The cry of hounds working. 

13. . Gam. 1 y Gr. Knt. 1915 Hit was pe myriest mule pat 
euer men herde. CX350 Will. Paleme 2192 Alle men pat 
mut herde of pe muri houndes, seweden after ful swipe to se 
pat mury chace. 

*! 1 3 . Misused for Mew sb.~ 1. 

The mistake seems to have arisen from confusion with the 
med.L. miita mew for hawks. 

1854 Milman Lat. Chr. vu. i. III. 117 The cloisters be- 
came ..thekennels of their hounds, the meutes of their hawks. 

Mllte (mi«t), sbA dial. A kind of mule. 

In some districts applied to the offspring of a mare and an 
ass (the ‘mule’ properly so called), and in others to that of 
the she-ass and stallion (the ‘hinny 7. 

1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxiii, Gigantic arid heavily- 
laden mutes and mules. 1895 Daily Kerns 23 July 2/2 The 
most curious ‘ donkey ’ was a ‘ mute ’. Ibid., The mute was 
said to be nine years old. 

Mute (mi tit), s».l Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 , 8 
mewt. [a. OF. viuelir ( mutir Cotgr. 1611 ), 
aphetic form of esmeutir, earlier esmeltir. 

The ulterior origin is obscure; the Teuc. smelt- to melt, 
Smelt v,, would suit the form, but the affinity of sense is 
not very close.] 

Of a bird, esp. a hawk: a. intr. To void the 
feces, b. trans. To discharge as feces. 

C1450 Bk. Hawking in Ret. Ant. I. 296 Ye schull say 
that your hawke mutith and not sclisith. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans Cviij, She mutith when she auoydith hir order, 
a 1529 Skelton Ware the Haitke 62 The hawke.. mutid 
there a chase Vpon my corporas face. 157S Turberv, Fal- 
conriefn A greene seere of hir foote,.. large panel!, and able 
to slyse ferre from hir when she mewteth. 1611 Bible 
Toll it ii. 10 Mine eyes being open, the Sparrowes muted 
warme doung into mine eyes. 162a tr. Luna's Pursuit 
LaSnaril/oix. 74 Aske a Philosopher why Flyes vpon a white 
thing doe mute black, and contrariwise, vpon a black, white. 
1679 Crowne Amb. Statesm. lit. 38 Flying rumours, which 
like birds Soaring at random, mute on any head. 1698 B. 
Bullivant in Phil. Trans. XX. 168 It [sc. the bird] muted 
the Honey pure. 1727 Bradley Pant. Did. s,v. Back - 
worm, Make ’em into a Pill, which give her in the Morning 
so soon as she has cast, and after she has mewted it clean 
away, then give her good hot Meat. 1774 G. White Sel- 
bai~HC 28 Sept., When theyfse. swifts] mute.. they raise their 
wings. 1820 Black w. Mag. VII. 676 Sir Dick gave the 
dung that he ventures to mute on The glories of Europe, 
our Wellesley and Newton. 

+ Mute, vf Obs. [Of obscure origin : perh. a. 
L. rnutlre to murmur. The identity of the word in 
the various quots. is uncertain.] intr. To murmur. 
Hence Muting vbl. sb,, murmuring, discontent. 

In quot. 1542 perh. a mistake for mutimng, or possibly 
a. MD11. muytingc insurrection. 

1542 Faly an's Chron. vu. 486/2 And in this yere [1524-5] 
..[was] a rnutyng in Norfolk® & Suffolke for payment of 
money. 1570 Foxe A. <y M. (ed. 2) I. 363/2 Muche lesse 
durst poors subiectes once mute agaynst hym. Ibid. 659/2 
The kyngdome of the Pope and his members, .began to be 
so strong, that none durst styrre or once muteagaynst them. 
<11639 -hpoinswooD H ist. Ch. Scot, (1677 ) in, 124 They per- 
ceived a secret muting in their own Army, 164a D. Rogers 
Naaman That none should be so daring or presumptu- 
ous, as once to mute or qnetch, if they once proclaims their 
will. 1643 R- Baillik Lett. (1841) II. 91 Mr. Hnrie Guthrie 
made no dimie. His letter was a wand above his head to 
discipline him, if he should mute. 164 4 Ibid. 147 This was 
read open lie in the face of the Assemblie, and in the cares 
of the Independents, who durst not mute against it 1653 
Fuller Ch. Hist, xi.xvii. 162 That murmuring and muting 
against Princes differ only in degree, not in kinde. 

Mute (mbit), vf [f. Mute a.] 

+ 1. intr. (See quot.) Obs. ~~ 0 
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_ Perh. mute maybe a mistake for run umte, which appears 
in later edd. of Phillips. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Mute,, .also when Hounds run long, 
without making any cry they are said to mute, 

2. trans. To deaden or subdue the sound of: 
spec, in Music, to muffle the sound of (a musical 
instrument). Also Jig. 

1883 F. Corder in Grove Diet. Plus. III. 637 Berlioz 
muted the clarinet by enveloping the bell in a bag of chamois 
leather. Ibid., Violins are muted either by placing a wooden 
or brass instrument upon the bridge. 1891 G. Meredith 
One of our Cong. 111. viii. 148 The tone of neutral colour 
that, as in sound, muted splendour. 1891 Times 22 Oct. 
14/2 The strings are muted, and, yet., the woodwind is 
always to be kept in subjection to them. 1906 Max Pem- 
berton Hundred Days 101 A heavy Indian carpet muted 
the footsteps of the Emperor as he paced it. 
b. To silence. 

1891 G. Meredith One of our Cong. II. v. 129 They are 
spirited on, patted, subdued, muted, raised, rushed anew, 
away, held in hand. 

Hence Mir ting vbl. sb. (also aitrib.). 

1881 Times 25 Oct. 11/4 The mysterious glamour thrown 
over the whole by the muting of the strings. 1885 Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. 70/2 A surding or muting effect produced by 
impeding the vibration of the strings. 

Mute (mirk), v.i Wine-making, [f, F. muter, 
f. L. miitus dumb (cf. Mute a.).] trans. To check 
the fermentation of (must). Hence Mu'ted a. 1 ; 
Mu-ting vbl. sb. 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 1203 If must, so muted, is boiled 
into a syrup within a week or ten days, it retains no sul- 
phureous odour. A very slight muting would suffice for the 
most fermentable cane-juice. 1833 Ibid. (ed. 4) 1. 133 The 
muted wines. 

Mute, variant of Mewt v. 

a 1529 Skelton Sfi. Parrot 26 Lyke your pus cate, Parrot 
can mute and cry In Lattyn, in Ebrew, Araby, and Caldey. 

Mute, obs. form of Moot sb. 1 , v. 1 , Moult v. 
Muted a. 1 : see Mute vj 
Muted (m buried), at- [f. Mute vfi + -ed I.] 
Rendered mute, silent ; muffled, spec. Of music 
or musical instruments : Having the sound mnffled. 

1861 Sat. Ret). 14 Dec, 611 There is a pleasing effect by 
the muted violins. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist HI. ii. 50 
That low muted tone of the very heart, impossible to deride. 
1897 Edin. Rev. Apr. 316 It is only a muted melancholy, 
1905 Howells London Filins 93 The muted Sunday streets. 
Hence Mu-tedly adv. 

1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. II. viii. 212 Now and 
then mutedly ebullient at the mouth. 

Mutely (miffrili), adv. [f. Mute a. + -LX 2 .] 
In a mute or silent manner. 

1628 Milton Hoc. Exerc. 6 Hail, native Language, that 
..mad’st imperfect words.. slide through my infant-lips. 
Driving dumb Silence from the portal door. Where he had 
mutely sat two years before 1 1687 Dryden Hind P, x. 
535 The rest amazed, Stood mutely still, and on the stranger 
gazed. 31863 Wgolner My Beautiful Lady 42 Her mutely 
gracious ways. 1884 F- M. Crawford Rom. Singer i, Nino 
sat mutely by, as we smoked. 

Mufcener, obs. form of Mutineer, 

Muteness {miwrines). [-NESS,] The quality 
or condition of being mute or silent 
*390 H. Barrow in Confer, iii. 65 Here Mr. Cooper was 
smitten with mutenes. _ 1643 Milton Divorce 1. iii. 8 The 
bashful mutenes of a virgin. _ 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Qua- 
kers' Pfeeting. What is the stillness of the desert, compared 
■with this place ? What the uncommtmicating muteness of 
fishes ? 1852 Seidel Organ 138 If the foot of a wood pipe 
be very badly worm-eaten,, .muteness of the pipe will be 
the consequence. *898 A ilantic ; PJouthly LXXXII. 480/1 
Terror and absolute muteness reign in the house. 

b. Said of hounds : The habit of being ‘tongue- 
less” when the occasion requires * cries \ 

1881 Encycl. Brit, XII, 315/2 Lastly, they must lie free 
from certain faults,such as muteness, babbling, and skirting, 
Mutenie, -ye, obs. forms of Mutiny sb. 
Mu’ter, Mutere, obs. ff. Multure, Mooter. 

+ Mutess, v. Obs. rare , Also 5 irmteyse. [a. 
OF. muetiss-, nmetir Mute v. 1 ] — Mute v,l 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Aiij b, An euell callid the Cray, .that 
is whan an hawke may not muteyse. Ibid. A vj b, Ye shall 
say yowre hawke mutessith or mutith and not sklysith, 

MutJa, variant of Math A 
Muthologic, -ical, etc. : see Mythologio, etc. 
Mlltic (miwriik), a. Bat. and lint, [a, L. 
mutic-us (see Muticous a.). Cf, F, mutique.J 
= Mutilate a. 3, a. Bot. Without a point or 
beard, rrmticons. b. Ent. Wanting spines. 

1777 Robson Brit. Flora 25 Of the calyx. Mutic, without 
■awns. 1842 I.ouuon Encycl. Trees % Shrubs Index, Pintle, 
pointless; a term opposed to mucro. 1861 Hagen Syn. 
Heuroptera N, Avter, 341 Mutic, unarmed, ie. without 
spines, &c. 

Mutieate (miR-tike’t), a. Zool. rare- 1 . 
[Formed as next + -ate.] = Mutilate a, 3. 

i860 Owen Palsoni. 31 1 Both form and structure are com- 
patible with the bootless mutieate type of herbivorous Mam- 
mal, as shown by the Manatee. 

Muticous (miirtikas), a. Bot, [f. early L. 
mutic-us awnless (Varro De Re Rust. 1 . xlvjii) -t- 
-ous.] Without point or awn, beardless. 

1836 Maynb Expos. Lex., Muticus, Bot., without the 
arista or awn ; beardless, muticous. 1874 R. Brown Man . 
Bot. 609 Muticous, destitute of a terminal point. 1881 
Jrnl. Bot. X. 12 Not unlike a muticous form of Tor tula 
wigtiictilata. 

Mutil, obs. form of Mutule. 


MUTIUATXNG. 

Mutilate (miri-tilA), sb. (Subst. use of next 
adj.] A member of the Mutilaia, the lowest divi- 
sion of Megasthenes in Dana’s classification of 
Mammalia, comprisingthose with ‘mutilate’ limbs; 
a cetacean or sirenian. 

1862 Dana Man. GeoL 423 note. Mutilates. The limbs 
short and paddle- likeforswimming. 1863 [seeMEGASTHENisJ. 

Mutilate (miti-til^t), a. Also 6 Sc. mutilat, 
mutillait. [ad. L. mutilat-us, pa. pple. of muti- 
lare to Mutilate.] 

1. Of a human body: Wanting or deprived of one 
or more of its members; mutilated; of a limb, 
rendered imperfect by mutilation. Obs. exc. poet. 

1332 Frith Mirror (1626) 44 Wee. .are much bound* to 
him, that he hath giuen to vs our perfect members:.. yet 
. . wee are much bound vnto In m, although he hath made, vs 
imperfect & mutilate. 1340-1 Elyot Image- Gov. 71 He 
beheld a great noumbre of persons, some, .mutilate of their 
membres. 1363-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 26g In caise 
any of thame..happynnis to be hurt, mulilat, or slarje. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. Vit. ii. 342 triples mutilate 
in their owne persons, do come out perfect in their genera- 
tions. 1795 Southey Plaid of Orleans 1. 82 Imaged forms 
Of saints and warlike chiefs, moss-canker’d now And muti- 
late, lay strewn upon the ground. 1814 Cary Dante , Inf. 
xxviii. 60 Another shade, Pierc’d in the throat, his n ostitis 
mutilate. 

2. Of things : Having some part destroyed or 
wanting. Obs. exc. poet. 

c 1560 [Bannatyne] in A. Scott's Poems (E. E. T. S.) 1 To 
Rdr., My copeis awld, mankit, and mvtillait. 1367 J. San- 
ford tr. Epictetus 6 The instrument being mutilate and vn- 
perfect. 1644 Hammond Conscience § 7L 38 The maimed 
mutilate obedience, the compounding betwixt God and 
Satan. 1673 [R. Leigh] Tramp. Reh. 57 The story as he 
has castrated it is so mutilate and deficient. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xvni. Mutilate . .Of royal rites was this solemnity, 

3. Nat. Hist. Deficient in some part common to 
the species or to closely related species, or possess- 
ing it only in an imperfect or modified form. 

1760 J, Lee Tntrod. Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 6r Mutilate Flowers 
are the reverse of Luxuriant. Linnaeus confines the Term 
to those Flowers only that want the Corollae, though they 
ought to be furnished with it. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entonml. 
IV. xlvi, 333 Mutilate ( Mutilaia ). When they [the elytra] 
appear unnaturally short or curtailed as if mutilated. 1848 
Maunder J'reas. Nat. Hist. 796. 1890 Century . Diet., 

Pi uiilate, deprived of hind limbs, as a cetacean or a sirenian. 

Hence t Mu'tilateness rare — r . 

1599 A. M. tr._ Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 199/1 It will 
prtevent the mutikuenes ofanye persone. 

Mutilate (mi?rtilrSt), v. Also 6 mutulata, 7 
Sc. mittellate. [f. L. mutilat-, ppl. stem of muti- 
lare to cut or lop off ; f. mutil-us maimed (? ~ Gr. 
pimXos or plrvbos, hornless) : see -ate h] 

1. trans. To deprive (a person or animal) of a 
limb or some principal organ of the body; to cut 
off or otherwise destroy the use of (a limb or 
organ), spec, in Scots Law : cf. Mutilation. 

1562 [implied in Mutilating vbl. sd.]. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Plaj. (1774) 395 (tr, Siat. Rob. II, c. n) Gif ane man muti- 
lats ane other, or wounds, or beates him, be forthoebt 
felonie. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Mutilate, to maims, 
cut off, or make lame. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vu. ii. 342 Such as fearing to concede a monstrosity, or 
mutilate the integrity of Adam, preventively conceive the 
creation of thirteene ribs. 1685 Sir J. Lauder Chron. Notes 
Sc. Affairs (1822) 135 M'Alla, skiper in Leith, sues before 
the Couneill John Reid, skiper there, for mittellating him. 
1838 Thiri.wall Greece IV. 337 The Greeks, .mutilated the 
slam. 1839 Ibid, VI. 293 He was condemned to be mutilated, 
..in his nose and ears. 1854 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. viii. 
(1864)11. 396 They were blinded, or mutilated by the loss 
of their tongues. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices I. xxi. 325 
Sheep-dogs were purposely mutilated in older to prevent 
their running game down. 

absol. 1803 Pled. jrnl. XIV. 34 A high variolous sus- 
ceptibility, which ..when excited by art [i.e. by vaccination] 
. . very often mutilates, and very often destroys. 
fig. IS- . Narr. Reformation (Camden) 238 The said 
scholemaster so appalled . .the tender and fyne wittes of his 
scholars, whose memories were also therbyso mutuiated and 
wounded, that [etc.]. 1841 Myers Oath. Th. hi, § 50. *96 
Let a man sit down to the study of the Bible,. mutilating 
no endowment of his understanding. 

2. To reader (a thing, esp. a record, book, etc.) 
imperfect by cutting off or destroying a part 

1334 More Treat, Passion Wks. 1291/1, I wil not in any 
worde wyllinglye, mangle or mutulate that honourable mans 
worke. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 65 The 
maters being relating to Bishops, it is easie to espy who did 
mutilat the Register. 1701 Gkew Cesm. Sacra v. {, § 40. 289 
The Scriptures are hereby pc the various Lections], neither 
Mutilated, nor Depraved. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 681 
Which [book-leavesj have beeu dreadfully devoured or 
mutilated by. .some_. .animal. 1902 A, Lang Hist. Scott, II. 
ix„ 208 The deposition of Bowton was mutilated, to shield 
Murray’s associates. 

Hence Mtrtilating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1562 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 218 The Toibuith.rin 
the quhilk he wes wardit, for the cruell ensetting upoun 
James -Lord Ogilvy and mutilating of him of his rychtarme. 
1677 Gilhn Demouol, (18S7) 402 The misrepresentation and 
abuse of it, as may be seen . .jn his clipping and mutilating 
of it. 1826 E. Irving Babylon I. n. 123 No other took, . 
hath been permitted to escape the -violent or mutilating 
hands of their inquisitory acts, *827 Steuart Planter's 
£. (1828) 140 The Mutilating system tof transplanting trees], 
now generally prevalent. Ibid., A planter, according to 
the Mutiladngmethod^.thenyroceeds to lighten and lop 
the top. 1905 Tuckwbll Rentin. Rad, parson xiii.i89 The 
mutilating process became intolerable at last, and I gently 
dropped out of the journal. 
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1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 169 A yoong licentious 
man, who had mutined the people. 1606 Rep. Disc, Supreme 
Power ■is, Pope John.. mutined the people against the Em- 
perour, 1613 Purckas Pilgrimage (1614) 386 Ferrat Can . . 
writeth to the Rebels, offering.. to mutine the Kings annie. 

Hence t Mu'tinecL ppl. a., f Mu’tining vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

iSSS W. Watreman Far die Facions ir. xi. 247 Among 
them is no mutinyng, no vproures, no sturres. 1539 Paby tin's 
Citron, vir. 564/r In this yere..was a certayne mutenyng 
traiterouslye attempted aboute Wadharst in Southsex. 1577- 
87 Holinshed Hist. Eng. tv. xxx. Citron. I. 67/2 Imperiall 
robes which he neuer. .put. .on in lawfull wise, but., was 
put into them by the routining souldiers. 1602 Marston 
A ntonio's Rev. in. ii, Alas my son’s distraught. Sweete 
boy appease Thy routining affections. 1604 1£. Grimstone 
Hist. Siege Os tend 4.1 There shall be abated, .what they shall 
disburse for the. .entertainment of the mutined Souldiers. 
1659 Part, Speech Other Ho. 8 The People.. were loath 
their fellow-Mutineer, for no other virtue but Mutining, 
should come to be advanced to be their Master. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. 11. 95 The giddy favour of a mutining rout is as 
dangerous as their furie. 

Mutinee, obs. form of Mutiny. 

Mutineer (miwtini>\i), sb. Also 7 -ier, -yer. 
[a. F. mutinier (16th c.), f. mutin', see Mutine 
M.] One who revolts against or openly resists the 
authority of a superior ; spec, one guilty of mutiny 
as defined in Military and Naval law. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. Hi. ii. 40 Keepe a good tongue in your 
head : If you proue a mutineere, the next Tree. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kingd. <§• Comma. 34 Spinola hath made great 
use of a secret of warre, how in scarcitie of moneys to awe 
these mutiniers. 1654 Earl Monm, tr. Bentivoglio's IV arrs 
0/ Flanders 108 The mutinyers were contented to receive a 
donative of four payes. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. 
S.Seas Pref. 17 The very Person who accused us, was the 
Ringleader and chief Mutineer. 2821 Shelley Hellas 19c 
Silence those mutineers— that drunken crew, That crowd 
about the pilot in the storm. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
IV. iv.jii. § roo. 12 1 He stands forth as a mutineer against 
authority. 1857 Keith Young Delhi 11902) 11, 12th May. 
Mutineers from Meerut have seized the bridge at Delhi 

Mutineer (migtiiue*!), v. [f. prec.] intr. To 
mutiny. Hence Mutine e ’ring vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1682 Sir J. Lauder Hist. Notices Sc. Affairs (1848) 375 
The Lord N airne and some others mutineered, and alledged 
. . ther was no law could oblidge them to afternoons meetings. 
1684 Ibid. 561 A souldier..is shop. .for. .giving a blow to 
his serjeant. This is strict military discipline against 
mutineering. 1709 Steele Taller No. 60 r 9 To quell 
mutineering Captains. 1836 De Qui ncey Confess, a Through 
the gloomy vigils of his prison, you hear muttered growls of 
impotent mutineering. 1889 Clark Russell Marooned 
xix.We don’t mean to be hud hold of, and charged with 
mutineering. 

f Mutiner. Obs. Also 7 mutener. [f. Mutine 
v. + -er 1 . Of. Mutineer.] A turbulent, rebel- 
lious, or mutinous person ; a mutineer. 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. n. xxix. 8t He put to death 
the principall mutiners. 1589 Pappew. Hatchet A iv, These 
mutiners in Church matters, must naue their moutbes bungd 
with iests, not arguments. 1602 Skgar Hon., Mil. y Civ. 1. 
iii. s According to discipline Militarie, [toj compell Muteners 
to obedience and order, a 1677 Barrow Serin. (1686) III. 
277 They [sc. seducers] were, .murmurers, complainers, or 
conjunctly discontented mutiners. 

tffiutinery. Obs. rare—'-, [ad. OF. mutincrie, 
f. mutin Mutine sbi\ Mutiny. 

1363 Foxe A.Sf M. 696b, The better instruction of your 
hyghnes people to.. hatred of rebellion and mutinery. 

+ Mutinewe. Obs.rare~ l . [If not some error, 
prob. f. Mutine sb. or v. after retimie, revenue .] 
C1540 tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 14 A 
mutiuewe [sic MS.] rose sodainly thereof and every man 
forsooke the campe and departed. 

Muting (miu-iiij),vbl.sb.i [f.MuTEw.i + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Mute 1 . 

1613-16 W. Brownb Bril, Past. t. i- 20 The Stock-doue 
and the Blackbird. .Whose muting on those trees doe make 
to grow Rots curing Hypbear. 1641 Milton Animadv. 31 
Thro, .livelesse Colossus, that.. is subject to the muting of 
every Sparrow. 

b. concr. That which is muted ; * droppings \ 
1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 11. xvil 144 The signes [of 
the priuie euill in Hawkes] are..foule blacke muteings. 
1613 Latham Falconry Explan. W ds., Mvting is the . . ordure 
which comes from Hawkes, 1725 Bradley Pam. Diet, s.v. 
Pheasant Pouts , Their principal Haunts.. may easily be 
known by.. their Mutings. 1847 Couch Illustr. Instinct 
xiii, 239 Many birds will carefully remove the mutings of 
the young from the neighbourhood of their nest. 
Muting, vbl. sb.' 1 ’. see Mute vF 
Muting, obs. form of Moulting ppl. a. 

1578 Mirr. Mag., Vter Pendragon xv, For her disport my 
Ladye coulde procure The wretched winges of this my 
muting minde, Restlesse to seeke her emptie fiste to finde. 

Mutinie, -ier, obs. ff. Mutiny, Munnkek. 
t Mutrnious, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Mutiny sb. 
+ -ous.] Mutinous. 

_ 1663 Short Sum. Pres. Ministry 38 They.. did not run 
into Mutinious and Rebellious routes. 

t Mu’tiuist. Obs. rare — l . [f. Mutine + -ist.] 
A mutineer. 

1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T, x. 616 Mutinistes [1630 
mutiners] and wronge doers all hee hates. 

Mutiaize (mnrtinaiz), v. Now arch. Also 7 
mutanize. [f. Mutine sb. +■ -ize.] + a. inir. To 
mutiny (obs.). b. trails. To cause mutiny in. 

1603 Play Stucley Lj, False Abdelmeleck mortally is sick, 
..His soldiers mutioise. 1606 G. W|oodcocke] tr. Justine 
Vi. 30 b, His souldiers mutanized much against him. 1841 


Mutilated (mi A tinted),///, a, [f. MUTILATE 

v. + -EU 1 .] 

1. — — Mutilate a. 1 ; also, rarely, castrated. 

1397 A. M. tr. Gnilleittcaii's Fr. Chirnrg. *iv, Wounded 

& mutilatede persons. *790 Burke Fr. Rev. 106 The most 
splendid palace in the world, which they left, .strewed with 
..mutilated carcases. x8ia Byron Ch. Har, n. lviii, The 
lively, supple Greek; And swarthy Nubia's mutilated son. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xvil 315 Mutilated statuary. 1870 
Rolleston Aniin. Life Introd. 67 Some.. portion of the 
mutilated organ or limb should be left in situ. 

2. Of things : Having some part cut off or de- 
stroyed ; wanting some portion essential to com- 
pleteness. 

1628 Le Grvs tr, Barclay’s Argents 33 Thou mayest yet 
see the Cities as it were mutilated, the roofes and pinnacles 
of the Temples being broken downe. 1771 Mackenzie Man 
Feel. xl. 264 Harley’s own story, from the mutilated pas- 
sages I have mentioned.. I found to have been simple to 
excess. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 774 Folly such as your’s.. 
Has made.. Our arch of empire.. A mutilated structure, 
soon to fall. 186a Burton Bie, Hunter (1863) 43 A call by 
a public library to replace a mutilated book with a new 
copy. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. xiii. 319 This mutilated 
leaf, .re-expanded in two days. 1878 Bosw, Smith Carthage 
340 He was encouraged to make aggressions on her mu- 
tilated territory. 

3. Special applications. (See quots.) 

1693 tr. Blancard's Fkys, Diet. (ed. 2), Myurus, a mu- 
tilated Pulse, increasing or decreasing gradually. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 5), Mutilated \ otherwise called Azimene De- 
grees, are certain degrees in several Signs, that threaten the 
Native that has them Ascending, with Lameness [etc.]. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Corniche, Mutilated Corniche 
is that whose projecture is omitted, or else interrupted, right 
to the larmier, or reduced into a. platband with a cimatium. 
Ibid.j Mutilated Roof. Sometimes it is cut, or mutilated, 
that is, consists of a true and a false roof which is laid over 
the former : this last is particularly called a mansard. 1793 
Martyn Lang. Bot. (1796) s. v. Mvtilatus , A mutilated 
flower. Not producing a corolla, when it ought regularly to 
do it. 1802 C. James Mii.it. Diet. s. v., A battalion is said 
to be mutilated, when its divisions, &c., stand unequal, 
1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Mutilated Wheel, a wheel, from, 
a part of the perimeter of which the cogs are removed. 

mutilation (miMtile'i’Jbn), Also 6 Sc. mutu- 
latioun. [a. L. mutildtidn-em, n. of action f. 
mulilare to Mutilate. Cf. F. mutilation .] 

1. The action of depriving (a person or animal) 
of a limb or of the use of a limb ; the excision or 
maiming (of a limb or bodily organ) ; also, an 
instance of the action; rarely a mutilated condition. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vti. ii. 342 We observe 
that mutilations are not transmitted from father unto son ; 
the blind begetting such as can see [etc.]. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxvii. 160 Mutilation of a limbe, [is a] greater 
[Crime], than the spoyling a man of his goods. ayj\6 
South Semi. (1744) X. viii, 239 When a man is in imminent 
danger of the mutilation of a leg or an arm. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 370 Some punishments.. occasion a mu- 
tilation or disniembring, by cutting off the hand or ears. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 569 Many of them were 
also sentenced to mutilation. On a single day the hangman 
of Edinburgh cut off the ears of thirty-five prisoners. 1867 
Freeman Norm, Cong, (1877) I. v. 371 There he put on 
shore the hostages, .having first subjected them to various 
mutilations, as the loss of hands, ears and noses. 1883 Green 
Cong. Eng. v. 227 The laws against mutilation of cattle. 

b. Scots Lava. The action of disabling or wound- 
ing (a person) in his members as distinguished 
from ‘demembration’. 

1523 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I, 113 The cruell 
slauchteris, mutilatiounis, and hurts doyne amang thame 
under silence of nycht, be thair neychbours about. 154.6 
Ibid. 230 Tuching the hurting and bluid draving of the said 
Amrouse Tailzeour, and mutilation of him of hts left hand. 
ISSS Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887J 65 Thai wer acquyt. .of 
mutilatioun of the lard of Cragingelt. 1609 [see Demembra- 
tion]. 1699 Sir A. Seton [title) A Treatise of mutilation and 
demembration and their punishments. 1797 Encycl. Brit, 
(ed. 3) IX. 720/3 [Law of Scotland.] Mutilation, or the dis- 
abling of a member, is punished at the discretion of the 
judge. 1838 in Bell's Diet, Law Scott. 
e. spec. Castration. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Mutilation is sometimes 
also used in a more immediate manner for ‘ castration ’. 
1828-34 in Webster. 1850 in Ogilvie. In some recent Diets. 

2. The action of rendering (a thing) imperfect by 
excision or destruction of one or more of its parts ; 
also, an instance of this, 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Tram, fed. 2) 117 Making the ships 
their object (after a great mutilation of shrowds and masts) 
they sunk the. . Fleet. 1659 Pearson Creed 11. 136 All the 
originall letters in the name Hoseah are preserved in that 
of Joshua:., this alteration was not made by. .diminution or 
mutilation ; but by addition. 1867 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 
270, i have no more power to scop that mutilation of my 
books than you have. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. 
ii. 69 Very numerous other omissions and mutilations are 
notified by Tertuilian. 1873 Whitney Life Lang, iv, 35 
Another consequence of the same difference of accent is the 
greater mutilation of the radical part of the word in the 
Romanic languages, .than in the Germanic. 
Mutilative (imw'tfi/dv) , a. nonce-wd. [f. 
Mutilate v. + -ivk.] Causing mutilation. 

1883 Lyon Playfair in Times 20 June tx This fatal and 
jrmtilative disease [sc. small-pox]. 

Mutilator (miw-til<jit3.i). Also 7 -er, [a. L. 
mutil&tor, ageat-n. f. mutil&re to Mutilate.] One 
who mutilates. 

1637-50 Row Hist. ATm* (Wodrow Soc.) i8r That hurters 
and mutilaters of ministers may once at last be taken. 1767 
Bush Hibernia Cur. To Rdr. {1769) 12 That class of hire- 
ling pedagogal priggs, the abridgers, or rather mutilators 


of our civil history. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Two Races 
Men, I mean your borrowers of books — those mutilators of 
collections,, .and creators of odd volumes. 1828 Scott A. 
M. Perth y ii, Our townsman, .did far wrong to cut off a 
gentleman's hand for such a harmless pleasantry, and the 
town maybe brought to a heavy fine for it, unless we secure 
the person of the mutilator. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. iii. 1x1 Bentley was. .the tasteless mutilator 
of Milton. 

t Mutile, v. Obs. rare" 1 , [ad. F. muliler, ad. 
L. mulilare : see Mutilate v. and Mittle ».] 
trans. To mutilate. 

a 1618 Sylvester Spectacles xxxii, Hee sees high Archs, 
huge shining Heaps of Stone Maim’d, mutil’d, muider’d, by 
yeers wasteful teen. 

Stutiilait, obs. Sc. form of Mutilate a. 
Mutilo, obs. form of Mutule. 
t Mutilous, a. Obs, [f. L. mutil-us (see Muti- 
late v.) + -ous.] Of things : Mutilated, imperfect. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exewp. n. Disc, vl 17 Our faith is 
commonly lame, mutilous and imperfect. 1653 Ashwell 
Tides Apost. 160 A mutilous member or defective Article. 
x66o tr. Ainyraldus’ Treat, cone . Relig. iii. ix. 503 Some 
mutilous monuments and the foundation of some old castle. 
1692 Ray Disc. ir. iv. 1x2 In all other figured Fossils it is 
observed that they are never found mutilous broken or im- 
perfect. ax 707 Willard Body of Divinity eexlii. (1726) 
880/2 Divers do make these two [petition and thanksgiving] 
to be the parts of prayer,.. as if it were mutilous without 
them both. 

Hence + Mu'tilously adv., f Mtrtilousness. 

1648 E. Sparke Ep. Ded. to S hide's Sarah 4 Hagar, 
While thus mutilously they render him. 1668 Wilkins 
Real Char. 11. viii. § 1. 198 Mutilousness. 
t Mutina’do. Obs. [Pseudo-Sp. formation on 
Mutine v.: see -ado. Cf. Sp. amotinado mutineer.] 
A mutineer. 

1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 218 The mutina- 
does..had the point. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx, 
§ 27. 735/2 This vnfortunate Prince, hauing.. incurred ex- 
treme hatred with many of the Nobility and people laboured 
with King Henry.. to make an accord betweene him and 
his Mutinadoes. 

+ Mutine, sb. and aJ Obs. Also 6 mutyne, 
mutin. [a. F. mutin adj. rebellious, mutinous, 
sb. rebel, mutineer; also in 16 th c. rebellion, 
mutiny; corresponding to Sp. molin, Pg. inotim 
rebellion, mutiny Rom. *movitino, f. popular L. 
*movita : see Mute sbf] A. sb. 

1. Popular disturbance or tumult ; rebellion, 
mutiny. 

1360 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 426 b, In the selfe same 
momente, whan that heate and mutine began to ryse. .was 
brought a remedy, and all the tempeste appeased. 1379 
Guisian Ambas. Aiv, The Fyre and Flame of. .mutynes 
and tumultes. xfioo Fairfax Tasso l i. 1 His soldiers wilde 
(to braules and mutines prest) Reduced he to peace. 

2. A turbulent or rebellious person ; a mutineer. 

1381 Savile Tacitus, Hist. II. xvil (1591) B3 Otho went 

out, & hauing rebuked the principal mutins, returning 
againe [etc.]. 1593 Shaks. John n. i. 378 Your Royall 
presences be rul’d by mee, Do like the Mutmes of Ierusalem, 
Be friends a- while. 1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 
6 The mutines of Isabella fort were pacified. 

B. adj. Turbulent, mutinous. Ohs. rare — '. 

2387 T. Hughes Misfort. Arthur Introd., Our Industrie 
maintaineth. .The Commons libertie and each mans right ; 
Snpresseth mutin force and practicke fraude. 1398 [R. 
Carevv] Herrings Tayle A 2 b, On traytor sea, and mid the 
mutine [ printed mutiue] windes. 

|l Mutine (nwitfn), a. 2 [Fr., fem. of mutin adj. ; 
see prec.] Of a girl or woman ; Rebellious, un- 
submissive. 

2870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 50 Essie.. looking 
excessively mutine and ill-humoured. 1877 Mrs. Forrester 
Migtum I. 1x2 Mignon’s face assumes an unmistakeably 
mutine look. 

t Mutine, V. Obs. Also 6-7 mutin. [a. F. 
mutiner , f. mutin : see Mutine sb. Cf. Sp., Pg. 
amotinar, It. avimutinarel\ 

1, intr. To rise in revolt against authority; to 
rebel, mutiny. 

*555, 1559 [implied in Mutining vbl. ri.]. 2560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 41 b,_ Nowe that a subsidie is to be 
gathered. .for the Turkishe warre, men do grudge and 
mutine. 1381 Savile Tacitus, Hist. I. xviii. (1501) 45 The 
soldiers mutin and chavge the Centurions and Tribunes with 
treason. 1397 Beard Theatre God's Judgem. (16x2) 227 
Thus they backbited and slaundered Moses, and mutined 
against him, 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. i. iii, Then [lie] 
railes at his fortunes, stamps, and mutines, why he is not 
made a counsellor, xfiix Milton Ch. Govt. 11. 65 This., 
plainly accuses them to be no lawful members of the house, 
if they thus perpetually mutine against their own body. 
1630 Howell Giraffi's Rev. Naples 1. 12 There came no 
fruit at all, because the shopkeepers had mutined andagreed 
not to buy any fruit. 1692 O. Walker Grk. 4- Rom. Hist. 
257 When the Legions mutined in the East, and threatned 
to kill him. 

fig. 2602 Shaks. Ham. m. iv. 83 Rebellious Hell, If thou 
canst mutine in a Matrons bones, To flaming youth, let 
Vertue be as waxe ; And melt in her owne fire. x6ao Brath- 
wait Five Senses ii. 10 There is no discord so harsh to a 
good eare, as the discord of the affections ; when they mutine 
one against another. 2642 Bp. Mori on Presen/m. Schisma- 
tic a 3 In these times the hand and foot both mutine cause 
they are not eyes. 

f b. trans. To think or say mutinously. Obs. 
1345 St. Papers Hen. VIII (1849) X. 272 What so ever 
the Venecians have in tymes passed mutined of thEm- 
pereurs procedinges with them. 

2. trans. To incite to revolt. 
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Blackw. Mag. XL3X. 470/2 They know them [re. propa- 
andist principles] to be most apt to mutinize and convulse 
ingdoms. 

Hence Mu'tinizing ppl. a. 

1830 Westnt. Rev. XIII. 446 Were this our learned Re* 
formist to add to his collection of mutinizing professors one 
on the art and science of Nomography. 

Mutinous (miw-tinas) , a. [f. Mutine + -ous.] 

1 . Of persons, their attributes, etc. : Given to 
mutiny, rebellious. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. TV. India Pref, 2 Heere also is 
described howto use and correct the stubborn and mutinous 
persons. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 8 Learning doth 
make the minds of men.. pliant to gouernment; whereas 
Ignorance makes them, .mutinous. 1663 Sir T, Herbert 
Trav.(ibgi) 251 Finding that neither by threats nor promises 
he could allay the mutinous humour of the Camp. 1677 
Wood Li/e 14 Dec. (O.H.S.) II. 395 A.. report that the 
Masters should be put out of the Convocation house, because 
that they in the election of orator had proved mutinous. 
<117x5 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 141 He was mutinous 
when out of power. 1820 Shelley (Ed. Tyr. 1. 98 The 
troops grow mutinous. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xtii. Let 
us take counsel in friendly fashion, rather than resemble 
a mutinous crew of mariners in a sinking vessel. x88o 
M°Carthy Own Times III. xxxii. 48 A mutinous spirit 
began to spread itself abroad. 1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism 
xxiii. 178 Sir Robert Peel found tbat ; with the Press at his 
back, he could defy even his own mutinous followers to turn 
him out of office. 

+ b. Turbulent, contentious. Ohs. 

1589 Nashk Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 15 Which 
makes our Poets vndermeale Muses so mutinous, as euerie 
stanzo they pen after dinner, _ is full poynted with a stabbe. 
1596 — • Saffron Walden Lj b, He is verie seditious and 
mutinous in conuersation, picking quarrells with euerie man 
that [etc.]. 1596 Spenser F.Q. v. ix. 48 Then brought he 
forth Sedition, breeding stryfe In troublous wits, and mutin- 
ous uprore. 1608 D. T[uvu] Ess. Pol. <5- Mor. 2 Mutinous 
and turbulent assemblies. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goularfs 
Wise Vieillard 77 Quarrell-some, mutinous, and mad-braine- 
sicke persons. 

e. absol. as//. Mutinous persons. 

<11627 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 116 Charge [was] giuen 
that the lawes of England should be administred & the 
mutinous be seuerely suppressed [in Ireland], a 1687 Waller 
Maid's Trag. Alter’d Poems . (1712) 206 Lend me your 
Guards, that if Perswasion fail, Force may against the 
Mutinous prevail. 

d. transf, and Jig. of the elements, passions, etc. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i.42, 1 haue . . call’d forth the mutenous 
windes. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 69 
There are in this disturbed braine of mine So many mutinous 
fancies. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis 1. 8 His mutinous waters 
hurry to the War, And Troops of Waves come rolling from 
afar. 1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. 1. 34 The mutinous Passions 
of Grief, Anger, and Sadness do . . distract thee. 1820 Shel- 
ley Ode to Naples 55 Elysian City, which to calm enchantest 
The mutinous air and sea ! x82x — Hellas 156 By dreadful 
abstinence And conquering penance of the mutinous flesh. 
Ibid. 884 Mutinous passions, and conflicting fears. 

2 . Of the nature of or proceeding from mutiny ; 
characterized by or expressing mutiny. 

1592 Nobody 4 Someb. (1877) B 4 b, Goe thou in secrete , . 
Bring scandalls on the rich, raise mutinous lyes Vpon the 
state. 1593 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 90 What stratagems, 

. .Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, This deadly quarrel 
daily doth beget ! 1609 PJolland Amm. Marcell. xv. v. 39 
Terrified were we with the mutinous 'grumbling., of the 
souldiors. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb ; r. § 53 For the late 
license of printing all mutinous and seditious discourses was 
not yet in fashion. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Pope 12 Feb., They, .demanded justice in a mutinous way. 
1857 Keith Young Delhi (1902) 3 What think you of the 
mutinous proceedings of the Native regiments? 1865 
Dickens Mitt. Fr. hi, i, Fledgeby appeared to he on the 
verge of some mutinous expressions. 

3 . [After if. air muling = Mutine a/ 

x83a J. Sturgis Dick's Wand. m. xxix, She continued to 
regard him with a pretty mutinous look. Ibid. iv. xliv, ‘ On, 

1 like flirtations,’ said .Miss Holcroft with her little mutinous 
air— ‘ other people’s flirtations’. 

Hence Mwtinously adv., Mivtinousness. 

<11586 Sidney Arcadia n. (1891) 195 A people, in nature 
mutinously prowde. 1629 Jackson Creed vi. n. xx. § 2 The 
mutinousness of the Souldievs. 1702 Echard Eccl. Hist. 
(1710) nTheymutinouslycry'doutforaking. 1859 Thacke- 
ray Virgin. II, xiv. 114 She had behaved so mutinously. 

Mutiny (mizrtini), sb. Forms : 6 mutinee, 
mutenye, (-inye, -yny, -enie), 6-7 mutinie, 
(7 muttanie), 6- mutiny, [f. Mutine v. or 
sb. + -y. ? after felony. Cf. the earlier Mutinery, 
Mutinewe.] 

1 . Open revolt against constituted authority ; now 
chiefly spec, revolt on the part of a disciplined body 
(esp. military or naval) or a section of it against 
its officers ; behaviour subversive of discipline, 
mutinous conduct. 

X579 Fenton Guicciard, 1. (1599) 33 Townes would, fall 
into tumults, men would drawinto mutinie [ printed munitie]. 
1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. i. 160 The Earle of Salisbury 
craueth supply, And hardly keepes his men from mutinie. 
1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit, xlvii. (ed. 3) 115 Wee cannot 
quench hot and unruly desires in youth without some 
mutiny, & rebellious opposition. 1648 C. Walker Hist. 
Independ. l 34 margin, The Army put into mutiny against 
the Parliament. 1673 Articles 4 Rules for better Govt, of 
H. M. Forces xv, No Officer or Souldier shall utter any 
words tending to Sedition, Mutiny, or Uproar. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas Pref. 17 We were. .ad- 
vised. .not to return to our Country, lest we should suffer 
Death for Mutiny.. 1780 Cowper Table- T. 452 He gives 
the word, and mutiny soon roars In all her gates. x8sx 
Shelley Hellas 570 His name. .Holds our besieging army 


like a spell In. prey to famine, pest, and mutiny, 1857 Keith 
Young Delhi (1902) xx, 15th May. Hear a rumour of the 
Goorkha corps.. in open mutiny, and refusing to march. 
1889 Clark Russell Marooned xiii, The cvevv are in a 
state of mutiny. 

b. In particularized sense: A mutinous revolt; 
a rebellion of a considerable number of soldiers, 
sailors, or other persons in subordinate position, 
against those set in authority over them. 

, TAr/ ndian Mutiny, a revolt of the native troops of Bengal 

1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. 1. xviii. (1591) 45 A mutinee of 
the Gard-souldiers. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 4 
Mutemes, wars, and ciuill dissentions. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. 
VI, v. i. 62 Ile..sacke this Country with a mutiny. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 87 Mutinies in the fleet and 
army, under pretence of their want of pay. 1688 Act 1 Will. 

Alary c. 5 § 2 Every Person being m Their Majestyes 
Service.. who shall.. Joyne in any Mutiny or Sedition in 
the Army. 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II, 304 The coat- 
trade at Newcastle was for some time put a stop to by a 
mutiny of the keeimen. X835 Maruyat Jac. Faithf xxix, 
We have had a regular mutiny, and attempt to take the ship 
from me. 1901 Scotsman 9 Mar. 8/3 The Irish mutiny in 
the House of Commons has been suppressed. 

C. In attrib. uses; now often with the meaning 
* that took part in or was present during the Indian 
Mutiny’. 

Mutiny Act, an Act, passed annually from 16S9 to 1879, 
authorizing the crown to frame ‘Articles of War’ dealing 
with offences against discipline in the military and naval 
forces and the constitution of courts-martial. It is now 
embodied in the Army Act, x88r. So also mutiny bill. 

1731-2 Earl of Strafford Sp. in Hist, g Proc. Ho. Lords 
(1742) IV. 61, 1.am entirely. against this.Bill, or any Mutiny- 
Bill ; because it is the turning of our Civil Government into 
a Military Government. X765 Bi-ackstone Comm. I. 409 
By the annual mutiny acts, a soldier may be arrested for 
a debt which [etc.]. 1857 Keith . Young Delhi (1902) 3, 

28th March. — At work all the morning at that mutiny case. 
1895 Kipling 2nd Jungle Bk. 114, I wasa Mutiny baby, as 
they call it. 1903 Daily Chron. 3 Jan. s/6 Last night the 
Mutiny veterans.. held a special dinner at the camp. 

1 2 . Discord, contention ; a state of discord, a 
dispute, quarrel. Phrase, in or at (a) mutiny. Obs. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 1. 34 b, He. .(besides a thousand 
pettie mutynies that fall out in housekeping,) escapeth 
seldom without a sprit of grudge or cyuill discension, dis- 
turbynge hys quiet. 1588. Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 170 A man 
of complements whom right and wrong Haue chose as 
vmpire of their mutinie. 1589 Greene Menaphon I 4, He 
found all the Svvaines in a mutinie about the recouery of 
their beautifull Paragon, 1592 — Dispvt. 35 At this plea- 
sant Tale all the boord was at a mutinie, and they said the 
gentleman did passing wisely. 159a Shaks. Row. g Jut. 1. 
v, 82 Youle make a Mutinie among the Guests. 1593 — 
Liter. 1153 So with her selfe is shee in mutinie, To Iiue or 
die which of the twaine were better. 1605 Play Stucley 
F 4b, .Are then Molucco and his brother king, At ciuill 
mutinie among themselu.es. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 474 
What mutinies and malice, are dayiy among your Mo- 
nasteries, each enuying anothers priuiledge, 1643 in soth 
Rep. Hist. PISS. Comm. App. v. 494 Such, .persons, .may 
absent . . themselves..., least that theare may be any muttenie 
or disorder in the said companies or meetinges. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. 11. 926 Then if.. these Elements In mutinie had 
from her Axle torn The stedfast Earth. 

Mutiny (mizz-tini), v. £f. Mutiny jA] 

1 . intr. To commit the offence of mutiny ; to rise 
in revolt against (rarely + upon ) ; to refuse sub- 
mission to discipline or obedience to the lawful 
command of a superior, esp . in the military and 
naval services. 

1584 Leycesters Cammw. 53 Cal you but to mlnde..when 
her Ma.. .did wyth-draw, but a litle her wounted fauour.. 
towardes him: did not al the Court as it were, mutinie 
presentlie? 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L, 1. i, 24 The spirit of my 
Father, which I thinke is within mee, begins to mutinie 
against this seruitude. 1679 H* Kills Orig. Lett. Ser. ni. 
IV. 309 The Duke of Albemarle.. daily expected the army 
in London would mutiny upon him for want of pay, 1688 
Act 1 Will. g Mary c. 5 (title) An Act for punishing 
Officers or Soldiers who shall Mutiny or Desert Their 
Majestyes Service. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. in. lx. 294 Dun- 
dalk, .was delivered up by the troops who mutinied against 
their governor. x8r4 Scott Wav. xiv, Saunders began to 
mutiny against the labour for which he now scarce received 
thanks. 1864 Spectator 24 Dec. 1467 The shopmen.. found 
out, . that their life was a little too like life on a slave planta- 
tion, .and at last they mutinied. 1875 Jav/urr Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 372 They mutiny and take possession of the ship, 
t b. Conjugated with to be. Obs. rare. 

1648 Gage West Ind. vi. 19 Wee..thereby guessed at the 
truth that the Barbarians were mutinied. 1656 EarlMonm. 
tr. Boccalint's A dvts.fr . Parnass. 56 Their Scouts . . brought 
back word, that the whole Militia of Janisarjes were mu- 
tinied against the Ottaman Monarchy. 

C .fig. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv, 142 ’Tis a _ blushing shame- 
faced spirit [z. e. conscience], that mutinies in a mans bosom : 
It lilies a man full of Obstacles. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 133 r 4 The powers of pleasure mut'myfor employment. 
X79S Southey Maid of Orleans n. 361 Temperate Myself, 
no blood that mutinied, .. I sent abroad M urder and Rape, 
<1x822 Shelley Chas. I, ii. 144 The baser elements Had mu- 
tinied against the golden sun That kindles them to harmony, 
t d. To contend or strive (with) ; to quarrel. 
1593 Shaks. Rick. II, n. i. 28 AH too late comes counsel! 
to be heard. Where will doth mutiny with wits regard. x6o6 
— Ant. g Cl. in, xi. 13 My very haires do mutiny : for the 
white Reproue the brownefo r rashnesse, and they them For 
feare. 1603 Knollhs Hist. Turks (1621) 152 The Cata- 
lonians began to mutinie among themselties, 

+ 2 , irons. To cause to mutiny or rebel against. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parlt. App, 39 The Duke of 


Guise .. mutinies the Citizens against the King. 2648 C. 
Walker Hist. Independ. 1, 34 Cromwell.. by mutinying the 
Army against the Parliament, made them his owne. 

Hence Mutinied ppl. a.. Mutinying vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1600 St. Papers, Domestic 447 The Archduke, having re- 
claimed his mutinied Spaniards. -left the Infanta at Ghent. 
16. . F. Davison Ps. Ixxiii, Leaue mutyniing, and rest 
secure. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C, Warres 321 This 
mad mutinying frenzy was.. among all the Garrisons of 
Germany. 1671 W. Perwich Despatches (1903) 137 The 
Newfoundland’s ships, .will.. loose their season, .through 
the obstinacy of the mutinyed seamen, a 17x6 South Serm, 
(1842) III. 372 The mutinying of the army about St. Albans. 
1873 Daily News 26 Aug., The mutinied regiments of Iberia. 
M u.tisb. (mizrtij'), a. nonce-wd. [f. Mute sb/ 

+ -ish.] Somewhat like a mute. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 310 This dress, .gave him the 
appearance of one of the mutes . . of an economic funeral com- 
pany. This mutish-looking gentleman., was [etc.]. 

Mutism 1 (mizz'tiz’m). [ad. F. mutisme (1741 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. milt-us : see Mute a. and 
-ism.] The state or condition of being mute ; the 
refraining from speech, silence ; lack of the faculty 
of speech, or inability to produce articulate sounds, 
dumbness. 

1824 W. E. Andrews Crii. Rev. Fox’s Bk. Martyrs I. 365 
The term of his mutism was expected with impatience. 1851 
Walshe Dis. Lungs 4- Heart 392 Cases of this affection 
[sc. tuberculous meningitis].. in which a peculiar form of 
mutism formed a striking symptom. 1853 C. Bronte Vil- 
lette xxviii, Paulina was awed by the savants, but not quite 
to mutism. 1859 Max Muller Set. Lang. Ser. 1. ii. (1864) 
32 Man must have lived for a time in a state of mutism. 
1891 Temple Bar May 114 She all at once broke through 
her mutism and plied me withquestions. X899 [see Mute«. 2]. 

Mutism 2 (mizDtiz’m). [ad. F. mutisme , f. 
muter-, see Mute v. and -ism.] = Mutage. 

1853 Ure Did. Arts I. 155 Wines which have been sub- 
jected to mutism. 

Muto- (mizrtd). Assumed as combining form of 
L. mutare to change, in the following technical 
terms. Mu -tograph, an apparatus for taking a 
series of photographs of objects in motion ; hence 
Mu’tograph. v. traits., to portray with this 
apparatus. Mwtoscope, an apparatus for ex- 
hibiting a scene recorded by the mutograph, 
which may be seen by looking through an aperture 
and turning a handle at the side of the instrument ; 
hence Mutosco'pic a. , also lEu toscope v. 

2897 Set. Amen 17 .Apr. 248/2 The mutograph’ and 
‘ mutoscope ’, are the inventions of Mr. Herman Casler. ._. 
The machine with which the original pictures are taken, .is 
known as the ‘ mutograph ’, nearly following the Latin and 
Greek words signifying ‘ changing delineation Ibid. 249/1 
Prints. .for use in the. .mutoscope machines. Ibid, 249/2 
A series of ‘ mutograph ’ pictures. 1899 Westm.Gaz. 11 Feb. 
7/2 The Biograph and Mutoscope are two inventions for the 
reproduction of objects in motion. The negatives of views 
for use in both are produced by the Mutograph, a camera 
by which from 3,000 to 4,000 separate photographs can be 
taken per minute. Ibid. 3 Aug. 3/1 The impression that we 
have been indulging in a mutoscopic debauch. Ibid. 21 Sept. 
4/1 Efforts are to be made to get Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Selborne to be * mutoscoped T on their way to the Cabinet 
Council to-morrow. 1902 S. Smith Life Work xiv. 464 
Pictures and mutoscopic exhibitions which corrupted the 
young wholesale. 

Mut on, -oun, -own, obs. forms of Mutton. 
Mutsel(I)im : see M usellim. 

Mntsenigo, variant of Moccenigo. 

Mutskinn, obs. form of Mutohkin. 

Mutt, variant of Math 2 ; obs. form of Mote zl 1 
Muttenie, obs. form of Mutiny. 
lEutter (m»-tar), sb/ [f. Mutter v/] The act 
of muttering ; a low indistinct utterance. 

1634 Milton Camus ; 817 Without his rod revers’t And 
backward mutters of dissevering power, We cannot free the 
Lady. 1874 Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. xcviii. 6 That chill 
mutter. . winch is now so commonly the substitute for earnest 
congregational singing. 1875 A. R, Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 
146, 1 gave an inaudible mutter. 

Mutter (rwu’tsj), sbf [Hindi malar.'] An 
Indian, variety of pea, sometimes used in this 
country as fodder for cattle. 

1884 W. Williams Princ. <4 Pract. Vet. Med. (ed. 4) 298 
An Indian pea. called in Liverpool Indian mutters. Ibid., 
Horses commenced to die very suddenly some time after 
the owners had commenced to use the mutters. 

Mutter (in»*t3j), v/ Forms: 4-5 moter(e,. 
mot(t)re, 5-6 muttra, 6 muttor, o- mutter. 
[Prob. an onomatopoeic formation with frequenta- 
tive suffix -Er 6; cf. G. dial, muttern to mutter, 
motter sb. a muttering ; also Muster 
1 . intr. To speak in low tones, with the month! 
nearly closed, so that one’s words are barely audible,, 
1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. xii, 19 Whanne Dauid hadde herd 
his seruauntis spekynge priueli, ether moterynge [1382 mus- 
ynge, Vulg, mussitantes}. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 301 
Therewith the French men beganne to muttor, and savde 
among themselues, the prince had spoken nobly, 1598 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. xvli. 15 Mine eyes, .thought report 
too niggardly bad spard; And strooeken dumbe with wonder, 
did but mutter, Concerning more then she had words to 
vtter. i6ix Bible Isa. \ iff. 19 Seeke..vmo wizards that 
peepe and that mutter. *642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. Si. 11. 
xxi. X34 He heard his men muttering amongst themselves of 
the strength and greatnesse of the Town. 1692 R. L’Es- 
trange Fables ccxix. xga The Wolfe went Muttering away 
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upon't. 1717 Pofe Iliad x. 527 The Head, yet speaking, 
mutter’d as it fell. 1855 Bain Senses # Ini. ni. i. § 8 (1864) 
345 Some persons of weak or incontinent nerves can hardly 
think without muttering — they talk to themselves, i860 
Holland Miss Gilbert ii, At not infrequent intervals she 
heard her little brother moaning and muttering in his sleep. 

b, esp. To speak in low indistinct tones expres- 
sive of dissatisfaction which one dare not utter 
more openly; to murmur, complain, grumble. 
Const, against , at. 

a 1548 Hall Citron., Men. VI 121 Certain souldiors. . be- 
ganne to mutter and murmure against the kyng and his 
counsaill. 1575-85 Abp. Sand vs Serm. ii. 26 The worthie 
magistrate Moses was muttered against. 1621 T, William- 
son tr. Goulart's (Vise Vuillard 70 They, .doe mutter at, 
and finde iault with euery thing that isspaken or done. 
1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def Pop. ii. M.’s Wks. 1851 
VII. 66 The People must not dare to mutter. 1706 E. Wars 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 27 Oft does he mutter at the 
Partialities of the Board. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 
xiii. (1840) 228 Our men muttered a little at this; but I 
pacified them. 1856 Emerson ling. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 71 Whether it were not possible to make a spinner 
that would not rebel, nor mutter, nor scowl, nor strike for 
wages? 

e. transf. To make a low rumbling sound. 

1797 Mrs. Radcmffp. Italian i, Like distant thunder 
muttering imperfectly from the clouds. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. <Sr It. Note-bhs. LL 50 The thunder muttered and 
grumbled. 

2 . tram. To utter with imperfect articulation and 
in a low tone. Also _/?f. to express or say in secret. 

c 1374 Chaucer Tropins it. 492 (541) With that he smoot 
his heed adoun anoon, And gan to inotre [v.rr. motere, 
mottre, muttre], I not what trewly. a 1586 Sidney Ps. ii. i, 
What do theis people meane, To mutter murmurs vaine? 
1593 Shahs. 3 Men. VI, l i. 165 What mutter you, or what 
conspire you Lords? 1604 — Oth. in. .iii. 417 There are a 
kinde of men, So loose of Soule, that in their sleepes, wilt 
mutter their Affayres. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. Ep. Ded., 
Who have their Prayers in their owne tongue, and mutter 
them not in latine as the Romists doe. 1724 Ramsay Vision 
ix, Revenge is muttert be ilk clan. 1750 Guay Elegy 106 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove. 1856 Sir B. 
Bhodik Psychol. Inq. I. iii. 100, I knew a gentleman who 
was accustomed to mutter certain words to hiaiself . .even 
in the midst of company. 

b. with obj. clause. 

1555 Eden Decades 21 The people .. muttered amonge them 
selues that owre nation hadde trowbled the elementes. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiii. (1634) 46 Arrius saith that 
Christ is God, but he muttereth that he was created. 1622 
Bacon Men. VII 163 They muttered extremely, that it was 
a thing not to bee suffered. 1623 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. III. 151 Vet its muttered the Match will be. 1849 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. ii. I. 230 Some who had always pro- 
fessed the doctrine of nonresistance in its full extent were 
now heard to mutter that there was one limitation to that 
doctrine. 

c. To mutter over : to recite in low indistinct 
tones, to mumble. 

x8n» Scott Lady of L. m. iv, And much, 'twas said, of 
heathen lore Mix'd in the charms he mutter’d o'er. 1817 
Moore Lalla R. (1824) 175 To mutter o'er some text of God, 
Engraven on his reeking sword. 

d. transf. (Cf. 1 c.) 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1002 SkFe lowr’d, and muttering 
Thunder, som sad drops Wept at compleating of the mortal 
Sin Original. 

Mu-tter, v.‘* 1 Variant of Mour/rER vP 

1609 Butler Fern. Monarchic vi. § 22 If you feele it [nr. 
leg-honey] betweene your warme fingers, it muttereth apart, 
where wax sticketh fast togither. 

Muttera-tioa. nonce-wd. [See -ation.] The 
action of muttering. 

1753 Richardson Grandison (1811) IV. xxxvii. 283 So the 
night past off, with prayings, hopings, and a little mutiera 
tion. (Allow me that word, or find me a better.) 

Muttered (nwt3.ul ),///. a. [f. Mutter vP + 
EukJ Uttered indistinctly and in low tones. 

1701 Addison Epil. to G. Granville's Brit. Enchantress, 
Where sounding Strings and artful Voices fail, The charming 
Rod and mutter’d Spells prevail. x8s6 Emerson Eng, 
Trails, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 60 It is done in the dark, 
and with muttered malediction. 1888 H, Smart Master of 
Rathkelly xxiii, And now came a low- muttered conference 
between McDermot and his companions. 


Mutter er (nwtarai). [f. Mutt ee vP + -ek h] 
One who mutters. 


1553 Hui.oet, Muttrer, susurro, 1671 H. Fouus Hist. 
Rom. Treasons (ifiST) 88 These mutterers of King-mar 
thertng. a 1677 Barrow Decalogue ix. Creed, etc. (1697)432 
The words of a mutterer, saith the Wise man, are as wounds 
[ Prov. xviii. 8]. 1854 H. Miller Sck <5* Scant. xviii. (i860) 
197/1 He wasa mutterer of charms, and a watcher of omens. 

Muttering' (tnirtarit)), vbl. sb - [-ING 1 ,] The 
action of the verb Mutter. 


1513 More Rich. Ill in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 777 Yet 
then began there, here and there some maner of rautteryng 
amongest the people. 1538 Bale Thre Lowes E vij b, The 
lorde doth not regards Your mangy mutterynge. 16x3 W. 
Brown® Brit. Past, t, iL (ad fin.\, The roaring voyce of 
winds,;. . Nor all the muttring of the sullen wanes. 1667-68 
Purvs Diary 17 Feb., Some mutterings I did heat of dis- 
solving the Parliament. 1760-72 H. Brooke FoolbfQual. 

Fkoudk Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 468 The mutterings of d 
content had developed into plain open treason. 1904. A, R. 
Whitham Ep. Consolations i. 10 Already the mutterings of 
the distent storm might be heard. 

Mu "titering) pfl- a. [-wo 2 .] That mutters. 

1567 Matlet Gr. Forest tia Let muttring Mutius take 
heede least he be serued with the same sawce Virgil requited 
til 



143 The muttering Fiends obey'd. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 
266 p 2 In a muttering Voice, as if between Soliloquy and 
speaking out. 1842 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. 13 
The muttering thunder seems to have changed its place. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xiv. 147 A low muttei> 
ing delirium. 

Hence Mu’tteringly adv. 

cx68x Hickeringill Trimmer -A. Wks. 1716 I. 388 It was 
a business (than which) nothing is more discours’d of 
(mutter ingly) at this day. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 69, 
I said something mutteringly, and he vow’d he would hear 
it. 1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 1854 III. 53 
Mutteringly she put that question to herself. 

+ Mu'ttefous, cl. rare— 1 , [f. Mutter^. 1 + 
-OU8.] Tull of muttering sound ; murmurous. 

1582 Stanyhurst J-Eneis 1. (Arb.) 31 Lyke bees.. That., 
toyle with mutterus humbling. Ibid. in. 73 With rumbling 
mutterus eccho. 

Mutton (imtrt’n). Forms: 4 moltoun. ; 3-5 
motoun, 4 motone, 5 rnotsne, 5-6 motonne, 
mot(t)on, mouton, 5-7 muton, 6 muttoun, 
mot(t)en, mutown, mutten, 5- mutton. [ME. 
motoun, mototi (rarely moltouii), a. OF. moton , 
rarely molton (mod.F, moulon) — Pr. multi- s , 
Catal. multo , OSp. moton , It. montone, Venetian 
moltone med.L. (8th c.) nmllon-evi, prob. f. 
Gaulish *nmlt(y-s (Olrish molt ram, Welsh mo lit , 
Cornish mols, Breton maout). 

Some scholars have conjectured that med.L. multonem is 
a metathetic form of vmtilonem (of which Du Cange has one 
example; f. L. mutilus in the sense ‘ deprived of horns ’ or 
in the sense ‘castrated’; Diez compares mod. Pr. cabro 
tnouta corresponding to L. capra mntila hornless goat. 
But it seems, very unlikely that the Celtic forms can be un- 
connected; if they are from popular Latin the adoption 
must have taken place at a very early period.] 

1 . The flesh of sheep, used as food. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 472/344 Huy nomen with heom in 
heore schip al \xxt hem was leofj Gies and hennes, craunea 
and swannes and pore, motoun and beof. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxv. (Julian) 114 Sancte Julyane..In Ul his tyme 
wes na glotone, na wont wes nocht to ete motone. c 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862 46 Take fresshe brothe of motetie 
clene. £-1450 Twc Coobery-bks. 72 Stwed Mutton. Take 
faire Mutton that hath ben roste,..and mynce it faire. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bh. Nurture 533 Mustard is meete for 
brawne beef, or powdred motoun. 1533 More Answ. 
Poysoned Bh. Wks. 1059/ 1 Men bye bief or moten out of 
the bouchers shoppes, a 1575 Gascoigne Posies, Hearbes 
147 Fiue flocks of sheepe coulde scarce mainteine good 
mutton for his house. 1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 50 Of 
Mutton, .that is the best, which is of an yeere or two olde. 
17x0— xx Swift Jml. to Stella 19 Mar., They, .had a breast 
of mutton and a pint of wine. 1848 Clough Bothie v, Racing 
home for the eight o’clock mutton. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Comm. 1. v. 49 Welsh sheep are small, but the mutton is 
renowned for the delicacy of its flavour. 1897 ‘ Merriman ’ 
In Kedads Tents x, The steaming dish of mutton and 
vegetables. 

2 . A sheep ; esp. one intended to be eaten. Now 
only jocular. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 174 A bouke of a motoun. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 39 The Wolf in pes with the Moltoun. 
1481 Caxton Godeffroy clvii. 231 Oxen, Kyen, Motons and 
other vytayiles. 1565 Lady Lovat in Fraser Polichron, 
(S. H.S.) 153 With twa mutowns yearly price of the pice 
thratin s.iiijd. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 37 Moldavia and 
Vahchia do serve them with beeves and muttons. 1693 
R. L’Estranub Fables cccclxxxv. 461 The Sheep in this 
Fable was clearly too hard for the Two Doctors; and we 
find all those Reasonings to be true in the World, which 
the Mutton Alleges in the Fiction. 1795 Cowpeii Needless 
Alarm Si A mutton, statelier than the rest, A ram, the 
ewes and wethers,, sad, address’d. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 448/3 
The word mutton is sometimes used [in America], as it once 
was in England, to signify a sheep. 1839 Thackeray Leg. 
St. Sophia of Kioff, A humble company of pious men, Like 
muttons in a pen. 

b. The carcase of a slieep. Qbs. or arch. 

1607 Topsell Hist. Four-/. Roasts (1658) 482 In many 
places they salt their Muttons when they are killed, and so 
eat them out of the pickle. 1625 B. Jonson Staple 0/ N. 11. 
iv, Goes to the Butchers, fetches in a. muton. 1703 Dampier 
Voy. III. 1. 108, I was presented with half a Mutton. 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home (1864) II. 189 There were 
■ no such generously fattened car- 
cases as Englishmen love to gaze at in the market, no stupen- 
dous halves of mighty beeves, no dead hogs or muttons, 
t C. spec. A wether, castrated ram. Obs. 

14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 597/10 Multo, a wether or a 
moton. 1609 Skene Reg. May. n. 135 Ane man taken with 
reid hand, with ane sheip, or muton, or with ane calfe,.. 
soul'd not be put to death, hot suld bescurged. X655 Moufet 
Bennet Health's Improv. (17461 143 Ewes and Rams are 
subject to far more Maladies than Muttons. 

1 8 . Air. Used as a term of contempt for a man. 
508 Dunbar Flyting 241 Mauch muttoun, vyle buttoun, 
peilit eluttoun, air to Rilhouse. C1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S.T. S.) xxx. 32 Quha bene w‘ beistly lust abusit, I hald 
him bot ane muttoun. 

4 . slang. Food for lust; loose women, prosti- 
tutes. Also laced mutton ; see Laced pfl. a. 5. 

12x5x8 Skelton Magnyf, 2265 And from thens to the halfe 
strete, To get vs there some freshe mete. Why, is there 
any store of rawe mottoa ? 1538 Bale Thre Lawes B iv b, 
fall to mutton ?. . Ranke loue is full of beate, 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ( 1630) H x b, The old lecher hath 

otten holy mutton to him, a Nunne, my Lord. £1590 
‘arlowe Faustus (1604) C 4 b, I am one that loues an inch 
of raw Mutton better then an ell of fride stock fish,’ and 
the first letter of my name beginnes with leachery. 1636 
Heywood Love's Mistr. ii. i. Wks. 1874 V. 1x3 Lord of 
lamentations, .. Mounsieur of mutton-lac’d. a 170a B. K, 
Diet. Cant, Crew, Mutton-vi-long-coals, Women. 





5. .Short for mutton-candle (see 8 b). Obs. 

1841 J. T. Hewlf.tt Parish Clerk III. 174 A flight of 
sparrows.. would flutter into the chapel and fan out the 
muttons with their wings. X859 Thackeray Virgin, xxv, Let 
us . . bless Mr. Price and other Luciferous benefactors of 
mankind, for banishing the abominable mutton of our youth. 

6 . Stock Exchange. (See quots.) 

x88x Daily News 1 Feb. 3/1 The tithes and muttons (as 
the tax on live stock is called) bring in 200,000 liras. 1887 
Atkin House Scraps 16 Muttons , Turks 1873. x8§6 Farmer 
& Henley Slang s.v., Mutton in pi. (Stock Exchange). — • 
The Turkish loans of 1865 and 1873. (From being in part 
secured on the sheep-tax.) 

7 . In various phrases. As dead as mutton-, quite 
dead. To take (or eat ) a bit of (or one’s) mutton 
with : to dine with. To return to one's muttons 
(jocular), to return to the matter in hand (after 
F. revenons a nos mentions). 

17x4 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) II. 43 If you will come 
and eat a bit of mutton with me tomorrow, I’ll see no body 
but yourself. 1838 Thackp.ray 2nd Led. Fine Arts Wks. 
xqoo XIII. 280 But let us return to our muttons. 1838 Cor_ 
Hawker Diary (1893) II. 141, I shot him [a swan] as dead 
as mutton. 1856 Reads Never too Late xii, Will you eat 
your mutton with me to-day, Palmer? x88o Disraeli 
Endytn. lxxvi, Will you take your mutton with me ? 

8 . attrib., as mutton ■f-bouh Sc., - chine , - cutlet , 
-gravy, -pasty, -pie, T -steak, -suet. 

1524 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 20 Ane “mutton buke. 
171a Prior Extent p. Invitation to Earl of Oxford 4 If 
They can Dine On Bacon-Ham, and “Mutton-chine. 1730 
Swift Lady's Dressing Room 99 “Mutton-Cutlets, prime 
of Meat. 1860 Sala Badd. Peerage xx. II. 44 The whiskers 
confined to the mutton cutlet form and size. 1675 Han. 
Woolley Geutlew. Comp. 139 With some “Mutton-gravy, 
beat or shake them well together in the Pan. X775 Ash, 
*Muttoupasty, a muttonpie. 1900 Sutcliffe Shameless 
IVayne iii, A breakfast of mutton-pasty and ham. 1696 
Salmon Fam. Did. (ed. 2), “Mutton-Pye. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 367 f 4 They [sheets of the 1 Spectator’], .make 
a good Foundation for a Mutton pye, 1805 Surr Whiter 
in Lond. (1806) I. 196 An old mutton-pie man was run over 
as he was crossing Piccadilly. 1728 Ramsay Fables, Misery 
Minos 4 Frae his hoords he doughtna take As much would 
buy a “mutton-stake. 1706 London & WisE Retir'd Card. 
1. 85 An Ounce and a half of “Mutton Suet. 1844 Stephens 
Bk. Farm II. 107 Mutton-suet is used in the manufacture of 
common candles. 

b. Special combinations: mutton-bone, (a) the 
bone remaining from a joint of mutton ; (b) quasi- 
arch. , app. the game of Knuckle-bone; + mutton- 
broker = Mutton-monger ; mutton-broth, a 
broth made from mutton; mutton-candle, a 
candle made of mutton-fat (see 5) ; + mutton- 
cumber [? after cowcumber — Cucumber], some 
kind of cucumber ; + mutton-driver, a sheep- 
stealer; mutton fat, ( a ) the fat of mutton, also 
attrib. ; ( b ) — mutton-candle ; mutton-fist slang, 
(a) a large red coarse hand, also applied to a 
person having such a hand ; ( 6 ) a printer’s index- 
hand (Jacobi Printers' Vocab . 1888); j- mutton 
haft, ? a knife-handle of sheep’s bone ; mutton- 
ham, (a) the thigh of a sheep cured in the same 
fashion as ham ; (< 5 ) a sail used in certain fishing- 
smacks in America,, so mutton-ham boat ; mutton- 
head, a dull, stupid person; mutton-headed a. 
slang and dial., dull, stupid; f mutton-light, a 
mutton-candle; mutton measles, ‘the cysticercus 
of the flesh of the sheep; probably the larval form 
of Tsenia tendin' (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891) ; mutton 
quad Printers' slang, an em quad; 't’mutton- 
saddle, ?a saddle of mutton; mutton-sheep, 
1 a sheep bred for meat, not for wool ; mutton- 
snapper West Indian, ‘ a large fish of Xh eMesoprion 
genus’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867); j- mut- 
ton-tea, ? mutton-broth,, cf. beef-tea ; mutton- 
thumper U.S. slang , ‘a bungling bookbinder’ 
{Cent. Diet. 1890) ; '[ mutton tugger, ?a whore- 
monger ; t mutton-water, ?mutton-brolh ; mut- 
ton-wood, * a composite tree ( Olearia Colensoi ) of 
New Zealand;— so called because it grows on 
islands frequented by mutton-birds’ (Webster’s 
Suppl. 1902). See also Mutton-bird, Mutton- 
chop, Mutton-fish, Mutton-monger. 

1785 Wolcot(P. Pindar) Lyric Odes xi. f X786>3i The curs. . 
Show'd anxiousness about the “mutton bone. X843 TH ACKERAY 
Men's Wives, Dennis Haggarty’s Wife, A dirty table-cloth 
was laid for dinner, _ some bottles of porter and a cold 
mutton-bone being laid out on a rickety grand-piano bard 
by. 1849 James Woodman xxxv, Two of his servants were 
engaged in the ancient game of mutton-bones. 1604 Mot- 
teux R abelais ( 1737) V. 2x7 Procurers, and “Mutton-Brokers. 
1655 J. Phillips Satyr agst. Hypocrites 14 Nor was it 
“mutton-broth, nor veal broth neither. x88x Besant & Rice 
Chapl, of Fleet i. xiii, Have a cup of mutton-broth for him 
when he wakes. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairy, If a pound 
of “mutton-candles cost sevenpcmce-halfpenny, how much 
[etc.]. 1695 W, Wbstmacott Script. Herb, 47 Cucumbers 
or “Mutton-cumbers.. being so commonly known. 1508 
Dunbar Flyting 246 “Muttoun dryver, girnall ryver, }ad- 
swyvar, fowl fell the. 1863 Le Fanu House by Churchyard 
(ed. 2) III. 127 The “mutton-fat wanted snuffing, 1900 
A. R. Colquhoun The 1 Overland' to: China viii. 163 The 
mutton-fat dips which they are intended to burn are only 
lighted for a few minutes in each month. 1664 Cotton 
Scarron. L t 8 Lifting his “Mutton-fists to th' skies. 1865 
Hotted s Slang Did,, Mutton-fist, an uncomplimentary 


MUTTON-BIRD. 

title for any one having a large coarse red hand. x668 
Dryden Even, Love iv. iii, Here’s the sixpenny whittle 
you gave me, with the *mutton haft, ax 791 Grose Olio, 
Grumbler xvi. (1796) 68 A line plate of *mutton-ham was 
next set on the table. X83/9 Mag. Dam. Econ. IV. 119 The 
mutton hams cured in the highlands of Scotland and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 1890 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 197 
{title of art.) In a ^mutton-ham boat. Ibid., Her mutton- 
ham fluttered as white as new cotton around her single mast. 

I more than once sought to learn why Albemarleand Pamlico 
fishing smacks call their huge sails ‘ mutton-ham J . 1823 
J. N eal Bro. Jonathan I. 99 Peace, *mutton-head 1 1768 
Woman of Honor III. 29 A poor ^mutton-headed flock, 
ready to follow any bell-weather. 1793 Wolcot ( P. Pindar) 
Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 180 Nay while a *nnitton-light 
remains A sun with us no credit gains But yields to every 
Farthing Candle. 1871 Arner. Encycl. Printing ted. Ring- 
wait), * Mutton Quad , a slang term, in English printing- 
offices, for cm quad. 1761 Aims thong Day, Epist. J. Wilkes 
160 But let me ne'er of mutton-saddle eat. 184a Ld. 
Western in Bischoff Woollen Manuf. (1843) II. 380 A 
request . . that I would fairly try how Far it was possible, to 
make them into “mutton sheep. 1786 R. Willan in Med. 
Commmi. II. 117 He had tliis day some “mutton tea 
c 1600 in Wood Life tO. H.S.) I. 293 [The Oxford colleges 
are] the nurseries of wickedness, the nests of “mutton 
tuggers, the dens of formall droanes. 1768 in Med. Observ. 
(1772) IV. 62 She had tbrownup some “mutton- water which 
had been prescribed for common drink. 

Mutton., variant of Mquton (French, coin). 
Mtrtton-Mrcl. Austral, a. The Puffmus 
brevicaudus of Australasia, b. An Antarctic Petrel 
of the genus (Estrelata, esp. CE. lessoni. 

2824 Latham Gen. Hist. Birds X. 176 This [Petrel] we 
believe is the species called in Norfolk Island, Mutton Bird ; 
probably from the flesh having somewhat of the flavour of 
that meat. 1864-3 Wooo Homes ‘without H. ii. (1868) 63 
The ground resembles a rabbit warren, being everywhere 
undermined by the burrows of the Mutton Bird {Pu.ffi.nus 
brevicaudus) the size of a pigeon. 1898 F. T. Sullen 
Cruise Cachalot 358 ‘Mutton birds ’. Tnis latter delicacy 
is a great stapleof their [iff. the Maories’] flesh food. . .When 
it is being cooked in the usual way, i. e. by grilling, it smells 
exactly like a piece of roasting mutton. 

Mivttou-cliop. 

1. A piece of mutton for broiling or frying, 
usually a division of the loin containing one rib 
(having the end of the bone chopped off) and half 
the vertebra to which it is attached. 

1730 Swift To Stella Wks. 1755 III. 11. 184 A slice of 
bread and mutton-chop. 1738 Johnson Mr No. 33 T 25 
Could get nothing but muttou-chopsolT the worst end. 1789 
Farley Loud. Art of Cookery (ed. 6) 59 Mutton Chops. 
Take a loin of mutton, and cut chops from it about half an 
inch thick. 1848 Dickens Dombey viii, Mrs. Pipchin made 
a special repast of mutton-chops. 

attrib. ax 860 Alb. Smith Lend. Med. Student fi86i) 103 
A lot of cups, egg-shells, mutton-chop bones, and pewter 
spoons flew up in the air. 
b. pi. slang. 

1863 Hotted s Slang Diet., Mutton-chops, a sheep’s-head. 

2. In full mutton-chop whisker', a side whisker 
shaped like a multou-etiop, i. e. narrow at the top 
and broad and rounded at the bottom. So mutton- 
chop whiskered adj. 

1865 Reader No. 121. 456/2 Mutton-chop whiskers. 1878 
Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. ii, His whiskers, .were cut to 
the old-fashioned regulation ‘ mutton-chop ’, very much like 
what has now come into fashion again. 1882 Miss Braddon 
Mt. Royal II, x. ai6 Where Leonard sat, burly, florid, 
black-haired, mutton-chop whiskered. 1904 D. C. Murray 
V. C. 13 The clean-trimmed hirsute mutton-chop on either 
side the heavy jowl combined to make him intensely re- 
spectable to look at. 

Muttoaed (rmrt’nd), a. [f. Mutton -f -ed 2 .] 
Or a sheep : Having flesh (of a specified quality) ; 
having the legs covered with flesh. 

1847 Jrul. R. Agric. Sac. VIII. XI. 432 The nicest mut- 
toned sheep fed in Northumberland. 1871 Daily Hews 
7 Dec., Their sheep show beautiful forequarters and are 
muttoued down to the hocks. 

Mirtt Oii-fish.. 

1. A name for various American and West 
Indian sea-fish, esp. the eel-like Zoarces anguillaris. 

1733 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 112 The Mut- 
ton-Fish. This is reckon'd one of the most delicate Fish of 
the Bahama Islands. 1734 Catesby Nat. Hist. Carol. II. 
25. 1884 Goode, etc. Nat. Hist, Aquat. Anim. 247 The 
Muttou-lish Zoarces anguillaris. .is occasionally eaten by 
the Cape Ann fishermen, by whom it is known as the 
Mutton-fish, the name referring to a supposed resemblance 
of its flesh to mutton. 

2. Austral. An ormer. 

1882 J. E. Tenison-Woods Fish <J- Fisheries N. S. Wales 
92 Then mutton fish were speared. This is the ear shell-fish 
{Ii allot is n!Bvosa\ which was eagerly bought by the Chinese 
merchants.. 1898 Morris Austral Eng., Mutton-fish, a 
marine univalve mollusc, Haliotis nsevosa, Martyn : so 
called from its flavour when cooked. 

3. If. S. A kind of medusa. 

1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. (x 838 ) I. 93 One of the most 
abundant meduste.at times in the neighborhood of the 
Florida Keys is a Discophore, called by naturalists Linerges, 
and known to fishermen there as the ‘ thi mble-fish mutton- 
fish thimble ’, [etc.]. Ibid. Index, Mutton-fish 93. 

Mu ttoahood. jocular, [f. Motion + -hood.] 
The state of being mutton as opposed to lamb. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. go When they grew 
up to adolescent muttonhood. 1887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 48 
Mutton that is standing with reluctant feet where mutton- 
hood and lambhood meet. 

Muttoniness (msrt’nines). rare— 1 , [f. Mot- 
tony a. 4 -ness.] Muttony quality. 
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1882 'Annie Thomas’ Allerton T. III. ix. 164 , 1 like to 
have my animal, .dressed in such a way that its original 
beefiness or muttoniness is completely disguised. 

t Mutton-monger, slang. Obs, [£ Mutton 
( sense 4) + Mongkk. J 

1 . A whoremonger. 

* 53 * More Confut. 7 'indale Wks. 366/1 Motenmongers, 
priatfistes, ydolaters, whoremaisters. 1342 XJdall Erasm. 
Apoph. 151 b. One pidymo (who.. had in euery bodyes 
mouth a veraye eiuil name of beeyng a muttonmoungre). 
1600 Look A bout You H 4, Ah old Muttonmounger 1 beleeue 
beer’s worke towards, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Mutton-monger, a Lover of Women ; also a Sheep-stealer. 

2. A great eater of mutton ; also, a sheep-stealer. 

1649 W. M. Wandering Jew (1857) 42 He is a curse to 

Pasties ; a Tormentor of Poultry, ..a terrible Sheep-biter; 
a horrible Mutton-monger, a Gorbelly-Glutton. 1664 Cot- 
ton Scarron. 1. 34 Yet scarce could satisfie their hungers, 
These Trojans were such Mutton-mongers, a 1700 [see 1]. 

f MuttonsMp. Obs. [f. Mutton + -ship.] 
Your mutlotiship : as a mock title (see Mutton 4). 

1632 Brome North. Lass n. iv, How got your Rotten 
Muttonship into this Lions case ? 

Muttony (mzn’ni), a. [f. Mutton + -y.] 
Having the quality of mutton. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma lxxv. 329 He had killed 
a south-down, — not one of your modern muttoney-lambs, 
but an honest, home-fed, four-year-old. 1881 R. Grant 
White Engl. Without 4 Within 101 There it was mutton 
which was mutton, and yet was not muttony. 

Mutual (miw’tiz/al) , a. Also 6 xnutuel, [a. F. 
mtituel (from 14 th c.) = Sp. mutual, f. L. mutu-us 
borrowed, reciprocal prehistoric *moitwo-, f. 
root *moi- to change. Cf. Gr. (Sicilian) fioirov &vfl 
potTov, tit for tat ; also L. mittare (see Mutation). ) 
OF. had mutu = Sp. mutno, Pg., It. viutno.\ 

1. Of relations, sentiments, actions : Possessed, 
entertained, or performed by each (of two persons, 
things, classes, etc.) towards or with regard to the 
other ; reciprocal. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Introd., in Ashm. (1652) 5 In 
mutuall love. 1539 Cromwell in Merriman Life § Lett. 
(1902) II. 303 His highnes wold be glad.. to entre a liege 
for mutual ayde on bothe sydes in cace of nede to be given. 
a 16x4 D. Dyke Myst. Seif-deceiving (ed. 8) 71 When wee 
imbrace one another, there is a mutuall hold on both sides. 
1681 Visct. Stair Inst. Law Scot. 1. iii. § 9. 26 Though 
frequently such Obligations in mutual Contracts, are con- 
ceived by way of provision or condition. 1709 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (17x1) I. 11. 113 ’Tis in War that mutual Succour 
is most given, mutual Danger run, and common Affection 
most exerted. 1729 A ct 2 Geo. II, c. 22 § 13 Where there are 
mutual Debts between the Plaintiff and Defendant. 1816 
Wheaton Cases Supr. Crt. U. S. I. 279 The Mutual Assur- 
ance Society v. Watts’ Executor. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 667 There is no contract, whether mutual or unilateral, 
which is binding without a consensus in idem placiium, 
expressed or implied. Ibid, In the case of mutual and 
onerous entails, the prohibitions are effectual against the 
creditors of the entailer. 1848 W barton Law Lex., Mutual 
Testament, a will made by two persons who leave their 
effects reciprocally to the survivor. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. L I. 84 Between him and his subjects there could be 
nothing of the nature of mutual contract. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat § 43 The tendency of heat in crystals is to increase 
the mutual distance of the molecules. 1881 J owett Thucyd. 

I. 174 Mutual fear is the only solid basis of alliance. 1894 
H. Drummond Ascent Man. 303 Organisms which give 
mutual aid survive and people the world with their kind. 

b. Qualifying personal designations of relation- 
ship, friendship, or hostility, to indicate that the 
relation or sentiment is mutual. 

<11362 G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 221 Yt is., the espe- 
cyall cause of all my travell into this contrie. .to spend my 
lyfe with you as a very father, and a mutuall brother. 1639 
Glafthorne Argalits iv. Wks. 1874 I. S3 But Amphialus, 
Since we are mutuall friends,. .I’le make thee my full Exe- 
cutour. 1719 Abp. King in Ellis Orig.Leti. Ser. 11. IV. 315 
Common friends are not allowed to be common friends, hut 
all obliged to declare themselves mutual enemies. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mab 111. 172 For kings And subjects, mutual 
foes, for ever play A losing game into each other's hands. 

c .Mutual culmiratim society. a satirical designa- 
tion for a coterie of persons who are accused of 
over-estimating each other’s merits. 

1858 O. W, Holmes Aut, Breakf.-t. i, All generous com- 
panies of artists, authors, philanthropists, men of science, 
are, or ought to be, Societies of Mutual Admiration. _ Ibid., 
Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual Admiration So- 
ciety of which Shakspeare, and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher were members? t88o L. Stephen Pope 50 
That body was not more free than other mutual admiration 
societies front the desire to impose its owu prejudices an the 
public. 

*H d. quasI-«i7//A Pertaining to or characterized 
by some (implied) mutual action or relation. 

Mutual terms, principles : used to describe a business 
arrangement between two parties, in which exchange of 
services takes the place of money payments. 

*848 Thackeray Van. Fair v, He was admitted into 
Dr. Swishtail’s academy upon what are called ‘mutual- 
principles ’ — that is to say, the expenses -of his hoard and 
schooling were defrayed by his father in goods, not money. 
1880 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 173/2 These bodies [life assurance 
companies] have been of three kinds — (1) the purely mutual 
offices, in which the assured themselves constitute the so- 
ciety; (2) proprietary offices. .; and (3) the mixed offices. 

2. Respective ; belonging to each respectively. 

In some of the examples there is a mixture of sense 1, the 
notion being that of a reciprocal relation between each of 
the persons and what belongs to the other. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm., Par. Acts 37 b, Euen so the 
lorde prepared, in theyr mutuali vision, eache one for other 
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[Saul & Ananias], 1632 Loveday tr. Calprenede's Cas- 
sandra in. 207 The tears that were shed on both sides in 
the remembrance of their mutuall losses. 1735 J. Sheb- 
beare Lydia (1769) I.44 Pressing each otherto tlieir bosoms 
in silence, they again unclasped their mutual arms. 1796 
Hist. Ned Evans II. 152 The time would not allow them 
to enter into minute details of their mutual adventures. 
18x8 Hobhouse Hist, Illnstr. (ed. 2) 59 Perhaps we shall 
find both the one and the other to have been more active 
despoilers than has been confessed by their mutual apolo- 
gists. 1837 Bedford in Life Southey (1850) YI. 353, I can- 
not believe the difference in your mutual years can create 
any strong line of demarcation between you. 

1 3. Of intercourse : Intimate. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 1. ii. 158 But it chances The 
stealth of our most mutuall entertainment With Character 
too grosse, is writ on Juliet. 1639 H. L'Estrange Alliance 
Din. Off. 292 The society and conversation could not be so 
mutual between them. .1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvii. 
iii, Two families.. between whom there has always existed 
so mutual an intercourse and good harmony. 

4. Pertaining to both parties ; common. 

a. Of things, actions, sentiments. 

Now regarded as incorrect. 

1501 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 173 That done, our day of 
marriage shall be yours One Feast, one house, one mutuall 
happinesses. 1596 — . Merck. V. v. i. 77 If.. any ayre of 
musicke touch tlieir eares. You shall perceiue them make 
a mutuall stand. 1631 Brathw ait Eng. Gentlest}. 125 Those 
daughters of Scedashs of Leuctra,. .concerning a mutuall 
sorrow for their lost Virginity, became resolute actors in their 
owne Tragedy, 1797 Mrs. A.M. Ben n ett Beggar Girifi 1 3) 
II. 45 The major hinted at their mutual obligations to Mrs. 
Walsingham. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. livid. (1827) 
V. 204 Under the mutual appellative self-regarding, both 
self-serving and self-disserving are comprized. ?i8sso Byron 
Let. to Murray (1821) 9 Mr. Hobhouse was desirous that 
I should express our mutual opinion of Pope. 1831 Scott 
Ct. Robt. xv, Their apartments were contiguous, but the 
communication between them was cut off for the night by 
the mutual _ door being locked and barred. 188a F. J. 
Furnivall in Digby Myst. (E.E.T.S.) Ded. 2 A reminder 
of the days when his [/. e. Shakspere’s] triumphant art was 
the subject of our mutual work. 

b. Qualifying a personal designation expressive 
of a relation. 

Commonly censured as incorrect, but still often used in 
the collocations mutual friend, mutual acquaintance, on 
account of the ambiguity of common, which is the only adj. 
correctly expressing the intended meaning. Expressions 
like mutual father, mutual child , formerly mot uncommon, 
would now sound strange. 

163a Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieds Unhappy Presjbcritie 
22 Hee turneth himselfe towards his wife, conjurethner by 
the love he had borne her, ... and by their mutuall children, 
a little to humble her spirit. 1638 G. Starkey Pyroiechny 
Ded., My good fortune first by the occasion of our mutual 
Friend, I)r. Robert Child. 1723 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett., to Ctess Mar (1887) I. 346 Our mutual acquaintance 
are exceedingly dispersed. 1778 Burke Corr. 24 Dec. (1844) 
II. 251 Our mutual friend, John Bourke. 1786 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Juvenile Indiscr. V. 86 The eldest I sent for 
home, to superintend my domestic affairs, before our mutual 
darling had compleated her education. 1802 Noble Wan- 
derers II. 199 Her sister Ismena had succeeded to their 
mutual father, Astamanes. 1825 Scoit Earn. Lett. 15 Oct., 
Our mutual friend Mr. Wright. 1867 Geo. Eliot in Cross 
Life (1885) I II. ao Don’t write unless you have a Teal desire 
to gossip with me a little about yourself and our mutual 
friends. 1883 L. Olikxant Altiora Veto I. 93 We had no 
mutual relations to talk about. 

'j'C. Having the specified character in common. 
1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 265 He talked of the injustice 
of which we were mutual victims, without bitterness. 

f 5. Responsive. Obs. 

1637 Cokaink Obstinate Ladyxn. ii, Love is a passion not 
to be withstood, And, until hearts be mutual, never good. 
1809 Campbell Gertr, Wyant. 1. x, When fate had reft his 
mutual heart:.. and Gertrude climb’d a widow’d father’s 
knee. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. xxiv. Who then could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 1830 Mrs. 
Browning Poet's Vow tv. xii, The old nurse looked within 
her eyes, Whose mutual look was gone. 

6 . Comb . with the sense ‘ mutually as mulual- 
depmd&nl , -kindling, -melting adjs. 

a 1743 Savage ‘ Happy the Man ’ iv, Who, melting on thy 
mutual-melting breast. Entranc’d enjoys love’s whole luxu- 
rious charms, Is all a God. 1786 Burns Lament ix. Love’s 
luxurious pulse beat high,.. To mark the mutual-kindling 
eye. 1895 W. H. Hudson Spencer's Philos. 172 Thus re- 
maining unintegrated into the great organization of mutual- 
dependent parts which constitutes society. 

Mutualism (raiu-tiualiz’m). [f. Mutual a. +■ 
-ism. Cf. F. muluellisme (see 1 b ).] 

1. a. The doctrine that individual and collective 
well- being is attainable only by mutual dependence, 
b. [after F. mutuellisme.’]. The system of the asso- 
ciation of ‘ irmtualists ’ at Lyons. 

1863 J. Weiss Life 4 Corr. Parker I. 106 A mutualism 
to secure culture and material welfare. 1873 Morley Rous- 
seau II. xii. 190 Those schemes of Mutualism, and all the 
other shapes of collective action for a common social good. 
1892 Schaffle Impossibility Sac. Democr. 17 Socialism, 
communism, . .anarchism, mutualism [etc.]. 

2. Biol. A condition of symbiosis in which two 
associated organisms contribute mutually to the 
well-being of each other. 

1876 Bene den's A nim. Parasites 83 It is often very diffi- 
cult to say where commensalism ends and mutualism begins. 

M ritualist (miw’tiwalist). [f. Mutual a. +• 
-1ST. Cf. F. vtuluellistt ( =» 1 b), mutualiste mem- 
ber of a mutual assurance society.] 

1. a. An advocate of mutualism, b. A member 
of a corporation of labour masters at Lyons. 
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1848 \V. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y . II. 258 
Several Lyonese republicans, .had been the first to interfere 
between the manufacturers and the mutualists. Ibid., The 
executive council of the mutualists.. ordered the workmen 
to resume tiieir suspended labours, and was obeyed. 189a 
Schafplb Impossibility Soc. Democr. xi Some so-called 
mutualists depend for everything on a brotherly reciprocity. 

2 . Biol. One of two organisms which mutually 
live on each other. Cf. Mutualism. 

1876 Bouden's Anim. Parasites 84 Every colony of cam- 
panularise or sertuiarias lodges a crowd of messmates and 
mutualists. 1894 J. Weir in Amer. Naturalist Aug. 713, 
I mean by the term mutualist, an animal which gives a 
quid pro quo or specific beneficial service to the host which 
affords it sustenance and domicile. 

Mutuality (mi«iti« iie’li ti). [f. Mutual a, + 
-XT? : cf. F. mutuality] 

1 . The quality or condition of being mutual ; 
reciprocity. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1622) 347 There is.no sweeter 
tast of friendship, then the coupling of soules in this mu* 
tualitie either of condoling, or comforting, a 1635 Sibbes 
Confer. Christ <$- Mary (1656) 77 We have pot comfort, be- 
cause we do not make. him ours by a spirit of mutuality. 
1783 Paine Let. Abbe Raynal (1791) 43 A mutuality of 
wants have formed the individuals of each country into a 
kind of national society. 1893 Times 8 Feb. 5/2 In future 
the.. South American Republics must look for protection 
and mutuality of interests.. only among themselves. 

b. Law. A condition of things under which two 
parties are mutually bound to perform certain re- 
ciprocal duties. 

X845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 55 There is., 
a distinction between a promise and a contract ; for the 
latter involves the idea of mutuality which the former does 
not. 1847 C. G. Addison Law of Contracts t. i. (1883) is 
The mutuality of the obligation is the very essence of all 
contracts founded upon mutual promises. 1848 Wharton 
Law Lex., Mutuality, reciprocation ; an acting in return. 
1884 Bowen in Law Times Rep. 24 May 380/1 , 1 will not say 
whether there was sufficient mutuality between the parties to 
make what was done between them binding or not. 

2 . Interchange of acts of goodwill ; intimacy. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. n. i, 267 (1st Qo.) They met so neere 

with their lips that their breathes embrac’d together. When 
these mutualities {Folios mutabilities] so marshall the way, 
hand at hand, comes the maine exercise [etc.]. 1638 Earle 
Microcosm., Plausible Man (Arb.) 59 Hee loues not deeper 
mutualities, because he would not take sides. 1867 Bush- 
nell hi or. Uses Dark T/t. 207 Gathered at their firesides 
in domestic mutualities and pleasures. 

3. Biol, The rendering of mutual services by organ- 
isms in the conditionof symbiosis; cf. Mutual ism 2 . 

1876 Btneden's Anim, Parasites Introd. 18 The services 
of many of these [animals] are rewarded either in protection 
or in kind, and mutuality can well be exercised at the same 
time as hospitality. Ibid. 24. 

Mutualize (mh 7 -titrabiz),». [f. Mutual a. + 
-IZE.J trans. fa. To give and receive in return ; 
to reciprocate. Obs . b. To organize on the 
* mutual ’ system. Hence Mutualization. 

x8i2 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. XVI. 360 Pledges shall have 
been mutualized, and those solemn assurances reciprocated, 
which.. can only be violated by the unprincipled. 1905 
Daily News 23 June 7/3 The report advocates complete 
mutualisation, with elimination of stock by purchase at a 
price only commensurate with the dividends. 

Mutually (mifietiwali), adv. [f. MUTUAL a. + 
-LY 2 ,] 

1 . With mutual action or sentiment ; in a mutual 
relation ; reciprocally. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden, No. 29) 8 They 
marched forward, and, drawing their blades mutually, ramie 
together with great cryes. 1542 Udall Erasm. A poph. 
mi b, The honest opinion y< the subiectes haue of their kyng 
and the hertie good wilte of the prince mutually toward his 
subiectes. <1590 Marlowe Faust (1604) C 2, As are the 
elements, such are the spheares, Mutually folded in each 
others orbe. x 63 a Norris Hierocles 27 We mutually pro- 
mote each other in the advantages of virtue. 1751 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 178 And thus is it that interrogative* 
and relatives mutually pass into each other. 18x6 G. S. 
Faber On'g. Pagan Idol. HI, 4 These again are said to be 
mutually the same with each other. 1847 C. Bronte J. 
Eyre iv, We mutually embraced. 1893 Liddon, eta Life 
Pusey I. xv. 348 If a good life always meant a true creed, 
many mutually contradictory errors would be true. 

+ b. In return ; as one side of a reciprocal 
action. Obs. 

X598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. vi. 10 , 1 haue acquainted you 
With the deare loue I beare to faire Anne Page, Who, mu- 
tually, hath answer'd my affection, Euan to my wish. 1699 
Bkntlev PhaL 247 This Account.. establishes and is mu- 
tually establish'd by the Testimony of Suidas. 1704 New- 
ton Upticks ut. i, (1721) 345 Pellucid Substances act upon 
the Rays of Light at a distance.. and the Rays mutually 
agitate the Parts of those Substances at a distance. 

2 . In mutual co-operation or companionship j by 
mutual agreement ; jointly, in common. 

1508 Shaks. Merry IV. v..v, 103 Pinch him (Fairies' mu- 
tually : Pinch him for his vxllanie, 1603 — Meas. for M. il 
iii, 27 Duke, So then it seemes your most offence full act 
Was mutually committed. Jut. Mutually. 1633 Walton 
Angler xi, 197 They mutually labour to cover it with the 
same sand. 1735 Ld. Lyttelton Lett. fr. Persian (ed. 3) 
I. 141, 1 wou’d restore her back again to him untotich’d; 
or in case they shou’d mutually desire it, carry her with me 
to my Seraglio in the East, 1784 J. Potter Virtuous Vil- 
lagers 1 . 3s You have my free consent to marry, if you and 
she mutually wish it. 1786 Mrs. A, M. Bennett Juvenile 
Jndiscr, II. 157 The loss we mutually sustained in the early 
death of our parents. 011817 T. Dwight 7 'rav. New Eng., 
eta (1821) II. 187 The prisoners then began to walk within 
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their room, at the same pace with that of their watchman : 
the sound of their feet being mutually heard, 
f 3 . By both parties respectively. Obs. 

*632 Lithgow Trav. x. 460 The Gouernours interrogation 
and my Confession being mutually subscribed. 

2tf Tltualness (mi»’ti#alnes). [f. MUTUAL a. + 
-ness.] The quality of being mutual. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logikc 1x9 Here mutualnesse in 
friendship is explicated by the equal!. 1886 P . Brooks in 
Life (1900) II. 542 Here there is the perfect mutualness, the 

absolute, .harmony of the Father and the Son. 

Mutuary (mi»"ti# 1 a.ri). Civil Law. [ad. L. 
mutuari-us, f. tniilu-us borrowed: see Mutual a. 
and -ary.] (See quot. 1856.) 

1839 [see Mutuum]. 1856 Bouvier Amer. Law Did. 
(ed. 6) II. 196 Mutuary, [in] contracts, a person who bor- 
rows personal chattels to be consumed by him, and returned 
to the lender in kind. 

f Mu'tuate, v. Obs. [f. L. mutual-, ppl. stem 
of mutuari to borrow ; f. mutu-us : see Mutual a, 
and -ate 3 ,] trans. To borrow. Hence + Mir- 
tuated ppl. a., f Mutilating vbl. sb. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 27 b, Dyuerse lordes..had 
mutuate and bcrowed dy verse and sondy sunuaes of money, 
*595 M. Moss* Arraign. Usurie 39 Mutuating and Ac- 
commodating : how they differ. Ibid. 40 These two kindes 
of lending which., we caii mutuating and accommodating, 
doe differ in these two poyntes. 1597 A. M. tr. Guille- 
meau's Fr. Chirurg. *iv b, I am not the man which liveth 
by an other mans mutuated supellectilles. 1657 Tomlinson 
R emu's Disp. 218 They mutuate their odour.. from the 
places through which they permeate. 1684 T. Goddard 
Plato's Demon 288 This mutuated or fide-commissary power 
which he [«■• * our Author’] hath placed in the King. 1689 

G. Harvey Curing D is. by Expect, ii. 7 From their Sub- 
jects many Trades are observed to mutuate their distinc- 
tion : from Physick the Physician, 1716 M. Davies A then, 
Brit. II. Ded. to King, This one only Latin mutuated Penta- 
meter Verse, viz. Prindpis est Virtue maxima, nosse Suos. 

t Mutuabi'tial, a. and sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
L. mutudtiti-us (i. mutuari-. see prec.) +-AL.] 
a. adj. Borrowed, b. sb. Something borrowed. 

1654 VtLVAtN EPit. Ess. vi, Mutuatitial Essais. The 
Sixth.. Century of Mutuatitials. 

Mutilation [ad. L. mulua- 

tion-em, n. of action f. mutuari : see Mutuate v.] 
An act of lending or borrowing. Also fig. 

1604 Downam Led. Ps. 15. v.151 Wherefore the contract 
ofvsurie is nothing else but illtberall mutuation, and may 
thus briefely bee defined : Vsurie is mutuation, or lending 
for gaine. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 24 In both 
there seems to be a valuation of time : which whether in 
case of mutuation, or sale, may justly be suspected for unlaw- 
ful. 1778 Halhed Bengal Gram. Pref. 3, _ I have been 
astonished to find the similitude of Shanscrit words with 
those, .of Latin and Greek : and these not in technical and 
metaphorical terms, which the mutuation of refined arts 
and improved manners might have occasionally introduced ; 
but [etc]. 1827 G. S. Faber Orig. Expiat. Sacr. 197 
Such a mutuation necessarily supposes a knowledge of the 
sabbatical seventh day. 

t Mutu atrtious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. «»- 
tuatili-us, f. mutuari to borrow : see Mutuate v. 
and -itious.] Borrowed ; taken from some other. 

1623 N, Carpenter Gcog, Del. 1. iv. (1635) 87 The Peri- 
■patetickes.. distinguishing the motions of the Planets into 
a proper or natural!, and accidental! or mutuaticious. 1664 

H. More Antid. Idolatry x . 134 The mutuatitious Good 
works of their pretended Holy men and women. 1813 T. 
Busby Lucretius II. v. Comm. p. xv, With regard to their 
light : Metrodorus thought it mutuatitious, and borrowed of 
the sun. 

MutoJe (mifi-ti«l). Arch. Also 6 mutilo , pi. 
mutuli, 7-8 mutil. [a. F. vmlule (It.wzw/«/b),ad. 
L. mutuhis modillion.] The modillion proper to 
the cornice in the Doric order ; a projection upon 
the soffit of the Doric corona. 

1365 Shute Arckit. Biij, [If he] should make ymages,, 
for pillers and make ouer their heade Mutiios,and Coronas. 
Ibid. D iv b, Vitruuius. .doth describe the beginning of Mu- 
tuli to be necessarie. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit.x. 
xiii. 36 The Gotique Order . . has compos’d certain lame 
figur’d Mutils or Corbells in stead of Cartouzes. Ibid., 
Acc. Archit . 137 Mutules..have their name from their de- 
fect, as being made thinner and more abated below than 
above. 1703 tr. Ferranti's. Abridgm. Vitruvius 37 The 
Corinthian Modillions are imitated by the Mutils of the 
Dorick Order. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The mutules 
in the Doric answer to the triglyphs, which are under them, 
X843 Wathen Arts, Antiq. p Chronol. Egypt 181 Above 
the architrave of the porch is a cornice ornamented with 
long mutules orbrackets. x 85 a Mrs. Speio Last Years Ind, 
187 The stone triglyphs and mutules of the Doric order. 

t Mu tuous, a. Obs. [f. L. miilu-us Mutual 
+ -ous.] — Mutual a. Hence Ktu tuously adv. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordagc's Mystic Div. 91 The 
opportune interposition of prudent indulgence, . mutuous 
toleration and grand moderation. Ibid. 52 Such like words 
evn Religionists too often use in Repartees, mutuously, 

t Mu’tuitim. Civil Law. Obs, [a. L. mutuum 
a loan, neut. of miituus borrowed.] A contract 
under which such things are lent as are consumed 
in 1 he use, or which cannot be used without their 
extinction or alienation. 

i486 Materials Reign Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 267 That ye, in 
the boke called the pele doo entre a mutuum.. of the for- 
salde D.cccixxvii.li. ix.s. ii. d. x68x Visct. Stair Inst, Law 
Scot, 1. x. § 17, 127 Loan comprehendeth both the Contracts 
in the Law called mutuum and commodaium ; by the 
former a thing Fungible is freely given, for the like to be 
restored in the same kind and quantity, though not the 
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same individual. 1839 Story Bailments § 47. 34 A deposit 
differs from what is called in the civil law a mutuum, for 
there the identical thing lent is not to be returned, but 
another thing of the same kind, quality, nature or value. In 
the latter case, the property passes immediately to the 
mutuary. 

Mu v able, obs. form of Movable. 

Muwe, obs. form of Mew sb.-, vP and Mum. 
Muwe(n, Muwes, obs. ff. May vP, Mewis. 
Muwet, obs. form of Mute sb. 

Mliwyer, variant of Mowyer Obs. 

Muy(e, Muyd, obs. ff. Muid, Mood sbP 
Muyezin, obs. form of Muezzin. 

Muyle, Muynde, obs. ff. Mule, Mind sb. 
Muyrs, Muys(e, obs. ff. Mire, Mouse. 
Muyson, variant of Moison. 

Muzarab(ie, variant forms of Mozarab(ic. 
Muze, obs. form of Muse, Mews. 

Muzell, Muzhik, var. ff. Muzzle, Moujik, 
Muzle(d, -lin, obs. ff. Muzzle(d, Muslin. 
Muzro(u)le, variant forms of Musrol. 

Muzz (m»z), sb. slang. Also 8-9 muz. [Be- 
longs to next.] One who * muzzes ’ over books. 
Cf. Mug sb . 6 2. 

1788 Trifler No. 5. 56 The diligence exercised in Im- 
proving my mental abilities, brought upon me the almost 
indelible stigma of a Muz. 1807 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1809) 
XII. 30s, I often wish you had been with us, though we do 
quiz you for a reading muz. 1899 W. K. R. Bedford Out- 
comes Old Oxford&d, I don’ t mind memoirs, but 1 hate a muzz. 

"M.UZZ (rovz), v. slang. [Of obscure origin ; the 
relation to Muzzy a. is uncertain. 

The word may be in part a grotesque alteration of Musa 
v. ; cf. bemuse.] 

1 . intr. To study intently ; to * mug Const, over. 

*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. lxxxv. (1783) III. 134 

Curse that Thomas, . . for ever muzzing over a musty book. 
1813 Zeluca I. 356 To see you muzzing over a game of 
chess. 1829 Scott Jrnl. 26 Jan., I muzzed on — I can call 
it little better — with A nne of Geierstein. 1902 Daily Chron. 
10 Mar. 3/3 To work overmuch at Eton is to ‘sap’, ..at 
Westminster it is to ‘muzz’. 

2 . trans. To render ‘muzzy’; to fuddle. Cf. 
Muzzle vf 

a 1787 ‘ Fred. Philon’ He would be a Soldier tv. i, Caleb. 
A choice companion he is ; only apt to get muzzed too soon. 
1794 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday 6 When the nocturnal 
orgie’d muzz’d his brain. 1863 Sat. Rev. 17 June 727/x 
A certain judge was in the habit of muzzing himself by 
plenteous libations. 1882 H. Bradshaw in Prothero Menu 
viii. (1888) 259 A very heavy cold on me. .muzzed my head. 

3 . intr. To loiter aimlessly; to ‘hang about’. 
Cf. Muss vf 2. 

X779 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 11 Jan., If you but knew., 
who I shall see to-night, you would not dare keep me muzz- 
ing here. 1794 J. Williams Parental Didactics 18 And 
that high royal corps snug and sublime, Who muz majestic 
in the court ycleped Crane. 

Hence Muzzed a., fuddled. Mu’zzing ppl. a., 
that studies hard , ‘ mugging 
*793 J- Beresford in W. Roberts Looker-on No, 54 (1794) 
II. 31 1 Hunt out some college cell. Where muzzing quizzes 
mutter monkish schemes. 1836 Comic Almanack Mar. 
(1870) 48 While Harlequin, half muzz’d with wine. Don’t 
care a rush for Columbine. 1831 Owen in Life (1894) I. 352 
At Westminster, .he is in a class of very sharp and hard- 
working, or as he calls it, muzzing boys. 

Muzzelfl, obs. forms of Muzzle. 

Muzzily (m»z- ili), adv. [f. Muzzy a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a ‘ muzzy ’ manner. 

1903 Sat. Rev. 5 Dea 700/2 They maunder muzzily on, 
these wastrels. 

Mnzziness (mtrzines). [f. Muzzy a. + -ness.] 
The condition of being muzzy. 

1814 Moore Mem. (1853) II. 37 You must excuse the 
muzziness you may have detected throughout this epistle. 
*834 Beckford Italy I. Advt. p. ii, The intellectual muzzi- 
ness of the past. 1847 Brit. For. Med. Rev. XXIII. 553 
A slight feeling of muzzitiess in the head. 1838 Hogg Life 
Shelley II. 4x6 An abiding, .muzziness, .inspired with.. 
strong..ale. 1900 A. C Benson E. IV. Benson I. iv. X29 
He used to speak.. of the muzziness of head that this [ftr. 
quinine], .had produced in him. 

Muzzle (m^-z’l), sbP Forms: 4-6 mosel, 5 
mosle, .mosol, -ul, -yl, (mor-, murselle), 5-6 
mosell, mooale, Sc. jmi 83 al, 5-7 mussel, 6 
mo(u)ssell, mousil, moozla, moozzell, musell, 
-yll, (mowseale), mezell(?). Sc. misel(l, -al(l, 
musaKl, 4-7 mozell, 6-7 mousel(l, moosel(l, 
nmssell, musle, muzzell, 6-8 muzle, 7 muzel, 
*Sk. myssel(l, 7-8 muzzel, 6- muzzle, [a, 
OF. musel , muzel, mousel , muisel (1 2-1 3th c.), 
mod.F. museau-,— med.L. mftsellum, dim. ofmed.i.. 
ttiiisus (8 th c. in Du Cange) or mu sum (whence 
Fr. mus, viuus, OSp. mus. It. muso), of unceitain 
origin, but peril, connected with F. muser (see 
Muse vP, note ) and its cognates. (OF. had muse, 
mouse fem. = muzzle.) 

Diez and others, connecting OF. musel with Pr. tnursel, 
morsel (cf. the occas. 1 5th a forms in Eng., also Breton morzeel 
beside muzel, muzzle), have assumed as the common etymon 
a pop. L. *morsellus, dim. of morsus bite (cf. late L. jusum 
from L. deorsum), but this involves serious difficulties.] 

I. 1 . The projecting part of the head of an 
animal which includes the nose and mouth. 

1x4x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxi, j>e other 
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beloweth lowe . .stoupynge with he heede and J>e musell to- 1 
warde ]>e erthe. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode m. xlviii. (1869) 

16 1 It is figured as a swyn that in (;e eerthe hath his mor- 
selle [v.r. murselle]. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 
561 The horse.. smote his mussel! in to the erth. 1533 
More Debell. Salem Wks. 993/1 A mastyffe hath, .a great 
mosel and a thycke boystous body. 1587 Mascall Govt. 
Cattle, Sheep (1596) 228 There is also another scabbinesse 
which chanceth saint imes on the mo usels of sheepe. 1649 
Ogii.by Virg. Georg, iii. (1684/104 Some from the Dams 
hinder the tender Kid, And with hard Muzzles from the 
Pap forbid. 1635 Land. Gas. No. 2002. 2/2 A dark bay 
Gelding, .with a brown Musle. 1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
IX. 50 1 /i The head of a chameleon is not unlike that of a 
fish. . . The muzzle is blunt. _ 1851 M ayne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
iii, A dark-brown stallion with black legs, and muzzle like 
the withered fern. 1877 J. A. Allen Amer. Bison 445 An 
adult measures about nine feet from the muzzle to the inser- 
tion of the tail. 

b. transf. Contemptuously or jocularly applied 
to the part of the human face including the nose 
and chin. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil.Pilgr. 227S3 Iiyt semyth . . By IyfFtynge 
vp off thy mosel, That thow pleyest the ape wel. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia n. (1622) 107 But euer and anon turning her 
muzzell towards mee, shee threw such a prospect vpon me, 
as might well haue giuen a surfet to any weake louers 
stomacke. as. 700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Art of Love 1. 582 Of 
a black muzzle, and long beard, beware. 1829 Scott Jrnl. 
23 Mar., The dry old rogue twisting his muzzle into an in- 
fernal grin, 1830 Thackeray Pendennis lxi, Your black 
muzzle, old George, is the only face I should see. 

O. slang. (See quot.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Muzzle, a Beard (usually) 
long and nasty. 

d. = Muffle j3. 2 X. 

1870 Dubois Costnqp. Cookery 188 Muzzle (mufle) of beef 
with curry. 

2 . That end of a fire-arm from which the shot is 
discharged ; spec, in a cannon, the part extending 
from the astragal to the extreme end mouldings. 

1366 Inv. R. Wardr. (1813) 170 Item, sex missellis of 
irne. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 179 The powder by 
carelesnesse was tumbled down vnder the mussels of the 
two peeces. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. ix. (1821) 116 
That the peece. .should be abased at the tayle, and elevated 
at the musle. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P, 37 Over the 
Gates five Guns run out their Muzzels. 1711 Swift Jrnl. 
to Stella 9 May, They fought at sword and pistol this 
morning in Tuttle Fields, their pistols so near that the 
muzzles touched. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 361 
The soldiers were still fumbling with the muzzles of their 
guns and the handles of their bayonets. 1892 Greener 
Breech-Loader 107 The gun . should not be left muzzle-up 
or muzzle-down against a wall, a gate, or a tree. 

b. Charged ( crammed ) to the muzzle : loaded, 
filled, or 4 stuffed ’ with. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag, (sSts) II. 63 Every body seems 
charged to the muzzle with gun-powder ; — every eye flashes 
fire-works and torpedoes. 1839 G* Meredith R. Feverel vi, 
So instead of beating about and setting.the boy on the alert 
at all points, crammed to the muzzle with lies, he just said 
[etc.]. 1873 M. Pattison Casaubon 69 Casaubon had, in 
this way, solicited Leunclavius in a letter charged to the 
muzzle with gratifying compliments. 

+ 3 . The nozzle of a pair of bellows. Obs. 

1726 Swift Gulliver m. v, He had a large Pair of Bellows, 
with a long slender Muzzle of Ivory. 

4. Agric. = Bridle sb. 5 d. 

1763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 200 There is another 
thing supposed also to belong to the plough, and that is the 
bridle or muzzle. 1840 J. Buel Farmer's Comp. 142 By 
setting the muzzle higher up in the index of the beam. 

5 . The mouth at the base of a cooking- place. 

1874 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vii. 206 They [xc. cooking 

places] should be in rear of. .the arms ; the simplest form 
is a trench dug in a line with the wind..; depth, about a 
foot at the muzzle decreasing to 3 inches at the chimney. 

II. 6. A contrivance, usually consisting of an 
arrangement of straps or wires, put over an animal's 
mouth to prevent it from biting, eating, or rooting. 

c 1386. Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1293 White Alauntz. .folwed 
hym, with mosel faste ybounde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 344/2 
Moosle, or mosul for a nette [=neat], oristrigiwn. *523 
MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp., Canterb., For a mezell for a 
calf. 1336 Withals Diet. (1568) 15 b/i A moosle that 
letteth dogges to bite. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi.xii. 34 He 
tooke a muzzel strong Of surest yron, made with many a 
lincke. 1635 Markham Faithf, Farrier 78 The Horse 
having stood all night on the Mussell or at the empty Racke. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, lit. 611 Some, when the Kids 
their Dams too deeply drain, With Gags and Muzzles their 
soft Mouths restrain. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 
361 It often happens, .that the ferret disengages itself of its 
muzzel, and then it is most commonly lost, unless it be dug 
out. 1856 'Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. in. v. § 457 Many 
young dogs are such savage fighters or biters, as to require 
the muzzle always on at exercise. Ibid. 11. 1. vi. § 72 Some 
very gross feeders requiring the muzzle on immediately after 
their last feed of corn over night. 

fig. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, tv. v. 132 For the Fift Harry, 
from curb’d License pluckes The muzzle of Restraint 1644 
£H, Parker] Jus Pop. 60 So to inure Rome to the snaffle, 
and break the Senate to the musle, 1802 Lady Jerningham 
inJ7. Lett. (1896) I. 210 Doctor Jenner is.. to have a pre- 
mium.. for having Discovered so useful a muzzle for. .the 
small Pox. 1901 Scotsman 5 Mar. 8/3 The self-imposed 
muzzle which be has worn for the last five years no longer 
prevents him from taking part in the military debates. 

b. An ornamental piece of armour covering a 
horse’s nose. 

i860 J. Hewitt Anc. Armour III. 667 Steel muzzles 
elaborately wrought in open-work, 1870 A. Demmin 
Weapons of War zso The muzzle, which was placed over 
the nostrils.. could be of no use in war. 


c. The face-piece of an inhaler. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 55 The naso-oral muzzle 
must never be used. 

+ 7 . Sc. A veil, face-cloth. (Cf.MuzzbEz1.l3b.) Ohs. 

1603 Pkilotus xxvii, 3ourVeluote hat, ^our Hude of Stalt, 
3our Myssell qulien 3e gang la gait. x6o$ Burgh Rec. 
Glasgow is&jS) I. 237 That thai gang vpone the calsay syd 
with thair mussellis on thair faice, and clopperis. 

III. 8. attrib. and Comb,, as (sense 1) muzzle- 
bone, (sense 2) muzzle-asl ragal, -end, moulding, 
rope, stopper ; muzzle chops, nickname for a man 
with prominent nose and mouth; muzzle-lash- 
ings (see quot.); muzzle-loader, a gun that is 
loaded at the muzzle (opp. to breech-loader) ; so 
muzzle-loading ppl. a. ; muzzle-peg, a con- 
trivance to keep the nose of a dog raised while 
hunting game ; hence muzzle-pegged a. ; muz- 
zle-ring, the moulding of greatest circumference 
encircling the muzzle of a gun; muzzle-sight, 
a sight placed at or near the muzzle of a gun ; 
f muzzle-scab, a disease in sheep; muzzle 
velocity, the velocity at which a projectile leaves 
the piece from which it is fired. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) I 3 b, The “muzzle- 
astragal and fillets. 1845 Eucycl. Metrbp. VII. 360/2 In 
the Ornithorhynque the “Muzzle-bones are flat. _ i6ir 
Middleton & Df.kker Roaring Girl in. iii, This old 
“muzzle chops should be he, By the fellowes discription. 
*873 lire's Diet. Arts II. 376 The coil, .is struck down 
vertically with its “muzzle end upon the anvil. 1889 Kipling 
Barrack-r. Ballads, East 4- West 69 The Colonel’s son a 
pistol drew and held it muzzle-end. 1813 Burney Falconer's 
Diet. Marine 290/2 *Muzzle-laskings, are two and a half 
inch Topes, about four or five fathoms in length, used to 
lash the muzzles of guns, so as to confine them to the upper 
part of the ports. 1838 Greener Gunnery 331 There is no 
possibility of a breech-loader ever shooting equal to a well- 
constructed “muzzle loader. Ibid. 333 The celebrated trial 
of Breech versus “Muzzle-loading fire-arms, which took place 
in April last. 1721 Bailey, * Muzzle mouldings (of a Gun) 
is the Ornament round the Muzzle. *819 T. B. Johnson 
Shooter's Comp. 83 Your young dog. .will perhaps take the 
wind of himself, and hunt with his nose elevated. Should 
this not be the case, recourse must be had to the “muzzle 
peg. Ibid. 27 The Russian Pointer, .runs, .his nose close 
to the ground (if not ’‘muzzle-pegged). 1626 Capt. Smith 
Aecid. Yng. Seamen 32 *Mousell rings at her mouth. *692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. vi. 94 The Muzzle Ring, 
or Cornice. 1858 Greener Gunnery 99 Six outside staves 
of great dimensions, which, at the muzzle ring, pass through 
openings in the muzzle ring. 1879 Man. Artill. Exerc. vit. 
vii. 508 A clove hitch is made with the centre of the "muzzle 
rope round the fid. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), *Mousel-scab, 
a Distemper that sometimes attends Sheep and young 
Teggs. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 11 On the 
barrel is the. .“muzzle sight. 1844 Regul. 4- Ord. Army 96 
note, “Muzzle-Stoppers. 1879 Man. Artill Exerc. 8 The 
longer the projectile, the less perfectly it is centred, the 
lower its “muzzle velocity [etc.]. 

Muzzle (mvz'l),sb. z [ad. G. Mosel, Dn. Moe- 
zel — Moselle, where cf. the 18 th c. form mossel.J 
Moselle wine. 

1853 Jbrdan Autobiog. IV. xiii. 243 We sat down to ex- 
cellent rotten cabbage, but washed down with sensible 
muzzle and schnaps. Ibid, 244 The bumpers of muzzle. 

tMxrzzle, ct. Obs. Also 7 mussel. = Muzzled 
ppl. af 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2632/4 A little Man, . .having a Mus- 
sel Beard. 1813 Gen. P_. Thompson Let. 26 Jan. (MS.), A 
brown muzzle horse ; which upon examination I found by 
no means to intend a horse with a brown muzzle, but a horse 
that reflects brown-muzzle rays.. .A brown-muzzle horse 
therefore is a horse of a brinded or mingled brown. 

Mu’zzle, w. 1 Forms : see the sb. [f. Muzzlb 
C f. F. museler .] 

1 . inlr. To thrust out the muzzle or nose ; to feel, 
smell, or root about with the muzzle. (Cf. Nuzzle.) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes cf Aymon xix. 426 They felle where 
thei wente, musselinge in the grounae as hogges. 13.. 
Johan the Euangelyst 499 And yf the grounds be slypper 
and slydynge In faythe I fall downe moselynge. 1381 
J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Opor.So Lyke a most filthy bogge 
mooselyng in the durtie swinesty of Epicure. 4398 Barck- 
ley Felic, Man iv. 330 The Beare came.,muzling about his 
mouth and nose, finding that he breathed not [etc.]. 1607 
Hierqn Wks. 1. 156 If we euer be like swine, muzling in the 
ground. 1670 Rusden Further Disc, Bees ix. or, I and 
others have found that an hogg musling in an Hive hath 
been the best way of dressing it. 1844 Stephens Bk. Farm 
II. 701 Every pig takes its own place right earnestly, and 
muzzles away at the udder, 

+ b. fig. To ‘growl’ or murmur at. 

1381 J. Bell Haddon's Anew, Osar. 11. 68 Our Syr 
Ierome sets vp his bristles & although he know my meaning, 
yet mooseleth at the wordes. 

2 . irons. To bring the muzzle or snout close to. 
a 1600 Constancv of True Love xi. in J. P. Collier Roxb. 

Ball. (1847) 94 The lyon..Ran where I left my garment 
first;.. And having musled thus the same [etc.]. _ 1692 R, 
L’ Estrange Fables ccxxvii. 199 The Bear comes directly up 
to Him, Muzzles, and Smells to him, 

t b, To root about or amongst. Obs. 

16x7 Presentm, in Essex Rev. XV. 48 His church pale, 
broken down, lett in hogges and other cattle, which mussells 
and spoyles the churchyard. 1733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. 
xx. 288 Had there been Oaks in the Place, I should rather 
have thought that Tillage perform’d by a Race of the first 
Teachers of it, in muzzling Acorns than by Plows. 

to. 4 To fondle with the mouth close. A low 
word* (J,). Cf. Mousle v. Obs. 

1692 R. L’Estrange Fables ccxix. 192 The Nurse,, was 


Then Muzzling and Cokesing of it. 1697 V anbrugh Relapse 
1. (1708) i2 Ah, you young hot lusty Thief, let me muzzle 
you — [Kissing}. X708 Mrs. Centlivre Bitsie Body in. 34, 

I will, Chargee, so muzle, and tuzle, and hug thee. 

8. To put a muzzle on (an animal or its mouth); 
to prevent by means of a muzzle from biting, etc. 

CX470 in Som. 4- Devon N. 4* Q. (1905) IX. 303 The salde 
Dogge beying owte of chayne was mosolyd. 13x9 Surtees 
il Use. (1888) 34 They shall mosell their dogges. 1526 Tin- 
dale x Cor. lx. 9 Thou shalt not mosell the mouth of the 
oxe. 1530 Palsgr. 642/2, I wolde advyse you musyll your 
dogge, for he is called peryllous. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Eiscelta, a thing made with twigges and strynges to moosell 
beastes that thei mought not bite yong springes. 1597 
Drayton Heroic. Ep . 49 b, Or who will muzzell that vnruly 
Beare? 1627 Hakewill A pot. 11. v. § 4 He that made a dry 
path through the red sea, musled the mouthesof the Lyons. 
1753 Scots Mag. Feb. xoo/i All the dogs, .to be, .muzzled. 
1820 Scorr Abbot xix, Large stag-hounds, or wolf-dogs., 
carefully muzzled to prevent accidents to passengers. 1836 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 390 Completely muzzled with 
a line fastened by a running knot between her jaws and the 
back of her head. 1873 G. G. Davies Mount. 4- Mere xxii. 
194 It is best to muzzlererrets. 

-fig- 

i6it Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 136 My dagger muzzel’d, Least 
it should bite it’s Master. 1613 — Hen. VHl, i. i. 121 This 
Butchers Curre is venom’d-mouth’d, and I Haue not the 
power to muzzle him. 1622 Bp, Hall Contempt., N. T. nt. 
v, It is thine onely mercy, O God, that hath chained and 
muzled up this hand-dog. 1631 R. Bolton Comf.Ajjfl. Consc. 
t. (1635) 6 He is everlastingly musled by an Almighty arme, 
from ever doing them any deadly hurt. 1700 Dryden Prol. 
to Pilgrim 2 How wretened is the fate of those who write 1 
Brought muzzled to the stage, for fear they bite. 1884 Pae 
Eustace 87, I have the power not only to muzzle him, but 
draw his teeth. 

1 4 . transf. To muffle; Sc. to veil, mask (the 
face). Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil « Pilgr. 17184 Thys lady, with hyr 
corbyd bak, Was y-moselyd with that sale. 1437 Sc. Acts 
Jos. II (1814) II. 49/2 At na woman cum to ]>e kirk nor 
mercat w l bir face musalyt or couerit V scho may no! be 
kende. 1382 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 325 Scho fand 
the foirsaid nowmer of personis accowterit in maner foirsaid, 
all mussallit. 1390 Ibid. IV. 533 They wer unknawne to 
him, thay being missallit. 

fig. 1389 R. Bruce Serm. iv. (1390) O 3, They that are 
this way misseled vp in thair saull, of all men in the earth 
they are maist miserable. 

5 . To restrain from speaking, impose silence upon, 
j- a. Phr. To muzzle {tip) the mouth of (a person). 

1331 Tindale Exp. 1 John (1538 \ 42 b, Who. .wold put his 
heade in y e Romysn byshops haltre that so moseleth mens 
mouthes, that they can not open them. 1369 Reg, Privy 
Council Scot. I. 680 It plesit the Almichtie to brydill and 
musall up the mouth of Sathan. a 1386 Sidney Ps. xxxix. 
i, l muzzle will my mouth while in the sight I do abide of 
wicked wight. *642 Prince Rupert's Declaration 4 Have 
they not by imprisonment or threats muzzeled the mouthes 
of the most grave and learnedst Preachers of London? 1737 
Whiston Josephus, Hist. Pref. (1777) § 3 Their tongues 
loosed.. for law suits, but quite muzzled up when they are 
to write history. 

b. with person as obj. 

*545 Brinklow Cornpl. xvi. (1874) 40 Shal not he than do 
a Christen preacher wrong,.. that moselyth hym for the 
space of whole _.xij. monthes? *577-87 Hounshed Chran. 
II. 16/2 There is nothing that ought to moozzell vp anieone 
from rebuking other nations. 1823 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) 
II. 200 What establishment can muzzle its fools and lunatics. 
1878 Seeley Sleifi III. 370 The best way of muzzling him 
was to take him into the Austrian service. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. xi. I. 143 Congress has other means of 
muzzling an ambitious chief magistrate. 

6. Naut. fa. To lie muzzled-, (of a ship) to 
remain inactive. So to muzzle oneself ; to cease 
from action. Obs. b. In yachting use: To take 
in (a sail). 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1699) 83 We saw a Ship..: We lay 
muzled to let her come up with us, for we supposed her to 
be a Spanish Ship. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
xgs Their fire had little or no effect, all stood fast with us, 
and they muzzled themselves. 1745 Genii. Mag. July 332 
The Lion’s rigging being cut to pieces,, .all her lower masts 
and topmasts shot thro* in many places, so that she lay 
muzzled in the sea, and could do nothing with her sails. 
1884 E. F. Knight Cruise of Falcon L iii. 30, 1 had to call 
up the watch below to muzzle the sail. 1895 Outing (U. S.) 
XXVI. 46/1 Muzzle it, man the down-haulT . 
f 7 . To render ineffective or inoperative. Obs, 

1706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer_ AW 4- Cold Bath. 11. 250 
Whilst they [sc. the salts] are swimming in the Fluid, they 
are muzzled and invelloped in the clammy and glutinous Parts, 

8. To muffle (bells). Now dial. 

1708 Land, Gaz. No. 4489/2 The Bells were muzled, and 
rang as for a Funeral the whole Evening. 1883 Almond- 
bury f Huddersf, Gloss., Muzzle, used for muffle, in regard 
to the church bells. 

9 . slang. To hit on the mouth ; hence, to thrash, 
1851 Mayhbw Lond. Labour l. 16/x It is often said in 

admiration of such a man that 4 he could muzzle half a dozen 
bobbles before breakfast’. 1859 Hotter! s Slang Diet., 
Muzzle, to fight or thrash. 

10 . slang. To take, ‘bag’. 

*890 4 R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer ix, I thought, Sir, 
as you’d like a snack, so I muzzled enough grub for two. 
1897 B arr&rb & Leland Diet, Slang, Muzzle, to get, to take. 
Mu’zzle, ». 2 dial. [app. connected with Muzzz\ 
and Muzzy, j a. Irans. To make 4 muzzy’; to fuddle, 
b. inlr. To drink to excess (1828 in Craven 
1 Gloss.). 

1796 Charlotte Smith Marchmont III. 43 Gads my life, 
j if I don’t believe though that the cheating sly rascal put 
[ summot in my drink, . . I becomed all of a sudden as 
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muzzled ! as muzzled 1 1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain n. 
ix, You have read yourself into a maze, . ."what Mary calls, 
muzzling your head. 

Hence Muzzling vbl. sb. 

*828 Craven Glass. *866 Motley Carr. {*889! II, 222 From 
his point of view all our guzzlings and muzzlings must seem 
reprehensible. 

Muzzled (mtrz’ld), ppL a . 1 [f. Muzzms sb.* or 

®.i + -Ed.] 

1. Wearing a muzzle. 

1530 in A ncesiar (Oct. 1904) 18a A beyres hede sable raous- 
eled geules. <11550 in Baring-Gould & Twigge West. A rtnory 
{1898) 4,3 beares’ heads erased arg: musled or. 159S Shaks. 
'John 11. 1 . 249. 1716 Gay Trivia li. 408 Led by the nostril, 
walks the muzzled bear. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. (1863) no Three bears’ heads muzzled. 

Jig. 1647 May Hist. Pari. I. vii. 73 They would faine beat 
something were like the Masse that will not bite ; a muz- 
zled Religion. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. iii.20 Those misled 
and muzled souls. 1789 Burns Elegy on 1788 vi, Thou now 
hast got thy daddy's chair, Nae hand-cuff 'd, mizzl’d, hap- 
shackl’d Regent, But, like hirnsel', a full free agent. 

+ 2. Muffled; veiled; masked. Ohs. 

1581 in Tytler Hist. Scotl. (1864! IV. 38 Certain ‘musselled 
men 158a Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 495 Certane 
uther musalit men on horsback, in weirlike maner, with pis- 
tolettis. 1588 Churchyard Spark Friendship 03 b, The 
musled faces couered with counterfaite good mailers. 

, f Muzzled) ppl- nf Ohs. Also 7 muzz eld. 
[?repr. OF. mesli, pa. pple. of mesler to mingle, 
mix (see Meddle, Mell v.). Cf. Muzzle a.] 

? Speckled with white or grey. 

1630 Tinker cf Turvey 12 His blacke lockes dangling 
downe, Curl’d and knotty muzzeld beard. *858 Lytton 
What will he do n. iv, It [jit. a horse] was a dark muzzled 
brown. 

Muzzier, [f. Muzzle sb. 1 and vT + -ee h] 

1. One who muzzles animals. (In quot.y%".) 

1653 A. Wilson 1 neons t. Ladie m. L (1814) 40 , 1 must not 

be raind vp, by & tame musler, That shall coniine my free- 
dorne to his winks. 

2. Pugilism. A blow on the mouth. 

1811 Lex. Balatron. s,v., The -milling cove tipped the cull 
a muzzier. *819 Sporting Mag. HI. 231 Smith placed that 
which seemed to be a muzzier upon his adversary’s jaw. 

3. A muzzle-loading gun. 

1872 W. Cory Lett. <5- Jrnls. (1897) 292 There is a muzzier 
here with which you can shoot the half-dozen pheasauts. 

4. Naut. (See quot. 1878 .) 

*878 D. Kemp Yacht <$■ Boat Sailing 359/2 Muzzier, a 
wind that blows directly down a vessel’s intended course. 
Synonymous with ‘nose ender’. 1893 Sloanr-StanleY 
Remin. Mldshipm. Life xxxiii. 448 The following morning 
there was a nice breeze, but a dead muzzier. 

Mtrzzling, vbl. sb. [f. Muzzle vJ + -lira 1 .]' 

1. The action of putting a muzzle on ail animal. 
Often aitrib. , as muzzling order. 

1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 9 The moosling of the oxe, that 
treadeth the corne. _ 1886 Sat. Rev. 22 May 7x2 Sir Charles 
Warren has done wisely in extending the Muzzling Order of 
his predecessor. Ibid., To enforce muzzling for an adequate 
period in every parish in the island. 

f b. fig. i Putting to silence. Obs. 

1575 R. B. Applets * Virg, in Dodsley 0 . PL (1827) XII. 
350 Here is naught els but railing of words out of reason, 
Now tugging, now tattling, now musling in season. 

2. Pugilism. Hitting on the mouth. 

1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 179 He went to work at the muz- 
zling system. 

muzzy (nwzi), a. colloq. and dial. Also 8-9 
mussy. [Pefh. a later form of Mossy a. in sense 

5 . But cf dial, mosey — mouldy, rotten, muggy, 
hazy, stupefied with liquor; also Most a downy. 
The chronological relations with Muzz ©.1 and 
Muzzle vP are uncertain.] 

1. Of persons, their actions, manner, etc. : Dull, 
stupid, spiritless ; also, mentally hazy. 

1728-9 Mrs. Delany in Life Corr. (1861) I. xgs When 
I returned from the duchess of Norfolk’s assembly, (muzzy 
enough, not having met with agreeable conversation). *761 
J. Hawker worth Edgar # Emmeline 7 What, always 
muzzy, with a dismal countenance as long as a taylor’s bill 1 
18x7 Kkats Lett. 15 Apr,, I don’t feel inclined to write any 
more at present for I feel rather muzzy. *827 Scott Jrm. 
28 Feb., Discontinuing smoking. -leaves me less muzzy after 
dinner. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxi, We may expect 
that his view of the past will be rather muzzy. 1883 Sat. Rett. 
10 Nov. 586 A sentimental Celt may regard himself, in his 
muzzy Celtic way, as being an ill-treated rightful beir of any 
tad which chances to belong to a ‘ Saxon . 

b. Of places, times, etc. : Dull, gloomy. 

X72778 Mrs. Delany in Life <5- Corr. (x86x) I. 159 The 

town is mussy, though very full. I have not been at an 
assembles this winter. *754 A. Murphy Gray' s-Inn Jml. 
No. 80 Sunday the most muzzy Day in the year, 1770 
Foots Lame Lever », Wks. 1799 II. 60 A damn’d muzzy 
dinner at Boodle’s. 1821 Coleridge in Biachv. Mag. X. 
253 Here have I been sitting, this whole long-lagging, 
muzzy, mizly morning. 

c, transf. Blurred, indistinct in form, etc, 

1832 W. Irving in Life Re Lett. (1866) III. 26 His form is 
still fine on the stage-hut hfc countenance is muzzy and in- 
distinct. 1867 Art Jrnl. XXIX. 123/3 The execution, .is 
vague and muzzy to a fault. 1899 Contemp, Rev. June 830 
A growing tendency to see everything blurred and muzzy. 


2, Stupid with excess of liquor. 

1775 T. Campbell Diary in Napier Johnsoniana (1884) 
dal We went to tlw Cafe house in the evening, where 
almost all the gownsmen we saw were tipsy... The next 
night also, we went *0 another Coffee house, and there the 
scene was only shifted, all muzzy. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
dettm's v, His muzzy, whiskified Main, ■ *854 R. S. Surtees 


Sponge's Sp. Tour lix, Leather, though somewhat muzzy, 
was sufficiently sober to be able to deliver this message. 
1892 J. Payn Mod. Whittington II. 133 He was ‘muzzy’ 
in the morning; he was 1 elevated’ in the afternoon; but at 
six o'clock, punctually, he was drunk. 

Mwbill, Sc. var. Moble. Mwde, obs. f. Mud. 
Iwe, obs. £ Mew sb. 2 ,vJ Mwlat, var. Mu let. 
Mwncke, mwnk, obs. ff. Monk. Mwre, obs. 
Sc. f. Moor sb. 1 , obs. f. Muee v. Mwrthrys, var. 
Mubdbes. MLwskoll, obs. f. Mussel. 

My (msi, unstressed mi), pass. adj. Also 2-6 
mi, (4 mii, 6 mye), 9 dial, moy, etc. 13 . (un- 
stressed forms) 3-6 (also 9 in representations of 
Irish speech) me, 8 m’, 9 dial, ma, etc. [early 
ME. mi, reduced form of mm (see Mine pass, 
pron.), used orig. before consonants except h, but 
occurring before vowels in northern texts as early 
as the beginning of the 14th c. and ultimately 
becoming the universal possessive adj. of the 1st 
pers. sing, in prose use.] 

I. Of or belonging to me ; that I have, hold, or 
possess. The possessive genitive of I pron . 

For the functions of the possessive see H is pass. pron. B. 2. 
a. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 225, Ic wille settan mi wed betwuxe 
meandeow, c xt^Lamb. Horn. isj.Wais minesaale pet mi 
lif J>u s longe ilest. a 1240 Lofsong in O. E. Horn. I. 213 Mi 
leofmonnes luft erm halt up min heaued. c 1290 St. Cris- 
iopher 40 in i 1 . Eng. Leg. I. 272, Ich am a man opon mi 
seruiz and noman semi i-nelle Bote my louerd. a 1300 Cur- 
sor M. 4487 Me-thoght i hare A lepe..Wit bred Jiat i bar on 
in’ heued \GBtt. mj, Fairf. my, Trite, myn heued]. a 1300- 
1400 Ibid. 13568 (G 3 tt.) Mi eien tua [other texts min, myne]. 
01320 Sir Tristr. 2907 Mi wille 3if y mkjt gete, pat leuedi 
wold y se. 1423 J as. I Hingis Q. cxv, How long think thay to 
stand in my disdeyne. 1470-85 Malory A rthur iv. xv. 139 
And lete hym wete I can doo more whan I see my tyme. 
1516 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 1 To pray for my soull and . 
myn ancestres. CX550 Cheke Mark i. 7 Mi stronger com- 
meth after me, y a latchet of whoos schoo J am not worthi to 
bow down and louse. 1592 R. Greene Blacke Bookes Mes- 
senger Wks. (Grosart) XI. 34 Euery one. .almost disdained 
my companie. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 264 A Ministring 
Angell shall my Sister be. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guz- 
man cCAlf. 280 That they might conferre it on a Gentle- j 
mans sonne of good ranke.. but my Iunior. 1721 Strype j 
Reel. Mem. II. 1. xxiii. 188 Yet can I not, without some 
touch of my estimation,, .satisfy the result herein presently. 
1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 156 It is my aversion, it fills 
my, . sou! with horror. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. IV. Pref. p. 
vi, My time will now be my own. 1855 M. Arnold Balder 
Dead 1. 106 Who will bear my hateful sight in Heaven f 
1864 Tennyson North. Farmer 1. xiv, I done my duty by 
Sq noire an 4 I done my duty by all [ed. 1875 has moy], 1888 
Stevenson Black Arrow 11. hi,. It is my murderer in the 
secret passage. 1895 Kekewich in Law Times Rep. LXIII. 
663/2, 1 do not think I am precluded. . from forming my own 
conclusion on this point. 

jS, a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 869 (Cott.) For al me song is of 
longinge. 13.. Sir Bettes (A.) 2583 And ghe wile, for me 
sake, Cristendome at he take, c 1400 Cursor M . 20704 (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS.) Ther on sehal ligge me modre deere. 
e X560 A. Scott Poems (1902) xv. 22 Now lat me lady do 
quhat evir scho will. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 11. xviii, 

J. Bull. I shall have it to m’own self? L. Baboon. To thy 
n’own self. 1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 
37 He’ll end ma days as sure as death. 1888 H. Smart 
Master of Rathkelly I. xv. .223 I’ll just keep me oiye 
on that Cassidy. 

If Down to the 16 th c. my often resulted from 
the transference of the n of mine to the accom- 
panying sb. or adj. (See N 3 b, Nain, Naunt, 
Nown, Nbncle.) 

1535 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 51 A pore 
pryery, a fundacion off my nawynsetres, 

Tt>. Prefixed to lord \ lady (see Lady sb. 6 a, 
Lobd sb. 15); hence my lady , my lord vbs., to 
address as ‘ my lady ‘ my lord ’. So My Nabs. 

C1330 Amis 4 A mil. 1228 Mi lord the duke, he seyd 
anon, For schame lete tho leuedis gon. 1395 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 7 To praye diuine seruice for ray lordes soule Sir 
Thomas West, c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1381 Men 
i mote htr clepe ‘ my lady chaungeabil 4 . 1470 Paston Lett. 
II. 412 He sente to my Lady of Norff. by John Bernard 
only for my mater. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 149 To the 
Lord Treasurer. My singular good Lord (etc.]. 1684 Lady 
R. Russell Lett. 20 Apr. (1807) 28 , 1 hear my Lord Gains- 
borough and my Lady will be short ly at Chilten. 1771 Smol- 
Lett Humph. Cl. Let. to Sir W. Phillips 8 Aug., Ma lords 
and gentlemen. 1831 [see Lord sb. 15 c]. 1834 Marryat 
P. Simple xiv, To find myself, .my lorded this and my 
I lorded that, every minute. 1849 — Valerie vii, ‘Don’t flare 
; up, my lady.’ ‘Don’t my_lady me.’ 1886 Blackw. Mag. 
Aug, 223 To make the grievous mistake of ‘my-ludding’ 
the counsel, 1887 W. S. Gilbert Ruddigore it. Whose 
middle-class lives are embarrassed by wives Who long to 
parade as ‘ My Lady ’. 

o. Used with vague application (cf. Hrs post. 

! pron. B. 3 b, Our B. i d). Also with ethical force 
in certain playful or ironical idiomatic collocations. 

159a Moryson Let. in l tin. (1617) 1. 37, 1 knew where my 
i Gentlemans shooe wrung him. 1653 H. More Antii. 

' Ath. 11. i. (17x2) 37, I would have my Atheist to take 'Ship- 
; ping with me. 2667 Dkyden & Die. Newcastle Sir M, 
Mar-all' it, 20 Sir John. Dost thou not know the Con- 
tents ou’tt Landl. Yes, as well as I do my Rater noster. 

: 1 755 Smollett tr. Gil Bias vn, i, I lay in ambush.. 

: and, sure enough, perceived my man enter. 1799 H. K. 

; White Let, io bro. Neville, I leave [the office] at eight 
ir. the evening ; then attend xny Latin until nine. 1808 Col. 

] Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 13 , 1 brought down my bird every 
shot. x8t7 Colbridok Blog. Lit. x. (1907) 1. 116 My taper 
man of lights Kstened with . .praise-worthy patience. 


2. Used vocatively. a. Prefixed affectionately to 
terms of relationship or endearment; also, affec- 
tionately or compassionately, or in a jocular or 
merely familiar tone, to certain designations which 
are otherwise rarely used vocatively, as in my man, 
my boy, my good fellow, my poor man. (See also 
Dear a. 1 2 b, c, for the use as prefixed to that adj.) 

In modern English it is not (as in some languages) the rule 
of ordinary speech to prefix my to terms of relationship 
( father , mother, brother, etc.) used vocatively; the use 
belongs to impassioned literary language. Son and daughter, 
however, are exceptions; and the omission of my before 
the vocative friend is somewhat arch, or rhetorical. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 98 Cum to me, mi leofmon, mi kulurc, mi 
schene, mi veire spuse. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 513 
My faire brid, my swete cinamoine, Awaketh, lemman myn. 
1388 Wyclif Prov. i. 10 Mi sone, if synneris flateren thee, 
assente thou not to hem. 1582 Stanyhurst JEneis in. 
(Aib.) 86 Take, myeboy, theese tokens by myn owne hands 
finnished holye. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1 . 425 My 
good gentlemen and lady-connoisseurs. x8x6 Scott aJk*Y/. 
viii, 4 Farewell, my father ! ’ murmured Isabella. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 26 But consider how monstrous this 
is, my friend. 

b. t sp. in my dear {dearest), my love, etc. (see 
these words) ; hence my dear vb., to address as 
4 my dear’ ; etc. 

*807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 96 Mrs. Cockloft began 
'my clearing’ it as fast as tongue could move. 1830 Miss 
Mitford Tillage Ser. iv. 93 All through her childhood, 
the tiny heiress . . was my-deared, petted, fondled. 1848 
Thackeray Tan. Fair xiv, They my-!oved and my-deared 
each other assiduously. 1855 — Newcomes lix, Miss Ethel 
and my wife. . 4 my-dearesting ’ each other with that female 
fervour [etc.]. 

c. Prefixed (without intervening adj.) to the 
name of the person addressed : (a) poet, as a latin- 
ism, expressing intimate friendship {obs. or arch.) ; 
{b) in the language of fervid affection. 

173a Pope Ess. Man i. 1 Awake, my St. John ! 1793 
Cowper To Mary 16 Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 
My Mary ! 

3. In ejaculations, as my eye ! my God! my 
gracious! my stars! my word! etc. (see these 
words); whence (elliptically) My! or Oh, my!, 
which is common (esp. U. S . ) as a mild exclama- 
tion of surprise ; also Oh-my vb., to say ‘ Oh, my ! ’ 

1707 J. Stevens Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 350 Such 
Words and Sayings are a Discredit to your self. . : As for 
Instance, . . my Whither d’ye go. 1825 Jamieson Snppl., My, 
Interj. Denoting great surprise, Roxb. 1840 Mrs. Trol- 
lope Widow Married xi, What a bonnet! — my! 1849 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 69 When she did take in the im- 
mense fact, oh, my! if she didn’t show feeling enough. 
1883 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Life on Mississippi xvii, My, what a 
race I’ve had 1 1893 Baring- Gould Cheap Jack Zita L 10 
The servant maids. .were listening and. .oh-mying over the 
bargains. 

+ 4. a. My ( un)witiing : with (without) my 
knowledge. (Cf. F. d mon escient.) Obs. 

c 1450 Merlin 12 Yef euer man, my witynge, hadde to do 
with me. 1470 Paston Lett. II. 412 He sente to my Lady 
of Norff.. .my onwetyng. 

b. My lane (see Lone a. 6 b) : by myself. Sc. 
X724 Ramsay Vision i, Mylane I wandert waif and wae. 
1818 Hogg Brownie of Bods beck I. xi. 219 Ony thing but a 
bogle face to face at midnight, an’ me a’ my lane. 

5. In names of games. 

1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Motto D 4, At Primefisto. .at 
My-sow-pigg’d, and . . Looke about ye. 1732 M ns. Delany 
Life 4 Corr. (x86x) I. 385 Played at my lady’s hole, supped, 
and went early to bed, 1770 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary 
20 Apr., Mr. Selon and myself declined playing — I never 
do but at Pope Joan, Commerce, or My Sow's Pig’d 1 
II MyaCmui-a). Zool. PL my 88 , my as. [mod.L. 
(Linnseus 1758 ), prob. an alteration of Gr. gv-s 
mussel ; Linnaeus has myes as a plural.] A bivalve 
of a genus formerly of wide extent, but now re- 
stricted to the Gaper or Soft Clam. {M. arenaria) 
and closely resembling species. 

(1777 Pennant Brit. Zool. IV. 78 Mya, Gaper.. .A bivalve 
shell gaping at one end.] 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI 1 . 
561/2 The margaritifera ; or pearl mya. x84r Penny Cytl. 
XIX. 143/2 The Myae live buried in sandy beaches, wherein 
they often lie with the tube just projecting. 1854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca 317 The Myas frequent soft bottoms. 

Mya! (moral), [perh. of West African origin.] 
Only in attrib. use denoting persons or things asso- 
ciated with the practice of Myalism : see quots. 

*774 E. Long Hist. Jamaica I_I. 4x6 Not long since, 
some of these execrable wretches in Jamaica, introduced 
what they called the myal dance, and established a kind of 
society, into which they invited all they could. The lure 
hung out was, that every Negroe, initiated into the myal 
society, would be invulnerable by the white men. Ibid. 4x7 
One of these myal men . .gave him a v. onderfu! account of 
the powerful effects produced by the myal infusion. 1843 
Phillippo Jamaica 249 note , The author once saw a 
negro suffering from a gum-boil, who persisted in affirming 
that the Myal Doctor had extracted a snake from the 
affected part. 1851 G. Blyth Remin. Miss. Life iv. 174 
The doctor or Myal-man is resorted to that he may neu- 
tralise the power of the Obeah-inan. Ibid. 175 They be- 
came excited and frenzied singing Myall songs. 

|| Myalgia (muijse'ldgta). Nath, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. pv-s muscle + -aXyia, ixXyos paiu.] A morbid 
condition of a muscle, characterized by pain and 
tenderness ; muscular rheumatism. Hence My- 
algic (maiiaeddgik) a., of the nature of, character- 
ized by, or affected with myalgia. 


MYALISM. 


ME YE, 


i860 T. Inman On Myalgia. Pref. p. viii. The Author was 
guided to the choice of the word ‘Myalgia’— first, because 
ft had a familiar look about it, as resembling neuralgia ; 
secondly, because it implied no other theory than that the 
muscles were the seats of pain. Ibid. 187 Is the heart sub- 
ject to myalgic affections ? 1880 A. Flint Princ. Med. 803 
Neuralgia affecting sensory nerves in muscular organs may 
be distinguished as myalgia. 1897 A llbuit's Syst. Med. III. 

1 The word [Rheumatism].. has now become a convenient 
term for embracing myalgic, neurotic and arthritic pain. 

Myalism (maraliz’m). [f. Myal + -ism.] A 
kind of sorcery or witchcraft practised by the 
natives of the West Indies and other countries. 

1843PH1LLIPPO yamaica 248 Myalism,as well as Fetishism, 
were constituent parts of Obeism. 1873 W. J. Gardner 
Hist, yamaica 191 Of late years Myalism has generally 
been regarded as an art by which that of the Obeah man 
could be counteracted. 1874 [see Qbeahism]. 

Hence Myalist (mnraiist), one who practises 
myalism. Also aitrih. 

1851 G. Blyth Remin. Miss. Life iv. 175 Sometimes the 
Myalists meet in large companies, generally at night. 1889 
P. A. Bruce Plant. Negro viii. 123 A Myalist outbreak 
meant the repression of the malignant influences of Obeah. 

Myall 1 (moral). [Native name: Bigambel 
(Dumaresque River) mail the blacks (a black = 
namailyi] A wild aboriginal of Australia. 

1835 in T. L. Mitchell Expel. East. Australia (1839) I. 
App. 353 The smoke from, fires of the Myall blacks. 1839 
T. L. Mitchell Ibid. I. 20 The natives who remain in a 
savage state.. are named ‘ myalls' by their half civilized 
brethren. 1890 ‘ R. Bqlduewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 202 
A lot ofhalf-tamed naked Myalls, as yet hardly to be trusted. 
1898 — Rom. Canvas Town 145 If murder doesn't come of 
it, I’m a myall black fellow. 

Myall a (moral). [Native name: Kamilaroi 
(Hunter River) maidl.] Any Australian acacia, 
esp. Acacia pendula or A. homalophylla (which, 
yields a useful hard scented wood). Also, the 
wood of these trees. 

1845 J. O. Balfour Sketch N. S. Wales 38 The Myall- 
tree.. is the most picturesque tree of New South Wales. 
1852 Mundy A ntipodcs I. x. 316 Dandy amateur bushmen 
have the handle of their stock-whip made of the Myal, 
Acacia pendula, or violet wood. 1839 H. Kingsley G. 
Hamlyn v, A man that’s seen a naked old hag of a gin ride 
away on a myall-bough. 1880 Silver's Handbk. Australia 
275 Stringy bark is useful for boards, .myall for pipes. 1890 
‘K. Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer (i8gr) 400 The boundless 
ocean-plains. .where the saltbush grows, and the myall and i 
tlie mulgah. 1893 J. A. Barry Steve Brown's Bunyip 277 
The myall ashes still glowed redly. 

t Myance. Sc. Ohs. [Altered form oimayens t 
pi. of Mo yen sb. 1 , with assimilation of the last syl- 
lable to the suffix -ANCE.] 

1. Means, resources ; agency, Intercession, Influ- 
ence exerted on behalf of another : see Moyen sbP- 
1500-zo Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 36 He wald half, for a 
nicht to byd, A haiknay and the hurtmanis hyd, So meikle 
he was of myance [liming with sciens, gyans, gardeviance], 
>545 Leg. Privy Council Scot. I. 4 Throw suppli myance 
and favour of the King of Ingland. 1350 Ibid. 109 Diverse 
cure Soverane Ladyis legis makis myance that the samtn 
[coins] hes passage. <11385 Montgomerie Flyting 71 Trot, 
tyke, to a tow, mandrage but myance. 

2. ? Information, intelligence. 

1561 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Ci.) 70 The said, erle 
havand myance thairof, rasit his fremdis. 

My and, -ane, Myar : see Moyen, Mike. 

1! Myasthenia (mai|as]>; ’nia). [mod.L. mya- 
sthenia, f. Gr. pv-s muscle + dadevua weakness.] 
Muscular weakness. Hence Myasthenic a. 

1855 Maynf. ATjr/or. Lex., My asthenia.. My asthenicus... 
myasthenic, xgoa Brit. Med , Jrnl. 31 May 1323 The girl’s 
distressing nervous sensitiveness made impossible., an at- 
tempt to obtain the myasthenic reaction. 

+ Myce, v, Obs. Also myse. [? a. OF, *micur , 
michier (now dial.) to crumble, slice small, f. 
miche (see Miche jA 1 ).] trans. To cut up small. 

1381111 Forme of Cury (1780) 03 Nym onyons and myce 
hem rijt smal. Ibid. 95 Myse bred and sohepys talwe as 

f ret as dyses. C1450 Two Caokery-hks. 71 Take fressh 
rawne, and myce it small. Ibid. 75 Putte the mary there- 
in, and myced dates And streberies. 

Myce, obs, pi. of Mouse sb. 

Mycel, obs. form of Mickle. 

Mycelial (moisflial), a. Bot. [f. Mycelt-um + 
-al.J Consisting of or characterized by mycelium. 

1870 Bastian in Nature 30 June 173/2 Ordinary mycelial 
filaments. 1882 frnl Microscop. Sci . Jan. 6 A mycelial 
thread. 1894 Times 13 Dec. 11/3 Enrotium Orysce, a 
mycelial plant of the Aspergillus family. 

So MyceTian, Mycelioid; adjs. 

1837 M. J. Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. S 226, 1 have, .found a 
Cyphella on the hardest gravel stones, where the fine myce- 
lioid threads, by which it was attached [etc,]. 1887 W. Phil- 
lips, Brit. Discamycetes 147 The fully developed cups are 
much more rare than the green, mycelioid state. 1891 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Mycelian , relating to Mycelium, 

![ Mycelium(maisrli»m). Bot. [mod.L, (Fries 
18.32), f. Gr. pvtcijs mushroom + -IUM,. with inter- 
calated l (? after epithelium).’] The vegetative part 
of the thailus of fungi, consisting of white filament- 
ous tubes (hyphae) ; the spawn of mushrooms. 

1836 M. J. Berkeley Fungi 28* Sporidia. ., at first covered 
by the convergingy?<7C«' of the mycelium. 1847 Johnstonhi 
Free. Berm. Nat. Club II. No. 3. 214 The decumbent fila- 
ments of this Mould form a cobweb-like mycelium. 187s 
Huxley & Martin Prccct. Biol. v. 34 As all the ramifying 
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hyphte proceed from the spore as a centre; their develop- 
ment gives rise. . to a delicate stellate mycelium. 
MycenseaU (msisihran), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Mycenm-us (f. Mycenx ) + -an.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to Mycense, an ancient Greek city in 
the Argive plain, and esp. the kind of civilization, 
culture, or ait of which it was the centre, b. sb. 

A native or inhabitant of Mycenae. 

[1398 Chapman Iliad vii. 157 T he king himself that rules 
the rich Mycenian land.] 1797 Encycl. Brit. led. 3) XII. 
562/2 The Mycepteans, sending 80 men, partook with the 
Lacedaemonians in the glory acquired at Thermopylae 184a 
Mure Tour in. Greece II, 167 The Mycenaean structure [sc, 
the Treasury of Atreus] has. .the advantage of being, in a 
nearly perfect state of preservation. 1896 Nat. Sci. Dec. 
353 Mycenaean culture was permeated by Oriental elements. 

Mycetal (.msisftal). Bot. [f. Gr. pvtctpr-, 
pviap mushroom + -al.] (See quot.) 

1837 M. J. Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 63,1 shall.. consider 
Algals, or Hydrophytes, as forming the first grand group ; 
and for the second, propose the name of Mycetals, compris- 
ing. . Fungals and Lichens. 

II Mycetes (maisf-tfz), sb. pl. Biol. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. pvKtjre s r pi. of pvia]s mushroom, fungus.] 
The group of minute vegetable organisms com- 
monly known as microbes. Hence Myce’tic a. 

1876 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. I. 254 If. .the mycetic 
germ of a pestilence is supplanted, .by a pathogenetic proto- 
rayces. Ibid. 399 A very strong proof of the possible dis- 
semination of cholera mycetes by the air. 1896 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. I. 504 Others have singled out the schizomycetes 
as mycetes or microbes. 

Myceto- (maisx’te, before a vowel 

mycet-, combining form of Gr. pvicrjs mush- 
room, used in various scientific terms : Myoestoge- 
ne'tic, Myceto-g-enous adjs., produced by mush- 
rooms. MycetoTogy(seequots-). Myceto pbilid, 
-pltiloid a. and sb. [Gr. -<pl\os loving], belonging 
to, a member of, the family Mycetophilidx or fungus 
midges. |j Mycetozo'a, a group of fungoid organ- 
isms, consisting chiefly of the Mvxomyeetes ; also 
Myoetozo’an, || -zo-on, a member of this group. 

1887 tr. De Bary's Fungi, etc. 368 These phenomena of 
deformation by Fungi maybe termed *mycetogenetic meta- 
morphosis. Ibid. 369 All these “mycetogenous deformations. 
1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Mycefologia, . .a treatise or dis- 
sertation on the mushrooms : *mycetology. 1879 Encycl, 
Brit, IX. 827/2 Mycetology, or more commonly mycology, 
thescienceof fungi. 1899 Sharp in Comb. Nat. if ist.. Insects 
11.463 The larva of Mycetobia pallipes. .gives rise, .to an 
ordinary *MycetophiIid fly. 1880 Saville Kent Infusoria. 
I. 41 The group of the Myxomycetes or *Mycetozoa. > 1885 
E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 832/ 1 It indeed 
seems not at all improbable that, .the Mycetozoa represent 
more closely than any other living forms the original ances- 
tors of the whole organic world. r88x T. Gill in Smithso - 
nian Rep. 414 *Mvcetozoans. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Amm. Life 908 The spore of a Mycetozoan is a minute 
spherical or oval body. 1883 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. 832/1 The naked protoplasm of the *Myceto- 
zoon’s plasmodium. 

|| Mycetoma (mais/l^rma). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. pvicrjr-, pvKijs mushroom + -copa (cf. sarcoma).] 
A fungoid disease of the foot (or hand). Hence 
Myeeto-matous a., affected with mycetoma. 

*874 H. V. Carter {title) On Mycetoma or the fungus 
disease of India. 1892 Lancet i6_ July 170/1 The actino- 
mycotic nature.. of the black variety of mycetoma. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 90 Mycetoma or Madura foot. 1898 
P. M anson Trap. Dis. xxxvii, A mycetamatousfootor hand. 

Mych, Myclie, Mychel, Mycht : see Miche 
v.. Much, Mickle, Michael, Might. 

Myck(e, Mycle, obs. forms of Meek, Mickle. 
My CO- (marko), irreg. combining form (for 
Myceto-) of Gr. pvni]s fungus, used in chemical 
and botanical terms : Mycode'xtrin, -i'nulin, 
substances analogous to dextrin andinulin (respec- 
j tively) found in the truffle Elapkomyces granulatus. 
Mycopro-tein, the albuminoid which, is the prin- 
cipal constituent of the protoplasm of the cell. 
II MycorxM'za [Gr. /5'fa root], a fungus investing 
the roots of certain trees and living in dose re- 
lationship with the surface cells ; hence Mycor- 
rbi'zal a. H Myeotlurix [Gr. &pi£ hair] = Leeto- 
THBIX. 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Mycodexirm . 1872 Watts Diet. 
Chem. S uppl . , * Myco-innliu. C 1 H a O u H-Q. i88sKlbin 
Micro-Org. 34 A kind of protoplasm, the *mycoprotem of 
Nencki. 1898 tr, Strasburger's Bot. 210 Judging from the 
resuLts of culture experiments made with these plants with- 
out *mycorrhiza. 1900 Nature 28 June 201/2 All known 
species of *mycorhizal fungi. 1876 W ’tguer's Gen. Path, 90 
Cells.. united by transverse division into short monilirorm 
filaments of two or more members (*mycothrix, torula-forms). 

II Mycoderma tmsikoda'iraa). Also (in senses) 
myeoderm. [mod.L. : see Myoo- and Dekma.] 

1. A genus of fermentation-fungi, as that which 
forms the mother of vinegar {Mycoderma aceii). 

1846 Lindley Veget. Kingd. 44. 1849 Balfour Man. Bot. 
$ 1125 Peculiar species of Mycoderma are developed m 
vinegar, in yeast, and in flour. *887 tr. De Bary's Fungi, 
etc. 250 With free admission of air the sprouts are frequently 
elongated cylindrical shoots (the ‘ Chalara- ’ andi Myco* 
deema^form). 

2, A pellicle or membrane _ formed by certain 
bacteria, as on the surface of liquids that have be- 
come ‘ mothery ’. 


1834 C. H. Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anal. v. 199 The myco* 
derm of favus. 1861 H. Macmillan Foatn. Page Nat, 238 
These mycodermata, as they are called, of ulcerated and 
mucous surfaces. 

Hence KEycode'rmatoia, -d®Tmatotis [Gr. 
Seppar-, Sep pa : see Derma], -de'rmic adjs., of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of mycoderms. 

1847 Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. 1. 144/1 Mycodermatous 
vegetations occur as elements of the crust of porrigo favosa. 
1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 1126 Some mycodermatous Fungi 
are connected with certain cutaneous., diseases. 1882OGIL- 
vie, Mycodermic. 1890 Century Diet., Mycodermatoid. 

Mycology (maikp'lodgi). [ad. mod.L. rnyco- 
logia-. see Myco- and -logy.] That branch of 
botany which treats of fungi; also, the myco- 
logical features of a district or country. 

1836 M. J. Berkeley Fungi 7 *' The immense advances 
which have of late years been made in the study of Myco- 
logy. 1843 Lindley Veget. Kingd. 37 The African Myco- 
logy is remarkable for the varied forms it produces amongst 
the puff-balls and allied genera. 1885 G. S. Woodiiead & 

A. W, Hare (title), Pathological Mycology. An Enquiry 
into the Etiology of Infective Diseases. 

Hence Mycolo'g-ic, -lo gical adjs., pertaining to 
or connected with mycology or the study of fungi ; 
hence Xdycolo gically adv . ; MycoTogist, one 
who studies or is versed in fungi. 

1836 M. J. Berkeley Eungi 7* That most excellent myco- 
logist, Schweinitz. _ 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 19/2 The myco- 
logical system of Fries. 1846 Worcester, My cologic. 1875 
Cooke Fungi xiiL 269 The mycologic vegetation of a coun- 
try. Ibid. 281 A great portion of this country is myco- 
logically unknown. 

Mycophagy (maikp-fadgi). [See Mygo- and 
-phagy.] The eating of fungi ; esp. of those 
species usuallyneglected or avoided. Hence Myco'- 
pHagist, one who practises mycophagy. 

1861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 262 The dung and 
fly Agaric, whose loathsome and poisonous properties are 
such, as to deter the most devoted myeophagist from their 
use. 1863 Reader 30 Sept. 368/2 Mycophagy, a grand name 
forwhat West of England hays call eating ‘twoad’s meeyat ’. 
1901 Nation ir Apr. 295/3 ‘The Mnsliroom Book* intro- 
duces the beginner.. to the most important edible and 
poisonous forms, placing him quickly in possession of the 
facts most important to the successful myeophagist. 

|| Mycosis (maikffu-sis). Path. Also rayk-, 
[f. Gr. pvmjs (see M.YCO-) + -osis.] The presence 
of parasitic fungi in or on any part of the body, 
or the disease caused thereby. Hence Mycotic 
(mailqrtik) a., characterized by mycosis. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gem Pathol. 268 The character of 
diphtheria is most probably a mykosis. 1877 tr. van Ziem - 
seeds Cycl, Med. XII. 573 Some cases [of meningitis] have 
heen recognised to be of mycotic origin. *880 A. Flint 
Princ, Med, 97 A form of intestinal mycosis. 

Mycterism (mi'kteriz’m). rare. [ad. Gr. pvte- 
rijparpos, i pv/cTrjp!(ew to sneer at, f. pvKrrjp nose.] 
A gibe or scoff. 

j 1393 R. Harvey Philad. 8, 1 may well say, notwithstanding 

your trifling mycterisme, that [etc.]. 1:678 Phillips, _ Mycle- 
risme, a disdainful gibe, or scoff; in Rhetorick, it is taken 
for a more secret and close kind of Sarcasm. 1900 Saints- 
bury Hist. Crit, I. 30X Quintilian . . observes that . . the 
Greeks call certain kinds of allegory, sarcasm, asteism 
[etc.], .to which it may be well to add mycterism, a kind of 
derision which is dissembled, but not altogether concealed. 

Mycul(le, obs. forms of Mickle. 

Mydaleine (maidfH/iin). [f. Gr. pvSakio* 
dripping, wet + -INE 5 .] A poisonous ptomaine 
; obtained from putrid flesh, etc. 

1887 A. M. Brown Anim. Alkaloids 37 The action of 
! mydaleine On the animal economy is very interesting. 1897 
! AlUmtt's Syst. Med. II. 788 Mydaleine, which has been 
I obtained from the human cadaver. 

" Myd(d)ai, etc., obs. ff. Midday. Mydds : 
i see Mead sbp. Mid. Myddel, etc., obs. ff. 

' Middle. Myddes, var. Mids. Mydding, 

; Myddoe, Middrefe : see Midden, Meadow, 

| Midkife. Myde : see Mid, Midk, Meed. 

| My demy st, Mydes, (-is),Mydew,Mydlng: 
see Midmost, Mips, Meadow, Midden. Mydle, 
obs. f. Meddle, Middle. 

I || Mydriasis (midri,?-sis). , Path, [late L, 

| mydriasis (Celsus), a. Gr. pvUptdcns, Ionic -ijcns.} 
j Ikcessive dilatation of the pupil of the eye. 

[x6g p Physical Diet:, Midriasis.] 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 

[ 402 Under the term mydriasis, the older writers have com- 
; prehended a morbid affection of the iris, and of the retina. 

| 1849-32 Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. ir, 1466/1 Mydriasis., 
i renders the individual more or less presbyopic. 

Mydriatic (midriartik) , a. and sb. [f. prec. : 

: see -atig.] a. adj. Pertaining to, or causing, my- 
I driasis. b. sb. A drug that produces myclnasis. 
1833 Dunguson Med. Lex. *863 Syd. Soc, Year-bk. 444 
On the Antagonistic Effects of Opium and the Mydriatics* 
1864 tr. Danders' Anom. Accomrn. Eye 590 The ancients.. 

: were acquainted with the mydriatic action of some plants. 

i Mydrid, Mydrif, Mydruu, Mydwe, Myd- 
yng: see Midked, Midiuff, Midgern, Meadow, 

1 Midden. 

f Mye, v, Obs. [a. OF. inter (recorded only as 
refl.) to crumble, f. mie L. mica crumb.] trans. 
To crumble, grate (bread], 

01x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. nx Thah me teone with 
liym (xat myn teh [= te|i] mye. 13.. in Eel. Ant. I. st Al 
this mye smal, and farse the caUe within. 0x420 Liber 
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Cocorum (i86a) 8 Take mylke of almondes, lay "hit anone 
With rayed bred. 1483 hath. Angl. 239/1 To Mye brede, 
micare, interrere. 

II ffiyelenceplialon (mahelense-falpn). Anat. 
[f, Gr. im€\ 6 s, -ov marrow + Encephalon.] a. 
The cerebro-spinal axis or system (Owen), to. The 
medulla oblongata (Huxley). So Myelence- 
p Italic a., pertaining to or connected with the 
myelencephalon; Myelencephalous a., (a) «* 
Myelencephalic ; (b) pertaining to the sub-kingdom 
Myelencephala (Owen) or vertebrates. 

[1843 Owen Led, Comp. A nat., Invertebrates 1a The sub- 
kingdom Vertebrate, or Myelencephala .] 1846 — Led. 

Anat, Vertebrate A nim, 1. Fishes 46 The perfect type of 
that primary segment of the myelencephalous skeleton. 1866 
— Anat. Vertebr. I. 268 Myelencephalon of Fishes. 1866 
Ibid. III. 79 The myelencephalic columns. 1871 Huxley 
Anat. Vert. 72 All the other cerebral nerves originate in 
the posterior division of the hind-brain— the myelence- 
phalon. 

Myeld, obs. form of Mild. 

Myelin 1 , -ine (marelin). [a. G. myelin, f. Gr. 
pveRas marrow : see -IN, -INE.] 

1 . Chem. Virchow’s term for a fatty substance 
obtainable from various animal tissues (e.g. brain- 
substance, yolk of egg), and also from some 
vegetable tissues. Also attrib. 

1867 Syd. Soc. Bunn. Retrosp. 11 The peculiar substance 
termed by Virchow, myeline substance, .appears to be de- 
rivable from protagon. 1867 Jml. Anat. 1 . 359 So-called 
Myeline-forms (rounded and elongated bodies with double 
contours, resembling nerve-tubes). 1887 tr ; De Bary’s Fungi , 
etc. 300 The motile formations observed in BenekeV myelin 
(protagon-mixt ures). 

2 . Anat. The medullary sheath of nerve-fibres, 
or white substance of Schwann. Also attrib. 

1873 A. Flint Physiol. Man, Nervous Syst. L 21 The 
medullary substance.. is called by various names; as mye- 
line, white substance of Schwann, medullary sheath. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I, 176 The nerve fibres. .undergo 
changes in the myelin sheath similar to degeneration. 

Hence Myelinate, Myelinated adjs., (of nerve- 
fibres) furnished with myelin ; Myelina'tion, the 
process of development of the medullary sheath of 
nerves in the embryo (Syd. Soc . Lex. 1891) ; My- 
eli-nic a., of or containing myelin; Myeliniza - - 
tiou » Myelinalion ; Myelinize v. trans., to 
furnish with myelin; Myielino-neuri'tia, inflam- 
mation of the medullary sheath of nerves. 

1894 Lancet 3 Nov, 1037/1 In a muscular nerve trunk from 
one-third to one-half of the *myelinate fibres are from cells 
of the spinal root ganglion. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
75 An exceedingly small group of “myelinated fibres. Ibid. 
732 The changes in the cortex begin at a stage prior to the 
“myelination of the pyramidal fibres. 1900 Lancet 18 Aug. 
529 The order of succession in the_ “myelinisation of the 
projection centres and the association centres. 1903 Con- 
temp. Rev. Sept. 389 When the child plays it is literally 
organising its brain, *myelimsing its mind-machine. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 329 Neither protagon . . nor one of 
its products of decomposition .. arising from the action of 
alkalies furnish of themselves “myelinic forms. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. II. 979 # Myeiino-neuritis such as is met 
with in disseminated sclerosis. 

Myelin. a (msi-elin). Min. Also -ine. [a. G. 
myelin (Breithaupt), ad. Gr. pvi\tvos marrowy, f, 
y.veX- 6 s marrow.] A yellowish- or reddish-white 
variety of kaolin ; so called from its appearance. 

1834 Dana Min. ago Myelin of Breithaupt (Talksteinmark) 
is from Rochlitz. 

Myelitis (maijelai'tis). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Mr el-on + -ITI8.] Inflammation of the spinal cord. 

183s R. B. Todd in Cycl. prod. Med. IV. 640/2 Inflamma- 
tion of the spinal marrow called by Harles and Ollivier 
myelitis. 1887 Brit. Med. Jml. 26 Mar, 68o/i Sections of 
the cord from a case of acute central myelitis. 

Hence Myelitic (mai|eli*tik) a. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Myeliticus, . . myelitic. *899 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. VII, 15 Acute myelitic ataxy. 

Myelomas, obs. forms of Michaelmas. 

Mvelo- - (mai'eld.maqelp-), beforea vowel Myel-, 
combining f, Gr. pvthos, nvthiv (see Myelon), 
used in many medical and chemical terms, of 
which the following are typical examples : My- 
elocoele [Gr. noikos hollow], the cavity of the 
myelon or spinal cord. MyeloconefGr. «o mV dust]: 
see quots. Myeloi-dic, Myeloi din ; see quot, 
Mymloma-rg-arin, a fatty substance obtained by 
Kohler from the tissue of the central nervous 
system. Myelo’pathy, disease of the spinal cord ; 
hence Mjrelopa'tMo a. Myelopla^ue, My- 
eloplax [Gr. vAdf anything flat and broad] =» 
Osteoclast (a). My’eloplast [-ELA8T] = prec. 
Hence Myelopla stic a,, connected with myelo- 
plasts. 

1875 C. H. Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. xii. 290 The 
protruded sac contains some portion of the spinal cord itself, 
forming the so-called *myelocele. 1878 Kingzktt ri nim. 
Chem, 267 KUhn gave to one of the principles of the brain 
the name of cerebrine, and to another that of “myelokon. 
1891 Syd. Soc. Lex, , Myelocone , term employed by Couerbe 
for a fatty substance obtained from the cerebral structures 
and which consists chiefly of pulverulent stearine. 187a 
Watts Did. Chem. Suppl., *Myelotdin and "Myelolaic 
add. These names are given by K8hler..to two phos- 
phoretted bodies which he has extracted from brain. 1876 


tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 329 His [re. Kohler’s] “myelo- 
margarin. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 83 The atrophy 
of muscle may be “myelopathic, and have a central spinal 
origin. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Myelopathy. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 207 Progressive spinal muscular atrophy 
(Progressive myelopathy, wasting palsy). 1877 Schafer 
Histol. 93 Another element to be found in the marrow 
is . . the “myeloplaque or ostoclast. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
* Myeloplasts. , . Large multinucleated protoplasmic masses 
or giant cells, found in the marrow of bones. 1874 H. V. 
Carter Mycetoma 42 An alteration of the bones produced 
by a diathesis, such as he supposes to belong to the *my- 
eloplastic formations generally. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med, 
51 *Myeoloplaxes [sic], cells in the marrow of bones. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 389 So-called mother-cells with 
daughter-cells — giant-cells, myeloplaxes. 

Myelocyte (mai-eldsait). [f. Myelo- h- -cyte.] 
The nucleus of a ganglionic nerve-cell. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 51 Myeolocytes [sic], or cells 
found in the substance of the brain, the spinal cord, and in 
one of the beds of the retina. 1889 Nature 21 Nov. 72/1 
The nervous elements termed myelocytes. 
Myelogenetie (mabeDdgihe-tik), a, [f.MYELo- 
+ Genetic a.] Concerned with the development 
of the spinal cord. 

1900 Lancet 18 Aug. 529/1 The myelogenetic method which 
investigated the details of the central fibres by tracing the 
history of their development. 

Myelogenic (maiielud^emik), a. [f. Myelo- 
+ -genic. J Derived from or originating in the 
bone marrow. Also Myelogenous a. 

1875 C. H. Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. ii. 74 The form 
[of leuchsemia] which arises from an affection of the osseous 
medulla, .has been called the myelogenous by Neumann. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 515 A myelogenic cysto- 
sarcoma myxomatodes of the bones of the head. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Jml. 10 Sept. 605 Myelogenous leukemia is rare. 
Myeloid (mareloid), a. [f. Gr. /j.vtX-6s marrow 
+ -oiD.] Kesembling marrow, as myeloid tumour', 
of or pertaining to marrow, as myeloid cell. 

1857 Trans. Path. Soc. Lond. VIII. 346 Large Myeloid 
Tumour in the Head of the Humerus. __ 1875 C. H. Jones 
& Siev. Pathol. Anat. 320 The myeloid cells or ‘ myelo- 
plaxes ’ of hone. 1887 Brit. Med. Jml. 26 Feb. 458/1 A 
myeloid sarcoma growing from the centre of the first meta- 
tarsal bone. 

II Myelon (msrelpn). Anat. [a. Gr. pve\6v, 
late var. of pve\6s marrow.] Oweirs name for the 
spinal cord. Hence Myelonal, Myelo nic adjs. 

1846 Owen Led. Anat. Vertebrate A nim. 1. Fishes 172 
This part is called the ‘brain ’or encephalon: the rest of 
the axis 1 term the ‘myelon ’. Ibid. 174 At the bottom of 
the ventricle the myelonal canal is exposed. 1883 E. R. 
Lank ester in Ettcycl, Brit, XVI. 680/2 The retina of the 
Molluscan cephalic eye,, .unlike that of the Vertebrate mye- 
lonic eye, is essentially a modified area of the general epiderra. 

Myere, obs. f. Mere, Mire ; var. Myour. 
Myery, obs. f. Miby. Myes(se, obs. pi. Mouse. 
|| Mygale (mi’galf). Also 4 migale, mygal. 
[late L., a. Gr. juiryaA?).] 

1. The shrew-mouse. 

138a Wyclip Lev. xi. 30 A mygal [Vulg. mygale ], that is 
a beeste born trechero ws to bigile, and moost gloterous. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviij. lxxiv. (Bodl. MS.), The 
firette hatte Migale and is a litel beste as it were a wesel. 
z8a8 Sir J. G. Wilkinson Mat. Hierogl, [13] The sacred 
animal of Buto is said to have been the mygale or shrew- 
mouse. 

2. Zool. A genus of large hairy spiders of America; 
a spider of this genus, e.g. the bird-spider ( M. 
avicularia ). [Named by Latreille 1802 .] 

1834 Cuvier's Anitn. Kingd. III. 287 This Mygale— 

Aranea avicularia is about an inch and a half long, 

1843 Owen Led. Anat. Invertebrate Anim. I. 255 In the 
Mygale a third ganglion of very small size is formed. 1890 
Daily News 20 Sept. 5/4 The huge Brazilian mygale. 

Hence My'galoid a., belonging to the genus 
Mygale or family Mygalidae. 
i893MmcHiNin Nat. Sci. Ill, 123 A large mygaloid spider. 
Myg(h)e, Myghele, -ell, obs. ff. Midge, 
Michael. My 3 t(e, Myght(e : see Mid, Might, 
Mite. Mygnyon, Mygratne, -eym, -ime, 
obs. ff. Minion, Megrim. Mygth, Myhel, 
Myhth : see Might, Michael. 

Myiasis (maiii^-sis). Path. Also myasis. 
[modX., f. Gr. yvia fly + -ASIS.] Injury inflicted 
by dipterous larvae on the human body. 

1837 *» W. Hope in Trans, Entom. Sac. (1839) II. 259 The 
genera producing Myasis, or fly-disease. 1899 Sharp in 
Cetmb. Nat. Hist., Insects it, 512 The various attacks of 
Dipterous larvae on man have received the general name of 
‘myiasis’. 1904 Brit. Med, Jml. 17 Dec. 1641 Dr. J. W. 
Stephens showed the larvae and flies of myiasis. 

Myilde, Myir, Myia, Myist, My it: see 
Mild, Mire, Mouse, Mist, Mite. 

Mykames, Myke, Mykel, -11(1, obs. ff. 
Michaelmas, Meek, Mickle. 

Mykkis, Sc. pi, of Miohe sbA Obs. Mykkylle, 
mykle, mykul, -yl(l, obs. ff. Mickle. My- 
kylmes, obs. f. Michaelmas. Mylded: see 
Mile v. Myldrop, obs. £ Meldrop Sc. Myle : 
see Mil, Mile, Moil. Myleed: see Mile v. 
Myles, -ies,var. Milds. Mylie, obs. f. Mile sbA 
Myliobatid (mili^-batid). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Myliobatidx, f. Gr. puAfas millstone + Barts skate.] 
A fish of the family Myliobatidte (eagle-rays). 
*859-62 Richardson, etc. Mus. Nat. Hist. II. 168/1. 


MYNE-YE-PLE. 

tMyll. Obs. [Related to Mile 0.] ? A stripe 
or orphrey. 

a 1500 in Archseol. LII. 213 The blew myllys do serve 
for boyth the vygylles of seynt Edward synglarly. 1540 
Invent, in Trans. Loud. 4 Mdsx. Archseol. Soc. IV. 329, 
ij tuncyles without stolles and phanams of blewe velvett 
enbrotheryd with anteloppes and mylles of gold. 

Myll- : see Mil(l-. Myllan, obs. f. Milan 1 ; 
var. Milan * Obs. Myllaner, etc., obs. ff. Mil- 
liner. Mylle, obs. f. Mile sb . 1 Myllen, obs. 
f. Milan 1, Mill Myllewell, var. Mulvel. 
Mylleyn, obs. f. Milan K Myllin soole : see 
Millensole. Myllyant, obs. f. Million. 
Myln(e, obs. ff. Mill sb. Mylnar, -er(e, obs. 
ff. Miller. Mylnard, obs. f. Millwakd. 

II Mylodon (mai-lAlpn). [mod.L., f. Gr. /jvLtj, 
juvho-s mill, millstone, molar + dSovr-, dSovs tooth.] 
A genus of gigantic extinct sloths from the Pleisto- 
cene, having teeth more or less cylindrical; an 
animal of this genus. So Mylodont (maidtftlpnt); 
also used adj. — belonging to the genus Mylodon. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 70/1 Mylodon (Owen). A genus of 
Edentate Megatherioids. 1840 Owen in Zool. Voy. Beagle 
I. 72 The Mylodon. .holds an intermediate place between 
the Ai and the great Armadillo. 1850 Kingsley Alton 
Locke xxxvi, A mylodon among South American forests. 
1899 Nat. Sci. XIV. 266 Mylodonts were known to have 
been contemporaneous with man in other parts of Argentina 
farther north. Ibid. 267 The claw is of a mylodont. .type. 

t Myloglosse, a. Obs. In 7 erron. myleo-. 
[ad. mod.L. mylogloss-us : see next.] 

1669 Holder Eletn. Speech 49 The Tongue being held in 
that posture onely by the force of the Geneoglosse or My- 
leoglosse Muscles. 

I| My logics SUS (msilngV’sos). Anat. [mod.L. 
tnyloglossus (sc. musculus), f. Gr. p.v\r\, pvAo-s mill- 
stone, molar + •yXwaaa tongue.] A muscular slip 
accessoryto the styloglossus, passing from the angle 
of the jaw to the tongue. 

[1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Myloglosswn.l 
*756 Winslow’s Anat. Hum. Body II. 339 The Mylo-Glossi 
are small fleshy Planes situated transversely, one on each 
side, between the Ramus of the lower Jaw, and the Basis 
of the Tongue. 1843 Wilkinson tr. Swedenborg's Anim. 
Kingd. I. i. 19 The mylo-glossus of some authors is a part 
of the mylo-hyoideus. 

Mylohyoid (msiDhai’oid), a. and sb. (Earlier 
in L. form || Mylohyoideus.) [ad. mod.L. mylo- 
hyoid- at s (Riolanus), f. Gr. javAi 7, -os (see prec.) + 
iociSr/s Hyoid.] a. adj. Connected with the lower 
jaw and the hyoid bone ; esp, mylohyoid muscle, 
a flat triangular muscle forming a large part of 
the muscular floor of the mouth. Also Mylo- 
liyoide - an a. to. sb. The mylohyoid muscle. 

1694 W. Cowper Myotomia R ef.jb Mylohyoidens. Though 
Falloppius and his Followers make this a Pair of Muscles, 
It seems not to be divisible without apparent Violence. 
*804 Abernethy Sterg. Obs. (1827) 35 The mylohyoideus 
muscle. 1838 W. J. E, Wilson Anat. Vade M. 220 The 
Inferior dental nerve.. gives off but one branch, the mylo- 
hyoidean. Ibid., The external surface of the mylo-hyoid 
muscle._ 1840 Owen in Zool. Voy. Beagle I. 72 The mylo- 
hyoid ridge. 1843 Wilkinson tr. Swedenborg's Anim, 
Kingd. I. L 20 The mylo-hyoideus arises broad but thin, 
from the base of the lower jaw. 1866 Proc, R. Irish Acad. 
IX. 460 Inseparably connected to the mylohyoid of its own 
side. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., MylohyoXdean ridge. 

Myloaite (msi-Wnsit). Geol. [f. Gr. fivX&v 
mill -t- -Ite.] A siliceous schist resulting from the 
crushing of quartzose rocks. Hence Mylord-tic 
a., Mylonized ppl. a„ applied to such rocks. 

1886 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1026 The gneisses and pegmatites 
. .are crushed, dragged, and ground out into a finely lami- 
nated schist (my Ionite). 1888 Hatch Gloss, in Teall Brit. 
Petrogr. 440 Mylonitic. 1901 Nature 19 Sept. 513/1 A 11 
these mylonised rocks show a characteristic striping on the. 
divisional planes, 

Mylse, var. Milce. Mylt(e : see Melt v. 
Myluel, -well, var. Mulvel. Mylvart, obs. f. 
Millward, Mylyng : see Mile v. Mylyon,. 
obs. f. Melon, Myn: see Min, Mine. Myna: 
see Mina. Mynace, -asse, obs. ff. Menace v. 
Mynah, -eh, var. MinaV Mynament, 
obs. f. Muniment. Mynd(e, obs. Sc. ff. Mine 
sbj Mynde, var. pa. pple. Meng v. Myn- 
donre, obs. Sc. f. Miner. Myne: see Min, 
Mine. Mynekin: see Minchen. Mynerfe, 
-erff, -erve, obs. ff, Minerva. Mynes(eh, 
-essh, obs. ff. Minish. 

My-ness. nonce-wd. Self-centredness, 
z66z J, Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. To Rdr., It 
comprehends all things, which man in his Own-ness, Selfish- 
ness and My-ness, .. cannot understand. 

Mynewe, variant of Ming v. Obs. 
t Myne-ye-ple. Obs. [Of obscure origin and 
meaning. Prof? Skeat has suggested derivation 
from OF. manople gauntlet.] 

14.. Chevy Chase 62 (MS, Ashm. 48, If. 16 b) Thorowe 
ryche male and myne ye pie many sterne y» strocke done 
streght. 14.. Eger 4 Crime 1025 (Percy fol.), Through 
rich many & myny plee the red blood blemished both their 
blee, [Bp. Percy’s note : It shd be Mail & many plie. Sea 
Reliques, vol. I. pag. 10, ver. 21 & Glos.]. 

Myng(e, variant forms of Meng v. 



MYNHEER, 
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MYOPIC, 


11 Mynheer (mainhe'r, mane'r). Also 7 myn- 
liere, menheir, 7-8 minheer, 8 miin. beer, 9 
mynher, meneer. [Du. mijnheer , f. viijn my + 
heer lord, master (see Her i£.).] The courteous 
form of address or title of courtesy corresponding 
in Dutch to ‘sir’, ‘Mr.’; hence, a Dutchman. 

*632 in Nicholas Papers (Camden 1886) 308 Myn Heer 
Capel. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 236 True Myn-here (quoth 
Steepen Malten) we shall not heare of this againe. 1678 
J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav. 11. 1. vii. 49 Menheir Velant, 
chief of the Holland- Factory at Agra.. 1701 C. Wooley Jrnl. 
New York (i860) 58 Frederick Philips, the richest Miin 
Heer in that place.. 1711 Spectator No. 3 1» 3 Heafterwards 
proceeds to call Minheer Hendel, the Orpheus of our Age, 
1782 Cowfer To Lady Austen (12 Aug.), ’Tis thus I spend 
my moments here, And wish myself a Dutch mynheer. 1886 | 
All Year Round 14 Aug. 35 Mynheer, as clever at a trick 
as a Yank or a Jap. 

transf. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe i, Mynheer Calf, too, be- 
comes Monsieur de Veau. 

Hence Mynhea-rify v. nonce-wd to study Dutch. 
1804 Southey Let. to Lieut. Southey 1 2 Sept., I am learning 
Dutch, and wish you were here, .to mynheerify with me. 
Myniment, obs. form of Muniment. 

Mynye, variant of Ming v. Obs. 

Myo- (msi-p), combining f. Gr. pvs (gen. pv6-s) 
muscle, in many scientific terms (of which the 
most important will be found as Main words). 
Myoblast [-blast], a cell which gives rise to 
muscular elements; hence Myobla-stic a. (in recent 
Diets.). || Myocbrome [Gr. xp&pa colour], 
Thudichura’s name for the colouring matter of 
red muscle (cf. myohmmatin ). Myoclo nic a. [cf. 
Clonio], pertaining to or affected with myoclonus. 

|| My o' clonus [Gr./fAiWs violent confused motion], 
convulsive action of the muscles. Myoccel(e [Gr. 
koSXos hollow], MyoccaTom(e, the cavity in the 
centre of a myotome in an early stage ; hence Myo- 
c celomic a. || Myoco'mma {pi. -commata, 
co'mmas) [Gr. tcoppa segment], one of the lateral 
flakes into which the muscular system of fishes and 
other lower vertebrates is divided. Myocyte [Gr. 
kv ros cell], a contractile fibre cell or layer in some 
sponges and protozoans. Myodome [Gr. Sopos 
house, chamber], a cavity in the skull of most 
teleostean fishes for the reception of the rectus 
muscles of the eye. Myodynamics sb. pi., that 
branch of science which treats of muscular con- 
traction. Myodynamio'meter, -dynamometer, 
an instrument for measuring muscular force. || Myo- 
fibroma, a tumour consisting of muscular and 
fibrous tissue. Myoge nic, Myo'genous ad/s., 
produced by or arising in the muscles. Myob.se'- 
matin, MacMumris name for the colouring matter 
of red muscle. || Myolemma [Lemma a ], a deli- 
cate membranous sheath enveloping each fibril of 
muscular tissue. || Myolipoma, a tumour con- 
taining adipose tissue and muscular tissue {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1891). Myomere [Gr. pepos part], a 
myotome; hence Myome'rio o. Mycnymy [Gr. 
-mvpta, ovopa name], nomenclature of muscles. 
My*opban(e a. [Gr. -(pavqs appearing, (patveiv to 
appear], having a striated appearance as of muscle. 
Myopbone [Gr. tpcwr) sound], an adaptation of 
the microphone for measuring the sound of con- 
tracting muscles. My'opbore [-phobe], an appa- 
ratus for the attachment of muscles in certain mol- 
lusks; hence Myo'pborous a. (in recent Diets.). 
Myophysical a., relating to myophysics. Myo- 
physics, the physics of muscle, the science con- 
cerned with muscular action. Myopo'lar a ., relat- 
ing to muscular polarity. Myosarcoma, a tumour 
consisting partly of muscular and partly of sarco- 
matous tissue ; hence Myosarcomatous a. (in 
recent Diets.), Myosclero'tic a involving harden- 
ing of the muscles. Myoscope [-scope], an in- 
strument for observingmuscular contraction. Myo- 
spasm, || Myospa-smuBj spasm or cramp of a 
muscle. Myota'tio a. [Gr. -raruchs, cogn. w. 
Tams tension], pertaining to or developed by mus- 
cular tension. Myotomic a. [Gr, rovttc-os per- 
taining to stretching, Tonic], applied to the kind 
of electrical reaction characteristic of the disease 
Myotonia congenita. 

1884 Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 5 Mar. 12 1 
The action of the lateral “myoblasts in moving an elongated 
vermiform animal. 187a 1 ’hudichum Chem. Phys. 37 A 
coloured albuminous matter, “myochroroe, identical with 
hemato-crystalline. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 889 
The “myoclonic spasm may manifest itself in the weakness 
of overwork. 1883 in Brain VII. 560 Rhythmical “Myo- 
clonus. 1880 E. R. Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Set. 
XXIX. 393 The fin-rays, the cavities of which are part of 
the “myoccel. Ibid. 377 The “myocoelomic pouches or intra- 
muscular lymph-spaces of the head; 1846 Owen Led, A nat. 
Vertebrate A nim. 1. Fishes x64The fibres of each “myocomma 
of the trunk run straight and nearly horizontally from one 
septum to the next. 1880 Gunther Fishes aponeurotic 

septa between the myocommas. 1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. 
XXI I. 419/2 Contractile fibre cells Or “myocytes occur in all 
thehigher sponges. tSSSAtner. Naturalist Apr. 3s8|lnmail- 


cheeked fishes] “Myodome undeveloped, the crania! cavity 
being closed in front. 1853 Dunglison Med. Lex., * Myo- 
dynamics, see Muscular contraction. 1861 Syd.f'oc. Year- 
bk. Med, 30 The Myodynamics of the heart and blood-vessels. 
*833 Dunglison Med, Lex., Dynamometer, * My ody n am io- 
meter, * Myodynamometer.. .An instrument contrived by 
M. Regnier. 1888 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 24 Nov. 1182 Uterine 
“Myofibroma. 1876 Dunglison Med. Lex., Paralysis, 

* Myogenic, . . Partial muscular paralysis dating from very 
early life. 1904 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 17 Sept.. 682 Is conduction 
in the heart due to muscle or nerve — is it myogenic or 
neurogenic? 1885 Proc. R. Soc. XXXIX. 248 The name., 
of “myohmmatin (is proposed] for the intrinsic pigment in 
striped muscle, which belongs to the same series (re. that of 
histohmmatins]. 1840 W, J. E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 132 
A number of ultimate fibrils enclosed in a delicate sheath or 
“myolema [sic], 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 916 This 
[congenital lipoma] may be associated with spina bifida and 
sometimes contains striated muscle fibre (“myolipoma). 1887 
Hubrecht in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXVII. 614 An 
arrangement in distinct “myomeres. 1889 A thenaeum is Jan. 
47/2 The “myomeric value of the gill-slits and of the nerves 
which fork over them. 1883 Wilder in Jrnl. Nerv. Dis. 
XII. 271 A “myonymy which is.. inapplicable to the same 
parts in many animals. 1880 Saville Kent Infusoria I. 58 
The muscular or “myophan layer. 1889 Preece & Maier 
Telephone 467 Applied to a muscle, the same instrument 
[Boudet’s microphone] becomes an excellent “myophone. 
It indicates the normal muscular sound. 1895 Camb. Nat. 
Hist. III. 274 In Septifer the anterior adductor muscle is 
carried on a sort of shelf or “myophore. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., 

* Myophysical laws, the laws governing muscular action. 
1892 Monistll. 27 6 Myophysical and psycho-physical ques- 
tions. 1881 G. S. Hall German Culture 221 Our conclusion 
is not likely to be affected by any solution of such., ques- 
tions of “myophysics as the pre-existence of muscular cur- 
rents. x888 Amer. Jrnl. Psycho/ I. 183 Correcting for the 
movement of the indifference point along the “mvopolar 
tract. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Myopolar, a term applied.to the 
direction of the electric current in electrotonic experiments 
when the nerve is stimulated between the electronising 
electrodes and the muscle. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
420 Rhabdomyoma, myoma striocellulare, “myosarcoma, 
true myoma. 1873 A. Flint Princ. Med. 720 Pseudo- 
Hypertrophic, or “Myo-sclerotic, Paralysis. 1876-7 A. Kens. 
Mus. Catal. Set. Apf. No. 3803 Double “Myoscope for the 
examination and demonstration of the laws of muscular 
contraction. 1836 M ayjme Expos, Lex., My0spasmus,,.s. 
“myospasm. 1881 W. R. Gowers Epilepsy, etc. 100 The 
“myotatic irritability of the muscles is lost. 1887 tr. von 
Ziemssen’s Handbk. Therap.Xl. 2x3 The “Myotonic Elec- 
trical Reaction. 

II Myocardium (mcii^ka'jdmm). [mod.L, , f. 
Gr. pv{o)- Myo- + rnpSia heart.] The muscular 
substance of the heart. Hence Myoca'rdial a. 
Also Myocardi tis, inflammation of the myocar- 
dium; whence Myocardi tic a. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 279 Myocarditis. 1868 Trans. 
Path. Soc. Lend. XIX. 19s Concurrent pericarditis, myo- 
carditis, and endocarditis. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 
403 Abscess of the myocardium. x88o Flint Princ. Med. 
332 To differentiate the different myocardial lesions. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. S16 Myocarditic changes. 

Myoctouic (maiioktg'nik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. 

pvoKTuv-os, f. p v(o)~, pvs mouse + -ktqvos slaying: 
see -10.] The name of a highly poisonous acitfi 
obtained from Palicourea Marcgravii. So Myo*o- 
tonine, an alkaloid obtained from A conitum lycoc- 
tonum ; hence Myoctoni'nic a. = Myoctonio. 

1872 Watts Diet. Ghent. Suppl., Myoclonic acid. X887 
Brit, Med. Jrnl. 15 Jan. 123 Myoctonine is one of the two 
substances extracted from aconuum lycoctonum by MM. 
Dragendorff and Spohn. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Myoctoninic, 

Myogram (moi'dgraeni). [f. Myo- + -gram, 
after next] A tracing made by a myograph. 

x8oo Century Diet. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 519 
Its (the knee-jerk’s] myogram shows it to be a simple twitch. 

Myograph (msi'dgraf). [f. Myo- + -gbaph,] 
An instrument for taking tracings of muscular 
contractions and relaxations. So Myogra'pMon 
[Gr. ypa<p(iov pencil, graving tool]. 

1867 Jrnl Anat. 1 . 138 With both Pfliiger’s and Du Bois’ 
instruments muscles must be cut out and fixed to them, 
with Marey’s myograph this is unnecessary. Marey terms 
the instrument ‘myographic forceps’. Ibid., We have al- 
ready two Myographions, Pfluger’sandDu Bois Reymond’s; 
to these Marey has added a third. 1876-7 S. Kens. Mus. 
CataLScu A pp. N 0.3798 Rosenthal’s Rotating Myographion. 

Myogra-phic, -icaJL, adjs. [f. prec. or next 
+ -10, -10AL.J Pertaining to or produced by the 
myograph ; also, pertaining to myography. 

x8o8 Barclay Muscular Motions 438 Showing more than 
usual anxiety to point out some myographical errors. 1846 
Worcester, Myographic. 1867 (see prec.]. 1883 Brain 
VII. 569 Myographic tracings. 

Myography (maiifj'grafi). ran- 0 , [f. Myo- 
+ -GRAPEY.j A description of muscles; the de- 
scriptive science of muscles. Hence Myo'grapher, 
Myo'SfrapMst, one who is skilled in myography. 

172* Bailey, Myography. 1836 Smart, Myograpkist. 
1890 Century Diet., Myygrapker. 

Myoidal (maiiOi dalj, tz. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. pv-s 
mouse + -oiDAL. Cf. Gr. /u.vwdqs.’] Mouse-like. 
X847 Tulk tr. Oken's Physiophilos. 64a 

Myology (mai|f?iSdgi). [ad, mod.L. myo- 
logia : see Myo- and - logy.] a. The science of 
muscles ; that part of anatomy which treats of the 
muscles. Tb. A myological description ; the myo- 
logicai features or muscular anatomy of a par- 
ticular animal or part of the body. 

I 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. Pref. 3 A Book which all Ana- 
tomists kisse with reverence, as conteinlng the Oracles of 


Myologie. 1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. T32 If we are allowed 
to multiply Muscles from their appearance in various Sub- 
jects, we shall never arrive to a perfect Myology. 17x3 
Derham Phys.-Tkeol. vn. ii. (1714) 357 note, Steno thus con- 
cludes his Myology of the Eagle. 1796 Southey Lett.fr. 
Spain (1799) 477 Myology, Neurology, and Splanchnology. 
1883 Gentl. Flag. Sept. 281 From considerations of. .myo- 
logy and osteology, the Screamer cannot he placed along 
with the Anserine birds. 

Hence Myolo'gic, -lo'gical adjs . , pertaining to 
or concerned with myology ; Myo'logist, one who 
studies or is expert in myology. 

1808 Barclay Muscular Motions 370 By.. numberless 
combinations offlexions [eta], .the human body may exhibit 
phenomena calculated to astonish the myologist himself. 
1836 Smart, Myological, pertaining to myology, i860 Wor- 
cester, Myologtc (citing Penny Cycl.). 1862 Syd. Soc . 
Year-bk. Med. 16 Myological enquires. 

II Myoma (msiiou-ma). Path, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
pv-s muscle + -to pa (cf. aap/ewpa. Saecoha).] A 
tumour composed of muscular tissue. 

1873 C. H.Jones&Siev. Pathol. Anat. 151 Tumours con- 
sisting of smooth muscular fibre, .have recently received the 
name of myoma or fibromyoma. X899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 51 The case of a woman, forty years of age, the sub- 
ject of myoma of the uterus. 

Hence Myo-matous a., pertaining to a myoma ; 
Myomo tomy, the removal of a uterine myoma 
by abdominal section {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891). 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder, etc. 266 A myomatous fibroma. 
1887 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 14 May 1043/2 An enormous uterine 
tumour of the spongy myomatous variety. 1900 Ibid. No. 
2053 Epit. Current Lit. 7T Myomotomy for Calcified fibroma. 

Myomancy (moi'dfoEfinsi). [f. Gr. pv{o)-, pvs 
mouse + pavrtia -mancy.] Divination by the 
movements of mice. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Some authors hold myomancy 
to be one of the most ancient kinds of divination ; and think 
it is on this account that Isaiah, lxvi. 17, reckons mice among 
the abominable things of the idolater. 1835 Smedley Occult 

Myomorph. (moi'iS'mp.tf). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Myomorfha, f. Gr. pv{o)~, pvs mouse + popip-q 
shape.] A rodent of the division Myomor/ha 
(including mice, rats, dormice, etc.). So Myo- 
mo'rphic, -mo'rpMne adjs., belonging to or 
characteristic of these rodents. 

187 . Cassells Nat, Hist. III. 102 The Dormice . .fall und er 
the definition of the Myomorphic section. 1887 Heilfrin 
Distrib. Anim. 357 Of the non-murine families of myo- 
morphs the dormice (Myoxidae) and mole-rats (Spalacida;) 
belong to the Old World exclusively. 1898 Proc. Zool. i>oc. 
29 Nov. 860 In Dipus the incisors are capable of separation 
and approximation as in most myomorphine rodents. 
Myone, Myoner : see Moyen, Minek. 
Myonicity (moijcni’siti). [f. Gr. pvwv cluster 
of muscle + -icity.] Muscular contractility. 

1866 [see Neuricity], 

Myopathy (mai^'pajii). Path. [ad. mod.L. 
niyopathi-a : see Myo- + -pathy.] Disease of the 
muscles. Hence MyopaiiMc a. 

1849 Craig, Myopathy, a morbid condition of the muscles. 
1836 Mayne Expos. Lex., Myopathicus,.. of or belonging 
Vo Myopathia', myopathic. 1877 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cycl, 
Med. XVI. 86 All the maladies included in the group of 
rheumatic myopathies. 1880 A. Flint Princ. Med, 770 A 
myopathic paralysis. 1897 [see Neuro-fathic]. 

Myope (mai'ffnp), sb. (a.) [a. F, myope, ad. 
lateL. mydp-, my ops, a. Gr. pvwn-, pvwf, Myops.] 
A short-sighted person. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. (ed. 2) s.v. Eye, It is not, however, 
myopes and old men alone that would, .have their vision., 
very near or very remote. 1849-32 Todd's Cycl, Anat. IV. 
II. 1463/2 Myopes, .read with more ease in partial darkness 
than those whose sight is perfect. 1887 [see Myopic]. 
fig. 1870 G. W. Holmes Mech. Thought 4 Morals (1871) 
19 Intellectual myopes, near-sighted specialists, 
h. adj. Myopic. 

1892 ‘ H. S. Mf.rriman ' Slave of Lamp xv, His face . . was 
the face of a hawk, with the contracted myope vision cha- 
racteristic of that bird. 

II Myopia (mailffa'pia). [mod.L., a. late Gr. 
pvojirfa, L pvecip Myops.] Short-sightedness. 

[1693 tr. Blancard’ s Phys. Die L (ed. 2).] 1727-32 Cham- 
bers Cycl. S. V., The myopia is owing to the too great con- 
vexity of the ball of the eye. 1803 Med, Jrnl. IX. 141 The 
structure of his eyes.. being naturally such as to dispose 
him to myopia. 1895 Zangvvill Master in. ii, 294 There’s 
money in myopia and diseases of the eye generally. 
fig. i8ox Charlotte Smith Lett. Solit. Wand. 1 . 280 Those 
who have what you justly called the myopia of the mind. 
1891 0 . W. Holmes Poet Breahf.-t, Pref. p, viii, The kind of 
partial blindness which belongs to intellectual myopia. 

Myopic (mciip'pik), a. (sb.) Path. [f. Myope 
or Myopia + -10.] Of, relating to, or affected with 
myopia; short-sighted; near-sighted, 

1800 Young in Phil, Trans. XCI. 36 The focal length of 
spectacles required for myopic or presbyopic eyes. 1846 
Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (x8sa) 9* He was repeatedly re- 
. quired at his own balls to call up carriages, .for fashionable 
ladies, myopic enough to mistake him for his delegate. 
1849-32 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV, 1467/1 The French glasses, 
whetherpresbyopic or myopic. 1887 Brit.Med.JrtU.21 May 
1120/1 This treatment is safe in myopes who have attained 
the age of puberty, and have not large myopic crescents. 
fig. 1891 Meredith One of our Cong, ill, L 8 Your Mo- 
ralist is a myopic preacher, 
b. absol. and sb. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 239/1 For the myopic who Can 
see an object clearly at 4 incbesdistance. Ibid. XVII. 785/x 
All myopics should work in a good light. 
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So Myo-pical a . ; hence Myo pically adv., like I 
a short-sighted person. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 413 The Eye is myopical, and 
she sees the right Side of Objects a little darkened. 1830 
Frasers Mag. II. 95 A myopical. .race, of most Lilliputian 
vision. 1901 G. Gissing Our Friend the Charlatan x, He 
..blinked myopically at his visitors before rising. 
Myopisnx (mai'^piz’m). [f. Gr. fwanr-, pvw tfi 
Myobs +-ism.} -Myoma, 

1822 W, Dunlap Mem. C. £. Brown 31 He had discovered 
by accident, that he was afflicted with a myopism, 1860C. W. 
King Antique Gems i. 34 Myopism is still in Italy almost 
a distinct peculiarity of aristocratic birth. 1880 ‘Ouida’ 
Moths viii. 100 Lady Stout was one of those happy people 
who only see just so much as they wish to see. It is the 
most comfortable of all myopisms. 

II My op 3 (mai'pps), Also 8 miops. [late L., 
a. Gr. [ivaifi, f. pt Setv to shut + <Znp eye.] A short- 
sighted person (lit. and Jig.). 

[1693 tr. BlancareCs Phys. Diet. {ed. 2).] 1798 Founders 
Fr. Repub. II. 174 Being a miops, he was obliged to wear 
spectacles, 1801 Charlotte Smith Lett. Split. Wand. I. 
280, 1 feel that I have been amyops in the present instance. 

II Myopsis (maiip-psis). ^h. [tnod.L., incor- 
rectly f. Gr. pvia fly and oifns sight.] A disease 
of the eyes in which musem volitantes are seen. 
Also (in anglicized form) My'opsy. 
i860 Worcester, Myopsy. 1864 W ebster, Myopsis. 

Myoptic (maiip'ptik), a. [f. Myope or Myopy 
after Gr. owrucus Optic.] = Myopic. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 104 Such dismal domiciles 
were only fit resorts for the myoptic bat. 1866 Atkinson 
Ganat's Physics § 521 Persons who see only at a very short 
distance are called myoptic. 

Myopy (maropi). [ad. mod.L. mySpia : see 
Myopia.] Myopia, shortsightedness. 

1854 Ct. Edw. de Warren tr. de Saulcy's Dead Sea, II. 
273 Was this done as a preservation against ophthalmia, or 
as a remedy for myopy? 1879 Mrs. Lynn Linton Under 
Which Lord? III. iv. 93 Mrs. Everett made a cold bow, 
and, afflicted with sudden myopy, did not see the hand held 
out. 1880 Lit Conte Sight 50 Myopy is a structural defect. 

Myosin (mordsin), Chem. Also -ine. [f. Gr. 
pv-s muscle + -ose 2 + -IK L] The chief ingredient 
of the clot formed on coagulation of muscle-plasma. 

Vegetable myosin or my o sin-globulin is found, with vi- 
tellin, in maize, oats, peas, etc. 

1869 E. A. Parses Bract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 158 The nitro- 
genous aliments are blood-fibrme, musete-fibrine or syn- 
tonin, myosin [etc.]. 1887 Bentley Man. Bot. 37 The pro- 
teids exist in these grains as globulins, which hitherto have 
been known only to occur in animals, that is, as myosin- 
globulin and vitellin-giobulin. 

Hence Myosimogexx, a proteid of muscle-plasma. 
1891 Syd. Sac. Lex. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med, I. vjx 
Several very important albuminous substances, for example, 
myosinogen ana fibrinogen, are coagulated at 56° C. 

|| Myosis (maiinwsis). Path. [£. Gr. pv-etv to 
shut the eyes + -osis.] Contraction of the pupil of 
the eye. 

1819 Pantologia. 1875 H. Walton Die, Eye xxxiiL (ed. 3) 
935 Myosis occurs in progressive locomotor ataxy. 

Hence Myosi’tic ad and sb. — M yotic. 

1855 Dunglison Med, Lex., Myositic, causing contraction 
of the pupil, as opium. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med, 
459 Pupil Contractors (Myositics). 1899 Allbutt's Syst , 
Med, YI. 403 Calabar bean was not, . in use as a myositic. 

|| Myositis (maii&artis). Path* [irreg. f. Gr. 
pwkvgeniL, of pt« muscle + -itisl] Inflammation 
of a muscle; myitis. 

1819 Pantologia. 1834 Barlow in Cycl. Pract. Meet, III. 
598/1 Sagar. .describes two diseases, a chronic one ranged 
m the class Dolores, order Vagi ; and an acute under the 
specific name of myositis. 

Hence Myosi-tic a, 2 (Syd. Sac. Lex. 1891). 
Myosote (mardsirnt). [ad. L. myosStis (see 
next).] The forget-me-not, Myosotis palustris, 

1879 llttcycl. Brit. IX. 4x4/1 The common or true Forget- 
me-not, the Water Myosote. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems 11. 5 And laden barges float By banks of myosote. 

II Myosotis (maipJso'i-tis). [L., a. Gr. pvoerwris, 
f, pvus, gen. of pus mouse + d>r-, oSr ear.] 
t 1 . The mouse-ear, Hieracium Pilostlla, 06 c, 
1706 Phillips (ed. 6), Myosota or Myosotis, the Herb 
Mouse-ear, or Bloud-strange. 1753 Chambers Cycl. SuppL 
s, v., The broad-leaved Alpine Myosotis. 

2 . A plant of the genus Myosotis, 

1857 Miss Pratt Flamer. PI. IV. 46 In the Netherlands 
this Myosotis is often made into a syrup. 

Myotic (rnniiptik), a. and sb. [f. Myosis; 
see -otic.] a. adj. Pertaining to or causing 
myosis. b. sb. An agent which produces myosis. 

1864 tr. Bonders' A none. Accemm. Eye 621 It is true that 
all myotic action could not be denied to tbe agents which 
were formerly placed! in this category. Ibid., The want of 
an efficient myotic was long felt in ophthalmic surgery. 1887 
Buck's Handok. Med. SciTV, 97/r Eserine or physostigmine 
..is the most powerful of myotics. . 

Myotility (m3i|Oti*liti). Phys. [irreg. f. Myo- 
+ -tilify (cf. motility, contractility), after F. myth 
iilitl 1 ] A term used variously for muscular force, 
power of contraction, or contractility. 

1830 R. Knox Blclarcfs Anal, jj 667 The muscles possess 
an active power or property, commonly designated under the 
names of muscular irritability, muscular force, or myotility 
Long. Fr. myolilitt\. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Myotome (margin), [f. Myo- + Gr. r o /4 
section, and -ropos cutting ; see -tome.] 


1 . Amt. A muscular segment or metamere. 

X856 Goodsir in Edin. New Philos. ?>«/. (1857) V . 122 For 

the muscular system I employ the terms Myome, Myotome, 
Synmyotome. 187a Humphry Myology 7 The transverse 
inscriptions or sclerotomes which, .divide the lateral muscles 
into so many e myotomes’, 1894 Gadow & Abbott in PkiL 
Trans, . CLXXXVI. 182 The original protovertebr® are 
now differentiated into sklerotomes. .and into myo tomes. 

2 . Surg. An instrument for dividing muscle. 

1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigite’s Man. Oper. Surg. 289 To 

destroy the corresponding septum of the muscular sheath, 
and thus enlarge the subconjunctival space in which the 
myotome is to act. 

Myotornic (maiiotp'mik), a. [f. Myotome or 
M yotom-y.J Pertaining to myotomy or a myotome. 

1856 M avne Expos . Lex., Myotomicns. . , Of or belong- 
ing to Myotomia : myotornic. 1897 Nature 7 Oct. 555/2 
The myotornic sacs remain monodermic on their outer face. 

+ Myotomist (maiip-tomist). 06 s. [f. M yotomy 
+ -1 ST.] A professor of muscular anatomy. 

1649 Bulwer Patkomyot. n. i. 97 The other Muscles, .are 
like to retaine their old names, unlesse some. v Myotomist 
be pleased to take pitty of their private Condition, 

My otomy(mai ip-tomi). [ad. mod.L. myotomia , 
f. Gr. v u(o)-, pv.s muscle 4 - roprj, -ropia cutting.] 

1 . Dissection of muscles; muscular anatomy. 

1676 Ray Corr. (1848) J23 Mr. Willughby himself hath 

left a myotome [«V] of a swan. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl,, 
Myotomy , myotomia, an anatomical dissection, or demon- 
stration of the muscles. 

2 . The surgical division of a muscle. 

1871 Brit. Med. yrnl. 18 Nov. 578 On Intraocular My- 
otomy. ByAugustin Prichard. 1878 tr. vonZiemssen'sCycL 
Med. XIV. 852 The defect may. .be due to an habitual spasm 
of the genioglossi,. .which may necessitate myotomy. 

+ MyOTUL 06 s. Also 4 mi our (e, 5 myoure, 
-owre, -ure, -ere. [a. OF. mieur, miur, f. mier 
Mye v. + - eur , -our.] A bread-grater. 

1316-17 Durham Acc. Bolts 513 In 1 Mioureet 1 Scontur 
. .10 d. c 1420 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 660/23 Hoc micatorium , 
myowre. 1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 370, j myour 
propane micando. 

fMype. 06 s. local, [a. north. Welsh maip 
turnip.] A parsnip. 

Gerarde, who seems to be the only independent authority 
for the word, was a native of Cheshire. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal n. ccclxxxviil 871 Theold writers .. 
have cal led this wil de Parsnep by t he name of E lapkoboscutn : 
that of the garden we do call Parsneps and Mypes, 1600 
Surflet Country Farm 11. xxxv. 244 Parsneps, mypes, 
carrets, . . are sowen al after one fashion. 1665 Lovell 
Herbal (ed. 2) 296 Mypes, see Parsneps. 

Myr, Myrabolam, Myrac(ke, Myraltie, 
Myravid, Myrborr: see Mire Myro- 

BALAN, MlRAOH, MAYORALTY, MaRAVEDI, MIRROR. 

Myria- (mi Ha), rarely myrio-, before a vowel 
myri-, used as combining form of Gr. pvpias 
Myriad (or (ivplos countless, pvpioi 10,000). 

1. With the meaning * ten thousand’, in names of 
weights and measures of the metric system : Myria- 
gram(me, Myrialitre, Myriametre, Myriare 
= 10,000 grammes, litres, metres, ares. 

1804 A nn. Reg. 612 A bridge, .will shorten the route from 
Paris to Cherbourg by some myriameters, 1810 Naval 
Chrotu XXIV. 3ot Myriagram = 20 lb. 7 oz. 58 gr. Ibid., 
Myriar, square killometer. 1811 P. Kelly Univ. Cambist 
1 . 154 The words Decagramme, Hectogramme, Kilogramme, 
and Myriagramme, express 10, 100, i,oco, 10,000 Grammes. 
Ibid. II.268 Myriometre. . . Myridhtre. . . Myriagramme. 
1871 C. Davis Metric Syst. 1. xi The myriametre, equal to 
nearly 6 and one-fourth miles. 

2 . With the meaning ‘very numerous’ : Bffyri- 
aca n.th.ous a. [Gr. aicav 9 os thorn], having very 
many spines; Myria-merous a. [Gr. pepos part], 
having very many segments ; Myria-nthous a. 
[Gr. 6 Lv 9 os flower], bearing very many flowers. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex., Myriacantkns, . , that which 
bas numerous spines, as the Bouria myriacantha,. .myria- 
canthous. Ibid., Myriamerus, . . Applied by Blainville to the 
Chetopoda, which have many segments, rings, or articula- 
tions,., ntyriamerous. Ibid., Myriantims.. .Having very 
numerous (lowers, as Hypericum myrianthunf. myrian- 
thous, 188a Ogilvie, Myriacantkous, . , myrtad-spined ; 
specifically, of or belonging to the genus Myriacanthus. 

Myriad (mkrHd), sb. and a. Also 6-7 -ade, 7 
miriad(e, myrriad. [ad. med.L myriad-, myrias, 
a. Gr. ftvpiaS-, pvpi&s, f. /xO plos countless, infinite, 
pvploi ten thousand. Cf. F. myriade .] JL sb, 
1 . As a numeral : Ten thousand. 

(Chiefly in translations from Greek or Latin, or in reference 
to the Greek numeral system.) 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 159 niarg., One myriade is ten 
thousande. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. II. ill. 111. (1651) 326 
Rome,. vaunted her self of two myriades of inhabitants. 
1663 Hanmer's Ane. Eccl, Hist. 39 When the Historio- 
grapher had collected the number of them that perished by 
sword and famine, he reporteth that it mounted to a hundred 
and ten Myriads [edd. 1577, 1585 myllions, millions]. 1734, 
tr. Boltin's Anc. Hist. (1827) II. lit. 159 One single myriad 
of talents of silver is worth 30,000,000 of French money. 
1836 Thiulwall Greece II, 289That 4000 men from Pelopon- 
nesus had fought at Thermopylae with 300 myriads. 1881 
N. T. Acts xxb 20 How many thousands [marg. Gr.myriadsj. 

fib. cllipt. for; A myriad of coins of some 
understood value. 06 s. 

i 6 ot R. Johnson ICingd. 4 Cotnnvw. (1603) 74 [They! pay 
little lease then two myriades and a half of ordinary reuenue. 
1632 Massinger City Madam iv. % Make it up a thousand, 
And I will fit him with such tools as shall Bring in a miriad. 


2 . Iransf. (pi.) Countless numbers, hosts (of). 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 159 It is a miserable thynge to 

hear how many myriades of men these, .devourers of mans 
flesshe haue consumed. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. *iij, Who 
can Imagine the Myriades of sundry Cases, .tried and con- 
cluded by the forenamed Rules, onely? 1660 Evelyn Diary 
29 May, Myriads of people flocking [to London], even so 
far as from Rochester. 1762 Falconer Shiptvr. t. 66 Where 
winged deaths in dreadful myriads fly. 1803 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. (1835) II. 251, I hope to be able to strike a 
blow against their myriads of horse in a few days. 1875 
Helps Soc. Press, iii. 50 Amidst the myriads of planets with 
which the universe is probably peopled. 

b. sing, in same sense. 

1850 Robertson Serm. Ser. hi. x. 124 A myriad of dif- 
ferent universes. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 436 That 
codeless myriad of precedent. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts III. 
324 Like a myriad of tubes. 

3 . absol. Countless numbers of men, animals, or 
inanimate things (to be inferred from the context). 

1559 Aylmer Harbaroive B 3 b, A sclender pollycie to make 
so many Myriades to flee. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 87 Who. . 
Cloth’d with transcendent brightness didst outshine Myriads 
though bright. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1030 Where 
putrefaction into life ferments, And breathes destructive 
myriads. 1784 Cowfer Task v. 77 I-Iow find, the myriads 
that in summer cheer The hills and vallies with their cease- 
less songs, Due sustenance? 184a Borrow Bible in Sp. xxx, 
This now desolate bay had once resounded with the voices 
of myriads. 1877 C. Geikie Christ 1 1 , xlix. 279 He might. . 
repair this error.. if He went up nowand showed His power 
before the assembled myriads of Israel, 
b. sing, in same sense. 

a 1718 T. Parnell Solomon Posth. Wks. (1858) 161 His 
lofty stature, where a Myriad shine, O’ertops, and speaks a 
majesty divine. 1724 Gay Captives v. (1772) 64 The silver 
moon, And all the starry myriad that attend her. 

B .adj. 

1 . Existing in myriads; of indefinitely great 
number ; countless, innumerable. Chiefly poet. 

« 1800 Coleridge Hymn to Earth 28 Myriad myriads of 
lives teem’d forth from the mighty embracement. 1817 
Shelley Rev. Islam v. 1725 The City’s moonlit spires ana 
myriad lamps. 1830 Tennyson Ode to Memory iv, Thou of 
the many tongues, the myriad eyes ! i8so Robertson Serm. 
Ser. m. l (1872) 5 Myriad, countless curses. 1886 W. W. 
Story Fiammetta 180 The crickets were trilling a myriad 
infinitesimal bells in the grasses. 

b. with sing. sb . : Consisting of myriads. Also, 
having a myriad phases or aspects. 

[1817 : see 3.] <21854 H. Reed Led. Brit, Poets v. (1857) 
187 The myriad mind of Shakspeare. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets ix. 281 Prometheus when he described the myriad 
laughter of the dimpling waves [etc.]. 1874 Maiiaffy Soc. 
Life Greece ix. 289 The myriad life of the Peirseus. 1876 
Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. lit. 67 A home for itself and ns 
myriad progeny, 

2 . As a numeral (cf. A. 1). rare. 

1875 Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome Ixii. (1877) 504 A capital 
sum of four myriad millions of sesterces. 

3. Comb. : chiefly parasynthetic, as myriad- 
handed, -minded, etc. ; also advb., as myriad-mur- 
muring, etc. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. xv, Our myriad-minded Shake- 
speare [note, av'rjp fivpaovo vy]. 1859 Maky HowITT Marion's 
Pilgr. v. iv, Traffic, myriad-wheeled, i860 Farrar Orig. 
Lang. (1865) 65 The myriad-ravelled intricacy of sensuous 
impressions. 1864 Tennyson Bo&dicea 42 The myriad- 
rolling ocean. 1872 Symonds Introd. Study Dante vii. 231 
Homer, . large, liberal, and myriad-murmuring as the sea. 
Ibid. viii. 255 A myriad-handed foe. 1879 Farrar St, Paul 
I. xo A myriad-sided character. 

fMyriaded:, a, 06 s. rare— 1 , [f. Myriad + 
»ed 2 .] Countless. 

X667 Waterhouse Fire of London 123 We have not been 
worthy of the least of those Myriaded ones [str. mercies] that 
we have enjoyed. 

My riadfold, a. and sb. [f. Myriad + -fold.] 

A. adj. Countless, innumerable ; having innumer- 
able aspects or features. 

1870-4 J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. xvx. vi, Through 
sequences and changes myriadfold. 1881 Tyndall Floating 
Matter 0/ Air 78 These media declare themselves to be 
crowded with particles— not hypothetical, not potential, but 
actual and myriadfold in numbers, 

B. sb. Only advb., with indef. article : A myriad- 
fold, an infinite amount (more than or beyond). 

etvjxx Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. I, 254 A Myriad- 
fold an Angei flies, Swifter than Morning Splendor gilds 
the Skies. 1890 J. Martins ah Auth. in Relig. iv, iv. 567 
The fields and gardens will yield their produce a myriadfoid 
beyond all experience. 

Myria&th (mrriad», a. [f. Myriad + -til] 
That is a very minute (properly, a ten-thousandth) 
part of a whole. 

*824 Landor Imesg, Conv., Arisloleles 4 Cattisthenes 
Wks. 1853 I. 232/2 A myriad of conquerors is not worth the 
myriad th part of a wise and virtuous man. 1873 M. Collins 
Squire Silchester II. iv. 41 The myriadth division of one 
beat of Tune's inaudible pulse, 
t Myriagon. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Myria- + 
-son.] A geometrical figure having 10,000 sides. 

1674 Boyle Corpusc. Philos. 34 Pentagons, Chiliagons, 
Myriagons, and innumerable other Polygons. 
Myriagram(me, -litre, etc. : see Myria-. 
t Myriander, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. F. myri - 
andre (Rabelais), ad. Gr. p.vpiavZpos, f. pxipioi 
10,000 + &rllp-, avifp man.] Having 10,000 men. 
a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais, m. U, The Chiliander and, 
Myriander Ships launched from their Stations. 
Myriapod(mi*riappd), a. and^. Also myrio-. 
[ad. modJL Myriapoda (see next).] a. adj. Having 
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very numerous legs ; spec . pertaining to or having 
the characteristics of the Myriapoda. to. si>. One 
of the Myriapoda. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxviii. III. 22 note , Though 
the octopod and myriapod insects breathe by tracheae. Ibid. 
40 Tlie Myriapods exceed most insects in the vast elonga- 
tion of their body. 1865 Thoreao Cafe Cod ix. 187 A 
venomous-looking, long, narrow worm, one of the myriapods. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. A nim. vii. 396 The myriapod larva 
. . is essentially different from an insect larva. 1880 T. Gill 
in Smithsonian liep. 352 A distinct order of Myriopods. 

(] Myriapoda (mirise’pdcla). Also Myrio-. 
[mod.L., £, Gr. pxpih s (see Myria-) + iroS-, trot/r 
foot. Cf. Gr. ftvptoirovs myriad-footed.] A class of 
arthropodous animals, comprising the centipedes 
and millipedes. Hence Myria'podan a., Myria*- 
podous a., = Myriapod a. 

*8a8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 208 The Myriapoda.. 
approach the insects in the organization of their respiratory 
.apparatus. 1841 T. R. Jones Anint. Kingd. 225 The 
Myriapoda [ed. 1871 Myriopoda] may be divided into two 
families, originally indicated by Linnaeus : tije Julidx, or 
millepedes, and the Scolopendrtdm, or centipedes. 1856 
Mayne Expos. Lex ., Myriapodus, .. myriapodous. 1887 
S. H. Scudder in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 4 May 373 
The supposed Myriapodan genus Trichiulus. 
Myriarch. rare. [ad. Gr. pvpiapxys, pvpiapx- 
os, f. pvpioi ten thousand + -hpxv s > ruler.] A 

commander of ten thousand men. 

1632 Holland Cyrupsedia 69 Then, called he togither the 
Myriarches [marg. Colonels, or leaders of ten thousand], the 
Chiliarches [etc.]. 1656 Blount Giossogr . , Myriarck. 

So Myriarcliy [after chiiiarchy \ , government by 
ten thousand rulers. 

1630 R. Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 18 Not an 
heptarchy, but a ohiiiarchy, or myriarchy might follow. 

+ Myriate, a. Obs .— 1 [f. Gr. pvpioi 10,000 + 
-ate 2 .] That is a ten-thousandth part; infinitesimal. 

1665 Glanvill Def. Van. Dogm. 38 He that supposeth all 
the. .parts of a Worm.. to be actually contain’d, though in 
myriate and indivisible proportions, in a drop of dew, 

II Myrica (mirsi’ka). [L., a. Gr. pvpittT).] 

1 . The tamarisk. 

1706 Phillips (ed. 6), Myrica or Myrice, a low Shrub, 
call’d Tamarisk. *819 Shelley Let. to T. L. Peacock 
25 Feb.,, The cytisus,..the myrtle, and the myrica [at 
Naples]. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. II. 305 Tamarix 
Anglica (Common Tamarisk)... It is the Myrica of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

2 . A Linnaean genus of shrubs mostly furnished 
with glands having aromatic secretions ; a plant of 
this genus, e. g. Myrica Gale, the bog myrtle. 

*797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 566/1 Wax-bearing myrica, 
or candleberry myrtle. *826 Carrington Dartmoor 69 
Upon his [r<r. the Bart’s] banks. .Nature’s hand has thrown 
the odorous Myrica. 

3 . attrib. Myrica-tallow, -wax — myrtle-wax. 
1862 Amer. Jml. Sci. Ser. m, XXXIII. 320 As a sub- 
stitute for bees-wax in the manufacture of candles, the 
Myrica wax appears to be worthy of more attention than 
it has yet received. *863 Watts Diet. Chern., Myrica-tal- 
low, myrtle-wax. 

Myricaceous (mirilcji-Jos), a. [f. mod.L. 
Myricace-x + -eous.] Belonging to the N. O. Myri- 
cacem (consisting of the single genus Myrica). 

In some recent Diets. 

Myricic (mairi-sik), a. [f. Myrica + -ic.] In 
inyricic alcohol, my ricyl ale ohol (_Syd. Soc. Z ar . 1 8 9 1 ) . 

Myricin (mirai*sin, mi--, moia-risin). Chern. Also 
-ine. [f. MYRIOA + -IN 1 .] That part of beeswax 
which is insoluble in boiling alcohol. 

*82* Ure Diet. Chern., Myricin. The ingredient of wax 
which remains after digestion with alcohol. 1856 Letheby 
in Orrs Circ. Sci.,Pract. Chern. 460 Chinese wax is entirely 
free from myricine. 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 409 
Wax is separable by means of alcohol into three portions : 
myricine,. .cerotic acid, .and ceroleine. 

Myricyl (mirarsil, mi-risil). Chem. [f. Myrica 
+ -yl.] = Melissyl. Chiefly attrib . in myricyl 
alcohol ; also Myricylic a. in the same sense. _ 
*863 Watts Diet. Chem., Myricyl, Hydrate of. Melissic 
aloohol, Melissin. *868 Townes' Cheat, (ed. 10) 633 Myricyl 
Alcohol, .is obtained from myricin. Ibid. 731 Palmitic acid 
exists also as . . myricyl pahnitate. *903 Daily Chron. 
10 Mar. 8/5 Myricylic alcohol. 

Myrie, obs. form of Merry, Miry. 

II Myringitis (mirindgai-tis). Path . . [mocLL., 
f. myringa, myrinx membrana tympani + -ms.] 
Inflammation of the membrana tympani. 

*836 Mayne Expos. Lex.. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 222, In- 
dependent or primary myringitis. 

Myringotome (miri-qgjtffum)^ Surg. [f. 
mod.L. myringa + -rbpos cutting, r epveiv to cut.] 
An instrument for perforating the membrana 
tympani. So Myringo-tomy, perforation of the 
membrana tympani. 

1879 St, George s Hasp. Rep. IX. 765 The patient then 
came down to Brighton, with a view of having myringo- 
tomy performed. *893 Arnold's Catal. Surg. Instr. 174 
Myringotome. 

Myriogramme, etc. : see Myria- i. 
Myriological (mi:ri(Hf -d^kal), a. [f. Myrio- 
I.OGUE + -IOAL.] Pertaining to a myriologue. 
1847-54 Webster. 

Myriologist (mirip-lodgist). Also err on. 
myria-. [formed as next + -ist.] One who sings 
or composes a myriologue. 


1847-34 Webster. 1869 Tozer High!. Turkey II. 241 In 
some places there are found women who are professed myrio- 
logists. *885 R. F. Burton Thousand Nights I, 137 note, 
English wants the word for the pracfica or myrialogist. 

Myriologue (mrriicflpg). [ad. mod.Gr. pivpio- 

X6yi[ov), corrupted f. /j.oipo\6yt(ov), f. pofpafate + 
Aoyos speech. Cf. moirologist.) An extemporaneous 
funeral song, composed and sung by a woman. 

1824 New . Monthly Mag. XI. 141 The myriologues (or 
laments) which are uttered on these occasions have all the 
characters of inspiration. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremer's 
Greece I. v. 136 The myriologues or songs for the dead. *869 
Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 229. 

Myriophyllit e (mirtffvlait), a. [f. Gr. pvplos 
countless A- (pvXXov leaf + -ite,] (See quot.) 

*882 Oc.ilvie, Myriophyllile, a kind of fossil root, with 
numerous fibres, found in the coal-measures. 

Myriopliyllous (mirwfrlas), a . Pot. [Formed 
as prec. + -ite.] Having a very large number of 1 
leaves or leaflets. 1836 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Myriopod, variant of Myriapod. 

Myriorama (mirifoe*ma, -a/ma), [f. Gr. pvpios 
countless + opapa view. Cf. panorama .] a. A 
picture made of a number of separate sections 
which are capable of being combined in numerous 
ways so as to form different scenes. 

1824 ( title ) Myriorama, a collection of many thousand 
landscapes designed by Mr. Clark on 16 oblong cards. 1832 
Encycl. Amer. IX. tt6 Myriorama , . . a sort of landscape 
kaleidoscope recently invented by Bres, of Paris, and im- 
proved by Clark, of London. .. With 16 cards 20,922,7 89,888,000 
changes may be made. 

to. An entertainment consisting of a succession of 
a large number of views. 

1901 Westm. Gas. 7 Dec. 3/2 The School Board has paid 
for the admission of 2,000 children to a myriorama. *901 
Scotsman 12 Mar. 7/3 Mr. C. W. Poole.. opened a short 
season’s engagement with his myrioramic entertainment. 

Myrioscope (mi’ridskoep). [f. Gr. pvpios 
countless: see - scope.] (See quot.) 

1873 Knight Diet. Mich. 1304/2 Myrioscope, this is a va- 
riation of the kaleidoscope, and.. depends upon the multi- 
plication of images, which coalesce in such manner as to 
form a geometrical pattern. 

Myriotheism (mi-ri^iz’m). rare- 1 , [f. Gr. 
pvpios countless + 6e-os god + - 18 M.] Belief in, or 
worship of, an infinity of gods. 

1818 Coleridge in Lit. Rem.p 1838) III. 183 See the in- 
fluence of the surrounding myriotheism in the dea Mors l 

Myristic (mai-,miri*stik),o. Chem. [f. med.L. 
(nux)myristica (Diefenbach), adopted by Linnaeus 
as the generic name of the nutmeg-tree, f. Gr. pvpi- 
£eiv to anoint.] Myristic acid : a fatty acid found 
in nutmeg-oil and other vegetable and animal fats. 
Hence Myri’state, a salt of myristic acid. 

1848 Brande Man. Chem. 1263 Nutmeg butter consists of 
three fatty substances, two of which are soluble, but the 
third nearly insoluble in common alcohol; this latter has 
been termed Myristine ; when purified . - it may be rendered 
nearly colorless and inodorous, and is then a compound of 
glycerine with myristic acid. Ibid., Myristate of potassa, 
..Myristate of baryta. *868 Fortunes' Chem. (ed. 10) 730 
Myristic Acid, - occurs as a glyceride in Nutmeg-butter and 
Otoba fat. Ibid. 731 The myristates of the alkali-metals. . 
are soluble in water. 

So Myri*sticene, the terpene obtained from 
volatile oil of nutmeg. Myri'sticin : see quots. 
Myri'sticol, an oxygenated oil forming the chief 
constitutent of volatile oil of nutmeg. Myri'stin, 
the glyceride of myristic acid. Myxi’stone, a 
crystalline substance obtained by the distillation of 
calcium myristate. 

1872 J. H. Gladstone in Jrnl. Chem. Soc. Ser. n. X. 3 
I would suggest the following Hydrocarbon from Nut- 
meg 'Myristicene. 1839 Ure_ Diet. Arts 908 The oil of 
mace, lets fall, after a certain time, a concrete oil under the 
form of a crystalline crust, called by John *myristicine. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed, 6) 464 Oil of Nutmeg contains 
..several fatty acids in combination with glycerin, the most 
considerable of which is myristicin. 187a J. H. Gladstone 
in jfrnl. Chem. Soc. Ser. n, X. n *Myristicol. *848 ♦My- 
ristine [see Myristic]. 1868 Fownes' Chem, (ed. 10) 731 
Myristin..is obtained by pressing nutmegs between hot 
plates. r8s4 R. D. Thomson Cycl. Chem., *Myristone. 
Myrik(e, etc., obs. forms of Mdrk, etc. 
Myrmecic (ms-mu-sik), a. rare— 1 , [f. Gr. pvp- 
prjK-, ixvpprjt ant + -10.] Ant-like. 

1905 H. W. & F. G. Fowler tr. Lucian III. 137 They no 
doubt have, on their modest myrmecic scale, their archi- 
tects and politicians. 

Myrmeco- (maum/kc, 4 qr, maimrkt?), com- 
bining form of Gr. paipp.t]K-, pvppari£, ant, used in a 
few scientific terms. Myrmecolo’gical a., pertain- 
ing to myrmecology. Myrmeco Togist, a student 
or professor of myrmecology (in recent Diets.). 
MyrmecoTogy, the department of study concerned 
with ants (ibid.). Myrmeco’pliagld, Myrmeco’- 
pliagine, a member of the genus Myrmecophaga 
[Gr. -epay os eating], family Myrmecophagidse, or 
sub-family Mymiecophaginm of ant-eaters. Myr- 
meco-phagous a., ant-eating, belonging to the 
genus Myrmecophaga, Myrmexophile, amyrme- 
cophilous insect. Myrmeco’pMIous a., applied (a) 
to insects that live in ant-hills, {b) to plants living 
sy mbiotically with ants or fertilized by them. Myr- 


meco’pMly,theconditionofbeingmyrmecophilous. 
Myrmecopho'Mo a., refusing the society of ants. 
Myrme’cophyte, a myrmecophilous plant. 

*886 Nature 7 Jan. 240 *Myrmecological studies, by Herr 
G. Adlerz. *883 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 66 These 
accessory articulations are well exemplified in the Dasypodids 
and *Myrmecophagids. Ibid. 39 The palatines and ptery- 
goids of the two sides not meeting as they do in the 
♦Myrmecophagines. 1840 Owe.dmZool. Voy. Beagle 1 .87 The 
cervical vertebrae do actually differ in two*myrmecophagous 
species. 1898 Nat. Sci. May 326 The larvae at the same time 
b f 6th myrmecoid and myrmecophagous. Ibid. 324 The pro- 
geny (eggs, larvae and nymphs) . .can also be utilised by the 
♦myrmecophiles. *866 Intell, Obseru. No. 56. 128 Other 
♦myrmecophilous coleoptera. 1888 Nature 20 Dec. 172 
M yrmecophilous plan ts. 1898 Nat. Sci. May 325 The search 
for the liquids secreted by Aphides does not usually consti- 
tute a true case of ♦myrmecophily. 1897 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
L. 829 The plant, becoming *myrmecophobic. .achieves an 
economy of nutritive forces, xgoa J. M. Coulter Plant 
Studies 162 Very definite arrangements are made by certain 
plants for harboring ants, which in turn guard them against 
the attack of leaf-cutting insects and other foes. These 
plants are called ♦Myrmecophytes. 

II Myrmeco'bitlS(m3imi'kJu -biffs). Alsoangli- 
cized. myrmecobe (in Diets.). [mod.L (Water- 
house, Proc. Zool. Soc., July 1836), a. Gr. pvpprj- 
Kupios, f. pvp/xrjie{o)-, -pi]£ ant + -fiios living, thovv 
to live.] A genus of insectivorous marsupials, 
typical of the sub- family Myrmecobiinse,-, an animal 
of this genus. 

*838 Owen in Trans. Geol. Soc. Ser. n. (1842) VI. 64 The 
Phascolothere resembles the Myrmecobiusm. ore than it does 
the Opossum. 1841 Waterhouse Marsupia.Ua 145 Banded 
Myrmecobius..Red Myrmecobius. 1887 Heilprin Disirib. 
Anirn, 99 The native ant-eater, or striped myrmecobius. 
Hence Myrmeco’bian., an animal of this genus. 
1839-47 Todd’s Cycl. Anat, III. 260/1 The Myrmecobians 
..shelter themselves in the hollows of trees. 

Myrmecoid (msumzkoid), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 
pvpprjKouS-TjS, f. Gr. pvppri£ ant.] Ant-like- 
1861 Eng. Worn. Dorn. Mag. III. 50 It was observed by a 
very ancient and learned individual, that the sluggard might 
imbibe information by inspecting the regularity of myrme- 
coid evolutions. 1898 Nat, Sci, May 326 Myrmecoid ani- 
mals can be protected by this resemblance, .against in- 
sectivorous birds which do not eat ants. 
Myrmeleon^oimfl/^n). [mod.L. (Linnseus), 
contracted f. myrmecoleon, in med.L. mirmicoleon 
(a. Gr. pvppirjKoKicov, f. p.vpp.T]£ ant + Xeoov lion).] 
A genus of Myrmeleon[i)idce, ; a member of this 
genus, an ant-lion. 

1802 Bingley A nim. Biog. (1813) III. 241 The Common 
Myrmeleon, or Ant-lion. 1840 J. O. Westwood Introd. 
Mod. Classif. Insects II. 4* Larva of Myrmeleon. 1883 
C. F. Holder Marvels A nine. Life 207 We shall find in 
the sand y spots . . the myrmeleon. 

Myrmicine (msumissin), a. Ent. [ad. mod.L. 
Myrmicinx, f- Myrmica (Latreille, f. Gr. pvppoqK-, 
-pr)£ ant) : see -ire.] Of or belonging to the sub- 
family Myrmicinx of stinging ants. 

188, Cassells Nat. Hist. V, 381 The Turf Ant ( Formica 
flava) is often found occupying one side of its hillock, with 
a colony of another Myrmicine Ant ( Myrmica scabrinodis) 
comfortably established on the other. 

Myrmidon (mo-jtmidsn). Forms: a. 5 mirmy- 
dane, -en, myrmaidon, rmirmindone, -mon- 
don, 5, 7 mer-, 5, 8 mir-, myrmydon, 6 myr-, 
6-7 mix-, 7-8 mermidon, 7- myrmidon. / 3 . 5 
mi-, myrondone, mi-, myrundone. [ad. L. 
Myrmidon-es pi., a. Gr. Mvp/nSdves.] 

1 . (With capital M.) One of a warlike race of 
men inhabiting ancient Thessaly, whom, according 
to the Homeric story, Achilles led to the siege of 
Troy [Iliad H. 684). 

a. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 4597 Achilles cam thenne faste 
saylande Withaile his gode Mirmydanes. Ibid. 7353 Achilles 
with Iris Murmindones. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8666 The Myr- 
maidons, his men, haire maistur can take. *398 Marston 
Sco. Villanie ill. viii, What Mirmidon, or hard Dolopian, 
What sauage minded rude Cyclopian 1 *606 Shaks. Tr. (- 
Cr. v. viii. 13 On Myrmidons, cry you all a maine, Achilles 
hath the mighty Hector slaiue. a 1618 Sylvester Wood- 
mans Bear lxxv, Marble-hearted Mermidon. ^ *713 Pope 
Iliad 1. 238 Go, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons. 1833 
Penny Cycl. I. 84/2 [Achilles] allowed his friend.. Patroclus 
..to lead the Myrmidons, his followers, out to battle. 

/ 3 . 14x2-20 Lydg. Che-on. Troy n. 8374 pe ..ferse Achille 
Ariuea is with his knyrtes alle, Mirundones whom men are 
wont to calle. *471 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) 574 
And then arryued the right stronge Achilles with his myron- 
dones. Ibid. 634 Mirondones. Ibid, 63s Myrundones. 
to. Used of Achilles himself. 

*6o6 Shaks . Tr. $ Cr. 1. iii. 378 For that will physicke the 
great Myrmidon, Who broyles in lowd applause. 

2 . iramf. A soldier of (one’s) body-guard; a 
faithful follower or servant. ? Obs. 

Cf. Shaks. Tr. % Cr. v. vii. x, 

c x6io Bkaum. & Fl. Phil aster v, iv,Weare thy Mirmtdons, 
thy Guard, thy Rorers. X640 Glapthorne Wallenstein 11. 
ii, Fall on my Mirmidon, While we retreat. 1698 Farquhar 
Love $ Bottle hi. ii, Now, my myrmidons, foil on. 1748 
Richardson ^ Clarissa HI. xiii. 88 Who knows what con- 
sequences might have follow’d upon;. my projected visit, 
followed by my Myrmidons? 1820 T. Hope A nasi, (ed. a) 
III, xiii. 332 Part of my myrmidons hid their apparatus 
and persons near the quarter which 1 meant to alarm. 1821 
Scott Kenilw. i, Which produced the following dialogue, 
betwixt the myrmidons of the bonny Black Bear £«■< hostler 
and tapster]. 
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3 . An unscrupulously faithful follower or hire- 
ling ; a hired ruffian ; a base attendant. 

1649 Milton Eikon. iv. 30 He sallied out from Whitehall, 
with those trusty Myrmidons, to block up.. the House of 
Commons, 1 665 Pepys Diary 12 July (1877) IV. 14 He 
spoke contemptibly of Holmes and his mermidons, that 
came to take down the ships from hence. 1749 Fielding 
Tom fanes xv. v, The Door flew open, and in came Squire 
Western, with his Parson, and a Set of Myrmidons at his 
Heels. 1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall ii, His myr- 
midon on this occasion was a little rednosed butler. 1874 
Farrar Christ it., lx. 372 Herod and his corrupt hybrid 
myrmidons 'set Him at nought’. 

transf. 1839 in Spirit Metrop._ Conserv. Press (1840) II. 
463 Acts which, .are not only being perpetrated by British 
ministers, but are openly confessed and unblushingly gloried 
in by their myrmidons of the press. i36o Russell Diary 
India II. vii. 142 The Southern who harried their glens 
with his canine myrmidons in the evil days ere King Jamie 
annexed England to Scotland. 

b. Chierty myrmidon of the law, of justice ; 
applied contemptuously to a policeman, bailiff, or 
other inferior administrative officer of the law. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant Crew , Myrmidons , the Con, 
stable’s Attendants. . ; also the Watchmen. 1714 Spectator 
No. 616 f 4, 1 have just left the Right Worshipful and his 
Myrmidons about a Sneaker of Five Gallons. 1800 Byron 
Bards Rev. 467 Bow-street myrmidons. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Budge ixvt, His complaint should be. .fully stated. . 
to all the inferior myrmidons of justice. 1863 Conf of 
Ticket of Leave Man 160 Lest my foes, the myrmidons of 
the law, should track the golden stream back to its sources. 

Myrmidonian (ma.1mid0a-.nian), a. [f. Myr- 
midon -t- -IAN.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
Myrmidons. 

1624 in Bedell Lett. ii. 48 All those Myrmidonian fights 
and bloudie encounters. 163a Lithgow Trav. n. 72 That 
Mirmidonian Phillip, and these Epirean worihies, Pyrhus 
and Scanderberg. 1717 Pope Iliad ix. 244 The Myrmi- 
donian tents and vessels. 1804 J. Larwood No Gun Boats 
18 Every bark would become a Trojan Horse . . the myr- 
midonian cohorts would issue from its fatal carcase. 

Tf 2 . Used for : Pertaining to ants. 
[Pseudo-etymological association with Gr. avpat)? ant.] 
*747 Gould Eng. Ants 106 The Myrmidonian and Jet 
Settlements are particularly delighted with Juices. 1818 
Kirby & Sp. Entomal, xviL (ed. 2) II. 72 As the exploits of 
frogs and mice were the theme of Homer’s muse, so, .might 
I celebrate.. the exhibition of Myrmidonian valour. 

t Myrmidonize, v. Obs. rare-'-, [f. Myr- 
midon 4- -ize.] tram. To make callous. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. 25 She hath steeled my soft im- 
presume hart, and mirmidoniz’d myne eies. 

Myrobalan (maiqrbalan). Forms: a. 6-8 
miro-, (7 mera-, muro-),6-myro-,mira-,myra~ ; 
(6 -bolon),6-7 (9) -bolane, (7-balan.e, 9 -balam, 
-um,-bolam,-um.),6--bolaTi, -balan. Ii. 7mira-, 
marablane. [a. F. myrobolan (= It., Sp. mint* 
bolano, Pg. tuyra-) or its source L. myrobalanum, 
a. Gr. fivpoBakauos (1) perh. the ben-nut, (2) in 
mod. Gr., emblic, f. pvpo-v unguent, balsam + 
fiahavos acom, date, ben-nut. 

Known colloq. amongst dyers as m'rabs.] 

1 . The astringent plum-like fruit of species of 
Terminalia (N. 0 . Combretacex ), e. g. T. Bellerica 
(see Belleric), T, Chebula (see Chebule, Chebu- 
nc), T. ciirina : formerly used mediciually, but 
now chielly in dyeing, tanning, and ink-making. 
Emblic Myrobalan : see Emblic. 

a. 1530 Palsgr. 245/2 Mirabolon a frute, mirdboian. 1333 
Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 68 Myrabolones, callyd Kebuli. 
c 1540 in Vicarfs Anat. (1888) 22 6 Putt therto of mirobolane 
cytrine pouldered, one vnee. 136a Bullein Bulwarks, Bk, 
Simples (1579) 62 Who so vseth to eate often of Myrobalans 
being conaite, shall not seeme olde, sayth Mesue. 1610 B, 
Jonson Alch. iv. ii, Shee melts Like a Myrobalane. i6n 
Cotgr., Myrobalan citrin, the yellow, or Citron Myrobalan. 
*626 Bacon Sylva § 644 There be Fruits, that are Sweet 
beforethey be Ripe : As Myrabolanes. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist . 
Drugs I. 141 The Indian Myrobalans are small long Fruit, 
of the Size of a Child’s Finger End. 1803 Phil, Trans. 
XCIII. 267 The infusion of Myrobalans from the East 
Indies, differed from the other astringent infusions. 1883 
Madras Mail 5 Dec. 27/1 It is only when the ruling price 
of myrabolams is too high that inferior tanning materials 
are in request. _ 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea- waif 205 Indian 
produce, of which cotton, linseed, and myrabolums formed 
the staple. 

p. 1617 Minsheu Ductor 8264 Mirablane, [Ibid. 8510 
Myrahalane, 8514 Murobolane.] 1624 Ford & Dekker Sun’s 
Darling it, i, Marmalades,, .ponadoes, marablane [etc.]. 

2 . A variety of plum. 

16S4 [see Primordial sb. a]. 1767 Abercrombie Ev. Man 
his own Gardener (1803) 673/1 Plums. .Myrobalan, Apricot 
plum [etc.], i860 Hogg Fruit Man . 232 Plums. .Cherry 
(Early Scarlet . , Myrobalan). 

3. at (rib., as myrobalan tree ; + myrobalan ben., 
+ date, the ben-nut; myrobalan plum, f(a) ■* 
sense 1 ; (/) ** sense 2, 

170 6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Myrolalannm, a Fruit, call’d 
by Apothecaries 'Myrobalan Ben, or the Nut of Egypt. 160X 
Holland Pliny x_it, xxii. II. 163 Of the 'Myraboian Date. 
1598 Flowo, Citrine,. , a. kinde of *mirabolane plum. 1708 
[see Emblic]. 1731 Miller Card. Did, Prunus; fructu 
retundo, nigro-purpureo..Myitsba\m Plum. 1333 Eden 
Decades (Arb.l 100 A greate multitude of certeine beastes 
..creping as thicke as antes aboute the *mytobolane trees, 
t My roa. Obs, App. a servant, underling. 
c 1440 fork My st, xxx. 139 Loke (rat no man nor no myron 
of myne . . be neghand me nere. Ibid. 147 ; xxxiu, 62. 


Myronic (mohynik), a. Cktm. [ad. F. myro- 
nique (Fussy), f, pvpov unguent, perfume.] In 
myronic acid , an acid obtained from black mustard. 
Hence Klyronate, a salt of myronic acid. 

1840 Pereira Elan. Nat. Med. 1267 Myronic acid. Ibid. 
The alkaline myronates are crystalhzable. 1873 Hooker 
tr. le Maout $ Decaisne's Bot. 232 Black mustard.. contains 
a fixed, .oil.. This volatile oil.. is produced by the action 
of a peculiar albuinine (myrosine) on the myronic acid con- 
tained in the seed. f 

t MyrO’pollst. Obs. [f. Gr. pvposrw\Tjs (f. pvpo-v 
ointment + -ttwAt/s seller, imXeiy to sell) + -1ST.] 
A dealer in ointments or perfumery. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Myropolist, a seller of sweet 
Oyls, Ointments or Perfumes. [Hence in Phillips, Bailey, 
and later Diets.] 1637 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 689 He 
that handled or sold them [re. unguents] was called an Un- 
guentaryand Myropolist. 

Myrosin (msD'ri’sin). Client . Also -ine, -yne. 
[ad. F. myrosyne (Bussy), f. Gr. pvpo-v unguent, 
perfume + -yne^- in, -ine), with intercalated i.] 
A nitrogenous ferment contained in the seeds of 
black mustard. 

1840 Pereira Eletn. Mat. Med. 1267 Black mustard con- 
tains myronate of potash, myrosyne, fixed oil [etc.]. 1873 
[see Mvkonic], 1874 Garrod & Baxter Mat. Med. 145 
The zymotic action of.. yeast, diastase,. .and myrosin. 

Myrospermin (msiemspS'imin). Chern, Also 
-ine. [f. mod.L. Myrosperm-um (f. Gr. pvpo-v bal- 
sam -t- crireppa seed) + -IN.] (See quot.) 

1842 [see Mykoxyline]. 

2/Lyrour(e, -owre, obs. forms of Mirror sb. 
Myroxocarpin (msirp ksokaupin). Chem. [f. 
mod.L. Myrox(ylon) +Carpin,] A crystallizable 
substance obtained from white Peru balsam, Myro- 
xylon (now Myrospermuni) peruiferum. So Myro- 
xylic a., Myro'xylina (see quots.). 

1842 Pereira Elem. Mat. Med. 1561 Richter asserts, that 
oil of balsam of Peru is composed of two distinct oils ; — 
one, called myrospermine, which is soluble in alcohol ; the 
other, termed myroxiline, insoluble in alcohol. 1848 Brands 
Man. Client. 1391 By the action of an alcoholic solution 
of potassa upon cinnanuine, Plantamour obtained a com- 
pound which he has designated Myroxylic acid- 1854 R. D. 
Thomson Cycl. Chem., Myroxocarpine. 

Myrr, Myrren : see Murr, Murrain. 

Myrrh 1 (m§i). Forms: 1 myrra, murra, 1,4 
murre, 1-6 myrre, 2-6 mirre, 4 merre, mirr, 4-5 
myre, 4, 6 mir, 5 mere, myr, 5-6 myrr, 5-7 
mirrhe, 6-7 mirrh, myrrhe, 7- myrrh. Also in 
L. form 4 mirra, 6-8 myrrha. [OE. myrra, 
myrre, murra — OS. myrra (MDu. myrrt, mirre, 
Hu. mirre), OHG. myrrd, tnirrd, murrd, (MHG. 
mirre, G. myrr he), ON. mirra ; also OF. mirre 
(nth c.), mod.F. myrrhe, It., Sp. mirra:— L. 
murra , murrha, myrrha, a. Gr. pvppa, of Semitic 
origin (Arab, murr, Heb. tnor).~\ 

1 . A gum-resin produced by several species of 
Commiphora ( Balsamodendron ), esp. C. Myrrha 
(see 2) : used for perfumery and as an ingredient 
in incense. Also Med., the tincture made from this. 

In early use almost always with reference to the offering 
of myrrh by the Magi to our Lord. 

C825 Vesp. Ps. xliv. <5 Myrre & dropa & smiring, C97S 
Ruskw. Gosp. Matt. «. n, & ontynden heora goldhord 
brohtun him lac gold recils & murra [ Ags . Gosp. myrre, 
Hatton Gosp. mirre]. ciooo /Elfric Horn. (TnJ 1. 118 
Myrra de5,.|>mt |>aet deade fiaesc eaSelice ne rotaS. C1200 
Triit, Coil. Horn. 43 Gold bicumeS to kinge. Recheles to 
gode. mirre to dea51iche men. <21300 Cursor M. 1:150a 
Attropa gaf gift 0 inir, A smerl o selcuth bitturnes. c 1386 
Chaucer /Cut's T. 2080 And garlandes hangynge with ful 
many a flour, The Mirre, thencens, with ai so greet odour, 
C 1450 Myrc Bestial 49 Myrre ys an oynement pat kepyth ded 
bodyes from rotyng. 1 1530 Bale Image Both Ch. 1. ii. D. v, 
The odoriferous myrrha geueth forth the swete smelle of 
ail good christen workes. 163a Crash aw Carmen Deo Nostro 
Wks. (1904) 198 Mountains.of myrrh, and Beds of species. 
167a Wiseman {founds it. i. 2 Put a Pea in the middle of 
it, with Tincture of Myrrhe and Honey of Roses. 1797 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XII. 372 The Troglodite myrrh was 
superior to every species of Arabian myrrh. 1803 Med. 
Jrnl, IX, 270 A mixture of three drachms of myrrh, one 
drachm and a half of baisamus Peruvlanus or canadensis 
[etc.]. 1833 Penny Cycl. III. 345/1 Myrrh in sorts is the 
terra applied to various inferior and adulterated kinds. 1831 
Longf. Gold. Leg., Nativity vi, Another goblet ! quick 1 
and stir, Pomegranate juice and drops of myrrh.. therein 1 
1 2. Any shrub or tree that yields the gum-resin, 
esp. Commiphora ( Balsamodendron ) Myrrha. 

c 140a Lydg, Comp/. BU Knt. 66 , 1 saw ther Daphne. .The 
myrre also, that wepeth ever of kinde. a 1430-1330 Myrr, 
our Ladye 283 Myrre is a tree that groweth fyue cubytes 
in lengthe. 1603 Drayton Heroic. Ep. iv, 141 Turn’d into 
a Myrrhe, Whose dropping; Liquor ever weepes for her. 
1634 Milton Comus 937 With Groves of myrrhe, and cin- 
namon. 

3 . altrib. as myrrh-bush, -posy, -wine ; myrrh- 
breathing, -distilling adjs. ; myrrh resin (see 
quot.) ; myrrh-seed, a book-name for Myrosper- 
tnum pubescens\ myrrh-shrub = sense 2 ; *)• myrrh 
wine, myrrhed wine. See also Myrrh-tree. 

i6»6 R. C. T tines’ Whistle 1112 One kisse From thy 
•mirre-breathing mouth. 1605 Drayton Idea liii, Sweet 
mirrh-breathing Zephire. 1833 Tennyson Lotos Eaters 103 
Yonder amber Tight, Which will not leave the *myrrh-bush 
on the height. 1624 Quarles Sum's Sonn. (1714) 354 , 1 
Op’d my Door, my ’’Myrrh-distilling Door. 1749 Laving- 


ton Enthus. Meth. <$• Papists n. (1734! 8 Christ gaue her so 
large a share of the ’Myrrh-posy of his Passion, that fre- 
quently under an Alienation of her Senses she would throw 
herself on her Back on the Ground. 1854 R. D. Thomson 
Cycl. Chem,, *i\tyrrh Resin.. .Obtained from myrrh by 
alcohol; yellowish-brown, hard and brittle. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. II. 772/2 '"Myrrh-seed, Myrospermuni pubescens. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 666 Balsamodendron Myrrha. 
The 'Myrrh Shrub. 2878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cout. II. 
xii. 330 Where the myrrh and bdellium shrubs exhaled their 
fragrance. 1609 Bp. Hall Passion Berm. Wks. (1625) 4*3 S. 
Marke calls this draught, olvov eVfj.vpv1071.eVot/, *Myrrh-wme. 
Myrrh. 2 [ad. late L, myrrhis, murr is 

(see Myrrhis).] The aromatic plant, Myrrhis 
odorata (N. O. l/mbelliferee). Sweet Cicely. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccxcix. 82 Great Cheruill, or 
Myrrhe. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life A Death (1650) 32 
These yield a Robust heat, especially. .Valerian, Myrrhe, 
Pepper-wort, Elder-flowers, Garden-cherviie. 1741 Compl. 
Fant.-Piece u. iii. 378 Your Myrrhs should likewise now 
have frequent Water given them. 1832 Johnson Cottage 
Card. Diet., Myrrhis.. .This is the British Myrrh, formerly 
used in various ways. 1886 Britten & Holland Piant-n., 
Myrrh, Myrrhis odorata,.. Cumb.; Aberdeensh. 

My ‘rrhate, sb. £f. Myrrh-io + -ate L] A salt 
of myrrliic acid, 1843 [see Myrrhic]. 

tMyrrhate, a. Obs. rare -K [ad. L. myrrh- 
dt-usS.myrrhaHix’e.'&pf: see - ate 2 .] «= Myrrhed a. 

1639 Hammond On Ps. lx. 3 Thou hast made us to drink 
the wine of astonishment. [Paraphrase :] Thou hast . . given 
us a myrrhate draught. 

+ Myrrhean, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L .myrrhe- 
us (f. myrrha Myrrh 1 ) + -an.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Myrrhine, Myrrhean. .of myrrhe, 
made of myrrhe, seasoned with myrrhe. 

Myrrhed (maid), ppl. a. rare. [f. Myrrh l + 
-ED, after L. myrrhatus.] a. Mixed with myrrh. 

c 1450 Mirour Salnacioun xxv. (Roxb.) 92 And thas gyves 
myrred wyne to Jhu crist forto drinke Y l heresies vndere 
coloure of trewth to teche folk swynke. 1620 J. Hayward 
Sand. Troub, Soul 11. ix. 221 And_ first they offered him 
myrrhed wine, which was a composition . . to dull . . the seuere 
sence of death. 1903 D. Smith Days of His Flesh xlix. 
492 note, The offering of the myrrhed wine to Jesus before 
the crucifixion. 

b. Sprinkled with myrrh. 

1609 S. W. Marie Magd. Fnnerall Teares 29 To vnwrap 
so mangled a bodie out of mirrhed cloathes, without tearing 
of any skinne, or leauing on any mirrhe, is. .impossible. 

Myrrhic (ma-rik, mi-rik), a. [f. Myrrh! p 
- 10.] In myrrhic acid, a substance obtained by 
heating the resin of myrrh. 

1840 Pereira Elem. Mat Med. 1189 Hard resin (myrrhic 
acid ?). .soluble in caustic alkalies, forming resinates (myrrh- 
ates?). 2848 Brands Alan, Chem. 1584. 

Myrrhin. Chem. [f. Myrrh! + -in.] That 
part of myrrh which is soluble in alcohol. 

1843 Chem. Gaz. III. 265 The resin of myrrh., is. a neutral 
resin, and may be called Myrrhine. *863 Watts Diet. Ghent. 

Myrrhine, a . 1 and sb. : see Murrbine. 
t Myrrhine, af Obs.~° [ad. L. myrrhin-us, 
f. myrrha Myrrh!: see -ine.] «= Myrrhean. 

1656 [see Myrrhean], 

|| Myrrhis (ma-ris, mi-ris). [late L., a. Gr. 
pvppis. ] = Myrrh 2 . (Now only as generic name.) 

_ 1348 Turner Names I/erbes (E.D.S.) 54 Myrrhis is called 
in Cambrygeshyre casshes, in other places mockecheruel. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 202 Myrrhis, which some call 
Smyrrhiza, others Myrrha, is passing like vnto Hemlocke. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Myrrhis, Mock-Chervil. 

Myrrhite (ma rait, mi*-). Also 6-7 mirrite. 
[ad. L. tnyrrhlles, a.Gr. pvpptrr]s (sc. \l 0 os), f. pvppa. 
Myrrh 1 : see -ite.] Murrhine stone. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest I. 15 The Mirrite is a Gem, 
both in taste and colour like to Myrrhe. 1688 Holme 
Armoury n. 40/2. 1855 Ogilvie SuppL, Myrrhite, a kind 
of precious stone. 

Myrrh ol (ma’rpl, mi-rpl). Chem. (Also -ole.) 
[f. Myrrh l + -ol.] (See quot.) 

1845 Chem. Gaz. III. 263 The distilled oil of myrrh 
(Myrrhole). 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. s.v. Myrrh. 
Myrrhophore (ma*Mlo®i, mi-r/f-). [ad. Gr. 
*pvppo<p 6 pos, i. pvppa Myrrh! + .(pipers bearing, 
<ptpHv to bear.] (See quot. 1848 and Mark xvi. 1.) 

1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1850) 218 The 
women who carry the spices and perfumes to the tomb of 
Jesus are called, in Greek Art, the Myrrhophores. 1899 
Reliquary Jan. 44 The three boxes containing the sweet 
spices prepared by the Myrrhophores to anoint our Saviour. 

Myrrh-tree. [Myrrh !.] =» Myrrh 1 2. 

In MSS. of the Wycliffite Bible myrre tree occurs in 
several places as a variant reading for myrte tree. 

138a Wyclif Gen. xliii. ix The licoure of myrre tree, and 
of therebynt, and of almaundis. a 1400 Propr. Sanct. in 
Archiv Stud. neu.Spr. LXXXI. 301 Mirre-tre |>at 3iueJ> 
two-maner gummes. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 5a The Mirhe 
tree, sayth Plinie, groweth in the pastures and woods of 
Arabia. 1601 Lvov Love's Metam. 1. ii. 103 Cinyras that 
with furie followed his daughter Mirrha, till shee was 
chaunged to a Mirre tree. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 
571/2 The myrrh-tree, .is a native of Abexim in Ethiopia. 
1867 Tristram Nat, Hist Bible xii. 363 Many modern 
travellers have noticed the Myrrh tree both in Arabia Felix 
(Saba) and in Eastern Africa. 

Myrrhy (m§ ri), a. [f. Myrrh 1 + -y 1.] Smell- 
ing like or redolent of myrrh. 

184a Browning Waring v\, Some pigeon, from the myrrhy 
lands, Rapt by the whirlblast to fierce Scythian strands. 
1857 Chamb. Jrnl. VII. 224 The sweet myrrhy buds that 
ow on the wood-apple. 2860 Sir T. Martin Horace 135 
er myrrhy hair [ Carm . m. iv. 22 murre urn. .crinem\. 
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Myrriad, Myrrour(e, obs. ff. Myriad, Mirror. 
Myrsen. : see Meerschaum. 
t Myrt. Obs. Also 5 mirte, 6 myrte, 7 mirt. 
[ad. L. myrt-us, a. Gr. px /pros. Cf. F. myrte, It., 
Sp., Pg. mirto. ] = Myrtle. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. lv. 13 For the nettle shal growe the tre 
that is clepid myrt. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. hi. 1004 Six 
sester old wyn do to mirtes bayis v pound, c 1550 Lloyd 
Treas. Health c 8 Syrupes of myrte, of licorise, of Cala- 
niente. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 1, 26 The frutes of 
bioudie myrts. 1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 170 
Sweet-breath’d Sicamour and Mirt. 
b. attrib. (see also Myrt-tree). 

1535 Coveroale 2 Esdras (= Nek.) via. 15 Pynebraunches, 
Myrtbraunches, Palmebraunches._ 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
A path. 40 b, Slype Myrte berries in oyle of Violettes. 1562 
Turner Herbal u. 61 The brothe of Myrtilles or Myrte sedes. 

Myrtaceous (maittfijss), a. Hot. [f. mod.L. 
Myrtace-m , fem. pi. of late L. myrlaceus (Celsus), 
f. myrt-us Myrt : see -aceous.] Of the N. O. 
Myrtacete, to which the myrtle belongs. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. 123/2 Myrtaceous plants with white 
blossoms. 1866 Treas. Bot. 773/1 A myrtaceous tree. 

Myrtal (m 5 \tial), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
myrtal-is , f. myrt-us Myrt + -al.] a. adj. Be- 
longing to Lindley’s 1 alliance ’ Myrtales, consisting 
of the myrtles and allied plants, b. sb. A plant 
of this ‘ alliance ’. 

1846 Lindley V eget. Kingd. 716 The Myrta! Alliance. 
Ibid. 722 An instance of the approach of Myrtals to the 
Asteral Alliance. Ibid. 726 Myrtal Exogens. 

Myrtene (mautzn). Chem. [f. C. myrt-us Myrt 
+ -ene.] The terpene from volatile oil of myrtle. 
1872 J. H. Gladstone in Jrnl, Client. Soc. Ser. 11. X. 3, 
I would suggest the following .Hydrocarbon from 
Myrtle. Myrtene. 

Myrther, obs. form of Murder. 
Myrtifo'liate, a. rare- 1 , [f. L. myrt-us 
Myrt + folium leaf + -ate 2 .] Myrtle-leaved. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 619 A pretty Myrtifoliate Alnus. 
Myrtiform(m 5 rtif/)Tin), a. Anat. [ad. mod.L. 
myrtiform- is, f. myrt-us Myrt,] Of the shape of 
a myrtle-berry; in myrtiform caruncle, fossa. 

1840 W. J. E. Wilson Anat. Hade M. (1842) 34 The 
myrtiform fossa is divided from the canine fossa by a per- 
pendicular ridge. 1857 Bullock tr. Cazeaux’ Midwifery 
48 The myrtiform caruncles. 

+ Myrtine, a. Obs. [ad. late L. myrtin-us (in 
oleum myrtinum), f. myrt-us Myrt : see -ine.] 
Of myrtle. {Erroneously used in the first quot.) 

138a Wyclif Esther ii. 12 So onli that sixe monethis thei 
shutde ben enoynt with myrtine oile [Vulg. also myrrhino). 
X545 Raynold By rtk Manky nde 8r Take oyle Myrtine, oyle 
of rooses, of eche iiii. ounces. 

t Myrtite. Obs. [ad. late L. myrtites, a. Gr. 
pvpTiTTjS (oTpos).] Myrtle wine. 

c 1420 Patlad. on Husb. nr. 1093 Sone in this mone ek 
mirtite is to make.. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 49 Drunke 
with vineger, it is good against al venim of Serpents., 
against the Lizzards with Mirtite. 

Myrtle (msut’l), sb. Forms: 5 mirtillo, -ylle, 
6 mirt-, myrtel(l, -ylle, 6-8 mirtle, 7 mertle, 
mart-, mirt-, myrtil(l, 6- myrtle, [a. OF. mirt-, 
myrtille, fem. (1) myrtle-berry, (2) bilberry, 
whortleberry, also myrtil, rnasc. (— It. mirtillo 
myrtle-berry), ad. popular L. *myrtilla, -us, dim. 
of L. myrta, myrtus Myrt.] 

1 1 . The fruit or berry of the myrtle tree. Obs. 
c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cimrg. 53 Poudre of mirtillis. 1526 
Gt. Herbal cclxvii. (1529) P ij b, Mirte isa lytell tre so called, 
the whiche tre bereth a fruyte that is named Myrtylles. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens 462 Barley giuen with Mirtels, or wine, 

. -stoppeth the running of the belly. 1657 Coles Adam in 
E. lxxi. 135 Being boyled in red Wine with Pomegranat 
Kinds, and Myrtills, it stayeth the Lask. 173a Lediard 
S ethos II. x. 426 Boxes of myrtles and oranges. 

2 . A plant of the genus Myrtus (N. O. Myrtacem) , 
esp. M. communis, the Common Myrtle, a shrub 
growing abundantly in Southern Europe, having 
shiny evergreen leaves and white sweet-scented 
flowers, and now used chiefly in perfumery. 

The myrtle was held sacred to Venus and is used as an 
emblem of love. 

1562 Turner H trial tx. 60 b, Dioseorides maketh ii. sortes 
of sowen or set myrtel trees... But other writers make yet 
mo kyndes of Myrtilles. 1590 C'tess Pembroke Antonie 68 
Since then the Baies so well thy forehead knewe To Venus 
mirtles yeelded haue their place. x 6 xz Bible Isa. xli, eg, 
I will plant in the wildernes. .the Myrtle, and the Oyle tree. 
1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus’ Adntir. Events t4 The 
paTmes of my valour, and mirtles of my incomparable love. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 262 The fringed Bank with Myrtle 
crownd. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. II. 255 Myrtles flourish 
in the open air during the whole year. . 1784 Cowpkr Task 
in. 570 The spiry myrtle with unwith’ring leaf. 1846 Lind- 
ley Veget. Kingd. 737 Even the berries of the common 
Myrtle are esteemed in the Greek Archipelago, especially 
a sort with white fruit, 1864 Tennyson Islet 19 .Fairily- 
delicate palaces shine Mixt with myrtle and clad with vine. 

b. With qualifying word, applied to various 
species of the genus Myrtus , and other myrtace- 
ous genera, and (esp. in Australasia and U.S.) to 
plants of other Natural Orders resembling Myrtus. 

Crape, fringe, yew's, peach myrtle : see these words.. See 
also Miller Gard. Diet., Morris Austral Eng,, and Britton 
& Brown Amer. Flora. 

*578 Lyte Dodoens vr. xiu, 674 This herbe is called, .in 
English, Kneeholme, , . and Petigree, also we may cal it y* 
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wilde Myrtel. 1397 Gekap.of. Herbal til. Ixvit. 1226 Another 
kinde of Myrtill, called Myrtus minor, or noble Myrtill. 
x6oi Ground-myrtle [see Ground sb. 18 c]. 1607 Topsell 

Four-/. Beasts 132 The seede of blacke mirtle. 1752 
Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Myrtus, The broad-leaved 
Roman Myrtle. 1843 W. Baxter Brit. Plus nog. Bot, VI. 474 
Ruscusaculeatus. Prickly Butcher’s Broom. ..Wild Myrtle. 
Prickly Petigree. 1843-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. v. ri8 
Leiophyllum. .buxifotium (sand myrtle). 185a Mundy A n- 
tipodes 1. ii. 76 The South Sea myrtle, or Leptospermum. 
1884 Sargent Rep. Forests H. A mer. (10th Census IX) 41 
Ceanothus thyrsifolius. . . Blue Myrtle. 

e. Applied toplantsofthegenus Myriccr. (a) bog 
myrtle, Dutch myrtle, Sweet Gale, Myrica Gale ; 
( b ) Candleberry myrtle, W sx-myrtle, q. v. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 111. lxviii, 1228 Myrtus Brabantica. . 
Gaule, sweete Willow, or Dutch Myrtle tree. Ibid., Gaule 
or the wilde Myrtle. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 573/2 
Broad leaved Dutch myrtle, with spear-shaped, sharp 
pointed, dark-green leaves. 1826 Carrington Dartmoor 
176 Holne Chace..in swampy spots abounding with the 
myrica gale or Devonshire myrtle. 1866 Treas. Bot. 770/1 
M[yrica] Gaie, the Sweet Gale or Bog Myrtle, ..the badge 
of the Campbells. 

3 . Short for myrtle-green. 

1884 Christian World 17 Jan. 52/1 Very rich Brocaded 
Plush., in Myrtle. 1897 ‘Sarah Grand ’ Belli Bk. xxxix, 
Her white silk trimmed with myrtle. 

+ 4 . A kind of snuff. Obs. 

1713 Load. Gaz. No. 5394/4 Neat Mirtle Barcelona, at is. 
per Ounce. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as myrtle band, bark, blos- 
som, bough , bower, branch, bud, bush, crown, 
flower, grove , leaf, oil, shade, shntb, spray, sprig, 
twig, walk, wand, wreath ; myrtle-leaved, -like adjs.; 
myrtle bilberry (see quot.) ; myrtle bird (U.S. ), 
Dendroica (Silvicola) coronata , which, feeds on the 
berries of the candleberry myrtle; myrtle-bloom, 
a myrtaceous plant ; myrtle caudle, a candle of 
myrtle-wax; myrtle flag, grass, Acorus Calamus', 
myrtle green, a shade of green like that of myrtle 
leaves ; myrtle-greener, one who is dressed in 
myrtle green; myrtle sedge «= myrtle flag', 
t myrtle spurge, a species of spurge having leaves 
like those of the myrtle ; f myrtle thrush, ?nonce- 
transl. of Fr. (see quot.) ; myrtle wax, wax pro- 
duced by the candleberry myrtle, Myrica cerifera ; 
myrtle wine, wine made from myrtle-berries. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 431 Them she upstaies Gentty with 
“Mirtle band. 1864 Chamb. Encycl. V I. 641/2 “Myrtle bark 
is used for tanning in many parts of the south of Europe. 
1849 Rural Cycl. III. 538/1 ‘‘Myrtle Bilberry, — botanically 
Vaccinium Myrtillns. 1808-13 A, Wilson Amer. Ornith. 
(1831) 11 . 130 Yellow-rump Warbler. ..As December’s snows 
come on, they retreat to the lower countries of the southern 
States, where.. I found them. .among the. myrtles, from 
which circumstance, they were usually called, in that quarter, 
“myrtle birds. 1857 Thoreau .^?/rir/w»(i894li37, Isee many 
myrtle birds now about the house. 1840 Lindley Veget. 
Kingd. 718 To ‘Myrtleblooms and Melastomads the? Isc. 
Myrobalans] are related through Memecylon. *817 Shelley 
Re v. Islam ill. xxxiv. 6 The “myrtle-blossoms starring the 
dim grove. 1781 Cowfer Anti-Thelyphth. 174 His steed.. 
Whose bridle.. Hung not far off upon a “myrtle bough. 
1784 — Task 11. 215 Ausonia’s. .“myrtle bow’rs. 1611 Bible 
Nek. viii. 15 Pine branches, and “Myrtle branches. 1846 
Lindley Veget. Kingd. 737 “Myrtle buds and berries, 1555 
Vkaek ASneidm. (1558) 49 With roddes vpright&braunches 
thick a “myrtyl bushe ther grew. *701 Jefferson in 
Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. 535/2 “Myrtle candles of last 
year out. 1813 Scott Trierm. r. xvi, One wreath’d them 
with a “myrtle crown. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
II. 344 “Myrtle Flag. Sweet Smelling Flag, or Calamus. 
Sweet “Myrtle-grass. 1684 R. Waller Nat Exper. 85 
“Mirtle Flower water. 71793 Coleridge Lines Autumnal 
Even. 52 Love.. in Joy’s red nectar dips His myrtle flower. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 134 The Major in.. a 
“myrtle-green coat. Ibid. 155 While the “myrtle-greeners 
and others distribute themselves .. here, there, and every- 
where. 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 865 This said, she.hasteth 
to a “myrtle grove. 1601 Holland Pliny xxtu. ix. The 
powder of drie “Myrtle leaves. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. m. 
xli. 9 The Mome-dew on the Mertle leafe. 1688 Holme 
Armoury hi. xii. 437/1 'The Mirtle Leaf Pen-Knife, it is a 
Pen-Knife with two edges, resembling a Mirtle Leaf, orrather 
a Javeline head. 1849 M, Arnold Mod. Sappho 49 Hast 
thou with myrtle-leaf crown'd him, 0 Pleasure? 1731 
Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Rhus, 'The “Myrtle-leav’d Sumach. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Thymelsea, Hoary “myrtle- 
like leaves. 1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 141 The 
yellow-green leaves, .give out their myrtle-like odour. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. Table, “Mirtle oyle, 1611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Myrtin, Huile myrtin , Mirtle oyle; oyle extracted from 
Mirtle leaues. 1855 Pratt Flower. PI. V. 324 Sweet Sedge 
..in some country places it is called “Myrtle Sedge.. 1596 
B. Griffin in Pass. Pilgr. xi, Venus with Adonis sitting by 
her, Vrider a “Mirtle shade. 1611 Cotgr., Meurle sanvage, 
the wild Mirtle tree, or “Mirtle shrub. 1563 Turner Herbal 
11. 154, I knowe no English name for it [re. Myrtites], but 
it may be called “myrtel spourge. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 
4 Gard. 154 The Wood-Spurge, the Cipress-Spurge, and the 
Mirtle-Spurge. 1611 Cotgr. s .v.Meurte, Oiseau de meurte, 
a “Mirtle Thrush. 1601 Holland Pliny xv. xxix, Rings 
made of “Myrtle twigs. 180a Coleridge Picture 27 No 
“myrtle-walks are these. 1629 Milton Hymn Nativ. iii, 
And waving wide her “mirtle wand. 1763 Ann, Reg, y 4 
Candles, ‘myrtle wax, 14 boxes. 1766 Stork Acc. E. Florida 
48 The myrtle-wax shrub is, without doubt, the most useful 
of the spontaneous growth of America. 1597GERAK.DE Herbal 
hi. lxvil 1227 Wine is made of Myitle berries, .this is called 
Vinum Myrteum , or Myrtites, “Myrtle wine. 1864 Chamb. 
Encycl. VI. 641/2 A Myrtle wine, called Myrtidanum, js 
made in Tuscany. 1784 Cowfer Task tt. 229 Who sell their 
laurel for a “myrtle wreath, And love when they should fight. 


MYSELF, 

Myrtle, V. Obs. or dial. Ia 5 myrtil, 9 mirtle. 
[f. *murt (cf. To-mubt in E. E. Allit. P. C. 150) 
+ -LE 3.] intr. To fall to pieces, crumble away. 
c 140a Destr. Troy 4301 All maumentre in myddelerthe 
myrtlit topeses. Ibid. 4312 Bothe Mawhownus & maumettes 
myrtild in peces. 1828 Craven Gloss., Mirtle, to waste 
away, crumble. 

Myrtle-berry, a. The fruit of the myrtle 
{Myrtus), b. The bilberry or whortleberry. {Cf. 
OF .myrtille.) o. My rile- berry zuax = myrtle-wax. 

1579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 400 Myrtle beries are 
very good for them, that spit, vomit, or pisse biuud. 1638 
Rawley tr. Bacon’s Life 4 Death (1650/50 Unctuous and 
Comfortable things are, Saffron, Mastick, Myrrhe, and 
Myrtle-Berries. x66oActxaChas.fi, c.4 Mertle berries the 
pound — js. 1718 Quincy Conrpl, Disp. 100 Myrtle-Berries 
are very rough and astringent. 1751 Gent. Mag. Feb. 52/1 
The plants of Skiddow are the myrtle berries, generally 
called black-berries, the fitis idsea of Dioseorides. 1888 
Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 459/2 Myrtle- Berry Wax is obtained 
front the fruit of several species of Myrica. 

Myrtle-tree, — Myrtle 2, 2 c. (Cf. next.) 

1548 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 54 Myrtus is called 
..in english a myrtle tree, or a myrt tree. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. in. v. 40. 1611 Cotgr., Meurte de Brabant , the 

sweet shrub Gaule, or sweet Willow; the Dutch Mirtle 
tree. 1611 Bible Isa. lv. 13 In stead of the brier_ shall 
come vp the Myrtle tree. 1748 Anson's Voy. it. i. 117 
There are none of them of a size to yield any considerable 
timber, except the myrtle-trees which are the largest on the 
Island, 1849 Aytoun Poems, Scheik of Sinai v, Amidst the 
dark-green masses Of the flowering myrtle-trees. 

t Myrt-tree. Obs. Also 6 myrtre(e. [See 

Myrt.J — Myrtle 2,2 b. 

In second quot. used erron. (cf. note s.v. Myrrh-tree). 
1382 WycliK2 Esdras ( = Neh. \ viii. 15 The braunchis of myrt 
tree, 1388 — Esther ii. 12 So oneli that thei weren anoyntid 
with one of myrt tre [oleo myrrhino ] hi sixe monethis. 
£1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Fiij, The Myrtree 
and Orange by sea bankes doth growe. 1562 Turner Herbal 
u. 60 b, The Wild Myrte tre, which is called in Englishe 
bochers brome. 1580 Lyly Eiphues_ (Arb.) 364 And in this 
poynt they [sc. women] are not vnlike vnto the Mirt [ed. 
1581 Mirre] Tree. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 
290 The Myrt-tree, which craueth the same giound. .that 
the Myrtle-tree, as being a kind of wild Myrtle-tree. 

attrib. 1513 Douglas ACneis vi. vii. heading, Eneas., 
find quene Dido in the myrtre sebaw. 

Myrtynmes, obs f. Martinmas, Myry, obs. 
f. Merky, Miey. Myrytayne, obs. f. Mari- 
time. Mys, Mys-: see Miss, Mis-. Mys- 
celto, -towe, -tyne, obs. ff. Mistletoe. Mys- 
chafu)nt(e, -ohea(u)nt;e, var, Meschant Obs. 
+ Myse. Obs. [Form and origin doubtful.] 
Applied to the ‘lice’ (Vulg. sciniphes, LXX. 
otcvLcp(s) of the third plague of Egypt. 

c 1440 York Myst. xi. 273 Lorde, grete myses bothe morn 
and none Bytis vs full bittirlye. [c 1460 Tovmeley Myst. 
viii. 286 Greatte mystis.] 

Mysa, obs. pi. Mouse sb. 

My segging-, obs. form of Missaying. 

Myself (msise’lf,misedf) .pron. Forms (see also 
Self) : a. i me siolf, sylf, 2-3 meseolf, 3 me 
sellf {Or min), seolian, suluen, 4-6 meself, (6 
mee-). ) 3 , 3 mi-, myseolf, (-ve), -sulf, (-ve), 3-4 
miself , 4-5 mi-, 4-6 mysel-v e(n, (5 -syllf, -silven, 
-seluou, -yn,6selfln, sellf), 5-7 my-selfe, 4- my- 
self. 7. dial. 6 -sell, 8 9 mysel 5 , mysel, mesel, 
mysen, etc. (seeE.D.D.). [orig.ME acc.-dat.pron . 
+ Self ( q. v.) ; in OE. in two distinct constructions 
(see notes to senses 1 and 5). The transition from 
the form meself to myself was prob. due, partly to 
unstressing and obscuring of the vowel of me {mS- 
se’lf \ mfseff miself), partly to the analogy of her- 
self, in which her w as felt as a possessive genitive.] 
I. Emphatic uses. 

1 . In apposition with the subject- pronoun /: In 
my own person ; for my part. 

In OE. ic one self, where me is a kind of ethical dative 
and the unin fleeted self is in apposition with ic, 
a. 853 in Earle Land-charters 343 Ealle ti a ?,erihte Sa ic 
meseolf aerahte. c 1200 Okmin 16242, I me sellf shall re^senn 
itt pe jjridde dag^ off dai[>e. c 1205 Lay, 3214 Ne bidde ich 
nanne maftmes, me seolf ich habben inoge. a 1225 St. 
Marher. 11 Ich me seolf smelle of j>e swote ihft swottre pen 
euer ani ping i> is on eorfte. a x^oa Cursor M. 5768 ‘Ga 
forth,’ he said, ‘wit-vten dred. For i me-self sal J>e lede.’ 
c 1330 A mis 4 A mil. 850 Y seighe it meself this ich day. 
1576 Fleming Panopl, Epist. 66, I mee selfe stoode in 
neede of a comforter. 

(8,; c 1205 Lay. 8816 Ah ich mi seolf neore & mine gode 
cnihtes i-numen weoren ure king. 1297R.GLOUC. (Ro11s)836i 
Icholie to hom..& wijnnne vif dawes mid horn be mi sulf 
inbataile. C1350 Will. Paler tie 722 Mi-self knowe ich nougt 
mi ken ne mi kontre noiber. 1390 Gower Conf. ]. 43, I ara 
miselven on of tho, Which to this Scole am underfunge. 
0400 Maundrv. (1839) xx. 22i He schalle not trowe jt 
lightly ; and treuly, no more did I my self, til J saughe it. 
c 1440 A Iph. Tales lvii. 42 Nowder of pies two did itt, I did 
it my selfe. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xxi. 5 , 1 my selff will fight 
agaynst you. 1601 Shaks. Jut C. nr. I. 236, I will my selfe 
into the Pulpit first. x68z Drvokn & Lek Bk. Guise r. L 
(1683) 5, I will my self to Court. 1776 Trial of Nuudo- 
comar 92/1 Mohun Persaud. .knew as little of Persian as I 
did myself. 1887 Carroll Game of Logic i. § 1. 4 If there 
are any: I haven't seen many, myself. 1890 ‘ R. Bolure- 
wood 1 Col. Reformer (1891) 320 Judge Shortcharge may be 
right, or he may be wrong, but he decides. 1 go for the 
judge myself. 

y. 1500--20 Dunbar Poems Ix. 71 Gif I be ane of thay my 
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sell 1790 Mrs. "Wheeler Westmld. Dial, 50, 1 dunnet 
milch heed me sel. 1864 Tennyson Northern. Farmer viii, . 
'l'heer wur a boggle in it, 1 often ’eiird 'uni mysen. 

t b. Myself one, or alone : by myself. Also 
(rare) simply myself. Obs. 

c 1275 Warn. Samaria 31 in O. E, Misc. 85, I nabbe, he® 
seyde, ne tme were, ich am my seolf al one. *11325 Song oj 
Merci 21 in E. E.P, (1862) 119 Fu) stille .i. stod iny seif al 
on. c 1485 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 43 Bi a forrest as I 
gane fare, Walkyng al myselvene alone. 1535 Coverdai.e 
Dent. i. 9, 1 am not able to beare you my self alone. (So x6xx,] 
01540 Pilgryms Tale 168 in Thynne Animadv. (1875)82 
For that X was my-selue, & company had non. 1600 Shaks. 

A. Y, L. in. ii. 269, 1 had as liefe haue beene my selfe alone, 
c. in apposition with me. rare, 

13.. R. Glouc. Citron. (1724) 30 (MS. B), Ac for me my 
self, ich wol soj> segge of Jns dede. 

2 . By ellipsis of I, myself comes to be used as a 
nominative, a. as simple subject. Now only poet. 
The verb in concord is usually in the xst person sing., fbut 
occas. in the 3rd. 

C1350 Will. Paleme 543 Nay ! sertes my-selue schal him 
neuer telle, c 1369 Chaucf.r Dcthe Blaunche 34 My-selven 
can not telle why The sooth, c 1386 — Wife's Prol. 175 
(Harl. MS.) My self hah \Ellesm. haue, other 5 MSS. hath] 
ben J>e whippe. 1450 Rolls of Farit. V. 176/1 Myself hath 
be armed in the Kynges dales. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. iv. 74 ; 
My selfe hath often heard them say,. .That Lucius hanish. 
ment was wrongfully. 1601 — Jut. C. tv. iii. 171 My selfe 
haue Letters of the selfe-saine Tenure. 1634 T, Wh alley 
in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 602 My self only think it not im- 
probable, but that he might live there some Years. 1756 
Toldervy Hist. 2 Orphans II. 59 Myself has received 
singular favours from the hands of the doctors Mead and 
Monro 1 1859 FitzGerald tr. Omar xxvii, Myself when 
young did eagerly frequent Doctor and Saint 1864 Brown- 
ing Death in Desert Wks. 1896 1 , 591/2 Before the point 
was mooted, ‘What is God? 1 No savage man inquired, 
‘What am myself}’ j 

b. As part of a compound subject or predicate, ; 
and after than, as. Also as simple predicate. 

Except at the beginning of an enumeration, or as simple 
predicate, myself in this use now expresses no special em- 
phasis, being preferred in order to avoid the awkwardness of /. 

C1386 Chaucer Prol, 546 Ther was also a Iieve and a 
Millere,. . A Maunciple, and my-self, 1606 Shaks. Ant <$• 
Cl 11. v. 83 These hands do lacke Nobility, that they strike 
A meaner then my selfe. 1748 Richardson Clarissa II 1, 
xxiii. 136 Enough to make a better man than myself. . run 
into madness. 1866 Good Words Aug. 544/2 One of our 
party and myself started on an expedition. 

3 . Substituted for Me as the object of a verb or 
governed by a preposition. 

The use of myself -as the sole or the first-mentioned object 
of a verb is now arch.^ In an enumeration, when not occupy- 
ing the firsp place, it does_ not now express any special 
emphasis, being in this position commonly preferred to me. 

c iaos Lay. 493 Mine brakes i mire jreode me suluen [C1275 
mi-seolue] jwetiab. c 1350 Will. Paleme 1175 pe londes 
hat he has he holdes of tni-selue. > 1377 Langl. P. PL B. 
xvi. 46 Liberum ariiiriu»i..pa.t is lieutenant to loken it 
wel by leue of my-selue. C1400 Desir. Troy 13177 Two 
sons. .of the same kynges, . ._sesit my self, & my sere felow. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 19 Thow salbe merchand for 
my sell, Rentmce thy God and cum to me. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, ill. ii. 59 And for my selfe. Foe as he was to me, 
[etc.]. 1789 Burns To Dr, Blacklock ii, He tauld mysel’ 
by word 0’ mouth, He’d tak’ my jetter. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Mis v. i. r 18 Membrilla has neither chick nor child but 
myself. x8x» {title) The History of Myself and my Friend : 
a Novel. 1842 Borrow Bible in Sp. xxxviii. Several of the 
ultra-popish bishops.. had denounced the Bible, the Bible 
Society, and myself. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint . IV. v. xx. 

§ 1 To myself, mountains are the beginning and the end of 
ail natural scenery, 

4 . (passing into sb.) My being or personality ; 
my own or very self, f Another myself [after L. 
alter ego] : a second self, said of an intimate friend 
(cf. I pron. 4 h) . 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) lb, My wytte is gross, 
my selfe rude, and my tonge very barbarouse, 1574HE1.1.OWES 
tr. Gmuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 113, I bewaile the death of 
my friend, which is another my selfe, 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
& Jul. 11. ii. 49 And for thy name which is no part of thee, 
Take all my selfe. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia s Rev. 1. iv. 
(3616) 194 Your sweet disposition to trauaile,.hath made 
you another my-selfe in mine eye, .1667 Milton P. L. v. 95 
Best I mage of my self and dearer half, *690 Locke Hum. 
Und. 11. xxvi. (1605) 188 That consciousness whereby 1 am 
my self to my self. 1768-74 'Fuck hr Lt. Nat. (1834) 2. 303 
There might have been two myselvessome thousands of miles 
apart. 1859 FitzGerald tr. Omar xx, To-morrow I may 
be Myself with Yesterday’s fiev’n thousand Years. 1864 
Jean Ingelow Poems 23 O, let me he myself! But where, 
0 where,. .Shall the myself be found? 1871 R. W. Dale 
Commandm. vi. 156 My life is not so sacred as myself. 

b. To be myself, to feel like myself \ to be, or 
feel as if X were, in my normal condition of body 
or mind. 

*777 Johnsoniana 5r, I am not at all myself this morning. 
01845 Hood Lamia i. 82, I was not quite myself— (not 
what I am). 1886 Bbsant Childr. Gibeon 11. xix, It gave 
me such a shake as I never had before; I haven’t felt like 
myself ever since. 

II. Reflexive uses. 

5 . As direct or indirect obj., in acc. and inf. 
const., or in dependence on a prep. (Orig. only 
emphatic refL, but now in general use, replacing 
the refl. vie, which is now only arch. : cf. Me pron. 5.) 

In OE. recorded only in the acc., self being in concord 
with me. 

Will in Thorpe Dipl. Anri (1865) 476 Ic wille aerist 
me siolfne Gode allineht^um forgeofan to Sere stowe sot 
Cristes eirican. 01000 /ElFric Gen. xxii. 16 Ic swerige 


|>urh me sylfne, stede se Eelmihtfea, e 1205 Lay. 828 Iche 
wile )>esne king lmden mid me seoifan [01275 mi seolue]. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9285, & wanne ich am encheson of 
such peril ywis Verst icholle per inne do mi sulue. X390 
Gower Coif. I. 280, I am so with miselven wroth. 1484 
Caxton Fables of YEsop in. ii, By cause that I . ; fayned my 
self to be a medycyn. 1535 Covkrdale Gen. m. 10, I hyd 
my self. 1551-6 R. Robinson tr. More's Utopia (Arb.) 13 ; 
Such spare houres as..I..cold..winne 10 me self. 1624 ( 
Cart. Smith Virginia in. viii. 76 The loue 1 beare you, doth 
cause me thus nakedly to forget my selfe. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 204 Myself I thought Born to that end. 1711 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 26 ? i, I very often walk by my self in West- 
minster Abbey. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 55 F 4 , 1 acquainted 
myself with the black inhabitants of metallic caverns. x8xx 
(title) Thinks I to myself: a Novel. 1825 Lamb Elia 11. ; 
The Superannuated Man, I nad foolishly given a handle 
against myself, 1855 Dickens Let. to Leigh Hunt in Comic. 
Mag. May (1892) 505, I ..reject all engagements, to have my 
time to myself. 1891 Kipling Light that Failed v, I’m not 
going to belong to anybody except myself. 

Mysell, var. Measle a . ; dial. f. Myself. My- 
Bslry, var. Meselry. Myselue(n, -on, etc., obs. 
if. Myself. Myna mase, obs. f. Mizmaze. My- 
sen, dial. f. Myself. Mysentery, obs. f. Me- 
sentery, Mysetente : see Mistend. Myse- 
•use, obs. f. Misuse v. Myslief, -evouse, obs. 
ff. Mischief, Mischievous. 

|| Mysis (mai’sis). [mod.L. (Latreille 1802), 
perh. a. Gr. five is closing of lips or eyes.] The 
typical genus of Mysidse, or opossum-shrimps. 

184a Penny Cycl XXIII. 80/2 The second pair of antennae 
are inserted below the preceding, as in. Mysis. 1891 Daily 
News 29 Jan. 5/2 The shrimp- like mysis. 

b. Used atirib. to denote the stage of certain 
decapods in which they resemble the genus Mysis . 

1865 Q. Jrnl.Sci. II. 508 This Zciea-phase afterwards gives 
place to one which can only be called a ilfyirik-phase, 187a 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. 390 The mysis-stage. 

Myskelen, obs. f. Maslin 2 . Myskidyd: 
see Misi.uided. Myslary, var. Meselry. Mys- 
len, obs. f. Maslin 2 . Mysomer, obs. f. Mid- 
summer. Myson, obs. f. Mizen. 

|| Mysophobia (msisiffdu-bia). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
points neut., uncleanness : see -phobia,] Morbid 
dread of dirt or defilement. 

1879 W. A. Hammond & W. T. Morton Neurol. Contrib. 
No. 1. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 878. 

Mysorin (m3iso»*rin). Min. [ad. F. mysorine 
(Beudant), f, Mysore, an Indian province.] Anhy- 
drous ortho-carbonate of copper, found in Mysore. 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 336. 1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) 
II. 458 Mysorin. . . Color blackish-brown, when pure. 

Mysose, obs. f. Misuse v. Myspeak to My- 
spend: see Mis-speak to Mis-spend. Myspylle, 
var. Mespile. Myss, obs. f. Miss; obs. pi. of 
Mouse. Myssanger, obs. f. Messenger. Mys- 
sell, obs. f. Measle. Mysselyng, obs. f. 
Mizzling, Myssen,etc.,obs.ff. Mizen. Myssis, 
obs. f. Misease. Myssomer(e, obs. ff. Mid- 
summer, Myssour, -uyr, obs. Sc, ff. Measure, 
Myssyfe, etc., obs. ff. Missive. 

!Myst (mist). [ad. L. mysta, mystes (see 
Mystes). Cf. r . myste (Rabelais).] A priest of 
the mysteries; one who is initiated into mysteries. 

a 1693 Urquhart’s Rabelais in. xlviii. 385 Those Mysts 
and f'lamens. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lxv. (1862) V. 589 
Kleokritus— herald of the Mysts or communicants in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 
I. 15 The disciple admitted to these was a philosophical 
myst, or mystic. 

Mysfc, obs. f. might (see May z>T 2 b note) ; obs. 
f. Mist, Most ; see Myse. 

Mystacal (mi-stakal), a. £f. Gr. poor an-, 

jxiiera^ MystaX + -al.] *= Moustachial. 

1888 P. L. Sclater Argentine Ornith. I. 200 A mystacal 
stripe formed of white spots with faint black edgings. 
Mystacial (mist^-Jial), a. Also mystachial. 
[Formed as prec. + -ial.] — prec. 

1782 A. Monro Com par. Anat. fed. 3) 92 The mystachial 
[suture], which reaches, .from the lower part of the septum 
narium to between the two middie dentes incisores. 1842 
Jcnl. Asiatic Soc. Bengal (1844) XIII. 1. 68 Mystacial 
regions defined by black. 1888 [see Moustachial], 

Mystaciue (mi‘stas3in),(a;.andji. [ad. mod.L. 
mystacin-us, f. Gr. pvarcuc-, pbarag Moustache : 
see -ink.] a. adj. Having a fringe of hairs or 
moustachial streak above the mouth; spec, belong- 
ing to the genus Mystacina or group Mystacinx of 
bats. So Mystacimous a. b. sb. A bat of this 
genus or group. 

1839 J. O. Westwood Introd. Mod. Class if. Bisects I. 
Gen. Syn. 143 Mouth mystacinous. 1876 Pan Beneden’s 
Anim. Parasites 251 The bat Vespertilio mystacinus, 
harbours.. the R ictularia plagiostoma . . . We have never 
met with this nematode in the mystacines of Belgium. 

Myatacocete (mi’stakosit). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Myslacocet-ns, £ Gr. pvaraic^o)-, piaraf upper lip, 
moustache + tcrjros whale, (App. formed as a cor- 
rection of the unmeaning mysticelus Mystioete L)] 
A cetacean of the sub-order Mystacoceti or whale- 
bone whales (opposed to Odontocdi). 

1883 W. H. Flower in Encycl. Brit. XV. 393/1 The Mys- 
tacocetes appear at first sight to lie the most specialized and 
aberrant of the existing Cetacea. 


MystagOgic (mistagp-dfjik), a. [ad. late L. 
mystagogic-us, Gr. pvarajcoyticSs, f. poffraywyos 
Mystagogue.] Pertaining to a mystagogne or 
mystagogy ; relating to instruction in mysteries. 

Used chiefly in englishings of St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s 

tiv<r 7 ay<*>yiKai s« 

163X J. Burges Ansui. Rejoined, Lawfuln * Kneeling po, 

I will adde one Testimony more out of the Mystagogick 
catechisms of Cyrill. 1693 W. W. tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. II. 

107 There are 5 others, called Mystagogick Lectures. 1871 
Tylor Prim. Cult. II, 387. 1900 < Dublin Rev. Apr. 261 The 
Testament includes a mystagogic instruction containing a 
far more, .explicit statement of the Christian mysteries. 

HEystagOgieal (mistago-d^ikal), a. [Formed 
as prec. : see -ical.] *« prec. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu J mined. Addr. 91 Cyril of Ierusalem, 
if yet bee be the Author of those Mystagogical Catechismes 
vnder his name. 1644 Digby Nat. Soul Concl._ 464 The 
mystagogicall illuminations of the great Areopagite. 1693 
W. W. tr. Dupin’s Eccl Hist. II. xo8 The 5 Mystagogical 
Catechisms. 1826 G. S. F aber Diffic. R omanism (1853) 2 49 > 
1853 R. I. Wilbekforce Doctr. Holy Eucharist (ed. 2) 64. 
Hence Mystago-gically adv., as a mystagogne. 
1836 Fraser’s Mag. XIII. 488 That truly wonderful poet 
mystagogically represents the scribes of the periodical press. 

Mystagogne (mi-stag^g). Also 7 mysto-, 
mista-; 6-goge. [ad. L. mystagog-us, a. Gr.pvora- 
70:705, f. pvffrrjs MYSTES + ct'/aiyos leading, ivy tut 
to lead. Cf. F. mystagogue (16th c.).] 

1 . In Ancient Greece : Une who gave preparatory 
instruction to candidates for initiation into the 
Eleusinian or other mysteries. Hence gen. , one 
who introduces to religious mysteries, a hiero- 
phant ; a teacher of mystical doctrines. 

a r55o Image Hypocr. iv. 139 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 
440/2 Mockinge mystagoges. 1682 tr. Bond's Merc. Compii, 
Ep. Ded., The Egyptians, .the first Mystogogues of all the 
Learning and Religion of the Ancients. 17x1 G. Hickf.s 
Two Treat. Chr, Priesth. (1847) II. xo A mystagogue is a 
priest who is a teacher of mysteries. 1751 Lavington En- 
thus. Meth. tf Papists in. 336 The famous Porphyry, who. 
was more a Philosopher than a Mistagogue. X83X Carlyle 
Sari. lies. in. x, Some.. individual named Pelham, who 
seems to be a Mystagogue, and leading Teacher and 
Preacher of the Sect. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Devel 
Chr. Doctr . vi. § 2. 342 Clement speaks of heretical teachers 
. .becoming mystagogues of misbelief. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (1 860) I. 94 The Church is the great Mystagogue. 
1891 R, Buchanan Coming Terror 344 The raving mysta- 
gogues of the East. 

f 2. One who keeps church relics and shows them 
to strangers. rare~ a . 1656 Blount Glossogr. 

Mystagogy (mi-stagpdgi). [ad. h.mystagogi-a, 
a. Gr. pvoTayaryla , f. pvaraycoyos Mystagogue.] 
Initiation, or instruction preparatory to initiation 
into mysteries. 

*579 Fulke Hoskins' Pari. 399 He frc. Gregory Nazian- 
zen] calleth it [the sacrament], .a holy and heauenlymys- 
tagogie. 1660 Ingelo Bentiv. Ur. 11. (1682) 172 He was 
so bold also to institute an obscene Mystagogy. 1876 R. P. 
Knight Symbolic Lang, xx note. All theology among the 
Greeks is the outbirth of the Orphic Mystagogy. 1882-3 
S chaff's Encycl Retig. Knawl II. 1602 Mystagogy .. is 
applied. , in the Greek Church, to the sacraments. 

II MyStax (mi-stseks). Ent. [L., a. Gr. pvorap 
(see Moustache).] A line of stiff hairs or bristles 
above the mouth-cavity, as in certain Dipteru. 

i860 F. Walker in Linn. Soc. TrnL (1861) V. 234 Laphria 
replens. .mystax with a few black bristles. 

Mysteir, obs. form of Mister sb.i 
Mysteltew, obs. form of Mistletoe, 
Mysterial (misti°"rial), a. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. mysterialis (cf. mystermliter in Yulg.), f. 
mysleri-um Mystery *. Cf. O it', mysterial.] Mys- 
terious; f mystical. 

[c 1425 : implied in the adv,] a 1529 Skelton Replyc. 366 
Howe there is a spyrituall, And a mysteriall, And a mys- 
ticall EfFecte energiall. 163a B. Jpnson Love's Triumph 
(1641) 149 Beauty and Loue, whose story is mysteriall. 1633 
W. Ames Fresh Suit agst. Ceremonies 1. 107 Except there 
be some mysteriall distinction understood betwixt Canons 
and Lawes. 1675 O. Walicf.r, etc. Pa-raphr. St. Patti 79 
note. The mysterial unity of Matrimony, by which two 
become one flesh. 1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. xiii. § 2. 
*89 There is something mysterial and darkly declared. 1879 
‘Julian Home’ .S/t. Carnb. 37 Mysterial music faintly breaks, 
lienee + Htyste'rially adv., mystically. 

0x425 Found. St. Bartholomew’s (E.E.T.S.) 7 The deuyl, 
the whiche in Ezechiel mysterially ys callid the grete egle. 

Mysteriarch (mistD-na.ik). [ad. eccl. L. 
mystertarch-es, a. Gr. pvarrjpiapx-rfs, f. pvdTtfpi-ov 
Mystery l + -apxv s rilling, apgcLV to rule.] One 
who presides over mysteries. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Mysteriarck. a 1839 Galt Demon 
Destiny ni. 22 Anon she saw a veil'd mysteriarch come. 
1894 Academy 27 Aug. 157/2 It is she who gives our Lady 
the rapt gaze of a Mysteriarch. 

i'Mysteri'fical, a. Obs.~~ l [f. L. mysterium 

Mystery 1 : see -fical.] * Creating ’ a mystery. 

1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's _ World of Wonders^ 272 
This strange, mystical], or mysterificall manner of sacrifice. 

Mysteriosophy (mistNri^sofi). [f. Gr./tuonj- 
pio-v Mystery 1+ aofia wisdom.] A system of 
doctrine concerning mysteries. 

X894 Buchanan tr, Hamack's Hist. Dogma I. App. rn. 
354 Philosophy in Iamblichus becomes a theurgic mysterio- 
sophy, spiritualism. 1899 Inge Christian Mysticism i. 4 
The Neoplatonists, who found in the existing mysteriosophy 
a discipline . . congenial to their speculative views. 
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Mysterious (mistie-rbs), a. [f. L. mysterium i 
Ml'aTiSRY ! + oua. Cf. F. mysterieuxl\ 

1. Full of or fraught with mystery ; wrapt in 
mystery ; hidden from human knowledge or under- 
standing; impossible or difficult to explain, solve, j 
or discover ; oi obscure origin, nature, or purpose. 

i6zz Massinger & Dkkker Virgin Martyr iv. i. H z b, 
Turne ore all the volumes Of your mysterious riisculapian 
science. 1633 Milton Penseroso 147 Som strange mysterious 
dream. 1653 Walton Compl. A ngier 163 And as their breed- 
ing, so are their decayes also very mysterious. 1738 Guay 
Tasso 56 Euphrates’ font, and Nile's mysterious head. 1770 
Lett. Junius xxxvi. 171 Your conduct has been mysterious 
as well as contemptible. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Mug. vi, 
II. 153 Patrick and Jane had been seen going in at that 
mysterious door which led to Chiffinch’s apartments. 1853 
E. K. Kane Grinned E.vped. i. 11856) 13 It is a mysterious 
sea, that has baffled for centuries the research of navigators. 
1893 Sat. Rev. 29 July 1:30 Certain of the chief inhabitants 
of the village . .are discussing at the inu tue mysterious death 
of the Squire. 

b. Of words, language. 

1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Mysterious, darke spoken 
in a mystery, hard to vnderstand. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 173 
God at last To Satan first in sin his doom apply’ d Though 
in mysterious terms. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffk Rom. Forest ii, 
The sound of his steps. . seemed like the mysterious accents 
of the dead. 1797 — Italian xvii, A few mysterious words 
having been exchanged. 1816 Shelley Mont Blanc 76 The 
wilderness has a mysterious tongue Which teaches awful 
doubt. 

c. Of God, religion, rites. 

1624 Gataker Transubst. 94 The. .Mysterie, or mysterious 
rite, as the word there vsed properly importeth. 1667 Milton 
P.L. iv. 750 Haile wedded Love, mysterious Law. 1773 
Cowper Glney Hymns in. xv, God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform. 1857 P. Freeman Prbtc. Div. 
Serv. II. 14 In almost all cases in which a mysterious truth 
is propounded by Almighty God for our acceptance. 1881 
P. Brooks Candle of the Lord xviii. 311 To the Christian, 
God is mysterious because He is radiant with infinite truth. 

2. Of persons : j* a. Dealing with or versed in 
mysteries; using occult arts. 06s. b. Whose move- 
ments are full of mystery ; delighting in mystery. 

1620 J. Melton Astralogaster fled, to E. Melton, The 
Misterious Egyptians, .would excellently with their Pensils 
in liuely cullors . .the ful shape & portraiture of a Hart, a 
Lyon, Lamb, or Hare. 1634 Milton Counts 130 Mysterious 
Dame That ne’re art call’d, but when the Dragon woom Of 
Stygian darknes spets her thickest gloom. 1789 E. Darwin 
Lot. Gard, II. 24 You taught mysterious Bacon to explore 
Metallic veins, 1842 Lytton Zanoni 1. v, Accompanying this 
mysterious Zanoni. 1874 W. Black W. Thule ii, Sheila., 
is romantic and mysterious, and believes in.. dreams. 

3. a. That is due to a mystery, rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 599 'Tliough higher of the genial 
Bed by far, And with mysterious reverence I deem, 
b. Having a sense of mystery, rare. 

1897 Kipling Capi. Cour. i. 5 It makes me feel mysterious 
to pass that butler’s pantry place. 

4. Comb. : mysterious-spoken a., having a 
mysterious manner of speaking. 

1837 Dickens Pickwick xxii, An important-looking, sharp- 
nosed, mysterious-spoken personage. 

Mysteriously, adv. [f. prec. + ~ly 2.] In 
a mysterious manner ; in or as in a mystery. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 171 Mahomitan Princes 
are terrible crafty or mysteriously politicious. 1667 Milton 
P. L. in. 516 Each Stair mysteriously was meant, a 1716 
South Serin. (1744) VIII. v. 141 The blood of that son. .so 
mysteriously, and yet so really, conveyed to us._ 1738 War- 
burton Div. Legal. 11. iv. U846) 200 Every thing in these 
rites was mysteriously conducted,and under the most solemn 
obligations to secrecy. 1797 Mrs. Radclifke Italian vii, 
What but spirit could have quitted this vault so mysteri- 
ously? 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxi. The mysteriously- 
sentimentai and imaginative school. 1851 Helps Comp. 
Solit. i. 8 no:e, Physicians’ prescriptions may have a better 
effect for being expressed mysteriously, but legal matters 
cannot surely be made too clear. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas 
M. iii, The rich,, accepted gout and apoplexy as things that 
ran mysteriously in respectable families. 

Mysteriousness (mistPTissnes). [-ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being mysterious 
or a mystery; the quality of being shrouded in 
mystery or obscurity : applied chiefly to the mys- 
teries of religion. 

1649 Roberts Clam's Bill 381 The mysteriousnesse and 
difficulty of the Book, 1664 H, More Myst. Iniq, 212 Pro- 
found veneration, which Obscurity and Mysteriousness con- 
ciliates to all Truths. 1754 Sherlock Disc. 1 . 1. 11. 65 The 
Mysteriousness of the whole Proceeding arises only from 
hence, That our finite Minds cannot comprehend theReasons 
and Limits of the divine Justice. 1834 J. H. N ewm an l 'ar, 
Serm. I, xvi. 242 Such being the necessary mysteriousness of 
Scripture doctrine. 1883 F. M. Pearq Conlrad. I. 2 Blue 
and shadowy depths suggested a soft mysteriousness. 

+b. Applied to the Eucharist. Obs. 

1650 Jer, Taylor Holy Living iv. § io. 347 The celebra- 
tion of the holy Sacrament is the great mysteriousnesse of 
the Christian religion. 1660 — Worthy Commun. i. § 5. 95 
Those great appelatives with which. . . the most eminent 
Saints of God use to . . invest the great mysteriousness. 

2. The behaviour or attitude of one who makes 
a mystery of a matter. 

1784 Johnson in Johnsoniana (1836) 407 Nothing ends 
more fatally than mysteriousness in trifles. *701-1823 
D’Israeh Cur. Lit. (1858) III, 332 Elizabeth all her life 
had persevered in an obstinate mysteriousness respecting; 
the succession. 1886 M anch. Exam. 13 Jan, 5/1 There is 
an air of constitutional mysteriousness about them. 

T Mysterize (mrstoraiz), v. Obs. [f. MyS- 
xej&y 1 + ize.] a. trans. To interpret mystically. 
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*650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. x. 212 The Cahalists, 

, .mysterizing their ensignes, doe make the particular ones of 
the twelve Tribes, accommodable unto the twelve signes in 
the Zodiack. 

b. intr. To make mysteries of things. 

184S T. Cooper Purg. Suic. 1. Ixxii, Te mysterize I scorn, 

ti euce Mysterizingmess. 

1817 T. Forster Obsera . Injl. Atmosphere ix. 46 How 
prone we are to abuse the natural instincts of hope, and 
mysterizingness. 

Mystery 1 (mi'stsri). Forms: 4 mystri, 4 , 6 
-y, 4-6 mist-, mysterye, 4-7 -ie, 5-9 mistery, 6 
mystyry, misfcirie, mis trie, mysteri, 4- mys- 
tery. [a. AF. * mister ie (OF. mist ere, mod.F. 
■myst ere masc.), — It. misterio , mistero, Sp. mis- 
tlrio, Pg. mysterio, ad. L. mysterium , a. Gr. puarf 
piov, f. *mus-, toot of puuv to close (the lips or 
eyes) : cf. pvariji Mystes, 

In classical Greek /ruo-Tijpiov occurs chiefly in plural, de- 
noting certain secret religious ceremonies (tne mast famous 
being those of Demeter at Eleusis) which were allowed to 
he witnessed only by the initiated, who were sworn never 
to disclose their nature. (See sense g below.) In the LXX. 
the word occurs only in Daniel and the Apocrypha, where 
it has the sense of ’secret purpose or counsel’ (esp. of a king 
or of God). This sense is found in the N.T., where the 
word also means sometimes a religious truth long kept 
secret, but now revealed through Christ to his Church, and 
sometimes anything that has a symbolic significance. In 
later Christian Greek p.vtmjptov became equivalent to Sacra- 
ment (in several passages the Vulgate renders it by sacra- 
mention, even when it means only * secret ’ ; in other pas- 
sages mysterium is retained). In OF. and English the 
Christian senses of the word naturally appear earliest.! 

I. Theological uses. 

fl. a. In or through his mystery, in or by its 
mystical presence, b. In (a) mystery, mystically. 

c 1315 Shoreham Poems 1. 672 Ac one gode arygt byt nomeh, 
pat body ine hys mysterye. V 14. . Plowman's i'ale 1219 His 
flesh and blood, through his mystry, Is there, in. the forme 
of brede. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 31 God hath no suche 
hodyly membres, as this texte [ Exodus xxxiii. 23] to the 
lettre dothe pretende to sh ewe : but all this was done in 
great mist_ery._ 1333 Frith A usw. More E 4 For we do yt 
not actualiye in dede, but onlye in a misterie. *560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane’s Comm . 118 Whiche place.. is to be under- 
stande in a mistery [L. viystice\ x6z8 Field's Of the 
Church m. App. 205 The crucified body of Christ thy sonne, 
which is here preseut in mystery, and sacrament. 

2. A religious truth known only from divine 
revelation ; usually (cf. sense 5 ), a doctrine of the 
faith involving difficulties which human reason is 
incapable of solving. 

1382 Wyclif. Rom. xvi, 25 The revelacioun of mysterie 
holdun stifle, .in tymes eueriastynge ; the which mysterie is 
now maad opyn by scripturis of prophetis. c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 238 A 1 mysteryes of the ooid and 
newe lawe. *3x3 Douglas AEneisvi. Pro!. 143 The glorius 
modir. .Quhilk of hir natur consavit Criste, and buir A! 
hail the misteris of the Trinite. 1349 Bk, Com. Prayer. 
Litany, By the misterye of thy holy incar»acion,..Goocl 
Lorde deliuer vs. a 1568 Ascham Scholem . l. (Arb./ 82 
They counte as Fables, the holie misteries of Christian 
Religion. 1507 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. hi. § x This diuine 
mysterie [of the Incarnation] is more true then, piaine. 1720 
Swift Let. to Yng. Clergyman Wks. 1751 V. 24, I do not 
find, that you are any where directed in the Canons, or 
Articles to attempt explaining the Mysteries of the Christian 
Religion, 1784 Cowper Task 11. 528 ’Tis revelation satisfies 
all doubts, Explains all mysteries, except her own. 1853 
Brewster Newton II. xxiv. 359 The investigation. of the 
sacred mysteries, while it prepared his own mind forks final 
destiny, was calculated to promote the spiritual interests 
of thousands. 1894 Illingworth Personality iii. 63 in the 
presence of a fact which., was a mystery— a tiling which 
could be apprehended when revealed, but could neither be 
comprehended nor discovered. 

8 . A religious ordinance or rite, esp. a sacra- 
mental rite of the Christian, religion ; spec, {pi.) 
the Eucharist ; occas. tlie consecrated elements. 

1306 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) 1, iii. C 8 Many of the 
mysteryes afore sayd be done at the chirche dare and not 
within y chirche. c 1332 Du Wes Introd. Fr. m. Palsgr. 
1064 The mystery of the masse. *549 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, 0 God, which hast consecrated .the state of 
matrimonie, to such an excellent misterie, that in it is signi- 
fied and represented the spiritual manage & vnitie betwixte 
Christ and his church. Ibid., Communion , Wee moste 
hartely thanke thee, for that thou hast vouchsafed to feede 
vs in these holy Misteries [1532 . to fede vs, whiche haue 
duely receiued these holy misteries]. x66a J. Davies tr. 
Mandelsto's Trav. 30 His mouth, and nose were covered 
with a linen cloth, lest the impurity of his breath should 
profane the mystry. 1687 A. Lovf.ll tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
1, 189 But seeing there is no Mystery in that Chapped, it 
is left without any Lamp, nay without any cross too. 1693 
W. W. tr. D apin' s Eccl. Hist. II. 108 note, Concerning the 
Holy Mysteries of the Altar. 1737 Wesley in Wks. (1872) 
I. 54, I will administer to you the mysteries of God. 1850 
Neale Hist. East, Ck. 1. 1013 In proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the three next mysteries of the EasternChurch, 
penance, matrimonial coronation, and the prayer-otl. 1854 
MtLMAN Lat. Chr. m. vii. (1864) II. 155 Within [the sacred 
edifices] were the reliques of the tutelar saint, the mysteries 
and the presence of the Redeemer. 

4, An incident in the life of our Lord or of the 
Saints regarded as an object of commemoration 
in the Christian church or as having a mystical 
significance. Hence, each of the fifteen divisions 
of the rosary corresponding to the * mysteries of 
redemption*. 

1655 Jejl Taylor Golden. Grove 5,7 Meditate on the pas- 
sion of our blessed Saviour and all the mysteries of our Re- 
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demption. Ibid 59 Upon the Holy-days,, let the matter 
of your meditations be according to the mystery of the 
day. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 195 We 
went in Procession through all the Sanctuaries of the great 
Church, where all the mysteries of the Passion were repre- 
sented to the Life. 1703 Nelson Fest. 4 Fasts Prelim. 
Instr. 8 If we commemorate any Mystery of our Redemp- 
tion. 1833 Penny Cycl. IV. 79/1 A chaplet. .divided into 
three sets, white, red, and damask roses, corresponding to 
the joyful, sorrowful, arid glorious mysteries. 1833 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna Introd. p. Ixi, Another cycle of 
subjects consists of the fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary. 

II. Non-theological uses. 

5. A hidden or secret thing; a matter unexplained 
or inexplicable ; something beyond human know- 
ledge or com prehension ; a riddle or enigma. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1194 To ]rat pryncez paye hade I 
ay-hente. .To mo of his mySterys I hade ben dryuen. 1382 
Wyclif Dan. ii. 27 The mysterie whiche the kyng axith, 
the wise men.. mown not shewe to the kyng, C1400 A pal. 
Loll. 44 Daniel, ouercomer of lyowns, saw misteris of priui 
Jringis. ex$$o Chekk Matt. xtii. rr A mysteri is a secret 
and an hiden thing, which ought not to be schewed abrood. 
1398 B. J OKs on Ev. Man in Hum. n. ii, To meditate Vpon 
the difference of mans estate: Where is deciphered to true 
iudgtmems eye A deep, conceald, and precious misterie. 
X638 Junius Paint. Ancients 27 The great interpreter of 
the mysteries of Nature. 1731 Bailey vol. II, Mysteries 
(in Numbers ), the number 5 multiplied by 5, makes 25; 
and 4 multiplied by 4, makes 16 ; and 3 multiplied by 3, 
makes 9; hut 9 and 16 is _ equal to 25. 1742 Young jVt. 
Th. vii. sot (Tis immortality decyphers man, And opens 
all the myst’ries of his make. 1821 Byron Two Ease. n. i, 
Doge. I am what you hehold. Mar. And that’s a mystery. 
1836 Macgillivhay Trav. Humboldt xviii. 246 There are 
mysteries in the affections and hatreds of animals. 1867 
Dk, Argyll Reign of Law i. 15 The relation in which 
God stands to those rules of His government which are 
called ‘laws’, is, of course, an inscrutable mystery to us. 
*869 Freeman Norm. Conq , (1875) III. xii. 83 There was a 
mystery about tire marriage. 1870 Dickens (title) The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. 1892 WuSTCorr Gospel of Life 
x [Christianity] does not introduce fresh mysteries into the 
world : it meets mysteries which already exist, 
f b. A personal secret. Obs. 

1329 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 124/2 Let y“ knowlege of the 
father alone therefore amonge our wifes misteryes. 160* 
Shaks. Ham. nr. ii. 382 You would pluck out the heart of 
my Mysterie, 1604 — Oth, iv. ii. 30. 1617 Moryson I tin. 

x. 13 The servant answered that the old woman was in bed 
and that he knew not the mystery, whether any eggs were 
in the house or no. 

c. A political or diplomatic secret ; a secret of 
state. Obs. exc. as a contextual use of the general 
sense. [Cf. F. myst'ere die lat. 

a 1618 Raleigh Maxims of State (1642) 9 Mysteries or 
Sophismes of State, are certaine secret practizes, either for 
the avoiding of danger ; or averting such effects as tend to 
the preservation of the present State, as it is set or founded. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII 43 Touching the Mysterie of re- 
annexing of the Duchy of Britainie to the Crowne of France 
. . the Ambassadours hare aloofe from it, 1658-9 Cbaloner 
in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 130 Every secretary ought 
to write what is to pass a Parliament, not as he w.vites nis 
mysteries, a 1704 TV Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 1 . 
89 Half-politicians maxims called mysteries of state. 1857 
Buckle Civiliz. I. xil 668 They beard mysteries of state 
and mysteries of creed unfolded. .to the popular gaze. 

d. 7b make a mystery of-, to treat as a secret ; 
to keep (a thing) secret in order to make an impres- 
sion. [Cf. F. faire (un) myst ire de.] 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. in. x. 248 , 1 cannot., 
make of euery meane matter a mystery by whispering it in 
the eare. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Theveitofs Trav. 1. 2 Making 
a mystery of nothing, and frankly discoursing with any man 
upon what Subject he proposes. *720 Ozell tr. Vertot's 
Rom. Rep. I. tv. 196 The Consuls always made a Mystery 
to the People of those first Elements of their Juris-Prudeiice. 
1834 Ht. Martineau iarrers iii. 35 He made no mysteries, 
hut told all that he was asked to tell. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
378 As manufacturers make no mystery of this matter, any 
person may have an opportunity of inspecting the operation. 
1841 Borrow Zincali Lit. 1 58 Nor did he make a mystery 
of his knowledge, but publicly boasted of it. 

f[e. The biblical phrase mystery of iniquity 
[Vulg. mysterium iniquilatis, Gr. ru ywrrjptov irjs 
dvaftas), by association with various senses of this 
word, has been used in many different applications. 

1382 Wyclif 2 These, ii. 7 Forwhi the mysterie, or priuyte, 
of wickidnesse worehith now [1526 Tindale the mistery off 
iniquytie]. 1545 Bale (title) A mysterye of tuyqyte can- 
tayned within the heretycall Genealogye of Ponce Panto- 
labus. 1613 PtmcHAS Pilgrimage (16141 57X If 1 might, with 
the Readers patience, I would adds somewhat of their Hys- 
teric of iniquitie, and the mysticall sense of this iniqiiitie, 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. vii. 24 If God had not given 
them over to thraldom under that mistery of iniquity, of sin- 
ful man aspiring into the place of God. 1736 Burke Vind. 
Nat. Soc. 38 The Whole of this Mystery of Iniquity is called 
the Reason of State. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 
52 This mystery of iniquity [sc. a plot against William III] 
has. . been gradually unveiling. *884 Pall Mall G, a8 Aug. 
3/3 The great city [of London] is full of many mysteries— 
not a few of them . . mysteries of in iquity. 

ti. In generalized sense, a. The condition or pro- 
perty of being secret or obscure ; mysteriousness. 
Also, mysteries collectively, mysterious matter. 
Phrase, wrapped in mystery, 

x6qi Shaks. All's Welly. iii. 103 PI atus hi msel fe, . .Hath not 
in natures mysterie more science, Then I haue in this Ring. 
174a Young AT. Th. vtu 134 And virtue vies with hope in 
mystery. 1788: Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. § 2, 74 This is the 
mystery contained in the vowels of those barbarous words, 
x8x8 Coleridge Friend I. xiii. x6t The mystery and the 
dignity of our human nature. 1835 Thirlwaix Greece vi. I, 
247 The origin of the Homeric poetry is wrapt in mystery. 
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1836 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I, 467 Everywhere, skin deep 
below our boasted science, we are brought up short by 
mystery impalpable. *865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes 18 In 
all the enhancing mystery of candlelight, 1883 H. Drum- 
mond Nat. Law in Spir. IV. Introd. 28 A Science without 
mystery is unknown ; a Religion without mystery is absurd. 

b. The behaviour or attitude of mind of one who 
makes a secret of things (often intrinsically unim- 
portant) usually for the purpose of exercising un- 
due power or influence. 

1692 Duyden St. Euremont’s Ess. 309 Questions, which 
should be handled with a great deal of Mystery and Secrecy. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii, He professed.. to. -despise all 
Mystery, Refinement, and Intrigue, either in a Prince or a 
Minister. 1821 Byron Mar. Fat. in. ii, Israel, speak; what 
means this mystery? 1833 tr. Sismondi's I tal. Rep. ix. 218 
The senate joined to this rigour the perfidy and mystery 
which characterise an aristocracy. 

+ 7 . Obscure or mysterious reason ; hidden or 
mystic meaning. Obs. 

14. . in Tundales Vis. 11843) *34 Grete mystery is in both 
tweyne : The toon [turtle] contend yd for his chastite And the 
tother [dove]. .Is symple and meke. 1432-50 tr. Higdeit 
(Rolls) 111. 103 Seynte Mathewe th’ Euangeiiste assignethe 
xiiij. generaciones, for the cause of a certeyne mistery 
[T revisa: som priue menynge]. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. 
Pref. T* iv, The ancient Poets haue. .wrapped, .in their 
writings diuers. .meanings, which they call the sences or 
mysteries thereof. _ 1398 Barret Theor. Wanes iv. i. too 
Is there any meaning or misteiie in marching the left or 
right side shot before m the vantgard ? 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, ill, 30 Most [urns] imitate a circular figure . . whether 
from any mystery, best duration or capacity, were but a 
conjecture. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 82 Nor 
shall I speak of their Sacerdotal Vestments, which have 
their Mysteries. 

8 . An action or practice about which there is, or 
is supposed to be, some secrecy ; a ‘ secret ’ or 
highly technical operation in a trade or art. Now 
often trivial. (Cf. Mystery * 2, 2 b.) 

*594 Greene & Lodge Looking Gl. (1538) B 2, He was the 
first man that euer instructed me in the mysterie of a pot 
of Ale. 1607 Norden Sura. Dial. 1. 6 And of whom such 
land is holden, the same is called the Lord of that land after 
a sort [etc.] . . as if you be so willing as you seeme to talke of 
these mysteries, you shall anon perceiue. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. in. 80 They forbad the English., to dwell in Poland., 
lest they should, .find the mysteries of the trade. 1706 E. 
Ward Wooden World Diss. (17081 fix The Mystery of his 
Art and Science, consists in a long List of Fustian Words 
and Phrases. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 263, 1 let him into the 
Mystery, for such it was to him, of Gunpowder and Bullet. 
1808 Han. More Calebs I. xxi. 303 No man is allowed to 
set up in an ordinary trade till he has served a long ap- 
prenticeship to its mysteries. 1827 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. 
v, The mysteries of rouge et noir. 1837 — Venetia 1. ix, 
Harassed with all the mysteries of packing, 

9 . Chiefly//. In the religious systems of Ancient 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, etc., certain secret rites to 
which only the initiated were admitted. 

1643 [see Elkusinmn], 1738 Warburton Div. Legal «. 
iv. (1846) 194 The first and original Mysteries, of which we 
have any sure account, were those of Isis and Osiris in 
Egypt. 1849 Grote Greece 11, lxiv. (1862) V. 484 Until that 
day of the month Boedromion (about the beginning of 
September) when the Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated, 
b. The secrets of freemasonry. 

1738 J. Anderson Const. Fratern. Free Masons *50 The 
G. Master shall ask his Deputy, if he. .finds the Candidate 
Master well skill’d in the Noble Science and the Royal Art, 
and duly instructed in our Mysteries? 1872 C. I, Pa ton 
Freemasonry 11. i. 50 Every candidate for initiation into 
the mysteries of Freemasonry. 

10 . Used by modem writers (after F. my stirs, 
m e cl . L. mysterium ) as a name for the miracle-play. 

A distinction has been drawn by some writers between 
‘mystery’ and ‘miracle-play’ (see quot. 1S75), but this is 
not generally accepted. 

[This sense has been often erroneously referred to Mys- 
tery 3 on the ground of the undoubted fact that the miracle- 
plays were often acted by the mysteries or trade guilds.] 
X744 Dodsley 0 . FI. I. Pref. p. xiii, The mysteries only 
represented in a senseless manner some miraculous History 
from the Old or New Testament. 1773 J, Hawkins Orig. 
Eng. Drama Pref. p, vii One of the first improvements on 
the oid Mystery was the Allegorical Play, or Morality. 182* 
Scott Kenihu. xvii, My wife, sir, hath played the devil ere 
now, in a Mystery, in Queen Mary's time, 1838 Prescott 
Ford. 4- Is, xx, (1846) II. 2ixThe sacred plays, or mysteries, 
so popular throughout Europe, in the midddle ages. 1875 
A. W. Ward Eng. Dram. Lit, I. 23 Properly speaking, 
Mysteries deal with Gospel events only.. .Miracle Plays, on 
the other hand, are concerned with incidents derived from 
tiie legends of the saints of the Church. 

11 . = Medicine sb. 4, 4 b. (Cf. vtysiery-man.) 

*841 Catlin N. Amer. Indians I.xiL 87 The whole village 
..with, .its medicines (or mysteries) and scalp-poles waving 
over my head. fbid.xv. 106, 1, .have been regularly installed 
medicine or mystery. 

12. In technical use, a. A kind of fly for sal- 
mon fishing, b. An alloy of platinum, tin, and 
copper, imitating gold, c. A kind of plum cake. 

a. *867 F. Francis Angling x\, (1880) 427 No. x is called 
The Mystery. x 9 o» Encycl. Brit, XXV. 446/1 Lightly 
dressed fues, .such as the Sun-fly and the Mystery- 

b, 188S Standard 8 Apr. 6/4 There was not a particle of 
gold in it. It was made of a composition called ‘mystery’, 
composed of platinum, tin, and copper. 

O. 1889 R. Wells Bread 4- Biscuit Baker's Assist, 58 
Mystery or Cheap Plum Cake at 3 d.per lb. 8lbs. of common 
flo ur, 3 lbs, of brown sugar, 1 lb. of lard [etc.]. 

III. 18 . atlrib., as mystery-monger, -priest ; 
mystery gold 1 1 b ; mystery-man, one who 


works or has to do with ‘ mysteries ’, esp. a con- 
juror, a medicine-man ; mystery -play = sense 1 o. 

*887 J. HtncHtsoN Pract. Banking III. 681 note , A great 
number of spurious sovereigns and half-sovereigns are in 
circulation. .. Those made of ‘“mystery gold '..stand the 
tests of the ordinary acids. 184* Catlin N. Amer. Indians 

I. vi. 39 Their physicians, who are also medicine lor 
“mystery) men. 1865 J. Bright in Daily 'Pel. 13 July, 
Mr. Disraeli.. is what among a tribe of Indians would be 
called the ‘ mystery man ’. *772 N ugent Hist. Fr. Gerund 

II. 36a He was. .a whisperer, and a “mystery-monger. 1885 
Expositors Sept. 191 We are no muttering mystery-mongers. 
1832 Yonge Cameos IV. ix. (1877) 108 Keil >ar was summoned 
before Cardinal Beaton . . for having written a “mystery-play. 
1751 Laving ton Enthns. Meth. tjr Papists m. 385 Jannes 
and Jambrees, who opposed Moses.. when the Jews were 
expelled Egypt, were Egyptian “Mystery-Priests. 

Mystery £ (mrstari). Forms: as in prec. 
Also 9 area, mistery. [ad. med.L. viisterium, 
altered form of ministerium (Misteb sb. l) by con- 
fusion with mysterium Mystery 1 . In senses 2-4 
there was prob. confusion with maistrie , Mastery. 

In med.L. mistera was a form commonly used with senses 
2 and 3.] . 

Tl. Service, occupation ; office, ministry. Obs, 
0x386 Chaucer Pars. T. t 821 Preestes been aungeles, as 
by the dignitee of hir misterye. 1432-50 tr. HigdenK Rolls) 
V. rgs Paphuucius goenge to visitte a broker laborynge in 
infirmite, eausede the sonne to stonde stille thro his preyer, 
un tille that he hade fulkfilledc his mistery. 1509 Fishf.r 
Funeral Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 309 [She] was 
borne vp in to the countre aboue with the blessyd aungelles 
deputed, .to that holy mystery, a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold, 
Bk. M. Aurel, Kvtib, None should be taken from the 
misterie and office that he occupied, 
fto. Something helpful. Obs. 

1581 Mulcaster Positionsxxx iv. 122 We. .may not neglect 
so great a misterie for our owns health, as exercise is, 

2 . Handicraft; craft, art; (one’s) trade, profes- 
sion, or calling. Now arch. 

The identity of the word in the first quot. is doubtful ; cf. 
the variants. 

a 1375 Cursor M. 13142 (Fairf.) Ho daunsed & sange to 
tumble with-al, ..for I10 sa wele hir mystri ICott. mister, 
GStt. maistri] coupe, c 1440 Gesta Rom. xiiii. 171 (Harl. 
MS.) He sente messageris. .to loke yf eny swiche myght be 
founds, pat coude make swiche a shirte, but they coude 
fynde noon, but that theywer..vncunnynge in the mystery, 
1536 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4- Lett. (1902) 11 . 27 
Brought up in some good literature occupacion or misterie. 
c 1550 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 128 Bristowe had 
a greate trade by making of poyntes, and was the cheifest 
misterie that was exercised in the towne. 1594 West 2nd 
Pt. Symbol. § 220 Unto the name of the par tie indicted 
must be vnited the addition of his estate, degree, or misterie. 
1609 Tourneur Euneralle Poeme Wks. 1878 1. 179 And out 
of his owne morall character He might have learn'd his 
mysterie of warre. 161a Woodall Burg. Mate Wks. (1633) 
Pref, 1 That noble Science or Mystery of the healing mans 
body. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 41 That great and 
admirable mystery, the Law. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1662) 

I. xvi, 48 Seeing the whole mistery of Heraldry dwells more 
in the region offancie, than judgment. 1727-52 Chambers 
Cycl., Additions of Mystery, are such as scrivener, painter, 
mason, and the like. 1756 Burke Wind. Nat. Soc. 33 The 
Invention of Men has been sharpening and improving the 
Mystery of Murder. 1800 Coleridge Piccolom. j. ii, The 
sum of war's whole trade and mystery. 1827 Hallam 
Const. Hist. vi. {1876) I. 326 Those arts of management 
which his successors have always reckoned so essential a 
part of their mystery. 1872 Tennyson Last Tourn. 327 
Thy Paynim bard Had such a mastery of his mystery That 
he could harp his wife up out of hell. 

b. Art and mystery ; a formula usually em- 
ployed in the indentures by which apprentices are 
bound to a trade ; also transf. (Cf. Mystery I 8.) 

1627 Borough Deeds Maldon (Essex) Bundle 148 No. 5 
[To] instruct the said John Wormell in the said science 
mistery and trade of a woollen draper. x66o R. May [title) 
The Accomplisht Cook, or the art and mystery of cookery 
[etc.]. 1680 Cotton (title) The Compleat Gamester... To 
which is Added, The Artsand Mysteries of Riding [etc.]. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I. 426 This j s usually done to persons 
of trade, in order to learn their art and mystery. 1856 
Bouvier Law Did, II. 196/2 Masters. .bind themselves in 
the indentures with their apprentices to teach them their 
art, trade, and mystery, 

fe. Skill, art. Obs. 

iSox Shaks. Alls Well in. vi. 68 If you thinke your mys- 
terie in stratagem, can bring this instrument of honour 
againe into bis natiue quarter. *624 Ford & Dekker Sun's 
Darling tv.i. (1656) 33 Mistery there, like to another nature, 
Confects the substance of the choisest fruits, In a rich candy. 
1661 T. Campion Setting of Mns, in Playford Skill Mus. 
(1662) 9s We must consider whether the Bass doth rise or 
fall, for in that consists the mystery. 

3 . A trade guild or company, arch . or Hist. 

*4.. Rolls of Parlt.V . 390/2 By the sightofMen ofthesame 

Misterie, ? a 1500 Chester PI. (E.E.T.S.) Banes 59 That by 
twentye fower occupations, artes, craftes or misterie, these 
pagente shulde be played. *530 in S. Young Ann. Barber- 
Surgeons (1890) 570 The Maisters and Wardens of the mis- 
terie or Crafte of Barbor Surgions of the Citie of London. 
*553 in Hakluyt Voy, (7589) 259 M. Sebastian Cabota,. 
gouernour of the mysterie and companie of the Marchants 
aduenturers. x6x8 in Rymer Fmdera (1710) XVII, 78 The 
Master and Wardens of the Misterie of Stationers. 1708 

J, Chamuerlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. in. x. 29 Each Company 
or Mystery hath a Master annually chosen from among 
themselves. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xix, President of the 
mystery of the workers in iron. 

4 . altrib.i + mystery -man nonce-wd. (see quot.). 
*6a6 Bacon New All. (1650) 33 Wee have Three that Col- 
lect the Experiments of all Mechanicall Arts ; And also of 
Liberall Sciences ; [etc.]. , .These we [jc. the people of ' New 
Atlantis ’] call “Mystery-men. 


11 Mystes (mi'stfz). [L.,a. Gr./*u<m?s, agent-n. 
f. *mtts-, root of pveiv to close (the lips or eyes) : 
the primary sense is prob. ‘one vowed to keep 
silence’. Cf. Gr. pvtiv (pyeeiv) to initiate into 
mysteries.] One initiated into mysteries. 

1676 Glanvill Ess. Philos. 4 Relig. iv. 41 Abraham (as 
Grotius collects from Ancient History a great Mystes in the 
Knowledge of the Stars. 1677 B. Riveley Serin, Funeral 
Bp. Norwich 26 There are few kinds of Literature but he 
was a Mystes in them. 1778 Afthorp Lett, on Prev. Christ. 
(1778) 360 After having undergone the formalities, the 
aspirant became a _ mystes. X904 Expositor Apr. 256 The 
instructions were given to the mystes [etc.]. 

llysti, obs. lorm of Misty. 

Mystic (mi'stik), a. and sb. Forms : 4 mys- 
tyke, -ik, 5 -ike, 4 mistyk, 6 -ik, 7 mysticke, 
-ique, misticke, -ique, 7-8 -ick, my stick, 4- 
mystic. [a. OF., F. mystique = It. mistico , Sp. 
mistico, Pg. viystico , ad. L. mysticus, a. Gr. pu- 
gtucus, f. pvoTTjs Mystes.] A. adj. 

1 . Spiritually allegorical or symbolical ; of the 
nature of, or characteristic of, a sacred mystery ; 
pertaining to the mysteries of the faith. Also 
(more definitely) Mystical a. 1, but now some- 
what rhetorical in tone. 

1382 Wyclif Bible, Ep. Jerome vii, James, Petre, Joon, 
Jude, seuene epistlis maden aswel mistik as redi [orig. taut 
mysticas q-uam sucdnctas\ 1490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 37 
To rendre tbeym from theyr lacyuy te, in-to pudike, mystike, 
and shamefaste chastyte. *535 Jo ye Apol. Ttndale (Arb.) 
36 Not in a mistik allegory.. 1552 Abp) Hamilton Catech, 
(1884) x6 The halykirk is callit the mistike bodye and spouse 
of Christ. 1577 B. Googe H eresbach' s Hush. 11. 69 b, The 
holy Scripture dooth teache a more hygher and mysticall 
[orig .recondttam] consyderation. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 
vn. xcii, For genuine Divinity Shall b’e engag'd, but in a 
mistick fashion, In all the bus’ ness of his Generation, *656 
Cowley Davideis n. 48 Thy right hand does hold The mys- 
tick Scepter of a Cross of Gold. 1827 Kebi.e Chr. V., Tnes. 
in Whitsun week, The mystic Dove Hovering His gracious 
brow above. 1849 Caswai.l Lyra Cath. 55 Offerings of 
mystic meaning 1 — Incense doth the God disclose [etc.]. 
*870 Farrar St. Paul 1 . 3 The mystic union of the soul 
with Christ. 

b. Mystic testament [ = F. testament mystique\', 
in the law of Louisiana, a sealed testament. 

1856 Bouvier Law Did, II. 381/1 A mystic testament is 
also called a solemn testament, because it requires more 
formality than a nuncupative testament. *888 Encycl. Brit. 
XXIV. 574/1 A special form of will, borrowed from Roman 
law, called the mystic or sealed will. 

2 . Pertaining to the ancient religious mysteries or 
to other occult rites or practices ; occult, esoteric. 

*6*5 G. Sandys Trav. 79 Drinke three, or three thrice 
told, A mysticke law of old. *627 Drayton Moone-Calfe , 
Bat. Agintourt, etc. *75 When turning ouer his most mis- 
tique bookes, Into the secrets of his Art he lookes. 1643 
Milton Divorce ti. iv. Wks. 1851 IV. 73 Their filthines was 
hid, but the mystick reason thereof known to their Sages. 
1648 Herrick Hespcr., His Fare-well to Sack, ’Tis thou, 
alone, who with thy Mtstick Fan, Work'st more then Wis- 
dome, Art, or Nature can. X725 Pope Odyss. xi. 59 And 
mutter’d vows, and mystick song apply’d To griesly Pluto, 
and his gloomy bride. 1785 Burns Addr. Deil xiv, When 
Masons' mystic word an’ grip, In storms an’ tempests raise 
you up, 1805 Scott Last Minstr, v. xxvii, Car’d not the 
Ladye to betray Her mystic arts in view of day. *835 
Thirlwall Greece I. iii. 63 The mystic rites of Demeter. 1875 
Mansel Gnostic Heresies iii. 4* Some of these, .prepare a 
bridal chamber, and perform certain mystic rites of initiation. 
t 3 . Secret, concealed. Obs. (Cf. Mystical 4.) 
a 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. iv. v. (1647) 42/2 These are 
but illusions to give coullerTo your most misticke leacherie ! 
*697 Dryden Virg. Mneid 1. 357, 1 have search’d the mystic 
rolls of Fate [L. fatorum arcana ]. 

4 . The distinctive epithet of that branch of the- 
ology which relates to the direct communion of 
the soul with God; hence, pertaining to or con- 
nected with this branch of theology. Now rare ; 
cf. Mystical 5. 

1639 N. N. tr - Du Bbsq's Compl. Woman 11, 29 Saint 
Bridget hath written so well of the Mistick Theology, that 
even the learnedest men admire her doctrine. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl., Mystic theology denotes a refined and 
sublime kind of divinity, professed by the mystics.^ 1765 
Maclaine tr. Mosheinis Eccl. Hist. Cent. xiii. 11. iii. § 4 
The_ Mystic doctors carried this visionary method of inter- 
preting scriptuxe to the greatest height. 1854 Milman Lat. 
Chr. viH. v, The difficult and mystic work which bore the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite. 

6. Of hidden meaning or nature; enigmatical, 
mysterious. (Cf. Mystical 2.) 

a *63* Donne Elegies v iii. Poems (1633) 55 Foole, thou 
didst not understand The mystique language of the eye nor 
hand. *693 J. Edwards Author. O.S N, Test. I. 187 The 
antient Saues and Philosophers were obscure and mystick 
in their Stile. *727 Dr Foe Syst. Mag. 1. iii. 66 These 
mystick Characters were the Original of all the Hyero- 
glypbick Writing. *791 Mrs. Radcuffe Rom, Forest (1820) 
II. 61 Her mind, .rejected the mystic and turbulent prompt- 
ings of imagination. 1807 tr. Three Germans I. 48 He 
sighed for the explanation to Holstein’s mystic conduct. 
x8xo Sir A. Boswell Edinb. Poet. Wks. (1871) 53 [In the 
game of hopscotch] There, on the pavement, mystic forms 
are chalk'd, 18x9 Scott Ivemhoe xxxviH, Is there no leech 
here who can telf us the ingredients of this mystic unguent ? 
*874 Black Pr. Thule iii, The room, too, in which this 
mystic Princess sat, was strange and wonderful. 

b. In recent use : Inspiring an awed sense of 
mystery. 

*842 Tennyson MortedlArth. *44 An arm Clothed in white 
sami te, mystic, wonderful. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
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xxxvi. 249 At midnight— strange, mystic hour, when the veil 
between the frail present and the eternal future grows thin. 
1875 Jowett Plato ted. 2) I. 380 Such is the mystic voice 
which is always murmuring in his ears. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. Mystical meaning ; mystical representation. 
c 1313 Shoreham Poems 1. 630 Cryst and hijs membrys, 
men, O body bejie ine mystyke. Ibid. 837 To pe folke pat 
tornejj al to cryst Ine J>e body of mystyke. Ibid. 2157 pys 
ylke bok J>e mistyk ys Of bese sacrementis. 

2. Originally, a ‘ mystic doctor an exponent of 
mystical theology; also, one who maintains the 
validity and the supreme importance of mystical 
theology. Hence, in extended application: One 
who, whether Christian or non-Christian, seeks by 
contemplation and self-surrender to obtain union 
with or absorption into the Deity, or who believes 
in the possibility of the spiritual apprehension of 
truths that are inaccessible to the understanding. 

1679 Penn Addr. Prof it. (1692) 146 Taulerus, Thomas a 
Kempis, and othere Misticks in that Communion. 1714 R, 
Fiddes Pract. Disc. 11. 380 1 'hose mysticks who would dis- 
card the passions of hope and fear. 1763 Maclaine tr. 
Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. Cent. xv. 1. i. § 11 The Mystics were 
defended against their adversaries, the Dialecticians/partly 
by the Platonics. 1781 Cowber Truth 128 An Indian mystic. 
1855 Vaughan Mystics L Pref. p. v, The way in which 
mystics reduced themselves to utter inactivity. 1873 J o wett 
Plato ted. 2) III. 595 He is no mystic or ascetic seeking 
absorption in the divine nature. 1899 Inge Chr. Mysticism 
vii. 258 To the true mystic, life itself is a sacrament. 

3. occas. One initiated into mysteries. 

1839 Kingsley Misc. I. 327 A mystic— according to the 
Greek etymology — should signify one who is initiated into 
mysteries. *871 Jowett Plato I. 381 This was the meaning 
of the founders of the mysteries when they said, ‘ Many are 
the wand bearers but few are the mystics.’ 

Mystic : see Mystick. 

Mystical (mi-stikal), a. Also 5-8 misti-, 6 
my see-, mysty-. [Formed as prec. : see -ioal.] 

1. Having a certain spiritual character or import 
by virtue of a connexion or union with God tran- 
scending human comprehension : said esp. with 
reference to the Church as the Body of Christ, and 
to sacramental ordinances. (Cf. Mystkj a. r.) 

*529 More Suppl. Sottlys Wks. 327/2 Christes mistical 
body that is his church. 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, 
All they whyche bee of the misticall body of thy sonne. 
1S50 Senonoys tr. Godly Saiyngs (18461 n8 The mystycal 
or sacramental breade. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxvii. 
§ 7 A true.. participation of Christ, who thereby imparteth 
himselfe..as a misticall head vnto euery soule that receiueth 
him. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch., S uperl., Approach, and 
taste The churches mysticail repast. x66o Coke Power * 
Subj. 77 These two individual persons, by the law of God, 
are made one mystical person, of which the husband is head. 
1845 Encycl. Metrop. II. 901/1 This mystical body, the 
Catholic Church. 1864 N bale Seaton. Poems 163 They eat 
the mystical supper. 

lb. (Spiritually) allegorical or symbolical. 

? a 1300 Chester PI. (E.E.T.S.) viii, 333 Dauid_. . prophesied 
that kinges from Tharsis and Araby with misticall giftes 
shall come and present that Lord. 1329 NlonnDyalogeu 
Wks. 160/2 The misticall gestures and seremonies vsed in 
the masse. 1330 Palsgr. Introd. p. xvi, The nornbre of thre, 
whiche of all other is most, .mystycall. 1335 Saunders 
Let. in Coverdale’s Lett, Martyrs (1564) 204 Though he 
stand behynd the wal and hyde himselfe (as Salomon saieth 
in his mystical ballade). 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist, m. xi. 12 
To make up the rotundity of so sacred, and mysticaj a 
number. 1690 T. Burnet Th. Earth in. Concl. 113 _’Tis 
plain to me in the Apocalypse, that Mystical Babylon is to 
be consum’d by lire. x86t E. Garbett Bible ttf its Clitics 
i. 32 The mystical horseman in the Apocalypse. 

e. la the iaterpretatioa of Scripture, applied to 
the spiritual or allegorical sense which is held to 
underlie the obvious or literal meaning. 

1326 Pilgr.Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 4 b, Leest he wolde iene 
all togyder to the litteral sense of scripture, and not to y> 
spiritual or mistical sense. 1333 Wilson Rhct. 62 b, Some 
do use after the literal sense to gather a misticall under- 
standyng. 1662-3 South Serin. (1727) V. 33, I profess not 
myself either skilled, or delighted, in mystical Interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. x86o Pusby Min. Proph. 620 S. Jerome 
gives here the mystical meaning. 

2, Having an unseen, unknown, or mysterious 
origin, character, effect, or influence; of dark im- 
port, obscure meaning, or occult influence. Now 
rare or Obs. (Cf. Mystic a, 5.) 

a 1500-34 Coventry Corpus Chr. Plays (1902) 12/341 Were 
mystecall vnto youre heryng, — Of the natevece off akyng. 
1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1539) 33 In the serchyng out of 
secrete and misticall thynges, their wyttes excellyd. 1387 
Golding De M or nay (1592) Ep. Ded. p. v, Least the matters 
which in some cases are misticall enough of themselues by 
reason of their owne profoundnesse, might haue ben made 
more obscure. 1643 J. M. Sov.Salve 21 While they mature. , 
such their mysticail and pernicious designes. 1727 Shuckforo 
Hist, World I. Pref. p. 1 , Instead of supporting them with 
Reason and Argument, they had them expressed in mystical 
Sentences. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas. 104 
[He] has not only traduc’d us, but made the whole affair so 
dark and mystical, that [etc.], 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. 
xxxiv, Struck with the mystical fragments of speech she had 
bestowed on him. *829 Scott Anne of G. i, I would, .we 
had that mystical needle which mariners talk of. 1848 
Lytton Harold x, ( That illness had been both preceded 
and followed by mystical presentiments of the evil days[etc.]. 
t b. Of a person : Obscure in speech or in style. 
1471 Ripley Comp, Alch. in Ashm. (165a) in Though I 
dare not here plainly the knot unbinde, Vet in my writeing 
1 wyll not be so Mysticail, But that [etc,]. *613 Purchas 


Pilgrimage (1614) 18 Such mysticail Mist-all and Misse-all 
Interpreters. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 96 A Physitian, that 
would be Mysticail, prescribeth, for the Cure of the Rheume, 
thata Man should walk Continually upon a Camomill-alley; 
Meaning, that he should put Cainomill within his Socks. 

3. Connected with mysterious or occult rites or 
practices. (Cf. Mystic a. 2.) 

1577 p- Ballinger's Decades 111. vi. 386/2 Their mysticail 
apparaile, & their sundiie offices. 1582 Stanyhurst AEneis 
n. (Arb.) 48 Too you for wytnesse do I cal; you mystical 
altars, 1667 Milton P. A. v. 620 Mystical dance, which 
yonder starrie Spheare Of Planets and of nxt in all her Wheeles 
Resembles nearest. 1740 Lady Hartford Corr, (1806) II. 
10 The Court and army danced what they called a mystical 
dance. _ x8ox Campbell LochieVs Warn. 33 ’Tis the sunset 
of life gives me mystical lore, And coming events cast their 
shadows before. 1869 F. W. N ewman Misc. 192 Their smell 
when burnt, and the mystical cloud of smoke, were univer- 
sally esteemed. 

1 4. Secret, unavowed , concealed ; — Mystic a. 3. 
1611 Second Maiden's Trag, n. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X.419 
Confess, thou mystical panderess ! a 1687 Petty Pol. Anat. 
(1691) 38 This is the State of the External and Apparent 
Government of Ireland.. .But the Internal and Mystical 
Government of Ireland is thus. 

6. = Mystic a. 4. Also, pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of mystics (see Mystic sb. 2) ; relating to, 
or of the nature of, mysticism. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 372 So many are the in- 
terpretations in their mysticail Theologie, that Truth must 
needs be absent, which is but One. 1647 Cress y Exomolo • 
gesis Ixxv. 635 Mysticail Theology being nothing else in 
generall but certaine rules by the practise whereof a vertuous 
Christian might atteine to a nearer, .conversation with God. 
x6ss Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. xvi. 179 His soul imployed in mys- 
ticall meditations, c 1710 B urn nr A utobiogr. in Suppl, Hist, 
(1902) 473 With my ascetick course of life I joined the read- 
ing all the Misticall Authors I could find; in particular all 
Teresa’s works. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1859) II, 50 
The mystical Pythagoras, and the allegorising Plato. 1844 
W. G. Ward Ideal of Chr. Ch. 326 Mystical theology is 
the ascetic theology of those, who are unusually advanced 
in the Christian course, and leading a life of unearthly and 
noble sanctity. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 129/2 The intui- 
tion or ecstasy or mystical swoon which appears alike among 
the Hindus, the Neo-Plat onists, and the mediaeval saints. 
1904 Illingworth Chr. Char. ix. 182 Both [St. Paul and 
St. John] were men the basis of whose life was profoundly 
mystical. 

Mysticality (mistikte liti). rare , [f. prec. + 
-ity.J Mysticalness. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 423 There is a fashion of mystica- 
lity in modern writers of verse which is in very bad taste. 
1902 Daily Chron. 1 Nov. 3 Those who care for ‘mystica- 
lity ’ — as an American writer would say. 

Mystically (mrstikali), adv. [-ly. 2 ] 

1. In a mystic manner or sense; with mystic or 
symbolical meaningor representation. (With refer- 
ence to spiritual things.) 

1353 Huloet, Misticallye, typice. 1579 Folke Heskins's 
Pari. 227 Euen as we are the bodies and members of Christ, 
and that is spiritually and mystically. 1383 Foxe A. M. 
II. 2001/2 The fat priest. I pray the what is misticaliy? 
Wood. I take misticaliy to be the fayth that is in vs, that 
the world seeth not, but God onejy. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 297 He . . that was mystically siaine in Abel. 1671 
Flavkl Fount, of Life v. Wks. 1701 I. 34/1 [The union] of 
two distinct Natures, and Persons; by one Spirit, Mystically. 
11x7x1 Khn Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 97 When 
Saints of all their Sins releas’d On Jesus mystically feast. 
1893 Salmond Ckr. Doctr. Immortality v. ii. 334 In virtue 
of their being mystically or representatively in Christ as 
their Head. 

t b. Iransf. and gen. Symbolically, metaphori- 
cally, figuratively. Obs. 

1386 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) .23 They, supposed all 
wisedome.,to be included mystically in that diuine Distinc- 
tion, wherewith they thought their Pates to bee inspyred. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) A4b, Why he doth speake 
mysticail ye. 1670 Pkttus Fodinee Reg. Introd., Moses in 
writing the History of the Creation did mystically teach the 
whole progress of the Metallick Art. ax 688 Cudworth 
Immut. Mo>\ (1731] 38 He doth not mean Mystically in 
this, but Physically, 

2. Mysteriously, obscurely, incomprehensibly. 
(Often used vaguely.) 

1517 Watson tr. Barclay’s Shyp of Polys A ij, I desyre 
alwayand appetytethueweinuencyonscompyledmystycally. 
a 1536 Tindale Briefe Decl, Sacr. t'lisso) I) jj, Many of the 
olde doctors spake so mistycallye that they seame sometymes 
toaffirme plainly, that itisbutbredandwineonly..andsome« 
tyine that it is nys very body and blqud. 1589 Warner 
A 16. Eng. iv. xxi. 89 Some such are misticaliy domme. 163* 
Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 3 Your Lordship speaks mys- 
tically, will it please you to be plain a little? 1693 Con- 
greve Old Bach. iv. xii, Still mystically senseless and ^ im- 
pudent. 1799 Sickelmork Agues 6* Leonora I. 57 They 
adjourned to the staole, to review the beast that had been 
so mystically introduced. 1884 Seeley in Contemp, Rev. 
Oct. 494 Faust, .was. , as mystically, as awfully sombre as 
any of those plays of Calderon. 

fb. Eccl. In a low or inaudible voice, secretly. 
1637 Sparrow Bk. Common Prayer 102 The Priest should 
say it |iui£rri/«ii secretly and mystically. 

3. With mystic rites, rare. 

I&tf Col bridge Sibyl, Leaves (1839) 241 , 1 have arrows 
mystically dipt. 

Mysticalness (mi’stikalnes). rare, [-mss.] 
The quality or condition of being mystical. 

1608 and Ft, Def, of Ministers’ Reasons Refits. S ttbscr, 
78 Those bookes..have..as greate a promyse of blessing 
vpon the reading of them, notwithstanding their mystical ties, 
as any other. 1614 Jackson Creed in. 246 Marke the mys- 
ticalnesse of this speech. *8x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etytn, 
p. v, Abstruseness and ingenious mysticalness. 


Mystieete 1 (mi-stisft). Formerly also in L. 
form. [ad. mod.L. mysticetus , a. Gr. 7*1 larivijros 
(in old edd. of Aristotle Hist. Anim. in. xii, where 
mod. edd. read 6 fxvs to lAjros, ‘ the “mouse ” (i.e. 
the whale so called) 

The identity of the animal referred to by Aristotle has not 
been determined. In old Latin translations Ikiitos was 
rendered musculus piscis and was thus associated with the 
animal so named by Pliny (‘ the whale’s guide ').] 

1. The Arctic Right Whale, fia/mna mysticetus. 

[1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 734/2 Balsena.. 1. The 
mysticetus, or common whale.] x8xs W. Scqresby in Menu 
Wernerian Soc. (1818) II. 263 The huge Mysticetus, or 
Whalebone Whale. 1820 — Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 459 The 
colour of the Mysticetus is velvet-black, grey,.. and white, 
with a tinge of yellow, 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 367/2 The Mystieete, or 
common Whalebone- Whale. 1894 A thenxum 3 N ov. 599/3 
The'Old Greenland Sea’, where the mystieete had formerly 
been slain in such prodigious numbers. 

2. One of the Mystieete (see next) ; a whalebone 
whale or mystacocete. 

1876 Van Beneden's Anim. Parasites 38 The singular 
mystieete recently distinguished by the name of Rltachia- 
nectes glaucus, 1885 J.G.Wood in Longm, Mag. Mar. S4g 
The Greenland whale [Balsena mysticetus), the type of the 
Mysticetes. 

|| Mystieete 2 (mistisPtz), sb.pl. [mod.L., a. 

Gr.*/tu<rnin)T77, pi. of nv<rnicrjTOi (see prec.).] The 
suborder of cetaceans consisting of the whalebone 

whales: opposed to the Denticete or toothed - 

whales. Cf. Mystaoooete. 

(Used by Scoresby app. only as pi. of mysticetus.) 

1820 W. ScoRESBV^rc. -dwfe/fre-. II. 2x1 The difference 
of proportion existing between the heads and bodies of some 
mystieete. 1864 J. E. Gray in Proc. Zool. Soc. 198 [Cetacea] 

Sub-order I. Cete..Sect. I. Mystieete... [p. 231] Sect. II. 

Denticete. 

Mysticism (mrstisiz’m) : [f. Mystic + -ism. 

Cf, F. myslicisme, G. myslicismus.'] 

1. The opinions, mental tendencies, or habits of 
thought and feeling, characteristic of mystics; 
mystical doctrines or spirit; belief in the possi- 
bility of union with the Divine nature by means of 
ecstatic contemplation; reliance on spiritual in- 
tuition or exalted feeling as the means of acquiring 
knowledge of mysteries inaccessible to intellectual 
apprehension. 

1736 H. Coventry Philemon Conv. 1. 11. 59 How much ! 

nobler a Field of Exercise. .are the seraphic Entertain- 
ments of Mysticism and Extasy than the mean and ordinary 
Practice of a mere earthly and common Virtue 1 1763 
Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. Cent. xvii. it. 1. i. § 51 
This female apostle of Mysticism [sc. Madame Guyon] de- 
rived all her ideas of religion from the feelings of her own ; 

heart. 1839 Hallam Lit. Eur. iv. iii._ § 55 IV. 230 The 
scepticism of Malebranche is merely ancillary to his mysti- 
cism. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's H ist. Ref. III. 95 He was not 
only susceptible of the sublimest mysticism, but his whole 

soul was steeped in it. 1890 Guardian 25 June 1030 He : 

makes no attempt to show ..that the Mysticism of Sweden- 
borg is the only alternative to the Agnosticism of Professor 

Huxley. 1899 Inge Chr. Mysticism ii. 44 _The Gospel of J 

St. John.. is the charter of Christian Mysticism. j 

2. As a term of reproach, a. From the hostile |; 

point of view, mysticism implies self-delusion or j 

dreamy confusion of thought; hence the term is t I 

often applied loosely to any religious belief to | 

which these evil qualities are imputed, b. Some- "| 

times applied to philosophical or scientific theories 

alleged to involve the assumption of occult quali- { 

ties or mysterious agencies of which no rational 
account can be given. 

1763 Wakburton Doctr. Grace in. ii. Wks. 1788 IV. 706 
With an incredible appetite devouring the trash dropt from , i, 

every species of Mysticism. 1763 Wesley frnl. 28 Aug, I 

(1827) III. 140 The same poison of Mysticism has. .ex- | 

tinguished the last spark of life. 1823 Coleridge Aids | 

Ref. 381 The grounding of any theory or belief on accidents ■ f 

and anomalies of individual sensations or fancies, and the g 

use of peculiar terms invented or perverted from their jj 

ordinary significations, for the purpose of expressiug these | 

idiosyncraaes, and pretended facts of interior consciousness, ! 

I name Mysticism, 1838 Prescott Ferd, <p Is. viii. (1846) jj 

I. 367 An acute and subtile perception was often clouded by | 

mysticism and abstraction. 1835 M, Pattison in Oxford | 

Ess. 238 That deluge of crude speculation and vague mystic- : j 

ism which pervades the philosophical and religious litera- § 

ture of the day. 1899 A Hindi's Syst. Med. VIII. 120 The f 

terrorism, revivalism, mysticism, or self-concentration which . 

sometimes pose as religion. I 

Mysticist (mi'stisist). rare~~ l . [f. Mystic + 1 

-1ST.] An advocate of mystical interpretation. ' I 

x86o Williams in Ess. & Rev. 64 The later mysticists f 

charitably prayed for Hillel, because his expositions had 

been historical.' I!.- ■ ? 


Mysticity (misti’siti). [f. Mystic + -ity, 
after F. mysticitl J The quality of beiag mystic or 
mystical. 

X760 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 108/2 [transL French] That zeal, 
that Mysticity , those extraordinary follies, which one would 


think proper oniy for the dark and barbarous ages. 1834 
M edwin Angler in Wales It. 1, I will endeavour to ‘ make 
note’ of their tenets, though many of them escaped me 
through their mysticity. 1885 Pater Murlus I. xx5 ( Flavian 
had caught something of. . the sonorous organ-music of the 
medieval Latin, and therewithal something of its unction 
and mysticity of spirit. 1891 Temple Bar Mar. 434 The 
mysticity of the place being merely Leonardesque. 


MYSTICIZE. 

Mysticize(™*stisaiz) 3 ». [f. Mystic a. + -izb.] 
tram. To render mystical ; to introduce a mystical 
element into, give a mystic meaning to. 

1680 Dodwell On Sanchoniathon (1631) 66 By Mystic- 
king the Kotr/soyoria of Moses to_a sense not very distant 
from that received among the wisest Philosophers. 1827 
G, S. Faber Sacr. Cal. Prophecy (1844) I. 49 They thus 
agree in the point of mysticising the prophetic day. 1830 
S. R. Maitland Twelve Hundred Sixty Days 46 You 
are obliged to get rid of the days, and to mysticise all the 
periods. 1903 Jrnl. Hellenic Stud. XXIII. 313 Not even 
an Orphic attempted to mysticize the shovel or the fork. 
Hence My-stieizing ppl. a. 

1842 G. S. Faber Prov. Lett. (1844) II. 23 His fancifully 
mysticising plan of a cathedral 1879 Faruar_ 67. Paul II. 
xxxvii,a27 St. Paul’s methods, .involve a mysticising idealisa- 
tion of 1,500 years of history. 

MysticCk fnibstik). [ad. F. mistic , -ique : see 

Mist tco. J = Mjstico. 

1828 W. Irving Visit to Polos in Life <5- Voy. C. Columbus 
(1849) III. 459 Twoor three picturesque barks, called mystics, 
•with long latine sails. Ibid. 460. 

Mv sticly, adv. rare. [f. Mystic a. + -ly 2 .1 
Mystically. 

c 1450 Mirour Sahiacionn (Roxb.) 20 Of this doghtere 
some tyme sange Salomon mlstikly. 18S8 Morris Earthly 
Par. (1870) I. 1. 389 Nor shall he keep his man’s shape 
more, when he First feels the iron wrought so mysdely. 

SCy- Stic 0-, combining form of Gr. pvariKu-s 
Mystic, denoting ‘ partly mystical and partly . . 
or ‘ mystically as myslico religious adj. 

1846 Quote Greece 1. xx. II. 160 The mystico-religlous 
poetry of Greece. 1861 Chamb. Encycl. II. 212/1 His Biblia 
Pnuperum, or ‘ Poor Man’s Bible is a mysdco-allegoric 
explanation of the plain contents of the sacred books, 1899 
Allbuit's Syst. Med. VIII. xgdPsychopaths of the litigious, 
■erotic, and_ jealous, mysdco-religious and other types. 
Mystific(misti-bk). rare— 1 , [f. after Mistify; 
see -fig.] A mystifier; one given to mystification. 

a 1849 Poe ilf ystification Wks. 1864 IV.253 la no instance 
before that of which I speak, have I known the habitual 
mystific escape the natural consequences of his manoeuvres. 
So Mystl'fically adv., in a mistifying manner. 
2880 Miss Broughton Second Thoughts 1. 1. ii. 29 ‘Let 
ns look at it, Gill’, says the squire, taking the card in his 
turn, and also mystificaily reading it. 

Mystification (mi.stifiket-Jhn). [ad. F. mys- 
tification, n. of action of mystifier Mystify vA] 

JL. The action of mystifying a person, playing 
upon his credulity, or throwing dust in his eyes. 

1815 Paris Chit-chat (1816) III. 163 Old recollections., 
made me an excellent subject for mystification. 1826 J. 
Gilchrist Lett. 52 Special .pleading of advocates, whose 
main talent is quibbling and mystification. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) I. i. 10 He was punished for assum- 
ing a character for purposes of mystification. 1883 Munch. 
Exam, 10 Apr, 5/2 The whole manifesto, .was regarded by 
the public as a piece of grandiloquent mystification. 

b. An instance of this. 

*817 Edin. Rep, XXVIII. 382 Having amused himself 
with a mystification (or what is in England vulgarly called 
a hoax). 2823 Hew Monthly Mag. VIII. 122 Of all the 
mystifications with which man is acquainted, Voltaire 
thought life itself the greatest. 1876 Black Madcap Violet 
xv. 138 The sweetheart is impatient of these mystifications, 
and wishes her to promise to marry him. 

2 . The condition or fact of being mystified. 

1817 Scott x Jan. in Pam. Lett. (1894) I. xiii, 399 The 
mystification of those who would see very far into the mill- 
stone is sufficiently diverting. 1836-7 Dickens Sis. by JBot, 
Tttggs's at Ramsgate , The Tuggs’s went to bed. . in a state 
of considerable mystification and perplexity. *884 F. M. 
Crawford Rom. Singer II. i. 4 They never left Italyat all, 
it seems, 1 am rather mystified, and I hate mystification. 

Mystificator (rnrstifik^utai). rare, [ad, F. 
mystificatenr, f. mystifier Mystify 2 .] A mystifier. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 122 Lawyers, physicians, 
and divines, are mystificators of the first order. 1898 Westm. 
Gas. 4 Oct. aft A special word or two with regard to Lock- 
wood as a mystificator. 

So Mystificatory a., mystifying. 

1830 Westm, liev. XII. 270 [Coleridge’s] confidences to 
Captain Medwin and Mr. Leigh Hunt, were. -of this mystifi- 
eatory class. 1830 Eraser's Mag. II, 492 Your verses., 
say all this, only in much more mystificatory language, 

Mystifiedfmi'stifsid), ppl. a. [f. Mystify o, 2 ] 

1. Bewildered, puzzled, perplexed. 

1863 Conf. Ticket of Leave Man 142 Having,, slipped a 
couple of sovereigns into the hand of the bewildered and 
mystified Sergeant Jobson. 190a Mttnse/s Mag. XXVI. 
586/a What have you two in your heads? asked the mys- 
tified lady. 

2 . Made obscure. 

1869 Freem an Norm, Coup. III. xii. 182 The intentionally 
mystified language of the Biographer, 

Mystifier (.mrstifai|3j). [f. Mystify 2 + -er !.] 
One who mystifies by practical joking or other- 
wise. Also, one who or a thing which causes per- 
plexity or bewilderment, 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. xi6 In our own history, 
Oliver Cromwell shines the prince of mystifiers. 1856 Fara- 
day in H. Ii. Jones Life (1870) II. 366 That phrase polarity 
in its present undefined state is a great mystifier. 1859 
Hare Guesses <ed. 51 213 He is not a mystic, but a mystifier. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 23 June tit If Demos is mystified much 
longer he will vote against his mystifier. 

Mystify [mrstifai), vf rare. Also 8 mist-. 
[£. Mist sb. or Misty a. +- -fy.J Only in pa. pple. : 
Beclouded, befogged {lit, and fig.). 

<*1734 North Life Ld. Keeper North (1742) 79 Mis Lord- 
ship was not so mistified, by his Amour, as not to discern 
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these Arts. 18x9 Byron Juan ir. xii. When gazing on them, 
mystified by distance, We enter on our nautical existence. 
1833 R.H. Froudk Rem. (1838) 1. 284 Aswe went up, every 
thing was mystified and cloudy. 

Mystify tmi'stifai), zc 2 (Also mist-.) [ad. F. 
mystifier (.177 2 in Iiatz.-Darm.), irreg. f. mystlre 
Mystery 1 or mystique Mystic : see -fy. 

Often associated with Eng. mist : cf. prec.] 

1 . To bewilder or perplex intentionally ; to play 
on the credulity of ; to hoax, humbug. 

18x4 Hazlitt Pol. Ess. (1819! 73 The noble Secretary 
mistified the house, as he had himself been mistified by his 
highness of Benevento. x8x6 Southey Ess. (1832) I. 262 
He was sometimes thus wantonly imposed upon, or, to use 
a word which seems now to be naturalized, thus mystified. 
x8x8 Blackw. Mag. IV. 222 To bewilder, or, in the French 
phrase, to mistify the attentive world. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shake. Char. 200 She has a tilt at him, jeering, joking, 
mystifying, obfuscating him. X873 Dixon Two Queens iv. 
vii. I. 218 Puebla was to choose his words— to hint at dark 
intrigues — to mystify the council. 

absot. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 339 We would not swear 
that she was not secretly quizzing and mystifying all the time. 

2 . Of impersonal agencies : To bewilder, cause 
perplexity to. Chiefly pass. 

1823 spirit Publ. finis. (1825) 293 The poor lad seemed 
quite mystified with his strange adventures. 1837 Dickens 
Pick-w. iii, Mr. Pickwick, who was considerably mystified 
by this very impolite by-play. 1B76lf.Awer.Rev. CXXIII. 
X12 This view led to positive evil in the observations of the 
late transit by mystifying the observers. 

3 . To wrap up or involve in mystery; to make 
mystical ; to interpret mystically. 

1829 I. Taylor Enthns. ix. 237 The practice of mystifying 
the ^Scriptures must be named as an especial characteristic 
of monkish religion. 1855 W. Irving Wolfert's Roost i, 
The fabulous age, in which vulgar fact becomes mystified, 
and tinted up with delectable fiction. 1855 Mii.man Lot. 
Chr. viii. viii. V. 22 note d, The early life of Becket has been 
mystified . . by the imaginative tendencies of the age imme- 
diately following his own. 

4 . To involve in obscurity ; to obscure the mean- 
ing or character of. 

1827 Southey Let, to _ H. Taylor 12 Apr., The meta- 
politicians have dealt with their branch of policy as the 
metaphysicians have with their branch of philosophy, — they 
have muddied and mystified jt. 1828 C. Worusw. Chas. I, 
20 Why bring this perplexity into one of the simplest things 
in the world, by the only means through which it could be 
mystified? 1874 Spurgeon Treas. Dan, Ps. xcviii. 2 We 
abhor those who mystify it [sc. the gospel]. 

Hence Mystifying sb. and ppl. a. 

1818 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey xi, All this mysti- 
fying and blue-devilling of society. 1825 Scott Diary in 
Lockhart Life ( 1837) VI. 132 Another of Byron’s peculiari- 
ties was the love of mystifying, c 1827 Coleridge in B/ackzo. 
Mag, (1882) CXXXL 119 Such a mystifying cant of Hylo- 
zois’m [etc.]. 1862 Thornbury Turner I. 317 The lines may 
he in IJibdin— I never could find them; hut such is the 
mystifying fun Turner was so fond of. 
t My still. Obs. rare — 1 . [ad. mod.L. mistilio, 
{. mist-us mixed.] = Maslin 2 . 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 16 To eche grome and page 
vj d. and peyre bedys of mystill. 

Mystily, obs. f. Mistily. Mystiltyne, obs. 
f. Maslin k Mystlyone, obs. f. Maslin ~. 
Mystorne, obs. f. Misturn. Mysz, obs. pi. 
Moose sb. Myszen, obs. f. Mizen. My t, obs. 
f. Mitf 2 . Mytan, -ayne, etc., obs. ff. Mitten, 
Mytehe, obs, f. Much, Myten, etc., var. Miting ; 
obs. ff. Mitten. Myter, obs. f. Metre, Mitre. 

Myth (mi]>), sb. Also (n 840-65) mythe. [ad. 
mod .L. mythus : see Mythus. Cf. F. mythe. 

The pronunc. (mai|i), formerlyprevalent, is still sometimes 
heard. The corresponding spelling mythe was affected by 
Grote and Max Muller (among others). Cf, also the fol- 
lowing : — 

1838 T. Keightle y Mythot, (ed. 2) 1 Mythology is the 
sciencewhich treats oft he mythes. .current amongapeople. 
1846 — Notes ouBucel.ty Georg. Virg. p. vii, From the Greek 
/tutfos I have made the word mythe, in which however no one 
has followed me, the form generally adopted being mpth.\ 

1. A purely fictitious narrative usually involving 
supernatural persons, actions, or events, and em- 
bodying some popular idea concerning natural or 
historical phenomena. 

Properly distinguished from allegory and from legend 
(which implies a nucleus of fact) but often used vaguely to 
include any narrative having fictitious elements. For the 
Platonic myth see quot. 1905. 

_ 1830 Westm, Rev. XII. 44 These two stories are very good 
illustrations of the origin of myths, by means of which, even 
the roost natural sentiment is traced to its cause in the cir- 
cumstancesof fabulous history. 1849 Miss Mulook Ogi Ivies 
Ii. ii. 20 There is a German fairy fable of the Elie-women, 
vim are all fair in Trout,, but if you walk round them hollow 
as a piece of stamped leather. Perhaps this is a myth of 
young-lady-hood. 1856 Max Muller Chips (i83o) II. xvi. 
84 Many mythes have thus been transferred to real persons, 
by a mere similarity of name. 1856 K. M. Cobb in Cambr. 
Ess. 147 One of those myths or fables in which., Plato 
shadows forth the future condition of the human soul, *866 
Edin. Rev. CXXIII. 31a The celebrated mythe or apologue 
called 'The Choice of Hercules one of the most impressive 
exhortations in ancient literature to a life of labour and self- 
denial, 1899 Baring-Gould Vicar of Monvenstow vii. 195 
It is chronicled in an old Armenian myth that the wise men 
of the East were none other than the three sons of Noe. 
1905 J * A. Stewart Myths of Plato x The Myth is a fanciful 
tale, sometimes traditional, sometimes newly invented, with 
which Socrates or some other interlocutor interrupts or con- 
cludes the argumentative conversation in which the move- 
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roent of the [Platonic] Drama mainly consists, /bid. 2 The 
Platonic Myth is not illustrative— it is not Allegory render- 
ing pictorially results already obtained, 
b. in generalized use. 

1840 W. H. Mill Observ. 1. 118 The same non-historical 
region of philosophical myth. 1846 Grote Greece 1. i. I. 67 
It is neither history nor allegory, but simple mythe or legend. 
1885 Clodd Myths $ Dr. 7 Myth was the product of man’s 
emotion and imagination, acted upon by his surroundings. 

2. A fictitious or imaginary person or object. 

1849 Lytton Caxtons x. iii, As for Mrs. Primmins’s hones, 

they had been myths these twenty years. 1874 Sayce Cow- 
par. Philol. iv. 165 The pronominal^ root is a philological 
myth. 1888 Times (weekly ed.) 3 Feb. 9/3 Parliamentary 
control was a myth. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as myth-creating ppl. adj., 
-maker, -making vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. ; myth- 
history (see Mythistoby). 

1846 Grote Greece 1. i. I. 75 The Athenian mythe-creators. 
1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man, xi. 308 The inyth-making 
power of the human mind. 1871 — Prim. Cult. I. 20 That 
the earliest myth-maker arose and flourished among more 
civilized nations. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Baft. ii. 74 
The myth-creating tendencies of the age. 

f My th , a. Obs. [var. of Methe a.] Gentle. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 156 So meke and so myjie [Bodl. 
MS. mifft] a mayster to tray, c 1450 Holland Howlat 693 
AH war merschallit to rneit meikly and myth. 

■f My"th, V - 1 -Sk* Obs. [a. ON. mida.J 

1. trans. To show. 

13. . Guy Wamo. (1883) p. 396 per nis no tong may telle in 
tale pe ioie pat was at pat bridale Wi)> menske & rnirpe to 
mipe. c 1470 Got, <y Gave. 8?x Thoght he wes myghtles, his 
mercycan hethairmyth. 1501 Douglas Pal. H on. t.lxvii,Gif 
that my spreit was blyith, The fewerous hew intill my face 
did myith All my male eis. 1513 — EEncis ix. vii. 14 The 
brycht helm in twynkland sterny nycht Mythis [Virgil fro- 
didii ] Eurilly with beniys schynand lycht. 

2. To mark, notice. 

CX470 Henry Wallace v. 664 Scho durst nocht weill in 
presens till him kytb, Full sor scho dred or Sotheron wald 
him myth. 

Sc. Obs. rare. [var. Meith w.] 
trans. To measure. 

1313 Douglas AEneis vin. Prol, 40 The myllar mythis the 
multur wyth a met scant. 

Myth, obs. f. Might, Mite 2 , var. Mithe v. Obs. 
Myther, var. Moider v. dial. 

Mythic (mrjrtk), a, [ad, late L. mylhic-us, a. 
Gr. p.vB-uc6s, f. ftvBos Mythus : see -1C. (Jf. F. myth- 
ique ) ] « Mythical. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. n. i. 2 Mythic, or Fabulous, 
Theologie, at first broached by the Poets. 1699 Baker 
Jxefi. Learning x, no The times before these were the 
Mythic Ages, and are all Fable. 1773 J. Bryant Mythal. 
II. 97 The mythic heroes of Egypt. 1823 Coleridge Lit. 
Hem. (1836) II. 335 While yet poesy, in all its several species 
of verse, music, statuary, &c. continued mythic. 1840 W. H. 
Mill Observ. 1. 7 To show . .the incredibility of his mythic 
theory as applied to the Gospels. x866 Kingsley Hereto. 
xviii. 344 note, Langebek. tries, .to rationalize the mythic 
pedigree of Earl Stward Digre. 1881 Ch. Times No. 967. 
513 To reject the Gospels themselves as mythic. 
Mythical (mi'pikal), a, [f. late L. myihicusx 
see prec. and -ical.] 

1. Of the nature of, consisting of, or based on a 
mytb or myths. 

1678 Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 1. iv. 438 M. Terentius Varro 
. .distinguished Three Kindsof Theology, the First Mythical 
or Fabulous, the Second Physical or Natural, and the Last 
Civil or Popular. 1830 Tufnell & Litwis tr. C. O. Matter's 
Doric Race p. iv, The term mythus, and its derivative my- 
thical, which have been naturalized by the German writers. 
1832 Philol. Mus » I. 108 Mythical legends. 1830 Maurice 
Mar. 6* Met. Philos, (ed. 2) v. 67 The biography of Zerduscht 
..is altogether confused and mythical. 1878 Gladstone 
Prim. Homer 10 A tradition, perhaps true, perhaps mythical, 
grew up, of Homer's blindness. 

b. trait sf. Having no foundation in fact ; 
fictitious. 

1870 Disraeli Leihairxxx ii. 169 Her influence Is mythical. 
1889 Academy 15 J tine 411 The account of pheasants being 
captured by poachers lighting sulphur under their roosting- 
trees appears very mythical. 

2. Of persons or times : Belonging to a period 
of -which the accounts handed down are of the 
nature of myths ; existing only in myth. 

1678CUDWOKTH Jniell. Syst. i. iv. 712 This is an Old opinion 
derived down all along from the Heroick times 1 or, the 
Mythical Age), 1835 Thirlwall (rzwcf ix. I, 347 He seems 
to have been a rhetorical historian, who selected this half 
mythical subject. 1846 Grote Greece 1. i, 1. 1 The mythical 
worM of the Greeks opens with the gods, anterior as well as 
superior to man. *865 Seeley Ecce Homo v. 43 Any theory 
which would represent them [jc, miracles] as due entii ely to 
the imagination of his followers or of a later age-. leaves 
Christ a personage as mythical as Hercules. 1892 J. Tajt 
Mind in Matter 308 That Jesus Christ was no creature of 
the imagination or mythical aftergrowth. 

3. Of writers, their methods : Dealing with or 
involving the use of myths. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds John Baft, i, § 3. 20 If the narra- 
tive were free from all suspicion of mythical handling. 1888 
Atlantic Monthly Aug. 2X1/2 The grave TlniLydides, least 
mythical of historians. 

b. Applied to theories or views which regard 
narratives of supernatural events as myths, 

1874 Rogers Qrig. Bible i. 36 The theory which attempts to 
account for their belief [/. e. in miracles] on mythical principles. 
1887 Encycl, Brit, XXII. 592/1 The mythical theory that 
the Christ of the Gospels, .was the unintentional creation of 
the early Christian Messianic expectation. 
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MYTHGLOGUE, 


MYTHICALLY. 

Hence MytMcalism, attachment to or belief in 
myths. 

1896 Fortn. Ran. Apr. 633 All superstition, my thicalism, 
other-worldisra, and all that savours of obscurantism. 

Mythically (mi'Jiikali) , adv. [t. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a mythical manner ; by means of myths. 

1847-54 Webster. 1875 EncycL Brit. II. 57/1 Ideas 
mythically expressed and explained. 1877 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. I. App. 772 A dispute between Robert and Cnut which 
could be connected, even mythically, with Cnut’s death and 
Robert’s pilgrimage. 

Mythicism (mi‘j>isiz’m). [f. Mythic + -ism.] 
The principle of attributing a mythical character 
to narratives of supernatural events. 

1840 W. H. Mill Observ. 1. Pref. 8 The anti-historic 
mythicism of Strauss. 

Hence MytMcist (mrjusist), an exponent of 
mythicism or mythical theories. 

1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. ii. 74 No mythicise surely could 
have, made what has. been called the damaging admission 
that faith was an essential to their operation [j<r. of miracles]. 
1874 H. R. Reynolds John Ba.pt. v. § 3. 332 Here we en- 
counter the stiffest antagonism of the rationalist, the mate- 
rialist, and the mythicist. 

Mythicize (mi-Jnssiz), v. [f. Mythic + -ize.] 
trans. To turn into myth ; to interpret mythically. 

1840 W. H. Mill Observ. 1. 58 Christ’s death ...his resur- 
rection . .are so mythicized as to drop the substance, making 
them ‘ no individual, but a divine and eternal history '. 1863. 
Sat. Rev. 199 An English Bunsen or Strauss, .may mythicize 
or transcendentalize either the Old Testament or the New. 
2891 T. K. Cheyne Orig. Psalter 323 The storm-wind 
(mythicized sometimes as the cherub). 

Hence Mythicized ppl. a. ,* Mythicizing vii. 
si. and ppl. a. Also Mythicizer. 

1840 W. H. Mill Observ. 1. 4 The prepossession. .with 
which the recent mythicizer of the Gospel undertakes his 
task. Ibid. 24 That mythicizing process. 1871 Farrar 
Witn. Hist. i. 25 If the Resurrection be merely a spiritual 
idea, or a mythicised. hallucination. *893 Fairbairn Christ 
in Mod. Theol. 1. a. iii. § 4. 271 The unconsciously creative 
mythicizing imagination. 

My’thico-, combining form of Gr. fiBuco-s 
Mythic, used in the sense * mythical and . . ’. 

1840 W. H. Mill Observ. (1861) no Our champion of 
mythicQ.philosophical interpretation. 1355 Lewis Credib. 
Rom. Hist. II.508 Mythico-historical narrative. 1895 A. 
Nurr in Kuno Meyer Voy.Bran I.101 The mythico-romantic 
literature of the Irish. Ibid. 196 A mythico-topographical 
survey of Ireland. 

Mythifica tion. rare- 1 , [f. Myth si. + 
-(i)E’ICAtion.J The construction of myth. 

1865 tr. Strauss's New Life of Jesus I. Introd. 126 Most 
especially have I represented die Gospel of John.. as the 
culminating point of the evangelical liiythilication. 

Mythism (mi‘J>iz’m). [f. Myth si. + -ism.] — 
Mythicism. SoMythist = Mythicist; Mythiza 
v. = Mythicize v. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes f. (1858) 204 He is careful not to 
insinuate that the old Greek Mythists had any notion of 
lecturing about the ‘ Philosophy of Criticism 1 ' 1840 W. H. 
Mill Obseiv. (1861 1 172 On the system of the mythists, these 
urely Jewish circumstances of the Nativity should have 
een told by the Hebrew Gospel. 1848 Brownson Wks.(i88f) 
V. 256 The pure Evangelicism promised you has degenerated 
into pietism, mythism, rationalism. .1851 G.S. Faber Many 
Mansions 329 Some would parabolise, or rather indeed (to 
use the more proper term) mythise, the.. statements in the 
Book of Job. 

Mythistory. rare— 0 , [ad. late L. mylhis- 
toria , a. Gr. pvOKXTapia, f. pvOos MYTH si. + iaro- 
pta History.] (See quot.) 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Mythistory, an history mingled with 
false fables and tales. [Hence as m\ th-hislory in Worcester 
1846 and subsequent Diets.] 

Mytho- mi'Jw, miji/n), combining f. Gr. 

ptvdos Myth, as in Mythology, etc. A few com- 
pounds of occasional occurrence are placed here ; 
Mythoolast [Gr. -/cXaarys breaker], one who de- 
stroys or casts discredit upon myths; hence Mytho- 
cla'stic a. Mythogenesis, the production of 
myths. Mytlio ‘gouty [Gr. -yovia creation], the 
study of the origin of myths; hence Mytho go -nio 
a. MyithoheroTo a., concerned with mythical 
heroes. Myrtlio-Mstoric a., involving a mixture 
of myth and history. Mythomamiac, one who is 
‘mad on’ myths. Mytho ‘meter, a standard by 
which myths are judged. Mythopastoral a., com- 
bining mythic and pastoral elements, f Mytho- 
plasm, the fabrication of myths. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 392 To give the *mythoclast his due. 
i83t Spectator 15 Oct. 1309/2 In this *mythoklastic age. 
1887 Mind XII. 623 The cause of the extraordinary de- 
velopment in man of 1 *mythogenesis ’. 1889 .-V. 4. Q. Ser. 
vn. VII. Advt. p. iv, The *mythogonic hypothesis presented 
by Professor Max Muller and other philologists, /bid., The 
author draws a sharp distinction between rinythogony and 
mythology. 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 129 In the *mytho- 
heroic poems, the great Heraclide family enjoyed all that 
fame which mythic poetry can give. 1878 T. Sinclair 
Mount vii, 167 raschylus. .is almost wholly epical or mytho- 
heroic. 1838 T. Keightley Mytkol. (ed. 2) 304 Grecian 
history— of which the. . *mytho-htstoric portion commences 
with the Dorian migration. 1857 Fraser's Mag. LV1. 88 
note. When it is the fashion to insist that almost every one 
and everything bygone is a. myth . , we would humbly remind 
the *mythomamacs that [etc.]. *890 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 39a 
Even Elia’s dissertation on the origin of the crackling is 
gravely brought under the. rimy t home ter of this degree of 


positive critic. 1838 Black w. Mag. XXXIV. 716 The 
’mythopastoral class of Sanscrit plays. 1731 Bailey vol. II, 

* Mythoplasm, a fabulous narration of history. 
Mytliograph, (mi‘];Jgraf ). [See next] —next. 
1891 tr. De la Saussaye's Man. Set. if Relig. xxv. 207 The 
saying of an anonymous mythograph. 

Myth.Ograph.er (mij>0grafai). [f. Gr. fv9o~ 
ypatp-as : see Myth si. and -G-RAPHER.] A writer 
or narrator of myths. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. xv. (1687) 502/2 Those 
Mythographers, who. .feigned three Women who. made use 
of one Eye amongst them. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. hi. vi. 
72 Many of the first Mythographers confound the Universal 
Deluge, with that particular Floud of Deucalion. 1778 
Warton Hist. Poetry II. Emend. E 3, Fulgentius, Boc- 
cacio’s favorite mythographer. 1846 Grote Greece 1. vi. I. 
208 The genealogy just given of (Eneus. .seems to have been 
followed generally by the mythographers. 1891 R. Ellis 
in Class. Rev. V. 457/2 Apoilodorus (the Mythographer). 

Mvthographist (mijjp-grafist). [L next +■ 
- 1 ST.] One who practises mythography. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 12 Apr. 454 The limited space afforded by 
coins and gems is, from one point of view, an advantage to 
the mythographist. 

Mythography (mi^-grafi). [ad. Gr. fv 00 - 
ypatpi-a : see Mytho- and -graphy.] Representa- 
tion or expression of myths in plastic art. 

1851 Newton in Ruskin Stones Venice I. 401 In the 
language of Greek mythography, the wave pattern and the 
M asunder are sometimes used singly for the idea of water. 
1881 Academy 12 Nov. 339/2 One essential condition of 
mythography has been almost wholly neglected, — we mean 
the dualistic aspect of every myth in its relations to art 
and literature respectively. 

Mythologer (mijip'lodipi). [f. I,. mpiholog-us, 
a. Gr. ptvdo\6y-os: see Mytho- and -lqger.] A 
mythologist. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 207 If it be true as 
Mythologers \marg. Expounders of Morall Tales] affirme, 
that there was neuer any Hercules. 1680 Dqdwell On 
Sanchoniathon (1691) 107 The most Autient and most 
Popular Opinions are most likely to have been intended 
by the Mythologers. 1835 Tuirlwall Greece ii. 1 . 39 Later 
mythologers attributed a more numerous offspring to Ly- 
caon. 1874 Mahaffy Sac. Life Greece xi. 3 23 The popular 
views of the comparative mythologers. 

Mythologiaa (mi^lffu-d^Lan). rare. [Formed 
as prec. + -ian.J A mythologist. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 56S Typhon neuer hewd 
Osiris into so many pieces as these vaine Theologians and 
Mythologians haue done. <11693 Crqukart's Rabelais in. 
Ii., 411 Our ablest Mythologians. 1863 Max Muller Sci. 
Lang. Ser. 11. (1864) xi. 519 Quite opposed to this, the solar 
theory, is that proposed by Professor Kuhn, and adopted 
by the most eminent mythologians of Germany, which may 
be called the meteorological theory. 

Mythologic (mijidlp'd^ik), a. and si. [Formed 
as next: see -ic.] A. adj. = Mythological. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 444 Though Love be all the worlds 
pretence, Mony’s the Mythologic fence, The real sub- 
stance of the shadow. 1669 Gale Crt. of Gent ties l 1. ii. 8 
Mythologick Traditions of the first chap; of Genesis. *728 
Skuckford Hist. World iv. 214 Such Schemes and Re- 
presentations [rc. of the Deities] could not be made, until 
the Mythologic Times. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 197 Taught at 
schools much mythologic stuff, But sound religion sparingly 
enough. 1847-8 De Quincey Protestantism Wks. 1858 
VIII. 163 The gay mythologic religion of Greece. 1871 
Tylor Print. Cult. I, 84 So thoroughly does riddie-making 
belong to the mythologic stage of thought, that [etc.]. 1878 
Gladstone Print. Homer vi. 77 A great mythologic drama. 
•j-B. si. A mythological personage or narrative. 
a 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652) 52 So is she [sr. Venus] 
joyned in Commission with all Mythologicks, with Juno 
[etc.]. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. ir. iii. 31 Not only the 
stories of Moses, but of others also* lie hid in the Mytho- 
logies of Bacchus. 

Hence f MytEolo'gicly adv. (rare — °.) 

1611 Cotgr., Mithologiquement, mithologikely; by a 
morall exposition of fables. 

Mythological (miJkJlp-djikal), a. Also 7 
mutli-. [f. late L. mytkologic-us , a. Gr. pvBoAoy- 
uc-us, f. p.v6oL<>yla Mythology: see -ical.] Of 
or belonging to mythology ; based upon or of the 
nature of mythology or mythical narrative; having 
reference to a myth or myths. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. xvu 474 The Mythologicall 
interpretation of these I purposely omit, as .. no lesse per- 
plexed than the labours [of Hercules] themselues. 1696 
Whiston Th. Earth 2 Asserting it [sc. Genesis] to be a meer 
Popular, Parabolick, or Mydiological relation. 1794 Sul- 
livan View Nat. V. 18a 'this mythological dogma of the 
Scandinavians. 1837 Whewell tiist, induct. Sci. (1857) IL 
181 The mythological nomenclature of planets. 1856 Max 
Muller Chips (1867) II. 10 A kind of Eocene period, com- 
monly called the Mythological or Mythoposic Age._ 1858 
Gladstone Homer II. 265 The mythological absorption of 
the Sun in Apollo. 

b. Applied to writers of myths. 
a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 21 This Raineses, .is by Mutho- 
logical writers surnamed Neptunus, 

o. Treated of or celebrated in mythology. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia. 1 . 1. L 9 Sesostris is another 
mythological conqueror. 1876 13 hs ant & Rice Gold. Butter- 
Jiy I. iii. 66 Cornelius began to regret his allusion to the 
mythological maid, for his classical memory failed. 

Mytholo’gically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a mythological manner; in relation to or accord- 
ing to mythology ; by means of myths. 

1659 B. Jones (title) H ermaslogium. : or an essay at the 
rationality of the Art of Speaking. As a supplement to 
Lillie’s Grammar. Philosophically, mythologically, and 


emblematically offered by B. J. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 
803 So that plain Writing was before My thologick ; and ’tis, 
probable those that have it Mythologically, had it before 
pure. 1776 Burney Hist - Mas. I. 255 note. Etymologies; 
which, like fungous excrescences,springup from old Hebrew 
roots, mythologically cultivated. 1858 Gladstone Homer 
II. r_37 The whole conception of Apollo and Minerva, if it 
be viewed mythologically, is full of inexplicable anomaly. 
1873 Symonds Grk.. Poets vii. 193 In the Prometheus the 
fundamental moral law of Nemesis.. is expressed mytho. 
logically, as abstract and ideal. 

Mythologist (mijj/rlod^ist). [f. L. myfholog- 
us, Gr. fiO0o\oy-os (f. pivdo-s Mythus -r -Loyos ; see 
-LOGDE) + -1ST.] 

1. A writer of myths. 

1642 A, Ross'e Mel Heliconinm 104 Other Mythologists 
have other conceits. 1645 Bp. Hall Three Tract., Peace- 
maker § 26 It is no marvell that (as our Mythologists tell 
us of old) Discord took it ill that she was not called to the 
banquet of the Celestiall powers. 1662 Stillingfl., Orig. 
Sacra ? 1. iv. § 2 This Orpheus by Mythologists is usually 
called the son of Calliope. 1709 Steele Taller No, 49 r 3 
The Figures which the ancient Mythologists and Poets put 
upon Love. 1794 G. Adams Nat. y Exp. Philos. III. xxv.. 
55 This invisible and formless being.. was by ancient poets 
and mythologists pourtrayed by Saturn. 18,. Lamb Spec, 
front Fuller 538 note. That Fabulous Natural History,, 
where poets and mythologists found the Phcenix and the 
Unicorn. 1830 Tufnell & Lewis tr. C. O. Muller's Doric 
Race p. vi, The imagination of the mythologist was ‘a char- 
tered libertine ’. 

2. One who is versed in myths or mythology. 

Comparative mythologist : an expert in comparative 

mythology. 

1631 Heylin St. George n. viii. 31a Omnis fabula (as the 
Mythologists affirme) fundaiur in Historia. 1693 J, Ed- 
wards Author. O. y N. Test. I. 206 Vossius, or Bochart, or 
any other Mythologist. 411704 T. Brown Camm.-pl. Ilk. 
Wks. 1709 III. ii. 129 Mythologists. .are mighty Unvavellers 
of the Fables of the old Ethnicks. 1844EMEHSON Ess. Ser. 
11. i.12 la the old mythology, mythologists observe, defects 
are ascribed to divine natures. 1856 Max Muller Chips 
(1880) II. xvi. 85 The first duty of the mythologist is. .to 
reduce each mythe to. its primitive unsystematic form. 1865 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. 1. 3 The new school of Compara- 
tive Mythologists in Germany and England. 

Mythologize (mihpiocl^aiz),®. [ad. F. mytho- 
logisety t. mylhologie Mythology : see -ize.] 

T 1. irans. To interpret (a story, fable) with re- 
gard to its mythological features; to expound the 
symbolism of. Obs. 

1603 Florid Montaigne 11. x. (1632) 227 Most of fEsopes 
fables have divers senses.. .Those which Mythologize them, 
chuse some kinde of colour well-suting with the fable. 163a 
Sanoys (title) Ovid's Metamorphosis Englished, Mytho- 
logiz’d, and Represented in Figures. 1649 Ogilby tr. Virg. 
AEn. 1. 46 note. [Pallas], Goddess of Wisdom, born of Jove’s 
Brain; byMacrobius. .mythologiz’d, the Vertue of the Sun 
deriv’d from the highest part of the Sky. 1704 Swift T. 
Tub, Pref. Wks. 1751 I. n This Parable was immediately 
mythologised. The Whale was interpreted to be Hobbes’s 
Leviathan [etc.J 1727 Wakburton Tracts (1789) ro8 How 
one of their own Fables is here my thologized and explained. 

2. intr. To relate a myth or myths; to construct 
a mythology. Also const, clause. 

1609 Holland Amnt. Marcell, d 2, Natalis Comes of this 
fabulous narration doth mythologize in this maner. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. it. i. 10 Noah his three sons divided 
the world ; so did Saturnes. . .Thus they mythologised. 1718 
Freethinker No. 88 p 13 While the Writer thus gravely 
mythologizes 011 so odd an Adventure. 1753 Shucicporo 
Hist. World, Creation Pref. (1B10) II. 324 They mytho- 
logized that five gods were now born, Osiris, Orus, Typho, 
Isis, and Neptlie. 1848 Mariotti Italy II. iv. ii_8 What 
can the poet hope by mythologising on well-defined historical 
events? 1883 Sat. Rev. 10 Nov. 607 As to Mr. Brown’s 
examination of the character and legend of Circe, we are 
contrained to say that with all his industry, be is.. mytho- 
logizing on a mistaken method. 

b Irans. To relate (something fictitious'), rare. 
1851 Fraser’s Mag. XLIII. 410/1 That Hunter had been 
mythologizing.. something to Benson’s discredit. 

3. To represent or express mythologically, rare. 

1.678 Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 1. ii. § 20. 83 What the Poets 

fable of Tantalus in Hell. . is nothing to that true fear which 
men have of a Deity. . in_ tins life, which indeed was the 
very thing mythologized in it, 1902 Q. Rev. Oct. 481: The 
whirling wind, .has been mythologised into a demon. 

4. trans. To make mythical; to convert into 
myth or mythology; to mythicize. 

1847 T. W. Donaldson Find. Protest. Princ. 67 The task 
which he [sc. Strauss] undertook, of mythologizing the evan- 
gelical history. 1878 Emerson Mice. Papers, Sov. Ethics 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 381 Our religion.. respects and mytho- 
logizes some one time and place, and person. 

Hence Mythologizing vii. si. and ppl. a. 

1778 Potter AEschylus , To Mrs. Montague 1180S) p. xxvi. 
They [rc, the Greek writers] were indeed enough acquainted 
with Egypt to acquire from thence a turn for mythologizing, 
1858 M ax Muller Ch ips 1 1 f 67J II, xvii. 154 Crime i tself was 
called, in the later mythologizing language, the daughter ol 
Night 1873 Symonds Grk._ Poets Ser. n. v. (1876; 132 The 
polytheistic and mythologising instincts of tbe race. 1880 
Eitcycl. Brit. XIII. 399/1 Barren myibologizings. 

Mythologizes? (miljp-lddgaizai). rare. Also 
7 mith-« |7. prec. + -Bii b] One who or something 
which mythologizes. 

1641 Relation Ausw. Earl off trafford 89 The xoo handed 
Gyant Briareus (whom the Mithologizers of Poems use as 
a Type of the Multitude). 1870 Lowell Among my Bps., 
Witchcraft 83 Imagination, has always been, and still is., 
the great mythologizer. 

Mythologue. rare- 1 , [app. £ Gr. pvdo - y 
Mythus + \byos : see -logub.] A mythical story, 



MYTHOLO&Y, 


*79* Gf-ddes Bible I. Pref. p. xi, May we not.. consider 
his history of the Kail as an excellent mythologue, to account 
for the origin of human evil. 

Mythology (mi^-lodsi). Also 5 meth.-, 7 
muth.-, mythio-, mitbr. [a. F. tnythologte or 
ad. late L. mythologia , a. Gr. pvdoLojta : see 
Mytbo- and -logy.] 

■[ 1. The exposition of myths ; the interpretation 
of a fable. Obs, 

1413-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy n. 2487 pis god. . Scbewed hym 
silf in his apparence, Liche as he is discriued in Fulgence, 
In he hook of his methologies. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, 
Mythologies a declaration of fables, an expounding or moral- 
izing upon a tale. 

. J-b. Symbolical meaning (of a fable, etc.). Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1302 The Muthqlogy of 
this fable.. accordeth covertly, with the trueth of Nature. 
1680 W. he Britainb Hum. Prud. § 27. 89 A Country Man 
in Spain coming to an Image enshrined,.. You need not 
(quoth he) be so proud, for we have known you from a 
Plumb-Tree : Have a care you do not find the Mythology 
in your self, a 1704 Brown New Maxims C<m>. Wks. 17x1 
IV. 11 It has been an old Remark,. that Opinio is of the 
Feminine Gender... The Grammatical Observation is not 
■worth a Farthing, hut a wholesome Mythology’s couched 
under it. a 1734 North Lives, Sir Dudley North (1742) 
152 Those {sc. Whig and Tory} were the Appellatives ; but 
the Mythology was Seditious and Loyal. 

2 . A mythical story, rare, f Formerly in wider 
use : A parable, allegory. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. Explan. Words, Mytko- 
logie, a fabulous Narration : or the delivery of matters by 
way of fables and tales. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 11. 220 By 
which prety fable. .is covertly couched by a Mythiology 
that there lie bidden in these Hands, veines or mines of 
Mettals. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions iv. 21 Wee finde 
some roome in the holy Scriptures for Mythologies ; as that 
of the Vine, the Fig-tree, and the Bramble. 1654 Vilvain 
Epit. Ess. v. 88 Any Poetasters may make the like Myth- 
tlogies from Esops Fables. 1664 More Myst, I nig. Apol. 
X. 566 Such as Allegorize away the History of Christ into 
an heartless Mythology. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 2 We 
tall Mythologies those poems of pure thought and fancy, 
cadenced not in words, but in living imagery,.. mirrors of 
the mind of nascent nations. 

b. In generalized use, without article. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. 1. viii, 30 All which t.rc. 

: the relations of Sir J. MaundevilleJ may . .afforde commend- 
able mythologie, but, .containeth impossibilities, and things 
inconsistent with truth. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ii. 37 
The Modesty of Mythology deserves to be commended... 
’Tis once upon a time, in tire Days of Yore, and in the Land 
of Vtopia. 1727 Swift Wonder of Wonders Wks. 1751 V. 80 
The Heathen Religion is mostly couched under Mythology. 
1843 Prescott Mexico 1. iii, (1850) I, 45 Mythology may be 
regarded as the poetry of religion, — or rather as the poetic 
development of the religious principle in a primitive age. 
1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1 . 291 Erasmus adopted 
the idea of the Italians, — that the sciences were to be learned 
from the ancients. ., mythology from Ovid [etc.]. 

3 . A body of myths, esp. that relating to a par- 
ticular person, or belonging to the religious litera- 
ture or tradition of a country or people. 

*781 Gibbon Deck <7 F. xxviii. III. ror The monarchy of 
heaven, already clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was 
degraded by the introduction of a popular mythology. 1830 
H. N. Coleridge Grk. Pods 74 The Mythology, .of the Iliad, 
purely pagan as it is. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race, The 
songs of Merlin, and the tender and delicious mythology 
of Arthur. *88o H. Phillips Worship of Sun 5 In the Indian 
mythology the worship of Surya is the same as that of 
Helios or Here. 

transf, 1821 Lamb Elia 1, Old Benchers Tnner 7 „ Fan- 
tastic forms., who made up to me— -to my childish eyes— the 
mythology of the Temple. 

4 . That department of knowledge which deals 
with myths. 

1836 Smart, Mythology,, .the science of those fables which 
constitute the religious system and the poetical machinery 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 1864 Chamb , Encycl, 
VI, 646/a The science of comparative mythology. 
Myfcliopoeic (mijwprik), a, [f. Gr. p.v 0 ouot-us 
(f. puSv-s Myth us + itqkiv to make) + -id.] Myth- 
making; productive of myths; pertaining to the 
creation of myths. 

1846 Grote Greece u 1 . 1 . 84 The commanding functions 
of the Supreme God., was a potent stimulus to the mytho- 
poeic activity. Ibid. xvi. 472 The mythopceic fertility of 
the Greeks. *874 Sayce Compar. Philol, ix. 376 The mytho- 
poeicage is the period of primitive unconscious childhood 
and barbarism, 1898 A. Lang Making of Relig ; App, 367 
The romantic and ‘marvellous 'circumstances are mythopceic 
accretions due to Dr. Janet’s own memory or fancy. 

So Mythopca-ism, the making of myths; Mytho- 
j>ce*ist, a myth-maker. 

1873 Symonds Grk. Pacts i. 2 Decayed, disintegrated, di- 
lapidated phrases, # the meaning of which had been lost to 
the first mythopoeists. 1899 Eng. Hist, Rev, Apr, 226 The 
spirit of mythoposism is always active. 

Mytliopoem (mrjjopoucm). [f. Mytho- + 
Poem, alter prec. words.] A mythical poem. So 
BXy:th.opoe’8is, the making or construction of 
myths. Mythopoet, a poetical writer of myths. 
Mythopoe tic a. m Mythopceic. Mythopoetize 
v., inir. to produce myths. Mythopoetry, mytho- 
logical poetry. 

x88a Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 376 Here, for me at least, the 
“mytliopoem of the lagoons was humajilsed ; the spirit of 
the salt-water lakes had appeared to me. 1882 Keary Outl. 
Prim. Belief 320 note 3 1 1 is in keeping with the principles 
of “mythopoesis that Calypso’s land . .should be in the 
midst of the sea. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets Ser. n. vi. (1876) 
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158 There is nothing dead, devoid of soul, in the world of 
this arch-*mythopoet pEschylus], 1880 Academy 26 J une 
470 The “mythopoetic faculty has already been busy with 
the name of one whose actual life was more strange than 
fiction itself. *893 Pall Mall Mag. II. 346 If we watch the 
process of “mytbopoetising in our daily life. 1869 Content. p. 
Rev. XII. 67 This costume.. becomes his dominant token 
in subsequent “mythopoetry. 1878 Symonds Shelley v. 122 
The strife is now removed into the region of abstractions, 
vivified by mythopoetry. 

|| Mjtkos (mai'jjps). In 8 pi. mythoi. [late 
L., a. Gr. /tu0os.] = Mythus. 

*7S3 Shuckfosd Hist. World, Creation Pref. (1810) II. 
327 Of this sort we generally find the mythoi told of them. 
1803 G. S. Faber Cabiri l, 324, I cannot but be persuaded 
that the poem of Homer at least is a mere mytlios. 1863 
Mill Comte 27 A God concerning whom no myihos..had 
yet been invented. 1876 Content/ Rev, June 113 ilie,. 
mythos of Demeter and Persephone. 

Mythra, obs. Ionia of Mithras, Mitra. 

|| liCythus (mui'fius). [mod.L. = late L. mythos 
(see prec.). J = Myth sb. i. 

*823 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 33s This the most 
venerable, and perhaps most ancient of the Grecian mytlii, 
is a phitosopheme. 1831 Carlyle Misc. (1840) III. 229 The 
xudest heart quails with awe at the wild mythus of Faust. 
184* R. C. Trench Parables 4 The Parable is different from 
the Mythus, inasmuch as in the Mythus, the truth and that 
which is only the vehicle of the truth are wholly blended 
together. 1850 Thackeray Pcndennis II. xxiii. 237 Con- 
science! What is conscience?. .What is public or private 
faith? Mythuses alike enveloped in enormous tradition. 
1892 A thenxum 24 Sept. 410/3 They consist of mythus and 
tradition intermingled and intertangled. 

Mytilacean (mitil^’Jan), a, and so, Zool. [f. 
mod-L. Mytilacea (-*»), f. mytil-us : see Mytilus 
and -acean.] a. adj. Belonging to the family 
My lilac ex. b. sb. A member of this family ; a 
mussel-like animal. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 3x8/1 Family of Mytilaceans. 

So iMytila ceous a . «= prec. a. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1891 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

IKytiliform (maiti'iif/um), a. [f. Mytilus: 
see -EouM.j Mussel-shaped ; mytiloid. 

*834 Woodward Mollnsca 265 Shell equivalve, mytili-form. 

m ytillte (mi'tilait). Geol. Also 8 mytul-. 
[f. Mytil-us : see -itb.] A fossil mussel-shell. 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 81 Compact Limestone 
. . frequently abounds with . .pectinites, gryphites, mytulites, 
&c. 18x1 Pinkerton Petral. I. 254 la a specimen [of ar- 
gillite] from Bessia, mytilites occur. 

f Mytilod. Obs. [ad. mod.L. mytilodes , f. My- 
til-us: see -ode.] 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 79 Mytiloides, The Mytilod, 
or Sea Muscle-stone. 

Mytiloid (mi-tiloid), a. and sb. [f. Mytil-us + 
-01D.J a. adj. Mussel-like ; belonging to the 
family hylilidm. b. sb. A member of this family; 
a mussel. 


1847 Tulk tr. Okeu's Physiophilos. 594 Fam. 4. Mytiloid, 
Locust-Crabs, 1882 Ogilvih, Mytiloid, a term applied to 
sliells resembling in character that of the mussel. 

Mytilotoxine (mbtilotyksin). Ghent, [f. my- 
tilo- , Mytilus + Toxin(e.] A leucomaine found in 
the common mussel, isolated by Brieger. 

*887 A. M. Brown Anim. Alkaloids 104. 

II Mytilus (mi'tilss). [mod.L. mytilus, after L. 
mytilus , ml t ulus, inutulus (whence late Gr. jurrl Acs) 
sea-mussel.] A genus of bivalves, now comprising 
the marine mussels. 


»8j7 J. Bradbury Tram, Amer, 257 It has exactly the 
appearance of marine rocks, perforated by Mytilus , or Ru~ 
gosus. 1843 Owen Led. Comp. Anat. Invertebrates 1 . 284 
note. The nervous system of the Mytilus. *878 Bell tr. 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 329 Pecten, Lima,. .Mytilus have 
an organ of this kind. 

|| Myxa (mi’ksa). [L. (fern, sing.).] The Indian 
tree Cordia Myxa, having a mucilaginous and 
emollient fruit ; also, the fruit of this tree, the 


sebesten. (Cf. Myxe.) 

[1706 Phillips (ed. 6), Myxa , . . a sort of Prunes or Plums, 
like Damsins,] 1865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire (1872) 
X22 In this garden there was also the wine-giving myxa. 
1891 Syd, Soc. Lex,, Myxte, the fruits of Cordia myxa, 
Myxcion, obs. form of Mixtion. 


t Myxe. Obs. Also mixe. [ad. late L. myxa 
neut. pi. (Palladius) *= late Gr. pil£a.] A kind of 
damson or plum. (Cf. Myxa.) 

#1420 Pallad. on Husb. III. 1032 Now curneles of mixe 
[». r, myxe] hit is to keste In molde in sum vessell. 

II Myxitt© (miksaimz), [mod.L. Myxlne (Lin- 
naeus), app. alteration of Gr. pv^ivos slime-fish, f. 
pv£a slime.] A genus of cyclostomous fishes 
having very slimy eel-shaped bodies, which are 
frequently found in the bodies of other fishes (e, g. 
coa) ; & fish of this genus, a hag-fish or borer. 

1836 Yahrell Brit- Fishes II, 463 As a British fish, the 
Myxine occurs most frequently on the eastern coast. *88* 
Tenison- Woods Fish A(- Fisheries N. S. Wales 3 Cyclo- 
stomata, or Lampreys and Myxines. 

Myxinoid (mi-ksinoid), a, and sb. Ichthyol. 
[f. MYXIKH + -OIK.) ft. adj. Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the family Myxinidx (typical 
genus Myxin e) of cyclostomous fishes, b. A fish 
of this family. 

1846 Owen Led. Anat. Vertebrate Anim, 1. Fishes 46 In 
*837, 1 separated the Lampreys, Myxiuoids, and Lancelots, 


under the name Dermopteri. Ibid. 51 The Myxinoid fishes. 
Ibid. 72 A complex system of peculiarly Myxinoid car- 
tilages. 1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. 73 In the Myxinoid 
fishes there are no motor nerves of the eyeball. 

Myxne, obs. form of Mixen. 

Myxo- (mrkso), also before a vowel Biyx-, com- 
bining form of Gr. p.v£a slime, mucus, occurring in 
a number of scientific terms. || Myxo-amce'ba (also 
myxam-), one of the cells which form the plasmod- 
ium of Myxomycetes. || Myxcede'ma, a disease 
characterized by the conversion of the connective 
tissue into a gelatinous substance and destruction 
of the thyroid gland; hence MyxmdLemiatous, 
-cede’mie adjs. || Myxofibro’ma : see quot. ; 
hence Myaoiltoro’matous a. || Myxogastres 
(-gte'strfz), [Gr. yacrrip belly], an earlier name of 
the Myxomycetes ; hence Myxog'a'strous a. 

|| Myxoglio-ma : see quot. Myxomyce-tal, 
-my ce 'tan adjs., pertaining to or characteristic of 
the Myxomycetes. Myxomyoeste, one of the 
Myxomycetes. || Bffyixomyce'tes sb. pi., the slime- 
moulds or slime-fungi, a group of organisms usually 
referred to the Mycetozoa ; hence Myxomyce-tous 
a. My xopod [Gr. voS-, uovs foot], a protozoan 
possessing pseudopodia ; also as adj. = Myxo*- 
podous [Cent. Did. 1890). || Bdyxosarco'ma, a 
tumour composed of myxomatous and sarcomatous 
tissue ; hence Myxosarco'matous a. Hyxo- 
spore, Myxo'sporous a. (see quot.). 

1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 10 In the Myxo- 
mycetes the swarm-spores 1 * Myxo-amcehae) . . coalesce gradu- 
ally in great numbers. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 908 Myxamcela. 1877 Ord in Med.-Chirurg. Trans. 
(1878) LXI. 71, I propose to give the name of “Myxoedema 
to the affection. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 319 The 
effects of myxoedema . . can be removed by the administration 
of thyroid extract. 1887 Brit. Med. frill. 19 Mar. 632/2 
The “myxoedematous and other undoubtedly metaplastic 
processes. 1898 J. H utchinson A rchives of Surg. IX. 351 
Her own description of her “myxoedemic symptoms is that 
she became yellow or creamy looking with habitually bluish 
lips. 1836 Mayne Expos, Lex, * Myxofibroma , a non- 
malignant tumour consisting of delicate myxomatous con- 
nective tissue, intermixed with which are coarser bundles 
of fibrous tissue. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 713 A large 
“myxo-fibromatous polypus. 1838 M. J. Berkeley in Ann. 
Nat. Hist. 1 . 97 The group “Myxogastres, as Fries remarks, 
differ in their singular vegetation from all other Fungi. 1866 
Treas. Bot. II. 774/2 “Myxogastrous Fungi. 1878 tr. von 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Prod . Med. XIII. 7 spfMyxogiioma. . . is to 
be regarded as a variety of glioma. It is a bright red, trans- 
lucent, viscid tumor. 190 zBrit .Med. jfrnl.iq July 223 “Myxo- 
mycetal spores i88oSaville Kent Infusorial. App. 470 The 
developmental phenomena of several “Myxomycetan types 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 5 Another “Myxomycete, 
AC thulium septicum , Ibid, 44 Zoospores of * Myxomycetes. 
1882 Ogilvie, *Myxomycetous, pertaining to the Myxomy- 
cetae. *875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. II. 50/z In one state, 
each of these Monerti is a * myxopod, that is, is provided with 
longer or shorter pseudopodia as locomotive organs. 1877 — 
Anat. Inv. Anim . ii, 81 . After swimming about lor a while, 
these mastigopodsdrawin their flagella, and become creeping 
myxopods. 187a T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 747 They [tc. the 
round-celled kinds of sarcoma] are common in “myxo- or 
glio- or lympbo-sarcoma. 1897 Trans. Amer , Pediatric 
Soc. IX. 156 Congenital sarcomata of the skin, .are mostly 
spindle-shaped, or “myxosarcomatous. 1834 Encycl. Brit . 
(ed. 8) V. 147/1 The organs of reproduction of Fungi are 
spores. . . When spores are produced . . in the midst of a gela- 
tinous mass, without any evident organization, they are 
called “Myxospores . . , the plants being “ntyxosporous. 

|| 'Myxoma (miksdu-ma). Hath. PI. myxo'- 
mata. [mod.L., f. Gr, pi£a mucus, after sarcoma.] 
A tumour consisting of mucous or gelatinous tissue. 

1870 Brit. Med. Jrnl. II. July to Dec., Index. 1872 T. 
Bryant Pract, Surg. 748 Many myxomata show opaque 
spots composed of true adipose tissue. 

atirib. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 688 Although I 
have examined some hundreds of specimens [0/ nasal poly- 
pus] I have never succeeded in finding a true myxoma cell. 

Hence Myxomatous (miles Ju-matas) a., per- 
taining to or affected with myxoma. 

*872 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 7x3 A fibro-cellular, myxo- 
matous, fibro-nucleated, or fibre-plastic tumour. 1875 tr. 
vonZiemssen's Cycl, Med. X- 226 Myxomatous degeneration. 
Myxson, obs. f, Mixen. myxte, var. Mixt v. 
Myxtioun, myxyon, obs. ft. Mixtion. 
Myyld, obs. f. Mild a, Myys, obs. pi. Mouse. 
Myzont (mai'zpnt), a. and sb. Zool, [ad. Gr. 
pvfrivr-, pres.ppl. stem, of fxv(,etv to suck.] = Mae- 
BIROBRANOH, Marsipobkanchiate a, and sb. 

1882 T. Gill in Proc. U, S. Nat. Mns. V. 516 The My- 
zonts or Marsipobranchiates. *891- (in recent Diets.). 

II Myzostoma (msizp'stffma). Zool. Also 
(anglicized) myzoatome. [f. Gr. ptvfrtv to suck 
-+• oto pet mouth.) One of an order ( Myzostomata 
or Myzostomida ) of small worms parasitic on cri- 
noids, having disc-like bodies provided with suckers. 
So Myzo'stomld ; also Myzosto matous, Myzo-- 
ntomous adjs, , belonging to this order (in recent 
Diets.). 

1876 Van Betteden's Anim. Parasites 42 One of the most 
curious of these worms is the Myzostoma . . . These myzo- 
stomes resemble trematode worms. 1883 Nature. 5 Nov. 
8/2 , 1 have found Myzostoma-cysts or other modifications 
of the pinnule-joints on individuals from Torquay [etc], *90* 
Encycl, Biit, XXXI H. 885/2 Full-grown Myzostomids are 
hermaphrodite. 


